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1 158 "A an et fro he Latin or | 
French, for which the Saxons generally uſed || 


1 . retain it as a numeral character, called aan em- 


885 


| | in lieu of quiret 3 acua, for aqua; and that Plautus uſes 
 relicuum, or reliquum ; as in quod dedi, datum non vellem, 


as a ſuperfluous letter. Papias even affirms, that all the 


. bw = 
PL 


&, gez and the ſixteenth letter of dog: 


„ 

The name bof this letter is cue, from queue, Fr. tail; ; 

form being that of an O with a tail. 

2 — this peculiar to it, that it is always followed 
an U, and is, therefore, reckoned among the mutes. 
TMs is formed from the Hebrew p, #oph ; which moſt 


s have borrowed; ough ſome of them 
= 3 again, particularly the Greeks, who now. 


in el effect, there is that reſemblance between the ind 
2 C, in ſome languages, and the & in others, that man) | 
marians, in imitation of the Greeks, baniſh the 


Latin words now. wrote with a Q, were wrote among | 
the ancient Romans with a C; but we want better au- 
thorities for this. For, though that may hold in many | 
. caſey, inſomuch that ſome write indifferently guar, or 
cur; cum, or quum; quot idie, or cotidie, dec. yet does it 
not thence follow, that they ever wrote eit, cæ, cid, for 


Juist, que, quid. What inferiptions authorize fuch a4 


| Teadin 1 
* ar ar rom. this, the ancients ſometimes ſubſtituted 2 for | 
and wrote quojus, qu; for cs, cut, &. 
however, and ſome other grammarians, as we are 
told }  Cenſorinus, Kc. would never uſe the ©. The 


truth its uſe or ve ſeems to have been ſo little fet- ] 


tled, and agreed on that the poets uſe the. 2. or C in- 
dend as beſt fuited their meaſurcs; 3 it being a rule, | 


. Jable; 


at the C imported them to be divided. 
Hence it is, that Lucretius uſes cufret for three ſyllables, 


| relicuum non; where the cum muſt be two fyllables, | 
otherwiſe the trochaic verſe will be lame of a foot. 1 
In the French, the ſound of the © and K are fo near 


| akin, that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former | 


might be ſpared. 
N * they always uſed 


Gong very learned men make L a double letter, as well 

K and * According to them, © is evidently a C 
> {] joined together, It is not enough that the ſound } 
bebe but tl y ſee the traces 0 f the CU in the 
| figureof the 2; being only laid > ee 1 as 


0 fe th cre ofthe {TK 3 


Vor. TV. 5 88 = INE Fe 


5 = 


9 
1 


chat the 18 the two following vowels into one ſyl- | 


Ramus adds, that, till the eftabliſh- | 
ment of royal profeſſors in the univerlity of Paris, under | 
in the Latin the ſame as] .. 

z pronouncing Lis, kali, Bantu z, Sc. for | 
Wis, A ts, \quantus. See K 14 


' Ts PE a this FE 1 PH ancients wrote gi, 95 14. 
Though Jol. Scaliger, Littleton, &c. think 15 no TA 
of the point; for in Gruter's inſcriptions we find not 


5 ein the 5 1 * alſo the C, put for 2; as Cintus, 
1 


Quintus; 


5 for fiquis, &c. Yet nobody ever imagined , 


75 the Ca double letter. 


2. among the Ancients, was a l letter, aa 


» 5003 as in the verſe, 
Qu velut A cum D —— "ry nunierare. 


"& 4h over it, as T denoted it to big 4 five hundred | 
thouſand. 


oN alſo uſed ; 28 an Aut i; Ly BOT arts.. 9. pl. in 


_ phyſicians bills, ſtand for quantum placet, or quantum vis, 


28 much as you pleaſe of a thing; . 7 for quantum Ke, 
fit, or as much as is neceſſa 
Q. E. D. among Mathematicians,. ſignifies quod erat demon- 
Arandum, which was to be demonſtrated. 
Q.F. F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 


Wh is alſo, — uſed, Lee wn 8 
or as who 


in the proper names of the Romans, Ggnifies Quin- 
Gy or Quintius. Upon the French coins os 4 Qu de- 


r quaſi dietum, as if it were ſaid, 


notes that rm fg ſtruck at Perpignan. 


UAB, in chthyology, the name of a Ruſſian fiſh,, which 55 


ome report to be at firſt a tadp * then 2 frog, and at 
"Laſt a fiſh, Dr. Mounſey, who made many enquiries 
concerning theſe pretended changes, apprehends chat the 
Are all fabulous. He had opportunity of ſeeing the fi 
itlſelf, and found that they ym Uke other fiſhes, and 
grew in ſize, without any appearances to juſtify the re- 
port. He adds, that they delight in very 5 water, in 
rivers with {andy or ſtony bottom, and are never qua 


© in ſtanding lakes, or in rivers paſſing through marſhy or 


molly grounds, where frogs chuſe moſt to be. 
Tranſ. vol. xlv. p 


7 Fo 
YWWACHILTO, in Gb the name of a very e | 


_ tiful Braſilian bird, of the 23 kind, called alſa ya- 
cacinili, and porphyria Americanus. It is of a fine blackiſh 
purple colour, er with white ; its beak is White 
. while young, but becomes red as it grows older, and has 
a naked ſpace at its baſis, reſembling, in ame ſort, the 
coot; its legs are of a N green; it lives about the 
Waters, feeds on fiſh, yet is a very well taſted bird. 
it imitates the crowing of a Ws cock, and makes. 
muſic. early in the morning.  Marggrave's Hiſt. Broil. 
Dad in Medicine. See ee 


ADRA, in Building, any 2 border, or frame, en- 


n W or cher 


1 


8 Les 
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1 1 * 
IN QU A 


The word is alſo uſed, erronevully, for a frame, or bor- 
der, of any other form; as round, oval, or the like. 


QUADRAGESIMA, a term ſometimes uſed for the time | 


QUADRAGESIMA Sunday, is the firſt Sunday in Lent; fo 
_calle&becaufe it is about the fortieth day before EASTER. 


of LENT ; becauſe conſiſting of forty days. | 


Hence fome monks are ſaid to lead a quadrage/imal life 


or to live on quadrage/imal food all the year. 


On the ſame account, the three preceding Sundays are 
called QUINQUAGESIMA, SEXAGESIMA, and SEPT UA- 
 GESIMA. 

Tontributions, or offerings. 


% 


It was an a 7 5 cuſtom for people to viſit their mother- 


ne 
church on Mid-lent Sunday, and to make their offerings 
at the high altar; and the like was done in Whitſun- 
week. But as theſe latter oblations, &c. were ſometimes 
commuted for by a payment of penteco/tals, or Whitſun-. 


| Fartbhings; ſo were the former alſo changed into a cul- 


QUADRANGULARIS piſcis, the ſquare-fi/h, in Tebthy- | 


tomary payment, quadrage/imals, denarii quadrageſima- 
les; and ſometimes Letare, Feruſalem, from a liymn ſo 


called, ſung on that day, beginning Jeruſalem, mater om- 


QUADRAN GLE, in Geometry, à quadrangular, or quad- 


rilateral figure; or a figure which has four ſides, or four 
angles. | 5 | 
To the claſs of quadrang les, or quadrangular figures, be- 
long the /quare, parallelogram, traptzium, rhombus, and 
rhomboides. | | | 


A ſquare, &. is a regular quadrangle; a trapezium, an | 


_ irregular one. 


[i 


flanks, and flanked angles, being too ſmall. 


Duadranzular figures are not proper for fortification ; the | 


ology, the name of a fiſh, which, in its moſt uſual ſize, 


is about fifteen inches long, four inches high in the mid- 
dle, and three inches and a half over; the forehead is 
| ſquare, a little hollow, and, by the eminency of the eye- | 
brows, two inches and a half over; the noſe blunt, and 


not very ſteep, with two holes in the place of noſtrils, 
and the mouth very ſmall ; the back is a little convex to- 


Ward the tail, and on the ſides a little obtuſely angled ; 
as is alfo the belly, which af ow and flat, and a little 


rifing toward the tail; it has five fins, two near the gills, 


ikin, the reſt of the body with a kind of cruft, adorned 


all over with little round knots, reduced for the moſt part 


© QUADRANS, in Antiquity, the fourth part of the as, or 
QUaDRANS, in our Cuſtoms, is the fourth part of a penny, 
| | 


containing 90 degrees, or one-fourth of the entire peri- 


into hexagonal figures, and ſubdivided into equilaterat 
triangles. Grew, Muf. Reg. Sac. p. 110. 


or a farthing. 


QUADRANT, guadrans, in Geometry, an arch of a circle | 


2 guadrantal ſpaee; as being a quarter of the entire 


Qu abRAN T alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 


1 


altitudes, angles, &c. 


ferent apparatus, according to the feyeral uſes for which 
it is intended; but they have all this in common, that 


they conſiſt of a quadrant, or quarter of a circle, whoſe 
limb is divided into 90 degrees; and that = have a 
plumbet ſuſpended. from the centre; and are furniſhed 


With pinnulze or s16nTs, through which to look. 
The principal, moſt uſual, 


and uſeful quadrants, are, che 


© Common or ſurveying quadrant, the aftronomical quadrant, 


ical quadrant. | eee 
QUADRANT, the common, or ſurveying, (repreſented Tab, 


Davis's quadratit, Hadley s quadrant, horodictical quadrant, 
Gunter”s tiadrant, Sution , or Citlinss quadrant, and the 


. Surveging, fg. 46.) is made of braſs, wood, or other 


4 


matter, uſually twelve or fifteen inches radius. Its cir- 
cular limb is divided into go, and each of thoſe ſubdi- 
vided into as many equal parts as the ſpace will allow, ei- 
ther diagonally, or otherwiſe. On one edge, or ſcmi- 
diameter, are Fed two immoveable fights; and in the 
angle, or centre, is hung a thread, with a plummet. To 
the centre is likewiſe, ſometimes, fixed a label, or move- 


. able index, bearing two other ſi rhts, like the index of a 


teleſcope. And, in lieu of the immoyeable ſights, there 
is ſometimes fitted a teleſcope; though this more pbru- 


liarly belongs to the aſtronomical quadrant. 


On the under fide; or face, of the inſtrument, are fitted 
a ball and ſocket; by means whereof it may be put in any 
4 poſition, for uſe. be | 


'6 / 


=—__—_ J | | 
| Bom times, alſo, the ſpace, or area, included between 
this arch and two radii, drawn from the centre to each 
extremity thereof, is called a quadrant, or more properly, | 


the horizon and the index will be the height of the tower 


great uſe in navigation and aſtronomy, for the taking of | 


QUADR AGESIM ALS, guadrage/imalia, denote Mid-lent | 


two near the tail, and the tail-fin, which is conſiderably || 
long. Part of the head and tail are covered with a foft | 


, 


: 1s quadrant is variouſly contrived, and furniſhed with | 
- diffe 


The eaſe, 


and 
_ confined to angles o 


tions o 


Beſides the eſſentials of the quadrant, there is frequently 


added on the face, near the centre, a kind of comparti- 


ment, called the quadrat, or geometrical ſquare; as in the 
figure. This, in ſome meaſure, making a diſtinct inſtru- 
ment of itſelf, ſee its deſcription and uſe under tlie ar- 
ticle QUaDRAT. 5 

The quadrant is to be uſed in different ſituations, accord- 
ing to the dimenſions to be taken. To obſerve heights 
and depths, its plane is diſpoſed at right angles to the ho- 


rizon; but to take horizontal diſtances, the plane is diſ- 


oſed parallel thereto. | 3 8 
Heights and diſtances, again, may be taken two Ways; 
viz, by means of the fixed fights and plummety, and by 


'the label. 


Qu ADRANT, 1 5 of the Kw To take the eight or depth 


of an object with the fixed fights, and plummet. Place the 
quadrant vertically, and the eye under the fight next the 
arch of the guadrant : thus direct the inſtrument to the 


object, v. 2 the top of a tower, till the viſual rays 


thereof ſtrike through the fights upon the eye. 
This done, the portion of the arch intercepted between 
the thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the ſights are 
faſtened, ſhews the complement of the objects height 
above the horizon, or its diſtance from the zenith; and 
the other portion of the arch intercepted between the 
thread and the other ſemidiameter, ſhews the height it- 


5 ſelf of the object above the horizon. 


The ſame arch likewiſe gives the quantity of the angle 
made by the viſual ray, and a horizontal line, parallel to 
the baſe of the tower. 5 
Note, to obſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that 
ſight next the centre of the quadrant. 8 | 
From the height or depth of the object in degrees thus 


found, which ſuppole.3 59 357; and the diſtance of the 


foot of the object from the place of obſervation carefully 


meaſured, which ſuppoſe 47 feet; its height or depth in 


feet, yards, &c. is eaſily determined by the moſt com- 
mon caſe in trigonometry. L g 5 5 0 ; 

For we have here, in a triangle, one fide given; viz. the 
line meaſured, and we have all the angles; for that of 


the tower is always ſuppoſed a right angle; the other two, 
therefore, are equal to another right angle; but the angle 


obſerved is 35 35“; therefore the other is 54 25 4 
ch en, will be reduced to this; as the fine of 
4 25', is to 47 feet, ſo is the fine of 35? Sante a 
ourth term, viz. 334 feet; to which add the height of 
the obſerver's eye, ſuppoſe 5 feet; and the ſum 384 feet, 


is the height of the tower yo 


QUADRANT, the farther uſe of the, in taking of altitudes of 


objetts, both acceſſible, and inacceſſible, fee under the ar- 


17177 ˙ 3 , 
Qua DRA NT, uſe of the, in taking heights and diffances by 


the index and fights. To take, e. gr. a height, as that of 
a tower whoſe baſe is acceſſible. Place the plane of the 
inſtrument at right angles to the plane of the horizon, 
and one of its edges parallel thereto, by means of the 
plummet, which, in he cafe, will hang down along the 
other. In this fituation turn the index, till, through the 
ſight, you ſee the top of the tower; and the arch of the 
limb of the quadrant between that ſide thereof parallel to 


in degrees; whence, and from the diftance meaſured as 


| before, its height in feet, &c. may be found by calcula- 
tion, as in the former caſe ; or, without calculation, by 
drawing from the data, on paper, a triangle ſimilar to the 
great one; whoſe baſe is the diſtance, and its perpendi- 


cular, meaſured on the ſcale, is the height of the tower. 
UADRANT, uſe f the, in meaſuring horizonta} diſtantes. 
[ — the guadrant be a leſs proper inſtrument'for this 

purpoſe, than a theodolite, ſemicircle, or the like, be- 


* cauſe angles Ker than quadrants cannot be taken here- 


by, yet nece 
courſe to it. ; | 
The manner of its application herein is the fame with 
that of the ſemicircle ; all the difference between the two 
inſtruments conſiſting in this, that che one is an arch of 
1809, and can therefore take an angle of any quantity; 

the other is only an arch of 989, and is Yhereforc 


ty ſometimes obliges perſons to have re- 


6 that quantity. See, therkfore, Sr- 
MI CIRCLE. | n wen merits Oey 


QUanDRANT, a//ronomical, is a large uadrant, uſually made 
of braſs or iron bars, having 1 f 


imb curiouſly divided, 
diagonally or otherwiſe, into degrees and minutes, and 
even ſeconds, if poſſible ; with plain fights fixed to one 
ſide of it; or, inſtead thereof, a teleſcope, and an index 
moving about the centre, carrying either plain ſights, or 
a teleſgg pe, „%% x; He) 
Thele quadrants,are of principal uſe in Taking obſerva- 
f the ſun, planets, or fixed 1 
The ancients uſed only plain ſights; but the moderns 
have found it of great benefit to uſe teleſcopes inſtral of 


"hen om A * r 
This quadraiit (fee Tab, IV. Aftrondiny, fig- $47 my be 


. 


: t& £ 8 * 
y age, 
4X : 5 * 4 
a a. N 0 4 
| | + | 
9 * 
— + 6 
7 55 


Acre 


| by taining a pe 
| fitted. into the pedeſtal ; for as this ſcrew is turned about | 


by means of a key, at the fame time it cauſes the axis to 
turn, by the falling in of its threads between the teeth 


of a ſtrong thick circle on the ſaid axis. Behind the 


- quadrant is fixed; at right angles to its lane,” a ſtrong 
- thick portion of a circle, 


| is likewiſe another ſtrong thick pe 

_- ſomewhat greater than a ſemicircle, 
which is moveable upon two fixed ſtuds, at rig | 
to the former portionz ſo that the plane of this portion 


ion of a circle, 


of the quadrant: On che fide of this portion, which is 


made flat next to the other fixed portion, is a contrivance |' 
with a ſcrew, and perpetual ſcrew, ſuch that in turning | 
the ferew, the threads of the perpetual: ſcrew may be | 


- Jocked in between the teeth of the fixed ciroular portion; 
and by this means the quadrant fixed to any point, ac- 
And when the quadrant is to be moved a little in 
ſaid direction, this may be done bf turning the perpe- 
- tual ſcrew with a key. The outſide of the above men- 


about the centre thereof the axis is moveable, according 


to the direction of the plane of the ſaid portion. In this 


axis flides a little piece, carrying a perpetual ſcrew, whoſe 


threads, by means of a trigger, may be locked in between | OY with the eye placed in one of t 


the teeth of the moveable circular portion. And ſo when 


the axis is ſet in the pedeſtal, the quadrant may be fixed | 


to any point, according to the direction of the plane of 


the ſaid moveable portion. Therefore by theſe contri-| 
voances, the quadrant may be readily fixed to any required | 
ſituation, for obſerving celeſtial phenomena, without | 
| e is a piece ſliding on the in- 
dex, upon which the moveable teleſcope is faſtened, car- 
rying a ſcrew and perpetual ſcrew ; ſo that when the te- 
leſcope and index are to be fixed upon any point in the 
be done by means of 
of the perpetual ſcrew | 
in between ſome of the teeth cut round the curve ſur- 
face of the limb of the inſtrument ;- and when the index | 
and teleſcope are to be moved a very minute ſpace back-| 
_ wards or forwards along the limb, this is done by means | . 
a ſmall wheel, faſtened upon the afore- | 


moving the pedeſtal. 


limb of the inſtrument, this my 
the ſcrew which locks the thread 


named piece, which is cut into a certain number of teeth, 
and whoſe axis is at right angles to the plane of the quad- 


rant; for this wheel moves another (having the ſame | 
number of teeth as that) which is at the end of the cylin-| 


der, on which is the ſcrew; and thus the per- 


petual ſcrew is turned about; and fo the index and tele-| 
85 3 3 may be moved a very ſmall ſpace backwards or for- 


pe 
wards along the limb. The number of teeth into which 


_ . the curve ſurface of the limb is divided muſt be as great 
| ſcrew falling | 


as poſſible, and the threads of the | 
between them very fine; for upon this the exactneſs of 


olf braſs, except the pedeſtal and 


above, and turned horizontally round on its axis, till, 
through the moveable teleſcope, the object be ſeen to fall 
in with the 
dlegrees cut 


the index give the altitude required. 


A large e dhe. (with a teleſcopic fight) fixed in the | 
plane of the meridian to a wall, is thence called a MURAL | 
arch, and is found to be the moſt accurate, expeditious, | 
and commodious inſtrument, for the chief purpoſes of | 

| articular conſtruction of this inſtru- | 
_ ment, and the method of graduating it, with the curious | 
| app ratus lately invented by Mr. Bird, and applied to 
this purpoſe, would require a more ample and minute ac- 
Count than the nature of this work will allow); we ſhall, | 
therefore, refer to the writers cited under MURAL arch. | 
M. Gerſten has given us a deſcription of a new aſtrono-| | 
mical mural quadrant, which he ſays. is free from many | 


. aſtronomy. The 


of the uſual inconveniencies attending the uſe of ſuch in- 
_ __ _  {truments. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 483. ſect. 18. 
Be” We Davis's. See BacksTarr. 
Ihe theory of this quadrant is very intelligible 
line AC (Tab. Navigation, Ag. 6. 
arc FGC is | | 
- Horizon ; but the are FG C = the are BE+GC; and 
the arc dfF = go? a the altitude and zenith diſtance 


I for the 


taken NN z conſequently the zenith diſtance ares 


F=DB+CF. 


+C 


When the horizon is obſcured by hazy weather, Davies 
quadrant is of no uſe ; and this often occaſions melan- 
therefore, been ſought 


. choly conſequences. Means have, 
wry Vor. V. Ne 0 


— 


greater than a ſemicircle, hav- | 
7 -- frag ſemicircle of the outſide thereof cut into teeth. | 


ind the quadrant, | 
t angles | 


1. | 5 | | | | 
uſe of this inſtrument is obvious. Being adjuſted as 


int of interſection of the croſs-hairs ; the | 


being horizontal, the | 
_ to the height of the ſun above the| 
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be eg reſnody this gefect. Ir, Hadley has recom- 


mended. and deſcr. bed a ſpirit level for this purpoſe. Mr. 
Leigh propoſes a water - level to be fixed to the gquaurant; 

and he likewiſe has 2 the deſcription and uſe of an 
apparatus to be ad | 


water-level. : See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 430, Kc. or 
Abr. vol. viii p. 257 . 6 M. 
It has been obſerved, that one great objection againſt this 


vane up or down, which ſometimes cannot conveniently 


by an opportunity may be loſt of making the obſervation. 
But this defect is eaſily removed by hivng a long index 
or ruler fitted to the guadrant; one end moving round 

the centre to which the horizon vane is fixed, and hav- 
ing the fight vane fixed to the other end. By this con- 


which may be done without taking the inſtrument from 
| See 3H | | 199 7% 
by. N Gunter's, 


Edm. Gunter. | 188% e 
This, beſide the 3 limb, fixed ſights, and a plum- 
met, as in the ot 

GRAPTHICAL prajeclion of the ſphere on the plane of the 


poles; by 


| to this inſtrument, - conſiſting of a 
mercurial level, which he prefers, no doubt july, to'a 


* 


inſtrunient is che trouble and time loſt in Hiding the ſight- | 


| | be done without taking the quadrant from the eye, where- 
may be parallel, inclined, or at right angles to the plane 


trivance the fight vane may be readily raiſed higher, or 
lowered, by the motion of the index about its centre, 
cording to the direction of the plane of the fixed portion. 


e fore- 6 | Tl 1 - 

is a kind of quadrant (repreſented _ 
Tab. IV. Aſtronomy, fig. 85.) invented by our countryman 
- tioned moveable circular portion is cut into teeth, and 5 | 


er quadrants, has, "likewiſe, a $STEREO- 


which, beſides the common uſes of other quadrants, fe- 


veral uſeful queſtions in aſtronomy, &c. are eaſily ſolved. 
QUADRANT, uſe of Gunter's. 1. Tofind the ſun's meridian 
given meridian allitude. Lay the thread to the day of the 
month in the ſcale next the limb; and the degree it cuts 
in the limb is the ſun's meridian altitude. 


30, the altitude ſought. And, contrarily, the thread be- 
1ng ſet to the 
month. | 
2. To find the hour of the day. Having put the bead, 
which ſlides on the thread, to the ſun's place in the eclip- 
tic, obſerve the ſun's altitude by the quadrant; then, if 


will fall upon the hour required. at. 
Thus, ſuppoſe on the 20th of April, the ſun being then 


in the beginning of Taurus, I obſerve the ſun's altitude 


by the quadrant to be 36?, I place the bead to the begin- 
ning of Taurus in the ecliptic, and la 
36 of the limb, and find the bead to Gul upon the hour- 
line marked 3 and 9; accordingly, the hour is either g 
in the morning, or 3 in the afternoon. Again, laying 
the bead on the hour given (having firſt rectified, or put 
it to the ſun's place) ch 
limb gives the altitude. „ 
Note, The bead may be rectified otherwiſe; viz. by bring- 


the hour-line of 12. 
contrariwiſe.. Set the bead to the ſun's place in the eclip- 


the bead will cut the degree of declination required. 

Contrarily, the bead being adjuſted to a given declina- 
tion, and the thread moved to the ecliptic, the bead will 
cut the ſun's place. | Fa 


aſcenſion ſought. 
right aſcenſion, it cuts the ſun's place in the ecliptic. 
5. The ſun's altitude being given, to find his azimuth; and 
contratiwiſe. Rectify the 
cond article), and obſerve the ſun's altitude; eee . 
thread to the complement of that altitude; thus the bead 
will give the azimuth ſought, among the azimuth lines. 
6. 7 find the ſun's amplitude either rifing or ſetting, when 
the day of the month or 
rectified for the time, be brought to the horizon; and 
there it will ſhew the amplitude ſought. | 


Offs To find the hour of the night, from ſome of the five ſtars 
4-44 down. on N 


you intend to obſerve, and find how many hours it is off 
verted into hours, and mark the difference; which dif- 
ference, added to the obſerved: hour of the ſtar from the 
meridian, ſhews how many hours the ſun. is gone from 
the meridian z which is the hour of the night. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. on the 25th of May, the ſun being in 
the fourth degree of Gemini, I ſet the bead to Arcturus ; 


and, obſerving his altitude, ſind him to be in the weſt, 
about 52 big and _ bead to: fill: on the hour- line of 


: N 8 3 ” 
: 


Thus, the thread being laid on the 15th of May, cuts 8 


the thread be laid over the ſame in the limb, the bead 


3. To find the ſun's declination from his | place given, and 


1. Put the bead to the ſtar. 


altitude for any given day; or the day vf the month for any 


meridian altitude, will ſne the day of the 


the thread over 


e degree cut by the thread on the 


ing the thread to the day of the month, and the bead to 
the inſtrument very much depends. Quadrants of this > oak „ 

kind are commonly two feet radius, and made altogether |' 
perpetual ſcrews; the 


- r have each two glaſſes and croſs-hairs in their tic; move the thread to the line of declination ET, and 


4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcenſon; 
or contrarily. Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the 
. ecliptic, and the degree it cuts on the limb is the right 
3 laying the thread on the 


d for the time (as in the ſe- 


un place is given. Let the bead, 


the meridian (by article 2.); then, from the right aſcen- 
ion of the ſtar, ſubtract the ſun's right aſcenſion con- 


* 


* 


two afternoon; then will che hour be 11 hours 50 mi- 


nutes paſt noon ; or to minutes ſhort of midnight. 


For 62, the ſun's right aſcenſion, converted into time, | 
makes 4 hours 8 minutes; which, ſubtracted from 13 
hours 58 minutes (the right Alcea of Arcturus), the | 


remainder will be 9 hours 530 minutes; which, added to 


2 hours, the obſerved diſtance of Arcturus from the me- 
the hour of the night to He- 11 hours 50 | 


ridian, ſhews 
QUADRANT, Hadley's, the common name ſor the juſtly 
eſteemed quadrant, invented by the late John Hadley, Eſq. 
This quadrant, which at firſt thared the fate of many 
other ingenious inventions, to be neglected by ignorant 


and obſtinate men, even though highly uſeful to them in | 
their profeſſion, has at laſt made its way, in ſpite of ha- ; 


bit and prejudice, and is now generally ned. 
The firſt idea of this excellent inſtrument feems to hav 
been ſuggeſted by Dr. Hooke; for Dr. Sprat, in his 


Hiſtory of the Royal Society, p. 246, mentions the in- 
vention of a new inſtrument for taking angles by reflec- | 
tion, by which means the eye at the ſame time. ſees the | 
two objects both as touching the fame point, 1 | 
diſtant almoſt to a ſemicircle ; which is of great uſe for | 


making exact obſervations at ſea. This inſtrument is de- 


_- feribed and illuſtrated by a figure in Dr. Hooke's Poſthu- | 
maous Works, p. 503. But as it admitted of only one | 
reflection, it would not anſwer the purpoſe. This was | 


at laſt effected by Sir Tfaac Newton, who communicated 


to Dr. Halley a paper of hisown writing, containing the | 


deſcription of an inſtrument with two reflections, which 
ſoon after the doctor's death was found among his papers 
by Mr. Jones, who communicated it to the Royal So- 
ciety, and it was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, NV 465, anno 1742. See Martyn's Abridg. 
© vol. viii. p. 129, &c. How it happened that Dr. Hal- 


| ley never mentioned this in his hfe-time is very extraor- | 
dinary; more eſpecially as John Hadley, Eſq. has de- | 
ſcribed, in N 240, anno 1731, an inſtrument conſtruct- | | 
ed on the ſame principles, which is now in general uſe | 
among the ſkilful ſeamen of moſt maritime nations. See | 
Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi: p. 139. Mr. Hadley, who was | 

+ well acquainted with Sir Iſaac Newton, might have heard | 
him ſay, that Dr. Hooke's propoſal could be effected by | 


means of a double reflection; and, perhaps, in confe- | 


quence of this hint, he applied himfelf, without any pre- 


- vious knowledge of what Sir Iſaac Newton had actually 


one, to the conſtruction of his inſtrument. Mr. God- 
frey of Penſylvania had recourſe to a ſimilar expedient; 
and, therefore, ſome gentlemen of that colony have 
aſcribed the invention of this admirable inſtrument to 
Hadley's 
conſiſts of an arch ABC Tab. Navigation, fig. 16.) 
Which is an octant, or eighth part of a circle, though a 
ſextant, or ſixth part of a circle, renders it more uſeful; 
an index D, with its Vernier's fealez a fpeculum E; 
two horizontal glaſſes F and G, with their adjuſters; 
two ſkreens K, K; and two ſight vanes H, I. The octant 
cConſiſts of the two radiuſes or bars AB, AC; the arch 


or limb BC; and the two braces L, M, which ſtrengthen | 


and prevent it from warping. The arch contains only the | 


eighth part of the circumference of a circle, or 45 de- 


grees, which is divided into 90 primary diviſions, each | 
of which repreſents degrees, and numbered o, 10, 20, 
39, &c. to yo, beginning at each end of the arch ſor the 
convenience of numbering both ways, either for altitudes 
or zenith diſtances. Every degree is ſubdivided into two 
or three parts, and theſe, either by the method of dia- 
gonals, or by Vernier's diviſion or ſcale (which is much 
better) are 1o divided as to ſhew one or two minutes. 
The index D is a flat rod or bar, moveable round the 
centre of the inſtrument ; that part of the index which 
| flides over the graduated arch BC having either a ſharp 
edge to cut the diagonal divifions, when ſo divided, or 
having upon it a Vernier's ſcale. From the bottom of the 
index turns up, ons the back of the inſtrument, a 
piece of braſs, with a ſerew in it, ſerving to faſten the 
index againſt , any diviſion. The index, when moved 
along the arch, tho 


the Vernier ſcale, fee VERNIER, 


In order to underſtand its uſe in this inſtrument, we may | 


obſerve, that Hadley's quadrants, being generally of 


_ eighteen inches radius, have each degree on the limb di- 


vided into three parts, of twenty minutes each, and the 
breadth of the Vernier ſcale equal to ſeven degrees; and 
as theſe ſeven degrees are divided into twenty-one parts 
on the limb, each of twenty minutes, the ſeale is divided 
into twenty equal parts; conſequently each diviſion on 
the ſcale is larger than each diviſion on the limb by one 
twentieth part of a diviſion on the limb, or one twentieth 
of twenty minutes; that is, each diviſion on the ſcale 


have | 


—_— as it is now conſtructed and uſed, | 


uld be taken hold of by the bottom 
part, and not by the middle. For the conſtruction of 
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exceeds each on the limb by one minute of a degrer; 
conſequently in whatever place the Vernier's ſcale ftands, 
one of its divifions will always ſtand againſt; or lofeito 
'a diviſion on the limb. The middle line of the index D, 
which is the moveable radius of the quadram, SAY. 
index or pointer of the Vernier: ſcale, Which is uſun 
its middle line, having ten diviſions, or minutes oh earth 
fide, and numbered 5, 10 to the right, and 15, ro. to 
the left; that is, the firſt 10 minutes of tlie ſdale are 
reckoned in order from the middle line or index to the 
right, and the latter 10 minutes are to be reckoned from 
the left-hand end of the ſcale towards the right, and 
end at the middle line. If the middle line or index of 
the Vernier ſtood againſt 485, one diviſton, and lefs than 
half of another diviſion; and on examining the right- 
hand ſide of the ſcale, the ſeventh diviſion ſtood againſt 
a diviſion on the limb, the index in this cafe is reckoned 
to ſtand againſt 480 275%, If the index of the ſcale ſtood 
againſt 34 two diviſions, and more than half of an- 
other, and on examining the teft-hand' fide of the ſeale, 
it was found that the ſixteenth diviſion thereof ſtood 
againſt a diviſion on the limb, it is to be read 340 56%; 
and ſo of others. The exact coincidence of the divi- 
ſions on the limb and ſcale is beſt diſcovered by a mag- 
nifying glaſs, or double convex lens. een, 
The ſpeculum of the ' quadrant is a piece of flat glaſs, 
quickſilvered on one fide, and ſet in a braſs box, with the 
ſurface of the ſpeculum perpendicular to the plane of the 
inſtrument, againſt whoſe centre ſtands the middle of the 
glaſs, its ſurface coinciding with the middle line of the 
index. As the index ſlides along the arch, the -pofitiowof 
the Ir eulum is altered, it being fixed to the index. The 
uſe of the ſpeculum is to receive the rays from the object 
obſerved; and reflect them on the horizon-glaſſes, which 
are ſmall pieces of looking-glaſs placed on one of the 
radiuſes, with their faces turned obliquely to the ſpecu- 
lum. The glaſs F has only its lower part quickſilvered, 
and ſet in braſs-work; the upper part being left tranſpa- 
rent, to ſee the horizon through it. In the middle of the 
glaſs G is a tranſparent flip, through which the horizon 
is to be ſeen. Both theſe glaſſes are ſo mounted, as to 
have their poſitions ſet truly by their adjuſters at the back, 
if the frame of the inftrument ſhould be warped. 
The ſkreens are two pieces of coloured glaſs ſet in frumes, 
and intended to prevent the ſun's rays from injuring che 
eyes of the obſerver. When they are uſed with the glaſs 
F, they are to be where the figure ſhews them; but 
when uſed with the glaſs G, they are to be ſet at the hole 
above G. The ſight-vane at H is uſed with che glaſs 


——ͤ— 


— — — 


— 


| in back-obſervations, when'the face is turned from the = 
him. Martyn's Abr. Phil. Tranſ. vol. viii. p. 366, 8c. | 


object; and the fight-vane I, which has two holes, is 
uſed with the glals F in fore-obſervations, or when the 
face is turned towards the object. _ e SF 
QuADRAN H, Hadley's, to rettify or adjufl, 1. For the 
Forecobſervation. Bring the index D eloſe to the button 
, that the middle of the Vernier's ſcale may ſtand againſt 
o degree; look through the right-hand hole in the vane 
I, and direct the fight through the tranſparent part of 
the glaſs F, to obferve the horizon. Now if the hori- 
zon-line, ſeen both in the quiekſilvered part, and through 
the tranſparent part, ſhould coincide, or make one frog F 
line, then is the glaſs F truly adjuſted; but if one of the 
horizon-lines ſtands above the other, flacken the ferew 
in the middle of the lever behind the glaſs F, and turn 
the ſcre at the end of the lever, backwards or forwards, 
as there is occaſion, until the horizon-lines cothcide ; 
faſten the ſcrew in the middle of the lever, and then is 
the horizon-glaſs adjuſt ee. 
2. For the back-obſervation. Turn the butten þ on one 
fide, and ſet the middle line of the index D as many de- 
grees before o degree, as is twice the DI of the hori- 
zon, according to your height above the horizon j hold 
the plane of the inſtrument vertically, with the arch 
downwards; look through the hole in the vane H; and 
if the horizon-line, ſeen through the- tranſparent flit in 
the glaſs G, coincides with the image of the horizon 
ſeen in the quickſilvered part of the ſame glaſs, then is 
the glaſs G in its proper poſition: if not, ſlacken the 
ſcrew- pin in the middle of the lever behind the glaſs G, 
and looking through the vane H, as before directed, turn 
the ſcrew at the end of the lever backwards or forwards, 
as it is wanted, until the horizon-line coincides 4 then 
tighten the middle ſcrew, and the glaſs-G is adjuſted. 
In ſetting this glaſs by the oppofite horizon; the head 
ſhould be held a little backwards, not to integeept the 
light from behind. The horizon ſeen from behind will 
be inverted 4. that is, the water will appear above, and the 
ſky below; and if the two horizon-lines croſs one an- 
other, the inſtrument is not held upright. Vs 
QuapranT, Hadley's, to take the ſun's dltitute with, 1. 
By-the ee ex Fix the {kreens K above the ho- 
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 rizon-glaſs F, uſing either, or both of them) according 
| | 5 "I 


at the horizon through t 


- * 
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to the, ſtrengtvof the-ſun's rays, by turning one n both 


of the frames of theſe glaſſes cloſe againſt the planę or 


face of the inſtrument; then the face being turned to- 
wards the fun, hold the quadrant 


| | the braces L, M, 
or by either radius, as is found moſt convenient, ſo as 


to be in a vertical poſition with the arch downwards; put 


the. eye cloſe. to the right-hand hole in the vane Iz look 


the left-hand, until the image of the ſun, ſeen; in the 


quickfilvered part, falls in with the line of the horizon, 
taking either the upper or under edge of the ſolar image; 
| ſwing your body gently from ſide to fide, and if the | 


edge of the ſun uſed be obſeryed not to cut, but to touch 
the horizon-line, like a tangent, the obſervation is well 


to the ſaid degrees, gives the altitude of the fup's.centre ; | 


made; then ſhall the degrees on the arch, reckoned from | 
that end nest your body, give the akitude of that edge 
of the ſun which was brought to the horizon. 


16 min tes added 


If the lower edge was obſerved, then 


but if the upper edge was: uſed, the, 16 minutes muſt be 


2. By the back-obſervation. Put the. ſtem of the ſkreens 


= 


K into the hole next the horizon-glaſs G, uſing them, as | 
before ſaid, according to the ſtre 


ngth of the ſun's rays; 


then the back being turned to the ſun, hold the inſtru- 
ment by the radius C and brace L, in a vertical poſition | 
with the arch downwards; put the eye cloſe to the hole 
in the vane H, look for the horizon through the tranſpa-| 

rent lit in the glaſs G; with the right-hand move the 
index D, until the image of the fun, ſeen in the  quick-| 
ſilvered part of the glaſs G, ſtands in the horizon-line, | 


ſeen through the tranſparent ſlit, uſing either the upper 
or under edge of the ſun; ſwing your body gently to the 


right and left, to try if the ſun's edge runs along the ho- 

e obſervation is well made, and the] 
degrees reckoned from that end of the arch fartheſt from | 
your body, will give the altitude of that part of the ſun 


which was obſerved. 


obſerved, then the 16 minutes are to be added. 


of uſing the 16 minutes. 


” 


_ readily, either in the fore or back-obſervation. 


The fore-obſervation is rather moſt convenient, eſpecially | 
in great altitudes, becauſe there is a much larger _ 
above and below the altitude wanted, than there is in 
back obſervation, which, on account of the obliquity of 
the ſpeculum and horizon glaſſes, is more contracted in 
its uſe; and indeed the back-obſervations need never be 
uſed for the ſun, when there is a clear horizon forwards, 
or under the ſun; when this is hazy and ill defined, then 
it is beſt to uſe the back-obſervation, if the horizon is 
clear that oy and therefore it is proper that the hori- 
uld be 3 readineſs, by having it 


e 


zon-glaſs G 


well adjuſted; but becauſe the former method is not 


which is ſomewhat more convenient. 3 
 Anither way to adjuſt for the bac hal ſer vation. Take the 

altitude of the lower edge of the ſun by the fore-obſerva- 
tion, as near to noon as can be; then put the ſkreens 


part 24 
move the index forward, and as the im 
the centre of the quadrant deſcend alſo to keep it in the 
ſilvered part, till it comes down on a line with the hori- 
tranſpaxent part ; and the obſerv-· 


Zong" ſeen. through the 
ation ia made. 


readily attained by beginners, we ſhall annex another, 


into the hole near the vane H, and turning your back to 
the ſun, and holding the inſtrument properly, taking care 


not to move the index, look for the horizon: line through 
the tranſparent ſlit of the glaſs G, and if the horizon- line 
touches the upper . the ſun's image in the glaſs G, 
it is properly adjuſted: 


| if they do not touch, 
laſs by the lever behind it, till they do. Ws 
his operation muſt be done quickly, before the ſun ſen- 


ſibly alters in altitude; and may be frequently repeated 


to make the fore and back-obſervations agree. 


UADRANT, - Hadley s, to take the altitude of a flar with. 
Q Look directly up at the ſtar 


1. By n e 
through the vane I, and tranſparent part of the glaſs H, 
the index D being cloſe to the button ; then will the 


image of the ſtar, by reflection, be ſeen in the ſilvered 


againſt the ſtar, ſeen through the other part: 
age deſcends, let 


tranſparent part of the hori- 
on- glaſs F; at the fame time move the index D with 


then be no need 
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If che ſun's lower edge was obſerved, then 16 minutes 
ſubtracted from the before found degrees, will give the 
altitude of the fun's centre; but if the upper edge was | 


In either of theſe obſervations, if the altitude of the | 
centre could be obſerved, there would 


Io find the ſun more eaſily in the horizon; turn your 

back to the ſun, and look through the vane I and glaſs 
F, down on the-middle of the ſhadow of your head; 
move the index forward, till the reflected image of the 
horizon before you is brought down to the place you look 
don, in the glaſs F; and the index will then be ſet pretty 
near to the altitude, and ſo fitted to find the ſun more | 


turn the 


titude. 


3d. Although Mr. Hadley 


au A 


the tranſparent ſlit in the glaſs G, look direckly at the 
ſtar; at the ſame time move the index till the image of 

the horizon, behind you, being refleQed by the great ſpe- 
culum, is ſeen. in the quickſilxered part of G, and meets 
the ſtar; and the index will then ſhew the degrees of al- 
If the altitude of the ſtar is pretty great, ſore other 
ſtars, beſide that wanted, may appear by the light paſſmg 


by the * ſpeculum, and falling on the glaſs G; the light - 
of thel 


| will dance with the motion of the inſtrument, 
but the true ftar will remain about the middle of the 
glaſs at reſt, and ſo the others cannot be miſtaken' for the 


true one. 


Every altitude obſerved at ſea muſt be <orreted: two 
. corrections. are common to the centre of every object; 
and three to the moon, for the Dir of the horizon, the 
\REFRACTION,, and the PARALLAX 3: for which purpoſe 


tables are provided. See Tables requiſite to be uſed, 
with the Aſtronomical and Nautical — 17663 


and Robertſon's Navigation, book ix. p. 303. 


Hadley's quadrants, within a few years paſt, having been 
applied to take the neceſſary obſervations for finding the 
longitude at ſea, it has been found that ſuch obſervations 
required a degree of accuracy, of which the inſtruments, 
conſtructed in the common Way, were not capable. And 


expert mariners having complained of theſe defects, dif- 


ferent workmen have applied ſundry articles to the qua- 
drants to remedy. the inconveniencies complamed of; 
ſome of which are, 143515 Ts 


1ſt. A ſcrew to the lower end of the index, to regulate 
its motion when brought by the hand to a.divifion nearly 


ſhewing the contact required; and a magnifying glaſs to 


read the diviſions between the limb and Vernier. 
ad. A ſmall tube, or teleſcope, inſtead of the ſight-vanes, 
to direct the line of fight in a poſition parallel to the 


plane of the quadrant; which tube was fcrewed into a 


ring fixed to a ſquare ſtem that flid in the ſocket made 
for the fight-vane, and by the help of a ſcrew in its bot- 


tom (at the back of the quadrant) the ſtem could be 


raiſed or lowered ſo as to move the axis of the teleſcope 
to point to any part of the horizon- glaſs judged ſitteſt tor 


the obſervation. 


3d. The extending che arch from an octant to a ſextant, 
or ſixth part of a circle, whereby angles exceeding go | 
degrees may be obſerved; as is ſometimes wanted in 


taking the angular diſtance between the moon and ſun, ' 


or moon and ſtar: alſo, for the convenience of holding 
the inftrument eafily in ſuch obſervations, a ſtout handle 
was fixed to the back, which was a very neceſſary ad- 


dition. | 


But other errors or inconveniencies {till attended theſe in- 


ſtruments, namely, 


iſt. The ſpeculum being liable, in the ordinary way of 
fitting it, to be bent; and conſequently the ſame obſerv- 
ation would have different meaſures, according as the 


object happened to be reflected from different parts of 


the ſpeculum. This has lately been rectiſied by a new 
manner of ſetting the ſpeculum in its frame. 
2d. The adjuſtment of the horizon-glaſſe. 
Both theſe glaſſes are to ſtand perpendicular to the plane 


of the inſtrument; and when o on the index ſtands 
againſt o on the arch, the plane of the fore-horizon-glaſs 
is to be parallel to the plane of the ſpeculum; and the 


plane of the back-horizon-glaſs is to be at right angles to 


the ſpeculum. A-new method of adjuſting theſe glaſſes 
has been lately diſcovered, very accurate in principle, and 
ready in practice; particularly for the back-obſervation, 


which hitherto has been but little uſed on account of the 


difficulty of adjuſting its horizon-glaſs; which has latelß 
been happily removed by the ingenious Mr. Peter Dol- 


lond, optician to his majeſty; and he alſo thought of the 


method of eee the index ſpeculum from being 


bent in its frame. By his adjuſtments, angles of any 
magnitude under 180 degrees may be taken; viz. by the 
fore - obſervation all under 120%, with a ſextant; and by 
the back - obſervation, all between yo and 180 degrees. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. att. 14. p. 95, &c. 

at firſt directed that the line 
of fight ſhould be parallel to the plane of the inſtrument; 
and for preſerving it ſo, propoſed, that in the teleſcope 


ſhould be fixed two parallel wires, which in uſing ſhould 


be parallel to the quadrant, and the contact of the ob- 
jects ſhould be obſerved in the middle between the two 
wires z yet theſe circumſtances not being ſufficiently at- 


tended to; therefore the two parallel wires are now 


placed in the focus of the eye-glaſs, and divide the dia- 


meter of the field of view into three equal parts; and 


when the teleſcope is adjuſted parallel to the plane of the 
inſtrument, it will remain fo during the obſervation. 
4th. As every .glaſs mitror has two reflexions, viz. one 


from the face, and one from the filyered back; theſe 


* ö ; 


au 


double reflexions not only cauſe ſome confuſion among 
the reflected rays, . but 'confiderable errors might ariſe 
| ſhould the face and back of the glaſs be not parallel 

anes: none of theſe could happen from a plane mirror 
which has but one reflexion; and, therefore, the upper 
part of the index ſpeculum has its back rough ground and 


= 4 
l 


_ blacked; whereby this part will reflect the rays only | 


Which fall on its ace; and theſe ſufficiently ſtrong when 
the object obſerved is bright; bat when other wife, the 


object may be obſerved from the lower part of the ſpecu- 


lum, Which is ſilvered; the line limiting theſe two parts 
is parallel to the plane of the quadrant. This improve- 
ment was directed by the reverend Mr. Maſkelyne, aſtro- 

nomer royal. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixii. art. 15, p. 99, &c. 
The Pct bool how theſe ſeveral adjuſtments are to be 
made, together with ſome other particulars relating to 


the uſe of the inſtrument, are fully treated of in the 
book which accompanies the ſale of Mr. Dollond's qua- 


drants. 


We ſhall here add, that one great inconvenience which | 
mariners have to ſtruggle with at ſea is the frequent want | 


of an horizon, ariſing from the hazineſs of the atmo- 
ſphere, and tremulous motion of the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. To remedy this many methods have been propoſed ; 
among which Serſon's whirling ſpeculum or top (fee 
_ Hor120NTAL fpeculum, and Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvii. 
part ii. p. 352.) was, for ſome time, 7 a 2 * 
inſtrument, but it has been found imperfect. See Da- 
_viss QUADRANT. ta C 
Some artiſts, ſays Mr. Robertſon, uſe the following me- 
thod: into a wooden, or iron, cireular box, of about two 
and a half, or three inches diameter, and about half an 
inch deep, pour about a pound or more of quickſilver; 
and on this lay a metal ſpeculum, or piece of plain glaſs, 
whoſe diameter is about one-third of an inch leſs than 


that of the box; this will float in the quickſilver, and 
ſhew the image of the ſun very ſteady: This apparatus 
tual ray paſs through the fights, the bead will ſhew the 
Tizon. The ſpeculum or glafs ſhould be homogeneous, | Ts 5 5 | 


being ſlung in jimbals, will preſerve a tolerable good ho- 


and have parallel ſides. There are ſome workmen who 


can work the two planes of a piece of glaſs, ſo that they | 


- ſhall be demonſtratively parallel. Or, fine ſurface of 
the quickſilver will anſwer the purpoſe of itfelf. In all 
_ obſervations with thefe artificial horizons, a piece of co- 


preſerve the eye; and the ſkreens K may be taken off. 


QuapranT, Hadley's, theory of. It is a firſt principle in- 


optics, that the angle of incidence, whatever be the in- 
clination of the incident ray, is equal to the angle of re- 
flection, 1. e. if the angle of incidence DBA be 30“, 

the angle of reflection DBC will be alſo 309. It is alſo 


_ - plain, that if while the radiant A /Tab. Navigation, 
fig. 17, and fig. 18.) remains in the fame place, the | 
mirror EF, by revolving round B, moves into the poſi- 


tion fe, then the alteration in the angle between the in- 


| cident and reflected ray will be double to the angle ſhew- | 
ing the change of poſition in the mirror. Suppoſe the 


mirror changes 10® from the radiant, then the perpen- 
dicular BD goes 10 farther from the radiant A into the 


| poſition B d; and the incident angle dBA is 40%, and 


dhe reflected angle 4 Be is 40“; fo the angle ABC is 


altered from 60 to 809; a difference of 209 for 10 
change of poſition in the mirror. Suppoſe again the 


mirror to change, in poſition, 10? towards the radiant 
As, then the perpendicular is changed into B d, 10? 


nearer to the radiant; and the angle DBA of 30 be- 


comes 4B A of 20 = 4Bc; ſo that the angle ABe is 
40, whereas ABC was 602?; that is, by altering the 
_ poſition of the mirror 109, the angle ABC was altered 


= 209. It may be otherwiſe demonſtrated, that with | 
- Hadley's quadrant, the angle of elevation under which | 


an object is ſeen, is equal to twice the arch which the in- 
dex has paſſed over. The inſtrument or angle A'CB 
Hg. 19.) is 45%; ab is a reflecting glaſs fixed parallel to 


CB; CD is the index, with a reflecting glaſs at G, ſo | 


fixed as to be parallel to a4, when CD coincides with 
Ch; 8 the ſun; SG a ſolar ray reflected from G to F, 
and from F to E, the place of the eye; and HFE the 
horizontal line at the time of the obſervation. Then 
will the angle of elevation IGS be equal to twice the 
Angle BCD; for the angle of reflection DG F = the 
angle of incidence SGC = CGL. And the angle of 
reſſection bPE = the angle of incidence aFG = FLE 


(ab being parallel to LE) = FEL. But IGC = HPC 


- =PCE + PEC (the external angle being equal to the 
two internal and oppoſite) = PCE + FLE = PCE + 
- GCL + CGL. Or IGC = IGS'+ SGC=PCE (or 
cl) + GCL + CGL = 2BCD + CGL. Conſe- 
-. quently 168 S 2BCD. See Robertſon's Navigation, 
book ix. p. 2953 &c. p. 390, &. | 
Mr. Michell has eee ee for ſur- 
veying, and eſpecially the furveying 
SN 1 9 N ; 


| alſo for piloting ſhips into hart 


| ſun is elevated every hour 
loured glafs ſhould be fixed before the vane that is uſed to | 


harbours, and 


Iv. art. 10, p. 70. 


Mr. Wales, in captain Cook's Voyage, applied it to mea- 
ſurin ——— eclipſed in n ede of the ſun; in 
which operation it anſwers the purpoſe of a micrometer, 
to a great degree of certainty. "Bee | 
improvements ſuggeſted in the conſtruction of theſe in- 
ſtruments, and alſo of the various uſes to which they 


may be applied, in Magellan's Deſcription des Octants 


| xtants Anglois, &c. to. b . 
Other quadrants have been contrived ſince, by ſome in- 
genious artiſts, all of which have their merit; but the 
particulars of their conſtructions are too many for this 
| _— and perhaps, on the whole, nothing preferable to 
Mr. Hadley's invention has yet been found. 
QuaDRaANT, horodiftical, is > pretty, commodious inftru- 
ment; thus called from its uſe in telling the hot r of the 


— 


* 


ſo ready, that we ſhall defcribe both, for the ule of ſome 

who may want other conveniencies. 

Qu ADRANT, 7 and uſe of the horodickical. From 
the centre of the quadrant C Tab. IV. Afiron. 

whoſe limb AB is divided into 909, deſcribe ſeven con- 

cebntric cireles at intervals, at pleaſure; and to theſe add 


the figns of the zodiac in the order they are repreſented 


in the ſcheme. | 


2. Applying a ruler to the centre C, and the limb AB, 

mark upon the ſeveral parallels the degrees correſpond- 

ing to the altitude of the ſun when therein, for the given 
hours; connect the points belonging to the ſame - hour 
number of the hour. 


with a curve line, to which add t 
To the radius CA fit a couple of fights, and to the 


centre of the quadrant C, tie a thread with a plummet; 


and, upon the thread, a bead to ſlile. pe.” 
If, now, the bead be brought to the parallel wherein the 
ſun is, and the quadrant be directed to the ſun till a vi- 


hour. | 
in the degrees correſponding to the ſun's altitude. Since, 


| ſcribes, and through the d s of altitude to which the 


very nice, repreſent the hour-lines by arches of circles, 


Error. | | 


gens, finical, is an inſtrument of uſe in navigation. 


It is repreſented Tab. Navigation, fir. 20. and conſiſts 


of ſeveral concentric quadrantal arcs, divided into eight 


equal parts by radii, 


with parallel right lines croſſing each 
other at right angles. n 20fRR, x e 


of the horizon and meridian: if, then, BC be taken for 
a quadrant, e. gr. of the horizon, either of the ſides, 
| AB, may repreſcnt the meridian ; and the other, 


_Y 

| AG, will repreſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and weſt; 
and all the other lines parallel to AB will alſo be meri- 
dians; and all thoſe parallel to AC, will be eaſt and weſt 


parallels, or eaſt and weſt lines. 


quarter of the horizon; each containing 11 157. 


is ſubdivided into 127, diagonal-wiſe. 


To the centre is fixed a thread, as AL; which being laid : 


over any degree of the quadrant, ſerves to divide the ho- 
T1ZON. | | | 


The degrees of the circumference BC will repreſent de- 
grees of latitude, and the parallels to the fide AB, aſ- 


ſumed from every point of latitude to the axis AC, will 
be radii of the parallels of latitude, as likewiſe the fine- 


complements of thoſe latitudes. 1 


_ 


an account of the 


Its conſtruction is ſo fimple and eafy, and its application | 


fig- 86.) 


For the plummet, in this ſituation, cuts al} the parallels 
then, the bead is in the parallel which the ſun then de- 


re paſs hour- lines, the bead 
muſt ſhew the preſent hour. Some perſons who are not 


or even by ſtraight lines; and that without any ſenſible 


Now any of the arcs, e. gr. BC, may be accounted a2 
quadrant of any of the great circles of the ſphere, chiefly 


Again, the eight ſpaces into which the res are divided by 
the radii, repreſent the èight points of the compaſs in a 


If the /inical quadrant be taken for a fourth part of the 

| meridian, one fide thereof, AB, may be taken for the 
common radius of the meridian and the equator z and 
then the other, AC, will be half the axis of the world. 


Mom 


The arc BC is likewiſe divided into go”, and each degree J 


Suppoſe, then, it be required to find the degrees of lon- 


gitude contained in 83 of the lefler leagues, in the pa- 
rallel of 489. Lay | 


ing every {mall interval four leagues, and the interval 
between the broad lines twenty leagues. Then tracing 


out the parallel HG, from the point H to the thread; 


the part AG of the thread ſhews that 125 greater, 'or 
equinoctial leagues, make 6 157, allowing twenty leagues 


| to a degree, and three minutes for one league; and 


therefore, that 83 lefſer leagues AH, which make the 
difference of longitude of 


ay the thread over 489 of latitude on 
the circumference, and count thence the 83 leagues, on 
AB, beginning at A; theſe will terminate at H, allow- - 


courſe, and are equal to 
0 "te 


8 
* * 


85 Uſe of the finicai Ciba. There are formed trian- | 


8 1 * 
4 
F 2 
7 
3 1 wy 70 4 
1 . a 5 
* A* 1 
| Fa N 
\ F 
2 ws 


the radius of the parallel Sa . of the ſaid | 


rallel.... - 

If the ſhip: ſail an oblique {rad ſuch courſe, beſides | 

the north and ſouth greater es, gives leſſer leagues 

eaſterly and weſterly ; to be reduced to _— of | 

| tude of the equator. / But theſe being made nei- | 

ther on the parallel of departure, nor on that of arrival, 

but in all the intermediate ones, we muſt ſind a mean 
e r parallel between them. 


latitudes. Suppoſe, then, it were 1 to find a 
mean parallel between the parallels of 40% and 60. 
With your compaſſes take the middle between the - 
and Soth degree on the ſcale: this middle point will 


terminate againſt the ang degree, er is the mean 
parallel required, 


** upon this inſtrument fimilar to thoſe: made by a 
ip's way, with the meridians and parallels ;/ the fides | 


of which triangles are meaſured by the intervals Tab. II. Gunnery, 9.1 | 
between the concentric quadrants, and the l N. and | The uſe of this in ks nothing more being | 
1 diſtinguiſhed, every fifth, by Ta ack inthe tilt the | 
and ares ære every g cannon or mortar, and or r it, till 
broader line; fo that if each interval be an e 


league, there will be five between one broad line and 
another: and if every unterval be taken for four 

then there will be twenty leagues, which make a fea 
degree, from one broad line to the other. 1 
Now, Sos a ſhip to have failed 15 50 leagues north 
_ eaſt, one fourth north z which. is the thir ——— 

makes an angle of 337 45', with the north part of the 

meridian. Here are given two things; viz. the — 
andi the diſtance failed; by which a triangle may 
found on the inſtrument, ſimilar to that — ho 
ſhip's courſe, and her longitude and latitude; and h 
my the unknown parts of the — be found. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the centre A to ſent the place of 
departure; count, by means of the concentrie arcs, 
along the point the ſhip failed on, a as AD, t ʒo le 
— D; then is the point D the place 
arrived at, which note. This done, let DE be parallel | 
do the fide AC; and then there will be formed a right- 
—_  angked+ triangle AE D, ſimilar to that of the a | 
1 courſe, difference of —— and latitude: the ſide 

AE gives 125 leagues 
northwards; which makes 69 15', reckoning twenty 

leagues to à degree, &c. and the fide DE gives 83 
 lefler leagues anſwering to the bo guy rallels ;, which being 
; —— as ſhewn above, giv 


| And thus is the whale © triangle found 
1 — Sutton s, ſometimes alſo called Collins $ 

Pocket 22 * mma =p" ered 

drants (r te * , 1s the 

<3 — — of one 7 the * be- 
tween the tropics, upon the prune: of ee 
the eye being in the north pole. 

This is fitted to the latitude 8 Maas | 
ning from the right hand to the left are-parallels of alti- 


tude, and thoſe © croſſing ww dre-azimaths : the leſs of- 


the two circles bounding; tha projection is one fourth of 
tha tropic of — 4 © wh greater, one fourth of that 
af Cancer. The two eckptics: are drawn: from a point 


on the left edge of the — with the characters of 
the ſigns upon them; and the two horizons are drawn | 


the difference of latitude 


difference. of longi- | 


from the ſame point. The limb is divided both into de- 
pre ces and time; and, by having the funts/ altitude, the | 


ur of the day may be here found to a minute. 


The quadrantal arcs, next the centre, contain the « - 


lendar of month ; and under chem, i in ander are, iS 
th ſun's declination. 


1 jection is the quadrat, and line of ſhadous, being onl 


71 
4 8 _ of natural tangents:to the ares of the umb; and by 


thereof, the heights of towers, Ro. muy be taken 
conſiderable ext neſs. | 


Ups Cow or: Collins's Aeon "To fad the fine | 


the day, Wc. Lay the thread over the duyof tie month, 


EW. er cut | 
a 2 limb in the time of the ſun's riſing or ſetting, before 
2 fix ; and, at the ſame time, the bead wil out | 
| the: in the of the ſun's amplitude. 


— 


uppoſing it found 1. ow the tbr of April; lay | 


 the:thread overthe 24th of April z. bring tir bead to the | 
umme ecliptie, and carry it to tho af altitude 
4% In-which caſe the thread will our; the limb at 


91 . — 
Vel. Ne 293. | a: 


4 


of Juneryfing or e bis amplitude, azimuth: hour f 


obſerving the ſun's altitude with the: quadrant, | 


| pimp A 2 . 


to be either beer minus pa rin inthe woming, 
mong the avimuths ſhews the ſun's 


| Fry 4 from the — via. 417. 


5 velled or directed to. 


| thickneſs and breadth 25 dhe former, Between theſe 


1 — altitude; is am appen | 
9 the length) 
rant 
| and divided into ninety d | 8 
At the end, where = ns Br vextaligs, there. is n 


But note, tat 7 ho R's e bs than than whit. it 


is at fix O clock, the ' 
| thoſe parallels above 388 the bead being 


_ reQtified to the winter-ecli 


cliptic. 
ADRAN'T, in Gunnery, called alſo the 
o find this, we have on the inſtrument. «kak of eſe Jo an inſtrument ſerving 0 bann ſquare, 


to: eleyate- or point cannons, 
mortars, Sc. acconing to th places thy are tobe . 


Ie conſt of two arge made of braſs or wood one | 
about a ght lines broad, and one line in 
3 ny ng ey ns (be 


| branches is a gnadrant divided into nin 


degrees, be- 
ginning from the ſhorter branell, and 


with 
1 22 


thread cuts the degree neceſſary: ts hie.« propoſed object. 


See Pointing of 
Sometimes, alſo, (on one_of the ſurfaces of the dent 


branch, of diameters, and weights 
9 as ao the bores. of fra. * 


of iron bullets; as 
CALiIi SER. 


ab ef the artificial 
ä 


NN 


nut riveted on, and furniſhed with a-ferew, by 


whereof the inſtrument; is fitted on to the meridian z. 


is moveable round upon the rivet, to — ko 1 


rizon. See ita ſigure in Tab. 4ſtronomy, . | 
Its uſe is to ſerve as a ſeale in ; 


the ſhipis | _ amplitudes, azimuths,/ &. See the me Auger ap 


— 


* 


lication under the Uſe of the GLOBE. 
VUADRANTAL;:-ui 
omans for the meaſuring of liquids. 

It was at firſt called aMPpHORAa;: and: afterwards guas, 


drantal, from its _ which was ſquare every way, 


Shed abs: 


ory hs * dhe or) tn 


forty-eight ſextaries, two urnme, or * 


congii. 


QuaDkanTaAL ſpaces: in Geometry. | Sea-QuanrART.. | 1 


QUADREANTAL triangle, is a SPHERIOAD triangle, — $ 
whoſe ſides at leaſt is a nnn of a circle; and one 


QUADRANTATA terre, in oun Aare Law Book is ” 
QUADRAT, 


- q—_ 33 


and the bead to tho either" that of || 
funmer on _—— — "=. 29s 79 "manger is 
| ng); then, moving the thread, the 


of its angles a right angle. 


of an acre; now called a xo 


and Tab. V. Aftronomy; fig: 85. 
The quadrat more diſtinct! exhibited as Tab. II. 4 


ual parts, com 
tangents to the are of the limb. 


angle of altitude at the roy of obſervation: (i. e. to the 
arts of the quadrat cut 


het ht above the ey See ALTITUDE 


Uſerf the Quatran, geometrical fene of line of ſhadows. 


The quadrant. being vertically placed, and the . 
bete tothe rpof th den other object ſe 
| t is 
drat marked right. ſhadows, the diſtance from the 
of the tower to 
ht. If the thread falls on the diatgonal of the ſqunt̃e, 

the diſtance is juſt — „ 
| Serta marked ver Mae, 

Hence, materiel the diſtance; thd height þ 1 found by 

the rule of thr cz, inaſmuch as there are three terms given. 
Indeed, their diſpoſition is not always: the ſame; for 
when the thread cuts the fide of right — 1 
teim in the rule abres o te 


cut by the threads the . . 

and the third, the diſtanee meaſured. If the thread cut 

— © cy © 7 
Uare 3 


| Antiquity, a veſſel in aſe among the | 


quadratum, called alſo» geometrical 3 ; 
Rad Seat Modes, is an Ren taxa face 
of the common Gunter's and. Siittan's: quadrants; of 
| ſome uſe in taking altitudes, &c. 8er —— 2 


veying, Fs: 46. has each of its ſides divided into a hun- 
dred e from the extremes; ſo 
thas the number! 200 falle on. the angle, repreſenting EG 


The diviſions are diſtinguithed by little lines from 5 to) 5, | 
and by numbers from 10 to 10; and the diviſions being 

occaſionally produced acroſs, form a kind of nne 
conſiſting of 10000 little ſquares-. | 


bf The Dr t of the 
On the projection ars placed feveral of thei ml} noted | 


| Hxedftars hetween the tropics; and next below the pro- the thread), 10 is the diſtance | 


ween.. the ſtation and —_ foot f the object, to its 


requirud z. if the thread out th ſide of the 25 5 
point of ſtation is leſd than — : 


g - : a 
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re 


5 For an ifiſtatice' of each. Su ppoſe, e. gr. 


CITY 


hepa bees, he | parts of the fide eut by the 
thread ; and the third, the diſtance. 


in looki ing at 


| the top of a ſteeple, the theesd cut che fide of right /ha- | 
"dows' in the point 30, and that the diſtance meaſures 20 
les, the caſe then will ftand thus: as 40 is to 100, 
20 to a fourth term, which I find te be 50 the height | 
of the ſteeple in poles. Again, ſuppoſing the thread to 
fall on the other fide, in 
to meaſure 35 poles 3 the terns are to be 3 thus: 
as 100 is to 60, fo is 35 to a fourth term, 21, the 
height required. See ALTITUDE» ' - | 
= the QUADRAT without calculation. The preceding 
'cafes may be performed without calculation, where the 
2 of the ſquare are produced _ wayny ſo as to 
bk area into little 2 Th 
Thus, fu poſe, 1. read to fall on 40 in the dd 
ol ige 3 and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles: 


ſeek among the little ſquares for that perpendicular to | 


the ſide which is 20 parts from the thread this perpen- | 
cicular will cut the fide of the ſquare next the centre, in 
the point 50, Which is the height required in poles. 
2. I the thread cuts the fide of verſed ſhadows in the 

| 60, and the diſtance be 35 
on the = of the guadrat from e centre; count alſo 
the ditiſions of the p W 21h "or the point 35 to 

| "Cn whith will 21; n 


les. 


ote. In all ente, the height of the centre of the inſtru. | 


ment is to be added. See ALTITUDE, and Sha bow. 
Quamrar, in Aſtrology, 
1 of the heavenly hoodies wherein they are diſtant 
each other a JE or ; ar woe? See | 
"ASPECT. . | 
Qn, f in Prineiny „ is a fort of ſpace 3 that i is, a piece 
of metal, caſt like x 


See PRINTING. 
There are uadrate of divers ſizes, as m quadrats, u 


of ſuch letters. 


 QUADRATA. kyle, a among the Romans. See peer, | 


EGION 
bo - equation. See rab rien, and. Repvc- 
. TION of equations. © 
UADRATING o 


8 &c. 

RAT O, or Qu 

or diatomic order, and is chus marked H. It is a ſemi- 
tone minor higher than — B mol, or b, and in reſpect 


of that may be called See FLaT: and SHARP... 
| QUADRA! O. CUB 


. by Diophantus, Vieta, Oughtred, and others, for the 
fifth, ſevemh, and eighth powers” of numbers. See 
Powzk. 800. 


power of num or the ow 
plied by the root. 
 QUADRATRIX, in Geomerry, a ide Fa by 
means whereof we would find right lines equal to the 
circumference of circles, or other curves, and nay the 
_ ſeveral parts thereof. 
Or, more accurately, the 3 of acurve is a tran- 


ſcendental curve defcribed on the ſame axis, the ſemi- 
_ ordinates whereof being given, the quadrature of the 
2 other curve is likewiſe RW lf 


correfpondent parts in 
4 See Cu RVE. 


5 may be called the quadratrix of the 
ſince it is demonſtrated, that A PM 
| APMA=APXxPN,. or. APMA= PN xa, à con- 


tant quantity, &c. 


The moſt eminent of theſe eee, are, that of Di- 
noſtrates, and that of Mr. ſchirnhauſen for the circle; 
that of Mr. Perks for the h 


UADRATRIX e- rates, is 2 curve A Mmm (Tab, [ 


_ ſis, 4. _ eby the quadrature of the circle 
| effec h nat geometrically, but mechani- 
— it 8 4— ed from its inventor Dinoſtrates. 


— 222 is thus: divide the quadrantal are ANB 


— umber of equal parts; in N, =, &c. by a con- 


iſection — divide the radius AC into the ſame 


rin b of parts in the points P, p, &c. Draw radii | 
EN, Ca, &c. * on the points P, p, &c. erect | | 


perpendiculars P M, 7 n, &c. The curve formed by 
connecting theſe lines i is the quadratrixs Dinęſtrates. N 


Tuis curve may be deſcribed by continued motion; if 
e the radius CN 15 — to deſeribe 


4 Piece, among Gunners, i is the ſee-| 
g that a piece of ordnance be duly placed, and poiſed | 
is its carriages z and that its wheels. be of an __ | 


| 


e. ths. AND (Taz. Ana | 
Sl ahfr, fy 22 
1s-= PN, or 


point 60, and che diſtance 


les; count 35 parts | 


g 


letters, to be uſed occaſionally in 
W compoſing, in order to form the intervals between | _ 
words, at the end of lines, &c. | 


|  " Aedtdrats, Sc. which are P of che dinenfions | 


Quarno, ja the ldd: Maſic, is a 
= given to the note B, when it comes in the natural | | 


3 
— — | 
Bus, and Quapnx4aro-Curo-Cunvs, are names uſed 


UADR&ATO a eee or Bi a; the franth : 
2 . of the cube _ 


2 apy R 


= * 


12 


* 


* 


q 
1 


tracting the roots of the areas thus 
root as a ſide conſtructing a ſquare. 


— 


* : 
* 1 5 1 
þ. N 4 od 


uniformly the are AB, bd at the ſame time «age 
FMN, always parallel to itſelf, to move uniformly alom; 
Ae, in ſuch'a manner that when the rulex PM arrives 
at C, the radius CN may coincide with CB; and thus = 
the continual interſection of C N with he ruler PM 3 


ſo | will deſcribe the quadrarrix AMD. 


Here, from the con ſtruction, AN B: AN: AC: AP; | 
and therefore, if ANB=84, AC=3, AN=#, AP=y; | 
ay=bx. See QUADRATURE-.' - 1 i 
QuaptaTRIX T/thitnbaufiand, is a tranſcendental « curve 
AM mmB (fig. ag.) whereby the quadrature of the 
circle is likewife effected; invented by Mr. Tſchirn- 
hauſen, in imitation of that of Dinoſtrate 
* 22 is thus conceived: divide the quadrant 
and its radius A C, into equal parts, as in the 
2 and from the points P, p, &e. draw the right | 
nes P M, my. &c. Parallel to CB; and from the 
points N., u, &c. the right lines NM, amn, & c. paral- 
le} to A C. The points A, M, #t, &c. being connected, 
| the quadratrix is formed; wherein ANB: AN:: AC: AP. 
And, therefore, if A B=ay and AC=6, AN=, ane. 
AAN ay=bx. See QUaDRATURE- 
This curve may be alſo deſcribed by continued motion, 
if two rulers, NM and PM, perpendicular to each other, 
be made to move uniformly and parallel to chemfelves, 
the one along the quadrant of the circle 'A 5 andthe 
other alo * radius. 
QUADRATUM--enbi, bn 0 ban 
DRATUM, and QUaDRATUM ſardeſolidi, & c. — Z 
names uſed by the Arabs for "the ſikth, eighth, and 


called alſo QUARTILE, an al- tenth powers of numbers. See Power. | 


UADRATURE, quadratura, in Geometry, the act of 
Iquaring; or of reducing a figure to a ſquare; or find- 
ing a ſquare equal to ſome other figure propoſed. 
Thus, the finding of a ſquare containing juſt as much . 
ſurface or area as à circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, or 
other figure, is called the quadrature of a circle, of an 
ellipſis, a triangle, or the like. Tix 
The quadrature of rectilinear figures comes i: the | 
common geometry; as amonnting to ng more than the 
| finding their areas, or br Which "ay in WR. | 
their ſquares. | 
Squares of equal areas are lee caſi ly had, by only en- 
und; 2 on ſuch 
See the particular 
methods of finding the areas or ſquares, umler each par- 
ticular figure, as PSRAKL ELOGEGMy! Tnarzziu u, | 
TRIANGUE,: Re. | 
The quadrature-of curve, chat! is, the meaſuring of their 
area, or the finding of a rectilinear fpace equal to a 
curvilinear ſpace, is a matter of much deeper ſpeculation; 
and makes a e of the higher geometry. | 
Though the .quadratare, eſpecially of the circle, be a2 


_ - 


ancients, were very ſolicitous about, and Archimedes 
ſeems to have been the firſt who has actually given the 

_ quadrature'of a curvilinear fpace, in finding dh qnadras 
ture of the parabola; yet nothing, of ro hind tas 


been done ſo conſiderable, as in and ſince the middle of 


the laſt century; when, viz. in the year 1657, Sir Paul 
Neil and lord Brouncker, and afterwards, in the ſame 
year, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, geometrically demonſtrated 


| oY mans of n curvilinear! Tpaces to NH 


r e after this, others; at hoine od: Add did the 
like in other curves; and, not long. afterwards, the 
thing was brought under an analytical calculus, the firſt 
fpecimen whereof, ever publiſhed, was given by Merca- 


_ quadrature of the hyperbola, by Dr. Wallis sreduCtion of 
a fraction into r been e ee 
Though it by the wa 
had before diſcovered a method of attaining: the quan- 
tity of all quadruple curves analytically, by bis method ; 
of FLUXIONs, before the year 1668. 

It is conteſted, between Sir Chriſtopher Wren * Mr. 
Huygens, which of the two firſt found the quadrature of 
any determinate, cycloidal ſpace.” Mr. Leibnitz after- 
wards found that of another ſpace; and Mr. Bernoulli, 


in 2699, diſcovered the 7 gf y- 


rature of an infipi 
cloidal ſpaces, not o gments, but alſo ſeCtors, St. 


QUADRATVRE'9 the circle, or the finding a — — - 
of h 


a given-civcle, Is a problem that has 

maticians of all ages, but ſtill in van. — 9147 
| * = nds on the ratio of the diameter — 

was never yet determined in preciſe numbers:"'; 
Tf ts rats were known (which would imply the; cir- | 
cumference's' Re ed dy fame affettion of the 
diameter; and, af conſequence, chat it were.equal to a ; 
right line) 1 W circle were .oflaited : it 
bein NG | 

"a ic, whole mow Gwe co 
PETS.” . 


chitg many of the firſt-· rate mathematicians, | among the - 


tor in 1688, in a demonſtration of lord Brouncker's 


that Sir Haze Newton | 


WEI ' Fes 
+4 - "I 
7 1 
. / * 
WS 


the right angle; are the radius; and a right line equal to 
the circumference.” 80 that, to ſquare the. circle, all 
that is required, is, to rectify iti ö ; 


near this ratio. For an 


Many have approached v 
3 of What 


En. r 
Strict geometry here failing; authors have had recourſe 
to other means; and particularly, to a ſort of curves, 
called quadratrices : but theſe beihg mechanical curves, 
inſtead of geometrical ones, or rather tranſcendental in- 
ſtead of algebraical ores} the prbbleni is never fairly to 
be ſolved thereby. WAA 1 
Hlence, recourſe has been had, by others, to analytics. 
And the problem has been attempted by three forts of 
algebraic calculations. The firſt gives a kind of tran- 
ſcendental quadratures, by equations of indefinite de- 
recs. The ſerond, by vulgar numbers, though irra- 

_ tionally ſuch; or by the roots of common equations, 
which for the general quadrature, or its ſectors, is im- 


- biting the quantity of a circle by a progreſſion of terms. | 
See BERIES. | | 


In ſearching, e. gr. for a right line 
ference of a circle, we find, that th 
put 1, the circumference will be $—4+3 


F Fx 


eter being 
—#+ th, &eE- 


making an infinite ſeries of fractions, whoſe numerator} 


is always 4, and the denominators in the natural ſeries 
of the uneven numbers; and all theſe terms, alternately, 
will be too great, and too little. 
If the ſum of this ſeries could be found, it would give 
the guadrature of the circle z but this is not yet done : 
nor is it at all probable, that it ever will be done. That, 
however, is not yet demonſtrated; nor, of conſequence, 
is te quadrature of the circle yet demonſtrated im- 
poſſible. BV . 
To this it may be added, that as the ſame mage 
may be expreſſed by ſeveral different ſeries, it is pothble, 


the circumference of the circle may be expreſſed in ſome | 
| Other ſeries, whoſe ſum may be found. We have two 


the ratio of the circumference 


infinite ſeries; expreſſin 
her, of f indefinitely, as above. The 


to the diameter, thou 


firſt, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton; where the radius 


being put 1, the quadrant is 1—3— 2812, &c- 


The ſecond, diſcovered by Mr. Leibnitz; where the | 


radius being 1, the quadrant is 1-4 17-7 +5, &c. 
: The inveſtigation of each of which ſeries, by the calculus 
= GS, 
| Sir Iſaar Newtofs QuannatURE of the circle; or the 
- inveſtigation of his ſeries, - for . the circle. 

a 


If the radius of the circle A CT (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 24-) | 
| CPs, y = v(t=x*) and (i- = 1=$x*—4 xt 


—cta% fx — 7; x2, Kc. to infinity; then (4 


expreſſing the DIFFERENTIAL or fluxion) will y dx = 
dx - Zr dN -A de- * dns 

2, &c. to infinity; {yd (or the fluent of y dx or ys) = 
| 1 * = 1 r* = rhe x9 zug „ to in- 


— 3 * — 
finity. . „„ 
When x becomes equal to the radius C A, the ſpace 

D CPM is augmented into a quadrant. Subſtituting, 
therefore, 1 for x, the quadrant will be 1-4 —z4—,4 


merkt, Kc. in infilitum. Which ſame ſeries 
will meaſure. the entire area of the circle, the diameter 
Wok em pg eee * 2884 


Mr. Leibnits's * 
gent K B (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 25.) , BC=1; and 
the ſecant AC, infirtitely near another CK, and the 
little arch K L be drawn with the radius CK: then 
wil AK = d, KC=y (1+?) | 
angles at B and L are right 8 and, by reaſon of 
the infinitely ſmall angle K CL, 
K AC; we thall hive © 


| KC:BC::KA:KL % | | 
Vet ee, 
ws at 175 1 rag NT). 
| Farther, CK KL. CMN , 


oo 
In 
* - th 


x & 1 ( Loud. W979 vy -»4 l * Y 1 & 6 Mt 

N F N 0 re 
exhibit- more diſtinctly and at large the uſe 
f + » AL k y ” 5 % w # ' 
* 1 4 * , 8 $\ © 8 
* y 4 FO 4 7 N _ a A Ls ths , 9 * * . * * 


Has been dotie in this way, ſee Dra- | 


| 23 The third, by means - of tertain ſeries, exhi- | 


the eircuni- | 


te| 
] 


* dr -* dæ, 


ADRATURE of the circle. Let the tan- 


Now fince the 
we _wige DDE = | 


| 


1 N e a circula” 


Tele | QUADRATURE of 


# 


of xi. 9x1088, according ta the modern method of not- 
tion, in finding the areas of curves, we ſhall premiſe the 
two 4 caſes. | . e 
Caſe 1. Let ARC (743. Hl. 2 fe. 510 be a 
curve of any kind whoſe ordinates K I, CB. are per- 
pendicular tv an axis A B: Imagine à right line 4 Kg. 
perpendicular to A B, to move parallel to itfelf from A 
towards B; and let its velocity, or the fluxion of the 
abſciſſe A ö, in any propoſed fituation of that line, be 
| denoted by & 4; then will the rectangle h » 
 FLUX10N of the generated area ABR which (if Ab 
=>, and bR =y) will be = y#-* hence; by ſubſti- 
| —_ for y .6r x (according to the equation of the 
Farve) and raking the fluent,” the arcs itfetf will become 
; Caſe 2, Let ARM (g, 72. 
ordinates CR, CR are al 
ne; and conceive a right line C RH to revolve about 
the ven centre C, and a point R to move along the 
ſaid line, fo as to deſcribe the curve line ARM 1 
3 were to move from Q, without chan ing its 
direction or yelocity, it would proceed along he _”" 
nt Q (inſtead of the curve) and deſeribe areas G. 
Qs C about the centre C, proportional to 8 in | 
which. they were deſcribed ; becauſe, having the fame 
altitude CP, they are as the baſes Qs and 28. Con- 
ſequently, if RS be taken to denote the valuẽ of à the 
fluxion of the curve line A R, 
of the area A RC will be juſtly repreſented by the uni- 
formliy generated triangle QC 8; which, expreſſing 


CP by s, will be = e = 15, hence the 


222 i ong AMA ds $2 beads =: 

res itſelf may be determined. But fince, in many 
| caſes, the value of à cannot be computed (from the 
property of the curve) without trouble, the two follow-, 
ing expreſſions, for the fluxion of the area, will be found 
more commodious, viz. —— and 2 3 where : RP 
and x = the are B N of 4 circle, deſctibed about the 
centre C, at any diſtance": 
tte derived koche above in_the following manner 3 
viz. £25 2: y(CR) KN); therefore 2 = ed] 


) de any/ curve . whoſe 
referred to a point or cen- 


| 


| conſequently 2 27, | Moreover, becauſe the cele- 

rity of Rin the direction of the tangent is denoted by &, 

that in a direction perpendicular to CQ (whereby the 
point R revolves about the centre C) will, therefore, be 


n z the clerity of 


Ae 
the point N about the ſame centre as che diſtance or 
radius CR (Y) to the radius CN (a), we ſhall, by mul- 


_ tiplying extremes and means, have 1 * 1% ind, 


| conſequently, = = LE In the examples ſubjoined, 
the letters x, y, x, and u will be uſed to denote the 
abſciſſe, ordinate, curye-line, and area reſpeCtively. 
QUADRATURE & @ right-angled triangle. Let the baſe 
AH (fg. 2 = a, the perpendicular HM = 6, and 
let A 00 any portion of the baſe, conſidered as a 
flowing quantity, and BR (y) be the correſponding. 


ordinate. Then, the triangles A HM and A B R 


being ſimilar, we ſhall have 4: 5 1 4 % = 2. 


| Whence y + (the fluxion of the area ABR) = = 
and its fluent (ſee Inverſe method of FL.uxIoNs) or the 
area itſelf = = which, when x = @ and BR coin- | 


'== the area of the whole triangle AHM. See An- 
uration of TRIANGLES. SJ .. | WE 
79 4 ſeftor. Let AOR (Ag. 74.) 


be the ſector; AO or OR, its radius, = a, the arc 
AR, conſidered as variable by the motion of R, = z, 


and Rr = 23 the fluxion of the area will be : 
= the triangle ORT: whence the area itſelf is = 
a% = AO K AR: that is, the area of any circle is 


'| expreſſed by a rectangle under half the circumference ; 


and half the diameter. See CikcLE 


circle. Let 


the ſemicircle be 
Ji its diametet A Hg a, AB g x, 


AREH r. 7 | 

| and BE 5 Ke. and we have y* (BR!) = N=. 
 (ABxBH), and, conſequently, * (yz) V 1 
* n ene e n LITE WE 


expreſs the 


the correſponding fluxion _ 


4=CB. Theſe expreſſions 


* 2 8 
| ent/of every term ing ken, there will ariſe u=0 
- EX ea l FF job « if 2 Kc. 


"plied by 2; gives o, 3028 4 for the 


* O and 29 * 


. 0173 3974 nearly : fubltiture this pre with dhe 


| = 042165063) gives o, 261 


D 15 ways, and under 


' ._ Henke, 1; If Harri the area of the ellipfis = 1 


- 


* Var 1 ONS AG oaks + . S 
| | 5a wn a” 724 704 | 

the area ABR. =o, the ordinate BR 
will coineide 9 OE; in which cafe the 


i ares becomes N 24 * ——— | 
3 x ©8860 851 — TE”: | 


Tels "&ee. 2 
i r bag — wot T LI 3 yeh, mat P 1 
em 


kirele, nearly. In order to obtain a more "converging 
ſeries, let the are AR be = TAE = ='30", and the 
fine BR (dei — the chord of double the arc or half 
the fide of a i. e. half the radius) will be 


1, will be = 


*— BR*; Which, radius being 


F 


value of a in the above ſeries, ver x 4= 2 


64; 2800 


— Ke. Joins fa have 65569350 X 6s — f 
F — 0,6000042 — &c. =0,0693505 | 


* 0,6531046 == 0,0452931 = the area ABR: which, 
added to the area OBR (= OB x ZBR =v/3 x2 


AOR; the treble of Which, or 0,7853982 (AR being 
=3A ®) will 'be the content. 0 of e whole quadrant 

AGE; which number, found = Sik only four 
VR the ſeries, is true to the laſt decimal place. 


dv ADRATURE of the lunes. Though a definite guadrature 


of the entire circle was never ye given; yer et there have 

been various portions of it * The firſt partial 

= adrature was given” by. Hippo of Chio; who 
u 


ared a portion called, — its figure, the lune, or 


kr See Lux RE, where the. rature is ſhewn. 
This quadrature has no dependence on that of the cir- | 
| m— but then it — to the 3 or its 
half u would ſquare any portion thereo <plealure, 
the n circle; comes in the way. 

Yet ſome of the modern geometers have found the g- 
drature of any portion of the lune at pleaſure, independ- 
ently of the quadrature of the circle ; though ſtill ſubject 
to a certain reſtriction, which- prevents the quadrature 


from being perfect, and, as the geometricians call It, i 


abſolute and indefinite. 
In 1701, the Marquis De PHopital publiſhed a new. 
manner of ſquarin the parts of the nike taken different 
12 conditions: though this, too, 
is imperfect in the ſame manner as the other. 


Quarnarurs of the ellipfes. The ellipfes, alſo, is a curve f 
_ whoſe preciſe quadrature in definite terms is not yet ef- 


ſected. We have here, therefore, as before, recourſe ; 


to a ſeries. 


Let AC (Tab. Analyhis, fig- 26,) = a GC — PC =: | ; 


Then will 
3 c (aa: a. 
= (6)ms) 1.8. 


oa ty «8 2 8 S lo | 
| But oY — 2 5 . —.— e e 
me among ro 160” "1280 2560 
f 2 | 
&c. in 2 bee C2 dx =cdx — only 
| 4 


ca* dx LAY cert he Tex" d 


Fat 16 4 1280" 


= cx ml i ce * * ANL Tex" 
Ca 40.0 "mae. T1528 Ae 


&c. in infinitum. 


If then for x be put a; the quadrant of the ellipli will || 
be ac —q, ua - vr = , 


& c. in inſinitum. Which ſame ſeries exhibits the en- | £6 


tire area of the ellipſis, if a denote the entire axis, 


» 3 1 
| wa © Une > an 1134 


3115 Kc. in infinitum-: 
- whence it is evident that an ellipũis is 


AO—OB=AO0-| 


994 for the area of the ſector | 


QMS? of the cycloidal 


1 
finitum. And Tran; or the a0 of aid i. e. 14 


pf , 
ual to a circle | 


POTION: ac TTY 
LESS leſs axis to the greater. 3 4 1 
Hence, laſtly, having the quadrature. of the circle, we 


Y 
ſhall likewiſe LEE that of the lip, and on the commraty. 
Thus, let the ellipfis yr (Tab, 

Analyſis, fig. 76. )3 its tran _ Form N = a, the con- 
Jjugate 2 CE =c; and by the property of the curve (fee 4 


EL Lirsx, art. 160 we have 7 OR) == 79 . 
ads: therefore, 209 =* * 4 . = the X 


fluxion of the area A R D. But 2 — 
| s the ſluxion of the correſ _ AT 


of the circumſeribing ſemicircle, fit is given 
(ſee QUaDRa'FURE * 4 25 i bang 2 


noted by A, that of = * A V. 


em be =£ 5 4. Hence tea dia 


equal to the 


I of i its circumering — as the lefler axis IF 
 lipſe is to 


ater; whence it follows, that 
le flips n walt be to the whole circle in the bre 
ratio. 

UADRATURE of the parabola. For the parabola we 
Kor 2. or e e peg . 
its ſquare. | 
But it may be likewiſe had thus: let the cutve ARMH 

„ 7 77.) be the comman parabola, in which y* ay 

| x (AB * a, the eter) ſee Contc | 7 

Whence we have y = aF # b 5 

and, therefore, u = J KIF we ==" | 

WELADLED RL * Hence »/parabolt is f of a rectan- 

le of the ſame baſe and altitude. 

Phe value ef the es may alſo eaGly be found in terms 


of y. Thus » being = E, we have + = 222, and 


e 25: wane » = Wm 2 22 
n e d dk See & Alen. i 
QUADRATURE of the bela. Fox this, cen. ve be 


1 eee invented by Mr. . 7 . ry 
e analytical quadrature was firſt given by Mercator 
M Holſtein, the firſt inventor of infinite Þ But 


= 5 8 
or if 4 =1 2 may up- 
Then will — 2. * 
41 T Y 
That is (che divifion being e's med). 


.. 4ab Bow. 
ydæ dx xdx A dx e e, Ke. 


in infinitum. 
QuapraTURE of the * Since in f curve (7s. | 
 Hnalyfis, fig. 27.) we have. 
| AV: QP: MS: wn” | 
Let, then, A = x, AB = 13 then will M8 . | 
PQ = V(x—%x), and mS = dx ey ak „ 
But it n (hems, that A bo "bf | 
LAND &c. in infinitum. Lett F. Wil K) 
| = (the numerators of the exponents, being. dimi- | 
K nid by two units in che diviſion Pr * x —, pr 
Ar dx - $x3 dx — 7 ' I infinjticm. 
Whoſe ſum 24 tak , Kc. in infi- 
nitum, is the ſemiordinate 2 claid. M referred 
to the axis A B. Hence, Q. 51 J. x, or the element 
by AMQ.= 2% 5 dx — 
142d - gerd % du, Kc, in infiultum. 
Whoſe ſum. = Sn pak nf mak ef Are, &c. 
in inſinitum, expreſſes\ the ſegment of the cycloid 
— — 8820 he en 
m 2 e A n iplied 
into GM = 4 . wo 3 25 


— 
11 


ls 
=apz 1 eee 


whole diameter is a mean proporti | between the | 2 


. ellipſis. 


ence, _—_ an ellipſis is to a circle whole diameter | 


. SEO SENTOSTS, Os. | 4. 


| epi ge oft circls; 6er 


3 | remain 
r n Nn 701 
u t common its n area the 
= A RH, may be otherwiſe determined in |. : 7070 d Kei 
manner. A pain een 2 | 


Ve ; 
: vis (ERS by of the enen = =*| __ the jdt of thi article wat meg Ma 


| theſeos, tom. 1. 

Then AB * = 1 FLUX10N will be — 4, Fluxions, vol. i. 3 So 13 2. aid 1 
whence 4. that of the area ARS, is = 24. To Quapnators, * e 4 at als . of 1 
is wa cont) then @ bang = 54 = 56 we] 6 diſtin From 


AN. bu Big Th But z.(AR| Or, 8 point 
5 fluxio n Fee 2 radius : "Lofts the | her orbit, between the points of e * 
5 1 gle RB, or its equal ROB (ſee Simpſon's Fluxions, {OPPOSITION 3; which hap twice in each revolu- 
. 1, art. 35- P- 26) :: OR (a): OB). There- ion, viz. in the firſt and ff eee 
. by multiplying extremes and means, we obtain _ = 7 is in her quadrature, ſhe Exhibits that 
4&õ * 2 45; whence by ſubſticuton 1 (= wt x8) =w| Faſt half ker Ag; the half. moon, i. ez the ſhines with 
1 +9 and Ap x1 07.741 3 o 
e xBR—BOxAR= the| In the moon 
— ce it follows, that the area 2 | ture, her 2 progreſs from the f zygies to her qiiadra- , 
B coincides with the radius F O, is þarel | Ny 4 towards the earth is continually increaf- 
-P G = A O*: and that the whole area AM FA 2 y the action of the ſun; and her motion is retarded | 
ey y defined by — ARH x -OH, or by ARHx| den us her y os 21 then, in her orbit, is 
n by four times the area af che generating . wadature. ” earth is greateſt when in the 
'  QVADRATURE ithmic curve. Let | er receſs from the quadratures to the f the 
* Et F. T 2 ab. ee . inn Sa, P * Fe ity continually decreaſes, and the. the Gorges he | 
= 2 =ds then will he ratio is thus: as radius is to the ſum, or difference 
* 5 z da:dy=a of one and a half the coſine of double the- diſtance of 
* 5 * 5 ge | the moon from the ſyzygy and half the radi 10 | 
„ 5 2 r 1 I the addition of gravity in che quadratures to _ di 4 
| 1g {ya dx ay. | | _ nution or in ' thereof i in 8 other N Les 15 
| Whiretote the indeterminee bn HPM M1, 15 pl 10] Srzyor. = 
dhe revtangle 6 of PM into P Hence the el orbit is more convex in the guadr a: : 
33 Let QS = x; then will the indeterminate | tures, than in the ſyzygies; 3 and hence the circular 
? is QH 252; and, conſequently, SMPQ = figure of the moon's orbit is changed into an oval, 
IS y—az = 43-2); that is, the ſpace intercepted | - whoſe greater axis goes through the quadratures; and | 
between the two logiſtic ſemiordinates is equal to the | hence, alſo, the moon is leſs diſtant from the earth at 
rectan le of the ſubtangent into the difference of the we ſyzygies, and more at the quadratures. | EE 
| | . 5 Ir is no wonder, therefore, that the moon ſhould 1 1 
2. Therefore the ſpace BAP M is to the ſpace us proach nearer the earth when her gravity is limited; „ 
zs the difference of the ſemiordinates AB and PM is that acceſs not being the immediate effect of this . N | 
. to the difference of the ſemiordinates P M and 8 nution, but of the inflexion of the orbit towards the 
See LoGARITHMIC curve. | 222 e 
QUaDRATURE of the logar EN ral. Let C BAC s, and wi irty-five de he: 
Rab, 10, 4e 87575 area me zer of, the : apfides of the moon go backwards, os in 
che ri ht line AT . the curve at A, u antecedentia ; but they move iorwards f in the * by 
from the centre C let fall the * a G t * 2 ArsIDEs. "ol * 
 fince by the nature of he curve, le T A C is e moon's orbit undergoes various alterations in each 
every where the ſame, the ratio of x70 to C'T oi revolution. Its eccentricity is the greateſt when the line 


of the apfides is in the f. | 
will be conſtant : aud, therefore, the: fluent of -| in the l ; Y2ygies 3 and oy lens when 


5 Conſidering one entire revolution the nodes move th 0 
* XL = th required area. IE and flower as the moon ap pack the wy 
1 5 | and they reſt when ſhe is 3 but, 3 


Fee "of ole thats 4 Let RR ſeveral revolutions, the nodes go back faſter in * 


96 . W 


bs 80.) be the curve, area CR E GC is required. IE . a 
AC be a tangent at the centre about which | e inclination” of the plane . 
entre, with any radius A C (Z a) ſuppoſe a, circle | exeaſes as the nodes go from the ſyzygies, and is greateſt 
A 2 to be deſcribed: then the arc or Ar cor- when the nodes are | 
=, g | in the quadratures: See Moox 
Ee ding to any propoſed ordinate CR, katy 5 thee | and Nopes. 5 
on n te in a conſtant ratio by: 25 1 70 0 we have QuapraTURE lines, or 8 of Quapnatons, 0 
A9 = 2 therefore 1 === = 222, conſe- Mr SECTOR 
| 26 Ta. 'They are marked Win the letter Q, and the figures 5, 
72 = | F, 7, 8, # 10; of, which Q ſignifies the fide of a 
- quently 4 = 7 = theres RRC. SS ſcquate, and the other figures the ſides of pol 3 2 
7 r „ x &c. ** S there nds for he me: 4 | 
| ee . of Defart?srrvs, wick i defned „ e ex) Fay 90 for ede degrees i =. 
1 „5 24: n in name 
eee LEFT e i I wmaſcles, in refpedt of del f. age oped to ſeveral | 
=(bav—a1j:3 I MARS, and PRONATORS. Py R Ct 
"LD =(bx* 4 : * HS * 4 | © There is alſo a l merit, a member of the 8 
id S zi - 40%. : | muſcle ariſing from the apophyſis of the 
5 — | iſchium, and maintai an TXT th and bulk 
Qui of all curves comprebended under ee its infertion juſt babe an ap trochanter. See Tab. 
equation, y= Viet). | . 3 figs J. . _—_ e 8 
2 Since y = (7  $* + datl3 6h 3 . obruſs line » 2 
PEE OE ak um, toward 
| ee r . ol the yen the keen from WI 1 : 
R's I «ireQly towards at trochanter, and is inſerte | 
wege n. 3 ant ul d. wes EP e e e 
5 h vl 55 8 > bt ey in the ſinall riüng tubcrof 
Then me aS I This aflits, with the other muſcles of the INTY , 
1 4 = = 7 1 e e ee — 5 to turn the thigh outwards. | 
c By Foot VV UADRATUS gen, or maxille infet 
des — . "AWE: . taunus, and (on account of 1 e — 
. d muſcle lying f 
„ne er wal Tera. ſquare muſcle lying immediately under the Kin of 
OTOL TINS CY xe '+ the neck, thence called a OY. oy pe os, of . 
ty wor w. Dy 8 1 thn - | | 0 and eee Ra de . * — 0 


— 


K 
oy 


1 | 
[ * 
1 
* 
F: 
oy 4 , 
» 1! 
0 1 * 
i , FY * 
1 
* 
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8 . lumborum, 


2 ; * — — * 8 4 p 
2 Br. ↄ ẽ¾ 1! IE 7 ane > 22, e 


and Cowper DEPRESSOR Jabii inferioris. PR | 
QUADRELS, in Building, a kind of artificial ſtones, 
perfectly ſquare z whence their name. They are made 


SGeorgics, lib. iii. ver. 113. 
theus the honour thereof. Tertullian, De Spectac. lib. 


chilus, in honour of Juno; and at Rome, by 


- QUADRILATERAL, in Geometry 1 2 
N conſiſts of four right lines, 1 


Ren 


x 
3 7 * 
g U * * 
4 1 — 
1 * * N 
35 &-4 * * 
* 
* 
h , 
N 2 of 7 


. the vertebræ of the neck, and the ſein of the ſuperior 


== of the cucullatis, and pectoral mufcle z whence, 
reading over the neck, it becomes fleſhy, and is in- 
under edge of the lower jaw. It adheres firmly to the 

panniculus carnoſus, from which it is not ſeparated 


without difficulty; and therefore was not anciently dil-| 
tinguiſned from it. It ſerves to pull the lower jaw |. 


downward, and avrry. 


_ oblong, flat muſcle, irregularly ſquare, narrower at its 


* 


upper than at its lower part, lying along the fides of the |. 


vertebræ lumborum, between the laſt falſe. rib; and the 
bs ilium. It is fixed below to the external labium of 


- "almoſt all the poſterior half of the criſta of the os ilium, | 


to the ligamentum ſacro-iliacum, and a little to the os, 
ſacrum, by a fleſhy plane, the fibres whereof. run ob- 


liquel backward ; from thence It runs up between the ; 


_  faero-lumbaris and pſoas, by both which it is partly hid, 

-and is inſerted in 95 extremities of all the tranſverſe 
N of the loins by obli tendinous digitations. 
It is alſo | nier | 
the infide of the ligament which lies between it and the 
 Jongiffimus dorſi, by which that rib is connected to the 


ſirſt vertebra of the loins. Winflow.. . 


_ QuankatTvs muſedlus, in Anatomy, is alſo a name given 


y Winſlow to the muſcle of the lips called by Albinus 


of a chalky, or whitiſh and pliable earth, &c. dried in 
the ſhade for at leaſt two years. 4 


They were formerly in great requeſt among the Italian 


architects. a 


QUADRIGA, formed from quatror, four, and jupun, 
Jobe, in Antiquity, a car, or chariot, drawn by four 
horſes, harneffed abreaſt. _ „ 


Various are the accounts we have of the author of the 


| "*quadriga. Cicero makes it the invention of Minerva. 
* kgm attributes it to Erichthonius IV. king of the 
Athenians; which ſentiment A1 alſo follows in his 


ix. ſays, it was invented among the Argians by Tro- 
Romulus, 
in honour of Mars, or Quirinus. Ado of Vienne, 


rted partly into the os hyoides, and partly. into the 


ye 2 T3 4 TILES 3 74 3 
e lumbaris externus, a ſmall, 


fixed by a broad inſertion in the twelfth rib, on 


ſchylus gives Prome-- 


OU A 


The word is borrowed from the Italian, being a diminu- 
tive of ſquadta, a company of ſoldiers ranged im Tquare : 
for | ſquadrare is, properly, to \difpoſe any mig Jquare ; 
- whence their- quudrig/ia, the French /quauritle it — wa | 

drille, and our quadrill, The French formerly "wrote 
D ue NO rin Snvenney 

A regular carouſal is to have at leaſt four; and at moſt _ 
tele, ep IG Ain 
Of cheſe guadrills, each is to conſiſt of at leaſt three ca- 
valiers, and at moſt of tw elle 
The quadri/is are diſtinguiſhed by the form of their ha- 
„bits, or the diveriity of their colours. I3w. = 1 
; ADRILLE,. a well-known game at cards; and which 
has been, in ſeveral caſes, the object of 7 8 
computations. See Mr. De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, 


K — 


— 


on 5782 P 
QUADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four; or a taking 
of the fourth part of any number, or quantity. * 


Hence quadripartite; &. ſomething divided into four. 
QUADRIREME, , quadriremis,. a galley, or veſſel, with _ 
Tour bars on a fide ; the invention of which was attri- 
buted by the ancients to the Cirthaginians. N 
AD RISETA, the four-baired flies, à term uſed by 
the writers in natural hiſtory to expreſs thoſe flies of the 
ſeticaude or hair-tailed kind, which have four hairs or 
briſtles growing from the tail, as the others have three, 
QUADRIVIVUM, the centre of four ways, 'where four 
roads meet and croſs each other. By ſtatute, poſts with | 
inſcriptions are to be ſet up at ſuch croſs ways; as a di- 
rection to travellers, &c. 8 & 9 W. III. c. 16. 


|QUADRUGATA terre, in Old Law, Records, denotes 4 


team- land; or ſo much as can be tilled by four horſes. 
QUADRULA, , in Natural Hiftory, à word ſometimes 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as teſſela, and ſpoken of the cubic 
pyrites. Sometimes it is uſed alſo as the name of thoſe 
_ little ſpangles of ſhining matter that are mixed among 
ſand. Theſe are generally; fragments. of tale ; and are 
of various colours, white, yellow, and blackiſh, 
Solinus has. uſed the word, guadrule to, expreſs the frag- 
ments of yellow talc that are found in that {and \ 19am 
.ammochryſos, or golden ſand. He miſtakes theſe ſhining | 
particles for maſſes of real gold, and makes the ſand it- 
ſelf a kind of precious ſubſtance, ranked among the gems, 
and brought from Perſia; but in this he does not agree 
; with the reſt of the ancients. s | 


: Chronic. act iti. will have it to have been invented by |QUADRUPED, in Natural 1 87 The effential cha- ' 


one Procidus, about the time of the eſtabliſhment of the 


kingdom of Athens. Laziardels, Hiſt. Univerſ. Epitom. 
lib. xxiv. ſays the ſame of Triptolemus. Laſtly, if there 


be not opinions enough already, Herodotus gives us an- 
bother; and fays, the Greeks borrowed it from the 


gra, is they have a hairy body and 
four feet, and that the females are viviparous, and give 
| ſack to their young. | n ; $I OT HY 3 f 


Duadrupeds are diſtinguiſhed, by the number of their 


racter of guadrupedi is, that 


Libyans. Pliny tells us, that his ſeal was a guadriga, birds; from thoſe which have no feet, as - fiſhes and 


lib. xvi. 


. of . 


the emperor, in a quadriga, holding the reins of the 


| horſes; whence theſe coins zue called, among the cu-| 
. Tious, © mmm? quadrigati, and viftoriati. See BIGATL. | } | 
br he diſtinguiſhed by the name of forked or eloven footed ; 


UADRIGA, in Surgery, Otherwiſe called CaTarHRacTa, 


Is a ſtrong bandage made uſe of in fractures of the ſter- 


reptiles; and from thoſe which have more than two feet, 
J:! no ooo att nx WEE RE 
Ariſtotle diſtributes quadrupeds into three claſſes ; 'deno- 

minating thoſe whoſe feet are terminated * hoof in 
one piece, ſolipedes; thoſe which have a cloven hoof 


and thoſe whoſe feet are digitated he called fiffipides. 


num. It is compoſed of a double-headed roller, about | With this general diviſion he contented himſelf, without 


ſix Paris ells long, and three or four fingers broad. See | 
Heiſter's Sur * iii. chap. 4. 5 14. | 
 QUADRIGE | 


8, in Anatomy, à muſcle, or rather 
an aſſemblage of four muſcles, ſervi 
The firſt of the conſtituent muſcles of the guadrigeminus 


- ſeribed under its proper article, 
| four angles; 
 -whence it is alſo called a quadrangalar figure. 
If the ſeveral angles be right, the figure is a rectangular 
quadrilateral. If oblique, an oblique angular guadri- 
lateral. „„ EI ati 
If the ſides of a quadrilateral be equal, and the angles 
right, the figure is a e | | 
If the ſides be equal, 
is a rhombu rp. 


is a redl angle. 


If only the oppoſite angles and ſides be equal, the gua- 


_ © arilateral is a rhomboigdes. de eat ata | 
If the oppoſite angles and ſides be unequal, the quadri- 


lateral is a trapezium. 


The two oppoſite angles of any quadrilateral figure in- 
. 


ſcribed in a circle, always make two right angles. 
QU ADRILL, qgradrilla, a little troop or company. of ca- 
valiers, pompouſly dreſſed and mounted ; for the per- 


| - formance of carouſals, juſts, tournaments, runnings at 


- the ring, and other gallant divertiſements. 


to turn the thigh | 
| Ray, who publiſhed his Synopſis Met 
is the pyriformis ; the ſecond and third are the gemini; 
and the fourth is the quadratus femoris. See each de- 


whoſe peri- 


yal, but the angles unequal, the figure 
"If the angles be equal, and the des unequal, the figure 


deſcending to a methodical diſtribution of cack claſs into 
their ſeveral orders, genera, & c. Geſner, Aldrovand, 
Jonſton, and many 3, £0 naturaliſts, have adopted, the 
diſtribution of Ariſtotle :. but we are indebted* for the 
regular ſyſtematic arrangement of -qyadrupeds to Mr. 
| hodica Animalium 
uadrupedum et Serpentini generis, &c. in 1693. 
Pot", to this white a bee, are vided 19g 
| thoſe which are hoofed, ungulata; and thoſe Which are 
clawed, or digitate, unguilata. See an abſtraCt of his 
Synopſis under. ANIMALS 3 which we ſhall here illuſ- 
tee more at l. 1 
UADRUPEDS, Hos z, are cither, * 
I. I hole- hoofed, 2 Wavoxnmay worvxe, ſolidungula; 
as the horſe, and aſs, the onager or wild aſs, the mule, 
and the zebra of Africa, or the fine ſtriped Indian or 
African aſs, almoſt like a mule in form and ſtature. 
Of the whole-hoofed kind, Ariſtotle has obſerved, that 


no one hath the talus, or aſtragalus; nor have the males 
| any appearance of teats. | 
I. Cloven-footed ;. and that either, 1. Into two diviſions 


only; as the dx, or biſulcate kind; which are again 

| ſubdivided into ſuch as are, VOWS bot 3 
Pirſt, Ruminant, ungpunagofa, that is, ſuch as chew the 
cud; and theſe either have hollow and perpetual horns, 
as the bull, ſheep, and goat kind; or deciduous horns, 
as the hart and deer kind, which uſually ſhed their 
horns annually, * .. * F | 
| Of the ball kind are reckoned theſe : the common bos or 

\ bullock, of which the male is taurus, the female waccaz 


feet, from other animals, which have only two feet, as 


no one hath two horns (he might have ſaid any horns); 


4 


' 4 14 _ . - 2 / | SL” & © - 
ava _ Wo 
die German «vr arichey or uur bel; the bin the] Of che cat lind of ;quadrupuds ate reckonet to be t 
_ bonaſus; the -bubalus, or bufals; and 1 5 127 tyger z the. Nr e mals is pardus, - 
of Bellonius, Opf. Bd. in & 50. Which he takes to be] and female panthers; the deopard z the put cf uri, 
. the bubalus of the ancients; (ot J | | ori grivhg gage pas dun, or cat · a- mountiin; the com- 
| Of the ſheep hind, beſides the common ſort, are reckoned mon cats aa¹: | „ 21 „ 
the Arabian vis laricanda, whole tail is ſonietimey:of | Of the fog lind are wekoned-the· lf; the Mr ae, 
thirty pounds weight; the ei /irep/iceros Cyatiea Bel. or jackall ; beſides the common dog; of which kind they 
lonii; the ovis Africans, with ſhort hair inſteatl of wool; enumerate; the maſtiveg\ or maſti the canis, venaticus 
and the ovis Guineen/is, or Angolenſit, of Marcgrave, | Graius, Graciis, or Scotions,«, the - greyhound; . Graius 
' Hiſt. Brafil. lib. vi. c. 19. 4 Hibernicus, or the Iriſh,greyhound ; 9 
Of the goat kind axe, beſides the common _ domeſtica, |  ſagax, indagator, ſectator +ferarum, „cg. the hound; 
the iber, or German ſteinbock, found on the tops of the | canis venaticus Hiſpanicul, ot awijgriu te Ipaniel for 
Alps; the ors hrs French chamois, or German gems;] land or water; vertagus, or -tumbler ; canis Ouupogy .or 
the gazelia Africana; or antelope ; the gazella Indica; domęſtieus, the houſe- dog; canis melitæuiz or the lap- 
the gazella Africana with ſhorter, annulated, and bent dog canis Getulus, or ¶andicus, tlie ſhock-;+ and of all 
horns ; the caprd fylorftris . Grimmii ; the capra] theſe ſorts there are many varieties of mongrels, and 
Mambrina, or Syriaca of Geſner; the bucephalusy or | _hybridous breed. 
moſcbeluphus Cuii in Geſner; the tragelaphus Caii in] Other ſpecies of the dog kind are, the ſox; the animal 
Geſner z and the tragelaphus of Bellonius. IKkibethicum, or eivet-cat, as it is corruptly: called; but by 
Of the hart or deer kind are reckoned, the cervus, | its teeth and ſnout is plainly of the dog tribe; the Ame- 
| exapog, or red deer; the cer vis platyceros or palmatus, | rican coati, or ractoon, or rattoon; the yzqui tl the 
' - the fallow deer; alte, or. the elk; rangifer, the rein | carigueya, maritucaca, carigoy, ropoxa, ot opoſſum; the 
deer; the axis Plinii, according to Bellonius; the ca- taiubi; the taxits, or meles, the badger, grey Or pate; 95 
prea Plinũ, the rugracu . eie, and euguacu-apara of Marc-| the /utra, or otter. To theſe: fome addethe phnca, ſea- 
grave; the caprea Groenlandi enn. - , | . calf, or ſeal; the guns marinas, morſey or ſea-horſe, 
* Secondly; Of animals whoſe feet are divided into two | miſtaken by ſome for the hippoporamus z-the'Putch call 
him walrus, the Danes and Icelanders reſmarus; laſtly, 


parts only, and which do not chew the cud, there is | 
only the hog-and ſwine kind. Under this head, beſides | the manati, or vacca marina, the ſea-co¹ ts 
the common ſwine, are reckoned the wild boar, or | Of the vermin, or weaſel kind of quad: upeds, is, firſt, 
ſwine; the Cuineenſis Marcgrauii; the porcus Indicus, | the muftela vulgaris, the common weaſel,. in Yorkſhixe 
or babyrouſſa; the tajacu or aper Mexicanus moſehiferus called ſoumart, or fitchit,. van: the vi vH Indica; 
of Dr. Tyſon, called, by Maregrave, tajacu caaigoara;| called guil and quir pele; another ſort called nungo, and 
by others, quaubtla coymatl, and quapizot!; and by| mungathia, of a reddiſh grey: the muſtela, enmine, or 
Acoſta, and ſome others, xainßo. I | Moat, and muſtela hlveſiris, the ferret; putorius, the 
2. There are ſome guadrupeds, whoſe hoof is cloven| pole-cat; martes, or foyna, the martin, or martlet; 
into four diviſions, and theſe ſeem to be not ruminant ;| muſtela zibellina, the ſable: laſtly, the grnttta; and the 
as the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the tapijerete of ichneumon Bello niit. 
HBraſil, the capy-bara of Braſil, and the animal moſchi-| Of the hare kind of quad upeds are, firſt, lepus, or the 
eri, e ores RAT TD common hare; cuniculus, the rabbet, or coney; tapeti, 
 QuaDRVUPEDS, Clawed or digitate. - Of this kind, there| or Brafil coney, and the aperea of Brafil ; the Mr ix, or 
are, firſt, a ſort whoſe claws are not divided or ſepa-| poreupine, and the ri Americanus, or : anda of | | 43 
rated, but adhere to one another, and are covered with |, Braſil z| caſtor, fiber, or the beaver; {cirrus vulg. or 1 = 
one common ſkin, but with obtuſe nails, ſticking out ſquirrel; the Virginian, Zeylandic, Barbary, and Ame- 
round the margin of the foot; as the elephant, which] rican flying ſquirrel; mus domęſticus, major and minor, 
is anomalous, and not clearly referable to this kind, or] the common rat and mouſe: to theſe alſo may be re- 
to that. of cloven-footed guadrupeds. I ferred mus major aquaticus, the water- rat; the muſk- rat; 
A ſecond ſpecies of this digitate kind of quadrupeds,| mus avellonarum, major and minor; the dormouſe or 
which has only two claws, is the camel; and though] fleeper, mus Noricus, Cricetus, Alpinus, ſeu marmottay 
theſe have no horns, they both ruminate, and have alſo| the cavia cobaya, or cuniculus Americanus, the Guinea- 


the four ſtomachs of horned ruminant animals. pig; the agut;, and paca of Braſil; the mus Nortoegicus, 
Of the camel there are two ſorts; one having but one or;{eming; the glit Geſueri, or the rell; the mus Indi- 
bunch on the back, the other two. eee, eee | ag 


Io this kind alſo belong the Peruvian . which | QUaDRUPEDS,. Anomalous. To theſe. ſeveral kinds, the 
ſome have reckoned among the ſheep kind; as alſo the | following anomalous ones muſt alſo be added: 
pacos, the ovis Indica, or Peruviana vulgo, which is 
much leſs than the glama. . 
A third ſpecies of this unguiculate kind, includes 
ſuch animals as the Greeks called HAa Ape xa; and 
 Avlpurouogpa, which have the foot divided into many] tatu or armadiilo prima of Maregrave; tatucte of Braſil, 
claws, with broad nails on them; as the ape and] or the ſecond ſpecies of the armadillo, according to = 
monkey kind. 1 5414 0. OM I Maregrave; tatu apara, his third ſpecies of armadillo ; | po _ 
Of theſe, ſome have no tails, and are called mie, or | tatu muſtelinus, Soc. Reg: Muſ. the weaſekheaded arma- | wi 
apet: others have tails, and are called monkeys, cerco-| dillo; talpa, the mole, warp, or moldwarp; and the 
pitbheci; and ſuch as hape either long or ſhort tails, if mus araneus, ſhrew, hardy ſhrew, ſhrew-mouſe. —_ 
they are of a larger ſize, are called papiones, or baboons. | 2. Quadrupedous and viviparous animals. with a longiſh- . 
There are great numbers and varieties of this ſpecies: of | ſnout, having their feet divided into many claws or toes, 
_ quadrupeds ; of which naturaliſts have deſcribed theſe, | but without teeth; as the tamandua guacu of Brafil, 
| viz. the orang outang, or homo: ſylveſiris of Dr. 'Tyſon, | | /daregravii urſus formicarius Cardani; the great ant- 
© deſcribed by him in a particular diſcourſe z the guariba| bear; the tamandua of Braſil, or Marcgrave, the leſſer 
of Braſil, Maregravii; the cagui of Braſil, Rand} — . % ĩ K oy oy r 
 lefler; the cay of the ſame region, deſcribed by Lerius;; 3. Anomalous flying. quadrupeds, with a ſhorter ſnout, 
the caitaia of the fame country; the cercopithecus barbatus| and their feet divided as above; being of the bat-kind, 
 Guineen/is, two or three ſorts of it; the cercopithecus An- or flitter-mice, of which there are of ſeveral ſizes, and 
golen/is major; the cercopithecus non barbatus Cluſii; the | different forms.” . 0 
"2 craps Cluf. called ſagonin. Laſtly, if apes and 4. There is one very anomalous. animal, which has but 
monkeys have their ſnouts very prominent, like dogs, three claws on each foot; and that is the ai, or ignavus 
they are called cynacephali. + III of Marcgrave, the ſloth or ſluggard. _ af”, 

A fourth ſpecies of this unguiculate kind is, when | - 5. Viviparous and ſanguineous guadrupeds,, breathing 
though the claws are many, = are not covered at the | with lungs, but having only one ventricle in the heart ; 
end with broad flat nails, like monkeys or z but as the rana afuatica, the frog or_froſh; rana arboreag 

are. rather like the talons of hawks, &c. 2 and] ſeu ranunculus viridis, the og 

ſharp- pointed. bb III uf de rubeta, the toad; teſude, the tortoiſe, in 
Theſe, in reſpect of their teeth, may be divided into Greek xen of theſe there arc land and water ones, 
ſuch as have many dentes primores, or ineiſdres (that is, and many different ſpecies in foreign part. | 

| cutting teeth) in each jaw, of which there are two ſorts; | 6. Ouipareus guadrupeds, with a long tail ftretched out 
a greater, which either have'a ſhort, round head, as the | horizontally. Such are the lizard kind; as lacertus om - 

cat kind z or a leſſer ſort, having a long ſlender body, nium maximus, the crocodile ; cordylus, five caudiverbera, . 

with very ſhort legs, as the weaſel or vermin kind. urome/trix Grecis,, larger than the green lizard; tapay- | .. 

There are alſo ſome of this ſpecies of quadrupeds, which | axin Nove Hiſpanie or lacertus orbicularis of Hernan- . 

| have only two large remarkable teeth in each jaw: den; /acertis wilgaris,. the commoneſt; ſwift, or newt | 
theſe are the hare kind ; and theſt live only upon Made, luacertus viridis, the green lizard ; lacertus fucetanus Al- 

fFraſs, Ke. Ka F drorandi, at Rome and Naples called the taruntula; 


1. Such four-footed: viviparous animals, as have a long- 

iſh ſnout, with their feet divided into many claws, and 
toes, and having teeth; as the echinus terreſtris, or com- 

mon urchin, or hedge-hog; erinaceus Indicus albus; 


— 
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4 caltied teupratu, and temapara by Maregrave; 
the tarapiiva, © ameiva, taragitico Axcuraba, Amer icima, 
Curapopeba; Townhana, Se, of Marcgrave ; the lacertus 
Indicus; the ſcineus, or crocodilus ter- iris; the ſeps, or 
Lacerta chaleidica,' a kind of footed ſerpent'; ello, the 
_ ſwift, or {potred Lizard; ſalemantdra, called the ſala- 
mandra aqitatica, the water-eft; lacerta volans Indica; 
. 
This ſyſtem ef Mr. Ray obtained very generally am 
naturaliſte, till, in 8 55 4 firſt pub- 
lied his ſyſtem. This was followed by ſeveral others, 
varying in the arrangement of the animal kingdom, even 
i the hſt'edition of 176). Under the claſs, which he 
denominstes MAMMALIA, he comprehends not only all 
the animals which we call gzadrupeds (the lizard genus, 


or rather the reptiles pedati excepted) but alſo the ceta- 


|  ecous order; or whales,  cachalots, and porpeſſes: juſti- | 


9 5 this arrangement of whales with guadrupedt, from 


agreement of theſe animals in the ſtructure of the | 


heart, in che reſpiration by means of lungs, in their 
"ON e eyedids and ears, in being viviparous, 
furniſhed with teeth, and other particulars, by which 


they differ ſo materially from fiſnes, as more than to 


- counterbalance their living with them in the ſame ele- 
ment. 'mammalia are divided into ſeven orders, 
the diſtinctions of which are principally eſtabliſhed on 


che difference in the numbers, ſituation, and form of | 


_- the three kinds of teeth, viz. the primores or inciſores, 
called 


; molares, | double teeth or grinders. ut Linneeus does 
not entirely neglect the feet. See the characters of the 


ſeveral orders under PRIMATES, BruUTE, Ferx, | 


_ | GL1s,' PEcORa4, BELLVA, and Cete or WHALE. This 
part of the Linnæan ſyſtem, including a few ſpecies de- 


ſcribed in the Appendix of the third tome, and in the | 


MNantiſſa of 1 
ſpecies. | | | 
Mr. Pennant, in his 8 of Qua 
feſſor Martin, in his Elements of Natural Hiſtory, by 
including ſome animals that were unknown to Linnæus, 
and giving the rank of ſpecies to ſeveral that were conſi- 
dered by him as varieties, have extended the number of 
mammalia to two hundred and eighty-nine ſpecies. Mr. 
Klein, in 1751, publiſhed a new ſyſtem of quadru pedo, 


777, contains about two hundred and thirty 


intitled Quadrup. Diſpoſitio breviſque Hiſt. Natur. in | 
- which he diſtributes them into two orders, the firſt | 


— 


comprehending thoſe whoſe feet are terminated by one 


or more hoofs, and the ſecond thoſe which are digitated; 


and each of theſe orders is ſubdivided into five families 


or claſſes. In his firſt order he follows the general ar- 


rangement of Mr. Ray, which he has conſiderably im- 

proved: but in the ſecond, by a ſervile rega 
tthod founded on the number of toes, he has combined 
oppoſite animals; the camel and tlie ſloth, the 
and the bat, the glutton and apes. M. Briſſon, in 
1756, publiſhed an ſyſtem, in which he has ar- 


ranged animals by the number or defect of their teeth; 
beginning with thoſe that are toothleſs, ſuch as the ant- 


| eater, and ending with thoſe that have the greateſt num- 
ber, ſuch as the opoſſum. By this arrangement, ſome 
juadru peds, very diſtant from each other in their man- 


ners, are too nearly connected. We ſhall fay nothing | 
of Duadrupeds , though it eon- 


of M. Buffon's Hiſto 
tains much valuable information, becauſe he ſeems to 
have diſregarded ſyſtematie arrangement. Mr. Pennant 
| has introduced ſome uſeful alterations in his * 
Buadrupeds / this ingenious naturaliſt has followed Mr. 
Ray in his greater diviſion of animals into hoofed and 
_  diguated; but, after the manner of Mr. Klein, he has 


formed ſeparate genera of the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, | 


tapiir, and muſk. The apes are continued in the rank 


in which Mr. Ray placed them, and are followed by the | 


maucaucos. The carnivorous animals are arranged ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of Linnteus, omitting the ſeal, 


mole, ſhrew, and hedge-hog. The herbivorous or fru- | 


_  givorous gieadrupeds occupy the claſs aſſigned them by 
Mr. Ray, to which he has allotted likewiſe the ſhrew, 
the mole, and the Wader, The fourth ſection of 
. digitated quadrupeds conſiſts of thoſe which are abſolutely 
© deſtitute of cutting teeth, ſuch as the ſloth and armadillo. 


I ̃ he fifth ſection is formed of thoſe which are deſtitute | 


of teeth of every kind, ſuch as the manis and ant-eater. 


The third and fourth orders or diviſions which Mr. | 
Pennant has added, are the pinnated and the winged 


- quadrupeds : the firſt comprehends the walrus, the ſeals, 
and (in conformity to preceding writers) the manati. 


But theſe, he obſerves, ſeem as the links between the 


| "drupeds ſeems to be properly 


fore-teeth, or cutting teeth; the laniarii or canini, | 


called dog- teeth, canine or lacerating teeth; and the | 
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dvabibtaps oath... Among therniany fabulous thing 
8 Which netuta) hiſtory 15 been loaded, ſtories of 


quadrupeds Teem. to claim a very high rank ; the 
peds e n NR id air 
Imaginary animals, rn introduoed fo ſeriouſly 
among the defcriptions' of real animals, that too many 
have Doom taught to believe them. Scheuchzer, in his 
Phyſica Sacra Jobi, has done much toward diſcounte- 
naneing ſuch relations; and Hyacinthus Gemma, who 
has written expreſly De Fabuloſis Animalibus, has added 
much on the ſame occaſion; yet all is not done. The 
world have late hiſtories of lemmas and baſiliſks, which 
never exiſted" but in the imagination of the relator, or in 
the ſubtle contrivances of the fabricator; as is evidently 
the caſe in the bafilifſks, which we find in the muſeums 
of the curious, and which are all made out of the wray- 
fiſh. And the generality of readers are ſo fond of any 
thing that is marvellous, that theſe things are ſure to be 
remembered, while perhaps all the truths in the book are 
forgotten. „5 


Upon the whole, the ſtandard of the flying or alated qua- 
enough reducible to this: 
that the words flying and alated are not ſynonymous terms, 
and that there are three kinds of ite among the gua- 
druped claſs. The firſt abſolute and ſwift, flying as per- 
fect as in birds: this peculiarly belongs to the bat, which 
is the only alated or winged guadruped, properly ſpeaking. 
2. An imperfect flying by means of certain membranes 
ſerving as wings, but im 
or lan long flights; ſuch is the flying of the hzard, 
which is not properly an alated animal. And laſtly,” the 
imperfect flying of the ſquirrel kind, which even in that 
ſpecies called, y way of eminence, the fly;mg ſquirrel, 
is not properly flying, hut only long leaping 3 
ture being able to turn but very little out of a right line, 
and only to ſuſpend itſelf during a ſhort time in a leap 
from a high place to a lower. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 247. 


QUADRUPLATORES, among the Romans, wete infor- 
mers, who had the fourth part of the \confiſcated goods 
0/00 ne ntl IST TT, 5 

QUADRUPLE, a ſum or numbex_multiphed by four, or 
taken four times. 8 

 QUaDRUPLE is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth 

four times as much as that whereof it is the quadruple. 
The quadruple of the Spanith piſtole is a piece of four 
piſtoles, called alſo the double doubloon. HY 

The quadruple of the louis d'or is a piece of gold coined 
in the reign of Louis XIII. in 1641. The legend on one 
ſide is CHRIST US VINCTT, REGNA'E, IMPERAT : and 

on the middle of this fide it has a croſs with fourcrowns, 
and cantoned in four fleurs de lys: on the other ſide it 
has the legend, 1.UDovicus DECIMUS TERTIUS DEL | 
GRATIA FRANCORUM REX, with the head of Louis 
XIII. Its value under this king was twenty livres. 

Q e#ft eadem, in Pleading, is uſed to ſupply the want 
of a traverſe. 2 Lill. Abr. 405. In a clauſum freg:t 

ſuch a day, the defendant pleads the plaintiff's licence to 
him to enter on the ſame day, and that wirtute inde he 
entered; he need not ſay, guæ ef eadem tranſgrefſin. 

QA plura, a writ that anciently lay where inquiſition 

| had been made by ah eſcheator, of ſuch lands or tene- 

ments as any man died ſeiſed of, and all was ſuppoſed = 

not to be found by the office or inquiſition. - 5 

This writ was to inguire what more lands or tenements 
the party died ſeiſed of. But it is now made uſeleſs, by 
taking away tlie court of wards and offices poſt mortem. 

Qu a ſervitia. See PER quiz fervitia . 

| QUARENS non invenit plegium, « retutn made by the. 

| ſheriff upon a writ directed to him with this clauſe, viz. 
x — ry B. fecurum de clamore fus profequende, q. 
N. B. 38. 8 i 0 FRIED | 
QU ESTA, in our Ancient Mriters, denotes an 1NDUL- 
-GENCE, or remiſſion of penance, expoſed to ſale by the 


- popes. | : . | | 
QUASTIONARH, in our Ancient Law Beats, were 
people who went about with indulgences from door to 
door, deſiring charity either for themſelves or others. 
| "Matt. Weſt obſerves, 1240, that the king, — fuam 
F ae queſtionarios, depauperari, We. permiſit. 
GAskus, in Lato, is 2 or thoſe effects, 
which a man hath by acquiſition, or purchaſe ; in con- 
tradiſtinckion to hereditas, which is what he hath by 
| deſcent. See Acohnsr, and Goops. | | 
Glanv. lib. vii. aut habet he@reditatem gantum, wel qureſtum 
tantum, aut hereditatem que tum. 
 QUAHVITLA, in Spy a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the tree fre u which che reſin commonly called gum 


3 


copal is procured, . 


| eryphon, the quad) 


| quadrupeds and the cetaceous animals. The bats are | QU AlL, coturnix,”-or TETRAO' calurnix of Linnzus, in 


winged quadrupeds, and form the next gradation from 
- this to the zh jth bir ds: See-Pennant's 


x r. the leaſt of all the birds of the gallinaceous 
kind. They have, however, the genius of the cock 


aàrupeds, ed, Bvo. 1781. Preface. | 


— 


Hiſt. of Qua- 


| 


e 
kind, and may be bred to fight ike our gaine ** 


fectly, and not turning quick, 


crea- 
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This was an old cuſtom. among the Athenians, and is 
ſtill kept up in ſome parts of Italy, and in Aſia, .. 


ö 
r 
| 7 0K are birds of paſſage, ſome entirely quitting our 


illand, others ſhifting their quarters from one county to 
another, and ſheltering themſelves among the weeds near 
the ſea-ſide; with us they frequent the corn-fields, and | 
ſometimes the meadows... They begin to ſing in April, | 
and they make their neſts in the month of May, building 
on the ground, and ſeldom lay more than fix or. ſeven | 
whitiſh eggs, marked with ragged ruſt-coloured ſpots. | 
8 to be taken by means of the call, during their 
Whole wooing time, which laſts from April to Auguſt. 
The proper times for uſing the call are at ſun-riſing, at 
nine o'clock in the morning, at three in the afternoon, | 
and at ſun-ſet; for theſe are the natural times of the | 
guail's calling. The notes of the cock and hen-guaz! are 
very different, and the ſportſman who 4 9; to ſucceed | 
in tl both 1 for when 


in the taking them, muſt be expert in 
the cock calls, the anſwer is to be made in the hen's note; 
and when the hen calls, the anſwer is to be made in the | 


cock's. By this means they will come up to the perſon, | 


ſo that he may, with great eaſe, throw the net over them, 
and take them. If a cock-guail be fingle, on hearing the 
hen's note he will immediately come; but if he have a 
hen already with him, he will not forſake her. Some- 
times, though only one quaz/ anſwers. to the call, there 


will three or four come up; and then it is beſt to have | 
patience, and not run to take up the firſt, but ſtay till | 


they are all entangled, as they will ſoon be. _ 


The guail is a neat cleanly bird, and will not run much | 


F ” 


into dirty or wet places; in dewy mornings, they will 
often fly inſtead of running to the call; 2 15 this caſe, 


they fly higher than its top, and the ſportſman then chang- 
ing ſides, and calling again, the bird will come back, and 
then will probably be taken in the net. of | 


| The calls are to be made of a ſmall leather purſe, about | 


two * 0 wide, and four fingers long, and made in the 


| ſhape of a pear; this is to be ſtuffed half full of horſe- 
hair, and at the end of it is to be placed a ſmall whiſtle, | 
made of the bone of a rabbit's leg, or ſome. other ſuch | _ 
| hes long, and the end 

| e like a flageolet, with a little ſoft wax. This is to 

. be the end faſtened into the purſe, the other is to be 
_ cloſed up with the ſame wax, only that a hole is to be | 
opened with a Pitts to make it give a diſtinct and clear | 


bone; this is to be about two in 


ſound. To make this ſound, it is to be held full in the 


palm of the hand, with one of the fingers placed over | 

the top of the wax; then the purſe is to be preſſed, and | 

the finger is to ſhake over the middle of it, to modulate | 

the ſound it gives into a ſort of ſhake. This 1s the moſt | 
0 


uſeful call; for it imitates the note of the hen-guail, and 
ſeldom fails to bring a cock to the net, if there be one 
ncar the place. | | 


Ihe call that imitates the note of the cock, and is uſed | 


to bring the hen to him, is to be about four inches long, | 
and above an inch thick; it is to be made of a piece of | 


wire turned round and curled, and covered with leather; 
and one end of it muſt be cloſed up with a piece of flat 


wood, about the middle of which there mult be a ſmall | 
* thread or ſtrap of leather, and at the other end is to be | 
placed the ſame ſort of pipe, made of bone, as is uſed | 


in the other call. The noiſe is made by opening and 


_ cloſing the ſpiral, and gives the ſame ſound that the cock | 


does when he gives the hen a ſignal that he is near her. 


AK ERS, in £ccle/ia/tical Hiſtory, a religious fect, who | 


made their appearance in England about the middle of 
the ſeventeenth century. George Fox, an illiterate per- 


' ſon, born at Drayton, in Leiceſterſhire, in the year 1624, | 
| by trade a ſhoe-maker, was the ſirſt who publicly preached | 


doctrine of this ſet. He propoſed but few articles 
of faith, dwelt moſtly on mora ity and preached mutual 
charity and the love of God, an | 
inward motions of the Spirit. He would have a religion 
and worſhip ſimple, and without ceremonies z making it 
a principal point to wait, in profound ſilence, for the in- 
fluence and direction of the Holy Spirit. 1 | 
This teacher met with great ſucceſs in propagating theſe | 
doctrines; and the uncommon fervency with which he 
and his friends preached, ſo affected the minds of many 
of their hearers, that they frequently broke out into tears 
and trembled, for which, in &rifion, they were called 
Duakers, This denomination is likewiſe faid to be partly 
owing to an exhortation addrefled to Gervas Bennet, Eſq. 


a juſtice of peace in Derbyſhire, by Fox and his compas | 
nions, who, when they were called before him in the 


year, 1650, deſired him, with a loud voice, and a vehe- 
ment emotion of body, to tremble at the word of the 
Lord; but, as a term of mutual love, which ought to 
ſubſiſt amongſt Chriſtians, they called themſelves Friends. 
An eager zeal at firſt led ſome of them, who were off 


it; is beſt to let them go over the net, if it ſo happens that 


a deep attention to the | 


” Vor. IV. Ne 293. 


their guard, into ſeveral extravagancies; and one of them, | 


Mere IS 


viz. James Naylor, is faid to have had the 7 to 
ice, 


ſuffer himſelf to be called the ſon of God, ſon of Ju 

and king of Iſrael, by a few deluded followers, who 
trewed garments, before him, and hailed him, at his en- 
try into Briſtol, with Hoſanna, fon of David! He had 
his trial for the ſame, and was whipped, and otherwiſe 
ſeverely puniſhed, for blaſphemy ;. and fo far from be- 


Ing countenanced in theſe proceedings by his brethren, 
he was, in the early part of his deluſion, admoniſhed, 


and at FL excommunicated by them; and he after- 


ademned publicly his own conduct. 


N con f ; 
The dottrines of the Puaters being in many reſpects dif- 


ferent from thoſe generally held, together with their diſ- 


. uſing the cuſtomary compliment of the hat, and the uſual 


ſalutations, ſubjected them to grievous ſufferings, ſuch as 


_ impriſonment, whipping, fines, and premunire, in this 


E and four of them were hanged in New Eng- 


Their refufing to pay tythes, &c. and to frequent 
the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and their holding public meet- 
ings of their own (at that time contrary to law), were 


the chief crimes laid to their charge; and when theſe 


failed, their perſecutors were ſure to find occaſion againſt 
them, by tendering to them the oath of allegiance, which, 
in common with all other oaths, their principles would 
not admit of their taking. Beſides theſe penalties they 


were ridiculed in writing, and Pp on the ſtage ; but 


they deſpiſed both the preſs and the priſon, and, not- 
withſtanding all oppoſition, they became a regular body, 


- 


with ſtated Taws and polity, which they retain, with great Zi: 


ceconomy, to this day. 


At length the * demeanour of this people „ 


duced the legiſlature to grant them relief. They had 
ſhared, with other diſſenters, the benefits of the procla- 
mation for liberty of conſcience, and of the act of tole- 
ration. The profeſſion of belief enjoined upon the 


_ Duakers by this act is as follows: I, A. B. profeſs 


“ faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus Chriſt his eter- 
« nal ſon, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one 
«© God bleſſed for evermore; and do acknowledge the 
« Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be 


OY given by divine inſpiration.” But they were particu- 
larly hich al- 


eaſed by an act of 1 W. & M. cap. 18. w 
lowed to their affirmation (except in a few caſes) the va- 


lidity of an oath. This indulgence was confirmed by 
ſubſequent acts: thus, in 1695, they obtained, by a tem- 
porary act, that their ſolemn 3 ſhould be ac- 


is required by law; ex- 


cepted in all caſes where an oa | 
cept in criminal caſes, upon juries, and in places of 


profit and truſt under the government, in this form: 


* I, A. B. do declare, in the preſence of almighty God, 
« the witneſs of the truth of what I ſay,” Ke. 


This act was afterwards continued, and at laſt made per- 
petual. But this form not being ſuch as was deſired, and 
aving, in reality, all the eſſentials of an oath, they 1 | 


plied to the parhament for an alteration, which they 


tained, anno 1721; when the following form was ſettled 


to their general ſatisfaction; viz. “I, A. B. do ſin- 


« cerely, ſolemnly, and truly declare and affirm.” 

ich is the form now uſed, in the ſame manner, and 
under the fame limitation with the former. 8 Geo. 6. 
cap. 6. 22 Geo. Il. cap. 46. Any perſon depoſing, 


upon his ſolemn affirmation, a known falſhood, incurs 


the penalty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 8 Geo. cap. 6. 
By the ſame act, Quaters are allowed, inſtead of the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, to make a Db·cLA- 
RATION of fidelity. In conſequence of theſe ſtatutes, &c. 
- Proviſion being alſo made for the eaſy recovery of tythes, 


and other eccleſiaſtical demands, from them, they are at 
ones generally unmoleſted in the exerciſe of their pro- 


eſſion. However, long before this happy change in their 
IC 


condition, they were conſtrained, by the vexations and 
perſecutions they ſuffered in their native country, during 


the reign of Charles II. to look about for ſome diſtant 

ſettlements, where they might ſhelter themſelves from the 
| ſtorm; and with this view they began to diſſeminate their 
religious principles in various countries. Attempts of 


this nature were made in Germany, Pruſha, France, Italy, 


Greece, Holland, and Holſtein, but with little ſuccels. 


The Dutch, however, were at length perſuaded to allow 
a certain number of them to ſettle in Holland, where 
they ſtill continue to reſide. Multitudes of them alſo 
went over to America, and formed ſettlements there, not 


long after the firſt riſe of their ſect; and it afterwards 


happened, by a fingular concurrence of events, that this 
new world became the chief ſeat of their proſperity and 
freedom. William Penn, ſon of the famous vice-admi- 
ral of that name, who embraced Duakeriſm in the year 


1668, received, in the year 1680, from Charles II. and 
from the Engliſh parliament, the grant of an ample, fer- 


tile, but uncultivated province in America, as a reward 
for the eminent ſervices of his father. This illuſtrious 
Duaker carried over with him into his new domimions a 
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heaven, Father, 
ſchool-terms, trinity, diſtin& perſons, hypoſt 


Jo this purpoſe Barclay, their celebrated 


good works, done throug 


„ not moſt 
% Lord.“ | 
As to public worſhip, in the words of one of their writers, 


ſemb 
« to wait upon God; and, abſtaining from their own | 
thoughts and imaginations, to feel the Lord's preſence, 

„and know a gathering into his name indeed, where he 
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conſiderable colony of his friends and brethren ; and 
founded a republic, whoſe form, laws, and inſtitutions, 
| reſembled no other known ſyſtem of government; whole | 
päaciſic principles and commercial ſpirit have lon bleſſed 
it with tranquillity and opulence, and which, till the ir- 
ruption of the late unhappy conteft, continued in a pro- 
ſperous and flouriſhing ſtate. The Dnaters predominate 
im this colony, both by their influence and their numbers; 
dat all thoſe: who acknowledge tlie exiſtence and provi- 
dence of one Supreme Being, and ſhew their reſpect to | 
© that being, either by external worſhip, or at leaſt by the 


regularity of their conduct, are admitted to the rights 


and privileges of citizens in this happy republic. The 
large province, that conſtitutes its territory, was called 
Penſylvania, from the name of its proprietor ; and its 
capital city was named Philadelphia, from the ſpirit of 
union and fraternal love that reigned at firſt, 'and is ſtill | 
fuppoſed to prevail, more or leſs, among its inhabitants. 
As for the opinions of the 


ever will ſoberly and ſeriouſly turn into himſelf, with | 


fincere deſire to know and practiſe his duty, will not fail 


to find there a ſufficient director, a ray from the fountain | 
of light, illuminating the underſtanding, and aſſiſting to 
diſtinguiſh good from evil; and that ſo far as they follow 
the directions and convictions of this Tight, ey are in- | 


fallible, and become holy and acceptable to God. They 


ay that opinions, or ſpeculations, or notions of what is 
true, or ſubſcriptions of articles, or formulas of faith, 


how ſoundly ſoever worded, do not make a man a true 


| believer or a Chriſtian ; but a conformity of mind and 
practice to the will of God, according to the manifeſta- 


tion and diQates of this divine principle of light within 


them. Hence it has been ſaid, that the fundamental | 
doctrine of Puakers, whence all their other tenets are | 
derived, coincide with the opinion of the ancient 


MYSTICS. 


They — the holy three that bear record in | 
ord, and Spirit; but they reject the 


Sz, Ke. 
as not ſcriptural, and conveying ideas too groſs. 


They believe all that is recorded in the New Teſtament 

concerning the nativity, life, ſufferings, death, reſurrec- 
tion, and aſcenfion of Chriſt ;- and their beſt and moſt 
approved writers have been very explicit in their acknow- | 
ledgement of the reality thereof. | : 


They own the Scriptures to be given by divine inſpira- 


tion, and to be the outward rule of faith and practice; 
but they refuſe to call them the Mord of God, as being | 
_ denomination properly attributed to Chriſt alone. They 
add, that what makes them the more ſcrupulous in this 
reſpect is, that people are hereby led to think, that if 
they have the e they have all neceſſary help and 


information, and ſo look for no farther Word or Light. 


ſerves, that they are not to be eſteemed the principal 


ground of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate 
primary rule of faith and manners. But they are a ſe- 
condary rule, ſubordinate to the ſpirit, from which they 


derive all their excellency and certainty; and, therefore, 


the ſpirit is more originally and principally the rule. 
The only advantage, in their opinion, reſulting from a 
peruſal of the holy Scriptures is, that the mind is here- 
; by excited to liſten to the dictates of the internal word, 
And to * the ſchool of Chriſt, who teaches within 
them. They alſo maintain, that all who are deſtitute of 
this written word, if they duly attend to the inward 
teacher, who always ſpeaketh when the man is ſilent, 
Will ſufficiently learn from him every thing that is neceſ- 
ſary to be known and practiſed in order to their final hap- 
pineſs; and, therefore, that the kingdom of Chriſt com- 
8 the whole race of mankind. 


hey believe in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


ments; and, diſclaiming the doctrines of predeſtination, | 


and unconditionally en righteouſneſs, hold that 

h the influence and aſſiſtance of 
the holy Spirit, are neceſſary for ſalvation. They alſo 
profeſs, that as man by obedience to the principle of 
Light, with which he is enlightened, refuſes “ to gbey 


« any ſuggeſtion or temptation of the evil one,“ and ſo | 


is © free from actual ſinning and tranſgreſſing of the law 


of God,” he is © in that reſpect pere; ( yet that 
this perfection {till admits of a growth, and there re- 


“% maineth a B of ſinning, where the mind doth 
iligently and wacht 


« they judge it the duty of all to be diligent in the aſ- 
ing of themſelves together, and when aſſembled 


4 


Duakers, they hold Chriſt to | 
be the light, which lighteth every man, and that who- | 


4 


ologiſt, ob- 


ully attend upon the 


n 


p 
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_ types or ſignifications 


Teſtament. The worſhip by preac 
finging, for which he pfeads on behalf of his ſect, is ſuch 


will not be marrie 
the legiſlature hath indulged them in regard to this ſeru- 
ple. All marriages amongſt them are propoſed to the 

monthly meeting for their concurrence, without which 


te js in the midſt of them, according to his proniffe- 
« And as every one is thus inwardly gathered, the ſecret 
«© power and virtue of life is known to refreſh the ſoul, 
te and the ſame motions'ard breathings of God's fpirit 
« axe felt to ariſe ; from which, as words'of declaration, 


“ prayer, or praiſes, ariſe, the acceptable worſhip is 
4 


wn, which edifies the church, and is well pleaſing 

© to God. Yea, though there be not a word ſpoken, 
«yet is the true ſpiritual worſhip performed, and the 
yr 1 if of Chriſt etified.” Barclay's Apot. prop. ii. 
As they allow of no praying or preaching which does not 
— from the 2 — motion of the 
ſpirit, formal ſinging, which their great adtocate ſays has 
no foundation in Scripture, and is liabfe to” much abuſe, 
forms no part of their worſhip; and for artificial muſic, 
he obſerves, either by organs or other inſtruments, or 
voice, we have neither example' nor 3 in the New 
ing, praying, and 


as proceedeth from the ſpirit of God, and is always ac- 
companied with its influence; uy begun by its motion, 
and carried on by the power and ſtrength thereof; and 


ſo is a worfhip. purely ſpiritual. | 1 | 
As to miniſtry and ordinances, they deny that any are to 


be uſed of man's will or wiſdom; or other than what the 
inward principle directs them to: accordingly they ſet 


apart no perſons for the miniſtry ; but, without diſtinc- 
tion of quality or ſex, all who are of ſober life, and ap- 


proved ' converſation, and believe themſelves called or 


moved thereto, are permitted to ſpeak in their aſſemblies. 


'Theſe, after a time of trial, im order to give proof of the 
ſoundnefs of their doctrine, and the conſiſtency of their 
converfation therewith, are acknowledged as miniſters; 


but no minifter of this people receives any pecuniary emo- 


lument for his or her ſervices in the church; neverthe- 


leſs the expences of thoſe who travel in the work of the 


miniſtry, are generally defrayed. by the brethren amongſt 
whom they come. | RN | 
Our'Saviour's injunction about bapti/m'they nuderſtand, 


in a figurative ſenſe, of a converſion and change of the 
heart, and wholly reject the outward ſign. Water-bap- 
tiſm they hold was no more than a type or figure, now 
uſeleſs in a diſpenſation that is ſpiritual and inward. The 
ſame they hold of the Jupper, alledging, that both were 


the approaching diſpenſation, 
and alluded to the rites and ceremomies practiſed under 
the Jewiſh law, which was fulfilted by the coming of 
Chriſt. They add, that the communion of faints conſiſts 


only in a participation of the divine principle ſhewing it= 
felf in an unity of ſpirit. | | 


They hold the injunction of Chriſt, Matt. v. 34. re- 
ſpecting oaths, to be abfolute, and to comprehend all ju- 


dicial oaths. His command of univerſal love, and pa- 


tience under injuries, they conceive to forbid all war; 


and therefore they refuſe to join in a practice which they 
deem antichriſtian. 1 Ones wh 5 
They are remarkable in their ſpeech and apparel, uſing 
the ſingular number to one perſon of whatever rank or 
degree, calling the days and months by numerical names, 
and rejecting the uſual ornaments of dreſs as inconſiſtent 
with the ſimplicity of a Chriſtian life. They alſo con- 
demn the practice of putting on mourning for the dead. 
They hold marriage to be of divine appointment, but 
i in the uſual form by the clergy ; and 


they are not allowed; fo that no clandeſtine marriages 
are heard of amongſt them. The permiſſion of the 


monthly meeting being obtained, they take each other in 


marriage, in a public meeting for worſhip. | 
As to diſcipline and polity, the affairs of the communion 
are managed by rules eſtabliſhed with common conſent, 
and this principally at their meetings, whereof they have 
many kinds; as monthly ; quarterly; yearly meeting : 
for ſufferings; and meetings of miniſters => elders. | 
The monthly meetings are, in general, compoſed of ſe. 

veral ſingle congregations, or particular meetings, The 
buſineſs of the monthly meetings compriſes the care of 
the poor (the Qualers every where maintaining their 
5 allowing and recording marriages; recording 
births, burials, and ſufferings; granting certificates &+ 

unity to thoſe who travel as miniſters, and of member 
ſhip to all who change their places of reſidence. Here 


» 


_ alſo notice is taken of diſorderly conduct, appointments 
are made to viſit the delinquents, who, if unreolaimed 


by the endeavours of their brethren, are by theſe meet - 
ings diſunited from the ſociety. Here appointments are 
alſo made to confer with ſuch perſons as incline to join 
them. From theſe meetings, anſwers to certain queries 


are ſent, in writing, to c quarterly meetings. The 


ſubjeQs 
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_ ſubjects of enquiry are, the preſervation. of love and 
| —_ the education of — ogy 
members to the principles of their profeſſion ;/ juſtice in 
dealing; clearneſs from paying tythes, or receiving im- 
propriate ones ʒ from defrauding the king of his reve- | 
nue, or bearing arms, or being concerned in privateers 
or armed veſſels, or dealing in prize goods, as ſuch ; the 
attendance of their religious meetings; and the general 
care to maintain good order. T3 
The quarterly meeting for each county conſiſts of repre- 
ſentatives from the monthly meetings therein. Its buſi- 
neſs is to digeſt the accounts received from the monthly 
meetings, and to prepare a general account to be ſent to 
the yearly meeting in the like form of anſwers to queries. | 
To this meeting any perſon, thinking himſelf aggrieved 
by the judgment of the monthly meeting, may appeal for 
redreſs. k is proper to remark, that theſe people do not | 
ſuffer their members to go to law with each other; but 
enjoin that all differences among themſelves be ſettled by | 
- arbitration. | 
The yearly meeting is 


held in London. It conſiſts of re- 


preſentatives from the ſeveral quarterly meetings, ap- 


proved miniſters, elders, and the members of the meet- 


ing for ſufferings. This aſſembly makes rules for the go- | 


vernment of the ſociety; orders collections for general 


ſervice z hears appeals from the judgment of quarterly | 
meetings, and finally confirms or reverſes it; gives ad- 


vice and direCtions to the inferior meetings, and to the 
body at large. The yearly meeting is held in that called 
Whitſun-week; not, ſay they, from any ſuperſtitious re- 


gart to that time, but becauſe it is the moſt convenient 


In this meeting alſo approved miniſters | 


eaſon that can be fixed upon.” | 
Ihe meeting for ſufferings conſiſts of correſpondents, 
pointed by the ſeveral places correſponding with 


yearly 8 

| 1 * a ſeat. Its original inſtitution was to provide for 
the numerous exigencies of the times of perſecution; 
and it now adminiſters advice to thoſe who are proſecuted 

for non-payment of tythes, &c. and ſolicits their relief 


from proſecution. This meeting meets weekly in Lon- 


don, and hath the general care of the ſociety's affairs 
during the intervals of the yearly meeting; keeps the ſo- 
ciety's ſtock, and hath the care of the expenditure there- 


of; which is for publiſhing books to give away, wages of | 


a clerk, and defraying the expence of the paſſages of mi- 
niſters who viſit hae bankers beyond ſea. 925 | 
Beſides the meetings already mentioned, there are ſelect 
meetings of miniſters and elders.” The care of 2 
manuſcripts intended to be publiſhed, on behalf of the 
ſociety, is committed to the meeting of miniſters and el- 
ders, which meets every week in London. 5 
The women have diſtinct monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings, in which they attend 
their own ſex, c & 
The Quaters have always been peaceable and inoffenſive 
_ ſubjects of the governments under which they live; 


which their principles forbid them to reſiſt : nevertheleſs | 


they think it lawful to remonſtrate whenever their civil 
or religious liberties are invaded. They hold flavery to 
be incompatible with the doctrines of 0 
accordingly are not concerned in the ſlave-trade, and 
have aboliſhed amongſt them the praCtice of keeping 
Raves. >: | | 


The doctrines of the dabers are laid down in a well 


Written apology, addreſſed to king Charles II. by Robert | 


Barclay; and are alſo explained in the numerous writings 
of William Penn, Iſaac Penington, and others of their 
ſect. Their hiſtory, written in Low Dutch by William 
| Sewell, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, traces them 
from the beginning to the year 171 7 A hiſtory of this 
people was alſo publiſhed by Gerard Croeſe, anno 1695 
fac that author is by them accuſed of having miſrepre- 


ſented facts, and in many reſpects done them injuſtice. | 


_- They alſo complain that the learned Dr. Moſheim, in 
his LecleGaſtical Hiſtory, has not ſhewn his uſual accu- 


racy and candour in the account he has given of them; 


having, as they alledge, greatly miſrepreſented their prin- 
ciples and practices; in which he has been followed by 
Dr. Formey, and by John Welley, in a late extract of 
that celebrated work. _ | i 
'The Editor is indebted for the compilation of this article 
| your few additions excepted) to a gentleman, of the pro- 
eſſion deſcribed in it; whoſe judgment and liberality 
ay reader mult, he is perſuaded, approve and com- 
mend, | | 


QUALE jus, was an ancient writ judicial, which lay where 
a religious perſon had judgment to recover land ; before 
execution was made of the judgment, | 
This writ was iſſued forth to the eſcheator between judg- 
ment and execution, to enquire whether the religious 


perſon had right to recover, or whether the judgment 


hriſtianity, and | 


QUALIFICATOR, in the Canan Law 


cites in us 


from the bodies themſelves ; and are fuperadd 


_ dents; ſuppoling them to be inherent in ſubſtances, thou 


| 


| 


from the ſingle ſpring ; which we never | 
E graſs, in Botany. See GRass.. . 


| were obtained by colluſion Petween che demandant and 
z the adherence of the 


tenant ; to the intent that the true lord might not be de- 


QUALIFICATION for tiling game, for jdrors, jaftices, 


members of parliament, and eleFors of members, ſee Game, 
Jury, JusTicts, and PARLIAMENT, Ret 
„a divine appd 


5 inted 
to qualify, or declare the quality of, 4 


ropoſition brought 


before an eccleſiaſtical tribunal; chiefly before the inqui- 


ſition. 5 ing 5 
The gualificators of the office are not Judges j they only 
give their ſentiments on the propoſitions preſented to 
them. They are the inquiſitors that judge. 


QUALITY, gualitas,. that affection of à thing whence it 


is denominated ſuch ; or that which occaſions a thing to 
affect our ſenſes in this or that manner, and gives it this 
or that denomination. 


Accordingly quality is ſaid to be 
* attribute, from which no fabance is exempt. See 
MODE. | 

Thus, that youve in fire, whatever it be, whereby it ex- 
e ſenſation of heat, ſince it is that whente 

the fire is denominated hot, is called the quality of fire. 
e word quality, qualitas, is ſaid to have been firſt in- 
troduced into the Latin by Cicero: till his time the Ro- 
mans ſtudiouſly avoided uſing a term which denoted an 
abſtract; and in lieu thereof only conſidered the con- 
crete, ſignified by quale. The like is obſerved of the an- 
cient Greeks, who did not uſe words, But mow. 3 

Quality, it is to be obſerved, is an ambiguous term; and 
has been applied to ſome things which ought rather to 
have been looked upon as ſtates of matter, or aſſemblages 


of ſeveral qualities; as life, health, beauty, &c. 


There are, alſo, other attributes, as ſize, ſhape, motion, 
and reſt, uſually reckoned among qualities, which might 
more conveniently be ranked among the primary modes 
of the parts of matter; fince from theſe ſimple attributes 
all the qualities are derived. . 1 
The ancient ſchool-philoſophers diſtinguiſh quality in the 
general, which they call metaphy/ical and predicamental 
quality, into eſſential and accidental. The moderns, more 


_ uſually, divide it into ſpiritual and corporcal. 
3 Es, 
fections of 


2 or QuALITIES of the ſoul, are af- 
e mind, conſidered as in this or that ha- 
bitude or diſpoſition. Of theſe they make two kinds; 
the one belonging to the underſtanding, the other to the 
will; of the former kind are knowledge, opinion, cer- 


tainty, doubting, &c. Of the latter, are all the moral 
„„ nd met. 7 A 
QUALITIES, corporeal or phyſical, are what we chiefly cor- 


ſider under this denomination, and to which the defini- 
tion above laid down is accommodated. 


| | | Philoſopheds are divided as to the nature of theſe quali- 
to the wants of the poor of | 


ties, or what they are in the body. The general language 
of the Peripatetic ſchool is, that they are things diſtinct 
to them, 
or flow from their ſubſtantial forms ; on which Ne 
they hold qualities to be real, and denominate them acci- 


not in the relation of parts, but to be ſuſtained 4 
as in a ſubject, and incapable of ſubſiſting without them. 
In effect, the Thomiſts define qualities to be accidents 
following or ariſing from the form; in the ſame manner 
as quality is an accident following or ariſing from the 
The moderns abſolutely explode the notion of qualities di- 


ſtinct from the body; and inſiſt, that the powers where- 


by bodies excite in us the ideas of ſuch qualztres are no 
other than the mechanical affections of the bodies them- 
ſelves, viz. the figure, magnitude, motion, &. of the 
par whereof — enn 3 | | 
The principal confiderations inſiſted on by the retainers 
to real qualities are, that theſe powers may be actually ſe- 


| ogy from the ſubſtances they inhere in; as we ſee in 


ight, heat, &c. That from theſe very qualities, conſi- 
dered as ſo many determinations, there ariſes a very great 
diverſity in bodies; and that bodies, according to the di- 
verſity of their qualities, affect our ſenſes very differs 
ently. „ . | | 
The adherents to the experimental way, on the contrary, 


account for all the qualities of bodies from mechanical 


cauſes. _ | | C i: 
Thus all the phenomena of a clock, the motion of its 
wheels, its hands, &c. whereby it ſtrikes the hour, points 
the minute, day, moon's age, &e, do all evidently ariſe 
| nagine to have 
any particular powers whereby it ſhould be enabled to 
make ſuch diſcoveries ; nor any other Er but that 
one of elaſticity. Again, when the ſmith who firſt in- 


vented locks and keys, had made his firſt lock, it was 
only a piece of iron, forged into a particular ſhape; and 
when, afterwards, he made a key to it, that alſo, conſi · 
dered in itlelf, was nothing but a piece of iron os de- 
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lock and thoſe of the key, they now each obtained a new 


i iN was before. "And, again,. when the 


the firſt lock could not be opened with any of thoſe keys, 
pet that indiſpoſition was nothing new in the lock, or | 


fſüuch a determinate bigneſs, 


bdut the moſt 


ferent textures of the body it chances to work on, and 
the condition of the other ſubſtances concerned in the 
operation. And, therefore, whether or no the ſun, in 
ſome caſes, has any influence at all diſtinct from its light 
and heat, we ſee that all the phenomena mentioned are | 


2 en, 1 3 | 
Some of the ancients, and particularly the Peripatetics, 
have diſtinguiſhed gualities into ſenſible and occult. 


Ys certain modifications of matter, and which become im- 
mediately the objects of our ſenſes. Such are all thoſe | 
e Fo 5 for diſtinction ſake, may, ſome of 


Qu a1. 1T1Es,; acculty are certain latent 3 ariſing from 


ate extenſion, ſigure, motion, reſt, ſolidity, impenetra- 
dility, and number. 5 
Qu 41.1T1Es, ſecondary, or particular, are ſuch as reſult from | 


; „ 5+ | * . * * 4 * 
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now be applied to one another, after a certain manner, 
ms as there was a congruity betwixt the wards of the 
"eapacity z and it became a Hagan part of the notion 
and definition. of a lock, that it was capable of being 
made to open or ſhut by that other 875 of iron called a 
key; and it was looked on as a peculiar faculty and power 
in the key to be fit to open and ſhut the lock. And yet 
| oF theſe new attributes there was not added any real or 

| ra) entity, either to the lock, or the key; each of 
hem remaming the fame piece of iron, gut ſo ſhaped, as 
| mith made other 
keys of different ſizes, or with different wards, though 


6 
* 


* 
#1 
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diſtinct from the figure it had before theſe keys were 


made. | 
that thaugh, by virtue of a certain congruity or incon- 
gruity in point of figure, texture, or other mechanical. 
_ properties, the portions of 'matter they modify are en- 
_ abled to produce various effects, on account whereof the 
bodies are ſaid to be endowed with qualities; yet theſe 
_ are not, in the bodies endowed with them, any real or 
diſtin entities, or differing from the matter itſelf of 
ſhape, and other mechanical 

- modifications ? _ pr SD GE 
Thus, though the modern goldſmiths and refiners reckon 
it among the moſt diſtinguiſhed gualities of gold, that it 
is diſſoluble in aqua regia, whilſt aqua fortis will not work 
upon it; yet theſe attributes are not in the gold any 
thing diſtinct from its peculiar texture; nor is the gold 


we have now of any other nature than it was in Pliny's | 


time, when aqua fortis and aqua regia were unknown. 
If another menſtruum, of which 
was poſſeſſed, ſhould be brought into uſe to diflolve pure 
gold in part, and change it into a different metalline body, 
there would then ariſe another new property, whereby to 
_ diſtinguiſh this from other metals; yet the nature of gold 
is. not at all different now from what it was before the diſ- 
covery of this laſt menſtruum. Wh 


4 - 


There are bodies neither cathartic nor ſudorific, with ſome | 


of which gold being joined acquires a purgative virtue, 
and with others a power to produce ſweat. Nature her- 
- Telf ſometimes produces things that have no relations to 
others; and art, eſpecially if aſſiſted by chemiſtry, may 
cauſe ſo 17 . new productions, that no man can tell, 
. amiliar bodies may have multitudes of qua- 
ities he dreams not of, which will hardly be imagined 
real phyſical entities. J 
We all know that the ſun hath a power to harden clay, 
ſoften wax; melt butter, thaw ice, turn water into va- 
th 2 make air expand itſelf in weather-glaſſes, contri- 
bdute to blanch linen, render the white ſkin of the face 
ſwarthy, and mowed graſs yellow, ripen fruit, hatch the 
eggs of ſilk-worms, caterpillars, &c. and perform many 
other things, ſome of which ſeem contrary to others; 
yet theſe are not diſtinct powers, or faculties in the ſun, 
fat only the production of its heat, diverfified by the dif- 


- 


producible by the beat ef common ire, duly applied and 


VALITIES, ſenſible, or manifeſt, are thoſe ariſing from 


above mentioned. 15 3 
Though, in ſtrictneſs, thoſe only are ſaid to be /en/ible 
_ qualities, which affect ſome one ſenſe alone; as colour 
does the eye, ſound the ear, &c. 2 Ki 
'Theſe are ſometimes, alſo, called tangible qualities, be- 
cauſe they only produce their effect, i. e. excite their 
idea in us, when contiguous, or in contact with the 
organ. | ES OO 1 „ 


the ſpecific forms of things, whereof no rational ſolution 
can be given on any principles of phyſics. | 
Sen/ible qualities are uſually ſubdivided into primary and 
ſecondary. See IDE as. KY pos, | | 
UALITIESg:Primary, or general, are ſuch as are found in 
all bodies; or which agree to all matter, conſidered as 
matter, and therefore to the elements themſelves. Such 


- 


Vermthats gute; but as Hefe tho pieces of ion might | 


Why, then, may. we not conceive, as to ſenſible qualities, 


r. Boyle ſuggeſts he | 


| 


to body as body, but as a mixt. Such ate light, heat, 
cold, colour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, ſoftneſs, 
flvidity, firmneſs, roughneſs; ſmoothneſs, opacity, tran- 
"ſparency, Ke. fo a eee edt 
According to Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics; the primary, 
or elementary qualities, ate thoſe of the four elements 
themſelves; viz. heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſs. 
The ſecondary qualities, according to the ſame, are all the 
reſt; which are combinations or aſſemblages of the for- 
mer elementary ones; as colour, odour, taſte, &c. 
To give an idea of Ariſtotle's method of accounting for 
| thete ſecondary qualities from his primary ones, we ſhall 
inſtance in his account of colour. All colours then, ſays 
he, are generated of a mixture of the four elementary 
qualities: white, e. gr. is produced when the humidity 
ſurmounts the heat, as in old men, whoſe hair grows 
grey; black is produced when the humidity dries off, as 
in walls, ciſterns, &c. red, &c. - CB ace Ih 
Among the ſchool philoſophers we meet with other divi- 
| bons of qualities ; as alive, and paſſive; real, and inten- 
tional. „ i ca ed £6; | 
QyaritTits, afive, are thoſe by virtue whereof effects and 
operations are actually produced on other bodies duly diſ- 
poſed with reſpect thereto. Such are the heat of fire, 
the moiſture of water, &c. ER Lene 
QuarL1TiEs, paſſive, are thoſe whereby bodies are diſpoſed 
to receive the action of others. Such are inflammability 
in oil, &c. | 9 35 
QuALITIEs, real, are thoſe which remain in the ſubject, 
and only act on things adjacent thereto. As fire in a 
piece of iron not ignited, &c. IE e ee e 
UALITIES, intentional, are thoſe which iſſue from the ſub- 
jet, and operate at a diſtance. Such is the light emitted 
from lie en, Ne. | l 
But the moderns are agreed, that either all qua/ities are 
real, or all alike intentional. | So that the diſtinction is 
impertinent. See on the ſubject of quality, its various 
ſpecies, and its different properties, Harris's Philoſophi- 
cal Arrangements, chap. viii. x 
However ignorant we may be of-the nature of gualities, 
or of the manner of their operation, yet we know the 
laws of their intention and remiffion. Dr. Keil demon- 
ſtrates, that every guality which is propagated in 'orbem, 
ſuch as light, heat, cold, odour, &c. has its efficacy in- 
_ creaſed, or abated, in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances 
from the centre of radiation, or exertion of the quality, 
reciprocally. at ag SER eee 
Thus, let A (Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 57.) be a centre 
from whence any quality exerts itſelf round about, ac- 
cording to the right lines Ae, Af, &c. The efficacy. of 
the guality, be it heat, cold, odour, &c. will be (at equal 
diſtances from A) as the ſpiſſitude or denſity of the rays 
Ab, Ac, Ad. But the rays within the inner circle, or 
rather ſpherical ſuperficies, cd H, when they come to 
be extended to the other ſpherical ſurface, 7g K, will 
be much leſs cloſe than they were before, and that in the 
reciprocal proportion of the ſpaces they take up; that is, 
if the outer ſurface be the double of the inner, the rays 
there will be but half as thick; but fince ſpherical ſuper- 
ficies are as the ſquares of their rags therefore the efh- 
cacy of the quality in the inner furface will be to that of 
the outer, as Ae ſquare, to A ſquare. , E. D.. 
Sir Ifaac Newton lays it down as one of the rules of phi- 
loſophizing, that thoſe qualities of bodies which are in- 
capable of being intended and remitted, and which are 
found to obtain in all bodies wherein the experiment could 
ever be tried, are to be eſteemed univerſal qualities of all 
bodies. See PhILOSOPHIZI,Nx e. 5 
* ITIES, chemical. One may diſtinguiſh phyſical 9- 
lities, with Mr. Boyle, into fir/t, ſecond, and third; to 
the two laſt of which may be referred ſeveral qualities not 
treated of by the writers of phyſical ſyſtems; and theſe, 
| — be ſtyled the 
chemical qualities of things; becauſe Ariſtotle, and the 
ſchoolmen, were unacquainted with them; and they have 
been principally introduced by means of chemical opera- 
tions and experiments: as fumigation, amalgamation, cu- 
3 volatilization, precipitation, &c- | 
y- theſe operations, among other means, corporeal things 
come to appear volatile or fixed, ſoluble or inſoluble in 
ſome menſtrua, amalgamable or unamalgamable, &c. and 
theſe as well deſerve the name of quality as ſeveral other 
attributes, to which it is allowed. i 
To theſe chemical qualities ſome others might be added, 
which, becauſe of the uſe that phyſicians principally make 
of them, may be called medical qualities, whereby ſome 
ſubſtances received into the human body, are reſolving, 
- diſcuſſing, ſuppurating, abſterſive, &c. For though ſome 
faculties of medicine, as thofe of heating, cooling, dry- 
ing, attenuating, purging, &c. may be conveniently re- 
ferred to the firſt, ſecond, or third qualities, mentioned 


a compoſition or mixture of elements, and do not agree 


by naturaliſts, whilft others are reckoned occult; 2 ir 
2 0 ever 


| : FEY OR OP . 5 N 2 231 x 
ſeveral of them ought not to be referred to the qualities 
| whereto they are often aſcribed z ſo the handling of them 

may be looked upon as a deſideratum 

ſtinct place in natural SR . 3 
OQuALITIESs, co/mical: - See COSMICAL gualities,. 

JAL v is allo uſed for a kind of title, or d 
nence, ae to certain perſons, in regard of their terri- 
tories, lignories, or other pretenſſons. 

Thus the king of Great Britain takes the qualizy of King 
of France; the king of Poland that of king of Sweden; 
the king of Sardinia that of king of Cyprus and Jeruſa- 
lem; the czars of Ruſſia, and kings of 8 
pages of qualities. The emperor of C 
_ quality of ſon of the ſun. | 


* 


ina aſſumes the 


1 of curvature, in Geometsy, 18 uſed t6 ſignify its 

orm, as it is more or leſs inequable, or as it is varied 
more or leſs in its progreſs through different parts of the 
curve. Newton's Meth. of Flux. and Inf. Ser. p. 75. 

Mlaclaur. Flux. art. 369. See CUxvATURE. 3 

ä eſſerit, a clauſe frequent in letters pa- 


QAM din ſe bene 8 | | 
tent, or grants of offices, to ſecure them ſo long as the 
granted, to ſhall not be guilty of abuſing 


perſon they are 
the ſame. 1 | | 8 
Thus, e. gr. we find it in thoſe given to the barbns of the 
exchequer; where it intimates, that they ſhall hold the 
ſame as long as they ſhall behave themſelves well; which 
is to be reſtrained to matters of their offices; and ſigni- 
fies no more than the law would have implied, had the 
office been granted expreſly for life. See JUDGE. 
A grant therefore, with this clauſe, is equivalent to a grant 
for life. 5 ö | | 2 
| fires 1 me be in Botany. See Scarlet ConvoLVULUS. 
QUANDROS, a name given by writers of the middle ages 
to a ſtone to which they attribute great virtues, and which, 
they ſay, is found in the head FH vulture. | 
QUA TIT 


„ 


or menſuration; or, hic 
than it; equal, or unequa], to it. 5 
Mathematics is the ſcience or doctrine of quantity. 

Quantity is a general attribute, applied in a very different 


manner to things of very different nature; whence it is 


impoſſible to give any univerfal definition thereof. 
Quantity is applied 


the firſt caſe it 
| mp... 9.5 290] 855 
Quantity may be reduced to four claſſes; viz. 
_ QvanTITY, mor 
men, and the free determination of their wills. 


As the 


prices and value of things; degrees of dignity and power, | 
merit and demerit, rewards and puniſh- 1 


good and evil, 
ments, &c. . "x 5 | 
_ QuanTirTYy, notional, ariſing from the operation of the un- 
derſtanding only. Such as the largeneſs or narrowneſs 
of the capacity of the mind, and its conceptions. In 


Logic, univerſals, predicaments, &c. In Grammar, the | 


quantity or meaſure of ſyllables, accents, tones, &c. 


 QuanTITY, phy/ical, or natural, which is of two kinds: 
©" M0 That which nature furniſhes us with in matter, and | 
its extenſion. And, 2. In the powers and properties of 


natural bodies; as gravi 
eie, e $20 | 
_ QuanrTirTyY, t#an/cendental, as duration, the continuation 
of any being, exiſtence, time, ae. 
QUANTITY is alſo 
and diſcrete. 
QuanTITY, continued, or co 8 wl 
connected together, and is commonly called magnitude. 
'This, again, 1s of 


Per, as me. © 


_ QuanTiTY, diſcrete, is when the parts whereof it conſiſts 


> 


what we call number or multitude. 1 
The notion of continued quantity, and its difference from 
diſcrete, appears to ſome without foundation. Mr. Ma- 
chin conſiders all mathematical guantity, or that for which 
any ſymbol is put, as nothing elſe but number, with re- 


exiſt diſtinctly, and unconnected together; which makes 


gard to ſome meaſure, which is conſidered as one; for 


that we cannot know preciſely how much any thing is, 


but by means of number. The notion of continued“ 
Ys without regard to any meaſure, is indiſtinct and ; 
edz ard though ſome ſpecies of ſuch guantity, | 


guant 
confu 
conſidered phyſically, may be deſeribed by motion, as 

lines by the motion of points, and ſurfaces by the mo- 


tion of lines; yet the magnitudes, or mathematical guan- | 
tities, are not made by the motion, but by numbering ac- 
cording to a meaſure; Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne 447. p. 


228. 
Permanent quantity 
breadth, and depth. 
Vol. IV. Nv» 294. 


E 
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1 Wolflus ſeems to give us a more preciſe notion of mathe. 


and deſerves. a di- 


agree of emi- 


my have whole | 


; 


Y, quantitas, = thing capable of eſtimation, 
being compared with another | 
thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater or leſs] 


| th to things, and to modes; and | 
this either ſingularly, to one; or plurally, to ſeveral. Inf f. 
is called magnitude, in the latter multi- 


al, which depends on the manners of | 


ty, motion, light, heat, cold, ra-| | 


ntinuous, is when the parts are | 


two kinds; either ſucceſſive, or impro-| 


is farther diſtinguiſhable into length, | 
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matical guant:ty, and its two ſpecies of diſcrete and con- 
tinued. Whateyer is referred to unity in the ſame man- 
ner as one right line to another, is what we call g, ly j 
or number in general. | „ 1 
If, now, the thing be referred to a given unit, as 3, it is 
Called a determinate number: if to unity in the general; 
or at large, it is called a quantity z which, on this princi- 
ple, is the ſame with indeterminate number. _ _ 
Thus, e. gr. the breadth of a river is accounted à guan- 
tity: if, then, it be enquiretl how great it is; to conceive 
its guantity, we take ſome unit at pleaſure, and ſee the 
relation of the breadth hereto; and according to the dif- 
ferent unit aſſumed, we expreſs the breadth of the river 
in a different determinate number, Fn _ 
The breadth of the river, therefore, is quantity.conſidered 
as referred to a vague unit, or to unity at large; but the 
unit being determined, the thing is underſtood by a de- 
terminate number. 1 5 
In this ſenſe, algebra is the arithmetic of quantities. See 
on the ſubject of quantity, Harris's Philoſophical Ar- 


, 


_. rangements, chap. ix: os 
QUANTITY of ation. See ACTION. ,,, _. 
QUANTITY 1mpoſſible, and imaginary. See Roof. 
QUANTITY of curvature at any point of a curve is deter- 
mined by the circle of curvature at that point, and is re- 
' ciprocally proportional to its radius. Newton's Meth. of 
Flux. and Inf. Series, p. 60. Maclaurin's Fluxions, 
book 1. chap: xi. See CUuRvaTURE and EvoLUTE. 
QuanTITY of motion, in Mechanics, is of two kinds; viz. 
of momentary motion, and of entire motion. 5 
QuanTITyY of entire motion. The Carteſians define the 
| entire motion as the momentary one, by the factum of 
the maſs, or quartity of matter, into the velocity; but 
ſince motion is a ſucceſſive being, and has no parts co- 
exiſting together, its quantity ought to be eſtimated by 
the aggregate of the ſeveral parts exiſting ſucceſſively ; 
and is therefore equal to the A of the momenta into 
the time. „ „ . 
QvanTiTyY of momentary motion is the factum of the velo- 
city into the maſs; or it is a meaſure ariſing from the 
ee conſideration of the guantity of matter, and the ve- 
locity of the motion of the body; the motion of any 
A the ſum or aggregate of the motion in all its 
everal parts. . ENF SN 
Hence, in a body twice as great as another, moved with 
an equal velocity, the quantity of motion is double; if 
the velocity be double alſo, the guaniity of the motion 
will be quadruple. Hence, the quantity of momentary 
motion coincides with what we call the momentum, or 


who 


impetus of a moving body. See Fork. _ - Hol 
In the colliſion of bodies, the quantity of momentary mo- 
tion, which is found by taking the 45 of motions tend- 
ing the ſame way, or their difference, if they tend to- 
wards contrary parts, is not at all changed by any actions 
of the bodies on one another. See PERCUSSION. _ 
QuvanTiTyY of matter in any body, is the product of the 
denſity into the bulk; or a quantity ariſing from the joint 
conſideration of its magnitude and denſiti yr. 
As, if a body be twice as denſe; and take up twice as 
much ſpace as another, it will be four times as great. | 
This quantity of matter is the beſt diſcoverable by the ab- 
ſolute weight of bodies. See Mr TER. 3 
QuanTITY infinite. See INFINITE quantity. 


„„ »" PQUANTITIES,-In Algebra, are indeterminate riumbersx or 
popularly diſtinguiſhed into continued 


things referred to unity in general. See NUMBER. 

_ Duantities are properly the ſubject of algebra; which 
is wholly converſant in the computation of ſuch gun 
tities. | | | | 

Given quantities are uſed to be noted by the firſt letters of 
the alphabet a, ö, e, d, &e. the quantities fought by the 
lall, '*, J,:* &c. Dee CHARACTERS: i. 

Algebraical quantities are chiefly of two kinds; poſitive, 

and negative. 1 „FFC ace I 

QuaxNTITIEs, poſitive, or affirmative, ate thoſe which are 

Te 8 than nothing; and which are affected with the 

I 


gn + prefixed ; or ſuppoſed to be ſo. 
QUANTITIES, negative, Or privative, are 


thoſe leſs than 
nothing; which are affected with the ſign — prefixed. 
Hence, 1. Since + is the ſign of addition, and — the 
ſign of ſubtraction; a poſitive quantity is produced by 
adding any real guantity to nothing; e. gr. 0432 133 
and o+a= + a. And a privative guantity is produced 
by ſubtracting any real quantity out of nothing; e. gr. 
© — —3Jz and o- - . 
For an illuſtration. Suppoſe when 
of money, ſomebody g 


have then a hundre 


— 
— 


E are quite deſtitute 
ives you a hundred pieces; you 
ieces more than nothing; which 
pieces conſtitute a poſitive quantity. | | py 

On the contrary, ſuppoſe you have no money, yet owe | 
a hundred pieces 12 have then a hundred pieces Ne. 


4 . *. 
4 - 
x * - 
2 oy e : 


4 


| W This debt is a negative quantity. | 


* 


Thus in local motion, progreſs may be called a poſitive | 


- quantity, and regreſs a negative one; becauſe the firſt. 
increaſes, and the ſecond diminifhes the ſpace paſſed. 
over. | 


- And in 


— 


Way will be a negative one. 


Privative or negative guant: 


ſo as to take away each other's effect, in any operation, 


when they are equal as to quantity. Thus 3—3=0, 


and a- e = . However, though + a, and — a, are 


equal as to quantity, we do not ſuppoſe in algebra, that | 


+a Saz; becaufe to infer equality in this ſcience, 
they muſt not only be equal as to quantity, but of the 
ſame quality, that in every operation the one may have 
the fame fie as the other. A negative quantity is ſaid 
to be leſs than nothing, becauſe it is oppoſite to the po- 

© fitive, and diminifhes it when joined to it; whereas the 
addition of o has no effect. But a negative is to be 
conſidered no leſs as a real quantity than a poſitive. 
uantities that have no ſign prefixed to them are under- 
ſtood to be poſitive. See NRGATIVE Vn. 


 QvanTITIES, commenſurable, compound, exponential, hete- | 
FTogeneous, like, rational, ſimple, tranſcendental, and variable. | 


17 


See the adjectives. 


- QUANTITIES, addition of. 1. If the quantities denoted by 


the ſame letter be affected with the ſame ſign, the num- 
bers prefixed to them are added as in common arith- 
metic. | | 1 | | 


2. If they be affected with different ſigns, the addition | 


is changed into ſubtraction; and to the remainder is pre- 
"Red the pn of Wogan oo ono 
3. Quantities denoted by different letters, are added by 
means of the ſign + ; as in the following example: 


4 u ‚ . Pn 
 $a=2b+6c+24—3g V) 
„ 


See ADDITION. LY 
 QuanTITIES, ſubtrafion of. & 
QUANTITIES, multiplication and divi/ion of. 
TIPLICATION, and DIVISION. . 83 
QuANTITIES, combination of. See COMBINATION, 


See SUBTRACTION. | 
See Mor- 


1. If a poſitive quantity be multiplied or divided by an- 
ty, the reſult is alſo a poſitive guan- 


other poſitive quant! 

be 5 | Et 

2. If a negative quantity be multiplied or divided by a 
poſitive, the reſult is a negative. 5 

3. If a negative quantity be multiplied or divided by an- 

other negative, the reſult is a poſiti e. 

4. If a poſitive quantity be multiplied or divided by a ne- 


gative, the reſult is a negative quantity. See MULTi1-| 


PLICATION, in Algebra. ; ; 
QuanT1TyY, in Grammar, denotes the meaſure and mag- 
nitude of the ſyllables; or that which determines them 


to be called long, or ſhort ; or, it is the meaſure of time | 


requiſite for the diſtin& pronunciation of a ſyllable. 
This quantity is the object of PpROSODY ; and it is the 
regard to this that diſtinguiſhes verfe from proſe. _ 
The cconomy and arrangement of the guantities, i. e. the 
_ diſtribution of long and ſhort ſyllables, make what we 
call the number. . = . 
The quantities are uſed 
marians by the characters ſhort, and long. 

The proportion between the long and ſhort ſyllables may 


be generally fixed the ſame as that between the crotchet | 


4 


and quaver in muſic ; viz. as 2 to 1. See TIME. 


Syllables are long or ſhort, either by their nature, or by 


accident; that is, on account of the place where they are 
put, and the letters that follow them, which 1s called 
poſition” F "mn 

In moſt languages, there are ſome ſyllables whoſe quan- 

_ tities vary, as the meaſure requires, which are called com- 

mon; as in the Engliſh record and record. 

Some authors confound the guantity with the accent; but 
the difference is very evident; the former being the 
length or ſhortneſs of a Iyllable, the latter the raiſing or 

falling of the voice. | | 

From two quantities, viz. long and ſhort ſyllables, ariſe 
all the varieties of poetic feet, which are very great. 

Horace alone uſes no leſs than twenty-eight. Yet the 

Greeks went vaſtly beyond the Romans in this reſpect. 
In effect, as many ways as two quantities may be varied 
by compoſition and tranſpoſition, from two to fix ſylla- 
bles, fo many different feet have the Greek poets con- 
trived, and that under diſtinct names, to the number of 
124. Though it is the opinion of ſome of the learned, 


than nothing; for you muſt pay a hundred pieces to have | 


geometry, if a line drawn towards any part be 
« accounted an affirmative quantity, another the contrary 


ties, therefore, are equally | 
real with poſitive quantities, but oppoſite to each other, | 


QUANTITY of a degree. Sce DEGREE. 


to be diſtinguiſhed among gram- | 


1 


7 
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poetical numbers may be ſufficiently explained from 
"$a of two or three ſyllables, into which the reſt 


that 
the 
may be reſolved. | 3 
The feet, formed by the ancients of the long and ſhort 
ſyllables immediately, are the /pondee, conſiſting of two 
long ſyllables ; the pyrrhic, of two ſhort ones; the tre- 
chee, of a long and ſhort ſyllable ; and the zambic, of a 
ſhort and long ſyllable. 5 | 
Thoſe of three ſyllables are the moloſſus, conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables 3 the tribrach, of three ſhort ones; the 
datlyl, of one long and two ſhort ſyllables ; and the ana- 
| 2 of two ſhort and one long fyllable. wy 
he Engliſh tongue admits of no feet above two ſylla- 
bles, though both the Latin and Greek allow of fix.. 
Our heroic verſes conſiſt of five long and five ſhort ſyl- 
lables intermixed alternately z though not ſo ſtrictly but 
that the order may be diſpenſed with. Dryden varies 
them with admirable beauty; frequently his heroic . 
verſe begins with a long ſyllable followed by two ſhort 
ones. | | | | | 
The truth is, the quantity of the ſyllables is but little fixed 
in the modern tongues z and there is ſtill leſs regard had 
to it in the compoſition of modern verſes. The want of 
feet, or rather the ſhortnefs and uniformity of our feet, 
makes great difference between the numbers of the an- 
cient and modern verſe, Our poets are fettered; and 
their fetters are ſo ſhort, conſiſting of but two poor links, 
that it is no wonder they can make no extraordinary mo- 
tions. | | | | 
The ancients ſubſiſted by their 2 alone; ſo well 
were they diftinguiſticd, and ſuch a variety and harmony 
did they afford | Our quantitics make ſuch poor muſic, 
that we are forced to call in the Gothic aid of rhyme to 
_ diſtinguiſh our verſe from proſe,  _ | - I 
ſettle our verſe on the 


—— 


W 


N 


Yet have attempts been made to 
ancient and natural footing of quantities, in exeluſion of 
rhyme, and with ſuch ſucceſs too (witneſs the immortal 
Paradiſe Loſt) as ſeems to leave the practice of rhyming 
inexcuſable. The French have likewiſe attempted the 
ſame in their tongue, particularly Jodelet, and after him 
Paſquier, Paſſerat, and Rapin 32 they have all failed. 


3 


ö 


an action 


8 of an eclipſe. See ECLIPSE. 

QUANTUM mera, called alſo an a88UMPs1T, 
1 
for doing any thing fo much as it deſerves or merits. | 
This valuation of his trouble is ſubmitted to the deter- 
mination of a jury; who will afleſs ſuch a ſum in da- 
mages as they think he really merited. _ 
QuanTUM valebat, or an implied ASSUMPSI 


5 


T, is where 
goods and wares ſold, are delivered by a tradeſman at no 
certain price, or to be paid for them as much as they are 
worth in general; then quantum valebat, or an action on 


[the caſe, lies, and the plaintiff is to aver them to be 


worth ſo much; ſo where the law obliges one to furniſh 
another with goods or proviſions, as an inn-keeper his 
gueſts, &c. SEED: . 5 
 QUAPACHTOTOTL, in Ornithology, a name under which 
lieremberg has .deſcribed a bird, which, he ſays, imi- 
tates the human laugh. He ſays its body is eight inches 
long, and the tail as many ; the beak of a bluiſh black, 
and bent and crooked ; the breaſt grey, and the belly 
black; the tail of a browniſh black, aud 
and head, of a yellowiſh brown. 8 : 
 QUARANTAIN, in old Law-Books, written QUaREN- 
8 QUARANTENA, denotes the ſpace of forty 
TT.. a 5 . 
Quatuor carucatas terræ arabilis, continentes in longitudine 
8 quarentenas, & 8 quarentenas in latitudine. Chart. 
Withlaſii Reg. Merc. apud Inguif. . 
Quarentena in London. ponetur pro reſpectu habend. 40 dies 
poſt ſummonitionem per breve regis, ut conſulant, & c. fe 
ibi viderint expedire. MS. de Temp. Ed. IN — 
The term is borrowed from the French guarentain; and 
is ſometimes uſed for the time of Lent. _ 
9 of the king, in France, denotes a truce of 
Forty days appointed by St. Louis, during which time it 
was expreſly forbid to take any revenge of the relations 
or friends of people who had fought, wounded, or af- 
fronted each other in words. 1 : 
QUARANTAIN, or QUARENTINE, is more particularly 
_ uſed for the term of forty days, which veſſels, coming 
from places ſuſpected of contagion, are obliged to wait 
in certain places appointed to air themſelves before they 
come into port. 5 | 2" 
By the ſtat. 26 Geo. II. cap. 6. explained and amended 
by 29 Geo. II. cap. 8.. the method of performing guaren- 
tine, or forty days probation, by ſhips coming from fo- 
reign countries, is put in a much more regular and effec- 
. tual order than formerly; and maſters of ſhips coming 
from infected places, and diſobeying the directions there 


given, 


þ 


: 


upon the caſe, grounded upon a neceſlity to pay a man 


the wings, neck, 


7 / nw 
N * FI ky Ly — 
Q ; 


 piven, or having the plague on board, and concealing it, 
are guilty of fe | 
penalty alſo attends perſons eſcaping from the L AZ A- 


nETros, and officers and watchmen neglecting their | 


duty, and perſons conveying goods or letters from ſhips 
performing quarentine. See PLAGUE. 


\ 5 


QUARANTAIN, QUARANTINE, or QUARENTINE, gua- | 


-antena, in Law, denotes a benefit allowed by the laws 
of England to the widow of a man dying ſeiſed of land; 


whereby ſhe may challenge to continue in his capital | 


meſſuage, or chief manſion-houſe (ſo it be not a ca le), 
for the ſpace of forty days after his deceaſe. | 
If the heir or any other perſon attempt to eject her, ſhe 


may have the writ de quarantena habenda; which lies for | 


a widow to enjoy her guarantain. 


QUARANTAIN is alſo uſed for a meaſure or extent of jan a, | 


containing forty perches. 


QUARAN'TIA, in the Venetian Polity, a court of judica- | 


ture compoſed of forty judges. 


The Venetians have an old civil guarantia, a new civil | 


greg and a criminal qu, na. 


he criminal quarantia takes cognizance of all crimes | 


except thoſe againſt the ſtate, which belongs to the coun- 

eil of ten. The new civil quarantia judges of appeals 

made from ſentences made by judges out of the city. 
The old civil guarantia takes cognizance of appeals from 
| ſentences of ſubaltern judges in that city. 
QUARE clauſum fregit. See CLAUSUM egit. 


QUARE epectt infra terminum, a writ which lies for a leſſee, | 
in caſe he be caſt out of his farm before his term be ex- | 


ite tent the leſſor or feoffęe, that ejects him. 
It di 
where the leflor, after the leaſe made, enfeoffs another 
Who ejects the leſſee; whereas the ejeclione firme lies 
againſt any other ſtranger that ejects him. 
The effect is the ſame in both; viz. the recovery of the 
reſidue of the term. WES 


' QUARE impedit, a writ which lies for him who has pur- |. 


Thaſed an advowſon, againſt him that diſturbs him in the 


right thereof, by preſenting a clerk thereto when the | 


church is void. 


It differs from the aſſize of darrein preſentment, ultime | 


pPræſentationis, which lies where a man, or his anceſtors, 
formerly preſented ; this other lying for him who is the 


purchaſer himſelf, Where a man may have the aſſiſe, he | 


may have this writ z but not contrariwiſe. 2 + 
Quan #ncumbravit, a writ which lies againſt the biſhop, 
who within fix months after the vacancy of a benefice, 
confers it on his clerk, while two others ar: contending 
at Jaw for the right of preſenting. See PRESENTA- 

_ T1ON, K. 1 LES 


Quart non admiſit, a writ which lies againſt the biſhop for | 


refuſing to admit his clerk, who has recovered in a plea 

of advowſon ; on pretence of lapſe, &c. _ | 
QUaRE no: permittit, is a writ that lies for one who has 
a right to preſent for a turn againſt the nog of 
QUARE ob/truxit, a writ that hes for him, who, having 


Tight to paſs through his neighbour's' grounds, cannot | 
enjoy the ſame, becauſe the owner has fenced it up. | 


 QUARENTINE. See QUARANTAIN. | 
 QUARERA, or QUaRAT1a. See QUaRRY. 
QUARREL, guerela, in Law. See QUERELA _ 
 Dxuarrel ſeems properly to relate to perſonal actions, or 


at moſt to mixed ones, wherein the plaintiff is called | 


guerens; and, in all declarations of treſpaſs, it is ſaid, 
queritur. VV 

Yet if a man releaſe all guarrels, or querels (a man's own 
deed being taken moſt ſtrongly againſt himſelf), guarre/ 


includes all actions; and accordingly all actions, both | 


real and perſonal, are hereby releaſed. 
| e or affrays in a church or church- yard are 
eſteemed very heinous offences, as being indignities to 
him to whoſe ſervices thoſe places are conſeerated; there- 
fore mere quarrelſome words, which are neither an af- 
fray nor an offence in any other place, are penal here. 
For it is enacted by ſtat. F & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 4. that if 
any perſon ſhall, by words only, quarrel, chide, or brawl, 
in a church or church-yard, the ordinary ſhall ſuſpend 
him, if a layman, 4% ingreſſu eccle/ie 3 and if a clerk in 
orders, from the miniſtration of his office during plea» 
ſure. And if any perſon in ſuch church or church-yard 
proceeds to ſmite or lay violent hands upon another, he 
ſhall be excommunicated % facto; or if he ſtrikes him 
with a weapon, or draws any weapon with intent to ſtrike, 
he ſhall beſides excommunication (being convicted by a 
Jury) have one of his ears cut off; or having no ears, 
be Ae with the letter F in his cheek. 
QUARREL of glaſs. See QUARRY. | 
| The word is formed, by diminution, from the Latin 9ua- 
dratum, or the French guarri, ſquare; or, perhaps, im- 
mediately from the Italian guadrello, little ſquare. 
N ARRY, a place under-ground, out of which are dug 


ny without benefit of clergy. The ſame | 


ers from ejettione fre” in that the former lies | 


marble, free-ſtone, flate, lime-ftone, or other matters 

br for building. Say er. : "0 
or quarries of free-ſtone, in many places, they firſt open 

a hole in manner of a well, twelve or fourteen feet in 

diameter; and the rubbiſh drawn out with a windlaſs in 

large oſier baſkets, they heap all around; placing their 

wheel, which is to draw up their ſtones, thereupon. 


As the hole advances, and their common ladder becomes 
too ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for the purpoſe. 


When they have got through the earth, and are arrived 
at the firſt bank, or ſtratum, they begin to apply their 
wheel and baſkets to difcharge the ſtones as faſt as they 
dig through them. f | 

They uſually find fix or ſeven of theſe different ſtrata, or 
beds of ſtones, of different heights, and ſerving for dif- 
ferent purpoſes ; though the number, as well as order, 
wherein they follow, is various. 


In many parts of England we find ſea-ſhells buried in 


hard ſtone, and under great beds of earth. | 

Near Broughton, in Lincolnſhire, all the gzarries abound 
with them. At the eaſt end of this town there is a guarry | 
of a ſoft ſtone, which they dig through to get at a bed of 


clay, which is of a peculiar glutinous quality, and hardens 


like mortar in drying: this is uſed for cementing other 
ſtones together, and in this are innumerable fragments 
of ſhells of cockles, ſcallops, ſea-echini, and corals ; and 


among theſe fragments there are found ſome whole ſhells 


of their natural colours, and often wholly unhurt; though 
ſome of them are bruiſed and prefled quite flat by the 


great weight of earth that lies upon them. On the ſouth 


tide 6f the town there is a quarry of a blue ſtone, which 
was doubtleſs at firſt a blue clay of the ſame nature with 
that juſt mentioned. This contains in its body vaſt num- 


bers of the ſame forts of ſhells, and of many other kinds; 
but they are all ſo firmly bedded in the ſtone, that it is 
not eaſy to get them out whole; but there is this very 


remarkable, that they only lie in the ſuperficial part of 
the ſtone, the ſtratum being very thick, but not one ſhell _ 
mg in it beyond the depth of two feet from the ſur- 
The ſurface of this ſtratum of ſtone is not even and 


ſmooth, but is waved and ridged irregularly, like a bed 


of ow, or like the waves of the ſea in the time of a2 
ſmall wind. This has juſt the appearance that the ſur- 


face of a maſs of half hardened matter muſt have, if the 


wind blew fiercely upon it from one quarter; and by the 


direction of theſe undulations, it is eaſy to ſee from what 
quarter the wind blew at that time. In that part of the 


ſtone which forms this undulated roughneſs, there are as | 


many ſhells as any where elſe; and theſe lie partly bu- 


ried and partly ſtanding out of the ſtone, juſt as-we ſee 
the freſh water ſhell-fiſh lie half in and half out of the 


mud of the bottom of a pond or river that is dried up in 
- ſummer. | | 8 Is 


| It is very obſervable, that, in this caſe, as much of the 


ſhell as is within the ſtone is perfectly well preſerved, and 
as hard as ſtone ; whereas that part which ſtands out is 
either wholly decayed, or at the beſt of the nature of a 
rotten ſhell, which falls to pieces on being touched with 
the hands. The part of the {ſhell within the ſtone is uſu- 


ally converted into a maſs different from the ſhell in all 
things but figure; but that which ſtands out always pre- 


ſerves the true texture of the natural ſhell, and is made 
up of many flakes and cruſts as the natural ſhells of the 
kind to which it belongs are. VVV 
The quarries about Broughton ſeem to have been but little 
diſturbed, and to ce on originally the mud which 
formed the bottom of ſome large freſh water lake; for 
the ſhells found in greateſt plenty of all there, are freſh 


Water ſhells. Theſe ſeem to have remained in their ori- 


ginal mud while turned to ſtone; and the other ſhells, 
natives of the ſea, which are buried there among them, 


ſeem to have been ſome of that immenſe number and va- 


riety that muſt have rolled along the bottom of that bed 
of waters; and the viſcid nature of the clay detained 


many of theſe among its own proper inhabitants, and 
| any them together in its ſtrong ſtate. 2 


ſide the parts of animals theſe quarries have vegetable 
matters alſo in them; the leaves and branches of e 
are not uncommon, and pieces of wood turned black 


and reſembling charcoal are alſo found there. Theſe have 


been preſerved in the ſame manner with the leaves of fern 
on the ſlates of our coal-pits, and the plants and fiſh 
found in hard ſtone in many of the German mines. Many 
of theſe vegetable remains are alſo found in looſe nodules 


of ſtone reſembling pebbles: theſe are not leſs eaſily ac- 


þ 


counted for than the reſt; for it is. not ſtran e to con- 
ceive, that leaves and pieces of plants might be, in 


that general confuſion, received into 7 of of clay, which 
$ 


might afterwards be rolled into roundneſs by the motion 
of the water, and finally received into chaſms of the earth, 


and there petrified: Phil. Tranf. Ne 266, p. 685. 5 


£ 
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As to the draving of the ſtone, * e. the freeing it from 


running perpendicular thereto... After uncoping, | 
i. e. clearing the earth from off it, they obſerve by the 


Qu ax is particularly uſed for a diminutive meafure, con- 
taining one fourth, or quarter, of ſome other xEaSURE. | 
The Engliſh guart is a fourth of a gallon, or two pints; | 
the Roman guart, or quartarius, was the fourth part of | 


QUARTAN, in Medicine;>the name of a ſpecies of inter- 
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tlie bed; they find that common ſtones, at leaſt the ſofter | 


kinds, as the lie, have two grains; a cleaving grain |. 


running parallel with the horizon, and a breaking ag 
i 


grain where the ſtone will cleave ; and there they drive 


in a good number of wedges, till they have thus cleft it 


from the reſt of the rock. 


This done, they proceed to break it; in order to which, 


applying the ruler to it at both ends (ten, e. gr. or twelve 


inches apart, according to the uſes the ſtone is intended | 


for), they ſtrike a line, and by this cut a little channel 
with their ſtone-ax; and in the channel ſet five or fix 
Wedges (ſuppoſing the ſtone three or four feet), driving 
them in very carefully, with gentle blows, and {till keep- 
ing them equally forward. : r 
Having thus broken the ſtone in length (which they are 
able to do to half an inch, of any ſize) applying a ſquare 
to the ſtraight fide, 


9 


fore to break it in breadth. 


This method of drawing is found vaſtly preferable to that | 


here the ſtones are broken at random. One load of the 
former being found to do the buſineſs of a load and a 
half of the Litter: | OT . 

But it may be obſerved, that this cleaving grain being ge- 


nerally wanting in the harder kinds of ſtones, to break | 

up theſe in the guarries, they have great heavy ſtone- 
axes, Wherewith they work down a deep channel into 
the ſtone 3 and into this channel, at the top, hy two iron 


bars, driving their iron wedges between theſe bars. 


Some in drawing of ſtone, e n the very hard kinds, 
| nd with very good effect. In 
order to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty deep | 


make uſe of gunpowder, an 


into the body of the rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs of 


rock over it judged proper to be blown up at once, at the | 

' farther end of the perforation they diſpoſe a convenient 

quantity of gunpowder, filling up all the reſt with ſtones | 

and rubbiſh, Pope) rammed in, except a little ſpace | 
BY 


for the train. is means is the rock blown into ſe- 


veral pieces, molt of them not too unwieldy for a work- | 


man to manage. 


8 . VA ; . pI 5 HEE oy 5 F 
5 8 in Glaziery, a pane, or piece of glaſs, cut in a 
lozenge, or diamond-form. 1 | 


The word feems formed, by corruption, from quarre!| 
_ (which ſee); unleſs we will ſuppoſe it to come immedi- 
_ ately from the French guarrt, ſquare. ty 
Quarries, or quarrels of glaſs, are of two kinds; viz. 
ſquare, and long; each whereof is of different ſizes, ex- 
preſſed by the number of pieces which make a foot of | 
glaſs; viz. 8ths, 1oths, 12ths, 15ths, 18ths, and 2oths; | 
but all the ſizes are cut to the ſame angle, the acute an- 
gle being 779 197, in the ſquare quarrzes, and 679 22 in 
'the long ones: _ „ | pF, 


8 in Talconry, is the game, or fowl, which the | | 


hawk is in purſuit of, or has killed. 


; 5 > N 
Qu ARRI, among Hunters, is ſometimes uſed for part of the | 


viſcera of the beaſt taken; given by way of reward to 


the hounds: | = 55 . | 
2 ANF q: 1 in Muſic, Fencing, Gaming, &c. 
See Music, &c. - 8 


their congius. 
their guart, or pot of two pints, have various other quatt, 
diſtinguiſhed by the whole whereof they arc quarters; as 
.quart de muid, and quart de boiſſeau. See Mulb, and 
BusHner. | | 


mitting fever, which returns upon the patient every | 
fourth day, including the days of both the paroxyſms, 
with a cold fit ſucceeded by a hot one. In this nature is | 
endeavouring to relieve herſelf from ſome noxious matter | 
_ adhering to ſome of the hypochondriac viſcera, and to 
proyent She injury that might thence happen to the part. 
The quartan is, by authors, diſtinguifhed into the imple | 
and the continual. _ | l | 
The ſimple quartan is the moſt regular of all the ſpecies 
of intermitting fevers ; it almoſt conſtantly ſeizes the pa- 
tient about four or five in the afternoon with a cold fit; 
but this is not ſo. violent as in the quotidian or tertian, f 
nor does it occaſion any of the ſhaking of the limbs: it | 


is, however, very fen ible, and uſually lafts about two | 
hours. This is preceded and accompanied by a general“ 


languor or faintnefs ; but is not ſo. frequently attended 
with vomitings as the other intermittents in the time of | 
their cold fit, nor is there any tendency to a diarrhoea | 
but, on the contrafy, the bowels are AL coſtive, not | 


en, N 


ſtate for two ſucceeding days, faving that he has a ſore- 


hey ſtrike a line, and proceed as be- 


are frequently the ſeats of this, rarely the prime vite. 


from the connection theſe diſeaſes have with their other 


principal time for theſe fevers is the autumn, whenee 
they have been called by ſome autumnal fevers; and no- 


more uſual ſeaſon, the autumn, they generally hold the 


flirſt ſeized them, eſpecially when they have been but in- 


| heartily, which is commonly the caſe, with thoſe who | 


into a hectic, or ſome other dangerous chronic malady. 


on ſchirrofities of the liver and ſpleen, and of the meſa- 


The French, from whom, we borrow the word, beſides F 


times hard tumors, and bad ulcers in, the legs and feet, 


have in themſelves a worfe complaint in the place of it; 


have their riſe from ill-cured guartans, are much more 


| 


only on the day of the fit, but on the intermediate ones. | 


* 6 


: 4 44 — e 
x * 


The hot fit lowly ſucceeds the cold. one, and is net fo 
violent as in the tertian; but rather is troubleſome from 
the ſenſation of drineſs it brings on, and is ſeldom ſuc- 
ceeded by any ſweating. . The hot fit uſually continues 
about four hours, ſometimes fix, and ſometimes much 
longer than that in the firſt fits: During the heat the 
head is vertiginous, and afflicted with a heavy pain, not 
a very acute one. When the fit is over, the patient re- 
turns to tolcrable good Health Fu and remains in that 


neſs in the limbs, and a wearineſs and general laſſitude. 
The fit afterwards returns at the very hoür it firſt came 
on at, and rarely varies at all from this: when it is ob- 
ſerved to anticipate its uſual time, there is juſt reaſon to 
fear its becoming continual. The perſons moſt ſubject 
to guartans are thoſe of a middle or advanced age; it 
rarely happens to young people unleſs epidemic, and of 
all other perſons, thoſe are moſt ſubject to it who live a 
ſedentary life, and are of a melancholy diſpoſition. 

Cauſes of it. The general cauſe of 'a guarian is a morbid 
viſcous matter, lodged in the hypochondriac PEA and 
having communication by that means with the vena 
portæ. The liver, ſpleen, and glands of the meſentery, 


That theſe viſcera are affected in guartans, is evident 


affections, ſuch as dropſies, jaundice, and the like. The 
occaſional cauſes are very frequently a quotidian or ter- 
tian fever improperly treated, obſtructions or omiſſions 
of habitual diſcharges of blood, whether by bleeding, or 
by the menſes, or hæmorrhoids; a heavy diet, without 
ſufficient drink; a ſudden chilling of the abdomen in a 
humid air, after the body has been vialently heated. The 


thing more endangers their frequent return than the 
abuſe of ſtrong liquors, or of acids, which coagulate the 
blood. N 5 25 
Prognoſtics. The tenacity of the morbific matter in theſe 
fevers, though in but a very ſmall quantity, yet renders, 
them very eult of cure. I hey often laſt many weeks 
or months, in ſpite of all medicines, and in ſome ages 
have been accounted the greateſt ſcandal to phyſicians, 
When they ſeize a perſon in the ſpring ſeaſon, they are na- 
turally of ſhorter duration; but when they come on in their 
patient till the ſpring. „ e are very apt to return 
upon people at the 3 eaſon of the year at which they 


judiciouſly treated in the cure. They are often, indeed, 
rather ſuppreſſed than cured, and then return uſually at 
ſhorter periods, and often almoſt immediately on feeding 


have been freed from them by the bark injudiciouſly given, 
It has been already obſerved, that this diſeaſe does not 
naturally tend to any ſort of evacuation; and when ſuch 
diſcharges are unnaturally provoked by medicines, as by 
vomits, purges, and violent ſudoriſics, it is eafily changed 


A quartan, when properly cured, uſually carries off with 
it all tendency to PLANE e complaints, to which 
the patient may before have been ſubject ; but, on the 
contrary, when improperly ſuppreſſed, it too often brings 


and other complaints. 38 = | 
A violent appetite aſter the fit of a guartan, or a tertian _ 
fever, is a ſign that the diſeaſe will be very difficult of 
cure. Eruptions on the ſkin in the time of guartans, 
uſually prefage the going off of the diſeaſe ; and ſome- 


raic glands, with odematous ſwellings, hectics, aſthmas, 


come on during the time of the illneſs; theſe 8 
Pos the going off of the original diſeaſe, but they 


and it is obſerved alſo, that œdematous tumors, which 


obſtinate and difficult of cure than any others. | 
Method of cure. The uſe of the bark is now univerfal in 
all intermittents, and the ignorant as well as the judicious 
ive it; but there are many authors who are greatly 
againſt the ſole uſe of it in quartans. Stahl fays, that in 
this cafe the mucous matter lodged in the hypochondriac 
viſcera, Which is the cauſe of the diſeaſe, ſhould be firſt 
attenuated and incided by the neutral and digeftive ſalts, 
as vitriolated tartar and the like; and with the gums, as 
ammoniacum and ſagapenum ; with the roots of arum 
and pimpernel; and by ditzents, which would alſo take 
off the obſtinate coſtiveneſs of the bowels. That when 
the matter is by this means fitted for evacuation, it ſhould 
be thrown off by purges and diuretics, ſuch as black hel- 
lebore, mercurius dulcis, and the tartar. pills; and after- 
wards the cure to be completed by reſtoring the viſcera 
e 


au 


to their due tone, by 


quantities. By this means cures are muc more regu- 


larly and happily effected than by bark alone. Junker's 


Conſp. Med. p. 3 


Bartholine, in his Medical Obſervations, gives us a very | 


” Femarkable inſtance of a cure performed on a perſon long 


afflicted with a guartan, and who had tried all the com- 
mon methods in vain. He was adviſed by ſome body to | 


drink 
to a 
cured by it. 


51 entifully of very new beer; he did ſo, and going 


8775 have ſometimes been cured by mercurials. 


ed. Ef. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 317. 


poſe 
Fo 1984 ſugar. See Ac ug, and Inter mitting FEVER. 


| Qv AR TANs, continual, in Medicine, the name given to a 
ſpecies of compound fever, which has the paroxyſms of | 


a common guartan ; but in which the heat neyer g 
8 wholly off, 
fit. 1 


roxyſms, this diſeaſe greatly reſembles a hectic. 


Which begins with a coldneſs and ſhivering : this, how- 
ever, does not return exactly to an hour, as the ſimple 


gquartan does in its fits; but uſually the ſucceeding fit an- 
| ticipates the time of the former. When the cold fit is 
over, there comes on a violent day-burning ; the heat is | 
much greater the firſt day than the ſucceeding ones, but | 
continues in ſome degree till the fourth day, when the | 
nd the patient is ſeldom able to | 
01 bed in the whole time, There 
js a continual thirſt and drineſs of the mouth, and the 
ſaliva is very little in quantity and very frothy ; the appe- | 
tite is bad, and the patient uſually has more inclination | 
to ſalted and cold foods than any other; the head is diſ- 
ordered rather than aching, and there is a continual de- 
fire to ſleep, but what ſleep the patient has is troubled | 
and unſound, and gives very little refreſhment ; the urine | 


cold fit returns again, 
keep long gether out 


during the whole courſe of the diſeaſe reſembles that of 


hectical patients, and is reddiſh and turbid, depoſiting, | 


_ after a time, a roſe-cgloured ſediment. IS 
Perſons ſubjef to it. This diſeaſe is frequently brought 


injudicious treatment of that diſtemper, and particularly 


by the taking hot medicines. in it before the approach of | 


the fit; the too free uſe of aſtringents has alſo in many 


caſes changed that diſeaſe into this. People of a middle | 
or more advanced age are more ſubject to it than youth; 
and of theſe, ſuch are principally ſeen to be afflicted with 


it as are of a melancholic habit and ſedentary life. 
Progngſtics in it. This diſeaſe, though in itſelf leſs dan- 


gerous than many others, yet very ealily changes, under | 
improper management, into a hectic, and ſometimes into | 
a droply. This is the caſe not unfrequently when it is 


treated with large repeated doſes of aſtringents ; on the 

other hand, when it is treated with vomits and a hot re- 

8 gimen, it eaſily paſſes into an acute and dangerous in- 
tlammatory fever. 3 RT Ln 


Method of cure. 


the heat is obſerved to be decreaſed, gentle purges are to 
be given, with gentle aperients and reſolvents, ſuch as 


wards evening a gentle doſe of ſome anodyne, as the ſto- 


rax-pill, and the like. 'The common violent methods by | 
ſtimulating purges, and hot alexiphar- | 


vomits, ams, 
mics, have no place in the cure of this diſeaſe; but, on 


the contrary, violently diſturb nature, and add to the 


complaints. Abſorbents in large quantities are alſo to be 


avoided, leſt the viſcid matter, which is the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe, ſhould be increaſed by their effects; and 


When the patient is happily cured, he is not immediately 


to abſtain. from medicines, ſince relapſes are very fre- 


quent. Digeſtives and ſtomachics taken for ſome weeks 
_ after, will-ſerve to prevent them. Junker's Conſp. Med. 
P+ 209. 401. | | SF 


| QuarTan, double, is wat fever which hath tue fits every | 


fourth day. 


he ſame name is alſo, given to a fever 


which returns two days ſucceſſively, only leaving one | 


nne triple, * 
* or chat which returns every day like a QUOTIDIAN, | 
Y 


day's intermiſſion,  _ 3 
is that which has three fits every 


only at different ſeaſons of the day; the fourth fit an- 


be ſwerin to the time of the firſt, the fifth to the ſecond, | 


&c. See Iutermitting FEVER, | 
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means, of bittets xd ſubaſtringents 
as yentian, centaury, and the Jeſuit's bark given in ſmal 2 
_ as genuang * 1 * RTATION, in Metallurgy, is the ſep 
Fro 


d, ſweat very largely upon it, and was abſolutely | 


The quartan ague is ſaid to be cured by a medicine com- 
{ of euphorbium, reſin of jalap, mercurius dulcis, 


oes | 
ut continues till the time of the Eng 
n all reſpects, except the regular returns of the pa-| ! 
I maſs had 
Signs of it. Every fourth day there is a regular rg] | 


upon perſons who have had a common quartan, by the | 


| 


A 


Toward the time of the fit there ſhould | 
be given powders compoſed of the digeſtive falts, ſuch | 
_ as vitriolated tartar, with crabs-cyes, ſaturated with le- 
mon-juice. So long as the heat continues violent, the | 
perſon is to be kept quiet, and to drink plentifully of | 

warm and weak liquors ; and in the following days, when 


_ diflolvirig the ſilver; but if you add more ſilver to this 


ſame time a rapid circular motion is 


fourth part of a ſextary, and nearly equal to a quarter of 
2 pint of our wine-meafure. e eee 

a l e e i er 
m means of aqua fortis; which is an opera- 
tion that has ſomething angular in it. | . 
If filver and gold are mixed together into a maſs, and the 
gold is not lefs than one third part of the maſs in weight, 
the beſt aqua fortis poured upon it is not at all 8 of 


maſs, by melting it again in the fire, with ſuch à neceſ- 
ſary addition of that metal alone as ſhould bring the Id 
in the maſs to the proportion of leſs than one third ofthe 
whole, and ſuffer it to cool, then aqua fortis poured on. 
it will corrode the ſilver from it: this is alſo by ſo much 
the more ſtrongly performed, as the quantity of gold is 
leſs. than in the proportion of one third of the whole 
maſs; but experience has taught us, that aqua fortis diſ- 
ſolves filver mixed with gold quickly enough when the 


gold conſtitutes but one, and the ſilver three parts of a 


mixed maſs of them; and in this caſe, if the ſolution is 


not too impetuouſly performed, the gold uſually remains 


in ſuch a proportion, in the ſame figure that the whole 
fore the ſeparation of the ſilver by this men- 
ſtruum; ſo that in this caſe, there is no reaſon to appre- 
hend the gold's vg torn into minute particles, and diſ- 
ſipated in ſome meaſure; though this can hardly be pre- 
vented when the ſilver exceeds the three quarter propor- 
tion, in regard to the gold in the maſs. The artificers, 
therefore, always make it their ſtudy to obſerve very ex- 
aclly this proportion of the gold being one fourth part of 
the mixture; and thence it is that the operation itſelf has 
been called guartation. wy 5 
In order to aſcertain nearly the proportion of gold and 
ſilver in a maſs, the aſſayers rub this maſs upon a touch- 
ſtone, ſo as to leave a mark upon it; and they then make 
marks upon the ſtone with ſome of thoſe needles, called 
TOUCH=-needles, the colour of which they think comes 
neareſt to that of the maſs: by comparing the marks of 
theſe needles with the mark of the maſs, they diſcover 


nearly the proportion of the gold and filver in the maſs. | 
The maſs of gold and ſilver to be quarted ought previouſly 
to be granulated, by melting it in a crucible, and pour- 


ing it into a large veſlel full of cold water, while at the. 


ame t rapid given to the water 
by quickly ſtirring it round with a ſtick or broom. 'The 


veſſels generally uſed for this operation are called parT- 
 ING=-g/aſſes. The aqua fortis muſt be purified for this 
| purpoſe, and ſhould be ſo ſtrong as to be capable of act- 


ing ſenſibly on filyer when cold, but not ſo ſtrong as to 
act violently. If it be very ſtrong, and the veſſels well 
cloſed, a ſmall quantity of the gold will be diſſolved along 


with the filver, Which is to be guarded againſt. Little 


heat ought to be applied at the beginning, the liquor be- 


ing apt to ſwell and riſe over the veſſel; but when the 
acid 1s nearly ſaturated, the heat may be ſafely increaſed. 
When the-ſolution ceaſes, which may be known 
- diſcontinuance of the efferveſcence, or emiſſion o 


by the 
Ar. 


bubbles, the liquor is to be poured off. If any grains 


appear entire, more aqua fortis muſt be added, that all 


e ſilyver may be diflolved. If the operation has been 
performed ſlowly, the remaining gold will have ſtill the 
form of diſtin& maſſes, which are to receive ſolidity and 
colour by putting them into a teſt under a muffle, and 
making them red-hot.' If the operation has been per- 


formed haſtily, the gold will have the appearance of a 


black mud or powder, which, after five or ſix waſhings 
with pure water, muſt be melted. The ſilver. is uſually 


| recovered by precipitating it from the aqua fortis by means 
the decoCtions of dandelion and ſuccory roots; and to- 


of copper veſſels, into which the liquor is poured, or of 
plates of copper, which are thrown along with the li- 

quor into glaſs veſſels. A conſiderable heat is required 
to accelerate this precipitation. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that 


when the aqua fortis has been perfectly ſaturated with 


filver, no precipitation is occaſioned by plates of copper, 
till a drop or two of aqua fortis is added to the liquor, 
and then the precipitation begins, and continues as uſual. 
The precipitated filver muſt be well waſhed in boiling 
water, and fuſed with ſome nitre, the uſe of which is to 

8 any cupreous particles which may adhere to the 
IIver. | | 
Here we may add, that ſilver and gold may be parted from 
one another by the vitriolic acid, as effectually, though 
not ſo commodiouſly,' as by the nitrous. If the com- 


pound be reduced into grains or thin plates, and boiled in 


about twice its weight of oil of vitriol to drineſs, the 
filver will be ſo far corroded, as to be eaſily waſhed off 


by a little more of the acid: or if the maſs, after the 


corroſion, be melted in a crucible, the gold will ſeparate 
and ſubſide, the filver forming a ſcoria above it. Gold 
may be purified in the ſame manner from ſeveral other 


| | | I metallic bodies. M. Scheffer ſays, that this is the moſt 
UARTARIUS, a meaſure among the aucients, being the | 


| 


direct way of es tin from gold. Lewis's _ 


— 
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| n in Weigbts, is a fourth part of. the quintal, or 
hundred weight. | | 1 


the 24tho 


bles are admitted. . _ 
The word quarters, required as a proof of nobility, is de- 
rived hence, that they uſed anciently to put the coats of 


have eight, ſixteen, and even thirty-two quarters. 
Qu ax TER is alſo applied to the parts or members of the 
rſt diviſion of a coat that is quartered, or divided into | 
four quarters; as in Tab. Herald, fig. 45. See Qu AR- 


Dor rhumb, is the fourth part of a cardinal point, wind, 


ginary, yet experience appears ſufficiently to have aſcer- 
tt½ained their limits; ſo that if we were to divide the ſhip's 


Qu AR TRR is alſo uſed for a canton, or diviſion of a city; 


and other antiquaries. 


« * 
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Phil. Techn. p. 95. 149, &c. See Ass A TIN, Dx- 


PART, and GoLD. 


_"Tarments, with coats of arms quartered on them, worn 
| | the ancient knights in their military expeditions. _ 
QUARTER, the fourth part of a whole, or integer di- 


_- vided into four equal portions. 


* 


In working of fractions the quarter is expreſſed by 43 


three quarters by +. 


The quarter Is 28 pounds avoirdupois. 


3 is alſo a dry meaſure, containing of corn eight 


buſhels ſtriked ; and of coals the fourth part of a chal- 


_ Duarterium fru 
EIGHT. 


a ton in weight, or capacity. 


QuarTER, in Law, QUARTERIUM anni, is the fourth, 


Y - 


art of a year. f 3 5 8 
Heber the wh whereon thoſe quarters ſtatedly com- 
ed ' 


- mence, are called quarter-days. 


Duarter-days are the 25th of March, called Lady-day ; | 
7 June, called Midſummer-day; the 29th of | 
September, called Michaelmas-day ; and the 25th of De- | 


cember, or Chriſtmas-day,  _ | 
UARTER, in A//ronomy, the moon's period, or lunation, 


Is divided into four ſtages, or quarters ; containing each | 


from ſeven to eight days. | 


The firſt quarter is from the new moon to the quadra- | « 
| IOQO pax TER affembly is the place of rendezvous, where 
QUARTER, in Heraldry, is ſometimes uſed for an efcut-| 


ture; the ſecond thence to the full moon, &c. 


cCheon, or coat of arms. | | OE TE 
In this ſenſe there are ſixteen quarters required to prove 
_ nobility, in companies, or orders, where none but no- 


arms of the father, mother, grandfather, and grandmo- 
ther, on the four corners of the tomb of the deceaſed. 
In Flanders and Germany we frequently ſee tombs that 


nine. . 


The king of Great Britain, in the firſt quarter, bears | 


| elde three lions paſſant or, &c. In the ſecond quarter 

he bears azure three fleurs-de-lys, &c. 5 | 

QUARTER, franc, is a quarter ſingle, or alone; which is 
. to poſſeſs one-fourth part of the field. 


This makes one of the honourable ordinaries of a coat. | 


See OKDINARY. 7855 2 
QUARTER, in Navigation. A quarter of a point, wind, 


winds, &c. . 5 N 
The quarter contains an arch of 11 degrees 15 minutes. 
The quarter is what Wolfius, with regard to the other 
diviſions, calls a ſecondary point of the ſecond order. 


or rhumb; or of the diſtance between two cardinal points, 


2 of a ſbip is that part of the ſhip's fide which | 
ies towards the ſtern; or which is comprehended be- 


tween the aftmoſt end of the main chains and the ſides 


of the ſtern, where it is terminated by the e | 


Although the lines by which the quarter and bow of a ſhip 
are determined, with reſpect to her length, are only ima- 


| ſides into five equal portions, the names of each ſpace 
would be readil _—_ expreſſed. Thus the firſt, from 
the ſtern, would be the guarter; the ſecond, abaft the 


midſhips ; the third, the midſhips ; the fourth, before the 


midſhips; and the fifth, the bow. Falconer. 


'QUARTER, on the, in Sea-Language, my be defined an | 


arch of the horizon, contained between the line prolonged 
from the ſhip's ſtern and any diſtant object, as land, 

ſhips, &c. Thus if the ſhip's keel lies on an eaſt and 
' weſt line, the ſtern being weſtward, any diſtant object, 
perceived in the north-weſt or ſouth-weſt, is ſaid” to be 
on the larboard or ſtarboard quarter. | | 


conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of buildings, &c. ſeparated 
from ſome other quarter by a river, a great ſtreet, or by 
ſome other boundary. 1 
. Such are the twenty quarters of the city of Paris. An- 

cient Rome was divided ſeveral times, under. its ſeveral 
augmentations, into quarters, Which were called regions; 
as may be obſerved in the topographies of Aurelius Victor, 
Onuphrius Panvinius, Marillan, Pyrro Ligorio, Boiffard, 


- 


QUARTELOIS, cartelois, or cor tute, ſurtouts, or upper 


frumonti conſtat ex octo buſſellis. Fleta, lib. ii. [4 
This ſeems to have ſignified onginen the fourth part of 
Ie 1 


QUA 


Caporions accounts himſelf the chief and colonel of the 
| fourteen regions, or quarters, of Rome. Muſcarat, p. 


2 134. - » 5 ; 

QUARTERS, franchiſe 4 See FRANCHISE. © 

n in War, the place allotted to certain forces to 
hve, lodge, and encamp upon, during a fiege, or we 


| like. See Came, 


The general's quarter, called the Bad. quarters of an my, 
is tha where the general lodges and encamps in Soren. 
They uſed to make lines of communication, to join the 
ſeveral quarters together, 5 5 
QUARTERS at 4 5 are the encampments on the prin- 
eipal paſſages about a place; ſerving to ſtop the avennes, 
and to prevent relief and convoys. aa x 
QUARTER is alſo uſed for any lodgment made in the field, 
or champaign, out of a/fiege. Thus they ſay, the gene- 
ral has extended his quarters a. good way; the enemy 
coming by made him contract his quarters, _ | 
QuaRTERS, intrenched, denote a place fortified with a 
ditch and parapet, to ſecure a body of troops. _ 
Quar TERS, winter, the place allotted troops to paſs the 
winter ſeaſon in. Wherein theſe differ Ron garriſons, 
ſee GARRISON. . „ „ 
Winter-quarters, when cold and moiſt, are productive of 


QUARTERS, winter, are alſo uſed for the time the troops 
continue in this lodgment; and for the adraktags the | 


captains make thereof. | 
In Spain they have alſo ſummer quarters. 
the troops are to meet and draw up, to march in a body. 
'W ARTERS of refreſbment denote ſome well-provided, fertile 
pot, to which troops, that have been much fatigued and 
; harraſſed, are ſent to recover their ſtrength, or health 


even during the ſeaſon of the campaign. 


There are alſo quarters aſſigned for the huckſters, and 
their equipage. hs 1 . 
QUARTER alſo denotes the ſafety and good treatment pro- 
miſed to perſons or troops that ſurrender, and lay down 
their arms. Thus they ſay, the enemy begged. guarter. 
'The phraſe took its riſe from the agreement anciently 
made-between the Dutch and Spaniarth, that the ranſom 
of an officer, or ſoldier, ſhould be a quarter of his pay. 
Hence, to beg quarter was to offer a quarter of their pay 
for their ſafety; and to refuſe guarter was not to accept 
of that compoſition for their ranſom. . 8 
QuaRTERs, in Building, thoſe ſlight, upright pieces of 
timber, placed between the punchions and poſts; uſed 
to lath upon. They are of two kinds, Augle and double. 
The ſingle quarters are ſawn to two inches thick, and 
four inches broad; the double are four inches ſquare. 
QuaRrTERs in a clock, are little bells, which ſound the 
HERBAL: En 
9 in Sea- language. See QUaRTERING the 
en. 49 | Vn * 


|QuarTER, in the Manege. To work from quarter to 


_ quarter, is to ride a horſe three times upon the firſt 
of the four lines of a ſquare; then changing your hand 
to ride him three times upon the ſecond; and ſo to the 

third and fourth, always changing hands and obſerving 
the ſame order. „ HE 

QUARTERS of 4 ſaddle, are the pieces of leather or ſtuff 
made faſt to the lower part of the ſides of a ſaddle, and 

hanging down below the ſaddle. ee. 

QuarTERs of @ horſe, are the ſhoulders and fore-legs, 

called ore: quarters; and the hips and hinder legs, called 

F % ( fe 1 

QUARTERS of 4 horſe's foot, are the ſides of the coffin, 
comprehended between the toe and the heel on one ſide 

and the other of the foot. The inner quarters are thoſe . 

oppoſite to one another, facing from one foot to the 

other; and theſe are always weaker than the outſide 
quarter, which lie on the external ſides of the coffin. | 

QuaRTER-ca/?f. A horſe is ſaid to be quarter-caſ? when, 

for any diſorder of the coffin, we are obliged to cut one 
of the quarters of the hoof ; and when the hoof thus cut 
grows anew, it is called ew quarter. 5 

QparTERs, Falſe, a cleft in the horn of a horſe's quar- 
P en the coronet to the ſhoe, which voids 

| od, and occaſions a great deal of and makes the 
r Ns OT 

QUARTER=bill, in age, à roll or liſt, contain- 
ing the different ſtations, to which all the - officers. and 
crew of the ſhip are quartered, in the time of battle, and 
the names of all the perſons appointed to thoſe ſtations. 

A bullet quartered into four or eight 
parts. 1 | | | | 

QUARTER=-chord, in Mining, is ſeven yards and a quarter, 

| Which the miner hath © an of 155 vein 45 either 

ſide, for liberty to la his earth, ſtones, and rubbiſh on, 


In many cities there are commiſſaries of the quarter a 
pointed to look to the policy thetgof. The prior of the 
- cy thetgof. or 


and to waſh and dreſs up his ore, | 
Cliſe 


1 
28 
8 
n 


Quins rens; elſe, in a Ship. See Cros. 
1 


* 


. 


They are genera ri 
or allegorical figures. 5 
QuAxTER-DAT. See QUARTER. 


QurarTER-Gallery, in a 


A TERED Counter. | 
| QUARTERIDGE, money paid G tarterly, or by the quar- To 


The lieutenants are uſually ſtationed to command the 


ſpective offices. The marines are gene 


# 


#0 * * ; 1 c f ö 
4 3 5 
1 A 


canvas, extended on the outſide of the quarter- netting | 


from the upper part of the gallery to the pang-way. 
Moog alf dest 4 Lich Marti A nb ts, 


UARTER-DECK of a ſhip is that aloft the ſt rage, reach- 
ing to the round houfe. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. It. O. and 
DE cK. | , hs 21 


3 Fat, in a Ship, denotes the ſame with broad. 


us, if the truſſing in, or tuck of a ſhip's quarter un- 
der water be deep, they oy the hath a 75 quarter. 
ip, 


which generally communicates with the gallery on the 
ſtern, — of a door paſſing from one bs the other. 


 QuarTER-Guard. See Guard. | 
| QuanTek-Gunner, is an inferior officer under the direc- 


tion of the GUNNER of a ſhip of war, whom he is to 


aſſiſt in every branch of his duty; as keeping the guns | 
and their carriages in proper order, and duly furniſhed 
with whatever is neceſſary ; filling the powder into cart- 


ridges; ſcaling the guns, and keeping them always in a 


condition ready for ſervice, . The number of quarter- | 
gunners in any ſhip is always in proportion to the number | 


of her artillery; one quarter-gunner being allowed to 


every four cannon. 


See CounTER-QUAR TERED. 


ter. 


| by RTERING of Soldiers. See MaxTiaL Law and] There are counter-quartered coats which have twenty ve ty or 


SOLDIERS. 


8 6, in the Sea-language. When a ſhip under 
Hail goes at large, neither by a wind, nor before a wind, 
but, as it were, betwixt both, ſhe is ſaid to go quarters- 


ing. h 


The term is alſo uſed when a ſhip fails with quarter- 


winds. 


| QUARTERING the men, in 'Sea-language, the diſpoſing of | 
che ſhip's company at the time of an engagement in ſuch | 
a manner, that each may readily know where his ſtation | 
is, and what he is to do: as, ſome to the maſter, for the | 
management of the ſails; ſome to aſſiſt the gunners to 
_ traverſe the ordnance; ſome for plying the enemy with | 
ſmall ſhot; ſome to fill ! 

others to carry it from 


wder in | 
nce to the gunners in cart- 


The number of men appointed to manage the artillery is 
always in proportion to the nature of | 
- number and condition of the ſhip's crew. They are in 
general as follow, when the ſhip is well manned, ſo as 
do fight both ſides at once occaſionally : N 


Nate of he GG ð ᷣͤ 
Pounder, | No. of Men. 


Po - 3 
© - - 13 
24 * - 11 
= 3 
2 ad. 74 
1 p 4 


U 


This number, to which is often added? a boy, to bring 
powder to every gun, may be occaſionally reduced, and 
the guns nevertheleſs well managed. | f 


” 
* 


The number of men appointed to the ſmall arms, on | 
board his majeſty's ſhips and ſloops of war, by order of | 


the admiralty, age, „ 
Rate of the Ship. No. of Men. 
3 - «i „ 
2d 2 - «0 -- 
3d of 80 gun - 100 
5 5 of 3 - 80 
4th of 60 guns 0 
— of Fa guns - 60 
. 
JF 40 
ſloops of war — 30 


different batteries, and direct their efforts againſt the 
enemy. The maſter ſuperintends the movements of the 


ſhip, and whatever relates to the ſails. The boatſwain 


and a ſufficient number of men are ſtationed to repair 
the damaged rigging: and the gunner and carpenter, 
whatever may be found neceſſary, en to their re- 

| y quartered 
on the poop and forecaſtle, or gang-way, under the di- 
rection of their officers: although, on ſome occaſions, 


they aſſiſt at the great gun, particularly in diſtant can- 


« Falconer, ENGAGEMENT, | 


'a ſort of ſmall balcony, | 
with or without balluſtrades, on the quarter of a ſhip; 


e powder-room | 


e guns, and the | 


| their 1 ammunition, firing, &c. 


T 


| 3 ah 
QAR TZRIxc, in Cannery, is when a piece of ordiitirice 
is fo traverſed; that it will ſhoot on the fame line, or on 
the ſame point of the compaſs, as the ſhip's quarter bears. 
QuarTtrING, in Heraldry, the act of dividing a coat 
into four or more quarters, or quarterings, by parting, 
It couping, &c. i, e. by perpendicular and horizontal lines, 
We. Hee 2 and QUARTERLY. 
The kin 
France, Ireland, Brunſwick, &c. 
Colombiere reckons twelve ſorts of guartering; but other 
authors. give us more vi. Party per pale, dividing 
the eſcutcheons from top to bottom. See PAL R. Party 
* eroſs, dividing it from fide to fide. See CROSS. 


arty of fix pieces, when the eſcutcheon is divided * | 


ſix parts, or quarters.—P: of ten; of twelve 
ſixteen ; of dee and of thi 
ſo many partitions reſpeCtively. 
Others give 

rols—per pale—per chief - per pale inclave—per 


bendy of eight pieces —paleways of fix pieces ba 

of ſix R e of eight Rede of * 
checky—fuſilly, or lozengy—pale bendy, or bendy lo- 
zengy-—barry bendy lozengy, or bend lozengy—gyron- 
e e A Pars 2 
ny barry lozengy counterchanged - waved of fix pieces 
—-barry nebule of ſix pieces party per ſaltier and party 
per pale in point. fatker i 

articles. | 7 
CO TORT à coat is when the 


— 


artered over- again, or ſubdivided each into four. See 
-OUNTER-Drartered, | | 


twenty-five quarters. 


Great Britain quarters with Great Britain, 


rty-two z when there are 
the diviſions in another manner : as—Party 
er Cro 

Lend dexter—per bend finiſter—per chevron—barry 


under their reſpective 


quarters are 


/ 


QUVARTERING is alſo applied to the partitions or compart- 7 


ments themſelves, that is, the ſeveral coats borne on an 
eſcutcheon, or the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the 


arms of ſeveral families are to be placed on the fame 


ſhield ; on account of intermarriages, or the like, 
Colombiere obſerves, that thi 
ber uſed in France ; but that the Engliſh and Germans 


e affirms, do / to ſixty-four ſeveral coats. 
But a multitude 
accordingly, all the writers of armoury exclaim agaibſt 
it as an abuſe.—The firſt inſtance of quarter; 
we have any account is ſaid to be in the arms of Renatus, 


arms of Sicily, Arragon, Jerufalem, &c, 
William Wickly obſerves, that ſuch quarterings are muc 


| properer for a pedigree, to be locked up in a cheſt, and 
I | occaſionally produced as an evidence for the clearing or 
I aſcertaining of alliances of families, and titles to lan 


Sc. than to be borne as a cognizance. | 8 
the two quarters a-top are number 
cond ; and thoſe at the bottom the third and fourth; 


85 de inning to tell on the right-fide, When the guartering 
is | int are the firſt and 
_ ſecond quarters, the right fide the third, the left the 


y a ſaltier, c. the chief and 
fourth. 


QUyaRTERING is ſometimes alſo uſed for the diſtinguiſhing 


of younger brothers from elder. See DivrERENCE, 


quarterizationi adjudrcavit. 


quarterly, when he bears arms quartered. 


azure, &c, Ireland, &c. 
| buſineſs it is to look after the quarters of the ſoldiers ; 


-- regiment of 


t and artillery has a quarter-maſter, and 
every troop 


of horſe one, who are only warrant-officers, 


VIE 
quarters for the whole arm 


2 regiment of foot. i | f 
CP be of hor ſe, he who is to provide quarters 
a troop of horſe. | _ 
QuarTER-MASTER, in a ho is an inferior officer, ap» 

pointed by the das TER of a ſhip of war to affiſt th 


mates in their ſeveral duties; as ſtowing the ballaſt and 
women 


rty-two is the greateſt num 

| ſometimes extend to forty : as a teſtimony of the truth 
whereof, he ſays, he ſaw the eſcutcheon of the earl of 
Leiceſter, ambaſſador extraordinary in France in the 
1 1639, divided into the number of forty : and ſome, 

of quarters makes a confuſion ; and, 

whereof 


king of Sicily, &c. in the me 1435, who quartered the 
e = 


QUARTERIZATION, QuarTtrinc, part of the pu- 
niſhment of a traitor, by dividing his body d four | 


zuarters, _ hh | 
JValfnghan in Ric. I. Auditum & confeſſum turpiſſima 
f ſeelera tractationi, ſuſpendio, decollationi, 2 


QUARTERLY, in Heraldry, A perſon is ſaid to bear 


| The king of Great Britain bears quarterly of four; in * 
- | firſt quarter gules, &c. Great Britain; in the ſecond, 


UARTER-MASTER, an officer in the army, whoſe 
Every 
CHEE the Blues. Whereof there are ſeveral kinds; 


QUARTER-MASTER general, whoſe buſineſs is to proyide 
Gerda of foot, he = ; RP provide quarters 


In blazoning, when the 2 is performed per croſs, 1 
| the firſt and ſe- 


* —_— r 
— 7 — 
A ———— — oper a = — 2 2 


commiſſion providing, that, if any caſe of difficulty ariſes, 


wealth, not amounting to felony; and eſpecially. offences 


FProviſions in the hold, coiling the cables on their plat- 
forms, overlooking the ſteerage of the ſhip, and keep- 
ing the time by the watch-glaſſes. 

nifying a quarter of a pint, as a quart does a quarter o 
J Eo ee tiron Batt .- A 
QuARTER-Nerting, is a ſort of net-work, extended along 
the rails on the upper part of a ſhip's. guarter- In a ſhip 


. cranes, placed at proper diſtances, , The interval is ſome- 


times filled with cork or old ſails, but chiefly with the | 


hammocs of the ſailors, ſo as to form a parapet to pre- 


* 


SAGEMENT. 


QUARTER, Point of the Compaſi. See Pol r. 
QuarTER-Rails, in a Ship, are narrow-moulded planks, 


generally of fir, reaching from the top of the ſtern to 


the gang-way. They are ſupported by ſtanchions, and 


ſerve as a fence to the guarter- deck, to prevent the men | 


from tumbling into the ſea by the rolling of the ſhip, 
particularly in ſmall veſſels. 


| QUanTER=ROUND, in Architecture, is a term uſed by the 
wWorkmen for any projecting moulding in general, whoſe 


contour is a perfect quadrant, or quarter of a circle, or 
which approaches near that figure. See Tab. Archit. 


"= The architeRs . uſually call it ovelo; and Vitruvius, the 
_ echinus. _ 0 8 1 pb os 
General QUARTER-SESSIONS. of the peace, a court that 
_ mult be held in every county, once in every quarter of a 


year 3 which by ſtat. 2 Hen. V. c. 4-. is appointed to be 


in the firſt. week after Michaelmas-day; the firſt week | 


after the Epiphany; the firſt week after the cloſe of 
FEaſter; and in the week after the tranſlation of Saint 
Thomas à Becket, or the 7th of July. This court is 
held before two or more Juſtices of the peace, one of 
whom mult be of the quorum. The juriſdiftion of this 
court by 34 Ed. III. c. 1. extends to the trying and de- 


termining of all felonies and treſpaſſes whatſoever ; | 
though they ſeldom, if ever, try any Fe offence 
clergy; their | 


than ſmall felonies within the benefit o 


they ſhall not proceed to judgment, but in the preſence 
of one of the juſtices of the courts of king's bench or 


common pleas, or one of the judges of aſſize. And, 
therefore, murderers, and other capital felonies, are 
alually remitted for a more ſolemn. trial to the aſſizes. 
They cannot alſo try any new- created offence, without | 
expreſs power given them by the ſtatute which creates it. 
But there are many offences, and particular matters, 

which, by particular ſtatutes, belong properly to this ju- | 
riſdiction, and ought to be proſecuted in this court: as, | 


the ſmaller miſdemeanors againſt the public or common- 


relating to the game, highways, alehouſes, baſtard chil- 
dren, the ſettlement and proviſion for the poor, vagrants, 
ſervants wages, apprentices, and popiſh recuſants. Some 
of theſe are proceeded upon by indictment, and others | 
in a ſummary way by motion and order thereupon : 


which order may, for the moſt part, unleſs guarded | 
againſt by particular ſtatutes, be removed. into the court 
_ of king's bench, by writ of Certiorari facias, and be | 
there either quaſhed or confirmed. The records or rolls | 


of the ſeſſions are committed to the cuſtody of a ſpecial 
officer denominated the cus Tos rotulorum. In moſt | 
corporation towns there are quarter ſeſſions kept before 


_ juſtices of their own, within their reſpective limits; 


which havę exactly the ſame authority as the general 
uarttr-ſcſſians of the county, except in very few in- 
ances: one of the moſt conſiderable of which is the 
matter of appeals from orders of removal of the poor, 


_ which, though they be from the orders of corporation |. 


juſtices, mult be to the ſeſſions of the county, by 8 and 9g 
W. III. c. 30. In both corporations and counties at 


large, there is ſometimes kept a ſpecial or petty ſeſſion, 


by a few juſtices, for diſpatching ſmaller buſineſs in the 
neighbourhood between the times of the general ſeſſions ; 
as, for licenſing alghouſes, paſſing the accounts of pariſh 


ofncers, and the like. Blackit. Com. b. iv. p. 268, &c. | 
QUARTER-STAFEF, a long ſtaff, or pole, borne, by foreſters, | 
park-keepers, &c. as a badge of their office z and occa- | 


lionally uſed as a weapon. | 


QUARTER-WHEELING, or QUARTER r in the 


Military Art, is a motion whereby the front of a body of | 


men is turned round to where the flank was; this mak- 
ing the quarter af 2 00Q- 0d aye oops tous nh 
If it be done to the right, the man in the right-hand 
angle keeps his ground, and faces about, while the reſt 
wheel; if to the left, the left-hand man keeps his place, 
Cs: 3 1 EY” r 
QUARTER-WIND, at Sea, is a lateral, or ſide- wind; or a 
Vind which does not blow iu ſtern, but a little aſide of 


QUARTERN, Qu AAT RRON, 2 diminutive of quart, ſig-| ' 1ds, a8 
| into all the fails z whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, 


of war theſe are always double, wg ſupported by iron | 


vent the execution of the enemy's ſmall arms in an EN- 5 ] 
| 1 } was always to be celebrated, conformably to the cuſtom | 


; py. 0 
[ J 7 F * 
3 * F f 65 
g * * 


| Properly the quarter-wind is that which comes in abaft 
the main-maſt ſhrouds, even with the quarter of the 
'The,quarter-wind. is the beſt of all winds, as bearing 


is kept off by the ſails of the mizzen. . 7 
QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets when they are three 
| figns, or 90 degrees diſtant from each other. TRIES 
| The quartile aſpect is marked thus O. See AsPECT., 
"QUARTO, or 4to, a book whereof four leaves, or eight 
pages, make a ſheet. bs. 


QUARTO-DECIMANS, Qu ARTO-DRCI MANI, . "a 
' cient ſect in the church, who maintained, that Eaſter 


of the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon in the 
month of March, whenſoever that day fell out. 
And hence their name Quart decimani, q. d. Four- 
teenthers. „ 26 eat 2 act; © 
The Afiatics were mightily attached to this opinion, pre- 
tending that it was built on the authority of St. John, 
who. was their apoſtle; and pope Victor could never 
bring them to obedience in this article, though he was 
upon the point of excommunicating them: but it is 
more probable he contented himſelf with menaces. See 
EASTER. - el 1. ans 2b yot. what 9 55 
Quax ro die poſt, in Law, denotes the fourth day incluſive 
deyond the return of a writ, in which thoſe that are 
ſummoned are allowed to make their appearance. Sce 
EsS801GN day of term. 5 Y 
QUARTUM par con/tringens, in Anatomy, à name given: 
by Spigelius and ſome others to the muſcle called by 
Albinus and Riolanus erbicularis oris; and by Cowper. 
and ſome others, conftr:iftor labiorum. | Ph 
UARTUS His muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given 
by Veſalius, Fabricius, and many other anatomiſts, to 
| a muſcle now generally called the coracohyaidaus. - | 
iy ook oculum movens, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Veſalius to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by ſome 
rectus inferior, and by others humilis. OE 
It is the depreſſor oculi of Albinus, being one of the. gu- 
eee d al dn 
QUAR'FZ, in Natural Hi/tory, is a ſtone of the kind called 
| by authors ſiliceous or vitrifiable. It is frequently found 
with ores, of which it often forms the matrix; and it is 
alſo often found here no ores are. Some of theſe ſtones 
conſiſt of impalpable particles, others have a granulated 
texture, and ſome have a ſparry or laminated texture. 
When pure, they are white and opake, or they are co- 
lourleſs and tranſparent. When mixed with calces of 
iron. or of copper, they are black or red. This ſtone 
does not decay in the air, as ſome other ſiliceous ſtones 
do. According to Cronſtedt, it always forms hexagonal 
8 pointed at one or both ends, when there has 
been no interruption to its. cryſtallization: and this 
cryſtallized. quartz is rock-cryſtal, which, like the un- 
cryſtallized guaxtz, is colourleſs or coloured, tranſpa- 
rent or opake. | | | 5 
Wallerius ſays, that every quartz is fuſible by fire: but 
probably the guartz coloured by metallic calces are only 
fufible ; for M. D'Arcet found that the tranſparent and 
ſemi-tranſparent quartz, and alſo the opake white guartz 


violent and long-continued fire; and that by the ſame ' 
fire the form and tranſparency of rock-cryſtals were not 
r VVV 
Beecher and Hizrne obſerve, that from quartz a ſmall 
quantity of alkali may be obtained by diſtillation, or by 
frequent extinction of the heated ſtone in water. A fi- 
milar alkaline matter is ſaid to be obtainable by diſtilla- 
tion from flints. Dict. Chem. art. Quartz, note (a). 
AS HIN G, in Law, the overthrowing and annulling a 
thing. 8 HE T | 
QUASICONTRACT, in the Civ Law, an act which 
haas not the ſtrict form of a contract, but yet has the. 
force thereof. 5 eee 
In a contract there muſt be the mutual conſent of both 
parties; whereas, in a qua/i=coutrad?,, one party may be 
bound or obligated to the other, without having given 
his conſent to the act whereby he is obliged. 
For an example: I have done your buſineſs, in your 
abſence, without your procuration; and it has ſucceeded 
to your advantage: I have then an action againſt you 
for the recovery of what I have diſburſed; and you an 
action againſt me, to make me give an acoount of my 
_ adminiſtration ; which amounts to a guaſi-contract. © 
QUASI-CRIME, or QUASI-DELICT, in the Civil Law, 
the action of a perſon who does damage, or evil, invo- 
luntarily. 8 | | 9917981 
The reparation of quafi=crimes conſiſts in making good 
the damages, with intereſt. ; is 1 * 


Nane Sunday, Low Eaſter-Sunday, or the next 


N 


unday after Eaſter; thus called from the initial words 
9 Mm þ of 


k . 


were rendered friable, but were not fuſed by a ver 


A 


of the e ee Nel motto ri 
antes. ( 
0 . ified by . m. g. 
n eee een whic 
natives not only for drink, but for ſauce to a num- 
der of diſbes; and is the baſis of the favourite cold ſoup 
of the North, which is made OY cold- meat cut in 
with cucumbers ſalted after 


_- pieces, liar manner 
or with onions, or  garlick; to a bowl of this ſubacid 


| ; ting into a large _ of cold water as much -flour 


the mixture is worked with a machine like a chocolate 
mill till it froths. To this liquor are added two baſons | 
of the grounds of old 2, leaven, or a piece 

ſour bread and the tub is covered with a cloth, and 


liquor. The common Ruſhan graſs is prepared by ut- 
— in 


as will make -a dough: this is then an 
oven, — heated, for three hours, and after- 
50 wards taken ene and thrown into a tub of cold water : 


of their 


hid by till the liquor has = 2 n _—_ which | 
markes its being ready for uſe. || - 


There 1 . ere 
ting one pood (thirty-ſix * 280 ) of rye, 


or meal, and half that quantity of ground malt, into a 


tub, to which is fitted a cloſe cover, and pouring upon 


it a kettle-full of ſcalding water, ſtirring the mixture, | 
and then 


1 becomes as thin a 


it eloſe ſor an hour: at the expiration 
of this time, boili water is added, till the mixture 
| 1212 — 2 2 
in a cool ſituation for ſome hours, the cover bein 
half open with a ſtick; then the liquor i 7 Pay: ny 
a ſieve into acaſk, and two baſons full of old graſs, or 
the ſubſtitites. mentioned above, are added, and che 
veſſel placed in a cellar for five or fix days, till it ac- 


8 as ſubacid taſte, when it is fit for bottling, | 


is — is much recommended on account of its an- 
tiſcorbutic ASE Phil. Tranſ. vol. ü. n ii. 


p. 627, | 
N a 3 in . a ben of the e neee | 


claſs,” Its characters are, that the calyx is five-leaved, 
that it has five petals, a 12 


| QUATER-COUSINS, QuaTRE-coUSmNs, fourth cou- 
ſins, or the laſt degree of kindred. 
Hence, when 


uater or cater-couſins. 


TG folia, among Botanifts.. See LE Ar. 


ATOTOMOMl, in Orn:thology, the name of an Ame- | 


rican bird of the cker kind, having a red ereſt 


on its head, and two white lines running down the ſides 


of the neck to the breaſt. It is called ane, 


P 


vir. fifteen for Pignerol and It 
: . 


| ATUOR homines prepofiti. See PaerosrTL, 
DATUOR WIR, in Autiquity;. * written 1111. 


155 o the guatuor- vir was committed the charge of con- | 
_ ducting and ſettling the colonics ſent into the pro- 


- 1. PICUS imbrifetus, 


2 ATRE-NATIONS, . d. Four . the denomins- 


ion of a college founded in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin, 


for the education and maintenance 5 ſixty children, 
natives of the four countries con N by Louis XIV. 
twenty for Flanders, and ten for Rouſſillon. 


call a demi: ſemi- puad er, thirty-two whereof make a bar 
in common time. See TIME, and TRL. 


vin, 2 Roman rate, who 


-_ 


ſame adminiſtration. 


E vinces. 
Upon unlucky accidents, and other dangerous affairs, | 


_ 


780 it was uſual to create guatuar-viri, with commiſſion to 
2 take care ne quid detrimenti ume caperet, that the 


epublic were not prejudiced. 


re were alſo quatuor-viri appointed to inſpe& and. | 


54 2 rs, &c. 
1 of time,- 0 0s half, 


or one cighth of the ſemis e. 


5 The quaver is marked by the character: 


The Epglith & quaver makes what the French call "MT 


_ erotchel, 


The guaver is divided into two r noted TY 
and four demiſemiquavers, marked 


or the running a diviſion with the voice. 


QUAVITL, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to | 


the cocoa-tree. Hern. p. 79. 
JAUHAYOHUATLI, in 8 name by which 
ſome authors have calted the tree whoſe ty is the caſſia 
fiſtula of the Hern. p. 87. 
Vor. IV. NV 294. | 


—— for Alſatia, 


uſe of the hook at bottom. See Core T. 


es the 


rium, and five 
3 ſingle ſeeds. There is eee, | 


ſons are at variance, it is ſaid they are 


ICHROMA,. in the Jtalion Mute, is what we | 


—— 


F 


4 


| | QUAVERING, in Myfe, the act of trlling, or  haking 6 


| 
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any for a bird, ks * | 
a rtr 
It 2 2 of N and of 


browniſh. colour; arid ornamented with a erſt up 

head; There are alſo in America, two other 

bogs, a much allied to this ; the ohe with 

| y, and black and white head ; the other 

brown, and without a creſt. 

QUAUHYAC oenilen/ium, the name of . a very 
ng 


; 


a - ws 
154 n 


. 
8 


Indian * Ta 2 reſembli | 
citron. The bark is ngent, drying, 
of a ſtrong ſmell : it reſtraing \ bs | 
| cites a ſweat. The juice, fnuffed up the noſe, 
ſneezing, purges the head, and thus 'removes 
and pains in the head; for which reaſons, it is 
in families as a popular remedy. Nieremberg. 
„.: 
river, or 
— 2 See Kar, and peg. By 1 
QUEEN, regina, a woman who holds the crown of a 
realms ſingly, and by right of blood. | 
word fern 18 * $ary from the Saxon even, oo 
dhe wife of any one, but applied, by way of excellen 
to the wife of the king only; whence the was ancien y 


called the king's queenz the Weſt Saxons having no other 
name for a queen but the king's wife. 


for the wife and daughter of the duke of Orleans. 
The name gueen is alſo given, by way of courteſy, 
her that is married to the king; called, by way ail. 
tinction, queen conſort. In re bea whereof the former 
is called queen regnant, or ——5 


The widow of a is alſo called queen, but with the 
| N 


with ki 
all reſpe 4 that the king has. 


queen conſort is inferior, and a perſon diſtin from, 


| a feme covert, yet may the ſuc, a 
name; 


D or — av ſhe may 


nor is 
ih var ny x File of taking a t from 


which no —— — 5 can do from her huſband ; 
* a ſeparate money goods as well as 


== 
and ſhe ma 
lands, ng 


treaſon. She has an ancient peculiar revenue, called 


court, and officers, apart. 


But it is not high treaſon . or to 


| violate her chaſtity, becauſe the ſucceſſion to the crown 
is not thereby endangered. Yet ſtill, pro dignitate e- 


gali, no man can _— a dawager without ſpecial 
icence from the king, on pain of for 


2 She has allo this particular, that the loſes not 
Thus queen Catherine, widow of 


Much leſs does a queen regnant fol 
== huſband's condition, or is ſubject to othos 
queens ; but ſhe is ſovereign to her own huſband, as 
| queen Mary was to king Philip, and gueer 
prince George of Denmark; 
pointed by parliament. 

VEEN bee, a term given by late writers to what uſed to 
called the king bee, or king of the bees; a large and 
long-bodied bee, of which kind there is only one found 


| pe reſpeQ by the reſt. 
ti 


It is well known that the —— and whole economy 
ol bees principally depend upon this female n 

and that her preſence is abſolutely neceſſary to the pro 
perity and ſafety of the whole community; inſomuch 


ſtruction of the — or 
them in time with another ruler. Without her preſence 
and direction, the other bees will do no manner of work ; 


they will gather neither wax, nor honey, nor on: other 
materials 1 nor can they breed and propagate their kind 


without her. A * of its queen ar 


: 
"Tay 


1 


on the ſhore of a 


bY A 
n 2 r eee eee e eee kee ee 22 '!jr 


Aſſer de Alfred. 
rebus, &c. She was alſo called lady, in Saxon wiefdig ; 
juſt as madame, or mademoi/elic, are till uſed in France, 


* 
- P Ie IN OS LNG A W rare ie Gn I LT > 


In the firſt ſenſe, 1 is, in all conſtruction, the ſame 
and has the ſame power and prerogative, in 


and a ſubje& of, the king, In England, though ſhe be 
be ſued, in her own 
no mromonm on munmdbnadarh 


| She has ſeveral other prerogutives Th ough an alien, 
ſhe may purchaſe lands e, . — either na- 
preſent to a bene- 
_ her more than againſt 


* ng diſpoſe of by will. She 

: py no toll, and not be amerced, 10 ſhe. be non- 
ed in any eien; and may not be impleaded till firſt 

2 o conſpire her death, or violate her chaſtity, is high 
gucen- gold; beſides a very large dower, with a royal 


The queen dowager, as the widow of the ws enjoys 
| molt of the 2 belonging to 


r as queen conſort. . 


iting his lands and 
gnity, though ſhe marry a private gentleman | 


Henry V. being mar 
ried to THR pens We eſq. maintained her — as 


Anne to 
els . 


in every fwarm, and which is aways treated with the 


that the loſs of the queen 2 _ 8 and 2 — | 
Ve, owner 
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OE... 
ty ary lariguiſh HT Pine away, ſo that the 
\ whole ſociety would peri 5 nguiſh- 
ing ſtock is ſupplied with a gen pleaſure and activity 
" "rb ee "thru n che whole hive; the preſence of 
-” the;fovereight reſtores) vigouriand exertion, ' and her voice 
3 er EY viſtence and proſſ f 
portaheb is the? in to theexiſtence perity of 
Ane scher members of this community. As the parent 
and ſovereign of every ſwat is a female, the whole go- 
23" VertOnetis Veſind in die; ſo that where there happen 
to de mode, zb there ſomerimes are, and eſpecially in 


wärms that are united, confuſion and diſcord preva , ail, 
2 8 in forming uri cial SWAR Ms, and for other pur- 


until all, exdept FW are Expelled and fla. 


poles, it will de nebeffary to diſtinguiſn the gui from 
- - the other bees, we ſhall, obſetye, that ſhe r kn 
by her fe, Which is much larger than that of the com- 
nion working bees, and longs: 
©» by the form and ſhape of lier body, eſpecially of the 
_ hinder part of it, Which is more taper, and terminates 


* this much ſharper point chan the bodies of the other 


bees, in order the more readily to reach the bottom of 


the cells, where the eggs are depoſited for the ale bf 


tion of the ſpecies (ſee Generation of Bees): and a 


her colour; her upper parts being ſearce at all oy | 


in this 1 from the honey bees, but her belly an ; | r r Mes 
a very deep yellow, reſembling the pureſt and under other cireurmſt amcet, chat is, if they had remained 


legs are c 


bzhe richer gold. It is faid that/the may alſo be diſtin- 


_ - puiſhed® by the note of her voice, which is an dave ; 
and by her being one of the laſt Which falls wWith her 
belly upwards, when the bees of 2 ſingle ſtock are 


2 


- thoſe'of another Ntock, 4 ak, 244 | 


HEEL. 4 


dropped into an empty hive, in order to be ted wich 
ne I i 3 


Naturaliſts have obferved, that the puren hees are pro- 
duced in a manner peculiar to thernſelyes, and different | 
from the drones and working bees. Some have ſup- 


3 1 


ſtined for che production of gueen bees, are of a peculiar 


kind: but though this is not the cafe, as M. Schirach, 
bas lately diſcovered, yet there are particular cells ap- 
5 3 for this putpoſe. Pheſe cells are r 


1 
\ 


near the edges, and at the bottom of che combs, an 


ſometimes on the ſides of u [honey-comby they are of 


an oblong orbicular form, and very ſtrong; and are 


more or leſs numerous in different Hives, as occaſion * 


ſeems to require. It has been alſo ſuppoſed, "that the 


Find and quality from that emp! 


matter with which they are nouriſhed is of a different 
for the nouriſn- 
ment of the other bees; that Which has been collected 


cout of the royal cells being of a gummy glutinous na- 


tute, of à deep tranſparent red, and diſſolving in the 


frre rather than crumbling to poder. 


" / 


It has been generally ſuppoſed, chat the. hen bee is the * prineip 
only female contained in the hire; that the drones are 


the males, by which ſhe is fœcundated; and that the 
wWörking bees are neutral, or of neither ſex. But M. 


Schirach has lately eſtabliſhed a different doctrine, which 


common bees are females in diſguiſe; and the queen bee 


lays” only two kinds of eggs, 'viz. thoſe Which are to | 


11 produce the DRONES, and thoſe from which the'work- 


ing bees are to proceed; and from any one or more of 
theſe, one or more queens may be produced; ſo that 
cvery worm of the latter or common kind, which has | 


been hatched about three days, is capable, under cer- 


tain cireumſtances, of becoming the queen, or mother of 


a hive. In proof of this doctrine, new and ſingular ap 
it may ſeem, he aliedges a number of fatisfactory and 
deciſive experiments, which have been ſince verified by 


thoſe of Mr. Debraw. In the early months of the ſpring, 


and in any preceding month, even ſo late as November, 
he cut off from an old hive al piece of that part of the 


Tomb, which contains the eggs of the working bees; 


= taking care, however, that it g contained likewiſe: worms 
which had been hatched about three days. He fixed 


this in an empty hive, or box, together with a portion 


of honey. comb, &cc. or, in other words, with a ſuffi- 
cieney bf bod, and building. materials, or wax, for the 


auʒỹſee of the intended colony. He then put into, and con- 


fined within, the ſame box, a ſufficient number of com- 


mon working” bees, taken from the ſame or any other 


_ © hive: As ſoon as the members of this fmall community 


5 


* 
2 


* 
* 


b 


7 


jj 


tor! found themſelves deprived of their liberty, and without 


Ft 
4 


© 2*queen, a dreadful uproar enſued," whick continued ge- 


oh Nera, with ſome ſhort intervals of ſilence, for the 
pace of about twenty four hours; during which time it 


js to be ſuppoſed they were alternately meditating and 
lic. On the final -cellationof the 
Aud almoſt conſtant reſult was, that they Þetook'them- 


ſelves to work ; firſt procoeding to Ahe ooiſtrucxion of a 


9 


as untverſal reſpect and obedience : of ſuch im- 


may be known | 
than that of the drones ; | 


poſed, that the eggs laid by the queer in a hive, and de- 


is tumult, the general 


= 


opal cell, and then taking the proper meaſures for 


hatching and feeding the brood incloſed with them. 
Sometimes, even on the ferond day, che foundations of 
one or more royal bels were to be perceived; the yiew 
of which furni certain indications that they had 
elected one of the incloſed wortus to the ſovereignty. 
The operation has'beer hitherto conducted in the houſe. 
This neu- colony may now be fafely truſted in the gar- 
dien, if the weather be warm, and have the liberty al- 
lowed them of paſſing out of the box; of which they in- 
ſtantliy avail themſelvès, and are feen in 4 ſhort time al- 
moſt totally to defert their new habitation. In about 
two hours, however, they begin to recenter it. We 
ſhould not neglect to obferve, that if they ſhould be 
. _ near the old hive, from which they were taken, 
they will very often attempt to enter it, but are as con- 
ſtantly wepulſed by their former companions and bre- 
-thren. It is prudent, therefore, to place them at à di- 
France from the mother ftate; in order to avoid the in- 
conveniences of a civil war. The final reſult of the ex- 
perimemt is, that #he'colorty* of working bees thus ſhut 
dp, with a thorſeHof common brood, not hatch it, 
but are found, at the end of eighteen or twenty days, 
to have produced from thence one or two guet; Which 
Have apparently 'þroceeded from worms | the common 
ſort, -pntched upon by them for that ez and which, 


* 


EE TI 


0 


— 


in the old hive, chere is feaſon to ſuppoſe, would have 
been changed into common working bees. In the pre- 
ſent inftance, the common worm appears to be con- 
verted by 1 merely becauſe the hive 
wens in want of one. Hence we may juſtiy infer, that 
the kingdom of che bees is not, if the erpreſfion may be 
uſed, à jure divine or herettitany monarchy, but an 
elective kingdom; in which the choice of their future 
ruler is matſe by the bolly· of the people, chile the is yet 
in the cradle, or in embryo; and who are determinei by 
motives of preference which will perhaps for ever elude 
the penetration of the moſt ſagacious maturaliſts. 
The concluſions drawn by M. Schirachy from experi- 
ments of the n by 
himſelf and others with the ſame ſucceſs, are, that all 
the eommon or Working bees were „W the fe- 
male ſex; but that WH¹Een they Have undergone their laſt 
metamorphoſis, hey ure eonð,õůXnedtoia ſtate of perpe- 
tual virginity, and the organs of generation are oblite- 
rated; merely beoauſe they have not been lodged, feu, 
and brought up in a particular manner, while they were 
in the worm ſtate. He ſuppoſes, that the worm, de- 
ſigned by the community to be a gun, or mother, owes 
its metamerphoſis iron guten, partly tothe extraordi- 
nary ſize of its cell, and its peculiar poſition in it; but 
ally to a eertain appropriate nouriſnment found 
there, and carefully adminiſtered to it by the workin 
bees, While it Was inathe wormtſtate; by which, an 
14 bly other means unknown, the | tand * 


- © 


| ent doc 1 | '-extertfion of t 2 isf tke female organs, previouſſy 
has been alſo confirmed by the later obſervations of Mr. | Nr l 7 
Debraw. According to this writer, all tlie working or ences in its form and fize are. produced, Mich after- 


exiſting -in the embryo; is effected ; and thoſe differ- 
wards ſo remarkably diſtinguiſn it from the common 
working bees. Schirach's Hiſtoire Nat. de la Reine des 
Abeilles, Sc. 8G. 172 Or, ſor am abſtract, Monthly 
Review, vol. VIII, p. YA, & c. Rif. Franſ. vol. lavii. 
rt r. D. 29, &c. See. Sev of BBE. 4 61 | 
his diſcovery is eapable * form- 
Ang artificial s AR NIS or new colonies of bees, bywhich 
{mens the number of theſe uſeful inſects might be in- 
creaſed, and their produce in honey and wax propor- 
tionab! gens M. Schirach, as well as M. Hat- 
torff, ſeem, however, to have been miſtaken, when they 
aſſert, that the artificial queens, formed or reared in a 
community conſiſting only of working bees, proceed al- 
moſt ümehclkstel xis lay eggs, and to people the hive, 
without having had any communication with the drones, 
and at a timeèe When, as they ſuppoſe, there were no 
drones in being. It is not neceſſary to admit the idea of 
the prolific quality of a yirgin, queen bee; as nature has 
provided drones” of different fizes, for the purpoſe of 
impregnating the eggs: laid by the female and continu- 
ing the ſpecies, adapted to different .occafions. and cir- 
* el ce DRONE, DT OT RIO "00" 
'QuzeN's bench. See KING bene; S e-. ”_ 
| 11 gilli flower, G4 in Botany. See Dame's 


IOLET. 4 4 nt . Fei » Nee 
UEEN gold, aurum 17 10 a royal revenue, belonging to 
- the queen" of England, during her marriage to ta Wipe; 
and payable. by divers perſous (upon ſeneral grants af the 
kin by way of oblation out of ines, amounting to en 
marks, or upwards; viz. one full tench part above the 
| entire ſine, or ten pounds fur every hundred pounds 
me, on pardons and contracts, or agreements. 

This becomes a real debt te the. queen, by che ame of 


- 
* 


—"_ . N 
* Nai af 


—- 
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QUE EST MENMk, in Cam, a 


QvurRELa audira. See eine,, bis 


1 5 athered with the wood of the pe branches. 


"WY 


1 

1 
8 
26 


© alirum reginey upon pon the party's bare agreen 
for a fine, — recordi "it's without 
promiſes or VLontract; bor 7 * W N 


UEEN — See Seu veel 6: 
Quran — See Por rk ftr: 
IE ESTATE; in Laus a ples” whereby 4 Weit ent ing 
himſelf to land, 8&c: ſaith, that the eſtate "wc 
another had, he ow has om kinds 


Thus, e. gr. the plaintiff alledges, that ſuch wür perlons G 


were ſeiſe#'of 7 wheteujito the advowſon in queſtion 


belonged in fee, and who did preſent itz and that after-| 


4 wards the church was vaCaht ; que eſtate, © i: E. which 


ai eftate he now has; re rept he preſents, } 


&c. See PRESCRIPTION: | 


erm uſed in actions of 
treſpaſs, Kc. for a direct iſtification f the' very act 


comp lained of —4— plaint a8 a wrong. 


bus Thus, in an action upon the eaſe, the laintiſf ſay iying 
the lord threatened his tenants at will in 107 


| fence pleads, that he faid to the 
_ depart, he would ſue them at law. 
N . oy the fame chreatening that he fed, the defence 


5 if they would not 


whar-earth found in many parts of the Eaſt 


atry f 7 5 


— 
Sd 


ch fort, as Ahe | 
forced them to give up their lands; the lord in his de- Ws. 


ue eft mime, i. S. | 


| a perſon | Je ifitive about, propo 

way of in on, to another, © 5 

 Logizal queſtions are riouſly Kftrtbited : the oi; 

diviſion is into 15 N e By Duid = 
at. 1+ ſuch d thing” And ferondaty, whi ch ariſe out 

of the former ; as, 5: is 4 ? FA 

QuzsT10N, 8 See A RAO 2s : 


ns Tiok, in Law. The 51 te jure i ener "og 
Js diſtinguiſhed from the 1 de Fatt.” , v7 rhe 


QvtsTtoN is alſo ſometimes uſed for TORTURE: _ 
Qu EST-MEN, perſons choſen yearly in each ward, to 
inquire into abuſes and miſclemeanours, efpocially fu uch 
as relate to Wel and meaſures. 
ESTOR, 27 ©, Tot med 2 querendo, ſing, 
ſearching, or collefling the revenues of the fate, an ofhicer | 


in ancient Ro e who had, the care of the lic 
| kene | 19s my py 


Wot, p; fuzfurd, is very ancient, w ſaving 8 
7,6 bp 4 king 8, ey air in the 
Romulus or Numa, or at leaſt under tus Hoſtilius. 


= and Livy date che original o oy M's about 
Ci: 269. Plutarch refers 125 inſtitution to the 


42; — 


of Saturn for the tre ury, and ted, the people the 
| Hiberty" of chuſitig two Ja Es for the treaſurers. 


ated to take care of the payment of the armies abroad, 


W = in | Natural Hiſtory, | a name given by the 2M Afterwards, viz. A. U, C. 332, two” others were” cre- 
e 


It; is 5 of the nature of an uA ed _ and jn ſome de- 

- ww of to the tales, as our 
a0 berites do. It is very white and abſtcrline uſed by t 
women of China to take off ſpots from the ſkin, 1 


render it ſoft and ſmooth, as the Italian ladies uſe talc of 


Venice. They ſeme tines uſe the fine wder of this 


5 tone ich rubbing it on the hands «hl face after waſh 


; ſometimes they mix it in pomatum. 


Qui M redditum reddit, in Law, an ole writ e ay 
where a rent- charge, or other rent, which was not rent- 


ſervice, Was granted by fine holding of the grantor. If] 
the tenant would" not ee then the \Franites Sight | 


have had this writ.” 


QUEMI, in"Betary, a hamf uſed by fome + authors for oh 


* car geth. Wen 
ROERA, in Medicine.” See EPrar 08: * | | 
[ER@US; the bak, in Boran. 1 
Ve 8 marina, the ca bal, in Botany, the name of one 
of the-broad-leaved dichotomous ſea- ucuſes. 
It is not agreed; among the late botaniſts, what was che 
. oak of 'Heophraſſtiis 37 and the moſt ancient ip ip 
"Clufius and Cæfalpinus, fuppoſe it to have been à ſpecies 


of the ſhrubby coralline 3 but that ſeems by no means to 


bave been the caſe, ſince Theophraſtus ſays, his /ea oak 
bad 2 long, thick, and fleſhy leaf, whence we may 


5 — more naturally . e it to bave been of the 


rucus claſs. —41 


QUERELA, quarrel, in Law, fenotes an aaa, or de- | 
© claration, preferred i in apy court of juſtice: * See . | 


REL, 


In an action here che plaintiff i is "called deren, i. e. : |. 
_ complainant, his brief, e or dec laration, is] 


called guerela.” + 


£ 


QUEREL A: cor am rege 'S& contilio, a writ Ray ove 3685 
called tojuſtify'a complaint of a treſpaſs monk to 8 king 


himſelf,” before the king and his council: 


Bo 9 duplex. See DOUBLE quarrel. Woes - of 
nsr a, er gravi. See Ex, &c. hl fs. -\Þ 


QUERFAA,;'in" the Materia Medica of the e 
name given by Avicenna and others to einnamon, when: 


It was a common practice in the early times not to ſtrip 
the ſmall Bark from medicinal trees, but to cut off the 


ttle boughs, and uſe them bark and wood together. 


This the, Greeks called x/y9 cinnamomum, or woody 


namon and the Arabians, werfaa, ee, or kerfe. 
QUERIA, in Botany, a 15 57 of the irland ia trigynia 


claſs. Its characters arè, that the calyx is five-leaved z| 


that it has no corolla; "and that the fruit is a fingle- 


cellel, three-valved capſule, containing one ſeed. There 
are two ſpecies.” | 


UERPO. See Surxro. ; Tas ol + | } 


RRIES, or E RRRIESs. See EGUERRT. 


By ERRY, Gentleman of the, is an officer 77 8 0 to hold 


the king's {tirrup, when he mounts'on' aten 


con; or INQUEST, an 4 a or inquiry, made 


See PBT, an 
RT. 
el is formed from the Pirnch guete, 


Witt oath of an impayelſed 
the Latin aff; 's thing x ſought.” 


venting and windi + ek mels. See How d. 
fl e e r. L e f whoſe] 


Is we S 


»e 


eatites and the $a : 


Query, in Hunting, the Yecking' out of . or + thel 


of ſelling tk plunder and booty, Kc. for which pbtpoſe 
they generall . the conſuls in their expedi- 


tions; and they were d 


"grim from the other . who aſfumed the title of 
urban, This number continued till the entire conqueſt | 
bf oy 4 and then, A. U. C. 439, it was again doubled. 
Thie four that were added reſided A e proconſuls 
G and prop rætors, in the pram where they were em- 
4 12 in Tegulating t taxes and cuſtoms: due to the 


n the time of the 1 the ſenate appointed e, 
or treufurers, in the adminiſtration of the revenues; 


queſlor, 'of treaſy rer-general of the empire : 


The gue/tor's office was originally conflith$; to the army. 


ing by ſpoil and plunder, & c. 
2 i there were new ones erected to reſide in the 


„ and to receive the ublic money, taxes, tribute 

"&e. "Their number was We as the empire in 

| creaſed. Sylla augmented it to twen 1 * Julius Cæſar, 
to forty: ſome being nominated by the 


pointed for the city, to take care of the public treaſure, 
and to "x5 the laws and decrees. of the ſenate ;' the 
' - others pertained to the provinces and the armies. | * 

The quefor/hip was the firſt office which any perſon 
could bear in the commonwealth, and might be under- 
took at the 
Accordingly, t or ſhip was called the firſt ftp of 

honour, and the 15 ors, ho were .generall employed 


£ . 


lot, no ſooner returned from their provincial adminiſtra- 
tion than. they took their places in the ſenate; and from 
that time forward, from the rank of equeſtrians, or 


: 
| al what we commonly « ell. kn ights, * ſenators for 


$3. *s 


life. 


| parricidii, whoſe' office was to inquire into, and take 


; cognizance of capital crimes, after the conſuls were 
nied this privilege. , l hol 


no] ple. IN 
Wu, 


tions preſented to him. He alſo drew up and ſigned Oe 
- laws and conſtitutions which. the emperor thought fit to 


| PARRY and took care of the adminiſtration of pane. ; 
QUER UEDULA, in Ornitholo ogy: See TEIL. Y $ | 
-QL a 


Some compare his function to that of our lord high 
chancellor. It was uſually one of the juriſconſulti uM 


was charged with this office ; it bein ag quired, that he 
able ta preſcribe 


' ſhould know the laws of the empire, 
and ſee them executed, and ud 8e of cauſes brought by 
| . way of appeal before the emperor.” * 


. , Conſtantine was the firſt who erefted " queſtors of the 
ſacred palace. * 


QUESTUS, or QuasTvs. See QuasrTVs. 3 
V of obi a writ of 'N&$8aNce, which, by ſtat. 
T 14 Edw. I. lies againſt him to whom a houſe, or 7 ber 
thing eh breeds a nufance, is*defcended, or alienated ; 
| 9 1 Whereas 


Few of Valerius'Poplicola; When he all6tteTthe temple 


nguiſhed by the name of pere- 


in each province, to afbiſt the proconſuls, as lieutenants | 
but, under the emperors, there was 1 buf one 
1 oſe other 
inferior or ſubordinate queſfor5 were then called aſſiſtants 5 
of the queſtor,” adjutores quaſteris. | 


Fo, paid the ſoldiery, and took charge of moneys * | 


emperor, and 
the others by the people. Under ſucceeding emperors 
their number” Was not fixed. Of theſe two were ap- 


_ of twenty-four or twenty-five . 5 


in the provinces abroad, aſſigned to them ſeverally by | 


There was alſo * kind of queſtors, called quefteres | 


UESTOR. /acri palatii, or of the facred palace was one 
We the firſt Gries under the ee of 8 


or that ſubſcribed the veſeripts of e a a 
© emperor, and e anſwers to the petitions and ſupplica= 


—— 
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3 e of his neighbour. 
QUEU . 


5 QUIA, in Logic. See REASON. 


all fales or feoffments of land, the feoffee ſhall hold the 


Q improvide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many caſes 


_ QUICK. See MrpLas. 


_ Quick lime. See LIME. 


* 


are taken out ſeparately and drawn through mealed 


q : 
o * 


Nite hedge. See HEDGE. _ HR ER e 
 QUICKSILVER, a very ponderous fluid mineral, by the | 
. chemiſts called mercury. For the method of gaining, | 


Quicksil.vER, Virgin. See VIRGIN. 
 QU1jcKsSILVER water, See WATER. 


the reverſion of my tenant for life by fine in the king's 
court, and the tenant will not attorn; then the grantce 
_ - thall have this writ to compel him. | | 


Qu1D pro quo, in Law, q. d. what for what, denotes the 
giving one thing of value for another; or the mutual 
_ conſideration and performance of both parties to a con- 

5 tract. . | | * 1) 


ö 


* 
1 F * 
2 * 1 
[3 - + of $7 
e = 8 
x N. 
4 - 8 0 


_ -whereds before that ſtatute, the 2 tion | hy. only gone 7 Qurp pro qua, or Qu1/pre quo, is alſo uſed, in Phyſics, to 


E, in Heraldry, the tail of a beaſt. 


queued. 


* Parond. | 
Uns; and ſome HORN-works whoſe ſides are not pa- 
On the contrary, when 
the work is called contre queue d aronde. | 


. called alfo yovEe-tarl. 


- 


the king and the party who is informer, when the pe- 
| F the ſtatute is to be divided between 


nalty for breach o 


them; and the party informing proſecutes for the king 


* 


and himſelf. See IN ORMATIONW. 5 


 Qu1a dominus remiſit curiam, in Lato. See Rxcro. 3 
i emptores, in Law, a denomination given to the ſta- 
tute of Weſtm. 3. 18 Edw. I. which directs, that upon 


fame, not of his immediate feoffor, but of the chief lord 
of the fee, of whom ſuch feoffor himſelf held it: and 


hence it is held, that all MAN ORS exiſting at this day | 


muſt have exiſted by immemorial preſcription, or at leaſt 
ever ſince this ſtatute was made: for no new manor can 
have been created ſince that ſtatute ; becauſe it is eſſential 


to a manor, that there be tenants'who hold of the lord, | 
and that ſtatute enacts, that for the future no ſubject 


4 


_ ſhall create any new tenants to hold of hinifelf. 


where a writ is erroneouſly ſued out, or miſawarded. 


Such is that granted in behalf of aclerk of the chancery | 
ſued againſt the privilege of the court, in the common | 

le exi II formity to an ancient opinion of mo ps Sectors = 
| ial light concealed 


pleas, and purſued to gent. 


Quick beam. See SERVICE tree. | 
Quick hatch, in Zoology. See GLUTTON. 


W match, in Artillery, is fe med of three cotton ſtrands 


rawn into length, and dipped in a boiling compoſition | 


of white wine vinegar, ſaltpetre, and mealed powder. 


Aſter this immerſion, it is taken out hot, and laid in a 
trough where ſome mealed powder, moiſtened with ſpi- 


rits of wine, is thoroughly incorporated into the twiſts 
of the cotton, by rolling it therein: thus prepared, they 


powder, and then hung upon a line to dry. There is 


alſo quick match made of worſted inſtead of cotton. : 
Por its uſe, fee FIRE SHibs. e 


UICK pulſe. See PULSE, | | 


as the water retreats from her bottom. 


reparing it, &c. with its properties, uſes, &c. ſee 
MERCURY.  ___- | „ 


. . 


Qu1cKk-eork, in a Ship, is a general name given to all 
that part of a ſhip, which is under the ſurface of the 
Vater when ſhe is laden fit for a ſea voyage. The term 


is alſo applied, occaſionally, to that part of the ſide 


Which is above the ſheer-rail, and which is uſually 
painted with trophies, &c. on the outſide. Falconer. 
QUID, what, in he Schools, is uſed to denote the defini- 

tion of a thing. | En: 1 = 


queſtion, Quid eff, I bat is it? 5 we, 

Hence we have two kinds of guids; nominal, guid nomi- 
nis; and real, quid rei. R 
Quin Juris clamat, in Law, a writ that lies where I grant 


This writ ſeems to be obſolete, ſince the fourth and fifth 
of Anne. See ATTOURNMENT. 1 


Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as double TENAIL- 


the ſides are leſs than the gorge, 


W a lion have a forked tail, he is blazoned by double 


Qs D'aRONDE, q. d. ſwallows tail, in Portification, | 
* term applied to N narrower at the gorge 
khan at the face or front; i. e. where the ſides open 

towards the champaign, and contract towards the gorge. 

The name is occaſioned by its reſemblance in figure | 
to a ſwallow's tail, which the French call gueue | | 

| | Q IDDENY, Quippany (of the Latin cydoxium, or 


 Quevr Haronde, in Carpentry, a method of jointing, 


Ol tam, in Law, is uſed where an information is exhi-| 
bited againſt any perſon on a penal ſtatute at the ſuit of | 


1 G. ck ſand, in Sea Language, denotes a looſe quaking | 
fand, into which a ſhip finks by her own weight, as ſoon | 


It is thus called, becauſe the definition anſwers. to the | 


expreſs. a miſtake or cheat of an apoth 
ſtering one medicine for another; or in uling an i 
dient in a compoſition different from that preſcribed. 

A northern phyſician, in a printed theſis on quid pro gues, 
owns ingenuouſly, that they are very frequent. He dite 


pro quos; ſome with regard to the operation; others 
with regard to. the ſubject; and others with 4p to 
their form, or effects. The firſt comprehends the gui 
pro .quos of the phyſician; the ſecond, thoſe of the pa- 
tient; the third, thoſe of the apothecary. 


cydoniatum) a conſerve of qdinces, called alſo ARM A- 
L ADE. e 6 40x | 
QUIDDITY, : quidditas, in the Schools, a word of the 
ſame ſignification with e/ſence. | 


The name is derived hence, that it is by or a 


not another. When upon ſeeing, or hearing the name 
of a thing with whoſe nature, &c. we are unacquainted, 
we alk, Quid ęſt, Il bat is.it ? we mean no more by 
the interrogation, but that we defire to have its nature 
and efſence explained by a definition, Whence quiddity 


definition, 
dative ; as quiddative knowledge, &&. 


UIESCENT, ſomething at REST. Oo 
IETISM, in £ccle/ia/tica! Hiſtory, the ſentiments of 


the N a religious ſect which made a great noiſe 


cloſe of the laſt century. : 
iſh prieſt, who died at R 


towards t. 
Molinos, a 5 


ome in the 


:/m; and yet the Illuminati in Spain had taught 
thing like it before. Fe | 
A ſect ſimilar to this had ap 


| peared at Mount Athos in 
Theſſaly towards the cloſe of the fourteenth . 


ſame with Quietiſis. Theſe were a branch of the M vs- 
Tics, or thoſe more perſect monks, who, by a long 


courſe of intenſe contemplation, endeavoured to arrive 


at a tranquillity of mind r every degree 


of tumult and perturbation. ſe Quietiſie, in con- 


(who imagined that there was a cele 


| in the deepeſt retirements of the mind). uſed to fit every 
I dap, during a certain ſpace of time, in a ſolitary corner, 
| with their eyes eagerly and immoveably fixed upon the 


middle region of the belly, or navel ; and that, 
while they remained in this poſture, they found, in ef- 
fect, a divine * beaming — from ſoul, which 


diffuſed through their hearts inexpreſſible ſenſations of 


it was the glory o 
ſurrounde 
Mount. Barlaam, a monk of Calabria, from whom the 
BaRLAAMITES derived their denomination, ſtyled the 


, the ſame celeſtial radiance that 


lonica, defended their cauſe againſt Barlaam; who was 
condemned in a council held at Conſtantinople in the 
year 1341. Pry | 2 


called the unitive ** Io arrive at this, a man is fir 
to paſs through the purgative way; that is, through a 


|| courſe of obedience, inſpired by the ſear of hell: hence 
be is to proceed into the illuminative way, before he ar- 


rives at perfection. 
wonderfully pure and diſintereſted. They love him for 


ently of any rewards or puniſhments: the ſoul acqui- 


| elſces in the will of God, even at the time when he pre- 


cipitates it into hell; inſomuch that inſtead of ſtopping 
him on this occaſian, B. Angelo de 1 out, 
Haſie, Lord, to caft me into hell: do not delu y, if thou haſt 


into the abyſs. 


contemplating its God; it acts no more, thinks 
more, deſires no more; but lies perfectly open, and at 
large, to receive the grace of God, Who by means 
thereof drives it where it will, and as it will. | 

In this ſtate it no longer needs rayers or hymns, or 
vows z prayers where the ſpirit labours, and the mouth 
opens, are the lot of the weak, and the imperfe& : the 


ſoul of the ſaint is, as it were, laid in the boſom, and 
| 6 . between 


, in admini- 


 tinguiſhes very accurately a great variety of kinds of quid | 


thing that it is zale guid, ſuch a quid, or very thing, and 


is uſually defined the eſſence known or expreſſed in a 
And hence what is efſential to a thing is ſaid to be guide | 


priſon of the inquiſition, paſſes for the author of Qui 5 
me- 


under the appellation of He/ychafts, which denotes the 


pleaſure and delight. To ſuch as inquired what kind of 
light this was, wor ups by way of illuſtration, that 


rift during his transfiguration on the 
monks, who adhered to this inſtitution, MassaL1ans 


and EUCHITES; and he gave them alſo the new name 
of Umdilicani. Gregory Falamas, archbiſhop of Theſſa- 


The name TY Les from a ſort of abfalute reſt, and in- 
action, which the ſoul is ſuppoſed to be in, when arrived 
at the ſtate of perfection, which in their language is 


The ſentiments of the Sache; with regard to God, are 


himſelf, on account of his own perfections, independ- 


abandoned me : but fini/h my dęſiruction, and plunge me 


At length, the ſoul, after long travail, enters into reſt, 
into a perfect guizude. Here it is wholly employed in 
no 


ei 
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beter aj _ of e qhere 


cciveg the divine graces. 
1 che exiſtence it before had, it is now. cha 


| it is transformed; and, as it Wes! ſunk and allowed to 
as 


$” 
up in the. Divine Being, inſo not to know or 
1 its bein wee from God \ himſelf. | | 


„des Saints. ,... 
Q „ the diſciples. of # Mick. De Meines; or the 
. adherents: to the opinions jel; lvered in the article Qꝝ 1- 


BE TISM-.. 


Fenel. 


The A of Molinos were, contained | in 1a book, 1 


which he publiſhed/ at Rome, i in; the 1601 


_ the title of the Spiritual Guide; equ which jb 7 


he was caſt into priſon in 1685 where e Was ſoon 


. obliged to renounce in à public manner, = errors of 


"which he was dcculed 5 and this 3 was 


_ nevertheleſs followed by a ſentence of, 3 2 
ſonment, ira which he was in an 813 En. li- 


vered by death, in the year. 1696. a con- 
„ Anker of pes . in 5 8 . 
and the Netherlands. One of the princ pens and | 


opagators of Quietiſn in France, 85 rie Nouri es 
* Ja M the en a woman of faſhion, remar pi 
for the ,goodneſs of her heart, and the re ularity of 
manners; re + of an unſettled temper, a ſubjeQ t 1 
drawn away by the 9 of a warm and unbri | 
fancy. This oſtle of * derived all er || 
ideas of religion n feelings of her own heart, an 
deſeribed i jw nature to others as ſhe felt it herfelf. 72 
cordingly her religious ſentiments made a great noiſe in 
the year 1687 ; and they were pronounced unſound, | 
after accurate examination by.. ſeveral men of eminent 
, Pigty and learning, and profeſſedly. confuted, in the year, | | 
1697, by the ce rat Boſſuet. Hons. "he 2 con- 
troverſy of greater moment, between yok | 
mentioned, and Fenelon, archbiſhop of ank ray, 
| ſeemed. diſpoſed to favour the religious Hyſtem of Ma- 
dame Guyon, . and who, in 1697, publiſhed a bs | 
_ cited in the la prion containing ſeveral of her tenets. | 
© Fenelon's s book, by the — of Boſſuet, was con- 
demned in the year 1699, by, Innocent „and che 
_ ſentence of condemnation =, read b by Fenelon himfelf || 
at Cambray, who exhorted the prope to THe pect and 
obey the papal decree. Notwithſtan this ſeeming | 
. acquieſcence, the archbiſhop perſiſted, " 9 end of 3. 
days, in the ſentiments, 8 in obedience to 
order of the pope, he We and condemared in a 
GEF manner. 


IETUS, read, or acquitted ; a term 1 by che cletk | 


2 the pipe, and the auditors i in the exchequer, in their 
acquittances or diſcharges given to 17 which 
1 uſually conclude with To words abinde receſſit guietus ; Y | 
Which is called a guietus ef. 


A quietus eft rg to a ſheriff diſcharges him of all |. 


Aacccounts due to 
5 VT IJUBATUL. in a Haden, che name of an | American | 
| 1 of peroquette. 

is of the ſize of a lark, and in general of a elow co- 
; 4275 Its eyes are black, and i its beak grey. The edges | 
of its wings are of a duiky green, and its tail long ahd 
| . +/+ is a very beautiful Rae ** . „ 


a Zoology. See QuigeeLz.. 3 
i. UIL, in Natural Hiſtory, che 3 
by ary or the Philippine iſlands to a very beautiful Tpe- | 
_ cies. of parrots, which is commonly found wild in the 
| woods there, It is all over of a fine green colour, and | 
is ſmaller than the common parrots, and has a broad 
black bill and black legs. It is a very wild bird, and | 
will not learn any thing. | 
QUILLOBO, in Botany, a. name given. by ſome to a ſpe- | 
Files 12 ketmia, an 8 1 Ro * g 
LTING, denotes ration of weaving. a f 
A or texture, formed af the ſtrands Ws.) about. 
the pe 0 of Fark veſſel, to Kaen water, &c. as 2 ** 
| ott 7 "x _ 
| among-Botanifts.. gee Lagr. 77” 
DIRK See Qu 1XQUINA., | 
f Quran, in Antiquith, a Vale Roman © 
jy "equal to half tlie ab gg rel a ee e 
u inarius was properly oma penny. aol 
kei indeed - the term 28 in 5 
for a medal of any matter, not exceeding. the lize- of | 
gur ſixpence; but I Chamillart, in an expreſs dilſerta- | 
15 1 ſhews this to be an abuſe. . The filver coins, cur- | 
rent under the republic, he thews, were two; the one | 
. weighing a drachm, and called dengrins, as, n 
, ten. afles 3 the other weighing half a calle 
ſuinarius, as containing five_afles ; WI ch Lay ronji- | 
| Jp 00.66 he footing under the emperors. 


the origin of the word quinarins - * and hence, in 


: 1 


Vet IV. 295. | | 1 


aN motion, or exerting py, OE Aion, it Waits, 9 re- 8 A 
then, becomes happy : |... 


® We to ry fays. 127 avfth uthor, that th 5 Fes 


| 2 owing 


"the germen afterward 


| er medal ts intight-of 
„ the- Hs belongs ht the Romans 
i nerer EY; it to. 185 500 e of the fans 
15 t | ow e er 
at the moderhs's 50 % wie medals „ Of, bo 


a e per, of the _ bY with, the Wer ur; thoſe o | 


fixed” & ue much! doe, Alt tliofe f 
$24 ud below hve Ales. 19 1 a 


The only relation” Berweeh cheſt wird i. lt phe 
2 


gold guaary is the half ore gold edle, a, 5 to w 


d value, and * braſs 7 45 a braſs 
fiver quinary is Ralf A hlver Sn 
ence e a ſeries of gung ould Teeth of an 1 ms 


fary in che cabinets of the 2 as the ſeries of 

"_ they being alf e rape! different ſpe Hes 6 C 

op which teach, F tho y kinds" of - Hrs. =” $a 
ny metal curtent i in 7 8 


fger and more WI — chan we 118 i, 
eing wrought” ts on kt of the \ wich 
C 


e nicety 5 2 wt eng No whole 
gures 1 in imp fre M he's Po d though i- 
naxies are very ſcarce, e of NM. aine had | 
_almoſt.a complete {6 of 72 e e 
tree, Habnia, in Bee 7 In nn are 
. theſe; the flower is compoſed of five! large roundiſh.co 
cave petals, which ire inſerted i! *the permanent em- 
bas 3, the germen is ſituats "under the flower; 4 
five lender 152 with near twenty it ſtamina; 
comes a e or roundiſh 
fruit. which is fleſhy, and. divided into, five, 1 | 
- which. are lodged fe ral hard kernels or ſeeds. 1 5 
| enumerates three ſpecies. Linnizus has j joined this, e. 
us, as Well as the apple, to the EAR. 
he Portug: guince is molt. eſteemed 557 the delica | 
Wl of the e fruit : they y are all eaſily p rope ate. ed, er oh 
by layers, Weber, or dutin which A be planted 
in a. moiſt ſoil. Thoſe raiſed from Weben are ſeldom ſo 
well rooted. as "the others, and are ſubjeck to produce 
© Tuckers again, in a greater abundance,” which 1 not ſo | 
roper for fruit-bearing trees. 3 
r cuttings ſhould be platited eiffy ; in the a 
and, in dry weather, muſt be often watered, a 
m in rooting. The ſecond year, they ſhould be re- 


: "moved into the nurſery, and. ſet in ros, at thiee feet 


_ diſtance, and one ec a under i in each row. In two or 

_ three years time, th 7 will be fit to tranſplant where 

they are to ſtand, w 
or river, or in ſome moiſt ſoil; ue they will produce 
2 greater quantity of fruit than they will in a dry. one, 
. and-the fruit will alſo be much lager: but thoſe in a 
drier ſoil are better taſted, and are earlier ripe. Theſe 
trees require little pruning : the chief thing to be ob- 
ſexved is, to keep their ſtems clear from ſuckers, and to 


upright luxuriant ſhoot Et | 
Luince ſtocks are in ent eſteem to graft and bud pears 
$ which, on a moiſt ſoil, will greatly. improve ſome 
ts, eſpecially thoſe deſigned for walls and eſpaliers ; 
Hooks trees upon theſe ſtocks do not thoot ſo vigoroully 
P thoſe upon tree ſtocks, and therefore may. be kept in 
leſs compaſs, and are ſooner diſpoſed to, 8 fruit : but 
rd, winter fruits do not ſucceed fo. well upon theſe = 
\ ſocks, their fruit being very ſubjeck to crack, and are 


. . ſtony, elpecially all the breaking 1 cars, but 


more * yn? if chey be planted in * ground; there- 
fore theſe ſtock 8 are only proper for e. melting pear | 
and for a moiſt ſoil. belt ſtocks, are thoſe. 5 ick 
are raiſed from cuttings or layers. | 
As the pear will take upon the quince by grafting « or bol. : 
ding, and ſo vice verſa, we may conclule there is a near 
alliance between them ; but as neither of theſe will take 
upon the apple, nor that upon either of theſe, ſo we 
ſhould ſcparate them under different'genera. Miller. 
The fruit of the guince is aſtringent a and ſtomachic; and | 
its expreſſed juice, in ſmall quantities, as k AS a  {poonful, * or 
two, is of conliderable” ſervice 1 in Rauſer, | Yomitings, 
nidorous eruckationg, 9 ſome kinds of alvine fluxes : 
but its chief uſe in the ops is in the /yrupus. Nl ons as | 
or ſyrup. of quinges, prepared 7 di ene three 
. 5 urated A * a dram 0 f einngmon, halts 
of ginger, and half A; dram of jr mood 10 n 
= > for ſix u Doe. Krk a ding a. pin it of of red bs of ge 
e Kraingd 1 liquor ine pound 
50 reſtringe nt maxm alade is Dade by hots 
ib Wich fine gar to 25 due. conh Y 96 6755 in th 
Portion commonly of ih by to,a.Þ0 fue 
quences, becomes ri her, Beet 90 ber dine 


tim 25 * are gathere * {A = lace. 5 
te EE 3 vIth. 4 3 i. 
Wo: whic they readily 8 our 8e 


water. N 
3 mr 


- 
1 


ich ſhould always be near a ditch 


cut off ſuch branches as croſs each other, and alſo all | 


4 TY, 4 89 430 Os * BY # — 2 4 1 TY » bd 
*,_ thoſe of the ancients, except for the; fifth tree, which is 
now generally difuſed ; fo i at, being 


hundred and fi 


If the ſides be all equal, it is a regular guindecagon. 


„ power to the half- di 


function. 


| WT erected to take care of the ſacrifices to be per- 


rev. in dhe time of Cicero it had reached to fifteen, 


' QUINGOMBO, in Botany, the name given by the people | 
pPf Congo to a ſpecies of KET M14, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. 
Tournefort by the name of the ketmia Braſilienſis folio 


> QUINI-S 


6 4 5 Fd 4 
Hymcunx, quinque h uncia, denotes a thing that konſiſts ö 
o hve twelfth arts of another. A ons Ot Fee 
QUINCUNX is. chilly uſed in Garderihg, for a plantation 
Of, trees, dilpoled originally. in 3 ſa: 


1 


are; conſiſting of 


1 


again and an, fo 


* 10 


. which diſpoſition, repeat $ a re- 
« and; : T4343 | 1 . $ 

* gular große; bed, or wilderneſs z and chen viewe 
an angle of the ſquare, or 'parallelograni,, preſents equal 
by i, parallel alleys, See EsPALIE. 


che gigi is the figure of a plaritation of trees diſ- 


oed in Kyeral rows; both length and breadtbwiſe 3 in 
: Rk manner as that the firſt tree of the ſecohd row com- 
mences in the ceritre of the . formed. by the two 
e 

reſembling the figure of a five at Cards. 


* 


The fineſt man- 
ner of planting trees to form a grove, is in the quinctinx- 
| It is of this kind of iner that Cicero ſpeaks, in his 

. $44 4 4% 6) toddd 1.40 „0 a 10 wo a7 ve 
2 Eno Major; and Quintihan, hb. viii, cap. 32% 
Ihe ſepa quzncrinces, Dayiler obſerves, are made like 


4 1 


as it were netted, 


y f. the reCtangle, they 
form a fes thequer, 58 FEE een 


r 8 1 


and their alleys viewed by the fide ol 
42 N 32 11 „ 5 WB SH; Ga TAIT ? 
Qvixcunx, in Aftronomy, &c: denotes a 3 or 
Asper of the lanets when diſtant from each other a 


VVV 
UINDECAGON, in C ebmetry, a plain figure which has 
_"Hfteen ſides and fifteen angles. | e 


The word is formed ſomewhat irregularly, from the 


4 2 *x — 


Latin quinque, five, and the Greek da, ten, atſd vun, 
angle. Pentedacagon would be a more regular term. 


© Euclid ſhews how to inſcribe it in a circle, Prop. xvi. 
lib. 4. And the fide of a regular ee de ſo deſcribed, 
erence between the ſide 


Sf the equilateral triangle, and the fide of the pentagon; 


: 


"ind alſo to the difference of the perpendiculars let fall on 
„both Hes, hee together. „ 


QUINDEC 


| | M VIR, XV. VIR, a Roman agents, 


Inger Tarquin the Proud, there were firſt two magi- 


formed; theſe were called duumwiri., Their number, 
At length, grew to ten, and then they were called de- 


When they afſumed the name of uindecimviri: and 
though their number grew to forty afterwards, yet Ser- 
vius obſerves, on the ſixth of the Aeneid, that their name 
never after changed, but they ſtill continued to be called 
 quindecimvirie e 5 
They were the perſons who examined the Sibyls' books, 
and were the interpreters thereof; yet they never did this 

but by expreſs order of the ſenate, declared by a ſenatus 


conſultum. They alſo preſided at the ſacriſices, and all | 


other extraordinary ceremonies of religion. 
On medals, 2 dolphin joined with a tripod marks the 
| proc of the guindectmviri; who, to publiſh their 
 Tolemn ſacrifices, uſed, on the eve thereof, to ny a 
dolphin at the end of a pole, throughout the city; that 
fiſh being eſteemed ſacred to Apollo, as the crow was 
among birds. | 3 = Pn 


> red fjrutii. pyramidato ulcata, 1 fig-leaved Braſilian 
Tetinſa, with a pyramidal ſulcated fruit. | 5 
Un, 


q. d. fivecfirih; as infimating that it was only a ſupple- 


ment of the two preceding councils. Fe „in pro- 


ps „Fleury obſetves, it was a council itſe 


five trees, dne at cath 2 85 and a fifth in Ne le; 
f then viewed by | . 


the two firſt of the third, | 


e ſame | 


SEXT in Etclefrdflical. Hiſtory, denotes a | 
council held at Conſtantinople in the year 692; called | 
alſo the council in Trullo, and by the Greeks Penthecte, 


Nos 


'QUINQUAGENARIUS, . among the Romans, was ai 
officer In the army who had the command of a company | 
of fifty men. 6116. 26-4 onto" wes 


f * UAGENARIUS bees alfo an officer of polity, who 


had the inſpection of fifty houſes, or families. 
And in the ancient monaſteries, quinqitagtnaYfhts was a 
_ fuperior who had fifty monks under his guidance. 
GN UAGESIMA-SUNDAY, . Sbrodbe-Sunday. It is 
thus called, as being about the fiftieth day before Mr 
Aitciently they uſed Quinguageſima for Whitſunday, and = 
for the fifty days between Eaſter and Whitfünday; but 
to diſtinguiſh this Quinquageſima ſrom that befo Falter, 1 
it was called the Paſchz! Ptinquage/ima. © - 5 
UINQUANGULAR A” See Err 
QUINQUANNION, quinguehnium, in the Freneb Cuftoms, 
a a reſpite of five years, which inſolvent debtors formerly 
obtained by virtue of the king's letters, to have time for 


— 
, , 
* 

0 . 4 


7. 
Tal 


- 


en 

Wen the thing intended was only to prevent the ſale of 
- theit' effects at an under-value, the term of one year 
Was ordinarily granted, and this was called the benefit of | 


union. * VV 
But When the debtor would avoid the furrendering of 
his effects, upon proving that he was reduced by poverty, 
looſſes, &c. to make uſe of this expedient, the term of 
ſive years was granted; and called the beneßt of ffn. 


5 


uannion. e e 3 
G ATRIA, in lgufty, a name given to the feaſts 
. of Minerva, otherwiſe called PANATHENM 
Zome think they were termed quinquatria, bechuſe they 


| laſted five days; but others, with more reaſon, think it 


was. 5 they fell out five days after the ides of the 
„„ „ TEST CH! (0, „ fi. 

on ogy „ % TT 
UINQUENNALIA, in Antiquity, games, or feaſts 


unge at Tyre, celebrated every five years, in honour 
of the deified emperors., JC 
Ihe guinquennalia began to be expreſſed on medals about 
the middle of the third century. F. Pagi produces a 
| medal wherein are engraven thoſe of the emperor * 
Poſthumus; they are not found in any medals of his 
—— —5 us er Nees uae 5 . 
QUINQUENNALIS, in Antiquity, a magiſtrate in the 
Colonies, and municipal cities of the Roman common=< 
Wealth; much the ſame with ædile at Rome. 
They were not thus called from their continuing in their 
office five years; but becauſe they were elected every 
fifth year, to preſide at the cenſus, and to receive the 
| declaration bk citizen made of his effects. F 
QUINQUENNES, in ſome old Hi/torians, a name given 
do a certain people of India, among whom the women 
began to bear children at five _ old, and ſeldom lived 
to more than eight years. Pliny gives us this account 
and Solinus, who repeats it from him, increaſes the 
miracle by telling us, that they were a nation of women 
who had no men amony them. DE ak Cw Eg 
QUINQUE portus, the five CINQUE porte. 
Servitium quod barones quinque portuum preſcriptorum 


| contigerit per 15 dies ad cuſtum eorum proprium ; ita quod 
primus dies computatur a die quo vela navium erexeruin, 
| uſque partes ad quias tendere' debent, wel ultetins, quamdiu 
rer voluerit ad cuſſum tjus. Thorn. „ CS 
QUINQUEPRIMI, among the Romans, the five principal 
men in the ſenate of every municipal town. © © © 


1 INQUEREMIS, in the Naval Architecture of the Mod © 
cients, à name given to a galley which had five rows f 


_ oats. They divided their veffels in general into mono- 


ctota and pulycrota : the former had only one tier of 
_ rowers; the latter had ſeveral tiers of them, from to 


or three, up to twenty, thirty, or even forty; for ſuch 
a veſſel we have an account of in the time of Philopater, 
which required no leſs than four thoufand men to row 


arſhall obſerves, that the fifth and ſixth general coun- | it. See PoLYcRO TA. 5 


cils having made no canons, — to the external ce- 
lebtatioti of divine worſfiip, the government of the 


chyrch, and the lives and manners of Chtiſtians, the | 


| Orientals judged it neceſſary to ſupply. that defect by 
is; ſo that the 102 canons mus attributed' to thoſe, 
were, in reality, made here. See TRULLUMm 
QUINNET, in Mining, th 
caving r6cks by means of giimpowder: This is a ſort 
of wedge fitted to the flat fide of what is called the gun; 


that is, a cylindric piece of iron, only flatted in one 
part to receive tliis, and drilled through. When a pro- 
per hole has been made in the tock by the borer, che 


powder is put in, and then the orifice being ſtopped by 
the gun, and that wedged in by this guinnet, the powder 


being fired by a train communicating: wich the hole 


drilled through the gun, exerts all its force on the rock, 


e name of a tool uſed in the 


—_— — 


| 8 leaf, among Botanifts: See Lr aps 
QUINQUERTIONES, - among the Romans, it appella- 
tion g 1 to thoſe who hall gained the victory in the 
quinquerttum or pentathlon, = © OO | 
QUINQUERTIUM, among the Romans, wad fltt fame: 
| with the Grecian yENTAatHLON, conipreheitding the 
five exercifes of running, leaping, throwing, dartingg 
and — . 9 e ee 
QUINQUE VIR, frequently wrote V. VIR, a Roman 
_ Magiſtrate, who had Tout colleaguts joined wich him in 
the ſame funckiot. ee een Bhd 
There were vafidus kinds of officers thus deiiominated, 
Pompontus the lawyer mentions 3ingueriri on this and 
on that ſide of the Tiber, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in the night-time, in lieu of the ordinary 
; magiſtrates, ho were not judged proper t6 run up and 
don the ſtreets in the dark. 


- and4plits it in ſeveral directions at one exploſion. Phil. 


STA * 
— 


| | Rofinus tells us, that they were ſometimes the quinque- 


Vie 
F 


recognoſcunt facere ad ſummonitionem regis per annum, /j# © 


| 


b 1 


"oh who e colonies, and dividet 'the lande 
| to them among the ſeveral families. 
& Scand the epulones were five in number; * which 
- caſe they were called quinqueviri. See Er Vio. 


On EvIRI moncturii, were officers fiiſt erected under 


the. confulate of Valerius Poplicola; to modérate the ex- 
_ ceſſive- uſury, or intereſt; 1 creditors on ' bankers | 
uſed to exal kenn tlie people. | 
UINQUINA:” See Conrex 1 N $55 
MINSET, Quexzr, - or . ne in Melicine bee 
UINZY, 


Qu SIEME, or Quinzreas; in our ' Ola Law vl. 


ee FIFTEENTH: 


8 A! ſequence of five cards of the fame evlour, . See 


EQUENCE.'  / pane hog 
QUINTA entia. See Qyinrzssenct: - Au. 

INTAIN; quintens, in Hnrient Cuſtoms, 2 — 5 
a = the ground, with a buckler fixed to it, for the per- 


formance of military exerciſes on horſeback, the throw 255 


ing of datts; breaking of lances, ce 

? Math: Paris deſcribes the gulntain as td e a, 
formed like a man from the navel upwards; holding a 

ſhield in his left hand, and in his right a ſword or ſtickx; 
the whole ſo fitted as to turn round on its foot, and fo 
as that cavalier running a- tilt againſt it with a lance, if 

he hüt it in the breaſt, it 2 und unleſs he 

were very dexterous, ſtruck him with the word held in 

| the other hand: een Hou 


In other places, at the top of a poſt wis waſted a gen⸗ | 
der beam fitted to turn round a ſpindle z at one of whoſe 
or flat board, and at the other 'n bag of 


ends was # flope 
- ſand, or dirt. The ſport was, with a long ſtaff, or 


. wooden lance; to ride a-tilt at the board, and to be | 


either ſo ſkilful or _ as to ene the blow of the 
ſand- bag. 


frequently prohibited in our old eee ot (opal 
conſtitutions. 


The cuſtom is till fetaindd 1 Shropſhire, and ſome 
other counties, among the nuptial folemnities. He 


: that breaks the moſt poles againſt the quintaing has the | - 
prize; which was anciently a A but is now a | 


rland. 


dome | derive the d 4 an ancient game called 2 


quintus; others from a man of the name of Quintus. 


The vallus and palus, mentioned in Cæſar, are taken, 
by Vigenere, for a kind of quintain, or wooden man | 
| fixed up as an adverſary, or- man of ſtraw, to prove 


one's dexterity againſt. 
Mention is made of this ie in the Code, De Alea- 


toribus, and in the Paratitles of Cujas on the ſame. | 
2 r ſpeaks of women engaging therein: 58 $1 


Aut guis non vidit vulnera pall? e. 


en was alſo a right which- the lord had to. oblige 
all the millers, watermen, and other young people un- 
married, to come before his caſtle every three years, and | 


| break ſeveral lances, or poles, againſt a yolks or wooden | 


man, for his diverſion. 


pounds. i 
The quintal admits of . differetice i in AiSerens ales, 


according as the pound conſiſts of more or fewer ounces, |. 


and as the qunce is lighter or heavier. 


Thus, e. gr. the Paris quintal, or heed yields a | 
hundred e ee pounds at Montpelier ; ; and | 


_ the Montpelier hundred only eighty-one pounds at Paris. 
The quintgl of Conſtantinople is eſteemed the heavieſt 
ol all thoſe uſed in the Levant: it contains forty-five 

ocquas, the 
tenths; ſo that the guintal is equal to 4 and 
twelve pounds three quarters of Amſterdam, a hundred 
and twenty-four pounds of Venice, and a hundred and 
- ſixty of ee. 4 5 

The Engliſh guintal uſually conſiſts of a hundred and 
twelve pounds avoirdupois, and is divided into four | 
quarters. 


 VINTAL. was alſo formerly uſe for a weight of lead, 


iron, 8 uſually equalto a hundred 


pounds, at fix ſcore to the undred: 6 
0 


INTESSENCE, -quinta:offatia, in Cherry, » prepa- 
ration conſiſting of the eſſential oil of ome veg 


| ſubſtance, mixed and incorporated with fpitit of = 


Thus, on à proper quantity, es gr. of eſſential oil of 


| fennel, pouring twelve times the quantity of pure ulco- 


hol prepared per ſe, they inſtantly unite into one ſimilar | 


.- or, which is the giinteſſence of that plant. 
The ancients were perfectly unacquainted with the me- 


thod of diſſolving oil in ſpirit of wine z and even ſome of 
the maderns have queſtioned its reality: but the cer-|| 
tainty of the thing is; eaſily proved, from tha eee 2 


* 2 lr err 


| 


p 


| 


N 


bf 


| Gel. in Commerce, the weight of a hundred 05 


1 


This ſome take to be the Sens wits the arietum As, 0 


„ 


ſpirit itſelf, perfectly to min with water; Which is one 


1 the bke inanner is 2 agu int ſtnar of capher; 


4 . it ſpirit of wine. 
4 xg us prepared have great medienzi yir- 


tunes: as may appear the pure and potent ingre-" 
dients uſed in their compoſition; Which tetain, in a 
- great fiegree, all the 5 of the.;plaiits the} are * 
cured from: and hence their 5 
Boerhaave thinks, they might pr . Ag. called vege⸗ 
table fanden made potable, 2 a to their utmoſt 
om power and efficacy: ; 

0k ſuinteſſences may be . from che li bid ones, by 
A ta them ſomę mote eſſential oil of the ſame yeg 
-'table-from, whence 5 liquid guintgſſtnce was eu 
with a little ſugar; all mixed together, and diſtilled,' by 
a very gentle Heat, till all the moiſture is come over z 
the matter remaining is then a-dry.quinteſſetice.. 
This form is principally uſeſub for travellers, ſailors; Kc. 
inaſmuch as it renders the qu inteſſence pbrtable; ſo that 


ecious medicine 


ing the fifth, or laſt and higheſt eflence, or power, of 
a natural body. i wont 


the groſs body and its four elements, by a moſt perfect 
diſtillation; and, by means hereof, the thing is ſaid to 

be ſpiritualized, i. e. rendered exceedingly pare; ſpi- 
rituous, and, as it were, incorruptible? 

The ancients, who allowed nqtliing to be real but what 
has a body, would have the ſoul of man to be a fifth 
element, a kind of guinteſſener without a nanie, unknown 

here below, indiviſible, b all celeſtial, and 

divine Fenelon. 


QUuiNTESSENGE- ** the elements, | is the hermetical DITY 


aumrzssnken fades . uſed by Glanber to ex- 
cage an eſſential oil of wine, which he krecte to be made 


ſpecificate the poorer wines into 
rom which it was obtained. 


an impracticable one, though very plauſible in theory: 


- the quinteſſence drawn after his method, which is differ- 
ent from the true flavour of the wine, and ſpoils. the 


will. mend 


ever may be done by this method, may alſo be done with 
much more certainty, and much leſs trouble, by the 
concentration of wines by freezing. This may be eaſily 

5 — in the wine Countries; and by this means 
urgundy, Champaign, and othet the moſt valuable 


the means of which wines may be made in England; 


leſs and inſipid wines, which are of themſelves of little 

or no value, into the very wine from which the rob was 

made; and that in ſuch perfection, that the niceſt judge 
cannot find out the difference: 


would alſo be of infinite uſe in the wine countries, as 
they might be kept to improve the wines of bad years. 
hl, 8 Concentr. Vin. Shaw' 8 Chem. EM. 


he is, by the judgment of the mmene. me out- 
lawed ; if a feme, waived. 

| VINTILE, guintilis, in Aftrommy, an. ASPECT of the 
planets; when they are ſeventy-two degrees diſtant from 
one another, or a fifth art o the zodiac. 


the fans: with. the PRUuZIANs; thus called from their 
pers Quintilia. 

ſet, che women were admitted to perform the 

f 5 and epiſeopal functions; grounding their 
pr on that paſſage of St. Paul te the Galatians, 
where 9 ſays, That in 22 e is 10 diſlinction of 

; In their emblies, it was uſual to ſee the virgins enter 
3 white robes, Faun the propheteſſes. The 


Fl 


UAKERS. 


| 


12 . in „ee 6 See « ur. 


- 


dum 


IT uch qiiinleſenee be ſeveral times Ggelleh Schöbetect | 
Kc. the oil will at length be broken ſo fine, 8, like the 


of the moſt extraordinary effects in allchemiſtry, © 


- the quantity, e. gt. of 1 181 point, all be an effica- 
yi [TESSENCE, in Alehgwify.' in myſterious. term, ſigni: | 
* | 


| This is ſuppoſed! to bw a8 it it were, che foul Fr. from 


———— ——— 5 — —— 


y a careful diſtillation; and which he is very fond of, 
as having a power to meliorate, ay ang e, and even to 
nature of thoſe 5 

This is one of the ſchemes of Glauber, generally eſtremed 8 
but though in general there is a diſagreeable flavour in 
liquor it is added to; yet, by proper care, there is a poſ- 
ſibility of ſucceeding ſo far as to render this extraneous 
flavour almoſt imperceptible, and produce an oil that 


wines extremely, and give a truly vinous 
flavour to ſuch as are in themſelves taſteleſs: But what- 


5 wines, may be reduced into thick extracts and robs, by | 


| —_— ſmall quantity of theſe. concentrated wines being L | 
nt. to convert the whole of any of the poor taſte- 


Theſe robs of wine made and preſerved u upon the pot, | 
ochnas: weighing two Dutch 2 nine 
ed 


QUINT-EXACT, in Old Law Books, the laſt call of che 
efendant ſued to an outlawry: If he appear not to it, 


1 LLIANS, Quintiliani, a ſand. of ancient heretics, 


uintilians bore ſonie emblance to . maler 


 QuinTvs eculorum, in Huutomy," a name deen by Veſalius 


Y called: the amaranth, or cockſcomb. 
| om: or Center, a diſeaſe which tops the free- 


Wn the muſcles of the 
wan 


ſtaſis of the blood about the threat, in which nature 


_ "that in which che tumor is internal, und is attended With 


= 13 which they called by as many names. | 

. The cynanche: In this the tumor neither manifeſts | 3 | 
and diluting, mixed with acids. The patient muſt be # 
kept ſtill, and ſpeak little: fuch a degret af warmth as 


2. The nnn This was Ae e it ben A 
the tumor appeared externally in the muſeles 111 the la- 2 


ſecond, where it is but the accidental ſymptom of an 


pllethorie habit of body; and people are moſt ſubject to 
it, who have been uſed to frequent bleedings at the noſe, 


As to the ſymptomatic quinzy, the noone of all] 
cauſes of it, is the improper uſe of bleedingin acute fevers, de | 

barb and mitre, which may be increaſed according to the 

age and ſtrength of the patient, and repeated: till they 
have 


© ſubſtance with thoſe formed in the kidneys. 


ov I ; 


Us fate, in Anatomy! a name given 1 22 1 


ius and many others bo one the muſcle of th _ 
now called the 9804s Magnus. 
and ſome others to one of the muſcles of the eyes, more 
expreſſively called by others obliquus Jn _ and 
er circumpgyrationis oculi. 
NVA, in Botany; a name uu which ſome authors have 


om of reſpiration, and deglutition- 

The word is formed from the French Minne, W . 
nan ſfuinantia, or N. wony and theſe, _—_— from 
the Greek owayxn, of ahn, I för. 
The quinsy, by y pee alſo called Ane ma; conſiſts 

in an inflammati 
or pharytix ;; Which, exactly 

. clofin ng the thinks thereof, prevetits che air from paſſing 

out of the traehea, and the faod from being wal 
lowed and cunveyed into the ſtomsch. ft 
It is defined; by medical writers}: robe: by 


ſeems to habe aimed at the diſcharging part of the load 
of a plethora, either by an hæmorrha her, the noſe; or 


dy ſpitting of blood; but — n e 1 ee | 
produced. 3 ; 

Authors have divided the quinzy in ah « into two | 
kinds ; the true, und the fpurions. - The true quinzy is | 


an acute fever. The ſpurious, is that in which the tu- 
mor ſhews itſelf more outwardly, and is not attended 
with a fever, or with a fever 0 ich is not acute, but 
rather chronical, and of the eatarrhal kind. Mr. Pott 


obſerves, that the inſlammation of the tonſils conftitutes | - 


_ this diſorder; that if they partially cover the pharynx, | 
it is ſpurieus; and if hey ſhut it n up) it is a 


The ancients divided the iy te four ether 


1 


-Irfelf- outwardly nor inwardly, but is een with al 
very violent fever. 


Ak and was highly inflamm 


Aries + 


4. The paraſnanthe. ' This nume denoted anindamina- 
' — of the e of the pharynx, attended with a 
N ver. 


pathic and ſymptomatic. The firſt, where it is itfelf 
the diſeaſe, and owes its origin only to a plethora. The 


inflammatory fever, or ſome other diſeaſe about the 
time of its criſis. 


Cauſes of the \quinzy.. The jdioparhic: u em 
Fl — to any, except young people of a . 


and who live ſedentary lives; and feed high. The moſt 


after exceſſive heat; wet clothes; damp beds; moiſt air; 


drunkenneſs; an improper -uſe of ſtrong ſternutatory | | 
= powders 3 acrid or irritating food ; loud and long ſpeak- 


ing or ſinging, and, in general, whatſoever produces 
other inflammatory Arne, as an obſtructed perſpira- 


and finally, Iuxations of the neck. 


and other inflammatory diſeaſes. | 
Beſide the common occaſions of this diſeaſe, 0 lane in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions an account of a ſtone : 
„and -caufing/one. || 


breeding at the root of the | 
The patient was almoſt — und the tumor, which, 
was large outwardly, oy not tending to ſuppuration, 
yet was ready to break within, and ſhewed matter ready 
to be diſcharged. /'On breaking it with the finger, there 


comes 1 
and the fleſh is at times very hot, and Toon after 'v/ 


of 'the throat, and, particularly, of 


this diſeaſe is, the greater is the | 
- attendetl ;-and/-It —— —— tas 

guine temperament: / e ſpurious iqrremzy id a 8 
— — tlian the — — 
all the kinds is the 
all others the ,moſt fatal. Thoſe who die of this diſeaſe, 
rather die vf convulſrons than af ſuffocation. - When the 


: nanche; Il this Mind cine waer en Eiller⸗ 1 
5 nity alſo, and there is a leſs diffieulty of breathing, but 
a greater of ſwallowing than in tlie other Kinds. 


iſſued out above a quarter of a pint of matter, and with it 
a ſmall ſtone, very hard, and of the ſame nature "nd 


This diſorder may alſo proceed from any ters: fub-| 
ſtances ſticking in the throat; bf from the cauſtic fumes 
of metals or minerals taken in by the breath. This diſ- 


—_ eaſe is ſometimes epidemic and infectious. 


Signs of a quinzy. The firſt ſymptom of this diſeaſe i is 
a difficulty of ſwallowing, 47 with a tumor in the 
' „ and a ſenſation of a pricking pain. To theſe' 


u 


eren there bed un inflarymation- ** eine 


heat in the fauces : and in a little time tlieſe fymptoms 
increaſe to To grent a degree, that the patient becomes 
unable to ſwallow; the tongue ſwells violently, and the 


veins appear black and tumid under it ; the face be- 


comes red and tumid, and the temporal veſfels are 
diſterided, and the eyes become fwelted,, and ſeem as if 
they would ſtart out of the head then reſpiration be- 


hands become pale and cold to the touch; 


And in the progreſs of Ahe diſenſe, aw 
tient is uſually found to be very low ſpirited: | The pulſe 

is quick and hard, wich bther ſymptoms of a:fever. If 
blood be let, it is generally covered with à tough coat 
of a whitiſh colour, andithe patient {pits tough phlegm. 
'There'is:a conſtant nauſea, or inclination to/vomits and 


the drink, inſtead of Paſfing into ee is often | 
5 returneti by th noſe. nnr OG afix rt; 


Progneflics in quinzits., The more en Se dach of | 
danger with which it is 


nche, as the cynanche is of 


matter cannot be diſcuſſed there uſually dapper a ſup- 


puration; and in this caſe the event is very dubious and 
-uncettain. - When the breathing is laborious, with ſtrait- 
neſs of the breaſt and anxiety, the danger is great. An 
external ſwelling is ng unfavourable ſymptom: but if it 
ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe affects the breaſt 3 or if a 


quinzy is the conſeiſuence of ſome other diſeaſe, which 
has already weakened the patient, his ſituation 'is dan- 
gerous. A-frothing at the mouth, with a ſwelled tongue, 


complete or ings pry. 2 pate, ghaſtly countenance, and coldriefs of the etre 


mities, are ww ſym mptoms. 


Met bot of curee e food: im this diſeaſe > bes light, , 


and in ſmall dunner; and the drink plentiful, weak, 


to promote a conſtant gentle ſweat is proper; and it is 
— neceſſary that the neck be kept warm, by 
rapping, round it -feveral folds of ſoft flannel. The 
jelly uf black black: currants, kept conſtantly in che mouth, 
fwallowed gradually, or mixed in e patient's drink, : 


is — — for complaints of the:throat Where 


this cannot be obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of 


 mmulbdiries, may be ſubltitured in its ſtead. Gargles for 
arts . (the thivatare very beneficial.” They may be. made of 
We at this time diſtinguiſh alſoithe i into the 0 8 


ſage tea, with a little vinegar and honey; or by adding 
to half a pint of the pectoral — two or three 
ſpoonfuls of honey, and the ſame quantity of currant 


jelly. This gargle may be uſed frequently; and if he 
patient be troubled with tough viſcid phlegm, it may be 
rendered more ſharp and eleanſing, by aeg to it a tea- 


ſpoonful of the ſpirit of fal ammoniac. See Gan- 


SGARISM. 


The practice of bathing the foot and Jas in —— 


water ſhould by no means be neglected: and it is ob- 


- _ ſerved by an experienced ian, that if people were 
frequent cauſes of this diſeaſe are a ſuppreſſion of hæ- — 

morrhages by the noſe; the negleCt of bleeding; purging, 
or any cuſtomary evacuation; a ſudden cooling of the 
body, and eſpecially of, the throat and parts adjacent, 


careful to keep themſelves warm, to wrap u mr 
throats with flannel, to bathe” their feet and Lin 


warm water, and to uſe a ſpare diet, with Ailacin, b. 5 


quors, at the beginning of this diſeaſe, it would ſeldom 


| Lee a to any great highs; or be attended with any 


r. However, when more alarming ſymptoms a 


pear, even in the firſt ſtage of this diſtemper, it will be 
Proper to commence the cure by _— freely in the | 
arm, or ruther in the jugular vein; 2 

tion, or any thing that heats and inflames the dadod; | 
ſtances require. The body ſhould likewiſe be kept pently 
open, by Fiving the patient for his ordinary drink a 


to repeat the 
operation, if the conſtitution allow it, and the cireum- 


of figs and tamaxinds, or fmall doſes of rhu- 


thedefired effect. Some recommend, aſter bleed- 
ing, a briſk but cooling 2 of the infülion of fena 
Z 1ij. and Glauber ſalts from 3 ſs. to 'F J. the opera- 


tion of Which — — by a el er, in Which 


J. of nirre gre nn. if the fever runs high. 
This draught may be repeated during the firſt chree or 


four days: but * of this kind: cannot be ſwal- 


lowed, | purging clyſters with nitre in them muſt be duily 
adminifteved:: gentle purging ſhould n 
through the e progreſs, of this diſeaſe. 


Dr. Buchun obſerves; what he has knowu elle cts 


from a bit of ſal prunel, or purified e eld in the 


- mouth and fwallewed as it ehted: this promotes the 
diſcharge of che ſalivn, and thus anſwers' the end of a 


gargle, whilſt it abates tlie fever, by promoting the diſ- 
charge of ins, & e. The throat may likewiſe be 
= rubbed 


painful, an there is danger of abſolute fuffo-— - 


Lie throat, * f 1 
In violent inflammations of the thraat, bliſtering on the 


ahbridged, vol. ii. p. 400. 


— 
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rubbed twice or thrice a a of the volatil 
| liniment; or flannel dipped in it may be applied to the 
See LINIMENT UM volatile. | 


back, neck, or behind the ears, is of great uſe; and in 
bad caſes, it will be neceſſary to lay a bliſtering plaſter 


quite acroſs the throat, from ear to ear. When theſe 


laſters are taken off, the parts may be kept ruining, 
401 * the application of iſſue ointment, till the inflanima- 
tion is gone; for fear of u relapſe. With this kind of 
treatment, a ſuppuration ſeldom happens: however, 
when the inflammation and ſwelling continue, and a 
ſuppuration is likely to enſue, it ſhould be promoted by 
drawing the ſteam of warm water through a funnel, or 
the like. Soft poultices ought likewiſe to be applied 
_ outwardly ; and the patient may keep a roaſted ſig con- 
ſtantly in his mouth. When the tumor is ſo great as 
entirely to prevent any thing from getting 

the ſtomach, the patient muſt be ſupported | 
ing clyſters of broth, or gruel, with milk, &e. But if 
the breathing, as well as the ſwallowing, be prevented 


nothing can ſave the 
ee BRONCHOTOMY; 

In this diſtemper, beſides high bleeding, ſome recom- 
mend a gargariſm compoſed of ſublimate mercury half 
a drachm, cream of tartar two drachms, diffolved in a 


41 pint of ſpring water. Med. Ef. Edinb. abr. vol. ii. 


We have a hiſtory of an uncommon angina, or quinzy, 
buy Mr. Monro, in the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh 


When a difficulty of ſwallowing is not attended with an 


acute pain or inflammation, it is generally owing to an 
bobſtruction of the glands about the throat, and only re- 


quires that the part be kept warm, and the throat fre- 
quently gargled with ſomething that may gently ſtimu- 
late the glands, as a decoQtion of fi 
honey, to which may be added a little muſtard 
ſmall quantity of ſpirits. This ſpecies of angina has va- 
rious names among the common people, as the pap of 


the throat, the falling 'down of the almonds of the | 


ceears, &C. 


Thoſe who are ſubje& to inflammations of the throat, 
' ſhould avoid every kind of intemperance ; or have fre- 
quent recourſe to purging, and other evacuations... They 
ought likewiſe to beware of catching cold, and abſtain 
from aliment and medicines of an aſtringent or ſtimu- 


| lating nature. They may alſo uſe, as a preventive, a | 


ribband dipped in hartſhorn, or a piece of flannel, con- 


ſtantly about their necks. . Buchan's Domeſt. Med. 


chap. xx viii. 


accompanied wi an ulcerated ſore throat, or with an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane. Children are 


more liable to this diſorder than adults, females than 


males, and the delicate and relaxed than thoſe who are 
hardy and robuſt. It prevails chiefly in autumn, and is 
| INES after a long courſe of damp, or ſultry 


c Cauſes of the malignant quinzy. This is evidently a con- 
| * diſtemper, and is generally communicated by 
in 


infection. Moreover, whatever tends to produce putrid 
or malignant FEVERS, may likewiſe occaſion the putrid 
ulcerous ſore throat, as unwholeſome air, damaged pro- 
viſions, neglect of cleanlineſs, &c. „ 
Symptoms of the malignant quinzy. This diſeaſe begins 


with alternate fits of ſhivering and heat. The pulle is 


quick, but low and unequal; the urine: is at firſt pale 
and crude, but, as the diſeaſe advances, it becomes of a 


more yellowiſh colour; the patient complains of an op- 


preſſion of the breaſt, his ſpirits are low, and he is 


| troubled with a nauſea, and often with a vomitin or 


purging. The eyes appear red and watery, and the face 


ſwells: the tongue is white, and generally moiſt, which | 


_ Ciſtinguiſhes this from an inflammatory diforder. The 
throat, on examination, appears internally ſwelled, and 
of a florid red colour, with pale or aſn- coloured ſpots in- 


terſperſed, and ſometimes one broad jirregular ſpot, of a | 


pale white colour, ſurrounded with florid red, and theſe 
| whitiſh ſpots. cover ſo many ulcers. About the ſecond 


or third day, there commonly appears an effloreſcence or 


exuption upon the neck, arms, breaſt, and fingerz upon 
appearance of which, the purging and vomiting, 

_ chiefly incident to children, ceaſe. diſeaſe is often 
3 with a flight delirium, the face appears 
bloated, and the inſide of the noſtrils inſlamed. The 
prog complains of a diſagreeable putrid ſmell, and his 
breath is very offenſive. | . N 
This kind of ſore throat may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
inflammatory by the vomiting and looſeneſs, with which 


* N 


with a little of tlie volatile | 


indications arè an obſtinate 
- dimnefs of the f 


i a gentle ſweat breaks out 


1: Method of care. 
down into | 
by: nouriſh- | 


with _ and | 


or a| 


mach will bear it : otherwiſe, an ounce of ba 


taken every three or four hours. 


phor, to be mixed | 
plaſter, he obſerves, ſufficiently difcharges the ſerum, 


. culiarly diſpoſed to inflammation, it is preferable 
common bliſtering plaſters. If it be ſpread and warmed, 


it is generally, introduced; by the ſoul ulcers in the 


Fo 


Vox. IV. Ne 295. | 
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throat; coveted with a white or lirid cat f and by the 
df a putrid FEVER: bug 


#t gin The wnfavonrable 
| purgings extreme weakneſs, 
8 | ght, à Rvid or black colour of the ſpots, 
and frequeitt ſtnverings, with à weak, fluttering pulſe: 
If the oy ang upon the fkin ſuddenly diſappears, or 
becomes of a livid colour, | with a dällbarge of blood 
from the noſe or mouth, the danger is very-great. But 
about the third of fourth 
day; and continues with a flow; firm, and equal pulſe ; 
if the ſloughs caſt, off in a kindly manner, and appear 


Prognoflict of the mal 


clean and florid at the bottom; if the breathing be ſoft 


and free, and the eyes are lively, a falutary criſis may 


be expecteel. . . 

In this diſeafe the patient muſt be kept 
quiet, and, for the moſt part, in bed; the air of the 
room being occaſionally purified by opening the win- 
dows, and by the vapours of z rofemary flowers, 


or vinegar. His food muſt be nouriſhing and reſtora- 
by the tumor, and the danger of ſuffocation is imminent, | 


tient's life, but opening the tra- | | | 
, quality; as red wine negus, white wine ., whey, &c. 


tive; as ſago apes with red wine, jellies, ſtrong broths, 
&c. His drink ſhould'be generous, and of an antiſeptic 


All evacuations, as bleeding, purging, &c: which tend 


to weaken the patient, muſt be avoided in this diſorder ! 


and cooling medicines, ſuch as nitre and cream of tar- 
tar, are hurtful. But ſtrengthening cordials are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and ſhould never be negle&ed; : Lt 
At the firſt acceſs of this diſeaſe, eſpecially if there be a 


nauſea, or inclination to vomit, let the ſtomach be 


cleanſed by an infuſion of green tea, chamomile flowers, 


or carduus benedictus; and if theſe do not anſwer the 


purpoſe, by a few grains of ipecacuanha, or a ſmall 


quantity, to the amount of a grain or a grain and a half, 
of tartar emetic. If the diſeaſe be mild, the throat may 


be gargled with an infuſion of ſage and roſe leaves, add- 
ing to a gill of it a ſpoonful or two of honey, and as 
much vinegar as will make it agreeably acid: but if the 


2 are urgent, the ſloughs large and thick, and 


he breath very offenſive, Dr. Buchan recommends the 
following gargle: to ſix or ſeven ounces of the pectoral 


decoction, when boiling, add half an ounce of contra- 
_  yerva root: let it boil for ſome time, and afterwards 


{train the liquor; to which add two ounces of white wine 


- vinegar, an ounce of fine honey, and an ounce of the 
tincture of m 


yrrh. This mixture may not only be uſed 
as a gargle, but for cleanſing the mouth, before the pa- 
tient takes any meat or drink. The ſteams of warm vi- 


negar, myrrh, and honey, which are detergent and an- 
tiſeptie, conveyed into the mouth thro 
| "2667 fr 3052 _ | funnel, are very 
Quinzy, malignant, or putrid ulcerous 2 throat, called 

angina aquoſa or gangrena, is a putrid remittent fever, | 


an inverted _. 

beneficial. But the principal medicine, 
and that which is moſt to be depended upon, when the 
putrid ſymptoms run high, is the Peruvian bark, which 
ſhould be adminiſtered in ſubſtance, if the patient's ſto- 
| ark groſsly 
| „with two drams of Virginian ſnake-root, 
may be boiled in a 2 and a half of water, to half a 


pint; to which may be added a tea - ſpoonful of the elixir 
of vitriol: and a common tea-cuptul of this may be 


bark may be alſo 


| gn with red wine, if the ſtate of the pulfe does not 


forbid. Bliſtering plaſters, applied in the firſt ſtage of 


this diſeaſe to the back; throat, or behind the ears, are 
of peculiar importance and benefit, eſpecially when the 
_ patient's pulſe and ſpirits are low. | 25 


r. Percival recommends two parts of the EMPLASTRUM 


 Romachicum or & e oO the. EMPLASTRUM 


veficatorium, and a dram and a half of powdered cam- 


together for this purpoſe. This mild 


and at the ſame time is antiſeptic ; and as the ſkin is 
to the 


and a thin piece of muſlin be laid on its ſurface, it will 
irritate leſs, produce leſs ſtrangury, and may be thus 
ſafely applied even where the ſkin is N n 
A cataplaſm of the bark and chamomile flowers, boiled 


in vinegar, with the addition of à dram and a half or 


two drams of camphor, laid acroſs the throat, and re- 


x 


newed four hours, will contribute much to relax 
and foften t | | 
tie vapour, which will be drawn in by the mouth at 5 71 | 
- inſpiration, and alſo abſorbed from it. In caſes leſs 
urgent, flannels_dipped in ſpirit of wine camphorated 
10 N mixed in equal parts, . applied 
to the neck, in 
- with the bark and chamomile flowers, boiled in vinegar 
-and water, may be uſed 
flannels wrung. out of this decoction may be a yu yo 
Y 


e glandsof the neck, and exhale an antiſep- 


ead of this cataplaſm. A pedilave made 


three or four times a day; or 


the * 5 air, adminiſter . 
mouth, or by way of clyſter, is a very important and 
uſeful medicine u this dionder. of” 50% * 
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. in Anti 


From the new Quirinus, all the peopl 
to be called Quirites; unleſs we will ſuppoſe, that the 
ſame authority which denominated Romulus Quirinus, 
from Cures, did alſo denominate the people Quirites, | 
immediately from the Curetes. | 
Some authors derive the word Quirinus from c ; 
Which, in the Sahine 1 e, lignified a pike, or hal- 
omulus was always painted [ 


U 15 


A the vomiting is troubleſome, the vides 

 rable-ſpoonifuls/of che ſaline Julep ever 

made of mint and a little cinnamon, wich an equal quan- 
of red wine, will be proper for his common drink. 


| pb = caſe of a violent looſeneſs, the fize of a nutmeg, of dia- 
ſcordium, or the japonic confection, may be taken two 


or three times à day; or oftener, if nec In a iſ- 


| . . charge of blood from the noſe, the ſteams of warm vine- | 
: * may be received frequently up the noftrils; and the 


ink muſt be ſha d with 5 of vitriol, or tinc- 
ture of roſes. In caſe of a ſtrangury, the belly muſt be 
fomented with warm water, and emollient olyſters given 


three or four times a day. After the violence of the diſ- 


un is over, the body ſhould be kept open with mild 


rgatives, as manna, ſena, rhubarb, &c. | | 


It great weakneſs and dejection of ſpirits, or night 
Taras, and other ſymptoms of a confumption remain 


after this diſeaſe, the patient ſhould continue the uſe of QU 


the Pernvian'bark, with the elixir of vitriol, and take 


| frequently 4 glaſs of generous wine. 'Theſe, together 


a milk diet, and riding on horſe- hack, are the moſt 
rely means for recovering his ſtrength. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. chap.,xxviii. p. 295, &c. ' PercivaPs Effays. 


. - Huxham, - Fothergill, Northcote, Kc. on the * 


Throat. See Putrid FEVER. 


- QUE of paper, of the French dice, the quamity of 


GIN e, 4 or twenty-five ſheets. 


A, à name given by ſome to the ſtone called 


hy, Inis by the generality of writers. 


QUIRIN ACIUM- ob , in the Materia Medica, a name 
Hite by ſome do the gum we know by the name of aſſa 
tida. 


QUIRINALLA, in ee feaſts celebrated, among QL 


the Romans, in honour of Romulus, who as * 
Wirinus. See QUIRITES. | 
The Quirinalia, called alſo Aultarum ria, were held 
on the N calcnds of March, i. e. on our 19th, 
of February. 
QUIRB, quirinus lapis, a name given, by the writers of 
the middle ages, to a ſtone famous among them for its 


imaginary virtues, but of which they have left us no 


deſcription. 


QUIRISTER, or CnontsrER, 45, 5 perſon . 


pine to fing in the quire, or choir, of a 
ANTHEM, CuanToR, Craik. 1 87751 


ed from the ſoldiery. 
E * took its riſe from the Ge, the :nhobitints of he 


:Bakine ven Cures. On this occaſion Romulus, and 

: he, of the Sabines, having united their two | 

EO a belated, into ont; upon Romulus's 
22 4 e deification, the Sabines, outdoing the Ro- 


mans in number, became maſters of the councils; and 


| accordingly appointed, that Romulus ſhould be denomi- | 


_ nated Quirinms, from Cures, a _ of the Sabines ; or 
rather from Quirinus, the name god w—_—_—— in 


\ that cit 
« e came n 


bert. Struvius adds, tha 
With a pike in his hand. 


 QUIRK, in Building, a piece of ground raken out of any 


regular el ound-plat, or 
Thus, if t 


rd, & c. the piece is called a quirk. 
QUIRPELE, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall” animal, 


Vnitied by ſome authors the — ferret, or viverra 2 


_ dica, and by others quz/. 
Garcias — 
of the enmity this creature has to ſerpents of all kinds. 
They tell us, that when this little creatuce intends. an 


attack upon one of theſe animals, it firſt prepares againſt | 


danger, by gnawing a quantity of the root of the — 
colubrinum, or ſnake wood; and when it has thoro 


5 | impregnated its ſaliva, it wets with it firſt its fore. — 


and with them daubs over its head and its whole body: 


knowing its fleſh to be 
food; but the 2 antidote * to be ſuſ- 
des IcHNE U-MON. 


, in Nara} Hiſtory, a kind af f 48C417% of n 


or e, from which rn 15 n. 


* : 


may take w 
3 and tea iy 


ty, an appellation given to the 
e of Rome, chiefly the common eitirens, as diftin- | | 


he ground-plat. wars ſquare, or oblong, and 2 | 
piece be taken out of a corner, to make a court, or | 


ſome. authors give very remarkable accounts 


and that thus 3 red, it boldly attacks the ſnake, and 
neter leaves off till it has killed it. Garcias aſſures us, 
that man eh rh) have been n, of 
theſe com 
It is probable en N n 
ſnake when th | 


u 0 


tt is more Frequently calletd * nE... a 
IQUALIS, in Baan, a genus of 8 | 
nia claſs. Its charac bers are, that the calyx is ffili- 
and divided into five ſegments 3 that the petals 
fue; and that the fruit is a aer * 
There is only one ſpecies. 


-QUIT-CLAI * releaſe, or quitting he 's claim. r | 


tenſious to a 
QUIT-RENT, ER . r a, certain ſnail 1 pay- 
able yearly, by the tonants of moſt manors, in token of 
ſubjection 3 upon the 4 wherepf, they are quiet, 
and he- At inne boch n of alliſe and nE 

rents. ei | 

In laune aint evwdndsr it as n 3 . . 
paid in - iy to Ciſtiaguif it Japon: . cent- 


Br de 'ANCE. See Ac 1 TA. 
ITTER- among Furriers, a hard, et | 
ing, upon the ooronet of a horſe's nee, or between the 
wheel and the quarter. 
Or it is an ape er ſpeeding bewreen, the hoof and ; 
coffinbone, on the upper part, and a nſelf * a 
ſwelling on the coronet. ; 
Sometimes it 4s occaſioned by by graomh Wale and, or 
by a bruiſe, ſtab, or a prick nails or from peccant 
humours deſcending to that place z or a blow, ſtrain, 
or overcreach, & c. It occaſions the horſe to halt much, 
and the ſwelling grows viſible, and comes to a head in 
four or five days, and n out with matter at 8 little 
dee hole, like a fiſtula. ; 
UITY, in Botany, a Braidlian Name uſed by ſome authors 
or the ſapindus, or ſoap-berxry tree of the Weſt Indies. 


another challengeth 
mind: its deſign is to compel the party toſhew oy what 


right or title he challengeth j dat hp 1 
Quo minus is alſo a writ which lies for the king's farmer 
or debtor in the court of exchequer, againſt him to whom 
he felleth any * by way of bargain, touching his 
farm, or againſt whom he hath any cayſe of 2 
action; becauſe by the vendee's detaining | 
from him, the farmer is made leſs able to paythe king's 
rent. 2 
f ge o minus is alfo a writ that lies for him who has a grant ; 
houſe-bote in another man's wood, againſt the grantor 
making ſuch waſte, as that the runs cannot enjoy his 
grant. 
| Quo warrants, a writ that lies him who uſurps 
any franchiſe, or liberty, againſt the king; as to have 
waife, ſtray, fair, market, court baron, leet, or ſuch- 
like, without good title. 5 
It alſo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges granted ; 5 
and even, according to Bracton, againſt him that in- 
trudeth himſelf as heir into land. See INTRUS10N.. 
The * mans on a writ of quo warrants (being in the 
nature of a writ of right) is final and concluſive en. | 
againſt the crown. See INFORMATION. + g 
— the name of a Kone found in Tuſcany, as 
ard ,as a flint, fomewhat tranſparent, and, in ſome 
meaſure, reſembling marble. In the fire it loſes its 
tranſparency, and becomes leſs ponderous, and white ; 
and a ſtrong fire readily converts it into glaſs. It has no 
medicinal virtues, but is uſed at ſome glaſs-houſes. — 


OD clerici;non eligantur in officio, is a writ that lies for 


a clerk, who, by reaſon of ſome land he hath, is made, 


officer. | | 
Don ei deforceat, i in Las a writ for tenant in tail, te- | 


having loſt their lands by default, againſt him that re- 
— or his heir. Reg. Orig. 1 85 Beat. Wem. * 


cap. 4. 
Quop medium. See Mep1vM. 1 
Quop ren in Law, à writ that liss where a a man is | 
d of his common of paſture, and the di 


die, his heir ſhall have this writ. | 

Qvop * Proflernere, in Law. See 4. of Nu- 

Sanck. 

Quon n permittat. | Fee Contrrupmupus & for- 
vitiis. 

row perſona nec prebendarii, U, a writ that lies for 
—_— perſons, when diſtrained in thei ir ſpiritual 
rer the re uf 


quaſiig quodlibetics, a col- 
or —— — | 
and enter- 


term for a th 
debated in the ſchools, out of curioſi 
tainment, rather than for, tho ſattling of any uſekul 


1 is formed from the Latin quodIibet, * 


inc ce 


21 


what ya pleaſe: and 4 well ſatisfied grew the 
impertinencies of 


' theſe REY the term 
3 W 


UO Jure, a writ that lies for him who has land, wherein 
common of paſture time out of 


or like to be made, a nn beadle, reeve, or r ſuch Ke 


nant in dower, by the courteſy, or for term of life, 


ei ſer aliens, 


or dies ſeiſed, and his heir enters z then if Alleiſee 5 


F Fi667etinhl, 4 yy ih 
 . -dieul6us quite. EE 


@UOIL,"@vor bg er 'Corrt, in the 97 Tatung. A 
Wide ebe gate when it Is aid ron Fin Sing, 


7 


Lite r- fiood among the fricient Jews} thus fulfilled in our Sa: 
| viour, and thiis applied by the apoſtles, 
* effect, the Jewith e it" i alidwed, Seb rest, 
liberty im un ee Scripture; and it is 


= 


one turn oder abether; on che deck-ef a hi 


deck. e ſuppoſed the apoſtles might follow theſe rules in their 

or Avi, is good place to lay 1 | my a as 3 * he __ 
mot am: they are more fafe there, cham Th lockers along | Accordingly, M. Surenhuſſus, Hebrew profefſor at Am- 
ts = ay — into them. ſterdam, has endeavoured to retrieve rules, long 


nos loſt, in an expreſs' treatiſe on -this'fubje&t, pub- 
liſhed in 1713, This, author obſerves! a grear' deal of 
difference implied in the different fornis of gavtivg uſed 
by the ROY ow : as, It has been ſuidl; it ir written ; 
that it might be Fulfilled which tons fprken hy the prophets ; 
the 8 ſays ; fee what e z the Scripture Aveo 


| 2:44 y cuuetia, 'wwetlge, aboxrd a 57 3 8 a | | 


| 74 it is nat written, &c. He adds, that the-books' of 
Tween cafes to keep them the Old Teſtament having been diſpoſed in à different 
1 — n Hrrhitebture, order at different times, and having hid different names, 
0 Walle 


* 


. : el Arg 8 it is thence that one book or Writer is ſometimes con- 
The word is particularly uſed for the ſtones in the cor-] founded with andther. | 1 ETOP © 
wers ef briek Vüiktings. When theft rand out . For the rules of qucting and interpretiug practiſed among 
che brickwork (their edges being chamferred off) they | the rabbins, he gives us ten recovered with much ſtudy 
bre ehen e M s. arg from the Talmud, and the ancient Jewiſh'doRors: in- 
ſtances whereof he gives us in the writings of the apo- 
1c. | . files; and by thoſe rules he endeavours to explain and + 
Zoology, a name given by che natives of New | juſtify all the quotations made from the Old Teſtamietit in 
olland to an animal teſethblitiy à pole-cat, with a de E ia arts ary. 
beden beck Trete with white, ant the bel) of a pure | The rules age, 1. Reading the words nor atcording to 
White, in which it Uſers from others of thele fetid ani-| the points placed under them, but according to rs 
mals. -Cook's Voy. 1170. vol. i. 626. | ſubſtituted in theirſſtead; as is done by St. Peter, Acts 
 O©YVORUM,; + term frequent! mentioned in eur ſtarutes, | iii, 23. by Stephen, Acts vii. 43. aird by Paul, 1 Cor. 
And often uſed in 3 8.0 Tbe ſec 


Orrs, . Kind cf exerciſe or game, Known among the 
— — name of the diſtus. See Disc. 
| bs in 2 


commiſſions, both of peace, and] xv. $4- 2 Cor. viii. 15, ond is by chang- 
JJ. e ing the letters; as is done by Paul, Rom. ix. 39, 1 Cor. 
It is thus called from the words in the commiſſion, | xi. 9. 


Jeb. viii. 9. and x. 4 and by Stephen, Acts 
vii. 43.— The third is by changing both letters and 
points; as is done by Paul, Acts xiii. 41. and 2 Cor. 
viii. 15.— The fourth is by adding ſome letters, and 
taking away others. The fifth is by tranſpoſing words 
and letters.— The fixth is by dividing one word into 
two.—The ſeventh, adding other words to make the 
ſenſe more clear. —The eighth, changing the order of 
the words. The ninth, changing the order of the words, 
and adding other words. Both of which are done by 
the apoſtles. —Laſtly, changing the order of words, add- 
ing words, and retrenching words; which is a method 
often uſed by St. Paul. VVV | . 
Other authors, as biſhop Kidder, M. Le Clerc, Mr. 
Sykes, &c. ſolve the difficulty another way. That uſual 
form of quotation among the evangeliſts, © That it might 
be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophets,” accord- 
ing to theſe authors, means no more than an accommo- * 
dation of the prophets' words to the caſe in hand. 
The word wangwbn, fulfilled, does not neceſſarily deter- 
mine us to ſuch a ſenſe, as if the evangeliſts deſigned to 
_ ſpeak of a prediction of future events accompliſhed ; but 
may barely expreſs an accommodation of borrowed 
words, In effect, ſays biſhop Kidder, a Scripture may 


Quorum A. B. 3 volumus. 8 

For an example: Where a commiſſion is directed to 
ſeven perſons, or to any three of them, whereof A. B. 
and C. D. are to be two; there A. B. and C. D. are 
ſaid to be of the quorum, becauſe the reſt cannot proceed | 
_ without them. . | | 
So a juſtice of the peace and quorum is one without | 
whom the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes cannot | 
777... I Reg LS 
| * nomina. In the reign of king Henry VI. the 
Ling's collectors, and other accomptants, were much 
perplexed, in paſſing their accounts, by new-extorted 
fees, and forced to procure a then late-invented writ of 
quorum nomina, for the allowance and ſuing out their 
auietus, without the allowance of the king. | 
QUOTATION, in Literature, a citation; or a 
hearſed expreſly in one author from another. _ 
Quotations are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by inverted | 
commas. IEA | „ Px - | 
The manner of quoting by book, and chapter, or ſec- | 
tion, is chiefly affected by men of erudition ; but it is 
_ abuſed : this method ought only to obtain where the 
whole chapter or ſection is expreſſy on the ſubject. On 
' Other occaſions, quoting by page is more commodious ; | 


hs 


there are many editions in different forms; where this | 
method is 


except in claſſics, and other ancient writings, whereof 


of little uſe, unleſs the edition be alſo ſpe- 


cified. ? 


they ſeem to bear in the Old. 


the Chriſtian religion, frankly owns, that the evange- 
liſts ſometimes apply to the Meſſiah paſſages of the 


| Teſtament, which, as they lie in qur preſent copies, 


xi. where it is 
Ifraelites out of Egypt. 


evident, e. gr. in the paſſage, Matthew ii. 15. Out of 


% 


This proves to many a heavy obſtacle in the way of 
Chriſtianity, which the divines, commentators, critics, 


&c. have long laboured to remove, though by very dif- | 


_ ferent means. 


declares as much, this otherwiſe making all prophecy | 
uſeleſs. See PROPHECY. 


The generality .chuſe therefore to have recourſe to an | 


gine, that though the prophecies were pri 
pliſhed in other events, yet they might have a ſecondary | 
eſhah : but others ſet aſide a | 


cies, &c. and ſuppoſe 


Some have recourſe to a double completion; and ima- 
marily accom- 


accompliſhment in the 
double completion, except where the prophet himſelf 


allegorical, typical, or 


8 meaning in the prophe- 


The quotations from the Old Teftament, found in the New, 
have occaſioned infinite doubt, diſpute, and criticiſm. 

The apoſtles are frequently referring to the Old Teſta- | 
ment, and quoting paſſages and prophecies thence, as 

fulfilled in our Saviour; yet theſe paſſages thus quoted, | 
are frequently either not found in | 
all, or they are not e . in the New, according to the 
| literal and obvious ſenſe 

A late ingenious author, in an Effay upon the Truth of | 


e Old Teſtament at | 


Id] 
_ plainly relate to ſome other perſon, or thing. This is | 


Egypt have I called my ſon; which is quoted from Hoſea | 
lainly underſtood of the coming of the | 


2 to have been thus -®1 


be ſaid to be * two ways; properly, as when that 
which was foretold comes to paſs; and improperly, by 


way of accommodation, as when an event happens to 
any place or people like to what fell out ſome time be- 


fore. And thus it is that St. Matthew ſays, on occaſion 
of the murder of the innocents, that then was ful- 
* filled what was ſpoken by the prophet Jeremy, In 
% Rama was a voice heard, &c. 1 | 1 
This interpretation is confirmed by M. Le Clerc, who 
obſerves that the Jews, in their language, uſed to ſay, 
that a paſſage of Scripture was fulfilled, as often as any 
thing happened which it might be applied to: ſo that the 


_ evangeliſt Matthew, who was a Hebrew, and wrote, 


as it 1s commonly ſuppoſed, in that language, intended 


no more in the paſſage Ju cited, but that a thing hap- 
pened, to which one might apply what Jeremy had form- 


erly ſaid on another occaſion. | . 
Accordingly, ſays Mr. Sykes, the evangeliſts, in citing: 
that paſſage of Iſaiah, Behold, a virgin /hall be with 
child, &c. only uſe it as words of that prophet remark- 
ably agreeing to the miraculous birth N Jeſus, and not 

as a prophecy of his birth. - NY 25 
It may be added, that this way of ſpeaking was not un- 
known among the heathen writers. Thus in lian, 
Diogenes Sinopenſis uſed continually to ſay of himſelf, 


_ that he fulfilled and underwent all the curſes of tragedy. 


UOTIDIAN, quotidiana, in Medicine, an intermitting 
ever, Or ague, the acceſs whereof returns every day. 
See Ac uk. 5 | 55 | 
This differs greatly from the continual quotidian fever. 
See Catarrhal FEVER. oh | FP 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the double tertian by this, that 
the quotidian regularly obſerves its times of attack and of 
duration every day; but in the double tertian, the ſingle 
fits do not correſpond one with another, but onl the 
alternate ones z that is, the paroxyſm of the third | 
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correſponds with that of the firſt, that of the fourth 4 


with that of the ſecond, and ſo on. e ty I 

Signs of it. This fever uſually attacks the patient in a 
morning, and moſt frequently about fix or ſeven o'clock. 
Ihe firſt ſymptom is a very violent chilneſs or coldneſs, 
| which uſually laſts about an hour, and is attended either 

with a vomiting, or with a diarrhea, or both. This 
. cold fit is ſucceeded by a violent hot one, in which there 
is an intolerable thirſt and pain of the head. The whole | 


duration of the fit is uſually fix hours; and when the | 
heat remits a little of its violence, then ſweats uſually | 


- come on. 'This returns eo at the ſame hour the | 
next day, and fo on, unleſs diſturbed by any means; 
in which caſe; it anticipates or poſtpones the accuſtomed | 


- Perſons abel 10 it. This is the leaſt frequent of all the 


intermittent fevers. Perſons of phlegmatic habits are 
more ſubject to it than thoſe of any other temperament ; | 

_ and it ſeizes old people oftener than young, and women 
much more frequently than men. | 


. Cauſes of it. | The firſt cauſe of this diſeaſe is a viſcous | QUOTIENT, guotiens, formed from the 
in the primz viz. This is | g. d. how often is fuch a number contained in ſuch another, 


often attended with a ſpiſſitude of the blood in the vena 
porte. The occaſional cauſes which bring on this ſpiſſ- 
tude of the blood and foulneſs of the primæ viz, are a 
.. coarſe and thick diet, a- ſedentary life, and a natural 
tuen to melancholy. The cauſes of this, and of the 
of 2 ſeem to be the ſame, only that in this they are 
_ | Method of cure. The general cuſtom of curing inter- 
mittents by vomits and the Peruvian bark alone, is cen- | 
- . ſured by Stahl, and many other writers, as being faulty | 
in two extremes; the yomiting throwing off the offend- | 
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ing matter with too much violence, and the bark locking. 


part of the matter of the diſeaſe ; and the 


ings, and many other the like complaints, which often 
reaſon, theſe authors preſer a regular method; by in- 
vitrio 


as all warm and weak liquors; and afterwards ſtrength- 


a greater number by a ſmaller; and which ſhews how 


is 43 Which is thus diſpoſed, 3) 12 (4 quotient. 
ec. Execution with a Quousgus. 8e 


QUOYL. see Quoit. | 


QUO 
„ 


it up in the body. Vomits, when injudiciouſly given, 
often give violent reachings, without bringing up an 

| rk, and 
other aſtringents, bring on obſtinate coſtiveneſs, flatu- 
lencies, ſtraitneſs of the breaſt, and many other diſor- 
ders, ſuch as the jaundice, dropſy, cœdematous ſwell- 


ſucceed the too large or injudicious uſe of it: for this 


ciging the tough matter in the-primre vie, with tartarum 
atum, and the like, then giving, a gentle eme- 
tic; after this, gentle diaphoretics and diluents, ſuch 


ening the ſtomach and bowels by bitters and ſubaſtrin- 
gents, among which the bark has its place, though in 
imaller quantities than when truſted to alone in the uſual 
To Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 360. See Intermitting 
EVER. EO OT AY TA M 
UOTIDIAN, Double, returns twice in 2222 hours. 
atin quoties, 

in Arithmetic, the number reſulting from the diviſion of 
often the ſmaller is contained in the greater, or how oſt 
the diviſor is contained in the dividend. . 
In diviſion, as the diviſor is to the dividend, ſo is unity 
to the quotient. Thus the quotient of 12 divided by 3 


XECU TION. 
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4 liquid confonant; and the ſeventeenth letter the ture; call, &c. ſhe leaves purſuing her prey, or quarry, 
R of the alphabet. | | tee . 


1 and recovers the fiſt. | 

The grammarians hold it a ſemi-vowel eſpeci-| RaBATE, in Commerce. See REBATE. 5 | 

9 ally in the Greek, where, in common with-the RABBET, in Carpentry, is a deep groove or channel, cut 
in a piece of timber longitudinally, to receive the edge 


other vowels, it admits an aſpirate, &c. though whether | g 
the aſpirate ſhould be ſounded before or after it, is fome| of a plank, or the ends of a number of planks, which 


doubt. We find inſtances of each. | „„ „ be ſecurely faſtened therein. The depth of this 
Thus sen the Latins wrote rheda; and poJoy the F#tolians| channel is equal to the thickneſs of the plank; fo that 


wrote Gpoden 5 and in Engliſh words derived from the 


Greek it is followed by an 5, as rhapſody: The ancient 
SGoths, and Teutones, Littleton o 
fixed h tor. See H. 


little elevated towards the palate. 5 | 

The Hebrews allow the r the privilege of a guttural ; 
that is, they never double it, which yet is done by the 
Arabs, Greeks, and Latins, ce. | | 
Perſius calls the r, litera canina, becauſe the dogs ſeem 
_ to pronounce it in ſnarling; yet it ſhould ſeem to have 


had a ſofter ſound among the Romans than 2 us, 
pbPuy its being frequently interpoſed to prevent the cla 


ing 
of vowels; as in rarus, agaiog, nurus from wo, murex 
from ua, mus muris from ws Aug; and this ſoftneſs 
was ſuch as frequently occaſioned its being dropt as uſe- 
leſs in writing. | Fo 
Thus, for Hane 
even Tuſc ; and for ſurſum, rurſus, prorſus, ſuſum, ru- 
fus, profes In effect, there was that agreement between 
the ſound of the s and r,, that as the Romans avoided 
the doubling of their conſonants, it was no wonder they 


here dropped the r in ſuch words; the s ſupplying the| 
place of both. Hence too it came too paſs, that what 


they at firſt pronounced aſa, aſena, caſmen, was after- 


wards ara, arena, carmen; and thoſe firſt named Fu/ii| 


and Falęſii were afterwards called Furii and Falerii. Ci- 


cCexro tells us, the Papirii were firſt called Papiſii; and | 


even fixes the time when the change was made, viz. in 


the year of Rome 415. Feſtus adds, that olera, pignora, | 


blurima, were anciently written oleſa, pignoſa, pluſima. 

rom the ſame ſoftneſs of the ſound a; 25 

de uſed indifferently with the /, in many words; e. gr. 
Latiaris and Latialis, Palilia and Parilia, & e. 8 


Though the r more frequently degenerated into 1; thus Jos 


remures beeame changed into lemures; interlego, perluceo, 
into intelligo and pelluceo; frater into fratellus, &c. and 


the ſame is ſometimes done between x and r, as æreus, 
and neus, &c. . „„ 
In the notes of the ancients, R. or RO. ſignified Roma z | 
R. C. Romana civitas; R. G. C. rei gerende cauſa ;| 

K. G. F. regis 


R. F. E. D. rede fatlum & diftum; 
filius; R. P. res publica, or Romani principes; and R. 
Ke. R. F. F. F. res Romana ruct ferro, fame, flamma. 
R was anciently a numeral letter, ſignifying 80; according 
- to the vera. ee 1 5 


| Oftoginta dabit tibi R, fequis numerabit. 


When a daſh was added at top, as R, it ſignified eighty þ 


- thouſand, | 
The Greek ev, e, with a ſmall mark over it, ſignified a 
hundred; with the ſame mark under it, it denoted 1000 
* 100 : thus p ſignified 100,000. 


In the Hebrew numeration * denoted 200; and with 


| two herizontal points over it 1000 x 200; thus % = 
200,000, | yu ; 


R on the French coins denotes their being ſtruck at Or- 


leans. 
R, or R, in Medicinal Preſcription, ſtands for recipe, take. | 


RABA TE, in Falconry. A hawk is ſometimes ſaid to ra- 


ſerves, always pre- 


they frequently wrote Thuſci, and On the other hand, when we prefix the term to the pro- 


the time of the birth of Chriſt ; though it had 
_ ciently given to ſeveral magiſtrates and officers of ſtate, 


and to thoſe who were of ſuperior rank and condition in 
- life, See Eſther, i. 8. Jer. Ali. 1. * 


the r, it came to 


bate, when, by the motion of the hand of the bearer, | 


Vol. IV, Ne 295. | | 


when the end of the latter is let into the rabbet, it will 
be level with the outſide of the piece. Thus, in ſhip- 


carpentry, the ends of the lower planks of a ſhip's bot= 
1 5 tom terminate upon the ſtem afore, and the ſtern-port 
The ſound is formed by a guttural extruſion of the breath, 

vibrated through the mouth, with a ſort of quivering mo- 
tion of the tongue drawn from the teeth, with the tip a 


abaft, with whoſe ſides their ſurfaces are even. The 
ſurface of the garboard ſtreak, whoſe edge is let into 


the keel, is, in the ſame manner, level with the ſide of 


the keel at the extremities of the veſſel. 


RABBET-plane. See Rabbet-PLANE. 
RABBETING, in Carpentry, the planing o 
channels, or grooves, in boards. | | 
RABBI, or RaBBi1N, a doctor of the Jewiſh law. 
The word in its original 70 ſignifies maſker. 
The words rabbi and rabbin have the ſame ſignificationz 
pet is there ſome difference in their uſe. When we 


ſpeak abſolutely, and without applying the term to any 


proper name, we ſay rabbin, not rabbi, Thus, we ſay, 
it would be unjuſt to attribute to the ancient rabbins all 


the notions of the modern ones. 


per name of ſome Jewiſh doctor, we ſay rabbi, not rab- 


bin; rabbi Salomon Jarchi is of this opinion. 


Yet. rabbi having no Pang we ſay, the rabbins Juda 


Chiug, and Juda ben Chabin, are the authors of two an- 
cient Hebrew grammars. 5 bs 


The title rabbi is ſaid to have been firſt aſſumed, 282 di- 


ſtinguiſhing title of honour, by men of learnin 


2 about 


en an- 


| | EE ſob, xxxii. 9. 
The firſt Jewiſh rabbi ſaid to have been diſtinguiſhed 
with any title of honour was Simeon, the ſon of Hillel, 


who ſucceeded his father as preſident of the Sanhedrim; 
and his title was that of rabban. The later rabbies tell 
us, that this title was conferred with much ceremony. 
When a perſon had gone through the ſchools, and was 
thought worthy of this degree, k 


raiſed above the company; and then were delivered to 


him a key and a table-book ; the key as a ſymbol of the 


authority conferred on him to communicate the knowledge 
he had acquired, which key he wore as a badge of ho- 
nour, and when he died, it was buried with him; and 


the table-book was a Le of his diligence in his ſtu- 


dies, and deſire of farther improvement. To theſe cere- 
monies were added the impoſition of hands by the dele- 
gates of the ſanhedrim, and the proclamation of his 
title. It has been diſputed, chiefly between Vitringa and 
Selden, whether our Lord had taken the degree and title 


of rabbi in the Jewiſh ſchools ; Vitringa maintains the 
affirmative, and Selden the negative. See Jennings's 


Jewiſh Ant. vol. i. p. 400, &c. 
The Jewiſh writers diſtinguiſh betwixt the titles rab, 


_ rabbi, and rabban. As for rab and rabbi, the only diſ- 


ference betwixt them is, that rab was the title of ſuch as 
had had their education, and taken their degree in ſome 
foreign ſchool, e. gr. at Babylon ; whereas rabbi was the 
title of ſuch as were educated in the land of Judza, and 
more honourable than the other, But the higheſt and 
moſt honourable title was rabban; which, they ſay, was 
never conferred on more than ſeven perſons; viz. on R. 
Simeon, five of his deſcendants, and R. Jochanan, who 
was of a different family. | . 

The modern rabbins are * to a conſiderable reſpect 


r cutting of 


e was placed in a chair 


among 
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among the Jews: they have the firſt places in the ſyna- | 
gogues; they determine all matters and controverſies of 
religion, and very frequently pronounce upon civil af- 
fairs. 'They have even a power to excommunicate the 
diſobedient. | | | 
They retain a vaſt number of ſuperſtitious traditions, from 
the writings of their predeceſſors; which they obſerve as 
ſcrupulouſly as the 5 the law of Moſes. 
The ancient rabbins were infinite dealers in allegories. 
Their writings are almoſt wholly allegorical, particularly. 
their comments and interpretations of the Scripture. + 


They had a great number of rules, and forms of inter- | 


preting and quoting, which ſome modern writers ſuppoſe 
to have been followed by the apoſtles, in their interpre- 


tation and quotation of the prophecies of the Old Teſta- | 


ment, in the New. See OS: 

RABBINICAL charatter. See HEBRE w. 

RaBBINICAL Hebrew. See HEBREw. | 

RABBINIST, a follower of the doctrine of the rabbins; 
a term uſed in contradiſtinction to CaRALTE. 


Father Simon contends for Rabbani/t, or Rabbanite, in- 


ſtead of Rabbiniſi: in effect, the former readings are 


apparently prefetable to the latter; the word being de- 


_  Tived from the Hebrew Rabbanim, which is the name of 


the ſect, and which the Jews uſe to diſtinguiſh their doc- | 


tors from thoſe of the Caraite Jews. 


a a then, ſignifies a Jewiſh doctor who adheres to 
e itions of his fathers; not ſimply a rabbin or doc- | 
tor; for the Caraites, who oppoſe thoſe traditions, have 1 


the tra 


their rabbins as well as the other Jews. NT 
RABBIT, cuniculus, in Zoology, a well known animal of 


the narE-tnd, or the lepus cuniculus of Linnæus, with 


a a ſhort tail, and naked ears. In the wild ſtate the co- 


lour of the fur is brown; but in a tame ſtate it varies to | 


aà black, pied, and quite white; the eyes are of a fine 
red. In their wild ſtate they inhabit the temperate and 
5 wy, parts of Europe, and the hotteſt parts of Aſia and 
d ca. 5 | 3 
The female, or doe rabbit, goes with young thirty days, 
and then ſhe kindles; and if ſhe take not buck preſently 
| the loſes her month, or at leaſt. a fortnight, and often 
_ © © kills her young and eats them. | | 


In England they begin to breed at a year old, but in ſome 


: ” 


laces much ſooner ; and they continue breeding very 


+ * ſeven times a OE being common with them. They have 
uſually from four to eight in a litter, and hence it is that 


© a ſmall number at firſt will ſoon ſtock a whole warren, | 


if left to breed a little while undiſturbed. The does 
cannot fuckle their young till they have been at buck 
again; this therefore is to be done preſently, elſe there 
is a fortnight loſt of the time for the next brood, and the 


_ preſent brood alſo probably loſt. When the buck goes | 
to the doe, he always firſt beats and ſtamps ve rd | 


with his feet, and when he has copulated with her he 
falls backwards, and lies, as it were, in a trance; in 


this ſtate it is eaſy to take him, but he ſoon recovers | 


. th from it. | | | 
The buck-rabbits, like our boar-cats, will kill the young 
ones, if they can get at them; and the does in the war- 


rens prevent this, by covering their ſtocks, or neſts, with 


gravel or earth, which they cloſe ſo artificially up with 


tze hinder part of their bodies, that it is hard to find | 


them out. They never ſuckle the young ones at any 
© other time than early in the morning, and late at night, 

and — for eight or ten days, cloſe up the hole at the 

mouth o th 

out. After this they begin to leave a ſmall opening, 

which they increaſe by degrees, till at length, when the 
are about three weeks old, the mouth of the hole is left 


wholly open, that they may go out; for they are at that 


W 


e neſt, in this careful manner, when they go 


. * 


good food. In winter they will eat hay, oats, and chaff, and 
theſe may be given three times a day ;z but when they eat 
green things, it muſt be obſerved that they are not to 
drink at al, for it would throw them into a dropſy. At 
all other times a very little drink ſerves their turn, but 
that muſt always be freſh. When any green herbs or 
aſs are cut for their food, care muſt be taken that there 
is no hemlock among it; for though they will eat this 
greedily among other things, when offered to them, yet 
it is ſudden poiſon to them. | | 
| Rabbits are ſubject to two I infirmities. Firſt, 
the rot, which 1s cauſed by the giving them too large a 
quantity of s, or from the giving them freſh ga- 
d with the dew or rain hanging in drops upon them. 
It is exceſs of moiſture that always cauſes this diſeaſe; 
the greens therefore are always to be given dry, and a 
ſufficient quantity of hay, or other dry food, intermixed 
with them, to take up the abundant moiſture of their 
juices. On this account the very beſt food that can be 
given them is the ſhorteſt and ſweeteſt hay that can be 
got, of which one load will ſerve two hundred couples a 
ear; and out of this ſtock 'of two hundred, two hun- 
red may be eat in the family, two hundred ſold to the 
markets, and a ſufficient number kept in caſe of acci- 
dents. Propane 0 Wa a & | , 
The other general diſeaſe of theſe creatures is a ſort of 
madneſs; this may be known by their wallowing and 
tumbling about with their heels upwards, and hopping 
in an odd manner into their boxes. This diſtemper is 
ſuppoſed to be owing to the rankneſs of their feeding; 
and the general cure is the keeping them low, and giving 
them the prickly herb, called tare-thiſtle, to eat. s 
The general computation of males and females is, that 
one buck rabbit will ſerve for nine does; ſome allow ten 
to one buck; but thoſe who go beyond this always ſuffer 
for it in their breed. 55 . 
The wild rabbits are to be taken either by ſmall cur dogs, 
or by ſpaniels bred up to the ſport; and the places of 
hunting thoſe who ſtraggle from their burrows, is under 
_ cloſe hedges or buſhels, or among 'corn-fields and freſh 
paſtures. The owners uſe to courſe them with ſmall 
greyhounds ; and yo they are ſeldom killed this way, 
yet they are driven back to their burrows, and are pre- 
vented from being a to others. 'The common me- 
thod of taking them is by nets, called pur ſe-nets, and fein- 
rets. The FERRET is ſent into the hole to force them + 
out, and the purſe-net veg Hens over the hole, takes 
them as they come out. The ferrets mouths muſt be 
muffled, and then the rabbit gets no harm. For the 
more certain taking of them, it may not be improper to 
itch up a hay-net or two, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
burrows that are intended to be hunted : thus very few of _ 
the number that are attempted will eſcape. The method 
7 the dog, called the LURCHER and TUMBLER, is 
o a very good one. | | Y 6 
Some, who have no ferrets, ſmoak the rabbits out of their 
holes with burning brimſtone and orpiment. This cer- 
tainly brings them out into the nets, but then it is a very 
troubleſome and offenſive method, and is very detrimen- 
tal to the place, as no rabbit will for a long time after- 
wards come near the burrows, which have been fumed 
with theſe ſtinking ingredients. i | 
The tyſticle of a rabbit is a very good object for examin- 
ing the ſtructure of this part 'F generation in animals. 
The teſticles of various animals are very variouſly com- 
poſed, but all, in general, of veſſels variouſly rolled and 
folded together; and even the human teſticles are of the 
ſame ſort, being compoſed ſolely of rolls of veſſels, with- 
out any intermediate ſubſtance, only conſiſting of veſſels 
and their liquors. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 52. | 
The ſkins of rabbits are a great article of commerce, num- 
bers being exported to China : the fur is of great uſe in 
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time grown big enough to take care of themſelves, and 

| to feed on graſs. 7050 5 the hat-manufactory. | 5 

f People who keep rabbits tame for profit, breed them in | RABCHORCADO, in Ornithology, the name of an Ame- 

ir © -hutches but theſe muſt be kept very neat and clean, elſe | rican bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg with many fabulous 
1 they will be always ſubject to diſeaſes. Care muſt be] circumſtances. All that ſeems certainly known is, that 
"> taken alſo to keep the bucks and does apart till the latter | its tail is very remarkably forked. 3 
f i have juſt kindled; then they are to be turned to the |RABDOIDES. See Rrxanpoipts. | 
. bucks again, and to remain with them till they ſhun and |RABDOLOGY. See RAG DOLOG v. 
1 Makes e RABDOMANCY. See RRHABDOMANcx. 
3: Hi Ihe general direction for the chooſing of tame rabbits is, RABEBOIA, a name given by ſome to the roots of the 
— i to pick the largeſt and faireſt ; but the breeder ſhould re- flammula major. | | 
* hall | member, that the ſkins of the filver-haired ones ſell bet- | RABLA prior, in Chronology, is the name of the third month 
3 ii ter than any other. The food of the tame rabbits may | of the Arabic year, conſiſting of thirty days; and Rabia 
I N | de colewort and cabbage-leaves, carrots, parſneps, apple- pPoſlerior is the name of the fourth month, confiſting of 
15 i _ . © rinds, green corn, and vetches, in the time of the year; | twenty-nine days. | 5 Fad 
1 allo vine-leaves, graſs, fruits, oats, and oatmeal, milk- | RABICH, a name given by Leo Africanus to a tree or 
— 8 D 


wo | - 8, and the like ; but with theſe moiſt | ſhrub growing very plentifully in many parts of Africa 
; © | ; * foods they muſt always have a proportionable Panty of 1 the fruit of which is much co" Seach 4 * natives. He 
1 the dry foods, as hay, bread, oats, bran, and the like, | ſays that the tree rabich is prickly, and that the fruit is 
otherwiſe. they will grow pot-bellied, and die. Bran | round and like a cherry, but ſmaller, and of the taite of 
and grains mixed together have been alſo found to be very | the jujude. „ 

5 | | | | 5 RAhIEL, 


R A 


RABIEL, a name given by fome authors to DRAGON's | 
blood. | | 3” WY MEE 2 5 
RABIES canina. See MapNsss from the bite, &c. | 
RABINET, a name formerly given'to a ſmall piece of ord- 
nance, between a falconet and a baſe, Its dimenſions, 
&c. ſee under CANNON, | | Oe, 
RABIRA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs TIN, OATS way 1 
RABOLANE, in Ornithology, a name given by many to 
the lagopus, a bird found on the ſnowy mountains, and 
called by ſome the white PARTRIDGE. 5 
RABRI, a name given by ſome authors to bole armenic. | 
RACA, or Racua, a Syriac term, found in the Goſpel of | 
St. Matthew, chap. v. 22. and preſerved in moſt tranſ- | 
lations. | ; | Fad 
Father Simon obſerves, that the Greek tranſlator of St. 
Matthew's Goſpel retained the Syriac raca, which he 
found in the original, becauſe it was very common amon 
the Jews. And St. Jerom, Luther, the Engliſh tranſ- | 
lators, thoſe of Geneva, Louvain, Port-royal, &c. ſtill | 
reſerve it in their reſpective languages. 5 
. F. Bouhours chooſes rather to expreſs the ſenſe thereof 
in a ſort of paraphraſe, thus: he that ſays to his brother, 


r 


ſerve to be condemned by the tribunal of the council, 
&c. 5 2 : | 
Moſt tranſlators, except the Engliſh, and F. Simon, for 
raca write racha ; but the former orthography ſeems the 
| beſt founded; all the Latin copies having raca, and all | 
the Greek ones pana, or, with Heſychius, bara, which 
is the ſame; all, we mean, but St. Irenzus, and Beza's 
copy, now at Cambridge, which have bee. In effect, 
the origin of the word ſhews it ſhould be raca; as com- 
ing from the Syriac NP") raca, of the Hebrew ret p, 
empty, ſhallow. 55 | © OED 
RACCOON, in Zoology. See Rackxoon. OO cl 
RACCOURCY, in Heraldry, fignifies the ſame as corp, 
that is, cut off, or /hortened; and denotes a croſs, or other 
ordinary, when it does not extend to the edges of the 
eſcutcheon, as they always do when abſolutely named, 
without ſuch diſtinction. | | I 
RACE, in general, ſignifies running with others, in order 
do obtain a prize, either on foot, or by riding on horfe-| 
back, in chariots, &c. wg TE 3 
| Racing was one of the exerciſes among the ancient Gre- 
cian games, which was performed in a courſe, contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five paces ; and thoſe who 
contended in theſe foot-races were 1 clothed in 
armour. Chariot and horſe-races alſo made a part of | 
theſe ancient GAMES | | | 5 


Rack, in Genealogy, a lineage, or extraction, continued | 
from father to ſon. Do ig oh oe 

The word is French, formed from the Latin radix, root; 
as intimating the root of the genealogical tree. 9 51 
In ſeveral orders of knighthood, as in that of Malta, &c. | 

the candidates muſt prove a nobility of four races or de- 
ſcents. | Te. | — 
In ſome republics the magiſtrates are to prove themſelves | 
of plebeian race, to be qualified. 2:2 | 
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race, the ſecond race, the third race. We alſo ſay the 
race of the Ottomans, the Arſacidz, the Ptolemies, &c. | 
Rack, in Natural Hiſtory. See CIBDELOPLACIA. 
____ RACEMIFEROUS, in 3 denotes bearing in cluſters. 
 RACEMUS, or cluſter, in Botany, a ſtalk divided or 
branched into ſeveral foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining the flowers 


ſpike, the laſt from a panicle. 

RACHA. See Raca. Re I, r 

RACHISA GRA, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians for the 

out in the ſpine of the back. 1 =o 

RACHITIS, or rather RyacurTis, in Medicine, a diſeaſe 
affecting the bones of children; more uſually called the 

niente, 

RACING, the riding heats for a plate or other 232 | 

Horſes for this ule ſhould be as light as poſſible, large, 
long, and well-ſhaped, nervous, o eat mettle, and 
ood wind, with ſmall legs, and neat ſmall ſhaped feet. 
The firſt thing to be e in this ſort of gaming is 
the chooſing a rider; for it is not only neceſſary that he 

2 be very expert and able, but he muſt alſo be very 

oneſt. | | | : 

He muſt have a very cloſe ſeat, his knees being turned 
cloſe to the ſaddle ſkirts, and held firmly there, and the 
toes turned inwards, ſo that the ſpurs may be turned out- 
ward to the horſe's belly; his left hand governing the 
horſe's mouth, and his right the whip. During the 
whole time of the race he muſt take caxe to fit firm in the 

_ ſaddle, without waving or ſtanding up in the ſtirrups. 

Some jockies fancy this is a Ong eat; but it is cer- 
tain, that all motions of this kind do 


* 


Homme de peu de ſens, man of little underſtanding, ſhall de-| / 


The French reckon' their kings by races as, the firſt 5 


or fruits ſet together, as the branches of grapes, currants, | 
&c. The firſt of theſe conditions diſtinguiſhes it from a 
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the horſe. In ſpurring the horſe, it is not to be done by 
ſticking the calves of the legs cloſe to the horſe's ſides, 
as if it were intended to — 

but, on the contrary, the toes are to be turned a' li 
outwards, that the heels being brought in, the ſpurs may 

* be brought to touch the fides. A ſharp touch of this 
ind will be of more ſervice toward the quickening a 


horſe's pace, and will ſooner draw blood than one of the 


common coarſe kicks. The expert jockey will never ſpur 
his horſe until there is 2 occaſion, and then he will 
avoid ſtriking him under the fore-bowels between the 


| ſhoulders and girth; this is the tendereſt part of a horſe, 


and a touch there is to be reſerved for the greateſt ex- 
tremity. | 


As to whipping the horſe, it ought always to be done 


over the ſhoulder on the near ſide, except in very hard 


running, and on the point of victory; then the horſe is 
to be ſtruck on the flank with a ſtrong jerk ; for the ſkin 
= moſt tender of all there, and moſt ſenſible of the 
laſh. | 

When a horſe is whipped and ſpurred, and is at the top 
of his ſpeed; if he claps his ears in his pole, or whiſks 
his tail, it is a proof that the jockey heats him hard, and 
then he ought to give him as much comfort as he can, by 
ſawing the ſmaffle backwards and forwards in his mouth, 


and by that means „ to open his mouth, which 


will give him wind, and be of great ſervice. If there be 
any high wind ſtirring in the time of riding, the artful 
jockey will let his adverſary lead, holding hard behind 
im, till he ſees an opportunity of giving a looſe; yet, 
in this caſe, he muſt keep ſo cloſe behind, that the + an 
horſe may keep the wind from him; and that he ſittin 
low, may at once ſhelter himſelf under him, and aſſiſt 


the ſtrength of the horſe. If the wind happen to be in 


their back, a juſt contrary method is to be taken with it; 
the expert jockey is to keep directly behind the adverſary, 
that he may have all the advantage of the wind to blow 
his-horſe along, as it were, and at the ſame time inter- 

ept it in regard to his adverſary. 5 
W * running on level carpet- ground, the jockey is to 


bear his horſe as much as the adverſary will give him 
leave, becauſe the horſe is naturally more inclined to 
ſpend himſelf on this ground: on the contrary, on deep 
earths he may have more liberty, as he will there ſpare 


himſelf. 


In _ up hill the horſe is always to be favoured, by 5 
im hard, for fear of running him out of wind; 
but in running down hill, if the horſe's feet and ſnoul- 


bearing 


ders will bear it, and the rider dares venture his neck, he 


may have a full looſe. If the horſe have the heels of the 


reſt, the jockey muſt always ſpare him a little, that he 


may have a reſerve of ſtrength, to make a puſh at the 
laſt poſt, | 2 


— 


A great deal depends on the jockey's knowing the nature 


of the horſe that is to run againſt him; for by managing 
accordingly, great advantages are to be obtained: thus, 


if the oppoſite horſe is of a hot and fiery diſpoſition, the 
jockey 1s either to run juſt behind him, or cheek by joul 
with him, making a noiſe with the whip, and by that 


means forcing him on faſter than his rider would have 
him, and conſequently ſpending him ſo much the ſooner ; 


or elſe keep juſt before him, in ſuch a flow gallop, that 


he may either over-reach, or Dy treading on the heels of 
i | 


the fore horſe, endanger tumbling over... | 
Whatever be the ground that the adverſary's. horſe runs 


worſt on, the cunning jockey is to ride the moſt violently 
over; that by this means it will often happen, that in 


following he either ſtumbles or claps on the back ſine ws. 
The ſeveral corrections of the hand, the whip, and the 


ſpur, are alſo to be obſerved in the adverſary, and in what 


manner he makes uſe of them ; and when it is perceived, 
by any of the ſymptoms, of holding down the ears, or 


_ whiſking the tail, or ſtretching out the noſe like a pig, 


that the horſe is almoſt blown, the buſineſs is to keep 
him on to this ſpeed, and he will be foon thrown out or 
diſtanced. If the horſe of the opponent looks dull, it is 
a ſign his ſtrength fails him; and if his flanks beat much, 


it is a ſign that his wind begins to fail him, and his 


ſtrength will ſoon do ſo too. | 

After every heat for a plate, there muſt be dry ſtraw, and 
dry cloths, both linen and woollen, ready to rub him 
down all over, after taking off the ſweat with what is 
called a ſweat-knife ; that 1s, a piece of an old ſword- 


blade, or ſome ſuch thing. Some adviſe the ſteeping the 


cloths in urine and falt-petre the day before, and letting 
them be dried in the ſun for this occaſion. After the 
horſe has been well rubbed with theſe, he ſhould be chafed 
all over, with cloths wetted in common water till the 
time of ſtarting again. When it is certainly known that 
the horſe is good at the bottom, and will ſtick at the 
mark, he ſhould be rid every heat to the beſt of his per- 
formance; and the jockey is, as much as poſſible, to 


avoid 
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avoid riding at any particular horſe, or ſtaying for any, | 
but to ride out the whole heat with the beſt 


that is hard to manage, hard mouthed, and difficult to 
be held, he is to be ſtarted behind the reſt of the horſes | 
with all imaginable coolneſs and gentleneſs; and when 
hae begins to ride at ſome command, then the jockey is to 
put up to the other horſes; and if they ride at their eaſe, þ 
and are hard held, they are to be drawn on faſter; and 
jf it be perceived, that their wind begins to rake hot, and 
- they want a ſob, the bulineſs is to keep them up to that 

ſpeed; and when they are all come within three quarters 
of a mile of the poſt, then is the time to puſh for it, and 


* = 


When the race is over, the horſe is immediately to be 
_ clothed up, and rode home; and immediately on his 


LOY 


We ſhall here obſerve, that hor/e-races were a ſpecies of 
amuſement known in England in very early times. Fitz- 
Stephen, who wrote in the days of Henry II. records 
the great delight which the citizens of London took in 
the diverſion. Races appear likewife to have been in 
vogue in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and to have been | 
carried to ſuch exceſs as to have injured the fortunes of 
the nobility. Lord Herbert of Cherbury (ſee his Life by 
Mr. Walpole, p. 51.) enumerates theſe among the ſports | 


However, in the following - reign of James I. public 
races were eſtabliſhed ; and Garterly, in Yorkſhire, Croy- 
don, near London, and ſometimes Theobald's, near En- 
field-chace, where the king reſided, were the courſes in 


|. ſcales, and weighed before they ſtarted. Moſt of the | 
. celebrated races in the 1 were called bell-courſes, | 


bell. To this purpofe Camden ſays, that in 1607 there 
| were races near York, and the prize was a little golden 


the phr | 
paratively the beſt or moſt excellent, and correſponds . 
with the expreſſion of bearing the palm among the an- Rack, in the Manege, a pace wherein a horſe neither trots 


cuſtomary to have races performed in Hyde Park. See 


not to have been deſtined to 
time before the troubles of the reign of Charles I. when 


ter the Reſtoration. The king attended in perſon, and 
eſtabliſhed a houſe for his accommodation, and kept and 
entered horſes in his own name. Inſtead of bells, a 

ſilver bowl or cup, of the value of a hundred guineas, 

Was allotted for a prize; and upon this royal gift the 


4 
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the method of tying a bell round the neck of the ſheep, | | 
which leads the flock, and is, therefore, accounted the] Rack is alſo a wooden frame, made to hold hay or fodder 


beſt. | 


Horn: 
ſaddle place rubbed over with warm fack, and the places 
where the ſpurs have touched, with a mixture of urme| | 
and falt, and afterwards with a mixture of powder of jet 
and Venice turpentine ; after this he ſhould have a feed | 

of rye-bread, 
| theſe as much hay and oats as he will eat. His legs after 
this ſhould be bathed ſome time with a mixture of urine 


and falt-petre. 


( horſes, there being much cheating in that kind; nei- 
< ther do I ſee why a brave man ſhould delight in a crea- 

. < ture whoſe chief ufe is to help him to run away.” 
Jarvis Markham, who wrote on the management of horſes 
in 1599, mentions running horſes ; but at this time there | 

_ were only private matches made between gentlemen, who 


were prepared for running by the diſcipline of food, | 
phyſic, airing, and ſweats and clothing, which compoſe 
the preſent ſyſtem. The weight alſo which each horſe 
Was to carry was rigidly adjuſted ; the uſual weight of | 


| n 
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eed he can.“ 
If, on the contrary, he has a fiery horſe to ride, and one 


uſe the utmoſt ſpeed in the creature's power. 


coming into the ſtable the following drink is to be given 
him. Beat up the yolks of three eggs, and put them into 
a pint and half of new milk made warm; let there be 
added to this three pennyworth of ſaffron, and three | 
ſpoonfuls of ſallad-oil, and let the whole be given with a | 
Afﬀter this he is to be rubbed well down, and the 


en 2 good maſh, and at ſome time after 


For the preparation of the horſe before running, &c. ſee 
PLATE. Fg 


which he thought unworthy of a man of honour. * The 
« exerciſe (ſays he) I do not approve. of is running of 


were their own jockies, and rode their own horſes. 
which they were performed. The horſes at this time 


the riders being ſtated at ten ſtones, who were put into 


the prize and reward of the conquering horſes being a 


* 


bell. Upon this Berenger offers a conjecture, whether | 
ae of bearing the bell, which implies being com- 


cients, as a reward decreed to the ſwifteſt horſe in a race, 
is not more aptly deduced from this cuſtom, than from 


Cap. 19. 


RAC 


exploits of the ſucceſsful horſe, and his pedigree, were 
generally engraved. The ſum of a hundred guineas is 
now given in lieu of the ſilver bowl. 


When William III. was advanced to the throne, he not 
only added to the plates given to different places in the 


kingdom, but founded an academy for riding. Queen 


Anne continued the bounty of her predeceflors, with the 

addition of ſeveral plates. George I. towards the end 
ol his reign, diſcontinued the plates, and gave the ſum 
of a hundred guineas in their room. | 


In the thirteenth year of George II. an act was paſſed 


for the ſuppreſſion of races by poneys, and other ſmalt | 
and weak 
under the value of,.zo/.: are prohibited, under a penalty 


fes, by. which all matches for any prize 


of 2001. to be paid by the owner of each horſe running, 
and 100/. by ſuch as advertiſe the plate; and by which 


each horſe entered to run, if five years old, is obliged 
to carry, ten ſtone; if fix, eleven; and if ſeven, twelve. 
It is alfo ordained, that no perſon ſhall run any horſe at 


a courſe, unleſs it be his own, nor enter more than one 
horſe for the ſame plate, upon pain of forfeiting the 
horſes; and alſo every horſe-race muſt be begun and 


ended in the ſame day. Horſes may run for the value 


of col. with any weight, and at any place. 13 Geo. II. 
18 Geo. II. cap. 34. Pennant's Brit. Zool. 
vol. i. p. 6, &c. Berenger's Hiſt. and Art of Horſe- 
manſhip, vol. i. p. 185, &c. _ | | | 
We fhall here add, that at Newmarket there are two 


courſes, the long and the round: the firſt is exactly four 
miles, and about three hundred and eighty yards, i, e. 
ſeven thouſand four hundred and twenty yards. The fe- 
cond is fix thouſand fix hundred and forty yards. Chil- 
ders, the ſwifteſt horſe ever known, has run the firſt 


courſe in ſeven minutes and a half, and the ſecond in fix 


minutes forty ſeconds; which is at the rate of more than 


forty-nine feet in a ſecond. But all other horſes take up 


at leaſt ſeven minutes and fifty ſeconds in completing 


the firſt and longeſt courſe, and ſeven minutes only in 


the ſhorteſt, which is at the rate of more than forty-ſe- 


ven feet in a ſecond. And it is commonly ſuppoſed that 


theſe courſers cover, at eve | 
in length about twenty-four Engliſh feet. 


RACK, an engine of torture furniſhed with cords, &c. for 


extorting confeſſion from criminals. 


The duke of Exeter, conſtable of the Tower under Henry 
VI. with the duke of Suffolk, and others, N Be. - 


gin- Ee 


ſign to introduce the civil law into England; for a 
ning, the rack, or brake, allowed in many caſes by the 


civil law, was firſt brought to the Tower, where it is 


ſtill preſerved. In thoſe days the rack was called the 


duke of Exeter's daughter. 


It was occafionally uſed as an engine of ſtate, not of 


law, more than once in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


But when, upon the aflaſſination of Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, by Felton, it was propoſed. in the privy- 


council to put the affaſhn to the rack, in order to diſco- 


ver his accomplices ; the judges, being conſulted, de- 
_ Clared unanimouſly, to their own honour, and the ho- 
nour of the Englith law, that no ſuch proceeding was al 
lowable by the laws of England. 
this puniſhment, as a teſt and criterion of truth, was 


long ago very elegantly pointed out by Tully (pro Sulla, 
28.); though he lived in a ſtate wherein it was uſual to 
torture ſlaves, in order to furniſh evidence. Tamen (ſays 
he) illa tormenta gubernat dolor, moderatur natura cujuſ- 
que tum animi tum corporis, regit quæſitor, fleflit libido, 
corrumpit ſpes; infirmat metus; ut in tot rerum anguſtiis 


nihil veritati loci relinguatur. | 


nor ambles, but ſhuffles, as it were, between both. 


The racking pace is much the ſame as the Au LE; only 


that it is a ſwifter time, and a ſhorter tread. 


for cattle. 


About the latter end of the reign of Charles I. it was To RACK wines, &c. is to draw them from off their lees, 


ten in 1641, in Dodſley's Collection of Old Plays. 

Racing was much encouraged by Charles II. after his 
reſtoration; he gave public rewards and prizes, and ap- 

pointed races for his own amuſement at Datchet Mead, 


Beggars, or Jovial Crew, writ- 


the comedy of the Mer 


after their having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. 
TT.” | | | 3 


Rack-vintage, is frequently uſed for the ſecond Voyage 


our wine-merchants uſed to make into France for racked 
wines; whence they uſed to return about the end of De- 
cember. . 1 55 


when he reſided at Windſor. But the moſt diſtinguiſhed |RacK-rent, is the full yearly value of land let by leaſe, pay- 


ſpot for theſe exerciſes was Newmarket, which was at 
firſt frequented for the purpoſe of huntin 
a horſe-courſe till ſome 


races were diſcontinued z but they were revived ſoon af- 


: » , E 


and ſeems RACKE T, a kind of bat 


able by tenant for life or 82 &c. 


or ſhaft of a moderate length. 

The word is formed from the French, raquette, which 
Menage derives from the Latin, retetta, a | LE of 
rete, net; whence alſo reticum, and reticulum. _ 


Paſquier obſerves, that anciently they uſed no rackets at 
tennis, but played with the palm of the hand; and 


f hence, 8 


i. 


bound, a ſpace of ground 


ie uncertainty ef 


or ſtriking the ball at tennis; 
conſiſting uſually of a lattice, or net-work, of cat gut, 
{trained very tight over a circle of wood, with a handle 


hence he conjectures it is that the French call tennis 
play, jeu de pau me. He adds, that rackets were not in- 


troduced till a little before his time. 
RackerT is alſo a machine which the favages of Canada 


diouſly over the ſnow; made much in the manner of a 
tennis-racket. | ; | 
Its figure is a Tozenge, whereof the two obtuſe angles 
are rounded off. It is bound about with very fine thongs 


cloſer than thoſe of our rackets. _ 

In the middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe, lined with wool, 
or hair; to be tied on to the ankle: by which means the 
feet are prevented from ſinking in the ſnow. Rackets 
, oblige the perſon to take very ig ſteps, and, as we 
fay, to walk a great pace, to keep them 

againſt each other. | | 1 

RACKING, in Sea-language, denotes the faſtening of 


all not fall down, a 


. 


weighty body ſuſpended thereby 


practiſed when the boats are hung up to the ſhip's fide in 
tte night, in an open road or bay, leſt the rope of the 
tackle ſhould be untied by the inattention of ſome of the 
crew, by which accident the boat might be conſiderably 


ner. PE ada | 
RACK ON, or Raccoon, the vrsvs lotor of Linnæus, 
in Zoology, the name by which we commonly know an 


the beaver in the body, and its legs are as ſhort as in that 


aſh-coloured at the root. Sometimes from this mixture 
of colour the back appears plainly grey; and Margrave 


ochre colour. | 


from the forehead to the noſe a duſky line. The eyes 
are large, and ſurrounded with two broad patches of 
black; the noſe is black and ſharp-pointed ; its tail is very 
buſhy and annulated with black. Its feet are each divided 

into five flender toes; by the help of which it climbs 
trees as expertly as a monkey, and uſes the fore-feet as 


cleanly animal; and if there be water near, it always 
waſhes its food, be it what it will, before it eats it. It 
feeds on vegetables, but is alſo very fond of eggs, and 
will even ſeize birds if it can catch them. It is alſo very 


ceſſively drunk: at low-water it feeds much on oyſters, 
watching their opening, and with its paw ſnatching out 


in the mountains of Jamaica, and in the iſles of Maria 
in the South Sea, and is a creature eahly tamed. It is 
| Hunted for its ſkm ; the fur, next to that of the beaver, 
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of theolo 1 by the moſt eminent Socinian doc- 
tors, and firſt publiſhed at Racow in Poland in the year 


techiſm, or a tranſlation of it, was committed to the 


| ſtandard of Socinianiſm, and an accurate ſummary of the 
doctrine of that ſect. However, Moſheim obſerves, that 


tenets of the Socinians, and by no means a juſt repre- 
ſentation of the ſecret opinions and ſentiments of their 
doctors. Hence he ſays it never obtained among them 
the authority of a public confeſſion or rule of faith ; and 
hence the doctors of that ſect were authoriſed to correct 
and contradict it, and to ſubſtitute another form of doc- 


that it would have been inconſiſtent with the liberty, 


have limited their religious inquiries to this ſtandard, 
and by treating it as a rule of faith, they would have 
violated their expreſs declarations, that they dictated to 
no one, and afſumed no authority, Moſh, Eccl. Hiſt, 
vol. IV. p. 196, 8vo. | „„ 5 
ADIAL Curves, See Curves. © | 
RADIALIS externus primus et ſecundus, two muſcles cloſe- 
| ly united together; appearing, at firſt ſight, like one 
Vor. IV. J 296. : e | 


bind to their feet, to enable them to walk more commo- 


of leather, and the meſhes of it are much ſmaller and | 


rom knocking | 


two oppoſite parts of a tackle 3 ſo as that wy | 


though the rope, which forms the tackle, ſhould be 
- looſened by accident or neglect. This expedient is chiefly | 


damaged, and probably loſt or daſhed to pieces. Falco-| 


American animal, called coat; by the Braſilians. It is 
ſomething ſmaller than the beaver, and is of the ſhape of 


creature. The face, cheeks, and chin are White: the | 
upper part of the body is covered with hair, long, ſoft, | 
and thick ; black at the ends, whitiſh in the middle, and 
mentions another ſpecies, which is of a deep yellow or | 


The head is very like that of the fox in ſhape ; but that | 
the ears are ſhorter, roundiſh, and naked, and it has 


hands, to reach up its food to its mouth. It is a very 


fond of ſweet things and ſtrong liquors, and will get ex- 


the fiſh, and is ſometimes caught in the ſhell. It is very | 
common in the watm and temperate parts of America, | 


being excellent for making hats. Ray and Pennant. See | 


RACOW, Catechiſm of, in Ecelefiaftical Hiſtory, a ſyſtem | 


1609, with a dedication to our king James I. This ca- 
flames in England in the year 1653, by order of parlia- | 
ment. A new edition of it, corrected and enlarged, | 


was publiſhed at Stauropolis, in 1684. The Socin1ans | 
or UNITARIANs conſider this catechiſm as the great 


it is, in reality, no more than a collection of the popular | 


trine in its place. But to this account it has been replied, | 


for which they argue in the preface to this catechiſm, to 
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| muſcle, lying along the external angle of the rackus, 
between the os humeri and the carpus, being fleſhy near 
the former, and tendinous near the latter. ö | 
In many ſubjects we find theſe two muſcles entirely dif- 
tinct from one end to the other; and they may, in that 
ſtate, be named radialis externus primus, and ratialis ex- 
ternus ſecundus, regard being had to the inſertion of their 
tendons. Sometimes the two fleſhy portions adhere 
cloſely together, appearing to make * one body, but 
the tendons are always diſtinct and ſeparates The firſt 
is inſerted above in the criſta. of the external condyle of 
the os humeri, below the inſertion of the ſupinator lon- 
gus. The ſecond is inſerted in the fame condyle below 
the inſertion. of the firſt, and in the neighbouring articu- 
lar ligament. From thenee the two' fleſhy bodies run 
down very cloſe together, and having reached the mid- 
dle of the outſide of the radius, each of them termi- 
nates in a long tendon. W Wh 
The two tendons accompany each othet to the extremity 
of the radius, and having paſſed under a particular an- 
nular ligament, they are divided, as it were, into two 
cornua, from whence the ancients, who looked upon 
them as but one muſcle, called it bicornis. One of theſe 
tendons is inſerted anteriorly in the baſis of the firſt me- 
tacarpal bone, the other nearly in the ſame part of the 

ſecond bone; and the tendon of the firſt is ſometimes 

double, appearing like another bieornis. Winſlow. See 

X TENSOR carpi. ; | 


RADTAL Is internus, a long muſcle, very like in ſhape to 


the ulnaris externus, but ſituated more obliquely. Its 
fleſhy portion is fixed by a ſhort tendon to the outer and 
upper fide of the inner condyle of the os humeri, from 
thence it paſſes obliquely toward the radius, and run- 
ning along about two-thirds of that bone, it forms a 
long tendon, which continues in the ſame courſe; and 
at the lower extremity of the radius, paſſes under a par- 
ticular annular ligament, and under the infertion of the 
muſculus thenar. This tendon is at length inſerted 
chiefly in the inſide of the baſis of the firſt metacarpal 
bone, and alſo often in the ſecond, and a little in the 
firſt phalanx of the thumb; having firſt paſſed through 
the channel of -the os trapezium which ſuſtains the 
thumb. Winſlow. See FLEXoR carpi radialis. 
RADIANT point, or RADIATING point, is any point of a 
viſible object, whence rays proceed. = 
Every radiant point diffuſes innumerable rays all round : 


but only thoſe radiants are viſible, from which right lines 


may be drawn to the pupil; becauſe the rays are all 
right lines. 5 | | | | 
All the rays proceeding from the ſame radiant continually 
diverge ; the cryſtalline collects or reunites them again. 
Every ray is ſuppoſed to carry with it the ſpecies, or 
image, of the radiant. e | 
RADIATED, in Botany, an epithet applied to round flat 
flowers, conſiſting of adiſk, and a ſingle row of longiſh 
pointed leaves, ranged all around it in manner of rays, 
or ſpokes. e | on. 
Radiated flowers are properly ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi- 
florets ſet round a diſk, fo as to reſemble a radiant ſtar : 
ſuch are daiſies, chamomile-flowers, ſun-flowers, &c. 
| Theſe are ſometimes alſo called radiated diſcous flowers. 
A radiated flower has two parts ; its middle part, which 
is called the diſk, and which is wholly made up of floſ- 
cules ; and the other part, which is called the circle or 
border, which is wholly made up of ſemi-floſcules, or elſe 
of plain flat leaves; but that is leſs common. The floſ- 
_ cules and ſemi-floſcules both uſually adhere to the em- 
bryos, and to the thalamus of the flower, being con- 

_ tained in one general cup. Theſe embryos finally ripen 
into ſeeds ; ſometimes furniſhed with down, ſometimes 
with foliaceous heads, and ſometimes without either, 
and ſometimes marginated. Of theſe ſeeds ſome are 
wrapped round with a kind of caſe or capſule, others are 
ſeparated from one another by ſmall perpendicular 


p-. 480. 85 

RavI1aTED ay, among Boetaniſts. See LEAB. 5 

The word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of medals, and in he- 
raldry, where the ancient crowns are called radiated 
crowns, corone radiate. See CROWN, _ = 

RADIATION, in Phe, the action of a body diffuſing 
rays of light as from a centre, | . 
Every viſible body is a radiating body; it being only by 
means of its rays that it affeQts the ee. 
The ſurface of a radiating body may be coneeived as con- 
fiſting of radiant points. OE. 2 5 

RADIATION, place of, See PLACE. + 

RADIATION, or IRRADIATION, is alſo uſed by ſome 
authors, to expreſs the manner of the motion of the 
animal ſpirits; on a ſuppoſition, that they are diffuſed 
from the brain towards all parts of the body, through 

the little canals of the nerves, as light is from a lucid body. 


leaves. See Tab. x. of Botany, Claſs 14. Tour. Inſt, 
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RabDicuLA, in Botany. See Mater-CRESssEs. 


RAD 


But, in lieu of a radiation, the moderns rather incline 


to the opinion of the crRcvLaTION of the ſpirits. 
RADICAL, radicalis, in Plyle, &c. ſomething ſerv- 
ing as a baſis or foundation; or which, like a root, is the 

ſource or principle whence any thing ariſes. | 


The ſchools talk much of a radical moiſture inherent in | 


the ſeeds of all animals, which nouriſhes and preſerves 

the vital heat or flame, as oil does a lamp ; and which, 

when exhauſted, life is extinguiſhed. _ | 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that this radical moiſture is a mere 

* chimera; unleſs we thereby mean the maſs of blood, 

which is the promptuary whence all the other juices and 

- humours are derived; and which, while it circulates, 
_ ſuſtains life, &c. | "i 


PS * : | 1 1 7 
In grammar, we uſe term, radical words, for RooTs | 


and primitives; in oppoſition to compounds aud deriva- | 


WS Cs „„ 
RapicaL numbers, numeri radicales, in the Italian muſic, 


are 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and ſometimes 10, Which 


are often met with in muſical compoſitions, to denote 


| the accords of the thorough baſſes: 2 ſtands for the ſe- 
cond and its duplicates; 3 for the third; 4 for the 


fourth, &c. . | 
RapicaL leaf, among Botanifls. See LEAF: my 
RavDicaL-fign, in 45 

root of a quantity. 
Vis 


root; 


: 


the cube root, &c. | 


RADICATION, in Phy/c, the action whereby plants take 


root, or thoot out roots. 


Ihe French Royal Academy of Sciences have made a great 


number of curious obſervations on the germination and | 


_ radication of plants. 


Ty R ADICLE, radicula, little 7000 in Botany, denotes that 


part of the ſeed of a plant, which, upon its vege- 
tation, becomes a little root, by which the tender plant 
at firſt receives its nouriſhment before the after-root is 
formed. This is that part of the ſeed which, in making 


malt, ſhoots forth, and is called the come or comb. See 


Pl. aN Ts and PERPENDICULARITY. 


RADII brevis. See BRE VIS. ; | 
porting the membrane, forming the fins in fiſhes, and 

called by Artedi Hula radiata pinnarum, from their 
running from the baſe to the ſummit in the form of rays. 
See FIN, | 5 


. - 


Of theſe radii ſome are prickly, others not. The prickly 


ones are always hard and rigid, the others are always 


_ ſoft and flexile, whether they terminate ſingle, or are 


_ ſplit into two or more branches at the extremity. The 
_ prickly ones are always formed of ſingle bones; the others 
always of two bones, each applied cloſely and evenly to 


one another. When the fiſh is alive, it is not always 


_ eaſy to ſeparate. theſe, but when it is boiled, they are 
_ eaſily parted at the baſe, and ſometimes all the way up. 
The ſofter and the more flexile theſe bones are, the more 


numerous, tranſverſe, and lucid internodia they have 
in them. The cyprini give us many inſtances of this, | 
as alſo the clupeæ, the coregones, and the efoces. 'Thoſe | 


which have fewer of theſe internodia, or tranſverſe lines, 


are ſomewhat more rigid, though not aculeate, or prickly : 


this we fee in the pleuronecti and gadi. Beſide theſe 
radii, there are certain other ſmall bones which are of 
_ an. oblong figure, and ſerve to ſuſtain the baſes of the 
back-fins, and the fin at the anus. The back-fins, and 
| thoſe at the anus, are not joined by their rays to ſome 


one large muſcle, or large bone, as the pectoral and ven- 


_ tral fins are; but every radius, or bone in theſe fins, is 


affixed to an oblong bone, erected perpendicularly between | 


the apophyſes of the vertebra and the back of the fin. 


* RADIOMET ER, a name which ſome writers give to the | 


radius aſtronomicus, or Jacob's flaff. See FORE-STAFEF. 


RA DIS H, raphanus, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia 


ſiliguoſa claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is erect, and compoſed of four ob- 
long leaves; the flower has four heart-ſhaped petals, 
placed in form of a-croſs, which ſpread open, and are 
narrow at their baſe; it hath four honey glands, one 
pair on each fide the ſhort ſtamina between them and 
the ſtyle, and the other between each of the long ſta- 
mina and the empalement; it hath fix ere ſtamina, 
two, which are oppolite, are of the length of the em- 
palement, the other four are as long as the baſe of the 
petals, terminated by ſingle ſummits, with an oblong 


ſwelling germen, crowned by a headed ſtigma; the 


. germen afterwards becomes an oblong, ſmooth, ſpungy 


pot, having an acute point, ſwelling and almoſt jointed, 


ving two cells, divided by an intermediate partition, 


filled with roundiſh ſeeds. iller enumerates five, and 


Linnzus four ſpecies. 


gebra, the ſign or character of the 


the character of radicality, and expreſſes the ſquare | 


RA DI inna um, iu {chthyolegy, the little lender bones ſup-| 


R A 


garden r«di/h, which is the only ſpecies cultivated by our 


| gardeners: theſe are called by them the ſmall-topped 


radiſh, the deep red, the pale red or ſalmon, and the 
lony-topped ſtriped radi/h. All theſe are only varieties 
ariſing from the culture, The ſmall-topped is the kind, 
the Tecd of which is moſt ſaved, and which is molt va- 
lued about London, becauſe it does nct take up much 
room. They are ſown at various ſeaſons, but the earijeſt 
is generally at the latter end of October; if theſe are 
not deſtroyed by froſts, they become fit to eat in March. 
Theſe are commonly ſowed about walls, pales, or 
' hedges, where they may have ſome defence againſt the 
cold. The ſecond ſowing is commonly about Chriſtmas, 
if the weather be mild enough to let the ground be 
worked. Theſe are alſo to be ſown under a ſhelter, and, 
if they are not deſtroyed, will be fit to cat in April; 
and to have a conſtant ſupply, there ſhould be a new- 
ſowing every fortnight, from the middle of January to 
the beginning of April. The later crops ſhould be ſown 
on a moiſt ſoil, and in an open ſituation. Miller. 
 Radi/hes are opening, attenuating, and antiſcorbutic, 
and are much eaten in the ſpring; but afford little nou- 
riſhment, and are very windy. 'They provoke urine, and 
are good for the ſtone and gravel. They are but ſeldom 
ufed in the ſhops. © Ns Og 
The parts uſeful in medicine are the root and ſeeds, 
which have been employed in waſting and expelling the 
ſtone; in provoking urine and the menſes ; and in open- 


ing obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen. | 


Ranisn, horſe, in Botany, a ſpecies of ſcurvy-graſs: for 
the characters, ſee ScurRvyY Graſs. 5 
Horſe Radiſh is propagated by cuttings or buds from the 
ſides of the old roots. The beſt ſeaſon for this work is 
in October or February; the former for dry lands, the 
latter for moiſt ; and the ground ſhould be trenched at 
leaſt two ſpits deep, or more if it will allow of it. The 
manner of planting it is as follows : provide a good num- 
ber of offsets, which ſhould have a bud upon their crowns, 
but it matters not how ſhort they are; therefore the up- 
per parts of the roots which are taken up for uſe, ſhould 
be cut off with the bud to it, which is eſteemed the beſt 
for planting. Then make a trench ten inches deep, in 
which the offsets ſhould be planted at about four or five 
inches diſtance, with the bud upward ; cover them 
with the earth taken out of the trench, and order the 
other trenches in like manner, until the ground is occu- 
pied. After this level the ground and keep it clear from 
weeds, until the plants are ſo far grown as to overbear 
and keep them down. With this management the roots 
will be long and ſtraight, and free from ſmall lateral ones : 
they will be fit for uſe the ſecond year after planting. 
Miller. Re OT | | 
Herſe-radiſh impregnates both water and ſpirit, by infu- 
ſion and diſtillation, very richly with its active matter: 
in diſtillation with water it yields a ſmall quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, exceedingly penetrating and pungent. As a 
medicine, hor/e-radi/þ is moderately ſtimulating, aperient, 
and antiſeptic : it ſenſibly promotes perſpiration, urine, 
and the expectoration of viſcid phlegm, and excites ap- 
petite when the ſtomach is relaxed, without being ſo 
liable to produce immoderate Heat, or inflammatory 
ſymptoms, as the ſtimulants of the aromatic kind. It is 
principally uſed in paralytic and rheumatic complaints, in 
ſcurvies and ſcorbutic impurities of the humours, in ca- 
chectie diſorders, and in dropſies, particularly in thoſe 
which follow intermitting fevers. In conſiderable quan- 
tities it promotes vomiting. Lewis 
RADIUS, Rav, in Geo:netry, the ſemidiameter of a circle; 
or a right line drawn from the centre to the circumſe- 
Tence. | OO | 
The word is derived from the Greek gag, rod. Fleta 
uſes the word radius, for a furrow.  _ . 
Ihe radius is alſo called, eſpecially in trigonometry, 
| finus tatus, the whole fine. | * 
It is implied in the definition of a circle, and it is appa- 
rent from its conſtruction, that all the radii of the- ſame 
circle are equal. | | PS 
Rav1vs, in the Higher Geometry. Rapivs of the evoluta, 
Ravivs curvedinis, or RADIUS eſculi, called alſo the 
radius of concavity and the radius of curvature, is the 
right line C M, (Tab. Analy/is, fig. 12.) repreſenting a + 
thread, by whole evolution from off the curve B C, 
whereon it was wound, the curve A M m is formed : or 
it is the radius of a circle that has the ſame curvature 
in a given point of the curve, with that of the curve in 
that point. See CurvaTuRE and EvoLUTE, under 
which article the method of finding this radius may be 
een. | FR | 
Rap1vs aftronomicus, an inſtrument uſually. called Jacob's 
 flaff, the Croſs-flaff or FORE-STAFF. . 


Raps, in Optics. See Ray. Ga 


Rap1us, in Mechanics, is applied to the ſpokes of . 


| There are ſeveral varieties of the root of the common 


wheel ; becauſe iſſuing like rays from the centre thereof. 
1 Rapivs 


drawn from the centre of 


The vadius is nearly o 


diſtinct in 


a 


3 3 td : | 25 2 8 ed ; , 158 1 
Ravrvs vedor, in e is alſo uſed ſor a right line 


body is ſuppoſed to move by a centripetal force, to that 


oint of the curve where the body is ſuppoſed to be. See 


BNTRAL force. 


Ranivs, among the Romans, à name given to the iron 


rod with which the boys rolled the TRocuvs. 


| Ravivs,.in Anatomy, is a long flender hone of the arm, 


deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the 


_ wriſt : called alſo focile minus, the leſſer focil. See Tab. 


Anat. Ofteol. fig. 3. u. 7 45 % Kc. Ng. 7. g. 


lar, a little bent, and ſituated ſideways along the ulna, 


and has its name from the reſemblance it bears to the ra- 

Alus, or ſpoke of a wheel. Anatomiſts deſcribe in this 
bone a middle portion, and two extremities. One extre- | 
mity is ſmall, and like a kind of head ſet upon a neck ; 


the other is large, reſembling a pedeſtal, or baſis ; and 


the bone might therefore be very properly divided into 


the head, body, and baſis. | V 
The head, or ſmall extremity of the radius, is eee 


or low, the top of it is concave, and the circumference | 


cylindrical, and both the glenoide cavity, and whole cir- 


cumference, are covered with the ſame ſmooth, ſhining | 
ceuartilaginous eruſt, and about one quarter of the circum- 


ference is broader than the reſt. The neck is ſmall, and 


its ſituation a little oblique z it ends by a lateral tubero- | 
 fity, which lies directly under the broa 9A of the head, 
ide, and {mooth | 


being 0. in the middle and on one 
; + + "Sq" . . ; : 

and ſuperhcially cartilaginous on the other. 

The baſis, or great extremity of the radius, is much 


broader than it is thick, and has two broad fides, and one | 
narrow one. One of the broad ſides is a little hollow, | 
and pretty even; the other is unequally convex, and di- 
_ vided by longitudinal eminences, or bony lines, into three | 


or four agen channels; but theſe are much more 
reſh bones than in the dried ſkeleton. The 
narrow fide is hollowed lengthwiſe, and between it, and 


the other two, are formed two angles, by which the three | 
ſides are diſtinguiſhed ; and oppoſite to it, the other two | 
meet in a third angle. This narrow ſide ends in a ſemi- 


lunar cavity, bordered by a ſmooth cartilage, and lying 
almoſt in the ſame diredtion with the tuberoſity. The 


broad ſides end at their common angle by an obtuſe 
point, or production, which has been called the fylcide 
apophyſis of the radius, and is in reality a continuation of | 
one of the bony lines already mentioned. The whole 


baſis ends in an oblong, triangular, glenoide cavity, the 


cartilage of which is continued over the hollow edge of | 

the narrow fide. This is an articular cavity, ae 

an arch, and ending on one fide at the ſtyloide apophyſis, 
and hollowed on the other by the cavity of the narrow | 

ſide. It appears divided into two. portions by a ſmall. 

tranſverſe line; and in the natural ſtate, the hollowed | 

ſide is 1 out by a cartilaginous production, 


ling 


which is loſt in the dried ſkeleton. * — 
The middle, or body of the radius, is a little incurvated, 


the concavity lying between the tuberoſity in the head, 
and the ſemilunar cavity in the baſis. It has three ſides; 


one rounded, which is the convex ſide of the curvature, 


and two concave ; three angles, two of which are ob- | 
tuſe, diſtinguiſhing the two concave ſides from the con- 
vex, and the third acute, lying between the concave 
ſides, oppoſite to the convex fide. In each of theſe ſides | 
there are ſeveral muſcular impreſſions. - The head and 
baſis of this bone are epiphyſes in children, and in ſome | 
ſubjects remain ſuch for a long time afterwards. The 


radius is connected with the ulna, os humeri, and car- 


I pus. It is articulated with the ulna, at its two extremi- 
ties, by a double lateral ginglymus, the cartilaginous 


ſubſtance of the head turning in the ſmall ſigmoide ca- 
vity, and the ſemilunar cavity in the baſis turning upon 
the ſmall head at the lower extremity of the other bone, 


and thus the ſmall extremity of one of theſe bones is 
Joined to the great extremity of the other. Ir is articu- | 
lated with the os humeri by ras a photon of the cavity 

e 


in the top of its head to mall head at the lower ex- 
tremity of the other bone: by this conformation it would 


be capable of moving in all directions; but as it is tied 


to the ulna at both extremities, its motions on the ſmall 
condyloide head, at the lower extremity of the os hu- 


meri, are conſined to two kinds; that of rotation, when | 
it turns on the ſides of the extremities. of the ulna, and 


that of flexion and extenſion in common with the ulna ; 


and both theſe motions may be performed at the fame | 


time. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 80. | 


Cartilages of the Revius. At the baſis of this bone there 


is a particular cartilage, or triangular production, very 


teral ſigmoide notc 


orce in any curve in which a 


he ſame length with the ulna, | 
bigger at one end than at the other, irregularly. triangu- | 
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_ ulna, but is not affixed to it. This may properly enough 


be called the inter- articular cartilage of the wriſt. It is 


tied to the radius by very ſhort ligaments, and fliding on 


£4 


* 


the ſmall head of the ulna, it follows all the motions of 


the radius. It is therefore a ſort of articular production 


of the lower ſide of the baſis of the radius, and in the 
natural ſtate fills the void ſpace which, in the ſkeleton, 
appears. between the end of the ulna and neighbouring 
bone of the carpus. Winſlow's Anatomy, p. 140. 


gaments of the RaDbius. Some of the ligaments of the 


bones of the fore-arm are common to them and to the 


os humeri, and others to them and the bones of the 
hand; two however there are which are proper to this 
part of the arm, the one called the ni 9 ligament of 


the fore-arm, the other the coronary ligument of the radius; 
and to theſe may be added the annular ligaments, which 
ſerye only for the paſſage of tendons, and other liga- 
mentary expanſions, which may be called muſcular liga- 


ments. The interoſſeous ligament of the fore-arm is like 
that of the leg; it is fixed by one edge along the N 
x4 


angle of the radius, the other along that of the ulna. 
is principally made up of two very Come planes of fibres, 
which croſs each other at oblique angles, and leave holes 


at different diſtances for the paſſage of blood-veſſels. 
This ligament ties the two bones cloſely together, and. 


the two planes ſerve for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles. 
The coronary ligament of the radius is a ſort of ligamen- 
tary hoop, ſurrounding the circular circumference of the- 


_ head of that bone. It is very ſtrong, and is nearly as 


ſolid as a cartilage, and the fide next the radius is ver 


ſmooth. The capſular ligament of the joint of the elbow 


runs down from its inſertion in the os humeri, and is 


fixed in the olecranum, round the edge of the great ſig- 
moide cavity, including both the apex of the olecranum, 


and of the coronoide apophyſis. 


The true common ligaments, by which the os humeri is 


connected to the bones of the fore-arm, called lateral li- 


gaments, are the two faſciculi, which, after being in- 


* 


©» * 


i 


c 


another pretty broad ligament is fixed on the point of 
the radius, and by its other extremity in the bones of the 
carpus. From this ſtyloide ligament of the radius, along 


oy 


ſerted in the condyles of the os humeri, are expanded 
like a gooſe's foot; that which is fixed in the inner con- 


_dyle is called the brachio-cubital, the other the brachio- 


radical. 


o 


connected to theſe of the hand, one is like a roundiſh 
cord fixed in the ſtyloide apophyſis of the ulna, and from 


| Of the N by which the bones of the fore-arm are 


_ thence paſſes over the os cuneiforme of the carpus; and 


each edge of the baſis of that bone, are ranks of liga- 
mentary fibres, lying much in the ſame direction with 
the ligament "tlelf 


its articulation with the extremity of the ulna ; theſe are 
at leaſt ſix in number, and ſome of them are double or 
triple. The firſt of theſe is fixed in the ſtyloide apex ; 


the ſecond in the groove near that apex ;- the third in the 
ſmall, narrow, or middle groove; the fourth in the 


oove next the former; the fifth in the corner of the 


notch of the baſis, at its articulation with the ulna; and 
the ſixth in the extremity of the ulna, near the ſtyloide 
apophyſis. Theſe are all almoſt wholly covered by the 
great oblique ligament, and are fixed as ſtrongly in it on 
one ſide, as they are in the bones on the other. Win- 


flow's Anatomy, p. 141. 


Muſcles of che Rapius. The radius has four e wy 
les, be e ulna z 


cles, beſides the biceps, common. to it and 
the proper are two PRONATORS, and two SUPINA- 
TORS. | | . 


Rapivs articulatus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 


Mellius, Gmelin, and ſome other authors, to a kind of 


different ſpecies, ſome of which have been deſcribed by 


authors among the belemnitz, under the names of 41 


veoli belemnitarum. Mr. Gmelin, who has taken great 
_ pains to inform himſelf, as well of the nature and figure 
of theſe ſtones, from the ſubjects themſelves, as of their 


hiſtory, and the various accounts of them from other 


authors, obſerves, that the place where they are moſt 
frequent is Sweden, and that there they are no where 


ſo common as in the Iſle of Oeland. Volkman figures 


| ſome alſo which he found in Sileſia, and Helwing others 
_ which he collected in Pruſſia: he alſo found great num- 


bers of them himſelf in Ruſha. | ; 
They are uſually immerſed in lime-ſtone, and though at 


. . firſt ſight they may all appear alike, yet, on a careful ex- 
| amination, 8 
thin, longer than it is broad, and rather flat than con- 
cave. It is fixed by the baſis, or ſhorteſt ſide, to the la- 
ö [of the baſis of the radius; the other. 

| bids touches the flat extremity of the ſmall head of the | 


y will be found to differ very greatly: The 
melin, 


moſt obvious general diſtinction, eſtabliſhed by 

is, that ſome of them are ſtraight, and others crooked. ' 
The ſtraight ones may be divided into two genera. . The 
firſt of theſe * according to this gentleman, 
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| If, and continued all the way to the ſty- 
loide ligament of the ulna. There are alſo { | 

annular ligaments placed at different diſtances on the 
convex fide of the baſis radii, from its ſtyloide apex to 


everal ſmall 
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veolus. The regular and nice configuration of 
dies, ſhews very plainly that they cannot be of mineral 


« — _ 


RAD 


wo ſpecies: the firſt ſmooth, and with a converging al- 


theſe bo- 


origin, but the ſeveral patellz of which each is com- 
_  P6fed, the Hphunculus of communieation, obvious in 
-  teveral, and the ſhelly matter yet found remaining on 
many, prove them to have been once ſhell-fiſh of the 
-* univalve or tubular concamerated kind; the deſcription 
. "of which; ſo far as it can be gathered from theſe re- 
mains, muſt have been this. The ſhell muſt have been 
either eylindric or conic in figure, of a ſmooth ſurface, 
© und divided into ſeveral chambers or cells; but this ſo 


that the ſepta which form the concamerations are not 
_ © *continued and whole, but in ſome part of the 3 


are cut in, in the ſhape of a creſcent. Through theſe 
ereſcents, which ſtanding altogether make a continued 
Canal, there has paffed another ſhelly body of a cylindric 

or conic figure, allo divided into concamerations z and 
that in ſuch a manner, that the ſepta which form the 
- cells ate pierced with a ſmall aperture on one fide, which 


and finally, through theſe apertures in the concamera- 


tions, there paſſes another ſhell pointed at the end, and | 


ke the reſt divided into its concamerations, and pierced 


along its middle with a fiphunculus. Mem. Acad. Pe- 


trop: vol. iii. ? 6 263. | | . 
This ſhell is therefore a compages of three ſhelly bodies, 
incloſed one within another; and it muſt be ſuppoſed, 
in order to carry an analogy with other ſhell-fiſh, that 


_ theſe three ſhelly. bodies have communications with one | 


another, by means of certain flits or perforations. The 


communication of theſe, one with another, ſeems alſo 


evident from their being all found in their foſſile ſtate, 
filled with the ſame ſtony matter; this has, doubtleſs, 
been all received in at the ſiphunculus of the inner ſhell, 

and thence has been thrown into the ſecond, and from 


tis into the third ſhell, ſo as to fill up all the concame- 


rations of the outer, as well as of the inner parts. 


This muſt have been the caſe with theſe ; and the ſeve- | 


ral various ſpecies that are at this day found foſſile, muſt 


| Have owed their origin to as many different ſpecies of 


the ſhells. The crooked and twiſted, or wreathed kinds, 
unculus uſually placed near the fide, | 
their ſtructure to ſome of the cornua | 


| RICE is uſed among ſome anatomiſts for the ſole of the 
Ra DIx Carts Sancto; this root is found in temperate ſoils, 


which have the 6 
greatly approach 


Ammonis. 


in Mechoacan, a province of America. Its bark is eaſily 
feparared from it, is of an aromatic ſmell, and of a bit - 


ter and ſomewhat acrid taſte. The root itſelf conſiſts of 
very flender fibrils, which are eaſily ſeparated from each 
The bark is accounted ſudorific, and corrobo- 


- other. 
rates the ſtomach and gums : if chewed, it-procures an 


agreeable breath. It is good for ſcurvies, catarrhs, epi- 


| lepfies, haſtening deliveries, and removing hernias, and 
the ſmall pox, if taken either in powder or in the form 


1 of a decoction. The Spaniards have called it by the 


name of St. Charles, on account of its uncommon vir- 
tues. FEES | KY | „ 


Ra pix entrochorum, the root of the entrochi, a name given 

by ſome authors to a foſſile ſubſtance, uſually found 

among the entrochi, and N to have been the baſis 
5 k 


from which they have grown. It is plainly a part of the 


ella marina arboreſcens petrified, as thoſe 


are very common. When entire, it is about the ſize of 
a walnut; the top of it being flat, and in ſome degree 
_ reſembling the end of an entrochus, with a central hol- 
low, but not havi 


of as to their origin, have yet been deſcribed by a great 


number of authors. Agricola, in particular, compares | 


the form of them to a wheel. The body of this kind. 
well reſembles indeed the nave of a wheel, the ſhape of 
it being conical toward one end, till you come to the 
top, and then a little flatted, with'a hole in it. There 
is alſo a like hole in the oppoſite broad end of the ſame 
foſhl, ſeeming fit for an axle to paſs through; and 


the leaſt appearance of the rays of 
thoſe ſtones. Theſe foſſils, though not properly judged | 


there are five hollow ſtilts, or feet, iſſuing ſideways, at 


equal diſtances from the broad bottom, and equally car- 
| ried on in the ſame direction, ſo as not amiſs to repre- 
ſent the ſpokes. - At the end of each of theſe rays or 
ſpokes, there is a hollow, of the ſame nature with thoſe 
in the middle of the common entrochi, but this is cut 
acroſs by a ſeam, or ſtreak of the ſame ſtone, which 
paſſes directly over its centre, and covers about a third 
part of it, this goes no farther than the mouth of the 


Hole, but it cuts it into two, and ſhews it in the form 4 


two eyes. Theſe radii, or ſpokes, ate very ſeldo 
found ſo perfect as here deſcribed. Liſter mentions 


|. 


grows gradually ſmaller as the ſhell extends in length; 


| ones alſo are. | 
This foſſil is rarely found whole, but the fragments of it 


— Rnotted (Tab. II. Herald. fig. 48. 


them as being formed like creſcents at the end, which 


— 
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may very eaſily happen from the breaking off a patt of 
the terminating part. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 129 

Ravix alba, a word uſed by Dioſcorides, to expreſs the 
root of the dracunculus. B | 

RavDix, among Grammarians. See RADICAL. 

RAD-KNIGHTS. See REDMaNns. 

RADMANS. See REeDMans. | 

RADULA. See Rasraroky, ak 5 

RAFFLING, a ſort of game with three dice, wherein he 

who throws the greateſt pair, or pair royal, in three 
caſts, wins the prize or ſtake. 4 
The word probably comes from the baſe Latin, riefare, 
to rifle, plunder, take all way. 1 | | 
The 22 properly the doublet or triplet: a raffle of 
aces, or duces, carries it againſt mere points. 

RAFFLING is alſo uſed when a company of perſons club to 
the purchaſe of a commodity z and he that throws the 
higheſt on three dice takes it. 

RAFT, in Sea-language, a ſort of float formed by an afſem- 
blage of various * or pieces of timber, faſtened 
together ſide by ſide, ſo as to de conveyed more commo- 
diouſly to any ſhort diſtance in a harbour or road, han 
if they were ſeparate. The timber and planks, with 
which merchant-ſhips are laden in the different parts of 
the Baltic fea, are attached together in this manner, in 

order to float them off to the ſhipping. 353 

Rar r- Port, in a Ship, a ſquare hole cut through the but- 

tocks of ſome ſhips, immediately under the counter, to 

receive the planks or pieces of timber which are brought 

to lade her for tranſportation ; and which, on account of 
— great length, could not be received aboard other- 
wile. : | | | 1 

RAFTERS, in 2 are pieces of timber, which, 
ſtanding by pairs on the reaſon- piece, or raiſing-piece, 
meet in an angle at the top, and form the roof of a 
building. „„ . 5 
It is a rule in architecture, that no rafters ſhould ſtand 

farther than twelve inches from one another. 


* 


to 14 feet 6 inches long, be 5 inches broad a- top, and 8 
at the bottom, and 6 inches thick. Thoſe from 14, 6 
to 18, 6 long, to be 9 inches broad at the foot, 7 a-top, 
and 7 thick. And thoſe from 18, 6, to 21, 6, to be ten 
inches broad at the foot, 8 a-top, and 8 thick. 5 
Single rafters, 6 feet 6 inches long, to be 4 and 3 inches 
in their ſquare. Thoſe eight feet long muſt be 4 and 
233 inches ſquare. Ce ac ND . 
RAG, or RAK E, among Hunters, denotes a company or 
herd of young colts. 8 | 55 
RAGS. In ſome counties of England, particularly in 
Oxfordſhire, it is a common thing to uſe old woollen- 
rags by way of manure upon land. Taylors fhreads an- 
| {wer this purpoſe in ſome degree; but the old rags of 
cloaths, which have been worn by men and women, are 
much better, which is owing to the falts they have im- 
bibed from the perſpiration of the body they uſed to co- | 
ver. Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 250. ME” 
Rac-bolts, in a Ship. See Bol Tt. 
RAGGED hawk, in Falconry, is a hawk that hath its 
feathers broken. „„ ĩ Y 
RAGGED, in Heraldry. See RaculLlE D. 
RAGGULED. See RacuLeD. . 
RAGMAN's-xoll, or RaG1MuNnD's-ro!!. See Rol I. 
RAGOUT, or Racoo, a ſauce, or ſeaſoning, intended to 
rouſe or recover the appetite when languiſhing, or loſt. 


The term is French, but naturalized. It is alſo uſed for 


any high-ſeaſoned diſh, prepared of fleſh, fiſh, greens, 
or the like, by ſtewing them with the addition of bacon, 
2 pepper, cloves, and the like high-flavoured ingre- 
ients. - 5 _ 
We have ragoos of beef, of cray-fiſh, of giblets, of aſpa- 
m_— endive, of cocks-combs, of gammon, of ce- 
, Jery, &c. 0 5 
The ancients had a ragout, called GAKU M. 
RAG-paving. See Pavins. 5 
Ra6-/ione, a name given by our artificers to a kind of ſtone, 
which they uſe for ſetting an edge upon knives, chiſſels, 
and other tools. It is a greyiſh coloured ſtone, contain- 
ing a large quantity of talcky particles, and ſplits eaſily in- 
to thin flakes. It is a ſoft dale, and is uſed only to finiſh 
the ſetting an inſtrument after the edge has been pre- 
gone by grinding or rubbing the tool upon ſome other 
one of a coarſer texture. We have this from Newcaſtle 
and many other parts of the north of England, where 
there are por! large rocks of it in the hills, irs 
RAGGED-robin, in Botany. Sec Caur rox. | 
RAGULED, or R4GceD, in Heraldry, is applied to an 
ordinary, e. gr. a croſs, whoſe * are jagged or 


He beareth ſable, A croſs r aguled, or, by the | name of 


Sloway. 
WM: 1 6 FO N 


For the ſizes or ſcantlings of rafters, it is provided by act 
of parliament, that principal rafters from 12 feet 6 inches 


the former not 


common fingle empalement of one "7 
nrodite flowers are tubulous, indented at the top in five | 


ſtigma. 


RAA, denoting 77 
| e 


vernors of provinces, 


380 years, and 
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parts ; the female half florets are ſtretched out like | 


tongue, and the 


mina, terminated by cylmdrical ſummits, and an oblong 


germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle 
N The female half florets e an oblong germen 


with a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a large, bifid; reflexed | 
b The hermaphrodite florets are ſeldont fruitful, | 
| but the female half florets have an oblong ſeed, which is 
ſometimes naked, and at others crowned with down; 
theſe fit in the permanent empalement. Of the othanna 
_ Miller enumerates ten, and Linnzus nine ſpecies. There 
are ſeveral other ſpecies of ragwort, which are referred 


: R AHAS, in [chthyology, a name given by ſome authors to | 


to the genera of SENEC10 and SOLIDAGO. 
the rox E bo, or cramp-fiſh. 


an appella 
or the empire of 


jabs, who are a ro 


Mogul has ſeveral of theſe rajabs in his ſervice. 
The chief lords of the Meß 
a 


at court with the omhras. 


All the difference is, that the children of the rajas ſuc | 
Ceed their fathers. in the ſhew of the ſovereignty left 
them; whereas the children of 
loſe all in loſing their fathers. 
The Indians account four ages 


world; and in the ſecond, which laſted 12 


ars, 


GE. 


point has three indentures, which are 
keflexed. The hermaphodite florets have ſhort hairy ſta- 


tion given in Hindoſtan 
Mogul, to princes deſcended from 
thoſe that ruled there before the conqueſt of the Moguls ; 
who exerciſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying a tri- 
bute to the Great Mogul, and — | 
which their anceſtors recognized his ſuperiority. | 
There are ſome rajas who ſtill retain a more indepen- | 
dent ſovereignty in the mountains: the Indians call them | 
_ rai; the Perſians, plurally, raian: our travellers ra- 
Jas, or ragias. Theſe have under their command ſol- 
_ diers, called 1 (pal #1 or perſons deſcended from Ra- | 

| uſt and brave people, and who enter 
into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them. The Great | 


ſerving the treaties by | 


uls, viz. the vice-roys, - 
Be | chief miniſters of = | 
F. Catrou obſerves, are called embras; and the idola- | 
trous rajas, or Indian lords who governed petty ſtates 


before the conqueſt of their country, hold the ſame rank | 


from the beginning of the | 


nantes, or of thoſe amphibious animals which - breathe 
by means of gills and lungs, and which have the rays of 


diſtin& genus of animals, of the general order of the 


their fins cartilaginous, diſtinguiſhing characters 


and thornbagk. See Rar, &c. 


of this genus are, that the body is flatted, that the 
mouth is under the head, and that they have five bran- 

_ chial apertures. on each fide the neck underneath,” _ 
In the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the characters of 
this genus of fiſh are theſe ; they are of the chondrop- | 


terygious kind; the apertures off the bronchia are five 


on each ſide, and are ſituated on the breaſt a little below 
the mouth. The head and the whole body are of a re- 
| markably depreſſed or flatted figure. The ſides are ter- 
minated in broad fins, which are in the place of pectoral 
ones in other fiſhes, _ The eyes are placed in the upper 


{ide of the head, and the mouth generally in the lower. 


f There is on each fide of the head a foramen behind the 


eyes. And the tail is generally long and flender, 


Of this genus there are nine ſpecies, five with ſharp 


teeth and four with obtuſe teeth; the principal are the 
torpedo, ſkate, ſharp-noſed ray, — | 


and the young 


F have none; Willughby's Hiſt. Piſe p. 68. - . _ 
RAJANIA, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia bexandria 


ray, ſtingray, | 


4 Ra s are generally divided by authors into the ſmooth 

and the prickly. The ſmooth are what we call the ates | 
and fairs; the prickly we call thornbacks, 
ones of both kinds maids. But Willughby thinks they 
are more regularly divided into two orders, the one con- 
: taining thole which have teeth, the other. thoſs which 


RAIA, in the Linnean Syftem of zoology, the name of a| 


E 
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blaſs. tg chers ders ate, thefe : it produces ods 
male and female flowers; in the male flower th 


| ſhorter than the cup, and terminated: by ſimple” apices. 
dam 
war 
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poſt to 
Ra 
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thium is divided into ſix ſegments, which. are oblong 
and pointed, and ſtand cloſe in the baſis, ſo as ta A 
a ſort of bell, and expand more at their points. There 
ze no petals, and the ſtamina are ſix briſtly Glaments, 


In the female flower the perianthium is ot len ved, 


anulated, and ſtands upon the 7 but aſter- 
ward withers away. This alfo is vided into fx ſeg- 


ments at the edge. There are no petals, and the ger- 
men of the piſtil is compreſſed, and edged with a mem- 


| brane on one fide. The ſtyles are three in number, and 


are of the length of the cup. The ſtigmata are ſim 
and obtuſe. Boe fruit is roundifh, and has —.— 
growing on one fide, which, in fine, ſpreads almoſt 
round it; in this is contained a ſingle ſeed. of a roundiſh 
colour. There are three ſpecies. ' ' ) & © 
AIL, in Architefure, is applied variouſly ;. particularly 
to thoſe pieces of timber, which lie horizontally between 
the panels of wainſcot, and over and under tem. 
The word is alfo applied to thoſe pieces of timber which. | 
lie over and under | BALLUSTERS in balconies, ſtair- 
caſes, &c. ; PC „ SEGA TRE + 4 1 
Alſo, to the pieces of timber that lie horizontally from 
poſt in fences with pales or without. ; 
IL, of H/ater-Rait, in Ornithology, the name of the 
RALLUS aguaticus of authors, which is a. bird. of a long 
ſlender body, with ſhort gohcaye- wings. The bill is 
ſlender, ſlightly incuryated, and one inch three quar- 
ters long: the upper mandible black, edged with red, 
the lower orange-coloured : the irides red: the head, 
hind- part of the neck, the back and coverts of the wings 
and tail are black, edged with an olive brown: the baſe 
of the wing is white; the quill-feathers and ſecondaries 
duſky; the throat, breaſt, and upper-part of the belly 
are aſh- coloured; the ſides under the wings, as far as 
the rump, finely varied with black. and white bars. The 
tail is very ſhort, conſiſting of twelve black feathers; the 
ends of the two middle tipt with ruſt-eolourz. the fea- 
thers immediately beneath the tail white; the legs are 
placed far behind, and are of a duſky. 
toes very long, and divided to their origin: though the 
feet are not webbed, it takes the water, will ſwim on it 
with much eaſe, but is often obſerved: to run along the 
ſurface. It delights leſs in ſtying than in running, 
which it does very ſwiftly along the edges of brooks: co- 
vered with ruſhes. When it runs, it every now and 
— flirts up its tail, and in flying hangs down its legs. 
This bird, ſays Mr. Pennant, is properly ſui generis; © | 
2 no other but forming a. ſeparate tribe; 
though M. Briſſon and Linnzus place it with the land- 
rail, and Mr. Ray with the water hens: It is a well- 
talked .bird. 1) 4 n Cos; 


- * 


| RAIL, land, the RaLLus Crex of Linneus, is à migrat- 
they hold the rajas or kchatrys had their riſe ; a noble | 

_ caſt, though inferior to the Bramins. Vice then, they 
Jay, began to Ne world; men only lived to | 


thei ſtature was reduced, &c. See lar note reſembling the word cksx, often 


The feathers on the crown of the head, hind: part of the 


ing bird, with a ſhort, ſtrong, thick bill; always found 

broom or ſurze. It leaves * king- 
They have long legs, and a ſingu- 

repeated. 


dom before winter. 


neck, and the back, are black ed 


with bay colour; 
the coverts of the wings of the 


e colour, but not 


ſpotted; the tail is ſhort. and of a deep bay, the belly 


white, and the legs aſn- coloured. They are in greateſt 


E plenty in Angleſea, where they appear about the 42" 


r; the 


of April, ſuppoſed to paſs over from Ireland, where 
— abound. They ane found in moſt of the Hebrides, | 
an 


and the Orkneys. -Pennant. : 
RAILS, in a Ship, are narrow planks, generally of fir, 
upon which is ſtuck a moulding. They are for orna- 
ment, and are Dailed acroſs the ſtem, above the wing- 
tranſom and counters, &e. They are likewiſe nailed 
upon ſeveral planks along the ſide: one in patitieulat is 
called the ſhoer- rail, which limits the height of the fide, 
from the fore - eaſtle to the quarter-decks and runs aft 
to the ſtern, and forward to the cat-head: to this the 
wales are nearly parallel. Le 4 any 
. -ůͥmůĩ2ũ.ꝝ é WW!:!..... piot on annt 
Rails of the head are eertain curved pieees of timber, 
extending from the bows on each fide to the continua- 
tion of the ſhip's ſtem, to ſupport the knee of the head, 
and the ornamental figure fixed upon it. 1 
RAIN, a very frequent and uſeful meteor, deſcending 
from above in form of drops of water, 8 
Rain is, apparently, a precipitated cloud ; as clouds are 
nothing but vapours raiſed from moiſture, waters, & . 
And vapours are demonſtratively nothing elſe but little 
bubbles or -velicule detached from the waters, by the 
wer of the ſolar, or ſubterraneous beat, or both. 
heſe veſicule, being ſpecitically lighter than the atmo- 
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ſphere, are buoyed un thereby, until they arrive at a 
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But the agent in his formation of the clouds into rain, 
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into clouds, and 
or the like 


. &6: is 4 little controverted;; the generality will have it 
the cold, which, »conftantly occupying the ſuperior re- 
gions of the air, chills and condenſes the veſicule, at 
their arrival from a warmer quarter; congregates them 
together, and occaſions ſeveral of chem to coaleſce into 
- little maſſes: und by this means their quantity of matter 
- Miereaſing' in a greater proportion than their ſurface, they 
become an 3 to the thin air, and accordingly they 
deſcend in rain „„ 
the veſlcule being full of air; When they meet with a 
colder” air than that they contain, their internal air is 
contracted into a leſs ſpace; and conſequently the watry 
nell or caſe is rendered thicker, ſo as to become heavier 
Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and 


bring in the winds as ſharers-with'it : indeed it is clear, 
that a wind blowing againſt a cloud will drive its veſiculæ | 
upon one another, by which means ſeveral of them, 


© coaleſcing as before, will be enabled to deſcend; and 


the effect will be ſtill more conſiderable, if two oppoſite | 
--winds blow together towards the ſame place. Add to | 
© this; that "clouds already formed, happening to be ag- | 
Klong of vapour continually aſ- 


gravated by freſh” acce 
- cending,” may thence be enabled to deſcend. 
Tet, the grand cauſe, according to Rohault, is ſtill be- 


_  - hind * that author conceives it to be the heat of the air, | 
which, after continuing for ſome time near the earth, is 
at length carried up on high by a wind, and there thaw- 
ing the ſnowy villi, or flocks of the half-frozen veſiculæ, 
it reduces them into drops; which, coaleſcing, deſcend, | 


and have their diſſolution perfected in their progreſs 


through the lower and warmer ſtages of the atmoſphere. 
Others, as Dr. Clarke, &c. aſeribe this deſcent of the 
clouds rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere than of 
the veſiculiz; and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a diminution | 


of the ſpring,” or elaſtic force of the air. 
This elaſticity, which depends chiefly or wholly on the 
dry terrene exhalations, being weakened, the atmoſphere 


bnks under its burden; and the clouds fall, on the com- 


- 5 


- mon principle of precipitation. 


Now, the little veſiculz, by any or all theſe means, be- 


ing once upon the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwith- 


4 


. denſer parts of the atmoſphere. + | 


For, as they all tend toward the ſame point, viz. the 


centre of the earth, the farther they fall, the more coali- 


tions will they make; and the more coalitions, the more 


matter will there be under the ſame ſurſace; the ſurface 
only increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſolidity as the 
cubes; and 
the leſs friction or reſiſtance there will be to the ſame 


— 


5 


Thus, if che eold/ the wind, &c. happen to act early | 
enough to precipitate the aſcending velicule, before they 
ate arrived at any conſiderable height, the coalitions 


being few in ſo ſnhort a deſcent, the drops will be pro- 
portionably ſmall : and thus is formed what we call 


7 : 


If the vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little 1 


A htl higher {till, and they produce a ſmall-rain, de. 
If they neither meet with cold, nor wind enough to | 


f 


condenſe or di qr wo gr a heavy, thick, | 


dark ſky ;* which laſts ſometimes ſeveral weeks. 


Hence we may account for many of the phenomena of 
the weather; & gr. why a cold is always a wet ſummer; 


and a warm a dry one; becauſe the principle of preci- 
pitation obtains in the one caſe, and is wanting in the 


bother. . 8 have ordinarily moſt rain about the 


- equinoxes; becauſe the 'vapours ariſe more plentifully 


than ordinarily in the ſpring, as the earth becomes 


looſened from the brumal conſtipations; and becauſe, 


as the ſun recedes from us in autumn, the cold increaſ- 
ing, the vapours that had 1 above during the 


ſummer heats, are now diſpatched down, &c. Why a 
ſettled, thick, cloſe ſky ſcarce ever rains till it have been 
firſt clear; becauſe the equally diffuſed vapours mult. 
firſt be condenſed, and congregated into ſeparate clouds, 
to lay the foundation of rain; by which means the reſt 
of the face of heaven is left open, and pervious to the 
r... TT 
For other phenomena of rain, as they relate to the wea- | 
ther-glaſs, ſee BaROURE TER. 


For a more particular account of the generall received 


3 


e 


- *Regipn where che air is in a juſt balance with them; and 
here they float, kill by ſome new agent they are converted 
Ithence either into rain, ſnow, hail, miſt, | 


__ 


Dr. Derham' aceounts' for the-precipitation, hence; that | 


on ——— — — 


ſtanding the (increaſe of reſiſtance they every moment 
meet with in their progreſs through ſtill denſer and 


Wo. 


NI 


forma- 1 
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than thoſe of any other perſon, reckons Fai, HALL and 


7 pong in the ſame manner as thunder clouds, only 
which render it probable, t 


ſun. The uniformity with which the clouds are ſpread, 


obſerved at one time; which ſhews the conneQion they 


electric matter eſcapes out of the earth, in 
to the higher regions of the air, collects and conducts 
cauſe, that collects, will condenſe them more and more; 
till, in the places of the neareſt intervals, they come al- 
The rein will e 
is more vigorous, and the cloud approaches more nearly 
clouds that bring rain by inſulating himſelf between the 


with one hand dropping colophonia into a ſpoon faſtened 
to the conductor, and holding a burning coal, while his 


circumſtances the ſmoke ſpread along his arm, and, by 
degrees, all over his body, till it came to the other hand 


_ theupper ſurface was ſwelled and arched like clouds replete 
-with thunder and rain.” In this manner, he fuppoſes, 


fall their «rain, reſtore the equilibrium between them. 
Signior Beccaria alſo mought, that the clectricity com- 
municated to the air, whic a | 
it flowly, would account for the retention of vapours in 
a clear ſky; for ſmall disjointed clouds, not difperſed 
into ram; for the ſmaller and lighter clouds in the 


by electricity; and alſo for the darker, heavy, and ſlug- 
giſh clouds in the lower regions, which retain more of 


weight of the air might be made by this electricity of 
- ſuppoſition, that the electric matter in the air did, in 


ſome meaſure, leſſen its preſſure: for when the electric 
matter is actually in the air, collecting and condenſing 


the rain, the quickſilver begins to riſe; the electric mat- 


of Electricity, vol. i. p. 427, &c. gvo. 


portion in ſeveral places at the ſame time, and in the 


the Philoſ, Tranſ. &c. an idea whereof may not be un- 


theory for explaining the afcent of vapours, 
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tion of clouds, and the Fall of rain, fee Evaror ATI. 
Beſides the cauſes of rain mentioned above, Deſaguliers 
thinks it owing to the loſs of electricity in the vapours 


whereof the clouds are'formed. 


phical ſcience; have confidered rain as'an electrical phe- 
nomenon: or at leaſt they have ſuppoſed, that the 
powers of electricity may concur with other caufes in 
producing it. See EVAPORATTONH. Signior Beccaria, 
whoſe obſervations on the general ſtate of electricity in 
the atmoſphere have been more extenſive and accurate 


SNOW among the effects of a moderate electricity in che 
atmoſphere: Clouds that bring rain, he thought were 


y a moderate electricity. He deſcribes them at large, 
and the reſemblance which all their phenomena bear to 
thoſe of thunder clouds is very ſtriking. He notes ſe- 
veral circumſtances won rain without lightning, 

at it'is produced by'the 
ſame” cauſe as when it is accompanied with lightning. 
Light has been ſeen among the clouds by night in rainy 
weather; and even by day rainy clouds are ſometimes 
ſeen to have a brightneſs evidently independent of the 


and with which the raiz falls, he thought were evidences 
of an uniform cauſe like that of electricity. The inten- 
ſity alſo of electricity in his apparatus generally corre- 
ſponded very nearly to the quantity of rain that fell in 
the ſame time. Sometimes all the phenomena of thun- 
der, lightning, hail, rain, ſnow, and wind have bees 


all have with ſome common cauſe. Signior Beccaria 
therefore ſuppoſes, that, previous to rain, a quantity of 

„ i. bm place 
where there was a redundancy of it; and in its aſcent 


into its path a great quantity of vapours. The ſame 
moſt into contact, ſo as to form ſmall drops; which, 


uniting with others as they fall, come down in rain. 
heavier in proportion as the eleclricity 


to a thunder cloud. He imitated the appearance of 


rubber and conductor of his electrical machine; and 
other hand communicated with the rubber. In theſe 


that communicated with the rubber. The lower ſurface 
of-this ſmoke was every where parallel to his cloaths, and 


the c ils that bring rain diffuſe themſelyes from over 
thoſe parts of the earth which abound with electric fire, 
to thoſe parts that are exhauſted of it; and by letting 


both receives and parts with 


higher regions of the air, which are but little affected 


it. He even imagined, that ſome alteration in the 


it: the phenomena of rain, he thought, favoured the 


the vapours, the barometer is loweſt. When the com- 
munication is made between the earth and the clouds by 


ter, which ſupported part of the prefſure, being diſ- 
charged. Lettere dell Elettriciſmo. Prieſtley's Hiſt. &c. 


As to the general quantity of rain that falls, and its pro- 


ſame place at ſeveral times, we have many obſervations, 
journals, 8&c. in the Memoirs of the French academy, 


acceptable, See an obſervation neceſſary to be re- 
garded in all experiments of this kind under Eyvarora- 
"TION, 5 | | 17 7 

Upon meaſuring, then, the rain falling yearly, its 
2 at a medium, is found as in the following ta- 
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the years Tpecified below, was as follows: vi. 


{Depth at Depth at Depth | 

„„ 8 inſ. Zuri inſ. Zurich 
8 an 7725 1 2 joy 

Ian. | 6 .41] 2.88 1 .11] 3 .50 
Feb. 3 280 © .46 2 94 3 - 

Wo Bt 
Mar. | 2 .bs| 2 03 I 40 
April | 1.25 0. 95 9 +23 

May 3 33 2 02 5 0.86] o 
June | 4.90] 2 -32| Dee. © 00] 1.971 2. | 
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Proportion of the RAIN the ſeveral ſeaſons to one another. 


8 Meteorological Journal of the Royal Society, publiſhed 
annually in the Phil. Tran. 


and ſoftens the earth, and thus fits it for affording nou- 


riſhment to plants; by falling ou high mountains, it | 
carries down eich it many particles of looſe earth, which | - 


ſerve to fertilize the ſurrounding valleys, and 'purifies 


return to the earth to meliorate the foil ; it moderates | 
the heat of the air ʒ and is one means of ſepplying foun- | 
tains and rivers. However, vehement rains in many | 
countries are found to be attended with barrenneſs and | 
poorneſs of the lands, and miſcarriage of the <rops in 
the ſucceeding year: and the reaſon is pla for theſe | 


the air from noxious exhalations, which tend in their 


_ exceſſive ſtorms waſh away the fine mould into the ri- 


vers, which carry it into the ſea, and it is a long time | 


before the land recovers itſelf again. The remedy to 


- the famine, which ſome countries are ſubject to from | 
this ſort of miſchief, is the planting | | 
_ groves of ſuch trees, as bear eſcalent fruit; for it is an | 
old obſervation, © that in years, when grain ſucceeds | 
worſt, theſe trees produce moſt fruit of all. It may | 
partly be owing to the thorough moiſtening of the earth, | 
as deep as their roots go, by theſe" rains, and partly to | 
their tcunks ſtopping part of the light mould carried | 


large orchards and 


_ down by the rains, and by this means furniſhing them- 


* 


- hiſtorians of preternatural rains, ſuch as the raining of | the 
ſtones, of duſt, of blood, nay, and of living animals, | 


frogs, and the like. We are not to doubt the | ſides of ditches, under weeds, and among the mud, and 


are therefore the leſs viſible, except at a certain time, : 
which is in the end of May, or beginning of June; it is 
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ing them to conſiderable diſtances, being equally able to \ 
take up a quantity of ſtones, and drop them again at | 
== '4 | | 3 Mt 


* 


ſelves with a coat of new earth. Phil. Tranſ. NY go. 
INS, preternatural. We have numerous accounts in 


truth o 


tain that they never fell at all, but the opinion has been 
a mere deception of the eyes. Men are extremely fond 
of the marvellous in their relations; but the judicious 


reader is to examine ſtrictiy whatever is reported of this | 


| The raining frogs is a thing not leſs wonderful in the AC» 
There are two natural methods by which quantities of 


ſtones and duſt may fall in certain places, without their | 


kind, and is not to ſuffer himſelf to be deceived. 


having been generated in the clouds, or fallen as rain. 
The one is by means of hurricanes: the wind which we 
frequently ſee tearing off the tiles of houſes, and carry- 
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and its proportion in ſeveral 
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| the clouds. 


_ overſpread the ſurface” of the ſea for 4 


i 


As to the uſe of rain, we may obſerve, that it moiſtens | 


what. thoſe who are authors of veracity and | 
credit relate to us of this kind, ſo far as to ſuppole that | 
the falling of ſtones and duſt never happened; the | 
whole miſtake is the ſuppoſing them to have fallen from 
the clouds; but as to the blood and frogs, it is very cer- 


- moſt powerful; and p 
the eruptions of v. 


petuous winds; which ufus | 
tions, and being in themſelves much lighter than com- 


— es 


eds 


water they lived in, on a 
certainty that this was the caſe, did not however per- 
ſuade the Hollanders to part with the miracle; they pru- 

dently concluded, that the ſudden appearance of ſuch a 
great a prodigy as the raining 


that this 


The animals which 


in one 4 
ſeaſon; and it is always at this ſeaſon 
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ſome other place. But the other, which ig much the 
bably the moſt ufual Way, is for 
ons nos, and burning mountains, to 
toſs up, as they frequently do, avaſt quantity of ſtones, 


aſhes; and cinders, tou an immenſe height in tlie air; 
and theſe being bre by the hurricanes and im- 
y accompany thoſe erup- 


mon ſtones, as being half calcined; may 'cafily be thus 


carried to vaſt diſtances, and their falling in places where 
the inhabitants know nothing of the octaſton, they can- 


not but be ſuppoſed by the vulgar to fall on them from 


t is well known, that in the great ern 


tions of tna and Veſuvius, ſhowers of aſhes, du, 


and ſmall cinders, have been ſeen to obſeure the air, and 


Ver. | a great way, and 
cover the decks of ſhips; and this at ſuch a diſtance, as 


it ſhould appear ſcarce conteivable that they ſhould have 
been carried to; and probably, if the accounts of all the 
ſhowers of theſe ſubſtances mentioned by authors be 


collected, they will all be found to have fallen within 


ſuch diſtances of 'voleanos 3 and if compared, as to the 
time of their falling, will be found to correſpond in that 


alſo with the eruptions of thoſe mountains. We have 
known inſtances of the aſlies from Veſuvius having been 


carried thirty, nay forty leagues, and peculiar accidents 
| may have carried them yer farben. 
| The raining of blood has been ever accounted à more 
terrible fight, and a more fatal omen; than the other 
'| preternatural rains already mentioned. It is very certain 
that nature forms blood no where but in the veſſels of 
animals, and therefore ſhowers of it from the clouds are 
by no means to be credited. Thoſe who ſuppoſe that 
- | what has been taken for blood, has been actually ſeen 
falling through the air, have had recourſe to flying in- 
| feas for its origin, and ſuppoſe it the eggs or du 
certain butterflies, diſchar 


ngs of 
| from them as they were 
high up in the air. But | 

whoſe excrements, or 
8 flocks ſo numerous, as to be the occaſion of 
„ 9 N woos 


— 


blood - coloured, were aſſured, from their not knowing 


bo it ſhould elſe happen, that it had rained blood into 
them. A very memorable inſtance of this there was at 
the Hague in the year 1670. Swammerdam, who re- 
lates it, tells us, that one morning the whole town was 
in an uproar on finding their lakes and ditches full of 
blood, as they thought, and having been certainly full 
of water the 9 before, they agreed it muſt have 
rained blood in the night; but a certain phyſician went 
down to one of the canals, and taking home x quantity 
of this blood- coloured water, he examined it by the mi- 
| and found that the water was water ſtill, and 


3 
had not at all changed its colour, but that it was full of 


| this ſeems 2 very wild conjec- : 
ture, as we know of no but | | 
eggs, are of ſuch-a colour, or whoſe abode is ſo high, 


It is moſt probable that theſe bloody waters were never 
ſeen falling, but that people ſeeing the ſtanding waters 


prodigious ſwarms of ſmall red animals, all alive, and 


very-nimble in-their motions, whoſe colour and prod 
ous number gave a red tinge to the whole body of 
12 


accurate ii 


number of animals was as 
of blood would have been; and are aſſured at this Gay, 


that country, which had before enjoyed forty years un- 
interrupted peace. F 1 
thus colour the water of lakes and 
ponds, are the pulices arboreſcentes of Swammerdam, or 

water - fleas with branched horns. Theſe creatures are 
of a reddiſh yellow, or flame colour; they live about the 


at this time that theſe little animals leave their receſſes to 
float looſe about the water, to mect for the propagation 
of their ſpecies, and by that means become viſible in the 
colour they give the water. This is viſible, more or leſs, 

part or other of almoſt all ORG ae v1 at this 


the bloody 


waters have alarmed the ignorant. 


counts of authors who-love the marvellous, than thoſe of 
blood-or of ſtones; and this is ſuppoſed to happen ſo of- 
| . been 


ten that there are multitudes who pretend to | 
frogs always happen 

after very dry ſeaſons, and are much more frequent in the 
"hotter countries than the cold ones. In Italy they are 
very frequent; and it is not-uncommon to ſee 1 
HP, „ | of 


eye-witneſſes of it. Theſe rains of 


4. 
E 


inſpection. The 


ent foretold the ſcene of war and deftruc- 
tion which Lewis the Fourteenth afterwards brought into 


= 


* 
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_ bf Rome ſwarming both with young, frogs arid toads in 
| there was not the pearance of them before. Nay, 
they have been ſeen to fall through N 
the pavements. This ſeems a ftrong circumſtance in fa- 


When ſtrictiy examined, it comes to e e for theſe 
if that are ſeen to fall, are always found d 
or bruiſed by the fall, and never hop 


walls of houſes, from the roofs and gutters of which they 


the eggs of theſe, and other the like animals, cannot but 
know that ſome ſeaſons will prove particularly favourable 
to the hatching them, and the prodigious number of eggs 
that many inſects lay, could not but every year bri 
ſuch abundance of the young, were they not liable to 


E e 
_ enquitty that a very well ſtocked fiſh-pond, which ſtood 
on an eminence in the neighbourhood, had been blown | 


bottom of it, all the ſmaller fry 
their ſtreets. 


weather is coming on. 
reaſon, called it the pluvialis avis. 
RaiN-water. See WATER. e 0 $4. 24.4 
Rains, in the Sea-Language, denote all that tract of fea to 


Verde and that of the eaſtermoſt iſtands of 

name. 8 it 

It takes its name from the almoſt continual calms, 

| ſtant rains, and thunder and lightning, to a great degree, 

always found there. The winds, when they do blow, | 
are only ſmall uncertain guſts, and ſhift about all round 

the compaſs; ſo that ſhips are ſometimes here detained 


RAINBOW, iris, or, ſimply, the bow, a meteor in form 

of a party-coloured arch, or ſemicircle, exhibited in a| 

rainy ſky, oppoſite to the ſun, by the refraction of his 
| 2 in the drops of falling rain. | | 
Th 


but where it rains in the ſun- ſſiine; and it may be repre- 


drops, like rain, through which the ſun ſhining, exhi- 


diſpoſed beyond the drops. 
ITuhat the rainbow is oppoſite to 
_. obſerved; It was, therefore, natural to imagine, that 
the colours of it were produced by ſome kind of reflexion 
ol the rays of yo from drops of rain or vapour. The 
regular order o 8 
that could not have eſcaped the notice of any perſon. 


ſerved to produce colours, and it could not but have been 
obſerved that refraction is frequently attended with that 
1 2 yet no perſon ſeems to have thought of 


- 


. 
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ower of rain j they hopping 


ev, 


the air down upon 


your. of their being raid down from the clouds, but 

d, lamed, 
| | about as the reſt ; 
and are never ſeen to fall, except cloſe under the 


| have accidentally flipped down. 


To the raining of frogs we ought to add the raining of | 
| pralboppers 
= 

poſing that theſe animals deſcended 


and locuſts, which have ſometimes appeared 
ious numbers, and devoured the fruits of the 


om the clouds, but 


that they appeared on a ſudden in prodigious numbers. 
The naturaliſt, who knows the many accidents attending 


g us 


many accidents, and had not provident nature taken care, 


as in many plants, to continue the ſpecies by a very nu- 
merous ſtock of ſeeds, of which perhaps not one in five 
hundred need take root, in order to 
number of plants. 8 5 FS? 950 | 
The ramning of fiſhes has been a prodigy alſo much talked 
of in France, where the ſtreets of a town at ſome diſtance | 
| from Paris, after a terrible hurricane in the night, which 
tore bp trees, blew down houſes, 8&c. were found in a 
manner covered with fiſhes of various ſizes. No body | 
here made any doubt of theſe having fallen from the 
clouds; nor did the abſurdity of fiſh, of five or 6x inches 


being generated in the air, at all ſtartle the people, 


dry by the hurricane, and only the great fiſh left at the 


Upon the whole, 


e air at all, or only car- 


Alx, freezing. See FREEZING. 

Alx-Verul, an Engliſh name given 
mon 
ſervation that it is _— moſt clamorous when rai 


he | Latins have, for - the ſame 


by many to the com- 


the northward of the equator, between 4 and 10 d 8 
of latitude; and lying between the meridian of | C: | 
the ſame 


xz long while, and can make but very little way. 


There is alſo a ſecondary, or fainter bow, uſually ſeen in-| 
_ veſting the former at ſome diſtance. Among naturaliſts, 
we alſo read of lunar rainbows, marine rainbows, &c. 


The rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never appears 
ſented artificially, by contriving water to fall in little 


bits a bow to a ſpettator placed between the fun and the 
drops; eſpecially if a dark body, e. gr. a black cloth, be 


the ſun, has always been 


the clouds was another circumſtance 


But though mere reflexion had in no other caſe been ob- 


aving recourſe to a proper refraction in this caſe before 
one Fletcher of Breſlaw, who, in a treatiſe whieh he 


C 


they walk; j 


continue an equal 


having been toſſed m_ 
all the ſuppoſed marvellous rains have | 
been owing to ſubſtances naturally produced on the earth, 


and either never having been in 
ried thither by accident. 


een wood-pecker, or picus viridis, from an ob- 


- N 


re has not been the leaſt e for the ſup- 


: 


1 
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RainBow, theory of the. To conceive the origin 


* 


| 


| 


" 


farther ſide of the 


progreſs of a ray of light entering the upper 


of A. de Dominis was adopted, and in ſome degree 


rays 
reſerved for the great Sir Iſaac Newton, could furniſh 


coming 
falling on a globe ol water, ſuch as we know a drop of 


Now the ray 


| Farther, as the ray KN, and thoſe accompanyi 
| obliquely -upon the farfack of the globule, 


at N, do not paſs out into the air, but are 


to Q; where bei 
proceed right 0 1 


there are three thin 
two refractions of the rays, in their ingreſs and egreſs, 
are both the ſame way; ſo that the latter does not deſtroy 
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Bliſhed in 1571, endeavoured to account for the: coz 
urs of the rainbow by means of a double refraftion, 
and one reflexion. But he imagined that a ray of light, 
after entering à drop of rain, and fuffering a refraction, 
both at its entramee and exit, was afterwards reflected 
from another drop, before it reathed the eye of the ſpec- 
tator. He ſeems to have overlooked the reflexion at the 
drop, of tb. have imagined that all the 
beridings of the light within the drop would not make a 
ſufficient curvature, to- bring the ray of the ſun to the- 
eye of the ſpectator-. Antonio de Dominis, biſhop of 
Spalato, whoſe treatiſe De Radiis Vifus et Lucis, was 
publiſhed by I. Bartolus in 1611, was the firſt perſon 
who advanced, that the double refraction of Fletcher, 
with an intervening reflexion, was ſufficient to produce 
the colours of the rainbow, and alfd to bring the rays 
that formed them to the eye of the ſpectator, without 
any ſubſequent reflexion. He diſtinctiy deſeribes the 
part of the 
drop, where it ſuffers one refraction, and after being 
thereby thrown upon the back part of the inner furfuce, 
is from thence 1 ed to the lower part of the drop; 


at which place undergoing a ſecond refraction, it is 


thereby bent ſo as to come directly to the eye. To ye- 
rify this hypotheſis, he procured: a ſmall globe of ſolid 
glaſs, and _ it when it was expoſed to the rays of 
the ſun, in the ſame manner in which he had ſuppoſed 
that the drops of rain were ſituated with reſpect to them, 
he actually obſerved the fame colours which he had ſeen 
in the true rainbow, and: in the ſame order. The theory 
ima 
proved, by Deſcartes. Philoſophers were, however, for 
a long time at a loſs when they endeavoured to aſſign rea- 
ſons for all the particular colours, and for the order of 
them. Indeed, nothing but the doctrine of the different 
refrangibility of the rays of light, which was a diſcovery 
| of the 
rainbow, let us conſider what will befall rays of light 
from a very remote body, e. gr. the ſun, and 


complete ſolution of this difficulty. 


rain to be. 


Suppoſe, then, ADEN (Tab. v. Optics, fxg) whe = 


a drop of rain, and the lines EF, BA, ON, to be rays 
of light coming from the centre of the fun; which, on 
account of the immenſe diſtance of the ſun, we con- 
ceive to be parallel. © © a” 
BA, being the only one that falls perpendi- 
cularly on the ſurface of the water, and all the reſt ob- 
* it is eaſily inferred, that all the other rays will be 
refracted towards the perpendicular. See RRxTRAcTION. 
Thus the ray EF, and others accompanying it, will not 
on ſtraight to G; but, as they arrive at HI, they will 


20 
dedect from F to K ; where ſome of them, probably, 


eſcaping into the air, the reſt are reflected upon the line 
KN, ſo as to make the angles of incidence and reſlexion 


equal. 5 


paſs out into the air, without being refracted, ſo as to re- 


cede from the perpendicular LM ; and, therefore, they 
will not proceed ſtraight to Y, but will defle& to P. 


It may be here obſerved, that ſome of the rays, arriving 
again refleted 5 
refracted, like the reſt, they do not 
; but, declining from the perpendi- 
cular IV, are carried to R; but ſince we here only re- 
gard the rays as they may affect the eye placed a little be- 
low the drop, e. gr. at P, thoſe which deflect from N to 


Q,, we ſet aſide, as uſeleſs; becauſe they never come 


to the eye. On the contrary, it is to be obſerves, that 


there are other rays, as 2 3, and the like; which, being 
refracted from 
6, may at len 


1 6, and reflected to 5, and from 5 to. 
h, by refraction at h, arrive at the eyc 7, 


placed beneath the drop. 


1 


Thus much is obvious: but to determine preciſely the 


quantities of refraction of each ray, there muſt be a cal- 
culation; by ſuch calculation it appears, that the rays 
which fall on the quadrant AD, are continued in lines, 
like thoſe here drawn in the drop ADEN ; wherein 
very conſiderable: firſt, that the 


the effect of the former. Secondly, that of all the rays - 


paſſing out of AN, NP, and thoſe adjoining to it, are 


the only ones capable of affecting the ſenſe, as being ſuf- 
heiently cloſe and contiguous, and becauſe they come out 
parallel; whereas the reſt are diverging, and diſperſed 
too far to have any ſenſible effect, at ut to produce any 


thing ſo vivid as the colours of the bes. Thirdly, that 
the ray NP has ſhade or datkneſs under it; for, ſince 
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tere is nd ray comes: out of the Tutface N 4, it is che] fectual rays may come from tem to the Ee] And this 
fame 882 if che part were covered with an opake| Will 22 at length, ariſe. ds + 
| body: We might add that the fame ray NP has dark-| Now, te determine what that diſpoſition muſt be; ſuppoſe 
melt adobe irs * the rays that are above it are inef- a right line drawn from the centre of the ſun through the 
| feQtualz and ſignify no more than if there were none eye of the ſpeCtatory” as the Tine VN Os: 95.) calle the 
7 08 go mn yt of Pie I lime of affect} of axis of viſions being drawn from fo re- 
Add to this, chat all the effectual rays hive the ſame point | mote a point, it may be eſteemed parallel to all other lines 
df reflexion, i. e. the parallel and contiguous rays; Which] drawn from the ſame point; but a right Rue; falling on 
alone are effectual after refraction, will all meet in the two parallels, makes the alternate — equal. 
ſame point of the circumference; and be reflected thence If, then, an indefinite number bf Rnes b imagined drawn 
to the eyes. * 1 1 | from the ſpectator's eye to 4 part opposite to the ſun 
Farther, it appears by calculation; that the arigle ONP,| whete it rains; which lines make different angles with 
included between the ray NP, and the line ON drawn the line of aſpect, equal to the angles of refraction of 
from the centre of the ſun, which is the angle whereby] the differently refrangible rays, e. gr. angles of 41® 46“; 
the #ainbow is diſtant from the oppoſite point of the ſun, and of 4 30", and of 41“ and 147; theſe lines, fall- 
and which makes the ſemidiameter of the bow, contains] ing on drops of rain illumined by the ſun, will make an- 
1“ 30%. The method of determining it ſee hereafter. | gles of the ſame magnitude with rays drawn from the 
But ince, befide thoſe rays coming from the centre of the] centre of the ſun to the fame drops. And; therefore, 
ſun to the drop of water, there are many more from the] the lines thus drawn from the eye will repreſent the ef- 
| ſeveral points of its ſurface z there are a great many other | fectual rays that occaſion the eule tion of any colour. 
effeQual rays to be conſidered, eſpecially that from the] That, e. gr. making an angle of 41 40“, repreſenting 
uppermoſt, and that from the loweſt part of the ſun's| the leaſt fefrangible or red rays of the ſeveral drops, an: 
body. I Pf 41 147, the moſt refrangible or violet rays, the in- 
Since, then; the apparent diameter of the ſun is about termediate colours and refrangibilities will be found in 
16 minutes, it follows, that an effectual ray from the up: i. 6 
per part of the ſun will fall higher than the ray EF by] Now it is known, that the eye, being placed in the ber- 
16 minutes: thus does the ray GH fig. 95") which, be-] tex of 4 cone, fees objects upon its ſurface, as if they ff 
ing refracted as much as EF, defleQts to I, thence to L, were in a circle; and the eye of our ſpectator is here in 
and at length emerging equally refracted with the ray] the common vertex of ſeveral cones, formed by the ſe- 
NP, proceeds to M; and makes an angle ONM, of 41%| yeral kinds of efheacious rays, with the line of aſpect. 
147, with the line ON. In the-like manner, the effec- Now in the ſurface of that whoſe angle at the vertex, or 
tual ray QR coming from the loweſt part of the ſun,| eye, is the greateſt, and wherein the others are included, 
falls on the point R, fixteen minutes lower than the tho | ppear 1 
point F, on which the ray EF falls; and this, being re-] and in the ſurface of that cone whoſe angle is leaft, are 
fracted, declines to 8, whence it is reflected to T;| the purple drops; and in the intermediate cones, are the 
where, emerging into the air, it proceeds to V; fo that greet, ue, &c. drops. Hence, then, ſeveral kinds of | 
the line TV, and the ray OT, contain an angle of 41] the drops muſt appear as if diſpoſed into ſo many circu- "2 
346%. Again, upon computing the deflexions of the rays, | lar coloured faſeiæ, or arches, as we ſee in the rainbow. | 
which, like that 23 (/ig. 94.) coming from the centre of Rohault's Syſtem of Nat. Phil. vol. ii. part iii. cap. 17. 
- the ſun, and being received into the lower part of the This part of the ſolution Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes more 
drop, we have ſuppoſed to be twice reflected, and twice] artfully, thus: ſuppoſe O Ig. 97.) the eye, and OP a 
tefracted, and to enter the eye by lines like that 67 /fig. 96.) line parallel to the ſun's rays 3 and let POE, POF, be 
ve find that which may be accounted effectual, as 67 with] angles of 40? 17“, and 420 2. And ſuppoſe the angles 
the line 86 drawn from the centre of the ſun, contains | to turn about their common fide OP, with their other 
an angle 867, of about 52 degrees; whence it follows, | fides OE and OF, they will deſcribe the bonnds, or 
that the effectual ray from the higheſt part of the fun, | verges, of the razmbow. 8 
with the ſame line 86, includes an angle lefs by 16 mi-] For, if E, F be drops placed any where in the conical 
nutes; and that from the loweſt part of the ſun, an an- furface deſcribed by OE, OF, and be illuminated by the 
| ge greater by 16 minutes. I ſunss rays SE, SF; 3 SEO being equal to the 
Thus, fince ABCDEF is the path of the efficacious | angle POE, or 40? 17”, ſhall be the greateſt angle in 5 
tuay, from the higheſt part of the ſun to the eye in F, | which the moſt refrangible rays can, # — reflexion, be 
the angle 86 F becomes of about fifty-one degrees and] refracted to the eye; and, therefore, all the drops in the 
forty-four minutes. In like manner, fince GHIKLM| line OE ſhall fend the moſt refrangible rays moſt co- 
is the way of an effectual ray from the loweſt part of the piouſly to the eye, and therefore ftrike the ſenſes with 
— ſun to the eye, the angle 80 M becomes neatly of fifty-| the deepeſt violet colour in that region. | - 
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two degrees and ſixteen minutes. 1 And in like manner the angle SFO being = to the an- 
Since, then, we admit ſeveral rays to be effectual, be-] gle POF = 42% 2, ſhall be the greateſt in which the 
fides thoſe from the centre of the fun, what we have ſaid | leaſt refrangible rays after one reflexion can emerge out 
| of the hade will need ſome alteration ; for of the three of the drops; and theſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly 
_ rays deſcribed /fig. 95, and 96.) only the two extreme] to the eye from the drops in the line OF, and firkke the 
ones will have a ſhadow joined to them, and that only on] ſenſes with tlie deepeſt red colour in that region, 
the outer ſide. Hence it is evident, that theſe rays are] And, by the fame argument, the ray which have inter- 
perfectly diſpoſed to eghibit all the colours of the priſm. | mediate degrees of — all come moſt co- «- 
| For the great quantity of denſe or intenſe light, i. e. the] piouſly from drops between Band F, and fo ſtrike the 


| bundle of rays collected together in a certain point, v. gr. | ſenſes with the intermediate colours, in the order which 
in the point of reflexion of the effeQual rays, ma , their degrees of refrangibility require; that is, in the 
accounted as a lucid or radiant body, terminated all| progreſs from E to F, or from the inſide of the bow to 
around by /hade. But the ſeveral rays, thus emitted to] the outſide, in this order, violet, indigo, blue, green, yel- 
the eye, are both of different colours; that is, they are /ow, orange, red; though the violet, by the mixture of ä 
fitted to excite in us the ideas of different colours; and the white light of the clouds, will appear faint, and in- * 
are differently refracted out of the witer into the air, celine to a purple: I 5 1 
notwithſtanding their falling alike upon the refracting Here it may be obſerved, that all the rays but the violet in 
SR. | . | the line SE will emerge from E in a greater angle than 
| Hence it follows, that the different or heterogeneous t#ys| SEO made by the violet, and conſequently will paſs be- 
will be ſeparated from one another, and will tend ſepa-| low the eye; and all the rays but the red in the line SF 
rate ways; and the homogeneous rays will be collected, will emerge from F in a leſs angle than SFO made by 
and tend the ſame way; and, therefore, this lucid point | the red, and conſequently will paſs above the eye; by 
of the drop, wherein the refraction is effected, will ap- which means only red will appeer in the line SP, and 
pear fringed or bordered with ſeveral colours; that is, | only violet in the line 8E. 3 es 
red, green, and blue colours, will arife from the extremes | And, fince the lines OE, OF, may be ſituated any where 
of the red, green, and blue rays of the ſun, tranſmitted} in the above mentioned conical ſurface ; what is faid of 
to the eye from ſeveral drops, one higher than another, | the drops and colours of theſe lines, is to be underſtood 
after the ſame manner as is done in viewing lucid or other | of the drops and colours thronghout the whole ſyperficies. 
bodies ——_—_ a priſm. 757-89 . Thus is the primary or inner bow formed. 
Thus, adds Sir Ilaac Newton, the rays that differ in re-|RainBow, ſecondary, or outer. As to the ſegondary, or 
frangibility, will emerge at different angles z and, conſe-| fainter bow, uſually ſurrounding the former, it affigning 
quently, according to their different degrees of refrangi-- what drops would appear coloured, we excluded ſuch as 
bility, emerging moſt copiouſiy at different angles, they] lines drawn from the eye, „ e a little greater 
will exhibit different colours in different places. | than 42* 2”, ſhould fall upon, but not ſuch as ſhould 
0 — 2 number, then, of theſe little globules being dif-! contain angles much greater. : 


0 E 


in the air, will fill the whole ſpace with theſe dif-| For, if an indefinite number of ſuch lines be drawn from 
the ſpeCtator's eye, 2 make angles of 535 
N „ 57's 


ferent colours; [Jed they be ſo diſpoſed as that ef- 
Vol. IV. N 296. , EP 
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8 IPs with the line of aſpect, e. gr. OG z other; les, 
© „ e. gr. OH; thoſe drops whereon theſe lines 
fall muſt of neceſſity exhibit colours; particularly thoſe 


os A7 f ain d ing) n 7.8 
The drop G will appear red; the line GO being 
the ſame with an effectual ray; which, after two re- 
| Hexions,' and two refrattions, ' exhibits a red colour. | 
Again, thoſe drops which receive lines of 549 /, e. F. 
the drop H will appear purple; the line OH being 
ſame with an effectual ray; which, after two reflexions 


54 


of 50? 
4 E. gr. 


und two refractions, exhibits purple. 
Now there being a ſufficient number of theſe drops, it is | 
evident there muſt be a ſecond rainbow, formed after the | 
THe RAR %% pigs 2 3 
Thus, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, in the leaſt refran- 
ible rays, the leaſt angle at which a drop can ſend ef- 
ectual rays after two reflexions, is found 
to be 509 87; and, in the moſt refrangible, the leaſt |- 
Angle is found 8 be F br 7 
Suppoſe, then, O the place of the eye, as before, and 
| 208, PO H, to be angles of 50% 5%, and 549%“; and 
theſe angles to be turned about their common fide OP; 
with their other ſides OG, OH, they will deſcribe the 
verges, or borders of the rainbow CHD. 
For, if G, H be drops placed any where in the conical 
. ſuperficies deſcribed by OG, OH, and be illuminated by 
the ſun's. rays, the angle 860, being equal to the an- 
gle POG, or 50 57", ſhall be the leaſt angle in which 
the then leaſt refrangible rays can, after two reflexions, | 
emerge out of the drops; and, therefore, the leaſt re- 
frangible rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye from 
; ee e in the line OG, and ſtrike the ſenſes with the 
_- deepeſt red in that region. e Era} 
And the angle SHO being equal to POH, 545 7, ſhall 
be the leaſt angle in which the moſt refrangi 
ter two reflexions, can emerge out of the drops; and, | 
therefore, thoſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye | 
from the drops in the line OH, and fo ſtrike the ſenſes 
with the deepeſt violet in that region. 5 


. 4 


And, by the ſame argument, the drops in the region, be-| - 
and H, ſhall ſtrike the ſenſes with the interme-| 
diate colours, in the order which their degrees of refran-| 
gibility require; that is, in the progreſs from G to H, 
or from the inſide of the bow to the outer, in this order: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. | 
And fince the lines 


But Dr. Halley has ſince, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- | 
tions, N* 267, given us a ſimple. direct method of deter- 
mining the diameter of the rainbow from the ratio of re- 
fraction of the fluid being given; or, vice verſa, the | 
diameter of the rainbow being given, to determine the | 

refractive power of the fluid, Di 
The prineiples of Dr. Halley's conſtruction for this pur- 
poſe, illuſtrated and facilitated by Dr. Morgan, biſhop of 
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computation 


Newton's Optics, part ii. prop. 9. prob. | 


* 


arc 


le rays, af- 


| G, OH, may be ſituated any where 
in the conical ſurface ; what is ſaid of the drops and co- 
lours in theſe lines is to be underſtood of the drops and 
colours every where in theſe ſuperficies. 7 85 
 'Thus are formed two bows, an interior and ſtronger, by 
one reflexion; and an exterior and fainter, by two; the 
light becoming weaker and weaker by every reflexion. 
Their colours will he in a contrary order to one another; 
the firſt having the red without, and the purple within; 
and the ſecond, the purple without, and red within; and 
W hen. . 
AINBOW, artificial. This doctrine of the rainbow is con- 
firmed by an eaſy experiment; for upon hanging up a 
. glaſs lobe, full of water, in the ſun-ſhine, and viewing | 
it in ſuch a poſture as that the rays, which come from the 
globe to the 95 may, with the ſun's rays, include an 
42ꝰ, or go; if, e. gr. the angle be about 
4429, the ſpectator, ſuppoſed at O, will ſee a full red co- 
_ Jour in that fide of the globe oppoſite to the ſun, as at F. 
And if that angle be made a little leſs, ſuppoſe by de- 
preſſing the globule to E, the other colours, yellow, green, 
and blue, will appear ſucceſſively, in the ſame ſide of the 
globe, alſo exceedingly bright. 1 
| Put if the angle be made about 50%, ſuppoſe by raiſing | 
the globule to G, there will appear a red colour in that 
fide of the globe towards the ſun, though ſomewhat | 
_ faint; and if the angle be made greater, ſuppoſe by raiſ- | 
ing the globe to H, this red will change ſucceſhvely to 
the other colours, yellow, green, and blue. 
Ihe fame thing is obſerved in letting the globe reſt, and | 
_. raiſing or depreſſing the eye ſo as to make the angle of a 
_ Juſt magnitude. 
4 P4479 ed. 3: N . 
RainBow, dimenſion of the, Deſcartes firſt determined its 
diameter by a tentative and indirect method; laying it | 
down, that the magnitude of the bow depends on the | 
degree of refraction of the fluid; and aſſuming the ratio 
of the ſine of incidence to that of refraction, to be in | 
Water as 250 to 187. | 


There 
the increment CB: of the angle ABD (generated in the 
ſame time) as the tangent of the former to the tangent 
of the latter directly. Hence the praxis is as follows: 
Firſt, The ratio of the ſine of incidence I to the ſine of re- 
fraction R being given; to find the angles of incidence, and 
refraction of a ray, which becomes effettual after any given 
number (n) of reflexions. Suppoſe any given line as AC 
(fig. 101.) which divide in D; ſo as that AC : AD: : 
I: R; and again divide it in E, ſo that AC may be 


CE deſeribe a 


1 | 


ate — — — — 5 eee — Aran 
ee ee ee eee r d ds ef rr . 
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Ely, will be underſtood from the following view ofzhem. 
Let SN, n Tab. V. Optics, fig. g.) be two of the cf- 
ficacious rays incident upon a drop of rain; theſe when 
refracted to the ſame point F, and thence reſſected to 
G, , will have the parts within the drop on one fide 


NF, „ F, equal to thoſe on the other fide FG, Fg, from 
the nature of the circle, and becauſe the angles of inci- 


- dence CFN, .CFx,, are. equal to the angles of reflexion 


CFG, CFg. And ſince the parts within the drop are 
equal and alike ſituated, they will be ſimilarly ſituated 
with regard to the drop itſelf; and conſequently as the 
incident rays 8 N, Su, are ſuppoſed to be parallel, the 
emergent 5 GR, gr, will be alſo parallel. 


BCN; and as it meaſures the angle at the centre NC u, 


it is double of the angle at the .circumference upon the 
ſame arc, viz. NF, which is the naſcent increment of 
the angle of refraction NHC. Farther, let the ray 8 N 

| (eg. 9.) enter the lower part of the drop, and be twice 
re 5d within the drop at F and G; then is the ray 
NF equal to the ray FG, and the arc NF = the arc 
FG. Draw Fg parallel to FG, and it will be the re- 
flected part of ſome ray su, Whoſe obliquity to the drop 
makes it croſs the ray NF. in its refraction; then will 
the 71 nF = Fg, and the arc 17 [> and. the ſmall 
(Ff+ Gg = the 


F = Gg. Therefore, 2F,f. = 
arc FG — fg = NF = nf =) N.n—FF; conſequently 


Nun =3FF, i. e. the naſcent increment of the angle of 


incidence is equal to three times that of the angle of re- 
fraction. After a like manner it may be ſhewn, that af- 


ter three, four, five, &c. reflexions, the increment of 
the angle of incidence will be four, five, fix, &c. times 

greater than that of the angle of refraction. Hence, in 
order to find the angle of incidence of an efficacious ray, 
after any given number of reflexions, we are to find an 
angle whoſe naſcent increment has the ſame ratio to the 
increment of its correſponding angle of refraction, ge- 
nerated in the ſame time, as the given number of re- 
flexions (n) increaſed by unity has to unity; i. e. as 41 


to 1. But theſe increments are as the tangents of the 


reſpective angles directly. For, let ACD, ABD (fig. 
100.) be the angles of incidence and refraction propoſed; 
and if we ſuppoſe the line AC to move about the point A 
in the plane of thoſe angles, the extremity of it, C, will 
deſcribe the circular are Cc; and when AC is arrived at 
the ſituation Ac, the line BD will be thereby removed 
into the ſituation Bd. Draw c D, then is the angle 
ACD = ABC + CAB, and the angle Ac d = ABc + 
-cAB; therefore. he exceſs of Acd above ACD, or the 

| increment of ACD, is equal to both the angles CB c and 


CAc. But ſince the angle AcC differs infinitely little 


from a right one, a circle. deſcribed on the diameter AC 


ſhall paſs through the points D and c; and, therefore, 


the angles C Ac, CDe (infiſting. on the ſame arc Ce of 
the ſaid circle) will be equal; and, therefore, the incre- 


ment of the angle AC is equal to CBc + CDe S Dea. 
But the naſcent angles Ded and DB © are as their fines, 
that is, as their oppoſite ſides BD and De = D 


the page EBD S ACD; tangent of the angle ABD. 


. the increment De d of the angle ACD is to 


to AE as the given number of reflexions, increaſed by 


unity, is to Ds i. e. as 41:1. Upon the diameter 
emicircle CBE, and from the centre A, 
with the radius AD, deſcribe an arc DB interſecting the 


ſemicircle in B; then drawing AB, CB, and letting fall 


the perpendicular AF on CB produced; ABC, or its 


complement to two right angles, ABF, will be the an- 
_ gle of incidence; and ACB the angle of refraction re- 


uired. For, drawing BE parallel to AF, the triangles 


Ac and ECB are ſimilar. Now the ſine of the angle 


ABC, or ABF, is to the ſine of AC B as AC to AB = 


AD, i. e. as I to R; therefore if ABF be the angle of 
incidence, ACF will be the angle of refraction. 
over, the naſcent increment of ABF is to that of ACB 


Ore- 


(generated in the fame time) as CF: BF:: CA: AE, 
on account of the ſimilar triangles; i. e. as 141 to 1, 


by conſtruction. The ratio, therefore, of the naſcent in- 
erement of the angle of incidence ABF to that of the 
angle of refraction AC B, is that which is required in the 


angles 


From C 
the centre, draw the radii CN, Cn, CF, then will CNF 
. = CFN, be the angle of refraction, and the. ſmall arc 
Nu is the naſcent increment of the angle of incidence 


| N DC, the ; 
angle CDe being infinitely ſmall ; but BD: CD:: DE 
: DA (the line BE being parallel to AC) : : tangent of 


re 
. 

RES, 
{4 3x50 


of the rainbow. The angle of incidence, and the ratio 


— 


2 N ; = yy 2 
RAT 


” . LY 


| nghes of incidence aind.refraftion of an efficacious ray; |. 


After a piven number of reflexionsz conſequently the an- 
| 923 F and ACF, are thoſe required. From this 


TConſtruction we may eaſily deduce Sir Iſaac Newton's rule | 
Ending the angle of incidence ABF. ges his Op- 


| ties, p. 148, 149. 


fror AC: AB:: I: R; whence AC A* AB, and 


cr: BF: 241213 therefore CE = ATI x BF; or 


putting 141 = m) CF == m BF; and, on account | 
l night angle at F, AC. Cf. AB*—BF*, I. e. 


| a AB = BF2 = AB? — BF2; and, therefore, 7 
Br. BFS 2 A B*—AB*; and, conſequently, | 


RR 


KB = N | Hence, becauſe in the Grſt |. 
= KR 


bow, the ray emerges after one reflexion, we have 1, 
m=2, m*= 4, and m*—1 = 4; therefore, IRR : 


VIII RR:: AB: BF:: radius: coſine of che angle 


ol incidence. In the ſecond bow, where there are two 
reflexions, m*— 1=8; whence VS RR: II—RR 


2: AB: BF. In the third bow, after three reflexions, | 
m — 1 2 15; and V 15 RR VII- RR 22AB : 


BY, and fo on for any given number of reflexions. 


| Wherefore, ſuppoſing the ratio of refraction to be, as 
Sir Ifaac Newton has determined it, viz. as 108 to 81 


in the red rays, and as 109 to 81 in the violet rays; we 
| ſhall have T (in the leaſt refrangible rays) == 108, II = 
11664; and R = 81, and RR = 6561, and 1 N 
5103, V 3 RR = T4093 and VI — R* =. 71,4: 
' therefore, RE | I | 


1s to VT=R= 51,4 - - 1,8539173 


e | 


red rays. 


a ray of light emerging out of a refratting ſphere, after a 
| je 8 of refractions, makes with the axis of viſion, 
or an incident ray; and, conſequently, to find the diameter 


of refraction, being given, the _ of refraction is 
given; which angle being multiplied by double the num- 
| bat of reflexions increaſed by 2, and double-the angle of 
incidence ſubtracted from the product, the angle re- 
maining is the angle ſought. e 

In order to ſind the angle of refraction, ſay 
As I = 108, whoſe logarithm is 


, 4 


So is the ſine of incidence 599 2 = - = 


Then, making the angle CNF (fg. 102.) = 400 12, 


FG, and & G emerges in GR. Produce the incident 


CNX = CXN; or 80 24 — 59 23, = 2117 = 


rays, which are the leaſt refrangible, contain with eac 
other. If inſtead of the ratio 108 to 87, we take that 
of 109 to 81, we ſhall find the values of * 3 RR, and 


1 77 for the moſt refrangible, or extreme violet rays. 
[ 


it meets GX, produced in R; then in the triangle HG R, 
the external angle HGX = HRG + GHR. But be- 


angles RTX = 6CNF — 2CNX a the external an- 
_ gle at Y, viz. AXN. In this caſe, to find the angles of 


incidence and refraction, we have VRR: VFR. 


UL Rise, | Red „ 57" 


Dr. Morgan's Diſſertation upon the Rainbow 
notes upon Rohault's Syſtem of "Philoſop 


As 141 2 t 0,3, whoſe log Ather in 2,147045 | 
3 r n a ſured acroſs 
| 80 is radiunn 10,0000 | 


| To the coline of the angle be e 9,706868 
Hence the angle of incidence ABF is 59 23, in the 


Secondly, Having given the angle of incidence, and | the 
ratio of Ito R, or of refraciiun; to find the angle which| 


2.533424 


* 


28834798 
To the fine of the angle of refraction 40? 12“ 9. 809859 


NF will 2 refracted ray, which at F is reflected into | 


„* 


and emergent rays SN and RG, till they interſect each | 
other at X, and as CF biſects the angle NF G, it will, | 
if produced, biſect the angle SXR. Then CFN =. 
| CNN + FNX; 38 e ode ba or ltd! y 

therefore CFN=CX NX— 3 that is, 2CFN| 
— CN K qo N | Thirdly, Why the bow ſhi 
CXN; therefore 2 CXN =SXR = 42 2), which is 
the meaſure of the angle that the incident and 8 ; 


VI ſuch as will give the angle of incidence BCN, 
and the arc BN = 589 40“, and the angle SXR = 40? | 


the ray be twice reflected, viz. at F and G, as in the | 

production of the extreme bow, and emerges at H in|. 

the direction HA, interſecting the incident ray SN in 

LI, we l the angle A8 thus: produce AH till 
* 


cauſe of equal angles of reflexion at F and G, GHR 
FGR, therefore HGX - FGX = HGF = HRG =| 
2CGF, or CNF. But SXR = 4CNF —2CNRX;| 


therefore in the triangle Y XR we have the two internal | diſtance from the * 


R A/T 


4 


r: radius: boſine of the angle of incidence; whent@the 


ſaid angle will be found 57“ 50 = CNX. And as 


108: 81 :: ſine of 71% 50%: fine of 459 2% N, 
che angle of refraction ; therefore 6 x 4 27 
2 * 91% 50% = 1299 7 AXN; and, therefore, its 
_. complement AYS = 50 57 the angle required for the 
leaſt refrangible rays. But for | 
where I:R :: 109 : 81, we haye the angle of incidence 
1? 26', and the 54 of refraction 444%; and, there- 
tore, the angle AYS = 54 7. In the ſame manner 
the ſame angles are accelerated after three or four re- 


r the moſt refrangible rays, 


ore, the angle A 


flexions. 


| Ge: EEE 0 ̃˙ Vu ˙— . 7 Ü.. 
From the preceding problems we obtain the following re- 


ſults, viz. 


7.41 N 
* 


Violet 0 17 


Violet 54 Ey. ed to the fun. | 


| If the angle made by a'ray, after three or four reflexions, 


were required, and therefore the diameters of the third 


and fourth rainbow (which are ſcarce ever ſeen, on ac- 
count of the g 1 


peated reflexions) they will be found, 


l. Ae, | Rl 41% f Thedyothitor 


towards” the 


Violet 9 34 J fu, 


2 f art Iii. 
chap. xvii. Ya l. 


Hence, the breadth the rainbows is eaſily found: for 
the greateſt ſemidiameter of the firſt bow, i. e. from red 

to red, being 42® 27, and the leaſt, viz. from violet to 

violet, 40 1 J's the breadth of the faſcia or bow, mea- 
J; and the 


m red to violet, will be 1* 


greateſt diameter of the ſecond bow being 548 7/, and the 


leaſt 50 5% the breadth of the Faſcia will be 30 10“. 
And hence the diſtance between the two will be found 


89 ge". 


In theſe meaſures the fun is only eflzemed v, point; 
* 


wherefore, as his diameter is real about 300, ſo much 


muſt be added to the breadth of each faſcia or bow, from 
red to violet, and ſo much muſt be ſubtracted from the 
h E150 
This will leave the breadth of the primary bow, 20 1 
that of the ſecondary bow, 3 40“; and the interval be- 
tween the bows 8 25/; which dimenſions, deduced by 


* — 


calculation, Sir Iſaac Newton aſſures us from his own 
obſervations, agree very exactly with thoſe found by ac- 


tual menſuration in the heavens. Optics, p. 153, ed. 3. 
Alx OW, particular er of the, From chi theory 
of the raznbow, all the particular phenomena of it are 


: eaſily deduced : hence we ſee why the iris is always of 
the ſame breadth; becauſe the intermediate degrees of 
refrangibility of the rays between red and violet, which 


are its extreme colours, are always the ſame. See 75 
parent Mac NITup xk. ws bn | 


. 


' Secondly, Why it is more diſtinctly terminated on the 
| fide of the red than on that of the violet? there being 
no efficacious rays in the ſpace adjoining to the red drops, 
i. e. to the ſpace between the bows, whence it termi- 


* 


nates abruptly ; whereas, in the ſpace on the fide of the 


violet ones, there are ſome rays emitted to the eye, which, : 
though too feeble to affect it ſtrongly, yet have this ef- 
fect, that they ſoften the violet edge inſenſibly, fo that 


it is difficult to determine N where it terminates. 


ferent bow. © 


Fourthly, Why the bow is ſometimes a ** portion of 


a circle, ſometimes a leſs ? its magnitude depending on 


the greater or leſs part of the ſurface of the cone, above 
the ſurface of the earth, at the time of its appearance; 
and that pr being greater or leſs, as the line of aſpect, 


or axis of viſion, is more inclined or oblique to the ſur- 


face of the earth; which inclination, or obliquity, is 


pow as the ſun is higher: whence, alſo, the higher 
e ſun, always the leſs the rainbow. „„ 
Fifthly, Why the bow never appears when the ſun is 


above a certain altitude? the ſurface of the cone, where- 


in it ſhould be ſeen, being loſt in the ground, at a little 
e, when the ſun is above 42* high. 


Sixthly, Why the bow never appears greater than a ſe- 


micircle, on a plane? ſince be the ſun never fo low, and 
even in the horizon, the centre of the bow is till in the 


The ſpeftator's 


eat diminution of the rays, by ſo many, re- 


4 among the | 


Eh 
5 


3 rr a as the eye does; 
and, as the popular phraſe has it, fies from thoſe who fol- 
low it; and follows thoſe that th from it? 920 . | 
drops being diſpoſed under a certain angle about the axis 
of viſion, which is different in different places: whence 
alſo it follows, that every different ſpectator ſces a dif- 
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nal prodigies of this kind, related by authors. 


under this was an arch of | 
two arches of reddiſh purple, and two of green, and 
under all a faint appearance of another arch of purple. 
The order of the colours was, 1. Red, orange, yellow, | 


- line of aſpett; which, in this caſe, runs along the earth 
and is not at all raiſed above the ſurface. oy a 
{ Indeed, if the ſpeCtator be er on a very cohfiderable 
eminence; and the ſun in the horizon, the line of aſpect, 
herein the centre of the bow is, will be notably raiſed. 
| above the horizon (confidering the maghitude of the cir- 


— 


eie Whercef the bow uſes to be a patt). Nay, if the 
eminence be very high, and the rain near, it is poſſible ö | 7 
I Type lunar zeis has all the colours of the ſolar, very. di- 
e to appear inverted, | N 
i. e. the Enitave' fide be turned upwards ? to wit, a cloud 


| : happening 3 0 


5 


mme bow may be an entire circle. 
Sebventhly, How the bow may chance to 


on the upper part of the arch: in which caſe, only the 
lower part appearing, the bow will feeni as if turned up- 
| fide down; which, probably, has been the caſe in ſeve- 


5 


Indeed the bow may appear inverted from another cauſe: 
Tor, if when the ſun is in 417 46” high, his rays fall upon' 
the ſmooth furfice of ſome ſpacious lake, in the middle 
whereof a ſpectator is placed; and if, at the ſung thee, 
- there be rain wines to which the rays may be reſſected 
From the lake, it will be the ſame as if the ſun ſhould 


mine below the horizon, and the line of view be extended 


- * upwards: thus the ſurface of the cone, wherein the co- 


| Toured drops are to be placed, will be wholly above the 


' ſutface of the earth. ' 


But fince the upper part will fall among the unbroken 


clouds, and only the lower part be found among the 
drops of rain, the arch will be -inverted. _ 8 
Eighthly, Why the bow ſometimes appears inclined ? the 
| accurate roundneſs of the bow depending on its great 
- diſtance, which prevents us from judging of it exactly; 
if the rain, which exhibits it, chance to be much nearer, 
we ſhall ſee its irregularities ; and if the wind, in that 
_ eaſe, drive the rain ſo that the higher part be farther. from 
the eye than the lower, the bow will * inclined. 
Nintſily, Why the legs of the rainbow ſometimes appear 
© nnequally diſtant ? if the rain terminate on the fide of 
the 9 — in a plane ſo inclined to the line of aſpect 


as to make an acute angle on the left hand, and an ob- 


tuſe angle on the right, the ſurface of the cone, which 
determines what drops will „ will fall upon them 


in ſuch manner as that thoſe on the left hand will appear | 


' farther from the eye than thoſe on the right. For the 


Ane of aſpect being perpendicular to the plane of the | 
bow, if you foppoe two rectan 
and left, the ca f .eac IeW, 2 
tue baſe of the ſemidiameter of the bow, inclined: as 
above; it is evident, ſince thoſe angles of the triangles, 
next the eye, muſt always. be the ſame (viz. 43* in the 
inner bow), the baſis of the * * hand triangle will, in 


etus of each to be the line of view, and 


- this caſe, __ much longer than that of the left. 
Dr. Langwith, in the Phil. Tranſ. N' 375, deſcribes a 


remarkable rainbow, in which he obſerved ſeveral ſeries 


of colours, which increaſed the bow to. a breadth far ex- 
ceeding what had been determined by calculation. The 
colours of the primary rainbow, he ſays, were as uſual ; 


green, light blue, deep blue, and purple: 2. Light 


green, dark green, and purple. 3. Green and purple. | 


4. Green, and faint vaniſhing purple. _ | 
SL M. Bouguer frequently ſaw a 8 f this kind, 
when he was upon the mountains of Peru, where the 
xy is often 4 ſerene. Similar appearances have 
been alſo obſerved by others. Dr. Pemberton has at- 
tempted to explain 
doctrine of fits of eaſy reſlexion and tranſmiſſion ; but 
he goes upon the ſuppoſition that the differently coloured 


_ rays have their ſeparate fits, on their arrival at the ſur- 


face of any medium, without any regard to the thickneſs 


of it; whereas it is plain, that, in ſuch a caſe, all kinds | 
pf raysare reflected or tranſmitted promiſcuouſly. It is 


moſt probable that theſe colours are formed in very mi- 
« nute drops of water or vapour, intermixed with the larger 
drops, that their formation depends upon the ſame prin- 
_ ciple with the colours of thin 


ſimilar to thoſe of ſeveral kinds of HAL os. Dr. Pem- 


berton himſelf obſerves, that it is moſt likely, that theſe | 
Additional rings of colours are formed in the vapour of 


the cloud, which the air, being put in motion by the fall 


of the rain, may carry down along with the large drops. | 
urs ap- 
pear under the upper part of the bow only, this vapour | 


This, he ſays, may be the reaſon, why theſe co 


not r very low. As a farther confirmation of 


- © this, . theſe colours, he obſerves, are ſeen ſtrongeſt When 
ſe the 


the rain falls from very black clouds, which cau 
fierceſt rains; by the fall of which the air will be moſt 


1 3 * Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. p. 140. Prieſtley on 


t and Colours, p. 593. 
5 


, and prevent their ſnining 


T. triangles, a tight | . 


n, and then alternately | 


m by means of the Newtonian | 


tes, and that 7 are 


Raine w, lynar. The moon, ſoinetimes, alſo: exhibits 
the phenomenon of an iris, or bew by the refra@tion of 
her rays in the drops of ruin in the night- time» 
Ariſtotle ſays, be was the firſt chat ever obſerved itz and 
adde, that it. never happens, i, e. is never viſible but at 
the time of the full moon; her light, at other times; be- 
ing too faiht to affect the fight after two refractions, and 


one reſfex ion. 


' AinQ and pleaſant; only faint, in compariſon of the 

other; both from the different intenſity of the rays, and 
the different diſpoſition of the medium. ohh 
In chat mentioned, Philoſophiral Tranſactions, N 331. 
Mr. Thoreſby obſerves, the largeneſs of the arch was not 
ſo much leſs than that of the ſun, as the different dimen- 


il - fions of theit bodies, and their diſtances from the earth, 


ſhould feem to require; but as to its entireneſs, and the 
beauty of its colour, it was admirable, This continued 
about ten minutes before the interpoſition of a cloud hin- 
* _ deted its obſervation. „ ee ian nad 
RAINBOW, marine. The marine or en- betu is à phenome- 
non ſometimes obſerved in à much agitated ſea; when 
the wind, ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries 
them aloft; ſo that the ſun's rays, falling upon them, are 
refracted, &c. as in a common ſhower, and paint the 
colours of the bow. V 
F. Bourzes, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves, 
that the colours of the marine rainboto are leſs lively, leſs 
Aiſtinct, and of leſs duration, than thoſe of the common 
| "bow; that there are ſcarce above two colours diſtinguiſh- 
able, a dark yellow on the fide next the ſun, and a pale 
of onthe oppoſite ſide. by ede, Inga 
ut theſe bows exceed as to number, there being ſome- 
times twenty or thirty ſeen together: they appear at noon- 
day, and in a poſition oppoſite to that of the common 
bow, i. e. the concave fide is turned upwards, as, in- 
_ deed, it is neceffary it ſhould be, from what we have 
| ſhewn in accounting for the phenomena of the ſolar bow. 
To this claſs of bows may be referred à kind of white or 
_ colourleſs rainbows, Which Mentzelius, and others, affirm 
to have ſeen at noon-day. M. Marlotte, in his fourth 


as the others are in ſhowers ; and adds, that he has ſeen 
ſeveral, both after ſun-xiſing, and in the nighlt. 
The want of colours he attributes to the ſmallneſs of the 
vapours which compoſe the miſt; but we ſhould. rather 
account for it from the exceeding tenuity of the little ve- 
ſicule of the vapour; which being, in effect, only little 
watry pellicles bloated with air, the rays of light undergo 
but little refraction in paſſing out of air into them; too 
little to ſeparate the differently coloured rays, &c. | 
Hence, the rays are reflected from them, compounded as 
they came, that is, White. | og 
Rohault mentions coloured rainbotus on the graſs z formed 
by the refractions of the ſun's rays in the morning dew. 
Trait. de Phy. a | | | 
| Rainbows have been alſo produced by the reflexion of the 
fun from à river; and in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, 
vol. I. p. 294, we have an account of a rainbow, which 
muſt have ? 
of London, when the ſun had been ſet twenty minutes, 
and conſequently the centre of the bow was above the 
horizon. The colours were the ſame as in the common 
nt RES % — Ti: 
RAISE, in the Manege, is uſed for working. See Rars- 
| ING, = | a 8 
Ralsk is likewiſe uſed for placing a horſe's head right, and 
making him carry well, and hindering him to carry low, 
or to arm himſelt. "4 | | 1 | 
o RAISH a ſiege. See SIEGE. | 
RAISED airs. See Ain, | 
RA1SED plan. See PLAN. _ . Pp | 
RAISER, in Building, a board ſet on-edge under the fore- 
ſide of a ſtep, a ſtair, &c- See STAIR, &c. AE 
RAISING, in the Manege, one of the three actions of a 
horſe's legs; the other two being the ſtay, and the tread. 
The raz/ng or lifting up of his leg in caprioles, curves, 
&c. is eſteemed good, if he perform it hardily, and 
with caſe; not croſſing his legs, nor carrying his fect 
too much out or in; yet bending his knees as much as is 
|RA1SING the land, in Sca-language. See Loying the Lax p. 
Rats @ purchaſe, denotes the act of diſpoſing certain in- 
ſtruments or machines in ſuch a manner, as that, by their 
mutual efforts, they may produce a mechanical force ſuf- 
ficient to overcome the weight, or reſiſtance, of the ob- 
ſect to which the mac! Gery is applied. F 
RArsN G- pieces, or RRASoöü-pieces, in ArchiteFure, are 
pieces that lie under the beams, and over the poſts or 
ee : thoſe lying on the brick- work are called plat- 


* — 


bands. 5 | | et 
RAISINS, grapes prepared by drying them in the ſun, or 
| | : 


In 


Eſſai de Phyſique, fays, theſe bows are formed in miſts, 


formed by the exhialations from the eit? 


A 1 — 
4 * 


„ ou on ii ea 
Of theſe there ate various kinds: a, raiſins of Damaſcus, | 
thus called from the capital city of Oyrig, in the neigh- | 
bourhood whereof they are cultivated. They are much 
uſed in the compoſition of ptiſans, together with jujubes 
and dates; they are brought flat, and ſeeded, of the ſize | 
of the thumb; whence it is caſy Judging of the extraor- 
dinary bulk of the grape, when freſh. 


i% -4 * 3 ö * 2 


e and for fore meer: RAKE of « Zi is fo imuck over het hu as overig 


at both ends of her keel. 


That part of it which is before, is called the rate for- 


ward on; and that part which is at the ſetting on of the 


ſtern-poſt, is called her rat or afterward-0n. 
When 2 ſhip hath but a = N. | 


headed. 


Travellers tell us | Rat of the rudder, is the hindermoſt part of it: 


of bunches weighing twenty-five pounds. Their taſte is RAK R, _— Hunters. See RAG. 
17H 


faintiſh, and diſagreeable. Rats, in 


| Raiſins of the ſun are a kind of rai/ins Weg from Spain, 
of a reddiſh or bluiſh colour, ſeeded, ant 
to eat. | MERA IE 5 | 
There are various other forts, denominated either from | 
the place where the w, or the kind of grape, &c. as 
, e of Calabria, Lfeadine rai/ins, Kc. 

e fineſt and beſt rai//ns are thoſe called in ſome places 
Damaſcus and jube rains. Theſe are the fruit of the 
vitis Damaſcena, and are diſtinguiſhable from the others 
by their largeneſs and figure; they are flat, and wrin- 

y kled on the 2 z ſoft and juicy within, hear an inch 
| long, and ſemipellucid, when held againſt a good light; 
they have a ſweet, - agreeable, and vinous taſte; and |. 
when freſh, and growing on the bunch, are of the ſize 


and ſhape of the large olive. e e 
The common raj/ins are the fruit of ſeveral ſpecies of 
grape, which are better or worſe, according as they have 

n more or leſs carefully cured. The rains of the | 
ſun, or jar-rai/ins, ſo called, becauſe they are imported 
in jars, are all dried by the heat of the ſun; and theſe 

| as the ſorts gary r inp 1 * 5 

The common way for dryi apes for rai/ins is to tie 
two or three bes 4 d, together, while yet 
on the vine, and dip them into a hot lixivium of wood- 
aſhes, with a little oil olive in it. This diſpoſes them to 

ſhrink and wrinkle ; and after this they are left on the 
vine three or four days, ſeparated on ſticks in an hori 

Zontal ſituation, and then Iried in the ſun at leiſure, af- 
ter being cut from the tree. Some aint are dried by | 


— 


the heat of an oven; and the difference between thele | 
and ſuch as are dried in the ſun, is obvious; the latter 
are ſweet and pleaſant, but the former have a latent | 
_ acidity with the ſweetneſs, that renders them much leſs 
| agreeable, See CURRANTS, | 


RaxE&, in the Ma 


| eſpandry, Gardening, &c. a well-known in- 
ſtrument, that needs no deſcription. _ 


very agreeable Ra KE, drill, in Huſbandry, an inſtrument invented by Mr. 


Vanduffel, for drilling peaſe, &c. This inſtrument, 
— 1 is a fort of ſtrong plough rate, with four large 
eeth at a, a, 5, J, a little incurvated, as repreſented in 
Tab. Il. Agriculture, fig. 18. The diſtanee from a to a, and 
from þb to b, is nine inches. The interval between the 
two inner teeth, a and 6, is chree feet ſix inches, which 
allows ſufficient room for the hoe-plough to move in. 
o the piece of timber cc, forming the head of the rate, 
are fixed the handles d, and the beam e, to which the 
horſe is faſtened. When this inſtrument is drawn over 

a⁊ piece of land made thoroughly fine, and the man who 


holds it bears upon the handles, four furrows, / g, b, i, 


will be formed, at the diſtances determined by the con- 
ſtruction of the inſtrument. Theſe diſtances may be ac- 
curately preſerved, provided that the teeth a, a return, 


when the ploughman comes back after having ploughed _ 


one turn, in two of the channels formed before, marked 


5, 6 : thus all the furrows in the field will be traced with = 


the ſame regularity. When the ground is thus formed 
into drills, the 1 may be ſcattered by a ſingle motion 


öf the hand at a certain diſtance from one another into 


the channels, and then covered with the flat part of a 


. hand-rake, and preſſed down gently. This inſtrument is 


” 


ſo ſimple, that any workman may eaſily make or re- 
„ eee ö FEY 


der- ſplaid, or having ſtrained his fore-quarter, he goes ſo 
lame, that he drags one of his fore-legs in a ſemicircle 


which is more parent when he trots, than when he 


Raxe, in Mining, is the ſame with vein. 


All the kinds of rains have much the ſame virtues; they |RAKING of a j e, is the drawing his ordure with the 


are nutritive and balſamic, but they are very ſubject to 
fermentation with juices of any kind; and hence, when | 
eaten immoderately, they often bring on colics. They 


hand out of the fundament, when he is coſtive, and can- 


not dung. In order to do this, the hand muſt be anointed 


are allowed to be attenuant, and are given in caſes where RaxinG a ip, is the act of cannonading A wp on the 


the humours are too thick and viſcid, and they are faid 

to be very good in nephritic complaints; they are, how- 
ever, too familiar in our foods, to be much regarded at 
preſent as a medicine. They are an ingredient, indeed, 
in our pectoral decoctions, and in ſome other medicines 


ſtern or head, ſo that the balls ſhall ſcour 
incidents that can happen in a naval action. This is fre- 
quently called raking fore and aft, being the ſame with 
what is called enfilading by engineers. See Ex IL ADB. 


of that intention; in which caſes, as alſo in others where RaKinG table, or RAKED table, among Architefs, a mem- 


_ aſtringency is not required of them, they ſhould have | 

the ſtones carefully taken out. They are uſed in ſome. | 
compoſitions rather with an intent 67 

ſeous taſte of other ingredients, and for obtunding their 


acrimony, than of doing any extraordinary ſervice them- | 


. * 8 | 
Rais1n-brandy, a name given by our diſtillers to a very 


only with water. Thus treated, they yield a ſpirit ſcarce 


at all diſtinguiſhable from ſome of the wine-ſpirits ; for ; RALLYING, in War, the reaſſembling, or calling toge- 


there are as many kinds of wine-ſpirits as there are of 


apes. The coarſer the operation of diſtilling is per- RAM, in Zzology, the male of the ſheep kind. See 8HEE v. 


| noſtrils are ovated, 
clean and pure ſpirit, procured from rains fermented | 


ber hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or elſewhere. 
| | ... See, CAVETTo0, and JcoTIA. ©, _ 
f raking off the nau- | RALLUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology, a genus 

of GRALL= ; the characters of which are, that the bill 
is flender, a little compreſſed, thicker at the baſe, and 


_ ſmaller towards the apr, being ſlightly incurvated ; the 


the body comprefled. Of this genus there are ten ſpe- 
cies; as the RAIL, GRINET TA, &. * 


er of troops, broken, routed, and put to flight. 


e in this caſe, the nearer will be the reſemblance | Ram, in eu 8 ht; | 
of the wine-ſpirit; that is, there will be moſt of this | Ram, battering. yJ © w_ 5 
flavour in the ſpirit, when as much as can be of the oil Ra M-head, on board a $9, the name of a great block be» 


is thrown up with a galloping heat. 5 
The diſtillers are very fond of the wine-ſpirit, with 
which they hide and diſguiſe the taſte of their nauſeous 


longing to the fore an 


head the tyes are reeved into a hole made there for that 


malt, and other ſpirits; and in defect of that ſpirit, this] purpoſe. 


of raiſius, made in this coarſe manner, will go almoſt as RAMS-HORNS, in Fortification, 2 name given by M. Beli- 


. 


flavouring ſpirits is, ten 
What leſs of the wine-ſpirit, being often ſufficient for a 
whole pipe of malt-ſpirit, to take off its native flavour, 
and give it an agreeable vinoſity. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the diſtillers, and ordinary rectifiers, are ſo 
fond of this, as it is a good cloak for their defects, and | 
the imperfection of their proceſſes, ' | 
When rai/in-brandy is intended for common uſe, the fire | 
ſhould be kept flower and more regular in the diſtilla- 


far. Itis indeed 6 ten gallons extenſive the uſe of theſe | 


tion ; and the ſpirit, though it hath leſs of the high fla- | | 


vour of the grape, will be more pleaſant and more pure. 
Rats1y-wine., See Wins.” K 4 


AITING, or Ra rind, the laying of hemp, flax, timber, 


8 


c&c. when green, in a pond, or running water, to ſeaſon 
and diſpoſe ie for future ME 


62d 4 1 Vor. IV. Nv 297. 8 : 1 


dor to the TENAILLEõ. 


ons of rai/in-ſpirit, or ſome- | RAMADAN, a fort of lent obſerved by the Mahometans, 


in obedience to the expreſs command of the Koran, 
during which they faſt : whole day, from the time the 


new moon firſt appears, till the appearance of the next 
new moon, with ſuchextreme ſuperſtition, that they not only 
abſtain from eating, drinking, and women, but dare not 
waſh: their mouth, nor even ſwallow their ſpittle, from 


day-break till night, or ſunſet. | 

The men, indeed, are allowed to bathe themſelves ; but 
it is on condition they do not plunge the head under wa- 
ter, leſt ſome drops enter by the mouth or ears, &c. 
But as for the women they are ricky forbid bathing. 
Some are ſo cautious, that the N open their mouths 
to ſpeak, left they ſhould breathe the air too. freely. 


e ee e VA I ey n ouch 0 


Vhen a ſhip hath but a fmall rake forward-on, but i- 
built with her ſtern too ſträight up, the is called 54 


which is chiefly calculated for ſmall incloſures of light 


nege. A Bünde rakes, when being . 5 


bea e Whole 
length of her decks, which is one of the moſt dangerous 


e feet cloven with four toes, and 


| main halliards. It hath in it 
three ſhivers, into which the halliards are put, and at its 


— 
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but then they are obliged, ſo ſoon as the impediment is 
'RAMAG, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 


| Ranics<hawk, or falcon, one that is wild and coy, as 


| RAMAGE telvet. See VELVET. e e ee 
RAM Al, in Natura! H ory, a name given by many old 


RaMirIcATioks, in Anatomy, are the diviſions. of the ar- 
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adapted to the purpoſes of life. | | | 
RAMMER, or beetle, an inſtrument uſed for driving down N 
ſtones or piles in the ground; or for beating the earth 


diameter and lenigt 

' the ſhot, wich a handle fixed to it. See SyUNGE. 

 " RAMOSE z. See LE Ar. | 5 
RAM ANT, in Neralur y, is applied to a lion, beat, leg- 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
* 1. R * * * 7 l * 


: 


man. To make amends, they feaſt all night, till day». 
break z though the more rigid begin the faſt again at 
midnight; and uſually ſpend niofe in this month than in 
IJ IEEE Ca bi 
The Ramadan happens at different ſeaſons of the year; 
and when & ©" th I: 
bourers. is month once in thirty-three years is in 
every ſeaſon of the year, the Turkiſh month being lunar, 
and they beginning at the day they can ſee the moon; 
whereas the. Jews begin their account from the day the 
moon makes, which is a day before the Turks. 
The reaſon given why the month of Ramadan was fixed 
upon for this purpoſe. is, that on that month the Koran 
was ſent down from heaven. From this faſt of Rama- 
dun none are excuſed, except travellers and ſick perſons; 
under which latter denomination are all included whoſe 
health would be manifeſtly injured by keeping the faſt ; 


removed, to faſt an equal number of other days; and 


; breaking of the faſt is ordered to be expiated by giving | 


alms to the poor. 


_ expreſs aſhes. "i wk 1 
RAM AGE, a term uſed for the boughs or branches of trees. 
A, Hence, | ns 3 ; 5 Fo * 


% 


1 


having been long among the boughs, preying for itſelf. 
All falcons retain this name till they 


and HAWEKING. 


25 2 2, ; 


writers to bole armenic. 


* 


5 RAMALIS vena, a name given by ſome anatomical authors! ; 


to the vena port. 5 3 | 
RAMED, a name given by ſome chemical writers to — 
barb. . . ee 


religiouſſy obſerved among the Turks, and 
called RAMADAN. N | 


 RAMESAN, an oriental term for a month of _ wy 
herwiſe | 


RAMEX, a word uſed by ſome as a name for a hernia, or 


rupture. 


| RAMIFICATION, the production of boughs or branches, | 


or of figures reſembling branches. 


teries, veins, and nerves, ariſing from ſome common 


trunk. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 18. 18. fg. 


lophony. 


RAMͤINGUE, in the Manege. A horſe gets this name | 
that is RES TIvE, and reſiſts or cleaves to the ſpurs ; that | 
is, defends himſelf with malice againſt the ſpurs ; ſome- | 

times doubles the reins, and frequently yerks to favour 


his diſobedience. See 'FicKLIisH and DouBLE. 


RAMIS ITS, in the Hiſtory of Learning, the diſciples of | | 


Peter Ramus, who was born in a ſmall village in Pi- 


2 cardy, in 1515, and was one of the molt famous profeſ-| 
F ſix ſpecies. 
of Ariſtotle, and attempting to ſubſtitute in tlie place of his 


ſors of the fixteenth century. By attacking the authority 


logic a method of reafoning better adapted to the uſe of 
_ rhetoric and improvement of eloquence, he excited a ter- 


rible uproar in the Gallic ſchools; ſo that the two firſt} 
books he publiſhed, viz. his Inſtitutiones Dialecticæ, and | 
Alriſtotelicæ Animadverſiones, were prohibited through 


the kingdom of France, and the author prohibited from 
any more teaching philoſophy. However, Ramus after- 
wards recovered his credit, ſo that he obtaingd the royal 
_ profeſſorſhip of philoſophy and eloquence at Paris, in 
1551. But his enemies were inveterate in their perſecu- 


| tion of him, ſo that he was obliged once again bo with. £59 


draw himſelf from the effects of their reſentment. In 
1571 he ſettled at Paris, where he periſhed in the maſ- 
ſacre on St. Bartholomew's day. The diſciples of Ra- 
mus, ſuch was the aſtoniſhing influence of their maſter's 
learning and character, prevailed ſo far as to baniſh the 
Peripatetic philoſophy from ſeveral ſeminaxies of learn- 
ing, and to ſubſtitute in its place the ſyſtem of their 
maſter, which was of a more practical kind, and better 
: 

| 


and making it more ſolid for a foundation. See BEE T1 K. 


RAMMER of @ gun, the gungſlict; a rod or ſtaff uſed in 


100 charging 3 un, to drive home the powder to the breech, | 
as allo 


e ſhot, and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from 

rolling out. 8 | by | 
The rammer of a great gun is a cylinder of wood, whoſe 

gth are each equal to the diameter of 


e ſummer, is very hard on the la- 


| ave left the acry;| 
being fo called in May, June, July, and Auguſt. Theſe | 
are very. rarely reclaimed. See BRANCHER, Sad 


a 
R as” 4 M 7 
P _ A. 


pard, or other beaſt, in poſture of climbing, or ſtanding 
| _ upright on his hind-legs, and rearing up is fore-ſect ; 
ſhe wing only half his face, as one eye, and one ear. 
The term is French; and fignifies, literally, creeping. 
It is different from ſaliant, which denotes a 1 leſs 
5 or ſomewhat ſtooping forwards, as if making a 
fally. | | by | 
This poſture is to be ſpecified, in blazoning, in all ani- 
mals, 9651 in the lion and gryphon; it being their na- 
tural ſituation. | | 


|[RAMPART, or Ramyits; in Fortification, a maſſy bank, 


or elevation of earth about the body of a place, to cover 
it from the direct hre of the enemy, and of ſufficient 
thickneſs to reſiſt the efforts of the cannon for many 
days; and formed into baſtions, curtins, &c. See Tab. 
Fort. fig. 5. lit. ys. Fr 3 8 
The word is formed from the Spaniſh amparo, defence, or 
covering. . ens 3 | 
Upon 1 2 rampart the ſoldiefs continually keep guard, 
and pieces of artillery are planted there for the defence 
of the place. Hence, to ſhelter the guard from the ene- 
mies ſhot, the 6utſide of the #ampart is built higher than 
the inſide, i. e. a PARAPET Is raifed upon it with a 
PLATFORM. Hence, alſo, earth not being capable to 
be raiſed perpendicularly, like ſtone, the rampart is built 
with a talus or flope, both on the inner and outer fide. 
The rampart is ſometimes lined, 1. e. fortified with a 
ſtone wall within fide, otherwiſe it has a ER Mk. 
It is encompaſſed alſo with a moat or ditch, out of which 
the earth that forms the rampart is dug. | 
The height of the rampart ſhould not exceed three fa- 
thom, this being ſufficient to cover the. houſes from the 
battery of the cannon : neither ought its thickneſs to be 
above ten or twelve, unleſs more earth be taken out of 
the ditch than can be otherwiſe beſtowed. See Fox Tri- 
FICATION, according to MH. Vauban's firſt method. 

The ramparts of half-moons are the better for being low, 
that the ſmall fire of the defendants may the better reach 
the bottom of the ditch z but yet they muſt be ſo high, as 

not to be commanded by the covert-way, _ | 


As'theſe plants do not continue above two or three years, 
they ſhould be ſown every other year to continue the 
_ ſorts ; for they are plants which require little trouble to 
cultivate, and their flowers make a pretty variety in large 
gardens ; therefore they may be allowed a place amongit 
other hardy flowers. Miller. © 


RamMPtoNs, cre/tca, a ſpecies of the LoBEIII. 


RAMPIONS, common eſculent, a ſpecies of the CAMPANULA. 
RAMPIONS wth ſcabious heads, See Ingtontg, 
RAMPS, in Fortification, are gentle ſlopes made for the 
cannon to be drawn up and 415 by, and alſo for the 
eaſy communication of the troops poſted in a battery that 
is raiſed above the level of the ground on which it is 
built. The riſe of theſe ſlopes is about two inches, on 
twelve of baſe, or the length of the ramp's baſe is ix 
times the height, and this is general for he draught of 
carriages ; but footways need not be of ſo gentle a llope, 
as a riſe of one foot in three may anſwer the purpoſe; 
or, inſtead of ramps, ſtairs may be and commonly are 
uſed for the paſſage of the foot, The breadth of a car- 
rage ramp is uſually about nine or ten feet, that breadth 
being ſufficient both for the carriage and foot-way z but 
thoſe for foot-paſſage only need not be above three or 
four feet wide. Ramps may either riſe on the fide of an 
elevated work, or againſt a laliant angle of that work, or 
on each ſide of an entering angle. 
RAMSONS, in Botany, a name given to the broad-leaved 


wild allium, * e GARLICK, 3 ACE 
RAMTRUT, in®8#odern Hiſtory, the name of a deity wer- 


| Sippes by the Kanazins, a people of Indoſtan, where 
he has a celebrated temple, at'Onor. The characters un- 
dier which he is repreſented more reſemble thoſe of a 
monkey than of a man, „ 
na. 


5 


RAN 


A101 08K leaf, in Botany. See 1015 8 
2 K in 2 Sc. a branch of a greater veſſel, 
Rau us anterior is particularly 

ſubcutaneous vein, paſſing under the muſcles of the | 

ul , 

225 poſterior denotes a branch of the — run- 
ning near the elbow. 
Rau bus, in the. Anatomy of Plants, «als 
firſt or lateral e which go off from 
or middle rib of a leaf. The ſubdiviſions 


| moſt minute of all, ire ſome called capillamenta : 

but in general, both theſe Kinds are comprehended under | 
the name of /urculus; 

| RAN, in our Old Writers, is uſed for open or public rob- 

|  bery, ſo manifeſt that it cannot be ar . an yr re 

erta rapina qui negari non pote mb. 125. 

De. 2 8. ence | it is Lap « is day vulgarly ſaid of 

one, who takes the goods of another al cou and 

violently, that he has taken or ſnatched * rap 


and ran. 
RANA, in Zoolo See Faoc. 
Rana arbereds ” 4 tree-frog; in Zoology. See Ranvxcu- 
LUS viridis. 
Rana piſcatrix. See 8x gut 
Rana, in Surgery: See RA uE A. 
RANCID, rancidus, denotes a fatty ſubſtance that is 9 
come 3 of _ z or that has contracted an ill ſmell | 
bei cloſe. 
The — is particularly underſtood of old ruſty bacon. 
It comes from the Latin rancidus; of ranteo, to be rank. 
RANDIA, in Botariy, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
chats. The characters are, that the empalement of the 
flower is permanent, of one leaf cut into five ſhort ſeg- | 


oy is raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not 
ſhoot directly, or point-blank. 1 


as the bullet will go point-blank; and the bullet will go 


degrees above the level 2 

The ſpace or diſtance of rande is reckoned * 
the m to the place where the hall firſt grazes. 

RANFORCE ring. See REINFORCED ring. | 


8 mediate ranges. 
TILE. 


rox. 
RanGE, Point-blank. Sec Porx'r-blauk,. 


ight which the anchor 


ground, by the additional we 
U on, the range, which 


2 ng. For this r 
is drawn 


to the depth of the water, where the ſhip anchors. 


is to walk daily through his 


foreſt lands; and to preſent all treſpaſſes done in his 

| bailiwick at the next court held for the foreſt. 

The ranger is made by the king's letters, and has a fee 
you yearly out of the exc 


kinds of rangers. 
RANGES, in a Ship, are two pieces of timber ing acroſs. 
from ide to fide; one aloft on the fore-caſtle, a little 
a baft the fore-maſt; and the am in the . be- 
fore the wouldi 'of the bo 
#7 gr poo 2 wn the diſpoſi 
gement, or 4 | 
In Tn Bu ing, - 6 e of a work that runs ſtraight, without 
| into angles, is ſaid to range, or run range. 
naNGLE 


brin her to her ſtomach. | 
A ven. See RanuULangs. 


* a condi- 


its nature, quality, or merit. 


uſed for à branch of the 


to che | 
iolum, 
theſe are 
called ſureuli; and the final divifions of theſe into the | 


ments at the brim ; the flower is ſalver-ſhaped ; and the 
fruit is a ingle-elled berry with a capſular rind. There 


RANDOM./ t, a ſhot made when the muzzle of » | 
defigned to | | 

| 

The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times as far 


fartheſt when the piece is mounted to about forty- five 


| Such, e. gr 


RANGE, in Gumery, the path of a 2, er the line it | 
| deſcribes from the mouth of the piece point. where 1. 
it lod | 
+. hk e laid in a tne parallel to the horizon, it is 
called the right or level Its cd Sor 1 
"2 _ 


Rax of a projetie 4 of the. See. Aer. 


5 Rancn, in a Ship, denotes a ſuſſicient length of the cable, 
dran up on the deck, before the anchor is caſt looſe 

from the bow, to let it fink to the bottom, without being | 
7 223 that the flukes ! may be forced the deeper into 


out of the tier, ought to be equal in length | 


RAN GER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, whoſe buſineſs i it 


, to drive back the |. 
deer out of the FURLIEVs or diſa reſted places into the 


hequer, and certain fee-deer. | 
the Charter de Foreſta mention is made of twelve 


in Falconry, is when wares den: A hawk to 


RANK, e i ig ty | 
2298 perſuns of the firtt rank on earth. In av * 


i 


! | exdes, erke, $6; evry res is io Gn hi 


Raine i in Mili litary Diſcipline; denotes a ſeries, « or row of 
ſoldiers, placed fide by fide ; a number of which ranks 
form the bz rn of the ſquadron or: battalion, as a 
| 8 0 files does the width. 


2 fantry is drawn up three deep, the firſt rank is 
front rank; the ſecond, the centre rank ; 3 and 
the thing the REAR rank. 
To cloſe the rank, is to bring the men nearer; to open it, 
wining to ſet them farther PR To _ ranks, is to 
| row two .int ſpace of. one ich the files are 
thinned: See DounLiNG. Fn 
ere in the Army and. Navy, is uſed for the order of 
PRECEDENCE : thus, the admiral or commander in chief 
of his 4 4 fleet has the rank of a field-marſhal ; 
admirals, their flags on the top-maſt-head, rexk 
with generals of horſe . foot; vice · admirals, with 
lieutenant- generals; rear-admirals, as ma jor-generals ; 
commodores, with broad: pendants, as 9 
| rals; captains of poſt-ſhips, after three years N he 
| date of their firſt commiſſion, as colonels; other cap- 
tains, commanding poſt-il ips, a8 ligutenant-colonels ; 
captains, not taking pots as majors; and — 


as captains. 

Rang, in reſpect of Ships. See Rave. ; 708k 

RanKks and Files, are the horizontal and vertical lines of 

ſoldiers, when drawn up for ſervice, &e. ; 

Rax xk heel, in Ships. See KR REI. | 

Rank. anodes, in 9 See Mop uvs. | 

| RANSOM, a ſum of money paid for the 1 of 4 

perſon out of ſlavery, or for ' the liberty of a priſoner of 

war. 

In, our Law Books, ranſom. i K of uſed for a ſum Paid for 
the pardoning of ſome notorious crime. 
Horn makes this difference between * * amercia- 

ment, that ranſom is the redemption of a corporeal pu- 
niſhment due to any crime. 

. When one is to make a fine and ranſom, the ranſom 
ſhall be treble the fine. # 

RANT, in the Drama, an extravagant flight of paſſion, 
overſhooting nature and 3 3 | 

Lees tragedies abound with rants: yet the wildeſt of 


ſtage. - 
We find inſtances of rants, even in our ſevereſt poets. 
gr. is that in the beginning of Ben Johnſon's 
Catiline, where the parricide, in 7 peaking to Rome, 
lays, 1d plow up-recks, ſleep, as WH 4005 in duſt; and 
| — ns [yrrhene waters into clouds, but I would reach thy 
66 or Rana, i in Surgery, a tumor ods the 
2 which, like a ligature, hinders a child from 
ſpe or yr | 
Ihe ranula ſub: lin . is ſometimes the ſame SONY 5 55 
Ve 3 call being rox GE-ied; a defect which 
is uſually cauſed by a ſhort frænum not permitting the 
| tongue to perform its proper motions... Though, at 
other times, there is a ſtrong concretion, or rather im- 
| api under the tongue, which is the proper ranula, 
the Greeks called Balpaxicy. 
| 11 his impoſtume contains-in a bag matter that is ſome- 
times edematous, at other times melicerous, ſcirrhous, 
black, or livid; z in which caſes. the operation of Nas 
is dangerous: it uſually e the magnitude 1 a 
bean or cheſnut. Shaw. | 
RANULARES, or Ranina vene, in n Anatomy, two veins 
under the tongue, ariſing from the external jugular, and 
running on either ſide the linea mediana. | 
Theſe veins are gpened with good ſucceſs in quinzies. 
They take their denomination from a reſemblance of 
their ſtate to that of little frogs, called in Latin ranulæ, 
becauſe never out of water 


|RANUNCULUS, cru, and ler celandine, i in Botany, 


a genus of the nee Ppohgynia claſs, Its characters 
are theſe: the empalement of the flower is compoſed of 
five oval concave leaves; the ſlower has five obtuſe pe- 
tals, which have a narrow baſe ; each of. theſe have an 
open nectarium upon their tails; it hath many ſtamina, 


— 


rous germina collected in a head, having no ſtyles, but 
crowned-by ſmall reflexed ſtigmas; the germina after- 
ward become ſeeds of — irregular gures, faſten- 
ed to the receptacle by very ſhort foot-ſtalks. + There are 
eleven ſpecies of this genus cultivated in gardens, Miller. 
Linnzus enumerates thirty-nine ſpecies. . 4 
The ranunculi are in general hardy plants, and will thrive 
very well againſt hedges, and in ſhady, barders, where 
— require. no other care than 10 take up their roots 
on pn year when their leaves decay, and part them, 
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 _RAPA, in Botany. See TURN Er. „ ON 
RAPACIOUS aninel in the general, are ſuch as live 


. 
4 * 
2 5 N 
21 | K 1 F F 


annually ripening their ſeeds. There are numbers of 
varieties, or, as the | 
continually raiſed from them ; many of theſe are finely 
ſcented, and the roots, when ſtrong, produce twenty or 


* | h. The double-flowered ranunculuſes | 1 | 
thirty flowers on each. The double-lowered ranunoutuſes | all che days of his life; without that power of divorces 


not producing feeds, they are only to be propagated by 
ating ceir roots, taking off the off-ſets, 25 they 

' uſually produce in 8 _— | 
The 45 ſeaſon for planting their roots is in October. 
The beds in which the Perſian ranunculus roots are 
- planted, ſhould be made with freſh light ſandy earth, at 
leaſt three feet deep. 
for this uſe, which bei 
the green ſward, ſhould be laid in a he: 
twelve months, and often turned; to which ſhould be 
added a fourth part of very rotten neat's dung, and a 
Proper quantity of ſea-ſand, as the earth is lighter or 
| Riſer: and this ſhould be mixed eight months or a year 
before it is uſed. This mixture ſhould be turned often, 


and the larger ſtones and clods taken out; but it muſt | 


not be ſkreened or fifted very fine, for that has been the 


| occafion of the loſs of many roots, both of this and other | 


plants, by cohering into a hard clod with the wet, and 
rotting the roots. _ RED A e 
The beds being prepared ſhould lie about a fortnight to 
| ſettle, and then drawing ſtraight and tranſverſe lines over 
the beds, at about fix inches diſtance each way, the 
plants muſt be planted regularly, placing the roots ex- 
ackly in the middle, with their crowns upright at each 
5 roll, about two inches below the ſurface, and the earth 
carefully drawn over them with a rake. In the end of 
November the heads will appear, and then about half an 
inch depth of freſh earth ſhould be added, which will 
greatly hrengchen the plants. And if it ſnould be very 
| ere weather, when the heads appear above this ſecond 
covering, they ſhould be defended with mats laid over 
arched hoops. In the * of March the flower- 
| ſtems will appear, when the beds ſhould be cleared of 
- weeds, we, earth between the roots ſtirred with the 
_ fingers; and when the flowering is paſt, and the leaves 
| are decayed, the roots are to be taken up, and laid by 
for the October following. f 


Home of late times brought From Turky and from Perfia, ! 
which produce ſemi-double flowers of great beauty, and 


rdeners call them, new flowers, | 


ommon paſture land is the beſt 
cut about fix inches deep, with | 
to rot for | 


a heavy fine of fifty ſhekels was to be 


of ki 


agree to the exchange, but not otherwiſe. 


. being reduced to a treſpaſs, if not proſecuted he the 


Theſe Perfian ranunculuſes may alſo be multiplied by 
varieties may every year ef 55 
| RaxuncuLvs, Globe, in Botany. See 'HELLEBORE. 


NCULUS viridis, in Zoology, the name of an ani- | ca 
RANUNCULUS viridis, pology, the without benefit of el 
wickedneſs of carnally 
child, under the age of ten years; in which caſe the 


mal common in many parts of the world, and uſually 
known by the name of the zree-frog, or rana arborea. __ 
The creature is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the common 


frog, by its being much ſmaller, and of a green colour. 
It uſually fits upon the leaves of trees and ſhrubs, and 


makes a great noiſe in an evening; but that is rather 


- like the finging of a ſmall bird than the croaking of a a 


- The crintures have been kept alive many years toge- 
| ther in glaſs veſſels, giving them flies and other ſmall 
inſets : and in winter, when theſe are ſcarce, they 
| uſually become very lean and feeble; but in ſummer, 
when they are plentiful, they will grow fat again, as if 


at their liberty. This is eſteemed a poiſonous creature. | 


q Ray. | 


upon prey. „ e . 
| Nati s divide birds into rapacious, carnivorous, and 
frugtvorous. e Pugh; 


The characteriſtic notes of rapacious birds, which are | | 


the AccirirRES of Linnzus, are, that they have a 
| great head, and a ſhort neck; hooked, ſtrong, and 


ſharp-pointed beak and talons, fitted for tearing of fleſh ; | 


ſtrong and brawny thighs, for ſtriking down their prey; | 


a broad thick fleſhy tongue like that of man: twelve 
feathers in their train; and twenty- four flag-feathers in 


each wing. And the two appendices, or blind guts, are | 


always very ſhort. e | ö 
Rapacious birds have a membranous ſtomach; and not 
a muſculous'one, or a gizzard, ſuch as birds have which 
live on grain. toc et Sw 3 : 
They are very ga not in 83 
but, grnerll ſpeaking, 150 ſolitary; though vultures 
II | 


will fly fifty or ſixty in a company. | 
RAPAX, in Kebtbyoly „a name hoc by Schoneveldt to 


the coruus piſeis of ſome writers, a ſpecies of chub or 
cyprinus, ca 


be produced. Miller. 1 


| The civil law ſeems to ſuppoſe > profiituge-incapable of 


| > woman within forty days; and ſubjecting the 
"ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown annually, and thus 66 il 
8 | | wi 


| make the offence of rape felony, by Stat. Weſtm. 2. 


under the age of fourteen years, is preſumed by law in- 
capable of committing a rape; and, therefore, cannot 
be found guilty of it. Hehn proper] 


for violating the chaſtity 'of her who hath indeed 
law of England holds it to be felony to force even'a con- 


cubine or harlot ; becauſe the woman may have forſaken 
that unlawful courſe of life. ; lib | 


| Wee and is in law a com 
_ credibility of her teſtimony muſt | n 
the circumſtances of fact that concur in that delay $ 


had opportunity to complain; if the place, where the 
; poſſible ſhe might have been heard, and the made no 


| r 
and others' eee rapax. 
RAPE, raptus, in 


If the woman conceived, the law formetly eſteemed it 


a raviſhing ; or the having carnal 


no rape; from an opinion, that ſhe cannot conceive, 


may ſtill be a competent witneſs, if ſhe hath ſenſe 


« & * 4 - LN 3 * 
P 4 N 6 
: | | 


unleſs ſhe conſented. - But this opinion has been links 


ueſtioned. Coke on Litt. lib. ii. cap. 11. 
This crime, by the Jewiſh law, Deut. xxii. 25. was 
puniſhed with death, in caſe the damſe] was betrothed 
to another man; and in caſe ſhe was not betrothed, then 
paid to the dam- 
ſel's father, and the was to be the wife of the raviſher 
which was in general permitted by the Mofaic law. 
'The civil how {etl 9. tit. 5) Pani the crime of 
raviſhment with death and confiſcation of gods; in- 
cluding under this crime both the offence of ForRcrBLE 
abduction, and alſo that of forcibly diſhonouring z either 
of which, without the other, is in that law feet ro | 
conſtitute -a capital crime. And the ftealing away a 


woman from her parents or guardians, and debauching 8 


her, is equally penal by the emperor's edict, whether 


ſhe conſent or is forced. ; 


Rape was punifhed by the Saxon laws, particularly thoſe 
Athelſtan, with death; which was alſo agreeable 

to the old Gothic or Scandinavian conſtitution. - Inftead 

of this, another puniſhment was inſtituted by William 


the Conqueror, viz. caſtration and loſs of eyes, which 


continued till after Bracton wrote in the reign of Henry 
III. But it was then the law, and ſtill continues in p- 
PEALS of rape, that the woman ſhould immediately after 


go to the next town, and there make difcovery to ſome 


credible of the injury the has ſuffered ; and after- 


_ wards ſhould acquaint the high conſtable of the hundred, 


the coroners and the ſheriff, with the outrage : the time 
of limitation for this purpoſe was by Stat. Weſtm. 1. 
cap. 13. extended to forty days. But there is now no 


time fixed; for as i is now uſually puniſhed by indict- 


ment at the ſuit of the king, the maxim of law takes 
place, nullum tempus occurrit regi: however, the jury 


warn won LOW alſo held for law, that the woman 
(by conſent of the judge and her parents) might redeem 
the offender from the execution of his ſentence, Dy ac-_, 
cepting him for her huſband, if he alſo was willing to 


In the 3 Edw. I. by the Stat. Weſtm. 1. cap. 13. the 
puniſhment of rape was much mitigated > ho offence 


nder 
_ to two years impriſonment, and a fine at the kings 
But in the 13 Edw. I. it was found neceſſary to 


cap. 34. And by 18 Eliz. cap. 7. it was made felony 
3 as is alſo the abominable 
ving or abufing any woman: 


conſent or non-conſent is immaterial, as, by reaſon of 
her tender years, the is incapable of j nt and diſ— 
cretion. Sir Matthew Hale is indeed of opinion, that 
ſuch * anſ actions committed on an infant under the 
age of twelve years, the aGE of female diſcretion by the 
common law, either with or without conſent, amount 
to rape and felony, as well ſince as before the ſtatute of 
queen Elizabeth; but the law has in general been held 


only to extend to infants under ten. A male infant, 


any injuries of this kind; not allowing any puniſhment 
no 


chaſtity at all, or at leaſt hath no regard But the 


to it. 


As to the material facts requiſite to be given in evidence 
and proved upon an indictment of rape, we ſhall here 
only obſerve, that the party raviſhed may give evidence 
ent witneſs; but the 
left to the jury, | 


e. g. iſ the witneſs be of good fame; if ſhe preſently ll. 
covered the offence, and made ſearch for the offender ; 
if the party accuſed fled for it; theſe and the like are 
concurring circumſtances, which give greater probability 
to her evidence. But, on the other fide, if ſhe be of 
evil fame, and ſtands unſupported by others; if ſhe 
concealed the injury for any conſiderable time after ſhe 
fact was alledged to be committed, was where it was 
outery; theſe and the like circumſtances 2 ſtrong, 

but not concluſive preſumption, that her: col | 1 | 
falſe or-feigned. — if the rape be to 
be committed on an infant under twelve years of age, — 


under 


Fog 


. 0 75 : 7 8 0 
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_ underſtanding to Kno the nature and obligation of an 
| rg and, Bo if ſhe hath not, it is thought by Sir 
Matthew Hale that ſhe ought to be heard, without oath, 
to give the court information; though that alone will 

not be ſufficient to convict the offender. And, indeed, 

it is now ſettled, that infants of any age are to be heard; 
and if they have any idea of an oath, to be alſo ſworn : 
it being found by experience, that infants of very tender 
years, often give the cleareſt and trueſt imony. 
HBlackſt. Com. book iv. p. 210 &c. 
The civilians. make another kind of rape, called ſuborna- 
tio, rape f ſubornarion, or ſeduli ion; which is when a 
perſon ſeduces or entices a maid to uncleanneſs, or even 
marriage, and that by gentle means; provided there be 
a conſiderable diſparity in age or condition between the 
parties. In this caſe, the father and mother intend 
their action reciprocally for the crimen raptus, or ſubor- 
nationi. E „ 
| "The French laws make no difference between the rape 
of violence and that of ſolicitation, or ſubornation; 
they make both capital. This kind of rape our laws call 
WY RAVISHMEN T. To Terror i 85 wy . 
RAE of the foreſt, is a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt 


by violence. $397% Ji. v3 i 5 . 
This is mentioned in the laws of Henry I. as one of the 
_  erimes cognizable alone by the king. E 


AE is alſo a name given to the wood or ſtalks of the eluſ- 
ters of grapes, when dried, and freed from the fruit. 
Phe rape is uſed in making vinegar, ſerving to heat and 
ſour the wine: but it is firſt put into a place to ſour it- 
ſelf, before it be caſt into the yinegar veſſe]; to which 
end, preſently after the vintage, it is carefully put up in 
barrels, leſt it take air, otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, 
and be ſpoiled. There is no other * keeping rape, 
| hitherto diſcovered, but to fill the veſſel, wherein it is 
contained, with wine or vinegar. Pa 


Raye, rapa, is alſo uſed for a part or diviſion of a county; x 


ſignifying as much as a hundred. 
Though ſometimes. rape is taken 


|  Pevenley, and Haſtings : every one of which, beſides its 
hundreds, has a caſtle, a river, and foreſt belonging 
Roots, we gowns | 
The like parts in other counties are 
or wapentatess.. , ft 2 
Rar, in Botany. See Narus. 
Raye, Broom, orobanche, i 
nuamia angioſpermia claſs, The empalement is divided 
into two ſegments, the flower is ringent, and the fruit 


. 


- 8: Ap. double-valved, polyſpermous capſule, | 
andule at the baſe of the germen. There are 


with a g 
%%% ml ⅛⅛ũew̃ ciectaed3 we eee; 
It frequently grows to the roots of geniſta or broom, 
whence it is called rapum geniſtæ, or broom rape : it is 
alſo found among corn. 
fyrup, is of excellent uſe in ſplenetic or hypochondriac 


_ diforders; and an ointment prepared of it with ſwine's | 


fat, is good for hard and ſcirrhous tumors. 
Rax, Wild, in Botany. See MusTarD. — | 
 RAPHA, or Ravens, in Anatomy, the ridge or line which 
runs along the under ſide of the penis, and reaching from 
the frænum to the anus, divides the ſcrotum and peri- 
num in two. er ne 
This line is not 
cuttin 
.. reſt of 


« is. not i en in the. end; operating; of 
for the ſtone, becauſe it is both harder than the 
the ſkin thereabouts, and alſo becauſe you muſt 


then cut upon the interſtices of the muſcles, whic will I 


make the re-union the more difficult. . . -, Lines. 
RAPHANIS, in Botany, the name by which the Attics, 


among the Greeks, called the radiſhz; for the word ra- 


phanos, or raphanus, with them, does not expreſs the 
_ radiſh, but the cabbage. The Greeks. of all other places 
concurred in calling the radiſh raphancs, and the cab- 


crambe; and it is owing to this that we have many | 


d 
7 — — who confound together theſe two plants, thoug 
ſo very unlike one another in appearance and uſe. It is 

generally to be underſtood, that wherever Theophraſtus 
mentions the word raphanos, he means by it the cab- 
| 2 and the ſame being obſerved, in regard to all the 

_ other Attic writers, the whole danger of confuſion and 

PPWVFVCVͥͤngmn gn nn rae 

RAPHANISTRUM, white, flowered charlech, with jointed | 

. pods, in Botany, a ſpecies of the raphanus or Ravish. | 
RAPHANUS, in Botany. See Rapisn. 
RAPHIDIA, in the Hi/ory 85 Inſetts, the name of a ge- 
nus of four-winged flies, of the NE UROP TENA kind. 

The head of the raplidia is of a horny ſubſtance, de- 
preſſed, and furniſhed with two teeth and four feelers. 

This genus has alſo three ſtemmata, deflexed wings, and 


| * thorax. The tail is armod with à weapon of 
1 OL, IV. : * Trot age ß en | 


i 
W * * 


„ 


* 


9 


Ne 297. 


ſome for a diviſion containing 
| ſeveral hundreds. Thus Suſſex is divided into fix rapes, | 
viz, thoſe: of Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, | 


n Botany, a genus of the didy- 


he herb preſerved, or its | 


0 


* 


| Mr. Boyle afterwards found, chat air, by its 


8 


from the moſt fixt bodies, and that with m 


call dilatation. 


7 
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a ſlender form, ſharp, horny, and ſimple, not bifid at 
the extremity. There are three ſpecies. | | 
RAPIER, properly denotes à long, ordinary, old-faſhioned 
cutting fword; ſuch as thoſe worn by the common 
ſoldiers. _ | | OO EDD ny „ 
The word is formed from the French rapiere, of the 
Greek pane; cidere, to ſmite, or firike. 
In this ſenſe do the French ſtill uſe the term; ſo that 
among them, to take the rapier, is to enter in the army. 
Rayrt, in a modern ſenſe among us, uſually denotes a 
ſmall ſword, as contradiſtinguiſhed from a back-ſword, 
or cutting ſword: %% TX 
RAPINE, rapina, in Law. To take a thing in private, 
againſt the owner's will, is properly theft ; but to take it 


| N ny violence, # 0g or ROBBERY,” | | 
RAPISTRUM, in Botany, a ſpecies of the ſea-cabbage or 
CRAMBE: 95 


RAPPE, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the capito 
fluviatilis rapax of Geſner, more frequently known by 
the name of the convus'piſcis e 

RAPSODIS T. See RRAPSODIS᷑r. 

R APSODY: See RnArsSoobꝛ . 

RAPTU heredis, an ancient writ which lies for the taking 

away an heir, holding in ſocage; of which there are 
two ſorts ; one when the heir is married, the other when 
Mie Ü DÄ 2 

RAPTURE, raptura, an extaſy, or tranſport of mind. 
See ExTasY, ENTHUSIASM, RHAPSODY, Ke. 

RAPUNCULUS.. in Botany. See. Ramypion, 

RAPUNTIUM, in Botany.” See CarDINAL flower. 

RARE, in Phy/ics, denotes à body that is very porous, 

whoſe parts are at a diſtance from one another, 

Vg contains but little matter under a great deal of 
mit * hs: * 19 20 1 2 Ih 

In this ſenſe rare ſtands oppoſed to denſe. #12 ny 

The corpuſcular philoſophers, viz. the Epicureans, Gaſ- 

ſendiſts, Newtonians, &c. affert that bodies are rarer 

ſome than others, in virtue of a greater quantity of va- 


my included between their pores. The Cartefians 
hold, that a greater rarity only conſiſts in 4 greater 


| e wa materia ſubtilis included in the pores. 
_ Laſtly, the Peripatetics contend, that rarity is a new 


aduality ſuperinduced upon a body, without any depend- 


called rithings, lather, | RAREFACTION, rarefattio, in Phyjcs, 


ence, either on vacuity, or ſubtile matter. 
| the act whereby 

a body is rendered rare; that is, is brought to poſſeſs 

more room, or appear-under a larger bulk; without ac- 

ceſſon of any new matter. F 

Karefaction is oppoſed to co 


ar NDENSATION.. 
Our more accurate writers reſtrain rarefuction to that 
expanſion of a maſs into a l 


by means of heat. 


b 5 hs 
+ 


All expanſion from other cauſes they 


The Cattefians deny any fuck: thing as abſolute rare- 
faction: extenſion, with them, conſtituting the eſſence 
2 matter, they are obliged to hold all extenſion equally 

Hence, they make raręſaction to be no other than an ac- 

ceſſion of freſh, ſubtile, and inſenſible matter, which, 


entering the parts of the body, ſenſibly diſtends them. 


See this diſproved under Vacuux. 

It is by rarefadt ian that gunpowder has its 
to the ſame principle alſo we owe 
meters, &c. -. 


effect; and 
owe our æolipiles, thermo- 


The degree to which the 25 is rare able excels all ima- 


ination : Merſennus, long ago, by means of an intenſe | 
| cat, found that air might be rareſied, ſo as to poſſeſs 
more than 70 times its former ſpace. TM: 


3 own elaſti- 
city, and without the help of any heat, would dilate itſelf 
ſo as to take up 9 times its former ſpace z then 31 times; 
then 60; then 150: at length, by many degrees, he 
found it would r o 8000 times, then 10000, and 
finally to 13679. VVV 
Such is the rarefa&ion of common air, from its own 
principle of elaſticity, and without any previous con- 
denſation; but if it be compreſſed, the ſame author 


found its greateſt ſpace when moſt rarefied, is to its leaſt 


when moſt condenſed, as 53000 to ll. 
Such-.an immenſe rarefaltion, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 
is inconceivable. on any other principle than that of a 
repelling force inherent in the air, whereby its particles 
mutually fly from one another. 
This repelling force, he obſerves, is much more conſi- 
derable in air than in other bodies, as — generated 
Afculty, 
and ſearce without fermentation; thoſe particles being 
always found to. fly each other with the moſt foree, 
which, when in contact, cohere the moſt firmly. Sec 
n dee WELLER At e 207420 


larger bulk, which is effected 
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; F . SIP 3 
» Hence, ſuppofing the mercury in the level of the ſez | 
' Tuſpended to twenty-eight inches, which is the weight | 
df the whole atitioſpherez and that ſixty feet height of | | 
Air are equivalent: to u line, or one twelfth. of an inch of 


RASAKETI, à tame given by ſome of the chemiſts to 


R A8 


rather the different rarities of the air at different heights. 


M. Matiotte- eſtabliſhed this as a principle, from experi- 


ments, that the different rarefaions, or condenſations, 


of the air, follow the proportion of the weights where- 


mercury; ſo that the barometer, at the height of fixty 
feet from the fea, would fall a line; it is cafy finding 
| What height of air would be equal to a ſecond, or any 


- 


mercury one twelfth, are to Tang >. it inches, ſo 
is the height of ſixty feet of air to a fourth term, which 


is the height of air correſponding to a ſecond line of | 


* mere Ury. 


And after the ſame manner may the height of air corre- 
iponding to each line be found; which will make a geo- 


metrical progreſſion, the ſum whereof will be the whole 
height of the aTMOSPHER®3/ and, of conſequence, a 
certain part of that ſum will be the height of a mountain, 
zit whoſe top the - barometer ſhall have ſunk a certain 


Neg. Gn and Maraldi, upon meaſuring the heights 
of ſeveral mountains, found, that this progreſſion of 
M. Mariotte was defective; that it always gave the 

height of the mountains, and conſequently the 'rarefac- 
tions, leſs than they really were: and from ſome. farther 
experiments M. Amontons found, that the principle 
. will only hold in the mean rarefactions, not in the 

RAREFACTIVES, rarefacientia, in Medicine, remedies 
- which open and enlarge the pores of the ſkin, to give an 
eaſy vent to the matter of perſpir ation. 
Such are aniſe, mallows, pellitory, chamomile flowers, 
RARUNM, an- ſpiſſum, in the Ancient Muſic. See 
+ APECNON: : i | | 


| RASA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs RESIN of 


* 
* 


es u/tum, or burnt copper. 


| RASANT,. er Razaxt flank, in Fortification. See 
| ME rn On _ I Phyſicians alfo uſe it to expreſs the corroſion of acrid 


_ Frank: : | x „„ 
4 The defence of the baſtion is raſant. 3: I 5 
Rien e y nid 2, 
RASC ETA, a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians to 
- Expreſs the wriſt or ankle. 
R ASE, raſarium, in our old writers, ſeem# to have been 
a meaſure of corn now diſuſed: toll ſhall be taken by 
te raſe, and not by the heap or cantel. „ 
Ras, in the Manege. To raſe, or glance upon the ground, 
called in — razer le tapis, is to gallop near the 
ground, as our Enplith horſes do. 1 
RASH, in Clock Work. See Rarcn. + | 
Ras, in Medicine, an eruption or effloreſcence upon the 
ſtrin, thrown out in fevers, or ſurfeits. 7 
 RASILIS ærugo, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, | 
one of their kinds. of verdigriſe. It was prepared in the 
following manner: they ſet ſome ſharp vinegar over the | 
fire in a ſtrong (earthen veſſel, and covered it with a 


| braſs pot inverted, well cleaned, and without any vent-| , 
hole. And after ſome time the veſſels were to be ſepa- | 


rated, and the verdigriſe, which was found conereted 


on the inſide of the braſs pot, was ſcraped off, and put | 


up for uſe. | 


RAP, a coarſe ſort oſ I. 


RASPATORTL, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith they 


ſerape foul, carious, or fractured bones. | 
RASPBERRY -+bu/h, rubus, in Botany, a genus of the 
icoſandria polygynia claſs.. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 

is cut into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments; it hath five 


roundiſh petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, | 


and a great number of ſtamina which are alſo inſerted in 


the empalement, terminated - by  roundiſh comprefled | 


ſummits with a great number of germina, having ſmall 


hait+like-ſtyes on their ſides, crowned by permanent | 


ſtigmas. mina afterward become berties, com- 
poſed of many acini, collected into a head, each having 

one cell, in which is contained one oblong ſeed. Miller 
enumerates ten, and Linnæus fourteen ſpecies. | 


The raſpberry buſh is often found wild in ſome. of our | 


_ tiorthern.counties, but is cultivated in gardens through- 
dt England for the delicacy of its fruit. There are 
two or three varieties of this, one with a red, and the 


other à white fruit, and the third generally 1 two 
Ys 


_  erops of fruit annually ; the firſt 2 in and the 
_ »ſecond in October, but thoſe of 


ſeldom much flavour. 


dther line of mercury for as twenty-eight inches of 


latter ſeaſon have 
I aud healing very lowly. Pennant.” 


RAT 


roots, and are F propagated by them ; thougli 
ſuch plants as are raiſed b a; 
ſhould 


in beſt is a freſh ſtrong loam. The time for dreſſing 
them is in October, when all the old wood which pro- 
duced fruit the preceding ſummer ſhould be cut down 
below the ſurface of the ground, and the young ſhvots 
ſhortened to about two feet in length, Tpaces be- 
- tween the rows ſhould then alſo be dug up, and ſome 
other rotten dung buried in them. In the ſummer they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and once in three or 
four years there ſhould be new beds made, and the old 
ones deſtroyed, for they ſeldom bear well after that 
eie, i NO STORY Ire 
For the dietetic and medicinal uſe of raſpberries, ſee 
TZ ömR d eB 2 ioragh 
RASPECON, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
vRANOScopE, or ſtar-gazer. rakes fp 7 71, LS 
RASPHUYS, or Rase-houſe, a celebrated work-houfey or 
houſe of correction, at Amſterdam. See Wokx-houſe. 
RASSE coronde, in Natural Hiftory, a name' given by the 
Ceyloneſe to a peculiarly fine kind of cinnamon, which 
is the bark of a tree, growing no where but in that 
Hand. The name they give it ſignifies {arp or bifing 
cinnamon. This choice kind is exported annually, in 
- conſiderable quantity, by the Dutch Eaſt India com- 
- pany, who prohibit the mixing any other kind of cinna- 
mo with it, under a very ſevere penalty. Phil. Tran. 
77 Es fg 0 ola 
RASTIS, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers as a name 
Or TIN. 7 as 5 abs LP gv0k "IE 
RASTOL, or Rasots, a name given by ſome of the che- 
mical writers to copper. 
RASTUL, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
JJ ST 
RASURA, a word uſed by the pharmaceutic writers to 
expreſs the ſhavings of woods, or other hard ſubſtances, to 
make them readily yield their virtues by decoction. 


humours. ta : 
RASURE in a deed, in Law. See DetD. 
RAT, in Zoology. See Mos. J SOT... 
Rar, in the Soo Language, is uſed to expreſs a part of the 
_ ſea, where there are rapid and dangerous currents, or 
- 'counter-currents. . oo 7 5 665 00 
RaT-gooſe, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of 
wild gooſe, common in ſome of the northern counties 
of England. See Goos. EG 
Rar, Mountain. See MaRMOTr TE. 
Rav, gt. ͤ o nn LT 
Rar, Norway or brown, mus Norwegicus, is a rat whoſe 
head, back and ſides are of a light brown colour, mixed 
with tawny and aſh colour; the breaſt and belly are of 
a dirty white; the feet naked, and of a dirty fleſh co- 
lour; the fore-feet are furniſhed with four toes, and a 
claw inſtead of the fifth: the length from the noſe to 
the tail is nine inches, and the tail is of the ſame length. 
This animal is more ſtrongly made than the common 
black rat or Mus rattus. TB LES 
This ſpecies of vat, which is the ſame animal that is 
called in the Eaſt Indies a bondicote, now inhabits moſt 
ports of Europe ; whither it is ſuppoſed to have been 
rought within the laſt century, in ſome of the Indian 
ſhips. It came into Great Britain about fifty years ago, 
but has not been known in the neighbourhood of Paris 
above half that time. They ſwarm in Peterſburg, and 
are known in Pruſſia; but have not yet reached the op- 
poſite ſide of the Baltic, as Linnæus takes no notice of 
this ſpecies. Theſe were probably the nee of 
Mlian, which made periodical viſits in great multitudes 
to the countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea, ſwimming 
boldly over the rivers, holding by one another's tail. 
lian. Hiſt. An. 17. cap. 17. They burrow, like the 
water rat, on the fides of ponds and ditches; fwim and 
dive well; live on grain and fruits, but will deſtroy 
poultry and game; increaſe faſt, producing from four- 
teen to eighteen young at a time; are very bold and 
fierce; will turn, when cloſely purſued, and faſten on 
the ſtick or hand that offers to ftrike them: they have 
deſtroyed the common black rat in moſt places: they 
inhabit the fields part of the year, but migrate in great 
numbers into houſes, and do much miſchief. The bite 
of theſe rats is not only ſevere, but dangerous; the 
wound being immediately attended with a great ſwelling, 
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cherries and apricots. 
. Ratafia of cherries is prepared 'Þ 
and putting them into à veſſel 


ou 

| with irwbeivies, fugar, e 
megs, Cloyes; and to twent) 
ay 

be tapped; © + | 
_  Ratafia of apricots i 


- boiling the apricots ite wine, adding to the liquor 


an equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, einnamon, 
mace, And the kernels bf apricots ; infuſing the whole 


for eight or ten days; then ſtraining the liquor, and 
putting it up for uſe: or elſe by infuſing the apricots, 
cut in pieres, in brandy, for a day or two; | mg 

ne u 


3 ſtraining-bag, and then putting in wal 


| RATCH, or Ras, in Cet fk, a fort of wheel hav-| 
ing twelve fangs, which ferve to lift up the detents every 


hour, and to make the clock itrike. . 


| RATCHEPS, in a Vente, art the ſmall teeth at the bot. 


the fuſee, or barrel, which ſtop it in winding 
RATE, | ic 

_ © quantity or value of a thing is adjuſted. 
EN due e of bread,” &c. in London, are fixed by autho- 


The rate of intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed' by law in Eng- 


land, is five per cent. Th 


three per cent. In Sweden, ſix. In France, five. In 


ain, ten. In Barbadoes, ten. In Ireland, twelve. In 


8 
Tutky,/ twenty. Low rates of intereſt advance the 


The rates or fares of hackney-coachmen, | N rn en, and 
watermen, are fixed by act of parliament. | See Hackney 
Coachs, &c. 5 | > 


The rater of exchange, factorſhip, Kc. 
See ExcHANGE, FAcr RAGE, e. 
Rarzs, Books of. See Book and Cus Tous. 
Rar, Pry.” e ESO 


RaT-tythe, When ſheep, or other cattle, are kept in a a 


ariſh for leſs time than a year, the owner muſt. 
tythe for them pro rat 


. 5 hah 
Rare of a /hip 4 war, is its order, degree, or diſtinction, 
as to magnitude, burden, force, &c. | 


_ excluſive of the inferior veſſels that uſually attend on 


 ketches, fire-ſhips, and cutters or 
by lieutenants. 


 forty-two pounders on the lower deck, twenty-four 
pounders on the middle deck, twelve pounders on the 
upper deck, and fix pounders on the quarter-deck and 


ſervants. . . 5 

In general, the ſhips of every rate, beſides the captain, 
have the maſter, the boatſwain, the gunner, the chap- 
lain, the purſer, the ſurgeon, and the carpenter ; all of 


ants, in which are comprehended the ſail-maker, the 
maſter at arms, the armourer, the captain's clerk, the 


in proportion to the rate of the ſhip. Thus a fir/t rate 


as gentlemen ; beſides the following pett 
quaxter-maſters, and their mates, fourteen ; 

mates and yeomen, eight; gunner's mates and aſſiſtants, 
| bx; quarter-gunners, twenty-five z carpenter's mates, 


S 


4: 
: 


Ld 


* 4 2 * 


a_pame given by ſome writers to 


of Ng the cherries, | 
| wherein brandy has been 
kept; then adding to them the kernels of cherries, | 
ſtrawberries, ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nut- 
| | . of cherries, ten 
ne veſſel is left open ten or twelve 
s, and then ſtopped cloſe for two months before it | 


4p md two ways z viz. either by | + 
om 


it | 


a ſtandard or oportion, by which either che | 


e rate of intereſt in Italy, is 


Þ; * 24 
, according to the cuſtom of 62 | 


"Thy BAC Bret by HONG Ry dipped jak Bk rate, 


naval armaments; as floops of war, armed ſhips, bomb- | 
chooners commanded | 


5 Ships of the fir/ rate mount a hundred cannon, having 


.  forecaſtle. They are manned with eight hundred and | 
 Hfty men, including their officers, ſeamen, marines and 


whom, except the chaplain, have their mates or aſſiſt- 


gunſmith, &c. The number of other officers is-always | 


fix lieutenants, fix maſter's mates, twenty-four mid- | 
ſhipmen, and five furgeon's mates, who are conſidered | 
officers : | 
tſwain's 


RAT 
two, beſides fourteen Aſſiſtants; with one Reward, and 
 ſteward's mate to the purfer: . 
Ships of the eeug rate carry ninety guns upon three 
_ decks ; of which thoſe on the. lower battery are thirty- 
two pountlers ; thoſe on the middle, eighteen pounders ; 
on the upper deck, twelve pounders; and thoſe on the 
| quartesdeck, ſix pounders, which uſttally amount to 
© four or fx: © Their complement of men is {even hundred 
and fifty, in which there are fix heiitenants, four maſter's 
mates, twenty⸗four midſhipmen, and four ſurgeon's 
. mates, fourteen quarter-maſters and their mates; eight 
boatſwain's mates and yeomen, fix gupner's mates and 


1 


1 


| yeomen, with twenty-two quarter-gunners, two carpen- 
ter's mates, with ten" aſſiſtants, and one ſteward: and 
| | Reward's mate. | OO 


Ships of the third rare carry from ſixtyefour to eighty 
cannon, which are thirty-two, eighteen, and nine 
1 Thie eighty gun ſhips, however, begin to 

ſe their repute, and to give way to thoſe of ſeventy- 
four, ſeventy, &e. which have only two whole batteries; 
whereas the former have three, with twenty-eight guns 
planted on each; the cannon of their upper deck being 
the ſame as thoſe on the quarter-deck and forecaſtle of 
the latter, which are nine pounders. The complement 
in a ſeventy-four is fix hundred and fifty; and in a ſixty- 
four, five hundred men: having, in peace, four lieute- 
nants; but in war, five; and when an admiral is aboard, 
fix. They have three maſter's mates, ſixteen midfhip- 
men, three ſurgeon's mates, ten quarter-maſters and 
their mates, fix boatſwain's mates and yeomen, four 
gunner's mates and” yeomen, with eighteen quarter- 

gunners, one carpenter's mate, with eight aſſiſtants, and 
one ſteward and ſteward's mate under the purſer 

Ships of the fourth rate mount from ſixty to fifty guns, 

upon two decks and the quarter deck. The lower tier is 

compoſed of twenty-four pounders; the upper tier, of 
twelve pounders; and the cannon on the quarter- deck 
and forecaſtle are fix pounders. The complement of a 
fifty gun ſhip is three hundred and fifty men, in which 
there are three lieutenants, two maſter's mates, ten mid- = 
ſhipmen, two ſurgeon's mates, eight quarter-maſters 
and their mates, four boatſwain's mates and yeomen, 
one gunner's mate and one yeoman, with twelve ＋ 
gunners, one carpenter's mate and fix aſſiſtants, and a 
eward and ſteward's mate. | . 


All veſſels of war, under the fourth rate, are uſually 
comprehended under the general name of frigates, and 
never appear in the line of battle. They are divided into 
the f#fth and ſixth rates, the former mounting from forty 
to thirty-two guns, and the latter from twenty-eight to 
twenty. The largeſt of the /h rate have two decks of 
- cannon, the lower battery being of eighteen pounders, 
and that of the upper deck of nine pounders; but thoſe 
of thirty-ſix and thirty-two guns have only one complete 
deck of guns, mounting twelve pounders, beſides the 
Ma 8 and forecaſtle, which carry fix pounders. 
e complement of a ſhip of e guns is two 
hundred and eighty men; and that of a frigate of thirty- 
ſix guns, two Bunde and forty men. The firſt has 
three, and the ſecond two lieutenants; and both have 
two/maſter's mates; fix midſhipmen, two ſurgeon's mates, 
ix quarter-maſters and their mates, two boatſwain's 
mates and one yeoman, one gunner's mate and one yeo- 
man, with ten or eleven quarter-gunners, and one 
purſer's ſteward, _ | FI > ea 
| Frigates of the Arth rate carry nine pounders; thoſe of 
- twetity-eight guns having three pounders on their quarter 
deck, with two hundred men for their complement ; 
and thoſe of twenty-four, one hundred and ſixty men: 
the former has two lieutenants; the latter, one; and 
both have two maſter's mates four midſhipmen, one 
ſurgeon's. mate, four quarter-maſters and their mates, 
one boatſwain's mate and one yeoman, one gunner's 
mate and one yeomany with fix or ſeven quatter-gunners, 
and one purſer's ſteward. JF 
The ſloops of war carry from eighteen to eight cannon; 


m 


the largeſt of Which have fix pounders; and the ſmalleſt; 
viz. thoſe of eight and ten guns, four pounders. Their 
officers-are genetally the fame as in the /ixth rates, with 
little variation; and their complements of men are from 
one hundred and twenty to fixty, iti proportion to their 
force or magnitude: | re 

Bomb-veſſels are on the 


9 


ſame eſtabliſhment as ffoops; 
but fire-ſnips and hoſpital ſhips are on that of fh rates; 
If the dimenſions of all ſhips of the ſame rate were equal, 
it would be eaſy to collect them into one point of view 
in a table; but as there is no invariable wal for the ge- 
neral dimenſions, we ſhall ſelect thoſe of ſome of the 
lateſt conſtruction in each rate. ir Fes 
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f 1 The homogeneous things thus compared, we call. 4 
| * terms of the ratio; particularly, that referred to the 
t ee RR other, we call the antecedent; and that to which the er 
d, | is referred, the conſequent. | Sea ©. 
an veto | Thus, when we conſider one quantity, by comparing it 8 
— 2502 AIP} 1* #1]*. 8], | with another, to fee what magnitude it havin companiſon 
it ale, vis © 0 Jt 3 185 Ar 10 [ar 6167 of that other; the magnitude this quantity is found to 
14 n | 2 have in compariſon thereof, is called the ratio, reaſon, 
rate, Barfleur 90 [144 4/77 6 50 „ 8 A. * 
14 141. $ Arrogant - | 74 [138 —|168 3% 4 ſ 964% of this quantity to that; which ſome think would be bet- 
10 , J Ts) Ee woe CEE ir eitaths nent. 
4th rate, Saliſpury -| co 120 14 — 40 17 441844 Fuch Mes ra 10 y ZEA * 4 1 
— . - 44 |116 11140 9 [37 ts 16 -| $56 | tudes of the ſame kind in reſpett of quantity. But this de- 
8th rate, V ; i f . n 2 2 . A a n . 
| enus | 36*1106"3 28 4025 9 % 4 722 | finition is found defective ; there being other relations o 
ech rate, Pehl -| 28 | 97 3418 4133 8 to 6 5866 magnitudes which are conſtant, yet are not included in 
Dolphin 55 | 24 | 93 4 (113 132 'r j17 4511] the number of ratios: ſuch as that of the right fine, to 
Sloop, Nautilus J 16 | 80 74] 98 127 2 112 $1316 | the ne of the complemekit in trigonometry. r. 
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Hirth rates. 
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RATEEN, or Ra TT Ex, in Commerce, a thick woollen | 
ſtuff, quilled, woven on a loom with four treddles, | - 


. 


4 - 


RATEL, in Zoology, a name given by the Hottentots to 
an animal inhabiting the Cape of Good Hope, which 


the oriſice; a rough tongue, ſhort legs, very long claws, 
which are ſtraight like thoſe of a badger, and guttered be- 


upper part of the body is a cinereous grey; the cheeks, | 
and ſpace round the ears, throat, breaſt, belly and 


| higheſt parts of the deſert to look about; and will then | 
put one foot before its eyes, to prevent the dazzling of | 
the ſun. The reaſon of its going to an eminence is for 
the ſake of ſeeing or hearing the honey-guide cuckoo, | 
or CUVCUL Us indicator, which lives on bees, and, as it 


R 


* 


ratiſed it. 


eight guns upon one deck, with the quarter-deck, are 


on expeditions of | 
uſually excellent for keeping and ſuſtaining the fea. | 


Veſſels of the th rate are too weak to ſuffer the ſhock | 


of a line of battle; but they may be deſtined to lead the | 
convoys of merchant ſhips, to protect the commerce in 
the colonies, to cruize in different ſtations, to accom- 
pany ſquadrons, or be ſent expreſs with neceſſary intelli- 
gence and orders. The ſame may be obſerved of the 


The frigates which mount from twenty-eight w thirty | 


extremely proper for cruizing againſt-privateers, or for 
ſhort expeditions, being light, long, and uſually excel- 
lent ſailers. Falconer. 8 pets 


like ferges, and other ſtuffs, that have the whale or 
9 5525 


others left ſimply in the hair; and others where the hair, 
or knap, is frized. | 50 


Rateens are chiefly manufactured in France, | Holland, & 
and Italy; and are moſtly uſed in linings. —— 


The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen; and the drugget is 2 | 
rateen half linen, half woollen. : 


lives on honey, and is a great enemy to bees. It has a 
blunt black noſe; no external ears, but a ſmall rim round | 


neath : the colour of the forehead, crown, and whole 


limbs, black; from each ear to the tail extends along | 


the ſides a duſky line, leaving beneath another of grey. 


This animal preys in the evening, and-aſcends-to-the | 


were, oonducts it to their haunts. Pennant. — 
ATIFICAT ION, rati ſicatio, an act, approving of, and 
confirming, ſomething done by another, in our name. 
A treaty of peace is never ſecure, till the princes have 


All procuration imports A: promiſe of ratifying and ap- 


| 


only the ſame defect with Euclid's, in not determining 


that it does not expreſs the kind of magnitudes which 
may have a ratio to one another. 


 Trrational RaT10 is that which cannot be expreſſed by ra- 


nothing, or ſomething. 


Thus, if the quantity A be triple the quantity By the 


So that ratio exiſts between two terms; PROPORTION 
requires more. 


any number. | | VV 
Wolfius better diſtinguiſhes ratio, with regard to quan- 


ſeriesgs. 7 vs. Td 
The exponent of @ geometrical ratis is the quotient. ariſing 


Hobbes endeavoured to mend Euclid's definition of ratio, 
but unhappily : for in defining it, as he does, * re- 


lation of magnitude to magnitude, his definition not 


the particular kind of relation; but it has this farther, 


Ratio is frequenttly confounded with Lab: wig yet 
ought they, by all means, to, be diſtinguiſt 1, as very 
different things. Proportion, in effect, is an identity or 
ſimilitude of two ratios. - _ f 


relation of A to B, i. e. of 3 te 1, is called the ratio of 
A to B. If two other quantities, C, D, have the ſame 
ratio to one another that A and B have, i. e. be triple 


one another, this ſameneſs of ratio conſtitutes propor- 


tion; and the four quantities A: B:: C: D, are in pro- 


R or proportional to one another.. 


$3.2 


There is a twofold compariſon of numbers: by the: firſt, 
we find how much they differ, i. e. by how many units 


the antecedent exceeds, or comes ſhort of, the conſe- 
quent. i 


is differenee is called the arithmetical ratio, or expo- 


nent of the arithmetical relation or habitude of the two 


numbers. Thus, if 5 and 7 be compared, their arith- 
metical ratio is, 2. | *% 


here are ſome -rateens drefſed and prepared like cloths ; | _ By the ens compariſon, we find how oft the antece- 


dent contains, or is contained in, the conſequent; i. e. 
as before, what part of the greater is th +BY 
This ratio, being common to all quantity, may be call- 


ual to the leſs. 


ed ratio in the 3 or by way of eminence : but it 
is uſually called geometrical ratio; becauſe exprefled, 


in geometry, by a line, though it cannot be expreſſed by | 


tity in the general, into rational and irrational. 


Rational RAT10 is that which is as one rational number to 


& 


another; e. gr. as 3 to 4. 


tional numbers. 


Suppoſe, for an illuſtration, two quantities, A ag B; 
ubtracted as often as 


and let A be leſs than B. If A be 


it can be, from B, e. gr. five times, there will either be left 
In the former caſe, A will be 


Its length from the noſe to the tail is forty inches, and to B, as 1 to 5 that is, A is contained in B five times; ; 


BY or A = B. The ratio here, therefore, is rational. 
the tail twelve. | s D 10 here, thi re, | 


In the latter, caſe, either there is ſome part, which, be- 


ing ſubtraQted certain times from A, e. gr. three times, 


and likewiſe from B, e. gr. 7 times, leaves nothing; or 
there is no ſuch part: if the former, A will be to Bas 3 


2 


to 7, or A=3B; and therefore the ratio, rational. If 
the latter, the ratio of A to B, i. e. what part A is 


of B, cannot be expreſſed by rational numbers; nor any 
| other way than either by lines, or by infinite approaching 


from the diviſion of the antecedent by Nai 


Thus the exponent of the ratio of 3 to 2, is 143 that of 


the ratio of 2 to 3, is 2: for when the leſs term is the 


9 
NEAT 
* 


proving what is done by the proxy, or procurator: after 
treating with a procurator, agent, factor, &c. a ratifi- | - Roper tub.” Hence the Kattica Lama: 6. If the 
cation is frequently neceſſary on the part of his principal. | an ple be unity, the antecedent. 11101 15 * po- 
RAaTIFICATION. 1s particalarly uſed, ig our kee, Forithe | nent af che cl: Yah the exponent of 4 to 1 a * 
| confirmation of à clerk in a benefice, prevents &c. Lr e on 1 4. b DE b4: 
A Jonbredto be in te Kis. di ven quantities be compared, without the intervention 
| * : 1 . e A 1 2 + * 5 8 | 
RATITIcATION is alſo uſed for an act confirming ſome- | Y eh 1 . the PR 6 ql to other, lt 
thing we. ourſelves have done in our own-.name...... . ie  NENCE, t e rate is either o equaltt or nenn uy. | 
9 -t by a major oF an att paſſad in his mino- | If the terms of the ratio be unequal, either the leſs. is 
„5355 po mam we | referred'to the eue ere chat 
RATING See Rilling. l is, either the lels to the greater, as of pr to the whole; 
RATIO, in Arithmetic and Geometry, that relation of ho- nog ar wth e- 1 5 
7: froh 1 of — as Eons | tained in the greater, or how often the greater contains 
fa thing eee | the leſs; i. e. to what part of the greater the leſs is equal. 
N b 1 3 he 


L 


antecedent, the ratio, or rather the exponent, . is a 


„ 


R A 1 


< The ratio which the greater term has to the leſs, 2. gr. 6 


to 2; is called the ratio of the greater inequality: the ratio 


which the leſs term has to the greater, e. gr. 3 to 6, is 
called the ratio of the leſſer inequality. *' © 
This ratio correſponds to quantity in the 
admitred of by all kinds of quantities, diſcrete or con- 
tinued, commenſurable or incommenſurable : but dif- 
crete quantity, or number, does likewiſe admit of an- 
other ratio. ; b | eZ 
If che lefs term of a ratio be an 6, == part of the 
greater, the ratio of the greater inequa 40 is ſaid to be 
multiplex, multiple; and the ratio of the leſs inequality, 
2 1 | We N 
articularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 2, the 
ratio is called duple if 3, triple, &c. In the ſecond 
caſe, if the exponent be 2, the ratio is called fubduple, 
if 3, ſubtriple, &c. 3 . 
E. gr. 6 to 2 is in a triple ratio; becauſe 6 contains two 
thrice. On the contrary, 2 to 6 is a ſubtriple ratio; 
becauſe 2 is the third part of 6. . 


If the greater term contains the leſs once, and over and 


above an aliquot part of the ſame; the ratio of the great- 


| e is called ſuper-particularis, and the ratio of | 


the leſs ſub- ſuper particularis. | 4 | 

Passen in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 1}, it 
is called /e/quialteratez if 3 3, ſeſquitertzal, &c. In the 
other, if the exponent be 3, the rat is called ſubſeſqui- 


| alterate; if 3, ſubſeſguitertial, ce. 1 
E. gr. 3 to 2 is in a /eſquialterate ratio; 2 to 3 in a _ſubſe/- 

__ quialterate. | ; | ENTS ; 

If the greater term contains the leſs once, and over and 


, conſequent, ſo oft, or ſuch part o 


neral, or is 


' ; 
r 7 a * [EMS 4 
RAT 


tains its conſequent, or whatever por it contains of its 


the other conſequent 
does the antecedent of the other rats contain: or, as 
oft as the antecedent of the one is contained in its con- 
ſequent, ſo oft is the antecedent of the other contained 
in its conſequent; „ . 
Secondly, if A be to B as C to D; then wil A: B:: 
C: D; or A: BC: D. The fotmer of which is the 
uſual manner of repreſenting the identity of ratios, the 
latter is that of the excellent Wolfius ; which has the 
advantage of the former, in that the middle character =; 
which denotes the ſameneſs, is ſcientifical ; i. e. it ex- 
preſſes the relation of the thing repreſented, which the 
other: : does not. See CHARACTER. | | 
Two equal ratios, e. gr. B: CD: E, we have alrea- 
dy obſerved, do conſtitute a proportion: of two inequal 
ratios, e. gr. A: B and C: 5 we call A: B the preat- 
er, if A 5 3 1 C 5 D z on the contrary, we call 6:D 
the leſſer, if C: DIA: 3. e . 


* #% 


* 


Hence, we expreſs a greater and leſs ratio thus: E. gr. 


6 to 3 has a greater ratio than $ to 4; for, 6:3 


(2 2) 5:4 (S it). But 3 to 6 has a leſs ratio than 
4 to 1 or 32 L 4. Compound ratio is that made 
up of two or more other ratios, which the factum of 
e antecedents of two or more ratios has to the factum 
of their conſequents. Thus 6 to 72 is in a ratio com- 


| ras of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 


Particularly, if it be compounded of two, it is called 4 


duplicate ratio; if of three, a triplicate; if of four, qua- 
Airuplicate; and, in the 


general, multiplicate, if it be 


6 compoſed of ſeveral fimilar ratios. Thus 48: 3 is a d. 
above ſeveral aliquot parts; the ratio of the greater in- | pflicate ratio of 4: 1 and 12: 3. 5 
cquality is called /uperparticns; that of the leſs inequa- | Additive RaTio. See ADDITIVE. 
lity is /ub/uperpartiens. 1 | Alternate Ratio. See ALTERNATE. 
- Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 1 2, Ordinate Ratio. See Ox DpN AT. 
the ratio is called /i perbipartiens tertias; if the expo- RATIO modularis See LOGARITHM. _ „ | 
nent be 1 + ſupertripartiens gquartasy, if It, ſuperquadri- Denominator of a RAaT10. See DENOMINATOR. : | 3 | | 
 partiens ſeptimas, &c. In the latter caſe, if the expo- * of RAT IOS. —Firſt, raties fimilar to the ſame 5 . A 
nent be 3, the ratio is called ſubſuperbipartiens terttas; | third are alſo ſimilar to one another; and thoſe ſimilar 
if 4, ſubſupertripartiens quartas; if Ir ſubſuperquadri-| to ſimilar, are alſo ſimilar te one another. JE 


25 
n 


, e , hy | 


dern writers (for in 


tempted them. 


partiens ſepti mas. „ 
E. gr. the ratio of 5; to 3 is ſuperbipartiens tertias; that | D: C. 5 VCC 

| Thirdly, fimilar parts P and p have the ſame ratio to 
. whales T and t; and if the wholes have the ſame ratio, 
the parts are ſimilar. | | | 


of 3 to 5 ſubſuperbipartiens tertias. 


If the greater term contains the leſs ſeveral times, and, 
| beſides, ſome quota part of the ſame z the ratio of the 
greater inequality is called multiplex ſuperparticularis ; | 
and the ratio of the leſs inequality, ſubmultiplex ſubſu- 


Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 24, 5 
the ratio is called dupla ſeſuialtera ; if 34, ee. 
| guarta, &c. In the latter caſe, if the exponent be 2, 


the ratio is called ſubdupla ſubſeſquialteraz if Fr, ſubtri- 


| pla ſubſe/quiquarta, &. . | 
E. gr. the ratio of 16 to 5 is tripla ſeſſuiguinta; that of | 
4 to , ſubdupla ſubſeſquiguarta. 5 


aſtly, if the greater term contains the leſs ſeveral times, 


perpartiens. 


the ratio is called dupla ſuperbipartiens tertias ; if 34, 
tripla ſuperbiquadripartiens ſeptimas, & e. In the latter 


| cale, if the exponent be 4, the ratio is called ſubdupla | 
ub ſu perbipartienꝶ tertias; if , ſubtripla ſubſuperquadri- 
"OY ng Se | | 


gr the ratio of 25 to 7 is trip:a ſuperquadripartiens 


5 : ſeptimas ; that of 3 to 8, ſubdupla ſubſuperbiparttens ter- f 


Tas. 


Theſe are the various kinds of rational ratios; the names 
whereof, though * occur but rarely among the mo- 
lieu thereof they uſe the ſmalleſt | 


terms of the ratios, e. gr. for duple 2: 1, for ſeſquial- 
terate 3: 2); yet are they abſolutely neceſſary to ſuch as 


converſe with the ancient authors. | | | 
Clavius obſerves, that the exponents denominate the ra- 


tios of the greater inequality, both in deed and name; 


but the yazzes of the leſs inequality, only in deed, not 


in name: but it is eaſy finding the name in theſe, if 
you divide the denominator of the exponent by the nu- 


EA uk — 
E. gr. if the exponent be 3, then 5:8 = 14; whence| 
it appears, the rat is called ſub/upertripartiens quintas. 


4 


As to the names of irrational ratios, nobody ever at- 


Same, or identic ratios, are thoſe whoſe antecedents 
have an equal reſpect to their conſequents, i. e. whoſe 
antecedents, divided by their conſequents, give equal 
exponents. And hence may the identity of irrational 
ratios, be conccived. 


Vor. IV. N 297. 


and ſeveral aliquot parts thereof beſides; the ratio of the 
greater inequality 1s called multiplex ſuperpartiens ; that 
of the leſs inequality, ſabmultipleæ bf | 

— Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 3, 


_ ſequents of ſimilar ratios, A: B, and C: D, by the 

_ fame E; in the former caſe, the quotients F and 2 

have the ſame ratio to the conſequents B and D; in the 2 
latter, the antecedents A and B will have the ſame ratio 

to the quotients Hand &. 55 


Hence, firſt, as oft as the antecedent of one ratio con- |. 


x . if A: B =C: D; then, inverſely, B: 7— 


Fourthly, if A: B C: D; then, alternately, A: C 
2B: D. And hence, if B D: ASC; hence, 
alfo, if A: B C: D; and A: F = C: G; we ſhall 
have B: F = D: G. Hence, again, if A: B= C: 


D; and F: Ar G: C; we ſhall have F: B G: D. 
Fifthly, thoſe things which have the ſame ratio to the 


ſame, or equal things, are equal; and vice verſa. 
Sixthly, if you multiply any quantities, as A and B, by 
the ſame or equal quantities; their products D and E 


will be to each other as A and B. | 
Seventhly, if you divide any quantities, as A and B, by 


the ſame or equal quantities, the quotients F and G wi 
be to each other as A and B. | 


Eighthly, the exponent of a compound ratio is equal to 
the factum of the exponents of the ſimple ratios. 5 


Ninthly, if you divide either the antecedents or the con- 


will 


Tenthly, if there be ſeveral quantities in the ſame con- 
tinued ratio A, B, C, D, E, &c. the firſt A, is to the 
third C, in a duplicate ratio; to the fourth D, in a tripli- 
cate; to the fifth E, in a quadruplicate, &c. ratio of the 


ratio of the firſt A, to the ſecond B. 


Eleventhly, if there be any ſeries of quantities in the 
ſame ratio, A, B, C, D, E, F, &c. the ratio of the firſt 
A to the laſt F is compounded of the intermediate 
ratios A: B, B: C, C: D, D: E, E: F, &. 
'Twelfthly, ratios compounded of ratios, whereof each 


is equal to each other, are equal among themſelves. i 


Thus the ratzos 90: 3 900: 32, compounded of 6: 3 
= 4: 2, and 3: 1 r 12: 43 and 5: 1 2 20:4. 
For other properties of ſimilar or equal ratios, ſee Pxo- 
POR TION. : 5 5 

When a ratio is given, expreſſed in large numbers, it is 
often very uſeful to find an approximated value of it in 
ſmaller numbers. Mr. Huygens and Dr. Wallis have . 

iven methods for this purpoſe, but that of Mr. Cotes 

bein the moſt convenient in practice, we ſhall here in- 
ſert it. Suppoſe the ratio 2,1828 182849, &c· to 1, or of 


* 


1 to o, 307879441171, &c. were propoſed to be reduced 


to ſmaller terms, ſo that no leſs numbers ſhall expreſs it 
nearer. The operation may be as follows: / 
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RAT 


©», Ratios greater than the trues . Ratios leſs than the true. 


g a | Þ 1 „ 2 2 I X 1 
33 r 
„ 2 If" „ ORE x. 
„ 25 8 
W - RI 32 K Tc 7 * 4 
„ 8 
103 71 „ 106 390 Xx 1 
1204 405 1158 426 
14 536 K 1 1264 465 N 1 
e eee . 
JJ 
4% 18089 x 10 289% 9545 1 
F Kc. . 


© Divide the greater. term 2, 57828, &c. by the leſſer 1, or 


the greater x by the leſſer o, 367879, &c. and again the 


leſſer by the remainder, and this again by the laſt re- 


mainder, and ſo on (ſee Common Meaſure and FRAc- 
© T10N): the quotients arifing will be 2, 1, 2, 1, I, 4, 1, 1, 
6, 1, 1, 8, I, 1, TO, 1, I, 12, 1, I, 14, I, I, 16, 1,1, 
c&c. "Theſe being found, two rows or columns of ratios 
muſt be made, the one containing the ratios greater 


than the true, and the other ſuch as are leſs; beginning | 
the computation from the ratios 1 to o, o to 1, which are 


moſt remote from the truth, and from thence proceeding 


to ſuch as approach continually nearer. Let then the terms 
1 and o be multiplied by the firſt quotient 2, and write 


the products 2 and o, under the terms o ande 1; then 


adding, there will ariſe the ratio 2 ＋ otoo +1, or 2 


to 1. Multiply the terms of this ratio by the ſecond 


quotient 1, and add the products 2 and 1 to the terms | 
t and © in the firſt column, there will ariſe the ratio 2 
The terms of this ratio bong | 


+ 1to1 o, or Zto 1. 
multiplied by the third quotient 2, and the products 
and 2 added to the terms 2 and 1 of the ſecond column, 
will give the ratio 8 to 3. Theſe multiplied by the fourth 
quotient 1, and the products 8 and 3 added to the pre- 
ceding terms 3 and 1 in the firſt column, will give the 
ratio 11 to 4. Whoſe terms multiplied by the fifth quo- 


tient 1, and the products 11 and 4 added to the ratio 8 


to 3 give the ratio 19 to 7 3 whoſe terms being multiplied 


by the 6th quotient 4, and the products 76 and 28 being 


added to 11 and 4, give the ratio 87 to 32. And thus 
we may. go as far as we think fit; proceeding alternately 


from one column to the other. This being done, we 
| ſhall find ratios greater than the true, to be 3 to 1, 11 


to 4, 87 to 32, 193 to 71, 1457 to 536, 23225 to 8544, 


49771 to 18089, &c. And the ratzos leſs than the true 


will be 2 to 1, $to 3, 19 to 7, 106 to 39, 1264 to 465, 
2721 to 1001, 25946 to 9545, &c. And theſe are the 


principal and primary ratios, which continually approxi- 
mate to the ratio propoſed. | | 
But if the whole ſeries of rat: 
required, ſo that no ratios greater than the true, and ex- 


preſſed in ſmaller terms, ſhall come nearer the truth ; | 


and if alſo the whole ſeries of ratios leſs than the true, 


and ſuch, as that no ratios leſs than the true, and ex- 
preſſed in ſmaller terms, ſhall approach nearer to the 


truth, be defired, then other ſecondary ratios muſt be 


inſerted between the primary already found. And theſe 


take place where the quotients ſurpaſs unity. They may | 
be found by changing the multiplication by the quotient. 


as above directed, into a continual addition of the terms, 
as often as there are units in the quotient. Thus, the 
- firſt quotient being 2, the terms 1 and o are to be twice 


added to the terms o and 1. The ſums will give the 


ratios 1 to 1 and 2 to 1. Theſe laſt terms 2 and 1, the 
ſecond quotient being 1, muſt be once added to the terms 


1 and o, and the ſums will give che ratio 3 to 1. Alſo 
the terms 3 and 1, the third quotient being 2, are to be 


twice added to the terms 2 and 1; and the ſums will 


give the ratios 5 to 2, 8 to 3. Theſe laſt terms 8 


and 3, the fourth quotient being 1, muſt be once added 
to the terms 3 and 1, and the ſums will give the ratio 


11 to 4. Theſe terms 11 and 4, the fifth quotient be- 
ing 1, muſt be once added to the terms 8 and 3, and the 
ſums will give the ratio 19 to 7. Laſtly, theſe terms 19 


and 7, the fixth quotient being 4, mult be four times 

added to the terms 11 and 4. 

ratios 3o to 11, 49 to 18, 68 4 

we may proceed as far as we thin 
being performed, we ſhall find the whole ſeries of ratios 
greater than the truth to be 1 to o, 3 to 1, 11 to 4, 30 


87 to 32. 


| 


os greater than the true be . 


9 


he ſums will give the 
And ſo 
ſit. The operation 


: See Cotes, Harmonia Menſurarum, p. 7, &c. 


of his method; but Dr. Saunderſon has ſhewn the fea- 


abridged, 314159265359 to 100000000000, dividing 


find the quotients 3, 7, 15 and 1, which will give the > 


truth, only erring by 2 int | 

duced to that form, for 355 : 113 : : 3,1415929 : 1, 
whereas it ought to be 3,1415927 to 1. To remember 

this proportion the better, we 7 make uſe of the fol- 


p- 174. edit. Amſt. 1728, where he deſcribes his method, 
TEMPERAMENT. „„ | WO 
Alfter all, if we conſider each of the above ſeries ſepa- 
happen, that a ratio expreſſed in ſmaller numbers ſhall 
328612, expreſſing the proportion of the ſemi-tone ma- 


jor to the ſemi-tone minor in muſic, be propoſed : The 


be 1. 1. I. 2. 1. &. Hence the ratios greater than the 


_ propoſed ratio 542572 = 


' = 1,007. 


the dealer at whiſt having four trumps, were propoſed : 


and leſs, and continually approaching nearer to the 


manner, the whole ſeries of ratios leſs than the truth 
will be o to 1, 1 to 1, 5 to 2, 8 to 3, 19 to 7, &c. 


Example of the operation. 


Ratios greater than the true. Ratios leſs than the true, 
1 . e 
8333 | I 2 
3 1 3 

„ 1 
* 4X1 LEI RY 

1 of . 

e l 

9 8 e 
FT 8 
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„ r 
87 22 Xx t_ 100 39 NK 
&c. &c. 2 &c. .,. 


The ingenious author has not given the demonſtration 


ſon of it, in the fifth book of his Algebra, to which we 
reter-he reader. ! V 
By means of this method, the approximated values of 
the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a cir- 
cle may be found in ſmall terms. Thus the propor- 
tion of the circumference of a circle to its DIaME- 
TER, being according to Van Ceulen's numbers, when 


the greater by the leſſer, &c. as before directed, we ſhall 


following ratios, 3 to 1, 22 to 7, 333 to rob, and 35 
to 113: the ſecond is that of Archimedes, and the 25 3 
that of Adrian Metius. _ VVV 
This proportion of 113 to 355 approaches very near the 
ie ſeventh decimal, when re- 


lowing artifice. Take the three firſt odd numbers 1, 3, 
5, and write each twice, thus 113355, then will the 
three firſt figures of this number 113, be the diameter, 
and the three laſt, 355 the circumference. Theſe ap- 
proximations are of yſe in many practical parts of ma- 
thematics. See inſtances thereof in Huygens's Deſcriptio 
automati Planetarii among his Poſthumous Works, tom. ii. 


and demonſtrates it. In muſic, it is the foundation of 
the different ſchemes of geometrical temperatures. See 


rately, we ſhall always find, that the ratzos expreſſed by 

larger numbers approach nearer the truth, than thoſe 
expreſſed by ſmaller numbers. But if we compare the 
ratios of one ſeries with thoſe of the other, it may often 


approach nearer the truth, than another expreſſed by | 
greater numbers. For inſtance, let the ratio 519529 to 


quotients, according to the method here deſcribed, will 


true will be 2: 1, 5: 3, &c. and the ratios leſs than the 
true will be 1: 1, 3: 2, 1: 7, &c. Now the ratio 
3: 2, though expreſſed in ſmaller numbers, approaches 
nearer to the truth than 5 : 3; for the exponent of the 
138817 = 1,561, and 2 = 1,5; alſo: 
Hence the exponent of the ratio 5 to 3 will 
exceed the truth by 0,086 = 1,667—1,581; but the 
exponent of the ratio 3 to 2 will be deficient by no more 
than 0.081 = 1.581—1.5. Again, ſuppoſe the ratio 
of 927707238 to 659828661, expreſſing the chance of 


dividing the firſt term by the ſecond, & c. the quotients 
will be 1. 2. 2. 6. 3. 1.1. 4. &c. which gives the ratios 
greater than the true 2: 1, 3: 2, 10: 7, or 17: 12, &c. 
and leſs than the true 1:1, 4: 3, 7: 5. 52: 37, &c. 
And here the ratio 7 : 5, though expreſſed in ſmaller 
numbers, approaches .nearer to the truth, than either 
10: 7, or 17: 12, as will eaſily appear by reducing their 
exponents to decimals. But no inconveniences of this 
kind can happen, if we content ourſelves with the prin- 
cipal and primary ratios, they being alernately greater 


truth. See WrHisT. | 
| RarT:0, | 


| 


| Refio de Ra TIoNABTLI parte. See RR Tro. 
RATIONABILIBUS di %s is a writ that lies where two 


- 2 N. K 1 0 


Hence, ponere ad rationem is to cite one to appear in 
judgment, Walſingh. 88. . . 
RATIO Hau, RaGioNeE di flato.' See RRASON of State. 

RATIO vidus. See VICTUS, 5 | 
RATIOCINATION, the act of REASONING. | 
RATION, or Ra'T1an, in the Army, a pittance or propor- 


tion of ammunition, bread, drink, or forage, diſtri- | 


buted to each ſoldier for his daily ſubſiſtence. .  _ 

Some write the word racion, and borrow it from the 
Spaniſh raciom ; but they both come from the Latin ra- 

tio. In ſome parts they call it a reaſon. | 


* 


The horſe have rations of hay and oats, when they can- | 


not go out to FORRAGE. 


The rations of bread are regulated by weight. — The or- 
dinary ration of a foot-ſoldier is a pound and half of bread | 
per day. The officers have ſeveral rations, according to | 
their quality, and the number of attendants that they | 


are obliged to keep. 


When the ration is augmented on occaſions of rejoicing, | 


it is calle a double ration. _ Wi. 
The ſhips crews have alſo their rations or allowances of 
biſcuit, water, &c. proportioned according to their ſtock. 


The uſual ration at ſea, particularly among the Portu- | 
gueſe, &c. is, a pound and half of biſcuit, a pint of wine, | 
and a quart of freth water per day; and each month an | 


arrobe, or thirty-one 
dried fiſh and onions. | 


 RATIONABILES expenſe, reaſonable expences. The com- 


mons in parliament, as well as the proctors of the clergy 
in convocation, were anciently allowed rationabiles ex- 


penſas; that is, ſuch allowance as the king, conſider- 
ing the prices of all things, ſhall judge meet to impoſe | 
on the people to pay for the ſubſiſtence of their repre- | 


ſentatives. 


This, in the 17th of Edward II. was ſettled at ten groats | 
per day for 1 and five for burgeſſes: afterwards, | 


four ſhillings a day for knights, and two ſhillings for bur- | 


efſes; which was then 
both for 
their own 
the ſhire. | : 


eemed an ample retribution, 
op nces, for labour, attendance, neglect of 
85 


funeral expences paid. 
Fitzherbert quotes Magna 
prove, that, by the common law of England, the goods 


of the deceaſed, his debts firſt. paid, ſhould be divided 


into three parts; whereof his wife is to have one, his 


children a ſecond, and the executors a third ; adding, | 
that this writ lies as well for the children, &c. as the | 
wife. Such is the ponent. ove of Scotland at this day. 


And whatever ma 


duced in derogation of the old common law, the ancient 


method continued in uſe in the province of York, the | 


. principality of Wales, and the city of London, till very 


modern times; when, in order to favour the power of | 
bequeathing, ahd to reduce the whole kingdom to the | 
| ſame ſtandard, three ſtatutes have been provided; the one | 
4 and 5 W. and M. c. 2. explained by 2 and 5 Ann. c. 5, 
8 III. c. 38. 
for Wales; and a third, 11 Geo. I. c. 18. for London; 


for the province of York; another, 7 and 8 


{fee Cs TOM of London) whereby it is enacted, that 


perſonal eſtates by will; and the claims of the widow, 
children, and other relations, to the contrary, are totally 


barred, Thus is the old common law now utterly abo- 


| liſhed throughout all the kingdom of England, and a man 
may deviſe the whole of his chattels as freely as he for- 


merly could his third part or moiety. Blackſt. Com. 


b. ii. p. 493+ 


lords have ſignories joining together, for him that finds 
his waſte encroached upon, within the memory of man, 
againſt the encroacher, thereby to rectify the bounds of 


the ſignories: in which reſpect, Fitzherbert ſays, it is of 
the nature of a writ of right, * 


RATIONABILIS dos, in Law, a third part of ſuch lands 
and tenements as the huſband was ſeiſed of at the time 

of the eſpouſals, with which his wife was formerly en- 
dowed, by the common law, if no R. dotation was 


made at the church porch, See Dower and Joix- 
TURE. | 8 


RaT10, in our Law-writers, is uſed ſor a judgment given 


in a cauſe. 


| by the underſtanding; in oppoſition to the 


pounds of ſalt meat, with ſome | Ih 


| &c. See BurGEess and KNniGHTs of 
RATIONABILI parte bonerum, a writ which lies for the | 
wife, againſt the executors of her huſband, denying her | 
the third part of her huſband's goods, after debts and 


Charta, and Glanville, to | 


ave been the cuſtom of late years, | 
in many parts of the kingdom, or however it was intro- 


perſons within thoſe diſtricts, and liable to thoſe cuſ- | 
toms, may, if they think proper, diſpoſe, of all their 


RATIONAL, . reaſonable, See Rü ASV L 


RATIONAL: fable. Sce FAI. 
ATIONAL fraction, or broken number, is that equal to 
e aliquot part or parts of unity. See FRAC- 
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RaTioNnAL or true horizon is that whoſe plane is con- 
_ ceived to paſs through the centre of the earth; and 
which therefore divides the globe into two equal por- 
tions, or hemiſpheres. See Horrzon. | 
It is called the rational borizon, becauſe only conceived 
enfible or ap- 
parent horizon, which is viſible to the eye. a 
RATIONAL integer, or whole number, is that whereof unity 
is an aliquot part. See NUMBER and AIG GOT part. 
RATIONAL mixt number is that conſiſting of an integer, 
and a fraction; or of unity, and a broken number. 
| Commenſurable quantities are defined by being one to 
another as one rational number to another. , 
For unity is an aliquot part of a rational number; and. 
a fraction has ſome aliquot part common with unity: in 
things, therefore, that are as a rational to a rational num- 
ber, either the one is an aliquot part of the other, or 
there is ſome common aliquot part of both; therefore 
they are COMMENSURABLE. ee | 
Hence, if a rational number be divided by a rational, 
the quotient is always a rational. 1 | 
RATIONAL phy/icians. See PHYSICIAN. | 
RATIONAL guantity or number, a quantity or number com- 
menſurable to unit. | | 2 8 
Suppoſing any quantity to be 1, there are infinite other 
quantities, ſome whereof are commenſurable to it, either 
ſimply, or in power: theſe Euclid calls rational quantities. 
e reſt, that are incommenſurable to 1, he calls irra- 
„% % dn. OI 
RATIONAL ratio. See RarTIO. | 
RarT1oNAL ſoul. See Sour. WE ET OL TONY 
RATIONALE, a ſolution or account of the principles of 
ſome opinion, action, hypotheſis, phenomenon, or the 
hike. Hence, CCC 
RATIONALE is alſo the title of ſeveral books. The moſt 
_  conhiderable is the Rationale of Divine Offices, by Guil. 
Durandus, a celebrated ſchool-divine, biſhop of Mende, 
finiſhed in 1286, as he himſelf tells us. See PRINT - 
W e ee | 
RATIONALE alſo denotes an ancient ſacerdotal veſtment, 
worn by the high-prieſt under the old law; and called 
by the Hebrews, WH. hhoſchen ; by the Greeks, aoyiov, 
by the Latins, rationale and pectorale; and by the Engliſh 
„ ooo EET TITTITTNT 
The rationale was a piece of embroidered ſtuff worn on 
the breaſt, about a ſpan ſquare. Du-Cange deſcribes ic 
as a double ſquare of four colours, interwoven with gold, 
and ſet with twelve precious ſtones in four rows, where- 
on were engraven the names of the twelve tribes, and 
faſtened to the ſhoulder by two chains and two hooks of 
old. The form of the rationale was preſcribed by God 


himſelf, Exod. xxviii. 15—29. 25 og 
A rationale appears alſo to have been ancientſy worn by 
the biſhops under the new law. But authors are in 
doubt about its form; ſome will have it reſemble that of 
the Jews; others take it to be only the FALLIUM. 
RATIONALIS, an officer mentioned in ſeveral ancient 
inſcriptions. . RV 
Lampridius, in the life of Alex. Severus, uſes rationalis 
as ſynonymous with PROCURATOR. VN 5 
The rationales were intendants or ſurveyors under the 
emperors; and though Lampridius pretends they were 
firſt eſtabliſhed by Severus, it is evident there were ſome 
under Auguſtus. EY | V 


\TIONARIUM, among the Romans, a book which 
contained the accounts of the empire. It was otherwiſe 
called drewar mm. See Burk. 
RATIONIS Exs. See E xs. | 
RATIONIS Diſiinio. See DisTINCTI. (© 
RAT1ON1S 05, in Anatomy, the bone of the forchead, other- 
wiſe called os ſrontis. | 1 | 153 


R 


RATLINES, or, as the ſeamen call them, RaTLiNs, or 
RATTLINGS, are certain ſmall lines which traverſe the 


ſhrouds of a ſhip horizontally, at regular diſtances from 


| the deck upwards, and forming a variety of ladders, 


whereby to climb to any of the maſt-heads, or deſcend 
from them. Hence the term ſeems to be derived from 
rath, an obſolete word, ſignifying a bill. In order to 
prevent the ratiling from flipping down by the weight of 
the ſailors, they are firmly attached by a knot, called a 
clove-hitch, to all the ſhrouds, except the foremoſt or aft · 
moſt; where one of the ends, being fitted with an eye- 
ſplice, is previouſly faſtened with twine-thread or packs 
thread. a er, TIL” RS The 
RATTAN canes. See Cane. | 
RATTEN. See RATEEN. 3 | 
RATTLE, among the Ancients, a muſical inſtrument call- 
ed by the Romans N DO e 
Mr. Malcolm takes the tintinnabulum, crotalum, and 
ſiſtrum, to have been only ſo many different kinds of ras | 
tles. . PORT SEE 
The invention of the rattle is aſcribed to the famous ma- 


*hematician 
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Thematician Archytas ; whence Ariſtotle calls it, Apyzls | 


malayn, Archytas's rattle. Diogenianus adds the occa- 


fon of the invention; viz. that Archytas having children, | 
he contrived this inſtrument to prevent their tumbling | 
over things about the houſe. 80 that, how much ſoever | 


ſome inſtruments have changed their uſes, the rattle, we 
are ſure, has preſerved its original application. 
RATTLE graſs. See LOUSE wort. 
RATTLE net. See WOLF net. | 
RATTLE-/nate, See SNAKE. | 
RAT TL E- nabe root, ſenegaw. See Mil x wort, 
RaTTLE-/nake root, Dr. Witts's, a ſpecies of Prenanthes. 
See Wild LeTTUCE. _ ih oc | 
RaTTLE-ſnake weed, a ſpecies of Eryngium. Sec EXYN GO. 
' Yellow RATTLE, in Botany, a ſpecies of Rhinanthus. See 
Yellow Lovsg-wokT. © | | 
RATZE, the name of a ſmall coin, ſtruck at Friburgh, 
&c. nearly of the ſame value with the BL ARE, which, 
in France, is worth two ſols and a denier. | 


RAUCA avis, in Ornithology, the name of a bird deſctibed | 


by Nieremberg, as common about the lakes and rivers of 
America, and of the king-fiſher kind, but nearly as large 
as a duck, and black on the crown, atid white on the 


- breaſt and belly. Its neck is naturally very long in pro- 
portion to its body, yet it can occaſfiorially contract and | 
orten it in a very wonderful manner. It is a native of | 

| Mexico, and is eſteemed very good for the table. Mr. | 


Ray has placed this among the birds, the accounts of | long-lived, and the crow-kind not leſs ſo than the reſt. 


which he is diſtruſtful of. 


 RAVEL-+bread, a fort of bread, called alſo blackwhytlef, as | 


being of a middle fineneſs betwixt white and brown. 

RAVELIN , in Fortification, was anciently a flat baſtion, 
placed in the middle of a curtin. 8 | 
 RAvELIN is now a detached work, compoſed only of two 


faces, which make a ſaliant angle, without and ſome- | 
efore the curtin on the | 


of the place; ſerving to cover it and the 


times with flanks; and raiſed 
counterſca 
joining flanks from the direct fire of an enemy. 
A ravelin is a triangular work reſemblin | 
baſtion, with the flanks cut off. See Tab. II. Fortif. fig. 
11. No 2. lit. i i i. Its uſe before a curtin is, to cover the 
oppoſite flanks of the two next baſtions. It is uſed alſo 
to cover a bridge or a gate, and is always placed with- 
out the moaat. © | 
What the engineers call a 
call a DEMI-LUNE, or half-moon. 
There are alſo double ravelins, which 
other. They are ſaid to be double when they are joined 
by a curtin. „ 1 2 
| — or half-moons, are conſtructed by ſetting off 
50 toiſes from the re-entring angle O of the counter- 
(Tab. VIII. Fortification. fig. 55.) on the capital OL 


In wet ditches, where the troops paſs from the town 10 


the point of a a 


ravelin, the ſoldiers generally | ab; 
Sh Raven, /ea, or corvorant. See Coxvus Aquaticus. 


ſoree 0 defend each | 
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the ravelin in boars, it is proper to make, in the gorge of 
the ravelin, a kind of harbour, where the boats may be 
covered from the fire of the enemy. In dry foſſes, t 
ſhould be ramps or ſtairs in the go e of the ravelin, to 
1 free communication, if the bridges ſhould be 
roken down by the enemy's ſhot. The celebrated ge- 
neral Cochorn, in the ravelins which he built at Bergen- 
op- zoom, contrived a very good defence for the covered 
way before the faces of the baſtions, by making retired 
flanks in the breaſts of the ravelin, where one or two 
cannon might be placed as ſecure from the enemy's fire 
as thoſe behind the orillon of a baſtion. £2 HP 
RAVEN, corvus, in Aftronomy. See Corvus. | 
RaveN, corvus corax of Linnæus, in Ornithology, a large 
bird of the crow-kind, well known throughout ihe 
world, as being found in all climates, and all regions. 
The colour of the whole bird is black, finely gloſſed 
With a rich blue; the belly excepted, which is duſky. 
The ravens build in high trees, or upon the ruins of lofty 
buildings in the neighbourhood of great towns, being 
held in the ſame veneration as the vultures are in Egypt, 
and for the ſame reaſon; for devouring the carcaſes and 
filth that would otherwiſe prove a nuiſance. They la 
five or fix eggs, of a pale greeniſh colour, marked wit 
ſmall browniſh ſpots. There are many fabulous ſtories 
of the erg of the raven, but birds are in general 


The raven is a very docile bird, and may be taught to 
ſpeak as well as to fetch and carry. In clear weather ra- 
vens are remarked to fly in pairs at a great height, making 
a deep loud noiſe, different from the common croaking; 
and their ſcent is remarkably good. A - 
The quills of ravens are uſed in tuning the lower notes 
of a harpſichord, when the wires are ſet at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from the ſticks. | | 
It is rare to find this creature white, yet it happens ſome- 
times. Boyle mentions one. There was alſo one ſhewn 
to the Royal Society not long ago. Boyle's Works abr. 
vol. ii. p. 45. ME AL ae od a | 
RAVEN, night, an Engliſh name for a heron, which flies in 
the night, and makes a very odd and hoarſe noiſe. It has 
been applied by ſome to the bittern, or ardea fellaris, 
but improperly, belonging of right to the ardea cinerea 
minor, or ſmaller grey heron, called ny#:corax. 


RAVINE, in Field Fortification, a deep hollow, uſually 
formed by a great flood, or long-continued running of 
water; frequently turned to good purpoſes in the field. 


RAVIS, the ſame with raucedo. See Hoarstness, 


RAVISHMENT, in Law, denotes an unlawful ſeducing 
either a woman, or an heir in ward; for which there is 


a remedy by a writ of raviſhment, or action of treſpaſs 

di et armis, de filio vel filia rapto vel abducto, in the ſame 
manner as the huſband may have it de uxore raptd et ab- 

duct, on account of the abduction of his wife. This 


fcra 
of . ravelin, or on the perpendicular produced, and 
from the point L drawing lines to the ſhoulders A, B; 
whoſe parts LM, LN terminated by the counterſcarp | 
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will be the faces MO, ON, the ſemi-gorges of the ra- 


velin required. Others will have the faces of the rave- | 


lin to terminate on thoſe of the haſtions within three 


toiſes of the ſhoulders, in which caſe the ravelins cover | 


_. the flanks better than the others. The ditch before the | 


ravuelin is 12 toiſes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the | 


faces of the ravelins, and made in a circular arc before | | 
tion; and the huſband is alſo intitled to recover damages 


the ſaliant angle. When the ravelins are made with 
flanks, the faces ſhould terminate thoſe of the baſtions, 
at leaſt 5 toiſes from the ſhoulders. Theſe flanks are 
made by ſetting off 10 toiſes from the extremities of the 
faces, and from the points thus determined, the flanks. 
are drawn parallel to the capital of the ravelin. When 


redoubts or keeps are formed in the ravelin, this is done | 
by ſetting off 16 toiſes from the extremities of the faces, | 
on the ſemi-gorges from N to b, and from M to a; and | 
from the points b, a, the faces are drawn parallel to 
e ravelin: the ditch before this redoubt is 6 | 
_ toiſes, and its counterſcarp parallel to the faces. This | 
work ſhould be covered in the faces by a wall, a foot or | 


. thoſe of 


two thick, furniſhed with loop-holes for the muſketry to 
fire through; and it will ſerve to ſecure a retreat for the 
troops who defend the ravelin; they may thus prevent 
the enemy from making a lodgment in the outward part 
of the ravelin, or at leaſt greatly obſtruct their attempts 
for this purpoſe. Nor can the $ drove from this place, 
until the enemy has erected a battery, and brought can- 
non on the ravelin to batter the redoubt. When the 


 COUNT6RGUARD is placed before the ravelin, 40 toiſes | 
are ſet off on the capital of the ravelin from its ſaliant 


angle to the ſaliant angle of the counterguard, and 10 
on the counterſcarp of the ditch. For che conſtruction 
of crown-works before the ravelin, ſee HoRN-work. 


Within the rauelin are conſtructed a rampart of about 16 
or 20 yards and a parapet of about 6 yards: ramps are | 
_ alſo annexed in the ſlope of the rampart, and a * * 


when it is proper, is conſtructed in the ſaliant ang] 


k 


action lay at the common law; and thereby the huſ- 
band ſhall recover, not the poſſeſſion of his wife, but 
damages for taking her away: and by ſtatute Weſtm. 1. 
3 Edw. I. c. 13. the offender ſhall alſo be impriſoned 
two years, and fined at the pleaſure of the king. Both 

the king and the huſband may, therefore, have this ac- 


in an action on the caſe againſt ſuch as perſuade and 
intice the wiſe to live ſeparate from him without a ſuff- 
cient cauſe, . . 


Sometimes it is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as RAPE, | 


 RAvISHMENT de gard, is a writ which anciently lay, and 


ſtill lies, for the guardian in ſocage againſt him who 
took from him the body of his ward, or pupil : but then 
he muſt account to his pupil for the damages he ſo reco- 
vers. It is expreſsly provided by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 
24. that teſtamentary guardians may maintain an action 
of ravi/hment, or treſpaſs, for recovery of any of their 
Wards, and alſo for damages, to be applied to the uſc 
and benefit of the infants. | Bo re ron 
RAUVOLFIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mo- 
nogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
permanent empalement of one leaf, cut' into five parts 
. at the top; the petal is ſunnel-ſhaped, the tube cylin- 
drical, and cut at the brim into five parts; it has five 
ſtamina, which are a little ſhorter than the tube, termi- 
nated by ere ſummits; and a roundiſh germen ſup 
porting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma ; he 
nes becomes a globular berry with two cells, incloſ- 
ing one compreſſed ſeed in each. Linnzus enumerates 
three and Miller two ſpecies, natives of the warm parts 
of America. MCT 
RAUTY-mummy, or RavuTyY-muddum, 'flone-mummy, 2 
name given by the people of the Eaſt- Indies to a kind of 
foſſile Na, much valued for its medicinal 3 
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it in of be Käthi of the ſelenites, and is found upon 
the high rocks, and ſuppoſed to be generated af the dew | 


which falls from the heavens; but this is an idle opi- 


nion, and the formation of it is evidently the ſame with 
* that of the European rhomboidal ſelenites. They beat | 


it to powder, and after boiling it in milk, they give it in 
caſes of the venereal kind. In a common clap, they 
ive half a ſcruple, night and morning. i 
RAW hide. See Hibe. „ 
RAW filk. Sec SILK. . 
RA, in Geometry. See Ra plus. 


Rar, Rapius, in Optics, a beam or line of light, pro- | 


pagated from a radiant point, through = medium. 
Bir Iſaac Newton defines rays to be the leaſt parts of light, 


whether ſucceſlive in the fame line, or contemporary in | 


ſeveral lines. 


For, that light conſiſts of parts of both kinds, appears | 


hence, that one may ſtop what comes this moment in 
any point, and let paſs that which comes the next; and 
again, one may ſtop what comes in this point, and let 


aſs that in the next. Now, the leaſt light; or part of | 
light, which may be thus ſtopped alone, he calls a ray | 


/ light. | 


If the parts of a ray of light do all lie ſtraight between the | 


radiant and the eye, the ray is ſaid to be DIRECT: the 


laws and properties whereof make the ſubject of optics. | 
If any of them be turned out of that direction, or bent | 


in their paſſage, the ray is ſaid to be REFRACTED. 


If it ftrike on the ſurface of any body, and be driven | 


back, it is ſaid to be REFLECTED. Flag +. 
In each caſe, the ray as it falls either directly on the eye, 


or on the point of reflection, or of refraction, is ſaid to 


be incident. 


Again, if ſeveral ays be ropagated from the radiant | 
_ equidiſtantly from one another, they are called PARAL- | 


LEL rays. . | 
If they come inclining towards each 
ralled CONVERGING rays. 


And if they go continually receding from each other, 


they are called DIVERGING rays. 
It is from the circumſtances of 


kinds of bodies are diſtinguiſhed in optics. A body, 


e. gr. that diffuſes its own light, or emits rays of its own,” 


is called a lucid, or luminous body. 


If it only reflect yays which it receives from another, it 


is called an illuminated body. | > 

If it only tranſmit rays, it is called a tranſparent body: 
If it pats 5 

called an opake 


body. 


either luminous, or illumined. _ 
It js by means of rays reflected from 
and that viſion is performed; whence ſuch rays are called 
VISUAL rays. e PLES 
In effect, we find that any point of an object is ſeen in 
all places to which a right line may be drawn from that 
2 : but it is allowed, nothing can be ſeen without 
light; therefore every point of an object diffuſes innu- 
merable rays _ way. Again, from other experi- 
ments it appears, that the images of all objects, whence 
right lines may be drawn to the eye, are painted in the 


eye, behind the cryſtalline, very ſmall, dut very diſ- ; 


__ tint, 
And laſtl 


Again united in one point, by the cryſtalline, and thus 
thrown on the retina. TE 


It is the ſpiſſitude or cloſeneſs of t ie rays emitted from a 
luminous body, that conſtitutes the intenſeneſs of the 
light. Yet the direction wherein the rays ſtrike the eye 


whole fine to the fine of the angle of obliquity (as fol- 


' lows from the laws of yERCUsSION), a perpendicular 


ray will affect the eye more vividly than an oblique one, | there is that action and re-action between tranſparent 


in that ratio. | 1 : . 
If then the ſpiſſitude of the'rays he equal, the intenſity 


will be as the direction; if the direction be the ſame, | 


the intenſeneſs will be as the ſpiſſitude: If both differ, 
the intenſeneſs will be in à ratio compounded of the di- 
rection and the ſpiſſitude. | 


= 


varied by diſtance. &- . | 
+ Secondly, if light be propagated in diverging rays through 
an unreſiſting medium, its intenſity will decreaſe in a 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the radiant point, 
reciprocally.- . $5 


Vol. IV. No 298. 


other, they are 


„ Thirdly, if light be propagated in converging rays through 


to 


r 5, that the ſeveral 1 


the rays, or refuſe them paſſage; it is | 

Hence no body radiates, i. e. emits rays, unleſs it be | excite vibrations in the retina z which, being propagated 
'  - | along the fibres of the optic nerve into the brain, cauſe 

the ſeveral points of | 

illumined objects to the eye, that they become viſible, 


y, from other experiments, that each ray car- | 
. ries with it the ſpecies, or image of the radiating point: 
and that the ſeveral rays emitted from the ſame point are 


— 


_ differ in all the properties we know 


if viewed together, are agreeable, as 
others diſagreeable. See CoLovk. | A 
Again, have not the rays of light ſeveral ſides endued 
with feyeral original properties? It is certain we find 
that every ray of light has two oppoſite ſides, originally 

endued with a property, whereon the unuſual refraction 


| of iſland cryſtal depends, and other two 
has a great ſway. In effect, a perpendicular ray, ſtriking | 


with more force than an oblique. one, in the ratio of the | 


ak 
* MS 
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an unrefiſting medium; its intenſity will increaſe 4” 4 


duplicate ratio of the diſtances. from the point of coti- 
courſe, ' reciprocally. © e 725 

Fourthly, if the breadth of an illumined plane be to the 
diſtance of the radiant point as 1 to 2,000,000, it is the 
fame thing as if the rays ſtruck upon it parallel: and 
hence, ſince the diameter of the pupil of the eye, when 
largeſt, ſcarce exceeds ; of an inch; the rays will fall 
upon it parallel, as to ſenſe, at the diſtance of 3860 


Engliſh feet, which is nearly fix furlongs. See LI GRT. 


The effect of concave lenſes, and convex mirrors, is to 
make parallel rays diverge ; converging rays become pa- 
rallel; and diverging rays to become more divergent. 
The effect of convex lenſes, and concave mirrors, is to 
make diverging rays become parallel; parallel rays be- 
come convergent, and converging rays to converge the 
more. See LENs. _ . 

The rays of light are not 


homogenebus, or ſimilar, but 

of; viz. refrangibi- 
lity, reflexibility, and colour. Bs MR 2 
It is probably from the different e that the 
other differences have their riſe; at leaſt it appears, that 
or rays which agree or differ in this, do ſo in all the 
Thus, from the different ſenſations the differently diſ- 
poſed rays excite in us, we call them red rays, yellow rays; 
5 | | | | 


3 5 

The effect of the priſm is to ſeparate and ſort the diffe- 
rent kinds of rays, which come blended promiſcuouſly 
from the ſun; and to throw each kind by itſelf, accord- 
ing to its degree of refrangibility and colour, red to red, 
blue to blue, Ke. e | 
Beſides refrangibility, and the other properties of the 
rays of light already aſcertained by obſervation and ex- 
periment, Sir Iſaac Newton ſuſpects they may have 
many more: particularly, a power of being infleed, or 
bent, by the action of diſtant bodies; and thoſe rays 
which differ in refrangibility, he conceives likewiſe to 
differ in this flexibility. e | | 


| In paſſing by the edges and ſides of bodies, he conceives 
that the rays may be bent ſeveral times backwards and 


forwards, with a motion like that of an cel; and that 
thoſe rays which appear to fall on bodies, are reflected 


or refracted before they arrive at the bodies: and 
| adds, that they may be refracted, reflected, and inflet= 
ed, all by the ſame principle acting in different circum- 


ſtances. See INFLECTION and LICHT. 
FLECTION and REPRAETION {tn 
Again, do not the rays falling on the bottom of the eye 


See alſo Rt- ; 


ge 


viſion? and do not ſeveral ſorts of rays make vibrations 


of ſeveral bigneſſes, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral 


colours, much after the manner as the vibrations of the 
air, according to their ſeveral bigneſſes, excite ſenſations 
of ſeveral ſounds? ? | 


Particularly, do not the moſt refrangible rays excite tlie 

| ſhorteſt vibrations, to make a ſenſation of a deep violet; 
and the leaſt refrangible, the largeſt, to make a ſenſa- 

tion of a deep red? and the ſeveral intermediate kinds 

of rays, vibrations of intermediate bigneſſes, 

ſenſations of the intermediate colour??? 


to make 


And may not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe 

from the proportion of theſe vibrations; as thoſe of ſound 
depend on the vibrations of the air? for ſome colours, 
gold and indigo; 


” 


oppoſite ſides 
not endued with that property. 5 
Laſtly, are not the rays of light very ſmall bodies emit- 
ted from ſhining ſubſtances? s i 
Such bodies may have all the conditions of light : and 


bodies and light, which very much reſembles the attrac- | 


tive force between other bodies. Nothing more is re- 


quired for the production of all the various colours, and 


all the degrees of refrangibility, but that the fays of 


light. be bodies of different ſiaes; the leaſt of which ma 


| I {| make violet the weakeſt and darkeſt of the colours, and 
Hence, firſt, if light be propagated in parallel rays |. 
2 an unreſiſting medium, its intenſity will not be 


be the moſt eaſily diverted by refracting : ſurfates from its 
rectilinear courſe; and the reſt, as they are bigger and 


bigger, may make the ſtronger and more lueid colours, 
| blue, green, ellow, and red. See Colour and Lick. 


Nor is any thing more requiſite for the putting of the 
rays into fits of eaſy refleQon, and. eaſy tranimiſſion, 


than, that they may be {mall bodies, which, by attrac- 


tion, or ſome qther force, 3 vibrations in the * | 
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Ras, cone. of, See Coup... 


R Y, /hagreen, called at Scarborough the French ray, is [ 


of the. ALK4, a. web-footed bird with no hinder toes, 


FF 
a | | Irn 


tion, prefixed to the beginning of words, to vary, dou- 


Raxs, pencil of, See PENCIL. of Rays. 


Rax, clavated. 


teeth are ſmall and ſharp ; on the upper part of the pec- 
_ toral fins are three rows of ſpines pointing towards the | 


Rax, Hing. See PasTINACA marina. 


ver coloured, or dyed, 11 Hen. IV. c. 6. Blount, Cowel. 


RAT TE, or Rycus, in Laar, 


ate, or flame. | eee, 
RAZANT. See RasanT. , | 3 
RazanT flank. See FLANK. . 1 3 


RAZE, in the 


Linnæus, having the | 


hey act upon; Which vibrations, being fwifter than the | 


des both of the rays, and of the cryſtal. 


S $7 + a5 


two eyes. 


40 


Rar, principal, in- Perſpefive, is the perpendicular dift- 


JS -_ 


Ras, pyramid o. See Or TI Pyramid. 
Ray, rata, in Ichihpology. See Rats. 
See 'THORNBACK. 

AY, eagle. See Sea EAGLE. 


*. 


PE DO. | 


ing its name from the inſtrument which fullers uſe in 


ſmoothing cloth, the back being rough and ſpiny. The noſe | 


is ſhort and ſharp; at the corner of each eye are a few 
ſpines; the membrane of nictitation is, fringed; the 


back, and crooked on the tail are three rows of ſtrong 
- ſpines, the middle row reaching up part of the back; 


the tail is ſlender, and rather larger than the body; the | 
colour of the upper part of the body is cinereous, uſually | 
marked with black ſpots, and the lower pt white; the | 
| fize- is equal to that of a ſkate, - At Scarborough, where | 
it is common, it is called the white hans or gullet. Pen- 


2 nant. 6 8 1 #7 TIES 1 to 
Rar, oblong. See REINOBATOS, 
Ray, oculated. See MiIRALETUs. 


about the ſize of the ſkate, but narrower in its form than 
the common kinds. The upper part of the body is co- 
vered cloſely with ſmall ſhagreen-like tubercles, reſem- 
bling the ſkin of the dog-fiſh ; and from the noſe to the 
beginning of the pectoral fins is a tuberculated ſpace. 
PR Oe i Sues its ir jr OE Op 
Rar, ſharp-noſed, raia oxyrinchus, is a ſpecies of ray with 
a very long, narrow, and ſharp-pointed noſe, ſmooth 
and thin body, the upper. part aſh-coloured with many 
\. white and a few black ſpots, the lower part white, thic 
tail, with two ſmall fins towards the end, and on each 
fide a row of ſmall ſpines, with another in the middle, 


running ſomeway up the back, anda very large mouth fur- | 
nding inwards. | 


niſhed with many minute ſharp teeth 
Ibis fiſh makes a ſnorting noiſe, and is ſuppoſed to be 
the bos of the ancients, which Oppian deſcribes as the 

broadeſt among fiſhes, and fond of human fleſh ; adding, 
that the method it takes of deſtroying men is by over- 
_ laying and keeping them down by its vaſt weight till they 

are drowned, Pennant. _ TAE Kg 


3 : , 


Ray, in our old writers, a word appropriated to cloth ne- 
Rav of curvature, in Geometry, is uſed to ſignify the ſemi- 
diameter of the circle of CURVATURE. e 
RAI CHE, in Jchthyolagy. See RAT TRE. 


Joannes Cuba, Albertus, and o 


RazanT line of defence. See DEFENCE. 43 | 
anege. A horſe is ſaid to have razed, 
. . whoſe corner teeth ceaſe to be hollow; ſo that the cavity, 

where the black mark was, is filled up; that is, even, 
_ ſmooth, and razed, or ſhaven, as it were, and the mark 
+ diſappears. See Mak. | | WET 
RAZOR+6111, in Ornithology, the common Engliſh name 


common on our ſea ſhores. 


lines. See NovacuLa. 4. | | 
RE, in Grammar, &cc. an inſeparable particle, or prepoſi- | 


ble, or otherwiſe modify their meaning. 


"py aw by. ſome attractive virtue lodged in certain | 


Ray;-zleftric or ſmooth, a ſpecies of the raja, See Tox- 


Ray, fuller, or rougb, raja fullonica,'a ſpecies of ray, deriv- | 


1 


a name given by 
, to the common | 


” 


A YE. „ . 
* 5 2 A „ 


| The 'odifientve;re Vg kult Sittodoced: by the Lab 
from whom it is borrowed: into moſt of the modern 


| _ tongues: Priſcian derives it from retro; backwards; others 


rather derive retro from ve; others derive re from the 
Greek pea, caſy; or from few, T flows 


. 


The effect of the xe is various: uſually it ſigniſies again, 
1 a hw ava z as in re-join, re-ſign, re-ſume; re-courſe, 
re- bound, re-cite, re-hear, recognize, re-compare; re- 
double, re-linquiſh, cc. Ya | 
Sometimes it ſtands for contra, ai againſt; as in res: 
luctance, re-cumbent, re-cline, &c. 15 
Sometimes for ute, ſuper, over, as in re- dundant; ſomes»: 
times for cp, longe, far, as in re- moving, &b. 


Rx, in Maio. See No rs. 


RE, in Matters of Money. See RER. Enabling of 
REACH, in Sea- language, the diſtance between any two 
points on. the banks of a river, wherein the current 
flows in a ſtrait uninterrupted eourſe. N 45 
RE. ACTION, in Phy/is, the action whereby a body added 

upon, returns the action by a reciprocal one upon- the 


| agent... | 


The Peripatetics define re- action to be that which a paſ- 
five body returns upon the agent, by means of ſome 


quality contrary to that received from it, in the ſame 


part where with the agent acted, and at the ſame time; 
as if water, While it is heated by the fire, does at the 
ſame time cool the fire. oh . 
It was known, even in the ſehools, that there is no ac- 
tion in nature without re-a#7ion 3 and it was a maxim 
among them, omne agens, agrndo repatitar. 
But the equality of the actions was not known: Sir» Ifaac 
Newton eſtabliſhed it as one of the laws of nature, that 
action and re- action are equal and contrary; or that: the 
mutual actions of two bodies, ſtriking one againſt an- 
other, are exactly equal, but in contrary directions; or, 
in other words, that by the action and re-adllom of bo- 
dies one on another, there are produced equal changes 
in each: and thoſe changes are impreſfed towards direct- 
ly contrary parts or ways. See Laws of NaruRE — 
zome of tne ſchool-philoſophers deny any ſuch: thing: as 
re- action, properly ſo called, at all; urging, that action 
ariſes only from thi ratio of the greater inequality; that 
is, we are only to account for action the exceſs of ac- 
tion, or what the agent does more than is returned by 
the patient. But the equality between action and re- 
action ſets aſide this exception | 


READING. See EECTIO. 


READING of a deed. See DEED. r 8 
READINGS, in Criticiſm. Various RxADIN GS, varie 
lectioues, are the different manners of reading the text of 
authors in ancient manuſcripts z where a diverſity has 
e the corruption of time, or the ignorance of 
copyiſts. Ef ED ho 
A great part of the buſineſs of the critics lies in ſettling 
the readings, by confronting the various readings of the 
ſeveral manuſcripts, and conſidering the agreemegt of 
the words and ſenſe. The various readings in the Bi 
(fee Hebrew BiBLEs) and in the claſſic authers, are 
moſt innumerable. _ _ 1 . 
READINGS are alſo uſed for a fort of commentary or glo 
on a law, text, paſſage, or the like; to ſhew the ſenſ 
an author takes it in, and the application he conceives to 
be mage of it; JFF 
RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreſt, having been diſ- 
afforeſted, is again made a foreſt. As the foreſt of Dean 
was, by an act of parliament in the 20th of king Charles 
II. See FortesrT. 1 5 : Hats 
RE-AGGRAVATION, in the Romiſh FEcdefra/tical Law, 
the laſt monitory, publiſhed after three admonitions, and 
before the laſt excommunication. | FITS 
Before they proceed to fulminate the laſt excommunica- 
tion, they publiſh an aggravation, and a re-aggravation. 
Fevret obſerves, that in France the miniſter is not allaw- 
ed to come to re-aggravation, without the permiſſion of 
the biſhop or official, as well as that of the lay judge. 
See EXcouMUNICATIo F,. | | 


| REAL, reale, is applied to a being that actually exiſts; ; in 


- which ſenſe it coincides with afual. 
REAL, in Law, is oppoſed to PERSONAL © 
REAL a#:0n, that whereby the [plaintiff lays title to land, 
&c. See ACTION. e | 
Cuſtoms are ſaid to be real; that is, they determine all 
inheritances within their extent; and none may diſpoſe 
of them, but according to the conditions allowed by the 
cuſtoms where they are ſituated. lt 
REAL altitude, aſſets, character, chattels, covenant, diſtine- 
tion, diſtreſs, eſtate, horixon, optic place, patronage, privi- 
lege, qualities, root, ſervices, ſuit, and writs. See the ſe- 
veral ſubſtantives. | | TTY] 


- 


REAL, RIAL, or Rrat, in Commerce. See R1aL. 


een 


REALGAR, or Rr ALSAL, rifgallum, in Chemiſtry, is a | 
| bolt of ſulphur and * vrhich two ſubſtances |. 


are capable of uniting together, eſpecially when the are 
reduced to vapours, and ſublimed N . The white- 
neſs of cryſtalline arſenic is always altered by union with 
ſulphur, and the new compound becomes yellow, in- 
clining more or leſs to an orange, or even to a red co- 
lour, according to the quantity of ſulphur united with 
the arſenic. When the ſulphur is only a tenth part of 
the whole mixture, the ſublimate is yellow; and it is 


then called yellow realgar, or yellow arſenic, and in com- 
þ 


merce ORPIMENT. When the ſulphur is à fifth part of 
the combination, the ſublimate is red, and it is then 
ealled red realgar, ſandarach, red arſenic, &c. As ſul- 
phur fixes arſenic a little, the red realgar may be melted 
with a gentle heat; and when it has become ſolid, it is 


tranſparent, and is then called ruby of ſulphur, or Fs 


ſenical ruby. When arſenic and ſulphur are thus well 
combined by ſublimation, they cannot be ſeparated with- 
out ſome intermediate ſubſtance, becauſe they are vola- 
tile ; but this ſeparation wy be effected by means of 
fixed alkali or mercury. The yellow and red artificial 
arſenics are of an acrimonious nature, and reputed poi- 
ſonous, though not in any great degree. 'The principal 
uſe of theſe ſubſtances is for painting. mage: e 
In the Hiſtory of the French Academy, we have an ac- 
count of a cup brought to Paris by the ambaſſadors of 
Siam, and preſented there, as a remedy uſed by that 
people againitall Aead. 
Upon an examination, which had like to have coſt M. 
Homberg dear, he found it to be a kind of rea/gar, or 


red arſenic, much more cauſtic than ours. | 
Its uſe among the Siameſe, he takes' to have been the 
ſame with that of regulus of antimony ; viz. to give an 


emetic quality to the wine drank out of it. 


As the doſe of medicines is much ſtronger in the torrid | 
zone than among us (the quantity of ipecacuanha, e. gr. | 
ordinarily taken by the Indians, being twenty times as | 
great as that among us), it is very poffible a cup of rea/-| 
ar, though enough to poiſon an European, may prove a | 


gentle medicine to a Siameſe. 


© REALISE, in Commerce, a term little known in trade be- 


fore the year 1719, when thoſe immenſe fortunes began 


to be made in France and England, by the buſineſs of | 


actions or ſtock. 


-. 


By redlizing is meant the precaution many of thoſe who | | 
| Had gained moſt, took, to convert their paper into real | 


effects; as lands; houſes, rich moveables, jewels, plate; 
but, above all, into current ſpecies. A precaution ca- 


pable of ruining the ſtate; but the French regency had | 
the wiſdom to fruſtrate it, by taking proper meaſures to | 
have the money, thus ready to be hoarded up, returned 


to the public. 


© REALISTS, Realifte, a ſet of ſchool-philoſophers, who | 
followed the doctrine of Ariſtotle with 2 to univer- 


ſal ideas, formed in oppoſition to the NoMINAL 1sTs, 
who embraced the hypothefis of Zeno and the Stoics 
upon that perplexed and intricate ſubject. a 


Ariſtotle held, againſt Plato, that, previous to, andinde- | 


pendent on, matter, there were no univerſal ideas or eſ- 


fences, and that the ideas or exemplars which the latter | 
_ ſappoſed to have exiſted in the divine Mind, and to have | 
been the models of all created things, had been eternally 


impreſſed upon matter, and were coeval with, and in- 
nerent in, their objects. Zeno and his followers, de- 


parting both from the Platonic and Ariſtotelian ſyſtems, | 
maintained, that theſe pretended univerſals had neither | 
form nor eſſence, and were no more than mere terms | 


and nominal repreſentations of their particular objects. 
Under the Reali/ts are included the 5 
and all excepting the followers of Occam. 


" 
- 


and have an actual exiſtence, out of an idea and imagi- | 
nation; or, as they expreſs it in the ſchool-language, a 
| parte rei; whereas the Nominaliſts contend, that they | 
exiſt only in the mind; and are only ideas, or manners | 


of conceiving things. 


Doctor Odo, or Oudard, a native of Orleans, afterwards 


abbot of St. Martin de 'Tournay, was the chief of the | 
| ſet of the Realifts : he wrote three books of dialectics; 


where, on the 3 Boethius and the ancients, 
he maintained th: 
words; whence the ſect took its riſe and name. 
REALITY, realitas, in the Schools, a diminutive of res, 
thing, firſt uſed by the Scotiſts'to denote a thing which 


may exiſt of itſelf, or which has a full and abſolute be- 


ing of itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part of any 
Yet a reality is conceived as ſomething leſs than ves; and 
accordingly every res is ſuppoſed to contain a number of 
realities, which they otherwiſe call formalities. 


at the object of that art is things, not | 


| 
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animal, and reaſ on hte” ee 
Some diſtinguiſn reality into ſubjective and objective: 
REALM, regnum, kingdom, a country which gives its head 
or governor the denomination of king. | 


= 


” 


Tho word is formed of the French feyaume, which de- | 


notes the ſame, -- Fins . 
REAR, a term frequently uſed in compoſition, to denote 


ſomething behind or backwards in reſpect of another; in 


oppoſition to van, or avant, before. „ 3 rn, 
It is formed by corruption of the French arriere, Gigni- 

fying the ſame. VüVQ᷑ et fs: $14 ns 
Rea, in a Military Senſe, is uſed for the hind-part of an 
army, &c. in oppoſition to the Front, or face thereof. 


Rear, in Naval Language, is a name given to. the laſt di- 


. viſion of a ſquadron, or the laſt ſquadron. of a fleet, and 
which is accordingly commanded by the third officer of 
* the fad fect or fawagrone ont gphn tn 6 pete; 
Rt ar-admiral. See ADMIRAL: 
REAR-guard. See Gua od. e 
Rr a8-half-files, are the three hindmoſt ranks of a battalion; 
when it is drawn up fix deep. See FiLE-leaders. 
Rt 4R-/;ne of an army encamped, is always twelve hun- 
dred feet at leaſt from the centre line, both of which run 
parallel to the front line, and alſo to the reſerve. 
REAR-rark is the laſt rank of a battalion, or ſquadron; 
when drawn up, and generally ſixteen or eighteen ſewt 
from the centre line, when drawn up in open order. 
REAR-tp, in the Manege, called in French cabrer, is ſaid 


of -a horſe that riſes upon his hinder legs, as if he would 


Reaſon; Mr. Locke obſerves, comprehends two diſtinct 


ſtep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes to ſee 
either the certain agreement or diſagreement of any two 
ideas; as in demonſtration, in which it arrives at know- 
with-holds its aſſent; as in opinion. % 

part of our knowledge depends upon deductions, and in- 
termediate ideas. In thoſe caſes, where we muſt take 
propoſitions for true, without being certain of their be- 


the grounds of their probability: in both caſes, the fa- 
culty which finds out the means, and rightly applies them 


do diſcover certainty in the one, and probability in the 


cotiſts, Thomiſts, 


Ibeir diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, | 


Wo. 


— 


other, is that which we call reaſon. © + + 
TION. 


may be plainly perceived. See MTR). 
Thirdly, the perceiving of their-connexion (fee Ju po- 
wENT) 3 andy 4 3 24 . 
Fourthly, the making a right coxcLUstox. 
Reaſon fails us in ſeveral inſtances: as, firſt, where our 
ideas fail. N „ 
Secondly, It is often at a loſs, becauſe of the obſcurity, 
confuſion, or imperfeQion, of the ideas it is employed 
about. Thus, having no perfect idea of the leaſt exten- 
ſion of matter, oF eas, we are at a loſs.about the 
divifibility of matter.. ee 
Thirdly, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it per- 
ceives not thoſe ideas'yghich would ſerve to ſhew the cer- 
tain or probable. agreement or diſagreement of any two 
other ideas. ek Df | r 5 20 > 
Fourthly, Our reaſon 18 often engaged in abſurdities and 
- difficulties, by proceeding upon falſe principles, which, 


. 1 4 


being followed, lead men into contradictions to them- 


ſelves, and inconſiſtency in their own thoughts. 
 Fiſthly, Dubious words, and uncertain ſigns; often puz- 


Thus, e. gr. in a man, according to the doctrine of the 


ale men's reaſon, and bring them to a nonplus. 


P ann 


Scotiſts, are a number of realities; viz. a fubſtance, life; 


dyes ; or their probable connexion, on which it gives or E 


Senſe and-intuition reach but a little way: the greateſt 


ing ſo, we have need to find out, examine, and compare, 


In reaſon, therefore, we may conſider four degrees: firſt, | 
the diſcovering and finding out of proofs.” See Inven- 

- Secondly, the regular and methodical diſpoſition of them, 

and laying them in ſuch order, as that their corinexion 
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agree or N with what they really are; but we 


that are above, and thoſe contrary to reaſon. 


probability 


Thoſe contra 


the exiſtence of more than one God, is contra 
ſon; and the reſurrection of the body aſter death, above 
rea ſon. e | 


RxAsON, in Matters 
FAITEH. e 


— 


| | | 


As if it be 


4 & 


is, of an affirmation. | | „ 
They make three kinds of reaſons, rationes; viz. ratio ut, 
tbat; ne, left; and quia, becauſe. For, anſwering to a 
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Though the deducing one propoſition from another be x 


great art of the office of oy Oe and that about which 


is uſually employed; yet the principal act of ratioci- 
nation 1s he finding the agreement or diſagreement. of 
two ideas one with another, by the intervention of a 
third. As a man, by a yard, finds two houſes to be of 


the ſame length, which could not be brought together to 


meaſure their equality by juxta-poſition. Words have 
their conſequences as the ſigns of ſuch ideas and 2 


ſerve it only by our ideas. e 
Hence we may be able to form an idea of that ordinary 
diſtinQion of things, into ſuch as are according to, thoſe 


Thoſe according to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe 
truth we can diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe 
ideas we have from ſenſation and reffection, and by na- 
tural deduction find to be true or probable. | 

Thoſe above reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or 


ciples. 


mana eng | 
Thus the exiſtence of one God, is according to reaſon ; 
to rea- 


Above reaſon may be alſo taken in a double ſenſe; VIZ. 
above probability, or above certainty. | 


They who diſpute moſt again 


| the power and privileges 


of human reaſon, do it becauſe their own reaſon per- 
ſuades them to that belief; and fo, whether the victory 


be on their or our fide, they are equally defeated. 


They ſeek to terrify us with the example of many great 


wits, who, by following this ignis fatuus (fo they call the 


only pole-ſtar God has given us to direct our courſe by) | 
have fallen into wild and ridiculous opinions, and in- 
_ creaſed the catalogue of hereſies to ſo great a number; 


but theſe men either followed not their 


| | reaſon, but make 
it follow their will; or elſe they firſt hoodwinked it by 


intereſt and prejudice, and then bad it ſhew them the 
way; or were wanting in thoſe neceſſary diligences re- 
uired for ſo doubtful a paſſage: or if, without any of 


ample, were generally eſtabliſhed. 
K | wh | 
It is not the uſe of ſuch liberty, but the appropriating it 
to ourſelves, that is the cauſe of all the diſorders charged 


if. Concern. Hum. 


"thereon ; for thoſe who lay a reſtraint on other men's | 


reaſon, have firit made uſe of their own to ſettle them, 
and to make uſe of it in this very reſtraining of others. 
Ibid. d | | 


This uſe of the word, Mr. Locke takes to be in itſelf 


very improper ; for faith is nothing but a firm aſſent of | 
the mind; which, if it bz regulated, as it is our duty, 
cannot be afforded to any thing but upon good reaſon, and | 


ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. 


He that believes without having any reaſon for believing, 


truth as he- ought, nor pays the proper obedience due 
to his Maker, who would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning 


faculties he has given him, to keep him out of .miſtake ö 
and error. But ſince reaſon and faith are by ſome men 
oppoſed, it may be neceſſary to confider them together. 


eaſon, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, is the diſcovery 
of the eertainty or probability of ſuch propoſitions, or 


truths, which it has got by the uſe of its natural facul- | 


ties; viz. by ſenſation, or reflection. | 


* * 


Faith, on the other hand, is the aſſent to any propoſition 
upon the credit of the propoſer, as comi 


from God; which we call revelation. 


Rreagon, in Logic and Rhetoric, denotes a neceſſary or pro- 
bable argument; or an anſwer to the queſtion, cur eff ? | 


why is it? 


the ſame thing: this laſt enunciation is à reaſon, 


Hence, fay the ſchoolmen, becauſe quia is the ſign or 


character of a reaſon 


queſtion, eus, why, we begin with becauſe, quia; as, 


is t 


5 


ratio ut. Again, why do you ſtudy ? leſt I ſhould 


ry to reaſon are ſuch propoſitions as are in- 
conſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to, our clear and di- 


of Religion, is uſed in oppoſition to 


inquired, why do the ſubject and predicate 
agree? and it is anſwered, becauſe they are ſpoken of 


„as non, no, of a negation, and 2%, 


* you ſtudy ? that I may become learned; which | 


— 


we cannot by reaſon derive from thoſe prin- | 


theſe, the weakneſs of their underſtanding had deceived | 
them, the error is neither hurtful to themſelves, nor 
would be to others, if this doctrine of governing our- 
ſelves by our own reaſon, and not E mens and-ex- | 


may be in love with his own fancies ; but he neither ſeeks | 


ng immediately | 


q 


' 
1 
1 


f 


R 
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and reaſon ne 


RE ASO, among Metap 


REASON, in /Hathematzcs. 


be of ſervice to the ſtate. 


* 


be ignorant; which is the ratio-ne. Laſtly, why is a body 
tangible ? becauſe matter is impenetrable; which is the 
ra. io quia. J y Fn de Lepaſ 
The reaſon ut properly denotes the end, or final cauſe ; 
the beginning: 3 the one is called 
the beginning, the other the end; ſo that the rea/on quia, 
is left the xa, reaſon, properly ſo called, 1 
195,508; is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſence; or that whereby any thing is what it is. 
This is ſometimes alſo called formal reaſon, as repreſent- 
ing the thing under that form or nature under which it 
is conceived. 5 . | 3 
See RATIO. 
EASON of fate, ratio ſtatus, in Matters of Poli 


y, denotes 
a rule or maxim, whether it be 


good or evil, which may 
The phraſe is borrowell from the Italians, who firſt uſed 
ragione di fiato in this ſenſe. I 
Reaſon i-4 flate is properly underſtood pf ſomething that 
is neceſſary and expedient for the intereſt of the govern- 
ment, but contrary to moral honeſty, or juſtice. n 
Politicians have « fag time diſputed about the ratio fla- 
tus; whether ſtates and governments are tied down to 
the fame laws of morality with individual perſons; or 
whether things, otherwiſe immoral and unlawful, may 
wy ps practiſed on urgent occaſions, by way of reaſon of 
Tate he | 2 | 2 TL 
The queſtion is, whether any. thing be unlawful, or pro- 


* 


hübited a ſtate, that is neceſſary to the preſervation of 


R 
R 


R 


making his eldeſt ſon knight. 


DISCOURSE. 


that ſtate, or whether it be 
any terms ? „ 8 
EASON, challenge upon. See CHALLENGE, © . 
EASON ſufficient of Leibnitz. See LEIBNITZIAN Phile- 


allowed to preſerve itſelf on 


ep. | ; | EF 
REASONABLE aid, a duty which the lord of the fee an- 


ciently claimed of his tenants won, #4. knight's ſervice, 
or on ſocage, towards the marrying his daughter, or the 
This is taken away by ſtat. 2 Car. II. See Atv. | : 15 
EASONING, ratiocination, the exerciſe of that faculty 

of the mind called reaſon : or, it is reaſon deduced into 


The agreement or diſagreement of two ideas does not ap- 


pear from the bare conſideration of the ideas themſelves, 


introduces the neceſſity of reaſoning ; for if the mere per- 
ception and compariſon of two ideas would always fi 


unleſs ſome third be called in, and compared, either ſe- 
arately, or conjointly therewith : the act, then, where- 


1 y from ideas thus diſpoſed and compared, we judge this 


Or, it is 
er one thing, 

propoſition from two or more propoſitions pre- 
miſed. Or, again, it is the drawing of a — 
which before was either unknown, or dark, or doubtful, 


or that to be ſo, or not ſo, is called rea/oning. 
that operation of the mind, whereby we ink 


from ſome propoſitions which are more known and evi-" 


dent. It is the narrowneſs of the human mind which 


ew 
us whether they agree or diſagree, then all rational pro- 


_ poſitions would be matters of intelligence, or firſt prin- 


q 


relation of 4 and 6. 


| 


- ciples, and there would be no uſe of reaſoning, or draw- 


ing any conſequences. | But when we are unable to judge 
of the truth or falſhood of a propoſition in an immediate 
manner, by the mere contemplation of its ſubject and 


- predicate, we are then conſtrained to uſe a medium, and 


to compare each of them with ſome third idea, that by 


. ſeeing how far they agree or diſagree with it, we may be 


able to judge how far they agree or diſagree among them- 
ſelves. "Watts's Logic, Fe i ee e 
Rohault defines 4. to be a judgment depending on 
ſome antecedent judgment: thus, having judged that no 

even number can be compoſed of five uneven numbers, 
and that ten is an even number; to conclude, that ten 


cannot be divided into five uneven parts, is a ratiocina- 
tion, or reaſoning. 


This agrees with father Malebranche's doctrine, one of 
the great points whereof is, that reaſoning, on the part 
of the underſtanding, is only a mere perceivingg. 

That ingenious author endeavours to ſhew, that, as to the 
underſtanding, there is no difference between a ſimple 
perception, a judgment, and a reaſoning, except in this, 
that the underſtanding perceives a ſimple thing without 
any relation to any thing elſe, by a ſimple perception; 
that it perceives the relations between two or more things 
in a judgment; and, laſtly, that it perceives the relations 
that are between the relations of things, in a reaſoning. 
So that all the operations of the underſtanding are no 
more than mere perceptions: . WT: 

Thus, e. gr. when we conclude, that 4 being leſs than 

6, twice 2 being equal to 4, are of conſequence leſs than 
6, we do no more than perceive the relation. of the in- 
equality between the relation of twice 2 and 4, and the 

; 5 The 

6 IN 


me reaſoning, fo as to | 


The manner of proceeding ju 
artive with the greater ſafety at 
makes what we call METHOD. D 
For the real benefit of logic to reaſoning, fee Loc ic and 
SYLLOGISM. 13 5 
RE-ATTACHMENT, in Law, a ſecond attachment of 
him who was formerly attached, and diſmiſſed the court 
without day, by not coming of the juſtices, or the like 
caſualty. | 
Brook mak 


knowledge of truth, 


es re-attachment either general or ſpecial. Ge- 


neral is where a man is re-attached for his appearance on | 


ying againſt him: /peczal, for one or | 


all writs of aſſize 1 


more certain writs. 
REAUMURIA, in Botany, a genus | 
tagynia claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is fix- 
leaved, that it has five petals, and that the fruit is a ſin- 
gle-celled, five-valved, polyſpermous capſule. There is 
one ſpecies. | 


1 
il 


RE-BAPTISANTS, a religious fect, who maintain, that | 


perſons irregularly baptized are to be baptized afreſh. 
The Anabaptiſts are nn, inaſmuch as they bap 
tize thoſe at maturity, wt 
childhood. 3 


St. Cyprian and pope Stephen had mighty differences | | 


about the re-baptization of converted heretics. _ 
Donatus was condemned at Rome in a council, for hav 


in 
re-baptized ſome perſons who had fallen into idolatry af. | 


ter their firſt baptiſm, 
Amſterdam for a diſcount or abatement in the price of 
certain commodities, when the buyer advances the ſum 


in hand, for which he might have taken time. See D1s- | 


Rebate (among us uſually called prompt 
mated by months, and is only allowed 
of merchandi 
ſterdam, are, 
German wools, i 
| Aſhes and pot-aſhes, 
Ttalian filks, DF JED 
Sugars of Braſil, | 
5 Wools, #4} o 
That is, thoſe commodities are ſold for ready money, only 
deducting or rebating the intereſt of the money, Thich 
ought not to be paid till the end of 15, 18, &c. months. 


payment) is eſti- 


bo 


zes, which, according to the cuſtom of Am- 


{ which are | 
I ſold at 


r PE" 


: 


N 


footing of 8 per cent. per annum. | 
The reaſon of this expedient is, that the merchants hav- 
ing not always wherewithal to pay for their goods in 
hand, by means of the rebatement, ſuch as have, will find 
their account in it; and ſuch as have not, will be engaged 
to diſcharge themſelves as ſoon as poſſible, for the ſake of 
the diſcount. r E 


This intereſt, called rebate, is uſually regulated on the 


: 


MENT of the dign 
of arms. 
REBELLION origin 
| of ſuch * — been formerly overcome in battle b 


% 


tion. 


It is tow gererilly uſed for a traiterous taking up of arms 


le king, either b 


_ againlt th y his own natural ſubjects, or 
= 8 y ſubdued, e 
1 


EKebel is ſometimes alſo uſed, in our ancient ſtatutes, for 


. 


15 diſobeying Ms lord. © 88 
EBELLION, commuſion of. See COMMISSION. 
* REBELLIOUS aſſembly, 4 


more, intending, going 10 or practifing, unlawfully, | 


and of their own authority, to change anf laws of the 


Ke. to \ 4 | 
negligi non puſfit + ita maguum, ut acenratiſime ſit admini- 


realm, or to deſtroy the incloſure of any park or 
incloſed, banks of ſiſh ponds, pools, conduits, 

the intent tlie ſame ſhall remain void, or that they mall 

have way in any of the ſaid grounds; or to deſtroy the 

Adder in any park, fiſh in ponds; coneys in any warren, 
dove-houſes, &c. or to burn ſtacks of Col or to abate 


« 


; 
| 


| 
| 


of the polgmdria pens | 


had been before baptized in 


EBATE, rebatement, in Commerce, a term much uſed at | 


r certain kinds 


months rebate. 


|- The plaintiff's anſwer 


REBATEMENT, in Heraldry, a diminution or 4541 E 
By 05 genes of boufuge Tn 5 oat | 
: ally Ggnified a ſecond reſiſtance or 

riſing of fuck 23 had been formerly 
che Romans, and had yielded themſelves to their ſubjec- | 


* 


perſon who wilfully breaks a law); and ſometimes for a 


1. 


ring of twelve perſons, or 


* = 


aps 


od 
K { 
1 W — 
„ E 
ö % 6%. 
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7 By oe FO 1 FR» Wt Dope 
Such is that of the gallant mentioned by Camden, who 
expreſſed his love to Roſe Hill, by painting in the border 
of his gown a roſe, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well? 

. which, in the +ebus ſtyle; is read, Roſe Hill I love well.” © 
The Picards have the honour of the invention of this not- 
able kind of wit; whence - 5 French; to this day, call 
it rebus de Picurdie. Camden adds, that the Enpliſh firſt 
learnt it of them in tlie feign of our Henry III. by means 
of the garriſons we then had in Calais; Guienne, and 
other places bordering on 3 „Ü§⁊ÿ 9.218 
Its 2 is by Menage, &c. aſeribed to the prieſts of 
Picardy, who, it ſeems, anciently; in carnival-time, uſed 
every year to make certain libels, entitled de rebus que 
geruntur, being railleries on what intrigues and tranſac- 
tions had paſſed about the city; wherein they made great 
uſe of ſuch fort of equivoques and allufions; breaking 
and joining words, and ſupplying them with paintings. 

Camden tells us, the rebus was in wonderful eſteem among 

our forefathers ;\ and that he was nobody who could not 
hammer out of his name an invention by this wit-craft, 
and picture it gen SOR e 
The ſieur Des Accords has made an ample collection of 
the moſt famous rebuſes de Picardie. And Mr. Camden 
has done ſomething of the ſame kind in his Remains. 

Abel Drugger's device in Ben Johnſon's Alchemiſt, and 

ack of Newberry in the Spectator, are known to every 
y. But the rebus, being once raifed to ſign-poſts, 
— out of faſhion at court. E's 
et has rebus antiquity on its fide, as having been in uſe 
in the pure Auguſtan age: Cicero, in a dedication to the 
gods, inſcribed Marcus Tullius, with a little pea, called 

y the Latins cicer, by us a chich pea. And Julius Cæſar, 
in ſome of his coins, uſed an elephant, called Cz/ar in 

the Mauritanian tongue. Add to theſe, that the two 


; 


Pp 


mint-maſters in that age, L. Aquilius Florus, and Voce- 
nius Vitulus, uſed, the firſt a flower, the ſecond a calf, 
on the reverſe of their coins. | | 


\Repvs, in Heraldry, a coat of arms which bears an alluſion 


to the name of the perſon; as three caſtles, for - Caſtle= 
ton; three cups, for Butler; three conies, for Coniſby ; 

a kind of bearings which are of great antiquity. 
Rx Bus is alſo uſed by the chemical writers ſometimes to 
ſignify ſour milk, and ſometimes for what they call the 
ultimate matter, of which all bodies are compoſed. | 
REBUTTER, from ve, and the French bouter, to repel, or | 


the plaintiff's ſur-rejoinder. Spa 30/7 e 
the defendant's rebutter, is called 


F 
a. COX - 


a ſur-rebutter. TO) ee e io} 4.40. 
REBUTTER is alſo when a man warrants any land or here- 
ditament to another, and the perſon making the warranty, 
or his heir, ſues him to whom the 2 or 
his heir or aſſignee, for the ſame thing: if he, who is 
ſo ſued, plead the deed or ſine with warranty, and pray 
judgment, if the plaintiff ſhalt be received to demand the 
thing which he ought to warrant to the party, againſt the 
warranty in the deed, &c. this is called a rebutte. 
Again, if I grant to the tenant to hold fine impetitione 
Vuaffi, and afterwards implead him for waſte, he may de- 
bar me of the action, by ſhewing my grant; which is 
eee, 1 ood 1 wed hoagonue et 
RECANTATION. See PALmNoDy,' or RETRACTA- 
RECAPITULATION, in Oratory, & 


$ 


| c. a part of the per- 
oration, or concluſion; called alfo.aNacEPHAL 2081s. 
Rerapitulation is a ſummary of the preceding diſcourſe ; 
or a conciſe, tranſient enumeration of the principal things 
inſiſted on at large therein; whereby the memory of the 
hearers is refreſhed; and the force of the hole collected 
An inſtance of this may be given in the peroration of Ci- 
cero's Manilian : Quare, cum bellum ita neceſſar inm fit, ut 


* 


* * 


flrandumy & cum ei impuratorem 
t eximia” belli ſcient ia, fngularis 


prefſeere: poſſitis, in quo 
ris vintus, clarsfſima audto- 
Fegia fontund ʒ dubitabitis, Duirites, quin, Sc. 


rents, or prices of victuals. See Rio r, RovT,' and] In order to cönſtitute à geo repetitton or vecnpitulution, 
© UNLAWEUL A nb. i Þ it muſt be ſhort and conciſe; it is alſo convenient to re- 
RERTHIANG, one of the Hebrew deR TS, anſwering to] eite things in the fame order in which they were at firſt 
, our comma, and enumerated among their kings an! laid 4 ; but ſometimes a repetition is made, by run- 
Pauſes. It is marked by a dot over the middle of a letter. | 


See ATHNACH, SYLLUK, &c, © 
 REBINARE, was to 
_ arable land that lay 
Ke, or to plough the key a third time for that pur- | 
poſe. Tempus rebinandi erit pe foflum Nativitatis het 

« Johannis Baptiſte cum terra pullulaverit poſt” carucum. 
„553 % %% ⁰ T 
REBOUND. "Sr Knot, Ion aw | 
REBUS, a name-device, as Camden Engliſnes it; or an 

enigmatical repreſentation of ſome name, Ke; 


[ 


ve a ſecond ſtirring of ploughing to | 


- 


: 


I 
Pow, to prepare it for ſowing wheat, | 


ning 4 compariſon between the {ſpeaker's oh arguments 


and choſe of the adverſe party, and placing 


| them in op- 
fp to each other ; and this m 


| ethod e — in 
he coticluſion of his third oration upon the grarian law. 
In ſeme'cafes, when the diſcourſe is very long, and the 
arguments infiſted on have been many, the orator: only 
mentions ſueh things which he thinks of leaſt conſe- 
quence, by ſaying he omits or paiſes over them, till 
he comes to what is of greater moment, which he repre- 


** ferits more fully. See PBATENITton. Ward's Orat. 


oli ſect. 18. 


by uſing | 
figures or 8 inſtead of words, or parts of W6Rd \ : 
Vor. IV. Ne 298. | a 


RTEEAPTION, reaptio, ae in Laws is a re- 
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Rxc iris, auditor of. See AUDITOR. - 


| RrerrÞT, or Rescz1t, in:Law. See RESCE1T. 
| RrcEeryT of homage. See RESCEIT-. | 


dther diſtillatory veſſel, in order to collect, receive, and 


135 
1 
a * 9 0 5 
p 1 o * 
= 


medy given to the party himſelf for an injury to his per- 
8 "his happens, when any one hath de- 
prived another of his property in goods or chattels per- 
 fonal, or wrongfully detaing one's wife, child, or ſervant; 
in which caſe — ö 
parent, or maſter, may lawfully claim and retake them, | 
wherever he hippens to find them, ſo it be not in a 
riotous manner, or attended with a breach of the peace. 
Thus, e. gr. if thy horſe is taken 'away, and I find him 
in a common, a fair, or a public inn, I may lawfully 
ſeine him to my own uſe; but I cannot juſtify breaking 
open a private ſtable, or entering on the grounds of a 
third perſon to take him, except he be 1 ſtolen, 
but muſt have recourſe to an action at law. Rccaption 
is unlawful, if it be done with intention to ſmother 
or compound à larceny: See RRESTITUTION of ftolen 
nod. VVV 
Nie ribu al is the faking a ſecond diſtreſs of one for- 
merly diſtrained for the ſame cauſe, and alſo during the 
plea grounded on the former diſtreſs. Ea | 
Recaption is alſo the name of a writ lying for the party 
thus diſtrained to recover damages. See EPLEVIN. - 
RECEIPT, or Rzct:iT, in Commerce, an acquittance or 
diſcharge; or an act whereby it appears, that a thing has 
been paid off, or acqu itte. 5 
Where the receipt is on the back of a bill, &c. it is uſu- 
ally called an ENDORSEMENT.  _ | 
Among tradeſmen receipt uſually makes the ſecond of the 
three articles of an account; the receipt contains the mo- 
nies received; the two others the expence, and the re- 
turn or balance. | TE be 


Rp EI T of the exchequer. See COURT of exchequer. 

N EI T, in Medicine. See RECIPE. e 

RECEIVER, or RrCIPIEN T, in Chemiſtry, a veſſel which | 
is adapted to the neck or beak of an alembic, retort, or ; 


contain the products of diſtillations. 


Receivers ſhould be made of glaſs, not only becauſe this | 


matter reſiſts the action of the ſtrongeſt and moſt corro- 
ſive ſubſtances, but alſo becauſe being tranſparent, it al- 
lows the operator to ſee through it, and to judge by the 
frequency of the drops, if the diſtillation be too quick or 
too flow, and alſo if the quantity and nature of the ſub- 
ſtances that come over be ſuch as are required. 
Almoſt all receivers are kinds of bottles of different ſizes, 
of a ſpherical form, the necks of which are cut ſhort, 
and each of which is pierced with a ſmall hole in its la- 
teral or upper part, to give vent to the air or vapours, 
which are too expanſive. Receivers of this form are 
called BALLOONS. Some receivers are matraſſes with 
long necks. Theſe are generally adapted to the beaks of 
glaſs alembics. The long neck ſerves to keep the belly 


of the receiver, where the liquor is collected, at a proper 
diſtance from the fire. 3 . | 
Receivers have different forms for particular operations. | 
Such are thoſe which have trvo or three beaks, either to | 
be adapted to other receivers, or to admit at the ſame time | 
the necks of ſeveral diſtillatory veſſels, when the inten- 


tion of the operator is, that the vapours of different ſub- | 
ſtances ſhould meet in the ſame receiver. Such alſo are | 
_ Fereetvers for eflential oils, obtained from aromatie plants 


diſtilled with water, which are ſo made, that they are | 


never full, but that the water runs out, and leaves the 
dil behind. Theſe are a kind of glaſs cucurbits, which | 
contract as they riſe higher; ſo that their neck or upper 
opening is but nearly of a convenient ſize to receive the | 
beak of the worm. Theſe receivers have another open- 


ing about the middle of the ſwelling or belly; and to this | 
opening is joined a glaſs tube, which bends and riſes ver- 


tically along the outer part of the receiver, ſo. as to be 
within two inches and a half as high as the upper open | 
ing At this height the tube bends again towards the ſide | 
| 8 the receiver, to pour into another 
veſſel the liquor which ariſes there. It forms the figure 
nnen eg L 
When this roc ver is: to be uſed, it is to be placed verti- 
cally under the beak of the worm. During the diſtilla- 
tion, the liquor riſes to an equal height in the body of the 
_ teceiver, and in the crooked tube; when, therefore, the 
height of the liquor in the receiver becomes greater than 
the height of the tube, it muſt begin to flow from the 
mouth of this tube into another veſſel placed on purpoſe 
to receive it; but as eſſential oils are either lighter or 
heavier than water, and as they are, therefore, always 


collected either above or under the water, and as the li- 


uor Which diſcharges itſelf through the tube is taken 
Cm the middle part of the receiver, nothing but water 
can be evacuated at the mouth of the pipe, while the oil 
always remains in the receiver. With ſuch a receiver di- 


* 


owner of the goods, and the huſband, [REcrrver 4 an air-pump, is part of its apparatus; being 
e 


| felon is convicted, and then puniſh them as acceflories to 


| 


PR. 


ſtillation may be performed witkout the trouble of chang» 
ing the veſſels. Chem, D. | 
For different forms of receivers, ſee Tab. II. Chemiſtry, 
fig. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. | 
a glaſs veſſel placed on the top. of the plate, out of whic 
the air is to be exhauſted, To an AairR-pump belong va- 
rious receivers, of various forms and fizes, and ſerving 
for various purpoſes. _ ; | 
RECEIVER, exhauſted, in Pneumatics. See EXHAUSTED. 
And for the method of repairing thoſe that are cracked, 
ſee CR MEN T. | | 
Receiver, REcteToOR, or RECEPTATOR, in Law, is 
uſed commonly in the bad ſenſe, for ſuch as knowingly 
receive ſtolen goods from thieves, and conceal them 
This offence is only a miſdemeanor at common law ; 
however, by the ſtatutes 3 & 4 W. & M. and 5 Ann. cap. 
gr. the offender is made acceſſory to the theft and felony. 
But becauſe the acceflory cannot in general be tried, un- 
leſs with the principal, or after the principal is convicted, 
the receivers, by that means frequently eluded juſtice; to 
remedy which it is enacted by ſtatute 1 Ann. cap. g. and 
5 Ann. cap. 31. that ſuch receivers may be ſtill proſe- 
cuted for a miſdemeanor, and puniſhed by fine and im- 
priſonment, though the principal felon be not before 
taken, ſo as to be proſecuted and convicted. And in caſe 
of receiving ſtolen lead, iron, and certain other metals, 
ſuch offence is, by ſtatute 29 Geo. II. cap. 30. puniſhable 
by tranſportation for fourteen years. See LARCENY, 
So that now the proſecutor hath two methods in his 
choice; either to puniſh the receivers for the miſdemeanor 
immediately, before the thief is taken, or to wait till the 


the felony. But it is provided by the ſame ſtatutes, that 
he ſhall only make uſe of one, and not of both theſe me- 
thods of puniſhment, | 8 
RrCEIVER, alſo, denotes an officer; whereof there are 
various kinds, denominated from the particular matters 
they receive, the places where, or the perſons for whom, 
As receiver of rents; receiver general of the cus Tos; 
receiver of the fines, upon original writs in chancery, &c. 
RECEIVER general of the duchy of Lancaſter, is he who 
gathers all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid 
_duchy, all forfeitures, aſſeſſments, &c. ; 8 
RECEIVER general of the public revenue is an officer ap- 
pointed in every county, to receive the taxes granted by 
_ parliament, and remit the money to the treaſury, * 
ReceiveR's office. See Greenwich HosPITAL, 
RECENT framns. See FRUIT I-77 
RECEPTACULUM «yi, REcErTacvi.vM commine, or 
ciſterna chyli, in Anatomy, a reſervoir or cavity near the 
left kidney, into which the LacTEaL veſſels do all diſ- 
charge their contents. „ V 
This receiver, called alſo receptaculum Pecquetticum, from 
M. Pecquet, a phyſician at Dieppe, in Normandy, who 
| firſt demonſtrated, by inconteſtible experiments, this re- 
ceptacle, which had been long before diſcovered by Eu- 
ſtachius, lies under the emulgent and great arteries, be- 
tween the two origins of the diaphragma. Hither do the 
lacteal veſſels of the ſecond order, or of the third claſs, 
according to the diſtribution of Winſlow, bring the chyle 
after its being diluted and rendered thinner by the lym- 
1 the glands of the meſentery. | ' 


The greateſt part of the receptaculum chyli lies behind the 
right portion of the inferior muſcle of the diaphragm, on 
the right ſide of the aorta, at the union of the laſt ver- 
tebra of the back with the firſt of the loins. It is a kind 
of membranous; veſicle, the conformation of which is va- 
rious in human * Sometimes it is of an uniform, 
long, oval figure, like the veſicula fellis; ſometimes it 
is divided by ſtrictures into ſeveral ſmall roundiſh bags, 

more or leſs flatted, and ſometimes it ſurrounds the trunk 

of the aorta like a collar. It is compoſed of very thin 
coats, and its cavity is divided by ſmall pelliculæ, or mem- 
branous ſepta, the diſpoſition of which is irregular. It 
is chiefly round the lower part of this receptacle that the 
laſt lacteal veſſels are inſerted, ſome on the fides, and 
ſome behind the aorta ; and they are accompanied by nu- 

merous lymphatic veſſels. e We e err 5 

In a preparation of this part, by filling it with mercury, 

r. Cowper found it to conſiſt of three ſeveral large 
trunks; two of them more than a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. | | AC SS es e ee 

This diviſion is only obſerved in human bodies, in whom 

Dr. Drake thinks its erect poſition makes it neceſſary, in 

order to take off the reſiſtance which would ariſe from 

the preſſure of the chyle and lympha, were it contained 
in a ſingle receiver, in quadrupeds, its horizontal, poſi- 
tion may make one trunk ſuſficient, 

Its upper portion is contracted between the aorta and vena 

aaygos, and forms a particular canal, which runs up 
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through. the thorax.z- and thence is-called te hie 


| RecraTACULUM: ſoninum, or RECEPTACLE oft 7 , 
2 the name given by authors to the baſe of the 
flower and fruit of plants, which connects the other ſix 


* 


in conſiderable numbers, and without any pedicles. The 
diſk of the receptacle is of various ſhapes in the various 
plants; in ſome it is flat, in others concave, in others 
convex z in ſome globular, and in many pyramidal. Its 
ſurface is ſometimes naked, and ſometimes paleaceous. 

In thoſe plants; in which the ſurface is naked, it is ei- 
ther utely ſmooth, or furniſhed with ſmall tubercles, 
or with-a few. hairs: In thoſe in which it is paleaceous, 


it is all over beſet with narrow pointed pale, which are | 


erect, refled, and ſtand, between the flowers. 
The 2 appellations of the receptacle are as follow; 


of a ſingle fructification; and this is called a receptacle of 
the FruBtification, when it is common both to flower and 
fruit ; a receptacle / the flower, when it is a baſe to which 


the parts of the flower * are faſtened without the ger- | 


4 a receptacle of the fruit, when it is a baſe for the 
fruit oa, — from the receptacle of the flower; and 
| receptacle of the ſeeds, when it is a baſe that faſteus the 


ſeeds within the pericarpium. A common receptacle is that 


which connects many florets in ſuch 4 manner, as that 


che taking away any of them would cauſe an irregu-| 
RECEPTARIL, a term of reproach uſed for ſuch phyſicians | 


write pompous receipts for loads of medicines, more 
3 good of the apothecary than the patient; 
as alſo for ſuch as give receipts for general medicines, to | 
' be; uſed at the diſcretion of people wholly unacquainted | | 


with the nature of diſeaſes. 


RECEPTION, receptio, in Philoſophy, denotes. the ſame | 


with paſſion, conſidered as oppoſed to action. 
 ReceeTION 


remonies practiſed on that occaſion. See ENTRY. 


The reception of ambaſſadors is uſually performed with a | 


great deal of pomp. 
REE TION is 
ing, accepting, and admitting 
__ ANCE» VVV . 
The canon-law only binds where it is received: the civil 
law is received in ſome countries, not in others. 5 


3g. a thing, See ACCEPT- 


The French would never receive the council of Trent, the 
| Spaniſh-inquiſition, nor the dogmata of the ultramontane | 


Raczrrion, in Aſtrology, | is a dignity. befalling A 5 
nets whenthey exchange houſes 5 e. gr. _ 


in her turn, arrives in the ſun's houſe. 


RECEPTITIOUS goods. See Goops. 


| RECESSION. of the  equinaxes. See PRECESSION of the 


equinoxes. W 


RECESSUS,. a word uſed. by ſome medical writers to ex- 


4 44s 


cient Jews, inline Jonadab the ſon of Rechab; 


or plant any vine. 
The Rechabites obſeryed theſe rules wit! 1 

as appears from Jerem. xxxv, 6, &c, Whence, St. Je- 

rom, in his thirtcenth epiſtle to Paulinus, calls them mo- 
nachi, monks, Jonadab, their founder, lived under Je- 

hoaſh, king of Judah, contemporary with Jehu king of 
Iſrael; his father Rechab 


denominated, deſcended from Raguel or Jethro, father- 


in-law to Moſes, who was a Kenite, or of the race of | 
ſynony- 


Kenz whence Kanite and Rechabite are uſed as 
mous in Scripture. VV 
RECHACING, in Hunting, the driving back of the deer, 
or other beaſts, into the foreſts, chaces, &c. which had 
ſtraggled out into the — or thickets, &c. 
Anciently there were offices of rechacers of the deers be- 
ſtowed rays king on gentlemen, or old hunters, with 
falaries for the keeping of running dogs to rechace the 


darts of FRUCTIFICATION:-.: This is alſo called, by ſome | 
— thalamus floſculorum. The flowers ſtand on this 


is alſo properly uſed for the manner of treat- 
ing or entertaining a perſon; and the ſolemnities and ce- | 


ſometimes alſo.uſed ſor the act of approv- | 


ſun ar- | 


rives in Cancer, the houſe of the moon; and the moon, | 


| of the predicate> 


ſtrictneſs, |. 


from whom his 8 were 
A 


| deer into the foreſts; and then to beat the dogs off, with? 
. out purſuing any farther.. e 48 20 8 
RECHANGE, in Commerce. See Rt-rxcnancr: | 
RECHANG#® is alſp uſed at ſea for ſuch tackle as is kept in 

; reſerve aboard the ſhip; to ſerve in cafe of failure of that 
| already in uſe; See 'TackLE. Ts 


bor Levantines uſe the word Fſpe# or feſpit in the ſame 
enſe. 4 5 | | : 
RECHARGE, of a flie-arm, is a Tecond loading or charge: 

The recharge ſhould never be ſo deep as the firſt charge, 
leſt the piece, being overheated; ſhould burſt: . 
RECHEAT, in Hunting, a leſſon Which the huntſman 
winds on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their game; 
to call them back from purſuing à countersſcent. 
RECIMUS, among the Romans, a Kind of ſquare mantle; 
or veil, worn by women oftheir head. Salmaſius will 
have it to have been a ſort of gown uſed by the Roman 
ladies, and tucked up before with a ſquare pin, of a pir- 
1. IE colour... | * 4 
RECIPE, in Medicine, a preſcription, or formula, of a re- 
nedy, appointed to be adminiſtered to a patient: See 
PRESCRIPTION. . Bets Bro. | 
It is thus called, becauſe alwa 
. recipe, tale; ordinarily expre 
RECIPIANGLE, or Recieit 
cal inſtrument, ſervin 

uſed eſpecially in the Ir 
Ihe recipian 


s beginning with the word 
ed by the abbreviation R. 
NT-ANGLE, a mathemati- 
to take the quantity of angles; 
awing plans of fortifications. = 
le was formerly a popular inſtrument among 
the French, but little known among us; it is uſually very 
ſimple, in form of a ſquare, or rather a BEVIEL; con- 
fiſting of two arms or branches, rivetted together; and 
et moveable, like a ſector on the centre or rivet. - / 

o take an angle with it, they lay the centre of a pro- 
tractor to the joint, and the degrees cut by the edge ſthew 
the quantity of the angle: otherwiſe the angle made by 
the two rulers is drawn on paper, and then meaſured with 
% A os 1 5 W 


Sometimes there is a cirele divided into degreès added 
| yer the centre or rivet, with an index to ſhew- the de- 
grees without a protractor. At other times the under- 
CP 
To meaſure a laliant angle with any of the reripiangles, 
apply the inſides to the lines that form the angle ; for a 
_ re-entering angle, apply the outſides, ce. 
RECIPIEN BO ercommunicato. See ExXcOMMUN ICA TO. 
RECIPIEND®O & fatiendo attornato. See Ar TONATOo. 
RECIPIENT, in Chemi/try, - See RECEIVER. W 2 
RECIPIENT of. an air=pimps See REcBvuR 
RECIPROCAL, reciprecus, ſomething that is mutual, or 
which is returned equally on both ſides, or affects both 
* — 5+ 4 : A nag e ent T7 
Oo 57 end of human ſociety is to afford each other reciprocal = 
aid; there are reciprecal duties between the prince” and 
his ſubjects, the huſband and wife, &c. There is a r- 
ciprocal action between the agent and patient. 
FO he lex talionis eſtabliſhes ay cur of reciprocation of juſs 
bier. | 8 | OW | vw. 
If two ſimilar triangles be cut by parallel lines, the ſec- 
tions of the ſides will be proportional; and reciprocally, 
if the ſides be cut proportionably, the triangles are ſimi⸗ 


* N 


RECIPROCAL, in Logic, is applied to terms which have the 
ſame ſignification, or are convertible j as, reaſonable ani- 
mal and man. a | 8 CHE 


Schoolmen define reciprocation à converſion of the ſeveral 

terms in an enunciation. And terms are {aid to be con- 
verted in an enunciation, when the predicate is put in the 
| place of the ſubject, and, reciprocally, the ſubject in that 


Thus, rationality and riſibility are ſaid to reciprocate z; for 


we ſay equally, @ rational is rifibleg and a rifible i ras 


aces, roar, is ennadetepeteced 
pronouns in ſome of the modern languages; in regard of 
Hex turning or reſleciing the nant, perſon, upon hlin- 


Sha the pronoun relative, himſelf, refers Cato to Cato's 
elf. | | 8 
e abbẽ de Dangeau defines aus racal verbs to be thoſe 
| jay — is plural, and denotes perſons acting 
mutually on one another: as, Ces quatre hommes Ventre- 
battoient, theſe four men fought together; Pierre & toi vous 
vous louez, Peter and you praiſe one another, &c. 
Reciprocal verbs are a ipecies of thoſe which that author 


al and identzcal. tt ne Au 

RECIPROCAL, in Poetry, is applied to verſes which run the 

ſame both backwards and forwards's called-alſo recurrents. 
See RETROGRADE. Nb PAT Ns. 


RxcipRocal., in Mathematics, is applied to quantities, 


| 


— which multiplied together produce unity. Thds = and 
ry | 
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8 y a” are re neigte quantities. And 4 — 1s d to 


be the reciprocal of x, which, vice verſa, is the " A of 


— PO. 


— 


R figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as have the an- 

tecedents Ks conſequents o the ſame ratio in both 

figures. See Tab. yh Con fig. 78. Here, | 
A: Or, 


$3.54 +: 
That is, as much lon er as 1 ſide A, in as firſt rect- 
angle, is than the fide B of the ſecond rectangle; ſo 
much deeper is the fide C in the ſecond rectangle, than 
the fide D in the firſt; and, conſequently, the length of 
one is compenſated by che depth of the other. 

Alſo, as the fide A is 4 longer than the fide C, ſo the ſide 
B is } longer than D: wherefore the rectangles muſt 
needs be equal. 

This is the foundation of that catholic theorem; that the 
rectangle of the extremes muſt always be equal to that of 
the means; and, conſequently, the reaſon of the re of 
three, or den rule, 

Or, Lippots there were given any three numbers, or quan- 
tities, geometrically proportional, as A, B, and C; and 
that it were required to find a fourth, D, — N 
them: fince A:B::C:D, therefore AD=B 


= conſequently, D = 2. that is, the fourth term is 


equal to the quotient of the ſecond, multiplied by the 
third term divided by the firſt. | 

Or, thus in numbers: ſuppoſe given 12, 4, and 9 ; re- 
_ quired a fourth proportional. v e N 


But 12 0% 4X9 = 36. Therefore RE —_ 
by dividing both ſides by 12. 


byes hence it follows, that if a any two N ls. | 
ee priſms, parallelopipeds, pyramids, cones, or cy- | 


ders, have their baſes and altitudes reciprocally propor- 
tional, thoſe two figures or ſolids are equal to one an- 


other; and, vice verſa, if they are equal, their baſes and | 


altitudes are reciprocally proportionable. 

| RECIPROCAL oportion, is when in four numbers the fourth 
is leſs than the ſecond, by ſo much as the third is greater 
than the firſt; and vice verſa. © See PROPORTION. | 
This is the foundation of the inverſe, or indirect RULE 
of three. Thus, 4:10:8:6. 


Great uſe is — of this dne proportion, by Sir | 
Iſaac Newton, and others,” in a ed the laws of | 


4 motion. * Te: 
RECiPROCAL theorem. "i TaronEX. ; 
RECISSION, in Law. See ADEMPTION. 


fore. 
A recital i is not concluſive, becauſe it is no direct affir- 
mation; and by ſeigned recitals in a true deed, men might 


make What titles they pleaſed, ſince falſe revitals are not | 


. puniſhable. If a perſon by deed of aſſignment recite 
that he is poſſeſſed of an intereſt in certain lands, and aſ- | 
| fign it over by the deed, and become bound by bond to | 

rform all the agreements in the deed; if he is not poſ- 
| Leſled of ſuch intereſt the condition is broken; and 

though a recital of itſelf 1s nothing, yet being joined and 
| conſidered with the reſt of the deed, it is material. And 
Where it is but a recital, that before the indenture the 


applied to the under- edge of the ruler, ſhew the degrees | 
RECITAL, in Law, the rehearſal or making mention in a | 
_ deed or ting of ſomething which Dis” ry done be- 


Rx ciTAT IR yl, 1s the way of wield acco Dy 

to this ſort of muſic. 

RECKONING, in Navigation, the act of eſtimating the 
W of a ſhip's way 3 of of the diſtance run between, 
one plite and atiother; .- . 

Or, more generally, a ſhip's lia is that account, 
whereby at any time it may be known where the ſhip is, 
and on what courſe or courſes the is to ſteer to gain her 
ort. See LoG-board, Loc-book, and JOURNAL. | 
This is uſually performed by means of the log-line: the 
manner of applying Woh; ſee under Its proper article, 
LoG-LINE. 
Yet this is liable to gest! irities: Vitruvits adviſes 
an axis to be paſſed Su the ſides of the ſhip, with 
two large heads propending out of the 2 wherein are 
to be included wheels touching the water, by whoſe revo- 
lution the ſpace paſſed over in any given time may be 
meaſured. The ſame has been fince recommended * 
Snellius ; but there are few who have written of navi 
tion, but have ſhewn the inſufficiency of this method. 

Recxoninc, dead. See DEAD reckoning. 

RECLAIMING, or RECLAMING, in our Motion Cups, 
the action of a lord purſuing, ' proſecuting, and recalling 
his vaſſal, who had gone to live in another place, without 
his permiſſion. | 

| RecLanans is alſo uſed in a Gmilar ſenſe, for the * 
manding of a perſon or thing to be delivered up, or ſur- 
rendered, to hs e prince or ſtate it properly belongs to; 
when, by any irregular means, 'it has come into the au 
 ſeſhon of another. 4 

RECLAIMING, in Falcqnry, is the calling of a hawk, or- 
bird of prey, back to the fiſt. 

The ſpar-hawk, gos-hawk, gcc. are ee with the 

voice; the falcon only by ſhaking the lure. So that the 

term luring, with regard .to the falcon, is more proper 
than reclaiming. 

The partridge is alſo ſaid to reclaim her youngy's ones, when 

ſhe calls them 6 2 — their ſcattering too much 

from her. 5 

RECLAIMING is alſo uſed for taming animals that are wild | 
by nature. 

| RECLAIMING, in a eelcvialhie Aue. See ReL1G10vs. | 

RECLINATE falt. See STALK. © © £20] 

RECLINATION of a plane, in Dialling, the number of 
degrees Which a dial-plane leans backwards, from an ex- 
actly upright or vertical plane, i. e. from the zenith. _ 
The reclination is eaſily found, by means of a ruler, and 
a quadrant; for having drawn an horizontal line on the 

plane by a level or quadrant, and to it another line at right 
angles, apply a ruler, ſo that one end of it may hang 
over, or reach beyond the plane; then will a quadrant, 


— 


and minutes of the plane's reclination; accounting from 
that ſide of the quadrant that is contiguous to — edge | 
of the ruler. 5 
RECLINER; or RECLINING dial is a dial 1 hve 
reclines from. the eee z i. e. leans from you | 
when you ſtand be | 
When this reclination-is equal to the height of the pole, 
the dial is ſaid to be equinoCtial. See DiaL.. | 
RECLINER, declining, or Declining RxcLIxIx G dial, is a 
dial which neither ſtands 3 dicularly, nor oppolite to to 
one of the cardinal points. e DIL. | 
RECLUSE, among Elgin a perſon cloſe ſhut up in a 
very narrow cell of an hermitage, or other religious 


_. houſe; and cut off, not only from all converſation with 
the world, but even with the houſe. | 
The word is chieſſy uſed for ſuch as thus impriſon dem- | 
ſelves out of devotion, to do penance.” It is ſometimes 


parties were agreed to do ſuch a thing, it is a covenant, 
and the deed itſelf confirms it. The recital of one leaſe 
in another, is not a ſufficient proof that there was ſuch a 
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leaſe as is rected.” But the recital of a leaſe in a deed of 
-. releaſe, is good evidence of a leaſe againſt the releſſor, 
and thoſe who claim under him. A new reverſionary 
leaſe ſhall commence from the delivery, where an old 
leaſe is recited, and there is none, &c. A. recites that he 


hath nothing in ſuch lands, and in truth he has an eſtate | 
Fre : the recital is | 


there, and makes a leaſe to B. for 
void, and the leaſe good. In this caſe, if the recital were 
true, the leaſe would not bind. 
| RECIT ATION, the act of reciting, or delivering a diſ- 
courſe, either in the way of narration, rehearſal, decla- 
mation, or readin | 
RECTITATIVO, — ITN muſic, a kind of ſinging, 
which differs but little from ordinary pronunciation : . | 
as that wherein ſeveral parts of the liturgy are rehearſed. 
im eathedrals, or that wherein the actors ordinarily deli- 
ver themſelves on the theatre, at the opera, &c. See 
Music. | 
; | :\The! Italians value. ene their performance i in the 
recitative way. The recitatives, or recitativos, in our 
operas, ys tire the audience, becauſe they do not 
; W the n, ; but the u. 1 e den 
- amends. : 
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on the door. 


alſo applied-to incontinent wives, whom their huſbands 
procure-to'be thus kept i in a Aan er em in ſome 
Neelie 9 hs the 
EKecluſes were ancient numerous: t were en a 
kind of ſolitaries *ho nor themlelves up in ſome little 
cell, with a vow never to ſtir out of it. 
None were admitted to this oath until they had given Auf. 
ficient proofs of their abſtinence, and had leave from the 
biſhop, or the abbot of the monaſtery where they were 
ſhut up; for the cells of the age were — to - i 
to ſome monaſtery. 
The prelate's permiſſion being obtained, they ens eried 
for a year in the monaſtery 3 out of which, during that 
time, they never ſtirred. 
They were then admitted to their vow of ſtability 3 in the 
church before the 'biſhop 3; which being done, and the 
recluſe having entered his. little cell, the bilhop ſet his ſeal 


The CELL was to be very ſmall, and very exaQtly oloſed. 
The recluſe was to have every ching within it neceſſary to 
life; and even, if he were a prieſt; an orat conſe- 
bent by the biſhop, with a window which looked into 
the church, throug b. ing he might make . 
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unity, and anſwer tho ked to him. But this 
— was to have curtains before it, both withinſide 


| Tan he was allowed a little garden in his rcc/u/fon, to 
plant a few herbs, and 'take freſh air; adjoining to his 
cell was that of his diſciples, which he was very rarely 
- without; with a window, through which they ſerved him 
' with neceſſaries, and received his inſtructions. 

When it was judged proper to have two or three recluſes 
together, their js. were made contiguous to each other, 
with windows of communication: if any woman would 


church, and in the face of all the world. 3 
Where there were two or three recluſes together, they 
| were never to hold any conference, but on ſpiritual mat- 


one, he was to confeſs and examine himſelf. | 

If che recluſe fell fick, his door was opened for people to 

come in and aſſiſt him; but he was not allowed to ſtir 
out on any pretence whatever. 8 1 
Theſe articles are extracted from the rule, compiled for 

the recluſes, by Grimlaic, a prieſt in the ninth century. 


was there ma 


ed by the Hungarians in 825. FR 
RECLUSION, 


e ſtate of a RECLUSE z or 
other appurtenances thereof. 


. . 


| praQtifed in the reclu/ion of a woman, in that of mother 


adjoining to the church of St. Andrew in Tournay, the 


door. Upon her arrival, proſtrating herſelf at the feet 


and ſcapular, he put them on her, and gave her a new 


name. 


ducted her proceſſionally to her recluſion; the clergy all 
the way ſinging Veni, ſponſa Chriflt, cc. 5 
Here the biſhop, bleſſing her afreſh, conſecrated the re- 
elu/ion, and ſhut her up in perpetual confinement, 
RECOGNISANCE. See REcoGNIZANCE, _ 


RECOGNITION, recognitio, denotes an acknowled 


Z title of the firſt chapter of the ſtat. 1 Jac. 1. whereby 
the parliament acknowledged the crown of England, after 


to king James. oe 8 
RE cocxITIoNS of Clement, in Ecelgfiaſtical Hiſt 
22 or d book, aſcribed to St. 


divers things —— the Chriſtian religion ate fepre- 


ſented in a philoſophical manner, in order to render them 


and Acts of Peter, from its ſubject, as it contains an ac- 
count of the apoſtle Peter's diſputes with Simon Magus, 
and his diſcourſes to other people, and his mifacles; It 

is called the Recegnitions, . Clement's recogniſing his 
father and mother and brethren, who had beef long ſe- 
parated from each other. Coteler. ap. Patr. Apoſt. tom. 
I. p. 484. Lardner's Cred, Goſpel. Hiſt vol. jv: p. 786, 
Kc. See Clementine HOMIL1ES. F 
Rkcbernfriox, in the Drama. See DiscoveRy; 
RECOGNTTIONE adnullanda per vim'& duritiem fatto, is 


record touching a recognizance, which the retognizor 
ſuggeſts to have been acknowledged by force, and hard 
dealing; that, if it ſo appear, it may be annulled: 
Tranſcriptto 
rantibus. See TRanscRiPTIO. 
RECOGNITORS, recogniteres. The jury impanelled upon 


. _ diſſeiſin by their verdict. 


of money; with condition to do ſome particular act, as 
to appear at che aſſizes, to keep the peace, to pay a debt, 
or the like. e TY galls AATITA® ÞD. 1 

It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or acknowledged, in 


chancety, or juſtice of the Ff | 
Mere he Se wn are not ſealed, but inrolled 4 and ex- 


bandry) and the moiety of his land. 
Vol. IV. N* 298. 


| ar the maſs, hear the ſinging fing himſelf with the ech, 


and without; ſo chat the recluſe might neither ſee, nor | * 


_ conſult them, or confeſs, to them, it was to be in the 
— ; fas I farts or flies backwards; the eauſe of which 


ters, and to confeſs to each other: where there was but | 


There were alſo women recluſes, who led the fame life, in | 
proportion. St. Viborade lived a recluſe at St. Gall, and | 


the cell and | 
F. Helyot gives a particular account of the ceremonies | 


de Cambray, inſtitutrix of the order of the repreſenta- | 
tion of Notre Dame. A cell being built for her in 1625, | 


biſhop waited for her early in the morning at the church- | 
of that prelate, he gave her his benediction; conducted 
ber to the grand altar; and there bleſſing a mantle, veil, 
5 Having here made her vow; and the biſhop having ha- N 
rangued the people in praiſe of the new recluſe, he con- 
| The reſult was, that the ball, when the 
| which it was thrown when the 
ent. 
The word is 1 uſed, in our law-books, for the 
the death of queen Elizabeth, to have rightfully deſcended | 


% a ſup- | 
lement; 


t really compoſed by ſome learned and eloquent man in 
the ſecond century. This book is, for the moſt part, ſays | 
the learned Dr. Lardner, a fiction or romance, in which | 


more y le to the Greeks. It is called the Travels 


an aſſigze are called recognitors, becaufe they acknowledge | 


| 
 RECOGNIZANCE, or REcoentsaNex, in Law, à bond | and fince they have erected no lefs than a hundred and 
or obligation of record acknowledged to the king; teſtify- | 


ing the recognizer to owe to the recognizes a certain ſum | 


ſome court of record, or before ſome judge, maſter in |. 


ecution, by force thereof, is of all the recognizor's goods ( 
br chattels (except draught-beaſts, or implements of huſ- 


8 * | 


There are alſo #ecognizances for 5411. others for appears 
ing at the ſeſſions 2 proſecute a felon, W fer 0b 
AVG att 

There are alſs other Fecopnizances;' of a private kind, in 
nature of a STATU TE /aple, by virtue of the ſtatute - 

23 Hen. VIII. cap. 6, which are a charge upon real pro- 

RECOGNIZANCE is allo uſed, in our Ancient Statutes, for 
the verdict of the twelve jurors impanelled upon an aſ- 
ſize; hence called recegnito rs. 

RECOGNIZEE, is he to whom one is bound in a recog! 
nizance. He that is ſo bound js called xf£coocntzor. 

RECOIL, or REBovuND, the refilition of a body, chiefly a 
_ hre-arm z or the motion whereby, upon exp lofion, it 

% the im- 

—5 force of the powder, which acts equally on the 

. breech and on the ball; ſo that if the piece arid bal were 

of equal weight, and other circumſtances the ſame, 
the piece would recoil with the ſame velocity as that with 
which the ball is diſcharged : but the heavier any body is, 

the leſs will its velocity be when the force impelling it 
continues the ſame. erefore ſo many times as the can- 
non and. carriages are heavier than the ball, juſt as many 
times will the velocity of the cannon be leſs than that of 
the ball; and the ſpace through which the cannon recoils 
whilſt the ball moves along the cylinder is to the length 
of the cannon diminiſhed by the ſpace behind the ball, 
as the weight of the ball is to the weight of the cannon. 


rs il - nba 


Ea IT 


will have reco: 


led 555% & 10==; of a foot, leſs than half 
an inen. ca ris . , p 
The greater the charge, cæteris paribus, the greater the 


when the ball quits the piece, the cannon 


rebound. By an experiment made before the Royal So- 
_ciety, and related in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, it 


Was found, that cannons, charged to a certain degree, 


throw the ball from right to left of their own direction; 


but that the cannons themſelves reco;/ from left to right. 
| "Some of the gentlemen of the French academy doubting 
the juſtneſs of the obſervation, Mr. Caſſini, the younger, 
- undertook to _— the experiment; which he did by 
means of a machine, as like that uſed in England as 
could; and that tried over and over again: - 
un had liberty 
to recoil, was always thrown to the-right of the 
n was fixed without a 
poſſibility of rebounding ; but then the recoil was always 
made the ſame way, viz. to the right; and he never 


the rebound, obſerved in the Engliſh experiment, 
_ Hiſt. Acad: R. Scienc. A. 1703, p. 120, &? 


ſign; for ſuppoſing the guns of a common make, with 
the touch-hole on the top, we cannot ſo much as gueſs 
what cauſe ſhould conſtaritly determine the ball 


Guns whoſe vents are a little 


e made ſloping towards 
battery. See PRojJECTILE. e 
RECOLATION, a method of fining the decoctions of ve- 
ſeveral times ſucceſſively through a linen or woollen- bag. 
RECOLLECTION, a mode of thinking, whereby thoſe 
© ideas, ſought after by the mind, are with pain and en- 


Mok and IMAGINATION. 


| RECOLLETS, a congregation of reformed Fn eise Axs, 
| | | called alfo friers mmor of St. Francis, of the ſiridt obſeru- 
__ _ a writto the juſtices of the common-bench for ſending a | ö 


ance, They were eſt abliſhed about the year 1532, when 
ſome religious of the order of St. Francis being willing 
to keep his rule to the letter, Clement VII. gave them 


were diſpoſed to follow them. The ſame year he * | 
proved the reform; and in 1584 it was carried from Italy 
into France, where theſe religious had already been eſta- 
bliſhed, in the towns of Tulles, in Limoſin, and Murat, 
in Auvergne. They had à convent at Paris in 1603; 
fifty in the whole kingdom, where they are divided into 

| ſeven provinces. CO ee | . 
RECOMNMEND ATI. See ArPIDAT vs. 
| RECOMPOSITION, -in Cbemifry, the compoun of 
bodies from their ſeparated parts, or 3238 ſo as 5 
corfipoſe the original whole again: © This is extremely dif- 
fieulr to effect univerfally, but in ſome caſes it may be 
done, and that fo perfectly, that the recompoſed body ball 
not be diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes from that which ne- 
ver had been ſeparated by the fie. If the art of che- 
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int to 


found that contrariety of directions between the ball and 


The cauſe of the phenomenon ſeems very difficult to aſ- 


right to left; unleſs ſome very material circumſtances be 5 
omitted in the recital they have given us of the experi- 


forward in the chaſe gecbi! 
moſt. To leſſen the recoi! of a gun, the platforms are 
the embraſures of the 


deavour found; and brought again to view: See Mx- 8 


l ] houſes, whither they might retire, and receive ſuch as 
RECOGNITION ſafe coram juſtitiarits itine- 


miſtry were perfect, ws ene rus be able; ac leaſt in 


Let a OT pounider of ten feet be 6400 pounds | | 


getables, &c. by repeated percolation, or {training them : 
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chis is far from being the caſe at preſent. We can by no 
; FR do this in 1 and mal bodies, where there 
is a vaſculat ſtruſture, and therefore we are carefully to 
diſtinguiſh between th 
that of unorganized b. 
ECONCILIARI, in our A el 
Laid recontiliari, to be reconciled, when it is conſecrated 
atfreſh, after having been polluted or profaned z as by the 
oſſeſſion of RS. heretics, & c. 1 
CONCILIATION. of penitents, in Church Hiſtory. See 
POENITENTES:.' , 
ke ſtate of things, in order to make a report thereof. 
The word is French, fignifying, literally, 10 Enow, recol- 


" 
A 
1 
* 
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Me fay, to reconnoitre the coaſts, to reconngitre a port, &c. 
A body of horſe was ſent to reconno:tre their camp, the 
2 the / condition of the roads, rivers, &c. 
A 1 
to beſieged, in order to learn its ſituation and avenues, 
its ſtrength and weakneſſes. | 


K 


* 


rate and burden of a veſſel, &c. the force it may have 
aboard, what nation it is of, &c. 


To reconnoitre a land, or ſhore, is to obſerve its ſituation, | 


_ in order to find what land it is. 
RECORD, recordum, in Law, an authentic teſtimony of 


any thing in writing, contained in rolls of parchment, |. 


and preſerved in a COURT. of record. 

Records are ſaid to be vetu/tatis & weritatis vęſtigia. An 
ct committed to writing in any of t 5 
ing the term wherein it is written, is alterable, being no 
record; but that term once ended, and the 25 


t is a record, and 
or proof to the contrary. 


Veyance and conſent, as a 


ke. | . e bt cc 
Rxconp, 5 nees. by matter of, in Law, are ſuch as do 
not entirely depend on the act or conſent of the parties 
_ themſelves; | a 
in, to ſubſtantiate, preſerve, and be a perpetual teſtimony 
| of, the transfer of property from one man to another; or 
_ of its eſtabliſhment, when already transferred: of this 
nature are private acts of parliament, the king's grants, 
fines, and common recoveries. I 


REcoRD, court of. See REcoRD, ſupra, and CovgT. 


is a ſum of money, 8 
due by the evidence of a court of record. Thus, when 


a a ſpecific ſum is adjudged to be due from the defendant | 


to the plaintiff, on an action or ſuit at law, this is a con- 


with ſtatutes merchant, and ſtatutes ſtaple, &c. if for- 


feited by non - performance of the condition, are alſo debts | 
of record; the contract, on which they are founded, be- 


ing witneſſed by the higheſt kind of evidence, viz. by 

matter of record. _ 4D. „ 
REcorDs, imbezzling of. See IMBEZ ZI. 
REcoRD, matter, mufter, oyer, priſoner upon matter of, ſee | 
 MaTTER, MusTER, 'OYER, and PRISONER, &c.. 
Rxcoxp, trial by, is uſed only in one | 

where a matter of record is pleaded in any action, as a 


fine, a judgment, or the like; and the oppoſite party | 


pleads nul tiel record,” that is, there is no ſuch matter 

of record exiſting: upon this iſſue is tendered and joined 

in the following form, © and this he Praye may be en- 
4 quired of by the record, and the other doth 


have judgment to recover. The trial of this iſſue is, 
therefore, merely by the record. Thus, titles of nobility 
ſhall be tried by the king's writ or | pong only, which 1s 
matter of record. Allo in caſe of an action, whether 


alien, friend, or enemy, ſhall be tried by the league or | 


_ treaty between his ſovereign and our's; for every league 
or treaty is of record. And alſo whether.a manor be held 


in ancient demeſne or not, ſhall be tried by the record off 

Domeſday in the king's exchequer. Blackſt. Com. bock 
Fowlers. A bird is ſaid to record, when | 
it begins to tune or ſing within itſelf ; or to form its notes, | 


iii. p. 331. 
RECORD, among 


and diſpoſe its organs for fin 


n in . | 9 
The cock thruſh 1s diſtin ail from the hen in recor d- 
ing; the ſirſt being more loud and frequent in it than the 


* w . 
* 7 
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to Facbmipoſe All che bodids we divide ; but 


id. ] - monly continues to record for ten or eleven. months, 
Law- Books, &c. A church i 


Far, implies to view and examine | 


eral ought to go to reconnoitre, in-perſon, the place | 


RExcoNNOITRE is alſo uſed at ſea. To reconnoitre a veſſel, | 
2 fleet, &c. is to approach near enough to examine the | 


| particular aſlizes within themſelves, and no mayor, the 
in any of the king's courts, dur- | judge. | | 


| & inrolled, | 
of ſuch credit as admits no alteration, 


Lawyers reckon three ſorts of records; viz. 2 judicial re- 
bord, as attainder, &c.' a miniferial record upon oath, as | 
an office of inquiſition found ; and a record made by con- | 
fine, or deed inrolled, and the | 


| arties | RECORDO & proceſſu mittendis is a writ to call a 
but the ſanction of a court of record is called | 
RECOVERY, in a legal ſenſe, an obtaining of 


RECOVERY, true, is an actual or real recovery of any thing, 


| | RECOVERY, feigned or common, is a ſort of fiftio urid be- 
tract of the higheſt nature, being eſtabliſhed by the ſen-| 1 . 
tence of a court of judicature. Recognizances, together | 


| couraged by the fineſſe of the courts of law in 12 Edw. 


and bar not only eſtates- tall, but alſo all remainders and = 
rticular inſtance; 1 | " 


gency of the caſe may require. 
15 R boy 


e like;” | 

and hereupon the party pleading the record has a day | 
given him to bring it in, and proclamation is made in 
court for him * to bring forth his record, or he ſhall be | 
% condemned;” and, on his failure, his antagoniſt ſhall | 
REcovERY with double voucher is where 


l 


, . 


7 
I 


* 
"RM "Mo 2 if 
NE ? 55 : : * 
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Inſtances have been know of birds beginning ning to record 
when they were not 4 ont old. This/fixſt eſſay does 
not ſeem to have the leaſt rudiments of the future ſong; 
byt as the bird 5 older and ſtronger, one may per- 
ceive what the neſtling is aiming at. A young bird com- 


when he is able. to execute every part of his ſong, which 
aſterwards continues fixed, — is ſcarcely; ever altered. 
The term record is probably derived from a muſical in- 
ſtrument, formerly uſed in England, called a recorder, 
which ſeems to have been a ſpecies of flute, and was pro- 
bably uſed to teach young birds to pipe tunes. Lord Ba- 
con deſcribes, this inſtrument (in his ſecond. Century of 
Experiments) to have been ſtraight, to have had a leſſer 
and greater bore, both above _ below, to have required 
very little breath from the blower, and to have had what 
he'calls a JJ 
RECORDARI facias loguclam, a writ directed to the ſhe- 
riff to remove a cauſe depending in an inferior-court, as 
hundred-court, county-court, court of ancient demeſne, 


. &c. to the king's bench, or common-pleas, &. 
It is thus called, becauſe it commands the ſheriff. to make 
a record of the proceedings either by himſelf, or others 
and then to ſend up the cauſe. | PET IRE 
RECORDER, . recordator, a.perſon whom the mayor, or 
other chief magiſtrate of any city, or town corporate, 
having juriſdiction, and a court of record, within their 
precincts, daes aſſociate with him, for his better direction, 
in matters of juſtice,. and proceedings according to law. 
He is uſually a counſellor, or other perſon, verſed and 
experienced in the law. In fome towns, which have their 


recorder 18 the judge. 1 A V 
The recorder of London is one of the juſtices of oyer and 
terminer, and a juſtice of peace of the guorum, for put- 
ting the laws in execution for preſerving the peace and 
2 of the city ; and being the mouth of the city, 
delivers the ſentences and — of the courts 
therein, and alſo certifies and records the eity- euſtoms, 
Sc. He is choſen by the lord mayor and aldermen; and 
attends the buſineſs of the city, on any warning by the 
REST. > ©5730 dos 7 ont evans 
ECORDER, in Muſic. See RECORD, ſupra. 
gether, with the whole proceedings in the cauſe, out of 
an inferior court into the king's court. ac ul 5 
any thing 
at Jaw ; anſwering to evidio among 


# 


the civilians. 
There is a true 


u judgment, or tri 


and a foignod recovery. 


or of the value thereof, by judgment. As if a man ſue 
for any land, or other thing, and have a verdict or judg- 
ment for him. | 588 57 


ing a certain form or courſe. preſcribed by law to be ob- 
ſerved for the better aſſuring of lands and tenements to 
us; the end and effect whereof is, to diſcontinue and de- 
ſtroy eſtates- tail, remainders, and reverſions, and to bar 
the intails thereof. CT 
Theſe common recoveries were invented by the eccleſiaſtics 
to elude the ſtatutes of mortmain; and afterwards en- 


IV. in order to put an end t0 all fettered inheritances, 
reverſtons expectant thereon. ne 5 
This recovery is either with a Augle or a double voucher ; 
and ſometimes a treble or farther voucher, as the exi- 


ECOVERY with a /ingle voucher there are three parties 
required; the N tenant, and the e e R 
The demandant is he who brings the writ of entry, ane 
may be termed the recoderer. he tenant is he againſt | 
whom the writ is brought, and may be called the recoveree. 
The vouchee is he whom the tenant voucheth, or calls to 
warranty for the land in demand. _ r 
the tenant, vouch - 


eth one, who voucheth another, or the common vouchee. 
To explain this matter: ſuppoſe a man deſirous to cut off 
an eſtate-tail in lands or tenements, to the end that he 
may ſell, | give, or bequeath them; the firſt thing he does 
is, to caule a feigned writ of entry ſur diſſei/in in le poſt 
to be brought for the lands of which he intends to dock 
or cut off the intail; and, in a fei declaration therc- 
upon made, he pretends he was difſeiſed by him, who, 
by a feigned fine, or deed of bargain and ſale, is named 
and ſuppoſed to be tenant of the lands. 
This feigned tenant, if it be a ſingle recovery, is made to 
appear, and vouch the b arer of writs of the cuſtos 
brevium, or cryer, of the common-pleas (where alone 
_ theſe common recoveries are allowed) who makes default ; 


upon which a judgment is, by this fiction, entered, * 


oe 


not deſcribe it. 


the 
RIOT 


ons whereof, AD, is a ta 


+ R fimilar. See SIMILAR. 


the demandagt Hall wecber, and have à writ of ſeifin for | 


ate poſſeſſion of the tands in queſtion ; and that the te- 
- nants ſhall recover the value of the lands againſt the lands 
of the vouchte ;_ which is an intaginary ſatisfaction for 


ge heir in tail; though he is to be never the better for it. 
Clerk of inrollments of RECOVERES and fines. Bee CLERK. 


formed ef ve, and couper, to cut 
aan, in Law, to rebate, or Dtscopkr. 


Thus, if a man have ten potinds iffuing out of certain | - 
lands, and he diſſeiſes the tenant of the land; in an af- | 


bie brought by the" diſſeiſee, if he recover the land and 
damages, the diſſeiſar ſhall recoupe the rent due in the da- 


1 C&S. E „ e OO 


See RRPAATEE. 


5 1 


tory demand. 


RECREANT, in our O Law Books, implies cowardly, 


faint-hearted. | _ 
Hence recreantiſe. See Craven and CHamPion. 


EKecreant e eee à word, that Glanville would | 
creantes equi is uſed by Fleta, lib. ii. 


cap. 2. for dull, jaded horſes. 


, recrementum, in Medicine, ſome ſuper- 


REC 
| Suggs matter ſeparated from ſome other that is uſeful: 


ch ſenſe, it amounts to much the ſame with F- 
_  CE$, or EXCREMENT. 


Arens ehr is fornetimes alſo uſed to denote ſuch ſecreted 
| Juices in the body, as are afterwards of uſe to the ceco- 

nomy; as the lympha, gall, &c. which are thus called, 
in os diſtin 


accuſed againſt his accuſer, upon the ſame fact. 


. , 


When two parties have made their mutual complaint at 


the fame time; the buſineſs is, firſt, to determine who 


| ſhall be the aceuſer, and who the accuſed; i. & on whom | of the ingredients. 


wall fall the yeorimination. g 
y the French laws, recrimination is of no foree till the 
criminal hath beeh purged legally. IT WY 33d 


* 


lapſe, when a diſcaſe that was gone off returns again. 
ply the places of ſuch as have loſt their lives in the ſervice, 
or are rendered -unſerviceable by age or. wounds. Zee 
 LisTiING. | Pe 


Rc T- res, are the bor /n brought up for completing 


e regiments of horſe or dragoons every year. 
AN GLE, in Geometry, called alſo Ih 

f 4.3 a quadrilateral 

TR, 4s well as MI and LK, are equal. 


Or, a r#ftangle is a parallelogram, whoſe ſides are un- 


| equal, but its angles right. 
GRAM. | i B + err ad 

If from the fame point A, fig. 80. be drawn two lines, 
ſecant AB; re of the tangent AD will be equal 
to the redtargis under the ſecant AB, and that part of it 


without the circle AC. If two or more ſecants A a, | 


AB, fc. be drawn from the fame point A; the refan- 


gles under their wholes, and their parts without the cir- | 
Hes will be equal. If two chords interſect each other, | 


rectangles under their ſegments will be equal. 


+ 


or fatlum. 


one of whoſe angles is right, or equal to 90% See TRI- 
ANGST E. „ 8 

There can be but one right 
therefore a gechangiad triangle cannot be equilateral. 


ſolids which have one or more angles right. 


among plain figures; cubes, parallelopip 
Solids are alſo ſaid to be refangular with reſpect to their 

fituation: thus, if a eone, cylinder, &c. be perpendicular 
to the plane of the horizon, it is called a refangular or 
right cone, cylinder, &c. a 


Such are ſquares, rectangles, and * e triangles, 
» &c, among | 


The ancients uſed rhe phraſe re angular ſection of a cone, 
* comic ſection, before Apollo- 

nius, being only conſidered in a cone, whoſe ſection by | 
the axis would ke a triangle, right-angled at the vertex. | 


to denote a parabola; 


See Conic eln. * 
Hence it was that Archimedes entitled his book of the 


| Fry wet of the parabola, by the name of Rectanguli 
Coni Sectio. l | 


RECTANGULAR barometer. See BANouk TER“ 


RECTANGULAR: windmills. See WIN DNuILILs. 8 
RECTIFICATION, -compounded- of rectus, right, dircd, 
and fo, I becorte, the act of retfifying, i. ei of eorrect- 


ion to excrements, which are expelled out | 
of the body, as of no farther uſe. <7 | 
 RECRIMINATION, 4 poſterior aceuſation brought by the | 


RECRUITS, in the Meliiary Art, new men raiſed to ſup- | 


, and hag | 
angular figure (MLIK, Tab. | 
cometry, 411 79.) Whole oppoſite ſides M L and | 


nd the area of a rectangle. See PARALLELO- | 


nt to a circle, the other a | 


: TE” 


| RECTANGLED, Rranr-an CE ED, triangle, is a triangle, | 


angle in a plain triangle; 


RECTANGULAR, in Geometry, is applied to figures and | 


* 


1 ö * 5 
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K & 5 nature; 2 morality. Cat 59. - 2 


RRC TIricA Tro, in ry; is the repeating of à di- 
to. render 


ſtillation or ſublimatior ſeveral times, in order 

the gry purer, finer; and freer from aqueous and 
IT * parts. | : ; 5 n 925 ! . "a 1 , f « 4 0 A 5 5 

Ret Ration is 4 reiterated depuration'of a diſtined mat - 


ter, e. gri brandy, ſpirits, or oils; by diſtilling them over 
again, to render them more fübtile, and exalt theit vir= 
NEST 7 %% ᷣ %%% T * 
That the rei ffcaribn of ſpirits may, in All caſes, pröcked 
with the rapes exactneſs, a 412 regard to Kal be 
had even from the firſt fermenting the fubſtance from 
which they are to be made, and continued through all 
the — of diſtillation,” the low wines, proof ſpirit, and 
alcohol. The management of the fermented liquor; to 
this purpoſe, is principally the letting it ſtand to ſubſide 
after the fermentation is over, and the drawing it off 
clear and thin, not too rich for the ſtill. The ſtill is not 
to be overſilled with this. Great care muſt be taken to 
* its burning, and the faints that run laſt muſt be 
ept ſeparate, not mixed with the reſt of the liquor di- 
ſtilled, which is now called the low wines. In the Fec< 


| lamps) but the keeping out of the rectißed liquor will 


By theſe eaſy means, without any additional trouble or 


| | Charge, we might be furniſhed with à ſpirit greatly ex- 
 RECRUDESCENCE; recrndeſcentia, in Medicine, is © re- 


the flavour of foreign brandies, and is ſo eftenfive in its 
. uſe, that half an ounce of it is ſuſficient for a hogſhead 
E 7 ear aa 
Mak ſpirit is that * oh ry requires all this care 
>a it 


8 oil is more nauſeous. and 


2388 uſes. V 2 3 5 
Ię᷑ is remarkable, that no one method of combinatory rec- 
 tification, that is, of the rectiſication performed by means 
of falt, and other additions (ſee Combinatory Drs TILL A- 
TION), is ſuited to all the ſeveral kinds of ſpirits; ſcarce 
indeed will any one way ſerve for any two ſpirits; but 
tis method, by ſimple and careful diſtillation, is equally 
| Juited to all, Melaſſes-ſpirit, cyder-ſpirit, wine-ſpirit, 
or brandy, rum, and arrack, are all improved by it; and 
all of them are then known to be perfectly recti ed, when 
in the ſtate of alcohol they not only prove totally inflam- 
mable in a little veſſel floating upon cold water, but when 


cM * into the pureſt ſpring-water, they hive not the 
ECTANGLE, in Arithmetic, is the ſame with pRopucT| n 


aſt power of making any change in it, nor leave any 
marks of oilyneſs, or that unctuoſity, which, on the mix- 
ture of the leſs pure ſpirits, floats on the top, and in 
72 pros lights give the rainbow colours. Shaw's Eſſay on 
| Diſtillery. we gh ws, „ 
Fixed falts are rect iſſed by calcination, diffolution, or fil- 
Metals are refificd, i. e. refined, by the coppel; and re- 
guluſes by repeated fuſions, &c. 
a word, all f are founded upon the ſame 
principle; and con | 
tile from ſubſtances leſs volatile; and the general method 
of effecting this is to apply only the degree of heat which 
is neceſſary to cauſe this ſeparation, 5 7 
RecTIFICATION of vitriblic acid. See ConcenTRA- 
TRIO > 5: 98 $4 ay He 
RECTIFICATION, in Geometry, is the finding of a right line 
equal to a curve. "By Sa 5 
All we need to find the quadrature of the eirele is, the 
recti ſicat ion of its circumference ; it being demonſtrated, 
that the area of a circle is equal to a reQtangled triangle, 
whole two ſides, comprehending the right augle, are the 
radius, and a right line equal to the cixcumference. ' 
To refify the circle, therefore, is to ſquare it; or, rather, 
both the one and the other are impoſſible. See Qva- 
DRATURE of the circle. OR | 
The recti ſication of curues is a branch of the higher geo- 
metry; wherein the uſe of the new. invented integral 


ſt in ſeparating ſubſtances more vola- 
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.. and rpendicular to the axis AH; and the fluxion of 
dhe abſciſs AP be denoted by Py or MR, and Rm be 


nate PM, then will of tangent 
_ the generating 2 of - vg curve would deſcribe, if its |. 


2 were to 
Une will truly expreſs the fluxion of the ſpace AM. 


| -tercepted by the ndicular CP, = t, the arc BN, 
of a . er- the eee C 25 x, the Malus 
EN (or CB) = a, &c. (ſee QUADRATURE 9 curves, 
_ Cafe 2.) we ſhall = 2 :::) (CR): r (RP); and, 
conſequently, = =22; whence the value of z will be | 
found, if the return of y and t is given. 
3 7 To rectiſy the common 


| parabolic arc A | 
| her. arameter == a, the abſciſs = AP = x, &c. as| 
From the well known property of this curve, ax | 

; and 42 * 275 (fee Frvx10N); conſequently x= 


2 4 —.— 2 , which, ſubſtituted for 5* in the 
| 19. 2 for the MET of the curve, makes 2 


above. 


| 297 and * = 
a 


verſe Method of FLuxloxs), 7 
or the length of the curve AM == X I + 7 9 + * 


9 
.QM, we ſnall have: Qs =, ain 


RET 0 


ALY”. 


any kind, whoſe 3 are erg to one A* Jo 


taken to repreſent the correſpondin fluxion of the ordi- 
m be the line which 
ecome uniform at M; conſequently this 


Hence, putting AP = a, PM=y, and AM = x, we 


be determined. But if all the ordinates of the pro- 
vale curve ARM (Tab. III. Analyſis, fig. 72.) be re- 
erred to a centre C; then, putting the e tangent RP, in- 


arabola; or to find the gh 
Tab. Analyſis, fig. 18). Sup- 


into an infinite ane, becomes 2 2 Xa + AE 


2 Kc. i. e. 223422 


a the fluent of this ſeries (lee ws Method of 
ee ee ee OT 
Fx vxioxs) 1 is * += 1 2, &c. = the 
length of the curve AM required. | 2 1 5 1 | 
\ Otherwiſe : the above 2=L x + 4? I is ==x 
4444 . (= Laf3475 1 "VE us 
x a*+ 49 r axa . + 4) | 


2 __ Kd] N 1 | 
9 Hap = * 45 rau. ; 


9 "rp Bur the fluen of the firſt of theſe | 
| two terms is == x if + a7 1 25 m7At, 


| and the fluent of the laſt x the two Bees, s K 
hyp. log. of y T + N, 
7 ob. 4/4 «> log. of y Fe. + 77 ot. 


when z and y vaniſh, or become = o, as they do at the | 
vertex, this fluent becomes = 


Te yj+4fy 


5 


and, therefore, the ſaid fluent being correQe (fee In- 


25 og of y J FEAR 1x hyp. log. of | 
| 1 . * ** a” + Tal + 1 a X hyp. log. of 5 


Howe, 'f AC * DC (fig- 10% b be the conjugate ſemi-] 


axes of an equilateral hyperbola ; and AC a, MP = 


2955 DOME 8 then will AP = * — a and x* — a a= 
45%; therefore x* = 4y* + a* ; conſequently x = | 


ſed infinitely near 
refore the element 


A = „ö V Whence it ap- 


45 + 4. If then qm be ſup 


of the area CQM 
the quadrature of the hyperbolic ſpace CQMA. 


II. To determine the length of an arc of the common hyper- 
bla. Let the ſemitranſverſe atis be repreſented by „ 


and 150 ſemiconjugate by c, and we ſhall have ＋ =] 
1 20. + 5 from the nature of the curve (ſee es 


222. 222 *. | 


1 4 x hyp. log. of 4a; 


" have z(=Mn=MR +Rm)=v# +5* y; from 
Which, and the equation of the curve, the value of z 


| wi ind, al 
"> 2 3 


; $f, . . dave n r 5 b 
| into an infinite ſeries, becomes | | 


if Fy by N Þp 
3 


| therefore = = = x | 


e true value of z, | 


. pears, that the ee fasten of the parabola depends on- 


. * 1 . 7 \ 4 i 
rr NE A I zOnLEE r ———— 


5 


44 


1 1 - - .-, &c. Silks. | 


the ſquare root to Fas in vile thereto let it be af- 
ſumed = 1 + A fk a &c. 8 


by ſquaring, and tranſpoſing, there a 


1+2Ay*+2By*%+2C 172, Kc. 
T min 155 Be. K 


| * 4 


ry * 


ee 4 FO rec, * my peril 


fore = ( 1 a0 Air 
| - | 
60 =5 + 2 SEE TT ENEES 
7 ory 


5 ee e 55 Nc. And conſequently a * | 


R 1 


32.— F df. 2 E Ca | 01 
＋ 45 . X &e. 


| ges 140 

„ ling the arc of an ellip- 
ſis may be found, the equations of the two curves dif- | 
fering in nothing but their ſigns. | | 
III. To refiify the ſpiral of Archimedes. The value of: 


(AT, Tab. III. Analyis, fig. 81.) being denoted by - 
| = (ſee TANGENT * the ſhiral, mo we GS = 


as that expreſling the arc of the common parabola pn 
I.) by inſerting in the expreſſion z== xa" Fant; 
* b for 4 a, its fluent will, therefore, 3 3 
: by the meaſure of the ſaid arc, or by 227 2. 


+ 
. -% * 
E 


ED « byp. log. 1 VEEF Ef nt found, 


by making the 3 ſubſtitution. | 
IV. To rectify the involute of a circle, whoſe nature is 


| ſuch, that the part PR (Hg. 82.) of the tangent inter- 


cepted by the point of contact and the perpendicular 


Cf, is every where equal to the radius CO of the gene- 
5 ER circle. In this caſe 5 0 2 22 , we a. 


2, which, correfted by making y= a=AC, be. 


; | 22 8 CP? 1 
comes — (20 a) the true meaſure. of the ie requires 
arc AR. 

V. The right i fine CB of an arc of a circle bein LIT . 
(Tab. Analyſis, WA 20.) to find the arc AC. Let AB 
=, = „ Sa, CE the fluxion of the Ubſcifs, 


ED the fluxion 1 the ordinate, and CD che fluxion of 
the are CA x. From the property of the circle, 2 
A . whence 24 12 14 27), and, there- | 


fore, 5 x = L2. and 6 =+ 7 i, becauſe. a—x 1s 
* z — 7 f. But c p- 2 *＋ 
3 a 
=ay X a* —9 1 * 


» Which laſt —_ thrown into an 
infinite ſeries, will re 2 a. X 2525 2 L43L+ 


8 4? 16 
+252, 639 , 2310 v 4299 on. 2 - 
+ 128 5 er, er, ny 2 4 


322482 122 L. 22 75 
$2 16 * 128 a +8124 L 2048 rb7 
&c. Ant 6 href pt yer 2 
1 + 352. 4.932 | 
1717 g tr ie 

e. 


* 


f % | *y | J 5 
0 * 2 | 1 


'#+b: he length of the art AC. Suppoſing the radius | 
* Ga 1, and the angle COA =30?, then 1 
the fine of any arc is equal to half the chord of double 
- of that arc, and the chord of 60% is equal to the radius) | | 
the fine, or ordinate CB (= y) will be == 4, and, there- 

the terms of the above fluent being reduced into | 


| AS and placed under one another; will ſtand thus; 
viz. 3 | ; | | : 5 
N | 4500000000, xc: 8 

020833333 | 85 
«002343750 

1000348772 

— 

00001092 

oo 211 

000000426; &c. 


The ſum ef 28858, be = Ye * the arc | 


which is 

which x by - =_ 12 yy 1 1 
g 3 =theperipheryof acir- 
es, Ke. E Male Pallas is 13 


therefore & 105 Kc. Fr 


terms thereof. Let the verſed fine A = x (Tab. I 

by „Hs. 83+), the 2 
the ſecant OTS the are AR ga, and the radius AO 
or RO = az and let Ra=s, nr , and R = =. 


Ana- 


Since the angle raR (S a 1.4 angle) = ObR, and 


Ru (= _ angle = R R , the triangles: 


RI and OR 5 are therefore equi-angular z and it will 


1 . „„ ᷑ h1nn1n! 8 = Z Po 
be, Rb (3) : OR (@) i: K (4) K (H= 5 and confequently, by taking the fuent, # S Jeff x | 


a+ 


Va- & 


 Viax=#x =3.) Alſo, Oh ( 59 :OR (a) : 


nr (5): Re (4) = DA Theſe two values exhibit | 


the fluxion of the arc in terms of the verſed-ſine and 
 right-fine reſpectively; but to get the ſame, in terms of 
the tangent and ſecant, we have (by ſimilar triangles) 
OT (=5= V TY): OA (a): 
5 2 2 : 


a ; a” 1 
= hence Aba - — 24 
© * 220 | 54-4 


i ng fn o 7 wy FOO 
whoſe fluxion is therefore = r 
| (again by fimilar triangles) AT (= V f—& ==): 


a* 5 
V 
Now, from any one of the four forms of fluxions | 


a x | 


( =, 


ay oft WEN. 
V 4 a ＋ * SV $2. a* _ 


found, the value of the arc itſelf (by taking the fluent, 


in an infinite ſeries) will likewiſe become known. 


But the third form, expreſſed in terms of the tangent, | 


being entirely free from radical quantities, will be the 

moſt ready in practice, eſpecially where the required arc 
is but ſmall; though the ſeries ariſing from the firſt form, 
always, converges the faſteſt, ' 


„ 4 1 
If, therefore, 


nes, we ſhall have f e Ke. and con- 


Jͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ v 
equently z = — FT 7 c = A 


Where, if (for example ſake) AR be ſuppoſed an arc 
of 3o degrees, and AO (to render the operation more 


eaſy) be put unity, we ſhall have ü = V5 = 57738 


becauſe O YT: IR (2) :: OA (1): AT (70 7) 
nce | Thy 

„ (=!Xf =tx3) =.1924500 

3 (n .0641500 


a ( =t#%a= =) ==.0213833 
- ( S. =) =-0071277 


* (= to 2 24. 0023759 
e 


: OR (a): Ob=| 
X 490 þ 
TT. 


whence | 


| 5 be now converted to an infinite ſe- | 


P. 223. . | | 
RECTI YING of curves. See RectipicaT1ON. 
RECTIFYING of the globe of ſpheres is a r f 


— 


cle whoſe diameter is 1. 


VI. The right fine, verſed ſint, bangent, or ſecant of an are 
of @ cirele 1 given, to nd the 2 of the arc ſelf in 


ight fine R b=), the tangent AT gt, 


radius is unity. | 
VII. To reckify the common cycloid. Let the radius AO 


N. 88 * 
* q ' 


9 (= xP=< Joop 


** ( 2 * K 5 S. 002639 
And therefore AR . 9773802 —— = 4 5 

_ 0213833  . «0071277 _:002g759. , .-0007919 .. 

| 1 n 

002639 .oooo87g .0000299 , .0000094 . ooooog2 
miner 
S. 5235987; which multiplied by 6; gives 3-1h1592 + 
for the length of the ſemi-periphery of the circle whoſe 


. 


(Tab. III. Analy/is, fig. 78.) of the generating ſemicir- 


cle be denoted by a, we ſhall have BR = 2 a 4 3 


, ©...” 8 =) A 2 ax XX * of . 8 JE" . a 
and its fluxion = , which, being added to 
| V 2ax=x* e 


— doe fluxion of AR, or its equal R 8 (given 


2a - 


P.. at os ee OS LETS 24 * 7 
by the preceding article); we thence get „ 


„„ P a 
1 1 z -*; for the true fluxion of 


N 


the ordinate BS of the cycloid. Hence à ( PID) = 


V jp x20 iv Eun © xw# 25 X3 


Rp TLV. 


= =2V Taz = theirs AS of the cycLon; whence 
by writing 24 for x, the length of the ſemicycloid AM; 
appears to be equal to twice the diameter AH of its ge- 


nerating ſemicircle. Simpſon's Fluxions, vol: i. ſect. 8. 


p. 156, Kc. Rowe's Fluxions, p. 158; &c; ed: 3. 


RECTIFIED ſpirits, &e. are ſuch as have undergone the 


operation of rectification, or have been diſtilled over and 
over, to ſeparate from them any heterogeneous matter, 
which might have ariſen with them in the former di- 
ſtillations. 12 = Re, | 


Hence we fay, ſpirit of wine twice refed, thrice redti- 
fied, &c. 2 — bs | kf 


It is the reQfication that makes the difference between 
brandy and re#ified spIK 1 Ts of wine. 1 


RECTIFIER, in Nav pation, is an inſttüment uſed for 


RECTIFIER, in the Diſtillery, the perſon whoſe employs 


ay 


: 
- 
8 . 
. 


al 
determining the variation of the compaſs, in order to 
rectify the ſhip's courſe, &: £7 1 5 

It conſiſts of two. circles, either laid upon, or let into 
one another, and ſo faſtened together in their centres; 


that they repreſent two compaſſes, the one fixed, the 


other moveable : each is divided into thirty-two points 
of the compaſs, and three hundred and ſixty degrees, 
and numbered both ways, from the north and the ſouth, 
ending at the eaſt and weſt in ninety degrees 
The fixed compals repreſents the horizon, in which the 


| north, and all the other points, are liable to variation. 


In the centre of the moveable compaſs is faſtened a fil 


thread, long enough to reach the outſide of the fixed 


compaſs: but, if the inſtrument be made of wood, an 
index is uſed, inſtead of the thread. | . 
ment it is to take the coarſe malt-ſpirit of the malt-ſtiller, 
and re-diſtil it to a finer and better liquor. The art of 


the recliſer might be entirely ſet aſide, if the malt-ſtiller 


could make his ſpirit perfect at a ſecond operation 
which ſeems very practicable, if the malt-ſtillers could 


be got to forſake their old track. The great things to 


be recommended for the improvement of their art, 
would be, firſt, the brewing in perfection; and ſecondly; 
the keeping their waſh after the manner of ſtale beer, 
till it has entirely loſt its malt davour, and acquired a 
pungent acid vinoſity; and then, thirdly, leaving out 
the lees, to diſtil with a well-regulated fire. It is ſcarce 
to be thought how pure a ſpirit is to be obtained from 
malt this way; but the great art would be, the finding 
a way to make malt liquors artificially ſtale; bright, and | 
flavourleſs, though otherwiſe vinous. Shaw's Lectures, 


problems. For — doing it, fee Ce of the 
cele tal GLOBE. * e 


FILINEAR, right-lined, in Geometry, is applied to 


figures whoſe perimeter eonſiſts of right lines. 
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Rteritixian angle, maps, and ſuper ficies. See the 


ſubſtantives. RE | 

RECTITUDE, re#ituds, retum, in matters of philoſo- 
phy, refers either to the act of judging, or of willing; 
and therefore, whatever comes under the denomination 


of rect itude is either what is true, or what is good: theſe | 


being the objects about which the mind exerciſes its two 
faculties ef pre. and willing. 


Reflitude of the mind, conſidered as it dae i. e. rec ii- 


tude of the faculty of judgment, conſiſts in its agreement 
and conformity to the nature and reaſon of things, and 
in its determining and deciding about them according to 
what their conſtitutions, properties, uſes, &c. really 
are. | | 
RNectitude of the mind, conſidered as it wills, called alſo 
moral rectitude, or on htneſs, conſiſts in the chooſing 
and purſuing of thoſe things which the mind, upon due 
inquiry and attention, clearly perceives to be good; and 
© avoiding thoſe that are evil. 2 
RECTITUDINES, in Law, rights, or legal dues, be- 
longing either to God, or man. See RichT. 
RECTO, in Law, a writ uſually called a writ of right ; 
of ſo high a nature, that whereas other writs in real 
action are only to recover the poſſeſſion of the lands, &c. 
in queſtion, loſt by the plaintiff, or his anceſtor z this 
aims to recover both the Cifn thus loſt, and the property 
of the thing: ſo that both rights are here pleaded toge- 
ther; that of property, and that of poſſeſſion. _ 
If a man loſe his cauſe upon this writ, he is without all 
remedy, DEE | | . 
There are two kinds of this writ : breve magnum de recto, 
or breve de refs patens, a writ of right patent; and re#o 
clauſum, à writ of right cloſe. e TS 
The firſt is fo called, becauſe ſent open. It lies onl 
for him that hath fee- ſimple in the lands ſued for, 0 
the tenant of the freehold at leaſt. 


Indeed, the writ of right patent is extended, in practice, 


beyond its original intention; for a writ of right of 
dower, which lies for the tenant in dower, is patent; 
and ſo in ſeveral other caſes. Fitzh erb. 


The writ of right cloſe, called alſo breve parvum de recio, ; 
is directed to the lord of ancient demeſne, or the bailiff| 


of the king's manors; and lies for thoſe who hold lands 
and tenements by charter, in fee-ſimple, or in fee- tail, 
or for term of life, or in dower, if they be ejected out of 
ſuch lands, or diſſeiſed. In ſuch caſe a man, or his 
heirs, may ſue out the writ of right cloſe,. directed to 
the lord of ancient demeſne, commanding him to do him 


right in his court. This is called a writ ſecundum con-| 


ſuetudinem manerii. © 


a man has right of advowſon in fee to him, and his heirs 


and, the incumbent dying, a ſtranger preſents his clerk | 


to the church; and he, not having brought his action 
of quare impedit, nor darrein preſentment, within ſix 


months, has ſuffered the ſtranger to uſurp upon him. | 


f See Diſturbance of PATRONAGE. 
Rxciro de cuſtodia terre & heredis, a 


and takes the body of the heir. e 
This writ, as to lands holden in capite, or by knight's 
ſervice, is become uſeleſs by the ſtat. 12 Car. II. but 
not where there is a guardian 

the laſt will of the anceſtor. 


| Reoro de dote, a writ. of right of dower, which lies for a 


woman that has received part of her dower, and proceeds 


heir, or his guardian. 


Reco de dote unde nthil habet, RUG POLE ah. gbt which 


lies in caſe where the huſband, having divers lands and| 


. tenements, has aſſured no dower to his wife; and ſhe is 
thereby driven to ſue. for her thirds againſt the heir, or 
his guardian. | | f | 
RecTo quando 


of any lord, are in demand by a writ of right. | 
If the lord hold no court, or, at the prayer of the de- 
mandant or tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, to 
put the cauſe thither for that time; this writ iſſues for 


the other party, and has its name from the words com- 


priſed, which is the true occaſion thereof. 
REcro de rationabili parte, a writ that lies between pri- 


vies of blood, as brothers in gavel-kind, or ſiſters, or | 
other coparceners, as nephews and nieces, and for land 


in fee-ſimple. | 


If a man leaſe his land for life, and afterwards die, leav- 


ing iſſue two daughters, and, after, the tenant for life 
_ likewiſe dies; the one ſiſter entering on all the land, and 


ſo deforcing the other, the ſiſter ſo deforced ſhall have 


this writ to recover her part. 


RREKTo folio. See Fol 10. 


[Rcron alſo denotes 


N 


RrcTo de advocatione ecelgſiæ, a writ of right, lying where | 


writ which lies for | 
him whoſe tenant dying in his nonage, a ſtranger enters, 
in ſocage, or appointed by 

to demand the remnant in the ſame town. againſt the | 


or quia dominus remiſit, a writ of right, | 
which lies in caſe where lands or tenements in the ſignory | 


| 


| 5 I along the fore- 
RecTo ſur diſclaimer, a writ which lies where the lord, in 


1 
. * *%Y At 
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add the tenant diſclaims to hold of him; upon which 
difclaimer the lord ſhall have this writ. „ 


. 4 7 


RECFORe pariſh, the PARSs ON or he who has the 

charge or cure of n pariſh chur * e 

If the predial tythes of the pariſh be impropriated, or ap- 

propriated, i. e. Either in ands, or in thoſe of ſome 

eccleſiaſtical community; „ inſtead of rector, the 
parſon is called vIcAR. In England are reckoned 348 5 

rectories. | „ 

The name rector denotes him governor, or ruler, quia 
tantum jus in eccleſia parochiali habet, quantum prælatus in 


ecelglia collegiata. ie 
the chief elective officer in ſeveral 
foreign univerſities, particularly in that of Paris. 


o 


RxcTok is alſo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior, 


or officer who governs the houſe. 
The Jeſuits uſe it for the ſuperiors in ſuch 
as are either ſeminaries, or colleges. 


of their houſes, 
RECTORY, or RtcToRATE, rectoria, a pariſh church, 
parſonage, or ſpiritual living, with all its rights, glebes, 
and tythes. | | | ag ee | 
RECTRICES, in Ornithology, denote the ſtrong feathers 
of the tails of birds. | | | | p 
RECTUM, in Law. See RecTo. - © 

REcTuM, in our Old Law Writers, is alſo uſed for a 
F RIAL, or accuſation. x „„ | 
Commune Rxcru u, denotes a trial at law, or in the com- 
mon courſe of law. Stare ad reftum, denotes to ſtand 


a trial. Reflum rogare, to petition the judge to do 
REcTUum, in Anatomy, denotes the third and laſt of the 


large inteſtines, or guts. 
fig. 9. lit. 7. . e 
It is thus called, becauſe it paſſes ſtraight from the os 
ſacrum to the anus; without making any turns or cir- 
cumvolutions, as all the other guts do. See In- 
TESTINES., 


See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 


RECTUS, in Anatomy, a name common to tene muſ- 


cles, on account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of their 
fibres, from their origin to their inſertion; having par- 
ticular denominations from the parts to which they mi- 
niſter: ſuch are the refus abdominis, rectus femoris, rec- 
tus capitis lateralis, major externus, minor externus, major 
internus, minor internus, and rectus palpebra. _ | 
REcrus abdominis, is a muſcle of the lower belly, which 
ariſes from the ſternum, and the extremity of the laſt 
two ribs; and goes ſtraight down the fore-part of the ab- 
domen, to be inferted in the os pubis. See Tab. Anat. 
(hat) i. K ·˙· - ˙ 
t has veins and arteries, which creep on its inſide from 
the mamillary and epigaſtric veſſels; theſe communi- 
cate together, that the blood may return by the ma- 
millary veins, when the paſſage is ſtopped by the epi- 
gaſtric, which are compreſſed in women with child, _ 
The recki abdominis (for Winſlow deſcribes two muſcles 
under this appellation) lie near each other, like two large 
bands from the lower part of the thorax to the os pubis, 
the linea alba coming between them. Their breadth di- 
miniſhes, and their thickneſs increaſes gradually from 
above downward. The ſuperior. extremity of each of 
theſe muſcles is fixed to a part of the lower extremity of 
the ſternum, to the three loweſt true ribs, and to the 
firſt falſe rib, by the ſame number of digitations, of 
which that which is fartheſt from the ſternum is the 
broadeſt, = ))) ENS net 
The body of the muſcle lies in the vagina formed by the 
aponeuroſis of the broad muſcles of the abdomen : exte- 
riorly it is divided into ſeveral portions, -reſembling di- 
ſtint muſcles placed endwiſe, by tranſverſe tendons 
termed enervations, which commonly are all above the 
umbilicus, very ſeldom below it, and adhere very cloſely 
to the vagina. Theſe inſertions are pretty irregular : 
they do not always penetrate the whole thickneſs of the 
muſcle; and, in that caſe, they do not at all appear, or 
but very little, on the inner ſurface. Sometimes thoſe 
which are ſeen on the ſurface do not run quite eroſs the 
whole breadth of the muſcle. © The lower extremity of 
this muſcle ends in a thin tendon, fixed in the internal 
labium of the upper edge of the os pubis near the ſym- 
phyfis, and there it touches the tendon of the other 
rectus. Above the umbilicus, theſe muſcles are at ſome 
diſtance from each other, according to the breadth of the 
linea alba; but below it they come nearer the linea alba, 
being there narrower ; and near their lower extremity, 
that line is almoſt entirely hid by their thick edges. 
Winſlow. 2 | | 
Rx cus anterior, or femoris, a muſcle called alſo . 
anterior, as long as the os femoris, and lying directly 
Fae of the thigh. The greateſt part of it 
is fleſhy, and its middle is broader than the two extremi- 
tles. 


the court of common pleas, does avow upon his r, 
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t has its name redius from the ſtraight diameter 
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in whith it lies; and its other; gracilis, from its thin- 
neſs and flatneſs. It terminates above by a pretty ſtrong 


tendon, which is divided into two branches, dne ſhort | 


and ſtraight, the other long and bent; the ſhort branch, 
running up in a ſtraight line, is inſerted in the anterior 
inferior ſpine of the os ilium. The long branch is in- 
flected backward over the ſupercilium of the acetabulum, 
and runs in the direction of it from the ſpine, toward 
the great iſchiatic ſinus: it is ſtrong and flat, adhering 


very cloſely to the bone, and covered by the orbicular | 


ligament and the glutzus minimus; and, according to 
the common method of difſeQing, is therefore uſually 
cut off, and the ſmall branch of the tendon only left ob- 
| ſervable. From hence the muſcle runs down wholly 
fleſhy, and partly penniform, ſome of its fibres meeting 


above and ſeparating below. It is narrow at the upper 


_ extremity, and grows gradually broader towards the 


middle, afterwards contracting in the ſame manner, and | 


gt the lower extremity of the os femoris ending in a flat 
acndon. Through its whole courſe it lies between the 


two vaſti, and covers the crureus; and its inferior ten- 


| don is inſerted in the upper edge of the patella, from 
whence it ſends down a ſmall plane of tendinous fibres, 
which adhere very cloſely to the convex fide of that 


bone, and having reached the great ligament, ſeem to} 


be loſt therein. Winſlow. See Tab. Anat. (Mhyol.) 

N „ig. I. N. 52. 1 5 f F : TS : 

Rcrus muſculus, in Anatomy, pg given by Fabri- 
cius, in his Treatiſe of the Eyes, 


palpebræ ſupertoris. 


REcrus palpebre, is a muſcle which lifts up the eye-lid : 


jt ariſes from the bottom of the orbit of the Pi where | 


the optic nerves pierce the cranium; and, paſſing above 


der of the eye-lid. \ 


R xcrus capitis lateralis, a pair of ſhort thick fleſny muſ- 
cles, riſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſs of the firſt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, | 


and is inſerted into the os occipitis. 


Its uſe is, to move the head laterally towards either ſhoul-| 
der: when they act together, being antagoniſts, they| 


r nn, i335 

Recrvus externus capitis major, the third of the muſcles of 
the head, ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the upper 
part of the double ſpine of the ſecond. vertebra of the 


neck; and, ſpreading in its aſcent, is inſerted into the 


poſterior part of the os occipitis, at a ſmall diſtance from 

the criſta, being a little covered by the obliquus ſuperior. 
It ſerves to draw the head dire 

vertebra. | 


 RecTvs externus minor, a muſcle ariſing from the hind- þ 
part of the firſt vertebra of the neck; and inſerted into 


de middle of the os occipitis. 


ITheſe two muſcles are otherwiſe called renuentes. 


 RecrTvs internus capitis major, or RECTUS anticus longus, 


a muſcle in ſome. degree of a pyramidal figure, lying 
along the anterior and lateral parts of the vertebrz of 
the neck, all the way up to the baſis cranii. It is fixed 


to the anterior parts of the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 


third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth vertebre, in a digitated 


manner; from thence it runs up obliquely inwards, and 


towards the lateral parts of the bodies of the vertebræ, 


$ puſs on the fore-ſide of the firſt and ſecond, without 
being inſerted in them; and approaching gradually to- 


ward the ſame muſcle on the other ſide, it is inſerted 


near it in the fore- part of the lower ſide of the apophyſis 


baſilaris, or great apophyſis of the os occipitis. Winſlow. 


Rxcrus internus minor, or RECTUS capitis anticus brevis, 


a ſmall flat muſcle, about the breadth. of one finger, fitu- 
_ ated laterally on the part of the body of the firſt vertebra. 


It is fixed below to the baſis or root of the tranſverſe| 


apophyſis of that vertebra, near the anterior eminence 
from thence it runs obliquely upward, and inward, to 
a tranſverſe impreſſion in the lower fide of the apophyſis 


_  baſilaris of the occipital bone immediately before the | 


condyle on the ſame ſide, being covered by the anticus 
longus. Winſlow, os rr | 


| Thele ſerve to nod the head forwards, being antagoniſts 


to the rectus externus, or renuens, on the back of the 
head; and they are hence alſo called annuentes 
Rxcrus capitis poflicus major, in Anatomy, a name given 


by Albinus, in his Hiſtory of the Muſcles, to a muſcle | 


called magnus rectus capitis by Winſlow, and deſcribed 
by Veſalius by the name of the - tertius caput moventium, 
and by Spigelius and others under that of re&us major. 


_RneTv3 7 pollicus minor, a name given by Albinus 


to a muſele of the head, called by Riolanus and others 
poſticus minor, and by Winſlow rectus parvus. Veſa- 
lius has deſeribed it under the name of 'quartus caput 


* 


modentium. 


to the muſcle, which 
ſerves to elevate the upper eye- lid, called by Cowper and 
others APERIENS palpebram, and by Albinus LEVATOR | 


It ſerves likewiſe to draw the head directly hackarards. |- 
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RecTvs exterior oculi, in Anttorhy, a name given by Fa: 
bricius and others to one of the muſcles of the eye, called 
by Riolan and others the. /uperbus, and by ſome the ele- 
wator oculi. It is the abductor of Albinus, one of his 
quatutor refti. | 1485 5 7 1 
RecTvus inferior otuli, in Anatomy, a name given by Fa- 
bricius, and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the 
eye, called by others humilis, and by Albinus the de- 
0 It is one of the guatuor recti oculi of that 
author. | ; 


RecTus interior dttili, in Anatomy, 
bricius to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Moli- 
net the hibitorius; and by Cowper, Albinus, and others, 
the ADDUCTOR octe/i; | 5 
Rxcrus ſuperior oculi, in Anatomy, a name given by Fa- 
bricius to one of the muſcles of the eye, called the attol- 
lens by Albinus, and by others the EKLEVATOR ocu/; 
and the ſuperbus. „5 
REcTvus in curia, in Law, one who ſtands at the bar, 
and no man * any thing againſt him. 3 
When a man hath reverſed the outlawry, and can parti- 
cipate of the benefit of the law, he is ſaid to be rectus in 
curia. | Ef | 
RECUPERATORES, among the Romans, were commiſ- 
fioners appointed to take cognizance of private matters 
in diſpute, between the ſubjects of the ſtate and foreign- 
a 2 and to take care that the former had juſtice done 
em. $ 52 
It came at laſt to be uſed for commiſhoners, to whom 
the pretor referred the determination of any affair be- 
| tween one ſubject and another. | 5 
RECURRENT, recurrens, in Anatomy, à nerve ariſing 
from the par vagum, and diſtributing ſeveral branches 
to the larynx, to aſſiſt in the formation and modulation 


a name givefi by Fa- 


of the voice; whence it is alſo called the vocal nerve. 
the ſuperbus, is inſerted by a large tendon into the bor- | 


It has its name recurrent, from its reaſcending or run- 
ning back again from the thorax to the larynx. _ 
There are really two recurrents, right and left: the left 
ariſes from the trunk of the vagum; the right from a 
| 2 thereof, immediately under the clavicle. They 
both run up along the trachea, to which they impart 
ſome twigs, and end at laſt in the muſcles of the larynx. 
Their office appears partly hence, that a dog is not 
able to bark after they are cut. . 
RECURRING ſeries. See SErIEs J. GEN 
RECURVIROSTRA, in Ornithology, à genus of the 
po the characters of which are, that the bill is long, 
ender, yery thin, depreſſed, and bending upwards, 
whence the name; the feet are palmated, and have three 
toes. There is only one ſpecies, which is a very re- 
markable bird, and named avoſetta by the Italians _ 
It is a little larger than the common lapwing, weighing 
_ uſually about ten ounces ; its beak is three fingers breadth 
long, very flender, black, and flatted, and 
wards, which is peculiar to it alone; its head is mo- 
derately large and very round, and both that and the 
upper part of the neck is black, but above and beneath 
each eye is a ſmall white ſpot; its breaſt, belly, and 
throat are all of a ſnowy whiteneſs, and its back is va- 
riegated with black and white; its wings are alſo varie- 
gated with black and white; its tail is all white; its legs 
very long and bluiſh, and naked far above the knees. Fr | 
is very common in Italy, and is not unfrequently ſeen 
about the ſhores of England. Ty 
In flying, theſe birds carry their necks and long legs 
quite extended, and make a ſhrill noiſe (:w2) twice re- 
pn during the whole time; whence they are called 
by the country people yelpers, and ſometimes. picarini. 

They feed on worms and inſects fcooped with their bills 

out of the ſand, leaving alternate ſemicircular marks 

after the ſearch for food. They lay two eggs, about 
the ſize of thoſe of a pigeon, being white yy with _ 
green, and marked with large black ſpots. Ray and 

— By See Tab. IV. Birds, Ne 48. per 
RECUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge the 

king's ſupremacy. . 198 . 

| Such are the Roman catholics, who hold the pope to be 
over him; and are hence called popiſh heed 4: See 

Paris rs and PREMUNIRE. EN 
RECUSATION, recu/atio, an act whereby a judge is de- 

ſired to refrain from judging ſome certain cauſe, on ac- 

count of his relation to one of the parties; or of ſome 
capital enmity, or the like. _ | | 

By the French laws, kinſhip within the fourth degree is 

deemed a legal cauſe of recuſation; as allo the judge's. 
bein Ml wn aw &c. of one of the parties. 

B « + laws of England alſo, in the times of Bratton and 
Fleta, a jud e for good cauſe; but now 
the law is otherwiſe, and it is held that judges or juſtices 
cannot be challenge. Te | 
RED, in Phy/ics, one of the ſimple or primary colours of 


* 


if natural bodies, or rather of the rays of light. 


The red rays are thoſe which are of all rays the leaſt re- 
frangible: 
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frangible: hence, tis Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the dif- 
ferent degrees of refrangibility to ariſe from the different 
magnitudes of the luminous particles whereof the rays 
conſiſt, the red rays, or red light, is concluded to be that 
which conſiſts of the largeſt particles. See CoLouR 
and LIN Tr. | | a 
Authors diſtinguiſh three general kinds of red; one bor- 
dering on the blue, as colombine, or dove-colour, pur- 
ple, and crimſon; another bordering on yellow, as 
flame- colour and orange; and between theſe extremes is 
a medium, partaking neither of the one nor the other, 
Which is what we properly call red. | | 
Acids generally turn black, blue, and violet into red; 
and red into yellow; and yellow Into a very pale yellow. 
Alkalis change red into violet, or purple ; and yellow 
into feuillemort, or dead leaf-colour. e 
Terreſtrial and ſulphureous matters become red by ex- 
treme heat; and ſome, at length, black, as we fee in 
brick, red bole, red chalk, flate, &c. All theſe, when 
vitrified by a burning-glaſs, become black. | 
Lobſters 


fcial cinnabar. 1 


An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on a blue | 


folution of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red. Al- 


Kali reſtores it again to its original blue. Filtrating of | 
fome reddiſh wines takes from them all their red colour. 
M. De la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body 


viewed through a black one, always appears red; as 
when the ſan is ſeen ſhining through a black cloud. 


come red by a moderate fire; and by a vio- 
lent one, black. Mercury and fulphur mixed and heated | 
over a moderate fire, make a beautiful red, called arti- 


— Madder red is dyed with madder; to which ſome add 
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He adds, that ſome people who fee all the other colours 
_  perfeQAly well, yet have no idea of red, and only fee it 
as black. ER RO Cs Ove. ; 
ED, in Dying, is one of the five fimple or mother colours | 
of he e CE RPE Ya ML 
Some reckon ſeven kinds or caſts of red; viz. ſcarlet 
red, crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, half- 
crimfon red, lively orange red, and ſcarlet of cochineel. | 


But they may be all reduced to three, according to the 


three principal drugs which give the colours; which are 
| kermes, cochineel, and madder. | 


The fine ſcarlet, called ſcarlet of the Gobelins, 18 given | 


with agaric, bran-water, woad, and ſcarlet grain, or 
| kermes. Some dyers add cochineel, and others fenu- | 
greek; brightening it with bran-water, agaric, tartar, 
and turmeric. See KERMEs and SCARLET. | 


Crimſon red is dyed with bran-water, tartar, and meſtique - 8 5 oo 5 
| Rep, in the Mani facture of Glaſs. See Red GLAss. 


Sec CRIMSON. 


cochineel. 


realgar, or red arſenic; others, common ſalt, or other 


_ ſalts, with wheat flour; or agaric with ſpirit of wine, | 


with galls, or turmeric. See MaDDER. 


The half-grain is made with agaric and bran-water, half 


ſcarlet grain, half madder, and ſometimes turmeric. 


Ihe ha/f-crimſon is made of half madder, half cochineel. | 


As to the lively orange red, the ſtuff mult be firſt put in 


ewes, then in a liquor made of goat's hair (which has | 


een boiled ſeveral times with madder) diflolvcd over the 
fire with certain ſaline liquors, as urine, tartar, &c. 


The /carlet of cochinee!, or Dutch ſcarlet, as the French | 
call it, is made with ſtarch, tartar, and cochineel ; after 
firſt, boiling it with alum, tartar, ſal gemma, and aqua | 


fortis wherein pewter has been difſolved. 


\ Beſides theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allowed | 
Colours, there is alſo a Braſil red; which is diſcouraged, | 
ans fading eaſily. 5 | 


Of the ſeven good reds, only four have particular caſts, 
or ſhades : the madder red, crimſon red, lively orange 
rel, and ſcarlet of cochineel. | 1 | 
The caſts or ſhades of crimſon are fleſh colour, peach co- 

Jour, carnation roſe colour, and apple-tree flower colour. 
Thoſe of madder are fleſh colour, onion-peel colour, and 


flame colour. Thoſe of orange are the ſame with thoſe-| 


of crimſon. Scarlet, beſides the ſhades of all the reſt, 


has ſome peculiar to itfelf, as cherry colour, fire co- |. 


lour, &c. See DyIN G. 5 
Rn b, in Painting. For painting, in oil colours they uſe 
a red called cinnabar, or vermilion; and another called 
lacca. See each in its place. TA ya 
In limning, and freſco, for a violet red, inſtead of lacca, 


they uſe reddle, a natural earth found in England; for a 

brown red, they uſe burnt ofer,, which is a native yellow | 
© earth, made red by calcination. It is chiefly brought 
from Oxfordſhire; and burnt, by thoſe who prepare it, 


in large ovens. 'The marks of its goodnefs are bright- 


meſs of colour, and a friable chalky texture, without 
manifeſting any gritty roughneſs when rubbed betwixt 


the fingers, 


"The common Indian red, which is of a hue verging to 
the ſcarlet, is much uſed, on account of its ſtanding 


* 
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coarſer paintings in oil; It may be prepared by taking 
of the caput mortuum or oker left in the iron pots after 


the diſtillation of aqua fortis from nitre and vitriol, two 
parts; and of the caput mortuum or eolcothar left in the 
long necks after the diſtillation of oil of vitriol, one part; 
breaking the lumps found among them, and putting them 
into tubs with a good quantity of water: and having left 
them to ſtand for a day or two, frequently ſtirring them, 
then lading off as much water as can be obtained clear 
from them, and adding a freſh quantity; repeating the 
ſame treatment till all the ſalts be waſhed: out, and the 
water comes off nearly inſipid. The red powder which 
remains muſt then be waſhed over, and, being freed from 
the water, laid out to dry. When this is defigned for 
_ purpoſes, it ſhould again be waſhed over in 
aſons. | | 
The true Indian red is a native ochrous earth '6f à purple 
colour, brought from the iſland of Ormus, in the Per- 
ſian gulf; and called, among the authors on thefe ſub- 


jects, terra PRRs Ic A. At preſent it is very rarely to be 
found; but it is certainly very valuable (there ng n —— 


o 
other . purple colour in uſe with ail as 
well for the force of its effect, as for the certainty of its 

1 In its genuine ſtate, it needs no other prepa- 
ration than grinding or waſhing over. It may be caſily 
diſtinguiſhed from any fictitious kind, by its being more 
bright than any other oker which can be made ſo purple; 
and if it be rendered artificially purple by any addition, 
the fire will foon betray it; into which the genuine may 
be put without any hazard of change. | 


Venetian red is a native ved 'oker (fee VENETX Bolus) 


not much different from the common Indian red, but 
fouler; and may be eaſily prepared, by mixing common 
red oker with the colcothar or.caput mortuum taken out 
of the aqua fortis pots, and wathed over. As it is ge- 


nerally uſed by the houſe painters in imitations of maho- 


gany, it requires no other preparation than to be well 


that moſt practiſed by the glaſs-men. Take cryſt 


to dip this into the powder, and taki 


and warm though not bright colour, in finer as well as 


_ diſtir &. Tais is a ſort of colouring much eſteemed by 


ground with the oil with which it is uſed; but when it is 
uſed in miniature painting, it ſhould be carefully waſhed 
over. 5 e F 
Rx op, in Heraldry. See Gul xs. Ee 
Rep, in Coſmetics, a fucus or paint wherewith the ladies 
_ enliven their cheeks and lips. rj OOTY 
There are two kinds of reds; the one in leaves, called 
Spaniſh red; the other a liquor, which is an extract of a 
ſcarlet dye. e . 5 


the ſubſtantives. 


To make a deep red in glaſs, the following method is 
al frit 
twenty pounds, broken pieces of white glaſs one pound, 
calcined tin two pounds; mix theſe well together, and 


put them into a pot to melt and purify. When theſe 
are melted, take ſteel calcined, ſcales of iron from the 


ſmith's anvil, both powdered very fine, of each an equal 


quantity; put leiſurely an ounce of this mixed powder 
to the before mentioned metal ; mix all well together, 
and let them ſtand fix or eight hours in fuſion to incorpo- 


rate; take out a proof after this, and if there be too lit- 


tle of the powder, it will appear of a duſky yellow; then 
more of the powder muſt be added, and then add three 


quarters of an ounce of calcined braſs, ground to a fine 
powder; mix them thoroughly together, and the maſs 
will be of a blood red; continue ſtirring the whole to- 
gether, and frequently taking out — of the colour, 

when it is right, work it immediately, otherwiſe it will 


loſe its colour and become black. The mouth of the 


ns muſt in this proceſs be left open, elſe the colour will 
loſt. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 100. 7s a 

ED, blewn, in the Porcelain Manufacture, a name given 
to a peculiarly coloured china ware of a ſpangled red, or 


to the colour alone that ſpangles it. It is an ornament 


eaſily introduced into uſe in our own manufactories of 
porcelain ware, and is done in the following manner. 
The colour is to be prepared of common copperas, cal- 
cined to a red colour in a charcoal fire, in a crucible, 


with another luted on the top of it inverted, and with a 


hole in its bottom. The ſignal of the calcination being 
fniſhed, is, when the black clouds ceaſe to come up 
through the hole, and a fine white thin vapour ariſes in 
their place. The veſſels are to be then ſuffered to cool, 
and the red matter in them is to be reduced'to a fine 
powder, while the veſſels to be coloured with this are 
yet wet. The operator is to provide a glaſs pipe, and 
covering one end of it with a piece of fine gauſe, he is 
it carefully out, 
with what little is ſticking to it, he is to blow apainſt 
the veſſel at ſome diſtance from it: thus the fineſt part 
of the powder only will reach the veſſel, and will be laid 
on in form of glittering ſpangles, very ſmall, but all 
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- a well-taſted fiſn; and ſpawns in April, under cover of | 
wr@Twma, io 7 CET Eo Þ 
This fiſh is called rudd by ſome Engliſh authors; it is | 
alſo called vutilus latior, rubellio fluviatilis, and finſcale. | 
It is very common in many of the rivers of Germany and | 


R p game, an Engliſh name 
- mountainous parts of Yorkſhire, and ſome 
northern counties. See GoR cock, | 
Rx ink. See Ink and PRIN Tine. “ 
Rp land, in Aericulturt, a term much uſed by huſband- 


* 


for t | 
colour, or fomewhat deeper. . I 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſoil, one of which is | 

- almoſt entirely made up of ſand ; another with an ad- 
mixture of clay with the ſand, the whole making a looſe 

* Toamy earth; and a third full of fragments of a poor 
iron ore, and often containing ſhining ſpecks of | 


'N 


' breaſt of a paler red. 


This bird appears among us only in the ſpring and ſum- a ſomewhat pale xed, like the common p 


time with the nightingale. It is ſo ſhy, that it will for- 
| fake its neſt, formed with moſs on the outſide, and hair | 


» v3» 


at 


green; the wings darker, with the edges he FN to| 
The ſong of this | 

ird is remarkably fine and ſoft, and continues through | 
the greateſt part of the winter, ſpring, and. ſummer. | 
Many of the autumnal ſongſters ſeem 
cock red breaſts of that year. 


: 


3 olf the 


Ta + 


ed with 


yellow ; and the legs and feet duſky, 


Pennant, __ 


Thomſon, in his Seaſons, Winter, line 246, has admi- 


rably deſcribed the annual viſits of this gueſt: and the | 


ancient ballad of The Babes in the Wood, recording 


4 1 


the affection of this' bird for mankind, is univerſally | 


known. 


Ns p ehe, erythrophthalmus, in T1chrhyology, the CYPRINUS | 
erythropthalmus of Linnæus, called, by ſome, rootangs | 
: 32 


which, in the German language, ſignifes the ſame. 


very much reſembles the common riyer bream in ſhape, | 
- but that it is ſomewhat thicker. The fins are all red, | 
and the whole body of the fiſh is ſtained with a very ele- 
gant red, but no part, of it ſo much as the iris of the 
eyes. When the ſales are off, the body is of a greeniſh | 
| hue; and it has a yellow ſpot under the tongue. It | 
much reſembles the river mullet in ſome particulars; | 
but it is of a more beautiful colour, and its eyes are 


more red. Its Jargeſt ſize ſeems a ſoot in length. It is 


England; and is in ſeaſon all the year, except in ſpawn- | 

ing time, when the male is ſubject to a great number of | 

white ſpots on its head, and is more rough than at any 
bother ſeaſon. Willughby, | 


> of a bird, common in the 
other of our 


men, to expreſs a _—_ ſoil of a reddiſh hue, interſperſed 
he molt part wit 


ſandy 
T 5 175 
ED lead. See Minitvm and Lap. 


ED ſhank, in Ornithology, the name of a water bird, called | 
by authors ga/linula erythropus, and callidrys; the 8co-| 
Torx allt of Linnzus. It is about the ſize of the 
common plover. The back is of a greyiſh or browniſh | 
green, uſually ſpotted with black; its neck grey, and its | 
throat variegated with Black and white; the breaſt is | 
White, with a few looſe ſtreaks of black; the wing 
| feathers are variegated with black, brown, and white; 
the bill is two fin 
like the beak of 
blackiſh lower down; its legs are of a fine beautiful red, | 
and the hinder toe is very ſhort and ſmall. It breeds in 
the fens and marſhes; is found on moſt of our ſhores ; | 
_ conceals itſelf in winter in the gutters; and is generally | 
found ſingle, or at moſt in pairs. When diſturbed, it 
flies round its neſt, making a noiſe like a lapwing. It | 
_ lays four 8 of a whitiſh colour 1 with olive, and 


ers breadth long, flender, and ſhaped 
e woodcock ; reddiſh at the baſe, and 


marked with irregular ſpots of black, 'chiefly on the 


| thicker end. Ray and Pennant. See Tab, IV. Birds, | 
Ny: 5 A SL, TIO 
Rex p 3 in Orn:thology, the En 


or MOTACILLA phencurus of Linnæus, a very beautiful 
bird. The bill and legs of the male are black; the fore- 
| head white;? the crown of the head, hind'part of the 

neck, and the back, are of a deep blue grey; the cheeks | 
and throat black; the breaſt, rump, and 0 


the two middle feathers of the tail brown, the others 


red; the wings brown, In, the female, the top of the | 
head and back are of a deep aſh colour; the rump and | 
tail of a duller red than thoſe of the male; the chin | 
white; the lower fide of the neck cinereous ; and the | 


mer, and is obſerved to come over nearly at the ſame 


5 the 1 


pieces of ſand-ſtone of the ſame | 


liſh name of the ruticilla, | | 
thing in queſtion belongs to the demandant.. 


s, are red; 


buildings, if r 275 only touched. It has a very 
fine ſoft note 3, and is remarkable for ſhaking its tail, and 
moving it horizontally, as a, dog does ven fawning. 
. Pennant: VVV 


w 
Rx b fone poll. See Linxzr, ; = HOSTS 58608 
RE D weed, in Botany, a name given to a plant common 
in Bermudas, and ſome other places; ,andealled, by our 
flirſt travellers. to that part of the world, the Summer 
Hand redweed. Its berry ug of a. fine red colour, and 
affords a tincture little inferior. to that of gochincel, and 
poſſeſſing all its virtues in medicine; the only misfortune 
of this, and ſome other very fine vegetable colours, is, 
that they fade ſoon. The juice of the fruit of the opun- 
tia, or prickly pear, is as fine a dye as can be procured | 
from the cochineel, but it will not ſtand; the infect 
feeding on this, however, we find affords a colour of 
the ſame nature that will ſtand. The fruit of the red 
weed. is in the ſame manner liable to be eaten by inſets 
as that of the prickly pear 3 and it is worthy a trial, 
whether its colour obtained at ſecond hand from thoſe 
inſets, will not ſtand as well as the cochineel does, and 
whether the inſects may not be propagated in a ſufficient 
abundance to ſerve the markets in the ſame manner. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 40. 52 | | 
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turdus, or thruſh kind, called alſo in ſome places the 
wind thruſb, or ſwine pipe; and by Linnæus and others 
the TURDUS /:acus, or tylas, 5 e OS 
It is a little ſmaller than the common thruſh, and is leſs 
ſpotted. Its back, neck, and head are of the ſame co- 
lour with thoſe of the common thruſh; but its ſides 
under the wings, and the feathers which line the wings, 
are of an orange colour, or duſky red; its belly and 
breaſt are whitith, and its throat yellowiſh, with brown 
ſpots: the wings are of a ſort of cheſnut colour, a little 
voariegated. It feeds on inſects, as worms, and the like; 
and is a bird of paſſage, coming to us in large flocks 
about the ſame time with the fieldfare, and leaving us 
alſo When that bird does. When the red wing appears 
on the coaſt in autumn, it is certain the woodcocks are 
near. It is not well known where they breed, though 
fome have gueſſed it to be in the mountains of German 
and Bohemia. They have a bitteriſh taſte, and are leſs 
valued than the fieldfare. With us they have a diſagree- 
able piping note; but in Sweden, during the ſpring, 
they ling very finely, perching on the top of ſome tree 
among the foreſts of maples. They neſt in beate and 
lay fix bluiſh-green eggs ſpotted with black. Ray and 
Pennant. \ PS PD PSs T1 Fe 
REDANS, or RxDAN T. See REpens. 7 
RED BOOK V/ the exchequer (liber rubeus ſcaccarii) is an an- 
cient record, wherein are regiſtered the names of thoſe 
that held hands per baroniam in king Henry the Second's 
time. It is a manuſcript volume of ſeveral miſcellany 
_ treatiſes, in the keeping of the king's remembrancer, in 
his office in the exchequer; and hath ſome things (as 
the number of the hides of land in many of our counties, 
&e.) relating to the times before the Conqueſt: . There 
is likewiſe an exact collection of the eſcuages under king 
Henry, Richard II. and king John; and the ceremonies 
uſed at the coronation of queen Eleanor, wife to king 
| Henry III. Ke. VVV 
REDDAT. Precipe guad RRDDAT. See PRRC Iz. 
REDDENDIS chartis. See CnarTis. . 
REDDENDUM, in Law, a clauſe in a leaſe, &c. whereby 


Rk D wing, in Ornithology, the name of | a bird of the 


<p — % 


„ 
"WO 


— 


a rent is reſerved to the leſſor. _ "Ne 
REDDIDIT %, is where a man procures bail for himſelf 
do an action in any court at law, if the party bailed at 
any time before the return of the ſecond /cire facias 
| 2 the bail, renders himſelf in diſcharge of his bail, 
they are thereby diſcharged. „ i 
REDDTTARIUM, an ancient law term for a tarrier, roll, 
or rental, in which the rents and ſervices of a manor are 
ſet down. ; 7 —;:¶tö 
REDDTTION, redditio, a ſurrendering or. reſtoring. In 

Law it alſo denotes a judicial acknowledgment that a 
REDDLE, or RupD1.t, a ſpecies of MARLE, in Natural 

Hiftery, the common Engliſh name for the ſubſtance 
called in Latin rubrica, and uſed in painting, and for 
marking ſheep, &c. There are two kinds of it, a harder 
and a ſofter. 


The firſt, or harder kind, is but little in uſe, except 
among the turners in wood, as it. does not mark ſo 215 
requiring to be firſt wetted, and then preſſed hard upon _ 
the ſubſtance. to be marked. This is dug in Lincolaſhare 
Hampſhire, and Suſſex; and is a hard and dry earthy of 
| mon pale red bricks, 
and is of a very regular and cloſe texture, and always 
compoſed of a number of thin laminz, lying cloſely aud 
evenly on one another. It is of a rough uneven ſurface, 


_ and feathers within, in hollow trees and the holes of 


Vox. V. Ne 299. 
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_ » ſervation of the equity of REDEMPTION. 


 REDE 


for the head or life of the delinquent. 


BW . 2 | 


teen the fingers, and ſtains the hands a little ; it is 'of 
' x very aftringent taſte, and melts pretty : 
mouth. It 1s 9 readily diffuſible in water, moulder- 
ing to powder, ſoon after being thrown into it; and 
makes no efferveſcence with Pr] : hr ad +, ogg 


The ſecond, or ſofter kind, is very common, and put 


to a number of different üſes. It makes ſimply a very 


gdod pale red for the painters, and is very ſerviceable to | 
hem in their mixed colours. It is in conſtant uſe in | 


ne of ole eme. „ 

It is found in many parts of the world: the beſt in 
England is that from ſeveral parts of Derbyſhire, from 
hence the colour- hops and druggiſts of London are 


ſupplied; many of the latter thinking this a ſhorter me- contained! | | 
REDIRE ad pacem, in Law, is applied to a perſon, whoſe 


_ © tho than the common one of our bole armenic makers, 
of preparing it from a mixture of tobacco-pipe clay, and 
the red ochre called Spaniſh brown. 
This ſoft, or common redle, is a looſe ponderous earth, 
of a lax texture, and very friable; and of a pale, but 
tolerably bright red, of a ſomewhat ſmooth and gloſſy 

ſurface, ſoft to the touch, adhering firmly to the tongue, 
-eaſfly broken between the fingers, and ſtaining the hands. 
It is of a _ auſtere taſte, very readily breaks, and 
falls to powder in water, and makes no-efferveſcence 


with aqua fortis. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 338. 


Zome call yeddle, lapis hæmatites; but the real hæmatites 


r EL TEan, 
R EEMABLES, are lands, funds, &c. ſold with a re- 


Erourn lands are redeemable for ever; others only for a 


_ Neertaih time. 


" 


REDEMISE; in"Law. See De MIsE. 


legal coſts. 


_ Bargains wherein the ſuculiy, or, as ſome call it, the 
rn arne n, is reſerved, are only a kind ef 


pignorative contracts. Fo 
A certain time is limited, v 


the world. See CovENANT. 


. 
. Z 


denote grievous mul&ts impoſed by way of commutation | 


REDEMPTION of the national debt. See FunD.. 


REDENS, RR DANS, or RE DAN, in Fortification, a kind 


of work indented in form of the teeth of a ſaw, with ſa- 
liant and re-entering angles; to the end that one part 
may flank or defend another. | 
It is alfo called at work, and indented work. The faces 
in this Aan e anther. nn TY 
| Redens are frequently uſed in the fortifying of walls, 


where it is not neeeſſary to be at the expence of building | 


baſtions; as bs wage ſtand on the fide of a river, a 
marſh, the ſea, &c. But the fault of ſuch fortification 


is, that the beſiegers from one battery may ruin both the | 


ſides of the tenaille or front of a place, and make an aſ- 


| Fault without fear of being enfiladed, ice the defences | 


are mined, ; | | 
The parapet of the corrider alſo is frequently redented, 
or carried on by the way of redens. 
EDHIBITION, redhibitio, in the Civil Lau, an action 


ome perſonal cheat, &c. 


The redbibition, or redhibitory action, has place in ſeveral | 
- caſes, in the body of the civil law. If a horſe was ſold 


that had the glanders, were broken-winded, or foun- 


dered, it was a redhibitory caſe; and the ſeller might be | 


© obliged to take him again within nine days. | 
REDI 


"Fins about the neck, divided on the breaſt, and paſſing 


down each ſide, went round, and kept the robe tight ro | 


- the bod | 


REDINT EGRATED medals. See Mr r 
NED INTEGRATION, redintegratio, in the Civil Law, | 
e act of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoyment of a thing | 


: whereof he had been illegally diſpoſſeſſed. 


In France, where a perſon is deſpoiled of his property, | 


he claims it again by a redintegrand, or action of reſtitu- 
© tion. But the redintegrand muſt be demanded within a 


year and a day, otherwiſe it is preeluded. 
REDINTEGRATION, in Cbemiſtip, the reſtoring of any 
A 5 
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 REDEMPTIONS, redemptiones, in our Old Law Writers, | 


| to contain them. 


CULUM, among the Romans, a 5 which 


Ne 7 


| 


14 


The redintegration of mercury is properly called xx vI- 
VIFICATION. Mr. Boyle has an expreſs treatiſe on the 
redintegration of ſaltpetre; where he ſhews, that after 
reducing it by fluxion into fixed nitre, which is next of 
Ein to ſalt of tartar in all its properties, he could pre- 
ſently redintegrate it, by pouring a ſufficient quantity of 
| To . of nitre on it; i. e. he could 
| jen waſhed and ſeparated from its fandy particles, 
de by Fes el er modern druggifts, fold under the | It is 2 
; S917 rt F | | that we cannot redintegrate the body they were procured 
from, by re-mixing them. —— 


ſiſt of ſuch elements, or that they were not originally 


eace. TEE. Ie 3 IA RE | 
REDISSBISIN, in Zo, + dtn mate by him who ence | 


ſpecial writ, called à writ of rediſſeiſin. See Pos r- 


REDMANS, or RaDMans, in Doomſday and other an- 
_ cient books, are probably the ſame with rod, or rad- 
knights; viz. men who, by the tenure or cuſtom of their 


About his'buſineſs. oo | 
REDOUBT, or RR DO TE, reduftus, in Fortification, a 


uſed in trenches, lines of circumvallation, contravalla- 


| 5 garde, and to defend paſſages. See FORT. 

N, redemptio, in Law, a faculty or right of | 5 
re- entering upon lands, &c. that have been ſold, and | 
© affigned ; upon reimburſing the purchafe-money, with | 3 
fel e In marſhy grounds, redoubis are often made of ſtone- 


conſiſts of from ten to fifteen fathom; the ditch round 
8 wo | them from eight to nine feet broad and deep; and their 

un which the faculty of | | 
" redemption ſhall be exerciſed ; and beyond which it ſhall | 
——_— T 
REDEMPTION, in Theology, denotes the recovery of man- 
Find from ſin and death, by the obedience and facrifice 


| | they are to be defended by muſketry 
of Chriſt,” who on this account is called the Redeemer of 


whoſe fide CD is the inner boundary of the parapet; 


outline is the line EF; leave a berm about three or four 


Which ſhould be rounded before the angles of the re- 


an ad the defence is muſketry, about nine or ten feet broad 
allowed a buyer, whereby to annul the ſale of ſome | 
moveable, and oblige the ſeller to take it back again, 


; T0 | a ſtrong gate. If the redoybt is to be defended by can- 
upon the buyer's finding it damaged, or that there was | 


non, both the rampart and parapet ſhould be at leaſt five 
or fix feet thicker. In order to make the fire pretty 


" 
] 
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mixt body, or matter, Fitoſe form has. been. deſtroyed 
by” calcination, corroſion, ſublimation, or the like, to 
its former nature and conſtitution. | 


. 


4 


| re-produce true cry- 
ſtals of the uſual form and virtue of ſaltpetre,  _ 
It is a ſtrong objection againſt the chemical principles, 


f 


' EX 


This ſeems to argue, that the body did not properly con- 
contained in it, but were rather produced by the fire. 


outlawry is reverſed, and who 1s reſtored to the king's 


before was found and adjudged to have diſſeiſed the ſame 
man of his lands or tenements ; for which there lies a 


lands, were to ride with, or for, the lord of the manor, 


ſmall ſquare fort, without any defence but in front, 


tion, and approach; as alſo for the lodging of corps de 
ey are uſually figures of three, four, five, or ſix tides, 

encompaſſed with a ditch, and a bank of earth, which 

conſiſts of two parts, called rampart and parapet. 


work, for the ſecurity of the neighbourhood; their face 


parapets, which are cut into embraſures, and merlons, 
have the ſame thickneſs. See Repucr, + 
The inner ſides of ſquare redoubts are uſually between 
the limits of twelve and thirty-two yards; and when 
| y, the number of 
men neceſſary to the defence may be thus determined : 
half the fide a ed Gives the number of troops; and 
twice the ſquare root of a given number of men, ſhews 
the length in yards of the fide of a ſquare. nedaubt proper 
To conſtruct a ſquare redoubt. Mark out a ſquare, 
whoſe fide is adapted to the number of troops allotted 
for the defence, as A B (Tab. VIII. Fortification, fig. 56.) 
for the inſide of the rampart. About this ſquare, at the 
diſtance of ten or twelve feet, deſcribe another ſquare, 


make a parapet of about nine or ten feet thick, whoſe 


feet broad, whoſe fide is G H; and dig a ditch about 
ſixteen feet wide, and about fix or ſeven feet deep, 


doubt. Make the rampart from four feet to nine or ten 
feet high; let the parapet be fix or ſeven feet higher, 
and let the foot-bank be four feet and a half lower than 
the crown of the parapet. On that fide moſt ſecure from 
.the enemy, make a bridge acroſs the ditch, and a paſſage 
through the rampart, about four or five feet broad when 


when cannon are to be uſed; and ſhut up the paſſage by 


nearly equal on all fides, and ſufficient for deſending the 
angles of the work, M. Clairac has contrived to cut the 
inſide of the parapet into notches, whoſe two ſides, of a 
"det; each, are at right angles to one another, and make 
alf-right angles with the ſides of the work; the manner 
of which, and its defence, are plainly ſhewn in the fi- 
gure, where the lines with dots at the ends repreſent the 
fire three different ways from the ſame fide. 
or the method of conſtructing flanked redoubts, ſee 
ORT. | Tr 
A detached redoubt is a kind of work reſembling a ravelin, 
with flanks, placed beyond the GLacis; ſuch as B 
(Tab. VII. Forti fication, fig. 41.) They are made in 
order to occupy ſome ſpot of ground which might be 
advantageous to the beſiegers; and likewiſe to oblige 
the enemy to open their trenches farther off than they 
would ere il do. Their diſtance from the covert - way 
ought not to exceed a hundred and twenty toiſes, — 
| | ; they 


Rx ůDUcTION of fyllogi/ms, is a regular changing 

forming of an imperfect ſyllogiſm into_a perfect one. | 
Or, it is a change of a fyllogiſm in reſpect of form, | 
whereby the neceſſity of the illation, or inference, is | 


RE D 
chey may be defended by muſket-ſhot from thence. The 


ral &b is forty toiſes ; the flanks ac, % which are 
Perpebdteuler to the gorge, ten; and the 


ces e a, Fa, Ku 
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ſon who Genies the go 
perfect ſyllogiſm, is reduced to affert or grant 


goodneſs and legrimicy pf an im- 


omething 


thirty: the ditch before it is ſix toiſes, ending in flopes] thing maintained by hin. e * 
at both ends; the covert-way, four; the branches of the] Suppoſe, e. gr. a perſon inting the premiſes of the 
covert- way about forty-two toiſes long; the faces of the | fol on, ſyllogifm, denies the concluſion : A. fraud is 
places of arms 5, „„ which are perpendicular to the | prohibited; but ſome trading is nat prohibited v therefore 
13 ten 3 and the other, which is parallel to them, ' /c 8 k hit 


verſe made juſt at the entrance, and another in the mid- 
dle when it is pretty long. The parapets of this com- 
munication terminate in a 3 or glacis. Robertſon's 

Marine 8 &c.. Muller's Fort. p. 43, &c. 
Redoubts are alſo 
a RAVELIN. 


' REDRESSING, the reQifying or ſetting any thing ſtraight | 


Again. ** I. 
| 1 rees and other plants have a natural faculty of redreſſing 
themſelves, when, by any external cauſe, they are forced R 


out of the perpendicular. See PERPENDICULARITY. 
remove them. 1 85 
To redreſs a ſtag, among 
RE DSE AR. See Iron. © 


In the moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances, is to reform or | 


REDUBBORS, thoſe who buy ſtolen cloaths, Se. and, | 


to the end they may not be known, turn them into ſome 
Other faſhion, &c. See FripyERy, and REGRATOkE. 
REDUCE, in Chemfry. See Rebucr. © 
b RR DVUck a place, in Military ee is to oblige 


the governor to ſurrender” it to the 
TUI A Tric. 


8 chart. 
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DociNd feale, is a thin, broad piece of box, with 
ſeveral lines and ſcales, of equal parts, thereon ; for 


turning chains and links into acres and rods, by in- 
It is uſed by furveyors, to redute maps and draughts 
from one dimenſion into another: it is ſometimes alſo 
called the ſurveying scax. | | 
 REDUCT, Repvir, or REpovr, a military term, ſig- 
nifying an advantageous piece of ground, intrenched and 
| ſeparated from the reſt of the place, camp, &c. for an 
army, garriſon, &. to retire to, in cafe of a ſurprize. 
See Doxjon. „ . 
Rxpocr, in Building, a quirk,” or little place, taken out 
of a larger, to make it more uniform and regular; or for 
ſome other convenience, as for a little cabinet afide of a 
chimney, for alcoves, & c. 6 5 
| Repvcr, or Redux, 
which calcined metals and minerals are reduced again to 


4 * 


_ *their regulus, or pure ſubſtance. 


v&, © 


# _ vo 


REDUCTION, redu#io,” in the Schools, a manner of | 
bringing a term or propoſition, which before was oppo- |. 


fte to ſome other, to be equivalent to it. 
 Reduttion is effected 
a negative partiele. 
no mas is an animul, to be equivalent to its oppoſite, 
every man is an animal, I drop the negative, and ſay, 
man is an animal. After the like manner might the term 
every man be reduced, hy adding the negative, and ſay- 
ii, / ; 89 
| Reduction of ex pointe in a more general ſenſe, 
for any expreſſion of one 


' quired, the reduced, and the G * 1 0 whic 
to 


dered as the extremes thereof, and 


| here has the effect of a cgpula, © * ' 
As here, only animals 700 


beſide animals thinks. Where the propoſition 


— 
preceding the particle is reduced, and the ſubject of the 


redudtion; that following the particle reduces, and has 


the effect of the predicate of the reduction; and the par- 
ticle that is acts as a copula, importing, not barely that | 
the propoſition is expreſſed. by another, but by another |. 


equivalent one, or, as it were, the ſame. 


. is 
4 


or tranſ- 


made more evident. Ss | ** 
 Readuftion obtains in Tyllogiſms of the ſecond and third 
figure; as alſo in the indirect modes of the firſt. By it 
- theſe are all brought to the firſt, 
There are two kinds of this reduction; the one direct, or 
often/ive, performed merely by a converſion of one or 
th the premiſes, or by a tranſpoſition thereof ; as 
hen cameſ/tres is reduced to celarent + the other indirect, 
called per impoſſibite, or ati ab ſurdum; whereby the per- 


% 


egets, by caP1- 


* 


fourteen.” The communication from the covert-way to 
che redoubt is five or fix toiſes wide; and there is # tra- 


{mall works of the fame form made in 7 


among Chemifts, is a powder by 


| propoſition, by another propo- | 
oe Mon - 
To a redu#ion, therefore, there are two N re- 

are conſi- 
be connected in 
the reduction, by means of the particle that is; Which! 


| duced to a 


a a TO the' right-hand 
vt addition or retrenchriient of | 
Thus, to reduce this propoſition, |. 


FP 


REDYCTION of equations, in Algebra, is the cleari; 


pO SOIL 


— ̃¶ 9 


| | 
b 
2 quantity to the 


the conclufion muſt be true: now I take the 
the coneluſion, which you 
Tons ; and of that, wi 
yllogum, viz. the major, e grant 

make a new ſyllogiſm; thus, all fraud is prohibited ; all 
| trading is fraud © therifore all trading is probibited. But 
this propoſition, all trading 1 red, and the other, 
' Jome trading is prohibited, which you granted me in the 
firſt ſyNogilin, are contradictories. ERS 
EDUCTION, in Arithmetic, is the converting of moneys, 
weights, or meaſures, into the ſame value in other * 


nominations; e. gr. pounds into ſhillings and pence; or 
millings and pence into pounds. l 
The reductions of the principal moneys, coins, weights, 
and meaſures, ancient — 4 modern, foreign and do- 

meſtic, are found under Coix, WRICGRHT, Mxasukxk, 


Found, F0oT, Me. EE. 5 
Nedubriom is of two kinds: 1. Deſcending, when a quan- 


diene 3s to be brought from a higher denomination to a 


This is done by Tee how many of the next leſs 
; denomination are contained in the next greater before, 
and by that number multiplying the greater. | 
Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings, by multiplying 


by 203 thillings into penee, by multiplying by 123 and 


ce into farthings, by multiplying by 4. 
Troy pounds are reduced into grams by multiplying by 


125-20, and 24; and avoirdupois hundreds into ounces, 


a2. Afeendingy wh 


en a lower denomination is to be rea. 
In order to ting, the buſineſs is, to divide the leaſt by ſa 
manp of its denomination as are contained in the next 
greater: thus 249720 pence, divided by 12, and the quo- 


dient by 20, give-103-pounds. 


If there remain any thing in each divigon, it is reſpec- 


tively either odd penee, or ſhillings: thus, 6713 pence 
reduced, give 20d. 195. 5d. eut off the lat, the reſt are 


, cquir 33 0 PR 
. \ To, expedite the practiee, feveral compendious ways of 
reduction have been invented. See PRACTICE. 


Thus, yards are turned into ells by ſubtracting a fifth; 


and into ells Flemiſh. by adding a fifth. Ells Flemiſh are 
reduced into yards by ſubtracting a quarter. Ells Flemiſh 
reduced to ells.Engliſh by multiplying by 6, and cutting 
Great pounds of ſilk of twenty-four ounces are reduced 
to pounds of ſixteen ounces by adding one half; and 
prune of ſixteen ounces into pounds of twenty-four, 
y ſubtracting one third. | + + . 
REDVCTION of Factions. See FRAC 


TION. . 

| | | ring them 
from all ſuperfluous quantities, bringing down the quan- 
tities to their loweſt, terms, and ſeparating the known 


4 Ae frog: the unknown ones, till at length only 


the unknown 
ones on the 0 | | 
The reduction of an equation is the laſt, part of the reſo- 
lution of the problem. 


Thee end of all algebraical operations is, to have the un- 


3 is found on one ſide, and known 


.I knen letter alone in one member of the equation; and 
; that is, animals think, and | | 


in the other, all the known letters, without any mixture 
of unknown; for, in this cafe, it is evident the value of 
* unknown quantity is found. _ | 3 

his reduction of equations depends upon a right appli- 
cation of the five Lueg . 1. 1 3 ey 
tities be added to equal quantities, the fums of thoſe 
quantities will be equal. 2. If equal quantities be ſub- 
_ trated or taken from equal quantities, the quantities re- 

maining will be equal. 3. If equal quantities be multi- 
plied by equal quantities, their products will be equal. 
4. If equal quantities be divided by equal quantities, 
their quotients will be equal. 5. Quantities that are 
qe to one and the ſame thing, are alſo equal to one 
another. 


If theſe axioms be well underſtood, the reduction of 
equations will appear very plain, and the operations be 


eaſily performe 
I. Luan 


% 


tranſpoſition is performed by transferring 
other ſide of the equation with a con- 


Nas 


trary ſign; or by equal addition, if the quantity be 
tive; and by val Tatticn, if affirmative. 


4 the 
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the equation x — 10 g 40, is reduced by adding + 10 to 
each fide; and the reſult will be the ſame as if — 10 had 
"been tranſpoſed to the oppolite fide with! the contra 


4 


* 2 A. - 


te, by tranſpoling the +10 with a contrary hgn. 

2. Reduction is performed by equal multiplication, in 
caſe there are fractional quantities; for by multiplying 
_ every term in the equation by the denominators of the 


9 


fractions, it will be cleared of fractions: thus by multi- 


- 


plying every term of the equation Z = 3 by the denomi- | 
e A. rr e 284 | "41 | 


nator @, we ſhall have 2 = 4 h. Again, if . | 
+n +0=x + az then by multiplying by the denomi- 


nator c, we ſhall have an equal equation free from frac- 
tions, viz. 2 30 + cen+ac=cz+ac, or 434 
Jen = cx, the ac on each fide being rejected. 
3. By equal diviſion, as in the equation ax = ec; for by 


dividing each fide by a, we ſhall have x (or <=) = 


4 


4. Equations are cleared of ſurd quantities by involu- 
tion; thus, if the equation be Va = 6; then by invo- 
Jution or ſquaring each fide of the equation, we have the 


equation a= 36. If both ſides be ſimilar ſurds, or of 
the ſame power, all that we have to do is to reject the | 
radical ſign: thus, for J = Wd+c, we write à 


e, rejecting the radical ſign of both. . 0 777 


4 * * 1 


+ the ſame manner, if aa 2), their cube roots will N 


ſides, comes out & +'b = d. 


the means; or, 
equal to the prod 


6 a F- as = [4 : F EYE ; Ka s. 1 
extreme : thus, if 12=x 12 2241, then 12—=x=2x; 


8 of the extremes may be made 


and by tranſpoſing the — ſhall have 3x = 12, and | 


* 


dividing by 3, x*= 5 = 4, by the preceding rules. 


J. If any quantities be found on both ſides of the equa- 
tion, with the ſame ſign prefixed, they may be taken | 


away from both: thus, for 3 x46 = a + 6b, we ſay 


3x = d. - Alſo, if all the quantities of the equation be | 
_ multiplied: or divided by the fame quantity, it may be | 
ſtruck out of them all: thus, if 3 a*« + gab 8a, 
dividing by a, we have 3 + 56 = 8cz and tranſpoſ- | 


ing 56 and dividing by 3, we have = = — — 3 


_ cording to the firſt and third rules. 


» 


- 47) intend ons antics WA eat; raid ana Te | 


ſtitute another equal to it: thus, if 3x + y = 24, and 
'y=9; ͤ then 3* ＋ 9. 24, or & = . —9 8. 


cover its value.  - | 


- 


Example. A perſon, being aſked what was his 2 e, | . | 
ſwered, that 4 of his age multiplied by 1 of his age | 


; grey a prog equal to his age: what was his age? 


Calling his age æ, we ſhall have, by the conditions of | 


i 
the queſtion, 


— 


| = 48 x by the ſecond rule 
and 3 * = 48 by the ſeventh rule, | 
and & S 2 = 16 by the third rule. 


2. If there are two unknown quantities, then there muſt 


be two equations ariſing from the conditions of the 


- 2 


oy 
D for x=10 + 10 = 40 + 19, 18 the ſame with f 


s = 40 + 10, the —10 and +10 Rue each other. | 
In the ſame manner x + 10 = 4%, isredueed to # = 40 | 


| 3 | 
In the ſame manner, in the equation az Te g eb, by | 
_ dividing each fide by a + e, we get the equation 2 = | 


2 


of the means divided by the other 


Example. Suppoſe 
| Weser — =... N 
Solution of [imple equations. 1. After an equation is 
formed (ſee EguaTioN) if you have only one unknown 
quantity, then, by the preceding rules, bring it to ſtand | 
Sn on one ſide, ſo as to have-gone, but known quan- 
tities on the other ſide; by which means you will diſ- | 


queſtion ; ſuppoſe the quantities x and y. The rule is, | 


/ 


: 


- volved, with the value you deduce from that 


R 'E D 2 
4 1 4 + | 
5 a N 3 
JY : P ge 


to find a value: of x. or y from each of the equations, 
ind then by putting theſe two values equal to each 
other, there will ariſe a new equation inyolvin only 


Example. .., | 
a "Rs difference 4; let s and 4 be given, an 


Zauppoſe the quantities to be * and y; 
3 then, by the queſtion, x + y=5, and 
= 4 r = dj; whenee + 25=y=d+y5; - 
| and, by tranſpoſition, 25 2 d; ſo 
that dividing; by 2, we have y = 


s —y=4 Þy AA, ant by comparing the valne 


—5—-4 of x, viz. 5 — y, we find & 
1 : s * ö 12 1 1 2 F | ho f 18 | 25 a * 
9 Ef, or 2 4 and d. 


2 viding by 2, the value of . , 5 
1 as expreſſed in the margin. 
3. When in one of the given equations, the unknown 
quantity is of one dimenſion, and in the other of a higher 
dimenſion; ydu muſt, find a value of the unknown quan- 
tity from that equation where it is of one dimenſion, and 
then raiſe that value to the power of the unknown quan- 
tity in the other equation; and by comparing it, ſo in- 


equation, you will obtain an equation that will have 
only one unknown quantity and its powers: that is, 
when you have two equations of different dimenſions,” if 
you cannot reduce the higher to the ſame dimenſion with 
the lower, you muſt raiſe, the lower to the ſame dimen-: 
fon with the hight. onto a 
Example. The ſum of two quantities, and the differ- 
ence of their ſquares, being given, to find the quantities 
themſelves. Suppoſe them to be x and y, their ſums, 
and the difference of their ſquares & Then, 
x*—y*=0d ARES „ 
ne ene 
e io prot th > 
A Y = = 25 4 


„ * » 1 . 1 2 
- 

Ws. 

LE 


13 


25 1 e 7 


| FP — i avs | 


4. If there are three unknown quantities, there muſt be 
three equations in order to determine them, By compar- 
ing which you may, in all cafes, find an equation involv- 
ing only one unknown quantity; which may be reſolved 
by the rules for reduction of equations already mentioned. 
From three equations involving any three unknown quan- 
tities, x, „, and x, to deduce two equations involving 
only two unknown quantities, the following rule will 
always ſerve: find three values of x from the three 
given equations; then, by comparing the firſt and ſecond 
value, you will find another equation. involving only y 
and z ; again, by comparing the firſt and third, you 
will find another equation involving only y and x: and, 
laſtly, thoſe equations are to be ſolved by the ſecond 
direction. Io Co one 
(1 2—y—2 
* +2y+ 32 20 then 12 202732 


2427286 2 
„ | 


18—32—32 
; 2 ; * 
12 -= = 20 - 23 32 


| 4 2 T 


Theſe two laſt equations involve only y and 5 and are 
to be reſolved by the ſecond direction. Thus 
$25. 5+ 32 —2 2 20 — 122 8 
# 9+22z=8, _ | 
136 — 37 6 242722 
— : WoL by 
| „18 22 1ſt} | 
whence y = j 14 = 4 28 | value, 
and 8 —2212-—4z: 
2822 12— 824 S 
2 8 2 e ral bh 
1 7 (822) 4 | | 
25 x (=12—y—3) = 6. 11 
This method is general, and will extend to all equations 
_ that involve three unknown quantities; but there are 
1 4 | | often 


_—  — 


5 . 
8 * 8 
" 6 3 4 2 * * 
1 4 wy 4 
0 13 8 1 . 


often o deduce a 
involving only one unknown quantity, which' are beſt 
learned from practice. For other examples, ſee Equa- | 

TION. Fa 


Solution of eienr ö equations: In the ſolution of any | 


queſtion, where you have got an equation that involves 
only one unknown quantity, but involves at the ſame 
time the ſquare of that quamtity, and the product of it 
_ multiplied 


is called an adfected quadratic equation, which may be 


reſolved by the following rules: 1. Tranſpoſe all the | 
terms that involve the unknown quantity to one fide, 


and the known terms to the other fide of the equation. 
2. If the ſquare of the unknown quantity is multiplied 
by any coefficient, you are to divide all the terms by 


that coefficient; that the coefficient of the ſquare of the | 


known quantity may be unit. 3. Add to both ſides 
hs L e half the coefficient prefixed to the un- 


known quantity itſelf,” and the fide of the equation that 
involves the unknown quantity will then be a complete 
ſquares 4. Extract the ſquare root from both ſides of 


the equation, which you will find, -on one fide, always 
to be the unknown quantity with half the foreſaid co- 
efficient ſubjoined to it; ſo that by tranſpoſing this half, 


you may. obtain the value of the unknown _——_ | 
quadratic | 


prefſed in known terms. Thus, ſuppoſe 
: equation to be = 5 oh 


be 7 a _ 
Add the ſquare of it „ + 742 SIN at 
to both ſides, - 3 


Extract the root 5 + 5 . VN : 


f Here it is to be eber bed, das” the 8 WS et 


quantity, as + a*, may be +a, or —a and hence all 
quadratic equations admit of two ſolutions. Alſo, ſince 


the ſquares of all quantities are poſitive, it is evident | | 


that the ſquare root of a negative quantity is imaginary, 
and cannot be aſſigned. However, the following exam- 
ples will illuſtrate the rules for quadratic equations. 
Example 1: The ſum of two quantities is 32, and their 
product 2403 required the quantities th 
poſe them to be x and y: then 5 
= „* ＋ y=32; and x = 32 —=y. 
. &y = 240; and xy = = | 
hp 


— 


and 325-9 24 


tranſpoſe 5 = 32y —½]ů . 
add 1632, y* — 32 + 256 = —-240+256 
extract V, y—16 = Vis 9 
and y== 16 +16=20 
2 wn(=325)) 2 


| therefore 32 — = 


Example 2. Three merchants join ſtocks ; .. EEEEDS 
| S 12, ſo that p=43 
ſum of the ſecond and third man's ſtock amounted to 
In trading they gained 481. more than their | 


the firſt was leſs than that of the ſecond by 137. and the 


177 
| * ſtock was; and the firſt man's ſhare of the gain 
was 

gain 

Suppoſe I | 
2|x+y+2 = 5= the whole ſtock. 

5$+48 = the whole gain 

x+13=y 0 Es 

J+3=H%8,- 

x+y+z = 175 rx 

S=175+x _ 

s +48 = 223 «„ 

175 + x:223+*::x:78 

* + 223x = 78x + 13650. 

* + 145 * = 13650 


x* 


By thequeſtion | 
— — 
2, 6 


| 3 3 
By the * . 


* + 145 ＋ 822 = 8906,25 

* + 72,5 = 4/18906,25 = 137, 

2 13755 — 7255 = 65 e e 5 
=x+13=78. is 


E And 
See Duadratic EQUATION. | | | 

There is another method of reſolving quadratic equa- 
tions by taking away the ſecond term, in the manner 
directed under TRANSFORMATION of equations : thus, 


| 


3 + {p for a, we ſhall have * = f * VNN 


ls required each man's ſtock and ſhare of the | 


if we ſubſtitute, in the equation & Dr 


y ſome known quantity; then you have what | 


caſizx and ſliorter methods, to deduce an equation | | which expreſſion agrees with the refult of the preceding 


—_— 


| Cubic Ep Aton. 


E 


emſelves? Sup-| 


xz y, = to repreſent each man's ſtock | 
Z 3. * =p—m+ v = 37 25 ＋2 7. 


Solution biquadratic | 
be found by 9 
Let the ſecond term be taken away, as directed under 


| theſe two quadratic equations. 


. 
65+78+97+48=288 the whole gain | 
18[y's gain = 931. 125. and xs = 116/. 85. 


Let us ſuppo 


343 = — 429 


tive roots muſt 


Vor. IV. No 29g. 


1 5 


Ly N ** . © «a>, 
7 1 i = "I - * * : * k 
4 * 4 ] * 1 15 


Solution of cubic equations. The ſecond term of a cubic 
equation can be taken away, ſo that it may be trans- 
formed to this form #* * + gx +r = 0. See TRANS 
FORMA TION 1 | Sa | A 
e that x =a +6; and x* + 44 + 
r=za*+$3a*b+3ab* +6'+ gxz+7r = a: 
+34b xa+b+Þ' +qr+r=0' + 3abs 
+ 1 + 9* + 7 = (by ſuppoſing 3 2 9 = 

L i „ and conſequently a. — E ug +r = 03 or, a*+ | 
27a® # VE he 


1 al = 


Suppoſe ai = x, and you have z*+rz 
* N 2 n . 


= FP „ HO TD 3 pe 
= 5 which is à quadratic, the reſolution whereof | 


17 Ve 75 = , and 
Ad + e 
Vin and 


eVV A 2 
3 wlll Ls DEE: Re 


„ 
” : 
- 


3 A 4 "Fd 1 +2 
„ 17 TH 


in which expreſſions there are only known quantities. 


This method is commonly called Cardan's rule. See 


Again, a; ry equation may be reduced to this form, 
and the valye of diſcovered, without exterminating the 
ſecond term. _ 5 ee e ee e 
X3 ae 32 — 3 4* — 2127 | 


+39**=p* þ = 03 which, by ſuppoſing 


x=2+þ, will be reduced to x3 * —34Z—2r =0, 

| in which the ſecond term is wanting. But, from what 

is advanced above, it follows that z = af r+ 7 — 4 
2 72 3 . 92 2 ; i 3 

+ 4 7 — Vi = (if you ſuppoſe that the cubic 
root of the binomial f Vr is n + Vn) = m + 

[n- Vn = am. And, lince x =z + , it fol- 
. lows that #x=p+2m. But, as the ſquare root of any 


quantity is twofold, ſo the cubic root is threefold, and 
can be expreſſed three different ways. See Roor. 


Example. Let it be required to find the roots of the 


| equation x*—12#* +41x—42 = 0. 
_ Comparing the coefficients of this 


equation with thoſe 
of the general equation, viz. 1 PIPER * 
nenn e, 


rens 

| 37 (='40 — 39) = 4, 
=} nd ena Bot 
— 42, ſo that 23. And conſequently * q* = g — 
and r + | 


ſo that q 


2 2739 an /r*—-93 = 3 + / 3 8 
| Now the cu ic root of this binomial is WT ; 
L vV—+ (=m + Vn); whence, EI 

1. xEp+amz42=> «© 
2. x=þ=m=y/—3n=4+tlyv4=;s=2= 


"YI 
So that the three roots of the propoſed equation are 
2 andy. + = 20 | | 

ations. The roots of theſe may 
em to cubic ones, Thus: | 


TRANSFORMATION. of equations; _ 3 
And let the equation that reſults, be *“ * + qx* + rx 


+ 5 = 0. Suppoſe this biquadratic to be the product ef 


«„ Tes TF = 0. 
x'—ex+g=0 
"4, 


„rege 


| Where e is the coefficient of x in both equations, but 


affected with contrary ſigns ; becauſe when the ſecond 
term is wanting in an equation, the ſum of the affirma- 
equal to the ſung of the negative. 
Compare now the propoſed equation with the above 
V Too product, 
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product, and che reſpective terms put equal to each | 


— <( 


other, will -give ＋ 2 — e = q, eg 07 = Io and 
; wad it follows, that Wy TY =9q + e*, and 


= and conſequently, f + g.+ g —/ (= 28) 


27% T 4K 
8 ſud 5 be diſcovered by the method of reſolving 


IN AG 
n Wa 571 1 1 — TE. _ 04S | 4 7 n Fol. 


manner you will find, by  ſubtraftion, &c. 7 = 


83 t, —— — nr 

f and fxg (=) = 157 F270 Om 
21 and, multiplying by 4, and ranging the terms, 
K TW. 155 53 
you have this equation, e* + 24 * q* - Xe 
— r* = 0... Suppoſe e = y, and it becomes y3 + 
4 7 2 „So, an equation whoſe 


cubic equations. 0 | 88 3 
Then the values of y being found, their ſquare roots 


will give e (ſince ) Se); and having e, you will find | 


F and g, from the equations f=7 "ec, and g= 


3 
. 


2 


Laſtly, extracting the roots of the equa- 


tions K* 4 ex + o, and „ Sex + pg = o, 


you will find the four roots of the biquadratic + 


Or you may find the roots of a biquadratic, without 


- ahi the values of x will be 


* + qa* + r4 Hs =03 for either x = — e 


Ve- ½% or x= Ie Ee* — pg. 


taking away the ſecond term. Suppole it to be of this 
x*'w 4 p x3 — 24 5 3 7 1 4 =o 
. 


e — 7d 


and x =p +a = Vp + 1 
where a” is equal to the root of the cubic equation 
r 


N Every equation has as many roots as the unknown quan- 


tity of the firſt term has dimenſions, or as the exponent | 


there are ſucceſſions of them: thus, in the quadratic * 


cequation has two roots, one affirmative + 2, and the 
other negative - 3. Alſo in the cubic equation x3 — 


thereof contains units. 5 3 
All equations have as many affirmative roots as there are 
permutations of ſigns; and as many negative roots as 


4 x — 6 =v, there is only one ſucceſhon of ſigns, 
+ +; and one permutation of them, + — ; hence the 


34 —1l0x þ 24 = o, there are two permutations of 


figns, + — and — +; and only one ſucceſſion, — —: 
| Hence its roots are found to be two affirmative, + 2 and 


For the methods 


+ 4; and only one negative, — 3. 


tions, by means of their limits and ſerieſes, ſee Ap- 
© PROXIMATION and EQUATION. Wo 
See on the ſubject of this article Maclaurin's Algebra, 


part i. chap. 10, 11, 13. part ii. chap. 8. 


RE TUcTION of intereſt of the public debt. See Foxp. 5 


REDUCTION of curves. e ER if 
RE DC TION of a figure, deſign, or draught, is- the mak- 


See CURVE. 


ing a copy thereof, either larger or ſmaller than the ori- 
ginal; {till preſerving the form and proportion. | 
The great uſe of the proportional COMPASSES is in the 


relluction of figures, &c. whence they are alſo called | 


There are various methods of reducing figures, &c. 


compaſſes of reduction. 


1 . 


the moſt eaſy is by means of the pENTAGRAPH, or pa- 


rallelogram ; but this has its defects. Tbe beſt and molt 


uſual methods of reduction are as follow: 


To reduce a figure, as ABC DE (Tab. III. Geometry, 
jig. 81.) into a leſs compaſs. About the middle of the 
figure, as x, pitch on a point; and from this point draw 
lines to its ſeveral angles A, B, C, &c. then drawing 
the line ab parallel to AB, bc parallel to B C, &c. 
ou will have the figure abc de ſimilar to AB CDE. 


If the figure abcde had been required. to be enlarged, 


there needed nothing but to produce the lines from the 
point beyond the as 2D, 3 C, &c. and to draw 


W 
lines, viz. DC, 1 KC. parallel to the 10 dc, 


x4 1300 , e - TAL. 7 ue ts 


cb, &e. 


— — —_ ory — r — —— — eee r 


3 


of approximating to the roots of equa- 


KE D 
933 8 # 5 N 


Jo reduce u figure by the angle of proportion. Suppoſe the 
figure ABCDE Og. 925 e to be amade 
in the proportion of the line AB to a5 g. 83.): 
draw the indefinite line G H /fig. 84.) and, from G to 
H, Tet off the line AB; on G deſcribe the arch H1; 
ſet off the line ab as à chord on HI, and draw GI. 
Then with the angle 16 H you have all the meaſures of 
the figure to be drawn. Thus, to lay down the point c, 
take the interval BC, and upon the porn G deſcribe 
the arch K L; alſo on the point G deſcribe MN; and 
r a with the diſtance MN deſcribe an arch cuttin; 
the preceding one in c, which will determine the fide 
be. And, after the ſame manner, are all the other ſides 
and angles to be deſeribed. The fame proceſs will alfo 
ſerve to enlarge the figure. AER 6 
To reduce a figure by a ſcale. Meaſure all the ſides of the 
figure, e. gr. ABCD E, by a ſcale; and lay down the 
ſame meaſures reſpectively, from a ſmaller ſcale, in the 
proportion required. 8 eee ee 
To reduce a map, defigh, or figure, by ſquares. Divide 
| the original into little ſquares, and divide a freſh paper 
of the dimenſions required, into the fame number of 
quares; which are to be larger or leſs than the former, 
as the map is to be enlarged or diminiſhed. 
This done, in every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw 
What you find in its correſpondent one in the firſt. 
| REDUCT10N to the ecliptic, in Aftronomy, is the differenc 
between the argument of latitude, as NP (Jab. Aftron. 
fig. 26.) and an arch of the ecliptic NR, mtercepted be- 
tween the place of a planet, and the node N. 


n — 


To find the reduction. The angle of inclination PN R, 
and the argument of latitude NP, being given, find, 


by the doctrine of ſpherics, the arch NR, ſubtract 
NR and NP from each other, the remainder is the 
n oo 3 hn | 


REpvcrtoN into firfl matter, is a term which alchemiſts 
5 — whe they find their ſubſtances putrefy, and grow 
e * . | . 


Rxpocrrox is more particularly uſed for the converting 


of a dry matter into a liquid, particularly into water; 
which by the alchemiſts is held the principle of all 


9 
I things. 


The reduction of metals into their firſt matter, or prin- 
ciples, according to theſe philoſophers, can only be ef- 
fected by mercury; nothing elſe being able to looſen 
the fixed ſulphur of metallic bodies, which binds them 
together. | "IS. 2 5 4” RG 


: Rrpucriox, in Metallurgy, is the bringing back metal- 
line ſubſtances, which have been changed into ſcoriæ or 


| aſhes, or otherwiſe diveſted of their metallic form, into 
their natural and original ſtate of metals again. Cra- 
- mer's Art of Aﬀaying, p. x85, 50.7055 7 88 
All metals and ſemi-metals may be reduced by proper 
management, whatever have been their changes, except 
only zinc, which having been burnt to aſhes, admits of 
no reduction. But the mixture of gold and filver was 
never yet radically diſſolved by any experiment, whatever 
ſome may have imagined. Even ſome earths will turn 
into metals by the admixture and intimate union of a 
phlogiſton, or inflammable principle; but theſe metals 
never need any ſuch principle to aſſiſt their reduction. 
See REVIVIFICATION, MM | | ; 


REDUCTION, in Surgery, denotes an operation whereby 


a diſlocated, luxated, or fractured bone is reſtored to its 
former place. Reduction, or repoſition, is always to be 
performed before any remedy be applied.  _ 
REDUTT, in Military Affairs. See REDuer, 
REDUNDANCY, or RE DUN DANcE, a fault in diſcourſe, 
conſiſting in the uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. | 
Words perfectly ſynonymous are redundant, and ought 
to be retrenched. Redundancy neceſſarily makes the ſtyle 
| weak and languid. See PLEON As MW. 
REDUNDANT hyperbola is a curve of the higher kind, 
thus called, becauſe it exceeds the conic ſection of that 
name in the number of its hyperbolical legs; being 2 
triple hyperbola, with ſix hyperbolical legs. 
REDUNDANT interval, in Mufic, is uſed for an interval 
exceeding the truth by a comma. | | | 
Some apply redundant to an interval exceeding a diatonic 
| interval by a ſemitone minor; but this is more uſually 
called a ſuperfluous interval. See INTERVAL. and 
YECOND. on os a EE 
REDUPLICATION, in Rhetoric, a figure whereby a verſe 
begins with the ſame word as the preceding one ends 
with. Sce ANADIPLOS1S. ' ng aro 
REDUPLICATION, in Logic, is a kind of condition ex- 
preſſed in a propoſition, indicating or aſſigning the man- 
ner wherein the predicate is attributed to the fubject. 
'The uſual reduplicating words are, quatents, as, 1 fur as, 
conſidered as, inaſmuch as, &c. Hence, 8 25 


— 


REDUPLICATIVE propoſtions, are ſueli wherein the ſub- 
ject is repeated, with ſome circumſtance op condition. 
| 83 Thus, 


* 


i on lp N 2 


25 8 
57 - 
1 
R | 
* 25 


r git I. ec F335 RICET: bY » 8771 N ern te; ; 
Thus, Meng as. men, are rational; kings, as kings, are 


ſubjef to none but God. 


REDUVIA, in Medicine, a word uſed by ſome for a whit-. 
low, and by others for a painful crack, or other diforder 


about the nails, either of the fingers or toes. 
RED UX, in Ghem/try. See RE Dur. 
REE, Rx, Rxis, or Res, alittle Portu 
nearly equal to the late French denier, 
third part of the Engliſh farthing. © 
The ree is both a current and an imaginary money; the 
Portugueſe uſually reckoning. by rees, as the Spaniards 
by maravedis. See CoIN. | 
REED, arundo, in Botany, a genus 


ournois, or to a 


of the triandria digynia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is of the graſs tribe; 
the flowers grow in ſpikes, and are included in a chafff 


which 8 oblong and pointed, and opens with two 


valves; the petals of the flowers are bivalve, having a 


down at their baſe, and three hairy ſtamina; in the 


centre is ſituated an oblong germen, with two flender - 
inted feed, | 


ſtyles; the germen becomes an oblong x | 
with long down adhering to the baſe. There are fix 


- ſpecies: the common marſh reed; the manured reed, or | | 
donax of Dioſcorides, ſometimes called by gardeners the 


ever-green, reedz the Indian variegated reed of Theo- 
Chealtus, with another ſpecies of bamboe ; the reed with 


the Eaſtern reed with a narrow leaf and a full ſtalk, of 


| te Ea ſtalk, and leaves pointed at both ends; and 
e Turks make their writing pens. See BAM 


which | 
Bot, CaNnE, &c. 
The firſt ſort is common by 


gardens, and for other purpoſes. The ſecond fort, 
though a native of a warm country, will bear the cold 


of our ſevereſt winters; and if kept ſupplied with water | 
in dry weather, will grow ten or twelve feet in the ſame 


ſummer. The ſtalks of this ſort are brought from Por- 


tugal and Spain, and are uſed by the weavers, as alſo to 
make Hſhing rods. , The third ſort is ſuppoſed to be a 


variety of the ſecond : the two ſorts of bamboe are of 


great ſervice to the inhabitants of India, who make moſt | 


of their common utenſils of the ſtems of theſe canes, 


which grow to a prodigious magnitude. See BAMBOE. 
The leaves of the fourth ſort make part of the package | 
of tea cheſts, being faſtened together fo as to form | 


| kind of mat. The fifth ſort is rare in Europe, though 
the moſt common on the coaſt of Malabar. 


The root of the arundo donax of Dioſcorides, attracts 


any matter lodged in wounds, if powdered and applied 
to them with wine; or if it is taken freſh and reduced to 
powder with an onion, or mixed with honey. Oribas 
de Morb. Cur. lib. iii. ca 
_ ariſing from diſlocation 1 
the Sh The green leaves cut and 
to cute the eryſipelas. Poor people boil the flowers 
in water or in beer, which they mix with honey, and 


drink, after being filtrated, to cure coughs, oppreſſions 


of the breaſt, and conſumptions. The ancients made 


ð OOTY | 
REED, Indian flowering, in Botany. See Canna. 


REED, calamus, likewiſe denotes a Jewiſh meaſure, other- 


* 


wWwuo.iſe called ANNA. 


» 


RED, Ezetiel's. See EzEKIEL's reed. 


Ren p, in the Manufacture of Tapeſtry. See TAPESTRY. 


REERD mace, in Botany. See Typ . 
REep./parrow, in Ornithology. See Reed SrarROW. 


REEDS, in a Firesſbip, are made up in ſmall bundles of | 


about twelve inches in circumference, cut even at both 
ends, and tied each with two bands. There are two 
kinds of them; the long, which are four feet; and the 

| ſhort, which are two feet five inches in length. Some 
of them are ſingly dipped, i. e. at one end; the reſt are 

_ dipped at both ends, in a kettle of melted compoſition. 
After being immerſed about ſeven or eight inches in this 
Preparation, and then drained, they are ſprinkled over 
with pulveriſed ſulphur upon a tanned hide. See Figt- 
Kl 
tion of a fail, comprehended between the top or bottom, 
and a row of e det-holes parallel thereto. 'The inten- 
tion of the reef is to reduce the ſurface of the fail in 
proportion to the increaſe of the wind ; for which pur- 

| Pole there are ſeveral reefs parallel to each other in the 
_ Tuperior fails, whereby they may be ſtill farther dimi- 
niſhed, in order to correſpond with the feveral degrees 
of the gale. The top-ſails of ſhips are uſually furnifhed 
with three reefs, parallel to the yard; and there are al- 
ways three or four reefs, parallel to the bottom, on thoſe 
main- ſails and fore-ſails, which are extended upon 
. booms; a circumſtance common to many of the fmall 
veſſels. Falconer. PO I; e 
9 | 


n 


1 
e e i | REEFIN 
gueſe copper coin, | 


; the ſides of rivers and ſtand- | | 
ing waters, and is uſed for making hedges m kitchen 


32. It alſo removes pains | 
limbs, and carries off pains in 
None are ſaid 


flutes and other muſical inſtruments of the reed. James's | 


id. £46 | | | 
EF (reef, Dutch) in Navigation, denotes a certain por- | 


REEL, in 


— 


NEE 


:. of the water. * * ä X E 

REEF band, in Sea Language, a piece of canvas, ſewed 

acroſs the ſail; to ſtrengthen it in the place where the 
e- let holes of the reefs are formed. ky tf | 


* 


G, in Sea Language, the operation of reducing 
a fafl, by taking in one or more of the res, which is 
performed by lines, points, or knittles. The top-fails 
are always, and the courſes generally, reefed with 


POINTS, which are flat braided pieces of cordage, whoſe 


lengths are nearly double the circumference of the yard. 

Theſe, being ine | 
the ſail by means of two knots in the middle, one of 
which is before, and the other behind the reef band. 


expedition, they are lowered down, and made to ſhiver 


'Fhe extremities of the reef are then drawn up to the 


yard-arms by an aſſemblage of pullies communicating 
with the deck, termed the reef-rackle; and they are ſe- 


curely faſtened to the yard-arms by fmall cords, called 


is then laid ſmoothly over the yard, in ſeveral folds or 
doubles; and the whole is completed by tying the 

oints above the yard, ſo as to bind the reef cloſe up to 
it. The courſes of large ſhips are reefed either witli 
points or fmall cords, which are thence called reef<lines, 
In the latter caſe, the line is paſſed ſpirally through the 
eyelet-holes of the reef, and over the head of the ſail al 
ternately, and afterwards ſtrained as tight as poſſible. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the reef: line is ſome- 


rted in the eyelet-holes, are fixed in 


In order to reef the top-ſails with greater facility and 


in the wind, Which conſiderably relaxes their tenſion. 


Ritr alſo dehotes4 Wain of rol; lying nent the Tibfite = 


EARINGS. The ſpace of fail, comprehended in the ref, 


times paſſed: round the yard, and ſometimes only round 


the head of the ſail z and each of theſe methods has its 
advocates. But if it ſhould appear eſſential to prevent 
the friction by which a fail is galled between the line 


and the yard, and as the rope-bands are ſufficient to 
_ fuitain the effort of the fail, it is better to paſs the line 


only round the ſail, provided that the turns are inſerted 
through the roband· legs; a circumſtance carefully prac- 
tiſed by every ſkilful ſailor. The ſame reaſon may be 
alledged in favour of rying the points of the courſes? in 


be thruſt forward between the head of the fail and the 
yard; and the fore- end of the faid point ſhould come aft 
over the head of the fail, and alſo under the yard; and 
thus eroſſed over the head of the ſail, the point ſhould be 


tied on the upper fide of it as ſtraight as poſſible: 


extended, and the two ends brought over the yard, and 


the fame manner; i. e. the after-end of the point ſhould 


When a ſail is reefed at the bottom, it is done by &xrT- i 


TLES, which, being thruſt through the! eyelet-holes 
thereof, are tied firmly about the ſpace of canvas of which 


the bolt-rope. 'Fheſe knittles are accordingly removed 
as ſoon as the reef is let out. Falconer: ; | 
EEF-tackle, is a rope which paſſes from the 


R decle id 3 


at the topſail-yard-arm, where it communicates with 


| through a hole in the yard, and is afterwards attached to 
| a cringle, a little below the loweſt reef. It is uſed to 
the top-ſail yards, in order to lighten the ſail, the weight 
of which would otherwiſe render it 
form this operation. Falconer. 


office of ree/ing. © OK, "MW 
There are various kinds of reels; ſome very ſimple, 
in uſe are, 4 


1. A little reel, held in the hand, conſiſting of three 


pieces of wood, the biggeſt and longeſt whereof (which 


3 


does not exceed a foot and a half in length, and a quarter 


of an inch in diameter) is traverſed by two other pieces, 


diſpoſed different ways. | 


very difficult to per- 


the reef is compoſed, and. knotted on the lower fide of 


block at the top-maſt- head, and thence to another block 
another rope, called its pendant, that runs downwards 


pull the ſkirts of the reefs cloſe up to the extremities of 


the Manufa#tories, a machine : ſerving. for che N 


others very complex. Of the former kinds thoſe moſt 


2. The common reel, or windlace, which. turns upon a 


pivot, and has four flights, traverſed by long pins, or 
ſticks, whereon the ſkain to he reeled is put; and 

Which are drawn 
the ſkain. 


Other reels, uſed in particular arts, are explained under 


their particular articles; as the reel uſed in milling of 
filk, under the article M11.11nG ; and that in the reel- 
ing or winding of filks, under the article of 81L K, &c. 
REEL of the log, in Navigation. See LOG. 2525 | 
REELING, in the Mann/a#ories, the winding of thread, 
ſilk, cotton, or the like, into a ſkain, or upon a bottom, 
to prevent its entangling. | 


| It is alſo uſed for the charging or diſcharging of bobbins, 


or quills, to uſe them in the manufacture of different - 


ſtuffs, as thread, filk, cotton, &c. 
© Reeliny is 
© engines. 


* 


cloſer, or opened wider, according to 


performed different ways, and by different 
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REEMING irons, a kind of chiſſels, broader than ordi- 
nary, uſed for opening the ſeams of ſhips, before they 
5 are caulked. e . e . 
REEN 'moſſa, a name uſed by ſome for the mountain co- 
ralloides, or rein-deer moſs. 38 
RE-ENTERING angle, in Fortification. See ANGLE, 
] os: For TiFICATION according to MH. Vauban's ff 
ere i Pe | | CIO > 
RE-ENTRY, in Law, the reſuming or retaking that poſ-| 
_ - ſeſſion which any one had lately foregone.  _ 
As, if I make a leaſe of land, or tenement, I do thereby 
_ forego the poſſeſſion : and if I condition with the leſſee, 
chat, for non-payment of the rent at the day, it (hall be 
lau ful for me to re-enter; this is as much as if I condi- 
tioned to take again the lands, &. into my own hands, 
and to recover the poſſeſſion by my own act, without 
the aſſiſtance of judge, or other proceſs. bes 
EER county. See RR. EY 
REEVE, in Ornithology, the name of a bird which is the 
female of the avis pugnax.z the male of which, from the 
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page, where ſomething, omitted in the text, is added; 
and which is to be inſerted, either in reading or copying. 
A copyiſt muſt be very expert at taking references. 
References are alſo uſed in books, where things being but 
imperfectly handled, the reader is directed to ſome other 
art or place where they are more amply explained. 
Dictionaries are full of references dented by ſee, or vide. 
By means of theſe references the dictionary writer ſettles 
a correſpondence between the ſeveral parts of his work, 
and may give his diftionary moſt of the advantages of a 
el neee. 22 
Indices or tables are only references to the ſeveral parts 
of the work, where the ſeveral matters are handled. 


REFERENDARY, referendarins, in Ancient Cuſtoms, an 


officer who exhibited the petirions of the people to the 
king, and acquainted the judges with his commands. 
An officer of this kind, Spelman obſerves, we had in 
England, in the time of the Saxons. 'The like office was 
afterwards diſcharged by others, called maſters of re- 
ueſts. | pn 


long feathers round his neck, is called the RUFFE. REFINING, the art or act of purifying a thing; or of 


Rneve of a church is the guardian of it, or the cuURCH- 
warden. | Wo 28 . 
80 fhire-reef is the 8HERIFEF, or guardian of a county; 
and port-reeve, the warden of a port, or haven. 

REEVING, in the Sea Language, is the putting a rope | 
through any hole, as the channel of a block, &c. 
Hence, to pull a rope out of a block, is called unreeving. 
RE-EXCH AN GE, in Commerce, a ſecond payment of the 
price of exchange, or rather the price o 


a new ex- 


rendeting it finer, clearer and purer. 1 
Refining is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of metals, fugar, and 
ſalt. ; 9 55 | | 

The REFINING of gold is 13 three ways; either 
with antimony; with ſublimate, or with aqua fortis; 
which laſt method, much the moſt ufual and leaſt dan- 
gerous of the three, is called departing or parting, the 
proceſs whereof ſee under DerakT and Quarta 
TION. | 


change, due upon a bill of exchange that comes to be | RE#INING or PurtFicaTION of gold with antimony. 


proteſted; and to be refunded the bearer, by the drawer 
or indorſer. See EXCHANGE. > 
The occaſion of re-exchange is, when the bearer of a bil] 
af exchange, after proteſting it, for want either of ac- 


ceptance, or of payment, borrows money on his own | 


0 romiſe, bond, or the like; or draws a bill of exchange 
in the place where the payment was to be made, on the 


4 perſon who furniſhed the firſt for which he pays a ſecond | - 218578 a 
oil; then cleared from the oil, ſo as to remain only of 


exchange; which, being added to the firſt already paid, 
the drawer of the firſt bill is anſwerable for two ex- 
changes, properly called exchange, and re-exchange. 
- The bearer of a proteſted bill has a right to recover both 
_ the one and the other on the drawer. Yet the ſimple 
proteſtation which the bearer makes in the act of proteſt, 
that he will take up a like ſum at ee for want 


of his bill being accepted or paid, is not ſufficient to en- 


title him to demand the reimburſement of his re- exchange, 
unleſs he make it appear, that he has actually taken up 
money in the place whereon the bill was drawn. 


Otherwiſe, the re-exchange wili only amount to the reſti- F 


tution of the firſt exchange, with intereſt, the expences 
F 0 proteſting, and thoſe of the journey, if there have 
been any. 1 r 2 
If a bill of exchange, payable to the bearer or order, 
come to be proteſted, the re-exchange is only due upon 
the drawer for the place where the remittance was made, 
not for thoſe places Where it may have been negociated ; | 
at leaſt, the drawer has a right to be refunded his re- | 
exchange for thoſe places, by the indorſer. ' | 
Indeed the re-exchange. is due from the drawer upon all 
places where a power of negociation is given by the bill; 
- and upon all others, if the power of negociating be 
indefinite. | LOS eels 5 
_ Laſtly, the intereſt of the re- exchange, of the expences of | 
the proteſt, and the journey, are only due from the day | 
of the demand. % ³o»»- rand os F: 
It is ſuppoſed to be the G1BeLins driven out of Italy by 
the faction of the Guelphs, and ſheltered at Amſterdam, 
- who firſt eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of  re-exchange, on pre- 
- tence of the. intereſts, damages, and expences they un- 
derwent, when the bills given them for. the effects they 


had been obliged to abandon, were not accepted, but 


came to be proteſted. „ 
RE-EXTENT, in Law, a ſecond extent made upon lands | 
or tenements, on complaint that the former extent was 
partially made. See EXTERN Tr. 5 | 
REFECTION, refe#ii9, among Monks and Ecclgſiaſtics, 
a ſpare meal or repaſt, juſt ſufficing for the ſupport of 
life. 3 


The proceſs for this purpoſe has been already deſeribed 
under the article Ax TIM ON, and need not be re- 
peated. We ſhall here add, that as the antimony is 
apt to ſwell in this operation, the crucible ought to be 
large enough to contain thrice the quantity of metal. 
But as the crucibles are apt to 8 and to be cor- 
roded by the ſulphureous matter, Scheffer recommends 
thoſe which have been ſteeped ſeveral days in linſead 


ſuch a degree of moiſtneſs, that ſome borax in fine pow- 
der may adhere and be ſpread all over the inner ſurface, 
and afterwards ſet by to dry ſlowly: with ſuch cRVci- 
'BLEsS, he ſays, he can perform two or three hundred 
fuſions. It is nevertheleſs adviſable, in a caſe where the 
veſſel is ſo apt to fail, to take precautions for preſerving 
its contents, in cafe of ſuch an accident; as inſerting it 
into another crucible, or placing a baſon underyeath. 
The ſeparation of metals from gold in this way is really 
_ occaſioned by the ſulphur of the antimony. - Sulphur 
has leſs affinity to the antimonial metal than to filver, 
copper, or the other metals commonly mixed with gold; 
and accordingly, when antimony and alloyed old + are 
_ melted together, the ſulphur of the antimony unites 
with and ſcorifies the alloy of the gold, while the gold 
falls to the bottom blended with the metal of the anti- 
mony, which laſt may be afterwards diſſipated from it 
by fire, as in the proceſs. Hence it appears, that this 
Purification of gold is a kind of dry PARTING; but it 
ſucceeds better than the dry parting by ſulphur alone, 
which being very volatile and inflammable, is in great 
meaſure diſſipated and conſumed, when it is employed 
alone, before it can ſeize the metals alloyed with gold. 
The ancient chemiſts called antimony the balneym regis, 
or the balneum ſalis, and the lupus metallorum, from this 
property which it poſſeſſes of purifying gold. However, 
it may be obſerved in general, that gold cannot be ſo ef- 


fectually purified by ſubſtances which operate upon the 1 


alloy and not upon the gold, as by thoſe which act upon 
the gold itſelf and not on the alloy. A ſmall portion of 
the gold is commonly retained in the fulphureous ſeoriz, 
together with the hoer or other metals with which it 
had been debaſed. The ſcoriæ of the laſt fuſiong, in 
which the ſulphur and metal of the antimony have ſuf- 
fered little ſeparation, are therefore to be reſerved for 
the ſame purpoſes again. From thoſe of the firſt, both 
the gold and ſilver may be recovered, by keeping them 
in fuſion in a crucible, and blowing off the antimonial 
| A8 in the manner directed for diſſipating it from 
gold. 5 8 


REP ECT 10 is alſo uſed, in Ancient Authors, for a duty or RE FININ G of gold l means of ſublimate. The proceſs is 


_ - ſervice incumbent on any perſon to provide meals for 
eccleſiaſtics, or even for princes. wo | 1 
REFECTORY, or REFECTUARY, refedorium, a ſpacious 
hall in convents, and other communities, where the 
monks, nuns, &c. take their refections or meals in 
common. | | | 
Ihe refefory of the Benedictines of St. George at Venice, 
: 28 by Palladio, is one of the fineſt in the world. 
viler. 2 | 
REFERENCE, in Mriting, c. a mark relative to an- 
other ſimilar one in the margin, or at the bottom of the 


"2 


begun like that with . antimony 3 i. e. in the ſame fur- 
nace, with the ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the ſame 

crucibles. | RY reg ied ho i! Ang ped 
The gold being melted in the crucible, they caſt in the 
ſublimate, not pulveriſed, but only broken in pieces. 
As to the proportion; to eight ounces of gold to be re- 
fined, they put an ounce or ounce and a half, or even 
two ounces, if the gold be of twenty-two carats ; three 
ounces if of twenty carats ; and four or fix ounces, if it 
only be from eighteen to twenty carats. In which laſt 
caſe, they part the ſublimate-into two; putting half at a 
| _ ſ 

7 


7 


RrrINING 0 


ſilver: hen either metal is in ſmall proportion, the 
other appears to be completely extracted by its proper | 


rects two-methods; diſtilling! off the menſtruum, and 


| theſe ways we cannot be certain of having the gold pure. 
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„ operation is over, leaves the gold from ei hteen o ö 
twenty-three caratg, according to its finenefs before. | 


fter this, they raiſe it farther by the fire, as follows: 
ry | put into the crucible with 
the melted Id, the crucib 
to ſmother the mineral; which done, the furnace is 
filled with charcoal, and the head put on. A quarter of 
© gible-bare, and give the gold air, i. er blow off all the 
aſhes, and other impurities that may be floating on the 
_ ofthe gold being carried off, by virtue of the ſublimate, 
it be found of à bright glittering-colour; after which it 
ingot. In this way 1 of lead, tin, and 
other metals may be ſeparate 
mercury of the ſublimate than it has to the others, and 
accordingly parting from the former to join itſelf to the 


n — is immediately covered up 
an hour aſterwards they take off the head, lay the eru- 

liquid gold, with a pair of bellows, the nozzle whereof 

This they repeat ao hid again, till all the inipeiiBics 

; is taken out of the crucible, and the gold is caſt into an 

the marine atid of the ſublimate having leſs affinity to the 
latter. 2 


The method of refining by ſublimate⸗ is both more com- | 


plete and cheaper than that by antimony : but they are 

Foth excecdingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſul- 

Phureous and arſenical exhalations; the only difference 

in their malignity conſiſting in this, that the poiſon of 
the antimony is flower than that of the ſublimate. 

| 76 5 by aqua regia. As this compound does 


not at all 4i 


as the ſilver is extracted by aqua fortis z and as the ex- 
traction of the filver by aqua fortis requires the quantity 
of ſilver in the mixt to exceed that of the gold; fo the 
extraction of the gold by aqua regia requires the gold to 


excced the filver: the two metals may be ſo proportioned, | 


that neither aqua fortis nor aqua regia ſhall be able to 
diſſolve either, till an addition is made to the quantity 
of one or the other metal. When the N of gold 
in the mixt amounts to ſo much as a third part of the 
filver (fee QuARTATION), aqua fortis leaves always a 
ſmall portion of the ſilver undiſſolved along with the 
gold; and in like manner, when the quantity of gold 
amounts to ſo much as a third of the ſilver, aqua regia 
| leaves a little of the gold undiſſolved along with the 


Aqua regia may be employed to purif from pla- 
tina, flyer, = baſe metals, - in the 7 
The Ga flatted into thin plates or reduced into grains, 
is to be put into about thrice its weight of moderately 
ſtrong aqua fortis, and the veſſel being ſet in a gentle 


heat, a little ſea-falt is to be added; the diſſolution will | 


immediately begin, with à conſiderable efferveſcence, 
and when the ien ceaſes, the addition of a little more 
ſea · ſalt will renew it; the injection of ſea ſalt is to be 
continued, by a little at a time, till the whole of the gold 
appears to be diſſolved; the quantity of ſalt requiſite is 
generally about a third of Th 
part of the ſolution is to be poured off, and the remain- 
dier paſſed through a double filter of paper; the undiſ- 
ſolved matter is to be waſhed two or three times with 
water in the filter, and this liquor poured to the reſt. 
For recoyering the gold from the ſolution, Cramer di- 


preeipitating the gold by mercury. But in either of 


Ihe purity of the gold is ſecured by precipitation with 
common green vitriol. The vitriol is to be diſſolved in 
cold water, the ſolution paſſed through a filter, and added 
in large quantity to the — of gold; the quantity of 
vitriol before its diſſolution ſh | 
times greater than that of the gold. As the precipitate 
falls lowly, the mixture is to be ſet by for twenty-four 
hours or more; the liquor, then become elear, t ough 
of a deep colour, is to be poured off; the browniſh 
poder at the bottom, boiled in a little aqua fortis, then 

_ Waſhed with water, and melted with the addition of 
2 little nitre. Gold, thus purified, appears to be per- 
fectly fine, which cannot be obtained by any other 
known means than can be 2 in the way of buſi⸗ 

ex 


neſs: and the proceſs is leſs expenſive than that by aqua | 


__ fortis, Lewis's Phil. Com. Techn. p. 159, Ke. 

1 of gold 222 See CEMENTATION. 
EFINING of: geld with lead and aſbes, or by cupellation. 
See rp {Lo and fon thug ho 2 * Fs iT 

RzrixiNG gold by fulpbur. See Dry PA re. 

Rtxrixning gold with witriolic acid. „ e e 

Rrrixixe of filuer. There are two ways of refining filver; 
the one. Wich lead, the other with fſaltpetre. The beſt 
Vol. V. Ne 300. | es) 55 


from gold by ſublimate; 


olve filver, the gold may be extracted by it 
from a mixture of gold and ſilver, in the ſame manner 


llowing manner. 


1e aqua fortis. The clear | 
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> cheapeſt is that with lead; though that with Galt 


who underſtand the proceſs of the latter; and princi- 
pally becauſe it is more quick and expeditious than cu- 
pellatioti: For the proceſſes in both theſe methods of 
refining filver, fee SiLvER 
ReFrNiNG of _ is only pet formed by giving the mi- 
neral matter ſeveral lotions before the melting it, and 
then giving it ſeveral repeated fuſions, See Corrs. 
REFINING of tin is perforined much after the ſame manner 
as that of copper. See Tin; © © 
Though we may diſtinguiſh two kinds of fineneſs of this 
metal: the one arifing from its fuſion ; that tin taken 
firſt out of the furnace wherein it is melted, being al- 
ways purer than that towards the bottom. | 
The other kind of fineneſs is that given the tin by adding 
: ſome other metal or mineral to it, to render it more ſo- 
norous, as well as brighter: ſuch is tin with antimony, 
Rewer, me oo EW N 
3 F iron is begun by the melting it. See 
RON; 5 | ; Hou, 
The greater degree of fuſion the mineral has, the more 
the metal is purified: but this firſt fuſion is not ſufſi- 
cient. To render the iron malleable, and fit it to en- 
dure the file, it muſt be melted a ſecond time in a fur- 
nace intermixed with charcoal ; a ſtrong blaſt of air 
being impelled on the ſurface of the metal, by which its 
fuſion 1s remarkably promoted. On diſcontinuing the 
- a#Qtion of the bellows, the iron thickens into a maſs 


with large heavy hammers, which are wrought by 


the fire till ready to melt; and at laſt reduced on the 


of vitreous ſcoria ſeparates both in the fuſion and the 
_ forging : the rough of IRON obtained fram ſome ores, 
loſes more than its weight in being made into 
The more the iron is heated in the fire; and the more. it 
is beaten, whether hot ot cold, the finer it always 
Steel is only iron refined. to à great degree by heating it, 
with ſome other ingredients, which cloſe up the pores, 
and heighten the grain thereof, . 
REFINING of lead is performed like that of moſt other im- 


4 


. „„ OE SS RE 
They alſo make effays of lead; not to refine it, but to 


metal. 


ſtrong lixiviums or leys of lime-water and eggs, ſhells 
and all, mixed and beaten together | 


only ferves to make the brown or coarſe ſugars; * 
When theſe are imported into Europe, the ſugar-bakers 


zone or rather a repetition of the firſt. 


Whites of eggs, and their ſhells beaten together, and 


the ſugar. See SUGAR. 


— Le 


 \ ſuffices to diſſolve it. The veſſel is then put over a 

gentle fire; and as ſoon as the water begins to boil, 
alum powder is thrown into it: the proportion is, one 
pound of alum to one hundred and OREN poets 
| of faltpetre ; and a little vinegar is added. As it boils, 


till a. pellicle appears on it, and then ſet to ſhoot. 
For the refining of other matters, as camphor, cinnabar, 
"SULPHUR, SALT, &. | 
REFITTING, in Sea Language, og 84 the repairing of 

any damages, which a ſhip may h. 

fails or rigging, by battle or tempeſtuous weather. 
REFLECT H ray. dee Rav. © 5 
Rexr.gcTED ion. See REFLEX and VIsIo x. 
[REFLECTING, or RETIEXIVE ial, is a fort of dial, 


_" looking-glaſs Plate, duly placed to caſt the ſun's rays 
to the top of a cieling, on which the hour-lines are 
REFLECTING micraſtope. See MicnosGors. 
REFLECTING level, See LEVEL. | 
REFLECTING Yele/cope., See TELESCOPE. 
REFLECTION, or Reriexzon, in Mec 
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called a loop, which is then forged or beaten a „ A 


The firſt refining is performed in the Caribbees, and 
other places, where the ſugar-canes are cultivated; and 


. To render the ſugar very fine, fit for confections, "i" 
they give it a third refining ; wherein they only uſe the 


on | the ſcum is to be taken off; and it is to be evaporated 
d be ten or twelve 


water. The iron, beat into a thick ſquare, is heated in 


anvil, into bars of ſeveral thickneſſes. A large quantity 


| 7 50 metals, by frequent melting, ſtill ſcumming it 


ſee it it be pure, and without mixture of any other 


REFINING of ſugar. This operation is begun by ſeveral | 


take them up, and refine them farther, by a ſecond 


thrown into the melted ſugar ; which is called clarifying 
Byrnes of ſallpetre. The ſalt being put into an earthen 


or iron veſſel, as much ſpring water is poured on it as 


H ſulphur, ſalt, Borax, 8c. ſee CAMPHOR, CiNNABAR, | 


ve ſuſtained in her 


Which ſhews the hour by means of à thin piece of 


| X hanics, the 2 
turn, or regreſſive motion of u moveable, occaſioned * | 


ö 


% 
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he reſiſtance of a body, which hindered its purſuing its 
former direCtion. 3 3 

It is controverted, whether there be any moment's reſt 

or interval between the incidence and the reflection“ 

For the affirmative, ſtand the Peripatetics, and all who 


different from the 


conceive the reflected motion to nt from th 
The motion of inci- 


incident one of the ſame 
dence, according 
deſtroyed, by the r&6ſtance of the obſtacle ſtruck againſt ; 
and the moveable is thus rendered abſolutely quieſcent 


in the point of contact, till a new motion of reflection 


zs produced therein, from a contrary cauſe. 


The Cartefians aſſert the negative; abſolutely denying | 
any reſt at all between the incidence and veffection- 


urging, that if the motion were once deſtroyed, though 


but for a moment, there would be nothing to excite it | 


again; but the body would perſevere in that new ſtate, 
as much as if it had been at reſt a thouſand years. 

\ Accordingly Rohault, and others, define reflection to be 
no other than a change of determination; or a continu- 
ation of the former motion in a new direction. 

As, ſay they, a pendulum, when arrived at its greateſt 
ſweep, does not ſtop; ſo a hard body, ſtriking on an- 


6ther hard one, does not reſt, but purſues its motion | 


the contrary way, according to the eſtabliſhed law of 


nature; and this from the immediate influence or im- 


pulſe of the cauſe that firſt moved it. But this doctrine 
is now generally ſet aſide. 3 5 
Neflection is conceived, by the lateſt and beſt authors, 
as a motion peculiar to elaſtic bodies, whereby, after 


ſtriking on others which they cannot remove, they re- 


cede, or turn back by their elaſtic power. 
On this principle, it is aſſerted, that there may be, and 
is, a period of reſt between the incidence and the re- 


feftion ; fince the reflected motion is not a continuation | 


bf the other, but a new motion, ariſing from a new 
caufe or principle, viz. the 7 of elaſticity. | 

It is one of the great laws of reflection, that the angle a 
reſlected body makes with the plane of a reflecting ob- 


ſtacle, is equal to that wherein it ſtruck on that obſtacle. | 
For the ſeveral laws of motion obſerved in the reflefions | 


of bodies, ſee PERCUSSION. 


REFLECTION of the rays of light, in Optics, is a motion of 
the rays, whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of | 


bodies, or rather after a very near approach thereto, 
they fecede, or are driven therefrom. | 
The reflection of the rays of light f 

bodies, is the means whereby bodies become viſible. 
And the diſpoſition of bodies to reſlect this or that kind 
of rays moſt copiouſly, is the cauſe of their being of this 
or that coldur. 55 | 5 


The reflection of light, from the ſurfaces of mirrors, 


makes the ſubject of catoptrics. 


The reflection of light, Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, is 


not effected by the rays ſtriking on the very parts of the 
bodies; but by ſome power of the body equally diffuſed 
throughout its whole ſurface, whereby it acts upon the | 


ray, attracting or repelling it without any immediate 
VVV 3 | 
This power he ſliews to be the ſame, whereby, in other 


circumſtances, the tays are refracted; and whereby they | 
are at firſt emitted from the lucid bod. | 


The arguments he ep to prove this, are as follow. 
1. Becauſe the ſur 


ing, and breaking o 1 
means of ſand, glaſs, putty, or tripoli). If the rays of 
light, therefore, were reflected by ſtriking on the ſolid 


parts of the glaſs, the reflections would never be ſo accu- | ; 
rate as we find they are, but the rays would even be as 
much ſcattered by the moſt poliſhed glaſs, as by the | 


rougheſt. It remains, therefore, a problem how glaſs, 
_ poliſhed by fretting ſubſtances, can reflect light ſo regu- 
larly as it does; which problem is ſcarce otherwiſe to be 


ſolved, than by ſaying, that the reflection of a ray is ef- 


fected, not by a ſingle point of the reflecting body, but 
by ſome power of the whole body, evenly diffulcd all 
over its ſurface, and by which it acts on a ray without 
Immediate contact: for that the parts of bodies do act 
upon light at a diſtance, is already ſhewn under the ar- 
ticles INFLECT10N and LiGcurT. = 


2. If the colours, ſeparated by a priſm placed-at the en- 


trance of a beam of light into a darkened room, be ſuc- 
_ ceſlively caſt on a ſecond priſm placed at a greater di- 
ſtance from the former, in ſuch manner as that they all 
fall alike, or with an equal obliquity, upon it; the ſe- 


_ cond priſm may be ſo inclined to the incident rays, that | 


_ thoſe, which are of a blue colour, ſhall be all refle&ted 
by it; and yet thoſe of a red colour pretty copiouſly 
tranſmitted. Now, if the reflection were cauſed by the 
parts, of the air or glaſs, we would aſk, why, at the 


body. 
theſe 1.2” KO is wholly loſt, and | 


from the ſurfaces of | 


| aces of poliſhed glaſſes, which to the | 

eye appear ſmooth, are yet, in reality, very rugged and | 
uneven (poliſhing being nothing but the grating, ſcratch- | 
the coarſer protuberances, by 


" 


* 


kb + 


5 


4. When the to 


colour, ſhould 
and thoſe which exhibit a red, to hit on the void 
parts of the body; and at another place, where the body 
is either a little thicker, or a little thinner, that, on the 
contrary, the blue ſhould hit on the pores, and the red _ 


than in its 


| gated, but muſt have 


| great part of it. 


fame obliquity of incidence, the blue ſhould. wholly im; 
pinge on thoſe parts ſo as to be all reflected; and yet 


the red find pores enough to be, in a great meaſure, 
tranſmitted. 35 $i 

3- Where two glaſſes touch one another, there is no ſen- 
ſible reflection; and yet we ſee no reaſon why the rays 


| ſhould not impinge on the parts of the glaſs, as much 


when contiguous to other glaſs, as when contiguous to 
aire. 6; 
of a water bubble, by the eontinuat 
ſubſiding and exhaling of the water, grows very thin, 
there is ſuch a little, and almoſt inſenſible quantity of 
light reflected from it, that it __ intenfely black; 
whereas round about that black ſpot, where | 

is thicker, the veflefion is To 8 as to make the 
water ſeem very white. Nor is it only at the leaſt thick- 
neſs of thin plates or bubbles that there is no manifeſt 
reflection, but at many ether thickneſſes gradually greater 


and greater. For, in one of our author's obſervations, 


the rays of the ſame colour were, by turns, tranſmitted 
at one thickneſs, and reflected at another thickneſs, for 


an intermediate number of ſucceſſions: and yet in the 


ſuperficies of the thinned body, where it is of one thick- 
neſs, there are as many other parts for rays to impinge 
on, as where it is of any other thickneſs. 


5. If the red and blue rays, ſeparated by a priſm, fall 
ſucceſſively on a thin plate of any pellucid matter, whoſe 
thickneſs increaſes in continual proportion (puch as a 
plate of air between two glaſſes, the one plane, and the 
other a little convex) the ſame plate will, in the ſame 


part, refle all the rays of one colour, and tranſmit all 


ng 


e Water 


thoſe of the other; but, in different parts, will reflect 


the rays of one and the ſame colour at one thickneſs, 


and tranſmit them at another; and thus alternately, and 


in infinitum. Now, it can never be imagined, that at 


one place the rays, which, for inftance, exhibit a blue 
appen to ſtrike on the folid parts, 


upon the ſolid parts. 


6. In the paſſage of light out of glaſs into air, chere is 2 


reflection as ſtrong as in its paſſage out of air into glaſs, 


or rather a little ſtronger, and by many degrees ſtronger 
patage out of glaſs into water. Now, it 


ſeems improbable, that air ſhould have more refleting 


parts than water or glaſs : but if that ſhould be ſuppoſed, 
pyet it will avail nothing; for the reflection is as ftrong, 
or ſtronger, when the air is drawn from the glaſs by the 


air-pump, as when it is adjacent to it. If any ſhould 


here object, on Deſcartes's hypotheſis, that, though the 


air be drawn away, there is a ſubtle matter remaining to 


ſupply its place, which, being of a denſer kind, is better 


fitted for the reflection of light than any other body; be- 


| ſides that we have elſewhere ſhewn ſuch ſubtle matter to 


be fictitious, and that, ſuppoſing its exiſtence, and its 


reflecting power, no light could ever have been propa- 
| een all reflected back to the lucid 
body, immediately after it was firſt emitted, the follow- 


ing experiment does evidently convict it of falſity. 


7. If light, in its paſſage out of glaſs into air, ſtrike more 
_ obliquely than at an angle of forty or forty-one degrees, 
it is then wholly reflected; if leſs obliquely, it is in great 
meaſure tranſmitted. Now, it is not to be imegined, 


ſhould 'meet with 


that light at(ohe degree of obliquit 
greater part of it, 


pores enough\n the air to tranſmit t 


and at another degree ſhould meet with nothing but 


parts to reflect it wholly z eſpecially conſidering, that, in 
its paſſage out of air into glaſs, how oblique ſoever be its 


8 


incidence, it finds pores enough in the glaſs to tranſmit a 


by the air, but by the outmoſt ſuperficial parts of the 


glaſs, there is ſtill the ſame difficulty : beſides, that ſuch | 


f any ſuppoſe, that it is not reflefted = 


a ſuppoſition is unintelligible, and will alſo appear to be 


_ falſe, by applying water behind ſome part of the plats, 


inſtead of air: for ſo in a convenient obliquity of the 


_ rays, ſuppoſe of forty-five or forty-ſix degrees, at which 
they are all reflected, where the air is adjacent to the 


glaſs, they ſhall be in great meaſure tranſmitted where 
the water is adjacent to it; which argues, that their 
reflection or tranſmiſſion depends on the conſtitution of 


the air and water behind the glaſs, and not on the ftrik- 


ing of the rays upon the parts of the glaſs, the rays not 
being reflected until they have reached the laſt part of the 
ſurface, and are begun to go out. For if, in going out, 
they fall upon a ſurface of oil and water, they procecd, 


the attraction of the glaſs being balanced by an equal 


force the contrary way, and prevented from having its 
effect by the attraction of the liquor adhering to it: but 
if the rays, in paſſing out of this laſt ſurface, fall into a 
vacuum, which has no attraction, or into air, which — 
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5 but little, not enough to counterbalance the effect of the 
laſs; in this caſe, the attraction of the glaſs draws | 


fem back, and reflets them. 5 

This will appear ſtill more evident by laying two glaſs 
riſms, or the objeCt-glafſes of two teleſcopes, the one 
Jane, and the other a little convex, upon each other, ſo 


hey may neither touch, nor yet be too, far apart; for 
| ad ht, which falls on the hinder ſurface of the firſt 


* = 


glaſs, where the glaſſes are not above. 5554555 part of 
an inch apart, will be tranſmitted through the ſurface 
and through the air or vacuum between the glaſſes, and 
will paſs into the- ſecond glaſs : but, if the ſecond glaſs 


taken away, then the light paſſing out of the ſecond | 


ſurface of the firſt glaſs into the air or vacuum, will not 
roceed, but will return itito the firlt glaſs, and be 
-efletted. | 1 V 
gi it follows, that the rays are drawn back again 
by ſome force in the firſt glaſs, there being nothing elſe 


to occaſion their return. And hence too it follows, that 
the reflection is not effected by means of any ſub 


ean tle mat- 
ter contiguous to the hinder ſurface, according to the 


principles of Deſcartes z ſince that matter ought to reflect? | 
them when the glaſſes were nearly contiguous, as well 


as when the ſecond glaſs is quite removed. 


Laſtly, if it be aſked; how ſome of the rays come to be 
reflected, and others tranfmitted; and why they are not 


all alike reflected, ſuppoſing the reflection owing to the | 


action of the whole ſurface? the ſame great author 


ſhews, that there are, both in the rays of light, and in 


the bodies themſelves, certain vibratians (or ſome ſuch | 
property) impreſſed on the rays, by the action either of | 
the luminary that emits them, or of the bodies that re- 
feet them; by means whereof it happens, that thoſe | 


Tays, in that part of their vibration which conſpires with 


Add, that every ray of light, in its paſſage through any 


refracting ſurface, is put into a certain tranfent conſti- | 


the motion of the parts of the body, enter the body, are 
refracted and tranſmitted ; but thoſe in a contrary part 
ol their vibration are reflefted. | 


tution or ſtate, which, in the progreſs of the ray, returns 


at equal intervals, and diſpoſes the ray, at each return, | 
to be eaſily tranſmitted through the next refracting ſur- 
face; and between each return, to be eaſily reflefted by | 


it. 


part of the vibration, it is beat back again: whence 
every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected, or 
eaſily tranſmitted, by every vibration which overtakes 
. | 1 


Hle allo thought that theſe vibrations might be excited 
by the mutual action and re-aCtion of light, of bodies | 
and of this medium, at the inſtant of reflection or re- | 


fraction: ſo that, in fact, he ſuppoſes two cauſes of this 
diſpoſition to be reflected or tranſmitted, when rays of 


light arrive at any new ſurface. One of them is the re- 


gular vibration of the etherial medium, affecting them | 
through the whole of their progreſs froni the luminous | 
body; and the other the tremulous motion, or irregular | 
vibration of the ſame medium at the ſurfaces of bodies, | 

occaſioned by the action and reaction between light and 
chem: for this laſt cauſe can hardly be ſuppoſed to affect 

the whole etherial medium equally, and produce the re- 


ular returns of theſe fits in every ray. 


tion. He alſo ſuppoſes, that the intervals of the fits of 


ent rays, on the three following accounts. 1. The rays 


that are differently refrangible have different velocities, | 
_ atleaſt after refraction * 


o that, though the fits ſhould 
return at equal intervals, it will affect different rays in 
different parts of their progreſs. 2. The unequal dAion 
between the points that compoſe the ſame particle of 


light may make a difference in their oſcillations, at the | 


time of changing their medium. And laſtly, rays com- 


Ing in different inclinations to the new ſurface, the in- | 
ternal motions of theſe points will be in different direc- 
tions with reſpect to the ſurface, and ae the 


whole maſs of the medium will act upon 
differently. Boſcov. Theoria, p. 232. 
5 2 | ” 5 


the points 


Theſe alternate diſpoſitions, which Sir Iſaae Newton | 
calls fits of eaſy reflection, and of eaſy tranſmiſſion, he | 
accounts for by ſuppoſing, that they are occaſioned by | 
the vibrations of a ſubtle fluid, in which the ray paſſes, | 
which happening to move faſter than the rays, when a 
ray is in that part of the vibration which conſpires with 
its motion, it paſſes through; but when in the contrary 


| M. Boſcovich ſuppoſes with Newton, that the fits of e- 
flection or tranſmiſſion affect the rays themſelves, in the | 
| Whole of their paſſage from the luminous body, but that 
they ariſe from an alteration in their form, by means of 
the elaſticity of their component parts, having been ori- 
ginally driven from the luminous body by a force which 
_ acted more ſtrongly on the hinder parts than on the reſt 
of the maſs, and thereby put them into a vibratory mo- 


_ Eaſy reflection and tranſmiſſion may be different in differ- | 


— 
1 


4 * 


— tht 


firſt ſuggeſted to him by Mr. Michell, that the whole 
myſtery of coloured plates depends upon the attractions 
and repulſions of the particles of the bodies that compoſe 
them, affecting different rays in a different manner, ac- 
cording to their thickneſs. Hiſt. &c. of Light and 


muſt ſuppoſe two kinds of refleclion; for ſhould all the 


* n 
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Upon the whole, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, is it not more pro- 
bable, that the rays of light are tranſmitted from the 
fun, with an uniform ait oſition to be reflected or re- 
fracted, according to the circumſtances of the bodies on 
which they impinge; and that the tranſmiſſion of ſome 
of the rays, under the ſame circumſtances, apparently, 
with others that are reflected, is owing to th 
vibrations of the ſmall parts of the karte of the me- 
diums through which the rays paſs; vibrations that are 
independent of action and 1 between the bodies 
and the particles of light at the time of their impinging, 
though, probably, excited by the action of preceding 
rays. As to the tranſmiſſion or veflection of certain 
kinds of light only, producing colours in thin plates, 
the cauſe may be this; viz. that every particle of the 


medium has a great number of equal alternate intervals 


of attraction and repulſion, relatively to the particles of 
light; but that theſe intervals are of different magni- 


| tudes, according as the particles of light are of different 


colours. Now if the thickneſs of any tranſparent me- 
dium in which the particles of matter are uniformly 
placed is ſuch, that the attraCting intervals of the ex- 
treme particles, as well as the repelling intervals, coin- 
cide with one another, i. e. attracting with attracting, 
and repelling with repelling, in regard to any one kind 
of rays, e.g. the red; by the united force of theſe ex- 
tremes Call the intermediate particles of the medium 


mutually deſtroying each other's effects) theſe rays will 


be reflected. But where the plate is of an intermediate 
thickneſs, between this and the next thickneſs, where 
the attracting intervals coincide, attracting with attract- 


ing, and repelling with repelling, the attracting inter- 


vals will coincide with the repelling ones, and the re- 


pelling ones with the attracting ones, and theſe mutually | 


deſtroying one another's effects, theſe rays will paſs on 
reely, and be tranſmitted, But as the intervals of at- 


traction and repulſion are different for differently co- 


loured rays, the thickneſs of the plates at which thefe 
coincidences will, or will not happen, in the differently 
coloured rays, will be different. So that it appears pro- 
bable, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, in conformity to a doctrine 


_ Colours, p. 309, &c. See CoLouRs of thinlamine, &c. 


and RIN s of colours. | 


Sir Iſaac Newton concludes his account of the reflection 


of light with obſerving, that if light be reflected not by 
impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies, but by ſome other 
principle, it is probable that as many of its rays as im- 
pinge on the ſolid parts of bodies are not reflected, but 
{ſtifled and loſt in the bodies. 2 he ſays, we 


rays be reflected which impinge on the internal parts of 
clear water or cryſtal, thoſe ſubſtances would rather 
have a cloudy colour, than a clear tranſparency. To 
make bodies look black, it is neceflary that many rays 
be ſtopped, retained and loſt in them; and it does not 


ſeem probable that any rays can be ſtapped and ſtifled 


in them, which do not impinge on their parts: and 


hence, he fays, we may underitand, that bodies are 
much more rare and porous than is commonly believed. 


However, M. Bouguer diſputes the fact of light being 


| Kifled or loft by impinging on the ſolid parts of bodies. 


See ABSORBING. 


EFLECTION, in Catoptrics, is the return of a ray of light 
from the poliſhed ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirror, as : 


driven thence by ſome power reſiding therein. 


The ray thus returned is called a reflex, or reflected ray, 
Ora ray 0 reflection; and the D0int. of the ſpeculum, 
whence the return commences, is called the point Fre- 


egtion. Hy 


- 


Thus the ray AB (745. II. Optics, fig- 26.) proceeding 
from the radiant A, and ſtriking on the point of the 


ſpeculum B, being returned thence to C, BC repre- 


ſents the reflecled ray, and B the point of reflection; in 


reſpect whereof AB repreſents che incident ray, or ray of 
incidence, and B the point of ineidence.. 3 


Again, a line CG drawn from any point, as C, of the 
reflected ray BC, perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called 


the cat hetus of reflection, or cathetus of the eye : as a line 
AF, drawn from the radiant perpendicular to the ſpecu- 
lum, is called the cathetus of incidence. | 


Of the two angles which the reflected ray BC makes with 


the mirror, the ſmalleſt, CBE, is called the angle of re- 
fleftion : as of the two angles the incident ray makes with 


the ſpeculum, the ſmalleſt ABD, is called the angle of 


incidence. „ 
If the mirror be either concave, or convex, the ſmalleſt 


angles the ray makes with a tangent to the point of 76 


febtion | 


ie minute 


R E F 


faction and ineidence, 
eidence. Na | f 
The angle CBH, which the reflected ray makes with a 
perpendicular to the point of reflection, is called the in- 
clination bf the reflected tay: as the angle A BH is called 
the intlination of the incident ray. ' 

Refi. EcTION, general laws of. —I. Tf a ray of light be res. 
fected from a ſpeculum of any form, the angle of incidence 
ts ever equal to the angle of reflection. This law obtains in 
percuſſions of all kinds of bodies; and conſequently mult 
do ſo in thoſe of light. See Dato of PrncusSioON ; fee 

alſo ANGLE. 


are the angles of refleAion and in- | 


it might therefore be here aſſumed as an axiom : but it 


is of that importance, and its demonſtration ſo beautiful, 
that we cannot omit it. Suppoſe, then, DC /Tab V. 
Optics, fg. 103.) an incident ray, propagated from the 
"radiant D : here, though the motion of the ray be fim- 
ple, yet its determination in the line DC, being oblique 


—— 


with reſpect to the obſtacle, is really compounded of 


two determinations; the one along DE, the other along 


The force along DC, therefore, is equal to the two forces 
along DG and DH. But the obſtacle G F only oppoſes 
one of the determinations; viz. that along DG (for it 
cannot oppoſe a determination parallel to itſelf, as DE) : 
therefore only the force along DG will be Joſt the 
ſtroke, that along DH or GC remaining entire. But a 


body perfectly elaſtic (ſuch as we ſuppoſe the ray of | 


light) will recover by its elaſticity the force it loſt by the 
+ OE | | | 


The ray, therefore, will recover the force DG, or CH: 


- thus, retaining both its forces, and both its former deter- 


- mination HC and CPF, after percuſſion, it will be im- 


pelled along CF and CH by the ſame forces as before 

along DH and DG. By its compound morion, there- 
fore, it will deſcribe the right line CE, and that in the 
' ſame time as DC; and HE and DH will be equal as be- 


ing deſcribed-by the ſame force. Now, the two triangles | 


 DCH and CHE are equal, and conſequently their ſimi- 
lar angles are equal. Since, then, HCA=HCF; DCA, 
the angle of incidence, is equal to ECF, the angle of 
reflection. ©. E. D. V : 
This law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment. 
For a ray of the ſun falling on a mirror, in a dark room, 


through a little hole, you will have the pleaſure to fee it | 
rebound, ſo as to make the angle of reflection equal to | 


- that of incidence. See Camera obſcura. | 
The ſame may be ſhewn various other ways: thus, e. gr. 
placing a ſemicircle Fi G (Tab. II. Optics, fig. 26.) on a 


mirror. DE, its centre on B, and its limb perpendicular 


to the ſpeculum ; and aſſuming equal arcs, Fa and Ge; 


place an object in A, and the eye in C: then will the | 


object be feen by a ray refiefed from the point B. And 
jf B be covered, the object will ceaſe to be ſeen. _ 


For the concluſions drawn from this general doctrine of | 


reflection, ſee the doctrine of MIRRORS, & 

II. Each point of a ſpeculum refletts rays falling on it, 

from each part of an objeck. See the doctrine of MIRRORS, 
III. If the eye C, and the radiant point A change places, 


the point will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the ſame | 


courſe or path as before. 0 ; | 
For if the object be removed from A to C, it will till 
- radiate on its former point of reflection B; but there can 
be but one right line drawn between the two points G 


which was beſore the ray of reflection, will now be the 


ray of incidence, and ſince it. will be reflefed under the | 


ſame angle as that under which it fell, that which was 
before the ray of incidence, will now be the ray of re- 


fHection. So that the object removed to C will radiate on | 


the eye placed in A, by the right lines CB and BA. 
Hence, an object is ſeen by the reflected ray AB, with 

the os placed in A, the ſame 

the object in KA. : | 


o 


The truth of this theorem is ſo eaſily confirmed by ex- 
periment, that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a prin- | 
_.ciple 3 and demonſtrate the great law of reflection from | 


it. Thus: ſuppoſe the angle of incidence a little 


greater than the angle of reflection, then will the angle | 


Ah be greater than that CBE. Wherefore, changing 
the places of the eye and the object, the angle CBE 


wil become the angle of incidence; and therefore CBE | 


greater than ABF by the ſuppoſition. So that the ſame 
angle ABF will be both greater and ſmaller 
other CBE; which being abſurd, ABF cannot be great- 
er than CBE. The ſame abſurdity will follow, if you 
. Tuppoſe the angle of incidence leſs than the angle of e- 


Aection. Since then the angle of incidence can neither | 
be greater nor leſs than that of r-fefion, it muſt be equal | 


do it. 


as if the eye were in C, and 


than the 
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IV. The plane of reflection, that is, the plane wherein the 
incident and reflected rays are found, ig perpendicular t» 
the ſurface of the ſpeculum; and, in ſpherical ſpecula, it 
paſſes through the centre. | 
Hence the cathetus, both of incidence and refefjon, is 
in the plane of reflection. | 
That the plane of reflection is perpendicular to the ſpeculum, 
is aſſumed by Euclid, Alhazen, and others, as a principle, 
without any demonſtration; as being evident from all 
obſervation and experiment. | 
V. The image of an object ſeen in a mirror ts in the cathe. 
tus of incidence. This the ancients aſſumed as a princi- 
ple; and hence, ſince the image is certainly in the re. 
fleftcd ray, they inferred, it muſt appear in the point of 
a 806 of the refered ray with the cathetus of inci- 
dence; which indeed holds univerſally in plane and 
ſpherical mirrors, and uſually alſo in concave ones, a 
few caſes only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler... 
For the particular laws of REFLECTION, arz/ing from the 
circumſtances of the ſeveral kinds of ſpecula, or mirrors, 
plane, concave, convex, Wc, ſee them laid down under 
the article MiRRoR. oY 
REFLECTION, cauſtic by. See cauſtic CURVE. 
REFLECTION, point of. See PoINT. TE: 


RETILECTION of the moon, is a term uſed by ſome authors 


for what we otherwiſe call her vARIA4THoN, being the 
third inequality in her motion, whereby her true place 
out of the quadratures differs from her place twice 
equated, See Moo. | 5 
ſyſtem, for 


REFLECTTON is alſo uſed in the Copernican 
the diſtance of the pole from the horizon of the diſk; 
which is the ſame thing as the ſun's declination in the 
Ptolemaic ſyſtem. 5 | | 
REFLECTION is alſo uſed figuratively for an operation of 
the mind, whereby, turning as it were back upon itſelf, 
it makes itſelf, and its own operation, its object; and 
conſiders or contemplates the manner, order, and laws 
which it obſerves in perceiving, reaſoning, willing, judg- 
ing, doubting, believing, *&c. and frames itſelf new 
ideas of the relations diſcovered therein. 
REFLECTOIRE curve. See CURVE reflectoire. 


REFLEX, Rrer.tcr, in Painting, is underſtood of thoſe 


places in a picture which are ſuppoſed to be illuminated 
by a light reflected from ſome other body repreſented in 
the ſame piece. See LIGHTS. TY bitte ED 
Or, reflexes may be defined thoſe places which, beſide 
the general light that illumines the whole piece, receive 
ſome particular light from their ſituation with reſpect 
to ſome more illuminated poliſhed body, that reflects 
part of the rays it receives upon them. 


x 


 Reflexes are ſcarce ſenſible, except in the ſhadowed 
parts. The management of the reflexes requires great 
accuracy and fil. All reflected light is fuppofed to 
carry with it part of the colour of the body which 
reflects it; ſo that thoſe places which receive this light, 


- muſt have their colour mixed or tinged with that colour. 


But the fame place may receive reflexes ſrom different 
objects differently coloured, and thoſe again receive re- 
_ flexes from others. The painter, therefore, muſt have a 
view to every circumſtance of the colour, light, and po- 
fition of each figure; he muſt conſider what effect each 
has on others, and purſue nature through all the variety 
of mixtares. See CLAiR-oBSCURE. &_ | 
REFLEX ven, or REFLECTED ien, is that performed 


e drawr 7 | by means of rays reflected from the poliſhed ſurfaces of | 
and D; and the rays are right lines. Therefore that | RN F 


objects to the eye. 5 ö 
Reflex viſion is the ſubject of catoptries. Under refex | 
viſion come all the phenomena of ſpecula or mirrors of 
all kinds. 5 | 79 

REFLEXIBILITY of the rays of light, is that property 
whereby they are diſpoſed to be reflected. See REFLEC- 
TION. 1 Haar 

Or, it is their diſpoſition to be turned back into the 
ſame medium, from any other medium on whoſe ſurface 
they fall: hence thoſe rays are ſaid to be more or leſs re- 

' Flexible, which are returned back more or leſs eaſily un- 
der the ſame incidence. | 1 | | 

Thus if light pafs out of glaſs into air, and by being in- 
clined more and more to the common furface of the glaſs 
and air, begins at length to be totally reffected by that 
ſurface, thoſe ſorts of rays which at like incidences are 

reflected moſt copiouſly, or the rays which by being in- 
clined begin ſooneſt to be totally reflected, are the molt 


with different degrees of reflexibility, was firſt diſcovered 
by Sir Iſaac Newton ; and is ſhewn by the following ex- 
periment. Applying a prifm DFE Tab. V. Optics, fs: 
104.), whoſe angles are each 459, to the aperture C 0 
a darkened room, in ſuch manner as that the light is re- 
fleted from the baſe in G; the violet rays are ſeen fir 
reflected into HG ; the other rays continuing ſtill re- 
9 fracted 


An rays. ; er | 
hat 78 of light are of different colours, and endued 


FTT (c 3 
r 
* 


either in whole or 


the ſolicitation of Luther, about the beginning 


mall 
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PETE After the violet the blue are all refracted, 
— wh See CoLovk. Henee it appeats, that | 
the differently coloured rays differ in degree of reflexibj- | 


the green, &c. 


lity. 


| | PY * . OX os | 
From other experiments it appears, that thoſe rays | 
wich are moſt fe eib l, are alſo moſt refrangible, See | 
REFRANGIBILETY. HE. eee, 
REFLEXION. See RRTIRCTio.ngnmn.. 
REFLUX of the ſea, the ebbing of the water; or its're- | 
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turn from the ſhore. It is thus called, as being the op- 
poſite motion to the flood, or flux. See TI DE. 


REFORM, a re- eſtabliſnment, or revival of former neg- 


jected diſeipline; or a correction of ſome reigning 
abuſes therein. ; 


The term is much uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the re- | 
ducing an order or r of religious to the an- 
cient ſeverity of the rule from which it had gradually | 


{werved; or even for the improving on the ancient rule 
and - inſtitution itſelf, and voluntarily making it more 


ſevere. | 6 1 MJ. 
In this ſenſe the order of St. Bernard is ſaid to be only | 


a reform of that of St. Benedic. 


J REFORM, in a Military Senſe, is to reduce a company, 
regiment, or other body of men, either by diſbanding | 
the whole, or only breaking a part, and retaining the | 
reſt; or ſometimes by incorporating them with other |. 


iments, Hence, 


REFORMADO, or REroRMED officer, one whoſe troop 
or company is 4 gt in a reform, and he continued | 
| alf-pay, doing duty in the regiment. | 


A reformed eaptain of foot follows the company, and 


aſſiſts the ſtanding officer as a ſecond ; but he ſtill main- | 


tains his degree and precedence. 


REFORMATION, reformatio, the act of reforming, or | 


correQting an error, or abuſe, in religion, diſcipline, 
or the like. ee f 


Tube reformation of religion, called by way of eminence, | _ embraced the reformed religion, and by the au- 
OTI 


ty of their magiſtrates aboliſhed the maſs, and the 3 


the Reformation, was begun by the elector of 3 at 


fixteenth century. See LUTHERANISM. 


There were many circumſtances which concurred at this | 
time to bring about that happy reformation in religion, 


which reſcued one part of Europe from the papal yoke, 


mitigated its rigour in the other, and produced a revolu- | 


tion in the ſentiments of mankind, the greateſt as well 


as the moſt beneficial that has happened ſince the publi- 


cation of Chriſtianity. How far the ſale of indulgences, 


publiſhed by Leo X. contributed to this event, we have | 


_— ſhewn under the article LuTHErRaniSM. We 
e 


places, and ſupported by the fame arguments. Waldus 


in the 12th century, Wickliff in the 14th, and Huſs in 
the 15th, had inveighed againſt the errors of popery with | 
great boldneſs, and confuted them with more ingenuity .| 
and learning than could have been e 


ed in t 
Miterate ages in which they flouriſhed. But all thefe 


premature attempts towards a reformation proved abor- 


tive. Many powerful cauſes contributed to facilitate Bu- 


ther's progreſs, which either did not exift, or did not ope | 
rate with full force in their days; the principal of theſe 


we ſhall here enumergte, The long and'ſcandalous ſchiſm 


which divided the church, during the latter part of the | 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, | 
had a great effect in diminiſhing the veneration with | 
which the world had been accuſtomed to view the papal | 
dignity. The proceedings of the councils of Conſtance | 
this diſreſpect for the Romiſh ſee ſtill 
wider, and by their bold exertion of authority in depoſ- | 
ung and eleCting popes, taught the world that there was | 
in the church a beg er ſuperior even to the papal | 

ey had long believed to be ſupreme. 
The wound given on that occaſion to the papal authority 
Was ſcarcely healed, when the pontificates of Alexander 
VI. and Julius II. both able princes, but deteftable 
_ eccleſiaſtics, raiſed new ſcandal in Chriſtendom. Beſides, 


and Bafil ſprea 


ower, which t 


many of the dignified clergy, ſecular as well as regular, 


neglected the duties of their office, and indulged them- | 
ſelves without reſerve in all the vices to which great | 
_ wealth and idleneſs naturally give birth: and groſs 1pno- | 

rance and low debauchery rendered the inferior clergy as 


contemptible as the others were odious. So that we find, 


long before the ſixteenth century, that many authors of | 
reputation give ſuch deſcription of the diflolute morals of 


the clergy, as ſeem almoſt incredible in the preſent age. 
The ſcandal of theſe crimes, which very generally pre- 
vail, was greatly increaſed by the facility with which 
ſuch as committed them obtained pardon. The exorbi- 
tant wealth of the church, the vaſt perſonal immunities 


of eceleſiaſtics, and their encroachments on the juriſdic- 


Vol. IV. Ne 300. 


the | 
. 


re obſerve, that the ſame corruptions in the | 
church of Rome which Luther condemned, had been at- 
tacked long before his appearance, and the ſame opinions 
which he propagated, had been publiſhed in different | 


j | 


_ ther's opinions, and countenanced the preaching of them 
among their fubjects. The reformers derived great ad- 
vantage from the tranſactions of the diet at Nuremberg, 


European ſtates welcomed its ee and exulted 
| liverance from the 
yoke of ſuperſtition and ſpiritual deſpotiſm. Some of 


in the 


.* encouraged” t 


-. 


_ dominion of the papal fee. The p | 
mation in Germany was likewiſe promoted by the pro- 
ceedings of the diet, held at Spire in the years 1526 

and 1529. See PROTESTANTS: (© | 
During thefe tranſactions in Germany, the dawn of 
truth aroſe upon other nations. The light of the refor- 

mation fpread itſelf far and wide; and almoſt all the 


den, ſoon after Enther's rupture with 
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tion of the laity, and their various devices to ſecure their 

uſurpations, created much diſſatisfaction among the peo- 

ple, and diſpoſed them to pay particular attention to the 
vectives of Luther. 


val of Jearning at the ſame period, and the bold ſpirit of 
inquiry which it excited in Europe; ſo that many were 
prepared to embrace his doctrines, who did not really 
wiſh ſucceſs to his undertaking. In the writings of 


Reuchlin, Hutter, and the other revivers of learning in 


Germany, the corruptions of the church of Rome are 


_ cenſured with an acrimony of ſtyle little inferior to that 
of Luther himſelf. The raillery and 9 cenſures 
of Eraſmus in particular, upon the errors of the church, 


. 


as well as upon the as and vices of the clergy, 


prepared the way for Luther's invectives and more di- 
rect attacks. To all which we may add, that the theo- 
logical doctrines of popery were ſo repugnant to the 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and ſo deſtitute of any foundation 
in reaſon, in the word of God, or in the practice of the 
church, that this circumſtance combined in favouring 


the Jr of Luther's opinions, and in weakening the 


reſiſtance of his adverſaries _ 1 8 
The riſe of the reformation in Switzerland was at leaſt as 
early as in Germany; for Ulric Zuingle had, in the 


year 1516, begun to explain the Scriptures to the people, 


and to cenſure, though with great prudence and mode- 


ration, the errors of a corrupt church. He had very no- 
| general reformation, at the 
time when Luther retained almoſt the whole ſyſtem of 
popery, indulgences excepted ; and he had actually call- 
ed in queſtion the authority and ſupremacy of the pope, 
before the name of Luther was known in that country. 
In the year 1524, Nuremberg, Francfort, Hamburgh, 
and ſeveral other cities in Germany, of the firſt rank, 


ble and extenſive ideas of a 


other ſuperſtitious rites of popery. The eleQtor of 
Brandenburgh, the dukes of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, 
and prince of Anhalt, became avowed patrons of Lu- 


which preſented to the pope a —_ of a hundred 
grievances, which the empire imputed to the iniquitous 


ſpect of an approaching d 


the moſt conſiderable provinces of Europe had ready 
broke their chains, and openly withdrawn themſelves 


from the diſcipline of Rome and the juriſdiction of its 


pontiff. The reformed religion was propagated in 


Petri, one of his: diſciples, who was countenanced and 
| by the valiant and public-ſpirited prince 


* Guſtavus Vafa Ericſon, to whoſe firmneſs and magnani- 
mity it was owing, that from the year 1527 the pa- 
pal empire in Sweden was entirely overturned, and 
6 head of the church. The light of 
the reformition was alſo. received in Denmark fo early 
as the year 1521, in conſequence of the ardent defire 
diſcovered by Chriſtian or Chriſtiern II. for purpoſes of 
mere ambition, of having his diſciples inſtructed in the 
His ſucceſſor Frederick, duke of 
Holſtein and Sileſia, contributed greatly to the progreſs: - 


uſtavus declared 


doctrines of Luther. 


of the reformatidn, by his ſucceſsful attempts in favour of 
religious liberty, at the aſſembly of ſtates that was held at 


Odenſee, in the year 1527, when he procured the publi- 
cation of that famous edict which declared every ſubject 


of Denmark free, either to adhere to the tenets of the 


church of Rome, or do embrace the doctrine of Luther; 


that no perſon ſhould be moleſted on account of his re- 
ligion ; that a royal proteCtion ſhould be granted to the 


| Lutherans; and that eccleſiaſtics of <rery order ſhould 


be allowed to marry. But the honour of accompliſhj 


this glorious work was reſerved for Chriltiern II; 4 
prince equally diſtinguiſhed by his piety and pow e. 
p of thi 


The religious doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of this 
kingdom, were ſettled according to a plan laid down by 


Bugenhagius. And the aſſembly of the ſtates at Oden- 


ſec, in 1539, gave a ſolemn ſanction to all theſe tranſ- 

actions, and thus the work of reformation was brought 

to perfection in Denmark. N | et 

In Wronre, the aufpicious * of Margaret, * 
5 * 


0 des theſe eauſes of his rapid 
progreſs; we may alſo reckon the invention of the art of 
printing, about half a century before his time, the revi- 


rogreſs of the refor- 


ome, by Olaus 


v.- 
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of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I. encouraged ſeveral pious | 


and learned men, -whoſe religious: ſentiments were the 


| fame with her own, to propagate the principles of the | 
. reformation, and even to erect ſeveral proteſtant churches 


in that kingdom. It appears, that, ſo early as the year 
1523, there were many, and even perſons of rank, and 
| ſome of the epiſcopal order, who had conceived the ut- 
. moſt averſion. both againſt the doctrine and tyranny of 
Rome. But the wavering and inconſiſtent, conduct of 


Francis I. rendered the ſituation of the proteſtants in | 


this eountry always precarious, often diſtreſſed, Upon 


the whole, we may obſerve, that, before the diet of Ang | 
2 


burg, the doctrine of Luther had made a conſiderab 

though perhaps a ſecret progreſs in Spam, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Britain, Poland, and the Netherlands; and had, 
in all theſe countries, many friends, of whom ſeveral 
repaired to Wittemberg, to 1 their knowledge, 


and enlarge their views under ſuch an eminent maſter. 
At this diet, held in 1530, the Augſburg or Au Gus TAN 
Confeſſion was preſented to the emperor Charles V. and 
aſter many debates between the friends of liberty and 
the votaries of Rome, the latter prevailed; and the diet, 


zin compliance with the opinion and remonſtrances of 


Campeggio, the papal nuncio, iſſued a deerce, condemn- 


ing moſt of the peculiar tenets held by the proteſtants; 


forbidding any perſon to protect or tolerate thoſe who | 


taught them; enjoining a ſtrict obſervance of the eſta- 
bliſhed rites, and propipijing any farther innovation, 
under ſevere penaltics. Thoſe who refuſed to obey this 


| decree were declared incapable of acting as judges, or | 
of appearing as parties in the imperial chamber, the ſu- | 
preme court of judicature in the empire. The protel- | 


rants, alarmed at this ſeverity of the decree, aſſembled 


at Smalcald, and concluded a league of mutual defence | 


againſt all aggreſſors, by which they formed the proteſtant 


ſtates of the empire into one regular body; and they re- 
folved to apply to the kings of England, France, and | 
Denmark, to implore them to aſſiſt and patronize this | 


new confederacy. After various negociations between 


the emperor and the proteſtant princes, terms of pacifi- | 
cation were agreed upon at Nuremberg, and ratified ſo- 


lemnly in the diet at Ratiſbon, in the year 1532. In 


this treaty it was ſtipulated, that univerſal peace be eſta- | 
| bliſhed in Germany, until the meeting of a general | 


council, the convocation of which, within ſix months, the 


emperor ſhall endeavour to procure z that no perſon be 

moleſted on account of religion; that a ſtop be * to 
all proceſſes begun by the imperial chamber again 

teſtants, and the ſentences already paſſed to their detri- 


ment be declared void. On their part, the proteſtants 
engaged to aſſiſt the emperor with all their forces in re- 
ſiſting the invaſion of the Turks. Thus the proteſtants, 
by their firmneſs, unanimity, and dexterity in availing 
themſelves of the emperor's ſituation, obtained terms 


which amounted almoſt to a toleration of their religion. | 
But neither the emperor nor the pope were diſpoſed to | 


abide by the unbiaſſed ſenſe of a general council, aſſem- 
bled, as the proteſtants wiſhed, within the limits of the 


empire, but determined to decide their religious debates | 


by the force of arms. After many evaſions and delays, 


it was propoſed, in the year 1545, to afſemble a council 
at Trent, which was vigorouſly oppoſed by the proteſ- | 


tants. The emperor and the pope had mutually agreed 
to deſtroy all who ſhould dare to oppoſe this council. 


The meeting of that aſſembly was to ſerve as a ſignal for | 
their taking arms; and accordingly its deliberations 
were ſcarcely begun, in the year 1546, when the pro- 
teſtants perceived undoubted marks of a formidable 


union to overwhelm and cruſh them by one blow. The 


fathers, aſſembled in the council of Trent, promulgated | 


their decrees; and the proteſtant princes in the diet of 
Ratiſbon proteſted againſt their authority, and were, in 
conſequence of this, proſcribed by the emperor, who 
raiſed ati army to reduce them to obedience. Thus 
commenced the war of Smalcald, which was proſecuted 
with various ſucceſs on both ſides, till, in the year 1552, 
Charles was ſurpriſed at Inſpruck by Maurice of Saxony, 
and was conſtrained to conclude at Paſſau the famous 
treaty of paci cation with the proteſtants, which is con- 


ſidered by thoſe of Germany as the baſis of their religious 


liberty; and to promiſe in fix months to aſſemble a diet, 

in which all the tumults and diſſenſions, that had been 
occaſioned by a variety of ſentiments in religious matters, 
_ ſhould be entirely removed. This diet, though not aſ- 

ſembled at the ſtipulated time, met, however, at Augſ- 
burg, in the year 1555, and terminated thoſe deplorable 
ſcenes of bloudſhed, deſolation, and diſcord, that had ſo 
long afflicted both church and ſtate by that religious 
Peace, as it is commonly called, which ſecured to the 


proteſiancs the free exerciſe of their religion, and eſta- | 


liſhed this ineſtimable liberty upon the firmeſt founda- 


tions. For, after various debates, the following memor- | 


” 


—_— 


—— 


pro- 


pery, that queen 
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able acts were paffed : that the proteſtants, who follow 
ed the confeſſion of Augſburg, ſhould for the future be 
conſidered as entirely exempted from the juriſdiftion of 


the Roman pontiff, and from the authority and ſuperin. 
tendance of the biſhops z that they were left at perſe& 


liberty to enact laws for themſelves, relating to their re- 
ligious ſentiments, diſcipline, and worſhip ; that all the 
inhabitants of the German empire ſhould be allowed to 


judge for themſelves in religious matters, and to join 


themſelves to that church whoſe doctrine and worſhip 
they thought the pureſt and moſt conſonant to the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity 3 and that all thoſe, who ſhould injure or 
perſecute any perſon under religious pretexts, and on ac- 
count of their opinions, ſhould be declared, and pro- 
ceeded againſt, 'as public enemies of the empire, inva- 
ders of its liberty, and diſturbers of its peace. | 
In the year 1533 Henry VIII. king of England, who, in 
the beginning of theſe troubles, had oppoſed the doc- 
trine and views of Luther with the utmoſt vehemence, 
having ſued for a divorce from Catharine of Arragon, his 
brother's widow, at the court of Rome, for almoſt fix 
years, during which period Clement VII. negotiated, _ 
promiſed, retrated, and concluded nothing, determined 
to apply, to another tribunal for that decree which he had 
unſucceſsfully ſolicited at Rome. Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, by a ſentence founded on the authority 
of univerſities, doctors, and rabbies, who had been con- 


ſulted with reſpect to the point, annulled the king's mar- 


riage with Catharine z and Anna Boleyn, whoſe charms 
had captivated the king, was acknowledged as queen of 
England. Clement, apprehenſive leſt England would 


revolt from the holy ſee, determined to give Henry fuch 
ſatisfaction as might ſtill retain him within the boſom of 


the church. But the violence of the cardinals precipi- 
tated him, in 1534, to ifſue a bull reſcinding Cranmer's 
ſentence, confirming Henry's marriage with Catharine, - 


and declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time 
ſpecified, he did not abandon the wife he had taken, ant 


return to her whom he had deſerted. Enraged at this 
unexpected decree, Henry kept no longer any meaſures 


with the court of Rome; his ſubjects ſeconded his re- 
ſentment; an act of parliament was paſſed, aboliſhing 


the papal power and juriſdiction in England; by another 
the king was declared ſupreme head of the church, and 


all the authority of which the popes were deprived was 
veſted in him; the MONASTERIES were ſuppreſſed, and 
their revenues applied to other purpoſes. Henry, how- 


ever, with the caprice 2 to his character, conti- 
nued to defend the doctrines of the Romiſh church as 


fiercely as he attacked its juriſdiction. He alternately 
perſecuted the proteſtants for rejecting the former, and 


the catholics for acknowledging the latter. Nevertheleſs 
his ſubjects having been encoaraged, by his example, to 


break ſome of their fetters, were ſo impatient to ſhake off 


all that remained, that in the following reign, under his 
ſon Edward VI. with the general applauſe of the nation, 
a total ſeparation was made from the church of Rome in 


ARTICLES of doctrine, as well as in matters of diſcipline 


and juriſdidtion. In 1553 his death retarded the progreſs : 
of the reformation ; and his ſiſter Mary, who ſucceedet 


him, impoſed a-new the arbitrary laws and tyrannical 


yoke of Rome upon the people of England. But the 


execution of a great number of perſons, who were burnt 


for the proteſtant faith in the five years of her perſecut- 
ing and bloody reign, ſo alienated the people from po- 
lizabeth, her ſiſter, found it no hard 
matter to deliver her ſubjects from the bondage of Rome, 
and to eſtabliſh that form of religious doctrine and ec- 


cleſiaſtical government, which ſtill ſubſiſts in England. 


The ſeeds of the reformation were very early ſown in 
Scotland, . ſeveral noblemen of that nation, who had 
reſided in Germany during the religious diſputes that 


divided the empire. The firſt and moſt eminent oppo- 


ſer of the papal juriſdiction was John Knox, a diſciple 
of Calvin, who ſet out from Geneva for Scotland in 
1559, and in a little while prevailed with the greateſt _ 
part of the Scotch nation entirely to abandon the ſuper- 
ſtitions of Rome, and to aim at nothing lefs than the 
total extirpation of popery. From that period to the 


_ preſent times the form of doctrine, worſhip and diſci- 


pline, that had been eſtabliſhed at Geneva by the mint- 
ſtry of Calvin, has been maintained in Scotland with 
invincible obſtinacy and zeal, and every attemptito in- 
troduce, into that kingdom, the rites and government of 
the church of England has proved impotent and unſuc- 
ceſsful. See PRESBYTERIANS. 


The cauſe of the reformation in Ireland underwent the 
ſame viciſſitudes that had attended it in England. When 
Henry VIII. after the abolition of the papal authority, 
was declared ſupreme head of the church of England, 
George Brown, a native of England, and a monk of the 
Auguſtin order, whom that monarch had created, = 

tne 
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the utmolt vigour in conſequence of this change in 


the hierarchy. He purged the churches of his dioceſe 
from ſuperſtition in all its forms, pulled down images, 
deſtroyed, relics, 4 liſhed abſurd .and 1dolatrous rites, 
chce as well as authority he had in Ire- 
e king's ſupremacy to be acknowledged in 


prince of Orange, ſeconded by the ſuccours of England 


and France, delivered this ſtate from the Spaniſh yoke : | 


in conſequence of which the reformed religion, as it was 
e e in Switzerland, was eſtabliſhed in 


Rome, or embraced the reformation in another form, 
provided that they made no attempts againſt the autho- 


my of the government, or the eg K of the public: 


See, on the ſubject of this article, Ro 
of Charles V. vol. ii. 


ertſon's Hiſt, 
113, &c. vol. iii. p. 44, &Cc. 


Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. Eng. ed. 8 vo. vol. iii. p. 284, &c. | 


Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation, paſſim. 


REFORMATION, right o/, jus refermationis, is a right 
uhich the princes of Germany claim to reform the church | 
in their reſpective territories z as being inveſted with the | 


ſpiritual as well as the temporal power. 


The jus reformationis is annexed to the ſovereignty ; by | 
this they have the power of conſcience, the diſpoſition | 
of eccleſiaſtical revenues, &c. as they enjoyed the ſame 


at the treaty-of Munſter in 1624. 


REFORMATION of images, in Optics. See ANAMORPHO- 


SIS, 


REFORMED calendar and church. See the ſubſtantives. 


REFORMED officer. See REFORMADO. 


tween the reffacted ray and the perpendicular. 


REFRACTED angle, in Optics, the angle contained be- 


* 


| 


the United | 
rovinces : and, at the ſame time, an univerſal tolera- 
tion granted to thoſe whoſe religious ſentiments were of | 
a different nature, whether they retained the faith of | 
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thrown into the water is refracted from it; becauſe wa: . 


ter, which reſiſts the motion of light leſs than air, re- 


ſiſts that of the ball more; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, be- 
cauſe water, by its greater attraction, eckt the 
motion of the fays of light more than air does j for that 
this is the true cauſe of ration, at leaſt in light, ſhall 
be ſhewn under REtRaction of ight 3 
To have a body refracled, it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
fall obliquely on the ſecond medium: In perpendicular 
incidence there is no refractiun :. 5 
Voſſius indeed, and Snelllus, imagined they had ob- 
ſerved a perpendicular tay of light undergd a refra&#ion ; 
a perpendicular obje&t appearing in the water nearer 
than in reality it was; but this was to attribute that to a 
refraftioh of the perpendicular fays, which was owing 
to the divergency of the oblique rays after refrattiong 
from a nearer point; 5 | 

et there is a manifeſt refaction even of perpendicular 
rays found in and CRYSTAL. OR 
Rohault adds, that though an oblique incidence be ne- 
ceſſary in all other medlums we know of, yet the oblique 
muſt not exceed a certain degree; if it do, the body 
will not penetrate the medium, but will be reflefed in- 


ſtead of being refrafed. 


Thus cannon-balls, in ſea engagements, falling very ob= 
liquely on the ſurſace of the water, are obſerved to 
mount aloft again, and frequently to ſweep the men 
from off the oppoſite decks; and the like happens to the 
little ſtones wherewith children make their ducks and 
drakes. . 5 
The ancients confounded refrafim with reflection, and 
it was Sir Iſaac Newton who firſt taught us the juſt diſ- 
ference between them He ſhews likewiſe, that there is 
a good deal of analogy between them, and particularly 
in the caſe of 2 


The laws of refradtion of the rays of light iti mediums 


differently terminated, i. e. whoſe ſurfaces are plain, 
concave, convex, &c. make the ſubject of dioptrics. 

By refraction it is, that convex glaſfes, or lenſes, collect 
the rays, magnify objects, burn, &c. and hence the 
foundation of microſcopes, teleſcopes, ke. 

By reſraction it is, that all retnote objects are ſeen out of 
their real places; particularly, that the heavenly bodies 
are apparently higher than they are in reality, &c. 


The refrattion of the air has many times ſo uncertain an 
influence on the places of celeſtial objects, very remote 


from the zenith, that wherever refraction is concerned, 
the concluſions deduced from obſervations that are much 
affected by it, will always remain doubtful, and too pre- 
carious in many cafes to be relied upon. See Dr. Brad- 
ley, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 485. | N 


REFRACTION of light, in Optics, is an inflection or devia- 


tion of the rays from their rectilinear courſe upon fall- 


REFRACTED dials, are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means] ing obliquely out of one medium into another, of a dif- 


of ſome refrafing tranſparent fluid. See DIALs re- 
fratted. | , 
REFRACTED ray, or ray of REFRACTION. 
and REFRACTION. 5 
REPRAcTENvHen. See VISION. = 
REFRACTING teleſcope. See TELESCOPE, | 


REFRACTION, refra&io, in Mechanics, the deviation of | 
a moving body from its direct courſe, by reaſon of the | 


different denlity of the medium it moves in; or a 
flexion and change of determination, occaſioned by a 
body's falling obliquely out of one medium into another 
of a different denſity. : 5 

Thus a ball A (Tab. VI. Mechanics, fig. 103.) moving in 
the air in the line AB, and falling obliquely on the ſur- 


face of the water CD, does not proceed ſtraight to E, but | 


deviates, or is infected, to F. Again, if the ball, mov- 
ing in water in the ſame line AB ſhould fall obliquely 
on a ſurface of air CD; it will not proceed ſtraight to E, 
nor yet defect to F, but to G. ow the deflexion in 
each caſe is called the reſraction; and the two caſes are 
diſtinguiſhed by means of the perpendicular MI; that 
BG being called refrattion towards the perpendicular, or 
to the axis of refrafion; and the other 
from the perpendicular, or from the axis of refrattion. 
Theſe reactions are ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the 
dall arriving at B, in the firſt caſe finds more reſiſtance 
or oppoſition on the one ſide O, i. e. ſrom the fide of 
the water, than it did from the ſide P, ot that of the 
air; and in the latter more reſiſtance from the fide P, 
which is now the ſide of the water, than the fide O, 
which is that of the air. 
The great law of refraction, then, which holds in all bo- 
dies, and all mediums, is, that a body paſſing obliquely 


out of a medium which reſiſts it more, is reſracted to- 
wards the 


poſes it more, it is refracted from the perpendicular. 
Hence the rays of light falling out of air into water are 
refracted towards the perpendicular; whereas a ball 


See Rar, 


through a den 


F, refrattion | 


erpendicular; and in paſling out of a me- 
dium which oppoſes it leſs into another, which op- | 


ferent denſity, ; | | 

It does not appear that, before Deſcattes, any perſon 
attempted to explain the cauſe of refrain, which he 
undertook to do by the reſolution of forces; on the prin- 


_ ciples of mechanics; in conſequence of which he was 


obliged to 1 that light paſſes with more eaſe 
e medium than a rare one: thus the ray 
AB (Tab. V. Optics, fig. 105.) falling obliquely on a2 
denſer medium at B, is ſuppoſed to be acted on by two 
forces, one of them impelling it in the direction AC, and 
the other in AD, which alone can be affected by the 


change of medium: and fince, after the tay has entered 


the denſer medium, it approaches the perpendicular BH, 


it is plain that this force muſt have received an incteaſe, 
wuhilſt the other continued the ſame ; for if BE be taken 


equal to BD, or CA, the conſequence of the angle 
IB H being leſs than ABC will be, that BH mult be 


longer than BC or AD. | | 5 
The firſt perſon who queſtioned the truth of this expla- 


nation of the cauſe of refra#tion was M. Fermat, who 


aſſerted, contrary to Deſcartes, that light ſuffers greater 


reſiſtance in water than in air, and greater in glaſs than 
in water; and he maintained that the refiſtance of dif- 
ferent mediums, with reſpeCt to light, is in proportion 
to their denſities. M. Leibnitz adopted the fame general 
idea; and they reaſoned upon the {abject in the tollow- 
ing manner. Nature, they ſay, accompliſhes her ends 
by the ſhorteſt methods; light, therefore, ought to paſs 
from one point to another, either by the ſhorteſt road, 
or that in which the leaſt time is required. But it is 
plain that the line in which light paſſes, when it falls 
obliquely upon a denſer medium, is not the moſt direct 
or the ſhorteſt ; ſo that it muſt be that in which the leaſt 
time is ſpent. And, whereas it is demonſtrable, that 
light falling obliquely upon a denſer medium (in order 
to take up the leaſt time poſſible, in paſſing from a point 
in one medium to a point in the other) muſt be refracted 
in ſuch a manner, that the ſines of the angles of inci- 
dence and refraction muſt be to one another, as the di- 
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ferent facilities with which light is tranſmitted in thoſe } 
mediums ; it follows that, ſince light approaches the per- | 


* 


pendicular when it paſſes obliquely from air into water 


(fo that the fine of the angle of refra#ion is leſs than 


that of the angle of incidence), the facility with which 


water ſuffers light to paſs through it is leſs than that of 


water than in air. This method of arguing from final 
cauſes could not fatisfy philoſophers. Dr. Smith obſerves, 
that it agrees only to the cafe of refradlion at a plain 
ſurface ;z and that the hypotheſis is 1 ave arbitrary. 


Dechales, in order to explain the law of refraction, ſup- 


poſes that every ray of light is compoſed of ſeveral ſmall- 


er rays which adhere to one another; and that they are 


reſtacted towards the perpendicular, in paſſing into a 


denſer medium, becauſe one part of the ray meets with | 
more reſiſtance than another ports ſo that the former | 


traverſes a ſmaller ſpace than the latter; in conſequence 


of which the ray muſt neceſſarily bend a little towards 


the perpendicular. This hypotheſis was adopted by the 


famous Dr. Barrow, who, as ſome ſay, was the author 


of it. On this hypotheſis, it is plain that mediums of a | 


greater attraQtive power muſt give greater reſiſtance to 
the paſſage of the rays of light than mediums of a leſs 
refractive power, which is contrary to fact, 125 
The Bernouillis, both father and ſon, have attempted to 


explain the cauſe of refraction on mechanical principles; 


the former on the equilibrium of forces, and the latter on 


the ſame principles with the ſuppoſition of etherial vor- 


tices ; but neither of theſe hypotheſes have gained much 
credit. M. Mairan ſuppoſes a ſubtle fluid, filling the 


pores of all bodies, and extending, like an atmoſphere, | 
to a fmall diſtance beyond their ſurfaces ; and then he | 
fuppoſes that the refraction of . is nothing more than 

a neceſſary and mechanical effe 1 

fmall body in thoſe circumſtances. 'There is more, he | 

ſays, of the refracting fluid in water than in air, leſs in 


water than in glaſs, and in general leſs in a denſe me- 


from one medium into another, is that which requires 
the leaſt quantity of action, which depends upon the 


dium than in one that is rarer. M. de Maupertuis fup- 
poſes that the courſe which every ray takes, in paſling 


velocity of the body and the ſpace it paſſes over; fo 


From this principle 


and might be ſhewn by Mr. Molyneux and profeſlor | 


that it is in proportion to the ſum of 


e ſpaces mul- 
tiplied by the velocity with which bodies paſs over them. 
deduces the neceſſity of the ſine 
of the angle of incidence being in a conſtant proportion 


to that of refraction; and alſo all the other laws relat- | 
ing to the propagation and reflection of light. 


Dr. Smith (in his Optics, Remarks p. 70.) obſerves, that 


all other theories for 2 the reflection and re- 
fraction of light, except Sir 


ſaac Newton's, ſuppoſe 
that it ſtrikes upon bodies and is reſiſted by them, which 


has never been proved by any deduction from experience. 


On the contrary, it appears by various conſiderations, 


Bradley s obſervations on the parallax of the fixed ſtars, 


being reſiſted and retarded by refra#on into any denſe | 


Ihe refratiton of light, Sir 


that their rays are not at all impelled by the rapid mo- 


tion of the earth's atmoſphere, nor by the object-glaſs of 
the teleſcope, through which they paſs. And by Sir | 
Iſaac Newtons theory of refradon, which is 


; grounded 
on experience only, it appears that light is ſo ſar from 


medium, that it is ſwiſter there than in vacuo in the ra- 


Light, &c. p. 102, &c. p. 1 5 

i . 1 Bae Newton ſhews, is not 
performed by the rays falling on the bay? ſurface of bo- 
dies; but it is done without any contact, by the action 
of ſome power belonging to bodies, and extending to a 
certain diſtance beyond their ſurfaces; by which ſame 


power, acting in other circumſtances, they are alſo emit- 
ted and reflected. 7 . | 
The ſame arguments whereby we have proved, that R- 


 FLECTION is performed without immediate contact, go 


let any of the rays paſs; conſequently, inſtead of being |. 


a gent way towards demonſtrating the ſame of refrac- 
tion: to which may be added the mieren ones. 


fracted light emerging as obliquely as poſſible, ſuppoſing 
the rays to fall ſtill more obliquely, wil Jbe too ſtrong to 


refracted, they will be all reflected. 5 

2. Becauſe in thin lamellæ, or plates of glaſs, light is 
reflected and tranſmitted feveral times alternately, as the 
thickneſs of the lamellæ increaſes in arithmetical pro- 
greſſion: for here it depends on the thickneſs of the la- 
mina which of the two the glaſs ſhall do, whether re- 
ſtect it, or let it be tranſmitted. 


of the incidence of a | 


tio of the ſine of incidence in vacuo to the fine of re- 
fraftion into the denſe medium. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of 


1. Becauſe, if when light falls out of glaſs into air with | 
the utmoſt obliquity it will be tranſmitted at, it be then 
made to fall a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly | 
reflected: for the power of the glaſs, after it has re- 


** 


the air; ſo that the light meets with greater reſiſtance in | 
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O the rarer, and HI the bound 
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3. Becauſe, whereas the power of other bodies both to 
reflect and refract light are very nearly proportional to 
their denſitiesz yet unftuous and ſulphureous bodies are 


found to refle more ſtrongly than according to their 


mere denſities :. for as the rays act more rongly on 
thoſe bodies to kindle them than on others, ſo do hey 
again, by their mutual attraction, act more ſtrongly on 


the rays to refrad them. 


Laſtly, Becauſe not only thoſe rays tranſmitted through 
glaſs are found to be refracted, but alſo thoſe paſſing in 
the air, or in a vacuum near its extremities, or even 
near the extremes of many opaque bodies, e. gr. the 
edge of a knife, undergo a ſimilar inflection, ſrom the 
attraction of the body. See LIGHT. | 


The manner wherein refradion is performed by mere 


attraction, without contact, may be thus accounted for: 


fuppoſe HI /Tab. IV. Optics, fig. 56. Ne 2.) the boun- 


dary of two mediums, N and O; the firſt the rarer; 
e. gr. air; the ſecond the denfer, e. gr. glafs 3. the at- 
traction of the mediums here will be as their denſities : 
Suppoſe pS to be the diſtance to which the attracting 


force of the denſer medium exerts itſelf within the rarer. 


Let now a ray of light A a fall obliquely on the ſurface 
which ſeparates the mediums, or rather on the ſurface 
ps, where the action of the ſecond and more reſiſting 
medium commences. All attraction being performed in 
lines perpendicular to the attractive body, as the ray ar- 
rives at a, it will begin to be turned out of its rectilinear 
courſe by a ſuperior force, wherewith it is attracted by 
the medium O, more than by the medium N, i. e. by 


a ſorce Wherewith it is driven towards it in a direction 


perpendicular to its ſurface: hence the ray is bent out of 
its right line in every point of its paſſage between 28 

and R'T, within which diſtance the attraction aQs; 
Between thoſe lines, therefore it deſcribes a curve a B: 


but beyond RT, being out of the ſphere of attraction 


of the medium N, it will proceed uniformly in a right 


line, according to the direction of the curve in the 


point 5. 0 

Again, ſuppoſe N the denſer and more reſiſting medium, 
| | lary, as before; and let 
RT be the diſtance to which the denfer medium exerts 
its attractive force within the rarer: even when the ray 
has paſſed the point B, it will be within the ſphere of 
ſuperior attraction of the denſer medium; but that at- 
traction acting in lines perpendicular to its ſurface, the 
ray will be continually drawn from its ſtraight courſe BM 
perpendicularly towards HI: thus, having two forces or 
directions, it will have a compound motion, whereby, 


iͤnſtead of BM, it will deſcribe B, which B will in 
ſtrictneſs be a curve. | We, 3 


Laſtly, After it has arrived in , being out of the in- 


fluence of the medium N, it will perſiſt uniformly, in a 
right line, in the direction wherein the extreme of the 


curve leaves it. 5 „ 

Thus we ſee how refradlion is performed, both towardi 
the perpendicular, and from it. ES, 
But note, the attraction of the denſer medium, e. gr. 
N, is continually diminiſhing as the ray proceeds from 
B, towards the limit of attraction RT; in regard fewer 
and fewer parts ſtill come to act; at IH, e. gr. all the 
dar between that and p S attract; but at RT, none 
but thoſe in the line HI. Note, alſo, that the diſtance 
between p5 and RT being ſmall, when we conſider re- 
Fractions, no notice is taken of the curve part of the ray, 


but we conſider it as conſiſting of two ſtraight lines, CB, 


AB, or mB, AB. 


REFRACTION, in Diopirics, is the inflexian or bending of 
the rays of light, in paſſing the ſurfaces of glaſſes, lenſes, 


and other tranſparent bodies of different denſities. 
Thus a ray as AB (Tab, IV. Optics, fig. 56. No 2.) fall- 
ing obliquely from the radiant A, upon a point B, in a 
diaphanous furface, HI, rarer or denſer than the me- 
dium along which it was propagated from the radiant ; 
has its direction there altered by the action of the new 
medium; and inſtead of proceeding to M, it deviates, 
e. gr. to C. | | EOF | 
This deviation is called the refraction of the ray; BC the 
| pg ray, or line of refractiou; and B the point of te- 
rattion. _ | VE | | 
The line AB is called the line of incidence, or ray of inci- 
dence; and, in reſpect thereof, B is alſo called the point 
of incidence. | | N 7925 
The plane wherein both the incident and refrofed rays 
are found, is called the plane of refraction; a right line 
BE drawn in the refrafting medium perpendicular to 
the refraing ſurſace in the point of refraciion B, is call- 
ed the axis of refra&tion : and a right line DB drawn per- 
pendicular to the rifrating ſurface, in the point of in- 
cidence B, along the medium through which the ray 
fell, is called the axis of incidence. e 
The angle ABI, included between the incident ray, _ 
the 
6 


* 


: - 
1 # 4. : * : 
7 4 % 


the reſratting ſurface, is called the angle of incidence; and 
che angle A D, included between the incident ray and 
- the axis of incidence, is called the angle of intlination. 
_ The angle MBC, which the refrafed ray makes with the 
incident, is called the angle of refratton ; and the angle 
CBE, Which the refrated ray makes with the axis of re- 
- fraftion, is called the refratted E 
RErRAcTION, general laws , I. A ray of light in its 
paſſage on of "a rarer into a denſer medium, e. gr. out of 
215 into glaſs, is refratted towards the perpendicular, i. e. 
 iowards theaxis of refrattion.” eee ee Fog ag 
Henee; the refratted angle is leſs than the angle of incli- 
nation; and the angle of refraction leſs than that of in- 
cidence; as they would be equal were the ray to proceed 
ſtraight from A to M. Hence, alſo, a ray perpendicu- 
lar to the'refrafting ſurface will paſs through without 


being refrafted, as it cannot be refradted to the perpen- 


dicular. The phyſical cauſe thereof is, that the attrac- 


tion of the denfer medium; which; in an incidence ob- | 


lique to its ſurface. acting perpendicular to that ſurface, 
draws the ray out of its courſe; this attraction, we ſay, 
in a perpendicular incidence, acts in the direction of the 


ray. Fe | * 5 © 
2. The ratio of the fine of the angle of inclination, to the 


fine of the refratied angle, is fixed and conſtant; viz. if 

the refraction be out of air into glaſs, it is found greater 
than as 114 to 76, but leſs than 115 to 76; that is, 
e, TTY = 
This ratio, aſſigned by Huygens, agrees with another of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, who makes the fine of the angle of in- 


. clination to the fine of the refrabbed angle, as 31 to 20 
which is, likewiſe, nearly as 3 to 2. Indeed there is 


ſome difference in the quantity of refra#7on, in different 
kinds of glaſs; but in phyſical matters, precifeneſs is not 
neceſſary. In rain water, Deſcartes found, the ratio of 
the ſine of the angle of inclination, to the fine of the re- 
| frafled angle, as 250 to 187, that is, nearly as 4 to 3; 
which agrees with Sir Ifaac Newton's obſervation, who 
makes it as 529 to 396. In ſpirit of wine, the ſame 


at author makes the ratio as 100 to 73; which is not 


ar from the ſeſquitertian ratio. In air he makes it as 
3201 to 3200; and as to air, he ſhews, that a ray of 
light, in traverſing quite through the atmoſphere; is re- 
fradted the fame as it would be, were it to paſs with the 
ſame obliquity out of a vacuum into air of equal denſity 
with that in the loweſt part of the atmoſphere. 


gee the following table, in which the proportion of the 


fines which meafure the HMractions of ſeveral bodies; the 
denſities of the bodies, eftimated by their ſpecific gra- 
vity; and their refractive power, in reſpect of err 4 
ſities, are ſet down in ſeparate columns. A, 


— 


| Lows ” a ne of [The den- fractie 
5 | the fines of inci- ſity and power of 
The refracting bodies. [dence and refrac- {ſpecific the body 
2 S tion of yellow ravity oflin reſpect 
light. the body. of its den- 
3 DR IE „ Os | 
A pſeudo-topaz, being aa . | 
natural, pellucid, brittle] "BOY Ko, "Þ 
hairy ſtone, of 4 yellow] 23 to 274] 4-27 | 3979 
colour, | 1 N 
Air. Ji to 200% %%% 08 
Glaſs of antimony. 17 to 95.28 | 4864 
) AA {4 5-5 4112-252 | 5386 
_ Glaſs vulgar. „ 1,:20 te: : 201 88-:; | $4636. 1. 
Cryſtal of the rock. F 24 to - | 2012-05. -|- gag | 
Ifland cryſtal. e,, 630 | 
Sal gemme. 17 to 112.143 | 5477 
Alum. | | 35 to 241.714 6570 
Borax. |. 22 to 151.7146716 
Nitre. ET 
. Dantzick vitriol. | 303 to 200.715 7551 
Qil of vitriol. | 10 to 711.7 6124 
Rain water. 29 o 396. 786% 
| vn arabic, | 31 to 2111-375 8574 
png Ws well rec- ; 100 to 7300. 866 |r0121 
. Camphor. PN TP 0008 19697" © OH 20.996 12551 
Oil olive. | 22 to 150.913 [12607 
Linſeed oil, - | 4o to 270-932. [12819 
Spirit of turpentine, | 25 to 170.874 [13222 
Amber, 1140-9 t04""[13654 
A diamond. ioo to 4113.4 14550 


| Newton's Optics, edit. 3. p. 247 | 


M. Euler the younger, purſuing a ſcheme ſuggeſted by | 
his father for Ong the Sfraftive a tranſ- | 
or: liquors, made uſe of two Meniſcus glaſſes, which | 
e put together, when they were, plunged in the fluid, | 

| lich he wanted to determine: 

the edges of theſe glaſſes being ground flat, they imme- 


the refra 


ive power of w 


REF 


diately cohered, fo that none of the fluid could eſcape; 
and then as might both oo be wiped; and uſed ag 
one objeCt-glaſs in a long tube, which he could lengthen 
or ſhorten at pleaſure; and applying an eye-glaſs to it, 
the whole obſervation he had to make was to meaſure the 
exact length of his tube, when he could ſee through it 


molt diſtinctly, a turret, which was at a conſiderable di- 


ſtance from him. Or, when the focal diſtance was leſs 
than a foot, he only obſerved at hat diſtance from a 
wall the image of an oppoſite window was the moſt. di- / 
ſtinct. Ac: Berlin. . 

The refractive power of the fluids which he examined in 
this manner, he expreſſed in the following tables. 


en- 
IMineral alkali ſaturated (I ſuppoſe with water) 1. 360 


5 3 Spirit of nitr — | 
The re- Op : 4 


tables, exactly 8 to his own. 
| PER el 


I | : _—_ the 
A ray of light paſſing from air into 2 
e OE that of refrac- 
ede tion as 

Diſtilled water - - - 11.3358 
F ‚ o - - 1.3358 
Well water 3 - 11.3366 

French wine — - - - 1.3453 

French brand - - 1.3603 
Ditto a ſtronger kind — 1.605 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine — - [1.3685 8 
Ditto more highly reftifiled  <- 11.3706 *2 
The white of an egg. = - 1.3685 5 
Diſtilled vinegar =, ©» wg '= 11.3442 3 
A ſolution of gum arabi e 1.3467 
A ſolution of two ſcruples of white ſugar } 58 
in an oz. of water - 2 5 4.3457 f 
A ſolution of 2 ſctuples of rock ſalt, in ditto 1.3477 
A ſolution of 2ſcruples of ſalt of urine, inditto| 1.3400. . 
Off off Frovence 7 = = fl JI 
Oil of turpentine = . — 1.4822 15 


N. B. The rock ſalt, and the ſalt of urine, was purified 


by a double cryſtallization.” 2s 
= By s ſecond pair of Meniſcuſes. 


Diſtilled water „ — - | 1.3358 
Rain water - - — — 1.3358 
Well water — 1.3362 
French wine 5 — — 1.3458 
French brandy = - - - | 1.3600 
Ditto a' ſtronger kind - - - [1.3618 
Spirit of wine rectified - ="... [1.3087 
Ditto more highly rectified — - 1.3705 
Tea - - — — — 1.3376 


*4nun 07, 


Jo * | 1.4025 
A ſolution of 2 ſcruples of Glauber's falt } | 5 
in an oz. of Wa — — ' 1.3430 
A ſolution of 2 ſcruples of digeſtive ſalt of 7 . „ 
Sylvius in-ditto © = — — F 1.3454 | 
A ſolution of 2 ſcruples of ſal ammoniac in do.! 1.3488 


A ſolution of 2 ſcruples of copperas in ditto | 1.3395 

| Oll of: tartar per deliquium '- — 1.3917 
Oil of Provence 3 2 „ | 14848” 
Oil of turpentine = * - 11.4822 


The refraftive power of ſome other fluids found by the 
ſecond pair of Meniſcuſes, 18 Auguſt, 1761, Reaumur's 


thermometer being 31 degrees above the freezing point. 


Ihe ſine of the 
angles of inci- 
| ]defice will be to 


Amy of light paſſing from air into 


tion as 
Well water - . <3 
Four different ſolutions of nitre, viz. = . 
12 grains of depurated nitre to an oz. of water| 1.3380 
JJ)... HD 2 
28 J ĩ T 
e | to 2 ounces of water| 1.3540 
Four different infuſions © - . 
N | 1.3355 
Of nutſhells - - 1.3359 S 
Of ſaffron - 1.3363 = 
Of fiſh-ſcales 1.33533 
Of Zelter water - 1.3353 
Wy f ͥ water -, - T1300 
Anodyne liquor = = - - 1.3650 
Spirit of camphor = — — - 1.3757 
Spirit of Saxon ſope - - - 98 5 2 


That the refractive power of theſe fluids, thus determined 
by M. Euler, may be more eaſily compared with Mr. 

Hauſkbee's and Sir Iſaac Newton's experiments, he re- 
duced the reſult of their obſervations into the following 


The 
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0 | 0: ray of light paſſing from air into 


The refractive powers of ſome-tranſparent liquors ac- 
_ cording to the obſervations of Sir Iſaac Newton. See 


| * * * 
f * 1 
% © of «7 


The refrafive power of certain fluids found by Mr. | 
Hlaukſbee, ſee his Experiments, p. 292. 


The ſine of the 
ngle of inci- 
ence will be 
o that of re- 


raction as 
Mater 1 77 
JJͤ 7... < [I009 
— - fal ammoniaa _- — 1.3377 
% Vo OR OS PTE WP [7 of 
Spirit of hartſhorn” '-= | = — 1.3390 
G Flamen P om: = ©. JISOTY 
White of an eg — [1.3511 
| 2.4 ook - - ii 
rench brandy - * — [1.3626 
Spirit of winnen - 1.3721 
Diſtilled vinegar <= = - - 11.3721 
J =-,- N0TS 
Aquaſregia ** — 1.389 
— from aqua fortis and ſal ammoniac|1.3904 


Aqua fortis |= = - - — 1.4044 


Spirit of nitre - - - - 11.4076 3 
The cryſtalline humour of an ox's eye [1.4635 5 
Butter of antimony = — 11.6831 
Oil of vitriol 2 2 - 1.4262 8. 
G V fia 
Oil of lavender 8 — 11.4960 
Oi of roſemary - - - — 1.4719 
Oil of origanum FE — 1.4770 
Ou or ginger... =, oe ti <> 
Oil of oranges — x „ : 4833 
Oil of turpentine. | =; . = 1.4833 
%%% / ] ² ²⁰˙¹ꝛ ĩðâi 1.4857 
Oil of flowers of mu = 1.4878 
CVP 
Oil of amber - — — - [1.5010 
Oil of cymmin  - = — 1.5088 
. 6 + > 
Ol of ehves q ² · -- T4490: 
Oil of aniſe JT 
Oi of einm mend 14.4 
Gb of faſfafras 1143 


— 


—W. 


- | The five of the 
5 I l g's Wane | 
A ray of light paſſing from air into dance we be 
. 8 | — . traction as 
A yellow pſeudo topaz  - - = 1.6429 
WES pol, * 2 OOO 
Glaſs of antimony. - = — [1.8889 
A feleniteds2s 5 ond te — 1.4878 
R 2 „ o 
Cryſtal of the rock = 1.5620 
- Hand eryſ tal!!! 11196, 
Sal gem — — 2 ie | 
%////ͤů · AA — 
FCC · o =. OT, 
NN 5 fs — - — 1.5233 „ 
Dantzick vitriol = - — - [1.5000 E. 
Oil of vitriol = ' = lll x4 
Rain water = = = = - 11.3358 | 
G A ̃ * 
Spirit of wine well rectiſied - * th-y008 | 
Camphor VF 1.5000 
iT SS TO REY IE Nny - 1.4666 
Lanſeed oil!!! - - — 1.4814 
Spirit of turpentine * - 1.5625 
TT ͤ . 8 
A diamond Woe. - - 2.4390 


See Prieſtley's Hiſt: of Light, &c. p. 479, &c. 


Whence the different refractive power in different fluids | | 


ariſes, is not determined. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that 


in many bodies, e. gr. glaſs, cryital, a ſelenites, pſeudo- 
_ - topax, &c. the refractive power is proportionable to their | 


denſities z only in ſulphureous bodies, as camphor, lin- 


ſeed oil, olive, amber, ſpirit of turpentine, &c. the 
power is two or three times greater than in other bodies | 
of equal denſity ; yet even theſe have the refradtive power | 
with reſpect to each other nearly as their denſities. | 
Water has a refractive power in a middle degree between | 
thoſe two kinds of ſubſtances, and is, probably, of a mid- | 


dle nature. Salts and vitriols have refractive powers in 


a middle degree between thoſe of earthy ſubſtances and | 
Water, and accordingly are compoſed of thoſe two forts 
of ſubſtances. Spirit of wine has a refraQtive power in 


2 middle degree between thoſe of water and oily ſub- 


- ſtances; and accordingly ſeems to be compoſed of both, 


| greateſt refractive power of all 
made experiments. 


REF 


united by fermentation. It appears, therefore, chat all 


bodies ſeem to have their refractive powers proportional 
to their denſities, or very nearly, excepting ſo far as they 
partake more or leſs of ſulphureous oily particles, and 
thereby have their refractive powers made greater or leſs, 
Whence it ſeems reaſonable to attribute the refractive 
power of all bodies chiefly, if not wholly, to the ſul. 
hureous parts with which they abound. 

3 the obſervations of M. Euler it appears, that there 
is no fluid, and probably no tranſparent ſubſtance of an 

kind, the refractive power of which is leis than that . 
rain water, or diſtilled water; and betwixt air and rain 


water there is no ſubſtance that has an intermediate re- 


fractive power. „ | 

After rain water immediately follows well water z but 
there are probably as many varieties in its refractive power 
as there are different wells. We may, however, con- 
clude, that the ratio of regra&#:on from air into well wa- 
ter is contained between the limits of 1.336 to 1, and 
1.337 to 1. _ 1665 | 
Spirituous liquors have a grovter refractive power in pro- 
portion to their ſtrength; but the ratio of action ke | 
air into any ſpirituous liquor is never leſs than 1.34, nor 


| roy than 1.37. 


here is, ==, no kind of ſalt, but what, being dif. 


ſolved in water, increaſes its refractive power. 


The ſolutions of ſalt of urine and of vitriol have the leaſt | 


refractive powers, and thoſe of rock ſalt and ſal ammo- 
niac the greateſt ; but the ratio of re/ra&4ion from air into 
any ſaline ſolution, preſerving the proportion of one ounce 
of ſalt to twelve of water, will be contained between the 
limits of 1.34 to 1, and 1.35 to 1. | Tr ; 
Diſtilled vinegar and the ſolution of gum arabic have 
nearly the ſame refractive power with common French 
wine; and the refractive power of white of egg is the 
ſame as that of reCtified ſpirit of wine. 
Mineral alkali ſaturated, ſeems to have the ſame refrac- 


tive power with very ſtrong brandy. 


Spirit of nitre and oil of tartar per deliquium have a me- 


dium refractive power between ſpirituous liquors and 


oils. 5 | | 
The refractive powers of oils approach the neareſt to that 
of glaſs, eſpecially oil of turpentine, which had the 
the fluids on which he had 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſuſpected that different degrees of heat 
might have ſome effect on the refractive power of bodies, 
but his method of determining the general refraQion was 
not ſufficiently accurate to aſcertain this circumſtance ; 
but happily this method of M. Euler's proved to be well 
adapted to this purpoſe. 1 5 
From his experiments made for this purpoſe, he infers, 


that the focal diſtance of a ſingle lens of glaſs diminiſhes 
with the heat communicated to it; and this diminution 


of the focal diſtance'is not owing to the increaſe of bulk 
in the glaſs by heat; for the effect of this change is both 
inconſiderable, and of a contrary nature. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, but that this alteration in the focal 


| diſtance is owing to a change in the refractive power of 


the glaſs itſelf, which as well as, probably, that of all 


other tranſparent ſubſtances, is increaſed by heat, and di- 


miniſhed by cold. 


It may ſeem ſurpriſing that the focal diſtance of a ſingle 


lens ſhould decreaſe with heat, and yet that of the Me- 
niſcuſes filled with any fluid, ſhould increaſe with heat; 
but M. Euler obſerves, that it by no means follows from 
hence, that theſe fluids are affected by heat in a manner 
different from glaſs; and, after computing the effect of 
every circumſtance of this complex experiment, of the 


two glaſſes and the fluid combined, he concludes, that 
heat increaſes the refractive power of water, and of other 


fluids as well as that of glaſs. 
He farther obſerves, that as 66 degrees of heat diminiſh- 


|| ed the focal diſtance 33 part, 33 degrees ought to have 


diminiſhed it 44; part; whereas the diminution in this 
caſe was 3. From hence, ſays he, one may perhaps 
conclude, that when it is very cold, the ſame change in 
the thermometer has a greater effect on the refractive | 
power of the glaſs than when it is very hot. But he ac- 
knowledges that experiments of this kind are not capable 
of ſo much preciſion as one could wiſh, and that, per- 
haps, in reality, the 66 degrees made a change of z, 
and the 33 degrees of 4, ; but he imagined that a great 
number of experiments, made in different temperatures 
of the air, might decide this queſtion, eſpecially if ob- 
ject-glaſſes of a very great focal diſtance were made ule 
of. See Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Light, &c. p. 483, &c. 
From the law above laid down, it follows, that one angle 
of inclination, and its correſponding refracted angle, be- 
ing found by obſervation, the refraded angles, corre- 
ſponding to the ſeveral other angles of inclination, are 
eaſily computed. Now, Zahnius and Kircher have 1 


-. 


R E F 


the angle of inclination be 702, the refrafted an- | 


de vil be 38% 50's on which principle Zahnius has 
6 ſtructed 2 table of refractiaus out of air into glaſs, 


for the ſeveral degrees of the angle of inclination ; a 
ſpecimen whereof follows : 
[5 Z|Refracted| Angle of |2 >| Refracted Angle of | 
2:58 Angle Refraction 8 5 Angle | Refraction 
Le © 1 RE-2t 2 2 | 
"Os 4s ot : | / , N 0 7 14 o / 
o 0 40 5709 197 66 107 6? 397 16 20 44 
| 5 22 8 39 54 20 3 11 35 H 48 26 
353 $9 56 || 39 8 29 29 [10 30 31 
4.1} nne $50. $5. 49. 9.59 16 50 41 
5 1z_ 2031! 39 57 [go [4r 51 4ol48 8B 20 


Hence it appears, that if the angle of inclination be leſs 
than 20?, fract io, 
almoſt 4 of the angle of inclination; and therefore a ray 
is refracted to the axis of refradtion, by almoſt a third 

art of the quantity of its angle of inclination. And on 
this principle it is that Kepler, and moſt other dioptrical 
writers, demonſtrate the refraciions in glaſſes ; though in 

eſtimating the law of theſe refratlions he followed the 
| example of Alhazen and Vetellio, and ſought to diſcover 


it in the proportion of the angles, and not in that of the | 


ines. at | ; 
125 true law of refradtion was firſt diſcovered by Wille- 
brord Snellius, profeſſor of mathematics at Leyden ; who 
found by experiment that the ſecants of the complements, 
or coſecants of the angles of incidence and refraction, 
are always in the ſame ratio. It is vulgarly attributed, 


however, to Deſcartes ; who having ſeen it in Snellius's | 
MS. firſt publiſhed it in his Dioptrics, without naming | 


_ Snelliusz as we are informed by Huygens. The form in 
which Deſcartes gives this law, is different from that of 


* Snellius, and in general more commodious z but it might | 


have been eaſily deduced from it. RY to him, the 
ſine of the angle of þ always bears the ſame pro- 
portion to the ſine of the angle of incidence. Indeed, 
as the rays of light are not all of the ſame degree of re- 


frangibility, this conſtant ratio muſt be different in dif- 


ferent kinds. The ratio, therefore, obſerved by authors is 


to be underſtood of rays of the mean refrangibility, i. e. 


of green rays. The difference of refraction between the 


art of the whole refra#ion of the mean refrangible; 
which difference he owns is ſo ſmall, that 'there ſeldom 
needs to be any regard paid to it. 


3. When a py paſſes out of a denſer into a rarer medium, 
e. gr. out of glaſs into air, it is refratted from the perpen- 


dicular, or from the axis of refraftion. And hence the 


angle of refraction is greater than the angle of incli- | 


nation. | 5 e 
Hence, alſo, if the angle of inclination be leſs than 30%, 


MBC is nearly cqyel to+ of MBE; therefore MBC is 


one half of CBE; conſequently, if the refraction be out 
of glaſs into air, and the angle of inclination leſs than 
30%, the ray is refracted from the axis of refraction by 
almoſt one half part of the angle of inclination. And 
this is the other 1 principle uſed by moſt authors 
after Kepler, to demonſtrate the refractions of glaſſes. 
If the refraction be out of air into glaſs, the ratio of the 
fine of inclination to the ſine of the refracted angle is as 
3 to 2, or, more accurately, as 17 to 11; if out of air 
into water, as 4 to 3: therefore, if the refraction be the 
: 3 | 
ratio © 
or Ito 17, and in the latter as 3 to 4. 


Hence if the refraction be from water or glaſs into air, 


and the angle of incidence or inclination be greater than 
about 48“ in water, or 


into a line, which makes the angle of reflection equal to 


| the angle of incidence; becauſe the fines of 4849 and | 
zue 4, and as 11 to 17 nearly, 
ine has a greater proportion to- 


40? are to the radius as 
and therefore when the 


the radius than as above, the ray will not be refracted. 


4. A ray falling on a curve ſurface, whether concave or con- 
ver, is refratted after the ſame manner as if it fell on a plane | 


which is a tangent to the curve in the point of incidence. 
For the curve and plane ſurface touching it, have an in- 


finitely ſmall part common to them both (each being ori- 


_ ginally generated by the flux of a point.) But a ray ad 
refracted in ſuch a little part; therefore it is the ſame as 
if it were refracted in ſuch a 2 : | 
5. Fa a right line, EF (Tab, V. Optics, fig. 106.) cut a 
refracting ſurface, GH, at right angles; and if, from any 
point in the denſer medium, as D, be drawn DC | pimps 
Fo the incident ray AB; this will meet the refrafte 


Ine of the angle of imclination, 


e angle of refraion out of air into glaſs is 


way, viz. out of glaſs or water into air, the | 
the ſines, in the former caſe, will be as 2 to 3, | 


eater than about 40? in glaſs, | 
the ray will not be refracted into air, but will be reflected 


ray in 


C; and will be to it as the fine of the refrafted angle to the 
1 


Lo A 


and moſt refrangible rays, that is, between violet | 
and red rays, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews is about the 275th 


will flow upon the eye, as if th 


— 


REFRACTION in plane ſurfaces, 


N E F 


For e=x; but if BC paſs out of à denſer medium into a 
rarer, y Ax; and out of a rarer into a denſer, y LK 
therefore, in the former caſe, y, in the latter yL0oz 
conſequently, in the former, o+# CTA; in the latter 
y+#40+uv. Butin the one caſe ou, and in the 


other y + z, are equal to two Tight angles; therefore, 


o Eu in this, and y+« in the other, are leſs than two 
right angles, and, conſequently, DC will meet BC. 
But ſince o, or the angle of inclination, and y is the 
refracted angle, it is evident that CB is to CD as the 
line of the angle o to the fine of the angle y, or in the 
ratio of the fine of the angle of inclination to the ſine 


of the refracted angle. 


Hence, if BC paſs out of glaſs into air, it is in a ſub- 
ſeſquialterate ratio to CD; if, on the other hand, it 
pa 85 out of air into glaſs, it is in a ſeſquialterate ratio 
to CD. | 
Hence alſo, if light paſs out of water into air, CB is 
in a ſubſeſquitertian ratio to CD; if out of air into wa- 
ter, in a ſeſquitertian. See fig. 106. and 107. | 

| 2. of. 1. If parallel rays 
be refracted out of one tranſparent medium into another 
of a different denſity, they will continue parallel after re- 


fraction. The phyſical reaſon is, that, being parallel, 
their obliquity, or angle of incidence, is the Ap but, 


at equal obliquities, we have ſhewn the refra#ion is 
equal; conſequently the paralleliſm, which they had be- 
fore the refraction, will be retained after it. 


But this may be alſo demonſtrated geometrically : thus, if 


the rays be perpendicular to the refracting ſurface, they 
will paſs without any refraction; conſequently being pa- 
rallel before their paſſage, they will be ſo after it. If they 
fall obliquely, as AB and DC /fig. 108.) the angles of 
incidence o and u, and, "conſequently, alſo the angles of 
inclination æ and y, will be equal. But the fines of the 
angles of inclination æ and y have the ſame ratio to the 
ſines of the refracted angles m and n; therefore the re- 
fracted angles m and », and alſo the angles s and r, are 
equal; conſequently the refracted rays are parallel. 


Hence a glaſs, plain on both ſides, being turned directly 


to the ſun, the light paſſing through it will be propagated 
after the ſame manner as if the glaſs were away; for the 
rays, being perpendicular, will paſs without refrafion. 


If the glaſs be turned obliquely to the ſun, the light, af- 


ter reſradtion, will be of the ſame intenſity as before, the 
intenſity depending on the ſpiſſitude or cloſeneſs of the 
rays, and on the angle wherewith they ſtrike the objec, 
or the eye; both which are here unvaried. . 


2. If two rays CD and CP (fig. rc.) proceeding from 


the ſame radiant C, and falling on a plane ſurface of a 
different denſity, ſo that the points of refraction D and? 
are equally diſtant from the cathetus of incidenee GK, 

the refracted rays DF and PQ have the ſame virtual 
focus, or the ſame point of diſperſion G. | 
Hence, 1. Since, 1n rays very near each other, the di- 


| ſtance from the cathetus is the ſame as to ſenſe, very near 
rays will diverge from the ſame point G, i. e. they will 
have the ſame virtual focus G. . 


And hence, 2. When refracted rays, falling on the eye 
placed out of the cathetus of incidence, are either equally 
diſtant from the cathetus, or very near each other, they 
came to it from the 
point G; confequently the point C will be ſeen by the 
refracted rays as in G. STE . 


3. If a ray CD fall obliquely out of a thinner into a denſer 
medium, having a plane ſurface, the diſtance of the ra- 


diant point CK will have a leſs ratio to the diſtance of the 
point of diſperſion, or virtual focus KG, than the fine 
of the refracted angle to the fine of the angle of inelina- 
tion. But if the diſtance of the point of refradlion, from 
the cathetus of incidence KD, be leſs than the eleventh 


| . or nineteenth part of the diſtance of the radiant point 


| 


CK; and if in the former caſe the tenth, and in the lat- 


ter the hundredth, part thereof be ſo ſmall, that it can- 

not be aſſigned, or need not be minded, then will CK 
be to KG, as to ſenſe, in the ratio of the fine of the re- 

fraQed angle, to the fine of the angle of inclination. 


Hence, 1. If the refra@on be out of air into glaſs, the 
diſtance. of the point of diſperſion of rays near the ca- 
thetus is ſeſquialterate of the radiant point; of more re- 
mote rays greater than ſeſquialterate. But if the re» 
fraction be out of air into water, the diſtance of the ſame 


point will be ſeſquitertian, when the rays are near the 


cathetus z and when more remote, greater than ſeſqui- 
tertian. bh ORs 

Hence, 2. If the eye be placed in a denſe medium, ob- 
jeQs in a rarer will appear more remote than they are; 
and the place of the image, in any given caſe, may be 
determined from the ratio of the refrafion. Thus, te 


fiſhes ſwimming under water, objects out of the wary my 


a farther diſtant than in reality they are. 


4. If a ray DG fall — out of a denſer into a rarer 
medium AB, the diſtance 
. 


the radiant point GK has a 
greater 
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KC, than the fine of the refracted angle has/to. the ſine 
of the angle of. inclination, In the other caſe of the 


+. preceding theorem, KG will be to KC, as to ſenſe, in 
the ratio of the fine of the refracted angle, to the fine of 
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dicularly over the refracting ſurface 3 and hence, fi/Þes, 


than ſubſeſquialterate. 


£ i» . . 
the angle of -anclination. + v2 ou 
Hence, 1, If the refradtion-be out of glaſs into ait, the 


diſtance of the point of diſperſion of rays near the ca- 
thetus of incidence is ſubſeſquialterate of the diſtance of 
the "radiant, point; that of the more remote rays is leſs 


But, 2. If the re/ra#ion be out of water into air, the 


diſtance of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathe- 


tus is ſubſeſquitertian ; of thoſe more remote, leſs than 


wy : 1 « "= 7 
* 


ſubſeſquitertian. $5. | "2s. . 

And, 3. The eye, therefore, being placed in a rarer me- 
dium, objects, placed in a denſer, appear nearer than 
they are ; and the place of the image may be determined 


bottom of a veſſel full of water is raiſed by refraction to 
a third part of its height, with reſpect to an eye perpen- 


1 and other bodies, under water, appear nearer than they really 


. 
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the diſtance of the point to which the rays tend before 
| D 


44 refrattion, from the refractin g ſurface 
the diſtance of the eye GL from the ſame, and of the 
.. diſtance: GM of the object AB from the eye, to its di- 


(fig. 110.) to 


ſtance FM from a point F, to which the rays tend before 


refraction. : B Fe; „ 
Hence, 1. If the object AB be very remote, FM will be | 
Phyfically equal to G M; and, therefore, the real mag- 
nitude MB to its apparent one MH, as GL to FL, or | 
the diſtance of the eye G from the refracting plane to 
the diſtance of the point of convergence F from the ſame 


ne.. wes r br | l W027 22 
b . 2. Objefts under water, to an eye in the air, appear 


larger than they are; and to fiſhes under water, objects in 


4 2 
«ww 4 


and convex. I. A ray of light DE (fig. 111.) parallel | 
to the axis of a denſer ſphere, after a ſingle refruction in | 
E, falls in with the axis in the point F, beyond the cen- 


> 3 
4 
* 


the air appear leſs than they are. 


e 


tion E, is perpendicular to the ſurface KL, and is there- 


the ray DE will converge to the axis of the ſphere AF; 


fore the axis of refraction; but a fay out of a rarer into 


* 44 


a denſer medium, we have ſhewn, is refracted towards 
the perpendicular, or the axis of refrg&on; therefore, 


and will, therefore, at length concur with it, and that 
beyond the centre C, in F; becauſe the angle of refrac- 
tion FE H is leſs than the angle of inclination CEH. 


2. If a ray DE fall on a ſpherically convex ſurface of a 


... denſer medium, parallel to its axis AF; the ſemidiameter 


CE will be to the refracted ray EF in the ratio of the 

fine of the angle of refradtion to the fine of the angle of 
inclination; but the diſtance of the focus, or point of | 

concurrence. from the centre CF is to the rv. ooo 


FE, in the ratio of the fine of the refracted angle to the 
fue of the angle of inclination. _ PH 


3. If a ray DE fall on a denſer ſpherical convex ſurface 


. fine of the angle of inclination to the ſine of the refracted 


Bj: angle. But if the rays be very near the axis, and the 
0 angle of inclination BCE be only of a few degrees, the 
di 


ances of the focus from the ſurface, and the centre 


FB and FC, will be nearly, in the ratio of the ſine of the 


angle of inclination to the ſine of the reſracted angle. 


Hence, 1. If the reſraction be out of air into glaſs; in 
_ the caſe. of rays near the axis, BF: FC:: 3: 2. And 
in the caſe of rays remote from the axis, BF: FC 3 : 
2. Conſequently, in the former caſe, BC: BF:: 1:33 
and in the latter BC: BF 4 1:3. L N I/OTN, 


And, 2. If the refraclion be out of air into water; in the 
former caſe, BF: FC:: 4: 3; and in the latter, BF : 


— 


2 
n 


FC > 4:3. Conſequently, in the former, BC: BF:: : 


1: 43 and in the latter BC: BF . 1249. 
Hence, 3. Since the ſun's rays are parallel as to ſenſe; if 


they fall on the ſurface of: a ſolid glaſs ſphere, or of a 
ſphere full of water, they will not concur with the axis 


D within the ſphere ; ſo that Vitellio was miſtaken, when 
he imagined, that the ſun's rays; falling on the ſurface 


of a cryſtalline ſphere, were refraQed to the centre. 
| LS $0609 523865: 2. bs Solis 2d A OBOE 
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Fe ratio to the diſtance of the point of diff rſion | 


5. If the eye be placed in a rarer medium, an object ſgen | 

10 a denſer medium, by a ray refra#ed.in a plane ſurface, | 
will appear larger than it really is. If the object be in a 
rarer, and the eye in a denſer medium, the object will 
appear leſs than it is. And, in each caſe, the apparent 
magnitude is to the real one in a ratio compounded of 


In any given caſe by the ratio of refraion. Hence, the | 


Laws. of REFRACTI1ON in ſpherical ſurfaces, both concave, |. 


For the. ſemidiameter CE, drawn to the point of refrac- 


ray 


KL, parallel to the axis AF, the diſtance of the focus | 
from the refracting ſurface FB muſt be to its diſtance 
from the centre FC, in a ratio greater than that of the 


— 


the caſe of rays near the axis, FC: F 


the angle of inclination. But if the rays 


— 
bt pa 


REF 


4. If a ray DE /fig: 112.) parallel to the axis FA; fall 
out of a denſer into a rarer ſpherical medium, after re. 
fraction, it will diverge from the axis; and the diſtance 
of the point of diſperſion, or the virtual focus from the 


centre of the ſphere, FC; will be to its ſemidianitter 


CE in the ratio of the fine of the refracted angle to the 
ſine of the angle of ,refra#ion; but to the portion of the 
refracted ray kan ber FE, it will be in the ratio of 
the ſine of the refracted angle to the ſine of the angle of 
o 
5. If a ray IND fall parallel to the axis AF*on the ſpheri- 
cally convex ſurface KL. of a rarer medium, out of a 
denſer, the diſtance of the point of geen from the 
centre FC, is to its diſtance from the fürface FB, in a 
ratio greater than that of the ſine of the refracted angle 
to the ſine of the angle of inclination. But if the rays 
DE be very near the axis FA, the' ratio will be v 
nearly the ſame with that of the ſine of the refracted an- 
le to the ſine of the angle of inclination, © 
Ficack, 1. If the vefraction be out of ID air, in 
5 | EB: 3: 2. Con. 
ſequently BC: FB:: 1: 2. Therefore, in the cafe of 
rays more remote from the axis, FC: FB A3: 2. 


* 


2. If the refraction be out of water into air; in the for- 


mer caſe FC: FB:: 4: 3. Conſequently BC: FB:: 
1 353 in the latter cafe, therefore, FC B 423. 

3: Since then the point of diſperſion F is more remote 
rom the refracting ſurface KL, if the rays proceed out 
of water, than if they paſs out of glafs into air; pa- 

rallel rays are leſs diſperſed in the former cafe than in 


tlie latter. V | 
6. If a ray HE (fg. 111.) fall parallel to the axis FA, 


out of a rarer, on the ſurface of a ſpherically concave 
denſer medium; the refracted ray EN will be driven 
from the point of the axis F; fo that FE will be to FC 
in the ratio of the fine of the angle of inclination, to the 
fine of the refracted angle. PCC 
7. If a 8 EH fall parallel to the axis FB on the concave 
ſurface KL of a ſpherical denſer medium, from a rarer; 


the diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the refract- 
ing ſurface FB, is to its diſtance from the centre FC, in 


a ratio greater than that of the fine of the angle of incli- 


nation, to the ſine of the refracted angle. But if the 


rays be very near the axis, and the angle BCE be'very 


ſmall; BF will be to CF very nearly in the ratio of the 


fine of the angle of inclination, to the fine of the re- 
Manes. d ĩͤ , DOT BG 
Hence, 1. If the refra#ion be out of air into glaſs; in 


the caſe of rays near the axis, FB: FC ** : ; in the 


caſe of rays more remote from the axis, F 3 
2; conſequently in the former, BC: FC:: 1: 2. And 
bene, in n mae er 


Hence alſo, 2. If the reſraction be out of air into water; 
in the caſe of rays near the axis, FB: FC:: 4:3. In the 
caſe of rays more remote from the axis, FB e 1 
33 conſequently in the firſt caſe, BC: FC:: 1:3. 
And hence, in the latter, BC: FC ANI: 3. | 


44 


And hence, 3. Since the point of diſperſion F is farther 


from the centre C, if the refraction be in water, than in 


air; the rays will be leſs diſperſed in the latter caſe than 
in the former. 1 | e e 
8. If the ray HE (fg. 112.) fall parallel to the axis AF, 
from a denſer, upon the ſurface of a ſpherically concave 
rarer medium, the refracted ray will concur with the axis 
AF, in the point F; ſo that the diſtance of the point of 


*concourſe from the centre CF, may be to the refracted 
ray FE in the ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle, to 
the fine of the angle of inclination. A $4 88g 


9. If a ray HE fall parallel to the axis AF on the con- 
cave ſurface oſ a rarer medium out of a denſer, the di- 


ſtance of the focus from the centre FC will be to its 
_ diltance from the refracting ſurface FB in a greater pro- 


portion than the fine of the refracted angle to the fine of 
| 1 be very near the 
axis, FC will be to FB in the proportion of theſe ſines. 
Hence, 1. If the refra#ion be out of glaſs into air; in 
the caſe of rays near the axis FC: FB % he 


caſe of rays more remote from the axis, FC: FB a3: 


2. Whence in the former cafe BC: FB:: 1: 2. 
2. If the refraction be out of water into air; in the caſe 
of rays near the axis, FC: FB:: 4: 3; in the cafe of 
rays more remote, FC: FB N 4: 3. Whence, in the 


former caſe, BC: FB:: 1: 3. For the demonſtration 


of theſe ſeveral laws of refraction, we refer to Wolfius's 


Elem. Matheſ. &c. tom. iii. p. 179, &c. See allo 


LENS. | | X X 
[REFRACTION in a glaſs priſm. If a ray of light DE ig. 
113.) fall ee i AL on a ihe A. 6 

refracted towards the perpendicular, inſtead of pro 
ing to F, it will decline to G, i. e. towards a fine Hl, 
drawn n to the ſurface AB in the point of 
refraction E. 


1 


BC; being 


by 


f proceed- 


* Again, fines the ray EG, paſſing ovt o 
22 23 WIFE g 2 een 1 N | the 


1 


face in the points of refra#ion D and F, and decline to 


| into the ſurface of the air, they will be refracted 


of the glaſs, be ſhewn to be refracted fo as to meet the 
reſt about the point G. See Focus and Lxxs. 
Hence the great property of convex glaſſes; viz. that | 


REFRACTION in @ concave lens. Parallel rays AB, CD, 


proceed to Q; and the ray DO, again falling obliquely | 

| 55 of the glaſs upon the ſurface of air, will be retracted 

from the perpendicular Rds and proceed to V. Af- 
t * 


ey diſperſe parallel rays, or make them diverge. See 


RerRACTION in a plane glaſs. If parallel rays EF, GH, 
; JL {8g-446-1 Fad pptigyety on's rome laſs ABCD, 


| frated again from the perpendicular, and ſtill parallel. 
Thus will the rays EF, GH, and IL, at their entering 


going out as much inflected to the left; ſo that the firſt 
refraction is here undone by the ſecond ; though not ſo. 
as that the object is {een in its true place. For the ray 
BO, being produced back w_ will not coincide wig | 


REFRACTION, cauſtics by. See CURVE cauſtic. _ "+. 
RETRACTION, in A/tronomy, or REFRACTION of the /tars, | 
is an inflexion of the rays of thoſe luminaries, in paſſing 
through our atmoſphere ; whereby the apparent altitudes 
of the heavenly bodies are 5 antdar $7 | | | 
This refraction ariſes hence, that the atmoſphere is un- 
equally denſe in different ſtages or regions; rareſt of al | 
at the top, and denſeſt of all at bottom; which inequa- | 
lity, in the ſame medium, makes it equivalent to ſeveral | 
unequal mediums. See ATMOSPHERE 
Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that a a of light, in paſſ- 
ing from the higheſt and rareſt part o 
_ down to the loweſt and denſeſt, undergoes the fame re- 


_ - ſame obliquity, out of à vacuum into air of equal den- 
The effect of this refradion may be thus conceived. Sup- 


poſe Z V (Tab. Ajironom. fig. 49.) a quadrant of a ver- 
tical circle deſcribed from the centre of the earth T, un- 


coming out of the ethereal medium, which is much rarer |. 


the curve lins EAA. 


8 arch in 5 the ray 


refracted to Y, and thence to Z. 


N E F 


fracted to M, ſo as to recede from the perpendicular | heavens at 
4005 Aud Hehe ariſe the various phenomena of the priſm. | „„ Ne te e 
1 N | | 4 Hence ariſe the e of the CREPUSCUL UM, or 


See COLOUR. VVV 4 
EFRACTION in a convex lens, If parallel rays. AB, CD, 
and EF (Hg. 114.) fall on the ſurface of a lens 2B 3 K, 
the perpendicular ray AB will paſs. unrefracted to K, 
where emerging into air perpendicular, as before, it will 
proceed ſtraight to G. But the rays CD and EF falling 
obliquely out of air into glaſs, in D and F, will be re- 


fracted towards the axis of refra1on (i. e. towards lines | 


HI and LM drawn bene to the refracting ſur- 
Q and P. Again, emerging obliquely out of the n 


| rom 
the perpendicular, and, therefore, DQ will not proceed 
to N. Vat to © 4; and FP, not is 9 to G: thus, 
likewiſe, might all the other rays, falling on the ſurface | 


they collect parallel rays, or make them converge into a point. 


and EF (fig. 11 55 falling on a concave lens GBH MX, 
the ray AB falling perpendicular on the glaſs at B, will 

aſs unrefracted to M; where being ſtill perpendicular, 
it will paſs into the air, without refradtion, to L. But 
the ray CD, falling obliquely on the ſurface of the glaſs, 
will be refracted towards the perpendicular NDO, and 


ter the ſame manner might the ray EF be ſhewn to be 


LENS. 


the obliquity being the ſame in all, 
ralleliſm, they will be all . 
rpendicular; and accordingly being ſtill parallel at M, 
, and Q , they will paſs out into the air equally re- 


p reaſon of their pa- 


the glaſs, be infleted towards the right; and in their 


the ray LI, but will fall to 
See COLOUR. 


lenſes, ſee under LENS. 


the atmoſphere, 
fraction that it would do in paſſing immediately, at the 


ſity with that in the loweſt part of the atmoſphere. 


der which is AB a quadrant of a circle on the ſurface of 


the earth, and GH a quadrant of the ſurface of the at- 
moſphere; and ſuppoſe SE a ray of light emitted by | 


ſtar at'S, and falling on the atmoſphere at E. This ray 


than our air, or perhaps out of a perfect vacuum, and 


falling on the ſurface of the atmoſphere, will be re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular; and fince the upper | 


air, again, is rarer than that near the earth, and grows 


ſtill denſer as it approaches us; the ray, in its progreſs, | 


will be continually refracted, ſo as to arrive at the eye in 


Suppoſing, then, the right line AF to be a tangent to the | 
| will enter the eye A, according to the 
direction of AF. And ſince objects are always ſeen in 
that line'according to the direction whereof the rays en- 

Vor. IV. Ne 301. | 


racted towards the | 


3 


— 1 — 


e right thereof; and this | 
the more as the glaſs is thicker; however, as to matter 
of colour, the ſecond refrattion does really undo the firſt, | 


* TI'S 


—_- 


ou 


| - tween the 
Hence the great property of concave glaſſes VIZ. that] —viſible in the middle of the night. The following ear. 
he appointed two mathematicians, Bilembergius and Spo- 
ius, to obſerve the ſame more accurately; who accord- 
ingly found, that at Tornou, in the middle of the night 
between the tenth and eleventh of June, the ſun was 4 
of his diameter above the horizon; and on the fourteenth 


20n. Acta Erudit. A. D. 1697. p. 9%. . f 
Hence it is argued, that as light is propagated in right 
lines, no rays could reach the eye from a luminary below 


” R EF 


the glaſ: into air, falls obliqdely-on CB, it will be re-] ter the eye, the ſtar will appear in AF; that is, in the 


. which is nearer the zenith than the ſtar 
really 18. 5 : ? 8 » 3 Th 


TWILIGHT. * Dee ATMOSPHERE, | | 
And hence, alfo, it is; that the moon is ſometimes ſeen 
eclipſed, when ſhe is really. below the horizon, and the 
ſun above it. | 3 woe 
That there is a real ration of the ſtars, &c. is deduced 
not only from phyſical cofiſiderations, and from arguments 
a priori, and @ ſimilitudine; but alſo from preciſe aſtro- 
nomical obſervations: thus, | 5 
The diſtance of the two ſtars, Spica Virginis and the 
Lion's Tail, when near the meridian, or even when near 
the weſt, is conſtantly found 355 27; but when the Lion's 
Tail is riſen in the eaſt 34* o' high, Spica Virginis is 
obſerved to be in almoſt the ſame vertical circle. Add 


\ 


to this an obſervation of the Dutch, who wintered at 


Nova Zembla in 1596, in the latitude of 769, from whom 


| the ſun totally diſappeared on the third of November; 


and again began to appear on the twenty-fourth of Ja- 


nuary, which was ſeventeen days ſooner than he ſhould 


have returned, according to aſtronomical calculations; as 
is obſerved by Kepler in his Aſtr. Opt. p.,138. Some 


have thought that the Hollanders miſreckoned either their 


latitudes or their time; but their account ſeems too accu- 
rate to admit of ſuch a ſuſpicion. The cauſe of this 
extraordinary rera#!on was probably the very great con- 
denſation of the air, in that extremely cold region, dur- 
ing a night of above three months continuance. Nor 


muſt it be omitted, that Charles XI. king of Sweden, 


being, in 1694, in-Tornou, in Weſt Bothnia, in the la- 
titude of 655 437, Obſerved that the ſun never ſet be- 


* 9 
ourteenth and fifteenth day of June, but was 


of June, at Kangis, in the latitude of 669 15”, they 
found the ſun at midnight two diameters above th 


the horizon, unleſs they were deflected out of their 
courſe, at their entrance into the atmoſphere ; it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the rays are refracted in paſſing 
I the atmoſphere. Hou the ſtars appear higher 


N raction than they really are; ſo that to bring the 
obſerved or apparent altitudes to the true ones, the quan- 


tity of refraction muſt be ſubtracted. 


. 


And hence, as the ancients were unacquainted with the 
| r 5 I refradtion, reckoning upon too great altitudes, it is no 
Rxrnag ron 5, I brd ebe Boe Thand Cn ver 


| | wonder in” fometimes committed conſiderable errors. 
The particular laws of REFRACTION in the ſeveral kinds of 


From the doctrine of  refra#ions it appears, that we ne- 


ver fee the real ſun riſing or ſetting, but only a phantom, 


—— 


| or image, thereof ; the ſun himſelf being at that time hid 


below the horizon. 80 that 1 lengthens the day 


and ſhortens the night, by making the ſun appear above 
the horizon a little before his riſing, and a little after his 
ſetting. Refraction alſo makes the moon and ſtars ap- 
pear to riſe ſooner and ſet later than they really do. The 


apparent diameter of the ſun or moon is about half a de- 
gree; the horizontal reafmadgion is a little more than this 
x ooget L whence the tun 

the horizon when they * entirely below it. 


And from the obſervations juſt mentioned, it follows, that | 
greater nearer the pole, than at leſſer 
- latitudes, cauſing" the ſun to appear fome days above the 


the fractions are 


horizon, when he is really below it; doubtleſs, from the 


greater denſity of the atmoſphere, and the greater obli- 
J)) ͤ u 5 
M. de la Hire aſſuręs us, he could never find any differ- 


ence in the meridian altitudes of the ſtars; ſo that the 


* remain always the ſame : though he owns, near 
e horizon, the different conſtitution of the air, &c. 


may occaſion ſome variations in the refra;gns. 


Stars in the zenith are not ſubject to any fra. Thoſe 
in the horizon have the greateft of all. From the hori- 


zon the refraction continually decreaſes to the zenith; all 
which follows hence, that in the firſt caſe the rays are 
perpendicular; in the ſecond their obliquity is the 


* 


2 and they paſs through the largeſt Tpace of the 


lower and denſer part of the air, and throu ki thi thickeſt 
vapours ; and in the third, the gbliquity is continually 


increaſing. 


The horizontal re/raq ion being the greateſt is the cauſe | 
of the ſun and moon appearing. of an oval form, At their 


riſing and mg for the lower edge of each being more 


refracted than the upper edge, the perpendicular diameter 
is ſhortened, whereas 3 does not ſhorten the 
* : f 
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angles are as the fines of the angles of inclination, & , ||. 
| Indeed, Tycho Brahe, who firſt deduced the refrattians{1;., 
of the ſun, moon, and fixed ſtars, from obſervation, aud 
whoſe table of the refra#:on of the ſtars is not much | 
different from thoſe of Flamſteed and Newton, except | 
near the horizon, makes the ſolar refradtions about 4 


R E F 


tranſverſe diameter: beſides, the lower edge ſuſfering the | 
+ greateſt fraction, the horizontal fun or moon does not 
appear a complete ellipſis, but the lower half is part of 
a more oblong oval than the upper half. Hence alſo, if 

5 diſtance of two ſtars 


we take with an inſtrument t 
when they are in the ſame vertical and near the horizon, 
we ſhall find it conſiderably Jeſs than if we meaſure it 


when they are both at ſuch a height as to ſuffer little or 
no refrattion ; becauſe the lower ſtar is more elevated 


than the higher. There is alſo another alteration made 


by refraction in the apparent diſtance of ſtars : if two 


ſtars are in the ſame almicantar, or circle parallel to the 
horizon, their apparent diſtance is leſs than the true; for 
ſince refra#tion makes each of them higher in the verti- 
cal or azimuth in which they appear, it muſt bring them 
Into parts of the vertical where they come nearer to one 
another ; becauſe all vertical circles converge and meet 


in the zenith. This contraction of diſtance, according 


to Dr. Halley (Phil. Tranſ. N“ 368.) is at the rate of at 


leaſt one fecond in a degree; ſo that, e. gr. if the di- 


ſtance between two ſtars in a poſition parallel to the ho- 
rizon meaſures 30, it is at moſt to be reckoned only 290 
597 309 „ 3 FEE 
'The air is condenſed, and, conſequently, refraction is 
increaſed by cold; and, therefore, it is greater in cold 
countries than in hot; it is alſo greater in cold weather 


fraction is greater than that of the evening, becau e the 
air is rarefied by the heat of the ſun in the day, and con- 
denfed by the coldneſs of the night. Refrathton"is alſo 


ſubject to ſome ſmall variation at the ſame? ime of the 


day in the fineſt weather. 5 FS 
Fa. Laval, in 1710, January 22, obferved the meridian 
altitude of the ſun to be 70 25 00; and, on the 23d 
of June he obſerved the ſame to 


refraction to be varied according to the different wing 
which blow from the different quarters. When the | 


north-weſt wind blows, he thinks the refraction is the 
greateſt ; and adds, from obſervations made at St. Baume 


and St. Pilon, that the refraction, at twenty-four fathoms } 
above the ſurface of the ſea, is double that at ſix hundred | 
fathoms. Huygens long ago obſerved the refra&on to be 
changed every hour; though his experiments were made 
at very little altitudes, and in terreſtrial objects. | 
At the ſame altitudes, the ſun and ſtars all undergo the 


ſa ne refraction; for at equal altitudes the incident rays 
have the ſame inclinations ; but the fines of the refracted 


* 


of 700 26" o” which 
is 10“C more, that ſhould be leſs. Having met with ſome [1 


like obſervations before, he takes occaſion to ſuſpect ih \þ 


than in hot, in the ſame country; and the morning re- 


l 


| 
| 


greater than thoſe of the fixed ſtars; and the lur 


ſometimes leſs. 


refractions (which we 
was not fully under- 


mar re | 
fractions ſometimes greater than thoſe of the ſtars, and 
But the theo 


have obſerved is owing to 
Rood in his age. De la Hed 


d Caſſini find the refrac- 


tion the ſame in all. | 


Tycho Brahe will have the refradions of the ſun to vaniſh | 
at the altitude of 46“, thoſe of the moon at 45, and ||, - 
but Caſſini has found, | |; 


thofe of the fixed ſtars at 20%: 


that they reach even to the zenith, Indeed, Tycho re- 


preſented all the refract ions leſs cyan they are, except the | |1 
horizontal one, which he mache too great; for he makes 
the horizontal re/raction in the ſun 34“, in the moon 33, 


in the fixed ſtars 300. De la Hire makes it 32/, and 
Caſſini 327 20 in all the heavenly bodies. Tycho, again, 


makes the refraction of the ſun at 33 altitude, 0 bel” 


557% but Caſſini 1/ 3o/!. 


he following table ſhews thereſra#ions of the heavenly 
bodies at the ſeveral degrees of altitude, according to 


Newton, Flamſteed, and Bradley. | 


{rent wie rent alt. 
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The table of Mr. Flamſteed is taken from his Hiſtoria 


_ Cxleſtis, vol. i. p. 396, and is the reſult of his own ob- 


ſervations. Sir Iſa Newton's table was firſt publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 368, for May 
1721; Dr. Bradley's is publiſhed in the tables requiſite 

to be uſed with the Aſtronomical and Nautical Epheme- 
ris, 1766, and is adapted to a mean temperature of the 
air at Greenwich ; the height of the barometer being 29 
35 inches, and that of Fahrenheit's thermometer 50 de- 

grees, or 30 inches of the barometer, and 55 of the 
thermometer, which gives the ſame reſult : it-is deduced 

from a rule which he invented, and by him adapted to 
his obſervations, viz. that the vefraction at any altitude 1s 
to 57”, the refraction at the altitude of 45, as the tan- 

gent of the apparent . zenith diſtance lelencd by three 

times the refraction taken out of any common table is to 
the radius. In order to allow for the variations of re- 
Jracl ion in different temperatures of the air, he has ſtated 
another rule, derived alſo from or confirmed by his own 
obſervations, that the true refra&ion is to that expreſſed _ 
by his firſt rule, or contained in this table, in a direct 
| | | ratio 


= 


ter increaſed by 350 to the number 400. 


liſhed in the tables juſt cited. 


far, and increaſes the de 
ien Setlli_o, and diminiſhes the ſouthern. 


latitude alſo, and increaſes the northern. 
ing of the phenomena of the 


ceedingly defective on this very account. 


meridian altitude of a ſtar near the zenith; hence th 
ſenſible refraction. 2. Obſerve the altitude of the ſam 
| Cination of the ſtar compute its true altitude. 


refraftion for that moment, in that degree. 


FP , 


 RizcTioN of altitude is an arch of a vertical circle, as 


8 / (Tab. Aſironomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude of 
ſtar SE is increaſed by the refraion. mY 


increaſed or diminiſhed by the refrafon. 
equator Dd, whereby the aſcenſion and deſcenſion of 


by means of the refrafion. 
diminiſhed by means of the refrad1on. 
miniſhed by means of refraction. 


count, to the prejudice of a perſon 3; who t 


take. | 


30s. charged inadvertently in my bill. 


REFRACTORY, in Chemiſtry. See an explication of the 


term under Ap YROUS. 


REFRANGIBLE, whatever is capable of being refracted. 


See REFRANGIBILITY. 


REFRANGIBILITY ef {ight, the diſpoſition of the rays | 


to be refracted. 


A greater or leſs refrangibility is a diſpoſition to be more or | 
leſs refracted, in paſſing at equal angles of incidence, into | 


the ſame medium. 


That the rays of light are differently refrangible, is the | 
foundation of Sir Iſaac Newten's whole theory of light 
and colours, The truth of the principle will appear from 


the following experiments: 
1. Let EG (Tu 


its 


Ab, that the pr e be equally refracted, thoug 


: contrary Ways, 


that priſm, 


Refrattion, in the eaſtern part of the heavens, diminiſhes 
the longitude of a ſtar ; but it increaſes the ſame in the 
weſtern part of the heavens; it diminiſhes the ſouthern 


The refraction, therefore, is by no means to be overlooked 
in aſtronomy. It is * Y neceſſary to the determin- 

eavenly motions to any de- 
gree of accuracy z ſo that the ancient aſtronomy, where 
no regard was had to it, muſt of neceſſity have been ex- 


To obſerve the REFRACTION of a ftar, &e. 1. Obſerve the 


ſtar in any other degree, and note the time by a pendu- 
lum. 3. For the given time of obſervation, from the de- 


This being thus found leſs than the altitude obſerved, ſub- 
 tra{t the one from the other; and the remainder is the 


REFRACTION of declination, is an arch of a circle of de- 
clination, as /I, whereby the declination of a ſtar DS is | 


REFRACTION of latitude is an arch of a circle of latitude 
JI, whereby the latitude of a ſtar 'T'S is increaſed or di- Z 


REFRACTION, in Commerce, is a term ſometimes uſed by 
merchants, where there has been an 2 in an ac- 


—_ de- 
mands reſtitution of ſo much, added or omitted by miſ- 


ab. VI. Optics, fig. 117.) repreſent the 
window-ſhutter of a dark room, and F a hole in it, 
through which the light is tranſmitted to the priſm ABC, 
which refracts it towards PT, where it appears in an ob- 
N its length being about five times greater than 
readth, and exhibiting the various colours of the 
rainbow. In fig. 118. 4g repreſents a ſecond priſm, 
which refracts the light back again to Q, where the 
image is round; whereas, without the interpoſition of 
this ſecond priſm, the light would have proceeded to 
PT, and, conſequently, have been oblong as before. In 
this experiment Sir Iſaac Newton took care that the plane 
ag was placed exactly parallel to BC, and alſo 6 £ to 
in | 

y both priſms. He alſo obſerved, that 
both priſms mult be placed very near to one another; for 
if their diſtance be ſo great, that colours begin to appear 
in the light, before its incidence on the ſecond priſm, | 
thoſe colours will not be deſtroyed by the refraction of 


+ of the altitude of the baronieter to 2976 inches, 
1 inverſe ratio of the altitude of the thermome- 


- 


z evident that all obſerved altitudes of the heavenly | 
ah hep ht to be diminiſhed by the numbers taken our 
of this table, particularly the meridiar altitudes of the 
ſun and ſtars, &c. the altitudes of the ſun and ſtars de- 
ſigned for computing the apparent time of the day, and 
the altitudes of the fun taken for computing his azimuth. 
Where the utmoſt degree of accuracy is required, there 
are other tables and rules formed by Mr. Lyons, and pub- | 


Aion diminiſhes the right and oblique aſcenſtons | 
Tha up Enters, it increaſes the 


E 


latitude of the place being known, the true declination 
of the ſtar is eaſily had, the ſtar being now void of any 


Cc 


— OM 


a 


REFRACTION of aſcen/ion and deſcenſion is an arch of the | 


a 


ſtar, whether right or oblique, is increaſed or diminiſhed, | 


REFRACTION of longitude is an arch of the ecliptic T:, 
fig. 29. whereby the longitude of a ſtar is increaſed or | 


You muſt make me a refraction of five pounds forgot in | 
Your account. I will deduCt or make you a fraction of 


will be the image made 


| ter the ſecond, and ſometimes a fourth after 


2. Having placed orie 6f two boards behind the priſm at 
the window, ſo that the light might paſs througli a ſmall 
hole made in it for the purpoſe, and fall on the other 
board at the diſtance of about twelve feet, a hole being 
made in it to admit the paſſage of the incident light, he 


then placed another priſm behind the ſecond board, ſo 


that the light which was tranſmitted through both the 
boards. might paſs through that alſo, and be again re- 
fracted befors it arrived at the wall. This being done, 
he took the firſt priſm in his hand, and turned it about 
its axis ſo much is to make the ſeveral parts of the image, 
eaſt on the ſecond board, ſucceſſively to paſs through the 
hole in it, that he might obſerve to what places on the 


wall the ſecond priſm would refract them; and he ſaw, | 


by the change of thoſe places, that the light tending to 


that end of the image, towards which the refraction of 


the firſt priſm was made, did, in the ſecond priſm, ſuf- 
fer a refraction conſiderably greater than the light which 
tended to the other end. The true cauſe, therefore, of 
the length of that image was diſcovered to be no other, 
than that light is not fimilar or homogenea!, but that it 


conſiſts of rays, ſome of which are more roger than 


others ; ſo that, without any difference in their incidence 
on the fame medium, ſome of them ſhall be more re- 


fracted than others; and. therefore, that, according to 
their particular degrees of Ky ar they will be tranſ- 
_ mitted through the priſm to different parts of the oppo- 


fite wall. | | 

To make this capital experiment, which Sir Iſaac Newton 
himſelf juſtly calls the experimentum crucis, let SF fg. 
119.) repreſent a ray of the ſun, which, after paſſing 


through a hole in the window-ſhutter F, is received by 


the priſm ABC, cloſe behind which is placed a board 
DE, with a hole in it at G, to admit any of the rays 


after they have been ſeparated by the priſm ; then de will 
| repreſent the other board, placed at a conſiderable di- 
- ſtance from the former, with a hole in it g, to receive 
any part of the light tranſmitted through the other board. 
Behind this ſecond board is placed another priſm, abc, 
through which different rays of light, falling upon it in 


the very ſame place, and with preciſely the ſame angle of 


incidence, will be refracted higher or lower, on the op- 


pofite wall MN. This experiment was conducted with 


the utmoſt circumſpection and accuracy; and it is ob- | 


ſerved, that neither the different magnitude of the hole 


in the window-ſhutter, nor the different thickneſſes of the 
priſm, at the place where the rays paſſed through it, nor 


the different inclinations of the priſm to the horizon, nor 


the different matter of the priſms, made any ſenſible 


change in the length of the image. 
3- In order farther to eſtabliſh this famous hypotheſis of 
the different refrangibility of the rays of light, he held a 


_ priſm in a beam of the ſun, which was tranſmitted into 


the room through a hole in the window-ſhutter, ſo that 
its axis might be perpendicular to that beam; and having 


turned the priſm about its axis to make the image aſcend 


and deſcend, and when it ſeemed to be ſtationary between 


theſe contrary motions, he fixed the priſm ſo that the 


refractions of both fides might be equal to each other. 


In this ſituation he looked at the hole through the priſm, 

and obſerved the length of its refracted image to be many 
times greater than its breadth : the moſt be actes part of 
it was violet, the leaſt refracted red, the middle parts 


blue, green, and yellow, in order. The ſame thing hap- 


pened when he removed the 23 5 out of the ſun's light, 
and looked through it upon t 


of the clouds beyond it. 


4. Conſidering that if the image of the ſun ſhould be 
.drawn into an oblong form, either by a dilatation.of every 


ray, or by any other caſual inequality of the refractions, 


the ſame oblong image would, by a ſecond refraction, 
made ſideways, be drawn out as much in breadth, he 
placed a ſecond priſm immediately after the firſt, in an 
. oblique poſition with reſpect to it, that it might again re- 


fract the light of the beam of the ſun's light, which came 


to it through the firſt priſm ; ſo that in the firſt priſm, 


the beam would be refracted upwards, and in the ſecond 
ſideways. But he found that the breadth of the image 
was not increaſed by the refraction of the ſecond priſm, 
but only its upper part, which in the firſt priſm ſuffered 


the greateſt refraction, and appeared violet and blue, did 


again, in the ſecond priſm, ſuffer a greater refraction 
than the lower part of it, which was red and yellow, and 
this without any dilatation of the breadth of the image. 
Thus let 8 (fig. 120.) © wig the ſun, F the hole in 


the window, ABC the firſt priſm, and DH the ſecond. 


If Y repreſent the round image of the ſun, made by a 


direct beam of light, when the priſms are taken away, 

PT will be the oblong image of the ſun, made by, the 

ſame beam paſling through the firſt priſm only, and p: 
by the croſs refractions of both 


priſms together. Sometimes he placed a third E af- 
ze third; 
by 


e hole ſhining by the light 


REF 


by all which the image might be often refraQted ſideways, 
but the rays which were more refracted than, the reſt in 
the firſt priſm, were alſo more refracted in all the others, 
and that without any dilatation of the image ſideways; 
and, therefore, thoſe rays, on account of their conſtancy 
of a greater refraction, he called the more refrangible 
ones. He obſerves, that all the rays, which are equally 

ref rangible, fall upon a circle anſwering to the ſun's diſk. 
If the ſecond priſm DH /fig. 121.) be placed not imme- 
diately after the firſt, but at ſome diſtance from it, ſo 
that the light from the firſt priſm may fall upon it in the 
form of an oblong ſpectrum 9, parallel to this ſecond 
priſm, and may be refracted ſideways, to form the ob- 
long image pt upon the wall, it will be found that this 


image pt is inclined to the image PT. which the firſt | 


priſm would have formed without the ſecond; the blue 
ends, P and p, being farther diſtant from one another 
than the-red ones, rg and t; and, conſequently, the rays 
which go to the blue end g of the image gr, and which, 
therefore, ſuffer the greateſt refraction in the firſt priſm, 
are again, in the ſecond priſm, more refracted than the 
reſt. Hence it appears, that the blue rays are more re- 
fracted than the red ones, and that there is, likewiſe, un- 
equal refraction in the intermediate rays; and upon the 
whole it appears, that the ſun's rays have not all the ſame 
refrangibility, and, conſequently, are not of the ſame na- 
ture. It is alſo obſerved, that thoſe rays which are moſt 
_ refrangible are alſo molt reſſexible. See the proof of this 
under REFLEX1IBILITY. Newton's Optics, p. 22, &c. 
ed. 3. 5 | 48 
Theiiſerence between refrangibility and reflexibility, was 
firſt diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton, in 167 1-2, and com- 
municated in a letter to the Royal Society, dated Febru- 
ary 6, 1671-2, and publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Ne 80. p. 3075, and from that time vindicated 
by him, from the objections of ſeveral authors; particu- 
larly F. Pardies, M. Mariotte, Fr. Linus, or Lin, and 
other gentlemen of the Engliſh college at Liege; and at 
length it was more fully laid down, illuſtrated, and con- 
firmed, by a great variety of experiments, in his excellent 
treatiſe of Optics. | | 


But farther, as not only thoſe colours of light produced | 


by refraction in a priſm, but alſo thoſe reflected from 

opake bodies, have their different degrees of refrangibility 
and reflexibility; and as a white light ariſes from a mix- 
ture of the ſeveral coloured rays, the ſame great author 


concluded all homogeneous light to have its proper co- 


| Jour, correſponding to its degree of refrang!b:lity, and not 
capable of being changed by any reflexions, or any re- 
fractions; that the ſun's light is compoſed of all the pri- 
mary colours; and that all compound colours arife from 

a mixture of the primary ones, &c. SE | 
The different degrees of refrang:b:lity he conjectures to 
ariſe from the different magnitude of the particles where- 

of the different rays conſiſt. Thus the moſt refrangible 
rays, i. e. the red ones, he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of the 


largeſt particles; the leaſt refrangible, i. e. the violet | 


Trays, of the ſmalleſt particles; and the intermediate rays, 
yellow, green, and blue, of particles of intermediate ſizes. 
See COLOUR. . 1 
For the method of correcting the effect of the different 
vefrangibility of the rays of light in glaſſes, fee ABERRA“ 
Tilo N and 'FELESCOPE. | nr a ᷣ wm 
REFRESHMENT, guarters of. See QUARTERS. 
REFRET, in Mu/ic. See RITORNELLO. | | 


 REFRIGERATIVE, in Medicine, a remedy which refreſhes 


the inner parts, by 


ptiſans, clyſters, -&c. 


REFRIGERATORY, refrigeratorium, in Chemiftry, a cop-| 


per veſſel filled with cold water, ſoldered round the capi- 
tal of an ALEMBIC, to cool and condenſe the vapours 
raiſed thither by the fire, and to convert them into a li- 


quor, to be diſcharged thence through the beak. See 


Tab. Chemiſtry, fig. 1. E. STAN 54 nb, 
The water in the re/r:geratory is to be changed from time 
do time, as it begins to grow warm. page RT or 
Sometimes they content themſelves with wrapping a wet 
cloth about the head of the alembic, inſtead o* a refrige- 
ratory; but the more uſual method now is, to ſupply the 
place of the refrigeratory. by a worm, or ſpiral pipe, run- 
ning through a tub of cold water.. ; 
Diſtillation chiefly conſiſts in evaporation and refrigera- 
ton. | 
_ REFUGE, refugium, in our Old Cuſtoms, 
or ASYLUM, _ 3 
At Paris there is an hoſpital called the Refuge, wherein 
_ diſſolute women are ſhut up. _ | 
REFUGEES, French —— SG who, by the revocatien 
of the edict of Nantes, in 1685, have been conſtrained 


a SANCTUARY, 


to quit their country, and retire for refuge into Holland, | 


| 


England, &c. to fave themſelves from the 


= 2 ne- 
abandoning their religion. 5 


er 
ceſſity of 


* 


REFNTATION, tate, in 


R E G 


REFUSAL, in Lau, is here one hath by law a riglit and 
power of having or doing ſomething of advantage to him 
and he reſuſeth it. An executor may rœfuſe an executor. 
ſhip ; but the refuſal ought to be before the ordinary: if 
an executor be ſummoned to accept or refuſe the execu- 
torſhip, and he doth-not appear upon the ſummons and 
prove the will, the court may grant adminiſtration, &c. 
which ſhall be good in law till ſuch executor hath proved 
the will; but no man can be compelled to take upon him 
tho-executorſhip, unleſs he hath intermeddled with the 
eſtate. Where there are ſeveral executors, and they all 
refuſe none of them ſhall adminiſter afterwards; but if 

ere is a refuſal by one, and the other proves the will, 
the refu/ing executor may adminiſter when he will, dur. 
ing the life of his/co-executor... I 
There is a refuſal of a clerk preſented to a church, for 
want of literature, &c. and if a biſhop once refuſes , - 
clerk for inſufficiency, he cannot accept of him afterward, 
if a new clerk is preſented. In actions of trover and con- 
verſion, a demand of the goods, and ręfuſa! to deliver 
them, muſt be proved, &c. II een 


" & 


Rhetoric, that part of the 
anſwer made to an opponent, which diſpraves what had 
been advanced by him. | 1 A"; Gon 
REGAL, regius, or regalis, ſornething belonging to a 
king. 58 1 Ps 
Regal ot the ſame import with ROYAL ; the former 


being formed of the Latin rex; the other of the French 
roy, ling. p | | | 
REGAL fi/h. See ROYAL. fiſh. 


EGAL, in Muſic. See RIGOLL. 
REGAL ſuit. See SUIT. Ee NT Fae 
REGALE, in the French Juriſprudence, is a right belong- 

ing to the king over all benefices in that kingdom. 

The regale conſiſts in enjoying the revenues of biſhop. 

ricks, — the vacancy of their ſees, and of preſentin 

to the benefices dependent thereon, which become vacant 
during that time, and till a ſucceſſor have taken the oath 
of fidelity, and have procured letters patent, to ſecure 
bin from the ror we y ĩðx ĩ ĩ EL EATS 

The enjoyment of the fruits of the ſee is called the tem- 
Poral regale; that of preſenting the benefices, the ſpiri- 

tual regale. e Hoes r 

Some refer the origin of the regale to the time of Clovis; 

and 1 the clergy granted this privilege to the king upon 

his defeating the Viſigoths; others alledge, that pope Ha- 
drian I. gratified Charlemagne with it, in a council held 
at Rome. It is obſerved by others, that the regale was 
originally no more than a ward, or adminiſtration; and 
that the kings were only depoſitaries of the fruits of the 
vacant biſhopricks; and appointed czconomi to look to 
them during the vacancy. 3 AI Ea” 

It is added that the kings of the firſt and ſecond race ne- 

ver enjoyed any ſuch privilege z and that it was only in- 

troduced in the twelfth century, in favour of inveſti- 
tures. | | 8 $59 85 | | 

Whatever was the origin of the regale, it occaſioned a 

very important and warm debate between Lewis XIV. 

and pope Innocent XI. which began about. the year 1678, 
and was carried on with great animoſity and contention 

for ſeveral years after. Lewis was deſirous, that all the 
churches in his dominions ſhould be ſubject to the regale. 
Innocent pretended, on the contrary, that his claim could. 


not be granted with ſuch univerſality z nor would he con- 


ſent to any augmentation of the prerogatives of this na- 
ture, that had formerly been enjoyed by the kings of 
France. Lewis ſummoned, for ſettling this diſpute, the 
famous aſſembly of thirty-five biſhops, and as many de- 
puties of the een order, which met at Paris in the 
year 1682, and which extended the regale to all the 
churches in France, without exception. In this convo- 
cation the ancient doctrine of the Gallican church, that 
declares the power of the pope to be merely ſpiritual, and 
alſo inferior to that of a general council, was drawn up 
in four propoſitions, which were ſolemnly adopted by the 
whole aſſembly, and were propoſed to tlie whole body of 
the clergy, and to all the univerſities throughout the king- 
dom, as a ſacred and inviolable rule of faith. | | 
REGALE, regalio, a magnificent treat, or entertainment, 
given to ambaſſadors, or other perſons of diſtinction, to 
entertain or do them honour. 2 | 4 
In Italy it is-uſual at the arrival of any traveller of emi- 
nence, to ſend him a regale, that is, a preſent of fruits, 
ſweetmeats, &c. by way of refreſhment. c | 
e in Law, the royal rights or prerogatives of 3 
king. FC 5 
Theſe are reckoned by civilians.to be fix. 1. Power of 
judicature, 2. Power of life and death. 3. Power of 
war and peace, 4. Maſterleſs goods, as waifs, eſtrays, 
&c. 5. Aſſeſſments. 6. Minting of money. 
REGAL 1A. is alſo uſed for the ſeveral parts of the apparats 
of a coronation; as the ſceptre with the croſs ; _ 


. 


N > go 
REG 
* *., a kt 


with the dove; St. Edward's, ſtaff; four ſeveral” ſwords ; 


the globe, and the. orb with the croſs,. &c. uſed at the | 


ation of our kings. 41 95 * [bow 
Rec, * 2 of he church are thoſe rights and privileges which 
cathedrals, | | 
Nara is ſometimes alſo uſed for the patrimony of a 
church; as, regalia Sandti Petri. And, more particu- 
larly, for ſuch lands and hereditaments as have been given 
by kings to the church; 2-5 | ys 


Cæpimus in manum naſiram baroniam & regalia quæ archi- | 


oi obu Eborum de nobis tenet... Pryn. lib. Ang. 
i regalia, while in poſſeſſion of the church, were 
ſubject to the ſame ſervices as all other temporal inheri- 
tances; and, after the death of the biſhop, they reverted 
to the king, till he inveſted another with them; which, 


in the reigns of William the Conqueror, and ſome of his 


immediate ſucceſſors, was frequently delayed; and as oft 
did the biſh6ps make complaint thereof, as appears from 
| Malmfbury, Neubrigenſis, &. Is Eo 9i4 
This laſt author fays, that great complaint was made 
againſt Henry II. * epiſcopatus vacentes, & proveni- 
entia perciperet commoda, diu vacare voluit, & eccleiaſticis 
pot ius ufibus applicanda in fiſcum redegit. 3 | 
REGALI14 facere is uſed for a biſhop's doing homage, or 
fealty, to the king, when he is inveſted with the regalia. 


Thus Malmeſbury, in Anſelm. Regalia pre more iſtius 
temporis faciens principi vii. kalend. Octobris Cantuariæ ſe 


al GALITIES. See ROYALTIES oh 

- REGARD of the foreſt, the 2 or inſpection, there- 
bol; or the office and province of the regarder; which is, 

| to go through the whole foreſt, and every bailiwick there- 


ol, before the holding of the ſeſſions of the foreſt, or 


zuſtice-ſeat, to ſee and inquire of the treſpaſſes therein, . 
and for the ſurvey of dogs. A court for this purpoſe is 
to be holden every third year. See ExPEpITATION, 


and FOREST- #6 jp pt4 tn 1:7. gie7 „ TT CLARET] 
Ad vivendum, ad inquirendum, ad certificandum, &c. See 
 REGARDER. li kde oct or ine Soo: 
REGARD is alſo uſed for the extent of the regarder's charge, 


i. e. for the whole foreſt z or all the ground that is parcel 


thereof. 


i REGARD ANT, in Heraldry, | is. underſtood of a lien, or 


other beaſt of prey, borne in a poſture of looking behind 
him, with his face towards his tail. 


Others apply it to a beaſt which only ſhews the head, | 
and ſome part of the neck, as moving from out of fome | 


__ diviſion of the coat into another. He bears azure, three 
| bends, or, in a chief, argent, charged with a lion re- 
gardant, gules. 1 | ale: 


REGARDANT, villain, or REGARDANT to the manor, de- 


notes an ancient ſervant or retainer to the lord; thus 
called, becauſe charged to do all baſe ſervices within the 


manor, to ſee the ſame freed of all filthy and loathſome 


3 things that might annoy it, &e. Coke upon Littleton, 
fel. 8 e ds 57s Fonds 54: 4 | 
| REGARDER of a fore, REGarRDATOR forgfe, an an- 


cient officer of the king's foreſt, whole buſineſs was 


er ar, upon oath, to make a regard, i. e. to take a 
| kr 4 0 the foreſt Knits 3 alſo to inquire of all offences 


and defaults committed by the foreſters within the | 
| foreſt, and of all the concealments of them; and whe- 


ther all the other officers did execute their reſpective du- 
ties or not. 5 | 


Manwood refers this inſtitution to king Henry II. but 


Spelman thinks the name, at leaſt, was given ſince; and 


that they were the ſame with thoſe officers called cy/todes | 


venationis. 


REGATTA is a name given: at Venice, to a kind of ex- 
hibition on the water, in which the gondoliers conteſt | 


for ſuperiority in the art of rowing their GonDOLAS. 


A ſplendid entertainment, under this appellation, was | 


__ Exhibited on the Thames in 1775 .) | 1 
REE inconſulto, in Law, is a writ, iſſued from the king 
to the judges, not to proceed in a cauſe which may 
Prejudice the king, until he is advifed. A rege inconſulto 
may be awarded, not only for the party to the plea, but 
upon ſuggeſtion of a itranger, on cauſe ſhewn that the 
king may be prejudiced b proceeding, &c. 
RE CE querela coram. See QUERELA, 


* 


REGEL, or RI CEL, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 
in Orion's left foot. Its longitude, latitude, &c. ſee | 


among the reſt of the conſtellation Oxiox. You 
REGENERATED tartar. See TarTAR regenerated. 
REGENERATION, in Theology, the act of being born 
again by a ſpiritual birth, e a child of God: 
or it is that change of heart and life experienced. by a 

youre who forſakes a courſe of vice and ſincerely em- 


braces a life of piety and virtue, 1 + | 
When an infidel is converted, baptiſm is always ad- 
miniſtered as a ſign of regeneral ion. 
Vor. IV. Ne 3on. | 


KERB 


REGENT, regens, à petſon who governs a kingdom dufing 
the minority or abſence of a Sing: 535 14-65. 
In France, the queen-mother has the regency of the 
kingdom, under the title of quecn-regent, While the king 


Kc. enjoy by grants, and other conceſſions of | is a minor. Some have urged, that women, being in- 


capable of ſucceeding to that crown, were incapable. of 
the regency z. but culo has declared in their favour. 
REGENT' is alſo uſed for a profeſlor of arts or ſciences, 
Pho holds a claſs, or ſet of pupils, in a college: 
The foreign univerſities are generally compoſed of doc- 
tors, profeſſors, and regents. Regent and ſcholar are re- 
lative terms. See Tu rox. ak ad . 
Regent is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, as rc- 
gent of rhetoric, regent of logic, &c. thoſe of philoſophy 
are rather called profeſſors. 5 
REGERENDARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who 
ſubſcribed and kept a regiſter of all petitions preſented 
to the prefect. Pitiſc. in voce. 
{REGESTOLA, in Ornitbology, a name uſed, by ſome au- 
. thors, for the MAT TaGEss, or larger BUTCHER-bird, 

a _ ſmall hawk, not exceeding the ſize of 3 common 
_thruſh, but very fierce and voracious. _ | 
REGIA aqua. See Aqua. | 
REGIA, via. See Via. | 
[RERGI4A, villa. See VII LA. N BY n 
REGICIDE, regicida, a king- killer. The term is alſo uſed 

for the act itſelf of murdering a king; of rex, king, and 
pede e tr Seo n „ 
Kegicide is chiefly uſed with us in ſpeaking of the perſons 
concerned in the trial, condemnation, and execution, of 
king Charles 4. J. V 
REGIFU GE, Regifuginm, a feaſt held in ancient Rome on 
| the ſixth of the calends of March, i: e. on our 24th of 

February, in memory of the expulſion of their kings, 

particularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day. 

Some will haye the feaſt to bear this name from the rex 

facrorum, king of the ſacrifices, flying out of the comitia, 

or place of aſſembly, as ſoon as the ſacrifice was over, 
in imitation of the flight of Tarquin the Proud. 

Some critics and antiquaries will have Regifugiumthe ſame 
with Fugalia; others hold them to be different. 7 
REGIMEN, in Medicine, a rule or courſe of living, with 

regard to eating, drinking, clothing and the like, ac- 
commodated to ſome diſeaſe, and to 2 particular courſe 
of medicine the patient is under, | | 
The word is Latin, and fignifies government or rule. = 
It is doubted whether = hot or cold regimen be moſt 

convenient in fevers. The hot regimen, which anciently 
obtained in the ſmall-pox, is now altogether diſuſed. 

The regimen is very different in different countries. Bar- 
_ tholin ſays, a flice of bacon, in Denmark, is a uſual diſh 

for a perſon in a high fever. See Dix r and Foop. . 
REGIMEN, in Chemi/try and Alchemy, is the method of or- 
dering and conducting any thing, that it may anſwer its 

Thus, regimen of fire is the method of: making and or- 

dering fire, and the degrees thereof. , _ 


REGIMEN of the work, that is of the philoſophers ſtone, 
called the work of patience, is the rule and conduct to be 
obſerved to attain projection, Te | 8 
There are three things, they ſay, to be chiefly regarded 
in the regimen of the work. The firſt, to adminiſter a 
| er eaſy heat at the beginning of the coction. | 
The ſecond, to continue this external heat according to 
| © the ſeaſon of the work, always obſerving four ſeaſons, as 
in the common and aſtronomical year; the beginning 
being the winter, the progreſs the ſpring, then ſummer, 
and laſtly autumn, which is the time of maturity and 
perfection of the ſtone; in all which the heat is to be 
augmented in proportion to the augmentation obſeryed = 
in nature. £14 ba | 8 T_T FR . . 
It is to be added, that the work may not be begun in 
any ſeaſon; but regard is to be had to the ſeaſons of 
nature, leſt the winter of the work be found in the 
ſummer of the year, &c. Which, however, is to be un- 
derſtood of the day wherein the mercury is put in the 
ovum philoſophicum, not of that when it is begun to 
be ſet at liberty from the priſons which nature had in- 
cloſed it in. 49 4 1 800 8 


F 
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The third is, that in augmenting the fire, the aug- 


mentation be not of a whale degree at once, the ſpirits 
being unable to bear ſuch violence; but a degree is to 
be divided into four parts, and one part is to be taken ar 
All the operations of the farſt reg;men are occult and in- 
viſible: in the ſecond reg:men comes putreſaction, which, 
they ſay, is the firſt ſenſible change, ſhewing itſelf by 
its black colour. 1015 14 | 
REGIMEN, or government, in Grammar, is that part of ſyn- 
tax ar conſtruction, Which regulates the dependency of 
words, and the alterations which ane occaſions in an- 


| | | 2E Thus, 


Thus, we ſay, the regimen of a verb active is an aceuſative, 
i. e. a verb adive governs an accuſativez or requires, 
that the noun, which receives its action, be in the ac- 
cuſative caſe. | | 
Prepoſitions have a regim : | 

_ eaſes in the nouns they are prefixed to; by which they 

are diſtinguiſhed from adverbs, which have none. 
The regimen, or conſtruction of government, is entirely 
arbitrary, and differs in all languages; one language form- 


ing its regimen by caſes; as the Latins and Greeks ; others 


by particles in lieu thereof, as the Engliſh by of, 10, &c. 
the French, Spaniards, and Italians, by de, a, da, &c. 


There are, however, ſome general maxims, which hold 
[ 


good in all languages; as, 1. That there is no nominative 
caſe in any ſentence but has a reference to ſome verb, 
either expreſſed of underſtood. _ 9 
2. That there is no verb but has its nominative caſe, 
either expreſſed or underſtood. Indeed, in languages 
which have proper accuſatives, as the Latin, before in- 
finitives there is an accuſative, not 4 nominative caſe; as, 


Scio Petrum eſſe doctum. . 
3. That there is no adjective but has a relation to ſome! 
fubſtantive. | | 


4. That there is no genitive caſe but is governed ſome 
other noun; inaſmueh as that caſe always expreſſes the 
poſſeſſor, which muſt be governed by the poſſeſſed. This 


in the ancient languages; becauſe the particles %, de, & c. 

which are the proper ſigns of the genitive cafe, are fre- 
| quently uſed as prepoſitions. See GENITIVE. EF. 

5. That the regimen of verbs is frequently laid on dif- 


ferent kinds of relations, according to cuſtom or uſage ; | 


which yet does not change the ſpecific relation of each 
caſe, but only ſhews, that cuſtom has made choice of 


this or that, according to fancy. Thus the Latins fay, | 


judare aliquem, and opitulari alicui, to help one. So the 
French ſay, ſervir quelqu'un, and ſervir d quelqu"un, to 
ferve one. Thus the Engliſh ſay, ght one, or fight with 
one. And thus, in Spaniſh, moſt of the verbs active 
govern indifferently either a dative or art accuſative. 
Temes alſo, the verb admits of ſeveral regimens; as 
 preſlare aliquem, or alicui; eripere morti aliquem, or ali- 


quem a morte. | 


Indeed, the different regimen ſometimes makes an alter- | 
ation in the ſenſe z in which, particular regard is to be 


had to the uſage of the language. Thus, the Latin ca- 
were alicui ſignifies to watch, or be careful of the pre- 
ſervation of any one; cavere aliquem ſignifies to beware of 

There is one very commo 


n fault in regimen, which our 


accurate writers ſhould be careful to avoid; viz. the | 


uſing of two verbs that require different caſes together, 
as only governing one caſe z as in this example; after 
embracing and giving his bleſſing to his ſon; where em- 


bracing requiring an accuſative, and giving a dative caſe, | 


imen or conſtruction of the firft verb with the | 


the reg | 
noun is irregular ; embrace to a ſon. | 4 
The ſame may be obſerved in nouns; as, I conjured him 
buy the memory and the friend/hip he bore my father; where 
memory does not agree with he bore, _ 55 
REGIMENT, in War, a body confiſting of ſeveral troops 
of horſe, or companies of foot, commanded by a colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, and major. E 
r of men in a regiment is as undeter 
men in a troop, or company. 
Each regimdnt of foot is divided into companies, 


mined as 


regiments are generally ten companies, one of which is 


always grenadiers, excluſive of two independent com- 
panies. Regiments of horſe are generally ſix troops, but 
there are ſome of nine. Dragoon regiments are com- 


monly in war-time eight troops, and in time of peace 
but ſix. Each r 
adjutant, and ſurgeon. 
Some German regiments c 
_ regiment of Picardy in Fr 
or 6000 men. | | LI 
The French regiments of horſe are not commanded by a 
colonel, as the foot are, but by a meſtre de camp. 


Some obſerve, that there were no #egiments of horſe be- | 


fore the year 1637. Till then the troops were looſe and 


independent of each other, and not incorporated into a | 


body or regiment. 


Regi s fa 


ments, it 1 


the time of Henry IL and in England in the year 1660. 


| REGIMENTAL af. Sec STAFF. 


REGIMENTALS, the uniform clothing of the, army, | 


"conſiſting of 'a hat, coat, waiſtcoat, breeches, ſhirts, 
ſtocks, ſhoes, ſtockings, ſpats, ſpatterdaſhes, &c. 
REGINA aurarum, in Ornithology, a name given by Nierem- 


en, i. e. they require certain | 


p 


rule does not hold fo apparently in the modern as it does | 


has obtained its harte from its being able to fly ögalnſt 
the ſtrongeſt winds. It is of the bigneſs of an eagle, 
and its whole body is of a blackiſh purple, variegated 
with à browniſh yelloW and deep black ; its wings are 
variegated with black, yellow, aud grey; its legs are 
red; its claws very fron and 3 and its beak like 
that of à parrot; it has fome rtigoſe ſkin on the fore. 
head, and about the beak; and its tail is black above, 
and grey underneath,” It feeds on ſnakes, rats, and 
other vermin, but will alſo eat human dung; it flies 
very high; it is a native of Mexico, and breeds in 
ſpring; its feathers are faid to be a remedy for many 
diſcatesz but the truth of this account is much to be 
doubted. Ray. EEE 1.7 07 3954/8 
REGINA, ſalve. See SALVEF, 1 
REGIO aſſen/ic is a writ whereby the kin 
affent to the election of a B1sHoP. | 
REGION, gie, in Geography, a country, or particular 
diviſion of the earth; or a tract of land inhabited by 
eople of the ſame nation. FF 
he modern aſtronomers divide the Moo into ſeveral 
regions, or provinces, to each whereof they give its pro- 
per name. 8 | 5 POT 
Rec10N, in Phy/fiology. Authors divide the 
into three ſt 
Ferions. | 1 N 
The loweſt region is that wherein we breathe, and is 
bounded by the reflexion of the ſuw's'rays; that is, by 
the height to which they rebound from the earth. 8 
The middle region is that wherein the clouds reſide, 
where meteors are formed, &c. extending from the ex- 
tremity of the loweſt, to the tops of the higheſt moun- 


g gives his royal 


ATMOSPHERE - 
ages, called the upper, middle, and lower | 


| tains. 


| The upper region commenees from the tops of the moun- 


5 . | 


number of companies is various; though in England our | 


egiment has a chaplain, quarter-maſter, | 


onſiſt of 2000 foot; and the | 
ance conſiſts of 120 companies, 


id, were firſt formed in France, under | 
the rcign of Charles IX. 2 F. Daniel refers them to 


| 


tains, and reaches to the utmoſt limits of the at- 
moſphere. In this reigns a perpetual, equable calmneſs, 
clearneſs, and ſerenity. e | „ 
REGION, elementary. | See ELEMENTARY. 18 
RE Gro, ethereal, is uſed for the whole extent of the uni- 
verſe, including the orb of the fixed ſtars, xe. 
REGIONS of the ſea. As the naturaliſts, in their deſerip- 
tions of the ſubterranean parts of the globe, diſtinguiſh : 
the earth into three regions of different depths, in which 
different temperatures are obſerved ; ſo in deſcribing the 
fea, they allow it two regions; the one extending han : 
the ſurface of the water, down ſo low as the rays of the 
fun can pierce, and extend their influence; and the 
other, from the loweſt bounds of that to the bottom. 
It is eaſy to ſee, that theſe regions rather regard quality 
than ſpace, and that their boundaries are far from being 
regular, or equal in all places, and at all times. 'The 
places expoſed to the hotteſt ſunſhine will have the 
_ largeſt upper region; thoſe where the ſun has leaſt power 
will have the ſmalleſt ; and the ſame part of the ſea will 
have its upper region more or Jeſs deep, according to the 
| ſeaſon of the year. This upper region of the ſea is al- 
ways more or leſs hot; the lower region, except in ſome * 
few particular places, is every hte cold; and the 
water, where the upper region is large, is always re- 
markably ſtill and quiet in the lower. Boyle of Coſ- 
ment Qualities! 7 07.075; Prong hug mn hoot 
REGION, /ubterrancar. The earth is not only divided on 
its ſurface into regions and countries, but philoſophers, 
who have had occaſion to diſcourſe of its inner parts, 
have alſo divided them into three diſtinct regions, accord- 
ing to their different depths from the ſurface. The tem- 
perature of the ſubterranean parts of the globe is diſtin- 
guiſhed according to the diviſion of theſe regions, but is 
not ſo regular and preciſe as ſome have ſuppoſed. The 
firſt region of the earth is very variable, both as to bounds 
and temperature. The ſecond region ſeems for the moſt 
part cold, in compariſon of the other two; but in ſe- 
veral places, which, by reaſon of their diſtance from 
the ſurface of the earth, it would be natural to call the 
middle region, the temperature of the air is very different 
at the ſame ſeaſons of the year, which ſhews that it 
depends on ſomething more than bare depth from the 
| ſurface. The third region of the earth is univerfally ob- 
ſerved to be warm, but by no means regularly or uni- 
formly: the ſame depth in ſome places, giving only a 
moderate warmth, while in others it gives a very con- 
ſiderable heat. | 15 e 
Borrichius tells us of a certain abbe, fond of chemiſtry, 
and particularly curious in the matter of long digeſtions 
by regular heat, who found a way of making a furnace 
perpetually warm, by piercing the earth to a certain 
depth, and uſing the heat of this third region of it. His 
method, we are told, was to bore a hole with a pike 
twenty feet deep, and pour into it ten or twelve pounds 
of quiekſilver; this made its way into the ftrata, and 
_ through them in a body into the chambers of heat in 


berg to a bird called by the Mexicans cozcacoauhtli, It 


this third region, where the heat, having a vent . 
| e made 


| R E. e 


al and regular ſtream, and gave that regular digeſt- 
in „ artificial fire could equal. | But this 1s 
an atchemical ſtory. Boyle of Coſmital Qualities. Bor- 
* in ancient Rome, 4 part or diviſion of the city. 
They were only four in number till Auguſtus's time, 
who divided the city {tits fourteen Yegions, over each of 
which he ſettled two ſurveyors, called curatores viarum, 

- ho were made annually, and took theit divifions by 


at the gilt pillar that ſtood at the entry into the open 
lace in the middle of the city. RE ah , 

: The extent of theſe diviſions varied greatly, ſome being 
from 12,000 or 13,000 to 33,000 feet and upwards in 
circumference. Authors, however, are not agreed as 
to the exact limits of each. nl TONE: 

REIN, in Anatomy, denotes alſo a diviſion of the human 


'  yenters. | 3 | 
The upper region is that of the head, reaching as low as 
| the firſt vertebra, and comprehending the animal or- 
gans, the brain, &c. See HEAD, &c. a 
Hippocrates calls the upper venter, and which reaches 
from the clavigles to the diaphragm: in this are con- 


 HrarrT, LUNGs, &c. 


The third, or lower region, is the abdomen or belly, Kc. 


gation, and generation. See ABDOouEN. 


je wes. 


giren from the fifth century to perſons who had the 


certain diſtrict or region. „ 
At Rome there were anciently ſeven regionary deacons, 
who preſided over a k 
diſtribution of alms. 
taries, as alſo regionary biſhops, &c. 8 750 
A regionary biſhop was properly a miſſionary inveſted 


to any particular ſee, that he might be at liberty to go 
to preach, and perform other functions of his miniſtry, 
* whitherſoever the Spirit of God and the wants of the 
people ſhould call him. he 
REGI8S pondus. See Pow Ds. 
JJͤö'5W 8 
REGISTER, regiſtrum, a public book ſerving to enter and 


record memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be had recourſe| 


to occaſionally, for the juſtifying of matters of fact. 
Menage derives the word, by corruption, from regeſtum, 


| a book containing extracts of ſeveral books, &c. colſected 
together: Dicitur regeſtum quaſi iterum geſtum. Others 
derive.it from the old French gi/ter, to lie down in a bed, | 


"NE 


The law of Scotland is rendered very eaſy and regular 4 


by means of the great number of reg:/ters, for recording 
the conveyances of lands, &c. of private perſons. Of 
theſe there are two kinds: the one general, fixed at 
Edinburgh, under the direction of the lord regiſter, who, 


before the Union, was the fifth officer of the ſtate, and, 
beſides the regiſtry, was clerk of the parliament, trea- 


ſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion. 


« ; 


The other is particularly kept in the ſeveral ſhires, ſtew-| 


_ arties, and regalities. The clerks hereof are obliged to 
tranſmit the regifters of their reſpective courts to the 

general regifter; and the notaries their protocols: and 
here they are ſo diſpoſed, that, on demand, the lieges 


can have a view of any writs, which the law require to 


wo be regiſtered, or which parties, for their ſecurity, have 
_ "thought e ENS 450576 


3 regiſters were firſt ſet on foot by act of parliament| 


under king James VI. to the unſpeakable advantage of 
the fh HT co ar = 7» 
No man can have a right to any eſtate, but it muſt be 
regiſtered within forty days of his becoming ſeiſed of it, 
otherwiſe it is null; and by this means all ſecret con- 
© Yeyances are cut fl. a 
y a law, in 1704, it was enacted, that a memorial of 
all deeds and conveyances, and of all wills and deviſes 


in writing, whereby any honours, manors, &c. in the | 


WeſtRiding of Yorkſhire, might be any way affected in 
law or equity, may, at the election of the party or par- 
ties concerned, be regiſtered: and that, after ſuch re- 
Fier, every ſubſequent deed or conveyance of the ſaid 
_ honours, manors, &c. ſo regiſtered, or any part thereof, 
ſhall be adjudged fraudulent and void, unleſs a memorial 


made by this opening, never falled to aſcend in à per- 


| fot. Theſe fourteen regions contained 424 ſtreets, 31 of | 
' which were called great or royal ſtreets, which begun | 


body. Anatomiſts divide the body into three 7egions, or | 


tained the vital parts, as the heart, lungs, &c. See | 


containing the natural parts, deſtined for digeſtion, pur- | 
REGION, epicolic, epigaſtric, and umbilical. See the ad- 
REGIONART, regionarius, in Feclefraftical Hiftory, a title | 


charge and adminiſtration of the church affairs within | 


ind of hoſpitals, and looked to the | 


There were alſo e e regionary no- 


with an epiſcopal character, but without being attached | 


R E808 


Kc. But this act did not extend to copyhold eſtates, 
nor to leaſes at rack-rent, nor to any leaſe' not exceeds 
ing twenty-one years. e 

In the year 1708, a fimilar ſtatute was paſſed ſor the 

gages, &c. in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire :' and all the 
Weſt Riding of the ſame county. 


In 1709, a law was made for the public regiſtering of 
deeds, conveyances, wills, &c. in the county of Middle- 


to the honours, manors, lands, and tenements, in the 


ling: and every deed or conveyance, which ſhall here- 
after be executed, ſhall be adjudged fraudulent and void, 
* any ſubſequent purchaſer or mortgagee for valu- 
able conſideration, unleſs ſuch memorial thereof be 
regiſtered according to the direction of this act, before 
the regiſteting of the memorial of tlie deed or convey- 
ance, under which ſuch ſubſequent purchaſer or mort- 
gagee ſhall claim; and the like as to memorials of wills 
* 7 1 | as l | 
n 1735, a ſimilar regiſter of mortgages, &c. was legal! 

enacted for the Not Riding Xx the coutity of Yo g 


Ann. cap. 4. 6 Anh. cap. 35. 7 Ann. cap. 20. 8 Geo. II. 
capi 6. | 198 ee 


to all the counties of England and Wales: but judge 
Blackſtone obſerves, that, however plauſible theſe pro- 
viſions may appear in theory, it hath been doubte-. 
very competent judges, whether more diſputes have not 
ariſen in thoſe counties, by the inattention and omiſſion 
of parties, thar prevented by the uſe of regifters .,. 
REGISTER, regiftrarius, is alſo uſed for the clerk, or 
keeper of a regiſter, of regiflry. © b 
Of theſe we have ſeveral, denominated from the regi/ters 
they keep; as regifter” of the high court of delegates, re- 
giflers of the arches court bf Canterbury, regifter of the 
court of admiralty, regiſter of the prerogative court, re- 


deaconry of Middleſex, &c. regiſter of the faculty office, 


ſor, and deputy regiſters. 


maſter of the rolls, entering regiſters, and reg iſter of the 
„ gg + | 
REGI8TER, city. See Tow n-clerk. 


REGISTER of a pariſh-church is a book, wherein the year- 


| ly baptiſms, marriages, and burials, of each pariſh, are 


orderly regiſtered.” See MARRIAGE. 


anno 1538, while he was vicar-general to king Hen- 


y VIIE. 7 | | 
| Theſe pariſh-regiFers are to be ſubſcribed by the miniſter 
and church-wardens; and the names of the perſons 
ſhall be tranſmitted: yearly to the biſhop : and it has been 
enforced by canon 70. and by ſtatute, &c. | 


marriage-regiſter, to alter it when made, to forge or 
counterfeit ſuch entry or a- marriage-licence, or aid and 


ſubject any perſon to the penalties of this act; all theſe 


party to the guilt of felony, without benefit of clergy. 
REGISTER is alſo the title of a book, containing the forms 


Blackſtone obſerves, concerning it, that it is the moſt 
ancient and highly venerable collection of legal forms, 


own caſe, deſcribed in the compaſs of a few lines, and 
yet without the omiſſion of any material cireumſtances. 
REGISTER, in Antiquity, a book or table at Athens, be- 


. fathers were obliged to enroll their ſons, making oath, 
at the ſame time, that every ſon, ſo regiſtered, was 
either born to them in lawful wedlock or lawfully adopt- 
| ed. The adopted ſons were regiſtered: in the feſtival 
THARGEL 1A; the natural, upon the third day of the 
feſtival AraTURIA. | r 
At what age children were thus regiſtered is not agreed. 
Some are of opinion, that at every return of the Apaturia 
it was cuſtomary to regiſter all the children that had 


thereof {hall alſo be regiſtered: and the like of wills, 


been born that year. Others aflirm, that they were 
| 8 | commonly 


aw 


proviſions and clauſes in this act were hereby extended 


Many have wiſhed that the ſame regulation was extended 


regiſtering of deeds, conveyances, wills, deviſes, mort- 


fex 3 which may be done for the fee of one ſhil- 


3. 
Hg A) | ny | whence York and Middleſex are regiſſer counties. 2 & 3 
The middle region is that of the thorax or breaſt, which 


by 


gifters of the province o Canterbury, regiſter of the arch- 
and regiſter of the garter, who is always dean of Wind- 


There are alſo, in the court of chancery, the principal | 
regiſter, the lord chancellor*s regiſters, the regifters of the 


This practice was laudably inſtituted by that great but 
unfortunate perſon Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, 


By 26 Geo. II. cap. 33. to make a falſe entry in a 


abet ſuch forgery, to utter the ſame as true knowing it 
to be counterfeit, or to deſtroy or procure the deſtruc- 
tion of any regiſter, in order to vacate any marriage, or 


offences, knowingly and wilfully committed, ſubject the 


of moſt of the writs uſed in common law. This is 
called the regi/ter of writs, or regiſirum omnium brevium. 
This regiſter, Coke on Littleton obſerves, is one of the 
moſt ancient books of the common law. And judge 


upon which Fitzherbert's Natura Brevium is a com- 
ment, and in which every man, who is injured, will be 
ſure to find a method of relief, exactly adapted to his 


longing to each particular gpalþa, or ward, in which all 


2 
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commonly three or four years old before they were 
' regiſtered. Ce To ol aaa. 
ere were two other ſeaſons when young Athenians 
were enrolled in a public regiſter: one, when they ar- 
rived at the age of eighteen. years, and were admitted 
into the number of the «pn, and was performed on the 
third day of the feſtival Apaturia; and the other, before 
the feſtival PAN ATHENAA, when thoſe who were twen- 


ty years old were entered in a regiſter, called anfiagxiror; 


 vaupdity,, wherein the names of all perſons of that 
borough, who were of age to ſucceed in the Anis, or 
inheritance of their fathers, were entered. This was 
termed 79 be regiſtered among the men: and the perſons, 
thus enrolled, became their on maſters, and free from 


the government of their guardians. Potter's Arch. Grzc. | 


vol. i. p. 48. 


REGISTER of ſcamen. See ManNniNG the fleet. 


REGISTER ſhips, or /hips of REGISTER, in Commerce, are 
veſſels to which the king of Spain, or the council of the 

Indies, grants permiſſion to go and traffic in the ports 
of Spaniſh America. | _— 

They are thus called becauſe the ſhips are to be regiſtered 


before they ſer fail from Cadiz, which is the place where 


they uſually load for Buenos Ayres  __ 
Theſe veſſels, by the tenor of the cedula or permit, are 


not to exceed three hundred tons; but there is that 


good ene between the merchants and the 


council of the Indies, that ſhips of five or fix hundred 


tons frequently paſs unnoted. _ | 


. "Theſe regi/ter ſhips, which were firſt introduced in order | 


to furniſh America with a regular and timely. ſupply, 
and thus to prevent a contraband trade with the Englitt, 

French, and Dutch iflands, are fitted out, during the 
intervals between the ſtated ſeaſons when the GALLEONS 


and FLOTa fail, by merchants in Seville or Cadiz, upon | 


obtaining a licence from the council of the Indies, for 


which they pay a very high premium, and are deſtined 
for thoſe ports where any extraordinary demand is fore- 

ſeen or expected. In Jeoporuen as experience mani- 
. feſted the advantages of carrying on trade in this mode, 
the number of regiſter- ſnips increaſed, and at length, in 


_ upwards of two centuries, were fimally laid aſide. From 


Peru, but by ſingle ſhips, diſpatched from time to time, 
as occaſion requires, and when the merchants expect a 


market will open. Theſe fail round Cape Horn, and 


convey, directly to the ports in the South Sea, the pro- 


ductions and manufactures. of Europe, for which the 


People ſettled in thoſe. countries were formerly obliged 
tor 


| REG1i8TER, among Letter-Founders, is one of the inner | 


pair to Porto Bello or Panama. 


But as all the the regiſier ſhips, deſtined for the South 


” 


Seas, muſt {till take their 1 * from Cadiz, and are 
obliged to return thither, this branch of the American 

commerce, even in its new and improved form, con- 

tinues ſubject to the reſtraints of a fpecies of monopoly, 
and feels. its pernicious effects. 


parts of the mould wherein the printing types are caſt. 
Its uſe is to direct the joining of them juſtly together 


again, after opening them to take out the new-caſt letter. 


REGISTER, in Printing, the diſpoſing the forms of the 
preſs ſo as that the lines and pages printed on one ſide 
of the ſheet meet exactly as 

Which is done by means of two points in the greater or 

__ outward tympan. 8 


RxCIis TE RS, in Chemiſery, are holes, or chinks, with ſtop- 
ples to them, contrived in the ſides of furnaces, to re- 


gulate the fire; i. e. to make the lieat immediately more 
intenſe, or remiſs, by opening them to let in the air, or 
keeping them cloſe to exclude it. See FiRE- Places. 


REGISTRY, regi/trum, comprehends the office, books, | 
and rolls, wherein the ee of chancery, or any 


ſpiritual court, are regiſtered or recorded. | 

REGIUS profeſſors. King Henry VIII. founded five lec- 
tures in each of our univerſities; viz. of Divinity, He- 
brew, Greek, Law, and Phyſic; the readers of which 


lectures are in the univerſity ſtatutes called regiz pro- 


Feſſores. 


Rrcius market. See JAUNDICE. 


REGLET, or Ri6LET, in Architecture, a little flat nar- 
row moulding, uſed chiefly in compartiments, and pan- 
nels, to ſeparate the parts or members from one another, 


and to forny knots, frets, and other ornaments. x 
The word is a diminutive of the French regle, rule. 


The reglet, according to Daviler, differs from the fille. 7 


and /;/tel, in that it projects equally like a ruler. 


REGLETs, or RIiGLETSs, in Erin are thin rulers, or 
10 


flips of wood, of different dimenſions, placed in the 


chaſe, between the pages, and at the extremes thereof, 


to keep them aſunder, and to hold them tight. 
The reglets make the chief part of what they call the fur- 
niture of the chaſe. Sec CHASE, 


thofe on the other; 


| REGNANT queen. See 


the year 1748, the galleons, after having been employed 
that period there has been no intercourſe with Chili and 


: 1 7 7. 
R E. 8 
* 0 _ . FA 


They are particularly denominated from. the place the 
hold in reſpect of the pages, Headoſticls, FP Bay 
The term reglets is alſo uſed abroad for a ruler of Weiz 
three quarters of an inch long, but, which may be 
lengthened out by joining ſeveral together; uſed to 
| ſeparate the columns, in books that have ſeveral in the 
ſame page; as alſo for lines to place the notes on in 
printing of muſic. Ser PRINTING» 2 2. 

Keglet is alſo uſed for a little thin flip of wood, occaſion. 
ally though ſeldom uſed by Rise Ke for the preſs to 
take off the lines from the compoſing ſtick, and place 
them on the . galley, where the lines are of an extra- 
ordinary length: and where the lines are at great d. 
ſtances, thoſe diſtances are made by leaving a reglet be- 
tween each line, when printed. „ 

N Ovnzx.. 

REGNO, ne exeat, in Law. See NE excat, &. _ 

REGRADATION, regradatio. See DEGRaDaTION. 

REGRATOR, regratarius, a law-word, formerly uſed for 
one that bought wholeſale, or by the great, and ſold again 


by retail. , 8 

The term is now chiefly uſed as it is deſcribed by ſtat, 

5 & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 14. to denote one that buys corn, 
or other dead viQual, in any market, and ſells them 

again, in the ſame market, or within four miles of the 


by the ſtatute juſt cited, to the ſame penalty with EN. 
_ GROSSING and FORESTALLING. | Ds: 
REGRATOR is alſo uſed for a perſon who furniſhes up old 
moveables, to make them paſs for new. See FRIP- 
PERY. | | | | 
' Among maſons, &c. to regrate is to take off the outer 
ſurface of an old hewn ſtone, with the hammer and ripe, 
in order to whiten and make it look freſh again, 
REGRESSION, or retrogradation of curves, &c. See 
KETROGRADATIONS ooo oi, GD 
REGULA. Sec Rube... | 
RRGULA, in Architecture. See REGLET. «© 
REGULAR, regularis, denotes the relation of any thing 
that is agreeable or conformable to the rules of act. 
In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to irregutar, or 
—TfJ/%]§»* . é OT ET 
Thus we ſay, a regular proceeding, a regular building, 
regular poem, regulur = FFT. Fac 


lace. | 8 | 2 Fs 
Regratng is an offence againſt the public, and is liable, 


REGULAR Hgure, in Geometry, is a figure which is both 


equilateral and equiangular ; 1. e. whoſe ſides, and con- 
ſequently its angles, are all equal | 
The equilateral triangle and ſquare are regular figures. 
All other regular figures, conſiſting of more than four 
ſides, are called regular polygons. „ ; 
Every regular figure may be inſcribed in a ciRcLR.— 
For the dimenſions, properties &c. of regular figures, 
| ſee PoLyGoN. 5 5 of 
REGULAR body, called alſo Platonic body, is a ſolid ter- 
minated on all ſides by regular and equal planes, and 
whoſe ſolid angles are all equa - 
The regular bodies are five in number; viz. the cube, 
which conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares; the tetrahedron, of 
four equal triangles ; the 6/5 ay of eight; the dode- 
cahedron, of twelve; and the icoſabedron, of twenty. See 
each under its proper article. Beſides theſe five, there 
can be no other regular bodies in nature. 
To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity, &c. of the fue REGuLar 
bodies. The ſolidity, &c. of the cube is ſhewn under the 


article Cunt. The tetrahedron being a pyramid, and 


the octahedron a double pyramid ; and the icoſahedron 
conſiſting of twenty triangular pyramids ; and the do- 
decahedron of twelve quinquangular ones, whoſe baſes 
are in the ſurface of the icoſahedron and dodecahedron, 
and their vertices meeting in a centre; the ſolidities of 
theſe bodies are all found from what we have ſhewn 


„ 


under PYRAMID. | RE | | 
1. Their ſurface is had by finding the area of one of the 
Planes, from the lines that bound it; and multiplying 
the area thus found, by the number from which the 
body is denominated: e. g. for the tetrahedron, by 4 
for the hexahedron, or cube, by 6; for the octahedron, 
by 8; for the dodecahedron, by 12 ; and for the iſoca- 
hedron, by 20. The product is the ſuperficial area. 
Or, the ſuperficial contents of any of the five Platonic 

bodies may be had by the following proportion as 1 is 
to the ſide of the given Platonic body, | 


— 


I 346410 [„ .x. e | Oftahedron. 
. io is J 6.00000 * _— 5 Hexahedron. 
8.66025 I Icoſahedron. 


0.64573 J | Dodecahedion. 
2. The diameter of a ſphere being given, to find the 
ſide of any of the Platonic bodies, that may be either 


| 


inſcribed in the ſphere, or circumſctibed about the 
ſphere, or that is equal to che ſphere. | F 
| s 


R E G . 


As 1 is to the number in the following table, reſpecting] ventual priories, ſimple priories, and clauſtral offices. 
the thing ſought, ſo RE diameter of the given ſphere They may be n 5 ſeculars in commendam. 
to the fide of the Plato body ſought. REGULAR canons. See CANON, | 
1 8 1 | 3 REGULAR places are thoſe within the boundary or inclo- 
© diameter of a[That may beſ That may be cir-[ That is ſure of the convent; as the cloiſter, dormitory, chapter, 
ſphere being uni⸗ inſcribed in thecumſcribed aboutſequal to the and refectory. In oppoſition to thoſe deſtined for gueſts, 
ty, the fide of a _ ſphere, is {the ſphere, is {ſphere, is |] and for the neceſſaries of the houſe, which are reputed 
Tetrahedron 0.816497 | 2-44948 1.64417 || without the incloſure. . IN 
Oftahedron | 0-707107 1.22474 1.03576 [|REGULaR corporation. See Cox PORATTOR. | 
Hexahedron {| 0-577350 1.00000 0.88610 || REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior; 
Tcoſahedron 0.525731 0.66158 0.62153 for the uniform and orderly management of ſome branch 
Dodecahedron. 0. 356822 [. 0.44903 | 0.40883 || of policy, juſtice, or the hike. . | | 
| REGULATOR »of a watch, is a ſmall syR1NG belonging 
3 The ſide of any of the five Platonic bodies being | to the balance, ſerving to adjuſt the going, and to make 
iven, to find the diameter of a ſphere, that may be in-] it go either faſter or flower. . _ | | 
feribe d in that body, or circumſcribed about it, or that |REGULO, a title given to the ſons of the emperor of 
is equal to it. As the . number in the above China. ' | | : | 12 5 
table, under the title, inſcribed, circumſcribed, or equal, REGULUS, 73s 4 king, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, is a term 
is to 1, ſo is the ſide of the given Platonic body to the] frequently uſed, in the Saxon councils, for comes or 
diameter of its inſcribed, circumſcribed, or equal ſphere, [| count. | | 
in ſolidity” © e | I Hence ſub-regulus was alſo uſed for a vice-comes- or viſ- 
4. The fide of any of the five Platonic bodies being count : though in many places the two ſeem uſed in- 
given, to find the ſide of either of the Platonic bodies, differently for the ſame dignitary. Thus in the archives 
' which are equal in ſolidity to that of the given body.—| of the cathedral of Worceſter, Uthredus ſometimes ſtyles 
As the number under the title equal, againſt the given | himſelf regulus, and ſometimes fub-regulus, of the city 
Platonic body, is to the number under the ſame title, | of Worceſter. . 15 | 
againſt the body whoſe {ide is ſought, ſo is the fide of the | But in other places we find a diſtinction. Off# rex Mer- 
given Platonic body to the ſide of the Platonic body | ciorum; Uthredus, regulus; Aldredus, ſub-regulus; &c. 
ſought. PEO 4755 | REcuLvus, in Chemiftry, denotes the fineſt and pureſt part 
To find the ſolid contents of any of the five Platonic | of a metal or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates to . 
odies. As I is to the cube of the ſide of any of theſe | the bottom of the crucible, or furnace, in melting the 
bodies, ſo is 0.117851 to the ſolid content of a tetra- mineral or ore. | 
hedron, o. 417404 to that of the octahedron, 1.00000 to | The alchemiſts will have this matter called regulus, i. e. | 
that of the hexahedron, 2.181695 to that of the icoſahe- | /ittle king, as being the firſt-born of the royal metallic I 
dron, and 7.663199 to the ſolid content of the dodeca- | blood; which is, as they expreſs it, really a ſon, but = [ 
hedron. Ferguſon's Tables and Tracts, &c. p. 219. not a perfect man; i. e. not yet a perfect metal, for want 
If one theſe bodies be required to be cut out of the] of time, and proper nouriſhment. ET 
ſphere of any diameter, let dr (Tab. IV. Geometry, fg. To procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of 
85.) be the diameter of any ſphere, and da g of it, | metals, &c. flux-powders are commonly uſed ; as nitre, 
—=ab=br. Erect the perpendiculars a e, c f, and b J fartar, &c. which purge the ſulphureous part adhering to 
and draw de, df, er, fr, and gr; then will (i.) 7 oe the metal, by attracting and abſorbing it to themſelves. _ 
the ſide of the tetrahedron; (2.) d f, the ſide of the | The ſeparation of filver out of the regulus made from 
| hexahedron ; (3.) 4 e the ſide of the octahedron; (4.)| the filver ore by means of lead, is to be performed in 
and cutting de in extreme and mean proportion in þ,| this manner: put two coppels, of the ſame bigneſs, 
4h will be the fide of the dodecahedron; (5.) ſetting | perfectly dry, and capable of containing at leaſt one 
the diameter d r up perpendicular at r, from the centre] third more than the regulus, under a mufſfſe in an aſſay- 
c, to its top, draw the line c g, cutting the circle in g, furnace; make a ſtrong fire, and let them be red-hot for 
let fall the perpendicular gb; ſo is hr the fide of the] a quarter of an hour, then free the regulus from its ſco- 
icoſahedron. EET, Xen riæ, by ſtriking it gently with a hammer, and put it 


REGULAR curve. See CURVE. + || carefully into one of the hot coppels, and into the other 
REGULAR architecture, fortification, &c. See ARCni-| put, at the ſame time, the ſame quantity of granulated 
TECTURE, and FORTIFICATION: _- | I (lead alone, as was uſed in making the regulus. When 
REGULAR attacks, in a ſiege, are thoſe that are made in| the regulus boils and ſmokes, diminiſh the fire a little, and 
form, or by regular apPROACHES. Sec PARALLELS. | let the coppels be kept moderately, but not violently red- 


= REGULAR baſtion. See BasTION, | | Hot. When it has ſtood fo long, that the ſkin of lithargez 
REGULAR e, See PLACE. ns. | continually produced from the lead, and covering the 
F = REGULAR, in the Monaſtic Senſe, denotes a perſon who has | ſurface of the regulus, diſappears, and the coppel ſhews 
made the vows in ſome religious houſe. See RELIG10us, | the ſcoriæ only of the lead with the pure filver, either 
| and Vow. 1 | | | . | in fuſion, or hard and bright in the middle, let the cop- 
i Under regulars are comprehended the whole body of pel continue only a minute or two longer on the fire; 
l monks, friars, and mendicants, cc. I 8tdthen take it out with a pair of tongs, take away the 
4 The denomination of regulars, in this caſe, ariſes hence, | metal in grains, and if any ſcoria, or fragment of the 
that they are bound to obſerve the regula or rule of the| coppel adhere to it, wrap it together in a paper, and 
, order they are entered into. Hence, y ſqueeze it between the cheeks of a vice, or a pair of 
REGULAR prie/t is uſed for a prieſt who is in ſome re- tongs, to break off that brittle matter without hurting 
* ligious order, in oppoſition to a fecular prieſt, who lives] the regulus. If this regulus be pure ſilver; it will now be 
in the world, or at large. I very white, but if it contain any gold, it will ſhew it 
| A cardinal is reputed both regular and ſecular, and is] by its yellownels © © 
1 intitled to the privileges of both ſtates. | Jo determine exactly how much filver the quantity of 
4 Regulars may be promoted to biſhopricks and archbiſhop- | ore contained, weigh it nicely in a fine balance, and 
o ricks, as well as feculars; their promotion ſecularizes | take out the ſmall reguline lumps from the other coppel, 
. them; the epiſcopal dignaSditpenſing them from the | and weighing that, deduct its weight from that of the 
; | Obſervation of the rule whereof they had before made | other, becauſe ſo much filver that owes to the lead uſed 
. _ profefhon. . 9 e in making it, and the remainder is the proportion of ſil- 
| REGULAR abbots. See ABBOT. | ver contained in the ore. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, 
: REGULAR benefices are ſuch as can only be held by monks| p. 211. | PER . 
5 or religious; or at leaſt, per cupientem profiteri, by a per- Kegulus is principally uſed for that of antimony, which 
4 ſon defirous to embrace the monaſtic life. See Bene-| is a ponderous femi-metallic maſs, that, upon fuling 
- FICE, _ | | | | | ſome of the mineral in its crude ſtate, ſinks to the bot- 
s It is a maxim in the Romiſh canon law, regularia regu- tom, being ſeparated from the ſulphur which mineraliſes 
0 laribus; i. e. regular benefices are to be conferred on re- it, and leaving the ſcoria or impurities at the top. 
gular prieſts. The abbeys that are chiefs of their re- | This ſemi-metal, when very pure and well fuſed, is of 
4 ſpective orders are all regular, and can only be ſerved | a white ſhining colour, and compoſed of many laminz | 
$ by monks and cardinals. All beneſices are preſumed to| applied to each other. It is remarkable for the regular 
be ſecular, unleſs they be proved regular. | arrangement of its parts, when it is perfectly fuſed and 
Anciently, the regular benefices were almoſt all conferred | gradually cooled, which, by a kind of cryſtallization, 
by way of adminiſtration or curacy; the religious in- — upon its upper ſurface a ſort of a ſtar, compoſed 
cumbents being always ad manum to their — of many radii iſſuing from one centre. This ſubſtance f 
who diſplaced them at pleaſure. Hence the common] is moderately hard, but, like other ſemi-metals, has no 
i maxim among the canoniſts, omne beneficium regulare| ductility. It loſes about one ſeventh part of its weight 
. manuale. e in water, and loſes its luſtre by the action of air and 
8 The benefices appropriated to regulars are abbeys, con- | water. It is fuſible with a moderate heat, but when 
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heated to a certain degree is diſſipated in vapours. Its 


fumes, paſſing through air, form the argentine FLOWERS | 


of regulus of antimony. . : 1 
Buy ealcination, with a moderate fire, this regulus is de- 

prived of more and more of its phlogiſton, and is ſuc- 

cellively changed, firſt into a grey calx, capable of being 


fuſed by a ſtronger heat either into a vitreous and brittle | 


matter, which is brown or opake, or to a reddiſh trant- 
parent glaſs,” according to its degree of calcination. 'The 
former is called 1.1VER, and the latter GL ass of antimony. 
If the calcination be continued longer, the calx of the 
reoulus loſes more of its phlogiſton, colour, volatility, 
and fuſibility, and reſembles diaphoretic ANTLIMONY and 
BEZOARD mincral. The beſt menſtruum for this regu- 
Ins is aqua regia. | FOB 9a... 
Regulus of antimony is eaſily obtained pure and diſen- 
gaged from ſulphur, by calcining the ore, and thus de- 


priving it of its mineraliſing ſubſtances, ſulphur and | 


arſenic, and afterwards by fuling the metallic earth with 
a matter proper to give it phlogiſton. But the uſual 
method of making ſmall quantities of regulus, in labora- 


| tories, is more expeditious, and conſiſts in mixing four | 


parts of -crude antimony, with three parts of tartar, and 
one part and a half of nitre; in detonating this mixture, 
by parts, in a large red-hot crucible,” and afterwards 


raiſing the heat ſo as to produce fuſion. When the cru- 
Cible is cold it is to be broken, and the regulus will be | 


found at the bottom, lying under a ſaline ſcoria. 
Regulus of antimony is one of the moſt important me- 
tallic matters, as it furniſhes very powerful emetic and 


purgative remedies, and is uſeful in many arts. See 


ANTIMONY. | 


- ReGuL us, martial, of antimony. See AN TIMON I. 


RrcvLvs of arſenic is white arſenic, combined with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of phlogiſton, to give it the pre pe ties 
of a ſemi- metal. 5%; ũů ́g LED . 

Ihe proceſs of making it, anciently uſed, conſiſted in 

mixing four parts of arſenic, with two parts of black 
flux, one part of borax, and one part of filings of iron, 

or of copper, and quickly fuſing the mixture in a cru- 
cCible. | 8 gb 


Mr. Brandt directs that white arſenic ſhould be mixed 
With ſoap (or olive oil will anſwer the purpoſe), and the | 


mixture to be put into a retort or glaſs matraſs, and to 
be diſtilled or ſublimed with a fire, at firſt very moderate, 
and only ſufficient to raiſe the oil, and when the oily 
. vapours ceaſe to riſe, increaſed ;z and the metalliſed arſe- 
nic will be ſoon ſublimed to the upper part of the veſſel, 


and form on the inſide a metallic cruſt, which may be | 


__ eaſily ſeparated by breaking the veſſel. The regulus, 


thus prepared, has all the properties of a ſemi-metal ; 


it has metallic gravity, opacity, and luſtre; its colour is 

white and livid ; it tarniſhes in the air, is very brittle, 

but much more volatile than any other ſemi-metal, and 

_ eaſily loſes its inflammable principle, when ſublimed in 

_ veſſels to which the air has acceſs. It may be combined 

with acids and moſt metals. Dict. Chem. Art. Regulus. 
See ARSENIC. FD - $714 

RecuLvs V cobalt is a ſemi-metal obtained from cobalt, 

by thoroughly torrefying it, to deprive it of all the ſul- 

phur and arſenic it contains, and ſeparating the unme- 


tallic earthy and {tony matters from it by waſhing. The | 


cobalt, thus prepared, is then to be mixed with double 


or triple its quantity of black flux, and a little decrepi- | 


tated ſea-ſalt, and fuſed either in a forge or hot furnace. 


After it has cooled, by breaking the crucible, a metallic 


. regulus, covered with a ſcoria of a deep blue colour, is 
REGuLvus, in Aſtronomy, is a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 


in the conſtellation Leo; called alſo, from its fitu- | 


ation, Cor Leonis, or the Lion's Heart; by the Arabs, 
 Alhabor; and by the Chaldeans, Kalbeleced, or Kalbeleceid; 


from an opinion of its influencing the affairs of the 


heavens; as is obſerved by Theon. 3 
The longitude of Regulus, as fixed by Mr. Flamſteed, is 

285 31217; and its latitude o 26 38” north. See Leo. 

REGGL Us cri/tatus. See WRENJ. 


Law, an action whereby a prince or pope, by diſpenſa- 

tions or letters patent, reſtores a delinquent to the con- 
dition he was in before his delinquency, See DEGRa- 
DATION. 


The king alone can rehabilitate an officer, noted, con- 


demned, and degraded ; or a gentleman who has dero- 
_ gated from his rank. | a 
The pope alone pretends to rehabilitate, 1, e. to render 
capable of benefices and orders, ſuch as had fallen into 
| hereſy, or other irregularities. | e 
In Romiſh countries, an eccleſiaſtie who aſſiſts at the 
execution of a ſentence of death is to be rehabilitated by 
an abſolution, called a /zv1s. | 


REHEARING, in the Court of Chancery, is a proceſs to 


4 


REHABILITATION, rehabilitatio, in the Civil and Canon | 


| 


REIMBURSING is alſo uſed for paying the price a com- 


which either patty that thinks himſelf aggrieved ma 
have recourſe, before the execution of a final decree... 
Every petition for a 1ehearing muſt be ſigned by . 
counſel of character, certifying that they apprehend ha 
cauſe is proper to be reheard. And upon the rehear;, 
all the evidence taken in the cauſe, whether read befor 
or not, is now admitted to be read; becauſe it js th, 
decree of the chancellor himſelf, who only now fits to 
| Hear reaſons why it ſhould not be enrolled and perfeQeg. 
at which time all omiſſions of either evidence or arꝑu. 
ment may be ſupplied. But after the decree is once 
ſigned by the chancellor and enrolled, it cannot be xe. 
heard or rectified, cxcept by bill of review, or by appeil 
to the houſe of lords. | | 
REHEARSAL, in Muſic and the Drama, an eſſay or ex. 
periment of ſome: compoſition, which is made in pri. 
vate, previous to the repreſentation- or performance 
e in public; to habituate the actors or performer; 
and make them more ready and perfect in their patts, 
REI domeſtica domeſticus. See DOMESTICUS. | 
REJECTIO, a word uſed by medical authors for the caf.. 
ing any thing up preternaturally by the mouth, whe. 
ther it be by vomiting, or by ſpitting... | 
REIGNING winds are thoſe winds which nſually prevail 
in any particular coaſt or region, the knowledge of which 
is effentially neceflary to every pilot, who is charged 
with the navigation in thoſe ſeas. 
REIMBURSEMENT, in Commerce, the act of repaying or 
returning what monies a perſon had received, by way of 
advance, &c. or what another had diſburſed or paid for 
us. A perſon who gives a bill of exchange in payment, 
is to reimburſe it, if it come to be proteſted, for wan: 
of being accepted or paid. _ 


modity coſts its owner. 
REIN Deer. See DEER  _ — | 
REINFORCE, in Gunnery, is that part of a gun next to 
the breech, which is made ſtronger to reſiſt the force 
of the powder. There are generally two reinforces in 
each piece, called the firſt and ſecond reinforce : the ſe- 
_ cond is ſomewhat ſmaller than the firſt, upon the ſup. 
poſition that when the powder is inflamed and occupies 
a greater ſpace, its force is diminiſhed, which is very ab- 
= See Great Guns, and AE and EF, Tab. Gunnery, 
REINFORCE rings of a cannon are flat mouldings like iron 
_ hoops, placed at the breech end of the firſt and ſecond 
_ reinforce, projecting beyond the reſt of the metal about 
one fourth of an inch. See Great Guns, and Tab. Gun- 
nery, fig. J. | DO RY 
REINFORCEMENT, in War, a ſupply, or new provi- 
ſion of men, arms, ammunition, &c. | 
REINS, in Anatomy, the kidneys; or that part of an animal 
whereby the urine is ſeparated from the blood. See 
R1DNEY. OD 3 | 
The word, according to Varro, is formed from the 
Greek, peu, quaſi rivi obſceni humoris ab its oriantur,— 
The Greeks call the rein veppos, from the verb ven, ts 
rain, ſnow, &c. | 7 e e 
In the manege they ſay, a horſe ſhould have diuble reins; 
that 1s, he ſhould have them a little more elevated on 
each ſide of the back bone, than upon it; ſo that, paſſing 
your hand along it, you find it large, well furniſhed, 
and double, by. the hollow that goes all along the back 
bone. The back ſhould be firm, and not hollow, or 
| bending from the withers to the croup, but ſtraight. __ 
RE1Ns, of a bridle, alſo denote. two ſtraps of leather meet- 
ing in the bridle-hand of the horſeman, in order to-make 
the bit bear, and keep the horſe under ſubjection. Sce 
DRIDLE> 7 +217” e | | 
It is alſo a name given by the duke of Newcaſtle to two 
ſtraps, or ropes of a caveſſon, which he ordered to be 
made faſt to the girths, or the pommel of the ſaddle, 
with intent that the rider ſhould pull them with his hand, 
in order to bend and ſupple the neck of the horſe. _ 
REiN, falſe, is a lath of leather, paſſed ſometimes through 
the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck, which is diſap- 
proved of by the duke of Newcaſtle, becauſe it ſlacks 
the curb, and makes the bit no more than a trench that 
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has no curb. | ee 
REINS of @ vault. See Vau Lr. 9 55 
REINSTATING, the reſtoring of a perſon or thing to its 
former ſtate or condition, from whence it had been 
diſturbed or diſplaced. See REHABILITATION. 
REINTEGRATION. See REDINTEGRATION. 
REJOICING fire, in Military Affairs, is uſed on obtaining 
a victory, or in celebrating ſome public feſtival : of this 
there are two ſorts, viz. one by a VOLLEY, and the other 
by a running FIRE, from the right to the left of the 
battalion or line. 6 
REJOINDER, in Law, the defendant's anſwer to the 
plaintiff*s replication, T1 
HD 2 
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| EL Als, in Fortification, a French term, the ſame with 


RELAPSE, a return or backſliding into a danger or evil, | 


REL 


defendant puts in an anſwer or plea to the plaintiff's 


| defendant's anſwer to that, a rejeinder. 


upon which the defendant may rebut; and the 
may anſwer him by a ed TTER : which pleas, 
- replications, rejoinders, ſur-rejoinders, rebutters, and ſur- 
rebutters, anſwer to the exceptio, duplicatio, triplicatio, 
and quadruplicatio of the Roman laws. See PLEADING. 


when worn hollow by the courſe of time, or by weather, 
Rejointing is to be performed with the beſt mortar, as 


that of lime and cement: ſometimes alſo with plaiſter; 


as in the joints of vaults, &c. 
REIS, Rx, or RxEs. See REE. | 
REIS effendi, in Turkiſh affairs. See EFTENPDI. 
REITERATED grafting. See ENGRAFTING. 
REITERATING, in Printing. See PRINTING. 


REITER ATION, the act of repeating a thing, or doing | 


it a ſecond time. 


The church does not allow of the re:teration of baptiſm. | 
St. Gregory obſerves, that it is no reiteration when there 
are wanting proofs of the thing's having been regularly | 


done before. | | ; 1 f 
REITTERS, an ancient title given the German cavalry. | 


'The word is originally High Dutch, and ſignifi es a| 


horſeman, cavalier, or even knight. 


out of which a perſon had eſcaped. _ 5 
Peers, dropſies, &c. are diſeaſes into which relapſes 
are very frequent and dangerous. Such a perſon is re- 
lapſed into a hereſy he had abjured. | 


by d 


RELATION, relatio, in Philo/ophy, the mutual reſpect | 


of two things; or what each is with regard to the 
other. n | IP | | | : : 0 : : . 8 1 | 
The word is formed a referendo; relation conſiſting in 


this, that one thing is referred to another ; whence it is | 


alſo called reſpect, habitude, and compariſon. | 
The idea of relation we acquire, when the mind fo con- 
ſiders any thing, that it doth, as it were, bring it to, 
and ſet it by, another, and carry its view from the one | 


to the other. Hence the denominations given to things | 


intimating this reſpect, are called relatives; and the 
things ſo brought together, are ſaid to be related. 


Thus, when I call Caius huſband, or this wall whiter, I | 


which 


intimate ſome other perſon or thing in both caſes, with 
co 
the 1160 


the ſubjeft; the thing it exceeds in 


' whiteneſs, the term; and the whitenels, the foundation | 


of the relation. N ; 135 
Relation may be conſidered two ways; either on the part 
of the mind referring one thing to another; in which 
ſenſe relation is only a mode or affection of the mind, 


whereby we make ſuch compariſon : or on the part of 


the things referred, which being no other than ideas, 
relation, in this ſenſe, is only a new idea reſulting or | 


ariſing in the mind upon conſidering of two other ideas. | 


So that relation, take it as you will, is only in the mind, 
and has nothing to do with the things themſelves. 


Any of our ideas, Mr. Locke obſerves, may be the foun- | 


dation of relation. Though, where languages have | 

failed to give correlative names, the re/ation is not eabily | 
taken notice of; as in concubine, which is a relative 
name, as well as wife. | | 


There is, in effect, no idea but is capable of an infinite | 


number of relations: thus, one ſingle man may at once 
ſuſtain the relations of father, brother, ſon, huſband, 
friend, ſubject, general, European, Engliſhman, iſland- 
er, maſter, ſervant, bigger, leſs, &c. to an almoſt infi- 
nite number; he being capable of as many relations as 
there can be occaſions of comparing him to other things | 
in any manner of agreement or diſagreement, or any re- 
ſpect whatſoever. 1 e ; 
The ideas of relations are much clearer and more di- 
ſtint than thoſe of the things related; becauſe the 
knowledge of one ſimple idea is oftentimes ſufficient to 
give the notion of a relation; but, to the knowing of any 
1ubſtantial being, an accurate collection of ſeveral ideas 
15 neceſſary, : | 
The perception we have of the relations between various 
ideas whercin the mind acquieſces, makes what we call 
judgment. Thus, when I judge that twice 2 make 4, 
or do not make 5, I only perceive the equality between 
twice 2 and 4, and the inequality between twice 2 
and 5. | c | 


* 


lations of various things, conſtitutes what we call rea- 


The order of the court of chancery is thus: firſt, the 


* hich is ſometimes alſo called an exception 3 the | 
ye. ior dey anſwer to this is called a replication; and the | 


The plaintiff may anſwer the rejoinder by a F 
he plaintiff 


— 


RETOINTING, or REJOYNTING, in Architecture, the fill- 
ing up of the joints of the ſtones in old buildings, &c. 


thoug 


— him or it. Hence the wall is called by | 
men 


relations. TOE F 
Another occaſion of comparing * being taken from 


The perception we have of the relations between the - 
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Joning. Thus, when from this, that 4 is a ſmaller num- 


an 6, and that twice 2 is equal to 4, I gather, that 
twice 2 is a leſs number than 6; I only perceive together 
the relation of the numbers twice 2 and 4, and the rela- 
tion of 4 and 6. | | | 
The ideas of cauſe and effect, we get from our obſerva- 
tion of the viciſhrude of things, while we perceive ſome 
qualities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and that they re- 
ceive their exiſtence from the due application and opera- 
tion of other beings. That which produceth, is the 
cauſe; that which is produced, is the effect. 

Thus, fluidity in wax is the effect of a certain degree of 
heat, which we obſerve to be conſtantly produced by the 
application of ſuch heat. 

The denominations of things taken from time are, for 
the moſt part, only relations. Thus, when it is ſaid, 
that queen Elizabeth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned forty 


hve years, no more is meant, than that the duration of 


her exiſtence was equal to ſixty-nine, and of her 


vernment to forty-five, annual revolutions of the ſun; 
and fo are all words anſwering to how long. 


omg and old, and other words of time, that are 
t to ſtand for poſitive ideas, are indeed relative, 
and intimate a relation to a certain length of duration, 


whereof we have the ideas in our minds. Thus, we 


call a man young or old, that had lived little or much of 
that time which men uſually attain to: and thus a man 


is called young at twenty, but a horſe old at the ſame 


period. 


| There are other ideas that are truly relative, which we 
ſignify by names that are thought poſitive and abſolute ; 
ſuch as great and little, ſtrong and weak. The things 


thus denominated are referred to ſome ſtandards, with 
which we compare them: thus, we call an apple great, 
which is bigger than the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have 


been uſed to; and a man weak, that has not ſo much 
ſtrength or power to move as men uſually have, or as 


others of his own ſize have. | 
Authors give various diviſions of relations. The ſchool 
philoſophers commonly divide them into thoſe of origi- 


nation, under which are comprehended the relations of 
cauſe and effect; thoſe of negation, which are between 
_ oppoſite things; and thoſe of affirmation, which are re- 


lations of agreement between whole and part, the ſign 


and thing ſignified, the adjun& and ſubject. This di- 


viſion is founded upon this, that the mind can only com- 


pare things three ways; viz. by inferring, denying, and 
_ afhrming. WEN x | TEN 


Others divide relations into thoſe of origination; thoſe 
of agreement, e. gr. ſimilitude, parity, &c. thoſe of 
diverſity; and thoſe of order, as priority, poſteriority, 
&c. : | | 5 f | 


Others divide them into predicamental and tranſcendental. 


Under the firſt come thoſe relations between things that 
belong to the fame predicament, e. gr. between father 


and fon. To the latter belong thoſe which are more ge- 
_ . neral than the predicaments, or are of different predica- 
ments; as the relations of ſubſtance and accident ; of 


cauſe and effect; and of Creator and creature. 
Mr. Locke gives us a diſtribution of relations on a differ- 


ent principle. All ſimple ideas, he obſerves, wherein 
are parts or degrees, afford an occaſion of comparing the 
| ſubjects wherein they are, to one another in refpeds 

| thoſe ſimple ideas; as whiter, ſweeter, more, leſs, &c. 


Theſe, depending on the equality and exceſs of the ſame 
ſimple idea, in ſeveral ſubjects, may be called proportional 


the circumſtances of their origin, as father, ſon, brother, 
&c. theſe may be called natural relations. 


Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things is ſome 


act, whereby any one comes by a moral right, power, 


or obligation, to do ſomething : ſuch are general, cap- - 


tain, burgher : theſe are in/{:tuted and voluntary relations, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in that they 


are alterable and ſeparable from the perſons to whom 
they ſometimes belonged, though neither of the ſub- 


ſtances ſo related be deſtroyed. But natural relations are 
not alterable, but are as laſting as their ſubjects. 


Another relation is the conformity or diſagreement of 
men's voluntary actions to a rule, to which they are re- 
| ferred, and by which they are judged of : theſe may be 


called moral relations. 


It is chis conformity or diſagreement of our actions to 
ſome law (whereby good or evil is drawn on us from 


the will and power of the law-maker, and is what we 
call reward or puni/hment) that renders our actions mo- 


rally good or evil. | 
Of theſe moral rules or laws there ſeem to be three ſorts, 
with their different enforcements, Firſt, the divine 


law; ſecondly, civil law; thirdly, the law of opinion 


or reputation. By their relation to the firſt, our actions 
| are 
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A. 


Are either ſins or duties; to the ſecond, eriminal or in- 
nocent; to the third, virtues or vices. Locke's Eſſay, 


vol. i. chap. 25, 26; 33- 


. o 4 


RELATIOx, in Logic, is an accident of ſubſtance, ac- | 


counted one of the ten categories or predicaments. 


Each ſubſtance admits. of an infinity of relations: Thus, 


the ſame Peter . conſidered with regard to Henry, is in 


the relation of a maſter z with regard to John, in that of | 


_ a tenant; with regard to Mary, in that of a huſband, 


&c. Again, with regard to one perſon, he is rich; 
with regard to another, poor; with regard to another, | 


he is far, near, tall, ſhott, a neighbour, ſtranger, learn- 


ed, unleartied,. good, bad, equal, &c: It is diſputed | 


among the ſchvol philoſophers, whether or no the rela- 

tion be a thing formally and really diftin& from the 
foundation of 18 ſubſtan ce: 5 
RELATION, #elatid, in Rhetoric, is ſometimes uſed to ſig- 
nify the fame with RECRIMINA TION: | 
RELATION is alfo uſed, in the School Theology, to denote 
certain of the divine perfections, called perſona! ones; 
| becauſe by theſe one Divine Perſon is referred to an- 

other, and diſtinguiſhed from it. L 


REL 


and admixture of the ſpirits, &c. See Moscvt.is 

motion. yon 
RELAXATION, in Surgery, is a preternatural extenſion, or 

ſtraining of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, or the like; either 
through violence, or weakneſs. | 

Hernias are deſcents or relaxatzons of the mteſtines, &c. 

From the ſame cauſe arife deſcents or prolapſions of the 

anus, &c. ; ANTS! 
RetaxATiION, in Law, is uſed for a releaſing. See 

RELEASE: 

In this ſenſe we ſay the relaxation of an attachment in 

the court of admiralty. 

The tenor of indulgence is a relaxation, or diminution, 
of the pains of purgatory:  _ | 
RELAY, a freſh equipage, borſe, &c. ſent before, or 

appointed to be ready, for a traveller to change, to make 

the greater PEE as in riding poſt. 

The term ts borrowed from the French, relais, which 

ſignifies the ſame thing: In France, the general of the 

poſts entitles himfelf ſuperintendant of the relays. 


Retav horſes, in the Artillery, are horſes that march with | 


the artillery or baggage, and are ready to relieve others, 


Hence they teach, that in God there is one nature, two or to aſſiſt in going bp a hill, or through bad roads, 


proceſſions, three perſons, and four relations. 
Theſe relations are paternity, filiation, active ſpiration, 
and paſhve ſpiration. 


RELAT1ON, in Geometry, Arithmetic, &e. is the habitude | 
or reſpect of two quantities to one another, with regard 
to their magnitude. This we more uſually call RA T10o, 


or reaſon. 


The equality or ſameneſs of two ſuch relations we call 


PROPORTION. 


RELATlox, in Grammar, is the correfpondence which 


words have to one another in CONSTRUCTION. 


Faulty and irregular relations are the things chiefly to be 


uarded againſt, in writing correctly; they make the | 
Fonſe obſcure, and frequently equivocal. Thus: the | 


orator was attended to with a coldneſs, which was the 
more remarkable, 'as the audience were under ſome emo- 
tion before he began. Here coldnefs being put indeter- 


minately, the relative ꝛbhich can have no juſt and regular | 


relation to it. 


RELATION is alſo frequently uſed for aNaLoGY, or what | 


feveral things have in common. 


In painting, architecture, &c. a certain relation of the | 
| ſeveral parts and members of the building, or picture, 


conſtitutes what we call $sYMMETRY. 


% 


RELATION inharmonicat, in Muſical Compoſition, is that | 
whoſe extremes form a falſe or unnatural interval, inca- | 
pable of being ſung. | | 


This is otherwiſe called a falfe relation, and ſtands op- 
poſed to a 7 or true relation. | #4 


_ RELATION, in Law, is where two things, as times, &c. | 


are conſidered as if they were one; the thing ſubſequent 


being conſidered as taking effect, by relation, at the 


time preceding. 


As if A deliver a writing to B, to be delivered to C. 
as the deed of A; the writing ſhall be deemed to be de- 
livered to C, at the time when it was given to B, by | 


relation. 


So bills in parliament to which the king aſſents on the 
laſt day of parliament, ſhall relate and be of force from 


the firſt day thereof. Coke calls this ficłio juris. 


and compariſon. pore 
Thus, Where the treaſure is, there will the heart be; 


RELATIVE propojitions, are ſuch as include ſome relation | 


As much as thou haſt, ſo much thou art worth, &c. are | 
relative propoſitions. | | EE 
ReLaTIVE gravity, levity, mot! 


time, velocity. See the ſeveral ſubſtantives. 


lation, or a thing conſidered as compared to another. 
Relative terms include a kind of oppoſition between 


them; yet ſo, as that the one cannot be without the | 


other. 


Such are father and for, huſband and wife, king and | 
-  ſubjefts, &c. Wa ie, d 


* 


RELATIVE, in Grammar, is a word or term which in the | 
conſtruction anſwers to ſome word foregoing, called the | 


ANTECEDENT. 


All relatives are faid to reciprocate, or mutually infer | 
each other; and, therefore, they are often expreſſed by | 


the genitive caſe. _ TOs 

RELATIVE, Pronoun. See PRONOUN. 

RELAXATION, relaxatio, in Medicine, &c. the act of 
looſening or ſlackening the tone or tenſion of the fibres, 
nerves, muſcles, ce. . 
The relaxation of a muſcle is ſuppoſed to be effected, 
either by the perſpiration of the nervous ſpirits, or the 
regreſs of the ſpirits, blood, &c. which inflated its 
fibres; or by the contraction of the air, in the glo- 
bules of blood before expanded by the ſudden influx 


on, neceſſity, place, ſpace, | 


| 


* | 1 | 

ReELavs, in Hinthrg, are freſh ſets of dogs, or horſes, or 
both, diſpoſed here and there for readineſs, in caſe the 

ame come that way, to be caſt off, or to mount the 
unters in lieu of the former, which are ſuppoſed to 
want refpite. | | 5 

REIL AY, in Tapeſtry, is an opening left in a piece of 
tapeſtry, where the colours or figures are to be changed; 
becauſe, on thoſe occaſions, the workmen are changed; 
or elſe the places are left to be filled up, till the reſt of 
the work is done. See TAPESTRY. 

RELEASE, relaxatio, in Law, denotes an inſtrument, 
whereby eſtates, rights, titles, entries, actions, and 
other things, are ſometimes extinguiſhed and annulled, 
ſometimes transferred, ſometimes abridged, and even 
ſometimes enlarged : and it is a ſpecies of conveyance 
which preſuppoſes ſome other conveyance precedent, 
and ſerves to enlarge, confirm, alter, reſtrain, reſtore, 
or transfer the intereſt granted by ſuch original con- 
veyance. | | | NET as | 

A releaſe is either in fact or in law.—A releaſe in fact 
is that which the very words do expreſly declare. 
A releaſe in law is that which acquits by way of conſe- 
quence, or intendment of law. Theſe releaſes may 
enure either, 1. By way of enlarging an eſtate, or en- 
larger Peflate : as, if there be tenant for life or years, 
remainder to another in fee, and he in remainder 3 

all his right to the particular tenant and his heirs, this 
gives him the eſtate in fee. But in this caſe the releſſee 

muſt be in poſſeſſion of ſome eſtate, for the releaſe to 
work upon; for if there be leſſee for years, and, before 
he enters and is in poſſeſſion, the leſſor releaſes to him 
all his right in the reverſion, fuch reſeaſe is void for want 
of poſſeſſion in the releflee. 2. By way of paſſing an 
eſtate, or mitter Peſtate : as when one of two coparceners 
releaſeth all her right to the other, this paſſeth the ſee- 
ſimple of the whole. And in both theſe caſes there muſt 
be a privity of eſtate between the releſſor and the re- 
leflee 3 that is, one of their eſtates muſt be ſo related to 
the other, as to make but one and the ſame eſtate in 
law. 3. By way of paſſing a right, or mitter le droit: 
as if a man be diſſeiſed, and releaſeth to his diſſeiſor all 
his right; hereby the diſſeiſor acquires a new right, 

_ which changes the quality of his eſtate, and renders that 
lawful which before was tortious. 4. By way of extin- 
gui/hment : as if my tenant for life makes a leaſe to A 


* for life, remainder to B and his heirs, and I reltaſe to 
RELATIVE terms, in Logic, are words which imply a re- | 


A; this extinguiſhes my right to the reverſion, and ſhall 


| enure to the advantage of B's remainder as well as of A's 


particular eſtate. 5. By way of entry and feoffment : as 
if there be two joint diſſeiſors, and the difſeilee releaſes 
to one of them, he ſhall be ſole ſeiſed, and ſhall keep 

out his former companion; which is the ſame in effect 
as if the diſſeiſee had entered, and thereby put an end to 
the diſſeiſin, and afterwards had enfeoffed one of the diſ- 
ſeiſors in fee. And hereupon we may obſerve, that 
when a man has in himſelf the rolſeſfion of lands, he 
muſt at the common law convey the freehold by feoff- 
ment and livery; which makes a notoriety in the country:; 
but if a man has only a right or a future intereſt, he may 
convey that right or intereſt by a mere releaſe to him that 
is in poſſeſſion of the land: for the occupancy of the 
releſſee is a matter of ſufficient notoriety already. Blackſt. 

Com. book ii. p. 324, &c. See LEASE and releaſe. 
RELEGATION, relegatio, a kind of - EXILE or BANISH- 
MENT, wherein the obnoxious perſon is commanded to 
retire to a certain place preſcribed, and to continue there 

till he be recalled. | | | 
Lord Coke calls relegation a baniſhment for a time only : 
6 Courtin 
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Courtin more adequately defines relegation a baniſhment | 


to a certain place or a 1 re 

Rome, relegation Was a Jels 
de ortation, in that the relegated perſon did not thereby 
lof: the rights of a Roman citizen, nor thofe of his fa- 
mily, as the authority of a father over his children, 


PELICS, reliquie, in the Romi/h Church, certain remains 
of the body or cloaths of ſome ſaint or martyr, Ry 


preſerved in honour to his memory, carried at proceſ- 


kiſſed, revered, &. 

I abuts of that church in point of relics are very fla- 
rant. F. Mabillon, a Benedictine, complains of the 
great number of ſuſpected relics expoſed on altars: he 
owns, that, were there to be a ſtrict inquiſition into the 
relics, vaſt numbers of fpurious ones would be found 
offered every where to the piety and devotion of the 
faithful; and adds, that bones are frequently conſe- 


crated, ſo far from belonging to ſaints, that, in all pro- 


bability, they do not belong to Chriſtians, 


The catacombs are an inexhauſtible fund of relies; 


yet it 18 {till diſputed Who were the perſons interred 


therein. 


In the eleventh century, à method was introduced. of | 
trying ſuppoſed relics by fire. "Thoſe which did not con- 


ſume in the fire, were reputed genuine; the reſt not. 


the relics in the altars whereon maſs is celebrated. 'To 


this purpoſe, a ſquare hole is made in the middle of the 


altar, big enough to receive the hand; and herein is the 


relic depoſited, being firſt wrapped in red filk, and in- 


cloſed in a leaden box. 


de Romaniſts alledge a good deal of antiquity in behalf 


of their relics. The Manichees, it ſeems, out of hatred 


to the fleſh, which they held an evil principle, are re-| 
corded as refuſing to honour the relics of ſaints z which | 


is eſteemed a kind of proof, that the Catholics did it in 
the firſt ages. | | * | 
Indeed, folly. and ſuperſtition got into religion but too 
early. Even the touching of linen cloths on relies, from 


an opinion of ſome extraordinary virtue derived there- 


1 " 


were many, who, unable to procure for themſelves theſe 


from, appears to be as ancient as the firft ages, there 
being a hole made in the coffins of the forty martyrs at 
| _ Conſtantinople, expreſly for this purpoſe. 

This 


ſuperſtitious. and lucrative uſe of them, as r goon of de- 
votion, as a kind of charms of amulets, and as inſtru- 


ments of pretended miracles, ſeems to have originated in| 


a very ancient cuſtom, that prevailed among Chriſtians, 
of aſſembling at the cœmiteries or burying-places of the 
martyrs, for the purpoſe of commemorating them, and 
of performing divine worſhip. When the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity obtained the protection of the civil govern- 
ment, under Conſtantine the Great, ſtately churches 
were erected over their ſepulchres, and their names and 
memories were treated with every poſſible token of af- 
fection and reſpect. See SaINTs. In proceſs of time, 


this reverence of the martyrs exceeded all reaſonable | 


bounds ; and thoſe prayers and religious ſervices were 
hought to have a peculiar ſanctity and virtue, which 
were performed over their tombs. Hence probably pro- 
ceeded the practice, which obtained in the fourth cen- 
tury, of depoſiting relics of the ſaints and martyrs under 


the altars in all their churches. This practice, how- 


| ever, was then thought of ſuch importance, that St. 


Ambroſe would not conſecrate a church, becauſe it had | 
no relics; and the council of Conſtantinople in Trullo 


ordained, that thoſe altars ſhould be demoliſhed, under 
which there were found no relics. The rage of procur- 
ing relics for this and other purpoſes of a fimilar nature 


became ſo exceſſive, that, in 386, the emperor Theodo- | 
ſius the Great was obliged to pats a law, forbidding the 


people to dig up the bodies o 


fick in their relics, 


the martyrs, and to traf- 


Such was the commencement of that reſpect for ſacred | 


relies, which, in after ages, was perverted into a formal 


_ worthip of them, and became the occaſion of innumer- 


able proceſſions, pilgrimages, and miracles, from which 
the church of Rome hath derived incredible advantage. 


Towards the cloſe of the ninth century, it was not 


enough to reverence departed ſaints, and to confide in 
their interceſſions and fuccours; it was not enough to 
clothe them with an imaginary power of healing diſ- 

eaſes, working miracles, and delivering from all ſorts of 
calamities A, dangers z their bones, their cloaths, the 
apparel and furniture they had poſſeſſed during their 
lives, the very ground which they had touched, or in 
which their putrified carcaſes were laid, were treated 
with a ſtupid veneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the 
marvellous virtue of healing all diſorders both of body 


and mind, and of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them 
Vor.. IV. Ne 302. 


ſevere puniſhment than 


ractice of honouring the rel:cs of ſaints, on which 
the 1 5 of Rome, in ſucceeding ages, founded her | 


| 


| 


Beſides the 


and cites the following paſſages, viz. Ex 
Deut. xxxiv. 6. 2 wo xiii. 21. 


entered for the plaintiff. 
RELIEF, relevium, levamen, in 


of land held by military ſervice. 


f 
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againſt all the aſſaults and devices of ſatan. The conſe- 
quence of this wretched notion was, that every one was 
eager to provide himſelf with theſe ſalutary remedies, for 
which purpoſe great numbers undertook fatiguing and 
3 voyages, and ſubjected themſelves to all ſorts of 

ardſhips; while others made uſe of this deluſion, to 
accumulate their riches, and to impoſe upon the mi- 
ſerable multitude by the moſt impious and ſhocking in- 
ventions. As the demand for tel;cs was prodigious and 
univerſal, the clergy employed all their dexterity to ſa- 
tisfy theſe demands, and were far from being nice in the 
methods they uſed for that end. The bodies of the ſaints 
were ſought by faſting and prayer, inſtituted by the prieſt 


| in order to obtain a divine anſwer and an infallible di- 


rection 


1, and this pretended direction never failed to ac- 
compli | 


their deſires; the holy carcaſe was always 


found, and that always in conſequence, as they impi- 


ouſly gave out, of the ſuggeſtion, and inſpiration of 
God himſelf. Each diſcovery of this kind was attended 
with exceſſive demonſtrations of joy, and animated the 
zeal of theſe devout ſeekers to enrich the church till 
more and more with this new kind of treaſure; Many 
travelled with this view into the Eaſtern provinces, and 
frequented the places which Chriſt and his diſciples 
had honoured with their preſence, that, with the bones 


and other ſacred remains of the firſt heralds of the 
It is an ancient cuſtom, which {till obtains, to preſerve | 


Goſpel, they might comfort dejected minds, calm trem- 
bling conſciences, ſave finking ſtates, and defend their 
Tf e from all ſorts of calamities. Nor did theſe 
pious travellers return home empty; the craft, dexte- 
rity, and knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey in the 
ſtupid credulity of the Latin re/ic-hunters, and made a 
profitable commerce of this new devotion: The latter 
paid conſiderable ſums for legs and arms, ſkulls and 
jaw-bones (ſeveral of which were Pagan, and ſome not 

uman), and other things that were ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to the primitive worthies of the Chriſtian church; 
and thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe celebrated relirs of St. Mark, St. James, St; Bar- 
tholomew, Cyprian, Pantaleon, and others, which they 
ſhew at this day with ſo much oftentation. But there 


ſpiritual treaſures by voyages arid prayers, had recourſe 
to violence and theft; for all ſorts of means arid all ſorts 


of attempts in a cauſe of this nature were conſidered, 


when ſucceſsful, as pious and acceptable to the Supreme 
Being. | SED wy | 
arguments from antiquity to which the 
Papiſts refer, in vindication of their worſhip of relics, 
of which the reader may form ſome judgment from this 
article, Bellarmine appeals to Scripture in __ of it, 
„XIII. 19. 
2 Kings xxiii. 16, 
17, 18. Iſaiah xi. 10. Matthew xi: 20, 21, 22. Acts 
v. 12 15. Acts xix. 11, 12. See PGFERR Tr. 
Relics are forbidden to be uſed or brought into England 


by ſeveral ſtatutes ;, and juſtices of peace are empowered 


to ſearch houſes for popiſh books and relics, which, 
when found, are to be defaced and burnt, &c: 3 Jac. I. 


r | | 
RELICT, religa, in Law. See Winow. 9 5 
RELICTA ver:ficatione, in Law, is when a defendant re- 


linquiſhes his proof or plea, and thereupon judgment is 


Law, a ſine paid to the 
chief lord, by a perſon at his coming to the inheritanee 


This was ſaid relevate hereditatem caducam; and the 


money thus paid was called relevamen, relevium, or 
rellef. Relief is uſually to the value of a year's rent or 


The origin of the cuſtom is thus: a feudatory or bene 
ficiary eſtate in lands being at firſt only granted for life, 
after the death of the vaſſal, it returned to the chief lord; 
and was hence called feudum caducum, q. d. fallen to 
the lord by the death of the tenant. | 

In courſe of time, theſe feudatory eſtates being con- 
verted into inheritances o the connivance and conſent 


of the lord; when the poſſeſſor of ſuch eſtate died, it 


was called hereditas caduca, q. d. an inheritance fallen 


to the lord, from whom it was to be recovered, by the 


heir's paying à certain ſum of money. But this ſum 
was arbitrary, and at the will of the lord; ſo that, if he 
pleaſed to demand an exorbitant relief, it was in effect 
to diſinherit the heir. The Englith ill brooked this con- 
ſequence of their new- adopted policy; and therefore 
William the Conqueror by his laws (cap. 22, 23, 24.) 
aſcertained the relief, by directing (in imitation of the 
Daniſh heriots) that a certain quantity of arms and ha- 
biliments of war ſhould be paid by the earls, barons, and 
vavaſours reſpectively; and if the latter had no arms, 


| they ſhould pay one hundred ſhillings, William Rufus 
| G 


2 broke 
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| broke through this compoſition, and again demanded 


arbitrary uncertain reliefs, as due by the feodal laws; 
thereby in effect obliging every heir to new-purchaſe or 
redeem his land : but his brother Henry I. by his char- 
ter, reſtoret| his father's law; and ordained that the re- 
lief to be paid ſhould be according to the law ſo eſta- 


bliſhed, and not an arbitrary redemption. But after- 


the Affiſe of Arms, it was provided that every man's ar- 
mour ſhould deſcend to his heir, for defence of the 
realm, and it thereby became impracticable to pay theſe 
acknowledgments in arms, according to the laws of the 
Conqueror, the compoſition was univerſally accepted of 
one hundred ſhillings for every knight's fee; as we find 


it ever after eſtabliſhed. But it muſt be remembered, | 


| that this relief was only then payable, if the heir at the 
death of his anceſtor had attained his full age of twenty- 
one years. | | 


RELIEF reaſonable, called alſo lawful, and ancient relief, | 


is that enjoined by ſome law, or fixed by ancient cuſtom; 
and which does not depend on the will of the lord. 
Thus, in a charter of king John, mentioned by Matthew 
Paris: —S7 quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum, ſive alio- 
rum tenentium de nobis in capite per ſervitium militare, 
mortuus fuerit, & cum deceſſerit, haves ſuns plene ætatis 
fucrit, & relevium debet, habeat hercditatem ſuam per 
antiquum relevium. | wet EY 
What this was, may be ſeen in the laws of William the 
Conqueror, &c. Bracton ſays, this fine was called a 
relieſ, quia hereditas, que jacens fuit per anteceſſorts de- 
ceſſum, relevatur in manus hæredum, &c. Po 5 
A relief is alſo paid in ſocage tenure, or petit ſerjeanty; 
where a rent, or other thing, is paid by rendering as 
much as the rent or payment reſerved. | | 


By the cuſtom of Normandy, relief is due for lands held | 


in villainage as well as in fee. By the cuſtom of Paris, 
_ relief is not due upon inheritances in the direct line. 
The quantity of the relief is very different; there are 
Angle reliefs, double reliefs, &c. The quality, too, is 
- diverſe : there are reliefs of property, paid by the heir; 


relief of bail, or tutorage, paid by the guardian for his 


minor, or by the huſband for the 
relief of horſe and arms, &c. | | „ 
By the laws of king Canutus, the relief of an earl, paid 


hefs of his wife, & c. 


to the king, was eight war-horſes with their bridles and 


ſaddles, four cuiraſſes, four helmets, four ſwords, four 
hunting-horſes, and a palfrey. The relzef of a baron or 
_  thane was four horſes, &c. . | BY 
RELIEF, in Chancery, denotes an order ſued out for the 
diflolving of contracts, and other acts, on account of 
their being unreaſonable, prejudicial, grievous, or from 
| ſome other nullity, either de jure, or de fatto. 
Minors obtain relief againſt acts paſſed in their minority. 
+ Majors have relief in caſes of enormous damage, deceit, 
violence, over-reaching, extravagant bargains, &c. 


Among the Romaniſts it is a rule, that the church ob- 


tains relief any time, and againſt all acts paſſed in its 
prejudice; no preſeription prevailing againſt it. | 
 REL1Ex, Aid de. See Alp. | 5 
RELIEF of a hare, among Hunters, is the pla 
goes to feed in the evening. DOT 
REL1er, in ws gh See RELIEVO. _ 

RELIEVE, in the Military Senſe. To relieve, i 


to relieve the trenches, &c. is to bring freſh men upon 


lieve a ſentinel, which is generally done every two hours, 
by a corporal who attends the relief; relieve the ſteerſ- 
man, &c. . | , 

lo relieve a place that is beſieged, is to furniſh it with a 
ſupply of men, proviſions, ammunition, &c. 
RELIEVER, in Artillery, is an iron ring fixed 
by means of a ſocket, ſo as to be at right angles to. it. 


It ſerves to diſengage the firſt E ARCHER of a gun, when | 
_ any of its points are retained in a hole, and cannot be 


got out otherwiſe. SITE: 1 | 
RELIEVING tackles, in a Ship, are two ſtrong tackles, 


uſed to prevent a ſhip from overturning on the careen, 


n 
and to aſliſt in bringing her upright n operation 


is completed. The relieving tackles are furniſhed with 
two ſtrong guys or pendants, by which their efforts are 
' communicated, under the ſhip's bottom, to the oppoſite 
| fide, where the ends of the guys are attached to the 
lower gun-ports. The other ends of the tackles are 
hooked to the wharf, or pontoon, by which the veſſel is 
careened. Thus if. a ſhip is firſt to be laid down on the 
larboard fide, which is neareſt the wharf, the relieving 
tackles are paſſed under her bottom from the ſaid wharf, 
and attached to the ſtarboard fide, by which they will 


b 
reſtrain her from falling lower tan is neceſſary. 
Falconer. 1 5 


# 


wards, when, by an ordinance in 27 Hen. III. called 


ce where ſhe 
s to take | | 
the poſt of another body. Hence, to relieve the guard, | 


the guard, or to the trenches, and to ſend thoſe to reſt | 
who have been upon duty before. They alſo ſay, re- 


to a handle | 


ty . 
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ReritvixG tachle is alſo 
of a gun-carriage. h | | | 
RELIEVO, or REL1Er, imbo/Jment, is applied to a figure 
which projects, or ſtands out prominent, from the 
ground or plane whereon it is formed, whether that 
Lure be cut with the chiſſels, moulded, or caſt. 
There are three kinds of relievo; viz. alto, baſſo, and 
demi-relievo. | 
RELIEvo, Alto, haut relief, or high relieve, is when the 
figure is formed after nature, and projects as much a 
the life. | | 
REL1Evo, Baſſo, bas relief, or low relieve, is when the 
work is but raiſed a little from its ground, as we Tee in 
medals, and in the frontiſpieces of buildings, particu- 
larly the hiſtories, feſtoons, foliages, and other orna. 
ments in friezes. See Basso relievo. 
REI IE VO, Demi, is when one half of the figure riſes from 
the plane, i. e. when the body of a figure ſeems cut in 
two, and one half is clapped on a ground. When in a 
baſſo relieus there are ſome parts that ſtand clear out, 
detached from the reſt, the work is called a demz-boſſe. 
REI IE Vo, in Architecture, denotes the ſally or projecture 
of any ornament. | e Wire by + 
This, Daviler obſerves, is always to be proportioned to 
the magnitude of the building it adorns, and the diſtance 
at which it is to be viewed. | | 
If the work be inſulate, and terminated on all ſides, it is 
called a figure in relievo, or 2 round imboſſment. Such 
are ſtatues, actoters, &c. Z | | | 
RrLievo, in Painting, denotes the degree of force or 
boldneſs whereby a figure ſeems, at a due diſtance, to 
ſtand out from the ground of the painting, as if really 
imboſſed. 5 5 1 5 
The relievo depends much on the depth of the ſhadow, 
and the ſtrength of the light; or on the light of the dif- 
ferent colours bordering on one another; and particu- 
larly on the difference of the colour of the figure from 
that of the ground. _ | | 5 
When the light is well choſen, to make the neareſt parts 
of figures advance; and well diffuſed on the maſſes, ſtill 
diminiſhing inſenfibly, and terminating in & large ſpe- 
cious ſhadow, brought off inſenſibly; the velievo is ſaid 


a name given to the train tackle 


| to be 5% d, and the clair obſcure, well underſtood. 


RELIGION, religio, that worſhip or homage due to God, 
conſidered as Seer, Preſerver, and, with Chriſtians, 
as Redeemer, of the world. _ . . 
The foundation of all religion is, that there is a God; 
and that he requires ſome ſervice at the hands of his 
creatures. From the different manners wherein we ar- 
rive at the knowledge of this ſervice, religion is divided 

into natural and revealed. 5 
REL1G10N, Natural, is whatever we diſcover to be due and 
meet, by the mere diCtates of natural reaſon ; as to love 
and honour God, not to abuſe his creatures, &c. | 
RELIGION, Revealed, is what we receive as the expreſs 
declaration of God himſelf, by the mouths of prophets, 
&c. See REVELATION. VV ; 
The firſt flows immediately from the relation between 
the creature and the Creator; the latter does not follow 
from ſuch a relation, but is ſuperadded from the mere 
will and pleaſure of the Creator. | A 
The firſt we ordinarily call MorariTrY, or ETHICS ; be- 
cauſe immediately converſant about the manners and du- 
ties of men towards one another; and towardsthemſelves, 
_ conſidered as creatures of that Being. „„ 
The latter we call, by way of eminence, religion, as 
being the rule of our duty immediately to God himſelf. 
The firſt ſuppoſes a God, a providence, a future ſtate, 
rewards and puniſhments z the latter likewiſe ſuppoſes. 
an immediate miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted by | 
racles, &c. See CHRISTIAN religion. 
cial ſyſtem 
of faith and worſhip, which obtains in a particular age, 
ſect, or country, &c. te | | 10 
In this ſenſe we ſay the Ramiſh religion, the Reformed 
religion, the religion of the Greeks, the Mahometan re- 
ligion, the Jewiſh religion, &c. See JuDaisM, Ma- 
HOME TANISM, &Cc. 5 
The Siameſe hold the diverſity of religions, i. e. the dif- 
ferent manners of honouring God, to be pleaſing to him; 
inaſmuch as they have all the ſame object, and all tend 
to the ſame end, though by different means. Claude. 
This ſentiment of theſe idolaters is doubtleſs more juſt 
than that of our zealots, who hold all but thoſe of their 
own religion odious to God. The ſeveral ſets in e- 
ligion ſee under their proper articles, See alſo SECT. . 
f the religion of the ruling part of the world, you may 
find a lively deſcription in a 3 in Seneca's e at 
the end of the ſecond act, beginning thus: Verum eſi, 
an timidos fabula decipit ? . ea cor poribus vivere cou. 
ditis, &c, This, according to Patin, is the religion of 
princes, and great men, of magiſtrates, monaſtic ſupe- 
| y riors, 


mi- 


RELIGION is more particularly uſed for that ſpe 


R E M 


dne, and even Tome phyictans and philofophers; MT. 


Du Maine, head of the leaguers in France, uſed to ſay, 


that princes have no religion till after they are turned of | 
forty. Cum numi ne nobis mors inſtat, majore facit. 


Patin. Lett. Choiſ. 106. | | 


RELIGION, again, is applied to a military order, conſiſt- 


ing of knights who live under ſome certain rule, &c. 


In this ſenſe we ſay the religion of Malta, &c. ſee | 


MALTA. | | | | | 
RELIGION is fometimes alſo uſed for a convent. Thus 

we ſay, there are religions of men, i. e. monks; religions 

of women, i. e. nuns. There are new religions eſta- 


bliſhed every day, i. e. there are continually new mo- 


naſteries built. 


The RRLIGIToN uſed abſolutely, denotes the Reformed in | 
France. Thus, they fay, D*Ablancourt and Dacier | 


were of the religion. See HuGuEnoTS. 


RELIGIOUS, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates | 


to religion. : SR l | 
We ſay, a religions life, religious ſociety, &e. Churches 


and church-yards are religious places. A religious war | 


is alſo called a CROISADE. 


REL1G10US is more particularly uſed for a perſon engaged | 
by ſolemn vows to the monaſtic life ; or a perſon ſhut up | 


in a monaſtery, to lead a life of devotion and auſterity, 
under ſome rule or inſtitution. | | 


The male religious we popularly call monks and friars 51 
the female, nuns and canoneſes. See Ca Nx ON, Monk, 


Nun, &c. | 


NM. Nicole obſerves, that ſome domeſtic chagrins, and a | 
certain pride, which leads people to abſcond when they | 


cannot make a figure to their mind, make as many reli- 
 gious as real piety. He adds, that a girl mult often be 
made a religious for no other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe 
cannot be married anſwerable to her condition. 
A religious cannot make any will. By the council of 
Trent, a religious may reclaim his vows within five 
years. | | | 


* 


Anciently the religious were all laymen, and it was even 


prohibited them to take up orders. In 1557, the 2 
liament of Paris made a difficulty of receiving a biſho 


being a religious: yet a religious, being promoted to a 
biſhoprick, is thenceforth ſecularized or diſpenſed from 
the obſervation of his rule. e 

In ancient deeds and conveyances of lands, we often find 


the ſeller reſtrained from giving or alienating it, viris | 


 religiofts, vel Fudeis, to religious, or to Jews; to the 
end the land might not fall into mortmain. 


In a memorial directed by king John to his viſcounts, 
they are ordered to proclaim through their reſpective 


counties, that nobody, as they love their bodies and cat- 


tle, injure the religious or clerks, either in word or deed, | 


on penalty of being hanged up on the next oak. Nulli, 


Fut diligunt corpora & catalla ſua, malum faciant vel di- 


cant viris religioſis vel clericis. Si quem inde attingere 

poſſimus, ad proximam quercum eum ſuſpend faciemus. 
REL1G10Us impeſtors. See IMPOSTORS. . 
RELIGIOUs order. See ORDER. | 


Moſt military orders pretend like wiſe to be religious; as 


thoſe of Malta, who make vows, &c. Sce MALTA. 


_ RELINQUISHMENT, in Law, is a forſaking, abandon- | 
ing, or giving over. It hath been adjudged, that a per- 


| fon may relinqui/h an ill demand in a declaration, &c. 
and have judgment for that which is well demanded. 


3 A, the remainder or debt, which a perſon finds 
fe 


himfelf debtor in, upon the balancing and liquidating an 
account. e | a OLY: # 
Hence, reliquitary, the debtor of a reliqua; as alſo a 
erſon who only pays piece-meal. _ fr | 
The term reliqua is pure Latin. 


: RELIQUARY, a ſhrine or caſket, in which the relics of | 


A dead faint are kept. 0 
RELIQUES. See Retics. 


_ RELIQULL, relics, in Antiquity, the aſhes and bones of | 


the dead, which remained aſter burging their bodies; 

and which they very religiouſly gathered, and put into 

urns, and afterwards depoſited in tombs. | | 
RELL mouſe, in Zoology, the Engliſh name of the white- 

bellied mouſe, with a blackiſh back and long body. 
See GL1s, 

REM, Information in, in Law. See INFORMATION. 


| REMAINDER, remanentia, in Law, an eſtate limited to 


take effect and be enjoyed after another eſtate is deter- 
mined. As if a man ſeiſed in fee- ſimple granteth lands 
to A for twenty years, and, after the determination of 

the ſaid term, then to B and his heirs for ever : here A 
is tenant for years, remainder to B in fee. In the firſt 
roy an eſtate for years is created or carved out of the 
tee, and given to A; and the reſidue or remainder of it 
is given to B. But both theſe intereſts are in fact only 
one eſtate ; the preſent term of years and the remainder 


REM 


afterwards, when added together, being equal only to 


one eſtate in fee. 'Thus alfo if land be granted to A for 
twenty years, and after the determiniation of the ſaid 
term to B for life; and after the determination of B's 
eſtate for life, it be limited to C and his heirs for ever: 


this makes A tenant for years, with remainder to B for 


life, remainder over to C in fee. In this caſe alſo, the 
firſt eſtate, and both the remalnders, for life and in fee, 
are one eſtate only. Hence it is eaſy to infer, that no 
remainder can be limited after the grant of an eſtate in 
fee-ſimple ; becauſe this is the higheſt and largeſt eſtate 
that a ſubject is capable of enjoying; and he that is 


tenant in fee hath in him the whole of the eſtate; a re- | 


mainder, therefore, which is only a portion, or reſiduary 
part of the eſtate, cannot be reſerved after the whole is 
diſpoſed of. | 


The rules that are laid down by law to be obſerved in the 


creation of remainders, are as follow. 1. There muſt 


neceſſarily be ſome particular eſtate, precedent to the 


eſtate in remainder ; which particular eſtate is ſaid to 
ſupport the remainder. 2. The remainder muſt com- 


mence or paſs out of the grantor at the time of the cre- 
ation of the particular eſtate : as where there is an eſtate 
to A for life, with remainder to B in fee; here B's re- 
mainder in fee paſſes from the grantor at the ſame time 
that ſeiſin is delivered to A of his life-eſtate in poſſeſſion 

And it is this which induces the neceſſity at common 
law of livery of ſeiſin being made on the particular 
eſtate, whenever a freehold remainder is created. 3. The 


remainder muſt veſt in the grantee during the continu- 


ance of the particular eſtate, or eo infant! that it deter- 
mines. As, if A be tenant for life, remainder to B in 
tail 3 here B's remainder is veſted in him, at the creation 
of the particular eſtate to A for life : or if A and B be 


tenants for their joint lives, remainder to the ſurvivor in 


fee; here, though during their joint lives the remainder 


is veſted in neither, yet on the death of either of them, 


the remainder veſts inſtantly in the ſurvivor ; whence 


both theſe are good remainders. But if an eſtate be li- 


mited to A for life, remainder to the eldeſt ſon of B in 


tail, and A dies before B hath any fon ; here the remain- 
of Laon to the oath of a duke and peer, by reaſon of his | 


der will be void, for it did not veſt in any one during 


the continuance, nor at the determination, of the parti- 
cular eſtate: and even ſuppoſing that B ſhould after- 
Wards have a ſon, he ſhall not take by this remainder z 


for, as it did not veſt at or before the end of the particu- 
lar eſtate, it never can veſt at all, but is gone for ever. 
Hence remainders are either veſted or contingent. Veſted 
remainders (or remainders executed, whereby a preſent 


intereſt paſſes to the party, though to be enjoyed in u- 
turo) are ſuch where the eſtate is invariably fixed, to re- 
main to a determinate perſon after the particular eſtate is 


ſpent. As if A be tenant for twenty years, remainder to 
3 in fee; here B's is a veſted remainder, which nothing 


can defeat or ſet aſide. Contingent or executory remain- 
doors (whereby no preſent intereſt paſſes) are where the 


eltate in remainder is limited to take effect, either to a 


dubious and uncertain perſon, or upon a dubious or un- 
certain event; ſo that the particular eſtate may chance 
to be determined, and the remainder never take effect. 


In the firſt caſe, if A be tenant for life, with remainder 
to B's eldeft ſon (then unborn) in tail, this is a contin- 


gent remaznder ; and if A dies before B's ſon is born, the 
_ remainder is abſolutely gone; even though A leaves his 


wife big with child, and after his death a poſthumous ſon 
is born. But to remedy this hardſhip, it is enacted by 


ſtatute 10 & 11 W. III. cap. 16. that poſthumous chil- 


dren ſhall be capable of taking in remainder, in the ſame 


manner as if they had been born in their father's life- 
time; that is, the remainder is allowed to veſt in them, 
While yet in their mother's womb. In the ſecond caſe, 
where land is given to A for life, and in cafe B ſurvives 


him, then with remainder to B in fee; here B is a cer- 


tain perſon, but the remainder to him is a contingent - 


mainder, depending upon the uncertainty of his ſurviving 


A. During the yoo lives of B and A it is contingent ; 
and if B dies fir 
for ever gone; but if A dies firſt, the remainder to B be- 


„it can never veſt in his heirs, but is 


comes veſted. Contingent remainders may be defeated, 
by deſtroying or determining the particular eſtate upon 
which they depend, before the contingency happens, 
whereby they become veſted. 5 

In deviles by laſt will and teſtament, remainders may be 


created in ſome meaſure contrary to the rules here laid 


down: though our lawyers will not allow ſuch diſpoſi- 
tions to be ſtrictly remainders; but call them by another 
name, that of EXECUTORY deviſes, or deviſes hereafter 


to be executed. Blackſt. Com. book ii. chap, 11. 


. makes the difference between a remainder and 


rever/ion to conſiſt in this; that by a reverſion, after the 


appointed term, the eſtate returns to the donor, or his 


heirs, 
I 


| 
| 
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heirs, as the proper fountain; whereas by remainder it 
goes to ſome third perſon, or ſtranger. | 
Or, a remainder is an EXPECTANCY, created by act of 


| the parties; whereas a REVERSION is created by act of | 


law. | : 
The limitations of perſonal goods and chattels, in re- 
mainder after a bequeſt for life, are permitted in la 
wills and teſtaments: ſo that if a man, either by deed 
or will, limits his books or furniture to A for life, with 
remainder over to B, this remainder is good. But where 
an eſtate- tail in things perſonal is given to the firſt or 
any ſubſequent reel, it veſts in him the total pro- 
perty, and no remainder over ſhall be permitted on ſuch 
a limitation. | | | | 
Glanville obſerves, that biſhops and abbots, in regard 
their baronies are the king's alms, cannot give any part 
thereof by way of remainder. 5 q 
REMAINDER, Mrit of formedon in the; See FORMEDON. 
REMAIN DER, in Mathematics, is the difference z or that 


which is left after the taking a leſſer number, or quan- 


_ tity, from a greater. 8 | 
 REMANCIPATION, remancipatio, among the Romans, 
a form of divorce obſerved in marriages that had been 
_ contraſted by coemption. This was done by delivering 
the wife into the huſband's hands; ſo the marriage was 
diffolved by the huſband's redelivering the wife into any 
_ perſon's hands, agreed upon between them. 

going through the ſolemnities of a ſecond marriage. 

| Clardeſtine and uncanonical marriages are deemed null ; 


and the parties are to be re- married in form; at leaſt, it | 


had always better be fo to avoid diſputes. 
It was anciently expreſly forbid. to re-marry in the firſt 
year of viduity. M. Bayle obſerves, that a perſon who 
does not re-marry, is anſwerable to the public for all the 
time loſt in his viduity, or widowerhood. | 
REMEDIAL part of a law. See Law. 


REMEDIAL /tatutes are thoſe which are made to ſupply | 


ſuch defects, and abridge ſuch ſuperfluities, in the com- 
mon law, as ariſe either from the general imperfection 


of all human laws, from change of time and circum- | 


| ſtances, from the miſtakes and unadviſed determinations 
of unlearned judges, or from any other cauſes whatſo- 


ever. And this being done, either by enlarging” the | 
common law where it was too narrow and circumſcribed, | 


or by reſtraining it where it was too lax and luxuriant, 

| hath occaſioned another ſubordinate diviſion of remedial 
acts of parliament into enlarging and reſtraining ſtatutes. 
E. g. In the caſe of treaſon, clipping the current coin of 
the kingdom was an offence not ſufficiently guarded 

_ againſt by the common law ; therefore it was thought 
_ expedient by ſtatute 5 Eliz. cap. 41. to make it high 
| treaſon, which it was not at the common law; ſo that 


this was an enlarging ſtatute. At common law alfo ſpi- | 


ritual corporations might leaſe out their eſtates for any 
term of years, till prevented by the ſtatute 13 Eliz. 
cap. 10. this was, therefore, a reſtraining ſtatute. 
Blackſt. Com. book i. p. 86. 

REMEDY, in Law, is the action or means given by law 
for the recovery of a right. Lex ſemper dabit remedium. 


tion, applied either internally or externally, for the cure 
e,, . 1 85 


Emplaſters, unguents, cataplaſms, &c. are topical re- 
medies. Mercury and the bark are ſpecific remedies. | 
| Mineral waters, and aſs's milk, and country air, are | 


4 


uſually the /a/? remedies. Salivation is ſometimes called, 
by way of eminence, the remed 7. 
When remedies are ſtuffed with too many ingredients, 
they load the ſtomach with a ſlimy mucilage, which 
ſwells, obſtructs, and does more hurt than good. 
REMEDIES appended. See APPENSA, 1 | 
REMEDY for the maſter of the mint, in the Engli/h Coinage, 
_ denotes a certain latitude allowed him with reſpect to 
the STANDARD of gold coin. Out of every fifteen 
pounds of gold coined at the mint (according to the ac- 
count publithed by the learned Mr. Folkes, in his curious 
tables of Engliſh filver coins) ſome pieces are taken at 
random, and depoſited in a ſtrong box called the pix: 


at certain intervals, ſometimes of one year and ſome- 


times of ſeveral years, the pix is opened at Weſtminſter, 
in the preſence of the lord chancellor, the lords commil- 
ſioners of the treaſury, and others; portions taken from 
the pieces of each coinage are melted together, and an 


. aſſay made of the collective maſs by a jury of the gold- | 


{miths' company. At this trial the mint-maſter is held 
excuſable, though the moneys be either too baſe or too 
light ; provided the — and deficiency together 


are leſs than the ſixth part of a carat, which amounts to 


forty grains of ſine gold on the pound of ſtandard, or the 

one hundred and thirty-ſecond part of the value. It is 

ſaid that this remedy is contained within as narrow limits, 
; | 


t | REMEMBRANCERS J the exchequer, are two officers, 


RE-MARRYING, the repeating of a marriage; or the £ 


| REMINISCENCE, reminiſcentia, is that power of the hu 


RME Dy, remedium, in Phyſic, a medicine, or prepara- | 


as any Workers can feaſonably be ſuppoſed to mike 
themſelves anſwerable for. ; | 
REMEMBRANCE, is when the idea of ſomething form. 
erly known recurs again to the mind, without the opera- 
tion of a like object on the external ſenſory. Bee Mx- 
MORY, REMINISCENCE, and RECOLLECTION; 


or elerks therein, formerly called clerks F the! remem- 
brante. k e Tf 
They are now diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of the 
king's remembrancer, and the lord treaſirer's remem- 
brancer. There is alſo: another officer, called the re- 
h membrancer of the firſt fruits, Their bufineſs is to put 
the lord treaſurer and juſtices of the court in remem- 
brance of ſuch things as are to be called upon, and dealt 
in for the king's benefit. © | 
The king's REMEMBRANCER enters into his office all re- 
cogni s taken before the barons, for any of the king's 
debts; for appearance z or ſor obſerving orders; and 
makes out procefs againſt the collectors of cuſtoms, ſub- 
ſidies, exciſe, and other public payments, for their ac- 
counts. All informations upon penal ſtatutes are en- 
tered in this office; and there all matters upon Engliſn 
bills in the exchequer- chamber remain. He makes the 
bills of compoſition upon penal laws; takes the ſtate- 
ment of debts; has delivered into his office all manner 
of indentures, fines, and other evidences whatſoever 
that concern the aſſuring of any lands to the crown: he 
every year, in craſtino Animarum, reads, in open court, 
the ſtatute for election of ſheriffs, and gives them their 
oath, and reads the oath of all the ofhcers of the ex- 
chequer, when they are admitted. „5 
The lord treaſurer's REMEMBRANCER is charged to make 
e againſt all ſheriffs, eſcheators, receivers, and 
ailiffs, for their account; proceſs of fieri facias, &c. 
extent for any debts due to the king, either in the pipe, 
or with the auditors; and proceſs for all ſuch revenues 
as are due to the king, by reaſon of his tenures. He 
alſo makes record, whereby it appears whether ſheriffs, 
or other accountants, pay their proffers due at Eaſter and 
Michaelmas. He makes another record, whether ſne- 
riffs, or other accountants, keep their days of prefixion : 
all eſtreats or fines, iſſues, and amerciaments, ſet in any 
of the courts of Weſtminſter, or at the aſlizes or ſeſſions, 
are certified into his office, and are by him delivered to 
the clerk of the eſtreats to write proceſs upon them, &c. 
The „ takes all compoſi- 
tions and bonds for firſt fruits and tenths; and makes 
proceſs againſt ſuch as do not pay the ſame. . 
REMEMBRANCER is alſo the title of an officer in the city 
of London, who is to attend the lord mayor on certain 
days, and whoſe buſineſs is to remind his lordſhip of the 
ſelect days, when he is to go abroad with the aldermen, 
&c, He is to attend daily at the parliament-houſe, dur- 
ing the ſeſſions, and to report to the lord mayor their 
tranſaCtions. e e e ele = 
REMIGES, in Ornithology, denote the primary and ſe- 


| condary wing-feathers. = 


m 


man mind, whereby it recollects itſelf, or calls again to 

its remembrance. ſuch ideas or notions as it had really 

forgot : in which it differs from memory, which is a trea- 
ſuring up of things in the mind, and keeping them there, 
without forgetting them. - TRE TI 

Hence memory may be conſidered as a continual remem- 

brance ; and remimſcence, as an interrupted memory. 

How near akin ſoever the two faculties may ſeem, yet 

they are generally found ſeparated ; ſo that they who 

excel in the one, are generally defective in the other. 

The ancient Platoniſts were of opinion, that all learning 

and knowledge conſiſted in the reminiſcence or recollec- 

tion of notices which had been in ſoul before its 

union with the body. © 30 . 

REMINISCERE, the ſecond Sunday in Lent; anciently 
thus called from the firſt word of the introit of the maſs 
ſaid for that day, Reminiſccre miſerationum tuarum. 

REMISIT. — Retto quando dominus REMISIT. See 
RECTo, | 335 | F 

REMISSION, in Law, &c. denotes the pardon of 2 
crime, or the giving up the puniſhment due thereto. _ 

Re m1s210XN, in Medicine, is when a diſtemper abates, but 
does not go quite off, before it returns again; as is 
common in fevers which do not quite intermit. 

RR MISS TON, remiffio, in Phyſics, the abatement of the 
power or efficacy of any quality. In oppoſition to the 
increaſe of the ſame, which is called its intenſion. 

In all qualities capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the in- 
tenſion decreaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of the di- 
ſtance from the centre of the radiating quality increaſe. 

Re wmis810N, remiſſio, avis, in the Ancient Muſic, was 
uſed to ſignify the paſlage of the voice from- acute to 


grave, being oppoſite. to intention. 
| REMIT, 
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> EMIT, in Commerce: To remit a ſum bf money, bill 


or the like, is to ſend a ſum of money, &c. 
To remit is al 


with him, for his giving a bill of 7 © | 
To remit is alſo to give up part of one's due to a debtor z 
as, I would remit you a ourth of what you owe on con- 
dition of paying me the reſt in hand. 
FMITTAN E, in Commerce, the traffic or return of 
money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, 
orders, or the like. | | 3 
A remittance is properly a bill of exchange, or the like, 
ſent to a correſpondent, and the content thereof to be re- 
ceived by him, or ſome other perſon, on whom it is drawn. 
By means of theſe remittances, large ſums of money are 
returned from one city to another, without danger, 
without carriage, &c. | | 
In London it is eaſy to get remittdnces upon any city in 
the world ; in the country it is more difficult. 
REMIT TANCES, Book of. See Book. == 
REMITTANCE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the payment of 
a bill of exchange. Thus, I have received a hundred piſ- 
toles on your remittance. Mr. N. banker in your city, 
ſhould have paid you two hundred crowns'on my remittance. 


R 


REMITTANCE alſo denotes the due or fee allowed the | 


banker or merchant, both on account of his tronble, and 


# the different value of the ſpecies in the place where you | 


pay the money, and where he remits it. 
The remittance at London is very high. This remittance 
is more uſually called change and RRCHNGE. | 
REMITTER, in Law. Where a man has two titles to 
land, and is ſeiſed by the latter; and, that proving de- 
fective, he is remitted or reſtored to the former more 
ancient title, this is called a remitter, from the Latin, 
remittere, ts ſend back. | 
If land deſcend to him that had ri 
ſhall be remitted to his better title, it he pleaſe. 
REMITTING fever. See FEVER, and BILIOUsS 
REMOLADE, in the Manege. See CHARGE. 


REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation, or humble ſup- 


plication, addreſſed to a king, or other ſuperior, to be- 


ſeech him to reflect on the inconveniences, or ill conſe- | 


gquences, of ſome order, edict, or the like. 

REMONSTRANCE is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory counſel 
or advice; or a gentle and handſome reptoof, made 

either in general or particular, to appriſe or correct 
ſome fault. ud | 


REMONSTRANTS, Remonſtrantes, a title given to the | 


ARMINIANS, by reaſon' of the remon/irance they made 
in 1610 to the ſtates of Holland, againſt the ſynod of 
Dort, wherein they were condemned. | 


Epiſcopius and Grotius were at the head of the Remon- 


* 


flirants. And as the patrons of Calviniſm preſented an 


called their counter-remonſtrance, they received, in 
conſequence of this, the name of Counter-remon/trants. 
REMORA, in Natural Hiſtory, the fuck 
_ fiſh, reſembling a herring, called by the 
famous for ſticking to the ſides of ſhips. It belongs to 


"gf 5; a little 


the genus of echeneis and claſs of thoracic: in the Linnæan 


Its characters, according to Artedi and Linnzus, are 
tains about ten bones; the head is thick, depreſſed, 
naked, and marked on the upper fide with tranſverſe 


rough ſtriæ; the body is oblong, roundiſh, and naked, | 


but ſomewhat compreſſed; the back fin is oblong, and 
placed very far toward the tail; its under jaw is longer 


jaws; the colour of its body is hoary, and it has ſeven 


fins ; two pectoral ones, two ventral ones placed farther | 


from the ſnout than the pectoral ones, one at the anus, 
one on the back, and one at the tail; the ſtriæ of the 
head are from eighteen to twenty-four in number, they 
are rough and tranſverſe, but are divided as it were into | 


two ſeries by a middle longitudinal line. By means of | 


theſe ſtriæ or ridges the fiſh can fix itſelf to any animal 


or other ſubſtance, and has often been found adhering | 


to the ſides of ſkips and the bodies of ſharks, &. | 
Linneus enumerates two ſpecies of the echeneis ; the 
remora and neucrates: the former has a forked tail, and 


Eighteen ſtriæ on the head; the latter has an entire tail, | 


which is longer than that of the former, twenty-four. 
ſtriæ, a larger body, and ſharper fins. They 
* 


inhabitants of the Indian ocean. See Tab. IV. 


unanimouſly believed it had the force to ſtop a veſſel in 
full fail, or a whale in ſwimming; and hence called it | 
 Temora, a remorando. See Elian's Hiſt.” de Animal. 


b. ü. cap. 17. Plutarch. Sympoſ. lib. ii. — But Mr. | 


ther can do no more 


ſo uſed among bankers for what is ac- 
ceuſtomed to be given a banker, or, as it were, diſcounted | 


ht to it before, he 


fever. | 


reeks echeneis, 


|RENDER, in La 
theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each fide con- 


are both |- 

, N*42. | 
The remora is much talked of by the ancients, who, as | 
we find from Pliny, lib. ix. cap. 25. lib. xxxi. cap. 31. 


| A . 
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 foulneſſes of the ſame bulk, which make à ſhip fail 
ſomewhat the ſlower. And in the ſame manner only 
2 may be ſome ſmall hindrance to a whale. The 
author laſt mentioned aſſures us he has taken five of 
them off the body of a ſhark. Vide Phil. Tranſ. N 
438. p. 113. 1 4 : 
EMORA, among Surgeons, is alſo 
ſetting broken bones. | | | 
REMORA mutiani, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
\ ſome to the genus of ſhells called roncha venerea, and 
Foercellana. See PORCELAIN Bell. 
REMOTION, remotie, in Rhetoric, the 
_ otherwiſe called METASTASIS. 
REMOVAL of the poor. See Pook. 
REMOULIN, in the Manege, is uſed 
upon a horſe's forehead. | 
REMOUNT, in Mat. To RemounT the cavalry, or 
Cn, is to furniſh them with freſh horſes, in lieu of 
ſuch as have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice. : 
REMPHAN, in Antiquity, the Egyptian name for the 
planet Saturn. Some think that remphan was the moon, 
others Mercury and Mars, and others the ſun: See 


CHIUN. | 5 

REMPLY, in Heraldry, ſomething filled up. The term 

is chiefly uſed to denote, that the chief is quite filled up 
with a ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a 
bordure of the proper colour of the chief about the ſaid 
piece. TE 


an inſtrument uſed for 


ſame with what is 


to denote a ftar 


nour of Remus by his brother Romulus. See LEMURIA. 
RENAL, renalis, ſomething belonging .to the reins or 
kidneys. e ET | 
RENAL glands, 
GLANDS. | ES 
RENALIS /apis, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
many authors to a ſort of fiderochitum, or cruſtated 
ferruginous body of that kind, containing a nucleus of 
a different matter from that of the cruſts. It is found 
about Prague,- and in ſome other places, lying near the 


that of a ripe peach, and its cruſts are of a duſky ferru- 
ginous brown colour; and its internal nucleus of a pale 
yellowiſh green, compoſed of à marley earth, and 
uſually of a kidney-like ſhape; whence its name, 


bodies or parties of forces. ; 
In which ſenſe, rencounter is uſed in oppoſition to a 
pitched battle. SCALE. 7 00 8 8 

RENCOUNTER, in fingle combats, is uſed by way of con- 
tradiſtinction to DVEL. ; | 

When two perſons fall out, and fight on the ſpot, 


rencounter. | METS LAN ET a AFL RL Lie feec2 
RENCOUNTRE, or RenconTRE, in Heraldry, is ap- 
lied to animals when they ſhew the head in front, with 

th eyes, &c. or when the face ſtands right forward, 
as if they came to meet the perſon before them. 


Indeed, in deer, this is called maſacre; and, in th 
leopard, it is the natural ſituation: He bears ſable, in 
rencountre, a golden fleece. . NETS ö 


with render, is that whereby ſomethin 
again by the cogniſee to the cogniſor. 
The lawyers alſo ſay, there are certain things in a ma- 
nor, which lie in prender, i. e. which may be taken by 
the lord, or his officers, when they pleaſe, without the 


muſt be rendered or anſwered by the tenant, as rents, 


Some ſervice conſiſts in ſeiſance, ſome in render. 
RENDERING, in Building. See PARGETING. 
RENDERING, in Sea-language, is generally underſtood to 
be the effect of yielding or giving way, without reſiſt- 

ance, to the efforts of ſome mechanical power. It is 
uſually expreſſed of a complicated tackle, laniard or 


municated with facility to all the parts, without being 
Interrupted in its paſſage. It is therefore uſed in con- 
tradiſtinQion to JAMMING e. 

RENDEZVOUS, or REenvDevovs, 


meet in, at a certain day and hour. 


moſt nations uſe it in its purity, for want of a ward of 
equal import in their reſpective languages. . 

Thus, in a military ſenſe, the rendezvous is the place 
appointed by the general, where all the troops that com- 
pole the army are to meet at the appointed time, in caſe 
of an alarm; and the regiments have their particular 
rendezvous, called their QUaR'TERs of aſſembly; | 
In a naval ſenſe, it denotes the port or place of deſtina- 


| Cateſby obſerves, that even ſeveral. of thoſe fiſhes E. 
— # Vor. IV. No 302. / 


. 


than ſhells or corals, and ot! | 


tion, where the | ſeveral ſhips of a fleet, or ſquadron, 
| - are appointed to rejoin the = wh in caſe of a ſeparation, 
2H ; | oceaſioned 


e ” 


1 


REMURIA, among the Romans, a feſtival inſtituted in ho- 


glandulæ renales, in Anatomy: See Renal 


ſurface in ſtrata of a yellow clay. Its uſual bigneſs is 


RENCOUNTER, formed from the French, rencontre, 
meeting, in the Military Art, the encounter of two little 


- without having premeditated the combat, it is called a 
addreſs in oppoſition to their remonſtrance, which they |. TEE 1 EE 0 


w; a term uſed in levying a fine. A fine 
g is rendered back 


tenant's leave; and others which lie in render, that is; 
than its upper; it has a great number of teeth in both 


reliefs, heriots, and other ſervices See PRENDER. 
laſhing, when the effect of the power applied is com- 


a place appointed to 
The word is French, and is found ſo commodious, that 


* * 
a = fu 
- / 
: * q 1 " 
- 
** a” * * 
- 
« - * 
dt 
. f - 
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bSccaſioned by tempeſtuous weather, or other unforeſeen 
accident. 8715 
REND38, in a Si 
BY. | OA 
RENEGATE, Renzc 
or renounced the Chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome oth 
religion, particularly Mahometaniſm. gs 
They are the renegadoes who proye the moſt barbarous 
tothe Chriſtians when they fall into their hands. | 
' renegate is thus called, Ava re-negat Chriſtum Hoveden 
mentions this in the year 1192, under the name of re- 
nier, from the French, renier, to deny again. 
XE NES fſuccenturiati, in Anatomy, are glands thus called, 
as reſembling the figure of kidneys; and hence account- 


* 


, are the ſame as the ſeams between her 


cr 


4 ed a kind of ſecondary reins; fuccenturiatus ſignifying . 


ſomething in the place of another. 

They are alſo called cas uL renales, and glandulæ re- 
nales. See GLAN Vs. | 3 
Voalſalva has endeavoured to prove the renes fuccenturaatt, 
or glandulæ renales, to be organs of generation, or aſſiſt- 
ant to them, Valſalva claimed this diſcovery, Mr. 


Ranby ſuſpected that the duct which the Italian jour-| 


nals mentioned as the principal part of this diſcovery, 
was no other than an artery ſent off from that of the 
capſula on each fide, to the teſticles of men, and ovaria 
of women. Morgagni explained Valſalva's doctrine 
more fully, Valſalva. gives the following reaſons for 
his opinion. He obſerves the ſeminary veſſels of ſeveral 
fowls to come out from theſe capſulz, before they are 
ſent from the teſticles. In the viper and water-tortoiſe, 
he remarks ſuch membranous connections between the 
renes ſuccenturiati and teſticles, as make it probable 
that ſuch excretories are ſent through the capfulz to the 
teſticles. He affirms his having ſeen veſſels, which 
were neither nervous, ſanguiferous, or lymphatic, go- 
ing from the human capſulæ to the teſticles. Hig obſer- 

_ vations are much the ſame as to females. To theſe he 
ſubjoins the conſent and ſympathy obſerved between the 
loins and genital parts. To confirm all, he cut away 
one teſticle, and extirpated the kidney of the oppoſite 
fide, of a whelp. The wounds healed, but the creature 
was of a very lax habit, and ſo far from attempting coi- 
tion, that he did not ſeem fond of bitches when they 
were proud. Acad. Bonon. Comment. p. 367, & ſeq. | 
See alſo Phil. Tranſ. NY 387. ſect. 3. where we have an 
inquiry into this diſcove 
cretory duct from the glandula renalis to the epididymis 
by Mr. John Ranby. And in Ne 393, ſect. 12. there 
are mentioned, by the ſame gentleman, two newly diſ- 


covered arteries in women, going to the ovaria; which | 


he thinks to be probably the ſame with what Valſalva 
took for excretory ducts of the glandulæ renales. Val- 
falva's diſcovery was firſt mentioned in the Giornale di Le- 
terati of Venice for 1719, and inſerted in the Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne g e „„ ng ils Nope 9 
RENETTE, in the Manege, is an inſtrument of poliſhed 
ſteel, with which they ſound a prick in a horſe's foot. 


RENEWING of leaſes and lives. See REVERSION, Ax-|_ 


NUITY, POLITICAL arithmetic, &Cc. PE Re 
RENIFORM ea. See Lear. Wo. $. 4a 
RENITENCY, renitentia, or reniſus, among Philoſophers, 

that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they reſiſt the unpulſe 

of other bodies; or re- act as much as they are acted on. 
RENNET. See RuNxNE Tr. fr! b 
RENT, reditus, in Lau, a ſum of money, or other conſi- 
de'eration, iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements, alie- 

nated on that condition | 2 
It is thus called from the corrupt Latin, rendita, for 
reddita, of gedditus; becauſe, as Fleta tell us, retroit, et 
, quotannts redit. . OY „„ 

he original of rents is to be ſought for in the conſtitu- 
tion of = ancient feuds, which were of a military nature, 


and in the hands of military perſons : however, the feu- 
datories, being under frequent incapacities of cultivating | 
and manuring their own lands, ſoon found it neceſſary to 
commit part of them to inferior tenants, obliging them to | 


ſuch returns in ſervice, corn, cattle, or money, as might 


enable the chief feudatories to attend their military duties | 
which returns, or reditus, were the 


without diſtraction, 
original of rents. IF | | 
Kent is regularly due and payable upon the land from 
whence it iſſues, if no particular place is mentioned in 


the reſervation; but, in caſe. of the king, the payment 
or to his 


muſt be either to his officers of the exche quer, 

receiver in the country. And ſtrictiy > why rent 18 de- 
mandadle, and payable before the time of ſunſet of the 
day whereon it is reſerved, h ſome have t. 
not abſolutely due till midnight. The uſual remedy for 
non- payment of rent is DISTRESS: however, by the 
common-law, diſtreſſes were incident to every rent-ſer- 
vice, and by particular reſervation to rem- charges alſo 
but not to vent. ſect, till the ſtatute 4 Geo. II. e. 28. ex „ 


a» 


Apo, a perſon who has apoſtatized, | 


The 


made by Valſalva, of an ex- 


1 


ht it 


by this ſtatute it is enaCted, that every Jandlord, he 
hath, by his leaſe, a right of re-entry in cafe of non- 
payment of rent, when half a year's rent is due, and no 
© ficient diſtreſs is to be had, may ſerve a declaration in 
ejectment on his tenant, or fix the ſame upon ſome no- 
torious part of the premiſes, which ſhall be valid, with - 
out any formal re-entry or previous demand of rent. 
And a recovery in ſuch ejectment ſhall be final and con- 
Eluſive, both in law and equity, unleſs the rent, and all 
coſts, be paid or tendered within fix calendar months 
afterwards. Other remedies are action of DEBT, an 
ASSISE of mort d' ancgſtor or novel diſſeiſin, the writ de 
CONSUE TUDINIBUS et ſervitizs, which compels a ſpe- 
cific payment of the rent, the writ of cESSAVIT, and 
the writ of right for diſclaimer. _ 1 
The rents of all the lands of England and Wales appear, 
by the computations of Dr. Davenant and Mr. King, 
from the land-tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum; 
thoſe of houfes, not lett with lands, two millions more; 
and thoſe of all other her hereditaments, two millions 
more; in all, fourteen millions. See PoLITICAL Ariih. 
Metic. ; | 
The lawyers ordinarily reckon three ſorts of rents, viz; 
rent-ſervice, rent-charge, and rent-ſec. | 
RenmT-/ervice is where a man holds lands of his lord by 
fealty, and certain rent; or by fealty-ſervice, and certain 
rent; or that which a man, making a leaſe of lands to 
another for term of years, reſerveth to be yearly paid for 
them. SCE eh | A 
RrtnT-charge is where a man makes over his eſtate to an- 
other by deed indented, either in fee, or fee-tail, or for 
term of life; yet reſerves to himſelf, by the ſame inden- 
ture, .a ſum of money yearly to be paid to him, with a 
clauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment z ſo called, becauſe, 
in this manner, the land is charged with diſtreſs for the 
payment of it. 1 . | 5 
RenT-ſec, or Dry RENT, is that which a man, making 
over his eſtate by a deed indented, reſerveth yearly to be 
paid to him, without any cauſe of diſtreſs mentioned in 
the indenture. There are alſo other ſpecies of rents, 
which are reducible to theſe thraGd 
RENTS V aſſixe are the certain eſtabliſhed rents of freehold- 
ers, and ancient copyholders; thus called, becauſe af- 
ſized and certain, in oppoſition to reditus mobiles. 
Thoſe of the freeholders are often called CHIEF rents, 
reditus capitales, and both forts are indifferently denomi- 
nated QUIT rents, becauſe thereby the tenant goes quit 
and free of all other ſervices . . 
RENT, fee-farm, is a rent-charge iſſuing out of an eſtate 
in fee; and at leaſt one fourth of the value of the lands, 
at the time of its reſervation; for a grant oß lands, re- 
ſerving ſo conſiderable a rent, is indeed only letting lands 
to farm in fee- ſimple, inſtead of the uſual method for 
ae, 8 N 14 i FE 
RENTs reſolute, are reckoned among the ſee-farm rents to 
be ſold by the ſtat. 22 Car. II. being ſuch rents or tenths 
as were anciently payable to the crown from the lands of 
abbeys, and other religious houſes z which lands, upon 
_ the diſſolution of abbeys, being demiſed to others, the ſaid 
rents were ſtill reſerved, and made payable to the crown. 


R 
and white, See the ſeveral adjectives. | | 
RENTAL, a roll wherein the rents of a manor are writ- 
ten and ſet down, and by which the lord's bailiff collects 
the ſame : it diſtinguiſhes the lands and tenements, and 
the names of the tenants, the ſeveral rents ariſing, and 
for what time, uſually a ear. | 
RENTER warden, an officer in moſt of the companies of 
London, whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits 
belonging to the company. © 
RENTERING, and Fint-DRAwixG, in the MHanufucto- 
ries, the ſewing of two pieces of cloth, edge to edge, 
without doubling them; fo as that the ſeam ſcarce ap- 
* at all: hence it is called fine-drawing. | 
he word is formed from the French rentraire, which 
ſigniſies the ſame thing; and which Menage, after Sal- 
maſius, derives from the Latin rei here, of re, in, and 
trahere, by reaſon the ſeam is dran out of ſight, and 
covered. 2 "oa 5 
Serges, &c. are to be ſewed; cloths fine-drawn. The 
author of one of the Let. Edif. et Cur. ſpeaking of the 
great dexterity of the fine-drawers in the Fall Indies, 
aſſures us, that, if you tear a piece of fine ' muſlin, and 
give it one of them to mend, it ſhall be impoſſible for you 
to diſcoyer the place where it is rejoined, even though 
JH ney made a mark to know it by. | oY 
dexterity of our own fine-drawers, though inferior 
to that above mentioned, is nevertheleſs. ſuch, as puts 
chem in à condition to defraud the king, by ſewing 2 
head or flip of Engliſh eloth on a piece of Dutch, Spa- 
- niſh, or other foreign cloth: or a flip of foreign eloth on 
a piece of Engliſh, ſo as to paſs the whole, as of a piece; 


* 


tended the ſame remedy to all rents alibe. Moreover- 


and by that means avoid the duties, penalties, &c. The 
6 e iich 


EN TS, aſſart, chauntry, chief, gild, paſchal, rack, quit, | 


feſt diſcovered in France, by M. Savary, au- 
che Diction. de Commerce. : 
is to work new warp into a piece | 
eaten by the rats, &c. and on this 
ore the ancient pattern, or deſign— The 


- 


* 


trick was 
thor ot the 
To renter, in Tapeſtry, 
of tapeſtry damaged, 

' warp to reſt 


cee French tapeſtry- makers, is included that of remerers. 


| FiNE-DRAWING is particularly uſed for a rent, 
| happening in the dreſſing or preparin of a 
cloth, artfully ſewed up or mended with ſilk. 
e-drawings 

AN to be er for in the price of the piece: 
Hence, M. Savary eſtabliſhes it as a rule, which is cer- 
 tainly founded on natural equi 
turer mark the 5 of his cloth with a piece 
of packthread tied to the liſt; to direct the draper to 
the ſpot: and that the draper apprize the taylor, or other 
perſon, to whom he ſells it, of the ſame, that he may 
not come to damage in the cutting there being inſtan · 
ces of drapers condemned to take back their cloth, when 
cut to pieces, for omitting to mention the fine-drawings, 
and other flaws. - _ a 4 
On this occaſion M. Savary extols the procedure of an 
Engliſh merchant, who, ſending a piece of cloth da- 
maged in one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put a 
piece of gold in the damaged place, to make up the da- 
mage. But as this example is perhaps the only one of 
its kind, that author recommends it to the merchant, or 


q 


| 


. 


% 


him; to diſcover the fine-drawings, and other flaws, in 

order to make the clothier accountable for them. 
RNENVERSE“, inverted, in Heraldry, is when any thing 

is ſet with the head downwards, or contrary to its natu- 


4 
4 


| with the point downwards. | 


back. | 
RENVERSED volle. See VoLTE. 
S RENVERSING. See REVERSING» 
RENUENTES, in Anatomy, a pair of 
head, thus called as being antagoniſts to the annuentes; 
and ſerving to throw the head backward, with an air of 
refuſal. 8 | $2 | 
From their ſituation they are alſo called xx cs capitis, 
major et minor. 35 


| 


Kenunciations are ſometimes expreſs z as by contracts, &c. 
ſometimes tacit, as by contrary acts. 5 
To renounce an inheritance, a community, &c. is to paſs 

_ a ſolemn act before a notary, or public officer, whereby 

a perſon declares he will not intermeddle in an inheri- 


and quits all pretenſions. 
REORDINATION, reordinatio, the 
ders on one already ordained. 
The ceremony of ordination i 


tepeated : yet is reordination practiſed in England, with 
regard to the diſſenting miniſters, who conform to the 
church; the biſhops pretending, that they alone have 
right to confer holy orders, and that every prieſt or mi- 
niſter, who does not receive them at their hands 
lawful or regular vocation. 
This has formerly proved a great 
of thoſe miniſters to the church of England many of 
whom, otherwiſe diſpoſed to conform, have ſcrupled to 
> reordained ; inaſmuch as reordination implies their 


the facraments without any right the 
their miniſterial acts were invalid. 
the eleventh century, the crime of ſimony having been 
very flagrant, many people fell into the error to believe, 
that the ſimoniacal biſhops could not ordain validly, and 


retoz and that all 


| Teordained. The people of this opinion made 4 party 


7 


to be of woollen, not linen. Among the titles of 


Reer of | 


are reputed defects or blemiſhes; and [- 


ty, that every manufac | 


| REPAND 


draper, to unfold all the pieces entirely, as they come to | 


ral way of ſtanding : thus a chevron renverſe is a chevron | 
The fame term they alſo uſe when a beaſt is laid on its | 


e of rhe | 


RENUNCIATION, renunciatio, the act of renouncing, | 
. abdicating, or relinquiſhing any right, real or pretended. | 


tance, or profit in a company; but ſurrenders his part, | 
act of conferring or- 


mpreſſes what the divines 
call an indelible character; and cannot, therefore, be | 


» has no | 


obſtacle | to the reunion | 


former vocation to be null ; that they had adminiſtered | 


y- 


thoſe who had received orders at their hands ſhould be 
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In order to this, they take off the ruſt with a'graver; 
touch up the letters, poi the ground, and raiſe and re- 
ſtore the figures which before were ſometimes ſcarce ſeen; 
When the figures are eroded or broken, they fit a piece 
of cement on the ſpot ; and on this cut with a graver ſo 
dextrouſly, that the figures appear entire, and well kept; 
yet nothing ſpoils medals 2 much as repairing them. 
| x > Mz DAL. | 
To Re AIR a /hip, is to amend any injuries, or ſupply any 

deficiences, which a ſhip may bk be by 4 bon 


1 


tle, tempeſtuous weather, &c. repair is neceffarily . 
greater or ſmaller, in proportion to the loſs or damage 
the veſſel has ſuſtained, Accordingly a ſuitable number 
of the timbers, beams, or planks, or a ſufficient part of 
either are removed, and new pieces fixed in their places. 
The whole is completed by breaming, calling, and pay- 
2 mg the body with a new compoſition of ſtuff. LY 
REPAIRERS, artificers who chaſe figures, and beautify 
.. fword-hi!ts, &c. * OS 
REPAIRS, in Hunting, are the haunts and places which 
the hare runs to. | | | 
8 leaf, repandum folium, among Botaniſts. See 
„ | | | | | 
REPARANDIS pontibus. See PonTiBUus. | | 
REPARATION, reparatio, the act of repairing, re-eſta- 
blifhing, retrieving, or mending a building, or other 
work, damaged, or gone to decay. 1 | 
The enemy repaired the breach as ſoon as it was made. 
The eſtabliſhment of turnpikes is for repairing of the 
roads. An eccleſiaſtical patron is by ancient cuſtom ob- 
liged to repair the choir or chancel of a church, and the 
ariſhioners the nave. | pos CES, 
REPARATIONE facienda, is a writ which lies in divers 
Caſes; e. gr. where there are tenants in common, or 
joint tenants of a houſe, &c; which is fallen to decay, 
and the one being willing to repair it, the other two will 


againſt the other two. 
REPART, in the Manege, is to 
him part a ſecond time. 
REPARTEE. See RRE Rr. 5 
REPARTITION, repartitio, a dividing or ſharitig a thing 

a ſecond time. . 85 
REPARTY, or REPARTEE, a ready, ſmart reply: eſpe- 
Cially in matters of wit, humour, or railery, 

The word in the original French, repartie, 
ſignification. 0 e 
Wicquefort obſerves that there is a great difference be- 
tween a free, ſprightly reparty, and an offenſive sAR- 
CAS M. 7 | RE BY: | 
pogo repaſtum, a meal or refection, taken at a ſtated 

OUT, 
In old law-books RR Y AS 
meat. given to 
K | fs | EI 
The French call their meal repat; the Latins, paftus ; 
the Italians and Spaniards, paſlo. PE 
In antiquity the repgſts were frequently ſacrifices ; for 
| — we find them often prepared by kings them 

elves. e e 
REPEALING, in Law, the revoking or annulling of a 

ſtatute, deed, or the like. Seo ABROGATION, RR vo- 

CATION, &c. 1 55 c | 

No act of parliament ſhall be repealed in the ſame ſeſſion 

it was made in. A deed or will may be repealed for a 

2 and ſtand good for the reſt 
Brook uſes the word repellance in the ſame ſenſe. 
REPEAT, in Auſic, a character ſhewing that what was 
laſt played or ſung, muſt be repeated, or gone over 


again. 8 | | 

| The repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the ſame thing twice 
over. There are two kinds of repeats; the great and 
the /mall. 2 r Y 

The great REPEAT, is only a double bar, dbtted on each i 

fide; or two parallel lines drawn perpendicular acroſs 


* 


put a horſe on, or make 


has the ſame 


R 
T is particularly uſed for a meal's 
ſervile tenants, while at work for their 


of themſelves, and were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Re- 
. ordinantes. _ | 
REPAIRING, in 
RESTAURATION. 
Ke. belongs to the proprietor or landlord-: the tenant is 

only charged with dna repairs, as glaſs windows, locks, 
„Kc. by the French called /ocative repairs. Hp hg 
To REPAIR a flatue, or other piece of ſculpture, is to 


Building, &c. See R8rarATiON and || 
The repairing of large walls, doors, cielings, coverings, | 


touch up a ſtatue, &c. (caſt in a mould) with a chiſſel, 
praver, or other inſtrument, to finiſh the places which 
have not come well off. 8 e 
To RR AIR a 4%, figure, or the like, they clear off the 
barb, and what is redundant in the 
_ tures. See STATUE. | 

R a medal, is to retouch 


the ſtaff; with dots on either hand. See its form under 5 
CHARACTERS of Th 
This mark ſhews, that the p 


preceding ſtrain is to be re- 


all hitherto ſung or played is to be repeated; or, if to- 
wards the end of a piece, all from ſuch another mark. 
In gavots, we uſually find the repeat at about the third 
part of a piece; in minuets, borees, courants, &c. to- 
Some make this a rule, that if there be dots on each fide 
the bar, they direct to a repetition both of the preceding 
and the following ſtrain; if there be only, dots on one 
ſide, then only the ſtrain on that ſide is to be repeated. 


Ru PEAT, the ſmall, is where only ſome of the laſt mea- 
joints and projec- | 


its ſo as, from ruſty and | 


ſures of a ſtrain are to be repeated: this is denoted by a 
character ſet over the place where the repetition begins 
(ſee Ca 


To Reva 
. Ucfaced as it was, to render it clean, neat, and perfect. 
1 
| £ 


me RACTERS'in.mu/jc) and continues to the nd of 


\ 


not; in this caſe, the party willing ſhall have this writ . 


peateil; that is, if it be near the beginning of the piece, 


or part of it, inſtead of a repea 


; REPEATING watches. Ad 
' REPELLENT, repellens, in Medicine, a remedy which re. 


may be obſerved, that all tumors ariſe either from an 
weakneſs in ſome particular 


fluids makes them more forcibly puſh againſt, and diſ- 


In this caſe all thoſe means are faid to be re 
check the growth of the tumor, and affiſt the refluent 


again into the common ſtream. 


concerns us moſt to know how external application to 
the part itſelf helps this affair. 855 


ſuch ſubtile parts, as may tranſmit ſome of them through 
the pores, and help to render the obſtructed matter more 
fluid; ſo that it comes the more eaſy to be loofened, and 
fall again into the circulating current: but in this caſe | 
there is a hazard of ſuch things likewiſe putting the | 
obſtructed humour into a ferment, whereby it turns 
under the denomi- | 


the part, ſo as to make it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment. 


In hzmorrhages and ouſings out of ſerum, ſo as to de- 
form the ſkin, ſimples of this nature moſtly take place; 

which anſwer their ends in aſtringing the fibres, whereby 

their apertures are ſo cloſed, as not to admit 8 


fibres of the tumefied part, ſo as to give them ſudden 


R 


tural bodies, whereby 


of matter from obſervation and experiment, argues, 


As the repelling power ſeems to ariſe from the ſame 
principle as the attractive, only exereiſed under different | 


attractive, we find, is ſtronger in ſmall bodies than in 
great ones, in proportion to the maſſes; therefore the 
fopelling is ſo too. But the rays of light are of all others | 
the moſt minute bodies we know of; therefore, of all 
rea, their repelling force' muſt be the greateſt. 


into a tumor, eſpecially if any of its veſſels be obſtruct- 


When the fong ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain, 
t, they uſe the word da 

capo, i. e. from the beginning. | | by, 
See WATCH. | 

ls or drives back a morbid humour into the maſs of 

lood, from which it was unduly ferreted. | 
Repellents are medicines which prevent ſuch an afflux of 
the fluids to any particular part, as might raiſe it into a 
tumor, or drive them back when they are collected. 
The Greek name given, by ſome writers, to what (from 
the Latin) are called repellents, is apocruſtics, anonges indy 
compounded of amo, from, and xpzw, to beat. 
To form an idea of the manner of their operation, it 


_— 


increaſe in the velocity or quantity of the fluids, or | 
art, though ſometimes 
both concur. Now an tnctents in the velocity of the 
tend, all the parts in their circuit : if therefore any part 
be unequally preſſed or relaxed by external injuries, that 
will be more elevated than any other; and, for want of 
equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, it will at 
length receive ſuch a quantity of fluid, as will raiſe it 


ed, becauſe the protruſion of freſh matter, a tergo, will 
continue to add thereunto, till the part is on the utmoſt 
ſtretch, and can hold no more. | 


, 


2» 


repellent, which 
blood in taking up the obſtructed matter, and waſhing it | 
This intention is chiefly favoured | 


will diminiſh the force upon the tumefied part : but it 


Herein a medicine comes to be repellent, by conſiſting of 


ſooner into pus; and then they come 
nation of ſuppuratives or ripeners. | „„ 
What, therefore, in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, is to be re- 
puted a repeller, is that which aſtringes and ſtrengthens 


Theſe are ſuch whoſe qualities are moſt manifeſt in their 
coldneſs, and drying properties; but there are ſo few in- 
ſtances wherein bandage is not better than any ſuch appli- | 
cation, that very little comes to be uſed for that purpoſe. | 


them afterwards any ſuch fluid. _ 


Some things alſo anſwer this end only by ſtimulating the 


and forcible twitches, whereby the obſtruction is ſome- 


times looſened, and ſhaken away, as it were, into the | 
refluent current. Such a ſort of motion will be occa- 

ſioned by the ſudden application of any thing extremely 
cold, as common water; but the practice is ſeldom ſafe, 
becauſe, if the firſt efforts which the fibres are put upon | 
by thoſe means, do not ſucceed in breaking away the in- 
_ cloſed matter, they will be ſtrained, and not able after- | 
wards to repeat their natural vibrations; the conſequence | 
of which is weakenin 


g the part, which will render the 
tumor more obſtinate. _ 1 | 
EPELLING power, vis repellens, in Phyfics, is a certain 
power or faculty reſiding in the minute particles of na- 
mutually fly from each other. YT 
This power is the reverſe of the attractive power. 

vir Iſaac Newten, having eſtabliſhed-the attractive power 


that, as in algebra, where poſitive quantities ceaſe, there 
negative ones commence; fo in phyſics, where the at- 


tractive force ceaſes, there a repelling force muſt begin; 
is ſuch a force, does likewiſe appear | 


and adds, that there 
from obſervation. 


circumſtances, it is governed by the ſame laws: now the 


by evacuation and re- | 
vulſion; for whatſoever leſſens the quantity of the fluid, 


under certain circumſtances, they | 


ir Iſaac Newton computes, that the attractive force of 


| 


the rays of light above 1000000000000000/ times 4 
ſtrong as the force of gravity on the ſurface of the earth. 
hence ariſes that inconceivable velocity wherewith 
muſt move, to reach from the ſun to our earth in ſeven 
minutes. For the rays emitted from the body of che 
ſun by the vibrating. motion of its parts are no ſooner 
got without the ſphere of attraction of the ſun, than 
they come within the action of the repelling power, 
The elaſticity or ſpringineſs of bodies, or that proper 
whereby, after having their figure altered by an external 
force, they return to their former figure, follows from 
the repelling power. See REPULSION. | I 
REPENTANCE, in Theology, is a change of ſentiment 
followed by a change of conduct: or repentance denotes 
ſuch a conviction of the evil and * of a ſinful courſe 
as is ſufficient to produce ſhame and ſorrow in the te. 
view of it, and effectual refolutions of amendment. 
This definition expreſſes the ſenſe of the two wordz, 
plauerite and udavax, which are commonly uſed by the 
evangelical writers to fignify repentance. | N 
REPERCUSSION, in Mechanics. See REFLECTION. 
ReyPERCUSSION, in Mufic, a frequent repetition of the 
ſame ſounds. n 
This often happens in the modulation, where the eſſen. 
tial chords of each mode, or of the harmonical triad, 
are to be ſtruck oftener than the reſt ; and of theſe three 
chords, the two extremes, 1. e. the final nd the pred. | 
minant one (which are properly the repercuſſions of each 
mode) oftener than the middle one. i 
REPERTORY, repertorium, a place wherein things ate 
orderly diſpoſed, fo as to be eaſily found when wanted. 
The indices of books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
matters ſought for are treated of. Common places are 
kind of repertories, very uſeful to the learned. 
RErERTORIVUM anatomicum, denotes a large hall near an 
amphitheatre of diſſections, where ſkeletons, both hu- 
man and brutal, are orderly preſerved. Such is the re- 
pertory in the French king's garden at Paris. 
REPETEND, in Arithmetic, 18 uſed for that part of an 
indeterminate or infinite decimal fraction, which is con- 
tinually repeated ad infinitum. © 
Thus in the indeterminate decimal fraction 317. 45 316 
316316, &c. the figures 316 are called the repetend. 
Theſe repetends often ariſe in the reduction of vulgar frac. 
tions to decimals, thus 3 = 0. 3333, &c. 4 = 0. 142857, 
142857, &c. 4+ = ©. 09 09, 09, Ke. 
Decimals of this kind are called repeating or circulating 


light 


. 


|  DECIMALS, on account of this continual repetition or 


ures. Infinite decimals are 
of two kinds, which may bo diſtinguiſhed by the general 
denominations of certain and uncertain. A certain inh- 
nite decimal is ſuch whoſe numerator runs into infinity 
by a continual repetition of one or more agures, as «44, 
& c. .033, &c. Uncertain decimals are ſuch, whoſe nu- 
merator goes on for ever without a conſtant circulation of 
figures. The effential difference between theſe two 
kinds is this; that the certain infinite decimals have a 
_ determinate, finite, and certain value, in that there is a 
certain determinate vulgar fraction, which expreſſes the 
true and complete value of that infinite decimal, whereas 
the uncertain have no ſuch finite and aſſignable value: 
and hence the reaſon of the names. 
REPETEND, Angle, is that where only one figure is repeat- 
ed, as in o. 3 3 3, &c. e e 
REPETEND, compound, is that where two or more figures 
are repeated, as in o. og 09, & c. or in o. 142857 142857, 
Decimals with repetends may always be reduced to vulgar 
fractions. For either the repetend begins with the dect- 
%%% ¶ ti POSE Mm, on 
If the repetend begins with the firſt place of decimals, 
or if the decimal is a pure circulate, make it the nume- 
rator of a vulgar fraction, and make the denominator 
conſiſt of as many g's as the repetend has figures; or if 
there be cyphers between the point and repetend, with as 
1 e to the right hand of the denominator, then 
will this vulgar fraction be equal to the decimal. 
Thus, if the repetend be ſingle, as in 0. 3 3 3 33 the 
vulgar fraction equal to it will be = = 4. So if the 
repetend be compound, as in 0. 09 09, &c. the equivalent 
vulgar fraction will = $$= & = rr. 
And in like manner o. 142857 142857, &c. = 
. 0 | / 
The reaſon is obvious from this conſideration, that the 
decimal o. 3 3 3, &c. is = 1 + ++ + 76553 &c. the 
ſum of which will be equal to 4; divided 1 * 
7 = 1; and ſo of the reſt, 
f the repetend does not begin with the firſt place of de- 
cimals, but at ſome place farther on towards the right, 
or if it be a mixed cireulate, as in the decimal 0.83333 
&c. where the repetend does not begin till the ſecond 
place of decimals, obſerve, that 0.8 3 3 3 + Kc. = 8 


circulation of the fame fi 


141857 
5559955 


* 


2 


| Habits are acquired by the frequent repetition of actions. 


| addedto the word in the ſecond, which it had not in 


R E | | 
. 


But 54 + 44+ , Kc. = ST = a before : therefore 


„ Wt 8 
Thus alſo if the decimal o. 2 27 27, Ke. were ropoſed, 
Wm dit rs X.386 + , Kc. And 

we ſhall find it = To 1 T6 760 rss AEST 097; 

15 1 1332 # , &c. being = 54 = x4,, the decimal will 


; reaſon of which is obvious from what has been faid. WP 

It may perhaps be worth while to obſerve, that if the 
numerator of a vulgar fraction be unity, and the deno- 
minator any prime number, except 2 and g, the decimal 
equal to the propoſed fraction will always be a reperend, 


of a number expreſſed by as many nines as the ' repetend | 
has figures z that is, if the repetend have fix figures, it 


hat if any prime number be called p, the ſeries 9999, 
ons prese as far as is neceſſary, will always be ahi. 
ſible by p, and the quotient will be the repetend of the 


decimal fraction = . For the management of deci- 


- REITERATION.. - 


.* x 


- Repetition is ſometimes uſed for REHEARSAL. | 


Schsol-philoſophers call the reper 


keck. | . 8 | 
mne in Mute, denotes a reiterating or playing 
orer again of 0 | 

be a whole ſtrain, or part of a ſtrain, or a double ſtrain. 
The repetition. is denoted by a character, called a RE- 
PEAT 3 which is varied fo as to expreſs the various cir- | 


＋ 


cumſtances of the repetition. 


ing the filence of this. 


Thus a fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, i. e. a dou- 
ble octave, or ſecond octave. „ 
REk PETITION, in Rhetoric, is a figure whereby the orator 

rehearſes the ſame word or phraſe over again. 

Of this there are two kinds. In the firſt, the word is re- 


Jeruſalem, who killeſt the prophets, &c. My God, my God, 
why haſt thau ir conn me ? : | ip 


colours more ſtrong and lively. 


word, of which we have an inſtance in the beginning of 
Cicero's firſt oration againſt Catiline : Nihilne te noctur- 


an admirable force and vehemence to the diſcourſe. 
Again, the ſame author: Quem ſenaius damndrit, quem 


eum vos ſententiis veſtris abſolvetis? Again, Non feram, 
non patiar, non finam. | | 


ſuch a manner, as that ſome new idea or character is 


the firſt, . 


is no ordinary perſon; and that nothing can diſtinguith 
him but the repetition of his own name: as if we ſhould 
ſay, he is Corydon, that is enough. By the ſame figure our 
Saviour ſpeaks, when he ſays: Let your language be yea, 
ea ; and hay, nay. See RECAPITULATION. 
REPLANTING, in Gardening, the act of PLANTING a 
ſecond time, Ber pron 


The gardeners uſe to diſplant their tulips every year, and | 
replant them. Lettuces muſt be diſplanted and replaryed | 
1 to make them head and knit. If ſtrawberries, 

| e. 


not diſplanted and rep/anted once in a few years, 
they. degenerate. | ft | Us 


REPLEADER, replacitare, in Law, is to plead over again | 


hat was once pleaded before. 


— 


5 tie Wt TW all ers 77. 
mals of this kind, ſee Malcolm * Arithmetic, book Y*| REPLETI1ON,, in the Canon Law, is where the revenue of a 


FS: SE W 
REPET ITION, repetitio, the reiterating of an action. See | 


tion of the fame nume-| 
' rical effect, in another place, the replication of that ef- 


the ſame part of a compoſition, whether it | 


tze ſame intervals, the ſame motions; in a word, the 
_ ſame ſong, which a firſt part had already gone over dur- 


REPETITION, rech, is alſo 2 doubling or trebling, Kc. of | 
an interval, or a reiteration of ſome concord or diſcord. | 


peated preciſely in the ſame ſenſe : as, Oh, Feruſalem, | 


Such repetitions have the ſame effect in diſcourſe, with | 
| ſecond ſtrokes of the pencil in painting; they render the | 


num prefidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, nihil tumor po- 
pulli, nihil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie minutiſſi-| 
mus habendi ſenatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque mo- 
verunt? Where the word nil ſo often reiterated gives | 


, ee AA e, fe | 


the propoſed decimal is = x5 +73 * 7 2 =| 


be g + 7 14 2 + 11 = +4 The 


- 


REpETITION, reply, is alſo uſed in mulic, when, after a. Surf of Jaw, . 1 5 
little filence, one part repeats or runs over the ſame notes, | If a perſon diſtrain another's goods or cattle for rent, or 
damage feſant, &c. the owner, upon giving ſecurity to 
the ſheriff, that he will proſecute his action againſt the 


| party diſtraining, and return - or cattle again, if 


Sometimes the orator begins again and again with the ſame 


| Populus R. damnirit, quem omnium exiſtimatio dumndrit, 


Iube ſecond kind of repetition, called wazxy, PLOCE, is a re- | 
FE. ru of the ſame word, in the ſame phraſe ; but in 


As, Corydon is always Corydon: Ex illo Corydon Cory- 
don ęſt tempore nobis; by which we ſignify, that Corydon | 


in 
* dillrained by another upon any cauſe ; having 


| Von.. IV. No 302. ; 


* 


Ir, by the miſconduct or inadvertence of the pleaders, 
the iſſue be joined on a fact totally immaterial,” or inſuf- 


_ cient to determine the right, ſo that the court upon the 


finding cannot know for whom judgment ought to be 


L given, the court will after verdict award a repleader, quod 


partes replacitent; unleſs it appears from the whole record 


that nothing material can poſhbly be pleaded in any ſhape * 


whatſoever, and then a repleader would be fruitleſs. 
And, whenever a repleader is granted, the pleadings muſt 


begin de novo at that ſtage of them, whether it be the 
plea, replication, or rejoinder, &c. wherein there ap- 


pears to have been the firſt defect, or deviation, from 
the regular courſe. | | Lage 


REPLEGIANDO  homine, writ de. See HomMiNE. 


| N ads 8-47 Ry REPLECGIARE di averiis, a writ brought by one whoſe 
inning at the firit place of decimals; and this repe- | * Ea * : e nga 

bg ace be 4 fabmultiple, or an aliquot fare | "296 Ae diftrained, and put in a pound, by another 3 

te upon ſecurity given the ſheriff to purſue, or anſwer the 


action at law againſt the diſtrainer. 


hl be a ſubmultiple of 999999 3 if four figures, it will NIE IE ION, in Medicine, a plenitude, or pLETHORS. 
be a ſubmultiple of 9999, &e. From whence it follows, 


Repletion is more dangerous than inanition,, Bleeding 


and diet are the great reſources when a perſon is incom- 


moded with a repletioͤn. 


ReeLETION is ſometimes alſo uſed where the ſtomach is 
overloaden with too much eating or drinking. The phy- 


ſicians hold all repletion prejudicial ;' but that of bread is 
of all others the worſt, „„ 


benefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or occupy the 


whole right or title of the graduate who holds them. 
When th rty 

by virtue of his degrees. In England, where benefices 
are not appropriated to degrees, repletion, ſtrictly ſpeaks 


ere is a repletion, the party can demand no more 


ing, has no P ace, | 5 
In France, fx hundred livres, or 451. ſterling per an- 


num, make a repletion, when the benefice is obtained 


otherwiſe than by a degree; and 300. per annum, when 
it is obtained by virtue of a degree. | 


REPLEVIN, Plevina, in Law, a remedy. granted on 2 dis ö 


ſtreſs; being a re-deliverance of the goods diſtrained to 
the firſt poſſeſſor, on ſecurity or pledges given by him to 
try the right with the diſtrainer, and anſwer him in the 


the ſeizure ſhall be adjudged good, may have a writ of 


replevin, or replegiari facias. See Dis razss and Re- 


PLEVY, ira. 


ſurety. See MAINPRISͤE. 


REPLEVISH, in Law, is to let one to mainpriſe, upon 
REPLEVY, replevie, in Law (from the Latin replægiare, 


to re- deliver to the owner upon pledges of ſurety), is the 
bringing of a writ of replevin, or replegiari facias, ifſu- | 
ing out of chancery, by him whoſe cattle or 19x are 


ſecurity to the ſheriff, that, on the delivery of the thing 
diſtrained, he will proſecute the action againſt the per- 
ſon who made the diſtreſs. ES | 


In the ſtat. 24 of Henry VIII. we read of canes replegi- | 
ati, or hounds replevied, in a caſe between the abbot of. 


St. Albans and Geoffery Childwic. EE. : 
Goods may be replevied two ways; viz. by writ, which 


is that uſed by the common law; and by plaint, which is 
that by ſtatute law, for the more ſpeedy 2 again the 
cattle and goods; and is brought in the ſheriff's court. 


Accordingly the ſtatute of Marlbridge (52 Hen. III. cap. 
21.) directs, that (without ſuing a writ out of chancery) 
the ſheriff, immediately upon complaint made to him, 


ſhall proceed to replevy the goods. And for the greater 


eaſe of the parties, it is farther provided by ſtatute 1 P. 
& M. cap. 12. that the ſheriff ſhall make at leaſt four 


deputies in each county, for the ſole purpoſe of making 
replevins. Upon application, therefore, either to the 
ſheriff, or one of his ſaid deputies, ſecurity is to be 


given, in purſuance of the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. 
7 cap. 2. I. That the party-replevying will purſue his 
action againſt the diſtreinor ; for which purpoſe he puts 
in plegios de proſtquenda, or pledges to proſecute ; and, 


2. That if the right be determined againſt him, he will 


return the diſtreſs again; for which purpoſe he is alſo 


bound to find plegios de retorno habendo. Beſides theſe 


ledges, which are merely diſcretiouary in the ſheriff, the 


atute 11 Geo, II. cap. 19. requires, that the officer, | 


ranting a replevin on a diſtreſs for rent, ſhall take a 
nd, with two ſureties, in a ſum of double the value of 
the goods determined; which bond ſhall be aſſigned to 
the avowant or perſon making cognizance, on requeſt 
made to the wer and if * Ds „may be ſued in the 
name of the aſſignee. The ſheriff, on receiving ſuch ſe- 
curity, is immediately, by his officers; to cauſe the chat» 
tels taken in —_— be reſtored into the ang = 
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demivolte. 


REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by officers or per- 


REPOSITION of the foreſt ( formed from re, and ponere, to 


| | , p: 
itn Ong us) 
N .* V | ” 4 74 . * 


the party diftrained upon; unleſs che diſtreinor claims a 


property in the goods ſo taken. If this be the caſe, the | 


party repleraing muſt ſue out a writ de PROPRIETATE 
robarda. But if no claim of property be put in, or if 

| (upon trial) the ſheriff's inqueſt determines it againſt the 
diſtreinor, then the ſheriff Is go the goods, if they 
be found within his county. hen the goods are deli- 
vered back to the N replevying, he is then bound to 
bring his action of replevin, which may be proſecuted in 
the county-court; but either party may remove it to the 

ſuperior courts. Blackſt. Comm. book iii. p. 147. 

REPLICATION, replicatio, in Logic, the aſſuming or uſing 
the ſame term twice in the ſame propoſition z otherwiſe 

called REDUPLICATION. 3 | ? 
Some philoſophers uſe the phraſe replicatio mundi, repli- 
cation of the world, for its converſion, or turning round. 
The human foul is ſaid to be in a place replicatively, re- 


plicative, when conceived to be all in the whole, and all | 


" } 


in every part thereof. 


' REPLICATION, in Law, is an exception of the ſecond de- 
gree, made by the plaintiff to the plea or firſt anſwer of 


the defendant. _ 8 ee 
The replication is particularly that which the plaintiff re- 
lies to the defendant's anfwer in chancery; and which 
is either general or ſpecial. The ſpecial is grounded upon 
matter ariſing out of the defendant's anſwer, &c. The 
eneral is ſo called from the general words therein uſed. 
See REJOINDER, and CONFESS and avoid. | 
REPOLON, in the Manege, is a DEMIVOL TE, the croupe 
in, cloſed at five times. The Italians are extremely fond 


of this ſort of manege. In making a demivolte, way | 
ride their horſes ſhort, ſo as to embrace or take in leſs | 


ground, and do not make way enough every time of the 


ſons appointed to viſit, examine, ſtate, or eſtimate, any 
thing. | 4; PO: | 5 | 
Damages, repairs, &c. are judged from the reports of ex- 
perienced perſons. Proviſions for perfons wounded are 
only granted on the reports of furgeons, &c. In caſes of 
rapes, a report of matrons is to be hat. 


ReyoRT, in Law, is a public relation, or bringing to me- 


mory, of caſes 1 argued, debated, reſolved, or 
adjudged, in any of the king's courts of juſtice, with the 
cauſe and reaſon of the ſame delivered by the judges. 


Theſe reports, which, in matters of conſequence and | 


nicety, the judges direct to be ſearched, are extant in a 


regular ſeries from the reign of king Edward the Second | 
incluſive z and from his time to that of Henry the Eighth | 


were taken by the prothonotaries, or chief ſcribes of the 
court, at the expence of the crown, and publiſhed annu- 
ally; whence. they are known under the denomination of 


| the. Year-books. And it is much to be wiſhed (ſays judge | 


Blackſtone) that this beneficial cuſtom had, under pro- 
per regulations, been continued to this day ; for though 
king James the Firſt, at the inſtance of lord Bacon, ap- 
pointed two reporters, with a handſome ſtipend, for this 
- Purpoſe, yet that wiſe inſtitution was ſoon neglected ; 
and from the reign of Henry the Eighth to the preſent 


time, this taſk has been executed by many private and 


cotemporary hands; who ſometimes through haſte and 
inaccuracy, ſometimes through miſtake and want of ſkill, 


have publiſhed very crude and imperfect (perhaps contra- 
dictory) accounts of one and the ſame determination. | 


Some of the moſt valuable ancient reports are thoſe pub- 
liſhed by lord chief juſtice Coke, which are ſo highly 


eſteemed, that they are generally cited without the au- 


thor's name. The reports of judge Croke are alſo cited 
in a particular manner, by the name of thoſe princes in 
whole reigns the caſes reported in his three volumes were 
determined, viz. queen Elizabeth, king James, and 
Charles the Firſt, as well as by the number of each vo- 
lume. Blackſt. Com. book i. p. 71, &c, | 


When the chancery, or any other court, refers the ſtating | 


of ſome caſe, or comparing an account, &c. to a maſter 


in chancery, or other referee, his certificate therein is | 


alſo called a report. 


ReyorTs, in Military Matters, are daily, weekly, and 


monthly reports of the ſtate of the companies or regi- 
ments, relative to their being preſent or abſent, on duty, 
ſick, confined, c. | | e 
REPORT, pinion of. See PINION. 


REPOSE, in Poetry, &c. See ResT, Pavusr, &c. 
_ Regvyoss, in Painting, is applied to certain maſles, or large 


{yſtems or aſſemblages of light and ſhade ; which, being 


well conducted, prevent the confuſion of objects and | 


figures; by engaging and taking up the eye ſo as it can- 
not attend to the other parts of the painting for ſome 
time; and thus leading it to conſider the ſeveral groups | 
gradoal'y, and, as it were, to proceed from ſtage to 
age. 15 | 
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E lay again), an act whereby certain grounds, before made 


putlieu, are, upon a ſecond wiew, laid to the fore 


again. | „ 
Nil rien, in Surgery, the REDUCTION of a bone. 
REPOSITORY, repeſitorium, a ſtore-houſe or place where 
things are laid up, and kept. In which ſenſe we ſay, the 
re e of the Royal Society, &c. See Mustun. 
REPRE ENSION, in Rhetoric. See PARRHESIA., 
REPRESENTATION, repr &ſentatio, in the Drama, the 
exhibitio#6f a theatrical piece; including the ſcenes, ma 
chines, recitation, &c.” | | 
Sir Richard Steele's principle is, that the deſign of a play 
is not to be read, but wary raph ſo that it is on the tape, 
not in the preſs, it is to be judged of; and that the pit, 
not the public, are the proper judges. | 
REPRESENTATIVE, one that e or ſupplies the 
e of another; and is inveſted with his right and au- 
thority. * A ab 4 8% 
The word repreſentative is equivalent to procurator or 
roxy. r Wie 148 | 
e commons are the people's repreſentatives in parlia- 
ment, ' 3 2 2385 
There is this defect in the conſtitution of our parliament; 
that whereas all Engliſhmen who have conſiderable eſtates 
ought not to be taxed without their own conſent in par. 
liament, by themſelves, or their repreſentatives 3 copy- 
holders, whites ſome have a hated pounds a year, 
have no voice in the eleCtion of knights of the ſhire. See 
PARLIAMENT. _ a Ia . 
REPRESENTATIVE power, in Metaphyſics, a term intro- 
| duced by Leibnitz, to ſignify that power of the human 
ſoul, by which it repreſents to itſelf the univerſe, accord. 
Fg ing to the ſituation of the body in the univerſe. 
Wolfius calls this power vis repreſentativa, to denote. its 
being an active power, or rather a force actually exerting 
| itſelf. For he expreſly ſays, quod vis con/iſlat in continuo 
agendi conatu. And he thinks that from this principle of 
a vis ee nv, every phenomenon of the human 
mind may be accounted for. See his Pſycholog. Ration. 
J og Lo Oe . 
But it may be preſumed, that many will find this princi- 
ple too obſcure to be admitted. PE 1 
When it is ſaid, that our ideas are repreſentative of things 
without us, or of the univerſe; it may be aſked in what 
ſenſe this is to be, underſtood ? Do they repreſent it, 1. 
As a picture does its original? Or, 2. As an effect of a 
cauſe ? Or, 3. As a fign repreſents the thing ſignified ? 
The firſt opinion is exploded in part by Locke and the 
Carteſians, and totally by Dr. Berkeley, late biſhop of 
Cloyne. The ſecond is admitted b Hobbes, but denied 
by Leibnitz himſelf, and the idealiſts. The third ſhould 
ſeem to be the opinion of Leibnitz, but he is not ſuffici- 
ently explicit. 0 . N 
Dr. Berkeley admits ideas to be ſigns; but, according to 
him they are arbitrary ſigns, depending on the immediate 
will of the Deity: hence the viſual language; and ideas 
only ſignify or agel each other, and ſpirits; but not 
bodies, the exiſtence of which is totally unknown. 
REPRIEVE, or REYRIVE, from reprendre, to take back, 
in Law, a ſuſpending or deferring the execution of the 
law upon a priſoner, for the preſent time. 
A reprieve is properly a warrant from the king, for ſuſ- 
pending the execution of a perſon condemned, _ 
This may be, firſt, ex arbitrio judicis, either before or af- 
ter judgment; as, where the judge is not ſatisfied with 
the verdict, or the evidence is ſuſpicious, or the indict- 
ment inſufficient, or he is doubtful, whether the offence 
be within clergy ; or ſometimes, if it be a ſmall felony, 
or any favourable circumſtances appear in the criminals 
character, in order to give room to apply to the crown 
for either an abſolute or conditional 6a! en "Theſe ar- 
bitrary reprieves may be granted or taken off by the juſ- 
tices of gaol-delivery, although their ſeſſion be finiſhed, 
and their commiſſion expired; but this rather by com- 
mon ufage than by ſtri& right. Reprieves may allo be ex 
neceſſitate legis, as where a woman is capitally convicted, 
and pleads her pregnancy; which is referred to a jury of 
MATRONS. Another cauſe of regular reprieve is, if the 
offender become non compos between the judgment and 
the award of execution. See LUNaTic. | 
REPRIMAND, a ſharp authoritative reproof. Such a per- 
ſon was reprimanded in court by the bench, &c. 
REPRISALS, or REerR17ZALS, repreſalia, in the Civil Law, 
a right which princes have to retake from their enemics 
ſuch things as they unjuſtly detain from them; or other 
things equivalent thereto, oy | 
The word is formed from the Italian repreſaglia, which 
ſignifies the ſame thing. 5 | 
Vhen a place is taken or held from a prince, he ſeizes 
another by way of repriſal. Sometimes he takes men of 
the oppoſite party, by right of repriſals. 
The Romans called this CLARIGATIO; and the os 
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prince ſometimes 
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had ſomething like it under the name of Ax DROLEPSI a. | 
EPRISALS is alſo uſed for a letter or permiſhon which a 


gives a ſubject, upon a full cognizance 
of the cauſe; authorizing him to retake from the firſt 
perſons he meets of the oppoſite party, as many effects 
as make an equivalent to what have been violently forced 
from him, and for which the oppoſite prince has refuſed 
to do him juſtice. _ 1 75 Co ah as 

Theſe permiſhons are alſo called LETTERS of marque, or 


mart; and in the ſtat. 2) Edw. III. law of marque; in| 


regard a perſon denied juſtice in another man's territory, 


R 
. 


redrefſes himſelf by goods belonging to men in that ter- 
fitory.. | i 


EPRISAL is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with RECay- | 
ION. N 


EPRISE, or fl „ a m 
chant-ſhip, which, having been taken by a corſair, priva- 


teer, or other enemy, is retaken or recovered by a veſſel 


When a veſſel thus retaken has been twenty-fours in the | 
hands of the enemy, it is deemed a lawful prize. If the | 


of the contrary party. 


The word is French, and ſignifies a reſumption or retak- | 


ing. 


reprixe have been made within twenty-four hours, the 


veſſel is to be reſtored to the proprietor, with every thing 
therein, upon his allowing one third to the veſſel who 
made the repre. 42 


If the reprzze have been abandoned by the enemy, either 
in a tempeſt, or from any other cauſe, before it have 


ReyRISE, in the 


been led into any port, it is to be reſtored to the pro- 
prietor. | | go | 


* recommenced. Thus we ſay to give breath to a horſe 


REPRIVE. See RRPRIE VZ. 
REPROBATION, reprobatio, in 


upon the four corners of the volte with only one 
that is, all with one breath. 


charges, penſions, fees of ſtewards or bailiffs, &c. The 
manor of Doll yields 400. per annum, v/tra reprizas, be- 
ſides all reprizes. Vo „ 


RE PYRIZE, in the commerce by ſea, a mer- | 


Manege, is a leſſon repeated, or a manege 


repriſe, | 


REPRIZES, in Law, are deductions, drawbacks, or duties | 
paid yearly out of a manor, or lands. Such are. rent- | 


Theology, a decree or re- | 
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ever part the worm is cut. In order to try this, Mr. Bos 
nett entered on a courſe of many experiments on the 
water-worms which have this property. Theſe are, at 
their common growth,. from two. or three. inches long, 


and of a browniſh colour, with a caſt of reddiſh. From 


one of theſe worms he cut off the head and tail, taking 
from each extremity only a ſmall piece of a twelfth of an 
inch in 1 but neither of theſe pieces were able to 
reproduce what was wanting. They both periſhed in about 
twenty-four hours; the tail firſt, and afterwards the head. 
As to the body of the worm from which theſe pieces 
were ſeparated, it lived as well as before, and ſeemed in- 
deed to ſuffer 2 by the loſs, the head-part being 
immediately uſed as if the head was thereon, beg the 
creature's way into the mud. There are beſides this, two 
other points in which the reproduction will not take place; 
the one of theſe is about the fifth or ſixth ring from the 
head, and the other at the ſame diſtance from the tail; and 


in all probability the condition of the great artery in theſe 


parts is the cauſe of this. 5 3 
What is ſaid of the want of the reproductive power of 
theſe parts, relates only to the head and tail ends; for as 


to the body, it feels 1 little inconvenience from the 
loſs of what is taken o 


| „and very ſpeedily N | 
thoſe parts. Where then does the principle of life reſide - 


in ſuch worms, which, after having their heads cut off, 


will have not only the ſame motions, but even the incli- 


nations that they had before? and yet this»difficulty is 


very ſmall, compared to ſeveral others, which at the ſame 


time offer themſelves to our reaſon. Is this wonderful 
reproduction of parts only a natural conſequence of the 


laws of motion, or is 


ere lodged in the body of the 


creature a chain of minute buds or ſhoots, a ſort of little 


embryos, already formed and placed in ſuch parts where 
the reproductions are to begin? Are theſe worms only 
mere machines, or are they, like more perfect animals, 
a ſort of compound, the Tai of whoſe motions are 

actuated or regulated by a ſort of ſoul? And if they 


have themſelves ſuch a principle, how is it that this prin- 


ciple is multiplied, and is found in every ſeparate piece? 


Is it to be granted, that there are in theſe worms not a 


ſingle ſoul (if it is to be ſo called) in each, but that each 


ſolve, which God has taken from all eternity to puniſh contains as . ſouls as there are pieces capable of re- 


ſinners, who ſhall die in impenitence. ? 4 r perfect animals? Are we to believe with Mal- 
Reprobation ſtands in direct oppoſition to election. | pight, that theſe ſorts of worms are all heart and brain 


Divines hold it a ſymptom of reprobation when a ſinner is : 
hardened ſo as not to feel any fyrther remorſe or miſgiv- | knew that it was ſo, we ſhould know in reality but very 
ings of conſcience... LT INT | a little the more for knowing it; and it ſeems after all, that 
The caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of reprobation, pofitive | in caſes of this kind we are only to admire the works of 
and negative. ES. e Ii | the great Creator, and fit down in filence | __ 
RxrROBATTON, poſitive, is that whereby God is ſuppoſed | The nice ſenſe of feeling in ſpiders has been much talked 
to create men with a poſitive and abſolute reſolution to of by naturaliſts; but it appears that theſe worms have 
damn them eternally. ; $5. apa Et Das |; yet omewhat more ſurpriſing 1 them in regard to this | 
This opinion of reprobation is countenanced by St. Au- | particular. If a piece of hick) ok any other ſubſtance, 
be brought near them, they do not ſtay for its touching 


guſtine, and others of the fathers z and is ſtrongly main- | | 
tained by Calvin, and moſt of his followers. Something | them, but begin to * * friſk about as ſoon as it 
like it is alſo found in the thirty-nine articles of the ft de comes towards them. ere want, however, ſome far- 
of England; but it is now generally exploded, as inju- ther experiments to aſcertain whether this be really ow- 
rious to the juſtice of Gd. 1 | ng to feeling or to fight; for though we can diſcover no 
REPROBATION, negative or conditional, is that whereby | diſtinct organs of fight in theſe creatures, yet they ſem 
God, though he creates all men with a ſincere deſire to | affected by the light of the ſun or a candle, and always 
friſk about it in the ſame manner at the approach of ei- 


ſave them, and furniſhes them with the neceſſary means bou | 
thereto, ſo that all may be ſaved, if they will; yet ſees ranks nay even the moon-light has ſome effect upon 
ds 92 8 | | | 


there are ſeveral who will not do it, with the aids he| t Z a BED 5 
ſhall afford them, how powerful ſoever; and ſees, at the | A wig of willow, poplar, or many other trees being 
planted in the earth, takes root, and becomes a tree, every 


| fame time, my would do it with certain other aids, | 
piece of which will in the ſame manner produce other 


from one end to the other? This may be, but yet if we 


8 138 he ſees, but will not give them. O altitude / &c. | 


E PRODUCTION, reproductis, the act whereby a thing | 


is produced anew, or grows a ſecond time. 


| It is very well known, that trees an 3 
. raiſed from 9 and cuttings; and ſome late obſervations 
at there are ſome animals which have the 


Ihe polype was the 
had ſcarce time to wonder at the diſcovery Mr. Trembley 


When the ſtock of an oak, a fruit-tree, or the like, is 
out off ſhort, it reproduces an infinity of young ſhoots. 


By reproduction is uſually underſtood the reſtoration of a | 


thing before exiſting, and ſince . - 


have ſhewn, 
ſame property. 


x 


firſt inſtance we had * this ; but we 


had made, when Mr. Bonett diſcovered the ſame pro- 


perty in 2 ſpecies of water-worm. See PoLyPE and 


there are ſome which ſeem to poſſeſs this quality in ſo | 


Water-Worm.  _ — | 
Amongſt the plants which may be raiſed from cuttings, 


eminent a degree, that the ſmalleſt portion of them will 
become a complete tree again. See PLANT. 


© It deferves enquiry, whether or not the great author of 


nature, when he ordained that certain inſects, as theſe 


Er allowed them this N of being reproduced 


polypes and worms, ſhould reſemble thoſe plants in that 


the ſame degree; or, which is the ſame thing, whe- 


ther this reproduction will or will not take place in what- 


plants are te be | 


trees. The caſe is the ſame with theſe worms; they are 


cut to pieces, and theſe ſeveral pieces become perfect 


animals; and each of theſe may be again cut into a num- 

ber of pieces, each of which will in the ſame manner 
produce an animal. It had been ſuppoſed by ſome that 
theſe worms were oviparous; but Mr. Bonett, on cutting 


one of them to pieces, having obſerved a ſlender ſub- 


ſtance, reſembling a ſmall filament, to move at the end 
of one of the pieces, ſeparated it, and on examining it 
with glaſſes, found it to be a perfect worm of the ſame 


form with its parent, which lived and grew larger ina 


vefſel of water into which he put it. Theſe ſmall bodies 
are eaſily divided, and very readily complete themſelves _ 


again, a day uſually ſerving for the production of a head 
to the part that wants one, and in general the ſmaller 


and flenderer the worms are, the ſooner they complete 
themſelves after this operation. When the bodies of the 
large worms are examined by the microſcope, it is very 
eaſy to ſee the appearance o the young worms alive and 


moving about within them; but it requires great preciſion 


and exactneſs to be certain of this; ſince the ramifica- 
tions of rhe great artery have very much the appearance 
of young worms, and they are kept in a ſort of conti- 
nual motion by the ſyſtoles and diaſtoles of the ſeveral 
portions of the artery which ſerve as ſo many hearts. It 

| | | . 18 
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ten are broken into two pieces, by the reſiſtance of ſome 
hard piece of mud, which they enter; and they are ſub- 
ject to a diſeaſe, a kind of gangrene, rotting off the ſe- 


it, had they not this ſurpriſing property. 
This worm was a ſecond inſtance, after the polype, of | 


| REPRODUCTIVE {fem of preſervation. See AxNIHI- 


have this power of recovering their loſt parts. The earth 
affords us ſome already diſcovered to grow in this manner | 
from their cuttings, and theſe not leſs deſerving our ad- 
miration than thoſe of the water; the common earth- 
worms are of this kind. Some of theſe worms have been 
divided into two, others into three or four pieces, and 


firſt, ſecond, or third articulation. In thoſe caſes, the 
reproduction is very rare, if things continue as they are. 


off parts of their own body for the reproduction of more 


to recover the loſt parts, if it do recover them at all, is 
_ owing to its thickneſs ; ſince we always find in that ſpe- 
cies of worms which ſucceeds beſt of all, that thoſe 
which are thinneſt always recover their parts much ſooner | 
than the others. | 


part ſuffers greatly more than the fore part in the cutting, 
for it always twiſts itſelf about a long time, as if actu- 
ated by ftrong convulſions ; whereas the head uſually | 
_ crawls away without the appearance of any great unea- | 
ſineſs. 5 55 „ 4 
The reproduction of ſeveral parts of LO BST ERS, CRABS, | 
K⸗c. makes alſo one of the great curioſities in natural 
5 hiſtory. That, in lieu of an organical part of an animal 
broken off, another ſhall ariſe perfectly like it, may ſeem 
_ inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem of generation, where 
the animal is ſuppoſed to be wholly formed in the egg. 
Vet has the matter of fact been well atteſted by the fiſh- 
ermen, and even by ſeveral virtuoſos, who have taken 
the point into examination, r M. de Reaumur, 


time afterwards; that is, a part of a leg ſhoots out, con- 
fiſting of four articulations, the firſt whereof has two 
claws as before; ſo that the loſs is entirely repaired. 

If a lobſter's leg be broken off by deſign at the fourth or 
fifth articulation, what is thus broken off always comes 


is very certain, that what we force in regard to theſe ani- | 
mals by our operations, is done alſo naturally every day 

in the brooks and ditches where they live. A curious 
' obſerver will find in theſe places many of them without | 
heads or tails, and ſome without either; as alfo other 
fragments of various kinds, all which are then in the act a 
of completing themſelves; but Whether accidents have 


reduced them to this ſtate, or they thus purpoſely throw 


animals, is not eaſy to determine. They are plainly li- 
able to many accidents, by which they loſe the ſeveral, 


N of their body, and muſt periſh very early, if wy | 


ad not a power of 'reproducing what was loſt ; they of- 


veral parts of their bodies, and muſt inevitably periſh by 


the ſurpriſing power in an animal of recovering its mo 
eſſential parts, when loſt ; but nature does not ſeem to 
have limited her beneficence in this reſpe& to theſe two 
creatures; Mr. Bonett tried the ſame oy pe on an- 
other ſpecies of water-worm, differing from the former 
in being much thicker : this kind of worm, when di- 
vided in the ſummer ſeaſon, very often ſhews the ſame 


property; for if it be cut into three or four pieces, the | 
pieces will lie like dead for a long time, but afterwards 
will move about again, and will be found in this ſtate of | 
reſt to have recovered a head, or a tail, or both. After 
recovering their parts, they move very little, and accord- | 


ing to this gentleman's experiments, ſeldom live = 226 
than a month. eh, | | 


It ſhould ſeem that the more difficult ſucceſs of this laſt | 


kind of worm, after cutting, and the long time it takes 


The water-inſeQs alſo are not the only creatures which 


ſonie of theſe pieces, after having paſſed two or three 


months without any appearance of life or motion, have 
then began to reproduce a head or tail, or both. The re- 


production of the anus, after ſuch a ſtate of reſt, is no 


long work; a few days do it; but it is otherwiſe with | 
the head, that does not ſeem to perform its functions in 
the divided pieces, till about ſeven months after the ſe- | 


paration. It is to be obſerved, that in all theſe opera- 
tions both on earth and water-worms, that the hinder 


and M. Perrault, whoſe {kill and exactneſs in things of 
this nature will 12 be queſtioned. The legs of lob- 
ſters, &c. conſiſt each of five articulitions : now, when 


any of the legs happen to break by any accident, as in | 
walking, &c. which frequently happens, the fracture is 
always found to be in a part near the fourth articulation 


and what they thus loſe, is precifely reproduced in ſome 


again; but it is not fo, if the fracture be made in the 


But what is exceedingly ſurpriſing is, that they do not; 


for, upon viſiting the lobſter maimed in theſe barren and | 


unhappy articulations, at the end of two or three days, 


all the other articulations are found broken off to the | 


fourth; and it is ſuſpected they have performed the ope- 


ration on themſelves, to make the reproduction of a leg 


ward with the reſt. 


row the whole length of the worm; with whi 


of muſcles that extend the plicæ, or folds. 


| any ſuch thing as a real republic, 1, e. a ſtrictly 2 
N | | a 
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The part reproduced is not only perfectly like that re. 
trenched, but alſo, in a certain ſpace of time, grows 
equal to it. Hence it is, that we-frequently ſce-lobſters, 
which. have their two big legs unequal, and that in all 


proportions. This ſhews the ſmaller leg to-be'a new 


one. i RES 49,21 ; | | 
A part thus reproduced being broken, there is a ſecond 
reproduction. The ſummer, which is the only ſeaſon of 


the year when the lobſters eat, is the moſt favourable 


time for the reproduction. It is then performed in four 
or five weeks; whereas it takes up eight or nine months 
in any other ſeaſon. © | e 
The ſmall legs are ſometimes reproduced, but more rarely, 
as well as more ſlowly, than the great ones: the horns 
do the ſame. Vide Mem. Acad. Roy. Scienc. ann. 1712, 
p. 295. Hiſt. p. 45. ſeq. item. _ p- 31. 
The experiment is moſt eaſily tried on the common crab. 


REPROOF, objurgatio, in Rhetoric, is diſtinguiſhed from 


INVECTIVE. . 


LATION. 


REP-SILVER, money anciently paid by ſervile tenants to 
their lord, to be quit of the duty of reaping his corn. 
REPTILES, formed from repo, I creep, in Natural Hiſtory, 


a kind of animals ſo denominated: from their creeping 
or advancing on the belly. Or, reptiles are diſtinctly a 


genus of animals and inſets, which, inſtead of feet, 


reſt on one part of the body, while they advance for- 


Such are earth-worms, ſnakes, &c. Indeed, many of 


the ordinary claſs of reptiles have feet, only thoſe very 


ſmall, and the legs ſhort in proportion to che bulk of the 


body. 


Naturaliſts obſerve great contrivance for the motion of 


reptiles. Thus, particularly in the earth-worm, Dr. Wil- 


lis tells us, the whole body is only a chain of annular 
muſcles; or, as Dr. Derham ſays, it is only one conti- 


nued ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres whereof, by be- 


ing contracted, render each ring narrower and longer 


than before; by which means it is enabled, like the worm 
of an augre, to bore its paſſage into the earth. Its rep- 
tile motion __ allo be explained by a wire wound on a 


cylinder, which, when ſtripped off, and one end extend- 
ed, and held faſt, will bring the other nearer it. So the 
earth-worm having ſhot out or extended its body (which 
is formed with a wreathing) it takes hold by thoſe ſmall 


feet it hath, and ſo contracts the hinder part of its body. 
Dr. Tyſon adds, that, when the fore part of the body is 


ſtretched out and applied to a plane at a diſtance, the 


hind part, relaxing and ſhortening, is eaſily drawn to- 


ward it as a centre. af ee Eo 
The little feet of this creature are diſpoſed in a 3 
ch, 


ſo many hooks, it faſtens down ſometimes this, and ſome- 
times that, part of the body to the plane, and at the 
ſame time ſtretches out, or drags after it, another. 
The creeping of ſerpents is effected after a ſomewhat dif- 


| ferent manner, there being a difference in their ſtructure; 
in that theſe laſt have a compages of bones articulated to- 
n | 7 | 


The body here is not drawn together, but, as it were, 


complicated, part of it being applied on the rough ground, 
and the reſt ejaculated and (ſhot from it; which, being 

ſet on the ground in its turn, brings the other after it, 
The ſpine of the back, variouſly wreathed in theſe crea- 
| tures, has the ſame effect in leaping, as the foints of the 


feet in other animals; they making their leaps by means 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, reptiles conſtitute an order of ani- N 
mals under the claſs of amphibia; the characters of which 


are, that they breathe through the mouth by means of 
lungs only, and are furniſhed with four feet. To this 

order belong four genera, viz. the TORTOISE, FROG, 
dragon, or DRACO, and lizard, or LACERTA, and eighty- 


two ſpecies. Linnæus has referred moſt of thoſe ani- 


mals, which others have denominated reptiles, to the or- 


der of /erpents, and claſs of vermes, or worms. 


REPTILE is likewiſe uſed, abuſively, for plants which creep 


on the earth, or on other plants, as wanting ſtrength of 
ſtalk to ſuſtain themſelves. | ee 
Such are cucumbers, melons, &c. ſuch alſo are ivy, the 

vine, and bryony. eee VVV 


REPUBLIC, reſpublica, commonwealth, a popular ſtate or 


government z or a nation where the body, or only a part 
of the people, have the government in their own An 
When the body of the people is poſſeſſed of the ſupreme 
power, this is called a DEMOCRacy. When the fupreme 
power is lodged in the hands of a part of the people, it 
is then an ARIS TOCRACY. e E 
The celebrated republics of antiquity are thoſe of Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage. At preſent, there is ſcarce 
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fate. Indeed, 'the Venetians and Genoeſe call their 


3 ſtates republics ; but their government is apparently oli- 


archic. 


he Dutch come the neareſt She der of 46d Aub 


lie; yet they are _— defective, at leaſt in the ſenſe and 
ſeverity where with 1 
See SrArEs- general. | Bo | Ts, 
| 2 a eh of M. St. Evremont, that, if the Dutch 
love the republican form, it is more for the ſake of their 
trade than of their liberty. ' 13. 
Holland, which is compoſed of about fifty republics, all 
different from one another, may be conſidered as à con- 
federate republic; which is à convention by which ſe- 
veral petty ſtates agree to become members of a larger 
one, which they intend to eſtabliſh, In this view, Ger- 
many, which conſiſts of free cities, and of petty ſtates, 
ſubject to different princes, and the Swiſs cantons, are 
conſidered in Europe as perpetual republics, 
REPUSLIc 4 letters is a phraſe uſed in ſpeaking collec- 
tively of the 
There is a journal, begun in Holland by M. Bayle, and 
continued by M. Bernard, conſiſting of extracts of books 
printed in the courſe of -the year, called Nouvelles de la 
| Republique des Lettres, News from the Republic of 
Letters. | 5 


divorcing. See Divoxcx. 


REPULSION, repulfio, in Phyfics, the act of 4 REPELLING | RESCEIT of homage, receptio homagii, denotes the lord's re- 


ceiving homage of his tenant, at his admiſſion to the 


power, whereby natural bodies, under certain circum- 
ſtances, mutually fly from each other. i 


|  Rejulhon is the counter-part to attraction. Attraction 
only reaches to a little diſtance; where that terminates, 
there | repulſion commences. See Alx and Coup RES- 


%o Ww. e eee e e ee e 
Indeed, we meet with many obvious inſtances of repul- 


_ fon among bodies, as between water and oil, and, in ge- 


neral, between water and all unctuous bodies; between 


mercury and iron, as alſo between the particles of duſt, | 


Thus, if a fat body, lighter than water, be laid on the | 


_ ſurface thereof, or if a piece of iron be laid on mercury, 
the ſurface of the fluid will be deprefſed about the bodies 
laid on it. This is a plain indication of * z as the 


riſng up of the fluid about the ſurfaces of other incum- | 


bent bodies is of attraction. 1 1 


In the latter caſe, the fluid is ſuſpended, by an attractive | 
power, above the level, and kept from 2 by its gra- 
he repelling 


vity: in the former, a depreſſion is made by 
power, which the liquor, notwithſtanding its gravity, can- 
not run down into, and fill up. Fee 1940] 
Upon this depend all the phenomena of very light glaſs 


bubbles floating on water, about which, when clean, the | 
water riſes; but when greaſed, the water finks into | 


channel all around them. Hence alſo it is, that, in a 


glaſs-veſſel of water, the fluid ſtands higher all about the | 


edges near the glaſs than towards the middle; but when 
the glaſs is filled till the water run down on all ſides, then 


it ſtands higher at the middle than at the fides. Hence, 


alſo, in a glaſs not full of water, a clean glaſs bubble al- 


ways runs to the fide, by reaſon the preflure, which is | 
upon it towards the middle, is partly taken off by the at- 
_ .titractive force wherewith the water is raiſed near the | 
 _F£dge. If the glaſs be fo full as to be ready to run over, 


the bubble returns from the fide towards the middle, the 
force wherewith the water is raiſed in the middle taking 
off part of the preſſure. | bot? | 


Juſt the reverſe happens if the bubble be 8 


_ Cauſe there the force, whereby the water and the bubble 
repel each other, is greateſt where the water is higheſt. 
Two clean bubbles and two greaſy ones always run to- 
wards each other, as being attracted; and a greaſy and 
a clean one always fly each other, as being repelled. 


5 REQUEST, in Law, a ſupplication or petition preferred to 
| a prince, or court of juſtice, begging relief in ſome cOn- l 
 Tcionable caſes, where the common law grants no imme- 


diate redreſs. Rog.) | E 
The term requeſt is now, ſince the inſtitution of chancery, 
much diſuſed ; together with the court of reque/ts, where 
requgſis were cognizable. | A Ns 
In France, requetts civiles, civil requeſts, ſtill obtain for 
the annulling of contracts, &c. made by ſurprize. 


They have eighty maſters of requeſts to take cognizance of 


cauſes between the officers of the crown, the ſervants of 
the houſhold, &c. 


Requesrs, court of. See CounT of requeſts, and Covar | 


e conſcience. | 75 i 
Requesr, in N is when the dogs have loſt the 
QUEST or track of the beaſt, and muſt requeſt, or queſt 


it a 7 They ſay, to: call to the requeſt, come to the re- 

queſt, &c. 5 2 

10 requeſt the game is chiefly uſed, when, after having 
Vol. IV. Ne 303, | Kt A 


me, Carthage, 8&c. were republics. | 
0! 41599. 7077 |RERE county. See Ries count. Ha. 
RxxR fiefs, a name given in the Scotch laws to. thoſe fiefs 


whole body of the people of ſtudy and | 


run it down the night before, they ſeek it again the nent 
morning with the bloodhound, or the like. 
REQUIEM, a maſs ſung in the Romiſh church for the reſt 
of the ſoul of a perſon deteaſed. 4 


It is thus called, becauſe the introit begins with, Requiem 
eternam dona eis, Domine, &c. | | 


which were held by inferior tenants or feudatories, who 


by military ſervice. | | 
RERE ward, arreire-garde. See REAR, and GuanD. | 
RES, thing. See REALITVY, Exs, Ess, SUBSTANCE, 
Res mancipi. See ABALIENATION. 
Res naturales. See NATURALS. . 
Rs non naturales, &c. See Nox naturals, &c. 


a third perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe formerly com- 
menced between other two. | | 


years, and he makes default; in ſuch caſe he in the re- 


verſion may come in and pray to be received, to defend 
the land, and to plead with the demandant. 


verſion may come into court, and pray to be received in a 
ſuit againſt his particular tenant. | 

lands. | 

cut or divide again, in the Civil Law, an action intended 
for the annulling or ſetting aſide of any deed, contract, 
or the like. | | 


the juſt value, is a good cauſe of reſciſſion. | 


more properly given to the action brought for Cre] 


fora: 


properly a reſcous in fact. If one diſtrain beaſts for da- 
mage feaſant in his ground, and as he drives them along 


owner's houſe, and he with-holds them there, and will 


in law. 


in miſdemeanors, a miſdemeanor. By the ſtat. 16 Geo. 


felony with any arms, inſtruments of eſcape or diſguiſe, 
without the knowledge of the gaoler, or any way to af- 


tranſportation for ſeven years. And by the ſtatutes 25 
Seo. II. cap. 37. and 27 Geo. II. cap. 1 8 to reſcue, or 
attempt to reſeue, any perſon committed for murder, or 


« 


_ perpetual impriſonment and forfeiture of goods, and of 
the profits of lands during life. 5 
He that commits a reſcue or reſcous, is called the reſcuſſor. 


called breve de reſcuſſu. 


ſome difficult queſtion or point of 
cifion thereof, - | 5 
The civil and canon laws are full of ſuch re/cripts. 


law, to ſerve as a de- 


. „ ; . 4 
a community, it was called a pragmatic ſanction. 


ginning with theſe words, Signtficauit nobis dilectus filius, 
&c. | | | 2 £ 
They never obtained either in England or France; when 


churches; but were declared abuſive. Et 


on the meaſures they were to take in certain nice and dif- 
ficult caſes; and the anſwers returned by the emperors 
on ſuch conſultations, were called reſcripts. Theſe had 


not, indeed, the full force of laws; but they were deem- 
ed a ſtrong * or preſumption. | 


| cultivated the lands under the chief feudatories, who held 


RESCEIT, receptio, in Law, an admiſſion or receiving of 


As, where an action is brought againſt a tenant for life or i 


REsCE1T is ſometimes alſo applied to an admittance of plea, 
| I | - though the controverſy be only between two. He in re- 
= REPUDIATION, repudium, in the Civil Law, the act of | 


RESCISSION, re{ciffo, formed of re, and ſcindo, d. d. 7 


A thing's being found damaged, or fold at above double - 


The deed or contract thus annulled, or reſcinded, is ſome- 
times called a reſciſſory; though that denomination be 


or ſetting it aſide; which is properly called acilie reſciſ- 
 RESCOUS, or Rxscux, reſcuſſus, in Law, an illegal tak- 
ing away, and ſetting at liberty, a diſtreſs taken, or a 
| perſon arreſted, by proceſs, or courſe of law. This is 
the highway towards the E they enter into the 
not deliver them upon demand ; this detainer is a reſcous = 


Reſeous, in matters relating to treaſon, is deemed trea- 
| ſon; and in matters concerning felony, is felony ; and 


II. cap. 31. to aſſiſt a priſoner in cuſtody for treaſon or 


ſiſt ſuch priſoner to attempt an eſcape, though no eſcape | 
be actually made, is felony, and ſubjects the offender to 


for any of the offences enumerated in that act, or the 

black act, 9 Geo. I. cap. 22. is ſelony without benefit 

of clergy. The reſcue of a priſoner from any of the 

_ king's ſuperior courts of juſtice in Weſtminſter-hall, or 
at the alles, without ſtriking a blow, is puniſhed with 


REescovs. is alſo uſed for a writ. which lies for this act, 


RESCRIPT, re/cr:ptum, an anſwer delivered by an empe- | 
ror, Or a POPC, when conſulted N on 
t | 


When the reſcript was made in anſwer. to the inquiry of 


The papal reſcripts are a kind of bulls. or monitories, be- . 


_ contrary to the liberties of the Engliſh and Gallican 


Among the Romans the contending parties, and even the = 
magiſtrates themſelves, frequently conſulted the emperor 


. —— ß ˙— 


| 


WD - 
FJiiſtinian has inferted a great number of them in the 
Code; and by that means given them the authority they 
before wanted. _ Is | 7 5 f 
he author of the life of the emperor Macrinus obſerves 
of that prince, that he would have his officers judge by 
laws, not by re/criptsz as eſteeming it abſurd to admit 


the wills of ignorant men, ſuch as Commodus and Cara- | 


calla, for rules of judging; and becauſe Trajan never 
gave any reſcripts at all, as being loth to countenance a 
cuſtom, where what is frequently granted as a favour, in 


particular taſes; might be afterwards pleaded as a prece- | 


dent. It is added, that Macrinus had a deſign to ſtrip 
the reſcripts of all their authority. = | 
M. Schulting, in his Diſſertations, does not at all approve 
of this deſign; and to the emperor's. reaſons anſwers, 


that indeed all reſcripts are not to be admitted; that thoſe | 


which appear dictated out bf favour, are to be thrown 


9 


aſide; but thoſe which appear founded in reaſon, and 


natural equity, are, with ſuſtinian, to be allowed. He 


adds, that it cannot be denied but the worſt emperors | 


have frequently made good laws; and uſeful reſcripis. 
As to what is urged a the emperor 'Trajan's never giving 
any re/cripts, it appears but ill ſupported: For what is it 
but a re/cript that he delivers to Pliny on the ſubject of 
the Chriſtians, lib. x. epiſt. 28.? Or that on the Iſela- 
ſtici, lib. x. epiſt. 120. ? The Digeſt, and Pliny's Epiſtles, 
need only to be opened and compared, to find reſcripts 


of Trajan. 


RESCUE. See RSSscou s. | 


RESCUSSOR, in Law. See REscous: 


RESEARCH, formed of the French recherche, and literally | 


denoting a ſecond ſearch, a diligent ſearch: or enquiry into 
any thing. e oe | 


ResEarcH, in Muſic, is a kind of prelude or voluntary 


played on the organ, harpſichord, violin, &e. wherein 
the compoſer ſeems to ſearch or look out for the ſtrains 

and touches of harmony, which. he is to uſe in the regu- 

lar piece to be played — . — 4 5 

This is uſually done off-hand; and conſequently it re- 
_ quires a maſter's ſkill, When in a motetto the compoſer 


takes the liberty to uſe. any thing that comes into his | 


| head, without applying any words to it, or ſubjecting 
himſelf to the ſenſe or paſſion thereof, the Italians call it 


Fantaſſa ricercata, the French recherche, and the Engliſh 
reſeareh and voluntary. 2 | PIER 


RE EARCHING, in Sculpture, the repairing of A caſt N 


figure, &c. with proper tools; or the finiſhing it with 


art and exactneſs, ſo as that the minuteſt parts may be 


well defined. 0 
RESEDA, in Botany, See Rockkr. 


RESEISER, reſeiſire, in Law, a taking of lands into the | 
king's hands, where a general livery, or ouſter le main, 
_ , was formerly miſuſed, contrary to order of law. | 
 RESEMBLANCE. See S1MILITUDE. | 
RESERVATION, reſervatio, in Law, an action orclauſ 
whereby ſomething is reſerved, i. e. is retained, kept, or 


Tecured to one's ſelf. 


Thus when a- man lets his land, he reſerves a rent to be | 


paid to himſelf for his maintenance, &c. 


William the Conqueror, getting all the lands of England, 


except thoſe belonging to the church and religious houſes, 
into his hands by right of conqueſt, beſtowed a great part 
thereof among his followers, re/erving ſome retribution 
of rents and ſervices to him and his heirs; which re/erva- 


tion is now, as it was before the Conqueſt, called the te- | 


nure of the lands. | OE N 
Sometimes reſervation. ſignifies as much as an exception; 


as, when a man lets a houſe, and reſerves to himſelf one 


room, that room is excepted out of the demiſe. 


RESERVATION, mental, is a propoſition which, ſtrictly 


taken, and according to the natural import of the terms, 


is falſe; but if qualified with ſomething reſerved or con- 


cealed in the mind, becomes: true. OD | 
Mental reſervations are the great refuge of religious hy- 


pocrites, who uſe them to accommodate their conſci- | 


ences with their intereſts. The Jeſuits are zealous advo- 
_ Cates for mental reſervations; yet ate they ſtrictly all real 
es, as including an intention to deceive. 0 


8 
RESERVATORY. See RESAURVOI Rx. 
RESERVE, in Law, the ſame with reſervation: 


Benetices are ſometimes reſigned, with reſerve of a pen- 
' fon.” By the canon law, no perſon may reſerve to him- 
ſelf a penſion out of a beneſice, unleſs he hath ſerved it 
ten years. | 


In the Romiſh church, the ordinary prieſts have only a | 


power to abſolve, in reſerve of certain caſes, hence called 
2 caſes, as being reſerved to. the biſnop. 
he court reſerves the cognizance of ſuch an affair to it- 
ſelf. The lawyers ſay, that no prince ever grants ſuch a 
power by his letters or patents, but that he re/erves to 
himſelf a greater. RES ; 
RESERVE, body of, corps de reſerve, in Har: See Bopr 
of reſerve. | | l 0 =; 


% v 


Risnnve guard denotes the ſame as a eg GUARD, e 
cept that the one mounts at troop«beating, and the other 
at retreat-beating. | = 4 
RESERVED caſes. See Casrs. See bit 
RESERVOIR, receptacle, a place where 
and reſerved. See Basons | 
The +eſervoir in a building is a large baſon, uſually of 
wood, lined with lead; where water is kept to ſupply the 
occaſions of the houfe. At Cannons, the late noble ſeat 
of the duke bf Chanddis, there was a very large reſervoir 
at the top of the houſe, to which the water was raiſed 
by a curious engine contrived: for the purpoſe. This 
reſervoir was of ſuch capacity, as that, beſides ſupplyin 
all parts of the houſe by means of- pipe and ebcks, il 
likewiſe turned a mill. N 
The reſervoir is ſometimes 5lſo 4 large bafon of ſtrong 
maſonry, clayed or paved at the bottom, where the wa- 
ter is reſerved to feed jets d eau, or ſpouting fountains, 
Such is that large one on the top of Marly, called troy - 
denfer, hell mouth, whoſe ſurface, Daviler tells us, con- 
tains fifty acres, and its depth ſuch as to contain a hun- 
dred thouſand eubie fathom! of water. 76 : 
ResERVoOiR, in Anatomy: See RECEPTACULUM: ?: 
RESET, in Law, the receiving or harbouring an outlawed 
* Hence a receiver of an outlawed perſon is called 
a reſetters e 187% 
RESIANCE, refantia, in Law, a man's abode or continua. 
ance in a place. 1 : | 1 
The word has the ſame Ggnification with regard to lay- 
men, as reſidence with regard to-ecclefiaftics on 
Glanville obſerves, that in the ancient law, #e/iqnce pro- 
perly ſignified a diſeaſe, hereby the perſon was diſabled 
from ſtirring out of doors. Whence their i de ref 
antia, was the ſame as our gi de malo lecto. IA 
RESIANT rolls, are rolls wherein the re/iants of a tithing, 
e., ae ſet d % n. E e | 
RESIDENCE, reſidentia, in Canon and Common Law, the 
| abode of a parſon or incumbent upon his benefice ; and 
his aſſiduity in attending on the ſame, e SITE 
The default of reſidence, called NON-re/idence, unleſs where 


water is collected 


tute 21 Hen. VIII. cap. 13. perſons wilfully abſenting 
themſelves from their benefices for one month together, 
or two months in the year, incur a penalty of 51. to the 
king, and 51. to any perſon that will ſue for Fn ſame z 
except chaplains to the king, or others therein mention- 
ed, during their attendance in the houſhold of ſuch as 
retain them; and alſo except all heads of houſes, magi- 
ſtrates, and profeſſors in the univerfities, and all ſtudents 
under forty years of age reſiding there, bona fide, for 
ſtudy, Legal reſidence is not only in the pariſh, but alſo 
in the parſonage houſe; for it hath been reſolved, that 
the ſtatute intended re/dence, not only for ſerving the 
cure, and for hoſpitality, but alſo for maintaining the 
houſe, that the ſucceſſor alſo may keep hoſpitality there. 
25 Hen. VIII. cap. 16. 33 Hen: VIII. cap. 28. 28 
Hen. VIII. cap. 13. See LEwSE. N 
By the canon law, beneficiaries are obliged to reſdence, 
under pain of deprivation of their benefices. The ori- 
ginal reaſon is, that in the primitive church none were 
promoted to holy orders; but ſuch as had a benefice in 
promptu, which they were obliged to ſerve; ſo that this 
ſervice was neceſſarily attached to the orders; and-who- 
ever was honoured there with, at the ſame time was ob- 
liged to perſonal ſervicqce. e 
But this ſtrict diſcipline was not obſerved long. The bes-. 
neficiaries by degrees got diſpenſations from ſerving their 
benefices themſelves; and thus pluralities very ſoon got 
footing. ee eh 
France, of all other countries; ſeems to be that-where 
reſidence is the moſt ſtrictly regarded, All their cures, or 
miniſters who have cure of ſouls, are obliged to actual 
reſidence; and the parliaments have declared all the diſ- 


the obligation of reſdence to be jure divino. 
Under Charles I. there was even a deſign to re-eſtabliſh 
the primitive diſcipline in all its ſeverity; and in 1651, a 
declaration was regiſtered, appointing all biſhops to re- 
ſide, conformably to the ancient canons, in their biſhop» - 
ricks. The ſame parliament alſo forbad the biſhops to 
aſſume the quality of counſellors of the king; in regard 
ſuch a quality was deemed inconſiſtent wich the indiſ- 
penſable obligation they were under to reſide in their bi- 
ſhopricks. \ | e 8 
Du Pin adds, chat the procureur general, or attorney-ge- 
neral Buordin, even ſeized the temporalities of ſuch bi- 
ſhops as continued in Paris fifteen days after this decla- 
ration; having firſt certified them, that if they had any 
dan there, he would :undertake the management 
theèereol. { "bl 
RE$iDENCE, in Chemiſiry, W 
| 0 


the party has a diſpenſation for the ſame, with us is tlie 
forfeiture of ten pounds for each month. Thus, by ſta- 


penſations granted by popes, &c. abuſive, as efteeming _ 


eh 
” 2 L 


n habt, er other bſtince, in Mie veſſel, after the 

1 it has been poured ot taken out, to change 
the manner of the operation on. vhat js — c r 

1 public miniſter, who manages the affairs 

RESIDENT, 2 of 3 pri 0 tty ſtate; or the 

in the 


a king in the court of a prince, 
jp a prince, or petty tate, 
or prince. 
Tuns the king 

electors 1 ; 
* of Genoa and Lucca; and they; recipro- 
rally, have rodents in the court of Great Britain. 
Refidents are à claſs of public 
_ baſſadors and envoys 3 but, like 
protection of the law of nations. ee 
RESsID ENT, re/dens, in our Ancient Cuſtonis, was a tenant 
deyart from the 
7 1 and in Normandy reſſeant du fe 
nantumque de aliis teneat, ei magis obnorlus 
rehdens eſſe debet, cnjus legius oft. Leg. H. SM Fg 
RESIDENTIARY, reſidentiarius, a canon inſtalled to the 
privileges and e ln 
RESIDUAL figure, in Geometry, the figure remaining af- 
ter ſubtraction of a leſſer from a greater. 
Res1DVAL root, is a root compoſed of two parts or mem- 
hers, only connected together with the ſigh —. 


ference between the parts a and h, or 5 and 3. 
RESIDUARY leyatez. See LEGATEE. 
RESIDUE, refidunm, the remainder 
Count, debt; or obligation. 


is afterwards gradually diffuſed to the coating. 


LecAT EE. e 
RESIGNATION, refignatzo, 
render or giving 
ordinary or biſhop. 


former is reſtrained to ſpiritual benefices, and the Jatter 
to temporal offices or employments. 


hd, till it is accepted by the proper ordinary; and in the 


Proxy. ) FS WE 

Reſignatidus are either ſimple, or conditional. 
Rrs16NaT10Ns, ſimple or pure, are thoſe whereby 
cumbent ſtrips himſelf of all his right, abſolutely, and 


are made to the biſhop, or ordinary. 
perſons ſhall be inveſted therewith z ſo that the re/igna- 


dred and | | 
firſt made to them, they being, eſteemed a kind of ſuc- 
ceſſion or tranſmiſſion of benetices, as of patrimonies be- 
longing to a family: Accordingly, theſe re/ignations are 
not made into the hands of the ordinary, or collator, as 
a} per fs but to the collator paramount, who 
mn the 


admitted of in prejudice to the lay patron. 


By the 31 Eliz. cap. 6. 5 8. if any incumbent of any be- 

C reſign the 
ſame, or corruptly take for, or in reſpeCt of reſigning the | 
fame, directly or indirectly, any penſion, ſum of money, | 


_ nehice, with cure of ſouls, ſhal 23 


or other benefit whatſoever ;” as well the giver, as the 


taker, ſhall loſe double the value of the ſum given or re- 


ceiyed z half tõ the queen, and half to him that ſhall ſue 
for the ſame. Before this ſtatute, the biſhop, in caſes of 
nation, might and did ftequently. aſſign a penſion, 


during life, out of the henefice reſigned, to the perſon | 


reſigning. But by the aforeſaid act caſt whatſc- 
ever can be refe\ cd. See MONT. But a man may 
bind himſelf by bond to reflgn, and it is not unlawful. 


RESIGNEE, in Law, the party to whom a thing is re- 


ſigned. . | | * 

IN, reſina, a fat, viſcid, ſulphureous juice, ouſing ei- 
ther ſpontancoully, or by'incifion, from ſeveral kinds of 
trees, particularly the pine, fir, && 
Camphor is a kind of re/m. Maſtic is the reſn of the 
lentiſk. The beft of all the claſs of reſins is turpentine. 
Lhe coatſeſt is what we commonly eall xos1N. 

h | Ny 


R 


of public miniſters inferior to am- 
them, they are under the | 


r reliqua of an ac- The difference between reſms and gums conſiſts. in this, 
| 1 FP ds 4. 1 1 ge , 1 

RESIDUUM of v charge, in Ele##iciy, firſt diſcovered by | 
Mr. Gralath, in Germany, in 1746, is that part of the 1 
charge that lay on the uncoated part of a LET DEN i, 
which doth not let go all its electricity at once; ſo that it 


Rrsrpu un, in Law. See EX ECU rox, and Refiduary | 


omiſh church is the pope, there being a ſuſpi- | 
Cion of ſimony or other unlawful paction, therein, where | 


e court of a king 


of England bas Hunte in the courts of | 
and other princes of Germany and Italy; at | 


11 s obliged to reſide on his lord's land, and not to 
e 2 ſame; called alſo homme levant and con- 


11 & gs 


Thus, 4—b, or 5 3, is a reſidual root; and is ſo called, 5 
berauſe its true value is no more than its reſidue, or flif- 


io, in the Canon Lau, the ſur- 
up of a benefice into the hands of the | 


Refgnatint is of equal import with ſirrender cui the | 
Tris » maxirh inthe ecclefiaſtical law, that all nan, 


muſt be made to ſome ſuperior ; therefore a biſhop muſt | 


reſign to his metropolitan ; but the archbiſhop can reſign . four days in a ſand-heat, till it have given a good tinc- = 
to none but the king himſelf. No re/ignation can be va-| 


regular courſe, it muſt be made in perſon, and not by | 


the in- 
without any conditions, or reſerve of penſion. "Theſe | 


' RESIGNATIONS it favour, or conditional RESIGNATIONS, | 
are ſuch as are only made on condition that ſuch other 


lions are null, unleſs the conditions be punctually executed. 


«Theſe reſignations in favorem are not of above two hun-“ 
Afty: years ſtanding. Strong oppoſition was at | 


2 


into a matraſs, and rectified ſpirit o 


R 
RESISTANCE, or ResisTiNnG force, in P} 


* 
7 ah r N 
: oF $4 5 J 
R "Wi , 
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a juice of the bark of a tree only. 


; Rein K properly 


According to 'Theophraſtus re/in was obtained by tri 
bing off the bark from pines, gp 


| | and by inciſions, made in 
the filver-hr and the pitch-pine. The inhabitants of 
Mount Ida, he tells us, ſtripped the trunks of pines: on 
the ſunny ſide two or three cubits from the ground. He 
_ obſerves, that a good pine might be made to yield reſin 
every year, but the indifferent pines only every other year; 
and the weaker trees once in Fire years; and that three 
runnings were as much as a tree could bear. It is re- 
marked by the ſame author, that a pine doth not at once 
produce fruit and rn; but the former only in its youth, 
and the latter in its old age: e 
Boerhaave will have it to * the oil of the bark farther in- 
45 by tlie heat of the ſun, &c. ſo as to become fri- 
able. He adds, that 7% may be produced from any ve- 
Fun oil, by boiling it much and long. 
If turpentine be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves, 
and becomes an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then 
4% in which ſtats it is friable in the cold, fuble d 
fire, and withal inflammable and combuſtible, and dit- 
ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but not in water, which are all 
the characters of a reſin. 


| There are two kinds of reſins, the one liquid, the other 


dry and hard. The firſt is the natural 7%, as it flows 
from the N the ſecond only differs from the firſt, in 
that it is condenſed by the heat of the ſun; or by that of 
a culinary fire 1 $45 5 
Reſins will incorporate with oil, or rectified ſpirits, but 
not With an aqueous menſtruumm 75 


that reſin are more ſulphureous, and gums more aqueous; 
ſo that the firſt diffolve in oil, or fpirit of, wine, and the 
laſt readily in water. 8 
M. Tournefort makes a kind of intermediate claſs of ve- 
getable juices, which he calls gum-reſins; which diſſolve 
partly in ſpirit of wine, partly in water. Such are galba- 
num, bdellium, opopdnax, ſagapenum, & c. See Gun, 
and Gn oo 5 eee 
The reſins of ſeveral vegetables which abound with reſi- 
nous particles, but not ſo as to yield any by inciſion, as 
jalap, benzoin, ſcammony, e &. are thus ob- 
tained. The vegetable, being groſſy powdered, is put 
| | matraſs, an IA in poured on 
it, to the height of four fingers above the matter. Then 
tlie neck of another matraſs being luted into the former, 
to make a double veſſel, the matter is digeſted three or 


ture to the ſpirit of wine. Then the diſſolution is fil- 
trated, and two thirds of the clear liquor evaporated off, 
and the aer poured into a large veſſel of water, 
where it turns into a kind of milk; 00 the re/in, in 
time, precipitates to the bottom in form of a white pow- 
der. This, when waſhed and dried in the ſun; grows 
into the ordinary confiſterice of a 1 %u... 
Reins are employed for many pnrpoſes. The cheapeſt 
kinds are uſed for torches, and to cover the outlides of 
ſhips and boats. The fine, tranſparent reſius, compoſe 
yarniſhes: Many of them are employed medicinally : 
ſuch are thoſe which enter into the compoſition of oint- 
ments and plaſters; or internally, as the rens of ſcam- 
mony, jalap, and turpeth, which are purgatives Other 
re/ins, the ſmell of which is agreeable, as benjamin and 
ſtorax; are employed as perfumes. . 
ESIN, elaſtic. See CaourcHouc. 
REsiN, maſtic. See Mas ric. | 3 700 
| 1 ies, any power 
which acts contrarily. to another, ſo as to deſtroy or dis 
miniſh its effect. 5 | 5 
Of re/lance there are various kinds, ariſing from the va- 
rious natures and properties of the reſiſting bodies, and 
governed by various laws: as, the re/i/ance of ſolids, the 
reſſtance of fluids, the re/i/tance of the air, &c. The doc- 
trine of each whereof will be ſeen under the following 
articles. 8 ya: | ee N ater | 
REs1STANCE of ſolids, in Mechanics, is the force where- 
with the quieſcent parts of folid bodies oppoſe the motion 
of others contiguous therewith. 5 | 
Of this there are two kinds. The firſt, where the reſiſt- 
ing, and the reſiſted parts, i. e. the moving and quieſ- _ 
cent bodies, ate only contiguous, and do not cohere ; 
i e. where they coniſtitute ſeparate bodies or maſles.. . 
This re/fance is what M. Leibnitz calls reſiſtance of the 
furfate;, and we, properly, friclion; the conkideration 
whereof being of the laſt importance in the doctrine of 
machines, ſee its laws under the article FxicTioN. 
The ſecond cafe of ref/fance is where the reſiſting and 
reſiſted parts are not only contiguous, but cohere; i. e. 
are parts of the ſame continued body or maſs. This re- 
fiſtance is what we may properly call renitency; and was 


firſt conſidered by Galileo. 5 
REsISTAN CE ef the fibres of falid bidies, theory of the. To 


conceive | 
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from their diſtance wi 
T | | 
Hence it evidently follows, that a cylinder, e. gr. of cop- 


* 


RES 


tonoeive an idea of this reſiſtance or renitericy of the 


parts, ſuppoſe a cylindrical body ſuſpended vertically by 
done end. Here all its parts, being heavy, tend down- 


wards, and endeavour to ſeparate the two contiguous 


planes, where the body is the weakeſt ; but all the arts 
reſiſt this ſeparation by the force wherewith they cohere, 
or are bound together: here a are Pb 2.4 
wer 12. ig li which tends to |. . | : 5 
ec z viz. the weight of the cylinder, the whole theory is always reducible to this; viz. to find 


- 


eak it; and the force of coheſion of the parts, which 


a reſiſts the fracture. 


If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed without increaſ- 


ing its length; it is evident the reſſfance will be increaſed 


in the ſame ratio as the baſe; but the weight alſo in- 


creaſes in the ſame ratio; whence it is evident, that all | 
- cylinders of the ſame matter and length, whatever their 


baſes be, have an equal reſfance, when vertically ſuſ- 


ing the baſe, its weight is increaſed: without increaſing 


its reſſtancez conſequently the A e it weakens it. 
Io find the greateſt length a cylinder of any matter may 


% 


have without breaking, there needs nothing but to take 
any cylinder of the Ane matter, and faſten to it the 


its weight, till it equals its former N with the addi- 
tion of a foreign weight. Let A be the given weight, 


B that of the cylinder, L its length, C the greateſt 
weight it can bear, and x the length fought ; then we | 


CL-AL 


If one end of the cylinder. were fixed horizontally into a 
wall, and the reſt ſuſpended thence, its weight and re- 


ſiſance would then act in a different manner; and if it be 
broke by the action of its weight, the rupture would be 
at the end fixed into the wall. A circle or plane conti- 
guous to the wall, and parallel to the baſe, and conſe- 
quently vertical, would be detached from the 8 
circle within the plane of the wall, and would deſcend. 
All the motion is performed on the loweſt extremity of 
the diameter, which remains immoveable, while the up- 
per extremity deſcribes a quadrant of a circle, and till 
the circle which before was vertical become horizontal; 

i. e. till the cylinder be entirely broken. 8 


* 


In this fracture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces | the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the baſe from 


have a&ell, and the one has overcome the other: the 
weight of the cylinder, which aroſe from its whole maſs, 


has overcome the reſſfance which aroſe from the large- 
| neſs of the baſe; and as the centres of gravity are points | 
wherein all the forces, arifing from the weights of the | 
ſeveral parts of the ſame bodies, are conceived to be 
united, one may conceive the weight of the whole cy- | 
linder applied in the centre of gravity of its maſs, i. e. 
in a point in the middle of its axis; and the re//tance of | 
the cylinder applied in the centre of gravity of its baſe, 
i. e. in the centre of the baſe; it being the baſe which | 


reſiſts the fracture. 


When the cylinder breaks by its own weight, all the mo- 
tion is on an immoveable extremity of a diameter gf the 
| baſe. This extremity, therefore, is the fixed Slab of a 
lever, whoſe two arms are the radius of the baſe, and 


half the axis; and, of conſequence, the two oppoſite 


forces do not only act of themſelves, and by their abſo- | 
lute force, but alſo 10 the relative force they derive 
regard to the fixed point of the 


per, which, vertical] f Ka will not break by its 


own weight, if leſs than four hundred and eighty fathom 
long, will break with a leſs length in an horizontal ſitu- 
ation; becauſe the length in this latter caſe contributes 

two ways to the fracture; both as it makes it of ſuch a 
weight, and as it is as an arm of a lever to which the 


weight is applied. Hence, alſo, the ſmaller the baſe is, 
the leſs length or weight will ſuffice to break it; both be- 
cauſe the re//tance is really leſs, and becauſe it acts by a 
leſs arm of a lever. | | wb 


1f two cylinders of the ſame matter, having their baſes | 
and lengths in the ſame proportion, be ſuſpended hori- | 


zontally z it is evident, that the greater has more weight 
than the leſſer, both on account of its length, and of its 
baſe. But it has leſs reſſtance on accqunt of its length, 
conſidered as a longer arm of a lever, and has only more 


conſequently it muſt break more eaſily. 
Hence, we ſee why, upon making models and machines 
in ſmall, people are apt to be miſtaken as to the re/tance 


and ſtrength of certain horizontal pieces, when they 


- pended. | | | 3 | 
if the length of the cylinder be increaſed without increaſ- 


| 


eateſt weight it will ſuſtain before it break; and then | 
| he how much it muſt be lengthened by the addition of | 


1 means Galileo found a copper- wire, and of conſequence | 
any other cylinder of copper, might be extended to 4801 | 
braccios or fathoms of fix feet each. | | 


reſſſtance on account of its baſe ; therefore it exceeds the | 
leſſer in its bulk and weight more than in re/ſ/tance, and 


RES 


come to execute their deſigns in large, by obſerving the 


ſame proportion as in the ſmall. ileo's doctrine of 
reſiſtance, therefore, is no idle ſpeculation, but become 


A N id architecture, and other arts. 
e 


e weight required to break a body, placed horizontally, 


being always leſs than that required to break it in a yer. 


tical ſituation ; and this weight being to be greater or 
leſs according to the ratio of the two arms of the lever 


what part of the abſolute weight the relative weight is to 


be, ſuppoſing the figure of the yur known; which in- 


deed is neceſſary, becauſe it is the figure that determines 
the two centres of gravity, or the two arms of the lever. 


For if the body, e. gr. were a cone, its centre of gra- 
be 


vity would not be in the middle of its axis, as in the cy. 
linder; and, if it were a ſemi-parabolical ſolid, neither 
would its centre of gravity be in the middle of its len 

or axis, nor the centre of gravity of its baſe in the mid. 
dle of the axis of its baſe, But ſtill, whereſoever theſe 
centres fall in the ſeveral figures, the two arms of the le. 


ver are regulated by theſe. 


It may be here obſerved, that, if the baſe, whereby the 


body is faſtened into the wall, be not circular, but e. g. 


parabolical, and the vertex of the parabola be at the 
top, the motion of the fracture will not be on an im- 
moveable point, but on a whole immoveable line; which 


may be called the axis of equilibrium z and it is with re- 


gard to this that the diſtances of the centres of gravity 
are to be determined. . 2 | 
Now, a body horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed ſuch 

as that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break it, 
there is an equilibrium between its poſitive and relative 


weight; and of conſequence thoſe two oppoſite powers 


are to each other reciprocally as the arms of the lever to 
which they are applied. On the other hand, the re- 
/i/tance of a body is always equal to the greateſt weight 
which it will ſuſtain in a vertical ſituation, without 


breaking, 1. e. is equal to its abſolute weight. There- 


fore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight for the: re/fance, 
it appears that the abſolute weight of a body, ſuſpended 
horizontally, is to its relative weight as the diſtance of 


its centre of gravity rom the axis of equilibrium is to the 
diſtance of the centre of gravity of its baſe. from the 


ſame axis. 4 1 V 
The diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an equi- 
valent to it, and to which this is reducible, we owe to 
Galileo. From this fundamental propoſition are eaſily 
deduced ſeveral conſequences : as, for inſtance, that, if 


the axis of equilibrium be halt the diſtance of the cen- 
tre of gravity of the body, the relative weight will only 


be half the abſolute weight; and that a cylinder of cop- 
per, horizontally ſuſpended, whoſe length is double the 
diameter, will break, provided it weigh half what a cy- 
nder of the ſame baſe, 4801 fathoms long, weighs. 


On this ſyſtem of re/iance of Galileo, M. Mariotte made 
a very ſubtle remark, which gave birth to a new ſyſtem. 
Galileo ſuppoſes, that, where the body breaks, all the 


| fibres break at once; ſo that the body always reſiſts with 


its whole abſolute force; i. e. with the whole force that 


all its fibres have in the place where it is to be broke. 


But M. Mariotte, finding that all bodies, even glaſs itſelf, 


bend before they break, ſhews that fibres are to be con- 


ſidered as ſo many little bent ſprings, which never exert 


their whole force till ſtretched to a certain point, and 
never break till entirely unbent. Hence, thoſe neareſt 


the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoveable line, are 


{tretched/leſs than thoſe farther off; and, of conſequence, 
_ employ a leſs part of their force. S 


This conſideration only takes place in the horizontal ſitu- 
ation of the body: in the vertical, the fibres of the baſe 


all break at once; ſo that the abſolute weight of the body 


muſt exceed the united re/;/ance of all its fibres; a greater 
weight is therefore required here than in the horizontal 
ſituation, i. e. a greater weight is required to overcome 


their united re//tance than to overcome their ſeveral re- 
iſtances one after another. The difference between the 


two ſituations ariſes hence, that, in the horizontal, there 
is an immoveable point or line, as a centre of motion, 
which is not in the vertical. | 5 
M. Varignon has improved on the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte, 
and ſhewn, that, to Galileo's ſyſtem, it adds the conſider- 
ation of the centre of percuſſion. The compariſon of 
the centres of gravity with the centres of percuſſion, af- 


ford a fine view, and ſet the whole doctrine in a moſt 


agreeable light, | 8 

In each ſyſtem, the baſe, whereby the body breaks, moves 
on the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoveable line 
in the ſame baſe; but in the ſecond, the fibres of this 


baſe are continually ſtretching more and more, and that 


in the ſame ratio, as they recede farther and farther 
from the axis of equilibrium; and, of conſequence, 
6 X 125 N are 
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Theſe unequal extenſions, like all other forces, muſt have 
ſome common centre where they all meet, and with re- 

rd to which they make equal efforts on each ſide; and 
as they are preciſely in the ſame proportion as the velo- 
cities which the ſeveral points of a rod moved circularly 
would have to one another, the centre of extenſion of 
the baſe, whereby the body breaks, or tends to break, 
muſt be the ſame with its centre of percuſſion. Galileo's 
hypotheſis, where fibres ſtretch equally, and break all at 


to itſelf, where the centre of extenſion or percuſſion 
does not appear, as being confounded with the centre of 

ravity. | | | | 
The baſe of fraction being a ſurface, whoſe particular 
nature determines its centre of percuſſion, that is ne- 
ceſſary to be firſt known, to find on what point of the 
yertical axis of that baſe it is placed, and how far it is 
from the axis of equilibrium. Indeed, we know in the 
general, that it always acts with ſo much the more ad- 
vantage as it is farther from it; becauſe it acts by a longer 


reſiſtance of the fibres in M. Marriotte's hypotheſis, which 


of the baſe, in 
fracture. 


the variation it is capable of, regard muſt be had to the 
ratio between the diſtance of the centre of percuſſion 


ticle axis of the baſe. In which ratio, the firſt term, 


than unity; and the unequal re//tance of the fibres in M. 
_ Mariotte's hypotheſis is ſo much the greater, or, which 


equal r2//?ance in Galileo's hypotheſis, as the two terms 
of the ratio are nearer to an equality. | 
Hence it follows, that the re/i/tance of 
riotte's ſyſtem is to that in Galileo's, as the leaſt of the 
terms in the ratio is to the greateſt. Hence, alſo, the 


lative weight muſt alſo be leſs; ſo that the proportion 


weight cannot ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an 
augmentation of the relative weight, or a diminution of 
the abſolute weight; which diminution is had by mul- 
tiplying the weight by the ratio, which is always leſs 
than unity. This done, we find that the abſolute weight, 
multiplied by the ratio, is to the relative weight, as the 
diſtance of the centre of gravity of the body from the 
axis of equilibrium is to the diſtance of the centre of gra- 


| by M. Varignon for the ſyſtem of | 
after conceiving the relative weight of a body, and its re- 
/i/tance equal to its abſolute weight, as two contrary powers 


Galileo, there needs nothing to convert it into that of 
M. Mariotte, but to imagine that the rgſſtance, or the 
abſolute weight, is become leſs, every thing elſe remain- 

ing the ſame. 75 IE. | 


their own weight. It will amount to the ſame, if we 


by a weight applied to their extremities : only it is to be 


equal to the whole length of a body; whereas their own | 
aſe weight, being all united in their centre of gravity, is | 
dy only the diſtance of that centre from the axis of equi- | 
ter librium. COTE HET RT | 
tal One of the moſt curious, and perhaps the moſt uſeful 
me queſtions in this reſearch is to find what figure a body | 
re- muſt have, that its re/iſtance may be equal in all its parts, 
the whether it be conceived as loaden with a foreign weight, 
ere or as only ſuſtaining its own weight. We ſhall here 
on, only conſider the latter caſe, from which the former will 


be eaſily determined. IP 
For a body, then, ſuſpended horizontally, to reſiſt equally 
in all its parts, it is neceſſary, ſome | po of it being con- 
ceived as cut off in a plane paralle 
ture of the body, the weight of the body retrenched be 
| to its re/iftance in the ſame ratio as the weight of the 
whole to.1ts're/iftance 3, theſe four powers acting by arms 
of levers peculiar to themſelves. 
any body thus conceived, is its whole weight multiplied 
by the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the body from 


* 
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once, correſponds to the caſe of a rod moving parallel 


arm of a lever; and of conſequence it is the unequal 


produces the centre of percuſſion; but this unequal e- 
/ifance is greater or leſs, according as the centre of per- 
cuſhion is placed more or leſs high on the vertical axis 


the different ſurfaces of the baſe of the | 


from the axis of equilibrium, and the length of the ver- | 
or the numerator, is always leſs than the ſecond, or the | 
denominator ; ſo that the ratio is always a fraction leſs | 
amounts to the ſame, approaches ſo much nearer to the | 


bodies in M. Ma- | 


refitance being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the re- 


already mentioned between the: abſolute and relative | 


vity of the baſe of the fracture from the ſame axis: which | 
is preciſely the ſame thing with the general formula given | 
; . Mariotte. In effect, 


applied to the two arms of a lever, in the hypotheſis of | 


= ſuppoſe them void of weight themſelves, and to be broken | 


obſerved, that a foreign w—_ acts by an arm of a lever | 


to the baſe or-frac- | 


Now the weight of | 


re ſtill exerting a greater and greater part df their whole 


To expreſs this unequal re/ance, accompanied with all | 


We have here only conſidered bodies as to be broke by 


— 


the axis of equilibrium; and the re//ance-is/ the plane | 
of the baſe of fracture multiplied by the diſtance of the 


- 
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centre of gravity of the baſe from the ſame axis; co 
ſequently theſe. four quantities are to be proportional ini 
the whole, and in each part, of a ſolid of equal re/anice: 
From this proportion, M. Varignon eaſily deduces two 
ſolids, which ſhall reſiſt equally in all their parts. Gali- 
leb had found one bęfore: that diſcovered by M. Varig- 
non is in form of a trumpet, and is to be fixed into a 
wall at its greater end; ſo that its bigneſs and weight is 
always diminiſſied in proportion as its length; or the arm 
of the levet whereby its weight acts, increaſes. It is 
added (which ſeems very remarkable) that; howſoever 
different the two ſyſtems may be, the ſolids of equal 
reſiſtance are the fame in both. _ bt i NEE 
For the rgſtance of a ſolid ſupported at each extreme, 
as of a beam between two walls, ſee BRA Mx. 
REs1STANCE of fluids, in Hydro/tatics; is the force where- 
with bodies, moving in fluid mediums, are impeded and 
retarded in their motion! , _, 15 
REsISsTANcE, laus of; of the fluid mediums. A body 
moving in a fluid is refiſted from two. cauſes: the firſt, 
the coheſion, of the parts of the fluid. For a body, in 
its motion, ſeparating the parts of a liquid, muſt over- 
come the force. with which thoſe parts cohere: | 
The ſecond is the inertia, or radtivity of matter, where- 
by a certain force is required to move the particles from 
their places, in order to let the body paſs. Es 
The retardation from the firſt cauſe is always the ſame 
in the ſame ſpace; the fame body remaining- whatever 
be the velocity. Hence, the re//ftance increaſes as the 
ſpace run through; in which ratio the velocity alſo in- 
_— and therefore the re/lance is as the velocity it- 
elf. e 5 
The ref/tance from the ſecond cauſe, when the ſame bo- 
dy moves through different fluids with the fame velo- 
city, follows the proportion of the matter to be removed 
in the ſame time, which is as the denſity of the fluid. 
When the ſame body moves through the ſame fluid with 
different velocities, this re/i/ance increaſes in proportion 
to the number of particles ſtruck in an equal time; which 
number is as the ſpace run through in that time, that is, 
as the velocity. But, farther, it increaſes in proportion 
to the force with which the body ſtrikes a fit every 
part; which force is alſo as the velocity © the body ; 
and therefore, if the velocity be triple, the re//tance is 
triple, from a triple number of parts to be removed. 
It is alſo triple from a ſtroke three times ſtronger againſt 
every particle ; therefore the whole re/jtance is nine- 
fold, that is, as the ſquare of the velocity: Hence, a bo- 
dy moved in a fluid is reſiſted partly in a ratio of the 
velocity, and 8 in a duplicate ratio of it. Ps 
The reſiſtance from the coheſion of parts in fluids, except 
glutinous ones, is not very ſenſible in reſpect of the other 
reſiſiance, which increaſes in the ratio of the ſquares of 
the velocities; hut the firſt in the ratio of the velocity it- 
ſelf. By how much the velocity increaſes, by ſo much 
more do theſe re//tances differ; wherefore, in ſwifter 
motions, the re/i/tance alone is to be conſidered, which is 
as the ſquare of the velocity. | % 
of a priſmatic figure, and 


If a fluid be included in a veſſel 
there be moved along in it, with equal velocity, and in a 
direction parallel to the ſides of the priſm, two bodies, 

the one ſpherical, the other cylindric, ſo that the diam- 

_ eter of the baſe of the latter be equal to the diameter of 


the ſphere, and the cylinder be moved in the direction 


of its axis; theſe bodies will ſuffer the ſame re/tance. 
To demonſtrate this, ſuppoſe the bodies at reſt, and that 
the fluid moves in the veſſel with the ſame velocity that 
the bodies had ; by this, the relative motion of the bo- 
dies and the fluid is not changed: conſequently, the ac- 
tions of the bodies on the fluid, and of the fluid on the 
bodies, are not changed. The retardation which the 
liquor ſuffers in paſſing by the body, ariſes only from this; 
that, in that place, it is reduced to a narrower ſpace : 
but the capacity of the veſſel is equally diminiſhed by 
each body; therefore each body produces an equal re- 
tardation: and becauſe action and reaction are equal to 
one another, the fluid acts equally upon each body; 
_ wherefore, alſo, each body will be equally retarded, when 
the bodies are moved, and the fluid is at reſt. | 
The greateſt part of authors have eſtabliſhed it as a cer- 
tain rule, that whilſt the ſame body moves in the ſame 
medium, it is always reſiſted in the duphicnts proportion 
of its velocity; that is, if the reſiſted body move in one 
part of its track, with three times the velocity with 
Which it moved in ſome other part, then its re/i/tance- to 
the greater velocity will be nine times the re//tance to the 
leſſer. If the velocity in one place be four times the ve- 
locity in another, the re/i/tance to the greater velocity will 
be ſixteen times the re/z/tance to the leſſer, and ſo on,— 
This rule, though exceſſively erroneous, when taken in a 
general ſenſe, is yet undoubtedly very near the truth, 
when confined as limits. ' 
n 7 2 | u 
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In otder to conceive the reſeflance of fluids to a body mov- 


0 
inguiſh between thoſe 


ing in them, it is neceſſary to di 
compreſſed by ſome. incumbent 


fluids, which being 


weight, perpetually cloſe up the ſpace deſerted by the 


body in motion, without permitting, for an inſtant, an 

vacuity to remain behind it; and thoſe fluids, in whic 

(they being not ſufficiently compreſſed) the ſpace left 
behind the moving body remains for ſome time empty. 
Theſe differences, in the reſiſting fluids, will occaſion 
very remarkable varieties in the laws of their re//ance, 
and are abſolutely neceſſary to be conſidered in the de- 


for the air partakes of both theſe affections, according to 


the different velocities of the projected body. 


If a fluid was ſo conſtituted, that all the particles com- 
poſing it were at ſome diſtance from each other, and there 


was no action between them, then the re//ance of a bo- 


dy moving therein would be eaſily computed, from the 
quantity of motion communicated to theſe particles : for 


rection of its axis, it would communicate to the parti- 
cles it met with a velocity equal to its own, and in its 
own direction, ſuppoſing that neither the cylinder, nor 
the parts of the fluid were elaſtic; whence, if the velo- 


city and diameter of the cylinder be known, and alſo the | 


denſity of the fluid, there would thence be determined the 


quantity of motion communicated to the fluid, which 
(action and re- action being equal) is the ſame with the 

quantity loſt by the cylinder, conſequently the re/i//tance 
would be hereby aſcertained. 720 | 


In this kind of diſcontinued fluid, the particles being 


detached from each other, every one of them can purſue 
its own motion in any direction, at leaft for ſome time, 


independent of the 3 ones; wherefore, if, in- 


ſtead of a cylinder, moving in the direction of its axis, 
a body, with a ſurface oblique to its direction, be ſup- 


parts of the fluid will hereby acquire, will not be in the 
direction of the reſiſted body, but perpendicular to its 


oblique ſurface; whence the re/fance to ſuch a body | 


will not be eſtimated from the whole motion communi- 


cated to the particles of the fluid, but from that part of 


it only, which is in the direCtion of the reſiſted body-— 


in the re//tance; although the ſection of the ſolid, by a 


ſame diameter, moving in the direction of its axis with 


the ſame velocity. n e 

But though the Bree of a fluid, thus conſtituted, be 
of great uſe in explaining the nature of re//lances; yet, | 
in reality, no ſuch fluid does exiſt within our knowledge : 


termination of the action of the air on ſhot and ſhells ; | 


inſtance, if a cylinder moved in ſuch a fluid in the di- 


plain perpendicular to its direction, ſhould in all caſes 
be the ſame. And fir Iſaac Newton has particularly de- 
termined, that, in a fluid thus conſtituted, the re//ance | 
of a globe is but half the 7g nαe of a cylinder of the 


all the fluids, with which we are converſant, are ſo form- 


ed, that their particles either lie contiguous to each other, 


or at leaſt act on each other in the ſame manner as if 


they did; conſequently, in theſe fluids, no one particle, 
contiguous to the reſiſted body, can be moved, without 


moving at the ſame time a great number of others, ſome 


of which will be diſtant from it; and the motion thus 
communicated to a maſs of the fluid, will not be in any | 
one determined direction, but will in each particle be 
different, according to the different manners in which it | 
hes in contact with thoſe from which it receives its im- 
Pulſe ; whence, great numbers of the particles, being | 
| diverted into oblique directions, the rg ance of the mov- 


ing body, which will depend on the quantity of motion 


hereby different in quantity, from what it would be in 


the preceding ſuppoſition, and its eſtimation becomes 


much more complicated and operoſe. = 


If the fluid be compreſſed: by the incumbent weight of | 
its upper parts (as all fluids are with us, except at their 


very ſurface), and if the velocity of the moving body de 


foremoſt part of the body 1 in its motion, will, 
inſtead of being impelled forwards in the direction of 


the body, cireulate, in ſome meaſure, towards the hinder 


part of the body, thereby to reſtore the equilibrium, 


Which the conſtant influx of the ſtuid behind the body 
would otherwiſe deſtroy ; whence the progreſſive motion 
of the fluid, and conſequently the rande of the body, 


- 


which depends thereon, would be, in this inſtance, much 


leſs than in the hypotheſis, where each particle is ſup- | 
poſed to acquire, from the Rroke of the reſiſting body, 


much leſs than that with which the parts of the fluid would | 
ruſh into a void ſpace, in conſequence of their com- 

preſſion; it is evident, that in this caſe the ſpace left 
7 by the moving body will be inſtantaneouſly filled up by | 
the fluid; and the parts of the fluid, againſt which the 


| 


| poſed: to move in ſuch a fluid, the motion which the | 


In fluids then, where the parts are thus diſcontinued from | 
each other, the different obliquities of that ſurface, 
which goes foremoſt, will occaſion conſiderable changes | 


_ communicated to the fluid in its own direction, will be 


à velocity equal to that with which the body moved, 
and in the ſame direction. Sir Iſaac Newton has de- 
termined, that the re//ance of a cylinder, moving in the 
direction of its axis, in ſuch a compreſſed fluid as we 
have here treated of, is but one fourth part of the ye. 
Aftance, which the ſame cylinder would undergo, if it 
moved with the ſame velocity, in a fluid, conſtituted in 
the manner deſcribed in the firſt hypotheſis, each fluid 
being ſuppoſed to be of the ſame denfity. 

But again, it is not only in the quantity of their re//ftance 
that theſe fluids differ, but likewiſe in the different man- 


ner in which they act on ſolids, of different forms, 


moving in them. In the diſcontinued fluid, firſt de- 
ſcribed, the _— of the foremoſt ſurface of the 
moving body would diminiſh the re/ance ; but in com- 
we fluids this holds not true, at leaſt not in any con- 

derable degree; for the principal re/fance in compreſſed 
fluids ariſes from the greater or leſſer facility with which 
the fluid, impelled by the forepart of the body, can 
circulate towards its kindermoſt part; and this being 
little, if at all, affected by the form of the moving body, 
whether it be eylindrical, conical, or ſpherical, it fol- 
lows, that while the tranſverſe ſection of the body, and 
conſequently the quantity of impelled fluid is the ſame, 


the change of figure in the body will ſcarcely affect the 


quantity of its re/iftance. | ; | 

And this caſe, that is, the re/fance of a compreſſed fluid 

to a ſolid, moving in it with a velocity much leſs than 

what the parts of the fluid would acquire from their comms 
reſſion; this caſe has been very fully confidered by fir 
ſaac Newton, who has aſcertained the quantity of ſuch a 

re/tance, according to the different magnitudes of the 


moving body, and the denſity of the fluid. But he very 
expreſsly informs us, that the rules he has laid down are 


not generally true, but upon a ſuppoſition that the com- 
preſhon of the fluid be increaſed in the greater velocities 
of the moving body: however, ſome unſkilful writers, 
who have followed him, overlooking this caution, have 
applied his determination to bodies moving with all kinds 
of velocities, without attending to the different com- 
preſſions of the fluids they are reſiſted by; and by this 
means they have accounted the re//Zance of the air to 
muſket and cannon-ſhot, to be but one third part of what 
it is found to be by experience. Fe 
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Indeed it appears plain enough, that the reGſting power | 


of the medium muſt be increaſed, when the reſiſting 


— moves ſo faſt that the fluid cannot inſtantaneouſly 
preſs in behind it, and fill the deſerted ſpace; for when 
this happens, the body will be deprived of the preſſure 
of the fluid behind it; which in ſome meaſure balanced 
its re/tance, and muſt ſupport on its forepart the whole 
weight of a column of the fluid, independent of the mo- 
tion it gives to the parts of the fluid; and beſides, the 
motion in the particles driven before the body, is, in 
this caſe, leſs affected by the compreſſion of the fluid, 


and conſequently they are leſs deflected from the di- 


rection in which they are impelled by the reſiſted ſur- 


face; whence this ſpecies of re//tance approaches more 


and more to that deſcribed in the firſt hypotheſis, where 
each particle of the fluid being unconnected with the 


neighbouring ones, it purſued its own motion, in its own 


direction, without being interrupted or deflected by their 


cContiguity; and therefore, as the re/ftance of a diſcon- 


tinued fluid to a cylinder, moving in the direction of N 
axis, is four times greater than the re/i/tance of a fluid 
ſufficiently compreſſed ' of the ſame denſity, it follows, 
that the re/;fance of a fluid, when a vacuity is left behind 


the moving body, may be near four times greater than 


that of the ſame fluid, when no ſuch vacuity is formed ; 
for when a void ſpace is thus left, the reſſlance ap- 
proaches in its nature to that of a diſcontinued fluid. 
This. then may probably be the caſe in a cylinder moving 
in the ſame compreſſed fluid, according to the different 
degrees of its velocity ; ſo that if it ſet out with a great 


velocity, and moves in the fluid till that velocity be much 
- diminiſhed, the reſiſting 


power of the medium may bt 
near four times greater in the beginning of its motion 
than in the ene. e 

In a globe the difference will not be ſo great, becauſe, 
on account of its oblique.ſurface, its re/1fance in a diſ- 
continued medium is but about twice as much as in one 


: properly comprefled ; for its oblique ſurface diminiſhes 


its re/iftance in one caſe, and not in the other: however, 
as the compreſſion-of the medium, even when a vacuit] 
is left behind. the moving body, may yet confine the ob- 
lique- motion of che parts of the fluid, which are driven 
before che body, and as in an elaſtic fluid (as is our ait 


there will be ſome degree of condenſation in thoſe parts: 


it is highly probable, that the 7Haner of a globe, mol. 

ing in a compreſſed fluid with a very great velocity, vi! 

be between that of a globe and of a cylinder, in a di- 

continued medium; that is (in proportion to its velocity) 
2 F 
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we may ſuppoſe it to be more than twice, and leſs than | Let the ance of the fluid be in proportion to the ve- [7 OM 
four times the reſiſtance of the ſame globe, moving flow] locity z and let two pendulums, entirely alike; oſcillating | 
through the ſame medium; whence, . erhaps, we ſha I} in a cycloid, perform unequal vibrations, and begin to 
not much err in ſuppoſing the globe, in its ſwifteſt mo- fall the ſame moment; they here begin to move by 
tions to be reſiſted near three times more, in proportion | forces that are as the arcs to be deſcribed. If thoſe im- 
to its velocity, than when it is loweſt. © preſſions alone, which are made the firſt moment, be 
And as this increaſe of the 1 * power of the medi- conſidered; after a given time the celerities will be in 
um will take place, when the velocity of the moving | the fame ratio as at the beginning: for the retardations, 
body is ſo great, that a perfect vacuity is left behind it, | which are as the velocities themſelves, cannot change 
40 ff degree of „ rope will be ſenſible in velo- their proportions, the ratio between quantities not being 
cities much ſhort of this ; for even when, by the com- changed by the addition and ſubtraction of quantities in 
reſſion of the fluid, the ſpace left behind the body is the ſame ratio; therefore, in equal times, however; the 
inſtantaneouſly filled up; yet, if the velocity with which | celerities of bodies are changed in their motion by there- 
the parts of the fluid ruſh in behind, is not much greater Jflance, the ſpaces gone through are as the forces in the 
than that with which the body moves, the ſame reaſons 7% SI that 1s, as. the arcs to be deſcribed by the 
we have urged above, in the caſe of an abſolute vacuity, | deſcent; therefore, after any times, the bodies are in the 
will hold in a leſs degree in this inſtance ; and therefore] correſpondent points of thoſe arcs. But in theſe points the 
we are not to ſuppoſe, that, in the increaſed glance, forces generated are in the ſame ratio as in the begin- 
which we have hitherto treated of, it 1 van-| ning; and the proportion of the celerities, which is not 
:thes, when the compreſſion of the fluid is juſt ſufficient | varied by the reſſſlance; ſuffers no change from the gra- 
to prevent a vacuum behind the reſiſted body; but we] vity. In the aſcent, gravity retards the motion of the 
muſt conſider it as diminiſhing only, according as the ve-| body; but in correſpondent points its actions are in the 
locity, with which the parts of the fluid follow the body, | ſame ratio as its deſcents ; and therefore every where, 
| exceeds that with which the body moves. | | in correſpondent points, the celerities are in the ſame 
Hence then we conclude, that if aglobe ſets out in a refiſt- | ratio : but as in the ſame moments the bodies are in 
ing medium, with a velocity much exceeding that with | their correſpondent points, it follows, that the motion 
| which the particles of the medium would ruſh into a] of both is deſtroyed in the ſame moment; that is, they 2 
void ſpace, in conſequence of their compreſſion, ſo that finiſh their vibrations in the ſame time. The ſpaces run „ 
à vacuum is neceſſarily left behind the globe in its mo- through in the time of one vibration are as the forces 
tion; the ręſitance of this medium to the globe will be] by which they are run through; that is; the arcs of 
near three times greater, in proportion to its velocity, whole vibration are as the ares deſcribed by the deſcent, 
than what we are ſure, from fir Iſaac Newton, would | the doubles whereof are the arcs to be deſcribed in vacuo: 
take place in a ſlower motion. We may farther con- The deficiencies of the arcs to be deſcribed in fluids, _ 
dude, that the reſiſting power of the medium will gra-| from the arcs to be deſcribed in vacuo, are the differ- 
ally diminiſh as the velocity of the globe decreaſes, | ences of quantities in the ſame ratio, and are as the arcs 
till at laſt, when it moves with velocities which bear | deſcribed in the deſcent. EP, | 
but a ſmall proportion. to that with which the particles | REs18TAaNCE of fluid mediums to the motion of falling bodies. 
of the medium follow it, the glance becomes the fame | The re//tances are as the ſquares of the celerities; and 
with what is aſſigned by fir Iſaac Newton in the caſe of | therefore every where, in correſpondent points, as the 
à compreſſed fluid. n | ee ſquares of the ares deſcribed by the deſcent; in which 
And from this determination we may learn how falſe | ratio, alſo, the retardations are: but as each of them re- 
that poſition is, which aſſerts the reſiſtance of any me- tain the ſame proportion in correſponding points, the 
dium to be in the duplicate proportion of the velocity of | ſus of them all will be in the ſame proportion; that is, 
the reſiſted body; for it plainly appears, by what we the whole retardations, which are the defects of the 
have ſaid, that this can only be conſidered as nearly true | ares deſcribed in the fluid, from the arcs to be deſcribed 
in ſmall variations of velocity, and can never be applied in vacuo z or, which is the ſame, the difference between 
in the comparing together the re/lances to all velocities | the arcs deſcribed in the deſcent, and the next aſcent. 
whatever, without the moſt enormous errors. See New | Therefore theſe differences, if the vibrations are not very 
Principles of Gunnery, by Mr. Robins, chap. 2. prop. 1. | unequal, are nearly as the ſquares of the arcs deſcribed 
See RESISTANCE of the arr. See alſo PROJECTILE and | by the deſcent, which is alſo confirmed by experiments 
GUNNERY-. n ORE 5 I in greater vibrations; for in theſe the proportion of re- 
Reſiſtance and retardation are uſed indifferently for each] /fance, here conſidered, obtains. „ 
other, as being bath in the ſame proportion, and the ſane] A body freely deſcending in a fluid is accelerated by the 
reſiſtance always generating the ſame retardation. But, | reſpeCtive gravity of the body, which continually aQs 
with regard to different bodies, the ſame re//tance fre-| upon it, yet not equably, as in a vacuum: the re/iftance 
_ quently generates different retardations; the reſiſtance of the fluid occaſions a retardation, that is, a diminution 
being the quantity of motion, and the retardation the | of acceleration, which diminution increaſes with the 
celerity. For the difference and meaſure of the two, fee | velocity of the body. Now there is a certain velocity, 
RETARDATION. 5 e which is the Pete a body can acquire by falling; for 
The retardations from this reſſtance may be compared to- if its velocity be ſuch, that the re//Zance ariſing from it 
gether, by comparing the reſſtance with the gravity. It] becomes equal to the reſpective weight of the body, its 
is demonſtrated, that the reſſtance of a cylinder, which | motion can be no longer accelerated: for the motion 
moves in the direction of its axis (to which the re/fance| here continually generated by the reſpeQive gravity, will 
of a ſphere of the ſame diameter is equal), is equal | be deſtroyed by the reſſlance, and the body forced to go 
to the weight of a cylinder of that fluid through which] on equably. A body continually comes nearer and nearer 
the body moves, having its baſe equal to the body's baſe, | to this greateſt celerity, but can never attain to it. | 
and its height equal to half the height from which a When the denſities of a fluid body are given, the re- 
body falling in vacuo may acquire the velocity with | ſpective weight of the body may be known; and by 
which the cylinder moves t _ the ud | Kknowing the diameter of the body, it may be found from 
From the given celerity of the body moved, the height [ what height a body falling in vacuo can acquire ſuch a 
of the fluid cylinder is found, as alſo the weight of it, | velocity as that the reſiſtance in a fluid ſhall be equal to 
from the known ſpecific gravity of the liquid, and di-| that reſpective weight, which will be that greateſt velo- 
ameter of the body. Let a ball, for inftance, of three city above mentioned. If the body be a ſphere, it is | 
inches diameter, be moved in water with a celerity | known, that a ſphere is equal to a cylinder of the fame MN 
wuherewith it would go fixteen feet in a ſecond :- from ex- | diameter, whoſe height is two third parts of that diam- 
| Een on falling bodies, and others made on pendu-| eter ; which height is to be increaſed in the ratio wherein 
lums, it has been found, that this is the celerity which a] the reſpeQive weight of the body exceeds the weight of 
body acquires in falling from a height of four feet; there-| the fluid, in order to have the height of a cylinder of the 
fore the weight of a cylinder of water of three inches | fluid, whoſe weight is equal to the reſpective weight of 
diameter, and two feet high, that is, a weight of about | the body; but if you double this height, you will have a 
fix pounds and three ounces, is equal to the re/fance of | height from which a body falling in vacuo acquires ſuch 
the aforefaid ball. See DescenT. | a velocity as generates a reſſtance equal to this reſpec- 
Let the reſiſtance, ſo diſcovered, be divided by the weight | tive weight, and which therefore is the greateſt velocity 
of the body which determines its quantity of matter, | which a body can acquire, by falling in à fluid, from an 
and you will have the retardation. II infinite height. Lead is eleven times heavier than water; 
Rt818TAXCE, of fluid mediums to the motion of pendulums. | wherefore its reſpective weight is to the weight of water, 
Ihe are deſcribed by a pendulum oſcillating in vacuo with | as ten to one: therefore a leaden ball, as it appears from 
the celerity it has acquired in defcending, is equal to the] what has been ſaid, cannot acquire 'a greater velocity, 
arc defcribed by the deſcent; but the ſame does not hap- in falling in water, than it would acquire in falling in 
pen in a fluid; and there is a greater difference between | vacuo, from a height of thirteen one“ third of its diam- 
_ thoſe ares, the greater the reſiſtance is; that is, the | eters. 1 | 
greater the arc is which is deſcribed in the deſcent: A body lighter than a fluid, and aſcending in it by the 
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muſt, in theſe inſtances, have been about 120 times the 
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\Ktion of che fluid, is moved exactly by tlie ſame laws as 
a heavier body falling in the fluid. Wherever you 
place the body, it is fuſtained by the fluid, and carried 

up with a force equal to the difference of the weight of 

a quantity of the fluid of the ſame bulk as the body, from 
the weight of the body; therefore you have a force 

that continvally acts equably upon the body; by which 
not only the aon of gravity of the body is deſtroyed, 
ſo as that it is not to be conſidered in this caſe : but the 
body is alſo carried upwards by a motion equably ac- 
celerated, in the ſame manner as a body heavier than a 
fluid deſcends by its reſpective gravity : but the equa- 
bility of the acceleration is deſtroyed in the fame man- 
ner by the reſiſtance, in the afcent of a body lighter than 
the fluid, as it is deſtroyed in the deſcent of a body hea- 
vier. 1 SEE | 
When a body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid is thrown 
in it, it is retarded upon a double account; on account 
of the gravity of the body, and on account of the %- 
ance of the fluid: conſequently, a body riſes to a leſs 
height than it would riſe to in vacuo with the ſame ce- 
Jerity. But the defects of the height in a fluid from 
"+." the Nad to which a body would riſe in vacuo with 
the ſame celerity, have a greater proportion to each other 
than the heights themſelves : and in lefs heights the de- 


r 


_ fects are nearly as the ſquares of the heights in vacuo. | 
' Rrs1STANCE of the air, in Pneumatics, is the force where- | 


with the motion of bodies, particularly of projeQules, is 
retarded by the oppoſition of the air or atmoſphere.— | 
See GUNNERT. | 0 | | 
The air being a fluid, the general laws of the re/ance of 
fluids obtain therein; only the different degrees of den- 
| fity, in the different ſtages or regions of the atmoſphere, 
occaſion ſome irregularity. 5 Is 
As to the re/iiance of the air, it has been thus determined 
from experiments. Mr. Robins, in his New Principles 
of Gunnery, chap. 2. prop. 2, &c. having taken a muſket 
barrel, and charging it ſucceſſively with a leaden ball of 
three quarters of an inch diameter, and about half its 
weight of powder, and taking ſuch precaution in weigh- | 
ing of the powder, and placing it, as to be ſure, by many 
previous trials, that the velocity of the ball could not | 


differ by 29 feet in 1” from its medium quantity, fired | 


it againſt a pendulum (deſcribed under GUNNERY ), 
placed at 25 feet, at 75 feet, and at 125 feet diſtance from 
the mouth of the piece reſpectively. In the firſt caſe, it 


impinged againſt the pendulum with a velocity of 1670 


feet in 1“; in the fecond cafe, with a velocity of 1550 


feet in 1“; and in the third caſe, with a velocity of 1425 | 


feet in”; ſo that in paſſing through 50 feet of air, the 


bullet loſt a velocity of about 120 or 125 in 1 
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aſſing through 225 feet of air, loſt a velocity of 2 
eet A , and 2 it paſſed through that er 
about 14 of 1% the reſiunce to the middle velocity will 
come out to be near 334 times the gravity of the ball, or 
2 lb. 10 oa. avoirdupoiſe. Now the re//tance to the ſame 
velocity, according to the laws obſerved in ſlower mo- 
tions, amounts to +4 of the ſame quantity; whence in 
a velocity of 1065 feet in 1/7 (the medium of 1180 


and go) the reſiſting power of the air is augmented in 


no greater proportion than that of 7 to 11; whereas in 
greater degrees of velocity, as before, it amounted very 
near to the ratio of 1 to 3. | 

By other experiments, it appears, that the re/ſance of 
the air is very ſenſibly increaſed, even in fo ſmall a ye. 
locity as that of 400 feet in 17. 

That this reſiſting power of the air to ſwiſt motions is 
very fenſibly increaſed beyond what fir Iſaac's theory for 
ſlow motions makes it, ſeems hence to be evident. It 
being, as has been ſaid, in muſket, or cannon ſhot, with 
their full charge of powder, near three times the quan- 


tity aſſigned by that theory. 


However, this increaſed power of reſiſtance diminiſhes as 
the velocity of the reſiſted body diminiſhes, till at length, 
when the motion is ſufficiently abated, the actual 76%. 
ance coincides with that ſuppoſed in the theory. _ 

The re/i/tance of a bullet of three quarters of an inch di- 
ameter, moving in air with the velocity of 1670 feet in 
1//, amounting, as we aid, to 101b. the re/itance of a 
cannon ball of 24 1b. fired with 16 Ib. or its full charge 
of powder, and thereby moving with a velocity of 16;0 


feet in 1/7 (which ſcarce differs from the other), may 


hence be determined. For the velocity of the. cannon 


ball being nearly the ſame as the muſket bullet, and its 


ſurface above 54 times greater, it follows, that the re. 


ance on the cannon ball will amount to more than 5401b. 


which is near 23 times its own weight. And from 


hence it appears how raſh and erroneous the opinion of 


thoſe is, who negle& the conſideration of the reſiſtance 
of the air as of no importance in the doarine of pro- 


jectiles. See PROJECTILE. | 


Profeſſor Euler has ſhewn, that the common doctrine of 
reſilance anſwers very well when the motion is not very 
ſwift, but in very ſwift motions it gives the reſiance leis 
than it ought to be, on two accounts. 1. Becauſe in 
very quick motions the air does not fill up the ſpace be- 


_ hind the body faſt enough to preſs on the hinder parts, 


that the re 2 on the fore part is increaſed. 2. The 
denſity of the air before the ball, being increaſed by the 
quick motion, will preſs more ſtrongly on the forepart, 
and, being heavier than in its natural ſtate, will retard 
its motion. | | | | | 


and the time of its paſſing through that ſpace being |—He has ſhewn, that Mr. Robins has reſtrained his rule 
to velocities not exceeding 1670 feet in 1// ; whereas had 


abont r or n of 1/!, the medium quantity of re/t/tance | 


weight of the ball; which, as the ball was nearly 4; of | 


a pound, amounts to about 10 lb. avoirdupoiſe. ns th 


Now if a computation be made, according to the method 
laid down for compreſſed fluids, in the 38th propoſ. of 
lib. ii. of fir Iſaac Newton's Principia, ſuppoſing the 
weight of water to be to the weight of air as 850 to 1, 
it will be found that the re//tance of a globe of three 
quarters of an inch diameter, moving with a velocity of 
about 1600 feet in 1//, will not, on thoſe principles, 
amount to any more than a force of 45 lb. avoirdupoiſe ; 
whence we may conclude (as the rules in that propoſi- 
tion for ſlow motions are very accurate), that the reſiſt- 
ing power of the air in ſlow motions is leſs than in ſwift | 


motions, in the ratio of 45 to 10, a proportion between | 


that of 1 to 2, and 1 to 3. | 5 | 
Again, charging the ſame piece with equal quantities of 
powder; and balls of the ſame weight, and firing three 
times at the pendulum, placed at 25 feet diſtance from | 


the mouth of the piece, the medium of the velocities | 


with which the ball impinged was nearly that of 1690 
feet in 1“. Then removing the piece 175 feet from 
the pendulum, the velocity of the ball, at a medium of 


five ſhots, was that of 1300 feetin 1/7. Whence the ball, | 


In paſling through 150 feet of air, loſt a velocity of about 
3090 feet in 1“; and the reſſſance, computed from theſe 
numbers, comes out ſomething more than in the pre- 
ceding inſtance, amounting to between 11 and 12 pounds 
avoirdupoiſe i whence, according to theſe experiments, 
the reſiſting power of the air to ſwift motions is greater 
than in ſlow ones, in a ratio which approaches nearer to 
the ratio of 3 to 1, than in the preceding experiments. 
Next, to examine this re//tance in ſmaller velocities, the 
pendulum, being placed at 25 feet diſtance, was fired at 
five times, with an equal charge each time, and the mean 
velocity, with which thek impinged, was that of 1 180 feet 
in 1/. Then removing pendulum to the diſtance of 
250 feet, the medium velocity of five ſhot, at this di- 


+ ſtance, was that of 950 feet in /; whence the ball, in 


3 


oy 
* 9 


he extended it to greater velocities, the reſult muſt have 
been erroneous ; as he apprehends that it is not perfactly 


exact, when the motion is not extremely ſwift, He has 
_ inveſtigated a formula for determining the degree of this 


reſiſlance, and deduced concluſions differing from thoſe 
of Mr. Robins. See Principles of Gunnery inveltigated, 


Kc. 1777. p. 224, &c. 


ſitions, whic 


Mr. Robins, having proved that, in very great changes 
of velocity, the reſiſlance does not accurately follow the 
duplicate e ee of the velocity, lays down two po- 

may be of conſiderable ſervice in the 
practice of artillery, till a more complete and accurate 


theory of reſſſiance, and the changes of its augmentation, 


may be obtained. The firſt of theſe is, that till the ve- 
locity of the projectile ſurpaſſes that of 1 100 feet in a 


ſecond, the reſſiance may be eſteemed to be in the du- 


plicate proportion of the velocity: and the ſecond is, 


that if the velocity be greater than that of 11 or 1200 


feet in a ſecond, the abſolute quantity of the reſiſiance 
will be near three times as great as it ſhould be by a 


compariſon with the ſmaller velocities. Upon theſe prin⸗ 
ciples, he proceeds in approximating the actual ranges 


ſomewhat greater than that 


of pieces with ſmall angles of elevation, viz, ſuch as do 
not exceed 8® or 109, which he ſets down in a table, 


compares with their correſponding potential ranges.— 


See his Mathematical Tracts, vol. i. p. 179, &c. 
Mr. Glenie, in his Hiſt. of Gunnery, 1796, p. 49, ob- 
ſerves, in ug omen of ſome experiments with a rifled- 
piece, caſt at Carron, and properly fitted for experi- 
mental purpoſes, that the re/iHance of the air to a ve- 
locity ſomewhat leſs than that mentioned in the firſt of 
the above propoſitions is conſiderably greater than in the 
duplicate ratio of the velocity; and that, to a celerity 
Rated in the ſecond, the 
reſiſtance is conſiderably leſs than that which is treble the 
reſilance in the ſaid ratio. Some of Mr. Robins's own 
experiments ſeem neceſſarily to make it ſo; ſince, to 3 


velocity no quicker than 400 feet in a ſecond, he found 


the reſhlance to be ſomewhat greater than in that ratio. 
Res1sT4afcer, 


R 


' RegisTANCE of a triangle. If an Hoſceles: triangle be 


= 


g 


when it goes with the baſe foremoſt, and when with its 
vextex foremoſt (the ſame direction and celerity continu- | 
| ng), is as the ſquare of the ſame diameter to the ſame, 


Res1s TANCE, diffe 
ferent figures. 
| and A cylinder, 


the axis of t 


Rusis TANCE, ſolid of the legt. From the laſt propo 


gcc. See Dr. Horſley's edition of Newton, vol. ii. page 


| whole motion may either be deſtroyed, or generated, 


ok its diameter, as the denſity of the medium to the 


5 partbus, in a duplicate ratio of its diameter; or, cæteris 


its length; and therefore is the ſame with that of a cir- 
cle of the ſame diameter, moving with the ſame velocity | 
in a right line perpendicular to its plane. ST EE: 
The re/i/tance of a cylinder, moving in an infinite un- 
elaſtic ſſuid, ariſing from the magnitude of a tranſverſe | 
ſection, is to the force wherewith its whole motion, | 
while it deſcribes four times its len 
away, or generated, as the denſity of 


Hence, the re/tances of cylinders moving length-wiſe, 
in infinitely continued mediums, are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the duplicate ratio of their diameters, the du- 
plicate ratio of their velocities, and the ratio of the den- 
ſity of the mediums. e touts $18”. 
Ihe reſiſtance of a globe, in an infinite unelaſtic medium, 


ſcribes eight thirds o 


denſity of the globe, quam pra ms. 
Mr. James Bernoulli demonſtrates the following theo- 


r G r er — 


4 


Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that if a globe 
ity in a thin medium, conſiſting of equal particles, 

wi Noſe 1 equal diſtances, according to the direction of 
4 f the cylinder; the reſiſlance of the globe will 
be leſs by half than that of the 7 


the ſame author deduces the figure of a ſolid which ſhall 


have the leaſt re/ilance of any containing the ſame quan- f 


tity of matter and ſurface. e. 14 

The figure is this. Suppoſe DNF G (Tab. VI. Mechanics, 
7. 104.) to be ſuch a curve, as that if from any point 

N be let fall a perpendicular N M. to the axis AB; and 


from 2 given point G be drawn a right line GR parallel | 
to a tangent to the figure in N, and cut the axis, when 
continued, in R; MN be to GR as GR cub. tog BR x | 


GBq; a ſolid deſcribed by the revolution of this figure 
about its axis A B, moving in a medium from A towards 


B, is leſs reſiſted than any other circular ſolid of the ſame | 


area, &c. 


This theorem, which fir Iſaac Newton has given without | 


a demonſtration, has been demonſtrated by ſeveral ma- 
thematicians, as Fatio, Craig, M. D'Hoſpital, Bernoulli, 


go, and Maclaurin's Fluxions, ſect. 606 and 607. 


EsIs TANCE of a globe perfectly hard, and in a medium | 


whoſe particles are ſo too, is to the force wherewith the 
which it has at the time when it has deſcribed four thirds 
denſity of the globe. Hence, alſo, fir Iſaac Newton in- 
fers, that the re/i/tance of a globe is, ceteris paribus, in a 


duplicate ratio of its velocity. Or its re/i/tance is, ceteris 


 jaribus, as the denſity of the medium. Laſtly, that the 
actual reſiſlance of a globe is in a ratio compounded of 


the duplicate ratio of the velocity, and of the duplicate | 
ratio of the diameter, and of the ratio of the denſity of 


the medium. 1 


In theſe articles the medium is ſuppoſed to be diſcon- 
tinuous, as air probably is; if the medium be continu- 
| | ous, as water, mercury, &c. where the globe does not 


ſtrike immediately on all the particles of the fluid gener- 


ating the re/lance, but only on thoſe next it, and thoſe 
again on others, &c. the reſſtance will be leſs by half: 
and a globe in ſuch a medium undergoes a reſiſtance 
which is to the force wherewith the whole motion it has | 
after deſcribing eight thirds of its diameter, might be 
generated, or taken away, as the denſity of the medium 
to the denſity of the globe. | | 
RNxsfsTANcE of a cylinder, moving in the direction of its | 


axis, is not altered by any augmentation or diminution of 


medium to that 
of the cylinder, very nearly. - - | 


1s to the force g its whole motion, while it de- 


nerated, or taken away, as the denſity of the. fluid to the 


rems, Acta Erud. Lipſ. for June 1693, p. 252, &c. 


of equal diameters, be moved with equal | 


fition | 


„ may be taken | 


its diameter, might be either ge- | 
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rent, of the ſame medium to bodies of dif- RRSi1éTANcE of 4 parabola. A parabola moving in the di- 
rection of its axis, firſt with its baſis, and 4 | 
tex, foremoſt, has its re/fances as the tangent to an arc 
of à circle, whoſe diameter is equal to t | 
and the tangent equal to half the baſis of the parabola. - 
REes1$TANCES, . the, 
vertex and baſe go foremoſt, ma 
Say, as the ſum (or e 
latus rectum is to the tranſverſe axis, ſo is the ſquare of 
the latus rectum to the ſquare of the diameter of a certain 
circle; in which circle apply a tangent, equal to half the 
baſis of the hyperbola or ellipſis. Then ſay again, As 
the ſum (or difference) of the axis and parameter is to the 
e ſo is the aforeſaid tangent to another right 
ine. 
and parameter is to the axis, ſo is the circular arc cor- 
reſponding to the aforeſaid tangent to another arc. 
This done, the re//tances will be as the tangent to the 
ſum (or difference) of the right line thus found, and the 
arc laſt mentioned. 115 
In the general, the reſſſances of any figure whatever, go- 
ing now with its baſe foremoſt, and then with its vertex, 
are as the figures of the baſe to the ſum of all the cubes 
of the elements of the. baſe, | 
the elements of the curve line. * 7 5 
All which rules may be of uſe in the conſtruction of ſhips, 
and in perfecting the art of navigation univerſally; as 
alſo for determining the figures of the balls of pendulums 
for clocks, &c. _ 1 505 e | 
Non-RES1STANCE,. in Politics. See Pas$1vE obedience. 
RESOLUTION, reſolutio, or ſolutio, in Phyſics, the re- 
duction of a body into its original or natural ſtate, by a 
diſſolution or ſeparation of its aggregated parts. 
Thus ſnow and ice are ſaid to be reſolved into water; and 
a compound is reſolved into its ingredients, &c. water 
reſolves into vapour by heat; and vapour is again reſolved 
into water by colt. | 7 
Some of the modern philoſophers, particularly Mr. Boyle, 
M. Mariotte, Boerhaave, &c. maintain, that the natural 
ſtate of water is to be congealed, or in ice; inaſmuch as 
a certain degree of heat, which is a foreign and violent 
agent, is required to make it fluid: ſo that near the 
pole, where this foreign force is wanting, it conſtantly 
retains its fixed or icy ſtate. On this principle, the re- 
ſolution of ice into water, muſt be allowed an improper 


hen its ver- 
parameter, 
x; an hyperbola and ellipſis, when the 

be thus computed, — 
the tranſverſe axis and 


And farther, as the ſum'(or difference) of the axis 


divided by the ſquares of 


expreſhon. | 


Re$0L v TION, in Chemiſtry, is the reduction of a maſs, or 


mixed body, into its component parts, or firſt principles, 
= a proper analyſis, 23 75 . 
he reſolution of bodies is performed variouſly; by di- 


ſtillation, ſublimation, diſſolution, fermentation &c. See 


each operation under its proper article. See alſo Dis- 


soLuTIoN and SOLUTION. 


R 


RERSsOLUTION, in Ethics, is that paſſion which encounters 
_ . difficulties and dangers; but when it has to do more 
peculiarly with dangers, it is called boldneſs. Deſire, 


joy, and ſorrow, enter into its conſtitution; but joy is 
much the principal ingredient. When re/o/ution de- 
generates into a concern to maintain our miſtakes, hu- 
mours, or vices, it is more properly denominated obſti- 
nacy. See Pa$SSiONS, __ i . 
E SOLUTION, in Logic, is a branch of MET RHOp, called 
alſo ANALYSIS. 199 T6 eb anne end too 
The buſineſs of reſolution is to inveſtigate or examine 


the truth or falſhood of a propoſition, by aſcending from 


ſome particular known: truth, as a principle, by a chain 
of conſequences, to another more general one in queſtion. 
Kefolution, or the analytic method, ſtands in direct op- 


| pores to compoſition, or the ſynthetic method; in which 


moved in a fluid according to the direction of a line per- | 


pendicular to its baſe ; firit, with the vertex foremoſt, | 


and then with its baſe ; the re//tances will be in the du- 
plicate ratio of the baſe, and of the ſum of the legs. 


RE$18TANCE, the, of a ſquare, moved according to the di-| ſomething to induce it to exiſt then more than 


rection of its ſide, is, to the re//fance of the ſame ſquare, 
moved. with the ſame celerit 
agonal, as the diagonal is to the fide. © 

ESISTANCR, the, of a circular. ſegment, leſs than a ſemi- 
circle, carried in a direction perpendicular to its baſis, 


the reſiſtances of a ſemicircle, when its baſe and when its 
vertex go foret 
Tatio. ' | 


in the direction of its di- 


$ x of the ſquare of the baſe of the ſegment. Hence, | 


molt, are to one another in a ſeſquialterate | 


"no ? TI 2 22 


8 gy one in queſtion. 


is from eternity is necet.. , and/can nei 


alt we deſcend from ſome general known truths to a 
or an inſtance of the method of reſolution; ſuppoſe the 
queſtion this: Whether, on the ſuppoſition of man's ex- 
iſtance, we can prove that God exiſts E OE | 

To reſolve this, our method is thus: Mankind did not 
always exiſt. It is evident, from a thouſand conſider- 
ations, the ſpecies had a beginning; and that, according 


to all hiſtory, not ſix- thouſand years ago; but if it had a 


beginning, there muſt be ſome cauſe of its — ; 
it di 


before; in effect there muſt be a cauſe or author of its 
exiſtence; for from nothing, nothing ariſes: this cauſe, 
whatever it is, muſt at leaſt have all the faculties we find 
in ourſelves; for none can give more than, he has: nay; 
d 


he muſt haye others, which we have not, hince he cou 


do what we cannot do, i. e. create, make man exiſt, &c. 

Now, this cauſe either exiſts ſtill, or has ceaſed to do ſo: 

if the former, he did not eviſt from eternity; for what 
hes by itſelf 


nor any other cauſe be reduced to/nothing: if the latter, 


Vor. IV. No 303. | 1 = 


8 1 
" 


it muſt have been produced from ſome other; and then 
the ſame queſtion will _— upon the produger. There 
| 2M | is 


- 
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is then ſome firſt cauſe, and this cauſe has all the pro-] Of this we have a very ſenſible inſtance in that vulgay 
perties and faculties we have; nay more, has exiſted | inſtrument called Jerus-harp, or trompe de Bearn : for if 
From eternity, &c. Therefore, from the ſuppoſition of | you hold it in your hand, and ſtrike the tongue or ſpring | 
man's exiſtence, it follows there is a God. thereof, which yields all the found of the inſtrument, it 
! ResoLuT1ON, or S0LUTION, in Mathematics, is an or- ſcarce makes any noiſe at all; but, holding the body of 
derly enumeration of ſeveral things to be done, to obtain | the inſtrument between the teeth, and ſtriking the fi ring 
what is required in a problem. . as before, it makes a mufical buzz, which is heard to a 
olfius makes a hon to conſiſt of three 3 The good diſtance, and eſpecially in the lower notes. | 
propoſition (which is what we properly call the problem); | So alſo in the hautboys, the tone of the reed is always 
the reſolution, and the demonſtration. CA the ſame z being a fort of drone: the chief variety is 
The general tenor of all problems is, thoſe things being in the tone of the reſonance, produced in the mouth by 
done which are injoined by the reſolution, the thing is the greater or leſs aperture, and the divers motions of the 
doe which was to be done. | 8 —5 5 on | 
As ſoon as a problem is demonſtrated, it is converted into R OLVENTS, reſolventia, in Medicine, remedies proper 
4 theorem; whereof the reſolution is the hypotheſis ; and to reſolve and diſſipate tumors and gatherings, to ſoften 
the propoſition the theſis. 1 | I indurations, and, by their tenuity and warmth, evacuate 
The proceſs of a mathematical reſolution, ſee in the fol- redundant or peccant humours through the pores. | 
lowing article. GE 7 | Under this claſs come various unguents, emplaſters, &c. 
Res0LU Trion, in Algebra, or algebraical, is of two kinds; RESORT. See RESSORT. 55, | | 3 
the one practiſed in numerical problems, the other in RESPECTU computi vicecomitis habende, a writ for the 
geometrical ones. | 3 reſpiting a ſheriff's accompt, upon juſt occaſion, directe 
Jo reſolve a given numerical problem algebraically, the | to the treaſurer and barons of the exchequer. 
method is thus. 1. Diſtinguiſh the given quantities from |RESPECTUANDO homagio. See Ho macro, 
the quantities ſought; and note the former with the firſt RESPIRATION, reſpiratio, the act of reſpiring, or breath. 
letters of the alphabet, and the latter with the laſt. ing the air. : | 
2. Find as many equations as there are unknown quan-| Reſpiration is an involuntary motion of the breaſt, where. 
tities: if that cannot be, the problem is indeterminate; | by the air is alternately taken in and thrown out: it 
and one or more of the ſought quantities may be aſſumed | therefore includes two contrary motions, the one called 
at pleaſure. The equations, unleſs they be contained inſpiration, whereby the fluid is received into the cavity 
in the problem. itſelf, are found by theorems relating to] of the lungs ; the other, expiration, whereby it is again 
the equality of quantities. e By | expelled. | Eh 888 
3. Since, in an equation, the unknown quantities are | The principal organs of reſpiration are the lungs, trachea, 
mixed with the known; it muſt be reduced, in ſuch man- larynx, &c. the deſcriptions whereof ſee under Lax vxx, 
ner as that only one unknown quantity be found on one | LuNss, and TRAcHEA. | oy ON | 1 9 8 
fide, and none but known quantities on the other. This For the manner whereby RESPIRATION is performed. It is 
reduction is performed by adding the ſubtracted quan- to be obſerved, that the lungs, when ſuſpended in the 
_ tities, dividing the multiplied quantities, and multiply-| open air, by the contractive 22 of the muſcular fi- 
ing the divided ones, extracting the roots out of powers, bres, which tie together the ſquamous parts of the bron- 
- raiſing roots to their powers, &c. ſo as that the equality | chia, are reduced to leſs ſpace than they poſſeſſed while 
may be ſtill preſerved. See REDUCTION of equations. | in the cavity of the thorax : and when thus contraQted, 
To reſolve a geometrical problem algebraically. The pro-] if a quantity of new air be injected through the glottis, 
| ceſs in the former article is to be obſerved throughout ; they again become diſtended, ſo as to poſſeſs an equal, 
but as it rarely happens we come at an equation in geo- | nay a greater ſpace, than that aſſigned them in the tho- 
metrical problems by the ſame means as in numerical | rax 55 RE: 5 
|  - ones, there are ſome farther things to be noted: 1ſt] Hence it appears, that the lungs, by their proper force, 
then, ſuppoſe the thing done, which was ag to be | are always endeavouring to contract themſelves into leſs 
done. 2. Examine the relations of all the lines in the] compaſs than they poſſeſs when incloſed in the thorax ; 
diagram, without any regard to known or unknown, in| and that therefore they are always in a ſtate of violent 
order to find which depends on which; and from | dilatation while the man lives. For the air that encom- 
- Which being had, what others are had, whether by ſimi-| paſſes them in the thorax, ſhut up between their exter- 
lar triangles, or rectangles, &c. 3. To obtain the ſimilar | nal membrane and the pleura, is not of equal denſity with 
triangles or rectangles, the lines are to be frequently pro- | common air. | e 
duced, till they become either directly or indirectly equal | In effect, the ingreſs of the air, through the glottis, into 
to given ones, or interſect others, &c. Parallels and | the lungs, is always free, but that on the outſide, where. 
perpendieulars to be frequently drawn : points to be fre-| with they are compreſſed, is impeded by the diaphragm, 
quently connected: and angles to be made equal to others. ſo as it cannot enter the thorax in quantity ſufficient to 
If thus you do not arrive at a neat equation, examine | make an equilibrium. ON | ELLEN, 
the relation of the lines in another manner. Sometimes | Since, then, in inſpiration, the air enters the lungs in 
it is not e e to ſeek the thing directly, but another | greater quantity than it was before, it will dilate them 
thing muſt be ſought, whence the firſt may be found. | more, and will overcome their natural force. The lungs 
Ihe equation being reduced, the geometrical conſtruction therefore are wholly paſſive in the matter: what it is that 
is to be deduced therefrom, which is done in various man- | acts muſt be learnt from the phenomena. Pe 


ners in the various kinds of equations. | 1. Then, it is obſerved that in inſpiration, the nine up- 
RxsoLUrION, problematical. See PROBLEMATICAL. I per ribs articulated to the vertebræ and the ſternum, riſe 
 Res80LUTION, in Medicine, that coCtion, or alteration of | archwiſe towards the clavicles; and the three lower are - 


the erude, peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by the turned downwards; and the eighth, ninth, and tenth, 
natural ſtrength of the patient, or of its own accord, or] are drawn inwards. A 
buy the application of remedies; whereby its bulk, figure, | 2. That the abdomen is dilated. And, 
| Coheſion, &c. are ſo far changed, as that it ceaſes to be | 3. The thorax inlarged.  _ ©: Ts 
motbid, and becomes laudable. 0 es 4. The diaphragm is brought from its convex and ſinuous 
This, the learned Boerhaave obſerves, is of all others the ſition to a flat figure. h | | 5 
moſt perfect cure, where it is effected without any evacu- | Now, as theſe are the only viſible actions in inſpygation, 
ation; as ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the conſtitu- the cauſe of the operation muſt be referred to them, or 
tion excellent, and the medicines good. See INFLAM-| rather to the muſcles of theſe parts, which are the in- 
| MATION. . TE e tercoſtals, the ſubclavian, &c. ER. - 
| RE80LUTION of motion. See MoTION. 88885 The capacity of the thorax being inlarged by the action 
Res0L.uUTION, in Muſic, is when a canon or perpetual | of theſe muſcles on the ribs, & c. a ſpace is left between 
fugue is not written all on the ſame line, or in one part; | the pleura and the ſurface of the lungs; ſo that the air, 
but all the voices that are to follow the guida, or firſt | entering the glottis, inflates them till ſuch time as they 
voice, are written ſeparately, either in ſcore, 1. e. in ſepa- | become contiguous to the pleura and diaphragm. In this 
rate lines, or ſeparate parts, with the pauſes each is to] caſe, now, the air preſſes the lungs as much as the tho- 
| obſerve; in the beginning, and in the tone proper to each. rax reſiſts them. And hence the lungs become at reſt ; 
RESONANCE, Rxs0UNnDING, in Muſic, &c. a ſound re- | the blood paſſes leſs freely, and is forced in leſs quantity 
turned by the air incloſed in the bodies of ſtringed-muſical | into the left ventricle of the heart; and ſo leſs comes 
inſtruments; as lutes, &c. or even in the bodies of | into the cerebellum, and its nerves; and the arterial _ 
wind inſtruments, as flutes, &c. | | blood acts leſs on the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, 
Elliptic and parabolic vaults refound ſtrongly, i. e. they | The cauſes, therefore, which at firſt dilated the thorax, 
ſtrongly reflect or return the ſound. See Ecyo. ' | grow weaker; conſequently, the ribs become depreſſed; 
Ihe mouth, and the parts thereof, as the palate, tongue, | the diſtended fibres of the muſcles of the abdomen re- 
teeth, noſe, and lips, Monſ. Dodart obſerves, contribute | ſtore themſelves ; the viſcera thruſt the diaphragm up 
nothing to the tone of the voice; but their effect is very | again into the thorax ; the ſpace whereof being thus con- 
great as to the reſonance. . I ‚tracced, the air is driven gut of the lungs ; and thus is 
bn . expiration 
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reſpiratory muſcles, of the antagoniſts of wounded or pa- 


Bellini's account is equally vague, who ſays, that, when 

the muſcles of the breaſt are once contracted, the animal 

muſt neceſſarily continue to reſpire, ag theſe muſcles 
xed. 


| ſuch as he conceives the inſpiratory muſcles to be, muſt 
neceſſarily be contracted and relaxed alternately ; on ac- | 


phragm and intercoſtal muſcles ceaſe to contract for 
want of a ſufficient ſtore of blood furniſhed to the left 


to the cerebellum and the vital nerves. Would not, 
upon the ſame account, all the other muſcles, whether | 
voluntary or involuntary, and the brain itſelf, and all the 


the heart and arteries, equally full, ſtrong, and frequent 
at all the different moments of reſpiration ® Which 
_. plainly ſhews, that, in a ſound ſtate, the heart never 

wants blood, nor the cerebellum ſpirits to furniſh the 
organs that depend upon them: ſo that the inſpiratory 
muſcles, which are ſuppoſed to be much ſtronger than 
their antagoniſts, would always remain rigid and con- 
tracted, if there were not ſome other way provided to 
| ſuſpend alternately the cauſe of their contraction. | 
According to Dr. Martine, the nerves of the diaphragm, | 
which is allowed to be the chief organ of reſpiration, are 


nerves have their chief origin from the middle cervical 


tractility of the membranes and fibres of animals, and 


leſs than upon the other parts of the body, to which it 


fore, the liquor of the nerves, or whatever influence is 
communicated by them, has an eaſier paſſage to the mid- 
_ iff, cauſing that muſcle immediately to contract itſelf; 
and thus by the enlargement of the thorax, inſpiration 
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expiration performed. Immediately the blood, beim 


quickened in its motion, : begins to flow ſtronger, a 


ore plentifury to the cerebellum and muſcles; and thus | 


ihe cauſes of the contraction of the intercoſtals and dia- 


hragm being renewed, inſpiration is repeated. Such | 


is the true, immediate, adequate manner of vital reſpir- 
ation. ; , 


The alternate motion of the thorax and lungs in reſpir-| 


ation is evident, but 1t is not eaſy to determine the me- 
chaniſm by which theſe motions are performed. 
Dr. Martine thinks this has not been accounted for in 
a ſatisfactory manner, either by Swammerdam, Borelli, 
Bellini, Pitcairn, or Boerhaave, and has iven us an 
eſſay on this ſubject in the Medic. Ef. Edin. vol. 1. 
12. | | | I 
According to Swammerdam, thoſe muſcles, which are not 
exactly balanced by equally ſtrong antagoniſts, muſt ne- 
cefſarily be contracted and relaxed by turns; as in the 
motions of the ventricles and auricles of the heart, of the 


ralytic muſcles, &c. But he does not attempt to explain 
the mechaniſm of the alternate contraCting and relaxation 
of the muſcles in ſuch motions. 


Borelli accounts for reſpiration by merely obſerving, that, 
after it is once begun, the animal, from the good it feels 
by it, is neceſſarily determined to continue the ſame all 
its life afterwards ; but by what natural mechaniſm this 


operation 18 performed, he does not inform us. 


will be alternately contraCted and rela 
Dr. Pitcairn tells us, that muſcles without antagoniſts, 


count of the alternate influx of the animal ſpirits through 
the nerves into them, proceeding from the alter- 


nate compreſſion of the brain, by the pulſation of its | 


arteries. - On this ſuppoſition it ſhould ſeem, that the 


alternate dilatation and contraction of the thorax ſhould | 


always correſpond, and be iſochronous to the pulſes of 
the heart and arteries, which is contrary to fact. 


Dr. Boerhaave's explication of the alternate motions of | 


| 2 occurs in the preceding part of this article. 
To this Dr. Martine objects, not only the diſſonance of 
the motion of the heart and thorax juſt mentioned, but 
that it will be difficult to perſuade us, that the dia- 


ventricle of the heart, and for want of ſpirits furniſned 


nerves of ſenſe and motion, alternately ſuffer ſome 
failure at the end of every inſpiration, Gn the dimi-| 
niſhed quantity of blood ſupplied to the left ventricle, and 
thence to the reſt of the body? Is not the beating of 


in 2 great degree ſubſervient to this operation. Theſe 


nerves, and are conveyed by a long courſe, through the 


| Cavity of the breaſt, to this muſcular membrane. The 
preſſure of the external air on the pulmonary veſicles, 
and on the membrane inveſting the lungs, and incloſing 
ttheſe veſicles, is thus propagated. (he ſays) to the mem-| 

brane lining the thorax, called the pleura. But at the 


end of expiration, when the thorax is collapſed, it will 
be eaſy to conceive, by conſidering the natural con- 


the reticulated work of muſcular fibres ſurrounding the 


. lungs, how the contractile pulmonary membranes and | 
fibres will, by their reaction, in ſome meaſure, ſupport | 
the action or preſſure of the inflating air, which, there- | 
fore, cannot preſs with its whole force upon the pleura, 
nor on the phrenic nerves, that are lightly covered by | 


it ; hence the preſſure of the air on theſe nerves muſt be 


has freer acceſs, at the end of expiration z and, there- 


cooling and condenſing the blood. KY is 
Other authors, as Sylvius, Etmuller, &c. take a great | 
uſe of reſpiration to be, by the neighbourhood of the 


are owing. 


C on Is 8 r "OY 
commences, and will continue till the thorax has ac- 
ps its ordinary enlargement, by the natural and or. 
inary depreſſion of the diaphra But the inſpired 
air, rareſied by heat, and not finding a free exit, by the 
narrow {lit of the glottis, will every way preſs the veſi- 
cles, of the lungs, and this preſſure will be at length 
propagated to the pleura and phrenic nerves : on this ac+« 
count their influence :muſt ceaſe, and the diaphragm be 
relaxed; and expiration muſt ſucceed by the ſpontaneous 
reſtitution of the overſtretched peritoneum and abdominal 
muſcles, compreſling their contained viſcera, and puſhing 
the midriff into the thorax, and thus ſqueezing the lungs. 
Thus does Dr. Martine endeavour to account for ſuc- 
ceſhve inſpiration and expiration, as they depend on the 
alternate dilatation and compreſſion of the lungs, and 
theſe _ on the alternate contraction and relaxation of 
the midriff. . | ; 5 
Dr. Hoadley, in his lectures on reſpiration, endeavours to 
2 that the external intercoſtal muſcles ſerve for in- 
piration, while the internal intercoſtals are their an- 
tagoniſts, depreſſing their ribs in expiration. He thinks 
it proved by Dr. Hales's experiments, that there is air in 
the cavity of the thorax, between the lungs and the 
28 and endeavours to take off the force of Dr. 
ouſton's aſſerting that he ſaw the lungs and pleura con- 
tiguous. He grants, however, that ſometimes there may 
be little or no air. He accounts for reſpiration much inthe 
ſame way with thoſe who aſſume the contiguity of the 
lungs and pleura. He joins with thoſe who think the 
impetus, which the internal ſurface of the lungs ſuſtains in 
common reſpiration, to be very little, He ſubjoins the 
icture and deſcription. of an ingenious inſtrument for 
illuſtrating the manner in which reſpiration is performed. 
As to the uſes and effects of reſpiration, they are greatly 
diſputed among anatomiſts. Hippocrates reckoned air 
among the aliments of the body; but the ancients more 
5 believed, that, as there ada kind of vital fire 
ept up in the heart, the heat of the blood was tempered 


in the lungs. To this purpoſe Galen ſuppoſed, that 


the chief uſe of this organ was to carry off ſuch vapours, 


as were equivalent to ſmoke thrown off from that fire; 


and Carteſius alſo maintains, that air was neceſſary for 


cold nitrous air, to cool the blood, coming reeking hot 
out of the right ventricle of the heart, through the lungs, 
and to act as a refrigeratory. | | „ 


Mayow, and others, aſſert one grand uſe of expiration 


to be, to throw off the fuliginous vapours of the blood 
along with the expelled air; and for inſpiration, he aſ- 


ſerts, that it conveys nitro-aerial ferment to the blood | 


to which the animal ſpirits, and all muſcular motion, 
'The learned Boerhaave takes the principal uſes of 


ſpiration to be the farther preparation of the chyle, its 


more accurate mixture with the blood, and its conver- 


ſion into a nutritious juice, proper to repair the decays 
of body. 8 5 5 
Borelli takes the great uſe of reſpiration to be the ad- 
miſſion and mixture of air with the blood in the lungs, 


in order to form thoſe elaſtic globules it conſiſts of; to 
give it its red florid colour, and to prepare it for many 
of the uſes of the axconomy. Some ſuppoſe that the 


effect of the admiſſion of this air into the blood is a fer- 


mentation; others . ſuppoſe, that it acts by its ſpring, 
reventing the too cloſe contact of the globules, and there- 

| Y preſerving its 222 inteſtine motion, and heat.— 
Van Helmont aſeribed the volatility of the fixed elements 


in the food to this air; and Stevenſon thou ht, that the 


air, which had circulated in the blood, and which had 
too much heated the blood, was exhaled by the lags = 
e 


Others again ſay, that a vital ſpirit is ſeparated from 


air, and paſſes from the lungs to the heart and arteries, 
and at length becomes the animal ſpirits, which are by 
this means generated from the air. 8 


Malpighius ſuppoſes this vital principle to be a ſaline 
vapour; Liſter, a hot, inflammable, ſulphureous ſpirit ; - 
Vieuſſens, a volatile ſalt, which keeps up the ferment- 
ation of the blood; and Bryan Robinſon, the aerial acid, 
which preſerves the blood from putrefaction, maintains 
its denlity, and ſtrengthens the animal fibres. They who 
ſuppoſe that nitre is taken fron. the air into the blood, 
aſcribe to that principle its fermentation, heat and denſity. 
Dr. Thurſton maintains the N uſe of reſpiration to 
be to move or paſs the blood from the right to the left 
ventricle of the heart, and fo to effect the cireulation. 


- Whence it is, that perſons hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled, 


ſo ſuddenly die; viz. becauſe the circulation of the blood 
is 1 ab and for the ſame reaſon it is, that animals 
die ſo ſpeedily in the air pump. | 


He inſtances an experiment, made by Dr, Croon, before 


not the leaſt ſign of life appeared, yet 
after hanging a dog, cut away the ribs, diaphragm, and 


life; and then ceaſing to blow, the dog would ſoon fall 


blood, by the paſſage opened for it, is, in a manner, ſo- 
licited into the lungs: fo in the depreſſion thereof, by the 


after the force impreſſed on it by the heart is ſpent; and 
which forces the heart itſelf from its natural ſtate of con 
traction, to that of dilatation. e 9 
The uſes of reſpiration, according to Dr. Hoadley, are to 
diſcharge from the venal blood and chyle ſuch parts as 


It is a received opinion, that one uſe of the lungs is to 
attenuatc the blood; and Malpighius adds, that, by this | 


roughly mixed together; while others think that the 
blood is condenſed in the lungs; and others, that the 
globules, and all the finer humours, receive their eon- 
„ eke there. Some, without conſidering the air as 

of any other uſe than to put the lungs in motion, think, 
that heat is produced. in the lungs by the attrition of the 
blood in paſſing through them; to which alſo they have 


elſewhere ſays, that the blood acquires its warmth chiefly 
in the lungs, where it moves with much greater rapidity | 
than in any other capillary veſſels of the body; but that 


other important influence from the air, which is in ſuch 
great quantities inſpired into them, e N however, 
in other places, the doctrine of a e 


that the effect of reſpiration is to abate, and in part de- 
ſtroy the elaſticity of the air. Hales's Statical Eſſays, 


of the air loſing its ſpring in ee they cannot be 
kept dilated; and, therefore, they mu 


that in the lungs the air loſes its elaſtic property, ſo as 


by the lungs, and he thinks it not improbable, that the 
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the Royal Society, who, after frangling a | nh ſo as | 
Y 


owing into 
the lungs through the_trachea, and ſo ſetting the lungs a- 
playing, brou be the bird to life again. Another ex- 
periment of the. fame kind is, that of Dr. Hook, who, 


pericardium, as alſo the top n that he 
might tie it on to the noſe of a pair of bellows; and 
thus, by blowing into the lungs, he reſtored the dog to 


into dying fits, but recover again by blowing, and thus 
alternately, as long as he pleaſed. 


This uſe of reſpiration Dr. Drake not only confirms, but 


carries farther, making it the true cauſe of the diaſtole 
of the heart; which neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, or Mr. | 


* 


Cowper had well accounted for. | 
The weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, he ſhews.to be 
the true antagoniſt to all; the muſcles, ſerving both for 


ordinary inſpiration, and the contraction of the heart. | 


As in the elevation of the ribs, that author obſerves, the 


ſubſidence of the lungs, and the contraction of the blood- | 
veſſels conſequent thereon, the blood is forcibly driven 
through the pulmonary vein into the left ventricle of the 
heart; and this, together with the general compreſſion 


of the _y by the weight of the afmoſphere, is that | 


power which cauſes the blood to mount in the veins, 


are unfit to render them arterial blood, and to admit air 


the phenomena of the diſeaſes of the lungs. 


means, the different particles of the blood become tho- 


erroneoufly aſcribed the red colour of the blood. 


Dr. Whytt thought, that there was ſomething of a vital 
and ſtimulating nature derived from the air into the blood, 
by means of which it made the heart to contract. 5 
Dr. Hales ſeems at different times to have adopted dif- 
ferent opinions concerning the uſe of air in reſpiration. 
He ſuppoſes, that air is rendered alkaline by breathing, 


and corrected, in ſome meaſure, by the fumes of vine- 
gar. In troponin, as he obſerves, with Boerhaave, he 


one uſe of the air 1s to cool the blood, and he makes 


an eſtimate of the degree of this refrigeration. He alfo | 
ſuppoſes, that another great uſe of the lungs is to at- 
. tenuate and ſeparate the globules of the blood; he adds, 


that the blood may pong in the lungs, derive ſome 


One great deſign of nature, he ſays, in the ſtructure of 
this important and wonderful viſcus was to frame the 
veſſels ſo very minute, as effectually to hinder the in- 
greſs of groſs, feculent particles, which might be in- 
jurious to the animal ceconomy. Laſtly, he concludes 


vol. ii. paſſim. | 


Haller, after reciting the opinions of all-that had gone 
before him, ſuppoſes, with Dr. Hales, that in conſequence 


collapſe, and the 
circulation of the blood be impeded. In ſtating hisopinion, 


concerning the uſe of the lungs, more fully, he obſerves, 


that the true uſe of them is partly inhaling, and partly 
exhaling; that the lungs inhale both water and air; but 


to be eaſily ſoluble in water or vapour; and he thinks it 


various other matters, miſcible with water, are inhaled 


air, may carry ſome electric virtue along with it. The 
principal exhalation of the lungs he, thinks, to be water, 
abounding with oily, volatile, and ſaline principles; and 


into the blood. And from. this doctrine he accounts for- 


{pirit in the | 


4 


- probable, that this air ſerves as a cement to bind the | 
carthy parts together. He alſo: makes no doubt but that 


theſe oily and fetid vapours he thinks to be the Iivings 
of Galen and the ancients. Haller's Syſtem of P viel. 


on no other account than its being loaded with noxious 


hat the elaſticity of air is dimini 


ſtone; that, in frequently breathing the ſame air, it be- 


pores of the blood, retaining its elaſtic power; and that 
it continues at reſt there, becauſe its endeavour to eſcape 


blood by chyle, and never by the way of the lungs, except 
| blood, expanding itſelf, will inflate the animal, and have 


_ aſcertained and eftabliſhed by the experiments of Dr. 


of the external preſſure; whereas, by means of the air 


troduced into the blood by means of them, he thinks, 


the warmer animals only, the chief uſe of reſprration is 
_ exhalation, and conſequently the cooling of the blood. 


total deprivation of air. But by what property it is, 
that air contributes to the ſupport of animal life, and 


. {wer the purpoſe, ſeems not to have been diſcovered by 
any of the numerous philoſophers and phyſicians who 

have profeſſedly written upon the ſubject. For this cu- 
penetrating genius and indefatigable 1 N of Dr. 


to the properties of different kinds of air, had occaſion 
repeatedly to obſerve, that reſpiration is a phlogiſtic pro- 


1 &c.) affects it 3 diminiſhing the quantity of it in a cer- 
_ tain proportion, leſſening its ſpecific gravity, and render- 
ing it unfit for reſpiration or inflammation, but leaving 
it in a ſtate capable of being reſtored to a tolerable de- 
gree of purity, by agitation in water, &c. See Alz, 


Having diſcovered this, he concluded, that the uſe ol 


charge that phlogiſton, which had been taken into the 


means of the blood, in conſequence of its coming 10 


y, vol. iii. paſſim. . 4 
N. Cigna, oſ Turin, takes it for granted, that air, which 
has been once breathed, is unfit for farther re prration, 


yapours, which diſcover themſelves by fetid ſmell : and 

niſhed by re ſprration, 
though he does not conſider that diminution of elaſticit 
as the cauſe of its noxious quality. He, therefore, con. 
cludes, that air, which has been breathed, ſuffocates by 
means of the irritation which it occaſions to the lun 
by which the bronchia and the lungs themſelves are con. 
tracted, ſo as to reſiſt the entrance of the air; and 
therefore, that reſpired air is noxious on the ſame a0. 
count as mephitic vapours, or thoſe of burning brim- 


comes fo loaded with theſe vapours, as to excite a con- 
vulſion in the lungs, and thereby render them unfit for 
tranſmitting the blood. He ſuppoſes that air enters the 


is counteraCted by the equal preſſure of the ambient me- 
dium. This air, he ſuppoſes, to be introduced into the 


when, by ſome means or other, the equilibrium, between 
the air and the blood, and the external air, is loſt. If 
the external air be rarer than the internal, the air in the 


the ſame effect as air introduced into the veins. To the 
contact of air with the blood he aſcribes its florid co. 
lour; an. hypotheſis which has ſince been ſatisfactorily 


Prieſtley. See Analyſis of the BL oo p. | 
Upon the whole, M. Cigna concludes, thar the princi- 
pal uſe of air to the blood is to preſerve the equilibrium 
with the external air, and to prevent the veſſels from 
being rendered unfit to tranſmit the blbvod, on account 


they contain, the fluids move in their proper veſſels. as 
freely as in vacuo, and the membranes and viſcera alſo 
eaſily ſlide over one another. And with reſpect to the 
uſe of the lungs, ſince he imagined that air is not in- 


that becauſe ſuch lungs as thoſe of man are given to 


Miſcel. Taurin. vol. v. p. 30, &c. | | 

Such are the various and diſcordant opinions, that have 
prevailed, with reſpect to the uſe of reſpiration. It is 
evident, that without breathing moſt animals would 
preſently die; and it is alſo well known, that the ſame 
air will not long anſwer the purpoſe z for if it has been 
frequently-reſpired, the breathing of it is as fatal as the 


why air that has been much breathed will no more an- 


rious and important diſcovery we are indebted to the 


Prieſtley, who, in purſuing his ſucceſsful reſearches in- 


cefs, affecting air in the ſame manner as every other 
phlogiſtic proceſs (viz. putrefaction, the efferveſcence of 
iron filings and brimſtone, or the calcination of metals, 


Alx fixable, Alx phlogiſticated, Re. 
the lungs 1s to carry off a putrid effluvium, or to diſ- 


ſyſtem with the aliment, and was become, as it were, 
effete; the air that is reſpired ſerving as a menſtruum 
for that purpoſe. This general concluſion he afterwards 
more directly demonſtrated in a ſeries of experiments, 
by which he proved, that this proceſs was effected b 


nearly into contact with the air in the lungs; the blood 
appearing to be a fluid wonderfully formed for imbib- 
ing and parting with that principle which the chemiſts 
call PHLOGISTON, and changing its colour in con- 
ſequence of being charged with it, or being freed from 
it; and affecting air in the very ſame manner, 
out of the body and in the lungs; and even notwith- 
ſtanding the interpoſition of various ſubſtances, which 
prevent its coming into immediate contact with _ 

| lol. 


3 little trachez, or wind-p 
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bladder, 


bor they are full of veſicles, upon the ſurface of each of 
which the air preſſes, as it would upon the ſurface of 
m empty bladder: and, therefore, to know the hole 
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See Bloor. + 


neceſſary 


oveable ribs, and conſequently have no dib 
N vet that want 15 made up to them by ari anal o- 


ous mechaniſm. 


Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. let. pt. 1. P. 226, &e. or Obr. and 
Exp. on Air, vol. ili. p. 553 &c. See or 
The reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial | 
© Imenſions of the body conſequent on reſpiration, are ſo | 
; to animal life, that there is ho animal fo im- 
5 Aus tt rlgtlt no REO | 
_ moſt kinds of fiſh arid ipſects want bot lungs, 
e 


Fiſh, for inſtance, have gills, ithich do the office of 


os; receiving and expelling alternately the water, 
. 4 the biood-veſſels ſuffer the ſame alteration of | 
dimenſions as they do in the lungs of more perfect ani- | 


and lungs, or air-veſſels, have the latter diſtributed 
through the whole trunk of their bodies * which they 
communicate with the external air through. | 
racles, or vent-holes, to which are faſtened ſo many 
s, which ſend their branches 
to all the muſcles and viſcera, and ſeem to accompany 
the blood-veſſels all over the body, as they doin the lungs 
only of the more perfect animals. By this diſpoſition, 
in every inſpiration, the whole body of thefe little ani- 
mals is inflated, and in every expiration compreſſed ; and, 


| 


Inſects having no thorax, or ſeparate cavity, for che heart 


ſeveral ſpi- 


conſequently, the blood-veſſels muſt fuffer a viciſſitude 


of extenſion and compreſſion. 


The only animal exempted from the neceſſity of breath- 


ing is a FoET S; but this, while included in the 
womb, ſeems to have little more than a vegetative life, 


and ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the number of | 
animals: it is rather a graft on, or a branchof, the mother. | 


RESPIRATION, the laws of, are of the laſt importance to a 


right underſtanding of the animal œconomy; for which | 
reaſon a computation of the force of the reſpiring or- 
gans, and of the ſtrefs and preffure of the air upon the | 
fame, may not be unacceptable. It may therefore be |. 
- obſerved, that, by blowing into a bladder, a confiderable | 


weight will be raifed by the mere force of the breath ; 


for, with a bladder that is oblong, nearly of a cylindri- | 
cal figure, and tied at both ends, if a pipe be fixed at 
one end, and a weight at the other, and the pipe faſtened | 
| allows the 


at ſuch a diſtance. from the ground, as juſt a | 
weight to reſt upon the ground, the bladder, by an eaſy 


Inſpiration, will raiſe ſeven pounds weight, and by the 


greateſt inſpiration of a pretty ſtrong man, twenty-eight 


pounds weight. Now, t 


the pipe can be determined, we 


_ the orifice of the pipe. 


Thus, if the diameter of the pipe be 0.28, and its orifice | 
o. 616, the ſutface of the cylinder will be 88. Therefore, | 
as 88:0.616 :: 14, double the leaſt weight raiſed, to 
od. ogg, which is almoſt two ounces z and, in raiſing the 


greateſt weight, it is near ſeven ounces 


upon the lungs as the whole ſurface of the lungs is to the 
orifice of the trachea. | | | 


lobes of the lungs to be two bladders, or ſpheres, whoſe 


diameters are each ſix inches; their ſurfaces are each 11 E | 


inches, and the preſſure on the larynx will be to the pre 
ure upon the whole external ſurface as 0.19 to 226, 


_ which is as 1 to 1189 3 and, therefore, if the preſfure 


force by which the air en- 
ters this pipe is that force by which it is driven out of 
the lungs; if therefore the force by which the air enters 
all have the force by | 
which the air is driven into the trachea. But the preffure 
of air upon the bladder is equal to twice the weight it| 
can raiſe; becauſe the upper part of the bladder being | 
fixed, it reſiſts the force of the air juſt as much as the 
weight at the other end. And again, ſince the air preſſes | 
_ every way equally, the whole preſſure will be to that 
part of it which preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, as 
the whole ſurface of the bladder is to the orifice of the 
pipe 3 that is, as the ſurface of a cylinder, whoſe diame-| 
ter, for inſtance, is four inches, and axis ſeven, 1s to 


= Suppoſe, e. g. the diameter of the larynx to be 557 the 
brifice of the larynx will be 0.19; and ſuppoſe the two | 


upon the larynx in an ordinary breathing be two ounces, 
ry 8 


the preſſure upon the whole external ſurface of the lungs 
will be 148 pounds; and the utmoſt force, when the 


preſſure upon the larynx is ſeven ounces, will be ec al 
But the lungs are not like an er pty 


to 320 pounds. 
where the air preſſes only upon the ſurface; 


preſſure of the air 
faces of the lun 428 


„ Vor. IV. N 304. 


vie muſt determine the internal ſur- 


1 
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To ds this ſuppoſe that 2 part of th dg is taken up 


with the branches-of the trachea, that another third part 
is filled with blood-veſſels, and the remainder to be veſi-- 
cles, where we ſuppoſe the chief preſſure upon the 
blood-veſſels to be made: now both ſobes of the lungs 
contain 226 ſolid inches, of which one-third, or 75 in- 
ches, is full of veſicles. Let the diameter of each veſicle 
be 38 part of an inch, the furface of a veſicle will be 
001256, and the fſolidity :0006043, by which ſum if 
we divide 75 (the ſpace filled by the veſicles) the quo- 
tient gives us 17441860 for the number of veſicles in 
both lobes of the ＋ 7 This number multiplied by 
0012565 the ſurface of a, veſicle, gives the ſum of the 
ſurfaces of all the veſicles, to wit, 21995.976 inches. 
And, therefore, the prefſure upon the larynx will be to 
the preſſure upon the whole ſurface of the lungs, as 
0.19 to 21906.976 ; and conſequently when in an or- 
dinary expiration the preſſure upon the larynx is two 
ounces, the preſſure on the whole internal ſurfaces of 
the naß will be 14412 pounds weight; and the utmoſt 
rce of the air in breathing, when the preſſure upon the 
larynx is ſeven ounces, will be 50443 pounds weight.— 


Though theſe ſeem to be prodigious weights, yet it muſt 


ſtill be underſtood, that the prefſure upon each part of 
the ſurface of the lungs equal to the orifice of the la- 
rynx, is not greater than it is at the larynx; and that 
theſe vaſt weights ariſe from the vaſt extent of the ſur- 
faces of the veſicles, upon which it was neceſſary that 


the blood ſhould be ſpread in the ſmalleſt capillary veſ- 


ſels, that each globule of blood might, as it were, im- 
mediately receive the whole force and energy of the air, 
and by that be broken into ſmaller parts, fit for ſecretion 
and circulation. | 1 85 
And hence we may learn the mechanical reaſon of the 
ſtructure of the lungs; for, ſince the whole blood of the 


body was to paſs through them, in order to receive the 
effeck of the air, and that this could not be unleſs the 


blood were diffuſed in ſmall capillary veſſels, it was ne- 
ceſſary, that the ſurſaces upon which they were to be 


ſpread, ſhould be proportioned to their number: which 


is admirably well provided for by the wonderful fabric of 
„ J 8 
If the gravity of the air was always the ſame, and if the 
diameter of the trachea, and the time of every expiration, 
were equal in all, this weight upon the lungs would be 
always the ſame. But, ſince we find by the barometer, 


that there is three inches difference between the greateſt 
and the leaſt gravity of the air, which is a tenth part of 


its greateſt gravity; there muſt be, likewiſe, the diffe- 
ence of a tenth part of its preſſure upon the lungs at 
one time and another: for the momenta of all bodies, 


moved with the ſame velocity, are as their gravities. 


This is a difference which ſuch as are aſthmatic muſt be 
very ſenfible of; eſpecially if we conſider, that they like- 


wiſe breathe thicker, that is, that every expiration is 


performed in leſs time; if in half the time, and the ſame 


quantity of air be drawn in, then the weight of the air 


upon the lungs muſt be 57648 pounds; of which a 
tenth part is 5764 pounds; arid conſequently aſthmatic | 
people, upon the greateſt riſe or fall of the barometer, 
feel a difference of the air, equal to above one-third of 
its preſſure in ordinary breathing. | | 


Again, if the trachea be ſmall, and its aperture narrow, 


the preſſure of the air increaſes in the ſame proportion 


as if the times of expiration were ſhorter ; and therefore 
a ſhrill voice is always reckoned amorig the prognoſtic 


| | frgns of a conſumption, inaſmuch as that proceeds from 
Theſe, therefore, are the forces by which the air is driven | 


through the trachea in an eaſy and ſtrong infpiration.— | 
Now, if we conſider the lungs as a bladder, and the la- 

. Tynx as a pipe, the preſſure upon the orifice of the tra- 
chea, when the air is driven out, will be to the preſſure 


the narrowneſs of the larynx, or trachea; and con- 
ſequently increaſes the preſſure of the air upon the 
lungs, which, upon every expiration, beats the veſſels 
ſo thin, that at laſt they break, and a ſpitting of blood 
comes on. x” 


2 


the rate? of 26 Mfpirations” in à minute. Dr. Hales 
Fx made 


2 N 


: 
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Made ſeveral experiments, with a view of determining 
the effect of reſbimtion on air; and, in one of theſe, he 


found that near two gallons of air, being breathed to 


and fro for two minutes and a half, became thereby un- 

t for reſpiration. Dr. Prieſtley (Experiments and Obſ. 

vol. v. p. 117.) by a more accurate method of inveſtiga- 

tion found, that the quantity of air, which he could 
completely phlo iticare by the reſpiration of two minutes, 
amounted to > oi a quart in a minute; whereas it is 
generally ſuppoſed, that we phlogiſticate, or as it has 
uſually been termed, that we conſume a gallon. of air in 
a minute: and if by conſuming be meant reducing the 
air to a ſtate in which a candle will not burn in it, the 
eſtimate will be pretty near the truth. 


With regard to the quantity of moiſture carried off by 


reſpiration, Dr. Hales, by an experiment on wood-aſhes, 
eſtimates it to be equal to 17 grains in 50 expirations; 
and this he takes to be nearly the quantity of moiſture 
with which 522 cubic inches of air are impregnated, 
when it becomes unfit for reſpiration; ſince we breathe 
Jo times in 24 minutes. And ſince a quantity of moiſture, 


equal to 17 grains, was breathed off in 50 expirations, | 


he concludes, that there will be proportionably 408 
grains evaporated in the 1200 expirations of an hour, 


and in 24 hours 9792 Pa or 1.39 pound; which, 


ſuppoſing the ſurface of the lungs to be 41635 inches, 
will give the 8 evaporated from that ſurface 444; 
part of an inch depth. 
&c. vol. ii. p. 322, &c. 


RESPITE, reſpectus, in Law, &c. a ay; — | 
for the payment 


or prolongation of time, granted any one 
of a debt, or the like. „„ 
Menage derives the word reſpite from the Latin reſpecmtus; 
as deſpite from deſpectus. Du-Cange will rather have it 
come from reſpirare, to breathe; reſpite being, in effect, a 
breathing-while, granted a debtor, &c, „ 
In the cuſtomary of Normandy, reſpite is a judicial delay 
or demur, given to procedures. | N 
 R&sePITE, letters of, or CREDIT. See LETTERS. _ 
Rx sPITE of homage is a forbearance of the homage due from 
the vaſſal, or tenant, holding by homage, or by knight- 
_ ſervice, to his lord. 1 5 e 
Anciently, thoſe who held by theſe tenures paid a ſmall 
ſum every fifth year into the exchequer, to be reſpited | 
doing their homage or ſervice. _ : 


By ſtat. 12 Car. II. this reſpite of homage is taken away, 


likewiſe annulled. | 5 

REsPITE of execution. See REPRIEVE, 
 ResSPITE 80 See JURY. | 5 
RESPOND, in Eecleſiaſtical Hiftory, was a ſhort anthem 
fung after reading three or four verſes of a chapter: af- 
ter which they proceeded with the chapter. 

RESPONDEAS ow/ter, in Law, is to anſwer over in an 


action to the merits of the cauſe : or put in a more ſub- |. 


{tantial plea. | 


 RESPONDEAT ſuperior, a Law phraſe. Where the 


ſheriffs are removeable, as in London, for inſufficiency ; 


reſpondeat ſuperior, that 1s, the mayor and commonalty | 


are to anſwer for them. 


For the inſufficiency of a bailiff of a franchiſe, reſpondeat | 


faperior, that is, the lord of the franchiſe is to anſwer. 


RESPONDENT, reſpondens, in the ſchools, a perſon who | 


maintains a theſis in any art or ſcience. 


He is thus called, as being to anſwer all objections pro- 


poſed by the opponent, or impugner, kccec. 


Ihe reſpondent's buſineſs is to ſee whether the oppoſition 


made by the contrary party be juſt and legitimate; or 
whether ſome of the laws and conditions of oppoſition 


be not broken; which is called ignoratio elenchi. He is 


alſo to examine the moods and figures of the ſyllogiſms, 
to ſee whether the premiſes be juſt, &c. and through 


the whole to anſwer rather by diſtinguo's, than by direct 


negation. 


RESPONDENT, formed from the Latin reſpondere, to an- 


fever, q. d. pro alia ſpondere, to promiſe for another, in 
Tu a Ko” who undertakes to anſwer for another ; or 
binds himſelf as ſecurity for the good behaviour of an- 
other. 1 | 


"The reſpondent is to anſwer for the damages done by the | 


perſon for whom he reſponds. There are four ordon- 
nances of the kings of France, whereby the citizens are 
exprelly forbid to take ſervants without re/pondents, bound 
in writing. | | 

RESPONDENTTA, in Commerce, a term applied to money, 

which is borrowed, not upon the veſſel, as in Bo TOM: 
RY, but upon the goods and merchandize contained in 
it, which muſt neceſfarily be ſold or exchanged, in the 
courſe of a voyage; in which cafe the borrower, per- 
ſonally, is bound to anſwer the contract; and he is ſaid 
to take up money at reſpondentia. 


| RESPONSA prudentum. See CIVIL laty. | 


Hales's Stat. Eff. vol. i. p. 262, | 
| The reſponſes of the emperors were more properly called 


| RESPONSIONS, reſpon/iones, a term uſed in the Military 


RESSAULT, in Architecture, the effect of a body which 


as a charge ariſing from knight- ſervice ; which is thereby | 


\ 


* 
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nies, lent on bottomry, or reſpondentin, on veſſels bound 
to or from the Eaſt Indies, ſhall be expreſsly lent only 
upon the ſhip, or upon the merchandize; that the lender 
ſhall have the benefit of ſalvage ; and that, if the bor. 
rower has not on board effects to the value of the ſum 
borrowed, he ſhall be reſponſible to the lender for ſo 
much of =_ e as hath * laid out, with 
egal intereſt and all other charges, though the ſhip a 
— — be totally loſt. | 1 2 85 


RESPONSALIS, in Law, he who appears for another in 
court, at à day aſſigned. | 
Fleta makes this diffedence between reſponſalis atturnatus, 

and eſſoniator, that the eſſoniator came only to allege the 
cauſe of the party's abſence, be he demandant or tenant; 
whereas. #e/ponſalis came for the tenant not only to ex- 
cuſe his abſence, but to ſignify what trial he means to 
undergo, the combat, or the country. | 

* mem ſong, an anthem in which the choriſters 
in turns. e e e e | 

RESPONSE, ResPoxs L, reſponſatio, an anſwer, reply, or 
repartee. | | 5 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the anſwers made 
to the prieſt, by the people, in the litany, the pſalms, 
and other parts of the office, 5 
It has its uſe, too, in ſpeaking of the opinions or an- 
ſwers of the ancient juriſconſulti, when conſulted on 
points of lx. | . 

Ihe fifty books of the Digeſt are compoſed of reſponſa pru- 

dentum, the reſponſes of Papinian, Ulpian, Scævola, &c. 

collected by Juſtinian; who afterwards gave them the 

force of laws. | See CIVIL /aw. 1 175 


reſcripts. 


Orders, for certain penſions, or charges, which the 
Waun or the commandries they held, paid to the 
order. | | 

Such a knight Templar paid a reſponſion of fifty pounds 
per annum to his order, on account of ſuch a com- 
o RSS | | „ 
In Rot. parl. 9 Ric. II. the word is written reſponcies. 


either projects, or falls back, i. e. ſtands either more 
out or in than another; ſo as to be out of the line, or 

range, therewith. 5 | | 
The term refſault is French, and but little uſed in Engliſh; 
though the want of a word of equal import pleads Ge hs 
__ naturalization. ED | | | 
RESSELA, a term uſed by Paracelfus to ſignify, as him- 

ſelf explains it, any thing that expels heat, in oppoſition _ 
to aſſa, which with him fignifies any thing that promotes 


it, 
RESSORT, or RESORr, a term purely French, yet fre- 
quently uſed, by our late writers, to ſignify the juriſdic⸗ 
3 or Oy of a court. „ 
The word, in its popular meaning, ſignifies ſpring, or 
the force of claſticlty. Hence it is UG uſed Fu a Fri 
diction, and the extent or diſtrict thereof; as when we 
ſay, ſuch a thing belongs to his reſort; a judge out of 
his reſort has no authority. But its chief uſe among us 
is in ſpeaking of a court or tribunal, where appeals are 
judged ; or of a court or perſon who judges finally and 
8 and whence there is no appeal. EZ 
The houle of lords judge in the laſt re/ort, en dernier reſ= 
ſort. Preſidials judge in the laſt reſort of all criminals | 
| 3 by the provoſts of the marſhals. See DERNIER | 
reſort. E; | | | | 5 
RESORT, or RESORT, is alſo uſed in a writ of ayel, or 
couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe as deſcent, in a writ of 


right. : 2 

RESSOURCE, or Rx SOURCE, a term purely French, yet 
uſed by Engliſh writers, to denote a means or foundation 
of a man's recovering himſelf from his fall or ruin 
or an after-game for the repairing his damages. 3 
Skinner derives the word from the . reſoudre, to 
reſolvc. A reſource ſtrictly and literally expreſſes a means 
which preſents itſelf afreſh. e 5 
This merchant has credit and friends {till left; he has 

reat reſources. | 

REST, quzes, in Phyfics, the continuance of a body in the 
ſame place; or its continual application or contiguity to 
the ſame parts of the ambient and contiguous bodies.— 
See DOPACE. | | | 
Reſt is either abſolute or relative, as PLACE is. 
Some define re/? the ſtate of a thing without motion; 
and hence again re? becomes either abſolute or relative, 
as motion is. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines true or abſolute re/? to be the 
continuance of a body in the ſame part of abſolute and 
immoveable ſpace ; and relative reſt to be the continuance 


of a body in the ſame part of relative ſpace. 
| Tuhus, 


It is enacted, by ſtat. 19 Geo. I. 6ap- 37, that all mo- 
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©. in a ſhip under ſail; ralative 7, is the continuance 
| a a body in The ſame region of the ſhip, or the fame 


a | 

its cavity. | . nance 
4 ſame at of univerſal ſpace, wherein the ſhip, 
_ with its cavity and contents, are all contained 
Hence, if the earth be really and abſolutely at ref the 
body relatively at reſt in the ſhip will really and abſolutely 
move, and that with the velocity wherewith the veſſel 
moves. But if the earth do likewiſe move, there will 
then ariſe a real and abſolute motion of the body at 70%; 
partly from the real motion of the earth in abſolute 
. ſpace, and partly from the relative motion of the ſhip on 
| the ſea. Laſtly, if the body be likewiſe relatively moved 
in the ſhip, its real motion will ariſe partly from the real 
motion of the earth 'in immoveable ſpace, and partly 
from the relative motion of the ſhip oh the ſea, and of 
the body in the ſhip. 2 ND , 


eaſtward with a velocity of 10010 parts, and the veſſel 
be carried by the wind weſtward ten parts, and, at the 
| fame time, a ſeaman aboard walk with the velocity of 
one part, the ſeaman will be moved really and abſolutely 


velocity weſtwards. 705 l 
It is an axiom in philoſophy, that matter is indifferent as 
to reſt or motion. Hence Sir Iſaac Newton lays it down, 


it is diſturbed by external cauſes. 


of bodies to conſiſt in this, that their parts are at re? 


parts are connected together. 


parts, &c. But the Newtonian philoſophy furniſhes us 
uith much better ſolutions. See SoLIDITY, FLUIDI- 
Ty, and COHESION. BR NC CORY 

Monſieur de Maupertuis afferts that when bodies are in 
equilibrio, they muſt be ſo ſituated, that, if any ſmall 


ol reſt, and from this law he deduces the fundamental 
tom. ii. p. 294. 
from the ſame principle. See Quantity of Ac oN. 


. which, in Alexandrine verſes, falls on the ſixth ſyllable; 
and, in verſes of ten or eleven ſyllables, on the fourth. 
The ret ſhould never fall on a monoſyllable, whereon the 
voice may not dwell : it is called ref, becauſe the ear 
and the pronunciation have both a repoſe, or reſpite. - 

Rzs'r, in Mufic, is a pauſe, or interval of time, during 
which there is an intermiſſion of the voice, or ſound. 
| Refts are ſometimes uſed in melody, that is, in muſic of 


for variety-ſake ; but more r in harmony, or 


this interchangeably. 


but for a part of a bar. When the ref is for a part it is 


is accordingly called minim-reft, crotchet-reftl, &c. 


TERS of mufic, where the notes and correſponding re/ts 
are found together. LETS. 


or ſpace, that part is always ſilent for the time of a mi- 
nim, or crotchet, &c. Sometimes a ret is for a crotchet 


which there is no particular note; in which caſe the 
ſigns of ſilence are not re/ts, but ſuch ſilence is expreſſed 


bar, the ſemibreve re/? is always uſed. If the re/t be for 
two meaſures, it is marked by a line drawn acroſs a 


Pace and an half, and, for four meaſures, acroſs two 


is uſually written over the ſign. 

Some of the more ancient writers in muſic make theſe 
r:/ts of different value in different ſpecies of time. E. gr. 
the character of a minim-reſt, in common time, ſay 


in that of the triples 3, 1 F 42, it always marks a 


- themſelves. 


rue or abſolute ref is its cohtinuance | 


Thus, if that part of the earth, where the ſhip is, move | 


in immoveable ſpace eaſtwards, with 10001 parts of ve- | 
- Jocity z and relatively on the earth, with nine parts of | 


as a law of NATURE, that every body perſeveres in its | 
| Rate, either of re or uniform motion, except ſo far as | 


The Cartefians will have firmneſs, hardneſs, or ſolidity | 


motion be impreſſed on them, the quantity of action re-| 
. ſulting will be the leaſt poſſible. This he calls the law 


propoſition: of ſtatics. See Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, | 


 Rvs7, repoſe, or pauſe, in Poetry, is uſed for the easURa, | 


a ſingle part, to expreſs ſome ſimple paſſion, or even | 
compoſitions of ſeveral parts, for the fake of the pleaſure | 
of hearing one part move on while another 2%, and 


| The 29th of May is an anniverſary feſtival, appointed to 


Refs are either for a whole bar, or more than a bar, or] be held in commemoration of the re/tauration of regal : 


expreſſed by certain ſigns, correſponding to the quantity | 
of certain notes of time; as minim, crotchet, &c. and 5 
The characters or figures whereof, ſee under CuARAc- 
When any one of thoſe characters occurs either on a line 


and quaver together, or for other quantities of time for | 


by placing together as many reſts, of different time, as | 
make up the deſigned re/f. When the ra is for a whole | 


whole ſpace. For three meaſures it is drawn acroſs a | 


1 7 expreſſes the 1 of three crotchets in triple time; 
a 


RESTAUR, Rxsron, in ancient Cuſtoms, the remedy, 
or recourſe, which aſſurers have againſt each other, ac- 


with regard to each other; and this reſt they eſtabliſh as 5 
the great nexus, or principle of coheſion, whereby the 


7 


* 


They add, that the 7% of à crotthet in commoti tire ts 
a re/t of three quavers in the triple 3, and 
ver-reft of common time 1s Equal to three ſemiquavers 
in the triple 24; But this variety in the uſe of the ſame 
character is now laid alide; Mälcolm's Treat. of Muſic, 
p 409, K. 3 2 


ResT Harrow, vnonis, in Botany, a genus df the diadels 


phia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is cut into five narrow ſegments, 
the upper being a little raiſed and arched, the lower 
bending under the keel; the flower is of the butterfly 
kind. The ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, and latger than the 
wings; the wings are oval and ſhort; the keel is pointed 
and longer than the wings. It hath ten ſtamina joined 
together, and an oblong hairy germen, ſupporting a ſin- 
gle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen 


afterwards becomes a turgid pod with one cell, incloling 


kidfiey-ſhaped ſeeds. Miller. There are nineteen ſpe- 
cies. £4 8 


The convinon fort of reſ-haryow is a weed frequent in 
, fo' is rarely admitted into gar- 


moſt parts of Englan 1 
dens. It has a ſtrong creeping root, which ſpreads far 
in the ground, and is with great difficulty eradicated; 
the ſtalks riſe a foot. and a half high; they ate flender, 


come out ingly from the fide of the branches, they are 
of the butterfly kind, of a purple colour, which are 
ſucceeded by ſmall pods, containing one or two kidney- 


ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers great part of ſummer, and the 
e root of this is one of 


ſeeds ripen in the autumn. | 
the five opening roots; the cortical part of it is eſteemed 
a good medicine for ſtoppage of urine, and to open ob- 


ſtructions of the liver and ſpleen ; for this purpoſe it is 
| | +: lo, ſometimes given in powder, in doſes of a dram, and 
Fluidity, _ add, conſiſts in a perpetual motion of the | 


made an ingredient in apozems or decoctions, as an ape- 
rient and diuretic. Its virtue is extracted both by water 
and ſpirit: There is a variety of this with white flowers. 
Miller and Lewis. VHT 


cording to the date of their aſſurances; or againſt the 


ing the veſſel tight. 


5 . e I The word is alſo uſed for the rr or recourſe, a per- 5 
- Monſieur de Maupertuis deduces the laws of percuſſion | 


ſon has againſt his guarantee, or other perſon, who 1s to 
indemmfy him from any damage ſuſtamed. Hence re- 
flaurant, and reflauration. In the lower Latin they alſo 
uſe the words re/tor, and reſtaur. _ | 


RESTAURATION, reftauratio, RESTORATION, the act 


— 


- half-meaſure, how different ſoever theſe may be among 


paces. But, to prevent ambiguity, the number of bars 


| 1 


of re-eſtabliſhing, or ſettling a thing in its former good 
o l V | 
Thus we ſay, the reſtauratibn of a minor to the poſſeſſion 


of his effects, alienated in the time of his minority. In 


the French laws it is an ancient formula, uſed for the re- 


Aoring a perſon to his good. name, after he has been 


wrongfully accuſed and condemned. 


In England we ſay the RESTAURATTON, by way of | 
eminence, for the return of king Charles II. in 1660 


after the civil wars. 
and epiſcopal government, by ſtat. 12 C. II. c. 14. 
the parliament, and other leading men, who were active 


in his re/toration, and who had been concerned in oppoſ= 
ing his father's meafures, would not be called traitors z 


and required that a diſtinction ſhould be made between 
the commencement of the war and the concluſion of it; 
they would not ſuffer the firſt oppoſition made to the 
meaſures of that unhappy prince to be ſtyled rebellion, 
though they diſapproved of the abolition of regal govern- 


ment which enſued. And accordingly the offites for theſe 
two ſolemnities were drawn up, 9 any reflection on 
the firſt authors or promoters of the oppo ition, and, in 
Fun breathe more a ſpirit of piety tha 


deſt, grave, decent, ſenſible, and devout. King James II. 
altered theſe forms, and king William did not venture 
to reduce them to their primitive ſtate; and fo they have 
continued, with very little variation, to this day. 


RESTAURATION, in Architecture, the act of repairing all 
the parts of a building gone to decay, either through the 


courſe of time, or other injuries; in ſuch manner, as 
that it is not only re-eſtabliſhed in its firſt form, but con- 
ſiderably augmented. MI eee 
It is evident, from the plinths of the Corinthian columns 


that the qua- 


_ feddiſh, and hairy, ſending out ſmall branches on their 
fide, which are armed with ſharp prickles. The flowers 


maſters, if the average ariſe through their default; as 
_ through ill loading, want of caulking, or want of hav= 


We ſhall here obſerve, that the form of prayer for the 
29th of May, as well as for the 3oth of January, were 
of a different complexion in the reign of king Charles II. 
from the preſent, of which the — is ſaid to be this: 


n of party, of | 


umiliation than of revenge; and, throughout, are mo- 
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Contraction being the proper and natural action of muſ- | 


* 


* 


ee And a dhe articles agteed upon by this peace were Gn + 
$ 
everus.... Daviler... 


aying ren punt long after it-was built, and having an- 
rom the reſt, ſeems to have been 


"gular | to have 
rere from the ruins of ſeverat ancient buildings. 


RESTAURATION, in Sczlptare, is the repairing of 3 mu- 


Moſt of the antique ſtatues have undergone. a, re//anra-. the ſame; and Titus, after the enam 
a TE >. F2 = k - Ly" 7 
ion; as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa 
, Borgheſ "at; Rome, the Wreſtlers in the gallery of the | a  Feſirtulh 
© 0 Flokn Claudius and Nero are modern and fpurious, and that 


£ 


of a metal or mineral in ſome liquor, in order eit 
to gorrech or to exalt it; by giying it ſome new quality, 


"made by the ableſt ſculptors. Davi ler. 
NST . TION. reftinftio, in Chemiſtry, -the P e 


RES TIO, in Botany, a genus of the dlaecia trjandria claſs: 


its characters are, that it hath male and female flowers; 
te calyx of the male is an.ovated ſpike, imbricited with 
membranaceous, ov-ted, fingle-lowered ſcales; and the 
corolla has fix oblong, almoſt equal, membranateoys, 
permanent petals, ſhorter than the ſcales of the calyx ; 


be ſtamina are three capillary filaments, and the antheræ 


are oblong and erect; the calyx and corolla of the female 
flowers are like thoſe of the male; the piſtil is a roundiſh 


my 8 formed into ſix flowers; the ſtyles, which are 
t 


three, are awl-ſhaped, erect, and permanent the ſtig- 
mata are filiform and N the pericarpium is a 


roundiſh, ſexplicate capſule, wi 


ſeveral obtuſe ſeeds. 


RESTITUTION, "re/titutio, in Phy/ics, the returning of 


elaſtic bodies forcibly bent to their natural ſtate, by fome | 


called the motion of reftitution. See ELASTICITY. 


' cular fibres, ſome authors aſcribe dilatation to a motion 


of r:/2i11/tionz but the expreſſion, as well as the idea, is | 


very faulty. 


* 


til it be made, the caſuiſts determine the party all the | 


ResTITVUTION, in the moral and legal ſenſe, is the act of : 
| reſtoring a perſon to his right, or of returning ſomething | 


unjuſtly taken or detained from him. 


_ Reſtitution. is reducible to. commutative juſticez and | 


” 


While guilty of theft, + 


The illegal incumbents of | benefices are condemned to a 


* 


| 1 of the fruits of the benefices. In the Romiſh |, 


church, uſurers, &c. are obliged to a re/fitution of their 


ill-gotten goods; otherwiſe the prieſt has no authority 


do give them abſolution. 


3 againſt him for his goods, and recover a ſatisfactian 


RESTITUTEON of Holen goods, in Law, is Alowed to the 


_ reſtitution of 2 upon an indictment, becauſe it is at 


the ſuit of the king only; and therefore the party was 
forced to bring an appeal of robbery, in order to have 
his goods again. But it being conſidered that the party, 
8 . the offender by indictment, deſerves as much 
encouragement as he who 8 by appeal, this ſta- 
tute was made, which ena 


of 


- he ſhall have full N of his money, goods, and 


chattels, or the value of them out of the offender's 
. goods, if he has any, 75 writ to be granted to the juſ- | 
of re/iitulzon ſhall reach the goods 

ſo ſtolen, notwithſtanding the property of them is en- 
deavoured to be altered by fale in market overt; or elſe, 


tices. And this writ 


- without ſuch writ of re/{itut:on, the party may peaceably 


retake his goods, wherever he happens to-find them, un- | 


leſs a new property be fairly acquired therein; or, laſtly, 
if the felon be convicted and pardoned, or be allowed 
his clergy, the party robbed. may bring his action of tro- 


in damages: but ſach action lies not before proſecution, 


CAPTION. . 


RESTITVUTIOR in integrum, is uſed for what is otherwiſe 


called reſciſſion. 


| Religious obtain reſtitution againſt their vows, i. e. they | 
are Ir 


eed from their n when they proteſt againſt 
them within five years of their profeſſion. 


In the hiſtory of Germany for the XVIIch century, the 
firſt day of January, 1624, is called the term of reſtitution; 


becauſe by the peace of Munſter, then concluded, the 


5 Lutheran and Calviniſt princes were * to reſtitute, 


or reſtore what they had taken from the 
cChurches in their territories till that day. 9 5 
By the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, the re/{itution-edit 
was abrogated, and both the contending parties confirm- 
ed in the perpetual and uninterrupted poſſeſſion of what- 
ever they had oceupied in the beginning of the year 1624. 


oman catholic 


a. reſtauration 


three cells, containing | 


proſecutor, on a conviction of larceny, by ſtat. 21 Hen. 
VIII. c. 11. For, by the common law, there was no 


. victed of larceny by the evidence of the party robbed, | 


89 
* 


R E S 


. fixmed and ratified in the year 1650, at Nuremberg. 
RRESTITUTIoxS of: medals, or RESTITUYrED medals, , 
2; phraſe; uſed by antiquaries, for ſuch medals as were 
ſtruck by the empetors, to renew or retrieve the memory 
of their predeceſſors. 
Hence it is that, in ſeteral medals: we ſind the letter 
RESTx: Claudius was the firſt who began this practice, 
ſtriking afreſh ſeveral medals of Auguſtus. Nero did 
| ile of his father, 
truck re/titutions. of moſt of his. predeceſſors: Some, 
however, have maintained that the refituted medals of 


the practice 5 ha under Titus. 
Gallienus ſtruck a general relitution of moſt of the pre- 
a era, emperors in two medals, the one bearing an al. 
tar, the other an eagle, without the REST. F. Jou- 
bert ehooſes rather to call them converſations: than reſtitu- 
tions, as being done quite anew. Theſe were deſigned 
to preſerve the remembrance of the conſecration of thoſe 
. emperors in honour of whom they were ſtruck, and they 
have all the ſame legend on the reverſe; viz. consr. 
Dee 6 ON FH 0 tre 
 RESTITUTIONE zxrra#i ab eccleſa, a writ anciently 
granted for the reſtoring 2 man to the church, or ſanc- 
tuary, from which he had been forced away. 
RkSTITUTIONE temporalium, a' writ which hes where 
a man is elected and confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe; 
for the recovery of the temporalities, or barony, 'of the 
ſaid biſhoprick. - . + TOW. ales ITE, 

It is directed from the king to the eſcheator, or rather 
ſheriff of the county. | ene \ 
RESTIVE; or ResTr, a term applied to a horſe, &c. 
that ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advancing forwards. 
In the manege, a re/ive horſe is a rebellious, refractory, 
ill-broken horſe, which only goes where it will, and 
when it will. The word is formed from the Latin rei- 
vus;z Which fignifies the ſame thing. See Ramincvus. 
A horſe of this ſort, who has been too much conſtrained 
and tyrannized over, ſhould be treated with the ſame 
lenity as a young colt. The ſpurs are improper to be 
uſed to either: inftead of which a ſwitch ſhould be 
uſed, in order to drive him forward, as he will be thus 
leſs alarmed ; becauſe the ſpurs ſurpriſe a horſe, abate 
his courage, and are more likely to make him m__ 
than oblige him to go forward if he refuſes to do fo. 
There is likewiſe another method to puniſh a rewe 
horſe, which is to make him go backward the moment he 
begins to reſiſt. Theſe corrections generally ſucceed; 
but the general rule is to puſh and carry your horſe for- 
ward, whenever he refuſes to advance, and continues in 
the ſame place, and defends himſelf either by turning or 
flinging his croupe on one ſide or the other; and, for 
this purpoſe, nothing is ſo efficacious as to puſh him 
: 1 Berenger's Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. 

» 29, &c. e | £49 | | 
RESTOR. See RRSTA un. : 
RESTORATION. See REsTAURATION. HR An”, 
RESTORATIVE, in Medicine, a remedy. proper for the 
reſtoring and retrieving ſtrength and vigour. 155 
Reſtoratrves belong to the claſs of balſamics; and are 

otherwiſe called ANALEPTICS. TL | 
The medicines that come under this denomination are of 
an emollient, ſoftening nature, but nutritive withal ; 
and arc rather adminiſtered to repair the waſtes of the 
. conſtitution, than to alter and rectify its diſorders. 
Such are the leaves of white and black maidenhair, roc- 
ket, eruca, ſcabious, colts-foot, bohea-tea, chich-peas, 
hops, chocolate, piſtachia-nuts, balfam of Tolu, bdel- 
' lium, benzoin, ſtorax, eryngo, iris, ſatyrion, ce. 
RESTRAINING /atute. See REMEDIAL © 
RESTRAINING /latute of leaſes. See LE AS ES by fatute. 
RESTRAINT is when an action is hindered, or ſtopped, 
contrary to volition, or the preference of the mind. 
RESTRICTION, the act of modifying, limiting, or ro- 


. 


** 


ſtraining a thing to narrower bounds. | 
General laws A bear ſome reſtriction. In contracts it 
is uſual to have reflriffive clauſes, which bind the cove- 
nants down to certain bounds. | * | 
REsTRICTION, mental. Sce RESERY ATION: 
RESTRICTION, among Logicians, is underſtood of the li- 
2 a term, ſo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually 
Ir!!! t I e 
In which ſenſe the name philoſopher is refrained to 
. Ariſtotle; Great, to Alexander; City, to Rome, &c. 
RESTRICTIVE- propeſition. See PxorOSr ION. 


REsTRICTIVE ſuture. See SUTURE. 


RESTRINGENT, in Medicine. See ASTRINGENT- 
REST T. Sce Rxsrivz. 7. . 
RESULT, what is gathered from a conference, an inqui- 
ry, meditation, diſcourſe, or the like ; or the concluſion 
and effect thereof. „ 
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ES # 
te uſual reflte of Aifpiites, Mr. Boyle obſcives, "aft 
A each perſon remains more attached to his own opi- 

RESUITNg % in Law. See Usp. . 

RESUMMONS; mmonitio, a ſecond ſummon or call- 

ing wan to anſwer an action where the firſt fummons 

18 Wente 


* 


of a party, &.. 
RESUNPTION,, roſe, ings | 
taking 7" into tHe, mg ha 
ments 28 before, upoff falſe f 

e had delivered to. the heir, 
tent, to any man. 


gw. ſenſe, 77 eB 
s fTuch lands or tene- 

elkions, or other error, 

granted, by letters pa- 


glg, a ſummary repetition, or | 
z 4 n pet 5 


modern — of generation, which exiſted in the ſe- 
men of the ö 
maoſt minute ſpeck, or point, imaginable; and therefore 


not to be Teparated, or torn aſunder, and anp part of it | 
united with the ſtamenybf any other man. All this bulk | 
we ſeghin the body, is only an aceretion to this original | 


ſtamen; ag addition of foreign 
to cheer 
reciprocation of the proper matter of the human body. 
The ſecond objection is chi » 


matter; of new Juices, 


_ eontingally —_— a man has not entirely the fame 


body to-day as he had yeſterday; and it is even com- 
ues that, in ey than ſeven years time, his whole | 


y undergoes a change, and not a particle F the ſame 
body remains. Which of thoſe many bodies, then, 


N h . . 

N. a us 

% by * 
* 
N Pt * 7 
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$: 


d, or fufpeßded, by an accident; as the deat RESUSCITATION, 


Fretain the conſciouſneſ$of our paſt actions. 
N See 4s gas 2 LA and REvi- . 
 VIFICATION. + : 5 


Rrsusctr rio ofiiplſſs, in Chemiſtry, the art of repro- 


Wo A. 
22 2d plants in vials; but all theſe ſeem 91 


rſt man. This we may conceive as the 


ary, ſolid ſtamen. There is, therefore, no | 


: the human body, we. | 
| know, by the late diſcoWries in the animal economy, is 


wards and puniſhments, "which w | 
exiſt in different ſucceſlions of matter; ſo that to render 

the re wars and puniſhments juſt and pertinent, nothipg 5 
gneeds but that we riſe again with fe a body as that WW 


Now, it Is this perſonal, * 
e have obferved ma 8 


| gee PALINGENESTA: 

etended to this art, and haveſhewn re/uſ- 
dut y particular 

chemical vegetations, of N 


ducing a Page from its aſhes. 


inch neee axtifh 


ESUMMPTION, in the * * | or] many others ma? b&®given. The external appeaWnces of * 
* ghing over, of an 1 or of the ſubſtance | _ theſe ae an and the ignorant MM: take * | 
| Ares , in order to refute. & | them fol Tak c When gfe eonlidered, cho an et 4 
RESUMPTION is alſo uſed by en for the K. ion] great difference to be found. See a 1ificial Ve ann 1 
of ſome nn quaint pr@oſition, to mite in- 11 e oa aan | oe. ä 
telligidle aud fignimeant one RETAIL, in Commerce,,&c. the buying of goods in tig 
RESUMPTIVE, in Pharma, an epithet given to a kind fen or Uf holefalg, and fit Aale agai bs n 
of unguentMſed*to recruit and reſtore arid, languiſhing | ' ſmall parcels.— Dui Fem integ ram ementes ar 
ee, _ diſpoſe the dry body to receive nou eam partes diſtrahebant. "IS. , ä 
riſhment. Mt is Falled in Latin unguentum 7 7 RE TAIN, ſpoken of mares, ſignifies {0 Boll % e. ta. * - 
RESURRECTION, reſurre#io, Rxsusciraxfox, the | conceive after covering. 5 4% | * 0 
ack of returning to a new, or ſecond life, after having RETAINER, in bot $i. K domes... ' 
been dead. 1 a . that is, not cont nally dwelling in the houſe of his lord ; 
The greaMirguggent for the truth of Chriſtianity, and | or maſter, but only wearing his livery, an ending on | 
that urged with the moſt force and conviction for the | ſpecial occaſions. * | th : 
+ fame, is drawn from the reſurrection of our Saviour. This livery was anciently given by a great man, and fte? | 
_ + The cireumſtances thereof are ſuch as 8 of a quently for the maintenance of quarrels; whether lt was. ap | 
+ demonſtration; which has accordingly attempted | jjuſtin prohibited by ſevcral ſtatutes ; as under Richard It. © 
on the ſtrict principles of geometricians. See Ditton on on pain of impriſonment, and grievous forfeitur 00 6 
e eſurrection. "Eg + * E n Vs 4 king. = | 1 ©} r | 
# Many Chriſtians believe wy. ao ref710n of the ſame iden- I was farther prohibited by otlier ſtatutes of the ſueceed- 
tical body, Fuer ſame flaſh and bones, the day of | ing kings, whereby the . were ſubjected to * 
judgment. The two principal philoſophical objeChons | make ranſom at the king's pleaſure; and knights and, 
againſt it are theſe Is eſquires hereof, duly attainted were to loſe theif fad l- 
1. That the ſame. piece of matter, or 1 may] veries, and forfeit their fees for ever * 
happen to be a part of two or more bodies: thus a fiſh | Edward IV. added a ſpecial penalty of five Me I op 
feeding on a man, and another man afterwards fal month on every man that gave ſuch livery, and as muel | | 
on the fiſh, part of the body of the firſt man becomes | on every perſon ſo retained, eit by writing, word, of © <8 2 
#firſt incorporated with the hh, ingafierwarte, gt oath; But moſt of theſgy ſtatutes are repealed by a ſta- 5 — 
fiſh, with the laſt man. Again, mftances have been] tute Car. 11 j B,... 6 my 
known of one my es immediately on angther ; RRTAIxnR of debts, in Low, a remedy which the law + 
Ina, among the cannibals of the Weſt Indies, the prac-| gives to an executor or adiffiniſtrator for his debt, by al- * 
ice is 9 I | lowil him to retain-ſo much as will pag himſelf, before We” 
Now, wherSthe ſubſtance of one is this converted into | ap other creditors whoſe debts are of equal degree See 
te ſobſtance of another, each cannot ariſe with his Mor. The debts gf co-executors ſhall Ve diſcharged 
Whole body; and to which ſhall the common par be al-] in proportion An Exec ron of his own wrong ſhall 
Jette? 117 I not, in any cafe, be permitted to retain; Ha Lf 
Jo this objection ſome Anſwer, that, as all matter is not R TAINING-fee is the firſt fee given in any cauſe to a = 
fit, or diſpoſed, to be aſſimilated tothe body, and incot- | ſerjeant or counſellor at law, whereby to make him ſure, | 
porated with it, human fleſh may very ai that he ſhall, not be on the contrary ſide. er 5 5 j 
this kind; and, therefore, What is thus eaten, may be [| RETALL/ TION, retaliatio, the act of returning TTT 5 
again excreted, and carried off. But Mr. Leibnitz's an-] like. See PAL ION IS lex. © * „„ ä „ 4 
ſwer ſeems the more ſolid. All that is eflential to the [RETARDATION, retardatio, in Phyſics, the act of we- | _—_ 
body, he urges, is the original ſtamen which exiſted in, | fre: that is, of delaying Ke motion or progreſs of a. BE Oe | 4 
the ſemen of the father; nay, and on the footing of the dy, or of diminiſhing itgelocity. „ | 


The Ferardation'of moving bodies ariſes from two great | WH 
cauſes, the reſſſlance of the medium, and the force of Fravity. | 3 
The RETARDATLOW®from the reſiſtante is frequently con- 
founded with the reſiſtance itſelf; becauſe, with reſpoct ; 
to the ſame moving body, they are in the ſatne propor- 
Benn. 1 JJV 
> With reſpect to different bodies, however, the ſame re- 
ance often generates different retardationss,, For if 
bodies of equal bulk, but different denſities, be moved 
through the ſame fluid with equal velocity, the fluid will 
act equally on each; ſo that they will have equal reſiſt- 
ances, but different retardations: and the retardations 
will be to each other as the velocities which might be 
generated by the ſame forces in the bodies propoſed ; 
1 8 is, they are interfely as the quantities of matter in 


which the ſame perſonghas in the courſe of his life, is it 
that ſhall riſe ? os doe K er b 


8 


ſyſtem thereof? The body, e. gr. he 7 , 
| thirty, or at ſixty years old? If only this or 
arife, how ſhall it be rewarded or p iſhed for what wa 


ne in the other ? with what juſtice does one perſon 


falfer, &©. foranother? —— 
I 0 this it may be anſwered, on Mnif.ocke's principles, 
- that perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational be- 


ing, conſiſts in ſelf-conſciouſnefs ; in the power of con-. 


ſidering itſelf the ſame thigg in different times and places. 

By this every one is to hMMſclf what ns fel ; with 

out conſikring whether that ſelf be 5 in the 

ſame or divers fubſtances. So far reaches W. entity of 
| Hhat perſon, It is the fame ſelf flow it was nd 


erformedy, _ 
Vox. V. Ne 304. * , 
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"all the matter that has ever be- 
longed to him riſe again? or does only ſome particular 


that body j 


en; and it 


Was by ſame, ſelf which now reflects «. aft. Þ 
that ie hs hr 4 5 on an <P, ; 


the bodies, or inverſely as the denfities. 4 

Suppoſe, then, bodies of equghdenfity, but of unequit 

bulk, to move equally faſt threwth the ſame fluid, their 

_ increaſe according to their ſuperficies;z that 

15Fa%&he ſquares of their diameters. But the quantities 

of, matter 8 in proportion to the cubeg of the | 1 
diameters : the reſiſtances are the quantities of motion ;. sf. 1 
the rerardationsare the celerities ariſing from them; and © - 
dividing the quantities of motion by the re ok "_ ** 
matter, you will have the celeritics ; therefore the vetar- ©. * 

- dations are directly as the ſquar® of the diameters, and 
inverſely as ee of theidiameters ;. that is, inverſe- | „ 
1 the diameters themſelèbes. "OE * . ö 
* e bodies be equal, move equally ſwift, and are f * 
the fame denſity, but moved thray * different fluids, - 
their retardations are as the denſities of thoſe fluids. 
And when bodies equally denſe, and of bulk equal, are 
carried through the ſame fluid with diffetent velocities, 
the retardations are as the ſquares of, thi velocities. £Y ) 
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_ .+ bf the, Pantheon (which are almoſt wholly under ground), 
that the pavement of this temple is only a re/fauratzon 
made in the time of Septimius Severus.  Daviter.. | 
The temple. of an behind the Capitol at Rome, 

having been burnt long after it was built, and having an- 
0 r an e Fromm the reſt, ſeems to have been 
raſtored from the ruins of ſeveral ancient buildings. | 

RrSTAURATION, in Sctlptare, is the repairing of a mu- 


- 


tilated ſtatue, Kc. See REEPAIRIÑ w. ns, | 
_ | Moſt of the antique ſtatues. have undergone a, reſlaura- 
tion; as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa 
Borgheſe at Rome, the Wreſtlers in the gallery of the 
F PRIN of Florence, the Venus of Arles, in the gal- 
lery at Verſailles. But theſe Haurations have all been 
made by the ableſt ſculptors. Daviler. 
RESTINCTION, | re/tingtio, in, Chemiſtry, the quenching 
. of a metal or mineral in ſome liquor, in order either 
to correct or to exalt it; by giying it ſome new quality, 
power, &. | ES | 12 
RES TIO, in Botany, a genus of the diaecia triandria claſs: 
its characters are, that it hath male and female flowers; 


the calyx of the male is an ovated ſpike, imbricated with | 


membranaceous, ovated, fingle-flowered ſcales; and the | 


corolla has fix oblong, almoſt equal, membranateous, | RESTITUTIONE extrafi ab ecclefia, a writ anciently | 


permanent petals, thorter than the ſcales of the calyx ; | 


the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, and the antheræ f 


are oblong and erect; the calyx and corolla of the female 
flowers are like thoſe of the male; the piſtil is a roundiſh 


germen, formed into ſix flowers; the ſtyles, which are | 


three, are awl-ſhaped, erect, and permanent; the ſtig- 
mata are filiform and withering ; the pericarpium is a 
roundiſh, ſexplicate capſule, with three cells, containing 
' ſeveral obtuſe ſeeds. +. ........  - 15 
-RESTITUTION, reftitutic, in Phy/ics, the returning of 
elaſtic bedies forcibly bent to their natural ſtate, by Sine | 
called the motion of reſtitution. See EL AST ICI TY. 


. ContraCtion being the proper and natural action of muſ- | 
rs aſeribe dilatation to a motion 


cular fibres, ſome au 
cf reſtitution; but the expreſſion, as well as the idea, is 
very faulty. DE ps og Leng” CE 
RESTIiTVU TION, in the moral and legal ſenſe, is the act of 


_ unjuſtly taken or detained from him. | | 
Reſtitution is reducible to commutative juſtice z and 
till it be made, the caſuiſts determine the party all the 
while guilty of theft. ä 
The illegal incumbents of benefices are condemned to a 


reſtitution of the fruits of the benefices. In the Romiſh | 
church, uſurers, &c. are obliged to a rgſtitution of their | 


ill-gotten goods; otherwiſe the prieſt has no authority | 
- to give them abſolution. | 


5 Rs T ITU TION of Holen gaods, in Law, is Alowed to the | 


proſecutor, on a conviction of larceny, by ſtat. 21 Hen. 
VIII. c. 11. 


the ſuit of the king only; and therefore the party was 
forced to bring an appeal of robbery, in order to have 
his goods again. But it being conſidered that the party, 

_ - proſecuting the offender by indictment, deſerves as much 


encouragement as he who proſecutes by appeal, this ſta- | 


tute was made, which enacts, that if any perſon be con- 
victed of lanceny by the evidence of the party. robbed, 
he ſhall have full 2 of his money, goods, and 
chattels, or the value of them out of the offender's 
goods, if he has any, by a writ to be granted to the juſ- 
tices. And this writ 0 
ſo ſtolen, notwithſtandi 


leſs a new property be fairly acquired therein; or, laſtly, 
if the felon he convicted and pardoned, or be allowed 
his clergy, the party robbed may bring his action of tro- 
ver againſt him for his goods, aud recover a ſatisfactian 
in damages : but ſuch action lies not before proſecution, 


for ſo felonies would be made up and healed. See Rx- | 


. CAP TION. | | Tt TIE, 
REsTITUTION i integrum, is uſed for what is otherwiſe 
- called reſciffion. | 
| Religious obtain re/titution againſt their vows, i. e. they 
are freed from their obligation, when they proteſt againſt 
them within five years — their profeſſion. : 

In the hiſtory of Germany for the XVIIth century, the 

| firſt day of January, 1624, is called the term of reſtitution ; 


becauſe by the peace. of Munſter, then concluded, the | 


Lutheran and Calviniſt princes were obliged to re/titute, 
or reſtore what they had taken from the Roman catholic 
_ churches in their territories till that day. 2 

By the peace of Weſtphalia in 1648, the reſtitutian-edict 

was abrogated, and both: the contending parties confirm- 

ed in the perpetual and uninterrupted poſſeſſion of what- 


ever they had occupied in the beginning of the year 162 4. 


reſtoring a perſon to his right, or of returning ſomething | 


| For, by the common law, there was no | 
_ reſtitution of goods upon an indictment, becauſe it is at | 


reſtitution ſhall reach the goods 
inding the property of them is en- 

deavoured to be altered by fale in market overt; or elſe, | 
without ſuch writ of 1glitution, the party may peaceably | 
retake his goods, wherever he happens to ſind them, un- 


\ 
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And all the articles agreed upon 5 this peace were con- 
fixmed and ratified, in the year 1650, at Nuremberg. 
REesT4TVUTIONS of medals, or RESTITUTED medals, i, . 
. 2; phraſe uſed by antiquaries, for ſuch; medals as were 
ſtruck by the empetors, to renew or retrieve the memory 
of 'their-predeceſſors.,/ 0 | 
Hence it is that, in-ſeveral medals. we-find the letters 
REST:: Claudius was the firſt who began this practice, 
| by ſtriking afreſh ſeveral medals of Auguſtus. Nero did 
the ſame; and Titus, after the example: of his father, 
ſtruck re/titutions of moſt of his predeceſſors. Some, 
however, have maintained that the re/tiruted medals: of 
Claudius and Nero are modern and ſpurious, and that 
the practice began under Titus. (002 4s 
Gallienus ſtruck a general re/7:tution of moſt of the pre- 
ceding emperors in two medals, the one bearing an al- 
tar, the other an eagle, without the REST. F. Jou- 
bert chooſes rather to call them converſations than reſtitu. 
tions, as being done quite anew. Theſe were deſigned 
to preſerve the remembrance of the conſecration of thoſe 
emperors in honour of whom they were ſtruck, and they 
have all the ſame legend on the reverſe, viz. coxsz- 
CRATIO. | £ Mt et paBos 


granted for the reſtoring a man to the church, or ſanc- 
tuary, from which he had been forced away. 
REs8TITUTIONE temporalium, a writ which lies where 
a man is elected and confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe; 
for the recovery of the temporalities, or barony, of the 
ſaid biſhoprick. ) We DET SQL. 
It is directed from the king to the eſcheator, or rather 
ſneriff of the county. i e ee 
RESTIVE, or RxsTx, a term applied to a horſe, &c. 
that ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advaneing forwards. 
In the manege, a re/7:ve horſe is a rebellious, refractory, 
ill-broken horſe, which only goes where it will, and 
when it will. The word is formed from the Latin ref; 
vus; Which fignifies the ſame thing. SeefRamincue. 
A horſe of this ſort, who has been too much conſtrained 
and tyrannized over, 17 0 be treated with the ſame 
lenity as a young colt. The fpurs are improper to be 
ulod ta either 85 inſtead of which A Feirck Nou be 
uſed, in order to drive him forward, as he will be thus 
leſs alarmed; becauſe the ſpurs ſurpriſe a horſe, abate 
his courage, and are more likely to make him re/tive, 
than oblige him to go forward if he refuſes to do ſo. 
There is likewiſe another method to puniſh a reſtive 
horſe, which is to make him go backward the moment he 
begins to reſiſt. Theſe corrections generally ſucceed 
but the general rule is to. puſh and carry your horſe for- 
ward, whenever he refuſes to advance, and continues in 
the ſame place, and defends himſelf either by turning or 
flinging his croupe on one ſide or the other; and, for 
this purpoſe, nothing is ſo efficacious as to puſh him 
arty Sam Berenger's Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. 
. 29, C. , £5. | For 
RESTOR. See RESTAUR. | 
RESTORATION. See REsTAURATION. | 
RESTORATIVE, in Medicine, a remedy. proper for the 
reſtoring and retrieving ſtrength and vigour. 1 
Reſtoratrves belong to the claſs of balſamics; and are 
| Otherwiſe called ANALEPTICS. iÞ DRE Fe 
'The medicines that come under this denomination are of 
an emollient, ſoftening nature, but nutritive withal ; 
and are rather adminiſtered to repair the waſtes of the 


. conſtitution, than to alter and rectify its diſorders. 
Such are the leaves of white and black maidenhair, roc- 
ket, eruca, ſcabious, colts-foot, bohea-tea, chich-peas, 
hops, chocolate, piſtachia-nuts, balſam of Tolu, bdel- 

_ hum, benzoin, 'ſtorax, eryngo, iris, ſatyrion, &c. 

RESTRAINING /tatute. See REMEDIAL. DAE” 

RESTRAINING /latute of leaſes. See LEasEs by fatute. 

| REST RAINT is when an action is hindered, or ſtopped, 

contrary to volition, or the preference of the min. 

RESTRICTION, the act of modifying, limiting, or re- 

ſtraining a thing to narrower bounds, e | 
General laws always bear ſome re/tri#on. In contracts it 
is uſual to have re/trifive clauſes, which bind the cove- 

nants down to certain bounds. 55 

RESTRICTION, mental. See RESERVATION: 

RESTRICTION, among Logicians, is underſtood. of the li- 

2 a term, ſo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually 
OCs. 3 r 

In which ſenſe the name philoſopher is re/trained to 

Ariſtotle ; Great, to Alexander; City, to Rome, &c- 

RESTRICTIVE propefition. See PxOPOSIL'rI iN. 

RESTRICTIVE ſuture. See SUTURE. 

RESTRINGENT, in Medicine. See ASTRINGENT- 

RESTY. See RtsTive., - GEE 

RESULT, what is gathered from a conference; an inqui- 

ry, meditation, diſcourſe, or the like; or the concluſion 

and effect thereof. | 
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: LTING@#/e, in Law. See Usp. 15 55 * ae 
RE UMMO emen a ſecond ſummong or call- 
ing a man to anſwer an action where the firſt fummons 
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RESUMPTION, e 
taking 


Ihe cireumſtances thereof are ſuch as gh * of a| 
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LY | Þ » 
- obſerves, is 
to his own opi- 


T „ ukual refiilt off diſputes, Mr. "Ex 
he each W 


2 party, & C. 


again into ing's hands ſuch larlds' r tene- 
ments 4 before, upoff falſe eltions, or other error, 
e had delivered to: the heir, AM granted, by letters pa- 
. to any man. "dS 755 5 8 'Þ 
Res ugiP TION, in the Sghools, a ſummary repetition, or 


— 


running over, of an 1 or of the ſubſtance | 
| K. * 


thereof, in order to refut 


ReSUMPTION is alſo uſed by Lyogiczans for the reduction 


of ſome figurativ& or quaint propoſition, to a 


| e ins | 
telligible and ſignificant one. | 


| 4.4 & Þ$.... RECALL, in Go 
RESUMPTIVE, in Pharmacy, an epithet given to a kind | 2 wk 


of unguentMuſed'to recruit and reſtore arid, languiſhing 
conſtitutions, and to diſpoſe the dry body to receive nous 
» riſhment. It iMalled in Latin unguentum reſumpti vum. 


RESURRECTION, refurrefio, REsustiTaTION, the 
a 


been dead. ag 55 T1 | * 

The great argument for the truth of Chriſtianity, and 
that urged with the moſt force and conviction for the 
ſame, is drawn from the reſurrection of our Saviour. 


demonſtration z which has accordingly attempted 
on the ſtrict principles of geometricians. See Ditton 0 
the Reſurrection. * x. "Pp N 


Many Chriſtians believe the πurection of \ iden- | 
| at che day of | 
e two principal philoſophical objeCtions | 


tical body, 1 ſame flaſh and bones, 
judgment. 

againſt it are theſe: „ 1 

1. That the ſame piece of matter, or ſubſtange, may 
happen to be a part of two or more bodies: thus a fiſh 


Feeding on a man, and another man, afterwards feeding | 


on the fiſh, part of the body of the firſt man becomes 


firſt incorporated with the fiſh, and afterwards, in the | 


fiſh, with the laſt man. Again, inſtances have been 
1 of one man's feeding immediately on angther; 
tice is frequent. V 

Now, wherE the ſubſtance of one is thus converted into 


the ſubſtance of another, each cannot ariſe with his 
whole body; and to which ſhall the common part be al- 


Jotted? © 


To this objeQtion ſome Anſwer, that, as all matter is not 


2 


fit, or diſpoſed, to be aflimilated to the body, and incor- 


porated with it, human fleſn may very Nat 5 | 
may be 


this kind; and, therefore, what is thus eaten, 

again excreted, and carried off. But Mr. Leibnitz's an- 
ſwer ſeems the more ſolid. All that is eſſential to the 
body, he urges, is the original ſtamen which exiſted in 

the ſemen of the father; nay, and on the footing of the 
modern theory of generation, which exiſted in the ſe- 

men of the frſt man. 'This we may conceive as the 
moſt minute ſpeck, or point, imaginable; and therefore 
not to be Teparated, or torn aſunder, and any part of it 


united with the ſtamenpf any other man. All this bulk | 


we ſegyin the body, is only an accretion to this original 
ſtamen; ay 1 


reciprocation of the proper 
The ſecond objection is thisk 
know, by the late diſcoveries in the animal ceconomy, is 


ter of the human body. 


contingally changing; a man has not entirely the fame | 
body to-day as he had yeſterday; and it is even com- 
eres that, in leſs than ſeven years time, his whole 

ody undergoes a. N and not a particle of the ſame 


body remains. Which of thoſe many bodies, then, 
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Yo, 1 a Gew-ſenſe, ſig fies the RESUSCITATION of 
. h F * 


them fo 


eam partes diſtrabebant. 1 35 

To RETAIN, ſpoken of mares, ſignifies 10 Hold, ® e. tg 
| 1" the | conceive after covering. 13 5 : 7 
of returning to a new, or ſecond life, after * RET AINER, 


Andy among the cannibals of the Weſt Indies, the prac- 


3 ap addition of foreign matter, of new juices, | 
to theprimary, ſolid ſtamen. There is, therefore, no | 


t 
$: the human body, we 


which the ſame perſonghas in the courſe of his life, is it | 
that ſhall riſe ? or does all the matter that has ever be- 


longed to him riſe again? or does only ſome particular 
_ item · thereof? The body, e. gr. he had at twenty, 
thirty, or at Gxty years old? If only this of that b 
arife, how ſhall it be rewarded or ow for what was 


_ 


lone in the other? with what juſtice does one perſon | 


ſuffer, &c. for another? | | 


Jo this it may be anſwered, on Mr{ocke's principles, |. 
chat perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational be- | 
ing, conſiſts in ſelf-conſciouſneſs z in the power of con- 


nt times and places. 
* Mi; ef; with- | 


lidering itſelf the ſame thigg in diſfere 
By this every one is to himſelf what 


out conſidering whether that ſelf be continued in the | 
ſame or divers ſubſtances. 80 far reaches the identity of 
at perſon, It is the ſame ſelf now it was then; and it 


Was by the ſame ſelf which now reflects on an action 
that action was erformed. 1 * | '4 


Vor. IV. Nd 304. 
4 


x 


1 


Now, . this perſonal jg atitftha 
Pp E * 9 3 1 * ; 
wards and pumſhments, which we have obferved may 


y exiſt in different ſucceſſions of matter; ſo that to tender 
the rewards and puniſhments juſt and pertinent, nothing 1 
ee but that we riſe, again with füch a ve. 


| ®Tetain the conſciouſneÞ of our. paſt actions. 
is defeated, or ſuſpended, by an accident; as the death'} RESUSCITATION. P ur. paſt actions 


oi 


VIFICATION. 


ine z de OM : in Chemiftry, the art of repro- 
| Nes a plant from i Mhes. See PALINGENES1IA. 


e PLAN Vals; but particular 
inſfangeg ef artifſgal chemical vegetations, of b, 


many others may be given. The external appeatinces of 


theſe reſem 


ſemhle plants, and the ignorant may eaſily take 4 
1 en but, when el conſidered, there is a 
great difference to be found, See artificial VEGI 
. TION, | | | - | a 


g . Ft * i * 


1 8 i 4 ve . 
merce, &c. the buyin of goods in the 
at, or by holefale, and ſelling them out again in, 
all parcels.— Qui rem integ ram 1 per minulorts 


kn 


| in L W, 4 ſervant not meal or domeſtic, 
That is, not conti dwelling in the houſe of his lord. 
or maſter, but only wearing his livery, and attending on 
ſpecial occaſions. 1 e | 
This hvery was anciently given by a great man, and fre- 
quently for the maintenance of quarrels ; wheel Was 
juſtly prohibited by ſeveral ſtatutes; as under Richard II. 
| 3 of impriſonment, and grievous igr{cituraſp the 
* was farther prohibited by other ſtatutes of the ſucceed- 
ing kings, whereby the delinquents were ſubjected to 


make ranſom at the king's, pleaſure; and knights and 
eſquires hereof, duly attainted were to loſe their ſaid R. 


veries, and forfeit their fees for ever. 


\s 


Edward IV. added a ſpecial penalty of five pounds per 


* 


month on every man that gave ſuch livery, and as much 

on every perſon ſo retained, eitfigr by writing, word, or 

oath, But moſt of theſg, ſtatutes are repealed by a ſta- 
tute 3 Car. I. „ 1 


RR TA IN ER of debts, in Law, a remedy which the law. 


gives to an executor or adiziniſtrator for his debt, by al- 


lowing him to retain ſo much as will pay himſelf, before 


an other creditors whoſe debts are of equal degree See 


£BT. The debts 95 co-exccutors ſhall Ve diſcharged 


in proportiong# An Extcvrror' of his own wrong {hall 
not, in any caſe, be permitted to retain; | | 


that he ſhall not be on the contrary ſide. 


RETALIATION, retaliatio, the ack of returning like for 


like. See Tar towns lex. 


RETARDATION, beten, vip Phyſcs, the act of . 


e that is, of delaying he motion or progreſs of a. 
body, orof diminiſhing itswelocity. | 25 
:- "The Betar dation of moving bodies ariſes from two great 
cauſes, the reſſſtance of the medium, and the force of Fravity.. 
The RETARDAT1ON®from'the reſiſtante is frequently con- 
founded with the reſiſtance itſelf; becauſe, with reſpect 
to the ſame moving body, they are in the ſatne propor- 
tion. | I. - 05 


8 * 


act equally on each; ſo that they will have equal reſiſt- 
ances, but different retardations: aud the retardations 


the bodies, or inverſely as the denſities. 
Suppoſe, then, bodies of qu: 
bulk, to move equally {aft thr 


h the ſame fluid, their 


But the quantities 
of. matter 8 in proportion to the cubeg of the 
diameters : the reſiſtances are the quantities of motion; 
the retardations are the celerities ariſing from them; and 


dividing the quantities of motion by the nice of 
e the r ctar- 


matter, you will have the celeritics; there 
dations are directly as the ſquares of the diameters, and 
inverſely as pe cubes of theidiameters ; that is, inverſc- 
ly a the diameters themſelves. x 


the fame denſity, but moved thrgugh (1 
their retardations are as the denbities of thoſe fluids. 
And when bodies equally denſe, and of bulk equal, are 
arried through the fame fluid with giffexent velocities, 
the retardatiaus are as the ſquares of thip velocities. 


20 1 
* * 


. 


body as that We 


ee . and REVI- | 


Many have Feetended to this art, and have@hewn're/u/- | 
- citated plants in vials 3 but all theſe: ſeem ou vlar 


will be to each other as the velocities which might be. 
generated by the fame forces in the bodies propoſed ; 
hat is, they are interſely as the quantities of matter in 


denſity, but of uncquak 
reſiſtances increaſe according to their ſuperficies; that 


is,; asghe ſquares of their diameters. 
ody 


t is che object of W 3; 


RETMINING-/ee is the firſt fee given in any cauſe to a 


ſerjeant or counſellor at law, whereby to make him ſure, 


r reſpect to different bodies, however, the ſame re- 
ſiſtance often generates different retardations,, For if 

bodies of equal bulk, but different denfities, be moved - 
through the ſame fluid with equal velocity, the fluid will 


1 | 7 
f the bodies be equal, move..equally ſwift, and are of 
Lifferent fluids, - 
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LI. 


_ veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pi 


It was obſerved'and deſcribed by Galen, who, upon | 
finding it in ſome brutes, concluded it to he likewiſe in | 
man; but all we ſee like it in man is, that on the ſides 
of the pituitary gland, where its place ſhould be, the 
carotid arteries make a double flexure in form of ©, 


brain of thoſe creatures, whoſe head hangs down much; 


blood, and ſend them to the ſaliy 
obſtructions which may | 


| 


4 
4 
; % 
1 
t ; 5 
— * 


R 


the motion acquired 3 and in the other, it acts contrary 


velocity 


1 | - "bow it is thrown 
| bagies thrown up with different v 
Hence, the retardati 


ether: for they are, { f 
'* 3 ſecondly,yas the denſities of the fluids cough 


; { Y | : * Ks 
aA 
BY ; over is one 1 of that it would paſs over in the fame 
| | 5 7. f © * o Is - a 

2. 7 ſpaces deſcribed in equal times by an uniformly 


bers 9, 7, 5 3, Kc. Sec ACCELERATION and Mo- 


faſtened to the ſheat with nails, and to the beam with! | #4 
p . a 3 |RETICENCY, reticentia, à figure in Rhetoric, whereby 
RETCHING, or REACHING, the effort or endeavour to 


RETEINER, or RETAINER. 


W 


7 
. 


1 


* * * 
1 45 . 3 PER 0.” 10 . 
RETARDATION 4 gravity is peculiar ies pro- 


upwards... A body thrown upwards is retarded 
after the ſame manner as a falling body is accelerated; 


only, in the one caſe, the force of gravity conſpires with 


5 
* 


to it. . oy ; 
As the force of gravity'is uno, the retardation 
n equal times. 


that cauſe will be equal 


Hence, as it is the ſame force which generates motion in 


the falling, and diminiſhes it in che riſing body, a body 
riſes till it has loſt all its motion; which it does in the 
ſame time wherein a body Falling would haye acquired J 
equal- to that wherewith the body thrown] 


hus, alfo, a body thrown up, will 
height from which an 


iſe to the ſame | 
uire the velocity 

ng which - 
ocities can riſe to, are 
to Each other as the ſquares of the velocities. | 
| compared to- 


it would acc 
; therefore t 


ons of motions may 


e, firſt, as the ſquares of the veloci- 


which the bodies are moved; thirdly, inverſely, as the 
diameters of thoſe bodies; laſtly, inverſely, as the den- 
ſities of the bafies themſelves. 5 
The numbers in the ratio compoulged gf thoſe ratios} 


expreſs the proportion of the retarWations 3 multiplying 
the ſquarè of the velocity by the denſity of the fluid, and 


dividing the product by the product of the diameter of | 


the body multiplied into its denſity z and working thus | 
a ſeveti! motions, the quotients of the diviſions will 


ave the ſame compound ratio to one another, 
ETARD4TtoN of motion, Laws 75 1. If the motion of 
a body be uniformly, retarded, that is, if its Siehe 
diminiſhed equally in equal times, the ſpace it paſſes 


time by an uniform motion. 


retarded motion, decreaſe according to the uneven num- 


TION. - | 
ETCH, or RETCHES 
an ion, or à pair of nog 
{ſerve to faſten the ſheat te 


a name given by our farmers to 


the beam. The retches are 


ins. | 


vomit. See NAusk A. ; 8 
E IE mirabile, in Anatomy, a ſmall plexus or net-work of | 


tary gland. 
The rete mirabile is very conſpicuous in brutes ye it is 
either not exiſtent in man, or is ſo very minute, that its 
exiſtence has been doubted. 5 | 

Willis will have it. to conſiſt of arteries, veins, and 
nerves; Vieuſſens, of arteries only; 
ries, and ſmall veins. PEE 4; 
Vicuſlens aſſerts, with many other anatomiſts, that there 


> . . 5" . 1 ] 
is no rete mirabile in man, in the horſe, dog, & c. but 


that it is found in the calf,*ſheep, goat, &c. 


before they penetrate the dura mater. 
The uſe of the rete mirabile Galen takes to be for on- 
cofting and elaborating the animal ſpirits : as that of 


the epididymides is for elaborating the ſeed. , 


to bridle the two rapid incurſions of the blood into the 


to ſeparate ſome of the ſuperfluous ſerous parts of the 
| glands, as the blood 
enters the brain; and to obviate 
happen in the arteries. 
EE mucoſum. See DQROTUM. | = 
ETE pen), in Ancient Records, a cuſtomary due of one 
penny for every perſon to the pariſh prieſt. - .* © 
See r 5 
ETENEGI, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by 
Avicenga, and others, to expreſs the common reſin 
of the pine, or fixtree, and ſometimes common black 
pitch. The lexicographers have given us /orax as the 


from all theſe; 


things retained in the body, or which ai 1 1 

tained in a ſtate of good health. 8 cat 7 g 

RET EN NNO, retinentia, in our law-books, is ſometimes | 
uſed to ſignify RETINUE. HED. 1 


*" |RETJENTION, retentio, a fac 


RETENTION is alſo fre 


Which in the common plow | #Lipfius. and others obſerve, that they fought-in tunies, 


forbear to ſpeak 


ſesveral years 
and others, of arte- |- = | * 
| | The reticule is a little frame, conſiſting of thirteen ſine 


| 


Dr. Willis thinks, with more probability, it may ſerve | 


| 


RETENTION is alſo «46 in Medicine, &c: for the ſtate 


RETIARII, in 


F 


i minated from a net which 


| . „ See GLADIATOR» 


RETICULA, veticude, 


E 


conſequence it wiltonly fit one certain magnitude. 


1 5 Fs 4 5 5 5 | 

and tot precious à gum not to be 1734 
„ | \ a 
FT EN'TA, a word uſed by the medical wiiters 


y of the human mind, 9 
farther Progreſs in knowltdge, it 
' ſimple icdess, which itgþefore. re- 


1ereby, in order t 
keeps or retains th 
ceived by ſenſation or flectioſſ. 
This is done two was, Firſt, by keeping the id; 
id is brought into the mind for ſome time aa 

in view. This is called cod r berg es. ö 

Secondly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our minds, n 
have diſappeared and; have Men, as it were, laid ofit of 
ſight. This is MEMORY, Which is, as it were, the re- 
po ; 


fif6ry of our ideas. 


of contraction in the ſolids, or vaſculat paxts of the body 

which makes them hold faft their proper @ntents: | 
In this ſenſe, retention ſtands oppoſed to 8 and 
excretion. | * * # 4 
Retention and excretion make two of the m 
uently conſidered as a dif0rder; 
and; defined the act of retaining the excrements, hu- 
mours, &c. ſo as they cannot be yoided out of the body. 
See Id FNR. . == 
It is the retention of peccant humours which cauſes ſuch # 
a difeaſe. A retention of urine is very painful and dan- 
gerous. Ste SUPPRESSION of wrine. " x 


: 


: 2 
Antiquity, a kind of gladiators, thug deno- 
ey made uſe of againſt their 
ed ſecutores, and ſometimes 
| : 


antagoniſts, who were 
The word is formed from the Latin, rete, net; or per- 
haps from retefaculum; for they call their net jaculum,, 
and ſometimes in one word retejaculum. 1 
This Het they carried under their buckler, and, when op- 
portunity ſerved, caſt it over the head of their antago- 
niſt, and, in this condition, killed him with a trident, 
& 


which they bore in the other hand. 


and were furniſhed with ſponges to wipe off the wel | 


blood, &c. and to ſtop their wounds. 


paſs it over unmentioned, "38 
Thus: to ſay nothing of the nobility of his anceſtors: I \ 
o his courage, and paſs over the ſeverity © 
zee APOSTOPESIS and PRETERITION. | 
in Afironomy, a contrivance for the 
exact meaſuring the quantity off eclipſes, introduced 
ago by the Royal Academy of Paris. See 
Eclirs E. I . 


i 


ve make oblique mention of a thing, in pretending to 
| 878 | * 


of his morals. 


* 


ſilken threads, equidiſtant from each other, and parallel; 
placed in the focus of object-glaſſes of teleſcopes; that 
is, in the place where the image of the Iuminary is 
painted in its full extent. Of conſequence, therefore, 
the diameter of the ſun or moon is hereby ſeen divided 
into twelve equal parts or digits; ſo that, to find the 
quantity of the eclipſe, there is nothing to do but to 
number the luminous and the f P FLIES 
As a ſquare reticule is only proper for the gende; not 
for the circumference of the luminary, it is fymetimes 
made circular, by drawing fix concentric equidiſtant 
Circles: This repreſents the phaſes of the eclipſe per- 
fectly. = TOE $68 
But it is evident that the reticule, whether ſquaxe or Cir- 
cular, ought to be perfectly equal to the diameter or cir- 
cumference of the ſun or ſtar, ſuch as it appears in the 
focus of the glaſs, otherwiſe the diviſion cannot be juſt. 
Now, this is no eaſy matter to effect, becauſe the appa- 
rent diameter of the ſun ang moon differ in each eclipſe; 
nay, that of the moon differs from itſelf in the progreſs 
of the ſame eclipſe... 1 N : 5 
Another imperfection in the reticule is, that its bigneſs 
is determined by that of the image in the focus; and of 


% 


But M. de la Hire has found a remedy for all theſe in⸗ 
conveniences, and contrived that the ſame reticule ſhall 


Ly raj e ſerve for all in, N and all magnitudes of the lumi- 
# explanation of retenegi, but this is not warranted by any nary in the ſameieclipſe. The principle whereon his in- 
patiage in the authors who uſe the word, It is certain, vention ſtands is, that two objeck-glaſſes applied againſt 
. indeed, that th gener authors aye confo | ded | each other, having a common focus, and there — 
* tte ſeveral ſorts of reſin and pitch-making trees together, an image of à certain magniflie} thi image will increaſe 
and among we he pine, fir, cedar, and * N in proportion as the diſtance hetween the two glaſſes is 
trees, are calizd by he ſame name, but the ſtorax<tree is | increaled as far as a certain limit. „ 
neyer included among the number. Theſe were only] If then a Fericule be taken of ſuch a magnitude, as jaſt 
| confounded together, becauſe 17 ſimilitude of the | to comprehend the greateſt diameter the ſun or moon can 
things they ropes 3 but the ſtorax was too different] ever have in the common togus of two object-glaſſes ap- 
. n ee, #0 f 
$ ; © # 6 , : e 4 
5 N an ; * 1 | 
A. 4 a © Fe , 
| 7. Þ 5 * . . 
5 ; & | 4 5 * N Ry” : : 8 


W 


2 | 7 | = 
improvement is, that whereas the ſilken threads 
A ſwerve from the paralleliſm, &c.. by the 


4 in looking-glaſs, by drawing lines or circles there- 
* 770 the „ | int of a diamond ; which ſhall be 
| 5 ſafe from any al Ati 0 a eg air. See MICR0ME- | 
„* | ”. a5 "We 2 
1 ULAR bod corpus Hiculare, in Ana Ny, + bo 
rege üg jmmediately under these of varf- 
Ro. veſſels contain cod duor, from the tincture 
whereof Malpighi imagines the colour of che ſkin to | 
be derived; e his conjecture on this, that the cu- 


18. as well as the cuticle of blacks, is white; and that 
rudy? in no Other circumſtance from thoſe of Euro- 
peans but in this particular. * * if: cs 

 RevicuLaR plexus, plexus reticularis,ggJometimes denotes 

the (CHOROIDBS, which 18 thus called, becauſe its fibres 

eintexwoven like a net. _ 

I FTIC ILM, a name ſometimes given to the caul or 

k 3 from its I be age: 1 

© RETIFORMIS cis, in Anatomy, he ſame with RETE 


rabile. 


inder the choroides. 4 | 

Xpanſion.of the medullary part of th 

a þ . . \ . 2 2 * 2 

optic nerve; _ it is very thin, ſoft, white, &c. 

reſembling the ſubſtance of the brain, with the tranſpa- 

rency of the horn of a lantern. When ſeparated from 
the choroides, it runs into a mucous*maſs, or lump. 


viſion, wich is effected by means of the rays o light, 


their paſſage rough the aqueous, vitreous, and cryſtal- 
line humoürs, and thus thrown on the retina, where | 
they paint the image of the object; and where they 
make an impreſſion, . Intin 
1 fine capillaries of the optic nerves, to the ſenſory. See 
* VisiOn. 4%. S$ 8s : ; RR OO 
Indeed, whether the retina, or the choroides, be the 
principal organ of viſion, and that whereon the images 
of objects are repreſented, has been much controverted 


the * 2 parti- 


ecquet, Perrault, Mery, and | 


between ſeveral members o 
cularly Meſſ. Mariotte, Fe . 
de la Hire, 2 firſt referred vigon to the choroi- 


uſe of the retina. es 8 ih 
| The retina was always judged to have all the characters 
of the prigeips * It is fituate in the focus of the 


refraction "of the | | 
quence receives the vertices of the cones of rays, pro- 
ceeding from the ſeveral points of objects. It is very | 
thin, and conſequently very ſenſible. It has its origin | 
from the optic nerve, and is itſelf wholly nervous; and 
it is the common opinion, that the nerves, are the yehi- |. 
cles of all ſenſations, Laſtly, it communicates with | 
the ſubſtance of the | Tek where all ſenſations termi- 
nate. f ; | | 8 | 
As to the choroides, its uſe was ſuppoſed to be to ſtop 
the rays, which the extreme-tenuity of the ret ina 7 
Et paſs; and to do the ſame office with reſpect to tlie re- 
tina which the quickſilver does to a looking-glaſs; eſpe- | 
cially in thoſe animals wherein it is black. 6D 
But from an experiment of a cat plunged into water, M. 
Mery conceived a Kferent opinion. See Pupit. He 
obſerced the retina to diſappear abſolutely on that,occa- 
ſion, as well as all the other humours of the eye; while 
the choroides ſtill appeared diſtinctly, and even with all | 
the lively colours which it has in that animal. Hence 
he concluded, that the retina was'as tranſparent as the 
humours, but the chorgides opake; conſequently the 
retina was not a proper inſtrument to terminate and ſtop | 
the cones of rays, or to receive the images of objects; 
but that the light muſt paſs through it, and could only | 

be ſtopped on the choroideg;z which thereſore would be- 
come the principal organ of viſion. The black colour of 
the choroides in man is extremely favourable to this opi- 
nion: the principal organ ſhould ſeem to require, that 


3 


> the action of the light ſhould terminate on it as it ar- 
10 ives; which it! in i in the black, that 
» Tivesz which it is certain it here does in the black, tha 


abſorbs alh the rays, and reflects none; and it ſhould alſo | 
ſcem neceſſary, that the action of the light ſhould be 
ſtronger on the or n of ſight than any-where elſe : no 
it is certain that de light, being received and abſorb 
m a black body, muſt excite a greater vibration there 


A; 5 - 


| I 


bother circu 


erature of the air; a reticule may be mad 4 


The retina. is uſpally ſuppoſed to be the great organ of RE TINACULC 
reflected. from each point of the objects refracted in 0 the inteſtines from falli 


ute of loam, 8&gi 
fire the better? and it is uſed 


; ing-g {ſs much ſooner 


* 
* 
4 


i i 
K. 


are kingled by 
ones, * 
The fituati 


ideffbehjnd the retina is af 


the ſame poſition o pal organ behind à medi“ 
te organ in the other ſęies, b 

analogy. Thus the cuffcle extended ver the ſkin is t E 
mean organ of feeling; but the cutis underneath is the 


principal organ. 'The like is obſerved Se eat noſe, 
RN... 8 


tina, * * Om ſeem 5 kind of mediatè or 
ary organ, ſerving to break the ti ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion of t 55 ht d 7 on to eres 
which js the uſe aſcribed to rr Add to all this, 
that thE retina is inſenſible, is having its origin from the 
medullary ſubſtangę of the brain, which is ſo tog; and 
the choroides, on the done is very ſenſible, As ariſ- 
ing from the pia mater, wh cha crrtailify ſenſible in a 
=—_ degree. 5. oF | "RS 
his laſt argument being doubted of, M. Mery, wh en- 
gaged to prove it; which he did before hy Royal Acade- 
my, where he ſhewed that the optic n | 


poſed, like the l ee nor that it is only a 
als 


Fin of the medulla incloſed in a canal, out of which it 
— "_s _ ſeparabl®.  _ + ' 
This ſtructure of the optic nerve, hitherto unknown, 


ſhews that the reting can be no membrane. it is only a 
,. dilatation of the medulla;incloſed under two membranes z 
and aÞpith or medulla ſeems no proper ſubſtance to be 


the ſeat of ſenſation. _ It can ſcarce ſerve for an thing 


but to filtrate rte neceſſary for the action of viſion. 


a 


The vibration hereby the { 
muſt be made on a part mor 
more iwſceptible of a briſk impreſſion. b 
For other arguments in favour of the choroides being 
the ſeat of viſion, ſee CHorotpes © 8 


2 


uſed in caſtration, and in the operation for a hernia, to 
into the ſcrotum; | 

TINUE, retinentia, the attendants or followers of a 
prince, or perſon of quality, chiefly in a journey: 


In Law, thoſe perſons are properly ſaid to be of a noble- 2 
ich is continued thence, by the | man's retinue, who belong, to him in quality either of | 


ſervants or retainers. 


made in the body of a baſtion, or other work, which is 


to be diſputed. inch by inch, after the firſt defences are 
diſmantled. It uſually conſiſts of two faces, which 


make a re-entering angle. When a breach is made in a 
baſtion, the enemy may alſo make a retirade, or a new 
fortification behind it. E 5 


ſeconded by Mery : the reſt aſſerted the | RETIRED flank, in Fortification.. See FLank, 
des, and was ſeconded by Mery 8 |RETORNO fall ee, Sos Fane: — 


RETORNO habende, &c. See RETURNO ha end 3 


PLEVIN. 


umours of the eye; and of conſe- RETORT, retorta, in Chemiſtry, a kind' of crooked ma- 


traſs, or a round bellied veſſef, either of earth or glaſs, 
with a flender crooked beak or neck, to which the reci- 
pient is to be faſtene.. | LO 
The m 


tort. capacious part is called the belly; its 


paxt, which makes with the belly an angle of about ſixty 


neck ſhould be free and wide, and gradually diminiſhing 
to the extremity of 

Retorts differ in form and materials; their bellies are 
generally round: ſome of them are oblong, and ſhaped 
like a cucurbit, and theſe are called Engliſb retorts. 


are ſubject to ſwell, and to paſs into the receiver before 
they be decompoſed. Tu | 


on of the ch Ld 
Mane e M. Mery having obſerbeg 


ich makes an happy 


3 * 1 11 
c . = 4 : 93 : 3 4 ; 1 x a & z 
than ally elle and fence it is that black bodies 


e is not com- 


2 


fation itſelf is effected, 
ſolid, more firm, and 


the name of a chirurgical inſtrument 


RETIRADE, in Portification, a kind of retrenchment” ' 


From fine bn ab has been probably called a re- | 
upper part the arch or roof of the retort; and the bent | 
degrees, is the neck; and the paſſage from the belly to the 


he neck or mouth of the retort. 


They are preferable for the diſtillation of matters which 


A retort, which has a little hole pierced in its roof, is 


called a tubulated retort. This hole muſt be capable of 


being exactly cloſed with a ſtopper of proper materials. 


Retorts of this kind are employed in diſtillations, where 


ſome matter muſt be introduced into the retort after the 


receiver is 2 to it, as in the diſtillation of ſmokin 


and in the operations ſor procuring the ſe- 
|. veral kinds of Y Che f 


marine aci 


yſſus. See Tab. II. 


4 miſtry, hg. 31, 
2, Kc. FE . 2 
When the retort is of glaſs, it is uſuall 


covered with a 
Se an inch thick, to enable it to bear the 


quire a leſs heat than'is ſufficient for its fyſion. Earthen 
retorts are neceſſary when great by is requiſite, as in 
the preparation of phoſphorus. ; 

The retort ſeems to draw ſpirits and oil from woods, 


gums, mingrals, carths, and (her matters which re- 


dos a ſtrong fire. 


all operations which re- 


he retort is a kind of compendium or improvſfient — 
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preſerve it; 6 
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* this ccident, the ſm: elt pin-hole m 


he cucurbit gang ih vering 
h, without ance { 


* therefore given 


cCeivers to retorts, * 


1 at be purpoſes 
of b a capitafyor head, 
the other require. 


ht 
The quantity of +0 rifing from ile ſubſtances is Wt] 
to burſt glaſſes in aide ; Browne Langriſh has 
ntrivance of applying T6 


us a 

uch accidents aw be pie 
wented. To his firſt receiver he adapts a ſecon inſerted 
into an opening at the top of the firſt, in order to give 
more room to the rarefied atid new $5 "tg air. To 
an opening at Me bottom of each of the MY; vers; 15 
es a boy tied on cloſe by means o ladder, fo 
that they 


heir room; by which means very little 
of the ſteam il eſcape. He alſo ties on adder to 
an opening, or upper neck of the ſecond reciptent ; 15 
this {ladder being much tliinner ang weaker than ape Gr 
the afſes, will always givg way fi ; and prevent their 
burſting. even ae is the greateſt danger of 
ade through the top 
5 the fumes begin to riſe, will 
air as faſt as it is generated. 


of the bladder, as foon, 
be ſufficient 1 let out 
See Philoſ. 
gure of the wh 
try, Ne 33, an 


e apparatus. 4 "5 


34. 
RE IR Aer A'TION, rethMezatio, the af of unſaying what 


ſenſe; not as if he Sd or un 
taught, bur only treated of t 


a perſon bad ſaid or written. 
Galileo made a public retractation of his doctrine of the 
world, De Mundb, 


demned by the pope. 


8. leni 


See Cor ERNICA 


where, however, the word is to be un 


i dose in a new 

ſaid any thing he 

he ſame matter, or handled || 

the ſame ſubject, a ſecond time. This ſenſe the word 
will very well bear being a compound of re, . and 
tracto, I handle, trol cat of. 


RETRACTION, retractib, formed froh ratrabere, to, draw 


back, in Frrcromy, the contraQtion or ſhortening of a Parts 


limbs. 


as RETRACT 8, among n pricks in a horſe's feet, 


ariſing from. the fault of the farrier in driving nails that 
are weak, or in driving them ill- pointed, or amiſs. 
Theſe, unleſs timely prevented, feſter, and prove very 
dangerous. When the farrier, in ſhoeing, perceives the 

| boxfe to ſhrink at every blow on the nail, it is a ſign of a 
retract, and the nail is to be pulled out again 3 j which i 18 
done without any harm. 

When the horſe halts immediately ates he is cod, it is 
concluded ſome of the nails preſs the veins, or touch him 
in the quick. 

To find where the grievance lies, they knock the nails 


round with a hammer, till the horſe's ſhrinking upon 


hitting a particular nail diſcovers the place. 2 
Some farriers give this as a rule, that throwing water on 


the hoof, the place where he is hurt will be dry ſooner 


than any of the reſt. The places where the horſes are 
moſt uſually pricked, are the heel in che fore-f vot, and 
the toe in the hind- foot. * 


RETRACTOR ale naſi, in Anatomy, 2 muſcle called alſo. 
ELEVATOR labii ſupertorts. 
RETRAHENS auriculam, in 8 a muſcle of the 


external car, conſiſting of a parcel of fleſhy fibres, which 
in ſome bodies are divided into three diſtinct muſcles, 


-- ariſing from the os temporale, and fixed to the hind part 
of the concha. 


But theſe mhiſcles are ſo ſmall in men, that the auricle is 
ſeldom moveable at all. See EK x 


RETRAXIT, in Law, is where the plaintiff comes into 


RETREAT, in Mar, the retiring or moving back again of. : 


. 
25 * 


Pa 


95 f 


court in perſon, alone, or with the defendant; and de- 


clares he will proceed no farther in his action. 


A retraxit is peremptory, and a perpetual bar, and may 0 
be pleaded as ſuch to the Plaintiff f in the ſame action for 


ever. See NoNSUIT. - 


an army, or part thereof. 


We ſay, to ſound a retreat, to cee a retreat, Kc. 
What ger call a rare the. armies, is really a flight; 


only a flight made by deſign,” and with conduct. 
treats, more than is engagements. 
ten thouſand Greeks under the command of Nenoghog, 
has been admired in all antiquity. ws 


RETREAT, or TaTTOU, in the Art of i is a beat © 


| The al oe; jan e the general is known by his re- 


drums of the 


warn the ſoldiers to forbear firing, vo the Jenginely to. 


he retreat is likewiſe called /ctring the wateh 


24 removed at any time, a and another in-Þ 
t 


Among St. Auguſtine's works is a book of retra#ations ; 


A retraction of the nerves takes es the uſe of * 


The retreat of the 


che drum in the evening, at the firing of a piece called 
the evening l which the drum- major, with all the 

batfalion,. except ſuch as are upon duty, 
beat round the regiment; ky drums of the quarter- 
| guards, of the general-guards, al nd all otherſmall guards, 


-- do likgwiſe beat; the trumpets at the ſame time ſound- 4 
ing s ae. head of. their reſpective troops. This is to 


after its being cenſured and con- 


N 


RETRENCHRMEN TJ in AvchiteAure, 


- 


RERTRENC. 


6151 is uſually age-entering angle, v 


RET R 
ago, I att, in Law, that which has an influence « or effect 


ſpect or retroaction, i. e. are made with e 


+ 
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. al b of day, that. the LM is be, 
ETREAT, or RELAY, in Maſonry, denotes /aulittle ret 
or — — of the 1 of a . 14 part, &c. 
in proportion at it is rai | 
The retreat is properly 1 Aide of wall, without. 
fide, or the contraction of its upper courſes more t 
the foundation. Where the foundation is very. large, 
they uſually make two or three „ ireats. Parapets are 
always built with. reihe ou 

!TRENCHMEN'T, in Ward ſenſe, literally benifics 


eg tting off, or taking Koma thing : ji wheel 
"7 ſubtraction, * n e. 
ae rmed of re, and 


word 
trencher, to! 


1. 


VL. ng Kc. is uſed 
not only for what is cut off from a pigge when too large, 
in order to a better proportioning it 2 ſome other con- 
venience, but alſo for ben projectureb taken out of ſtreets, 
public ways, 9. to nder them more even, and i in a 
line. 


— fe. . . : e in Mar, denot any kind of work caſt 
ul. 047 5. ect. 3. where we have a fi- 
alſo Tab. of Chemiſ- 


up to ſtrengthen or defend a poſt againſt the enemy. 
Such are- ditches with EY "mg faſcines, * 


for 'a covering, hw). 
The enemy cane with, deſ 581 F 0 em to.raiſe the 
kege z but could not force V8 ts, 

ENT is more 1. uſed for a Cimple 


« retigade made on a horn-work aſtion, when it is 


* x 


ty 


* 
v1 


intended to difpute the ground inch by ch. Sec Rx, a 


TIRA DE. * 

boſe faces flank each 
other; and is fortified with ditches, Aarapets, gabions, &c. 
RETRIBUTION, retributio, an handſome preſent, gra- 


tuity, or acknowledgment, Ws in lieu of a formal 


ſo immediately fall under eſtimation, nor within the « or- 
dinary commerce in money. 
Thoſe who miniſtered at the 
tributions, which they received for the ſervicegthey did 
the church. But theſe retributions were N 25 8 
proper to be fixed to preciſe ſums. 


RETRIEVE, retrouver, to recover, get again, or repair a 2 


thing loſt or damaged. 


tridges again, which have been once ſpr 
ROACT IVE, compounded of retro, backwards, and 


on time paſt. 


fect; that is, they have no force or effect as to what is 

already paſſed; 

done before their promulgation. 
wholly as to what is to come. 
Indeed we have ſome inſtances of 


Their authority is 


8 that have: 2 reti 


we 


to extend to things alreatly paſt. Theſe 


uſually call 
laws cx poſt atto. 


RETROCESSION, retteceſſic, the act of going hack- 


wards, more utually” Nn by retrogreſſion or retr- 
gradation, © 


RE TROCESSON of the Tees; See PRECES810N. | 
RETROCESSION * rden, e. See RETROGRAD4- | 


TION. * 0 
RETROGRADATION, or NE the 20 
or effect of a thing moving backwards. 
RETROGRADATION, in /tronomy, is an apparent motign 
of the planets, wheyein they ſeem to go backwards in 
the ecliptic, and to move contrary to the order or ſue- 
ceſſion of the ſigns. e 
When a planet moves in conſequentia, i. e. towards the 
following ſigns, or according to gs, order of the ſigns, 
as from Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, &c- 
that is, from weſt to eaſt; it is ſaid to be direct. 
When it appears.for ſome days in the ſame point of the 
heavens, it is ſaid tg. be Rationary. 
And when it goes It antecedentia, i. e. towards the ante- 
cedent ſigns, or contrary to the order of the ſigus; vi. 
from eaſt to weſt 3 it is ſaid to be retrogr ade. | 
The ſun and moon always appear direct. Saturn, Jup upt- 
Wer, 
ſometimes ſtationary, and ſometimes retreꝶradle. 


with the ſun; the inferior ones about their conjunction. 
The intervals. of time between, two retrogradations of the 
ſeveral planets, are Groqul. An Saturn it ig a year and 
13 days, in Jupiter a year and 43 days, in Mars two 
ers 50 days, in Venus one year and 220 day. I; and in 
ercury 115 days. Again, Fler continues retrograde 
40 days, Jupiter 120, Mars 73, Venus 42, Mercury 
223 yet are not the ſeveral retrogradations of ;the ons 
planet conſtantly m ual, 4 


15 The ſuperior planets are retrograde about their oppont tion 


Theſe Kante of the courſes and motions of the planets 


: | 216 


r an Nennt Wed © on re- 


To retrieve, in Falconry, ſigniſies to bring or find par- 
ung before. 


New laws and ſtatutes, wellſay; have * no ende: e- 


r can be alleged as rules for any thing 


reſs defign 


ars, Venus, and Mercury, ſometimes direct, 


ſalary or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that do not 


4 


are wi real; but only apparent : when viewed from the 


"entre of the ſyſtem, i. e. from the ſun, they appear al- 
ways uniform 1 regular. The inequalities ariſe from 


viewed, and are thus accounted for: a 
Suppoſe PNO . Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 53.) a portion of 
the zodiac, ABCD the earth's orbit, and EMG HZ the 
orbit of a ſuperior planet, e. gr. Saturn; and ſuppoſe 
the earth in A, and Saturn in E, in which caſe he will 
appear in the zodiac at the point O. If now Saturn re- 
mained without any motion, when the earth arrives at 
B, he will be ſeen in the point of the zodiac L, and 
would appear to have deſcribed the arch. OL, and to 
have moved according to the order of the ſigns from weſt 
to caſt. But becauſe, while the earth is paſſing from A 
to B, Saturn likewiſe moves from E to M, where he is 
ſeen in conjunction with the ſun, he will appear to have 
deſcribed the arch OQ greater than that OL, In this 
ſtate the planet is direct, and its motion is from weit to 
eaſt, or according to the order of the ſigns. And its 
motion, now that it is in conjunction with the fun, and 
moſt remote from us, is quicker than at any other 
time. . | I | | 
The earth arriving in C, while Saturn deſcribes the arch 
MG, he will be obſerved in the zodiac at R. But the 
earth being advanced to K, and Saturn to H, ſo that the 


parallel to itſelf, or nearly ſo, Saturn will be ſeen all 
that time in the ſame point of the zodiac at P, and with 
the ſame fixed ſtars; and is therefore at this time ſta- 
„ 7 137; : 1 5 
But the earth being come to D, and Saturn arrived in 
oppoſition to the ſun in Z, he will appear in the zodiac 
in V, and will ſeem to have been retrograde, or to have 
gone backwards through the arch PV. Thus the ſupe- 


rade, when in oppoſition to the ſun.  _ | 

he arch which the planet deſcribes while thus retro- 
grade, is called the arch of retrogradation. . 
The arches of retrogradation of the ſeveral planets are 
not equal. That of Saturn is greater than that of Jupi- 
ter; that of Jupiter than that of Mars, &c. 


* 


of the nodes, whereby it continually ſhifts its ſituation 


completing its retrograde circulation in the compaſs of 
about nineteen years: after which time, either of the 


returns to the ſame again. See Nopes. | 
RETROGRADATION of the ſun. When the ſun is in the 


my, fig. 54.) greater than the latitude of the place AZ, 
but either northern or ſouthern as that is, the ſun will 


and after noon. 'This can never happen, without the 
_ tropics, in a natural way. | == 
For, draw the vertical circle ZGN to be a tangent to 
the ſun's diurnal circle in G, and another ZON through 
the ſyn riſing, in O, it is evident all the intermediate 


the arch GO, and the ſecond time in the arch GI. 
continually arrives at farther and farther verticals. But 
to its former verticals; and therefore is ſeen retrograde 


after the ſame manner, it does for ſome. time after noon. 
Hence, as the ſhadow always tends the oppoſite way to 


clination exceeds the latitude. | 
ETROGRADATION, or RE TROGRESSION, in the Higher 
Geometry, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call con- 
trary flexion. See FLEXURE and INFLEXI1ON. | 

The general rule given by the marquis de PHopital, for 
finding the point of reflection in curves whoſe ordinates 


* 


of the ordinate of the curve, and ſuppoſing it nothing 
or infinite: but this rule admits of many exceptions. 
See Maclaurin's Flux. b. i. c. 9. and b. ii. C. 5. 5 
RETROGRADE, retrogradus, formed from retro, hack- 
Wards, and gradior, I go, ſomething that goes backwards, 
or 1n a direCtion contrary to the natural one. | 


the eye much faſter than the object, the object will 
pear to be retrograde, i. e. to go back, or to advance 
contrary way from what it really does. 

ence it is that the planets in ſome parts of their 
appear to be retrograde. OE: 


ETROGRADE order, in matters of numeration, is when, 


in lieu of accounting 1, 2 we count - 2. bs 
Vox. IV. Ne 304 hs he tn 


the 


orbits 


the motion and poſition of the earth whence they are 


line KH, joining the earth and Saturn, be for ſome time | 


rior planets, on optical conſiderations, are always retro- 


RETROGRADATION of the nodes, is a motion of -the line | 


from eaſt to weſt, contrary ta the order of the ſigns; | 
nodes, having receded from any point of the ecliptic, | 
torrid zone, and has his declination AM / Tab. Aftrono-| 


appear to go backwards, or to be retrograde both before | 


vertical circles cut the ſun's diurnal circle twice; firſt, in 
i Wherefore, as the ſun aſcends through the arch GO, it 
_ a$1t continues its aſcent through the arch GI, it returns 

for ſome time before noon. The ſame it may be ſhewn, | 


that of the ſun, the ſhadow will be retrograde twice every 
day in all places of the torrid zone, where the ſun's de- 


_ are parallel, is the ſame as that for finding the point of | 
contrary flexure, and conſiſts in taking the ſecond fluxion | 


If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, but| 


* 


1 
* 
. 
R E 1 


RxTROGRADE vir , are ſuch as give the ane words, 
whether read backwards or arte] called alſo recipro- 
| cal verſes, and recurrents. Such is wy EL 
 Signa te figna:; tomere me tangis et anpgis, 5 
RE TROGRESSION, or RR TROCESS⁰CO x, the ſame with 
RETROGRADATION. | | on 
RETROMINGENTS, compounded of retro, backwards, 
and mingo, I make water, in Natural Hiſtory, a claſs or 
diviſion of animals, whoſe characteriſtic is, that they 


ſtale backwards, both males and females. Such are lions, 
cats, &c. 


RE TROPANN AGIUM, retropannage, in our Ancient Law- 


- 


1 


Books, after-pannage ; or what is left when the beaſts 
have done, or eaten the beſt. See PAN NAGE. 
Et debent habere retropannagium a e Sancti Martini 
jig 1 5 Pur. Beate Marie. Petit. in Parl. temp. 
W. III, | 2 : | 
RETROSPECT, à lock or view backwards. See ReTro- 
ACTIVE. | YER: 3 
RETROVERSIO uteri, in-Midwifery, a diſorder to which 
pregnant women zre occaſionally fubtect, and commonly 
occurring in the early ſtages of pregnancy, ſeldom ſo late 
as the fourth month ; an contifling. as the term imports, 
in a diſtorted and unnatural poſition of the uterus. This 
diſorder was firſt demonſtrated by Dr. Hunter in his 
public lectures, in the year 1754, and has been ſince il- 
luſtrated in his tables of the gravid uterus. In this caſe 
the uterus may be Fully retraverted, by means of the di- 
ſtenſion of the bladder, which, as it riſes upwards in the 
abdomen, where it has room to expand, naturally tends 
Ado drag along with itſelf the cervix uteri, and adjacent 
part of the vagina, to which it is fixed. Or, when there 
is a coincidence of ſuch cauſes as, in ſome degree, ob- 
ſtruct the revolution of the uterus, it will be only par- 
tially, or half retroverted. Or, again, when theſe cauſes 
operate powerfully in keeping the uterus ſteady, it will 
be ſo little retroverted, that the orifice of the uterus will 
be puſhing out of the body, as in a common PROC ID Ex- 
TIA. The particular form and ſtate of the pelvis may 
contribute, in many inſtances, to various degrees of the 


and narroweſt above, being the moſt diſpoſed to ſuch diſ- 
orders. They have been alſo occaſioned by frights and 
accidents, in the firſt months of pregnancy; and they 
have produced firſt a difficulty, and by degrees a ſup- 
preſſion of urine, and ſoon after a ſuppreſſion even of 
the inteſtinal diſcharge. The following method of treat- 
ment has uſually ſucceeded in this complaint: after the 
caſe has been ſuſpected from the ſuppreſſion of urine, 
and then certainly known by examination with the fin- 
gers, both in the vagina and in the rectum, the urine 
muſt be firſt completely drawn off by the catheter, and 
then a ſufficiently ſtimulating clyſter injected; and when 
the inteſtines have been thus well evacuated, the uterus 
has ſometimes recovered its natural ſituation ; but as this 
is uncertain, it has been thought more adviſeable to re- 
place it; becauſe if the impregnated uterus is once thrown 
into this unnatural poſition, and continues in it for ſome _ 
time, it will probably always remain ſo, unleſs reduced 
by art before it becomes ſo bulky as to be locked in the 
graſp of the pelvis; and in proportion as this proceſs 
advances, the diſcharge both of urine and of ſtool will 
become more difficult, and at length both will be entirely 
ſuppreſſed. When ſuch ſuppreſſions once begin, they 
aggravate the evil, not merely by cauſing pain, but by. 
_ occaſioning a load of accumulated urine and fæces in the 
| abdomen above the uterus, which preſſes it ſtill lower in 
the cavity of the pelvis; at the ſame time that the di- 
ſtention of the bladder, in this ſtate, draws up that part 
of the vagina and cervix uteri with which it 1s conneCt- 
ed, ſo as to throw the fundus uteri ſtill more directly 
downwards. In order to reduce the uterfts to its natural 
ſituation, the woman muſt be placed upon her knees and 
elbows, with her head and ſhoulders as low as poſſible ; 
one hand muſt be introduced into the vagina, and two 
fingers of the other into the anus; and thus the operator 
muſt endeavour to repiace the uterus by puſhing it up 
with the two fingers, and by trying, at the ſame time, 
to draw down the upper part of the vagina, While there 
is reaſon. to apprehend the retrover/ion of the uterus, it 
will be favourable to be frequently in a recumbent poſ- 
ture, and to take care that the bladder be never much 
diſtended with urine, nor the rectum and colon much 
loaded with fæces. London Med. Obſ. &c. vol. iv. p. 
388, &c. vol. v. p. 104—110—378—381—388. 
RETURN, RETURNAa, or RETORNA, in Lato, hath di- 
vers acceptations. As 5 
RR TURN of writs by ſherifls and bailiffs, is a certificate 
made to the court by the ſheriff, bailiff, &c. of what is 
done with regard to the execution of the writ directed to 


| 55 2 P 


them. 
| Whence _ 


* 


retroverſion; the pelvis, which is moſt capacious below, 


Whence the day, on which the defendant is ordered to [RETURNS if a mine, in the Military Art, are the turnings 
appear in court, and on which the ſheriff is to bring in and windings of the rent. 
the writ, and report how far he has obeyed it, is called RETURNING Froke, in Electricity, is an expreſſion uſed 
the return of the writ z it being then returned by him to] by lord Mahon to denote the effect produced by the e- 
the king's Juſtices at Weſtminſter. And it is always | n of the electrie fire into a body from which, in cer- 
made returnable at the diſtance of at leaſt fifteen days | tain circumſtances, it has been expelled. RES: 
from the date or teſte, that the defendant may have time | In order to underſtand the meaning of theſe terms, it is 
to come up to Weſtminſter, even from the moſt.remote | | neceſſary to premiſe that, according to the noble author's | 
parts of the kingdom; and upon ſome day in one of the | experiments, an inſulated ſmooth body, immerged with- 
four terms, in which the court fits for the diſpatch of | in the electrical atmoſphere, but beyond the ſtriking di- 
' buſineſs. See RETURNS, infra. | ſtance, of another body, charged poſitively, is at the 
Such alſo is the return of a cominyſion, which is a certifi- | ſame time in a ſtate of threefold electricity. The end 


cate, or anſwer of what is done by the commiſſioners, to | next to the charged body acquires negative electricity; 
the farther end becomes poſitively electrified; while a 


f whom ſuch commiſſions, precepts, mandates, or the like, | , | 
| are directe. | certain part of the body, ſomewhere between its two ex- 

4 þ RETURN is alſo uſed in caſe of a replevin. If a man di- tremities, is in a natural, unelectrified, or neutral ſtate ; 
=” - ' ſtrain cattle for rent, &c. and afterwards juſtify or avow ſo that the two contrary eleQricities balance each other. 


7h ; his act, ſo as it is found lawful, the cattle before deli- | Moreover, it may be added, that if the body be not in- 
1 : vered unto him that was diſtrained, upon ſecurity given | ſulated, or have a communication with the earth, the 
13103 to proſecute the action, ſhall now be returned to him whole of it will be in a negative ſtate 3 a certain portion 
1 | that diſtrained them. See RETURNo Habendo, and RE- of its natural quantit of electricity being driven into the 
end! | -'PLEVY. | | „ common maſs, by the preſſure, repulſion, or other ac- 
| RETURN of members of parliament. See PARLIAMENT. tion of the electric matter belonging to the charged 
RETURN to @ mandamus. See MANDAMUS. prime conductor. Let us then ſuppoſe a braſs ball, 
RETurNs, RETURN-days, or days in bank, dies in banco, | which we may call A, to be conſtantly placed at the _ 
that is, days of appearance in the court of common pleas, | ſtriking diſtance of a prime conductor; ſo that the con- 
uſually called bancum, or commune bancum, to diſtinguiſh ductor, the inſtant when it becomes fully charged, ex- 
it from bancum regis, or the court of king's bench, are] plodes into it. Let another large conductor, which we 
F certain days in each term peculiarly ſet N for the ſe- may call the ſecond conductor, be ſuſpended, in a per- 
a veral kinds of proceedings in any cauſe to be determined. | fectly inſulated ſtate, farther from the prime conductor 
1 Theſe days are generally at the diſtance of about a week | than the ſtriking diſtance, but within its eleQrical atmo- 
{ EEE from each other, and regulated by ſome feſtival of the | ſphere : let a perfon ſtanding on an inſulated ſtool 
18 church. On ſome one of theſe days in bank all original touch this ſecond conductor very lightly with a finger of 
writs muſt be made returnable; and therefore they are | his right hand; while, with a finger of his left hand, he 
commonly called the returns of that term ; whereof every | communicates with the earth, by touching very lightly a 
5 term has more or leſs, ſaid by the Mirror (cap. 5.5 108.) ] fecond braſs ball fixed at the top of a metallic ſtand, on 
i | to have been originally fixed by king Alfred, but cer- the floor, which we may call B; while the prime con- 
tainly ſettled as early as the ſtatute of 51 Hen. III. ſtat. ductor is receiving its electricity, ſparks paſs (at leaſt if 
2. But though many of the return days are fixed upon | the diſtance between the two conductors 15 not too great) 
Sundays, yet the court never ſits to receive theſe returns | from the ſecond conductor to the inſulated perſon's right 
till the Monday after ; and, therefore, no proceedings hand 5 while ſimilar and ſimultaneous ſparks paſs Out 
can be had, or judgment can be given, or ſuppoſed to from the finger of his left hand into the ſecond metallic 
be given, on the Sunday. See Dar. | | ball B, communicating with the earth. "Theſe ſparks are 
Hilary term has four ſuch returns; viz. oftabis Hilarii, part of the natural quantity of elec matter belonging 
eight days after Hilary day; quindena Hilarii, fifteen | to the ſecond conductor, and to the inſulated perſon, 
days; craſtina Purificationis, the day after the Purifica- | driven from them into the earth, through the ball B, and 
tion; and ofabis Purificationis, eight days after, in- | its ſtand, by the elaſtic preſſure or action of the electri- 
clufives” © e be 203 gg | cal atmoſphere of the prime conductor; the ſecond con- 
Etter term has five returns; viz. quindena Paſche, fif- | duCtor, and the inſulated perſon, are hereby reduced to 
teen days after Eaſter; tres Paſchæ, three weeks after; | 2 negative ſtate. At length, however, the prime con- 
menſe Paſchæ, the day month after Eaſter; quinque Paſ- | ductor, having acquired its full charge, ſuddenly ſtrikes 
che, the day five weeks from Eaſter ; and craſtino Aſcen-| into the ball, A, of the firſt metallic ſtand, placed for 
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_fiomis Domini, the day after Aſcenſion-day. _ that purpoſe at the ſtriking diſtance, The exploſion be- 
Trinity term has four returns; viz. craſtino Trinitatis, the ing made, and the prime conductor ſuddenly robbed of 
day after Trinity; oHabis Trinitatis, eight days after, in- its elaſtic atmoſphere, its preſſure or action on the ſecond 


-- Ds cluſive; quindena Trinitatis, fifteen days after; and tres] conductor, and on the inſulated perſon, as ſuddenly 
Fyinitatis, three weeks after. | ceaſes; and the latter inſtantly feels a ſmart returning 
| Michaelmas term has four returns, by ſtat. 24 Geo. II. Arote, though he has no direct or viſible communication 

cap. 48. viz. craſlino Animarum, morrow of All ſouls z | (except by the floor) either with the ſtriking or ſtruck 
craſtino Martini, the morrow of St. Martin; efabis Mar-] body, and is placed at the diſtance of five or fix feet 
_ tin, eight days after, incluſive ; and quindena Martini, | from both of them. This returning fircke is evidently 


fifteen days after, Eg. | _ occaſioned by the ſudden re-entrance of the electric fire 
Ihe firſt return in every term is, properly ſpeaking, the | naturally belonging to his body and to the ſecond con- 
- firſt day in that term; e. gr. the octave of St. Hilary, ductor, which had before been expelled from them by 
Which falling on the thirteenth of January, the octave, | tae action of the charged prime conductor upon them, 
or firſt day of Hilary term, is the twentieth of January ; | and which returns to its former place in the inſtant when 
N and this is called the Esso1GN day of term. But by rea- that action or elaſtic preſſure ceaſes. When the ſecond 
ſeon of the QuarTo die poſh, the court does not fit, at conductor and the inſulated perſon are placed in the 
the beginning of each term, for diſpatch of buſineſs, till þ denſeſt part of the electrical atmoſphere of the prime 
e | the fourth day, as in Hilary term on the twenty-third of | conductor, or juſt beyond the ſtriking diſtance, the ef- 
. N January; and in Trinity term, by ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII.] fects are ſtill more conſiderable the returning ſtroke be- 
| cap. 21. not till the eth day; which is, therefore, uſu-| ing extremely ſevere and pungent, and appearing couſi- 
ally called and ſet down in the almanacs as the firſt day | derably ſharper than even the main ſtroke itſelf, received 
of TERM. N VVV directly from the prime conductor. Lord Mahon, in 
ReTruRN, in the Military Language, denotes the liſt of | the application of this experiment, and of the doctrine 
the ſick, given in once a week by the ſurgeon to the com- deduced from it, obſerves, that perſons and animals may 
manding ofhicer of a regiment. _ | I be deſtroyed, and particular parts of buildings may be 
Commiſſioned officers are not put in the returns, which, | confiderably damaged, by an eteftrical returning Raa 
on that account, are but an imperfect lift of the ſick. | occaſioned even by ſome very diſtant exploſion from 4 
Twelve ſick, in a battalion of 780 private men, is the | thunder cloud; poſſibly at the diſtance of a mile or more. 
loweſt return that can be expected, even in the moſt It is certainly eaſy to conceive (ſays a very ingenious ano- 
healthy ſeaſon and elimate, as well as beſt quarters. Re-| nymous writer, in his reflections on this ſubyct) that à 
turns are often much higher, but ſeldom exceed ſeventy | charged extenſive thunder cloud mult be productive of 
in a battalion. . „„ effects ſimilar to thoſe produced by the prime conductor. 
It is to be obſerved, that returns include all accidents un- | Like the conductor, while it continues charged, it will, 
fitting a ſoldier for duty; together with a general ſtate | by the ſuperinduced elaſtic electrical preflure of its at. 
of the army, regiment, or company. See Pringle's Ob-] moſphere, drive into the earth a part of the electrical 
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, ſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 12= 36. fluid naturally belonging to the bodies which are within 
' RETvrx, in Building, denotes a ſide, or part, that falls | the reach of its widely extended atmoſphere, and which 
away from the foreſide of any ſtraight work. : will, therefore, become negatively electrical. This por- 
RR TURNS of a trench, in Fortification, are the turnings and | tion too of their electric fire will, on the.exploſion 0 
windings which form the lines of a trench. {2 the cloud, at a diftance, and the ceflation of its action 
DOE: | 4 # | . upon 
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n them; ſuddenly return to them, ſo as to produce an 
ho A and . 45 them to their natural ſtate. 
Put the effects are not ſo great, nor the danger fo terri- 

ple, as the noble author ſeems to apprehend, If the 
aantity of electric fluid naturally contained, e. gr. in 

e body of a man, were immenſe or indefinite, his 
lordſhip's eſtimate between the effects producible by a 
cloud, and thoſe cauſed ”7 a prime conductor, might be 
admitted; but ſurely an electrified cloud, how great ſo- 
ever may be its extent and the height of its charge, when 

compared with the extent and charge of a prime con- 


ductor, cannot 4 wh from a man's body (op, any other | 


body) more than the natural quantity of electricity which 
it contains. On the ſudden removal, therefore, of the 
prefſure by which this natural quantity had been ex- 
pelled, in conſequence of the exploſion of the cloud into 
the earth, no more (at the utmoſt) than his whole natu- 


ral ſhock of electricity can re-enter his body, provided 
he be ſo ſituated, that the returning fire of other bodies | 


muſt neceſſarily paſs through his body. But we have no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that this quantity is ſo great, as that its 
| ſudden re-entrance into his body ſhould deſtroy or even 
injure him. 1 | 


In the experiment above deſcribed, the inſulated perſon | 
receives into his body, at the inſtant of the returning 


ſtroke, not only all that portion of his own natural elec- 
tric fire which had been expelled from it, but likewiſe 
tranſmits through it, at the ſame inſtant, in Gnſequenc 


of his peculiar fituation, all the electric fire of which | 
the large ſecond conductor had been robbed, and which 
muſt neceffarily repaſs through his body, to arrive at that 
conductor. A render the cafe ſomewhat parallel, in 


natural electricity, the man's bedy muſt be ſo peculiarly 
circumſtanced, ſuppoſing him to be in a houſe, that the 
electric matter which has been expelled from the houſe 
into the earth, by the preſſure of an extenſive thunder 


cloud, could not return back into the building, on the | 


exploſion of the cloud at a diſtance, without paſſing 


through his body; a caſe not likely to happen, unleſs the | 


houſe were inſulated (like the ſecond conductor in the 
preceding experiment), and his body became the channel 


through which alone the houſe could have its electric 
matter reſtored to it. It appears much more probable, | 
that the eleCtric matter returns to the houſe through the | 
ſame channels by which it before inſenſibly paſſed out, | 


agd with equal filence, though more ſuddenly. In the 


other maſſes of matter above him, no more than the pre- 


ceLiſe quantity of electric fire, which had been before ex- 


pelled from his body, will ſuddenly return into it at the 
inſtant of a diſtant exploſion; and that this quantity is 
not very large, may be inferred from many conſiderations. 
Allowing, therefore, the exiſtence of the returning ſtroke, 
as ſulhciently aſcertained and well illuſtrated, in a va- 
ricty of circumſtances, by the author's experiments, the 
magnitude and danger of it are not ſo alarming as he ap- 


prehends. Lord Mahon's Principles of Electricity, &c. | 
410. 1779. p. 76—113—131. Monthly Review, vol. 


Ixii. p. 430—442. 


RETURNO Habendo, or Rr TURN UN averiorum, a wi] 


which lies for him who has avowed a diſtreſs made of 
_ cattle, and proved his diſtreſs to be lawfully taken; for 


the return of the cattle diſtrained unto him, which be- 


- fore were 8 the party diſtrained, upon ſurety 
given to purſue the action. | 


Ihe fame writ is granted when the plaint or action is re- 

moved by recordare, or accedas ad curiam, into the court 
of common pleas; and he whoſe cattle were diſtrained | 
makes default, and does not proſecute his action. See 


RRPLEVx. 


RETURNUM averiorum, a judicial writ, the ſame with | 


 RETORNO habends. 


ETURNUM 2rreplegiabile, a judicial writ, ſent out of the | 
common Pleas to the ſheriff, for the final reſtitution or 

cattle to the owner, unjultly diſtrained da- 
| ee juſtices of 
aſſize in the county, or otherwiſe through default of pro- | 


return o 
mage-feaſant, and ſo found by the jury 


ſecution. 


RETUSE leaf, retuſum folium, among Botaniſts. See | 


Leas. 7 


REVE, Reeve, or GREve, - Ancient Cuſtoms, the bai- 
uff of a franchiſe, or manor, thus called; eſpecially in | 


the weſtern parts. 


ence, /hire-reve, ſheriff, port-greve, churchrreve, &c. | 


DEC SHERIFF, PoRT-GREVE, &. | 


EVE, Teva, is alſo uſed, in Ancient Cuſtoms, for a duty or 


impoſition on merchandizes imported. 
Du-Cange derives the word from the Latin roga, of 


Tegare, to aſk; the word formerly ſignifying a tribute an- 


. Ciently granted princes at their requeſt, as a free gift. 


RiVE-lang, The land which in Domeſday is ſaid to have | 


3 


REVEAL 


been thane-land, and afterwards converted into reve-land, 
ſeems to be ſuch lands as being reverted to the king after 
the death of his thane, who had it for life, was not fince 
granted out to any by the king, but reſted in charge upon 
the account of the reve, or bailiff of the manor. 5s. 5 
Feuds, cap. 2 | oe Chon 
religion. See RELIGION, and REVEL A- 
TION. | | ” 
REVEALED theology. See THEOLOGY, _ Is 
REVEILLE, formed of the verb revezller, to awake, a beat 
of drum in the morning, intended to give notice that it 
is day-break ; and that the ſoldiers are to ariſe, and the 
ſentinels forbear challenging. | N | 
REVELATION, revelatio, formed from revelo, of re, and 
velum, q. d. to unveal, the act of revealing, or making 
a thing public, which before was a ſecret, or unknown. 
The revelation of a confeſhon, made by the confeſſor, is 
adjudged, in the Romiſh church, to deſerve the moſt ex- 
_ emplary puniſhment. rnd 


{REVELATION is uſed, by way of eminence, for the diſ- 


coveries made by God to his prophets, &c. and by them 
to the world. | . „ 
REVELATION is more particularly uſed for the diſcovery 
which God has made to the world, by the mouths of his 
prophets, of certain points of faith and duty, which they 
could not learn from natural reaſon. _ 
Religion is divided into natural religion and revelation, or 
revealed religion. 8 1 | 
The Chriſtian revelation is that made by Chriſt, and his 
apoſtles, in the New Teſtament. | The Jewiſh revelation 
is that made by Moſes and the prophets, in the Old Teſta- 
ment. See CHRISTIAN religion, and JUDAISM. 
A late author obſerves, ſomewhat invidiouſly, ghat it is 
the common method of all new revelations, to be built on 
. precedent ones. Thus, the miſſion of Moſes to the Iſ- 
raelites, ſuppoſes a former revelation to Abraham, &c. 
The miſſion of Chriſt fuppoſes that of Moſes, and the 
pretended miſſion of Mahomet ſuppoſes the miſſion of 
Chriſt. The miſſion of Zoroaſter to the Perſians ſup- 
poſes the religion of the Magi, ke. | 
The general foundation of all revelation is this, that God 
is pleaſed man ſhould know ſomething relating to himſelf, 
his own nature, diſpenſation, &c. which the natural fa- 
culties with which he was pleaſed to create him could 
not attain to; and that he requires ſome duty or ſervice 


at our hands more than what neceſſarily follows from the 
cafe of a man who is abroad, and in an open field, dur- 
ing the time of an exploſion ; as he is unconnected with 


relation we are under to him as our creator, preſerver, 
c. | | | | 
This is alſo urged by deiſts, to the diſcredit of all parti- 
cular revelations, as derogating from the perfeQions of 
God; ſuch ſupplementary informations and inſtructions 
arguing, according to them, a prior deficiency in the 
eſtabliſhed œconomy of nature, of which he is the au- 
thor. But many able anſwers have been given to ſuch 
cavils. | | | 
Particular or occaſional revelations have their particular 
geniuſes, charaQeriſtics, and deſigns. 'That made by 
Moſes and the prophets chiefly related to the nation of 
the Jews, confidered as the deſcendants of Abraham; 
its deſign ſeems to have been to reſcue that people from 
their {lavery ; to ſettle them in a new plantation; to give 
them a ſet of laws; to new form their manners ; to ſup- 
port them under difficulties and dangers of their ene- 
mies, from an opinion of their being under the immedi- 


1 


ate direction and appointment of God; to keep them 


from intermixing again with their neighbours, from an 


to be born among them; and thus to preſerve and tranſ- 
mit the knowledge and hope of the Meſſiah, till the pe- 


theſe ends do all the Old Teſtament prophecies ſeem to 
tend. 5 MOR: | | | 
The Chriſtian revelation is founded on a part of the 


the other. | | | | EN 
All the reſt of the Jewiſh revelation which related pecu- 
| liarly to the Jewiſh people, is here ſet aſide; and only 
that part of it in which the world in general was inte- 
reſted, and that relating to the advent, offices, and cha- 
racter of the Meſſiah, is retained. 5 
Indeed, it muſt be owned, the Jews ever looked on this 
to be as peculiar to themſelves as any of the reſt; the 
Meſſiah was promiſed to them; he was to be their deli- 
verer, their reſtorer, &c. and under this character he ac- 
tually appeared. But, upon the taking place of this new 
revelation, a new ſcene was opened, different from what 
many of them apprehended, becauſe they miſinterpreted 
the prophecies relating to the Meſſiah. The ceremonial 
part of their inſtitution, local and temporary in its eſta- 
Lala and uſe, was aboliſhed z and the Meſſiah ap- 
peared, not as they erroneouſly imagined, to be the re- 
ſtorer of their civil ſovereignty and liberties, which were 
| | ; , now 


opinion of their being a choſen people, and of a Meſſiah _ | 


riod of his appearance arrived. To ſome or other of 


Jewiſh. 'The Meſſiah promiſed in the one is revealed in 
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© Row Fallen into the hands of the Romans; but to reſtore 


and re-eſtabliſh mankind in general, who had loſt their ori- 
ginal righteoufneſs, and were become ſlaves of ſin; to 
preach repentance and remiſſion ; and at laſt to ſuffer 
death, that all who believed in him might n6t die, but 
have everlaſting life. of 5 

Such is the tenor and deſign of the Chriſtian revelation, 
which, in the event, was fo far from being what it had 
been apprehended to be by the people to whom it was 
firſt promiſed, that it proved the very reverſe ; and, in- 


ſtead of re-eftabliſhing and confirming the other branches | 


of their revelation, it ſuperſeded, and ſet them all aſide. 
The pale was nowAbroken down, and the being of the 


feed of Abraham ceaſed to be a privilege, all the world 
being invited on the ſame terms with the Jews. 


The conſequence was, that the Jews, denying this to be 
the Meſſiah that had been promiſed to them, becauſe 
their pride and prejudice prevented their diſcerning the 


* accompliſhment of their ancient prophecies in him, were 


generally excluded from the privileges of that miſſion 
Which they had vainly ſuppoſed to be not only primarily 
but wholly intended for themſelves; and had their ruin 


completed from the very means whence they expected 


their redemption : becauſe they expected a redemption, 


different in its nature, from that which their own pro- 


phecies, fairly interpreted, propoſed. 


REVELS, formed from the French reveiller, to awake, as 
_ alluding to the g's ſeaſon, when they were chiefly held ; | 


entertainments of dancing, maſking, gaming, acting co- 
medies, farces, &c. anciently very frequent in inns of 
courts, at certain ſeaſons, and in noblemen's houſes, &c. 
but-now much diſuſed. 7 ; | | 
The officer who has the direction or ordering of the re- 
vels at court, 18-called the MASTER of the revels. 


his lands, poſſeſſions, &c. 


. : S 3 . ; 
Ihe word is French, formed from revenir, lo return. 
Whence revenue is ſometimes alſo uſed in ancient authors 
for a return; as the revenue of Eaſter. | 


The revenues of the Engliſh clergy were firſt fixed by king 


Ethelwulph, anno 853, who granted them for ever the | 
_ tithe of all goods, and the tenth part of all the lands of 


England, free from all ſecular fervice, taxes, impoſitions, 
&c. Though Rapin obſerves, that tithes were ſettled on 


the ny by the laws of Ina and Offa. But theſe laws 
ably not obſerved, or perhaps Ethelwulph ex- | 
_ tended the law of T1THEs all over England. 29 


were pro 


The certain revenues of the King of England were anci- 
ently greater than thoſe of any king in Europe; and till 


the time of the civil wars they enjoyed in domains and 


fee-farm-rents almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordi- 


_ nary expences of the crown, without any tax or impoſi- 
tion on the ſubject. EIT | 5 5 
Ihe revenue which the Britiſh conſtitution hath veſted in 

the royal perſon, in order to ſupport his dignity, and 


maintain his power, is either ordinary or extraordinary. 


he king's ordinary revenue is ſuch, as hath either ſub- | 


ſiſted time out of mind in the crown, though, by reaſon 
of royal grants, the king be not at preſent in the actual 
poſſeſſion of the whole, of it; or elſe has been granted by 
parliament, by way of purchaſe or exchange for ſuch of 
the king's inherent hereditary revenues, as were found 


Inconvenient to the ſubjectk. Of the king's ordinary re- 
venues there are four, which are of an eccleſiaſtical kind. | 


Such are, 1. The cuſtody of the temporalties of bi- 


ſhops, or all the lay revenues, lands, and tenements (in | 


which 1s included his barony), which belong to an arch- 
biſhop's or biſhop's ſee, which, upon the vacancy of the 


biſhoprick, revert immediately to the king, as his right, | 


during the vacancy. This branch of the royal revenue 
was formerly very conſiderable, but is now, by a cuſto- 


mary indulgence, reduced almoſt to nothing; for, at 
preſent, as ſoon as the new biſhop is conſecrated and | 
confirmed, he uſually receives the reſtitution of his tem- 
poralties, entire and untouched, from the king; and | 


then, but not ſooner, he has a fee-ſimple in his biſhop- 
rick, and may maintain an action for the profits. 2. A 
coxop out of every biſhoprick, or a right of ſending 


to have a penſion allowed him till the biſhop promotes 


him to a benefice ; which is now fallen into total diſuſe. 
| 3: The tithes arifing in extra-parochial places, which are 


eld, indeed, under an implied truſt, that the king will 
diſtribute them for the good of the clergy in general. 
K TEN TEHs of all ſpiritual pre- 
ferments in the kingdom. 5 
The following branches of the king's ordinary revenue are 
of a lay or temporal nature. 5. The firſt of theſe con- 
fits in the rents and profits of the demeſne lands of the 
crown, which are either the ſhare reſerved to the crown 
at the original diſtribution of landed property, or ſuch as 
came to it afterwards by forfeitures or other means, aud 


VENUE, the yearly rent or profits arifing to a man from | 


one of his chaplains to be maintained by the biſhop, or 


REV 


were formerly very extenſive, but are now contrahel 
within a very narrow compaſs, having been almoſt en. 
tirely granted away to private ſubjects. 6. The advan. 


tages which uſed to ariſe to the king from the profit of 
a 


his military tenure$, to which moſt lands in the kingdom 
were ſubject, till they were in a great meaſure aboliſheq 
referred the profitable prerogative of pURVETANct and 
PRE-EMPTION; which branches of the royal revey,, 


and power were reſigned entirely by king Charles at hi, 


Reſtoration z in recompence for which the parliament ſet. 


- tled on him, his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, the here. 


ditary xx ISE of fifteen pence per barrel on all beer and 
ale ſold in the kingdom, and a proportionable ſum for 
certain other liquors z ſo that this hereditary exciſe form 
the ſixth branch of his majeſty's ordinary revenue. 


The rents payable to the crown by ſuch perſons as are il. 


cenſed to ſell wins by retail throughout England, ex. 
cept in a few privileged 8 firſt ſettled on the crown 
by the ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 25. but aboliſhed by the 
ſtatute 30 Geo. II. cap. 19. when an annual ſum of up. 
wards of 7ooo!. per annum, iſſuing out of the new 
ſtamp duties impoſed of wine licences, was ſettled on 
the crown in its ſtead. 8. The profits arifing from the 
king's FORESTS, conſiſting principally in amercements 
or fines levied for offences againſt te Gin Lows, for le- 


vying which few, if any, courts have been held ſince 


1632, 8 Car. I. 9. The profits ariſing from the king's 
ordinary courts of juſtice z conſiſting not only in fines 
impoſed upon offenders, forfeitures of recognizances, and 
amercements levied upon defaulters, but alſo in certain 
fees due to the crown in a variety of legal matters; ag 
for ſetting the great ſeal to charters, original writs, and 
other forenſic proceedings, and for permitting fines'to be 
levied of lands in order to bar entails, or otherwiſe to 
enſure their title. Theſe, in proceſs of time, have been 
almoſt all granted to private perſons, or elſe appropri- 
ated to certain particular uſes. All future grants of theſe, 
by 1 Ann. ſtat, 2. cap. 7. are to endure for no longer 
time than the prince's life who grants them. 10. The 
right to ROYAL b. 11. The revenue ariſing from ſhip- 


wrecks, which is frequently granted out to lords of ma- 


nors, as a royal franchiſe, See WRECK. 12. The right 


to mines of filver and gold. See Mine. 13. The re- 
venue Of TREASURE-trove. 14. WAIFS. 15. ESTRAvs, 


which the law gives to the king as the general owner arid 


lord paramount of the ſoil; though they now moſt com- 


monly belong to the lord of the manor, by ſpecial grant 
from the crown. 16. Forfeitures of lands and goods for 


offences. See CONnFisCAaTE and DEODAND. Theſe are 
for the moſt part granted out to the lords of manors, or 


other liberties. 17. The revenue ariſing from the s- 
CHEATS of lands, reverting, upon the default of heirs 


to ſucceed to the inheritance, to the king, who is eſteem- 


ed, in the eye of the law, the original proprietor of all 
the lands in the kingdom. 18. The laſt branch of the 
king's ordinary revenue conſiſts in the cuſtody of 1D10Ts. 
Such is the king's ordinary revenue, or the proper patri- 
mony of the crown, which was formerly very large, and 


capable of being increaſed to a magnitude truly formi- 


dable ; but, fortunately for the liberty of the ſubject, this 
hereditary landed revenue is now ſunk almoſt to nothing ; 
and the caſual profits, ariſing from the other branches of 


the cenſus regalis, are likewiſe almoſt all of them alie- 
[nated from the crown. In order to ſupply the deficien- 


cies of which, we are now obliged to have recourſe to 
new methods of raiſing money, unknown to. our early 
anceſtors z which methods conſtitute the king's extraor- 
dinary revenue. See Tax, FUND, and NA TTONAL. debt. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that the aggregate FUND . ſtands 


_ mortgaged by parliament to raiſe an annual ſum for the 


maintenance of the king's houſhold, and the cIvIIL I/. 
For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce of cer- 
tain branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the poſt-office, 
the duty on wine licences, the revenues of the remaining 
crown lands, the profits ariſing from courts of juſtice 


(which articles include all the hereditary revenues of the 


crown), and alſo a clear annuity of 120,000/. in money, 
were ſettled on the king for life, for the ſupport of his 
majeſty's houſhold, and the honour and dignity of the 
crown. And, as the amount of theſe ſeveral branches 
was uncertain (though in the laſt reign they were com- 


pauted to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million), if they 


did not ariſe annually to 800,000/. the parhament en- 
gaged to make up the deficiency. But his preſent ma- 


jeſty, ſoon after his acceſſion, having accepted the li- 


mited ſum of 800,000/, per annum for the ſupport of 


his civil liſt (charged alſo with three liſe-annuities, to the 


princeſs of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and the. 
privects of Amelia, to the amount of 7), oool.) the ſaid 
excditary and other revenues are now made a part of the 


aggregate fund, which is charged with the payment N 


by the ſtatute 12 Car. I. cap. 24. to which may be alſo 


3 


hole annuity to the crown of 800,0007. per annum. 
. defrayed by the civil liſt are thoſe that, in 

ny ſhape relate to civil government; as the expences of 
th houſhold ; all ſalaries to officers of ſtate, to the judges, 

5 each of the king's ſervants; the appointments to ſo- 
yet n ambaſſadors; the maintenance of the queen and 
8 al family 3 the king's private expences, or privy urſe ; 
and other very numerous outgoings, as ſecret ervice 
money, penſions, and other bounties ; which ſometimes 
have fo 125 exceeded the revenues appointed for that pur- 
,ofe, that application has been made to parliament to 
diſcharge the debts contracted on the civil liſt; as parti- 
cularly in 1724, when one million was granted for that 
purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. cap. 17. and in 1769, 
when half a million was appropriated to the like uſe, by 
the ſtatute 9 Geo. III. cap. 34. 8 N 
The civil liſt is, indeed, properly the whole of the king's 


ther the revenue of the public, or 1ts creditors, _ 
officers of the crown.' | 
to more than 600,000/. a year; that of king Charles I. 


was 1,200,000. but under theſe ſums were inciuded all 
kinds of public expence. 'The ſame revenue, ſubject to 


the increaſe of trade, and better management, it amount- 


fide other additional cuſtoms, granted by parliament, 
which produced an annual revenue of 400, oool.) out of 
which his fleet and army were maintained at the yearly 
expence of 1,100,000. At this time the renenues of the 


| ling; and thoſe of the ſtates of Holland at three mil- 
lions. After the Revolution, when the parliament took 
into its own hands the annual ſupport of the forces, both 


king George II. was nominally augmented to 800,000!. 
ſent majeſty is expreſly limited to that ſum ; and by rea- 


more chan 700,000/. Blackſt. Comm. vol. i. chap. viii. 

The clear yearly ſum of 100, ooo. to commence from 

the fifth of January, 1777, over and above the ſum of 
800, ooo. before granted, was ee to his majeſty 

out of the aggregate fund by 

Which if we add the revenue from Hanover, Ireland, 


of debts due to the late king, the clear royal income may 


the expenditure for one year, viz. from January 6, 1776, 
to January 5, 1777, has been ſtated at 984, 1000. but by 
. ſome late regulations (1782) is reduced to 850,000/. 
For more particulars of this kind, fee PoL1TicaL arith- 
„ - matic, and Fund, and a.. 
REVENUE, auditors of the. See AUDITOR. 
RevexUE, court . See CouRT of Exchequer. | 
REVENUE, officers of, are excluded from voting in elections 
for members of parliament by 22 Geo. III. 
 RevyENUE, revenu, in Hunting, a fleſhy maſs or lump, 


of deer, and ſuppoſed to occaſion them to caſt their 
Horns, by thoſe worms gnawing the roots thereof. 
The revenue diſtilled, is ſaid to help women in travail. 
Rx vxN ux is alſo uſed for a new tail of a partridge, grow- 
ing out after the loſs of a former. The revenue is mea- 


four fingers revenue. 


repelling or reflecting another, after its impinging thereon. 
In the glaſs- men's furnace the flame reverberates or bends 


ſtacles. | | 
Reverberation and refilition refer to the ſame action; only 
the one to the agent, the other to the patient. A polithed 
body reverberates the rays all around; the re/1/:t:on of the 
rays does not ariſe from their ſtriking againſt the ſolid 
parts of bodies. See REFLECTION. 


lation of the flame, by means of a reverberatory; or the 
return of the flame from the top of the furnace back to 
the bottom, chiefly uſed in calcination. | 

Reverberation is of two kinds. The firſt with a co/+ fire; 
that is, in a reverberatory furnace, where the flame has 


revenue in his own diſtinct capacity; the reſt being ra- 
collected and diſtributed again in the name and by the | 
The whole revenue of queen Elizabeth did not amount | 


was 800,000. and the revenue voted for king Charles II. 


the ſame charges, was ſettled on king James II. but by | 


ed on an average to a million and a half per annum (be- | 


king of France were computed at ſeven millions ſter- 


maritime and military, a civil litt revenue was ſettled on | 
the new king and queen, amounting, with the heredi- | 
tary duties, to 700, oool. per annum; and the fame was | 
continued to queen Anne and king George I. That of 
and in fact was conſiderably more. But that of his pre- 


ſon of the charges upon it, amounts at preſent to little 


at. 17 Geo. III. To 


Wales, Lancaſter, Cornwall, the 44 per cent. in the 
Welt Indies, the coal-pits at Louiſbourg, and the intereſt | _ 


be eſtimated at conſiderably more than one million; and | 


formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms on the heads 


ſured by fingers: thus they ſay, a partridge of two, three, 


REVERBERATION, reverberatio, formed from re, and | 
ver bero, q. d. I beat again, in Phy/ics, the act of a body 


back again to burn the matter on all ſides. Echoes are | 
occahoned by the reverberation of ſounds from arched ob- | 


REVUE RATION, in Chemiſtry, denotes a kind of circu- | 


which repels its action back on the matter, or the veſſel 


that contains it, with increaſed vehemence. 


pits &c. performed. 
nace or reverberatory, whoſe regiſters are all open; uſed 
in calcination, &c. | 
REVERBERATORY, or RevernrtraTING furnace, is a 
chemical furnace built cloſe all around, and covered at the 
top with a capital of brick or tiles, ſo as not to give any 
vent to the heat or flame, but to determine it to reverbo- 
rate or turn back from the brick-work with new force, 
upon the matters placed at bottom. | 
When the fire has no vent or paſſage a-top, it is a whole 
reverberatory; when the middle of the capital is open, 
and only the fides cloſe, ſo that there is only a halt cir- 
culation of the flame, it is called a half reverberatory. 
The reverberating furnace is chieſly uſed in the fuſion and 
calcination of metals and minerals, and on other occa- 
ſions, where the moſt intenſe heat is required, as in aſ- 
ſaying, &c. Whence it is alſo called the melting furnace, 
and aſſaying furnace. See Reverberating FURNACE. 
REVEREND, reverendus, a title of reſpect given to eccle- 
ſiaſtics. | | | ED 
The religious abroad are called reverend fathers; and ab- 
beſſes, prioreſſes, &c. are called reverend mothers. 
With us, biſhops are right reverend; and archbiſhops mo/t 
reverend. In France, their biſhops, archbiſhops, and ab- 
bots, are all alike reverendi// mes, moſt revercud. 
REVERIE, a term purely French, frequently uſed of Jate 
in Engliſh, to fignify a delirium, raving, or diſtraction. 
It is an ill ſign in fevers when the patient falls into a re. 
Derie. | | „ RN . 
Hence alſo reverie comes to be uſed for any ridiculous, ex- 
travagant imagination, aQion, or propoſition, a chimera 
or viſion. Thus we fay, authors obtrude abundance of 
their reveries upon us for ſolid trutls. 
But the moſt ordinary uſe of the word reverie, among 
Engliſh writers, is for a deep, diſorderly muſing or me- 
ditation, equivalent to what we popularly call a br: 


that continued ſeries of reveries ſome people are guilty 
of, who are ever abſent from the place where you ſee 
them, and are never preſent any where, it is inexcuſ- 

W : . 

REVERS, battery de. See BAT TERx. 

REVERSATA arma. See ARM a. „ 

REVERSE, in the Military Art, ſignifies on the back, or 


manding ground, a reverſe battery, &c. | 
REVERSE, formed of re, again, and verſus, turned, in Law, 


void, 


the face of it, by writ of error, and by act of parlia- 
ment. The effect of falſifying or reverting an outlawry 
is, that the party ſhall be in the ſame plight as if he had 
appeared upon the capias ; and if it be before plea plead- 
ed, he ſhall be put to plead to the indictment; it after 
conviction, he ſhall receive the ſentence of the law; for 


tual as before. But when judgment, pronounced upon 


ATTAINDER, JUDGMENT, and OUTLAWRY. 


back ſide; in oppoſition to the head or principal figure. 

F. Chamillart, a Jefuit, has an expreſs diflertation on 

this point, whether or no the rever/es of medals have al- 
ways a regard to the emperors or empreſſes whoſe heads 
are repreſented on the front-ſide of the medal? He ſays, 


but that there are now ſeveral authors of another opi- 
nion. | | 


diſtinguiſhing part of this ſcience. With reſpect to the 
common to many of them; as Caſtor and Pollux on 


or the perſon to whoſe honour the medal was ſtruck, 
driving a chariot with two or four horſes ;z whence the 


tus. The ratis or ſhip, or prow of a ſhip, as an emblem 
of naval power, was no uncommon reverſe on the con- 
ſular coins; which were, on this account, called ratir:. 
Some of the conſular medals, that bore on the face the 


no vent a-top; being covered with a dome, or capital, 
Vor. IV. Ne 309. | 


impreſs of their ancient kings, preſerved on the reverſe 


After this manner are refining, the diſtillation of «id 


everberation with an open fire, is that performed in a fur- 


ſtudy. Thus, a little diſtraction I would allow ; but! for 


behind. Thus we fay, a reverſe view, a reverſe com- 


&c. To reverſe, ſignifies to undo, repeal, or make 


A judgment may be rere or voided for matters fo- 
reign to or dehors the record, that is, not apparent upon 


all the other proceedings, except only the procefs of out- 
| lawry for his non-appearance, remain good and effec- 
conviction, is falſified or rever/ed, all former proceed- 
ings are abſolutely ſet aſide, and the party ſtands as if he 
had never been at all accuſed; reſtored in his. credit, his 
capacity, his blood, and his eſtates. But he ſtill remains 
liable to another proſecution for the ſame offence. See 


REVERSE of a medal, coin, &c. denotes the ſecond, or 


that till of late the antiquaries have made no doubt of it; 


'The knowledge of the reverſes of medals conſtitutes a 
conſular medals, it is obſerved, that the ſame reverſe is 


horſeback, firſt uſed; then a Victory, or one of the gods; 


_ denomination of the DENARIUS bigatrs, and quadriga- 


the 
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the record of ſome worthy achon which they had per- 
formed, as the famous aqueduct on the reverſe of Ancus, 
in honour of his having begun it. Medals, ſtruck on 


occaſion of founding colonies, have ſometimes on the 


' ; .* . „ . h i 
- reverſe a prieſt following a yoke of oxen, with a plough ; | 
deſigned to denote the manner in which the boundaries 


of colonies were marked out, or that they were planted | 


f by the common people; and thoſe trophies that are ſome- | 
times ſeen on medals of this kind, fignify that they were 
- planted by the veteran ſoldiers. b | 
The reverſes of imperial medals are very various; but 
the chief of them may be reduced to three claſſes, viz. 
figures or perſonages; public monuments or buildings 3 
and inſcriptions. 'The „en are ſometimes thoſe of 
princes in miniature, whoſe portraits are exhibited more 
at large on the face; as on the e of the emperors 
of the family of Conſtantine, we often ſee the emperor 
ſtanding with a labarum in his right hand, and a globe, 
ſurmounted with a victory, in his left. Sometimes the 
emperor is diſguiſed under the figure of ſome god; as 
on the reverſe of a Diocleſian, who had aſſumed the name 
Jovius, he appears in the figure of Jupiter, fitting in a 
chair, with a globe in his hand, ſurmounted with a Vic-| 
| tory; the legend being 10v1. H. U. c. c. i. e. Hoc volu- 
erunt conſules. Sometimes the figure on the rever/e is 
| ſome relation of that on the face; as Auguſtus on the 
reverſe of Julius, and Claudius on the reverſe of his mo- 


ther Antonia. The figure of ſome deity is ſometimes REVERSE, in Fencing, a back-ſtroke. 0 
ſeen on the reverſe; as Minerva on the reverſe of a Do- REVERSE D, in Heraldry, a thing turned backwards, or 


mitian; and the goddeſs Salus, with a patera in her hand, 


ſacrificing to Eſculapius, on the rever/e of a Marcus Au-|REvERSED talon, in Architecture. See TAL N. 
relius. The virtues for which the emperors were or REVERSING, or RenveRsING, in Muſſe, the inverting 


wiſhed to be celebrated, are alſo frequently expreſſed by 
the figures on the reverſes; as Virtue or Courage, repre- 
ſented by a bold armed woman with a ſpear in her right 
hand, and a parazonium in her left, on the reverſe of a| 
Domitian ; Liberty, carrying in her right hand the cap 
of liberty, and in her left the wand called rudis or vin- 
dicta, on the reverſe of a Commodus; and Equity, with 
a a ſpear in her right hand, and a balance in her left, on 
the rever/e of a Veſpaſian. The virtues of the ladies are 

_ alſo celebrated on the rever/es of their medals; as Piety, 
in the habit of a veſtal virgin, ſtrewing frankincenſe on 
an altar, on the reverſe of a Fauſtina; Foecunditas on 


another medal of the ſame, and Spes Reipublicæ, ex- REVERSION, rever/io, in Lau, is defined by Coke, A re- 


preſſed by a female figure, wearing a helmet to repreſent 
the republic, and two children at her breaſts, on the re- 
verſe of a Maximiana Fauſta, ſecond wife of Conſtan- 
tine the Great. Provinces are alfo repreſented by figures 
or perſonages, denoting either the emperor's conquelt or 
care of them; as Judza, fitting in a melancholy poſture 
at the bottom of a pillar adorned with trophies, to ſig- 
nify her captive ſtate, on the reverſe of a Veſpaſian; and 
Italia, with a cornucopia, in her right hand, to denote 
ber fruitfulneſs; a crown of towers on her head, to re- 
preſent her many cities; a ſcepter in her left hand, and 
ſitting on a globe, to ſhew that ſhe was ſovereign of na- 
tions, on the reverſe of a Commodus. Moreover, the 
figure is ſometimes deſigned to immortalize ſome worthy 
action of the emperor; as the goddeſs Moneta, with a | 
cornucopia in her left hand, and a balance in her right, | 
on the reverſe of a Domitian, to denote his care about 
the public coin. There are ſometimes two, three, or 
more figures, on the ſame rever/e; as Honos and Virtus 
on the rever/e of Galba; and three kings, with the em- 
peror crowning them, on a medal of Trajan. There 
are alſo the figures of animals on the reverſes of ſome | 
medals ; as the eagle and peacock, to denote the apo- | 
theoſis of princes .and princeſſes ; the crocodile, as the 
ſymbol of Egypt; a ſerpent, of Eſculapius; a camel, of 
Arabia, &c. and elephants in trappings on the rever/e of | 
an Antoninus Pius and a Severus, importing that theſe 
emperors procured thoſe beaſts to entertain the people at 
the public ſhews. We meet alſo with fabulous animals; 
as the griffin on the reverſe of one medal of Gallienus, a 
centaur on another, and a phoenix on ſome medals of 
Conſtantine and his ſons, denoting the perpetuity of the 
empire. | | | | 
'Theſecond ſort of reverſes comprehends public monuments 
and buildings; as the Temple of Janus ſhut on the — 


— 


p 


of a Nero, to ſignify the univerſal peace he gave to the | 


empire; the Macellum, or ſhambles, which he cauſed to 
be erected, on another; the ſumptuous Bridge built by 
Trajan over the Tiber, on the reverſe of one of his me- 
dals; and the Amphitheatre and Naval Column, on thoſe 
of Titus. | 5 5 
The third ſort of reverſes includes inſcriptions on the table 
or field of the medal. On ſeveral Latin and Greek impe- 
rial medals, we find nothing on the reverſe but s. c. or 
A. E. for dunag GR,, incloſed in a crown. Others 
repreſent ſignal occurrences z as VICTORIA GERMANICA 
Ir. V1, COS, 111, on the reverſe of M. Aurelius. Others 


reſpect to public vows, which were made for t 


or treble, in the room of the lower part or baſs. 


that the harmony, though very different, is yet as cor- 
rect as before the revering, when the parts were in their 


A reverſed fugue, or counterfugue, called by the Italians 


or his heirs, after the expiration of the term for which 


main or belong to any man but him that granteth or con- 


| Whereas a reverſion is to himfelf, from whom the con- 


_ reſerving the rent, by ſpecial words; but + he general 


have titles of honour granted to the princes ; as 8. p. C 
OPTIMO PRINCIPT,. on the reverſe of a Trajan, and 
alſo of an Antoninus Pius. Other inſcriptions * have 
ee 

ror every ten years, or ſometimes, in the lower ** 
every hve years. Thus we have on the rever/e of a Eos: 
ſtantius voris xxx. MULT1S XXXX. importing pg. 
bably their engagement to make new vows at the exyir,, 
tion of thirty years, that he might reign forty years, 

Beſides the reverſes already enumerated, there are other 
called by Addiſon riddles, which cannot be referred to 
8 of the above claſſes. Thus, Mercury in the form of 
a Terminus, ſtanding on a thunder-bolt, on the rever(; 
of an Auguſtus, was probably intended for a rebus, to 
expreſs the ſenſe of that emperor's motto, fe/tina lente. 
Inſtruments of religion were ſymbols of the pontifex 
maximus, and ſignified the piety of the prince on whoſe 
coin they appear; as the lituus, the ſimpulum, the aſper. 
ſorium, and the capula, on the reverſe of a Nerva. Two 
hands joined, holding two ears of corn, and a caducey; 
betwixt them, on the reverſe of a Titus, import the good 
harmony and union ſubſiſting betwixt the prince and the 
public, the peace ariſing from ſuch an union, and the 
plenty, which is the fruit of ſuch a peace. Jennings's 
Introduction to the Knowledge of Medals, p. 44, &e. 
Addiſon's Three Series of Medals, in his Works, vol. i. 
p- 522, &c. See MEDALS. 


upſide down, 


the order of the parts; that is, placing the higher part, 


Rever/mg is frequently practiſed in figurative counter- 
point, where the baſs ſerves as treble, and the treble, at 
the ſame time, as baſs; and all this in ſuch manner, ag 


natural order. 


per contrarii movement, is when the guida falls, and the 
other, inſtead of imitating by falling, imitates by riſing ; 
or, it is a figure per ar/in & theſin. CO 


turning of lands, &c. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, 


they were given or granted to another, Or, an eſtate in 
rever/ion, is the reſidue of an eſtate left in the granter, 
to commence in poſſeſſion after the determination of ſome 
particular eſtate granted out by him. . 
The word has a double acceptation. The firſt is, jus re- 
vertendi, cum ſtatus poſſeſſions defecerit z which is no more 
than an intereſt in the land, when the occupation or poſ- 
ſeſſion of it ſhall fall. 5 | | 
The ſecond is, when the poſſeſſion and eſtate, which was 
parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and is determined in the 
perſon of the alienees, aſſignees, grantees, or their heirs, 
or effectually returns to the donor, his heirs or afligns, 
whence it was derived. „„ | 
This is the moſt proper ſignification of the word, which 
is derived from revertor: Ft apte dici non poteft reverſio, 

antequam vevertatur in facto. Littlet. = 
The difference between a reverſion and a REMAINDER 
conſiſts in this, that a remainder is general, and may re- 


veyeth the land, &c. _ 
veyance of the land, &c. proceeded, and is commonly 
perpetual as to his heirs alſo. And yet ſometimes rever- 
ion is confounded with remainder. © | N 
A rever/ion is never created by deed or writing, but ariſes 
from conſtruCtion of law; a remainder can never be li- 
mited, unleſs by either deed or deviſe. But both are 
equally transferable, when actually veſted, being both 
eſtates in præſenti, though taking effect in futuro. The 
uſual incidents to rever/ions are ſaid to be fealty and rent. 
When no rent is reſerved on the particular eſtate, fealty 
however reſults of courſe, as an incident quite inſepar- 
able, and may be demanded as a badge of tenure, or ac- 
knowledgment of ſuperiority, being frequently the only 
evidence that the lands are holden at all. Where rent is 
reſerved, it is alſo incident, though not inſeparably ſo, 
to the reverſion. The rent may be granted away, reſerv- 
ing the reverſion; and the reverſion may be granted away, 


rant of the rever/ion, the rent will paſs with it, as an 
incident thereunto; though by the grant of the rent ge- 
nerally, the rever/ion will not paſs. The incident paſſes 
by the grant of the principal, — not e convderſo; for the 
maxim of the law is, acceſſorium non ducit, ſed ſeguitur, 

ſuum principale, _ USB | 
Thy 
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For the aſſiſtance of thoſe who have any eſtate in re- 


| and the perſon entitled to ſuch expectant eſtate may en- 


given to be cut off from I in the axis. 


Example 1. Let ax+bax*+ca*+da%+ex*,, &c. = y; 
to revert the ſeries, or to find x in an infinite ſeries ex- 
| preſſed in the powers of y, 1 | 


From whence, when y is given, x will alſo be given; 


Y . * * 
8 7 
Y ; 
. * 1 
* 


has carefully diſtinguiſhed remainders from re- 
5 e Thus, if — ſeiſed of a paternal eſtate in fee 
makes a leaſe for life, with remainder to himſelf and his 
heirs, this is properly a mere rever/ion, to which rent and 
fealty ſhall be incident; and which ſhall gy Eng nr to 
the heirs of his father's blood, and not to his heirs ge- 
neral, as a remainder limited to him by a third perſon, 
would have done; for it is the old eſtate, which was | 
originally in him, and never yet was out of him. And 
ſo, likewiſe, if a man grants a leaſe for life to A, reſeru- 
ing rent, with reverſion to B and his heirs, B hath a re- 
mainder deſcendible to his heirs general, and not a re- 
verſion to which the rent is incident; but the granter 
ſhall be entitled to the rent, during the continuance of 
A's eſtate. 


mainder, reverſion, or expectancy, after the death of 
others, againſt fraudulent concealments of their deaths, 
it is enacted by 6 Ann. cap. 18. that all perſons on 
whoſe lives any lands or tenements are holden, ſhall 


(upon application to the court of chancery, and order ; 
made thereupon) once in every year, if required, be pro- | 


duced to the court or its commiſſioners z or, upon ne- 
glect or refuſal, they ſhall be taken to be actually dead, 


ter upon and hold the lands and tenements, till the party 
ſhall appear to be living. Blackſt. Comm. book ii. p. 
1755, Ke. 19 

2 the method of finding the values of reverſſons, or 
eſtates in rever/ton, fee ANNUITIES and SURVIVORSHIP. 
EVERSION of ſeries, in Algebra, is a method of finding 
2 natural number from its Jogarithm given; of the ſine 
from its arch; or the ordinate of an ellipſis from an area 


Or more generally thus. e value of any indefinite 
quantity, y, for inſtance, being expreſſed by an infinite 


ſeries of ſimple terms, including different powers of an- 
other variable quantity, x, the value of x is thence to be 

found, by a kind of reverſed operation, expreſſed in a 
ſeries of ſimple terms, including different powers of the 


quantity 38. 


| There are various ways of doing this. One, which is 
oſten convenient, is by aſſuming a ſeries with indeter- 


minate coefficients of a certain form. 


Here, by writing 5 for x, the indices of the powers of 
y, in the equation, will be u, 2», 3u, &c. and 1; there- 
fore xz = 1 and the differences are o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


Kc. and ſo the ſeries to be aſſumed, in this caſe, is Ay 


+By*+ CD, &c. which being involved and ſub- 


ſtituted for the reſpective powers of x (negleCting, every | 
- where, all ſuch powers of x and y as exceed the higheſt 


you would have the ſeries carried to) there ariſes _ 
aAy+aBy* TA CY 2D)“ Ke. 
* TOA ABV + 2bACy* &c. 


＋ 535 {\ &c. =). 
„ Tear Tea Se. 5 
„ „ 2 + 


Whence, by comparing the homologous terms, A 
Th ; BO .. 0 2 — on — 2bb—ac 
Tb==3C(= =) = 
5 (= _2HAC+PB* +3cAB+ a gabc—5b3—a*d 


V 


a 


Re. and conſequently x = . 49 TOE. 

— . 
92 ase. | 

— 2 * , &c. 


a ; 


* y3 — 


e „ gt 


77 Ke. 5. Then à being, in this caſe, 


= 1, b==—4, , d==—2, &c. we ſhall, by fub- 
2 2 3 4 . 
ſtituting theſe values, have x = y 2 ++, &c. 


provided the value of y be ſufficiently ſmall. 


Example 2, Let there be given ax +by +cx* + dxy +| 


ey NF + gx* y+ bxy* + iy AA + l, &c. = 0; 
to find , | 


By aſſuming y = Ax T BAT CMT Da“, &c. and pro- 
ceeding AS above, A will be found = — — B = —- 


Wente, G 2434 e, 


— 


For an inſtance of the uſe of this concluſion, let æ 


ett I 


REV. 


Example 3. Laſtly, let x + bs bd TOME: 
+ &c. = %. | m3 . 
Here, in order to determine the form of the ſeries to be 
aſſumed, let — be wrote for x in the given equation, AC» 
cording to the uſual method; and then the exponents 
ſuppoſing z tranſpoſed will be 1, um, um + np, um np, 
um T 3nþ, &c. reſpectively; whereof the two leaſt (1 and 
um) being made equal to each other, u is found = 


—; and the differences are 2 2, 22, &c. Whence 
m 0 m m m 
j I 147 142 


the ſeries to be aſſumed for x is 2 4 B + Cz * 
143 | $i 
+Dz J, Ke. (for it is evident, by inſpection, that 
the coefficient (A) of the firſt term muſt here be an unit), 
This ſeries being therefore raiſed to the ſeveral powers of 
x, in the given equation, and the coefficients of the homo- 
logous terms in the new equation compared together, it 


will be found that, B = — 2 c 2 REIN 
| ö — am p : 
DS gn. +3zm+op+i x83 


OE ER on 


F 


F | 
From the general value of x, found above, .iunumerable 
theorems, for reverting particular forms of ſerieſes, may 
be deduced. _ © | 2 


Thus, if æ + B + cx? + dxf, &c. = 2; then (m be- 5 | 
ing = I, and p=1) x is = Z- ＋ 2bb—c * 23 _ 
LETT err f 88 
And, if x + bx* Tce + ds? +, &c. =; (m being 
=1, and p=2) z=z—=bz*+3bb—cX25 =1263—8b+d 
* , &. 8 eo e 7 25 


Alſo, if .f b c A dri, &c. 2; then (n be- 
ing = 5, and pi) K =2*=2b2* + Tbb—2cx2%= 
"yore pac xs, xc ac ooo 
It may be obſerved that, in all theſe forms of ſerieſes, 
the firſt term is without a coefficient (which renders the 
concluſion much more ſimple). Therefore, when the 
ſeries to be reverted has a coefficient in its firſt term, the 
whole equation mult be firſt of all divided thereby. 
Thus, if the equation was 3x—6x* + 8x3—13x*, &c. 
=y; by dividing the whole by 3 it will become x— 2 ** 
3 
+=, 8&c. = + yz where, putting z = iy, we 
have, by Form. 1. x = 2+ 222 + LI &c. = 2 == 
% ied ie 4 3 * 5 
r & c. Simpſon's Fluxions, vol. ii. p. 325, q 
Ke. Mac-Laurin's Algebra, p. 263. and Mr. De Moivre, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. N 240. | | ; 
Other methods may be ſeen in Mr. Stuart's explanation 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Treatiſe of Analyſis by Equations 
of an infinite Number of Terms, p. 455. See alſo 
_ Horſley's edition of Newton's Works, vol. i. p. 291, &c. 
and Colſon's Comment. on Newton's Fluxions, &c. p · 
219, &c.. | 2 „; ù OI Hg 


REVERT, in Law. A thing is ſaid to revert, when it re- 
turns or falls back to its firtt owner. e 
All honours and royal fees, alienated, revert to the crown, 
or are revertible. Apanages, or portions of younger ſons 
of kings, are granted on condition of rever/ron. 3 
REVERTER, 8 in the, in Law. See Fox ME DON. 
REVETEMENT, in Fortification, is a ſtrong wall built on 
the outſide of the rampart and parapet, to ſupport the 
earth, and prevent its rolling into the ditch. See Core 
DON. . OG. ok . 
REVIEW, in Chancery. A bill of review is where the 
cauſe has been heard, and a decree therein ſigned and 
enrolled ; but ſome error in law appears in the body of 
the decree, or ſome new matter 1s diſcovered in time, 
after the decree made. A bill of review is not exhibited 
but by leave of the court. e 
| A commiſſion of review is a commiſhon ſometimes grant- 
ed, in extraordinary caſes, to reviſe the ſentence of the 
COURT of delegates z when it is apprehended they have 
been led into a material error. This commiſſion the kin 
may grant, although the ſtatutes 24 and 25 Hen. VIII. 
declare the ſentence of the DELEGATES definitive; be- 
cauſe the pope, as 8 head by the canon law, uſed 
to grant ſuch commiſſions of review z and ſuch authority, 
as the pope heretofore exerted, is now annexed to the 
crown by ſtatutes 26 Hen, VIII. cap. 1. and 1 Eliz. 
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cap. 1. But this is not matter of right} which the ſub- 
ject may demand ex debito jufiitie, but merely a matter 
4 of favour, and which, therefore, is often denied. See 
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Review, in Military Language, is the appearance of ati | 
army, or part of an army, arranged in form of, battle 
and exerciſed, in preſence of the king or of a general. 
The firings in revictos are generally 8 rounds, viz. 
by companies; by grand diviſions; by ſubdiviſions; ob- 
liquely, advancing, retreating ; by files; in the ſquare; 
. advancing and retreating; and, laſtly, a 
volley. | . 

The intention of a review is to know the condition of 
the troops, and to ſee that they are complete, and that 
they perform their exerciſe and evolutions well. 

REVILING the ordinances of the church, in Law, 18 an of- 
fence puniſhible by ſtatute. Thus it is provided by 1 
Edw. VI. cap. 1. and 1 Eliz. cap. 7. that whoever re- 
wites the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper ſhall be pu- 
niſhed by fine and impriſonment. See CoMMoN Prayer. 


REVISE, among Printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet to be | 


printed, taken off after correcting the firſt. 

REVIVER. | See RREVI vox. = 

REVIVIFICA'TION, ResvscrTaTION, or REDUCTION, 

in Chemiſtry, the art of reſtoring a mixed body to its firſt 
ſtate, after it had been altered and diſguiſed by diſſolu- 

tion, calcination, or the like. | 1 

This term, in its more confined ſenſe, is uſually applied 
to thoſe operations by which metals are reſtored to their 
metallic ſtate, aſter they have been deprived of this ſtate, 
either by the loſs of their phlogiſton, or by the union of 
fome heterogeneous matters which diſguiſe them, as ful- 


minating gold, luna cornea, cinnabar, and other ſuch | 


compounds. The revivification of metallic calces regards 
only imperfe& metals, which alone loſe their metallic 
properties by the loſs of phlogiſton, and which are de- 
prived of this principle by the action of air or water, 
_ whereby they are changed into ruſt, or by the action of 


acids, or by ordinary calcination. Theſe are capable of 
recovering their metallic properties, by being recombined | 


with the inflammable principle, provided that their cal- 
Cination or dephlogiſtication has not been too complete, 


and. that the phlogiſton be applied in a ſtate favourable | 


for combination. The calces of thoſe metals which can- 


not be- radically calcined, as lead, biſmuth, iron, and | 
copper, may recover their phlogiſton, and be reviviſied,, 
without fire or fuſion, merely by the contact of phlo- | 
giſtic vapours, e. gr. by the vapour of liver of ſulphur; | 


or by being precipitated by ſome ſubſtance capable of 
applying phlogiſton to them. However, metals, whoſe 
maſſes are large, are only ſuperficially reviviſied in this 


Way. A much more expeditious method of revivifying | 
metals is by fuſion 3 in which operation care ſhould be | 
taken to well mix the metallic calx with a proper quan- 


ity of the matter, that is to furniſh it with phlogiſton; 
to add to the mixture ſome ſaline or vitreous matter, ca- 


pable of facilitating the fuſion, and ſeparation of the re- 


duced metal from the ſcoria; to prevent any communi- 
cation with external air, that the phlogiſton may not be 


conſumed; and to keep the fire low at firſt, and to raiſe | 


it towards the end, ſo that both the metal and the ſuper- 
abundant ſcoria may be perfectly fuſed. The reduction 


of very volatile ſemi-metals, ,as zinc and arſenic, ſhould 


be made in vellels perfectly cloſe z as in an earthen re- | | 


Fork. | 


The reduQion of metals, which do not loſe their inflam- | 
mable principle, as gold, filver, and mercury, is to be | 
performed, not by reſtoring phlogiſton, but by ſome in- 


.termednte ſubſtance, capable of ſeparating from them 


the matter which is united with them; which will, there- | 


fore, be different, according to the matter united with 
the metal. Uhus, fulminating gold may be reduced by 
fuſing it with fulphur, or with fixed alkali ; becauſe ei- 
ther of thefe ſubſtances will decompoſe the nitrous am- 


. monaacal falt which gives the fulminating property to | 
gold. Luna cornea is reduced by fuſing it with a large | 


quantity, e. gr. with twice its weight of fixed alkali, 
Which ſeparates the marine acid united with the filver. 
It may alſo be well reduced by precipitation, and by 
treating it with other metals which have more affinity 
than filver with marine acid; ſuch as tin, iron, and re- 
gulus of antimony. The mercury of cinnabar is to be 
reduced or ſegaratetl from the ſulphur, by mixing with the 
cinnabar any ſubſtance which has greater aflinity with 
ſulphur than mercury has, ſuch as fixed alkalis, abſorbent 
carths, iron, copper, lead, ſilver, or regulus of anti- 
mony. Filings of iron are generally employed in this 
operation; an equal weight of which is to be mixed with 
the cinnabar, and the whole diſtilled together, by which 
the mercury will be raiſed and collected at the bottom 
of the receiver under ſome water placed there to facili- 


tate its condenſation. The ſulphur of the cinnabar re- 


mains in the retort united with che intermediate ſubſtance 
employed for the ſeparation. This is called mercury re- 
wived from cinnabar. Chem. Dick. art. Reduction. See 
CiINNABAR of antimony. | 


REVIVIPFIED antimony. See ANTIMONY. | 
REVIVING, in Law, a renewing of rents and actions af 
ter they had been extinguiſhed. | | 
REVIVOR, or Revive, in Law. A bill of reviver ig 

where a bill has been exhibited in chancery againſt one 
who anſwers; but, before the cauſe is heard, or at leaſt 
before the decree is enrolled, one of the parties dies. 
In this caſe, a bill of reviver muſt be brought, praying 
the former proceedings may ſtand revived, and be put in 
the ſame condition as at the time of the abatement. 
REVOCATION, revocatio, in Law, the act of reveking, 
calling back, or annulling, a power, grant, &c. made 
before. | 
The revocation of an offer, after it is accepted of, is in- 
valid. All preceding wills or teſtaments are vevoked by 
the laſt ; but theepublication of a former will revokes 
one of a later date, and eftabliſhes the firſt again. 
The revocation of a deviſe of lands and tenements muſt 
be in writing, figned by the teſtator, or ſome other per- 
ſon in his preſence, and by his exprefs direction; and 
be ſubſcribed, in his preſence, by three or four credible 
witnefles, Lg 2500 
A prior clauſtral is revocable at pleafure. The revocation 
of the cdict of NAN TES was fatal to the French pro- 
teſtants. | =P?! 
REVOCATION of ſes; See Ugo oO 
REVOLUTION, formed from revolvo, to roll backwards, 
in Politics, denotes a grand turn or change ef govern- 
ment. 5 5 5 | | 
There are no ſtates in the world but have undergone fre- 
quent revolutions. The abbot de Vertot has furniſhed us 
with two or three good hiſtories of the Revolutions of 
Sweden, the Revolutions of Rome, &ce. oe 
The REVOLUTION, vfed with us by way of eminence, de- 
notes the great turn of affairs in England in 1688, when 
king James II. abdicating, the prince and princefs of 
Orange were declared king and Feen of England, & c. 
See Right of CRoWÄWw. . N 
The true ground and principle upon which that memor- 
able event proceeded, was an entirely new caſe in poli- 
tics, which had never before happened in our hiſtory; 
the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacancy 
of the throne thereupon. Accordingly, in a full affem- 
bly of the lords and commons, met in convention on 
occahon of this vacancy, both houfes came to this refo- 
lution: * That king James the Second, having endea- _ 
„ vourcd to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by 
6 breaking the original contract between king and peo- 
© ple; and, by the advice of Jeſuits, and other wicked 
6“ perſons, having violated the fundamental laws; and 
% having withdrawn himſelf out of this kingdom, Ins 
abdicated the government, and. that the throne is 
ée thereby vacant.” The lords and commons having de- 
termined this fundamental article, that there was a va- 
cancy of the throne, proceeded to fill up that vacancy in 
ſuch manner as they judged the moſt proper. And this 
was done by their declaration of 12 February, 168*, in 
the following manner: „ "That William and Mary, 
prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared 
* king and queen, to hold the crown and royal dignity 
“ during their lives, and the life of the ſurvivor of them 
* and that the ſole and full cxerciſe of the regal power 
be only in, and executed by, the ſaid prince of Oranges 
in the names of the ſaid prince and princeſs, during 
„“ their joint lives; and after their deceaſes the ſaid 
crown and royal dignity to be to the heirs of the body 
& of the ſaid princeſs; and for default of ſuch iſſue to 
ce the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
ce body; and for default of ſuch iſſue to the heirs of the 
© body of the ſaid prince of Orange,” This tranſaction, 
founded in equity, and ſtrictly agreeable to the ſpirit ot 
our conſtitution, and the rights of human nature, formed 
a new era in the hiſtory of our country, in which the 
bounds of prerogative and liberty have been better de- 
fined, the principles of government more thoroughly ex- 
amined and underſtood, and the rights of the ſubject 
more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 
other period of the Englith hiftory. Blackſt. Comm. 
book i. p. 211, &c. book iv. p. 433. . 
REVOLUTION, in Geometry. The motion of any figure 
quite round a fixed line, as an axis, is called the revoln- 
tion of that figure; and the ſigure ſo moving is ſaid to 
revolve. 5 „ 8 ; 
Thus, 4 right-arigled triangle, revolving round one of its 
legs; as an axis, generates, by that revolution, a CONE- 
REv01.UTION, in 4/tr-momy, denotes the period of a ſtar, 
planet, comet, or other phenomenon z or its courſe from 
any point of its orbit, til] it return to the fame: | 
'The planets have a twofold revolution. The one abou 
their own axis, uſually called their diurnal rotation, 
which conſtitutes what we call their day. 


Ihe other about the ſun, called their annual ene 
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or period, conſtituting their year. See Motion of the ' 
TS. e Ii Ty 
PEVOLUTUM folium, among Botaniſis. See LEAF. 
REUTELE, in Jchthyology, a name uſed by ſome for the 
umbla minor, or red CHARR, a fiſh common in the lakes 
of Germany, and of the northern parts of England and 
Wales. The name is originally German. | 
REVULSION, revu!/o, in Medicine, the turning a flux of 
humours from one pn 5 the body to another, either 
neighbouring or oppoſite part. ep 
ta yery 3 8 where the loſs of blood is 
great, and the ſtopping it ſpeedily enough is impractica- 
ble, it is uſual to open a vein in ſome remote part, to 
cauſe a revul/ion ; that is, to turn the courſe of the blood 
from the former part to that where the aperture is made. 
RNevul lions are alſo cauſed by cupping, friction, &c. 
REvvULSION is alſo uſed for a ſpontaneous turn or reflux 
of humours in the body. Sudden diſeaſes are occaſioned 
by great reuulſions of humours, which fall all at once on 
certain parts. 1 : | METS 
REWARDS. Military rewards, among the Athenians, 
_ conſiſted ſometimes in crowns preſented to thoſe that had 


merited them; on which their names and noble actions 


were inſcribed. Some had leave granted them to ere 


pillars or ſtatues in honour of ſome god, with inſcrip- | 


tions ſetting forth their victories. This was a favour 

that was ſeldom granted; Cimon indeed was honoured 
with it, but Themiſtocles could never obtain the like. 
Another honour conferred at Athens on the valiant, was 


to have their arms placed in the citadel, and to be called | 


Cecropidæ, or citizens of the true old blood. Others 
were preſented with a may:7Ma, or complete ſuit of ar- 
-mour. Songs of triumph were honorary compliments 
paid to ſome. The children of thoſe who were killed in 


came to maturity; at which time they were preſented be- 
fore the aſſembly of the Athenian people with a com- 


plete ſuit of armour, one of the public miniſters pro- 


_ claiming before them, “ that hitherto, in remembrance 
of their fathers merits, the commonwealth had edu- 


* cated theſe young men, but now diſmiſſed them ſo | 


« armed, to go forth and thank their country by imitat- 
ing their fathers examples.” _ i N 


Solon made a farther proviſion for the parents of thoſe 
that died in the wars, it being extremely reaſonable that 


they ſhould be maintained at the public expence, who 


| had loſt their children, the comfort and ſupport of their | 


_ declining age, in the ſervice of the public. 


As for thoſe who were any wiſe diſabled, they had an al- | 


lowance from the public towards their maintenance. 
Potter; tom. I. p. 14% eg. oo nit fn : 
REwaRDs, in a Legal Senſe. There are rewards given in 
many caſes, by ſtatute, for the apprehending of crimi- 
nals, and bringing them to juſtice z as a reward of 40ʃ. 


to thoſe who apprehend robbers on the highway, and 

proſecute them to conviction, by 4 & 5 W. & M. c. 8. | 
to be paid to them (or, if killed in the endeavour to take | 
them, their executors) by the ſheriff of the county; to 

which the ſtatute 8 Geo. II. c. 16. ſuperadds 10/. to be 
Paid by the hundred indemnified by ſuch taking. Alſo | 


the like reward of 40/. for apprehending and proſecuting 
: of burglars. Stat. 5 Ann. cap. 31. Sce LARCENY. 


The ſame reward for apprehending of money-coiners or | 


| clippers, &c. 6 & 7. W. III. And the like reward for 


the apprehenſion of thief-takers, not proſecuting felons ; | 
and of 22 reſiſting the officers of the cuſtoms, by 


force of arms, &c. 6 Geo. I. cap. 20. 22. See Dis- 


COVERY of accomplices. 


5 REWE, a term among Clothiers, ſignifying cloth un- 


evenly wronght, or full of rewes. 43 Eliz. cap. 10. 


REX mullorum, in {chthyology, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a ſpecies of MULLET, diſtinguiſhed from all the | 
others by its having a prominent belly, and having. no | 


| beards under the mouth. 


| REY, or Rr graſs, in Botany. See Grats. - 
 RHABARBARUM, in Botany. See RyuBarB. 


RHABDOIDES, PaGFordng, formed from gacdes, rod, or 
Naß, and elde, form, in Anatomy, a name given the ſe- 


cond true ſuture of the {xull, called alſo the ſagittal s u- Z 


TURE. EY 


 RHABDOLOGY, or RavDoLoGy, in Arithmetic, a name 


ſometimes given to the method of performing the two 
moſt difficult. and operoſe rules, viz. multiplication and 
diviſion, by the two eaſieſt, viz. addition and ſubtrac- 
tion, by means of two little tods or laminæ, whereon' 
are inſcribed the ſimple numbers, and which are to be 
ſhifted according to certain rules. 15 
Theſe rods are what we popularly call Neper*s bones, ſrom 
their inventor, a Scottiſh baron, who likewiſe invented 
ogarithms, For their deſcription and uſe, ſee NgztR's 
8 Ones. x, | 
RHABDOMANCY, an ancient method of divination, per- 
formed by means of rods or ſtaves. i SI 


RHA 

Whence its name, from the Greek g ac dog, rod, and Ar. 
rtiaæ, divination. CO CES Ye 68, LID oe 
St. Jerom makes mention of this kind of divination, in 
his commentary on Hoſea, chap. iv. 12. The ſame he 
finds again-in fzekiel C 
If it be the ſame kind of divination that is mentioned in 

the two paſſages, rhabdomancy muſt have been alſo the 
ſame ſuperſtition with BELOMANCY. - ,.:,1 OO © 
In effect, the two are ordinarily confounded: The ſe- 
venty themſelves tranſlate the YN of Ezekiel, by bas 


* 


dog, a rod; though in ſtrictneſs it ſignifies an arrow. 


mentioned by Hoſea are different from thoſe of Ezekiel. 

In the former it is y e, DD mabls, his wood, his 
flaff; in the latter, Bey bhitim, arrows. Though it 

is poſſible they might uſe rods or arrows indifferently ; 
or the military men might uſe arrows, and the reſt rods. 
It appears by the laws of the Friſones, that the ancient 
inhabitants of Germany practiſed rhabdomancy. The 

Scythians were likewiſe acquainted with the uſe hereof ; 

and Herodotus obſerves, lib. iv. that the women among 
the Alani ſought and gathered together fine ſtraight rods 
or wands, and uſed them in the like ſuperſtition. 
RHABDONALEFPSIS, Paco Avi, among the Greeks; 
the Reception or Elevation of the Rod, a feſtivalkeptevery 
year in the iſland of Cos, at which the prieſts carried a 
cypreſs-tree. Py CES. STAT 


RHABDOPHORI, PaC%ggz, among the Greeks, offi-- 


cers appointed to preſerve peace and good order, and to 
correct the unruly at their public games. 
RHABDUS, Pages, among tlie ee the iron rod 
with which the boys rolled the TRocuus, 
RHACHITIS, Paxirig, in Medicine. See RickeTs. 


claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx and the corolla 


the capſule. is unilocular and monoſpermous. There is 
only one ſpecies. PO, 1 pe: 
RHACOSIS, Paxuo, in Medicine, is a relaxation of the 
ſkin of the ſcrotum without that of the contained bodies; 
being an affection very indecent to the fight. 


The method of cure uſed by Leonides, was to lay the 
_ againſt a board, or a piece of hard leather; after which 
he ſewed up the wound. But Antyllus uſed to take up 
the ſuperfluous ſkin with three or four ſtitches of a 
needle, and then with a knife, or ſharp pair of ſeiſſars, 
cut off what was without the ſtitches; ſecuring the place 
with a ſuture, he cured it as he did other bleeding 
wounds. 5 N 8 
RHADAMANTHUS, in Mythology, one of the three 
judges or ſovereigns of Hades, or the inviſible world, to 
whom was aſſigned Tartarus, as Erebus was to Minos, 


and the fon of Jupiter and Europa; and is faid to have 
been preferred to the honour of preſiding over Tartarus, 
on account of the diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and juſtice of his 


lib. iv. „ be | 

 Gnoffius hac Rhadamanthus habet duriſſima regna 

_ Coftigatque auditque dolos, ſubigitque fateri, 
Qu quis apud ſuperos, furto letatus inani 
Diſtulit in ſerum commiſſa piacula mortem. 


ſoft parts of the body. 


of the œdematous kind; formed of a ſharp faline hu- 
mour, and occaſioning a great contraction and ſtraiglit- 


| like a wet parchment, when held to the fire. 


_ chew, or the like. 5 55. ieee 
| They are ſometimes moiſt, and of a cancerous nature, 
eating deep, and difficult of cure; but they are more 
commonly of a leſs malignant tendency, being often in 
he anus the conſequence of a diarrhoea, dytentery, or 
the ie. RES 3 
RHAGADIOLUS, in Botany, a ſpecies of the lapſana. 
See NI PPLE-W t. 9 89 
RH AGE, a word uſed by medical writers for a fiſſure or 
chap in any part. The ſtones of grapes are alſo by ſomg 
called rhages; and by others the ſame word is made to 
expreſs the extremities of the fingers or toes. 
RHAGOIDES, Pœyoeidus, in Anatomy, the ſecond coat or 
» tunic of the eye; more uſually called UyEa. | 
It has its name rhagoides, as reſembling a * 
In the tunica hagoides is the hole called the PUPIL. 
RHAM NOL DES, a name given by Tournefort, and others, 
to a genus of plants, called by Linnæus hippophar. ves 


Vol. DA. Ne 30$» 


SEA buckthorn. 


eg 4 95 . * $532 
This, however, is certain; the inſtruments of divination 


RHACOMA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
battle were maintained at the public expence, till they | ' 


are each of them divided into four ſegments ; and that 


patient upon his back, and to cut off the fuperfluous ſkin 


and Elyſium to acus. He was the brother of Minos, 


adminiſtration. His ofhce is deſcribed by Virgil, Encid, : 


RHAGADES, Payades, in Madicine, a Greek term uſed | 
for the chaps or clefts in the lips, hands, anus, and other 


 Rhagades are a ſort of 6 ares, and little chapped ulcers 5 


ening of the part, which is by this means ſhrivelled up 
They are chiefly found on the fundament, the neck of | 


the womb, the præputium, lips, &c. ſomerimes even in 
the mouth; in which caſe the patient is not able to ſpeak, 
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RHAMNUS, buckthorn, in Botany. See Bucr THORN. 
RHAMNUSIA, in Mythology, an appellation given to Ne- 
meſis, on account of her celebrated ſtatue at Rhamnus, | 


 RHAPSODOMANCY, paLuTouarrea, an ancient kind of 


RHAPSODY, þau3z, in Antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe, 


Cn ———— 2 


. 


in Attica. D 


RHAPONTICUM and RRHAPONTICoIDESs, in Botany, 1 


ſpecies of CENTAURY. | 3 
RnayonTiICuM, a medicinal root, in form reſembling 
rhubarb ; and nearly.of the ſame virtues. . 


It was called rhaponticum, q. d. root of Pontus; becaufe 


chiefly produced in the ry of Pontus in Aſia. 


It is the-root of a plant, which is a ſpecies of the hem, 


with f. N 

\ ering It grows wild on the mountain Rhodope in 
Thrace, from whence it was brought into Europe by Al- 
Pinus about the year 1610; it bears the hardeſt winters 
of this climate. The root of this plant, ſays Dr. Lewis, 

which appears to have been the true rhubarb of the an- 
cients, is confounded by ſome with the modern rhubarb, 


though conſiderably different from that root in appear- 


ance as well as in quality. The rhapontic is of a duſky 
colour on the furface, and of a loofe ſpongy texture; 
more aſtringent than rhubarb, and leſs purgative; in this 
laſt intention two or three drams are required ſor a doſe. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Sea | | 
It has, however, been much controverted, whether the 
rhaponticum of the ancients, and the rhubarb of the mo- 
_ eerns, be one and the ſame plant; the reaſonings on both 


Hdes may be ſeen in the appendix to the ſecond volume 


of John Bauhin's Hiſtory of Plants. See RRUBARB. 


RHAPSODY, PaypJ, RRHATsoDISrrs, in Antiquity, per- 


ſons who made a buſineſs of ſinging or reciting pieces of 
Homer's poems. | | 
Cuper ume us, that the rhapſodi were clothed in red 
when they ſung the Iliad; and in blue when they ſung 
oo 5-5: 3 
They performed on the theatres; and ſometimes ſtrove 
for prizes, in conteſts of poetry, finging, &c. _ | | 
After the two antagoniſts had finiſhed their parts, the 
two pieces, or papers they were written in, were joined 
together again; whence the name, viz. from ara, ſus, 
JJoin together, and won, ode, ſong. LS | | 
But there ſeem to have been other rhap/odi of higher an- 
tiquity than theſe ; people who compoſed heroic poems, 
or ſongs in praiſe of heroes and great men, and ſung their 
own compolitions from town to town, for a livelihood ; 
of which profeſſion, it is ſaid, was Homer himſelf. 
Hence, ſome critics, inſtead of the former origin, derive 
the word rhapſodiſi from pact av, to fing with a laurel- 
rod in the hand, which if ſeems was the badge of the pri- 
mitive rhapſodi. „ | TA 
Philochorus, again, derives the word from pantew Tas 
dag, d. d. ouyriberas, to compoſe ſongs or poems; as if 
they were the authors of the poems they ſung. This opi- 
nion, to which Scaliger inclines, reduces theſe rhap/od: 
to the ſecond kind. : 5 | 
In effect, it is probable, that they were all of the fame 
claſs, whatever diſtinction ſome authors may imagine 
among them; and that their buſinefs was to ſing or re- 
hearſe poems, either of their own, or other people's com- 
poſition, as might beſt ſerve their purpoſe, which was 
gaining a pecuniary advantage by them. So that we do 


not apprehend it any injury to them, to ſet them on the | 


foot of our ballad-ſingers; ſome of whom may probably 
pen their own ditties. After Homer's time, it is no won- 
der they confined themſelves altogether to his pieces, for 
which the people had the utmoit veneration ; nor is it 


6 ſurpriſing, that they ſhould erect ſtages, 8&c. and diſpute | 


the point of recitation in fairs and markets. 


divination performed by fixing on a paſſage of a poet at 
hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction of what was 
to come to paſs. 55 | 

mancy. Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes or ſentences 
of a poet on ſo many pieces of wood, paper, or the like ; 


ſhook them together in an urn; and drew them out one, | 


which was accounted the lot. | 
Sometimes they caſt dice on a table, whereon verſes were 
written; and that whereon the die lodged, contained the 
prediction. — | 


A third manner was b opening a book, and pitching on | 


ſome verſę, at firſt ſight. This method they particularly 
called the /ortes Prængſtinæ, and afterwards, according 


to the poet thus made uſe of, ſortes Homericæ, ſortes Vir- 


gilianæ, &c. 


ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. 


Others will have rhapſody properly to ſignify a collection 


of verſes, eſpecially thoſe of Homer; which, having 
been a long time diſperſed in pieces and fragments, were 
at length, by Piſllratuss order, digeſted into books, 
called rhapſodies; from the Greek far, ſuo, 1 ſew, 
and vn, g. | 


th roundiſh leaves, and ſomewhat channelled | 


There were various methods of practiſing this rhapſodo- £ 


Hence, among the mibderns, #hapfedy is alſo uſed for wt 

aſſemblage of paſſages, thoughts, and authorities, raked 

together from divers authors, to compole ſome new piece. 

Lipfius's Politics make fuch 4 rhap/ody, wherein there jg 

| nothing of the author's own bur conjunctions and par- 

ticles, | | 

RHEA, in 7jthilogy, one of the titles of CyBrLr, de- 

| rived from pw, I flow, on account of that abundance of 

benefits which the diſpenſes. | | 

RHEA, in the Linnæan Syſtem of Ornithology, a ſpecies of 

the ſtruthio or 0STRICH, the ſame bird with the NHaAR“ 

DUGUAECU of the Braſils. 

\RHEEDIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, of the 
polyandria monogynia claſs, ſo called from Mr. Van Rhee. 
The characters of the genus are theſz 2 the flower has no 
cup; it conſiſts of four petals, which are of an ova} 
figure, and are hollowed, and expanded wide open; the 

| ſtamina are ſive filaments; the germen of the piſtil is 

| globoſe; the fruit is ſmall, and of an oval figure; it 
is ſucculent, and conſiſts only of one cell, and contains 
| three very large ſeeds, which are of an oval oblony fi- 
gure, and marked with ſtrangely irregular lines, reſem- 
bling ſeveral characters. There is only one ſpecies. 
RHEGMA, formed of gyy my, I break, a word uſed by 
the ancients to expreſs any breaking, or burſting of a ſoſt 
part without a wound, but molt frequently for abſceſies 
breaking inwardly. | 

RHENONES, among the ancient Germans, a kind of gar- 
ment covering the ſhoulders and breaſt down to the mid- 
dle. It was either entirely made of ſkins, or covered 
over with them ; the Jong hair of which being outward, 
proved a good defence againſt rain. 8 

RHEO-SFATICS, is uſed by fome for the ſtatics, or the 
fcience of the equilibrium of fluids. | 

RHETORIANS, Rhetorii, a ſect, in the 4th century, in 

Egypt, fo nominated from their leader Rhetorius. | 

His diſtinguithing doctrine, as repreſented by Philaſtrius, 
was, that he approved of all the hereſies before him, 
and taught that they were all in the right. But what 

Philaſtrius mentions of him appears fo abſurd and ridi- 
culous, that St. Auguſtine, Hæreſ. 7. could not perſuade 
himſelf it was true. Ts 

RHETORIC, rhetorica, formed from pyroomy, of pew, I 

eat; whence pnrwp, ſpeaker, orator, & c. the art of 
| ſpeaking copiouſſy on any ſubject, with all the advan- 

tages of beauty and force. See ORaToRY. . 

RHE ToRiIC, characters in. Sec CHARACTER. 
RHETORICAL numbers. See NUMBERS. _ 4 
RHE TORICAL accent, among Hebrcw Grammarians. See 
VVV : 15 
RHETORICIAN. See OR ATORT. 
RHEUM, in Botany. Sce RuyvUBarB. 
RHEUM, rheuma, Pena, in Medicine, formed from prog 
T1 flew; a thin ferons humour, occaſionally ouſing out 
of the glands about tlie mouth and throat. 

A fluxion of rheum, uſually happening after taking cold, 
occaſions excoriations and inflammations of the fauces, 

RHE UM is alſo ufed for a catarrh, or a defluxion of ſuch 

humours on the trachea, and the neighbouring parts, c- 

caſioning a coughing, ſpitting, hoarfeneſs, running at 
the noſe, &c | . 

The rheum is not cauſed from a pituita falling from the 
brain on thoſe parts, as the ancients imagined, there be- 
ing no paſſage from the brain thither; but from a thin, 
ſharp, ferous humour ouſing out of the extremities of 
the glands about the fauces and throat. | 

The moſt ordinary occaſion of rheums is external cold, 

eſpecially the being expoſed to it when the body is much 
heated; and hence the diſorder itfelf is popularly called 

OO; os, 5 | 

_ Rheums falling on the breaſt, lungs, &c. are dangerous; 

others, not very violent, ſerve to clear the head, &c- 
„See CATARRKA.. EH : ERS 
RHEUMATISM, in Medicine, a painful diforder, aſſect- 
ing the intermediate ſpaces between the joints and mul- 
cles in different parts of the body, and occaſionally the 
viſcera, and ſometimes attended with inflammation and 
\ ſwelling. As to the origin of the denomination given 
... to this diſorder, we may obſerve, that the ancients called 
all kinds of pains affecting the external parts or joints by 
the name of arthritis; but about the end of the ſixteenth or 
the beginning of the teventcenth century, ſome celebrated 

French phyſicians called thofe that were ſituated any 

where but in the joints, that is, in their tendinous and 
nervous ligaments, by the name of rheumatiſm. The pro- 
per ſeat of this diforder, whatever part of the body it 
attacks, is ſuppoſed to be the cellular membrane; and it 
is moſt common in the ſpring and towards the end 0 
autumn. The rheumatiſm bears a great analogy to the 
gout, being, as Boerhaave calls it, the agnatus morbus to 


| the gout, whence ſome call it the univerſal gout. The 
| | difference, 


1 


difference between them conſiſts chiefly in this, 'that the 
rheumatiſm attacks not only the joints with an exquiſite 

in, as the gout does, but alſo the muſcles and mem- 
branes between the joints. See Gou r. 5 ; 
Some have diſtinguiſhed the rheumatiſm into unver fa 
nd particular 3 the former being that which attacks all 
3 parts of the body, even tlie internal ones; and the 
latter, that which is confined to particular parts; in 
which caſe the pains are uſually erratic, paſſing from one 


Gde to another, but ſometimes fixed. This is alſo called 
ſometimes a windy, and ſometimes a ſcorbutic rheuma- 


erly diſtinguiſhed into the acute and chronic, or the heu- 
matiſm with and without a fever. * 
RRHEUMATIS M, cauſes of the. I he rheumatiſm is ſuppoſ- 
ed to ariſe from a ſharp, ſerous humour thrown on the 
ſenſible parts, and occaſioning a pain by its vellication. 
Quincy ſays, it proceeds from the ſame cauſe as that 
whereby the mucilaginous glands become ſtiff and gritty 
in the gout. : | f 
Moſerave takes it to be occaGoned by a ſharp alcaline ſalt, 
rather than an acid one; from this conſideration, that 
the urine of rheumatic people does not afford above the 
thirtieth part of the alkaline ſalt found in that of health- 
ful perſons. 


this way, is retained in the blood, implicated and em- 
barraſſed in the pituita; by which means it forms a viſci- 
dity, which-occaſions all the pains and tumors of the 
rheumatiſm. | : ; gn OP 

The — cauſes are frequently the ſame as thoſe of 
an inflammatory fever, viz. an obſtructed perſpiration, 
the immoderate uſe of ſtrong liquors, and the like. 
Sudden changes of the weather, and all quick tranſitions 
from heat to cold, wet cloaths, damp beds, fitting and 
lying on the damp ground, travelling in the night, &c. 


agues, &c. The rheumatiſm prevails moſt in cold, damp, 


marſhy countries; and it is moſt common among the 
poorer ſort of peaſants, who are ill-clothed, Ive in low 
damp houſes, and eat coarſe unwholeſome food, not | 


eaſily digeſted, and affording little nouriſhment. 
RutvMATISM, ſymptoms of the. ; 
commonly begins with wearineſs, ſhivering, a quick 
| pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymptoms of a fe- 
ver. Afterwards the patient complains"of flying pains, 
which are,increaſed by the leaſt mation, and at length 
fix in the joints, which are often affected with ſwelling 
and inflammation. If blood be let in this diſeaſe, it has 
generally the ſame ſizy appearance as in the pleuriſy. 


remain, perhaps many months, if the diſeaſe attacks the 
patient in autumn. The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom 


as the ſhoulders, . the back, or the loins. In this caſe 
there is ſeldom any inflammation or ſwelling. Perſons 
in the decline of life are moſt ſubject to this kind of heu- 
 matiſm, and with them it often proves extremely obſti- 
nate, and ſometimes incurable. If their conſtitutions 
are weak and viſcera decayed, it ſometimes ſeizes the 


the thigh, it is called sc1aTica. When rheumatic pains 
are attended with the ſymptoms of a ſcorbutic habit, 
which is not uncommonly the caſe, the diſorder is called 
a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm. When a violent pain is fixed in 
the loins, ſometimes makin 

_ tended with nephritic com ſ 

LUMBAGO., Dr. Rutherford, of Edinburgh, obſerves 
that, wherever a rheumatiſm is ſeated, that part never 


be obſerved, that when in either the acute or chronical 
_ rheumatiſm the ſymptoms vaniſh, and at the ſame time a 
free perſpiration comes on, and the ſame is arrived on the 
parts affected, and the urine is turbid and copious, a 
cure may be expected. | = 
Method of cure.—The acute rheumatiſm requires a treat- 
ment ſimilar to that of an acute or inflammatory fever. 
If the patient be young and ſtrong, the ſymptoms vio- 
lent and threatening, and the wandering pains ſhift ſud- 
denly from the extremities to the internal parts, and aſ- 
fect the ſides or the breath, bleeding is neceſſary, and 
may be repeated, with conſiderable baker. according 
to the exigencies of the caſe. However, profuſe bleed- 


Hence, he conjectures that the ſalt, which ſhould go off 


have often been productive of this diſorder : it has hke- | 
wiſe been occaſioned by exceſſive evacuations, or the | 
ſtoppage ol cuſtomary diſcharges; and it has often pro- 
ceeded from chronic diſeaſes, which vitiate the humours ; | 
as the ſcurvy, the lues venerea, obſtinate autumnal 


The acute rheumatiſm | 


The violence of the acute rheumatiſm ſeldom continues 
above fourteen days, though a weakneſs and puffineſs will | ' 


attended with any conſiderable degree of fever, and ts | 
generally confined to ſome particular part of the body, 


head. When the pain is in the hip, and extends down 


to the os ſacrum, and at- 
aints, it is called a rheumatic | 


ſweats, and that as ſoon as a ſweat can be raiſed in the | 
dee, part, the diſorder will be conquered : it may alſo 
Dr. Cullen ſays, that th 


jiſm. But the rheumatiſm is more uſually and more pro- 


_— 


n. 


ings ſhould be very cautiouſly, if at all, admitted, as they | 
have retarded the criſis of the diſcaſc, and laid a foun- | 


they fix t 
augmenting the cauſe of the diſeaſe, deſtroying the effi- 


lic and gouty complaints is t 


R H F 


dation for the chronic Fhetatiſin; and other diforcerd 


Dr. Sydenham much laments the neceſſity of repeated 


bleeding, and expreſſes his anxiety for diſcovering ans 


other effectual method of curirig this diſeaſe 5 for hy 


pürpoſe he had recourſe to a diet of whey, which ha 


the deſired effect: and heè obſerves, that the Fheumatiſm 
may be as ſucceſsfully cured in young perſons, who hve 
temperately and drink wine with moderation; by a very 
cooling and moderately nouriſhing diet, as by repeated 


bleeding, which they cannot ſo well bear- The 2 1 


ſhould be kept open with gentle purges, emol ient cly 
ters with nitre, and cool laxative liquors: Nitre is par- 
ticularly recommended in the inflammatory rheumatiſm, + 
and ſhould be taken in conſiderable quantities, as freely 
as the ſtomach will bear. In the- decline of acute; and 
in every ſtage of chronical rheumatiſms, it may be given 
to advantage in conjunction with the ſal. vol. C. c. 
Opiates ſhould be occaſionally adminiſtered, as they will 


be ſometimes neceſſary to moderate thoſe rheumatic pains 


which are moſt ſevere in the night; but the uſe of them 
requires $58 caution. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that 
e diſcaſe; Dr. Tifſot condemns thein, as really 


cacy of the proper medicines, and, inſtead of aſſuaging, 
increaſing the pains: Dr. Cullen ſays that opiates, unleſs 


where they are direCted to procure ſweat, always prove 


hurtful in every ſtage of the rheumatiſm : however Dr. 
Cheyne obſerves, that opium is the ſovereign relief in all 
acute and vehement pain, as of the rheumatiſm, &c. 
From theſe, and many other diſcordant opinions that 


might be alleged, we may infer that it requires ſkill and 
attention to know how and when to adminiſter opiates 


without injury; but, in general, it will be proper to 


bleed and purge before recourſe is had to opium. The 


much extolled in rheuma- 
e volatile tincture of gum 
taiacum- This may be given from two drachms to 
Pal an ounce twice a-day, in any liquor which the pa- 
tient drinks; and to prevent its paſſing off by ſtool, and 
to determine it as much as poſſible to the ſurface, a few 
drops of the tinctura thebaica may be added to each. 
doſe. The firſt perſon who preſcribed the tincture of 
uaiacum in ſuch a large doſe as half an ounce, and to 
be ſo often repeated, was the late Dr. Dawſon ; and he 


medicine which has been me 


found, in a variety of caſes, its beneficial effects, as a 


gentle laxative, in promoting a free perſpiration and a 
large diſcharge of urine, and in producing a ceſſation both 
of rheumatic pains and fever- And he directed it to be 
adminiſtered in the acute as well as in the chronic rheuma- 
ziſm, to which latter kind the ufe of it had been chiefly 


_ confined by other medical practitioners. He propoſes + 


the following general form for adminiltering it: 
X Tinct. guatac. vol. 3 fs. ſolve in vitel. ov. muci- 
lag. gum arab. veunel com. q. ſ. dein adde 
radatim | 5 
Aq. hordeat. 


. | 
Syr. balſam. 


3 is. m. fiat hauſt. | PI 


rage 


However, he ſays, he generally gave it in common was 


ter, with which it mixes very well, and thus fits eaſieſt on 
the ſtomach, and bids faireſt for anſwering every benefi- 
cial intention. Dawſon's Cafes in the Acute Rheumatiſm, 
&c. 1781. But we believe it is now generally agreed by 
the faculty, that the exhibition of large doſes of the 
volatile tincture of guaiacum, in the acute rheumatiſm, is 
a practice requiring much caution, and neither ſo uni- 


verſally ſafe, nor ſucceſsful, as Dr. Dawſon ſeemed to 
imagine. See Dr. Sanden's Short Strictures on the Me- 
thod of Treatment recommended by Dr. Dawſon in the 


Acute Rheumatiſm, 1781. | | | 
Farther, the preparations of antimony may be alſo given, 
at proper intervals, betwixt the 'doſes of other medi- 
eines. When the acute rheumatiſm aſſumes the appear- 
ance of an intermittent, the bark is neceſſary; and whe- 


ther it intermits or no, when plentiful ſweat breaks out, 


and the urine depoſits a copious fediment, the bark will 
contract the duration of the diſeaſe, Bliſters have been 
ſometimes applied to the affected part with advantage: 
ey may be very effectual in re- 
moving the pain ſrom any particular part, but will be of 


little uſe, except where the pains are much confined to 
one part, and therefore their efficacy and uſe are moſt 


confiderable in chronic rhenmas; ſms. Warm bathing, af- 
ter proper evacuations, has often produced an exceeding - 
good effect; with this view the patient may be either 
put into a bath of warm water, or have cloths wrung 
out of it applied to the affected parts; but great care 


muſt be taken that he does not eatch cold after bathing : _ 


and it would be advifeable, after rubbing him dry, to pur 
him between the blankets, in order to promote a 1 
ration. Some have recommended the patient's keepin 

his bed, after the feveriſh ſymptoms have abated, during 


| the continuance of the pain, and whilſt he is 3 
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order is complicated with fcorbutic complaints, the wa- 
ters of Harrowgate and Moffat are proper, and fhould | 


* 


K HE 


fluch things as ee perſpiration, e. gr. white wine 


whey, ſpiritus Mindereri, guaiacum, &c. But Dr. SY- 
denham adviſes the patient in the acute rheumatiſm to fit 
up ſome hours every day, becauſe the heat which pro- 
teeds from always lying in bed promotes and increaſes 
the difeaſe ; and he alfo recommends the uſe of ſmall 
beer, among other diluting liquors, in inflammatory diſ- 
orders. The diet ſhould be light and in ſmall quantity, 
conſiſting chiefly of roaſted apples, groat gruel, or weak 
chicken broth. After the cure the cold bath is uſeful, 
in order to prevent returns of the rheumatiſm, and the 
ſtrength ſhould be confirmed by the uſe of bitters, aro- 
matics, and chalybeats. | 


In the chronic rheumatiſm the regimen ſhould be nearly | 


the ſame as in the acute the diet ſhould be cool and di- 
luting, conſiſting chiefly of vegetable ſubſtances, * as 


ſtewed prunes, coddled apples, and currants or gooſe- | 
| berries boiled in milk. According to Arbuthnot, whey | 
and cream of tartar in water gruel are of great ule in | 


eaſing rheumatic pains. Mild mercurials, a decoction of 
the rad. ſeneca, and the volatile tincture of guatacum, in 
large doſes, have been alſo much recommended ; eſpe- 


cially the latter. Leeches, cupping, or bliſters, have | 


been alſo beneficially applied to the affected parts; and 
obſtinate fixed rheumatic pains have been removed by 
the warm PLASTER, or à plaſter of Burgundy pitch, or 


RHI 


levigated, an ounce and a half; pum guaiacum, in pow. 
| der, an ounce; and a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
| ginger. In obſtinate rhexmati/ms, not accompanied with 
| a fever, ſays Dr. Buchan, a tea-ſpoonful of this electz. 
ry may be taken twice a day with confiderable advan. 
tage. Dom. Med: p. 716. 5 
RHEUMATISM, Iiniment for the. . See LINIMENT. 
RHEXIA, in Botany, a genus of the o&andria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: the empalement of the 
flower is permanent, oblong, tubulous, and of one leaf 
di cided into four parts at = brim 3 the flower has four 
| roundiſh petals in erted in the empalement; it has eight 
ſlender ſtamina, which are inferted in its empalement, ter- 
minated by declining furrowed ſummits. it has a round. 
| iſh germen, ſupporting a declining ſtyle the length of 
the ſtamina, crowned by a thick oblong ſtigma ; the 
germen afterwards becomes a roundith capſule, with, 
four cells on the ſwollen empalement, opening with four 
valves filled with roundifh ſeeds. There are two ſpecics, 
natives of North America. Miller. | | 
RHEXIS, or RautGMa, formed from / #5, rupture, of 
pu I break, among Oculiſts, denotes a rupture of 
the cornea of the eye. | 
RHIME, or R1me, in Poetry. See Rurwe. | 
RHINANTHUS, in Botany. See Fellow Lousrtworr.. 
RHINE, in Hchthyology, a name given by Ariſtotle, Ap- 


by rubbing the diſeaſed part with tincture of cantharides. } pian, and moſt of the Greek writers to that ſpecies of 


Dr. gong relates ſome caſes, in which gentle and 
continued frictions on the pained rheumatic parts with 


recommends it to be tried haw far, after bleeding, where | 


it is indicated, animal oils applied by friction long con- 


tinued, to the aggrieved parts, in the gout, heumatiſm, 
and other painful difeaſes, will eaſe the pain, without 
repelling or obſtructing the matter which nature is la- 
bouring to throw off. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. p. 245. |} 
We may obſerve with regard to the rhoumat:/m, and the | 
chronic kind in particular, that the uſe of medicines, 


| which do not ſeem to produce any immediate effect, ſhould | 


be perſiſted in for ſome time; and that the diſorder is, 
like the gout, moſt likely to be extirpated by the uſe of 
medicines, when the patient is moſt free from the difor- 


der. The warm baths of Matlock and Buxton are very 


ferviceable in obſtinate rhenmati/ms : and when the dif- 


— 


both be drank and uſed as a warm bath. 


Dr. Buchan obferves, that there are many of our own 


domeſtic plants which may be beneficially uſed in the 
rheumatiſm. A table ſpoonful of the ſeed of white muſ- 
tard may be taken twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of 
water or ſmall! wine. Water-trefoil, infuſed in wine or 


ale, and drank as tea, may be alſo of great uſe ;- as are | 


likewiſe gronnd-ivy, chamomile, and other bitters, uſed 
in the fame manner, and continued for ſome time. 


Cold bathing, eſpecially in falt-water, often cures the 


rheumatiſm. Riding on horſeback and wearing flannel 


next the ſkin are alfo particularly recommended. Iſſues 


are proper, eſpecially in chronic caſes : if the pain affects 
the thoulders, an iſſue may be made in the arm; but if 


it affects the loins, it ſhould be opened in the leg or 
thigh. In obſtinate rheumatiſms ſmall doſes of emetic 


wine are much recommended by Dr. Huxham. The 
beſt medicines for ſcorbutic perſons afflicted with the 
rheumatiſm, are bitters and mild purgatives. An ounce 
of Peruvian bark, and half an ounce of powdered rhu- 


found neceſſary for keeping the body open. If the bark 


is of itſelf ſuthciently purgative, the rhubarb may be 


omitted. 


_ 'Thoſe who are ſubject to the rheumatiſm ſhould chooſe a | 
dry, warm ſituation, and avoid the night air, wet cloaths, 
and wet feet, as much as poſſible. Their clothing ſhould | 


be warm, they ſhould wear flannel next their ſkin, and 


make frequent uſe of the fleſh bruſh. Buchan's Dom. | 
Med. ed. 5. p. 422, &c. Tiffot's Advice, &c. p. 177, 
- &c. Pringle's Obſ. on Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 152, &c. 

Many 8 have received conſiderable benefit in this | 


diſorder from being electrified. See Medical ELT FRI“ 
crTY. | —— | 5 


The following receipt for the rheumatiſm is famous in 


Amerita : take of garlick two cloves, and of gum am- 
moniac one dra.;hm, and bruiſe them together; make 
them into two or three boluſes with fair water, and 
fwallow them, one at night and one in the morning: 
drink, in the uſe of this medicine, very ſtrong ſaſſafras 


tea. I Rus, it is ſaid, after taking a few doſes, the 
_ rheumatiſm, and even contractions of the joints have 


been removed. 


RHEUMAT1SM, elecbary for the, may be compoſed of 
© conſerve of roſes, two ounces; cinnabar of antimony, 
| x | 4 . — 5 235 i 8 


the ſualus, which we ufually call the /quazina; the 
fquatus of Iſidore and Pliny. Artedi has diſtinguiſhed 


common ſallad oil afforded conſiderable relief. And he} this from all the other ſpecies of the ſcualus, by the hay. 


ing no pinna ani, and the mouth in the extremity of the 

ſnout. | : | | 

RRHINE-GRA VR, in Germany, a count palatine of the 

Rhine. See GRavs, and PALATINE. 

Rruixe-LanD-Rod, in Fortification, &c. a meaſure of two 

fathom, or twelve feet, uſed by the Dutch and German 

engineers, Ke. . | 3 

RHINECHITIS,' a name of a chirurgical inftrument, uſed 

for ſyringing the noſtrils, Ns | 

RHINGAU, in Jchehyology, a name given by ſome authors 

to the LAVARE Ts, a ſmall fiſh caught in the German 

lakes, and fent in pickle into many partsof the world. 

RHINOBATOS, in 1chthyology, the name of a flat cartila- 

8 hith, of the /quatina or monk-fi/h kind, but differing 

from it in this, that the body is proportionably longer, 
and the head is more pointed; and the mouth is a great 
way below the end of the ſnout, and placed under the 

head. It is from three to four feet long, and is common 
in the Mediterranean, and brought to market in ſome 
parts of Naples. This is a ſpecies of Ray in the Lin- 
næan Syſtem. _ | SEE . | 

RHINOCEROS, in Zootogy, the name of a genus of qua- 
drupeds, of the order of Belluæ, in the claſs of mammas 
lia in the Linnæan ſyſtem, ſo called from a horn grow- | 
ing on their noſe. — „ ee 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies. x. The 
rhineceros with only one horn on its noſe; and 2. The 
rhinoceros with two horns. 

In the year 1739 we had a young rhinoceros with one 
horn ſthewn in England, of which Dr. Parions has given 
a very accurate account in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, 
Ne 470. p. 523, &c. or Abridg. vol. ix. p. 94, &c. 

The creature fed on rice, ſugar, and hay; his keeper 
ufed to mix the rice and ſugar in the following manner: 
ſeven pounds of rice and three pounds of ſugar made the 


| | . proviſion for one day; he eat this at three meals; and 
barb, may be infufed in a bottle of wine, and one, two, | y 
or three wine glaſſes of it taken every day, as may be 


beſides this he eat about a truſs of hay every week, and 
a large quantity of greens that were brought to him at 
different times, and of which he ſeemed more fond than 
of dried food. He drank often, and always ſwallowed 
a large quantity of water at a time. | TS 
He appeared very peaceable in his temper, and bore to 
be handled on any part of his body with great patience, 
except when he was hungry; but he was then always 
_ outrageous, as alſo when he was ſtruck. His moſt 
violent paſſions, even on the laſt occaſion, were however 
always immediately appeaſed by giving him victualss. 
Notwithſtanding the lumpiſh aſpect and heavy make of 
this creature, he would jump about very nimbly in his 
ſits of paſſion, and often leap to a great height; and 
one common mark of his fury was the ſtriking his head 
againſt the walls, or any thing elſe that was in the way, 
and this he would do with terrible violence. He was 
very apt to fall into thefe paſſions in a morning before 
his rice and ſugar. were given him, and from the whole 
he appeared quite untractable, and ſeemed able, in lis 
paſſions, to have run ſo faſt, as that a man on foot could 


— 


not have eſcaped him. | 
This creature was two years old, and did not exceed a 
young heifer in height, but was remarkably broad and 
thick. His head was very large; and the hinder part o 
it, near the ears, remarkably elevated above the 1 


i 
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e face; Which was flat, and ſunk down in à remark- 
hh N in the middle, riſing again toward the ori- 
in of the horn, but in a much ſmaller degree. 
She horn in this young animal did not riſe above an inch 
high from its tough baſis (though in full grown animals 
it is ſometimes three feet and an half long), and was black 
and ſmooth at the top, but ragged downwards; and the 
determination of its growth is backward, not ſtraight up; 
this is very evidently ſeen in the horns of old rhinocero/es, 
which are always curved in a conſiderable degree that 
way. If we conſider the proportion of this animal's 
' ze to the length of its horn, and thence carry the pro- 
portion to that between the large horns we fee in the 
muſeums of the curious, we muſt ſuppoſe the animal of 
a very ſtupendous ſize, when at its full growth. 3 
Ihe ſides of the under-jaw in this creature ſtand very 
wide aſunder, ſlanting outward to the lower edge, and 
backward to the neck ; the edges turn outwards from this 
ſtructure of the bones, and the head neceſſarily looks | 
very large The rhinoceros has four cutting teeth, one 
on each corner of each jaw, and fix grinders in each; 
the firſt remote from the cutting teeth. That part of the | 
head which reaches from the forepart of the horn to the | 
upper lip may be called the noſe; this is very thick and 
bulky, and has a kind of circular ſweep down towards 
the noſtrils; on all this part there is a great number of 
& or wrinkles. | . 
5 The noſtrils are ſituated very low, in the ſame direCtion | 
with the opening of the mouth, and not more than an 
inch from it; and, when viewed in a foreview, the | 
whole noſe, from the top of the horn to the verge 
of the lower-lip, is ſhaped like a bell. The under- lip is | 
like that of an ox, but the upper more like that of a 
horſe, and he uſes it as that creature does, to gather up | 
hay from the rack, or graſs from the ground; but with 
this ſuperior advantage, that this creature has a power of 
extending this lip to ſix or ſeven inches in length from 
the noſe, and there drawing it to a point; with this lip, | 
thus extended, the creature is-able to graſp a ſtick, or 
any ſmall ſubſtance, and hold it extremely faſt ; and this | 


do the ſame end as 


e trunk of that other unwieldy ani- 
mal the elephant. | 


be able to rub a man's fleſh off from the bones; but in 
this young ſubject it was ſo ſoft, that it reſembled that | 
of a calf. It may poſſibly grow harder with age; but 
the ſtory of its effects ſeems of a piece with the many 
other falſe marvels reported of this animal. The eyes 
he ſeldom opens them entirely; and it is to be obſerved, 
other known quadruped. The ears are broad and thin 


are thick and heavy; the body is thick and juts out at the 
ſides, and has a hollow in the back; the belly hangs 


are divided into three parts, each pointing forward; the 


with very {tiff thick black hairs ; the ſkin is naked, rough 


another from the hind part of the back to the thighs. 
much that it will turn the edge of a ſcymitar, and refiſt 


inch thick. It is covered in all parts, more or leſs, with 
a ſort of incruſtations, reſembling ſcales. Theſe are 


0 t prolonging the lips ſerves, in many purpoſes | 
; the tine end» th k at h | Coſmar Mgyprius, (tom. ji. 334.) who travelled into 


The tongue of the rhinoceros is ſaid to be ſo rough as to | 


towards the top; the neck is very ſhort; the ſhoulders | 


are dull and _—_ much like thoſe of a hog in ſhape ; | 
e 


low; the legs are ſhort, thick, and ſtrong; the hoofs | 
tail is ſlender, flatted at the end, and covered on the ſides | 


or tuberculated, lying about the neck in vaſt folds ; there 
is another fold from the ſhoulders to the fore-legs; and 


The ſkin is thick, and ſeems almoſt impenetrable, inſo- | 


a muſket ball; it feels like a piece of board of half an | 


ſmall on the neck, and 1 of all in the ſhoulders and; 
$; between the folds o 


by ſome writers, but this is a very wrong term, for they 
have nothing of the nature of ſcales, nor any thing of 
_ regularity in them. —_ e 
The creature is of the retromingent, and therefore pro- 
bably of the retrogenerative kind. Thoſe animals that 
have been brought to Europe have been young and ſmall; 
but, according to Bontius, they equal the elephant in 
the bulk of their bodies, though they are lower on ac- 
count of the ſhortneſs of their legs. They inhabit Ben- 
gal, Siam, Cochin-China, Quangſi in China, and the 
illes of Java and Sumatra: they are fond of ſhady fo- 
reſts, the neighbourhood of rivers, and marſhy places; 
and are fond of wallowing in the mud like the hog. The 
rhinaceros is a ſolitary animal, brings one young at a 
time; is quiet and inoffenfive, but furious when pro- 
voked; very ſwift and dangerous; and, though dull of 


The fleſh of this animal is eaten. The ſkin, fleſh, hoofs, 
teeth, and dung itſelf, are uſed in India medicinally. The 
are in great repute as an antidote againſt poiſon, 
Vor. IV. Ne 305. f 
. wh 


7 


hi this thick ſkin, the exc, | 
which is left bare, is ſoft and eafily penetrable. The 
ſcabby incruſtations of the ſkin have been called ſcales 


? 


ſight, has a moſt exquiſite ſmell. It grunts like a hog. | 


kno 


eſpecially thoſe of the virgin female called | abbada 5 
cups of which are ſaid to communicate virtue to the li- 
quor poured in them. Redi, who has been very ſaga- 
cious in diſcovering tlie falſity of many of wir Fax. ay 
medicines taken from animals, yet gives us, on the teſti- 
mony of his own experience, an account of ſome very 
remarkable virtues in the parts of the rhinoceros. The 
blood, he aſſures us; is excellent in colics and in dy- 
ſenteries. The decoction of the ſkin, he affures us, is 
a grand ſtomachic antidote, and the horns are very valu- 
able and alexipharmic. | 

This animal is the vx1corn of ſcripture; and the Indian 
aſs of Ariſtotle, who ſays it has but one horn. See Tab. 
IV. „ e, Ne 53. | 

The rhinoceros with two hotns has no fore-teeth ;' the ſkin 
is without folds, granulated, and of a deep aſhen grey: 
between the legs it is ſmooth, and fleſh. coloured; in 


other parts there are a few briſtles, but they are moſt nu- 


merous abaut the eats and end of the tail. See Tab. IV. 
Quadrupede, No 54. This animal inhabits Africa only; 
and feems, in its manners, to agree\with the former. 
The miſchief it does is more the effect of a ſenſeleſs im- 
pulſe than of rage; ſor, though its fight is bad, its ſenſes 


of hearing and imelling are exquiſite, ſo that the leaſt 


noiſe or ſcent puts it in motion, and in running to the ſpot 
whence the alarm proceeds, it overturns and tramples on 
animals, or any thing elſe which it meets with in its way, 
but never ſtays or returns to renew the charge. This 


was the ſpecies deſcribed by Martial, under the name of 


rhinoceros cornu gemino, who relates its combat with the 
Namgue graveni gemino cornu fic extulit ur ſum 
Jaclat ut impoſitas taurus in aſira pilas. | 
1 3 5 Spec. Epig. 22. 
The Romans, who procured their rhineceroſes from 
Africa, repreſent them with double horns. That figured 
in the Preneſtine pavement, and that in a coin of Do- 
mitian, have two horns; that which Pauſanias deſcribes 
| 0 9.) under the name of Mthiopian bull, had one 
orn in the noſe, and another leſſer higher up; and 


Ethiopia, in the reign of Juſtinian, alſo attributes to it 
the ſame number. Auguſtus introduced a rhinoceros (pro- 


bably of this kind) into the ſhews, on occaſion of his 


triumph over Cleopatra. Dion. Caſſius, lib. ii. Phil. 
Tranſ. abr. vol. ix. ubi ſupra. Id. vol. Ivi. p. 32, &c. 
Pennant's Hiſt. of Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 130 : 


RHiNOCEROS avis, the rhinoceros-bird, a name given by 8 
authors to a ſpecies of Indian raven, called by others 


cordus Indicus cornutus : the beak of which is frequent- 
that they are ſituated nearer the noſe than thoſe of any | 


ly brought over into Europe. This, in the Linnzan 
Hem, is a ſpecies of BUCEROS. | © | | 

It is a very ugly bird, and of a very rank ſmell. It much 
exceeds the European raven in bigneſs, and its head and 
neck are very thick. Its eyes are very large, and its beak 
of a very remarkable figure, having a large and thick 
horn-like protuberance on its upper part. The whole 
beak is bent like a bow, not hooked at the end like the 
beaks of the hawk, &c. It is of a yellowiſh white be- 
low, and on the upper part toward the head is of a fine 
gay red, and the reſt of a yellowiſſi white; the upper 


chap is ſerrated. The horn grows out from the head witn 


this and runs along it, and bends up at its extremity z 


its upper and under part are red, its middle yellow. The 


bird feeds on carrion. R 


RHINOCERos, in the Hiſtory Inſects, a ſpecies of beetle; 


ſo called, becauſe it has a kind of horn upon its head. 


RHINOPTES, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 2 
perſon, who, from an ulcer in the great canthus of the 
eye, laying open the paſſages to the noſe, can ſee through 


his noſtril. 8 | | | 
RHINSBERGERS, in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. See Cor.- 


LEGIANS. 


RHIPTASMOS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 


reſtleſſneſs and frequent toſſing about, a very common 
ſymptom in fevers. | 


RHIZAGRA, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed | 


to extract the ſtumps of teeth. 


RHIZOPHORA, in Botany, the name given by Linnmeus 


to a genus of plants, deſcribed under the name of man- 
gles by Plumier. See MancRove. | 
RHODES, coloſſus of. See Colossus. 

RHODIOLA, in Botany. See RosE-rost. 


RHODITES Lapis, the ro/e-ffone, in Natural Hiftory, the 


name given by authors to a kind of aftroites, or s TAR- 
flone, in which the figures more repreſent roſes than ſtars ; 
they are in Both owing to coralloide bodies immerſed in 
the ſtone z which, according to their various ſpecies, af- 
ford a different figure, when cut tranſverſely, in cut- 
ting the ſtone into plates for uſe. - | 

RHODIUM zaum. See AsPALAaTH« | 
| | | 2 9 Ryopiuat 
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' PHOMB. See RhOMRHUs. 3 
RHOMBO, the name of a peculiar fiſh of the rhombus, or 
turbot-kind, called rhombus aculeatus by Aldrovand, | 


Such is the figure NOPQ, Tab. Geometry, fog. 7 
For the method of finding the area of a rhombozdes, ſee | 


7 %, 1 1 0 


1 2 „ | | 3 TW 7 
Rirodivii marmor, à name given by the ancients to a| 


marble brought from Rhodes z it was of a good white, 


but inferior to the Parian, and was uſed by the Romans | 


in their public buildings, and ſometimes in ſtatuary. 
RHODODENDRON, dtvarf ro/e-bay, in Botany, a genus 
of the decandria monogynia claſs : its characters are, that 
the flower has a permanent empalement cut into five 
parts; the flower hath one wheel ſunnel-ſhaped petal ; 
it has ten ſlender declining ſtamina, of the length of the 
petal, terminated by oval ſummits and a five-cornered 
germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle of the length of the 
petal, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ;z the germen after- 
wards becomes an oval capſule with five cells, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. Miller enumerates two and Linnæus fix 
ſpecies, | f 


RHODOMELON, a name given by the ancients to a con- | 


fection made of roſes, quinces, and honey, uſed as. a 
grateful aſtringent and detergent in many caſes. 


RHODON, in Pharmacy, from godos, roſa, a name applied | 


to ſome compoſitions, wherein roſes are the chief ingre- 
dient, as drarrhodon, &c. Hence alſo RHoDosACCHA- 
RUM, i. e. ſugar of roſes. See ROSE. | 


RHODOPUS gallinula, in Ornithology, a name given by 
' ſome authors to the bird more uſually known by the | 


name TRINGA. | ' 


RHOTT ES, the name of a medicine among the ancients, 


which is a ſort of rob'of the juice of pomegranates. 
Dioſcorides deſcribes it as the ſimple juice of the fruit, 
_ evaporated over the fire to the conſiſtence of an extract; 
but Paulus Agineta gives the receipt to be three parts 
juice of pomegranate, and one part honey, boiled to the 
evaporation of a third part. So that the ht, of Dioſ- 
corides was a true rob of pomegranates ; the other, 
rather honey of pomegranates, like our honey of roſes. 


* Geſner, and other writers. It is a large fiſh, of an aſh- 
coloured green on the back, and white on the belly. It 
has no ſcales; but the ſkin of its back is divided by lines, 


ſomething in the manner of the ikins of ſnakes. The 


moutli is very large, and is well furniſhed with teeth; 
and the palate has a number of tubercles, armed alſo 
with a fort of teeth. It feeds on fiſh, and its fleſh” is: 


very delicate. It is very common in the markets at Ve- | _ e e 
RHOPALOSIS, a diſtemper of the hair deſcribed by the 

_ ancients, and ſeeming to be the ſame with what we call 
the PLICA Polonica, being a ſort of matting together of 


nice, and is caught in the neighbouring ſeas, and in ma- 
ny other places. See Tab, IV. Fiſh. No 43. See Tuk- 


BOT... 


| RHOMBOIDZUS major and minor, names given by Al- 


binus to what he makes two muſcles, though Winſlow 
and others account it only one. What Winſlow calls 
the inferior portion ef the rhomboidalis Albinus calls 
rhymbsidaeus major, and what he calls the upper portion 


of that muſcle, Albinus calls rhombaideus minor. See 


RHOMBOIDES- | os is 55 
RHOMBOID ALIS. See RHomBorDazuUs _ | 
RHOMBOIDES, in Geometry, a quadrilateral figure, whoſe 

oppoſite ſides and angles are equal, but which is neither 


equilateral nor equiangular. 


RromMBus. 


Nuougolpzs, in Anatomy, a muſcle thus called from its 


figure. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6, u. 29. 


It is a thin, broad, and obliquely ſquare lleſny plane, | 
into fix parts, which are obtuſe and alternately ſmaller ; | 
it hath nine hair-like ſtamina inſerted in the petal, and 


| Gtaated between the baſis of the ſcapula and the ſpina 


D o 1 | - . es | 
It may be divided into two portions, one ſuperior, the 
other inferior, which ſometimes appear ſeparate. The | 


ſuperior portion, which ſeems in ſome ſubjects to be 
made up of two, is fixed by an inſertion wholly fleſhy 


in the two or three loweſt ſpinal apophyſes of the neck, | 
and partly in the poſterior cervical ligament. 'The infe- | 
rior portion is fixed by a tendinous plane in the three | 


or four uppermoſt ſpinal apophyſes of the back. 

'Cheſe two portions, of which the inferior is much the 
broadeſt, being united, are inſerted in the edge of the 
baſis ſcapulz, from the ſmall triangular ſpace to the in- 
fcrior angle, the ſuperior portion covering a ſmall por- 


tion of the angularis at its inſertion. This whole-muſcle | 


is coveredby the trapezius, and covers the ſerratus poſticus 
ſuperior, being joined to each of theſe muſcles by a fila- 


. mentary or cellular ſubſtance. According to its inſertions 


and direCtion, its general uſe muſt be to draw backward 
and upward the ſub-ſpinal portion of the baſis ſcapulz. 


It is likewiſe a moderator to the trapezius and ſerratus | 


major, when they raiſe the ſhoulder ; and it brings the 


ſcapula back to its natural ſituation, when the action of | 


theſe muſcles ceaſes. Winſlow. 
RHOMBOIDIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of ſpars, given them from their being of a rhomboidal 


_ 
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form. They owe this figure to an admixture of partis 

cles of iron, and conſiſt of ſix planes. | 

Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, viz. 4 

white thin one with very thin cruſts, and a whitiſh brown 

thick one with thicker cruſts. They are both found in 
the foreſt. of Dean in Glouceſterſhire, and in other 
laces, where there are iron-ores: Hill. 

RHOMBUS, Pons, is formed of pong, of pruCuv, to 
incompaſs or turn round, in Geometry, an obiique-angular 
parallelogram; or a quadrilateral figure, whoſe ſides are 
equal and parallel; but the angles unequal : two of the 
oppolite ones being obtuſe, and the other two acute; 
Such is the figure ABCD, Tab. Geometry, fig. 22. 

To find the area of a rhombus, or rhomboides. Upon CD, 

which is here aſſumed as a baſe, let fall a perpendicular 

AE, which will be the altitude of the parallelogram : 

multiply the baſe by the altitude, the product is the 


* 


arca will be found 106704 | 

For it is demonſtrated, that an oblique- angular parallelo- 
gram is equal to a rectangle upon the fame baſe CD, and 
of the ſame altitude AF (ſee PaRALLNHLOGRANM). But 
the area of a rectangle is equal to the factum of the baſe 


lar parallelogram is equal to the ſame. SeeRECTANGLE, 
RnomBus, lid, in Geometry, two equal and right cones 
joined together at their baſfe. 
RromBus, in cthyclegy, a ſpecies of the PLEURONEC- 

TES. See PEARL. EN N 
Rnomsus, in Conchyholagy, the name given by the gene- 


properly called by ſome CYLINDRUS. | e te 
RHowmB3Us, among Surgeons, denotes a ſort of BAN DñACR 
of a rhomboidal figure. | 


|RrmHomBUus aculeatus. Sce TorBOT. 


RHOPALIC. verſes, among the Ancients, a kind of verſes 
which began with monoſyllables, and were continued in 
words growing gradually longer and longer to the laſt, 
which was the longeſt of all. . 
They had their name from the Greek powanoy, a club, 
which, like them, begins with a ſlender tip, and grows 
bigger and bigger to the head. Such is thatvericof Homer, 
Q wxzp Aręeidn WON Eveg, OABLOIHiewr 5 
And this Latin one of Auſonius: | 4 
Spes deus æternæ ſtationis conciliator. 


the hair into long and thick treſſes. 

RHOPE, formed of pew, to preponderate, 'a word uſed 
by the Greek writers to expreis a violent tendency of the 
humours to any particular part of the body.  __. 

RHOPOGRAPHI, *Ponoypapo, formed of foro, toys, or 


The ſame appellation has been alſo given to ſuch as cut 
figures of men, &c. in box, philyrea, yew, &c. in gar- 
dens. | | „ 


RHOXR, a word uſcd by ſome authors to expreſs the tunica 


| _uvea of the eye. = | | 

 RHUBARB, rhabarbarum, rheum, in Botany, a genus of 
the enneanaria trigynia claſs.” Its characters are theſe : 
the flower has no empalement; it hath one petal, which 
is narrow at the baſe, and impervious; the brim is cut 


of the ſame length, terminated by oblong ſummits, 


with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by three-feathered ſtig- 
mas, which are reflexed; the germen afterwards be- 
comes a large three-cornered feed, with acute membra- 
naceous borders. Miller reckons four and Linnzus five 
ſpecies. 'The true rhubarb is now ſown in many gar- 


raiſed, to ſupply our conſumption. Miller. 


been generally reckoned the true rhubarb plant, having 
been produced from the ſeeds ſent from Ruſſia, as thoſe 


ſea, and Linnæus at Upſal. It is a native of China and 
Siberia, and has been raiſed in ſome of our own gardens, 
where it is found to grow with vigour in the open 
ground. Some have derived its name from Rþa, the 
river called by us Wolga, and barbarum, q. d. the root 
found by the Barbarians on the river RHa. However 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that Dr. Hope received, in 1763. 
rhubarb ſeeds from Ruſſia, which Dr. Mounſey aſſured 
Him were the ſeeds of the true rhubarb; and having 
ſown them in the open ground at Edinburgh, they pro- 
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into the altitude; therefore the area of an oblique-angu- 


rality of authors to a genus of the ſhell-fiſn, much more 


odd ware, and ypapu, I paint, in Antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to certain painters, who confined themſelves 
to low ſubjects, ſuch as animals, plants, landſcapes, &c. 


which are obtuſe, and a ſhort three-cornered germen, 


dens, and may probably ſucceed ſo well here in time, as 
that a ſufficient quantity of that valuable drug may be 


The rhubarb with hairy leaves and equal foot ſtalks has 


of the true rhubarb, to Juſſieu of Paris, Rand at Chel- 
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area. Thus, if CD be = 456, and AE = 234, the 
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d ced a different ſpecies, viz. the rheum palmatum Lin- 
ert with the leaves deeply cut into pointed ſegments. 

He obſerves that the root of this plant, though taken up 
too young, and at an improper ſeaſon, viz. in July, 

reed perfectly with the beſt foreign rhubarb in colour, | 
(Rell taſte, and purgative quality. See his botanical 
deſcription and 3 of the plant in Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
Iv. art. 32. Perhaps, fays Dr. Lewis, the roots of both 
ſpecies may be of the ſame quality, and- taken promiſ- 
cuoully. The rhaponticum is a different ſpecies from 
either of theſe. Mr. Bell informs us, in his travels, that 
the beſt rhubarb grows in that part of the Eaſtern Tarta- 
ry called Mongallia, which ſerves as a boundary between | 
Ruſſia and China. This plant, he ſays, does not run 
and ſpread itſelf like docks, but grows in tufts at uncer- 
tain diſtances, as if the ſeeds had been dropped with de- 
ſign. As the Mongalls do not think it worth cultivating, 
' the MARMOTS, Which burrow under the ſhade of its 
ſpeading Jeaves, and probably feed on its leaves and 
roots, contribute to its increaſe, partly by the manure 
which their dung affords it, and principally by caſting up 
and looſening the earth, into which the ripe ſeeds blown 
by the wind-fall, and where they immediately take root. 
After digging and gathering the rhubarb, the Mongalls 
cut the large roots into ſmall pieces, in order to make 
them dry the more readily. In the middle of every 
piece they ſcoop a hole, through which a cord is drawn, 
in order to ſuſpend them in a convenient place; and by | 
this practice they deſtroy ſome of the belt part of the: 
100t. 1 - - | 5 
All rhubarb plants, ſays Miller, are propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
ripe, and then the plants will come up the following 
ſpring z whereas, if they are ſown in the ſpring, they | 
will not come up till the next ſpring. The plants ſhould | 
remain where the ſeeds are ſown, and when they appear | 


weeds, and t 9 ſhould be thinned, like carrots and parſ- 
nips, leaving them at the firſt hoeing fix or eight inches 
aſunder; and, at the ſecond hoeing, at the diſtance of 
at leaſt a foot and a half. After this the plants will re- 
quire no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds: in autumn the leaves decay, when the ground | 
ſhould be made clean; and it ſhould alſo be hoed and 

cleaned in the ſpring, when the plants put out their new 
leaves. In the ſecond year after they come up the ſtrong- 
eſt will produce flowers and ſeeds; and, in the third | 
vear, molt of them will lower. 'The roots will remain | 
many years without decaying, and, it is faid, that the | 
old roots of the true rhubarh are much preferable to the 
young ones. They delight in a rich ſoil, not too dry nor | 
too moiſt, and where there is a good depth for their roots 
to run down ; in ſuch land their leaves will be very large, 

and their roots will grow to a great ſize. ed Fen 
Two ſorts of rhubarb roots are met with in the ſhops. 
The firſt is imported from Turkey and Ruſſia, in round- 
iſh pieces, freed from the bark, with a hole through the | 
middle of each, externally of a yellow colour, erally 

variegated with lively reddiſh ſtreaks. The other, which 
is leſs eſteemed, comes immediately from the Eaſt Indies, 
in longiſh pieces, harder, heavier, and more compact | 
than the foregoing, The firſt ſort, unleſs kept very dry, | 
is apt to grow mouldy and worm-eaten; the ſecond is 
leſs ſubject to theſe inconveniences. Some of the more | 
induſtrious artiſts are ſaid to fill up the worm-holes with | 
certain mixtures, and to colour the outſide of the da- 
maged pieces with powder of the finer ſorts of rhubarb, 
and ſometimes with cheaper materials. 'The marks of 
the goodneſs of - rhubarb are, the livelineſs of its colour 


its being eaſily pulverable, and appearing, when powder- | 
ed, of a fine Ws yellow colour ; its imparting to the 

ſpittle, on being chewed, a deep ſaffron tinge, and not 
proving ſlimy or mucilaginous in the mouth. Its taſte is 


is lightly aromatic. | 
Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, and commonly conſidered as 
one of the ſafeſt and moſt innocent of the ſubſtances of | 

this claſs, * Beſides its purgative virtue it has a mild 
_ Utringent one, diſcoverable by the taſte, and by its 
ſtriking an inky blackneſs with chalybeate ſolutions ; 
hence it is found to ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach 


t 


ee 


ay 


of the moſt uſeful purgatives in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, 


and all diſorders roceeding from a debility and laxity of 
the fibres : it is FA 


machic and corroborating virtue rather than to its pro- 


r 7. 


in the ſpring, the ground ſhould be hoed to cut up the | 


when cut, its being firm and ſolid, but not flinty or hard; 


lubacrid, bitteriſh, and ſomewhat ſtyptic; the ſmell. | 


and inteſtines, to leave the belly coſtive, and to be one | 


equently given with a view to this ſto- 


r ucing any conſiderable evacuations. It tinges che urine 
: of a hi h yellow colour. Rhubarb in ſubſtance purges 
. more cttectually than any preparation of it: the doſe is 
4 irom a ſcruple to a dram. By roaſting it with à gentle 
1 heat, till it ceomes ealily friable, its cathartic power is 
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The Turkey rhubarb is generally preferred 
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diminiſhed, and its aſtringency ſuppoſed to be increafed. 
The purgative virtue of rhubarb is extracted more per- 
fectly by water than by rectiſied ſpirit ; the root remain- 
ing after the action of water is almoſt if not wholly in- 
active; whereas, after repeated digeſtion in ſpirit, it 
proves {till very eonſiderably purgative: when the u- 


barb has given out to ſpirit all that this menſtruum can 
extract, it ſtill imparts a deep colour, as well as a pur 


wor impregnation, to water. A dram of the extract, 
ormed by inſpiſſating the watery infuſion, is not more 
efficacious than a, ſcruple of the root in ſubſlance; but 
half a dram of the extract formed from the ſpirituous 


_ tincture proves moderately purgative, though ſcarcely 


more ſo than an equal quantity of the powder. The 
ſpirituous extract diſſolves almoſt wholly in water, and 
hence the tincture, like the ſpirituous infuſions of moſt 
other vegetables, does not turn milky on being mixed 


with aqueous liquors z of the watery extract ſcarce above 
one fourth is diflolved by rectified ſpirit, and the part 


that does not diflolve proves more purgative than that 
which does. Hence it appears, that rhubarb contains 
much more gummy or mucilaginous than reſinous mat- 
ter; and its purgative quality ſeems to reſide chiefly in a 
combination of gummy and ſaline matter. 


Tinctures of this root are drawn in the ſhops with proof 


ſpirit and with Mountain wine, in the proportion of an 
ounce of rhubarb to a. pint of the menſtruum. Theſe 
preparations, uſed chiefly as mildly laxative corroborants, 
in weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, diarrhœas, co- 
licky and other ſuch complaints, are commonly aroma- 
tiſed with a little cardamom ſeeds; and ſaffron, as two 
drams of the former and one of the latter to the above 
quantity of the root, and thus are formed the iinfure of 


rhubarb, vinoſa & ſþirituoſa. For ſome purpoſes a tinc- 


ture, called #1n&ura rhei dulcis, is drawn from the rhu- 


barb and cardamom. feeds with proof fpirit, and two 
ounces of white ſugar-candy diſſolved in the ſtrained li- 
quor. For others, inſtead; of ſweets and aromatics, gen- 


tian and ſnake-root. are joined, in the proportion of a 
dram and a half of the former and a dram of the latter, 
with the addition of a ſcruple of cochineal as a colour- 


ing ingredient; this laſt tincture, called 7n&#ura rhei 
amara, is, in many caſes, an uſeful aſſiſtant to the Peru- 


vian bark in the cure of intermittents. N 
to the Eaſt 
India ſort, though the latter is more aſtringent, but has 
ſome thing leſs of an aromatic flavour. Tinctures made 
from both, with equal quantities of reQified ſpirit, have 
nearly the fame taſte; on drawing off the menſtrua, the 
extract left by the tincture of the Eait India rhubarb 
proves in taſte conſiderably ſtronger than the other. They 


| ſeem both, ſays Dr. Lewis, to be the produce of the 


ſame climate, arid roots of the ſame ſpecies of plant, 


taken up probably at different ſeaſons, or cured in a dif- 
- ferent manner. | 


Lewis's Mat. Med. 8 
The yellow colour of rhubarb, it is ſaid, is much leſs 
deſtructible than many other vegetable yellows. Aqua 


fortis, and other acids which deſtroy the colour of ſaf- 
fron, turmeric, &c. make no change in that of rhubart, 


or at moſt render it only turbid. Volatile ſpirits heighten 


the colour, and incline it to red. Fixed alkaline falts 


have this effect in a greater degree. Mr. Model affirms 
that a conſiderable quantity of ſelenites is contained in 

rhubarb. In one experiment he obtained fix ounces of 
ſelenites from four pounds of rhubarb ; and, in the other, 


no leſs than an ounce of ſelenites from two ounces and 


five drams of old rhubarb. Rozier's Journal for July, 
The Indian rhubarb ſown in our gardens has this pe- 
culiar property, that it yields a fine and clear gum. This 
is perfectly white and pellucid, and in the months of 


June and July is fo plentiful, that an ounce may ſome- 


times be gathered at a time from one plant of it. It ex- 
ſudates of itſelf from all parts of the ſtalks and ribs of 
the leaves, and ſometimes from the under part of the 
leaves themſelves. It ſtands in ſome places in large 
drops, and in others the ſtalks, &. ſeem only to be 
covered with a thin layer of it; and the under part of 
the leaves in ſome have it in form of twiſted wires or 
long icicles. The plant may always be ſeen wounded 
by a ſort of cauſtic in the places where the germen makes 
its way out, and theſe may be followed with any pointed 
inſtrument through the ſkin ; in ſome parts of the plant 
this juice is found to be turned gummy within it, and 
looks like clear ice. As this is the only known herbace- 
ous plant that yields a true gum like that of trees, it 
would be worthy obſervation, whether or not ſome of 
our own plants have ſome tendency of nature to form a 
juice of the ſame kind. It would be moſt proper -to 
oak: for this in the plants of the ſame genus, and as 
nearly related to the rhubarb as we can. The docks, ſo 
common about our fields, are of the ſame genus; * 
| | 5 
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the ſorrel ſhews, by its taſte, that it is particularly allied 
to the plant; for both are alike of the dock-kind, and 
| Both alike ſour. It would be proper to look carefully 
about the leaves of ſorrel a little before it flowers, to ſee | 
- whether any thing like the ſame gum appears on it. 
There is yet this farther analogy between this rhubarb | 
and our common ſorrel; that the huſks of our ſorrel, 
boiled in water, with a little alum, turn it to a fine | 
red colour; and the huſks of rhubarb do the fame, and 
both the one and the other oſten turn red in decaying. 
The juice of the roots of this rhubarb, extracted by 

bruiſing and ſteeping it in common water, when the li- 
quor is ſtrained and evaporated, becomes only a clear 
' uninflammable gum, and melts in the flame of a candle. 
This gum, as well as that of the ſtalks and leaves, is of | 

an infFoid taſte 3. and it is obfervable,- that though the 
plant naturally yields it in ſo large 2 quantity, yet it 

will not flow from wounds made by art in any part of |: 
the plant. Upon the conſideration of the inſipid taſte | 
of this gum, and its ſolubility in water, we may found | 
ſome probable conjecture, in regard to the different vir- | 
tues of this plant in purging and binding. | 
The woody fibres have a ſtrong taſte; and, in all proba- 
bility, are alone endued with the aſtringent quality. An 
infufion of rhubarb is known to purge, and a powder of 
it to bind : the reaſon is eafily ſeen-on this conſideration. | 
The water in infuſion takes up all this gummy juice, 
and its other juices, but leaves the fibroſe part behind, 
in conſequence of which it 7 4 to purge without bind- 
ing; but in caſe of giving the powder, the Pr are 
in great part evaporated in the drying, and the woody 
part left almoſt alone; it therefore purges but little, and 
proves powerfully aſtringent. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 224. 

RRHUBARB, mon#'s, a ſpecies of DOCK. ; | 
Ihe root of this plant is more aſtringent than hubarb, 
but is much inferior in its purgative virtue, though | 
given, as uſually directed, in double its doſe; nauſeat- 
ing the ſtomach, without producing any conſiderable | 
evacuation. It communicates a deep yellow tincture, | 
both to water and ſpirit. Lewis. . : 
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cle of any given place; or the interſection of a part of 
" ſuch a circle with the horizon. 4 
Rhumbs, therefore, coincide with points of the world, |. 
or of the horizon. „ NT © 
And hence the mariners diſtinguiſh the h¹mbs by the | 

ſame names as the points and winds. But we may ob- 
| ſerve, that the rhumbs are denominated from the points | 


thus, at ſea, the north-eaft wind is that which blows | 
from the north-eaſt point of the horizon towards the | 
ſhip in which we are; but we are ſaid to ſail upon the | 
north-caſt rhumb, when we go towards the north-caſt. 
They uſually reckon 32 rhumbs, which are repreſented 
by the 32 lines in the roſe, or card, of the compaſs. 
Aubin defines a rhumb to be a line on the terreſtrial þ 


39 


the 32 winds which ſerve to conduct a veſſel. So that 
the rhumb x veſſel purſues is conceived as its route, or 


” 


Rhumbs are divided and fubdivided like points. Thus, 
the whole rhumb anſwers to the cardinal point. The half 
rhumb to a collateral point, or makes an angle of 45 de- 
grees with the former. The quarter hm makes an 


ter rhumb makes an angle of Tx deg. I5 min. | 
Sometimes navigators divide the 32 points into four quar- |. 
ters, and call the rhumb next the caſt the firſt rhemb, the 
next to that the ſecond rhumb, &,  _ "al 
For a table of the rhymbs, or points, and their diſtances 
From the meridian, ſee WWW) “. 1 
Ruvnus-LINE, /oxodromia, in Navigation, 1s a line pro- 
longed from any point of the compaſs in a nautical | 
chart, except the four cardinal points: or it is the line | 
which a ſhip, keeping in the ſame collateral point, or | 
rhumb, deſcribes throughout its whole courſe. | 
The great property of the rhumb-line, or loxodromia, 
and that from which ſome authors define it, is, that it 
cuts all the meridians under the fame angle. | 
This angle is called the angle of the rhumb, or the loxo- | 
droinic angle. | | | NY | 
The angle which the rhumb-line makes with any parallel to 
the equator, is called the complement of the rhumb. 
An idea of the origin and properties of the rhumb-line, 
the great foundation of navigation, may be conceived 
_ thus: a veſſel beginning its courſe, the wind wherewith 
it is driven makes a certain angle with the meridian of 
the place; and, as it is ſuppoſed, the veſſel runs exactly 
in the direCtion of the wind, it makes the ſame angle 
with the meridian which the wind makes. 


* 
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makes the ſame angle of 45 degrees with all the mer. 
dians it meets. A. veſſel;: dere a meri. 


_ cond, either a great circle, viz. 
to it. If its courſe be between the two, it does not then 


a N 


NRRHUBARB, white. Sec MECHOACAN.. ES 
RHUMB, Rums, or Rum, in Navigation, a vertical cir- | 5 | | 
: But as ſuch curve line would prove very perplexing in the 


right line; which right line, however, muſt have the 


ol the compaſs in a different manner from the winds : | 


from thofe made by a great circle, which cuts the meri- 


globe, ſea-compaſs, or ſea-chart, repreſenting one of 


| Hence, as on the ſurface of a ſphere the ſhorteſt way 
ecourie. 2 


Rav MB-LINES, w/e of the, in Navigation. 1. If the me- 
| : 5 OR | ricdians PA, PB, PC, PD, &c. /fig. 23.) be not very 
angle of 22 deg. 30 min. therewith... And the half-quar- | 


. equidiſtant parallels, LE, MF, NG, &c. into equal 


and therefore unequal in number of degrees; the ſumol 


Hence, 1. The rhumb failed on being given, together 


by the rule of three. 2. The rhumb being 


rr 


Suppoſing then the wind to continue the ſame, as each] fine, as the whole ſine to the ſecant of the fame ages 


point or inſtant of the. progreſs may be eſteemed the f. 
ginning, the veſſel ark Elks the ſame angle = by 
meridian of the place where it is each momere, or ;, 

each point of its courſe which the wind makes. * 
Now a wind, e. gr. that is north-eaſt, and which of 
conſequence, makes an angle of 45 degrees with te 
meridian, is equally north-eaſt wherever it blows, an 


* * 


- 


A eretore,: driven by the ſame 
wind, always makes the ſame angle with all the meridi. 
ans it meets with on the ſurface of the earth. 
If the veſſel fail north and ſouth, it makes an angle inf 
nitely acute with the meridian, 1. e. it is parallel to "i 
or rather ſails in it. If it run eaſt and weſt, it cuts a 
the meridians at right angles. 

In the firſt caſe, it deſcribes a great circle; in the ft. 


e equator, or a parallel 


deſcribe a cirele; ſince a circle, drawn in ſuch a man. 


ner, would cut all the meridians at unequal angles, which 


the veſſel cannot do. 1 
It deſcribes therefore another curve, the eſſential proper. 
ty whereof is, that it cuts all the meridians under the 


ſame angle. This curve is what we call the /oxodrom; 


curve, 1humb-line, or loxodromy. 

It is a kind of ſpiral, which, like the logarithmic ſpiral 
makes an infinity of. circumvolutions without ever arrix. 
ing at a certain point, to which it yet ſtill tends, and to- 
wards which it approaches at every ſtep. 1 
This aſymptotic point of the rhumb-line is the pole: at 
which were it poſſible for it to arrive, it would find alt 
the meridians conjoined, and be loſt in them. 
The courſe of a veſſel then, except in the two firſt caſe; 
is always a rumb-line; which line is the hypothenuſe of 
rectangled-triangle, whoſe two ether fides are the ſhip; 
way, or diſtance run in longitude and latitude. Now the 
LATITUDE is uſually had by obſervation, and the angle 
of the rhwmb, with one or other of the two ſides, by the 
COMPASS, | x 

All, therefore, that is required by calcul:tion in failing 
is, the value of. the length of the rhamb-line, or the dif 


ance run. 


calculation, it was neceſſary to have the thip's way in 2 


eflential property of the curve line, viz. to cut all the 
meridians at right angles. The method of effeQting 
which, ſee under the article CHART. 1 | 

If PA, PF, PG, &c. (Tab. Navigation, fig. 21.) be 
ſuppoſed meridians, AI the equator, and EB, KL, MN, 
parallels; AO wil repreſent a rhamb-line, which makes 
equal angles with the meridians, and conſequently different 


dians at unequal angles, whence it follows, that the 
rhumb: is not a great circle of the ſphere. If a ſhip, 
therefore, be at firſt directed towards E, and conſtantly 
perſiſt in the ſame rhumb, it will never arrive at the place 
E, = at the place O, which is farther from the equs- 
tor Al. | | 


between A and O is an arch of a great circle between A 
and O; the rhumb-line is not the ſhorteſt way, or leaſt 
diſtance from one place to another. = 


far apart, the 7humb-line AIHG is divided by the 


arts. 85 

ence, 1. The parts of the rhumb AT and AG are 25 
the latitudes AL and AN of the places A and G. 2. 
Since the arcs, AB, IK, HF, are equal in magnitude, 


the arcs, called the latus mecodynamicum, or miles of la- 
gitude, is not equal to the difference of longitude AD of 
the places Aand G | 
2. The length of the Thumb- line AG is to the change or 
difference of latitude GD, in the ſame ratio as the whole 
ſine to the co- ſine of the angle of the rhamb. : 


with the difference or change of latitude, turned into 
miles, the length of the rhumb-line, or the diſtance from 
the place A to the place G upon the fame rhumb, is had 
4 given, toge- 
ther with the quantity of the ſhip's way on the fame 
rhumb, 1. e. the length of the rhumb AG ; the difference 
of latitude DG is had, by the rule of three, in miles, 
to be converted into degrees of a great circle. 3. Tit 
difference of latitude DG being given in miles, as alſo 
the length of the rhumb-line AG, the angle of the rhumb, 
and conſequently the rumb failed on, is had by the rule of 
three. 4. Since the co-ſine of an angle is to the whole 
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| T.-once of latitude GD. is to the length of the 
” Eons AG, as the whole fine to the ſecant of the | 
angle of the rhumb. 1 e 
The length bf the rhumb-line, or of the ſhip s way in 
the ſame rhumb AG, is to the latus mecodynamicum or 
mecodynamic fide AB + IK + HF, as the whole fine to 
the fine of the laxodromic angle GAP. | oh 
Hence, 1- The rhumb, or angle of the rhumb, being 
ven; as alſo the ſhip's way in the ſame rhumb-line AG, 
the mecodynamic {ide is had, by the rule of three, in miles, 
i. e. in the ſame meaſure wherein the length of the rhumb 
is given. 2. In like manner, the mecodynamic ſide AB + 
IK + HF being given, as alſo the rhumb-line or ſhip's 
way AG, the rhumb failed in is found by the rule of 
4 The change of latitude GD is to the mecodynamic fide 


AB+ IK THF; as the whole fine to the tangent of 
the loxodromic angle PAG or AIB. a 
Hence the rhumb or loxodromic angle PAG, and the 
change of latitude GD being given, the mecodynamic fide. 
js found by the rule of three. PL 5 
5. The mecodynamic ide AB +IK + HF is a mean pro- 
portional between the aggregate of the rhumb AG, and 
the change of latitude GP, and their difference. 
Hence the change of latitude GD, and the rhumb-line 
AG being given in miles, the mecodynamic ſide is found | 
in the ſame meaſure. ; Bet | 
6. The mecodynamic fide AB+ IK + HF being given, to 
find the longitude AD. 


which reduces it into parts of ten minutes each; divide 

the mecodynamic ſide by this product, and the quotient 
gives the miles of longitude, anſwering to the difference 
of latitude in ten minutes : reduce theſe miles of lon- 
gitude in each parallel into differences of longitude from 
a loxodromic table, and the ſum of theſe is the longi- 
tude required. | | 


2 meridian ; if on an eaſt or weſt rhumb, it deſcribes 
either the equinoCtial, or a parallel thereto. 
\ Elem. Math. tom. iv. cap. 11. | | 
8. To find the rhumb between two places by calculation, or 
geometrically, we have two canons, or proportions : the | 
firſt, As the radius is to the co-ſine of the middle lati- 


parture from the meridian, in the courſe between the 
two places propoſed. 


ſines of both latitudes, or(rather for geometrical ſchemes) 
as the diameter is to the ſum of the co-ſines of both la- 


ferent from the meridian. IT | 5 
e metl- For an example of the former proportion, let the rhumb| 
at the be required between cape Finiſterre, latitude 43“, longi- 
a ſhip, tude 7 200%, and St. Nicholas iſle, latitude 38?, longitude 
ſtantly 352%, The middle latitude is 40? 30/ the complement | 
e place 49? 30/; and the difference of longitude 159 20”, Out 
equa- of theſe leſſer equal parts prick down 15? from C to L 


| (fig. 24.) and deſcribe the are BD with 602 of the chords, 
ſt N and make it equal to 40 3o/, and draw C D continued 
veen / 
Ir leaſt which is equal to L M, and make it one leg of a right- 
angled triangle; make the other leg the difference of 


he me- latitude 5% which prick from the equal parts from L to 


ot ver / B. Then the extent MB, meaſured on the ſaid parts, 
by the news the diſtance to be 13® 24“; which, allowing 20 
5 equal leagues to a degree, is almoſt 268 leagues. Then with 


the radius CB, ſetting one foot at M, croſs the -rLumb 
triangle at GH; which extent, meaſured on the greater 
chord, is almoſt 229, the complement whereof is 689; 
and ſo much is the rhumb from the meridian between 
the two places, 
Zo minutes. 


_ are a5 
G. 2 
nitude, 
ö ſum of 
; of lan- 
AD ol 


ange or 


bale and Bermudas. The latitude of the Lizard heing 50“, 
e WhO 


and that of Bermudas 32 20', or 329 41 centeſms, and 
their difference of longitude 55 degrees: draw the lines 
AC and CD g. 25.) at right angles, and with 60 de- 
grees of the leſſer chords deſcribe the quadrant H I, and 


together 
ed into 


ce from prick the radius from I to D; ſo is CD the diameter: 
„ 15 had then count both latitudes from H to Fand G, the near- | 
n, toge- eſt diſtance from F to C I is the co-ſine of Bermudas lati- 
1e ſame tude, which prick from C to E. Again, the neareſt di- 
. ſtance from G to CI is che co- ſine of the Lizard's lati- 
1 miles, 


tude, which place from C to 8, fo is C S the ſum of both 


3. The co-lines ; draw D 8, and prick down 55 degrees, the 


28 all difference of longitude from C to V, out of the greateſt 
rho, equal parts, and draw VB parallel to DS; fo is CB 
e rule o the departure from the meridian in the courſe between | 
le whole both places. Making that, therefore, one leg of a right- 


e angle 


Multiply the change or difference of latitude GD by fix, | 


7. If a ſhip fall on a north or ſouth rhumb, it deſcribes | 


Wolſi| Re N | 
| Rhyme is a modern invention, and the product of a 


tude, ſo is the difference of longitude to the whole de-|_ 
The ſecond, As the radius is to the half-ſum of the co-| 


titudes, ſo is the difference of longitude to the departure | 


farther to A. From L take the neareſt diſtance to AC, 


amounting to 6 points, and upwards of | 


For an inſtance of the latter proportion, let it be re- 
quired to find the rhamb and diſtance between the Lizard 


. 


i angled triangle, prick down 17 degrees 59 centeſms, the | 


Vor. IV. Ne 306, 


— — * — — 1 — —-— 


R H v 


* difference of latitude between thoſe Places,” out of the 


ſame equal parts, from C to L, and draw BL. This re- 
reſents the courſe and diſtance between the Lizard and 

ee Bag and the extent L B, meaſured on the fame 

equal parts, ſhews the diſtance to be 44 degrees 31 cent- 


eſms; which, allowing 20 leagues to a degree, is 886 


leagues. | | 

Then to find the courſe : with 60 degrees of the chords, 
. one foot in L, with the other make marks at Y 
and Z; then the extent Z Y, meaſured on the chord, 
ſhews the rhumb to be 660 37” from the meridian. This 
proportion, in the preſent example, holds very juſt, ac- 
cording to Mercator's chart ; whereas the former propor- 
tion, by the middle latitude, would have given the rhumb 
679 2/ from the meridian, and the diſtance goz leagues. 
Again, making C A equal to CV, a line joining L A 
would be the courſe and diſtance according to the ſame 
longitudes and latitudes laid down on 1 plain chart, 


whereby the courſe ſhould be 72 17! from the meridian, 


and the diſtance 1155 leagues. See SAILING. 


RHUS, in Botany. See SUMACH, and Pois0N-wood. 
RHUSELNIUM, in Botam, a name given by ſome authors 


to the RANUNCULUS. 


RHYAS, Puas, formed from jew, 10 flow, in Medicine, a 


diminution or conſumption of the caruncula lacrymalis 
ſituate in the _ canthus or angle of the eye. 

The rhyas is uſed in oppoſition to the encanthis, which is 
an exceſſive augmentation of the ſame carunele. 


The cauſe of the rhyas is a ſharp humour falling on this 


part, and gnawing and conſuming it away by degrees 
though it is ſometimes alſo produced by the too great uſe = 
of catheretics in the fiſtula lacrymalis. It is to be cured 


by incarnatives. 


RHYME, Ranime, Rymr, or RI ux, in Poetry, the ſimilar 


ſound or cadence and termination. of two words which 
end two verſes, &c. | | | 
Or, rhyme is a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllable 
or ſyllables of one verſe, and the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables 
of a verſe ſucceeding either immediately, or at a diſtance 
of two or three lines. © 0 | 


Gothic age: Milton calls it the modern bondage. Yet ſome 
authors will have it, that the Engliſh, French, &c. borrow 
their rhyme from the Greeks and Latins. The Greek 
orators, they ſay, who endeavoured to tickle the ears of 


the people, affected a certain cadence of periods which 


ended alike, and called them ouowrexeura, The Latins, 
who imitated them, called theſe chiming terminations, 
imiliter definentia. e . 

This affectation increaſed as the Latin tongue declined; 


ſo that, in the later Latin writers, ſcarce any thing is 


more common than rhyming periods. | 
The French, and from them the Engliſh, &c. adopted 


this cadence of rhyme, which ſeemed to them more pret- 


ty and agreeable than the metrical verſes of the Greek 
and Roman poets. V 

This kind of Latin poetry in rhyme was much in vogue 
in the rwelfth century; and the verſes thus running were 
called LEONINE ver/es, for what reaſon Camden owns he 


does not know (for a lion's tail, ſays he, does not an- 


ſwer to the middle parts, as theſe verſes do); but, doubt- 
lefs, they had their name from a canon called Leoninus, 


who firſt chmpoſed them with ſucceſs, and of whom we 


have ſeveral pieces in them remaining, addrefled to pope 
Adrian IV. and Alexander III. | Mg 


Camden has given us a collection of Latin rhymes of our 


ancient. Engliſh writers; among whom, Walter De 
Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, in the time of king Hen- 
ry II. makes a principal figure, eſpecially for two pieces; 
the one in praiſe of wine, beginning, 145 = 
Mfibi eſt propoſitum in taberna mori, 
Vinum ſit appoſitum morientis ori, | 
Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
Deus fit propitius huic potatori. 


The other againſt the pope, for forbiddi ing the clergy Ts 


have wives, beginning, 
Priſciani regula penitus caſſatur, 
Sacerdos per hie & hæc olim declinatur ; 
Sed per hic ſolummodo nunc articulatur, 

Cum per noſirum preſulem hæc amoveatur. © 
Since the reſtoration of learning in the ſixteenth century, 
attempts have been made to baniſh rhyme out of the 
modern poetry, and to ſettle the Engliſh and French 

verſes on the footing of the ancient Greek and Latin 
ones, by fixing the quantities of the ſyllables, and truſt= 
ing wholly to thoſe, and to the numbers or meaſure. 
This Milton has done, with great ſucceſs, in his Paradiſe 
Loſt, and other pieces; and aſter him Philips, Addiſon, 
and ſome others. Verſes of this kind we call blank 
ver ſes. 

Tr French have attempted the ſame, but not with the 
fame ſucceſs, Jodelet made the firſt effay, and after him 


2T | Paſquier; 
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; RrymEs; aſſonant. See ASSONANT. © © 4 | 
RHYNE, in Betany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the | 


= KAT 


Paſquier; but they both failed. Paſſcrat and Rapin fol- 
lowed them, and failed, like them. Their hexameter 
and Sapphic verſes were neither imitated nor approved; 
and the cadence of rhyme was generally preferred to 


quantity, or the uſe of long and ſhort ſyllables. Des 


Portes, likewiſe, made ſome eſſays of verſes, conſtructed 
of long and ſhort lines, without ume; but the attempt 
only ſerved to convince the world, that this kind of 
meaſure is inconſiſtent with the genius of the French 
tongue. TTY : 
'To ſucceed in ſuch kind of verſes, there muſt be a liberty 
of varying the order of the words, or of changing their 
ſituation; as may beſt ſuit the occaſions of the poet; of 


making the ſubſtantive either go before or follow after 


the verb, as the verſe requires, &c. Now none of the 
- modern tongues will admit of ſuch an arbitrary fituation 
of the words, equally with the ancients z yet none will 


allow this more than the Engliſh, nor any leſs than the | 


end 5515 | | 
Rhymes are either /ingle, or double, or triple, though the 
two laſt are now much diſuſed. ; 


Ruvrmes, /inglc, are divided into perfect or whole rhymes, | 


and imperfect or half rhymes. | : 
Ru TME, a whole or perfect, is where there is a ſimilitude of 
ſound without any difference; or where a thorough 
identity of ſound appears in the pronunciation of the 
two ſyllables, notwithſtanding that there may be ſome 
difference in the orthography. e — 
RAT ME, a half or imper feet, is where there is a ſimilitude, 
with a difference either in reſpect of the pronunciation, 

or the orthography, but chiefly the former. 


RTM, the feminine, is that where the laſt ſyllable of the 
rhyme ends with an e mute, or quieſcent, as in dove, belle, 
Ruv MES, maſculine, are thoſe of all other words. | 
Menage oblerves, that the maſculine rhymes cloſe the pe- 
riods better; but that feminines, being the ſofter, and 
more languiſhing, end more agreeably, eſpecially in 
mournful ſubje&ts. e A 
RuYMEs, double, by the French called rich rhymes, are 
thoſe where the two words terminate alike through the 
Whole two laſt ſyllables, as /quabble and rabble, RU. 
RHYMEs, plain, are thoſe where the two rhyming verſes 
' ſucceed immediately to each other. 585 
RurMEs, co, are thoſe where the verſes are ſo diſpoſed, 
as that the firſt rhymes with the third, and the ſecond 
with the fourth, &c. . „ 


: camphor trees. 


RHVPTICS, RuieTICS, Pur ruta, inn Medicine, detergent 


remedies, or cleanſers. See DRTERCENX Tr. 
RHYTHM, Ruvrhuvs, Puburg, in Muſic, the variety in 
the movement, as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, and length 
and ſhortneſe-nfthe.notes 55 and 
Or the rhytEmus may be defined, more generally, the 
proportion which the parts of a motion bear to each 
other. | 2 e 


Ariſtides, among the ancient muſicians, applies the word 
rhythmus three ways 3 viz. either to immoveable bodies, | 
hen their parts are rightly proportioned to each other; | 


as a well-mad? ſtatue, &c. or to things that move regu- | 
larly, as in handſome walking, in dancing, in the dumb 


| ſhews of the pantomimes, &c. or, thirdly, to the motion | 
of ſound, or the voice; in which, the rhythmus conſiſts 


of long 2nd ſhort ſyllables, or notes, joined together in 
ſucceſhon in ſome kind of order, ſo that their cadence. 
on the ear may be agreeable. Ca. 
This, in oratory, conſtitutes what we call a numerous ſtyle; 
and when the tones of the voice are well choſen, a har- 


monicus ſiyle. 


In effect, rhythmus, in the general, is perceived eitber by | 


the eye or ear, and may be either with or without me- 
tre: but the ſtrict muſical rhythm is _ perceived by 
the ear, and cannot exiſt. without it. The firſt cither 

' exiſts without ſound, as in dancing z or with ſounds : 
it may be either without any difference of acute and, 
grave, as in a drum, or with a variety of theſe, as in a 
long. 5 | 


The rhythmus of the ancients, Mr. Malcolm. obſerves, | 


was very different from that of the moderns. The for- 
mer was only that of the long and ſhort ſyllables of the 
words and verſes; it depended altogether on the poetry, 


and had no other forms or varieties than what the me- 
trical art afforded. The changes therein are none but | 


thoſe made from one kind of metre to another, as from 
iambic to choraic, &c. | | | 


In the modern. muſic, the copſtitution of the h 


differs from that of the verſe, fa far, that in ſetting mu- 
ſic to words, the thing chiefly regarded is to accommo- 
date the long and ſhort notes to the ſyllables in ſuch 


manner, as that the words be well ſeparated, and the | 


0 


R 1 A | 


arcented ſyllable of each word ſo con jicuous |; 
is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood, | as on 
Voſſius, in his book De Poematum Cantu & Virib 
| Rhythmi, extols the ancient rbythmus; T hough he "50M 
It was conlined to the metrical feet; yet ſo well did 5 
cultivate their language, eſpecially in what relates 
the rhythmus, that the whole effect of the mulic wa 
aſcribed to it, as appears by that ſaying of theirs, 25 "ng 
TX6% {0uTIROG 0 pints. See, ON this ſubject, Burne 5 
General Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. i. ſect. 6. & 
RuyTHM, RHYTHMUS, in the Ancient Poetry, denotes the 
meaſure of the feet, or the number and combinaticn of 
long and ſhort ſyllables; called alſo metre and quaniity 
Voſſius attributes the whole force of the ancient make 
to their happy rhythmus, but this is ſomewhat incon. 
_ ceivable, Mr. Malcolm rather takes it, that the words 
and ſenſe of what was ſung had the chief effect; and 
that hence it was that in all ancient muſic the greateſt 
care was taken, that not a ſyllable of the words ſhould be 
oft, leſt the muſic ſhould be ſpoiled. — | 
Pancirollus ſeems of this opinion; and the reaſon he 
gives why the modern muſic is leſs perfect than the au- 
cient, is, that we uſually hear ſounds without words. 
Voſſius ſays, the rhythm which does not expreſs the very 
forms and figures of things can have no effect; an! 
that the ancient poetical numbers alone are juſtly con- 
trived for this end. He adds, that the modern lan- 
guages and verſe is altogether unfit for muſie; and that 
we ihall never have any right vocal muſic till our poets 
learn to make verſes capable of being ſung z i. e. till we 
new-model our language, reſtore the ancient quantities 
and metrical feet, and baniſh our barbarous rhymes, 
Our verſes, ſays he, run all as it were on one fcot; ſo 
that we have not any real rhythmus at all in our pcetry; 
he adds, that we mind nothing farther than ts have ſuch 
a number of ſyllables in a verſe, of whatever nature, and 
in whatever order. But this is an unjuſt exaggeration, 
RHY'THMICA, RRHYTHMICE, Pufluwmy, in the Ancient 
Aue, that branch of muſic which regulated the rhythmus, 
The rhythmica conſidered the motions; and regulated 
their meaſure, order, mixture, &c. ſo as to excite the 
palkons, keep them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay 
theme 1 Nee 1 1 
Ariſtides, and other ancient muſical writers, divided ar- 
_ tiicial muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. 
But the rhythmica, with them, likewiſe comprehended 
dumb motions, and, in effect, all rhythmical, i. e. all 
22 oo nh ih oy on 5 
Porphyry divides muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, ne- 
trica, organica, poetica, and hypocritica- Es 
The ancients ſeem to have had no rhythm in their muſic 
befide the long and ſhort ſyllables of their words and 
. Yerſes, which were ſung, and always made a part of 
their muſic ; ſo that the rhy:thmica with them was only 
the application of the metrical feet, and the various 
kinds.of verſes uſed by them. The modern goes muck 
farther. -- -. ? 3 | | | 
RHYTHMOPAEIA, one of the muſical faculties, as the) 
are called, which preſcribes rules for the motions, or 
rhythm, _ . e 
The ancient rhythmopzia is very defective. We find no- 
thing of it in the books of the ancients, but ſome ge- 
neral hints, which can ſcarce be called rules. In their 
explications there appears nothing but what belongs to 
the words and verſes of their ſongs, which is a ſtrong 
preſumption they had no other. See RBxYTHuICA. 
RHY'TIDOSIS, formed of gilde, to wrinkle, the name of 
a diſtemper of the eye, in which it waſtes and wrinkles 


* 


RIADHIAT, in Modern Hi/tory, a ſuperſtitious practice 
among the Mahometans, and chiefly among thoſe of 
Hindoſtan, which conſiſts in ſhutting themſelves up for 
fifteen days, without any other nouriſhment than bread 
and water, in a place where there is no light ; during 
which time, the deyout Muſſulman inceſſantly repeats 
2 hou, which denotes. one of the attributes of 
N 5 8 | | Ee 
RIAL, or Rya1., a Spaniſh ſilver coin; being the eighth 
part of the piaſter or PIECE of eight. | 


The word in the original Spaniſh, real, ſignifies royal. 
The rial is equal to about fix pence ́ {terling. 17 5 
The filyer rial is equal to 34 ſilver maravedis; the cop- 
per rial to 44 copper maravedis, which only amount tv 
AI her maravedis. s. . 

Thexe are alſo rials of eight, rials of four, rials of two, 
and half rials. The rials of eight are the piaſters, thoſe 
of four are half piaſters, &c. 5 

Great quantities of rials, or rials of eight, are carried 
into the Eaſt Indies, where they are divided into three 
claſſes, and received on different footings z viz. the . 
rial, known by the chaplet around, whereof 100 4e 


current for 215 rupees; the ſecond, known by the large 
8 | 3 ah "me 
q | 


| 222. s ” 7 ; 
weſs of its bead, current at 2124 rupees for 100; and 
the new, at 2084 rupees for 100 rials. See Rur EE. 


RAI, or ROYAL, is alſo the name of a piece of gold, an- 
ciently current Wk us for ten ſhillings. 


of gold of the old ſtandard was coined into 45 rals, 
going for ten ſhillings a-piece, or a proportional num- 

ber of half rials, going at five ſhillings a-piece; or rial 
farthings, which went at two ſhillings and two pence. 

In 1 Henry VIII. the gold rial was ordered to go at eleven 
ſhillings and three pence. In 2 Elizabeth, gold rial, 

| were cvined at fifteen ſhillings a-piece, when a pound 


rials. In 3 James I. roſe-rials of gold were coined at 
thirty ſhillings a-piece, and ſpur-rials at fifteen ſhillings. 
RIB. See R1Bs. I | 3 
RIBATTUTA, in the Italian Mufic, a ſtriking or ſounding 
the ſame note over again. Hence, | 


formed by repeated beating or ſtriking a note, from that 
which is immediately above it. See example A. It differs 
from a ſhake. 5 N | | 


PinarTUTA di gola doppia. See example B. This is 
pretty near what the French call zour de goſter, or double 
cadence. 5 . | PO Ee 
RIBBAND, or RI BOND, a narrow ſort of filk, chiefly 
uſed for head ornaments, badges of chivalry, &c. 
The knights of the Garter wear a blue i; thoſe of 


LAR, GARTER, &C. 1 1 15 
RIBA N PDS, figured. See FIGURED. 

a bend. See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 82. See alſo the ar- 
ticle BEN D. It is borne a little cut off from the out- 


gules. | 


lengthways, and appear on her fide and bottom like the 
meridians on the ſurface of the globe. NE 
The ribbands, being judiciouſly arranged, with regard 


ing regular ſweeps about the ſhip's body, will compoſe 


are placed between the principal ones. Falconer. 


with broad ſpiral faſciæ, and a ſmall mouth. 
RIBBING, in Huſbandry. Sec PLOUGHING. 
 RIBBING nails. See Nail, © © 

RIBES, in Botany. See CURRANT tree. 
to form or ſuſtain the inner ſides of the thorax or breaſt. 


Zee Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. lit. p. p. p. &c. 


ſide; though their number ſometimes varies. Their 


ticulation with the vertebræ than at the other extremity 
invents the ſternum, which is thinner, broader, and more 
pongy. | | | 


falſe. | 


diſtinguiſhed, as forming the moſt perfect arches, and as 
_ having a ſtrong articulation with the ſternum. See Tab. 
5 1 5 {Ofteol.) fig. 3. lit. a. a. &c. i | 


ſmaller, ſhorter, and more cartilaginous than the reſt, 
and not forming entire arches, nor reaching ſo far as the 
ſternum, which makes their articulation very lax z be- 
upwards are joined to the upper ribs. See Tab. Auat. 
Mieol.) fig. 3. he C c. &e. 25 
natomiſts have divided each rib into the middle part, or 
ody, two extremities, the one anterior, the other poſte- 
nor; two fides, one external and convex, the other in- 
ternal and concave ; two edres, one ſuperior, and the 
other inferior; and two labia in each edge, one external, 


in 
( 
A 


RIBATTTU TA ai gola, one of the graces in ſinging, is per- | 


In 1 Henry VI. by in enture of the mint, a pound weight | 


weight of old ſtandard 2 was to be coined into 48 


RIB BAND, or R1BBON, in Heraldry, is the eighth part of | 


| lines of the eſcutcheon: thus; he beareth or, a ribband, 


the Thiſtle, a green ribband, &c. ſcarſwiſe. See CoL-| 


a kind of frame, whoſe interior furface will determine | 
the curve of all the intermediate or filling timbers, which | 


 RiBBaxD-ſcrcw-/bell, the Engliſh name of the TURBO, | 
LES 


Ihe ribs are in number twenty-four ; twelve on each | 


figure is an imperfect ſegment of a circle : they are | 
harder, rounder, and more incurvated towards their ar- | 


The true ribs are the ſeven upper pair, which are thus 
he five lower are called othe, or ſpurious ribs, 28 being | 


cauſe they terminate in long ſoft cartilages, which bend- | 


 RipBaNDs, in Naval Architecture, long narrow flexible | 
paieces of timber, nailed upon the outſide of the ribs, | 
from the ſtem to the ſtern-poſt, ſo as to envelop the ſhip | 


| RIBS, ole in Anatomy, certzin long arched bones, ſerving | 


The ribs are divided into true or genuine, and ſpurious or | 


= 


{ 


| 


ns 


the other internal. The poſteriof extremity, which may 
be called the head of the rb, is atticulated with the ver- 
tebfz of the back. At the anterior extremity freſh ibs 
are lengthened out by cartilaginous Epiphyſes, ſtuck into 
their bony ends. Each of the true ribs, at the poſterior 
extremity, has two ſmall cartilaginous impreſſions, di- 
ſtingmſhed by a kind of angle, by which they are ar- 
ticulated with the lateral cartilaginous impreſſions in the 
bodies of two vertebræ of the back; but the firſt 57% has 
no more than one ſuch impreſſion, being articulated with 
one vertebra only. At a {mall diſtance from the head of 
this extremity poſteriorly is another cartilaginous im- 
preſſion on each fide, a little convex, and cloſely joined 
to a ſmall tuberoſity. By theſe the vibs are articulated 
with the lateral cartilaginous depreſſions in the tranſverſe 
apophyſes of the dorſal vertebræ; and the tuberoſities 
ſerve for the inſertion of ligaments : the portion which 
lies between the head and theſe impreſſions is contracted, 
and repreſents a neck. When the poſterior extremity of 
a r46 is articulated with two vertebræ, the ſecond articu- 
lation is always with the tranſverſe proceſs of the loweſt 
of the two. Between the tuberoſity and middle part of 
the r:bs, there is, on their outſide, à kind of oblique 
rough angle of different breadths. In the firſt rib, this 
angle is not diſtin from the tuberoſity; in the ſecond, 
it reaches but to a ſmall diſtance from it; in the third 
rib, this diſtance is {till greater, and from thence it con- 
tinues to increaſe gradually all the way to the third falſe 
rib; ſo that if we look directly at the back of a ſkeleton, 


\ theſe angles repreſent the legs of a pair of compaſſes, 
opened pretty wide. 


On the inſide of the ribs, toward 
the lower edge, we obſerve a groove reaching all the 
way from the angle to tlie extremity, and that chiefly 
in the five lower true r:bs, and the three firſt falſe ones. 
The upper edge of the two firſt ribs is ſharp; the lower 
a little rounded. The upper edge of the tliird is more 
obtuſe, and the lower a little more flati In the reſt, the 
upper edge is rounded, the lower more or lefs ſharp. 

In all the r46s the anterior extremity is lower than the 

_ poſterior; the ribs are much more crooked in the back 
than in the forepart; the appendices, epiphyſes, or cir- 
tilaginous portions of the true 76s, increaſe in length, as 

they deſcend in the ſame manner as the ribs themſelves ; 

the cartilages of the firlt three or ſour is lie nearly in 

the ſame direction with the r:bs themfelves. In the 
ribs below theſe, the cartilages make angles, at which 
they turn upward towards the ſternum, arid this cur- 
vature increaſes in proportion as the #:bs deſcend; and 

the loweſt cartilages, in changing their direct ion up- 
wards, lie very cloſe to each other, and thoſe of the laſt 


two true ribs have often, at their inferior edge, a fort of 


apophyſis or production, by which they are connected 
with the cartilages immediately below them. Tlie laſt 


| | two true 76s extend conſiderably in breadth toward 
to their height and diſtance from each other, and form- | 


their lower ſharp edges, from the angle for a good di- 
ſtance anteriorly. Afterwards they contract in breadth 
and increaſe in thickneſs, forming a ſort of neck, a little 
longer than that at their poſterior extremity; then their 
breadth begins to increaſe again, .by degrees, to the an- 
terior extremity. In all the 76s, this extremity tefmi- 

_ nates in a cavity, in which the cartilages are graſted.— 
The three uppermoſt falſe ribs icons in breadth from 


the an le forward, and the grooves are moſt conſiderable : 
in theſe. They have alſo heads, necks, tuberoſities, and 


es, 2 
angles, almoſt the ſame as in the laſt true ribs. All the 
falſe ribs have cartilaginous appendages ; the firſt of 
which is longeſt, and fixed to the cartilage of the laſt 
true rib; the two following are united together at their 
extremities, and the two laſt are connected only to muſ- 


cles and ligaments. They are both very ſhort, eſpecially 


the laſt, which is not above a quarter of an inch in 
length, and all theſe cartilages of the falſe ils are 
pointed at their extremities. | ES 


and behind with the vertebræ of the back; the firft 74 
is entirely united with the ſternum, by means of its 
cartilage, and in the fix following the extremities of the 
cartilages join that bone. The three upper falſe i are 


joined to each other by the extremities of their cartil- 
ages z the connection of the vis, with the vertebræ of 


the back, is for the moſt part by ginglymus. The ten 
upper ribs are confined to two motions only, upward 
and downward ; whereas the two laſt are left more at 
liberty, and are therefore termed floating ribs. Winſlow. 
All the ribs, together with the fternum, are raifed by 
the reſpiratory muſcles, in the action of inſpiration, by 
which means, and by the deſcent of the diaphragm in 
that action, the cavity of the thorax is enlarged for the 
more commodious expanſion of the lungs, 
R18s, -artilazes of the. All the ribs have cartilaginous 
rtions, which differ from each other in length, breadth, 
incurvations, adheſions, and in their extremities. It is 
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to be obſerved, that theſe cartilages are white, more | 


liſhed, broader, and thicker in-their natural ſtate, than 
in, the dried ſkeleton. The cartil ages of the falſe 158 


are naturally ſofter and more pliable than thoſe of the 
true; the middle or inner ſubſtance of theſe acquires the 
conſiſtence of bones in old age, and their extremities 


ſometimes oſſify, and are immoveably fixed to the ſter- 
num. 


R1Bs, ligaments of the. All the ribs are connected to the 


bodies of the vertebræ by ſtrong, ſhort, ligamentary 
faſciculi, fixed by one end round the foſſulæ in the ver- 
tebræ, and by the other round the head of each r/b.— 


They are alſo tied together by thin ligaments, which go | 


from the cartilage of each r:þ obliquely to that of the 
next. The ten uppermoſt ribs on each fide are con- 
need to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebræ of the 


back, by ſtrong, ſhort, articular ligaments, fixed to the | 
tuberoſities of the / ibs, and round the foſſulæ of the apo- | 


hyſes, much in the ſame manner with thoſe which go 


tween the heads of the ribs and bodies of the vertebræ: 


both theſe articulations are provided with capſular liga- 


ments. The eleventh rib, on each fide, having no ar- 


ticulation with the tranſverſe apophyſes, is connected to 


them by auxiliary, ſtrong, ſhort ligaments, fixed in its 
neck. The laſt rib is only joined by its head to the | 


body of the twelfth vertebra of the back ; but it 1s con- 


nected, in a particular manner, to the tranſverſe apo- 
phyſis of the firſt vertebra of the loins, by a broad li- 
gament, fixed in the whole upper edge of t | 

and in the lower edge of the rib, through about two-| 
thirds of its length. The firſt true rib has no ligament- | 


e apophyſis, 


ary connection with the ſternum, the cartilaginous ſym- 


phyſis being ſufficient ; the reſt are cloſely joined to that 
22 by ſmall ligamentary portions, fixed by one end 
round the extremity of the cartilage, and by the other 


round the notches'in the ſternum. The cartilage of the 


_ firſt falſe 146 is joined to that of the laſt true rib, by ſe- 
veral ſhort filaments, which go from the lower edge of 


the one to the upper edge of the other, near its ſmall ex- 


| tremity. The other falſe ribs are connected together | 
much in the ſame manner; except that the filaments, 
by which the fourth is connected to the third, are longer | 
than thoſe above them, and thoſe between the fifth and | 


fourth are much longer than any of the reſt; and for 


of a perioſteum, but the ribs and ſternum have a pe- 


= ! 


name of a perichondrium. Winflow. 


Ins, diſlocated. The ribs are ſometimes, though but ſel- ; 


dom, diſlocated; for they are ſometimes diſplaced by 
ſome external violence, and thruſt either upwards or 
downwards, outwards or inwards. They cannot eaſily 


| indeed be luxated outwards, becauſe prevented by the | 


vertebral proceſſes, and reſiſted by 'very thick and ſtrong 


ariſe moſt ſharp 


in order to replace it conveniently, the patient is to be 
laid on his belly upon a table, and the ſurgeon mult en- 


are luxated may be puſhed into their former ſeat. 


* Thoſe luxations, where the heads of the ribs are found 


to be thruſt inwards into. the cavity of the thorax, are 


much the moſt difficult to be reduced, becauſe neither 
the hand, nor any other inſtrument, can be applied in- 


ternally, to aſſiſt and direct the bone in the operation. 


ſometimes for thus it ſometimes happens, that the head 


of the luxated rib flips into its former place. But if 
this method of cure will not avail, we have no remedy 
left but inciſion, and endeavouring to replace the lux- 


ated head of the rib by the fingers, plyers, or little 


. hooks. In the mean time, where the ſymptoms are not 
very urgent, and the heads of the vis but little diſplaced, ' 


it is much more adviſeable to have recourſe to none of 


thoſe means, becauie there are ſeveral inſtances where 
the luxated ribs have ſafely retained their diſlocated 
{tations; but, above all, care muſt be taken to lay on a | 
compreſs, dipped iu warm ſpirit of wine upon the part, 


4 


* 


— 


this reaſon theſe vis are leſs ſteady than the others. | 
The ligamentary expanſions of the vertebræ are in place 


rioſteum like other bones, only that the cartilaginous 
portions of the ribs generally give their covering the 


muſcles; but when they are driven into the cavity of 
the thorax, which oftner happens, they not only lacerate 
the pleura, or membrane, which lines the cavity of the 
thorax, but generally do great injury alſo to the con- 
tained parts: in conſequence of whic 

pains, inflammation, difficulty of breathing, coughs, 
ulcers, immobility, and many other dangerous ſymp- 
..: tams:. 2 | ; e | 5 5 . | 
When the rb is luxated, either upwards or downwards, 


In this caſe it ſeems proper to lay the patient on his belly, | 
over ſome gibbous or cylindric body, and move the | 
ſorepart of the ib inwards toward the back, ſhaking it 


RIC 


aed retain it on by the napkin and ſcapulary bandage RY 
Heiſter. 5 | : 


R1Bs, fractured. Sometimes the ribs are only fiſſured in 


ſuch a manner, that the external or internal part of them 
are only hurt, without their being ENT out of their 
place. This is uſually attended by no bad accident, and 
the bone frequently grows together again of itfelf, with. 
out the accident being diſcovered. But if the whole 7 
be fractured, and ſome part of it be removed out of it; 
place, it is a more dangerous caſe: for the coſtal myr 
cles, and the pleura, that lines the internal cavity of the 
thorax, will be much diſturbed by the fragments of the 


bone. 


When a 716 is fractured, it projects either externally or 
internally in the form of a 2 arch; when it pro- 
ow externally the ſymptoms are uſually much milder; 

ut when it is drove inward the caſe is uſually much 
worſe, eſpecially if any vein or artery be divided by it 
ſo as to let blood run into the cavity of the thorax; in 


conſequence of which there follow. prickings, inflam. 


mation, difficult reſpiration, coughs, tevers, ſpitting. of 


blood, ſuppuration, extravaſation of blood, and other 


bad ſymptoms, particularly if any of the viſcera are hurt 
at the ſame tine. e | 
In order to replace fractured ribs, it is neceſſary firſt to 


_ Inquire whether the ſplinters project internally or ex- 


ternally ; when externally, the patient is to be placed 
upon a high table, and the ſeparated bones muſt be pently 
forced by the fingers into their places; the proper com- 
preſſes, dipped in ſpirit of wine, muſt be laid on, and 
then covered with flips of paſteboard, or ſplints, and the- 
circular bandage, or napkin and ſcapulary. But when 
the ſplinters are thruſt inward, while the patient retaing 
a deep breath, both fides of the bone muit be com- 
preſſed with the hands, and agitated till they are pro- 
perly fixed. When they are replaced, the paſteboard 
muſt not be applied in this cafe, but only the bandage 
drawn a little leſs tight. By theſe means, fractures of 
3 are uſually cured in three or four weeks.— 
Jeiſter. | 0 


Rivs of fi/h. There is a very great variety in the ſhape 


and other peculiarities of the ribs of f. They are in 
ſome ſmooth and flatted Ce the ee in 
others they are rounded, as in the cotti and gadi. In the 
cyprini the ſeveral ſpecies have from thirteen to nineteen 
ribs on a fide, and the vertebræ are from thirty-ſeven 
to forty-nine in number, differing greatly in number in 
the ſeveral ſpecies of the ſame genus. The ribs in many 
fiſn adhere to the vertebræ, by means of cartilages, and 
ſeem only continued parts of them; but in others they 
are free and looſe, and do not ſo much as touch the 
vertebræ. We find inſtances of the firſt ſort of ſtructure 


in the cyprini, ſalmons, &c. and of the other in the 
pearch, the gadi, and the pleuronectæ. In the ſpinoſe 
fiſhes, the laſt vertebra always is terminated by a pair of 


broad apophyſes placed perpendicularly, and touching 
one another, and by means of cartilages theſe are fixed 
to the bones of the tail. Artedi Ichthyolog. | 


RI IS F a /hip, are the timbers of the futtocks, when th: 


planks are off, ſo called becauſe they are bent like the 
r1bs of a carcaſe or ſkeleton. | 5 


RI BUS of parrel, in a ſhip. See PAR RELS. „„ 
R1Bs, among Tewellers, the lines, or ridges, which diſtin- 

t cr the ſeveral parts of the work, both of brilliants and 

roſes. * 1 8 hg | 

| RI B-wort, in Botany. See PLAN TAI 1 
| his b le : ſur t en- | RICA, among the Romans, a veil with which the ladies“ 
deavour to reduce the luxated bone to its right place with 35 | 

| his hands; pr the arm of the diſordered fide may be ſuſ- 
pended over a gate or ladder; and while the rbs are | 
thus ſtretched up from each other, the heads of ſuch as | 
the male flower ſtands on the ſurface of the leaf without 
a pedicle, and has neither cup nor petals, nor even ſta- 


covered their heads. | 


RICCIA, Marſh liver-wort, in Botany, the name of a genus 


of plants of the lichen claſs, or, according to Linnæus, 
of the agg. The characters of this genus are theſe: 


mina, but is a ſimple anthera, or apex, of a cylindric 
form, but truncated, and opening at the top when ripe- 
The female flower grows ſometimes on the ſame, ſome- 
times on different plants; it has ſcarce any cup, and 10 
petals, but is loaded with a globoſe fruit, having only 
one cell, which contains a vaſt number of ſeeds. Lin- 
n:eus enumerates five ſpecies. 


RICE, oryza, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria digynia 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the chaff is ſmall, acutc- 
pointed, having two valves, nearly equal, incloſing 3 
bngle flower ; the petal has two valves, which are boat- 
ſhaped, ending in a beard or awn; it has a two-leaved , 
nectarium, and fix hairy ſtamina, the length of the petal, 
terminated by ſummits, biſid at their baſe, and a turbin- 
ated germen, ſupporting two reflexed hairy ſtyles, crown- 
ed by feathered ſtigmas; the germen afterward becomes 
one large, oblong, compreſſed ſeed, having two channels 
on each fide, ſitting on the petal of the flower, There 
is but one ſpecies of this plant. Th 
: | 115 
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per part and gibbous. | | 
RICINOCARPODENDRON, compounded of ricinus, 
ago, fructus, and Fevpov, arbor, in Botany, the name | 
of a genus of plants, eſtabliſhed by Dr. Amman, the | 
characters of which are theſe : the flower is of the ro- 


RIC 


This grain is greatly cultivated in moſt of the Eaſtern 
countries, where it is the chief ſupport of the inhabit- 
ants; and great quantities of it are brought into Eng- 
land, and other European countries, every year, where it 


zs in great eſteem for puddings, &c. 


It is too tender to be produced in theſe Northern coun- 
tries, without the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; but from 
ſome ſeeds, which were ſent to South Carolina, about 
the year 1697, there have been great quantities produced, 


and it is found to ſucceed as well there as in its native 
country, which is a very great improvement to the A- 


merican ſettlements. . | 
This plant grows upon moiſt ſoils, where the ground can 
be flowed over with water, after it is come up; ſo that 


whoever would cultivate it in England, for curioſity, 
ſhould ſow the ſeeds upon a hot-bed, and when the 


plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 


pots, filled with light rich earth, and placed in pans of 


water, which ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed ; and as 


% 


newed again. In July, theſe plants may be ſet abroad 


in a warm ſituation, {till preſerving the water in the 


pans, otherwite they will not thrive. Toward the latter 
end of April they will produce their grain, which will 


ripen tolerably well, provided the autumn proves far our- | 


able. Miller. | | FE: 
The Chineſe water their rice- fields by means of moveable 


| mills, placed as occaſiqn requires, upon any part of the | 


banks of a river. The water is raiſed in buckets to a 


proper height, and afterwards conveyed in channe s to 


the deitined places. = 5 | 

Rice is much uſed as food in the Roman Catholic coun- 
tries in time of Lent. The ordinary preparation is by 
irft ſteeping it in water, then boiling it in milk. Some 
make it into a fort of farina, or flour, by pounding it 
in a mortar, after having firſt put it in hot water, and 
again waſhed it out in cold. 5 | 
Among the common kinds of grain, rice is accounted the 


mildeſt and molt nutritious, and is ſuppoſed to be par- 
ticularly ſerviceable in dyſenteries and diarrhœas. It is | 


leſs viſcous than wheat, or of leſs tenacity, when boiled 
with water. | | | „„ 
The northen nations eat their fowls and other meats 
with rice and ſaFron. 
- which is of an amber colour, and taſtes like Spaniſh 
wine, and ſerves them for their common drink. In 
ſome parts of Europe they aiſo draw a very ſtrong brandy, 
or ſpirit, from rice. EY | | 


RICERCATA, in the Talian Muſic. Sae Restancn. 

RICHARDIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
of the hexandria monogynia claſs; the characters of | 
| which are theſe: the cup conſiſts of one leaf, divided | 
into fix parts, and is erect and pointed, and of about | 


half the length of the flower; the flower is mono- 


petalous, and of a cylindric funnel-like ſhape, the edge | 
"05H the ſtamina are fix fila- | 


is divided into fix | 
ments, ſo ſhort as to be ſcarce obſervable ; the antheræ 
are roundiſh and ſmall, and ſtand in the notches of 


cup; the ſtyle is capillary, of the length of the ſtamina, 
and divided into three parts at the top; the ſtigmata are 


obtuſe ; the ſeeds ſtand naked, and are three in number, 


they are roundiſh but angular, and are broad at the up- 
There is only one ſpecies. 


ſaceous kind, conſiſting of three petals, diſpoſed in a 


and open tube, through which ſhoots up the piſtil, 
which grows at the been of the cup; this piſtil, 
finally, 
within, and containing each one ſeed in a rough coat. 


The leaves of this tree ſometimes reſemble thoſe of the 
aſh, being compoſed of three or four pairs of ſmaller | 


aves joined to a middle rib, theſe are not ſerrated, and 


terminate in a ſharp point; the flowers grow at the ale 


of the leaves, they are white, and are diſpoſed in lax 


ſpikes; the fruit is green at firſt, afterwards it becomes | 
of a yellowiſh red, and finally ſcarlet ; it is of the big- | 


neſs of a walnut, and in ſhape much reſembles the fruit 
olf the ricinus; the covering of the ſeeds is black on the 


two lobes ; when ripe, the fruit burſts, and the ſeeds fall 


out. It is a native of the Eaſt Indies. Act. Petropol. | 


vol. vili. P · 21, * 


RICINOIDES, in Botany. See CROTON, 


RICINUS, in Botany. See PALMA Chrifti. 


RICE, in Huſbandry, a pile of corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. regu- 1 
larly heaped up in the open air, and ſheltered from wet. 


* 
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ee STACK, 
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the water waltes, ſo it muſt from time to time be re-. 


The Chineſe make a wine of rice, 


. the flower; the germen of the piſtil ſtands beneath the | 


circular order, in the center of which there ariſes a large | 


comes a trigonal fruit, divided into three cells | 


| outlide, and red within, and each ſeed is divided into | 


R 


toſſed or dandled about, it will not ti 
_ occaſioned v7 uſing the child to be borne in one arm only; 
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ICKETS, rhachitis, in Phyfe, a diſorder affecting the 
bones of children, and cauſing a eonſiderable protuber- 
ance, incurvation, or diſtortion thereof. 

This diſeafe, which appeared firſt in England about 'the 
time when manufactures began to flouriſh, and till 


prevails moſt in towns, where the inhabitants follow ſe- 
dentary employments, generally attacks children betwixt 


the age of nine months and two years. 


R1cKETs, cauſes of the. Diſeaſed parents often produce 


rickety children. Any diſorder that weakens the con- 
ſtitution, or relaxes the habit of children, as the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, teething, the hooping-cough, &c. diſpoſes 
them to this diſeaſe : but the chief cauſe is bad —_— 

* 


It ſometimes ariſes from a fault in ſwathing the chil 


rolling it too tight in ſome places, and too looſe in 


others; placing it in an inconvenient, or too often in 


the ſame poſture; or ſuffering it to be long wet. It is 
likewiſe attributed to the want of proper motion, for a 
healthy child ſhould be always in motion, unleſs when 
aſleep; and if it be ſuffered to lie or fit, inſtead of being 


It is likewiſe 


whence the legs and knees remain too long in the ſame 


incurvated ſituation. 


Or it may be the effect of improper diet, or of ſome 


fault in the digeſtion, occaſioning the aliment to be un- 


equally applied to the body ; by which ſome parts of the. 
body increaſe in bulk more than the reſt. - KIT 
The want of free air is alſo very pernicious to children. 
When a nurſe lives in a cloſe {mall houſe, where the air 


is damp and confined, and-itoo indolent to carry her 
child abroad in the open air, it will hardly eſcape this 


diſeaſe. | 


RicxeTs, ſymptoms of the. At the beginning of this diſ- 


eaſe, the part which it affects grows lax, flaccid, and 
weak; and, if it be the legs, they become unable to 


ſupport the body. All the parts ſubſervient to voluntary 
motion are likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled; and the 
child becomes unuſually grave, pale, ſickly, flothful, and 


cannot ſit erect. 


His head generally 22 too large for the trunk, Ps 5 
cannot be ſupporte 


or managed by the mufcles of the 
neck, which gradually wear away. Swellings, and 

knotty excreſcences, appear in the wriſts, ancles, and 

tips of the ribs; and the bones of the legs and thighs 

grow bowed or crooked. The like diſorder ſometimes 

alſo ſeizes the bones of the arms. T2 


If the ſymptoms continue long, the thorax becomes 5 
ſtrait; a difficulty of reſpiration enſues, as alſo a eough, 


and a hectic fever; the abdomen ſwells; the face ap- 


pears full, and the complexion florid; the pulſe grows 


weak and languid; the appetite and digeſtion fail; the 


teeth come flowly, and with difficulty, and often rot 


and fall out; and, the ſymptoms increaſing, at length 
prove mortal. N OED 3 CRE RE Hb By. 


. 


When a child is able to talk before he' enn make uſe of 


his legs, he is commonly preſumed to have the rickers. 


Method of cure. The chief aim, for this purpoſe, muſt be 


to brace the ſolids, and to promote. digeſtion and the due 
preparation of the fluids. Theſe ends will be beſt an- 


ſwered by wholeſome nouriſhing diet, open dry air, and 

_ ſufficient exerciſe. In a cold ſeaſon, the child ſhould 

be kept warm, and in hot weather it ought to be kept 
4 with a warm 


cool: the limbs ſhould be frequently rubbe 
hand, and the child kept as chearful as poſſible. 


This diſeaſe is more likely to be cured by the nurſe than . | 


by the phyſician. 


However, if the children are of groſs habits, gentle 
vomits, and repeated purges of rhubarb may ſometimes 
be of uſe. | 
in this diſeaſe, eſpecially if the children abound with 

_ groſs humours. An infuſion of the Peruvian bark in 


Iſſues have been ſometimes found beneficial 


wine or ale is likewiſe of uſe. Buchan. 


Rickety children have larger livers, and leſs hearts and 


leſs blood, than children in health, from too full and 


too groſs a diet, and too little exereiſe; and they have 


larger livers than children in health, from the livers al- 


* increaſing in weight, when the weight of the heart 
an 


quantity of blood leſſen. 


Dr. Hahn, in a letter on the. cyrtonoſus, or rickets, which 


is commonly thought to be a modern diſeaſe, quotes 


Hippocrates, and ſeveral other ancient writers, as treat- 


ing of it. Med. Ef. Edinb. | 

When the diſorder is taken early, it may be remedied 
by proper bolſters and bandages, ſuited to the parts af- 
fected : but, when the bones are grown rigid and in- 


flexible, other mechanical contrivances, as padding, ſtrait 


boots, and ſeveral forts of machines, or engines, made 


of paſteboard, whale-bone, tin, &c. are made uſe of, to 


reſtore the diſtorted bones to their natural ſtraitneſs. 


Cold bathing is alſo found of ſervice in the rickts, before 
the diſtemper comes to be 8 much confirmed, This ia 
| | 2 U e beſt 


n 


1 


beſt done during May and June, continuing the child in 
the water two or three ſeconds at each plunge, 


but, 


RICOCH ET battery, in 
ricochet. 
RicochEr 


- 
* LET pres, 
* ” * # 


and 
it well with a dry cloth, after he comes out: 
cold bathing is found to 
ſhould be diſcontinued. . . 
Others chuſe a liniment of rum and palm- oil 
a plaſter of the de minio and -oxycroceum, 
along the back, to cover the whole ſpine. 
over the whole body, with 
the fire, eſpeeially on 
ſervice What is called the oil of ſnails is 
ſor the ſame intention: this is what drops 


eaten, 


With this the limbs and ſpinal bone are to be anointed. 


But more depends on Wy N than on any medicines. 
orti fication. See BATTERY 4 


and roll along the inſide of the parapet. The ball or 
ſhot, thus diſcharged, goes rolling and bounding, killing, 
maiming, or deſtroying all it meets with in its courſe, 
and creates much greater diſorder, 


ſlowly, than if thrown from the piece, whoſe elevation 
is greater, with greater violence. ; 


__ claſs. 


The word riceche ſignifies duck and drake, terms applied to 

the bounding of a flat ſtone thrown almoſt horizontally 
into the water. | 2 | 
RICO TIA, in Botany, a genus of 
Its characters are, that the pod is umlocular, ob- 
long, and compreſſed, and formed with ſmall flat valves. 
There is only one ſpecies. | ED | 


RIDDLE. See ENIGMA. 


the tetradynamia fliquoſa 


RI pDDLE, in Huſbandry, an oblong ſort of ſieve, uſed to 
_ ſeparate duſt, and the ſeeds of plants, from corn. 
RIDE of hazle, or other wood, is a group or cluſter of 
ſprigs ſhooting out of the ſame root or foot. e 
RipE, in the Manege. To ride ſignifies to learn to ride. 


a. 


- 


WV 


Thus, he rides under a good maſter. _ 78 So 
The knowledge and utility of the art of riding conſiſt 
in being able to diſcern, and dextrous to employ the 


means by which the horſe may be brought to execute 


what the rider requires of him, with propriety, readi- 


dineſs, and ſafety: and this knowledge in the man, and 
obedienece in the horſe, ſhould be fo intimately connect. 


ed, as to form one perfect whole: this union being ſo 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary, that, where it is not, there is no 


meaning between the man and horſe; they talk differ- 

ent languages, and all is confuſion. | OS 

Rive, in the Sea Language, a term variouſly applied. — 

Thus, a ſhip is ſaid to ride, when her anchors hold her 

faſt, ſo that ſhe drives not 

oo ov e | 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride well, or eaſy, when ſhe docs 


- 
* 


away by the force of the wind 


not labour heavily, or feel a great ſtrain, when anchored 


in an open road or bay. On the contrary, when ſhe 
pitches 


violently into the ſea, ſo as to ſtrain her cables, 


weaken the child, it 


and others 
applied 
Dry frictions 
a warm linen cloth before 
the parts affected, are found of 
very famous 
from them, 
after bruiſing. and ſuſpending them in a flannel bag. 


firing, in the Military Art, is a method of fir- 
ing with pieces elevated from three to fix degrees, and | 
loaded with a ſmall charge, ſo that the ball may bound 


| 


mats, or hull, ſhe is fad to ride hard, and the veſſel is 
. termed ab reader. | 
A ſhip rides acroſs, when ſhe rides with her main-yards 
and fore-yards hoiſted up to the hounds, and both yards 
and arms topped alike. + _ Fes 39 


She is. ſaid to ride apeek, when one end of the yard is 
peeked up, and the other hangs down: this is alſo ſaid 
of a ſhip, when, in weighing, ſhe is brought directly 


over her anchor. | 


She is ſaid to ride athwart; when her poſition hes acroſs | 

the direction of the wind and tide, when the former is 
ſo ſtrong as to prevent her from falling into the current 
of the latter: and to ride betwixt wind and tiue, when the 


wind hath equal force over her one way, and the tide 


* 


another, ſo that ſhe is in a manner balanced between 
them, and rides without the leaſt ſtrain on her cables. | 
If the wind have more power over her than the tide, ſhe | 
is ſaid to ride wind- road. N 
She is ſaid to ride hawſeful, 
ſhe falls ſo deep, that the water runs in at her hawſes. 
She is ſaid to ride portoiſe, when her yards are ſtruck 
down upon the deck, or when they are down a-port-laſt. 


To RIDE land-locked, at ſea. See Lax p-Hacfed. 
2 RIDE Wan, at ſea. See 8Srop RRS. 


RIDEAU, in 
itſelf lengthways on a plain; ſerving to cover a 


coder, formed from 
it from rider. wor] | | 
A rideau. is alſo convenient for thoſe Who would beſiege | 
a place at a near diſtance, and to ſecure the workmen in 
their approaches Pos 


tending 
camp, or give an advantage to a poſt | | 
The word, in its original French, ſignifies a curtain or | 

| th Latin, ridellum. Borel derives 


ortification, a {mall elevation of earth, ex- 


to the foot of a fortreſs. | 


* * - 


when, in ſtreſs of weather, 


_ 


by moving thus 


R1DER, 


R1DER-roll. 
RIDERS, out. | 
RIDGE, in Building, the higheſt part of 


expence of making new ones is very why IN 
| The other way is to plough the land in ridges almoſt ho- 
rizontally, and then the furrows. between them are ſo 


pairs, without throwing any earth into the trenches, aud 


RID 


RID EAV is ſometimes allo uſed for a trench, the earth, 
whereof is thrown up on its fide, to ſerve as a-parapet fo 
covering the men. | | | ; 


in Artillery Carriages, a piece of wood, ſomewh.: 
higher than it is bets od a length equal * 7 
the body of the axle-tree, upon which the ſide pee 
reſt in a four-wheel carriage; ſuch as the ammunition. 
waggon, block- carriage, and ſling-waggons. . 


Rip ERSõ, in a Ship, are a ſort of interior RIB, fixed occa. 


ſionally in a ſhip's hold, eppoſite to ſome of the princi 
timbers, and reaching from the kelfon to the Sian 
the lower deck,..and ſometimes higher, in order to 


ſtrengthen her frame. They are bolted to the other tim. 


bers to ſupport them, when it is apprehended the ſhi; 


is not ſufficiently ſtrong in the part where they are fixed: 


which is generally amidſhips. See Tab. Ship. fre. 2. u. 
40, 50. 9200 25 . 


RID x is alſo uſed for after-clauſes, added to bills, whig 


they are depending in PARLIAMENT. 
See Ou r- riders. 8 

5 the roof or covers 

ing of a houſe. 3 | | 


Ridge is particularly uſed for a piece of wood, wherein 


the rafters meet. 


R1DGE-ty/e. See TTF. 5 
R D 1 9 18 32 alle: 05 
1DGE, in Sea Language, is a long aſſemblage of rocks, 


lying near the ſurface of the ſea, 


ſo as to intercept the 
paſlage of a ſhip under ſail. 1 ; p 8 


tween two furrows. 
=_ arp ang of ploughing land up into vidges is a par- 
ticular fort of tillage. The chief uſe of it conſiſts in the 
alteration it makes in the degrees of heat and moitture 


theſe being two of the grand requiſites of vegetation, 


and very different degrees of them being requiſite to the 


different forts of plants. Thoſe plants commonly ſown 


in our fields require a moderate degree of both, not be- 


ing able to live upon the ſides of perpendicular walls in 


hot countries, nor under the water in cold ones, neither 
are they amphibious ; but they muſt have a ſarface of 
earth, not covered, nor much foaked with water, which 
deprives them of a proper degree of heat, and cauſes 


— 


RI DG RES, in Agriculture, are long pieces of riſing ſoil, be:* 


them to languiſh. In this caſe they look weak, and their 


leaves yellowiſh ; they ceaſe growing; and, in fine, die 


in a weak andwery bad ſtate. TEA 

The only way ty cure the land of giving this diſeaſe to 
plants is to lay it up in ridges, that the water may fall 
off, and run into the- furrows below, from whence it 


or otherwiſe carried wholly off from the land. 


may be conveyed by drains and ditches into ſome river, 


The more any foil is filled with water the leſs heat it 
will have. The two ſorts of land moſt lable'to be over- 
glutted with water are hills, the upper ſtratum of mould 
in which lies on clay; aud generally all deep and ſtrong 


lands. Hills are made wet and ſpewy by the wet that 
falls in rains, dews, and miſts; and this wet not bemg 


able to fink through the clay, in theſe Toils, runs down 
between it and the mould; but extending itſelf through : 
the mould all the way, and making it continually wathy. 
The ploughing this ſort of land in ridges, made froin 


the higher to the lower part of the field, is of no bene- 


fit; for the water will preſs from below upwards in 
theſe ridges, being forced by the addition of freih ſupplics 


e e e NE CET 
There are two methods of draining a Bill-ground like 


this. The one is to dig ſeveral deep trenches eroſs-wife, 

| or horizontally, on the ſides of the hill: let theſe be 
ncarly filled up with ſtones, and the furface covered in 
the common method: the wet wilt be received into theſe 
in all parts, and diſcharged at the ends; and the plough 
will go over the ſtones, without ftrikiny through the 


depth of earth that covers'them. "Thus the land will bc 

dried for a time; but as theſe channels fill up with earth 

between the ſtones, they become of no aſe, and the 
eat. | 


many drains, carrying off-the water at their lower ends; 
if the plough is made to ſtrike à few inches deep into 
the clay, and the ends of the furrows are no higher 


than the other parts, every furrow will be a drain to 


every ridge, and the land of the ridzrs will be kept dry. 
If there were no other manner of ploughing the ridge, on 
the ſides of hills, than there is in the plain lands, this 
method of having open furrows, or drains, on declivities 


would be impracticable; becauſe the plough could not 


turn up the furrows againſt the hill and againſt the ridge 


alſo, from the lower fide of it. But the eaſy remedy. 


againſt this inconvenience is to plough ſuch r:4ges in 


then 


of 


de turned both ways. | 


brought intFit, though they fee thin lands of this kind 


crecaſed in quantity; for if a flat piece be ploughed into | 


BE 18:28 
4 


ten che Tages will be plain at top, arid the rain-trater 
Aill run ſpeedily downward to the next trench, and 
thence to the head - land, and fo out of the field. Theſe 
trenches will be made, as well as kept, always open by 
ploughing in pairs; and this is abundantly more eaſy 
than the way of ploughing ridges fingly. 1 
Every time of ploughing, the ridges muſt be changed as 
to the pairs; ſo that the furrow, which had two ridges, 
or lands, turned towards it one time, muſt have two 
turned from it the next time's and this method keeps 
the furfaces of all the ridges, or lands, pretty nearly even. US 
This, however, cannot be done on a hill, whoſe declivity | Reins paſſe par le fait, nothing paſſes by the dred, is the 
is ſo great, that the plough is not able to turn a furrow | form of an exception taken in ſome caſes to an action. 
againſt it; but, in this caſe, perhaps, it may be ſufficient | Rxixs par deſcent, —_— by deſcent, is the plea of an heir 
to plough the ridges obliquely enough for the furrows to | when ſued for his anceſtor's debt, though he had no lands 
10 from it by deſcent, nor has aſſets in hand. | 
RIER, or Reer-counTrY, retro-comitatus, is uſed in the 
ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. c. 39. 2 Ed. III. cap. 5. and in our 
law books, in oppoſition to open county. | 5 
This appears to be ſome public place, which the ſheriff ap- 
| | - points for the receipt of the king's money after the end of 
ploughing; and that they loſe more ground by having the county-court. Fleta ſays it is dies cra/tinus poſtcomitatum. 
more furrows between the ridges, than when they lay | RIFLE Guns, in the Military Art, are thoſe whole barrels, 
their lands Gt; where the lands are made much larger |- inſtead of being ſmooth on the inſide, like our common 


RI F. 


double caſt, which is the method now moſt uſed: Plot's 
Oxfordſhire, p. 251. yon ts rs 
R1D1xG<«cler},.one of the fix clerks in chancery, who in 
his turn, for one year, keeps the controlment-books of 
all grants that paſs the great ſeal that year. Blount. 
RIEMLING, in {chthyology, a name given by ſeveral to the 
ſmall freſh water fith, called by the Latins poxinus, and 
owgarly the pinł. VV 
RIENS arrear, in Lato, a kind of plea uſed to an action of 
debt upon arrearages of accounts; hereby the defendant 
alleges, that there is nothing in arrear. 


This ploughing in a horizontal manner, on hills, is the 
beſt of all — ; but our farmers are not to be eafily 


— 


ruined for want of it: their reaſons for not doing it 
are, that it would prevent the ſuppoſed benefit f croſs 


than the round Fridges can conveniently be. But theſe er are formed with a number of ſpiral channels, re- 
are in reality very. erroneous, as well as ' miſchievous | 


| ſembling female ſcrews, except that the threads or rifles 
opinions; ſor more miſchief than good is done by croſs |. 
. ploughing in general; and inſtead of any real loſs of. land 
| by ridges, the true ſtate of the caſe is, that much ground 
is gained by it; that is, the ſurface of the earth. is in- 


the threads, with which the rifed barrel is indented, 
taking uſually a little more than one turn in its whole 
war” The numbers of theſe threads in each barrel 
are different, according to the fancy of the workman and 
the fize of the barrel; and, in like manner, the depth, 
to which theſe channels or rifles are cut down, is not re- 
gulated by = invariable rule ; but differs according to 
the country where the work is performed, or the caprice 
of the artificer. There are different methods of charg- 
ing pieces of this kind, but the uſual method is as fol- 
lows: after the powder is put in, they take a leaden bul- 
let ſomewhat larger than the bore of the gun, and having 


ridges, and if in earth ſixteen feet in breadth, there be an 
empty furrow of two feet; and yet, by the height and 
roundneſs of the ridges, they have eighteen feet of ſur- 
face, capable of producing corn equally with eighteen | 
feet, while the piece was flat; there is then, inſtead of 
any loſs, one eighth part of profitable ground, gained by 
the altering the piece from a level into a ridge, 'DulPs 
Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, chap. 16. See PLoUGHING. 


are leſs deflected, and approach more to a right line: | ; 


RivGts of a horſe's mouth are wrinkles or riſings of the 


ho- 
re ſo 
nds; 
into 
igher 
in to 
dy- 
eon 
| this 


—— 


RIpicurE, in' a Comedy. e | 
_ RIDICULI edicnla, er the chaple of laughter, in Roman 


| fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running acroſs from one 
ſide of the jaw to the other, with interjacent furrows. | 
It is commonly in the third or fourth r7,dge that, the far- | 
riers ſtrike with the horn, in order to bleed a horſe, | 


whoſe mouth is overheated: 


RIDGLING, or R1DGtL; among Farriers, &c. the male | | 


of any bealt that has been but half caſtrated. _ 


RIDICULE, in Ethics, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with irriſion; and has for its objects the abſurdities and | 


misfortunes of mankind. | The latter, however, are very 


. improperly objects of ridicule, whoſe province ſhould | 


extend only to the careleſſneſs, ineonſtancy, humour, 
affection, impertinence, and in ſhort all the leſſer follies 
and imperfections of mankind. Such are generally the 


ſubjects of Horace's Satires; and Dr. More obſerves, | 


that irrifion, which is the parent of ridicule, was the ori- 
ginal of ſatire. | WEE OK. a | 
See COMEDY. | | 


Antiquity, was a building erected at Rome, about two 
thouſand paces beyond the gate Capena, in memory of 


the flight of Hannibal from the Hege of the city, on ac- | 
count of the ruin and tempeſt that befel him on that | 
occaſion. The Romans, in ridicule of his flight, built | 


and conſecrated this chaple. 


RIDING, a corruption of RI THIN G, a diviſion of York- | 
ſhire, whereof there are three; viz. the Eaſt-riding, | 


MWeſt-riding, and North-riding. | 


In indictments, in that county, it is neceſſary that the | 
_ .. town and riding be expreſſed. Sec REGISTER. 1 

Rip xd academy. See ACADEMY and Mx EK. 
An academy for riding was founded, in this country, by | 


king William III. See Ripe. 


IDING armed, with dangerous and unlawful weapons, is 
an offence at common law. 4 Inſt. 160. By the ſtatute | 

2 Edw. III. cap. 3. none ſhall ride armed by night or day | 
to the terror of the people; or come with force and 
arms before the king's juſtices, &c. doing their. oſſice, 


upon pain to forfeit their armour, and ſuffer impriſon- 
ment at the king's pleaſure : and a fine may be ſet upon 
them by the juſtices, by 20 Ric. II. cap. 1. And no per- 
lon can excuſe the riding-armed, in public, by alleging 
that he wears armour for his defence againſt an aſſault; 
but men, may wear common arms, according. to their 


vities armed agreeable to their, characters: alſo perſons may 
| not. nde or go armed to take felons, ſuppreſs riots, execute 
ridge. 4 5 king's proceſs, &c. 3 Inſt. 162. 111 | 
med MIDING caſt, in Huſbandry,” a term uſed by the farmers 
e In 


b and 
then 


bor a, particular method of ſowing their 2 by 


making two caſts upon the ground at the ſame time.— 


his is not much uſed, Put it is a quicker way than the 
5 8 8 | 


hereby the bullet received a much greater impulſion than 


greaſed it well, they lay it on the mouth of the piece, 
_ and ram it down with an iron rammer, hollow at the 


end; the ſoftneſs of the lead giving way to the violence 
with which the bullet is impelled, that zone of tbe bul- 


let, which is contiguous to the piece, varies its circular 


form, and acquires the ſhape of the inſide of the barrel, 


ſo that it becomes the part of a male ſcrew, exactly fit- 


ting the indents of the ie. And hence it happens that, 


when the piece is fired, that indented zone of the bullet 


follows the ſweep of the rifles, and thereby, beſides its 
progreſſive motion, acquires a circular motion round the 
axis of the piece, which motion will be continued to the 


bullet after its ſeparation from the piece; by which 


means a bullet difgharged from a rifled barrel is conſtant- 
ly made to whirl round an axis, which is coincident with 
the line of its flight. And hence it follows, that the re- 
ſiſtance on the foremoſt ſurface of the bullet is equally 


. diſtributed round the pole of its circular motion, and acts 
: with an. equal effort on every fide of the line of direction, 
ſo that this reſiſtance can produce no deviation from that 


line: and if, by the caſual irregularity of the foremoſt 


| ſurface of the bullet, or by any other accident, the reſiſt- 
ance ſhould be ſtronger on one ſide of the pole of the 


circular motion than on the other; yet, as the place 


Where this greater reſiſtance acts mult perpetually ſhift its 
poſition round the line, in which the bullet flies, the de- 
flection, which this inequality would occaſion, if it acted 
conſtantly with the ſame given tendency, is now conti- 
nually rectified by the various and contrary tendencies of 


that diſturbing force, during the courſe of one revolu- 
tion; ſo that the ball will always go right ſorewards, and 
thus that defſection or deviation, already taken notice of 


under the article PROJECTILE, will be prevented. 


This may be explained by the motion of an arrow); for if 


an arrow that is not feathered be ſhot from a bow, its 
motion will be very irregular ; but when the feathers of 
the arrow are properly arranged in a ſpiral form, fo as to 


make the arrow ſpin round its axis, it will always fly 
ſtraight forward. Upon the ſame principle every ſchool- 

boy finds himſelf under the neceſſity of making his ſhut- 
tlecock ſpin, before he can depend is the truth of its 
flight. Mr. Robins obſerves, that the actual motions of 


| bullets diſcharged from rifled pieces correfpond very well 


with theſe ſpeculations. - Although the uſe of pieces of 


; | this kind hath long prevailed in Europe, particularly in 
quality and the faſhion, and have attendants with them 


Germany .and Switzerland, the advantages reſulting 


from them have been very imperfectly underſtood, and, 


as Mr. Robins obſerves, unaccountably miſrepreſented. 
The three following reaſons have-been conſtantly alleged 
in favour of this conſtruction: either that the inflamma- 


tion of the powder was greater by the reſiſtance which 


the bullet thus forced into the barrel gave it, and that 
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of its circular and revolving motion, did, as it were, 


ſolid ſubſtances, and penetrated much deeper into them, 


| ous writer, juſt mentioned, ſatisfied himſelf by numbers 
of experiments made with rifled barrels of various ſizes, 


pieces; but that the advantage of their conſtruction re- 


| foremoſt during, the whole courſe of its flight, which 


to half a mile, and perhaps conſiderably more, in a ſi- 


_ eſpecially thoſe of the larger ſort, which are uſed for 


rel with it; by which means the leather or fuſtian in- 
dloſes the lower half of the bullet, and by its interpoſi- | 
tion between the bullet and the rifes, prevents the lead | 
from being cut by them. But in thoſe barrels, where 
this method is practiſed, the ies are generally ſhallow, 
and the bullet ought not to be too large. The r:fe-bar- 
. rels, which have been made in England, where they are 


| gle. of elevation, or the curvature of the bullet's track 


Which it ,whirls will cauſe irregularities, which will of- 
ten produce conſiderable deflections. Accordingly, he 


not to ſhift its poſition, the more violent and accurate its 
flight will be. And to render them in this reſpect ſtill | 
more complete, the ſweep of the rifles ſhould be in 
each part exactly parallel to each other: for then, af- 
ter the bullet is once put in motion, it will ſlide out of 
the barrel without any ſhake, and with a much ſmaller 
. degree of friction than if the threads of the riſles have 
not all of them the ſame degree of incurvation. The 
Foreigners are ſo exact in this article, that they try their 
pieces, with a view to this particular, in the following 
manner: they firſt pour melted lead into them, and let- 
ting it cool, they procure a leaden cylinder of perhaps 

_ two or three diameters in length, exactly fitted to one 
part of the Inſide of the piece; then if this leaden cy- 
— being gently pufhed by the rammer, will paſs | 
4 barrel to the other, without any 
ſenſible ſtrain or effort, they pronounce the piece per- 
fect, but if it any where ſticks or moves hard, they 
eſteem it defective. In ſome late experiments made in 
Scotland with rifle field-pieces, caſt at Carron, leaden 


can be uſed. only with leaden bullets, and conſequently 


It would have done from the fame quantity of powder in | 
a common piece; or that the bullet, by the compounding. 


bore the air, and thereby flew to a much greater diſtance, 
than it would otherwiſe have done; or that, by the fame 
boring motion, it made its way much eaſter throu h all 


than if diſcharged in the common manner. The ingeni- 


that none of theſe reaſons hold true in the uſe of ſuch 


ſults from its preventing the deflection of the ball, as we 
have above repreſented it. And that it produced this 
effect he found by obſerving, that the ſame hemiſphere 
of the bullet which lies foremoft in the piece, continued 


was almoſt ſteady for about a mile and a half, whereas 
the deviation with a common piece would often amount 


milar trial. | | 042 
In Germany and Switzerland, an improvement is made 
to the method, already recited, of charging theſe pieces; 


TOY at great diſtances. This is done by cutting a 
piece of very thin leather, or of thin fuſtian, in a circu- 


lar ſhape, ſomewhat larger than the bore of the barrel. | 
This circular piece being greaſed on one fide is laid upon | 


the muzzle with its greaſy parts downwards, and the 
bullet being placed upon it, is then forced down the bar- 


not very common, are contrived to be charged at the 


| breech, the piece being, for this purpoſe, made larger 
there than in any other part. The powder and bullet | 
are put in through the fide of the barrel by an opening, 


which, when the piece is loaded, is filled up with a 
ſcrew. By this means, when the piece is fired, the bul- 


let is forced through the rifles, and acquires the ſame | 
ſpiral motion as in the former kind of pieces. Some 
barrels ſcrew off at the breech, for the convenience of 
charging them. With a to the defects of theſe 


rifled pieces, Mr. Robins obſerves, that if either the an- 


through the air be great, the inclination of the axis round 


propoſes to make uſe of bullets of an egg- like form, in- 


ö ſtead of ſpherical ones, and to fire them with their broad 
ends foremoſt, that thus their longer axes may be always 


carried, by their centres of gravity, into the lines of their 
flight. 0 


for the eaſier the bullet moves in the piece, ſuppoſing it 


from one end of 


balls with protuberances or knobs caſt upon them, ſo as 


ecxactly to fit the rifles, were made uſe of; and thus the 
-- rifles are exactly filled, whilſt the bullets themſelves are 
not prevented from being eaſily ſent home in the pieces. 


From : the nature of irifled pieces it is evident, that they 


cannot be adapted, without ſome new contrivance, to 


the adjuſting of the motions of either ſhells or cannon- | 


| pon the whole he concludes, that whatever 
tends to diminiſh the friction of theſe pieces, tends, at 
the ſame time, to render them more complete; and con- 
ſequently the leſs the r:fes are indented, the better they 
are, provided that they are juſt ſufficient to keep the bul- 
let from turning round in the piece. Beſides, the bullet | 
ought to be no larger than to be juſt preſſed by the ies, 


* 


RIG 


bullets. Mr. Robins cloſes his account of theſe pieeeg 
with predicting, that whatever ſtate ſhall thoroughly 
comprehend the nature and advantages of rifed barrel 
ieces, and having facilitated and completed their con. 
ſtruction, ſhall introduce into their armies the general 
uſe of them, with a dexterity in the management of 
them, they will by this means acquire a ſuperiority, 
which will almoſt equal any thing that has been done, at 
any time, by the particular excellence of any one kind 
of arms, and will perhaps fall but little ſhort of the 
wonderful effects, which hiſtories relate to have been for. 
merly produced by the firſt inventors of fire-arms. See 
his Difcourſe on the Nature and Advantage of Rif. 
barrel Pieces in his Tracts, vol. i. p. 328, &. 
RIFTS, in Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, ariſing from cor. 
ruption lodged in the palate of the mouth” 


IRIG. See RiDGLING. 


RIGADOON, a kind of briſk and gay dance, borrowed 
originally from Provence, and performed in figure by a 
man and a woman. ET 5 
The word is formed from the French, rigadon, which 
ſignifies the fame. \ „ 5 
RIGAL, in Mufic. See Ricorr. | 
RIGEL, in Aftronomy. See REGEL. © pol 
RIGGING f a ip includes her whole eordage ; or all 
the ropes employed to ſupport the maſts, and ro extend 
or reduce the fails, or arrange them to the diſpoſition of 
the wind. The former, which are ufed to ſuſtain the 
maſts, remain uſually- in a fixed poſition, and are called 
/anding rigging ; fucharethe ſhrouds, tays,andback-ftays. 
The latter, whoſe office is to manage the ſails, by con- 
municating with various blocks or pullies, fituated in 
different places of the maſts, yards, ſhrouds, &c. are 
comprehended under the general term running rigeing; 
ſuch are the braces, ſheets, halliards, clue-lines, brails, 
&c. See Tab. Ship. fie. 1. | 5 
A ſhip is ſaid to be well rigged, when all her ropes are of 
their fit ſize in proportion to her burden. She is ſaid 
to be over-rigged, when her ropes are too big for her; 
which wrongs her much in her failing, and is apt to 
make her heel. be . | CPS: 
R1GGING out à boom is the operation of running out a pole, 
upon the end of a yard or bowſprit, to extend the foot 
of a fail. Theſe booms are confined in thoſe places by 
double rings, formed like a figure of 8, one part of 
which is faſtened to the reſpective yard-arm, or bowſyrit- 
end, and the other receives the boom, which is occaſion- 
ally rigged out, or drawn in through it. The rings 
| uſed in this ſervice are termed boom-irons. Falconer. 
RIC INC, ſerving the. See MaLLE T. | 
RIGHT, in Geometry, ſomething that lies evenly, with- 
out inclining or bending one way or another.” 5 
Thus a right line is that whoſe ſeveral points all tend the 
ſame way. TE oy e 
In this ſenſe, right ſignifies as much as fraight, and ſtands 
oppoſed to curved or crooked. OO RL TN Hang 
RIGHT angle. See ANGLE. 3 
In this ſenſe, the word right ſtands oppoſed to eblique. 
RIGHT- angled is underſtood of a figure, when its ſides are 
hp angles, or ſtand perpendicularly one upon an- 
other. | | 
This ſometimes holds in all the angles of the figure, as 
in ſquares and rectangles; ſometimes only in part, as 
, / OE nt, 
RIGHT cone. See CoNnE. Wa 
RiGHT-lined angle. See ANGLE, 
RIGHT ine. See SINE. | e | 
The word here ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed to veERsED. 
R1iGHT /phere is that where the equator cuts the horizon 
at right angles: or, that whetein the poles are in the ho- 
rizon, and the equator is in the zenith, 3 
Such is the poſition of the ſphere with regard to thoſe 
who live directly under the equator. The conſequences 
hereof are, that they have no latitude, nor elevation of 
the pole. They can ſee nearly both poles of the world; 
all the ſtars riſe, culminate, and ſet, with them; and the 
ſun always riſes and deſcends at right angles to their 
horizon, and makes their days and nights equal. 


In a right ſphere the horizon is a meridian; and, if the 

phos be ſuppoſed to revolve, all the meridians ſucceſ- 
vely become horizons, one after another. 

RIGHT aſcenſion. See ASCENSION. © 

RiGHT aſcenſion, angle of. See ANGLE. 

RICH aſcenſion, parallax of. See PARALLAx. 

Ric H r deſcenſion. See DESCENS1ON, 

RIGHT deſcenſion, parallax of. See PARALLAx. 
RICH. ſailing is when a voyage is performed on ſome one 
of the four cardinal points. 8 | 
If a ſhip ſail under the meridian, that is, on the north or 
ſouth points, ſhe varies not in longitude at all, but on! 
changes the latitude, and that juſt ſo much as the num- 


7 


ber of degrees ſhe has run. if 


chip {ail under the equindctial upon the very eaſt or 
2 ſhe alters not her latitude at all; tie only 
changes the longitude, and that juſt ſo much as the 
number of degrees ſhe has run. 1 | 
If the ſail directly eaſt or weſt, under any parallel, ſhe 
there alſo altereth tiot her latitude, but only the longi- 
tude; yet that not according to the nutnber of degrees of 
the .great circle ſhe hath ſailed in, as under the equi- 
noctial, but more according as the parallel is remoter | 
from the equinoctial towards the pole: For the leſs any 
parallel is, the greater is the difference of longitude. 
Riga circle, in the Stercographical Projeftion of the Sphere; 
is a circle at right angles to the plane of projection, or 
that which paſſes through the eye. See PROJIECTION. 
Ricur, redtum, in Logic and Ethics. S l | 
tn this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſetl to wrong, er- 
-pneous, falſe, &c. 5 | 
11 Law, ſignifies not only a property, for 
which a writ of right lies, but alſo any title or claim; 
either by virtue of a condition, mortgage, or the like, for 
which no action is given by law, but only an entry. 
Buch are jus proprietatis, a right of PRo PEK TY]; jus p0/- 
ſeſſionis, a right of eos$ESSTON 3 and jus proprietatis et 
paſſeſſeonis, a right both of property and poſſeſſion. 
This laſt was formerly called jus duplicatum. As, if a 
man be difleiſed of an acre of land, the diſſeiſee has jus 
proprictatis 3 the dificifor hath jus Pale ſonis; and, if the 
difleiſee releaſe to the diſſciſor, he hath jus proprietatrs| 
et poſſeſſronts. See Jus. 3 ule 
R1cur, hereditary. See HEREDITARY. 
RicHTr, petition of, See PETITION. 
RicuT, pretenſed. See PRETENSED: :D 
RiGaT of reformation. SeEREFORMATION: 
RIGHT, writ of. See Wulf and REcT0. 
RiGKT in court. Set RECTUS in chria. 
RicaT dftitlation. See DisTILLATION x. 
RIGHT the elm, a ſea-phraſe, ordering to replace the helm 
even with the middle of the ſhip, after it has wheeled 
her to the right or left, as much as appeared neceſfary. 
RIGH'TING, in Sea Language, denotes alſo the act of re- 
{toring a ſhip to her upright poſition, after ſhe has been 
| laid on a carcen. This is generally the natural effect of 
caſting looſe the careening pullies, by which ſhe had 
been drawn down. But it is ſometimes neceſſary to ap- 
ply mechanical powers to r:zht the ſhip in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation; and the principal of theſe art the KELIEVING= 
tackles. OR | : | 
A ſhip is alſo ſaid to right at ſea, when ſhe riſes with 
her maſts erected, after having been preſt down on one 
ſide by the effort of her ſails, of a heavy ſquall of wind. 
*- "Falconer; - ---- -.. 5 „ in, 
RIGHTS, 4: of, in Law, is a declaration, delivered by 
the lords and commons to the priftce and princeſs of 
Orange, 13 February, 1688 ; and afterwards enacted in 
parliament, when they became king and queen. This 
declaration ſets forth, that king James II. did, by the 
aſſiſtance of divers evil counſellors, endeavour to ſubvert 
the laws and liberties of this kingdom, by exerciſing a | 
power of diſpenſing with and ſuſpending of laws; by 
levying money for the uſe of the as by pretence of 
prerogative, without conſent of parliament ; by proſc- 
cuting thoſe who petitioned the king, and diſcourafting 


e 


z 


members to ſerve in parliament ; by vioteat proſecutions 
in the court of king's bench ; and cauſing partial and | 
corrupt jurors to be returned on trials, exceſſive bail to 
| be taken, exceſſive ſines to be impoſed, and cruel puniſh- | 
ments inflicted; all which were, declared to be illegal. 


And they do claim, demand, and infiſt upon, alt and 
fingular the premiſes, as their undoubted rights and liber-| 
ties.” And the act of parliament itſelf (1 W. & M. tat. 
2. cap. 2.) recognizes © all and fingular the rights and 
 Iibertivg aferres 
the true, ancient 
of this kingdom?” 
RIGID marble. See MARBLE. 
RIGIDITY, among Philoſophers, 
that kind of hardneſs 
indentation of the co 
other, | 


„and indubitable rights of the people 


a brittle HaRDNESs ; or 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual | 
mponent particles within orte an- 
 Rigidity is oppoſed to ductility, malleability, &c. 
Rickey See REGLET., * RIES 
RIGOLL 

wx of ſeveral ſticks bound together, only ſeparated b 

deads, 
with a ball at the end of a ſtick. ... 


Such is the account which Grſſineau 
rument, 


Skinner, u 
tepreſents it as a clavichord, 


pon the authority of an old Engliſh 1 


| — 


RIGOURISTS, in Ecclefaſtica! Hiſlety. 8 
RILL, or RivuLET. See RIve S. 
RIM, in à wat 


RIMA literally denotes a 


RI MA is alſo uſed for a narrow aperture bf a fall covit 


RIME, in Poetry. See RTE. 
RINÆUS muſculus, the name of a 


petitions ; by raiſing and keeping a ſtanding army, in| 
time of peace; by violating the freedom of election of | 


And the declafation concludes in theſe remarkable words, | 


and claimed in the ſaid declaration to be | 


R 


or REGAL Ss; a kind of muſical inſtrumetit, con- 
It makes a tolerable harmony, being well ſtruck | 


* | * | 
gives of this in- 


* 9 
N 


his opinion on the nature of the office of 


the 
tuner of the rega/s, who ſtill ſubſiſts in the eſtabliſh< 
ment of the king's chapel at St. James's, and whoſe buſis 
nels is to keep the organ of the chapel royal in tune 
and not knowing that ſuch wind inſtruments as the or- 


* 
- 


foundin 


gan need frequent tuning; as well as the clavichord and 
other ſtringed inſtruments. 85 5 
Sir Henry Spelman derives the word rigol from the Ita- 
han vigabello; a muſical inſtrument, anciently uſed in 
churches inſtead of the organ. . | 
Walther, in his deſcription of the regal, makes it to be 
a reed-work in an organ, with metal. and alſo woodert 
pipes, and bellows, adapted to it. And he adds, that the 
name of it is ſuppoſed to be owing to its having been 
reſented by the inventor to ſome king. | | 
rom an account of the regal, uſed iti Germany, and 
other parts of Europe, it appears to conſiſt of pipes and 
=_ on dne ſide, and the belloivs and wind-theſt on the _ 
other. a q . 
We may add, that lord Bacon (Nat. Hit. cent. ii. $ 102.) 
diſtinguiſhes between the regal and organ; in a manner 


. which ſhews them to be inſtruments of the ſame claſs! 
Upon the whole there is reaſoii to conclude; that the 


f, 


regal, or rig 


ol, was a pneumatic; and not a ſtringed in- 
ſtrument. ng | 55 


Nierſennus relates that the Flemings invented an inſtru- 
ment, les regales de bois, conſiſting of ſeventeen cylin- 


drical pieces of wood, decreaſing gradually in length, {6 
as to produce a ſucceſſion of tones and ſemitones in the 
diatonic ſeries, which had keys, and was played on as a 
ſpinnet; the hint of which; he ſays, was taken from an 


_ Inſtrument in uſe among the Turks, conſiſting of twelve 
wooden cylinders, of different lengths, ſtrung together; 


which, being ſuſpended, and ſtruck with a ſtick, having 
a ball at the end, produced muſic. Hadwkins's Hift: 
Muſ. vol. ii. p. 449 EW Ad Th gn 

IGOR, in Metlicine, a convulſive ſhudderin 


cold, an ague-fit, or other diſorder, _ 


g from ſevere 
ee JANSENISM: 


ch or clock, the circumfereree of circtlat 
IIC ee e 
fiffeire or chink. See Friss URE,; 
e ST PRI Te. 
Hence, it is, applied to ſeveral parts of the body, that 
bear a reſemblance thereto: as rima pudendi, fiſſura mag- 
na, the ſame with vulva; and rima laryngis, the aper- 
ture of the larynx, called the g/octis. ** 
under the fornix, opening into the infundibulum; called 
alſo the third ventricle of the brains e 
| muſcle mentioned by 
Douglas, which he alſo calls naſalis. It ariſes fleſhy. 
from the extremity of the os naſi, and adjacent parts of 
the os maxillare, and is inſerte into all th 
of the ale. 19525 1 „ Ep 
Its uſe is to open and dilate the noſtril, by pulling that 
part outwards. N LR | 
RINAR, a word 
any thing. 
RIND, the iFin o 


uſed by the chemiſts to expreſs filings of . 


f any fruit that may be cut off, cr pared. 
The outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet with prickles, is par- 
ticularly called the urchin-like rind. „ 
RiND is alſo uſed for the inner bark 
ſoft, whitiſh, 
the wood. „ A 5 
Through this it is that the ſap has been ſuppoſed to re- 
turn from the extremities of the branches to the root: 
the veffels hereof are by ſome alſo: ſuppoſed fo do the, 
office of arteries z whence Mr. Bradley calls them arterial 
. veſſels. Sce PLANTS. . | 
R1ND, gra, 


| | f trees; or that 
juicy ſubſtance; adhering immediately to 


ting in the. See ENGRAFTING:  . ', 
RINEUS marinus, a name given by ſome botanical writers 
to the crithmum, or ſamphite, a ſea plant, aſed as a 

ickle.: -- ny OE 2 
ING, anniilus, a little moveable, put on the finger; ei? 
ther by way of ceremony, or of ornament. . NEE 
The biſhdp's ring makes a part of the pontifical appara- 
tus; and is eſteemed a pledge of the ſpiritual marriage 
between the biſhop and his church. TT 81 
The epiſcopal ring is of a very ancient fanding: The 
fourth council of Toledo, held in 633, appoints, that a 
biſhop condemned by one council, and found afterwards 
innocent by a ſecond, ſhalt be reſtored, by giving him 
the ring, ſtaff, &c. 5 | 
From biſhops, the cuſton of the rin 


has paffed to Gra 


cardinalitii. — SN 5 197 80 
Rix cs, origin of. Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap. 1. obſerves, that 
we are in the dark as to the perſon who firſt invented, or 


| or CLARICORD; poſſib 
Vor. IV. No 307. | | 


"} 


wore the ing; becauſe what is {aid of Prometheus, ad 


 Cartilages | 


dinals, who are to pay a very great ſum, pro jure annuli | 


ale of Midas's ring, are fables. The firſt people among 
whom we find the ring in uſe, are the Hebrews, Gen. 
xxxviii. where Judah, Jacob's ſon, gives Tamar bis ring 
or ſignet, as a pledge of his promiſe; but the ring ap- 
ears to have been in uſe at the ſame time among the 
yptians, from Gen. xli. where Pharaoh puts his ring 
upon Joſeph's hand as a mark of the power he gave him. 
And in the firſt book of Kings, chap. xxi. Jezebel ſeals 
the warrant ſhe ſent for the killing of Naboth, with the 
king's ring. 
The ancient 


" 


Chaldeans, Babylonians, Perſians, and 


Greeks, had likewiſe the uſe of the ring; as appears | 


from ſeveral pafſages in Scripture, and from 1 
Curtius, who tells us, that Alexander ſealed the letters 
he wrote into Europe, with his own ſeal; and thoſe in 
Aſia with Darius's ring. 8 | 
The Perſians will haye Guiamſchild, the fourth king of 
the firſt race, to have firſt introduced the ring, for ſcal- 
ing his letters and other acts. The Greeks, Pliny thinks, 
knew nothing of the ring in the time of the Trojan war; 
the reaſon he gives is, that we find no mention thereof 


in Homer, but that when letters, &c. were to be ſent | 


away, they were tied up, and the ſtrings knotted. _ 
The Sabines had rings in Romulus's time; and it is to 


them, probably, the practice firſt came from the Greeks; 


and from them that it paſſed to the Romans, though it 
was ſome time before it got footing there. Pliny cannot 
learn which of the kings of Rome firſt adopted it; but 
there are no figns of it in any of their ſtatues, before 
thoſe of Numa, and Servius Tallius. He adds, that it 
was alſo in uſe among the ancient Gauls and Britons. 


. RinGs, matter of ancient. There were ſome of one ſingle 


metal, and others of a mixture, or two. For the iron 
and ſilver were frequently gilt; or at leaſt the gold part 
was fixed within the iron, as appears from Artemidorus, 
lib. ii. cap. 5. The Romans were contented with iron 


rings a long time; and Pliny aſſures us, that Marius firſt | 


wore a gold one in his third conſulate, which was in the 
year of Rome 650. Sometimes the ring was iron, and 
the ſeal gold ; ſometimes it was hollow, and ſometimes 
_ ſolid; ſometimes the ſtone was engraven, and ſometimes 

plain; and the graving ſometimes was in relievo, and 
ſometimes in creux : the laſt were called gemmæ efype; 
the former gemmæ ſculptura prominente. | 


 RiNG, the manner of wearing the, has been various. From 

Jeremiah, chap. xxil. it appears, that the Hebrews wore | 
it on their right hand. Among the Romans, before they | 
'came to be adorned with ſtones, and while the graving | 


was yet on the metal itſelf, every one wore them at plea- 
ſure, on what hand and finger he pleaſed. When ſtones 
came to be added, they wore them altogether on the left 


hand; and it would have been held an exceſſive foppery | 


to have put them on the right. _ 


Pliny ſays, they were at firſt worn on the fourth finger, 


then on the ſecond or index; then on the little finger; 


and at laſt on all the fingers, excepting the middle one. 


| The Greeks wore them altogether on the fourth 1 of 


the left hand, as we are informed by Aul. Gellius, lib. x. 
and the reaſon he gives for it is, that having found from 
anatomp, that this finger had a little nerve that went 
ſtraight to the heart, they eſteemed it the moſt honour- 

able, by reaſon of this communication with that noble 

part. PI 
GY the ring on the middle finger. 


At firſt they only wore a ſingle rizg, then one on each | 
lnger, and at length ſeveral on each finger. Martial, 


lib. xi. epig. 60. At laſt one on each joint of each fin- 
ger. Ariſtoph. in Nub. &c. Their foppery at length 
aroſe to that pitch, that they had their weekly rings. 


ſamo}, 95 ab pane 1 , e ie. of 


winter and ſummer rings. But, of all others, Lampri- 

dius, cap. 32. obſerves, that Heliogabalus carried the 

point fartheſt, who never wore the ſame ring, or the 
ſame ſhoe, twice. | 5 


Rings have been alſo worn in the noſe, as pendants in the [ ; 
ears. Bartholin has an expreſs treatiſe, De Annulis Na- 


rium, Of Rings of the Noftrils. - St. Auguſtine aſſures 
ugs, it was in his time the faſhion of the Moors; and 


Pietro della Valle obſerves the ſame of the modern Ori- 


entals. | | 

In effect, there is no part of the body where rings have 
not been worn. Several Eaſt India travellers affirm, that 
the natives now commonly wear them on their noſe, 
lips, cheeks, and chin. Ramuſio tells us, that the ladies 
of Narſingua in the Levant, and Diodorus Siculus, lib. 


mii. that thoſe of Ethiopia uſed to adorn their lips with | 


iron rings. | | 
As to the ears, the cuſtom ſtill obtains of wearing rings 
therein, both by men and women, almoſt all over the 
world. See PrExDaxT., „„ 

The Indians, particularly the Guzzarats, have worn rings 
on their feet. And when Peter Alvarez had his firſt au- 


| 


iny ſays, the Gauls and ancient Britons wore | 


£ ps with a permanent ring; and 


RIN - 


dience of the king of Calicut, he found him all covered 
with ſtones ſet in rings, having bracelets and ring; both 
on the hands and fingers, and even on the feet and toes. 
Louis Bartome repreſents a king of Pegu as ſtill more ex. 
travagant, having rings ſet with precious ſtones on every 
toe. -" ö | 
Rixcs, 4% of: The ancients had three different kinds; the 
firſt ſerved to diſtinguiſh conditions or quality. Pliny - 
aſſures us, that the 8 at ſirſt were not allowed d 
wear the gold ring, unleſs they had been ambaſſadors at 
ſome foreign court. Nor was it. even allowed them to 
wear the gold ring which was given them in public, ex. 
cept on public occaſions; at other times they wore an 
iron one. And thoſe who had a triumph obſerved the 
ſame rules. 5 Ee RAS 
At 4 1 the ſenators and knights were allowed the com. 
mon uſe of the gold ring; but Acron on Horace, lib, ii. 
ſat. vii. obſerves, they could not do it unleſs it were given 
them by the prætor. | 2 
In after days the gold ring became the badge of the 
knights, the people wearing filver rings, and the ſlavez 
iron ones; though the gold ring was Ba nes alſo al. 
lowed the people, and Severus granted it to his common 
ſoldiers. Auguſtus allowed it to liberti or freedmen; 
and though Nero made a regulation to the contrary, yet 
it was ſoon ſet aſide. | | 7 
A ſecond kind of rings were the annuli ſbonſalitii, wed. 
_ ding-rings. Some carry the. origin of this cuſtom as far 
back as the Hebrews, on the authority of a text in Exo- 
dus xxxv. 22. Leo of Modena, however, maintains, that 
the ancient Hebrews did not uſe any nuptial ring. Sel. 
den, in his Uxor Ebraica, lib. ii. chap. xiv. owns, that 
they gave a ring in the marriage, but that it was only in 
lieu of a piece of money of the ſame value which had 
uſed to have been given before. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans did the ſame, and from them the Chriſtians took it 
up very early, as appears from Tertullian, and in ſome 
ancient liturgies, where we find the form of bleſſing the 
nuptial ring. „ | | 
The third kind of rings were thoſe uſed as ſeals, called 
cerographi or ciregraphi z an account whereof ſee under 
the article SEAL. C p be 
Richard biſhop of Saliſbury, in his Conſtitutions, anno 
1217, forbids the putting of ru/>-rings, or any the like 
matter, on women's fingers, in order to the debauching 
them more readily z and he inſinuates the reaſon of his 
prohibition, that there were ſome people weak enough to 
believe, that what was thus done in jeſt was a real mar- 
riage. 2 | | 
De Breveil, in his Antiquities of Paris, ſays, it was an 
ancient cuſtom to uſe a ruh ring in the nuptials of ſuch | 
as had had an affair together before their marriage. 
RING, in Angling, an 'e Ia intended to free the hook, 
when accidentally entangled among weeds. See ANc- 
"LING... -- 5 | 
RiNG, in Aftronomy. The ring of Saturn is a thin, broad, 
opake, circular arch, encompaſſing the body of that pla- 
net, like the horizon of an artificial globe, without touch- 
ing it, and appearing double, when ſeen through a good 
teleſcope. „ 
The diſcovery hereof is owing to M. Huygens, who, al. 
ter frequent obſervation of Saturn, perceived two lucid 
a or AN, ariſing out from the body in a right 
line. TITS . 
Hence, as in ſubſequent obſervations he always found the 
ſame appearance, he concluded that Saturn was encom- 
accordingly produced 


— 
o 


is new ſyſtem of Saturn in 1659. 8 
However, Galilæo firſt diſcovered that the figure of 8 a- 
turn was not round. Huygens makes the ſpace between 

the globe of Saturn and the ring equal to, or rather big- 
ter than, the breadth of the ring ; and the greateſt dia- 
meter of the ring, in proportion to that of the globe, a 
9 to 4. But Mr. Pound, by an excellent micrometer ap- 
plied to the Huygenian glaſs of 123 feet, determined tlis 
proportion, more exactly, to be as 7 to 3. eee 
The plane of the ring is inclined to the plane of the cclip- 
tic in an angle of thirty degrees, and it is about twent). 
one thouſand miles in * th, which is alſo its diſtance 
from Saturn on all ſides. The ring, probably, turn 
about its axis; becauſe, when it is almoſt edgewiſe to us, 
it appears ſomewhat thicker on one fide of the plane 
than on the other; and the thickeſt edge has been (ec! 
on different ſides at different times. The ſun ſhines al 
moſt fifteen of our years together on one ſide of Saturn? 
ring without ſetting, and as long on the other in its turn 
ſo that the ring is viſible to the inhabitants of that planet 
for almoſt fifteen of our years, and as long inviſible, 9 
turns, if its axis has-no inclination to its ring; but! # 
axis of the planet be inclined to the ring, e. gr. abo 
thirty degrees, the ring will appear and diſappear once 
a 


every natural day to all the inhabitants within _ _ 


R I N | 


Fe ſun in a Saturnian day. Moreover, if Saturn's axis 
be ſo inclined to his ring, it is perpendicular to his or- 
bit; and thereby the inconvenience of different ſeaſons 
to that planet is avoided. | 5 | 
This ring, ſeen from Saturn, appears like a large lumi- 
nous arch in the heavens, as if it did not belong to the 

lanet. When we ſee the ring moſt open, its ſhadow 
upon the planet is broadeſt ; and from that time the ſha- 
dow grows narrower, as the ring appears to do to us; 
until, by Saturn's annual motion, the ſun comes to the 


lane 0 0 . - ” 
[an directed towards us, becomes inviſible, on account 


its thinneſs. | | 
Se dean of Saturn's ring are illuſtrated 
view of fig. 22. Tab. Aſtronomy. Let 5 be the 
ABCDEFGH Saturn's orbit, and IKLMNO the 
earth's orbit. Both Saturn and the earth move accord- 
ing to the order of the letters; and when Saturn is at A, 


ſeen from the earth as if he had loſt his ring, let the 
earth be in any part of its orbit whatever, except be- 
tween N and O; for whilſt it deſcribes that ſpace, Sa- 
turn is apparently ſo near the ſun as to be hid in his 


more and more open to the earth; at C the ring appears 
moſt open of all; and ſeems to pow narrower and nar- 
_ rower as Saturn goes from C to 


tible; and Saturn appears again as if he had loſt his ring. 
But as he goes from E to G, his ring opens more and 
more to our view on the under fide 5 and ſeems juſt as 
open at G as it was at C; and may be ſeen in the night- 
time from the earth in any part of its orbit; except about 


Saturn goes from G to A, his ring turns more and more 


on the upper fide of his ring, and the under fide is dark; 
and whilſt he goes from E to A, the ſun ſhines on the 
under ſide of his ring, and the upper fide is dark. The 
ring diſappears twice in every annual revolution of Sa- 
turn, viz. when he is in the 19th degree of Piſces and 
of Virgo, and when Saturn is in the middle between 
theſe points, or in the 19th degree either of Gemini or 
of Sagittarius, his ring appears moſt open to us; and 
then its longeſt diameter is to its ſhorteſt, as 9 to 4. 
_ Ferguſoi's Aſtr. ſect. 204. VVV 
Kepler, in his Epitom. Aſtron. Copern. and after him 
Dr. Halley, in his Enquiry into the Cauſes of the Vari- 
ation of the Needle, Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 195. fuppoſe our 
earth may be compoſed of ſeveral cruſts or ſhells, one 
within another, and concentric to each other, If this 
be the caſe, it is poſſible the ring of Saturn may be the 
fragment or remaining ruin of his formerly exterior ſhell, 
the reſt of which is broken or fallen down upon the body 
of the planet. TSS | 

R 


for taking the altitudes of the ſun, &c. 


divided in the inner concave ſurface. 


make a ſpot among the degrees, which marks the altitude 
required. | | | 


diviſions are here larger than on the aſtrolabe. 
RIC is alſo uſed for the ſound or tone of a BELT. 


the lower claſs of people, is a very curious exerciſe, As 


producing of a ſound by a ſtroke of the clapper againſt 
the ſide of the bell, the 


| Wheel and rope, is elevated to a perpendicular; in its 
motion to this ſituation, the clapper ſtrikes forcibly on 
one fide, and in its return downwards, on the other fide 
of the bel}, producing at each ſtroke a ſound. The muſic 
of bells is altogether melody; but the pleaſure ariſing 
_ om it conſiſts in the variety of interchanges, and the 
Larious ſucceſſion and general 
ſonances in the ſounds produced, 
The practice of 
culiar to this country, which for this reaſon is called the 
ringing land; but the antiquity of it is not eaſiſy aſcer- 


particularly one known by the name of the College 


4 of the equator, on both ſides, frequently ecliphing 


the ring, or even with its edge; which, being 
by al 
fra, 

his ring is turned edgewiſe to the ſun 8, and he is then | 


beams. As Saturn goes from A to C, his ring appears 


, and when he comes | 
to E, the ring is again turned edgewiſe both to the ſun 
and earth; and as neither of its fides is illuminated, it is 
inviſible to us, becauſe its edge is too thin to be percep- 


M, when the ſun hides the planet from our view. As 


edgewiſe to us, and, therefore, it ſeems to grow nar- 
rower and narrower; and at A it diſappears as before. | 
| Hence, while Saturn goes from A to E, the fun ſhines 


\ 


ING is alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed in navigation | 
It is uſnally of braſs, about nine inches diameter, ſuſ- 
pended by a little ſwivel, 45® from the point whereof is 
a perforation, which is the centre of a quadrant of 90% 
Io uſe it, they hold it up by the ſwivel, and turn it to | 

the ſun, till the ſun-beams, falling through the hole, | 


This inſtrument is preferred to the aſtrolabe, becauſe "0 £ 


The ringing of bells, though now a recreation chiefly of | 
for the tolling of a bell, this is nothing more than the | 


s Il itſelf being in a pendant po- 
ſition, and at reſt, In ringing, the bell, by means of a 


predominance of the con- 


ringing bells in change is ſaid to be pe- | 


tamed. There are in London ſeveral ſocictics of ringers, 


| | 
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Youths. Merſennus has ſaid nothing of the ringing of 
bells in changes; and Kircher has only calculated the 
poſſible combinations ariſing from a given number. See 
ALTER NATIONS. wo | 
In England the practice of ringing is reduced to a ſci- 
ence; and peals have been compoſed which bear the 
names of the inventors. Some of the moſt celebrated 
ang now known were compoſed about fifty years ago, 
y Mr. Patrick, ſo well known as the maker of barome- 
ters, 715 r | | oh 
For the method of ringing in the Low Countries, ſee 
CaRILLONS. ; | | 
Rixcs of colours, in Optics, 3 phenomenon firſt obſerved 
in thin plates of various ſubſtances, by Mr. Boyle, and 
Dr. Hooke, but afterwards more fully explained. by Sir 
Iſaac Newton. Mr. Boyle having exhibited a variety of 
colours in colourleſs liquors, by ſhaking them till they 
roſe in bubbles, as well as in bubbles of ſoap and water, 
and alſo in turpentine, procured glaſs blown ſo thin as to 
exhibit ſimilar colours; and he obſerves, that a feather 
of a proper ſhape and ſize, and alſo a black ribband, held 


at a proper diſtance between his eye and the ſun, ſhewed 


a variety of little rainbows, as he calls them, with very 
vivid colours. Boyle's Works by Shaw, vol. ii. p. 70. 
Dr. Hooke, about nine years after the publication of Mr, 
Boyle's Treatiſe on Colours, exhibited the coloured bub- 
ble of ſoap and water, and obſerved, that though at firſt 
it appeared white and clear, yet as the film of water be- 
came thinner, there CET upon it all the colours of 
the rainbow. He allo deſcribed the beautiful -colours 
that appear in thin plates of Muſcovy glaſs ; which ap- 
peared, through the microſcope, to be ranged in rings 
ſurrounding the white ſpecks or flaws in them, and with 
the ſame order of colours as thoſe of the rainbow, and 
which were often repeated ten times. He alſo took two 
thin pieces of plaſs, ground plane and poliſhed, and 
putting them one upon another, preſſed them till there 
began to appear a red coloured ſpot in the middle; and 
preſſing them cloſer, he obſerved feveral rings of colours 
encompaſſing the firſt place, till, at laſt, all the colours 
diſappeared out of the middle of the circles, and the cen- 
. tral ſpot appeared white. The firſt colour that appeared 
was red, then yellow, then green, then blue, then pur- 
ple, then red again; yellow, green, blue, and purple; 
and again in the ſame order, ſo that he ſometimes count- 
ed nine or ten of theſe circles, the red immediately next 
to the purple; and the laſt colour that appeared before 
the white was blue; ſo that it began with red, and ended 
with purple. Theſe rings, he ſays, would change their. 
places, by changing the poſition of the eye, ſo that, the 
glaſſes remaining the ſame, that part which was red in 
one poſition of the eye, was blue in a ſecond, green in 
the third, &c. Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society, vol. 
11¹. 8 8 a 
Sir Iſaac Newton, having demonſtrated that every dif- 
ferent colour conſiſts of rays which have a different and 
ſpecific degree of refrangibility, and that natural bodies 
appear of this or that colour, according to their diſpoſi- 
tion to reflect this or that ſpecies of rays. (fee CoLovuR), 
purſued the hint ſuggeſted by the experiments of Pr. 
Hooke, already recited, and caſually noticed by himſelf, 
with regard to thin tranſparent ſubſtances. Upon com- 
preſſing two priſms hard together, in order to make their 


ſides touch one another, he obſerved, that in the place 


of contact they were perfectly tranſparent, which * 
peared like a dark ſpot, and when it was looked through, 
it ſeemed like a hole in that air, which was formed into 
a thin plate, by being impreſſed between the glaſſes. 
When this plate of air, by turning the priſms about 
their common axis, became fo little inclined to the inci- 
dent rays, that ſome of them began to be tranſmitted, 
there aroſe in it many ſlender arcs of colours, which in- 
creaſed, as the motion of the priſms was continued, and 
bended more and more about the tranſparent ſpot, till 
they were completed into circles, or rings, ſurrounding 
it; and afterwards they became continually more and 
more contracted. 3 | | 
By another experiment with two object glaſſes, he was 
enabled to oblerve diſtinctly the order and quality of the 
colours from the central ſpot, to a very conſiderable di- 
ſtauce. Next to the pellucid central ſpot, made by the 
contact of the glaſſes, ſucceeded blue, white, yellow, and 
red. The next circuit immediately ſurrounding theſe 
conſiſted of violet, blue, green, yellow, and red. 'The 
third circle of colours was purple, blue, green, yellow, 
and red. The fourth circle conliſted of green and red. 
All the ſucceeding colours became niore and more imper- 
fect and dilute, till, after three or four revolutions, they 
ended in perfect whiteneſs. 2 45 | 
In order to determine the thickneſs of the plate of air, 
by which he ſuppoſed the colours were produced, he 
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meaſured the diameters of the firſt ſix circles, at their 
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moſt lucid parts, and found their ſquares to be in the 
arithmetical progreſſion of the odd numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9, 113 and hence he concluded, that the intervals of 
the glaſſes at theſe circles muſt be in the ſame e gn 
fon, He alſo meaſured the diameters of the dark or 
ſaint rings between the more lucid colours, and found 
their ſquares to be in the arithmetical progreſſion of the 
even numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12; and he concluded, af- 
ter an accurate menſuration, that the thickneſs of the air 
at the darkeſt pirt of the firſt dark ring, made by per- 
pendicular rays, to be in the neareſt round numbers p35 
part of an inch, half of which, multiplied by the 1 
greſſion 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. gives the thickneſs of 
the air at the moſt luminous parts of all the brighteſt 
rings, their arithmetical means being its thickneſs at the 
darkeſt parts of all the dark ones. In examining the un- 
der fide of the thin plate, in order to obſerve what light 
was tranſmitted, he found that the central ſpot was 
white, and the order of the colours was yellowiſh red ; 
black, violet, blue, white, yellow, red; violet, blue, 
green, yellow, red, &c. but theſe colours were very faint 
and dilute, except when the light was tranſmitted very- 
obliquely through the glaſſes. hen he put water be- 
tween the glaſſes, and meaſured the rings again, he found 


the proportion of their diameters to the diameters of the | 


like circles made by air, to be about 7 to 8; ſo that the 
intervals of the glaſſes, at ſimilar circles, cauſed by wa- 
ter and air, were about 3 to 4. : 8 

When theſe rings were examined in a darkened room, by 
the coloured light of a priſm caſt on a ſheet of white 
paper, they became more diſtin, and viſible to a far 


greater number than in the open air. He ſometimes ſaw | 


more than twenty of them, whereas in the 
could not diſcern above eight or nine. 
From other curious obſervations on theſe rings, made by 
different kinds of light thrown upon them, he iuferred, 
that the thickneſſes of the air between the glaſſes, Where 
the rings are ſucceſſively made, by the limits of the ſe- 
ven colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet, in order, are one to another as the cube roots 
of the ſquares of the eight lengths of a chord, which 

ſcund the notes in an octave, /cl, la, fe, fol, la, mi, fa, 
| fil; that is, as the cube roots of the Iquares of the num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 2, 3, 3, +3, $ Theſe rings appeared of 
that priſmatic colour, with which they were illuminated; 
and by 3 the priſmatic colours immediately upon 
the glafſes, he found that the light, which fell on the 
dark ſpaces between the coloureg rings, was tranſmitted 
through the glaſſes without any change of colour. From 
this circumſtance he thought that the origin of theſe rings 
is manifeſt ; becauſe the air between the glaſſes is diſ- 


open air he 


_ poſed, according to its various thickneſs, in ſome places | 


to reflect, and in others to tranſmit the light of any par- 
ticular colour, and in the ſame place to reflect that of on 
_ colour, where it tranſmits that of another. get. 
In examining the phenomena of colours made by a den- 
ſer medium ſurrounded by a rarer, ſuch as thoſe which 
appear in plates of Muſcovy glaſs, bubbles of ſoap and | 
water, &c. the colours were found to be much more vi- 
vid than the others, which were made with a rarer me- 
dium ſurrounded by a denſer. From the preceding phe- 
nomena it is an obvious deduCtion, that the tranſparent 
parts of bodies, according to their ſeveral ſeries, reflect 
rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe of another; on | 
the ſame account that thin plates, or bubbles, reflect or 


tranſmit thoſe rays; and this Newton ſuppoſed to be the 


reaſon of all their colours. Hence alſo he has inferred, 
that the ſize of thoſe component parts of natural bodies 
that affect the light, may be conjectured by their co- 
lours. See Colo ux and REFLECTION. _ 
Sir Iſaac Newton, purſuing his diſcoveries concerning 
the colours of thin ſubſtances, found that the ſame were 


alſo produced by plates of a conſiderable thickneſs, divi- | 


| ſible into lefler thickneſſes. The rings formed in both 
caſes have the ſame origin, with this difference, that 

- thoſe of the thin plates are made by the alternate re- 
flexions and tranſmiſſions of the rays at the ſecond ſur- 
face of the plate, after one paſſage through it; but that, 
in the caſe of a glaſs ſpeculum, concave on one ſide, and 

" convex on the other, and quickſilvered over on the con- 
vex ſide, the rays go through the plate, and return be- 
fore they are alternately refſeted and tranſmitted. New- 
ton's Optics, p. d 

_ edit. vol. iv. p. 121, &c. p. 184, &c. 


'The abbe Mazeas, in his expetiments on the rings of co- | 


lours that appear in thin plates, has diſcovered ſeveral 
important circumſtances attending them, which were 


overlooked by the ſagacious Newton, and which tend to 


' invalidate his theory for explaining them. In rubbing 
the flat fide of an "ah e againſt another piece of 


flat and ſmooth glaſs, he found that they adhered very 


firmly together after this friction, and that the ſame co- 
7 | | 


69, & c. Or Newton's Opera, Horſley's 


| 


lours were exhibited between theſe plane glaſſes, which 
Newton had obſerved between the convex object ab of 


a teleſcope, and another that was plane; and that the 
colours were in proportion to their adheſion. When the 
ſurfaces of pieces of glaſs, that are tranſparent and well 
poliſhed, are equally preſſed, a reſiſtance ; will be per. 
ceived z and wherever this is felt, two or three very fine 
curve lines will be diſcovered, ſome of a pale red, and 
others of a faint green. If the friction be continued, 
the red and green lines increaſe in number at the place 
of contact; the colours being ſometimes mixed without 
any order, and ſometimes ifboſed in a regular manner; 
in which caſe the coloured lines are generally concentric 
circles, or ovals, more or leſs elongated, as the ſurfaces 
are more or leſs united. Whefi the colours are formed, 
the glaſſes adhere with conſiderable force; but if the 
glafles be ſeparated ſuddenly, the colours will appear im- 


mediately upon their being put together, withbut the 


leaſt friction. Beginning with the ſlighteſt touch, and 


_ Increaſing the preſſure by inſenſibie degrees, there firſt 


appears an oval plate of a faint red, and in the centre of 
it a ſpot of light green, which enlarges by the preſſure, 
and becomes a green oval, with a red ſpot in the centre; 
and this enlarging in its turn, diſcovers a green ſpot in 


its centre. Thus the red and green ſucceed one another 


in turns, aſſuming different ſhades, and having other ch. 


lours mixed with them. The greateſt difference between 
theſe colours exhibited between plane ſurfaces, and thoſe 
by curve ones, is, that, in the former caſe, preſſute alone 


will not produce them, except ia the cafe above men- 


tioned. In rubbing together two priſms, with very ſmall 
refracting angles, which were joined fo as to ſorm a pa- 
rallelopiped, the colours appeared with a ſurpriſing luſtre 
at the places of contact, and differently coloured ovals . 
appeated. In the centre there was a black ſpot, bot- 
dered by a deep purple; next to this appeared violet, 
blue, orange, red tinged with purple, light green, and 
faint purple. The other rings appeared to the naked eye 
to conſiſt of nothing but faint reds and greens. When 
theſe coloured glaſſes were ſuſpended over the flame of a 
candle, the colours diſappeared ſuddenly, though they 
ſtill adhered ; but being ſuffered to cool, the colours re- 
turned to their former places, in the ſame order as beſore. 
At firſt the abbe Mazeas had no doubt but that theſe co- 


lours were owing to a thin plate of air between the 
_ glaſſes, to which Newton has aſcribed them; but the re- 


markable difference in the circumſtances attending thoſe 


produced by the flat plates, and thoſe produced by the 


object glaſſes of Newton, convinced him that the air 
was not the cauſe of this appearance. The colours of 
the flat plates vaniſhed at * approach of flame, but 
thoſe of the object glaſſes did not. Nor was this differ- 
ence owing to the plane glaſſes being leſs compreſſed than 


the convex ones; for though the former were compreſſed 


ever ſo much by a ou of forceps, it did not in the leaſt 
hinder the effect of the flame. Afterwards he put both 
the plane glaſſes and the convex ones into the receiver of 
an air-pump, ſuſpending the former by a thread, and 
keeping the latter compreſſed by two ſtrings; but he ob- 


ſerved no change in the colours of either of them, in 


the moſt perfect vacuum that he could make. Suſpect- 


ing ſtill that the air adhered to the ſurface of the glaſſes, 


ſo as not to be ſeparated from them by the force of the 
pump, he had recourſe to other experiments, which ren- | 
dered it {till more improbable that the air ſhould be tle 
cauſe of theſe colours. Having laid the coloured plates, 
after warming them gradually, on burning coals; and 
thus, when they were nearly red, rubbing them together, 
he obſerved the fame coloured circles and ovals as before. 


When he ceaſed to preſs upon them, the colours ſeemed to 
_ vaniſh; but they returned, as he renewed the friction. 
In order to determine whether the colours were owng 


to the thickneſs of ſome matter interpoſed between the 
—.— he rubbed them together with ſuct and othe! 
oft ſubſtances between them; yet his endeavours to pio- 
duce the colours had no effect. However, by contiuu- 
ing the friction with ſome degree of violence, he ob- 
ſerved, that a candle appeared through them encom- 
paſſed with two or three concentric greens, aud with 4 
lively red inclining to yellow, and a green like that of an 
emerald; and at length the rings aſſumed the colours 
blue, yellow, and violet. The abbe was confirmed In 


his opmion that there muſt be ſome error in Ne ton 


hypotheſis, by conſidering that, according to his me 
ſures, the colours of the plates varied with the difit*- 

. ence of a millionth part of an inch; whereas he was {+ 
tisfied that there muſt have been much greater differences 
in the diſtance between his glaſſes, when the colours f. 
mained unchanged. From other experiments be cott 
cluded, that the platt of water introduced betwe® the 
glaſſes was not the cauſe of their colours, as Newton - 
prehended ; and that the coloured rings could not be = 

f a 


zus to the compreſſion of the vlaſſts. After all he adds; | 


mg 


{mall num 


x 
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theory of light, thus reflected from thin plates, 
gat notch ſubject to be completely aſcertained by a 
1 ber of obſervations. Berlin Mem. for 1752, 


or Memoires Preſentes, vol. ii. p. 28—4 


Tour repeated the experiments = abbe Mazeas, 
1 done pbſcrvadens of his on. Mem. Preſ. 

| iv. p. 288. | 5 A e 
x Mulch nbroeck is alſo of opinion, that the colours of 
thin plates do not depend upon the air; but as to the 
cauſe of them, he acknowledges that he could not ſatisfy 
himſelf about it. Introd. ad Phil. Nat. vol. it. p. 738. 
Sce on this ſubject Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Light, &c. per. 


6. ſect. 5. 


p. 498, &c. 


. 


For an account of tlie rings of colours produced by elec- 
trical exploſions, ſee Cor ouxs natural bodies, CIR- 
CULAR ſpots, and FaiRY circles. 


RinGs of flies, in Nutural eg, the ſeveral rounds, or 
c—_ portions, of which the 
inſets are compoſed. 


odies of theſe and other 


In the fly kind theſe are cruſtaceous or cartilaginous, and 


conſequently of a matter little capable of extenſion ; | 


many actions of theſe inſects require, however, that their 


bodies, or a part at leaſt of their bodies, ſhould be able | 


+ to inflate or diſtend, and contract their ſize occafionally. 
Were every ring of the body one entire ſcale, or ſhelly 


— FO 


ſubſtance, theſe changes could not be eaſily effected; na- 


ture has therefore ſo provided, that the tender bodies of 
theſe little creatures are ſufficiently defended, and yet all 
the neceſſary motions may be performddGe. 
RINx e, baſe. See DASE. e 7 
| Rixc-bolt, in a Ship, is an iron bolt with an eye at one 
end, in which is fitted a circular ring, and uſed for va- 
rious purpoſes z particularly for hooking the tackles, by 
| which the cannon of a ſhip is managed and ſecured. 


RIN d- bone, among Farriers, &c. a hard callous ſubſtance, 
| | atk. in the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a 


| Horſe, above the coronet. 


name; ſometimes it is hereditary, derived from the ſtal- 

lion or mare; but it oftener comes by accident, as from 

aſtrain, a blow of a horſe, &c. | FRA i 
Rix c, corniche. See CORNICHE. | 

Rix G dial. See Drat. | 


RING dove. 


Rix, fairy. See Fairy. | e Si 
RinG-head, an engine uſed in ſtretching of cloth. 
| RinG, natal. See NaTAaL. | N e 


 RinNG onzel. 


RING, reinforce. ; See RE1NFORCE. . 
RixG-ropes, in a Ship, ſhort pieces of d occaf 
ally to the ring-bolts of the deck, to faſten the cable more 


See Dove. 


See OvzEL. 


ſecurely, when the ſhip rides in a tempeſt, or turbulent 
ſea, or rapid current. They are uſed more particularly 


in veering away the cable gradually in thoſe circum- | 


ſtances, in order to freſhen the hauſe. | 
RinG-/calpe]. We have a deſcription and figure of a,ring- 
_ ſcalpel, for aſſiſting the delivery of women in child-birth, 
by Dr. Thomas Simſon, in the Medical Effays of Edin- 
Moos. eb do ebeoioad OE 
RinG-tail, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name for the /ub- 
© buteo, or pygargus. accipiter z which has been generally 


ſuppoſed to be the female of the yEN-HARRIER ; but 


males have lately been found of this ſpecies. 


The ring-tail is a moderately large bird. It has a fort of | 
ring, or chain of feathers, round the back part of its | 
| head, reaching to its chin on each fide, which ſtand erect, | 
and are brown in the middle, and of a reddiſh white at | 
the edges, and make a ſort of crown, which ſurrounds 
the head; on the top of the head and cheeks the feathers 
are duſky, bordered with ruſt colour; under each eye is 


a white ſpot z the back is wg the rump white, with 
© oblong yellowiſh ſpots on each thaft ; the tail is long, and 


* 


its tip white; the breaſt and belly are of a yellowiſh 
: brown, marked with oblong -duſky ſpots z its legs are 
yellow, and the inſide of its mouth is black; it feeds on 


imall birds, and its eggs are of a reddiſh hue, with very 
little clear white appearing in them. Theſe birds fly 


higher than the hen-harrier, and ſometimes perch on 


trees. 


* 


Rixc. ail eagle. See PPhir-tailed EAdl E. 


RIxg. fall, in a Ship, a ſmall triangular fail, extended on- 


a little maſt, which is occaſionally erected or that pur- 


. Poſe on the top of a ſhip's ſtern. The lower part of this | 


Hal is ftretched out by a boom, Which proſects from the 
ſtern horizontally. This fail is only uſed in light and 


favourable 


winds, particularly in the Atlantis getan. 


1NG-tail is allo a name given to a ſort of ſtudding fail, 


hoiſted beyond the 


aftersedge or ſkirt of thoſe main-fails 


.. which, are extended by a boom and gaff; as In all floops, 
_ rigs, and ſchooners; and it is of the ſame depth with 


t, part of the main-ſail upon which it borders. 
IV. Ne 307. 


Vor. 


1 


rope, tied occaſion- | 


P 


. KP 


RIxc, trunnion. See TRUNNTON. £12 8codio Hl 


been quite extinguiſhed, it frequently brea 


e 


RING walt, among Hunters, a round walk. See HunT- 


ING. 5 


RI N G-worm,; ſerpigo, in Modicine, a kind of herpes, called 


alfo:a fetter! | ir; 
It conſiſts of a number of very ſmall puſtules; riſing cloſe 
to each other, ſometimes in à circular form, with great 
pain and itching. It never comes to digeſtion, and is not 
cured without difficulty; for after it appears to have 
| 2 forth again 
at certain ſeaſons of the year. The common people uſe 
to cure it, by rubbing it with ink; but where the diſeaſe 
is fixed, ſome univerfals ſhould be firſt applied. | 


RIONDO, in 1chthyology, a name uſed by ſome for the fiſh 


more commonly called AER, a ſmall fiſh, of the ſhape 
of the faber or doree, caught in the Mediterranean. 


RIOT, in Law, the forcible doing of an unlawful thing, 


* 


of a private nature, by three or more perſons aſſembled 


together for that purpoſe; either with or without a com- 


mon cauſe or quarrel-: as if they beat a man; or hunt 


and kill game in another's park, chaſe, warren, or li- 
berty; or do any other unlawful act with force and vio- 
lence; or even do a lawful act, as removing a nuſance, 
in a violent and tumultuous manner. | TR po 
The word is formed from the Latin riota, of arietare, to 
run at each other as rams do. Though, from an ancient 
Gauliſh verſion of the Bible, quoted by Skinner, rio: 
ſhould rather feem originally to ſignify luxury and exceſs ; 
whenoe our law riot might proceed; becauſe theſe are 

frequently attended with quarres. | 
For the difference between a riot, rout, and unlawful aſ- 
ſembly, ſee RouT, and UNLAwevUL aſſembly. 45 
The puniſhment of riots and routs, where a number of 
perſons ſrom three to eleven are concerned, is, by the 
common law, fine and impriſonment only; to which, in 
very enormous caſes, the pillory has: been ſometimes ſu- 
peradded. And by the — 13 Hen. IV. cap. 7. any 


| is two juſtices, together with the'ſheriff or under-ſheriff of 
It ſometimes goes quite round, like a ring; whence its 


the county, may come with the possE comitatuss, if need 
be, and ſuppreſs any ſuch riot, aſſembly, or rout, and 


_ arreſt the rioters, and record upon the ſpot the na- 


ture and circumſtances of the whole tranſaction, which 


record alone ſhall be a ſufficient conviction of the of- 


_ fenders; and it is held that any battery, wounding, or 


killing the rioters, that may happen in ſuppreſſing the 
riot, is juſtifiable. The riotous aſſembling of twelve per- 
ſons or more, and not diſperſing upon proclamation, was 


firſt made high treaſon by ſtat. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 5 


but repealed by ſtat. 1 Mar. cap. 1. Nevertheleſs the 


offence was made a ſingle felony by 1 Mar. ſtat. 2. cap. 
12. ande by 1 Eliz. cap. 16. with whom the law expired. 
However, it was revived, in order to ſupport the execu- 


tion of the act of ſettlement, and made perpetual by 1 


Geo. I. cap. 5. which enacts, that if any twelve perſons 
are unlawfully aſſembled to the diſturbance of the peace, 


and any one juſtice of the peace, ſheriff, under-ſheriff, 


or mayor of a town, ſhall think proper to command them 
by proclamation to diſperſe, if they contemn his orders, 


and continue together for one hour afterwards, ſuch con- 


fa 


tempt ſhall be felony without benefit of ce. And 
übe if the reading of the proclamation be by force 
oppoſed, or the reader be in any manner wilfully hin- 
dered from the reading of it, ſuch oppoſers and hinderers 
are felons, without benefit of clergy; and all perſons to 
whom ſuch proclamation ought 9 been made, and 


knowing of ſuch hindrance, and not diſperſing, are fe- 
lons, without benefit of clergy. And the act indemni- 


fies the peace officers, and their aſſiſtants, if they kill 


any of the mob in endeavouring to diſperſe them. More- 


over, if any perſons, ſo riotouſly aſſembled, begin, even 
before proclamation, to pull down ee e chapel, 


meeting-houſe, dwelling-houſe, or out-houſes, they ſhall 5 


be felons, without benefit of clergy. Blackſt. Comm. 


book iv. chap. xi. 


RIPEN RRS, in Mcicine, a fort of topical remedies, called 


R 


: : 


alſo drawers, digeſtives, maturantia, ſuppuratives, &C. 
See MaTURATION. | e | | 
IPENING' of fruit, 2 — may be forwarded ſe- 


veral ways. The method practiſed in the Levant, for ma- 
turating the domeſtic” fig-tree, has been already men- 
tioned; alſo the great uſe of hot-beds, for bringing to 


array e Pra plants, which could not be other- 
wiſe effected in cold climates.” See CAPRIFICATLON, 
HomT-beds, and Foxke Ne. | I 


RIPIENO, in the Italian Muße, is uſed in pieces of muſic 


in parts, to diſtinguiſh thoſe that play to fill up, from thoſe 


chat play throughout the piece. 


There are, ſays Mr. Broflard, two kinds of the ripieno; 
one plays the part of the little 1 and does 
not, therefore, increaſe the harmony or number of parts. 


What is to be played by all the muſieians is marked with 


the words 1utt: or omnes. This fort of ripieno is found in 
almoſt all W an The other ſort is much 9 | 
| | 2 A 1 


= * x « 
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8 ; | 1 
à different part being played, hereby the number of parts 
1s increafed, und the harmony made fuller. Thus in 
paieces where in ſtrictneſs two trebles, and baſs, and tho- 
tough baſs, are ſufficient, becauſe theſe parts are diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, as that their harmony is com- 
plete when played ll together; yet, in order to render 
the piece more perfect; and to give it more grandeur, a 
counter- tenor, tenor, and often two violins; are added, 
vrhoſe parts are entirely different from the other ; and the 
harmony then has ſeven patts inſtead of three, and is 
. conſequently more complete and full. The parts thus 
added are properly called pri. : 
RIPIERS, ribiarii, in dur Old Y/riters, thoſe that bring 
"Aſh from the fea coaſt to the inner parts of the land. 
They wete thus called a. fiſcella qua in devehendis piſci- 
bus utuntur, Anglice; a rip: | ; 
RIPOSTE, in the Manege, is the vindictive motion of a 
"horſe that anſwers the ſpur with a kick of his foot. 
RIPPERS, in the Hire-works, are the people who. attend 
in the mills, take the prepared ſmall rods of iron, and 
work at the barrels where they are drawn into wire. 
RIPPLING, in Sea Language, a broken and interrupted 
noiſe, produced by a current on or near the ſea-coaſt. 
R1PPLING of flax is the operation of taking off the ſeed 


from the FLAX, by drawing it through a ripple, or large | 


comb. 
RISCUS, among the Romans, ſometimes ſignifies a cheſt 
or trunk covered with ſkins ; ſometimes it is uſed for a 
Hamper, made of twigs or ruſhes to hold lint ; and ſome- 


times for a hollow place in the wall of a houſe, uſed like- | 


VWiſe for holding lint, or the like. Te” 
RISENTITO, in the Italian Muſic, a briſk, lively, or ex- 
preſſive manner of playing. 

 RISIBILITY, the faculty of LaUuGHTER.. 


Riſbility is commonly ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to | 


man; as being the only creature capable of judging what 
is ridiculous. EE HO 
"  Somephiloſophers go ſo far as to aſſert, that the degree of 
judgment is always ſeen in that of laughter; fools always 
either have too little or too much of it. 
Authors do not agree as to the peculiar mechaniſm in 
man, whereby laughter is raiſed. It is uſually attributed 


to the communication between the plexus nervoſus, and | 


the diaphragmatic nerves. | 
RISIGALLUM, in the 
GAR. | 


RISING, in 4/tronomy, the appearance of the ſun, a ſtar, 


or other luminary, above the horizon, which before was 
hid beneath it. . 1 | 
By reaſon of the REFRACTION of the atmoſphere, the 
heavenly bodies always r4/e before their time; i. e. they 


are ſeen above the horizon, white they really are below 


There are three poetical kinds of riſing of the ſtars. See 


 AcRONYCHAL, CosMICAL, and HELIACAL. | 
GLOBE. 


| RisinG-line, in a Ship, a name given by ſhipwrights to an 


incurvated line, which is drawn on the plane of eleva- 


tion, to determine the height of the ends of all the floor- 
timbers throughout the ſhip's length, and which accord- 
ingly aſcertains the figure of the bottom, with regard to 
ſharpneſs and flatneſs. Falcone. 
RISK, or Risch E, the hazard or chance of a loſs, da- 
mage, &c. = 15 W e e 
There is a great ri run in letting goods go upon credit to 
great lords, wives not authorized by their huſbands, and 
poung people not yet arrived at the age of majority. 
Skinner derives the word from the Spaniſh v iſco, ſieep; 


. Covarruyias, from rigeo. In the barbarous Greek, they 
ſay, pil inape, for periclitor, I hazard; and imer, for | 


lot or chance; which words, as well as riſque, Skinner 


thinks, may be deduced from irre, for eyapprotw Toy | 


n o, I caſt the dye. 


Io prevent any ie in invoices of merchandizes by fea, it | 


is uſual-to inſure them. 


The riſkof merchandizes commences from the time they ; 


are carried aboard. In matters of inſurance, it-is a 
maxim, that all is never to be rid on one bottom, or in 


the ſame. veſſel; to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with 


diſcretion in the ſigning of policies, and not hazard too 


much on each veſſel; there being more to be expected 


from ſeveral than from one. 


. * 


RISORIUS novus, in Anatomy, a name given by Santorini 5 
to a muſcle, formed of that part of the quadratus gene, 


which ariſes from the cheek. | 
 RISVIGLIATO, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed to ſignify, 
that after having played or ſung a doleful and lamenting 
_ ſtrain, a gay and lively air is-to follow. _ | 
RISUS.- See LauGHTER. 


Rasvs caninus is a kind of auger wherein the lips . 


cContracted, ſo as to ſhew all the teeth. 


| 


Materia Medica. See REeaL-| 


To find the riſing, & c. of the ſun and ſtars by the globe, ſee. 


Risus Sardonins, Sardonian laughter, is a forced, wiel 


— 


* 


RITHER, or RIDER, in Mining, is a ſtone or thin elif; 


* alls, that they ſeem 


vein, and makes one vein two. by 
RITORNELLO, or RrrrtT, in Mufic, the burden of 3 


RITUAL, rituale, a church book, directing the order and 


ſerved in the ee a city, in the conſecrating a temple 


RIVAGE, rivogium, a toll anciently paid to the king on 


RIVAL, rivalis, a term of relation applied to two perſons 
who have the ſame pretenſion. 8 


| vo ab eodem riuo aquam hauriant. | TED 
Donatus ſuppoſes it to have been formed hence, that 


frequently quarrel. 
were parted by a brook or rivulet, the courſe whereof be- 
RIVER, fluvins, or flumen, in Geogra 


rent of freſh water, __—_ in a be 
ſource or ſpring, into the ſea. 


the Latins fuvivs, and flumen; and by the French fort 


Sumatra, &c. 
ſprings. 


Fan 3 
R I V a 


laughter; or a laughter that does not go beyond the 

teeth. 3 | F „ $25 | her 55 | 
The phraſe is by/ſome ſaid to be founded on this, that in 

Sardinia there is a yenomous plant, which occaſions ſilk 
a contraction of the muſcles bf the face in perſon it 

3 to die laughing in this manner. 

TE, ritus, in School Divinity, denotes the particular man. 
ner or form of "celebrating or performing the religious 
remonies, which obtains in this or that place. 
The eaſtern people, Armenians, &c: celebrate divine 
ſervice according to the Greek rite; The weſtern world 
follow the Latin. vie; or that of the Roman church, 
The Engliſh obſerve the rite of the church of England 
preſcribed in the book of Common Prayer, &c. BS 


ce- 


that lies in the vein ; the ore ſometimes runs on both ſides 
it. Sometimes the vither is ſo thick, that it parts the 


7 


ſong, or a repetition of the firſt or other verſes of the ſong 
at the end of each ſtanza or couplet. 2 
The word is Italian, and ſignifics properly a Little return 
or a ſhort repetition, ſuch as that of an echo, or of the 
laſt words of a ſong; eſpecially when the repetition is 
made aſter a voice, by one or more inſtruments. 
But cuſtom has extended the uſe of the word to all ſym- 
5 played before the voices begin, and which ſerve 
by way of prelude or introduction to what follows. 
In the partitions or ſcore of the Italian muſic, we fre. 
quently find the ritornellos ſignified by the words / /arcna, 
to ſhew that the organ, ſpinnet, or the like, are to re- 
eat What the voice has been ſinging. [ER 


manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved in celebrating 
divine ſervice in a particular church, dioceſe, religious 
order, or the like. | 7 5 
The ancient heathens had, likewiſe, their vituals, or ri- 
tuales libri; thoſe of the Hetrurians were much famed. 
See AkUs PII Libri. Rs 5 a 

Theſe books contained the rites and ceremonies to be ob- 


or an altar, in ſacrificing, and deifying, in dividing the 
curiz, tribes, centuries, and, in general, in all their reli- 
gious ceremonies. . Sl TTY = 
There are ſeveral paſſages in Cato's books, De Re Ruſ- 
tica, which may give us ſome idea of the rituals of the 
ancients. 75 | | 


ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats or veſſels therein. 


It is properly uſed for a competitor, in love; and ſigura- 
tively for an antagoniſt in any other purſuit, The in- 
trigues of comedies and romances uſually turn on the 
eee of rivals, who diſpute for the ſame miſtreſs. 
The lawyers derive the word from the Latin rivus, /fiream, 


N 


beaſts coming to drink at the ſame brook, or fountain, 


Cælius ſays, that rivales were originally ſuch whoſe fields 


ing liable to be varied ſeveral ways, occaſioned frequent 
diſputes and law-ſuits. e Le hae 
by, a ſtream or cur- 
or channel, from a 


If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall 

veſſels, loaden, it is properly called in Engliſh, by the di- 
minutive, vivulet or brook A the Latins rivus ; and by 
the French r/z ere. If it will only bear ſuch veſſels, the 
Latins call it amnis. If it be conſiderable enough to carry 
larger veſſels, it is called by the general name river ; by 


between 
leſs. | 
Some will have none to be properly rivers, except thoſe 
which bear the ſame name from their ſource to their 
mouth. Tod ger oy 
Others, none but thoſe which empty themſelves imme- 
diately into the ſea; and not into any other river. | 
Rivulets have their riſe, ſometimes, from great rains, or 
great quantities of thawed ſnow ; efpecially in moun- 
tainous places; as in the long ridges in Africa, India, 
But the generality of rivets ariſe from 


all which the difference is only as to greater and 


ivers themſelves all ariſe either from the confluence of 
ſeveral rivwlets, or from lakes; nor is there any great 77 
ver, ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, &c. known to flow from 
a me BALE: OY oh 
The Volga, e. gr. conſiſts of above two hundred dul 
N . | — 


o 


ll lowing into it, before it reach the Caſpian; and me 
Danube receives as many. 


tves into its large bed a prodigious number, ſome of 
RT five or fx — leagues in length, and are 
of ſick 2 depth and breadth as render them principal 
riders. 
=o e | into Abyſſinia aſſure us of 
none; but the later travellers into Abyſſinia aſſure u 
trary e 5 

Ley rot Rhone; Danube, Boryſthenes, &c. ariſe 
originally from ſprings in the mountains; and the Nile, 


1 been held by many, that all ſprings and rivers 
owe their origin to rains and dews ; but there are ſome 
ſprings which cannot be accounted for on this principle, 


which flow violently in rainy ſeaſons, and are dry in ſum- 
mer, are probably owing to rains; but there are ſome 
ſprings which diſcharge more water annually than all 
that falls in rain and dews in the neighbouring country. 
The great perennial {pring at Willowbrig in Stafford- 
ſhire is of this kind, and tha 


which are its ſource. 6 | ; 

hut if ſuch ſprings as theſe diſcharge too great a quantity 
of water for the ſupply of rains and dews; how is it 

- poſſible, that ſuch ſmall ſupplies of water as theſe can af- 
ford the conſtant currents of the larger rivers ? The 


water in a year's time into the Caſpian ſea, as would ſuf- 
fice to dtbwn the ſurface of the whole earth. The vi- 
ver of St. Laurence, in America, pours forth nearly as 
much as this: If either of theſe r:wers alone do, as has 
been affirmed; fromi calculations, diſcharge annually as 
much water as falls in the ſame time in rains and miſts 
upon the ſurface of the whole earth ; from whence are 


their all being made by rains; and particularly where is 
left the ſupply for the Rio de la Plata; which Ricciolus 


Euphrates, put together? its mouth being ninety miles 
wide, and running with that violence into the ſea, that 


and the other rivers of the ſeveral parts of the globe, 
upon a very moderate calculation, diſcharge at leaſt five 
hundred times as much water into the ſea, as falls upon 


Tnows, &c. in a like ſpace of time. 

As it is evident, therefore, that theſe cannot be ſupplied 
by rains, ſo neither is it poſſible that the ſeveral hot ſprings 
and the ſalt ſprings-can be ſupplied that way : the origin 
of ſprings alſo in places where there falls little or no rain, 
and where the conſervatories muſt tieeds be too ſmall to 
contain a ſupply, are great proofs that rain and miſts are 


iſles of Mago, Rotunda, and the Strophades, and the 
rock whereon the Maiden Tower ſtands in the Thracian 
Boſphorus, cannot be ſupplied with, or retain a ſuffici- 


are always found running there. | Boy 
It cannot be otherwiſe but that there are ſubterranean 
communications between the ſea and the ſources of foun- 


wholly ceaſed to run for a conſiderable time: this we 


the Trent, and Medway, in England; the Elve, the Mo- 


| them will become ſalt. This we have inſtances 
2 alſo; and even ſo old a writer as Pliny has ſaid, 
that this once happened in Caria near Neptune's Temple. 
Plot. de Origine Fontium. See EVATORATION and 
 DPRING, + | ARES 4: fn SR 
RIVERS, phenomena and variations . Rivers are found 
ſubject to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the 


inſenſible in the night-time, and only flow by day, as be- 


the mountains Andes. Thus the Volga abounds in wa- 
ter in May and June, ſo as to cover the ſand-banks, &c. 
which all the reſt of the year lie bare, ſo as ſcarce to al- 
low a paſſage to the loaden ſhips. Thus alſo the Nile, 
anges, Indus, &c. are frequently ſo increaſed as to 


Rhine and the Po receive each above a hundred | 
he eat and fimall 3, and the river of the Amarons | u 1 ; 
others, ders. Thus the Niger, which ſome coſmogriphers de- 


indeei; and Cittlan, ſay, that the Nile receives 
the Volga, the great iver of St. Laurence, &c. from 


though others very well may. The intermitting ſprings, 


t of the Sorgne in France is 
much more eminently ſo; the river of that name being, 
according to Gaſſendus, navigable up to the very ſprings 


all the reſt to be ſupplied, according to the ſyſtem of 
affirms to be larger than the Nile, the Ganges, and the 


3t makes it freſh for two hundred miles together. Theſe, 


the whole ſurface of the earth; in rains, miſts, dews, 


not the origin of ſprings, at leaſt not in all places. The 
| ency of rain water to ſupply conſtant ſprings, yet ſuch 


tains, rivers, and the larger ſprings, by which theſe are 
_ ſupplied; and there are certainly charybdes which ſwal- | 
low the ſea for theſe purpoſes; and when theſe happen | 
to be ſtopped, the largeſt rivers have been dried up, and | : 
Tirol, out of the ſediment of whoſe waters gold is drawn, 

though there be no grains conſpicuous therein: Add to 


tala, and Gulſpang, in Sweden, and other rivers in other 

countries. If, on the other hand, theſe charybdes hap- | 

den to be too open, freſh water ſprings depending in | 
of in 


ear, day, &c. from frequent rains, and melted fnow. | 
Phus in Peru and Chili many of the rivers are almoſt | 


Volga alone, according to Ricciolus, pours forth as much | 


have accounts in hiſtory has happened to the Thames, 


ing then augmented by the diffolution of the ſhow on | 


1s ſuppoſed, by the Gree 
3 pen under the earth, and under the bottom of the ſea, into 


iſlands, whereby the channe 
branches. Indeed, the ancients tell us; that the Nile 


Volga, &c. 


mud. ; | 7 ee e e Sea 
As to rivers that bring 2 or particles of ſilyer iron, 
n 


n ; 5 FL 3 e 5 8 8 nu; 8 
overflow; and thts either in the winter; from rain; br in 

the ſummer, from the melting of the ſnow. Some ri- 
vers bury themſelves tmdet-ground.in the middle of their 


courſe, and break out again in other places, like new i- 


rive by a ſubtetraneons channel from the Nile, becauſe it 
ſwells at the ſande time with the Nile, without any other 
1 cauſe of its ſwelling 5 the Niger itſelf, meeting 
the mountains of. Nubla, is hidden undef them, and riſes 
again oh the weſtern fide of thoſe mountains; Thus alſs 
the Tigris is loſt in the mountain Taurus, &.. 


Ariſtotle, and the pdets, mention ſeveral ſuch river 
about Arcadia: Alpheus, a river of Arcadia, is particu- 


larly famed. Ihis, — ſwallowed up in the ground; 
authors, to continue its pro- 


icily ; where, breaking up near Syracuſe, it forms the 
river Arethuſa. The great reaſon of this opinion was; 
that, every fifth ſummer, the river Arethuſa, in Sicily, 


caſt up the dung of cattle about the time of the celebra- _ 


tion of the Olympic games in Achala; when the dung of 
victims was uſed t6 be caſt into the Alpheus- 
Some 74vers empty themſelves into the ſea by one mouth, 


ſome by ſeveral. Thus, the Danube opens into the 


Euxine ſea by ſeven mouths; the Nile by feven; and the 
Volga by at leaſt ſeverity; The cauſe of this variety of 


_ mouths Varenius attribiites principally to banks of ſand, 


&c. formed therein ; whichz proven increaſing, form 
is divided into ſeveral 


formerly only emptied itſelf at one mouth, called the 
o/tium 2 


titious, or artificial. 


The channels of rivers, except ſuch as were formed BY 


the creation, Varenius endeavours to prove to be all arti- 
ficial, and dug by men. His reaſons are, that, when a 


new ſpring breaks forth, the water does not make itſelf a a 
channel, but ſpreads over the adjacent land; fo that the 


people have been neceſſitated to cut it a channel, to ſe- 
cure their grounds; and that a great number of channels 


of rivers are certainly known, from hiſtory, to have been 


dug by men, &c. 


n 


As to the queſtion, whether thoſe rivers which run into 
others, have made themſelves that way by their own mo- 


tion, or have been turned thither in canals eut by men? 


he takes the latter to be the more probable z and con- 
_ cludes the ſame of the arms, or branches, of ider, and 


of the turns whereby iſlands are formed in the Tauais, 


To the queſtion, why we have no ſalt rivers, when there 


are ſo many falt ſprings? he anſwers, that it is becaufe 
men, having no occaſion for ſalt water, have not dug 


channels to conduct the water of ſalt ſprings; falt being 
procurable at lefs expence. | | "Oy 


The water of moſt riders carries with it particles of me- 


tals, minerals, ſands, or oily and fat bodies, &c. Thus, 


ſome rivers bring ſands intermixed with grains of gold; 


of which kind is, 1. A river in Japan. 2. Another in 


the iſland Lequeo, near Javon. 3. A rivulet in Africa, 
called Arroe, breaking out of the foundation of the maun- 


tains of the Moon, wherein there are gold mines. 4. A 


river in Guinea, where the negroes ſeparate the gold-duſt 
from the ſand, and ſell it to the Europeans, who trafhck 
thither for that very purpoſe. 5. In ſome rivulets near 
the city of Mexico, there are grains of gold taken up, 
_ eſpecially after rain; which is alſo to be underſtood of all 
the other rivers, none of which yield any thing conſi- 
derable, except in rainy ſeaſons. 6. In Peru, Suma- 


tra, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Guinea. Laſtly, there are 
ſeveral brooks in the countries about the Alps, eſpecially 


this, that the Rhine alſo, in many places, affords a golden 


copper, lead, &c. we find no mention of them in au- 


thors, though; doubtleſs, there are —_ numbers of 
its 


each; and many of the medicinal effects of mineral wa- 
ters are, doubtleſs; owing to particles of theſe kinds. 


We muſt not here omit à water in Germany, which is 


ordinarily ſuppoſed to change iron into copper. The 


truth is, there is no real converſion of the metal; all 


that is done is, that the cuprine and vitriolic particles in 


the water corrode the iron; and, detaching parts there- 
of by means of the inotion of the water, eoppery parti - 


cles ſucceed in their room. | 
From this variety in the mixture of river-water reſult va- 
rious qualities, different ſpecific gravities, different co- 
lours, &c. e e | | | 


Some rivers, at certain ſeafans of the year, ſwell ſo as to 


overflow their banks, and drown the neighbourin lands. 
Of theſe the moſt eminent is the Nile, which riſes { as 


nopicum; and add, that the other fix are adven- | 


4 
| 
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The other rivers, which have any notable ſtated inunda- 


times the natives ſave great quantities of the water in 


broad at the mouth; the Omarannan, another 7:ver of 


_ 
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to cover all Egypt, except the hills. The inundation be- 
gins about the ſeventeenth day of June, and increaſes. 
2 the ſpace of forty days, and decreaſes for as many; 
during which period, the cities of Egypt, which are all 

built on hills, appear as ſo many iſlands. | 

| heavens there affording no rain, or at leaſt none in any 
reſpect conſiderable. Hence, as the inundation is great 
or ſmall, Egypt, for that year, is fruitful or barren, _ 
The ancient Greeks, &c. were miſtaken as to the cauſe 
of this inundation, nobody, in thoſe days, having tra- 
velled up to the ſource of the river; but the modern 
Engliſh and Portugueſe traders into Congo, Angola, Mo- 
nomotapa, &c. have let. us into the ſecret. From them 


we learn, that the ſpring, or ſource, of the Nile, is in a 


large lake called Zaire, round which are a great number 


of huge mountains, called the Mountains of the Moon. | 


Now, as theſe lie in the ſouthern hemiſphere, their win- 
ter will be at the time of our ſummer ; but on account 
of their nearneſs to the equator (being only 109 diſtant 
ſrom it), they never feel any notable cold: hence it is, 
that inſtead of ſnow in the winter, they have rain every 
dap, at leaſt two hours before, and two hours after noon. | 
In effect, the tops of theſe mountains are always co- 
vered with clouds; and the rains are, at the proper ſea- 
ſon; almoſt continual. Hence torrents are conſtantly 
guſhing down from the mountains, all ending in the lake 
of Zaire; whence they flow into the channel of the Nile, 
and other rivers ariſing from the ſame lake; as the Cua- 
mar, the Zaire, &c. and hence the inundation of the 
Nile. See N1iLOMETER. | Ke | 


tions, are the-Niger, or Gambia, which overflows at the 
ame time with the Nile. Leo Africanus ſays, it begins 
on the fifteenth day of June, (increaſes for forty days, 
and decreaſes, as long. The Zaire, a river of Congo, 
proceeding from the ſame lake with the Nile, and there- 
fore affected in the ſame manner; the Rio de la Plata, 

in Braſil, which, Maffeus obſerves, dverflows at the ſame 


time with the Nile; the Ganges; and the Indus; both | 
depth in the bed, where they are more depreſſed with 


which laſt overflow in June, July, and Auguſt; at which 


ponds, to ſerve them the reſt of the year; ſeveral rivers 
flowing out of the lake Chiamay into the bay of Bengal, 
which overflow in — Etober, and November: 
theſe all bring a very great fertility with them to the 
ground; the river Macoa, in Camboia; the river Pa- 
rana, or Paranguaſa, which ſome will have to be the 
ſame with the Silver river; ſeveral rivers in Coroman- 


delia, a part of India, which overflow in the rainy | 


months, from the great quantity of water iſſuing from 
the mountain Gatis; the Euphrates, which overflows 
Meſopetamia certain days in the year; and, laſtly, the 
river Sus, in Numidia. Sant Ha e 
The rivers molt celebrated for their length, breadth, ſwift- 
neſs of current, &c. are, the Nile, which runs almoſt in 


a ſtraight courſe two thouſand five hundred and twenty 


geographical miles; the Niger, which runs two thouſand 
. hundred miles; the Ganges, twelve hundred miles; 
the Ob, ſixteen hundred miles; the Jeniſcea, in Aſia, 
about the ſame: length with the Ob; the river Orellana, 
in America, ſixty miles broad at its mouth, and ſive 
thouſand miles long; the Rio de la Plata, eighty miles 


Braſil; and the great river of St. Laurence, near two 
thouſand five hundred miles long. 7 . i 
RIVER, in Phy/ics, denotes a ſtream of water running by 
its on gravity, from the more elevated parts of the 
earth towards thoſe which are more depreſſed, in a na- 
tural bed or channel open above. Such as AE, Tab. 
VI.  Hydroftatics, fig. G00. WT Ne 


If this channel is artificialſ it is called a canal; of. which 


where open, without ſluices, called an artificial river, 

and that whoſe water is kept up or let off by means of 
fſluices, which is properly a CAN I. ee 
RiveRs, laws of the motion f. The modern philoſophers 


- endeavour to reduce: the motion and flux of river to pre- 
ciſe laws; and, with: this view, they have applied geo- 


metry and mechanics to this ſubject; ſo that the doc- 
trine of rivers is become apart of the new philoſophy. 


The Italian authors have diſtinguiſtied themſelves herein, | 


and it is chiefly to them we are indebted for the improve- 
ment; particularly 8. Guglielmini, who, in his treatiſe 
Della Natura de Fiumi, has abundance of new obſerva- 
tions and diſcoveries relating: to it. 2 
Rivers, he obſerves, uſually. have their ſources in moun- 


- tains, or elevations. of ground; and it is in their deſcent | 
from theſe that they acquire te velocity, or acceleration, | 
Which maintains their future current. In proportion as | 
they advance farther, this velocity diminiſhes, on account 


To theſe inundations Egypt owes all its fertility ; the 


the depth. And, happily for us, this reſource increaſes, 


otherwiſe, at one or both ends, the water flows out 


much alſo will the velocity of the flowing waters be pro- 


diſtance from the banks, may continue to flow, from the 


The natural viſcidity and coheſion of the particles of 


to have with one another, make the lower, which are 


+ 


to none; ſo that the lower, in this caſe, communicate 
the preſſure of it. Hence, from the preſſure, it fre- 
about the middle of its depth, or that point which is the 

the bottom and ſides of the bed; ſuch middle parts hav- 
of the river, and of being free, at the ſame time, from 


5 a bother parts of the ſection of the river, in an inverſe du- 
there are two kinds, viz. that whoſe channel is every | 


of the continual friction of the water againſt the bottom 


| 


0 


ter is to tlie bottom, ſo much will its motion be accele- 


To find! whether the water of a river, almoſt horizontal, 
flows by means of the velocity acquired in its deſcent, 
or by the preſſure of its depth, ſet up an obſtacle per- 


the bottom, till at length that force becomes only ede 
, | | 12 


— 
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and ſides of the channel, of the various obſtacles t 
meet with in their progreſs, and of their arriving : 
length, in plains, where the. deſcent is leſs; and er 
inclination to the horizon, of ' conſequence, great : 
Thus the Reno, a river of Italy, which gave py a 
in ſome meaſure, to theſe ſpeculations, is found, Near 
its mouth, to have ſcarce a deſcent of fifry-two ſeconds, 
If the acquired velocity be quite ſpent, through the man 
obſtacles, ſo that the current becomes horizontal, there 
will then nothing remain to propagate the motion, and 
continue the ſtream, but the depth, or the perpendicular 
preſſure. of the water, which is always proportional to 


as the occaſion for it increaſes; for, in proportion as the 
water loſes of the velocity acquired by the deſcent, i 
riſes and augments in depth, i 

It appears from the laws of motion pertaining to bodies 
moved on inclined planes, that when water flows free] 

upon an inclined bed, it acquires a velocity, which is al. 
ways as the ſquare root of the quantity of declivity of 
the bed. But in an horizontal bed, opened by ſluices or 


its gravity alone; and the flowing is quicker or flower in 
a direct ratio of the reſpective heights of the water, by 
reaſon of the weight of the ſuperior waters upon the in- 
ferior. Hence it follows, firſt, that as much as the de- 
clivity of the bed or channel of a river is greater, ſo 


portionably increaſed. 
Secondly, As much as the water in an horizontal bed is 
deeper, ſo much will the velocity of the current be in- 
creaſed; and this velocity will diminiſh in proportion to 
the decreaſing depths of the water in the bed.  _ 
Thirdly, Abſtracting from the reſiſtance cauſed by the 
bottom and ſides of the bed, as much nearer as the wa- 


rated; not only becauſe the inferior waters are more 
compreſſed by the ſuperior in proportion to their greater 
depth; but alſo becauſe the inferior ones have a greater 
declivity than the ſuperior, by reaſon of their greater 


reſpect to the elevation of their common ſource or 
„ 32 OD 
The upper parts of the water of a river, and thoſe at a 


ſingle cauſe, or principle, of declivity, how ſmall ſoever 
it be; for, not being detained by one obſtacle, the mi- 
nuteſt difference of level will have its effect; but the 
lower parts, which roll along the bottom, will ſcarce be 
ſenſible of ſo ſmall a declivity; and will only have what 
motion they receive from the preſſion of the ſuperincum- 
bent waters. es. 1 198-7 e 


water, and that implication, as it were, which they ſeem 


moved by means of the depth, carry along with them the 
upper, which, in an horizontal channel, would have no 
motion at all: or, in a channel very little inclinedg-next 


to the upper a part of the motion they have received from 
quently happens that the greateſt- velocity of a river is 
fartheſt poſſible from the ſurface of the water, and from 
ing the advantage of being preſſed with half the depth 


the friction of the bottom; whereas, on the. contrary, 
the leaſt velocity of the water is at the bottom and ſides 
of the bed, becauſe there the reſiſtance reſulting from 
friction is the greateſt, which is communicated to the 


plicate proportion of the diſtances from the bottom and 
ſides combined together.. MEE 


pendicular to it; if the water riſe and ſwell immediate) 
againſt ſuch obſtacle, it runs in virtue of its fall; or, if 
it ſtop a little while firſt, in virtue of its preſſion.  * 
Rivers, according to this author, almoſt always make 
their own beds. If the bottom have originally been a 
— declivity, the water, in conſequence hereof, falling 
with a great deal of force, will have e r ky the 
moſt elevated parts of the ſoil, and carrying them lower 
down, will gradually render the bottom horizontal; where 
the ſtream is ſwifteſt, there will the earth be moſt dug 
up % and, conſequently, there the greateſt cavity will be 
Made. de TS 6.3 0 $9 ©) 64 4s FO g 
The water having made its bed horizontal becomes ſo it. 
ſelf, and conſequently rakes with the leſs force againſt 
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to the reſiſtance of the bottom. rÞdgonon th Boks 68-1 


: t a ſtate of permanency, at lea for a conſider- 
Ne by and the longer, according to the quality of 
the ſoil, clay and chalk reſiſting longer than ſand or 
— other hand, the water is continually gnawing and 
eating off the brims of its channel, and this with the 


more force, as, by the direction of its ſtream, it im- 


inges More "mn hmm ge © againſt- them. By this 
r it has a continual tendency to render them paral- 


el to its own courſe; and when it has arrived as near 


that as poſſible, it ceaſes to have any effect that Way. At 
the ſame time that it has thus rectified its edges, it has 
enlarged its own bed; that is, it has loſt of its depth, 
and r of its force and preſſure: this it conti- 
nues to do till there is an equilibrium between the force 
of the water and the reſiſtance of its banks, upon which 
they will remain without farther mutation. And it is 


evident, from experience, that theſe equilibriums are all 


real, inaſmuch as we find that rivers only dig and widen 
to a certain pitch. | 


The 4 reverſe of all theſe things does alſo on ſome oc- 


caſions happen. Rivers, whoſe waters are thick and 


muddy, raiſe their bed, by letting part of the heteroge- 


neous matters contained in them fall tothe bottom: they 


alſo contract their banks, by a continual appoſition of 


the ſame matter, in bruſhing over them. This matter, 
being thrown afide far from the ſtream of water, might 


even ſerve, by reaſon of the obſcureneſs of the motion, | 


to form new banks. 


Now theſe oppoſite effects ſeem almoſt always to concur, | 


and are differently combined, according to the circum- 


ſtances, whence it is very difficult to judge of the reſult ; 


yet mult this combination be known very accurately, be- 


fore any meaſures can be taken about rivers, eſpecially as | 
to the diverting of their courſes. The Lamona, which 


we 9 itſelf into the Po, being turned another way, to 


the diminution of their declivity the fart 
from their ſprings, the velocity of their currents would. 
be accelerated to twelve, fifteen, and, in ſome caſes, 


either augmenting its width or depth. This ſeeming pa- 
radox ariſes hence, that the addition of the little r:ver 
may only go towards moving the waters, before at reſt 


near the banks of the large one, and thus augmenting 
the velocity of the ſtream, in the ſame proportion as it 
_ does that of the quantity of water. Thus the Venetian 


branch of the Po ſwallowed up the Ferrareſe branch, 
and that of Panaro, without any inlargement, of its own 


dimenſions. And the ſame may be concluded propor-“ 
tionally of all other acceſſions to rivers, and, in the ge- 


neral, of all new augmentations of water. 


A rtver offering to enter into another, either perpendi- | 

cularly or in an oppoſite direction, will be diverted by 
degrees from that direction, and obliged to make itſelf a | 

new and more favourable bed towards the mouth. 

The union of two rivers into one makes the whole flow 


the ſwifter, becauſe, in lieu of the friction of four ſhores, 
they have only two to ſurmount ; and that the ſtream, 


being farther diſtant from the banks, goes on with the 
leſs interruption beſides, that a greater quantity of water, | 
moving with a greater velocity, digs deeper in the bed, 


and of courſe retrenches of its former width. Hence 
alſo it is that rivers, by being united, take up leſs ſpace 
on the ſurface of the earth, and are more advantageous 


to low grounds, which diſcharge their ſuperfluous moil- | 


ture into them, and have likewiſe leſs occaſion for dykes | 
prevent their overflowing. 7 


heſe advantages are ſo conſiderable, that 8. Guglielmini 
thinks them worthy of nature's having had a view to 


them in her contriving to make the confluences of vi- 


vers ſo frequent as we find them. 


= determine more preciſely the general laws of the mo- 
ion of rivers, it may be obſerved, 1. That a river is ſaid 


R remain in the ſame ate, or to be in a permanent | 


ate, when it flows uni ormly, ſo as to be always at the 
ame height in the ſame place. 2. That a plane, which, 
8. a river, is N mage ro the bottom, and to 


| 4 direction of the ſtream of water, and whoſe limits 
or. IV. No 307, | | 


e it diſcharge itſelf into the Adriatic, was ſo altered, | 
and its force ſo far diminiſhed, now that its waters were | 
left to themſelves, that it raiſed its bed a great height, by 
continual depoſitions of mud, till it became much higher | 
than the Po in its utmoſt accretions, and needed very 
high banks, or dykes, to keep it from overflowing. | 
If various cauſes of reſiſtance to the motion of flowing 
waters did not exiſt, ſuch as the attraction and continual | 
friction of the bottom and fides, the inequalities in both, 
the windings and angles that occur in W ng. and | 
er they recede | 
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are thoſe of the water itſelf, which runs off in that place, 
as p o n 4, is called the ſection of a river. See Tab. Hy- 
droflat. fig. G6. | | 
Hence, when a river is terminated by flat ſides, parallel 
to each other, and perpendicular to the horizon, and the 
bottom alſo is a plane, either horizontal or inclined, the 
ſection of the river with theſe three planes makes right 
angles, and is a parallelogram. 0 MEA 
Now, in every river that is in a permanent ſtate, the 
ſame quantity of water flows in the ſame time through 
every ſection ; for, unleſs there be in every place as great 


-a ſupply of water, as what runs from it, the river will 


not remain in the ſame ſtate. This will hold good, 
whatever be the irregularity of the bed, or channel ; 
from which, in other reſpects, ſeveral changes in the 
motion of the river may ariſe ; for example, a greater 
friction, in proportion to the inequality of the channel. 
Hence it appears, that where the ſection of the river is 
greater, the velocity of the flowing water is leſs; and 
where the ſection is leſs, the velocity is greater; and, 
conſequently, the ſections of the bed, the mean veloci- 
ties, the times of flowing, and the quantity which flows, 
are univerſally in a combined ratio W Iris and this 
combination is called the momentum of a river, which 
momentum of the ſame flowing water is univerſally 
equal. Hence may be deduced the principles for calcu- 
lating the quantity of diminution of the water in a lake, 
pond, or veſſel, by any determinate flowings whatſoever z 


for as the ſurface of the lake, &c. is to the ſection of 


the current which carries off the waters, ſo is the mean 
velocity of the current in this ſection to the decreaſe of 
waters in the lake, '&c. and vice ver/a. 3 
The irregularities in the motion of a river may be infi- 
nitely varied, nor can any rules be given to ſettle them. 


To aſcertain their | agg courſe, all irregularities muſt 


be ſet afide, only 


e general tenor, or flux, be conſi- 
dered, | 8 5 


Soppoſe then the water to run in a regular channel, with- 
out any ſenſible friction, and that the channel is termi- 


nated with plane ſides, parallel to one another, and ver- 


tical; and alſo, that the bottom is a plane, and inclined 


to the horizon. Let AE be the channel into which the 


water runs from a greater receptacle or head, and let the 
Water always remain of the ſame depth at the head, ſo 
that the river may be in a permanent ſtate; the water 


here deſcends along an inclined plane, and is accelerat- 
ed; whereby, becauſe the fame quantity of water flpws 
through every ſeCtion, depth of the water, as you 
recede from the head of the river, is continually dimi- 


niiſhed, and its ſurface will acquire the figure z q 5. 
even to twenty times more than it is at preſent in the 


ſame rivers, whereby they would become abſolutely un- | 
navigable. COL os 15 : 5 
A little river may be received into a large one, without 


To determine the velocity of the water in different places, 


ſuppoſe the aperture of the channel AD CB to be ſhut 


up with a plane; if there be a hole made in the plane, 
water will ſpout the faſter through the hole, as the hole 
is more diſtant from the ſurface of che water Yi; and 


the water will have the ſame celerity that a body falling 


from the ſurface of the water to the depth of the hole 

below it would acquire; all which regularly ariſes from 
the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent water. There is the 
ſame preſſure, that is, the fame moving force, when the 
obſtacle at AC is taken away, upon which every particle 
of water enters into the channel with the celerity a body 


would acquire in falling from the ſurface of the water 


to the depth of the 3 This particle is moved 
along in an inclined plane in the channel, with an acce- 
lerated motion; and that in the ſame manner as if fall- 
ing, vertically, it had continued its motion to the ſame 
depth below the ſurface of the water in the head of the 

river. TT. . | | 

So if you draw the horizontal line it, the particle at r 


will have the ſame. my as a body falling the length 


iC, and running down 


a Cr, can acquire; which is the 
celerity acquired by the body in falling down tr. 'There- 


fore the celerity of a particle may be every where mea- 


ſured, by drawing from it a perpendicular to the hori- 


Zontal plane, which is conceived to run along the ſurface 
of the water in the head of the river: and the velocity 
which a body acquires in falling down that perpendicu- 


lar, will be the celerity of the particle; which is greater 
the longer the perpendicular is. From any point, as v, 


draw r s perpendicular to the bottom of the river: this 
will Wb | 

is inclined to the horizon, if from the ſeveral points of 
that line you draw perpendiculars to it, they will be 
ſhorter, the more diſtant they are from r, and the ſhorteſt 


ure the height or depth of the river. Since r s 


of them will alſo be sv; therefore the celerities of the. 
particles in the line rs are fo much the leſs, the nearer 


they are to the ſurface of the river, and the lower water 
is moved faſter than the upper water. | 
Vet the celerities of thoſe waters, as the riuer runs on, 


continually approach nearer and nearer to an equality 3 | 
for the ſquares of thoſe celerities are as 77 ta gu, 


2 4 | difference 


will not be changed. For this celerity does not depend 


Suppoſe the upper part of the channel ſtopped by an ob- 


lerity of the water below this cataract is not increaſed ; 


above the line 17: but, before that, the celerity of the 


locity of the current of a river or canal, is the following. 
Take a cylindrical piece of dry, light wood, and of a 


end which appears above water, a ſmall and ſtraight rod, 
preciſely in the direction of the 2 axis; to the 


the ſurface of it, may indicate which end of the cylin- 
der advances the faſteſt, whereby may be diſcovered the 
different velocities of the water at different depths; for 


 Thews that the ſwifteſt current is at the bottom; if it re- 
mains perpendicular, it is a ſign that the velocities at the 
ſurface and bottom are equal. e | | 
This inſtrument being placed in the current of a river 


out the whole depth, and will have an equal velocity 
with that of the whole current from the ſurface to the bot-| 


may be found, both with eaſe and exactneſs, the mean 


But to obtain the mean velocity of the whole ſection of 


required for the currents to run over an equal ſpace; or, 
portional of all theſe trials, which is found by dividing 


' avi/l be the mean velocity of the river or canal. 


the inſtrument. 


RIV 


difference of which lines, as you recede from the head 


of the river, is continually leſſened, becauſe of the depth 
rs, which is alſo continually diminiſhed, as the lines 
themſelves are lengthened, Now, as this obtains in the 
ſquares, it will much more obtain in the celerities them- 
ſelves ; whoſe difference, therefore, is diminiſhed as they 
increaſe. | | 

If the inclination of the bottom be changed up to the 
head of the river, ſo as to become y Z, and a greater 
quantity of water flow into the channel, it will be deeper 
every where in the river, but the celerity of the water 


on the depth of the water in the river, but on the di- 


ſtance of the moved particle from the horizontal plane of 
the ſurface at the head continued over the faid particle, 


which diſtance is meaſured by the perpendicular ?, or 
v; but theſe lines are not changed by the afflux of Wa- 
ter, provided the water remain at the Kane height in tlie 
baſon or head. 
ſtacle, as X, which deſcends a little way below the ſur- 
face of the water; here the whole water which comes 
cannot run through, therefore it muſt riſe; but the ce- 


and the water that comes on is continually heaped up, ſo 
that at laſt it muſt riſe ſo as to flow over the obſtacle, or 


the banks of the river. If the banks be raiſed, and the 


obſtacle be continued, the height of the water would riſe 


water cannot be increaſed; in which caſe the height of 


all the water in the head will be increaſed ; for, as we| 


ſuppoſe the river in a permanent ftate, there muſt conti- 


nually be as great a ſupply of water to the head as there| 


runs from it down the channel; but if leſs water runs 
down, the height muſt neceſſarily be increaſed in the head 
till the celerity of the water, flowing under the obſtacle, 


be increaſed to ſuch degree, that the ſame quantity of | 
Water ſhall run under the obſtacle, as uſed to run in the 


open channel before. 5 | | 
'The beſt and moſt ſimple method of meaſuring the ve- 
length ſomething leſs than the depth of the water in the 


many ſmall weights as may be neceſſary to keep up the 
cylinder in a perpendicular ſituation in the water, and in 


ſuch a manner that the other end of it may juſt appear| 


above the ſurface of the water: Fix to the centre of that 


end, that when the inſtrument is ſuſpended in the wa- 
ter, the deviations of the rod from a perpendicularity to 


if the rod inclines forwards, according to the direction 


of the current, it is a proof that the ſurface of the wa-| 


ter has the greateſt velocity; but if it inclines back, it | 


or canal, receives all the percuſſions of the water through- 


tom at the place where it is put in, and by that means 


velocity of that part of the r:vcr for any determinate di- 
ſtance and time. | 


the river, the inftrument mult be put ſucceſhvely both 


in the middle and towards the fides, becauſe the veloci- 


ties at thoſe places are often very different from each 
other. Having by this means found the difference of time 


the different diſtances run over in equal times, the mean pro- 
the common ſum of them all by the number gf trials, 


If it be required to find the velocity of the current only 
at the ſurface, or at the middle, or at the bottom, a 


ſphere of wood, of ſuch a weight as will remain ſuſ- 
pended in equilibrium with the water at the ſurface or 


depth which we want to meaſure, will be better for the 
purpoſe than a cylinder, becauſe it is only affected by the 
water of that ſole part of the current where it remains 
ſuſpended. £7 8 25 : | 
It is very eaſy to guide both the cylinder and the globe in 
that part which we want to meaſure, by means of two 
threads or ſmall chords, which two perſons muſt hold 
and direct, one on each ſide the river; taking care at the 


; 


river; round one end of it let there be ſuſpended as | 


ſame time neither to retard nor accelerate the motion of | 


the velocity of water in a river or canal, without augs 


water, which they expreſs by ſaying, that the river's bot- 


he, is their opinion ill-grounded; becauſe the motion 


arrived, muſt act upon the waters in the lower parts of 
the river, and communicate by impulſion part of their 
motion to them, within a certain diſtance. | 


RIVER, New. See Canal, and CoMPanr. | 


fiſhery therein; and the lord mayor of London is to have 


making ſhelves there, caſting dung therein, or taking 


R1veR horſe, in Zoology. See HipporoOTAMUS. 
RIVET, in the Manege, is the extremity of the nail that 


RIVINA, in Botany. Its characters are theſe : the em- 


roundiſh berry, ſitting in the empalement, including ont 


5 
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It follows from what has been ſaid in the preceding | 
of this article, that the deeper the waters are in jt 
bed in proportion to its breadth, the more their motion 
is accelerated; ſo that their velocity increaſes in an ins 
verſe ratio of the breadth of the bed, and alfo of the 
magnitude of the ſection; whence, in order to augment 


menting the declivity of the bed, we muſt increaſe the 
depth and diminiſh the breadth of its hed ; but to dimi. 
nith the velocity of water in a river or canal, we muſt 
on the contrary, increaſe the breadth and diminiſh'the 
depth of its bed. Theſe principles are conſonant to oh. 
ſervation z and it is well known, that the velocity of 
flowing waters depends much more on the quantity and 
depth of the water, and on the compreſſion of the up- 
per parts on the lower, than on the declivity of the bed; 
and, therefore, the declivity of a river muſt be made 
much greater in the beginning than toward the end ef 
its courſe; where it ſhould be almoſt inſenſible. If the 
depth or volume of water in a river or canal is conſider. 
able, it will ſuffice, in the part next the mouth, to al- 
low one foot perpendicular of declivity through fix, 
eight, or even, according to Dechales (De Fontibus & 
Fluviis, prop. 49.) ten thouſand feet in horizontal ex. 
tent; at moſt it muſt not be above one in ſix or ſeven 
thouſand. From hence the quantity of declivity in equal 
ſpaces muſt ſlowly and gradually increaſe as far as the 
current is to be made fit for navigation; but in ſuch a 
manner, as that at this upper end there may not be above 
one foot of perpendicular declivity in four thouſand feer 
of horizontal extent. e | 
We ſhall cloſe this article with a remark of M. de Buffon 
who ſays, that people accuſtomed to rivers can eaſily 
foretell when there is going to be a ſudden increaſe of 
water in the bed from floods produced by ſudden falls of 
rain in the higher countries through which the rivers 
paſs. 'This they. perceive by a particular motion in the 


tom moves; that is, the water at the bottom of a chan- 


nel runs off faſter than uſual ; and this increaſe of mo- 
tion at the bottom of a river always announces a ſudden 


increaſe of water coming down the ſtream. Nor, ſays 


and weight of the waters coming 'down, though not yet 


See on the ſubject of this article an elaborate treatiſe on 
rivers and canals by Mr. Mann, who has availed himſelf 
of the obſervations of Guglielmini, and moſt other wri- 
ters, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. part ii. art. 37, p. 555, 
&c. Dy. 


By the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. caps 47. the king may grant 
commiſſions for perſons to take care of rivers, and the 


the conſervation in breaches and ground overflown as far 
as the water ebbs and flows in the river Thames. 4 
Hen. VII. cap. 15. Perſons annoying the r:ver Thames, 


away ſtakes, boards, timber work, &c. of the banks, 
incur a forfeiture of 5/. ſtat. 2 Hen. VIII. cap. 18. 
Commiſſioners were appointed to prevent exactions of 
the occupiers of locks, wears, &c. upon the river Thames, 
weſtward from the city of London, to Cricklade in the 
county of Wilts, and for aſcertaining the rates of water- 
e on the ſaid river, by ſtat. 6 & 7 W. III. and 
this ſtatute is revived with authority for the commiſ- 
ſioners to make orders and conſtitutions to be obſerved, 
under penalties, &c, 3 Geo. II. cap. 11. 
By ſtatutes 6 Geo. II. cap. 37. 8 Geo. II. cap. 20. and 
10 Geo. II. cap. 32. it is made felony, without benefit - 
of clergy, maliciouſly to cut down any river or ſea-bank, 
whereby lands may be deſtroyed, and to deſtroy {luices 
or locks upon navigable rivers. See NUsAN cx. 


reſts or leans upon the horn when you ſhoe a horſe. 


palement of the flower is permanent, compoſed of four 
oval, concave, coloured leaves; the flower has no pe- 
tals; it has eight ſtamina, which are longer than the em- 
palement, terminated by {mall oval ſummits, and a large 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned b) 
an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen afterward turns to 4 


hard ſeed. There are two ſpecics, natives of the Well 
Indies. Miller, Cate” | | 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem this is a genus of the tetrandrt! 
monogynia Claſs, with a permanent corolla, and comp!* 
of four petals, no calyx, the fruit a ſingle- ſceded berry; 
and he enumerates four ſpecies: But Miller ſays, that 


this genus 1s totally different from the plants to whic | 
| Plumicr 


Plumier applied the title Rivina, in honour of the cele- 

brated botaniſt Rivinus. : wn Fo ORE 
6:4 IVOLGIMENTO, in the Italian Muſic, 18 | p 15 

8 ble. or upper part in the place of the baſs, or any low 

5 or vice verſa. This often happens in double coun- 

Kat where the treble ſerves for the baſs, or the baſs 

fon thi treble ; and that in ſuch a manner, that the har- 


veral difficulties were to be ſurmounted : ſuch are moſt 
of thoſe along the banks of rivers, and through matſkesy 
lakes, &c. | 


RoaDs, terreſtrial, or land, are not only thoſe made upon 

the ground, but alſo thoſe formed of earth heaped up iti 
manner of a bank, and ſuſtained by ſpurs, buttreſſes, 
and counterforts. | 5 ; 


| 


| though different, remains as correct after this Roa D, aquatic, is a road made in the waters, whether cur- 
on 
ent. as it was in the natural order of the parts. 


rent, as thoſe of rivers, &c. or ſtagnant, as banks and 
cauſeways, or over moraſſes, &c. 


Under this denomination are alſd com 


RIVULET, a diminutive of RIVER. 


RIXDOLLAR, or RIXDALL ER, a filver coin, ſtruck in 


e ee 3 rehended naviga⸗ 
ver: free cities in Germany, as alſo in Flen- e rivers, and artificial canals. See CANAL. | 

e ee Sweden, . IRoasp, public, or grand road, is any common road, whe 
There is but little difference between the rixdollar ind 


ther ſtraight or acroſs, military or royal, &c. Private 
road is that made for the corivenience of ſome particular 
houſe, &c. See Hicuwar; | | 


Roaps; military, ſo called among the Romans, 
roads appointed for the marching of their armies into the 
* of the empire, for the aſſiſtance of their allies, 
Cl | 
The principal of theſe roads, 
ſtreet, Ikenild-ſtreet; Foſs-way, 
War. 3 | 
Roaps, double, among the Romans, were roads for car- 
riages, having two pavements or cauſeways, the one for 
| thoſe going one way; the other, for thoſe returning the 
other, to prevent claſhing, ſtopping, and confuſion. 
Theſe two ways were ſeparated from cach other by a 
bank raiſed in the middle, paved with bricks, for the 
convenience of foot people, with borders arid mounting 
ſtones from ſpace to ſpace, and military columns to mark 
the diſtance. Such was the road from Rome to Oſtia, 


called Via Portuen/is. 3 
Roap, fabterranecus, is that dug in a rock with the chiſſel, 
at of Puzzuoli, near Naples, 


and left vaulted. Such is th : 
gue long; and is fifteen feet 


ar, another ſilver coin ſtruck in Germany, each 
RN equal to the French crown of three livres, 
or the Spaniſh piece of eight; or 45. 6d. ſterling. _ 1 
The rixdollar is one of the moſt current and univerſa 
coins in the world. It is uſed equally in the 1 ** 
of the Levant, the North, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt In- 
ies. Sce COIN, | 3 
RIZIUM, in Botany, a name given by the ancients wn g | 
eculiar kind of red root brought from Syria, and ule 
. the Grecian women to paint their cheeks red. . 
The Latin writers, who have mentioned this, have calle 
it radiculaz and Pliny, who has more than once _ 
tioned it, calls it Herba lanaria, or radix lanaria. 0 py 
however, is a very great error, confounding it with the 
firuthium of the Greeks. It is probable, that the pi 71s 
was no other than the ANCHUS4z or alkanet root, W — | 
grows very plentifully in the countries from whence - e 
Greeks had their rizium, and which will anſwer all t e 
purpoſes for which they uſed it. 3 | 
ROACH, in 7chthyology, the Engliſh name of a well ho 
fiſh, called by the generality of authors the rutilus anc 
rubiculus, by ſome the rubellio. It is a ſpecies of the 8 | 
prinus, according to the new ſyſtem of Artedi, and t : | 
cyfrinus rutilus of Linnæus. It has been deemed, thoug] 
without much reaſon, remarkable for its livelineſs and vi- 


were grand 


in England, are Watling- 
and Exminage- ſtreet. See 


which is near half a lea 
broad, and as many high. ; Ws 1 
_ Strabo ſays, it was made by one Cocceius, a relation pro- 
| RE | er it has ſince been widened by Al- 
ity w und as a roach, | phonſus, king of Arragon and Naples, and made ſtraight 
8 15 word hilf will only live in ſtand- | by the viceroys. There is another of the ſame kind in 
ing 91 with us it equally thrives in ponds and in| the ſame kingdom, between Baiæ and Cumæ, called the 
deep ſtill rivers, and is remarkable for its numerous pro-] Grotto of Vir il, becauſe mentioned by that poet in the 
Kun a pond being much ſooner ſtocked with this than | fixth book of his Xineid. *** 5 
Vith any other fiſh. 5 | | | 55 Roan, in Navigation, denotes a place of anchorage at ſome 
Roach fiſhing. See FiSHING _ * diſtance from ſhore, and ſneltered from the winds, where 
ROACHING of alum, one of the laſt proceſſes uſed in the | veſlels uſually moor to wait for a wind 
alum making, and is what renders it fit for the market. carry them into harbour, or to ſet ſail, 5 
After the alum liquor has been left four days in the cooler, | When the bottom is clear of rocks, and the hold firm, 
and is ſufficiently ſhot, they drain it out; and taking out | and the place well covered from the wind, the road is 
the alum, they waſh it in a ciſtern of alum water ſo| ſaid to be good. An open road is one which has but lit- 
ſtrong, that it can ſcarce take up any more of that ſalt, | tle land on any fide; Re, _ | 5 
but only cleanſes it of its accidental foulneſſes. After | The yoads, within his 22 dominions, are free to all 
this waſhing the alum is put into large pans, and a quan-] merchant veſſels, either of his ſubjects or allies. Cap- 
tity of water added to it. It is ſet over the fire to melt | tains and maſters of ſhips who are forced by ſtorms, Ke. 
in this water and boil a little; then it is ſcooped into a] to cut their cables, and leave their anchors in the roads, 
great caſk, where it is ſuffered to ſtand about ten days; | are obliged to fix up marks or buoys, on pain of for- 
and it is then fit for the market under the name of roach | feiture of their anchors, &. Re 9 
alum, or reached alum; the liquor let out of the cooler is The maſters of ſhips, coming to moor in a road, muſt - 
boiled up again, and ſhoots more alum. See ALUM. caſt anchor at ſuch diſtance as that the cables, & c. may 
ROAD, via, an open way or paſſage, forming a commo-| not mix, on pain of anſwering the damages. When 
dious communication between one place and another. | there are ſeveral veſſels in the fame road, the outermoſt 
The Romans, of all people, took the moſt pains in their | to the ſeaward is obliged to 2 a light in his lantern in 
roads; the labour and expence they were at to render] the night-time, 40 appriſe veſſels coming in from ſea: 
them ſpacious, ſtraight, ſmooth, and agreeable, to the | See PoR T. 5 i 
very extremities of their empire, are incredible. . |RoaD, cock. See Cock-reoad. 0 
| Uſually, they ſtrengthened the ground by ramming it, Roan-gooſe, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall ſpecies of wild 
laying it with flints, pebbles, or ſand ; ſometimes by a | gooſe. See Goosk. Lo. 3 
lining of maſonry, rubbiſh, bricks, potſhreds, &c. bound |ROADER, among Sailors, a ſhip that rides at anchor in a 
together with mortar. _ | . road. | | 
F. Meneſtrier obſerves, that in ſome places in the Lyon- 


or tide proper to 


, 


„ 


nolis he has found huge cluſters of flints cemented with | 


lime, reaching ten or twelve feet deep, and making a 


ROAN; in the Manege. A roan horfe is one of a bay, for- 
rel, or black colour, with grey or white ſpots interſperſed 


very thick: when this party-coloured coat is accompanied 
maſs as hard and compact as marble itfelf; and which, | 


after reſiſting the injuries of time for ſixteen hundred 


Fears, is {till ſearce penetrable by all the force of ham- | 


mers, mattocks, &c. and yet the flints it conſiſts of, are 
not bigger than eggs. 1 3 
Sometimes they even paved their roads, regularly, with 

large ſquare free - tones: ſuch are the Appian and Flami- 
nian ways, Kc. 


The road; paved of very hard ſtones, they uſually called 


viæ ferreæ, either becauſe they reſembled iron, or be- 


185 they reſiſted the iron of the horſes ſeet, chariots, 
Roads are either 'z 
tie, public or private. | | | 

AD, natural, is that which has been frequented for a 


ng lucceſſion of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence 
by reaſon of its diſpoſition, &c. 


2 3 is that made by labour of the hand, either 


ot Earth or maſoury ; and, in the making whereof, ſe- 


atural or artificial, terreſtrial or aqua- 


with a black head and black extremities, he is called a 
roan with a black-a-moor's head. And if the ſame mix- 
ture is predominant upon a deep ſorrel, its called claret- 
roan. Ad. 23 | ; 
ROANE-tree, in Botany. See SERvIer-tree. = 
ROASTING of meat. See DRESSING of meats. _ 
RoasTING, in Metallurgy, is the ſeparation of volatile bo- 
dies, ftom thoſe which are bt fred by the combined 
action of air and fire; and is generally the firſt proceſs 
in the ſeparation of metals from their ores: it differs from 
ſublimation only in this, that in this operation the volatile 
parts are diſſipated, when reſolved into vapours; where- 
as in that they are preſerved: | = 
Suiphur and arſenic are in this manner collected and pre- 
ſerved in the roaſting of many ores; and ſublimation made, 
as it wete, occaſionally in the proceſs. _ | 
The ſeparation of the volatile parts of bodies from the 
more fixed, is, however, in many caſes very difficult, 
and much nicety is required in the conducting of this ope- 
5 : ration: 


—— — 


compound body melts in almoſt the ſame degree of fire 


in the air; in ſuch caſes, care mult be taken, firſt pre- 


this is a diſadvantageous accident, and too often happens, 
| eſpecially when a fi | 
of the operation; to prevent this, it is ſometimes necel- | 


rich, or of themſelves merely of a metallic nature. But the 
like, are neceſſary, when arſenical, antimonial, and ſul- 


2. The fire is to be ſo regulated from the firſt, that only 
the lighter or more volatile ſulphureous or arſenic fumes | 


quickened. 4. Where fuch additions are uſed as are | 
not metalline, as lime, mud, pot-aſh, &c. they ought | 
always to be ſeparated afterwards from the matter before | 


the fuſion, by waſhing Shaw's Lectures, p. 251. See 


There are robs made of quinces, ſloes, cherries, mulber- 
_ ries, elderberries, barberries, gooſberies, and other fruits, 


e os paper's called rob, or fapa /implex; this is 
almoſt of the conſi | 


ence of a ſoft electary, a re/in. 


Juice dried in the ſun, or over the fire, that it may keep 
the longer without damage. | „„ 
Sometimes it alſo denotes a compoſition of ſome juice 
made up with honey or ſugar, in which ſenſe it is con- 
founded with loche or lohoc. MS 
The rob is a form now much out of ufe, though there are 
_ ſeveral directed in the college diſpenſatory ; as res of | 
black cherries, of ſloes, of quinces, &c. 'Fhe rob of el- 


It is poſſible that great improvements might be made, by | 
- introducing the ule of this form among the malt=diſtillers, 
Ihe great inconvenience attending that art being, that 
the mult being of a large bulk, in proportion to its ſac- 


to extract that ſaccharine part, many large veſſels, ſuch 


fary; and the neceſſary labour on the ſubjeQ is increaſed, 


ſpirit purer and finer than that from treacle might this | 
way be procured from malt prudently managed. Shaw's | 
_ he * 219. | 


wiſe go, and without ſome contrivance to catch it, would | 
be loſt. The ore muſt, however, always feel the force 


ROB 


kation: this is the caſe, for inſtance, when the whole 
that is neceſſary to raiſe, and diſſipate the volatile parts 


viouſly to pound a little the body to be rogſted, that 
its ſurface contiguous to the air may be increaſed in 
extent. A gentle fire is alſo neceſſary on ſuch occaſions, 
and a very free acceſs of the air, which is the vehicle of 


theſe vapours. When the body in the roa/{ing grows on 


theſe occaſions into large lumps or clods, the ſurface of 
it mult be reſtored to the neceſſary extent, by repeated 
poundings; for it is neceſſary above all things, that the 
matter be kept extended and recent, and never collected 
into a heap- 3 | 3 

Bodies the moſt fefractory in the fire, are always the moſt 
eaſily roa/ted; for a great fire may be conſequently kept | 
up to ſuch, nor necd the operation be repeated ſo often. | 
Care muſt always be taken, however, that while the vo- 
latile bodies are diſſipating in the fire, they do not carry 
up with them l from the fixed ones alſo; for 


— 


re too violent is uſed in the beginning 


ſary to add ſome fixing body to the maſs. 
of Aſſaying, p. 189. | 


Cramer's Art 


The buſineſs of roo/ting ores, as now uſually practiſed, is | 


fubject to many inconveniencies, which may be moſt of | 
them eaſily remedied, and the whole buſineſs reduced to 


a few caſy rules. 1. The roaſting of ores ſhould be al- 
ways performed without addition, when the ores are 


additions of quick-lime, pot-afhes, iron-filings, and the 


hureous matters, are found to be mixed with the ores. 
may fly off, otherwife the more metallic part would hke- 


of an open flame, otherwiſe the ſulphur, arſenic, &c. 


will never be thoroughly diſlodged. | 3. The more theſe | ROBBINS, or RopanDs, i. e. ro e-bands, in a Ship, ſrnall | 
Immature ſubſtances abound in ore, the gentler the fire ' 
Mould be at firſt; and when the greater part of the ſul- | 


phureous inatter is thus exhaled, the fire is then to be 


IRoN and SMELTING. | 


OB, in Pharmacy, the inſpiſſated juice of any ſubſtance, RonzEs, maſter of the, is an officer of the houſhold, with 
an appointment of 500/. a year, who has the ordering of 


uſually boiled up to the conſiſtence of honey. 


for various diſeaſes. The juice of grapes, thus prepared, 
ence of honey. | 

When only one third of the humidity is boiled away, it 
is called defrutum ; and when only boiled to the conſiſt- 


The word rob is pure Arabic; and ſigniſfies originally a 


— 


der is now moſt uſed. 


charine part, and requiring a larger proportion of water | 
as maſh-tubs, coolers, fermenting-backs, &c. are neceſ- 


and the commodity rendered dearer. The remedy of this 
thould ſeem the introducing a new art ſubſervient to that | 
of the malt-diſtiller, and confining itſelf to the boiling 
down of malt-wort to a rob, ſo as to ſupply the malt- 
ſtiller with his ſubject, in the ſame manner as the fine 
ſtillers are ſupplied with treacle by the ſugar-baker. By | 
this means the buſineſs of the malt-ſtiller would be re- 
duced-to a great degree of ſimplicity, and the ſpirit pro- 
duced would be alſo much finer than at preſent, becauſe | 
the ſubje£t would come tolerably refined to his hands, 
and purgedof its groſs, meas and huſky matter, which 


mw a diſagreeable oil in diſtillation, and is alſo apt to |RQBIA Herba, in 5 F A5. 


urn to the ſtill, and ſpoil the ſpirit. It is poſſible that a 


1 


ROBALO, in 1chthyology, a name by. which ſome have 
ROBBERY, Ronsrrr4, or RoBER14, in Law, a felo. 


his property without or againſt his conſent. 


This fpecies of LARCENY is debarred of the benefit of 
_ clergy by 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 1. and other ſubſequent 


_ travellers. Though lord Coke, in the third of his inſti. 
_ tutes, takes the name to have had its riſe from Robin 


England and Scotland, by robbery, burning houſes, rape, 


R 


_reevet into eyelet-holes in the head of the ſail under the 


R 


'ROBERDSMEN. See RoßhrR Tr. 
ROBERT, herb, in Botany. See GERANIUM. = 
ROBERVALLIAN lines, a name given to certain lines, 


berval's Treatiſe of Indiviſibles, is the ſame with that 
_ pears, that Roberval was the inventor of this manner 0 
learned the method in the journey he made to Padua in 


This account Dr. David Grego 
ſerted in the Phil. Tranfact. an. 1694, and the abet 


OBE, roba. See Gown. © 


ROB 


called the caMURI. 


nious * 3 _— away another man's goods or 
money, -1rom his perſon, pre tt 
PVG 
A mere attempt to rob was held to be felon 
Henry the Fourth's time; and afterwards 1 — T 
miſdemeanor, and puniſhable with fine and impriſon. 
ment, till the ſtat. 7 Geo. II. cap. 21. which makes it 3 
felony tranſportable for ſeven years. If the thief, havin 
once taken a purſe, returns it, {till it is a robbery. The 
previous Py in fear is the criterion that diſtinguiſhes 
robbery from other larcenies; and yet this putting in fear 
does not imply any great degree of terror or affight in 
the party robbed; it is ſufficient, that ſo much force, or 
threatening by word or geſture, be uſed, as might create 
an apprehenſion of danger, or oblige a man to part with - 


This is fometimes alſo called violent theft, and its puniſh. 
ess be the value of the thing taken ever ſo ſmall, is 
eat. . | | 


ſtatutes; not indeed in general, but only when com- 
mitted in or near the king's highway, A robbery, there- 
fore, in a diſtant field or foot-path was not puniſhed 
with death, but was open to the benefit of clergy, till 
the ſtat. 3 & 4 W. & M. cap. 9. which takes away 
clergy from robbery whereſoever committed. | 
The word is ſaid to have taken its riſe hence, that, an- 
ciently, robbers only took away the robes or cloaths from 


Hood, who lived under Richard- I. in the borders of 


and ſpoil: . Hence, alfo, o. | | 
Robers-men, or roberds-men, mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes 
for great thieves. : VVV 
OBBING. See HovsE-robbing. 


lines, or braided cordage, which make the upper edges 
of the great fails faſt to their reſpective yards, being 


head-rope for that purpoſe. They are generally of a ſuf- 
ficient length to paſs two or three times about the ſaid 
yard. The word is, make faſt the robbins; for at ſea they 
do not ſay tie, but make faſt. 1025 


all his majeſty's robes. See MASTER of the wardrobe. 
He has ſeveral officers under him, as a clerk of the roles, 
a yeoman, three grooms, a page, a bruſher, furrier, 
ſempſtreſs, laundreſs, ſtarcher, and ſtanding wardrobe 
keepers at St. James's, Windſor-caſtle, Hampton-court, 
&c. There is alſo in the eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's 
houſhold a miſtreſs of the robes, with an appointment of 
zool. a- year, and two keepers of the robes. See WaRD- 
RO BE. | | | I 2 


uſed for the transformation of figures: thus called from 
their inventor M. de Roberval. e 8 

Theſe lines bound ſpaces infinitely extended in length, 
which are nevertheleſs equal to other ſpaces terminated 
on all ſides. „ 2 | 

The abbot Gallois, in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy, anno 1693, obſerves, that the method of trans- 
forming figures, explained at the latter end of M. de Ro- 


ſince publiſhed by Mr. James Gregory, in his Univerſal 
Geometry, and afterwards by Barrow in his Lectiones 
Geometricz ; and that, by a letter of Torricelli, it ap- 


transforming figures, by means of certain lines, which 
Torricelli therefore called Robervallian lines. Rog 
He adds, that it is highly probable, that J. Gregory fir 


1668, the method itſelf having been known in Italy from 
the year 1646, though the book was not publiſhed tillthe 
year 1692. | 9 
has endeavoured to fe- 
fute, in vindication of his brother. His anſwes is in- 
has rejoined in the French Memoirs of the Academ, 
an. 170g. 


neta, and many others, to a plant uſed in dying. _., 
The near reſemblance of the name to the word rubig, 
has made many conclude that it was the rubia, or m 
der, which they have meant by it but they have wn 


ROBIN, or, as it is more uſually called, Ronix red-breaft, 


R 0 


dite in their Writings to diſtinguiſh it from that plant, 


+1 it is plainly the gen:ftella tinctoria, or dyer's weed, | 
2 * Nhat y the robia herba. They ſay it was uſed | 
to dye yellow, and that it was alſo a cuſtom to ſtain the | 
ir with it. | | 8 
* = the properties recorded of the cymene and æco- 
mmium of the Greeks, and the lutum, or lutea herba of 
the Latins, which were names of the geni/tella tinqtoria. 
Pliny ſa s, that the /utum had leaves like flax, and flow- 
ers like broom, which is exactly the cafe with the geni- 
fella tinftoriay but by no means agrees with the glaſtum 
or woad. E . 8 
ROBIGALIA, or RU BIGAL TA, in Antiquity. See Rusr- 
GALIA. 7 9 
rubecula, in Ornithology. See Rx v-breaft. 
Rox, ragged, in Botany. See CAMPION. 
ROBINIA; in Botany. See Falſe Acacia, | | 


ROBORANTIA, in Medicine, flrengtheners; or ſuch me- 


dicines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour to 
the conſtitution. 3 | | 
ROBUR: Carolinum, in Aſironomy. See ROYAL oak. 


ROCAMBOLES, a mild ſort of 6arL1c, by ſome called! 
Spaniſh garlic ; being much of the nature of ſhalot; and 


well known in cookery, in quality of a ſauce. 


ROCELLA, a kind of fucus or ſea-wrack, found in the | 


Mediterranean, and other ſeas, and in ſome places uſed 

by the dyers for a purple colour, and called by the bota- 

nical writers, in general, alga tinctorig. See Akch 11. 
ROCHELLE alt. See Rur ELILENSIS fa. | 


A 
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will prepare 5 for producing lar crops of the 
fineſt flax. The beſt ſort of flax-ſ{eed, of Flanders, ſown 
on this ſort of ground, ſucceeds ſo well, that if brought 
into general uſe, it might give the only advantage that 
is at preſent wanting to the Scotch holland manufactory, 
and make it excel that of all the world beſide. The 
northern American colonies might alſo furniſh us with 
the ſame fort of flax, raiſed at a ſmaller expence than 
almolt any other vegetable commodity, and coming to a 
ſure market, and at a very conſiderable price. | 
Agriculture, in Scotland, is too much neglected, to the 
great impoveriſhing of the country, and the diſtreſs of a 


numerous poor, for wliom it would find conſtant employ- 
ment. It is not a" known whether many of the moſt 


valuable plants, for medicinal and mechanic uſes, will 


not profper as well there, as where there are immenſe 


ſums made by the railing of them; and the owners of lands 
would do well in this ſcheme to try the effect of liquo- 
rice, madder, woad, and the like plants on their grounds. 
Wherever the ground is deep enough; it is pretty certain 


that maddet and liquorice would flouriſh, and the laſt of 


theſe needs ſo little culture, that if once planted it may 
almoſt be left to itſelf. - The rocky bottoms of lands, 


not too bleak, may alſo ſucceed very well with ſaffron, 


which is one of the moſt profitable plants that can be 
cultivated. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 109. | 

There are various ways of breaking rocks with wood, 
gun-powder; &c. | 


rocks. 


We have roads, grottos, labyrinths, Kc. dug through 


Rock-alum. See AL UM. 


ROCHE T, or Rocker, a lawn garment, worn by biſhops |Rocx-cry/al, or cry/tal of the rock, is that ſuppoſed to be 
and abbots, eee. a ſurplice, except in this, that | formed by a congelation of the lapidific Juice, which 
the ſleeves are gathered at the wriſts z whereas the ſur-| trickles down in rocks and caverns. See CRYSTAL. > 

plice is quite open. RA .  » [RocKk-#þh,a common Engliſh name for the gobius marinus, 
Menage derives the word from the Latin rochettus, a di-] or ſea-gudgeon. See GocGerT. | | 228 
minutive of rocchus; uſed in writers of the lower Latin [Rock germander 
for tunica, and formed originally from the German rok. | SpEEDWELL. | | 
The regular canons of St. Auguſtine alſo wear rechets|Rock-oil. See PETROLEUM. _ $5 
under their copes. 1 3 RoCK-owuzel, in Ornitho/ogy. See Ring QUZEL, and Au- 
RocHETs alſo denote the mantles worn on days of cere-| ze. Ys 5 | „ . 
mony, by the peers ſitting in the Englith parliament. Rock eſe, in Bolany. See Rosk. 
Thoſe of viſcounts have two bands, or borders, and a|Rock-/alt. See SALT. | 


„ in Botany, a ſpecies of veronica. See 


half; thoſe of earls, three; thoſe of marquiſes, three 
and a half; and thoſe of dukes, four. 


Roch r, the name given to a fiſh, otherwiſe called cuculus, 


and red. gurnard. See GURNARD. 


ROCHEPTA, in the Glaſs Trade, another name for yoL-| 


VERINE. See POT-a/hes. 


ROCK, rupes, a large maſs or block of hard ſtone, firmly | 
fixed in the ground. | 99 75 85 . 


The word is formed of the Greek put, rima, cleft, hink, | 
and pug, from prywu, I break, whence pama, a ſtony| 


_ ſhore. 


Rocks are generally ſuppoſed great enemies to vegetation, | 


and the people of Scotland have been deterred from cul- 
tivating many of their beſt lands, from an obſervation 
that they had a rocky bottom. This is, however, but a 
_ vulgar error among them, for rocks of a proper kind and 
properly diſpoſed, as very many of theirs are, fertilize | 
and are beneficial to the land, not hurtful. 1 
In many parts of England, we ſee gardens, the moſt 


beautiful that can be imagined, both in regard to flowers 


and excellent plants, on a foil where the bottom is a 


ROCKET, in Pyrotechny, an artificial firework, conſiſting 


of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition 


of certain combuſtible ingredients ; which being tied to 


a ſtick, mounts into the air to a conſiderable height, and 
ene, „„ . 
The rocket has a great part in all fire-works of entertain- 
ment, being not only uſed ſingly, but ſometimes alſo as 
an ingredient in others. | 


Beſides the rocket here defined, which is properly called 


the /ky-rocket, there is another, which from the ſphere it 
moves in, in the water, is denominated 2vater-rocker. 
The mechaniſm, preparation, &c. of each whereof, we 
ſhall here deſcribe. = | 


Rocks, , method df making. 1. A concave cylin- 


drical mould, or frame, A B (Tab, III. Miſcellany, fig. 39.) 


is turned, of hard wood, with a baſe B D, and a capital 


H C, uſually adorned with architectonical moulding.— 
The e is to be open at both ends, and its dimen- 


ſions, for rockets of various ſizes, as in the following ar- 


ticle. When large, it is ſometimes alſo made of braſs 


or tin; and when ſmall, of bone. 


13 hard roch, and the earthy covering not more than a foot | 2. Of the ſame matter with the cylinder, is prepared a 

i or thereabout in depth. In ſome of theſe, all the diſ-] quadra, or foot, E; in the middle whereof is turned an 
advantages the Scots complain of take place, and yet] hemiſphere G, conſiderably leſs than that of the cavity 

; the gardens are fruitful, many of them having lofty hills | of the frame; making the cap or head of another cylin- 

on the ſouth ſide, the declivity due north, and the rock| der IK, and reaching up within the caſe; where it is 
perfectly bare next the walls on the north fide. | kept ſteady by a pin LM. TY: 5 | 

J- The north ſides of theſe hills in this very aſpect, only] Authors do not agree about the proportions. Simieno- 

go with the rect covered with two or three feet of earth, | witz preſcribes thoſe that follow. If the diameter of 

o- make very good hop - gardens, producing a vaſt quantity] the aperture H N be equal to that of a leaden ball of a 

0 of a very valuable commodity, at a ſmall expence; and| pound, or at moſt two pounds weight ; the height of the 


it is remarkable, that thoſe gardens, which ſtand in this 
expoſure, inſtead of being ſubject to particular evils, | 
often clcape thoſe blaſts, and other miſchiefs, which 


affect the plantations, of the ſame kind, on the ſouth | 


tide of the hills. It might be a very valuable article of 
trade, if the bleak hills of Scotland, or thoſe of ſome of 


2 northern plantations in America, could be made thus | 
ruitful, in ſo uſeful a commodity, and there ſeems only 


the want of a proper trial. 
Another extremely valuable plant, that might be raiſed 
on theſe barren rocky places, as they are generally ſup- 


cylinder, with the baſe and capital HE, will be ſeven 


diameters, and the height of the quadra FE, 13; the al- 
titude of the cylinder K I, 1; the diameter IN, 43; the 
diameter of the hemiſphere G, 3 IN; the height of the 
capital H C, 1. The fame author adds, that he finds, 
by abundant experience, that if the diameter of the 
aperture be divided into 100 parts, according to the dif- 
ferent weight of the leaden balls, to whoſe diameter it is 
equal, the following numbers, being multiplied by 7, 
give the height HE : | 


poſed to be, is flax, | * Weight of Suoſeptuple of Weight of Subſeptuple ot 
ſteep for ploughing in A On . -—BerVem | |Leaden Ball. Altitude H E. Leaden Ball. Altitude H E. 
22 that a hand- plough with a ſtem of aſh of about * _ 9 20 86 
_ feet e and a plate on each ſide near the end . 98 „ 82 
to "I the turk, a coulter to be let out ſhorter or longer bn $0 g6 44 78 
1 1 ſive inches depth, to cut the earth up, as deep | 6 94 þ.' 0 75 
man... upon the rock, and an iron wheel, may be 2 gr 79 67 
vibe with eaſe and conveniency by two people, and oY e + 
OL. IV. N | 308. | f 3 A | The 


ROC 


The mould being ready, a wooden cylinder, or mould, | 


AB g. 40.) is provided, 'whoſe diameter is 4 of the 
aperture of the levies, and its length equal to the height 


of the ſame; to which is fixed a haft or Hilt A D. About 
this mould is a thick ſtrong paper rolled, till fuch time 


as it fill the cavity of the frame. This done, where the 


haft is joined to the cylinder, as at A, it is choked, i. e. 
Ermby:boudd round with fine pack-thread, fo as to con- 
ſtringe or ſtraiten the cavity thereof. Th 


e part thus | 
choked or bound up FG „g. 41.) is to be equal to the | 
| hemiſphere G Ag. 39.) 


The caſe is now taken off the mould, and put into the 
cavity of the frame, (fig. | | 
hemiſphere; and, in this difpofition, is filed with a 


compoſition deſcribed in the following article, rammed 
_ ſtrongly in by means of a wooden cylinder, or rammer, 
fitting the cavity, and a mallet. 


When filled, a paper cap of a'cortical form is glued over 


the end of the cafe filled laſt; and the ſpace left a-top 
is filled with whole gunpowder, to the height of about 
one diameter then the rocker is bound, or choked, in E, 


as before in G. 


Laſtly, the rocket is bored, as is repreſented in A L. (fig. 
41.) 3 care being taken to do this in the middle. Some, 
5 e boxe the rccher as they fill it, by thruſting a long, 
_ tharp 


pike through the lower baſis, and drawing it out 
again when the rocket is full : but it is beſt not to bore 


till the rocker be uſed. The boring is to go two-thirds 


of the height of the rocket, abating one diameter of the 


cavity: The diameter of the bore im G is to be 4 of the 
diameter of the cylinder; and in Þ 5; of the lower dia- 


meter. : 3 0 - 

To make the richer mount ftrait up, it is tied faſt to the 
end of a long lender ſtick MN, eight times as long as 
the rocket; in fach manner as that, when poiſed on the 


finger near the touch-hole F, the ſtick (which is uſually 
made biggeſt at this end, and ſloping gently to the other) | 
map preponderate, though very little. The rocket, thus | | 
prepared, is hung at freedom, and lighted with port- | 


fire. : 


Note. Some, inſtead of a ſtick to make the rocket mount, | 
furniſh it with two wings, as MN {fg.42.), which have 

the ſame effect: and inſtead of paper, ſome make the | 
caſes of wood covered with leather; others, of a thin iron 
plate; and ſome, inſtead of a wooden ftick, uſe an iron 


Wire, with a plumbet at the end of it. 


of the three following ingredients; viz. ſalt-petre, char- 


coal, and ſulphur, all well ground: but the proportions | 


of theſe are various, for rockets of various ſizes; as in 


the following table : noting, that in ſmall rockets gun- 
powder-tuſt is added. AF | 


| Compyſitions for Roexurs of various ſizes. 


niſh them either with ſtars, ov with ſerpents, or ſparks, 


maſs with gum-water, and form them into little balls 


of the ſize of filberds, drying them well, either in the | 


ſun, or an oven, When dry, incloſe a number of them | 
in the conical cap of the 29 — | 1 


7 | 


39.) the choke & F upon the 


Lia 


{ Weight of Palt- Sul - * Gunpowder- 
t Rocket. pet. phur. coal. |. Duſt-. 
= 15 d tb} bj „„ 
100 or 60 | 30 10 200 = 
VV | 
20-481 42 142 26 5 
4-48-4281 335-841 * 
FCTTCCCCCC 207 1 
9 5% „ | 
4.5.30 24 36} . 
2 
| ounces. [oun.| oun. | oun. | ounces. 
=. | 4124 N 5 | 
I 5 8 | 2 WES. One 


| | 
OCKETS, /tars for, to make. Mix three pounds of ſalt- 


pots with eleven ounces of ſulphur, three ounces of | 
eaten gunpowder, and one of antimony. -Moiſten the |, 


„ 


— 


The compoſition, wherewith rockets are filled, conſiſts. 


* 
q 


| 


RocknT, a water, method of making. Make a rocket AR 


m_ CAS 9 


—— 


would be, either that the rocker would burſt in the 


Imagine then the rocket opened at the choke; by thi 


0 


after the uſual manner, excepting in the number 0. 
chokes, expreſſed in g. 43. Let its diameter be equal 
to that of a leaden ball of two or three inches diam 
eter, and let it be bored to a third part of its height 
Incloſe the rocket in a hollow paper cylinder, which 
ſmear over with melted pitch, or wax, that it may regg 
a gs * - FRY | | F<, | 
ote, the weight of the rocket is to be ſo proporti 

to that of the water, that the whole eie "a 
merged. Some, inſtead of a cylinder, uſe a truncateg 
cone, or even a ſpheroid z and ſome hang a weight to 
the end at which it is lighted. Wolki Flem. th 
3 212, 47 Chemiſtry : 
Dr. I em rton, 7 bis 1em1 TY, Þ „ &c. has 1 
the following cqneiſę account of 170 A rocks (he 
ſays) is a hollow cylinder, uſually made of paper, . 
thickneſs equal to about one: ſixth of its diameter within 
and filled with Peer or ſome like tompoſition, 


| If a rocket be made of great bigneſs, intended for a fignat 


a war or ſuch like uſe, its caſe may be made of a more 


ſolid material. F 


Near one end the caſe of the rocket is drawrt in, till in 
diameter be reduced to one half of the whole internal 
diameter, This place is uſually called the choke. The 
moſt approved length of the caſe, from the choke, i; 
about ſix times its internal diameter, to be filled with 
gun-powder ; if the rocket be ſmall, beat into fine duſt, 
and rammed in with as even ſtrokes as can be, that the 
powder be uniformly compreſſed. In great rockers the 
charge is uſually a little weakened by adding to the guy- 
zowder a ſmall portion of charcoal and of ſulphur. 

o the end of the rocket is added a eylindrical cavity, 
not above kalf the length of the rocket from its choke in 


height, and of ſuch a diameter, that, together with the 
materials put into it, it may not exceed the weight of 


the reſt of the rocket. Theſe materials, beſides ſome 


corn powder to burſt the caſe, conſiſt of ſome compo. 


ſition, that may give the appearance of ſtars, a ſhower 
of hee, or the mke. EEE nf 45 | 

Theſe fiery ſhowers may be made of ſaw-duſt, boiled © 
water, ftrongly impreguated with nitre, and while wet 
rolled among gun-powder in duſt ; or by gun- powder 


4 mixed with melted brimſtone, and, when cold, groſly 


beaten. | 

'Theſe ſtars are a mixture of gun- powder, nitre, ſulphut, 
antimony, camphor, and the like combuſtible materials, 
moiſtened with: a ſolution of ſome gum, thereby to form 
pellets of a convenient ſize. Theſe pellets are to be 
covered over with thread, well foaked in a Rrong folutich 


ol nitre, and while wet rolled in gun-powder. To charge 


the rocket with larger balls, any of the foreſaid ingre- 
dients (whereof nitre, in a ſuſficient quantity, muſt al- 
ways be one) may be mixed with turpentine, melted 
E or roſin, and tow ſteeped in it. This way larger 
alls may be formed, which ſhould be covered over with 
thread, prepared as juſt now deſcribed. 
It is neceſſary for giving the rocket a ſufficient degree of 
motion, that the powder within the rocket be bored with 
a tapering cavity from the choke. At the choke this 
cavity muſt be as wide as the choke isfelf, at the farther 
end it need not be more than one half that width. The 


length of this bore muſt be but one inner diameter 
of the rocket ſhort of the whole height, to which the 


rocket is rammed. The uſe of this bore is to inecreaſe 


the furface, that takes fire at once; that a greater body 
of fire may iſſue out of the mouth of the rotket. For 
from the vehemenee, with which the fire iffues out, the 


rocket receives its motion. Rockets are uſed in all fre- 
works, that have motion, except ſuch as are thrown into 
the air after the manner of bombs. When the rock: 13 
3 to mount upwards, a ſtick, eight or nine times 
the length of the rocker, is tied to it, ſufficient to poiz* 
the rocket at an inch or two from its mouth. 


| 1 Ws . I Rocks 9 iot the 
Note, Several rockets being diſpoſed round the circum- vers eee of the Fight of « Mariotae take? © 
ference of a wheel, whether circular or polygenous, the | 
head of the one applied to the tail of another, and the | 
wheel put in motion, as one rocket is ſpent another will | 
take fire, and the wheel be continued in its rotation. 
As an additional ornament to rockets, it is uſual to fur- [ 
which take fixe when the »ocket burſts z and ſometimes | 
little rockets are incloſed in great ones: theſe are to take | 
fire when the great one is at its greateſt height. 


R 


riſe of rockets to be owing to the impulſe or reſiſtance ot 
the air againſt the fame. Dy, Deſaguliers accounts for 
it otherwiſe. | | 


| Conceive. the rocket to have no vent at the choke, and 


to be ſet on fire in the conical bore z the conſequenc* 


weakeſt place, or that, if all its parts were equallf 
ſtrong, and able to ſuſtain the impulſe of the flame, the 
rocket would burn out immoveable. Now, as the force 
of the flame is equable, ſuppoſe its action downward, 
or that upwards, ſufficient to liſt forty pounds; 28 theſc 
forces are equal, but their directions contrary, they uil 
deſtroy each other's action. 


means the action of the flame downwards is taken a, 
and there remains a force equal to forty pounds afting 
upwards, ta carry up the rocket, and the Rick it Is 2 | 


All the while the yozter burns, the common centre of 


9: when, the ſtick being a little too heavy, the weight of the 
of rockets, in determining the poſition of diſtant places, 


and in giving ſignals for naval and military pra, 
th 


440 yards, one to about 500, and one to 600 yards nearly. | 


inches to 880; another of the ſame ſize to 1071; one 


Roc - 


10. Accordingly, we find, that, if the compoſition of] 


tet be very weak, fo as not to give an impulſe 
_—_ thats he wel ht of the rocket and ſtick, it does 
not riſe at all; or, if the compoſition be flow, ſo. that | 
a ſmall part of it only kindles ar firſt, the rocket will not | 


=_ ſtick ſerves to keep it perpendicular; for if the rocket 
ſhould begin to tumble, moving round a point in the 
choke, as being the common centre of gravity of rocket 
and ſtick, there would be fo much friction againſt the 
air, by the ſtick between the centre and the point, and 
dhe point would beat againſt the air, with ſo much ve- 
locity, that the re-aCtion of the medium would, reſtore 
it to its perpendicularicy. When the compoſition is 
burnt out, and the impulſe upwards is ceaſed, the com- 
mon centre of gravity 1s brought lower towards the mid- 
dle of the ſtick; by which means the velocity of the 
point of the ſtick is decreaſed, and that of the point of 
the rocket is increaſed 5 ſo that the whole will tumble 
down, with the rocket end foremoſt, _ | | 


ravity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and ſtill the 
Pſter and the lower as the ſtick is lighter ; ſo that it 
ſometimes begins to tumble before it be burnt out: but 


rocket bears a leſs proportion to that of the ſtick, the 
common centre of gravity will not get ſo low, but that 
the rocket will riſe ſtrait, though not ſo faſt. 
Mr. Robins, confidering the great uſe that may be made 


procured ſome, with a view of ie e height 
to which they riſe, and the diſtance at which they may 
be ſeen. The greateſt part of them did not riſe to above 


The greateſt diſtance at which theſe were obſerved, was | 
from 35 to 38 miles. Others Were fired at a different | 


time; one of which roſe to 690 yards; and it was ob- | 
ſerved, that the largeſt, which were about 24 inches in | 

diameter, roſe the higheſt. In ſome ſubſequent ex- 
periments, conducted by Mr. Da Coſta, Mr. Banks, & c. 
it was found that of two rockets, of about 35 inches dia- . u e . 
NI. Petit found 342 144 ovula, or little eggs, in tlie hard 


meter, one roſe to about 833, and the other to 915 yards. 
In another trial, a rocket of 4 inches diameter roſe to 
1100 yards. In other experiments, a rocket of 14 inch 
roſe to 743 yards; one of 2 inches to 659; one of 24 


of 3 inches to 1254; one of 3+ inches to 1109; and 


one of four inches roſe to near 700 yards, and, turning, 
fell to the ground before it went out. Beſides theſe, 


there was one of the rockets of 24 inches in diameter, 
which roſe to 784 yards, and another of the Tame ſize to 
833 yards. From theſe experiments it is inferred, 


that rockets from 24 to 34 inches in diameter are ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer all the purpoſes for which they are in- | 
tended; and they may be made to riſe to a height, and | 
to afford a light capable of being ſeen to conſiderably | 


greater diſtances than thoſe juſt mentioned. 'The ma- 


nufacture of large rockets is expenſive z and = are | 
more uncertain than thoſe of a ſmaller ſize. Phil. 
vol. xlvi. p. 578, &c. or Robins's Math. Tracts, vol. i. | 


t e | 

To prevent miſchief from the fall of the rocker-ſticks, 
which are ſometimes very heavy, they now bore the 
_ ſticks of large rockers, and fill them with powder, that 
they may ſhiver in the air before they fall! See FikE- 
OG 7” NEON | | 3 
flower has a four-leaved empalemeft; it hath four ob- 
long petals, placed in form of a ctoſs; it hath ſix ſta- 
mina, four of which are a little longer than the em- 


palement, the other two are ſhorter; it hath an oblong | 


raper germen, which afterwards becomes a taper-cor- 


nered pod, with two cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. — : 


T} re are two ſpecies. Miller. 3 
_ Lainnzus makes the cruca a ſpecies of BRASSICA. 


The leaves of both the garden and the wild rocket are | 


_ accounted good aperients and antiſcorbutics, but rarely 


uſed. The ſeeds of rocket agree with thoſe of muſtard, | 


but are inferior to them in medicinal virtue. 

Rockt T, baſtard, reſets in Botany, a genus of the dode- 
candria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
palement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into ſeveral 
parts, almoſt to the bottom, and is permanent; the pe- 
tals of the flower are unequal, and generally trifid; and 


— 


have a honey gland on their baſe, of the length of the | 
empalement ; the honey glands are plain, erect, and pro- 
uced from the u per ſide of the receptacle, between | 


the ſtamina and the place of the upper petal, joinin 
with the baſe of the . ditating k es 


ran. | 


h om the ſides; it | 
- ath fifteen or ſixteen ſhort ſtamina, terminated by erect | 


8 8 5 4 


obtufe ſummits, and a gibbous germen, fitting upon 

very ſhort ſtyles, erowned by a ſingle ſtigma; ihe g 

men afterwards becomes a gibbous angular \capſn!c © 

one cell, with an aperture between the yles, filled with 
| 1 ſeeds, faſtened. to the angles of the cap- 

oY iller enumerates eight, and Linnzus eleven 
_ Tpecies. 5 | 


e DYER's weed, or W EU D, is a ſpecies of the ria. 


gen of plants, called by 
innæus BUNIAS. | e 
RockBrT, garden, a name by which the heſperis of botaniſts 
is ſometimes called. See Dame's VIOLEr. 
Rock Er, water, marſb, or winter, the name of a ſpecies 
of /iſpmbrium. See Water Ckkssks: CEL 
RocKET is alſo: uſed for a habit. See RocueT: 
ROCOU... See Roco... | 
ROD, virga, verge, a wand, or long ſlender ſtick, or ſtaff 
- B68 FERNGH: > io ed. 5 i 
Rop is alſo uſed for a land- meaſurè of 16% feet: the fame 
with PERCH and POLE. a, 1E 
Rop, in Gauging. See Gaucixd-rl. 


ournefort erurago, and by 


Rod, golden, or Aaron's, in Botany. See GoLnENerod, 

Ro p, /hepherd's. See PRATI III... 

Ro p, golden, tree. See Bora. 8 

Ro p-4nights, in Ancient Cuſtoms. See Ren-Mans. 

Ro p, black. See BLAack-rod, and Usnuir: 

Row, EzekiePs. See EZEKIEL. TIES 

Rop, fi/hing. See FisHING: | 

Ro p, Rhineland. See RHINELAND: rd rtf 

ROE of a fiſh is that part, which contains the ſpawn or 
ſeed thereof. eo} her oy : 8 | 


cond the effects of the hand and heels. 


The ſoft roe, when ſqueezed, yields à liquor reſembling 


roe of a carp, eighteen inches long. 


a carp ; but four times the number in a cod: and, p. 


thoſe of a filh of twenty-five years old. Mem. Acad. 


of FISH. 


Ros is alſo one of the beaſts of chafz_ 


Ror-buck, the Engliſh name of the cervus with ramoſe, cy- 
lindric, and erect horns, It is the ſmalleſt of the deer- 
kind, and has been called capreolus and caprea, though 


DEER. FF . | 
The roe- bucł is called a bind the firſt year; gyile the ſe- 
cond ; henuſe the third; +oe-buck of the firſt head the 
fourth ;z and a air roe-back the fifth. | 


though now the race be extinct. 
OE-buck hunting. See HUNTING. 


ſeems to have alſo been formerly found in England; 


claſs. Its characters are, that the corolla is funnel- 


cylindric capſule. There are two ſpecies. 
ROFFENSIS. texts. See TRX Tus, 


the Augulti, or emperors, made to the ſenators, magi- 


_ archs, to their clergy. _ | EO . 
The word is derived by ſome from the Latin erogare, 10 
ive, or diſtribuie; according to others from rogo, I af? ; 
hence, ſay they, it is that St. Gregory the Great calls 
ſuch diſtributions precarza, as being to be demanded, in 
order to be had. Othets, again, derive it from the Greek 
Polos, Tometimies uſed for corn; becauſe it anciently con- 
ſiſted in corn, diſtributed among the populace, the ſol- 
diery, &c. . * 


dies of the cities. 'The popes and patriarchs in Paſſion 
eek. | | : | | 
This cuſtom of regæ, or largeſſes, was introduced by 
the tribunes of the people, to gain the populace more 
effectually over to tholr e he empetòrs at length 
took it up, and made ſuch diſtributions to the 
and even to the ſoldiery, who are hence called 


cope, 
y the 
Greek writers of the middle age polalops;, 


Rock 


ROCKET, corn, ſca, or 4 ee Rock, a diſtinck 


Rod, in the Manege, called in French gale, 10 4 iich, 1 
held by the horſeman, in his right hand, partly to re- 
preſent a ſword, and partly to conduct the horſe, and ſez 


= 4 2 a 8 ** 2 4 . 
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That of the male fiſh is. uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of t roe, or milt; that of the female by, hard roe; or 


milk; whence its name milt : the French call it expreſiy 


_ Leewenhoeck, tom. i. p. 216, only found 211629 tggs ih 


188. he Jays, that a common cod contains 9344000 eggs; 
and that the eggs of a fiſh of one year old are as big as 


EK. Scien. an. 1733: p. 290+ See MiLT and Fecundity 


without the leaſt reſemblance of the goat-kind. See Roe 


The roe-buck is a deer well known in Germany; an 4 


ROELIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mouogynid 


1 5 3 I ſhaped, the ſtigma bifid, and the fruit a double-celled 
Rocker, eruca, in Botany; its characters are theſe: the | | ; 


ROGA, gore, in Antiquity, a donative, or preſent, which 


ſtrates, and even the people; and the popes, or patri- | 


The emperors ufed to diſtribute theſe roge on the firſt 
day of the year, or on their birth-day, or on the natalis 


r 


Roca is alfo uſed for the ordinary pay of the ſoldiery. | 

ROGATIO, .rogation, in the Roman Furiſprudence,. a de- 
mand made by the conſuls, or the tribunes, of the Ro- 
man people, when a law was propoſed to be paſſed. 
The demand was made in theſe terms: Do you will and 
> pt that (for inſtance) war be declared againſt Philip? 


is was the rogatio : and what the people returned in | 


anſwer, as, The Roman people do appoint war to be made 
| W Philip, was the derretum, decree, or reſolve. 


e word rogatio is frequently alſo uſed for the decree. | 


itſelf, to diſtinguiſh it from a ſenatus-conſultum, or de- 
cree of the ſenate. | IT 
Frequently, alſo, rogatio is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
law; becauſe there never were any laws eſtabliſhed 
among the Romans, but what was done by this kind of 
rogation. Otherwiſe they were null. 

ROGATION et, the week immediately preceding Whit- 

| 8 thus called from three faſts therein; viz. on 
the 


nday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called alſo Ro- 


gations, or Rogation-days, becauſe of the extraordinary 


_ prayers, and proceſſions then made, for the fruits of the 


_ earth, GR | 
Dr. Godolphin ſays, the Rogation days derived their name 


from certain ordinances for abſtinence, or days of faſt- 


ing, which the biſhop of Rome recommended to be ob- 
| ſerved by the Weſtern churches, before he aſſumed the 


ower of compulſion; and which he, therefore, called | 


by the gentle name of Rogat:on, the time of abſtinence 


being appointed by that ordinance, which was called 


Rogatio, and not lex, or decretum. 


The firſt who appointed theſe rogations was St. Mamer- 


tus, biſhop of Vienne, who, in 474, afſembled ſeveral 
biſhops, to implore the mercy of God by a faſt of three 
days, on occaſion of an incurſion then made into the 
country, by a great number of wild beaſts. Others ſay, 
it was firſt ſet on foot by the ſame Mamertus, in 463, on 
_ occaſion of ſome great public calamities. ; 


_ His example was ſoon followed, firſt by the church of | 


Clermont, in Auvergne, then by all their neighbours, 
and afterwards throughout all Gau. 
In 801, Leo III. confirmed this faſt, and made it uni- 
verſal. 8 | 8 5 


ROGATOREsS, among the Romans, thoſe who in the | 


comitia centurigia brought the cheſt into which the peo- 
ple threw the ballots, containing their votes. 


ROGUE, in Law, an idle and ſturdy beggar, who, by in- 


cient ſtatutes, for the firſt offence, is called a rogue of the 
firſt degree, and puniſhed by whipping, and boring 


through the griſtle of the right ear with a hot iron, an 
inch in compaſs ; and, for the ſecond offence, is called | 


a rogue of the ſecond degree, and ordered to be put to 
death as a felon, if he be above eighteen years of age.— 


For the deſcription and puniſhment of rogzes, as they 


are eſtabliſhed by 17 Geo. II. cap. 5. ſee VacaBonD. 


 RoGuEs-yarn is a name * to a rope-yarn, which is 


placed in the middle of every ſtrand, in all cables and 
cordage in the king's ſervice. It differs from all the reſt, 
as being untarred and twiſted in a contrary manner, by 
which it is eaſily diſcovered. The uſe of this contrivance 
is to examine whether any cordage, ſuppoſed to be 
ſtolen or embezzled, has been formed for the king's 
ſervice. Falconer. 59 1 


ROLL, in the Manufattories, ſomething wound and folded 


up in a cylindrical form, Ws 
Few ſtuffs are made in rolls, except ſattins, gauzes, and 
crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits not eaſy 
to be got out, if folded otherwiſe. Ribbands, how- 
ever, and laces, galloons, and paduas of all kinds, are 
thus rolled. ; | 


The ancients made all their books up in form of rolls, or | 


little columns; and, in Cicero's time, the libraries con- 


ſiſted wholly of thoſe rolls. The dearneſs of parchment, | 
and the cheapneſs of papyrus, whereof the rolls were 
made, was the reaſon that ſcarce any but paper rolls | 


were uſed. 


Voſlius ſays, they paſted ſeveral ſheets end to end, when | 
filled on one fide, and rolled them up together, begin- 


ning with the laſt, which they called umbilicus, and to 
which they faſtened an ivory or boxen ſtick, to ſuſtain 


the roll. To the other extremity they paſted a piece of | 


barchment, to cover and preſerve it. 


Theſe ro/ls-were placed in the libraries perpendicularly to | 
the horizon. The Jews ſtill preſerve the ancient uſage | 


of rollt for the books they read in their ſynagogues. 


RoLY of tobacco is tabacco in the leaf, twiſted on the mill, | 


and wound twiſt over twiſt, about a ſtick, or roller. 


The generality of tobacco in America is there ſold in ro/!s 


of various weights; and it is not till after its arrival in 


England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut.—|' 


Koll tubacco is what is chiefly uſed, both for chewing 
aud ralping. See ToBacco, | 
„ 


RoLL of parchment properly denotes the quantity of ſixty ; 


R O. 


Ro. I., rotulns, in Law, denotes a ſchedule. of Paper di 


parchment, which may be wound up by the hand in 
the faſhion of a pipe. ar Sava 
Of theſe there are, in the exchequer, ſeveral kinds; yi, 
the great wardrobe-roll, the a ghz roll, the Jubjety. 
roll, &c. 33 
The word is formed from the French rolle, of the Latin 
rotulus; becauſe moſt inſtruments and expeditions in law 
were anciently written on papers, or parchments, ſewed 
or glued together, and thus rolled up: whence the word 
enroll, and the like. | 3 
RoLLs of parliament are the manuſcript regiſlers of the 
proceedings of our ancient parliaments. + 
efore the uſe of printing, and till the reign of Henry 
VII. our ſtatutes were all ingroſſed in parchment, and 
(by virtue of the king's writ for that purpoſe) proclaimeq 
openly in every county. - _ Mods T1; att 
In theſe rolls we have alſo a great many deciſions of dif. 
ficult points in law, which were frequently, in former 
times, referred to the deciſion. of that high court. 
Rol. I, rider, a ſchedule, or ſmall. piece of parchment, 
frequently ſewed or added to ſome. part of a yo!, or re- 
Core... | 5 3 
Noy ohſerves, that the court ex officio may award a 
certiorari ad informandam conſcientiam; and that which 
is certified ſhall be annexed to the record, and called a 
rider- roll. | TEE | * | 
Rol. I. is alſo uſed for a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons 
of the ſame condition, or entered in the ſame engage- 
ment. Sx TED 
RoL I., court. See CouRT-roll. 
RoL1., muſter. See MysTER-roll. Ar DE. 
Rol L- calling is the calling over of the ſoldiers of a troop, 
or company, by their names, to ſee that they are all 
P . 
RoLL, calves-head, is a roll in the two Temples, wherein 
every bencher is taxed yearly at 25. every barriſter at 
T5. 6d. and every gentleman under the bar at 15. to the 
cook, and other officers of the houſe, in conſideration of 
a dinner of calves heads, provided in Eaſter term. | 
ROLL, Ragman's, or Ragimund's ROLL, is a rol! deno- 
minated from Ragimund, à papal legate in Scotland; 
who, calling before him all.the people who held bene- 
fices in that kingdom, cauſed them, upon oath, to give 
in the value of their eſtates, according to which they 
were taxed in the court of Rome. Bees 
RoL Ls, or office of ROLLs, in Chancery-lane, London, is 
an office appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls and re- 
c ihr ET 
The maſter of this office is the ſecond perſon in that 
court; and, in the abſence of the lord chancellor, he 
fits as judge. See MASTER of the rolls. dT 
This houſe, or office, was anciently called Domus Con- 
verſorum, as being appointed, by king Henry III. for the 
uſe of converted Jews; but their irregularities occa- 
ſioned king Edward UI. to expel them thence : upon 
which, the place was deputed for the cuſtody of the rolls. 
RoL 1s, clerk of the. See CLERK of the rolls. | 
RoLL, or RouL, among Military Men. See Rout. 
ROLL, bead. See BEAD-roll. „ 
Rol. L, check. See CHECK-roll, 
RoLL, counter. See COUNTER=-roll. 


to 


ſkins. | | 
Rol 1, in Antiquity, From the time of Anaſtaſius, we 
find in the hands of the emperors, on medals, a kind of 
narrow long voll, or ſachelz the meaning whereof has 
greatly puzzled the antiquaries  _ | 
Lewe imagine it to be a vel or bundle of papers, me- 
moirs, petitions, &c. preſented occaſionally to princes, 
conſuls, and the like. Others take it to be a plaited 
handkerchief, which the perſons who preſided at the 
games caſt forth as a ſignal for their beginning. Others 
will have it a bag of duſt and aſhes, preſented the em- 
peror at the ceremony of his coronation, and called 
AKARKIA, q. d. a means of preſerving innocence, by 
the remembrance of duſt, &c. | | : 
Ro I., or ROLLER, is alſo a piece of wood, of. a cylin- 
drical form, uſed in the conſtruction of ſeveral machines, 
and in ſeveral works and manufactures; though ſome- 
times under other names. 3 : 3 
It is on ſuch r0lli, properly called Beams, that the wool- 
len, ſilken, and other threads are wound, whereof the 
weavers works conſiſt. For which end, each loom has 
uſually two, and that of the gauze-weavers three. _ 
In the glaſs manufaCture, they have a running roll, being 
a thick cylinder of caſt; brafs, ſerving. to conduct the 
; melted glaſs to the end of the table whereon large look- 
| ing-glaſles are to be caſt. | bin ain : 
The founders alſo uſe a r//er to work the ſand which 
they uſe in making their moulds. | 1997! , 


be preſſes called calenders, as ſerving to calender ſtuffs 
withal, conſiſt, among other eſſential parts, of two roll-| 


by paſſing the plate and the paper detween two rollers. | 


. r .. 
Rol. Ls, in Cbining, are two iron inſtruments, of a eylin- 


Rol Ls, in Printing, are two large cylinders or barrels of 
2 faſtened in the middle of 


or girt paſſing over each, and a handle which gives mo- 
tion to one of them, draw the carriage of the preſs 


Rol Ls, in the Sugar 


Vith wood, the cylinders of which are properly the | 


Rol Ls, or Ror.LERS, among Carpenters, Ma ons, Kc. are | 
plain cylinders of wood; ſeven or eight inches in diame- | 


of beams; huge ſtones, and other like burdens, whic 
are cumberſome, but not exceedingly heavy... | 
Theſe rollers are placed, ſucceſſively, under the forepart R 
of the maſſes to be removed; which, at the ſame time, | 


Rol Ls, endleſs. When blocks of marble, or other ex- 
they call endleſs rolls. 
burſting, are made of wood joined together by croſs- | 


neſs of the common roller, and, beſides, are girt with 
| ſeveral large iron hoops at each end. At a 
ſtance from the ends are four mortiſes, or rather only 
two, but pierced through and through, into which are 
15 on the ends of long levers, which the workmen draw 
— 


as the roll has made a quarter of a turn. 
Rol I- rich flones, in Antiquity, a ſeries of huge ſtones, 
ranged in a circle, near Morton in the Marſh, in Ox- |. 


them. Among the antiquaries, ſome take them to be a 
monument of a victory; others, a burying place; and | 
others, a place for the coronation of the Daniſh kings. | 
ROLLER. See ROLL. fave oy ys RS 
Rol LER, in Gunnery, a round piece of wood of about nine | 
inches diameter, and four feet long, which ſerves in 

moving mortars from one place to another, when near, | 

This is done by raiſing the oy part of the bed ſo high | 
that a roller may be laid under it; then puſhing the bed | 
_ forwards, and laying another in its way, and another | 


order to break the ſmall clods, and render it ſmooth 

- - and een, 5 — 
This inftrument was formerly made with an even or 
uniform ſurface 3 but Mr. Randall was led by a hint, 
ſuggeſted in Mr. Ellis's Huſbandry, to conſtruct what he | 


diameters of the ends 18 inches, and the whole cylinder | 


four inches from one another in each row, the diſtance 
from row to row being about four inches. Theſe iron | 
_ ſpikes are of the ſhape of ox harrow teeth, and fix inches | 
in length; three inches of which, towards the ſmiller | 
end, are burnt into the wood, and the remaining three | 


annexed to it, and of the man employed in guiding it, i 


Mr. Randall obſerves, that wheels are needleſs appendages | 
to this inſtrument. ay 3 py, 

The utility of this kind of roller, eſpecially in land that | 
is {tiff and liable to clod, has been generally acknow- ; 
ledged. It is better adapted for the putpoſts of pre- 
| paring the - ſoil for ſeed, of ntfs it when ſown, and | 
leaving the ground in a fine ate, o 


| Pieces of graſs, that are required to, be level, than thoſe | 
which were formerly uſed for the various purpoſes of | 
rolling. It will alſo ſerve to reduce the half-burnt turf | 


| than any other method.  - * 
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| i: ig allo between two rollers that the waves are given to th 
filks, mohalrs, and other ſtuffs, proper to be tabbied. 


Prints, or impreſſions, from copper-plates, are alſo taken 


See Rolling-preſs PRINTING. 


drical figure, which ſerve. to draw or ſtretch. out the 
plates of gold, filver, and 'other metals, whereof the 


planks or pieces are to be formed for the ſpecies. R 


What they call the cradle 
or gallows of the preſs; and which, by means of a cord | 


backwards and-forwards. See PRINTING. So : 
7orks, are two large iron barrels, 


which ſerve to bruiſe the canes, and expreſs the juice. | 
rellers. 


ter, and three or four feet long; uſed for the removin 


are puſhed forward by levers, &c. applied behind. 
ceſſive heavy loads, are to be removed, they uſe what | 


Theſe, to give them the greater force, and prevent their | 
quarters : they are about double the length and thick-. 


oot's di- 


— 


ropes faſtened to the ends, ſtill changing the mortiſe, | 
fordſhire. There are many fabulous traditions about 


Near Penros, in Cornwall, is a like monument. 


before that, and ſo on, the mortar is eaſily moved. 
OLLER, in Huſbandry, a large Lare of wood, turning on 
its axis, and drawn over the ſurface of the ground, in 


- 8 
| , . * 
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Mr. Young, in the third volume of his Tour to the 
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OLLER, in . Ornithology, the common name of a bird of 
the mag-pie kind, called garrulus argenteraten/is by au- 
thors, and ſuſpected to be the ſame with the bird de- 
ſcribed by Geſner, under the name of the blue crow, 


tor nix cærulea, and by Aldrovand under the name of 
| 955 marina. It is the coracias garrula of Linnæus. Its 


eak is black and long, ſomewhat crooked at the end, 


otherwiſe like that of the common mag- pie; its eyes are 
of a greyiſh hazel colour, and near them are two tuber- 
_ cles bare of feathers ; its rump and part of its. wing- 


feathers are of a fine blue, like the ultramarine colours, 


uſed in painting; the middle of its back is of a reddiſh 
brown, and the head is of a bluiſh green, ang its breaſt - 
and belly are of a whitiſh blue, or dove-colour. It is 


brought to market in Italy, and ſome other places. It is 


remarkable for making a chattering noiſe, whence it has 
been called garrulus. See Tab. IV. Birds, No 52, 


OLLER is alſo the name by which ſome call the ampelis, 


. or garrulus Bohemicns.. ...... 9 
This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of the Au- 


It is of the ſize of the black-bird. Its bead is creſted 


with a little pointed plume of feathers, and is of a fine 


gory brown ; from the baſe of the bill, which is ſhort, 
thick, and black, there paſſes to the hind part of the | 


head, over each eye, a bar of black; its neck is very 
ſhort, and variegated with black, brown, and white; 


the throat is black, with a ſmall briſtly tuft in the middle; 
its breaſt is of a reddiſh brown, and its belly grey; its 
back is of a cheſnut brown, and its wing-feathers va- 


riegated with black and grey. What diltinguiſhes this 
from all other birds are the horny appendages from 


the tips of ſeven of the ſecondary feathers, of the colour 


and gloſs of the beſt red wax: ſome have one more or 
one leſs. <p: 858 


It is thought to be peculiar to Bohemia, having been 
ſeldom found in any other country. The ſpecies appears 
_ annually about Edinburgh, in February, and feeds on the 
| berries of the mountain aſh; and appears as far ſouth _ 
as Northumberland. IF 3 5 
Theſe birds were once conſidered as the preſages of 


- 


peſtilence. J | | | 
The roller feeds on fruits, particularly grapes, whence its 


name; and is very voracious, and generally flics in large 


flocks together. 


This bird is eaſily tamed, and is eſteemed delicious food. | 


Ray and Pennant, See Tab. IV. Birds, Ne 5 


RoLLER, in a Ship, a cylindrical piece of 55.4 a fixed 


either perpendicularly, or horizontally, above a ſhip's 


deck, ſo as to revolve about an axis. It is uſed to pie. 
vent the cables, hauſes, &c. from being chafed by the | 
friction which their ſurfaces would otherwiſe encounter, 

from bearing againſt that part of the ſhip, where the 


roller is placed, whilſt they are drawn into the ſhip by 
mechanical powers. e f 


calls a ſpiky roller: the length of which was 7 feet, the ROLLER, in Surgery, a long and broad ligature, uſually of 


made of * of oak. In the ſurface of the cylinder 
were fixed ſeveral rows of iron ſpikes, at the diſtance of | 


inches of the blunter end projecting beyond it. The 
weight of this whole machine, including that of the box 


was about a ton. 


1 


the ſpring, and likewiſe of laying down lawns, or large 


of burn-baked land more expeditiouſly and effeCtually | 


Vor. IV. Ne 308. 5 | 


x _ 


rolling the corn in R 


linen cloth, uſed for binding, ſurrounding, and contain- 


ing, the parts of the human body, and keeping them in, 


or diſpoſing them to a ſtate of health. 1 35 

A roller conſiſts of two parts; the body, and the two ex- 
tremities, which ſome call heads or chiefs, and others 
tails. There are fingle headed rallers, that is, ſuch as 
are rolled at one head only, double-headed ro/lers, &c.- 
Again ; ſome are equally rolled and gathered together ; 


as thoſe applied to fractures and diſlocated joints. Others 
are cut into ſeveral chiefs or heads; as thoſe for the 


head, chin, &c. Others are compoſed of ſeveral ſwaths, 
gathered and ſtitched together; as thoſe for the teſticles, 


&c. Some again are broad; as thoſe for the breaſt, 
belly, &c. Others narrow; as thoſe for lips, fingers, 


&c. N 8 | 
Guidon direAs the roller for the ſhoulder to be fix fin- 


ers broad ;. that for the thigh; fixe; for the leg, four; 
or the arm, three; and the Anger, one, See BAN DACR. 


OLLING, rotation, in Mec anies, a kind of circular 
motion, wherein the moveable turns round its own axis, 


or centre, arid continually applies new parts of its ſur- 


face to the body it moves upon. 


Such is that of a Wheel, a ſphere, pA the like. Such, 


nn 6ůÄꝛ. <xpin,. the platens 
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The motion of Volling is oppoſed to that of Nadi 4 


wherein the fame ſuf ace is continually applied to t Fl 


| pe moves along. 1 ONES; 
it muſt be noted, that in a wheel it is only the circum- 
ſerende that properly rolls; the reſt proceeds in a com- 
8 angr 
Aides. The not diſtinguiſhing between which two, oc- 
caſioned the difficulty of that celebrated problem, the 
RO TA Arifotelica, Ariftotte's wheel, © _ 
The friction of a body in rolling, or the reſiſtance made 
to it, by the roughneſs of the plane it moves on, is 
found to be much leſs than the friction in Niding. 
Hence the great uſe of wheels, rolls, &c. in machines 
as much of” the action as poſſible being laid thereon, to 
make the refiſtance the lefler. C 
For the laws of bodies Falling on inclined planes, fee 
Incliued Pl. AN E, and DEsCENT. CO | 


RoLLING carts. See Carts. 


OLLING-preſs printing. Bee PRtNTING: 


OLLING, in Sea Language, the motion by which a ſhip 


rocks from fide to fide, like a cradle, octaſioned by the 
agitation of the waves. As this is a ſort of revolution 


about an imaginary axis, paſſing through the centre of | 
gravity of a ſhip, it is plain that the nearer the centre | 
of gravity is to the keel, the more violent will be the | 
rolling motion; becauſe the centre, about which the vi- 


brations are made, is placed fo low in the bottom, that 
the reſiſtance, made by the keel, to the volume of water, 
which it diſplaces in rolling, bears very little proportion 


to the force of the vibration above the centre of gra- 
vity, the radius of which extends as high as the maſt- |. 
head. But if the centre of gravity is placed higher 


above the keel, the radius of vibration will not only be 
diminiſhed, but an additional force to oppoſe the motion 
of rolling will be communicated to that part of 9 
bottom, which is below the centre of gravity. This 


motion may in ſome meaſure be prevented, by ig | 


ing the quantity or diſpoſition of the ballaſt, and allo 


by the conſtruction of the ſhip's bottom. Falconer. 


RoLtinG tackle, in a Ship, a pulley, or purchaſe, faſ- 


tened to that part of a fail-yard, which is to the wind- 
ward of the maſt, in order to confine the yard cloſe 

down to the leeward, when the ſail is furled. It is uſed 
to prevent the yard from having a great friction againſt 


the maſt in a high ſea, which would be equally perni- | 


cious to both. Falconer. _ og 
ROMAIN, in Huſbandry, the name of a plant, cultivated 


in the fields, in many parts of the world, particularly in 


France, and called, by our farmers, French vetches, or 
French tares. It is an annual plant, but a very quick 
grower, and is extremely good food for cattle, particularly 
for horſes : they let theſe creatures feed on it all the 
former part of the ſummer; and then cut it for hay in 
Auguſt or September. Its ſhort continuance in the 


ground makes it leſs valuable than ſaint-foin and clover, | 


but it has this advantage over them, that it will grow on 
poor ground, | | | 


ROMAN, ſomething belonging to the city of Rome. 
Roman monarchy. Lie Mon fqn. 5 of 
The Roman commonwealth laſted from the expulſion of | 

the Tarquins to the battle of Pharſalia, 460 years; the 
Roman empire, from the battle of Pharſalia to the build- 


ing of e by Conſtatitine, in the year 330, 
laſted 378 years; fr 


period of 1123 years. 


A Roman citizen, at firſt, was only a citizen of Rome; 
at length, the right of citizenſhip was given to other 


cities and people, both in Italy, and the provinces It 


was thus St. Paul was a Roman citizen, Acts xvi. 21, 37, | 


38. xxii. 25, 26, 27. xxili. 26. the city of Tarſus, in 


*Eiticia, a native of which he was, having the right of | 


\ Roman citizens. Bee MUNICIPAL cities. 


For the Roman ſenate, their magiſtracy, conſuls, ſol- 
- diery, tribes, courts, name?, weights, meaſures, coins, 


and other matters relating to the antiquities of that peo- 
ple, their policy, reli ion, law, cuſtoms, &c. ſee the 
reſpective articles in this work: OS 
Roman alum. See Roman ALUM. 


| Roman purple now denotes the Cignity of a ein. 


ROMAN or Rois church is that whereof the pope is 
head; ſo called in e to the reformed churches. 
See ParisTs, and 
REFORMATION. 3 5 85 | | 
The Roman law is the cIvII. law, or the written law, as 
compiled by the emperor Juſtinian. e 
A ROMAN charity, among Painters, is a picture of à wo- 
man ſuckling an old man. Roman knight, Kc. See 


KNIGHT, &e. 


Romans, king of the, in Our Age, is a prince elected and 


« deſigned ſucceſſor to the German empire. 


Ro MAN games, ludi Romani, were ſoletnn games, held in 


lar kind of motion, and partly rolls, partly 


om the building of Conſtantinople 
to the taking it, by the Turks, in 1453, was a farther | 


OPERY. See allo CHURCH and | 


ancient Rome, thus called by way of eminence, ang on 

account of their antiquity, as having been inſtituted bj 

Romulus. | os 

They were ſometimes alſo called magni ludi, from the 

great pomp and expence thereof; and ſometimes coy. 
e 


4 


4 


1 cauſe A nr in honour of the god Nep. 
tune, who was alſo called Conſus, in his quality o 
of ſecret counſels. as WI e Ie 
| They alſo bore the denomination of Idi Cikctxss, be. 
| 1 3 the Circus. 5 | Fr file 
is ſolemnity, Halicarnaſſeus obſerves, was originally 
inſtituted by Mailer, in honour of 83 un mt 
name of *InTus;, whence the feſtival itſelf was called I. 
Twpaie; and was afterwards renewed by Romulus, in 
honour of the ſame deity, -only under another name. 
For Romulus, needing the advice of a god, to counſel 
him in the deſign he had to furgiſh his new citizens 
with wives, applied to the god of ſecret counſel himſelf, 
Conſus ; proclaimed the Confualia ; and invited his 
neighbours all around to the firſt celebration thereof.— 
The conſequence was the rape of the Sabine women, 
who came to be ſpeCtators thereof. | at 
The great ceremony, in theſe. games, conſiſted in a caval. 
cade of horſes and aſſes, adorned with garlands ; Nep. 
$08 being reputed the firſt author of riding on horſe. 
ack. F | | 
Their horſes here were of two kinds; viz. won, or 
| ſuch as were merely led up and down for ſtate, and de 
reh Which were for race and exerciſe.  _ 
The other diverſions were fencing, and that till one of 
the combatants was killed on the ſpot; fighting with 
| beaſts, and with the cæſtus, or whirlbats ; wreſtling, run- 
ning, leaping, ſea-fights, horſe-races, chariot- races, &c. 
Theſe games, Livy tells us, were improved, and ren- 
dered much more magnificent, by Tarquinius Priſcus. 
' Manutius ſays, they were held on the eve of the nones 
of September; i. e. on the 14th day of the month. 
RoMAN order, in Architecture, is that more uſually called 
the COMPOSITE. 3 e e 
Ro MAN balance, ſtatera Romana, the $TEEL-YaRD. 
Ro MAN indiction. See IN DIC TIib.Uùnmnm. 
Ro MAN year, &c. See YEAR, &c. 
RoMAN language, &c. See LATIN, &c. Ra 
ROMANCE, anciently RowaunT, and Roman, a fa- 
bulous relation of certain intrigues and adventures, in 
the way of love and gallantry, invented to entertain and 
inſtruct the readers. = ge 1 15 
M. Fontenelle calls romances poems in proſe; and Boſſu 
is not averſe to their being admitted as poetical pieces, 
though not written in verſe. F 
Setting aſide the verſification, it is certain, an epic poem 
and a romance are almoſt the ſame thing. The juſt no- 
tion, therefore, of a romance, is, that it is a diſcourſe. 
invented with art, to pleaſe and improve the mind, and 
to form or mend the manners, by inſtruQions, diſguiſed 
under the allegory of an action, or ſeries. of actions, re- 
lated in proſe, in a delightful and probable, yet ſurpriſing 
manner. | | | . bes 
A juſt romance,confiſts of two parts: viz. a moral, as 
its foundation, and end; and a fable, or action, as the 
ſuperſtructure and means. R Cz 
It muſt alſo have the manners; that is, the characters 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed, and the manners muſt be neceſ- 
ſary; and it muſt have all the other qualities of poetical 
manners. I. | Ee; 
The incidents muſt be delightful, and, to that end, 
rightly diſpoſed and ſurpriſing. The ſentiments fall 
under the ſame rules as in the drama. | rol 
But the diction is allowed to be more lofty, and figur- 
ative; as being a narration, and not having terror or 
* Pity, but admiration, for its end. | | | 
A romance of chivalry, according to the definition of 2 
late writer, is any fabulous narration, in verſe or proſc, 
in which the principal characters are knights, conduQ- 
ing themſelves, in their ſeveral fituations and adventures, 
agreeahly to the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of chivalry. 
As compoſitions of this kind have a long time been little 
elſe but hiſtories of amorous adventures, and feats of 
knight-errantry, the origin of romances is referred to 
that of love-hiſtories: and accordingly Dearchus, a diſ- 
ciple of Ariſtotle, who firſt wrote of thoſe matters, is 
ually termed the original author of romances. "Though | 
Photius is of opinion, that Antonius Diogenes's book on 
the errors and amours of Dinias and Dercyllis gave birth 
to moſt of the works of this kind. Be this as it will, it is 
certain the ancients have had their romances as well as we. 
Such are the Amours of Rhodanis and Sinonides, de- 
ſcribed in iambics ; ſuch is the romance of Leucippe and 
Clitophon, compoleſiby Achilles Tatius, a Greek Writer, 
afterwards a biſhop z ſuch are the Four Books of Incre- | 
dible T hings, written by Damaſcius z ſuch are the Ethi- 
opics of Heliodorus, wherein he pe pot the amours of 
Bas | * Theagenss 


* 


7 


1 


| thekgenes and cherten, Laſt, desk the ane Elaſ 


may be ranked the Fables ef Farrhenius Nitenus, of 


Atllenzgoras, Theodorus Prodronius, Euſtathius, and | 


b „ 2 . aan 
ä ae antiquity could ſcarce be reconciled to ſuch pieces, 
and always looked on them ag abuſes. Photius, in his 
Bibliotheca, cod. Ixxxvii. gives frightful aceount of that 
of Tatins;: arid the 12 of Heliodorus, though one 
of the modeſteſt and moſt reſerved pieces of the kind, 
met with very ſevere treatment. The author was biſhop 
of Tricca, int Thefſalia, in the fourth century; Nice- 


phorus tells us, that a ſynod, conſidering the danger 


authoriſe was by 4 | | 
- poſed it to him, eithet to ſuppreſs his book, by renounce 
| bis biſhoprick 3 and that he ch6fe the latter. But this 
hiſtory is a little Coubtful: 


Be this as it will, Heliodorus has ſerved as a model to | 
all the romances wrote ſince; and the marriage of The- 


' agenes and Chariclea has produced a very numerous iſ- | 
ſue, even all the romances now extant in the world. 
In imitation of the archbiſhop Türpinus, who paſſed for 
author of the romance of the Feats of Chatlemagne 


and Orlando, a great number of hiſtories, of the like | 


kind, were written in France, during the time of Philip | 
the Fair; the authors whereof ſeemed to improve on 
each other, contending who ſhould go fartheſt in the 
merveilleux: Theſe books, being intended for po- 
lite people, were written in the court language of that | 
age, which was called the romans, romant, or romantic; 
' whence the books themſelves wete called by thoſe names: 
and thus, by degrees, romans, & c became the genefal 
name of all book of this kind; whence, at length, our | 
romance. ; 1 . r 
To this purpoſe, Creſelmbeni; reciting the ſeveral * | 
nions, reſpecting the name romanzo, derives it from the | 


word Roma, and tells us, that it means that vulgar idiom, | 
rovence, | 


which, with colonies of Romans, paſſed into 
and elſewhere, and was eſteemed, even by the barba- 


rians, who inhabited thoſe kingdoms, and called Romano | 


and Romanzo; and in this they wrote the acts and at- 
chievements of knights; which writings were, therefore, 
| ſtyled romanxi, Or romances. 585 2 2 1 
Others derive the word from the Spaniſh romanſero, I in- 
vent; as intimating romances to be mere fiftions. And 
hence it is that the ancient poets of Provence, who were | 
the firſt great dealers in romances, are called TROUBA-| 
DOVRs, g. d. finders, or inventors. 3 
Creſeimbeni remarks, that the Italians derived from Pro- 
vence, not only the origin and 15 of writing romances, | 
but alſo the very ſubjects on which they were founded; 
and though it is not preciſely known who were the ro- 
mance writers of Provence, yet many of their romances | 
are found in the Italian libraries; and, indeed, from ſuch 
| a ſource of poetical fiction as the country of Provence 
appears to have been, nothing leſs could be expected 


than a vaſt profuſion of romances, and other works of | 


invention.” See PROVENGAL Poets. | i 5 
It has been a received opinion, amongſt modern critics, 


that the fictions of romance were communicated to the | 


Weſtern world by means of the Cruſades. Mr. Warton | 
lin his Diſſertation on the Origin of romantic Fiction in 
Europe, prefixed to the Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, ) is of | 
opinion, that they were introduced at a much earlier 
period by the Saracens, who came from Africa, and ſet- 


tled in Spain, about the beginning of the eighth century. | 


From Spain, he imagines, they found an eaſy paſſage | 
into France and Italy ; and the cloſe connection which | 


as it was by the dignity of its author, pro» | 
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blers: the magicians of romance often preſent vifons of 
pleaſure and delight; and, although not withoüt their 
alarming terrors; Pemetittes lead us through flowery fo- 
reſts,” and raife up 15855 Zlittering with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones. The Rithic magic is more like that of Ca- 


nidia in Horace; the romantic reſembles that of Armida 


in Taſſp. The operations of the one ar& frequently but 


mere tricks, in comparifon of that ſublime folemnity of 
 necromantic machinery which the other ſo awfully diſ- 


Fe adds, it is alſo remarkable, that in the eailier ſcaldic 
ves we find but few dragons, giants, and fairies. Theſe 
were introduced afterwards, and ate the progeny. of 
Arabian fancy. Nor, indeed, do theſe imaginary beings 
en occur in any of the compoſitions which preceded 
the introdizQion of that ſpecies of fabling; _ D 
That the ideas of chivalry, the appendage and the ſub- 
ſtance of romance, ſubſiſted among the 6 our 
thor readily allows, but not without certain limitations. 
It was under the feudal eſtabliſhments; which were ſoon 
afterwards erected in Europe, that it received new vi- 
our, and was inveſted with th 
„„ Pn 2 oe a Les 
From the whole of his obſervations, the author deduces 


the following general concluſion, - | 3 
Amid the gloom of ſuperſtition, in an age of the groſſeſt 


ignorance and CT; a taſte for the wonders of ori- 
ental fiction was introduced by the Arabians into Europe, 
many countries of which were already ſeaſoned to a 
reception of its extravagancies, by means of the poetry 
of the Gothic ſcalds, who, perhaps, originally derived 


their ideas from the ſame fruirful region of invention. 


Thefe fiftions, coinciding with the reigning manners, 
and perpetually kept up and improved in the tales of 


troubadours and minſtrels; ſeem to have centered about 


the eleventh century in the ideal hiſtories of Turpin and 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, which record the ſappolititious 


atchievements of Charlemagne and king Arthur, where 


they formed the ground- work of that ſpecies of fabulous 


narrative, called romance. And from theſe beginnings; 
or cauſes, afterwards enlarged and enriched by kindred 


fancies, fetched from the Cruſades, that fingular and 


capricious mode of imagination aroſe. which at length 


compoſed the marvellous machineries of the more ſubs 


lime Italian poets, and of their diſciple Spenſer. 


The French, above all other nations, have applied them- 


ſelves to this kind of writing; whether it be owing to 
the natural taſte arid genius of the people, or to the free- 
dom, & C. wherewith they converſe with the women. 
They began chiefly with romances of chivalry : hence 
their Amadis, in twenty-four volumes; Palmerin D'Oliva, 


and of England; king Arthur, &c. whereof we have an 


agreeable critique in Don 0 F e e 
The later romances are much more polite; the beſt of 
which are the Aſtrea of D'Urfe ; the Cyrus and Clelie 
of Mademoiſelle de Scuderi; the Caffandre and Cleopa- 
tre of La Calprenede; Ariane, Francion; and the Ad- 
veutures of Telemachus, by the late archbiſfiop of Cam- 
hray, worth all the reſt. | 3 


The Germans, too, have their romances 3 eſpecially Her- 


cules and Herculiſcus, the Aramena, Octavia, Arminius 
Otbert, &c. | 


The Italians have their Eromeiia, by Biondi; the works 
of Loredano, ne The Spaniards, their Diana, 


and Don Quixote. 'The Engliſh theit Arcadia, &c. And 


in modern times, the number has been ſo great; that our 


circulating libraries are full of them: | 
The Argenis of Barclay is rather a ſatire, than a romance: 


ſubſiſted for many centuries between the Welſh and | ROMANS, RomanT, Romanic, of RoMaNct, the po- 


their coloniſts the Armoricans, might have been . 
means of bringing them from France into this iſland. 


un examining the hypotheſis of Dr. Lie and Mr. Mal-“ 


let, who derive theſe fictions, in a lineal deſcent, from | 
the ancient hiſtorical ſongs of the Gothic bards and | 
_ Tealds, he allows this opinion to be in fome meaſure. well | 
founded, and that ſo far it is alſo reconcileable with his | 
own ſyſtem. PE On Wet hs * 
The ſcaldie inventions, he ſays, had undoubtedly taken | 
deep root in Europe, and prepated the way for the more | 
_ ealy admiſſion of the Arabian fabling, about the ninth | 
century, by which they were, however, in a great mea- | 
| ſure ſuperſeded. As a proof of which he obſerves, | 
that the inchantments of the Runic' poetry are yery dif- | 
ferent from thoſe in our romances of chivalty. The for- 
mer chiefly deals in ſpells and charms, ſuch as would | 
breſerre from poiſon, blunt the weapons of an enemy, | 
_ procure victory, allay a tempeſt, cure bodily difeaſes, 
or call the dead from their tombs, in uttering a form of 

mykerious words, or inſcribing Runic characters. The 
magiciaus of romance are chiefly employed in forming 
and conducking à train of deceptions. There is an air 


oF barbaric horror in the incantations of the fealdic fa- 


lite language formerly ſpoke at the court of France; in 


conitradiſtinCtion. to the WALo0N, or ancient Gaulifh, 
ſpoke by the common | 


The Romans having Cabinet the Gauls, introduced port | 
of their language i and a mixture of half 


Latin, half Gauliſh, or eltic, conſtituted the Romans; 
whereof the modern French is only an improvement. 


Hence, to enromance was to write in omunce, & . Sce 


ROMANCE. 5 1 
Covarruvias, a learned Spaniſh writer, obſerves, that the 
name romance is generical, and belongs alike to the 
Tuſcan; French, and Spaniſhyz inafmuch as all theſe 
were. derived from the purity of the Latin tongues 


which the Romans, being conquerors, introdneed into 
theſe provinces, and which, at firſt, the nobles ſpoke 


and wrote: He farther ſays, that the Latin tongue, be- 
ing admitted into Spain, was ſpoken as in Rome, and 
that there were men well ſkilled in it, who ſpoke and 
wrote it with greater tefinement than the vulgar; but 
upon the irruption of the Goths it-was remarkably cor- 


rupted; that which was before Romin Was converted 
into Romance, which is equivalent to its being derived 
from the Roman. And it "farther appears, that the 


name 


* 


oths, , our au- 
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name Romance was given to the Spaniſh language, to di- 
ſtinguiſn it from the Gothic. | 


_ guage (Phil. Tranſ. vol. IA vi. part i. p. 129, &.), Which 


and the En, informs us, that this language conſiſts of two i : iter. . a 
Principal dialects z 8 though 3 of the ſame | RONDEL, in Fortification, a round row n, ſometime, 


ROME /cot. 


ROMNEY mar/h. See Rumnty marſh. WS = | 
ROMͤPEE, or Rome v, in Heraldry, is applied to ordinaries, 


. 
8 Y . o 1 i , * \ * c 


* 


is now ſpoken in the moſt mountainous. parts of the 
country of the Griſons, near the ſources o the Rhine 


general name, differ ſo widely, as to conſtitute in a man- 


ner two diſtinct languages. One dialect, he ſays, which] RONDELE TIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria no- 


is ſpoken in the Engadine, a valley extending. from the 
ſource of the En to the frontiers of the Tyroleſe, is by 

. the inhabitants called Ladin. And he obſerves, that the 
| Roman/h has never been uſed in any regular compoſition 
in writing, till the ſixteenth century, nor affected by any 
foreign invaſion, or intimate connection: but that it is 
at preſent the identical language that was ſpoken two 
JJ; LE Io oe eos ionic 
This learned writer obſerves, that. notwithſtanding the 
variety of conjectures and controverſies, which have oc-| 
curred with regard to the Gallic Romance, it is agreed on 
all hands, that the vocabulary of the Roman, and the | 
idiom of the Celtic, have chiefly contributed to its form- 


ation; and, therefore, that it partakes of a common origin RONDINE, in ſchthyology, a name by which ſome authors | 


with that of the Griſons. He adds, that there are in-“ 


conteſtible proofs that this language was once univerſal RoNDINE peſce, in [c{thyology,a,name by which ſome 6 
through France, and that this, and not immediately the 


Latin, hath been the parent of the Provengal, and after- 


Wards of the modern French, the Italian, and the ROOD, a quantity of land, equal to the fourth part of an 
© Spaniſh. EO] | | 


From a compariſon of the two Romances, as well as from | 
the ſimilarity of their origin, Mr. Planta infers, that 
they are one and the ſame language. 
However, whilſt the Griſons neglected to improve their 
language, or had no opportunity for. this purpoſe, the | 
taſte and fertile genius of the Troubadours, foſtered by 
the countenance and elegance of the brilliant courts and 
| ſplendid nobility of Provence, did not leave theirs long 
in the rude ſtate in which we find it in the ninth cen-| 
tury. But the change being gradual, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible, the French hiſtorians have fixed no epocha for | 
the tranſition of the Romance into the Provengal, Never- 
| theleſs it appears, that the former language had received 
no conſiderable alteration in the twelfth century, and it 
ſtill bore the ſame name. But after this æra, though | 
the name occurs, the language diſtinguiſhed by it is very 
different from the Romance of the ninth century. Al- 
lowing, however, the univerſal uſe of the Romance all 
over France, till the twelfth 1 775 and that what the 
writers of thoſe times ſay of the 
ſtood of the Romance, of which there is ſufficient evi- 
dence, it follows, ſays Mr. Planta, that the language 
introduced into En fand under Alfred, and afterwards | 
more univerſally ellabliſhed by Edward the Confeſſor, 
and William the Conqueror, muſt have been an eman- 


— 


_ 


ation of. the Romance, very near a-kin to that which is| 


no ſpoken in the Alps. | | 
According to Du-Cange, the Romance had alſo pene- 

_ trated into Scotland, before the twelfth century. The 

ſame corruption, or coaleſcence, which gave rife to the 

* Gallic Romance, and that of the Griſons, mult alſo have 
produced, i. Italy, a language, much reſembling, if not 

perfectly ſimi. , to. thoſe two idioms. It appears alſo, 


from what has i en already ſaid, that the language of the | 
Romans penetraced very early into Spain, and that the | 


© Romance was very common in that kingdom. The uni- 
verſality of the Romance in the French dominions, dur- 

ring the eleventh century, accounts for its introduction 
into Paleſtine, and many other parts of the Levant, by 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and other adventurers, who engaged 
under him in the Cruſades. 


This writer farther adds, that the heroic atchievements | 


and gallantry of the knights of the Croſs gave riſe to a 
_ ſwarm of fabulous narrations, which, though not an 
invention of thoſe days, were yet, from the name of the | 
language in which they were written, ever after diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Romances. And he pre- 
ent that the Romance hath been preſerved ſo near its 
rimitive ſtate, not only in the country of the Griſons, 
; but in ſeveral other remote and unfrequented parts. 
J See PETER-pence. h | 


Rome peny. 


that are repreſented as broken; and to chevrons whoſe 


- He beareth a chevron rampee, between three mullets, 
argent, by the name of Sault. 2 
ROMION. This kind of bell- flower was formerly much 
eſteemed, in Epgland, for the ſweet taſte of the roots, 
and univerſally. cultivated in kitchen gardens; but we 


be very, fond of it, The ſeeds are to be en in ate; 
| I of light ory earth in March, and in May the yo 
M. Planta, in his elaborate account of the Romanſſ lan- ef 


ſtance ; and being kept clean from weeds, for the remajn. 


permanent empalement, _ ſitting upon the IO Cut 


With a cylindrical tube, longer than the empalement, cut 


| ROOF, in ArchiteFure, the uppermoſt part of a building ; 


allic is to be under-| 


upper points are cut off: as in Tab. II. Herald. fig. 83. 


| at preſent diſregard it, though the French continue to 
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plants will be of a ſize to remove, or they may be 
where ſowed, only houghing them up to four inches di. 


e 
the ſucceeding winter. a 


erected at the foot of a baſtion. 
gyma claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has 3 


into five acute points; it has one funnel-ſhaped petal, 
into five, roundiſh ſegments at the brim, which are re. 
flexed ; it has five awl-ſhaped, ſtamina, terminated b 
ſingle ſummits; the roundiſh germen is ſituated under 
the. flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, the length of the 
tube, Brel by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen aſter. 
wards becomes a roundiſn crowned ea fule, with two 
cells, incloſing two or three angular Reds in each, — 
Miller enumerates two, and Linnzus four ſpecies, natives 


of the Faſt and Welt Indies. 


have called the miluus, or FLYING-fi/h. | 


called the hirundo-piſcis,; or SWALLOW-fi/h, called by 
others mugil alatus. | | 
_ acre; and containing forty ſquare perches, or poles. 
ay Scotland, the rod contains forty ſquare falls. See 
SELL 7 5 . 


being that which forms the covering of the whole. 
The roof contains the timber-work and its furniture of 
late or tile, wherewith the houſe is covered, or that 
which ſerves it as a cover. Though carpenters uſually 
reſtrain roof to the timber-work only. CO 
The form of a roof is various: ſometimes it is pointed, 
in which caſe the moſt beautiful proportion is to have its 
profile an equilateral triangle. SIT be 
Sometimes it is ſquare, that is, the pitch or angle of the 
ridge is a right angle; which, therefore, is a mean pro- 
portion between the pointed and the flat form. FS, 
A fat roof is that in the form and proportions of a tri- | 
angular pediment. This is chiefly practiſed in Italy, and 
the hot countries, where little ſnow falls 
Sometimes the roof is in the pinnacle form. | 
Sometimes it has a double ridge. Sometimes it is cut, 
or mutilated, that is, conſiſts of a true and a falſe roof, 
which is laid over the former: this laſt is particularly | 
called a nanſard, from its inventor M. Manſard, a 
famous French archite&. FF 
Sometimes, again, it is in form of a platform; as in 
molt of the Eaſtern buildings. „ 
Sometimes it is truncated; that is, inſtead of terminating 
in a ridge or angle, it is cut ſquare off at a certain 
height, and covered with a terrace, and ſometimes this 
alſo incompaſſed with a balluſtrade. | 
Sometimes it is in manner of a dome; that is, its plan is 
ſquare, and the contour circular. . 
Sometimes it is round, that is, the plan is round or oval, 
and the profile ſpherical. „ 
Sometimes the baſe being very large, it is cut off to di- 
miniſh its height, and covered with a terrace of lead, 
raiſed a little in the middle, with ſky- lights from ſpace 
to ſpace, to give light to ſome corridore, or other inter- 
mediate piece, which without ſuch an expedient would 
be too dark. VVV | 
RooF-trees, or Ru x-trees, are the timbers, in a ſhip, 
which go from the half-deck to the fore-caftle. Ser 
Ro ud H- tree. 75 | wk 
The term is alſo uſed for the upper timbers of any build- 
ing; whence, in the northern counties, it is common 
to ſignify a whole family, by ſaying, all under ſuch-a- 
one's roof<tree. „ 
Roos, falſe, See FaLsx. | : 
Roor, op. See Hip roof. — 
Roor, Attic of a. See ATTIC, 
dh OO, / ( 
ROK, in Ornithology, a well-known bird of the ch. 
kind. | | 
This is the corvus frugilegus in the Linnæan ſyſtem; 
the characters of which are, that it is black, with an 
aſhen-colour face, and a roundiſh tail. 
The root does not much differ in form from the carrion 
crow, but is larger in ſize. What diſtinguiſnes the act 
from the crow is the bill; the noſtrils, chin, and (de 
of that, and the mouth, being in old birds white, and 
bared of feathers, by often thruſting the bill into the 
ground, infearch of the eruce of the dor- beetle. Rus 
live together in large flocks; whereas crows go in Poe 


chey begin to build their neſts in March; but after the 
165 breeding ſeaſon deſert their neſt-trees, and go elſewhere 
to roolt, returning to them in Auguſt, and repairing 
their neſts. in October. | Io $167; 24 
Rooks are very deſtructive of corn, eſpecially of wheat; 
though they clear the ground of cate illars, that do in- 
credible damage by eating the roots of the corn, and on 
this account may be conſidered as tlie farmers friends. 
They ſearch out the lands when it is ſown, and watch- 
ing them more carefully than the owners, they perceive 
Xa the ſeed firſt begins to ſhoot up its little blade 
as this is the time of their feeding on it, they will not be 
at the pains, of ſearching for it at random in the ſown 
land, for that is more trouble than ſo ſmall a grain will 
requite them for; but as ſoon as theſe blades appear, they 
are directed, without loſs of time or pains by them, to 
the places where-the grains lie, and in three or four days 
time they will root up ſuch vaſt quantities of them, that 


ET 


few days the wheat continuing to grow, its blades ap- 
pear green above ground, and then the time of danger 


deſtroy them. | 


a boy conſtant in pay to watch the field from day-break 
till the duſk of the evening. Every time my ſettle upon 

the ground, or fly ovet it, the boy is to hollow, and 
throw up a dead roof into the air; this will always make 
them riſe, and by degrees they will be ſo tired of this 
conſtant diſturbance, that they will ſeek out other places 
of preying, and will leave the ground even before the 


ture is, that they are a bird extremely apprehenſive of 
danger, and they are always alarmed when one of their 
comrades riſes. They take this for the riſing of an out- 
bird, and all fly off at the ſignal. Tull's Horſehoeing 
JJ... onto older ntfs 2.7 
ROOM, in Building. See BU1LDING 

Room, cook. See CoOK-room. OY 
Rooms, fligbt . See Fu Guß. 
ing-water conveyed in pipes along their walls. See Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 476, p. 370, ſ ea. 
This contrivance is a copper with a ſtill-head, and a lead 
or copper- pipe fixed to this head, which conveys the hot 
ſteam of the boiling-water through the different rooms 
intended to be warmed. ' V 
Room, in a Ship, a place diſtinguiſhed by partitions, or 
bulk-heads, as the gun- room, bread-room, cook-room, 
8 &c, - Tap ae $3.4 1 4 


rYoomer, when ſhe is larger than ordinary, 

OOT, radix, in Botany, that part of a plant which im- 
mediately imbibes the juices of the earth, and tranſmits 
them to the other parts, for their nutrition. 
The root conſiſts of woody fibres, covered with. bark, 
more or leſs thick. It ariſes from a little point in the 
_ deed, called the iini 
It is no ſmall difficulty to conceive, how rhe root ſhould 
always get downwards, and turn up the ſtem perpendi- 


mule downwards. See PERPENDICULARITY. 


plants, except in a very few caſes: the ivy and cuſcuta 
3 perhaps the only plants where part of the root lies 
re. ne en en 


principal digeſtion of the alimentary matter. M. Re- 


in the belly of animals deſtined for nutrition; it being 
the root that receives the nouriſhment, that prepares it, 
digeſts it, and alters and changes it into ſap, to be after- 
wards diſtributed to all the parts of the plant. See 


tation. 
to them, that 
3 adhering to it by a very 


* which does not ſend forth any fibre. | 
that the body to which they adhere, being frequently a 


._ nouriſhment from the water at all parts. 


, moſt, and its growth downwards 
Roots are generally divided by botaniſts ine 


a good = often thus deſtroyed in embryo. After a | 


rom theſe birds is over; for then the ſeeds are ſo far | 
robbed of their mealy matter that they are of no value to | 
that bird, and it will no longer give itſelf the trouble to 


i n 905 | — * | 
The beſt remedy the farmer has, is to watch well the time | 
of the corn's being in the condition in which they feed | 
upon it; and as this laſts only a few days, he ſhould keep | | 


time of the corn's being unfit for them. The reaſon of | 
ther riſing at the toſſing up of their dead fellow-crea- | ' 


and therefore leſs diſtinguiſhable 


cularly ; conſidering that in the ſowing of plants the ra- | Ne | 

dicle muſt frequently happen to be upwards, and the plu-| * ö | 
I Mr. Tull has made experiments of this kind, and found 

Ihe root is always found in the ground, in terreſtrial | 


The root in plants has been obſcrred to do the office of 
the ſtomach in animals; that is, to make the firſt and 


neaume ſhews that the root does the office of all the parts 


The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew how confider- | 
able an alteration the juices undergo in the root 3 ſo that | 
the root may be laid down as the great principle of vege- | 


Plants * the bottom of the ſea have this peculiar | 
hey have no roots ; at leaſt the parts which | 


© the office of rooes have nothing of the uſual figure of | 
_ roots. "Theſe plants are uſually faſtened to ſome | 


ooth/ poliſhed la- 
dd to this, ; 
the furrow; and when they have paſſed it, they will riſe 


Vor. IV. Ne 308. 
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rock or flint, appears very unfit to feed them, in caſe 


they had roots. M. Tournefort, therefore, conjectures 


that they are fed by a juice afforded them by the thick 


oily mud at the bottom of the ſea, which they receive by 
the pores or the exterior ſurface of this lamina ; but it * 


more probable that they are all over Foot, and take in 


9 


Boerhaave obſerves, that the root may have Kify-ſtuation . 
at pleaſure, with reſpect to the body of the plant; nor 

needs to be either loweſt or higheſtꝭ ; Accordingly, in t 
aloe, coral, moſſes, &c. the root is frequentls# 


1. Fibrous, which ſend out only ſmall ſtrings fran the 
bottom of the vlant, diſtinct ra ach OS: 
thoſe of moſt ſpecies of graſs. See Frnros: ret, 


8 


2 


2. More thick and groſs, which have à body thick and © ©; 


large, either branched out into ſubdiviſions, or elſe ſend- 
ing out fibres from it all along. 
Theſe laſt are either carnous, which again are either, 
I. Broad and ſwelling, or ey . 


N each other: J 'Such are 5 


SS. 
n 


— 


ihe. 
pper⸗- 


52. Long and flender, which are commonly harder and 


more woody. 
Broad and ſwelling roots are eiter 
- 1. Bulhous, which conſiſt but of one globe, or head, 
| and ſend out fibres from the bottom (ſec Bl. B), and 
are either 5 e rs 
| C Squamors and ſcaly, as thoſe of lilies, martagon, &c. 
| Chae, or tunicated, which are involved in ſkins or 
coats, as in the cepa, hyacinthus, allium, &c. 


2. Tuberons, which are of a carnous, ſolid, and conti- 


nued conſiſtence, and theſe either . 
| (1. Simple, with but one globe or head, as rapa, cro- 
; cus, &. 3 oY 3 | 

; og as aſphodelus, pæonia, &c, _ 
| Under this diviſion we may reckon the TesTICUL as 
FED, PALUATEDj GREY NOM, CR4ny hooks yod 


Long roots are „ 
(i) Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy; 6r branching, which ſhoot 
or creep out tranſverſly, or in breadth: of theſe ſome 


' graſs, mints, &c. 


Ni Sek; ig hed. 1 (2) Cauliformes, i. e. r N ſtalky, which ſhoot _ 
Rooms in houſes might be warmed by the ſteam of boil- | 


| down deep directly, though often ſending out fibres 
and ftrings from the great ſtem ; which alſo itſelf is 
— ſometimes divided or branched. NS 


The roots of plants of all kinds have great numbers 4: 


fibres iſſuing horizontally from them on all fides, and 
running a great way; but theſe ſeldom go deeper than 


about ten or twelve inches, the depth to which the earth 


is commonly ſtirred in agriculture by the plough- ſpade. 


of the others, even thoſe which have tap-roots, or ſuch 
as run perpendicularly down into the earth; the greater 


part have viſible fibres running horizontally: from them in 
great numbers, and even thofe which ſeem to have none, 


che eye * 


are not truly without them, be by ches only more fine, 
The horizontal roots iſfuing from the main body of the 


root ſeem to the eye to be ſhort, and reach only a little 
way; but they in reality extend many times farther than 
they ſeem to do, often ſpreading to the diſtance of many 
yards, after their extreme fineneſs and earthy colour 


make them imperceptible to the e 


that a turnep, Which is a plant whoſe root ſeems to have 
as few, and thoſe as ſhort, fibres growing from its main 


ſtem as any, yet has ſuch as when the oe about it is | 
| Prey moved been extend to the 


diſtance of ſix 


ect every way. diſtance to which theſe fibres of 


are geniculated, knotty, or Jointy ; as thoſe of couch- ; 


Some plants have all their vote, even the large ones, di- 
; TS III | reed horizontally, and ſpreading in this manner; but 
\OOMER, in the Sea Language. A ſhip is ſaid to be a4 | 


the roots of plants extend, may be diſcovered by trials 


with ſalt; the common garden-plants will not live, if 
their roots reach to a place where there is ſalt; therefore 
if ſeveral plants of the ſame kind be planted in different 


parts of the ſame bed of earth, and a trench dug round 


each at different diſtances, and ſalt buried in this trench, 


which the ſalt hes, which of them has reached it with 
their roots, and which have not; that is, which alt is 
placed at a diſtance to which the plants cannot extend 


their roots, and which is the fartheſt place to which they 


do. If a furrow be cut in the ground of the depth of 
nine inches, and at the diſtance of a yard from a turnep- 
root, that root will extend its horizontal fibres to this di- 
ſtance, at the depth of fix inches or thereabont from the 


- ſurface ; but when ro are come thus far they will de- 


ſcend perpendicularly below the level of the bottom of 


3 C to 


it will be ſeen by the decaying of ſome of theſe” plants, ö 
and the thriving of others, according to the diſtance at 


PE,” * 
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to the level of che others on the oppoſite ſide, and extend 


to the diſtance of a yard beyond it. This could ſcarce 
be conceived of a plant which ſeems to have ſo few ho- 


rizontal fibres as the turnep, but experiment has ſhewn 


it to be à certain fact; . os ts. | 4646: 
This is not peculiar to the turnep; for all other plants do 


it on occaſion. The open mould being the natural ſoil 


for them to draw nouriſhment from, if they deſcend per- 
pendicularly out of this to avoid expoſing «themſelves to 
the open air where there is a cut or ditch, as ſoon as they 
have 3 this, they always mount upwards again to en- 
joy the vegetable mould again at their proper depth: 
this is the reaſon of what ſeems ſo ſtrange a thing in the 


turnep- fibres as their riſing after they had paſſed the 
furrow. , 


The roots of a common thorn-hedge may be obſerved to 


run horizontally in their natural direction; and if they 
come to a ditch they will deſcend perpendicularly, till 
lower than its bottom, and then running acroſs it, they 
will immediately mount again toward te ſurface, and 


extend themſelves horizontally, at the depth of eight or 
ten inches, to a great diſtance; on opening the earth at 
five feet diſtance from the ditch, the roots will be found | 


tolerably large, and none of them reaching deeper than 
the common mould, which ſeldom is above a ſpade deep. 

Mr. Tull mentions a very extraordinary inſtance of the 
ſpreading of the roots of trees in that of a witch-elm : 
a chalk-pit contiguous to a barn, the area of which was 


about forty perch of ground, was made clean and fwept, | 


ſo that it could plainly be ſeen that there was no vege- 


table matter about it, any more than in the floor of the 


barn; ſtraw was thrown from thence into the pit for 


_ cattle to lie on, and about three years after the pit was | 


cleanfed, the dung made in it being taken up; the bot- 
tom of the pit, and the top of the chalk, were at this 
time ed with roots, and theſe were found to come 
from a witch-elm, of not more than five or fix yards in 
height, which was about five yards above the area of the 


pit, and eleven yards from it ; ſo that in three years the | 
roots of this tree had extended themſelves to eight times | 
the length of the body of the tree, beyond the extremity | 
of the old roots, at eleven yards diſtance from the bottom 
of the trench, whence the original roots proceed. The 


annual increaſe of the length of. the roots, in this caſe, 


| was about three times as much as the whole length of the 


tree. | Sd LO 
The vegetable mould which lies uſually from the ſurface, 


to about a foot deep, being a proper place for the roots | 
of trees, they will riſe into it, though the unſkilful hand | 


of man plant them deeper. 'Thus in an orchard where | 
the trees are ſet too deep, their roots all aſcend till they 


come to a proper ſcene of nouriſhment ; but if the ground 


be moiſt, there is a diſadvantage in this; for the roots 
paſſing through a watery place are chilled, and the cir- 
cCulation retarded. aki . 


The uſe of digging the earth to a great diſtance every 


way from the roots of ſuch plants as are deſired to thrive | 
well, is evident from this; for theſe tender roots which | 
in an open mould will run to ſo many feet diſtance, are 


pinched up, and deſtroyed when they come into a hard 


and undug earth. 'The advantage of having clear ſpaces 

between plants cultivated for uſe, is alſo plain from this, | 

fince they all have roots, though imperceptible to us, which | 

_ occupy thoſe ſpaces, and draw nouriſhment from them. 
The ſtirring of the earth about the - roots of plants has 

been a — 

well acquainted wit 


ice long uſed by our-gardeners, Who were 
the effects of it, though ignorant 
of its cauſe. The roots: of plants ſend out horizontal 


fibres every way, and theſe-ſend'out fibrillæ on every fide |, 
from them; which run through the whole upper ſtratum | 
of vegetable mould. Every time this mould is ſtirred, a | 
great number of theſe. fibres and fibrillz are broken off, 
and the conſequence of this is, that they increaſe in num- 
ber, ſeveral new roots always ſhooting out in the place of 


one that was broken off; and as the number of roots is 
the great means of the ſupply of a plant, every time the 


carth is ſtirred, that number, and conſequently that ſup- 


ply, is increaſed. ET ne | 

T ham ſeems no danger of the plant's being ſurfeited by 
an over ſupply of nouriſhment this way; for we ſee na- 
ture has provided for a diſcharge of the abundant moiſture 
by the other roots, as we find by the water diſcharged 


into the earth in the trough. Tull's Horſehoeing Huſ- 


| bandry. i EY ee 
The roots of plants may be reverſed and turned into 


branches; and vice verſa, the branches into roots... This 
is called planting reverſe. See PLANT, and PLATIN G- 


YeVer jc. 


| Wn NEE 
Roors, in Medicine. The principal roots uſed in the 
practice of phyſic, are rhubarb, rhaponticum, ſarſapa- | 
rilla, ipecacuanha, jalap, zedoary, galangal, cafſumenar, | 
gentian, turmeric, liquorice, madder, &c. See RHv- 


"a RnivronTie, ShnbapdhilLA, Ic 
C. 5 | | 
There are ſeveral ways of preparing rbors for medi 
uſe in the eaſtern tions wich Nen, Manga 
from their original form and appearance: An ing, 
we have of this in the drug called sAL E, which Px 
other than the root of an orchis thus prepared. 
Other roots they alſo prepare in the ſame marjne+ , 
_ ſomething like it; an inſtance of which we haye A bu. 
of the oriental ginſeng, which is clear and pellucid a. 
refin, and friable like one, retaining very little of th 
ſtructure or appearance of the root. Kempfer gives oY 
method by which the people in the Eaſt do this, 150 þ 
may be well worth trying on ſome of our own 10078. 
The Chineſe, this author informs us, give their yinſey 
its colour and tranſparence in this manner. They he 
rate the freſh rot for three days in cold fice-water, then 
expoſe it in cloſe veſſels to the vapour of the fame water: 
after which they carefully and leiſurely dry it, and it he. 
comes hard and brittle, of a browniſh red colour, and z; 
tranſparent as a reſin er 0o:3 
All the ginſeng of China is not of this ſort; and it has 
been ſuppoſed 4 ſome, that ſuch as was ſo had aſſumed 
that appearance by age, as many of the more ſucculent 
roots, which have very ſmall fibres, will become much leſz 
opake when perfectly dry, than they were at firſt; but 
experience ſhews that this is not the caſe; for many per. 
fons have kept the oriental ginſeng a great many years 
but it has never been known to 1 that appearance. 
There is no doubt, however, but that if the Weſt Indian 
ginſeng were treated in this manner, it would equal the 
prepared ginſeng of the Eaſt; for the roots of ſome of 
our umbelliferous plants, particularly the ſkirret, may be 
made clear and tranſparent in this manner, by only boil. 
ing it in common water, and afterwards drying it in the 
open air. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1740 
RooTs, flower. See FLOWER. | 
RoowT of eſteocolla, a word: uſed to expreſs a ſort of ſoft and 
rotten matter, on which the 05TE0COLz a of Germany 
is found in ſandy grounds. E 
The workmen ſeek after the oſteocolla by the direction of 
certain lumps of a white marley matter, which they find 
lying on the ſands; under this they always find a parcel 
of rotten vegetable matter, branching out from a main 
ſtem or trunk, at ten or twelve feet deep up to the ſur- 
face; this rotten ſubſtance they call the root of the offee- 
colla; and they obſerve, that pn the matter they ſeek 
after is not found round it at the time of their digging, 
they need only mark the place, and dig again a year al- 
terwards, and they will find it formed in a perfect man- 
ner. The ofteocolla found near Frankfort is all of this 
kind; and we find the holes in the centre of all the 
pieces, through which this . cot had paſſed. It is ſo ten- 
der, that it uſually moulders away on the oſteocolla be- 
ing expoſed to the air; but ſometimes they waſh it ont. 
// ˙ ˙AA bart A 
It is not eaſy to conceive what this is, unleſs the remains 
of foſſile branches of trees; but even then it is as diſſi- 
cult to account for the formation of the oſteocolla about 
them, as there is none of it found concreted where they 
are not. We have a ſort of oſteocolla found with us in 
what we call petrifying ſprings; but as this is done in the 
water, it is eaſier to-conceive how it becomes fo pure, 


* 
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| than how a ſoft and pappy ſubſtance, found in the midſt 


RoorT,' Indian arrow. See ARROw-rogt.”" 
RooT, Ching. ' See SMILAY. - iD 
RoorT, falſe China, a ſpecies of ſenecib. See GROUND- 
r «157 of * eee 
Roo r, fever, a ſpecies of trigſteum. See Falſe Ir EcAcu- 
ANHA. it 77 25 M4599 .. . 


of a bed of ſand, comes not to have ſome ſand embo- 


149 1 22 


Roor, hollow, a ſpecies of AboX A. 


RooT, roſe. See RosE-root. 
RoomT, ſeminal. See SEMINAL. 
Roor, ſuate. See SNAK E-. 
Roor, black, or wild ſnake, of America, a ſpecies of a- 
tæa. See HERB Chriſtopher. | | 
Roor, Dr. Wires rank fadi a ſpecies of prenanthes. See 
Warren. A 
Roo r, ſenegato rattle-ſnake, a ſpecies of pelygala. Sce 
Sy MiILE-wort. ; wo | 
Roo, ſweet, a ſpecies of glycirrhiza. See L1QUORICE: 
'RooT-=grafting.' See ENGRAFTING, eg. 
Roo r, in Mathematics, denotes a quantity which is mvl- 
tiplied by itſelf ; or a quantity conſidered as the baſis ot 
foundation of a higher power, | Z 
Thus if any number, as 2, be multiplied by itſelf, the 
product 4 is called the ſquare, or ſecond power of 2 
and 2 itſelf, with regard to that power, is called 
root; or particularly the 8@UARE root of 4. 


Since, as unity is to the ſquare ror, ſo is the root to the 


4 


unity and the cube. f DO OS 
1057 to extract the, out of a given number, or power, as 


being multiplied by itſelf a certain number of times, v. 
if it conſiſt of two parts, is called a binomial root, or 


or 100 4140 45. If of more than three, it is called 
nultinomial; as 2456, or 2450 56, or 2400 + 56, or 


Root F an equation, in Algebra, denotes the value of the 


Thus, if the equation be a* + b = x*, the root of the | 
equation is expreſſed thus, x = Wa*+b*%. _ | | 
The extraction of the roots of algebraic quantities, may V= Vaa=b, * tt =— 


See alſo EXTRACTION of roots. ' AM an. 1 Ef 
But the extraction of roots may be abbreviated by that w_ a K LA 9 „ hy > By pet 
great author's BINOMIAI. theorem, which he thus ex- | | 0. | 
preſſes in his letter to Oldenburgh. e 


2 — — Mm m—qN 
_PEPQN =P? +2 AQ SB + m——=CQ 


P is the firſt term of the quantity, Q the reſt of the 
- mination be a whole number, a fraction, affirmative, or | 


ba tem Pr, B for the ſecond AQ, e. The uſe 


ROO 
ſquare 3 the root is a mean proportional between unity 
and the ſquare. ii Bw ties 6446 It 
If a ſquare number, as 4, be multiplied by its roo? 2, the 

roduct 8 is called the cube, or third power of 23 and 
with reſpect to this cubic number 8, the number 2 i 
called root; or particularly the cube root. | 


Since as unity is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; 
| and as unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube 
the root will be to the ſquare, as the ſquare to the cube 


- e. unity, the root, the ſquare, and the cube, are in 
nga pho ortion : thus 1: 2:: 4: 8. And the cube 
root is the firſt of the two mean proportionals between 


8, is the ſame thing as to find a number, as 2, which, 


twice, produces the given number, 8. 
A root, whether ſquare or cubic, or of any higher power, | 


ſimply a binomial; as 24, or 20+4 _ 

If it conſiſts of three, a trinomial; as 245, or 249+5 3 
2000+ 456, or 2000 + 400+ 50+ 6. See ExXTRAC- 
TION of roots. 9 7 5 | 


unknown quantity in an equation. 


be performed in a manner analogous to that -uſed in 


arithmetic, for extracting the roots of numbers; and if 22 | 


the root cannot be accurately found, the proceſs may be 


continued indefinitely, which will give a ſeries. Thus STD 


the quantity aa + & being propoſed, its ſquare root 
= 3+ Þ 


. 5 | * . . 
thus extracted will be found to be a + =p * JE 0 


, Kc. Sce Newton's Method of | 
12847 256 a? 5 | 


ROO - 


Here the ſeries terminates, and therefore 4e =4d5 - 


Sade + tod + 10% + 54% + . 555 
4. Diviſion may be performed by the ſame rule. Thus 
if it were required to divide 1 by de. Then - I 


de =dÞ+e--.: Henceby the rule, P d, Q = 
: 4 | 
MES, a=, &=£2* = d — 1 7 
F 3 
B=—AQC==-1XxX —X <a mecr=- 
Sas . 


. | E 

22 | _—_ That is 2 N N., 
&e. See Newt. Epiſt. ad Oldenburgh, tom, ili. Oper. 
Wallis. Analyſ. per Quant. Series, &c. Lond. 1711. 
p 23, ſeq. and Newton: Opera, Horſley, vol. i; p. 285, 


c. | 

The method of extracting the roots of numbers, men- 
tioned under the head EXTRACTION, is the ſame as that 
given long ago by Vieta, and is to be met with in almoſt 
all books of arithmetic. and algebra. Monſ. de Lagney 
and Dr. Halley have given us much more expeditious 


methods. Dr. Halley's rules for the ſquare and cube are 


inſerted under APPROXIMATION. We ſhall here inſert. 
the doQor's rules, which extend to the ſeventh power, 
and may _—_ be continued at pleaſure, the law of the 


continuation being obvious. | 
an... 
2aa K 26 ; 
a th=—a+ V =aa=—, of, 44 —. 
0 M8 r a +£b 

ä 5 FN b 
a tb =—a+ — aa , or, 24 
— e 44 0 


AV dee , en e el. 
JJ . Jees......4 r 


Fluxions and Inf. Series, p. 4. of Mr. Colſon's edition. . 58 4 9 4 1 Vs a= ee 1.0 Somme: 


m Zn | 


pg, &c. 3 1 85 
Where P + PQ ſignifies the quantity whoſe root, or di- 


menſion, or root of any dimenſion, is to be inveſtigated ; | 


terms divided by the firſt, And _ is the index of the | 


_ dimenſion or power of P＋ PO, whether that deno- | 
negative. Laſtly, A, B, C, D, &c. repreſent the terms 
of the root as they are found; that is, A ſtands for the 


of the rule will appear by a few examples. 


1 * 


1. To find the ſquare root of cc+xx; that is, Vcc , 


TAS 


2 for u, At =: mp5 
| 7 - | 
+—— =, &C. 2 1 24} 44 


2. In like ane ye or N Y * will 
| a | K 


35 gf 8157 
— 4 4 | a 


PS, Q 5 m = 1, n=3, A = P 


"23 BF: +I | | 3 

3˙ Simple powers may be found in the ſame way. Thus, 
if Je, or Te were required, Then by the rule, 
= B=ZAO= Kc. CS 10d 5 dees 
Sch, 74 Schr e C=109*", D: zo 


| EZ 5d, FS; and laſtly, G = = FQ= 6. 


that a denotes the neareſt roo? to that of the propoſed 
number, whether greater or leſs than the true ; and 
| is the difference between this rost, involved to the pro- 


=3+ 


2 „ e "Ta Vf L=306194 R A 
19 F EP OE * Sehnen 85 ys 3 cc for (Q, : for Ms = 6:r357924 3966195897, true to the eighteenth figure, 
| | SE SO TESTERS 2, 4 ch Dr. Halley aſſures us he computed within an hour. 

* = A, &c. we ſhall have ccrr 13 | 
Kh: aft e , ently clear, and the uſe of the double ſign = is obvious. 


be found equal to N * 545 41 21 +, &c For | 


7 r _ 
| | 5 36 I! 21a 8 7a 3 · 
For the application of theſe formulz or rules, obſerve, 
that 


per power, and the propoſed number. Thus, if it were 


propoſed to extract the cube-root of 231, the neareſt 


cube to it is 216, the root of which is 6 =a, and the 


difference between 231 and 216 is 15 = 3. The root 


required will therefore be = — 4 TIP of ga —2 


| — r iy at 
v 9+ 2 23 + 9.8333 26.1358. But 


this is only a firſt approximation. For aſccond, ſuppoſe 
6.1358 Saz then its cube will be = 231. 0008538947 12, 
Which is greater than the truth, and the difference 


| $.000853894712 = b. Therefore the rot = Z a+ 5 


2 


8 


18.40% 


By this example the method of working may be ſuffici- 


When a is leſs than the truth, then a* + 5 repreſents the 
given number; but when a is greater than the truth, 
the propoſed number will be repreſented by a -. In 


f the firſt caſe; the root is L a 4 « V, LENS or a+ : 
AAR noe af Fenn NPE I 
, and in | 3 | 
Ja" +6 and in the ſecond caſe it is 74 + 


nb 


Dr. Halley juſtly obſerves; that the irrational formula, 


| Lab 4 an * — is preferable to the rational, 


a+ 32 5 z becauſe the extraction of the ſquare-root 


is much eaſier than a divifon by ſy great a diviſor, as 


a © hc: a f 5 
heſe rules give at leaſt triple the figures of the root at 
every new operation. Thus, in the foregoing exam- 


ple, by the firſt operation, we had five figures, viz. 
6.1358 ſor the root; and at the | 
true to eighteen places. 


d 


ſecond, we had the root 


Monſ. 


g 4 of ig 1 W 8 ih , 7 * : ? 1 
4 a © a A 4 4 * ag 
ROP P 
4 ' 4 
\ 


Monſ. de Lagney publiſhed a rule for the ſurſolid root, | 
or fifth power, which quintuplicates the figures of the 
roots, at leaſt. The rule is this: | 1 


5 . a 
roller of 
balfaninchſone inch 
diameter, diameter, m 


5 See 


3 1 1 " 
„ r e BEE in oz. a- [in 02. a- 
ee TOE f voirdupois [voirdupois dupvis 
Phil. Tranſ. No 210, or Lowthorp's Abridgment, vol. i. 85 PERS ame ee 
cap. 1. ſect. 20. p. 81. Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 242- 225 OZ. | 1122 0. 75 o. 
Simſon's Algebra, p. 155: Where various general theo- yo 45 30 
rems for approximation to the roots of pure powers are 4 224 IL. 15 
given. See alſo EquaTton, and REDUCTION of equa- ou E NN — 
ions. EN» i 1 79 5 
For common uſe, theſe extractions may be moſt commo-| | 0-2 | 49 | 60 gy 7 "0 
diouſly performed by logarithms ; dividing the logarithm | | 9-1 | 49 30 | 15 10 
of the power by the index of the required root, that i, .öwpa —— 
two for the ſquare, three for the cube, &c. the quotient 0.5 20 939 497% 25 
is the Eats e of the root; which may therefore beſ | 0-2 20 n 
5 found by the tables. EER 90D}. VLIW: De 5 FA DG 


In ſome books we have tables of ſquare and cube num- 3 

ders, by which the neareſt ſquare or cube to any pro-] On the whole, it has been found by experiments, that 
8 number, within the limits of the table, may be] the difficulty of bending a rope round a roller decreaſeg 
found by inſpection. Preſtet has given a table of this] directly as the diameter of the roller increaſes, or is, 
kind in his Elemens des Mathematiques. | inverſely, as the diameter of the roller. See Deſagu- 
For the roots of adfected equations, ſee EquaTION, and | hers, Experim. Phil. vol. i. p. 233, &c. See Corpace, 
REDUCTION of equations. | | | 8 


Roo r, cube, in Algebra. Obſerve, that the cube- root of any 


W ce | of a rope of any ſize, under fourteen inches, makes a 
quantity Af may be A, or — * A, or == hundred weight, with the uſe of the table. e 
** A. This follows from what is ſhewn under UNIT, EE e, e = yon "4 r 7 2 

that the cube-roots of unity or 1 are 1, — 2 85 7 8. f 5 25 8. > F 8. 
png 2 ne ee 5 bs. 5 
== Henee the cube roots of A?, or of 1 x | bre 5 £7 # 1 5 3 7 : 5 8 
As, will be as above mentioned. Maclaurin's Algebra,, |13|216 — [A413 —|| 8 3 8 7 
p. 226, where he ſhews the uſe of ſuch expreſſions, | . 14 r — 3 4. 1 
3 3 | NY | 124.3 1151174 [8 
RooT, falſe: See FALSE. . „ 0 ET 55/16 12 | 3 2 . 
Roor, impoſſible, is not only the ſquare roo? of a negative! * A 3 5414 4+ 4 9 $8: 4 
quantity, but any other roo: denominated by any even z 5 7 * ra; Bs 5 5 3 2 
number. Thus 1, V- 5 . 6 -7 
number. Ihus . I, 5 —1 or in ge- 245 5 2064113 — 945 at 
„„ . 8e 1 39 3 e 4 —||10 [4 N 
ngen J/ 1 are all impeſbe rent or qua] f 2 7 fh bf det + d; 
tries. Some call them" Imaginary roo or quantities. f BW 


See FALSE root. ey. EO . 
Suppoſe I want to know how much of 8 inch and Z robe 
will make a hundred weight? Find 84 under inches, and 
againſt it in the 6th column you will find 7 o 8, which 
ſhews in a rope of 84, there will be 7 fathoms 8 inches 
required to make one hundred weight t. 


Roo r, real. See FALSE root. | | 
Roo, reſidual. See REsIDUat 
Roors of equations, extraction of the. See EXTRACTION ; 
and REDUCTION of equations, and RooT of an equation, 
ſupra. A ooh | | | LE 
RooTs, radices, in Grammar, are the primitive words of a] A Tank E, ſhewing the weight of any cable or repe of 120 
language, whence others are compounded or derived. | gp in length, and for every 4 inch from o keto 
Thus the Latin ue is the root of fluctus, fluxio, flumen, | 24 in circumference. - _ 12 e ig bo bee 
Huvialis, influxus, refluens, fluttifer, Hactiſonus, fuctiva. © C „ l | 


J 1 
: 
: 
1 : 
: 3 
9 
4 
5 
3 
| 7 
| 
= 2 
* 
5 
* 1 
A 1 
* 
4 
1 
| : 
I. 
5 
| 
9 
[ 
1 
85 
13 


gus, & c. Thus alſo the Greek Seog, is the root of abeos, . — — 

| _ Evflecg, erh voce, & c. e 19 | Ty © = 5 
1 And thus alſo, though in a lefs proper ſenſe, the Daniſh] |= - : 5 F = 5 

rod is the root of the Engliſh word root; the Latin radix }.£1_ 22 18 8 
the root of the French racine, as rodo is the root of radix;| 3 2 05 020 100 
and perhaps pads, the root of rade. 3 3344 0,61% 0200105 
The Greek and Hebrew tongues are learnt by roots. Of 4. 4 10617 [72 1a [110 

| _ dictionaries, ſome are in alphabetical order, others arc} | [44] 5 * 2174/6 2214115 2 
diſpoſed by roots, as Scapula, Faber's Theſaurus, and| 5 | 5 018 81 ofj22 121 

the firſt edition of the Dictionary of the French Aca-|' 57 21183185 2224126 2 
demy. In the edition of 1718, this laſt is thrown into] .|6 | 9-- 119 % 1023 1132 

he uſual alphabetical order, wh | J6Ho olt93lg5 - of|2 341138 © 

ROPALON, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to- [7 12 J [a4 44 of. 


the nymphea, or water-LILY, and alſo to the faba A-“ | SE | 8 | 

tia of the river Nile. : RAC ' | | The greateſt confumption of ropes is in navigation, for 
ROPE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral twiſts or ſtrings of hemp, the tackling of ſhips ; where, thongh ropes include all 

twiſted together by means of a wheel; of various uſes, | ſorts of cordage, = one inch in circumference, jet 


as in binding, ſtaying, drawing, ſuſpending, &c. there are ſeveral ropes particularly fo denominated : as, 
When the rope is made very thiek, it is called a cable; the entering rope, hung at the ladder to help people up; 
and, when very ſmall, a cord. 1 | the top-rope; a bolt-rope, wherein the ſail is ſewed; buch- 


Though it be difficult to give a certain account of the] rope, to which the buoy of the anchor hangs ; gueſi-ropts 
forces required to bend ropes of different diameters, in| to tow the long boat; the keel-rope ; the bucket-ropt ; 
making them go round bodies of different bigneſſes, yet rudder- rope, to fave the rudder, if it ſhould chance to be 
to make no allowance for the loſs of motion ſuſtained | , beaten off; preventor-rope, to ſave the yard, in cafe any 
thereby, would be as prejudicial to the praQtice-of me- part of the tyes ſhould be broken; breaſ?-rope, to laſh the 
chanics, as it would be to overlook the R TTox of the | panels to the maſts; guy-rope, to keep the foremaſt for- 
arts of engines. The difficulty of aſcertaining this] wards directly over the hatch-way ; and boat-rop%, by 

| | ab ariſes from the different materials of which they | which the boat hangs, or is faſtened aſtern of the fhip; 
are made, their different ſtiffneſs, according as they are | port-ropes. See Por T-ropes. | | 
more or leſs twiſted ; and ſometimes from the tempera-| Ropes are diſtinguiſhed by being either cable-laid, or 
ture of the air, as to moiſture and drineſs. hauſer-laid : the former are compoſed of nine ſtrands, 
Dr. Deſaguliers has computes the forces required to bend | viz. three great ſtrands, each of which is compoſed of 
ropes of different diameters, ſtretched by different weights, | three ſmaller ſtrands ; and the latter is made with thre* 
round rollers of different bigneſſes. he reſult of his ex- ſtrands, each of which contains a certain number of rep: 
periments is expreſſed in the following table. yarns, in proportion to the ſize of the rope * 1 

| | | | OPES, 


— 


*%® 


Ty oot. | 
07 00 a d, or ſtrap, in the Manege, is any of theſe tied 


R0OSALIA 


N 


oy ' ' 1 — 
; * oi 
3 * 


| Rorrs, funding, in a Ship, the ſhrowds and ſtays are fo 


called, becauſe they are not removed, unleſs. to be eaſed 


or {ct taught. 2 
RoyE-bands. Sce RonBiNs. 


RoPES, drag, in the Artillery, are thoſe by which the ſol- 


diers pull the guns backwards and forwards both in their 


exerciſe and in an engagement. They are of various | 


lengths and dimenſions, as they are uſed for guns or 


howitzers of different weights. 
See Fo0T-ropes. 


round a pillar, to which the horſe is faſtened, when they 

begin to quicken, and ſupple, to teach him to fly from 

the ſhambrier, and not gallop faſtly or incompactly. 

In thoſe maneges where there is no pillar, a man ſhands 

in the centre of the ground, and holds the end of the 
een of two pillars, are the ropes or reins of a cavezon, 


uſed to a horſe that works between two pillars. See | 


PILLAR» | 
RorE-dancer., See DaNnCER, and NusanCE. 
RoyE-deck. See DECK. 


RopE-yarn, is the yarn of any rope untwiſted. It com- 


monly conſiſts of cable-ends, which are worn out; and 
are called junks of the cables. It ſerves for many pur- 
poſes among the ſailors. | 5 
Repc-yarn properly denotes the ſmalleſt and ſimpleſt part 
of any rope, being one of the threads of which a ſtrand 
is compoſed; ſo that the ſize of the latter, and of the 


rope into which it is twiſted, are detefmined by the num- 


ber of rope-yarns. 


ROQUET, in Zoclagy, the name of a ſpecies of American | 
\ lizard, of ſmall fize, and of a reddiſh brown colour, va- | 
riegated with black and yellow ſpots. Its fore-legs are 


remarkably long for a creature of this kind; its eyes are 


particularly vivid and ſparkling, and its head is carried 
continually erect; and the creature is almoſt always in 


motion, hopping about like a bird, and it uſually carries 
its tail bent into a ſemicircle over the back. It is far 
from being ſhy or timorous, and is delighted at the ſight 


of men; when tired with play or with running, it will 
open its mouth and pant, and loll out its tongue as the 


dogs do. 7 | : 

RORIDULA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs. Its characters are, that the corolla has five 
petals, the calyx is compoſed of five leaves, and the fruit 
is a three-valved capſule. There is only one ſpecies. 


' RORIFEROUS dud, q. d. dew dropping pipe; a name 
given by ſome to the thoracic duct; from its ſlow man- 
ner of conveying, and,' as it were, diſtilling, the chyle 


into the common ſtream of blood. 


z ROS, dew. See DEW. . 


Ros /olis, in Botany. See SUN-dew. 


Ros vitrioli, among Chemiſts, is ſometimes uſed for the firſt | 


phlegm diſtilled from vitriol in balneo Mariæ. 
ROSA, in Botany. See RosE. hs Re | 
Ros crucis, in Church Hiſtory. See Ros vcRUcIANS. 


Ros a fatuina, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the piony. 


Ros A junonis, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


ROSACEOUS Hower, roſaceus flos, in Botany, a term uſed 


to expreſs ſuch flowers as are compoſed of ſeveral petals | 


or leaves, diſpoſed in a fort of circular form, like thoſe 
of the roſe: ſuch are the flowers of the piony, crowfoot, 
_ cinquefoil, &c. In this ſort of flowers the diſpoſition 
only of the leaves is regarded, their number being of no 
_ conſequence. It is very ſeldom that the number is two 
or four, except in the cireæa and onagra. The moſt fre- 


quent number of leaves in theſe flowers is ſive, and ſuch 8 


as have four differ from the cruciform flowers, not only 


in their diſpoſition, but in this, that the number is in the 


ſame ſpecies indeterminately four, five, or ſix, as is the 
caſe in the clematitis, the capers, and the ſpecies of rue, 
whereas in the cruciform ones it is ever conſtant. See 
Tab. X. of Botany, Claſs 21. RO | 
ROSACLORUM, or, according to ſome authors ro/i-chicro, 
a fine red uſed to enamel on gold with. It is prepared in 
this manner: take ten pounds of cryſtal-glaſs, put it into 
a pot, and when it is well melted, add to it, at twice, a 
pound of the beſt red-lead; ſtir the maſs well together, 
and afterwards caſt it into water. Repeat this proceſs 
three times, then when the matter is again in fuſion, mix 
with it five ounces of calcined braſs, and the ſame quan- 
tity of the deepeſt cinnabar ſtir the whole well toge- 
ther, and let jt ſettle three hours; then add of glaſs of 
2 hou Ounces, mix the whole, and it will be of a fine 
JTole- colour. Merret's N ri, p. 380. 
ROSADE = Merret's Notes on Neri, p. 350 
and milk, mixed with clari 


ed ſugar, 
a name uſed 


authors for the meaſles, or a 


diſeaſe "Oy 1 * meaſles, conſiſting in 'a number of 
N e. | & 


Vor, I 


ind of liquor, peed of pounded almonds | - 


* = 1 * 
R 8 


away. 


ROSAR BA, in Botany, the name of an imaginary plant, 


the works of the ancients. | 
The Arabian writers, Avicenna, Serapion, and others, 


tive, the other an aſtringent. | | 

This laſt they have diſtinguiſhed from the other by the 

name of the nabathzan pod or aljembut. They ſay, in 

their deſcriptions, that the aljembut is like the roſarba 

ſo run the old tranſlattons; but the true meaning of the 

original is roſa vine. This was a name given to the 
common wild acacia- tree, and the tree, which produced 


it being, in reality, only a ſpecies of the acacia, and the 
ſuccus acaciæ, or inſpiffated acacia ju of the ſhops; 


unripe fruit of this very ſpecies. 


_ |ROSARIA, among the Romans, a kind of perfumes, ſo 


called either from their being chiefly made of roſes, or 
becauſe they had a moſt exquiſite odour. 
ROSARUM acetum. See AcETUM. i 5 5 
ROSARY, in the Romiſh Church, a chaplet conſiſting of 
five or fifteen decads of beads, to direct the recitation of 
ſo many Ave Maria's, in honour of the Virgin. 


RosaRr alſo denotes a particular maſs or form of devotion 


addreſſed to the Virgin, to which the chaplet of that 
name is accommodated. It conſiſts of fifteen repetitions. 


tions of the bleſſed Virgin; whilſt the crown, as it is 
called, according to the different opinions of the learned 
concerning the age of the Virgin, conſiſts of fix or ſe- 


times ten ſalutations or Ave Maria's. 5 
Some attribute the inſtitution of the reſary to St. Do- 
minic; but F. d'Achery ſhews it was in ule in the year 


brated. Others attribute it to Paulus Libycus, and others 
nerable Bede; and, finally, others to Peter the Hermit. 


ticular time of its inſtitution; ſome referring it to the 

year 1208, when he preached againſt the Albigenſes; 
others will have him to have ſet it on foot in the courſe 

of his miſhons in Spain, before he paſſed into France. 
Ros ART, order of the, or of our Lady of the Rosary, is an 


order of knights, ſuppoſed by Schoonebeck, and the Je- 
ſuit Bonanni, to have been inſtituted by St. Dominic; 


but by miſtake ; for that ſaint never inſtituted any order 
under this name, and theſe authors apparently make a 


Albigenſes. 


order to have been eſtabliſhed by an archbiſhop of Toledo, 
named Frederic, after St. Dominic's death; and to have 

borne for a badge a black and white croſs, in the middle 
whereof was repreſented our Lady, holding her little ſon 


in one hand, and in the other a % F. Mendo adds, 
that they were obliged to rehearie the ro/ary on certain 
days. After all, F. Helyot doubts whether or no ſuch | 


an order in reality ever exiſted. 


baſe money coined abroad, in, the form of the penny, 


that it was not worth quite half the real value of t 
penny. This and many other fuch coins were decried, 
and it was made death to import any of them, by Edward 
the Firſt, in 1300. F | | T5 
ROSATA aloe. See AL Ox. 

ROSA TUM acetum. See ACETUM. | 
RoSATUM aromaticum. See AROMATICUM. 


[Ros Aru vinum. See VINUM. 6th; 
ROSBOTH, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a ſoſt 


excreſcence, from any part. 


meailes. | 
claſs. | Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the 
flower is divided into five parts at the top, but the baſe 


heart-ſhaped petals inſerted in the empalement, and a 
great number of ſhort bair-ike ſtamina, inſerted in the 
neck of the empalement, terminated by *hree-cornered 
ſummits z it hath many germina fituated in the bottom 


comes a top-ſhaped coloured fruit with one cell, includ- 


* 


aſperities and protuberances of the ſin, which ſoon die 
which has given great trouble to the commentators on 


have mentioned two kinds of carob or ceration; the one 
eſculent, and endued with the virtue of a gentle purga= 


the nabathæan pod, might be very well likened to this; 


being, according to Ifidore, made oftentimes from the 


of the Lord's prayer, and an hundred and fifty faluta- 
ven repetitions of the Lord's prayer, and ſix or ſeven 


1100; ſo that St. Dominic could only make it more cele- 
to St. Benedict; others to the Chartreux; others to Ve- 


Thoſe who aſcribe it to St. Dominic, differ as to the par- 


military order of an army of croiſees, who, under the 
command of the count de Montfort, fought againſt the 


The abbot Juſtiniani, and M. Hermant, will have this 


RosaRrY is a word frequently met with in the ancient hi- 
| ſtories of Ireland, and uſed to expreſs a peculiar fort of 


current in that kingdom; but of, fo much baſer an alleys ? 
e 


ROSCOLZ, a name given by ſome medical writers to the 


ROSE, ro/a, in Botany, a genus of the ico/andria polygynia 
is globular, and bell-ſhaped ; the flower hath five oval 
of the empalement, each having a ſhort hair ſtyle, in- 


ſerted in the ſides of the germinaz crowned by obtuſe 
ſtigmasy the fleſhy baſe of the empalement afterward be- 


=— 4 
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lng many hairy oblong ſeeds, faſtened on each. ſide to che | 
_ - empalement. Miller enumerates twenty-two ſpecies, in- 
cluding many varieties. Linnæus reckons fourteen ſpe- 
CIE8. 3 3 
We have a vaſt variety of theſe beautiful flowers preſerved 
in our gardens; ſome ſew of which are natives of our 
own country, but the far greater number are of 2 
origin. They are all e either by ſuckers, by 
layers, or by budding them on the other ſorts of rajes 3 


the laſt method is but ſeldom practiſed, but is neceffary | 


for the finer ſorts, which do not naturally ſhoot vigo- 
rouſly, and which produce few or no ſuckers. The beſt 

ſort of roſe for ſtocks is the Frankfort kind; the ſeaſon 

for doing it is in June, and there muſt be great care at- 

terwards, that the ſtock produee no ſuckers at the bot- 

tom, for theſe would ſoon ſtarve the bud. 

When roſes are to be propagated from ſuckers, they are 


to be taken off annually in October, and tranſplanted into | 


nurſery-beds, or into the places where they are to remain. 
They always take root well the firſt year, but if ſuffered 


to remain on the ſtock longer, they grow woody, and | 


often fail: | ORE kN Ty 
But the beſt method of obtaining vigorous plants, is, by 
laying down the ſhoots; this is to be done in autumn; 


and by the autumn following they will have taken root ſo | 


well, that they may be taken off from the old plant, and 
removed to the places where they are to remain. Theſe 
may be tranſplanted any time from October to April, but 
the earlier the better. 


a 4 


Roſes, in general, delight in a rich moiſt ſoil, and an 


open ſituation, in which they will produce great quantity | 


of flowers, and thoſe much more beautiful than when 
they are on a dry foil and ſhady ſituation. 

All the pruning they require is to have their dead wood 
cut, and their ſuckers taken away every autumn; and if 


there are any very luxuriant branches they may be ſhort- | 


ened, and the doing this will ſupply the other parts of the 
tree with freſh wood, Miller. „ my 
For the method of deſtroying inſects in roſe-trees, ſee. 
ee | „ : 
The kinds of * chiefly uſed in medicine are the red and 
damaſt roſes. The damaſk are a good and ſafe gentle pur- 
| ative for children, adminiſtered in infuſion, or by way of 
N The doſe of the decoction, or ſtrong infuſion of 
the flowers, made into a ſyrup, with a proper quantity 
of ſugar, is a ſpoonful; but of the extract, obtained by 
| ;nſpilfating the decoction, from a ſcruple to a dram, is 
ſaid to be ſufficient for adults. The college of London 
directs the ſyrup to be made, by preſſing out the liquor 
remaining after the diſtillation of fix pounds of damaſk 
roſes, and boiling it down to three pints; then, after it 
has ſettled for a night, adding five pounds of fine ſugar, 
and boiling the mixture to the weight of ſeven pounds 
and a half. A ſpoonful of this ſyrup appears to be equi- 
valent to about three drams of the freſh flowers. The 
ſiolutive matter of the flowers is combined alſo in the ſame 
manner, for the purpoſes of clyſters, with brown ſugar 
and honey ; towards the end of the boiling down of the 
ſtrained decoction, an ounce of cummin ſeeds, bruiſed a 
\ little, and tied in a linen cloth, is added, and the liquor 
afterwards boiled with four pounds of brown ſugar, and 
two of honey. The red are aſtringent; but their aſtrin- 


laxative as the former kind. The aſtringency of the buds 
is improved by haſty exſiecation in a gentle heat; by flow 
drying, both the aſtringency and colour are impaired. 
The fret buds, clipt from the white heels, and beaten 
with thrice their weight of fine ſugar, form an agreeable 
conſerve; which is given in doſes of a dram or two, diſ- 
ſolved in warm railk, in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, 


c6ughs, and phthiſical complaints. Mixtures of the 
with a larger proportion of ſugar, are made in the 
e buds, clipt from 


roſes, 
ſhops into lozenges ; one part of 
the heels, and haſtily dried, and twelve parts of fine ſu- 


gar, are ſeparately reduced into powder, then mixed, | 


and moiſtened with ſo much water as will render them 
of a due conſiſtence for being formed; or the conſerve is 


mixed with as much freſh ſugar as is ſufficient to bring 
it to a like conſiſtence; that is, about thrice its own. 


EE TOE 
a e. is formed by infuſing ſix ounces of the dried 


roſe· buds in four pints, or four pints and a half of boil- | 
e infuſion is made into a ſyrup with ſix | 


ing water; and t 
pounds of fine ſugar, or boiled to a Doug! conſiſtence 
with ſix or ſeven pounds of clarified | 


is chiefly valued for its gratefulneſs, and fine red colour ; 
the mixture with honey is uſed as a mild, cooling deter- 
gent, particularly in gargaritms for inflammations, and 
ulcerations of the mouth and tonſils. The infuſions, aci- 
dulated with a little vitriolic acid, and ſweetened with 


- 


oney : this ſyrup 


gency is greateſt before the flowers have opened, in 
which ſtate they are choſen for medicinal uſe, as a mild | 
cCorroborant; the full blown flowers being 3 as 


C 
ſugar, make à grateful, cooling, reſtringent julep, which 
is ſometimes preſcribed in heCtic caſes and hzmorrha 
and ſometimes uſed as a gargariſm. The college of 
London orders two pints and a half of boiling water 
mixed with a ſcruple of oil of vitriol, to be poured bn 
half an ounce of the freſh buds, and an ounce and 2 
half of fine ſugar to be diſſolved in the ſtrained infuſion. 
That of Edinburgh orders two pints of water, and half 

a a dram of the acid, to half an ounce of the dry buds 
_m ounce of ſugar. See Inrus10n. Lewis's Mit. 
ed. | 8 | 
For the conſerve of the dog-ro/e, fee Hip, 
It is a tradition among the ancients, that the god of love 

made a preſent to Harpocrates, the god of filence, of à 
beautiful ro/e, the firſt that had been known, to en age 
him not to diſcover any of the private practices of his 
mother Venus. And hence it became a cuſtom to have 
a roſe placed in their rooms of mirth and entertainment. 
that under the aſſurance thereof they might be induced 
to lay aſide all conſtraint, and ſpeak what they pleaſed. 
Thus did the roſe become a ſymbol of ſilence; ſo that to 

be fub roſa, under the roſe, denotes as much as to be out 
of danger of having any converſation divulged. 

RosE-WATER, a water drawn by diſtillation from damaſk 
roſes. | | 5 
Six pounds of the freſh ro/es ſtrongly impregnate, 
ſtillation, a gallon or more of water ſtrongly with their 
fine flavour. On diſtilling large quantities, thete ſepa- 
rates from the watery fluid a ſmall portion of a fragrant 
butyraceous oil, which liquifies by heat, and appears 
tori but concretes in the cold into a white maſs; an 

undred pounds of the flowers afford ſcarcely half an 

_ ounce of the oil. The oil and water, uſed chiefly as. 

perfumes and flavouring materials, are recommended by 
Hoffman as excellent cordials for raifing the ſtrength and 
ſpirits, and allaying pain. 'They appear to be of a mild 
nature, and not liable to heat or irritate the conſtitu- 
tion. dg? | 
Roſe-water is, however, in great eſteem throughout the 
Eaſt, particularly in. China and Perſia, where the trade 
thereof is very conſiderable. The ro/e-leaves, remaining 
at the bottom of the till, are kept under the name of 
roſe cakes for a perfume. „„ o 
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Ros bay, in Botany. See OLEAN DER 

RoskE, campion. See CAuP IW. 5 

Rost, China, the name by which ſome call the tetmia of 
botaniſts. See Syrian MarLow. . 


Ros, Chriſimas. See HELLEBORE, 


Rosk, corn. See Pop. e . 
Ros x, mountain-bay, or dwarf bay, a name by which the 
CHAMURRHODENPDROsS of botaniſts is ſometimes called. 
See KAL MIA, and RHOoDODENDRON. | 
RosE, gelder, a name ſometimes given to the opulus, or 
water-elder. See GELDER roſe. e | 
Ros, Virginian gelder. See SpiRRA. 
Ros, Martinico. See Syrian MaLLow. 
Ros E 5 Jericho, a name by which ſome call 
See Dame's VIOLET, and ANASTATICA, 
RosE mallow. See MALLOW. IS Tis 
Ros, South Sea, a name ſometimes given to the nerion of 
botaniſts. See OLEANDER, 1 
Ros, rock, ciflus, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, 
_ which hath a five-leaved empalement, two of the middle 
alternate leaves being ſmaller than the other, has five 
large roundiſh petals, which ſpread open, and a large 
number of hairy ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the pe- 
tals, and terminated by ſmall roundiſh ſummits z in the 
centre is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which becomes an 
oval, cloſe capſule, having in ſome five, and others ten 
cells, filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. Miller enume- 


the heſperis. 


rates eighteen ſpecies, which grow naturally in the ſouth 


of France, Spain, and Portugal; and Linnæus thirty- ' 
| ſeven ſpecies. | 1 5 ONES 
The LADANUM is obtained from a ſpecies of ciſfun. 
The ſeveral ſpecies of this beautiful ſhrub are to be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their ſeeds on a gentle hot-bed, or on 
a warm border of common rich earth in March. When 
the plants are grown to be about an inch high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted either into ſmall pots, or into 3 
border of rich earthy placed at fix inches diſtance. They 
will require ſome ſcreening from hard weather for the 
firſt winter, and muſt be watered at times. In the ſpring 
following, they mult be very carefully removed, with a 
much as poſſible of their own earth about them, and be 
placed where they are to remain. They are very bad 
plants to remove when old. | 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, planting them 
. in a rich bed in May or June, and ſhading them with 
mats, and watering them carefully for two months : they 
will by that time have taken root, and may be treated as 
the ſeedling plants of the ſame age. Miller. 
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Ros · xcot, rhodicla, in Botany, a genus of the dioccia oHan- 
aria claſs. Its charaQers are theſe : it hath male and fe- 
male flowers in different plants the male flowers have 
an empalement of one leaf, cut into four or five 3 
almoſt to the bottom; they have four obtuſe petals, and 
four nectariums, which. are erect and ſhorter than the 


empalement, with eight awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which are | 


longer than the petals, terminated by obtuſe ſummits 
they have four oblong acute germina, without ſtyle or 
ſtigma, ſo are abortive 3 the female flowers have the 
ſame empalement as the male; they have four obtuſe 
etals, equal with the empalement, and have four nec- 
ds, fitting upon an erect ſtyle, crowned by obtuſe 
Rigmas 3 the germina afterward become four horned 
capſules, compreſſed on their inner fide, with roundiſh 


ſeeds. Miller reckons two, and Linnzeus only one| 


ſpecies. ; | 
Looks, eſſence of. There is ſcarce a more valuable per- 
ſume in the world, than the eſſence of damaſk ro/es, and 


ſcarce any thing is obtained from its ſubject with more 


difficulty, and in leſs quantity. All eſſences or eſſential 
oils are, while in the plant, contained in certain veſicles 
veſicles are in the roſe particularly ſmall and tender, and 
are placed very ſuperficially; the conſequence of this is, 
that there is originally but a very little of this eſſence 


in the flower, and this is the very ſubject that will be 


diſſipated and loſt, when the flowers are gathered and 
thrown in a heap together, as they are ſucculent, and 


very quickly heat in lying together. To avoid all diſſi- 


ation and waſte of this choice eſſence, the reſes ſhould 
be thrown into the {till as ſoon as gathered, and diſtilled 
with very little water, and that in a balneum Mariæ; 
then the fire is to be continued ſo long as the flowers 
float ſeparate about in the water; but as ſoon as ever 
they form themſelves into a cake, and ſtick to the bottom, 
the diſtillation ſhould be finiſhed, as they then yield no 


more eſſence. With all theſe precautions, however, it | 
is with great difficulty we can procure any eſſence of 


roſes. What we obtain by this diſtillation being chiefly a 
very odoriferous and. fragrant water. In the warmer 
countries the ſame caution affords a larger quantity of oil, 


which may be ſeparated and preſerved under the name 


of the eſſence. In Italy, they make ſome quantity of it, 
but there it is very dear; a vaſt quantity of the flowers 


yielding only a very little eſſence, and that being thick | 
and troubleſome in the procuring, as it every where ſticks 


to the veſſels. 343.55 9 5 
It is to be obſerved, that the ſeaſon of the year, as to wet 


or dry, makes a very great difference in the eſſential oils | 


of all plants; they are always much finer in dry and 


hot ſeaſons, than in cold and moiſt: we find our re- 


water in England much finer, and more fragrant, though 
diſtilled in the ſame proportion, in hot and dry ſummers, 


than in colder and rainy ones; and Mr. Geoffroy gives | 
an account that he ſucceeded, one very hot and 7 year, 
ollow- 


in the making eſſence of reſes in France in the 
ing manner. „ | © 


As the roſes were brought to him freſh gathered, he 


turned them immediately into the ſtill ; and drawing | 
over the water into a glaſs matraſs, when it had ſtood by | 
Tome time, and was perfectly cold, he diſcovered ſome | 


of the eſſence fixed to the ſides of the matraſs, and the 


ſurface of the water covered with a thin reticular pellicle. 


All the contents of the matraſs were put to filter through 
a, paper, ſupported-by a fine linen cloth; and the filtrated 
water was added to new ro/cs for many ſucceeding diſtil- 


lations, the produce of which was all filtered through 
the ſame paper. After a long courſe of diſtillations, with | 
freſh flowers every time, but till with the ſame veſſels | 
and the ſame water, there was found in the paper of | 


the filtre a quantity of thick eſſence ; this being carefully 


. waſhed out of the paper, with a ſmall quantity of the | 


molt fragrant of the water, and afterwards ſeparated pure 
from its ſurface, was very white and extremely fragrant, 
and as thick as fine butter. This is not the only effential 
oil which naturally concretes into this firm ſtate; oil of 
anniſeed, though fluid when diſtilled, always concretes 


in the ſame manner on the firſt approach of cold; and | 


another oil of this kind is that of the laurel, which is 
uſed in ſome places, though very improperly, to give 


the ſcent and taſte of bitter almonds, or apricot kernels, | 


to foods of different kinds. | 
onficur Homberg has taught us how to gain a larger 
quantity of the eſſential oil of roſes than in the uſual di- 
llation, by the previous addition of mineral acids, as 


ſpirit 0 ſalt, vitriol, &c. thereto ; which increaſe the | 


1 mentation, and joining with the oil, render it more 
quid, and eafier to be railed by heat. He adviſed a per- 
| Zumer (who before ſcarce obtained an ounce of oil from 


© hundred weight of roſes) to ſteep his flowers, for ſif 


1 


like the male, with four oblong acute- pointed 


lodged in different parts, and of different ſtructure : theſe | 


_ dog=ro/e, occaſioned by the bites of infects. 
two kinds of theſe, the one vety common, the other more 


teen days, in water made ſharp with the ſpirit of vitrioly 


by which means tha perfumer, upon diſtillation, found 
his quantity of oil increaſed almoſt a third. 
The perfumers keep the ſtructure of the veſſel they em- 


ploy in this diſtillation a great ſecret. ' Mr. H _— tells 
us, it is a large convenient ſtill, that 5 in a tube at 


the top to receive the water, which muſt often be poured 
upon the roſes, to bring over the oil with it; this it does 


but very ſlowly, and fo requires that its quantity be : 
large; the till alſo opens below, that the flowers, when 


they will yield no more oil, may be eaſily taken out; 
but the principal contrivance is the bgure of the veſſel 
which receives the oil; this is made like an ordinary 
matraſs, from the lower part of the belly whereof comes 


a tube, as from an old-faſhioned cruet, and riſing to the 


bottom of the neck of the receiver, it bends outwards ; 


ſo that though the veſſel uſually contains but two or 
three French pints, it conveniently receives and lets paſs 


many hundred pints of the reſe- water, without any ne- 
ceſſity of being changed; for a change would lofe the 
ſmall quantity of the oil obtained. The water diſtilled 


runs through a pipe into a ſecond receiver: the oil being 


lighter than the water, floats upon its ſurface, and ad- 


| heres to the neck of the veſſel, as high as the aperture 


of the little pipe, while the water runs from the bottom 


of the firſt receiver into the ſecond. See Mem. de I Acad; 


des Sciences, 1700. 


Mr. Homberg obſerves, that this ſtil may be uſeful to 
draw off any kind of precious eſſential oils. 


Ros E-, in Natural Hiftory, the name nba by authors to 
a peculiar ſpecies of fly, found very frequently on rc. 
| buſhes, and produced out of a baſtard caterpillar, which | 


feeds on the leaves of that tre. . 
The male of this fly has a long body, the female a ſhort 


and thick one; ſhe depoſits her eggs in ſmall holes, 

which ſhe makes in the bark of the young branches, and 
for this purpoſe is furniſhed with a very remarkable in- 
ſtrument, * at the hinder part of the body, which 


is a kind of ſaag. | 8 | 
This is a four-winged fly, and is ſo common on ro/e- 


buſhes, that it is ſcarce poſſible to miſs it in any of the 
ſummer months; and the parts of the branches where itt 
has depoſited its eggs are ſo vitiated by it, that they alſo 
are eaſily known. They are uſually ſwelled to a greater 
bigneſs, than either the part above or below them, and 
are uſually ſomewhat bent; they are often black on tlie 
underſide, and among this blackneſs the holes made for 
the eggs, and often the eggs in them, may be ſeen. The 
head and breaſt of this fly are black; it wings allo are 
edged with black, its body is yellow, and its legs yellow), 


with a few black ſpots. 


If theſe flies be obſerved in a ſummer morning, as they | 
are crawling upon the branches of the e they 
ting of their 


will ſoon be found at work for the depoſi 
eggs. Theſe creatures give us a very good opportunity 


of 8 the manner in which they perform this, as 


they are of a very fluggiſn diſpoſition, and will ſtand 
ſtill even to be taken between the fingers; ſo that when 


one of them is in a proper ſituation, it may be examined 


by bringing the eye near it, and by uſing 14e common 
magnifying glaſſes, without quitting its iace or its 


work; and if there be leaves of the tie, or ſmall _- 
branches of it in the way, they may be removed with- 


out diſturbing the creature. Reaumur's Hiſt, Inf. vol. ix. 


here is, beſides this ſpecies, another fly of the ſame _ 
genus, produced from a baſtard caterpillar of the roſes 
tree, and of the ſame. ſhape and ſtructure of parts with 
this, but differing in colour. The head and breaſt of - 


this fly are of a deep violet colour, the body is yellow, 
and the legs and wings are of #4 ſomewhat palet violet 


tinge. This creature alſo depoſites its eggs in holes, 


made in the branches of the ro/e-tree, by means of a 
double. faw, placed at the hinder part of the body; bur, 
as the former ſpecies lays them in a ſingle ſtraight 

this diſpoſes them in a very beautiful and very regular 
manner in two rows. | 


Rosx-galls, in Natural Hiſtery, a name given by authors to 


certain unnatural productions of the ro/a grin or 
[ere are 


rare. | 

The ſcarcer kind is uſually found on the Jung ſhoots, 

and on the heps, or fruit, and is of a woody ſubſtance ; 

the other 1s * and ſpongy, and is found on the old 

branches. The woody kind uſually appears in tlie 

months of June and July, and is always found in cluſ- 
e 


ters. The 


of different ſizes and figures, ſome round, others oblong, 
ſome of the ſize of an olive, and others not larger than 
a pea. They are of the common ſubſtance of the white 
wood, or blea, of trees, and, when fituated on the fruit, 
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man 


line, | 


are compoſed of ten, twelve, or more galls 
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| Rosps, oil of. See Eſſence of RosEs. 
| RosE-pink. See PINK. | 


and then ſends as a preſent to ſome ſovereign prince. 
| Rosx, the factions of the red and white, are famous in our 


Ros nails. See Nair. 


Rost noble, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in 


55 ROSEMARY, roſmarinus, in Botany, a genus of the dian- 
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' 
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they prevent its ripening, and make a very ſingular fi- 
gure. They are of a reddiſh colour, and are 1 

mooth and gloſſy, but ſometimes they are beſet wi 
hort and fine prickles. f 


The hairy roſe-gall is too common, and too ſingular a | 
figure to have efcaped the obſervation of perſons in all | 


ages; it has been introduced into medicine in many parts | 
of the world, and is at this time preſcribed in Germany, 
when reduced to powder, in diarrhceas, dyſenteries, and 
other diſorders of the bowels, and to promote urine 
and break the ſtone. | 


Theſe . though they appear at firſt fight com- 


poſed of tufts of hair, are, however, in reality, made up 
of ſeveral ſmall galls, growing from a bud on the branch, 
and forming à cluſter on the part. They are of an ob- 
Each of them is the habitafion of a ſingle worm, each 
Having one cell in the centre. 
All theſe galls of the roſe-tree afford the ſame ſpecies 
of worms and flies. The proper inhabitants, however, 
are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed by the moſt curious ob- 


ferver from the great variety of ſpecies which are found | 


in them, all produced of the eggs of other flics, whoſe 
worms are of the carnivorous kind, and are lodged in 
the gall, not to feed on the juices of the tree, but on 


the fleſh of the proper inhabitant. When the parent- 
fly, who gives origin to the galls, has depoſited her eggs, 


and the tumor, in conſequence, begins to be formed, an 
enemy of this kind pierces the covering, and ſends in 


her offspring to feed on the inhabitant. Theſe are flies | 
of the ichneumen kind, and ſeveral ſpecies of them are | 


of great beauty. All the flies deſcribed by anthors as 


iſſuing out of this gall ſeem to have been of this kind: 


the proper inhabitant, being a ſmall black fly of no great 
beauty, is diſregarded, white the others have been parti- 
cularly deſcribed. . : | 
Mentzelius has given an elegant account of a ſpecies 
whoſe back is of a fine blue, and its belly purple; and 

_ Others have figured and deſcribed greeniſh and gold-co- 

loured ones; but theſe are all ichneumors, all bred of 
devouring enemies, which have fed on the proper in- 


habitants of the galls, and lived and transformed them- | 


ſelves in their cells. | 


Ros, golden, is a roſe which the pope bleſſes at maſs, on | 
the firſt Sunday in Lent, while they ſing Lætare * Wh | 


ſalem; and which, after maſs, he carries in proceſſion ; 


| Engliſh hiſtories. They had their rife in 1454, under 
Henry VI. between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 

and ended in Henry VII. who united the two branches. 

The houſe of Lancaſter had for its badge a red roſe; that 
of York a white one. | 3 

Rosz-woed, lignum rhodium, or aſpalathum. See As PA- 
LATH. 5 | 

Ros, in Architecture and Sculpture, an ornament cut in 
reſemblance of a roſe. See Tab. Archit. fig. 11. 


the Corinthian aBacus. And in the ſpaces between the 
modillions, under the piafonds of corniches. 


| Rox, in Heraldry, is a DIFFERENCE denoting the ſeventh | 


ſon of a family: 
Ros diamond. Sce DiAMoNp. 


the reign of Edward III. and then called the penny of gold; 
ſince called ro/e-noble, becauſe ſtamped with a roſe. It 
was current at 6s. 8d. See Money. | 


St. Anthony's fire. 


dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 


long figure, and reſemble the ſhape of a plum-ſtone. | 


A 0 BA. 


| 
. 
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RoOSE MARX, poet's. 


tiply 5 With us they grow the moſt igt 
ouſly on a moiſt rich ſoil, but they are much ſweeter 
ſcented when on a poor ſoil, and on ſuch they bear the 
ſeverity of our ſeaſons much better, than where they 
| rea . 15 y | 7 | A 
ey are all propagated lanting flips or cuttings 
them, in the ſpring of the 1 gh Bed of light $4 
earth, and when they are rooted, they are to be re. 
moved into the places where they are to remain. The 
beſt ſeaſon for doing this is in the beginning of Septem. 
ber; if they are planted later than this, they ſeldom live 
through the winter; therefore ſuch as are not tranſ. 
planted at this time ſhould be left tilt the following 
{pring, when March is a very good time for removin 
them ; and, if this be done in ſhowery weather, they 
take root almoſt immediately. The plants are ſometimes 
killed in cold winters in our gardens, but when by acci- 
dent they have rooted themſelves in an old wall, as is 
often the caſe, they ſtand all weathers unhurt, which is 
owing to their being ſtinted, and their roots dry,— 

Miller. | 

The flowers of roſemary are uſed on many occaſions, in 

medicine ; they are cephalic, good in all nervous and 
hyſteric caſes, and are ingredients in many compoſitions 

of the ſhops; they are eſteemed of great ſervice in 
apoplexies, palſies, vertigoes, and epilepſies; they 
ſtrengthen the ſight, are good againſt a Rinking breath; 
they are alſo preſcribed in obſtructions of the liver and 
| ſpleen. The conſerve of the flowers, made by beating 
them with thrice their weight of ſugar, is an excellent 
thing to bring other medicines in Kess intentions into 
form, when they are intended to be given in boluſes and 
electaries: but the fragrance of the flowers being in 

a great meaſure deſtroyed by beating and bruiſing them, 

this conſerve has very little of the flavour of the roſemary, 

The active matter of the flower reſides chiefly, if not 

wholly, in the cup, which, however, is weaker than the 

leaves or tops, though more pleaſant, and, therefore, 

| pho preferred. | 5 

The HUNGARY water, ſo long famous in England, and 
_ elſewhere, is made of the flowers of roſemary diſtilled 

with reQified ſpirit of wine. | . 

The leaves and tops of roſemary, diſtilled wich water, 
yield a thin, light, pale- coloured eſſential oil, inclining a 
little to yellowiſh, or greeniſh, of great fragrancy, though 
not quite ſo agreeable as the ro/emary itſelf. 1 one 

hundred pounds of the herb, in flower, were obtained 

eight ounces of oil: and the decoction, on being in- 

Runde yields an unpleaſant, weak, bitteriſh extract. 
'Tournefort obſerves, that thoſe ſorts of 1 1 which 
n neither flowers nor ſeeds; and which have very 

ard ſhrubby ſtalks, and long narrow leaves, ſmell ſtrong- 
ly like camphor, and yield on diſtifling a large quantity, 
for the purpoſe of obtaining their oil, a portion allo of 


real camphor. | 
See PoET's caſſia. 
ROSE MART, Spani/h. See SPARRO W-wort. _ 
ROSEMARY, wild, mar/h ciſtus, or ledum, in Botany, 2 ge- 
nus of the decandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are 


- 


It is chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, and vaults of | theſe : the empalement of the flower is indented in five 
churches, and particularly in the middle of each face of | | 


parts; it hath five oval concave petals, ten ſlender ſta- 
mina, and a roundiſh germen, which afterwards becomes 
a a capſule with five cells, opening at the baſe in five 
parts, filled with ſmall, narrow, acute-pointed ſeeds.— 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus, which grows na- 
turally upon moſſes and bogs, in many parts of York- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, and Lancaſhire. Miller. | 
RosEMARY, leer wild. See ANDROMEDA. 
ROSICRUCIANS. See RosycRusaNs. 
ROSIN, %a, in Pharmacy. See REsiN. | 
Ros1N is particularly uſed for a reſinous matter prepared 
from the juice of the pine- tree; in ordinary uſe for the 
making of ointment, phſters, and for other purpoſes. 
For the method of procuring it, fee Pins, and Ton- 
PEN TINE., | 5 


has a tubulous empalement, compreſſed at the top, the | ROSLAND, in oufold writers, heathy land, or ground full 


mouth erect and divided into two lips, the upper lip en- 
tire, and the under biſid; it hath one petal, whoſe tube 


is longer than the empalement; the brim is ringent ; | 


the upper lip ſhort, erect, and divided into two parts, 
whoſe . are reflexed ; the lower lip is reflexed and 
cut into three parts; it hath two awl-ſhaped ſtamina, in- 
clining toward the upper lip, terminated by ſingle ſum- 
mits, and a four-pointed. germen, with a ſtyle, whoſe 
ſhape, length, and ſituation are the ſame with thoſe of 
the ſtamina, crowned by an acute ſtigma; the 9 898 


afterwards becomes four oval ſeeds, fitting in the bottom | 


of the empalement. Linnæus mentions only one, and 
Miller two ſpecies. | n 


We have three or four varieties of this ſhrub in our gar- | 


dens; they grow wild in the ſouth of France, and in 


of ling : alfo watery and mooriſh land. is 
| ROSMADIAN, a name uſed by the alchemiſts for whit 
_ they call mercury of the philoforhers, rp nk 
ROSMARUS, in Zoology, the name of an animal called 
alſo by ſome the ſea-horſe, and more uſually known by 
the name of MORSE. DEN | 
ROSOLIS, or Ros-soL Is, popularly, Ros4a-$0L15, 15 
dew, an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, formerly much m 
repute, chiefly taken after meals, by way of dram, © 
aid digeſtion; being compoſed of burnt brandy, ſug? 
cinnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes perfumed u. 
a little muſk. = # 
It had its name, becauſe anciently prepared wholly 0. 
the diſtilled water of the plant res eli; (ſee SNA 
but that plant was at length neglected in the compe- 


Spain and Italy, on rocks near the ſea, where they mul- 


ſition. 
| £7 | „ 


ROS 


The beſt was that of Turin. The French have how a | 


articular kind not called ros ſolis, but du roy; becauſe 


uſed with good effect by Lewis XIV. It is compoſed of 


Spaniſh wine, wherein are infuſed aniſe, fennel, aneth, 
cbriander, &c. for three weeks. 75 3 
ROSOMACHA, or Roso ME, in Zoology, a name given, 
by the Ruſſians, to the GLUTTON. They are, ſays 
Glaus, taken by the hunters chiefly on account of their 
ſkins, which are much eſteemed by people of fortune for 
robes, as being variegated with very bright colours, 1 
ſembling flowers. | 


ROSPUS, a name uſed by ſome authors for the ſtrange fiſh 


1 


called the rana piſcatriæ, or frog-fiſh. See SEA devil. 


E, in Jchthyology, the name given by Bellonius to 
125 kind of . of Artedi, which we call the 
ROST, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners at Chrem- 

nitZ 'to expreſs the ore of gold aſter it has been waſhed 
and powdered, and melted firſt with lime-ſtone, and 
afterwards burnt with charcoal alone. See LEECH. 
ROSTEN, in the Materia Medica of earlier ages, a name 
iven to crab's eyes. 


ROSTER, in Military Language, a plan, or table, by 


which the duty of officers, entire battalions, and ſquad- | - 


rons, is regulated. | 


ROSTRA, in Antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, | 


wherein orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c. were 
delivered. 


The roſtrum was a kind of chapel, taken out of the fo- | | 
rum, and furniſhed with a ſuggeſtum, or eminence, | 


called more particularly the ro/tra, where the orators 
ſtood to ſpeak. | | 


It was adorned, or, as Livy ſays, built with the beaks of | 


thips taken from the people of Antium, in a naval en- 
gagement; whence the name. 


There were two kinds of reſtra; ro/tra vetera and reſtra 
nova. The latter was erected by Auguſtus, and de- 
corated with the prows of veſſels, which he took at the | 
battle of Actium. The firſt were thoſe already de-| 


ſcribed. - 


CROWN. | 5 Es i 
RosTRALI1S columna, roſtral column. See COLUMN. 
ROSTRATA, in Zoology. See Toucan. 


ROSTRIFORMIS proceſſus, in Anatomy, the 1 co- 


RACOI DES. N 


This is a hard horny ſubſtance, conſiſting of an upper and 
under part, extending from the head, and anſwering to 
the mandibles in quadrupeds. Its edges are generally 


plain and ſharp, like the edge of a knife, or cultrated; 


ſometimes ſerrated, or jagged, or pectinated, or den- 
ticulated ; but always deſtitute of real teeth immerſed 
in ſockets. | pr 


Hence the word is alſo figuratively applied to the beak, | 


or fore-part of the head of a ſhip. 


The r9/irum, or ſnout, in fiſhes, varies very much in fi- 


ure, and ſerves as a conſiderable article of diſtinction. 


It is, 1. in ſome plagioplateous, or depreſſed, as in the | 
pike, &e. 2. In ſome it is conic in ſhape, as in the} 


oxyrynchus, &c. 3. In ſome it is extended into a long 


and ſharp point, as in the common ones. And, 4. in| 


others it is triangular, or nearly fo, as in the rays. _ 
RosTRUM is alſo uſed to ſignify an inſtrument wheręwith 
paper is ruled for muſical compoſitions. „ 
Ros rRU u, in Chemiſtry, ſignifies the noſe, or beak, of the 


common alembic, which conveys the liquor diſtilled into | 


its receiver. | | N —— 
RosTRUM is alfo a ſort of crooked ſciſſars, which the 

ſurgeons, in ſome caſes, make uſe of for the dilatation of 
- wounds. e 2 


ROSYCRUCIANS, RosicRUCIAns, or brothers of the| 
 Rosy-cross, a name aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of her- 
metical philoſophers ; who aroſe, as it has been ſaid, or 


at leaſt became firſt taken notice of, in Germany, in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, | 
They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn ſecret, 
which they all ſwore inviolably to preſerve ; and obliged 
themſelves, at their admiſſion into the order, to a ſtrict 
obſervance of certain eſtabliſhed rules. _ 
They pretended to know all ſciences, and chiefly medi- 
cine : whereof they publiſhed themſelves the reſtorers. 
They pretended to be maſters of abundance of import- 


ant ſecrets; and, among others, that of the philoſophers. 


ſtone ; all which they affirmed to have received by tra- 
dition from the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the M 
and Gymnoſophiſts. | 
heir chief was a German gentleman, called Chriſtian 
olencruz, educafed in a monaſtery, where he learnt 
e languages. About the cloſe of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, he went to the Holy Land, where falling ſick, at 
Vamaſcus, he conſulted the Arabs, and other eaſtern 


Vol. IV. Ne zog. 


DR —— 


ROSTRALIS corona, roſtral crown, in Antiquity. See 


RBROSTRUMliterally denotes the beak or BILL of a bird. | 


g \ 


agi, 


- 
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philoſophers, by whom he was ſuppoſed to be initiated 
into this wonderful art, At his return into Germany, 


he formed a ſociety, to whom he communicated: the 


ſecrets he, had brought with him out of the Eaſt, and 
finally died in 1484. The whole of this account is 
enerally rejected as fabulous. . 
They have E diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, accom- 
modated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine. 
Becauſe they pretend to protract the period of human 
life, by means of certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore 
youth, they were called :mmortales. , 


As they pretended: to know all things, they have been 5 


called :/luminati:; and becaufe they have made no ap- 
pearance for ſeveral years, but have kept altogether in- 


cognito, they have been called the inwi/rble brothers. 


Their ſociety is frequently ſigned by the letters F. R. C. 


which fome among them interpret fratres roris coi; it 


being pretended, that the matter of the philoſophers 
ſtone is dew concocted, exalted, &c. . 
Some, who are no friends to free-maſonry, make the 


_ preſent flouriſhing ſociety of free-maſons a branch of 


Roficrucians; or rather the Ry/icrucians themſelves, under 


a new name or relation; viz. as retainers to building. 
And it is certain, there are ſome free-maſons who have 


all the characters of Ro/icrucians ; but how the æra and 
original of maſonry, as traced by Mr. Anderſon, and 


that of Ro/icrucianiſm, here fixed from Naudæus, who 


has written expreſſy on the ſubject, conſiſt, we leave 
others to judge. | 1285 2 
Notwithſtanding the pretended antiquity of the Ro/icrr- 


cians, it is probable” that the alchemiſts, Paracelfiſts, or 


fire-philoſophers, who. ſpread themſelves through almoſt 
all Europe, about the cloſe of rhe fixteenth century, 
aſſumed, about this period, the obſcure and ambiguous 
title of Ry/ficrucian brethren, which commanded, at firſt, 


ſome degree of reſpect, as it ſeemed to be borrowed 


{rom the arms of Luther, which were a creſ placed upon 


a roſe. 


But the denomination evidently appears to be derived 

from the ſcience of chemiſtry. It is not compounded, 
ſays Moſheim, Oy imagine, of the two words ro/a 

and crux, which ſignify 

of theſe words, and the Latin word ros, which ſignifies 


roſe and croſs, but of the latter 


dew. Of all natural bodies, dew was deemed the moſt 
powerful diſſolvent of gold: and the croſs, in the che- 
mical language, is equivalent to light, becauſe the figure 
of a croſs + exhibits, at the ſame time, the three letters 
of which the word lux, or light, is compounded. Now 
lux is called, by this ſect, the ſeed or menſtruum of the 


red dragon, or, in other words, that groſs and corporeal 


light, which, when properly digeſted and modified, pro- 


duces gold. Hence it follows, if this etymology be 
admitted, that a Ro/icrucian philoſopher is one, who, by 


the intervention and aſſiſtance of the dew, ſeeks for 


light, or, in other words, the ſubſtance called the phi- 
- - Jobophars fone. N : 
The true meaning and energy of this denomination did 
not eſcape the penetration and ſagacity of Gaffendi, as 
appears by his Examen Philoſophiæ Fluddanæ, ſe&. 15. 
tom. 111. p. 261. And it was more fully explained by 
Renaudot, in his Conferences Publiques, tom. iv, 


87 | 


** the head of theſe fanatics were Robert Fludd, an 
Engliſh phyſician, Jacob Behmen, and Michael Mayer. 
The common principles, which ſerve as a kind of cen- 
tre of union to the Roficrucian ſociety, are the follow=. 
ing. They all maintain, that the diſſolution of bodies, 
by the power of fire, is the only way by which men can 


arrive at true wiſdom, and come to diſcern the firſt 


principles of things. They all acknowledge a certain 


analogy and harmony between the powers of nature and 
the doctrines of religion, and believe that the Deity go- 
verns the kingdom of grace by the ſame laws with 
which he rules the kingdom of nature; and hence they 
are led to uſe chemical denominations to expreſs the 


truths of religion. They all hold, that there is a ſort 


of divine energy, or ſou], diffuſed through the frame of 


the univerſe, which ſome call the AxcHREUs, others 
the univerſal ſpirit, and which others mention under 
different appellations. They all talk in the moſt ſuper- 


ſtitious manner of what they call the ſignatures of things, 


of the power of the ſtars over all corporeal beings, and 


their particular influence upon the human race, of the 
efficacy of N and the various ranks and orders of 
demons. In fine, they all agree in throwing out the 
moſt crude incomprehenſible notions and ideas, in the 
molt obſcure, quaint, and unuſual expreſſions. Mofh. 
Eecl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 266, &c. Eng. ed. 8vo. See BER - 
MISTS and THEOSOPHISTS. 


ROT, a diſeaſe, which, in moiſt years, is incident to 


ſheep, in the ſame ground, where, in drier years, they 
are free from it; which yet. ariſes, not only from the 
| 5 maiſture, 
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ROT 


Moiſture, but from a certain principle of putrefaCtion, | 


both in the air, and the graſs. | . | 
The true cauſe of this diſorder is very imperfectly under- 
themſelves with attributing it to moiſture in general ; 
others have aſcribed it to the quick growth of graſs and 

| herbs. in wet places; a late writer conſiders it as an in- 
dubitable fact, that the inſets which are ſometimes 
found in the livers, &c. of ſheep, and which he de- 
ſcribes as reſembling the flat-fiſh called the plaiſe, are 
the cauſe of the rot; another writer conjectures that it 

is a diſorder of the liver, occaſioned by obſtructed and 
inſpiſſated bile; but amidſt this variety of opinion, no- 
thing more can be inferred than that this is probably a 
utrid diſeaſe. | 

It is well known, that it is the greateſt of all the incon- 
veniences that attend the keeping of theſe uſeful animals. 

It is a very hard thing to prevent the rot if the year 
prove very wet, eſpecially in May or June. Salt-marſhes 
and lands where broom grows are the beſt places of 
Preſervation for them. Sheep are ſometimes all cleared 
of the rot when not too far gone with it, only by re- 
moving them into broom-helds. Scurvy-graſs, muſtard, 


| qc of it. | 6 
ome propoſe the giving ſheep half a handful of bay- 


* 


ſalt, every month or oftener. A farmer is faid to have 


cured his whole flock of the rot, by giving each ſheep 
a handful of Spaniſh ſalt five or ſix mornings ſucceſhve- 


ly; and there is great probability that this may be of 


5 ſervice: but the rational way of attacking all diſorders 
in cattle, is by conſidering what are the cauſes of them. | 

It will appear, upon enquiry, that wet ſeaſons are the| 
general occaſions of the rot in ſheep, and therefore it 
would be adviſeable for the owners, when ſuch ſeaſons 

come on, to remove the animals into the drieſt paſtures | 
they can, and then to feed them principally with dry 
ſweet hay, oats, bran, and the like, this would prevent 


the occaſion; and if they were already a little infected, 
fome falt, given with their dry food, would be a happy | 


means of curing them. - e . 
The two following receipts have been much recommend- 
ed by thoſe who have tried them with ſucceſs. Steep 


ſome regulus of antimony in ale, adding to it ſome 


rains of paradiſe, and a little ſugar to ſweeten it.— 

f this infuſion, two or three doſes, each doſe being | 
ſomewhat leſs than a gill, are to be given to the infected 
ſheep, at the interval of two days. | | 
Or, ſteep a handful of rue in a pail of water all night, 
and in the morning put in as much ſalt as will make it 
bear an egg. Let half a pint of this liquor be given to 
each ſheep, and repeated thrice, every other morning. A 
farmer, who kept four hundred ſheep, tried this remedy, 
in a general rot, and loſt none; though his neighbours 
loſt almoſt all theirs. Of twenty, to which this liquor 


was not adminiſtered, for the ſake of experiment, many | 


were rotten. ER} | | 
_ The following receipt was preſented to the Royal Society, | 
by Mr. Boyle, and is preſerved in their regiſter, vol. ii. 
>. 303. Some time before Allhollantide, the ſheep is to 
be blooded under the eye, and, it neceffary, again in the 


ſpring; and, in October, his gums may be rubbed at 
three or four different times with Spaniſh falt. But 


the principal remedy conſiſts in this: that about Alihollan- 
tide, or ſomewhat ſooner, you take a ſmall handful of 
the forementioned ſalt, and making the ſheep hold up 


his head, compel him to ſwallow it, and keep him from 


drinking any thing for about an hour after. 
RO TA, in Mechanics. See WHEEL. 5 

Kor A Axiſtotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name of a cele- 

brated problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of 


a wheel about its axis; thus called, becaule firſt, that | 


we know of, taken notice of by Ariſtotle. | | 
The difficulty is this. While a circle makes a revolution 
on its centre, advancing at the ſame time in a right line 
along a plane, it deſcribes, on that plane, a right line, 
equal to its circumference. Now if this circle, which 
we may call the deferent, carry with it another ſmaller 
circle, concentric with it, and which has no motion but 
what it receives from the deferent; which is the caſe 
of the nave of a coach-wheel carried along by the Wheel; 
this little circle, or nave, will deſcribe a line in the time 
of the revolution, equal, not to its own circumference, 
but to that of the wheel : becauſe its centre advances in 
a right line as faſt as that of the wheel does ; as being in 
reality the ſame therewith. 
The matter of fact is certain: but how it ſhould be, ſeems 
a myſtery. It is obvious, that the wheel, advancing 
during the revolution, mult defcribe a right line equal to 
its circumference ; but how would the nave, which re- 
volves like the wheel, deſcribe a right line ſo much 


ood, if not altogether unknown. Many have ſatisfied | 


parſley, marſh-trefoil, and thyme, are alſo good for the | 


greater than its circumference ? 


{ 


ROT. 


The ſolution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a 9000 
lication of the difficulty. Galileo, who next atten, by | 
it, has recourſe to an infinity of infinitely little vat 
in the right line deſcribed by the two circles; ang jp. 
gines that the little circle never applies its circumferey, 
to thoſe vacuities; but in reality only applies it to 3 1 
equal to its own circumference; though it appears l 
have applied it to a much larger. f 
But it is evident, that this is all gratis dictum. Tho ,, 
cuities are imaginary z and why does not the great cr, 
apply its circumference to them? Laftly, the magnity;, 
of theſe vacuities muſt be augmented or diminiſheq . 
cording to the different proportion of the two circles, - 
F. Tacquet will have it, that the little circle, makins i 
rotation more ſlowly than the great one, does on that 20. 
count deſcribe a line longer than its circumference ; ys 
without applying any point of its circumference to mr 
than one point of its baſe. But this is no more allow), 
than the former. 28 
The attempts of ſo many great men proving vain, M. 
Dortous de Meyran, a French gentleman, had the goal 
fortune to hit on a ſolution, which he ſent to the Rg;y 
Academy of Sciences; where being examined by Me. ge 
Louville and Saulmon, appointed for that purpoſe, they 
made their report, that it was ſatisfactory. The᷑ ſoluticn 
is to this effect: e EN | | 
The wheel of a coach is only acted on, or drawn in a 
right line; its circular motion or rotation ariſes purely 
from the reſiſtance of the ground whereon it is applied, 
Now this refiſtance is equal to the force wherewith the 
wheel is drawn in the right line, inaſmuch as it defeny 
that direction; of conſequence, the cauſes of the tuo 
motions, the one right, the other circular, are equal; 
and therefore their effects, i. e. the motions, are cuz], 
And hence the wheel deſcribes a right line on the ground 
equal to its circumference. | IE 
As for the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe, l 
is drawn in a right line by the fame force as the wheel; 
but it only turns round becauſe the wheel turns, and can 
only turn with it, and at the ſame time therewith. 
Hence it follows, that its circular velocity is leſs than that 
of the wheel in the ratio of the two circumferences; 
and therefore its circular motion is lefs than its recili- 
Hear one : 1 
Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line equal to 
that of the wheel, it can only do it by ſliding, or what 
they call the motion of rotation; that is, a part of the 
circular nave cannot be applied to a part of a right line 
greater than itſelf but by ſliding along that part, and that 
more or leſs, as the part of the nave is lefs than that of 
the circle. „„ e | | 
Ro rA is alſo uſed for a particular court of juriſdiction in 
Rome, eſtabliſhed for taking cognizance of beneficiary 
matters, &c. ES. | 
The rota conſiſts of twelve doctors, chofen out of the 
four nations of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany; 
three of them being Romans, one a Florentine, one a 
Milaneſe, one of Bologna, one of Ferrara, .one a Vene- 
tian, one a Frenchman, two Spaniards, and one German, 
each having four clerks or notaries under him. 
Their office is to judge of all beneficiary cauſes, both 
within Rome, and throughout the ſtate of the church, 
in caſe of appeal, and of all civil proceſſes which are for 
above five hundred crowns. 5 e 
They are alſo called chaplains of the pope, as ſucceeding 
the ancient judges of the ſacred palace, who held their 
court in his chapel. 15 | 
The denomination rota, wheel, ſome will have derived 
hence, that they officiate by rotation; others, becaui- 
the moſt important affairs of the Chriſtian world tur! 
upon them. Du-Cange derives it from rota porphyretica, 
becauſe the pavement of the chamber where they for- 
merly ſat was of porphyry, and faſhioned like a wheel. 
ROTATED, rotatus, in Botany, the name of a ſort of 
flowers, ſo called from their thape, ſomewhat reſembling 
a wheel. Theſe are of the monopetalous kind, and ate 
onlya ſub- diſtinction of the INFUNDIBULIFORM HowWere. 
Tab. VIII. of Botany, Claſs 2. iI f 
ROTATION, rolling, in Mechanics, See Rol ING. 
RoTaT1oN, in Geometry, the cireumvolution of a furface 
round an immoveable line, called the axis of rotation. 
By ſuch rotation of planes, the figures of certain regulat 
ſolids are formed or generated. ; 
The method of cubing ſolids, generated by ſuch rota!» 
is laid down by M. de Moivre, in his ſpecimen of the ue 
of the doctrine of fluxions. For the fluxions of fuch 10- 
lids take the product of the fluxion of the abſciſſa, mul- 
tiplied by the circular baſe ; and ſuppoſe the ratio of 


F GC 72 b 
| ſquare to the circle inſcribed, to be as —; the equatio! 


expreſſing the nature or property of any circle, whoſe 
| | | ; diameter 


ib bs . 3 ds 
ſiameter is 4, is yy d- Therefore 4 


* -* x 


is the fluxion of a portion of the ſphere, and conſe- 


Z * d- 


quently the portion itſelf 4 „ and the cir- 


e , ; 
CHEE ; therefore the portion 


cumſcribed cylinder is 4 


of the ſphere is to the circumſcribed cylinder as 4 2» 
to d- u. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 216. 
For other inſtances of this kind, and a view of the ap- 
plication of the doctrine of fluxions, to finding the con- 
tents of ſolid bodies, ſee SOLIDITY. See alſo CRN TRO- 
c method. 
15 74 7180 revolution, in Aſtronomy. See REvVOLU- 
TION. | 3 3 
RorTATIOxN, diurnal. See Dru RN ATL, and EARTH. 


zores ; or the motion which they give to the parts they are 
fixed to. 


_ uſed to perform the rotation of the eye. The obturator 
internus and externus effect the rotation of the thighs. 
Mr. Winſlow has given an account of this, as well as of 
pfonation, and other circulatory animal motions. See 

| Mem. de PAcad. des Sciences, 1729. : 

ROTATOR, in Anatomy, a name given to the oblique 

muſcles of the eye, called alſo from the direction of the 
fibres circulares, and from the effect of their action ama- 

e wide 

ROTCHET, an Engliſh name for the fiſh, called by au- 
_  thors cuculus, and more frequently by us the red gur- 
nard. | 


ROTELE, in 7chthyolozy, a name by which ſome call the ru- 
belly-ſins and tail. See RUBELL10. | | 


ſtinguiſhed from all others of the duck-kind, by having 
no variegation in its wings. See POCHARD. _ 
ROTHBEINLEN. See REp-/hank. 


as oxen, cows, ſteers, heifers, &c. en 
Whence rother-ſoil, in Herefordſhire, is taken for the 
dung or ſoil of ſuch cattle. _ | | | 


ſomewhat approaching to the ſnipe-kind; its back is 
brown, with a flight admixture of reddiſh, and ſome 
| ſpots of a duſky colour; its wings are variegated with 


common in many parts of Germany. 


- ounce conſiſting of twelve drachms, and each drachm of 
ſixteen carats. „ V8 
ROTONDO, rotundo, in Architecture, a popular term for 
any building that is round both within and withoutſide, 
whether it be a church, hall, a ſaloon, a veſtible, or the 
like. | GE es | | 


THEON at Rome, dedicated to Cybele, and all the gods, 
by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſtus ; but ſince conſe- 
crated by pope Boniface IV. to the Virgin, and all the 
ſaints, under the title of Sta. Maria della Rotondo. { 


the kings of Spain, is alſo a rotondo; and in imitation of 
that of Rome, is alſo called Pantheon. 5 

ROTSCHWEN TZEL, in Ornithology, the name of a bird 

deſeribed by Geſner, and ſome other authors, and ſeem- 
ing to be the ſame with our ruticilla, or RE D-/tart. 

ROTSIMPA, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Swedes 
to a ſpecies of cottus, called by Jonſton and Schonveldt 
ſcorpius marinus. It is different from the ſcorpæna of the 

_ generality of writers, and is of the cottus kind. It is 
diſtinguiſhed by Artedi under the name of the ſmooth 
coltus, with many thorns upon the head, and with the 
upper jaw ſomewhat longer than the under one. 

— [TEN gone. See TRIPO II. 

©. TENNESS, putreclo. See PUTREFACTION. 
OTULA, in Anatomy. See PATELLA. | 
Ta, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of the 
echini marini, of the general claſs of the placentæ. The 
: aracters of the rotuls are, that they are flat thells in 
ON of a cake, compoſed of various flat pieces, and 
ormed into a round, fomething like that of a wheel, but 
wanting one or more parts of its outer ring, and radiated 


RoTATION, in Anatomy, the action of the muſculi rota- | 


There are two muſcles, the great and the little obliquus, 


tilus latior, or rubellio fluviatilis, more frequently known | 
by the name of the rud or finſcale, a river-fiſh, with red | 


ROTHALS, in Ornithology, a name given by Geſner, and | 
ſome others, to the pochard, or red- headed wigeon; a bird di-| 


| ROTHER-beaffs, a word uſed in old ſtatutes, and till in 
the northern parts of England, for any horned beaſts; 


RoTHER-nails, are ſuch as have a very large head, and are 
uſed to faſten the rudder-irons in ſhips. See RUDDER. | 
ROTENUSSEL, in Ornithology, a name by which the Ger- 


mans call the gallinula melampus of Geſner. It is a bird 


black and white, and its beak and legs arc black. It is 


ROTOLO, an Egyptian weight of twelve ounces, each | 


The chapel of the Eſcurial, which is the burying-place of 


s &ntated ; their mouth is ſituated in the middle of the | 


ale, and the aperture of the anus in the third region of 


Ro u 


the axis, and marked with a cinquefoil flower at the fum⸗ 
mit. The great and obvious character is, however, the 
dentated edge. Of this genus there are two known ſpe- 
cies. See Table of Teſlaceous Animals, Ne 10. 


RoTvLa, in Ichihyolagy, is alſo a name given by ſome to 


the faber, or DOREE. 8 8 

ROTULI magni ingroſſator. See Ix ROSsATOR. 

ROTULORUM ce. See Cusros. 12 

ROT ULUS, a roll. See Ro. 

RoTULUs contrarientium. The earl of Lancaſter taking 
part with the barons againſt king Edward IL it was not 
thought fit, in reſpect of their power, to call them rebels 


or traitors, but only contrarients ; accordingly, we have 


a record of thoſe times called rotulus contrarientium. 
RoTuLvus /Fintonie, an exact ſurvey of all England, b 


counties, hundreds, and tithings, made under king Al- 


fred, not unlike that of Domeſday. . | 

It was thus called, becauſe anciently kept at Wincheſter, 

among other records of the kingdom. | 
ROTUNDO. See RoTonDo. 


ROTUNDUS, in Anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſ- 5 


cles, from the roundneſs of their body. 


Such are the rotundus major, called alſo teret major, and 


the rotundus minor, called alſo teres minor, and tranſver- 
alis. See Tab. Anat. [Mol.) fig. 2. u. 13. fig. 6. u. 12, 

13. fig. 7. u. 14. 34. and 35. LR, | 
RoTUNDUS, pronator radii. See PRONATOR. 
ROUAGE, battery en. See BATTERY. 


ROUCOU, otherwiſe called annotto and orlean, is a red 8 
dye, formed in maſſes, from the pellicles of the ſeeds of 
an American tree. For this purpoſe the red ſeeds, 


cleared from the pods, are ſteeped in water for ſeven or 


eight days, or longer, till the liquor begins to ferment z 
then ſtirred and ſtamped with wooden paddles and 


beaters, to promote the ſeparation of the red ſkins; this 
proceſs is repeated ſeveral times, till the ſeeds are left 
white. The liquor, paſſed through cloſe cane ſieves, is 
pretty thick, of a deep red colour, and. very ill ſmell. 


face, in form of ſerum, which is afterwards boiled down 


buy itſelf to a due conſiſtence, and made up while foft 


into balls. That which is commonly met with among us 
is moderately hard and dry, of a brown colour on the 


_ outſide, and a dull red within. Labat informs us, that 
the Indians prepare a dye of this fort much ſuperior to 


that which is brought to us; of a bright ſhining red co- 
lour, almoſt equal to carmine. For this purpoſe, inſtead 
of ſtceping and fermenting the ſeeds in water, they rub 


licles come off, and are reduced into a clear paſte, which 


is ſcraped off from the hands with a knife, and laid on a 


clean leaf, in the ſhade, to dry. De Lact, in his notes 
on Marcgrave's Natural Hiſtory of Braſil, mentions two 


colour, uſed as a fucus, and another which gives a co- 
lour inclining more to that of ſaffron. This laſt, which 


is our annotto, he ſuppoſes, to be a mixture of the firſt 


ſort with certain reſinous matters, and with the juice of 
the root of the tree. See ANNOTTO. 


ROVER. See PIRATE. 


ROVES, in Ship-Building, ſmall ſquare pieces of iron, with 
a hole punched in the middle, through which the nail 


| | 5 goes, where it is clenched, and binds together the boards 
The moſt celebrated rotundo of antiquity is the PANx- 3 


of pinnaces, yawls, &c. | | ; 
ROUGE<-croir, q. d. red croſs. See Po uRs uIivAN xs. 
Ro GE-dragon, q. d. red dragon. See POURSUIVANTS. 


ROUGET, in Ichthyology, a name given by the French to 

the fiſh called the Hra and capo by authors. It is a ſpe- 
cies of the trigla, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the 

name of the zrig/a with the long bifid ſnout and tubulous 


noſtrils. | | | | 
ROUGH-tree, a name given in merchant ſhips to any maſt, 
va or boom, placed as a rail or fence above the ſhip's 


ide, from the quarter-deck to the fore-caſtle. See 
RooF-tree. 


It is, however, with more propriety, applied to any maſt, 


&c. which remains rowgh and unfiniſhed. | 
RovuGH, roughneſs, in Mechanics. See FRICTION, and 
RESISTANCE. ; : 

RouGH ca/ting. See PLASTERING- 
RouGH diamond. See DIAMOND. 


TRouGH emerald. Sec EMERALD. 


RouGH-lcaved plants. See PLANT. 
RovuGH ta/te. See Tas TE. 
ROUGHING c/oth. See CLOTH. 


ROUGHINGS, a word uſed in many parts of the kingdom 


for the graſs which comes after mowing. 


ROUL, Rol L, or Rowt, in the Military Art. Officers. 


of the ſame rank, who mount the ſame guard, and take 


their turns in relieving one another, are ſaid to rou/ or 
roll. 


ROULADE, in Mu/c, a trilling or quavering. | 
| ROUND, 


In boiling, it throws up its colouring matter to. the ſur- 


them with the hands, previouſly dipt in oil, till the pel- 


kinds of roucou or annotto; one of a permanent crimſon 
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ROUND, rotundus, in Geometry. See CIxcLE, GL or, 
and SPHERE. | 


RouNnD, in Anatomy. See Roruxpus. 2 | 
RovnD, in Muſic. The Italiaus call b reund, what we 


direction merely horizontal; as, round. in the weather. 
braces, &c. It ſeems to be derived from the circular 


motion of the rope about the ſheave or pulley, throusl 
which it paſſes. sor pulley, through 


call a fat; and the French b mol, and b ſquare, what ROUN DIN G is expreſſed of a tackle which hangs in 3 


we call a harp. See FLAr, and SHARP. | 
RovunD is alſo uſed in muſic, to denote a fpecies of 
FUGUE. See ROUNDELAY. 
RouND is alſo a military term, ſignifying a walk or turn 
which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in a 
garriſon, or fortified place, around the ramparts, in the 


perpendicular poſition, without ſuſtaining or hoiſting an 
weighty body; in which caſe it is the operation of pull. 
4 | | 

ing the blocks eloſer to each other, by means of the rg 
which paſſes a them, to compoſe the tackle ; and 
is oppoſed to over-hauling, by which the blocks are drawn 
farther aſunder. 


night-time, to liſten if any thing be ſtirring without the [ROUNDNESS, rotundity, in Phyfics. See SeHERICTY, 
works, and to ſee that the ſentinels are watchful, and do [ROUNDO, or ROUNDELAY, in Muſic, a kind of burden 


their duty, and all things are in good order. 
In ſtrict garriſon the rounds go every half hour, that 


or ritornello; where the beginning of each couplet is re- 
peated at the end thereof. g 


the rampart may be always furniſhed. The ſentinels are ROUP, in Poultry, is a filthy boil or ſwelling upon their 


ee de 4 at a diſtance, and to reſt their arms as the 
rounds paſs, and let no one come near them. MN 
When the yound is near the corps de garde, the ſentry 
calls aloud, Mo comes there? and when the anſwer is, 
| The rounds, he ſays, Stand; then calls for the ſerjeant of 
the guard, who draws his ſword, and calls alſo, D 
comes there? and when it is anſwered, The rounds, he 


ramps, known by the ſtaring, or turning back of the 
feathers. | | | 
The roup, if not ſoon remedied, will corrupt the whole 
body; to prevent which, the feathers are to be pulled 
away, the ſwelling laid open, and the matter preſſed out; 
after which the part is to be waſhed with ſalt and water, 
or brine. . | 


that has the word, or the ſerjeant of the round, advances, [ROUPIA, or Rur EE. See Rur EER. | 
and delivers it to the ſerjeant of the guard, who receives |ROUSE up a hare, among Hunters. See HUNTiNG. 


it with the ſpear of his halbert, pointed at the giver's Zo Rousk, among Falconers, is when a hawk lifts up and 
breaſt. See WorD. „„ | | ſhakes himſelf. | | | 
\RouNDs, way of the. See War. ROUSSIN, in the Manege, is a ſtrong well-knit, well- 
 RovunDs,. counter. See COUNTER-round. ſtowed horſe, ſuch as are commonly brought into France 
RounD, quarter. See QUaRTER-round. _ | from Germany and Holland. 1 9 
RovnDs, among Maſons, denote the broken pieces of ſta- RO US SING, in Sea- Language, is the act of pulling toge- 
tues. _ 88 | | ther upon a cable, hauſer, &c. without the aſſiſtance of 


Ro UN D-Heads. See W Rice and Tokx. 


e in a Ship, is a name given, in Eaſt India- 


RoND-in, or RounD-oft, at Sea, a term belonging to 


To RouND a horſe, is a general term for all ſorts of maneges, 


or bearing to a fide. 


itt ſtill turns back again to the firſt verſe, and thus goes 


Ro u N p- head nails. See Nail. | 12 


| tackles, capſterns, &c. It is particularly uſed in the ex- 


erciſe of removing a ſaip from one place to another, by 


means of ropes and anchors. 


men, and other large merchant-ſhips, to a cabin or apart- ROUT, route, a ublic road, highway, or courſe ; eſpe- 


ment built in the after part of the quarter-deck, and 

having the poop for its roof. This apartment is uſually 
called the coach in our ſhips of waer. | 
Rov NDp-hov/e alſo denotes a kind of priſon, for the nightly | 

watch to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried before 
a magiſtrate. See WATCH. „FF 


the main and fore-ſail. When the wind largeth, they 
ſay, Let riſe the main-tachs, or the fore-tacks ] Hale aft 
the fore-ſheet to the cat-head ; and the main-ſheet to the cub- 
bridge-head ! And when theſe ſheets are thus haled down, | 


cially that which military forces take. 5 

The word is French, route, formed from the Latin rupta, 
or ruta; or the French rour, an old word for hor/c; or 
rather from the old Celtic rout, road. . 5 
Sanſon and Ogilby have made maps of the routs and poſt. 
roads of France and England. Soldiers are prohibited 
going out of their routs. Routs are frequently cut in 
parks, foreſts, &c. both for ornament, and for the con- 
veniencies of hunting. | ”- 

Some uſe rout for a path cut acroſs. a wood; in oppoſi- 
tion to way, which is a great road. © on 


they keep them from flying up with the paſſarado rope. Rour, in Navigation. See COURSE. | 


This work is called rounding-in, or rounding-aft the ſail. 


Ro ur is alſo uſed for the defeat and flight of an army. 


Roux niche, roof, ſeam, /hot, ſplice, table, top. See the|RouT, in Lau, is an aſſembly or combination of three or 


ſubſtantives. | I 
RouND, in the Academies, denotes a circular PIs TE or 
tread. ; 


upon a volt, or circular tread. 55 

Hence, to round a horſe upon a trot, gallop, &c. is to make 
him carry his ſhoulders and haunches roundly or com- 
pactly, upon a large or ſmaller circle, without traverſing 


ROUNDELAY, or Roux po, a kind of ancient poem, thus 
called, according to Menage, from its form; and becauſe 
round. Wy | „„ 
The word is formed from round and lay. The French call 
it rondeau. The Spaniards glofes. _ 3 
The common, roundelay conſiſts of thirteen verſes, eight | 


more perſons, upon a common quarrel, going forcibly to 
commit an unlawful act; ſuch as breaking down fences 
upon a right claimed of common, or of way, though 


they do not actually perform it. 


If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their meeting, 
thus making ſome advances towards the execution of their 

_ purpoſe, it is a rout, though they do not put their pur- 
pole in execution; if they do, it is a riot. | 
A rout, therefore, ſeems to be an unlawful aſſembly; and 
a riot the diſorderly fact committed thereby. 

Two things, however, there are in common to rout, riot, 
and unlawful aſſembly : the one, that there be at leaſt 
three perſons together ; the other, that, being together, 
they diſturb the peace, either by words, ſhew of arms, 


turbulent geſture, or actual violence. 


For the puniſhment incurred by reuts, &c. ſee Rio. 


whereof are in one rhyme, and five in another. It is di- Rour of wolves, among Hunters, denotes a herd of thoſe 


_ vided into couplets; at the end of the ſecond and third 


wild beaſts. 


whereof, the beginning of the roundelay is repeated; and |ROUTIER, in Navigation. See WAGGONER. 


that, if poſſible, in an equivocal or punning ſenfe. 
The roundelay is 2 popular poem among the French, but 
little known among us. Marot and Voiture have ſuc- 
ceeded the belt in it. | 


ROWEL, among Farriers, a kind of iſſue, made by draw- 


ing a ſkain of filk, thread, hair, or the like, through the 
nape of the neck, or other part of a horſe; anſwering to 
what in ſurgery is called a /zton. Ty 


Rapin obſerves, that if the roundelay be not very exquiſite, The RowELLING of horſes is a method of cure frequently 


it is mtolerably bad. In all the ancient roungelays, Me- 
nage obſerves, that the verſe preceding has a complete 
_ ſenſe, and yet joins agreeably with that of the cloſe ; 
without depending neceſſarily thereon. This rule, well 
obſerved, makes the roundelay more ingenious, and is one 
of the fineſſes of the poem. | | 
Some of the ancient 'writers ſpeak of the roundelay, or 
roundel, as a kind of air appropriated to dancing; and in 
this ſenſe the term ſeems to indicate little more than 
dancing in a circle, with the hands joined. 
ROUNDELET. Sce RuNDL ET. | 
ROUNDING, in Sea-Language, denotes certain old ropes. 
wound firmly and cloſely about that part of a cable which 
lies in the hauſe, or under the ſhip's bow, or athwart the 
ſtem. It is uſed to prevent the ſurface of the cable from 
being chafed or fretted in thoſe places. 
ROUNDñING-in generally implies the act of pulling upon 
any rope which paſſes through one or more blocks, in a 


had recourſe to, in caſes of inward ſtrains, eſpecially about 
the ſhoulders or hips ; as alſo for hard ſwellings not ealy 
to be reſolved. | | Os 
The operation is thus: a little ſlit being made through the 
ſkin, about a hand-breadth below the part aggrieved, big 
enough to put a ſwan's quill in; the ſkin is raiſed from 
the fleſh, the end of the quill put in, and the ſkin blowed 
from the fleſh upwards, and all over the thoulder. 
Then the hole being ſtopped with the finger, the place 
blown is beaten with a hazel ſtick, and the wind ſprea 
with the hand all over, and then let go. 
This done, a ſkain of horſe-hair, or red ſarſenet, half the 
thickneſs of the little finger, is put in a rowe/ling needie 
ſeven or eight inches long; the needle is put into the hole 
and drawn through again ſix or ſeven inches hi her; then 
the needle is drawn out, and the two ends 0 the row 
tied together; anointing it every day, as well as befor 
the putting it in, with ſweet butter and hog's greaſe, an 
' Rs es vt drawing 


* 


ROY R 6 


drawing it backwards and forwards in the ſkin to make Rörii . i , ˙ N lit: - 
- AL. foot, fort, franchiſe, beſpilal. See the ſubſtan- - 


the baude matter diſcharge itſelf more plemifully. ine 75. K ei a8, 
. Feading hop Aſai 
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. . + $444 . * 8 ' ; \ N 8 85 O. 92 
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ten more added to them; all choſen on St. Andrew's day. 
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Tach member, at his admiſſion, ſubſcribes an engage- 


ment, that he will endeavour to promote the good of the 


ſociety z from which he may be freed at any time, by 


Ans to the preſident, that he deſires to withdraw. 


e charges are five guineas paid to the treaſurer at ad- 


| miſſion ; and 13s. per quarter ſo long as the perſon con- 
tinues a member: or, in lieu of the annual ſubſcription, 

a compoſition of twenty-five guineas in one payment. 
Their deſign is to make faithful records of all the works 
e of nature or art, which come within their reach; ſo 
© that the preſent, as well as after ages, may be enabled 
eto put a mark on errors which have been lrengthencd 
« by long preſcription ; to reſtore truths that have been 


| © neglected; to puth thoſe Already known to more va-| 


e rjous uſes; to make the way more paſſable to what re- 
„ mains unrevealed,” &c. 
To this purpoſe they have made a great number of expe- 
riments and obſervations on moſt of the works of nature; 
eclipſes, comets, meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, 
inundations, ſprings, damps, ſubterraneous fires, tides, 
currents, the magnet, &c. Alſo, numbers of ſhort hi- 
ſtories of nature; arts, manufactures, uſeful engines, 
contrivances, &c. The ſervices they have been of to the 
public are very great. They have improved naval, civil, 
and military architecture; advanced the ſecurity and per- 
fection of navigation; improved agriculture; and put 
not only this kingdom, but alſo Ireland, the plantations, 
& c. upon planting. e | | 
They have regiſtered experiments, hiſtories, relations, ob- 
ſervations, &c. and reduced them into one common ſtock ; 
and have, from time to time, publiſhed ſome of the moit 
immediate uſe, under the title of Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, &c. and laid the reſt up in public regiſters, to 
be nakedly tranſmitted to poſterity, as a ſolid ground- 
work for future ſyſtems. See TRaNSAcTIONS 
They have a library adapted to their inſtitution ; towards 
which Mr. Henry Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, 
contributed the Norfolcian library, and which 1s, at this 
time, greatly increaſed by a continual ſeries of benefac- 
tions. The muſeum, or repoſitory, of natural and ar- 
tificial rarities, given them by Daniel Colwal, eſq. and 
 fince enriched by many others, is now removed to the 
Britiſh Muſeum, and makes a part of that great repoſitory. 
Their motto is, Nullius in verba ; and their place of aſ- 
ſembling is Somerſet-houſe, in the Strand. Sir Godfrey 
Copley, bart. left five guineas to be given annually to the 
perfon who ſhould write the beſt paper in the year, un- 
der the head of experimental philoſophy. This reward, 
which is now changed to a gold medal, is the higheſt 
honour the. ſociety can beſtow. It is conferred on St. 
Andrew's ng A | 55 | | 
RoYaL Spaniſh Academy. Sec ACADEMY. 
RoyaL ſugar. See DBUGAR | : 
ROYA TIES, regalities, the rights of the king; other- 


| wiſe called the Ling 's prerogative, and the regalia. See 


 PREROGATIVE, and REGAL 14. | 


Of theſe, ſome the king may grant to common perſons ; | 


others are inſeparable from the crown. 
| ROYENA, African bladder-nut, in Botany, a genus of the 
Aecandria digynia claſs. Its characters are thefe : the 
flower has a bellied, permanent empalement, whoſe mouth 
is obtuſe, and five-pointed ; it has one petal, having a 


tube the length of the empalement, but the brim is di- 
vided into five parts, which turn back; it has ten ſhort | 


' ſtamina growing to the petal, terminated by oblong, 

erect, twin ſummits, and an oval hairy germen ſitting upon 
two ſtyles, a little longer than the ſtamina, crowned by 
ſingle ſummits; the empalement afterward turns to an 


oval capſule, with four furrows, having one cell, with | 
four valves, containing four oblong triangular ſeeds. Mil- 


ler reckons three, and Linnzus four ſpecies. 
RUBBER of pencil-ftrokes. See CaoVTCHOUC, 
RUBEDO, in Medicine. See GUTTA roſacea. , 
RUBELLIO, in 1chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
do a ſmall ſea-fiſh of a red colour, caught in the Medi- 


terranean, and more uſually called by writers on theſe | 


ſubjects the ERYTHRINUS. 


 RUBELLUS, in Jchthyology, a name given by ſome authors | 
to the common ROACH, and by others to the RUDD or |. 


finſcale. 5 | | 
RUBFOLA, in Botany. See CRUCIANELL A. 
RUBETA, in Zoology. See 'Toap. 
RUBETRA, in Ornithelogy, a name by v 
ſome others have called that ſpecies of the cenanthe, 
commonly known by the name of the sToNE-chatter, 
| 6517 mick, or moor-titling. 333 
RU BIA, a root, or drug, popularly called MaDDER. 
RUBICAN, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be of a ru- 
bican colour, that is, a ſorrel, or black, with alight 
5 grey or white upon the 
© - white is not predominant there. 


RUBICILLA Americana, in Ornithology, à name given by | 
"Mr. Roy jo the GVIRATIRICS, n Probliag bird, of the} Jour. Their a e 


1 „ ; 


\ 


RUBIGO, or Ron1co, a difcaſe incident to corn, 


RuBRics alſo denote the rules and 


| 


by which Geſner and | 


p N . 
anks, but ſo that this grey or 


RUB 


bull-finch kind, very beautifully variegated with red 

black, 7x57 grey. FR „ 
RUBICULUS, in J1chthyolopy, a name given by Fi 

ſome others to that Ne of ſth w XY "0 . a 
ROACH. It is of the cyprinus kind, and is diſtinguiſh 1 
by Artedi under the name of the red-eyed cyprinus with 
the tail and belly-fins red. 8 Soi 
1 G, Fg Ny 12 ruddy, and fio, I becom, 

in Chemiſtry, &c. the act of turning 2 thing red he , 
of ire, Re To EN K * g red by force 
Red arſenic is common white arſenic rubified by à m: 
ture of ſulphur arid copper. 8 fe by 9 5 
RUBIGALIA, or RoBIGAL IA, in Antiquity, a feaſt cele 
brated by the Romans, in honour of the god Rubigus 
or the goddeſs Rubigo; to engage thoſe deities to = | 
ſerve the corn from blaſting and mildews, _ wal 
The Rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa, in the eleveny, 
year of his reign ; and were held on the ſeventh of the 
calends of May, which is our twenty-fifth of April; be. 
ing about the time when the blight or mildew, called b 
the Latins rubigo, uſes to attack the corn. K 
Varro fixes it to the time when the ſun enters the 16th 
degree of Taurus. Indeed the true time ſeems rather to 
have been on the 18th day before the equinox, and the 
true reaſon, becauſe then Canicula, or the Little Do 
ſets ; which is eſteemed a malific conſtellation. 
Hence they facrificed a dog to Rubigo : Ovid ſays, the 
entrails of a dog, and thoſe of a ſheep; Columella, only 
a ſucking Puppy: Feſtus inſinuates, that the victim mult 
alſo be red. | 


— 


ess $a 
"The rubigo is a ſpecies of blight. See Biicar, and 
Rus r of corn. S ET | 
RUBIN of antimony, in Chemiſtry, a kind of L1veR of an. 
timony, made with equal parts of nitre and crude anti- 
mony detonated together, to which is afterwards added 
an equal quantity of common ſalt. It is alſo called MAC- 
NESIA epalina. ED, 1 | 
RUBRIC, rubrica, in the Canon-Law, denotes a title, or 
article, in certain ancient law-books; thus called, be- 
cauſe written, as the titles of the chapters in our ancient 
Bibles are, in red letters. J 
RI directions given in the 
Liturgy; for the order and manner wherein the ſeveral 
parts of the office are to be perſormed. | 
They are called rubrics from the Latin ruber, red; be- 
cauſe formerly printed in red ink, to diſtinguiſh them 


from the reſt of the office, which was in black; as they 


ſtill are in the Roman miflals, cc. | 
The great rubric for the celebration of Faſter, preſcribed 
by the Nicene council, is to this purpoſe : Eaſter- day to 


be the Sunday which falls upon, or next after, the firſt 


full moon which immediately ſucceeds the vernal equinoz. | 
Dr. Wallis has a particular diſcourſe on the ancient r4- 
brics for the feaſt of Eaſter, in the Philoſ. Tranſactions, 


RUBRICA. See REDDLE. 


RUBUS, in Botany. See RasrBerRy-buſh. = 


Rupvs, in /chthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba, 


Albertus, and ſome other writers, to the ſpecies of ray, 


uſually called the sx ATE or 15 3 78 | 
RUBY, rubinus, in Natural Hiſtory, a gem, the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of which is, that it is of a red colour 
with an admixture of purple. * 
The ruby, in its moſt erlect ſtate, is a gem of very great 
beauty and value. It is often found perfectly pure, and 
free from all ſpots or blemiſhes ; but it is much more fre- 
quently debaſed by them, and greatly brought down in 
its value, efpecially in the larger ſpecimens. It is of very 
great hardneſs, equal to that of the fapphire, and fecond 
only to the diamond. It is various in ſize, but is leſs ſub- 
ject to variations in its ſhape than moſt of the other 
gems. It is moſt frequently found very ſmall ; its com- 
mon ſize being that of the heads of the larger fort of 
pins; and when of this ſize it is very cheap; but it i 
alſo found of four, fix, and ten carats; and ſometimes, 
though but very rarely, up to twenty, thirty, or forty; 
nay, we have accounts of ſome of more than a hundred. 
It is never found of an angular or cryſtalliform ſhape, 
but always of a pebble- Eke figure, often roundifh, ſome- 
times oblong, and much larger at one end than the other, 
and in ſome ſort reſembling a pear, and is uſually more 
or leſs flatted on one file. 
It is commouy ſo naturally bright and pure on the ſur. 
face as to need no poliſhing z aud it is worn in rings, 3 
in the crowns of princes, in its rough or native ſtate, 1. 
colour is red in very different degrees, from the debe. 
garnet colour to that of the paleſt red diamond, but 1 
ever has with the red more or leſs of a purpliſt tinge, 
this is very . plainly diſtinguiſhed in the deeper colour 
ſpecimens, but in the pale ones is gradually leſs and Je 


to be diſtinguiſhed in proportion to their degree ol &* 
finguithing charafters of the” 11 
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and by theſe it is eafily known from the garnet, carbuncle, 

and other red gems. + ; 8 

As rubies are requently found in gold mines, it is very 
robable that they receive their colour from that metal. 

Bee Colours of METALS. 1 | | 

Our jewellers are very nice, though not perfectly deter- 

minate in their diſtinctions; knowing this gem, in its 


different degrees of colour, under three names; the firſt | 


4 the ruby: this is the name they give to it in its 
uw uten and firongeſ coloured ſtate. — 

The ſecond is the ſpinal ruby. Under this name they 
know thoſe rubies, which are of a ſomewhat leſs deep 
and much leſs vivid colour, than what they call the true 
ruby, or ſimply the ruby. 2 
The third is the balaſs ruby, a name derived from Bala- 
keia, the name of a country where the paler rubies are 
principall found. Under this name they expreſs a > 
yet very bright ruby, with a ſmaller admixture of t 
purple tinge than in the deeper coloured one, and ſome- 
thing reſembling the colour of the damaſk-roſe. "This 


of a conſiderable value, but leſs than the deeper, or, as 


tmey call it, the true ruby. 


Beſide theſe, they know alſo two other ſtones, under the | 


general name rubies, calling them the rock ruby, and the 
rubacelle. But theſe are not truly of the ruby kind; the 


firſt ways. a very beautiful ſpecies of garnet, and having| 


a tinge of blut with its red; and the other a hyacinth, 
| having a manifeſt caſt of yellow. _ | ; 


We have the true rubies only from the Eaſt Indies. In 


Europe there are not unfrequently found cryſtals tinged 
to the true colour of the ruby, but theſe ever want its 
luſtre and hardneſs. 


variegated with ſpots or ſtains of a pure blue, evidently 
the ſame with that of the ſapphire. Doubtleſs alſo the| 
ruby is ſometimes found like the other gems, wholly de-| 
ſtitute of colour; but in this caſe, as the hardneſs of the 
ſtone is the only thing that proves it to be of the gem 


claſs, both this, and all the other colourleſs ſpecimens of | 
the gems, are confounded under the name of the colour-| 
leſs Ppphire ; or, as our Jewellers chooſe to ſpeak it, the 8 


white ſapphire. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 590, ſeg. 
There are but two places in the Eaſt where the ruby is 


found; the kingdom of Pegu, and the iſle of Ceylon.“ 


The mine in Pegu, where it is found in greateſt plenty, 
is in the mountain Capelan, twelve days journey from 
Siren, the reſidence of the king of that country. The 
fineſt rubies brought hence do not exceed three or four 
_ carats; the king reſerving all the larger to himſelf. 


In Ceylon the rubzes are found in a river which deſcends | 


from the mountains towards the middle of the iſland : 
ſome few are alſo found in the ground. The rubies of 
Ceylon are uſually brighter and more beautiful than thoſe. 
of Pegu ; but they are rare; the king of Ceylon pro- 


hibiting his people to gather them, or traffick with them. | 


There are, as ſome ſay, rubies alſo found in Europe, par- 


ticularly in Bohemia and Hungary, eſpecially the former, | 
of flints of divers fizes ; which, upon | 


wherein is a mine 
breaking, are ſometimes found to contain rubies, pretend- 
ed to be as fine and hard as any of the Eaſtern ones. 
The Greeks call the ruby ezvgwTo;, q. d. reſiſting the fire. 
The ancients, out of their credulity and ſuperſtition, at- 
tributed many virtues to the ruby; as, that it expels poi- 
ſons, cures the plague, abates luxury and incontinence, | 
baniſhes ſorrow, &. 955 

It is ſaid the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of height- 


ening the redneſs and brilliancy of rubies, by laying them 


in the fire, and giving them a proper degree of heat; 
but this ſeems a very erroneous account. nth 

The ruby is formed in a ſtony ſubſtance, or bed, of a roſe- 
colour, called mother of ruby; it has not all its colour 
and luſtre at once, but comes to it by degrees. At firſt | 
it is whitiſh; and, as it approaches to maturity, becomes | 


red. Hence we have white rubies, others half-white, | 


half-red, and others blue and red, called ſapphire rubies. 
en a ruby exceeds twenty carats, it may be called a 
CARBUNCLE}; the name of an imaginary ſtone, where- 


« the ancients and moderns have. given us ſo many de-“ 


eriptions. 


See SAPPHIRE, | 
counterfeit, 
UBY, in Chem; 


kd} em/iry, is a name pi \ ſeveral pr ions 
of natural bod. e given to ſeveral preparations 
natural 85 becauſe of their red colour: as 


Run of arſmic; Bec. See RratGin 
Rusr, in Heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith the 


In the Eaſt Indies, the true rubies 
are often found almoſt colourleſs, and not unfrequently| 


becauſe of the breadth, of the bottom. 


See Ruby GLass, and Ruby PasTE. J 
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arms of noblemen are hlazoned; being the ſame whicli 
in the arms of others, not noble, is called gules. 5 


RUCTATION, belching, a ventoſity ariſing from indigeſ- 
tion, and Uiſcharging itſelf at the möuth, with a dif- 


agreeable noiſe. 


There are belches owing to repletidn; and others to in- 
anition, or emptineſs: | 


uincy ſays, hypochondriac and hyſteric people are par- 
— Dable 2 this diſorder-. They — mths bo be 
cured with proper ſtomachics than carminatives and hot 
liquors. Burnet recommends the iliac pills of Rhaſis 
againſt rufation. | 


RUDBECKIA, in Botany. See Dwarf SuntLowis. 
RUDD, in /chthyvlogy. See Rx Dye. . 
RUDDER, in Navigation, a piece of timber turning on 


hinges in the ſtern of a ſhip ; and which oppoſing ſome- 


times one ſide to the water, and ſometimes another, turus 


or directs the veſſel this way or that. See Tab. Ship. fip. 
2. u. 106. 5 | 


The rudder becomes gradually broader; in proportion to 


its diſtance from the top, or to its depth under water. 
The back, or inner part of it, which joins to the ſtern- 
poſt, is diminiſhed into the form of a wedge through its 
whole length, ſo as that the rudder may be the more ea- 
ſily turned from one ſide to the other, where it makes an 

obtuſe angle with the keel. The hinges, which are 
bolted round the ſtern-poſt to the aſter extremity of the 
ſhip, are called googings, and are furniſhed with a large 


hole on the after- part of the ſtern-poſt., The other parts 


of the hinges, which are bolted to the back of the rudder, 
are called pintles, being ſtrong cylindrical pins, which 


enter into the googings, and reſt upon them. The length _ 


and thickneſs of the rudder are nearly equal to thoſe of 
the ſtern- poſt. The rudder is turned upon its hinges, _ 
by means of a long bar of timber, called the TiLLER, 


the operation of which is directed by the tiller-rope, 


which in large veſſels is wound about a wheel. The 
power of the rudder is reducible to that of the lever, and 
the oblique action of the water upon it is to be deter- 


' mined by the reſolution of forces. As to the moſt ad- 
vantageous angle made by the helm, with the line pro- 


longed from the keel, geometricians have fixed it at 5 4* 
44/. See MEcHanics. But it has been ſaid, that, in 
determining this angle, they have preſumed. that the ſhip 
is as narrow at her floating line, or at the line deſcribed 


by the ſurſace of the water round her bottom, as at the 
keel; whereas all veſſels increaſe in breadth from the 


keel upward to the extreme breadth, where the floating 

line, or the higheſt water-line, is terminated ;- and, 
thereſore, the angle above ſtated is too large. For the 
rudder is impreſſed by the water, at the height of the 


floating line, more directly than at the keel, becauſe the 


fluid exactly follows the horizontal outlines of the bot- 


tom; ſo that a particular poſition of the helm might be 
| ſuppoſed neceſſary for each different incidence which it 2) 
encounters from the keel upwards. But as a middle po- 


ſition may be taken between all theſe points, it will be 
ſuthcient to conſider the angle formed by the ſides of the 
ſhip, and her axis, or the middle line of her length, at 


the ſurface of the water, in order to determine after- 
wards the mean point, and the mean angle of incidence. 


The angle 54 44, it is ſaid, is too open, and very un- 


favourable to the ſhip's head-way, becauſe the water acts 
upon the rudder there with too great a {ine of incidence, 


as being equal to that of the angle which it makes with 
the line prolonged from the keel below; but above, the 
ſhock of the water is almoſt perpendicular to the rudder, 
If then the rud- 
der is only oppoſed to the fluid, by making an angle of 
45 with the line prolonged from the keel, the impreſ- 
ſion, by becoming weaker, will be leſs oppoſed to the 


ſhip's head-way, and the direction of the abſolute effort 
of the water upon the helm drawing nearer to the late- 


ral perpendicular, will be placed more advantageouſly. 


To which it is added, that experience daily teſtifies, that 
a ſhip ſteers well, when the rudder makes the angle of 
359. IL. Euler recommends an obliquity ſomewhat lets 
than 54% 44/, for the greateſt action of the rudder, and 
. . eſtabliſhes this rule, that an obliquity of about 48“ will, 
in general, produce the beſt effort. Bouguer Traitẽ de 
la Manczuvre des Vaiſſeaux. Falconer's Marine Dict. 
art. Helm; and Euler's Complete Theory of the Con- 
ſtruction and Properties of Veſſels, tranſlated by Mr. 
Watſon, 1776, book ii. chap: vii. viii. ix. | 
A narrow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's failing, provided ſhe 
can feel it, that is, be 
broad rudder will hold much water when the helm is put 
over to any ſide; but if a op 
the water cannot come quic 
ſhe will require a broad rudder. 
Theaftmoſt partof the rudderis called the rake of che rudder. 


guided and turned by it; for a 


have a fat quarter, ſo that 
and ſtrong to her rudder, 


RU DORER- 


* RUDDOCK; in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for the rube- 


maſonry; Where a wall is, as it were, cobbled up. 


RU DMA day, in our Old Writers, the feaſt of the Holy 


for in rich, moiſt land, the plants grow'very-vigorouſly 
in ſummer, and are ſo replete with moiſture, that a ſmall | 


RUE 


Rv pSre-irons, in a Ship, are the cheeks of that iron, | 


whereof the pintle is part; which is faſtened and nailed | 


down about the rake of the rudder. 
UDDER»rope, in a Ship, Sec Rorr. 
RUDDLE, rabrica. See REDDLE;.. 
cula, more commonly known by the name of the RED 
. -briaft, or robin red breaſt. _ | | 
RUDENTURE, in Arebitecture, the figure of a rope, or 
ſtaff, ſometimes. plain, ſometimes carved ; wherewith a 
third part of the flutings of columns are frequently filled 
up. g n p 
te is thus called from the Latin #udens; cable; whence 
ſome call it a cabling; and the columns whoſe flutings 
are thus filled, they call rudented, or rabled columns. 


There are alfo vudentures in relievo, laid on the naked of 


pilaſters, not fluted 3 an inſtance of which we have in 
the church of St. Sapienza at Rome. 5 
RUDERATION, | ruderatio, in Building, a term uſed by 
Vitruvius fot the laying a pavement with pebbles, or 
little ſtones: oe 1 8 
Jo perform the ruderation, it is neceſſary the ground be 
firſt well beaten, to make it firm, and to prevent its 


, . 
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will be hard and compact, and, therefore; mote able 
reſiſt the cold. "Miller. CNN een 7 1 2 5 
| Rue is recommended as à powerful ſtimulant, aperient 
antiſeptic, and poſſeſſing ſome degree of an antifpaſmo- 
dic power; in crudities and indigeſtion, for preſervino 
againſt contagious difeaſes, and the ill effects of cor. 
rupted air; in uterine obſtructions, and hyſteric com. 
plaints; and extetnally in diſcutient and antiſeptic fo. 
mentations. Among the common people, the leaves are 
ſometimes taken with treacle, on an empty ſtomach 25 
an anthelmintic. A conſerve, made by beating the freq 
leaves with thrice their weight of fine ſugar, is the moſt 
commodious form for uſing the herb in fubſtance. The 
virtues of rue are extracted both by water and ſpirit, but 
ſpiſſating the ſpi- 


more perfectly by the latter. On in 
rituous tincture, very little of its flavour riſes with the 
menſtruum; moſt of the active parts of the rue bei 
concentrated in the extract. In diſtillation with water, 
an eſſential oll ſeparates; which is of à yellowiſh or 
browniſh colour, a moderately acrid taſte, and penetrat- 
ing ſmell: the decoction, inſpiſſated, yields a moderately 
warm, pungent, and bitteriſh extract. The ſeeds and 
capſules contain more oil than the leaves. Lewis. 


cracking: Then a ſtratum of little ſtones is laid, to be Run, dog's. See FI G-bο t. 


afterwards bound together with mortar, made of lime and 
ſand, called by Vitruvius ffatumen. | 
If the ſand be new, its proportion to the lime may be as 
3 to 1; but if dug out of old pavements, or walls, as 5 

. to 2, 4 x HS | a | 

RoDERATION; Daviler obſerves, is alſo uſed by Vitruvius, 
lib. vii. cap. 1. for the coarſeſt and moſt artleſs kind of 


RUDIARIUS; in Antiquity, a veteran GLADIATOR, who | 
had got a diſcharge from the ſervice. e 
He was thus called, becauſe, as a mark of diſmiſſion, a 
rod was put into his hand, called Ru pis. | 
The rudiarii were alſo called ſpectatores. „„ 
RUDIMENTS, rudimenta, the. firſt principles, or grounds, 
of any art or ſcience; called alſo the ELEMENTS 
„Wine,, | | | | 


Rus, goats, galega, in Batany. See GoaT's rue. 
Ru, meadow, thalictrum, in Botany, a genus of the Polar- 


dria polygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has no empalement, but has four or five roundiſh, con- 
cave petals, which fall off ſoon, and a great number 6f 
broad ſtamina, which are compreſſed toward their tops, 
| terminated by twin ſummits, with ſeveral very ſhort ſtyles 
ſitting ſingly upon roundiſh germina, crowned by thick 
ſtigmas; the germina afterward turn to ſo many keel- 
ſhaped capſules, collected in a head, each containing one 
_ oblong ſeed. iller enumerates eleven, and Linnæus 
fourteen ſpecies: FFF. 3 oc by ] 
The leaves of meadow rue, mixed with other greens, are 
ſomewhat laxative, according to Dodonæus; but a de- 
coction of the root is more ſo, and may be well ſubſti- 
tuted for rhubarb. ge trop keg 


RUDIS, a knotty, rugged Rick, which the pretor, among Ru, wall, or white maidenhair, ruta murar ia, in Boiam, 


the Romans, gave the gladiators, as a mark of their free- 
dom and diſmiſſion. | ; | 
The rudis feems to have been beſtowed both on flaves | 
and freedmen ; with this difference, that it procured for 
the former no more than a diſcharge from any farther 


perforniance in public, upon which they commonly 
turned /ani/iz, ſpending their time in training up young | 


fencers; but the latter, who had hired themſelves out 


for theſe ſhews, were reſtored 'to a full enjoyment of | 


their liberty. Kennet, Rom. Ant. p. 280. 90 
Hence the Latin phraſe, rude donare, to make a gladiator 


free, to diſcharge him from fighting any more. They 
were hence called rudiatii, and had a cuſtom of hanging 


bp their arms in the temple of Hercules, the patron of 
their profeſſion, and were never called out again without 


their conſent.” - 


Croſs. There are two of thoſe feaſts, one on the third of 
May, being the Invention of the Croſs; and the other the 


fourteenth of September, called Holy Rood-day, and is the | 


Exaltation of the Croſs. 


The word is compounded of the Saxon rode, i. e. crun, have 8 al: wo 
. I Its virtues agree with the garden rue, but it is more a 


and maſ5-day, i. e. feafl- daß. Th 
RUDOLPHINE tables. See CATALOGUE of the ſtars. 
RUE, ruta, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 

claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a perma- 


nent empalement, cut into five parts; it has four or five 


cval petals, which are narrow at their baſe; and eight or 
ten awl-ſhaped ſpreading ſtamina, the length of the pe- 
tals, crowned by erect ſummits; with a gibbous germen, 
having a croſs furrow, ſupporting an erect awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, crowned hy a ſingle ſtigma; the germen afterward 
becomes a gibbous capſule, with five lobes, and five cells 
opening in five parts at the top, filled with rough e 
lar ſeeds. Miller reckons ſeven, and Linnæus four ſpe- 
eie | 5 e 
We have ſeveral ſorts of rue in the gardens of the curious, 
but the common kind only is propagated for medicinal 
uſe. All the kinds may be propagated, either by cuttings 
in the manner of roſemary, or elſe by ſeeds. Theſe 


ſhould be ſown in the ſpring on a bed of light earth; 


and when the young plants come up, they ſhould be re- 
moved at about two inches high to the places where they 
are to remain. | EIN ans Bib 
All the forts of rue will live much longer, and are' leſs 
liable to be injured by froſt in winter, when they grow 
in a poor, dry, rubbiſhy ſoil, than in good ground; 


froſt will kill their tender ſhoots; whereas in poor, dry 


a ſpecies of aſplenium. See MIL T- e. 


| This plant is found growing out of the joints of old 


walls in various parts of England, where it is gathered 
for medicinal uſe ; but as it cannot be cultivated in gar- 
_ ſo as to grow to advantage, it is needleſs to ſay more 
.., „„ FA! Fu | 
Ihis is one of the. five capillary herbs mentioned in the 
Diſpenfatory, and has the ſame virtues with the reſt of 
the maidenhairs: it is ſometimes uſed in pectoral decoc- 
tions, and diuretic apozems. cnet pare nec | 
Run, wild Aſſyrian, peganium, in Botany, a genus of the 
dodecandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a permanent empalement, compoſed of five 


narrow, erect leaves; it has five oblong, oval petals, 
which ſpread open, and fifteen awl- ſhaped ſtamina, about 
| half the length of the petals,” whoſe baſes ſpread into a 
nectarium under the germen, and are terminated by erect, 
oblong ſummits; it has a three=cornered roundiſh ger- 
men, elevated at the baſe of the flower, which after- 
ward becomes a roundiſn, three-cornered capſule, hat- 
ing three cells filled with oval acute- pointed feeds: We 
have but one ſpecies. Linnæus reckons two. 


monious. 8 | is 
RUEELE, a French term, formerly introduced into. our 
language; is a diminutive of rue, ſireet, and ſigniſies, 
\ literally, a little fireet. 7CCͤĩ²˙ pv] 

Its uſe, among us, was for an alcove, or other gentec| 
; apartment, where the ladies receive viſits either in bed 
or up. The poets go reading their works from tuelle to 
rule, to beſpeak the approbation and intereſt of the l- 
dies. The term, however, is now diſuſed. ? 

RUELLIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia ang 
. ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has 
permanent empalement, cut into five narrow, acute ſeg- 
ments at the top, which are erect; it has one pe, 
with a tube the length of the cup, which inclines at ti 
neck; the brim ſpreads open, and is cut into fre 15 
ments, the two upper being large and reſſexed; it hi 

four ſtamina ſituated in the tube, connected in pairs, ter 
minated by ſhort ſummits; and a roundiſh germen, ſif, 
porting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid ſtigma; U. 
germen afterward becomes a taper capſule, pointed 3 

each end, having two cells, inclofing” roundiſh; ch 
preſſed ſeeds. Miller reckons four, and Linnæus t 
' teen ſpecies. ' | b 3 
RUFF, or Rurrixk, in Military Language, a beat on 
drum. Lieutenant-generals have three 71s, mise 
nerals two, brigadiers and goveriors, one, a8 they) 
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Cray — 


by the regiment, guatd, cc. 


round, their growth will not be great, but their thoots 
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Ruxs#-trees. See Roor=trees,' 9 
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Ur in Tchebyology the Engliſh name af hi W a, or 


with a cavernous head. In the Linnzan ſyſtem it is the 


ros; it has one dorſal ſin extending along the greateſt 


ol a dirty green, the laſt inclining to yellow, and both 


aſſembling in large ſhoals, and keeping in the deepeſt 
This fiſh may be preſerved alive in glaſs jars with freſh 


Rurrr, in Ornithology, the name of a male ſpecies of bird, 
the female of which is called reeve, and the Latin name | 
for which is avis prugnax, or the fighting bird. . 
This ſpecies is the TRINGA pugnax of Linnæus. 


able circle of long feathers, 
whence their name ; on the back of their necks they have 
a a tuft of feathers, which ſpreads wide on both ſides; 
_ theſe ſeathers around the neck are black in ſome birds; 


dle barred with black and brown; the bill is black to- 
Wards the end, and red at the baſe; the legs are yellow. 
In moulting they loſe the neck-feathers, nor do they re- 


mas, building in ſome parts of Lincolnſhire, particu- 


: Yorkſhire, and for about three weeks at Martin-mere, 
in Lancaſhire. The reeves lay four eggs, which are 
This marked with large ruſty ſpots, in a tuft of graſs, 


R U F 


8 ** 


9 


ſmall gilded pearch, a fiſh common in our rivers, and 
much reſembling the pearch in figure, though of a more 
fender form. C | 

The ruffe is called by the generality of authors cernua "ag 
wiatilisz and by ſome cherus acerina and aſpredo. It is 


called by Johnſon and Charleton alſo ſcrollus. Wil- 


lughby, as well as theſe authors, has mentioned the 
:ro/lus as another ſpecies of fiſh; but it is proved, by 
obſervation, that they are.. evidently the ſame ſpecies. 
Artedi makes this fiſh a pearch, or perca; and accurately 
diſtinguiſhes it from the other fiſh of that genus by the 
name of the pearch, with only one fin on the back, and 


perca CERNUA. The teeth are ſmall, and diſpoſed in 
part of the back; the firſt rays are ſtrong, ſharp, and 


ſyiny z the others ſoft; the pectoral fins conſiſt of fif- 
teen rays, the central of fix, the anal of eight; the two 


firſt ſtrong and ſpiny ; the tail is a little bifurcated; the | 


body is covered with rough ſcales ; the back and ſides are 


ſpotted with black; the dorſal fin is ſpotted with black, 
and the tail marked with tranſverſe bars. It is found in 
ſeveral of the Englith ſtreams z being a gregarious fiſh, 


part of the water. Pennant. 


water, and be made very tame, It muſt be fed; for it 
cannot ſubſiſt on the animalcula of river water as ſmall 
dace can. | | | 

No fiſh ſhews the circulation of the blood in a finer man- 
ner than rufes, whole fins are exceeding tranſparent. 


Beſides, it is a creature vaſtly tenacious of life, and will | 
live twenty or thirty minutes out of water, without re- | 


ceiving much damage. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 26. 


The feathers of the males aſſume in ſeveral parts a variety 
of colours; but they are 1 by a very remark- 


and in others white, yellow, or ferruginous; and they 


thers on the breaſt black or duſæy; the four exterior . 
thers of the tail of a cinereous brown, and the four mid 


cover them till after their return in the following ſpring, 
when a ſet of ſmall pear-ſhaped yellow pimples brea 

out on the face above the bill. The male birds of the | 
firſt year want theſe marks; and the older they are, the | 
more numerous are the pimples, and the fuller and 
longer the ruffs. The length of the male to the tip of 


| the tail is one foot, the breadth two; of the reeve ten 
inches; the breadth nineteen; the weight of the former, 


when juſt taken, is ſeven ounces and a half, and of the 


latter only four. The reeves never change their colour, | 


which is pale brown; the back ſpotted with black, ſlightly | 


edged with white; the tail brown; the middle feathers | 


ſpotted with black ; the breaſt and belly white ; and the 


legs of a pale dull yellow. They come over to us in vaſt | 


numbers early in ſpring, and diſappear about Michael- 


larly in the fenny country about Croyland. They are 
found alſo in the iſle of Ely, and in — Eaſt Riding of 


che firſt week in May, and fit about a month. Soon af- 
det their arrival, the males begin to hill, i. e. to collect 
on ſome dfy bank, near a pool of water, in expectation 
of the females, who reſort to them. Each male keeps | 
| rw of a ſmall piece of ground, which it runs round 
i =— praſs is worn quite away, and nothing but a naked | 
= dons and when a female lights, the ru immedi- 
= y all to fighting: When a . diſcovers one of 
ole hills, he places his net at night, and at day- break 
2 ae to his ſtand z and at the firſt pull takes thoſe birds 
— are within reach; he then places his ſtales, or ſtuft 
= 3, to entice thoſe that are traverſing the fen. In this 
| Wie jowier will take forty or fifty dozen in a ſeaſon. 
ths I firſt come over, there are many more males 
fightin * 5 among them; but theſe are ſo continually 
> i chat their number ſoon decreaſes below an equa- 


ty. 
Wer. . N. after they are taken with bread and 


— 


RUKKIA, in Zoology, a name given by ſome to a peculiar 


310. Fo | 


Deſmarets has a 
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milk, hemp-ſeed; and ſometimes boiled wheat; to which, 
if expedition is required, they add ſugar, and thus they 
become very fat. They are killed by cutting off the head 
with a pair of ſciſſars; and they diſcharge a great quan- 
tity of blood, conſidering their ſiae. They are dreſſed 
like woodcocks, with their inteſtines ; and when killed at 
the proper time, they are reckoned by the epicures very 
delicious. Ray and Pennant. 3 


Rox is alſo the name of a particular ſpecies of pigeon, 


called by Moore the columba cucullata rudi. : 
It is in ſhape very like that ſpecies of pigeon called the 7a- 
cobine, but is larger, and has a longer beak. The iris of 


the eye is ſometimes red, ſometimes pearl-coloured ; the 


feathers of the hood and chain are much longer than the 
jacobine, though they do not come down ſo low to the 
ſhoulders of the wings, nor are they ſo compact and 


cloſe, but are apt to blow about with every little blaſt of 


wind, and fall more backward off the head, and lie in a 
rough confuſed manner. e | 

It is a common thing to match the jacobine pigeon with 
this ſpecies, with intent to improve its chain by the length 


of the ruf/e's feathers ; but the event is, that the pigeon 
is always worſe inſtead of better, being longer beaked, 


and looſer in its head and chain without any real advan- 
3 1 | 


RUFTER-HOOD, among Falconers, a plain leathern hood, 
large and open behind, to be worn by a hawk, when ſhe 


1s firſt drawn. 


RUGGIOLA, a ſort of Spaniſh ſlate, ſerving in many 


places in the room of tiles and.bricks. It is a flaky ſtone, 
of the nature of ſome of our grey lates, and is cut out 
of a mountain near Cordova ; a plate of this being well 
heated on both ſides, will retain its warmth for twenty- 
four hours. | 


The pcople of Cornwal and ſome parts of Yorkſhire uſe 
a a ſtone, which is of a talcky nature, to warm themſelves 


when in bed, applying it at the feet of the bed. This 


they call the warming ſtone, from its uſe, and it will re- 
tain a ſenſible heat fix or as hours, after once modes 


rately warming. Plot's Oxfordſhire, p. 258. 


RUGOSE leaf, among Botanifts. See LEAF: 


;- |RUININE ii, a name given by ſome authors to the oil of 
urrounding their necks ; | 


the PALMa Chriſti, which is very common in the Weſt 
Indies, and is uſed by the common people in lamps. It 


is a delicate, ſweet, and tranſparent oil, and has no pe- 
culiar operation in phyſic. They often give it in glyſters 
from one ſpoonful to three at a time, and it has only the 
frequently differ in colour, even in the ſame bird; the | 

coverts of the wings are brown or aſh-coloured ; the fea- 


effect of common oil; but the leaves of the plant are one 


of the grand medicines of the Negroes : bruiſed, and ap- 
plied to the head, they are thought to be an almoſt in- 


fallible remedy for the head-ach, of whatever kind, or 


from whatever cauſe. See CAS TO RCG. „ 
RUINS, a term particularly uſed for magnificent buildings 
fallen to decay by length of time, and whereof there onl7 


remains a confuſed heap of materials. Be 
Such are the ruins of the tower of Bahel; of the tower of 
Belus, two days journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on the 


banks of the Euphrates; which are now no more than a 
heap. of bricks, cemented with bitumen; and whereof 


we only perceive the plan to have been ſquare. 


Such, alfo, are the ruins of a famous temple, or palace, 
near Schiras, in Perſia ; which the antiquaries will hare 
to have been built by Ahaſuerus; and which the Perſians | 


now call Tchelminar, or Chelminar ; q. d. the forty co- 
lumns ; becauſe there are fo many columns remaining 


pretty entire, with the traces of others; a great quantity 


of baflo relievos, and unknown characters, ſufficient to 
ſhew the magniſicence of the antique architecture. The 


ruins of PALMYRA may allo be reckoned in the claſs of 


famous ruins. 


kind of ſquirrel, found in the iſland of Ceylon. 


RULE, or RulLER, regula, a very ſimple inſtrument, or- 


dinarily of hard wood, thin, narrow, and ſtraight, ſerv- 


in g to direct the drawing of right lines. 


The rule is of principal uſe in all the mechanical arts. 
To prove whether or no it be juſt, draw a line by it on 
paper; then turn the rule about, the right end to the left, 
and apply the ſame edge this way to the line: if the edge 
now agree N with the line, the ruler is true. | 


compaſs. The {tone-cutters rule is uſually four feet long, 
and divided into feet and inches. | | 
'The maſons rule is twelve or fifteen feet long, and is apo 
plied under the level to regulate the courſes, to make ti 
piedroits equal, &c. : 


RULE, parallel, or RULER, See PARALLEL. bes 
RULE is alſo applied to certain inſtruments which have 


other confiderable uſes beſides that of drawing lines. 
Such are the carpenters joint-rule, Everard's and Coggey 


 ſhal's fliding-rules, &c. 
[ms carpenters joint, is an inſtrument uſually of box, 
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twenty-four inches long, and one and a half broad, each | 


inch Dong ſubdivided into eight parts. On the ſame fide 
with diviſions is uſually added Gunter's line of 
numbers. [5 exp ch 2 | 
On the other fide are the lines of timber and board-mea- 


fure, the firſt 'beginning at $4, and continued to 36, near 


the other end; the latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four 
inches from the other end. Tab. III. Surveying, fig. 47- 
The diviſion of the timber-line is formed from a conſi- 
deration, that 1728 inches make a folid foot, in the fol- 
lowing manner: thus, 9 is fo placed againſt one of the 


diviſions of inches, or perch, on the other fide of the | 
tne 


rule, beginning from right hand, that its ſquare, 
which is 81 inches, multiplied by that number of inches 
and parts, muſt make 1728 inches; which, dividing 
1728 by $1, muſt be placed againſt 214 from the right 
hand; and 10 muſt be placed againſt 17439 inches; be- 
cauſe 1728 divided by the ſquare of 10 or 100, gives 


17732, &c. But becaufe a ſquare, whoſe fide is 1, 2, 


&c. to 8 inches, requires more than 24 inches in length, 
as a multiplier, in order to produce 1728 inches; and 


fince the length of the-ru/e is only 24 inches, there is a 
| table upon the left end of it, which ſupplies its defect of | 
length. In this table the upper row of figures, viz. 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, denotes inches, or the lengths 


of the ſides of ſquares; and the ſecond and third rows | 
are the correſpondent feet and inches to make up a folid | 
foot. It is made by dividing 144 inches by the ſquares of 


1, 2, 3, 47 5, 0, 7, 8. a OT 
The line of board-meafure is thus divided: ſuppoſe the 
diviſion 7 to be marked; divide 144, the number of 
Inches in a ſquare foot, by, and the quotient will be 
204 inches; whence the diviſion 7 muſt be againit 20 
inches on the other fide of the rule. To mark the divi- 
fion 8, divide 244 by 8, and the quotient, which is 18 


inches, muſt be placed on the line of board-meaſure 


againſt 18 inches on the other fide, &c. But becauſe 
the ſide of a long ſquare, that is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 inches, 


requires the other fide to be more than 24 inches, the 


| whole length of the »»/c; there is a table annexed, 
formed by dividing 144 inches by each of the numbers in 


the upper row, and then each of the quotients by 12, to 


reduce them into feet. | 
Rurx, uſe of the carpenters joint. The application of the 


inches in meafuring lengths, breadths, &c. is obvious. | 
That of the Gunter's line, ſee under GUNTER's line. 
The uſe of the other fide is all we need here meddle | 


1. The breadth of any furface, as board, glaſs, &c. being 


pom to find how much in length makes a ſquare foot. | 


Find the number of inches the ſurface is broad, in the 
line of board-meaſure, and right againf it, on the inches 
fide, is the number of inches required. Thus, if the 


furface were 8 inches broad, 18 inches will be found to | 


make a ſuperficial foot. 


Or, more readily, thus. Apply the rule to the breadth | 
of the board or glaſs, that end marked 36 being even | 


with the edge; the other edge of the furface will ſhew 


the inches and quarters of inches which go to a ſquare | 


Toot. . 


To ſind the content of a given furſace. Find the breadth, | 
and how much makes one foot ; then turn that over as | 
many times as you can upon the length of the ſurface, 


and ſo many feet does the ſurface contain. 


| furface be one inch broad, how many inches long will 


| make a ſuperficial foot? Look in the upper row of figures | 
| for one inch, and under it, in the fecond row, 1s 12 | 


inches, the anſwer to the queſtion. 


3. Uſe of the line of timber-meaſure. This reſembles the 
tormer ; for, having learnt how much the piece is ſquare, | 


look for that number on the line of timber-meaſure : the 

| fpace thence to the end of the rule is the length, which, 

at that breadth, makes a foot of timber. Thus, if the 
piece be 9 inches ſquare, the length neceſſary to make a 


| Jolid foot of timber is 2145 inches. If the timber be 


ſmall, and under 9 inches ſquare, ſeek the ſquare in the 


upper. rank of the table, and immediately under it are 
the feet and inches that make a folid foot. Thus, if it 


be 7 inches ſquaze, 2 fect 11 inches will be found to 
make a ſolid: foot. — TS 
If the piece be not exactly ſquare, but broader at one 
end than another, the method is, to add the two toge- 
ther, and take half the ſum. for the ſide of the ſquare. 


For round timber, the method is, to girt it round with a | 
ftring, and to allow the fourth part for the fide of the | 
fquare. But this method is erroneous; for hereby you | 


loſe above 3 of the true ſolidity. - Sec 'FxMBER. 
RULE, caliber. See CALIBER. | 


RuLE, Everard's ſliding. C 
: Rol x, Coggeſhall's 22 g See SLIDING, rule. 


RULE, regula, alſo denotes a certain maxim, canon, or 


6. 


2. Uſe of the table at the end of the board-meaſure. If a | 
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precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience, Thug =_ 
fay, the rules of grammar, of logic, of Philoſophizing 
e. ; 
School philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of rules; vi, 
theoretical, or rules of knowing, which relate- to the 2 
derſtanding, being of uſe in the diſcovery of truth; and 
practical, or rules of acting, which relate to the will and 
ferve to direct it to what is good and right. i 
For the management and application of theſe two ſorts of 
rules, there are two diſtinct arts; viz. logic, and ethics 
Rut.es of knowing, regule ſciendi, are ach as direct and 
aſſiſt the mind, in pereciving, judging,. and reaſoning 
RuLrs of atting, regule agendi, are thoſe whereby the 
mind is guided in her defires, purſuits, &. 
Authors are extremely divided about the regard to be had 
to the RULES of poetry fixed by the ancients, Ariſtotle 
| Horace, Longinus, &c. and admitted by the modern cri. 
tics, as Boſſu, &c. ſome contending, that they muſt he 
inviolably obſerved ; others pleading for liberty to ſe 
them aſide on occaſion. Rules, it is complained, are 
fetters; rank enemies to genius; and never religiouſſ 
obſerved by any, but thoſe who have nothing in them. 
ſelves to depend on. Voiture frequently neglected all 
the rules of poetry, as a maſter who ſcorned to be con- 
fined by them. 


The theatre has its particular rules, as the rule of twenty. | 


four hours, the unities of action, time, and place, &c. 
If it be true, ſays Moliere, that plays conducted accord. 
ing to the rules do not pleafe, but thoſe which are not 
do, the rules muſt be naught. For myſelf, when a thing 
hits and diverts me, I do not enquire whether I haye 
| nee amifs, nor whetker Ariſtotle's rules forbid me to 
laugh. | | : 
RuLE of philoſophizing. See Pn1los0PHizING, 
RULE, in Arithmetic, denotes a certain operation with 
figures, to find ſums or numbers unknown, and to faci: 
| litate computations, mercantile, aſtronomical, &c. 
Each rule in arithmetic has its particular name, .accordin 
to the uſe for which it is intended. The four firſt, which 
| ſerve as the foundation of the whole art, are called add- 
tion, fſubtraftion, multiplication, and diviſion. See Ap- 
DITION, &c. | | „ 
From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules; as the rule of three, 
or of proportion; called alſo the golden rule, and diſtin- 
guiſhed into direct and znver/e, /imple and compound. Allo, 
the rule of five numbers. — Rule of fellowſhip, fimple and 
with time. — Rule of alligation, medial and alternate.— 
Rule of exchange. Rule of falſe poſition, fingle and double, 
'Fo which add, approximation, barter, combination, equa- 
tion, exchange, extraction, involution, progreſſion, rebate, 
reduction, &c. See FELLOWSHIP, &Cc. „ 
RULE of three, or of proportion, commonly called the golden 
rule, is a rule which teaches how to find a fourth propor- 
tional number to three others given. See Geometrica! 
PROPORTION. * | 
As, if three degrees of the equator contain 70 leagues, 


how many do 360 degrees, the circumference of the 


earth, contain ? | 1 
The rule is this: Multiply the ſecond term 70 by the third 
360; divide the product 25, 200 by the firſt term 3, and th: 
guotient 8400 is the fourth term required.  _ 
The uſe of this rule is of vaſt extent, both in common 
life, and the ſciences 3 but has no place except where the 
proportion of the given numbers is known. Suppoſe, 
e. ol a large veſſel full of water to empty, itſelf by a 
 httle aperture; and ſuppoſe three gallons. to flow out in 


two minutes, and it were required to know in what time 


a hundred gallons would be diſcharged ? Here, indeed, 
are three terms given, and a fourth required; but as it 
is evident, from experience, that this water flows faſter 
at firſt than afterwards, the quantity of flowing water 1s 
not proportional to the time; and, therefore, the queltion 


does not come under the rule of three. 


The things which come under commerce are proportion- 
able to their prices, twice as much of any commodity al- 
ways coſting twice as, much money, &c. The price, 
therefore, of any quantity of a commodity. being given, 
the price of any other quantity of the ſame, or the quau- 
tity of the commodity anfwering to any other given ſum 
is found by the rale of three. 5. gr. If 3, pounds 

175. what will 30 pounds coſt ? Since as 3 pounds are to 
30 pounds, ſo is the value of the former x75. to the v 
ue of the latter; the queſtion ſtands thus: | 


Re 3th ——— 30 — 175. be 
vo 7 


| 3)510(170s,— 81. 10s. 
Again, if 3 pounds be bought for 17s. how many wil 
1708. buy ? Since as 17s. is to 1705. fo are 3 pounds0 
the pounds required; the number will be found thus: 


175 
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17.17. —:; 6. [ But in queſtions of this kind, a fingle 1h of Me may 
E 8 | I do the buſineſs: for 3000. give the fame intereſt in two 
y „„ I years which twice 300 give in one year; and twelve times 1 
17) 100305. | 40007. give the ſame intereſt in one year that 10D give 
Bs © in 12: omitting, therefore, the circumſtances of time, 
— | I ay, If twice 300 (that is 600) give 307. intereſt (in one 
-: ub 5 | year) 1 will 12 times 1000 (that 1s, 12006) give (in 
| on terms be heterogeneous, . i. e. have broken | One Year, So I NY eee 
It = 22 them, they Os not bear the ſame pro- - 3 . : 
" ttion to each other which the things they expreſs bear. te 4 FE reg | 
; % mult therefore be reduced to homogeneous ones, or 600)36 6os 120 
Er. ſame denomination, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhil- | 1 wa e e 
to t into dence, Kc. hours into minutes, &c. What is faid of this rule being more eaſily performed by 
lings 1 If p ounds and four ounces'coſt 25. 44; what will | two ſimple rules of | three, 1s lometimes true, but not al- 
E. br. KA dow will be thus: © © ways. In ſome caſes, not only five, but ſeven, or nine, 
coſt ? The operation will be Wo | ws Sor oe WN 
2 pounds / 5 | terms may be given, from whence it is neceſſary to de- 
31b. 4 02,— 4b. | 25. 4d. termine an cighth, or a tenth; which indeed might be 
18 16 e | performed by repeated applications of the ſimple rule of 
3 — r three, but not ſo expeditiouſly. - Mr. Jones has therefore 
32 32 28 given a general rule by which all caſes of the rule of three, 
N or of proportion, may be ſolved. 2 
— The rule is, 1. Set down the terms expreſſing the condi- 
256 tion of the queſtion, in one line. 2: Under each condi- 
1 | 3 | e term ſet its correſponding one in another line. 3. 
— JJ ultiply the producing terms of one line, and the pro- 
b 32) 8960174. 32 of a penny: | duced fon 2 the Aber line continually, and take the 
e | | reſult for a dividend. 4. Multiply the remaining terms 
— 1 continually, and let the product of them be a diviſor. 
376 oth | 5. The quotient of this diviſion will be the term re- 
. ä . 
— | By eme terms here, are meant, whatever neceſſarily 
TH + and jointly produce any effect; as the cauſe and the 


as cafes of commerce and accompts, we have more} time; length, breadth, and depth; buyer and his mo- 

Ankern ways of working queſtions that come under ney 3 ſeller and his goods; all neceffarily inſeparable in 

the rule of three, than by the rule itſelf; which, by rea- | aggro e ſeveral effects. . 5 

ſon of their expediting practice, are called PRACTICE,| In a queſtion where a term is underſtood, and not ex- 
and conſtitute a particular rule of themfelyes. SEN preſſed, that term may be expreſſed by unity. | 
RuLE of three inverſe, is where the natural order of the| Example: If 2801. ſerve ſix perſons for nine months; 
"terms is inverted. As, if 100 workmen build a houſe how long will 1000/: ſerve four perſons at the ſame rate ? 

in two years, in how long time will 200 workmen build} Here the terms which expreſs the WT 0 = * | 

me ? „„ 1 LY on VVV 

This i uſually conſidered by the writers of arithmetie 9 „ 

and taught in the ſchools, is a particular rule; being] correſpotiding terms 100 4 : Q, 
brought by multiplying the firſt term 100, by the ſecond| Where Q is put to repreſent the term required. 

2, and dividing the product 200 by the third term 200, Among the conditional terms, fix perſons and nine months 

N 


the quotient 1 is the number required. _ | are producing, and 250/. is produced: among their cor- 
But there is no neceſſity for making a particular rule for reſponding terms four perſons and Q are producing, and 
| the matter; this coming naturally enough under the for-| tooo!. is produced. 585 ; 
mer, by only ranging the terms as the nature of the| But it being impoſſible to m 8 eing teri 
ueſtion requires. | WOES in the ſecond line, and the produced in the ſirſt, becauſe 
hus it is evident, that, as the number of men 200 is to Q_is unknown; therefore multiply the producing terms 
100, ſo is the ſpace 2 years, wherein 100 build the houſe, | of the firſt line, by the produced in the fecond, and di- 
to the ſpace wherein Fo will build r. _ | my he vide by the 8 do the reſt | . bed 
jeſs time the more hands are required. The queſtion en n y _ ©X9X1000 _ Rs a: i 
then will ſtand thus: _ | Then will Q= 47 250 =6X9 = 54 See Mr. 


ultiply the producing terms 


.% 


CE = 1 2. 8 | Dodfon's Anti-Logarithmie Canon, p. 38, ſeq 
200 M | * ö ut if the notion of producing and produced terms ſhould 
3 EE | ſeem obſcure, thoſe who have a knowledge of the doc- 

| 200)200( 1 year. I trine of compound ratios, will eaſily perceive that in the 


EE | | | I foregoing queſtion, Q is to g months in the compound 
order; for which purpoſe, firſt ſet down the quantity] «© © Q_6 NT Ar Ws. 
that is of the ſame kind with the quantity ſought ; then] to 250l. directly, that 19, =- * 8 — therefore 0 
conſider, from the nature of the queſtion, whether that 6 NON % „„ x. 
which is given is greater or leſs than that which is ſought: | = 229222 = 54, as before. And in like manner 
if it be greater, place the greateſt of the other two quan-| NT eo: 
tities on the left hand; but if it be leſs, place the leaſt| may other queſtions, relating to the compound rule of 


of the other two quantities on the left hand, and the * proportion, = 22 8 however complex. 
e ͤ e 
cond by the third, and dividing their product by the firſt, | NUL E, e- Nd r Ae b | = bn enter” pale 
; Accordincts th ld? : | GY x tutions, whereby religious houſes are eſtabliſhed: and re- 
C00 rler 
| 200——2——100 and hence . 3 — their 3 SE, | 0 . 
a 7 for ese or compound yule of three, is where|. in order 19 make them valid, Ae vale of N. Beeler 
: two rules of three are required to be wrought, beſore the | in Gas anon; collate bofb is; lf 2: 5 
; number ſought be found. As if 3007. in two years yield| fd, ar ba e has 
* _ Een HEL | Thoſe of St. Bruno, and St. Francis, are, of all others, 
- Zo. intereſt, how much will r000/. yield in 12 years? | thc math anfete: Sus an waits ns; -. ud. 
, der, the firſt thing to be done ie, to find by the rule of | Wben a religious cannon ſupport the zuſterities-of Hi 
f three what intereſt 10001. will give in 2 years; andthen, rule, he ſues for a diſpenſation D 
0 Wide fame rule, what it will give in 12 years. Rutz, in the Canon Law. The RULs; df verifiili: o- 
* This, alſo, is conſidered by the writers, &c. of arithme- : | 2 x 


f , 4 A; 11a, of probable notice, in the Romiſh' church, renders 
tic, as a particular rule, but without any neceſſity; a dou- | 4 —— y a hol Agate n rr; 
ble operation ſolving it better 3 as in this — "| all proviftons to a benofice, vacant by death, nuf; if ir 
wes | n 10 appear, that, from the day of the deceaſe, to the day of 
300l. — 1000. — 300. int. 7 of the proviſions, or to the day when the cbd- 


„ . | rier arrives from Rome, there has not been time ſuffi- 
— | eient far regular notice of the perſor's deceaſe to be con- 

„ 3,99) ooſoo(100 int. _ veyed to the pope. © 07 OE 
A Y mma — 12. "EF | Proviſions are even null, if it be proved the courier ſet 
1 out before the perſon was deceaſed. This rl is ſtrictly 
———_— ; obſerved in France; in other countries the -pope finds 

2)1200(600. int. frequent ocG@ſions'to diſpenſe with it. 9 
| | _ XLE 

5 9 ä 
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pope, diſpatched on reſignations in 3 


Ru x de publicandis. 
within ſix months; or, if he have it from the ordinary 


Ru Es of court, in Law, are certain orders made, from 


bound to obſerve, in order to avoid confuſion; and both 
the plaintiff and defendant are at their peril alſo bound 
to pay obedience to rules made in court relating to the 


rule. On the breach and contempt of a rule of court an 
attachment lies; but it is not granted for diſobedience to 
a rule when the party has not been geg ſerved; 


ing's bench, or Fleet priſons, to go at large about their | 


RuLEs, clerk of the, See CLERK. | 
RULER, parallel. See PARALLEL ruler. lk 
RUM, a ſpecies of brandy, or vinous fpirit, drawn by di- 
* _ Pillation from ſugar-canes. FORE | | 


method of making rum is this: 5 
When a ſufficient ſtock of the materiak is got together, 
in the com- 
mon method, though the fermentation is always carried 


ULE of twenty days, regula wiginti dierum. By this rule, | 
if an eccleſiaſtic reſign his benefice, to make the reſig- 
nation valid, the reſigner muſt ſurvive its admiſſion in 


trained it to the latter; whence it is commonly called 


in the ordinary courſe; and that if a rule 


Americans. 


rectified, it would grow mellow much ſooner, and woul 


common uſe of making punch, it would likewiſe ſerve 
| » 7 * ; | 


RUM 


the court of Rome twenty days.. If he die before the 
expiration of the twenty days, the reſignation is void, 
and the benefice becomes vacant by death. _. 

This rule does not hold of the proviſions of ordinary col- 
lators; nor of ſimple and pure reſignations into ks hands 
of the ordinary; but only in cafe of proviſions of the 


This rule — extended to ſuch as reſigned in time 
of health, as well as of ſickneſs. Pope Boniface re- 


regula de infirmis reſignantibus. | 

5 this rule the reſignee of a bene- 
fice, if he have a proviſion from the court of Rome, is 
obliged to ,publiſh the reſignation, and take poſſeſſion 


collator, within one month. Otherwiſe, if the reſigner 
die, the reſignation becomes null. 


time to time, in the courts of law, which attornies are 


cauſe depending between them. It is to be obſerved, that 
no court will make a rule for any thing that may be done 
| be made 
grounded upon an afhdavit, the other fide may move the 
court againſt it, in order to vacate the ſame, and there- 
upon ſhall bring into court a copy of the affidavit and 


nor for diſobeying a rule made by a judge in his cham- 
ber, which is not of force to ground a motion upon, un- 
leſs the ſame be entered. A rule of court is granted every 
day the courts of Weſtminſter fit, to priſoners of the 


private affairs. 


The word rum is the name it bears among the native 


Rum is very hot and inflammable, and is in the ſame uſe 


among the natives of the ſugar-countries, as brandy 
among the French. CO | | 
Rum differs ſrom what we ſimply call ſugar-ſpirit, in 
that it contains more of the natural flavour or eſſential | 


oil of the ſugar-cane ; a great deal of raw juice and parts 


of the cane itſelf being often fermented in the liquor, or | 
ſolution of which the rum is prepared. 


The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the large quantity of fat uſed in boiling the 


ſugar ; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, will uſually give | 
{tinking flavour to the ſpirit, in our diſtillations of the | 
ſugar liquor, or waſh, from our refining ſugar-houſes ; | 


but this is nothing like the flavour of the rum, which is 
really the effect of the natural flavour of the cane. The 


they add water to them, and ferment th 


on very ſlowly at firſt ; becauſe, at the beginning of the 


ſeaſon for making rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt, or 
ſome other ferment, to make it work; but by degrees, 


after this, they procure a ſufficient quantity of the fer- 


ment, which riſes up as a head to the liquor in the ope- 
zation, and thus they are able afterwards to ferment and | 
make their rum with a great deal of expedition, and in | 


large quantities. 


When the waſh is fully fermented, or to a due degree of | 
acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the common way, | 


and the ſpirit is made up proof; though ſometimes it is 
reduced to a much greater ſtrength, nearly approaching 
to that of alcohol or ſpirit of wine, and is then called 


double-diſtilled rum. It might be eaſy to rectify the ſpi- | 


rit, and bring it to much greater purity than we uſually 
find it to be of; for it brings over in the diſtillation a 
very large quantity'of the oil; and this is often ſo diſ- 


_- agreeable, that the rum muſt be ſuffered to lie by a lou | 
1 


time to mellow before it can be uſed; whereas, if we 


have a much leſs potent flavour. > 


Ihe beſt ſtate to keep rum in both for exportation, and 
other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol, or rectified ſpi- 
Fit. In this manner it would be tranſported in one half 


the bulk it uſually is, and might be let down to the com- 
mon proof ſtrength with water when neceſſary. For the 


RUM 


much better in the ſtate” of alcohol; as the taſte would 
be cleaner, and the ſtrength might always be regulated 
to a much greater exactneſs than in the ordinary way, 
The only uſe to which it would not fo well ſerve in thi; 
ſtate, would be the common practice of adulteraticy 
among our diſtillers; for when they want to mix a large 
ortion of cheaper ſpirit with the rum, their buſineſs is to 
have it of the proof-ſtrength, and as full of the flavour. 
ing oil as they can, that it may drown the flavour of the 
ſpirits they mix with it, and extend its own. If the hy. 
ſineſs of rectifying rum was more nicely managed, it 
ſeems a very praCticable ſcheme to throw out ſo much of 
the oil, as to have it in the fine light ſtate of a clear ſpi- 
rit, but lightly impregnated with it; in this caſe it 
would very nearly reſemble arrac, as is proved by the 
mixing a *. ſmall quantity of it with a taſteleſs pirit, 
in which caſe the whole bears a very near reſemblance 
to arrac in flavour. | 
Rum is uſually very much adiilterated in England : fome 
are ſo barefaced as to do it with malt-ſpirit ; but when 
it is done with molaſſes-ſpirit, the taſtes of both are ſo 
nearly allied, that it is not eaſily diſcovered. The beſt 
method of judging of it is by ſetting fire to a little of 
it; and, when it has burnt away all the inflammable part, 
examining the phlegm both by the taſte and ſmell... 
- Shaw's Eflay on Diſtillery. | 
For the duty, &c. on Rum, ſee Foreign SPIRITS. 
RUMB, Ru u, or Ru us, in Navigation. See Runs, 
Rv M B- line, or loxodromia. See RHU MB-/ine. . 
RUMEN, the firit ſtomach of animals which chew the 
cud, and which are hence called ruminants. 
'The food is tranſmitted into the rumen without any other 
- alteration in the mouth, than being a littje rolled and 
wrapped up together. | | 
The rumen, or paunch, is much the largeſt of all the 
ſtomachs, as being to contain both the drink, and the ' 
whole crude maſs of aliment, which there lie and ma- 
cerate together, to be thence remitted to the mouth, to 
be re-chewed and comminuted, in order to their farther 
digeſtion in the other ventricles. See ABoMasus. 
In the rumen, or firſt ventricle, of camels, are found 
divers ſacculi, which contain a conſiderable quantity of 
water; an admirable contrivance for the neceſſities of 
that animal, which, living in dry countries, and feeding 
on dry hard food, would be in danger of periſhing, but 
for thoſe reſervoirs of liquor. 5 2 
RUMEX, in Botany. See Dock. . 
RUMI, in the Materia Miedlica, a name given by Avicenna 
and Serapio to maſtic of the finer kind. They diſtin- 
guiſhed is 2 into two ſorts; the one called by this 
name rumi, which was white and pure; the other called 
cupti, which was foul and blackiſh; the former came 
from the iſland of Chios, the latter from ſome parts of 


Agypt- 5 | | 
RUMIN ANT, ruminans, in Natural Hiſtory, an animal 
which chews over-again what it has eat before: this is 
popularly called chewing the cud. 
Joah. Con. Peyer has an exprefs treatiſe De Ruminanti- 
bus & Ruminalione; where he ſhews, that there are ſome 
animals which do really ruminate ; ſuch are oxen, ſheep, 
deer, goats, camels, hares, and ſquirrels z whereas others 
only appear to ruminate, which he calls ruminantia ſu- 
ria; of which number are moles, crickets, bees, beetles, 
crabs, mullets, and ſeveral other fiſhes. | 
This latter claſs, he adds, have their ſtomachs compoſed 
of muſcular fibres; by means whereof the food is ground 
up and down, much as in real ruminants. _ 
| Ruminants, Mr. Ray obſerves, are all quadrupeta], 
hairy, and viviparous ; ſome with hollow and perpetual 
horns, others with deciduous ones. See QgADRV- 
PEDS. 5 a e 
The horned ruminants have all four ſtomachs, appfe- 
priated to the office; viz. 1. The oa weſzan of Ariſto- 
tle, the rumen, venter magnus, or what we call the 
paunch, or inward, which receives the meat flightiy 
chewed, retains it awhile, and then delivers it back ag 
into the mouth, which is what we call the cud, to be fe. 
_ chewed. 2. The KexpuPaNgy or reticulum, which we e 
the honeycomb, from its internal coat being divided ino 
cells like honeycombs. 3. The «xv, which Mr. Raj 
thinks hath been wrongly tranſlated omaſus, ang which he 
chooſes to call the echinus : this being diſfcult to cc 
our people throw it away, and call it the manifo/d. 4 
The evvrgoy of Ariſtotle, by Gaza called the abanaſi 
and, among us, the maw. | re 
Again, all the horned ruminant animals want the dent! 
primores, or broad teeth in the upper jaw; and they tt 
ford that hard kind of fat called ſuet, ſebum, $£@9) wt 
is firmer, and leſs liquifiable in them, than the adeps 
other animals. | 


RUMINATION, vuminatio, an action peculiar to 2 yo 
of animals called ruminants, whereby they returs, - 


about a hour and a half: and if he go to bed preſently 


RUMMACGCE, probably derived from the Saxon raum, room, 


land, may act according to the laws and cuſtoms of 


RUMP VF a bird. See URopIGIUM. © _ a 
RUMPHIA, in Botany, the name of a plant which makes a 
diſtint genus of the triandria monogynia claſs : the 


and of the ſame length wit 


is a whole nut of an oval figure, containing three cells; 


And yet a ſhip with a large and good cloſes. math 


RUNCARLA, in our 


the Lat 


RUNCA 


7 


7 | ö ——— * 


„ de late formerly fwalloed; to be chewed over- 
1 rendered ere fit for chyle, by this ſecond 
*% 


ori din in the mouth. . 1 7 2 * 
erer dennen rumination, à natural motion of the ſto- 
hr mouth, and other parts; by means of which, the 


food eaten at firſt, haſtily, is returned back again to the 


mouth; where it is re-chewed, and ſwallowed a ſecond 
time 3 and that much to the benefit of the animal. 


Burnet, in his Thefaur. Med. gives ſeveral inſtances of 


men that ruminated, from Salmuth, Rhodius, &c. Dr. 
glare, in the Philof. T ranſ. Ne 193, gives us a freſher 
inſtance in one of our own countrymen, living at 
Briſtol. His account, as it is curious, and may let us 
{ce a little how it fares with ruminating animals, we ſhall 
here add. 8 | 5: oh 8 

« He begins to chew his meat over again within a quar- 
ter of an hour after meals, it he drink with it; if not, 
ſomewhat later. His chewing after a full meal laſts 


after meals, he cannot ſleep till the uſual time of chew- 
ing be over. The victuals, upon the return, taſte ſome- 
what more pleaſant than at the firſt. Bread, meat, 
heeſe, and drink, return much of ſuch colours as they 


would be of, were they mixed together in a mortar. | 
_ Liquids, as ſpoon- meat, return to his mouth in the ſame 


ner as dry and ſolid food. The victuals ſeem to him 
2 heavy Jill they have paſſed the ſecond chewing ; 
aſter that they paſs clean away. If he eat variety of 
things, that which paſſes down firſt, comes up again 
firſt. If the ruminating faculty chance to leave him, 
it ſignifics ſickneſs ; and it is never well with him till it 


returns. He is about twenty years of age, and was al-| 


ways thus ſince he. can remember. His father does the 
like, ſometimes z but only in {mall quantities. 


or ſpace, in the Se: Language, ſignifies to clear a ſhip's 


hold, or to remove goods or luggage from one place to | 


another. 


RUMNEYorRoMNEyY HA, a tract of land, in the county | 


of Kent, containing 24000 acres, governed by certain 


ancient and equitable laws of ſewers, compoſed by | 
Henry de Bathe, a venerable judge in the reign of king“ 
Henry III. who granted a charter to this diſtrict, im- 

powering twenty-four men, thereunto choſen, to make 
_ diftrefſes equally upon all thoſe which have lands and | 


tenements in the ſaid marſh, to repair the walls and 


water-gates of the ſame, againſt the dangers of the ſea. | 


The commiſſioners of $sEWERS, in other parts of Eng- 


Rumney niar/h, or otherwiſe, at their own diſcretion 
ſubject to the diſcretionary reviſion of the court of king's 
benen. | 


RUMOUR, in Law. Spreading falſe rumours 18 criminal, | 


and puniſhable at common law. _ | 


characters of which are, that the cup is a one-leaved 


perianthium, divided by three notches at the extremity, | 
and is placed erect, and is plain; the flower is com- 
poſed of three petals, which are all oblong, obtuſe, and 


equal in ſize; the ſtamina are three pointed filaments of 
the length of the flower; the antheræ are very ſmall; 
the piſtil has a roundiſh germen; the ſtyle is pointed, 

f the ſtamina z and the ſtigma 
is three-cornered. The fruit is a ſkinny drupe of a tur- 
binated form, and furrowed in three places. The ſeed | 


the nuts in each of theſe are three-cornered in ſhape. 


RUN ef a Hi, fo much of her hull as is always under | 
water ; growing thinner and lanker by degrees, irom the | 
floor-timber to the ſtern- poſts. . 


This is alſo. called the His 2a aftward. 


A ſhip is ſaid to have a good run, when it is long, and 
the water paſſes eaſily to her rudder, her tuck not lying | 


too low, Which is of great importance to her ſailing. 
If the water do not come ſtrongly to her rudder, by rea- 
ſon of her being built too broad below, ſhe cannot ſteer 


well; and a ſhip that cannot fteer well, cannot keep a 


good wind, nor will have any freſh way through the ſea, | 
but will always be falling to leeward. * ere EK 


awage, becauſe it is made narrow below. 


UN, in the Wha 1 To run a horſe is to put him to his 


utmoſt ſpeed. 


| Some uſe the word running for any kind 
of gallop, f ' renne 


old writers, ſignifies, land full of 


1 Inſt. 5. The word comes from 


brambles and briars. 
in runca, a weed. 


- 
. 


Expreſs the clearing away the weeds from among the 
Ke. pa ter fon plants. e 


ventor of the Runic character: but Olaus Wormius fhews 


character. 


r I that Odin introduced the Runic characters into the 
ION, a term uſed in the Ancient Huſbandry to | 


Ns 310. ; 1 


. 
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| They uſed, when the corn or other plants were an inch 
or two high, to draw a ſort of rake or harrow over the 
ground indiſeriminately over the corn and weeds, and | 
when this was done a perſon followed over all the field, = 
and picked up all the weeds with the hand; the treading i 
down the young corn, however, by this perſon's fect, 
and the injury done to it by the rake, were ſo great, 
that the crop always ſuffered greatly by .it ; and many 
of the Romans choſe to omit the uſe of the rake or har- 
row, as a thing that did as much injury to the corn as 
to the weeds, and contented themſelves with the ſending ; 
a perſon to pick up the weeds without it. | | 
This was a fort of firſt hint to the horſehoeing huſbandry 
of the moderns, though ſo injudiciouſly managed, that 
it was of very little, if any uſe, in this its infancy.— 
But had theſe farmers been inſtructed to ſow their corn 
in rows, and then to ufe the rake or harrow, as we do 
the hoe, only between thoſe rows, they would then have 
had all the-advantage of deſtroying weeds by it, and of 
ſtirring the earth, and no injury would have been done 
to the crop. Sec HUSBANDRY. W 3 
RUNDLES, or RouNDLESs, in Heraldty, the ſame as balls 
or PELLETS. | GAS 2 
RUNDLET, RoxLzET, or RouxpD ITT, a ſmall veſſel, 
containing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from three 
to twenty gallons. | | ; 


RUNGS, in a ſhip, the ſame with the floor or ground- 
timbers, being the timbers which conſtitute her floor, 1 
and are bolted to the keel, whoſe ends are called rung-  - s 


heads ; and more properly floor-heads. | TY | | f 
RuNG-hcads, in a ſhip, are made a little bending to di- 
rect the ſweep or mold of the Futtochs, and naval timbers : 
for here the lines, which make the compaſs and bearing 
of a ſhip, do begin. 3 | : 5 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters of the 
ancient Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. 25 
The word rune, according to Mallet, is derived from a 
word in the ancient Gothic language, ſignifying to cut: 
but Wormius, with greater probability, derives rune 
from either n, a furrow, or ren, a gutter or channel. 
As theſe characters were firſt cut in wood or ftone, the 
reſemblance to a furrow, or channel, would eafily ſug- 
geſt the appellation. _ ; OR | 
Some have been of opinion, that Gulphilas, or Ulphilas, 
a Gothic biſhop, about the year 370, was the firſt in- 
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at large, that Ulphilas could only be the firſt who taught 
it to foreigners z for that the Rune, or characters them- 
ſelves, were older than he. „ . 
In reality, Ulphilas, according to other authors, was ſo 
far even from teaching the character, that he invented Wi 
an alphabet of his own, on purpoſe to put the Runie _ 
characters, which had been made ſubſervient to the ſu- 
perſtitions of heatheniſm, out of uſe. See Gornlic 
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Many learned writers have adopted the opinion, firſt 
ſuggeſted by Dr. Hickes, that the Runic character was 
borrowed from the Roman: and they farther maintain, 
that it was not known in the North before the introdue- 
tion of Chriſtianity. If it were allowed, that the Runic 
charaCters are borrowed. irom the Roman alphabet, it by 
no means follows that the Scandinavians had waitcd for 
the ſecret till the introduction of Chriſtianity among 
them: but it is juſtly obſerved, by Wormius, that they 
are as eaſily reducible to the Greek and Hebrew alphabets 
as to the Roman. An evident proof that the Runic 
were not derived from, the Roman letters reſults, not | 
only from their form, which has ſcarce any, reſemblance 3 1 
to theſe, but from their number (being but 16), and | = 
their order and names, which have nothing in common 
with the Roman, Greek, or Gothic characters of Ul- 
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the Runic characters a very remote antiquity, and in attri- 
buting the invention of them toO DIN himſelf, whom their 
poets expreſsly call the inventor of the Runes. Beſides, 
inſtances occur of princes and Pagan heroes, who made 
uſe of this character, in an age long before Chriſtianity 
had penetrated into the North. 7 nag a 
In Blekingia, a province of Sweden, there is a road cut 
through; a rock, on which are various Ryxzc characters, 
ſaid to have been engraved there by king Harold Hylde- 
tand, in honour of his father; an king Harold is ſaid 
to have aſcended the throne about the beginning of the 
ſeventh century. It is, therefore, extremely probable 


and ee of che North univerſally agree in aſſigning to | 


North, intending by. the. introduction of letters and 
writing .to acquire reſpect from the rude uncivilized in- 
habitants 'of Scandinavia; who would be ready enoug 
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+ conceive that there was ſomething divine or magical | 


in them. Accordingly we find that they were actually 


employed for the pretended' purpoſe of working pro- 


= a 

T ie Runic characters were diſtinguiſhed into various 
kinds. The noxious, or bitter Runes were employed to 
bring various evils on their enemies; the favourable 


_ averted misfortunes z the vidorious produced conqueſt to 


thoſe who uſed them; the medicinal were inſcribed on 
the leaves of trees for healing; others ſerved to diſpel 


mclancholy thoughts, to prevent ſhipwreck, as antidotes 


againſt poiſon, as preſervatives againſt the reſentment of 
their enemies, and in order to render a miſtreſs favour- 


able. 'Thefe various kinds diF-red only in the cere- 


monies obſerved in writing them, in the materials on 
which they were written, in the place where they were 
expoſed, in the manner in which the lines were drawn, 
8 in the form of a circle, a ſerpent, or a triangle, 
Kc. 

The Runic characters were alſo employed for more ra- 
tional purpoſes: for writing epiſtles and epitaphs, and 
for various kinds of inſcriptions, which, the older they 
are, ſo much the better are they engraven. They are 
rarely written from the right hand to the left; but it is 
not uncommon to meet with the line running from the 
top to the bottom, after the manner of the Chineſe 
and other Indian nations; or from the top to the bot- 
tom, and then turning round to the left, and ſo up 
again to the place it begins at; or elſe ſrpm the left to 
the right, and ſo back to the left again, which was the 
manner of the early Greeks. The greater part of the 


ancient monuments, written in the Runic character, | 


which are ſtill preſerved, are inſcriptions diſperſed here 


pieces of rock. They are alſo found in churches, and 


| ſometimes in other buildings. 


In the'tenth and eleventh centuries the Runic gave way 


to the Roman character; till at length the miſſionaries 
- ſucceeded in totally aboliſhing them, as tending to retain 


the people in their ancient ſuperſtitions. They are, 


however, {till retained among the mountaineers of one 
province in Sweden. Mallet's Northern Ant. vol. i. 
p- 359, &c. ES . = 
It is ſuppoſed they were called Runic as being myſterious 
and ſcientifical, like the Egyptian hieroglyphics. See 
Wormius de Literatura Runica; and Hickes's Theſaurus 
of the ancient Northern Languages. 8 | 
There are ſome Runic medals in the cloſets of the cu- 


rious; and ſome modern Daniſh and Engliſh medals, 


the inſcriptions whereof are Latin, and the character 
RNunic. | | | 


There is extant a coin of king Offa with a Runic in- 


brethren. | | 

There are alſo Runic inſcriptions in this iſland; one in 
Cumberland, and another in Scotland. See Hickes's 
Theſ. Ling. Sept. : N 
In ſeveral parts of Sweden, ſtones may be met with, 
which were formerly ſet up as obeliſłs in memory of the 
dead; and theſe monuments are marked with the an- 


racters. In ſome places the characters vary from the 


| Runic, particularly in free-ſtones found in Helſingland, 

of which Mr. Celſius has given us a defcription, with 
an explanation. See Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 445. ſect. 3. 

From theſe Helſingland inſcriptions an alphabet of ſix- 
teen letters may be derived, which is very ſingular. In 
other alphabets different ſounds are generally denoted by 


and there in the fields, and cut out on large ſtones or | 


ſcription, which ſeems to ſhew that this character bad 
been uſed by the Saxons as well as their Scandinavian | 


cient northern letters called Runor, or the Runic cha- 


different figures ; but here the ſame character, accord- | 


at the firſt ſight from the Runic, may eaſily be derived 


from them; or, vice verſa, the Runic may be derived | 


from the Hel/ingic, if theſe be ſuppoſed the moſt ancient. 


or its addition in the latter, brings the two charaCters to 
a near reſemblance. Hs 


| The inſcription, which Mr. Celſius conſiders, was pub- 
liſhed in Monſ. de la ae Travels, but erroneouſly. | 
Rui aß, were a kind o 


calendars or compendious 
almanacs, uſed in the North, marked out by lines upon 
ſhort pieces of board, or ſmooth ſticks ; ſome of which 


bear the appearance of great antiquity. They were | 
called, in the North, rim-/tocks and prim-ſaffs and ex- 
| hibited, by different lines or marks, the faſts and feſti- | 
vals, the golden number, Dominical letter, epact, &c. 

Dr. Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, p. 418, &c. de- 
ſcribes one of theſe inſtruments, under the name of a 


clog, and illuſtrates the conſtruction of it by a figure, — 


ing to the diverſity of its place and altitude between | 
two parallels, denotes different ſounds. | 
But theſe characters, however different they may appear 


The ſubtraction of a perpendicular line in the firlt caſe, | 


"He obſerves, that this kind of almanac is a remain of | 


 - 


the Daniſh government, and chat it was fill in gy, 
amongſt the meaner ſort of people. Thoſe which he 
met with in Staffordſhire had only the prime and the 
immoveable feaſts upon them; whereas others of a more 
wing kind, preſerved in the cabinets of the curious 
ave likewiſe the Dominical letters. And of thoſe im. 
perfect ones there were two kinds: ſome public, of: 
larger ſize, which were commonly hung at one end of 
the mantle-tree of the chimney, for the uſe of dle 
whole family, as Wormius informs us they diſpoſed of 
them in Denmark; and others private, of a ſmaller $2. 
which they carried in their pockets. This chronologici 
inſtrument is ſometimes, by an evident corruption 
called run/tock. a 
RUNNER, in the Sa Language, a rope belonging to the 
garnet, and to the two bolt-tackles. It is reeved in x 
ſingle block ſeized to the end of a pennant, and has t 
one end a nooſe to hitch into any thing, and at the 
other end a double block, into which is reeved the fall 
of the tackle, or the garnet; by which means it py. 
chaſes more than the tackle or garnet could allow. Ste 
Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 39. 73. 82. 110. | 
To overhale the runner is to pull down the hooked end 
and hitch it into the fling. : ü 
RUNNET, or RENNET, an acid juice, found in the ſto- 
machs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, and 
are killed before the digeſtion be perfected. _ 
It alſo ſignifies the liquor made by ſteeping the ſtomach 
of a calf in hot water. | | 
It is this runnet that is chiefly uſed to curdle or turn 
milk for cheeſe. 35 985 
Its proper place is the abomaſus. The like matter is alſo 
' ſaid to be bond in goats and hares. 3 
The longer the runnet is kept, the better it is. Though 
it readily coagulates milk; yet, if put into it when a. 
ready coagulated, it diſſolves it. V 
If ſalt be put in the milk before the runnct be applied, it 
prevents its coagulation; but if the ſalt be put in after- 
wards, it hardens the coagulum. _ | 
Ariſtotle will have the runnet to be the proper ſubſtance 
of the milk; but he is miſtaken when he fays it is found 
in all animals which give milk, eſpecially in all rumi- 
nants. _ | 9 8 
RUNNING, in Antiquity, made one of the exerciſes per- 
formed in the PENTATHLON, or quinquertium. Sce 
This exerciſe was in ſo great eſteem among the ancient 
Greeks, that ſuch as prepared themſelves for it, thought 
it worth their while to burn, or parch their Bees, be 
cauſe it was believed to be a hindrance to them. 
Indeed, all thoſe exerciſes, that conduced to fit men for 
War, were more eſpecially valued ; and that ſwiftneſs 
was eſteemed ſuch in an eminent degree, appears from 
Homer's giving his hero the epithet of wodas oxug Axe 
AEVG, 3 . | 
RUNNING of the eyes, in infants. See INFANT. 
RunNING-fights, at ſea. Sec FicyTs. 
RunniNG-fire, See FiRE. „ 
RUNNING out a warp, in Sea Language, the act of carry» 
ing the end of a rope out from the ſhip in a boat, and 
faſtening it to ſome diſtant place, to remove the ſhip 
towards the ſaid place, or keep her ſteady while her an- 
chors are liſted, & c. | TE joy 
RUuNNING-r/gging denotes all that part of a ſhip's rigging 
which paſſes through the blocks, to dilate, contract, or 
traverſe the fails. N 


a= 


RUNNING the gauntlet, in Military Language. See GanT- 


Lor. | 
RUNNING of 42 a clandeſtine landing of goods, with- 

out paying the legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame.— 

See OMUGGLING. | | 
RUuNNING-/addle See SADDLE. 


RunninG-thru/h, or fru/h, in Farriery, denotes an im- 


poſthume, that ſomctimes gathers in a horſe's frog; ot a 
ſcabby and ulcerous diſpoſition which ſometimes cauſes 
it to fall off. When this diſcharge is natural, the fect 
ſhould be kept merely clean. When an impoſthume appear, 
the ſafeſt courſe is to pare out the hard part of the frog, 
or that which appears rotten, and to waſh the bottom 
of the foot three times a day with old chamber-ley— 
But if a horſe has been neglected, and there be a ſtrong 
flux to the part, it will be neceſſary, in order to prevent 
its degenerating into a canker, to 2. the thruſh with 
the following lotion, laying over the ulcer a little tov 
dipped in the ſame, and uſing the purges and diuretic 
recommended in the GREASE. Take ſpirit of wine apd 
' vinegar, of each two ounces; tincture of myrrh aud 
aloes, one ounce z Agyptiacum, half an ounce and mix 
them together. Bartlet. ee 
RUNOR. See Runic: | 2 | 
RUNT, the name uſed, with the diſtinction of places, ſu 


ſeveral ſpecies vf pigeons. Theſe are the Leghorn, the 
| Nie "RI Spauilhy 


Soaniſh, the Frieſland rune, &c. The celumba demeftica) more beautiful, when: the liquor, in which it is made, 
Born, Hiſpanies & Friſe, of Moore. 


| contains an exceſs of alkali, which does not prevent the 
The Leghorn Tu is a ſtately large pigeon, ſeven inches | ſalt from bein 


; g exactly neutral, aſter it has been well 
r better in the legs, cloſe feathered and faſt fleſhed, | drained. _ Sg . 
8 tremely broad breaſted, and very ſhort in the back. | The ſalt of Seignette has a ſaline taſte, moderately 
He carries his tail, when he walks, ſomewhat turned up | ſtrong, and difagreeable. It retains much water in its 
like a duck's; his neck is longer than any other pigeon's, > cryſtallization, 1s ſoluble in a leſs quantity of hot water 
and he carries it bending like a gooſe or {wan ; he is than of cold water, and becomes farinaceous in a dry 
ofe-headed, and his eye lies hollow iu his head, with air. 1 
A chin ſkin round it, like that of the Dutch tumbler z his This ſalt is uſed only in medicine ; being a good pur- 
beak is very ſhort for ſo large a bird, and has a ſmall | gative, when taken from an ounce to an ounce and a 
wattle on it, and the upper chap falls a little over. It] half. It is diffolved in pure water, or in ptiſans and 
is a very Valuable pigeon, but is tender and requires | mineral waters, to render them purgative. It is alſo 
due. ; a given in ſmall doſes of one or two drachms, as an al- 
The Spaniſh rant is the longeſt bodied of all the pigeons; | terative, aperitive, and corrector of other purgatives. 
it is ſhort legged, and looſe feathered, and does not walk | But, upon the whole, it does not differ much from or- 
ſo upright as the Leghorn runt. Theſe are of a great dinary ſoluble tartar. Chem. Dict. 
variety of colours, but are apt to have accidents in fit- | RUPERTs drops, lacrymæ Batavice, a ſort of glaſs drops 
ting, from their fitting too heavy, and often breaking | with long and flender tails, which burſt to pieces, on 


their eggs. | 5 the breaking off thoſe tails in any parts, ſaid to have 
The Friefland-runt is a large pigeon, and has all its fea-| been invented b 


| 1 y prince Rupert, and therefore called 
thers reyerted, or looking as if placed the wrong way. after his name. p : 5 
The Roman runt is a pigeon of the ſame general make 
with the common kind, but ſo large and heavy that it 
an hardly fly. | | 
N is middle ſized, and is feather- footed, 
and that to ſuch a degree ſometimes, as to look as if 
there were wings upon the feet ; the feathers of theſe 
are ſometimes four or five inches long, and often pull | 
the eggs and young out of the neſts. Lt, 5 
The common vunt is the common blue pigeon, kept for | 
the table, and known to every body. Moore's Columb. | 
dons is alſo a name given to Canary-birds, when three | the metal out of the pot upon the end of an iron rod, 
years old. See CanaRY-bird. | | 


1 2 and immediately let it drop into cold water, and there 
Rx is likewiſe a name given to the ſmall black cattle | lie till it is cold. If the metal be too hot when it is 


brought out of Wales and Scotland. | 225 dropped into the water, the buſineſs dogs not ſucceed, 
RUPEE, Rovueia, or Rovyrias, a coin very current in] but the drop froſts and cracks all over, and falls to 
- the territories of the Great Mogul, and in ſeveral other | picces in the water, and every one that does not crack 
parts of the Eaft Indies... See Coin. NY in the water, but lies in it whole till it is quite cool, is 
Rupectate ſtruck both of gold and filver, and both the] ſure to be good. There is great nicety in the hitting a 
one and the other have their diminutions, as ha/f-rupces, due degree of heat in the metal, and the workmen wh 
quarter-rupces, e. | OW | beſt know their buſineſs cannot promiſe before hand 
which ſhall ſucceed, but often two fail for one that hits 
right. Some of them froſt over the ſurface without 
falling to pieces, and others break into pieces before the 
red heat is quite over, and that with a ſmall noiſe ; others 
break ſoon after the red heat is over and make a great 
noiſe, and ſome neither break nor crack till they feem 
to be quite cold; and others hold together while they 


are in the water, but fly to pieces with a ſmart noiſe 
quality, and the place where it is coined. A general] when they are taken out of it; ſome do this on the in- 


obſervation is, that the rupces are always current for] ſtant, others an hour or two after, and others will keep 
more at the place where they are ſtruck, than elſewhere ;| ſeveral days, nay weeks, and at laſt fall to pieces with- 
and the new rupees for more than the old ones. The] out being touched. 1 8 ak 
reaſon of this laſt difference is, that the Indians, being | Theſe drops, thus formed, are ſo hard, that they wilt 
very fond of ſilver, to ſave it, uſe, as ſoon as they have bear ſmart blows of a hammer without breaking; and 
got a few rupees together, to hide them under-ground. | yet if you grind the ſurface, or break off the tip of the 
To prevent which inconvenience, tending to drain the tail, they will ſhatter, with a loud report, into pcwder; 
| Rate of current monies, the princes and rajas ſtrike new | and in an exhauſted receiver, with greater impetuoſity 


rupees every year, {till augmenting the value thereof, than in the open air, and into a finer powder, exhibit- 
without any augmentation of the weight. | | 


| ing light, when the experiment is made in the dark, 

Beſides this difference of new and old rupees, the Indians | But if the drops are ground with powder of emery and 
make three other claſſes, the firſt called rupees ſiceas, oil, or annealed by the fire, they will efcape breaking. 
which at Bengal are worth 2s. 11d ſterling ; the ſecond, | This ſurpriſing phenomenon is ſuppofed to ariſe from 
rupees of Surat, worth 25s. 6d. ſterling ; the third rypees| hence; that while the glaſs is in fuſion, or in a melted 
| of Madras, worth 25. 5d. ſterling. All which is to be] ſtate, the particles of it are in a ſtate of repulſion ; but 
- underſtood of the new rupeen. being dropped into cold water, it ſo condenſes the par- 
As to the old ones, thoſe of Madras are only current | ticles in the external parts of their ſuperficies, that they 
at 15. 11d. ſterling z thoſe of Surat at 25s. and the ſiceas] are thereby reduced within the power of each other's 
at 25. 4d. Yet in other places the order and prices | attraction, and by that means they form a ſort of hard 
vary. At Surat, thoſe ſtruck there have the firft place, | caſe, which keeps confined the before inentoned par- 
the ſiceas the ſecond, and thoſe of Madras the third. ticles in their repulſive ſtate ; but when this outer caſe 
Along the coaſt of Coromandel, the Madras has the] is broke by the breaking off the tail of the drop, the 
firſt place, the ſiceas the ſecond, &c. ws | ſaid confined particles have then liberty to exert their 
RUPELLENSIS ſal, Rechelle ſalt, in Chemiſtry, a name] force, which they do by burſting the body of the drop, 

1 


The hiſtory of theſe drops is this: they were firſt 
brought into England by prince Rupert, out of Ger- 
many, and ſhewn to king Charles II. who communicated 
them to the Royal Society, at Greſham College ; and a 
committee, appointed on this occaſion by the ſociety, 
gave the following account of them. They muſt be 
made of green-glaſs well refined, for till the metal, as 
the glaſs-men call it, is perfectly refined, they never 
ſuccced if made of it ; but always crack and break ſoon 
after they are dropped into the water. 


The beſt way of making them is to take up ſome of 


The gold rupee is worth 15. 64 ſterling. The ſilver ru-| 
pee is ſtruck in the Mogul's mints, with an inſcription 
of his name and titles, the year of his reign, and the 
place it was ſtruck at. It weighs from 7 dwt. 104 gr. to 

7 dwt. 11 gr. and has from 1 to 2 parts in 100 allay. 
100,000 is one LACK, 100 lacks are one crore, and 100 

- crores are one anib. „„ 2 
The value of the ſilver 1e is various, according to its 


* 


given to a peculiar falt, invented by M. Seignette, apo-| and reducing it to a very peculiar form of powder. See 
5 ecary, at Rochelle, and extolled as a very valuable] a paper on the phenomena and explication of theſe glaſs- 
medicine. Ea | drops, by Dr. Le Cat, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. xlvi. 
N e preparation of it was kept a great ſecret, till Meſſ.. p. 175, Kc. „ | 
[; 2 and Geoffroy diſcovered and publiſhed its com-| RUPICAPRA, in Zoolagy, a ſpecies of GoaT. See Ctr au 
t tion. | _ 4 0 G6. e N 

1 -0 prepare this ſalt, cryſtals of marine alkali are to be | RUPITANI, a name given to the Donatiſts. See Cane 
/ diſſolved in hot water, and into this liquor powdered | PIT. | | 

5 cream of tartar is to be thrown. When the efferveſcence | RUPPIA, in Botany, the name given by Linnzus to a 
d 4: ©, more cream of tartar is to be added, till the] genus of plants of the retranaria tetragynia claſs, called by 
b liquor is ſaturated; it is then to be filtered and eva 


icheli bucca ferrea. The characters are theſe : the 

rated ; aud very fine and large cryſtals may be obtained cup is compoſed of a ſubulated fpadix, ſtraight, and of 

by cold, each of which is the half of a polygonous | a very fimple ſtructure, which beeomes a little bent 

* cut in the direction of its axis. | when the fruit is ripe, and is doubly beſet with fructi- 

he cryſtallization of this ſalt, according to M. Baume, | fications ; there are no petals, nor any ſtamina, but a 

as of the vegetable ſalt, is much more eaſy and | number of kidney-ſhaped antherz placed on each ſide; 
7 | | 
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RURAL, or Rus r 1c, formed of rus, ruris, country, ſome- 


RUSH, juncus, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 


6. . 
Rs, Har Harb 


the piſtils are ſeveral ſlender capillary ſtyles, each bear- | 
ing an oval germen, with a ſimple ſtigma; the fruit is 
an oval, pointed, thin capſule, or cortex, placed on the 
ſtyle, which becomes elongated 3 there are as many of 
theſe as there were piſtils on the plant, and each con- 
tains one roundiſh ſeed. There is only one ſpecies. ' 
RUPTURE, in Medicine, called alſo hernia, and . 
burſtenneſs, is when the rim, thin film, or caul, whic 
holds up the inteſtines, is broken, or over-itrained, or 
. ſtretched, ſo as that the guts fall down either into the 
+ groin, ſcrotum, or elſewhere. See HERNIA. 
According as the rupture happens in the . abdomen, or 
inguen, or ſcrotum, it is called exomphalus, hernia in- 
guinalis, or hernia ſeroti. | 
RuPTURE wort, herniaria, in Botany, a genus of the per- 
tandria digyniaclaſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
hath a coloured empalement of one leaf, cut into five 
parts, which ſpread. open; it hath five ſmall ſtamina, 
ſituated in the diviſions of the empalement, and five 
others which are barren, placed alternately between 
them; in the centre is an oval germen, which afterward 
turns to a ſmall capſule, incloſed in the empalement, 
having one oval-pointed ſeed. There are four ſpecies. 
'This plant has been long celebrated for the virtues its 
name expreſſes in the curing of ruptures ; but though 
the modern practice does not ſeem to allow all thoſe 


virtues to it, yet there is another caſe in which a, Ger- 


man phyſician ſtrongly recommends it. It is in the 


_ diſorder of the eyes, which is brought on by reading or | 
writing by candle-light, or by examining nice objects, or | 


very fine work. This diſtemperature ſeems to be pro- 


perly a diminution of fight, without any apparent cauſe, | 


or viſible alteration in the eye, and is probably owing to 
a viſcid matter obſtructing the optic nerves, and pre- 
venting a ſupply of their proper fluid. The hernzar1a, | 
being a gentle and mild attenuant, comes in admirably 
for the relief of this diſorder. Gruhlman De novo Ca- 
liginis Remedio. | | | + 
'The author gives many inſtances of the ſucceſs of this 
remedy, and mentions two methods of giving it; the 
one in powder, and the other in tincture: the former 
way is preferred, and the method is to gather the herb 
in its prime, and powder it after it has been dried in 
the ſhade z then to ſprinkle the quantity of a ſcruple of 
this powder on the bread and butter uſed for breakfaſt. 


If this is not liked, the tincture is to be made with ſpi- | 


rit of wine, as ſtrong as the plant will make it, and 
forty drops are to be taken every morning and evening 
in any liquor. N 85 , 
The diſtemperature this is propoſed to cure is very com- 
mon, yet this is almoſt the only thing that has been 
preſcribed by way of remedy, and deſerves to be fairly 
tried. ens 


thing that relates to the country. 3 


RURAL dean, in the Ancient Church. See DEA Nx. [RUSSGANGENUM, in Natura! Hiflery, a name given 


RUSCUS, in Botany. See BUTCHER's broom. 


ynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has a chaff open- 


ing, with two valves, an empalement, with fix oblong | 


pointed leaves; the flower hath no petals, but the co- 
loured empalement is by ſome taken for petals; it hath 
fix ſhort hair ſtamina, and a three-cornered germen, 
which afterward becomes a three cornered capſule. with 
one cell, opening with three valves, incloſing roundiſh 
ſeeds. Linnæus enumerates nineteen ſpecies, and Mil- 
ler four: obſerving that there are many other ſpecies, | 


which grow naturally in England, and are very trouble- | 
' ſome weeds in many paſtures, ſo are not worthy of being | 


enumerated. 5 | 1 8 4 

The beſt method of deſtroying ru/hes is to fork them up 

clean by the roots in July, and after having let them lie 
| a fortnight or three weeks to dry, lay them in heaps and 
burn them gently, and the aſhes which theſe afford will | 


be tolerable manure for the land; but in order to pre- 


vent their growing again, and to make the paſture good, 
the land ſhould be drained, otherwiſe there will be no 
deſtroying them entirely; but after it is well drained, 
if the roots are annually drawn up, and the ground kept 
duly rolled, they may be ſubdued. Miller. gs 
RusH, flowering, or Mater GLADIOLE, butomus, in Bo- 
zany, a genus of the enneandria hexagynia claſs. Its cha- 


racters are theſe: the flowers grow in a ſingle 'umbel, | 


and have fix roundiſh concave petals, which are alter- 
nately ſmaller, aud nine awl-ſhaped ſtamina, fix of which 
ſurround the other; it hath fix oblong pointed germina, 
which become fix oblong pointed, capſules, having one 
cell filled with oblong ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies. 
This plant is ſaid to te of an aperient and deobſtruent 
quali wired . | 13017 1 57 
ering. See OCHEU-CHZERIA. 
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RusH, round, black-headed, mar/h, or bog. See Senge. 
df nes | | | | 
Rusn, ſweet, acorus, in Botany. This plant grows naty 
rally in deep ſtanding waters, ſo is rarely admitted in ; 
gardens; for it will not thrive on dry land ; but * 
roots are uſed in medicipe. ; N 
Whoever has an inclination to propagate it, ſhould pt 
cure ſome roots from the places where it grows "4 
rally, and plant them in ditches, or cloſe on the ſide 2 
ponds, where they will thrive and increaſe great! ir 
they are not diſturbed. ö 
The roots, which only are uſed, are hot and dry, open 
ing and attenuating, and good for the obſtructiong of 
the liver and ſpleen, provoke urine and the menſes 
help the colic, reſiſting putrefaction, are uſeful againſt 
peſtilential contagions and corrupt noxious air, are + 
ingredient in the theriaca and mithridate, and are ae 
wardly uſed in {ſweet bags and perfumes. Sce Acorns, 
Rvus1-grafs, ſcirpus, in Botany, a genus of the triang;;,; 
monogynia claſs. It characters arc, that it has a chaff 
imbricated glume, as a calyx, no corolla, and a ſingle 
unbearded feed. There are twenty-cight ſpecies. * 
RUSHES, petrified, What is uſually called by this name 
is a kind of foſſile coral. But we have in England, alſo 
another not uncommon ſubſtance, frequently called by 
the ſame name : this is an incruſtation of ſparry matter 
in the form of a ſtony cruſt on the outſides of real 
ruſhes; though in this caſe, it is no real petriſaction 
but only a covering of this ſtone-like matter, boy 
Incruſtations and petriſactions are uſually confounded 
together, and the generality of people do not attend to 
the diſtinction, which is, that in a real petrifaction, the 
ſtony matter penetrates the very ſubſtance of the body 
as is the caſe in the petrified wood of Ireland, and 
other places; whereas, in theſe incruſtations the ſub 
ſtance itfelf remains unaltered within, and its outer 
part alone is covered with the ſtony ſubſtance this is 
the caſe with what is called the petriſied moſs at Scar- 
borough, and in other parts of England, and this is 
the caſe in regard to what we call ſometimes petrified 
ruſhes. on | : 
RUSMA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the 
. eaſtern nations to the ſubſtance, called by the ancient 
| Greeks 80RY. It is properly an ore of vitriol, and is 
_ uſed as a depilatory, being mixed with lime. 
Mr. Boyle tells us, he made a fine powder of equal 
parts of ruſma and quick-lime, and letting them ſoak a 
little time in water, they became a ſoft paſte, which he 
ſpread on the part he would free from hair; and after 
letting this paſte lie on about three minutes he wiped 
it off with a wet cloth, and found the hair taken away 
by the roots, without any inconvenience to the part.— 
- Orpiment and quick-lime is uſed in Europe for a depila- 
tory. See HAIR. e „ 
RUSSET, a country word for a dark brown colour. 


by the people of the Eaſt Indies to a yellow and braſe- 
like foſſile ſubſtance, found in many places there; it 
reſembles the marcaſites, only that on trial it is found 
to contain very little ſulphur : it is probably an ore of 
- IK.) 4 | N 4 
RUSSIA company. See Company. _ | 
RUST of corn, or BLIGHT, in Huſbandry, the name given 
by our farmers to a diſeaſe in corn and other vegetables, 
in which their ſtalks and leaves ſeem burnt up, and ap- 
pear. df of MH. cob Eo OSS 
The ancients generally thought that it came from heaven, 
being ignorant of its true cauſe, which is want of nou- 
riſhment in the earth. Virgil gives this up as an incur- 
able diſtemper, and tells the farmer, that if his corn is 
blighted he mult live upon acorns, not ſuppofing that any 
_ remedy could be deviſed for ſuch a diftemper. Theſe 
| poop in general having no true knowledge of the theory 
of huſbandry, had recourſe to magic, and uſed whit 
they . ſpells and enchantments on all occaſions 
Cato, Varro, and even Columella, are full of theſe ridi- 
culous deyices.. A better knowledge in the real nature 
of hutbandry has taught us to underſtand this matter it 
a very different manner, and to apply more efficacious 
remedies to it. * | | 
Wheat. is blighted at ſeaſons; firſt in the bloffom, and 
then its generation is prevented, many of the huſkes being 
empty in the ear, and the rudiments of the grains 2% 
impregnated: ſecondly, wheat is blighted when the grains 
are brought to maturity; and in this cafe they become 
light, and are of little value for making of bread, having 
ſcarce any flour in them. I ee 
The firſt of theſe cannot happen in England from froſts, 
becauſe our wheat is not in flower till the month of June 
but long and continued rains chill the bloſſoms, and i 
this manner prevent their fertility : this, however, 75 


. 
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time during the hot weather for it to paſs through the 


RUS 


4 often happen to us; theſe rains are not common at 
en 72 Arche year; and if they were, this country 
lying much ol it open, the winds diſlod e theſe drops of 
Ts from the ears, and prevent the miſchief they would 
1 wheat does not retain theſe drops fo long as the 
bearded or cone wheat; and, in conſequence of this, in 
the terrible blight in England in the year 1725, the beard- 


ed wheat received infinitely greater miſchief than the 
| wheat. . 

e kind of blight from light ears is, that which 
is more frequent, and more general with us; this brin 8 
the greatelt ſcarcity of wheat, and the cauſe of this wn 
plainly want of nouriſiment of the grain, by whatever 
means that want is occaſioned: Several accidents kill the 
plants, or injure their health, and in that caſe the grains 
are not filled: lightning does great miſchief to the far- 
mer in this kind, as is plain by the ſeveral black ſpots 
and patches in fields of corn, in years, When there has 
been more lightning than uſual. This is a diſaſter that 
muſt be quietly ſuffered, ſince it can be neither prevent- 
ed nor remedied; but the other cauſes of lights, which 


are moſt general, and do the molt damage, may be pre- 


vented in ſome meaſure at leaſt. 
One great and common cauſe of the þ/:7ht is, the lodging 
or falling of corn; in this caſe the ſtalks are broken near 
the ear, and the veſſels are hurt which ſhould carry up 
the nouriſhment to the ear. In this caſe, there can juſt 
juices enough paſs for the keeping the plant alive, and 
Eingiag it to its full height, but it is languid all the time, 
and the grains can never be filled with flour. The eatli- 


er in the ſeaſon this lodging of the ſtalks happens, the 


thinner and pooter the ears will be: hence it happens, 
that when dung and tillage have brought a wheat land in- 
to ſo good a . that in April or May it ſeems to pro- 
miſe the farmer five or fix quarters bf wheat, it ſhall be| 
all deſtroyed by falling in June; and ſcarce yield him five 
buſhels, and thi ſo thin and lank, that the expences of 


reaping and threſhirig ,ire more than its value. The 
wind is generally accuſed of the throwing down theſe | 


ſtalks, but this does not ſeem to be truly the caſe; the 
wind may preſs upon the plants; but the cauſe of their 
giving way to it is a weakneſs in their ſtalks, and this 
ſeems owing either to the watit of nouriſhment, or the 
want of air, or of the ſun's rays, and perhaps to the want | 
of all three together. ich: 
of five quarters ſtanding, while a poor, acre will not be 
able to ſupport ſuch a crop, as would have yielded only 
about three quarters had it ftood. This is à proof of | 


— 


want of due novriſhment being one 2 cauſe of the 


falling. Air is tieceſſary to the nouriſhment of all plants, 
wheat in particular requires a very free air. It ſucceeds 
beſt in open hilly places where the wind comes freely to 
it, and ſhakes off the drops of water from the leaves, as 
well as their own recrements; and it is plain, that a great 
quantity of the ſuns rays is neceſſary to keep wheat 
ſtrong; becauſe in the hotter countries it is not ſubject 
to fall as it is with us, and in other northern coun- 
tries. There is another cauſe of the b/;ght, which is the 
wheat's coming too late into bloſſom. It ſhould bloſſom 
in the beginning of. June, becauſe there is not otherwiſe 


different ſtages to the perfection of the grain. _ 
The cauſes of the hlight being thus known, the cure or 


prevention may be attempted by the farmer, on much 


more rational grounds than it was among the ancients. 


t 18 advantageous to haſten as much as poſlihle the time 


of bloſſoming, of the corn, and to protract as long as we 
can the ripening of the grain, that it may have ſufficient 
time to fill and ſwell. The earlieſt ſown wheat is gene- 
rally obſeryed to eſcape the 5g beſt, and this is owing 


to its coming ſooneſt into bloſſom. The ancients uſed to] 
let their ſheep feed upon the corn while young in the| 


blade, by way of preventing it from lodging or falling af- 
_ terwards : ſome of our own farmers uſe this method alſo; 


and, it is true, that the corn is prevented from falling | 


by this; but the remedy is as bad as the diſeaſe, for the | 


alks are not made very ſtrong by this practice, but the | 


Lars lighter. They therefore do not weigh down and 
lodge the ſtalks indeed, but they are in ſome ſort blight- 


ed by this means, and the diſeaſe is cauſed by the means 


0 This feeding the wheat with ſheep 
retards the time of its bloſſoming, and the only advantage 
of early ſowing is thus taken away by it: what grows af- 
der the eating of the ſheep is a ſort of latter crop; and is 

always weaker and later than the firſt. The longer the 


uſed to prevent it. 
retards che 


corn remains on the ground the more nouriſhment it re- 
and in this unnatural remaining on the | 


quires from it 
land, there is no proper ſupply provided. 


£ ©, general remedy for all the caſes of the b/;ght is the 


odern method of horſehoein 
oe ſt 


OL. IV. Ne 310. 


A rich acre will maintain a crop 


runs up to ſtalk, and 


. Huſbandry, tom. i. p 


huſbandry. In this the | 
urs up the ground as often as the farmer pleaſes; | 
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and every ſuch ſtirring gives new life and nouriſhment to 
the plant: this way a ſupply of food for the ear may be 
given, whenever it is neceffary, and the wide intervals 
left for the hoe in the drilling of the wheat; for this ſort 
huſbandry gives a free paſſage for the ſun and air to all 
of the plants. | 

The molt general ligt of all that happen in theſe cold 
countries is cauſed by inſects; which ſome think are 
brought in the air by an eaſt wind, accompanied by 
moiſture, a little before the grain is filling with that 
milky juice which hardens into flour: Theſe inſets de- 
polite their eggs within the outer ſkin or rind of the 
ſtalks; and when the young ones are hatchell they feed 
on the parenchyma, and eat off many of the veſſels which 
ſhould convey this juice: then the ear is,deprived of it, 
and mult in conſequetrice be thin and poor, in proportion 
to the number of the veſſels eaten, and as the inſets 
happen to come earlier or later; for ſometinies wy 


come ſo late, that the grains are ſufficiently filled wit 


this milky juice before they have any power to hurt the 


_ veſſels. 


In this cafe, though the ſtraw; when examined by the 
microſcope, appears to have its veſſels eaten and torn, 
and to be full of black ſpecks; which are cauſed by the 
ſame inſects, yet the grain is plump and full. This is 


one of the many caſes in which the carly fown wheat 


eſcapes the »/;ghti It has been ſeen, that of the crop of 
wheat, in the ſame field, ſome of which has been ſown 


earlier and ſome later, though there has been no other 


difference in the whole, yet the early ſown wheat has 
been full eared, and the late ſowri has been light cared 3 


and both have had their {talks equally eaten and ſpotted 
0 „ 
A proof that theſe miſchievous inſects are brought by 


the eaſt wind, is, that the corn on the eaſt ſide of hedges 
is often found b/ighted, and deſtroyed by them, while 
that on the weſt fide of the ſame heoge is unhurt. Some 
ſuppoſe they are bred in the earth, and crawl up the 


ſtalks, becauſe ſome whole fields are ſubject to them,; 
and others eſcape them wholly ; but this is more proba- 


bly owing to the difference of the ſituation of theſe fields, 


as they are more or leſs expoſed to the eaſt. Some wheat 
is more liable to be hurt by this inſe-b/izht than another, 


and the beſt remedy in this evil is to plant fields which 


are moſt expoſed to theſe igt, with ſuch wheat as is 


leaſt ſubject to be injured by them. The white cone, 
or bearded white, which has its ſtalk or ſtraw like a ruſh, 
not hollow, but full of pith, except near the lower part, 
where it is very thick and ſtrong, is very proper ou this 
occaſion ; it is probable, that this plant has ſap veſſels, 
that lie deeper, and ſo are not to be deſtroyed like thoſe 


of common wheat; the ſtalks of this are often found 


Ipotted with black, which ſhews that the inſets have 
been there, and yet the ears are found full, and the grains 
plump in them. | | 


There is another kind of þ/:7ht, called the farmers moor 


loor : this is occaſioned by the earth's falling away from 


the roots of the wheat, and is cured by throwing up 
ſmall furrows againſt the rows in the drilling method. 
The hotſehoeing huſbandry is beſt of all others calculated 
to prevent b/ights, and to cure them when they happen; 


but as there are ſome, years when, all wheat is ehe, 


even at theſe times, the horſehoeing huſbandry has an 


advantage; for when the ſtalks fall they never lie abſo- 


lutely on the ground in this caſe, but the air has room to- 


play between them; but the common ſown wheat has 


not this advantage. The ears in the 6/ighted wheat of 


the drill kind are not ſo light nor poor as in others, but 
make the farmer ſome amends in the corn, though great- 


ly leſs than in the common produce. Tull's Horſchoeing 
Aa, 91 5 05 | 


Corn is always more ſubject to b/ights after a wet ſum- 
mer than at any other ſeaſon; the reaſon ſeeme, that the 
roots being N drenched with water, the plant 


as very little ear, and the corn in 
the ear is never large or full. | 3 | 
It is obſerved, that when the mildews riſe, or blights fall, 

they generally infeſt only otie kind of grain, ſometimes 


| wheat, ſometimes oats, and ſometimes barley only; and 


the ſame ſort of obſervation holds good 1n regard to 
fruit; ſometimes only apples are 3/;ghted, ſometimes on- 
ly pears, ſometimes cherries, and ſo on: Mortimer's 
« 305. Hee BLIGHT. 


RusT of a metal, the flowers or calx thereof, procured by 


cortoding and. diffolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome 
menſtruous fluid : or the earth of the metal decompoſed 
by the action of a proper menſtruum. | 
Water is the great inſtrument or agent in producing 
rut; the air apparently ruſts bodies, but it is only in 
virtue of the water it contains. 1 ; 
Hence in a dry air, metals remain a long time without 
contracting t; and hence oils, and other fatty bodies; 
| 31 | ſecurz 
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ſecure metals from ru/? ; water being no menſtruum to 
vil, &c. and therefore not able to make its way through 


it. See Iko. | 

All metals are liable to 2; even gold itſelf, though 
generally held incapable thereof, grows ruſty, if expoſed 
to the fumes of ſea-falt, 

The reaſon why gold is fo rarely found to ruſt, is, that 
ſea-ſalt, which is the only falt that will prey upon it, 
is of a very fixed nature; and therefore little of its 
effluvia, or exhalations, are found floating in the air. 
Ruft is uſually ſuppoſed a corruption of the metal, but 
without much foundation : it is the very metal itſelf, 


only under another form; and accordingly we find, | 


that 12 of copper may again be turned into copper. 
The ru/? of copper, called ærugo, makes what we call 
verdegris. Ceruſs is made of lead converted into ru/? 


by vinegar. Iron, in time, turns wholly into /, unleſs. 


preſerved from the. air by paint or varniſn. 
RUSTIC gods, dit ruſtici, in Antiquity, were the gods of 
the country, or thoſe who preſided over agriculture, &c. 
Varro invokes the twelve dii conſentes, as the principal 
among the uiii gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the Sun, 


Moon, Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, Ve- 


nus, Lympha, and Good Luck. Beſides theſe twelve 
arch-ru/tic gods, there were an infinity of leſſer ones 
as Pales, Vertumnus, Tutelina, Fulgor, Sterculius, Mel- 


lona, Jugatinus, Collinus, Vallonia, Terminus, Sylvanus, | 
Struvius adds the Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, | 


and Priapus. 
Nymphs, and even Tritons; and gives the empire over 
all the ruſtic gods to the god Pan. 


Rus ric, in Architecture, expreſſes a manner of building | 
in imitation of ſimple or coarfe nature, rather than ac- | 


._ cording to the rules of art. 
RrsTic faſt: See FasT1, | 

 RvusT1c*fountain. See FOUNTAIN. 
Rus ric freeze, See FREEZE. 

Rus TI gruoins, by Vitruvius called Japides 

 Ruftic QUoIN. _ | | | 

RusrIc ſervices. See SERVICE. | 
RusTic work is where the ſtones in the 


wWoith the point of an inſtrument. 


RvsrT1cs, regular, are thofe in which the ſtones are cham- 


fered off at the edges, and form angular or ſquare re- 


ceſſes of about an inch deep at their jointings, or beds, 


and ends. See Tab. Archit. fg. 45. let. V. | 

Rus rIc order is an order decorated with ric quoins, 
ruſtic work, cc. | g 
Felibien ſays, it is properly where the ſeveral parts of 

the five orders are not exactly obſerved ; but this con- 

founds ruſtic with Gothic. „ | 

RUSTICULA, in Ornithology, a name by which Aldro- 
vand, and ſome other authors, have called the Gopwir, 

more commonly known by the name e@gocephalus. 


Rus ricuLA Braſilien/is, in Ornithology, the name given | 


by Mr. Ray, and ſome others, to the GUARAUNA, a 
water-bird of the Braſils, of the ſize of our ſnipe. 


 RUSTRE, in Heraldry, a bearing of a diamond ſhape, 


_ pierced through in the middle with a round hole. 


AUT, in Hunting, &c. a term uſed for the venery or copu- | 


lation of deer. _ g 
For the terms which obtain 


acts, ſee HUNTING. 


The rutting-time with the hart begins about the middle | 
of September, and holds two months: the older they 


are, the better, and the more beloved they are by the 
hinds, and the earlier they do go to rut. 
they will turn head, and furiouſly make at any living 
creature. It is eaſy killing them at this time; their 
whole buſineſs being to ſcent and purſue the track of 
the females; ſcarce feeding at all. 'The young herd are 


forced to fly with great precipitancy when the hart | 
comes in ſight of his mate. If there be any other of | 


bulk, they will diſpute it very hotly with their horns. 


As the ſeaſon expires, they withdraw, and dig them- 
ſelves holes wherein to lie to afſwage the ſtrong fervour 


of their luſt : when become a little ſweet, they return 
to their paſture, and live in herds. 


'The rutting or tourning time of the roe-buck begins in | 
October, and laſts only twelve or fifteen days. This over, 


he caſts his horns. 
After the hind is filled, ſhe keeps no more company 
with the male till ſhe be delivered. But the doe always 


accompanies her paramour till her time approaches, | 
when ſhe retires, for the ſafety of her young, which he 


would otherwiſe kill. 

Ro r is alſo uſed for the mark or track of a 
road. 

RuT of the ſea is where it daſhes againſt any thing. 

RUTA, rue, in Botany. See RUE. IV 

RUTICILLA, in Ornithology. See RED-/art. 


[RYDER, or RiDER, to a bill. See PARLIAMENT. 
minantes. See 


| face, Kc. of a 
building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched or picked 


in reſpect of this and other 
beaſts of game, with the noiſe they make during the | 


At this time 


wheel in the 


RYE 


RvuTICILLA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Ornithology 1 
ſpecies of the mu 57 or FL Y-catcher, This i; ali 
bird, with the breaſt, and baſe of the primary and ſe. 
condary wing-feathers, and thoſe of the tail, yeſlop. 
and a yellow ſpot on the wings. This bird inhabis 
America. | | 

RUTILUS, in chthyology. See Roacn. 

RuT11.us /atior, in 1chthyology, a name given by man 
authors to the fiſh called in Engliſh xu Dp, or fn; 


J 
and more uſually in Latin rubellio fuviatilis. See Leh 


eye. | 

RUTTEE, a weight uſed in the Eaſt Indies, one hundred 
of which make eighty-eight carats. See CARACx. 

RUTULUS, in Roman Antiquity, the barrier of the caxe; 
or place where the wild beaſts uſed in am hitheatricy 
ſports were ſhut up. It was made of iron bars, which 
turned upon hinges, and all at once flew open with oreat 


ſwiftneſs. g | 
RU'TY-PUNDOC, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 

the people of the Eaft Indies to a peculiar ſpecies of 
yellow orpiment, which they find on the tops of the 
mountains there; and, after feveral calcinations, give 
internally in coughs and colds. The ancient Greeks uſed 
this orpiment in the ſame manner. We have of late 
run into an opinion of its being a fatal poiſon; but 
Dr. Boerhaave, in his Chemiſtry, affirms, on his own 
trials, that it is innocent and harmleſs. Theſe people, 
who have not the uſe of chemiſtry, give us a hint of the 
virtues of great numbers of our own foſſils, which are 
common alſo to their country. The ſelenitæ, fibroſe 
tales, ſpars, and many other foſſils, which we wholly 
neglect, are in common uſe with them, and great cures 
are often performed by them. 
RUYSCHIANA. See 'Tunica. 
RYAL. See RIAL. 
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RYE, /ecale, in Botany, a genus of the triandria digynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : there are two flowers 
in each involucrum, they have two leaves which are op- 
poſite, narrow, erect, and ſharp- pointed; the petals 
have two leaves, the outer valve is rigid, bellied, acute- 

| pointed, and compreſſed, the lower border is hairy, end- 
ing in a long awn, the inner is plain and fpear-fhaped; 
they have two oval erect nectariums, and three hair- 
like ſtamina, hanging without the flower, terminated by 

_ oblong forked ſummits, with a top-ſhaped germen ſup- 
porting two reflexed hairy ſtyles, crowned by a fingle 
ſtigma ; the germen afterward becomes an oblong al- 
moſt cylindrical ſeed which ripens in the empalement. 
We have but one diſtinct fpecies of this genus which 

is cultivated in England, though it is often ſuppoſed 
the two varieties, diſtinguiſhed by the farmers under the 
names of winter and ſpring rye, are eſſentially different; 
but from ſeveral years cultivating them on the ſame 
land, Mr. Miller could find no real difference between 
them. 5 | | | 

Dr. Linnæus, who enumerates four ſpecies, entitles this 
fecale glumarum ciliis ſcabris, rye with rough hairs to the 
awns. | | | | | 

The winter rye is that which is generally propagated by 
the farmers, and this ſort of grain ſucceeds very well on 
any fort of dry land, even on the moſt barren gravel or 
ſand. The farmers ſow it about the beginning of Sep- 

tember, aſter a ſummer's fallow, in the Irieſt time they 

can. Two buſhels of ſeed are the quantity generally al- 
lowed to an acre of land; but if it be ground newly 
broken up, or if it be fubject to worms, they then al- 
low a peck more to the acre. A little fprinkling of 
dung, or mud, upon rye-land, will greatly advance the 
crop, though it is laid but half the thickneſs that it i 
for other corn. Its produce is commonly about twenty 
buſhels upon an acre. „ 8 
The farmer knows it is ripe when the ſtraw is yellow, 
the ear bends, and the grain feels hard. It is not apt 
to ſhed the ſeeds; wall therefore, if there are many 
weeds among the crop, it may be left lying upon the 
ground, or gravel, as they call it, eight or nine days 
after it is cut, before it is bound up, if the weeds ale 
not dry ſooner : for otherwiſe, they will grow moiſt in 
the barn, and cauſe the whole to give, and not to thraſh 
well, and ſometimes they will make it muſty. _ 
As it is a grain that will grow in the ear ſooner than au 
other if it be wet, care muſt be taken if rain falls after 
it is cut, to turn it as it lies on the ground every othe! 
day; and at the ſame time to keep the ears as far from 
the earth, and as much above the ſtubble as may be ; 
this will prevent the miſchief. If it be pretty clear © 
weeds it may be houſed as ſoon as it is cut. If either 
this grain or wheat lodge upon the ground, it is beſt to 
cut them, even though they are not ripe; for the 
ſtalk being broken will yield no more nouriflment te 
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time with oats 3 but in a wet ſeaſon it is apt to run 
much into ſtraw, and the grain is generally lighter than 
che other; and therefore this is only ſown upon ſuch 
Iunds, where the autumnal crops have miſcarried. 

The general uſe of rye is for bread, either alone ot 
mixed with wheat: And there is another very eſſential 
uſe to the farmer made of rye. April is the ſeaſon of 


tle, eſpecially for ſheep and lambs: on this account 
ſome ſplit the ridges of the wheat-ſtubble and ſow them 
with rye 3 they harrow this in, allowing about a buſhel 
to an acre: they feed the ſheep with this in April, and 
in May they plow it up for fallow. When this is in- 
tended, the rye ſhould be ſown early in autumn, that it 
may have {trength to furniſh early feed. 

Rye alſo yields a ſtrong ſpirit when diſtilled. _ 

In many parts of France there have been certain years, 
in which this grain, from no apparent cauſe, has proved 
noxious, and ſometimes even poiſonous. Mr. Perrault 


of that province was ſometimes ſo corrupted, that thoſe 
who eat of the bread, that had much of the corrupted 
grain in it, were ſeized with gangrenes in different parts 
of the body, which were not preceded by any fever, in- 
flammation, or any conſiderable pain; #nd that the 
ſelves, without the aſſiſtance of chirurgical inſtruments. 


outſide, and tolerably white within; and when they are 


a viſcous metallic like honey hanging to one end of 


ſame ear, and are found from one or two, to ſeven or 


eight in the ſanie ear. Some have ſuppoſed that theſe | 


were not the proper ſeeds of the plant, but ſome other 
extraneous bodies that got in among them; but it is 
evident from a cloſe inſpection, that they are really the 
genuine ſecds, only altered by ſome accident; the coats, 


plant, being entirely the ſame as in the natural ſeeds. 
The places where the rye is found to degenerate in this 


large ſeeds are not found among the others, but where 
there are but few of them, the ill effects are not per- 
ceived. The ſeaſons when the degeneracy is greateſt, 
and the effects the worſt of all, are, when there have 


exceſſive heats in the ſucceeding ſummer. 

much of this bad corn, is not diſtinguiſhable from other 
 tye-bread by the taſte, and ſeldom produces its ill effect, 

till ſome conſiderable time after it is taken. Beſide the 

gangrenes already mentioned, it not unfrequently brings 

on other bad conſequences, ſuch as drying up the milk 


The ſmall He may be ſown in the ſpring, about the ſame 


the year when food is of all others the ſcarceſt for cat- | 


travelling through Sologne, was informed that the rye | 


' gangrened parts uſually fell off after a time of them- | 
The grains of rye thus degenerated are black on the 


dry, they are harder and cloſer than the natural good | 
grain; they have no ill taſte, but ſometimes they have 


them. They grow longer than the other grains in the 


and the furrow, and even the germen for the young | 
manner, are all a dry and ſandy ſoil. In theſe places | 


there is ſcarce any ſoil in which more or leſs of theſe 


been exceſſive rains in the ſpring, and there come on | 


The bread which is made of the rye that bolds ever ſo 


of women who give ſuck, and occaſioning ſometimes 
malignant fevers, accompanied with drowſineſs, ravings, 
and other dangerous ſymptoms. . The part uſually ſeized 
by the gangrene is the legs, and this often in a very 
frightful manner. The arms are the part moſt cabjed 
next; but all the other parts of the body are ſubject 
to it. | NS 
The firſt ſymptom of this approaching gangrene is a 
ſtupefaction and deadneſs in the part; 1 — this there 
comes on ſome pain, though not violent, and the ſkin 
becomes livid ; ſometimes the ſkin ſhews no mark of it, 
but the pain and ſwelling increaſe z and it is neceſſary ta 
make an inciſion into the fleſh, to find the gangrened 
part. In the more deſperate caſes, the only remedy is 
the taking off the part; and if this is neglected, the 
fleſh is all waſted, and the ſkin becomes black, and 
clings round the bones, and the gangrene appears again 
in the ſhoulders. | 
The poorer people are only ſubjeCt to this diſeaſe ; and, 
as they principally eat the rye-bread, and as thoſe years 
when there is moſt of this bad grain among the ears of 
ye produce molt of theſe diſorders, it has Veen judged 
certain that the rye is the occaſion of it. It may de- 
ſerve enquiry, however, whether that grain may not 
be innocent of the miſchief, and its degeneracy and the 
diſtemperature attributed to it may not both be the 
effect of the ſame bad conſtitution of the air. If it 
proves, on enquiry, that only thoſe who eat of the rye 
are ſubject to the diſeaſe, it will ſeem a proof of its 
being really owing to it; and in this cafe the miſchief 
may be prevented by the ſifting the grain before it is 
ground, the generated grains being 1 long that they 
will all remain in the ſieve that lets the others through. 
The experiment has been made on the ſpot, by giving 
the flour of the corrupted grains alone to animals, and 
it is ſaid they have been killed by it. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
RVE or REI praſs. See GRASS. 
RYME. See RRTMR R. V 
RYNCHOPS, immer, or cutwater, in Ornithology, a ge- 
nus of anſeres. Its characters are, that the bill is ſtraight, 
the upper mandible much ſhorter than the lower, which 
is truncated at the end; the noſtrils are linear and 
pervious, the tail is a little forked, and the birds of this 
genus have a fmall back toe. Linnzus enumerates two 
ſpecies; one of which is blackiſh above, and below 
White, with its bill red at the baſe; and the other yel- 
low, with a black bill, which Briſſon reckons a variety 
of the former. They are both inhabitants of America; 
The name rynchops is derived from puyxos, a bill, and 
ve, 10 cut, becauſe the upper mandible is as if it were 
cut. Pennant calls it immer, from the manner of its 
collecting its food, with its lower mandible, as it flies 
along the ſurface of the water. V 
RYPTICS, in Medicine. See RHYPTICS. LT, 
RYSAGON, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 


ſome authors have called the caſſumunar root. 
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phabet, the ſound of which is formed by driving 
the breath through a narrow paſſage between the | 
| # palate and the tongue elevated near it, together 


with a motion of the lower jaw and teeth towards the 


upper; the lips being a little way open, with ſuch a con- 


figuration of every part of the mouth and larynx, as ren- 
ders the voice ſomewhat hiſling. 32 
S is, therefore, accounted one of the three hiſſing con- 


ſonants; the other two being z and j. It is alſo held a 


ſemi-vowel, as forming a kind of imperfect ſound, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any of the vowels. | 


It is the peculiar quality of , that it may be ſounded be- 


fore all conſonants, except x and z, in which s is com- 
priſed, being only 43, and x a hard or groſs s. This s 
is, therefore, termed by grammarians ſue potgſtatis litera. 
In the beginning of — it has invariably its natural and 
genuine ſound; in the middle it is ſometimes uttered 
with a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue to the palate, like 
E, as roſe, buſy, &c. and ſometimes it keeps its natural 
ſound, as looſe, deſignation, &c. In the end of mono- 
ſyllables, it is ſometimes 3, as this; and ſometimes x, as 
as, and generally in verbs where es ſtands for eth, as 
gives, A — s ſeldom ends any word, except the third 


perſon of verbs, as loves, the plural of nouns, as trees, 


the pronouns this, his, ours, yours, Us, the adverb thus, 


and words derived from the Latin, as rebus / the cloſe | 


being always either in , as houſe, or /s, as graſs. It 


ſounds like 2 before ion, if a vowel goes before, as in- critics, to a man, conſpire againſt this opinion. 


triſion; and like s, if it follows a conſonant, as conver- | 


Hon. It ſounds like à before e mute, as refuſe, and be- 


fore y final, as ro/y. Johnſon. 
Some of the ancients avoided all uſe of the 5s very ſtu- 


diouſly ; particularly Pindar, who has whole poems with- 


out once mentioning it. And hence alſo in Plautus, and 
' ſome others of the Tatin poets, we ſind it cut. abruptly | 
off, as in dignu', omnibu', &c. Others, on the contrary, f 
affected the uſe of it every where, inſerting it where it 
was not wanted; as Caſmenæ for Camene, duſmoſæ for 
dumoſæ, calna for cana, &c. | : | 
Of all other letters, the 5 is neareſt akin to the r; whence 

it was frequently changed, on account of its diſagreeable 
ſound, into r. Thus the Valerii, Furii, &c. were at firſt 


called Yale/ii, Fuſii, &c, and what we now call ara, | 
arena, carmen, feriæ, lares, &c. were anciently wrote aſa, | 


aſena, caſmen, feſiæ; laſes, &c, Add to this, that the 


Latin nouns now terminated in or, as arbor, labor, &c. | 


all anciently ended in 5; as arbos, /abos, &c. 

In the inflections of nouns, s is variouſly changed; ſome- 
times into r, as flos, floris; ſometimes into u, as ſanguis 
ſanguinis ; ſometimes into d, as pes pedis; ſometimes 
into t, as nepos nepotis. On the contrary, in verbs, it is 
frequently put for other letters; for b, as in jubeo jusſi; 


for c, as in ares parsi; for d, as in ludo lus: ; for g, as 


in ſpargo, ſpars!, &c. 


The Latins alſo frequently changed the Gre Ee 


Ama, Annibal; into d, as wteoov, medium, &c. The 
double 5 was frequently changed into x, as aiooa, pix; 
and ſometimes even the ſingle one, as Alas, Ajax. 


- 


The old and the new orthography of the French, differ | 


chiefly in the uſe of the s ; the latter omitting it in writ- 
ing, where it is not heard in the pronunciation, and the 
former retaining it; thus the followers of the one, par- 
ticularly the Academy in their Dictionary, write 4 25 
buiſtre, fluſte; thoſe of the other, tempete, huitre, flute, 
&c. | | 


8 was a numerieal letter among the ancients, ſignifying 
ſeven ; according to the verſe, gr | 


8 vera ſeptenos numeratos ſignificabit. 


Among the Greeks, o ſignified 200, and 9 denoted 


1 conſonant, and the eighteenth letter of the al- 
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Ihe Sabeans were very numerous throughout the Faſt: 

in later times they have mixed ſomething of Chriſtianiy 

With their ſuperſtition. They ſet a great value on the 
baptiſm of St. John; whence they have been alſo deno- 


ö 


— 


| cero's time, in the beginning of letters. Upon the 
8, in Books of Navigation, &c. ſignifies ſouth 8. E. ſouth. 


9, in the Italian Muſic, ſtands for $01.0. . 
SABZEANS, 8A BI, or SABIANS, the adherents to $4. 


from RAY, militia, hoſt ; and will not have it the name 


Some, indeed, doubt whether the Sabeans be the ſame 


St. Joſeph, a Carmelite miſſionary, and Maracci, in lis 
notes on the Alcoran, aſſert it expreſly. Be this as 1! 


in his comment on the Alcoran, repreſents them 353 


who are the followers of the Magi, among the Perſians: 


about Charran, or Charres, and Ghezira in Meſopots 


200,000; the ma joined to tai, 1. 6. 7. detioted 4 
The /amech of the Hebrew p denoted 50, and with ty, 
E above O, it ſignified $0,000. DT 6 

abbreviations, S. ſtands for /ocietas, or ſocius; ug 
R. S. S. for Regie Societatis Socius, i. e. fellow of 1, 
Royal Society. In medicind! preſcriptions, S. A. ſigniße 
ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules of art; and in 
the notes of the ancients, S. ſtands for ſextus, ſervin; 
or Janus; S. 5. ſanctiſimus; S. P. for ſpurius; 8. 8 
for ſenatus conſultum; S. D. for ſalutem dicit; S. P. ). 
for /alutem plur imam dicit; S. P. Q. R. for ſatu je 
puluſque Romanus; S. 8. 8. for ftratum ſuper fratun 
1. e. one layer above another alternately; S. V. B. E. E. QV, 
for /i vales bene eft ego quoque wval:o, a form uſed in . 


French coins, 8 diſtinguiſhed thoſe that were ſtruck at 
Rheims. | 


eaſt; 8. W. ſouth-weſt; 8. S. E. ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, &, 
See COMPASS. N 1 


BAISM 3 a ſect of idolaters, much ancienter than Moſes, 
and the Jewiſh la. OED | 
Hottinger ſets aſide the common derivation of Sabem 


of a ſect of religion, but of a people in Arabia Feliz 
the deſcendants of Saba, grandion of Cham. But the 


The word is ſometimes alſo written Sabians, Sabaites, 
Zabeans, Zabians, Zabaites, Tjabeaps, Tjabians, and 


minated CHRISTIANS of St. John. See HEMERoBars 


with the Chriſtians of St. John; but father Angelo de 


will, Mahomet, in his Alcoran, and the Arabian author 
ſince him, make frequent mention of them. Beidanius, 


kind of mean between the Chriſtians and the Maguſans, 


he adds, that they pretend to be of the religion of Noah. 
Keſſæus notes, that they pretend to be in poſſeſſion 0 
the books of Seth and Enoch; though they own none af 
the books of Scripture, except the book of Pſalms. dee 
Mem. de PAcad. des Inſcrip. & Belles Lett. tom. xl Þ 
16, &Cc. . 
Some charge them with worſhipping the ſtars; and others 
the angels or demons. Maimonides attributes both b 
them; as is obſerved under SABAISM., 5 

Abu Joſeph Aſchzus and Keſſæus, place the Salem 


mia; which opinion is confirmed by this, that all ther 
books are in the Chaldee tongue, though in 2 characle 
very different from the Chaldee, 
Sale, in his preliminary diſcourſe to the Koran, P. l. 
&c. has given the following brief account of the 2 
and worthip of this ſect. They believe in the exifien 
of one God, though they alſo pay an adoration ® . 
ſtars, or the angels and intelligences which they up 
reſide in them, and govern the world under the 05 
Deity. They endeavour to perfect themſelves in the 
intellectual virtues, and believe the ſouls of wick® 15 
will be puniſhed for nine thouſand ages, but vill! nf 
wards be received to mercy. 'They are obliged te * 


7 


g ABAISM, an ancient kind of idolatry; the firſt that ever 


of Mecca, and the p ramids of Egypt; fancying theſe 


is one of the religions, the practice of which Mahomet 


' quhom the Scriptures have been given, or, literally, people 


| Maimonides makes frequent mention of this idolatry in 


in the time of Moſes. Some of the retainers hereto | 
taught, that God was the ſpirit of the ſphere, that is, | 
the ſoul of the world. Abraham, he adds, was brought 
up in the doctrine of the Sabæans, who admitted no other | 
gods but the ſtars, and who in their books, many of | 
which have been tranſlated into Arabic, maintain ex- 
preſly, that the fixed ſtars and planets are inferior gods, | 
and the ſun and moon the ſuperior ones. Abraham at | 
length, he tells us, oppoſing theſe errors, firſt aſſerted 
the exiſtence of a Creator diſtinct from the ſun. The 
king of the Cuthæans clapt him up in priſon 3 but he ſtill | 
perliſting, that prince, from an apprehenſion of his di- | 
ſturbing the ſtate by teaching a new religion, confiſcated | 
| his goods, and baniſhed him to the extremities of the | 


of this religion, 


4 
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ihre times a- day, before ſun-riſe, before noon, and be- 
fore ſun-ſet; and in praying they turn their faces, as 


ſome ſay, to the north; according to others, to the ſouth, 
to Mecca, or to the ſtar to which they pay their devo- 
tion. They have three faſts in the year; the firſt laſts 
thirty days, the ſecond nine days, and the laſt ſeven. 
They offer many ſacrifices, of which they eat no part, 
but wholly burn them. They ' abſtain from beans, gar- 
lic, and e other pulſe and vegetables. They go on 


pilgrimage to a place near the city of Harran or Char- | 


ran, in Meſopotamia, where great numbers of them 
dwell; and they have alſo a great reſpect for the temple 


laſt to be the ſepulchres of Seth, and of Enoch and 
Sabi, his two ſons, whom they conſider as the firſt pro- 


pagators of their religion; and at theſe ſtructures they | 


{acrifice a cock and black calf, and offer up incenſe. This 


tolerated (on paying tribute), and the profeſſors of it are 
often included in that expreſſion of the Koran, thoſe to 


of the Book. 


entered into the world. | 
Sabaiſm confiſted in the worſhip and adoration of the 


ſtars; or as the Scriptures call them IDW NAY 2/cba| 
ſebamaim, or ſeba ſchamaim, 1. e. hoſt, or militia of hea- 


den; whence ſore moderns have formed the word Sa- 
baiſm, to denote the worſhip of the heavenly bodies, and 
that of Saba ans for the worſhippers. But as the Hebrew 


word, whence theſe are formed, is wrote with a Y hade, 


which ſome expreſs in the modern tongues by an s, ſome 
by a 2, others by ts, and others by 12; hence ariſe a 
great many different manners of writing the word among 
different authors; ſome, e. gr. writing Sabæans, others 
Zabians, or Zabæans, or Zabæiſis, as Buxtorf; others 
Tſabians, others Thabæans, &c. 


his More Nevochim : it was very general, he obſerves, 


Eaſt. This relation, he tells us, is found in a book, en- 


titled, IDIT NAIN, The Religion of the Naba- 


thæans. 


He adds, that the Sabeans, to the adoration of the ſtars, 


joined a great reſpect for agriculture; they ſet a high va- 
lue on cattle and ſheep; and taught, that it was unlaw- 


ful to kill them. He even adds, that they worſhipped | 
demons, under the form of goats, and that they eat the | 


blood of animals (though they judged it unclean) merely 
becauſe they imagined it was the food of demon«s. 
Hyde, in his Rel. Vet. Perſarum, maintains, that the 


ancient Sabaſſin was very different from Paganiſm. Ac-| Moſes cannot warrant our inferring that the Sabbath was 


not obſerved by the patriarchs ; becauſe it is by no means 


cording to him, Shem and Elam were the firſt founders 

which was afterwards corrupted, re- 
formed by Abraham, perſecuted by Nimrod, and re-eſta- 
liſhed by Zoroaſter; and the worſhip which the Sabians 
paid to the ſun was ſubordinate and ſubſervient to that 
of the true God. The account given of it by Dr. Pri- | 
deaux (Conn. vol. i. p. 249, &c.) is much to the ſame 


Purpoſe. In bracing e riſe of the idolatry of the Sa- 


ans, which conſiſted in the worſhip of images, he ob- 
ſerves, that the true religion, which Noah taught his po- 


erity, was that which Abraham practiſed, and com-] raelites in Canaan to the circumciſion of Chriſt, though 


there is no reaſon to queſtion that ſacrifices were offered 


prehended the worſhip of one God, 


and governor of all things, with hopes in his mercy, 


through a mediator. The notion of a mediator, he ſays, 
MM very ancient and general; and under a conviction 
ot the neceſſity of ſuch an appointment, mankind had 
ute he to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, which they con- 
- ved to be the habitations of intelligences, of a middle 
ature between God and them, for this purpoſe. As 


e planets were of all t ; 
them, and had all the heavenly bodies the neareſt to 


eye on this world, they made choice of them 


place for their gods-mediators, to whom, as 
wh Gor directed their worſhip. Here, he ſays, com- 
Woary's the idolatry that hath been practiſed in the 


les, di 
VOL, W. Ne 31 * 


ter their conſecration, they thou 


the ſupreme creator | 


the greateſt influence, as they generally | 


ng their worſhip towards the 
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planets, in which they fuppoſed the ſeveral intelligences 
refided, ' and, in their abſence, by images; in which, aſ- 

x Ei theſe intelligences, 
or inferior deities, were as much preſent by their influ= 


ence, as in the planets themſelves. To theſe images they 


gave the names of the planets which they repreſented ; 
and hence, he ſays, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mer- 
cury, Venus, and Diana, were firſt ranked in the poly- 
theiſm of the ancients, becauſe theſe were their ſirſt 
gods. They then proceeded to the worſhip of deified 
men. See IpoLArTRx. | 


This religion began among the Chaldzans ; to which 


they were partly led by their knowledge in aſtronomy; 


and from this Abraham is ſaid to have ſeparated himſelf, 
when he left Chaldied. From the Chaldzans it ſpread 


over all the Eaſt, where the profeſſors of it had the name 


of Sabians. From them it paſſed into Egypt, and thence 
to the Grecians, who propagated it to all the weſtern 
nations of the world. The remainder of this ſect ſtill 
ſubſiſts in the Eaſt under the ſame name, and their reli- 
gion is a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, Mahomet- 


_ aniſm, and Paganiſm. See S4 BR ANS, MEnD ans, and 


HEMEROBAPTISTS. 


SABAZIA, SaCaGa, among the Greeks, nocturnal myſte-⸗ 
ries in honour of Jupiter Sabazius, into which all that 
were initiated had a golden ſerpent put in at their breaſts, 


and taken out at the lower part of their garments, in me- 


mory of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina in the form of a 
ſerpent. | | 


There were alſo other feaſts and ſacrifices diſtinguiſhed | 


by this appellation, in honour of Mithras, the deity of 
the Perſians, and of Bacchus, who was thus denomi- 
nated by the Sabians, a people of Thrace. 


SABBATARIANS, or ſeventh day Baptiſts, a ſect of ana- 


baptiſts ; thus called, becauſe they obſerved the Jewiſh 
or Saturday-Sabbath, from a perſuaſion that it was never 
abrogated in the New Teſtament by the inſtitution of any 
other. = 


SABBATH, Sabbatum, the ſeventh day of the week, held 
as a feaſt among the Jews, in memory of God's reſting 


on the ſeventh day of the creation. 1 "of 
The word is pure Hebrew, NAW, and ſignifies ceſſarion 
day. k 8 | 13 
The Sabbath was appointed from the beginning, by God 
himſelf, Gen. ii. 2, 3. and by him it was ſet apart for the 


commemoration of the great work of the creation; and 


when it had fallen into neglect after the flood, it was re- 


eſtabliſned by him, upon his ſettling the Jewiſh polity 
after the return out of Egypft. | 


It has been a ſubject of diſpute both among Jews and 
Chriſtians, whether the Sabbath was firſt inſtituted im- 
mediately after the creation, or whether the account in 


Gen. ii. 3. is to be underſtood proleptically of God's 
_ appointing the ſeventh day to be obſerved as a Sabbath, 


not at that time, but by the Iſraelites many ages after- 
wards, The advocates for the latter opinion, among 


whom are Limborch, Le Clerc, &c. alledge, that there 


is no mention of the Sabbath in the ſacred hiſtory till the 
time of Moſes, i. e. during the ſpace of about two thou- 
ſand five hundred years; and that when it is mentioned 


Exod. xvi. 23. it ſeems to be intimated that it was be- 


fore unknown to the children of Iſrael. Ver. 25—27. 
To the firſt argument it is replied, that the ſilence of 


probable that they had no ſtated time for reſt or devotion, 
or that they were left deſtitute of ſo ſalutary an inſtitu» 


tion; beſides, it might be argued on the ſame principle, 
that the Jews did not obſerve the Sabbath from Moſes to 
David, ſince in the hiſtory of that period there is no 


mention of the day; and, moreover, no notice is taken 
of ſacrifices in the fifteen hundred years that elapſed be- 
tween the birth of Seleg and the deluge, nor of the ob- 
ſervance of circumciſion from the ſettlement of the Iſ- 


in the former period, and circumciſion performed in the 


latter. The early diviſion of time by weeks of ſeven 


days, affords alſo a very ſtrong preſumption of the pri- 


mitive inſtitution and obſervance of the Sabbath; and 


this method of dividing time prevailed even in thoſe hea- 


then nations, who can be ſuppoſed to have had no know- 
ledge of the law or hiſtory of Moſes. And we actually 
| find that they accounted one day of the ſeven more ſa- 


cred than the reſt : thus Heſiod ſtyles the ſeventh day the 


| illuſtrious light of the ſun, | a 


EedoHατνꝗ aubis Nie Pars nt NO. 


And Homer ſays, 
by their 22 Nan them per ſacella, that is, 


E6euarn d nt, ˙ xathautty pov g. 


Then came the ſe _ day, which is fatted or holy. 


3 


or reſt, Philo calls it, r xoopus yeveoin, the world's births 
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As to the ſecond argument above mentioned, Dr. Ken- 
nicott hath obſerved, that when the Sabbath is firſt men- 
tioned in the time of Moſes, it is not ſpoken of as a no- 


vel inſtitution, but as one with which the people were | 
well acquainted : * To-morrow is the holy Sabbath to the | 
© Lord ;” though, with reſpect to the manner of keep- 


| 


4 


ing the Sabbath, by a total ceſſation from labour, and the 


particular day on which it was to be kept by the Jews, 
it ſeems to have been a new inſtitution z. otherwiſe, as to 
the day, there would have been no occaſion for its being 
' ſo particularly marked out by Moſes, as the reaſon phy 
there would be a double quantity of manna on the fix 
day ; for it muſt have immediately occurred to the peo- 


ple, that it was intended for their proviſion on the Sab- 


bath, if the next day had been the Sabbath in courſe. 
Beſides, if this day, which was the twenty-ſecond of the 
month, had been the Sabbath, according to the paradiſ- 
aical computation, the fifteenth muſt have been ſo too, 


and, therefore, would not have been ſpent in marching 


from Elim to Sin. Again, that the Jewiſh Sabbath was 
on a different day from the paradiſaical, is probable, be- 


cauſe it was appointed as a ſign between God and the 
children of Iſrael, by obſerving which they were to know 


the Jewiſh Sabbath is declaredly inſtituted as a memorial 
of their deliverance out of the land of Egypt. Compare 


Exod. xx. 11. and Deut. v. 15. The learned Mr. Jo- 
ſeph Mede farther conjectures, that the Jewiſh Sabbath 


was ordained to be obſerved on that day, when the deli- 


verance of the Iſraelites was completed by the overthrow | 
of the Egyptians in the Red Sea. | 


It is a very probable conjecture, that the day which the 


or acknowledge Jehovah as their God. Accordingly, | 


heathens in general conſecrated to the honour and wor- 
ſhip of their chief god the Sun, was the ancient paradi- 


ſaical Sabbath ; and, therefore, the reaſon for changing | 
the day might be to take off the Iſraelites more effectual- 


ly from concurring with the Gentiles in this idolatrous 


5 worſhip. It is a farther preſumption in favour of this 


change, that upon their migration out of Egypt, the be- 


ginning of the year was changed from the month Tizri 


to the oppoſite month Abib (Exod. xii. 2.), and the be- 
ginning of the day from the morning to the evening; 
and they were to compute their days, at leaſt their Sab- 
baths, from evening to evening. By this means the fif- 


was ſtill the ſeventh day of the week, or the ſeventh in 


reſpect of the preceding fix of labour, though not the ſe- 
venth from the beginning of time. We may alſo obſerve, | 
that the law of the Sabbath is limited, not only to the | 
people of Ifrael, but to the duration of their ſtate and | 
polity. Exod. xxxi. 16, Hence it has been concluded, | 
_ that, by the ſecond change which took place under the 
' Chriſtian diſpenſation, our Sabbath, which is the firſt | 
day of the week, is the ſame with the primitive patriar- 
chal Sabbath. Mede's Works, vol. i. p. 56, &c. Jen- 
nings's Jewiſh Ant. vol. i. book iii. chap. 3. | 
Leo of Modena informs us, that it is a received opinion | 
among the modern Jews, that the ſouls of the damned | 
ſuffer no torments on the Sabbath, and, therefore, they 
make it laſt as long as poſſible. | 
The Chriſtians alfo apply the word Sabbath, by extenſion, | 
to the firſt day of the week, popularly called Sunday, or | 
the Lord's day; as inſtituted by the apoſtles to take place 
of the Jewiſh Sabbath, and by us obſerved in remem- 
brance, not of the creation, but of the work of redemp- | 
tion's being completed by our Saviour's refurrection on 
"hat day. 1 


Thoſe who diſpute the divine appointment of a Chriſtian 


Sabbath, yet allow the moral neceſſity thereof, as a wiſe 


deſignation of time for the recruiting of our bodies, and 
at the ſame time keeping up a ſenſe of the great benefits 


we have received from God, and a ſpiritual temper of 
mind. By allowing fix days to labour, the poor has time | 


to earn his bread, and the man of buſineſs has time to 


diſpatch his affairs. Had more time been allotted to la- 
bour and buſineſs, and none to reſt, our bodies would 
have been too much fatigued and waſted, and our minds 
too long engaged about wary 
forgotten divine things. Gree pl people, without ſuch an | 
ſpared their own bodies, 


matters, ſo as to have 


injunction, would ſcarce have 
much leſs their ſervants, flaves, cattle, &c. 


SABBATH=-breaking, See SuN DAT. . | 
The Jews had alſo their SaBBaTICc YEAR, which was 
every ſeventh year; wherein they were obliged to ſet þ 
y, and to let their lands lie idle. See 


their ſlaves at li 
JUBILEE. 


Saturdays, where the devil appears in form of a goat, | 


7 


teenth day was changed into the fourteenth, and the ſe- 
venth into the ſixth; and the change of the Sabbath 
made a change in the beginning of the week, which al- 

ways commenced the next day after the Sabbath, which 


SaABBATE is alſo uſed, by writers on divination, for a noc- | 
t: turnal afſembly which witches are ſuppoſed to hold on 


SAB 


around whom they make ſeyeral dances, and magie c 
remonies, amply deſcribed in the books of Dzmory, 
To.jrepate tient er 6h lth fl 
o prepare themſelves for this meeting, it is pre 
they ale certain ſoporific drugs; 7 5 which hk 
ſaid to fly up the chimney, and to be ſpirited throy £ 
air to the Sabbath on a ſwitch. See Delrio Diſquil. My | 
lib. iv. qu. 16. „ 
SaBBATH day's journey, is 4 Jewiſh itinerary meaſure, fire 
by critics to the ſpace of 750 paces, or 2000 Jewiſh ci. 
bits, or about two-thirds of an Engliſh mile. # 
SABBATIANS, Sabbatiani, in Ecclefraftical Hiftory, x fea 
thus called from Sabbatius, their leader, who lived under 
Diocleſian; he was firſt a Jew, then converted, and made 
Sf emp by Marcion; but he afterwards left the {e& ok 
arcionites, on account of the celebration of Eaſter, 


which he would have to be on the fourteenth day of th. 


moon; whence he, and his adherents, were called at 
n 
e Sabbatians are recorded by eccleſiaſtical hiſtoriat 
as having a great abhortence of the left-hand; fo ax 10 
make it a point of teligion not to receive any thing with 
it. This cuſtom, which is now become a piece of man- 
ners among us, was then eſteemed ſo ſingular, that the 
Sabbatians were thence denominated apisepor, q. d. finiftri, 
or left-hand men. | nd ep 
SABELLA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the teflacery; 
worms. Its animal is a NERE1S and its covering is ty. 
bular, formed with ſand and broken ſhells, coherent by 
a glutinous cement. Linnzus enumerates ſeven ſpecies, 


: SABELLIANS, in Ecclefiaſtical Hiftory, a ſect in the Eaſt, 


who reduced the three perſons in the Trinity to three 
ſtates or relations; or rather reduced the whole Trini 
to the one perſon of the Father; making the Word and 
the Holy Spirit to be only virtues, emanations, or func- 
tions thereof. | | | 
Sabellius, their chief, firſt broached this doctrine, in the 
third century, about the year 255, in a city of Lybia, 
called Ptolemais. He taught, according to Epiphanius, 
that the ſame being is Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; ſo 
that there are only three denominations in one hypoſtaſi 
or ſubſiſtence; or, as in man, body, ſoul, and ſpirit 
He ſays, that the Sabellians agreed with the Nor ids, 
except in one thing, viz. that they ſaid, the Father did 
not fuffer. Theodoret's account of Sabellius is, that he 
taught, the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit to be 
one hypoſtaſis or ſubſiſtence, and one perſon with three 
names; that he ſpeaks of the ſame ſometimes as Father, 
ſometimes as Son, and ſometimes as Holy Ghoſt ; and 
ſays, that in the Old Teſtament he delivered the law as 
Father, and in the New dwelt among men (or was incar- 
nate) as the Son, and deſcended on the apoſtles, as the 
Holy Spirit. Auguſtin repeatedly ſays, that there was 
no difference in opinion between Noetus and Sabellius; 
and that the Sabellians, as well as the Noetians, taught 
the Father to have ſuffered 3 and that they were oſtener 
called PATRIPASSIANS than Sabellians. Lardner's Cre- 
dibility, vol. vi. p. 446, &c. p. 600, &c. | 
Epiphanius tells us, that the God of the Sabellians, whom 
they called the Father, reſembled the ſun, and was 2 
mere ſubſtratum ; whereof the Son was the illuminative 
virtue or quality, and the Holy Spirit the warming vit- 
tue. | N 
The Word, they taught, was ſhot or darted forth like 
divine ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption ; and 
that being reaſcended to heaven, as the ray returns to its 
ſource, the warmth of the Father was communicated, 
after a like manner, to the apoſtles. | | 
The council of Antioch, held by the Euſebians in 345 
tells us, that, at Rome, thoſe were called Patripaſſians, 
_ who in the Eaſt were called Sabellians. 
SABIANS. See SABRANv s. 
SABINA, /avin, in Medicine. See Savin. _ 
SABINITES lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to: 
ſtone in which are preſerved the leaves of the common 
ſavin. See Foſſile PLANTS. eee | 
3 in Heraldry, the black colour in the arms of ge!" i 
emen. | | „ OE 
The name is borrowed from the little animal called /ab's 
which is of a black colour. Ts | 
In thoſe of nobility, it is called diamond; andin the coal 
of ſovereign princes, ſat urn. 
It is expreſſed in engraving by perpendicular and hoft 
zontal hatches drawn acroſs 2 4 other; as repre ented 
in Tab. Herald. fig 


| qe 
'SABLE, in Zoology, 


e name of the animal whoſe fur 18 ſo 
much valued, and ſold under the ſame name. It 5" 
. creature of the weaſel kind, and called by authors i 
zibellina, in ſize equal to that of the MARTIN, whoſe fo 
it much reſembles; except that the tail of the martin! 
much longer than the hind legs, when extended, where 


n 


as An the fable is ſhorter. It has long 2 


N 


* 


Ld - 
+ / 
1 * S * N * 


| -ounded ears, large feet, white claws, Tong and buſhy 


— lour of the hair being black at the tips and 
tail, wwe ed * bottom, chin cinereous, ſometimes | 


p at t . 
tie, yellow or ſpotted, the edges of the ears yellowiſh 3 


ir has ſometimes a tawny caſt z and ſometimes a 
S for the h. varies. This animal 
inhabits Siberia, Kamtſchatka, and ſome of the Kurile 
illes, that lie between Kamtſchatka and Japan. It is 
alſo found in North-America. The ſable lives in holes 
in the earth, or beneath the roots of trees, and ſometimes 


forms neſts in the trees, and will ſkip with great agility | 


e tree to another. They caſt from three to five 
. a time, the end of March or beginning of April, 
and ſuckle them for four or five weeks. N They prey in ſum- 
mer, chiefly on hares; in wititer, on birds; and in au. 
tumn, on Es ee cranberries, and the berries of 
the ſervice-tree. The hunters of ſables form themſelves 
into troops, from five to forty each; and put themſelves 
under the conduct of a leader: and being provided with 
boats and proviſions, together with a dog and net for 
every two mien, they proceed to the hunting country, 


where they wait till the waters are frozen and the ſeaſon 


commenceès; they then perietrate into the woods, build- 
ing huts and laying traps 48 they advance: and having 
e e as many ſkins as the ſeaſon will admit, they 


are the booty and return home. 'The price of ſables 


| varies from 1 to 10. ſterling and above: fine and 
middling ſable ſkins are without bellies, and the coarſe 
ones are with them: the fineſt are ſold in pairs, perfect- 
ly fimilar, and are dearer than ſingle ones of the fame 
N The blackeſt are reputed the beſt. They are 


n ſeaſon from November to February; for thoſe caught | 
at any other time of the year are ſhort-haired. The more | 
long hair a ſkin has, the blacker they are, and the more 

valuable is the ſur. The beſt of all have none but long 


and black hairs. The gloſs vaniſhes in old furs, and the 
dyed ſables always loſe their gloſs : — the Chineſe 
have a method of dying them (unknown to the Ruſſians) 
ſo that the colour not only laſts, but the fur keeps its gloſs : 


. the beſt ſabes are, therefore, carried to Ruſha and the | 
| reſt go to Chitia. White /ables are rare and bought only 


as curioſities; ſome are yellowiſh, and are bleached in 
the ſpring on the ſnow. The common ables are ſearce- 


ly better in hair and colour than the martin. 'The Ame- | 
rican fur is more pan than that of the Siberian colour, 


and of a bright cheſnut colour, but of a coarſe quality. 
Pennant. . : * | 
SABLE mouſes See MousE. 


SABRE, formed from the German ſabel, which fignifies 
the ſame, of the Sclavonic ſabla, a ſword, or hanger, a | 
kind of cutting ſword, or ſcimitar, having a very broad, | 


heavy blade; thick at the back, and a little crooked to- 
wards the point. | | 


at a ſingle ſtroke. 


SABURRA, grits, in Natural Hiſtory; the name of a ge- 


nus of foſſils found in form of powder, and uſually con- 
founded among the ſands, and called by the ſame name. 
Theſe are not compoſed like the genuine ſands of pure 
natural concretions, -but are irregular particles, ſeeming 
to have been the fragments of other large bodies. They 


are not to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, but retain | 


their figure in it, and do not cohere by means of it into 


a maſs. They are often very opake, and in matty of the | 


ſpecies will ferment with acids, and are often fouled with 


heterogene particles, taking in the coarſer, ſtony, mine-| 
ral, and metalline particles, and are according to their | 


colour divided into ſeveral kinds. | 
Of the white ſaburræ there are nine ſpecies ; ef the red 
faburre we have nine ſpecies; of green ſaburræ there 
are two ſpecies ; of yellow, one; and of black, ſix ſpe- 
cies, Hill's Foſſils, 56g. | 


AC, or Sax, Saca, or Sach, in Law, an ancient pri- 


vilege which a lord of a manor claims in his court, of 
holding plea in cauſes of debate ariſing from his tenants 


and vaſſals, and of impoſing and levying fines and amerce- 


ments touching the fame. | : 
2 we is Saxon, ſac, and literally ſignifies cazſe, con- 
, QC, | | 
6 Raſtal defines fac by the forfeiture or amercement itfeM. 
ACA, in Zgology, a ſpecies of beautiful wild cat, found 
in Madagafear. 
SACABU GH, S4caBeRr, or SaxEBERE, in our Old 
rHers, one that is robbed, or by theft deprived of his 
money or goods, and puts in ſurety to proſecute the thief 
with freſh ſult ; according to Selden, in his Tittes of 
onour, and Briton, cap. 15 & 29. with whom agrees 


racton (lib. iii. tract. 2 — n. 2.) Furtun vero 


manfeſtum eſt, ubi latro depr eben ſus fit ſeiſitus de aliquo la- 
W fl Honhabend E — & inſecutus fu- 


erit per alu eil ret Ila fait, qui der facaburhz 
C. 


The word may come from the Saxon ſac or ſacca, i. e, 
Fes cauſa, proſecutio, and burh, pignus, hoc eft furti ſym- 
olum. | FS 
But Sir Edward Coke ſays, ſacabere, ot ſakebere, is de- 
rived from /ac and bere, that is, he that did bear the bag. 
8 Inſt: fol. 69. 3 | 
SACZEA, Tauala, in Antiquity, a feaſt which the ancient 
Babylonians, and other Orientals, held annually in ho- 
nour of the deity Anaitis, 3 2 
The Sacæa were in the Eaſt what the Saturnalia were at 
Rome, viz. a feaſt for the ſlaves. One of the ceremo- 
nies hereof, was to chooſe a priſoner condemned to death: 
and allow him all the pleaſures and gratifications he would 
wiſh, before he were carried to execution. | 
SACCADE, in the Manege, a jerk or violent check which 
the rider gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very 
ſuddenly; it is uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on 
the hand, or obſtinately arms himſelf. SY X 
The ſaccade is a kind of correction rarely to be üſed; for 
fear of ſpoiling the horſe's mouth. RW 
SACCARII, among the Romans, were a company or fra- 
ternity of porters, who had the ſole privilege to carry al 
goods from the harbour to the warchonſes, none being 
allowed to employ their own ſlayes, and much lefs thoſe 
of others, for that purpoſe, | | 
SACCER. See Sartk. | 
SACCHARUM. See SUA. 1 ; 
SACCHARUM Saturni, in Medicine; is prepared by gently 
boiling CERUSSE with diſtilled vinegar, or in the an 
acid which remains after diſtilling the vinegar in a lead 


pouring off the clear vinegar, and evaporating it to the 
conſiſtence of honey, and ſetting it to cryſtallize in 2 

cool place; then exhaling the remaining liquor, and 
ſetting it to ſhoot again, &c. until no more ſalt will ſhoot. 


The ceruſſe ſhould be well powdered before the vinegar 


is put to it; and during the boiling it ſhould every now 
and then be ſtirred with a wooden ſpatula. If the heat 
is conſiderable in the boiling of the vinegat and lead to- 
2 the acid will be diſſipated before it can be fixed 
by its combination with the lead: the vinegar miay be 


fered to cool gradually. The ſugar will then concrete 


LEAD. „ | 5 
This preparation of lead is recommended by ſome inter- 


and obſtinate hæmorrhages; but the generality of the 


| | | world condemn it, as containing all the poiſonous qua- 
The Turks are very expert in the uſe of the ſabre, which 
is the weapon they ordinarily wear by their fide, &c. 
With this, it is ſaid, they can cleave a man quite down, 


lities of the metal it is made from in their higheſt de- 
gree. | | 


- Externally it has been long famous for its virtues in the 
eryſipelas, in inflammations of all kinds, and in embro- 


cations. It is uſed alſo in ſmall quantities in collyriums 
for the eyes; it deterges, dries, and cicatriſes ulcers 5 
and in gonorrheeas is mixed in injections with great ſuc- 
ceſs. „ 5 | 


It is well known that this ſalt made with the common. 


vegetable or mineral acids, when diſtilled, will not give 
back the acid again, but only yields a water without any 


ſharp tafte, and an inflammable oil; but if it be made 


into the animal acid of piſinires, whether procured by 
diſtilling thoſe inſeQs freſh, or by throwing large quan- 
tities of them into wafer till it is ſufficiently impreg- 


tion of aeid of the ſame ſtrength. Phil. Tranſ.' Ne 68. 
See 'TINCTURA antiphthiſita, _ | | 
SACCHARUM /aftis. See MI. 
SACCINT, in our Old Writers, monks fo called, becauſe 

they wore a 23 of goat's hair next to their ſkins. 
Saccus is applied to coarſe cloth made of. ſuch hair. 
SACCO beneditto. See SN BENI TO. 1 
SACCOPHORI, LYaxropopor, formed of oaxxc;, a ſaeł, and 
pero, I bear, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, a ſect of ancient 
heretics, thus called, becauſe they always went clothed 


in ſackcloth, and affected a great deal of auſterity and | 


penance. 


We know but little of their tenets: in all probability they 


were the ſame with the MAssALIANs. 
The emperor Theodoſius made a law againſt the Sacco= 
ori, and Manichees. = 0 
SACCUEUS, a diminutive of ſaccus; uſed in anatomy, to 
expreſs ſeveral parts of the body, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to bags; as ; 7 | 
SACCULUS chyliferus, or reriferus, a paſſage which makes 
the beginning of the thoracic duct; called alſo ECR - 
TACULUM chi. | | 
SACCULUS cord:s, the PERICARDIUM, 


\ 


or glazed earthen veſſel, till the vinegar is ſweet z then 


made hot, which will be ſufficient. When the ſolution 
is exhaled for cryſtallization, let a ſmall quantity of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine be added to it, and the mixture ſuf- 

into very large tranſparent eryſtals. See Extract of | 


nally, in the quantity of a few grains, for dyſenteries, 


nated, it will on diſtillation yield back the ſame propor- 
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Baocuilvs lacrymalis, a little membranous bag, into which | Italians trombone picclolo; and by the Germans, ej; 9 
. the pun&ta LACRYMALIA of the eye open; and which is, poſaune, proper for a counter-tenor. The = 


rt aſſignel 


itſelf, the entrance of a canal, by which the liquor ſepa- it is uſually called trombone primo, or J“. ere is an, 
rated in the glandula lacrymalis, is diſcharged into the other large kind, called trombone maggiore, which we 4 
cavity of the noſe. It is the ulceration of this /accus | ſerve as a tenor; its part is uſually called trombon- ö 
that makes the Is muLA lacrymalis. I condo, or II. or 29. There is a third ſtill bigger, called 
SaccuLr adipo/i, little cells or veſicles, in the membrana | trombone groſſo; its part is called trombone terzo, cy Io | 
adipoſa, wherein the fat of the body is contained. or 3%. Laſtly, there is another, which exceeds all the 
SACCULUS medicinalis, denotes a topical medicine, applied | reſt, and which is much heard in the muſic, eſpecial 
to the fide, ſtomach, or other pained part; conſiſting of | in the baſs; its part is called trombone quarto, or IVo. 8 
herbs, or drugs incloſed in a linen bag. 4to. or ſimply trombone. It has uſually the key of 3, 
SaccuLus medicinalis, is alſo a name given to a bag of in- | Fa, on the fourth line; though frequently alſo on the 
gredients ſuſpended in a liquor, in making diet-drinks; | fifth line from the top, on account of the gravity Or 
called alfo nodule. | depth of the ſounds. _ | | 
SACCUS cum brechia, in our Old JYriters, a ſervice or te- |SACRA arteria, a branch of the aorta deſcendens, which 
nure of finding a /ack and a broach to the king, for the | deſcends through the middle of the os facrum to ie 
ufe of his army. | pelvis. See AoRTa, and ARTERY. | 
Saccus ladleus, a name given by ſome anatomiſts to the SARA fi/tula, a name given by ſome to the cavity in Which 
RECEPTACULUM chli. . the ſpinal marrow is lodged, and by others to the ſpinal 
SACELLUM, in Roman Antiquity, denoted a place ſacred | marrow itſelf. | 
to the gods, without a roof. | | Sacha gentilitia, among the Romans. | Beſide the pulji 
SACER, or SacrR Dost, in Anatomy, a muſcle ariſing | feſtivals obſerved by the whole Roman people, and he. 
from the hind-part of the os ſacrum, and running along | fide the holy-days kept on birth-days, marriages, or any 
under the longiſſimus dorſi. With its ſeveral tendons, it | other perſonal account, there were likewiſe family feaſt 


lays hold on the ſpine, and every tranſverſe proceſs of the | celebrated annually by the deſcendants only of particular 
loins, and the loweſt of the back. It aſſiſts in erecting | families, 0 
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the trunk. They thought themſelves obliged to keep theſe with tle 
SACER ignis. See ERYSIPELAsS. | utmoſt exactneſs and regularity, on pain of divine ven. 
SACER morbus. Sce EPILEPSY. | eance. Livy tells us, that a young man of the Fabian 
SACER, in Jchthyology, a name given by Gaza and ſome Emily, when the Capitol was beſieged by the Gau, 


others to that fpecies of the labrus, diltinguithed by Ar-] made his way through the enemy's army, in order to ce. 
tedi by the name of the red forked-tail /abrus, and called | lebrate the yearly fettival of his family, to the no ſmall 
by the generality of other authors the Ax T HAS pr/czs. aſtoniſhment both of the beſiegers and beſieged. Mem, 
SACERDOTAL, ſacerdotalis, formed from ſacerdos, prieſt, | Acad. Inſeript. vol. viii. p. 310. | 
of facer, holy, ſomething belonging to the prieſthood. |SacRa vena, a vein ariſing from the os ſacrum, and ter. 
SACERDOTAL berefices, are ſuch as cannot be legally held | minating uſually in the iliac vein ; ſometimes in the place 
by any but perſons in holy orders: ſuch are ali cures of | where the two iliacs meet the aſcending aorta. 
ſouls, bithopricks, &c. „ SACRAMENT, ſacramentum, in the general, denotes 3 
SACERDOTAL ornaments, the, are thoſe wherewith the ſign of a holy or ſacred thing. 
prieſts are clothed when they officiate, &c. The word is formed from the Latin ſacramentum, which 
SACHETTUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh, much | ſignified an oath, particularly that which the ſoldiers took, 
reſembling the common river perch in ſhape and colour, to be true to their commanders; the words whereof, ac- 
and having the ſame black obliquely tranſverſe lines on | cording to Polybius, were obtemperaturus ſum & fatturus 
its ſides, and ſeeming the ſame with the CHANNADELLA | quicquid mandabitur ab imperatoribus juxta vires. : 
of Bellonius, Rondeletius, and other authors. It is] In this ſenſe, the word includes both the /acraments of 
common in the Mediterranean, and is brought to market | the law of nature, as ſound morality, the manner of of- 
at Rome, Venice, and elſewhere, and accounted a very | fering the bread and wine practiſed by Melchiſedek, &c. 
delicate and well tafted fiſh. See CHaNe. | and thoſe of the law of Moſes, as the circumciſion, the 
'SACK of wool, is a determinate quantity, containing juſt | paſchal lamb, purifications, order of prieſthood, &c. 
twenty-ſix ſtone, and every ſtone fourteen pounds. 14 | SACRAMENT, with regard to the Chriſtian church, is de- 
E. III. flat. 1. cap. 2. EY 5 | fined, an outward and viſible ſign of an inward and ſpi- 
In. Scotland, a ack is twenty-four ſtone; each ſtone con- ritual grace annexed to the uſe thereof. | 
_ taining ſixteen pounds. | oh I But. ſome have objected againſt this definition, as ob- 
Sack of cotton wael is a quantity from a hundred and | ſcure; unleſs it ſuppoſes ſome divine influence of an ex- 
half to four hundred weight. „ | _ traordinary nature inſeparably annexed to the outward 
Sacks of earth, ſacs d terre, in Fortiſication, are canvas | ſign; and if this be the meaning of it, they apprehend 
bags full of earth, the largeſt about a cubic foot wide, and | there is reaſon to queſtion, whether there be any ſacra- 
the leſſer ſomewhat more than half a foot. ment at all. Accordingly, they have chofen to define /a- 
They are alfo called earth bags, and canvas bags, and are | craments to be ordinances inſtituted by Chrift, to be uſed 
uſed on ſeveral occaſions z particularly for making re- | by all Chriſtians as ſeals of the covenant of grace; or as 
trenchments in haſte to place on parapets, or the heads | tokens of their accepting the Goſpel covenant as well as 
of the breaches, &c. or to repair them when beaten | of the divine acceptance. Or, the term ſacrament, ori- 
down. | eos $9 | ginally ſignifying the oath which the Roman ſoldiers took 
They are of good uſe alſo, where the ground is rocky, | td be faithful to their general (though it be no ſcripture 
and affords not earth to carry on the approaches, becauſe term), is properly enough transferred to denote the af- 
they can eaſily be brought on, and carried off. See Sax D- fectionate zeal, and inviolable fidelity, which the fol- 
Oe % I lovers of Jeſus, in baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, pro- 
The ſame bags, on occaſion, are uſed to carry powder in, | feſs and promiſe to the captain of their ſalvation. 
of which they hold about fifty pounds apiece. There are two objects in a ſacrament; the one a material 
SACKBUT, a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind; being ſign, the object of the ſenſes ; the other the thing ſigni- 


a kind of a trumpet, though different from the common fied, which is the object of faith. Thus it has pleaſed 


trumpet both in form and ſize. God to give as it were a body or ſubſtance to ſpiritual 


The ſackbut is very iit for playing baſs; and is contrived | myſteries, that our faith might have the aſſiſtance of ſen- 
ſo as to be drawn out or ſhortened, according to the gra- | ſible ſigns. | SR 
vity or acuteneſs of the tones. The Italians call it 2 rom- Ihe ſacrament 

bone, the Latins tuba ductilis. HA | 8 
It takes aſunder into four pieces, or branches; and hath 
frequently a wreath in the middle; which is the ſame tube 
only twiſted twice, or making two circles in the middle 
of the inſtrument ; by which means, it is brought down 
one-fourth lower than its natural tone. It has alſo two 
pieces or branches on the infide, which do not appear, | 
except when drawn out by means of an iron bar, and 
which lengthen it to the degree requiſite to hit the tone 
required. | | 
The /fackbut is uſually eight feet long, without being 
drawn out, or without reckoning the circles. When ex- | before it is adminiſtered. Can. 27. If a miniſter fe- 
tended to its full length, it is uſually fifteen feet. The | fuſes to give the ſacrament to any one being required b 
_ wreath is two feet nine inches in circumference. It | the biſhop, he is to certify the cauſe of ſuch refuſal; and 
ſerves as baſs in all concerts of wind muſic. | a parſon refuſing to adminiſter the /acrament to aul, 
There are ſackbuts of different 6zes, ſerving to execute | without juſt cauſe, is liable to be ſued in action of the 
different parts; particularly a ſmall one, called by the caſe; becauſe a man may ſuſtain a temporal loſs by - 1 
| | 3 | | | | Tei: 
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is the moſt ſolemn act of worſhip amonglt 
us, and by the rubric there muſt be three at the leaſt to 
communicate, and a miniſter is not without lawful cauſe 
to deny it to any who ſhall devoutly and humbly deſire 
it; but notorious ſinners are not to be admitted to it till 
they have repented; nor thoſe who maliciouſly contend, 
until they are reconciled, &c, Alſo the ſacrament is not 
to be adminiſtered to ſuch who refuſe to kneel, or to be 
preſent at the prayers of the church, or to ſtrangers; ſor 
a miniſter is not obliged to give it to any but thole of 13 
own pariſh ; and the partakers of the holy /acram 
ought to ſignify their names to the curate at leaſt a da) 
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office of magiſtracy, or place of trult, &c. unleſs ya 
receive the /acrament according to the rites of the churc 
of England, and deliver a certificate thereof to the court 
of king's bench or quarter ſeſſions, under the hand of 
the miniſter, and prove it by witneſſes. 1 3, 14, & 25 
Car. II. In every pariſh c urch the ſacrament is to be 
adminiſtered three times in the year (whereof the feaſt 
of Faſter to be one), and every layman is bound to re- 


of the univerſities, the /acraments are to be adminiſtered 
the firſt and ſecond Sunday of every month; and in ca- 
thedral churches upon all principal feaſt days. Canon 
21, 22, 23. The churchwardens, as well as the mi- 
niſter, are to take notice whether the pariſhioners come 
ſo often to the ſacrament as they ought; and on a church- 
warden's preſenting a man for not receiving the ſacra- 
ment, he may be libelled in the eccleſiaſtical court and 
excommunicated, &c. Reviling the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper is puniſhable by fine and impriſonment. 1 Edw. 
vi. C. 1. 1 Els. e. 1. | | | | 


o 


confirmation, the euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, 

ordination, and marriage. Sce each under its proper ar- 

ticle. See PorERY. 5 

The proteſtants admit of only two; viz. baptiſm and 
the euchariſt, or Lord's Supper. | 

The Romaniſts, however, call the euchariſt, by way of 


Holy Sacrament, is to lay a conſecrated Hos r on the al- 
tar to be adored. The yROCESS10N of the Holy Sacra- 
ment, is that wherein this hoſt is carried about the church, 
or about the town. | „„ 1 
In a like ſenſe they ſay, the feaſt of the Holy Sacrament, 
the congregation of the Holy Sacrament. | 


biiſhment formed in France, whoſe founder was Anthe- 
rius, biſhop of Bethlehem, and which, in 1644, received 
an order from Urban VIII. to have always a number ot 
eccleſiaſtics ready to exerciſe their miniſtry among pagan 
nations, wherever the pope, or congregation de propa- 
ganda, ſhould appoint. | | | 


in the following manner. A certain devout woman of 


received a revelation from heaven, intimating to her, that 
it was the will of God that a peculiar feſtival ſhould be 


_ annually obſerved in honour of the Holy Sacrament, or | 


rather of the real preſence of Chriſt's body in that ſacred 
inſtitution. This pretended viſion was ſupported by the 


ſolemn edict, impoſing the obſervance of this feaſt on all 
Chriſtian churches ; which was confirmed, in the ponti- 
ficate of Clement V. by a council held at Vienne, in 


the doQtrine of tranſubſtantiation agreeable to the peo- 
ple than the decree of the council of the Lateran under 


ceſſors. | 


dant, in a real action, laid down in court to be forfeited 


called, /acramento provocare, rogare, flipulari, &c. 


_ crament of the Lord's ſupper. | 6 
The term is chiefly applied among Roman catholics, by 


Proteſtants. 


8 at the celebration of the ſacraments. 


Gregory. —It was the fame with what the Greeks now 
call EvcuoroG1um. | 


per. | 


SACRAMENTU M Deciſſonis, denotes the voluntary and de- 


ciſive oath of the civil law ; where one of the parties to 


er the deciſion of the cauſe to the oath of his adverſary ; 
2 ch the adverſary was bound to accept, or tender the 
ame propoſal back again; otherwiſe the whole was 
taken as confeſſed by him. 

Vor, IV, No, 311. | 


LA 
a. 
* 
* 
* 


#efufal. By ſtatute no perſons ſhall be choſen into any | 


ceive it thrice every year, &c. In colleges, and the halls | 


Roman catholics own ſeven ſacraments; viz. baptiſm, 


eminence, the Holy Sacrament. Thus, to expoſe the | 


SACRAMENT, Congregation of the Holy, a religious eſta- 


SACRAMENT, Feſtival of the Holy, or of the body of Chriſt, 
a a feſtival obſerved in the Romiſh church, and eſtabliſhed | 


Liege, whoſe name was Juliana, declared that ſhe had 


biſhop of Liege, who, in 1246, publiſhed an order for 
the celebration of this feſtival through the whole pro- 
vince. Eve, one of Juliana's companions, after her | 
death, prevailed with Urban IV. to publiſh, in 1264, a 


France, in 1311; and this contributed mare to render | 


Innocent III. or than all the exhortations of his ſuc- | 


SACRAMENT was alſo uſed, in the Roman law, for a pledge 
or gage of money, which both the plaintiff and defen- | 


by him who ſhould loſe the cauſe. —This was particularly | 
SACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given to all ſuch 
as have publiſhed, or held erroneous doctrines of the ſa- 
way of reproach, to the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other | 


SACRAMENTARY, ſacramentarium, an ancient church- | 
k, _ comprehending all the prayers and ceremonies | 


Tope Gelaſius was the firſt author of the ſacramentarium : | 
it was afterwards reviſed, corrected, and abridged, by St. 


SACRAMENTU M Altaris, denotes the ſacrifice of the 
maſs in Popiſh countries; and with us the Lord's ſup- | 


the ſuit, not being able to prove his charge, offers to re- 


SACRANUS color, a name given by ſome authors to pu- 
ple, or very deep re. | 

SACRARIUM, among the Romans, a chapel in a private 

family. It differed from /ararium, as being dedicated to 


gods in general 3 
SACRE, or Sa KER, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies 
of falcon, called by authors Valeo ſacer, and differently 
deſcribed by different authors, but by all agreed to be an 
extremely bold and active bird. The deſcription Mr. 
Ray has ſelected of it is this: it is a larger bird than the 
common falcon; its head is flat and of a greyiſh colour; its 
eyes large, and its beak bluiſh ; its back and wings are 
brown; its breaſt white, and variegated with brown 
ſpots; its thighs are white within, and its tail is varie- 
gated with ſpots of the ſhape of a kidney; its wings are 
very long, and its legs and feet of a bluiſh colour. The 
yearling birds of this ſpecies are called ri, and differ 
conſiderably in their plumage from thoſe of a more ad- 
vanced age, having their legs paler, and their breaſts leſs 
ſpotted. It will ſeize upon the largeſt birds, and on young 
goats, &c. for food. Ray. See Hawk and HAW RING. 
SACRED, ſacer, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly of- 
fered, and conſecrated to God with ceremonies, bene- 
ditions, unctions, &c. 8 
Kings, prelates, and prieſts, are held ſacred perſons; 
abbots are only bleſſed. The deaconhood, ſubdeacon- 
hood, and prieſthood, are all /acrcd orders, and are ſaid 
to impreſs a ſacred indelible character. 
The cuſtom of conſecrating kings with holy oil is deri- 
ved, according to Gutlingius, from the Hebrews; among 
whom, he agrees with Grotius, it was never uſed but to 
kings who had not an evident right by ſucceſſion. He 
adds, that the Chriſtian emperors never uſed it before 
Juſtin the younger; from whom he takes it to have paſſ- 
ed to the Goths, &c. | SY 
SACRED, is alſo applied to things belonging to God, and 
MER. ͤ 


ſacred college is that of the cardinals. _ 
SACRED majeſty, is applied to the emperor, and to the 


MajesTY. | 
The ancients held a place ſtruck with thunder as ſacred. 
In the civil law, /acred place chiefly denotes that, where 
a perſon deceaſed has been interred, 
SACRED elixir. See ELIXIR. 
SACRIFICE, /acrificium, an offering made to God on an 
altar, by means of a regular miniſter, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his power, and a payment of homage. oy 


hend all the offerings made to God, or in any way devot- 
ed to his ſervice and honour) differ from mere oblations 

in this, that in a /acrifice there is a real deſtruction or 
change of the thing offered ; whereas an oblation is only 
a ſimple offering or gift, without any ſuch change at all: 


ſupport of his worſhip and the maintenance of his mini- 
ſters, are offerings or oblations: and theſe, under the 


things: but ſacrifices in the more peculiar ſenſe of the 
term, were of living creatures, of which five ſorts were 
| preſcribed or allowed by the law, viz. bullocks, ſheep, 
goats, doves, and turtles : beaſts only were allowed in 
| wee ſacrifices and birds in private ones. I 


old law; and bloodleſs, ſuch as thoſe of the new law. 
They alſo divide them again into impetratory, which are 
thoſe offered to obtain ſome favour of God, or to thank 
him for ſome already received: and propitiatory, which 
are thoſe offered to obtain forgiveneſs of tins. 73s 
The Phcenicians are ufually held to have been the firſt 
authors of ſacrifices : Porphyry, indeed, attributes the. 
invention to the Egyptians; who, he fays, firſt offered 
the firſt-fruits of their grounds to the gods; burning them 
upon an altar of turf. At length they came to burn 
perfumes z and at laſt, he fays, they ſacrificed animals 
obſerving that they firſt eat ſome herbs or fruits regularly 


frequent before the ſacrifices of beaſts got footing.” 


port, that they were not ſlain, till fuch time as victories 
were obtained over enemies : indeed, while men lived on 
herbs and pulſe, it is no wonder they abſtained from /a- 
crifices of beaſts ; ſince the law of /acrifices required, that 
they ſhould eat ſome part thereof. In etfect, it is 
ſuppoſed to be this that firſt introduced fleth as a food, 


and made man a carnivorous animal. | 


ſacrifices were ordinarily nothing elſe but holy banquets. 
3 L e 


ſome particular deity, and the lararium to the houſhold 


Church- lands, ornaments, &c. are held ſacred.— The 


king of England 3 yer Loyſeau fays it is blaſphemy. See | 


Sacrifices (though the term is ſometimes uſed to compre- 


thus, all ſorts of tythes, and firſt fruits, and whatever 
of men's worldly ſubſtance is conſecrated to God, for the 


Jewiſh law, were either of living creatures or other . 


ivines divide ſacrifices into bloody, ſuch as thoſe of the 


offered on the altars.— He adds, that libations were very _ 


Ovid obſerves, that the very names v:#im and heſtia in- 


The truth is, in all antiquity, both ſacred and profane, 
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The ſcriptures furniſh us with a ſomewhat different ac- 
Noah certainly ſacrificed animals at his coming out 


count: 
of the ark; andit is even ſuggeſted that Abel himſelf ſa- 
crifized the beſt and fatteſt of his flocks; though Grotius | 
thinks it more probable, he contented himſelf with mak- 
ing a mere oblation of his lambs, &c. to God, without 
1 dacrificing them. | 
he origin of ſacrifices hath been a ſubject of conſiderable 
controverſy both among Jews and Chriſtians. Mai- 
monides, R. Levi Ben Gerſon, and Abarbanel, among 
the former, Chryſoſtom, Spencer, Grotius, &c. among the 
latter, maintain, that Jarrafetes were at firſt an human in- 
ſtitution ; and it is ſaid, that, in order to prevent their 
being offered to idols, God introduced them into his ſer- 
vice, not that he approved them as good in themſelves, 
or as proper rites of worſhip. Thoſe, who apprehend 
that (Eerie were originally of divine inſtitution, alledge, 
that Abel offered his /acrifice by faith (Heb. xi. 4.) which 
muſt imply a divine promiſe connected with that rite, 
and a divine direction for the performance of it; (ſee al- 
ſo Gen. iv. 4.) that the paſchal lamb which was a real ſacri- 
fee, was expreſsly inſtituted by God himſelf ; and that 
the. deity, who reſented and - punithed will-worſhip in| 
other £6 (Lev. x. 1, 2.) would not haye approved of the 
_ patriarch's /acrificing as he actually did, if he had not 
commanded it. The advocates for this opinion, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe, that ſacrifices were firſt inſtituted by God 
himſelf, and injoined our firſt parents ſoon after the fall; 
from whom, and afterwards from Noah, they fay, all 
nations received them by tradition. 'Thoſe, who apprehend. 
that animal ſood was not uſed till after the flood, derive. 
from hence an additional argument in favour of the very 
ancient uſe and probably divine inſtitution of ſacrifices : 
for the ſkins uſed for cloathing, (Gen. iii. 21.) they ſup- 
poſe, muſt have been obtained from beaſts ſlain for this 
purpoſe. Thoſe who with to ſee this ſubject farther diſ- 
culled may conſult Outram de Sacrificiis, lüb. i. 
Cap. 1. f. 3. 4 : | 
In proceſs of time, inſtead of brute animals, which God 
had appointed, human ſacriſices were introduced, and the 
objects, as well as the ſubjects of ſacriſice, were altered; 
for the heathen nations /a-rificed to dæmons, and not to 
God. To Ifrael, therefore, the appointed guardians 
of the true religion in the world, God delivered a-new 


his law concerning facrifices, with the addition of ſuch | 


particular rites as were beſt adapted to the ſituation of this 
people and the moſt likely to anſwer the purpoſe of their 
inſtitution. With regard to their ene e and uſe, 
ſacrifices were diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, burnt-offer- 
ings, ſin-offerings, treſpaſs-offerings and peace-offerings. 


Sac ri fices, beſides their religious uſe, were intended, un- | 


der the Jewiſh diſpenſation, for the ſupport of the ſtate | 
and civil government. See PRIEST. But what was 
their preciſe deſign and uſe, in a moral and religious 
view, has been the ſubject of controverſy. Nevertheleſs 
it has been the more generally received.opinion, that /a- | 
crifices, both before and under the law of Moſes (when 
they are taken in the ſtrict ſenſe, and diſtinguiſhed from 
all other offerings that accompanied either prayers or 
thanks for particular bleſlings), were inſtituted by way of 
poſitive mulct and forfeiture, to render every breach of 
duty burthenſome and expenſive to the tranſgreſſor: in 


other words, that they were piacular and expiatory ; thus | 


reminding ſinners of their defect by the ſuffering and 
death of the victim, which they were required to offer, 
and typifying, as ſome ſay, and thus aſſiſting their faith 
in that promiſed /acrzfice of atonement, which the ſon of 
God was to offer in due time. Dr. Sykes, however, and 
many others, conſider all /acrfices as federal rites, which 


implied men's entering into friendſhip with God; or if | 


they had violated their ſriendſhip with him, then they 
denoted reconciliation, and a renewal of that friendſhip: 
of the former kind were thoſe /acrifices, part of which 
was conſumed on the altar and part cat by the offerers; or 
of the latter, the whole burnt-offering or HoLocausr.. 
But Dr. Sykes, &c. utterly rejects the notion of nk 05 
being vicarious and expiatory. El. on the Nature, De- 
Digs and Origin of Sacrifices, paſhm. | 


— 


M.,acrobius tells us, that the Egyptians, long accuſtomed 

to bloodleſs ſacrifices, being at length obliged to admit the 
worſhip of Serapis and Saturn, to whom vidlims were to 
be ſacrificed, would not allow their temples to be built in 
the cities. Theſe vi&;ms, however, or bloody /acrifices, 
at length obtained, in excluſion of almolt all the reſt : 
the moſt uſual of theſe among the ancients, were bulls, 
oxen, .cows, ſheep, and lambs, in regard theſe were the 
moſt ordinary food of man. 
The manner of ſacrificing among the ancient Hebrews, 
is amply deſcribed in the books of Moſes. That in uſe 
among the Romans, is as follows. — n the choice of the 
victim, care was taken it were without blemiſh or imper- 

fection, its tail not too ſmall at the end; the tongue not 


black, nor the ears cleft; and the bull, ſuch as had u 
been yoked. The victim being pitched upon, the 


The confeſſion over, the prieſt cried aloud, Hoc age! i, e 
compoſe yourſelves, and mind your buſineſs ; and pre. 
ſently an uſher, holding a rod in his hand, called gen- 
meniaculum, went through the temple, and made all thoſc 


tar, ſhould aſk aloud, Ti r 0% 2 Who is here? The peo- 


during the ſacriſice. 


preſented the high prieſt with Iphigenia to be ſacrifices. 


_ ciated, perfumed the victim with incenſe, and ſprinkled 


* 


AC 


his forchead and horns, en if a bull, heis! git 


cow. The head they alſo adorned with a woollen inf 
whence hung two rows of chaplets with twiſted ribbang, 
and on the middle of the body a kind of ſtole, pr : 
large, hung down on both ſides: the leſſer Metin 6. 
only adorned with bundles of flowers and garlands, 1 
get er with white tuſts or wreaths. | 2 

e victims, thus made ready, were brought before the 
tar: the leſſer were not led in a ſtring, but driven to the 
place : the {emer were conducted in a halter; if th x 
made any ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance 5 
taken for an ill augury, and the /acrifice was often 0 f 
aſide. The victim, thus brought before the altar, was i 
amined very circumſpectly, to ſee if there were no delec 
in it; then the prieſt, being clad in his ſacerdotal habit 
and accompanied with the ſacrificers and other attendant, 
and being waſhed and purified according to the cerems. 
nies preſcribed, began the ſacrifice, with making a loud 
confeſhon of his unworthineſs, acknowledging himſcht 
guilty of divers ſins; for which he begged pardon of the 
gods, hoping they would be pleaſed to grant his requeſt; 
—The confeſſions were like thoſe of the Hebrews : with 
this difference, that the Pagans confeſſed the frailty of 
mankind, and owned their faults; the Jews confefſ«a 
chiefly the greatneſs of God, accompanying it with 
hymns and muſccal inſtruments, | 


withdraw, who were not initiated in the myſteries of re. 
ligion, or ſuch as were excommunicated. 

Sacrifices among the Greeks, were of four kinds, viz, 
1. Free-will offerings, or ſuch as were paid in conſe. 
quence of a vow, xa, and wilain ; for a victory 
obtained, the firſt fruits offered by huſbandmen for a 
plentiful harveſt, and the like. 2. Propitiatory offerings 
Hasua, to avert the anger of ſome offended deity, and 
ſuch were all ſacrifices uſed in expiation. 3. Petitionary 
ſacrifices, aiſrliua, for ſucceſs in any enterprize. 4. $6 
crifices expreſsly commanded by ſome oracle c prophet, 
TY, «70 AyIEDG. | | 

The cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom the Roman; 
borrowed theirs, was, that the prieſt coming to the al- 


ple anſwered, Hoxao: R ayatu, Many good perſons: 
then the uſher went through the temple, crying, Ex; 
eng toe, BeEnno, that is, Out with the wicked. The 
Romans commonly ufed the words, Nocentes, profani, 
abſcedite.— All thoſe who were driven out of the temples 
among the Greeks, were comprehended under theſe ge- 
neral words, Be&naoy apnro, axabapor. The profane bes 
ing withdrawn, they cried, 'Favete linguis, or animis, 
and Paſeite linguam, to require ſilence, and attention 
Theſe ceremonies ended, the chief facrificer being fat 
down, and the reſt of them ſtanding, the magiſtrates or 
private perſon, who offered /acrifice, came before him, 
and preſented him with the firſt-fruits and victim, and 
ſometimes made a ſhort diſcourſe, by way of compli- 
ment; as we find Homer makes Ulyſſes do, when he 


—As any perſon came to preſent his offering, he waſhed 
00 hands in a place appointed in the temple for that pur- 
ole. 5 2 15 | 
Laſtly, when the offering was made, the prieſt that offi- 


it with the luſtral water; and having waſhed his hands, 
and got up again to the altar, he prayed to the god to 
whom he preſented the ſacrifice, with a loud voice, that 
he would accept of thoſe offerings, and be pleaſed with 
the victim he /a-rificed to him for the public good, and 
for ſuch and ſuch things in particular.—In the cloſe 0 
the offertory and prayer, made by the prieſt to the gods, 
he came down the ſteps of the altar, and from the hand 
of one of his aſſiſtants, received the ſacred paſte, called 
mola ſalſa, made of barley or wheat flour, mixed with 
ſalt and water, which he threw upon the head of the 
victim, ſprinkling a little wine upon it, which was called 
immolatio.—Servius ſays, the prieſt ſcattered little bits of 
this paſte upon the head of the victim, and alſo on the 
altar where the ſacred fire burned, and on the knives, 
by way of conſecration. | | 

e then took wine in a veſſel called fmpulum, and having 
taſted it himſelf firſt, and made his aſſiſtants do tls 
ſame, to ſhew that they partook of the /acrifice, he pow” 
cd it between the horns of the victim, pronouncing thts 
words of the conſecration, Maus hoc wino inferis f. 
This done, he pulled off the hairs from between the 
horns, and threw them into the firez and Command 


l rieſts oft wore the ſkins, and others went to ſſeep 
| rn in the temples of Aſculapius and Faunus, 
that they might receive favourable reſponſes in their | 


them, to draw preſages therefrom, according to the art 
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«A: varius (who aſked him, Agon 9. Shall 1 ſtrike 7) 
199 a n 
to 12 mmer or ax; upon which, another aſſiſtant, named | 
25 preſentiy thruſt a knife into its throat; whilſt a 

0 


third received the blood, wherewith the prieſt ſprinkled | 


BOY 
the altar. on LE r | 
victim was ſlain, they flayed him, if it was not 
Wenn (for they then burned ſkin and all); they 
then took the Fein of the head, and adornin it with gar- | 
lands and flowers, faſtened it to the pillars of the temples, 
as well as the ſkins, as enſigns of religion; carrying 
them about in proceſſion in public calamities.Not but 


or be cured of their maladies. 'They then open- 
Abe ire entrails, and after circumſpeckly viewing 


aruſpices, they floured them with meal, and 

0 Boo 5 5 with ak and made a preſent of them to 
the gods, reddebant exta diis, by throwing them into the 
fire in ſmall bits, boiled or parboiled; and hence the en- 

ils were called porricæ. | + 

| . l 2 burned, and the other ceremonies 
finiſhed, they believed the gods to be ſatisfied z and that 
they could not fail to find the vows accompliſhed, which 
they expreſſed by the word /itare, q. d. all is ſiniſhed, and 


well done; whereas non litare, on the contrary, intimat- 


ed there was ſomething wanting to the perfection of the 

acrifice, and that the gods were not appealed. — The 
pfieſt afterwards diſmiſled the people with this form, 
-Theets:..- F | 


Hence it may be obſerved, that the ſacr;fices conſiſted of 


four principal parts; the firſt called atio, or the pour- 
ing a little wine upon the victim; the ſecond immolutio, 


When, after they had ſcattered the crums of ſalted paſte | 


thereon, they killed it; the third redditio, when they of- 
fered the entrails to the gods; and the fourth Iitatio, 


when the ſacrifice was perfected, and accompliſhed with- | 


out any fault, For a more particular account of the ma- 
terials and rites of ſacrifice; ſee Potter's Archæol. Græc. 
| tom. i. P- 209, &c. 


SACRILEGE, ſacrilegium, the crime of profaning ſacred | 


things, or things devoted to God or -of alienating to 


laymen, or common purpoſes, what was given to rcligi- 


- ous perſons, and pious uſees. . 

Our ſorcfathers were ſo tender in this caſe, that, when 
the order of knights Templars was diffolved, their lands, 
ccc. were all given to the knights Hoſpitallers of Jeruſa- 
lem, for this reaſon, Ne in pos uſus erogata, contra do- 

naterum voluntatem, in alios uſus diſtraberentar. | 
Church robbery, or a taking of things out of a holy place, 
is ſacrilege; as where a perſon ſteals any veſſels, orna- 
ments, or goods of the church: And it is ſaid to be a rob- 
bery of God, at leaſt of what was dedicated to his ſervice. 
If any thing belonging to private perſons, left in a church 
e ſtolen, it is only common theft, not ſacrilege: But 
the canon law determines that alſo to be ſacrilege; as 
likewiſe the ſtealing of a thing known to be conſecrated, 
in a place not contecrated. By the civil law, /acrlege is 
puniſhed with greater ſeverity than any other thefts; and 
the common law diſtinguiſhed this crime from other rob- 


beries, for it denied the benefit of the clergy to the offen- 


ders, which it did not do to other felons : but by ſtatute 
it is put upon a footing with other felonies by making it 

felony excluded of clergy, as molt other felonies are. 

All perſons not in holy orders, who ſhall be indicted 
whether in the ſame county where the fact was commit- 
+ ted, or in a different county, of robbing any church, cha- 


pl or other holy place, are excluded from their clergy, | | 


J 23 H. g. e. 1. 26 H. 9. c. 3. 5. & 6 Ed. 6. e. 10. 


And all perſons in general are ouſted of their clergy for the 
's any goods out of any pariſh church, or 


felonious taking o 
other church, or chapel, by the 1 Ed. 6. c. 12. But the 
word robbing being always taken to carry with it ſome 
force, it ſeems no /acrilege is within theſe ſtatutes, which 
15 not accompanied with the aCtual breaking of a church, 


&c. And the ſtatute 23 H. 8. is the ouly itatute which 


extends to acceſſaries to theſe robberies, except the offence 


amount to 1 ; in which caſe acceſſaries beſore are 


_ ouſted of clergy, by 3 & 4 W. & M. c. 9. 
SACRIMA, among the Romans, the new wine which was 


offered to Bacchus as an acknowledgment of his protecting | 


and preſerving every thing that belonged to wine. 
PACRISTA, or facrijian; a church- officer, otherwiſe call- 
ed SEXTON, | 


SACRISTY, 


ſacriſtia, a place or apartment in the church, 
where the | 


veſſels, and other utenſils and ornaments of 
the church, are preſerved ; and where the miniſters dreſs 
and undreſs themſelves before and after the ſervice. 

e /acrifty is alſo called in ancient authors, feeretarium : 
ng us the VESTRY., | 


* 


4 
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SACRO-COCCY GUS, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Winſlow to a muſcle now generally called ſimply the 

caccygeus ; he calls it alſo coccyzæus poſterior, | 


' SACRO-LUMBARIS, or facro-lumbus, in anatomy, a muſ- 


cle, that ariſes fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os ſa- 
erum, the poſterior part of the ileum, and from all the 
ſpines and tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, 
—lt gives a ſmall tendon to the poſterior part of each rib 
near its root, where a ſmall bundle of fleſhy fibres arifes 
and unites with each aſcending tendon, to the third, 
fourth, fifth, and ſixth vertebræ of the neck.—See Tab. 
Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 6. n. 30. 30. fig. 7. 1. 16. 16. | 

It lies between the ſpine and poſterior part of all the 
ribs, and along the back of the regio lumbaris, all the 
way to the os e Through all this ſpace it is eloſe- 
ly accompanied by the longiſſimus dorſi, which lies be- 
tween it and the [inal apophyſes of the vertebræ, a nar- 
row fatty or cellular line running between them; it is fix- 
ed below by a broad thin tendinous aponeuroſis to the os 
ſacrum, and part of the criſta of the os ilium. 
thence it runs upwards, and a little laterally over all the 


ribs, ſometimes as high as the two or three loweſt verte- 


all this way very even ; but that next the ribs is divided 
into ſeveral digitations, reſombling the branch of a palm 
tree. Theſe are fixed in the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 
neck, in the tuberoſity of the firſt rib, in the lower part 
of the angular impreſſions, in the following ribs, and 
near the extremity of the laſt. e rs | 

This with the ſerratus poſticus inferior, and triangularis, 
help to contract the ribs in exſpiration. But they are but 


the ribs, which fall down chiefly by their own gravity, 
and the elaſticity of the ligaments, by which they are tied 
to the vertebræ. 1 ®: 


SACRO-LUMBARTS pars ſuperior, in Anatomy, a name given 


by Cowper and ſome others, to a muſcle called by Win- 
flow TRANSVERSAL1S collateralis colli, and by Albinus 


the cervicalis deſcendens. 


SACRO-SCIATIC Hgaments. Theſe art two in number, 


the one broad and external, che other ſmall, narrow, and 
internal. 
ſlightly faſtened to the inſide of the tuberoſity or criſta of 
the os ilium. It covers exteriorly the two poſterior ſpines 
of that bone, and continues to be inſerted along the an- 
terior or exterior edges of the falſe tranſrerſe apophyſes of 
the ſacrum. From thence this ligament diminiſhing in 
breadth, deſcends obliquely towards the tuberoſity of the 
os iſchium, and is inferted immediately below the ſinus, 
which lies between that tuberoſity and the /ciatic ſpine. 


This inſertion is afterwards continued over the whole in- 
ternal labium of the inferior portion of the os iſchium, 


and of the ramus of that bone, and the inferior portion of 
the ramus of the neighbouring os pubis. Through all 
this latter courſe of its infertion, that is, after its arrival 
at the tuberoſity of the iſchium, it produces a kind of li- 
gamentary falx, one edge of which is fixed to the bones, 
the other lies looſe; and by this ſituation of the falx, it 
ſeems, together with the bones, a kind of deep channel 
or groove. The ſmall ſacro- ſciatic, or internal ſciatic li- 
gament, adheres cloſely to the inſide of the poſterior por- 


of the inferior part of the fourth falſe tranſverſe apophy- 


ſis of the os ſacrum, and from thence all the way to the 


upper part of the os coccygis. From this inſertion it runs 
up a little obliquely to the ſpine of the iſchium, in a 


ſharp point and upper part of which it is fixed. During 


this courſe it croſſes the broad ligament, being cloſely 
united to the inſide thereof, and loſes but very little of its 
| breadth. By theſe two ligaments two diſtinct openings are 


a a ſmall one with the inferior ſciatic notch. Winſlow. 
SACRUM O8, in Anatomy. See Os ſacrum. | 
SACTIM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs vitriol, | | 
SADAF, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the Ara- 
bian writers, ſometimes to the purpura or purple fiſh, 
and ſometimes to the purple fucus, with which the an- 
cient Greek women uſed to ſtain their cheeks. This was 
the original of all painting, and the plant was the com- 
mon purple ſea wracks. After this every thing was call. 
ed fucus that was uſed by the women to paint their faces; 
and they had a fucus metallica made of white lead or ce- 
ruſs; and the purple root of alcanet, & e. were called fuci. 
SADAR, or Alſadar, the Arabian name of the medicinal 
lotus, deſcribed by Dioſcorides, and many others of the 
ancients. The fruit of this tree, called by Virgil the ber- 
ries of the acanthus, is the nabac of the Arabian writers, 
though ſome would have it to be a kind of fig. Serapion 
evidently declares the ſadar and acanthus of Virgil, that 
is the lotus cyreniaca of Hetodotus, and the latus of Dioſ- 


5 


From 
regio lumbaris; afterwards it runs up obliquely over all the 


bræ of the neck. The fide next the longiſſimus dorſi is 


of imall force; and ſeem only to accelerate the motion of 


The broad, or external, ſciatic ligament is 


tion of the former. It is fixed interiorly alfo to the edge 


formed; a large one which is the ſuperior ſciatic ſinus, and 


Hes | corides, | 
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in his account of the Ægyptian plants, alſo deſcribes the 
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. Eotides, to be; one and the ſame plant. Bellohius has 
alſo deſcribed it under the name 1 napeca, a name pro- 
bably derived from nabac, the appellation uſually given its 


fruit: he ſays it is an ever-green ſhrub, and was called | 


by ſome of the Greek writers noplia. Proſper Alpinns, | 


nabeca as a thorny ſhrub ; though authors have obſerved | 
that there are two ſpecies of it, the one thorny and the 
other not. Leo Africanus, in his third book, mentions | 
alſo the ſame tree; but he miſtakes the name, writing it | 
rabech inſtead of nabech: he ſays it is a prickly tree, pro- 
ducing a fruit reſembling a cherry, but ſmaller, and of | 

the taſte of the aizyphus. Theſe are the berries of the 
acanthys mentioned by Virgil. 2 75 | 
SADDER, in Modern Eger, a compendium of the ZERNDY 
in modern Perſian, containing an abſtract of the religi- | 

. ous ſyſtem of the Perſees. 1 1 8 e 
SADDLE, in the Manege, a kind of ſtuffed feat, laid on 
the back ef a horſe, for the convenience of the 
rider. | | | 
The origin of the /addle is not well known: Gorop. Be- 


—— 


canus attributes its invention to the Salii, a people among | SADDLE, in the Sca-Language, a ſmall cleat or wooden 


the ancient Franks; and hence, ſays he, came the Latin 
fella, ſaddle; ye | ; 
It is certain the ancient Romans were unacquainted with | 
the uſe either of ſaddle or ſtirrups z whence Galen ob- 
ſerves in feveral places, that the Roman cavalry, in his | 
time, were. ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes of the hips and 
legs, for want of having their feet ſuſtained on horſeback. 
And long before him, Hippocrates had noted, that the | 
Scythians, who were much on horſeback, were frequent- | 


ly troubled with defluxions in their legs, becauſe of their | SADIR, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts to expreſs the ſcoria 


hanging down. | 


The firſt time we hear of /addles among the Romans, was | SADLER. Under this title is carried on a very conſider. 


anno 340. when Conſtantius, endeavouring to deprive 
kis brother Conſtantine of the empire, made head againſt 
his army, and entering the ſquadron where he himſelf | 
was, threw him off his /addle, as we are informed by the 
hiſtorian Zonaras.— Before this time, they made uſe of 


ſquare pannels ; ſuch as we ſee in the ſtatue of Antoninus 


in the Capitol. | Es — 1 
The ſucceeding emperors made many regulations con- 
cerning horfes, and occaſionally take notice of ſaddles. | 


In the Theodoſian code there is a reſcript, given by the | SapLER's Yells, a well known place of entertainment in 


_ emperors Valentinian, Theodoſius, and Arcadius, which 
preſcribes the exact weight of a ſaddle, confining it to 60 
pounds, including the bridle. SE] 
The uſe of ſaddles, fays Mr. Chambers, was firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in England, by a law of Henry VII. whereby the 
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nobility were obliged to ride on /add/es.—But this afſer-| 
tion, as Mr. Berenger obſerves, is not countenanced by | 


any act of parliament, or proclamation. 
later that the Iriſn have taken to it. 
There are various kinds of /addles; as the | 
SADDLE, hunting, which is compoſed of two bows, two 
bands, fore-bolſters, pannels, and ſaddle-ſtraps: and 
the great /addle has beſide theſe parts, corks, hind-bol-| 

| ers, and a trouſſequin. The pommel is common to both. 
A horſeman that would ſit a horſe well, ought always to 
fit on his twiſt, and never on his buttocks, which ought] 
never to touch the /addle; and whatever diforder the 
horſe commits, he ought never to move above the /addle. 
SADDLE, running, a very ſmall one, with round ſkirts, 
SADDLE, Burford, which has the ſeat and ſkirts plain. 


It is muc 


Sap, pad, of which there are two kinds; the one 


made with burs before the ſeat, the other with bolſters 
under the thighs. _ | | 17 Kon; oa 
SADDLE, French pad, the burs whereof come round the feat. 


SADDLE, portmanteau, furniſhed with a cantle behind the | 


ſeat, to keep a carriage off the rider's back. 


behind and before. 


SavDLE-backed, among Horſemen, a name given to a horſe, | 


that is hard to fit with a /addle, his reins being low, 


and his head and neck raiſed, ſo as to require a ſaddle | 


to be made on purpoſe for him. 
SaDDL.E-caſe. See HousING. 

 SaDDLE»roll. See TROUSSEQUIN. | N 
SaDDLE-/traps are ſmall leathern ſtraps, nailed to the 


bows of the ſaddle, which are uſed to hold the girths | 


faſt to the ſaddle. See Bows. | 
 SavDLEzgalled is when a horſe's back is hurt or fretted 
with the ſaddle. X 


It is to be cured by bathing the part with urine, or warm 
wine: when the ſore is large, they bathe it with aqua 


ſecunda, ſtrewing over it the powder of old ropes or 


flax, and conſuming the proud fleſh with vitriol, or col- 
cothar. : | | 

Good horſes are often ſubject to gall upon their backs, 
and the utmoſt care ought to be taken to prevent or 
cure it. The beſt method of prevention is to take a 


| rubbed with good brandy, laying on a paper ſoaked j 
it. If the ſkin be broken, a mixture of red wine, Tap 


 SADDUCES, or S4aDDUCEEs, Sadduczz, a ſect among the 


; : |} is of the ſame opinion. St. Jerom, and other write! 
SADDLE, war, furniſhed with a cantle, and a bolſter, both | 


ö 


— 


tachied; and in like manner, the hollow, on the upper 


Chcapſide; and their court day, on the firſt Tueſday in 
which was much frequented, before the Reformation, 


tend there, and hence the people were led to believe, 
that the virtues of the water proceeded from the efficacy 
of their progers. Th | | 


a muſician, became occupier of the wells and mulic 


this place the diverſions of rope-dancing, tumbling 


rather than real Jews; though they aſſiſted at all the 


of Scripture, but the five books of Moſes. The Jelu 
Serrarius has alſo embraced this . as ſeeming 90 


i. e. all the books of Scripture; intimating hereby, ft 


__ Gerizzim, 


hind's ſkin, well furniſhed with hair, and fit it neatly 
* 6 | 


1 
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beneath the pannel of the /addle, ſo that the hairy (4, 
may be next the horſe; this does not harden by . 
but keeps the horſe from galling. This is alſo a method 
that ſhould never be omitted with horſes that are newly 
cured of ſuch a hurt, as it will prevent their falling into 
it again. | 2 8 Ib 

In long journeys, and in horſes that are fubjeC to gal 
it is always proper to take off the /addle as Pon 2s the 
horſe is brought in, and examine whether the back be 
at all preſſed, or pinched in any part: it will be wel 
to re-examine it after an hour or two, to ſee what effec 
the ſtanding has had, for often the part hurt will not 
ſhew it at firſt, but will {well very violently afterwardz. 
In this caſe, where the ſkin is not fretted, but a ſwell. 
ing comes on, a bag of coarſe cloth fhould be filled 
with warm dung, and tied upon the ſwelling, which 
will not only prevent it from growing worſe, but wilt 
take it often quite down; or the ſwelling. may be well 


ſallad oil is a good remedy. | 


block, hollowed on the upper and lower fide, and nailed 
on the lower yard-arms, to retain the ſtudding-faif 
booms in a firm and ſteady poſition, For this purpoſe 
the cavity on the lower part of the ſaddle eonforms to 
the cylindrical ſurface of the yard to which it is at- 


ſide, anſwers to the figure. of the boom, and ferves 28 
a channel, whereby it may be run out or in, along the 
yard, as occaſion requires. Falconer. | 


of any metal in fuſion. 


able trade, but in very different degrees. Their buſineſs 
is not only /addle-making, which is a curious as well a8 
very ancient employ, but to complete ſome, and fell 
all other, neceſſaries for the ſaddle, nag, and horſeman. 
They were a company before the year 1190, but not in- 
corporated till 1272. In the reign of king Edward l. 
the livery-fine 10/. Their hall is near Foſter-lane, 


the month. See Comyany,. 


the neighbourhood of London. It derives its name from 
Mr. Sadler, who erected a muſic-houſe near the ſpot, 


on account of the famous well, to the waters of which 
many extraordinary cures were afcribed, and which was, 
therefore, deemed facred, and called holy well. The 
prieſts belonging to the priory of Clerkenwell uſed to at- 


Upon the Reformation the well was ſtopped up, on 
account of the ſuperſtitious uſe that was made of it; 
till, in 1683, Mr. Sadler found it covered with a carved 
arch of ſtone. After his deceaſe, one Francis Forcer, 


houſe. His ſon fucceeded him, and firſt exhibited in 


ancient Jews, conſiſting of perſons of the greateſt quz 
lity and opulence, eſteemed as deiſts, or free-thinkers, 


ceremonies of the worſhip in the temple.  _. 
St. Epiphanius will have the Sadduces to have taken theit 
rife from Doſitheus, a Samaritan ſectary; and Tertullian 


add, that the Sadduces came near the Samaritans in ma} 
things; particularly in this, that they allowed no books 


be ſupported by the authority of Joſephus. But Joſephus 
ſays only this, that they admitted all that was wiitten, 


they diſowned the unwritten traditions of the Phariſes 
In effect, St. Epiphanius is forced to own, that the i 
duces were Jews, and not Samaritans ; inaſmuch as the 
aſſiſted at the worſhip and facrifices of the temple “ 
Jeruſalem ;3 whereas 105 Samaritans facrificed on Mount 
Some authors aſcribe the origin of this ſect to one Salo 
a diſciple of Antigonus Sochæus, preſident of the 5 
hedrim, about 260 years before Chriſt, who frequent 
inculcated upon his ſcholars, that God is to be gt 
for his own ſake, and not out of view to 5 wet 
from him in the next world, as flaves ſerve their H. 
ters merely for recompence. Sadoc, add they, pats 
a falſe interpretation on theſe words of his maſtet, 125 
liſhed, that there was no reward allotted to goods 4 


Jone in this world. And henc aroſe the ſect of Sad- 
ducees 3 thus denominated from their leader Sadoc,— 
Though St. Epiphanius, and ſome modern writers after 
him, take the Sadducees to have been thus called from the 
Hebrew, | FRET ſadlec, lt, or fedec, Juſtice, in regard 

ol the great juſtice and equity which they ſhewed in all 

their actions. 19 . 


the true character of the ſect; for ſo far were they from 
being eminently righteous, that they are commonly ſaid 


to be the molt wicked and profligate of all the Jews; nei- | 


ther were they given to boaſt of their own righteouſneſs, 

as the Phariſees were. „ Fog 
It is certain they denied the reſ urrection and the exiſtence 
of angels and ſpirits, (Matt. xx11. 23. Acts xxili. 8.) and 
allowed of no happineſs but what is enjoyed in this life ; 
| believing, that every thing told of the other world had 


been artfully invented by the Phariſees, —Hence, allo, | 
they denied a divine providence, and attributed all things |. 


| to free-will; in which they oppoſed the opinion of the 
Rae who admitted a kind of deſtiny, or fatality, 


Vpicurean deiſts in all other reſpeAs, except that they 
acknowledged the world to have been created, and per- 
haps to be upheld. and preſerved by God. | 
SADRE, a title __— OY Perſians to the chief of the 
Mahometan religion. See CaL1PpH. 5 
S EPE, a name given by ſome medical writers to ſharp 
corroding puſtules. 3 
SAFE-CONDUCT, falous conduttus, a ſecurity given by 
the prince under his great ſeal, and inrolled in chancery, 
to a ſtranger, for his quiet coming in and paſſing out of 
the realm. © | | „ 
The ſafe conduct is granted toenemies, the paſſporttofriends. 
Paſſports under the king's ſign- manual, or licences from 


allowed to be of equal validity with letters of /afe-condud?. 
For the violation of /afe-condu#?, Ke. See PasspoRT. 


priſoners, to enable them to act in their affairs. 


given by the king to a perſon fearing the violence of ſome 
other, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. _ | 
SAFE-GUARD, at 9 denotes a rope which ſaves and ſe- 
cures any thing : 
ſecurely over the bolt- ſprit. | 
SAFE-GUARD of the helm, 1s a rope which goes through the 
helm, and is faſtened to the futtocks of the ſhip. _ 
SAFE-PLEDGE, /alous plegius, in Law, a ſecurity given 
for a man's appearance on a day aſſigned. See PLEDGE. 
8 SAFFLOWER. See Baſtard SAFFRON. . | 
| SAFFLOWER is a name alſo erroneoully given to a ſpecies 
of LAKE. | | RY, 5 


negynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe: it hath a ſpatha or 
ſheath of one leaf; the flower hath one petal, which is 
deeply cut into oy evlong equal ſegments ; and three ſta- 


08 mina, which are ſhorter than the petal, terminated by ar- 
it; row- pointed ſummits; the roundith germen is ſituated at | 
ved the bottom of the tube, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crown- 
cer, ed by three twiſted ſtigmas which are ſawed; the germen 
whc afterwards becomes a roundiſh fruit with three cells, fill- | 
din ed with roundiſh ſeeds. Miller enumerates four ſpecies, | 
ling including many varieties. Linnæus mentions one ſpecies, | 
with two varieties. See Crocus. | 1 1 
8 the The word is formed from the Arabic, zapheran, which | 
quz lignifies the ſame, Botaniſts call the plant crocus au- 
ers, tumnalis ſativus. N 1 . 
| the The plant which produces the ſaffron, has a roundiſh bul- | 
E | us root, as large as a ſmall nutmeg ; it is a little com- 
| thelf | Preſſed at the bottom, and is bene, with a coarſe brown 
ullian netted kin. From the upper part of the root come out | 
vruters the flowers, which, together with the young leaves, 
ay whoſe tops juſt appear, are cloſely wrapped about by a thin 
er ſpatha, or ſheath, which parts within the ground, and 
Je gi "pens on one fide. The tube of the flower is very long,\ 
in f ailing immediately from the bulb, without any foot- | 
_— alk, and at the top is divided into fix oval obtuſe, ſeg- 


agg which are equal, and of a purple blue colour. 
n the bottom of the tube is ſituated a roundiſh germen, 
"Pporting a flender ſtyle, which is not more than half 


Y, that 


9 riſes 


e 15 ro length of the petal, crowned with three oblong gol- 
** ; | r (which is the ſaff7on); theſe ſpread aſunder 
i 4 5 c Way; the ſtyle is attended by three ſtamina, whoſe 
0 E are inſerted in the tube of the petal, and riſe to the 
4 . N the ſtyle, where they are terminated by arrow- 
* * — 2 This . flowers in October, and 
keep growing all the winter, but it never pro- 

que _ ay ſeed here Miller. ib VE 12325 

f in Phi Rare and deſcription of the plant by Dr. Douglas, | 
72 n rant. Ne 380. p. 441. or Abridg. vol. vii. p. 31 I, 

potlut Vor. IV. No 31 1. 


But this derivation neither ſuits the word Sadducee, nor 


his ambaſſadors - abroad, are now more uſual, and are | 


Judges ſometimes give ſafe-conducis to delinquents, or | 


SAFE-GUARD, /alva guardia, in a Law ſenſe, a protection | 


for inſtance, that whereby perſons walk 


= SAFFRON, crocus, in Botany; a genus of the !riandria mo- 


— — 2 
* 
* 


in all our actions; ſo that they were, upon the whole, 
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From che account which Dr. Douglas has 
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give of the 


. Culture and management of /afron in that tract of ground; 
_  thitliesbetween-Saffyon Walden, in Eſſex, and Cambridge, 


in à circle about ten miles diameter, where eren has 
been longeſt ctiltivated; we ſhall extract the following 


Particulars. This tract is an open level country with few 


incloſures; and it is the cuſtom to crop two years, and let 
the land lie fallow the third: Saen is always planted up- 
on fallow ground, and that is preferred, ceteris paribus, 
which has borne barley tlie year beſore. In chuſing the 
ſaffron grounds, which are generally between one and 
three acres, they prefer thoſe that are well expoſed, 
whoſe ſoil is neither poor nor a ſtiff clay, but a tempe- 
rate dry mould, ſueh as commonly lies upon chalk and is 
of a hazel colour. In the beginning of April they care- 
fully plough it, drawing the furrows much foley and deep- 
er — for any kind of corn; in May they well dung it, 


allowing to each acre between twenty and thirty loads, and 


plough it as before; about Midſummer my plough a 
third time, and between every pole in breadth leave a va- 
cant furrow or trench : the fences are dead hedges or hur- 
dles for keeping out cattle, and eſpecially hares, which 
would feed on the ſaffron leaves during winter. The 
time of planting the roots is commonly in July, and the 
only inſtrament uſed-for this purpoſe is a narrow ſpade, 
called a ſpit-· ſhovel. One man with his {ſpit-ſhovel raiſcs be- 
tween three and four inches of earth, arid throws.it before 
him about fix inches ʒ and two perſons following him with 
ſaffron-heads, place them in the fartheſt end of the 
trench which he has made at the diſtance of about three 
inches from one another. As ſoon as the digger has gone 


over the breadth of the ridge once, he begins again at 


the other ſide, and digging as before, covers the roots 


laſt ſet, and makes room for the ſetters to place a new _ 


row, at the ſame diſtance from the firſt, as they are from 
one another. Thus they proceed, till a whole ridge, 
commonly one rod, is planted; and the only nicety in 
digging is to leave ſome part of the firſt ſtratum of earth 


._ untouched to lie under the roots, and in ſetting, to place 


the roots directly upon their bottoms. The quantity of 
roots planted in an aere is generally about one hundredand 
twenty-eight buſhels. When the roots begin to ſpire and 

are ready to ſhew themſelves above ground, the ground 
muſt be carefully pared with a ſharp hoe and the weeds 
raked into the furrows. When the ſaffron flowers appear, 
they arg gathered as well before as after they are full, 
blown; in doing which the whole flowers are pulled off 


and thrown into a baſket; and the beſt time for this work 
is the morning. Having carried them home and ſpread 


them on a table, they pick out the filaments, ſtyles or 
chives, together with a long portion of the ſtyles or ſtring 
to which they are joined; and throw away the reſt of the 
flower as uſeleſs. They employ every morning in gather- 
ing, and the reſt of the day in picking, till the whole crop 
is gathered. The next labour is drying the chives; for this 
- Purpoſe they are furniſhed with a kiln of a particular con- 
ſtruction, over which they lay a net-work of iron wire, or 
a hair- cloth, and over this hve or fix ſheets of white paper; 
upon which they ſpread the wet ſaſſron, between two and 
three inches thick ; they cover this with other ſheets of pa- 
per, over which they lay a coarſe blanket five or fix times 
doubled, or a canvas pillow filled with ſtraw; and when the 
fire, which may be made of any fewel, though charcoal, 
_ which is the leaſt ſmoaky, is the beſt, has been lighted for 
ſome time, they cover the whole with a board, having up- 
on it 2 large weight. When the chives have been firſt 
ſweated by a pretty ſtrong heat, and dried for about an 
hour, they turn both the papers and en cakes, and 
cover them as before. Having continued the heat for an- 
other hour, they turn and cover the cakes as before ; and 
then keeping a gentle fire, and turning the cakes every 
half hour, they will be thoroughly dry in about twenty 
four hours. When dry the ſaffron is in perfection and fit 
for uſe. It is obſerved that about five pounds of wet /affr01 
yield one pound of dry; and when the heads are planted | 
very thick, two pounds of dried /affron may, at a medium, 
be allowed to an acre for a firſt crop, and twenty-four 
pounds for the two remaining crops. About the Midſum- 
mer after the third crop is gathered, the roots muſt be 
taken up and tranſplanted ; in order to which they ſome- 
times plough the ground, and ſometimes uſe a forked kind 
of hoe, called a pattock, and then harrow it once or twice 
over, during which time a number of people are employed 
in gathering up the heads: theſe are thoroughly cleared, 
and then become fit to be planted in new ground, or to 
be kept for ſome time without injury. | | 
There is no accident attending the culture of this valu- 
able and uſeful plant, which the farmers ſo much dread 
as what they call the rot with us, and in French /a mort: 
This is more common in the /afron fields of the Gatinois 
than in ours. Mr. du Hamel, who undertook to give the 
Paris Academy ſome account of this malady of the plant, 
a 2 3 M obferves, 
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bbſervel; that no author has given any account of it; 
and that the people employed in the culture of the 65 ron 
1 


know the terrible effects of it, without at all gueſſing at 
what may be its cauſe. It ſeems a ſort of contagion a- 


. mong the plants, ſpreading far and wide, and extending 


from one root as from a centre all over a whole field, if 


not ſtopped z the ſeaſon of its moſt fatal ſpreading is the 


ſpring, and the miſchief is found to be ſtopped from far- 


ther progreſs, by digging deep trenches at that time of 
the year between the ſound and the tainted parts of the 


held, ks . ; | p | 
Mr, du Hamel, in enquiring into the ſtate of the roots or 


bulbs of the ron in many fields where this diſorder 


reigned, ſound that the roots in the centre where the diſ- 
temperature moſt raged, and thoſe at a middle diſtance 
from this part and the border of the field, and thoſe at the 


border, were all in three different ſtates, according to 
the degree of ſpreading of the infection. "Thoſe in the | 
middle where the infection began, were utterly deſtroy- 
ed, their ſeveral coats all ſhrivelled up and withered, 


their inner part reſembling only a dirty and rotten earth, 


and their ſuperſicies being covered with ſeveral browniſh 


red glandulous bodies of the bigneſs of beans. Thoſe of 


the middle diſtance were found in a condition nearly alli- 
ed to theſe; their integuments were flaccid, but not 
wholly withered; arid there were ſome remains of the 
Neſhy bulb within; but this matter was a ſort of pulp, 
looking as if it had been boiled. It was eaſy to ſee from 


this, that theſe roots were ſpeedily approaching to the 


perfect ſtate of decay of the others; they were covered in 


the ſame manner on their outſides with glandulous ſub- 


ſtances, like thoſe of the middle roots, only that they 


ſeemed on theſe more plump, and well fed. At fome 
diſtance from theſe he alſo obſerved a number of violet | 
coloured threads, forming a fort of network in the ground. 


The roots at the edges of the field were found in a yet 


much ſounder ſtate than any of the others ; their bulbs 


ſeemed unhurt, and the membranes ſound-and freſh, but 
loured filaments, and from ſome parts of theſe iſſued 


ſame ſhape and ſize with thoſe on the decayed roots; 


ſmall glandules, which ſeemed ready to grow into the 


though they, at this time, appeared only as ſo many pur- 


ple ſpots lodged on the ſurface of the root or between its 
membranes. The earth all about theſe roots was allo |. 


found to be full of theſe reticular violet coloured threads. 
Theſe violet threads and their glandules being always 
found in the places where the rot was among the /affron 
roots, and never in any other place, it became very natu- 


ral to ſuppoſe they had ſome conſiderable ſhare in the 
contagion ; to examine, therefore, what they truly were, | 


Mr. du Hamel picked ſeveral of them out of the earth, 


and havi 3 them clean, he found that they were 
t 


very like the truffle in appearance and in all their quali- 
tics; they were ſeldom larger than a hazel nut, and were 
covered with a fort of ſoft down or velvety coat, and they 


quite to the centre: they make numerous anaſtomoſes 


and inoſculations in the body of the root, and have faſt- 
ened to them in ſeveral places little knots or ganglions, 
vrhich ſeem only ſmall tufts of the cottony or velvety mat- 


ter which covers them. | | 155 
From the whole it ſeems very clear, that this is a paraſi- 


tical plant, which grows very quick in its glandules; and 


by means of theſe threads, or filaments, ſucks its nutri- 
tious juices from the roots of the /affron, which it by that 
means deſtroys. It ſeems to grow in the ſame manner 


with the truffle, that is, it nevers appears above the ſur- | 
face of the earth, but is produced under ground, and | 


there grows and propagates its ſpecies. It ſpreads very 
faſt, and ſoon occupies a large compaſs of ground, con- 


tinually furniſhing new glandules at the end of the fila- 


mentous roots, in the manner of the potatoe and ſome 


begins, ſpreads itſelf every way in a circular direction, 
and there is nothing to be ſeen on the ſurface of the earth, 
which can give any opportunity of gueſling at its cauſe. 


It remained now to enquire whether this plant was pecu- | 


had a muſhroom like taſte, but with an earthy flavour. 
There were found ſome of them adhering to the bulbs of 
the /affron, and others two or three Inches diſtant from 
them; the violet threads are of the thickneſs of a coarſe 
thread, and are covered with a velvety coat, in the ſame 
manner with the glandulous bodies ; ſome of theſe extend 
_ themſelves from one to another between theſe glandules, 
while others ſpread themſelves over the ſurface of the 
| bulb of the /affron, and pierced it in many directions 


liar to fields of en; and whether it was brought thi- 
ther with the /afron, or was there before: and another 


material queſtion was, whether it could draw its nouriſh 


ment from any other plants, or muſt have it from ſaffron 


only. To try this, Mr. du Hamel put ſome of the bulbs 


of the new plant into a pot of freſh earth, where he alſo 


they were in many places covered with reticular violet co- | 


other roots. Thus the diſeaſe of the ſaffron, wherever it | 


planted ſome roots of fa 


number, and had fed upon the lily roots as well a 


which hurt the corn, as it preys only on thoſe which fen 


plants are often deſtroyed without the proprietor's kngy. 


attending this deſtroying plant, is, that the common ci. 


ſun. This ſeparates the worſt part of the deſtructi 


_ Cakes, neither dry nor yet very moiſt, tough and firm in 


more. Saffron gives out the whole of its virtue and co- 


_ rectified ſpirit, inſpiſſated only to the conſiſtence of ol, 


b 


11 * 


ron, of narciſſus, and ot; 
common lily. Six months afterwards, examinin 
whole, he found the glandules had greatly inere;t,y 1 
Fron; hence it appeared, that this was a real "uy 
Oh of increaſing itfelf, and not deſtined fag 
food; after this, digging up the earth in ſeveral pi, 
where ron had never $44 planted, he found in * 
places the fame paraſitical plant, faſtening itſelf 9 Fr 
roots of the anonis, and ſome other plants, and le, 
alone ſeveral others, ſuch as the ſenecio, &c. Then 
of muſcari were alſo ſometimes found affected by it; 2 
a certain diſtemperature, which the floriſts complan x 
in their tulip roots, ſeems to be owing to the fame 
cauſe. | 87 3 
This miſchievous plant, however fatal it prove to the ; 
fron fields, may, on. the contrary, prove a real bent 
in corn fields, by deſtroying many of the pernicious hen, 


their roots deep into the earth, never Hurting thoſe wh;g 
are ſuperficially fixed, as corn, and the like are, J.. 
floriſt, however, is probably often as much injured hy; 

) 


as the ſaffron cultivator ; and doubtleſs, whole beds gf 
ing what to attribute the miſchief to. One misfortum 


ture of land which deſtroys other weeds, ſerves rather y 
promote its increaſe, ſince it delights in light dry ear 
not in wet, or undug lands: it is poſſible, however, 
ſtop its progreſs, by. digging pretty deep between th 
ſound and the infected roots; of the laſt, thoſe which a: 
eaten to the heart can never recover again, but. of tho 
which are only wounded ſuperficially there is ſome hope; 
fince it is common for them to be cured by taking then 
up, peeling off their outer huſks, and drying them in the 


plant, and the reſt becomes ſoon dried and withered, aul 
incapable of farther vegetation, while the root itſelf js 
uninjured, and when put into ground will ſhoot again, 
Mem. Acad. Far. 1728. | e | 
The beſt /afron in Europe is that of England, and may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſorts brought from abroad b 
its blades being broader : that brought from Spain is good 
for nothing z becauſe of the oil the Spaniards mix vith 
it to make it keep. . „„ 
It ſhould be choſen freſh, not above a year old, in cdoſe 


tearing, of a high fiery colour, ſtaining the hands ot 
' rubbing it, and of the ſame colour within as on the out- 
fide. 5 | 
Saffron is uſed, both in food and medicine, to chen, 
fortify, and reſolve. It is the greateſt cordial in med- 
cine, ſo as when taken too freely, to occaſion immodert 
mirth; and a ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis : and i 
ſuppoſed to be particularly ſerviceable in diſorders of the 
breaſt, in female obſtructions, and hyſteric depreſſions 
It tinges the urine of a high colour: the doſe is com- 
monly from two or three grains to ten or twelve; 
Geoffroy ſays, it may be ſafely extended to a ſcruple and 


lour to rectified ſpirit, proof ſpirit, wine, vinegar and 
water. The officinal preparations are, the fjrup and 
tinflure of SAFFRON. In diſtillation with water, a [ma 
portion of a fragrant and very pungent eſſential oil maj 
be collected, amounting, it is ſaid, to about a dram and1 
half from ſixteen ounces : the extract, obtained from 


is recommended by Boerhaave as one of the higheſt cor 
dials and exhilarants; the doſe is a few drops, which 
may be taken in a glaſs of rich wine. It diſſolves in 
wine and in water, as well as in ſpirit, and mingles 
oils both expreſſed and diſtilled, appearing to be a ſub- 
ſtance of a peculiar nature. The ſpirit, diſtilled from 
ſaffron, is ſaid to have an advantage era, moſt other cor- 
dial ſpirits, of diſpoſing the patient to ſweat. Lewis. 
Saſtron is alſo uſed by illuminers, to make a golden 
S = | 2 a 
The yellow tinge, which this medicine is able to pite © 
the fluids, is carried ſo far, that no juice eſcapes l. 
Amatus Luſitanus gives an account of a ſcetus 104 
ther's womb, tinged yellow, by her taking very frequent 
ly medicines with /af/ron in them. This had been 12 
ed and diſbelieved by many; but an experiment 1 
at Leipſick on a bitch big with puppies, reſtored the 7 
dit of Amatus : for on giving this creature ſaffron i 
quently among her food, the puppies had their leſt a 
the whites of their eyes, when opened, dyed yellov * 
it; though the chyle, in the lacteals, was not yellow 
whitiſh, However, it does not ſeem improper to 
the experument farther. 


0 D; 
SAFFRON, baſtard, or SAFFLOW ER, carthamus, in a 


a genus of the /yngene/ta polygamia aqualis claſs. * = 
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| ſegments at the top, 


at preſent they are very little uſed. | 
times uſed in medicine, but their chief uſe is in dying. 
GarrRONg Indian. See TURMERIC. pls | 

SAFFRON, meadow, colchicum, in Botany; 
hexandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the | 
flower has neither empalement nor ſpatha z it has one pe- | 


_ three ſpecies, and Miller four, including ſeveral varieties. 


when moſt other plants are dead. The flowers come up, 
and are blown ſome time before the green leaves appear, 


and tranſplant the roots. The roots ſhould be kept above | 
are not planted, they will produce their flowers as they 


lie out upon the ground. For the manner of planting the 
roots of this ſort of plants, ſee the article TL I?; and 


modactyls of the ſhops : it is of a poiſonous quality, but 


8 


but all the petals remain in ſuch a 
cloſe inſtantaneouſly on occaſion o 


| line ſaffron an ounce, cut it ſmall, and put it to infuſe in 
2 pint of mountain-wine ; let it ſtand three days without 


take ſaffron an ounce, cut it ſniall, and pour on it in a 


matraſs a pint of proof ſpirit; let them ſtand together | 


to a drachm or more. 


* 


See CoLchicuu. 
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racters are theſe: it hath a flower compoſed of ſeveral 
hermaphrodite florets, included in one common ſcaly em. 

alement; the florets are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five equal 
theſe have five ſhort hairy ſtamina in 
the centre is ſituated a ſhort 1 which afterward be- 


comes a ſingle, oblong, angular ſeed, incloſed in the em- 


t. There are eight ſpecies. | 
ky of eber which is annually conſumed in 
England, is ſo great, as to make a very conſiderable ar- 
ticle in trade, erefore 171 very well worthy of the 

ublic attention: if this plant was introduced to Caroli- 
na, it might be there cultivated to as great advantage as 
in any part of the world, for there the ſeeds will con- 
ſtantly ripen; and as this country is furniſhed with it 
from the Mediterranean, where ere is great danger of 
our navigation being interrupted, ſo it ſhould incite the 
inhabitants of the American ſtates, to make trial of as 
many of the vegetables, as there is a probabili:y of ſuc- 
ceeding there, 


have ſucceeded there; and more ſeeds may be eafily pro- 
cured from the American iſlands, and in one ſeaſon ma 


be multiplied, in ſo great quantity, as to furniſh a whole 


province. Miller. 


Carthamus ſeeds are ſaid to be emetic and cathartic, but 


tal, riſing with an angular tube from the root, and is di- 
vided at the top into ſix oval concave ſegments, and ſix 
{ſtamina with four valves; the germen is ſituated near the 


root, which becomes a capſule with three lobes, having | 
a ſeam on the inſide, dividing it into three cells which 


contain ſeveral roundiſh rough ſeeds. Linnzus reckons 


The ſeveral ſpecies of this plant are very valuable in a 
flower-garden, as they are in their beauty in autumn, 


which make ſome people call them naked ladies; the 
green leaves come up in winter, and in ſpring are ex- 
tended to a great length; in May, theſe leaves begin to 
decay, and ſoon after this is a proper time to take up, 


ground till the middle of Auguſt, at which time, if they 


for that of raifing them from ſeeds, for the 
ducing varieties of the flower, ſee Iris. _. | 
The root of co/chicum is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the her- 


ſake of pro- 


3s recommended for the gout, being externally applied. 


4FFRON-tree, in Natural Hiflory, the name of an Eaſt 


Indian ſhrub, which grows to about two feet high, hav- | 
Ing ſquare branches, which are beſet with leaves iti pairs. 


The pedicles of the flowers come from the alæ of the 


leaves, and are branched, each pedicle ſupporting about 
five flowers; theſe are of the ſhape of the jaſmine flow- 
ers, and are white above, and of the fine reddiſh yellow | 
Colour of /affron below. The flowers never open but in | 


the night, and then do not perfectly expand themſelves, 

oſition, that they can 
f the leaſt heat; they 
are placed each in a green cup, to which they are ſo ſlightly 
faſtened, that the leaſt motion makes them fall. They 
ſeldom ſtand more than four days, often not ſo long; the 
flowers have no ſmell, but are of a cordial virtue, ap- 
proaching to that of ſaffron, Mem. Acad. Paris. 1699. 
AFFRON, Syrup of. This medicine is thus made: take 


heat, then ftrain off the wine; to which, after filtration, 
add twenty-five ounces of dotible-refined ſugar : melt the 
ſugar over a gentle heat, and then ſet it by for uſe. 

AFFRON, Tindure of : a preparation nada as follows : 


th 


os days without heat, often ſhaking the veſſel, then 


lter off the tincture for uſe. Its doſe is from thirty drops 
It is good in all cafes where the 

Jefiron in ſubſtance is. | 

2 the ſame quantity of wine be uſed inſtead of ſpirit, it 

is calle yinum crocatum, ſaſtron- wine. 

17 Zinture of, 
Engliſh /af-0n in a veſſel, placed for ſome time in a 

water, and filtered 


eat almoſt equal to that of boilin 
through a linen cloth is uſed as a ye 


as can be procured ; which are of real uſe | 
in any of the manufactories of this country. The ſeeds | 
of thisplant were ſent to Carolina in the year 1758, which 


Its flowers are ſome- 


a genus of the 


made by pouring hot water on the | 


” % 
" r , ; . 8 
8 A0 


colour: this tincturt is 4 fine warn xellow, aud when 
| ſhade 


very ſtrong, makes a very propet ſhade for the gamboge 
er cher Reht yellows that ave bre: f . l Kn 
as well as any of the vegetable endures, Fg 
SAFFRON is alfo a name Arg to ſeveral chemical-prepara# 
tions, from the reſemblance of their colour 10 h ck the 
vegetable iron, but more uſually called croci. See 
Crocus. Such are NF F 
SAFFRON of Venus. See Cop PER, and Venus. 
SAFFRON of Mars. See CRocus Martis. 
SAFFRON of Gold. See Aukuu fulminans, _ 
SAGADENON, a name given by the ancients to what the) 
ſay was the very fineſt kind of opobalſamum, produce 
in Paleſtine and the country thereabout. 10 
SAG AN, in Scripture Hiftory, the ſuffragan or deputy of 
the Jewiſh high-prieſt: who, according to ſome, was 
only to officiate for him, when he was reridered incapa- 
ble of attending the ſervice through ſickneſs, or legal un- 
cleanneſs, on the day of expiation; or, according to others, 
who was to aſſiſt the hign-prieſt in the care of the affairs 
of the temple and the ſervice of the prieſts. | 
SAGAPENUM, Layærmo, a medicinal gum reſin, whoſe 
ſmell comes very near that of a pine; whence its 
make,” 8 | ED. 

It flows by inciſion, from the trunk of a ferulaceous plant 
growing in Perſia : the beſt is in bright tranſparent tears 
of a ſtrong, pungent, porraceous ſmell : and the whiter _ 
and freer from dirt, the better. Sometimes it is found 
as white, both within and without ſide, as milk; though 
this is very rare. See FENNEL -Giank, © © 
The ſagapenum is brought directly from Alexandria; ei- 
ther in diſtinct tears, or run together into large maſſes ; 
outwardly of a #4 colour, but internally ſomewhaf 
paler and clear hke horn; growing ſoft on being hand- 
led, ſo as to ſtick to the fingers. It is ſometimes ſupplied 
in the ſhops by the larger and darker coloured maſſes of 
| bdellium. It has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, reſembling 
that of the leek-kind, or a mixture of galbanum with a 
little aſſa fœtida; and a moderately hot biting taſte. It is 
one of the ſtrongeſt deobſtruent gums, and frequently 
_ preſcribed, either by itſelf, or in conjunction with am- 
moniacum or galbanum, in hyſteric caſes, uterine ob- 

ſtruckions, aſthmas, and other diſorders. It may be com- 
modiouſly taken in the form of pills, from two or 
three grains to a ſcruple or half a dram: in doſes of a 
dram, it looſens the belly. Lewis. 5 1 PN 
It is alſo uſed externally to aſſuage pains, and reſolve tu- 
mors. | | | 
SAGATHEE, in Commerce, a flight woollen ſtuff; being 
a kind of ſerge, or ratteen ; ſometimes mixed with a lit- 
tle ſilk.—It is manufactured chiefly at Amiens; though 
we have our ſhare of it in England 75 
The word is formed from the French, ſayetie, a diminu- 
tive of ſaye, ſay. See Say. The French name /ayette 
again is derived from that of the thread uſed herein, 
which is chiefly prepared and fpun in Flanders, about 
Turcoing, &c. and called fi de ſayette; _ 0” 
SAGDA, or PsacDa, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone deſcribed by Aldrovand, which he ſays is of a green 
colour, and has the property of attracting wood. | 
Pliny and the ancients give this name to a gem of a 
greeniſh colour, very much eſteemed at that time; and 
about the origin of which the ancients had many fabulous 
reports. Solinus tells us, that it is produced at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, and thence riſes up of itſelf as ſhips paſs - 
over the place where it is, and fixes itfelf to their bot- 
toms, and that it cannot be got off g without cutting. 
away a part of the wood. This author has generally ta- 
ken his accounts of things from Pliny ; though he has 
been at the pains to difguiſe them, in ſuch a manner, 
that they are often unintelligible. All that Pliny ſays on 
this occaſion, is, that te Jada was of a green colour, 
and was found by the Claldæans at the bottoms of their 
ſhips z even this, however; is not very intelligible, unleſs 
they meant that the fhips which traded to the Red Sea, 
and lay long in the harbours, and were ſometimes 
a-ground, picked up at their bottoms the ſtones which 
make up the ſhores, ard ſome of theſe are of the jaſper- 
kind, and uſually green; at this rate it could not be a 
ſtone of any great value, nor do we indeed find any 
where that it was, except in Solinuas. 
It is to be obſerved, that the ancients called a certain 
ointment by the name /agda as well as this ſtone z this 
ointment was green, and probably the ſtone had its name 
ſrom the reſembling it in colour. This was a cuſtom 
common among the writers of early times; and they have 
the names of /:banotis, myrrhites, Note bates and aro- 
matites, from the reſemblance which certain agates and 
jaſpers had to the drugs, &e. in common uſe among 
them. | | 
SAGE, /alvia, in Botany, a genus of the diandria monogy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of 


low waſh with water 


5 


| the flower is tubulous, of one leaf, large at the mouth, 
| where 


name of /age of virtue, 


SaGR-apples, a name given 


8 A 


Phere it is cut into four parts ; the flower. is of the lip | 
Kind, of one petal, the lower part is tubulous, the up- 


per is large and compreſſed, the lower lip is broad and 


trifid; it has two ſhort ſtamina, which ſtand. tranſverſe 

to the lip, and are fixed in the middle to the tube, to 

| whoſe tops are fixed glands, upon the upper fide of 
which ſit the ſummits; it has a four-pointed germen, 
ſupporting a long lender ſtyle, ſituated between the ſta- 


mina, crowned by a bifid ſtigma z the germen afterward 
becomes four roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in the empale- 


ment. Miller enumerates twelve ſpecies, including ſe- 


veral varieties: and Linnæus reckons thirty-nine ſpecies. 


The ſeveral forts of ſage propagated either for the kitchen, 
bor for medicine in our gardens, are to be produced by 
lips planted in the beginning of April, watering and ſhad- 

ing them till they have taken root, and after that they 


Thould be removed to a dry ſoil, where they may have the 
benefit of the ſun. Miller. | 


The common broad-leaved fage; or, as we uſually call| 
SAGINA, in the Linnzn Syſtem of Botany, the name of 4 


it, from the colour of ſome of the leaves, red-/age, is a 


| Tudorifie and diuretic; it promotes the menſes, and is 


good in palſies, vertigoes, tremors and catarrhs; and 
mixed with honey, it is ſaid to be one of the beſt known 


cures for the aphthæ and eroſions of the mouths of chil- 


Rs. We IK FEA | 
This alone is uſed in the ſhops.—It makes an excellent 


59 e for ſore throats when mixed with honey, and 
ſharpened with vinegar or any acid. Its decoction is 


very grateful and cooling, with the addition of a little le- 
 mon-Juice:; It is both detergent and abſorbent, and, as 


ſuch; finds ane in diet-drinks, and medicated ales, in- 


tended for ſweeteners and cleanſers of the blood. | 
The ſmaller-leaved ſage generally ſold among us under the 
\ the ſame qualities in a great- 
er degree. 7 PE, FF 
The Dutch are faid to dry and prepare this ſage like other 
teas, and carry it to the Indies as a very precious thing. 
They there find a good market for it; the Chineſe preferring 


it to the beſt of their Indian teas; and for every pound of 
ſage giving in exchange four pounds of their tea, which 
they ſell again very dear in Europe. Of both kinds the 
flowers are weaker and more grateful than the leaves; 


and the cup of the flower ſtronger, and obviouſly more 
reſinous than any other part. 1 he leaves of /age give out 
their virtue both to water and rectiſied ſpirit, moſt per- 
ſectly to the latter. To the former they impart a browniſh, 


to the latter a dark green tincture. The broad-leaved ſawed] 


age called by the gardeners balſamic /age, is preferred 
to all the others for making tea. „„ 
The ſchool of Salernum recommends ſage as a remedy in 
all diſeaſes: hence the verſe, _ | 
Ciur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in horto ? 


* Why ſhould a man dic, while he has /ags in his gar- 


denn 


Sage when viewed with a microſcope, oſten appears co- 
vered all over with little ſpiders, which are ſeen moving 


about. It yields by diſtillation, a very agreeable, aroma- 


tic efſential oil, of ſome uſe in the ſhops. 


There uſed to be a ſyrup, conſerve, and gy water of | 


fage kept in the ſhops 3 which are all diſuſed, and the 
dried herb only retained. | 1 5 
AGE=tree, or 7 | 

didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the flower hath a permanent empalement with an ob- 
long tube, having five angles; it is of the lip kind; the 
tube is oblong, the upper lip is oval, forked, and inflex- 
ed; the under is cut into three ſegments, the middle one 
being large and obtuſe ; it hath four ſtamina hid under 
the upper lip, two being longer than the other, and a 
N divided into four parts, ſupporting a ſtyle the 


ength of the ſtamina; the germen afterwards becomes 


four oblong cornered ſeeds ſitting in the empalement: 


| Linnzus enumerates thirteen, and Miller fourteen ſpecies. 
All the ſpecies of this genus are ornamental plants, when 


properly diſpoſed in gardens ; as they afford a ſucceſſion 
of flowers for two or three months, and their hoary 
downy leaves, intermixed with plants whoſe leaves are 


reen, form an agreeable contraſt. The leaves of two] 
green, 8 | 


of the ſpecies, viz. the ſhrubby Jeruſalem ſage with a 
broader and rounder ſage-leaf, and the ſame with a nar- 
rower and longer /age-leaf, have been much recommend- 
ed by ſome perſons to. be uſed as tea for ſore throats. 
Miller. | 4 | : | 
by naturaliſts to a ſort of ſoft 
gall, or protuberance, found frequently on the leaves and 
{talks of /age in the eaſtern parts of the world, and much 
reſembling the ſoft gall of the oak-leaf, called the oat-apple. 
Theſe are both owing to the ſame cauſe, the punCture of 
an inſect of the fly-kind, which depoſits its eggs in the 
wound,” and the worms or maggots hatched from thoſe 


eggs feed on the inſide of the gall, and occaſion a preter- 


natural derivation of juices to the part, whence it {wells 


eruſalem SAGE, phlomis, a genus of the | 


and aſſumes this form. The leaves of many other pla 
are alſorliable to the fame accident, particularly tho, ; 
E on which there grow eatable galls of 05 
kind. The /age-apples are ſo frequent in the Eaſt, that 8 
are brought to market at Conſtantinople, and eaten a; . 
licacies See GALLS. 9 "ada 
SAGE OR pulmonaria, in Botany. See Lux jr, 
Sac, Hild, or Wood Sack. See GERMAN DER. 
Saen, Indian wild,: a ſpecies of LAN T ANA. 

SAGE NE, a Ruſſian meaſure equivalent to ſeven Engl 
feet. Five hundred genes make a WERST, x 
SAGGING to Leeward, in {ea language, denotes the moy: 

ment by which a ſhip makes a conſiderable lee-way or . 
driven far to leeward of the courſe in which ſhe 2pparens 
ly fails. It is generally expreſſed of heavy-ſailing veſſel 
as oppoſed to keeping well to windward, or, in the fc. 

. phraſe, holding a good wind. ons | 
SAGIMEN, vir:, a name given by ſome of the chemi, 
any alkaline ſalt. | | 


genus :of plants of the tetrandria tetragynia claſs ; the 
characters of which are theſe: the cup is a four-leareq 
P remaining after the flower is fallen; the 
eaves heing of an oval figure, hollow, and ſpread ye 
open ; the flower is compoſed of four oval obtuſe pe- 
tals, ſhorter than the leaves of the cup, and ſpread wide 
open; the ſtamina are four capillary filaments, the an. 
theræ are roundifſh z the germen of the p ftil is of a go. 
boſe figure; the ſtyles ate four in number, tapering in 
ſhape, and bent back; theſe are downy, and the ſtigma. 
ta are ſimple; the fruit is a capſule, of an oval figure 
containing one cell, with four valves; the ſeeds are nu. 
merous and very ſmall, and are fixed to the receptacle. 
There are three ſpecies. Sk Bet. 
SAGITTA, in Architecture, the name ſometimes uſed for 
the key piece of an arch. i: fk 0 
SAGIT TA, in Aftrenomy, the Arrow or Dart, a conſtel. 
lation of the northern hemiſphere near the Eagle. Ile 
ſtars in the conſtellation Sagitta, in 'Tycho's catalogue, 
are five, and as many in Ptolemy's and Hevelius's ; in 
Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue they are eighteen ; the longi. 
_ tudes, latitudes, & c. whereof, are as follow ; 


Names and 2 of the 5 2 [Longitude/Lat. Nort.| 
| ſtars. „ r 2 OPT. 
F 
20 oo 08[43 o/ 45] 6 
121 45 45138 31 296 
n 3 21 53 27133 31 180 6 
Preced. glyphis or nib tow. 8. 25 29 42137 27 og 5 
Preced. ot three in the ſhatt 4 [26 45 16138 49 52] 4 
Ws |» ; 1 
In the extremity of the nib 21 26 53 23138 15 1 
In the middle of the ſhaft |9] [29 — 2 38 56 * 1 
Laſt of three in the ſhaft IC] [129 43 47139 27 o5| 6 
| Oe a | 15] © 35 4138 48 23] 6 
10855 | I | 2» £2 13135 36 546 
In the point of the arrow ov | 2 72 23 6 <4 : 4 
In the triangle under j north |, 2 28 06137 14 03 0 
the point T ſouth [y} | 3 oo 24035 35 0606 
Middle and poſterior _ x1. 43-43 ay 35 on? 
20 - e 85 y br; 
Preced. of 3 following the pointſn| | 4 46 28/39 18 22] 6 
— 19] | % 29 53139 52 599 
Laſt I el s 37 81400717 


SAGITTA, in Botany, ſignifies the 
cyon, or graft of a tree. 
SaGITTa, in Geometry, is a term which ſome writers uſe 


top of any ſmall twig 


for the abſciſs of a curve. 
SaGITTA, in Trigonometry, &c. is the ſame as the verſcd 
ſine of any arch; and is ſo called by ſome writers, be. 
cauſe it is like a dart, or arrow, ſtanding on the chord of 
the arch. 8 e 
SAGITTAL, SacirrALIs Su rok, in Anatomy, tle 
ſecond of the genuine ſutures of the eranium See 740. 
Anat. (be) [2 1. . fo Rg. 2. lth. fo | 
It reaches the whole length of the head; and has its name 
from the Latin, ſagitta, as being ſtraight, like an arrow 
| — it it alſo called recta, and ſometimes alſo rh- 
ide sn. 
SAGITTARIA, in Botany. See AnxROW- Head. 
SAGTITTARIUM alexipharmacum, in the Materia Medica, 
the name of a root cultivated with great care in Jamaica, 
and ſuppoſed a remedy for the wounds of poiſonous a1. 
rows. The plant of which it is the root is the canna In. 
dica radice alba. Sloane's Hiſt. i. p. 253. but its virtues 
have not 8 brought it into uſe on this ſide the water. 
SAGITTARIUS, in A/tronomy, the Archer, one of the 
ſigns of the zodiac; the ninth in order. 
e ſtars in the conſtellation Sagittarius, in Prolem's 
N ET 5 catalogue 


catalogue, are thirty one; in Tycho's, fourteen ; in He- SAO, a medicinal ſubſtance brought from the Eaſt In- 
velius s, twenty-two 3 in the Britannic catalogue, ſixty- | dies, of conſiderable uſe in diet, as a nouriſher, and 
nine- The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. | reſtorative. de eee 5h fonts aA 
' whereof are as follow: OW, I Sago. is a fort of bread procured from a tree called lan- 
i 5 123 | | 1 dan, growing in the Molurcass. 
9 18 This tree is a ſpecies of the PALM, which grows na- 
5 |Longitude| Latitude. 3 _— in Japan, and upon rocky dry mountains in Ma- 
= | i ar. ws Th Attnt; 145 TS 0 ITY ; 
When the tree is felled, they cleave it into two in the 


Names and 2 of the 


a f. 
g 


„ 


the veins of wood, wherewith the pith abounds. 
The flour, thus filtrated, they call fagu : they make it 
into cakes, and bake it in earthen . and this 
they do with ſo much expedition, that in three or four 
hours a man makes as much bread as will feed a hun- 
dred perſons a dayyp 4 | . 
The cakes are wy IO ſmall grains, which are the 
ſago of the ſhops. This ſubſtance, commonly recom- 
mended as a reſtorative in phthiſes and emaciations, and 
for reſtraining fluxes, appears to be a light, moderately 
nutritious demulcent food; in which view it is by ſome 
directed as a proper aliment for young children, in pre- 
ference to the more tenacious and leſs digeſtible pre- 
parations of wheat flour. | YE | 
 SAGOCHLAMYS, among the Romans, a ſort of gar- 


26 25 42] 4 8 20N 


7 ese middle, and take out the pith, which is even eatable 
9 55 18 * Fo 44 a 6 | when it comes freſh out of the tree: They pound this 
Inform. preced. the bow. - „ 122 55 I 4 22 42 '| 6 | very ſmall in à mortar, till it is reduced into a kind of 
1 * | A C [5] [25 33 16} © 19 45 16.7 | powder ſomewhat like meal. This done, they put it in 
Nebulous ; 93 9 45 7 : | ey put 
* UL |] 125 43 17] 0 47 51. | 7 ſearce made of the bark of the ſame tree, and place 
Soy. . I the ſearce over a ciſtern, pouring water upon it, and by 
2 | | 126 o 1806 20 22N 7 | this means ſeparating the pure part of the powder from 
Nebulous 4 26 19 47] 0 47 50 8 6 | 
| | 7 
7 


| 8 2 26 33 35] 0 52 24 8 
That in the point of the arrow 7 26 55 47] 6 55 51 


322 8 5 28 43 1] © 31 33 80 
; e 28 59 32 1 43 43 
29 15 2603 2 42 
„„ 12 rg Be I SI 990N 
1 11 9 13 132 2448 
In the handle, of the left hand) | o 14.12 6 25 21 | 
In the ſouthern part of the bow |« o 45 33/10 59 54 


J 


e 138 55] 2 48 39 N. ment that partly reſembled the SAGUM, and partly the 
In the north. part of the} |_| IE, | _ CHLAMYS. | gf 1 r 
ſouth. boch 8 rene 80 SAGOUIN, in Zoology, the name of a very beautiful ſmall 
| PIT 2 40 '15] 0 36 39 | ſpecies of monkey, deſcribed by Cluſius, and ſeeming 
- 1-3 15 52 © 45 42 the ſame with the AGI minor of Margrave, and the 
A 12 35 230 0 57 48 _ SIMIA jacchus of Linnęus. * 8 55 
25 n a Qluſius ſays it is of the ſize of a ſquirrel, and has the 


look of a lion about the head, and that it is a very ten- 


Preceding the left noulder ] | 5 50 42] 3.54 35 | 5 der and delicate little animal, and impatient of the 


oc Gon 


8 5 flighteſt injury. | 1255 | 
7 SAGREE, in /chihyology. See Gal Us ſpinar. 
30 7 2 IE 4 SAGULUM, among the Romans, a little or ſhort 84G uM. 
1 ee e e SAGUM, in Antiquity, a military garment worn by the 
rt of contig. ſtars in the eye | $ 9 4% 9 12 |; | Greeks, Romans, and Gauls, in manner of a cloak or 
e ee eee ee caſſock; covering the ſhoulders and back as low as the 
Bright one in the left ſhoulder | 8 3 12] 3 23 32 84.3 hips; where it was faſtened to the cuiraſs. yy 
Subſeq. of contig. in the eye |» | | 8 22:14] 0 12 33N| 5 | It was uſually. made of coarſe wool and ſquare. They 
35 „ II had one for the winter, and another lighter for ſummer. 
xft of three in the head 2 9 6.92 9 25 5 |SAHIRA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by Avi- 
Th 1 23 319 8 52| 1 42 126 cenna to the mi of Dioſcorides and the Greeks. See 
That under the arm pit 4 1.9 172 7 7 5 83] MaLAnTERIA and Misr. 5 
Middle of three in the head % [10 40 460 0 54 38 N 4 ; . . WE 
Midd. of 3 over the ribs in | ; 2 SAl, in Zoology, = name given to the capuchin MONKEY. 
-- the Mee F 17] J10 30 100 5 1 12 © 4 | SAIC, one of the many names given by the ancients to 
| 8 0 v1 +4 8 Dodboorst, lt} quickfilver. See MERCURY. e 5 
Laſt of three in the head. * r 11 56 44] 1 28 50 N 4 SAICK, or SAIQUE,. a Turkiſh veſſel, very proper for the 
Between the ſhoulders +] [12 43 6|2 52 55 $| 5 | carnage of merchandizes. | FR | 
South of 3 in the north part } TR ge, It has ſquare fails: on the middle maſt; without cither 
"TEE War tr 2577 v7 6 [7 eee If 4 . 
bob the robe 1 | mizen, top-gallant, or ſhrouds: only a main-maſt, with 
Middle of the three |s \ 15 : 20] 4 1 43 $ 2 main-top-maſt, both very high; with a boltſprit, and 
e EDI iy ae. Oh 15] HS 17 3 48 43 | © | alittle mizen-maſt. 3 „ 
e | | 45 I | The height of the main-maſt makes the /aichs viſible at 
| Ig ; | 8 ö 
en chree 15 E 28175 0 Fo 80 0: a great diſtance: their make renders it impoſſible for iN 
In the right ſhoulder N . J | + | at * 4 2 2 | - [+ them to go with a ſide wind; but when they have the | 
SITE . F & 1 c 28 | & | wind before them, nothing can outgo them. The ge- Y 
7 | | 15 x 1 0 3 57 9 20 6 nerality of them carry no guns. | i ID a1 
5 70 | l ths Hold - LOI —_ EE . ; 
In the bend of right arm „ [17 24 12] 3 1 53 $| 6 |SAIGNER, in |Fortification, a French term, ſignifying to 1 
N 5 [17 31 15} 3 13 16] empty or drain. e e _ F| 
| 18 28 4] 154 4 | 6 | Hence aigner la aſe is to empty or drain the water 4 
el 119 53 566 5 5 54N 6 out of the moat, by conveyances under-ground; that it - 1 
ef [29 20 29] 5 11 26 | © | may be paſſed over the more eaſily; by laying hurdles 


or ruſhes on the mud remaining. 
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f 6 | SAIL, in Navigation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral breadths of 
eee f oabeqqubyity 
Firſt in the root of it as ; | | ouble ſeam, anc wit cord, extende 
enort ofthe quatrila 3 m1. 431: 29 46 5 22 55 $|5 | 2 or 2 2 _ to receive the wind, and carry 

outhern fide | 31 42 rr the veſſel along the water. 8 
cond of north ſide a a 5 1805 8 1 | - There e e fails; the one quadrilateral, the 
North q 60 8 3 © | other triangular; i. e. the ſurfaces of all /ails are con- 
kh ſecond in the? el [24 7 46 T_T tained either between four or three ſides. The former 
1 8 * robe * * % 2*.4 are either extended by yards, as the principal fazls of a 
| a lde of quadrilat. « 22 43 300 7. 3 48 6 ſhip; or by yards and booms, as the ſtudding /a:/s, 
| | 5 27 19] 6 44 32N| 6 drivers, ring-tails, and all thoſe: /all Which are ſet oc- 
| 26 38 118. 34 40 6 caſionally; or by gaffs and booms, as the main-/ails of 
wa be 20 29 27] 7 n 9 ſloops and brigantines. The latter are ſometimes ſpread 
0 Joint of the fore leg 


1129 51 38|3 7 45 | 
11 $7 16022 26 0 
ys 54 . 5 48 
12 44 3918 19 g(t | 

2 length 


"Fs We”, ay Botany; ſee Lear. | | The principal fails of : = are the courſes, or greed 


South 
Nom the left 


by a fi as lateen /ai/s, and otherwiſe by a ſtay, as 
| 


ſtay-/ails ; or by the maſt, as ſhoulder-of-mutton- Jai; 
in all which caſes the foremoſt leech or edge is attached 
to the ſaid yard, maſt, or ſtay, throughout its whole 


WS 8s 8 
+ + > 


* 
: „ 
*. * 1 * 
F 4 a 
% 


« Jails, a, (Tab. II. Ship, fig. 3.) the top-/ails, b, which are 
= —— in order ee e 2 Keg the top-gallant- 

ſails, e, which are expanded above the top-ſazls. The 
. . courſes are the mainz ail, fore-/ail, and mizen, main- 

ſtay-/azl, fore-ſtay-/ail, and mizen- ſtay- ail; but more 
particularly the 3 firſt: The main-ſtay-/a;l is rarely 
uſed except in ſmall veſſels. r 


In all quadrangular ſails the upper edge is called the 
head; the ſides or ſkirts are called leeches; and the 
bottom or lower edge is called the foot. If the head is 
parallel to the foot, the two lower corners are denomi- 
nated clues, and the upper corners —_ TEM 
In all triangular ails, and in thoſe 

wherein the head is not 


lower- corner the clue ; the foremoſt perpendicular or 
ſloping edge is called the fore-leech, and the hindmoſt 
the x oy Moy Ihe heads of all four-ſided /a:/s, and 
the fore-leeches of lateen ſails, are attached to their 
_ reſpective yard or gaff by a number of ſmall cords 
called robands; and the extremities are tied to the 
yard-arms, or to the peek of the gaff, by earings.— 
The {tzy-jar/sare extended upon ſtays between the maſts, 
on which they are drawn up or down occaſionally, as a 
curtain ſlides upon its rod, and their lower parts are 
ſtretched out by a tack and ſheet. The clues of a top- 

25 pou are drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard | 
y two large ropes called the top-ſail-ſheets; and the 

. Clues of the top-gallant-/ails are in like manner extended 
upon the top=/ai/-yard-arms,, as exhibited in the _—_ 
Ihe ſtudding ſails are ſet beyond the leeches or ſkirts 
of the main-/az/ and fore-ſaz/, or of the top-ſails or top- 
gallant-/az/s of a ſhip. Their upper and lower edges are 


* 9 — Ü 


| 


tremities of the yards for this purpoſe. Thoſe als, 


however, are only ſet in favourable winds and moderate 


weather. | | \ 
All fails derive their name from the maſt, yard, or ſtay, 
upon which they are extended. Thus the principal /all 
extended upon the main-maſt is called the main-/az/, d, 
Ag. 4; the next above, which ſtands upon the main-top- 
maſt, is termed the main-top-ſaz!, e; and the higheſt, 
which is ſpread acroſs the main-top-gallant-maſt, is 


named the ga di. ger N J. In the ſame manner, 


there is the fore- ai, g ; the fore-top-/a:l, h; and the 
fore-top-gallant- ail, i; the mizen, &; the mizen-top- 
fail, I; and mizen-top-gallant- Hail, m. Thus alſo there 
15 the main-ſtay-/azl, oz main-top-maſt-ſtay-/az/, p; and 
main-top-gallant- ſtay- ail, ; with a middle-ſtay-/a:/, 
which ſtands between the two laſt. All theſe ſtay-/azls 


are between the main and fore maſts. The ſtay- Hail 


between the main-maſt and mizen-maſt are the mizen- 
ſtay- ail, r, and the mizen-top-maſt- ſtay- Hail, ; and 
ſometimes a mizen-top-gallant- ſtay- Vai! above the latter. 
The ſtay-ſails between the fore-maſt and bowſprit are 
_ fore-ſtay-/a:l, t; the fore-top-maſt-ſtay-/a:l, u; and 
the jib, x. 
Dy — under the bowſprit, one of which is called the 

 ſprit-/az/, y, and the other the ſprit-/az/-top-ſa:l, x. 

The ſtudding- ails, being extended upon the different 
yards of the main-maſt and fore-maſt, are likewiſe named 
according to their ſtations, the lower, top-maſt, or top- 
_ gallant-ſtudding-/ai/s. The ropes by with the lower 


yards of a ſhip are hoiſted up to their proper height are 


called the JEARS. In all other ais the ropes employed 
for this purpoſe are called HAL14RDSs. The principal 


ſails are expanded by haliards, ſheets, and bow-lines, 


except the courſes, which are always ſtretched out be- 
low by a tack and ſheet. 'They are drawn up together 
or truſſed up, by bunt-lines, clue-lines, d d, fig. 3; leech- 


lines, ee; reef-tackles, /; flab-line, g; and ſpilling- 


lines. The bunt-lines and leech-lines, which paſs on 
the other ſide of the /a:/, are expreſſed by dotted lines 
in the figure. The courſes, top-/ails, and top-gallant- 
fails, are wheeled about the maſt, ſo as to ſuit the va- 
rious directions of the wind, by braces. The higher 
ſtudding- Haile, and in general all the ſtay-ſails, are drawn 
down, ſo as to be furled or taken in by down-hauls. — 
Falconer. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 2. 17. 20. 44. 65. 
67. 86. 107. 109. 126. 138. Ar e ah 
SAILS, after, in a Ship, are thoſe that belong to the main- 
maſt and mizen. They keep the ſhip to windward. On 
which account ſhips failing on a quarter-wind require 
2 and an , after-/ail; one to countermand the 
Other. i; 
SAIL, netting, in a Ship, is only a ſail laid over the nettings. 
841 is alſo a name applied to any veſſel beheld at a di- 
ſtance under ſail. TH Dl . 
SAIL, to make, See MKE. 
SAIL, to ſet, is to unfurl and expand the ſails, upon their 
reſpective yards and ſtays, in order to begin the action 


our-ſided ſails, | 
llel to the foot, the fore-| 
moſt corner at the foot is called the tack, and the after-| 


841¹s, in Falconry, denote the wings of a howk. 
| SAILING, in a general ſenſe, denotes the movement by 
_ accordingly extended by poles run out beyond the ex- 


| , per adjuſtment of the ſails and rudder, ſee SAILING in 


There are, beſides, two ſquare ſails extended | 


of ſailing. ; 3, | | 


S AI. 


841, to Horten, is to reduce or take in part of the eib. 
with an intention to diminiſh the ſhip's velocity, * * 
S&H, te ſtrike, is to lower it ſuddenly. This is particz. 
larly uſed in faluting or doing homage to a {uperi 
force, or one whom the law of nations acknowleg 
as ſuperior in certain regions. Thus all foreign veg, 
Reike'$0/mm Englith man of war in the Britiſh ſeas, 90. 

SALUTATION, * Do 
SAIL-=c/oth, For encouraging the manufacture of „lc 
any perſon may import into this kingdom undreſſed fax 
without paying any duty for the ſame, ſo as a due entr 
be made ol at the cuſtom-houſe, &c. And ng 
drawback is to be allowed on the exportation of foreign | 
ſailcloth:: but an allowance ſhall be made of 14. per 
ell for Britiſh /a:/-clath exported, &c. 4 Geo. II. cap. 27, 
All foreign /az{-cloth imported, for which, duties are grant. 
ed, ſhall be ſtamped, expreſſing from whence imported, 
&c. and manufacturers of /ai/-c/oth, in this kingdom, 
are to affix to every piece, by them made, a ſtamp con- 
taining their names and places of abode, or expoſing it 
to ſale ſhall forfeit 19/, And if any perſons cut off or 
obliterate ſuch ſtamps, they incur a berkeieure of 5/. upon 
conyictien before one or more juſticeb, to be levied by 
diſtreſs, &c. Ships built on firſt ſetting out to ſea, to | 
have one complete ſet of ſails ee ee here, on 
pain of 50. And no ſail. maker may work up into ſail; 
foreign /azl-cloth not ſtamped, under 200. penalty. 
SAILS alſo denote the vanes " wind-mills; or the arms or 
Thats whereby the wind has its effect on them. 
Fheſe are either horizontal or perpendicular. Sec Wixp, 
MILL. A | | 


which a veſſel is wafted along the ſurface of the. water, 
y the action of the wind upon her ſails. . 
or the method of regulating this movement by the pro- 


a more confined ſenſe, in fra. | 
SAILING. is alſo uſed for the art, or act, of nayigating ; or 
of determining all the cafes of a ſhip's motion, by means 
of ſea-charts. And as theſe charts are conſtructed either 
on the fuppoſition that the earth is a large extended flat 
ſurface, whence we obtain thoſe that are called plane 
charts, or on the ſuppoſition that the earth is a ſphere, 
whence we derive globular charts: ſailing may be diſtin- 
- guithed into two general kinds, viz. plane or plain, and 
0 © HSE PK Ir OO 
SAILING, plain, is that which is performed by means of a 
plain HART; in which caſe, as is evident from the 
conſtruction of the chart, the meridians are conſidered 
as parallel lines, the parallels of latitude are at right 
angles to the meridians, the lengths of the degrees on 
the meridians, equator, and parallels. of latitude, are 
every where equal; and the degrees of longitude are 
reckoned on the parallels of latitude, 'as well as on the 
equator. We ſhall here ſuppoſe, that the terms co unsx, 
DEPARTURE, DISTANCE, RHU MB-line, &c. are undet- 
ſtood. And obſerve, that if a ſhip fails either due north 
or ſouth, ſhe ſails on a meridian, makes no departure, 
and her'diſtance and difference of latitude are the ſame; 
_ and if a ſhip ſails either dye eaſt or weſt, ſhe runs on 
a parallel of latitude, makes no difference of latitude, 
and her departure and diſtance are the ſame. Ser 
, © 5. 1 are 
It is to be . farther, that the difference of lati- 
tude and departure always make the legs of a right. an- 
led triangle, whoſe hyppthenuſe is the diſtance rhe flup 
nas failed. ' See PLAIN ſailing.  * 


It is obvious from the conſideration of ſuch a triangle, 
that when the courſe is 45 degrees, or 4 points, tlic 
difference of latitude and departure are equal; when the 

. courſe is leſs than 45 degrees, the difference of latitude 
is greater than the departure; but- when the courſe 
greater than 45 degrees, the departure is greater that 
the difference of latitude. 2 
In Tab. II. Navigation, fig. 26, let the circle FH FH repre- 
ſent the horizon of the place A, whence the ſhip fa; 
AC the rhumb on which ſhe fails, whether it be in the 
N. E. or N. W. S. E. or 8. W. quarters of the horizon! 
and C the place at which ſhe arrives: then HH ** 
ſents the parallel of latitude from which the failed, 2 
CC the parallel of latitude at which ſhe arrives: {0.0% 

AD is the difference of latitude, DC the departule, 
A C the diſtance ſailed, D AC the angle of the courle 

and D C A the complement of the courſe. From this co 
ſtruction it appears, that the difference of latitude, 6 
parture, and diſtance, form the 6des. of a right-ang . 

| triangle, whoſe angles are the courſe, its complemen b 
and the right angle: and, therefore, if of theſe os 
things, viz. the courſe, diſtance, difference of latitu% 
and departure, any two of them be given, the re F.. 

be found by plane trigonometry. b . pot 


1 


= 


itude 
xe 1 


than 


epicr 
ſails; 
in the 


1201; 


2 


E Caſe 2. A ſhip has ſailed S. E. by S. from the lat. 479 
30' N. to the lat. 469  N. What diſtance has ſhe run, | 


"ak ” * 3 * 
SAI 


1. -.:dy working of any ſingle courſe, there is a | 
3 5 ahh bo table, uſually annexed to | 
A | 


avigation ; which is ſo contrived, that by 
Sag the phren courſe, and a diſtance not exceed- 
21 miles, the difference of latitude and departure 
ing 199 by inſpeRtion. And this table will ſerve for 
e iſtances, by taking their halves, thirds, fourths, 
dee and doubling, trelling, quadrupling, &c. the differ- 
knee of latitude and departure found to thoſe parts of 


the diſtance. 


| 


— 


» "3+ 4 
x TY * , 
n + 4 : ” — 
on * 5 
* * 5 » 0 
* 
* 


From the figure above referred to, in which A E, A F, 
or A H repreſents the radius of the tables, E B the ſine 
of the courſe, G F its tangent, and A G its ſecant, 

AB the fine of the complement of the courſe, H I its 
tangent; and AT its ſecant, we may deduce all the pro- 

portions, or canons as they are 3 by ma- 


riners, that can ariſe in plain ſailing; becauſe the tri- 
angles ADC and AB. ADC and AF Gare evi- 
dently fimilar. Theſe proportions are exhibited in the 
following table. | lt HALF 


Cafe. | Given, ] Required. 
| 


1, 8. AG [A ere AE: AB:: AC: A D, i.e. rad. : diſt.:: coſine of courſe: diff. of lat. 
1 ſi. e. coctſe andſi. e. diff. of lat. A E; E B:: AC: D C, i. e. rad.: diſt.:: fine of courſe : departure. 
diſtance. and departure. its 1 3 MW i . 
$4 0.54, 2 — D, A ap © 1A B:AE::AD: AC, i. e. coſ. courſe : diff. lat. : : rad, : diſtance. | 
2 fl. e. courle andſt. e.: Aitancef A B: B E:: AD: DC, i. e. cof. courſe: diff. lat.:: fine courſe: departure.| 
diff. of lat. fand departure. | e e ee 1 e Kanns cond 

1 * $4 : 15 e B E: A E: D G.: AC, i. e. fine courſe : departure : HY : diſtance. | | 

3 depatt ure. [and diff. of at. BE:AB::DC: AD, 155 ſi ne courſe e eren : aa courſe , _ inte 2 
= AD, AC, ＋. 4 A, 2845 C2 D:: AE: A B, i. e. diſtance : rad. : : diff. lat.: cof. courſe. | 
4 {i e. diſtanceſt e. courle and), E; E B:: AC: D C, i. e. rad.: diſtance :: fine courſe : departure. 

e eee and diff. of lat. departure. To * ok | — 
15 * bs N — 2 a aA C:D C::AE: E B, i. e. diſtance : rad. : : departure : fine courſe. . 5 
| 5 * eee if. of lt. AE A B AC: An, i. e. rad. : diſtance : : . courſe : diff. lat.. 
1 = 5 4 — Wy 404 D: DC::AF: F G, i. e. diff. lat.: departure :: rad. : tangent courſe. 

6 I " ot Jat.J1- e. COurle NG, E: A E:: DC: A C, i. e. ſine courſe : departure : : rad. : pions. 
and departure.\diſtance. | Fs e on . | | | : 


We ſhall now give ſome examples of the application of 

' theſe canons to the ſolution of ſingle courſes. WT | 

Caſe 1. A ſhip from the latitude 479 30/ N. has failed | 
8. W. by 8. 98 miles. What latitude is ſhe in, and 

what departure has ſhe made? 5 5 

By the traverſe table. In the column of the courſe, viz. 

Z points, againſt the diſtance 98, ſtand 81,5 miles for | 


the diff. of lat. and 54,45. miles for the departure. 


By conſtruction. Draw the meridian A D (ig. 27.) and | 
make the quadrant Amp. Make the arc mc equal to 


3 points, and through c draw A B = 98 miles. Draw | 


BD parallel topA; and AD the diff. of lat. meaſures | 


miles. For the departure: rad. : diſt. : : fn. courſe : de- 


33* 45!) > 1,73597 the log. of 54,45 miles. : 


y Gunter's ſcale. The extent from radius, or 8 points, | : 
to 3 points, on the line of fine rhumbs, applied to the 
ine of numbers, will reach from 98, in either interval, 


to 54,4. And the extent from 8 points to 5 points, | 


among the rhumbs, reaches from 98 to 81,5 on the line 
of numbers. ep ; 1 : 


and what departure has ſhe made? 5 
By the traverſe table. The diff. of lat. is equal to 47® 
30 — 4628 82. Under the courſe or 3 points in 
the column of lat. find the neareſt number to 82, which 


15 82,3, and the correſponding departure is 55, and the | 


diſtance 99 miles. 


By conſtructian. Deſcribe the quadrant Am cp (fig. 28); 


WJ 


make mc = 3 points, and produce A m, till AD be-| 


comes = 82 miles; draw D B parallel to A p, meeting 
the line A B drawn through c in B : «nd the diſtance 
A B meaſures about 99 miles, and the departure D B 
meaſures about 55 miles. | | 
2) computation. For the diſtance ; coſ. courſe : diff. lat. 
Wax : dill. i. e. 9,1985 (col. 339 45/): 1,91381 (log. 
Fo 0 : T0,00000 : 1, 99396 the log. of 98,62 miles. 
e e departure: col. courſe: diff, lat.:: fine courſe: 
1 . e. 991985: 1,91381:: 9,74474 : 1,73871 
D 6055 of (6479 miles... | 
rar 5 ſcale. The extent from 5 points to 8 points, 
e Une of fine rhumbs, will reach, on the line of 


numbers, from 82 t 

' 2 92 to 99. And the extent from 5 points 
to 3, on the fine hum a | 
the line of an Ar will reach from 82 to 55 on 


Caſe 3. A ſhip from lat 5 1 

2 | at. 47 30/ N. ſailing N. W. by W. 

5 * 1s made 82 miles of departure. Whar d her 
de run, and what latitude is ſhe now in? 


y the trauer ſe table Th art x e 
8 . e courſe be 
that, in the column of de ing 5 points, over 


2i88 arture, the neareſt number to 


S 02,3; and the corre onding diff, of lat. is g c mi 
9.9. elpond iff, - 18 cx miles 
” ance is 99 ni e 


* 


on the line of ſine rhumbs, will reac 


7 _ - 


By construction. Deſcribe the -quadrantal arc Amep 
(fig. 29.) ; make m c = 5 points, and produce A p, till 
A b becomes = 82 miles; through 6 draw 6 B, parallel 


to A m, meeting the line AB, drawn through c, in B; 
and through B draw B D, parallel to þ A, meeting Am 
produced in D: then the diſtance A B meaſures about 

99 miles, and the diff. of lat. AD meaſures about 55 


miles. 5 | EET EEE PL 
By computation. For the diſtance : fine of courſe : dep. 


:: rad. : diſt. i. e. 9,91985 (fine of 562 15/) : 1,91381 
(log. of 82) :: 10,00000 : 1,99396 the log. of 98,62, the 
| _ diſtance. For the diff. of lat. fine courſe : & 

| ee 814 miles, and B D the departure about 54,44 

miles. 85 . | 
By computation. For the diff. of lat. rad. : diſt. ::; col. | 
, Courſe : diff. lat. i. e. 10,00000 : 1,99123 (log. of 98) 
9,9198 5 (coſ. 33% 45) : 1,01108 the log. of 81,48 | 


ep. :: coſ. 

courſe : diff. lat. 1. e. 9,9985: 1,91381:: . 9 (coſ. 

5015“): 1,7380 the log. of 54, 79 the diff. of lat. 

By Gunter's ſcale. The extent from 5 * to 8 points, 
„on the line of 


numbers, from 82 to 99. And the extent from 5 points 


| | to 3 points, on the line of fine rhumbs, will reach from 
: parture, 1. e. I 0,00000 2 1599123 2 974474 (fine as 


82 to 55 on the line of numbers. 


Caſe 4. A ſhip from lat. 4) 20/ N. fails between the 


north and eaſt 98 miles, and is arrived in lat. 489 42/N. 
What courſe did ſhe ſteer, and what departure has ſhe 
made? n 1 


By the traverſe table. The diff. of lat. is 48 42/ — 479 


200 = 82“. Againſt the diſtance 98 ſtands the lat. 81,95 
the neareſt to 82, and the correſponding departure is 


53,73 miles, and the courſe is 339 15/. 


By conſtruction. Deſcribe the quadrant A m cp (fig. 30.); 
produce A m, till A D becomes=82 ; through D draw 
4 D B parallel to A p, and with the diſtance 98 interſect 
DBinB: the departure will be found to meaſure 53 
miles, and the courſe D A B is meaſured by the arc m c 


of about 33“. 


By computation. For the courſe : diſt. : rad. :: diff. lat. 


191381 (log. of 82): 9,9225 


: coſ. courſe, i. e. 1,99123 (log. . 905 80 : | 
E cohne ot JJ” 13“. 


For the departure: rad. : diſt. : : fine courſe: departure, 


is N. 33% 15! E. or N. E. by N. nearly, and the departure 


1. e. 10,00000 : 1,991 


3: : 9,73863 (fine of 33? 17): 
142986 log. af 53,09. | 9 5 


By Gunter's ſcale. The extent from 98 to 82, on the 


line of numbers, will reach, on the line of ſines, from go 
to about 57% And the extent from 90? to 335, on the 
line of ſines, will reach, on the line of numbers, from 
98 to about 53 miles. Thus it appears that the courſe 


is 53,69 miles to the eaſtward. 
Cale 
the 


87 From lat. 50? 13 N. a ſhip, in ſailing between 
outh and eaſt 98 miles, makes her departure 82 


miles. What courſe did ſhe keep, and what latitude is 


ſhe arrived at? + 
By the traverſe table. Againſt the diſtance 98 ſtands 
81,95, in the column departure, the neareſt to 82, and 
here'the diff. of lat. is 53,73 miles, and the courſe is 


_ $69 45 


By conſtruction. Deſcribe the quadrant A mcþ (fix: 31) 
produce A p till Ab = 823 and through 5 draw b B 


E to Am; from A, with the diſtance 98, cut B85 


B z through B draw BD parallel to A 5, wenge m 
| | | pro 


uced . 
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produded in D: and the diff. lat. AD meaſutes abont 
53 miles, and the courſe DAB is meaſured by the arc | 
'm c of about 57. bead 


For the courſe : diſt, * rad. : : dep. : ſine 


By \conmputation. | 


courſe, i. e. 19 9123: 10,00000 : : 1,9138; 9,92258 


ſine of 36947. For the diff. lat. rad. : diſt. ::. c ſ. 


. courſe? diff, lat. i. e. 10,00600't 1,99123:::9,73863 : | 
1372986 the log. of 53,69; ſo that the lat. arrived at is | 
-oRngeW 54 =497190N., | | 

from 98 to 82, on the | 
line of numbers, will reach, on the line of fines, fro of 4; 
dere 


By Gunter's ſcale. The extent 


99? to about 572: and the extent from go* to 335, on 


the line of fines, will reach from 98 to about 53 miles on | 


the line of numbers. So that the courſe is 8. 56? 47” E. 
or 8. E. by E. nearly, and the latitude arrived in is 
49? 19/ N. 5 3 | 
Caſe 6. A ſhip from lat. 482 32/ N. is arrived in lat. 
49? 54' N. and her departure is 54 miles W. What 
courſe did the ſteer, and what the direct diſtance run? 


By the traverſe table. The diff. lat. = 49% '54/ — 48? 32/| 


= 82 m. The numbers in the table neareſt to 82 and 

Faq are 81,95 and 53,73; and the diſtance anſwering to 
theſe is 98 miles, and the courſe is 33? 15/. | 

By conſtruction. Deſcribe the quadrant A m cp 

and produce A m, till AD = 82; through D draw DB, 

parallel to A p, and =. 54, and draw AB. Then the 


diſtance AB meaſures about 98 miles, and the courle | 


DAB is meaſured by the arc m c of about 33®. 


By computation. For the courſe : diff. lat.: dep. : rad. : | 
_ tang. courſe, i. e. 1,91 381 (log. of 82): 1,73239 (log. of | 


54.) :: 10, ooo: 9,81858 tang. of 55. 227. For the 
diſtance: fine courſe: dep. : :-rad. : diſt. 

(fineof 239 22/) : 1,73239 :: 10,00000 : 
of 98,18 miles. | 8 IS. 
By Gunter's ſeale. The extent from 82 to 54, on the 
line of numbers, will reach, on the line of tangents, 
from 45° to abdut 339%. And the extent ſrom about 


1,99 203 the log. 


33 to 905, on the line of fines, will reach, on the line 
Ihen D and C are the headlands; A, B are the ſhip; 


of numbers, from 54 m. to about 98 m. The courſe 
is, therefore, N. 33 22 W. or N. W. by N. nearly, and 
the diſtance 98,18 miles. VVV 
For the method of conſtructing and reſolving compound 
courſes. See TRAVERSER UEUVUU . 
SAILING, oblique. In the preceding examples, the bear- 
ing and diſtances of places were determined by the ſo- 
| lution of right-angled triangles : but at ſea there are 


many caſes in which only oblique poſitions can be ob- 


ſerved; and, therefore, it may not be improper to give a 
few examples of the ſolution of ſuch caſes. 


Ex. I. Two ſhips, A and B Tab. II. Navigation, figs 33.) 
ſail from two iſſahds, bearing the one from the other 


N. E. and 8. W. their diſtance being 76 miles; A fails | 


S. by E. and B runs E. by S. at laſt they meet. How 
far has each ſailed? | | ST | 
Conſiruction. With the chord of 60? deſcribe a circle 
_ repreſenting the horizon of one of the places failed. 
from; e. g. of A, the northern; draw the meridian 
NS, and, at right angles to it, draw the parallel of lati- 
tude EW. In this circle lay off the 8. W. rhumb 8 o, 


the S. by E. rhumb 5p, and the E. by S. Sm; through |. 


o draw AB equal to 76 miles; through B draw B C, 
parallel to Amn, meeting A C drawn through p. Then 
A and B repreſent the places ſailed from; A C and BC 
the diſtances and courſes, when properly compared with 
the meridian, the ſhips had failed when they met at C: 
and theſe diſtances may be meaſured from the ſcale AB 
was taken from. | 
Computation. In the triangle A 


Thus, 4. A = 5 points = 56® 15'; for 8% 8 25 
points: C B = 5õ points = 369 15/; for B C is parallel 
to Am; and ZB BAA = points; and CS CAm 
S points = 672? 30/, Then by a well known theorem 
i, TRIGONOME TRY, fine of C: AB:: ſine of A: BC: 
i. e. ſine of 679 307: 76 m.:: ſine of 56 15/ : 68, 4 m. 
And ſince the angle B = the angle A, AC BC; con- 
ſequently A ſails S. by E. 68, 4 miles, and B fails E. by 8. 
68, 4 miles. „ | 
Ex. 2. At noon a headland bore N. W. by W. then 
ſailing N. N. E. 5 miles an hour, we anchored at nine in 
the evening, in a creek, 18 leagues diſtant ſrom the 
headland. Required its diſtance at noon, and beating 
from the creek * | SER 1 
Conſtruction. Having deſcribed the horizon, and drawn 
the meridian and parallel, in the meridian take auy point 
A (fig. 34.) for the ſhip's place at firſt ; draw the 
N. W. by W. and N. N. E. rhumbs, and parallel to them 
draw AB, AC. Make AC = 45 miles = 9 h. x5 m. 
and from C with 54m, (= 18 leag. x 3) cut A B in B: 
then B is the headiand: and C the breck, : | 
Computation. Ih the triangle ABC we have the fide 
AC= 4; m. the fide CB = 54m, aud ZA =18* 45 = 


(fig. 32), 


i. e. 9,74036 | 


* 


BC there is given one | _ 
fide A B, and all the angles, to find the other fides.— | 


| þ a 
# 


angle AB D, having the fide A B and all the angle 
triangle BCD, having the ſide BD and all the angles, 


SAILING fo windward, The doQrine of plane triangles 


the place whither ſhe is bound, ſhe reaches her Pe 
by a kind of zigzag, or 2 like courſe z which is n 


whence BC:S.A:;:AC:S.B 


ſouth and weſt; and that the pirates were f wen about 


from, B the place where t 
fail along CB to meet the pirates, which courſe 
ſhewn by n drawn parallel to C B. Here are 


8. L A:: AC: S. ZE B: i. e. 67 leagues: S. 33 45 :: 


| bore from the ſhip due eaſt, and the other N. E. by E, 
and after failing due eaſt 5 miles, the northern hezd- 


| ſtance failed. The angle A=CB » = 3 points; the 
angle DBC = 44 points; then ABD = 114 point, 


parallel to Bi, in DC; draw D C parallel to By; then 


triangles ſolved, as in the laſt example; and we ſhall hase 


D A= 9, ozi m. D B 4,466 m. and DC = 3,008 


_ cording as her courſe is more or leſs than 8 poi! 


4 4 
1 4 % 
* £& 9 F 


5 points for N. W. by W. +,2 points for N. N. 
| | \C:5.D, i. e. 54:8. 980 4. 
45:8. B = 54% 49/3 and the angle C = 469 26/ 
in the ſame manner we ſhall have A B = 39,9 
conſequently C on —4nawmZ4oaw=t21% which 
taken from oe leaves 68e 56. Hence the headlany 
diſtance at noon is 399 miles, and its bearing from the 
creek is S. 68* 56 W. or W. 8. W. Z W. nearly. ; 
Ex. 3- A merchant ſhip meeting with a ſhip of wi 
wih had failed S. E. by E. 39 leagues from the Jatieng, 
of 45? 30/ N. informed them, that ſhe had been — 

e day before, in the ſame latitude; and bad 
ſince run 67 leagues on a direct courſe, between the 


the place where they robbed her. What cour 
the man of war ſteer to come up with them? 
Suppoſe A (fig. 35.) the 25 the man of war falle 
| he merchant-man was robbed 
the place where they met; then the man of war mul 


will be 


a | t 
e and an angle oppoſed to one of r 


nd the angle B oppoſite to the other fide A C. C; 
39 


f 
71980 E. for neB=CBg, 10 


muſt 


leagues: S. 189 527; conſequently the courſe the man 
war muſt ſteer is N. 
go -n B= Nen. Es 75 
Ex. 4. Coming within fight of two headlands, bear. 
ing north and ſouth of each other; the fouthern one 


land bore N. E. by N. 1 E. Required the diſlance of 
thoſe headlands from one another, and their diſtance 
from the ſhip at each time of ſetting them? | 

In the eaſt and weſt line take B A gg. 36) = 5 miles; 
draw the N. E. by E. and N. E. by N. 4 E. rhumbs By, 
BD; through A draw A D, parallel to B u, meeting 
BD in D; draw D C perpendicular to AB produced, 


places at the times of ſetting them; and AB the di- 


ADB = 1 point, and BDC = 32 points. In the tri- 
given, find the ſides AD, BD: and in the right-angled 


it is cafy to find the ſides BC, CD. APD will be = 
13,31 m. BD 9,565 m. B C=6,07 m. and CD 
Ex. 5. Having caſt anchor, I obſerved the bearings of 
a tower, a mill, and a light houſe, known to lie due cab 
and welt of one another; the tower bore W. S. W. the 
mill S. W. by S. 3 W. and the light-houſe S. by W. 
I W. the diſtance of the tower from the mill is 55 
miles. How far are each of thoſe objects diſtant from 
the place where I anchored ? | RS 

Draw the given rhumbs Br, Bo, Bu, (fg. 37.) make 
BA = 5F miles; produce o till it meets AD, drawn 


D repreſents the ſhip's place, A the tower, B the mil, 
and C the light-houſe. The angles are found and the 


miles. 


farther applicable to this method of ſailing ; for the 
right underſtanding of which, it will be neceſſary ' 
explain the terms that occur in this part of navigation 
though moſt of them may be met with in their prope 
laces in this work. See Arr, BEA, LARBOAIU, 
TARBOARD, &Cc. | 2, . 
It may be obſerved, in general, that when the wind! 
directly, or partly, againſt the ſhip's direct courte “ 
ade 
by failing with the wind, firſt on one ſide of the [i 
and then on the other ſide. | | 
The windward or weather-ſide of a ſhip is that ſide ch 
which the wind blows, the other being called the lt” 
WARD, or lee-ſide. Gorge ans . 
When a ſhip fails the ſame way the wind blows, ſhe | 
ſaid to ſail before the wind, and the windisfaid to be 


705 or right aſtern; and her courſe is then 16 1 
rom the wind. When a ſhip ſails with the wind blo 


ing directly acroſs her, ſhe is ſaid to have the wind 
the BEAM; and her courſe is 8 points ſrom the _= 
When the wind blows obliquely acroſs the ſhip, 
wind is ſaid to be abaft the beam, or ore the 99%.” 

its Ho! 
the wind. When a ſhip endeavours to ſail towards i 
point of the compaſs Fond whence the wind Plone 
is ſaid to /ail n a wind, ar to vl. v 1 vnde 

4 | 


— 


ey. 


* 


SAI 


| ine as near as ſhe can to the point from whence 
veſſel a ed is ſaid to be CLOSE-HAV LED : - moſt 
2 « will lie within about 6 points of the wind; but 

F , and ſome other veſſels will lie much nearer. 
Lone a ſhip fails on a wind, the windward TAcks 


are always hauled forwards, and the leeward SHEETS 


aft, The ſtarboard tacks are aboard when the ſtarboard | 


ſide is to windward, and the larboard to leeward ; and 
the larboard tacks are aboard when the larboard fide is 
to windward, and the ſtarboard to leeward. In order 
to know how near the wind a ſhip will lie, obſerve the 
courſe ſhe goes on each tack, when ſhe is cloſe-hauled; 
then half the number of points between the two courſes 
will ſhew how near the wind that ſhip will lie. 

The moſt common cafes. in turning to windward may 


be conſtructed by the following precepts. Having drawn | 


the meridian and parallel of latitude (or eaſt and weſt 
line) in a circle repreſenting the horizon of the place, 
mark in the circumference the place of the wind; draw 
the rhumb paſſing through the place bound to, and lay 
thereon the diſtance of that-place from the centre. On 
each fide of the wind, lay off in the circumference the 
points or degrees, ſhewing how near the wind the ſhip 


can lie; and draw theſe rhumbs: the firſt courſe will be | 


on one of theſe rhumbs according to the tack the ſhipleads 
with; draw a line through the place bound to, parallel 
to the other rhumb and meeting the firſt, and this will 
ſhew the courſe and diſtance on the other tack. 

Ex. I. The wind at north, and Iam, bound to a port 
23 miles directly to windward, being on my ſtarboard 
tacks, and can lie within 6 points of the wind. What 


muſt be my courſe and diſtance on each of two tacks | 


to reach my port? | : 1 

The Mon being made as directed, N /frg. 38.) is 
the place of the wind, A the port bound to, and B the 
place where the ſhip is ſuppoſed to be, when the port 


is 25 miles to windward of her. As the ſhip leads with | 


her ſtarboard tacks, 1. e. has the wind blowing on her 


| ſtarboard fide, the muſt firſt ſail along the line B C 
drawn parallel to the rhumb A », which is 6 points | | 
from the wind ; and where the other rhumb A o, 6 points | 

alſo from the wind, being produced from A towards C, 
meets with BC in the point C, is the place where ſhe | 
muſt tack about to reach her port within 6 points of | 


the wind on her larboard tacks. Since BC is parallel 
to An, the . B=2ZNA n=6 points: and BAC 
—=NAo=6points; hence C 4 points; and as B 
BAC, the fide BC CA; conſequently, as one 
fide AB, and all the angles are given, we ſhall have 
ſine of C: AB:: ſine of BAC: BC, i. e. ſine of 45 
: 25 m.:: fine of 67 300/: 32,66. Hence it appears, 


that the ſhip muſt ſail on her ſtarboard tacks W. N. W. 


32,66 miles, and her larboard tacks E. N. E. 32, 66 


miles. 


Ex. 2. A privateer lying by with the wind at N. N. E. 


Tees a ſloop. on her ſtarboard tacks, that had juſt dou- 
bled a point 18 miles to the W. by N. the ſloop run 


for her port within 6 points of the wind; the privateer | 


_ chaſe at the rate of eight knots an hour, and in four 
| ours came up with her. Required the floop's rate of 
failing, and alſo the courſes of both veſſels? „ 

Draw BA (ig. 39.) to the E. by S. and equal to 18 


miles; on A with 32 m. = 8*x 4, cut the rhumb B C, 

drawn 6 points from the wind, at w; then the privateer | 
is firſt at A, ſees the ſloop at B, gives chaſe along the | 

line AC, and takes the ſloop at C; and Bo, drawn pa- 


rallel to AC, ſhews the privateer's courſe from the north. 
Here are known 2 fides, AB, AC, and the angle ABC 


= 13 points. 


vateer's courſe is N. 639 12 W. | | 
Ex. 3. A hip that can lie within 6 points of the wind, 


lees a headland 21 miles to the N. E. which the is to | 


weather, in order to reach an ifland ꝙ miles to wing- 
ward thereof, the wind being at eaſt. What courſe and 


w far muſt ſhe go on each tack, leading with the ſtar- 
board? | | 


Draw B A /fig. 40.) = 21 m. to the S. W. BC = 9m. 


to the eaſt, join A C; draw A D and CD each 6 points 


from the wind : then A is the ſhip's place, B the head- | 


land, C the land, A D the run on the ſtarboard tacks, 
and DC that on the larboard. In the triangle ABC, 
we have B A, BC, and the angle ABC =12 points; and 
2 hence find the other angles, and AC. Then in 
* tangle A CD, the fide A C, and all the angles are 
38 (becauſe . D = 48 DC AS DCB 4 
6 17 and CAD BAD TBA C), and we may 

nd A D, DC. On the ſtarboard the ſhip runs 30, 19 


miles on the N. N. E. rhumb, and on the larboard 23,12 


miles on the S. 8. E. rhumb. 
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| 


Hence we may eaſily obtain the other | 
Parts of the triangle; and find that the ſloop ſails N. W. 


at the rate of 3,86 m. per hour = oe and that the pri- 


courſe, or diſtance, 


SAI. 


SAILING, current, ſor an account of, ſee CRRENT. | 
SAILING, globular, is the method of eſtimating either the 


difference of latitude, difference of longitude, departure, 
e, from any two of them being known, 

upon principles deduced from the figure of the earth: 

and in this conſiſts the application and uſe of 7Aercater”s 

CHART, See the principles of this method explained 

and demonſtrated under MERIDIONAL parts. 

Globular ſailing, in the extenſive ſenſe here applied to 


the term, comprehends PARALLEL ſailing, MIDDLE 


latitude ſailing, and MErxcaToR's ſailing ; to which we 
may alſo add CIRCULAR /a:ling. Of each of theſe we 


wa here give a brief account, with examples of their 
uſe.” 5 


SAILING, parallél, is the art of finding what diſtance a 


ſhip ſhould run due eaſt or weſt, in 2 from the 


meridian of one place to that of another place, in any 
parallel of latitude : the method of perſorming which is 
by /a:ling to the parallel of latitude the place is in, keep- 


ing a good account, ſo as to be certain whether the 
place is then to the eaſtward or weſtward ; and alſo, 
if poſſible, to know the longitude arrived at: and then 
to run due weft or eaſt, till the ſhip comes near the 


. longitude of the given place; where ſhe is then ſure to 


make the port required. | | 
'The computations in parallel ſailing depend on the fol- 
lowing rule: as radius, R, to the coſine of the latitude 


of any parallel, 8, fo are the miles of longitude between 


any two meridians, L, to the diſtance of thoſe meridians 
in that parallel, D. For the demonſtration of this rule, 


ſee MERIDIONAL parts. 8 5 
From the preceding proportion is eaſily deduced the 


following rule: as the coſine of one latitude, 8, is to the 
coſine of another latitude, s, ſo is a given meridional di- 
ſtance in the firſt parallel, D, to the correſponding me- 
ridional diſtance in the ſecond parallel, d. Hence ariſe 
the following proportions : . 


RN: 8 :: L: D 
8: N:: D: 1 
„ 
8 Dr 
D: d:: 8: 


whereby all the cafes that can happen in this kind of 


ſailing are readily reſolved by the logarithms, and alſo 


by the following table, calculated for a difference of lon- 


itude of 1 degree, or 60 nautical miles of the equator, 
6 the firſt rule. e | 


TSS ES ee 


 [10159,091[25154+38049145+901155134-411179120»521155 $4223] 
| [11]58,891|26|5 3,93]141145,281|56133»551}71119,5 3150 4,18}. 

[12]58,69\]27]5 3,4642 44,59 5732,68 % 28,5487 3,14] 
13 58,4628 2,9743043,88058031,79 31,5488 2-09} 


Se es e 
e 


59.990657, 7,43046/41, 8519,09 764,517 
59,96½767,3803 2050,88 4740, 925228, 177713, 50 
59,92 185), o63 3050, 3248040, 156327, 248012, 48 
595851956, 303449, 4/49 39,3646, 3079/11, 45 
222 22150-381135149-151[50138+571(95/25+30180[10.42} 
59,67 21056, 1036048, 545 1037,766624, 4108 10938 
59,562 5,6337 47,925 213094110712 344182] 8,35 

59,42½35,2303 847.2805 3036, 118022, 4883 7,32 
59,264,54,8 1039 46,63 54/35, 279% 1,584 6,28 


1458,22 295 2,4744043, 16 92 30, 9074,16, 5489 1,05 
15(57,95|30l51,961/45142+43]|60/30,00|}75115, 31981 0,00 


See another table of this kind, allowing 69 miles 864 
feet to one degree, under DEGREE. „„ 
As a ſpecimen of the manner of uſing this table; let the 


meridional diſtance correſponding to any number of de- 


grees and minutes be required: take the difference of 
the meridional diſtances to the given degrees, and thoſe 
which are next greater; multiply this difference by the 


given minutes, and divide by 60; then the quotient, ſub- 


tracted from the miles againſt the given degrees in the 


table, will leave the meridional diſtance required. — 
E. g. How many miles anſwer to a degree of longitude in 
the latitude of 489 267? 


Lat. 489 40, 15 miles. [0 difference is 0,79, which 


Lat. 499 39,36 miles. J multiplied by 26 gives 20,553 


and this divided by 60 gives o, 38; which taken from 


40, 15 leaves 39,77, the miles required. 
Again, if it were required to find the correſponding de- 


grees and minutes to a given meridional diſtance, in- 


termediate to thoſe in the table; ſubtract the given me- 
ridional diſtance from the next greater, found in the 
table; multiply the remainder by 60 divide the product 


by the difference of the meridional diſtances next greater 


and leſs than the given one; then the quotient, annexed 
as minutes to the degrees of the next greater meridional 
diſtance, will give the degrees and minutes ſought.— 
E. g. In what latitude do 46,08 miles auſwer to one 
degree of longitude ? 
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dius of go, taken from the ſcale of natural ſines, de- 


A is the meridional diſtance ſought; A is the place 
ſailed from; B the place arrived at; and the radii PE, 


— CD; draw the chord CD = 236; through C 
and D draw the radii PE, PQ; then the chord EQ , 
being drawn, will be the difference of longitude, | 
By computation. 8: R:: D:L:orPC:PE::CD:| 
E Q: i. e. 9,90574 (col. of 53* 36/) : 10,00000 ::| 
2,37291 (log. of 236 m. the meridional diſtance) : | 


3940 E. Ig | 
By the table. Find the meridional diſtance to a degree 


| ſought. Thus, the difference of the meridional diſtances 
to 539 and 549 is 0,85 ; which multiplied by 36/, and 
divided by 607 gives 0,513 this taken from 30, 11 the 
meridional diſtance to 539 leaves 35,6 for the meridional 


diiſtance to 539 36/ : then 1 2397, the difference 


of longitude ſought. | 5 EY 
Caſe 3. In what latitude do 384 miles of meridional | 
_ diſtance anſwer to 500 miles of difference of longitude ? 
By conſtruction. From the point P (Hg. 42.) with the | 
fine of 909, deſcribe the arc E * draw the chord EQ= 
Foo, and draw the radii P E, 


| ſought. / 


titude will be found to be 399 49% 
Caſe 4. From two ports in the lat. 32 20) N. diſtant | 


latitude 44 go' N.? 5 a 
By conſtruction. From the point Pig. 43. ) with radii equal 
to the coſines of 32% 20 and 44 30/ deſcribe the arcs A B, 


SAL 


From 46,63, the miles correſponding to 39%, 
take 46,08, the given miles, | | 


The difference 0,55, multiplied by 60, gives 333 and 
this divided by 3 Pigs, 39% and 40%, 
goes 49': and, therefore, 3900 40 is the latitude ſought. 
We ſhall here ſubjoin an example to each of the above 
proportions or canons. | 56 | | 
Gaſe 1. A ſhip in the lat. of 329 N. fails thence due 
eaſt till her difference of longitude is 384 miles. Re- 
J n the diſtance ſhe has ary, 


By conſiruction. From any point P (fig. 41.) with a ra- 
ſcribe the arc EQ ; draw the chord EQ equal to 384 


miles taken from a ſcale of equal parts; and draw the 
radii PE, PQ. From the ſame point P, with a radius | 


equal to the fine of 58*® (the complement of the lat.) 
taken from the natural fines, deſeribe the arc AB; and 
draw the chord A B, whoſe meaſure is the diſtance 
ſought. In this figure P repreſents the north pole; the 
arc E Q the equator; the arc A B a parallel of latitude; 
the chord E Q is the difference of longitude ; the chord 


P Q expreſs the meridians of the places ſo failed from 
and come to. | i 


By computation. R: 8: : L: D, i. e. 10,00000 : 9,92842 | 
(col. of 32®) : : 2,584.33 : 2,51275 the log. of 325,6 the | 


miles of diſtance run. 


By the table. Find the miles anſwering to the iven | 


latitude : multiply them by the given difference of lon- 


gitude; the quotient, divided by bo, will give the meri- | 


. nional diſtance ſought. To 329 degrees anſwers 50,88 


miles, then 50,88 x 384 = 19537,92, which, divided | 


by bo, gives 325,032, the meridional diſtance ſought. 


0 


Caſe 2. A ſhip from the lat. 539 360 N. long. 10? 18 E. 
| His, a her preſent longi- 


fails due welt 236 miles, 
mide? > ran CE; N | 
By conſtruction. From the point P (Hg. 41.) with the 
ſine of go?, and the coſine of 539 36/, deſcribe the arcs 


2,59955 (the log. of 397,7) the difference of longitude: 


which, divided by 60, gives 69. 38/ W. and this ſub-|- 


trated fiom 109 18/ E. gives the longitude required = 


of longitude in lat. 53 367, and make it a diviſor to 


and the quotient will be the difference of longitude 


236 x bo 


” 


draw CB parallel to EP; then the arc A B being de- 
ſcribed with the radius PB is the parallel of latitude 


By computation. L: D:: R: S or EQ: AB :: PE: 
ich lat. 384 miles 


By the table. The given meridional diſtance 384, being 
multiplied by 60, and the product divided by the given 
diff. of long. 500 gives 46,08 the merid. diſt. to one 
degree of longitude in the latitude ſought : and the lati- 


256 miles, two ſhips ſail directl north. How far are 
they diſtant from one another, when they come to the 


DE; draw the chord AB = 256, and draw PA, PB; 
then will the chord D E be the diſtance ſought. 

By computation. 8: : D: d or PA: P D:: AB: 
DE, i. e. 9, 92683 (col. 320 20/0): 9:85324 (col. 44 3o!):: 
2,40824. (log. of 256) i 2,33405 the 

ſtance ſought. 


og. of 216,1 the di- 


N 
— — 


| rallel to P A meeting PB in B; then an arc deſcribed 


the product of the given meridional diſtance by 60; 


Q make EC= 384, 


P A, i. e. 2,9897: 2, 58433 (log. of 354) : 10,00000 : | 
9,885 36 the eoline of 39% 49/, in w 7 

of meridional diſtance anſwers to 500 miles of longi- 

e | 


— ñ 


By the table. The meridional diſtances, correſponding 
10 32 200 and 44 30“ are 50,7 and 42,8 3 the 


E 


* 


* . 5 
14 8 ” =F * 
Af P + 


| given meridional diſtance 256 x 42,8 = 199 lbb, wi; | 

| divided by 50,7 gives 216, 1the meridional diſtance g 

Ca ſe 5. If two ſhips in the lat. 44 300 N. diſtant f, 
one another 216 miles, ſhould both ſail hence dnrch. 

ſouth, until their diſtance is 256 miles: what latitud 

are they come to ? fo * | 

By conſtruction. From P Mx. 44.) with a radius of 
coſine of 44® 30/, deſcribe the arc DE, draw babes 
DE = 216; and through D and E draw PA PB, 
produce D E til DF = 256; through F draw F B ha. 


from P through B and A will be the parallel of latitude 
come to. e bn Ga 

By computation. D:d4:8:5 or DE: AB: py. 

P A, i. e. 2, 33445 (log. of 216) : 2, 40824 (log. of 256) : 

985324 — 44 30) : 9392702, the coſine of 320 1 

the latitude ſought. © 3 Toh 

By the table. To lat. 44* 30/ find the merid. diſt, 42g, 

42,8 286 ty 
then Ihe. 
| 216 3 
correſponding to 32 17/ the latitude ſought. 

SAILING, middle latitude, is a method of ſolving ti ſeveral 
caſes of globular ſailing, by the principles of plane and 
parallel /ailing jointly: and it is founded on the ſup. 
poſition, that the departure is reckoned as a meridional 
diſtance in that latitude, which is a middle parallel he. 
tween the latitude failed from, and the latitude come to. 
This method is not quite accurate; becauſe the arith. 
metical mean of the coſines of two diſtant latitudes 
is not the coſine of the arithmetical mean of thoſe lati- 
tudes ; nor is the departure between two places on an 
\ oblique rhumb, equal to the diſtance between their me- 
ridians in a mean latitude : yet when the parallels of thoſe 
places are near the equator, or not far diſtant from one 
another, in any latitude, the error is inconſiderable.— 

The computations, in this method, .depend on the fol. 
lowing rules: | 3 

1. Add the latitude ſailed from to the latitude arrived at, 
and take half the ſum for the middle latitude. 

2. As the coſine of the middle latitude, C, is to the ra- 
dius, R, ſo is the departure, D, to the difference of lon- 
gitude, L. See Parallel SAILING, and MERIDIOxAI. 
F 6 RD 5 | | 
3. As the cofine of the middle latitude, C, is to the tan- 
gent of the courſe, T, ſo is the difference of latitude, P, 
to the difference of longitude, L: for, from rule 2, we 
obtain rad. & dep. = cof. mid. lat. x diff. long. and, 

from caſe 6 of ran. SAILING, rad. x dep. = diff. lat. x 

| tang. courſe : therefore, by equality and proportion, we 
ſhall have the rule. Hence ariſe the following propor- 

tions or Canons. WE CV 


C: R :: D L. | | Cop Pp. 5 


= 50, 72, which will be the merid, gig. 


LDR e:: e: . 
„ HS WI Þ 55 7 
SAILING, Mercator's, is the art of reſolving the ſeveral 
caſes of globular ſailing, by plane trigonometry, with 
the aſſiſtance of a table of meridional parts, or of logarith- 
mic tangents. 'The computations are performed by the 
following rules: a | 1 
1. As the merid. diff. of lat. M, is to the diff. of long. L, 
ſo is the radius, R, to the tangent of the courſe, T: 
1 we have allo, R: T:: M: L and T: R:: 
2. As the proper diff. of lat. P, is to the departure, D, 
ſo is the merid. diff. of lat. M, to the diff. of long. L: 
whence we have alſo, M: L:: P: D. | 
3. As the difference of the logarithmic tangents of 3 co- 
latitudes, G, is to the tangent of 519 38/9 N. ſo is 2 
given diff. of long. L, to the tangent of the courſe, T: 
r we have alſo, N: G:: T: L and T: L:: 
The manner of working with the meridional parts and 
e tangents will appear from the two following 
caſes: ET | | = 
1. Let the latitudes of two places be given, and the me- 
ridional difference of latitude between them be required: 
By the MER1DIONAL. parts, when they are on the ſame 
ſide of the equator, ſay the difference; when on differ- 
ent ſides, the ſum of the meridional parts anſwering to 
each latitude, will give the meMdional difference of lati- 
tude required. | 
By logarithmic tangents, when they are on the ſame fide 
of the equator, ſay the difference of the logarithmic 
tangents, when on different ſides, the ſum of the log# 
rithmic co-tangents, abating the index, of the half co. 
latitudes, divided by 12,63, will give the meridion 
difference of latitude required, | . 
2. Let the latitude of one place, and the meridions 
difference of latitude between that and another place 
iven; and the latitude of the other place be required. 
Phe fum of the meridional parts of the given latitude, 
and the given meridional difference of latitude, * 


„have like names, or their difference, when they | courſe and proper diff. lat. find the diſtance. Thus. 
they . EE found in the table of meridional | taking 2s of 1204 and 786, viz. 60,2 and 39,33 they will 
_—_ will give the latitude ſought. Or, multiply the | be found together under 330 15 for the courſe. And 
wa meridional difference of latitude by 12,633 and in | taking g of the diff. lat. 8 58, viz. 42,9, and the courſe 
de former caſe ſubtract, but in the latter caſe add, the | 33 15/, we ſhall have about 514 for the diſtance, which 
| oduct to the logarithmic tangent of the given half co- | taken 20 times gives 1030 the diſtance. —=_ . 
Frtitude the degrees correſponding to the tangent of the CAL OE or great tircle, is the art of finding what 
r or of the ſum being doubled, will give the places a thip muſt go through and what courſes to ſteer, 
8 atitude required. eee fo chat her tract ſhall be in the are of a great circle, or 
The following example will ſerve to illuſtrate the appli- | nearly ſo, paſſing through the place ſailed from and that 
- cation and uſe, both of middle latitude and Mercator's | bound to: This method of ailing has been propoſed, 
wr | | ey I. becauſe the ſhorteſt diſtance between two places on the 
P W hat is the courſe and diſtance from Cape Clear, ſphere is an arc of a' great circle intercepted between 
| 1 belag a, lat. 519 18 N. long. 77 500 W. to the iſland |} em, and not the ſpiral or rhumb paſſing through them, 
olf St. Mary, one of the Azores, lat. 37* © N. and long. |. unleſs that thumb comcides with a great circle, which 
129 860 W.? | | can only be on a meridian or on the equator. As the 
| ſolutions of the caſes in Mercator's /ailing are performed 
by plane triangles, in this method of ſailing they are re- 
| | ſolved by the means of ſpheric triangles. A gfeat varie- 
a4%g/; and co-mid. lat. 45* gi Wis I ty of caſes might be here propoſed; but thoſe that are the 
By conſtruct ion. Draw the meridian AD Ag. 45.) de- moſt uſeful] and moſt commonly tecur pertain to the fol- 
ſcribe the quadrant A mp with the fine of 90%, and the | lowing problem. 
arc EF with the cofine of the middle latitude; make | Problem I. Given the 1 
the chord m B equal to 786, the difference of longitude ; | places on the earth, required their neareſt diſtance on 
draw A B cutting the arc EF in F, and draw the chord | the ſurface, together with the angles of poſition from 
EF; make AD = 858, the difference of latitude; draw either place to the other. This problem comprehends 
DC parallel to A p and equal toEF; and draw AC, JJ%õͤĩ]ĩ?tV[qz: oe RO Eos vel on 
which is the diftance, and the angle D A C is the] Caſe 1. When the 2 places lie under the ſame meridian; 
| ee e 5 2 „I | their difference of latitude will give their diſtance, and 
| By computation. For the courſe; P: L:: C T, i. e. the poſition of one from the other will be directly north 
2,93349 (log. of diff. lat. 858) : 2,89542 (log. of diff. | and ſouth. $5, 8 175 TIED N 
: long. 786) :: 9.85 583 (col. of mid. lat. 44 9/): 581776 2 2. When the 2 places lie under the equator; their 
the tangent of 33? 19% the courfe. For the Atanes diſtance is equal to their difference of longitude, and the 
in. C: AD: R: A C, i. e. 9, 92202 (col. of 33 19'): | angle of poſition is a right angle, or the courſe from one 
5 2503349 :: 10,00000 : 3,0114) the log. of 1027 the di- to the other is due caſt or weſt. | 


lle latitude ſailing. In this example the diff. of 
By 2 . 953 m. and diff. of long. 139 6 
| = 186 m. ſum of the latitudes 88 18/ z middle lat. = 


atitudes and longitudes of two 


. ſtance. £2 ...I Caſe 3. When both places are in the ſame parallel of 
Hy the traverſe table. With the co-mid. lat. found among | latitude. E. g. What is the leaſt diſtance between St: 

t, the degrees, and the diff. of long. or ſome part thereof | Mary's, in lat. 37 o/ N. long, 22 56! W. and Cape Hen- 

| (if too large) taken among. the diſtances, find the de-] ry, lat. n long. 769 23/ W.? 5 
1 parture, or ſome part thereof, in its column: obſerving S Q_ (fg. 47-) repreſent the meridian of St. 
n to multiply this departure by the ſame number the diff. Mary's, E Q the equator, PS the axis, P the north pole, 
L of long. was divided by. Then, with the diff. of lat. and] and 8 the ſouth pole, and from P to A lay off the com- 

| dep. together, or their like parts, find the courſe among | plement of the latitude of St. Mary's. From Qto Cc 
n. the degrees, and the diſtance in its column. | on the equator lay off the difference of longitude be- 
P, Let the diff. long. 786 be broken into parts, viz. into 1 oo tween the two places; and through P, C, 8, deſcribe the 
ve taken 7 times, and into 86: and as the co-mid. lat. is] eircle PC S, which will be the meridian of Cape Henry, 
0 45 510 = 459 5, proceed thus. The departures to 100 | on which, from P to B, lay its co-latitude, by deſcribing 
x in the columns of 459 and 462 are 70,7 and 71,9; the | the arc A a, about the pole P, at the diſtance of the co- 
we 2 diff. is 1,2; + part thereof is 1,0; which added to 70,7 | latitude. Through the points A, B, D, deſcribe a great 
or- makes 71,7 for the dep. to 100; and for 700 it will be 


| circle A BD. Ihen A repreſents St. Mary's, B Cape 
501,9. Alſo the departures to 86 in the columns of 459 Henry, P A and PB their co-latitudes, the angle A PB, 
and 46 are 60,8 and 61,93 + of their diff. is 0,93 and | meaſured by the arc D their difference of longitude; 

this with 60,8 makes 61,7 the departure to 86; and the] the arc AB their neareſt diſtance; the angle PA B the 


whole departure = 563, 6. es Re rs oe a angle of poſition from A to B, and the angle PB A that 
ral Now take 2 of the diff. of lat. 858, and of the dep.| of poſition from B to A. As the places have the ſame 
ith 564, viz. 42,9 and 28,2 3 theſe will be found together | latitude, PA=PB, and PAB PB A; and if the 
th- under 33 15/ for the courſe 3 and between 51 and $2 | arc PI be deſcribed, making the angle A PI = 269 43% 
the | diſt. Suppoſe 5123 which taken 20 times gives 1030 for] S half the difference of longitude IPB, PI will be 
| the diſtance, ho: | EY | perpendicular to A B, and biſect it. And in the triangle 
JT, By Mercator's ſailing. 


IAI, right-angled at I, we ſhall have the hypothenuſe 
T: Lat. Cape Clear, 519 187 ps Parts, 3597, Diff. Lat.858$m.| AP 539 and API = 262 432, whence we can find 


UT Lat. St. Mary's, 37* 2393, Diff. Long. 786m. the leg AI = half the diſtance ſought, and the angle ; 

een  Merid. Diff. Lat. 1204 . :. 4  PÞ AT = the angle of poſition... if * 
D, By conſtruftion. Draw the meridian A B (fg. 46.) and | For the diſtance : rad. : fin. hyp. PA:: fine of API: | 
TH deſcribe the quadrant Amp; make AD = 858 the 


| fine of A I, i.e: 10,00000 : 9, 90235 (co. of 37% :: 
proper diff. lat. and A B = 1294, the meridional diff. | 1 75 7 990235, (cok. of 377 } 
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9, 65292 (ſine of 26* 434): 9,55527 fine of 219 27 half 10 
co- lat. draw J) C, BE parallel to Ap; make BE = 786 ag Fac which Joabled ond, 420 6 the what di- „ 
is 2 the diff. long. and draw AE. Then A is the place of | ſtance AB: and this reduced to nautical miles is 2020, 1 
1 | Cape Clear, C that of St. Mary's, A C is the diſtance, | which is 35 miles leſs than 2561, the diſtance given by "8 | 
Fs CD the departure, and the angle D AC is the courſe. parallel SAILING. DT ea OF, ub 11 

omputation by meridional parts. For the courſe: M: IL. For the angle of poſition : rad. : cof. PA :: tang. API: Ul 
Foe R T . 3,08063 (log. of 1204): 2, 89542 (log. of | cotaitg. A, 1. e. 10,00000 : 9,77946 (cof. of co-lat. or Al 
ring 786) :: 10,00000 : 9,81479 the tangent of 339 8” the fin. lat. 37) : :.9,76199 (tang. 26® 4310 9,48 145 co- 
| courſe. For the diſtance : fine of C:AD::R:AC, tang: of 73 9', the angle of poſition. Conſequently to 
5 „ e. 9,92293 (coſ. courſe) : 2, 93349 (log. of 858) ::] fail from A to B, or from B to A, the ſhip muſt Et 
red. £92000 : 3,01056 the log. of 1024 the diſtance, ſteer N. 73097 W. or E. and then gradually increaſe her 
Ee 6 omputation by logarithmic tangents. _ 155 I | courſe till ſhe comes to I, where it will be due W. or 
fer- N Lat. 5118“ Co-lat. 38 42/ + Co-lat. 19®21/.| E.; and from thence the courſe is to be gradually di- 
g t0 . arys lat. 37% o“ Co-lat. 53% of 1 Co-lat. 260 30/. miniſhed again till ſhe comes to the other port, where it 
Th Log. Tang. of 4 Co-lat. 269 30 = 9569774 | will be 753” 97, the fame as ſhe ſet out with. How theſe 
| S ͤ $4532 courſes are to be altered will be ſhewn in Prob. II: | 
Diff. = 15222 =G. _ Caſe 4. When one place has latitude, and the other is 
For the courſe : GN:: L: T, i. e. 


3,18240 (log; of | under the equator : e. gr. what is the neareſt diſtance 
1522): 10,10151 (log. tang. of 51 387% :; 2589542 | between the iſland of St. Thomas in lat. 0 of, and long. 
Cog: of 786): 9.81452 tang. of 33% 7/ the courſe. The | 19. of E. and port St. Julian, in lat. 489 51/ S. and long. 
3 will be the ſame as in the former computation z 659 . | | | | 
not b_ dickerence of near a minute in the courſe would | Let A (Ag. 48.) repreſent St. Thomas, AC the meaſure 
rer in working by tables containing more places. | of the angle ASC = 66? to =diff. of long. about the 
10 15 iraverſe table. Seek the merid. diff. lat. and | ſouth pole 8, at the diſtance of St. Julian's co-lat. de- 
— ug. together, like diff. lat. and departure, and the | ſcribe the arc a a; interſecting SCP, the meridian of 
* B giyen among the degrees. Then with the St. Julian in B, and through A, B, E deſcribe a great 
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eircle; and AB is the diſtance ſonght ; and the angles 

of poſition are at AandB. 83. W 
For the diſtance : in the triangle AC B, rad. : coſ. of ei- 
ther leg AC : : coſ. of the other CB: col. hyp. AB, i. 
e. 10,00000 : 9,60646 (col. of 669 10/) :: 9,81825 (col. 
of 48 51/ = Uiff. of lat.): 9,4247 1, thecol. of 74 35, 
the diſtance required; which is 4475 mileg;Jeſs by 57 
miles than the diſtance found by Mercator's SAILING. 
For the angle of poſition at A; rad. : fin. AC : : cotang. 
CB : cotang. A, i. e. 10,00000 :.9,96129 (ſin. 669 100 
:: 9594146 (cotang. 48 51/) : 9,90275, cotang. of 515 
EFV I 
For the angle at B: rad. : fin. CB :: cotang. AC : co- 

| tang. B, i. e. 10.00000 : 9.87679 (ſin. 48 51): : 
9,645 17 (cotang. 66 100): 9552196, cotang. of 719 30, 
the angle at B. Hence it appears, that a ſhip failing 
from the iſland of St. Thomas muſt firſt ſhape her courſe 
8. £19 22/ W. and then by conſtantly altering her courſe 


towards the welt, ſo as to arrive at port St. Julian, on a 


_ courſe 8. 71 36! W. ſhe will have failed the fhorteſt 
_ diſtance between thoſe places. PETE Þ 
Cafe 5. When the latitudes of the given places are both 
north, or both ſouth : e. gr. what is the neareſt diſtance 


between the Lizard and the iſland of Bermudas, and alſo 


the angles of poſition at each place? EO 
Lat. Lizard 499 5% N. and long. 5? 14 W. 

| Lat. Bermudas 329 25“ N. and long. 66? 38 W. 
| * 002050 7 05. 5" "INE Jong. Ou 24% 


| Make PA (fig. 49.) = 57* 35, the co-lat. of Bermudas; 


Pa g 40% 3 the co-lat. of the Lizard; and with the 


_ tangent of Pa deſcribe the arc aa. With the ſecant of 619 | 


24/ arcs, deſcribed from P and 8, give the centre of the 
circle PCS, the meridian of the Lizard, and its inter- 
ſection with aa gives B, the place of the Lizard: the 
intercepted arc AB of the great circle deſcribed through 
A, B, and D, is the diſtance ſought, and the angles 
PAB, PBA, are the poſitions ſought. _ | 
For the diſtance: in the triangle APB, rad. : cof. APB 
2: tang. PA: to tang. of a fourth arc M: i. e. 10,00000 : 
© 9,68006 (cof.61924') :: 10, 19721 (tang. 57 35'):9,87727, 
rang, of 47” 1'= M, which, taken from the co-lat. of 
the Lizard, = 40% 3“, leaves a fifth arc 39 2' =N : then 
coſ. M: coſ. N:: cof. of fide firſt uſed, PA: cof. fide 


required AB: i. e. 9,90 225 (col. 37 1”) : 9,99939 (col. | 


? 2/) :: 9,72922 (col. co-lat or in. lat. 32 25") : 
| ” Bob 75 col. 479 54, the required diſtance. 


Tor the angle PB A: as this angle is oppoſite to the fide |. 


uſed in the firſt proportion, therefore the fourth and fifth 
arcs here uſed, are the ſame as above: ſin. N: fin. M:: 


tang. APB : tang. PBA, i. e. 8,72359 (lin. 3? 202 
9,7963 (ſine of 37? 10): 10,26343 (tang, of 61" 24) 


2 11,31947, tang. of 87% 15 = 


For the angle PAB: fin. PA : fin. PBA :: ſin. BP: fin. Z 


PAB, i. e. 9,92643 (ſin. 57 35) : 9,99950 (fin. 879 


15”) :: 9,80852 (lin. 433): 9,88159, lin. of 499 35' = 
PAB. 5 3 WY 
Hence, the ſhorteſt diſtance between the Lizard and Ber- 
mudas is 4) 54“ = 2874 ſea miles, leſs by 178 miles 
than the diſtance found by Mercator's ſailing. And a 


ſhip muſt ſail from the Lizard 8. 87 15 W. and gra- 


2 leſſen the courſe, ſo as to arrive at Bermudas on 
the r 

courſe from one to the other as found by Mercator's 
ſailing, is S. 699 27 W. 5 3 fd 
Caſe 6. When one of the given places has north latitude, 
and the other ſouth latitude; e. gr. what is the neareſt 


_ diſtance from the iſland of St. Helena to the iſland of | 
Bermudas; and alſo the angles of poſition at each place? 


Bermudas lat. 325 25 N. and long. 669 387 W. 
o 8. and long. 6? 15” W. 
3 | Diff. long. 60 23” 
Make QA fg. 50.) = 16®, the lat. of St, Helena 
with the tang. of Pa = 57? 35”, the co-lat. of Bermu- 
das, deſcribe the arc aa about P; arcs deſcribed from 
P, 8, with the ſecant of 60 23', will give the centre of 
the circle PCS, the meridian of Bermudas, and its in- 


St. Helena lat. 162 


terſection B with aa, is the place of Bermudas. De- 


| ſcribe a great circle through A, B, D, and the intercepted 
arc AB is the diſtance ſought, and the angles PAB, 
ABS, are the poſitions required. 
For the diſtance AB : in the nyſe ABP, rad. : co. 
P:: tang. PB; tang. of 4th arc M: i. e. 10,00000 : 
9,69390 (coſ. 60 230 % 10,19721 (tang. 579 
9,89111, tang. of 37 5 
St. Helena's N. polar diſtance, leaves a fifth are = 689 
6' N. Then coſ. M: coſ. N:: coſ. PB: coſ. AB, 
i. e. 9,897 12 (coſ. 37 54): 9,7169 (coſ. 689 6% :: 


9,2922 (lin. 5 35“) : 9, 40379, col. of 75 197, the 


diſtance ſought. 
For the i» in of poſition PAB: fin, N: fine M:: tang. 


* 
4, which taken from robs ==] 


umb bearing S. 499 35 W.; whereas the direct 


75? 197 or 4519 ſea miles. The courſe by Mercator, 


ſailing ;, for near the equator the rhumb lines do not 


From the ſolutions of the 


and, accordingly, it is ſuppoſed, that the great circles on 


is a ſegment of a rhumb line. 


places where the alteration in longitude ſhall be a given 


_ eſt latitude the great circle runs through, i. e. find the 


ations of longitude between this perpendicular and the 


diſtances the ſhip muſt run, to keep nearly on the arc 
of a great circle. The ſmaller the alterations in long- 
tude are taken, the nearer will this method approach the 


Pe tang. A, i. e. 9,9674) (lin. 68 60) 9,7883) (lin, 
8 


| 


| IPa= 69 43: and theſe are 


, 
" * 
1 3 
o 1 * 
4 w s 
: : * 
£ F, 1 


27 8&4): : 10, 24530 (tang. 60® 23): 10,6620, tang, 


of 499 20 = the angle PAB. | 
8 the angle ABP: rad. : coſ. P:: tang. PA : tung. 


M, 1. e. 10,00000 : 9,69390 (cof. 609 230) :: 19354259 


(tang. 106% : 10,23640,” tang. of 59 5473 but 8; 
fourth are muſt be like PA, or obtuſe, 4 | nen 
the ſupplement of 50537, or 120% 7/, is the fourth ar, 


M; and the difference between this and PB is 629 32 for 


N, or the 5th arc. And fin. N; fin. M :: tang. P;: 
tang. A B P, i. e. 9, 94800 (ſin. 629 3202 9593702 (fin. 
1209 7!) :: 10,24530 (tang. 699 24/): 1023425 tang. of 
59 45: therefore, as the angle ABP ought to be ohtuſ. 
it is the ſupplement of 59 45 = 1209 15%. A ſhip in 
order to fail fromSt. Helena to Bermudas, on the arc of 1 
great circle, muſt firſt ſhape her courſe N. 499 207 W 
and gradually deflect from the north, ſo as to arrive i 
Bermudas on a courſe N. 599 45“ W. after having run 


ſailing is N. 50 5 W. and the diſtance 4527 miles.— 
Whence it appears, that when the places are one in N. 
lat. and the other in S. lat. there is but a ſmall difference 
between the reſults found by Mercator's and great circle 


much differ from great circles. | 
receding caſes it appear 
that to fail on the arc of a g reat . the ſhip: mel 
continually alter her courſe bet as this 18 a difficulty too 
pen to be admitted into the practice of navigation, it 
as been thought ſufficiently exact to effect this buſineſs 
by a kind of approximation, that is, by a method which 
nearly approaches to the ſa:ling on a great circle: upon 
this principle, that in ſmall arcs, the difference between 
the arc and its chord or tangent is ſo ſmall, that they 
may be taken for one another in any nautical operations: 


the earth are made up of ſhort right lines, each of which 


On this ſuppoſition the ſolution of the following problem 
is deduced. NN FOO. 

Problem II. Having the latitudes and longitudes of the 
places failed from and bound to, given ; to find the ſuc- 
ceſſive latitudes on the arc of a great circle in thoſe 


quantity; together with the courſes and diſtances be- 
tween thoſe places. | | 2 

I. Find the angle of poſition at each place, and their di- 
ſtance by one of the preceding caſes. 2. Find the preat- 


perpendicular from the pole to that circle : and alſo find 
the ſeveral angles at the pole, made by the given alter- 


ſucceſhve meridians come to. 3. With this perpendicular 
and the polar angles ſeverally find as many correſpond- 
ing latitudes, byAving, as rad.: tang. greateſt lat.:: coſ.iſt 
polar angle: tang. 1ſt lat. and :: coſ. 2d polar angle: tang. 
of 2d lat. &c. 4. Having the ſeveral latitudes paſſed through, 
and the difference of longitude between each, find, by 
Mercator's /ailing, the courſes and diſtances between 
thoſe latitudes. And theſe are the ſeveral courſes and 


truth; but it is ſufficient to compute to every five de. 
grees of difference of longitude ; the length of an arcof 
hive degrees, differing from its chord, or tangent, only 5 
o, ooo. | 3 
As an example of this method of ſolution; a ſhip, being 
bound from the ifland of St. Mary to Cape Henry, pro- 
poſes to ſail as near the arc of a great circle as ſhe can by 
altering her courſe at every 5 degrees difference of lol. 
gitude. Required the latitude at each time of alters 
the courſe, and alſo the courſes and diſtances between 
thoſe ſeveral latitudes? _ 3 | 
Let the figure be deſcribed, and the computation mad! 
as in Caſe 3, of Prob. 1; the diſtance B A (fg: 51.)1 
found to be 42 &, and the L A or Z B =73* 9 the 
angle of poſition, The triangle APB ons ifoſceles 
the perpendicular PI falls in the middle of AB; and UK 
latitudes, courſes and diſtances being known in running 
the half BI, thoſe in the half I A will alſo be known. 
the points a, b, e, d, &c. be the places come to on eit 
alteration of 5 degrees longitude ; then will the arcs Ul 
P b, Pe, P d, &c. be the reſpective co-latitudes of tf 
places, and they are the hypothenuſes of the fight 
gled ſpheric triangles PI a, PIb, PIc, P 14, &., 7 
the triangle P IB, given PB 53, PBI=73 9, 
find PI, rad. :fin. PB :: fin. B: n. PI, i. e. 19 5 
9590235 (lin. of 530) :: 9, 98094 (ſin. 735 g') : 99803 


ſine of 490 51' = PI. Now 1P $32 20 43 


2 a 
IPa =21243F;IP b=269 438; IPA 
? . polar 1 


Sg | 


4 4370465 4432“ 27 


— === ,60000 2775. gowns 10.00 65 


Then rad. 
Toco-tang 
80 coßine polar angle 


To rang; lat. 


240% 1“ 9,9261 9,9261 9,92612J 9,9612 
hop 9.96800 9.9812 31-9.9908 


The degrees and minutes fet 6vet each column are the | 
olar angles uſed in that proportion, and the correſpond- 
ing latitudes ſtand at bottom: . |. 
Hence it appears the 8 firſt ſail from the lat. 


„ 


to lat. 46? gf N. vhich is 0 
go to; and from thence 
9:9 9499700 | lati 

— 2 17 228291898 2.91 
| Which are 388 51 387 5%] 39% 37 39" 57% 
ſailing, the eourſes and diſtances, If the reſult of the 
| ſeveral operations, in the queſtions of great circle failings | 


| be entered in ſuch a table as the following, it will 
found convenient to the operator; OO 


4 * * 7 
. 5 * ; * . 
4 * "Z 4 ö 
8 ry / 1 , I R 
- 244 g _ 


| thehce to lat: 306 3g“; thente to lat. 30 g/ N. thetits 


of greateſt latitude ſhe muſt 

| muſt proceed through the 
tudes 39 57's 39* 33 38 56's 38" 5/1 and ſo to 37800 
the parallel the ſet out from; and in which ſhe is to find 
Cape Henry. Now between theſe ſeveral latitudes, with 


the reſpeCtive differences of longitude, find; by Mercator's 


37 N. to lat. 38 56 N. thence to lat. 385 36 N. 0 150! 8. 7 
ee. Longs. E D, Lat. Cour. Diſt. 
—— — 8 — 7 * * 
6 30 *f 74543] 2466] 
38 56 | 77,44] 240,0 | 
39 33 | 758 | 80,57 | 235,2 
39 37 | 2618,8 | 3!»2 | 84-04] 2322] 
40 og | #2355] 122634, 1537 | 87,46] 30770 
3 en e 1 wha „111 


1261,9, which being doubled gives 2523, 8 miles for the 
diſtance between St. Mary and Cape n ; differing 
from the diſtance found in a great circle /Caſe 3. 
Prob. 1.) by 2,2 ſea miles. And the courſes the ſhip 
muſt ſteer are, firſt, N. 74% 43/ W. then N. 772 447 W. 
Kc. on the courſes in the table, and to run the diſtances | 
246,6, &c. miles correſponding to them. . _. 

The track of a ſhip, when directed nearly in the arc of a 
great circle, may be delineated on the Mercator's chart, 
55 marking on it, by the help of the latitudes and lon- 
tudes, the ſueceſſive places where the ſhip is to alter 
| Her courſe ; then thoſe places or points being joined by 


ſail, under the propoſed circumſtances. See, on the ſub- 


SAILING, in 4 more confined ſenſe, is the art of conducting 


of this latter, is more properly called fleering. 


this, he 1. conſiders all fluid bodies, as the air, water, 


regard to the ſurface on which it is to ſtrike, muſt be 
either 


caſe, t dy ſtrikes. with all its force, which will be 


becauſe it is no way oppoſed to it; nor can the moving 
body ſtrike upon it, or touch it. In the third, if the line 
of motion, A D, 


the body in the line A D may be reſolved into two di- 


direction or line of motion, A E, being parallel to the 
ſurface, D C, cannot affect it at all; ſo that the whole 


ing on the ſurface, will be expounded by the perpendi- 
cular line, AB. And if D A be made the radius of a 


angle of incidence, AD C. 


or water, as A, ſtriking againſt the ſurface, D C, which 
may repreſent, | 


| force thereof, as B A is to D A; that is, as the fine of 
. the angle of incidence is to the radius. 
And fince what is thus true of one particle, ſingly con- 


it will follow; t 


colleCtively ; 7 
water, ſtrikin 
- the force of t 
de as the 
of the an 


blique forces of the wind againſt the fails, or of the 
 VAer againſt the rudder, will be to one another as the 

uares of the fines of the angles of incidence. 
the different degrees of velocities be conſidered, it 


at the force of the air or 
perpendicularly _ ſail or rudder, to 
e ſame, in any oblique impingency, will 


* the radius to the ſquare of the fine 


ill de found, that the forces will then be as the ſquares | 
e velocities of the moving air or water; that is, a 
as ſtrong, or. moves thrice as 


Wind that blows thrice 


: The column of diſtances being ſummed up amounts to | 


right lines will ſhew the path along which the ſhip is to | 


a veſſel from place to place, by the working or handling 
of her ſails and rudder: though what is done by means | 


Ke. as compoſed of little particles, which when they act 
upon, or move againſt, any ſurface, do all move parallel | 
to one another, or ſtrike againſt the ſurface after the | 
_ fame manner. 2. That the motion of any body, with | 


E or oblique. In the firſt | 

«þ 

0 cn or leſs, according as the body moves ſwifter or 
i 0 


flower. In the ſecond caſe, the line of motion ab Tab. | 
II. Navigation, fig. 52.) will not affect the ſurface at all, | 


ject of theſe articles, Robertſon's Elements of Navi-|. | 
| | I,. o that if ſhe could divide the water every way with 


D, be oblique to the ſurface, D C, ſo that | 
the angle of the incidence be A D C, then the motion of | 
rections, viz. into A E, or BD, and into A B. But the | 


motion of the body, A, in that oblique manner of ſtrik- | 


_ circle, whoſe centre is at D, B A will be the fine of the | 


25 either a ſail,” or the rudder of a ſhip, in! 
the oblique direction, A D, will be to the e bar 


ſſdered, will be true of all the Ear uin body | 


e of incidence: and conſequently, that all | 


ſwift, as another, will have nine times the force upon 
the fail. And it being alſo indifferent, whether you 
confider the motion of a ſolid in a fluid, whoſe particles 
are at reſt; or of thoſe prone moving all. parallel 
againſt a ſolid that is at reſt ; the reciprocal impreſſions 


being always the ſame; if a ſolid be moved with dif- 


ferent velocities in the ſame fluid matter (as ſuppoſe wa- 
ter, the different reſiſtances which it will receive from 
that water, will be in the ſame proportion as the ſquares 


of the velocities of that bod, 1 
Let HM Ig. 53.) repreſent a ſhip, C D the poſitlon of 


the ſail, and A B the courſe of the wind blowing towards 
B. Draw B G perpendicular to the fail, and G R per- 
pendicular to the line of the keel produced HM RK. By 
What is ſaid above, the fai:, C D, will be driven by the 
wind, A B, according to the direction of the line B >. 
the ſame facility, as ſhe doth with her head, the ſhip 
would go directly to the point, G, alotig the line, B ed 
And if H K repreſent her direct coutſe, ſhe ſhould have 


bo got forward the length, B K, arid ſideways ſhe would 
IJ0 bring ſailing to certain rules, M. Renau computes the 

force of the water, àagainſt the ſhip's rudder, ſtem, and 
| fide; and that of the wind againſt her ſails. In order to 


ave gone the quantity, G K. But as her length is much 
greater than her breadth, ſo ſhe will divide the water, 
or make her way in it with more difficulty with her ſide, 
than with her head or ſtern ; on which account, ſhe ſhall- 
not run ſideways ſo far as K G, but will fall ſhort of it 
in proportion to the ſaid difficulty of dividing the water 
with her ſide, that is, if the reſiſtance ſhe finds in her 
paſſing through the water ſide ways, be to that of paſſ- 
ing lengthways, ſuppoſe, as ten to one, then will not 
the ſhip get ſideways above a tenth part of the line G K. 
Wherefore, if K 0 be found to G L in the ratio of the 
reſiſtance of the ſide to that of the ſtern, and the line 
BL be drawn; the ſhip will go to the point, L, along 
the line BL, in the ſame time as it would have gone to 
E, if it could have divided the water every way equally: 
This part, K L, is called the drift, or e-way of a ſhip, 
and the angle, K B L, is her degrees of lee-way; as the 
angle, AB K, expreſſes how near the wind ſhe lies. 
Alter this, the author proceeds to demonſtrate, that the 
beſt poſition or ſituation of a ſhip, ſo as ſhe may make 
the leaſt lee-way, but go windward as much as poſſible, 
is this: that, let the ſail have what ſituation it will, the 
ſhip be always in a line biſecting the complement of 
the wind's 25 of incidence upon the ſail; that is, ſup- 
poſing the fail in the poſition, BC /fig. 54.), the wind. 
blowing from A to B, and, conſequently, the angle of 


| * nce 4 is the, wind's incidence on the fail ABC, and its com- 
Hence it is deduced, that the force of a particle of air, | 


plement CBE: then muſt the ſhip be put in the po- 
5 22 or move in the line B K, dilecting the an- 
le „ e | | 25 | ö 

He ſhews farther, that the angle which the ſail ought to 

make with the wind, 1. e. the angle, A B C, ought to be 

but 24 degrees; that being the moſt advantageous fitu- 
ation to go to windward, the moſt that is poſhble. And 
in order to bring this to bear in practice, he directs to 

put marks to the ſheets, braces, and bow-lines of the 
ower ſails, to know when they are in their beſt ſitu- 
ation; and then, even in the night, when the marks of 
a brace, or of a ſheet, ſhall come to the cleat, one may 
be pretty well aſſured, that the ſail trims well. 

To this might be added, many curious things from Bo- 
relli de V1 Percuſſionis, concerning the different direc- 
tions given to a veſſel from the rudder, when ſailing with 
a. wind, or floating without' fails in a current : in the 
former caſe, the head of the. ſhip always coming to the 
rudder, and inthe latter always fying off from it. 


3 


* 


In order to illuſtrate, by examples, the various modes of 
| Es, 8 failing, 
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the wind, ſhe is in general faid to be ſuiling large. The 


In e ande the ſhips have the 1 
dne point abaft the beam, the courſe of the former being 


ſtill more flowing; the angle which the yards make with 
The ſhips F and /; the firſt of which ſteers E. S. E. and 


the ſeeond W. 8. W. have the wind four points large, | 
or two points abaft the beam. In g ander the wind is 
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The ſhips + and g, ſteering S. E. and S. W. have the a 
wind fix points large, or more properly on the quarter ; 


are farther aft. When the wind is on the. quarter, the | 
| fore-tack is brought to the cat-head; and the main-tack 


| with the keel being ſomewhat leſs. than a point, and the 
fttay-ſails being rendered of very little ſervice. The ſhip | 
mm fails right afore 4 


Fonſiderably facilitates the ſteerage, or effort of the 
| helm. As the wind is then intercepted, by the main- 
top-ſail and main-top-gallant-ſail, in its paſſage to the 


cConſequence entirely becalmed, and might therefore be 


| po the ſhip from broncling tn when ſhe deviates 
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failing, as they depenll on the different degrees and ſitu- 
ations of the wind, with regard to the courſe of the 
veſſel, the are of a number of rte rar on va- 
rious courſes is repreſented Tab. II. Navigation, fig. 5 55 
Which exhibits the 32 points of the compaſs, of which 
C is the centre; 9 direction of the wind, which is 
northerly, being expreſſed by the arrow. | 
It has been obſerved, in the article CLosE-HavLED, 
that a ſhip in that ſituation will ſail nearly within ſix 
2 of the wind. Thus the ſhips B and y are cloſe- 
uled, the former being on the larboard tack, ſteering 
E. N. E. and the latter on the ſtarboard tack, ſailing 
W. N. W. with their yards, a b, braced obliquely, as 


ſuitable to that raw ailing. The Tine of bat 4, on! in the clay of Yorkſhire, and ſome öther counties with 


the larboard tack,” wbuld accbrdingly be expreſſed by 
C B, and on the ſtarboard by C7). ö 
When a ſhip is neither cloſe-hauled, nor ſteering afore 


x 


relation of the wind to her courſe is .preciſely deter- 
mined by the number. of points between the latter and 


the courſe cloſe-hauled. Thus the ſhips c and x have the| 


wind one point Jarge, the former ſteering E. by N. and 
the latter W. by N. The yards remain almoſt in the 
ſame poſition as in B and ye the bowlines and ſheets of 
the fails being only a little flack ene. 

The ſhips, 4 and u have the wind two, points large, 
the one ſteering E. and the other W. In this manner 
of ſailing, however, the wind is more particularly ſaid 
to be upon the beam, perpendiculaire du dent, as being | 
at right angles with the keel, and coinciding with the 
poſition of the ſhip's, beams. The yards are now more 


acrofs the ſhip, and the bowlines are caſt off, and the | 
ſheets more relaxed; ſo that the effort of the wind be- 
ing applied nearer to the line of the ſhip's courſe, her 


velocity is greatly augmented. _ | | 
ind three points large, or 


E. by S. and that of the latter W. by 8. The ſheets are 


the keel farther diminiſhed; and the courſe accelerated 


in proportion. | 


five points large, or. three points abaft the beam, the 


former /ailing S. E. by E. and the latter 8. W. by W. In 
both theſe ſituations the ſheets are ſtill farther flackened, | 
and the yards laid yet more athwart the ſhip's length, in 


proportion as the wind approaches the quarter. 


which is conſidered, as the molt favourable manner of | 
failing, becauſe all the fails co-operate to increaſe the | 
ſhip's velocity : whereas, when the wind-is right-aft, as 
in the ſhip m, it is evident, that the wind, in its paſſage | 
to the foremoſt ſails, will be intercepted by thoſe which | 


being caſt off, the weather-clue of the main-ſail is-hoiſted 
up to. the yard, in order to let the wind paſs freely to 


the fore-ſail; and the yards are diſpoſed ſo as to make | 
an angle of about two points, or nearly 22, with the | 
)) E 
The ſhips f and p, of which the former ſails S. E. by S. 
and the latter 8. W. by 8. are faid to have the wind 
three points on the larboard or ſtarboard quarter: and 
thoſe expreſſed by & and o, two points; as ſteering S. S. E. 
and S. 8. W. in both which poſitions the yards make 
nearly an angle of 16, or about a point and a half, with 
the ip gk. e 


When the wind is one point on the quarter, as in the 
ſhips / and n, whoſe courſes are 5. by E. and S. by W. 
the 2 of the yards and fails is very little different 
from the laſt mentioned; the angle which they make 


| e wind, or with the wind right aft. 
In this pofition the yards are laid at right angles with 

the ſhip's length; the ſtay-ſails, being entirely uſeleſs, 

m down : and the main-ſail is drawn up in the 
rails, that the fore- ſail may operate; a meaſure which 


fore-top-ſail and fore- top-gallant- ſail, theſe latter are by 


— 4 


furled, to prevent their being fretted by flapping againſt 
the maſt, but that their effort e Ke greatly to 


from her courſe to the right or left there. 
Thus all the different methods of ſailing may be divided 


| 


ſtratum of ſtone, c 


SAt 


into four, viz; cloſe-hauled, large, quartering, and 30. 
the wind; all which relate 313 * the * 
to the ſhip's courſe; and the arrangement of the fails... 
See Dirt and LE way, | 
SAILING, order, of, denotes the general diſpoſition of x fleet 
of ſhips, when proceeding on a voyage or expedition.— 
See FLEET. ET OT OO} | 
SAILOR, a perſon trained in the.exerciſe of fixing the 
machinery of a ſkip, and managing her, either at ſea, 
or in a road or harbour. See MARINER. | 
S$AIL-YARD.; See Napp. 
SANT CU'TTHBERT's BEADS, an Engliſh name for the 


' TROCHIT# and ENTROCH1, found in great abundatice 


80 They are truly the remains of parts Sy the arms of 
he ella N s, or © branching # z but ha 
| W ſo far miſtaken, by authors, Lg 4 fappoſed x 
- ſort of rock-plants, or the parts of ſome unknown ye. 
getable petrified. 8 W 
SAINTFOIN, onobrychis, in Botany. Its characters are 
theſe: the empalement of the flower is permanent, cut 
into five parts at the top; the flower is of the butterfly 
kind; the ſtandard is oblong, reflexed, and indented at 
the top; the wings are oblong and ere; the keel is 
compreſſed, broad at the end, and bifid at the baſe; it 
bas ten angular ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, 
and a narrow compreſſed germen, ſupporting an awl. 
ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; the germen af. 
terward becomes a compreſſed , roundiſh pod, which 
ae with two valves, incloſing one kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
There are four ſpecies. Miller.. | 
Linnzus has joined this to the genus of HED YSIARUM. 
The common /aintfoin is a plant frequently uſed for the 
food of cattle, either freſh or dried; it is called /aint- 
Foin, i. e. holy hay, or wholeſome hay, from its excellent 
nutritive quality. The ſtalks of the plant are commonly 
about two feet long, but they grow ſometimes to five or 
| tix feet, and it has tufts of red flowers of three, four, or 
five inches in length, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh, 
compreſſed, prickly pods, each having one kidney-ſhaped 
ſeed. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds are ripe n ep 
tember; but the roots continue many years. There are 
two or three varieties of this, which differ only in the 
colour of their flowers. ö 
This plant will make a forty times greater inereaſe in 
poor ground than the common turf; and this is owing 
to its having a long perpendicular root of that kind, 
called tap-roots, which ſinks to a great depth to attract 
its nouriſnment. This root is frequently drawn out of 
the ground to the length of twelve or fourteen feet, 
but it is ſaid to be often Sint feet or more in length. 
The farmers have a general opinion, that this plant never 
| ſucceeds well in any land, where there is not an under 
Balk, or ſome other hard matter, to 
ſtop. its running; but that otherwiſe it ſpends itſelf in 
root, and comes to nothing above ground. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tull, is a groſs error ; becauſe it is cer- 
tain, that the roots being to plants what the ſtomach 
and guts are to animals, the more and larger roots any 
plant has, the more nouriſhment it receives, and the bet- 
WE REAR. — ctc t C s 3, 
Saintfoin always ſucceeds where its roots run deep, and 
the beſt crops of all are produced upon lands where there 
is no hard inferior ſoil to obſtruct their paſſage. An in- 
 ferior ſoil of clay may kill the plants, by retaining the 
Water, and chilling and rotting their roots. 
The long root of ſaint-foin has, near the ſurface, many 
horizontal roots iſſuing from it, which extend themſelves 
every way; there are of the ſame kind all the way down, 
as the roots go, but they become 117 and ſhorter all 
the way. Any dry land may be made to produce this va- 
-luable and uſeful plant, though it be ever ſo poor; but 
the richeſt and belt land will produce the bnek crops of 
it. In the ifle of Thanet, /aintfoin thrives beſt ona thin 
coat of earth, with a.chalky bottom; and it is obſerved, 
in general, that it will grow in any ſoil, except ſuch 3 
is clayey, very damp and low); and that though the crop 
is in proportion to the goodneſs of the land, yet © 
which grows on poor land is reckoned moſt nour!! 
for cattle. The beſt way of ſowing it is by drilling 
but the earth muſt be very well prepared, and the feed 
well ordered, or elſe very little of it Will grow- 


* 


„ 4 


5” d: ſeed that is buried or malted, the event wWi be k 1 
Tame: the ground will be underſtocked with pack 


0 


- 


buthel of lee to an acte of land is full twenty feeds to 


tainty as to this calculation. The worſt ſeaſons for plant- 
ing it are the beginning of winter, and the drought of 
N is the beginning of the ſpring; and it 


in good ſeed not one in twenty will fail. The method 
of knowing the goodneſs is, by ſowing a certain number 


are, that the huſk is of a 


huſk be black, as that is ſometimes owing to the letting 


colour, and friable, and look thin and pitred, they are 
bad ſigns. The quantity of ſeeds allowed to the acre in 


that may live out of thoſe that come up; for ſometimes 


nouriſhment. 


the plants will ſtarve one another for ever after; but if 


much in a fortnight as it would otherwiſe do in ſix weeks; 
and this quick growing is of advantage to it every way, 


quantity of ſeed th 


hol 105 2 light roller, and in dry weather. LThis 


have but a ſmall crop the firſt year, they will increaſe 


"4 1 9 ; 
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each ſquare foot of land ; bit as there js ſome difference 
in the largeneſs of the ſeeds, there js no abſolute cer- 


ſummer; the be begi 
is always ſtrongeſt when planted alone, and is not ſown 
together with corn, as is the practice of ſome farmers. 
If barley, oats, or 5 other corn, ſown with the ſaini- 
ſoin, happen to be lodged afterwards, it kills the youn 

faint: vin, If it be planted with any other corn, it is beſt 
done by drilling in the horſehoeing way; in this caſe, it 
is not much liable to be killed by the lodging of the corn, 


as the drilled corn ſeldom falls at all, and when it does, | 


never falls ſo low as the ſown corn. 1 
The quantity of ſeed to be drilled upon art acre of land 
will depend wholly upon the goodneſs of it ; for there is 
ſome ſeed of which not one in ten will ſtrike, whereas 


of the ſeeds, and ſeeing how many plants are produced 
by them. 'The external * of the ſeed being good, 

right colour, and the kernel 
plump, of a light grey or blue colour, and ſometimes of 
a ſhining black. The ſeed may be good, though the 


it receive the wet in the field, not to its being 
If the kernel be cut acroſs, and appear greeniſh and freſh, 
it is a certain ſign that it is good. If it be of a yellowiſh 


rotted 


the drill way, is much leſs than that by ſowing, and is to 
be computed according to the number of plants that are 
to be allowed in that ſpace, allowing for the common 
caſualties. It is not neceſſary to be exact in this calcula- 
tion, or to ſay whether two, three, or four hundred 
plants, are to be allowed to a ſquare perch; neither is it 
poſſible to know before-hand the preciſe number of plants 


the grub takes them when they have only the two firſt 


leaves, and the crop is greatly diminiſhed by this means. | 
Four gallons of good ſeed to an acre of land will cover | 
the land with plants when judiciouſly managed. | 
Single plants of /a:ntfoin make the — 
the farmers, in general, plant them ſo cloſe, that they 


crops ; but 


ſtarve one another. The ſingle plants always run the 
deepeſt, and thoſe which do ſo will always draw moſt 
The farmer who expects to make a proſit of this plant, 
mult not expect a good crop the firſt year. Nothing is 
ſo injurious to /aintfoin as its ſtanding too thick; if it be 
ſown ſo thick as to cover the ground the firſt ſummer, 


the owner will be content to place them ſo thinly as to 
prodigiouſly, and every ſucceeding crop will be better and 
better. When /aint/0rn-is/ well hoed, it will grow as 


not only making the PRA larger, but of better nouriſh- 


OE the cattle, whether they are eaten green, or made 
into hay. 1 


The proper diſtance to drill this plant for the horſehoeing * 


huſbandry is at double rows, with eight inches partitions 
between them, and thirty inch intervals between every 
two and two. Theſe intervals need only be hoed alter- 
nately, leaving every other interval for making the hay 
on. This method 
poor land by means of it will always produce two crops 
ma year. For hand-hoeing, the rows ſhould be drilled 
lixteen inches aſunder, and the ſingle plants ſet at eight 
inches apart in the rows. When ſaintfoin is drilled 
without any intention of hoeing, the beſt way is-to-plant 

ngle rows at eight inches diſtance, with no greater 


distance. The land is always. to be petfectl cleared. of 
graſs before the ſowing of. he $ Tv 3 and the — of 
=" carefully broken, But no. harrowing is to be al- 
2 after it is drilled, fox that would bury it ; and it 
yon 9 75 to roll it at all, unleſs for the ſake of barley, 
Dd Hep age ſown, together; and when that is done, it 

d be 

an de done lengthwiſe of the rows, and as as it] 
is drilled; if it be not done at this time, it pope 


on weeks wh. is done, that the necks oſ che young 


on the 22 is worth two actes of ſomn /erfoin 


* 


of hoeing is of vaſt advantage, and 


when the rows are at ſixteen inches | 


broken. One acre of. drilled: ſaint- 
Me nlidering the difference. of the quantity and godd- 


8 A 
| „ 


No cattle are to be ſuffered; t come in tlie firſt winter 
apon the ainfein, after the corn is cut, among which it 
Was ſown, Their feet would injure it by treading the 
|- ground hard; as much as their months by cropping. it; 
and ĩt would never come to good. Shtep ſhould not be 
fuffered to come at it even the ſollowing ſummer and 
winter. The firſt winter is the time to lay on manure 
after the corn is reaped off. Peat-aſhes,. or the like, are 
very proper, and a ſmall quantity of them will do, as 
there are at this time no other plants to partake of the 
benefit, but the young crop has it all; and the young 
plants being thus made ſtrong at firſt, will continue ſo, 
and ede better e , er 
It is obſerved, however, that in the drilling and horſe- 
hoeing way there is no neceſſity for any manure at all. 
Some farmers ſow eight or ten buſhels of the ſeed of 
ſaintfoin to an acre along with their corn, with intent 
that it ſhould kill all the other weeds; but the conſe- 
quence is, that the plants ſtand cloſe and ſtarve one an- 
other, and are no bigger than where the plant grows 
wild on the hills in Calabria, where it is ſo, ſmall and 
ſeemingly deſpicable a plant, that it ſeems a wonder that 
any body could be tempted to think of cultivating it; 
yet, when rightly managed, it ſeems capable of being as 
uſeful a plant as any in the world. Where theſe plants 
_ Rand ſo thick they draw out all the nouriſhment from 
the ground in a few firſt years, and ſoon die, though 
manured ever ſo carefully. 5 
their greateſt duration; whereas, when the ſeed is drilled 


and vigorous as ever, at thirty years ſtanding. 
Sainiſoin ſucceeds beſt alſo in 8 which is 2 

great advantage in the article of making it into hay, as it 

has greatly more advantage of the ſun, and is lefs liable 
to miſchief from wet, than graſs. which grows in low 
grounds. On the high grounds the wind will dry more 
in an hour than it will in meadows that lie low in a whole 


hay in the ſame ſeaſons in which all the graſs hay is ut- 
terly ſpoiled. The ſun, on the high grounds, has alſo a 
more benign influence, and ſends. off the dew there two 

hours earlier in the morning, and holds it up as much 

longer in the evening; by theſe advantages the. /aintforn 

has more time to dry, and is made with half the expence 
of common hay. | 1 1 

All kinds of hay differ greatly in their goodneſs, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they are made; but the hay 
of ſuintfoin differs more than all. 


There are properly four kinds of the ſaintfoin hay, dif- 


fering according to the times of aur ae Theſe 
are, firſt, the virgin hay; ſecondly, the 

thirdly, the full grown hay; and, fourthly, the thraſhed 
hay. The firſt of theſe, or virgin hay of ſaintſoin, is 
the beſt of all, and, excepting lucerne, has not its equal in 
the world. The ſaintfoin for this hay mult be cut be- 
fore it begins to bloſſom z for when it ſtands. till full 
_ blown, the moſt volatile, ſpirituous and nutritive parts of 
its juice are ſpent on the generation; and this being done 
at once, the ſap is greatly depauperated, aud the plant 


nutritive qualities, it had at that time, The exact time 
of cutting this is, when a few of the bloſſoms, which are 
forwarder than the reſt, are beginning to look red. Saznt- 


may be made up in ſmall ricks, and a chaff baſket drawn 
in the middle of each; this eaſy care will prevent it ſrom 
firing; and though the colour be a little altered, it will 
be as good and nouriſhing as if made at the moſt favour- 


they are ſo fond of it, that they will refuſe beans and 
. cats mixed with chaff in the common way for it. 
Sheep will alſo be fattened in pens in winter with only 
this hay and water, better than with peaſe, oats, and the 
ke; and if the hay be weighed to them, and the whole 
expence and profit computed, the (clear proſit will be 
found to amount to four pounds a ton. Theſe creatures 
make no waſte in this way of feeding, but cat up every 


always brittle, and are as well taſted as the reſt. It is 
alſo eſteemed one of the beſt ſorts of food for other cat- 
tle; it yields much milk; and ſince its introduction into 


our dairysfarms. de e oh 
The. bloom hay is very beautiful to the eye, and of a 
very ſweet ſmell, hut it does not fatten the ſheep as the 
virgin hay does, nor can working hotſes be kept fat upon 
this without an admixture of ſome corn. 


The land, ought to be well tilled for the virgin bay; for 


ame land, though the expence of drilling be 


[ 


1 


i it ſtand on a poor land, without much culture, it will 
not be above four or five inches Jong before it * 


ix or ſeven years ſeem to be 


in, and the plants are horſehoed, they will be as ſtrong 


day; and often the crops of ſaintſoin make very good 


oſſomed hay; 


can never afterwards recover the ſtrength, vigour, and 


foin cut in this ſtate, even though the weather prove bad, 
able ſeaſon. Working ſtone-horſes have been kept fat 


the whole winter on this hay alone without corn; and 


meoerſel of the ſtalks, though ever ſo thick, for they are 


this country has occafioned an jnereaſe in the number of 
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and will therefore eld but a poor quantity, and will 
_ * ſpring up again bur very flowly for another crop; but 
when on good land and well tilled, it will yield at this 
time two or three tons to an acre, and will {pring up im- 
--mediately very ſtrong for a "ſecond crop. However, 
_ * "though ſome cut two crops of this hay in a year, thelat- 
ter crop is ſeldom of much value; and as this practice 
weakens the roots, it is not recommended. After the 
- - firſt crop is removed, the roots will ſoon ſhoot again, and 
de fit for feeding. © DLL) | 
This virgin hay is ſeldom ſold; it being worth a much 
. pg rice than the common, and being uſually kept 
by the farmer for his own uſe. | 
"Beſide the advantage the farmer makes of this plant, as 
well for hay as for the feeding his cattle, there is a con- 
ſiderable profit to be made by ſelling the ſeed of it when 
| properly managed. _ RCV | 
The owner of a land of /aintfoin has three chances for 
the making his hay; fince this may be done either when 
it is in the leaf, or in the bloom, or when full grown. 
If the weather ſhould prove unfavourable all this time, 
he may ſtill reſerve the crop for ſeed, and for thraſhed 
hay, to his no ſmall advantage. The ordinary crop of 
ſeed from one acre is ſufficient to plant a hundred acres 
in the way of horſehoeing huſbandry ; but as this is not 


yet univerſally practiſed, there is a ſufficient demand for 


Vrhat ſeed a few who practiſe it can ſpare. | 
But beſide the uſe of /ain!/ovin ſeed in ſowing for new 


crops, it is alſo an excellent provender for horſes; and | 


thoſe, in general, who have tried it, affirm, that one 


buſhel of it will go as far as a buſhel and a quarter of | 


bats: When this ſeed is well cured it is extremely ſweet, 
and all ſorts of cattle are fond of it: hogs will eat it, 

and be fattened very well by it. But the goodneſs of 
the ſeed, and of the remaining hay, out of which it is 


_ thraſhed, depends very much upon the manner of the | 
managing them. When the thraſhed hay has been kept 
dry, it is found to be better food for horſes than common | 


graſs hay; and when cut ſmall with an engine it is found 
as good as chaff for any cattle. It requires ſome {kill to 
know the time at which the /a:ntfo;n ſhould be cut for 


| ſeed. The ſeeds never ripen all at once. The flowers grow | 
za ſpikes, and begin apening at the bottom, from thence | 


l | oma p.m ny to the top. It will require ſeveral days 
before the whole ſucceſſion of flowers are blown, and the 
ſeed ripens in the ſame manner, ſo that the lower part 

of the ear has ripe ſeeds many days before the top; and, 
in confequence, if the farmer ſtays till the top feeds are 

quite ripe, the lower ones will be all ſhed and loſt. 

The moſt proper time to cut it is when the greateſt part of 

the ſeed is ripe, the top part beginning to be full, and 

the bottom full ripe. The kernel or ſeed is bluiſh, and 
the huſk browniſh when _ The ſeeds and huſks are 

SH gm for ſome time after the flowers are fallen, and it is 


better to cut the plant while it is in this ſtate, than to let it | 


| ſtand too long; for the ſeeds will ripen and become bluiſh 
after cutting, which will be much better than the letting 

them bel 
bad weather. Rs 


The /aintfoin for ſeed muſt never be cut in the heat of the | 


day, for then it will * too faſt as it falls, and much of 

the ſeed will be loſt. It is beſt for the mowers to begin 

at day-break, and to leave off as ſoon as the ſun has any 
power, going to work again in the cool of the evening. 
775 : if the ask dry at the time of cutting, it may be im- 
mediately made up into little cocks; but if not, it muſt 

be made hay of, only obſerving never to turn it while the 

- ſun is hot upon it: unleſs there happen rain, it is ſcarce 

- neceffary to turn the ſwarths at all; and when this is 
done, it muſt be done very carefully, that the ears be not 
There are two ways of thraſhing this plant; the one on 


the field, the other in the barn. The firſt can only be 


done in very fine weather, and while the ſun ſhines 
warmly upon the field: The middle of the dap is the 
only time for this, and the method is to ſpread a large 
ſheet, and peg it down at the corners, and in this thraſh 
the plants from the cooks by ſmall parcels at a time. The 
ſtraw is to be ſeparated from the ſeed, and made up into 
ricks; and this is good food for horſes and other cattle, 
and the ſeed, & c. is to be collected, and afterwards 
' winnowed, to ſeparate the chaff. e 
If the ſeed have been wetted in the time of thraſhing, or 
lying in the ear, y 3 but if 
have been thraſhed and winnowed dry, it will ferment 
and ſpoil if laid together too ſoon. The common way 


of managing is by ſpreading it in a malt-houſe, or on a 


barn floor; but in ſpite of this it will often heat and 
| ſpoil; the beſt way of all is to ſpread a layer of ſtraw, 
and on this ſprinkle a layer of the ſeeds 3 then cover theſe 
with another layer of ſtraw, and this with more ſeeds, 


* 


enough to give opportunity to the thraſhing the „aint 


to expreſs a deſire of their interceſſion, 


is merely to ſupplicate their interceſſion. Beſides, the 


not the leaſt intimation of it in the writings of the two 


prian expreſly farour this ſuperſtition, The worſhip of 


by waiting till they ripen upon the ſtalks in | 
out of any father in favour of this doctrine; and card. 


not practiſed for the three firſt centuries. The fil 

' ſymptoms of this worſhip did not appear till towards the 

end of the fourth 2 and it ſeems to have ſprung 
t 


praying to God, and engagirig themſelves to a ſtrict im. 


council was condemned by another held at Franc oth 


A. D. 755, conſiſting of three hundred and eight" 
- biſhops. ' In the ſeventh century, Gregory exprelly faſ 
it may be put up immediately; but if it | 
of Chriſt. See PorERr T Ho” 
In order to convey ſome idea of the ertrag i 

out 


-- Romiſh church, we 'ſha 
of many that might be alledged. It is well know" 
there were three altars in the cathedral church 
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and ſo on, till che heap is raiſed fix or ſeven feet Ui, 
The ſeed will thus be kept cool, and in ſpring it maf be 
eaſily ſeparated from the ſtraw, and will be as Treſh W i 
jul chraſned; if this be ſown, not one ſeed in twer 
will fail of coming up- When the weather is not fo 


in the field, it muſt be very carefully carried into the bar 
with ſheets at the bottom of the tarts, otherwiſe a ; 
quantity of the ſeed will be loft in the way. Tels the 


band » chap. X11. ” . | | 
AINTS, ſancti, in the Romiſh church, holy perfong de. 
ceaſed, and, fince their deceaſe, canonized by the pope, 
after ſeveral informations and ceremonies. 
One of the points wherein the Roman catholies and pro. 
teſtants differ, is, that the former addreſs, invoke, and 
ſupplicate /aints, &c. to intercede for them; whereas the 
latter hold it ſufficient to propoſe their good examples fir 
our imitation. | | 
Cardinal Bellarmine, and other popiſh writers, hare 
pleaded, that by praying to the /arnts, — only intend 
and that their in- 


vocation of the ſaints terminates ultimately in God. Ac, 
cordingly they have diſtinguiſhed two forts of worſhip 
one called latria, appropriate to God, and another dulo, 
which, being of an inferior nature, is paid to angels and 
ſaints. However, many of their own writers have er. 
ploded this diſtinction, and others have owned that it is 
unſcriptural. There is another ſort of worſhip, which 
is of a higher degree than that paid to ſaints in common, 
and which'is peculiar to the Virgin Mary : this they call 
hyperdulia. „Ea ee oc] 

After all, thoſe who read their books of devotion, their 
Hours, their Offices, their Refaries, their Breviaries, and 
their Miſſalts, will find many direct addreſſes to the /aints, 
which are very different from thoſe prayers whoſe objett 


council of Trent, ſeſſ. 25. directs to apply to the ſaints 
for their help and aſſiſtance, as well as their prayers; 
and condemns all who think, that it is not good and pro- 
fitable to offer prayers to ſaints, as chargeable with im- 
pious ſentiments. And the creed of pope Pius IV. ex- 
preſly inſiſts upon it as an article of faith, that the faints 
reigning together with Chriſt are to be invocated. Asto 
the antiquity of this practice, the council of Trent, ef. 
2 8. ſpeaks of it as the uſage of the apoſtolic and catholic 
church from the beginning of Chriſtianity. As to the 
doctrine of the interceſſion of /aints and angels, there is 


firſt centuries; though it muſt be allowed to have been 
introduced in the next century, and that Origen and C). 


ſaints and angels is of a much later date; eſpecially asa 
ſtanding generally received doctrine of the church. For 
though Athanaſius was for worſhipping the /aints, yet 
Cyril, who lived in the next century, ſays, we neither 
call the holy martyrs gods, nor are we uled to worſhip 
them. St. Auſtin'aſhrms, that neither ſ inis nor ange!s 
will be worſhipped. Archbiſhop Uſher ſays, that as to 
the firſt four hundred years after Chriſt, for nine patts 
of that time, not one true teſtimony can be produced 


nal Perron, Richlieu, and other learned writers among 
the Romaniſts, own, that the invocation of /aints wi 


out of the regard which the Chriſtians at that time mi- 
nifeſted to the memory of the martyrs. See REL1G. 
They frequented their tombs, and erected altars ther, 


tation of the virtues and piety of the departed martin 
by degrees this veneration degenerated into praiſes and 
eulogiums of the ſaints themſelyes, in which they u 
ſome apoſtrophes and rhetoricaP addreſſes; whence pro 

ceeded a ſuperſtitious regard to them, and, at length, * 

direct invocation and worſhip of them. Nor does it 7 
pear, that any public prayers to ſaints were eſtablile 
till A. D. 788, by the ſecond council of Nice; and th 
A. D. 794; and the invocation 


of 12 was lik 
condemned 


by a former council held at Conſtantin 


that angels refuſed to be worſhipped ſince the appen a 


which veneration for reputed ſaints hath arriv 
f only mention one inſtance 


terbury, one erecded to the honour of Chriſt, an tb", 


SAL 


the viegio Mary, and a third to St. Thomas à Becket ; | 
2 - thoſe to 8 ＋ 
W inge; and Rapin informs us, that in 
1 * ok oh 1 D: tail | there webe no leſs than fifty | 
chouland forcigners — came in pilgrimages to pay their 
homage at ts Cap, 46, allowed as ſuch, in the Romiſh 
E 7 | Father Papebroche reckons ſe- | 
2 a or eighteen hundred to have died on the firſt of 
rage” Indeed the croud of ſaints, wherewith their 
ee are ſtocked, is ſcandalous, even to the 
es ſober of their own communion. . Father Mabillon, 
ang expreſs diſſertation on the worſhip of unknown 
lai wy obſerves, that honours are given to ſaints, who, | 
hy $. were not Chriſtians, -and .whoſe very. names | 
were never ndwn: Hence, being under a neceſſity of | 
> chem names, they are therefore called -bapriſed 
1655 He adds, that they every day beſeech ſaints. to 
intercede for them with God, when it is much doubt- 
ed whether they themſelves be in heaven. 
Father Papebroche and his aſſociates have been a long 


they range them each on the day of the year wherein 
they die 0 

- r 
Cath, 1 14 his ſucceſſors have publiſhed more. 


non, whereof there were 
dinary, and feof ſized. : 
extraordinary, wa a 

wy ny 1800 2 weight, 10 feet long; its load 5 
,unds, ſhot 3 inches and half diameter, and ſomething 


| ſtimated at 163 paces. _ et 
2 £26 adihaey was 4 be leſs, 3 inches 3 quarters bore, 
feet long, 1500 weight z Its charge, 4 pounds of ow- 
der; bullet's diameter 3 inches and a half; weig t, 6] 
unds ; its level range was 160 paces. „ 


aud 3 inches and a quarter diameter. See CaN NON and 
Gu” ELF 7 | F 
S\KkrR, in the Manege, the ſame with pock. 
SAKER, in Ornithology. See SACRE. | Go] 
SAKRADAWENDRA is the name of one of the Ceylo- | 
neſe deities, who commands and governs all the reſt, 
and formerly anſwered the prayers of his worſhippers ; 
but according to the fabulous account which is given of 


take notice of their requeſts and relieve them, being diſ- 
| Poſed of among the poor, they no longer derive any be- 
neſit from him, or pay him any reverence. Phil. Tranſ. 
abr. vol. v. part ii. p. 182. See Bu DUN. | 
SAL, ſalt. See SALT, + 8800 
Sar. altalinus. See ALKALY. 


article the reader will find a brief account of the nature 
Its 


niac, in imitation of this. 


viac. 


in the following manner: take four ounces of common 
rolatile ſalt of ox-bone, ſaturate it with ſtrong ſpirit of 


left behind. e oy 


thing elſe, that can form ſal ammoniac in the common 
way we ſuppoſe it to be 


lt is certain, that ſal ammoniac is ſometimes found on 
brick kilns, where nothing but coals and common brick 
Clay are burnt; and as no one would ſuſpect it of being 

contained in the brick clay, there is here only the coal 
to afford it. The common coal ſlate of thoſe countries 


mountains, particular 


time employed in writing the lives and acts of the ſaints; 


; for the firſt ſix months they have publiſhed b 
'r volumes in folio; and ſince Papebroche's | 


formerly uſed for a ſmall ſort of can- 
SAR ed tha e three ſpecies ; extraordinary, or- 


about four inches diameter at 


more than 7 pound and a quarter weight; its level range 


the leaſt ſixe was 3 inches and a half diameter at 
gy _ _ weight, 8 feet long, its load near | 
3 pounds and a half; ſhot 4 pounds 3 quarters weight, 


him, the golden chair, on which he fat, and the foot of | 
which was made of wax, that was ſoftened by their | 
_ prayers and tears, and ſunk downward, ſo that he could | 


and properties of this ſalt, and the method of preparing | 


Our chemiſts have divers ways of preparing a /al ammo- | 
he common way is by put- |. 
ting one part of common ſalt to five of urine; to which | 
ſome add half that quantity of ſoot; the whole being | 
put in a veſſel, they raiſe from it, by ſublimation, a white, | 
friable, farinaceous ſubſtance, which they call /a ammo- | 


The ſal ammoniac of the moderns may be eaſily prepared | 


Tea ſalt, and evaporate the ſuperfluous moiſture, upon | 
which there will be found a cake of true /a! ammontzac | 


Our own volcanos, or ſubterraneous fires, which we have | 
in the coal countries, afford us /al ammoniac.” It is found | 
fucking to the ſides of the openings of theſe volcanos, in | 
conſiderable thick cruſts, under other cruſts of ſublimed 
| lulphur. There is no foſſile ſalt in theſe places, nor any | 


| und in; but it appears truly 
that it proceeds only from the coal that feeds theſe fires. | 


alſo contains alum, ſulphur, and fa! emmoniac; for alum | 


OL. IV. Ne 313. ä 


] 8 7 drawn from it by the common operations; and | by folution in water, filtration and cryſtallization. 


AL 


& Fore , 5 wt i | ; > IE TOE: | 2 
offerings at his ſhrine amounted to about tooo!. | the 
ee to the Virgin did not amount to 54. and thoſe | 


coal ways, both brimſtone and /al ammoniac are foun 


in the heaps in ſeveral places. 


The /al ammoniac found in the openings of the burning 
mount tna, is evidently the 
ſame in all reſpects with ours; and even this alſo may, for 
5 we know, be formed of coals, of which the inac- 
deſſible bowels of that mountain may contain great ſtores; 
though none have been found riſing near enough to the 
ſurface to be dug for fe» Other bitumens alſo may poſ- 
ſibly afford this alt on burning as well as coal, and it is 
not to be doubted but many ſuch are to be found in the 
earth thereabouts. The fe on the ſides of the mouths 


of mount Ætna is found in large and thick cakes, and in 


dry weather may be collected in vaſt quantities, and poſ- 
fibly a great part of what the Venetians ſell in other parts 
of Europe may be from theſe places. Either this ſalt, or 


that of our own volcanos, may be uſed in all the proceſſes 
of chemiſtry, with the ſame ſucceſs as other fal ammo- 


mac., It is of itſelf grey and coarſe; but on mixing it 
with lime, and wetting them, a volatile ſpirit is raifed; 
and on ſubliming à mixture of it. with pot-aſh, a dry and 
white volatile -/a/t is obtained. If ſome ſpirit of wine be 
added to the mixture of /al ammoniac and pot-aſh, more 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 130. See ATxa ft. . 
We are well affured that this ſalr is a concrete, the acid 
of which is that of ſea /alt, and its alkali, a volatile uri- 


of the volatile /a/t will be produced than any other way. 


nous one; both of which are found in dung, burnt aud 


raiſed into ſoot, _ 3 PETE: 
If there is occaſion'to ſeparate the acid of ſea ſalt from 
fal ammoniac, there need only be uſed the common vi- 


triolie acid, which being well known to be ſtronger than 


that of ſea. /alt, it diveſts that acid of its alkali by its 
ſuperior power, and it becomes the baſis of a new con- 
crete ſalt with this acid, while the acid of ſea ſalt, now 


freed and ſeparated, may be drawn off pure by diſtil- 


lation. 


4 


If, on the other hand, it were required to draw from fal 


ammoniac its volatile alkali, the ſubſtances to be employed 
to this purpoſe are ſuch alkalies as act upon the acid of 


n the ſea ſalt, abſorbing and retaining it; the volatile al- 
kali becomes freed, and riſes with a very ſmall heat. This 


alkali, thus raiſed, appears in two different forme; the 


one a liquid, which is called ſpirit of /al ammoniac, the 


other a dry one, which is called the ſublimed falr of /al 


ammoniac; and though theſe are ſometimes obtained ſe- 


parate, yet in ſome operations they are in part of the one 


and in part of the other kind. This is well explained by. 


Mr. du Hamel in his courſe of experiments on this ſub- 
ſtance. Mem. Acad. Scien. Par. 1735. See Propertics 


_ of ſal AMMoniac. 


The ſpirit and fair of ſal ammoniac being the ſame mat- 
ter in a dry and a liquid form; it is evident, that the li- 
quid mult of the two be mot ſtriking to the noſe, becauſe 


the particles of the /a/t are more eaſily diſunited from 


this latter union; and the ſalt, in a dry form, is ſo very 


volatile, that it entirely evaporates when laid on a hot 
„ I iron, however fixed the matter may have been, which it 

SAL armoniac, or rather AMMONIAC ſalt, in Natural Hi- | 

ftory and Chemiſtry. See Sal AMMONIAC, under which“ 


originally carried up with it. It appears very plain from 
this, that the union between this volatile body, and the 
particles of more fixed ones, which it carries up with it 


in ſublimation, and which are proper to give it the form 


of a dry concrete, is ſo intimate, that it will bear very 
ſevere trials and remain unaltered, and, indeed, that it 

is ſcarce poſſible at all to decompoſe it. . 
It is no indifferent matter what the additions are with 

which /al ammoniac is diſtilled; they muſt, by no means, 
be either ſuch as contain a nitrous, or a vitriolic acid; 
the former of theſe meeting with the fatty and ſulphureous 
part of the /a ammoniac, may cauſe a detonation, and 
burſt the veſſels; and the other, which is yet much more 
dangerous, might diſengage a portion of the fea /t, 
which would again mix with the volatile part with which 
it has now no buſineſs. to be allied, and with the fatty 
matter it might form a very diſagreeably ſcented ſulphur. 
Bole contains a vitriolic acid, and is therefore to be re- 
jected. Gypſum mixed with it gives a ſmoaking liquor, . 

whoſe odour is inſupportable, and chalk and common 
pot-aſhes are the beſt of all additions. ws 
The ſal ammoniac, which is prepared chiefly in Egypt, 
is brought to us, ſometimes in conical loaves, but moſt 
commonly in large round cakes, convex on one ſide, and 
concave on the other; appearing, when broken, of a 
needled texture, or compoſed of ſtriae, running tranſ- 
verſly and parallel to one another: the internal part is 
generally pure, and of an almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs; 
the outſide for the moſt part foul, and of a yellowiſh 
grey, or blackiſh hue. It is purified, either by ſublima« 
tion, with a gradual fire, in an earthen cucurbit, having 
a blind head adapted to it; or perhaps more gs 
at 
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: Jidvlves, in temperately warm weather, in about thrice [ 
its weight of water, and by the aſſiſtance of heat in a 


ſpicula, or thin fibrous plates, like feathers. his falt | 
bas a very ſharp, penetrating taſte. It is a powerful at- 


. * 


much ſmaller quantity, and eryſtallizes into lon ſhinin 


tenuant and deobſtruent; the liberal and continued uſe 


of it, according to Boerhaave, renders the blood ſo thin 


as to burſt through the veſſels, ae thoſe of the | 
lungs and the urinary organs. In rachn 

or a drachm, diſſolved in water, if the patient is kept 
warm, it generally proves ſudorific; hy moderate exer- 
eiſe, or walki 


in the open air, its action is determined 


to the kidneys; in larger doſes it looſens the belly. 


The firſt who gave /a 


but its uſe in fevers was not then known 3 he only uſing 


it in aſthmas. In 3 times it became known as 
3 febrifuge. It is frequently 

Germany and Holland, and with great ſucceſs. The 
common doſe to a 


largeſt doſe, in caſes of the moſt robuſt conſtitutions, is 


two drachms. A perſon of eleven or twelve years old 


may take two ſcruples, and an infant of a year old may 


fal ammoniac, proportioned to the age and ſtrength of the | 


take fourteen grains. Its chief virtue is in intermittent 
fevers, in which it may be thus given: Let the doſe of 


patient, be diſſolved in an ounce of common water, ov: 
of any diſtilled water; and let the patient take it half an 
hour before the time that the*fit is to come on. This is 
to be repeated in the ſanie manner, before every fit, till 
the diſtemper is removed. 122 5 


Though the great uſe of this medicine be in intermitting | 


fevers,” it is not, however, adapted only to thoſe, but | 


may be of uſe in fevers of other kinds. The ſame doſe 


may be taken every five or fix hours, drinking a bafon of | 
ſage- tea after it. It very 3 ſucceeds ſo well, 
that one doſe of it carries off 


| difeaſe, ſo' that it ne- 
ver returns again; but if the firſt doſe does not ſucceed 
in this manner, a few others will-. Two, three, or four 
doſes, almoſt always prove ſufficient. This medicine has 
no viſible effect upon the body, more than the ſudden re- 
moval of the ſickneſs; for it neither operates by vomit, 


nor by ſtool, nor by ſweat: its effect ſeems to be one. | 


to the correcting and altering of the matter of the dil- 


. eaſe, not the evacuating it out of the body. 


The bark is ſuperior to this % in the cures of quartan | 


agues, and indeed in other caſes it is more certain in the 


_ ſtopping a ſecond fit; but there is another advantage in 


Ing relapſes. Theſe are very frequent after cures in the 


common way, but are ſcarce-ever found to follow in cafes | 


| when this /a/t bas been uſed. 5: 


Another advantage of this medicine is the ſmall quantity | 
of. the doſe, and the few doſes that are neceſſary to be | 
taken for a cure; whereas every one knows how many | 
large doſes of the bark are neceſſary, and that often at | 
fuch ſmall diſtances of time, in caſes, that it is often dif- 
ficult to perſuade the patient to be cured at the expence | 


of ſo nauſeous a load of medicines. Act. Erudit. 1717. 


it is an excellent aſſiſtant to the bark, where that aſtrin- | 


SAL ammoniac, fublimate of, is of like virtue as the puri- | 


Dr. Lewis obſerves, that in many caſes, as an aperient, | 


gent drug would by itſelf produce dangerous obſtruc- 
tions, or aggravate thoſe already formed. This ſalt is 
employed likewiſe externally as an antiſeptic, and in lo- 


tions and fomentations for cedomatous tumors; as alſo 


in gargariſms, for inflammations of the tonſils, and for 
_ attenuating and diſſolving thick mucus. in the mouth and | 
| fauces. Saturated ſolutions of it are ſaid to conſume | 
warts. See Sal AMMONIAC. 


There are various preparations of this ſalt in the modern 
pharmacy; as, 


fied. | 


SAL ammoniac, volatiles, See Volatile Sal AMMONIAC. 
SAL ammoniac, flowers of, made of fal ammoniac, with ſea- 


which makes what they call martial flowers of fal ammo- 


>. , Jaundice, dropſies, &c. Ls 
SAL ammoniac, ſpirit of. Of this we have various kinds, 


ſalt decrepitated. See FLOWERS of ſal ammoniac. 

The virtues are much the ſame as of the ſublimed fat am- 
moniac. | | „ 

Sometimes, inſtead of the ſea- ſalt, iron or ſteel is uſed; 


niac, of a very penetrating and deobſtruent nature, and 
recommended in all kinds of obſtructions, cachexies, 


which derive different denominations and properties from 

che different additional ingredients the ſalt is diſtilled 
with: as, ſpirit of fal ammoniac with tartar ; with quick- 
lime; with amber; with feel or iron; ſweet ſpirit of /al 
ammoniac; acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac; diuretic ſpirit of 
ſal ammoniac, &c. See AMMONIAC. 


| 841 Agypti, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Hippo- 


crates, and many other of the old writers, to the N A- 


doſes of half a drachm, | 


ammoniac internally was Platerus ; | 


uſed in this intention in 


grown perſon is one drachm; the 


this, which the bark greatly wants; this is the prevent- 


ah. 
— tet — — ———— —_—_— — 
_— 


o WE pe” | 


very different from our nitre; It had the name 4, 
from Natrium, or. Nitrium, the name of a city of En 
and therefore this, as Well as the name uſed hy Hi,” 
crates, ſtood for Egyptiun ſalt. See NarRON. . 
SAL aquariim, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 

of the ancient writers to the nitre of the aneient, | 
| NATRON- 8 1 

They had this falt principally from Egypt, and called 
oduce of the evaporated watery gf 
the Nile ; for this reaſon Hippocrates. ſometime eil , 


al Agypts,. and ſometimes: /al in aquis engen, @ fal 


in their works the 


Fierotoim in the uut en. heed, 
84 catharticus amarus, the bitter purging ſalt, common 
called Ergo fait, which was firſt made by Dr, Ci 
oy, ag. Epſom waters. W 
This ſalt is compoſed of the vitriolic acid and magneſa; 
diſtinguiſhable from that whoſe baſis is an alkali, by A 
lations of it being turned milky, and depoſiting thei 
earth, on the addition of any alkaline ſalt. For a ful 
doſe, eight or ten drachms of this falt may be diſſohei 
in a proper quantity of common water, or four or fir 
drachms in a pint or quart. of the purging waters; t 
which may be added a little tincture of cardamom ſeeds 
or ſome other grateful atomatic. Theſe liquors, in 
— doſes, paſs * into the habit, promote the 
ſecretions in general, prove excellent ients 1 
| ſundry 6: Fi diſorders. Me 15 gg 
SAL catharticus Glauberi.. See SAL mirabile. ; 
SAL circulatum, in Chemiſiry, a term uſed by Paracelſus for 
| preparation of ſea ſalt, of which he -diſtinguiſhes tyo 
kinds, under the name of the cireulatum minus and ch. 
culatum majus. Theſe ſeem to have a great affinity with 
the famous alkaheſt, or univerſal ſolvent, ſo much talled 
of in the works of this author, and his ſucceſſor Van 
. Helmont. Many ridiculous properties were attributed 
to it. See ALKAHEST. _ | | 128 | 


* 


DAL communis. See SAL T. TEE . 

SAL. de duobus. See ARCANUM duplicatum, and Vitriolated 
1 ke rn e 

SAL decrepitatum. See Common 81 Tx. 

DAL diureticus, a form of medicine, of the nature of the 
terra foliata tartari, introduced into practice by the late 
college diſpenſatory. The method of preparing it is 

this: take of any alkaline fixed ſalt a pound, boil it in 

four or five: pints of diſtilled vinegar, in a gentle heat 

When the fermentation is over, pour on more. diſtilled 

vinegar z. and when the fermentation ariſing from this 

addition is over, pour on {till more, and proceed thus 
till the moiſture being nearly all evaporated, freſh vine- 
gar being added will excite-no more fermentation : this 
geuerally happens when about ten quarts have been uſed; 
then evaporate to a drineſs ; the ſalt will be impure, and 
muſt be melted. for a ſmall time, with a gentle heat, af- 
terwards diſſolved in water, and filtered; if the melting 
has been rightly performed, the ſtrained liquor will be 
pellucid as water; then evaporate this in a gentle heat 
to a drineſs, and you will have a very white ſalt, ſoluble 
either in water or ſpirit of wine. This, as well as the 

. regenerated TARTAR, are given in doſes of ten or twenty 
grains, as mild aperients; and to a dram qr two as pur- 

| gatives and dwretics. CC 

DAL enixus. Bee ENIXUM ſal. 

"DAL gemmæ. See Foffile SALT. 

SAL Jamölici. See JAMBLICI ſal. 5 

SAL lucidum, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by ſome to 
NITRE. Others uſe the phraſe to expreſs the nitre of 
the ancients, that is, the NATRON, 


je 


* 


[SAL marinus. See SALT. 


SAL marinus, in Icbthyegraplhy, the name of a truttaceous 
' fiſh of the umbla kind, and very much approaching to 
that ſpecics called the RU TELE; and by ſome ſuſpeCt- 
ed not to be eſſentially different from that ſpecies. It l 
a very ſcarce fiſh, and is extremely valued for the table, 
byt 1s never caught in any plenty, never keeping in {hoals 
as many other fiſh, but living ſingly. It loves clear {tony 
rivers of a ſharp current, and feeds on ſmall fiſh. ' Its 
moſt frequent {ſize is of about a pound weight, and it 
very rarely exceeds twice that. Its tail and fins are ver 
red; its ſides and belly reddiſh, and its back of a ſort of 
orange- colour or reddiſh yellow, having ſome yellos 
27 ;z its ſcales are moderately large, and do not eaſily 
all off on rubbing. | | 
The ſal marinus is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name 
of the forked-tail ſalmon, with a yellowiſh back, and 
with yellow ſpots. | | | 
SAL marinus regeneratus, in Chemiſtry, the name given to? 
ſea falt, produced by adding a fixed vegetable alkali an 
marine acid, or the acid ſpirit of ſalt drawn by diltil-- 
tion. The proceſs is thus: dilute four ounces of oil 
tartar, with three times its weight of fair water; PU 
this mixture into a tall glaſs. body, and heat it, and 99 
into it any of the kinds of ſpirit of ſea ſalt, mw 


7 


* 


1 


— 


| Ciaabers, of that prepaitll wich bete! ſhake the vel | 


now and then, and continue to drop in the acid till the | by to cryſtallize. By the above proceſs, eight ourices and 


zne liquor is ſated, and there tiſeg fo more efferveſ- 
_ * the liquor, and eyaporate to a pellicle, and 
ſet it b 
of per | | a — 
This ſalt has been denominated the febrifugal falt of Syl- 
vius; though it does not ſeem to deſerve the name. 
However, in proper doſes, it may as 2 Tg ts and an- 
 tiſeptic, contribute to the cure of ſome fevers z quali- 
ties which it poſſeſſes 1h common with other neutral ſalts. 
But it is not now employed. © <A 
841. martis, ſalt of iron, a chemical. preparation, which is 


made as follows: mix together a quart of water and | 


eight ounces of vil of vitriol ; pour the oil of vitriol in 
by a little at a time; and having put this mixture into a 
aſs veſſel, add to it filings of iron, four ounces. When 
the ebullition is over, evaporate the liquor to a pellicle, | 
and ſet it to ſhoot z there will be found a green vitriol or | 
{alt in fair cryſtals, which dry for uſe; © | 
Ibis falt is one of the moſt powerful preparations of iron; | 
it opens obſtructions of all kinds, and ſtrengthens the 
viſcera; it is an excellent medicine in cachexies, obſtrac- 


menſes; it is alfo found good againft worms: - 
The beſt manner of giving it is in ſolution, half an ounce 
in a quart of water, ounces of which are a doſe; 

if drank in the manner of the natural thalybeat waters, 


ſets. See IRON, in Medicine. 
G41, microcoſmicus. See PHoSpHokvs and URINE; and 

Fufible SALT, &. > oh Re Sing 
Sal mirabile, or Glauber's alt is compoſed of the vitriolic | 

acid of the mineral alkali naTRON: , It is uſually pre- 
pared by adding to ſea falt equal or half its weight of 
vil of vitriol, diluted with water, diftilling off the ma- 


Though this be a well known preparation, and the reſalt 
of a mixture of a vitriolic acid with marine ſalt, arid the 


dition of any foreign matter. : 


that it = be 
crete in falt. 
know, contains a ſulphureous matter; whether that be 


compoſition; ſince, in the diſtillation of its oil, there 


through the junctures of the veſſels. 
Mr. Leme h 
of green vitriol, a ſalt of the nature of alum may be 
drawn by a lixivium from the colcothar ; and beſide this, 
Mr. Hellot has found in that colcothar a vitrifiable earth, 
anda genuine Glauber's ſalt. Mem. de PAcad. Scien. 
Par, 1738. | SY | 
Glauber's ſalt may be obtained from borax, by mixing oil 
ol vitriol with it. Mix four ounces of borax with one 
_ ounce and one drachm of oil of vitriol; upon ſublima- 
tion, this gives the /al ſedativum of Homberg, and the 
reſiduum, expoſed to a ſtrong fire, affords Glauber*s {at 


of ſublimation, the /a/t may be obtained by cryſtalliza- 


pared by ſublimation, or by cryſtallization, has the pro- 
perty of diſſolving in ſpirit of wine; and if this ſpirit of 
wine be ſet on fire, the flame is green. Spirit of wine 
has no effect on borax, and the oil of vitriol digeſted with 


fary, in order to give this greenneſs to the flame, that bo- 
nx tou be united to an acid. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 436. 
An d, in general, Glauber's ſalt may be obtained from all 
vitriolic ſalts with earthy or metallic baſes, by decom- 
poling them with ſoda z arid alſo by burning ſulphur with 
common falt or ſoda, _ Vs Tg opt, 
Sal mirabile may likewiſe be obtained by the following 
proceſs : powder calcined kelp in an iron mortar, put it 
into 2 glazed earthen pan, and pour upon it boiling wa- 
det, in the proportion of a quart to a pound; ſtir it 
about, and either filtrate or decant the clear liquor froni 
the ſediment; put this liquor into a glazed earthen diſh, 
and having heated it over a gentle fire, pour in gradually 
oil of vitriol, diluted (yiz. to every pound of oil allow- 
ng a pint and a half of water) till no efferveſcence ariſes; 


— _— thus gained the exact point of ſaturation, fil- 


e _ 2 half of kelp; and fomew 
to cryſtallize, and there will be procured eryftals | 
ect ſea falt, in All things agreeing with 0 1 mon 


ions of the ſpleen and livet, and in ſuppreſſions of the | _ 


our ounces of which are a doſe; and | 


it will be found to exceed moſt of 'them in its good ef- 


zine acid, and diſſolving and cryſtallizing the refiduum | 


world has ſuppoſed it could be no other way found than | 
by ſuch an union made by art; yet Mr. Hellot has com- | 
municated to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, an ac- | 
count of its being found in vitriol alone, without the ad- | 
The common green vitriol or copperas is well known to 
be made in England, by an union of the ſulphureous 
acid of the common pyrites, and iron. Old iron is 
chrovn into large quantities of a ſolution of the pyrites, | 

iflolved, and the union N a con- 
e form of a regular ſalt. This ſalt, we well 
obtained from the pyrites, or from the iron that enters its 
ever eſcapes a very ſtrong and penetrating ſcent of ſulphur | 


as ſhewn, that after a moderate diſtillation | 


This operation may be ſhortened very much; for inſtead | 


tion, in light foliated laminæ. This ſalt, whether pre- 


it does not make its flame green ; therefore it is neceſ- | 


cant the clear liquor ; evaporate it to a pellicle, and ſet it 


2 half of the ſalt have been . a pound and 
| Kalt d ſomewhat leſs than two ounces of 
the oil of vitriot was found Cafficient for the. ſaturation. 
Mr. Fergus, who deſcribes this ptoceſs obſerves, that it 
may be alſo had from bariltainffead of kelp, but not f 
cheap. n e | 
Glauber's [al mhirabile was long thought to be the produce 
of art nA but of late years, à natural ſalt; perfectly 

lauber's, has been found in many places. We 


- 


a 4to. p. 375. 


known about the middle of the preceding century, yet 
Kunckel, in his Laborat. Chymic. aſſures us, it was 
known in the electoral houſe of Saxony a hundred years 
to Glauber, who called it admirable; and it ſoon ac- 
quired, and has ever ſince maintained, the reputation of 
an excellent internal medicine in many caſes. Its medi- 
cinal qualities are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the 841. 
catharticus amarus, which frequently ſupplies its place in 
B nb FER 5 
SAL muriaticus calcareus, is 4 combination of the marine 
acid with calcareous earths, which forms a very pungent 
ſaline compound, that aſſumes with difficulty a * 
line form, deliquiates in the air, diſſolves not only in wa- 
ter but in rectified ſpirit of wine, and changes the co- 
lours of blue flowers of vegetables to a green. This ſalt 
is contained, in conſiderable quantity, in ſea water, and 


matters; and it is found alſo in many common waters; 
to which, like the calcareous nitre, it communicates a 
greater or leſs degree of hardneſs and indiſpoſition to pu- 
trefy, according to its quantity. It is much more anti- 
ſeptic than the perfect marine ſalt, and is ſaid to be diu- 


ing of calcined ſhells diſſolved in marine acid. Theſe 
combinations have been chiefly prepared, by mixing the 
calcareous earth with ſak ammoniac, arid urging the mix- 
ture with a gradual fire, till the volatile alkali af the ſal 
ammoniac is either diſſipated in the tir, or collected by 
diſtillation, and only its acid left incorporated with the 
earth; and ſo much of the earth as is ſatiated with the 
acid, my be ſeparated from the reſt 'by elixation with 
Water. Lewis. . | 
SAL nitrium. Sce NATRON. 1 
SAL petræ, or Hitri. See SAL T=petre, and NITREB. 
SAL polychreſt of Seignette, a ſoluble tartar made with /a/ 
kali, inſtead of ſalt of tartar, Mr. Boulduc deſcribes 
this ſaſt in the Mem. Acad. Scienc. 1731. See Ru- 
PELLENSIS l. 4% | a we ns 
SAL prunellz. See PRUNELL #, and CRYSTAL mineral: 
SAL Rupellenſis. See RUPELLENSIS ſal, . 
SAL ſedativus of Homberg. This uſed to be made by diſ- 


poured, and then diſtilling this mixture, quieting falt 


fier way of preparing it; he evaporates the liquor to. the 
roper conſiſtence, and then allows it to cryſtallize. See 
| Fedative —— | 55 | | 
SAL tartari. See TARTAR; 


boiling water, in the proportion of a pound to a gallon, 
and then adding refined tartar, till a freſh, addition occa- 
ſions no farther efferveſcence; the liquor is then filtered 
while hot, and either cryſtallized or evaporated to dry- 
neſs. 5 

SAL volatile oleoſum is the name of an aromatic volatile li- 

quor, firſt prepared by _ de la Boe, and found a 
2 notable medicine, chiefly, as a cephalic, and cor- 
dial. 


It is made thus: to an ounce of volatile ſalt of ſal am- 


through paper, or let it ſtand to depurate, and de- 


| ſpirit of wine, put a drachm and a half of {ome aroma- 
4 | tic 


t is to be ob erved, that though Glauber made his alt | 


before. However this be, we owe the knowledge of it 


remains fluid after the cryſtallization of its other ſaline - 


retic and lithontriptic. The medicine commonly ſold as 
a lithontriptic, under the name of /iquid-/>ell, appears 
to be no other than a combination of this kind, conſiſt- 
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ſolving borax in water, into which oil of vitriol was 


was obtained. Mr. Geoffroy has lately taught us an ca- 


SAL vegetabilis, is obtained by diſſolving vegetable alkali in 


moniac, diſtilled with falt of tartar, and dulcified with 


£ 
- 


| vue oil, or effence, drawn from ſome generous aromatic 
= x W 3- as cinnabar, cloves, roſemary, baum, &c. and 
1 | When the ſpirit and oil are well ſtirred and incorporated 
together, draw off the volatile ſalt and ſpirit in a cucur- 

bit. Some, inſtead of this, mix all the ingredients toge- 

ther atfirſt; viz. the ſal ammoniac, fal tartari, ſpirit of 

wine, and powder of cinnamon or cloves, with other 

aromatics, and diftil off the volatile ſpirit and falt at 

once; but the former way is preferred. - 

The college of London orders a quart of the dulcified 

ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, two drachms of effential oil of 

nutmegs, the ſame quantity of eſſence of lemons, and 

| half a drachm of oil of cloves, to be diſtilled together 

With a very gentle heat, That of Edinburgh directs an 

_ _ ounce and a half of oil of roſemary, an ounce of oil of 

amber, and half an ounce of eſſence of lemons, to be 

put to eight ounces of the volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac, 

and a gallon and a half of. French brandy, and near a 

5 gallon to be drawn off in the heat of a water bath. | 

| Sal, in the Hiftory of Gems, a term uſed by Pliny and the 
ancients, to ſignify a defect or flaw, which took off very 

much from the value of the gem. Martial having occa- 


4 


þ 


trum inſtead of /al. 


The critics have ſometimes changed this word nitro, to 
vitro, and others have made the confuſion yet greater, 
by ſuppoßn that the poet did not mean rock cryſtal, but 
2 846 ; but theſe are all errors. It is plain, by 
What Pliny and others have ſaid on the ſame ſubject, that 
the author means here the ſame that others do by the 
word ſal. This was a duſky and duſty foulneſs, ſeem- 
ingly compoſed of a quantity of ſaline particles, ſhoot- 
ing into their forms within the body of the cryſtal. The 
gems in general were * to this blemiſhz and we 
find, in particular, that the emerald was frequently de- 
baſed by it. 1 8 | 
It is found at this time, indeed, that cryſtal is much more 
ſubject to it than any of the gems; but as the Romans 
called all the green cryſtals found in the copper-mines of 
Cyprus by the name of emeralds, it is eaſy to conceive, | 
that the emerald, as they underſtood the word, muſt be 
frequently ſubjeCt to it. The poets uſing the word ni- 
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called common ſalt Halonitrum, ſo that the words ſeem 
almoſt ſynonymous. h 3 
SALACIA, in Zoology, the name of a genus of inſects of 
the GYMNARTHRIA kind; the body of which is ovato- 
oblong, and the tentacula are numerous, and diſpoſed in 
little cluſters. . | 
It is called by different authors priapus marinus, and men- 
tula marina. See PRIAPE de mer. „ | 
'SALACSAE, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the in- 
| habitants of the Philippine iſlands to a kind of bird, by 
whoſe flight they pretend to divine the event of things. 
All the account we have of the bird is, that it is of a 
ſmall ſize, and is variouſly coloured, and has a long and 
large beak. Ton 5 „ | 
'SALADINE, a tax impoſed in England and France, in the | 
pear 1188, to raiſe a fund for the croiſade undertook by 
Richard I. of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France, 
\ againſt Saladin, ſultan of Egypt, then going to beſiege | 
F e I Dy cs pra | 
The Saladine tax was thus laid: that every perſon who did 
not enter himſelf a croiſee, was obliged to pay a tenth of | 
his yearly revenue, and of the value of all his moveables, 
except his wearing-apparel, books, and arms. 
The Carthuſians, Bernardines, and ſome other religious, 
were exempted from the Saladine. | 


ſeveral ſpecies of the lizard kind, but the principal are 


The ſalamandra aquatica, or water ſalamander, the la- 
certa paluſtris of Linnæus, is our common water-newt, 
or EFT, Which is very common in fiſh-ponds, and other 
ſtanding waters, and is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
flatneſs of its tail. 5 
The manner of propagation in theſe animals is very ſin- 
gular, and ſerves to illuſtrate the analogy between ani- 
mal and vegetable nature. FOO 
The Jamendo terreſiris, or land ſalamander, the /ala-| 


mandra lacerta of Linnzus, is a ſpecies of lizard very 

like the green kind, except that its head and its belly are 

' thicker; its tail is ſhort, and its colour a fine black, 

marked with red ſpots, and of a bright, ſhining, and 

| gloſſy appearance. It is very common in many moun- 
av | tainous places, in the ſouthern parts of Europe. It has 
a naked body, from the pores of which iſſue an oil, 

© which is faid to be an excellent depilatory. _ | 

The difference between this and the water-kind is not only | 

in colour, but in the ſhape alſo of the tail; which in this 


3s round, not flat as in that; yet there are ſome who af- 
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ſion to mention this ſort of blemiſh in cryſtal, calls it i- 


Et turbata levi queſtus cryſtallina nitro. [SALANDRA, or SALANDRIA. See CuELANvDIUM. 


trum inſtead of ſal, is not wonderful; for the Greeks| 


5 SALAMANDER, in Zoology, a name given by authors to 


two, the ſalamandra aquatica, and ſalamandra terreſtris.| 


= 7 


Fim, there is no ſpecific, difference between the . 
that the water-kind, Jehan ir deſetts that denen 
ore, alters in colour, and become 


* Wh gers „ 
11 inion of this.creature's being able to remain u 
hurt in the fire for a long ſpace of time, is wholly fa 


Sa + 


comes to live on 
round at the tail. 


£ 


= 
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The ſalamander is evidently a vivipa 
. ſuppoſed 4 8 young are batch | 
while in the body of the parent animal. See Err bh 
SAL AMANDER's hlood, a term which chemiſts yive ty 
red yapours, which, in diſtilling ſpirit of nitre, 
wards the. latter end, and fill he " 
"Fey of e e rhe: Be 
They are the moſt fixed, and the ſtrongeſt part of 4 
ſpirit ; nothing but nitre yields a red 5 1 in 4 
;ALAMANDRINO, in Lage 
8 | O, in Tch:byology,. a name given by 
Italians to that ſpecies of * which Falch a 
SAL-Marmus. 5) ( apa 
SALAMGA, in Natural Hi/tory, the name given by tle 
ere of the Philippine iſlands to a. ſpecies of ſea-fusl. 
low. This is the bird, whoſe neſts are ſo famous 28 
ingredient in ſoops. | | 


rous animal, yes ; 
ed from : * L 


1 tie u. 
receiver with te 


a8 an 


SALAR, in 7chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
he TROUTL. 4 | 
Others apply the name to a young sALMox, while very 
Al » ſalarium, a ſtipend, or wages allowed any ber. 
ſon in conſideration of bis pains, induſtry, or 4 
another man's buſineſs. . 
SALAY ASIR, in Natural Hiftory, the name by which the 
ob of the Philippine iſlands call that ſmall ſpecies of 
. duck, which is ſo common thereabouts. This is an in- 
habitant of their lakes and marſhes, and is a perfect duck 
and very beautifully coloured, but does not exceed the 
_ bigneſs of a man's fiſt. 1 5535 
SALE, venditio, in Commerce, is the transferring of the 
property of goods from one to another, upon valuable 
conſideration; and if a bargain is, that another ſhall gir 
me 57. for ſuch a thing, and he gives me Earntsr, 
which I accept, this is a perfect ſale. On /alz of goods, 
if earneſt be given to ihe ſeller, and part of them be 
taken away by the buyer, he muſt pay the reſidue of the 
money upon fetching away the reſt, becauſe no other 
time is appointed; and the earneſt given binds the bat. 
ban, and gives the buyer a right to demand the goods; 
but a demand without paying the money is void; and it 
has been held, that after the earneſt is taken, the ſeller 
cannot diſpoſe of the goods to another, unleſs there is 
ſome default in the buyer; therefore if he doth not take 
away the goods, and pay the money, the ſeller ought to 
require him ſo to do; and then if he doth not do it i 
convenient time, the bargain and /ale are diſſolved, and 
the ſeller may diſpoſe of them to any other perſon.” A 
ſeller of a thing is to keep it a reaſonable time for deli- 
very; but where no time is appointed for delivery of 
things ſold, or for payment of the money, it is generally 
implied that the delivery be made immediately, and paj- 
ment on the delivery. Where one agrees for wares oid, 
the buyer muſt not carry them away before they are paid 
for, except a day of payment is allowed him by the ſeller. 
It is ſaid a perfect bargain and ſale between parties wil 
be good, though the ſeller knows of an execution that is 
. againſt him, and doth ſell the goods, to prevent the fal- 
ing of it upon them. A /ale may be of any living or 
dead goods in a FAIR or MARKET, be they whoſe ther 
will, or however the ſeller come by them, if made wilt 
the cautions required by law; but if one ſell my goods 
unduly, I may have them again. If a man affirms # 
thing ſold is of ſuch a value, when it is not, this is not 
actionable ; but if he actually warrants it, at the time of 
the /ale, and not afterwards, it will bear an action, be- 
ing part of the coNTRACT. | 
SALE of difireſs See DisTREssS and REPLEVY. 
SALEFUR, a name given by ſome of the chemiſts to g. 
den SAFFRON. OY | | 
SALEP, in the Materia Medica, the root of a ſpecies i 
ORCHIS. _ 8 : | 
The orchis 7 4 of Linnæus is moſt valued, althoug 
the roots of ſome of the palmated ſorts, particularly 
the orchis latifclia, are found to anſwer almoſt £qu! 
well, The orchis flouriſhes in various parts of Eu 
and Aſia, and grows in our country ſpontaneouſly, ® 
in great abundance. It is much cultivated in the E, 
and the root of it forms a conſiderable part of the 
of the inhabitants of Turkey, Perſia, and Syria. 1 l 
ſalep, which is brought from the eaſtern countries *" 
oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white colour, ſomewhat eke 
and pellucid, very hard, and almoſt horny, of lite 
no ſmell, in taſte like gum tragacanth. Gu 


4 


4 . 


1 


ither to decay, or ſophiſtication. | 
The 2 of the Eaſt 0 extremely fond of ſalep; they 
look upon It as one of the greateſt reſtoratives and pro- 
ocatives to venery in the whole vegetable world, 
That ſalep is the root of an orchis, no way differing from 
| our common orchis in virtue, but owing its appearance 
the manner of preparing it, and, conſequently, that 
77 may be prepared from the roots of orchis of our own 
1 Mr. Geoffroy has proved in the following man- 
ner. He conſidered, that the method of curing one root 
in the eaſtern part of the world was robably the ſame 
with that uſed in all; and obſerving that Kæmpfer had 
deſcribed the manner in which the Chineſe prepare their 
ginſeng, to make it pellucid, which was by firſt ſteep- 
ing, or macerating it in water, and afterwards carefully 
drying it, he determined to attempt the curing of the roots 
of the common orchis, in a method not unli e that uſed 
with the ginſeng, in order to make /alep of it. The ſalep, 
which we receive from Turkey, 1s a root of a white or 
reddiſh colour, according to its different age; and as we 


receive it, is always tranſparent. As to our own orchis, 


little lia 


never will appear at all like the falep, but will become | 
ſhrivelled up and brown, and will always retain, or be 
ready to imbibe from a humid air, a great quanti 

W To prepare theſe, in imitation of the le 
Mr. Geoffroy choſe the largeſt, * and faireſt 
roots he could find; theſe he nicely ſkinned, taking off 
the whole outer rind, then throwing them into cold wa- 
ter, he ſuffered them to macerate there ſome time ; after 


water, and draining them, he had them ſtrung upon | 

threads, to be dried in a warm and dry air. When the 
roots were thoroughly dried, they were very tranſparent, 
and reſembled pieces of gum tragacanth, and continued 


long in a dry place, and will never attract humidity, or 


wet weather, if dried in the common way with their 
ſkins on. | | 


2 ſcruple of it will make a baſon full of jelly, in the 
manner of the Turkiſh /alep. This jelly is an admirable 
medicine in all the caſes, in which ſalep is preſcribed, 
and may be rendered agreeable by the addition of wine, 
ſugar, Nice, &c. and the powder may be given with 

eat ſucceſs in aſſes milk, for diſeaſes of the breaſt. 
| Ti the water, in which the roots have been boiled, be 


will remain an extract of a viſcous texture, and a very 
en the wind blows over it. 


22 upon Geoffroy's method; but Mr. Moult, of 
ochdale, having publiſhed a new proceſs, which is re- 
commended by the ingenious Dr. Percival, from his own 
knowledge of its ſucceſs, we ſhall here add an account of 
it; firſt premiſing, that the beſt time for 


roots is when the ſeed is formed; and the ſtalk ready to 


guiſhed from the old one, by a white bud ariſing from 
the top of it, which is the 
ceeding year. 'The new root is to be waſhed in water, 


water, and rubbing it with a coarſe linen cloth. When 
a ſufficient number of roots have been thus cleaned, they 
are to be ſpread on a tin plate, and placed in an oven 
heated to the uſual degree, where they are to remain fix 
or ten minutes, in which time they will have loſt their 
milky whiteneſs, 
without any diminution of bulk. In this ſtate they are 
to be removed, to dry and harden in the air, which will 
require ſeveral days; or by uſing a very gentle heat, this 
operation may be finiſhed in a few hours. Mr. Moult 
obſerves, that his /alep has a quality of thickening wa- 
ter, which is to that of fine flour nearly as two and a 
alf to one, e jelly of ſalep 


powder is el 
dude wn that of flour 1s 


e e it might be ſold ſtill cheaper, 


gm of vegetable 


teſt 
bulk. The powder of it has 


4% ſhould be choſen clean, firm, and hard; it is very 5 


if we attempt to dry the roots in the common way, they 


of | 


this he flightly boiled them; and taking them out of the | 


dry and hard. The roots, thus prepared, may be kept | 
become mouldy and rotten; as they will always do in| 


| = | 3 
The orchis roots thus prepared may be reduced to pow- 
der; this powder will diflolve away in boiling water, and 


|SALIANT, in Fortification, denotes projefing. | 
The word is formed from the French /aillant, which ſig- 

evaporated over a gentle fire in an earthen veſſel, there nifies the ſame thing; of /a:ller, to project, advance out- 
232 ſmell, reſembling that of a meadow of flowers 
* | 


Retzius, in the Swediſh Tranſactions for 1 764, has im- 


2 the 


fall; becauſe the new bulb, of which the ſalep is made, | 
is then arrived to its full maturity, and may be diſtin- 


germ of the orchis of the ſuc-| 


and the fine brown ſkin which covers it is to be ſeparated | 
by means of a ſmall bruſh, or by dipping the root in hot | 


and acquired a tranſparency like horn, | 


x C44 


$AL 


been, therefore, propoſed to conſtitute part of the pro- 
viſions of a ſhip's company at ſea. .This powder. and 
portable ſoup, diffolved in boiling water, form a rich, 
thick jellyz and an ounce of each, with two quarts of 


| . boiling water, will be ſufficient ſubſiſtence for a man a 


day; and as portable ſoup is ſold at half a crown a pound, 
and /alep, cultivated in our own country, might be af- 


forded at ten pence per pound, the day's ſubſiſtence ' 


would amount only to two pence half-penny, And this 
food, it is ſaid, would prove more nouriſhing than dou- 
ble the quantity of rice cakes, made by boiling rice in 
water. Beſides rice, as an aliment, is ſlow of fermen- 
tation, and a very weak corrector of putrefaction, and 
much inferior, as a wholeſome nouriſhment, to ſalep. 
Salep has alſo the ſingular property of concealing the taſte 
of ſalt water; and it has the property of retarding the 
acetous fermentation of milk. Dr. Percival propoſes ſa- 
lep as a very uſeful and profitable addition to FT | 

The reſtorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent qualities 
of the orchis root, render it of conſiderable uſe in various 


diſeaſes. In the ſea-ſcurvy, it powerfully obtunds the 


acrimony of the fluids, and is eaſily aſſimilated into a 
mild and nutritious chyle. In diarrhœas and the dyſen- 
tery, it is highly ſerviceable, by ſheathing the internal 


coat of the inteſtines, by abating irritation, and gently 
correcting putrefaction. In the ſymptomatic lee wh | 


ariſes from the abſorption of pus, from ulcers in the 
lungs, from wounds, or from amputation, ſalep uſed 


plentifully is an admirable demulcent, and well adapted 


to reſiſt the diſſolution of the craſis of the blood, inci- 
dent to theſe caſes. By the ſame mucilaginous quality, it 
is equally efficacious in the ſtrangury and dyſury. It has 
alſo been found an uſeful aliment for patients afflicted 
with the ſtone or 
. 0 | 
SALET, SALLET, or SALADE, in War, a light covering, 
or armour, for the head, anciently worn by the light 
horſe; only differing from the caſk in that it had no creſt, 
and was little more than a bare cap. 5 | 
Nicod derives the word from Vila, which had the ſame ſig- 


* 


nification among the Latins; others, from ſaladinus, al- 


ledging, that it was borrowed from the orientals ; others, 
from h 
others, from the Spaniſh celada, a little caſt, &c. 
SALIA, in Antiquity, Roman virgins, drefled after the 
manner of the SAL11, who aſſiſted the pontif in ſacri- 
ficing. Pitiſc. in voc. | Y 


SALIAN dance, in Antiquity. See DANcx and 84L 11. 


wards; and that of the Latin /alire, to leap. | 
There are two kinds of angles; the one ſaliant, which 
are thoſe that preſent their points outwards : the other re- 


both kinds we have in tenailles and ſtar-works. 


SALIC, or SLI uE law, Lex SALica, an ancient and 


fundamental law of the kingdom of France, uſually ſup- 
poſed to have been made by Pharamond, or at leaſt by 
Clovis; in virtue whereof males only are to inherit. 


Some, as Poſtellus, will have it to have been called Salic, 


q. d. Gallic, becauſe peculiar to the Gauls. Cenal takes 


mond was at firſt called Salicus; others, with the abbot 
Uſperg, derive its name from Saloga/t, Pharamond's 


principal miniſter ; and others, from the frequent repe- 


tition of the words Si aliqua, at the beginning of the ar- 


ticles. Genebrard ſays, it was called Salic for Salomonic, 


| becauſe Solomon ſet the firſt example of it. Daviſon 
_ derives it from the German words /a/ts and /ick, q. d. 
lite * The moſt probable opinion is that which de- 

rives the word from the ancient Franks, who were called 


Sali, Salici, and Salingi, on account of the Sala, a river 


of ancient Germany, This is the ſentiment of Rhena- 
nus and Emilius, who are followed by ſeveral others; 
among the reſt, Menage, Paſquier, Borel, and Juncker. 


Bouteroue gives another plauſible origin of the word: 


he ſays, it comes from the word /alich, which, in the old 
Teutonic language, ſignified /a/utaryz and that the 
French in this law imitated the policy of the ancient Ro- 


— 


gravel. Percival's Eſſ. Med. and Exp. 


e Italian celeta, as if the head where hid hereby; 


entring, which have their points inwards, Inſtances of 


the reaſon to be, that the law was only ordained for the 
royal ſalles, or palaces. Claud. Seiſſel ſays, it was thus 
called, becauſe of the /alt and the prudence with which 
it abounds ; Fer. Montanus inſiſts, it was becauſe Phara- 


mans, who made ſalutary laws, which the magiſtrates 


were to have before them when they adminiſtered juſtice. 
This he confirms from a curious figure taken out of the 
Notitia Imperii, where the book is repreſented covered 
with gold, with this inſcription, Leges ſalutares. 

Du Haillan, after a critical examination of the Salic lau, 
declares it to have been an expedient of Philip the Long, 


in 1316, for the excluſion of the daughter of Louis Hu- 
tin from inheriting 


the crown. Father Daniel, on the 
| | other 
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of the old writers to cinnamon. Avicenna and Serapion 


SALII in Antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there were 


SAL 


other hand, maintains, that it is quoted by authors much | 


more ancient than Philip the Long; and that Clovis is 
the real author of it. The opinion of Du Haillan has 
been confuted by Meſſrs. Vertot and de Foncemagne, in 
the Mem. de V Acad. des Inſeript. tom. ii. p. 603, & c. 
and tom. viii. p. 490, c. who trace the exiſtence of the 
| Salic laws to the kings of the firſt and ſecond race. The 
. ſtyle, which is ſcarce intelligible, and which is in a La- | 
tinized dialect, is a mark of its antiquity. Fn 
This law has not any particular regard to the erown of 
France: it only imports, in the general, that in Salle 
land no part of the inheritance ſhall fall to any female, | 
but the whole to the male ſex. De terra Salica nulla 


- portio hæreditatis mulieri veniat; ſed ad virilem ſexum tota SALINE, a name given to a preparation. of ſea· alt pro. 


terræ hereditas perveniat. So that it is a popular error to 
ſuppoſe, that the Salic law was eſtabliſhed purely on ac- | 
count of the ſucceſſion to the crown; ſince it extends to | 
private perſons as much as to thoſe of the royal family. 
Pare of it ſeems to have been borrowed by of Henry I. 
in compiling his laws, cap. 89. Qui hoc fecerit, ſecundum 
| legem Salicam moriatur. | We 
By Salic lands, or inheritances, were anciently denoted 


all-lands, by whatever tenure held, whether noble or baſe, | 


from the ſucceſſion to which women were excluded by | 


the Salic law; for they were by it admitted to inherit no- 
thing but moveables and purchaſes, whenever there were | 
any males. Indeed, M. Fenelon obſerves, that there were 


vs ery] Salic lands, diſtinguiſhed from all others, and 


_ deſtined for the military people of the nation; and to 
theſe, it is ſuppoſed, the law was originally intended to 
be confined. : e e | | 

M. Eccard, a Hanoverian, is ſaid to have recovered an 
ancient MS. of this famous law, containing a third part | 


thereof, much more amply than any yet diſcovered, with | 


a very curious chronology of the ſame law, hitherto un- 
known. EI | "IH" | 
SALICARTA, in Botany, a ſpecies of the purple LooSsE- 

3 | 
A Mn „in Ornithology, a name by which Geſner, and | 

ſome others, have called a ſmall bird, very much reſem- 
bling the MUsCICAP4, or FLY-catcher, if not the fame 
| ſpecies. ; | BE | 


It lives among the willows in wet places, and feeds on | 


ſpiders, flies, and other inſects. | | 
SALICASTRUM, a name by which Pliny, and ſome other 


\ botanical authors, have called the folanum lignoſum, the | 


woody nightſhade, or bitter-{weet. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. 
SALICHA, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 


uſe it for the bark we call caſſia lignea, and the Greeks 
hylsca/ia, when ſtripped clean from the wood. | 


SALICINE A, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by | - 


Geſner, and ſome other authors, for the nardus Celtica, 
or Celtic ſpikenard. _ | | 


SALICORNIA, in Botany. See Sar.T-wort. Ss | 


SALIENS punfum. See PUNCTUM. 


SALIENT, SaLtanT, or SAILANT, in Heraldry, is ap- 


plied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs are 
raiſed in a leaping poſture. 5 5 
A lion ſalient is that which is erected bend-ways; ſtand- 


ing ſo as that his right fore-foot is in the dexter chief 


point, and his hinder left-foot in the ſiniſter baſe point oſ 
the eſcutcheon; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from RA u- 
PANT. 5 


twelve, inſtituted by Numa, for preſerving the brazen 
target, which is ſaid to have fell down from heaven, in 
the eighth year of the reign of Numa, for the relief and 


| ſafety of Rome, 3 a raging peſtilence; and allo | 


_ thoſe other eleven ſhields made fo much to reſemble this 
that they could not be diſtinguiſhed from one another: 


they wore painted, parti-coloured- garments, and high 


bonnets, with a ſteel cuiraſs on the breaſt. 


They had their name Salii from ſaltare, to dance; be- 


_ cauſe, after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing 


about the ſtreets with ancilia, or bucklers, in the left 


hand, and a rod in the right, ſtriking muſically on one 
another's bucklers with their rods, and ſingin U in 
honour of the gods. Their great feaſt was Inch in the 
month of March, when they carried their ſacred charge 
about the city. They alſo carried about the ancilia when- 
ever a juſt war had been proclaimed by order of the ſe- 


nate againlt any ſtate or people, ſuppoſing that by this 


means they ſecured the patronage and ſuccour of Mars. 
There were two companies or colleges. of the Salii; the 
ancient eſtabliſhed by Numa, called Palatini; the latter 
by Tullus Hoſtilius, called Collini, and Agonales. Though 
Servius tells us, there were two kinds inſtituted by Numa, 
the Collin; and Quirinales; and two others by Tullus, the 
Pavorii and Palorii. | Fig One 
In ſinging, they uſed a peculiar ancient ſong, called Sa- 


hare Carmen; and after the ceremony they were enter- 


vante, and is uſed in glaſs making; and in the makin 
the fine purple colour from cochineal, by boiling it in: 


|SALINE is alſo the name given by authors to ſprings of (it. 


and thoſe in the greater work are about four hundred feet 


. forty feet long, and thirty-two feet and a half brood, iy 


ſpace of fourteen feet in length. From this cave they 


a ſpacious vault, thirty-five feet high, and fupported, 


of a ſquare. In the middle ſpace, between theſe pilla, 


' ſame vault, beyond theſe pillars, are four others placel 


5 gether before the boiling, in ſuch proportion, that cad 
The water of the freſh ſprings is alſo collected in the 


is raiſed by means of a crane to the level of 2 lk 
brook, through which it runs away by a ſubterravcit 


SALINE principle, a term uſed by the chemical writers, & 


i : * 
by this experiment: take four or ſive gallons * 
ſtrong vitriolate water at the water-works, as it runs on 


. 


tained with a feaſt : whence Saliares Epulæ, and Sat | 
Dapes, paſſed into a proverb for good eating. _ 85 
Their chief, called præſul, and mag iſſer Saliorun 
one of their number. It was he that led the band 
began the dance; the reſt imitating all his ſteps ui. 
tions. The whole company was called Co{leg;um 0 
liorum. 0 | | 

Sext. Pompeius makes mention of Salian maids, vi 
Saliares, hired for the purpoſe, and joined with the * 
wearing a kind of military garb, called patudemoy," 
with high round bonnets like the Salli, and, like oy 
performing facr. ice with the pontifices in the palaces I 
kings. | 


ng 


cured from the froth of the ſea, hardened by the fun i 
hot countries. It is called by ſome authors p/airo 4 J. 


{mall quantity, with the bran and feenugreek, of which 
the magiſtery is made for that purpoſe, | - 


water, called by us ſalt-wells, falt-ſprings, and bring, 
Moſt parts of the world are — to have theſe; by 
thoſe of Franche Compte, in France, ſeem to be fie 
molt remarkable. The ſprings are ſituated in deep cavey 


in length, and fifty feet in breadth z into this work th 
deſcend by a ſtone ſtaircaſe of forty Reps, and thence by 
a wooden one of twenty; at the bottom of theſe ſtairs; 
a cave with an arched roof. The firſt cave, or vault, j 


in it are fix ſprings of /alt water, and two ſprings 
freſh water; all which iflue out of the ſame rock, in th 


go into others, which are ſupported in the middle, ca 
by a row of thick pillars, from which are carried double 
rows of arches. They then paſs through two gates inty 


nigh the entrance, by four ſtrong pillars, placed in form 


is a baſon of a very conſiderable ſize, into which the 
ſalt water from ſeveral ſprings is collected; and in the 


in a row, ſupporting different arches, of ſixty feet in 
length, and forty-eight feet in breadth; beyond which 
there is an irregular ſpace, ſixty- three feet long, in which 
are fix or ſeven ſprings of /alt water, and ten or twehe 
of freſh. The ſalt waters of theſe ſprings, and of the 
ſix ſprings before mentioned, are kept ſeparate from tle 
freſh water, and are all conveyed through gutters to tle 
baſon before mentioned. From this baſon they are drann 
out by a wheel and buckets into four large ſtone baſons 
or reſervoirs, one of which holds fifteen thouſand hogt- 
heads, and the other three together twenty-five thouſand 
hogſheads. From theſe reſervoirs they are to be daun 
off, as occaſion requires, into ſmall ciſterns placed next 
the boiling-houſes; and the waters contained in the fe 
veral baſons, as they are drawn from the ſprings, at di 
ferent times, and are of different ſtrength, are mixed ii. 


pound of the water yields about three ounces of /all. 


caves into a freſh water bafon prepared to receive it, ant 


conduit. Brownrig of Salt, p. 94. 


expreſs a conſtituent part of feveral mixt bodies, 0 
which their exiſtence in that form depends; and which, 
though always exiſtent in them, and always ſeparable! 
art, is yet not perceivable in many of them in the col 
plex. Sce SALT. | 7 TE | 
The /aline principle of vitriol is of the number of f 
made by ſome a neceſſary principle of the exilten K 
that body, and by others ſuppoſed not to exilt # 
otherwiſe than in the general form of that comp 
alt. But the exiſtence of it, in a ſeparate ſtate, is pro 


4 
10e 
/ 


the beds of pyrites to the great ciſtern ; this 15." 
choſen, becauſe having yet undergone no operation 
that of the air and water, it muſt needs be in the * 
ſimple and natural ſtate; diſtil from this about tuo 
of the inſipid water, let the glaſſes cool, and the bs” 
will then let fall a vitriol of a pale green colour & 
ther with a large quantity of ochre or yellon "I 
Evaporate away a third part of the remaining ine 
more vitriol {till will be produced, of a paler cle 
the former, and ſome yellow earth will f 
down, though leſs in quantity than before. cel 
has been repeated five times, inſtead of vitrio * 
ſalt will be obtained; and after that, on more ©: , 
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called oil of vitriol. 


the common vitriol, but that it contains a ſmaller admix- 


SALINE earths. The chemiſts under this, as a general head, 


tures of ſalt and earth; and all falts appearing to them, 
indeed, on a rigorous examination, to be only earths of | 
different natures, which when reduced to a certain de- 

gree f ſubtilty or fineneſs of parts, ſo as permanently 


amygdalæ, or almonds of the ears, and the palatinæ, or 


The great uſe of the K is, in maſticating and dilut- 
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„ kite /alt will be every time obtained, which | 
op e mer y different from 42 both in colour and | 
is being fiery and pungent, and partaking ſcarce at 
4 7? that acrid and nauſeous aſtringent taſte, which is 
2. culiar to vitriol. It is unctuous like /alt of tartar, 
nd cleanſing like ſoap, rendering the hands waſhed with 
: ſoft and ſupple 3 whereas. the common vitriol makes 
4 very harſh and rough; finally, this laſt ſalt dif- 
ſolved in water appears fatty and mucilaginous. 
From five pounds and a half of the laſt lixivium, four 
ounds of this ſalt will be obtained, and half a pound of 
the liquamen will never congeal. It is remarkable, that 
this /aline matter is the moſt ſoluble of all the forts, as 
the greateſt quantity of it may be kept fluid in the ſmalleſt 
quantity of water we know of in any experiment of this 
I Busen remains thin, and is of an acrid and fiery 
taſte, ſcarce ſupportable on the tongue. See L1QUAMEN 
cum. | — 
he white ſalt, which is called the ſaline principle of vi- 
triol, being put into a retort, and diſtilled in a ſand fur- 
nace, the far greater part of it comes over in form of a 
highly acid ſpirit, eſpecially that coming laſt in ſmall 
drops. This liquor being rectified in a tall glaſs body, 
2 volatile ſulphureous liquor ariſes immediately on the 
application of the heat. The ſmell of this is ſo ſubtile 
and penetrating, that it is almoſt inſupportable, and yet 
it is clear as water, and inſipid to the taſte. This may 
be preſerved in its full perſection many years, only by 
keeping it cloſe ſtopped, not letting fall any ſediment. 
The remaining liquor is the common acid liquor of vi- 
triol, and by diſtillation may be ſeparated into ſpirit of 
vitriol, and that heavy and corroſive liquor, commonly 


In alum, vitriol, and mineral ſulphur, the ſaline princi- 
ple, which in each of them is by far the chief part, both 
in quantity and energy, has much the ſame nature and 
properties. In the laſt indeed it is clogged with ſulphur ; 


for the true nature of common ſulphur is, that it is a vi- 
triolic (alt, the very ſame with that of common vitriol ; 
and the ſulphureous parts, which give it that form and 
exiſtence which we expreſs by the word /ulphur, are leſs 


copious than could be imagined, compared with the /a- 
line, which are genuine vitriol, differing in nothing from 


ture of terreſtrial and metalline parts. Phil. Tranſ. No 
123. 5 ' 


reckon all thoſe /aline and earthy ſubſtances, which are 


calcined or burnt in the fire; as all the kinds of lime, 
pot-aſhes, ſoot, and the like; theſe being ſo many mix- 


to dillolve in water, are then emphatically denominated 


ſalts. Shaw's Lectures, p. 67. | 
SALINE julep. See JULEP. Te | | 
SALINE mixture. See MIXTURE. V 
SALIVA, /pittle, a thin, pellucid humour, ſeparated from 
the arterial blood by bi 

ſauces; and conveyed by proper ſalival ducts into the 


e glands about the mouth and 


mouth, for ſeveral uſes. | 


It conſiſts of a great deal of water or phlegm, and a vo- | | 


latile ſalt, and, ſome add, a ſulphureous ſpirit. 


The /aliva, Boerhaave obſerves, is void both of taſte and 


ſmell; it does not harden by heat; it is more copious, 
fluid, ſharp, penetrating, and detergent, as a perſon has 


rs longer; and it is ſeparated from the pure arterial 
CH f | | 2 tr ET 


The glands wherein the ſaliva is ſeparated from the blood, 


are ulually reduced to three pairs; viz. the two paro- 


tides; the two maxillary glands; and the two ſublin- 


guales, or thoſe under the tongue; theſe are the largeſt, 


and furniſh the greateſt quantity of /aliva; but there are | 


others, which are leſs, and may be reckoned aſſiſtants to 
the former : ſuch as the molares, the buccales, labiales, 
linguales, uvulares, arytenoidese, the thyroidza, the 


Elauds of the palate. See each under its proper article. 
ing the food, and making the firſt digeſtion thereof; the 


25 uſes are, to moiſten the page, to render its mo- 
on more quick and eaſy; to lubricate the throat and 


| wlophagus, in order to facilitate deglutition; to prevent | 


thirſt ; and to aſſiſt in the ſenſation of taſtes by diſſolv- 
ing the ſalts, | 
: woe imagine it to do the office of a menſtruum, by mix- 
mo 5 olly and aqueous parts of the food more inti- 
_ Ys diflolving the ſaline parts, and procuring a fer- 
i 7 ＋ in the ſtomach; but Dr. Drake will not allow 
it for that purpoſe. Were the ſaliva, ſays he, acri- 
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muſt offend the ſtomach j eſpecially, conſidering: the 
rome ag of it that many ſwallow even upon an empty 
tomach, FP 
The fermentative power, aſcribed to the ſaliva by Boer- 
the later experiments of Sir John Pringle and Dr. Mac- 
bride. The former, in the Appendix to his Obſervations 


' haave and Hoffman, has been ſufficiently aſcertained by 


on the Diſeaſes of the Army, has given the reſult of ſe- 


veral experiments made to aſcertain the effects of the ſa- 
liva in digeſtion. 1 | e e ee 
By adding a ſmall portion of it to ſome raw beef, he re- 
marked, that this mixture putrefied flower than another 
which had no /aliva in it; from whence he infers its an- 
tiſeptic nature. | eee 
Another experiment, made to aſcertain the fermentative 


power of ſaliva, was this: he took two drachms of freſh 


meat, the ſame quantity of bread, and to theſe added as 
much /aliva as he ſuppoſed neeeſſary to digeſtion. This 


mixture being beat in a mortar, was put into a cloſe phial, 


and ſet in the furnace, where it remained about two days, 
with ſcarce any viſible fermentation; but on the third 
day this action became manifeſt. The bread and fleth 
were then found riſen in the water, a ſediment forming, 
and bubbles of air continually mounting. In ſhort, the 
fermentation was complete, being diſtinguiſhed by a vi- 


nous ſmell, as in ordinary working liquors. The action 


continued about twice as long as when no ſaliva was 
uſed ; it was likewiſe much more moderate, and gene- 


rated air with little tumult. When the fermentation en- 


tirely ceaſed, the mixture had a pure acid taſte; and 
what was equally remarkable, had no putrid ſmell during 


the whole procels. po pe | 
From theſe experiments the doctor concludes, that if the 


ſaliva is well prepared, is in a ſufficient quantity, and 


well mixed with the aliment, it is qualified for reſiſting 


putrefaclion, preventing immoderate fermentation, fla- 
tulence, and acidity in the primæ viz. But if the /a/ive 


is deficient, unſound, or not well mixed with what is 


ſwallowed, that the aliment may firſt putrefy, then grow 


acid, and in that action ferment ſtrongly, and generate 
much air in the ſtomach and bowels. 5 | | 


Accordingly, in ſurfeits, or upon ſwallowing without due 
maſtication; when meats are eat tough and fat, or with 
farinaceous ſubſtances unſermented; or, when by any 
accident the ſaliva is vitiated, too ſcanty, or not inti- 
mately mixed with the food, the fermentation becomes 
tumultuous, the ſtomach ſwells with air; and this ex- 
traordinary commotion being attended with an unuſual 


heat, brings on that uneaſineſs called the HEART burn, 


and occaſions that exceſhve ſourneſs of the ſtomach, 


whereby the teeth are not only ſet on edge, but the throat 


excoriated. This laſt, however, only happens when tlie 
ſtomach is relaxed, or any wiſe difabled trom conveying 
the whole aliment into the inteſtines; for what is Jett 
having time to undergo a complete fermentation, is there- 


by changed into a harſh ſort of vinegar. | 


Since one great uſe of ſaliva is to moderate fermentation, 
it is probable, that ſuch ſubſtances as reſemble it moſt in 
this quality, will prove the beſt ſtomachics, whenever that 


humour fails. Of this claſs are acids, wine, fpirits, and 


bitters; but as all theſe retard as well as moderate fer- 
mentation, they may be frequently leſs proper than ſome 
of the antiſcorbutics, as horſe-radith, muſtard, and gar- 


den ſcurvy-graſs, which, at the ſame time that they mo- 


derate, retard fermentation but little, As to aromatics, 
however alliiting they may be in digeſtion by their hear 
and ſtimulus, they promile leſs of a carminative quality 
than either the bitters or antiſcorbutics; in as much as 
they are more diſpoſed to increaſe thari to moderate fer- 
mentation, and conſequently to produce air inſtead of ſup- 
reſſing it. „„ | TEL 

Dr. Macbride, in his Experimental Eſſays, eſſay firſt and 
ſecond, gives an account of ſeveral experiments in which 
fermentation was produced in different alimentary mix- 
tures,” by the addition of /a/zva, which difcovered no 
bens of fermentation without it. See DiGEsT1ON. 

M. Gaſtaldy, in a theſis on the ſaliva, obſerves, that it 
takes its name from the ſalt it contains; which falt he 


will have to be partly a volatile acid, and partly alcalious. 


He adds, that it contains ſome oleaginous parts, and a 


little earth. By being compounded of ſo many different 


kinds of parts, it becomes a diſſolvent proper for all the 
different kinds of foods whereof we live. Its natural 
and laudable ſtate is, to be a little more viſcid than com- 


mon water, and much leſs ſo than milk; and it is pre- 
ſerved in this ſtate by the application of the ſpirits, and 


of the particles of air which inſinuate into it. 

According to all appearance, the ſaliva is derived from 
— of the arteries: part of the arterial blood, 

brought to the ſalival glands, ſerves to feed them; another 

part is returned into the veins, and continues the circula- 

tionz and a third part, which is the ſerum, receiving a 


ſub- acid quality from them, is there converted into faliva.. 
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Some authors have imagined, that the nervous juice eon- 
tributed to the compoſition of the ſaliva; and the ra- 
ther, becauſe larger and more numerous twigs of nerves 
are communicated to theſe glands than to moſt other 
parts which 15 have a more exquiſite feeling than theſe; 


ut Dr. Nuck has refuted this opinion, by ſeveral expe- 
riments. | | | | 
Too great an excretion of /aliva, Boerhaave obſerves, 


diſorders the firſt digeſtion ; and hence cauſes thirſt, dri- 
neſs, a black bile, and, finally, conſumption, and atro- 
phy. On the contrary, if no ſaliva be diſcharged into 
the mouth, or if only leſs than r it ſpoils both 
the manducation of the food, and its taſte, ſwallowing, 
and digeſtion; and, withal, occaſions thirſt. . 
SALIVAL, or SALIVARY dus, in Anatomy, certain little 
lymphatic canals lately diſcovered ; whereby the ſaliva 
falls into the mouth. 


— fe 


ſituated under the lower jaw, and terminated behind the 
dentes inciſores. It was firſt deſcribed by our Dr. Whar- 
ton, in his Treatiſe of the Glands, in 1656, and is called 
ductus ſalivalis Wharton:. | 


The upper ſalival duct was diſcovered by Nicolas Steno, | 


in 1660, and is diſtinguiſhed by the name of duZus ſali- 

valis Stenonis. It comes from the parotid glands ; whence, 
perforating the buccinator, it terminates near the third 
upper grinder. 3 | 
Caſp. Bartholine, in 1682, diſcovered another /al:ival duct 


coming from the glands, ſituate on the fide of the tongue; 
and Rivinus, a Wenn of Leipſic, had mentioned it | 


before, in a diſſertation printed in 1679. 
Ant. Nuck, profeſſor at Leyden, diſcovered a fourth /a- 


lival dud, ariſing from a gland ſituate in the orbit of the 


eye, between the muſculus abduCtor, and the upper part 
of the os jugale. 


Theſe ducts are all double; there being one of each kind 


on either fide. But it is pretended, the two laſt are only | 


found in ſome brutes, and not in man. 
Dr. Trew endeavours to ſhew, that the veſſels called /a- 
lival ducts, by Coſchwitzius, are not truly /alival duds, 
but veins. Phil. Tranſ. No 457. fſeCt. 7. p. 441. 

As the demand of ſaliva is greateſt in maſtication, deg- 


lutition, talking, &c. the diſpoſition of the /alival dudts, | 
to favour the diſcharge on thoſe occaſions, is very remark- | 


| able: thus the ducts of the parotides paſs cloſe over the 
muſculi maſſeteres, and through the buccinatores ; the 


falival duds of the maxillary glands paſs cloſe under the | 


mylohyoideus, where the ſublingual glands are placed ; 
by means whereof, the intumeſcence of the maſſeters, in 
ee accelerates the ſpittle in the parotid /al:val 
ducts, as the mylohyoideus does in the action of deglu- 


tition, by drawing the hyoides upwards. The agitation Þ 


of the cheeks and lips is fully ſufficient to promote the 
diſcharge from the glands of the lips, &c. | 


SALIVARI8S, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to | 


the pellitory of Spain, or pyrethrum of the ſhops, from | 
its quality of draining a large quantity of the ſaliva into 
the mouth by its great heat and acrimony, _ 
SALIVATION, /alivatio, in Medicine, a promoting of the 
flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines ; chiefly by mers- | 


cury . © 
The chief uſe of /alivation is in diſeaſes belonging to the 
glands, and the membrana adipoſa, and principally in 
the cure of the venereal diſeaſe; 
alſo uſed in epidemic caſes. 


The body is e for ſalivation by a copious and con- 


tinued uſe of attenuating, diluting, ſoftening decoctions; 


as of ſcabious, pellitory, china, ſarſaparilla, ſaſſafras, and | 


ſanders. | | 
only the humours of ſome part of the body are to be diſ- 
charged; as in catarrhs, tooth-ach, &c. By the ſecond, 
the whole mals of blood is to be purged. ES 


The firſt is raiſed either by a flow continued chewing of | 


ſome tenacious matter, as maſtich, wax, or myrrh ; eſ- 
pecially if other ſharp things be mixed with them, as py- 
rethrum, ginger, or pepper; or by drawing in ſharp irri- 
tating vapours, as thoſe of tobacco, roſemary, thyme, 
marjoram, &c. | 
The latter is effected by the action of ſuch medicines as 
create ſome ſlight but conſtant nauſea; as ſtibium not 
quite fixed, nor yet quite emetic; a little common vi- 
triol, &c. but chiefly by ſuch as diſſolve all the parts of 
the maſs of blood, turn them into lympha, and thus 
cauſe a ptyaliſm : ſuch are crude quickfilver, cinnabar, 
a ſolution of quickſilver in aqua fortis, white and red 
precipitate, turbith mineral, ſweet ſublimate of mercury, 
&c. | h 
| SALIVATION, mercurial, has been a very uſual method of 
cure; ee in venereal, ſcrophulous, and hypochon- 
driac caſes: in effect, it proves the ſureſt remedy, yet 
diſcovered, for the Gallic lues; though the diſcovery 
hereof, as that of moſt other remedies, was owing to 


chance. Jac. Carpi, a phyſician of Bologna, hinj 


cury, applied externally, was proper for the le 


| to a great height, or have affected the bones, 
The lower ſalival duf comes ſrom the maxillary glands, | 


hours; and if he is faint, he may take, occaſionally, 


man that expects the menſes ſhould defer the operation, 


and better method. The mineral globules, he thinks, 


may be left lodged in the interſtices of the fibres, or cell 


portion of mercury in all the doſes neceſſary to promote 


in the latter caſe far exceeds that in the former: conſe- 


though it is ſometimes | 


| particular cure by liniments. Thus Quincy. 
Salivation is either partial, or univerſal. By the firſt, | 


and that in a little treatiſe ; where he endeavours ' 


effects of the mercury are independent of any evacuat 


88 


SAL 


in Avicetina, and Meſve, two Arab authors, that 


ſome kinds of puſtules, particularly the ſeabiet or | 
had a mind to try it in a pocky itch: a /alivatigy ey, 
hereupon, unexpectedly raiſed, and the patient The, 
expectedly cured, not only of his itch, but of oh 
The-ſame method he afterwards uſed for the pox 15 . 
and, meeting with great ſucceſs therein, others _—_ 
duced to follow him ; and thus it acquired a y by 
ral and diſtinguiſhed reputation. But this metho 
been of late leſs commonly uſed, becauſe the advantz 
of mercury have been obtained by uſing it as an a 

tive, without the trouble and danger which atteng 1 
mode of promoting an evacuation b it. However, y. 
nereal maladies of long ſtanding, and ſuch as have viſe 

ks 

full pap In theſe caſes, the diſeaſe has og 41 
dued for a time by the alterative method, but afterwarch 
broken out afreſh, and been completely cured by /alio 

tion; and, on the other hand, ſome cutaneous foulneſi, 
after reſiſting /alivation, have yielded to an alterain 
courſe. | Hurd 0 
There are two manners of applying mercury to raiſe 
ſalivation the one external, or in the way of unQig 
by mixing it up by ſome unguent, and then rubbing i 
on the joints, &c. This is, in general, beſt done þ 
rubbing a proper quantity of the unguentum ecerulew 
every night, or every other night, on the thighs. Th 
falivation ſhould be raiſed gradually, and ſubſide 3 
ſlowly; the patient ſhould be prepared by a ſpare diet in 
a few days, by bleeding, and by uſing the warm bath tw 
or three times, before the operation; and during the pro. 
greſs of it, his ſtrength ſhould be ſupported with plenty 
of light but nouriſhing diet; a pint of gruel, or ae. 
coction of mallows and liquorice in milk and water, 4. 
mond emulſion, and barley-water, with gum arabic dif. 
ſolved in it, may be repeatedly given every two or three 


d hay 


little wine whey, maced ale, or mulled wine. A wo. 


mercury is taken at the mouth, _ | 
In each caſe, the mercury inſinuates itſelf into the maß 
of blood; and mixing with the venereal poiſon, the tw 
bodies, thus locked together, are drawn, with the ſero- 
ſity, into the ſalival glands, where they are ſeparated and 
diſcharged ; as finding the pores of thoſe glands propor- 
tioned to their figures, and proper to receive them. 
Dr. Quincy will have the internal to be much the ſafer 


till they ſettle. The other method is internal, where the 


being intimately combined with ſalts, in the preparation 
given inwardly, will, by the irritation thereof, be eaſily 
and fully thrown off by the ſecretory organs, till the 
blood is quite diſcharged of its load : whereas, in mercu- 
rial frictions, it is poſſible ſome of the heavy particles 


of the bones. Add to this, that, by computing the pro- 


a ſpitting, internally, and the weight of the ſame mine- 
ral uſed when it is done by unction; the quantity uſe 


quently, the ill effects apprehended from that dangerous 
medicine, muſt needs be more ſenſible in the one cal 


than the other.. 8 | 

The external application, therefore, is only to be allowed 
of, where either the caſe requires the violence of ſuch 
management; or outward ulcers and tumors require 1 


For the beſt method of adminiſtering mercury, and it 
uſe, ſee Mtxcury and VENEREAL diſeaſe. 

But a learned French phyſician, M. Chicoyneau, chat 
cellor of the univerſity of Montpelier, has done ſome 
diſcredit to the practice of ſalivating in any mann 


prove, that the 2 itſelf contributes 3 to the 
cure, but is rather prejudicial thereto z that the faluta!) 


at all; and that it acts purely as a ſpecific. It is without 
reaſon, therefore, he urges, that venereal patients at 
put to the torture of a ſalivation; ſince the full effect 0 
the medicine may be had, without carrying matters to 
that extremity. The ſalivation is only an accident to the 
cure; which is effeCtually obtained by a mercurial ur 
_ rubbed on the joints in ſuch quantities, K 
uch intervals, as not to raiſe any /alivation. He 1up 
ports the whole by the experience of forty or fifty cu 
wrought in one year, by this new method. The ſans 
method, it ſeems, has L alſo tried in England, an 
with ſucceſs ; as appears from a tranſlation of Chico) 
neau's piece, ſince publiſhed, with notes, by an Eng 


ry er 6 | o 
It has been obſerved, that ill conſequences have * 


— 


BAL 


| - 14en ſtopping of ſalivations; for the removal 
from the Ce ver eee a renewed aliva- 
a either by pills with guaiacum, to be taken morn- 
in 3 g 
| 10 an down with a draught of a warm 
do ion of the woods, or, in more obſtinate caſes, by 
e a drachm of the ung. cær. fortius upon the legs 
oe thighs twice a day, for three days, which is ſufh- 


caſes to which this method was applied, in London 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. art. 24. | | 
& ALIX, in Botany. See WILLOW. | X13 
SALLET, or SALLAD, a diſh of eatable herbs, ordinarily 
accompanying roaſt meat; compoſed chiefly of crude, 
freſh herbage, ſeaſoned with ſalt, oil, and vinegar. 

Menage derives the word from the Latin ſalata; of ſal, 
falt others from /alceds z Du-Cange from /algama, which 
J uſed in Auſonius and Columella, in the ſame ſenſe. 


1 


add muſtard, hard eggs, and ſugar; others, pep- 
05 agen other ſpices, with orange-pee], ſaffron, 8&c. 

Ids 'The principal allet-herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily 
90. make the baſis of our Engliſh /allets, are lettuce; celery, 8 
eg endive, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; along with which, by 
tin way of furniture, or additionals, are uſed purſlane, ſpi- | 


nach, ſorrel, 1 > burnet, corn-ſallet, and chervil. 

The gardeners call ſome plants ſmall herbs, in ſallets; 
theſe ſhould always be cut while in the ſeed-leaf: as 
creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, turnep, ſpinach, and lettuce ; 


: all which are raiſed from ſeeds ſown in drills, or lines, 
eum from the middle of February to the end of March, under 
The glaſſes or frames; and thence to the middle of May, upon 
natural beds, warmly expoſed z and, during the ſummer 
t for | heats, in more ſhady places; and afterwards, in Septem- 
two ber, as in March, &c. and laſtly, in the rigour of the 
pro- winter, in hot-beds. If they chance to be frozen in very 
enty froſty weather, putting them in ſpring-water two hours 
de. beſore they be uſed, recovers them. e 

, a. | SALLIUS lapis, a name by which Ludovicus Dulcis, and 
dif. ſome other writers of his time, have miſcalled the /ap:s 
bree ſamius of the ancients. That author deſcribes it as be- 
y, 2 ing heavy, white, and brittle, and gives it the ſame vir- | 
wo. tues with the lapis ſumius of Pliny. e 
tion, SALLOW, in Botany. Sce WiLLow. „ 

e the e SALLY, in Architecture, from the French ſaillie, is what 


we more uſually call projefture. 


SALLY, in the Military Art, the ſecret iſſuing out of the 


two belieged from their town, or fort, and ſudden falling 
ſero- upon the beſiegers to cut them off, nail their cannon, 
| and hinder the' progreſs of their approaches, deſtroy their | 
por works, &c. | 


We ſay, 10 make a ſally, to repulſe a ſally, &c. 

To cut off a ſally, is to get between thoſe who made it 
and the town. | i ay apr eo 
SALL y-port, in a Fire Ship, is a great opening in her fide, 


| the have grappled an enemy, and fired their train. | 
ICUs SALLY-ports, Or poſtern-gates, in Fer ii fication, are thoſe un- 
ticles der-ground paſſages, which lead from the inner works to 
cells the outward ones : ſuch as from the higher flank to the 
pro- lower, or to the tenailles, or the communication from 
mote the middle of the curtin to the ravelin. In each place 
nine- of arms there are two /ally-ports, x, z (Tab. VII. For- 
uſed tif. fig. 41.) which are ten or twelve feet wide, for the 
nſe- troops to ſally out. In time of a ſiege they are ſhut up 


with barriers or gates. See POSTERN. 
ALMO, ſalmon, in Ichthyography, 
minales in the Linnzan ſyſtem. In the Artedian ſyſtem 


8 


owed of ichthyology, the characters of this genus of fiſhes are | 
ich a theſe: the branchioſtege membrane on each ſide contains 
ire 4 eleven, twelve, or nineteen bones; the body of the fiſh 
is generally variegated with ſpots ; the back fins are | 
id in Placed nearer the iy than thoſe of the belly, and the | 
| teeth are large, and are placed in the jaws and palate, 
chat and on the tongue; to which we may add, from Lin- | 
ſome næus, that the poſterior dorſal fin is adipoſe, and that 
nner, the ventral fins mo many rays. ang . 
rs to The ſalmo ſalar, or ſalmon, is diſtinguiſhed from other 


ſh of the truttaceous kind by theſe characters. It is of 


utan an oblong body, covered with very ſmall ſcales, a ſmall 
lation head, a arp noſe, and a forked tail; its back and ſides 
thout are grey, ſometimes ſpotted with black, ſometimes plain z 
g are the covers of the gills are ſubject to the ſame variety ; 
ect of the belly is ilvery ; its under jaw is bent upwards, and 
rs t0 at ſometimes ſo much as to make itſelf a ſinus in the 
to the upper, by conſtant motion, and ſometimes to perſorate 


| uy 


nd at turns to ſea. The 82 is firſt produced from its pa- 
ſup rent's ſpawn in freſh rivers, thence it goes into the ſea 
curch 11 Nur its growth and feed; and at the time of its 
ſams ul growth, and in the ſeaſon for ſpawning, it removes 
| - Th. 2 freſh Nene 0 See Salmon FISHER. 

cor? e /amon in the di its life 

0 20 Fang 4 erent ſtages of its life and growth 


The Latins called it when young 
Vol. IV. Ne 313. 5 | 


ſuited 
fro 


4 


with one grain of calomel in each | 


roduce a gentle ſalivation. See a recital of the | 
cient to p 1 


made on purpoſe for the men to eſcape by, when they | 


1s a genus of the abde-| 


it. It is ſaid that this curvature is loſt when the fiſh re- 


SAT, 


| | falar, when of a middle growth ſaris or farts; and only 
- when full grown ſalmo. In England the fiſhermen have 
names for it in every year of its growth. In the firſt it 
is called a /melt, in the ſecond a /prod, in the third a 
mort, in the fourth a fort- tail, and in the fifth'a H 
Aab; finally, in the fixth it is called a /a/mor, This is 
the common agreement of our fiſhermen, though there 
are ſome who ſay the hen comes much ſooner to its 
full growth. 1 In 815 | 
The ſpecies of this genus enumerated by Artedi are ten. 
Gen. Piſc. p. 9. Linnæus enumerates twenty-nine ſpe- 
cies, diſtributing them into four claſſes, viz. the trouts 
with a variegated body, to which belong the /almon, grey, 
almenctrout, trout,” tharr, &c. the ſmelts; with the dor- 
ſal and anal fins oppoſite z thoſe with teeth ſcarcely per- 
ceptible, as the gwiniad, umber, &c. and thoſe with only 
four branchioſtegous rays. Cy ths oa 
The ſalmon is a very peculiar kind of fiſh: It is bred in 
rivers, but goes every year from thence into the ſea; and 
at a certain ſeaſon of the ſame year it always returns up 
into the freſh water again; and what is remarkable, is, 
that ſo far as obſervation has been able to trace them at 
any time, the ſame ſhoals of -/a/mon always return into 
the ſame river out of which they ſwam, not into any 
other; ſo that the people who live on the /almen fiſhery 
are not afraid for their rivers being cleared, by all the 
fiſh in them going down into the ſea, for they know that 
they will all return up to them again at a proper time. 
When the /almen has once entered a freſh river, he al- 
ways ſwims up againſt the ſtream, and is, therefore, ob- 
ſerved to ſwim as deep or as near the bottom as poſſible z 
and, on the contrary, when they ate going down the 
{ame river into the ſea, they are always ſeen ſwimming 
near the ſurface. The reaſon of this is, that in going 
up they are to ſwim againſt the current, which always 
runs much ſwifter at the ſurface than deeper; and when 


e. 4 


| they are going down, they get to the ſurface, where the 


force of the current alone is ſufficient to carry them, and 

they have little or no trouble in puſhing themſelves on. 
Salmon will often go a hundred leagues up in the large 
rivers, ſpringing with ſurpriſing agility over cataracts 
many feet high; but Mr. Pennant contradicts the vulgar 


| opinion of their taking their tail in their mouth when 


they attempt to leap z and thus the people at this vaſt di- 
ſtance from the mouth have the pleaſure of taking a fiſh, 
that is in part of the ſea kind. It is alſo remarkable, 
that the rivers which moſt abound with Amon do not 
make the ſeas about their mouths any more abound with 
them than others; particularly the harbour of Breſt af- 
fords no /a/mon; though the river Chateaulin, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into it, is the richeſt ſalmon river in France. 
Another ſingularity, in regard to the ſalmon, is their 
ſwimming up the rivers together in ſuch vaſt numbers. 
It is to be allowed, indeed, that herrings, mackrel, and 
many other fiſh, do in the ſame manner appear on the 


| coaſts at certain ſeaſons in prodigious numbers. See 


 FisH. The /jalm 
ſpecies. | 
Salmen do not equally frequent all rivers, though they 
may ſeem to us equally proper for their reception. There 
are two rivers which open themſelves into the harbour of 
Breſt, very near one another; the one of theſe is fa- 
mous for the quantity of /a/mon in it, and the great ad- 
vantage of the fiſhery ; the other never has any of theſe 
fiſh in it. It moſt probably is owing to their finding 
plenty of food, and proper places for the depoſiting their 
ſpawn in the one of theſe rivers, and not in the other, 
that makes this regular choice. 5 645 
Salmon are cured in this manner : they are firſt ſplit, and 
rubbed with fine ſalt; and after lying in pickle in great 
tubs or reſervoirs for ſix weeks, are packed up with layers 
of coarſe brown Spaniſh falt in caſks, fix of which make 
a ton. Theſe are exported to Leghorn and Venice at the 
price of twelve or thirteen pounds per ton, but formerly 
from ſixteen to twenty-four pounds each. For a farther 
account of /almon, ſee Salmon FreHERY. 
SAL MO Albiuus. See CHARR. | | 
SAL MO eperlanus. See SMELT. 
DALMO eriox. See GREY. | 
SALMO fario. See "TROUT. 
SAL MO lavaretus. See GUINIAD. 
SAL MO thymallus. See GRAYLING. 
SALMO trutta. See SAL MON-trout. | 
SAL MON-peel, the name of a fiſh found in great plenty in 
the rivers of Wales, agreeing in the colour of its fleſh, 
and perhaps in kind, with the common ſalmꝶm. . 
SAL MON-ſew/e, a name ſometimes uſed for the young fry 
of ſalmon. | | 
SAL MON-pipe, in our Old Writers, 
mon, or ſuch like fiſh. 


SaLuox-trout, ſalmo trutta of Linnæus, in n 
Y 


ons do this, in order to propagate their 


an engine to catch /a/- 
the 


eſner 


other authors. It is alſo 


2 name of the fiſh called trutta lacuſtris, 
1 


called bulltront and aa, 
| | 15 
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SALT, al, in Chemiftry, a ſimple 
the compoſition of all bodies, and is held one of the five | 


forms. 


ALPA, ſparus ſalpa of Linnzus, in 7chthyology, the name of | 


| a SALPUGA, in Natural 
| 
| 


* 
v. 
* 
* 14 nd - 


It is caught in lakes, in mountainous countries, and 
to a very conſiderable ſize, ſometimes to thirty, fo 
fifty pounds weight. It reſembles the trout in figure, 

but its belly is very flat, and has, as it were, a long fur- | 


- 


grows | 


z Or. 


row or cavity running the length of the belly. Its back 
and head are of a very beautiful bluiſh green colour; and 
the whole fiſh, eſpecially its back and the u parts of 


its ſides, are marked with numerous black ſpots. Its 


back fin is alſo ſpotted with black, and its ſcales are ſmall 


and filyer coloured, This ſpecies migrates, like the ſal- 


mon, up. ſeyeral of our rivers, ſpawns, and returns to 


the ſea. The fleſh, when boiled, is of a pale red, but 
well flavoured... | ae 


SALMULUS, in , chebyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh of 


the truttaceous kind, called in Engliſh a ſamlet. 


It ſeldom grows to more than ſeven inches in length. It 
is very like the common trout, but differs in 
- culars.” 1. Its head is narrower, the mouth leſs, and the | 


e parti- 


body deeper. 2. It has fewer ſpots, and thoſe of a 
deader colour. 3. The pectoral ſins have generally only 
one large black ſpot, attended ſometimes with a ſmall 


one; whereas the pectoral fins of the trout are more nu- 
merouſly marked. 4. The tail is more forked. 5 The 
- ., ſpurious or fat fin on the back is never tipped wit 


; . 
nor is the edge of the anal fin white. 6. The ſides un- 


dex the lines are yellowiſh. And, 7thly, It has ſeveral 
_ bluiſh ſtreaks near the fide lines; but theſe are ſometimes. 
found in young trouts. 
The /amlet is the leaſt of the trout kind, and is frequent 
in the Wye, where it is called irling or laſpring, in 
the upper part of the Severn, and the rivers that run into | 
it, in the north of England, Wales, and the rivers of 
Scotland, where it is called par. It is alſo called BRaN- 


LIN and fingery. This fiſh is thought by many to be the 
fry of the ſalmon; but Mr. Pennant: diſſents from this 
opinion, for the following reaſons: -becauſe the ſalmon 


| fry never continue in freſh water the whole year, but va- | 
niſh with the firſt vernal flood that happens, which | 


ſweeps them into the ſea; the growth of the ſalmon fr 
is ſo quick and conſiderable, as ſoon to exceed the 
of the largeſt ./amlet ; the ſalmon attains alſo a conſider- 


able bulk before it begins to breed; whereas the /am- 


lets are found, males and females, diſtinguiſhed 


by the 
milt and roe, of their common ſize; and they are Gn 
In the freſh waters at all times of the year, and even at 
ſeaſons when the ſalmon fry have gained a conſiderable | 
_ ſize. They ſpawn in November and December, when 
thoſe of the Severn puſh up towards the head of that ri- | 
ver, quitting the leſſer brooks, and return to them again 
6 when they © | 
„ | SALON, or 8ALooN, in Architecture, a grand, lofty, ſpa- 
if | cious ſort of hall, vaulted at top, and uſually compre- | 


have done. Britith Zool. vol. iii. p. 304. 


hending two ſtories, with two ranges of windows. 


The /alon is a grand room in the middle of a building, 
or at the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or ſides, are 


all to have a ſymmetry with each other; and as it uſu- 


ally takes up the height of two ſtories, its cieling, Da- 


viler obſerves, ſhould be made with a moderate ſweep. 


The /alon is a ſtate-room: it is much uſed in the palaces 
in Italy, and from thence the mode came to us. 
ſuadors, and other great viſitors, are uſually received in 


the /alon. 


It is ſometimes built ſquare, ſometimes round or oval, 
ſometimes octagonal, as at Marly, and ſometimes in other 


a fiſh caught in great plenty in the Mediterranean, and com- 
mon in the markets of Italy and elſewhere. Its uſual ſize is 


about a foot in length, and it has a ſomewhat flatted, yet 
cConſiderably thick body, and a ſtraight back; its ſides are va- 


riegated with a number of fine gold- coloured lines running 


they are white; there are uſually eleven of theſe lines on 


has only one row of teeth, which are thick and broad be- 
low, and terminate in a double point; it has only one 
back-fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly, the 
hinder ones ſoft ; it generally keeps about the ſhores, and 
ſwims in large ſhoals. Though it be a very beautiful fiſh 


it is no very delicate taſted one, nor much regarded, the 


poorer ſort of people uſually buying it up. See Tab, 
IV. of Fiſhes, No 44» g 25 4 5 


for the ros ſolis, or ſundew. 


SALSOLA, in Botany. See 


KAI. I. | 
ſubſtance, which enters 


Principles or elements thereof; and may always be ex- 
tracted by fire, e 0 9 


— 


| 


bull. | 


Ambaſ- | 


_ longitudinally ; the intermediate ſpaces between theſe to- | 
Ward the back are of a bluiſh green, toward the belly 


each ſide; the mouth is extremely ſmall, and each jaw | 


Hiflory, a name given by ſome | 
of the Latin writers to the s0lL I u 4. 
BALSAFY. See Goar's beard. | 


SALSIRORA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 


| 


| 


SALTS, Mixed, which are thoſe reſulting from a mixture df 
SALTS, again, are of different kinds, according to the dif. 


are mixed bodies themſelves and their mixture ſeparable 


ſalts ſimple and unmixed; but we eaſily extract them, 


friable, pellucid, not inflammable, but fuſible by fire, 


earth, though they have that in their taſte alone which 


hibit all their genuine characters: ſome of them being 


metals in their 


Of the foſſils of this claſs, nature therefore affords us 
three diſtin orders, and under thoſe they are diſtin- 


_ immerſed in and blended with the conſtituent matter 


Of the 


the chalybeate waters. Hill's Hift. of Foſſ. p. 380. 
In examining the eſſential properties of thoſe ſubſtances 


they are ſcarce diſcoverable; but in other ſubſtance 


* 
* 
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Salt, M. Homberg obſerves, is an ingredient in all z. 
mal, vegeta _— mineral bodies, dae = * 
ſome metals and ſtones. In vegetables, and animal ba. 
dies, that have undergone a fermentation, the ſa xi 
firſt in the alembic, * the phlegm: if the mixt — 
2 undergone a fermentation, the /alt riſes after the 
legm. | 

I are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of ex. 
tracting them, &c. into volatile, fixed, and 1 
To theſe may be added an intermediate kind of /a},, yy, 
der the title of T0; 


a volatile with a fixed ſalt. 


ferent matters wherewith they are found mixed: ſome 


by fire, and lixiviation. Such are, all effential aj gf 
plants, and all foſſile /a/rs, &c. but theſe are no Proper 
chemical principles. There are others which we ar 
ſenſible are mixed, and whoſe mixture we know p 

nearly, though we are not yet able to decompound 
them: theſe make the chemical principle /t; for 
our analyſis will not render them more fm le; which 
is the character of a principle. And in this ſents falt is 
defined a matter diſſoluble by water, and unchangeable 
by fire; to which ſome add, of a pungent taſte. There 
are three kinds or clafſes of alis, which come under 
this definition; two whereof are volatile, and the third 
fixed. The volatile ones are acid ſalts and urinous ſalt; 
the fixed are thoſe drawn by a lixivium, after calcination, 
and called /ixivious ſalts. Nivure produces none of theſe 


by art, from the mixts wherein ſhe has placed them, 
Salts are defined, by Dr. Hill, to be ſolid foffile bodies, 


and congealing again in the cold; ſoluble in water, ſo 
as to diſappear in it, naturally concreting into regularly 
figured cryttals, and impreſſing a ſenſation of acrimony 
on the tongue. FO Ss Þ | 

"Theſe are the characters and qualities common to all ſalts 
and to no other bodies: and theſe they always maniſeſt 
when pure and freed from heterogeneous ſubſtances ; but 
in the ſtate in which they are —_—_ found in the 


may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them, yet they do not ex- 


found ſolid and pure, either within the earth or on its 
ſurface, but commonly without their proper form ; 
others embodied in earths and ſtones, as the particles of 
ores; and others in a fluid ſtate ſuſpended 


in waters. 


guiſhable into five genera. 'The /a/ts of the firſt order 
are thoſe found native and pure, either in the earth or 
without its ſurface, and exhibiting all other natural 
characters, though often without their proper form. Of 
the ſecond are thoſe found not native, but in form of 
ores, never pure, but diſtinguiſhable by their taſte, and 


of earths and ſtones in extremely ſmall particles. And 
of the third are thoſe naturally found ſuſpended in 
waters, and in a fluid form, but ready to aſſume their 
proper figures on the evaporation of a part of that water, 
rſt of theſe orders are the common alimentary 
ſalt or muria, and the NATRUM or nitre of the ancients. 
Of the ſecond are Al. UM and N1TRUM : and of the thirl 
are BORAX and HAI.CRYPTIUM, an alkaline ſalt hid in 


that are called ſaline, and to which the denomination 
of ſalts, in a general ſenſe, is applied, it is found tut 
they affect the taſte, are ſoluble in water, and poſſeſs al 
the principal qualities, as gravity and fixity, in an 1. 
termediate degree betwixt thoſe of water and of pur 
earth. Some ſubſtances of a ſaline nature poſſeſs theſe 
properties in ſo inconſiderable and weak a 1 85 that 


they are ſo ſtrong, as to allow of being more or | 
communicated to ſuch as have of themſelves no fal 
qualities, by combining the former with the latter 
Theſe two kinds of ſubſtances ſhould be carefully di 
ſtinguiſhed; and, for this purpoſe, we may conſider? 
thoſe ſubſtances as eſſentially ſaline, which have nol 
only the characteriſtic properties of ſalts, as taſte 1 
perfect miſcibility with water, in an eminent degree, Þ! 
which alſo, when diſengaged, can communicate © 

* at leaſt in part, to the other ſubſtances, * 
have them not, by combining with theſe latter; , 
which when afterwards ſeparated, they reſume 15 
former ſtate, and peculiar ſaline characters. The 1187 
eſt view even of thoſe ſubſtances that are efſentiali) 


line is ſufficient to ſhew, that they poſſeſs the ay” 
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chemiſts, an particularly Stahl, have been led to con- 


ſude, that the number of ſubſtances truly and efſentially | . 
C , 


ws ſmall; and even that only one faline prin- 
Cn de, which, by the intimate union it js capable 
| wy p cting with ſeveral other ſubſtances, conſtitutes 


contra 
; ee number of matters which poſſeſs the ſaline 


roperties in a degree ſufficiently ſtrong to preſerve theſe 


5 ore or leſs, in their ſeveral combinations with 

cher 2 that are not ſaline, and to recover them 
238 not themſelves undergo any decompoſition, 

| = as they always appear again with the ſame proper- 
ties after having been combined and ſeparated, ny ſeem 
to be ſimple matters, eſſentially ſaline, althoug they 
really are com ounds of ſeveral bodies, not ſaline, united 
intimately with only one ſaline principle, which is uni- 
verſal and always the ſame. In order to diſcoyer which 
is the moſt ſimple of all ſaline ſubſtances, and, con- 
ſequently, the principle of all others, the moſt certain 
is 
dee and to conſider that as the moſt ſimple of all, 
which poſſeſſes the ſaline properties in the moſt eminent 
degree, and which alſo appears, upon all occahons, to 


cording to this method of inveſtigation, all neutral ſalts 
many of them appear to be compounded of two {imple 
are not in general ſo eaſily altered as neutral ſalts.— 


paring together the ſaline properties of the pureſt and 


re, than alkalis, becauſe the former are more active, more 
difſolving, more adhering to the bodies diſſolved, more 


ny deliqueſcent, &c. and allo, that alkalis, fixed and volatile, | 


appear to be more ſuſceptible of alteration and decom- 


matter mult, therefore, be ſought for among acids. In 

a fimilar examination of acids, we ſhall perceive, that 
thoſe which are truly vegetable and animal, that 1s, in 

the combination of whi | 

weak and ſuſceptible of alteration than acids deprived of 


ſenſibly and effentially a /t. „ 
From this reaſoning the moſt celebrated chemiſts have 
agreed in conſidering this acid as the pureſt and ſimpleſt 


the vitriolic acid as the only ſubſtance eſſentially ſaline; 
as the only ſaline principle, which, by uniting more or 
leſs intimatel 

is capable of f 


hid in 


. 


tances quire from the various facts alledged in ſupport of them, 
nation a great degree of probability, though not amounting to 
1d that a complete demonſtration. For a ſummary of theſe we 
Neſs al mult refer to the Chemical Dictionary, abi ſupra. —_ 
an in- Subſtances eſſentially ſaline may be diſtributed into three 
f pure claſſes, viz. I. Acibs, II. ALK ALIS, III. NeuTRAL 
5 thele ſalts with baſis of alkali. _ | We ES 
ee, that To the firſt claſs belong, 1. the ſimpleſt and ſtrongeſt 
ſtances acids, called mineral acids, which are vitriolic acid, called | 
or | alſo univerſal acid, or ſaline principle; nitrous acid, com- 
o ſaline monly called ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis z and marine 
ater acid, called alſo ſpirit of ali; and acid of common alt. 


ee the ſeveral articles. 
acids, 
to a certain 


als of 


75 fon mented acids of ſharp fruits and plants, as of gooſe- 
ne the ind cs Citrons,. ſorrel, &e, the acids and acid ſpirit ob- 
ie ſigh 2 in the diſtillation of vegetables, of their extracts, 

ential ſalts, oils, balſams, and reſins, called &Mp x- 


ies in very different degrees : and hence the greateſt | 


when ſeparated from theſe combinations: ſo that | 


to compare together the ſeveral ſaline ſub- 


be leaſt ſuſceptible of decompoſition or alteration. Ac- | 
muſt be excluded; for theſe may be decompoſed, and | 
ſaline ſubſtances, viz. the acid and the alkali ; which 
Purſuing the enquiry upon the ſame principles, and com- 


ſtrongeſt acids and alkalis, it will be found, that the ſa- | 
line properties are ſtronger and more diſtinct in acids | 


poſition than acids. The ſtrongeſt and ſimpleſt ſaline 


ich oil enters, are infinitely more | 


all oil, which are called mineral acids; of which the vi- | 
triolic will be eaſily diſcovered to be the ſtrongeſt and | 
moſt unalterable, and, conſequently, of all bodies, which. 
have ſaline properties, the pureſt, ſimpleſt, and the molt | 


of all ſaline matters; and the illuſtrious Stahl carries 
this notion farther. From his writings, and the whole 
of his doctrine, we may infer, firſt, that he conſiders 


with other ſubſtances that are not ſaline, 
orming an innumerable multitude of the 
other ſaline matters, which nature and art furniſh : and, 
ſecondly, that this ſaline principle is a ſecondary prin- 
riple, compoſed only of the intimate union of two pri- 
mary principles, water and earth. In examining the 
proofs upon which this admirable theory is founded, 
although it has a great appearance of truth by its con- 
ſiſtency with the principles of chemiſtry, aud with many 
phenomena; yet, ſays the ingenious author of the Dic- 
tionary of Chemiſtry, art. SALT, it is not ſupported by a | 
ſufficient number of facts and experiments to aſcertain 
its truth, However both the preeeding principles ac- 


2. The acids leſs ſimple and leſs ſtrong than the mineral 
Which are thoſe that have entered into the com- | 
nations of vegetables and animals, and that are united | 
3 quantity of oil more or leſs attenuated: 
te th cle are cryſtallized eſſential acid /a/ts, ſuch as cry- 
| TARTAR; the acid of VINEGAR.; the unfer- 
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REUMATIC acids; the acids obtained from animal ſub- 
ſtances, ſuch as the acid obtained in the diftillation of 
ants, ſſies and other inſects, and that obtained in the 


diſtillation of buti or of fat; and the vRHOSBHORH0„ acid. 


The ſecond claſs comprehends alkalis, or ſaline alkaline 
ſubſtances, which are the fixed alkali or common alt, 
called alſo mineral or foſſile alkali, marine alkali, cryſtals 
and. /alt of ſoda, vegetable or common fixed alkalis; 
called alſo: ſalt of TARTaR, and volatile alkali; See 
ALKALTI. {ot ee | 
To the third claſs belong the neu TRAL /alts; includ- 
ing, 1. the vitriolic ſalis, formed by a combination of the 
vitriolic acid with different ſubſtances. See 84 L mirabile, 
ARCANUM duplicatum, Sal AMMONIAc, SELENITES, 
ALvUngand VrPuoyy 0th i Be bi, 5 
2. The nitrous /alts, reſulting from combining the ni- 
trous acid with various ſubſtances. See NiTRE, _ 

3- Marine ſalts, formed by the marine acid. See Com- 
mon SALT, Sal AMMONIac, PLUMBUM corneum; 


* 


Mncunr, Butter of ANTIMONY. 

4. Tartareous ſalts, formed by the combination of the 
acid of tartar, or of other concrete vegetable acids ana- 
logous to-it, with the ſeveral ſubſtances capable of unit- 
ing with theſe acids. See Soluble TARTAR, and RUPEL- 
LENSIS ſal. | 145 r 
5. Acetous ſalts, including all ſalis formed by the acid of 
vinegar. See Regenerated Tar TAR, Spiritus MiNDE=- 
1 CRYSTALS of VENUS or VERDEGRISE, and Salt 
of Lead. | 
6. Vegetable /alts, compoſed of the acid juices, concrete 
ſalts, and natural or unfermented acids of vegetables, 
with the ſeveral ſubſtances capable of uniting with 
them; none of which /alts are yet known. 
7. Empyreumatic ſalts, which are vegetable, formed 
with the acids obtained by the diſtillation of vegetable 
matters, furniſhing acid ſpirits, or concrete acids; or 
animal, compoſed with acids obtained from the diſtil- 
lation of animal matters, as acids of inſects, butter, and 
fat, OO Ee, Wes 1 | 

8. Phoſphoric /a/ts, produced by combining the acid 
of phoſphorus of urine with alkaline, earthy, and metal- 
lic ſubſtances. See Fu/ible SALT and PhospHoRUs. 
9. Salts of borax, formed by combining the ſedative alt 
with ſeveral ſubſtances. See Borax. | 
And, 10. arſenical /alis, produced by combining arſenic 
with various ſubſtances. See ARSE NI and Neutral 

n „ | 8 
We ſhall now recite the principal /alts in alphabetical 
order. | | | 3 | 


SALTS, acid. See Acrp and SALT ſupra: 
SALT, Atna, See ETNA ſalt. OR 
SALT alembroth, a ſaline matter compoſed of corroſive ſub- 


limate and of ſal ammoniac, mixed in equal parts or dif- 
ferent proportions, and formerly uſed as a powerful 
ſolvent of metals, and even of gold. See ALEMBROTH. 
SALT, alimentary. See Common SALT. | 
SALTS, alkaline. See ALKALI and SAL'T ſupra” - 
SALT of amber. See AMBER. | Ik 12 
SALTS, ammoniacal. See Sal AMMONIAC and SAL Am- 
= OY 
SAL TS, arſenical. See 
ſupra. | : | N FE 
SALT, bay. See Common SALT. 
SALT, brine. See Common SALT. 
SALT, cathartic. See SAL catharticus. 5 
SALT, common, is a perfectly neutral /alt, compoſed of a 
peculiar acid, denominated from it the marine aciD, and 
the marine, or mineral, or foſlile fixed alkali. This kind 
of /alt, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a ſort of ſaline cry- 
ſtallization, or a ſharp, pungent, detergent, and aſtrin- 
gent ſubſtance, uſed to ſeaſon fleſh, fiſh, butter, hides, 
and other things that are to be kept; as alſo to give a 
reliſh to meats, &c. It is uſually called common, or cu- 
linary, or alimentary ſalt, in contradiſtinQion to the che- 
mical ſalt. In order to arrange the matter that has oc- 
curred to us on this ſubject in ſome order, we ſhall 
recite the different kinds of /a/t, the method of prepar- 
ing it, its principal properties and uſes, and the laws 
relating to it. | 3 
SALT, common, different kinds of. Mineralogical writers 
have diſtinguiſhed common ſalt, with reference to the 
eneral ſources from which it is moſt copiouſly derived; 
into three different ſorts, viz. fofſile or rock ſalt, ſea or 
marine ſalt, and ſpring ſalt, or that drawn from briny 
ſprings and wells. VV ͤ 
Mines of foſſil or rock /a/t are found in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Germany, Italy, Spain, England, and other coun- 
tries in Europe. | | | 
The greateſt and beſt part of ſea-/alt is made in France, 
though not a little in England. As for /a/t-ſprings, 
there are conſiderable ones in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, 


eutral arſenical SAL T, and SALT 


| Staffordſhire, Hampſhire, Northumberland, Franche 
| | | | Comte, 
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SAL 


. miſts can alſo extract common ſalt from every vegetable 
or animal. | n 


Faſſile or rock ſalt is called alſo /al gemmæ, from its 


tranſparence and reſemblance of gems. * rock ſalt, or 


ſal rupium, the ancient chemiſts meant ſalt adhering to 
the rocks above high-water mark, being there lodged by 
the ſpray, of the ſea, evaporated by the heat of the fun; 
* which is the pureſt /alt of all for chemical uſes, and is 


to be had. off the rocks of Sicily, and ſeveral iſlands | 


in the Weſt Indies. But by rock ſalt, in this place, we 


mean that which is found in large beds within the bow- | 


els of the earth, ſometimes cryſtallized, but more fre- 
. quently in irregular. maſſes of à red, yellow, or blue co- 
Jour, and which hath undergone. no artificial preparation. 
This 12 was entirely unknown to the ancients: Pliny, 
- however, gives ſome curious things about /a/ts in Nat. 
Hiſt. Hb. Xxx. cap. 7, which we ſhould have tranſcribed, 
could we perſuade, ourſelves of their truth, We ſhall 
here content ourſelves with what well-warranted rela- 
tions we could get of the ſalt mines of Wilizka in Po- 
land, thoſe in Upper Hungary and thoſe in the moun- 
tains of Catalonia, which make a very conf derable ar- 
ticle of commerce in thoſe three ſtates; /alt being 
_ tranſported thence to the ſeveral neighbouring nations, 
5 which cannot be conveniently ſupplied with ſea /al. 
The Poliſh mines, in the village of Wilizka, five leagues 
from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered in. 1251. Their 


depth and capacity are ſurpriſing. Within them is found 


a kind of ſubterrancous republic, which has its polity, 
laws, families, &c. and even public roads, and car- 
riages, horſes, &c. being kept here to draw the ſalt to the 


mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by engines. | 


Theſe horſes; when they are once down, never fee the 


light againz but the men take frequent occaſions of | 


breathing the village air. When a traveller is arrived at 
the bottom of this {trange abyſs, where fo many people 
are interred alive, and where ſo many are even born, 
and have never ſtirred out, he is ſurpriſed with a long 
ſeries of lofty vaults, ſuſtained by huge pilaſters cut with 
the chiſlel, and which, being themſelves all of rock /al:, 
appear, by the light of flambeaux, which are inceſſantly 
burning, as ſo many cryſtals, or precious ſtones of va- 
rious colours, caſting a luſtre which the eye can ſcarce 
bear. by | 


The rocks of /al! are hewn in form of huge cylinders ; | 


the workmen uſing hammers, pick-axes, and chiſſels, 
much as in our ſtone quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral 


banks. At ſoon as the maſſive pieces are got out of 


the quarry, they break them into fragments fit to be 


thrown into the mill, where they are ground, and re- 


duced into a coarſe farina, 

the uſes of fea ſalt. e 8 
In the ſalt mines of Wilizka, there are two kinds of / 

gemmæ; the one harder and more tranſparent, and the 

cryſtallization whereof appears more perfect than that 

of the other: this is the real /a gemmæ of the druggiſts 
and dyers. It cuts like cryſtal, and is frequently uſed 
for toys, chaplets, little vaſes, &c. the other is leſs com- 
pact, and fit only for kitchen uſes. 


or flour, which ſerves all 


One of the chief wonders of the place is, that e 
. 


theſe mountains of /alt, and along the middle of 
mine, there runs a rivulet of freſh water, ſufficient to 
ſupply the inhabitants. Ee Ex 


The /alt mines in the Upper Hungary | Te in every re- 


ſpect as extraordinary. They are found on the moun- 
tains, two miles from Eperies, a city in the county of 
SGiarax, on the river Tarhz. The depth is a hundred 

and eighty fathoms. * | | 
The mineral runs in huge veins, ſo that pieces are ſome- 
times dug not leſs than a hundred thouſand weight; 
which, however, are afterwards reduced into ſquare 


pieces, two feet long and a foot thick, for the conveni- | 


. ency of drawing them out of the mine. When out, 


. they are broken farther, and put to the mill to be 
ur of the /a!t, while in the maſs, is 
2 little browniſh ; and yet when ground, it becomes as | 


ground. The c 


white as if it had been refined. Some of the maſſes are 
found as hard and tranſparent as cryſtal; ſome white, 
yellow, blue, &c. fit for various works, whereon they 
engrave as on precious ſtones. The mine is cold and 
moiſt ; whence there ariſes ſome difficulty in reducing 
the /alt into powder. Of the water drawn out of it, 
and boiled, is made a blackiſh alt, which fattens cattle. 
The ſalt mines of Catalonia are found in the mountains 
of the duchy of Cardona, and belong to the grandees of 
Ban TI EC I ao 

They form, a ſolid mountain of rock ſalt, between 
four and five hundred feet in height, and a league in cir- 
cuit; and - deſcending to a depth below the ſurface not 
known. This prodigious mountain of alt, which has 
no mixture of other matter with it, is eſteemed ſo ſin- 


gular an appearance, that it is thought to militate very 


_ Comte, Lorrain, Tyrol, 4 deer other places. che- 


ſult is never uſed at our tables. in its cru 


1 


much ht the opinion of thoſe who would deriye 
origin o 

der the ſurface of the earth, from the evaporation f 
alt water, left in ſubterraneons caverns, either at i 


all the beds of rock /a/t, which are found jy, 


deluge, or upon ſome local commotions of the ęl 
It is the opinion of the country people there, that the 
_ again, and is re-produced, after feveral years, in 
the fame places whence it had been dug. But the ha. 
turaliſts wilt ſcarce allow of ſuch a re- production. Mi, 


think, however, that it vegetates, or grows, ſometimeg. 


M. Tournefort, by the ſpecimens he had of it in his 


cabinet, thought this plain. 


The /all is of four kinds, white, bay, red, and brilltme 


The firſt is almoſt like. common ſalt, only that it js not 


granulated, The ſecond, of an iron and late colour 
has moſt of the qualities of the firſt. The third, of , 
conſerve roſe colour, only differing from the reſt by the 
mixture of ſome bole, or earth, which gives it this co. 
lour. The fourth is a brilliant /t, tranſparent as cry. 
ital, which is the proper al gemmæ of the druggif, 
Of this kind there is ſome blue, and ſome green, oran e 
red, &c. but they all become white by grinding. 
Theſe four kinds of alis are found over each other in 
diſtinct ſtrata or beds. The commerce hereof i; very 
conſiderable. 'The * & c. when trade is prohibited 


with France, furniſh themſelves hence. 


Sal gemmæ is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparent 
pieces, eaſy to break, and dividing into little {quare 
grains. It grows red hot in the fire, like iron; but dil. 
ſolves eaſily in air: the druggifts waſh it, to give it the 
greater luſtre; but they take care to wipe it dry again 
ſpeedily. _ „ 

The mines of rock ſalt, near Northwich, in Cheſhire, 
were firſt diſcovered in the year 1670, as they were 
boring for coal. It lay there thirty-three or thirty-four 
yards from the ſurface, and there iſſued from it a vigorous 
ſharp brine, ſtronger than any of the Cheſhire t {prings 
before known afforded. The Northwich rock-/alt mines 
are ſaid to be ſuperior to thoſe near Cracow, with reſpect 
to the quantity of alt which is annually raiſed. One 
Pit has yielded at a medium four thouſand tons of ſaltin 


a year, which is about two-thirds of the quantity raifed 


every year in the Poliſh mines. Since the time of the fir 
diſcovery, many other mines of it have been found in the 
ſame county, and a great many are now worked by a com- 
pany of proprietors, and yield vaſt quantities of /a/t ; but 
this is eſteemed unfit for domeſttc uſes in its natural ſtate, 
and for that reaſon the proprietors uſe the method prattiſed 
in Poland, Hungary, and many other places on the coarſer 
rock /alt, that is, the refining it, by diffolving it in weak 
brine, and then boiling it into /alt again; this is done 


with great quantities on the ſpot ; and beſides this, great 


quantities are carried in the rough ſtate to Liverpool, 


and there refined with the water of the river Merſey at 
full ſea, or elſe ſhipped at Liverpool, and thence tran{- 


ported to other parts of England, and Ireland, where it 
is wrought into /a/t with ſea water. | 


The rock ſalt refined upon the ſpot is alſo exported to 


Ireland; and, in times of war, to our American colonies, 
when they cannot have bay /t. | 

The works where they refine the rock alt are called 
refineries, and the rock /alt is broken ſmall and put into 


leaden ciſterns, where it is diſſolved cold in fea water. 
When the ſolution has ſtood a day and night to ſettle 
it is drawn off from the ſediment into the Tal pan, and 


refined into ſalt in the ſame manner that common brine 
is boiled up. The ſame additions are uſed in clarifying 
it, and the fcratch or calcarious matter falling from i, 
forms a cruſt as in the other works. The brine left in 


the pans after the /alt is taken out is not thrown av) 


but is added to the next quantity put into the pan, a 


ſo on to the end of the works. 


We may here obſerve, that though the Northwich rock 
ſtate, and 1b 
application to the pickling or curing of fleſh, or fill, 
preſerving any proviſtons, without being previoully E. 
fined into white /a/t, is prohibited under a penalt) e 
40s. for every pound of rock /alt ſo applied; yet the 
pure tranſparent maſſes of it might, probably, be uſed bj 
us with our food, without any ſort of danger or incl, 
venience ; for we know, that rock /alt is ſo uſed, without 
being refined, both in Poland and in Spain. 

The iſland of Tſongming, in the Eaſt Indies, affords the 
moſt remarkable kind of foſſile or native dry /a/t i f 
world. The country is there, in general, very fruit 
but in certain parts of the iſland there are ſpots © 


ground, of ſeveral acres, which appear wholly arrelh 


yielding not the leaſt appearance of any thing veg 


| 2 them. 


heſe ſpots of ground taſte very /a/t, and abound 1 00 
in ſuch a manner, that they ſupply not only then 


illand, but a great part of the neighbouring contiuen 


When the people ſee the earth become dry, and * 
| 4 


8 AL 


ſpangles, | 


Lich white 
vich foot deep, 


N they put it into large wooden veſſels of 


and carry it away to the wor 
ne. They pour water upon it in theſe. When 
nary a * cv they Jet it out, and add more, 
35 ory the ſalt is diſſolved; then they boil this water 
5 the common way, and extract the /alt from it. It is 
* remarkable, Nat the ſame pieces of land, which 
duce vegetables one year, will produce this /alt an- 
ther; and, on the contrary, ＋ eA parts will ſome ſea- 
ens produce vegetables. 'he alt work there is a thing 
of great advantage to the inhabitants, and all the poor 
are, in the ſeaſon, employed in it; the men in col- 
lecting and wetting the earth, and the women in boil- 
ing up the water, which they attend as carefully as the 
Marine or fee ſalt is that /alt which is made from ſea 
water, thickened by repeated evaporation, and at length 
cryſtallized. Of ſea ſalt there are two kinds, viz. bay 
ſalt and white ſalt. See infra. 5 | 
Brine or ſpring 2 is a name given to that ſort of com- 
mon ſalt which is not made from ſea water, but from 
the water of ſale wells and ſprings. Great quantities of 
this /alt are made in moſt of the inland countries, as in 
Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, and in ſome parts of 
France and England. | Mn 
In Somerſetſhire, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Durham, 
and Yorkſhire, there are many /a/t ſprings, but they are 
either too weakly impregnated, or fituated where fuel 1s 
ſcarce, and for theſe and other reafons are not worked; 
but in other parts of England there are many rich and 
valuable /alt ſprings, which are worked to a great ad- 
vantage : of theſe ſome are ſituated in Staffordſhire, a 
por many in Lancaſhire, but the chief are thoſe at 


about which laſt place there are many rich mines of foſ- 
file ſalt, above and beneath the beds of which the /al. 
ſprings are uſually found. —_ 7 | 

At Nantwich, in the laſt county, there are alſo ſome ſalt 
wells, which have been of very long ſtanding, being 
ſuppoſed by many to have been worked in the time of 


te Romans. The brine of theſe ſprings is found to 
_ differ very greatly in its ſtrength and qualities; ſome | 
yielding much more ſalt than others, and the ſalt ex- 


tracted from ſome of them being found improper for 
many uſes, for which that of others ſerves very well. 


rated with ſalt, a pound of it yielding, as ſome have 
faid, 6 ounces of ſalt; but this cannot be ſtrictly true; 
for, allowing that 16 ounces of water can diſſolve 6 


| brine ſpring can yield 6 ounces of ſal: from a pint of 
the brine; becauſe 16 ounces of water, impregnated 
with 6 ounces of ſalt, conſtitute a ſaturated brine, weigh- 
ing 22 ounces: and, therefore, by the rule of proportion, 
If 22 ounces of brine contain 6 ounces of /alt, 16 ounces 
of brine will contain 4£ ounces of falt. Hence we may 


| infer, that the ſtrongeſt brine ſprings will not yield much 


above one quarter of their weight of ſalt. Accordingly, 
Dr. Leigh (Hiſt. of Lancaſhire, p. 43.) informs us, that 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſprings at Northwich yielded 7 or 
8 ounces of /alt from a quart of brine ; but a quart of 
brine weighs conſiderably more than 32 ounces, the 
weight of a quart of water: ſo that the Northwich 


- 


{prings, from this account, do not yield a quarter of 
their weight. | p « 


Nantwich yield a ſixth part ſalt; and thoſe of Weſton, 
in Staffordſhire, afford only one ninth part. In Eng- 
land, we ſeldom boil weaker brine than the laſt; but 
in Germany, and ſome other places, where ſalt is ſcarce, 
they work ſprings, whoſe water is not higher impreg- 


_ than. the common ſea water, containing about 28 
_ ſalt, ge | 


other earthy and ſaline ingredients, ſuch as calcarious 
W. magneſia, Epſom ſalts, ſelenites, Glauber's ſalt, 


ances are foreign to the nature of the ſalt, and injure 
ars quality; and hence it muſt appear, that common ſalt 
may have y 

lity of the water from which it is made, or the ſkill of 


the ſalt-maker . tr . 
ſtances from i 8 eparating theſe heterogeneous ſub- 


2 us 
Ing it. 
ence we have, 1. Bay 


heat of the ſun, 


ds, according to 


4 Tay by evaporation, by 
a 


which are pieces of ſalt, they dig 


The brine of Barton and Northwich is almoſt fully fatu- | 


ounces of ſalt, and no more, it muſt follow, that no 


Foc or five inches deep, and many feet broad, ſet a lit- 


roitwich in Worceſterſhire, and Northwich in Cheſhire; | 


The brine of Droitwich, Upwich, and Middlewich, con- 
tains about one fourth ſalt; ſome of the ſprings at | 


Alimentary or common 2 may alſo be diſtinguiſhed into 
e various ways of prepar-| 


it is of two kinds: the | 


b 


Here we may obſerve, that ſea water, brine ſprings, and | 
Tock ſalt, generally contain, beſides common 2 various 


Hxed alkali uncombined with any acid, &c. Theſe ſub- 


ery different properties, according to the qua- 


1 


firſt drawn from ſea water, as is practiſed in France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and many other hot countries ; 
the other from the water of /alt ſprings, or lakes, 
as in the Cape Verd iflands, in the iſland of Tortuga, 
Turks iſland, and many parts of America. The firſt 
kind, in time of peace, is imported into Great Britain 
in large quantities. America, and its fiſheries, are com- 
monly ſupplied with the latter. | | 
The ſeveral kinds of bay /a/t made in the different parts 
of the world are found to differ greatly from one an- 
other in ſeveral particulars ; as, 1. in the ſize of the cry- 
ſtals, which is owing to the heat of the ſun, and the 
time it lies in the pits. The French cream of /alt, and 
the blown /alt of the iſle of May, are fine and ſmall 
grained. The Portugal /alt is larger grained than that 
of France; and that of Tortuga is larger than either. 
2. In purity: as all bay /t has ſome mud, flime, or 
the like, in the making, and ſome kinds are mixed with 
the bittern alt, or what is called Epſom ſalt. 3. They 
are all more white while dry, and more pellucid when 
moiſt ; and they differ in colour, according to the earth 
which makes the bottoms of the pits. 'Thus ſome of 
the French bay /alt is grey, ſome reddiſh, and ſome 
white, according as a blue clay has lined the pits, or a 
red, or white one. 4. Some kinds of bay /alt are more 
apt to contract a moiſture from the air than others; an 


imperfection to whichthe common ſorts of marine ſalt are 


much more ſubject: this is ſometimes owing to the ſmall- 
neſs of the grain, and ſometimes to a mixture of a cal- 
carious or alkaline /alt with it, or to a combination of 
earth with marine acid. And, 5. ſome kinds have an 
agreeable ſmell in large heaps; ſuch are the Portugal, 
and the Hampſhire bay /a/ts; and this ſeems owing to 
the ſea water they were made from, having a bituminous 
matter in it. 6. It differs greatly in taſte, according to 
the various foreign mixtures it contains; and it will 
often alter in taſte, and other qualities, by long keeping. 
Thus the alt of Peccais is ſo bitter, when new made, 
as not to be eatable, but after keeping awhile it becomes 
very pleaſant. This is owing to its containing at firſt a 
large portion of the bittern ſalt, or Epſom ſalt, which 
liquifies in keeping, and, running off in form of a fluid, 
leaves the reſt of a good taſte, In general bay /alt is 
much fitter for uſe, after it has been kept ſome time in a 
dry place, than when it is firſt made. 

2. Marine ſalt boiled, which is extracted from ſea water 
by coction. VV N ; 
3. Brine ſalt, or fountain alt prepared by boiling from 
natural brine, whether of ponds and fountains, or of 
lakes and rivers. „ | | | 
4 White ſalt, prepared from ſea water, or any other kind 

of ſalt water, firſt heightened into a ſtrong brine by the 
heat of the ſun, and operation of the air. 

5. White ſalt, prepared from a ſtrong brine, or lixivium, 

drawn from earth, ſtones, or ſands, ſtrongly impregnated 
with common ſalt. | | | _ 

6. Refined rock ſalt, which is boiled from a ſolution of 
foſſile /alt in ſalt water, or in freſh, „„ 
And, 7, Salt upon ſalt, which is made from bay ſalt diſ- 
ſolved in ſea water, or other water, and boiled to a white 
alt. | e „ | 

4 theſe kinds, except the firſt, are comprehended by 

50 Brownrigg under the general denomination of white 
7 | 55 ES 

SALT, common, method of preparing. The art of refining 

rock fait was firſt communicated to the Cheſhire /al:- 


boilers by Dr. Leigh. See Rock ſalt ſupra. _ 
Bay /alt is prepared in the moſt {imple and eaſy manner, 
when the water of the ponds and ladies impregnated with 
ſalt is totally exhaled by the force of the ſun and air, and 
the /alt is left concreted into a hard cruſt at the bot- 
tom. | | 
We have many natural /a/t mar/hes, or ſaline, as they 
are called, of this kind, in ſeveral parts of the world, 
where /alt is produced without any art or labour of man. 
Pliny, Alonſo Barba, Shaw, and other writers, give ac- 
counts of large briny lakes, which are evaporated to a 
perfect dryneſs in ſummer time; when the inhabitants 
cut and carry away as much ſalt as they have occaſion 
for. Lakes of this kind are found in the Podolian de- 
ſert, near the river Boryſthenes, on the Ruſſian frontiers 
towards Crim Tartary, in the kingdom of Algiers, and in 
other countries. | | 
Mr. Maſſon, in his botanical travels from the Cape of 
Good Hope (Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part 1. p. 297.) met 
with ſuch a lake, called Zwart Kop's Salt-pan, ſeveral 
miles diſtant from the ſea, and ſituated upon an emi- 
nence. In the rainy ſeaſon it is filled with freſh water, 
which, by the ſaltneſs of the ground, ſoon. becomes 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſaline particles; and when 
the ſummer's heat exhales the freſh water, the bottom of 
the lake is covered with a cruſt of pure /a/t, two or three 


31 feet 
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feet thick. The lake is about three miles round, and 


ſurrounded by a riſing ground. | 
In thoſe countries, however, where this manufaCture of 
ſalt is not naturally performed, it may be effected by 


art; and /aline or ſalt mar/hes may be conſtructed for 
this purpoſe. This is annually done to great advantage 
in France, where the chief coaſts for bay /alt are thoſe 


of Bretagne, Saintonge, and the Pays d'Aunis. 

In order to make a faline or ſalt marſh, a low plat of 
ground muſt be choſen adjoining to the ſea, and diſtant 
| ow the mouths of large rivers, and this muſt be near 
ſome convenient harbour for veſſels. The ground muſt 
be free from freſh water ſprings, and out of the reach 


of land floods, and, if poſſible, ſhould have a clayey bot- 


tom ; and, finally, it muſt be well defended from the ſea, 
either by natural or artificial banks of earth of a proper 


| ſtrength and thickneſs. 


The ground thus choſen muſt be hollowed out to three 
ponds or receptacles. The firſt, into which the ſea Wa- 
ter is uſually admitted, may be called the reſervoir ; the 
ſecond receptacle, which is to be divided into three di- 
ſtinct ponds, communicating with each other by narrow 


paſſages, and containing brine of different degrees of 


ſtrength, may be called the brine-ponds; and the third re- 
ceptacle is to be furniſhed with an entrance, between 
which and the brine-ponds there is to run a long narrow 
and winding channel; the reſt of it is to be divided into 
ſmall and ſhallow pits, containing a very ſtrongly ſatu- 


rated brine, which in them is to be converted into /alt, 


and they may, therefore, very properly be called the /alt 
its. | 


The firſt receptacle or reſervoir mnſt have a communi- 


cation with the ſea by a ditch, defended on each fide by 
-walls of brick or ſtone, and made of ſuch a depth, that 
by it all the water of the reſervoir and other parts of 
the halt marſhes may be able to run out at low water, 
and by it alſo the ſea may be admitted into it at high 


tide. So that at neap tides the marſh may be filled with | 


ſea water to the depth of ten inches in the reſervoir ; 
and, conſequently, at higher tides, to the depth of two 
feet, when there is occaſion to overflow the marſh, as is 
nad to be done in- the winter ſeaſon, when there is 


no /alt to be made; for by this means, the wood work 
is kept from decay, and the clay bottom from injuries | 
by froſt. 'The ditch between the reſervoir and ſea mult | 
have a flood gate, by which the ſea water may be ad- 


mitted, retained, or let out, as occaſion may require. 


The ſeveral ponds or receptacles muſt not have all their | 


bottoms upon the ſame level, but muſt be made of un- 
equal depths, fo that the firſt receptacle or reſervoir may. 
be eight inches and a half deeper than the lt pits in 


the third receptacle. The three brine ponds alſo ſituated 
between the reſervoir and the /alt pits muſt be of un- 


equal depths. The next adjoining to the reſervoir mult | 
be the deepeſt, and that which is nigheſt the /al! pits 
the ſhalloweſt, but all of them muſt be ſhallower than 
the reſervoir ; and the three receptacles being thus con- 
ſtructed, the water ſtanding at the ſame height in them 


all, and forming with its ſurface one continued plain, 


will be ten inches deep in the reſervoir, when only an 


inch and half in the ſal! pits. 


The length and breadth of the brine ponds and reſer- 
voirs are to be at diſcretion ; but it is beſt to err in mak- 
ing them too large, and in general they ought to be ſo 
large as to furniſh the /alt pits with a conſtant ſupply of 
brine, fully ſaturated with /a/t; and for this purpoſe, it 


is neceſſary to have them of different dimenſions, in dif- 


ferent countries, according to the degree of heat. 


The bottoms of the reſervoir or brine ponds are to be 
lined with any kind ef lean and tough clay, or earth, | 
that will hold water; and the French uſe a red, or blue | 
clay, to be had in the neighbouring grounds. With them | 
the blue always ſucceeds better than the red, which co- | 
lours the alt much more; but in order to have a per- 
fectly pure ſalt from this kind of manufacture, the bot- | 


tom ſhould be lined with ſome clean cement, which 


will hold water perfectly, and will not be cafily broken 


The ſaline or marſh being thus conſtructed, the ſaltmen, 
at the proper ſeaſon of the year, which is from the mid- 


dle of May to the end of Auguſt, open the flood gate 
when the tide is out, and drain off all the ſtagnating 


water: when this is done, they repair the bottom of the 
marfhi in ſeveral places, where it is found neceſſary, and 
cleanſe the ſeveral receptacles from mud and dirt: after 
this they admit the ſea water at the next high tide, till it 


floats the whole marſh, and ſtands at about ten inches | 
high in the reſervoir. In a day or two moſt of the 
water in the /a/t pits is exhaled, and what remains is a | 


very ſtrong brine, they then let in more ſea water at the 


two or three following tides ;z and ſo take care to admit | 
as much freſh water into the marſh, as has been waſted in | 


them ſomething-higher than this. 


the reſervoir, is not confuſedly let into the other wa 


care is taken to guard the entrance of the alt pits by a 


| brine contained in theſe pits is prevented from return- 


and air with a large ſurface, - by which means the water 


ſalt in Great Britain ariſes from the heat of our ſummer 


alt. It is well known, that in Hampſhire, and ſome 
other counties, they have a method of heightening the 


is made; and ſo much of the ſea water is, by this means, 


with Newcaſtle coal, yet they can afford their /alt at a 


which is raiſed, if neceſſary, to keep out the fea, there 


with the ſea by a {luice, and adjoining to this reſervoir 


kind; beyond the third row, there is a row of large 


when they are duly — openings between * 
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vapour by the heat, conſtantly raiſing it to the height of 


ten inches in the reſervoir, and. conſtantly. to an inch 
and half in the /t pits; and when the weather i ex 
tremely | hot, or there are ſharp drying winds, they fl 


All the parts. of- the marſh are thus ſupplied with 
out of the reſervoir, but the ſea water, which is let in 


or brine of the ponds. and /a/t pits; for, as the ſeveral 
parts of the work communicate. only by narrow chan 
nels, it is provided, that the /alt water flowing Out of 
the reſervoir never returns to it again, but gently floyy 
along till it arrives at the ſecond brine. pond, and from 
that to the third, being forced forward by the ſea water 
received from time to time in the reſervoir. - Purin 
this ſlow courſe, the watery fluid alway flies off in . 
quantity by exhalation, and the brine is continua 
preparing for cryſtallization as it flows along gently 
growing all the way ſtronger and ſtronger, as it ap. 
proaches the ſalt pits 3, ſo that when it at length enter; 
theſe pits, it is fully ſaturated with halt; andiparticuly, 


long and narrow channel, by which means the ftron 


ing back, and mixing with the weaker brine in the brine 
ponds z , care is alſo taken, that the ſtrong brine in the 
ſalt pits is ſpread out very thin, and expoſed to the fun 


more quickly exhales from it, and the ſalt is left con- 
creted in the cryſtals. Theſe cryſtals, or /a!!, the work. 
men in France draw out every day, and diſpoſe them at 
length together in a pyramidal heap, which they cover 
over at the top with thateh or ſtraw, and ſo preſerve 
them from the injuries of weather. Thus at a ſtaall 
expence and trouble a /a!t is prepared, which is found 
very fit for all domeſtic uſes; and France is futniſhed 
with a very proſitable artiele ſor exportation into other 
—— ooo | 

The /alt thus made is of different colours, according to 
the colour of the clay employed in making the pits.— 
That of the French is brown, whence the denomination 
of bay ſalt, and it is uſually ſold without farther pre- 
paration; though in ſome places they make it into white 
ſalt by refining it in large flat eauldrons. In a favour- 
able ſeaſon, the French are ſaid to be able to make enough 
of bay /a/t in a fortnight, to ſupply their home conſump- 
tion for a year, and the wants of other nations, who pur- 
chaſe from them much more than is conſumed in France. 
The greateſt difficulty which attends the making of bay 


not being ſuſſiciently ſtrong to evaporate a great quantity 
of ſea water in a ſmall portion of time. But Dr. Brown- 
rigg has ſufficiently evinced the practicability of our 
imitating the French in their manner of procuring bay 


ſea water into a ſtrong brine, by expoſing it to the fun 
in large pits, much after the manner in which bay al 


naturally evaporated, that though they boil the remainder 


leſs price than the Newcaſtle /a/t-boilers can aford 
theirs ; though the ſea water is, probably, equally im- 
pregnated with /a/t at both places. | "2 
The works in which the ſea water is heightened into 
brine are called ſunworks or outworks. Theſe are con- 
ſtructed on a flat down or ouzy beach: within a mole, 


is a large reſervoir, or feeding pond, communicating 


a long trench, parallel to which there are ſeveral ſquare 
ponds, called brine pots, nine or ſometimes twelve placed 
in a row; and parallel to this, two other rows of the ſame 


ponds, three in number, called ſun pans, with each 0 
which three or four of the brine pits in the third ro 
communicate by narrow openings; and theſe often com- 
municate with a larger pond, called the common ſur 
pan, from which the brine flows into large covered di 
terns (made very tight of brick and clay), adjoining to the 
boiling-houſe. The bottoms of the ponds are in ſeven 
places formed of an ouzy mud, well trodden and Jaid 
ſmooth ; and in the brine pits and ſun pans covered wit! 
ſea ſand, The bottoms of all the pits form an inclined 
plane, higheſt at the reſervoirs, and loweſt at the con 
mon ſun pan. The partitions between the ponds are © 
mud and earth, about two fect broad, with little cel 
ings, by which the pits communicate with one anoti” 
The ſea water, received at full ſea, into the reſerwolt, 
thence let out, as occaſion requires, into the trench a0, 
from the trench into the Grit row of brine pits; 405 


even 
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and the trench are cloſed with mud. The water, after | 


; and after a certain time, according to the 
ca Fe into the third row of pits; thoſe | bright day, would g 
1 . 6rſt row being again filled; and thus they are 
Llled and emptied alternately. When the brine is ſuf- 
kciently evaporated, 1n the third row of brine pits, it is 
ſaffered to flow into the common ſun pan, Where its 
weight is examined by glaſs hydrometers; and being 
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ing a corering to the pits in rainy weather, and reſſect- 
ſtanding for ſome time in theſe pits, is let out into the 


ors of the ſun's heat in dry weather. The reflection 
of ſo large a body of the ſun's rays,- in the courſe of a 

eatly promote the evaporation of 
the brine ; and the hinges, on which the reſſectors turn, 
being placed at ten inches from the ground, when the 
reflectors ſtand upright, there will be a ſpace under them, 


current, and this will greatly promote the evaporation 
found of due ſtrength, it is drawn from thence into the | of the water, 


; re it remains till they are ready for boil- 
2 Rae ſea water, thus ited through the whole 
work; is called a courſe of brine ; and, in hot weather, it 
acquires its proper ſtrength in twenty-four hours; but, 
if ſhowers approach, it is drawn into the ciſtern before | 
it is brought to its full ſtrength. In this courſe the fall 
water ſtands deepeſt in the — of the firſt row, and is 

thers, till it arrives at the ſun 6 | | 
an, where it is ſhalloweſt, and in the common ſun pan] entrance of the pits in the French ſalt marſhes, muſt in 
it is ſomewhat deeper, being about fix or ſeven inches 
deep. After this manner, if the ſeaſon proves favour- 
able, they make as much brine as keeps them boiling till 
near Chriſtmas z after which they repair their pans and 
furnaces, and prepare their Epſom ſali from the bittern, 


dually ſhallower in the o 


an begin again to make brine about April. 


The paſſages of communication between'the pits muſt be 
narrow and winding, and muſt be wholly ſtopped up in 
wet weather, that no freſh water run into the brine. 
This channel ſhould be covered alſo with boards, and, 
at the entrance of the pits, there muſt not be a pond, as is 
the cuſtom in France, but only a narrow covered trench, 
running parallel with the ſide of the pits, which is op- 
poſite to the reflectors; and the pond, which forms the 
| theſe be detached from them, and inſtead of it, there 

muſt be'formed a fourth brine pond, communicating with 

the third by a long and narrow channel. 

If theſe contrivances ſhould be reduced to practice in 


| there than in the French marſhes, and the brine may be 
The pans in which they boil the /a/t, at Lymington, are 


of lead, of a ſquare form, and ſmaller than thoſe uſed 


kept as deep, and even deeper than in the French pits ; 


| | and a ſhower of rain will only retard the work for the 
for boiling ſea water into ſalt. They have ufually four 


heſe in a ſaltern, placed in a row, with a furnace 
a ch of them. Ide chimnies are carried up by the} /alt can be form 
ide of the wall, which divides the boiling houſe from 


ſmall time in which it is falling : whereas, in the French 
works, it throws them back three or four days, as no 
ed till all the water it brought be eva- 


the fire houſe; and the ſmoke is conveyed from each] Four ciſterns may be dug adjoining to the brine pits, to 
furnace into theſe chimnies by two flues, one on each] admit the brine in the 2 ponds, when the weather is 
| fide of the mouth of the furnace. To each of theſe 


very rainy; and as to the ſalt water in the reſervoir, if 
flues is fitted a regiſter or plate of iron, placed horizon- 


tally, which may be drawn out or thruſt in over the | | 
flue, ſo as to cloſe it, and prevent the ſmoke from aſ- freſher than ſea water, it may be let out, and ſea water 
cending through it, and by means of theſe regiſters and 


in ciſterns, when ſo much rain falls as to make it 


admitted in its place. And in order to promote the 
rent holes, and doors to the mouths of the furnaces and evaporation, and to make the /alt water in the reſervoir 
aſh pits, they are able to regulate the fires in the exacteſt 


manner, and damp them while the /a/t is graining, or 


fitter to ſupply the firſt brine pond with brine of a due 


ſtrength, it may be proper, by means of a ſmall fire- 
ſmother them quite out, if they find occaſion. In the 


engine, continually to force up the ſalt-water in the 
boiling houſe they have a chimney to convey off the va- 


reſervoir, as often as occaſion requires, and by means 
urs from each pan; which is a ſquare funnel of boards. of a diverger, fitted to the engine, to make it deſcend 
There is only one long walk in the boiling houſe, on the 


fide of the pans oppoſite to the mouths of the furnaces, 


again into the reſervoir, like a ſhower of rain; by which 


means, the evaporation of the watery vapours will be 
and between this walk and the wall are placed large] greatly promoted, after much the ſame manner as is 
wooden troughs, with ſeveral little holes at their bot- 


toms ; into which troughs the /alt, when drawn out of 
the pans, is put to be drained from the bittern. Below 


practiſed at ſeveral of the 


| /alt works in Germany, where 
the brine is very weak. | 


Thus by augmenting the force of the ſun's heat, and of 
theſe troughs others are placed to receive the bittern; the air, by promoting the evaporation of the watery va- 
and in them ſeveral ſticks are fixed erect, to which the | pours, and preventing the brine from being diluted with 
ca ral adheres in large cryſtals. Such is the general“ 


conſtruction of the Lymington falterns. 


rain, it is very probable that, during the ſummer ſeaſon 


. _ | double the quantity of /a/t might be prepared at an 
The proceſs of boiling /alt is much the ſame here as at! Engliſh work with theſe contrivances, that is now uſually 
the brine works; 2 that at theſe works they uſe no| p 


clarifying mixtures; t 


ey boil the brine violently, till a 


1 at a French ſalt marſh of equal magnitude. 


| Beſides theſe methods of managing ſea water, it is cer- 
thin ſkin of /alt appears on its ſurface, when the brine] tain, that very large quantities of bay /a/t might be pre- 
is ſaid to begin to yew, and then damp the fire, and care-] pared in England with great eaſe, from the natural brine 
fully ſkim off this ſkin, and alſo take out the calcarious 


earth, and caſt it away. This earth they ſuffer to ſettle] alt of Cheſhire, diſſolved in weak brine, or in ſea wa- 
to the bottom of the pan, without colleCting it into 


ſcratch pans, as at moſt other works, and rake it to the 


of /alt ſprings, and from the common foſſile or rock 


ter. Upon the whole, the bay ſalt might thus be made 


here at a moderate price, and in ſufficient quantities to 
ſide, and thence draw it out. To the brine, cleared 


ſup 


* the nation itſelf, and all our colonies. 
from the ſcratch, they add butter and other ſeaſonings ;| Dr. 


and afterwards proceed to grain the ſalt with moderate | found, ” experiment, that, in a ſummer day of ſixteen 55 
fires, commonly reducing three pans full of brine into] hours, 


ſalt in twenty-four hours. When the /alt hath remained | 


atſon, in his Chemical Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 58, having | 


ee gallons of water may be diſperſed into the 


air, by a warm ſun and a briſk wind, from the ſurface 
in the troughs fix or ſeven hours, it is taken out; and] of a linen cloth, equal to one ſquare yard, ſuggeſts a 
without any other preparation laid up in the ſtore-| method of manufacturing bay ſalt, by wetting and dry- 
houſes for ſale. A alt boiler, with an affiſtant, attends 


_ tour pans, and alſo prepares the brine in the outworks. 


ing alternately any number of ſquare yards of coarſe 


cloth: and he obſerves, that one labourer, aſſiſted by pro- 
The artificial method of promoting the evaporation of 


ſea water, 
ſalt pits from being diluted with rain, 


and the preſerving the brine, in the Engliſh 
ropoſed by Dr. 


per mechanical contrivances, might be equal to the daily 
management of a thouſand yards, or more. By this 


| | plan, in favourable weather, there would be daily eva- 
rownrigp, is as follows. A number 15 ſalt pits ſſiould 


* made in a row in the marſh, from eaſt to weſt, and 
t 


porated twenty-four thouſand pounds of water, which, 


ſuppoſing ſea water to contain one thirty-ſecond part of 
eir bottoms lined with plaiſter, or ſome ſtrong cement, 


that will not eaſily break up; 


hi 


its weight of ſalt, would give ſeven hundred and fifty 


and by this caution, the | pounds of ſalt. 
| n white and pure like the Portugal kind, H 
not grey like the French. Over each pit covers thould | ening brine, which is practiſed in Franche Comte, - and 
— made of thin boards, or rather of canvas painted 


e adds, that thoſe who have ſeen the artifice of ſtrength= 


| other places, by making it drip through faggots, in order 
te, and ſtretched on frames of wood, and theſe ſhould 


| to increaſe the evaporation, by increaſing the ſurface of 
fixed to ſtrong poſts, erected on the north ſide of 


me pits, and contrived to be eaſil 


in the manner of draw- bridges. 
may be let do 


y drawn back to them, 
zes. Theſe covers, thus fixed, 
down over the pits, in manner of a ſhed or 
Penthouſe, in rain 


the water, which is expoſed to the air, will not be ſur- 
priſed at this method of evaporating water. 


Marine ſalt is prepared by boiling ſea water. This ſalt 


is only made in countries where great quantity of fuel 
weather, to keep the brite from being 


diluted with freſh water; 
raiſed almo 


8 and in dry weather they may 
tle toward the to a perpendicular, but inelining a lit- 


can be had at a very low price, or where the ſun has 
not force enough; and is therefore made in few coun- 


| ties of England, except on thoſe parts of the Britiſh 
ſouth, fo as to form a wall with a ſouth 


& | coaſt which moſt abound in pit coal. This has thence 
bect; and thus they would ſerve for a double uſe, be- 


—5ð— 


got the name of Næꝛucaſtle falt, and is exported to s 
Ku? mark 


through which the air will. continually flow in a briſk - 


England, the fat will probably cryſtallize much faſter 


it ſhould be found neceſſary to preſerve it from rain 
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houſe. The fore-houſe ſerves to receive the fuel, and 


” them all with two or three gallons of ſea water, which 
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mark and Norway, and ſome other countries, as well 
as ſent to London and other parts of England. = 
The moſt convenient works for the making this 2. are 
conſtructed in the following manner. e ſaltern is 
erected at ſome convenient place near the ſhore; it is a 
long and low building, 2 of two parts, one called 
the fore-houſe, and the other ye pan-houſe or boiling- 


cover the workmen ; and in the boiling-houſe are placed 
the furnace, and the pan in which the ſal: is made. 
And in ſome places they have two pans, one at each end 
of the building, and the fuel and place for the workmen 
are in the middle. The furnace opens into the fore-houſe 
by two mouths, and from theſe is carried up a wall to 
prevent the aſhes from flying to the ſal: pans, and in 
this is a door of communication between the two houſes. 
The body of the furnace conſiſts of two chambers, di- 
vided from one another by a brickwork; called the mid- 
_ feather, which from a broad baſe terminates in a high 
edge nigh the top of the furnace, and by means of ſhort pil- 
lars of caſt iron fixed upon it, ſupports the ſalt pan.— 
The pans are oblong and ſhallow, the common meaſure 
being fifteen ſeet in length, twelve feet in breadth, and 
ſixteen inches in depth; they are commonly made of 
plates of iron joined together with nails, and the joints 
filled with a ſtrong cement; and the bottom of the pan 
is prevented from bending down, or changing its figure, 
by hooks faſtened to ſtrong iron bars which are placed 
acroſc it. | | | 
Between the ſides of the pan and the walls of the boil- 
ing houſe there runs a walk, five or fix feet broad, 
| where the workmen ſtand to draw out the /t. The 


roofs are wood, and are faſtened with pegs of wood, | 


nails mouldering away into ruſt in a few months. 

Not far diſtant kom he 

full ſea and low water mark, they make a little pond in 
the rocks, or with ſtones in the ſand; this they call a 
lump, and from this pond they lay a pipe; through 
which, when the ſea is in, the water runs into a well 
adjoining to the ſaltern, and by this well they pump it 
into troughs, by which it is conveyed into their ſhip or 


_ ciſtern, in which it is ſtored up till they have occaſion | 


to uſe it. | 


laced moſt conveniently between the boiling-houſes on 
the back fide of the fore-houſe. It is made either of 


wood, brick, or clay, and ſhould be covered with a ſhed, | 
that the /alt water in it may not be weakened by rains, | 


and ſhould be placed ſo high that the water may conve- 
niently run out of it into the pans. When the ſea wa- 
ter has ſtood in the ciſtern till the mud and ſand are 
ſettled from it, it is drawn off into the /a/t pan; and at 
the four corners of the ſalt pan, where it is ſupported by 
the brick work, and conſequently the flame does not 
touch its bottom, there are placed four ſmaller leaden 


pans and ſcratch pans, which, for a ſalt pan of fifteen | 


feet, are uſually about a foot and half long and a foot 
broad, and three inches deep. Theſe have a bow or 
circular handle of iron, by which they may be drawn 
out with a hook when the liquor in the pan 1s boiling. 


The /alt pan being filled with ſea water, a ſtrong fire of | 


pit coal is lighted in the furnace, and then, for a pan 
which contains about fourteen hundred gallons, the /al: 
boiler takes the whites of three eggs, and incorporates 


he pours into the ſalt pan, while the water contained 


therein is only lukewarm, and mixes this with the reſt | 


by ſtirring it about with a rake. In many places they 
uſe inſtead of eggs the blood of ſheep or oxen to clarify 
the ſea water, and in Scotland they do not give them- 
ſelves the trouble of clarifying it at all. As the water 


is to be taken off with wooden ſkimmers. After this 
the water appears perfectly clear, and by boiling it 
| briſkly about four hours, a pan loaded in the common 
wa 
— cryſtals upon its ſurface. The pan is then filled 
up a ſecond time with freſh ſea water, and about the 
time when it is half filled, the ſcratch pans are taken 
out and emptied of a white powder, ſeeming a kind of 
calcarious earth, which ſeparates itſelf from the ſea 
water during its boiling, before the ſalt: begins to ſhoot. 
When theſe have been emptied they are again put into 
their places, where they are afterwards filled again. 
This powder, being violently agitated by the boiling li- 
quor, does not ſubſide till it comes to the corners of the 
pan where the motion of the maſs is ſmaller, and it 
there falls into theſe pans placed on purpoſe to receive it. 
The ſecond filling of the pan is boiled down after clari- 
fying in the ſame manner as the firſt, and ſo a third and 
2 fourth; but in the evaporation of the fourth, when 


ſaltern, on the ſea ſhore, between | 


that is about fifteen inches deep, will begin to 


the cryſtals begin to form themſelves, they ſlacken the 
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fire, and only keep the liquor ſimmering: in this nc. 
they keep it all the while that the /alt 4s granule 
which is nine or ten hours. The granules or cryſtals: ) 
fall to the bottom of the pan; and when the water "rn 


moſt all evaporated, and the / lies nearly dry at the 


| | which means the matter of the cruſt looſens i 
The ciſtern is built cloſe to the ſaltern, ind may be ooſens itſelf, and 


* 


| eight hundred gallons : in ſome places theſ ade of 
| heats, there ariſes a black frothy ſcum upon it, which places theſe are m 


. ſuffered to boil very briſkly for ſome time, till the | 


of ſeaſoning, as they call them, ſuch as ale, butter ® 


| 
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alt | 
| The ancient methods of boiling brine into ſalt, in Cheſhire 


ceive the ſcratch, or calcarious earth, that ſeparates fro 


bottom, they rake- it all together into a ong heap on 
r 


one ſide of the pan, where it lies a while to dra; 

the brine, and then is put into barrows and a 
the ſtore-houſe, and delivered into the cuſtody of ki 
majeſty's officers. In this manner the whole proceſs 1 
uſually performed in twenty- four hours, the alt bei 7 
commonly drawn out every morning. This is the ni 
thod in moſt of our /a/t works, but in ſome they fill the 
pan ſeven times before they boil up the ſalt; and 0 
take it out but once in two days, or five times in Abt. 
night. In the common way of four boilings, a pan : 
the uſual ſize, containing one thouſand three bunks 
gallons, they draw from fifteen to twenty buſhels of ſal 
every day, each buſhel weighing fiſty-ſix pounds i 
When the ſalt is carried into the ſtore-houſe, it ik 
into drabs, which are partitions, like ſtalls for horfs 
lined at three ſides, and the bottom with boards 15 
having a fliding board on the foreſide to draw up on 8 
caſion. The bottoms are made ſhelving, being hi heſ 
at the back, and gradually inclining forward; by thi 
means the brine remaining among the alt, eaſily ſe : 
rates and runs from it, and the /alt in 1 or four Fl ; 
becomes ſufficiently dry. In ſome places they uſe 58 
and barrows, which are long and conic wicker baſkets 
for this purpoſe, and in ſome places wooden troughs 
with holes in the bottom. The faline liquor which te. 
mains from the making of /alt, is what is called Bir. 


ut 


The ſides of the pans in which the ſalt is mad 

cruſted over with the ſame ſort of e formet = 
cakes or cruſts, that falls in powder into the ſcratch paris 
this the workmen call ſtone ſcratch ; they are obliged b 
cleanſe the pans of it once in a week or ten days, other. 
wiſe they will be burnt. In England they do this with 
iron picks, but at Hall in Saxony they have a much het- 
ter method; for they then take out the pans, and turn- 
ing them bottom upwards, burn ſtraw under them, b 


after this it falls off on being ſtruck with a mallet or 
2 | 5 

In Lancaſhire, and ſome other parts of England, ſea 
is made in this manner: they — off, 1 dry 5 
in ſummer, the ſurface of the flats, which are covered 
at full ſea, and bare when the tide is out. When they 
have procured heaps of this they put it into troughs, and 
pour freſh water on it; this waſhes off the /alt that hung 
about the ſand, and is received ſo impregnated into vel 
ſels ſet underneath the troughs. So long as this liquor i 
ſtrong enough to bear an egg, they put on more water; 
when an egg ſinks in it they throw the ſand out of the 
troughs, and put in freſh from the heaps. The water 
thus impregnated with /alt they boil in leaden pans, and 
evaporate to a dryneſs, the /a/t remaining behind. 
Brine or fountain ſalt is prepared from the water of 

wells and ſprings. pn of | 


and Worceſterſhire, are accurately deſcribed in the Tran 
actions of the Royal Society; and the method, formerly 
uſed in Staffordſhire, is delivered in Dr. Plot's hiſtory 
of that county; but the method, now generally uſed in 
England, is this. : | „„ 
The brine being received from the well into a large 
ciſtern, is thence received, as occaſion requires, into tle 
ſalt pan. Theſe pans are of the ſame form with thoſe 
uſed in the boiling of ſea ſalt, and uſually hold about 


Iron, and in others of lead. When the brine is put it 
the pan, a little blood is mixed with it, in order toc 
rify it, and leaden pans are placed at the corners to f 


them in the boiling. An ounce of blood is ſufficient 
eight hundred gallons of brine. In ſome places fle 
clarify their brine with whites of eggs. As ſoon 5" 
is boiled, it is carefully ſkimmed, and afterwards it” 


is granulated ; after this the ſcratch is ſeparated, and i 
fire ſlackened, till the whole /alt is formed. | 
When they have ſeparated the ſcratch, and the al! 
ready to cryſtallize, they put into the pan ſeveral for 
the like, which they ſuppoſe correct the bad quali 
of the brine, and make * 44 ſalt of a ſmaller grain. Alte 
this they boil it very gently, and when as much fat 
formed, as will fill two or three of their wicker bal 
they rake it up to the ſides of the pan, and fill it 
the baſkets, placing them over the leach trough, the , 
brine may drain into it from the lt. The /a ＋ 
7 | 


SAL 


I 
Jing of the 


or ſix times during each proceſs, leaving at laſt only | 


s of brine at the bottom of the pan. The 
in Sg which they put the halt out of the pan, are 
lled alſo barrows : they uſually contain about a buſhel 
7 ſalt and are of a conic figure, open at the baſe. The 
pl proceſs of working * of brine uſually laſts 
| out twenty-four hours. ter the ſalt has drained an 
1 ar or two in the baſkets, it is removed into the hot- 
pour over the furnace, where it remains four or five 
hours to be Reyes gt dried, and 1s then taken out of 
and lai 
W leach brine, which is what rerhains in the 
in after the ſal: is cryſtallized, and what drains from 


the /alt in the baſkets, is not thrown away, as it is in 


but is added to the pan next to be boiled. 
Ind bell the halt made in this manner, they have, at 
moſt of the Engliſh ſat works, a different kind, which 
they call hivery.ſalt. This is of a larger and firmer grain 


than that prepated in the common way, and is ſtronger, | 


ing formed by a milder heat, and therefore more fit 
r trying 8 When they would make this /a/t, 
they fill the pans on Saturday night, and then, as they 
draw out no ſalt on Sundays, there is a very moderate 
fire kept up all that day, and on Monday morning all 
the. /alt is taken out at one draught, having had time to 
form itſelf into larger cryſtals than ordinary, as it is 


eight and forty hours inſtead of four and twenty in-form- | 


They have alſo another kind of alt, made up in form 
of ſugar loaves in ſmall wicker baſkets, which is thence 


called loaf falt, or baſket ſalt. This is the whiteſt, drieſt, | 


and fineſt grained of any ſalt, and is therefore greatly 
eftzemed at table, In preparing this ſalt they uſe ſome ' 


reſin and other additions, to break the grain and render | 
it very ſmall; others alſo, to this purpoſe, boil it the | 


more briſkly, and ſtir it briſkly all the While. But in 
Cheſhire, where the beſt baſket /alt is made, they uſe no 
particular proceſs about it, but only take the ſecond and 
third draughts of every pan, which always are the pureſt 
ſalt; and they do not ſuffer theſe to lie ſo long in the 


pan, as when they make ſalt of a larger grain, but take | 


it out before it can form large cryſtals: by this means 
they have it of a fine ſmall grain, and they then preſs 


it hard down into the wicker baſkets, and, when dried | 


in the ſtove, they let it remain in the baſkets for ſale. 


Not long fince, Mr. Lowndes publiſhed a method of great- | 


ly improving the Engliſh brine /alt, ſo as to make it at 
leaſt equal to the French bay ſalt. | | 
The method is this. Let a brine pan, containing about 


eight hundred gallons of liquor, be filled with brine to | 


within an inch of the top; then make and light the 
fire, and, when the brine is juſt lukewarm, put in either 


an ounce of blood from the butchers, or the whites | 


of two eggs. Let the pan boil with all poſſible vio- 
lence, and as the ſcum riſes take it off. When the 
| freſh or watery part is pretty well decreaſed, throw 


into the pan the third part of a pint of new ale, or the 


| ſame quantity of the grounds of any malt liquor. When 
the brine begins to grain, add to it the quantity of a 


mall nut of freſh butter, and when the liquor has ſtood | 


half an hour longer, draw out the ſalt. By this time 


the fire will be greatly abated, and ſo will the heat of | 


the liquor; let no more fuel be thrown on the fire, but 
let the brine gently cool, till a perſon can juſt bear to 
Put his hand into it; keep it in that degree of heat as 
nearly as poſſible, and when it has worked for ſome 
time, and 1s beginning to grain, throw in the quantity 
of a ſmall nutmeg of freſh butter, and about two mi- 
nutes after that ſcatter throughout the pan, as equal as 

may be, an ounce and three quarters of common alum, 


pulverized very fine; then inſtantly, with the common | 


iron ſcrape- pan, ſtir the brine very briſkly in every part 
e pan for about a minute; then let the pan ſettle, 


and conſtantly feed the fire, ſo that the brine may never | 


ve quite ſcalding hot, yet always a great deal more than 
1 ewarm ; let the pan ſtand ae 7s thus for about 
—— days and nights, and then draw it, or take out 
the ſalt, The brine remaining will, by this time, be ſo 
_ that it will not work at all, therefore freſh coals 
2 * thrown upon the fire, and the brine muſt boil 
by a out half an hour, but not near ſo violently as be- 
| 2 the firſt drawing then with the uſual inſtrument 
l 1 ut ſuch /alt as is beginning to fall, and put it a- 
of then let the pan ſettle and cool. When the brine 

i mes no hotter than one can juſt put one's hand into 
Proceed as before, and let the quantity of alum not 


. | 
Ow an ounce and a quarter, and about eight and forty 
ours after draw the | 


wndes's Brine Salt improved. 


they call a draught of „alt, and the operation, 4 ; 
8 1 
lache manner 1 draw the ſalt, and clear the pan five 


up for fale.', In all the Engliſh alt 


__ weaker, SY | . 
which imperfections are ſaid to be corrected by a ſmall 


pan, and take out all the /. | 
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tained the marine ſalt and BE ſalt, or the ſtronger 


SAL 


This is Mr. Lowndes's proceſs; except that he afterwards 
directs cinders to be chiefly uſed in preparing the fires, the 
better to preſerve an equal heat, and by that means alſs 
he propoſes ſaving a conſiderable expence, aſſerting, that 

at preſent cinders are ſo little valued in Cheſhire, as to 
be thrown out into the highways. Mr Lbwndes adds, 


that, lin a pan of the ſize before mentioned, there may 


be prepared, at each proceſs, ſixteen hundred pounds 
weight of /all from the beſt brine in Cheſhire, and one 
thouſand and fixty-fix pounds from the ordinary brine 


of that county. This, as the proceſs continues five 


days, is a little more than five buthels and a half of /a/t 

a a day from the beſt brine, and a little mote than four 
buſhels a day from the ordinary kind 

The oy boilers, and particularly thoſe who prepare brine 

fait, ave long been accuſtomed to make uſe of various 

ubſtances, which they call additions or ſeaſonings, and 

mix them with the brine while it is boiling ; either 


when they firſt obſerve the fol begin to form, or elſe 


afterwards during the 4 of granulation. The inten- 
tion of theſe additions is to make the /alr grain better, 
or more quickly form into cryſtals, to make it of a ſmall 


fine grain, to make it of a large firm and hard grain, 


and leſs apt to imbibe the moiſture of the air, to render 


it more pure, and to make it ſtronger and fitter for 


preſerving proviſions. 


The additions commonly uſed for theſe purpoſes are 


wheat-flour and reſin, in order to give the /t a ſmall 


grain; butter and tallow, to make the brine cryſtallize 


more readily ; new ale, ſtale beer, bottoms or lees of 
ale and beer, wine lees, and alum. Wine lees, new ale; 
ſtale ale, and the lees of ale and beer are now generally 


5 by the marine /a/: boilers; except in the Weſt 
0 


England, where the briners, who uſe them, affirm 
that they raiſe a large grain, and make their ſalt more 
hard and firm, and ſome ſay that they make it cryſtal- 
lize more readily. © „ 
Hoffman prefers the ſtrongeſt ale; and Plot aſſures us, 
that it makes the /a/t of a larger or ſmaller grain, ac- 


cording to the degree of its ſtaleneſs. Dr. Fe | 


apprehends, that the only good effects which fermente 
liquors can have, as an addition, arè owing to their acid 


ſpirit, which may correct the alkaline ſalts of the brine, 


and thus render the common /alt more dry and hard, 
and leſs apt to diſſolve in moiſt air. For correcting the 


alkaline quality of the brine, if any additions are thought 
neceſſary, he recommends ſtale ale or Rheniſh wine; or 


perhaps malt vinegar would anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 
Alum and butter were long uſed in Cheſhire; but the 


uſe of the former has been diſcontinued. Mr. Lowndes _ 


introduced it, with a view of correCting the flakyneſs 
and ſoftneſs of brine /alt : but Dr. Browririgg is of 
opinion, that alum cannot anſwer thefe purpoſes, and 


that it is not neceſſary ; for, he ſays, that the grains of 
common ſalt will always be ſufficiently hard, and of their 


natural figure, large ſize, and undeliquiable, if formed 
by a gentle heat, and perfectly free from heterogeneous 
mixtures : and he imagines, that the goodneſs of Mr. 
 Lowndes's ſalt is not owing to the alum, but to the 
gentle heat uſed in the preparation of it. The addition 
of this article. _ 8 | 
We may obſerve, that bay /a/t and boiled /t have 
reſpective different qualities, according as they are pre- 
pared at different places: and there are two general 


recommended by the Dutch will appear in the ſequel 


cauſes of this diverſity ; one reſpects the manner of pre- 
paring the ſalt, the other reſpects the quality of the wa- 


ter from which the ſalt is prepared. When ſea water 


or brine is boiled into ſalt, a portion of the acid, which 


is one of its conſtituent parts, is diſperſed z and a greater 
or leſs portion is diſperſed, according as the /alt has 
been formed with a greater or leſs degree of heat. 
We have. an inſtance of this, both in bay alt com- 
pared with boiled /a/t, and in the different ſorts of the 
latter, when compared with each other. 
Bay alt, which is prepared from ſea water, by the mild 
heat of the ſun, is generally eſteemed much ſtronger 
than the white /a/t, which is prepared likewiſe from tea 
water, by boiling the water. Hence this /a/t is not on] 
but more diſpoſed to deliquiate in the air; bot 


addition of freſh acid, when the /a/t begins to concrete. 
Hence alſo diſtilled ſea waTER is manifeſtly impreg- 


nated with acid, ſo as to be unfit for drinking, or for 


the common purpoſes of life; unleſs a little chalk, ve- 
getable aſhes, or other like ſubſtances, be added in the 
diſtillation, to abſorb and keep down the acid extricated 
by the heat; by which means the diſtilled fluid proves 
rfectly ſweet. | | CE 
hit alt is prepared by boiling either the natural brine 
of ſea water, or /alt ponds and ſprings, whence are ob- 
rine 
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brine produced by artificial means, viz. by previous eva- 
. poration, or ſolution of foſſile /a/t, or the impregnation 
of common ſalt drawn from earths, ſands, or ſtones. 
Of this hall two very different kinds are required; the 
one for the uſe of the table, and the other as a condi- | 
ment for proviſions. Its whiteneſs, dryneſs, and the 
ſmallneſs of its grains, are the properties which chiefly | 


recommend the firſt kind, and its ſtrength and purity the 
latter. * ji 


Dr. Broynrigg has propoſed a method of improving the | 
preparation © 


both kinds, founded on the following 
principles; viz. 1. That in the common proceſſes for 


part of its acid ſpirit, by the violent boiling uſed in its 
preparation; whence it is rendered leſs fit for preſerving 


pared with a more gentle heat. 2. That moſt kinds of 
white ſalt are rendered impure by the mixture of various 
heterogeneous ſubſtances, which render it leſs proper 
for preſerving proviſions, than it would be if ſeparated 


from them. FOO | 2 | 
In order to obtain a .at of this kind, free from all im- 
purities, and in no reſpect weakened' by a diſſipation of | 


its acid ſpirit, let the ſea water (if that be uſed) be 


heightened into a ſtrong brine by the ſun, after the me- | 
thod practiſed in Hampſhire, and other parts of Eng- 
land, or in a /alt marſh conſtructed after the French | 


manner. 


ſquare figure, forty feet on each fide, and its depth may 
be eighteen inches; or it may be made of a cylindrical 


receiving fuel. 'The fire may be made on a hearth ; 


and within the furnace muſt be erected proper pillars of 
brick or mid-feathers z and, if neceſſary, ftrong poſts 
and croſs bars of iron, to ſupport the bottom of the t 


pan. There muſt be alſo four funnels, for conveying 


away the ſmoke, at equal diſtances, between the mouths 
of the furnace. If the pan be ſquare, the funnels may 


be carried up at its four corners, and the mouths nia 


be under the middle of its four fides. 'To the mouths | 


muſt be fitted cloſe doors, and the funnels muſt he 
furniſhed with regiſters, for regulating the fire. When 
this apparatus is provided, let the /alt pan be filled with 


{trong brine, drawn from the ciſtern, and well cleared | 
Then kindle a fire, and} 


from its muddy ſediment. 
mix a ſufficient quantity of whites of eggs with the 
brine, in order to clarify it; let the brine boil gently at 


firſt, and let it be well ſkimmed. When this is done, | 


diminiſh the fire, and apply a moderate heat, ſufficient 
to keep the brine of a ſcalding heat. 


which will be found at the bottom of the pan. When 
the brine is thus fully depurated, in order to correct its 


while the /t is graining or forming into cryſtals ; and 


the doors of the furnace and regiſters ; and the ſalt mu 

be drawn from the liquor to the ſides of the pan, and 
put into drabs, or proper veſſels, till the bitter liquor is 
drained from it, and then it will be fit to be uſed in the 
ſecond proceſs of refining. 5 | 


In this way may be prepared a ſea ſalt ſtronger, and of . 


2 much firmer and larger grain than any kind of com- 
mon white /a/t made by the ordinary methods; and alſo 


a ſalt for the table, better in quality and cheaper than 


that prepared by the common methods. However, it 1s 


neceſſary to obſerve, that the /a/t which is required of a 


fair grain, ſhould be granulated with quicker fires, and, 
drawn out of the pan before it hath lain long enough 
to form itſelf into large cryſtals, ſo that it may be taken 
out at five or fix draughts during the proceſs. The ſe- 
cond or third draughts will be the beſt /alt, being moſt' 


free from ſcratch, and the /a/ts of the bittern. After 


the ſame manner, a good kind of white ſalt may be ex- 
tracted from natural brine, and likewiſe from a ſolution 
of rock /alt in weak brine or ſea water. | 


put into a large ciſtern, made of wood, 'or bricks and 
clay; and to this ſhould be added as much pure river 
water, as will be ſufficient to reduce it to a ſtrong brine, 
almoſt fully ſaturated with /a/tz when the /alt is diſ- 
ſolved, ny the brine has remained unmoved, a fcum 
will ariſe which muſt be taken off, and a fediment "lll 


making white /t, the ſalt is deprived of a confiderable | 


fiſh, fleſh, and other proviſions, than it would be if pre- 


For this purpoſe a ſaltern muſt be erected, adjoining to | 
the /alt marſh, and a large boiler, or /a/t pan, made of | 
iron, placed in it. The bottom of the pan may be of a 


form, forty feet in diameter, and eighteen inches deep, | 

like thoſe uſed in Holland. The furnace over which the | 

pan is erected may have four mouths, made on the op- 
oſite ſides at equal diſtances, for the convenience of 


— 


When the all begins to grain, rake out the ſcratch, | 
alcaline quality, a proper quantity of ſour whey may be | 
added to it; the brine being kept of a ſcalding heat, | 


when moſt of it is cryſtallized, and lies, in the pan almoſt | 
dry on its ſurface, the fire muſt be damped by 2 


* 


evaporated without any of the ſaline ſpirit; for 


8 and may be adjuſted by the r 


* 


fall to the bottom. Let tlie clear brine be drawy . 
the ciſtern into a /a/t pan, ſuch as has alrea ty hey 
ſcribed, in the felt proceſs, well cleanſed From ty. 


let a fire be kinilled in the furnace; and the heat be 


gentle, that the watery part of the brine may be fow 
| 


poſe the heat ſhould be el and leſs ln d * 


of boiling water; but the degree which ſat can end 


without any diſſipation of its acid ſpirit, is beſt ltr 


hen the evaporation is ſo far advanced, t _ kite 


Une cryſtals begin to appear on the ſafface of the brine 


then may be added to it à fuflicient quantity of a...” 
muriatic ſpirit (in the -proportion of ome back 


three drops of the ſpirit to a gallon of the brine) lo 
neither the acid, nor the alcaline principle of the P . 


may be predominant.” * When this is done, the evapors 


tion muſt be continued until the ſurface of the ſalt in the 
pan 1s almoſt 1 The doors of the furnace and re 1 
ters muſt then be cloſed, and the fire ſmothereg & 
and the /a/t, which will be found in large clear eryſtak 
muſt be raked to the ſides of the pan, and having 2 
ed there a little while, be taken out, and put in pro 1 
veſſels to drain farther from the ſuperfluous brine : ; 
it will be then fit for ee. N 
The ſtrong brine which remains in the pan 

refined ſalt is drawn out, and the brine chat e 
it, ought not to be mixed with the ſolution intended i, 


be made into refined alt, but will ſerve to mix with the 


brine, to be boiled up in the firſt proceſs, into com 
white ſalt. See on the ſubjeck of this article 80 
rigg's Art of making Common Salt, 8vo. 1748. pam. 


SALT, white ſea, method of mating. The white falt of 


they continue to ſkim, as before. 


Normandy is not made by refining the bay /alt, but his 
this colour naturaliy when takea out of the pits. Jy 
make it they gather a muddy ſand on the flats of the 


ſhore, which the riſing tide has covered and impregnated 


with its waters for ſeven or cight days. This ſand being 
removed into pits for the purpoſe, diſcharges itlell by 
degrees of all its water, which filtrates through fone 
ſtraw, wherewith the opening oF the pit is filled, aud 
trickles into veſſels ſet on purpoſe to receive it. Of thi 
water it is that they make their /alr. . 

Their furnaces are of earth, and their boilers of lead: 
each furnace boils four leads. When the water where 
with they have filled the leads hegins to boil, they take 
off the ſcum, which arifcs in abundance; and in pro- 
portion as it diminiſhes, throw in freth water, which 
When it thick- 
ens, they keep it continually ſtirring, with a crooked 


tick or ladle; and when the grain is formed, they take 
it off the fire to purify it. | 


The purifying is performed by letting it ſtand in large 


oſier baſkets z where it drains itſelf of certain humidities 


that remained. When dry, it is laid in heaps, and 


thence is carried into the magazines. 


The commerce of /a/t brings an immenſe profit to France, 
though more to the king than to the makers and ſellers: 
the duty is one fourth part of the price the ſal: is ſold at. 


The Engliſh and Dutch, and (when they are at war with 


France) the Swedes and, Danes, take off moſt of the 


2 ſalts of the Comte Nantois ; paying for it, communibus 


annis, from 20 to 35 livres the load. That of Guerande 
is preferred, by the Engliſh and Triſh, to all the reſt, :5 
the beſt. Yet that of Borneuf, though browner, and 


heavier, is moſt uſed in France, as alſo throughout thc 


Baltic; particularly in Poland, where, befides the ci. 
dinary uſes, it ſerves in tilling the ground; being found 9 
warm it, and prevent little vermin from gnawing the 
rain. BR. 
The Engliſh and Dutch have often ſtriven hard, in times 
of war, to do without the French /a/ts; and to that end 
have endeavoured to take ats from the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe z but there is a' diſagreeable ſharpneſs and 
ſeroſity natural to them, which renders them very di- 
fit for the ſalting of fleth, fiſh, &c. To remove ti! 
they boil them with ſea-water, and a little French fath 
which they procure by means of neutral nations, wii 
not only ſoftens them, but increaſes their quantity b. 


one third. But it ſhould ſeem their refining does 10. 


ſtrong and pure /alt, and is of the largeſt grain 


ſucceed to their wiſh, by the eagerneſs wherewith the 
return to the /a/ts of Bretagne, &c. as ſoon as any treat 
has opened the commerce, 


[SALT upon ſalt, a kind of common ſalt, prepared by the 
In the ſecond proceſs of refining, a ſufficient quantity of | 1 | Jah, POP 
the white /a/t, prepared as above directed, ſhould be 


Dutch, of great uſe in preſerving herrings and other fi, 
and to which they principally owe their advantage 1 
the herring trade. The Dutch prepare two kinds 9 
refined /all, one of a ſmall grain, intended for the vic 
of the table, and called butter at. They export ats, 
quantities'of this to the countries upon the Rhine, # 


into other parts of Germany. The other kind is 3 2 
of 2 Y 


boiled 


SA L 


IO ow made: this laſt they call thè St. Ubes or 
. "hog its reſemblance to the pure bay /a/t 
in thoſe places. VIS 3 
25 — they refine, is altogether marine bay /alt, 
4 they chiefly have it from France and Spain; but they 
_ by experience, that any one kind of bay ſalt does 
: anſwer their purpoſes, ſo well as two or more kinds 
25 therefore frequently mix three parts of Cadiz ſalt 
ys one part of that of Souſton, which is of great 
on th, but very dirty, and of a green colour, and does 
not Soft above half the price of the Spaniſh ſalt; for 
diſſolving the bay ſalt, they uſe ſea-water, which they 


ellars, and is thus impregnated with bay /alt to a cer- 
= haves of Rrenigts which they determine by hy- 
t 


= 


ters made for 
2 fo /t is ſubſided” to the bottom of the cellar, the 


hich retains the light ſcum, ſtraws or other im- 
partes which floated on hs ſurface of it. Theſe /a/t 
ans are of iron, of a round figure, and commonly forty 
feet in diameter, and eighteen inches deep. Theſe pans 
are placed over a heart furnace, and the only fuel they 
uſe in the boiling the halt is dry turf. The hire is kept 
up fo high, that the liquor boils briſkly all the time, and 
if any ſcum ariſes, they carefully take it off, but they 
uſe no clarifying mixtures. A little before the /alt be- 
gins to granulate, they add to the pan, a lump of butter 
of the bigneſs of a walnut, and half a pint of ſour whey, 
which has ſtood at leaſt half a year. This acid whey, 


kali contained in the /a/t, and thus prevents it from ad- 
mild acid might probably anſwer the ſame purpoſe.— 
When theſe things are perfectly mixed in by a good 
hot all the time that the /alt is forming. This method 
deſcribes an apparatus of boards, to keep the cold air 


and the Germans uſe it, in many places, at this time. 


kept gently fimmering during the whole operation, and 


after it has drained a while in wooden drabs, it is fit 


mains a large quantity in the pan after the ſtrong /a/t is 
made, as alſo the drainings of the drabs where the /a/t 


| bitter after every proceſs, and is finally thrown away. 


pureſt, This may be known by the following properties. 


 Imell; its taſte is truly muriatic, and more ſharp and 
pungent than that of other kinds of common ſalt. The 


bned fal:, | 

With regard to alimentary ſalt in general, we may ob- 
ſerve, that though it appears to us under various forms, it is 
immediately diſtinguiſhed by "plying it to the tongue, 


and its always affuming the ſame gures after a regular 
eryſtallization. 


mids. 


nearly the ſame quantity as hot boiling water, nor does 
5 2 again in the cold, like the other neutral /a/ts, 
© 10g as the evaporation of the fluid is prevented; but 


100 in water. Some ſay that it diſſolves in leſs than 
«ce its weight of boiling water; others ſay that it re- 


quires three times and one ſeventh its own quantity of 


ne * falt are required, tor a perfect ſolution, Theſe 


ine in lighters to Dort and Rotterdam from below the 6 
— Jo Helvoet; out of theſe lighters it is craned into 


at purpoſe. After the heavy droſs 


clear brine is pumped up into the ſalt pan through a | 


called azy, unites itſelf with the uncombined fixed al- 


out of the alt pan all the time that the /alt is forming; 


It is out of this ſame brine, and by the ſame proceſs, 
that they make the table /a/t and the ſtrong ſalt; only 
towards the end of the proceſs they make this difference; 
if the pan is to be wrought into table /a/t, the brine is 


all is finiſhed in twenty-four hours; but if it be to be 
made into a ſtrong /alt, they ſlacken the fire to ſuch a | 
degree, that the operation takes up three days. In both. 
caſcs they let the Jo remain in the pan till the whole 
is finiſhed; they then rake it out with wooden rakes, and 


is put, is reſerved to be boiled up into table ſalt; but the 
mother brine of the table /a/t becomes more ſharp and 


It is uſually concreted into large grains or cryſtals, which | 
are firm and hard, and with reſpect to thoſe of other | 
Kinds of common /z/t, the moſt ſolid and ponderous. 
It is not diſpoſedto grow moiſt in a moderately dry air, to 
which it has been expoſed for a conſiderable time; its | 
colour is white and ſomewhat diaphanous ; it hath no 


Its cryſtals are cubes, ſeveral of which 
unite together into the form of hollow truncated pyra= | 


Common ſalt diſſolves in water, and cold water diſſolves 
WIKCrS are not agreed about the proportion of ſalt diſ- | 


Water; and others again ſay that four parts of water to 


hering to the common ſalt, as it cryſtallizes. Any other | 


ftirring, they ſhut the doors and windows of the houſe, | 
that no air can blow in cold, and the houſe is kept thus | 


is not new, or peculiar to the Dutch works, for Agricola | 


for uſe. The mother brine, of which there always re- 


DALT, common, principal properties and uſes of. That ſalt | 
is eſteemed the beſt for curing proviſions and for pre- 
ſerving them the longeſt time, which is the ſtrongeſt and | 


ſalts which approach neareſt to this degree of perſeCtion | 
are the beſt kinds of bay ſalt and the ſtrong Dutch re- 


| 
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differences may be eafily:accounted, ſor. by the diffexent 


ſalis that may have been uſed. Boerhaaye is of opinion 


that 10 ounces of water will not diſſolye quite 5 ounces 
of rock ſalt; Spielmann, with whom Neumann Agrees, 
thinks that they, will diſſolve 62 ounces ;, Eller ſays that 
7 ounces of le ſalt may be diſſolved in 16 ounces of 
water; and Hoffmann aſſures us that 16 ounces of water 
will not diſſolve above 6 ounces of common ſalt. gu 
Watſon's experiments confirm that of Hoffmann ; for he 
obſerves, that he never could diſſolve quite 6 ounces of 
rock ſalt in 16 ounces of water. The ſca wATER, in 
different parts of the world, is very differently ſated with 
ſalt; that of ſome parts containing twice às much as 


others. The ſea-water which ſurrounds. the coaſts of 
Great Britain, is ſaid to hold ſeldom more than one 


thirtieth, or leſs than one fiftieth part of common att, 
When water is impregnated with any. ſalt, as much as it 


can bear, it will {till diſſolve a quantity of another lt, 


whoſe particles are of different figures, proper to inſinu- 
ate into the remaining vacuities of the water: thus, af- 


ter common ſalt will no longer diffolve in it, alum will; 
and after alum, /a/t-petre, then /a/ ammoniac, &c. 


Although common. ſalt is very cryſtallizable, and exactly 
. neutral, it very readily becomes moiſt. when expoſed to 


humid air, and muſt, therefore, be kept in dry places.— 
This /alr contracts an union with common ſalt with a cal- 


carious baſis, and, confequently, all the /alt obtained 


either from ſea water, or /alt ſountains, contains a cer- 


tain quantity of this , with earthy baſis, the white 
earth: of which will precipitate by adding fixed alkali to 


a ſolution of common fait in pure water. In order to 
obtain a very pure common ſalt, it is neceſſary to diſſolve 
it in water, filtrate it, and add a ſolution of cryſtals of 


ſoda, or marine alkali, till no more white cloud is formed 
by the addition; then filtrate the liquor again, and eva- 


porate it. ws | 
The cryſtals of common felt, expoſed to the fire, crackle 
and burſt, and thus form the /a/ decrepitatum, ſoon after 
melt, and, when cooled, fix in ſorm of a white and al- 


molt opake maſs, This /alt is abſolutely unalterable by 


fire, even when it has been heated ſtrongly, together 


with inflammable matters; a property which reſults from 
the ſlighc difpoſition which its acid has to combine with 


phlogiſton, as the experiments of Meſſrs. Duhamel and 


Margraaf have demonſtrated. However, though it be 
fixed in the fire to a certain degree, yet when it is ex- 


poſed to a violent fire with free acceſs of air, it exhales 
in vapours, and attaches. itſelf, in white flowers, to bo- 
dies, leſs hot than itſelf. Chemiſts know no other acid 


but vitriolic and nitrous acids, and ſedative ſalt, which 


can decompoſe common ſalt by diſengaging its acid. 


Common ſalt is of all ſaline ſubſtances the moſt neceſſary 


and ufeful. Its acid and alkali are employed in many 


chemical operations in the arts; it is an important in- 


gredient in the fuſion of GLASS, which it whitens and 


purifies; it facilitates the fuſion and precipitation of the 


metallic parts of minerals in eſſays, and perfectly co- 


vers them; and its peculiar uſe in preſerving meats, &c. 


ſeaſoned with it, or ſtceped in ſolutions of it, and in 


improving the taſte of aliments, is univerſally known. 


In the application of /alt to this important purpoſe, it 


retards and prevents the putrefaction of almoſt all our 


aliments, without producing any ſuch change upon 


them, even when preſerved a long time, as to render 
them altogether unfit for nouriſhment. And though 


ſalted animal foods are generally accounted one of the 
principal cauſes of the ſcurvy at ſea, this is owing not 
to the ſalt itſelf being prejudicial, but to its being in- 
capable of preſerving the animal ſubjects, for a length of 
time, in a perfectly uncorrupted ſtate. Pure ſea /alt, 


and ſea water, are rather ſalubrious than hurtful, both 
in the true SCURVY, and in impurities of the blood and 


humours in general. | 5 | 
Hoffmann obſerves, that an ounce of the /, diſſolved 


in a proper quantity of water, occaſions commonly bx 


ſtools or more,. without uneaſineſs ; that this /a/t checks 
the operation of emetics, and carries them off by ſtool ; 
that in glyſters it is more effectual, though uſed only in 
the quantity of a dram, than any of the purgatives z 


and that where other glyſters fail of opening the belly, 


a ſolution of common ſalt produces effect. 


With regard to the antiſeptic property of common ſalt, it 


is proved by the experiments of fir John Pringle, Dr. 
Macbride, and M. Gardane, in his Eſſay towards a Hiſto- 
ry of Putrefaction, that, though when mixed with ani- 
mal ſubſtances in a large proportion, it preſerves them 


from putrefaction, yet when a {mall quantity of it is 


employed, it conſiderably accelerates putrefaction. Whence 

it appears, that ſmall quantities of common ſalt, ſuch as 

are taken with food, facilitate digeſtion, which is a kind 

of incipient putrefaction, and ſerve at the ſame time as 

a mild ſtimulus to the ſtomach itſelf: and, therefore, 
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rommon ſalt is not only agreeable and uſeful; but alſo fa. | 


tutary, at leaſt to all conſtitutions, in which the digeſtion 
is too remote from putrefaction, as in thoſe which are 
properly called crudrttes ; though different temperaments 
may differ much in this refpe&t Common ſalt is obſerved 
to differ from other ſaline ſubſtances, in occaſioning 
drought, and N not to cool, but rather to heat 
the body. Lewis's Mat. Med. and Dict. Chem. Eng. ed. 
art. Common SALT. See SPIRIT of fait, and Marine 
ACc1D. 


Common ſalt is alſo ufeful as a manure, by contributing | 
to fertilize the ſoil; thongh in the more early ages of the | 


world it was rded as a ſymbol of extreme ſterility. 
And we read of princes, who, in token of their indrg- 


nation, fowed grounds with /a/t to render them barren. 


See Judges, ix. 45. Deut. xxix. 23. rr ii. 9. 

Virgil, Georg. lib. ii. reprobates a ſalt ſoi 

the degeneration of fruit trees, and admitting no melior- 

ation from ploughing. PM : 

Pliny, ſpeaking of foſſile ſalt, affirms, that every place 

in „ich it is found, is barren and unfit for vegetation. 

And Plutarch obferves, that the Egyptians believed /a/! 

to be the ſpittle' or foam of the giant Typhon, the great 


enemy of their gods; and hence, he adds, they held 


it in the greatefl abhorrence. 
In later times, however, fait is frequently uſed as a ma- 
nure with great ſucceſs. It has been the cuſtom, ever 
ſince the time of Henry III. at leaſt, for the farmers on 
the Corniſh coaſt to manure their lands with fea ſand, 
in which ſex alt is ſo copioufly mixed, that in man 
laces it is uſed to be extracted from a ley made of fand. 


7 When the ſand has been long expofed to the air, it 


2 tefs uſeful and enriching, which ſome have attri- 


quantity of refufe ſalt from the ſalt boilers : they mix it 


with dung, and it makes an excellent manure. At 


| Northwich alone, there were ſold, a few years ago, near 
age tons of it in one year, for the uſe of the farmers 
that and other counties. 5 185 
In Cheſhire, and other counties, tliey make a great uſe 
of the water of their ſalt ſprings, as a manure for their 
tands. They let out the water of theſe ſprings for a 


certain time upon the lands, after there has been rain, | 
and by this means the quantity of /a/z tñey contain is ſo 
blended with the rain-water, that it is too weak to Hrurt 


the corn or graſs, and yet ſtrong enough to kill worms 
and other vermin, and to improve 0g 2 
On the other hand, when the ſoil abounds with ruſhes 
and weeds, it is cuſtomary in Cheſhire to lay a quantity 
of rock ſalt upon it, as it is found utterly to deſtroy 
every vegetable. And Mr. Tull, obſerving that common 


ſea /alt is deſtructive to almoſt all plants, except thoſe | 
which yr grow in the ſea water, or on the ſhores, | 


invented a method of determining how far the horizontal 


nor of plants run, by burying alt at a diftance from , 


them. | | 


From the above obſervation it ſhould ſeem, that ſalt, 1 | 


uſed in ſmall quantities, is a good manure, and, when 
in large ones, a real poiſon to vegetables. | 
Some of the African and Arabian deſerts are thought to 


be barren by their having too much /alt in them; whilſt | 
parts of Barbary are reckoned to be peculiarly | 


many 
fruitful, from their containing a leſs quantity of it. As 
ſalt, in ſmall quantities, is known to accelerate the pu- 


trefaction of animal ſubſtances, and when in larger to 
retard it, and thus is ufeful in aſſiſting the organs of 
digeſtion in man and other carnivorous animals, as we 


have already obſerved, ſalt applied in like manner, as a 


manure, may be found very beneficial; not from its en- 


| tering as an aliment into the ſubſtance of vegetables, 

ſince there are many experiments tending to prove that. 

no kind of ſalt can of itſelf become the food of pLaNTSs; 
but ſrom its efficacy in er- weeds, dried herbage, 

dead roots, &c. into a putrid oily 

virtue of ofly compoſts being now generally acknow- 

ledged : but when it is uſed in a larger proportion, by 


preſerving theſe matters from corruption, and drying up 


or hardening the fibrous capillaries of the roots, ſo that 
they become unfit for ſucking in nutriment, the fer- 
tility of the ground is diminiſhed, or wholly deſtroyed. 


As to the fertility of lands overflowed by fea water, it | 


may be partly owing to the ſlime and mud left by it, and 
partly to the ſalt contained in it, which, being in a ſmall 
quantity, may contribute to the putreſaction of the effete 
vegetable roots, and the conſequent production of an 
oily compoſt. | | | 
There are no lands that fatten cattle ſooner than thoſe 
paſture grounds which are thus, at times, overflowed by 
falt-water ; ſuch, e. g. are the paſtures at Erith, near the 


3 


as occaſioning 
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uted to its having been deprived of a good part of its 
falt by the dews and rams. This practice of manuring | 
lands with ſea ſand has, within theſe few years, been in- 
| troduced with advantage, in other parts of Great Bri- | 
tain. The Cheſhire farmers purchaſe no inconfiderable | 


maſs ; the fructifying | 
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Thames, Which are ſometimes overflowed 8 
Some farmers have tried the ſcattering of 12 5 den. 
corn fields, as ſoon as ſown, in the quantit 1 
buſhels to an acre, with good fucceſs : and this 2 
may be productive of all the advantages mh 
from the occaſional overflowing of high tides à F ale 
ral /ait ſprings. N 
SALT, common, duties on, and laws relating to. | The au 
upon ſalt are under the management of a diſtinct "Ia 
called the /alt-office, eſtabliſhed in 1694, ſubjeq ce 
direction of five commiſſioners, at an nina! r 
N each, who have, by ſtatute 1 Anne, cap. 21. pt 
ame powers, and mult obſerve the ſame regulation * 
thoſe of other exciſes. To this office belon a 
comptroller, with an annual falary of 350, 3 9 
_ clerks, a treaſurer, who has for himſelf and lets” ” 
per annum, his deputy and clerk, a ſecretary at 1000 N 


annum, aſſiſtant ſecretary and clerk, an accomptant 27. 


neral at 2001. per annum, and clerk, ſolicitor at 1 50l. pe 


annum, correſpondent at 100k annum, and clerk, chiek 


accomptant and clerk of ſecurities at 180“. per annum 
two accomptants and aſſiſtant clerks, houſekeeper at 100 

a year, ſtorekeeper and clerk of the charity and diaries, 
*. 


collector of London port, aſſiſtant ſearcher, two ſur. 


8 &. 
By 5 W. cap. 7, a duty is laid on home /alt of 1 
gallon; r by 7 & 8 W. cap 31. is 3 wm 
ſalt made from rock ſalt, ſalt refined, and /alt made from 
falt. And by 9 & 10 W. cap. 44. a farther duty is in. 
poſed on all ſuch /a/t of 34d. a gallon : the ſame amount. 
ing in the whole to 3s. 4d. a buſhel: zl: being eſti. 
mated at 56lb. to the buſhel. Theſe duties were repealed 
by 3 Geo. II. cap. 20. but were revived by 5 Geo. II 
cap. 6. for three years, continued from time to time, 
and made perpetual by 26 Geo. II. cap. 3. ; 
By 5 W. cap. 7. there ſhall be paid for every gallon at 
foreign ſalt imported 3d. over and above other duties, 
and 9 & 10 W. cap. 44. an additional duty is 
laid of 74. a gallon : the ſame amounting in the whele 
to 65. 8d. a buthel : the gallon to be rated after 8 oallons 
to the buſhel Wincheſter meaſure; and 84 lb. of oreign 
alt ſhall be deemed a buſhel. 1 Anne, ſtat, i. cap. 21, 
By 9 Anne, cap. 23. a farther duty, over and ahove the 
duty on home lt, of gs. a ton, is laid on all rock ſl 
exported to Ireland; and rock /alt ſhall be aſcertained 
as to payment of the duties, at 65 lb. weight to the buſbel. 
By 20 Geo. HI. cap. 34, an additional duty upon {alt is 
charged, as follows: viz. for every gallon of /alt in- 
ported, not being the product or manufacture of Great 
Britain, the ſum of 234d. for every gallon of /alt and rock 
falt, made at any alt works or taken out of any pit in 
England, 14d. for every buſhel of ſalt, made at any lt 
works or taken out of any pit, in Scotland, 3d. and for 
every buſhel of at imported from Scotland into Eng- 


land, 74. By 8 Geo. III. cap. 25, foul /alt, produced in 


the manufacturing of white alt, not fit to be applied 
to the curing of proviſions, but which may be beneficial 
to agriculture, ſhall be charged only with a duty of 44: 
in a buſhel. The duties on foreign ſalt ſhall be paid 
by the importer, on entry, and before landing; who, 
on giving ſecurity: to the eollector, ſhall be allowed 6x 
months for payment, or at the rate of 100. per cent. fit 
annum, upon paying ready money. 9 & 10 W. cap. 44 
Farther time is allowed, if the /t imported amounts 
to more thay 40 buſhels, under certain reſtrictions, bf 
5 Anne, 2 29. No foreign ſalt ſhall be imported in 
any ſhip of leſs burthen than 40 tons, on pain of for- 
feiting the alt, and double its value, 3 Geo. II. cap. 2% 
and falt that is landed before payment of the duty 1 
forfeited, and alſo 20s. a buſhel z and every perſon alit- 
ing therein ſhall forfeit 100%. Obſtructing an offcer 
ſearching a ſhip incurs a forfeiture of 4o/. 5 Geo. cap: 1b 
Importing or landing Britifh /alt in England incuis a for- 
feiture of the ſame, and alſo of the ſhip and tackle; and 
every perſon aſſiſting forfeits 201. or is liable to fix meu 
impriſonment: which regulation is alſo extended to, al 
ſhipped for exportation, and put on ſhore again or taken 
out of the veſſel. 1, 2, & 3 Ann. cap. 14. 5 Geo. cab. b, 
The duties on rock ſalt refined into white al! ſhall be 
allowed, 10 & 11 W. cap. 22. but no rock alt ſh; 
refined, or made into white ſalt, in any place, exccp? 
within ten miles of the pit, &c. on pain of 405. 2 0 
1 Ann. ſtat. 1. cap. 21. By the ſame act every maker y 
falt, reſiner of rock alt, and proprietor of any /« wel 
or pits, who ſhall ſet up or uſe any alt work, pit, pi 
ſtorehouſe, warchouſe, &c. for making, laying, Tei 
or keeping of alt, without giving notice at the nett 
office, ſhall forfeit 40ʃ. . the officer ſhall be 22 
to enter and furvey, under a forfeiture of 40ʃ. 3 1755 
ſtructing the officer in his duty incurs a forfeiture! 1 
Nor ſhall any /a/t be delivered from any works ot le 
without notice to the officer, on pain of forfeit" 1. 
ſame, 10s. a buſhel, and 20%. 5 W. cap. 7. 9 K 10 * 
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MALT of EN : | 
England, is a name given to a very rectiſied, con- 
cite, volatile alkali, obtained from ſilk; and alſo to the | 


SAL 


officer neglecting or violating his duty 
cap j 8 a Foy fee of double the value of the /a/t, clan- 


ed away and landed, and alſo 10s. a 

| _ 7 pot il. _ 4+ Salt ſhall be weighed be- 
ras Pl in the preſence of the /a/t officer, or the 
r ſhall forfeit 201. and double value. 10 & 11 W. 
2. Upon entry of alt, made or imported, the 

A 0 ſhall give a warrant, impowering the removal of 
ny aying or ſecuring the duty in nine months; but 
My on 1 paying ready money, ſhall be allowed at the 
5 10 per cent. per annum. 5 W. cap. 7. 5 Ann. 
Y 20. The duties on rock /alt ſhall be paid, or ſe- 
2 Aren to pay in twelve months, on pain of dou- 
* of the duties; or if they are paid within two 
days after the charge is made, 10/. per cent. per annum, 
ſhall be allowed. Officers may ſeize ſalt carried before 
ntry, without a permit, which, if not claimed within 
n . ſhall be forfeited and ſold; but if it be claimed 
without evidence of entry and warrant for removing it, 
it ſhall be forfeited: and every perſon, who ſhall carry it 
before entry and warrant, ſhall forfeit double the value, 


and 10s. a buſhel. 5 W. cap. 7. 9 & 10 W. cap. 44. 


by « Ann. cap. 21 the officer may ſeize and ſecure 
- by By 2 & 2 Ann. cap. 14, he that ſhall carry 

at without a permit ſhall forfeit 20/. Permits ſhall be 
delivered gratis by the /alt officers. 7 & 8 W. cap. 31. 


And ſight of theſe may be demanded. 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. 
The lord mayor and aldermen, in London, and the juſtices 


of the peace, in the county, at their general eſſions, 
may ſet and publiſh in writing the prices of ſalt, and 
alter the ſame as occaſion requires; and perſons refuſing 


to ſell at ſuch price, or ſelling at a higher price, ſhall | 
forfeit 5/. half to the king, and half to the informer. | 


7 & 8 W. cap. 31. No perſon, dealing in /alt, ſhall fell 
it otherwiſe than by weight, after the rate of 56 lb. to 
the buſhel, on pain of 5/. to the informer. ꝙ & io W. 
cap. 6. Nor ſhall any perfon buy ſalt otherwiſe than by 


weight, on pain of 10s. a buſhel. 1 Ann. ſtat. i. cap. 21. | 
No ſalt ſhall be carried coaſt-wiſe before the duty is 
paid or ſecured, 5 W. cap. 7. It ſhall be weighed when 

put on board, and a permit given, on pain of forfeiture | 


of 10s. a buſhel. Io & 11 W. cap. 22. And the cocquet, 
faned by the ſalt officer, ſhall expreſs the quantity. 
1 Ann. ſtat. i. cap. 11. Allowance ſhall be made for 


waſte, at the rate of three buſhels for forty of white /alt, |. 


and one buſhel and a half for forty of rock alt. 5 Aun. 


cap. 29. 6 Ann. cap. 12. The officer at the unlading | 
port may demand a fight of the permit, and weigh the 


falt upon unlading; and if it weighs more than the 
permit expreſſes, the ſurpluſage ſhall be forfeited. There 
mall be a drawback of the duties on /alt exported ; be- 
fides an allowance of four buſhels for forty of white ſalt, 
and two buſhels for forty of rock ſalt exported to Ire- 


land, on account of the waſte of carriage; but if any | 
| ſuch be relanded, without entry and payment of duties, 


the offender {hall forfeit double value, and 10s. a buſhel, 
and the other penalties for foreign ſalt landed unentered. 
5 W. cap. J. 9 & lo W. cap. 44. 10 & 11 W. cap. 22. 
5 Ann. cap. 29. The curers of fiſh for exportation may 


import foreign ſalt or take from the pit or work Britiſh | 


falt, or rock ſalt refined, without duty, except the cuſ- 


toms on 1mportation, entering the quantity, and an ac- | 


count of the ſame being kept by the officer. 5 Geo. 


Cap. 18. For the various regulations relating to this bu 
ſineſs, we muſt refer alſo to 8 Geo. cap. 16. 11 Geo. cap. 
30. 8 Geo. II. cap. 12. 19 Geo. III. cap. 52. By 5 Ann. | 
Cap. 29, there ſhall be allowed five ſhillings for every | 
barrel of falted beef or pork exported for ſale; but if | 


ſuch beef or pork be relanded, it ſhall be forfeited, and 
40s. a buſhel. By 1 Ann. tat. i. cap. 21. No perſon 
ſhall uſe any brine before it is boiled into ſalt, or any 
rock ſalt before it is refined, for pickling or curing fleſh 


or iſh, on pain of 4os. for every gallon of brine, or | 


pound of rock ſalt, See Burn's Juſtice, art. Exciss. 
ere is a cuſtom duty in the city of Eondon, called 


Jranage, payable to the lord 28 &c. for ſalt brought | 
t 


to the port of London, being the twenticth part. 


ALTs, eryſtallizable, in Chemi ry, diſtinguiſh and compre- | 
end all ſaline matters ſuſceptible of cryſtallization ; in | 


contradiſtinCtion to fluor SAL TS. 


er of colcothar is a white ſaline matter, obtained by 


hxiviating COLCOT HAR. | 

PHY, deliqueſcent, a denomination com rehending all ſa- 
5 matters, which may be obtained by cryſtallization, 
Perron Th 2 concrete form, but which, when ex- 
— — e air, imbibe its moiſture, and loſe their con- 
— x Wren form, deliquiating into. a liquor by 
gan moiſture. See DRLICGRScENCR. 
» Uliretic, See SAL diureticus. 


Concrete volatile alkali . | - 
vor. IV. No rob obtained from ſal ammoniac. 


as ſalli of tartar, and all other | 
ſalts, however well purified, always contain a great deal 
of earth, the ſeveral volatiles employed act differently on 
this, according to their ſeveral natures z ſome carrying it 
all up in vapour, others carrying only a part of it, and 
leaving at the bottom of the veſſel more or leſs of an 
earthy matter, inſipid to the taſte, and wholly diveſted 
of its alkaline /a/tz every particle of which, even in 
this caſe, has been valatilized, | 
The alkaline /alt, thus volatilized, appears alſo, accord- 
ing to the different ſubſtances employed, in very different 


SAL 


84 r, Epſom. See Ep so, and Sat, mirabil .. 
SALTS, eſſential, include all concrete ſaline matters whicli 


preſerve the ſmell, taſte, and all other principal qualities 
of bodies from which they were obtained, which bodies are 
only vegetable or animal. The uſual method of preparing 
them is by evaporating, to almoſt the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, the liquors containing the eſſential ſalt, viz. the 
expreſſed and depurated juices arid ſtrong decoctions, 
and by keeping them in a cold place. From many of 
theſe liquors, ſaline matters or cryſtals are depoſited 
upon the ſides of the containing veſlels after a conſider- 
able time, and after they have undergone a kind of fer- 
mentation. 'Theſe cryſtals, which are always very red, 
may be purified by diſſolving them in water, filtrating, 
evaporating, and cryſtallizing. Theſe mineral /alts are 
extraneous to the vegetables and animals from which the 

are obtained; and are procured in the ſame ſtate in whicl, 


they were introduced. The beſt known of theſe eſſential 
ſalts is 'TARTAR. 


SaL'ts, fixed, a name given by many chemiſts to the 


ſalts obtained from the aſhes of plants, which, not hav- 
ing been diſſipated by fire, ought to be conſidered as 
fixed, in compariſon of the other ſaline matters of theſe 
plants, which evaporate during their deflagration. As 


the ſaline ſubſtances remaining in the aſhes of vegetables 


are entirely or chiefly alkaline, the name of e /alt 
has become ſynonimous with that of fixed ALK AL. But 
other ſaline ſubſtances, as moſt neutral /a, which have 


not baſes of volatile alkali, are nearly as fixed as fixed 
alkali. | | 


Mr. Homberg has given, in the Memoirs of the Paris 


Academy, for 1714, a very curious paper on the ſabject 
of volatilizing the fixed al of plants. He obſerves, 
that the fixed ſalt of any plant is a /aline matter, which 
has already loſt in the fire all, or the greater part at leaſt; 
of the volatile matter contained in the plant it is obtain- 
ed from, as its phlegm, acid ſpirit, urinous ſpirit, its ef- 


ſential oil, and urinous alt; and that its figure is in ſome 
degree that of a ſpunge, the pores of which being always 


open, are ever ready to receive again ſuch ſorts of vola- 


tile ſubſtances as the fire has before driven off from . 
them; and that art may in ſuch a manner add theſe its 
deprived parts to it again, that the concrete ſhall loſe its 


fixity, and become volatile, as the whole was in a great 
meaſure before. The whole of this operation conſiſts in 


adding to the lixivial /alt one or more of thoſe volatile 
ſubſtances, the loſs of which gave it its preſent form. 
Theſe are to be introduced into the /alt by repeated co- 


hobations, which are to be continued till ſo much vola- 


tile matter is added to the fixt, that the whole becomes 
volatile together; the naturally volatile particles being 
mixed in ſuch proportion, as to be able to carry up the 

fixed in vapour with them. The feveral volatile ſub- 


ſtances of plants are of different kinds, and conſequently 
require different operations, to make them mix with the 


ſalt. Tartar may very well ſerve as a general inſtance in 
this caſe, and the manner of introducing into its fixed 


ſalt thoſe principles, of which the fire before diveſted it, 
and by this means rendering it volatile, may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen of the manner of doing it in all the reſt ; but 

Reel vegetable alkaline 


and raiſed by the fire. 


forms; ſometimes in that of a /aline liquor, ſometimes 


in an acid, and ſometimes in an urinous ſpirit 3 ſome- 


e ſal ſalſus, 


ſometimes into an acrid and fetid ſalt, and, finally, ſome- _ 


times alſo it becomes changed into a volati 


times into a volatile aromatic one. The firſk matter 


which fire drives out of tartar, or any other vegetable 


ſubſtance, is its phlegm : this being mere water, one 


would think at firſt thould be little able to change ſo 


fixed a ſubſtance as ſalt of tartar into a volatile one; but 


when we farther conſider the great power of water, when 


put in action by the fire, and that this agent is the cauſe 
of ſome of the greateſt changes that happen in animal 
and vegetable bodies, and perhaps of every thing of this 
kind that paſſes in our earth, we ſhall not wonder that it 


may be made, by the help of fire, one of the agents ca- 


pable of raiſing, or volatilizing a part at leaſt of /al: of 
tartar 3 but as phlegm is the leaſt active of all the prin- 
. which chemiſtry ſeparates from bodies, or at leaſt 
a 

violence, the method of volatilizing part of /a/t of tartar 
by means of this, uk naturally be more tedious chan 


s upon the others the moſt ſlowly, and with the leaſt 
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time by this, as well as by the other. 


with that of the kali, might render them all volatile, as 


new found neutral /alt muſt neceſſarily be of an oily, or 


found, that in order to volatilize the fixed ſalts of vege- 


bright points, which would appear upon the ſurface, and 


upon the fire, and that thus there would be a new ap- 


_ wetting the matter, is a thing of no ſmall conſequence. 
Water is, of all others, the leaſt proper, and oil appears 


it muſt be alſo ſuch, as will moſt intimately unite with 
ali. Spirit of wine is ve 


Mr. Homberg, by various trials, carried at length this 
lize nearly one half of /a/t of tartar, or of any other vola- 
oil, which is employed in the making it, preſerving it 


wiſe have reſolved it into a liquor. 


1 


SALTS, fiuor, 
_ which cannot by any method be rendered ſolid ; ſuch are 
_ nitrous and marine acids, volatile alkali altered by quick- | 


$ 


the conſiſtence of a ſyrup; if 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, and filtered as hot as 


| ſeparated from the liquor and dried, the operations of 


twice or thrice, till the /a/z becomes perfectly white and 
s eaſi 


violent fire into a pellucid white tranſparent maſs 


| 3 is very well known that ſoap is made of the /alt of kali, 
or pot-aſhes, and oil. On the event of this experiment 


acid, and that acid being mixed with the alkali /alt, the 


It is beſt prepared from putriſied human urine ; but it 


by any of the other principles; yet it is to be done with | 


The thing that put Mr. Homberg upon this courſe of ex- 
1 Wag, as he candidly acknowledges, an accident. 
He was diſpleaſed with the Venice ſoap, with which he 
ſhaved himſelf ; and endeavouring to mend it, he cut it 
into thin ſlices, and after drying it three months in the 
ſhade, he powdered it in a mortar, and wetted it into a 
paſte again with oil of lavender and ſpirit of wine; and 
in continuing his trials to this purpoſe, he at length found 
art of the /all of the ſoap become volatile. 


Mr. Homberg proceeded to judge, according to the known 
rules of chemiſtry, that oil, of which the volatile ſalts 
are generally ſuppoſed to borrow their volatility, being 
intimately mixed with the fixed alkaline /alts, as here 


in this inſtance z for that in this ſtate they were no longer 
alkalis, their pores being now not open, but filled to the 
utmoſt with the particles of oil. All oils contain alſo an 


whole on this muſt ceaſe to be an alkali, and become a 
middle, or neutral /a/t, ſuch as common ſea-ſalt ; but 
then as the acid is not, in this caſe, joined to the alkali, 
but by the means of oil, and accompanied with oil, this 


a ſulphureous nature. 3 | | 
In carrying on this idea, and trying by chemical experi- 
ments all the objects it offered, Mr. Homberg, in fine, 

tables, it was neceſſary to begin, by converting them into 
ſoap z then to wait for the ſhooting of certain gee, or 


that theſe cryſtals were a neutral /alt, volatilized of it- 
{elf by the mere operation of nature: after this the mat- 
ter is to be moiſtened with a new liquor, and then ſet | 


pearance of volatilized fixed /alt ; and the repeating this 
proceſs ſeveral times, affords always, at length, a very 
large proportion of the fixed ſalt, no longer ſuch, but 
truly volatilized. The choice of a proper liquor for the 


the moſt ſo; and of the different oils, thoſe drawn by 
diſtillation are much more effeCtual than the common ex- 
preſſed ones. The great reaſon of this is, that the liquor 
ought not only to be the moſt volatile that may be, but 


| excellent for the purpoſe, 
but would be much more fo, did it not want thislaſt quality. 


attempt to ſo great a height, that he was able to volati- 
tile /alt. The new /a/t often appears in a dry form, the | 
from the effect of humid vapours, which would other- | 
ALT, foffile. See Common SALT. _ 

diſtinguiſh and include all faline ſubſtances, 


lime and ſome others. 


4. T, fuſible, of urine, called alſo native or eſſential ſalt of | 


urine, phoſphoric ſalt, and microcoſmic ſalt, is a neutral | 


ſalt, compoſed of phoſphoric acid, ſaturated with an al- | 
kali fixed or volatile. | . m al 


may be prepared from freſh. A quantity of the urine 
of ſound beer-drinking men being putrified in a moderate 
heat, and then flowly boiled in glazed earthen veſſels to 
| this quer be placed in 
a cellar or cool place, in about four weeks time, or 
ſooner in winter, cryſtals of a peculiar figure will be 
formed. But theſe, being impure, muſt again be diſſolved 
pos through grey paper, and the ſolution again put 
in a cool place, where, in a few days, cryſtals will again 
be formed much cleaner than the former. Theſe being 


ſolution, filtration, and cryſtallization, muſt be reiterated; 


without ſmell. . | 2 . | 
Mr. Margraff ſays, that a hundred, or a hundred and 
twenty meaſures of urine, give about three or four 
ounces of this ſalt, which always cryſtallizes firſt, and 
if diſtinguiſhed from that which' appears afterwards 

in cryſtals of à long and cubical form. | 
This /alt is ammoniacal, but of a peculiar nature, It is 
a ſaline acid body. By diſtillation an urinous volatile ſpi- 
rit firſt riſes. The reſiduum may be reduced by a 
ike 


4 


amined its effeéts on ſeveral ſolutions 


- 
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glaſs, of a very fixed nature, and from Which .. 
acid nor any thing elfe can be Nparited biel! nee 
* of ſome other matter. e 
This vitredus ſubſtance may be entirely dif 
or three parts of Ailtilled water, and is Gar þ 
into a tranſparent liquor, ſomewhat thick, not unte 
concentrated oll of vitriol, and having the pro IKE the 
all acids, ſuch as fermenting with volatile Lo eng a 
kalies, forming neutral ſalts with them, 8 1 
bodies diſſolved in alkaline menſtruums, and ahn 
alkaline earths. It does not diſſolve gold nor ner 708 
copper, tin, and lead little, but iron very ſtrongly m 
3 a red ee. from cobaltum pro ceruleo, {So 
man, blau farben-kobalde, the minera f N 
tinged Mas! | , N dal i 
But this /a/t in its dry ſtate attracts metals w 
more vigour, and with them produces ſeveral r 
and ſingular phenomena; for all which, as al 
relation their /a/t bears to acid, alkaline, 
ſalts, we refer to the learned author, 


ith muck 
emarkahle 
ſo for the | 
and neutral 
who has alſo ex 


ar 8 of terreſtrial 
dies. One moſt eminent property is, that . 


the inflammable part of ſoot, and diſſolved 1 
veſſel, it produces a phoſphorus. An dog of . 
of urine, thus ſeparated from its urinous part, and 8 
actly mixed with half an ounce of ſoot, affords in ti 
way a dram of the beſt pHospHORUS. The refidein 
did not produce any when tried, 1 1925 
The learned author does ndt pretend to determine exag. 
ly the true origin of this „alt; he thinks its acid ms 
come into the human body from vegetable aliments. B. 
has obſerved elſewhere, that ereſſes, muſtard, rocket 
and even corn, expoſed to a very violent fire, produce a 
phoſphorus. Hence he thinks this acid muſt be mixed 
with thoſe ſubſtances; and the like may happen in other 
vegetables. He thinks this conjecture ſtrengthened, be- 
cauſe urine in ſummer, when people eat moſt vegetable 
always produces this /a/t in the greateſt quanticy.— 
Margraff in Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin, 1746. See alſo 
Miſcel. Berol. tom. vii. p. 341. 5 | 
Mr. Pott obſerves, that the figure of fufible ſalts varies 
much according to the heat, evaporation, and different 
mode of cryſtallization ; and that it aſſumes the ſhape cf 
molt others, as of ſaltpetre, vitriol, ſal ammoniac, Glau- 
ber's /alt, &c. but that it is generally in ſhining, octe- 
gonal, priſmatic cryſtals. The taſte of this /alt is coo, 
reſembling that of borax, to which it is in other reſpeds 
ſimilar. When put on the fire in a crucible, it froths, ſwells 
and melts. When melted upon a bit of charcoal, by means 
of a blow-pipe, it forms a round drop. The cryſtals of 
the ſecond cryſtallization do alſo melt upon charcoal, 
when they are pure, but when cold they have a milky 
colour. They do not, like the cryſtals of the firſt cry- 
ſtallization, form phoſphorus with phlogiſton. They eſ- 
floreſce in the air, and are hot to the talte, in both which 
inſtances they alſo differ from the firſt cryſtals. 
SALT, foffile, See Common SALT. 525 
SALT of glaſs, called alſo glaſs-gall, is a kind of f 
line ſcum or maſs, found in glaſs-houſe pots upon tie 
_ ſurface of the melted glaſs. It conſiſts of neutral /al's 
as common ſalt, vitriolated tartar, and others, which are 
contained in the ſoda and pot-aſh employed in the com- 
poſition of glaſs, and which not being themſelves {ul 
ceptible of vitrification, are ſeparated from the glas 
N the fuſion, and collected together upon its ſul- 
face, becauſe they are ſpecifically lighter. 
SALT, Glauber's. See SAL mirabile. + 
SALTS of count Lagarais, a name by which the French and 
ſome other nations call a preparation of vegetable bo- 
dies, invented by the gentleman whoſe name it beat 
but very improperly called by him a falt. | 
The hiſtory of theſe preparations Is this: in the ye 
1731, the count de Lagarais ſhewed the French ks 
ſome powders, which proved to be very uſeful in med 
cine, and which he called the. eſſential fals of c 
plants. The method of making theſe; was long Lebt? 
ſecret, but at length, the diſcoverer publiſhing it to 
world, it. appeared that they were made by meals“ 
water only, agitated in a violent and continued man” 
in a cloſe veſſel with an inſtrument reſembliug 3 choc 
late mill. Mr. Langelot had before attempted 270% 
tion of this kind of vegetable, and other ſubſtances, by 
means of water and motion, but his was done by gie 
ing them with a ſmall quantity of water at 2 Ute 
whereas this of the eount's is by powdering the ind; 
dients, mixing them with a large quantity of me 
and breaking them to pieces by a continued motion 0 
this ſort of mill made with four vanes, or flaps e 
wood, which was kept for fix or eight hours in“ - 
tinual motion, by means of a larger Wheel, ſuch as 
lapidaries poliſh ſtones Witn. J le 
There is no doubt but that the inſtrument, uſod a 
1 WE 


ſettle for an hour or two, till only the finer parts of 
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unt, is of very great, uſez, and that the reſult of the | 
as tion is a very valuable form of medicine; but it is 
2 ſalt but an extremely fine extract, containing the 
2 rehnous, and ſaline parts of the body, and in a 
8 capable of being reduced to powder, and eaſily ad- 
miniſtered, as it contains the virtues of the plant it is 
made from, in an exttemely imall compaſs, and is ca- 
able of ready ſolution in aqueous fluids, It is certainly 
' form of medicine worthy to be brought into practice, 
and mult be a very proper way of adminiſtering the more 
bulky medicines to children, and perſons of tender con- 
itutions. . | rot Wet $109" Þ 
155 a proper view of the nature of theſe prepar- 
ations, and their difference from the extracts made in the 


common manner, it may be proper to enter, iti ſome SALT of lead. See Salt of Lean, and SACCHARUM Saturni. 


degree, into the manner of preparing the two forms. 
The common extracts of the ſhops are made either from 
the juices of ſucculent plants, as houſeleek, purſlain, or 
the like; or from a ſtrong decoction of the other drier 
lants in common water, which when ſeparated from 
the coarſer parts by ſubſidence, filtration, or the like | 
means, are evaporated over a balneum Mariæ to the con- 
kftence of a. thick honey. r. 
There will, in proceſs of time, an eſſential /al: ſeparate 
itſelf from chell extracts, and many plants have, in the 
decoctions, a large quantity of à fine ſubſtance, which 
will never be made to paſs the filter: and the extracts, 
made by this means, contain the oil, the gummy and 
reſinous parts of the plants, and the eflential falts, 


_ this is but in a very inconfiderable quantity. | 


Theſe are the common extracts of plane. 

The method of making thoſe extracts, called count Laga- 
rais's ſalts, is this. They chooſe a glaſs veſſel, capable 
of holding fix or ſeven pints, and having a wide mouth; 
into this they put an ounce of bark, ſena, guaiacum, 
or whatever other vegetable they are to make the extract 


of; firſt reduced to a coarſe powder; They pour on this | 
two pints and a half of rain water, or diſtilled water, | 


and then Gear the veſſel to the place where the mill is 
fixed; they raiſe 


thrown over, and then turning the large wheel, they 


make the mill move round very fwiftly in the liquor for | 


| fix or ſeven hours together; after this they let the liquor 


the body temain ſuſpended in it, and then pour it off 
into a number of flat China or ſtone-ware diſhes, put- 
ting only a ſmall quantity into each diſh; and theſe they 
ſet in the ſun; or over a balneum Marie prepared on 
| purpoſe ; for ſhould they attempt the evaporation in a 

ſand heat, the ſmall quantity of extract in each, diſh 
would be burned. When the whole is evaporated to a 


_ dryneſs, there remains on the whole inner ſurface of the | 
 Giſhes a thin cruſt of an extract, which is to be ſepatated | 


by ſcraping it off with a piece of ſtiff paper, and re- 
ſerved for uſe. This always breaks up in ſmall ſcales, 
Which have a very ſhining ſurface on that part where 


they adhered to the diſhes, and it ſeems that this has | 


was occaſion to ſome to believe, that they were par- 
cles of real alt. | IE, 


There is no doubt but this method of ptocuritig a powet- | 


ful extract might be of great uſe, in regard to all thoſe 
| Tubſtances which water can have power to penetrate ; 


7 but it is not eaſy to give credit to its being able to make the | 
Uke valuable medicines from the metals, though. that has | 


en pretended. Gold and ſilver are pretended to be 


operated on in a powerful manner by it, but there ſeems | 


2 fallacy in this, ſince even iton itſelf, which is much 
more penetrable by water than thoſe metals, yields but 
little virtue to it, two ounces of the filings of this metal 
| yielding, with the utmoſt care and accuracy, only about 

our grains of a white earthy matter, which is alſo much 

— likely to be a part of the water than of the metal. 

Ihe ſalts of the metals, as the count called them, which 


Ee =: 41 prepared by this means, were always ſuſpected to 


ſtruum, which 
water, and a 
| bs a marine ſalt among them. It is true, indeed, that 
| 7 to Langelot's method of grinding, ſome leaves 

n gold were reduced, by the addition of a very ſmall 


» Whatever was pretended, was not ſimple 


quantity of water, into a liquor, from which, on diſtilla- | 


wy, a few red drops were ſeparated; but it is to be ob- 


ed, that as Langelot indi | 
| gelot's method is the grinding the 
lubſtance with great vehemence, and for a long time, in 


an ron mortar, with a | 8 8 > ia; 
a peſtle of the ſame: metal, there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that hat Was found to come-'forth in 


ro 7 . ' 
preten Mn bay i ſolution of iron, not of gold, 308 Was | 


by thoſe who firſt prepared them. 


t is 14 F 
Fenat ta de doubted, but the method of evaporation | 


count Lag 


; other can.fo well retain the | finer parts of the e 


it ſo high, that the body of the mill is | 
In the middle of the liquor; then they cover the top of | 
the veſſel with a wet bladder, that the froth may not be | 


ome ſaline quality, which they owed to the men- 


ſtrict examination of them always diſcover- | 
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Mr. Geoffroy tried it on roſes, violets, and ſome other 
flowers, and found great reaſon to with that all the me- 
dicinal extracts could be prepared in the ſame: manner; 
but the method is impracticable, when medicines are 
to. be prepared for general uſe ; for though the mills 


might be made to be moved in great numbers at once, 


by a current of water, and ſo this part of the work 
Ent with tolerable eaſe, yet the evaporations, in 
uch quantities, could by no means be made in any to- 
lerable room, or time, and they muſt be evaporated as 
ſoon as made, ſince they very quickly turn four, and 
loſe all the virtues. Mem: de PAcad. Scienc. Par, 1739. 
See EXTRACT. , | 


SALTS, lixivial, a general name given to all ſaline ſub- 


ſtances obtained by lixiviation of aſhes, but particularly 
applied to fixed ALKALIL, . . _ Ts be 

It may appear very natural, from conſidering the com- 
mon method of making lixivial ſalis, that they ſhould 
be all of them one and the ſame ſubſtance z and as the 


N part of them agree perfectly, not only in taſte, 


mell, and colour; but even in their effects, in the niceſt 


chemical operations, in which it appears wholly the 


ſame thing, whether one or another of them be employ- 
ed; many, even of the moſt celebrated chemiſts, have 
E declared that they are all the ſame, and Kunc- 
kel has poſitively aſſerted this on many repeated experi- 


ments, allowing them no other difference, than that 


ſome contain more, ſome leſs earth; and this he afhrms 
not to be owing to the different ſpecies of the plant, but 


from certain accidents in the burning . 
This account, however ſpecious, is not true; for though 


there are many of the lixivial falts procured from differ- 
ent plants, which, on many trials appear alike, yet there 
are ſome that greatly differ from the common kinds; 


as that of tarnariſk; which wants the greateſt of all their 


characters, in that it is no alkali, but a true fel ſulſus; 
and beſide this, there are probably many other as re- 
markable differences in others, Which happen not yet to 


have been obſerved. Mr. Bourdelin, of the Paris Aca- 
demy, having obſerved; that among the lixivial /t 


ſome were much more, ſome much leſs alkaline, and 
this laſt mentioned kind not at all, determined to ſearch 
minutely into their differences in this reſpect. In this 
attempt he tried the produce of a great number of diffe- 
rent fruits and flowers of plants, many of which gave 
lixivial Jalts, conſiderably different from one another; 


but nothing more ſtrengthened his opinion of the eſſen- 
tial differences of ſome of them, than the /t of guaia- 


cum, which proved to be little more an alkali than the 
ſalt of tamariſk, and which he is of opinion may be pre- 


nared in ſuch a manner; as not to prove at all alkaline. 


lem; de V Acad. Par. 1728. See Lixivious. 


The opinion of the fixed ſalts, drawn by elixiviation from 
all plants, being the fame, having greatly prevailed, Mr. 
Smelin, of the Peterfburgh academy, went through a 


multitude of experiments with the ſalts, made carefully 
from a great number of different plants, on a number of 


different liquors; ſome mineral acids, others ſolutions 


and impregnations of different ſubſtances; and by theſe 


he found that they had very different qualities, beſide 
their differing greatly in the degree of their alkaline | 
power, which had been locked upon as their cflential 


character. 


He obſerves, that theſe ſalis are not to be obtained pure 
by any means, except a violent and repeated calcination; 
and that this is not the method uſed with the. ſeveral 
ſalts made for medicinal uſe, and conſequently that they 
are, all impure. The additional matter, which makes 

_ theſe ſalts impure, is either an earthy, an oily, an acid, 


or a volatile alkaline ſübſtance, according as the plant, 


| | while recent, abounded with one or the other of thoſe 
| -prineiples, or as their mutual connections with one an- 


other were more or leſs ſtrong in each. As therefore 


the ſeveral ſpecies of plants are well known to abound 
with different principles, it muſt neceſſarily follow that 


the lixivial ſalts, obtained from them in the common 


way, muſt differ in their nature and properties, as the 
acid abounds in one, the volatile alkali in another, and 


the earth or oil in a third. 3 
This difference unqueſtionably owes its origin to the na- 
ture of the different plants; but, beſides this, it mult be 


allowed, that there are feveral accidents by which the 
alt may alſo be rendered of a different nature, or at 


leaſt its natural diverſity. from others may be increaſed, 
and ſet in a ſtronger light. The different manner of 
burning the plant will oceaſion a great change in the /u/f 
it yields, and two different ſalts will be obtained, if one 
half of the fame quantity of aſhes be lixiviated with hot 


water, and the other half with cold. This has been 


fully proved by Stahl, in his Fundamenta Chemica. 
uuy P by whe _ | mn Theſe 
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Theſe are only accidental differences in the fame ſalt 5 
hat Mr. Gmelin takes upon him to prove by experi- 

ment, is, that there are more real differences between 
the ſalts of various plants, and thoſe 1 


on the nature of thoſe plants, than had been before 
e 5 cal FL 
That the ſalts of plants may be fairly compared toge- 


ther, it is neceſſary that they ſhould all be made in the 
ſame manner; the fire ſhould, in all the proceſſes, be 


raiſed to the ſame degree, and the time of the plants re-“ 


maining in it ſhould be alſo aſcertained, and the lixivium 
from each be prepared in the ſame uniform manner: 
thus the volatile parts of one plant will be no farther 
_ evaporated than of another, and the lixivia will contain 
an equal Thare of the principles of the ſeveral plants, 
- proportioned to their ſeveral] natures ; for, it is a certain 
fact, that if the lixivium of the ſame aſhes'be made in 
part with hot water, and in part with cold, the alt ob- 
tained from that made with the hot water, will contain 
more of the earthy and oily parts of the plant than that 
made with the cold. 5 E 
The method of making a fixt lixivial ſalt of a plant, fo 
as to retain as much as may be of the virtues of the plant, 
is this. Let the plant continue on fire without breaking 
out into flame, and let the fire be continued till it fall 
into aſhes, but no longer, leſt ſome of the volatile parts 
be driven off, which might have been preſerved. Cold 


Vater, and not hot, ſhould be uſed to make the lixi-| 


vium, that the /a/t may appear in its proper form; and 
and as the water of wells, rivers, and other places, dif- 
fer greatly from one another, the water uſed for this 
| purpoſe ſhould be ſuch, as has been previouſly diſtilled 
two or three times over, and ſo rendered perfeCtly pure, 
and kept in glaſs-veſſels, not in earthen, leaden, or 
wooden ones, leſt it contract ſome adventitious particles. 
Now if the lixiviums of plants, made with all theſe cau- 
tions, are found to differ from one another, there is no 
room to doubt but that the ſalts of thoſe plants are 
really different one from another. e 
This evidently appeared from the labours of a Swediſh 
chemiſt, whoſe papers fell into Mr. Gmelin's hands, 
and who had with all this care and caution prepared the 
ſalis of a number of plants; a copious table of the dif- 


ſerent effects of which, in different mixtures, is added 
to Mr. Gmelin's account: but not only the /a/ts, but the 


very aſhes of different plants, prepared in the ſame exact 
manner, are found to differ obviouſly to the ſenſes. 
The aſhes of mugwort, ſmall centaury, chervil, and 
_ dill, are of a browniſh grey; goats-beard and lungwort 
afford white afhes ; thoſe of ſanicle are whitiſh ; thoſe of 
Roman wormwood, of a greeniſh grey; thoſe of rue, 
' agrimony, and ſaxifrage, brown; 
duſky green ; thoſe of dodder, of a fine green ; eyebright, 
ſouthernwood, common wormwood, and ſcabious, af- 
ford them grey; ſcurvygraſs, of a whitiſh grey; hyſ- 
ſop, yarrow, and ſowbane, of a duſky grey; meli- 
lot and oak-leaves, as alſo plantain, colts-foot, pine- 
tops, and fumitory, of a duſky brown; pennyroyal, of a 
pale brown, with ſome ſpots of white; elder-flowers, 
ſage, and mother of thyme, afford yellow aſhes; thoſe 
o ſtrawberry leaves are of a pale brimſtone colour ; 
thoſe of catmint, of a duſky red; of prunella, brick- 
coloured; of honeyſuckle, blue; of fern, blackiſh ; and 
_ thoſe of St. John's wort, feverfew, origanum, and pim- 
pernel, are all of a deep black. | | 
The quantity of aſhes, produced from an equal weight 


of different plants, is very different, ſome yielding a 


ſeventh part of their weight, others but a twelfth or 
1 and ſome particular plants much leſs than 
this; St. John's wort in particular yields but a twenty- 
eighth part, and fern but a twenty-fourth. „ 
The lixiviums made from theſe different aſhes were ſome 


+ . colourleſs from the beginning, others at firſt were bluiſh, | 


| greeniſh, or of other colours, but theſe tinges all went 
off after a few days, and the liquor became limpid. 
The lixiviums of the ſeveral plants are very differently 
acrid to the taſte, though made exactly in the ſame 
manner and proportion, and thoſe of ſome plants are 
not acrid at all; that of ſtrawberry leaves has ſcarce any 
taſte; that of the barba capræ, inſtead of an acrid taſte, 
has a ſweet one; and the lixivium of mother of thyme 
has no taſte, by which it can be diſtinguiſhed from fair 
water: the lixiviums of pimpernel, dill, and ſtrawberry 
leaves, have a ſulphureous ſmell; thoſe of moſt other 
plants are wholly ſ{centleſs. Act. Pretopol. vol. iv. p. 28. 
SALirs F metals. See METAL. t e TU -- 
SALT all. See MILK. | 
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SALT, microcoſmit.;- See Fuſible SALT of urine. 
SALT, mineral. It has been for many ages a conſtant opi- 


Us 


nion among the chemiſts, that minerals contain no vola- 
r. Homberg, however, found the means of 
preparing an acid mineral ſalt, in a dry form and vola- 


tile /alt. 


ile. This would diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, and that ſo- 


oſe of tanſy, of a 


r 2 
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lution being thibWn on marble, fermented, ang 4: 
it in the — — of aqua fortis. amd diff 
It is univerſally known that many mitieral ſubſta 
tain an acid, and that this is cally raiſed in di 
and therefore is very volatile; but as this cou 
fore be ſeparated, otherwiſe than in a liquid form: 
eſteemed it ſomething of a peculiar nature, and ON 
an acid mineral ſpirit, baniſhing the word ſalt fi, lit 
name. But Mr. Homberg found, that if 4 pes 
of any mineral was ſo embarraſſed in the partic] ps 
ſome metal, as that it ceaſed to be fluid, that metal 0 
always conſiderably increaſed in weight by it; and 
if afterwards all the acid which had been added t 0 
were again ſeparated from it, there would re 12 
latile ou in a dry form, and that this /alt, 
in ſpirit of wine, or in common water, made an acid, 
uor, which would diſſolve all alkalies with an bull 
tion. From this, he ſays, it is plain, that the 1 
have a volatile alt, as well as the animals or plants 
which laſt were alſo long ſuppoſed to want it, and Ml 
volatile /a/t ſuppoſed peculiar to the animal kingdom: 
from this alſo it very plainly appears, that the acid I} 
rits of minerals, as they are called, are in reality N 
=_ than theſe volatile /alts diflolved in their as 
phlegm. | | | Ek 
The method of procuring this /alt may be ſeen in the 
| following inſtance. Take two ounces of fine filver, dil. 
ſolve it in five ounces of ſpirit of nitre; pour this fol 
tion, while hot, into a pint of river water, in which 
there has been before diflolved as much ſea /alt as it can 
contain, the filver will precipitate itfelf in form of white 
ſcales. Waſh this precipitate till it is infipid to the taſte 
and then dry it; it will, when perfectly dried, weigh 
two ounces and a half. EROS 
After this calcine in an iron veſſel, over a ſtrong firc 
two or three pounds of fine tin, in which there is no mix. 
ture of any other metal. Take of this calx of tin well 
dried an ounce and half ; mix this carefully with the two 
\ ounces and half of the calx of ſilver, perfectly dry alſo; 
put the mixture into a matraſs, of which two-thirds ſhall 
remain empty ; expoſe this matraſs to the naked fire, 
with its neck turned downwards, there will run into the 
neck of the matraſs a black matter, which will immedi. 
ately fix itſelf into a hard ſtone of a brown colour; this 
will weigh about an ounce and half; this ſtone is the 
calx of tin diffolved by the acids, which remain in the 
calx of ſilver; and the caput mortuum, at the bottom 
of the matraſs, will be found to be the filver now di- 
_ veſted of thoſe /alts, which it had carried off with it 
from its diſſolvent in the precipitation. This may be run 
into a maſs by the copel, and no part of it will be loſt. 
Beat this brown ſtone to powder; let the powder be per- 
fectly dry; then put it into a double veflel ; ſublime it 
according to art; and the reſult of the operation will be 
half an ounce of a volatile /a/t ; this is to be rectified by 
re-ſubliming it two or three times over a very gentle fre, 
and it will then be a volatile and mineral /al:, perfectly 
dry, of a fine white colour, and tranſparent. The ca- 
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Id never. 
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if diſſolzeg 


Acad. Par. 16922. e | 

DALT of mineral waters. See HALCRYF TIUM 
SALT, muriatic calcareous. See SAL muriaticus calcarens. 
SALTS, neutral. See NEUTRAL, and the diſtribution of 
_ faline ſubſtances at the beginning of the article S4LT. 


| SaLT, neutral-arſenical, is a combination of arſenic with 


fixed alkali to the point of ſaturation. , M. Macquer fi 


properties in the Memoirs of 'the Royal Academy for 
1746 and 1748. His method of making this /alt is, U, 
mixing together equal parts of very white cryſtalline a- 
ſenic and purified nitre, and by diſtilling this mixture 
a retort with a graduated heat, in the uu manner, til 
the retort is red hot, and no more vapours of nitrous acid 
ariſe. In the retort there remains a ſaline maſs, white, 
compact, and fixed; from which, after ſolution in hot 
| water, filtration, evaporation, and cryſtallization, e 
be obtained beautiful, quadrangular, priſmatic cryſtals 
terminated at each end by a uadrangular pyramid, 4 
ſides of which correſpond with thoſe of the priſm. Ti 


new ſalt is preciſely neutral, and exhibits no marks ct 


— 


an alkaline quality. It is infinitely more ſoluble in wat! 
than pure arſenic, and diſſolves in a leſs quantity of hot 
than of cold water. It is eaſily fuſible by fire, and re- 
mains fuſed and tranſparent like glaſs, without being 2” 
kaliſed, if it has not touched any inflammable matter} 
for it may be eaſily decompoſed by phlogiſton, 2 1 
unites with the arſenic, ſeparates it from the alkal, 
is ſublimed. This /alt cannot be decompoſed Þ) oy 
pure mineral acid, becauſe arſenic ſeems to have rk 
affinity with fixed alkali than acids have; but when - 
acids are united with metallic matters, they ord! 
decompoſe the neutral arſenical ſali, even by the 


way; fo that a ſolution of this Ja, added to 3 ſolu 
7 


mineral; . 


put mortuum of this ſublimation is the calx of tin. Mem. | 


diſcovered this combination, and began an account of its | 


$4 1 


e while: the acid of the metallic ſolution 
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tes of which they: boaſt much. Thoe who firſt de- 
ſcribed it gave the procels for —_— it in a very enig- 
matical manner z and their ſucceſſors invented many dif- 
{erent ways of preparing it. The truth is, that all' mix- 
tures of borax with the vitriolic acids furniſ us with a 


of nitre, or of ſea Jak 17997 

Becher fitſt gave the enigmatic a : 
hers traced to its origin, and found the way of making 
it with the vitriolic, as Lemery did with the other acids. 


This alt is formed by ſublimation, and is a Eongeries of 


* 


jamin. Theſe flowers! are ſo light and fine, "that they 


vater; and, therefore, it may be eryſtallized by cold, 


and even by evaporation alone. | 

teration in the colour of the juice of violets, and has no 
ſenſible effect on the ſolution of eorroſive ſublimate, or 
on a ſolution of mercury in ſpirit of nitre for a lon 
time; but it finally precipitates a yellow powder from it, 
as the borax does. There is this difference, however, 
between this precipitate, and that formed by erude bo- 
rax, that the powder precipitated by the — alt, 
does not, as the other, become white on waſhing with 
large quantities of water. Theſe experiments ſhew this 
ſalt wh wholly analogous to tartarum vitriolatum, or to 
Al in its effects. i 4543 3334957 2883 
When the compoſition of which this alt is to be made 


are more denſe and hs Dn 


* 


| The uſual method of a 


riſe with a little more humidity ; hence ſome part of tlie 


he j feather ; the gloſſy circle at the bottom of 
b this ale, al che im water,/and recryſtallized; and 
P froy the younger has given, in the Memoirs of 
wing in Academy, in 1732, an account of a way of 
this ſalt by ſolution and cryſtallization ' alone, 

the pot the trouble of diſtilling; he has alſo ſummed up 


od 1 . 6.26 1 
cage ee, e eee 
Ie method by cryſtallization is as follows te tale 

» and one ounce one drachm of the 
oil of vitriol ; put the borax into a 
ater the ai Jour in it half an ounce of common water 
gradually ; 0t-vitriol, and expoſe the mixture to a fire 
even Ale nled after the phlegm has paſſed off; and 

| fa in * there ariſe flowers, or à volatile 


Ne 37 


Lo 


chmpoled uf the ur- 


r ive, a name given by tlie modern chemiſts to a 
eee from ban, by mean of acidsy of che vir- 


e 36 ane he nee 'of wee with {pitt | 
int of it; which Hom- | 


ſaline flowers, not a little approaching to flowers of ben- | 


{ſwim upon water, and require a great quantity of water 


The ſedative als is a perfeR jo! ſalſes. It makes A0 fl. 


lowers will be diſſolved in the liquor, and run over into 


vitriol, Wap ue making it with blue and white | 


* 


SAL. 


| 


the fineſt of the 'flawtrs' ate to be carefully güther ed 

and theſe are what ſtick to the neck bf var fo 
that are grey; are to be thrown upon the remaining maſs, 
this maſs is to be diflolved/in water, filtrated ne Wo. 


I ted gradvallyy ſometimes, even without evaporation, 


| 1the ſhining talcous laminæ are to be ſeen in the liquor; 
After I hours ſtanding, the watef' is to be 
poured off theſe lamine, which are to be waſhed 
with freſn water, and then dried carefully in a Warm 
place. If theſe cryſtals do not calcine in the place where 
they are put to dry; nor in the ſun's! heat, it is a ſign 
there is nothing cryſtallized but the /a/ neutrum; if they 
do calcine, it is a proof that there is ſome Glauber's /a/* 
formed of the borax and the vitriolie, and cryſtallized 
in the maſs.” This ſedative ſalt; obtained by cryſtalliza- 
tion, does not differ: eſſentially from chat which! is ſub- 
blimed, only that the etyſtals or laminæ of thè latter are 
more ſeparated and detached than thoſe of the former. 


not be raiſed into vapours by the moſt violent fire, in 
which it remains fixed, and melts into a vitreous matter, 

a8 borax does. Hence it appears, that it is a ſaline 
compound, the . — of which are ſtrictly united, 
and ſeparable with great difficulty. This truth has been 
illuſtrated by numerous and accurate experiments on the 


— — m 


* 


ſubject, = Bourdelin, related in the Memoirs of the 


— — * 


Academy for the years 1753 and 175. 
M. Cadet has alfo publiſhed in the Memoirs for 1766, 
an account of experiments on this ft. 
Homberg, the inventor of ſedative ſalt, believed that he 
} : © Fo * 3 2 . . id 79 3 7 ' 0" 4 | ' i 
diſcovered in it a ſedative, antiſpaſmodic, and even nar- 


g |  cotic quality, and thence called it the narcotic /alt of 


vitriol; it was, therefore, generally employed in con- 
vulſive diſeaſes; but its ſedative powers have not been 
well aſcertained.'” d e e 
SALT of ſoda, a name given to the marine or mineral al- 
kali obtained from the aſhes of ſoda, and of other ma- 
ritime plants. See K!. 
Sar, ſpirit . See Marine Ac 
SALT of Stahl, ſulphuroous, a neutral falt, compoſed of 
volatile ſalphurtous acid, combined to the point of ſatu- 


ration with fixed vegetable alkali, This /t may be 
made either by ſaturating fixed alkali with volatile /- 


phurevus acid, made in à cracked retort, in Stahl's man- 
ner, or by expoſing linen, ſoaked in liquid fixed alkali, 


to the vapours of ſulphur ſlowly burning. In the latter 
y | method, the linen dries, becomes ſtiff, and ſhines with 


| many ſmall needle- like cryſtals, which are the frrlphureons 
alt. This has a more pungent tafte than vitriolated 
tartar, is more ſoluble in water, and is cryſtallizable by 


cold. It may be decompoſed by any acid, and its ſul- 


phureous acid expelled from it: and it is perpetualiy 

changing, from the conſtant diſſipation of its phlogiſton. 
SALT of Sylvius, febrifugal. See SAL Marinus regeneratus. 
SALTS of Tachenius, are impure fixed alkalis, obtained 


from the aſhes of vegetables, burnt by ſuffocating their 


flame, and leaving no more communication with the 
air, than is ſufficient for the burning of their moſt diſ- 
engaged inflammable parts. The Kiel plant, in this 
proceſs, is put in an iron pot, ſo heated, that its bottom 


may be red, and continually ſtirred, when a thick fume, 
and at length a flame, will riſe from it. A lid muſt then 


be put on the pot, ſo looſely, that the ſmoke may eſcape 


but the flame be extinguiſhed, and this lid muſt be oc= _ 
caſionally removed for the convenience of ſtirring the 


plant. When it is thus reduced to aſhes, the aſhes 


muſt be lixiviated with boiling water; and when the 


lixivium has been evaporated to dryneſs, a ſaline matter, 
more or leſs reddiſh, will remain, which is Tachenius's 


fixed ſalt, and ſhould'be kept in a bottle. See the pro- 
_ ceſs deſcribed at large by Boerhaave, Chem. part ii. p. 


28, &c. In this way of burning plants, the fixed alkali 
is phlogiſticated, rendered ſemi-ſaponaceous, and mix- 
ed with all the neutral alis contained in the plants. 
SALT of tartar, the fixed alkali of TARTAR; or this 
name is given to fixed vegetable alkali in general. 
SALT, vegetable. See. Soluble TARTAR. 
SALT of vinegar, is a name given to vitriolated TARTAR, 
impregnated with very ſtrong radical vINEGAR. 
SALT, vitreous, à term uſed by ſome modern chemiſts 
for a kind of /a/t, which till of late has wanted a name, 
and which is found in, and ſeparable from the fixed al- 
kaline ſalts of vegetables. | 


1 


It is bitter, hard, fixed, and not alkaline, and of 2 cryſ« | 


talline, or gloſly appearance. mY | n 
The method prefcribed by Boerhaave for the procuring 
it with the moſt eaſe, is this: put fix pounds of the 
beſt pot-aſhes into a clean glaſs, add thereto twenty pints 
of yy rain water; ſtir them together with a ſtick, and 
ſuffer the whole to reſt. When the aſhes are thorough- 


* laminæ, ſome of which always | ly diſſolved, gently decant the clear lixivium, and there 


3X will 


—— 


melt by the heat of che fire: after the operation 4e oper, 


This ſalt when once it has loſt its water by drying, can- 
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4 will be found at the bottom; mixed with the \fieries;! a | 
number of ſmall; greyiſh granules, of a bitter taſte, and 
of an almoſt glaſſy brittleneſs and hardneſs ; theſe are 
the fel required, and contain no alkaline quality. But 
to obtain it in greater purity, difſblve-fx pounds of pot- || 


vium while hot, and make it perfectly clear, then put it 


it the remaining lixivium be boiled a little, and ſet to] in the he others n 
cryſtallize again, it will afford a ſmall quantity more of Theſe will always be produced the fame from the * 
this ſalt, but after this it will yield no more; whence || falt, the others ſcarce twice from even the different a, 
there ſeems, to be only a certain and determinate quan- of the ſame ſolution, alike in all refpeQs, Phil. Tran 
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SaLTs, urinous, a term ſynonimous with alkaline ſalts. 
SALT of ſteel, a name given to ſeveral combinations of 
iron with acids; hence Riveriuss ſalt of ſteel is a martial | 


SALTs microſcopically examined. Mr. ,Leewenhocek has 


SAL 


aſhes in four times their weight of water; filter tlie lixi- 


into a glaſs veſſel, ready heated and moiſtened, and ſuffer 
It to ſtand aduſky cruſt will ſoon begin to ſhoot to the 
6: Her and ſides of the glaſs, and will gradually become | 
_ thicker and thieker; it length, when no more appears to 
ſhoot, pour off the liquor, and there will remain behind 
à ſalt like the former, but purer, and in larger quantity; 


tity of this ſalt contained in the alkali, » It this ſalt be 


N 172, p. 
put into a veſſel of rain water and ſhook about, it does SALTARE LA, or SALTARELLO,. in the Traljgn Mis 
not diſſolve, only the alkali waſhes off, and the /alt re- er, 


mains purer than before; after this it is to be gently | 
dried and kept. Boerh. Chem. p. ii. p. 42 


It is well known among the chemiſts, that genuine 


fixed alkaline /alts can hardly be eryſtallized; and though | 


. ſome have produced this /a/t'.as a-cryſtallized alkali, - the | 


. fallacy. of the pretext is evident, ſince this appears on 
trial to be no alkali at all; and it remains not leſs diffi- 

cult than before to cryſtalliae pure alkali, though a /a/z 
different in its nature from it, may be eryſtallized in a 
certain quantity from among it.. 
This witreons ſalt never runs ſpontaneouſly, in the 


nor does it eaſily diffolve in cold water 3 when boiled it | nourable ordinary, in form of St. Andrew's croſs; thu 
requires a large proportion of water to diſſolve it, and | ciently called the croſs of Burgundy. e 
as ſoon as cold it eaſily ſeparates itſelf from it again; it]. The alrier may be faid to be compoſed of a bend dert. 


is laſtingly bitter to the taſte, and crackles very much 
when thrown into the fire ; it is neither acid nor alka- 
line, nor approaches in its nature to any other ſalt hi- 
therto known, but ſeems neareſt of all others to:#eſemble 
* ſandiver: This may ſuggeſt a query, whether the fire 
in producing the fixed alkali, does not at the ſame time 


produee this ,/alt from vegetables; and whether by 


combining the ſand and alkali together in glaſs making, 
the fire To not again ſeparate and throw up this /a/: 
in ſandiver. Something of this kind ſeems to be the 
caſe, and a cloſe inquiry on theſe principles may ſhew 
us why tartar, in the ſtate of an alkali, does not afford 


this /al:; for tartar proceeds from a ſubtile liquor, inti- | 


mately fermented in all its parts. There yet remains 
the trying this /alt on various bodies, by means of fire, 
to give a true knowledge of its nature, which is at pre- 
ſent too little known. This is to be obſerved, however, 
that it differs ſo much from the alkali, in which it is con- 
tained, that the careful chemiſt, before he-makes uſe of 
that alkali in any nice proceſs, or experiment, . ought 
carefully to ſeparate this neutral /t from- it. Boer- 
Haave's Chem. p. ii. p. 100 io, PROT 
SALTS, volatile, a name commonly given to volatile, con- 
crete alkaline ſalts, as volatile ſal A MMONIAC, and vola- 
tile ſalt of harts-HORN. See alſo Volatile Salt of Au- 
BER, | | 


vitriol, made with iron, vitriolic acid, and ſpirit of 
Wine | - int 


opened a very extenſive field for microſcopic obſerva- 
tions, in the evaporation of certain fluids, in which ſalts 
of various plants, and other ſubſtances of a like kind, 
had been difſolved. VVV 
The fixed ſalis, in general, are ſaid by chemiſts to admit 


of no cryſtallizations at all; but this curious obſerver 
found, that, on being evaporated in ſmall quantities be- 


fore the microſcope, they each would ſhoot into ex- 
tremely minute, but regular cryſtals, and thoſe often of 
various forms in the ſame ſalt; but that theſe varieties 
were only of a certain number, and that no other /a/t, 
but that to which they belonged, had them all in the 
ſame regular manner. ia r ai T6 
The ſophiſtications of /a/ts, too common among our 
chemiſts, may be diſcovered by this means, and many 
other advantages may be obtained from it, as well as 
reat amuſement, in the obſervation of the variety and 
— of the figures. 133 7 
The moſt agreeable way of examining theſe. ſalts is b 
the ſolar microſcope z but the moſt accurate and fitte 
for making deduCtions from, is that by the common 
double microſcope. The way is to diſſolve a ſmall quan- 
tity of /a/t, of any kind, in water, and add to this about 
one fourth part of ſpirit of wine; this renders the whole 
a much leſs fit menſtruum for keeping the ſalt in ſolu- 


and fortifications, and t 


8 A 


from among it. A large drop of this liaug . | 
laid — ſurface ofa mo and cles Pg le 
ſuch as may convenientij be laid upon the ftand ff. 
| __ objects in.this microſcope ; then this gag 7,” 
held till gently heated over a clear fire, and * why 
begins to evaporate, the glaſs is to he placed und ay 
microſcope, and about a third magnifier uſed to in 
it. The Falts will ſoon be ſeen beginning to ſhi 
will form themſelves under the eye into very beau 
figures; ſome agg: e of trees, other ufiful 
| like; but what are moſt 5 
. depended upon, as-.cfſential to the /a/t,” ate certain ly 


| 
ſingle ſhoots, reſembling cryſtals; theſe are OO 
in their figure, the others more vague uud 
1075. See Table ef Mrcnoscopic ohinn, a 
is applied to triple time, the firſt note bf ubich 
or 5 
Airs in this kind of movement ire faid to be in 0 
Such are the Venetian forlanos, ficilianas, bee b 
Other gay dances. 25 | ; fa 
$ SALTA O mimicorum, in Antiquity. See Daxck. fo 
air, SALTIER, Sa1.TEBR, or SAL TIRE, in Heraldry, an ho. ſal 
tu 
is 
| — R ſa 
and pniſter, crofling each other in the centre of the f. co 
Fu cutcheon. See Tab. Herald. fig. 35. M | it. 
Its ordinary breadth, When alone, is one fifth of the Dr 
field; but if charged one third OC 
It is ſometimes borne alaiſe, and ſometimes in number Ab 
placed in different parts of the field: ſometimes charyed, in 
countercharged with the field, accompanied, raguled the 
engrailed, indented,; quarterly-quartered, cc. ak 
The ſaltier was entirely a piece of the knight's harneh; fro 
being faſtened: to the ſaddle, and ſerving him for a fit. tic] 
rup to mount upon; and hence it had its name ſalir, fal 
by the French ſautoir, from ſauter, to leah. It wa He 
made of filk cord, or ſome other kind of cord, covetel aug 
with ſome rich ſtuff, | No 
Others will have it, that the original fler was a kind it i 
of paliſade, ſerving to fence parks, woods, &c. where the 
- wild beaſts were incloſed. Though Spelinan ſays, it vn tho 
an inſtrument for the taking them, thus called, quod ji the 
in it in dew; 000009. 99h H Te RD ie, Put 
Laſtly, others aſſure us, that ſaltier was ancientiy the arri 
figure of an engine, which being full of pins, was uſd The 
in the * f the walls of 0 beſieged . whence not 
its origin from ſauter, as it helped the Toldiers to ea may 
| ha wall. Ln NOITLENG) 1 ports 16 b Th than 
SALTING-boxes, in Artillery, are boxes for holding mealel « f. 
| powder, to ſprinkle the fuzes of ſhells, that they may nera 
take fire from the blaſt of the powder in the chamber; MW bers 
but as the fuze takes fire without this operation with uons 
N powder; falting-boxes are become almoſt uſe a 0 
| Tels... * * 10 e 5 03508 Bo 3 ; Wet 4 Wo 4*4 
SALTNESS, 4 725 the quality of ſomething that is in- ation 
pregnated with ſalt ; ot that yields a ſaline taſte. pls 
The ſaltneſ of the ſea, lakes, &c. is a thing that Is iſe 
long perplexed the philoſophers to account for. ets 
Kircher, after having conſulted thirty-three authors upo! "” 
the ſubject, remarks, that the fluctuations of the cen rg f 
itſelf are ſcarcely more various than the opinions of men 1 5 [ 
concerning the origin of its ſaline impregnation. 0 
Some, with Ariſtotle (lib. ii. cap. 7. Meteor.) have era 1 
taken it to be the effe&t of the dry, aduſt, and even fi Bn "5 
exhalations, which the ſun raiſes from the carth, u bon 
che winds, and which rains difcharge into the ſea: 1 that + 
| hence, ſay they, iris that the fea is found mor bras ted. 
- near the ſurface, than towards the bottom. 1 Nat 
Others contend, that the ſun being continually ere he 
ing the pureſt and ſubtileſt varts Fol \the water 17 tidn . 
coarſer parts remaining, being exalted and concocle | of the 
42 2 acquire, by little and little, their degr* foes 
ee teils onen | | 
Others, as father Bouhours and Nollet, will 2 a 
that the Creator gave the waters of the ocean 23 ter m 


neſi at the beginning, not only to prevent th 
ruption, but alſo to enable them to bear greater 4 
AAhis opinion was advanced by Bernardine Gom jr 
ubout two hundred years ago, in an ingenious Wo 
upon /. Gomeſ. de Sale, lib. i: cap. 24. e 
Bernier ſeems to / be nearer the matter, when he 3 


tion, and conſequently it much more readily concretes 


the /a/tre/s of tha ogean to the foſſile or miner, 


5 
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lite ke by lobtereaneatlevtrents, and difolved in 
the ter. 


Te Wer the (6a is wholly ſtony, and is not ng but a 
e. of the mountains ol the Cevennes; bein 


en found to confiſt of ſeveral ſtrata; àmong which 
ire falt and 


and bitterneſs of the ſea-water. 


Thoſe who have adopted this opinion, and ho aſcribe | 


of the ſea to thoſe beds of rock ſalt, which 
bee e be ſituated at its bottom, obſerve, that, 
-hout ſuch a permanent ſaline principle, the ſea would 
1 ſince have become inſipid from the freſh water 
A into it by an infinity of rivers. But upon this 


8 6 ocean are not perfectly ſaturated with ſalt, 
15 1 — ever ſince eee been exerting their 
Andhing powers upon ſuch permanent maſſes of rock 
(alt as are thought to be ſituated at the bottom. Be- 
ſides, the patrons of this opinion found their reaſoning 
pon à nnſtake, whett they alledge that, if there were 
no mines of rock falt in the bed of the ocean, its waters 
would have been long ago converted into freſh water, 
by the rivers diſcharged into it : for ſuppoſing that the 
rivers themſelves contained no ſalt, and that they re- 
tirned into the ſca; in 1 given time, the ſame quan- 
tity of water, which in the ſame time 1s raiſed from it 
by evaporation, the ſaltneſs would remain preciſely the 
fame for ever. But neither of theſe ſuppoſitions is true; 
for the rivers do convey into the ocean ſome portion of 
falt every day, and they do not, in any given time, re- 
turn into the ocean ſo much water as in the ſame time 


is ſeparated from it; and upon both theſe accounts, the 


ſaltneſs of the ſea, ſo far from being diminiſhed, ought 


conſtantly to be increaſed, from the rivers poured into | 


ocean, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 344, or 
Abr. vol. v. part ii. p. 216, obſerves, that all the lakes 
in the world are ſaline, ſome more; ſome leſs ſo, than 
the ocean, which, in this caſe, may be eſteemed a great 
lake itſelf : and that all the vapours exhaled by the ſun 
from lakes are perfectly freſh : ſo that all the ſaline par- 
ticles brought in by the waters which have paſſed over 


Hence it is evident their /altne/ſs muſt be continually % 


augmented. OS 1 . 
Now if this be the true reaſon of the ſalineſs of lakes, 
it is probable the ſalineſs of the ocean itſelf ariſes from 
the ſame cauſe: and hence we are furniſhed with a me- 
thod of eſtimating the age of the world, by obſerving 
the increaſe of /a/tneſs in the waters of lakes; and com- 
© puting in how long time the ocean might, at that rate, 
arrive at its preſent /altne/s, e ee e 
The principle upon which this opinion is founded, can- 
not become the ſubject of accurate calculation; rivers | 
may have formerly carried more or leſs ſalt into the ſea | 
than they do at preſent z- and the quantities contained 
at preſent in different rivers are ſo various, that any ge- 
neral poſition, with reſpect to the proportion of ſalt ob- 
ſervable in. river water, will be liable to many excep- 
tions from particular caſes; but that the cauſe here aſ- 
ligned of the ſaltneſs of the ſea, is not adequate to the 
effect, may appear probable from the following obſerv- 
ation, ſuggeſted by the: ingenious Dr. Watſon. Sea 
Vater, at a medium, taken from obſervations made in 


he thirtieth of its weight of common ſalt; but all the 
rivers in the world could not have conveyed into the ſea 
one five hundredth part of the weight of the ſea, though 
ve ſuppoſe, that they have daily, ever ſince the crea- 
non, carried into the ſea and left there, the ſame quan- 
tity of ſalt, which they do at preſent daily depoſit in it: 


Qaroured to prove, that all the rivers in the world 

owing into the bed of the ſea, with a continuance of | 
Far preſent ſtores, would take up at leaſt eight hun- 

red years to fill it to its preſent height (Buffon's Hiſt. 
Nw vol. i. p. 356), and ſuppoſing the ocean to have 
8 originally freſh, and to have daily. loſt by evapora- 

7 45 much water as it daily received from the influx 
l the tivers, then muſt ei heh 


Changed into river 


water, or ired that rti f 
ut with 9 acquired that pro on o 


er water is impregnated: River wa- 
pen pare of its weight of ſea falt; upon this hy- 
years Fa 3 — at the expiration of eight hundred 


thoufandet.. don, v 
— kan of its weight of ſea ſalt, and at the ex- 
have comta eight times eight hundred years, it would 


* 


piteoal? dene . 
8 


ypotheſis it may reaſonably be inquired, why the wa- | 


Dr. Haley, in an expreſs diſcourſe of the ſaltneſs of the | 


falt mines remain behind, while the freſh - evaporate. | 


different climates, may be ſuppoſed to contain about | 


nor, admitting, what ſome eminent philoſophers. have en- 


| mult undred years have clapfed | 
ore the freſh water of the ocean could have been | 


ter mays in general, be ſuppoſed. to contain one four | 


e creation, would have contained one four | 


85 SAL 


| hundredth part of jts/weight. Gf-falt ;. but eight, times 
eight hundred years carry us to an ra antecedent 
to the creation of the MW !. 
The honourable Mr. Boyle (Works, vol. iii. p. 38 10 unites, 
dass it were, the two preceding hypothefes, and takes the 
ſalingſi of the ſea to be ſupplied, not only from rocks 
and other maſſes of ſalt, which at the beginning were, 
or in ſome countries may yet be found, either at the 
bottom of the ſea, or at the ſides where the water can 
reach them; but alſo from the ſalt which the rivers, 
rains, and other waters diſſolve in their paſſage through 


divers parts of the earth, and at length carry with them 


into the ſea. Buffon, and moſt modern philoſophers, 


acquieſce in this opinion. There is another opinion 


ee K ſaline impregnation of the ſea, which de- 
ſerves to be mentioned, viz, that fea falt is conſtantly 
and abundantly generated, both on the ſurface of the 
earth, and in che boſom of the ocean. N 
The degree, as well as the cauſe, of the /altneſs of the 
ſea, has been the ſubje& of inveſtigation and experi- 
ment; whence we have reaſon: to bel; 


at different times. | | KL 
From ſome experiments mentioned in a voyage towards 
the north pole, in 1773, by Capt. Phipps (now Lord Mul- 


| grave) p. 143, it appears, that the ſea water at the Nore 
contained not quite 47; of ſalt ; at the back of Yarmouth _ 


Sands not quite 22; off Flamborough-head, rather more 
than z; off Shetland, rather leſs than h; lat. 54% at 
at ſea ; lat. 789, leſs than 4 ; lat. 80%, near the ice, 
not quite 23 lat. 80. 30“, under the ice, not quite 23 
lat. 68.46“, rather more than 27; lat. 65 at ſea, rather 
leſs than Ly. | | 


Dr. Hales obtained only 2 from water taken up in the 


Mediterranean, and % from water. taken up at the 
Nore. Dr. Rutty obtained ½ ſrom water taken up in 


from water taken up at Dungarvan ; and Dr. Lucas got 
2 from ſea water taken up at Harwich. be 


We learn from ſome on Fe ys N made in a 


voyage from England to Bombay in the Eaſt Indies, that 
the weight of the ſea water was the greateſt, not preciſely 
at the equator, but where the ſun was vertical, and con- 

ſequently, in ſimilar circumſtances, where the heat was 
greateſt. The greateſt weight of a definitive quantity 


lat. 159, and the leaſt at Teneriffe iſland, 289 N. lat. The 
N weights of equal bulk of Thames water, 
Teneriffe ſea water, and St. Jago ſea waters were 


1000. 1022 and 1184; whence, by comparing theſe 


numbers with a table in the Phil. Tranf. for 15770, 


p- 349, exhibiting the comparative weight of equal bulks 


of ſimple water, and of water impregnated with different 
Portions of ſea ſalt, it may be conjeCtured, that the Te- 


nearly, if not fully, ſaturated. 


The difference in the /aleneſs of the ſea in different 


places, may be owing to the variable quantity of va- 
pours exhaling from it, to the quantity of freſh water 


received into certain parts of it in rains, or from the 


- mouths of rivers, to beds of foflil ſalt ſituated at the 
bottom of the ocean, or to the ſalt water of ſprings and 
rivers, which are diſcharged into it in certain places. 


Dr. Watſon mentions the following eaſy method of eſti- 
mating the quantity of ſalt contained in ſea water: take 


a clean towel, or any other piece of cloth, dry it well in 
the ſun or before the fire, th 

note down its weight; dip it in the ſea water, and, when 

taken out, wring it a little till it will not drip when 

hung up to dry; weigh it in this wet ſtate, then dry it, 
and when it is perfectly dry weigh it again. The exceſs 


weight, is 


the ſalt retained by the cloth; and by comparing this 
weight with the weight of the ſea water imbibed by the 
cloth, we obtain the proportion of ſalt contained in that 


experiment with the ſame view, it is neceſſary to obſerve 
the ſtate of the weather before the experiment is made, 
becauſe the quantity of ſalt contained in the water near 


moiſture, or the antecedent heat of the atmoſphere. 

It has been already obſerved, at the beginning of, this 
article, that Ariſtotle, and others after him, have ſup- 
poſed, that the upper parts of the ſea are ſalter, and alſo 
warmer, than the lower ; but modern philoſophers have 


eight four-thouſandth parts, or one five 
Y | | 


3 


— 
Ca 


; « 


þ differed in their accounts of the /aline/s of the fea at 


different 


elieve, that this va- 
ries in different latitudes, and everi-in the fame latitude 


lat. 65%; 4 from water taken up near Dublin; and + 


of ſea, water, obſerved in ſailing from 289 N. lat. to the 
Cape of Good-Hope, which is about 343 S. lat. in the 
months of May, June, and July, was at St. Jago iſland N. 


neriffe ſea water contained about 3 of ſalt, and the St. 
Jago water above + of its weight of ſalt, fo that it was 


en weigh it accurately, and 


of the weight of the wetted cloth above its original 
te weight of the ſea water imbibed by the 

cloth; and the exceſs of the weight of the cloth, after 

being dried, above its original weight, is the weight of 


ſpecies of ſea. water. But in making this or any other 


the ſurface may be influenced, either by the antecedent 
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Aferent depths. There have been various contrivances | 
for raifing the ſea water, in order to determine its ſalt- 
7 and temperature. See 'Buthtr Sca GaGr And Sea 
COOL PERS A ( er OTA 

The /altneſs of ſea water raiſed" from different d ths has 
been determined, either by weighing equal bulks-0f it, 


or b 
"the fa remaining after the water has been —_ diſſi- 
pate 


of che Sea) purſuing the former method, found, that 
equal bulks of water taken up in the Engliſh Channel at 
the ſurface, and at the depth of fifteen fathoms, were 
"equally heavy; and thence concludes that the ſuperficial | long 
Water was as falt as that at a great depth. On the other | 
hand, Count Marfigli (Hiſt: 'Phyſ. de la Mer) obtained, 
by evaporating the water, only a thirty-ſecond part of its 
weight of falt from water, taken up in the ſurface of 


che ſame time and place, from à great depth, gave him 
a twenty-ninth part of its weight of ſalt; and he thence | 
infers, the greater 3 of the ſea at the bottom than 
at its ſurface, a concluhon which has been ſupported 
by experiments made in the gulf of Bothnia, and by 
captain Ellis at Cape Monte on th t of n 
mentioned in Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. xlvii. 


J. The different reſults obtained from the 
experiments may be accounted for by ſome circum- 


curacy of any of them. RE | 
It is well known, that the Rhone diſcharges much freſh 
water into the gulf of Lyons, which being lighter than 
ſea water will not readily mix with it, and, therefore, 
the ſuperficial water, being moſt diluted, will contain, 
bulk for bulk, leſs ſalt than that which is at a greater 
depth. The gulf of Bothnia receives many rivers, and, 


Water, than its middle or bottom. But the water of 


man ocean, on one fide, and with the Atlantic, on the 
© other; and, conſequently, is ſubject to a conſtant agita- 
tion, which will cauſe the freſh water, poured into it by 


through all its parts, ſo as to render it-equally falt at all 
depths. In other places, where the ſuperficial water ap- 
| pears to be more ſalt than that at different depths, the 


year, wilkaccount for the various reſults of experiments 


the confirmation of repeated experiments; fince it is 
known, that the heavier water of the furface muſt Fa, 
Bing 


Vater below it. See Brownrigg's Art of making common 


_ eff. iv. p. 93, &c. | | 

SALTO, in the 1talian Muſic. Sec LEAP. . 9235 

SALTPETRE, /al petræ. See NiTRE. See alſo NATRON. 
_ SALTS, or Saus, in the Manege, denote the leaps, or 
high airs and vaults of a horſe; from the French /aut, | 
of the Latin /altus, a leap, dance, & c. GE 


to mount before, and fling back with his hind feet. 


SALT-SILVER is a denomination given to one penny paid 


SALTUARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer, or ſervant, 


look to the fruit, the fences, &c. _ | 

In Nehemiah, chap. ii. 8. mention is made of an officer 
of this kind; cyflos ſaltus regis, which the Engliſh tranſ- 
laators interpret, keeper of the king's foreft ; but he was 
more, having not only the keeping of a foreſt, but of a 
houſe with a foreſt ; /altus being here uſed as horti, for 


SAL 


evaporating equal meaſures of it, and weighing 


. Boyle (fee his Obſervations on the Saltne/s 


the ſea in the gulf of Lyons; whilſt that taken up at 


e coaſt of Africa, men- 


213. 


| 1 has been obſerved, however, that in other places, the 
Pater is more ſalt near the ſurface than at 3 depths. 
From the experiments relating to this ſu 

occaſion of the voyage to the north pole, we learn that 


ect made on 


ual quantities of water, taken up in the open ſea off 


Shetland, 60%, N. lat. at the ſurface, and at the depth of | 
ſixty-ſive fathoms, yielded by evaporation equal quanti- 
ties of ſalt, viz. z of their weight nearly. In N. lat. 
659, water taken from the ſurface gave nearly 23 of its 
weight of ſalt, whilſt an equal weight taken up from 


the depth of 683 fathoms, in the ſame place, gps only 
e ſeveral 


ſtances which attended them, without conteſting the ac- 


therefore, its ſurface may be more diluted, with freſh 


the Engliſh Channel has a communication with the Ger- 
the Thames, OC &c. to be uniformly diffuſed 


ſupply of freſh water may be inconſiderable, and the 
evaporation by the ſun's heat may be great. And the 
difterence of evaporation, at differerent ſeaſons of the 
made at ſuch ſeaſons. After all, the fact of the ſea's 
being ſalter at the ſurface than at the bottom requires 
dually G6nk and mix itſelf with the lighter and aſcen 


Salt, 1748, 8vo. p. 83, &c. Watſon's Chem. El. vol. ii. 


A flep and a ſalt is a high air, wherein the horſe riſing 
makes a curvet between two falts, or caprioles; ſo as 


Two ſteps and a ſalt are a motion compoſed of two cur- 
vets, ending with a capriole. | | 


at the feaſt of St. Martin, by the tenants of ſome manors, 


as a commutation for the iervice of carrying their lord's 


falt, from market to his larder. 


among the Romans, who had the care and cuſtody of a 
country-houſe, with lands and wopds, and who was to 


— 


” S " 4 
? i A 1 oo 


a bouſe of pleaſure, becauſe gardens are the prin... © 

In the laws of the Lombards, ſaltuarius is ano Abart. 

has the guard of the frontiers, ,, Os 
SALTUM., . Ordination. peri Sal Tus, beg 


T ION. 4 $411: 0 pe 9%: hes Oele 
SALTUS, in oe books, a high thick wood, 
SALT-WORT, ot jointed glaſs vort, ſalicornia, i Bis 
a genus of the Monundria monogynia claſs. Its cha ay, 
are theſe: the flower hath a rugged, ſwelling, c, 
corned empalement, which is r. it 3 
tal, and only one ſtamen, of the length of the = 2 
ment, crowned by an oblong twin ſummit, and = 
oval germen, ſupporting a fingle ſtyle, crowned } 


a bifid ſtigma ; the germen afterwards becom 
ſeed, incloſed in the ſwelling empalement. TP ing 


enumerates five, and Miller two ſpecies. & p 
and KeLy. | BE i | Ser Kat 
SALT-WORT), Black. See GLAUX. , „ l 
SALV.ADORA, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandr;a n ˖ 
gynia claſs: its characters are; that the empalement id 1 
vided into four ſegments; it has no corolla; the fut i, f 
a ſingle· ſeeded berry, and the ſeed is furniſhed wit), R 
coat. There is one ſpecies. 
SALVAGE money, is a recompence allowed both by ft 0 
ſtatute and civil law, to ſuch perſons as have affiſted i I 
ſaving merchandizes, ſhips, &c. from periſing 1 K 
wrecks, or by pirates or enemies. This uſually wg: p 
tenth part of the value of the things ſaved. 2 
By the ſtat. 2 Edw. III. c. 13. if any ſhip be loſt on the tl 
| ſhore, and the goods come to land (ſo as it be not! 2 
wreck), they ſhall preſently be delivered to the merchantz A 
they paying only a reaſonable reward, called ſalvage, t to 
thoſe that preſerved them. Alſo, by the common law, It 
if any perſons (other than the ſheriff) take any goods ſo lie 
caſt on the ſhore, which are not legal wreck, the owner; an 
might have a commiſſion to enquire or find them out, and er 
compel them to make reſtitution. And, by ſtat. 12 Anne pc 
ſt. 2. c. 18. confirmed by 4 Geo. I. c. 12. in order ty Sh 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, and prevent the ſcandalous ill le) 
practices on ſome of our ſea coaſts, it is enacted, that ot] 
all head officers and others, of towns near the ſea, ſuil, Te 
upon application made to them, ſummon as many hand; vo 
as are neceſſary, and ſend them to the relief of 20 pre 
ſhip in diſtreſs, on forfeiture of 10c/.; and, in caſe cf cal 
aſſiſtance given, ſalvage ſhall be paid by the owners, to Aj 
be afſefſed by the neighbouring juſtices. See Wreck. Wai 
SALVATELLA, in Anatomy, a famous branch of tle C01 
_ axillary vein, paſſing over the back of the hand, between obt 
the ring finger and the little- finger. ch: 
Several phyſicians, in imitation of the Arabs, recom- Sa 
mend bleeding in the ſalvatella, as proper in tertian aud ho] 
quartan agues, and in moſt hypochondriac diſeaſes, ſtr 
SALVE regina, among the Romaniſts, the name of a La- ya 
tin prayer, addrefſed to the bin got and ſung after com- by 
lines; as alſo upon the point of executing a criminal, > 
— Ho ſays, it was compoſed by Peter biſhop d W. 
Compoſtella The cuſtom of ſinging the /alve regina, it 
the cloſe of the office, was begun by order of St. Dom- * 
nic, and firſt, in the congregation of Dominicans at hc. 2 
- logna, about 1237. Gregory IX. firſt appointed it to b I. 
general. St. Bernard added the concluſion, O dulis! 0 3 : 
r woo om ugg n W 
SAL VE, lip. See POMATUM- + 3 
SALVER, a flat dith, commonly of ſilver, or otherpr- _ 
cious metal, uſed to ſet glaſſes on to ſerve wines 1d - 
\ other liquors. e obo moakel reno . hh ov 12 
The French call it ſors coupe, under-cup. The * to e 
uſe to preſent a ſalver, with ſeveral kinds of wines, 1 Wa 
this compliment, /i non e bund, fate lo: if it be ng 8 
mate it ſo. | VF | bear 
SALVIA, in Botany. See SAGE and CLART- wi 
SALUSANDRIA, in Botany, a name given by {one Wh 
thors to the nigella, called in Engliſh gith, or F6XM" he is 
wer. ene eee eee mira 
SALUTATION, the 2 or ceremony of e hr two 
ing, or paying reſpect or reverence to any one. the 
| Selntatie, * 8 Romans, was a daily homagt * ſuc! 
by clients and inferiors to their ſuperiors. We In e: 
Among the great the 4TR1UM was the place aft only 
for this purpoſe, but among people of middlng {qua 
tion the vESTIBULUM only. „ de (th fag 
This practice of ſalutation was not conſined to wr” by tl 
but took place in the army likewiſe ; it being , | 
the private ſoldiers to go very early in the morning of 


lute their centurion, who at their head proce, | 
lute the tribune, and then the tribune. 2 | 
and /aluted the imperator, or commander iu 
too had their crowds of ſaluters me 
them every morning. eee 
The manner of receiving thoſe who came to ph 
ſpeas, was to receive thoſe of the better ee 
and the poorer ſort had a ſmall entertai 2 


| 


; 


I 


SAL 


1 1 were even feafted by ſuch as wanted to be 
Oe ht more liberal than ordinary. 


| reat variety in the forms of /alutation : we ſa- 
5e Cod by adorations, prayers, Sc. kings by genu- 


f In England, we ſalute one another by un- 
8 he head, inclining the body, Wc, The orien- 
eas ſlate by uncovering their feet, laying their hands on 


their breaſt, &c. The pope makes no reverence to any 


emperor of Germany, to whom he ſtoops 
—__— he admits him . kiſs his mouth. 
12 believed by the ancients, that the ſtatue of Mem- 
jos in a temple of Egypt, /aluted the ſun every morn- 
e at his riſing; the cheat conſiſted in this, that the 
|fte being hollow, when the warmth of the morning 
began to rarify the including air, it Was driven out 
through a narrow duct in the mouth, this made a gentle 
murmur, which the prieſts interpreted a ſalutation. 
In the Army, the ſalute is performed by a diſcharge of 
artillery, or ſmall arms, or both. 'The colours likewiſe 
alute royal perſonages, and generals commanding in 
chief, which is done by lowering the point to the ground. 
In the field, when a regiment is to be reviewed by the 
king, Or his general, the drums beat a march as he 
aſſes along the line, and the officers /alute one after 
another, bowing their half pikes or {words to the ground, 


then recover, and take off their hats. The enſigns /a- | 


lute all together by lowering their colours. : 
At ſea, this ceremony is variouſly performed, according 
to the circumſtances, rank, or ſituation of the parties. 


It conſiſts in firing a certain number of cannon, or vol- | 


lies of ſmall arms, in —_ the colours or top-ſails, 
and in one or more general ſhouts of the whole ſhip's 


crew, mounted in the maſts or rigging for that pur-| 


poſe. 
Ships always ſalute with an odd number of guns; gal- 


leys with an even one. A veſſel under the wind of an- 


other is always obliged to /alute firſt. 


To ſalute with muſquets, is to fire one, two, or three 


volleys, which is a method of /alutation that ſometimes 


precedes that of the cannon, and is chiefly uſed on oc-| 


caſion of feaſts. | | | . 
After the cannon, they ſometimes alſo ſalute or hail 
with the voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's 
company three times, which ſalutation alſo ny 


obtains where they carry no guns, or do not care to diſ- 
charge any. | „„ 2 
Saluting with the flag is performed two ways, either by 


holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, ſo as it cannot flutter; or by 
ſtriking it ſo as it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the 
molt reſpectful ſalutation. 


Saluting with the ſails, is performed by -hovering the top- 


fails half-way of the maſts. Only thoſe veſſels which 
carry no guns ſalute with the ſails. : | 


When there are ſeveral ſhips of war together, the com- 


mander alone ſalutes. 


Father Fournier has an expreſs treatiſe of ſea ſalutes and | 


ſignals. See SIGNAL. 


The principal regulations with regard to ſalutes in the | 


royal navy are as follow. 5 

When a flag- officer ſalutes the admiral and commander 
in chief of the fleet, he is to give him fifteen guns; but 
when captains ſaluie him, they are to give him ſeventeen 


guns. The admiral or commander in chief of the fleet 

15 to return two guns leſs to flag-officers, and four leſs | 
to captains. Flag-officers /aluting their ſuperior or ſe-| 

Flag-officers | 

are to return an equal number of guns to flag-officers | 

ring their flags on the ſame maſt, and two guns leſs | ' 


mor officer, are to give him thirteen guns. 


to the reſt, as alſo to captains. | | 

en a captain ſalutes an admiral of the white or blue, 
he is to give him fifteen guns; but to vice and rear ad- 
murals, thirteen guns. When a flag-officer is ſaluted by 
wo or more of his majeſty's ſhips, he is not to return 
the ſalute till all have niſhed, and then to do it with 
uch a reaſonable number of guns as he ſhall judge proper. 
In caſe of the meeting of two ſquadrons, he two chiefs 


only are to exchange 2 And if ſingle ſhips meet a 


Au ben conſiſting of more than one flag, the principal 
1 only is to be ſaluted. No ſalutes ſhall be repeated 


2 the ſame ſhips, unleſs there has been a ſeparation of 
x months at leaſt. | | 


one of his majeſty's ſhips of war, commanded onl by 
©2Ptains, ſhall give or receive ſalutes from one — Vat 


in whatſoever part of the world they meet. 


hi 65 officer commanding in chief ſhall be ſaluted, upon 


* it hoiſting his flag, by all the ſhips preſent, with 


uch a numb 3 : 
or fifth Mm guns as 18 allowed by the firſt, third, 


en an 


anf of his majeſty's ſhips ſhall meet with any ſhip 

has 1 Par onging to any forel n prince or ſtate within 

6 Jelty's ſeas, (which extend to Cape Finiſtere) it is 
TR th 


— — 


10 ef 9 13 foreign ſhips do ſtrike their top- 


SAM ALUM, in Botany, a name by which Pliny an 
ſome other authors have called the pul/atilla, or paſque- 


SAM 


fail, and take in their fag; in acknowledgment of lis 
if a 


majeſty's ſovereignty in thoſe ſeas : and 
fuſe or offer to reſiſt, it is enjoined to all flag-officers and 
commanders to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to compel 
them thereto, and not ſuffer any diſhonour to be done 
to his majeſty. And if any of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhall 
ſo much forget their duty, as to omit ſtriking their top- 


fail in paſſing by his majeſty's ſhips, the name of the 


ſhip and maſter, and from whence, and whither bound, 
together with affidavits of the fact, are to be ſent up 
to the ſecretary of the admiralty, in order to their being 
proceeded againſt in the admiralty-court. And it is to be 


| obſerved, that in his majeſty's ſeas, his majeſty's ſhips 


are in no wiſe to ſtrike to any; and that in other parts, 
no ſhip of his majeſty's is to ſtrike her flag or p to 
any foreigner, unleſs ſuch foreign ſhip ſhall have firſt 
ſtruck, or at the ſame time ſtrike her flag or top-ſail to 
his majeſty's ſhip. | 

The flag-officers and commanders of his majeſty's ſhips 
are to be careful to maintain his majeſty's honour upon 


all occaſions, giving protection to his ſubjects, and en- 


8 what in them lies to ſecure and encourage 
them in t 

jure, in any manner, the ſubjects of his majeſty's friends 
and allies. . 


If a foreign admiral meets with any of his majeſty's ſhips, 
and ſalutes them, he ſhall receive gun for gun. If he be 


a vice-admiral, the admiral ſhall anſwer with two guns 
leſs. If a rear-admiral, the admiral and vice-admiral 


ſhall return two leſs. But if the ſhip be commanded by 
_ _ a captain only, the flag-officers ſhall give two guns leſs, 
and captains an equal number. Fro & 

When any of his majeſty's ſhips come to an anchor in a 


foreign port or road, within cannon-ſhot of its forts, the 
captain may ſalute the place with ſuch a number of guns 
as have been cuſtomary, upon good aſſurance of having 


the like number. returned, but not otherwiſe. But if 
the ſhip bears a flag, the flag-officer ſhall firſt carefully 


inform himſelf how flags of like rank, belonging to other 
crowned heads, have given or returned /alutes, and to 
inſiſt upon the ſame terms of reſpe&. | 


It is allowed to the commanders of his majeſty's ſhips in 
foreign parts, to ſalute the perſons of 7 admirals, 
war of fo- 


commanders in chief, or captains of ſhips o 
reign nations, and foreign noblemen or ſtrangers of qua- 


lity, as alſo the factories of the king's ſubjects, coming 


on board to viſit the ſhip; and the number of guns is 
left to the commander, as ſhall be ſuitable to the occa- 


ſion, and the quality of the perſons viſiting ; but he is 


nevertheleſs to remain accountable for any exceſſes in 
the abuſe of this liberty, If the ſhip viſited be in com- 
pany with other ſhips of war, the captain is'not to make 
uſe of the civilities allowed in the preceding article, but 


with leave and conſent of the commander in chief, or 


the ſenior captain. 3 | 
Merchant ſhips, whether foreigners, or belonging to his 


majeſty's ſubjects, /aluting the admiral of the fleet, ſhall 
be anſwered by ſix guns leſs; when they /alute any other 
flag ſhips, they ſhall be anſwered by four guns leſs; and 


if they /alute men of war commanded by captains, they 


ſhall be anſwered by two guns lefs. If ſeveral merchant 


ſhips ſalute in company, no return is to be made till all 


have finiſhed, and then by ſuch a number of guns as 
| ſhall be thought proper; but though the merchant ſhips 

ſhould anſwer, there ſhall be no ſecond return. . 
None of his majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall /a/ute any of his 
majeſty's forts or caſtles in Great Britain or Ireland, on 
any eee. whatſoever. Regulations and Inſtructions 


for the Sea Service. 


Angelical SALUTATION, is an addreſs which the Roma- 


niſts make to the Virgin, containing the formula where- 
in the angel ſaluted her, when he acquainted her with 
e myſtery of the incarnation. _ 1 


th | | 
ALUTATORIUM, in Nunneries, a place where the 
nuns. receive the ſalutation of thoſe that come to ſee 


them. | 
Salutatorium is alſo uſed for the veſtry, or place where the 


biſhop was dreſſed, and received the ſalutation of viſitants 
before divine ſervice, | | 


SALUTE, an ancient name of a coin made by king Henry V. 


after his conqueſt in France, on which the arms of France 
and England were ſtamped and quartered. | 


SALUTIGERULI, among the Romans, were ſervants 
_ chiefly employed by the women in carrying ſalutations to 


one another. 


SALUTIS elixir. See ELIxIR Salutis, 
SALZ, SvLz, SaLTz, or. SULT2z, a ſort of bring or 


pickle made of ſalt, diſſolved by the coldneſs or moiſture 
of a cellar. TY oO | by 


— 


flower. 


. SAMA. 


ny ſhall re- 


eir lawful commerce; and they are not to in- 
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the law of God having forbidden the intermarriages of ö 
the Iſraelites with any other nation, Nehemiah ſet him- 


. tans came much nearer to that of the Jews, and they |. 


Notwithſtanding the charge above mentioned, it is cer- 


maritan characters; which Origen, Jerom, and other 
fathers and critics, ancient and modern, take to be |; 
the primitive character of the ancient Hebrews; 
though others maintain the contrary. The point of 
preference, as to purity, antiquity, &c. of the 
. is alſo much diſputed by the modern 
critics. . {nmol ot ene 


Origen, Jerom, and Epiphanius inſorm us, that the 


Some affirm that Salmanazar, king of Aſſyria, having 


the religion of the Samaritans received another altera- 


many Jewiſh: families, and obliged all that had taken [ 


maria, in imitation of the temple at Jeruſalem, where 


.SAMANEANS, in Antiquity, a kind of MAGr, or philoſo- 


phers, erroneouſly confounded by ſome with the Brah- | 
mins, who, proceeding from Ariana, a province of Per- 
ia, and the neighbouring countries, ſpread themſelves 


in India, and taught new doQtrines. According to ſome 
writers, the Brahmins, before their arrival, were in the 
higheſt period of their glory, they were the only oracles of 
India, and their principal reſidence was on the banks of 
the Ganges, and in the adjacent mountains; while the 
Samaneanswere ſettled towards the Indus. Others fay, that 
the Brahmins derived all their knowledge from the Sama- 
neans, before whoſe arrival it would be difficult to prove 
that the Brahmins were the religious teachers of the In- 
dians. The moſt celebrated and ancient of the Sama- 


nean doQtors was Boutta, or Budda, who was born 683 | 


years before Chriſt. His diſciples honoured him as a 
god; and his doctrine, which conſiſted chiefly in the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and in the worſhip of cows, 
was adopted not only in India, but alſo in Japan, China, 


Siam, and Tartary. It was propagated, according to 
M. de Sainte Croix, in Thibet, in the VIIIth century, and | 
ſucceeded there the ancient religion of Zamolxis. The 


Samaneans, or Buddiſts, were entirely deſtroyed in India 
by the jealous rage of the Brahmins, whoſe abſurd prac- 
tices and fables they affected to treat with contempt ; 
but ſeveral of their books are {till reſpeCtably preſerved 
on the coaſts of Malabar; and, moreover, we are told, 
that feveral of the Brahmin orders have adopted their 
manner of living, and openly profeſs the greateſt part of 
their doctrines. L' Ezour Vedam, ou Ancien Comment. 
du Vedam, publiſhed by M. de S. Croix, Paris, 1779. 
See BRAcHMA Ns. | 1 | 
SAMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jews; ſtill 
ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the ſame 
name. | 
Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam; under whoſe 
reign, a diviſion was made of the people of Ifrael into two 
diſtinct kingdoms: One of theſe kingdoms, called Judah, 
conſiſted of ſuch as adhered to Rehoboam, and the houſe of 
David; the other retained the ancient name of Iſraelites, 
under the command of Jeroboam. The capital of the ſtate 
of theſe latter was Samaria; and hence it was that they 
were denominated Samaritans. | | 


conquered Samaria, led the whole people captive into 
the remoteſt parts of his empire; and filled their place 
with colonies of Babylonians, Cutheans, and other ido- 
haters. Theſe finding themſelves daily deſtroyed by 
wild beaſts, it is ſaid, deſired an Ifraelitiſh vrief} to in- 
| ſtruct them in the antient laws and cuſtoms of the land 
they inhabited. This was granted them; and they 
thenceforth ceaſed to be mcommoded with any beaſts. 
— However, with the Jaw of Moſes, they ſtill retained 
ſomewhat of their ancient idolatry. The rabbins ſay, 
they adored the figure of a dove on mount Gerizim. | 


Upon the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh capti- | 


vity, and the rebuilding of Jeruſalem and the temple, 


tion on the following occaſion. One of the ſons of Je- 


| hoiada the high prieſt, whom Joſephus calls Manaſſeh, 


married the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite; but 


1 


i 
J 


i 


SAMARITAN characters, or letters. Sce LETTER, andiit- 


fices. 


turned two anſwers, dated in the year 998 


Exodus; none among them ſtirring out of doors but t 


prone. with the ſacrifice appointed for that purpoſe in 


firms the beſt part of what we have ſaid of the Samar 


felf to reform this corruption, which had ſpread into 


ſtrange wives immediately to part with them. Nehem. 


Slit. 23z—30. Manaſſeh, unwilling to ſurrender his 
wife, fled to Samaria; and many others in the ſame eir- 
cumſtances, and with fimilar diſpoſition, went and 
ſettled under the protection of Sanballat, governor of | 


Samaria. From that time the worſhip of the Samari- 


afterwards obtained leave of Alexander the Great to 
build a temple in Mount Gerizim, near the city of Sa- 


they practiſed the ſame forms of worſhip. 


tain, the modern Samaritans are far from idolatry : ſome 
of the moſt learned among the Jewiſh doctors own, that 


they obſerve the law of Moſes more rigidly than the Jews | ._ 


themſelves.—They have a Hebrew copy of the Penta- | 
teuch, differing in ſome reſpects from that of the Jews; 


and written in different characters, commonly called S- 


W 


SAMARITAN medals.—In the cabinets of antiquaries we 


Kircher, Villalpandus, Waferus, Coringius, Hotting 


The learned Jeſuit Souciet, in an expreſs diſierta 


' find ſome medals, uſually called Samaritan medals; the i. 


the Samaritan medals, rejects all Hebrew medals, wi 


ject for which they were ſtruck, viz. the deliver 2 
Jeruſalem. The ſecond kind have not the mas Tie 


third kind have. neither Simon, nar the We, 
Sion; but only the epochas, firlt year, ſecond ye p 


ſtruck. * Yah | er the ke 
Tbe three firlt kinds were certainly ſtruck ue > - f 
turn from the Babyloniſh captivity, and in the gude 


SAM 


Samaritam rejected all the ſacred writi 
ay wi of oſes. „ tings except: th, 
The Samaritans are now few in number; thay ER 
not very long, fince they pretended to haye ty 
ſcended directly from Abraham. They 4 ts de 
found at Gaza, Neapolis (the ancient 81 dis 
maſcus, Cairo, &c. They had a temple, or Da. 
on mount Gerizim, where they performed their 15 
Joſeph Scaliger, being curious to know their 
wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the h; 
of the whole ſect, who reſided at Neapolis. 


uſapes 
prief 
Ey re 


„ of the He. 


gira of Mahomet. Theſe anſwers neyer cam 
the hands of Scaliger. They are now in the 5 to 
king's library, and have been tranſlated into Latin * 
ther Morin, prieſt of the Oratory; and printed py 
collection of letters of that father in England, 1682 ; 
der the title of Antiquitates Feels O, ite. N f. 
mon has inſerted a French tranſlation, in the firſt ei. 
tion of Ceremonies & Colltumes des Fuifs, by 5715 
plement to Leo de Modena. | : F 
In the firſt of theſe anſwers, written in the name of th 
aſſembly of Iſrael, in Egypt, they declare, that the I | 
lebrate the paſſover every year, on the fourteenth 0 0 
the firſt month, on mount Gerizim ; and that he wh 
then did the office of high-prieſt, was called Eleazxr , 
deſcendant of Phinehas, ſon of Aaron.—At preſent I 
have no high-prieſt. In the ſecond anſwer, which is Y 
the name of the high-prieſt Eleazar, and the ſ nagogie 
of Sichem, they declare, that they keep the Abba 2 
all the rigour wherewith it is enjoined in the bock gt 


the ſynagogue. They add that on that night they do ny 
lie with their wives; that they begin the feaſt of the 


xodus; that they ſacrifice nowhere elſe but on mount 
Gerizim ; that they obſerve the feaſts of harveſt, the ei. 
piation, the tabernacles, &c. They add farther, th 
they never defer circumciſion beyond the eighth xy; 
never marry their nieces, as the Jews do; have but one 
wife; and, in fine, do nothing but what is commanded 
in the law: whereas the Jews frequently abandon the 
law to follow the inventions of their rabbins. 
At the time when they wrote to Scaliger, theyreckonedone 
hundred and twenty-two sun f affirmed that the 
Jews had no high-prieſts of the race of Phinehas; and, tht 
the Jews belyed them, in calling them Cutheans; for tht 
they are defcended from the tribe of Joſeph by Ephraim, 
The truth is, the Jews impoſe abundance of things on 
the Samaritans : they frequently confound them with the 
Sadducees, as if they were infected with their errors— 
Rabbi Benjamin, who lived in the XIIth century, con- 


PIT Rat. as. wood tak. Bt. - e a> ] 


tans : he obſerves, they had prieſts of the tribe of Aaron 
and who never married with any but thoſe of the ſame 
tribe: that they ſacrificed on mount Gerizim, wher | 
they had an altar of ſtone, raiſed by the Iſraelites after 
paſſing over Jordan. He adds, that they are of the tie 
of Ephraim; that they change their habit, to go to tis 
ſynagogue, and waſh before they put it on. 


6.5 n=” = mo<ias 
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ME 


BREW, 


ſcriptions or legends whereof are Hebrew; but the che 
racter different from the Hebrew of our Bibles, which b 
the ſquare Hebrew, or Chaldee : and it. is hence, ll. 
from the character, not from their being ſtruck by tie 
Samaritans, that they are denominated Samaritan. 

Theſe medals have been infinitely canvaſſed we criticz 
both Jewiſh and Chriſtian, particularly rabbi Alaſchen 
rabbi Bartenora, rabbi Azarias, rabbi Moſes, Fake 


Father Morin, Walton, Hardouin, Spanheim, bi 
t. | tion 0 


1 


inſcriptions are in Chaldee characters, as ſpurious; 2 
allows of none to be genuine but the Saupͤaf . 
theſe there are four kinds. AY hee 0 og 
The firſt bear expreſly the name of Sjmon, and N 

verance © 


but only the deliverance of Sion, or Jeruſalen 


4 nor A, 
riptions, yer 


The fourth claſs have neither any inſc 
thing whence one may judge of the time when 


K n 0 rr 
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SAM. 


gimon 
the Yo 


be that of the ancient Hebrew, which was uſed | 


before the captivity, and the uſe whereof was loſt by the 


Le of the Greeks. But: though ſtruck after the 
father Souciet obſerves, their character ſhews 


people during their ſojourn in Babylon and Chaldza ; 


ut was again reſtored after their return, on the ſame 


ſooting as before. He adds, that the inſcriptions are 
ure Hebrew, ſuch as it was ſpoken before the capti- 
by | that the character, therefore, is the true ancient 
Hebrew. character : that it was the cuſtom to write each 
language in its proper character: that if they had de- 


darted from this rule, they had doubtleſs uſed the new 


character they brought with them from Babylon: that | 


uld be no other reaſon, but that of ſettling all 
3 the ſame foundation they were on before the 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem, that could have induced them 
to uſe this character on their coins. And, 1 that 


theſe medals were not ſtruck by the Samaritans, 

the Jews, and in Jeruſalem. _ ; | 

T. Souciet is very full on all theſe points, and, to the- 
roofs drawn from medals, he adds two others foreign 

thereto : the firſt drawn from the reſemblance of the 

Greek letters, introduced by Cadmus the Phœnician, 

with this Hebrew character, which was the ſame with 

that of the Phoenicians, as the language of thoſe people 
was the ſame with that of the Hebrews. 'The ſecond 
drawn from ſeveral various readings in the Scriptures, 
| which cannot be well accounted for otherwiſe than by 

ſuppoſing, that the books written before the captivity, 
were in the ſame character with theſe medals, and which 

ſhew, that it is the conformity which certain letters have 
in that character, that has deceived the copyiſts. 

From the whole, he concludes, that this character of the 
medals is the true ancient Hebrew character; and, that 
to judge of the various readings of the Hebrew text, 
at. pt differences of the ancient Greek and Latin tranſ- 
lations, either from themſelves, or from the Hebrew 
text, recourſe muſt be had to this character. 

SAMARITAN Chronology. See Sacred CHRONOLOGY. 

SAMARITAN Pentateuch. See PENTATEUCH, _ 

SAMARRA, a garment worn by thoſe condemned by the 
Romith Bon to be burnt; ſuch are impenitents, 
and thoſe who confeſs themſelves guilty of hereſy, 
but repent, and renounce their errors before the exe- 
cution. 

It is a kind of frock, made of ſackcloth, of a ſaffron 
colour, and painted with flames pointing downwards ; 
ſometimes the unhappy ſufferer's picture is drawn to the 

fe on it, and ſometimes devils are painted on it, dragging, | 

as it were, the perſon along with them to hell; on their 


ut by 


frock there is likewiſe put the croſs St. Andrew, of | 
red colour on the back and heart; it is otherwiſe called 


ſambenito, or bleſſed ſackclath, and ſamaretta. | | 

SAMBAK, or ZAMBAK, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for the jaſmine, or common white jeſſamy. Cha- 
„„ | 


SAMBENITO. See $4 MARRA. 


vdAMBUCUS, an ancient muſical inſtrument of the wind- 


kind, reſembling a kind of flute ; probably thus called 


becauſe made of the ſtalks of the elder, which the Latins | 


call ſambucus, 3 | 
9AMBUCUS was alſo the name of an ancient engine of war, 
uſed by Marcellus in beſieging the city of Syracuſe. 


It was ſo big, that Plutarch, in the life of that general, | 


obſerves, two ſhips were required to carry it. 
JAMBUCUS, in Botany. See ELDER=7reec. 

SAMEL Bricks. See Brick. 1 5 2 
SAMIA terra, in the Materia Medica, an earth of the 


Clents. 


It is of two kinds, a white dull-looking one, called the 


Aten Samium, and a brownjſh and glittering one, | 


called the aſter Samins. 


The collyrium Samium_ is ſtill to be found in the place | 

from whence they had it, and from whence it has its | 

name; and is a very fine and pure earth, of a cloſe, | 

equal, and regular texture, and yet Fg banc light. | 
9 


1127 in the mouth, and. does not ferment with acids. 
heſe are the characters by which it is to be diſtingui * 


4 * of lying in the earth; which is not, as that of 
moſt of the other earths, in a continued r or bed, 


7 ut in the 1 g 77 ES . 
in dhe l B. pendicular fiſſures, and horizont 


Maccabeus, after Jeruſalem had been freed from B 


The other kind of Samian earth, called after Samius, is 


a horizontal cavity between two rocks. 
It is a looſe, lax, and crumbly earth, 6f a mixed colour, 
between a duſky white and a. pale brown, and all over 
ſpangled with ſmall glittering particles. It is of a looſe 
and incoherent ſtructure, but uſually breaks away into 
flat pieces, and ſeems ſomewhat of an obſcurely lami- 
nated make. It is of a dry duſty ſurface, falls to pieces 
very readily between the fingers, and though it duſts the 
hands, does not at all ſtain them. It melts very readily 
in the mouth, and when thrown into water parts imme- 
diately, with a hiſſing noiſe, into a tinker of flaky 
138 and from thence moulders into a looſe powder. 
t makes no efferveſcence with acid menſtrua, and when 
its glittering particles are ſeparated, and ſtrictly examin- 
ed, they are found to be ſo many thin flakes of that ſpe- 
cies of foſſils, called ſelenites. | 
This, as well as the other ſpecies, or collyrium, was pre- 
pared by calcination and waſhing, and uſed by the an- 
cient phyſicians internally in fluxes and hæmorrhages, 
and externally in inflammations. Theſe were alſo ſome of 
the moſt valued earths in the Roman pottery. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 38, Ke. 1 2 
There is alſo a SA TAN one, . Eamo, taken out of 
the mines in the ſame iſſand.—It is white, and ſticks to 
the tongue when applied to it: it his held aſtringent, 
and cooling; and is alſo uſed by the goldſmiths to bur- 
niſh their gold, and give it a greater luſtre. | 
SAMIA „among the Romans, were a kind of furbiſhers, 


in the ſame manner in which they have deſcribed it, in 


rian ſoldiers and emperor's life-guards. 
SAMLET, in Tchthyology. See SALMULUS. 


ed by the Campanians after the faſhion of the country 
of the Samnites, They wore a ſhie!d broad at the top, 


do defend the breaſts and ſhoulders, and growing more 


narrow toward the bottom, that it might be moved with 


and a creſted helmet on their heads. Livy, lib. ix. 
SAMOLUS, round-leaved water pimpernel, in Botany, a ge- 


that the impalement of the flower is permanent, erect, 
and cut into five ſegments; it has one petal, with a 


into five parts; it has five ſhort ſtamina placed between 


each ſegment of the petal, terminated by ſummits which 
join together; the germen is ſituated under the flower, 


ſeeds. There is only one ſpecies. 


trinitarians, thus called from their leader, Paulus Samo- 


PAULIANIS Ts. 
Jews, without any thing more than the name of Chriſ- 


the myſtery of the Trinity that the Jews do; pleading 
againſt it, with them, on pretence of maintaining the 


ceremonies of the law. 


of the MA1ZE, or Indian-corn. 
then beat it in a mortar, or (riod it in a hand-mill; they 
then ſift out the flour, and winnow the huſks from it; 


bread. 3 

Beſide this they have another difh prepared of this corn, 
which they eſteem a great delicacy, and call by the name 
of /amp, without the addition of loaf or bread. To make 
this, / oh only bruiſe or grind the corn to the ſize of 


00 2 —— —_ 


gently till it is thoroughly tender, and then add to it 


ſome, but a. very pleaſant diſh. It was the firſt diet of 


dd 


as an innocent food in ſickneſs as well as health, _ 
The Indians, who feed on this fort of food, are found 
never to be ſubject to the ſtone, and to eſcape feveral 
other painful diſeaſes. 8 Dae 
The Engliſh have found a way of making à very good 
ſort of beer of the grain of this Indian corn: they do this 


either by. uſing the bread mage of it, or elſe by malting 


{till found in the place from whence they had it, and lies - 


Who, with Samian earth, poliſhed the arms of the præto- 


SAMNITES, in Antiquity, an order of GLADIATORS arm- 


the greater convenience; they had alſo a ſort of belt 
coming over their breaſts, a greave on their left foot, 


nus of the pentandria monogynia claſs, its characters are, 


ſhort ſpreading tube, the brim is plain, obtuſe, and cu: 


ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtigma 
it afterwards becomes an oval capſule, with one cell, 
cut half through into five valves filled with ſmall oval 
SAMOSATENIANS, Samoſateni, a ſect of ancient Anti- 
| fatenus, biſhop of Antioch, under the emperors Aure- 
| lan and Probus. _ | . 's 
They are alſo called by St. Auguſtine Pauliani, and by 
the fathers of the council of Nice, Ilavaiangovres. See 
St. Epiphanius will have the Samoſatenians to be teal 


tians; adding, that they uſe the ſame arguments againft 


unity of the Godhead : though they do not obſerve the 
SAMP, in America, a name given to a ſort of bread made 


MARLE kind, found in the iſland of Samos, and much“ 


uſed both in medicine and in the pottery of the an- They firſt water the corn for about half an hour, ang 


they then mix this into a thin paſte with water, and bake 
it in flat loaves, which they call famp-loaves, or ſump- 


rice, and then winnowing away the huſks, they boil it 
milk and butter and ſugar: this is not only a very whol- 


our planters when newly ſettled there, and is ftill in uſe, 
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id as we do our own corn. When wy make the beer of 
the maize-bread, they break or cut i 


SAMPHOR AM, among the ancients, were horſes marked ; 
SAMPHIRE, Crithmam, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


SAMHIRE, golden, a ſpecies of the inula. See ELEcaM- | 


84 MPHIRE, prickly, 


The Sampſeans were not properly either Jews, Chriſtians, | 
or Gentiles ; though they took their name from the He- | 
brew, ſemes, ſun ; as if they adored the ſun, | 
They acknowledged one only God; waſhed themſelves | 
often, and were attached, in almoſt every thing, to the 
religion of the Jews.—Many among them abſtained 
wholly from eating of fleſh. 1 9 
Scaliger, after Epiphanius, will have the e, to be 


tans, Maſſalians, and Eſſeni, appear to 
23 _ different names for the ſame ſect; unleſs, | 
| 3 the firſt added ſomething to the opinions of the 


SAMPSUCHUS, a word generally uſed as a name'of the 


common ſweet-marjoram. This is as old a cuſtom as | 


plant ſampſuchus was called amaracus by the Cyzenians, 
and fome others whom he names, and ſeems to make 
them proper ſynonyms of the ſame plant; yet afterwards 
mentioning the oils, called oleum ſampſuchinum, and 


dicines. 1 5 Ny 4 
This might ſeem to imply a falſe text, either by the er- 


of this ſort of contradiction in his works. 
' However, from the moſt ancient writers of all, 
amaracus and ſampſuchus were originally the names of 
different plants. Soni or ke 18 05 | 
SAMPUNIA, a pneumatic inſtrument of muſic among the | 


| SAMPSON's pop, 


ſcend as occaſion requires. 


8 


| bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, which is cut at the 


ſupporting a cylindrical ſtyle, crowned by a headed ſtig- 


moiſt gravelly ſoil, they will thrive tolerably well, and 


S AM 


into himps as big 
as a man's fiſt ; they maſh theſe in the ſame manner 
that we do malt, and boil up the wort in the ſame man- 
ner, either with or without hops. Phil. Tranſ. No 142. 


with the letter L on their legs. 


tandria dygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it is a 
lant with an umbelliferous flower; the great umbel is 


emiſpherical, and compoſed of many ſmaller of the | 


ſame figure; the involucrum of the general umbel 1s 
compoſed of ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped leaves; thoſe of the 
particular umbels have very narrow leaves of the length 
of the umbel; the general umbel is uniform; the 
flowers have five oval inflexed petals, which are al- 
moſt equal, and five ſtamina of the length of the petals, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits; the germen is fituated 
under the flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, crown- 


; : th f d b | | 
ed by obtuſe ſtigmas; the germen afterward becomes 8 ANATODOS, in Natural Fiftory, a name given by the 


an oval compreſſed fruit, dividing into two parts, each 


having one compreſſed, elliptical, furrowed ſeed. There | 


are two ſpecies. _ | 


The ſamphire which grows upon rocks by the ſea in many 


parts of England, .is with difficulty propagated in gar- 
dens, nor will it grow ſo vigorous with any culture, as 
it does upon rocks; but if the plants are planted on a 


may be preſerved ſome years; it may be propagated ei- 
ther by ſeeds or parting of the roots. Miller. 


Samphire is more made uſe of as a pickle, being a very 
agreeable one, than for any medicinal purpoſes. How-| 
ever, it is ſtrengthening to the ſtomach, procures an ap- | 
petite, provokes urine, opens obſtruCtions of the bowels, | 
and is good for the jaundice. Miller's Bot. Off. | 


It is farther recommended as a diffolvent of the ſtone, 
and a promoter of the menſes. James. 


PANE. | EI . 
a ſpecies of the echinophora. See 
Prickly PARSNEP. b | 


AMPSEANS, Samp/ei, ancient ſectaries; the ſame, ac- 


cording to St. Epiphanius, with the ELCEHSAITES. 


the ſame with the Eſſeni. In effect, the Elce/aites, Samp- 


no more 


aſt 


Dioſcorides ; for that author expreſsly ſays, that the 


oleum amaracinum, he declares them to be different me- 


ror of the tranſcribers or printers, in one of the places, 
but thoſe who are verſed in the writings of Dioſcorides, 
will not infer ſo much; for there are too many inſtances 
t appears, 
at the 


ancient Hebrews, like our common BAG ib e. 


ed in a ſhip's hold, between the lower deck and the 
keelſon, under the edge of a hatchway, and furniſhed 
with ſeveral notches, that ſerve as ſteps to mount or de- 
This poſt being firmly 
driven into its place, not only ſerves to ſupport the beam, 


aud fortify the veſſel in that place, but alſo to prevent the | 


cargo, or the materials contained in the hold, from ſhift- 


ing to the oppoſite fide, by the rolling of the ſhip in a 


heavy turbulent ſea. ; : 
AMYDA, in Botany, a genus of the decandria monogynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a rough 


brim. into five points; it has no petal, but has fifteen 
ſhort awl-ſhaped ſtamina, inſerted in the empalement, 
terminated by oval ſummits ; and a hairy globular germen, 


SANAMUNDA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome auth. 


in Naval Language, a ſort of pillar erect- 


ma; the germen afterward becomes an oval hers \.. 
four furrows, having four cells, including many kig 
ſhaped ſeeds, immerſed in the oval receptacle. Tim.” 
enumerates five, and Miller two ſpecies; which 
naturally in the Weſt Indies. 77 NE. 
SANALIA, a name given by ſome authors to thoſe * 
mors, commonly called MELICERES. 


the ſho 
lant of the thymelza kind. tips 
Fr the Materia Medica, however, according to moſt ea 
talogues, the ſanamunda is appropriated to be the nam 
of the heath-ſpurge, another plant of the thymelæa king 
_ different from the ſea. ſort. | | 
SANATES, among the Romans, an a 
thoſe people in the neighbourhood o Rome, who har: 
ing revolted, ſoon ſubmitted themſelves again ; on which 
account they had equal privileges with the other Citizeng 
there being a law in the Twelve Tables ordaining ut in 
juris ſanatibus quod foretibus fit. 


for the ſea A e, or empetrum of 


pellation given to 


prope of Sicily to the ſpungy excreſcence found on the 
talk of the dog-roſe, and more uſually called the bedeguy. 
This they greatly eſteem in all venomous bites, and use 
it in fine powder, both internally and externally, in 
many parts of that country. They uſe no other remed 
for the bite of a viper: the wound is ſcarified, and ſome 
of the powder is ſprinkled on, and large doſes of it are 
alſo given internally in ſtrong wine. 5 
In the bite of a mad dog they apply it to the wound, 
ſoftened into a ſort of poultice with oil, or with ſtron 
wine; and they give it in repeated doſes internally in 
broths; and other weak fluids. They give it alſo in con- 
tinual fevers, and in many other caſes, particularly in 
the colic. It is ſaid, that a ſingle doſe of a dram of it, 
on red wine, takes off all the pain of the colic in an 
hour. | | ch 
There ſeems a very old opinion on the ſide of this medi. 
cine, in the cure of a bite from a mad dog ; for Pliny 
tells us, that the root of the wild-rofe, from the fall; 
of which this ſubſtance grows, was revealed in a dream 
for the curing this terrible diſeaſe. People, who have 
found out ſome one virtue in a plant, are generally ready 
to attribute a great many more to itz but though too 
much may be ſaid in praiſe of the virtues of this ſub- 
ſtance, by the people of that part of the world, it is 
well worth trying whether it does not contain ſome of 
them, as it is a thing very common among us, and 
_ eafily had in any quantities. PRES 
SAN BENITO, or Saco BENITO. See SAMARRA. 
SANCTIFICATION, the act of /an&#ifying, or making a 
thing holy, and ſeparate to God. | 
The reformed divines define ſan&ification an act of God's 
grace, whereby a man is renewed inwardly, his deſires 
and affections are alienated from the world, and the man 
put in a courſe of dying to fin, and living to righteouſneſs. 
The ſan#ifying of the ſabbath, among the Jews, is of 
divine right or inſtitution.—By ſan&ifying the ſabbath, | 
is meant, the ſpending it in prayer, praiſe, &c. not in 
worldly concerns. | CIT 5 
The firſt petition in the Lord's Prayer is, Hallowed, i. e. 
ſanctiſied be thy name: by which is meant, let thy name 
be ever accompanied with bleſſing and praiſe. _— 
SANCTION, ſanctio, the authority given to a judicial 
act; or that, whereby it becomes legal and authentic. 
The word is formed from the Latin /ancire, to e/tabli/h. 
The royal aſſent gives the ſanction of ſtatutes, to all bills 
in parliament that have paſſed each houſe. 5 
SANCTION of a law. See Law. 8 
SANCTION, pragmatical. See PRAGMATIC. 
SANCTLVIITI Chorea. See ViTus's Dance. 
SANCTORIAN rzables, are uſed to ſignify ſuch regiſters 3 
_ Exhibit the quantities of perſpiration, its proportion te 
ſtool or urine, &c. We have ſuch tables from the obſcr- 
vations of Dr. Lining, at Charles-Town, South-Caroliw - 
See Philoſ. Tranſ. No 470, and 475. 
SANCTUARIUM, in Ecclzſaſtical Writers, 
BRANDEUM. fn | 
8 


che ſame wit 


ANCTUARY, among the Jews, was the holief and 
moſt retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem ; wher 
was preſerved the ark of the covenant; and into & 
nobody was allowed to enter but the high- prieſt, a 
that only once a- year, to intercede for the people. N f 
The ſancfuary, called 'alfo ſandtum ſanctorum, or but 1 
Holies, is ſuppoſed to be a type or . of heaven, 
of Jefus Chriſt the true high-prieft, who 18 
thither to make interceſſion for us. "Ned the 
Some will have it, that the whole temple was call 
ſanctuary: and that the es ſanctorum, _ 0 
ark was kept, was only a little chapel or oratory 8 
To try or examine a thing by the weight of the N , 


av, is to examine it by a juſt and equal ſcale3 9 


SAN 


, Fews, it was the cuſtom. for the prieſts to 
orf the at's oh to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating 
Keen by3 though theſe did not differ from the 
ropal or profane weig te a SEE 
Luxx, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes an aſylu 
ne privileged by the prince, for the ſafeguard of 
9 1 lives, who were guilty of capital crimes. 255 
1 d they call the ſanuary, girtholl, or rr 
The Saxons alſo called it frodmertel and fridſtoll. 
Till Henry the VIIIth, all our churches and church- 
rds were ſand71arits 3 and protected perſons accuſed of 
p crime (except treaſon, wherein the crown, and ſa- 
gf e, wherein the church, was too nearly concerned) 
abo led to them; and who within forty days after went in 


fackcloth, and confeſſęd themſelves E e | 


I eclared all the particu 
the es ve who thereupon took the oath in that 
caſe provided, viz. that they abjured the realm, and would 
depart from thence fort 6 tat 
{ould be aſſigned them, and would never return with- 
out leave from the king : by this means a” ſaved their 
lives, if they obſerved the conditions of the oath, by 

oing with a eroſs in their hands, and with all convenient 


2 


ſpeed, to the port aligned, and embarking ; for, if, 


road to the ſea ſide, they were appre ended and arraign- 
a in any court for this felony, they might plead the 
it taken out againſt their will. But by this abjuration 
their blood was attainted, and they forfeited all their 


expelled them, he was excommunicated ; if a clerk, he 
was made irregular ; but after forty days no man might 
relieve them. | 

The immunity of theſe privileged places was very much 
abridged by the ſtatutes 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 19. and 32 


Hen. VIII. cap. 12. And now, by the ſtatute 21 Jac. I. 


cap. 20. all privilege of ſanctuary, and abjuration conſe- 
quent thereupon, is utterly taken away and aboliſhed. _ 

St. John's of Beverley had an eminent ſandtuary, called 
by the Saxons, @ ſcat of peace: ſo had St. Martin's le 
Grand, in London. Rippon had the like 1 by 
Whitlafe, king of the Mercians: ſo had St. Burien's in 


Cornwall, granted by king Athelſtan, anno 936; and | 
Weſtminſter had the like, granted by Edward the Confeſſor. 


SANCTUARY is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church, for the 
chancel, or that part of the church wherein the altar is 
placed, incompaſſed with a rail or baluſtrade. | 

SANC TUM SANCTORUM. See SANCTUARY. 


SANDS, arenæ, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of foffils, the 


characters of which are, that they are found in minute 
coneretions, forming together a kind of powder, the ge- 
nuine particles of which are all of a tendency to one de- 
terminate ſhape, and appear regular, though more or 
leſs complete concretions z not to be diſſolved or diſunit- 


it, but retaining their figure in it; tranſparent, vitrifi- 


veſeing with acids. | 
and is compoſed of ſmall. ſtony matter; and, therefore, 


But in Natural Hiftory and Chemiſtry, by ſand is under- 
ſtood a matter of the nature of vitrifiable earths. 


places whence they are drawn; viz. pit-ſand; river-= 

ſand, and /ea-ſund. ! 12 s P 1 ſt 
heuſe of /and in building is as an ingredient in Mox TAR, 

kor this purpoſe, pit-ſand is of all others the beſt ; 


river-ſand, that found in the falls of waters is beſt, be- 
cauſe moſt purged : and ſea- ſand is the worſt. 


vaults ——River [and ſerves beſt for rough caſting. 
and is good in its kind, if, when ſqueezed and 


e des with water, makes it dirty and muddy, 

— much earth, and rotten humour. Hence, ſome 

The , waſh their /and before they uſe it. | 

i Jens of Puzzuolo, de Lorme obſerves, is the beſt 
8 © world ; eſpecially for maritime buildings. Sce 
8 ZZOLANA, 

5 are 22 to be variouſly blended and intermixed 
larly 4 ' NOmogene or heterogene particles, particu- 
eb _ of tale; and according to theſe, and their 
1. Mbit, > 35, are to be ſubdivided into ſeveral kinds. 
Wade, ſands; ſuch as are pure and free from hetero- 
fete, Particles, and ſuch as are mixed with ſandy and 
| „Heneous particles of other colours. 4 

Ta reddiſh ſands, both pure and impure. 

ae ands, pure and R which are very numerous. 


Vor. I _ 1 ed in che ſame manner. 


J 
4 


m, 


with, at the firſt port that 


during theſe forty days privilege of ſanctuary, or in the | 
privilege of ſanfuary, and had a right to be remanded, | 


goods and chattels. During this time, if any layman 


ed by water, or formed into a coherent maſs by means of 


able by extreme heat, and not diſſoluble in, nor effer- 


1 12 a % - J 
tae kinds of /and are as numerous as the kinds of ſtones. 


and of pil-Jand, the whiteſt is always the worſt. Of 
Pit. ſand, as being fat and tough, is moſt uſed in walls 
handled, it crackles; and if, being put on a white cloth, 


it neither ſtains, nor makes it foul —That ſand is naught, | 


$ been long in the air; for ſuch will re- | 


. Black ſands; of which there are two ſpecies, viz. 4 
ine ſhining greyiſh black ſaud found in Italy, and a fine 
ſhining reddiſh black /and peculiar to America. 
6. Green ſands; of which there is only one known | 
cies,.. Viz. a coarſe variegated duſky ro ang, common 
in Virginia. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 568. 5 
Some diſtinguiſh a male ſand, which is of a deeper co- 
lour than another ſort in the ſame banks or beds, called 


female ſand, _ | 

The /and whereof G1. Ass is made, is white and gritty, 
and full of little ſparkling grains. 
The /and uſed by founders is foffile : it is properly a yel- 

lo fat earth, whereof they make their moulds, for the 
ray of ſmall work ; whence it is they ſay, casTING 
in ſand, © 5 1 | 
The plumbers alſo uſe ſand to mould ſeveral of their 
works, particularly large ſheets. To prepare the ſand 
for theſe ſheets, they wet it lightly ; then ſtir and work it 
with a ſtick; and then beat and plane it. See PL uu BERT. 
Sand; may be divided into arp and aft. 5 | 
Sharp, or rag ſand, is that compoſed of ſmall tranſpa- 
rent pebbles, naturally found in the mountains. 
Of this, again, there is ſome fine and white, or grey, 

_ reddiſh, or brown; and others coarſe, either of a grizzly, 

or brown colour. | OD 

Soft or ſmooth ſand, is that mixed with flat particles from 

lime-ſtone, or with micæ of glittering particles, either 
ſiwer-like, as the ſea-ſand about the Scilly iſlands ; or 

| gold-like, as in Cleveland. = 3 
t is remarkable that /and, though it appear a very hard, 

denſe, and indiffoluble body, yet is contained invilibly in 

the brine, or ſaltwater of our ſalt ſprings; and even on 
the ſhooting of the ſalt after evaporation, there {till re- 
main the particles of it in the clear pellucid ſalt; and 
this, though wholly ſoluble in water, yet when a brine, 

made by ſuch a ſolution, is boiled, depoſits as much of 
the /and as the common brine of the pits, or ſea water. 
Some have ſuppoſed that the /and was generated during 
the time of the boiling of the liquor, but the more care- 
ful examiners think otherwiſe; it appearing to them, 

- that the particles of this /and may be ſeen in the brine, 
by the help of a microſcope, before the boiling, in form 
of rectangular oblong plates, ſome nearly ſquare; theſe 
are ſo ſmall, as readily to paſs the ſtrainer with the wa- 
ter; and appearing as numerous in it after as before the 
ſtraining, ſhew that they are no more to be withheld by 

ſuch means, than the ſalt. | | 
The pores of the fineſt ſtrainers, examined by the micro- 

ſcope, appear twenty times bigger than theſe plates, or 
particles of the /and, and therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at that they let them through. There requires, 
therefore, no more to the formation of the ſand, than 
the coaleſcing of ſeveral of theſe particles into one larger 
ee and ſo on; and this is very likely to be done 
y means of the evaporation of the fluid which kept them 
ſeparate, and of the motion given to them in boiling, 
which naturally and neceſſarily brought them into the 
ſpheres of their own mutual attractions, at a time when 
their attraction with the fluid they ſwam in, was alſo 
much diminiſhed with its quantity. See farther Philoſ. 
Tranſ. NS 140. | 9 5 3 | 
Sand ſeems to have been the firſt ſubſtance added to pro- 


per ſalts for making of glafs. Joſephus, Tacitus, Stra- 
The moſt general diſtinctioa of ſands is taken from the 


bo, Pliny, Agricola, &c: all mention this, and tell us 
of the ſtores from which the /and for this uſe was brought, 
being inexhauſtible. See Gl ass. 85 
Common and is a very good addition by way of manure 
to all ſorts of clay-lands, it warms them, and makes 
them more open and loofe. The beſt /and for the far- 
mer's uſe is that which is waſhed by.rains from roads or 
hills, or that which is taken from the beds of rivers; the _ 
common ſand that is dug in pits never anſwers ncarly ſo 
well. Sand mixed with dung is much better than laid on 
alone: and a very fine manure is made by covering the 
bottom of ſheep-folds with ſeveral loads of ſand every 
week, which are to be taken away, and laid on cold ſtiff 
land, impregnated as they are with the dung and the 
urine of the ſheep. _ IE 
Beſide clay land, there is another ſort of ground very im- 
proveable by ſand; this is that ſort of black foggy land 
on which buthes and ſedge grow naturally, and which 
they cut into turf in ſome places. Six hundred load of 
ſand being laid upon an acre of this land, according ro 
the Cheſhire meaſure, which is near double the ſlatute 
acre, meliorate it ſo much, that without ploughing, it 
will yield good crops of oats or tares, though before it would 
have produced ſcarce any thing. If, after this crop is 
taken off, the land be well dunged, and laid down for 
graſs, it will yield a large crop of ſweet hay. _ 
Once ſanding this land will improve it for a vaſt number 
of years, and it will yield two crops of hay in the year, 


| if there be weather to make it in. Some land in Che- 
ſhire has been, by this means, rendered of twelve times 
| 4 A Is, Us 
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its former value to the ower. The bogs of Ireland, 
when drained, have been rendered very fruitful land, N 
mixing ſand in this manner among the earth of whic 
they conſiſt. Add to this, that in all theſe boggy lands, 
the burning them, or firing their own turf upon them, 
is alſo a great advantage. The common peat, or turf 
aſhes, mixed with the fond for theſe purpoſes, add great- 
ly to its virtue. | 
. Sea ſand, which is thrown up in creeks. and other 
places, is by much the richeſt of all /and for manuring the 
earth; partly its ſaltneſs, and partly the fat and unctu- 
ous filth that is mixed among it, give it this great virtue. 
In the weſtern parts of England, that lie upon the ſea 
coaſts, they make very great advantages of it. The 
fragments of ſea ſhells alſo, which are always in great 
abundance in this ſand, add to its virtues; and it is al- 


ways the more eſteemed by the farmers, the more of 


theſe fragments there are among it. EEO 
The ſea ſand uſed as manure in different parts of the 
kingdom is of three kinds: that about Plymouth, and 
on other of the ſouthern coaſts, is of a blue grey colour 
like aſhes, which is probably owing to the ſhells of muſ- 


dles, and other fiſh of that or the like colour, being bro- 
ken and mixed among it in great quantity. Weſtward, 


near the Land's-end, the ſea ſand. is very white, and 
about the iſles of Scilly it is very gliſtering, with ſmall 
particles of tale; on the coaſts of the North Sea the /and 
1s yellowiſh, brown, or reddiſh, -and contains ſo great a 
quantity of fragments of cockle-ſhells, that it ſeems to 


de chiefly compoſed of them. That ſea ſand is account- | 
ed beſt which is of a reddiſh colour; the next in value | 


to this is the bluiſh, and the white is. the worſt of all. 
Sea ſand is beſt when taken up from under the water, 
or from ſand banks which are covered by every tide. 
The ſmall grained ſand is moſt ſudden in its operation, 


and is therefore beſt for the tenant, who is only to take | 


| three or four crops z but the coarſe or large grained and 
is much better for the landlord, as its effects continue 

„„ 5 . 
Where the ſand is dredged out of the ſea, it is uſually 


twice as dear as where it is taken from the ſand banks. | 
When the land has been well manured with the large | 
fand, they take four crops of corn from it, and then lay 


it down for paſture for ſix or ſeven years before they 
plough it again. The graſs is ſo good, that they com- 
monly mow it for hay the firſt year; it always i 
very much with the white flowered clover. If the graſs 


grows but ſhort, it is the farmer's intereſt to feed his 
_ cattle upon it, and it will turn to as good account this 


way, being very ſweet and rich, and making the cattle 


fat, and the cows yield a very large 1 7 of milk. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. Sce MaNURING of 


round and 
Common HALT. | | 


Indian sax D. The ſubſtance commonly called Indian ſand, 


is famous for anſwering to the magnet. It is brought 


into ſeveral parts of Europe, and is ſaid to be gathered | 
on the ſea ſhore in Perſia. After it is gathered, it is 
boiled in water to waſh away the impurities it may con- 


_ tain; and when dried is ſent abroad in form of a black 
powder, conſiſting of grains of different ſizes. Some of 


theſe grains are very rough in nab part of their ſurface, | 
and others have one ſide ooly rough, the others perfectly 


ſmooth and gloſſy. Their figure is very irregular, and 


_ reſembles that of the grains of common ſand; only the 


grains of this Indian ſand are uſually ſmaller than thoſe 
of our common ſands. „ 


Theſe little lumps have neither taſte nor ſmell, and are 
ſo friable, that they are eaſily reduced to an impalpable | 
powder by rubbing. Some of the particles are ſtrongly 
attracted by the loadſtone, and others are ſo inactive as 
to be ſcarce at all affected by it. Thoſe particles, which | 

are of the deepeſt duſky black, are moſt of all affected 
by the loadſtone ; thoſe which are not affected by it, | 


ſeem rather of the colour of lead, of a bluiſh black and 
ſhining; theſe are in the greateſt quantity, and the others 
are ſelected from among theſe by the loadſtone. | 
There are ſeveral parts of the world which afford this 
fand, but with ſome difference in the figure of its grains, 


and their magnetic virtue. Beſide Perſia, it is found 


on the ſhores. of Virginia; another ſort of it is found 
about Italy, and very common at Leghorn ; this is very 


magnetic. There are two ſorts of it found in the river | 


Eber in Haſſia, of which one is like the Italian, but the 
other conſiſts of large grains, almoſt as big as hempſeed, 
but having very little virtue. A very ſtrong ſort is found 


in Dalmatia, near old Raguſa ; and probably future en- 
quiries will ſhew, that there are yet many more kinds 


of it, differing in ſtrength and ſize. Phil. Tranſ. N* 432. 
p. 301. Hee MAGNET. | | | 
SAND is alſo applied to thoſe dry, crumbling earths, 
which, wanting fatneſs to bind them together, the wind 

8alily breaks into duſt and carries them away. 


ounds | 


— 


| 


SanD-bags, in the Military Art, are bags of earth 0 


SAND box-tree, in Botany. See Sand Box- TREE. | 

8 See AMMODYTES. | . 
AND-flood, a term uſed by the people of Suffo 
ſome other parts of England, to expreſs a — 


neighbouring hill, and covering only a few acres, per- 


more charge than they are worth. It will in a ver 
little time beat up to the eaves of a houſe of the low 
kind, that are uſually built in country villages, and has 


have found it ſtop its increaſe ; and then having mant- 


SAN 


In this ſenſe it is that travellers tell us, the ch.. 
Africa are frequently loſt, and buried under cod. 
ſand, torn up by whirlwirds ; and ſometimes wa of 
into mountains. The deſerts of Libya are mere 1. 
and hence their ſterility. ſax, 


uſed in fortification. See SACKS of Earth, Jax, 
The fmaller fand-bags hold about half a Cubieal fog! 

earth, and ſerve to be placed upon the ſuperior tal : 
the parapet, to cover thofe that are behind, ay 
through the embrafures, or intervals, which are el 0 
twixt them. | 8 


which they are ſubject, having their lands 3 
with vaſt Jennie of Tank, rollith in upon Gen th. 

deluge of water. | | 
Mr. Wright, a ſufferer by one of theſe deluges, gives 
very good account of them in the Philoſophical Tran. 
actions. In the neighbourhood of the plains fubject » 
this miſchief, there are always hills which are made 
of /and, and only covered with a thin turf. The ol, 
themſelves, which are inevitably ruined by the dely 8 
of this dry ſort, are alſo ſandy; having only the fn 
fort of thin turf on them, though capable o producin 
very good crops, and ftanding all common accidents, ' 
When violent winds break through the turf that cover 

theſe hills, the /and lying looſe and naked, is ſoon car. 8 
ried down upon the plains, where it covers and buries | 

the graſs, and in a very little time eats through the llt 

turf, and mixing itſelf with the /and underneath, = 

comes one bed of this dry matter never to be covered 

with a turf again. A large body of ſand being thu: po 


together, nothing ſtops its progreſs, but it at every 


ſtorm rolls over more and more ground, ſo that in x 


few years it extends itſelf a vaſt way; eſpecially where 84 


the ground over which it paſſes is of the ſame ſandy nz 
ture, and only covered with a thin turf. 

In ſome parts of Suffolk, the ground encourages thi 
change ſo greatly, that a bed of /and broke looſe from a 


haps eight or ten, will, before it has travelled four miles 1 5 
forward, which it does in a ſmall courſe of years, de- 84 
luge a thouſand acres. It travels down hill faſter than 87 


any way elſe, but will not be ſtopped by aſcent, but vil 5 


move up the ſteepeſt hill, only that it requires more | 
time, 'The making of fences in the common way to S/ 
keep it out is vain 3 it runs through the hedges, and fies 
over the tops of the banks, and when it reaches a village 
in its courfe, will bury the cottages, unleſs preſerved at 


T2 
3 


often weight enough to break down walls in its paſſage. 

The beſt way of ſtopping its progreſs is, by hedges of 
furze, — one over another as they become levelled; 
theſe, if well kept up, will by degrees ſtop or divert the 
progreſs ; and ſome who have tried this with reſolution 
after they have had the ſand raiſed twenty feet hig, 


red this adventitious ſoil with dung, found it as good 
ground as that which made the furface before. 

About Thetford, the villages were wholly deſtroyed by 
this about ninety years ago, and the branch of the niet 
Ouſe, called then Thetford river, ſo blocked up by i, 
that very ſmall veſſels could only go up it, where very a 
ones uſed before. The river has been of great ſervice 1 
ſtopping its progreſs into Norfolk, where otherwiſe it 
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courſe would have carried it, and its vaſt ſpreading lde h 
ways in proportion of its going forward, would hare 5 
made it bury vaſt quantities of land in a ver fer : 
years. | eee e ak : t 
The moſt probable conjecture, as to the caufe of _ bt 
ſtrange ſort of deluge in theſe parts of England, , 1 5 
this portion oſ the county of Suffolk lies eaſt bande 9 
of a part of the great level of the fens, and is — 
expoſed to very impetuous winds, which acquit® on e 
than ordinary force, by their paſſing through ſo jag Jo 
tract of country uninterrupted, the ſtorms ſeem to NY 
one great cauſe of the miſchief, and the ſandy nature j1 
the Pi the other. There are old ſtories in the count!) 4 
of ſuits at law commenced among the farmers, te h 
grounds blown out of the owner's poſſeſſion - 1 
people who gain this ſort of wandering land got te 
greateſt ſufferers. A little ſand ſprinkled by the under t 
over a tract of land, where there is a bed 0 Jar 1 d 
the turf, ſoon eats through that obſtacle; and W. N b 
at firſt only a thin coat of ſand, becomes then 4 hol jo 
plain of it, capable of being blown away to tue f 1 


, ſ 
carried di 
av 


eight, ten, twenty, or- more feet, and 18 


3 


CAN 


by them. | 
3 N þ payment due to the lord of the manor of 


in the county of Glouceſter, for liberty granted 
175 Men to dig ſand for their common uſe.» 
Sup land. See 8011. 3 
Sau p piper, in Ornithology, a name given by Mr, Pennant 
to the TRINGA of Linnæus; becauſe moſt of the ſpe- 
cies belonging to this genus are, converſant about ſhores, 
and their nore is whiſtling or piping. | 
SanD ſnake. See AMMODYTES. | | 
Saxp ſwallow, in Ornithology. See SWALLOW. 
SANDAL, ſandalium, cardabie, in Antiquity, a rich kind 
of flipper, worn on the feet, made of gold, ſilk, or other 
precious ſtuff, uſed by the Roman and Greek ladies 
conſiſting of a ſole, with a hollow at one extreme to em- 
brace the ancle, but leaving the upper part of the foot 
re. TR 3 
Tekice ſpeaks of this ſandal, Utinam tibi 7 4 vel 
videam ſandalio caput : I wi/h ſbe would break your Head 
with her ſandal. SEE | 
Apollo was ſometimes called Sandaliarius, ſandal-maker ; 


the reaſon of which appellation has given great per- | 


plexity to the critics. Some derive it from a ſtreet called 
$andaliarius, chiefly inhabited by /andal-makers, where- 
in that god had a temple 3 but others, with more pro- 
bability, derive the name of the ſtreet from that of the 
god, and take Apollo to have been thus called from his 
effeminate dreſs, as if he wore women's /andals. 

SANDAL is alſo uſed for the ſhoe or flipper worn by 

| pope, and other Romiſh prelates, &c. when _—_ 
ciate ; being ſuch as is ſuppoſed to have been worn 
Bartholomew. | 


ofli- 
y Ot. 


Alcuin obſerves, that there was ſome difference between | 


the ſandals of biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. Monks 
were not allowed to wear ſandals, except in travelling; 
as is obſerved by Du-Cange, Salmaſius, &c. 

SANDAL is alſo the name of a ſort of ſlipper ſtill worn by 
ſeveral congregations of reformed monks. 


It conſiſts of no more than a mere leathern ſole, faſtened | 


with latches or buckles, all the reſt of the foot being left 
| | 5 
The Capuchins wear ſandals, the Recollects, clogs; the 

former are of leather, the latter of wood. 

SANDAL=bricks. See BRICK. C ; 

SANDALIGERULI, among the Ancients, ſervants whoſe 
buſineſs it was to carry their maſters or miſtreſſes ſan- 
dals. | | | 

SANDAPELONES, among the Romans, a kind of porters 
who were employed in carrying the bier called ſandapila. 
Pitiſc. in voc. | | ; 

SANDAPILA, among the Romans, a ſort of bier uſed 
* carrying out the bodies of people of low circum- 

ances. | 


few boards nailed together, and was uſually burnt along 
with the bod | | | 8 


SAND AR ACI. in the works of ſome of the ancients, a 
bees is called; others of them called it erithace, and ſome 
Experiments of Reaumur, and others, evidently prove, 


which wax is to be made: it is only the farina of flowers, 
collected into lumps, and probably 4 the bees as food; 
and after it has afforded them nouriſhment, ſuffers ſome 
change in their bowels, by which it is converted into the 
ſubſtance we call wax. See Pain & abeille. | 
SANDARACH, ſendrachs, in Natural Hiftory, &c. a na- 
ure mineral; or a preparation of orpiment, made by 


fuſing it by a cloſe fire into a red friable maſs. See Ok- 
PIMENT, | ; LE IE 5 | 


called REAL GAR. 


It is ſometimes alſo called ſandaracha Græcorum, in op- 

ee to the gum ſandarach. Some diſtinguiſh two 

1 of Grecian ſandarach; the natural, which is the 
rſt above deſcribed ; and the faFitious, which is only 
ceruſe exalted by the fire, and burnt into a kind of mi- 

eee the one and the other are poiſons. | 

NDARACH, 
| Juce ouſing out of the trunk and thick branches of the 


mY Juniper-tree, in the warmer climates, and particu- 
arly on the coaſts 


; eats of the ſ. — E eee 
is ice concretes into ſemi lucid, pale ellowiſh | 

5 = globes, reſembling maſtich, but larger: Ns reſin, 

- . has a night, agreeable ſmell, but no conſi- 

; wth e aſte ; it diflolves in rectiſied ſpirit, and in oils 

x — preſſed and diſtilled ; but being nearly a pure 

The Nelds little or nothing to watery liquors. 


every thing in its progreſs before the "Hin when once 


the | 


It was not a bed, but a kind of wooden cheſt, made of a | 
name by which the yellow matter collected on the legs of 


ambreia. We uſually eſteem this to be wax; but the | 


at it is not real wax though it contains the matter of | 


Sandaracha is the ſame with what is by ſome otherwiſe | 


or common juniper yields very little ſandarach; | 


but its fruit yields oils, waters, ſalts, 
of ſome repute in medicine. 3 
The gun „ is an ingredient in varniſh, and hence 
has been called vernix. With this, melted in oll of tur- 
pentine, is made the factitious varniſh now uſed by 

painters and cabinet-makers. It is alſo reduced into an 
impalpable powder, called pounce, uſed to prevent pa- 

er from imbibing ink. | 

um ſandarach has been ſometimes given internally in 
diarrhoeas and hæmorrhages, its doſe being from ten 
Tains to half a drachm. It is alſo ſometimes preſcribed 
in gonorrhœas and the fluor albus; but it has been chiefly 
employed externally in corroborant, nervine, traumatic 
applications. With us it is hardly ever uſed for any me- 
dicinal purpoſes. _ 28 60 3 
The belt is in fine white tears, free of duſt: the Engliſh, 


ſpirits, and extracts 


Swedes, &c. drive a conſiderable trade therewith; _ 
Some will have it, that the gum of the juniper is not 
4 right /andarach, but that of the oxycedrus, or leſſer 
cedar. | 
SANDARESUS, in Natural Hiftory, a gem, the chief pro- 
perty of which, according to Pliny, is its being pellucid,; 
and containing in its ſubſtance a kind of gold- coloured 
globules; which are likewiſe tranſparent, when ſeen be- 
twixt one and the fire. 5 5 
SANDARUS, in the Materia Medica, the original name 
of the gum, which later ages have, by corruption of the 
name, called /andarax, or ſandaracha. The latter name 
is peculiarly improper, as it confounds this innocent gum 
vo a poiſonous mineral of the arſenic or orpiment 
ind. | | | 
The Arabians are not eafily to be underſtood in what they 
af of this gum. Some deſcribe it as a diſtin& gum from 
all others, and ſay that it reſembled amber in its colour 
and properties. This ſeems to expreſs properly what we 
at this time call /andaracha, which has much of the ap- 
pearance of yellow reſin, and therefore cannot be wholly | 
__ unlike amber; but as this gum was uſed in varniſh, and 
ſeveral other gums were alſo uſed for the ſame purpoſe, 
theſe writers, according to their uſual cuſtom of attri- 
buting the ſame name to different things, which had the 
ſame properties, have ſometimes called the cancamum by 
this name, and ſometimes amber. Gum lacca has oſten 
been called alſo by this name by theſe authors; and the 
context only can clear up what is meant, when eitker the 
word ſandarus or cancamum, or vernix, is uſed. _ 
SANDASTER, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of gem men- 
tioned by Pliny, with gold-coloured globules in it that 
ſhone like ſtars, and were in number and diſpoſition not 
unlike: the ſeven ſtars. : a, | | 
SANDEMANIANS, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, a modern ſect 
that originated in Scotland about the year 1728; where 
it is at this time diſtinguiſhed by the name of Glaſſites, 
after its founder Mr. John Glaſs, who was a miniſter of 
the eſtabliſhed church in that kingdom ; but being charg- 
ed with a deſign of ſubyerting the national covenant, and 
ſapping the foundation of all national eſtabliſhments by 
the kirk judicatory, was expelled by the ſynod from the 
church of Scotland. His ſentiments are fully explained 
in a tract publiſhed at that time, intitled, The Teſti- 
mony of che King of Martyrs,“ and preſerved in the firſt 
volume of his works. In conſequence of Mr. Glaſs's 
expulſion, his adherents formed themſelves into churches, 
conformable in their inſtitution and diſcipline to what 
they apprehended to be the plan of the firſt churches re- 
corded in the New Teſtament. Soon after the year 1755, 
Mr. Robert Sandeman, an elder in one of theſe churches 


in Scotland, publiſhed a ſeries of letters addrefſed to Mr. 


Hervey, occaſioned by his Theron and Aſpaſio, in which 
he endeavours to ſhew, that his notion of faith is con- 
tradictory to the Scripture account of it, and could only 
ſerve to lead men, profeſſedly holding the doctrines com- 
monly called Calviniſtic, to eſtabliſh their own righteouſ- 
neſs upon their frames, inward feelings, and various acts 
of faith. In theſe letters Mr. Sandeman attempts to 
prove, that faith is neither more nor leſs than a ſimple 
aſſent to the divine teſtimony concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
recorded in the New Teſtament ; and he maintains, that 
the word faith, or belief, is conſtantly uſed by the apo- 


- files to ſignify what is denoted by it in common diſcourſe, 
gum, or SANDARACHA Arabum, a reſinous 


viz. a perſuaſion of the truth of any propoſition, and 
that there is no difference between believing any com- 
mon teſtimony, and believing the apoſtolic teſtimony, 
except that which reſults from the nature of the teſti. 
mony itſelf. This led the way to a controverſy, among 
thoſe who were called Calviniſts, concerning the nature 
of juſtifying faith; and thoſe who adopted Mr. Sande- 
man's notion of it, and who took the denomination of 
Sandemanians, formed themſelves into church order, in 
ſtrict fellowſhip with the churches in Scotland, but hold- 


ing no kind of communion with other churches. The 
chief opinions and practices in which this ſect * 


MERA REG. —— — 2 2 t 6 * 


trea 


private diverſions ſo far as they are not connected with 


learning, and engagements in trade, &c. are no ſuffi- 
office; and they are ordained by prayer and fa 


ſhip, In their diſcipline they are ſtrict and ſevere, and | 
think themſelves obliged to ſeparate from the communion 
and worſhip of all ſuch religious ſocieties as appear to 
them not to profeſs the ſimple truth for their only ground 
of hope, and who do not walk in obedience to it. We 


_ eſteem unanimity to be abſolutely neceſſary. From this 
abſtract of the account which they have publiſhed of | 
their tenets and practices, it does not ſeem to be probable 


; 


part of the neck are aſh-coloured, and marked with ob- 
long black ſtreaks, the back and ſcapulars are of a 
browniſh grey, edged with duſky white; the whole un- 
of the body is white, ſlightly clouded in ſome | 
places with brown; the tail conſiſts of twelve ſharp- 
Black. This ſpecies is found, in large flocks, on the 


 SANDEVER, or SAN DIVER, called alſo the gall and the 
AX UNGIA of glaſs, is the recrement of glaſs; or the 


Some allo uſe /andever for the kali, or glaſs-wort itſelf. | 


ſalt, in its genuine form, and no way differing from ſuch | 
as is ſeparated from glaſs, is thrown out in great abun- 


lies about in lumps of a ſpungy texture and great ſize, | 


_ SAND-HEAT, or Saxp-BaTH, denotes one of the che- 


SANDIVER. See SANDEVER. 8 
SAND XX, a kind of minium, made of ceruſſe, or rather 


It is of little uſe in painting; the real minium, or red 


uſed it for a bluiſh-green. 


other's feet, the precept concerning which, as well as 


the making of glaſs. 


nius ſuppoſes to proceed from the flints uſed in the com- 


thrown out at thoſe times. The more firm and ſolid 
pieces are the moſt pure, and are generally of à fine 


SAN 


from other Chriſtians, ate, their weekly adminiſtration; 
of the Lord's Supper; their love-feaſts, of which every 
member is not only allowed but required to partake, and 
which conſiſt of their dining together at each other's 
houſes in the interval between the morning and afternoon 
ſervice ; their kiſs of charity uſed on this occaſion, at the 
admiſſion of a new member, and at other times, when 
they deem it to be neceſſary or proper; their weekly col- 
lection before the Lord's Supper for the ſupport of the 
poor, and defraying other expences ; mutual exhortation z 
abſtinence from blood and things ſtrangled; waſhing each 


other precepts, they underſtand literally; community of 
oods fo far as that every one is to conſider all that he 
Fas in his poſſeſſion and power as liable to the calls of 
the poor and church, and the unlawfulneſs of laying up 
Ke on earth, by ſetting them apart for any diſtant, 
future, and uncertain uſe, They allow of public and 


circumſtances really ſinful; but apprehending a lot to. be 
facred, diſapprove of playing at cards, dice, & c. The. 
maintain a plurality of elders, paſtors, or biſhops, in eac 
church, and the neceſſity of the preſence of two elders 
in every act of diſcipline, and at the adminiſtration of the 
Lord's Supper. In the choice of theſe elders, want of 
cient objection ; but ſecond marriages r for the 
ing, im- 
poſition of hands, and giving the right hand of fellow- 


ſhall only add, that in every church tranſaction, they 


that their number ſhould be very conſiderable. 


ANDERLING, or Cuxw ILL ET, in Ornithology, is the 
.CHARADRIUS calidris of Linnæus; its body is of a more 


ſlender form than that of others of the ſame genus, its 
bill is an inch long, weak and black; the head and hind 


der ſide 
ointed feathers of a deep aſh colour, and the legs are 


Corniſh ſhores. 


ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in 
This is ſaid to contain the vitriolie acid, which Tache- 


poſition of glaſs. It is uſed as a flux in eſſays of ores, 


and in the fuſion of filings of gold or filver, in the ſame | 
manner as borax is. It is alſo ſaid to increaſe the mal- 


leability of metals. 


It is reported by many authors of great credit, that this 


dance in the eruptions of the burning mountains, and 


or in ſmaller ſolid ones among the ſciarri and aſhes 


white; the others not unfrequently are tinged bluiſh or 
yellow, and have ſometimes ſome of the melted matter 


of the ſciarri blended among the maſs, and filling up 
| ſome of the cavities. In the catalogue of the ſpecimens | 


of ſubſtances thrown out of Mount Ætna in one of its 
eruptions, and ſent as a preſent to the Royal Saciety, we 
find mention of ſeveral pieces of /andiver, but without 
any particular deſcription. Phil. Tranſ. No 53. 


miſts fires ; conſiſting of hot ſand, wherein herbs, flowers, 
&c. are infuſed in a cucurbit. 


The /and-heat is eſteemed gentle, digeſtive, and altera- 


tive of many bodies. 


lead, calcined and rubefied; called alſo factiticus ſanda- 
rach. 


lead, to which it is ſubſtituted, making a much better, 
brighter, and more durable colour. 1 
'Chough the generality of authors have taken this to be 


only a name tor the fine red colour, ſome have phinly. 


Strabo tells us, that the &vlour uſed by painters in ki 


_ rations at the 


artifice of nature, and ex 


S AN 


time, and called armenium picterium, was of a bluiſh. 

reen colour, and that it was called ſandycis metallun 
Pe. Thus the word zaruich was made to expreſs the 
ſame two things with the addition of the yellow org. 
ment; and Avicenna deſeribes them all together, tell # 
us, chat zarmich is yellow, red, or green. Thie two ht 
of theſe colours are natural to zarnich, as the name x 
orpiment; and there is, indeed, a greeniſh zarnich noy 
alſo known in the world, but that was unknown in biz 
times; and we find that he meant the lapis armeny; by 
the green zarnich. 5 FR 


SANE memory, i. e. perfect and ſound memory to do any 


lawful act. 


SANGUIFICATION, in the Animal Occonomy, the air 


Tae the chyle is converted into BL00D. 


Sanguification ſucceeds Cu YLIFICATION, and is followei 
by nuTRITION. | | 


Sanguification is thus effected: the chyle, having pad: 
8 of the Naeh kinds, is e * 
blood at the ſubclavian; whence the two humour paſs 
together to n of the heart, where bein 
yet more intimately mixed, they circulate together throug] 
the whole body ; till, after ſeyeral circulations and degy. 
3 colatures and ftrainers of the body, 
they become aſſimilated, or, as the chemiſts call it, co. 


bated, ſo as only to make one uniform compound maß, 


which appears to be if elſe but chyle altered by the 

alted into blood. In effect, it 
does not appear, that any thing extraneous is mixed with 
the circulating liquor but chyle, excepting what was be. 


fore ſeparated from it for particular occaſions; unleſ; 


perhaps it ſhould receive ſome portion of air in the lungs, 
which is a point long diſputed, and yet ſcarce aſcer- 
tained. RTE | 3 

Indeed, that there is a quantity of air mixed with the 
blood, and circulating with it, 1s granted; but whether 
this be any more than what was at firſt contained in the 


bodies whereof, the chyle was formed, is much doubted: 


the principal arguments for it are, the neceſſity of reſpi- 


ration, and the florid colour the blood receives in the 
lungs, and firſt ſhews in the pulmonary vein. But the 


firſt is ſatisfactorily accounted for another way, See 
RESPIRATION. . | 8 

The latter is chiefly ſupported by this experiment, that 
blood drawn by veneſection, and ſuffered to coagulate, 
upon turning up, the bottom, which before was blackiſh, 
being now expoſed to the air, acquires a ſiorid colour, 
like that we obſerve in the blood of the pulmonary vein. 
The ancients were in great perplexity about the ſeat of 
ſanguification, or the place where, and the inſtrument 


whereby it is effected; whether in the heart, or the 


liver, or the lungs z but, according to the doctrine of the 
moderns, the heart, liver, veſſels, &c. contribute no 


otherwiſe to the changing of the chyle into blood than 


the ſun does to the changing of the muſt into wine. 


The ancients accounted for ſanguification from a plaſiic 
power. In the laſt century, when chemiſtry was intio- 


_ duced, /anguification, and almoſt every thing elſe, were 


to be effected by a ferment ; and the phyſicians of thoſe 
times were very ſolicitous as to the particular officinawhere 
this ferment was prepared and kept. Some wou'd hate 


it the liver, others the ſpleen, &c. but the very votu 


of it is now exploded. 


Of /anguification we may admit two degrees; the fit 


amounting to no more than a confuſion, or ſuch an nt 
mate mixture of parts, as ſuffices ſo to confound the dit- 


ferent coloured liquors, as that the whiteneſs of the cyl 


ſhall be loſt or drowned in the redneſs. of the blood ff 
as never more to appear in its own ſhape and colou 


This we ſuppoſe may be effected by repeated circulatio!s 


alone; though how many circulations are necelut 


_ thereto, it is difficult to determine. 


« . * | ; f 
The ſecond degree of /anguification is, when the parts“ 
the chyle are ſo exalted, or comminuted and uz 
as to loſe all tendency to a coagulatory ſeparation, ue 
as they have in chyle and milk. 


Jo theſe two degrees may be added a third, wherein the 


ſibres and filaments of che crude blood are fo broken 5 
blended with the ſerum, as not to be again ſeparable _ 
them. This is a morbid ſanguiſication, ſuch as hap K e 
in fevers, &c. attended with a bloody ſweat, D 
ſpots, & c. All theſe degrees of /anguification, an _ 
makes no doubt, are procured: by reiterated circu wt ” 
wherein as well the inteſtine, as the progrev'Vc gs 
conſpixes to the mixing and comminuting f i , 
titious parts. Doubtleſs they have their ſtated 17 50 
wherein they are in perfection; though where pit 


to fix it, we do not know. 


| 7 ; 2 
)ANGUINARTA, 6bleadwort, a name given 7 


tanical authors to the lapathum ſunguincums 


ſome l 
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the corn cervinum, or buckſhorn-plantain, from its ſup- 


irtues. 4 o f N a 
8 l in Botany. See Puccoox. | 
ANGUINE, bloody 3 or a thing abounding in BLooD: 


SANGUINE temperament, Or conſtitution, is that where blood | 


and heat predominate. 


| Ganguine conſtitutions require a frequent uſe of phlebo- 


tom). 


Sunguine people are uſually obſerved. to be briſk, bold, | 


daring, and even preſumptuous. Hence ſanguine hopes, 

i. E. 2255 aſſured, &c. hopes. | 

SaNGUINE, in Heraldry, the golour uſually called murrey; 
being made of red lake, tinged with a little Spaniſh 
brown. It is repreſented in engraving, by tranſverſe 


| hatches like I x rd and is moſtly uſed in the coats of 
e Bath. | 


knights of „%% R 
When borne by nobles, it is rather called /ardonyx ; and 
in the coats of ſovereign princes dragon's tail. 


SANGUINE fone lapis SANGUINALIS, a kind of JASPER, 
brought from New Spain, of a dark-brown colour, mark- 


ed with ſpots of a blood-red. | 


It ſeems to be only an accidental HELIOTROPE, differ- 
ing from the common heliotropes, . that are brought from 
the Eaſt Indies, merely in being coarſer, and leſs tranſ- 


arent. ; F 23 9 ' 4 5 
The Indians cut it in form of a heart, and uſe it in hæ- 
morrhages, immoderate menſes, and other fluxes of blood. 


The patient applies it by graſping it in his. right hand, | 
having firſt dipt it in water. It is ſometimes alſo hung | 


on the part whence the blood flows. 


SANGUINEA, a name given by ſome of the chemiſts to | 


NITRE. _ | : > | 
SANGUINEOUS fever, a term uſed by the medical wri- 

ters to expreſs a kind of fever, in which there is always 

a plethora, or fullneſs of blood, which nature is attempt- 


to leſſen by means of this accelerated motion of it, | 


in 
Get by forming ſome hzmorrhage, or by throwing a 
part of it off in form of ſweat. It is very obvious to 
- reaſon, therefore, that bleeding is the firſt thing neceſ- 
ſary in theſe fevers. The continent fevers, ſuch as the 
ephemera and ſynocha, are of this kind. Junker's Conſp. 
Med. p. 252. See FEVER. | | | | 


SANGUINEROLA, in 1chthyology, a name given by the 
Italians to the phoxinus, or MINOWw. Artedi makes this | 


a ſpecies of cyprinus. . e 
It has the Italian name from the blood-red colour which 

diſplays itſelf under its belly. > 20 

dDANGUINEUS, in Botany, a name given b 


colour of its twigs. Pliny calls it ſanguineus frutex, and 


not underſtanding that it was the fame with the birch, | 


mentions the name of that tree immediately after it, as 
if different from it. The Italians ſtill call the birch /an- 


guino; and ſome authors, from the redneſs of the twigs | 
of ſome ſpecies of the alaternus, have called that ſhrub | 


the /anguineus' albus. Some have ſuppoſed that this name 
was uſed to expreſs the birch-tree, alſo, but erroneouſly ; 
for though the bark of the body of that tree is ſometimes 


white, there was no reaſon for adding that epithet to the | 
word /anguineus, which not being uſed for any other tree, 
could need no diſtinction. The Romans, and many other | 
nations, uſed this tree as we do, for the puniſhment of | 


8 Le that the name He | 


children's faults; and it.i 
neus might be given it on 
can 6. © -* SN 
dANGUIPURGIUM, a name 


light ſpecies of fever, 
only ſervin 


g to purge and cleanſe the blood. 
vANGUIS, in Medicine, & . See BLoop. 
DANGUIS, | 


which the chief lord of the fee 


and determine caſes where blood was ſhed. De murde- 
rag Yapiu, de igne, de ſanguine, &c. Monaſt. 
— Is draconts herba, 
authors call the lapath | 
ANGUINEM emere N an md ego ur 


ants of ſome m 


to buy and r d . 9 as | 
= K their villain blood, or tenure, and 


s free men. 
ANGUIS ca 


occaſion. Pliny, lib. xvi. 


8 or tame. This uſed to be prepared, with great 
r be uſed in medicine, an 

ny to have very extraordinary qualities. 
n, precautions are theſe: the goat is not to 
Pac ur or five years of age; it is to be fed a conſi- 


the bg with xeomnaghe herbs, and eſpecially thoſe of 


owt, or the teſticles, by cutting 
» by cutting them ; but neither 
what comes firſt, nor la / 8 ö 


ſt, is to be uſed, the former be- 
in „ , . 
| — 10 humidity, and the latter too thick; the 


pu Nele only performed in July, and the blood | 


Vol. V. Ne 316. and dried either in the ſun, or 


: a y ſome of the | 
ancients to the birch-tree, from the deep reddiſh black 


given by ſome authors to a | 
which was judged ſalutary, and | 


in our Ancient Cuſtoms, denotes a right or power, | 
anciently had to judge 


in Botany, a name by which ſome | 


» Was an obligation which the inhabit- | 
anors, as that of Grendon, were under, | 


was ſuppoſed by | 


the blood to be drawn out of the | 


U 


4 


£ 


frinus, or hircinus, the blood of the he-goat ei- 


SANGU1S draconis, in Pharmacy. See DRacoN's Bro 
SANGUISORBA, burner, in Botany, a genus of the fe- 


SANHEDRIN, or SanHeDRIM, Syncdrium, among the 
ancient Jews, the ſupreme council, or court of judica- 


. 


the ſhade; and, laſtly; bottled up, to be uſed occaſidn- 
any. 4 | 


Among other ſpecific virtues attributed to goat's blood, 
the two moſt conſiderable are, that, as they ſay, it cures 
the pleuriſy without bleeding, and that it diflolves the 
ſtone in the bladder, by taking it in vehicles proper for 


\ 


thoſe diſeaſes. To be good, it is to be very hard, and 


difficult to pulverize. 
OD. 


trandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of two ſhort 
leaves, placed oppoſite z the flower hath one petal, cut 
into four obtuſe ſegments, which join at theit baſe; it 
has four ſtamina of the length of the petal, termitiated 
by ſmall roundiſh ſummits, and a four-cornered germen 
ſituated. between the empalement and petal, ſupporting 
a ſhort ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z the 

rmen afterward turns to a ſmall capſule with two cells, 

lled with ſmall ſeeds. Linnzus reckons three, and Mil- 


ler four ſpecies. | The firſt ſpecies, or greater burnet, 


with oval ſpikes, grows naturally in moiſt meadows in 


various parts of England; the ſecond ſpecies, with cy- 


lindric ſpikes, in Piedmont ; the third, with round com- 


pact ſpikes, in Spain; and the fourth, with the longeſt 


ſpikes, or the greateſt Canada burnet, in North America. 


All theſe ſorts are hardy perennial plants, and will thrive 


in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. They may be propagated 
either by ſowing their ſeeds, or parting of their roots, 


in autumn. For other ſpecies of burnet, ſee PoTe- 


SANGUISUGA, in Zoology, a name by which ſome au- 


thors expreſs the hirudo, or LEECH. 


SANGUISUGUM, a name given by ſome barbarous au- 


thors to a diſorder of the heart, ſuppoſed to ariſe from its 
retaining an abundant quantity of blood. 


ture, of that republic; wherein were diſpatched all the 
=_ affairs both of religion and policy. 
h 


e word is derived from the Greek ouveJguy, a council, 
aſſembly, or. company of way ſitting together; from 
, 5 


aw, con, together, and «dga, ſeat. | 


Many of the learned agree, that it was inſtituted by Mo- 


ſes, Numbers, chap. xi. and conſiſted at firſt of ſeventy 
perſons, all inſpired of the Holy Ghoſt, who judged 
finally of all cauſes and affairs; and that they ſubſiſted, 
without intermiſſion, from Moſes to Eſdras. Others will 
have it, that the council of ſeventy elders, eſtabliſhed by 
Moſes, Numb. chap. xi. was temporary, and did not 


hold after his death; adding, that we find no ſign of 
any ſuch perpetual and infallible tribunal throughout the 
whole Old Teſtament; and that the /anhedrim was firſt 


ſet up in the time of the Maccabees. j 
The Jews, however, contend ſtrenuouſly for the anti- 


quity of their great /anhedrim ; M. Simon ſtrengthens . 


and defends their proofs, and M. le Clerc attacks them. 


Be the origin and eſtabliſhment of the ſanhedrim how it 


will, it is certain it was ſubſiſting in the time of our Sa- 


viour; that it was held at Jeruſalem ; and that the deci- 
ſion of all the moſt important affairs among the Jews be= 
longed to it. The preſident of this affembly was called 


Noſs. 


There were ſeveral inferior ſanhedrim in Paleſtine, all de- 
pending on the great /anhedrim at Jeruſalem. * The infe- 
rior ſanbedrim conſiſted each of twenty-three perſons ; 


and there was one in each city and town. Some ſay, that 
to have a right to hold a ſanhedrim, it was requiſite there 
were one hundred and twenty inhabitants in the place. 
Where the inhabitants came ſhort of the number of 
one hundred and twenty, they only eſtabliſhed three 
judges. 'Þ 1 e | 
Into the great as well as the inferior Fa ere were ad- 
mitted prieſts, levites, and laymen of all the tribes, pro- 
vided they were of noble extraction, rich, wife, without 
any blemiſh of body, and, as was pretended, expert in 
magic; which laſt was eſteemed a RC qualification : 
very old people, and eunuchs, were excluded. 


In each /anhedrim there were two ſcribes ; the one to 


write down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for condem- 
nation; the other to take down the ſuffrages of thoſe who 


were for abſolution. | _— 


Selden has a learned work on the ſubject of the Jewiſh 


ſanhedrim, De Synedriis, printed at London in 1635, in 


three volumes, quarto. 


SANICLE, /anicula, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 


digynia claſs. Its characters are thefe : it 1s à plant with 
an umbellated flower; the univerfal umbel hath but few 


rays z the involucrum is ſituated but half-round on the 


outſide; the partial umbels have many cluſtered rays, 
and their involuerums ſurround them on every fide ; the 


flowers have five compreſſed petals, which are bifid, and 
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turn inward ; they have five erect ſtamina, which are 
twice the length of the petals, terminated by roundiſn 


ſummits, and a briſtly germen ſituated under the flower, 


ſupporting two awi-ſhaped ſtyles, which are reflexed ; 
1 afterward 2 a rough, oval, pointed 
fruit, dividing into two parts, each pg ſeed. : 
There is but one ſpecies of this plant in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, which is perennial and evergreen, grows wild in 
| woods, on hilly grounds, and flowers in May. Lin- 
neus enumerates three ſpecies. +. - Wy, 
The medical writers all agree in celebrating this plant as 
one of the greateſt vulneraries we have of our own 
growth. They recommend it as a mild reſtringent, in- 
ternally and externally, for healing freſh wounds and 
eroſions ; and many go ſo far as to talk of fiſtulas hav- 
ing been cured by open, a decoction of it; but the 
modern practice of ſurgery has fallen upon very different 
methods of practice in theſe caſes, from their predeceſ- 
ſors, and in conſequence of that, the whole tribe of vul- 
nerary herbs is diſregarded. | 
SANICLE, baſtard American, mi 


tella, in Botany, a genus of 


the decandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the | 


flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, cut into 
five parts; it has five petals, which are inſerted in the 
| empalement, as are alſo ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, which 
are ſhorter than the petals; it has a roundiſh bifid ger- 
men, with ſcarcely any ſtyle z the empalement becomes 


an oval capſule with one cell, opening with two valves, | 


filled with ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, the one 


parts of Aſia. 


SANICLE, bear's ear, eortuſa, in Botany, à genus of the 
pentandria monogynia claſs. -Its characters are theſe : the | 
flower has. one wheel-ſhaped petal, cut into five parts at | 


the brim, having five prominent tubercles at the baſe; it 
has five ſhort, obtuſe — and in the centre is fixed 
an oval germen, which afterward becomes an oval, ob- 
long, pointed capſule, having two longitudinal furrows, 
and one cell, opening with two valves, and filled with 
ſmall, oblong ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. Miller. 


It grows in mountainous places, and the leaves promote | 


expectoratias. e 
ANICLE, water. See HERB bennet 
SANICLE, Yorkfhire. See BUTTER-wort, and PING U1- 
COLE 8 | . | 
ANIDIUM, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a genus of 


foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but neither of the | 
rhomboidal nor columnar kinds, nor any other way di- 


ſtinguiſhable by its external figure, being made up of ſe- 
veral plain flat plates. 


The word is derived from the Greek oz Tov, tabella, a £ 
flat thin plate or table, and exprefſes a body made up | 


only of ſuch plates. And the ſelenitz of this genus are 
of no determinate form, nor conſiſt of any regular num- 
ber of planes or angles, but are merely flat, broad, and 


thin plates or tables, compoſed of other yet thinner plates, | 


like the talcs, but diſtinguiſhed from thoſe bodies by this, 
that theſe plates are made up of arrangements of flender 


fibres, diſpoſed obliquely, but in uninterrupted lines a- 


_ croſs the body. . 
The ſelenitæ having been always eſteemed (when meant of 


this claſs of bodies, for ſome have applied the word to 


certain ſpars and other ſubſtances) regularly figured foſ- | 
rs, and the | 


fils, this genus has been overlooked by au 
ſpecimens of it which occurred, looked on as bodies of 
a different claſs, as ſpars or talcs. Their not fermenting 


with acids, however, determines them not to be 12 5 


and their obliquely ſtriated ſtructure, their want of ela- 


ſticity, and their readily calcining in the fire, diſtinguiſh 
them from the talcs, and ſhew them to be true and genu- 


ine ſelenitæ. | } : | 
Of this genus there are only two known ſpecies, the one 
colourleſs and pellucid, the other whitiſh and opake. The 
firſt is found pretty frequently about Oxford, as alſo in 


| Northamptonſhire, Yorkſhire, and other counties; the | 


other is very common in all parts of Germany, and is 
found alſo in Leiceſterſhire, and ſome other parts of Eng- 
land, but with us it is not common. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Fol. p. 144, 145. | 


SANIES, in Medicine, a thin, limpid, ſerous matter, iſ- 


ſuing out of wounds and ulcers; by the Greeks called 
xe. | J_ — ee 
| Galen compares it to whey: it differs from pus, which 
is thicker and whiter, _ 2 | 

SANIS, Tau, among the Greeks, a kind of pumſhment, 

_ inflicted by binding the 
wood. | . | | 
SANKIRA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 
the plant, of which the China-root, uſed in medicine, is 
the root. - - | | 
SANS pareille, in Conchyliology, the name of a particular 
ſpecies of BUCCINUM, which has its mouth opening a 
| 9 F 


SANTALUM, in the Materia Medica. 
SAN TAL VM, in Botany, the name of a genus 


SANTEO, in Botany, a name 
| diſeaſes of the eyes, the herb being boiled in wat 


pairs, oppoſite one to another, and have no footſtall; 
The joints, or ſettings on of the leaves, are blackih, 


SANTOLINA, in Botany, See Lavenntr-coitn, 
SANTONICUM ſemen, in the Materia Medica. See 


SAN TSI, in Botany, a name given by the Chineſe to 3 
a native of North America, the other of the northern | | 


up eight ſtalks, the middle one greatly higher than the 


| ſeveral ſide-branches of the thickneſs of a finger. The 
nal part ſoft and yellow. 


The great uſe of the plant is in hæmorrhages, in which 
SAP, in ſpeaking of plants, denotes juice. | 


_ Hes the ſame; and that, according to 


Sar, circulation of the. See CIRCULATION of the ſap. 
SAP, courſe of the, a term ufed by gardeners and nurlery- 


and even manner; but Mr. Fairchild has ſhewn, that it 


might at firſt thought be imagined ſince this accurate | 


and render the ſyſtem of gardening much better in itſelf, 


ſtate and flouriſhing, though [ang on trees which drop 


malefactor faſt to a piece of 
| | | - thoſe on peach-ftalks; ſo, 


SA 


contrar way to that of all other buccina. Thi, 2 
ſingle ſpecies. among the recent buccina, but 2 + 


r | 
file ſhells, and that in great abundance in roms Frakes 
in m $ 


more than one kind with this peculiarit 
England: | | 
See Stunt, 
the octandria monogynia claſs; the charaQters Ee 

are theſe : the perianthium is a narrow rim, ſtandin a 
the germen of the piſtil, and rightly indented into hen 
ſegments ; the flower is monopetalous, and of the Vow 
panulated kind; its edge is divided into five acute a 
ments; the ſtamina are eight filaments they 85 
the upper part of the tube of the flower, and are ther 
nately one ſhorter than another; the antherx are fin $ 
the germen of the piſtil is turbinated ; the ſtyle is of 4 
length of the ſtamina, and the ſtigma is fimple, 6 
fruit is a berry. There is only one ſpecies. : 
ven by the people of Gul. 

etteem remarkably good in l 
er, and 

grow in 


nea to a herb, which th 


the eyes waſhed with it. The leaves of this 


and they are of the ſize and ſhape of thoſe of the laure) 


CHOUAN. 


lant, famous among them for its medicinal virtues. 
Fe is deſcribed by the writers, who have been on the ſpot, 
in ſo remarkable a manner, that it cannot eafily be if. 
taken, provided their deſcriptions are juſt, They tel] Us 
that it grows wild on the mountains in ſome of the pro- 
vinces of China, and that each root of it uſually ſend; 


SA ; | 

They have no branches, and have each only three leaves 
at the top, and the nfiddle ſtalk bears cluſters of flowers, 
The root they ſay is four inches thick, and puſhes out 


bark of theſe roots is rough and brown, and their inter- 


The ſmall roots only are ufed in medicine, the great ones 
being ſeldom found. The plant flowers in the month of 
July, and the ſpring ſeaſon is accounted the belt for 
taking up the roots. | | 
The way of multiplying the plant is to cut the great root 
into ſlices tranſverſly, and plant theſe an inch deep in a 
goon ſoil; they will foon ſhoot up the natural number of 
ranches, and in three years the plant will grow to its 
utmoſt perfection. 15 5 | 


caſe it is ſaid to be almoſt infallible. 


The word is formed from the Saxon 2 which ſigni- 
| ylius, from the 
Greek oog, ſuccus, juice. Whence alſo the Latin ſap, 
uſed for an inſpiſſated juice. See Ros. | 


men to expreſs the current of the /ap in trees. 
This has been generally ſuppoſed to run in an equable 


has an irregular, and even contrary. motion to its ft 


This is a diſcovery of more real uſe in gardening, than 
experimenter obſerves, that by means of it he could ret- 
der barren trees fruitful, and decaying trees healthtu) 


and more uſeful to the public. | 
The laureola grafted on the mezereon, and the evergree | 
oak of. Virginia upon the common Engliſh oak; bo 
theſe hold their leaves all the winter, and are in g 


their leaves in winter. This plainly ſhews, that the Juices 
riſe upwards in winter, even in thoſe trees which df 
their leaves, otherwiſe theſe grafted evergreens muſt ae 
ſtarved at that ſeaſon, | 
If all the variety of foreign oaks were to be grafted 01 
the Engliſh oak, it would make the timber more firm and 
laſting than it is, when raiſed from foreign acorns or 
as the crab- ſtock makes the wood of the apple more cm 
and laſting than that of the apple-ſtock, and the pere 
and almonds, budded on plums, are more laſting 
by the contrary rule, al 1 
timber, grafted on ſpungy ſtocks, would be made 1 
than it would be on its own bottom; as if the Eng" 
elm were grafted upon the Dutch elm, it would p 
ſo much of the nature of the ſtock, as to be 2 1 
wood, and not fit for the uſes it is uſually put to- 


SAP 


fn ting 36 New England cedar, of juniper, upon the | 


galt i this experimenter found that the branch 
ke: pt 1 br bel left ſeveral inches below the 
hic | 


grafting) 
b of d iments: on bendin 

g of his experiments: on bending down the t 
c is tree, and burying its upper branches in the earth, 
0 


ood ſome years in this condition, puſhed out new ſuckers 


from the root; which proves, that the branches are as | 


ory ly the root with nouriſhment, as that is to 
5 x ie Duſt and hence it is no wonder that ſo 
4 7 trees miſcarry in planting, when there are no 
b left on the head. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 384, p. 


127. 


11 faocurenent of the, for economical uſes. See Tap- 
: q . * 


PING» 


gie, or Sar, in Building. To ſap a wall, &c. is to dig 


or open a trench in the ground at the foot of a wall, 


%c. ſo as to bring it down all at once for want of ſup- | 


l ort. 5 : 1 e . 2 3 : 
To ſap, according to Daviler, is to undermine a work 
with hammers, pickaxes, mattocks, &c. viz. a bank, or 


killock, by propping it up, digging underneath it, and | 


then burning the props or ſtays z or a rock, by digging a 


mine underneath it. 


To demoliſh the thick, firm walls of old caſtles, &c. ſap-| 


ping is much the readieſt way. 


&», in the Military Art, denotes a work carried on under 
cover of gabions and faſcines on the flank, and mantlets| 


or ſtuffed gabions on the front, to gain the deſcent of a 
ditch, counterſcarp, or the like. 


It is performed by digging a deep trench, deſcending by 


ſteps from top to bottom, under a corridor, carrying it 
as far as the bottom of the ditch, when that is dry; or as 
far as the ſurface of the water, when wet. . 
When the covert-way is well defended by muſqueteers, 
the beſiegers make ch 


the foot of the glacis, the trench is carried on directly 


forwards; the workmen covering themſelves with blinds, | 
woolpacks, ſand-bags, and mantelets upon wheels, They 


alſo make epaulements, or traverſes, on each fide, to 
lodge a good body of men. | 1 
The ſap is uſually made five or fix fathoms from the ſa- 
liant angle of the glacis, where the men are only covered 
fideways; for which reaſon they lay planks over-head 
with hurdles, and earth above them. 5 
When they have forced the enemy to quit the covert-way, 
the pioneers immediately with ſand-bags, woolpacks, or 
other fences, make a lodgment, and cover themſelves, as 
well as they can, from the fire of the oppoſite baſtion. 


| There are ſeveral ſorts of ſaps; as the ſingle, which has 
only a ſingle parapet; the doubles having one on each 


ſide; the flying, made with gabions, &c. 


daP-foggots are a kind of faſcines, about three feet in| 


length, Ws als RE | 
dar- green is a yellow green prepared from the juice of buck- 


thorn-berries, and uſed in water-painting. See Buck- 


THORN, and Colours from FRUITS. 


SAPA, _ the Romans, new wine boiled to the third 
part of its firſt quantity. 97D 


| SAPHENA, in Anatomy, a vein, which, ariſing over the 


malleolus internus, and running up along the leg, and 
the inner part of the thigh, diſcharges itſelf, near the 


9 


1. 44. y 


foot, for ſuppreſſions of the menſes. | 


It has its name, probably, from oagng, manife/tus, as ly- 


ing plain in fight, 
APHETA 5 


bottom. 


>AMIENTLE dentes, the two laſt or inmoſt of the dentes 
molares of the upper jaw, one on each fide; thus called, 
8 N oy appear not till perſons are grown. 
books of 8 


Improveme 


in e n: be c 
| phetical an nee to the hiſtorical and pro- 


The ſapiential books 
e Malms, and] 


are Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, 
tne | orical ks. | 


* 


þ 


eir way down into it by /appzng.| 
See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. u. 5. When they are got near 


Froin, into the crural vein. See Tub. Anat. Angeiol.) Ag. i 


a „in Architecture, is the board over the top of 2 | 
wort, placed parallel and oppoſite to the wind . 8 
| e 7M | 


» Japientialis, an epithet applied to certain | 

cripture, calculated for our inſtruction and | 

t nt in prudence, or moral wiſdom ; they are | 
us called 


ob ; though ſome reckon this laſt among | 


8 


i. 4 


time. | 


SAPLING, among Gardeners, a name by which they call 


SAPONACEA terra, in Na 


SAP 


APINUS, in Botany, a name given by ſome. of the ns- 


dern botanical writers to the fir-tree. This does not 
ſeem, however, to have been the tree ſo called by the 


ancients. Some of thoſe writers have plainly deſcribed 


the pine: tree under this name, and Pliny makes it the de- 


nomunation'of the pitch-tree, ſuch as was manured in his 


- : 


The word ſapinus ſcems to be only a contraction of ſapa- 


Pinus, a name given by the Latins to the domeſtic or cul- 


tivated pine, from, the vaſt quantity of juice or ſap it, 


contained. They had a way of expreſſing this juice, 
called by the word /a 


; and Theophraſtus has, for the 
ſame reaſon, called the domeſtic pine by the name orrus, . 


oppog, a word ſignifying juice or-/ap; This was the pine- 


tree which bore the pine-nuts uſed. in medicine and in 
foods; and Pliny, who calls it the manured pitch-tree; 
plainly errs, becauſe that tree cannot bear eſ, 


lainly er ent nuts; 
or anſwer to the reſt of the deſcription. 


any young tree that is full of ſap. 


SAPO amygdalinus, almond ſoap, a new form of medicine 


got much into uſe of late in nephritic caſes, and made to 
upply the place of the common hard foap for internal 


uſes, in a more determinate manner for the phyſician, _ 
and a more cleanly one for the patient. 


It is thus made. Take any, quantity of freſh oil of al- 
monds, and thrice its quantify of ſoap lees ; digeſt them 
together in ſuch a heat as will make them but juſt boil ; 
within a few hours the oil and lees will be united, and 
the liquor will ſoon after become ropy, and ſomething 
tranſparent, and will cool into the conſiſtence of a jelly; 


then throw in ſea alt till the boiling liquor has loft its 


ropineſs; continue the boiling till drops of the liquor 


being received upon a tile, the water is ſeen to ſeparate 


freely from the coagulated ſoap j then take away the fire, 
and the ſoap will rife to the top of the water; whence it 
is taken off before it grows cold, and put into a wooden 

mould or frame, with a cloth bottom. Being afterwards ' 
ſeparated from the mould, it is ſet by till it has acquired 
a due conſiſtence. | x8 


tural Hiftory, a term uſed by 
ſome to expreſs a kind of native alkali /a/z, of the nature 
of the nitre, or natron, of the ancients, which is found 
on the ſurface of the earth, mixed with dirt, &c. in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, and thence called by ſome 
Smyrna earth. See FLos Aſiæ. | 
It is found principally in two places near Duraclea, a 


large open village, about fix leagues to the eaſtward of 
Smyrna; and in a very flat plain, about a league weſt- 


ward from the river Hermus. It is at firſt gathering a 


fine whitiſh ſalt, which of itſelf boils up, as it were, out 


of the ground. It is 8 | gong before ſun-riſe, 
and only in mornings in which there falls no dew; ſo 

that a ſtock ſufficient for the whole year muſt be laid in 
during the ſummer months. It comes up in ſome 
places an inch or two above the ſurface of the ground; 
but when the ſun riſes upon it, it dries and falls down 
again. The earth producing it lies low in both places, 
and in winter is waſhy. It 1s thinly covered with graſs, 

It may be ſuſpected, at firſt fight, that the nei hbouring 


ſea impregnates this earth about Hermus ; but the ground 
which produces it, and lies about Duraclea, is ſo far 
from the ſea, that it overthrows this ſpeculation ; though 


every morning in ſummer the earth be ſwept clean of ; 
this /alt, the next morning always produces a new crop. 


Dr. Smyth, who made experiments upon this ſalt, in- 
forms us, that three hundred drachms of it being put 


into a retort, and this ſet in a ſand-heat with a very ſtrong 


fire for twelve hours, yielded between ſive and ſix ounces 


of an inſipid phlegm, of no other ſmell but ſuch as, in 
all ſuch operations, ariſes from the fire. It appeared 
from this, that the matter contained no volatile at. 


n | After this the quantity of two hundred drachms, calcined 
It is this vein they uſually open when they bleed in the | 


in a German crucible, were diſſolved in water. This 
compoſition of earth and water, boiled into a lixivium, - 
made five hundred drachms, after it had boiled three 
hours, and the foul ſcum had been continually taken off 
during that time, and been filtrated ; the cloſe liquor be- 


ing then evaporated to a dryneſs, there remained a pure 


white fixed alkaline alt, of the nature of pot-aſh. 
The people of the place make ſoap with this earth in the 

following manner: they mix three fourths of this earth 
with one fourth of lime, and then pour boiling water 
upon this mixture; they ſtir this with a ſtick, and there 

ariſes to the top a thick browniſh ſubſtance, which the 

ſcum off; they ſave this in veſſels by itſelf. They uſe 
both this and the clear liquor in making ſoap, but this is 
much ſtronger than the liquor. They put fifty quintals of 
oil into a larger copper _ veſlel, aud kindling a large 
fire under it, they let the oil boil a little, and then throw 
in by little and little firſt the ſcum of the ley, and aſter- 


wards 
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Wards the liquor itſelf 1 8 they ule only | 8 APPHIC, In Poetry, a Kind of verſe much fel 1 | 


the one, or only the other. 
and more of theſe, till the oil acquires the confiſterice of 


this time kept up very ſtrong. The ſcum of the ley, and 
the ſtronger part of the 1 

boiling, and the weaker part unmixing itſelf, ſinks to the 
bottom, and is let out by a cock prepared for that pur- 


the ſoap is perſectly made, it is laded out, and put upon 
a brick or lime floor to harden. 4 5 
The common proportion in the making the ſoap is two 


ſoap. The earth is bought at a dollar a load, and the 
nually, in makin one, at Smyrna, at leaſt ten thouſand 


_ employs a thouſand camels, or fifteen 


hot for camels to travel in. A common ſoap-houſe pro- 
| duces, at a medium, a thouſand dollars a year clear pro- 


8APONARIA, in the Materia Medica, a name given at 


the properties of ſoap. See SoaP-wort. 


as much in the dark, as to the plant, as we were before, | 
not at all aſcertaining which, if any of the plants at one | 
time or other ſo called, was to be underſtood as being | 

the fame with the /firuthium. 


name ſaponaria, will at all agree with the /fruthium, or 
Herba lanaria, which was a thiſtle; and the very 


SaroNaRIA terra, in Mineralogy, a name given by ſome | 
authors to the common FULLERS earth 
SAPONARIA terra alba, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given | 


SAPONARIUM liaiviunm. See Lixrviun ſaponarium. 
' SAPONEA, a name given by authors to a pectoral medi- 


,  SAPOTA, achras, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mo- 


_ nated by arrow-pointed ſummits, with an oval 12 


the germen becomes an oval, ſucculent fruit, divided into 
ten cells, and incloſing one or two oval hard nuts, or 
Miller enumerates two, and Linnzus three ſpe- | 


8 
8 
8 


1 


which forms two equal 
voancing the fa, the other furniſhes the neceſſary mate- 
rials; and thus they alternately relieve each other. ; 


ey continue adding more 
ſoap, which is often ſeveril days. The fire muſt be all 
ſelf, mix with the oil in the 


ſe. This is not thrown away, but is let run upon freſh 
ime and earth, to make a ley for future uſe ; ahd when 


loads of earth, five quintals each, to fifty quintals of oil, 
and the produce is between ſeventy and eighty quintals of 


ſoap at fix and a half a quintal. There are employed an- 
quintals of oil. The bringing the 7 earth to Smyrna 


months of the year, the four ſummer months being too 
fit. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 220, p. 230. | 


different times to ſeveral plants, which had in ſome ſort 


The ftruthium of the Greeks, and herba lanaria of the 


Romans, having ſomewhat of this property, and being | 


uſed in the cleaning of wool, ſeveral authors have ex- 
plained it by the word /aponaria; but this is leaving us 


The Greeks have many times called hyſſop by the name 
ſaponaria; others have given the ſame name to the ana- 


gallis, or pimpernel; and others to ſeveral different 
plants, which they ſuppoſed to have the effects of ſoap, | 


or of nitre, in cleanſing of things. | 
None of the plants, however, that we have under the 


Ara- 
bians ſeem not to have known it, but have erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed their candiſi to be it. | 


by ſome authors to the common tobacco-pipe-clay. 
They call the common fullers earth alſo ſaponaria terra, 


and diſtinguiſh it from this by the epithet purpuraſcens; 


though it no ſuch colour as purple about it. See 
CIMOLIA. | 5 5 


cine, made of oil of ſweet almonds and ſugar, mixed 
with the diſtilled water of violets. 


nogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has a 


permanent empalement, compoſed of fix oval, acute- 


pointed leaves; it is ovated, divided into fix ſegments, 
and has fix ſhort ſtamina the length of the tube, termi- 


ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 


igma; 


ſtones. 
eies. 


The name of ſapota is what theſe fruits are called by the 


natives of America, to which ſome add the appellation 
of mammee; but there is no other name given to theſe 


fruits by the Engliſh, ſince they have ſettled in the Weſt 
Indies. c | | | | 
The firſt of theſe trees is common about Panama, and | 
ſome other places in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies,” but is not 
to be found in any of the Engliſh fettlements in Ame- 


rica. ; . 
The ſecond ſort is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt Indies, where the 
trees are planted in gardens for their fruit, which is by 
many perſons greatly eſteemed. Miller. . 
APP. See Say. — | 
APPADILLA, in Botany. See Star APPLE. 


APPAN, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by fome 
authors for the wood of the arbor Campechiana, or log- 


wood, uſed in dying. 
APPERS, are ſoldiers belonging to the royal artillery, 


who are employed in forming the ſaps. | 


A brigade of ſappers generally conſiſts of eight men, 
rties; whilſt one party is ad- 


undred, for eight | 


| 


SAPPHIRE, in Natural. Hiſtory, the name 


or beryllus a#roides; and as it had among t 


ſuppoſed owing to a mixture of a fine white earthy mat- 


pellucid liquors, ſolutions of copper, and of Cilfreit 


that this gem, in its pureſt and fineſt ſtate, owss ® 


The fineſt ſapphires in the world are thoſe bro 


Greeks and Latins z and ſo denominated from K | 


ventreſs Sappho. E 
e Sapphic verſe conſiſts of eleven ſyllables, or fives 
whereof the firſt, fourth, and, fifth, are  trochery f. 
ſecond a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl, as in 1 
Integer vitæ, ſceleriſque purus, TIE 
Non eget Mauri jaculis nec 'arcu. Ho. 
Three verſes of this kind, cloſed with an Adonic verſ 
conſiſting of a dactyl and ſpondee, uſually make a ft, %h 
Though we have ſome, choruſes in the ancient 25 
ets, containing a much greater number of e 
ucceſſively. They generally run rough, unleſo they I 
the cœſure after the ſecond foot. | 2 
ven by 
moderns to a beautiful pellucid gem of 5 blue 4 
This is, however, extremely different from the ſtone the 


ancients knew under the name of the ſappbire; for un 


was no pellucid gem, but an om ſtone of a very deep 
blue, veined with white, and ſpotted with ſmall gold-cg. 


| loured ſpangles, in form of ſtars, and was only a mon 


beautiful kind of their anus, which was the ſtone xs 
call lapis lazult. 1 f 
The deſcriptions all the authors of antiquity igive of the 
ſtone they called the ſapphire, plainly evince this; and 
hence authors of a later date have too haſtily concluded 
that our ſapphire was wholly unknown to them; but ti 
ſcems a very improbable conjecture; and a ſtrict enquiry 
into their writings will ſhew that they have very well de. 
ſcribed our ſapphire under the name of the 15 blue ber, 
ö ] 3 2 em no pecu- 
liar generical name, it could not have been better named 
than thus; as the beryl is plainly that of all the gems ty 


which the ſapphire moſt approaches, and its colour is in 


the fineſt ſpecimens a pure ſky blue. 

It is in its moſt perfect ſtate a very elegant and valuable 
gem, and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre, hard- 
neſs, and price. It is met with of various ſizes, but ſe. 


dom ſo very ſmall as many of the other gems, and has 


been ſometimes ſound up to three quarters of an inch in 
diameter. Its more uſual ſtandard is between a ſeventh 
and a fixth of an inch. It is various in figure, being 
ſometimes found in the pebble, and ſometimes in the 

ſtal form. Its moſt ala appearance is in ſmall, ir 
regularly rounded, or oblong flattiſh ſtones, covered with 
no cruſt, and looking of a bright blue, but without the 
luſtre and fine poliſh of the native ruby. It is ſometimes 
alſo found in beautiful hexangular cryſtals, terminated 
by hexangular pyramids of a fine blue throughout, and 
naturally of a high poliſh. Sometimes alſo theſe ſpris 
are only coloured at their points, and ſometimes they ar 
wholly colourleſs. | | | 


The proper and only colour of the gem is blue; in ſome 
| ſpecimens this is a fine deep colour, like that of the 


cleareſt ſky ; and in others it varies into paleneſs in ſhade 


| of all degrees, between that and the pure brightneſs and 


water of cryſtal, without the leaſt tinge of colour, but 
with a ſuperior brightneſs, that eaſily diſtinguiſhes i at 


| ſight from cryſtal, it more than any ſtone approaching v 


the nature of the diamond; and in ſome it has a duſy 
whiteneſs, like that of milk: this laſt colour might be 


ter, but that it has been found that different mixtures 0 


ſalts, are capable of producing the ſame colour. 
It ſeems very clear, from a multitude of experimen 


beautiful blue to copper; and the ſame metal being found 
capable of giving this milky look with a caſt of blue, tie 
| K opinion of the 1 ere one ſs 
eing a true ſapphire, ſeems perfectly right. _ 
The pebble ere are 8 finer than the cryſtal 
form ones; and moſt of the fine colourleſs epi, 
which our jewellers commonly, but very improper, 
white /a abies, as they have not the leaſt tinge of wil 
neſs in them, but are abſolutely colourleſs, as the pu 
waters are of the pebble, not of the ſprig kind- 10 
The ſapphire is wg very different degrees of hardne 1 i 
brightneſs in different parts of the world, and e 
quently of very different value. herd 
The ancients uſed to diſtinguiſh the a phire, 35! ? * 
all the other precious ſtones, into the male and * 
kind, according to the deeper or paler colour; ® 
jewellers, according to their cuſtom of dividing ” 
into ſeveral kinds, according to their different 4! 


of purity, beauty, &c. make fouf kinds of Jn 


x 
the kingdom of Pegu in the Eaſt Indies, where bat 
found perfectly colourleſs as cryſtal, and other 
ſhades of blue, up to the violet colour, b 


the leaſt tinge of purple, or any other 


bs 


1 
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1e theſe are all found in the pebble form. We have 
4 bis 215 ſapphires, both of the pebble and cryſtal- 
f ind, from Or, C n 
oy 5 bog theſe are of all the ſhades of colour; 


aug in Ceylon there are ſometimes found a ſort of ba- 
| Pf red and part blue, ſeeming of a mixt 


tween the ſapphire and the ruby. 15 
he Ne be Lena are from Sileſia, Bohemia, and 


many other "nap of Europe, and are often very beauti- 


ful ſtones; but are gently inferior, both in luſtre and 
to the oriental. | 3 
1 value the ſapphire beyond the ruby, and 
v2 it the ſecond place among precious ſtones, viz. that 
next the diamond : others give, that place to the ruby. 
A ſapphire 18 unfuſible by fire; but being heated to a cer- 
tain degrze between two crucibles luted together, loſes 
| all its blue, and becomes perfectly colourleſs ; ſo as to 
deceive even the jewellers themſelves, and paſs for a dia- 
rag ſell two kinds of /apphires uſed in the con- 
ection of hyacinth; the one red, the other blackiſh. 
e laſt, by reaſon of the dee tincture they give that 
medicine, are very improperly uſed there: the former are 
little reddiſh ſtones, of the ſize of pin heads, very hard, 
and difficult to pulverize. NS gf 
Some rink the cat's eye, oculus cati, in the number of 
ſapphires. This is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity 
"of colours, as well as for its hardneſs, which bears a po- 
liſh equal with that of the true ſapphire. 


The chemiſts make ſeveral preparations of ſapphire; as a 


falt, a tincture, an eſſence, a water, an oil, &c. and 
there are few diſeaſes but they pretend themſelves able to 
cure by remedies compoſed thereof. ß. 

The method of making the counterfeit ſapphires in paſte 


is this. Take of cryſtal prepared, two ounces ; minium, 


or common red lead, fix ounces; zaffer prepared, five 
grains; manganeſe prepared, ſeven grains; mix all the 
powders perfectly together, and put them into a erucible; 


cover it with a ſtrong lute, and put the whole into a pot- 
ter's kiln, to ſtand in the hotteſt place for twenty-four 


hours; it will be of a_ moſt beautiful av ſapphire co- 
lour. Blue paſtes of two other degrees of blue are alſo 
made in the following manner. For a ſky blue, take 
cryſtal prepared, two ounces ; red lead, ſix ounces z pre- 


_ pared zaffer, twenty-one grains; mix all well together, 
and bake them as before. | 
_ cryſtal, two ounces ; red lead, four ounces, and four | 

grains of painters blue ſmalt ; mix all, and bake together 


For a deep violet blue, take 


in the kiln, : * 
Theſe both make good blues, but much inferior to the 
fit proceſs. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 132. See PAS TE. 
DAPPHIRE-co/ozr, To give this elegant and beautiful blue 
_ to glaſs, the workers in the glaſs-houſe uſe the following 
method. Take a hundred weight of rochetta-fritt, and 
add to it a pound of prepared Zaffer, and to this an ounce 
of manganeſe ; mix all well together, and put them into 
the furnace to melt and purify, and when it is become 


perfectly pure and fine, work it into veſſels, &c. This 


| Imall quantity of manganeſe, with the zaffer, gives a 
molt beautiful violet blue. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 93. 
See Blue GLAss. 5 0 8 

SAPPHIRE=r1bzes are certain precious ſtones, between blue 
and red; which, in effect, ate nothing but rubies, whoſe 

colour is mixed with blue. 3 | 

SAPPHIRINA aqua, the blue eye- water, is thus made. 
Pour a pint of ſtrong and freſh lime-water into a copper 
reſſel; add to it a drachm of crude ſal ammoniac, 


and throw in ſome filings, or ſmall pieces of copper, it | 
oon acquires a beautiful blue colour, and is not only uſed | 
Wan eye-water, but alſo to deterge old ulcers; and ſome- 


umes is mixed with other things in injections for gonor- 
rhieas. _ | ö | 
SAPPHIRO-ACHATES. See AGAT. SOIT 
SAPPHIRO-RUBINUS, in Nalural Hiſtory, a name given 
y ſome modern writers on gems to a ſtone, 2 a ſap- 
| Phire, and partly a ruby; or, more properly ſpeaking, a 
ſapphire tinged in ſome part with the a colour, while 


> - reſt remains blue. The Indians call this NIL A- 
ND1, SVs | 


SARABAITES, Sarabaite, a name anciently given by the 


Ptians to vagabond and ſtrolling monks, who tra- 
velled through various cities and provinces, and gained a 
maintenance by fictitious miracles, by ſelling relics to the 

multitude, and other fimilar frauds. 55 


Nn is derived from the Hebrew 0 arab, 70 
bt. henedict gives a frightful idea of theſe Sarabaites in | 


A. chapter of his rule. Caſſian does not ſpeak a 
more fayourably of them in his fourteenth confe- 


ce; nor St, Jerom in his letter to Euſtochium. 
man calls them, R 


ne renuunt. 


Yor, IV. No 316. 


Biſnagar, Conanor, Calicut, and the 


\enulte ; quia jugum regularis diſci- 
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SAR ABAND, a muſica] compoſition in triple time ;, being, 
in reality, no more than a minuet, whoſe motions are 
ſlow and ſeridus. RAT eee WR: Ya es Ya og 
Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, uſually ter- 

minating when the hand riſes; whereby it is diſtihguiſh- 


'beats time, falls. 3 3 

The ſaraband is faid to be derived originally from the 
Saracens, as well as the cHAcONE. It had its name, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, from a comedian called Sara- 
bande, who firſt danced it in France. Others derive the 
name from the Spaniſh /arao, a ball. It is uſually danced 
to the ſound of the guitar, or caſtanettes. 


SAR ABARA, among the Ancients, a Mediſh or Babyloniſh | 


garment, which reiched only to the knees. + 
SARACA, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia pentandria 
claſs, Its characters are, that it has no calyx; that the 


corolla is funnel-ſhaped and quadrifid, and that the fruit 


is a pedicillated pod. There is only one ſpecies: 
SARACEN's conſound, in Botany. See GOLDEN rod. 
SARACEN's confound, true, See GROUNDSEL. * : 
SARACHINUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by Charle- 


toni, and others, to the fiſh, called by the generality of 
authors the 2% 1%, by us the sHAB, or mother of the 


„ U | 
Aiithors have given names to tlie herring kinds, accord- 
ing to their different growth and ſize, and multiplied the 


ſpecies much beyond what they ought to be. Artedi ob- 


ſerves, that the agonus and ſarachinus are only herrings 
of different growth, and that the alauſa minor of authors 
is the ſame with the agonus. See CLUPE A. 
SARACUS, in 7chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
to à ſpecies of ſea-fiſh of the herring kind, more uſually 
called agonus, and by many ſuſpected to have no eſſen- 


_ ſame fiſh in another ſtate. | 
SARAX, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
whole claſs of the feriis. | | . 


SARCASM, ſarcaſmus, in Rhetoric, a keen, bitter irony, 


firm texture. | 


SARCLIN-timz, is the time or ſeaſon when huſbandmen 


weed their corn. eh, | 
SARCOCELE, Taęrorndu, formed from caps, caro, fleſh, 
and jan, tumor, in Surgery, a fleſhy, ſcirrhous excreſ- 
cence, very hard, yet not very painful ; riſing up by little 
and little about the tefticles, or on the inner membrane 


of the ſcrotum. | 


danger of its degenerating into a cancer. 2 
The /arcocele conſiſts primarily in an enlargement, indu- 


ration, and obſtruction, of the vaſcular part of the teſ- 
ticle z but this alteration is attended, in different people, 


with ſuch a variety of circumſtances and appearances, as 


to occaſion many diſtinctions of this diſeaſe. If the 


body of the teſticle, though enlarged and indurated to 


ſome degree, be perfectly equal in its ſurface, and void 


of pain, has no appearance of fluid in its tunica vagina- 
lis, and produces very little uneaſineſs, except what is 
occaſioned by its mere weight, it is uſually called a imple 
ſarcocele, or an indolent ſchirrhus. If the teſtis be en- 
larged and hardened, and there be, at the ſame time, a 
palpable accumulation of fluid in the vaginal coat, the 
diſeaſe has by many been named a rA 

lower part of the ſpermatic veſſels and the epidydimis 
a fungous or morbid accretion, and called it the caro ad- 
nata ad vaſa. If the teſticle itſelf was unequal in its 

| ſurface, but not painful, they diſtinguiſhed it by the title 
of caro adnata ad teſiem. If it was tolerably equal, not 
very painful, nor frequently ſo, but at the ſame time 
hard and large, they gave it the appellation of an occult, 
or benign cancer. If it was ulcerated, ſubjeR to frequent 


| 4 C acute 


ed from the courant, which ends, wheh the Hand that 


— 


tial difference froni the alauſa or ſhad, but to be the 


Sometimes, indeed, it is painful; in which caſe there is 


If the 


were enlarged, hard, and knotty, they ſuppoſed it to be 
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weute pain, to hemorrhage; Ke. it was known by the 
name of a malignant, or — cancer. Theſe ſeveral 
diſtinctions refer only to different ſtages of the ſame diſ- 
taſe, and depend on various accidental circurnſtances 3 
ſuch as age, habit, manner of living, &c. There is 
hardly any diſeaſe ſubject to greater variety than this in 
its firſt appearance, and the changes it undergoes. Some- 
times its firſt appearance is a mere ſimple enlargement 
and induration of the body of the teſticle, without pain, 
inequality of ſurface, or any ſenſible inconvenience, ex- 
rept that which is owing to its weight; and in this ſtate 
it has remained for a conſiderable time, without any ma- 
terial alteration.” Sometimes, on the other hand, it ſud- 
denly becomes unequal and kriotty, and is attended with 
very acute pains, darting up to the loins and back, but 
| without burſting through the integuments. At other 
times it makes its way through all the membranes which 
envelope the teſticle, and either produces a large, foul, 
ſtinking, phagedenic ulcer, with hard edges, or thruſts 
forth a painful, gleeting fungus, ſubject to frequent he- 
morrhage. Sometimes it appears under the form of the 
hydro- ſarcocele; ſometimes there is no fluid in the cavity 
of the tunica vaginales; but the body of the teſticle it- 
ſelf is formed into cells, containing either a turbid kind 
df water, a bloody ſanies,. or a purulent, fetid matter. 
Sometimes the diſorder ſeems to be merely local, that is, 
confined to the teſticle, not proceeding from a tainted 
habit, nor accompanied with difeaſed viſcera, but occa- 


ſioned by an external injury. At other times, a pallid, | 


leaden countenance, indigeſtion, frequent nauſea, colic 
pains, ſudden purgings, &c. indicate a vitiated habit, 
and diſeaſed viſcera. Its progreſs from the teſtis upward 
toward the proceſs, which is its moſt common courſe, is 
alſo very uncertain; the diſeaſe occupying the teſticle 
only, without affeCting the ſpermatic proceſs, in ſome 
ſubjects, for a conſiderable time; while, in others, it to- 
tally ſpoils the teſticle very ſoon, and almoſt as ſoon 
ſeizes on the ſpermatic chord. | 
"There: are various cauſes to which this diſeaſe has been 
aſcribed ; but the moſt common, though equally ground- 
leſs with many others, are the HERNIA humoralis, and 
the HYDROCELE of the.vaginal tunic. 2k | 
It uſually owes its origin to ſome external cauſe, as a 
blow, a bruiſe, or contuſion. Such accidents occaſion 
the nutritious juices to ſtop, and to be collected in great 
quantities in the relaxed or compreſſed pores of thoſe 
parts; by which means is formed that kind of tumor | 
called ſarcocele, and by ſome hernta carnoſa. It has been 


frequently owing to venereal complaints, and a cancerous| 


Habt. | 

It is a very troubleſome and obſtinate diſeaſe, and is fre- 
quently incurable by any other means than caſtration, or 
cutting out of the teſticle. But great {kill is neceſſary to 
determine the preciſe nature and ſeat of the diſeaſe, and 


the proper time and manner of performing this opera- | 


tion. In the true venereal farcocele, or indurated teſtis, 


the diſeaſe ought always to be eradicated from the habit | 


before any attempt be made locally. It ſhould be care- 
fully obſerved, that the method of treating the venereal 
induration, which is moſt frequently ſucceſsful, will 

rove extremely prejudicial in the ſchirrhous hardneſs. 

y mercury, judiciouſly adminiſtered, the venereal pa- 
tient's diſeaſe may be removed, and his health reſtored 
but a ſchirrhus, or cancer, is uſually exaſperated by it, 
and a mercurial courſe occaſions a loſs of time, which 
is not always retrievable. In caſes where the teſticle is 
enlarged and indurated, but the diſeaſe is not degene- 
rated into a proper ſchirrhus, a courſe of medicine may 
not only give relief, but effect a cure. Mr. Warner, in 
the treatment of ſuch caſes, began with giving his pa- 
tient ſome mercurial purges ; after he had taken two or 
three doſes of this phyſic, he put him into a courſe of 
the extractum cicutæ, beginning with ſmall quantities of 
this medicine, and gradually increafing it. With 'the 
cicuta he joined the decoctum corticis ; ordering, at the 


| ſame time, the tumor to be twice a day fomented with a | 


ſtrong decoction of the leaves of the cicuta boiled in 


water, and afterwards to be covered with a cataplaſm of | 


the ſame leaves mixed with the decoCtion, and ſoftened 
with oil. Having purſued this method, in a particular 
caſe which he recites, the tumor of the teſticle was re- 
moved; and there remained only a ſmall degree of in- 
duration and enlargement of the epididymis, which were 


perſectly diſperſed by wearing a.plaſter compoſed of mer- 


cury, ſoap, and ammoniacum. But when there is 
no probability of lefſening the tumor, either by local ap- 
_ plications, or internal remedies, but, on the contrary, it 


is found to increaſe z and more eſpecially when by ne-| 


gle& it becomes cancerous, the only relief which the 
caſe admits of is the extirpation of the part. However, 
it behoves every practitioner to be well acquainted, not 


only with ſuch circumſtances as render caſtration practi- 


and relate either to the general habit of the 


the opening in the abdominal mu 
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cable and adviſeable, put with thoſe which prohibit fic 


attempt. Theſe, Mr. Pott obſerves, are of two kings 

the diforder and indiſpolitions of ſome of the viele . 
to the ſtate of the teſticle and ſpermatic chord. Wi.” 
ever there are manifeſt ſymptoms of a truly diſeaſed | % 
of any of the principal viſcera, the ſucceſs of theo *y 
tion becomes very doubtful ; more eſpecially if there k 


_ reaſon to conclude, that a cancerous virus is the fea 
cauſe of them. The ſtate of the mere teſtis 


ever be any objection to the operation; the Cole _ 
of conſideration is the ſpermatic chord : if this he 7 


natural ſtate, and free from diſeaſe, the operation not 


only may, but ought to be performed, whatever be the 


condition of the teſticle; but if the ſpermatie e 

really diſcaſed the operation ought 806 to * l 
When the ſpermatic veſſels are not only turgid add fa 
but firm and hard ; when the membrane, which inveſt; 
and connects them, has loſt its natural ſoftneſs and Rey 


lular texture, and has contracted ſuch a Rate, and ſuch 


adhefions, as not only greatly to exceed its natural 1; 
but to become unequal, knotty, and painful, upon bein 
handled, and this ſtate has poſſeſſed all that part of the 
chord, which is between the opening in the oblique myf. 


cle and the teſticle, no prudent, judicious, or humane 


perſon, will attempt the operation: nevertheleſs, exe: 
enlargement of the ſpermatic chord is not of this kind 
nor by any means ſufficient to prohibit or prevent the 
operation. Theſe alterations or enlargemen:s ariſe from 
two cauſes, viz. a varicoſe dilatation of the ſpermatic 
vein, and a collection, or collections, of fluid in the 
membrane inveſting and enveloping the ſaid veſſels; and 
they are particularly deſcribed by Mr. Pott. 
The operation of caſtration, deſcribed by this excellent 
writer, is performed as follows: the patient being laidon 
a table of convenient height, the integuments covering 
the ſpermatic veſlels in the groin are to be divided. This 
inciſion ſhould be begun, as wm as can be, oppob te to 
cle, and ſhould be con- 
tinued a good way down the ſcrotum. The ſpermatic 


chord, thus laid bare, is to be freed from its ſurroundin 


membranous connections; and then the operator, with 
his finger and thumb, ſeparating the blood-veſſels from 
the vas deferens, mult paſs a needle, armed with a liga- 
ture, between them ; and having tied the former only, 
muſt cut through or divide the whole chord, at a quar- 
ter or half an inch diſtance from the faid ligature, ac- 
2 as the ſtate of the proceſs and teſticle will ad- 
mit. He is then, with the fame knife, to diſſect the 


_ teſticle out from its connection with the ſcrotum the 


looſe texture of the dartos, the previous ſeparation of the 
teſticle from the ſpermatic veſſels, and the help of an al. 


ſiſtant/to hold up the lips of the wound, will enable him 


to do this with very little pain to the patient, and great 


facility to himſelf. If any conſiderable artery bleeds, ei- 


ther in the ſcrotum or in the dartos, it muſt be reſtraiced 
by ligature ; and when that is done, the void ſpace, in 
which the teſticle was, is to be very lightly filled with 
ſoft dry lint, which lint ſhould be ſuffered to remain, 
until it be perfectly looſened by the ſuppuration from 
every part of the ſore; and thus the fore will be found 
clean, and well digeſted, and require no other dreſſing 
afterward than mere dry lint ; which, from this time, 
ſhould be applied in ſuch quantity and manner, 3s to 


give nature an opportunity of contracting and healing 


the wound as faſt as ſhe can ; in both which ſhe may be 
conſiderably aſſiſted by the judicious exhibition of the 
bark. See remarks on this method of operation, com- 
paces with M. Le Dran's, and a recital of cafes, &c. u 
Pott's Chirurgical Works, vol. ii. ſet. xii. p. 429, Ke. 
b See alſo Warner's Account of the Teſticles p. 
" ; We | 


SARCOCOLLA, Zaproxoxan, a gum-relin ouſing out of 


an oriental vegetable, either with or without inciſion. 
It has been the opinion of many writers of the middle 
ages, that this was the gum of the peach-tree. The 0 
gin of this opinion may be traced to Dioſcorides, who 
treating of ena j s, that it is the gum of a Fe- 
ſian tree. The words Perfan tree and peach-tree ae . 
ſame both in Greek and Latin; and hence what be f 
of a tree growing in Perſia, has been attributed 9 '* 
each-treez and this gum, ſo very different from ® 
gum of that tree, has been ſuppoſed to flow from | 
Neither authors, nor merchants, are agreed as 0 : 
place where it grows: ſome ſay it is in Perſia; 0 + 
in Arabia Deſerta. It comes either in grains, 0! in e 
of different colours; ſometimes white, ſometimes e 
low, and ſometimes red; but the whitelt are prefer 
as being the freſheſt. | 1 cad 
The taſte is bitter, accompanied with ſome w hat o this, 
apreeable ſweetneſs. It ſoftens in the mouth, Þ 
and catches flame from a candle, diſſolves almoſt Wi 
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in water, 2 


4 dangerous purgative z but externally to 
act a5 7 M confolideting and healing wounds 
yr Bu 15 name; ſrom the Greek cap, feſb, and xonxa, 


3 ſed, diſſolved in breaſt- milk, in col- 
es alſo uſed, diſſolved in breaſt-milk, 
Er 9 leflurions, and take off ſpecks in the eye. 


writers, t0 expreſs a compound rupture, conſiſting of a 


: ed epiploon, whether umbilical or ſcrotal. 
4001,00 T, in Anatomy, a diſcourſe on the FLESH, 


oc: the ſecond of the fleſh, and ſoft parts. 

8 1 OMA, Expuwpcry in Surgery, a fleſhy, fungous ex- 
creſcence, ariſing in the noſtrils, or other parts; nearly 

ing a polypus. | 

T tc Nelly differs from the polypus, as the lat- 
ter grows from the part by ſeveral roots; the former by 
one continued root, or without any roots at all. 
Every polypus is a ſarcoma z but not vice verſa. The 
ſarcoma frequently degenerates into a py 3 
The ſarcoma narium, by ſome called alſo hyper ſarcoma 


nariums is the ſame with what is commonly called the 


ypus narium, a caruncle of various ſize and conſiſtence 
in the noſtril. Theſe caruncles are uſually ſoft, exten- 
five, and capable of elongation, but ſometimes they are 
hard and rigid. They are ſometimes pale, ſometimes 
red, and are generally {mall in their beginnings, and ad- 


as to hang down out of the noſe in three or four days 
time. They are uſually not attended with pain z but 
ſome of them are hard, livid, very painful, and have a 
tendency ts become cancerous. Some are wholly con- 
ccaled in the noſe, others hang down to the lips, and 
others, though contained in the noſe, yet diſtend it 
greatly. Some are of an even ſurface, and others like a 


cluſter ; ſome defcend backward through the apertures 


by which we draw breath through the noſe into the 
fauces ; and grow ſo big there as to be viſible behind the 


ing, and ſometimes almoſt ſtrangle the patient. 
They have uſually but one root, though ſometimes feve- 
ral, and are uſually formed in and from the pituitary 


than a morbid diſpoſition of the ſpungy production and 
glands of this membrane. The farcoma and polypus, 


hering by a large, firm, and immoveable baſis. | 
Theſe diſorders come ſometimes from internal cauſes, 
ſometimes from external injuries, and too often prove can- 
cerous, or are attended with a ſpina ventoſa, or caries of 
the bones of the noſe. They may be ſometinies removed 
by cauſtics z but the extirpating them with the knife is 
the ſhorteſt, ſafeſt, and moſt eligible method. Heiſter. 
SARCOMA of the eyes, a fleſhy excreſcence or tubercle form- 


in their beginnings, are uſually ſmall z. but they, by de- 
grees, advance often to a very conſiderable bulk. Some 


equal, like a raſberry or mulberry. 


a hook, a pair of plyers, or a needle and thread, 


waſhed with a collyrium made of aloes, tutty, and ſugar 
of lead, mixed in roſe-water, till it is perfectly healed. 
Some uſe the cauſtic to theſe tumors, but the ſeiſſars are 


Fey on and leſs painful. Heiſter. 


„ and cup, navel, in Surgery, &c. a fleſhy excreſ- 
cence of the navel; the cure of which is ſometimes at- 
tempted by emollient and reſolving remedies z but if theſe 

Ts meftectual, extirpation will be 2 
* PHAGUS, Laęsoayog, in Autiguity, a fort of ſtone 
1. ", Or grave, wherein the ancients laid thoſe they 
a not a mind to burn. x 


Way becauſe, at firſt 


IG ies. The quarries from whence they dug them 
Faculty tu of Froas, named Aſſum. T Lad the 
in for , Yate away a body to nothing, fave the teeth, 
N days. | | 
äh tat dri reddiſh pumice-ſtone, and had = 


, they uſed a fort of ſtones 


ud the greateſt part of it in reQtiied ſpirit. | 
It is eſteemed Warm and drying; it is ſaid, internally, to 
ti 


oh "EPI LOCELEZE, a term uſed by the old medical | 


deſcent of the epiploon and a ſarcocele 3 or a rupture of 


rance but gradually; though ſome of them grow ſo faſt, 


uvula, and occaſion difficulty of ſpeaking and ſwallow- 


membrane; and the diſorder ſeems to be really no other 


though diſorders of the ſame kind, may however be pro- 
perly enough made two ſpecies; the polypus being ſoft, 
and hanging by a ſlender root, like the italk of a fig; 
and the ſarcoma of a more fleſhy eonſiſtence, and ad- 


ed on the inner ſurface of the eye-lids. Theſe tubercles, 


of theſe are of ſmooth ſurfaces, others rough and un-| 
* are always to be cured by extirpation, getting them 
Out 


and then cutting them out to the roots with ſeiſſars; the 
wound ſhould be ſuffered to bleed a while, and afterwards | 


HALUM, Yagzoupaxcv, formed from gaps, 


g. word, as derived from the Greek, literally ſignifies | 


waking of theſe tombs, which quickly conſumed | 


SAR 


into which they put their feet, not ſuffering. them to cons 
tinue there too long. See A//ius Lapis. 
SARCOTHLASMA, formed of cart, £/bs and a, 7 

bruiſe, a term uſed by the old phyticians to expreſs a 
bruiſe on the fleſh. 


|SARCOTICS, Zapmoriua, formed from capt, fleſh, in Sis 


gery, remedies proper to fill up wounds and ulcers with 
new fleſh; the ſame” as incarnatives. Such are farcocolla, 
dragon's blood, frankincenſe, &c. See IN cAR NATIVE 
and EPULOTIC. | : 
SARCULATION, a term uſed in the Ancient Huſbandr, 
to expreſs a ſort of hoeing, which they uſed among their 
eaſe and beans, and fometimes among their corn. 
The /arculum was a fort of narrow and long hoe, with 
which they rooted up the weeds amon | 


g plants growin 
irregularly, We have the ſame kind of 1 in aſs 
at this ttme in ſome places for hoeing between the plants 


of flax; but one way of ſowing, in rows, at preſent, 
has prevented the neceſſity of having recour 


SARCULATURA, in our Old Writers, weeding of corn; 
whence una ſarculaturg Was the tenant's ſervice of one 
day's weeding for the lord. Tenet in, bondagio & debet 
unam ſarculaturam, &c. : | 

SARDA, in Natural Hiſtory. See Corntgi raw. 

SARDA, in /chthyology, a name by which ſome call the fifh 
more uſually known by the name of PELAMrs, 5 
mys farda ; a fiſh reſembling a young tunny, 
larger and longer teeth, and no ſcales. 

SARDACHATES, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, 
the name of a ſpecies of agate, found frequently at this 

time on the ſhores of rivers in the Eaſt Indies, and ſeem- 
ing to contain an admixture of the matter of the com- 
mon red cornelian, is very excellent] 
the name the ancients gave it. | 
It is a very elegant and beautiful ſpecies, and is often 
found of a conſiderable ſize. It is of a pale, whitiſh 
ground, and has no veins or other variegations, 
multitude of minute ſpots, 
ter of the red cornelian ; theſe are ſcattered very ſpa- 
ringly in ſome parts of the maſs, but in others they 2re 
ſo cluſtered together, as to make ſmall clouds of an ele- 


but having 


— 


poliſh. Our lapidaries do not much eſteem it, but in 
ſome other 


much eſteemed. Br | = 
SARDANUS, in /chthyology, the name of a fiſh of the ha- 


mon in the markets of Rome and Venice. Its body is 


it from the pilchard, but not ſo eaſy to thew in what it 
differs from the common herring more than in ſize. It 
ſeems very probable, that it is no diſtinct ſpecies of fath ; 
but that the herring, like the pilchard, is always ſmaller 


SARDAR, in the Turkiſh Military Orders, the title of an 
officer choſen from among the caias of the janizaries on 
ſome particular occaſion; ſuch as to head a detachment 
ſent to war, or on any other occaſion. _ . 
The word is of Perſian origin, and is derived from ar, 
which in that language ſignifies a head or chief. 
This officer is a colonel of a detached body; he is 
tended in his expedition by his deputy, and two ſecreta- 


| neſs he was diſpatched on. 1 
SARDELLA, in Ichthyology, a name b 
called the pilchard of the Mediterranean ſea, ſuppoſing 
it different in ſpecies ſrom that of the ocean, but it ſeems 


only not growing ſo large there as in the ocean. 
SARDI AN, Sardoin, or ; 


we otherwiſe call a cornelian. | 


Babylon : thoſe of Sardinia, whence they take their name, 
are in the ſecond claſs. There are others, and thoſe no 
contemptible ones, found near St. Mauro, in Albania 
and other, very ſmall ones, about the Rhine, in Bohe- 


Sardian is moſt uſed for ſeals, as graving eaſily, yet tak- 
ing a fine poliſh. | | 
The author of the book falſly aſcribed to Albertus Mag- 
nus, attributes ſeveral wonderful virtues to this ſtone. 
See CORNELIAN. 


;| SARDINA, in chthyology, a name by which many have di- 


ſtinguiſhed a fiſh of the harengiform kind, which is in 
reality, however, no other than a {mall pilchard, the 
ilchard growing to a larger ſize in the. ocean than in the 


ey alſo made veſſels of it to cure the gout, 


editerranean. 


SARDOA, 


, ſe to ſo in- 
convenient and troubleſome an inſtrument in other caſes. 


or pela- 


y characterized by 


| except a 
of a pale red, and of the mat- 
gant red. It 1s very hard, and is capable of an elegant 


places it is wrought into toys, which are 


rengiform kind, caught in the Mediterranean, and com- 


broader than that of the pilchard, and its back green; 
and the line which runs along the belly is much leſs 
rough than in that fiſn. It is indeed eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


in the Mediterranean than the ocean. Willughby. 1 


at- 
ries, and his office expires at his return from the buſi- 
y which ſome have 
in reality to be no other than the common PILCHARD, 


Lapis SARDIVS, a precious ſtone, 
of a blood colour, ſemi-tranſparent ; the ſame with what 


5 gt I OA © 
——— 


The moſt beautiful Sardians are thoſe brought from about 


mia, Sileſia, &c. To give them the greater luſtre, it is 
uſual, in ſetting them, to lay filver leaf underneath. The 
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SARDOA, SARDOUM, or SARDONIA herba, ſo called, 


- from its growing plentifully in Sardinia, in Botany, a 


- Jagged leaves, called alſo ee and ranunculus apii 
fol, from its leaves reſem 1 
the ſmallige. This has been in all ages characterized as 


SARDONIAN laughter. See Risvs Sardonius. | 
SARDONYX, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus 
of the ſemi-pellucid gems, which are conſiderably tranſ- 


/ 


This is found in New Spain, and in ſome parts of Eu- 


common, it being rare to meet with two ſpecimens of it 
Ihe fourth ſpecies is the orange- coloured ſardonyr, or the 


8 unfrequently in Germany; but the European is greatly 


8 ſardonyx, in Pliny's time, being properly a AMA, not 
a /ardonyx, belongs to that claſs. Hill's Hilt. of Fol. 
"1, P07 | | 
SARFAR, a name given by ſome of the chemilts to iron. 


 SARFE, in Icbibyology. See RED-eye. | | 
SARGAZO, or SaRG aso, in Botany, a name for the plant 


SARGO, the name uſed by Aguſtino Scilla, in his book of 


us has none of thefe round grinders, or tubercula ofſea, 


in ſo nice a manner juſt in this part. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 


P. 195. | 5 | 
SARGUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh well known, 


on the back, the anterior rays of which are prickly, the 
| hinder ones not at all ſo. . Willughby and Geſner. 


found this with baum, under the name of apiaſtrum, 


nelian, as thofe of the former ſpecies are of the red, is 


among the rocks, and ſometimes at open ſea, and fup- 


It is probable that Scilla, who wrote more expreſly on 
_ theſe ſubjects, diſſected his /argus with too much accu- 
fracy, to be miſtaken in this material part of it; and it is 
pollible that Mr. Willughby, though a very accurate 
Writer, might overlook theſe teeth in the hinder part of | 
the jaw of a fiſh which he was only deſcribing in the 


name given by the ancients to the water-crowfoot, with 
ling in ſome degree thoſe of 


a poiſon; nor will the cattle touch it, though a ſucculent 
and well-looking herb; but Pliny has found means to con- 


which he ſays is fed on by the bees in Italy, but is very 
well known to he a dangerous poiſon in Sardinia. 


prey; of the true onyx ſtructure, either zoned or ta- 


bulated, and are compoſed of the true matter of the onyx, | 
variegated with zones of that of the red or yellow car- 


nelian. 

Of this genus there are four known ſpecies. 1. The 
thin-zoned red ſardonyx, or whitiſh onyx, with thin, 
ſnow white, and red zones; this is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful of the ſemi-pellucid gems. It is only found in the 
Eaſt Indies, and is greatly valued among our lapidaries. 
The ſecond ſpecies is the broad-veined red /ardonyx, or 
horny onyx, with red punctuated zones. This is a beau- 
tiful ſtone, though greatly inferior to the former kind, 


rope, and is ſometimes wroughtinto ſnuff-boxes, counters 
for cards, or other toys; but is very lttle eſteemed. 

The third ſpecies is the yellow-leaved /ardoxyx, which, 
as its veins are as truly of the matter of the yellow car- 


certainly entitled as much as they to the name of /ar- 


donyx. | | 
It is found in many parts of the world, but is no where 


together. Arabia, Armenia, Perſia, China, and New 
Spain, have all been known, at times, to produce it. In 


Ttaly it is very much valued, but with us it 1s hardly | 


known. 


bluiſh white onyx with orange-coloured and whitiſh 
zones. This is a very ſingular ſpecies, and is not with- 


cout its beauty, though greatly inferior to the former. It | 


is found in Egypt, Arabia, and the Eaſt Indies, and not 


inferior to the oriental. 
"Theſe are all the genuine ſardonyxes; but the ſtone called 


commonly called / lentils; a ſmall ſea-plant found 


poſed to be a good diuretic. 


Petrifactions, for the name of one of thoſe kinds of ſea- 
fiſh, in the hinder part of whoſe jaws are found thoſe 


round dentes molares, or grinder-teeth, which, when | 
found in a petrified ſtate, are called bufonit#, or toad- 
tones | N N 


It is very certain, that by ſargo Scilla means no other fiſh 
than the ſargus; yet Mr. Willughby fays, that the /ar- 


as he calls them, and makes this one of the characters 


by which the argus is to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſpa- 
rus and ſcarus, and other fiſhes of that tribe. 7 


common way, and had no peculiar reaſon for examining 


210, p- 1 


and much eſteemed among the ancients, and not uncom- 
mon at this time in the markets of Rome, Venice, &c. 


| being caught in the Mediterranean and Adriatic in conſi- | le 4 
| SARRITION, farritic, in Roman authors, the term 


derable quantities. See Tab. IV. of Fiſh, No 45. 
It ſomething reſembles the ſparus in figure, but its noſe is 
longer and more pointed, and turns up' a little, and its 


fore-teeth are ſhaped like two human teeth, which ſtand | 
in the ſame part of the mouth. It has no tubercles in the | 


hinder part of the jaws, as the ſparus has; and its whole 
body is variegated with brown tranſverſe rings, reſem- 
bling the variegations of the pearch, and has only one fin 


SAR 


Saks, in Ichtbyology, is alſo the name of 3 1 
called by others gardon, ſardus, and cephalus, an 4b. „ 
ſuppoſed to be no way eilentially diſferent from 1 
mon roach. { dur can. 

It is a river fiſh, very much refembling the 

| 23 figure, and the ſize of its ſcales, b 

maller head, and a ſomewhat broader body th 

fiſh; its back is bluiſh, its neck greeniſh, and 15 that 
white; it has no teeth; its eyes are yellow, and hy bel 

ally leſs fat than the chub. 1s Ul 

| Tt is a very briſk and lively fiſh, and is a fort of « , 
of health among the French, and uſed proverbial] * 

in the ſame manner as the roach among us. W. 

2 healthy man, he is as ſound as a roach; they 14 

found as a gardon. It is common in the rivers of 

Italy, and Germany, and is eſteemed but a mo 


ut jt hs; 


France, 


SARIGOY, in Zoology, a name by which 
creature we know by the name of Uh were ah 
SARIO, in /chthyology, a term uſed by ſome author; f hh 
ſalmon when in the middle ſtage of its growth 1 N 
is paſt its younger ſtate, in which it is properly cal. 


| ſala, and is not yet arrived at what is properly called: 


SAL MON. 

SARISSA, in Antiquih, à very long ſpear uſed by how. 
cedonians. Alian fays, W by the ancient rs * 
ought to be ſixteen cubits in length; but that in fact ih. 
were but fourteen, two cubits being allowed for the lu. 
dle, and the other twelve to cover their bodies. > 

SARK A princeps, one of the Hebrew acctxrs, fone. 
times denoting a comma, and marked over , bois 
thus (co). | = 

SARMATICA lues, a name given by ſome authors to d. 
PLECA Polonica. | | | 74 

SARMENTIUS lapis, a name given by the writers of th; 


venting abortion, and the like. 


virtue. 
SARMENTOUS alt. See STarx. 5 
SARONIA, Taguna, among the Greeks, a feſtival keytin 
honour of Diana, ſurnamed Saronia, from Saro, the 
third king of Træzene, by whom a temple was erected 
and this feſtival inſtituted to her. | 
SAROS, Lago, in Chronology, a period of two hundrl 
and twenty-three lunar months. Suidas in voc. L 
Mem. Acad. Infcr, tom. viii. p. 283. | 
The etymology of the word is ſaid to be Chaldean, fr 
nifying reſtitution, or return of eclipſes ; that is, con 
junctions of the ſun and moon in nearly the ſame place 
of the eclptic.- ot 2" 0 DESCTINE 
The ſaros was a cycle like to that of meto. See Crcts 
of the moon. | 5 
SAROSEL, in the Glaſs Trade, the name of the roo 
into which the mouth of the leer opens, and in whic 
the glaſs veſſels are placed, when taken out of the ler, 
The men who attend to do this are called the aro men. 
SAROTHRA, baſtard gentian, in Botany, a genus of tie 
pentandria trigynia clais. Its characters are, that the c- 
lyx is divided into five ſegments ; the corolla has fire pe 
tals, and the fruit is a fingle-celled, three-yalved, cc. 
loured capſule. - There is only one fpecies. 
SARPA, in /chthyology, the name by which the $4174, 2 
very beautiful fiſh of the Mediterranean, is known in ti 
Italian markets. e 
SARPICULA, among the Romans, a term uſed by 
old Roman writers to ſignify a pruning-hook. 
'SARPLAR of z, a quantity of wool, otherwiſe calle 
a pocket, or half ſack; a sAck containing eighty 9% 4 
tod two ſtone, and a ſtone fourteen pounds. 
In Scotland it is termed ſarpliath, and contains eight 
Renee e 1 
SARPOE, a name given to the fiſh called by aut 
84L PA. ed 5 | 
SARRACENA, in Botany. See Hollow-leaved ſi 1 
VENDER. | | | EY 
SARRASIN, or SarRazin, in Fortificatron, 3 1 
POR T=-CULL1CE, otherwiſe called a HERSE, which 
hung with ropes over the gate of a town or forte 
let fall in caſe of a ſurprize. 


J 


to expreſs what we call hoeing in huſbandry, ” ge" 
thing analogous to it; that is, a way of ſtirring 1 1 
earth about young plants, and deſtroying the 1 15. 
would grow among them. When the plants . "at 
ſome time come up, they ſtirred the land with y o 
rakes or harrows, and then went over the field 

pulled up the weeds by hand. | _ 
They uſed two kinds of /arrition ; the one 3 ge” 


4 


- 


| WAL 0% 
only to move the ground, and was done length. ", 


be 10 


fine fiſh for the table. Willughby. Grate | 


middle ages to a ſtone ſaid to be ufed in the polithing of 
gold, and to have virtues in medicine alſo; tuch as ore. 


It ſeems to have been only a corrupt way of ſpelling f. 
mus lapis, a ſtone to which Pliny has attributed the le 
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the word ſarritio 


liver water, till 
| about one quart, which is taken at three or four doſes, 


Harris ſays, 


nd about two 


S AR 


| the ſurrows; the other was to cover up the you * 8 p lakts, | 
that the might grow the more ſtrong and vigorous ; and 
Was . 


rmed by ſtirring up the earth croſs- ways of the 
fi urrows. a 8 


It is an error in the tranſlators of the ancients, to render 
A hoeing, without giving any farther 
explication of it; for the ancients truly hoed their vine- 


ards in an exact ſenſe of the word, but not their corn; 


© neither did they plant their corn in rows, without which 


they could not give it their vineyard hoeing. This ſarcu- 
lation was uſed only among ſmall quantities of ſown corn, 
and is yet in uſe for flax; for the farculum, which is a 
ſort of very narrow hoe, is ſtill uſed among the plants 
of flax growing irregularly, but this is too tedious and 
expenſive ever to have place in whole fields of corn. 
If the ancients hoed their crops of corn ſtanding irregu- 
Jarly, as ſown at random, they muſt have made very mad 
work of it, ſince they were at no _ to ſow in rows, 
and hoe between them with their bidens, which was an 
inſtrument with which they tilled many of their vine- 
ards, and which entered the ground as deep as the 
plough, and was a much better inſtrument than the Eng- 
Iſh hoe, which is very ill calculated for the office its 


principal buſineſs lies in, which is ſtirring the ground. 
Tulb's Horſehoeing Huſbandry. 

SARSAPARILLA, SALSAPARILLA, Or SARSA, a medi- 
cinal plant, being the root of a ſpecies of rough bindweed, | 
or SMILAX, growing in New Spain, Peru, &c. chiefly 


uſed in decoCtions and potions, for the venereal diſeaſe ; 


being eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweetener z and, on 


that ſcore, ſometimes taken as a tea. | 


Its root, which is the part in uſe, divides itſelf into | 


great number of filaments, ſix or ſeven feet long; of the 
thickneſs of a quill ; it is browniſh withoutſide, and white 


within, only marked with two red ſtreaks. Its branches 
creep on the earth, or along the trunks of trees, &c. as 


the ivy does. ä | 
Io be good, it muſt be very dry, its filaments long, eaſy 
to cleave; and, in cleaving, they muſt not yield any 


duſt ; when boiled in water, it muſt give it a reddiſh tinc- 


ture. Some phyſicians much doubt the medicinal virtue | 


of this root; as it does not diſcover much, either in taſte, 
ſmell, or tincture. 7 785 


Sarſaparilla was firſt brought into Europe by the Spa- 


_ niards, about the year 1563, with the character of a ſpe- 


cific for the cure of the lues venerea, which made its ap- 


pearance a little before that time. The method of pre- 
paring it by the Spaniards and Indians of South Ame- 


rica is as follows: they macerate an ounce of the root in 
almoſt four pints of water for twenty-four hours, and 
boil it away to one-half. They give of 

coction half a pint twice a day, four hours before their 
meals, in bed, covered with cloaths, where they ſweat 


two hours, mixing a ſufficient quantity of the fine pow- | 


der of the root with each doſe of the decoction. They 
purge them every tenth day. The reputation of this me- 
dicine declined, after its introduction into Europe; 
thouph it appears from experience, that, in many caſes, 
ſtrong decoctions of it, drank plentifully, and duly con- 


tinued, are of very conſiderable ſervice for promoting | 
| Perſpiration, and ſweetening or purifying the blood and 


humours. In the London Medical Obſervations, vol. 1. 
art. 16. there are ſeveral inſtances of its efficacy in ve- 
nereal maladies, as an aſſiſtant to mercury, or when mer- 


cury had preceded its uſe. It frequently and ſpeedily 


anſwered after mercurial unctions, and long continued 


_ courſes of ſtrong decoctions of guaiacum, had failed. | 


Three ounces of the root are boiled in three quarts of 
the liquor, when ſtrained, amounts to 


either warm or cold, every twenty-four hours. Dr. 


ometimes troubled with noCturnal pains, are cured by 
arjaparilla without mercurials. He directs the powder 
of the root to be mixed with their food. 
Thee is another kind of farſa, the filaments of whoſe 
_ are thicker, growing in the iſland Marignan, on the 
= of Braſil ; this is not eſteemed ſo good as the 
2 | 475 | 
ere is a third kind brought from Muſcovy, whoſe 
_ L ſtill bigger, but — for nothing. . | 
5 RUS, in Anatomy, the taylor's muſcle; a muſcle 
2 5 becauſe ſerving to throw one leg acroſs the 
2 t 18 alſo called LoN Gus tibie, and faſcialis; 
Pr Lon antagoniſt to the poplitzus. See Tab. Anat. 
7 6. I. u. 49. fig. 2. u. 38. a. 
4 e 8 muſcle of the human body; it is flat, 
ngers in breadth, ſituated obliquely along 


tendon, N It is fixed above by a very ſhort 


Tr . . . 
Vor. IV. No 7 of che anterior ſuperior ſpine 


the expreſſed de- 


- that infants who have received the infection 
rom the nurſe, though full of puſtules and ulcers, and 


A 
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of the os ilium, before the muſculus faſcize latz,, lie 
begiphing of its body lies in the notch, between the two 
anterior ſpines of that bone. From thence it runs down 
obliquely over the vaſtus internus, and other muſcles that 
he near it, all the way to the inſide of the knee, where 
it terminates in a ſmall tendon, which grows broader 
near its extremity, and is inſerted obliquely, and a little 
ttanſverſly, in the forepart of the inſide of the head of * 
the tibia, near the ſpine or tuberoſity of that bone, ima 
mediately above the inſertion of the gracilis interior. 
The fleſhy body of this muſcle is encloſed in a vagina 
made by the faſcia lata; its fibres in general are longitu- 
dinal, and when its lower tendon turns obliquely over 
toward the head of the tibia, it ſeems to be braced down, 
and ſecured in its place by a tendinous frænum or vagina. 
Winſlow. | | 
SASHES, in Military Language, are badges of diſtinction, 
worn by officers, either round the waiſt, or over the 
ſhoulders. They are made of crimfon filk. 
SASSAFRAS, in Botany, a ſpecies of the laurus or BAY 
tree. | | | 
The wood of this tree, which is very common in moſt 
parts of North America, is yellowiſh and odoriferous, 
of a briſk, aromatic ſcent, ſomewhat reſembling ferine]. 
The natives call it pavama; the Spaniards and French 
call it c:nnamon-wood; becauſe, at the conqueſt of that 
country, under Ferdinand Soto, in 1558, they imagined 
this to have been the true cinnamon-tree. 
The lignum ſaſſafras, and chiefly its bark, wherein its 
principal virtue is ſuppoſed to reſide, as it does alſo in 
the ſmaller twigs more than in the larger pieces3 was 
formerly ſold at an incredible price, to be uſed with ſar- 
ſaparilla and China-root, in the cure of the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. It is very drying and hot, though not quite ſo 
much as the guaiacum. | | #1 
It is ſomewhat come into faſhion in ſamilies, as a com- 
mon tea, which the ſhavings of it make agreeable enough z 
but the ſcandal of being good in venereal cafes is a de- 
triment to it, and prevents much good being done by it. 
Chooſe that covered with a thick bark, reddiſh, and 
rough, of a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic ſmell. It 
gives out its virtues, e with a reddiſh colour, to- 
tally to ſpirit, and leſs perfectly to water. Diſtilled 
with water, it yields a fragrant eſſential oi! (fee OIL of 
ſaſſafras), of a penetrating pungent taſte; the heavieſt of 
all eſſential oils, and ſo ponderous as to ſink in water; 
limpid and colourleſs when newly diſtilled ; by age grow- 
ing yellowiſh, and at length of a reddiſh brown colour ; 
the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, yields a bitteriſh, 
| ſubaſtringent extract. The inſpiſſated extract, obtained 
from rectiſied ſpirit, diſtilled from the tincture made in 
that menſtruum, retains, along with the bitterneſs and 
ſubaſtringency, nearly all the aromatic matter of the root. 
Saſſafras is uſed as a mild corroborant, diaphoretic, and 
ſweetener, in ſcorbutic, venereal, cachectie, and catar- 
rhal diſorders. For theſe purpoſes, both the volatile and 
the fixt parts, the diſtilled oil, and the watery extract, 
have been given with ſucceſs : the ſpirituous tincture, or 
extract, which contain both, appear to be the moſt ele- 
gant preparations. Infuſions of the cortical or woody 
part, raſped or ſhaved, in water, are apt, by their fra- 
grance, on firſt taking them, to affect the head; but 
this inconvenience, to which neither the watery nor ſpi- 
rituous extract are ſubject,” is commonly remedied by 
continued uſe. Lewis's Mat. Mt. 
SASSE, in ſome of our ſtatutes, denotes a kind of weir, 
with flood-gates, commonly uſed in navigable rivers, for 
the damming and looſing the ſtream of water, as occa- 
ſion requires, for the better paſſing of boats and barges 
to and from places. ) ns IRR 
This, in the weſt of England, is called a lech, in the ris 
ver Lee a turnpike, and in other places a ſluice. 
SASSOROLLA, in Ornithology, the name of a peculiar | 
ſpecies of pigeon, called by fome columba rupicola, or the 
rock pigeon. _ | e OOEOKs 
It is of the ſhape of the common pigeon, but ſmaller, _ 
and has red legs, and a grey variegated back. It ſeems 
the ſame with the LIVIA of other authors. : | 
SATAN, in Sacred Criticiſm, a Hebrew word, which ſig- 
nifies an adverſary, perſecutor, or accuſer. See DEVIL. 
SATELLITE, /atel/es, guard, a perſon attending on an- 
other, either for 3 or to be ready to execute his 
pleaſure. fg  JL-- 
Among the eaſtern emperors, ſatellite originally expreſſed 
the dignity, or office, of captain of the life-guard. 
The term was afterwards applied to the vaſſals of lords; 
and afterwards to ſuch as held fees, called ſergeanties. 
See SERGEANTY. PO es | | 
SATELLITES, in Afronomy, certain ſecondary planets, 
moving round the other planets, as the moon does round 
the earth ; they are thus called, becauſe always found at- 


4D tending 


ot tioned; what farther diſcoveries may be made by im- 


SATELLITES, periodical times and 
The periods, or revolutions, of Jupiter's /ate/lites, are | 
found from their conjunctions with Jupiter; after the 


dending them, from riſing to ſetting, and making the, 
tour of the ſun together with them. 
The /atellites move round their ptimary planets, as their 
ceritres, by the ſame laws as thoſe primary ones do round 
- their centre the ſun; For the bet 
tions, ſee GRAviTY. See alſo Secondary PLANETS. |» 
The words moon and ſatellite are ſometimes uſed indif- 
ferently ; and thus we fay, either Jupiter's moons, of 
| Jupiter's ſatellites 3 but, ordinarily, we diſtinguiſh; re- 
training the term moon to the earth's ſatellite 5 and ſate!- 
lite to the little moons more lately diſcovered about Ju- | 
iter and Saturn, by the aſſiſtance of the teleſcope, which 
18 neceſſary to render them viſible. | 
We do not know of any ſatellites beſides thoſe juſt men- 


proving the magnifying powers of teleſcopes, it is im- 
poſſible to ſay. 
BATELLITES of 
performing their revolutions about Jupiter, as t 
does round about the ſun. Ke 
Simon Marius, mathematician of the elector of Branden- 
burg, abotit the end of November 1609, obſerved three 
little ſtats moving round Jupiter's body, and proceeding 
along with him; and in January 1610, he found a fourth. 


Jupiter are four little ſecondary planets, 
at planet | 


In January 1610, Galileo alfo obſerved the ſame in Italy, | 


and the ſame year publiſhed his obſervations z from which 
time commeticed the obſervation of the circumjovial /a- 
tellites: | | 
Galileo, in honour 
Medica, Medicæan ſtars z Marius, the firſt diſcoverer, 
called that next Jupiter Mercurius Jovialis, Jupiter's 
Mercury; the ſecond, Venus Fovialis, Jupiter's Venus; 


the third, Jupiter Fovialis; and the fourth, Saturnus| 


| ed Jupiter's Saturn. 
Indeed, Antony Maria Schyrlæus de Rheita, a Capuchin 
of Cologne, imagined, that, beſides the four known /a- 


tellites of Jupiter, he had diſcovered five more, on the 
29th of December, anno 1642, and, in honour of Ur-| 


ban VIII. the pope then reigning, he denominated them 
Sidera Urbanoftaviana. But, upon Nauda's communi- 
cating the obſervation to Gaſſendus, who had obſerved 
Jupiter on the ſame day, he ſoon perceived, that the 


monk had miſtaken five fixed ſtars, in the effuſion of the | 


1 E. 1 I ; | | = . " . 0 : 
water of Aquarius, marked in Tycho's catalogue 24, 25, minutes, 6 ſeconds ; its diurnal motion 229 34! 39 18% 


its diſtance from the centre of Saturn, 4 diameters of 
the ring; which Mr. Pound, with his micrometer ap- 


26, 27, and 28, for ſatellites of Jupiter; whence it is no 


wonder they ſhould appear to the diſcoverer to move a 


contrary way to that of the reſt z viz. from weſt to eaſt. 
See Epiſt. Gafſend. ad Gab. Naud. de Novem Stellis 
circa Jovem viſis. | 2] 

SATELLITES, phenomena and nature of Jupiter's. See Na- 
ture of the PLANETS, art. 6, 7, 8. 


ſame manner as thoſe of the primary planets are found 
from their oppoſitions to the ſun. 
As in the primary planets, with regard to the ſun, ſo in 
the ſeries with regard to their primaries, the ſquares 
of the periodical times are in a triplicate ratio of their 
diſtances from their centres reſpectively. 1 
To determine the diſtance by obſervation, they mea- 
ſure them with a micrometer, in ſemidiameters of Ju- 


iter. 5 | ANT „ 
By the lateſt and moſt exact obſervations, the periodical 


times and diſtances of theſe ſatellites are as follow : : 


* 8 


| Satellites | | Ca times | meters of Jupiter | 


9 


14 18. 27“ 34“ 


Hence, ſuppoſing the ſemidiameter of Jupiter to be 


47000 miles (ſee PLANET), the diſtance of the firſt /a- 


tellite from the centre of Jupiter will be 266,000 | 
miles; that of the ſecond, 423,000 miles ; that of | 
the third, 676,000 miles; and that of the fourth, 


1,189,000 miles. 


The angles under which the orbits of J upiter's /atellites | 
are ſeen from the earth, at its mean diſtance from Ju- 


piter, are as follow: the firſt, 7 55; the ſecond, 
6' 14'!; the third, 97 58//; and the fourth, 15/ 30%. 


SATELLITES, eclipſes of Jupiters. See EcLipss, JUPI- 


TER, Lich, LONGITUDE, &c. 


SATELLITES of Saturn are five little ſtars revolving about 


Saturn. 


One of theſe ſatellites, viz. the fourth, reckoning from | Poems and the Roman ſatire. 


Saturn, was diſcovered by M. Huygens, anno 1655, 


ical cauſe of their mo- 


of his patron, firſt called them ara 


2 5,667 

2 3 13. 13 2 9,017 
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diftances of Jupiters. 


The periodical times ah diftances of the SAR 


/ 


FeT 


March the sig by means of a teleſcope twehe 
long; and the other four, at different times, by M 8 
ſini; viz. thoſe two next Saturn, in March 168 af. 
help of Campani's glaſſes, of one hundred, and owl 
dred and thirty-ſix feet; the third in December 16.” 
by a teleſcope of Campani's, of thirty-five feet; and! N 
th in October 1671, by 4 teleſcope of ſeventeen f 
. Moſt, perhaps all, of the phenomena obſerved of Jup 
ter's ſatellites, ate alſo found exhibited by thoſe of * 
turn. Thus Ny are found ſometimes bigger, and 0 M 
times leſs : the fifth is ſometimes, alſo, found ech ſe 
&c, And hence there is no doubt but they are » 
ſame nature, &c. See Nature of the PLAN ETS. 


LLITES of 


of the 


Saturn, are Exhibited in the following table. 


PL 


Diſtances in ſc-[Diſances iT 
Satellites | Periodical times [midiamcters of [midiameter d 
non aturn s ring. Saturn, accord. 
n 3 ; 1 1 ng to Caſſini 
* 19 210 187 27/ 2,10 4 a 
„ 23-80-28 0009 4-- 4 
3 [4 12 25 12 Þ75 | 8 
ff 7 8 
Len 


Hence, the diſtance of Saturn's RING from Saturn, and 
its breadth being equal to 42, ooo miles, and the Ver 
diameter of Saturn (fee PLANET) being 39,000 and, 
therefore, the ſemidiameter of the ring being 81 009 
miles, the diſtance of the firſt /ate//te Bom the centre 
of Saturn will be 170,000 miles; that of the ſecond 
217,000 miles; that of the third, 393,000 miles ; that 
of the fourth, 704,000 miles; and that of the f{h 
2,050,000 miles. _ 5 5 ; 
The great diſtance between the fourth and fifth [arellit; 
gave occaſion to Huygens to ſuſpect that there might be 
ſome intermediate one; or elſe, that the fifth might have 
ſome other /atellite moving round it, as its centre. | 
Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (No 145 
or Abr. vol. i. p. 371), gives us a correction of the 
theory of the motions of the fourth or Huygenian ſatel- 
lite. Its true period he makes 15 days, 22 hours, 41 


plied to the Huygenian teleſcope, found to be 8,7 ſemi. 
diameters ; and its orbit to be little or nothin diſtant 
from that of the ring, interſecting the orbit of Saturn 
under an angle of 234 degrees. See SATURN. 


of diſcourſe wherein any perſon is reprehended; but more 
wittily expoſed, in order to their reformation. 


reflections from a lampoon, which is aimed at a parti- 
cular perſon; but they are frequently confounded. 

The origin of the word has been the occaſion of conſi- 
derable diſpute among the critics. The common opinion 


from the Greek Zarugoi, Satyrs, a ſort of Sylvan deities, 
by the Romans called Fauni, to whoſe petulancy and 
_ wantonnelſs this ſort of compoſition is ſuppoſed to bear 
ſome reſemblance, On which footing /at:re is conſider- 
ed as a poem of a wanton and licentious nature, which 


for cenſure and ridicule. 0 
Caſaubon, on the contrary, followed by Spanheim and 
Dacier, derives the Roman ſatyr from the Latin ſatur, 
uſed for plenum, full, a thing to which nothing is wants 
ing; whence came ſatura, written alſo /atira, which, 
being an adjective, refers to a ſubſtantive underſtood, 
viz. lanx; ſatura lanx being the name of a baſon filled 


with all manner of fruits, which the Romans offered 


yearly to Ceres and Bacchus as their firſt fruits. 


he word ſatura was afterwards applied to other, wir- 


tures, and at length transferred to works of genius; 
thus /eges ſaturæ denoted laws conſiſting of man heads 


or titles. Upon the whole, it is inferred, that the 0 


rical pieces of the poets were ſo called, as being various 
and miſcellaneous compoſitions; on this principle it 1s 
urged, that the word ſhould be written in Latin wi 
an 11 or i, and in Engliſh only with an i, whereas thoſe 
who write it witha y, do it on the ſuppoſition that the 
2 Satyri gave name to this compoſition, which C:- 
a 


ubon endeavours to diſprove by ſhewing, that from /# 


Ld muſt be formed /atyrica, and not ſatyra, and by en- 
plaining the great difference between the Greek 4 


lowever, {atirical poetry, according to Scaliger, * 


| 


5 by | 


SATIRE, in Literature, a term which ſignifies all manner 
particularly a poem, wherein men's follies and vices are 


SATIRE, proper, is diſtinguiſhed by the generality of the 


ſupported by Scaliger, Heinſius, and Voſſius, deduces it 


| like the Satyrs, turns things upſide down to find occaſion 


SAT 


turally ene 
eng is rendered in ancient 
ludicrous, fportive, Sr. 


57 
— . 
ical by 
7 "alled ludus, 
ſeriber e ſalyr wp” 
san 
— — and ſtands oppoſed to panegyric. The rea- 
ſon why pe gen 
rs; 1eems 
_ aid the latter falſe. 
Horace calls his two books o i icher 
y mones or ſatyræ, two words which at firſt ſight preſent 
very different ideas. 
The chie 
renal, an 
Boileau in 
Buckingham, 
the Engliſh. . 
re ou 
a in Hhefe reſpects Juvenal and Horace excelled, 
though their ſatires ought not to be read without caution. 


4 Perſius; among the moderns, me. nd 
French; and Dryden, Oldham, Rocheſter, 


che moſt eſtential is good-nature, all the ſentiments 
which are beautiful in this way of writing muſt proceed 


from that quality in the author. Good-natare produces 
that diſdain of all baſeneſs, vice and folly, which prompts: 


the poet to expreſs himfelf with ſmartneſs againſt the 
errors of men, but without any bitterneſs towards their 
perſons. It is this quality which keeps the mind in 
equanimity, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably throw 
x man out of his character. 1 | 
In all the writings of Horace and Juvenal, there is not 
one ill-natured expreſſion ; not one ſentence of ſeverity, 
which does not apparently proceed from the contrary 
diſpoſition. Tatler, N“ 242. 
$atire may be divided with regard to the meaſure, and 
kind of verſe; as well as the manner of the poem, and 
the character,; into narrative, dramatic, mixed, &c. 


the poet's ow 
Dramatic, is 


n perſon: Such is the firſt of Juvenal. 
that whetein ſeveral perſons diſcourſe to- 


fus, or have names, as of Catius and Damaſippus: 


one of Horace, Ibam forte via ſacra. 


as thoſe of Juvenal and Perſius. 


follies, but in playing omit no opportunity of making 
them feel the laſh. Such are thoſe of Horace, which 
are hence ſaid to be ſermoni propiora. 


| preſents a thyrſus, like that of the ancient Satyrs ſur- 
rounded with vine leaves, with which it ſtabs unawares, 
The heat of the former ſometimes degenerates into 


ſometimes ſinks into mere raillery ; but between the two 

extremes are many intermediate ſpecies and degrees. 

5 . eſpecially when dictated by paſſion, is much 
e ea 


| tainment of this muſt be the fruit 
rather than of rules; perhaps it may be unneceſſary to 


facit indignatio verſum 5 and Boileau, 
vant un Apollon. | 

In peruſin 
forts of fa 
to confider, that they lived in very different times: Ho- 
dic was intimate with a prince of the greateſt good- 
nels and humani 

2 and, therefore, the faults which the 
dotices, were little inconſiſtencies in behaviour, 

Nees to politeneſs, 

at men were not fit for; vices of a coarſer ſort could 
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not come under his confideration, or enter the palace c 

| | is | | ace of 
Auguſtus. - 7 ON P | 430 
Juxenal 


— —— the other hand, lived under Domitian, in 
"rh che d. every thing great and noble was baniſhed 
ALL abitations of men in power; therefore, he 
15 Gene 1 paſſes by in triumph, not as it breaks 
withes $ ation. The fall of empire, contempt of 
| I ener a general 'degeneracy of manners, are before 
* 1 n writings. In the days of Auguſtus, 
thoſe of 7 ed like Juvenal had been madneſs, or in 
ate every „tian like Horace. Morality and virtue 
TY Where recommended in Horace, as became a 


\ 


ly enough deduced from the wantonneſs of the 
| inion is confirmed by confiderin 
Ree by ludio, nd 
Thus Seneca's ſatire | | 
and Horace and Perfius uſe ludere for | 
ear affinity to taillery; ridicule, lampbon, 


erally pleaſe, and panegyrics tire the | 
; becauſe the former are commonly | 


f Satires, indifferently either | 
f ſatiriſts among the ancients are, Horace, Ju- 


Wycherley, Pope, Young, &c: among 
t to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and full of 


Among the qualifications requiſite in a ſatiriſt, one of | 


Narrative, is a ſimple narration or recital of abuſes in | 


gether, whether they be nameleſs, as in the firſt of Per- 
irt, is a eompound of both the former; as that fine 


Grave, and animated, which inveigh with watmth and 
earneſtneſs againſt corruption, and vice in every ſhape : | 


Sportive, and lighter, which ſeem to play with men's | 
The grave ſort brandiſhes a naked ſword ; the /portive | 
fury and indignation; and the calmneſs of the latter | 


nothing is more difficult than to make people | 
of taſte aß even at the expence of others. The at- 

of genius and talents 
explain either, fince vanity, ſelf-love, and even malice | 
are maſters, more than ſufficient for a poet who wants | 
not wit and judgment. Thus Juvenal, / natura negat, 


g the writings of the two leaders of the two 
tire laſt mentioned, it may not be unneceſſary 


To and his court was formed after his 6 
oet | 


or impertinent affectations of. 


man itt a polite edurt, from the beauty, 
convenience of purſuing them; vice and 
attacked r Juvenal in a ſtyle, which denotes, that he 
fears he ſhall not be heard, unleſs he calls to them in 
their own language, with a barefaced mention of the 
* and obleenſties of his contemporaries. Tatler, 
N 242. | | 
The Italians divide ſatire into ſerlous, as that in common 
uſe ; and zoco/e, gioroſa, which they alſo call herneſca, and 
we bur leſque. at , 
Their chief ſatiriſis in the ſerious way are Dante (whom 
they particularly call principe far ee, Arioſto, Aretine, 
Ercole Bentivoglio, Luigi Alamanni, Jacobo Soldani, Lo- 
renzo Azzolino, Salvator Roſa, Lun. Adimari, and 
Benedetto Menzini: Thoſe who have excelled in the 
0e kind are, Franceſco Berni (the inventor of it), 
Mauro, Firenzuola, Caſa, Coppetta Varchi Laſca, Ca- 
porali, &c. a 
Satire is divided into general, which is levelled at com- 
mon abuſes wherein numbers are equally intereſted: 
and perſonal, which points out and expoſes particular 
characters, more properly called /ampoon. This laſt, as 
it affects men's reputation, on which their intereſt greatly 
depends, is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from defamation and 
ſcandal. | | | 
To this laſt claſs belong moſt of thoſe which bear the 
title of anti; as the Anti-Baillet of Menage, with which 
M. Baillet was ſo ſtung, that he compoſed a treatiſe ex- 
preſs on perſonal ſatires, which bear the title anti; 
to ſhew the immorality and unlawfulneſs of them, and 
their contrariety to the precepts of the Goſpel. _ 
It is farther objected to this kind of /atire, that a public 
detection, far from producing the effect it is deſigned 
for, reformation, is apt to drive men to deſperation, and 
harden them in their courſe. The excellent author of 
the Treatiſe of the Government of the Tongue, ſpeaking 
of uncharitable truths, ſays, a diſcovery of this kind 
ſerves not to reclaim, but only to enrage the offender, 
and precipitate him into farther degrees of ill. Modeſty, 
and fear of ſhame, is one of thoſe natural reſtraints 
which the wiſdom of heaven has put on mankind; and 
he, who once ſtumbles, may yet, by a check of that 
bridle, recover himſelf again. But when, by a public 
detection, he is fallen under that infamy he feared, he 
will be then apt to diſcard all caution, and to think he 
coves himſelf the utmoſt pleaſures of vice at the price of 
his reputation. Nay, perhaps, he advances farther, and 
ſets up for a reverſed ſort of fame, by being Sy 
wicked; thus he, who before was but a clandeſtine diſ- 
ciple, becomes a doctor of impiety. Doubtleſs it was 
this ſort of reaſoning that induced our wiſe . 
lately to repeal the law which put the brand of infamy 
in the face of felons. In effect, where crimes are enor- 
mous, the delinquent deſerves little pity, yet the reporter 
may deſerve leſs. Vide Tatl. Ne 74-7 6. 
SATIRE, Greek. Caſaubon makes a diſtinction between the 
ſatirical poetry of the Greeks,” and the ſatire of the Ro- 
mans, which he maintains was peculiar to themſelves; 
in which alſo he ſeems to be juſtified by Quintilian. 
Inſt. Or. lib. x. cap. 1. | | 3 
For a like reaſon Horace, Sat. I. Iib. 2. v. 62. calls ſatire, 
Græcis intactum carmen, a ſort of poetry unknown to the 
Greeks. Spanheim, in his fine preface to the Cæſars of 
the emperor Julian, has ſhewn five or fix eſſential dif- 
ferences between thoſe two poems. The Greeks chiefly 
reprehended vice, &c. in their dramas, though they had 
allo a ſort of narrative poems called illi, like the Roman 
and our /atires. Theſe „illi were cutting or ſarcaſtic 
poems, as may be eaſily ſeen by the fragments of Ti- 
mon's ſilli, with this difference, that the Greek ſilli were 
parodies from one end to the other, which cannot be 
{aid of the Roman /atire; or, if we find ſometimes a 
. parody in them, it is what the poet did not deſign, and 
conſequently the parody does not make the eflence of 
ſatire, as it does that of the illi. A ad as. 
Scaliger, notwithſtanding all this, followed by ſome of 
the lateſt and beſt critics, ſcruples not to derive the ſati- 
rical poetry of the Latins from that of the Greeks. 
According to theſe authors, /atire, in its origin, was a 
fort of. interlude in tragedy, wherein goat-footed /atyrs 
were introduced to alleviate the diſtreſs, and with their 
jeers and, humour diverſify the ſolemnity of the tragic 
ſcene z much like the mimes in comedy, and the feſcen- 
nines in the Atellan ſports. Ot Lat 
At firſt, it was only in the tragedies exhibited in the 
feaſts of Bacehus, that /atyrs, the ſuppoſed companions 
and prieſts of that god, were introduced, but afterwards 
they made a part in the ſolemnities of the other deities. 
So that ſatire, in its firſt mſtitution, was wholly dramatic. 
| Vide Scalig. Poet. lib. i. cap. 11 &. 12. 
SATIRE, Roman. Dacier, after Caſaubon, 
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\ _ Ritution of the Roman ſatire. vet minutely, and diſtin- eee hiſtorians, as Burnet and Mezeray; rz 
© puiſhes three ſpecies or Fare, of it; the firſt dramatic, | loſophers, as Apuleius and Montaigne. de 
the ſecond narrative, the third that called the Yarronean, | theolo „we find a ſatirical god, viz. Momus: te 
or Menippean ſatire ITY) | | in his Therſites, gives the character of a Tanin 
The ancient Romans had been without any ſcenical en- | tier. The Dutch haye been often charged with fin 
tertainments for almoſt four hundred years, till chance] prints and medals, which have ſometimes coſt then Ii 
and merriment, in one of their feſtivals, gave riſe to the | Satirical poetry had its origin at Athens, though in 1 
Saturnine and Feſcennine verſes, which, for ſome years, fection be owing to the Romans. According to 1 
ſupplied the place of theatrical performances, heſe | Mourgues, and Bianchini, it was at firſt a ſort of 
| verſes were rude, and without any meaſure, being ex- dy acted at the feaſt of Bacchus, wherein Satyrs * 
temporary, and the productions of a ſavage people, who | troduced converſing with heroes. Burette rather 3 
| had no other inſtructors than the fumes of wine. Ac-| it for a ſort of paſtoral farce tacked to the ends of 
cordingly they were ſtuffed with groſs railleries, and ac- dies. One of the chief ornaments of it was * 
companied with various geſticulations and dances. An groteſque ſort of dance performed by Satyrs, and cally 
idea of them may be formed by conceiving a knot of | innis. See DANCING. | 
country fellows dancing in an hobling manner, toſling The ſatirical ſhews of the Greeks were abſolute 
about their home-ſpun jokes, and expoſing each other's rades; the actors herein were diſguiſed yarog, 
failings. Thus Horaee, Epiſt. i. lib. 2. | ſomein the habits of Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, Many.” 
3 . 3 | and other of Bacchus's crew ; while others perſon i 
Feſcennina per hunc mnventa licentia morem glants, cyclopes, monſters, and even beaſts; the we 
 Ver/bus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. making a medley more romantic and extravagant tha 
The ancient Roman ſatires, therefore, were a ſort of in- | any thing on the modern ſtage, unleſs perhaps ſome q 
nocent farces, where the ſpectators and actors were indif- | our late groteſque pantomime entertainments. The on 
ferently rallied. And thus they continued till the time | piece of the kind now extant is the KTKAQY of Euripids 
of Livius Andronicus, who firſt attempted to write |SATIRIC fountain. See FOUNTAIN. 
plays in imitation of the Greeks. This new entertain- |SATIRIST, a writer of SATIRE. | 
ment, appearing more noble and perfect, drew crowds |SATISDATIO, or ST1PULAT10, in the Roman Lau, u. 
of ſpectators, which occafioned the ſatires to be neg- ſwers to our BAIL above, and was mutually given 
lected for ſome time, but they were 'afterwards reſum- each litigant party to the other; by the plaintiff, ty 
ed, and tacked to the ends of comedies, much like the | he would proſecute his ſuit, and pay the coſts if he l 
modern farces. They were annexed more peculiarly to] his cauſe; in like manner as our law ſtill requires mu. 
the Atellan pieces, and, on this occaſion, they changed | minal pledges of proſecution from the plaintiff; and by 
their name /atires for that of exodia, which they ever the defendant, that he would continue in court a 
after retained. 5 Rex 1 abide the ſentence of the judge, much like our ſpecil 
After Livius Andronicus, Ennius, having obſerved the] bail, with this difference, that the fide juſſores wer 
_ eagerneſs of the Romans for /atire, imagined that poems there abſolutely bound judicatum ſolvere, to ſee coſts ani 
not accommodated to the theatre, but retaining the gall, | condemnation paid at all events; as our ſpecial bil 
raillery, and pleaſantry, of the theatrical /at;re, would nay be diſcharged by ſurrendering the defendant im 
not fail of ſucceſs. Accordingly, he wrote diſcourſes | cuſtody, within the time ordered by law; for which pu- 
under the title of /atires, in which he took the liberty por they are at all times intitled to a warrant to appr. 
of mixing ſeveral ſorts of verſe together, as hexameters | hend him. 5 | 4% 
with jambic trimeters, and . 8e tetrameters. In |SATISFACIENDUM, Capias ad. See CarIAs. 
theſe pieces were found the ſame variety, raillery, allu- SATISFACTION, in Law, is uſed for the giving of r. 
ſions, fables, and even dialogue, in a word, every thing | compence for an injury done; or the payment of money 
that conſtituted the character and beauty of the firſt /a-| due on bond, judgment, &c. In which laſt it muſt be 
tires, except the dancing and muſic. Pacuvius ſucceed- | entered on recor c. 8 
ed, who alſo wrote ſatires in imitation of his uncle, or, |SATISFACTION, or atonement, in Theology, is defined t 
_ grandfather Ennius. When Pacuvius was in his prime, be, that which being done or ſuffered either by an d- 
Lucilius was born, who alſo compoſed ſatires, ſome- | fending creature himſelf, or by another perſon for lin, 
What of a new turn, endeavouring to imitate the cha-] ſhall ſecure the honour of the divine government, in 
| rafter of the ancient Greek comedy, of which the Ro- N upon the offender pardon and happinel 
mans had but an imperfe& image in their own /atires. | This ſenſe of the word ſatisfa#ion is agreeable to the ul 
This ſeems to be what Horace meant, when he ſaid, | of the word in the Roman law, where it ſignifies to cor 
Satyr. i. lib. 2. | „ | | tent a perſon aggrieved, and is put for ſome valuatl 
5 | 5 35 cConſideration, ſubſtituted inſtead of what is a prope! 
—? um ff Licciians h | | payment, and conſiſtent with a remiſſion of that debtor 
Primus in hunc operis componere carming. more. offence, for which ſuppoſed ſatisfa&tion is made, I 
He could not mean, that the Romans had no ſatires be- | this ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid by many divines to have made js 
fore Lucilius, ſince that poet was preceded by Ennius | ti action for the ſins of the penitent and fncerely ov 
and Pacuvius, whom he imitated. Horace's deſign was] dient. See ExPIATION, PROPITIATION, and Sach. 
only to hint, that Lucilius's manner and turn were new; | FICE | © 
that he had embelliſhed this poem, inſomuch that he [Sa TISFACTION, in a Popi/h ſenſe. See PENANCE and 
might be looked upon as its firſt author. But, in fact, | Porky, | Only 
| Lucilius only added to it a little more politeneſs and ſalt, |SATRAPA, or SaTRAPEs, in Antiquity, a governor dt: 
without any other alteration. And though, like Ennius, | province among the ancient Perſians. 04 
he did not mix together ſeveral ſorts of verſe in the | King Darius uſually walked attended by his principl 
ſame piece, yet he compoſed different poems, ſome of | lords and ſatrapæ, Q. Curtius. The kingdom of Perla 
which were entirely hexameter, others iambic, and | Was divided into ſatrapes, or juriſdictions of ſatraps. 
others trochaic, as appears from his fragments. -The word is originally Perſian, fignifying, ſtrictly, a 
The third kind of /atzre was the Varronian or Wenippean, | miral, or commander of a naval army; but it was (le 
ſo called from its author Varro, the moſt learned of the | wards applied indifferently to all governors of province 
Romans, and becauſe in this he imitated the manner of | In which ſenſe it was alſo borrowed by the Greeks, abo 
Menippus the Gadarenian, a cynic philoſopher.  - | uſed the word gargamy; in the ſame ſignification. 
This /atire was not only a miſcellany of different ſorts of | We alſo meet with the word in ſome ancient Engii 
'verſe, but was alſo interlarded with proſe, and mixed | charters of king Ethelred, where the lords, who If 
up Greek and Latin. Seneca's poem on the death of | next after the dukes, take the title of /atrapes G 
Claudius, Petronius's Satyricon, Lucian's dialogues, the | king. Du-Cange takes the word here to ſignify mu 
Golden Aſs of Apuleius, and the Cæſars of the emperor | ters of the king. | br 
Julian, are ſo many ſatires in the Varronian taſte. To |SATTIN, or SaT1x, a kind of filken ſtuff, e 1 
the ſame head may alſo be referred the Catholicon of] and ſhining, the warp whereof is very fine, and 
Spain, the Moriz Encomium of Eraſmus, the Don] out; the woof ooarfer, and hidden underneath; 1 
Quixote of Cervantes, the Advertiſements from Parnaſ- | which depend that , gloſs and beauty which gie : 
"Tus. of Boccalinl, the"Tale" or 3” TU BY DF.'S. Ke.” e on nnn 
Dacier Diſcours ſur la Satire, in Mem. de Liter. de | The word comes from the French /atin ; 
' Acad. R. des Infſcr. tom. iii. p. 246. ſeq. And in the | derives farther from the Latin /eta, 4 
preface to his verſion of Horace's Satires. V. Rapin Re- others from the Hebrew /adin, or from the o 
flex. ſur la Poet. en Partic. $ 28. Ocuv, Diverſ. tom. ii. | /ade and /adinet, handſome, genteel. 
'Þ. 208, Tegq. -. 5: | AR There are ſome ſa!tins quite plain, others wrought ji 
SATIRICAL, ſomething relating to, or that partakes of, | ' lowered with gold or filk, others ſtriped, Kc. 


* 
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the nature of ſatire. | varieties in the fabric of /attins are made by 150. 
We have ſatirical poets; ſatirical preachers, as South; | warps, or woofs. The fineſt /attins are general) 4 
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bol ſattin. 


S AT 


ee ok Florence and Genoa, yet the French will 
78 * thoſe of Lyons any thing inferior thereto. | 
ow ſattins of Bruges have their warp of filk, and their | 


thread. eo OE TU Iu 
ay oy or ſattins of China, are ſilken ſtuffs, much 


like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of theſe, ſome are | 


lain, either white, or of other colours; others worked 
"ther with gold or filk, flowered, damaſked, ſtriped, 
% They are moſtly valued becauſe of their cleaning 
2 pleaching eaſily, without loſing any thing of their 
luſtre. In other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of 
> Þ Cots obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their 
ſattins in oil, to give them the greater luſtre; but this | 
makes the duſt liable to ny/- to them. FT > ns 
64TTIN flower, and white ſattin, in Botany. See Ho- 
$ATTINET, or SATTINADE, a 4 ſlight, thin ſort of 
ſattin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for ſummer night-gowns, 
c. and ordinarily ſtriped. The word is a diminutive 


SATURANTIA is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
ABSORBENTS. x 


SATURATION, in Chemiſtry, is the impregnation of an 


acid with an alkali, or vice verſa, till either will receive | 


no more, and the mixture becomes neutral. The term 
is more generally applied to any menſtruum that is ca- 
able of diſſolving any ſubſtance, or of abſorbing and 
uniting with any uid ; thus the air is ſaid to be ſaturated 
with water, when it can diſſolve and retain no more, 
&c. and the limit of its capacity of ſolution is called the 
point of ſaturation. This is different in different ſub- 
ſtances that tend to unite with each other. See Ar- 
FINLTY.. N CES, 
SATURDAY, the ſeventh or laſt 12 of the wEEK, ſo 
called, as ſome have ſuppoſed, from the idol Seater, wor- 
ſhipped on this day by the ancient Saxons, and thought 
to be the ſame as the Saturn of the Latins. Saturday 
anſwers. to the Jewiſh $4BBATH. . 5 
SaTURDAY-/lop, a ſpace of time, in Which, of old, it 
was not lawful to take ſalmons in the North, viz. from 
even-ſong on Saturday, till ſun-riſing on Monday. 
SATUREIA, in Botany. See SAVORY. _ f 
SATURN, in 4/tronomy, one of the primary planets; be- 
ing that which is fartheſt from the earth, and the ſun; 
and whoſe motion is the ſloweſt, if we except the Geor-| 
rium SIDUS, As it is now called, lately diſcovered by 
r. Herſchel. It is thus characterized, ũ .. 


Saturn ſhines but with a feeble light, by reaſon of its 
diſtance; on which account alſo, though the biggeſt of 


all the planets, it appears the ſmalleſt. 


For the apparent diameter, relative diſtance, and excen- 


tricity of the orbit of Saturn, fee DiamETER, Di- 
STANCE, and EXCENTRICITY. 85 | | 
For the real diameter of Saturn, its content, period, di- 


ſtance from the ſun, inclination of its orbit, quantity of | 


matter, denſity, &c. ſee PLANETS. | 


Dr. Halley obſerves, in the preface to his catalogue of | 
the ſouthern ſtars, that he has found Saturn to have a 


lower motion than is aſſigned him in the tables: this 
irregularity is abundantly rectified in his own tables. 


It has been doubted whether or no Saturn, like the other | 
planets, revolves on his axis : it does not appear from | 


any aſtronomical obſervation, that he does; and there is 
one circumſtance that ſhould ſeem to argue. the con- 
trary ; viz. that whereas the earth, and other planets, 
which we know do revolve on their axes, have their 
equatorial diameter greater than their polar, nothing like 
this is obſerved in Saturn. 5 | 


However, if we argue from analogy, it is moſt probable | 


that this planet alſo, as well as the others, revolves upon 
its axis; although, becauſe it has no viſible ſpots upon his 
body, whereby to determine this revolution, the length 
of his days and nights, and the poſition of his axis, are 
unknown to us. | 5 1 


The diſtance of Saturn from the ſun being 94 times 


— Freater than that of the earth from the ſame, it is found, | 


2 apparent diameter of the ſun, ſeen from him, 
vill no 


| t exceed three minutes ; which is near thrice the 
ameter of Venus. The ſun's diſk, therefore, to an in- 
. bitant of Saturn, will appear go times leſs than it does 
9 us, and both its light and heat will be diminiſhed in 
the ſame proportion. | | 5 | 
"Op ſome have concluded that Saturn, as well as Ju- 
Pier Whoſe «of and heat are only 2 part of ours, 
* dane unfit for rational inhabitants. But that their 
8 Fo * lo weak as we ee is evident from their 
| * * $ "the night-time, Beſides, allowing the ſun's 
E 15 © 45900 times as ſtrong, with reſpect to us, 
- "gat of the moon when full, the ſun will afford 


Soo times as much li 
ight to Sutur e 
do us, and 1600 t 8 u as the full moon does 


Vol. IV. ho _ as much to Jupiter. 80 that theſe : 


ws 


more enlightened than we at 
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two planets, even without wy moons, would be much 
rit imagine; and by hav- 
ing ſo many they may be very comfortable places of re- 
ſidence. Their heat, fo far as it depends on the force 
of the ſun's rays, is certainly. much leſs than ours; to 
which no doubt the .bodies of their inhabitants are as 
well adapted as ours are to the ſeafons we enjoy. And 
if we conſider that Jupiter never has any winter, even at 
his poles, which probably is alſo the caſe: with Saturn, 
the cold cannot be ſo intenſe on theſe two planets as is 


generally imagined,” To this we may add, that there 


may be ſomething in the nature of their mould warmer 
than in that of our earth; and we find that all our heat 
does not depend on the rays of the ſun; for if it did, we 
ſhould always have the ſame months equally hot or cold 


at —_ annual return, which is very far from being the 
caſe. * | 


To ſuch eyes as ours, unaſſiſted by inſtruments, Jupiter 
is the only planet that can be ſeen from Saturn; and 
Saturn the only planet that can be ſeen from Jupiter. | 


The phaſes of Sarurn are very various and extraordinary, | 


and long perplexed the aſtronomers, who could not di- 
vine the meaning of ſuch irregularity : thus Hevelius ob- 
ſerved him to be ſometimes monoſpberical, ſometimes 


triſpherical, „ e. elliptico-anſated, and ſpherico- 
cuſpidated. 


the teleſcopes that author had uſed. Huygens, upon 


obſerving him very attentively with much better glaſſes, 
reduced all their phaſes to three principal ones; viz. 
round, brachiated, and anſated. : 


One _ Saturn has peculiar to himſelf; viz. his ring : 
for the phenomena, &c. of which, ſee Rinc. 


Saturn performs his courſe round the ſun attended with 
five ſatellites, or ſecondary planets: the periods, diſtances, 


&c. whereof, ſee under SATELLITES. 


SATURN, in Chemiſtry, ſignifies LEAD ; in regard that me- 


tal is ſuppoſed to lie immediately under the influence 
of this planet. | 5 | 


SATURN, in Heraldry, denotes the black colour in the 
coats of arms of ſovereign princes ; anſwering to dia- 
mond in the coats of noblemen, and ſable in thoſe of 


gentlemen. 


- 


ſon of Uranus and Veſta, or Cœlum and Terra. He 


is repreſented under the figure of a decrepid old man in 


fetters, with a long beard, and hoary head; bearing in 
his right hand a pruning hook or ſcythe, and in his left 
a child, which he is about to devour. According to the 
Roman fable, Saturn being dethroned by Jupiter, took 


refuge in Italy, called from him Saturnia, where he in- 


troduced ſeveral parts of agriculture, particularly the art 


of pruning and managing their vines, and civilized the 


people, uniting them to one another in chains of braſs, 


1. e. by braſs money, which he invented. 
The age in which Saturn lived was called the go/den AGF, 


| becauſe it was pretended by the poets, that the earth 


brought forth its fruits without the labour of tillage, 
that all things were common, and that univerſal har- 


mony prevailed. Virgil has given a beautiful deſcrip- 
tion of this age in his eighth 2Eneid, and in the firſt 


book of his Georgics. 


The name Saturn is derived by ſome a ſatu, from ſowing; 


becauſe he is ſaid to have firſt taught the art of ſowing, 


and tilling the ground, in Italy, and was therefore 


eſteemed the god of huſbandry, and called by the Ro- 


mans Stercutius, becauſe he firſt manured the earth with 
dung; and on this account he is painted with a fickle. 
By others his name is derived a /aturando, from that 


fulneſs which is the effect of his bounty; as his wife 
was called Ops, becauſe ſhe helps .the hungry: Others 


| aſcribe the name to his being ſatisfied with the years 


that he devours; Saturn and Time being the ſame. 
Thus Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, quod iþ/e 22 annis 


guos ipſe devorat. Others again derive the name from 


fator vv, becauſe he is the former of the mind. 


A diſtinguiſhing character of Saturn among the ancients 
was that of preſiding over time; with which the name 


Xpovog, given him by the Greeks, more particularly a- 
rees. On this account Saturn is repreſented as devour- 
ing his children, and caſting them up again; as bound 


in fetters, and furniſhed with wings, to denote both - _ 


the ſlowneſs and ſwiftneſs of time; and as furniſhed 
with a ſcythe. | 


Rome, and ſeveral other cities of Italy, dedicated tem 


ples to Saturn, and paid him religious worſhip. | 


According to Bochart, in his Phaley. lib. i. cap. 1. "<LI | 


and Noah were the ſame. 


SATURNALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated among the 


Romans, in honour of the god Saturn. 
The Saturnalia, called in the Greek language Kpona, were 


inſtituted either by Tan, king of the Romans, or, ac- 


4 | _ cording 


ut Huygens plainly ſhews; that all theſe 
monſtrous appearances are owing to the imperfection of 


Mythology, one of the terreſtrial gods; the 
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- . condinje-to Livy; by $emprotitus and Minutius, the con. 

- cording to Liyy, by Sempronius and Mi , i 
The word is uſually derived from ſatbe, ca. wins . © 
the ancient Greek, ſignifies the 72 2 which in 
deities being 59065 


ſuls. Pill the time of Julius Ceſar they were finiſhed 
began to be celebrated in three days, and afterwards in 


they have laſted ſeven days; and when theſe days were 
added to the feaſt, the firſt day of celebrating it was the 


-. . 47th of December. 


During this ſolemnity the flaves were reputed maſters ; 
they were allowed to ſay any thing; and, in fine, they 
were ſerved at table by the maſters themſelves. Every 
thing ran into debauchery and diffoluteneſs, and nothing 
was heard or ſeen in the city of Rome, but the din, riot, 
and diſorder of a people wholly abandoned to joy and 

ane. | | 

| N. Dacier obſerves, that the Saturnalia were not only 
celebrated in honour of Saturn, but alſo to keep up the 
remembrance of the golden age, when all the world was 

on a level. + Ire) 88 N 
On occaſion of this feaſt, preſents were ſent from friends 
to one another; no war was to be proclaimed, and no of- 


| fender executed ; the ſchools obſerved holy-day ; and the 


2277 5 
The Saturnalia were not only obſerved at Rome, but alſo 
in Greece; and were in reality, much older than Rome 


itſelf. Some aſcribe their inſtitution to the Pelaſgi, who | 
were caſt upon the iſland of Delos; others to Hercules; 


and others to Janus. Goropius Becanus makes Noah 
the author of them. Orig. lib. iv. Voſſius goes {till 


higher, and will have it, that the Saturn, in honour of 


whom this feaſt was inſtituted, was Adam. 


SATURNI extrattuni. See Extratt of Lea. 


3 Sec SACCHARUM. | 

SATURNIAN, ſaturnius, in Ancient Poetry, a kind of 
1IAMBic verſe uſed in fatirical writings: it conſiſted of 
fix feet and a ſyllable over, and thence called 7trimeter 
hyßercatalectus. | | 


 SATURNILLIANS. See SaTURNINIANS. | 
| SATURNINE, or SATURNIAN, a term applied to perſons 


of dark, fullen, melancholic complexions ; as being ſup- 
poſed under the predominancy of Saturn, or at whoſe 
births Saturn was the aſcendant. e 


 SATURNINE tindfure, tinctura ſaturnina. See TIxc TRE. 
SATURNINE water. See Water of LEAD. G | 
SATURNINIANS, or Sa TURNILLIANS, a fect of an- 


cient Gnoſties; thus called from their chief Saturnillus, 
or Saturninus, a diſciple of Menander, the famous Gnoſ- 
tic. See MENAN PD RIAN. . 5 | 
Saturnillus taught the ſame errors with his maſter, in 
Syria, about the. cloſe of the fecond century; and drew 
after him many diſciples, 2 the pompous appearance of 
an extraordinary virtue. He held the doctrine of two 
principles, from whence proceeded all _ ; the one a 
wiſe and benevolent deityz and the other, matter, a 
principle eſſentially evil, and which he ſuppoſed under 
the ſuperintendence of a certain intelligence of a ma- 
lignant nature. The world and its firſt inhabitants were 


(according to the ſyſtem of this raving philoſopher) cre- | 


ated by ſeven angels, which preſided over the ſeven 
planets, This work was carried on without the know- 


ledge of the benevolent deity, and in oppoſition to the | 


will of the material principle. The former, however, 


beheld it with approbation, and honoured it with ſeveral 
marks of his beneficence. He endowed with rational | 


_ ſouls the beings, who inhabited this new ſyſtem, to 


whom their creators had imparted nothing more than 
the mere animal life; and having divided the world 
into ſeven parts, he diſtributed them among the ſeven 
angelic architects, one of whom was the god of the 
Jews; and reſerved to himſelf the ſupreme empire over 


all. To theſe creatures, whom the benevolent principle 
had endowed with reaſonable ſouls, and with aide 

that led to goodneſs and virtue, the evil being, to main- 
- tain his empire, added another kind, whom he formed 


of a wicked and malignant character; and hence the dif- 


ference we ſee among men. When the creators of the 
world fell from their allegiance to the ſupreme deity, 
God ſent from heaven, into our globe, a reſtorer of or- 
der, whoſe name was Chriſt. This divine conqueror 

- came eloathed with a corporeal appearance, but not 
with a real body; he came to deſtroy the empire of the 
material principle, and to point out to virtuous ſouls the 


way by which they muſt return to God. This way is 
beſet with difficulties and ſufferings z ſince thoſe ſouls, 


who propoſe returning to the ſupreme being, after the 
_ diſſolution. of this mortal body, muſt abſtam from wine, 
- Meſh, wedlock, and, in ſhort, from every thing that 
tends to ſenſual gratification, or even bodily refreſh- 
ment. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 176, Eng. ed. 
8vo. 1758. | | 


SATYR, Satyrus, Ezlugog, in the Heathen Theology, a fa- 


# 


order of Caligula; and ſome fay, that | 


2 : 


poſitions | 


12 


SATYRIASIS, oalugacy, in Medicine, is 2 violent deſre 


8 


SAVAGES, or SALVAGEs, wild, barbarous people, with 


bulous kind of ſemigod ; who, with the Fauns and Syl- 


( 


vans, preſided over groves and foreſts; Under the h | 


con, &c. 


body. 


it bears to Satyrs, who, according to ancient fable, are 
a kind of demons, extremely addicted to wine and ve. 


SATYRION, fatyrium, lizard flower, in Botany, a genus 
it has a fingle ſtalk, and the flowers have no empale- 


oval petals, three outer and two inner, joined in a hel- 


their baſe repreſents the hinder part of a ſcrotum; they 


AV ADILLOS. See Yellew LousE-wort. | 


SAVANT. Sec SCAVANT. 
SAUCE, white. 80 oe 
SAUCE alone, in Botany. See Hedge MUSTARD | 
SAUCIDGE. See SAusAGx. 1 
SAUCISSE, ſauſage, in the Military Art, a long trail 


SAUCISSON, French, ſignifying literally a big ſo 


8 AU 


1 nber; that, 
much addicted to laſcipi cet 

and hence called laſcivi Satyrt. 9 0 laſciviouſues | 
The Satyrs were painted half men and half $,, 
the upper part was human, excepting horng 8 ; 
head; and the lower brutal, with the tail and legs 5 


TANG. 5 
The poets uſually confound the Satyrs, Srrygy4 Sts 
LENI, FauNs, and PAN Es. An TO 


Nonnus, in his Dionyfiaca, makes the Satyrs the of. 
ſpring of Mercury and a Doric nymph, called Tpi, 


and gives us the names of ſeveral; viz, Pw. 
Thyaſus, Hypſichorus, Oriſtas, Apzus, Phlegraws 1, 


Memnon, in his book againſt the tyrants of He 
derives the Satyrs den Based t. * 
Nicæa. | 3 7 
Satyrs made part of the dramatis perſonz in the anden 
Greek tragedies, which gave rife to a new ſpecies of 
poetry, called ſatirical. e SATIRE, FA 


of venery, attended with a tenſion and rigidity of the 
pudendum, occaſioned by a morbous diſpoſition of the 


It takes its name, as ſome will have it, from the relation 


nery : or, as others ſay, from the herb ſatyrion, which 
has an extraordinaey power of exciting venereal de. 
ſires, N 5 | . 

Antecedent cauſes of this diſorder are medicines takth 
as provocatives to venery; which are acrimonious, in. 
centive, and prejudicial to the nerves. Or the diſeaſe 
may be occaſioned by an intemperate and unſeaſonable 
indulgence in venery. It is an affection common to both 
fexes. See PRIAPISM. | | 


of the gynandria diandria claſs. © Its characters are theſe: 
ment, but fit upon the germen ; they have five oblong 


met, and a one-leaved nectarium, ſituated on the fide 
between the diviſion of the petals; the upper lip is 
ſhort and erect, the under plain and hanging downward, 


have two ſhort ſlender ſtamina, fitting upon the pointa, 
having oval ſummits, with double cells ſhut up in the 
upper lip of the nectarium; it has an 7 twiſted 
germen, fitting under the flower, having a {ſhort ſtyle 
growing on the upper lip of the nectarium, crowned by 
an obtuſe compreſſed ee z the germen becomes a 
oblong capſule with one cell, having three keels and 
three cells, opening under the keels three ways, and 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. Miller enumerates four, and 
Linnzus eight ſpecies. 5 
The root is called by this name, becauſe of its ſancid 
E en, „„ we | 


—_— —— 0 


ioſcorides diftinguiſheth this from the ORCHIs ; but 
Mr. Dale makes it the ſame. It paſſes for a great col 
dial and reſtorer; but its ſhape, reſembling the buran 
teſticles, ſeems to be the chief foundation of the 
opinion of its virtues. DN Wn 


out any fixed habitation, religion, law, or policy. 
The word is formed from the Italian ſalvagio, of ſaint 
ticus, ſelvaticus, or filvaticus; which we find uſed in tie 
barbarous Latin for /ilveſtris, belonging to the woods 
A great part of America is peopled with /avages- Mah 
ſome ſay, moſt of the ſavages are aNTHROPOPHAG! 


See WHITE. 


Fr 05; © IS INETA IG E ont tries cc 


powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, an a1 
times of leather, about two inches in diameter; uy 
to ſet fire to mines or caiſſons. It is uſually place, 
wooden pipe, called an auget, to prevent its gro 
damp. C fame 
The length of the ſauciſſe is to extend from the che 30 
of the mine to the place where the engineer En oy 
ſpring it. There are uſually two ſauciſſes to eber 
that if the one ſhould fail, the other may take vgs 
hes 
Fortification, a kind of faggot, made of thick ue 
of trees, or of the trunks of ſhrubs, bound 97 
whoſe uſe is to cover the men, and to ſerve ment 


ee. ll on tree. at . œ̃ -w... - a het ee. wm... 
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ments; and alſo to repair breaches, ſtop paſſages, make 
, 7 ol ed eb 1 
ws wciſſon differs from a faſcine, which is only made 
* branches; and by its being bound at both 
ar and in the mille: „ e 
ently, they made the ſauciſſon forty-ſix feet long, 
el feet thick; fince, it is uſually twenty-three 
ror long, and twelve thick; bound ſtrongly together 
= three bands ſtrengthened with iron. q 
AUEL in 1chthyology, a' name given by the Portn neſe 
N a kind of fiſh, very frequent on the coaſts of C ina, 
which by the natives is called xiyv. In the months of 
M rl and May vaſt numbers of them are taken in the 
7 Kiang, near Nanking: during which time one of 
to moſt honourable of the emperor's eunuchs takes care 
to have ſeveral ſhips filled with theſe fiſh 5 which being 


ant into the ſhips alive, are buried, as it were, in ice | 


vided for that purpoſe, and in this manner preferved 
. e of the emperor. The ſhips 
made uſe of to carry theſe fiſh to the emperor's court 
at Pekin, are of the neateſt kind, and richly adorned ; 


and all other veſſels are obliged to make way for them. 


"LIN, in /chthyology, the name of a truttaceous fiſh of 
gn or — 1 caught in the Danube, and 
in ſome other large rivers. Its back is black; its ſides 
ſpotted with yellow ſpots; and its belly and the belly- 
= are yellow ; the ſcales are very ſmall, and on the 
head there is a very remarkable ſeries of ſpotted lines 
running into a fingular figure, and ſurrounding the eyes, 
and running afterwards to the angle of the gills ; the 
upper jaw is much * than the lower. Its moſt 
frequent ſize is about a n | 
comes up to fix or eight pounds in weight. It is a very 
fine taſted fiſh. Willughby. EEE £ 
SAVER DE FAULT, in Law, ſignifies to excuſe a fault: 
as when a man, having made default in court, comes 


afterwards and alleges good cauſe why he did it; as im- 


priſonment at the time, or the like. Sec DEFAULT. 
SAVIN, ſabina, in Medicine, is a famous hyſteric and at- 


tenuant; it promotes the diſcharges by urine; but its 


t effect is the promoting the menſes, which it will 
do more forcibly than ſafely, if not under very careful 
management. | „„ e 
It is kept in the ſhops as an ingredient in many compo- 
ſitions, but it is very rarely uſed in extemporaneous 

reſcription. 33 : 
The eſſential oil, obtained by diſtilling the leaves and 


tops with water, is accounted one of the moſt potent 


ne and it is likewiſe a ſtrong diuretic. 
Savin is a ſpecies of JUNIPER, which is a native of ſome 


of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and raiſed with us in | 


gardens. | 
SAVIN, Indian. See BAUHINIA. ä 
SAVIOUR. Order of St. Saviour. See BRIGHT TINS. 


By the conſtitutions of this order, it is principally ap- 
pointed for women, who are to pay a particular honour | 


and ſervice to the Virgin. The monks are only to af- 
ford them the ſpiritual aſſiſtances they may need, to ad- 
miniſter them the ſacraments, &c. 


The number of nuns is fixed to fixty in each monaſtery, 
and that of monks to thirteen, according to the number | 


of apoſtles, whereof St. Paul makes the thirteenth.— 
Four of them are to be deacons, to repreſent the four 


doctors of the church, and eight converts; the whole 
number making ſeventy-two, the number of the diſciples | 


of our Saviour. | 


Setting aſide theſe circumſtances, and the habit, this or- 


der is under the rule of St. Auguſtin. 


It was approved of by Urban V. and ſeveral ſucceeding | 


popes. In 1603, Clement VIII. made ſome alterations 


in it, on account of the double monaſteries which then | 


began to be built in Flanders „ 
840.8. See SALT. / 


dAUNDERS. See SanTALUM. | 5 
| ere are three different woods brought under this name | 


from the Laſt Indies, in large billets, and ſaid to be 


the produce chiefly of the ifland Timor, in the Indian | 


ocean. | | | 
The yellow e e is of a pale yellowiſh or browniſh 
colour, clole even grain, pleaſant ſmell, and bitteriſh, 
womatic, pungent taſte, Diſtilled with water it yields 
a fraprant eſſential oil, thickening in the cold to the 
confi cence of a balſam, and approaching in ſmell to am- 
7 $718, or a mixture of ambergris and roſes. Rectified 
pit extracts, by digeſtion, conſiderably more than wa- 
ter, and yields a rich yellow tinQture. This wood, 
ough generally diſregarded, except occaſionally as a 
We, ſeems to have a good claim to the corroborant 
ues aſcribed to it by Hoffman and others. | 
de white ſaunders is of a paler whitiſh colour; and, 


eng far weaker than the other, promiſes little medi- | 


emal rirtue, and has been long negletted. 


oot in length, but'it ſometimes | 


The red ſon nder is of # dull ted; almoſt blackiſh; colour 
on the ourſide, and deep brighter red within; its fibres 
are occaſionally curled, as in knots, This, though re- 


commended as an aftringent and corroborant, appears 


to have very little virtue. Its principal uſe is as a colour- 

ing drug. To watery liquors it communicates only a 

pellowiſh tinge, but to reckißed ſpirit a fine deep red. 
wis's Mat. Med. e ee 


SAVOR, or Savoun, ſapor. See TASTE. 


SAVORY, ſaturgja, in Borany, a genus of the didynamia 
| nc nr claſs., Its characters are theſe : the flower 
3 an erect, tubulated, ſtriated empalement of one leaf, 
indented at the brim in five points; and has one ringent 
| petal, whoſe tube is cylindrical and ſhorter than the em- 
palement; the chaps are ſingle, the upper lip erect and 
obtuſe, having an acute indenture at the point, the un- 
der lip is ſpreading, and divided into three equal parts; 
it has four briſtly Kamins, two of which are almoſt the 
length of the upper lip, the other two ſhorter, termi- 
nated by ſummits which touch each other; it has a 
four-pointed germen, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle, and 


crowned by two briftly ſtigmas; the germen becomes 


four ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. There are 

nine ſpecies, two of - which are well known under the 

names of ſummer ſavory, and winter ſavory. th 
The leaves of ſavory are a warm aromatic, of a grateful 


ſmell, and a penetrating pungent taſte. They give out | 


the whole of their active matter to rectified ſpirit, with 
a dark green tincture; to water they give a reddiſh co- 
lour and conſiderable. ſmell, but little taſte. In diſtil- 
lation, with water, they yield a ſmall quantity of à fra- 
ant eſſential oit, very pungent, ſubtle, and volatile. 


The extract obtained from diſtillation with rectified ſpi- 


rit ſmells agreeably, and has a warm, pungent, aromatic 
taſte. | | | | Et 


Winter ſavory is much uſed in the kitchens. Miller's 
Bot. Of. . LO 5 


BAGE. 1 | SER 
SAURITES, a ſtone mentioned by Pliny, and ſuppoſed, by 


the ancients, to be found in the 1 a lizard. It 
Ii 


ſeems to have been a kind of cornelian of a pale fleſh- 
colour, | | 


SAURURUS, in Botany. See LIZ ARD's tail. 


SAURUS, in Ichihyography, a name given by ſome au- 5 
thors to the lacertus or longer gar-fiſh, called aguglia im- 
Periale by the Italians, and the girrock by the Engliſh 


fiſhermen. 


and ſome other writers, to a fiſh of the cuculus kind, 
reſembling the mackrel in figure and taſte, and more 
uſually called TRAcHURUS, | 


| SAUSAGE, or Saucipcx, a term of ſome ſignificancy 


in commerce, denoting a popular food, prepared of 
ſome crude meat, uſually either pork or veal ſhred 
ſmall, ſeaſoned, and put up in a ſkin, in manner of a 


pudding. The word comes immediately from the French 


ſauciſſe, which ſignifies the ſame, formed of the Italian 
falciccia, and that, according to Salmaſius, from the 
Latin ſalciſtium, written for ſalſum, * | . 
The moſt eſteemed confection of 

logna /au/age, which is much thicker than the common 


one, and is made with much ſucceſs in ſome cities in 
Italy, particularly Bologna, Venice, &c. whence great 


quantities are exported to other places. 


ſpices: the Italians are furniſhed with a great part of the 
| ſkins or guts for their /auſages from England: the quan- 


 tities of that commodity yearly exported are greater 


than one would imagine, 
SAUSAGE, in //ar. See SAUCISSE. 


they attribute great virtues in medicine. 


Before it is given internally, it undergoes a hundred cal- 


cinations, and ſeveral preparations' with the juices of 
herbs. When the operation is over, they ſay it will 


cure a thouſand diſeaſes. It has its name from thence, 


the word /av/tra ſignifying with them a thouſand. 
It is a talcy ſtone, an 
colour. _ cop cated 4,590 07 | 
SAUT, in the Manege. See SAL Ts. oy. 
UVAGESLIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the pentandria monogynia claſs, . the characters of 


* 


which are theſe: the perianthium is compoſed of five 


acute and lanceolated leaves, and remains after the flower 
is fallen; the flower conſiſts of five plane, erect, ob- 


are ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is buried in the 
cup; 


SAVOY, in Botany, a variety of the common white ca B- 


SauRvus, the /:zard-fi/h, is alſo a name given by Salvian, | 


his kind is the 1 


It is made of raw pork, well beaten in a mortar, with a 
quantity of garlick, pepper in the grain, and other 


SAUSTRA beady, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by che 
people of the Eaſt Indies to a kind of foſſil, to which 


in its native ſtate is of a reddiſh | 


tuſe, emarginated petals, which are longer than the leaves 
of the cup; the ſtamina are numerous capillary fi- 
laments, but half the length of the flower; the antherz 
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hard and fine. becauſe the ranker the tooth is ſet, the 


| or. fiſſure of almoſt a quarter of an inch; but for finer 


Ihe ſurgeons likewiſe uſe a /aw, to cut off bones. It | 


8 1024. hand /aws the dozen 1s. 37829. drawback on | 


8 A 


cup; the fiyte is ſimple and ſhort; the ftigmata are ſix, 
they are of an oblong figure, and of the length of the 
ſtyle; che fruit is a covered oval capſule, conſiſting of 


one cell; the ſpatha and capfule open horizontally along | 


wa 


The beſt /aws are of tempered ſteel, ground bright and 
ſmooth : thoſe of iron. are only hammer-hardened : 


hence, the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewiſe | 


found ſmoother, than the laſt. They are known. to be 
well hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and 
well or evenly ground, by the bending into a bow. 


The edge, wherein the teeth are, is always thicker than | 
the back, in regard the back is to follow the edge. The 
teeth are cut and ſharpened by a triangular file; firſt | 


fixing the blade of the /aw in a whetting block. 
When filed, the teeth are to be t, that is, to be turned 
alternately aſkew, or out of the right line, to make the 
wider kerf or fiſſure, that the back may follow the 


better. This is done by putting an inſtrument, called a | 


faw-wriſt, between every other two teeth, and giving it 
a little wrench, which turns one of the teeth a little 
toward you, and the other a little from you. The teeth 
are always ſet ranker for coarſe cheap ſtuff, than for 


more ſtuff is loſt in the kerf; and if the ſtuff be hard, 
the greater is the labour of ſawing it. 


axe the ſawyers, carpenters, joiners, eboniſts, ſtone- 
cutters, carvers, ſculptors, & c. The lapidaries too have 


their ſaw, as well as the workers in moſaic; but theſe | 


bear little reſemblance to the common ſaws. 


But of all mechanics there are none have ſo many faws | 


as the joiners; nor of ſo many different kinds. The 
chief are as follow: | | 


Pit-ſaw, a large two-handed ſaw, uſed to ſaw timber in| 


pits. It is. ſet rank for coarſe ſtuff, ſo as to make a kerf 


* 


Nuff it is ſet finer. 


ſuch large pieces of ſtuff as the Band- will not 

eaſily reach. | 8 = | 
Hand: ſato is made for a ſingle man's uſe ; of which there 
are various kinds; as the £ | 
Boro or frame-ſaw, furniſhed with cheeks : by the twiſted 
cord and tongue in the middle of the ſaw, the upper 
ends are occaſionally drawn cloſe together, and the lower 

ſet farther apart. „ | | 5 

"Tenon-ſaw : this, being very thin, has a back to keep it 
from bending. 1 e 
 Compaſs-faw :' this is very fmalll, and its teeth uſuall 
not ſet. Its uſe is to cut a round, or any other a 
kerf: hence, the edge is made broad, and the back 
thin, that it may have a compaſs to turn in. 


zs to be veryſmall, and light, in order to be managed | 
with the more eaſe and freedom: the blade exceedingly 
fine, and the teeth exquiſitely ſharpened, to make its | 
way more gently, and yet with more expedition, in 
amputations of limbs. e | 


The ſaw is alſo a gardener's inſtrument, uſed in the | 


pruning of trees, &c. It is chiefly applied in the cut- 
ting of old, dry, and conſequently hard woods, whe- 
ther roots or branches, which mi 1 ſpoil the pruning- 
knife; and branches, which the Init, could not well 
take off at one ſtroke. 5 


Except on theſe occaſions, Quintiney always rei the 


knife to the i. | % 
Saws on being imported pay the following duties; viz. 
whip /aws each 11788d. drawback on exportation 


exportation 35. 154. tenon ſaws the dozen 25. 645524. | 


— 


drawback on exportation 24. 3d. beſide the uſual duties 


on iron. 


SA w- /, in Ebthyolory, the Engliſh name for the fiſh | SAXIFRAGE, ſarifraga, compounded of ſanum, H 
fiſh, % 85 gl frango, 1 break, in — a genus of the decandris a 


called by authors the priftis ſerru piſcis, and /qualus 
_ priſtis of Linnæus. It has theſe names from the form 


the empalement. Miller enumerates twelve, and Lin. 


The workmen, who make the greateſt uſe of the faw, | 1 | 
© tonius Muſa, and ſeveral other of the ancients, that the 


our ſerratula. They mention its growing in woods 


| 5 3 ISAWING, the application of the ſaw, in dividing of tin. 
_ Whip-/aw, which is likewiſe two-handed, uſed: to ſaw | e 


office of /awing wood, with infinitely more expedition 


are laid on rollers, or ox dogg ropes, in propor- 
e 

| England; but the parliament, in conſideration of this, 

Ihe mechaniſm of a ul mill may be reduced to three 

an uniform motion to receive the ſtrokes of the fas, 


ſor here the wood is to meet the. faw, and not the as 
to follow the wood, therefore, the motion of the 


of its fnout, which reſembles a large - toothed Jaw. - | 
8 5 | | , 


oy 


long, pointed, and flatted ſnout, 
See 730 6. i | 
This fiſh; from its large ſize, is general ckones 

| 4 4 
nun of th 
coloured on the back, and white on the belly; iu ap 
is Place 
er art of 


far below the end of the ſnout, and in t p 
— 1 


the head, as in the zygæna; , its lips are roug 
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On 
| | h 5 
there are / from twenty to thirty of theſe en ch e 
ſide; the body is round, and grows ſmall toware 
the tail. The ſword of this fiſh is ſometimes five bh 


equabis claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower, , 
compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, contained 
one common cylindrical empalement, the ſcales of whia 
are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points ; the hermaphrg. 
dite florets are equal, funnel-ſhaped, and of one petal; 
the tube 1s :nflexcd, the brim is bellied, and cut into fi 
points; they have each five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, ts. 
minated by cylindrical ſummits, and an oval geren 
ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by two oblong re. 
flexed 1 the germen afterwards turns to a vertieil 
oval fingle ſeed, crowned with down, which ripens in 


neus fifteen: ſpecies. 1 
The common ſ/aw-wort grows in woods and meadows 
and flowers in July. It is eſteemed vulnerary, ad; 
ſaid to mundify ulcers, and to promote the generation 
of fleſh in them, to mitigate the pains of the hxmor- 
rhoids, and to cure an inteſtinal rupture. The herb and 
root are recommended in caſe of bruiſes in falls fron 
eminences. James. . . | 
It feems very expreſsly proved by Dioſcorides, Pliny, An- 


betonica, or, as they ſometimes wrote it, wettonica, wa 


and having leaves deeply finuated, or cut in, and in- 
dented all about the edges, and ſay it grew in wet ſhady 
places. All this agrees very well with our cut-lenel 
ſerratula, and with the betonzca, or vettonica, of the u- 
cients. Apuleius confounds the brittanica antiquorun 
with the bctonzca,, and ſays that it has large leaves like 
the dock. | 5 


ber, &c. into boards, cc. 


There are wind-mills and water-mills, which do the 


a. a 


and eaſe, than is performed by the hand. They conſit 
of ſeveral parallel ſaws, which are made to riſe and fil 
perpendicularly, by means of one of the grand prin- 
ciples of motion. A very few hands are here needed, 
viz. only to puſh forward the pieces of timber, which 


tion as the ſawing advances. ſe mills are fre- 
quently uſed e. ; and have been alſo introduced in 


that they would ſpoil the ſawyers trade, and ruin great 
numbers of families, thought fit to ſuppreſs them. 


principal things ; the firſt, that the ſaw be drawn up and 
down as long as is neceſſary, by a motion commun! 
nicated by water to the wheel ; the ſecond, that the 
piece of timber to be cut into boards be advanced 


and that of the ſaw ought immediately to depend th 
one on the other; the third, that when the ſaw be 
cut through the whole length of the piece, the who 
machine ſtops of itſelf, and remains immoveable, for 
ſear, leſt having no obſtacle to ſurmount, the force 
the water ſhould turn. the wheel with too great rapidity 
and break ſome part of the machine. 3 
M. Felibien mentions a kind of long ſaws, invented 0 
one Miſlon, inſpector of the marble garter is # 

Pyreneans; by means whereof ſtones are ſawed even | 
the rock ſelf, whence they are taken. He adds, 5 

ſome of them were made twenty-three ſeet lonß; ., 
does not deſcribe either their form or applicatian: 


only ſays, they are of iron, and without ary Wy" 
, 


claſs. Its characters are theſe ; the flower hath mw fr 
manent acute empalement, of one leaf, ons parts 


4 


S AX 


1 ten awl-ſtiaped ſtamina, terminated by round- 
. _ with T roundiſh acute- pointed / rmen, 
An upon two ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas ; 
men afterwards becomes an oval capſule, with 
; en opening between their tops, filled with ſmall 
i r Miller enumerates twelve, and Linnæus thirty- 
in of the common white ſaxifrage are round, 
indented, ſucculent, and ſhining, like thoſe of ivy; in 
the middle of | g f 1 p 1 
high, which, at their extremities, bear little white 
fowers, conſiſting of five leaves, diſpoſed in form of a 
roſe. Its ſeed, which is very ſmall, is incloſed in the 
capſule, which. is a roundiſh pod. Its root divides itſelf 
into ſeveral fibres, at the bottom whereof are found 
little reddiſh tubercles, like coriander ſeed. 


of the /axifrage, and are the part uſed in medicine. — 
The beſt manner of adminiſtration is, to take them in- 


In the materia medica we have two very different plants 
deſcribed under the name of ſaxifrage; ſo that the writers 


another in their deſcriptions, when they are really de- 
ſcribing two perfectly different plants. 
The one is the ſarxifraga antiquorum. This is a low 
t, ſome what reſembling thyme, and its ſeed is of 
an agreeable ſmell, and warm and acrid taſte. 'The other 


or cight inches high, with roundiſh leaves and large 
white flowers. The root of this ſpecies is granuloſe, or 
madeup of a number of ſmall knobs, and theſe are in moſt 
laces uſed in the ſhops under the name of /ax:rage ſeeds. 
The ſeeds as well as the leaves and roots of ſaxifrage 
were once in great eſteem, as aperients and diuretics, in 
obſtructions of the menſes, ſtranguries, and nephritic 
caſes, whence the name; but they have of late loſt their 
credit. | 


while we uſe in its ſtead an infipid root. 


many rays or ſmaller umbels, neither of which have any 
involucrums, the greater umbel is uniform; the flowers 
have five heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, nearly equal, and 


five ſtamina longer than the petals, terminated by round- 
ſupporting two ſhort ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas 


parts, containing two oblong ſeeds, plain on the inſide, 
convex on the other, and furrowed. Miller enumerates 


ANISE is one. 


umbel have a hot and pungent, but not very durable, 
taſte; their virtue is extracted partially by water, and 


are diſtilled with water, there ſeparates ftom the water 


acrid and fiery. The leaves and ſeeds of the plants have 
root is in great eſteem among the Germans, as a warm 


the breaſt, tumors and obſtructions of the glands, im- 

cious humours are to be attenuated, or the fluid ſecre- 

tions promoted. It is an uſeful ingredient in our officinal 

compound arum powder; and it is alſo employed as a 

maſticatory for ſtimulating the falival glands, and in gar- 

Fri + 2 diſſolving viſcid mucus in the fauces. Lewis 
Med. ; | 


SAXIFRAGE, golden, chryſoſplenium, in Botany, a genus of 


pread open, are coloured, and permanent; the flower 
* no petals, but eight or ten ſtamina, which are 
— erect, and ſtand oppoſite to the angles of the em- 
3 the germen is immerſed in the empalement, 
Naas, afterward becomes a capſule with two beaks ) 
nh ung with two valves, and filled with ſmall ſeeds.— 


a W uunen, meadow, a ſpecies of peucedanum. See Hoy's 


FENNEL, 


. ſraga rubra, a name given by ſome 
botanic the or DROPWORT. 


| auth 
5 Vol. IV. Nez 1j. 


the leaves there riſe ſtalks, about a foot 


fuſed in white wine, or in a decoction in common water. 


on theſe ſubjects ſeem often ſtrangely to contradict one 


is the common white meadow ſaxifrage, a plant of fix | 


Theſe are the grains that are commonly called the ſeed | 


ETC * „ 


judges of what might have been the virtues of an acrid | 
ſeed, 3 


Saxir RACE, burnet, pimpinella, in Botany, a genus of the | 


pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 
an umbellated flower, the principal umbel compoſed of 


iſn ſummits, the germen is ſituated under the flower, | 


the germen becomes an oblong oval fruit, divided in two 


ſeven, and Linnæus five ſpecies, of which the common 


The roots of the greater burnet ſaxifrage with a white | 


completely by rectified ſpirit. When large quantities | 
2 ſmall portion of a yellowiſh eſſential oil, extremely | 


likewiſe a conſiderable acrimony ; the leaves leſs than | 
the ſeeds, and both leſs than the roots. This pungent | 


ſimulating reſolvent, aperient, diaphoretic, &c. in weak- | 
neſs of the ſtomach from viſcid phlegm, infar&ions of | 


purities of the blood, and, in general, wherever tena- | 


decandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the | 
— is divided into four or ſive parts, which 


of Englan two paces, which grow wild in many parts | 


8 0 A 


EN ie has five plain petals; longer than the empale-| Sax1Þz Ac, yellow, ſaxifrage-lutea, a nam given by Faph: | 


2 * 


ſius, land ſome other authors, to the common 
o 1 3 r 
SAXON, or the Sa xox language. Sec ENCGCLIs ff. 
SAXON blue. See BLUE. | | pg 
SAXON green, in Dying. See GRREN. 
SAXON verſion. 856 Abs. . 
SAY, or Sark, in Commerce, a kind of ſerge ; or a very 
light crofled ſtuff, all wool ; much uſed abroad for lin- 
ings, and by the religious for ſhirts ; and with us, by 
e quakers, for aprons, for which purpoſe it is uſually 
dyed green. VVV 
There are very conſiderable manufactures hereof at 
Sudbury, near Colcheſter ; alſo at Ypres, Houdſcot, &c. 
in Flanders, &c. Thoſe made in England are chiefly 
exported to Portugal and Leghorn. | 


b # - : 


SAYACU, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, of 


D 


L 


* 
”* 


the fize of our chaffinch, and all over of a greyiſh 
green colour, and very beautifully bright and ſhining 
in the back and wings. Its beak is bl 

Eyes. | 


SAYAN, in Natural Hifory, a tiame given by ſome to a 


ſpecies of ſea-ſwallow... This is the bird whoſe neſts. 
are ſo famous an ingredient in ſoups; - - _ 
SCAB. Crown ScaB,.in the Manege. See CRO wN ſeab. 


ſheath or caſe to a horſe's yard: 


SCABBED head, in Medicine; See Tint a: 


. 1 1 
ScaBBED Heels, or fruſb, in the Manege, is an eating pu- 


cure, and has a noiſome ſmell. 


ScABELLUM, in the Aucient ArchiteAurt, a kind of pe- 


deſtal, uſually ſquare, ſometimes polygonous, very high 


_ uſe is to ſupport buſtos, or other relie vos; &c. 
SCABIES, in Medicine. See Iren 
SCABIOUS, ſcabioſa, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria 
monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the common 


flowers; it has ſeveral ſeries of leaves ſurrounding the 
receptacle, upon which they ſit, the inner are gradually 
ſmaller; the flowers have a double empalement, and fit 
upon the germen, the outer is ſhort, membranaceous; 
folded and permanent, the inner is divided into five awl- 
ſhaped capillary ſegments ; the florets have one erect tu- 
bulous petal, cut into four or five parts at the brim; 


they have four weak, awl-ſhaped, hairy-like ſtamina, ter- 


minated by oblong proſtrate ſummits ; the germen is 


ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, which is 
obliquely indented it afterward becomes an oblong oval 


| ſeed ſitting in the common empalement, and crowned 


by the cup of the flower. Miller enumerates nineteen; 
and Linnæus twenty-ſix ſpecies. 


June, and the next year they will be very ſtrong, flower- 
ing from June to September, and producing ripe ſeeds, 
which they will not do if ſown early in the ſpring, 
and ſo made to flower the ſame year. The ſeeds are to 
be ſown on ſhady borders, and at Michaelmas the young 
plants are to be removed to the places where they are 


till after they have ripened their ſeeds. 


counted a great alexipharmic and pectoral ; and made 
an ingredient in ptiſans, and infuſions given in coughs 
and all diforders of the lungs, and recommended 
greatly by authors in pleuriſies, quinzies, coughs, aſth- 


mas, and conſumptions. Some have recommended it 


in malignant fevers, and even in the plague. 
It has been alſo uſed externally, either in a ſtrong de- 


coction, or elſe boiled into an ointment with lard, in the 


itch, and many other diſorders of the ſkin ; whence it 
has its names, viz. from ſcabies, iich; and upon which 
account it is often met with in decoctions, and ſome- 
times in a ſyrup, among ſuch things as are called ſweet- 
loſt its credit and uſe.  _ 
SCABIOUS, /heep's. See JASIONE. 


* * # 


SCABRITA, in Boran, a genus of the iet andria monogynia 
ſingle 


claſs. Its characters are, that the corolla has a 


petal, and is falver-ſhaped; the ſeeds are two, and 
emarginated ; and the calyx is truncated. There is only 


one ſpecies, h e 
SCABROUS af, among Botanifts. See LEAF. 

SCABROVUS „alt. See STALK... CID e RS YEA 

SCAD, the Engliſh name of a fifh; reſembling the mackrel 

in ſhape, called by writers the trachutus. See Hor/e 
MACEREL, K N 

4 : 


ack; as are alſo its 


SCABBARD, in the Manege, is the ſkin that ſerves for a 
trefaction upon a horſe's fruſh, which is very hard to 


and lender, commonly terminating in a kind of ſheath 
or ſcabbard, or 28 in manner of a balufter; Its 


empalement is compoſed of many leaves containing many 


ſituated under the receptacle of the florets, ſupporting a 
The muſk ſcabious, and other garden kinds are propa 


2 by ſowing their ſeeds in May or the beginning of 


to remain. They are very hardy, and ſeldom periſh, - 


The common ſcabious of our corn- fields has been ac! 


eners: but it ſeems now, in a great meaſure, to have 


Sc. 
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$CANANTH, or Sen#xanTH, in the Materia Medica, 

/ the dried ſtalk of a plant brought to us from Arabia. 

This plant is called, by the generality of botaniſts, uncus 
bdorattts, and aromaticus ; but Linnzus gives it the name 
of 1SEHAMUM, under which head its botanical cha- 
racters are deſcribed. 
The ſtalk is uſually eight or ten inches in lerigth, ſome- 
times conſiderably more; it is ſmooth and gloſſy on the 
ſurface, and about the thickneſs of a wheat ſtraw, but 
much -more rigid and firm. It is round, jointed, and 
not ſolid, but has a cavity in it filled with a central pith, 
like that of our common ruſhes. Its colour is yellowiſh 

at the baſe, or toward the root, but toward the top it 

is purpliſh or greeniſh ; it is very light, yet 3 
hard, and is of a fragrant or aromatic ſmell, in whic 
we may diſcover ſomething of a mixed ſcent, between 
that of the roſe and penny-royal. Its taſte is acrid and 
bitteriſh, but not unpleaſant. 

It thould be choſen E 
or decayed, of a good ſmell and ſtrong acrid taſte. 
The word ſchænanth, ſignifying the flower of the ruſh, 


might naturally lead us to ſuppoſe, that what we now | 
receive under that name, is not the drug that was ſo | 


called by the ancient Greeks and Romans, and ſome 


have very vigorouſly ſupported this opinion. But on | 


enquiry into the Grecian materia medica, we find that 
none of their ſchænanth had flowers on it any more than 
ours. | | 

The ancients uſed the whole plant in medicine, ſtalk, 
leaves, and flowers; its virtue reſiding pretty equally 


in every part of it, as is manifeſt from every part's | 


poſſeſſing the ſame ſmell and taſte, and having the ſame 
pungency in the mouth. | 5 8 | 
'Chey preſcribe it as a deobſtruent and promoter of the 
menſes; but at preſent it is never heard of in extempo- 
raneous preſcription, only kept as an ingredient in ſome 
compoſitions. HilPs Hiſt: Mat. Med. | 
SCAFFOLD, a timber work, raiſed in manner of an am- 


phitheatre, to place ſpectators upon for the commodious 


viewing of ſome ſhew or ceremony. 
Some derive the word from the German ſchawhaus, which 


| ſignifies the ſame, compounded of ſchawen, to look, view, | 


and Haus, houſe. Guyet derives it from the Italian cata- 


4 Falco, which fignifies the ſame thing. Du-Cange, from | 


eſchafaudus; a word in the corrupt Latin, ſignifying a 


tribunal, or pulpit : he adds, that it might come origin- | 
ally from cata, a wooden machine uſed to carry earth to | 
fill up ditches, and carry over the ſoldiers to the attack ; | 
whence the Italians formed their catafalco, the old French | 


their chafuut, the monks their ſcaffaldus, and finally the 


. 


_ Engliſh their /caffold. 


SCAFFOLD is alſo uſed for a little ſtage, or theatre, raiſed | 
of the ſubdiviſions will . +45 part thereof; and if 


in ſome public place, to execute criminals upon, either 
by beheading or breaking upon the wheel. EN 
SCAFFOLD, or SCAFFOLDING, is alſo uſed for an aſſem- 


blage of planks and boards, ſuſtained by treſſes, or by | 


pieces of wood fixed in the wall, whereon maſons, 
ſculptors, painters, &c. ſtand to work- in high places, 
cielings, &c. . | 


SCAGLIOLA is an imitation of marble of any ſort, with | 


reſpe& to which: the artiſt ſucceeds in an aſtoniſhing 
degree with the moſt beautiful marbles, ſuch as Sienna, 
taiber, brocatello, and porphyry : it is hard; and when 


finiſhed bears a very fine poliſh. It is laid on brick in | 


the manner of ſtucco, and worked off with iron tools. 
The Pantheon, in Oxford-ſtreet, has all its columns 
formed of this material, and, when firſt done, they ap- 

pear as well as the original marble, and; without acci- 


dent, laſt for a great number of years, without any ma- | 


terial diminution of their beauty. | 
SCALA, in Anatomy. The cochlea, or inner cavity of the 
car, is divided by a ſeptum into two canals, called ſcale : 
whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, 1s 
called the ſcala tympani; the other, having a communi- 


cation with the veſtibulum, is called the cala ve/tibuli. | 


See CochLEA, EAR, TYMPANUM, and VESTIBULUM. 
ScaLA, in the Ancient Architecture, denotes what in the 
modern we call a $STAIR-CASE. | | 

SCAL # gemoni@. See GEMONIE. 


SCALADO, or SCALADE. Sce ESCALADE, and Scaling | 


LADDERS. n 
SCALARE, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Rum- 
phius to a peculiar ſpecies of TURBO, or fercw-/hell z the 
ſeveral wreaths of which having an opening between 
them form an open ſpiral. wr ; 
SCALD. See Burn. | 
SCALD and burns, liniment for. Sce L.INLIMENT. 
SCALD head, in Medicine. See VINE. 
SCALDS, in the Hiftory . Literature, a name given by 
the ancient inhabitants of the northern countries to their 
poets ; in whoſe writings their hiſtory is recorded. 


SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, conſiſtin 


SCALE, plain or plane, a mathematical inſtrument of ver 


eſh, ſound, and clean, not duſty, | 


| formed by drawing three lines 


_ diſtinguiſhed by longer ſtrokes than the reſt, of which 


: other, with numbers on the leſt hand, ſhewing, in each 
| ſcale, into how many equal parts an inch is divided, ſuch 


any line expreſſed by a number of two places or de- 
nominations, whether decimally or duodecimally di- 
. vided; as leagues, miles, chains, poles, yards, feet, in- 


a line 8 52, 87, or 870 parts, as leagues, miles, &c. fet 


| diviſions, counting from the left hand towards the right, 


a hundred equal parts, 1 
Ihere are generally two diagonal /cales laid on the 7 


8 CA 


more lines drawn on wood, metal or ry. of | 
vided into equal or unequal parts, of great uſe * . 
down diſtances in proportion, or in meaſurino aa. % 
already 10 down. 2 B Ciſtance 
There are ſcales of ſeveral kinds, aceommodateg. 

ſeveral uſes; the principal are, the plain Frog 4 
gonal ſcale, Gunter*s ſcale, and the plotting ſcal. 4. 


extenſive application and uſe. The lines gen 7 
upon it are the following : viz. generally dram 


marked 
1. Lines of Equal Parts ELP. 5 
2. Chords Cho. \ 
3 — Rhumbs Ru. i 
4. — Sines Sin. 
5. — Tangents Tan. t 
6. — Secants Sec. d 
7. —— Half-Tangents | S. T. ſ 
8. —— Longitude Long. c 
9. — Latitude Lat. ti 
10, —— Hours Ho. 

11. — Inclinations In. Mer. 


1. The lines of equal parts are of two forts, viz. ſimpy, 
divided, and diagonally divided. The firſt of theſe w 
| | parallel to one another 
at unequal diſtances, (ſee Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 98.) and 
of any convenient length. Divide this length into aur 
number of equal parts that may be thought neceſar; 
allowing a certain number of theſe parts to an inch, fu 
as 2, 24, 3» 34, 4, 4x» &c. which diviſions are diſtin. 
guiſhed by lines, crofling the three parallels. Divide the 
left hand diviſion into ten equal parts, diſtinguiſhed by 
lines 3 only the lower parallels, but let the fifth 
diviſion be ſomewhat longer than the others. And it 
may be convenient to divide the ſame left hand diviſion 
into twelve equal parts, laid down upon the upper pa. 
rallel line, having the third, fixth, and ninth diviſions 


that at the ſixth is longeſt. There are, uſually, ſever 
of theſe ſimply divided /cales put on rulers one above the 


as 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, &c. which are ſeverally uſed, 
as the ſize of the plan to be expreſſed may require. 
The uſe of theſe lines of equal parts is to lay down. 


ches, &c. and their tenth or twelfth parts : thus, if each 
diviſion be reckoned 1, as 1 league, mile, &c. then each 


each of the large diviſions be called 10, then each ſmal 
one will be 1; and if the large diviſions be 100, then 
each ſmall one will be 10, &c. Conſequently, to lay of 


one point of the compaſſes on the eighth of the large 


and extend the other point to the ſeventh of the ſmall di- 
ſions, counting from the right hand, towards the left, then 
are the compaſſes opened to expreſs a line of 87, 87, 
870 leagues, miles, &c. bearing ſuch a proportion in the 
plan, as the line meaſured does to the thing repic- 
ſented. | e | 

If a length of feet and inches was to be expreſſed, the 
ſame large diviſions may repreſent the feet but the inches 
muſt be taken from the upper part of the firlt diviſion, 
which is divided into twelve equal parts; e. g. for a line of 
7 feet 5 inches, ſet one point of the compatles on the filth 
diviſion among the 12, counting from the right hand ! 
the left, and extend the other to ſeven among the large di 
viſions; and that diſtance laid down in the plan 6 
expreſs a line of 7 feet 5 inches. ee 
The ſecond or diagonal diviſions are formed by druing 
eleven lines parallel and at equal diſtances (Hg. 9; 
divide the upper of theſe lines into ſuch a number ol 
equal parts, as the /cale to be expreſſed is deſigned t 
contain, and from each of theſe diviſions draw pep 
diculars through the eleven parallels; ſubdivide the b 

of theſe diviſions into ten equal parts, both in the appel 
and lower lines; then each of theſe ſubdiviſions ma, 

alſo ſubdivided into ten equal parts, by drawing 45 
gonal lines, viz. from the tenth below to the ninth ado" 
from the ninth below to the eighth above, from : 
eighth below to the ſeventh above, &c. till from the f 
below to the oth above: ſo that by theſe means ou , 


the primary diviſions on the ſcale will be divided ind 


plane or face of the ruler, one being commonly ale 


ak the . ſcale x _ the os 
"on avle ſcale, except that in this a line ma 
on 7 8 neg For From the con 
Ar that, if each of the primary diviſions repreſents 
TE * of the firſt ſubdivifionswillexpreſs r of 1; and each 
0. * ſecond ſubdiviſions (taken on the diagonal lines, 
: unting from the top downwards) will exprefs +; of 
yo ſormer ſubdiviſions or a hundredth of the primar 
diviſions 3 and if each of the primary diviſions exprets 
0 
gr pay toe ++ {and if each of the primary di- 
viſons repreſent 100, then each of the firſt ſubdiviſions 
wil be 10, and each of the ſecond will be 1, &c. Con- 
ſequently, 7 47 ] il hai 
2, or 3783 leagues, miles, chains, &c. on 
. en line, ed ro th ſourth of the firſt ſub- 
Jivifions, count ſeven downwards, reckoning the di- 
ſtance of each parallel 1, and there ſet one point of the 
compaſſes, and extend the other till it falls on the in- 
terſection of the third primary diviſion with the ſame 
arallel in which the other foot reſts, and the compaſſes 
will then be opened to expreſs a line of 347, 3474, or 


or 3305 & 


7. The uſe of 


ale, deſcribe a circumference with any convenient ra- 
dius (fig. Too), and draw the diameters A B, DE, at 
right angles to each other; continue B A at pleaſure 
towards F; through D draw D G parallel to BF; and 
draw the chords B D, BE, AD, AE. Circumſcribe 
the circle with the ſquare H MN, whoſe 
MN, ſhall be parallel to AB, E D. | 20 
2. For the line of chords, divide the arc AD into ninety 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90; on D, as a centre, 


quadrantal arc to the chord A D, which, marked with 
the correſponding figures, will become a line of chords. 
One of the obvious uſes of the line of chords is to lay 
down a propoſed angle, or to-meaſure an angle already 
laid down. e ; 5 
3. For the line of rhumbs, divide the are B E into eight 
equal parts, marking them with the figures I, 2, 35 45.5» 
6, 7, 8; and divide each of thoſe parts into quarters: on 
B, as a centre, transfer the diviſions of the arc to the 
chord BE, which, marked with the correſponding fi- 
gures, will be a line of rhumbs: the uſe of which is to 
delineate or meaſure a ſhip's courſe. . 

4. For the line of ſines, through each of the diviſions 
of the arc A D, draw right lines parallel to the radius 
AC; and CD will be divided into a line of fines, which 
are to be numbered from C to D for the right fines, and 
from D to C for the verſed fines, which may be con- 


from C to E. 


| ſeveral diviſions of the arc AD, and it will interſect the 
| line DG, which will become a line of tangents, and is 
to be numbered from D to G with 10, 20, 30, 40, &c. 
b. For the line of ſecants, transfer the diſtances from 
the centre C to the diviſions on the line of tangents to 


the diviſions of the line of ſecants, which muſt be num- 
bered from A towards F, with 10, 20, 30, ce. 
7. For the line of half-tangents, lay a ruler on E, and 
the ſeveral diviſions of the arc A D, which will inter- 
ſe@ the radius C A in the diviſions of the half-tangents: 
mark theſe with the correſponding figures of the arc 
AT). The ſemi-tangents on the plane ſcale are gene- 
rally continued as far as the length of the ruler on which 


ing a ruler by E, and thoſe diviſions of the arc AE; and 
the divifons of the ſemi-tangents above 9oꝰ will be ob- 
tained on the line C A continued. „ 
(all ungents, are to find the 
everal circles repreſented in the orthographical and ſte- 
Teograpbical PROJECTION of the ſphere. 

For the line of longitude, 


* er each of theſe diviſions parallels to the 


| ny as a centre, the divifions of the arc E A, be- 
otros to the chord E A, will give the diviſions 
FH = of longitude. If this line be put on the /cale, 
ra fork © line of chords, both inverted, ſo that 60% in 
— e longitude be againſt os in the chords, &c. 
0. gal —_ of latitude be counted on the chords, 
| ave, Oppoſite to it, in the line of longitude, 
ned in one degree of longitude, in that 
_ under the equator 


he, Miles contai 
Ultude ; the meaſure of one 


8 lixty geographical miles. 
3 


ion 


f the firſt ſubdiviſions will expreſs 1, and 


to lay down a line, whoſe length is expreſſed | 


In order to deſcribe the remaining lines of the plane 


ſides H M, | 


equal parts; mark the tenth diviſions with the figures | 


with the compaſles, transfer the ſeveral diviſions of the | 


— 


tinued to 1809 by laying the diviſions of the radius C D | 


5. For the line of tangents, lay a ruler on C, and the 


the line AF, from the centre C, and theſe will give | 


e are laid will admit. The diviſions beyond go? are | 
found by dividing the arc AE like the arc AD, and lay- 


divide AH into ſixty equal 


will interfe& the arc A E in as many points. 


owever tables anſwer | 


| this purpoſe much better. See DEGREE, and Parallel 
SAILING, * 122 

9. For the line of latitude, lay a ruler on A, and the 
ſeveral divifions of the ſines on CD, and it will inter- 
ſect the arc B D in as many points; on B, as a centre, 
transfer the interſections of the are B D to the right line 
BD; number the diviſions from B to D with 10, 20, 30, 

&c. to go, and B D will be a line of latitude. | 
10. For the line of hours, biſect the quadrantal arcs BD, 
BE, in a, &; divide the quadrantal arc a into fix equal 
| rom (giving 15* for each hour), and each of theſe into 
our others, which give the quarters. A ruler on C, and 
the ſeveral diviſions of the arc a h, will interſe& the line 
MN in the hour, &c. points, which are to be marked as 
in the figure. 


11. For the line of inclinations of meridians, biſect the 
arc E A in c; divide the quadrantal arc bc into ninety 
7 parts; lay a ruler on C, and the ſeveral diviſions 
of the arc ô c, and the interſections of the line HM 
will be the diviſions of a line of inclinations of meridians. 
The lines of latitude, hours, and inclinations of meri- 
_ dians are applicable to the practice of DIALLIN G. Ro- 
bertſon's Deſcrip. and Uſe of Math. Inſt. ſect. 8: ed. 2. 
See PLOTTING ſcale. | 
SCALE, decimal, Gunter” s, plotting, proportional, and reducing. 
See the ſeveral articles. | 


— 


SCALE, in Geography and Architecture, a line divided into 


equal parts, placed at the bottom of a map or draught, 
to ſerve as a common meaſure to all the parts of. the 
building, or all the diſtances and places of the map. 
In maps of large tracts, as kingdoms and provinces, &c. 
the /cale uſually conſiſts of miles; whence it becomes 
denominated a ſcale of miles. 
In more particular maps, as thoſe of manors, &c. the 
ſcale is uſually of chains, ſubdivided into poles or links. 
The ſcales uſed in draughts of buildings uſually conſiſt of 
modules, feet, inches, palms, fathoms, or the like. 
To find the diſtance between two towns, &c. in a map, 
the interval is taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off in the 
ſcale; and the number of diviſions it includes gives the 
diſtance. The ſame method ſerves to find the height of 
a ſtory, or other part in a deſign. Sys | 
SCALE, front, in Perſpective, is a right line in the draught, 
parallel to the horizontal line; divided into equal parts, 
repreſenting: feet, inches, Se. | 
SCALE, flying, is a right line in the draught, tending to 
the point of. view, and divided into unequal parts, re- 
_ preſenting feet, inches, &c. IN | 
SCALE, ſcala, in Muſic, is a denomination given to the 


arrangement of the ſix ſyllables, invented by Guido Are- 


tino, t re mi fa fol la; called alſo GAMMUT. | 
It bears the name /cale, q. d. ladder, becauſe it repreſents 
a kind of ladder, by means whereof the voice riſes to 
| acute, or deſcends to grave; each of the fix ſyllables be- 
ing, as it were, one | cas of the ladder. | 
SCALE is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds riſing or falling 
towards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch of 
tune to the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practicable, 


through ſuch intermediate degrees as to make the ſuc _ 


ceſſion moſt agreeable and perfect, and in which we 
have all the harmonical intervals moſt commodiouſly 
divided. 5 | 5 VV 
The ſcale is otherwiſe called an univerfal ſiſtem, as in- 
cluding all the particular ſyſtems belonging to muſic.— 
See SYSTEM. j RC od ons 
SCALE of muſic, origin and conſtruction of the. Every con- 
cord, or harmonical interval, is reſolvable into a certain 
number of degrees or parts; the octave, for inſtance, 
into three greater tones, two leſs tones, and two ſemi- 
tones; the greater ſixth, into two greater tones, two 
leſs tones, and one ſemi-tone; the leſs ſixth, into two 
greater tones, one leſs tone, and two ſemi-tones; the 
fifth, into two greater tones, one leſs tone, and one 


3 5 | ſemi-tone; the fourth, into one greater tone, one leſs 
x e uſes of the ſcales of fines, tangents, ſecants, and 


poles and centres of the | 


tone, and one ſemi-tone; the greater third, into one 
greater tone, and one leſs tone; and the leſs third into 
one greater tone, and one leſs tone. It is true, there 
are varieties of other intervals or degrees, beſides greater 
tone, leſs tones, and ſemitones, into which the concords 
may be divided ; but theſe three are preferred to all the 
_ reſt, and theſe alone are in uſe. For the reaſon where- 
of, ſee Toxns. "rhe ws 8 
Farther, it is not any order, or progreſſion, of theſe de- 
grees, that will produce melody: a number, for inſtance, 
of greater tones will make no muſic, becauſe no number 
cf them is Equal to any concord; and the ſame is true of 
the other degrees: there is a neceſſity, therefore, of mix- 
ing the degrees to make muſic ; and the mixture muſt be 
ſuch, as that no two of the ſame kind are ever placed 
next each other. 


A natural and agreeable order of theſe degreed Mr. Mal- ; 


| 


colm 


8 < . 
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$olm gives us in the following diviſion of the interval of 
an octave, wherein (as all the leſſer concords are con- 
tained in the greater) the diviſions of all the other ſimple 
concords are contained. Under the ſeries are the de- 
1 85 between each term, and the next. In the firſt 
ries, the progreſſion is by the greater third, in the latter 
by the lefs third. | | 


great 24 gr. 3⁴ 4 5*⁰ 6!) 7 gth | 
1 2 I . 4 13 2 4 5 : 


3 ML, V 
ſemi- great leſs great ſemi- 


- T 
or great leſs 
tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. 


= 
und. tone. tone. 


_ 


great ſecond. 


| | 
s 8 4 6 (& * . 8 . 
. 1 © Ws 3 3. 273 7-3 
key or great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great lefs 
fund. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. | 


Now, the ſyſtem of octave containing all the original con- 

/ Cords; and the compound concords being only the fums | 
of octave, and ſome leſs concord; it is evident, that if 

we would have the feries of degrees continued beyond 
oCtave, they are to be continued in the ſame order | 
through a ſecond as through the firſt octave, and fo on 
through a third or fourth octave, &c. and ſuch a ſeries 

is what we call the ſcale of mufic. Is 
Of this there are two different ſpecies, according as the 
leſs or greater 3d, or the leſs. or greater 6th, are taken in; 

for both can never ſtand together in relation to the fame 

key or fundamental, fo as to make an harmonical ſcale. | 
But if, by either of thefe ways, we afcend;from a funda- | 
mental or given found, to an octave, the ſucceſſion will 

be melodious, though the two make two different ſpecies | 

of melody. Indeed, every note is diſcord with regard to 
the next, but each of them is concord to the fundamen- | 
tal, except the 2d and 7th. 8 . 

In continuing the ſeries, there are two ways of com- 
pounding the names of the ſimple interval with the oc- 
tave: thus, a greater or leſs tone or ſemi-tone above an 
octave, or two octaves, &c. or to call them hy the num- 
ber of degrees from the fundamental, as 9th, roth, &c. | 
In the two /cales above, the feveral terms of the cale are 

_ expreſſed by the proportionable fections of a line, repre- 
ſented by 1, the key or fundamental of the ſeries. If 
Ve would have the ſeries expreſſed in the whole numbers, 
they will ſtand as follows, in each whereof the greateſt 
number expreſſes the longeſt chord, and the other num- 
bers the reſt in order; fo that if any number of chords | 
be in theſe proportions of length, they will expreſs the 
true degrees and intervals of the cal of mufic, as con- 

| tained in an octave concinnouſly divided in the two dif- 
ferent fpecies above mentioned. | | 
34 480 43 5405 7988 „„ 285; 2250 { 


great Jeſs ſemi- great leſs great fſemi- | 
tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone, tone. 
216: 191: 180 463 12194: 7125-5 n 108 
great ſemi- leſs great femi- great leſs 
tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone. 


This ſcale the ancients called the diatonic ſcale, becauſe | 
proceeding by tones and ſemi-tones. „ 
'The moderns call it, ſimply, the fcale, as being the 
only one now in uſe; and ſometimes, the natural ſcale, 
becauſe its degrees, and their order, are the moſt agree- 
able and concinuous, and are preferable, by the conſent 
both of ſenſe and reafon, to all other diviſions ever in- 
{tituted. Thoſe others, are the chromatic and enharmonic | 
fealcs, which, with d/atonic, made the three ſcales or | 
zenera of melody of the ancients. - = e 
Many have been the diſputes among ancient and modern 
muſicians, about the conſtitution of mufical /ca/es. Some 
of the ancients, with Euclid, will bave it compoſed of 
tones major and limmas, ſo that the ſeven intervals of an | 
octave would be thus expreſſed g, 33% 3. 2, 339, 2, 4. 
Some modern authors have from hence inferred the im- | 
perfection of the Greek muſic. They alledge, we here | 
: End the ditorms, or an interval equal to two tones ma- 
jor expreſſed by 3+, inſtead of the true third major ex- 
preſſed by 3. As there can be no queſtion of the beauty | 
and elegance of the latter, the former therefore muſt be 
out of tune by a whole comma, which is very thocking | 
to the ear. In like manner, the trihemitone of the an- 
cients falls ſhort of the third minor by a comma; which 
is alſo the deficiency of their hemi-tone, or limma, from | 
the true ſemi-10ne-major, ſo eflential to good melody. | 
All which errors would make their fca/e appear much 
out of tune to us. A late learned author (Dr. Pepuſch, 
Philoſophical Tranfactions, Ne 48, . 268) ſays he readily | 
grants the objection, but adds, that ſuch a ſcale alſo | 
„eee out of tune to the ancients themſelves, ſince 
e 


| 
y expreſsly tell us, that the intervals leſs than the | 


diateſſaron, of fourth, as alſo the intervals between the 

fifth and octave, were diſſonant, and diſagreeable to the | 

tar. Their ſcale here mentioned, and called by ſome 
| 5 


of the ſeveral notes of the ſcale, there are to be confider- 


| in conſonance. Thus in the firſt ſeries, or /cale abore 


e. gr. from 4th to 7th is 32: 45; and from the greater 


| 2d to the greater 6th is 27: 403 and from the greater 


alſo ſhews what notes can be naturally joined to any kt] 


different fundamentals. If a ſeries of ſounds be fi 
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cala maxima, was not intended to form the vow i 4 
ſing accurately, but was deſigned to repreſent the f ls 
of their modes and tones, and give the true foy ken 
fifths of every key a compoſer might chooſe, N wok 
inſtead of tones major and limmas, we take the ©» 
major and minor, with the ſemi-tone major, ag 32 
detns contend we ſhould, we ſhall have a good ſeat; 
deed, but a ſcale adapted only to the concinnous 6 "4 
tution of one key; and whenever we proceed from . 
into another, we find ſome fourth or fiſth erroneg 
a comma. This the ancients did not admit of. rb 
diminiſh ſuch errors, we introduce a temperature a 
ſhall have nothing in tune but the octave; ſo that th 
ſeal; of the ancients was not deſtitute of reaſon, and w 

ood argument againſt the accuracy of their practice ... 
Nom d be red. 1 | Praise oy 
The names of the notes of the Greek ſcale, ſee under 
= AGRAM. F . | 
he deſign of the fcale of muſic is, to fhew h ; 
may riſe Td fall leſs 920 any harmonical nk 
thereby move from the one extreme of any interya 0 
the other, in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of ſound, 
The ſcale, therefore, is a ſyſtem exhibiting the whole 
principles of muſic, which are either harmonica] inter. 
vals (commonly called concords), or concinnous interval: 
the firſt are the eſſential principles, the others are ſub. 
fervient to them, to make the greater variety, 
Accordingly, in the ſcale, we have all the concords, wit 
their concinnous degrees, ſo placed, as to make the 
moſt perfeCt fucceſſion of ſounds from any given fundz. 
mental or key, which is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 1, 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that the voice is never to mow 
up and down by any other more immediate diſtance 
than thoſe of the concinnous degrees; for though that 
be the moſt uſual movement, yet to move by harmoni. 
cal diſtances, as concords, at once, is not excluded, but 
is even abſolutely neceſſary. In reality, the degrees were 
only invented for variety fake, and that we might nit 
always move up and down by harmonic intervals, though 
thoſe are the moft perfect, the others deriving all thei 
agreeableneſs from their ſubſervieney to them. 
Add that, befides the harmonical and concinnons inter- 
vals, which are the immediate principles of muſic, and 
are directly applied in practice; there are other dico 
relations, which happen unavoidably in muſic, in a kind 
of accidental and indirect manner; for, in the ſucceſſion 


ed not only the relations of thoſe that ſucceed others in- 
mediately, but alſo of thoſe betwixt which other notes 
intervene. Now the immediate ſucceſſion may be con 
ducted ſo as to produce good melody, and yet among 
the diftant notes there may be very grofs diſcords, that 
would not be allowed in immediate ſucceſſion much leh 


delivered, though the progreſſion be melodious, as the 
terms refer to one common fundamental; yet are tber 
ſeveral difcords among the mutual relations of the terms; 


2d to 4th is 27 : 32, which are all diſcords; and the 
fame will happen in the ſecond ſeries. | . 

From what we have obſerved here, and under the article 
KEY, it appears, that the Cale ſuppoſes no determinate 
pitch of tune; but that being affigned to any key, f 
marks out the tune of all the reſt with relation to it; i 


and thereby teaches the juſt and natural limitations if 
melody; and when the hos is carried through feuert 
keys, yet it is ftill the ſame natural ſale, only Mpio! 


to the relations of the ſcale, it will be found exceeding 
defective, but this imperfection is not any defect in 
feale, but follows accidentally from its being confuet 
to this condition, which is foreign to the nature and 0 
fice of the /cale of muſic. Toa 
This is the caſe in muſical inftraments, and in this 0, 
fiſts their great deficiency ; for, ſu poſe a 1 
found, as thoſe of an organ or harpſichord, fixed in ; 
order of this ſcale, and the loweſt taken at any pitch 
tune, it is evident, 1. That we can proceed . 
note, only by one particular order of de * 
from every note of the ſcale to its octave, is con 
different order of the tones and ſemi: tones. 2 
2. we cannot find any interval required from 25 
upwards or downwards, ſince the intervals age” 
note to every other are alſo. limited. And nat 
3. a ſong may be contrived, that beginning t? * 
cular note of the inſtrument, all the intervals, 7, 
notes, ſhall be found exactly on the 2 00 


got fe 
þ 


the fixed ſeries; yet, were the ſong, though 
2 begun in any other note, it cou 
ceed. 5 


* 


SCALE, hour. See Hovs. FFI = 
Scales, in Natural Hiſtory. What the naturaliſts un- 


ec, it is demonſtrablez that there can be no ſuch 
ſn 4 perfect ſeale fixed on inſtruments, i. e. no 
+ wn as, from any note upwards or downwards, 
5 3 any harmonical or concinnous interval re- 


ired. * | * Nn 
' remedy for this defect of inſtruments whoſe 
The * feel, r be by inſerting other notes and 
: betwixt thoſe of the diatomic ſeries. Hence 
= authors ſpeak of dividing the octave into 16, 18, 


| i, and other number of degrees; but it is 
| ah 3 how hard it muſt be to perform on 


1 ment. 

— wr ets is, we have a remedy on eaſier terms; for 
755 proceeding by twelve. degrees, that is, thirteen 
notes, including the extremes, to an octave, renders 
our inſtruments ſo perfect, that we have little reaſon to 
complain. This, then, is the preſent ſeale for inſtru- 

ents, viz. between the extremes of every tone of the 
. ſcale is put a note, which divides it into two 
unequal parts, called ſemi-tones, whence the whole may 


de called the ſemitonic ſcale, as containing twelve ſemi- 


tones betwixt thirteen notes within the compaſs of an 


805 preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtinct, theſe in- 


ſerted notes take either the name of the natural note 


next below, with the mark & called a Harp, or the 
name of the natural note next above, with this mark h 
called a flat. Malcolm's Treat. of Mufic ch. 8, 9, 10. 
For the ſcole of ſemi-tones, ſee SEMITONIC ſeals, 
For Guido's ſcale, commonly called the gammut, ſee 
GaMMUT., _ PR R_ | 
For the /cale of the ancients, commonly called the dia- 
gram, ſee DiAGRAM. 


SCALE, Fer is uſed for the ſcale of relation ſub- | 


tracted from unity. See SERIES. 


Scal.E of relation, in Algebra, an expreſſion denoting the 
relation of the terms of recurring ſeries to each other. | 


Gee SERIES. 


derſtand by ſcales, are certain flat and ſemi-pellucid bo- 


dies, common to the fiſh, the ſerpent, and the lizard | 
kind; conſiſting of a ſubſtance ſomewhat analogous to | 


bay orgy burning them, and by their ſmell. 


ſcales in fiſhes are of ſo many different kinds and | 


ſhapes, that they afford, in many caſes, very good cha- 


raters for the diſtinction of the ſpecies. The differ- | 


ences of theſe parts of fiſh ariſe from their number, 
ſituation, figure, and proportion, and ſome other qua- 
lities peculiar to a few of them. | 

Their differences, in regard to number, are theſe : there 
are none on ſeveral kinds of fiſh, as on the petromyza, 


the dolphin, and the whales. Upon ſome other fiſhes | 


they are but very ſew in number, as on the conger, the 


eel, the clariæ, &c. and they are on others found in 


vaſtly great numbers, and placed in cluſters one over 
another, as in the pearch, ſalmon, &c. 


In regard to their ſituation they differ in theſe particu- | 


lars. 1. On ſome fiſh they are placed eee thick 


and cloſe upon one another. 2. In others they ſtand in | 


imbricated rows. The eſoces give us an example of the 


firſt, and the cyprini, in general, of the ſecond kind.“ 
And, 3. In ſome they are ſcattered, and at ſuch di- 


ſtances, that they do not touch one another, as in the 


congers, the eels, the clarize, &c. Their differences in 


figure are not leſs evident than thoſe in poſition. 1. Some 
are roundiſh, as thoſe of the clupez and ſalmons. 
2. Some are oval, or of an oblong round figure, as thoſe 
of the gadi. 3. In ſome fiſh they are ſtraight on one 
fide, and rounded on the others, as in the pearch and 


mullet. The proper deſcription of theſe is, that they 


hare a rectilinear baſe, and rounded ſides. 
heir differences in proportion are theſe; they are either 


in regard to one another, or to the ſcales of other fiſhes, | 


or according to our ſenſes, in regard to the ſize of the 


fiſh, either very large, great, ſmall, middling, or ex- 


tremely minute. Theſe are words, which give a ſort 


from be 


roy ing determinate or regular in their 5 
$ to 


e capriſcus, n g 
Iehrhyol, cus, and ſome of the pleuronecti. Artedi, 


Scales of fiſhes make a ſet of very curious objects for the | 


microſcope z they are formed with a ſurpriſing be 

; priſin aut 
and re ularity, and in the different kinds erbibit almoſt 
an endleſs variety in their | 


| re and contexture. 
: ſeales are not ſup 


to be ſhed every year, nor 


ve the whole life of the fiſh, but to have an annual | 


or. V. No 315. 


uſeful idea in the deſcription, though they are far | 


the other peculiar qualities of the ſcales of fiſhes, | 
y are in ſome ſoft and ſmooth, as in the ſalmon and | 
eyprini; and in others hard and rough, and, as it were, | 
A prickly; of this ſort are the ſcales of the pearch, 


| a 


SCA 


| addition of a new ſeals gtowing over, and extending 


every way beyond the edges of the former, in propor- 
tion to the f{'s growth, ſomewhat in the manner as 
the wood of trees increaſes annually, by the addition of 


a tiew circle next the bark. And as the age of a tree 


may be known by the number of ringlets its trunk is 
made up of, fo in fiſhes, the number of plates compo- 
ſing their ſcales denotes to us their age. 

Mr. Leewenhoeck took ſome ſcales from an extreme 


large carp, forty-two inches and a half long, Rhine- 


larid meaſure, which were as broad as a dollar, theſe he 
macerated in water, to make them cut the eafier, and 
then cutting obliquely through one of them, beginning 
with the firſt formed, or very little ſhell in the center, 
he by his microſcope plainly diſtinguiſhed forty lamellæ, 
or Kaki lewed, as it were, to one another, whence 
he concliided the fiſh to be forty years old. | 
It is generally imagined that an eel has no ſcales, but if 
the ſlime be wiped clean away, and the ſkin then exa- 
mined by a mictofcope, it is found covered with ex- 
tremely (mall ſcales, ranged in a very orderly and pretty 
manner; and 6 very few fiſhes, except ſuch as 
have ſhells, are truly free from ſcales. | | 

The way of preparing /cales for the microſcope is to 
take them off carefully with a pair of nippers, waſh them 
very clean, and then place them between the leaves of 
a book to make them dry flat, and when thoroughly dry, 
they are to be put between two ſlips of tale. The ſnake, 
viper, and eft afford alſo a very beautiful and very dif- 


ferent ſeries of ſcales from thoſe of fiſhes. Baker's Mi- 


croſcop. p. 237. Leewenhoeck's Arc. Nat. tom. iii: 
p. 214. | 


SCALENE, Scartum, or SCALENOUS triangle, in Geo- 
metry, a triangle, whoſe ſides and angles are all un- 


ual, 7 
The word is formied from the Greek Kanno, which figs 
nifies oblique, unequal, cc. | | 


A - rp N or cone, whoſe axis is inclined to its baſe, 
is al al | 


o ſaid to be Vergevss Fs 


SCALENUS, or ScaLExNUM, in Anatomy, a name given 


| 


to three pair of muſcles, from their form; all of them 


ſerving to draw the ribs upwards, in conjunction with 
| the ſerratus ſuperior poſticus, & See Tab. Anat. 
that of the horns and hoofs of other animals, as is found | | 


(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 5. fig. 1. n. 16. 


The ancients call them only two in number, afterwards 
they were divided into fix, three yin on each ſide, but 


uſually there are only two on eac 


ſide, one lying upon 
the other. | | | 


SCALENUS primus ſprings fleſhy from the tranſverſe pro- 


ceſſes of the ſecond, third, and fourth vertebræ of the 
neck, where deſcending laterally, it is inſerted into the 


firſt rib, which it helps to draw upwards. 


SCALENUS ſecundus ariſes from the ſame proceſſes, as 


likewiſe from thoſe of the fifth vertebra of the neck, 
and 1s inſerted into the ſecond rib, and ſometimes into 


the third. . | | 
SCALENUS fertius ariſes from the ſame proceſſes with the 


former, and from thoſe of the ſixth vertebra of the neck, 
and is inſerted into the firſt rib. | 


The vertebral inſertions of the ſcalani vary, being ſome- 


times confounded with each other, and ſometimes with 


thoſe of the neighbouring muſcles. Winſlow's Anato- 
my, P · 220. | 1 | 


SCALENUS lateralis, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
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to a muſcle, called by Cowper and others ſcalenus ſecun- 
dus, and by Winſlow, and the French anatomiſts, por- 
tion anterieur 5 ſcalene. Morgagni calls it ca- 
leni pars a coſta ſecunda enata; and Fallopius deſcribes it 
under the name of eavi thoracis muſcult pars que inſeri- 


tur in ſecundum. 


SCALENUS medius, in Anatomy, a name gen by Albinus 


to a muſcle called the ſecond ſcalenus by Douglas, and 


the third ſcalenus by Cowper. The French call it by 


the name given by Winſlow, la portion ou Branche poſle- 
ricur du premier ſcalene; and Veſalius has deſcribed it 


under the name of pars terti et quart: dorſum moven= 


SCALENUS minimus, in Anatomy, a name. given by Albi- 


nus to a very ſmall muſcle, which other writers on this 
ſubject have omitted to deſcribe, and which the author 
acknowledges to be ſometimes wanting. 5 

It is very ſmall, and ariſes from the upper edge of the 
firſt rib, and has two caudz ; the one of which is inſert- 
ed into the lower part of the ſpine, and the other a little 
higher. It often wants one, and ſometimes the other, 
or latter of theſe two caudæ, and is of the ſame uſe 
with the other ſcalenus. n = 


SCALENUS poſticus, in Anatomy, a determinate. name given 


by Albinus to one of the ſcaleni, too much confounded 
by other authors with the reſt of the muſcles of that 
name, as they are in general with one another. 

This is the muſcle deſcribed by Fallopius under the 


4 G name 
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name of the noms thoracis muſculus, and by Morgagni 
under the name of the /calen; pars a ſecunda cofla enata. 
The French call it Ia portion poſlericur du ſecond ſcalene. 

SCALING the guns, denotes the act of ram the in- 


fide of a ſhip's cannon, by the exploſion of a ſmall 
| gn of powder, which effectually blows out any 


” 
„ 


irt or ſcales of iron which may adhere to the interior 


SCALPRA dentalia, inſtruments uſed by the ſu 


furface. 7 
SCALING ladders. See LADDERS. 


SCALLION, or EscALLiox, a fort of onion which | 
never forms any bulb at the root, but is uſed green in 
ſpring, before the. other forts ſown in July are large | 


enough. 15 | 
This is however very ſcarce in London, the gardeners 


uſually ſelling in its place the ſhoots of ſuch decayed | 


common onions, as have fprouted in the houſe. Theſe 
they plant in a bed early in the. ſpring, and they ſoon 
grow large enough for uſe when they pull them out 
and taking off all the old outer coat of the roots, they 
lay them in bunches, and fell them in the market for 
feallions. 3 ; 


The true ſcallion is eaſily propagated by parting the roots 


in autumn, and planting them three or four together in 
a hole at fix inches diſtance. Theſe will grow in any 
ſoil or ſituation, and will multiply very quickly, and in 


a very great abundance, and their being hardy enough 


to endure the ſevereſt winter, and fit for uſe ſo early 
in ſpring, makes them worthy a place in all kitchen 
ardens. : 


SCALLOP. See PECTEN. This ſhell-fiſh, whoſe ani- 


mal is a tethys, grows to a large ſize, is found in ſepa- 
rate beds, dredged up, pickled and barrelled for ſale. 


The anatomy of this fiſh lets us greatly into the know- 
ledge of the ſtructure of the parts of other bivalve ſhell- 
fiſh. o 8 5 

The ſcallop is compoſed of two ſhells, which, as in 
many others, are one concave, and the other plane or 
flat. The cardo, or hinge, is lightly bent from the 
concave-ſhell, and thence carried over a part of the 
plane-ſhell, in the middle, and all the way between, it is 
firmly connected to a cartilage. In the middle of the 


length of the cardo there is placed another ſhort, black, and | 


very ſtrong cardo. 7 
It is eaſy to (ee, from hence, to what is owing that re- 


markable ſtrong power, which this creature has of ſhut- | 
ting and opening it> ſhell; and it is very poſſible, that | 


by means of ſo ftrong an apparatus of tendons or liga- 
gaments as it has in this part, it may be able to move 
the plane-ſhell in ſo ſwift and regular, as well as forcible 
and eaſy a manner, that it may uſe it in moving from 
place to place; and poſſibly it may make a fort of wing 
of it, to beat againſt the water, as the pinion of a bird 


does againſt the air; and what the ancients have ſo fre- 
guently ſaid of its moving about in a oy ſwift manner, | 
from place to place, may be true, though we have been | 


wanting in later obſervations to ſee it. | 
For a more particular examination into the ſtructure of 
this fiſh. See Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 299. p. 567. 
SCALLOP tyles. See TYLES. EL. 


SCALMUS, among the Romans, a block or round piece 
of wood in a boat, to which the oars were tied with a 


thong of leather called /rappus. 


Scalmus was alſo uſed to denote the boat, a Part being 


taken for the whole. | | 


SCALPEL, ScaLeErLUM, in Surgery, a kind of knife | 


chiefly uſed in diſſections, but which may be occaſionally 


to cut off the fleſh and membranes that are between 


the two bones of an arm or leg, before the bones be 


ſawed off. | | 
There are two kinds of calpels; the firſt cuts on both 


being very flat and thin at the extremity, ſerves to part 
the membranous and fibrous parts in anatomical prepa- 
_ rations. 


The other has a back, that is, it only cuts on one ſide; 
this is crooked, and is very commodious for {tripping | 


the fleſh off the bones in embalming, making ſkeletons, &c. 
Scultetus, in his Arſenal, deſcribes ſeveral other kinds 


of ſcalpels, as a deceitful ſcalpel, thus called, becauſe it | 
It was much | 


deceives the patient by hiding its blade, It 
uſed by the ancients, in opening and dilating of ſinuſes, 
but as it is apt to deceive the furgeon himſelf, and is, be- 
fides, very flow, it is better uſing a common one. A 
ſcalpel, ſharp on both ſides, for ſetons. A little crook- 


ed ſcalpel for ſeparating the coherence of the 2. | 


A ſharp double-cutting /calpel, with a bone handle, for the 
cutting off an zgilops. Scalpels like ſcolopomachærions, 

Kc. And even the ſcolopomachærion itſelf is a kind of 

ſcalpel. > | 

SCALPER, SCALPRUM, or ScaL IN G- iron, a ſurgeon's 


| 


* 7 


uſed in many other operations, as in amputations, and 


inſtrument wherewith to raſp and ſerape fort nin 
8C ALPIN G, in Military Hiſtory, a barbaroys TY: 


adapted to one handle. 


— 


SCALPTOR ani, in Anatomy. See LATIssIMus Daf 
SCAMILLI impares, in the Ancient Architecture, 2 tek 


— 


SCAMMA, LE,, among the Greeks, the mark in leap- 


SCAMMATHA, or SHEMATTA, NHD, in the Jewiſ 


that it was even lawful to put him to death; and they 


8 


though light, friable, &c. is in reality only a compo 
- ſides, and is fixed in an ebony or ivory handle, which, | 


. 


continues diſſolved, and the pure reſin precipitates : g 
gummy reſin is one of the ſtrong ſtimulating cathartl 


3 + N 


uſcd than moſt of the other ſubſtances of this claſs; 


In cold, indolent, ſerous habits, cam mon) itſelf proc 


on; theſe are preſerved as trophies of via 


effect, it ſignifies no more than certain zoccoes or Nod 
J 


Theſe ſcammilli are well enough repreſented by the p. 


that this was proclaimed by the ſound of four hundred 


CAMMONY, Scammonium, in Pharmacy, an infpiſſited, 


| ſpecies of bindweed. See ConvoLvuL vs. 


colour. That ſhould be choſen which crumbles mol 


* 5 
80 A 
' $ F” 


bones. 


practice among the Indian warriors, of tak; | 
tops of the ſcalps of the enemies ſculls with | Tk 

who bring them are rewarded by their chick 6 _ thule 
tion to their number. Proper, 


take off thoſe black, livid, or yellow cruſts which: 
felt the teeth, and not only looſen and deſtro 0. 
but taint the breath. Ie 
According to the varieties of the occaſion, the f 
has theſe inſtruments of various ſhapes and ſizez; f 
are pointed and narrow at the end, others are Dont 
. „and have edges; others are hooked, or faleify : 

ut theſe are uſually, for convenience of carriage, 1 


The manner of uſing them is to begin near the 
ſupporting the blade with the left hand, and ſcraping i 
along the tooth, till the cruſt is taken off, takin * 


not to wound the gums, or diſplace the teeth. fer 


much contended about among the critics, though, i 


ſerving to raiſe the reſt of the members of an ore 
column, ſtatue, or the like, and to prevent their bei 
loſt to the eye, which may chance to be placed beloy 
the level, or below the projecture of ſome of the om. 
ments thereof. | 


deſtals of ſtatues. See PEDESTAL. 


ing, or throwing quoits; ſo called, from its being mate 
by digging up the earth. 


cuſtoms, a kind of excommunication, and the moſt ter. 
rible of all in uſe among that people. Some pretend 


trumpets, and that a perſon, ſo excommunicated, un 
never to be received again into the congregation, and 


derive the term from py there, and RR» death, to 
which they ſuppoſe the expreſſion of St. John to allude 
there is a ſin unto death; others derive it from g nun, 
NN comes or approaches, and ſuppoſe that it anſwers to 
the maranatha of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. and referit 
to a tradition among the Jews, derived from Enoch, 
and recorded Jude ver. 14. See Nidputl. _ 


gummy reſinous juice, of the root of a plant of tle 
ſame name, growing in Syria, particularly about Al- 
po and St. John de Acre, and which, being hardy, vil 
thrive in the open air in England on any ſoil. It ib: 


This milky juice flows from an inciſion made in the 
root, and on ſtanding concretes into ſolid maſles. 

The beſt {ammony is brought from Aleppo, in liglt 
ſpongy maſſes, eaſily friable, gloſſy, of different ſhade 
of colour, from grey, or yellowiſh, to white almoſt to 
black; when reduced to powder, of a browniſh wht? 


eaſily betwixt the fingers, becomes inſtantly white on 
the contact of watery moiſture, and leaves little or 10 
ſæces on being diſſolved. Its colour in the maſs afford 
no criterion of its purity or goodneſs. _ 1 
The /cammony of Smyrna, and that of the Eaſt Indies 
are leſs valued ; the firit as being more heavy, hard, and 
black, full of ſand and other impurities ; the lat 


tion of common roſin with ſome other violent pu 
tives. Pomet aſſerts, that both theſe kinds are ra 
poiſons than remedies. | 8 
Scammony has a ſlight unpleaſant ſmell, and à weak bi, 
teriſh ſubacid taſte, It conſiſts of about equal paris © 
reſinous and gummy matter, and hence diſſolves almo 
totally in a mixture of equal parts of rectified ſpint a 
water, i. e. in proof ſpirit. Rectified ſpirit takes up! 
refin with ſome part of the gum; if the tincture be ll. 
ſpiflated a little, and then mixed with water, the fu 


more kindly in operation, and, therefore, more gen", 


doſe is from two or three grains to twelve. 

Many ill qualities have been aſcribed to it wh 
not poll „ and many correctives have bee 
which it does not need. See DiaGRYDIVUM- 


ich it dos 
dend 
ures 


l 
generally a plentiful evacuation, with grout ca ny 


SCANDAL, in the popular language, is ſome action, or 
opinion, contrary to good manners, or to the general 


SCA 


fafety 3 in inflammatory caſes, and with the more ire 
14 7 


f it is dangerous, but no otherwiſe ſo 
5 Ck of the ſtrong purgatives By the ſmallneſs 
than Jol of this medicine, its eaſy ſolubility, and its 
a_ little taſte, it is fitted for being commodiouſly 
wing almoſt any form. In the ſhops we have ſcam- 
= ODER, and an ELECTARY ya 
mony "De purging troches are prepared by grinding to- 
Agrec three drams of ſcammony, four drams of cryſtals of 
__ four drops of oil of cinnamon, and eight ounces 
7 ſugar, and moiſtening the mixture with as much 
| 1 e, as will render it of a due conſiſtence for being 
—_— af each tablet is made to weigh about a dram, and 
ly contains 24 grains of /cammony. One of the 
| = dd ant liquid preparations, is a ſolution of the ſcam- 
= in f ſtrong infuſion or decoction of liquorice, poured 
of Lom the feces, and aromatiſed with ſome Prev diſ- 
ue water, or aromatic tincture, as thoſe o cardamom 
25 The dried root of the plant, as well as the juice, 
way deſerve notice; as Dr. Ruſſell relates, that a de- 
coclion of half an ounce of the root procured five ſtools, 
—thont gripes, ſickneſs, or any uneaſineſs; and that the 


decoctions are entirely without ſmell, and in taſte rather | 


i diſagreeable. Neither the ſtalks, leaves, 
_ 2 to have any purgative virtue. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Med. Obſerv. vol. i. P. 13, &c. 

The ſcammony now in uſe, mult be very different from that 
of the ancients, at leaſt in the preparation; | becauſe 
the ancients gave it in much greater doſes : hence Fallo- 
pius conjectures the modern /cammony ta be adulterated 
with juice of tithymal. 


Some give the name of American ſcammony to mecho- 


<CAMMONIA MoNnsPELIACA, Montpelier ſcammony, a 


name given by ſome botanical writers to a ſpecies of 


periploca, diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Tournefort by the name | 


of periploca Monſpeliaca Foliis rotundioribus. This, in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of cynanchum. See 
| DoG's-bane. „ 
Sc ul K, in Botany, a name uſed by Myrepſus and 
others for a plant, which they greatly recommend in the 
| Itch, and other cutaneous diſorders. This was probably 
a corruption of ſcabioſa. „ 


ſenfe of a people. 58 3 55 
Scandal alſo denotes a diſadvantageous rumour, or report, 
or an action whereby any one 1s affronted in public. | 
For the legal puniſhment of ſcandal. See SCANDALUM 
Magnatum. _ 5 | | 


SCANDAL, fone of, lapis ſcandali, or vituperii, a ſtone 
raiſed in the great portal of the Capitol in Rome, where- | 


on was engraven the figure of a lion, upon which bank- 
rupts or ceſſionaries being ſeated bare-breeched, cried 


with a loud voice, cedo bonis, I ſurrender my effects ; | 


when, ſquatting their breech violently three times on the 
ſtone, they were acquitted. | 5 | 
It was called the /ore of ſcandal, becauſe thenceforward 
the ceſſionary became inteſtable, and incapable of giving 
any evidence. | | 


Julius Cæſar introduced this form of ſurrender, after | 
abrogating that article of the laws of the Twelve Tables, 


which allowed their creditors to cut their inſolvent 
debtors in pieces, and take each his member, or at leaſt 
to make a ſlave of him. Exc „ 
SCANDALUM magnatum, in Law, denotes a ſcandal or 
wrong done to any high perſonage of the land, as peers, 
prelates, judges, or other great officers, by faſſe or 
anderous news or tales, whereby any debate or diſcord 


tween them and the commons, or any ſcandal to their | 


perſons might ariſe. 


his offence has alſo given name to a writ granted to 
recover damages thereupon, — | 
Slanders of this kind, though they be ſuch as would not 
e actionable in the caſe of common perſons, amount 
to an atrocious injury, which is redreſſed by an action 
on the caſe, founded on many ancient ſtatutes, viz. 
eſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 34. 2 Rich. II. c. 5. 12 Rich. 
. as well on behalf of the crown, to inflict the 
puniſhment of impriſonment on the ſlanderer, as on be- 
A the party, to recover damages for the _—_ ſuſ- 
ined. 


Words alſo tending to ſcandalize a magiſtrate, 
or perſon in a P 


ublic truſt, are reputed more highly in- 
Jurious than w 


en ſpoken of a private man. It is ſaid, 
that formerly no actions were brought for words, unleſs 
mY ander was ſuch, as, if true, would endanger the 
Bo ot the object of it. But it is now held, that for | 
candalous words, that ma endanger a man in law, 
fon Peaching him of ſome heinous crime, exclude him 
lente). by charging him with having an inſectious 
met © pair his trade, by calling a tradeſman a bank- 
Pen 3 Phyſician a quack, or a lawyer a knave, or af- 


SCANTLING, a meaſure, 


feCt a peer of the realm, a magiſtrate, or oft in public 
truſt, an action on the caſe may be had, without prov- 
ing any particular damage to have happened, but mere- 
ly upon the probability that it might happen. However, 
actions for words muſt be brought within two years af- 
ter the injury committed. With regard to words not 
apparently, and upon the face of them injurious, the 
plaintiff muſt aver ſome particular damage to have hap- 
pened, which is called laying his action with a per quod, 
But mere ſcurrility, or opprobrious words, which nei- 
ther in themſelves import, nor are in fact attended with 
any injurious effects, will not ſupport an action. Words 
of heat and paſſion, as to call a man a rogue and raſcal, 
if productive of no ill conſequence, and not of any of 
the dangerous ſpecies before mentioned, are not aQion- 
able; neither are words ſpoken in a friendly manner, 


any tincture or circumſtance of ill-will; for in both 
theſe caſes they are not maliciouſly ſpoken, which is 
part of the definition of ander; neither are any reflect- 
ing words made uſe of in legal proceedings, and per- 
tinent to the cauſe in hand, a ſufficient ground of action 
for /flander. Alſo, if the defendant be able to juſtify 
and prove the words to be true, no action will lie, even 


Sander or falſe tale. In this caſe, though there may be 
damage ſufficient accruing from it, yet, if the fact be 
true, it is damnum abſque injuria; and where there is 
no injury the law gives no remedy. Blackſtone's Com- 
ment. vol. iii. p. 124. | 
SCANDIACA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to the white flowered /amium, called ARCHANGEL by 
others. 1 Z 
SCANDIX, in Botany. See SHEPHERD's Needle. 
SCANDULZ, in ancient Houſe-building, ſhingles, or flat 
pieces of wood, uſed by the Romans inſtead of tiles to 
cover houſes. This, according to Cornelius Nepos, was 
the only covering uſed in Rome till the war with Pyrrhus, 
or 470th year of the city. | 5 


were exempted from all public ſervices. 


in violins and other inſtruments. It is the ſame with 
ponticelly and MAGAS. | 5 


[SCANNING, ſcanſio, formed of ſcandere, to climb, in 


Poetry, the meaſuring of a verſe, to ſee what number 
of feet and ſyllables it contains, and whether or no the 
quantities, that is, the long and ſhort ſyllables, be duly 
obſerved. | BR 


verſes; the quantities not being well ſettled and obſerved 
in the verſes of the modern languages. 


phics another. 


ſh called by the ee of writers LUPUS piſcis. 
1 
dimenſions, &c. of things are to be determined. 


pattern or ſpecimen. 3 N 10 

The term /cantling is particularly applied to the dimen- 
ſions of any piece of timber, with regard to its breadth 
and thickneſs. | : | | 


| SCANTON, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the fetid 


fell of wine * 2 
SCAPE-goat, in the Jewiſb Antiquities, the goat which was 
ſet at liberty on the day of ſolemn expiation. For the 
ceremonies on this occaſion, ſee Levit. xvi. 5, 6, &c. 
Some ſay that a piece of ſcarlet cloth, in form of a 
tongue, was tied on the forehead of the ſcape-goat. Hofm. 
Lex. univ. in voc. Lingua. 8 | 
Many have been the diſputes among the interpreters 
concerning the meaning of the word /{cape-goat, or ra- 


verſion of the Bible. | 5 1 
Spencer, who is followed by Witſius, Cocceius, Altin- 

gius, Meyer and others, is of opinion, that Azazel is a 
proper name, ſignifying the devil, or evil dæmon, who 
was worſhipped by the heathens, particularly by the 


5 Egyptians, under the form of a goat. See his reaſons 
in 


is book De Leg. Hebr. Ritual. Diſſert. viii. Among 
other things he obſerves, that the ancient Jews uſed to 
ſubſtitute the name /amael for Azazel, and many of them 


they were obliged to offer a gift to /me to obtain his 
favour. Thus alſo the goat, ſent into the wilderneſs to 
Azazel, was underſtood to be a gift or oblation. Some 
Chriſtians have been of the ſame opinion. But Spencer 
thinks that the genuine reaſons of the ceremony were, 
1. That the gat loaded with the fins of the 2 and 
ſent to Azazel, might be a ſymbolical repreſentation of 


the 


* 


as by way of advice, admonition, or concern, without 


though ſpecial damage hath enſued; for then it is no 


SCANDULARII, among the Romans, mechanics Who 
prepared the ſcandulze uſed in covering houſes, who 


SCANELLO, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed for the BRIDGE 


The term is chiefly uſed with regard to Greek and Latin 


| Hexameters are ſcanned one way, iambics another, ſap- 
SCANSOR, in Ichthyology, a name given by Geſner to the 
ze, or ſtandard, whereby the 


The word is formed from the French, eſchantillon, a 


ther of ox azazcl, for which ſape-goat is put in our 


have ventured to affirm, that at the feaſt of expiation 
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Tent to Azazel ſufficiently expiating all evils, the Iſraelites | 


mit it to have been a divine inftitution. 


except a mountain near Mount Sinai, mentioned by an 


charged on the once pardoned ſinner. Jenn. Jew. Antiq. 
| wheel and pallets only, but modern improvements have 


no material F erte was made in it from the firſt 


and would give the greateſt motion to the pendulum. 


Royal Obſervatory in Greenwich, that by adding more 


what ought to be expected 
dulum, probably firſt rouſed the attention of Mr. Graham, 


pendulum, wholly in theory, and nearly in practice, 


g 


e 


the miſerable condition of ſinners. 2. God ſent the 
geat thus loaded to the evil dæmons, to ſhew that they 


were impure, thereby to deter the people from any con- 
verſation or familiarity with them. 3. That the goat 


Ig the more willingly abſtain from the expiatory ſa- 
crifices of the Gentiles. | 

However, though it be allowed with Spencer, that the 
oat, which, he ſays, was ſent to Axazel, or the devil, 
was not to be conſidered as a proper ſacrifice to him, 
but merely as being delivered into his power, and given 
up to his diſpoſal; yet this ſeems to have been a rite, 
which might ſo eafily have been interpreted into an en- 
couragement of dæmon worſhip, that we can ſcarce ad- 


Le Clerc is of opinion, that Azaze/ was the name of a 


place, either a mountain or cliff, to which the goat was 


Ted, and from thence, as the rabbies ſay, it was caſt 
down and killed; but no ſuch place has been ſpecified, 


anonymous writer of very little credit, which mult 
have been too far diſtant for the /cape-goat to have been 


conducted thither from Jeruſalem. 


The moſt common opinion is, that Azazel is a name 
given to the goat itſelf, on account of his being let go, | 
as being derived from jy gnez or az, goat, and hi ae he | 
hath gone away. Thus it was underſtood by our tranfla- 
tors, who render it ſcape-goat; the Septuagint likewiſe 
render it amomourai, and the Vulgate emiſſarius. Thoſe 


who adopt this opinion obſerve, that as the facrifice- 
goat was typical of the expiation of ſin by the facrifice | 
of Chriſt, the /cape-goat, which was to have the fins of 
the people confeſſed over him, and as it were put upon 
him, and then to be ſent away alive into ſome deſart 
place, where they would ſee him no more, was intend- 
ed to ſignify the effect of rhe expiation, namely the re- 
moving of guilt, inſomuch that it ſhould never more be 


vol. ii. p. 268, &c. | RE 
CAPEMENT, in Clockwork, a general term for the man- 

ner of communicating the impulſe of the wheels to the 

pendulum : the ordinary ſcapements conſiſt of the ſwing- 


added other levers or detents, chiefly for the purpoſes 
of diminiſhing friction, or for detaching the pendulum 
from the preſſure of the wheels during part of the time 
of its vibration. Notwithſtanding the very great im- 
portance of the ſcapement to the performance of clocks, 


application of the pendulum to clocks to the days of Mr. 


George Graham; nothing more was attempted before | 


his time, than to apply the impulſe of the ſwing-wheel, 
in ſuch manner as was attended with the leaſt friction, 


Dr. Halley diſcovered, by ſome experiments made at the 


weight to his clock, the pendulum was made to vibrate 


larger arcs, and the clock went faſter ; by diminiſhing | 
t 


the weight of the clock, the vibrations of the pendulum 
became ſhorter, and the clock went flower ; the reſult 
of theſe experiments being diametrically oppoſite to 

Xiu the theor of 


and led him to ſuch farther trials as convinced him, 


that this ſeeming paradox was occaſioned by the re- 


trograde motion, which was given to the ſwing-wheel 


T by every conſtruction of ſcapement that was at that time | 
in uſe; and his great ſagacity ſoon produced a remedy 


for this defect, by conſtructing a ſcapement which pre- 
vented. all recoil of the wheels, and reſtored to clock 


all its natural properties in its detached ' ſimple ſtate 
this ſcapement was named by its celebrated inventor the 
dead beat, and its great ſuperiority was ſo univerſally 
acknowledged, that it was ſoon generally introduced 


into uſe, and yet continues in univerſal eſteem ; the im- 
portance of t ſapement to the accurate going of. clocks, | 


was by this improvement rendered ſo unqueſtionable, 
that artiſts of the firſt rate all over Europe, were for- 
ward in producing each his particular conſtruction, as 


may be ſeen in the works of Thiout VAinee M. J. A. | 


Lepaute M. le Roy, M. Ferdinand Bertoud, and Mr. 
Cumming's Elements of Clock and Watch-work, in 
which we have a minute deſcription of ſeveral new and 
ingemous conſtructions of ſcapements, with an inveſti- 
ation of the principles on which their claim to merit 
is founded; and a-tomparative view of the advantages 
or defects of the ſeveral conſtructions. Beſides the 
ſcapements deſcribed in the above works, many curious 
conſtructions have been produced by eminent artiſts 
who have not publiſhed any account of them, nor of 
the motives whi 


SCAPHA, in Anatomy, is uſed to expreſs the external ci. 


SCAPHEPHORI, Exa@ngegor, among the. Athenians, an 


SCAPHISM, ſcaphi/mus, formed of eragc., digging, of | 
conſiſted in locking the criminal cloſe up within the 


through. In this ſtate he was expoſed to the ſun, and 


on the perſon who brought the tidings of the death of 
SCAPHIUM, among the Romans, a cup of an oblong 


SCAPHOIDES, Exazoudng, in Anatomy, a bone of the wriſt 


OCAPHOIDES tarſi lies 


the pen-| v 
fide, before the aſtragalus. The concave fide is poſte- 
_ rior, and is articulated with the anterior convex fide ol 
the aſtragalus. The anterior convex fide is divided br 
two ſmall lines into three planes, for the articulation of 
the three oſſa cuneiformia. The circumference forms 


from that of the left. 'The ſmall, or inferior conven} 


SCAPULA, .in Anatomy, omoplata, or ſhoulder-blas' i | 


its outſide is ſomewhat convex, and its inſide 


; | 


ch have induced each to prefer his fa- 


vourite conſtrudtion: Mr. Harriſon, Mr. Hi of 
York, Mr. Ellicot, Mr. Mudge, Mr. Arnold, Mr. W.; 

hurſt, and many other ingenious artiſts of this count ; 
have made /capements of new and peculiar conſtruc,” 
of which we are unable, ſor the above reaſon, to gy 
any farther account than that thoſe of Mr Harriſon - 
Mr. Headley had ſcarce any friction, with a certa; 
mode and quantity of recoilz thoſe of all the other 
gentlemen, we believe, have been on the principle of 
the dead beat, with ſuch other improvements as the 
ſeverally judged moſt conducive to a good performance. 


cumference of the ear. 
It is in ſurgery uſed to expreſs a BANDAGE for the head 


appellation given to the ſtrangers reſiding among them, 


becauſe they were obliged, at the feſtival Panatheng, to 


carry little ſhips, called ſcaphæ, oxapai, which were 2 
ſign of their foreign extraction. 1 


ouanTE, I dig, hollow, in Antiquity, a kind of torture 
or puniſhment formerly in uſe among the Perſians, It 


trunk of a tree bored to the dimenſions of his body, only 
with five holes for his head, arms, and legs, to come 


the parts thus appearing were anointed with honey and 
milk, to invite the waſps and flies. 

To increaſe the torment, they forced the criminal alſo 
to eat abundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in 
the wood, rotted his body, Some authors obſerve, that 
perſons ordinarily lived forty days in this condition; 
The invention is aſeribed to Pariſatis, queen of Perſia, 
and mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and the young Cy- 
rus. It is added, ſhe firſt ordered it to be praiſed 


Cyrus. 


form, ſomewhat reſembling that of a boat, whence alſo 
it had its name. 5 . 
Scaphium likewiſe ſignifies a kind of dial, which, be- 
ſide the hours, ſhewed alſo the ſolſtices and equi- 
noxes. 255 


and alſo of the foot, called alſo NavicuLaRE. 
The word is formed of oxagn, a boat, or bark; of oys 77a, 
1 hollow, becauſe boats were originally made of trunks 
of trees hollowed, as are ſtill the canoes of ſeveral {a 
vages, and ed., form. 3 
The ſcapheides carpi, has a convex fide next the radius, 
by which it is articulated with the baſis of that bone, 
and with a tubercle, which is one of the four eminences 
on the concave ſide of the carpus. Toward the thumb 
it has two half ſides, one large one for the os trapezium, | 
and the other a ſmall one for the os trapezoides. It 
has likewiſe a hollow fide for the os magnum, and a 
ſmall ſemilunar fide for the os lunare. Its inner and 
outer ſurfaces are rough. Winſlow. 5 
| 8 the aſtragalus. It has two 
cartilaginous ſides, an oval circumference, and a tubero- 
ſity. Its thickneſs is inconſiderable when compared 


with its other dimenſions, and it lies, as it were, on its 


an oval, which contracts by ſmall degrees, and term- 
nates in an obtuſe point; one fide of this circumference 
is more convex and rough than the other, and the in- 
equalities in 1t ſerve for , inſertion of ligaments. 

point of the oval ends in a tuberoſity, marked wih? 
muſcular impreſſion. In the natural ſituation of 
bone, the moſt convex ſide is uppermoſt, the other 
loweſt, and the tuberoſity turned inward and downwa 
By this ſituation, and the difference of the ſides, f! 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh the os naviculare of the right foot 


of the circumference has, near the tuberoſity, ? luer 
ficial notch, and on the oppoſite fide a ſmall cart 
nous ſurface, and a ſmall tubercle for its articulatir 
with the os cuboides, and the inſertion of li 
Winſlow. | | | 

For the cartilages of this bone. See Foo r. 
large, broad bone, repreſenting a ſcalenous triangle. it 
ated on each ſide of the upper and back-part of Ce 
Ta * 7 the firſt rib down to the ſeventu. 
4 ab. Anat. (Ofieol.) fig. 7. u. 6, 6. i 5 
The Kabale et 7 is thin, but ſolid and #9 


' 
- 


its upper edge is called g ſuperior, and its b 


- F * 
n 4 c 0 * 
r = 


©. hroad end is called its bas, which, with the | 
nets make the up r and lower angle. 

two 5 have each three roceſſes, Ol which the firſt 
The 12 the middle of their outſide, and is called 
runs Fig. 3. 1. 4, 4. & fig. J. n. 7, 7- That 


6 3 
SCA 


cles, ligaments, nerres, and large veins and arteries, 
there will follow a ſtiffneſs and loſs of motion in the 
joint: great inflammation is alſo to be expected, and 


al ſes with the worſt ſymptoms, and ſometimes death 
itſelf. : E 3; 


1 ine. — 3 . 5 3 7 3 DRY q . 2 3 
their / the ſpine, which receives the extremity of the|ScapyLa, cartilages and ligaments of the. See SHoUL- 


is called acromium. The ſecond proceſs is a 


therefore called coracoides; theſe two 3k 

ied to one another by a ſtrong ligament, which | 
"yy 8 — the head of the humerus in the cavity of 
* proceſs, which is called cervix. This proceſs 


4 ity of the capula, which is oppoſite to its 
. 3 round lade ſurrounded Thar its brim 


merus. 


The neck of the /capula is the largeſt of its three angles, 


DER. 5 


than the acromium; it is ſhort and ſharp, like | Scar vLAM antrorſum agens, in Anatomy, a name given by 


Veſalius, and ſome of his followers, to the muſcle gen 
nerally known under the name of the sERRATUs anti- 


cus. He has alfo, in another part of his work, called it 


primus ſcapulam moventium. Riolanus has called it the 
ſerratus minor, and ſeveral other authors the ſeeundus ſca- 
pulæ. | 5 


ich a cartilage, which receives the head of the hu- Scarul an attollens, in 3 a name given by Spige- 


lius to a muſcle, which he alſo calls muſculus patientiæ. 
It is the LEVATOR ſcapulz of Albinus and Cowper. 


and ought more juſtly to be called a head with a very [ScayrULAM moventium ſecundus, in Anatomy, the name 


bort neck, and a ſuperficial, or glenoide cavity in the 


top of it, 


figure, but pointed at the upper part, and rounded at the | 


when viewed in the ſkeleton. In the natural fituation of 


directly outward. Between the edge of this cavity 
on the a. pon, which is the true neck, ſome 


{ymphyſis of oſſification. Above and below the glenoide 


which is lined with a cartilage, and of an oval | - 


en by Veſalius to a muſcle, called by Winſlow and 
ome others the trapezia, and by Albinus the cucullaris. 
Cowper calls it the TRAPEZ Ius, or cucullaris. 


wer; and is much deeper in the natural ſtate, than SCAPULAR, ſcapularis, in Anatomy, an epithet given to 


.two arteries, and as many veins, of the body. 


the ſcapula this cavity is turned obliquely forward, and | The ScapULARIS interna & externa, or inner and duter | 


ſcapular arteries, ariſe out of the ſubclavian, and are 
ſpread over the ſcapulæ. 


inequalities are obſervable, which are the remains of the| ScapuLary veins, the inner and outer, diſcharge them- 


ſclves into the axillary, or vein of the arm-pits. 


cavity are two ſmall rough marks, or impreſſions, the| Sc ALA, or ScaruLany; alſo denotes part of the ha- 


loweſt of which extends itſelf a little over the neighbour- 


Cons of the neck of the ſcapula. In the neck, ſpine, | 
baſis, inferior coſta, and coracoide proceſs of the ſca- 
pula, there is a diploe ; the reſt of the bone is tranſpa- 
rent, thin, and almoſt without any middle cellular ſub- 
ſtance. The ſcapula is articulated with the clavicle by | 
the acromion, and with the os humeri by the _—_— 
cavity: it is likewiſe joined to the trunk by a fleſhy ſym- 
phyſis, or ſyſſarcoſis. It ſerves to facilitate the motions | 


men depend chiefly on the ſcapula. The clavicle is 
puſhed or pulled in different directions by the other bone, 
| and entirely follows its motion, ſerving in ſome circum- 
| ſtances to regulate or limit them. hen we raiſe the 
| ſhoulder, it 1s the acromium which riſes, and while the 
ſuperior angle deſcends, the inferior angle is removed to 
a greater diſtance from the ſpina dorſi. When the ſhoul- 
der is depreſſed, the acromium falls down more or leſs, 
| the ſuperior angle riſes in proportion, and the inferior 
angle is brought nearer the vertebræ. The ſhoulder can 
ſcarcely be brought forward, or toward the foreſide of 
the thorax, without being proportionably raiſed, nor 


ing coſta. Theſe may be termed the muſcular impreſ- 4 


of the arm, to give inſertion to a great many muſcles, | 
and as 2 ſhield to defend the back part of the thorax. | 
The motions and different ſituations of the ſhoulder in] 


bit of ſeveral orders of religious, worn over the gown, 
as a badge of peculiar veneration for the Virgin. 
The word is formed from the French ſcapulaire, which. 
ſignifies the ſame; and that from the Latin /copula, the 
ſhoulder-blade. IP 3 
The ſcapular conſiſts of two narrow breadths, or ſlips, of 
cloth, covering“ the back and the breaſts, and hanging 
_ down to the feet of the profeſſed religious, and to the 
knees of the lay brothers, &c. 1 . 
Tbere is alſo a Fiery, or Fraternity 4 the SCAPULAR, 
conſiſting of lay-brothers, who profeſs a particular de- 
votion to the Virgin; and who, in honour of her, wear 
a little ſeapular, in manner of a bracelet, or otherwiſe, 
for repreſenting the great one. They are obliged ro cer- 
tain prayers, and to obſerve certain rules, in their man- 
ner of life. | | | | 
SCAPUS, in Architefure, the eEusT, or ſhaft, of a co- 
lumn. | neg Bark bf te „ 
SCAPUS, among Botan its, a peculiar kind of sTALE, 
which ſupports the parts of fructification of a plant. It 
does not grow from any part of the main ſtalk, but riſes 
„immediately from the root. EI N 
SCAR. See Escnar. | 5 . 
SCAR ABZ@US, the beetle. This is an extremely nume- 
rous genus of inſects, belonging, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
to the order of coleopiera, diſtinguiſhed by clavated and 


. 

| 

j 

. 

i 
= 
j 
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drawn back, without more or leſs 7 * it. All theſe] t 
different attitudes are regulated by the clavicula, the an- fiſſile antennæ, and by the fore-jegs being generally den- 
gc which it naturally makes with the ese being leſ-| tated. Linnzus diſtributes them into ſuch as have a 


ened, in raiſing the ſhoulder, or in bringing it more | horned thorax ; ſuch as have an unarmed thorax, and 
forward; and increaſed, when the ſhoulder is deprefled, | 


or drawn backward. In moſt of the motions performed 
by the /capula, this bone turns more or leſs upon its own 


horned head; and ſuch whoſe feet have no claws, with 
an unarmed head and thorax He enumerates and de- 


5 0 ſcribes eighty-ſeven different ſpecies. . 

d plane, in two contrary directions. In the firſt caſe, the] In order to have a diſtinct idea of the differences of the 
i | acronuum, together with the humeral extremity of the] ſpecies, they are arranged by Liſter into a ſort of me- 
0 dawicula, is removed to a greater diſtance from the ribs, | thod. The firſt general diſtinction is into thoſe which 
if 2 in the ſecond it is brought nearer to the ribs. Win- live on land, and thoſe which live in the water; of each 
by | 058 . | of which there is a very great number. "Thoſe beetles 


PCAPULA, fracture of the, The ſeapula is uſually frac- which live on land have ſome of them antenne lami- 


Kh, ne either near its acromion, or head, where it joins | nated at the end, others have them ſharp pointed. The 
1 : ”y Rs or in ſome more diſtant part. If the frac- | outer wings, or caſes of the wings, in ſome are perfect, 


he 1 muſcle, and puſhing the arm evenly upwards, the ancients gurguliones, and in ſome there is only one 

2 " ” the fractured parts meet together with the fin- juncture in this, in the middle; in others, ſeveral near the 
In ** ut notwithſtanding their reduction is ſo eaſy, they | end. See GuxGv1.10. Some have a ſharp- pointed in- 
he feu away again from any flight cauſe, and ſo are] ſtrument at their head; theſe are called cimices. Sec 
xd, cultly agplutinated. ; They are in particular very ea-| Cimex. | RE rg 

ts 10 2 by the weight and motion of the arm, and Of the water beetles there are two er uh kinds, one 
oot 6h a K contraction of the deltoide muſcle; inſomuch] ſort living in ſalt water, the other in fref !! 
ty 2 ere Nee ever an inſtance of a fractured acro- Of thoſe beetles, the extremity of whoſe antennæ ar 

7 Ry IE > o perfectly cured, as to admit afterwards of formed like a comb, there are ten ſpecies mentioned by 
1. Ai 3 of the arm upwards: all means muſt, how-| Mr. Ray. | 

on , i ed to endeavour to keep the replaced bones in 1. The great reddiſh beetle with the tail bending down- _ 
l —— 1 ſituation. A compreſs, wet with ſpirit of | wards, known among us under the name of the chafer. 


under ring be applied to the fracture; a ball is to be pur 


0 Ppens in the proceſs of the acromion, the reduc-| in others they ſeem mutilated. Some have the antennæ 
1. on will be eaſily made, by lifting up the arm to relax inſerted into a ſort of promuſcis. Theſe were called by 


This is too well known to need a deſcription ; it is com- 


up with Ae to ſupport it; the whole is to be bound | mon among trees and buſhes at the end of May, and 


thy ut if the 
* Or its acetabulum, ſhould be fractured, which is 


that | al very common in the fouthern parts of England in the 1 
0; lb v Agent very ſeldom happens, and when it does] month of June; they fly about elms in vaſt ſwarms; 
- from the neult to diſcover, it is a hundred to one but they are very rare in the northern counties. 3. The 


andage commonly called /p d th 't icul fond of th le. 2. Th iſh 

is g y called /pica, and the arm eems particularly fond of the maple. 2. The greyil 

ſt R 9 F fulpended in a ſaſh or fling hung about the neck. 3 beetle. This ſeems nearly allied to the 
neck of the ſeapula, which lies under the acro- former ſpecies, but is but about half as big. Theſe are 


ind 
Vor. N. . 2 * articulation, the tendons, muſ- | greeniſh black beetle with reddiſh brown caſes of the 


4 H wings. 
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Wings. This is of the ſtze of a horſe-bean, and is found | | 


among roſe-trees in May. 4. The great purpliſh black 


beetle with ſerrated legs: This is one of our largeſt bee-- 


res, and is very common on heaths, and in other places, 
in the month of March; it flies about in the evening, 
and makes a great noiſe; it is uſually infeſted with a 
great number of yellow lice, and is thence called the 
louſy beetle. 5. The large black beetle with two yellow 
undulated fat | 
ſometimes found without the faſciæ; it ſometimes flies, | 
but rarely. It is found about human dung, and probably 
feeds on it, for it has always a very ſtrong ſcent of it. 
6. The green beetle with red caſes ; the wings. This | 
is about the ſize of a horſe-bean, and is found in woods | 
in the month of June. 7. The ſmall beetle, called the 
lady-bird. 8. The lady-bird with only two large black |. 
ſpots, one on each of the caſes of the wings. 'This 1s 
common among buſhes in the beginning of June. 9. 
The yellow beetle with black ſpots. This is much ſmaller | 
than the /ady-bird; its colour is a pale yellow, or lemon 


colour, and it has four black ſpots, of an oblong ſquare | c | 
1. The oil beetle, a bluiſh black ſhining beetle, called 


figure, on the caſes of the wings. 10. The reddith bee- | 
tle with two ſpots. on the ſhoulders, and feven white 
marks on each of the caſes of the wings. 'This is about 
the ſize of the common lady- bird, and is found in June 
near rivers, among the rathes, and in cyperus graſſes. 
Ray's -Flilt: inet . %.. a | 
Of thoſe beetles which have antennæ terminating in flen- 
der points, there is a great number of ſpecies, which | 
may be ſubdivided into Lone other general claſſes : ſome 
of them have whole and perfect caſes to their wings, and 
have long horns; theſe are by ſome called capricorn-bet- | 
tles; of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies. See Capricorn | 
BEETLE. | ae ; 
The fix ſpecies enumerated by Liſter, are theſe. 1. 'The | 
great ſweet-ſmelling capricorn, called by ſome authors 


_ cerambyx, and by others the mu/# beetle. This is one | 


of the moſt beautiful of the Engliſh beetles; the male | 
is much ſmaller than the female, and is of a mixed | 
colour of purple and gold; the female is more of a 
green colour; the horns of the males alſo conſiſt of 
longer joints, and in both ſexes the horns hang over 
the back, and are longer than the whole body. It is 
found among old willows, and often in the very wood; 
it is moſt frequent in the month of July. It makes a 
mournful ſound when taken, and Mouffet obſerves that 
It loſes its perfumed ſmell when dead; but Liſter ob- 
ſerves farther, that this ſmell is only found in it at 
the time of copulation. 2. The ſmall gilded capri- 
corn; this is of a true gold colour, but in ſome lights 


has a caſt of purple and of green. It is found very fre-| 


. quently among reeds by the banks of rivers. 3. The 
yellow capricorn, with a large black ſpot on each of the 
caſes of the wings; this is found among dry hay in 
April. 4. The yellow legged beetle, with a black body, 
variegated with yellow ſtreaks. This is found in gardens 
among the kitchern herbs, principally in the month of | 


at the tail. Of this 


cize on the caſes of the wings. This is“ 


7 2 * * 0 ; a & 
# » : 
: * 


s Of the other kind, which have them go of: 


and taper point, there are alſo many Fore Wh 
have only ſhort caſes for their wings, as if the * 
cut off near the root. The general charag, be 
claſs of beetles are, that they have oblong and * of iy 
dies, and have two appendages, forming a kind * 
| ind are the common of ty 
forficula, and the ſtaphylinus, which is a large 2 . 
black beetle, with a ſharp fork at its tail, and oF ny 
body. It is of a deep and duſky black, not at 1 
it has __ large yellow wings, folded under 15% 
thecæ on the back; it turns up its tail in 3 thre i 
poſture when attempted to be caught, and thre * 
ſort of white bladders at it; it runs very nin, 
a very voracious ereature, feeding on the other 4. 
on any inſects it can catch. 27 il 


Some beetles are all over ſoft, and have no Membranzey 


wings. The bodies of theſe beetles ſeem covered 10 
cruſtaceons ſubſtance, but it is ſoft, and yiew, u 


preſſure of the finger like a bladder theſe allen, 


ceous or vegetable food; we have two ſpecies of then 


ſcarabæus by Mouffet. This is found in meadow! 
eat abundance, and feeds on the leaves of ſome 0 
ſpecies of ranunculus. 2. The ſhort - legged 
ſmooth beetle. This has ſcarce any antennæ, ad whe 
tired, rolls itſelf up into a round ball. This is founy 
May feeding on the aparine, or common cleaver: h 
Liſter ſuſpects whether this be not a worm ſtate of * 
beetle, rather than a perfect beetle. _ 
Some beetles have long heads, ſhaped like the trunts 
other infects, and in theſe the horns are lodged : they 
were called by the ancients gurguliones. Rays Hiſt b. 


"ſect. p. 301. See GURGULIO. 


Some beetles have a 0 at the head, indented on ex 


ſide in the manner of a ſaw. Of this kind we havec 


one known ſpecies in England; this is the green al 
with ten white ſpots on the caſes of the wings. Tl 


found in June in the northern parts of England, lt iy 
very voracious animal, deſtroying great numbers of oda 


inſects, particularly caterpillars. 

Some beetles have a very remarkable property of leaping 
and this of a very peculiar kind; for they do not ley, 
like other inſects, by means of their hinder legs, but 
means of their breaſt. There are ſome general mansh 
which this genus of beetles may be diſtinguiſhed fron 
others: theſe are, 1. They are always of an oblong at 
flatted figure. 2. Their head is always joined ina ny 
nice manner to the ſhoulders. 3. Their legs are & 


tremely ſhort and ſlender. | 
Of this kind of bce:les we have in England only tw 


known ſpecies. e b 
1. The cheſnut- coloured leaping beetle. This is foud 
frequently in corn-fields, and elſewhere. 2. The green 


black beetle with horns pectinated on one fide. This: 


ſcarce ſpecies, but is found in dry places in Maw 
Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 387. 


May. 5. The black capricorn, with the caſes of the ScAxABRUs 2 the flow beetle, We have a very ia 


wings yellow at the top, and white at the bottom, with 
ſome other white marks about them; this is found in the 


. . meadows in the month of May. 6. The green capri-| 


corn; this is of the ſize, ſhape, and colour of the can- | 
_ © tharides; it is found in May, in woods. Ray's Hiſt, In- 
ſect. p. 386. Rey | 
Some beetles are covered with a very hard cruſt, and have 
ſcarce any wings underneath it. Theſe are generally | 


very ſlow creepers, and of theſe we have in England 


three ſpecies. - „ | 
1. The ſhort purpliſh black 3zezle with gibbous ſhoulders. 
This ſeems to be the ſame with the cat-beerle, or /cara- 
beus feliformis of Mouffet, and others. This is not un- 
frequently found on heaths in March, and at that time is 
often found in coitu. The male is conſiderably ſmaller | 
than the female. -This creature feeds on the yellow gal- 
lium, and when fatigued will caſt out at its mouth a yel- 
lowiſh liquor, which is of a pungent taſte like pepper. 
2. The flow ſtinking black beetle, called the blatta fœtida 


by Pliny and others. This is of a deep duſky black co-| 


lour, not at all gloſſy or ſhining, This is common in 


gular account o | | 
Mr. Baker from his own obſervation ; which lived ti 


property of its living in this manner without 190% 


how long Mr. Baker's beetle would have lived in ti 


the longevity of this animal, given" 


years and a half without any viſible food or drink. | 


ſeems probable that it received ſufficient nouriſhment 


from the particles floating in the air; and it is poſſiok 


that lizards, ſnakes, &c. when they live ſo long witholt 
any viſible food, are ſupplied in the ſame manner. 


We know that the Egyptians had a very high venerali 
for the beetle. This appears not only by the account i 
ſtorians give of its being one of their deities, but by 


many images of it we. find among their antiquities. & 


| theſe were a wiſe and learned people, we cannot U, 


poſe tuey would, without ſome reaſon, pay fo much 
gard to fo contemptible an animal as this appears ie Cj 
and it is very poſſible they might have diſcovereo 


2 
thence eſteem it a ſymbol of the deity. It is not hon 
Jr b b 
manner with him; for it at length got away, = 
careleſs ſervant took up the glaſs to wipe it. + 


No 457, p- 447. 


; oy | 1 3 tem b 
cellars, and other damp places, in the month of April. |ScaraBavs wvorar, the canberuorm. This laſt te 


3. The great purpliſh beetle with a caſt of green. This 
is common in gardens, and in April is always infeſted | 
with a great number of lice. | | | 
Some beetles which have wings very rarely uſe them, but 
run very ſwiftly along the ground; of theſe we have two | 
ſpecies common among us. 
1. The black beetle with ſulcated wings. This is a very 
common inſe&, and is frequent in path-ways in April. 
2. The black beetle with ſtriated wings, and with yellow 
legs and horns. This is alſo common in path-ways in | 
ſummer. | 


All theſe n have the antennæ laminated at the ends, „ 


* 


continual noiſe in eating, 


a vel G 


uſed in the tranſlation of our Bibles to ſignify F 
and ofus l 


ſtructive inſect, of the nature of the locuſt, 2 
mentioned as its companion. The Septuagint * 
the name Fpuxa5, bruchus, a name ſignifying au = 
which makes a great noiſe, as this inſect docs 3 yh 
eating and in living, We generally underſian 7 
word a reptile, but it certainly means no mw 4th 
ſort of beetle which we call the cockchafer, ol * 1 
ing inſect, very remarkable for the hum che 
makes with its wings when in motion, and whe» 
it is found in ſwarms ſitting upon the 
tke the ſawing o. 


4 1 


an infuſion of this or other vegetable ſubſtances by the 5 
Scurborough. waer, which is by all allowed to contain 
In another part of the Old Teſtament, the ſame word | this ſtone, is no proof of any vitriol of iron being con- 

brucbus is tranſlated /ocn/?,, or lectle; and this explains | tained in it, other than ſuch a ſmall portion of it as is 


the rationale of that odd clauſe in the fewiſh law, where | always found in this alum-ſtone, All waters, which 
Moſes tells the Iſraelites, “ theſe ye may eat of: ev 


have diſſolved iron, will Tg vitriol as a ſalt from that 
flying cree ing thing that gqeth upon all four, whic metal, on evaporation. The cliffs about Scarborough 
have legs 15055 their feet to leap withal upon the earth; yield abundance of falt in ſhoots and efferveſcences, 
eren theſe of them ye may eat: the locuſt after his kind, plainly owing to the waters of the ſpring z yet all theſe 
and the bald locuſt after his kind, and the beetle after his] are nitro-aluminous, none of them at all vitriolic. If 
kind, and the graſhopper after his kind.“ : the Scarborough water is ſet by for ſome days, after it is 
It has 1 very ſtrange to many, that among the 


| taken freſh from the ſpring, it precipitates a ſediment ; 
ure and clean foods, the beetle, and ſuch other dry and | which being examined, is found not to be of a ferrugi- 
Taſty reptiles, ſhould be recommended in Scripture as 


neous nature, but a mere glebe of alum. | 
wholeſome food for man; but there appears reaſon on | Upon the whole, the virtues of alum and vitriol are ſo 
the ſide of this when thoroughly confidered. It is very 


far different, that it muſt be eaſy to ſee which of the 
evident that neither the Jews, nor any other people, | 


two ſalts the water partakes moſt of, by its virtues ; but 
would eat ſuch inſects as theſe, while any thing better | as to the ſtony matter, which the one of theſe diſput- 
was to be had; but as they lived in a country often vi- 


ants calls an inſipid clay, and the other a ſandy ſtone, it 
| ſited by locuſts and theſe cocheh/ fers, which might at 


is no other than ſpar, which is contained in all water; 
ſome time eat up all the fruits of the earth, then in the | and which has been in general ſo far from being accuſed 
' want of theſe the prophet tells them they might eat u 


of breeding the ſtone in the bladder, that the general 
the devourers themſelves, and yet be clean. So alſo it] conſent of mankind has ſeemed to eſteem it a cure for 
appears that we are to underſtand what we are told of 


that diſorder. The ſpar, in the form of the lapis Ju- 
St. John the Baptiſt, that he fed on locuſts and wild ho-] daicus and oſtracites, and the very waters which are ſo 
ney; for it was in the deſert that he eat theſe, where no 


impregnated with it as to eneruſt every thing with it 
other food was to be had. 


8 that is put into them, are given for the cure of this diſ- 
The poor people of Ireland have taught us, that the pro-] eaſe. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 85. RO r 
pet adviſed his people to a wholeſome food in this text ; | The waters of Scarborough are chalybeate and purging. 
for ſome years ago, when the county of Galway, and | Of theſe there are two wells, both impregnated with the 
other neighbouring parts, were ſo infeſted with this ver-“ fame prineiples, in different proportions ; though the 
min, that the whole face of the country was deſtroyed by | purging well is the moſt celebrated, and the water' of 
them, and the trees ſtripped of their leaves and fruits, this is uſually called the Scarborough water. When theſe 
as much as in the depth of winter; the poor people 


waters are poured out of one glaſs into another, they 
wanting other food, eat the vermin themſelves that had | throw up a number of air-bubbles ; and if they are ſhook 
done the miſchief ; and the cockchafers, which are doubt- 


for ſome time in a phial cloſe ſtopped, and the phial be 
leſs what is meant by Moſes under the name of the beetle, ſuddenly opened before the commotion ceaſes,” they diſ- 
as they are truly of the beetle kind, were found to be a 


plode an elaſtic vapour, with an audible noiſe, which 
very good and wholeſome food. OP 


ſhews that they abound in fixed air. At the fountain 
It is very probable alſo that this kind of beetle, ſo famous | they have a briſk, pungent, chalybeate taſte; but the 
for devouring the fruits of the earth, is that kind to 


| purging water taſtes bitteriſh, which is not uſually the 
which the Egyptians paid divine honours, and for which | caſe with the chalybeate one. They loſe their chaly- 
they had duch high veneration, that they frequently en- beate virtues by expoſure, and by keeping; but the purg- 
graved its figure on their obeliſks; though the antiqua- | 
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| a oer of the fruits of the earth. "The 
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ties give a very different account of it, ſuppoſing that the 
beetle was held ſacred by them, as being an hieroglyphi- | 
cal repreſentation of the fun. This ſeems a very forced 
conjecture 3 whereas nothing can be ſuppoſed more na- 
tural, than that a nation, addicted to polytheiſm, as the 
Egyptians were, and in a country frequently ſuffering | 


ing water the ſooneſt. They both putrefy by keeping; 


but in time recover their ſweetneſs. Four or five half 


pints of the purging water drank within an haur, give 
two or three eaſy motions, and raiſe the ſpirits. The 


like quantity of the chalybeate purges lefs, but exhila- 


rates more, and paſſes oft chiefly by urine. Theſe wa- 
ters hive been found beneficial in hectic fevers, weak- 


1 eat miſchief and ſcarcity from ſwarms of devouring neſſes of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion; in relaxations of 

inſets, ſhould, from a ſtrong ſenſe and fear of evil to] the ſyſtem; in nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriacal 
foun come, give ſacred worſhip to the vifible authors of their | diforders; in the green fickneſs, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, 
eil ſufferings, in hopes to render them more propitious for] and aſthmatic complaints; in gleets, the fluor albus, and 
oo the future. The ſame Egyptians, we very well know, other preternatural evacuations, and in habitual coſtive- 
Marc worſhipped” the other great deſtroyer of their country, neſs. Elliot on Mineral Waters, p. 187, 225 

the crocodile; and 1 a much more civilized | SCARE-crow, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 
ry is people, built a temple to the diſeaſe which raged moſt | /arus, or ſea-gull kind, called by authors lars niger, or 
wen! among them, the fever. | | the black gull, and by the Germans branduogel and mey- 
+ 1 The ignorant people among the Triſh, when the vaſt vogel. This is the sTERNA fiffipes of Linnæus. It is a 
nk, 


ſhmeit 
poche 
witholt 


ſwarms of theſe beetles firſt appeared among them, were 


of the ſame turn, and rather reverenced than deſtroyed 
them ; ſaying, that they were the ghoſts of their dead | 
friends killed at the battle of Aghrim, who were come in 


very long-winged bird, and of the ſize of the common 
blackbird z the head, neck, breaſt, and belly, as far as 
the vent, are black; beyond it, white; the male has a 
white ſpot under its chin; the back and wings are of a 


1 this form to peſter and annoy their heretical enemies, deep aſh-colour; the tail is ſhort and forked ; its legs are 
" the Engliſh proteſtants. They even thought that the | ſhort and red. It is common about the ſea coaſts, and 
Nr! 


br the 
es, 4 
jot fup 


Engliſh families ſuffered more by them than the Iriſh ; | 
but this was only becauſe the grounds of the former were | 
better improved, and the creatures found plenty of bet- | 


feeds on inſects and fmall fiſh. It is a well taſted bird. 
'Theſe birds frequent freſh waters ; breed on their banks, 


and lay three ſmall eggs of a deep olive colour, much 


auch i 


ter food there. Phil. Tranſ. No 234. ſpotted with black. They are found, during ſpring and 
CARABEUS, in Ichthyology, a name given by Gaza to that > Arca in vaſt numbers in the fens of Lincolnſhire, 


br ſpecies of /parus, which is called by others the can-] where they make an inceſſant noiſe. Birds of this ſpe- 
red ” „ THARvs, n | . ] cies are alſo ſeen very remote from land. Pennant. 

* SCARBOROUGH water. The water of this medicinal | SCARFED, in the Sea Carpenter's Language, is the fame 
tk fn : 


ſpring has been the ſubject of great conteſts and diſputes 


as pieced, or faſtened or joined in, and denotes a parti- 
among the phyſical people; all allowing it conſiderable | 


| in tl 


et cular method of uniting two pieces of timber together 
| Tr _ Virtues, but ſome attributing them to one ingredient, | by the extremities 
| others to another. | 


Dr. Witty alleges that its material | When two pieces of timber are joined together, ſo that 


e . are alum, nitre, and vitriol of iron; but 


1 h | the end of one goes over the end of the other, being ta- 
my — Hough this author declares, that theſe principles are all | pered ſo that the one may be let into the other, and be- 
10 0 do be „ e out of it, Dr. Tonſtall, on the other | come even, they are faid to be Hearted : ſuch are the 
d 4 ; Aud arms, that it has no vitriol of iron in it, but a | heel-pieces. But when the ends of the two pieces are 
* one powder and a clay, leaving ſand at the bottom of] cut ſquare, and put together, they are ſaid. to butt to 
n wy | 1 and therefore that it Is apt to breed the ſtone, | one another; and when another piece is laid upon and 
don 8 45 bad in the gout, jaundice, and all other diſeaſes, | faſtened to both, as is the caſe in all the frame-timbers, 
== indurations of the parts, or ſtony concretions in] thig is called /carfing the timber; and half the piece 


1 J, are the cauſe; and this author ſeems to ſpeak | which faſtens the two timbers together, is reckoned the 
ny eee when he alleges that he never had | J r of the /carf. Murray on Ship-Building, p. 192. 
| PM rag of the ſtone till he drank the Scarborough |[SCARIFICATION, fear ificatio, in Surgery, an Operation. 
—— ut acquired that diſeaſe during the courſe of it. whereby ſeveral inciſions are made in che ſkin, with a 
Oy diſſolved in water is always found to yield a | lancet, or other inſtrument proper for that purpoſe. © 
Furpie tinckure with galls, and therefore the colouring q Salmaſtus will have us write ie not e 


cauſe 
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what pointed in the under; from the head to the tail, a1 


along the ridge of the back, there runs a row of fh 
ſpines, which are connected at their bottoms b; 


becauſe the word is derived from the Greek ouapupig. Sec | 
his notes on Solinus, p. 519. where he thus corrects the | 


reading of Pliny, lib. xvii. F. Hardouin lets the old h 2 N 8 | a mem. 

— * N ſtand, though he owns the MSS. bave | brane; and in the middle of the belly there a fever 

it ſeariphatio 3 but adds, that Theod. Priſcian writes ſca- | 8 It is a very beautiful iſh. Rondelet, de 
wy | . ifc. lib. v. cap. 3. | 


rificatio. 8 ooten £ . 2h 5s 

$carification is chiefly practiſed after cupping. 

It acts by ſtimulating and evacuating. _ Eg 
 SCARIFICATOR, a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed in ca- 

rification.. | | 4 . 

The ſcarificator is made in form of a box, wherein are 
fitted ten, twelve, or ſixteen lancets, all perfectly in the 
ſame plane; which being, as it were, cocked, by means 

of a ſpring, are all diſcharged at the ſame time, by pull- 

ing a kind of trigger, and driven equally within the ſkin. 

Till of late, they uſed little ſharp cutting wheels, inſtead 

of lancets. | | ears 

The uſe of the ſearificator is to eyacuate the blood, and 

other humours, ſpread under the ſkin, by making a great 

number of apertures, or outlets, therein; which, being - | 
thus all ſtruck at once, gives much leſs pain than when | diſh 3 the epicures among them not regarding the reſt af 

- ſtruck ſucceſſively. See CuyppinG, the fiſh. Bellonius, de Piſc. p. 126, 

SCARLET, in Dying, one of the fix kinds of good reds. [SCARY, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by the farmers for 2 

See RED, CoLovuR, and DyiNG. 5 7 barren land, which bas a poor or thin ſward, or coat of 
| Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin ſear-| graſs, upon it. TIDES | | 85 

leta, or ſcarletum; which he deduces farther from the SCATARELLO, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird 

German ſebarlach, or the Flemiſh ſcarlaken ; whence the | of the ficedula kind, of a greyith brown on the back, and ; 

Engliſh have formed ſcarlet, the Italians ſcarlato, and the | a pale yellow on the breaſt and belly; its legs are black. 

French their eſcar/ate. Others derive it from the Celtic It ſeems nearly allied to the BEcciraco. + 

e Dalechampius will have it called ſcarlatum, | SCATCH-mouth, in the Manege, a bit-mouth, differing 

y corruption, for caſculiatum, a barbarous word intro- | from a canon-mouth in this, that the canon is round, 
duced into Spain; others fetch it from the Arabic yx- | whereas a /catch is more upon the oval. That part of 
querlate. ED | | the /catch-mauth that joins the bit-mouth to the branch, 


There are two kinds of ſearlets; the one given with | is likewiſe different; a canon being ſtayed upon the 


The ſcarus Bellanii, which differs from both theſe and 
ſeems to be the ſame fiſh which the ancients called by thi 
name, is of a mixed bluiſh and red colour; its ſcales are 
broad and thin, and it has two tranſverſe protuberances 
near the ſides of the tail; its body is rounded, but not 
very long; its teeth are ſtrong and obtuſe, and well fitted 
for their office, which is the tearing off the tough ſea. 
herbs from the rocks, and chewing them for food: its 
mouth is but ſmall, and it has only one fin on the back 
which is prickly ; its uſual ſize is about five or fix inches 
in length; it is accounted a very delicate fiſh, but is in. 
ſipid, unleſs eaten with the guts, and all that they con- 
tain. The liver and ſtomach of this fiſh, with its con. 
tents, are cooked up by the Greeks into a very delicate 
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See Bow-ajye. | | Ty 
SCARLET cardinal's flower, in Botany. See CARDINAL's | 
SCARLET lychnis, in Botany. See CAMPION. 4 
SCARLET oak. See OAK. 5 | 
SCARLETINA febris. See Scarlet FEvER. _ | 
SCARP, in Fortification, the interior ſlope of the ditch of 
a place; that is, the ſlope of that fide of a ditch which 


Scary is alſo a term in Heraldry, probably derived from | 


It is borne ſomething like a battoon ſiniſter ; but is 
broader, and is continued out to the edges of the field; 
whereas the battoon is cut off at each end. He beareth 


"YN 


The later naturaliſts have deſcribed three ſpecies of this | 


is of an ablong and rounded ſhape ; its teeth are broad, 


tail is of a fine clear and ſtrong blue, and the reſt of its 


CARUS, in J[chthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſn, being, 


KERMES, Or ſcar/ct-grain; the other with COCHINEAL.. 


flower. 


is next to the place, and faces the champaign. f 

The ſcarp commences from the liziere, or foot of the 
rampart. The ſcarp is oppoſite to the counterſcarp, which 
is the other fide of the ditch. | 


the French eſcharpe, ſignifying the ſcarf which military | 
commanders wear for ornament. | 


argent, a ſcarp azure. See Tab. Herald. fig. 44. 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem, a ſpecies of the LaBRus, of 
which there have been ſeveral remarkable things aſſerted 


by the ancients, ſome with and ſome without any foun- | 
dation; as that it ruminates, or chews the cud like our | 
oxen, &c. This Ariſtotle, Pliny, Oppian, and others, 


aſſirm, but none of them of their own perſonal know- 
ledge; they ſeem to have had it by hearſay, or elſe, as 
authors often do, to have taken it from one another ; for 
the thing is not true in fact. FR | 

It has been ſaid alſo to be the only fiſh which feeds on 


herbs; and it is ſo far true that it does feed on them, and 
that few other fiſh, but not that no other feed in the | 
ſame manner. It has been reported alſo that this is the | 
only fiſh that ſleeps. Geſner would perſuade us, that | 
not only this, but many other fiſh, alſo ſleep. But this 


does not ſeem to be the fact; for this race of animals 


have no eye-brows, nor any membrane to cloſe and co- 
ver their eyes with, as other creatures have, which na- 


ture has allowed ſleep to. 


fiſh : Rondeletius two, the ſcarus onias, and ſcarus va- 


rius; and Bellonius one, which is different from both | 


theſe, and ſeems to have been the very fiſh the ancients 
knew by this name. | 

The ſcarus onias is a ſea-fiſh, found among rocks and 
near the ſhores. Its ſcales are large and very thin, and 
its back of a blackiſh blue; its belly of a fine white, and 


not pointed, and reſemble thoſe in the human jaws; its 
eyes alſo are large, and its head over the eyes of a fine 
{trong and clear blue. 


The /carus varius is of the ſhape and figure of the for- 


mer, but its eyes and its belly are of a purple colour ; its 


body is of a greeniſh or bluiſh black; its ſcales are ſpotted 
and ſpeckled with duſky dots; its mouth is moderately 


1 


i 


branch by a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a chaperon, which 
ſurrounds the banquet. The effect of the /catch-moyt} 
is ſomewhat greater than that of the canon-mouth, and 
keeps the mouth more in ſubjection. Commonly ſnaflles 
are ſcatch-mouths. | 


| SCATEA, a word uſed by Paracelſus for a ſomewhat hard 


ſabulous concretion in the urine. 


SCAVAGE, SCHEVAGE, SCHEWAGE, or SHEWAGE, 


in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a kind: of toll, or cuſtom, ex- 
acted by mayors, ſheriffs, &c. of merchant-ſtrangers, 
for wares ſhewed, or offered to ſale, within their liber- 
ties. This cuſtom is prohibited by ſtat. 19 Hen. VII. 
cap. 7. though the city of London {till retains the be- 
nent of. MK. 5 | | 


SCAVANT, ſavant, a term purely French, ſignifying 


learned. It is little uſed, except in the phraſe Journd! 
des Sgavans, denoting a journal of the works of the 
learned, publiſhed monthly at Paris ; being the firſt work 


of that kind, and that from which all the reſt have had 


their ciſe, | „ 
Menage derives the word from the Latin ſapere, to be 
20 ; and, on that footing, he will have it written avant; 
others from ſcire, to know ; and, for that reaſon, write 
it avant. e latter etymology and orthography arc 
followed by the academy; though all the ancient Md». 
have it /atant, ſavoir, &C. | 


CAVEL /pitter,” denotes a ſmall ſpade, ſhod only halt 


way, and uſed in digging clay. 


SCAVENGERS, two officers choſen yearly in each pariſh 


large, and its teeth broad in the upper jaw, and ſome- 
0 I mn Pp 


| 


in London, and the ſuburbs, by the conſtables, churct- 
wardens, and other inhabitants, whoſe buſineſs it 15 to 
hire perſons called raters, with carts, to cleanſe t 

ſtreets, and carry away the dirt and filth thereof, under 


a penalty of 40s. _ | . . 
The word is derived from the Saxon ſcaefda; or Dutc 
ſchaven, to ſcrape, or ſhave away. 


All perſons within the weekly bills are to ſweep the ſtrets 
before their doors every Wedneſday and Saturday, 0 
ain of forfeiting 3s. 4d. and perſons laying dirt or aſhes 
$750 their houſes, incur a forfeiture of 55. For & 
fraying the expences of ſcavengers; conſtables, churc 
wardens, &c. may make a tax, being allowed by fu 


eee of the peace, not exceeding 4d. in the pow 


Perſons who refuſe to take upon them the office of je 


venger, forfeit 101. 14 Car. II. cap. 2. 2 W 


c. 2. Perſons authorized by 22 & 23 Car. II. mal 


der ſuch parts of London ſtreets, &c. as lie before 
cant 2 to be paved and amended, and umpor 
ſeſſments on the owners; and ſuch authorized pe 3 
may direct poſts to be ſet up in all paſſages within i 
city, to preſerve foot-paths, and make afſefſments | 
that purpoſe. 10 Geo. II. c. 22. By 1 Geo. I. 0.4 

juſtices of peace in their quarter-ſeffions may 7; 
ſeavengers, and order the repairing and cle 5 * 
ſtreets in any city or market-town, and appoint P pow 
to make aſſeflments, ſo as not to exceed 64. pet 


3 | 155 — 
954 ſeavengers are much the ſame . ith what cient 


5 C8 
anciently © 


drechfimonsy krom TO 
l Ez, in 1:hthyography, the name of a fiſh common 


from one Simon, à famed ſcavenger of Mar- 


Y e Dock. N , 
in chthyology, 2 name given by Salvian and | 

co the fiſh which we call the pricked-dog, or hound, 
ory -nerality of authors the GAL REUS ſpinax. It is 
an eg of ſqualus, diſtinguiſhed by the roundneſs of 
4 


d having no pinna ani. 
tar neng the 1 a ſmall coin equal to four 
3 


20s in Zoology, the name by which Dr. Hill has 
Neun d 2 enus of animalcules with viſible legs. 

calle Aar in ditch-water, and is leſs quick in its mo- 

1 than molt other animalcules. | 
CELETON, in Anatomy. See SKELETON. 
ck TREE, Lrenorupbn, compounded of ou, leg, 
0 tumult, or uproar, weakneſs and pains in the 


c , . 
i * rally attending ſcorbutic habits. 


Scelotyrbe! 
times app 
— in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 

or ſweet pipe- tree. : | 4 
= pond 11 it primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, or 
place, where dramatic pieces, and other public ſhews, 

| reſented. | 2 

The ward is originally Greek, own ſignifying a tent, 


lied to medicines contrived againſt ſuch diſ- 


erformed. 5 5 
2 ſcene for acting of plays was as ſimple as 
the repreſentations themſelves; it conſiſted only of a 
plain plat of ground, proper for the occaſion, which was 
in ſome degree ſhaded by the neighbouring trees, whoſe 


cies ſupplied with boards, ſticks, and the like, to com- 
plete the ſhelter 3 and theſe were ſometimes covered with 
ſkins, ſometimes only with the branches of other trees 
newly cut down, and full of leaves. | 


Thus Virgil, in his ZEneid : 


Tum ſylvis ſcena coruſeis | 
| | Heis, 
Deſuper borrentique atrum nemus imminet umbrd. 


Upon which Servius remarks, Scena apud antiquos pari- 
etem non habuit. OR 


So Ovid: 
Primus ſollicitos feciſti, Romule, ludos 


Cum juvit viduos rapta Sabina viros. 

Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela theatre 
| Nec fuerant liquide pulpita rubra croco. 
Illic quas tulerant nemoroſa palatia frondes 
Simpliciter poſitæ ſcena fine arte ſuit. 


ancient ſhepherds uſed to ſing and play. 


reſpect of the different parts of the play, but all was per- 
formed in the ſame place. 5 . 
The firſt things repreſented in theſe new theatres were 
what they called nimi. Theſe were a very coarſe ſort of 
poems, repreſenting, in obſcene and indecent language, 
the vices and indecent actions of the principal people of 
the time. Sophrones and Xenarchus ſeem to have been 


lometimes proſe, ſometimes verſe, in theſe compotitions. 
After the licentious things, thus repreſented, had given 
great offence to the magiſtracy, the poets hands were 
tied up from writing at all, and the actors in theſe Scenes 


taming the ſpectators, which we ſtill continue, under 
ne name pantomime, the fame by which they expreſſed 
it. In this all was repreſented in dumb ſhew, and the 
geſtures and motions of the limbs were all they had to 
repreſent the actions of others by. CS 


7 the days of Ariſtotle, - and to have been continued long 
- rg Salmaſius is of opinion, that Pylades was 
the firſt who ſeparated the pantomime and dancing from 


the plays, where the actors ſpoke. But. this ſeems an 


ries we have left of t em, to have been repreſented ſingly 


long before that time cb 
gultus Cæſar. ime, Pylades living in 


ſy $2" 
jr betty and dancing were early ſuppoſed to have ſome re- 


time of Au- 


don to one another ; the firſt was called a Jpeaking | 


Vor. IV. N 318. 


alled / reet-wards, The Germans call them 5 


hut, booth, or the like, where dramatic pieces were an- 


branches were made to meet together, and their vacan- | 


the firſt writers of this ſort of comedy, and they uſed 


This fort of public diverſion ſeems to have been in faſhion 


Thus alſo Caſſiodorus derives the word ſcene, from the | 
cloſe ſhade of the grove, where, in the ſpring-time, the | 


„ 


vere forbid to ſpeak. Hence aroſe a new way of enter- | 


error in that great critic ; for ey ſeem, by what hiſto- 


It does not appear that the ancient poets were at all ac- | 
quainted with the modern way of changing the ſcenes, in | 


SCE 


dance, and the latter a dumb poem; a name afterwards, 
and not till long afterwards, given to a picture. Thus 
they were introduced on the ſame ſcenes, as things natu- 
rally connected together. | 


Mediterranean ſhores, and called by authors HEY ScRNE was afterwards more particularly uſed for the deco- 


rations of a ſtage, or theatre. 

The ancients, we are informed by Vitruvius, had three 
ſorts of ſcenes, or ſcenical decorations, in their theatres: 
That in common uſe was a ſpacious front, or range, of 
building, adorned with columns and ſtatues z in which 
were three large openings, through which other build- 
ings appeared in perſpective ; viz. a palace, for trage- 
dies; houſes and ſtreets, for comedies ; and foreſts, for 
paſtorals. | | 


_ Theſe decorations were either wer/atite, i. e. they turned 


on pivots, as deſcribed by Vitruviusz or du#ile, i. e. 
ſlided along grooves, as thoſe in our theatres. And as 
this or that fide, or repreſentation, was turned towards 
the ſpectators, the ſcene was called a tragic, comic, or a 
paſtoral ſcene. See ſeveral curious remarks on the an- 
cient ſcene in M. Perrault's notes on Vitruvius, lib. v. 
cap. 6, Bee PLAYHOUSE. „ 


is alſo uſed for the scuRVx itſelf; and ſome-Scxxx is alſo uſed for the place repreſented, or that where 


the action is conceived to have paſſed. | _ 
One of the grand laws of the drama is, to obſerve the 
unity of the ſcene; which we more uſually call the unity 


of place. | 

4 effect, to keep cloſe to nature and probability, the 
ſcene ſhould never be ſhifted from place to place, in the 
courſe of the play. The ancients were pretty fevere in 
this reſpect, particularly Terence; in ſome of his plays, 
the /cene never ſhifts at all, but the whole is tranfacted 
before the door of an old man's houſe, whither, with 
inimitable art, he brings all his actors, occaſionally. 

The French, too, are very ſtrict in this reſpect; but the 
Engliſh plead for a diſpenſation from the rule; which 
they think confines them to too narrow bounds, and pre- 
cludes them from that variety of adventures and in- 
trigues, without which an Engliſh audience will never be 
ſatisfied. | og | : 5 
However, the more judieious and accurate of our own 
writers are very moderate in the uſe of this licence, and 
take care not to deviate too far from probability, by ſhift- 
ing the ſcene, between the acts, much farther than the 
perſons concerned may be ſuppoſed to have gone in the 
interval. Hence they ſeldom carry the ſcene out of the 
ſame town; though others, who own no ſubjection to 
the ancient rules, take larger liberties: with ſome of 


ſkip from Covent-Garden to Peru. The great Shakſpeare 
is exceedingly faulty in this reſpect, in almoſt all his 
plays. ES 


SCENE is alſo a part, or diviſion, of a dramatic poem, de- 


termined by a new aCtor's entering. 

7225 are divided into acts, and acts are ſubdivided into 
cenes. | | 

In moſt of our printed plays a new ſcene is never ex- 
preſſed to begin, but when the place is ſuppoſed to be 
changed, by ſhifting, or drawing, the moveable ſcene ; 
but this muſt be eſteemed an overſight, ſince, on our 


Whenever, therefore, a new actor appears, or an old 
one diſappears, the action is changed into other hands; 
and, therefore, a new ſcene then commences. 
It is one of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſcenes be well 
connected; that is, that one ſucceed another, in ſuch 
manner, as that the ſtage is never quite empty, till the 

end of the aQt. : „ 
The ancients did not allow of above three perſons on the 
ſtage at the ſame time, excepting in the choruſes, where 
the number was not limited; but the moderns have but 
little regard to this reſtriction. | | 


entertainments exhibited on the cena, or theatre; in- 


ing, and other theatrical performances. 

The Romans were almoſt four hundred years without 

any ſcenic games at all, Livy obſerves, that they were + 
lürſt inſtituted in the year of Rome 392, under the con- 

ſulate of C. Sulpitius Peticus, and C. Licinius Stolo. 


But the erities have obſerved a miſtake here in Livy; the 


conſulate of thoſe perſons falling in the year 289, which, 
therefore, is held the æra of the introduction of the /ce- 
nie games. | | 

At firſt, ſome actors for theſe diverſions were ſent for out 
of Hetruria z who, without reciting any thing, danced 
about to the found of inſtruments; fo that thus far was 
no more than a ball, or rather what the French call a 
ballet. At length they began to rehearſe verſe ; and sA- 
TIRE was introduced, adorned with compoſitions of 
mulic, and accompanied with dances. - At length, Livius 


4 1 Andronicus, 


theſe, it is nothing, when a fancied ſcene is in view, to 


ſtage, the /cene is, properly, the perſons preſent at. or 
concerned in, the action on the ſtage at ſuch time. 


SCENIC Games, Ludi SCEN1C1, among the Ancienis, were 


cluding what we now call p/ays, of all kinds, with dance 
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SCE 


- Ahdronieus, about the year of Rome 514, introduced 
the entertainments of tragedy and comedy 
Thus, by degrees, growing more and more perfect, their 
ſcenical / (vn, were at laſt repreſented with a juſtneſs and 
- magnificence beyond any thing the world elſewhere ever 

ſaw. The fathers, in their writings, cry out loudly 

againſt the ſcenical games. | 
SCENOGRAPH V, e from enn, ſcene, and ypapn, 
deſcription, in Perſpective, a repreſentation of a body on 
a perſpective plane; or a deſcription thereof in all its 

- dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. 

The ichnography of a building, &c. repreſents the plan, 
or ground-work, of the building; the orthography the 
front, or one of the ſides; and the ſcenography the whole 


building, front, ſides, height, and all, raiſed on the geo- 


metrical plan. | | 
To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of any body. 1. Lay down 
the baſis, ground-plot, or plan, of the body, in the per- 
ſpective . according to the method laid down 
under the article PERSPECTIVE. 2. Upon the ſeveral 
points of the plan raiſe the perſpective heights : thus will 
the ſcenography of the body be completed, excepting that 


a proper ſhade is to be added. The method of railing | 


the heights is as follows: | | | 
On any point given, as C (Tab. IV. Perſpective, fig. 59.) 
to raiſe a perſpective altitude, anſwerable to an objective 
altitude PQ. On the terreſtrial line raiſe a perpendicu- 
lar PQ , equal to the given objective altitude. From P 
and Q, to any point, as T, draw right lines, PT and 
T. From the given point C draw a right line CK, 
parallel to the terreſtrial line DE, meeting the right line 
Q, in K. In the point K, upon the line KC, erect a 
perpendicular IK. This IK is the /cenographic altitude 
required. See PERSPECTIVE, art. XXI. 3 
The application of this general method of drawing the 
Lauer e of a body, is not ſo obvious, in every caſe, 
ut that it may be neceſſary to illuſtrate it a little by a 
| few examples, | = 
To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a cube, viewed by an angle. 
I. As the baſis of a cube viewed by an angle, ſtanding 
on a geometrical plane, is a ſquare viewed by an angle 
draw a ſquare, viewed angular-wiſe. 2. Raiſe the fide 
HI g. 60.) of the ſquare perpendicularly on any point 


of the terreſtrial line DE; and to any point, as V, of | 


the horizontal line HR, draw the right lines VI and 
VH. 


points 1 and 2, raiſe L 1, and M 2, perpendicular to the 
_ ſame. Laſtly, ſince HI is the height to be raiſed in a, 
LI in c and &, and M2 in 4; ina raiſe the line Va per- 
pendicular to à E; in h and c, raiſe by and ce perpen- 


dicular to bi; and, laſtly, raiſe 4% perpendicular to 
Zet = i and b 
M2: if, then, the points g, h, e, /, be connected by | 


d 2, and make af = HI, bg 


right lines, the ſcenography will be complete. = 
Otherwiſe : let AB /fg. 61.) be the breadth of either of 
the fix equal ſquare ſides of the cube AG, O the place 
of the obſerver, almoſt even with the edge CD of the 
cube, 5 the point of ſight, SP the horizon parallel to 
AD, and P (SP being made equal to SO) the point 


of diſtance. Make ABCD a true ſquare, draw BS and | 


Ces to the point of fight, and BP to the point of di- 
ſtance, interſecting CS in G; then draw FG parallel 
to BC, and the uppermoſt perſpective ſquare fide BFG C 


of the cube, will be finiſhed. Draw DS to the point | 


of ſight, and AP to the point of diſtance, interſecting 
Ds in I; then draw GI parallel to CD; and, if the 
cube be opaque, as if wood or metal, all the outlines of 
it will be finithed, and then it may be ſhaded as in the 
figure. But if you want a perſpective view of a tranſ- 
parent glaſs cube, all the ſides of which will be ſeen ; 
draw AH toward the point of ſight, FH parallel to 
BA, and HI parallel to AD; then AHID will be the 


ſquare baſe of the cube, perſpectively parallel to the topp 


BFGC; ABFH will be the ſquare ſide of the cube, 
parallel to CGID, and FGIH will be the ſquare fide 
parallel to ABCD. : | 
Having the repreſentation of one cube, that will be ſuf- 
ficient for any number of the ſame ſize, provided that 
they all ſtand in the ſame line, or at the ſame diſtance 
from the bottom of the picture. If the cube were above 
the horizontal line, the repreſentation of it is found in 
the ſame manner. | 1 7 
Again: to exhibit the repreſentation of a cube with the 
feweſt poſſible lines, within the picture. Divide the bot- 
tom and one ſide of the picture (fig. 62.) into any num 
ber of equal parts, which may be conſidered as feet; let 
the propoſed repreſentation be fix feet from the bottom 
of the picture, and four feet in diameter; and let CH 
or CL be half the diſtance of the eye, and C the centre 
of the picture. 


# 


produce one to H, 


cutting C in v, from © draw a parallel tins; hn 


Rule II. To cut off a part ab (g. 64.) of the line al, 


the ſame manner, lines drawn from any diviſions on the 


3. From the angles 4, b, and c, draw c1, d 2,| 
&c. parallel to the terreſtrial line DE. 4. From the| 


bottom of the picture in perſpeclive. Draw. the front {de 


5 draw a line to H, and from c the perpendicular cc 


From r draw a line to C; from 4 


1 


SCE 


line from p to H, which gives 9 for the botto 
cube. Upon the line 2 make the ſquare, and bi 
the upper fide in 3 from x produce a line to C; 25 to | 
other from 5s to H, which gives the corner ;: when, 
the repreſentation may be completed. : | 
Mr. Kirby has propoſed the following univerſal 
exhibiting the true perſpective repreſentations of an 
jects, and applied them to a variety of eleg | 
hk mae &c. | | Tk on ei 
Rule I. To determine the perſpective length of any ; 
line % (Cg. 63) parallel to the horizontal line, */* 
qivide it ſo as that it may repreſent any number of e , 
or unequal parts. Divide the bottom AB of the Nie 
into any given number (e. gr. ten) of equal parts a 
let this be a fcale for adjuſting the . proportions of fl 
objects as are to be drawn upon the — Let « 1 
one end of the line propoſed, and from à draw at 2 
ſure the parallel a 6. From any point, as 1 on the fel 
draw a line through a, to cut the horizontal line in F 
Let the ſpace between 1 and 3 be the real length of ii. 
propoſed line on the ſcale, and from 3 draw a line toÞ 
cutting ab in b, and ab will repreſent a length equal i 
the ſpace 13. In order to divide a þ into any number 
of equal or unequal parts, mark on the ſcale the ges 
proportion, and from thence draw lines 10 P, which wi 
interſect ab in the points propoſed. 

If ab be a perſpective line given, and its length be tw 
quired. Draw a line from any point in the horizone 
line through the ends of ab to the ſcale, and theſe wil 
ſhew its length. Then ab repreſents {ix parts, as fo, 
&c. according to the nature of the deſign, | 


1 
m of the 


4 88 


rules {qþ 
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that vaniſhes into the centre of the picture, ſo as to re. 
preſent any given length, and to obtain any number « 
perſpective diviſions upon it. From C ſet off the width 
IK of the picture to L, for the diſtance of the ee, 
From L to any point, as 2, on the ſcale, draw La ct. 
ting aC in b, and ab will repreſent the length a2. In 


5 „ yy HA m2 


DO 


ſcale to L, will cut aC ſo as to give the perſpeclive cf 
ſuch diviſions. - . : 
Rule III. To cut off a part ab (fg. 65.) of the line all, 
that vaniſhes into one of the points of diſtance H; and 
divide it. Divide the diſtance CH or CL into ſiye equi 
parts, and make the dot at P þ two parts one fourteenth 
from C. From any diviſion on the ſcale, as 1, draw z 
line to P, cutting a H in &; then will a6 repreſent the 
length a1. To divide 45, ſet off the real lengths df 
thoſe parts on the ſcale, and draw lines to P, which | 
will cut ab in the propoſed points. - 

For the line ac, which vaniſhes into the point of diſtance 
L: make the dot at P] the fame diftance from C as P! 
is from C. From P! draw a line to any point, 2, and 
ac will be the perſpective of a 2, &c. The fit at 
theſe rules is adapted to the ſides of ſuch objects ot 
buildings as directly front, or are even with the eye; 
the ſecond to thoſe which run directly from the eye; aud 
the third to ſuch as are viewed angle-ways, and in fuch 
a manner that both ſides have an equal degree of obl- 
quity. Mr. Kirby has added a fourth rule; for wiic, 
being only wanted occaſionally, we ſhall refer to his Per- 
ſpective of Architecture, &c. p. 5. 7 
For the application of the firſt and ſecond of the pe 
ceding rules, in drawing the repreſentations of ſquars 
and circles, ſee PERSPECTIVE, art. VI. and XI. 
For the farther uſe of theſe rules: Let it be requires i 
put a parallel cube of two feet ſquare, and placed at i" 


n . I canes. Tow. T oe 4c: a ad tr abt. wy r Fra 


yy 


4 6 3 (fig. 66.) and lines from 6, , 3 to E; then (ron 


and from 4 another parallel, as in the figure. Let i 
ſame figure be placed at the diſtance of one ſoot witli 
the picture. A line drawn from 6 to L will ge ® 
corner /, by Rule II. Draw a line from 5 t0 G 10 
the parallel Fe; make fs = e, and draw the m_— 
Fi g; a line drawn from e to L gives the point 55 0 
þ draw the perpendicular þ 1, and from 1 angther p- 
rallel.: e | TW 
To exhibit the per ſpective of ſeveral cubes placed belin | 
another. Draw the front ſide Aab2 (fg. 67.) _ : 
b, 23 draw lines to C, and complete the ſirſt g 25 
above. Again, draw a line from 4 to C,_andt 5 
rallel cd; then from d draw a line to H, which f 
ſpace to repreſent the breadth of one cube; froms 210 
the parallel g þ, and a line from þ to H will bee. 4 
breadth of another cube; from g and n draw gu | 
culars cutting þ C, and from theſe interſections dt 


parallels for the top. Eos, opp 


For obtaining the ſame number of cube 2 
fide : upon 8B draw the front fide ; from 55 ; 


two upper corners, draw lines to C; and from de 4 
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fallel lines. 


Jo exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY VF a hollow, quinguangular 
5 quingquany 


complete the figure. 
To exhibit the Scx 


SCE 


of the tubes. already drawn, produce pa- 
ral 1 0 interſecting 8 C; from theſe lnterlecttöns 
_ 5 erpendiculars for the ſides, and then the parallels 
for the tops, ep e 
UE, find the per ſpective appearance of an oblique cube two 
ſquare 3 the neareſt corner being one foot from the bot- 
ret + the pifture. Find by Rule II. the corner a (fig: 
61 by the firſt, the length @ U; by the third, the dept 
at ac; and draw the parallel cd, which gives the other 
fide ad. From c, a, d, draw the perpendiculars c 11 ac, 
do; and ac a; then from e draw lines to and | 
L. and from F and g lines to H and . 
75 exhibit ſeveral oblique cubes behind one another, both to 
the right and left. Draw the firſt cube from the point 5 
g. 69.) 3 draw lines from, 5 to H and L; and a line 
drawn from 7 to PI gives the fide 5%; draw the parallel 
; and the perpendiculars for the upright edges; and 
make 54 equal to 57, and draw-lines from,a to H and 
I, and from d to L, and from e to H, which completes 
one cube. Let the ſpaces between the cubes be three 


feet; draw a line from 8 to L, and another from , and. 


then the parallel Y of three ſeet; and a line from . to 
P/ gives bg to repreſent bf, by Rule III. From 7 
draw a line to L, and from g the parallel g h, which re- 
preſents two feet, or the breadth of one cube; then | 
from þ draw a line to P /; which gives the ſide g 7; and 
draw a line from g to H, and from c to L, which 
will give the other ſide g n. Again, from g, m, i, draw 

rpendiculars; and then interſections with the lines 
drawn from the top of the firſt cube to L, will deter- 
mine the height of two ſides; and by drawing other 
lines to H, as H, we ſhall complete another cube; and 
ſo on. The figures on the right hand ſide are found 
from thoſe which are already drawn by means of pa- 


N. B. The repreſentation of the evbe prepares the way |. 
for the projection of all the regular ſolids; and we have, 
therefore, been more diffuſe in illuſtrating the method 
of doing it. | 


priſm. 1. Since the baſe of a hollow quinguangular| 
priſm, ſtanding on a geometrical plane, is a pentagon, 
with a limb, or breadth, of a certain dimenſion, find the 
appearance of this pentagon on a table, or plane. See 
PERSPECTIVE. SIR „ 
2. On any point, as H, of the terreſtrial line DE (g. 
70.) raiſe a perpendicular HI, equal to the objective al- 
fitude; and to any point, as V, of the horizontal line| 
HR, draw the lines HV and IV. 3. From the ſeveral 
angles a, ö, d, e, c, of the perſpective ichnography, both 
the internal and external ones, draw lines, as 5 2, 43, 
&c. parallel to the terreſtrial line; and from the points 
1, 2, 3, raiſe perpendiculars to the fame, as LI, M 2, 
m2, N3, n3. If theſe, then, be raiſed in the corre- 
ſpondent points of the ichnography, as in the ſecond ar- 
ticle, the /cenography will be complete. | 

Another method of repreſenting a priſm. Let a b (fig. 62.) 
be the width of the bottom; from C draw lines through 
a, b, in order to obtain the real width of the line a 6, 
viz. five ſeet; at the point » erect the. perpendicular 
un, and make it equal to the real height of the priſm, 


viz. four feet; draw the front ſide a bd F. Make an To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of @ truncated pyramid. Sup- | 


equilateral triangle ABE, whoſe ſides arc each equal to 
20; bileCt this triangle by the line DE, and divide DE 
into two equal parts in F; biſect alſo fd inc; and draw 
C; then take DF, and ſet it from c to /, and draw /L, 
mterſeCting c C in e; laſtly, draw Fe and de, which | 


CENOGRAPHY of a cylinder. 1. Since the 

baſe of a cylinder, ſtanding on a geometrical plane, 1s a 
cirele, ſeek the appearance of a circle. In the points 
 b,d fy b, g, & c (Tab. II. fig. 34+) raiſe the appa-| 
rent altitudes, as in the preceding articles. If, now, 

their upper lines be connected by curve lines, as in the| 
ale a, , d, f, g, h, e, c, the ſcenography of the cylin- 
der will be complete. : 3 

i is evident, that thoſe lines are to be omitted, both in| 
tne plan, and in the elevation, which are not expoſed to 
s OE though they are not to be diſregarded from the 
f Simug, as being neceſſary for the finding of other 
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line 30. rind the point e Rule II. above, and the 
diameter ab by Rule I. With this diameter find the 


Us 


perſpective of a. circle. See PErsPECTIVE, art. XI. 
Divide 2 b. into four feet, by Rule I. From c draw the 
perpendicular cm; then take one foot from. ab, and 
from c ſet it fix times to. m. through m draw the parallel 
+1, and make it equal to the lower diameter ab; with 
k | find the perſpective of another circle, and ſrom the 
outer part of each oval draw lines, as 41, 6 K, which 
will complete the propoſed repreſentation. + : + - 
Fer two cylinders hehind: one another. Let the centres c 
and m (fig. 72.) of the cylinders be in the line 9 C, and 
let each be two feet in diameter, and five feet high; let 
the centre of the firk cylinder be only one foot from the 
bottom of the picture, but that of the other ſix feet. By 
Rule I. and II. we may obtain the centre c, and the dia- 
meter 4 b of the firſt cylinder, and the whole operation 
is the ſame as in the laſt caſe. By the ſame rules we 
find alſo the. centre m, and diameter JV of the fartheſt 
cylinder; and by drawing a line from F to C, we ſhall 
have the height of it. 3 


o exhibit the ScENOGRAPTHY of a pyramid ſtanding on its 


baſe. Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to delineate a 
quadrangular pyramid, viewed by an angle. 1. Since 
the baſe. of ſuch a pyramid: is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, 
draw ſuch a ſquare.; 2. To find the vertex of the pyra- 


mid, i. e. a perpendicular let fall from the vertex to the 


baſe, draw diagonals mutually interſecting each other in 


e (fig. 73.) 3. On any point, as H, of the terreſtrial _ 


line DE, raiſe the altitude of the pyramid HI ; and, 
drawing the right lines HV, and IV, to a point of 
the horizontal line H R, produce the diagonal. 4 6, till 


it meet the line VH in H. Laſtly, from Y draw h 7 pa- 


rallel to HI. This, being raiſed on the point e, will 


give the vertex of the pyramid K; conſequently, the 
lines 4 K, K a, and K 2, will be determined at the ſame 


time. | | 7 


Alfter the like manner is the Fenography of a cone deli- 


neated. iy e e | 
Another method... Let AD, (fig. 74.) be the breadth of 


either of the four ſides of the pyramid AT CD at its 
baſe-AB CD, and MT its perpendicular height. Lot 
O be the place of the obſerver, S his point of fight, SE 


his horizon, parallel to AD, and perpendicular to OS; 
and let the. proper point. of diſtance be taken in SE, 
produced toward the left hand, as far from 8 as O is 
from 8. Draw AS and DS to the point of ſight, and 
DL to, the point of diſtance, interſecting AS in the 


point B. Then from B draw BC parallel to AD, and 
ABCD ſhall be the perſpective ſquare baſe of the pyra- 


mid. Draw the diagonal AC interſeCting the other dia- 


gonal BD at M, and this point of interſection ſhall be 


the centre of the ſquare baſe. Draw MT perpendicular 
to AD, and equal to the mtended height of the pyra- 
mid; then draw the. ſtraight lines AT, CT, and DT; 


and the outlines of the pyramid, as viewed from O, will 
be finiſhed; and the whole may be ſo ſhaded as to 1 


it the appearance of a ſolid body. If the obſerver had 
ſtood at o, he could have only ſeen the fide AT D of the 


pyramid; and two is the greateſt number of ſides that 


he could ſee from any other place of the ground. 


poſe the truncated pyramid quinquangular. 1. Then, if 


from the ſeveral angles of the upper baſe be conceived 
perpendiculars let fall to the lower baſe, we ſhall have a 


pentagon, with another inſcribed therein, whoſe fides 


are parallel to thoſe of the former: this coincides with a 
pentagon, furniſhed with a rim, or breadth, &c. and 


may, therefore, be delineated in the ſame manner. 2. 
Raiſing the altitude of the truncated pyramid IH g. 


75.) determine the /cenographic altitudes to be raiſed in 


the points a, b, c, d, e. If, now, the higher points, 


. 27 b, 1, J, be connected by right lines, and the lines 
lk, fm, gn, be drawn, the ſcenography will be complete. 


By drawing two concentric circles in a geometrical plane, 
and doing every thing elſe as in this problem, the ſceno- 
graphy of a truncated cone will be drawn. 


To put two equal figures in per ſpective, one of which ſhall 


be direftly over the other, at any given diſtance from it, and 
both of them parallel to the plane of the horizon. Let 


ABCD Ax. 76.) be a perſpective ſquare on a horizon- 
tal plane, 8 being the point of fight, SP the horizon, 


parallel to AD, and P the point of diſtance. Suppoſe 


AD,. the breadth of the ſquare, to be three feet, and 
that ſuch another ſquare, EFG H, is to be placed directl 
above it, parallel to it, and two feet from it. Make A 


and DH perpendicular to AD, and two-thirds of its 


length; draw EH, which will be equal and parallel to 
AD; then draw ES and HS to the point of fight 8, 


and EP to the point of diſtance P, interſecting HS in 


the point G; then draw FG parallel to EH, and you 
will have two perſpective ſquares, ABCD, and EF wi 
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equal and parallel to one another, the latter directly 
above the former, and two feet diſtant from it. By this 
method ſhelves may be drawn parallel to one another, at 
any D from each other, in proportion to their 
length. ; | « | 
| To repreſent a double troſs in per ſpective. Let AB CD, 
and EFGH g. 77.) be two perſpective ſquares, equal 
and parallel to one another, drawn by the laſt operation, 
whoſe diſtance is equal to the given height of the upright 
part of the croſs; 5 being the point of fight, and P the 
point of diſtance, in the horizon P 8, taken parallel to 
AD. Draw- AE, DH, and CG; then AEHD, and 
 DHGC, ſhall be the two viſible ſides of the upright part 
of the croſs; of which the length AE is here made 
equal to three times the breadth EH. Divide DH into 
three equal parts, HI, IK, and KD. ring, = theſe 
points of diviſion, at I and K, draw MO and PR pa- 
rallel to AD; and make the parts MN, IO, PQ , KR, 
each equal to HI; then draw MP and OR parallel to 
DH. From M and O, draw MS and OS to the point 
of fight 8; and from the point of diſtance P draw PN 
cutting MS in T; from T draw TU parallel to MO, 
and meeting OS in U; and you will have the upper- 
moſt ſurface MTUO of one of the croſs pieces of the 
figure. From R, draw RS to the point of fight 8; 
and from U, draw UV. parallel to OR; and OUVR 
ſhall be the perſpeCtive ſquare end next the eye of that 
croſs-part. Draw PM (as long as you pleaſe) from 
the point of diſtance P, through the corner M; lay a 
ruler to N and 8, and draw XN from the line P; then 
lay the ruler to I and 8, and draw YZS. Draw XY 
parallel to MO, and make XW and YB equal and per- 
pendicular to X; then draw WB parallel to XV, and 
WXYB ſhall be the ſquare viſible end of the other croſs- 
part of the figure. Draw BK toward the point of ſight 
8; and from U draw UP to the point of diſtance P, 
interſecting YS in Z; then, from the interſection Z, 
draw Za parallel to MO, and A % parallel to HD, and 
the whole delineation will be finiſned. This done, ſhade 


the whole, as in fig. 78. and you will have a true per- 


ſpective repreſentation of a double croſs. | 
To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of walls, columns, &c. or to 
raiſe them on the pavement. 1. Suppoſe a pavement 
AFHI /g. 79.) repreſented in a plan, together with the 
| baſes of the columns, &c. if there be any. 
the terreſtrial line ſet off the thickneſs of the wall BA, 
and 1, 3. 3. Upon A and B, as alſo upon 3 and 1, 
raiſe perpendiculars AD and BC, as allo 3, 6, and 1, 7. 
4. Connect the points D and 6 with the principal point 
V, by the right lines DV, and 6V. 5. Upon F and 
I raiſe perpendiculars FE, and HG. Thus will all the 
walls be delineatee. | | 


Now to raiſe the pillars, &c. there necds nothing but, | 


from their ſeveral baſes (whether ſquare or circular) pro- 


jected on the perſpective plan, to raiſe indefinite perpen- | 
diculars; and on the fundamental line, where interfected | 


by the radius FA paſling through the baſe, raiſe the true 
altitude AD; for DV being diawn as before, the /ce- 
nographical altitudes will be determined. 2 
SCENOGRAPHY of a door in building, to exhibit the. Sup- 
poſe a door required to be delineated in a wall DEF A: 

1. Upon the fundamental line ſet off its diſtance AN 
from the angle A, together with the breadths of the 
poſts NI and LM, and the breadth of the door itfelf LI. 
2. To the point of diſtance K, from the ſeveral points 
N, I, L, M, draw right lines K N, KI, K L, EM, which 
will determine the breadth of the door / 7, and the 
breadths of the poſts i n and m /. 3. From A to O ſet 
off the height of the door A O, and from A to P the 
height of the poſts AP. 4. Join O and P with the prin- 
cipal point by the right lines PV and OV. 5. Then, 
from u, i, I, m, raiſe perpendiculars, the middle ones 


whereof are cut by the right line O V in o, and the ex- 


tremes by the right line VP in p. Thus will the door 
be delineated, with its poſts. _ „ 

If the door were to have been exhibited in the wall 
IL. FG H, the method would be nearly the ſame. For, 
1. upon the terreſtrial line, ſet off the diſtance of the 
door from the angle, and thence alfo the breadth of the 
door RT. 2. From R and T draw right lines to the 
principal point V, which give the breadth » 7 in the per- 

ſpective plan. 
diculars to FH. 4. From A to O ſet off the true height 
AO. Laſtly, from O to the principal point V, draw 
the right line O V, interſecting EF in x, and make v 

and t equal to F z. 
and the poſts are eaſily added, as before. 

SCENOGRAPHY of windows in a wall, to exhibit the. When 
you know how to repreſent doors, you will find no dif- 
ticulty in adding windows; all that is here farther re- 

- quired being to ſet off the height of the window from 
the bottom of the ground. The whole operation is as 

6 


Cari 


the pavement 3, 113 and from 11 to 12 its h 


thing, and at any height from the pavement. 


illuſtrated, and applied to a great variety of cafes, nn 
þ 


SCENOGRAPHY is alſo uſed for SctEnE-rarxri 


at different diſtances, and in various poſi 


and after having diminiſhed each ſcene in it 


Perſpective, 1709. fol. 
2. Upon 


SCENOPEGIA, cueneru la, formed of gxwy, ſcene ile 


at the national altar, more uſually called feaſt of lau. 


days there was alſo added an eighth day which was much 


perſons, and of the extraordinary tokens they all gave d 


differently applied to the other. | 


ſpeak, when he tells us, our Saviour was at the ſeat 


of Siloam, and pouring of it, mixed with wine, on i 


a common proverb, © He that never ſaw the rejoicing 


3. From r and raiſe indefinite perpen- | 


Thus is the door r r, tt, drawn ; | 


; whence this feaſt is called Hoſannah. 


SCE 


as follows : 1. From 1 to 2 ſet off the the 
wall at the window; from 3 to 4 its tit nel | 
angle 3; and from 4 to 5 its breadth, 2. From "OM th 
to the point of diſtance L, draw the right line {as 
L 4, which will give the perſpective read Sand 
the window. 3. From 10 and graifſe lines pepe 
to the pavement, i. e, draw indefinite rallels aan 
4. From 3 to 11 ſet off the diſtance of the windy x þ 
, , oh 
12. Laſtly, from 11 and 12, to the princi tht ty 
draw lines V 11, and V 12; which, Ty oy Fay U 
pendiculars 10, 13, and 9, 14, in 13 and 14 4 10 5 
15 and 16, will exhibit the appearance of the Wi 0 
From theſe examples, which are all no more than 5 5 


cations of the firſt grand or general rule, it w. ; 
perceived what method to take to delincne n — 
er 


Thoſe who wiſh to ſee the practice of perſpeQiye largely 


conſult the ſecond book of Kirby's PerſpeQi I 
and Kirby's Architecture, fol. 196 r. N fl. 1768, 
For a mechanical method of exhibitin 
any object, ſee Des1GNING. 


g the Seenogreplye 


N G, and 
or ſcenez 


ces, tions wi 
ſpect to the eye, in ſuch a manner, that all thoſe 5 


ent ſcenes, when ſeen from one certain determin 

point, may correſpond with each other, and re nk 
one entire view of the deſign without breaks or confale 
as if it were one continued picture. I 
The defign of ſcene-painting is not only to decorate th 
theatre, but to make that part of it, which les b a 
the ſtage, appear much Jonger than it really is, 
effected by raiſing the floor to a certain anole, b 
the cieling, and by raiſing the ſcenes in ſuch 2 manner 
that the floor, cieling, and ſcenes, ſhall be part of a to. 


low pyramid, which, if continued; would met in a p 


denotes the art of painting upon ſeveral planes 


evond 
This ; 


y Hoping 


out; 
$ (ue pt 
portion, then by drawing thereupon the intended kn 
by the common rules of perſpective ; fo that eien 
ſcene, when put into its proper place, ſhall appear 1 
_ of the general deſign. On this ſubject, ſce Porze; 

| Hamilton's Stereography, in: 
vol. fol. 1738. And, for an abſtract, Kirby's Perher 


nacle, tent, and nſuui, figo, I fix, the third grand feſtid 
among the Jews, at which all their males were to attend 


nacles, inſtituted after the people of Ifracl were in pol 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan, in memory of their har 
ing dwelt under tents in the wilderneſs. 

The ſcenopegia was held for ſeven days ſucceſſively, con 
mencing on the fifteenth of September, i. e. on th 
fifteenth day of the month Tifri, the firſt of the ci 
and ſeventh of the eccleſiaſtical year. To theſe ſer 


the moſt ſolemn; both on account of the conflux d 


their joy. This eighth day was properly the feaſt of it- 
gathering, on which they were to give thanks for their 
whole harveſt. However, the feaſt of tabernacles, a 
that of ingathering, though properly diſtinct, are ſons 
times ſpoken of as one ſeaſt, and the name of either in 


It is of this eighth day St. John muſt be underſtood 


tabernacles, on the laſt and great, day. | 
The rabbies inform us, that there pertained to this el 
a peculiar ceremony of drawing water out of the po 


ſacrifice, as it Jay on the altar. This they are id u 
have done with ſuch expreſſions of joy, that it beca 


drawing water, never ſaw rejoicing in all his life.” l 
this ceremony our Saviour is ſuppoſed to refer, cut 
37» 38. | | 
It is the practice of the modern Jews to tie together de 
branch of palm, three branches of myrtle, and ol 
willow; and with this in their right hands, and a brat 
of citron with its fruit in the left, to make a procelivy 
during the feven days of the feaſt, in their f nech 
round their reading deſks, as their anceſtors did 85 
the walls of Jericho, in token of the expected doeh 
of their enemies. They alſo turn about unn 
branches to the four cardinal points, and ſhake aa 
them every way, to drive the devil from then 1 
they are making this proceſſion, they ſing Ho 


it 5 
When the Holy Scripture fays abſolutely the fee! 
uſually to be underſtood of the ſcenopegia. «cal 
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ur gome animal carcaſes, buried with lime, though 
f * yore ground, have 'been obſerved to give ſo 
858 a ſcent, as to attract dogs to the place. 


cen T-bagh in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Tyſon 


7 


thoſe pechliar pouches, or bags, which certain ani- 
2 he civet-cat and muſk- animal, have for the re- 


t 
3 matter of their perfume. Theſe bags are 


to more animals than is generally ſuppoſed, | 
— have much the ſame qualities, the matter they | 


and in 


contain being in moſt of them fetid and diſagreeable, 


while contained in the bag, and _ becoming ſweet | 
e 


t when dried, or taken at leaſt from the ani- 

- nor yr in ſmall quantities. The weaſel and 
lecat, with us, have bags of this kind, and the famous 
2 or pouch of the opoſſum is of the nature of theſe, 
though it ſerves alſo to the other great purpoſe of re- 
ceiving and ſheltering the young in time of danger. Tt 


contains, like the reſt, a tough and viſcous matter, which | 


ouzes out of the glands, -and is of a very offenſive | 
ſmell, while the cteature lives; but as ſoon as it is 
taken out and dried, the ſmell changes into a fine per- 
fume. The gland of the aper moſchiferus, as Tyſon 
calls it, is of this kind, containing a glutinous humour 
of a very offenſive ſmell when freſh, but when dried 


becoming ſweet and perfumed as muſk, Philoſ. Tranf. | 
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SCEPAS TRA, 4. name of a kind of bandage for the 


head, deſcribed by Galen 
SCEPTER, ſceptrum, a royal ſtaff, or batoon, borne, on 


ſolemn occaſions, by kings, as a badge of their command | 


and authority. N 
Nicod derives the word from the Greek OLNTTEEN, which 


he ſays originally ſignified a javelin, which the ancient 


kings uſually bore as a badge of their authority ; in re- 
ard that inftrument was 1n very great veneration among 


the heathens. But oxyTTgey does not properly ſignify a 


javelin, but a flaff to reſt upon, from oxnn]a, innitor, J 
Jan upon. Accordingly, in the ſimplicity of the earlier 
ages. of the world, the ſcepters of kings were no other 


than long walking-ſtaves ; and Ovid, in ſpeaking of Ju- 


piter, deſcribes him as reſting on his ſcepter. Met. i. 
v. 178. HE Sf 
The ſcepter is an enſign of royalty of greater antiquity 


than the crown. The Greek tragic and other poets put | 


ſcepters in the hands of the moſt ancient kings they ever 
introduce. „ 

Juſtin obſerves, that the ſcepter, in its ee e. was an 
haſta, or ſpear. He adds, that, in the moſt remote an- 
tiquity, men adored the haſtæ, or ſcepters, as immortal 
gods ; and that it was upon this account, that, even in 
his time, they {till furniſhed the gods with /cepters. — 
Neptune's ſcepter is his trident. | | 


Tarquin the Elder was the firſt who aſſumed the ſcepter | 


among the Romans. 


Le Gendre tells us, that in the firſt race of the French | 
kings, the ſcepter was a golden rod, almoſt always of | 


the ſame height with the king who bore it, and crooked 
at one end like a crozier. Frequently, inſtead of a ſcep- 
ter, kings are ſeen on medals with a palm in their hand. 
SCEPTICISM, the doctrine and opinions of the ſceptics ; 
called alſo Pyrrhoniſm, from the name of its author. _ 
The term ſceptic, in its original Greek, ox47]iogs, pro- 
perly ſignifies con/iderative, and inquiſitive; or a man 
who is ever weighing the reaſons one fide and the 


other, without ever deciding between them. It is form- 


ed from the verb one vH, conſider, look about, deli- 


berate. | 


The ancient ſeepticiſm conſiſted in doubting of every 


tung, in affirming nothing at all, and in keeping the 
judgment in ſuſpenſe on every ſubject. Sextus Empiricus 
makes ſcepticiſm to conſiſt in a faculty of oppoſing all 
*ppearances, of making all, even contrary things, equal- 
ly probable, and of proceeding, firſt to an exoyn, or ſuſ- 
penſe of mind, and” then to entire undiſturbedneſs or 
tranquillity, | 

Hence, theſe great maxims of theirs : Ou pwaAnc Tour? 
Mense, this no more than that: Tlayri N %% Ne, &c. 


every reaſon has another againſt it: and Oude op, I 
termine nothing. het * 


& proper character then of cepticiſim, is an axard- | 


4 he neutrality, or ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as does 
i upon any occaſion, incline to any thing more than 
the contrary thing. | n 
Te A of the ſceptics is well deſcribed by Ariſto- 
ind OP eb. de Prepar. Evan. All things are equally 
. ee, uncertain, and undeterminate: neither our 
e e one opmions, give us either truth or falſhood ; 
ay nap = - the one, nor the other, are to be cre- 
mi, 8 ungs to be left on a level, without ad- 
at all. W 3 or motion of the mind 
penſe of th ed, that the ſceptics carried this ſuſ- 


OL, Iv. Ne 21g. as even to deny that any thing is 


] 


| 


| 


. 


either good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or falſe; or that 


any thing is this, more than that. 


It is from this acatalepſia of the ſceptics that Deſcartes 


ſeems to have borrowed his great principle of doubting of 
all things; as is owned by many of his fotlowers. It 
muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that there is ſome difference 
between the doubting of the ſceptics, and that of the 
Cartefians. In phyſical matters, it is true, there does 
not ſeem, a great deal of difference; and Deſcartes, in 
that reſpect, may, without much * be deemed a 


ſceptic ; but this may be ſaid in his favour, that the great 


Socrates was ſo far a ſceptic himſelf ; phyſical and ſen- 
ſible things, he held, were all dubious, and at beſt but 


pare | | 

e origin of ſcepticiſm is ſomewhat obſcure. Pyrrho, 
who lived under Alexander the Great, and made the tour 
of India in his retinue, is uſually reputed its author; 


whence the words PyrRRHONIANS and ſceptics are ordi- 


narily uſed indifferently. | 

It muſt be owned, however, that the great dogma of 
the ſceptics had been countenanced, and even cultivated, 
before Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &c. Sextus 
Empiricus ſays expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did, was to 


improve, illuſtrate, and enforce the dogma, and form 


the retainers thereof into a ſect. 


* 


Democritus's philoſophy was near akin to ſcepticiſm for 


upon his obſerving, that honey ſeemed tweet to ſome 


and bitter to others, he concluded, that it was neither 
ſweet nor bitter, and thereupon pronounced, eo Hh, 


non magis, which is pure ſcepticiſm. Yet the ſame Sex- 


tus adds, that Democritus was no ſceptic. 

Though Plato argues very ſtrenuouſly againſt the acata- 
lepſy of the ſceptics; yet it is certain that dogma re- 
ceived a great part of its encouragement from Socrates's 
ſchool, and from Plato's academy. Nay, it was a great 


controverſy among the ancients, whether Plato himſelf 


were a ſceptic or a dogmatiſt. Indeed Plato's deciſive 
way of ſpeaking, in many caſes, ſeems to leave no great 
room for ſuch a doubt ; but it is certain, his followers, of 
the new academy, founded by Arceſilas, gave much into 


this way; and nihil ſcitu was held by them a prin- 


ciple. | 


Plato refutes the great principle of the ſceptics thus : 


when you fay, that all things are incomprehenſible, do 


you comprehend or conceive that they are thus incom- 
prehenſible, or do you not? if you do, then ſomething 


is comprehenſible ; if you do not, there is no reaſon we 


ſhould believe you, ſince you do not comprehend your 
own alertion. | | e | 

Sextus Empiricus obſerves, that Socrates himſelf had a 
tincture of ſcepticiſm : ſome even make him the author 
of it, from that cuſtomary ſaying of his, I know nothing 
but this, that I know nothing. If this were the origin of 
ſcepticiſm, it muſt be owned, it was mightily improved 
afterwards, before Metrodorus ſaid, I knew nothing, not 
even this, that I know nothing. The ſame Sextus, how- 
ever, adds, that Plato, introducing his maſter in his 


ymnaſtic dialogues, diſputing with the ſophiſts, makes 


im act the part of a ſceptic. 


or improved by Pyrrho. Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, 
that all things are uncertain and incomprehenſible ; con- 


traries equally true; and that the mind is never to afſent 


to any thing, but to Keep up an abſolute heſitancy or 


indifference. | 


Laertius notes, that the followers of Pyrrho had various 


denominations : from their maſter, they were called Pyr- 
rhonians ; from their dogma, Aporetici, that is doubters, 


SCEPTICS, /ceptici, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, founded 


of a Topeiv, to doubt; from their ſuſpenſion and heſitation, 


Ephectici, of enexew, to flay, 10 keep back; and from 


their never getting beyond the ſearch of truth, Zetctici, 


eekcrs. 


SCHADIDA calli, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the plant which affords the euphorbium of the 


ſhops. | 


ISCHEAMU Me See SCENANTH. 


SCHANICLOS, in Ornithology, the name of a bird, which, 


by the deſcription of Bellonius, ſeems to be ſame with 
that called by the French alouette de mer, the /ea-lark, 
and by us the sTIN r. 


SCHAFFILT, in 8 the name of a very ſmall owl, 
3 


not larger than the thru 
thors. | 

Its eyes are very bright, and of a yellow colour; its cars 
very large; its feet are feathered to the toes, and the 


called NOCTUA minor by au- 


ſoles of its feet are yellow. It is caught in the woods 


in Germany. 


SCHAKARILLA, or SCHACARILI A, in the Materia Me- 


dica, a name given by ſome authors to the medicinal 


bark called cortex thuris, and cortex eleutherit by others. 


Montani, Exot. p. 8. 


SCHANANTH, /chenanthus, in Botany, the ſame with 
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SCHAPHAN, in-Fewi/h Antiquity, the name of an animal |SCHILUS, in 1:hthyology, a name 


declared unclean by the law of Moſes. Wis 
interpreters do not agree in their explanation of this word. 
SCHAR-PENY, ScHARN-PENY, or SCHORN-PENY. Tt 
appears, from our old books, that fome cuſtomary te- 
nants were obliged to pen up their cattle at night in the 
pound, or yard, of their lord, for the benefit of their 
dung, or ſcearn, as the Saxons called it. In defect of 
this they were to pay a ſmall compenſation ; which was 
hence called ſchar-peny. | 

SCHASIS, a word uſed by ſome of the writers in ſurgery 
to expreſs SCARIFICA TION. 

SCHEAT, or Star, in 4/tronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſe- 
cond magnitude, in the juncture of the leg with the left 
ſhoulder of PEGasus. | | 
Some call it Scheat Alpheras, and ſome Scheat Pegaſi. 

SCHEAT, or, as it is ſometimes written, SCHEAD, or 
heart, a name given by many to the jentling, a fiſh of 
the chub-kind, caught in the Danube, and moſt of the 
larger rivers of Germany, and called by Geſner and Al- 
drovand capito cæruleus. 

This is the glanus of Pliny, and the other old Roman 
authors, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of 

the /i/uris with four beards near the mouth. This is its 
character in which it differs from the late, another fiſh 
of this kind; which, though a genuine ſpecies of /lurus, 
has only one beard. | 


SCHEDULE, f{chedula, a ſcroll of paper, or parchment, | 


annexed to a will, leaſe, or other deed ; containing an 
inventory of goods, or ſome other matter, omitted in 
the body of the deed. 


The word is a diminutive of the Latin /cheda, or Greck | 


c xyuon, a leaf, or piece of paper. 28 | 

 SCHEIK, a name given by the Turks to the prelates of the 
Mahometan religion, who pretend to be the legitimate 
ſucceſſors of Mahomet. 

SCHEITER's fortification. See FOR TIFICA TION. 


ScHELDAL, the name of a ſilver coin, current in Den- 


mark, and ſome parts of Germany. 8 
SCHELLENT, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 


found about the ſea coaſts, of the ſize of the common 
duck, and differing from the caps roſſe in this, that it 


is twice as large, and the eyes have yellow irifes ; though 


agreeing with it in the colour of the head, which is of 


| a reddiſh brown. Its neck is grey, and its back is of 
- a blackiſh grey; its throat, breaſt, and belly white, 
but near the anus there is a tranſverſe brown line. The 
long feathers of the wings are black and white, and the 
tail of a blackiſh grey. 25 5 
SCHELLEY, in Ihthyoloagy, a name given in ſome coun- 
ties of England to the fiſh known among authors by 
the name of ferra. See GUINIAD. _ | 
SCHEMATISM, oxnuahop;, See FIGURE and 'TROPE. 
- SCHEME, formed from ox:eua, habitus, a draught, or re- 


preſentation, of any geometrical or aſtronomical figure, | 


or problem, by lines ſenſible to the eye; or of the ce- 
leſtial bodies in their proper places for any moment. 
SCHEME, ſchema, oun¹⁰,. in the Ancient Muſte, is uſed 


for the varieties ariling from the different poſitions of 


the tones and ſemitones in a conſonance. 
SCHEME arches. Sce ARCH. . 


- SCHERIF, a title which the Arabians give to a Mahometan 


prince, who is the ſovereign of Mecca, in ſubordination 
to the ſultan. See SHERIF. | 


SCHETES was formerly a term for uſury ; and the com- 
mons prayed that order might be taken againſt this hor- | 
rible vice, practiſed by the clergy as well as the laity. 


Rot. Parl. 14 Ric. Il. | | Te, . 
SCHETIC diſeaſes, a term uſed by old writers in medicine 
to expreſs ſuch diſeaſes as were not deeply rooted in the 
cConſtitution, but might be eaſily removed. | 
 SCHEVAGE. See SCAV=4GE. a IS 
ScHEkUCHZERIA, leer flowering ruſh, in Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of the hexandria trigania 
claſs ; the characters of which are theſe : the perian- 
thium is divided into fix oblong, acute, reflex, and ex- 
panded leaves, remaining with the fruit; there is no 
flower of petals ; the ſtamina are fix very ſhort and flac- 
eid capillary filaments ; the antheræ are erect and obtuſe, 
very long and of a compreſſed figure; the germina of 
the piſtils are three in number, they are of the ſize of 
the cup, and of an oval compreſſed figure, though there 
be no ſtyle; the ſtigmata are a and obtule on the 
upper part, they grow on the outſide to the germina ; 
the fruit 2 nſiſts of as many capſules as the piſtil had 
_ germina z they are of a roundiſh figure, inflated, and 
compreſſed, aud each compoſed of two valves; the 
ſeeds are ſingle and oblong. | 
The number of the germina and capſules vary, from 
| three up to fix; the three ſeem, however, the moſt na- 
- tural Rate of the flower, and are the molt ſrequent.— 
There is only one ſpecies. | 


SCHINELAON, a word uſed by the ancie 


SCHINUS, in Botany. See Indian Mania, * 
SCHIPPER. See Sir ER. | 1 
SCHIREMOTE, or ScY REMO T. See Scyn 
SCHIRROSTIS, a name given to a diſorder of 
* ariſing from the violence of a lon 


SCHIRRUS. See Scirrnvs. 


SCHIRRUS of the teſticle, &c. See Sar 
SCHISM, /cbiſma, form Wt "ah 


Their chief reſides at Mecca, 


to all Chriſtians. - This muſt be either uniformity of 


_ fiſt among Chriſtians, as long as mutual charity is pre- 
not the uſe of different ceremonies, or of no ceremonies 


| a NN themſelves in the ſame community, this crime 
e 


SCHISM, Greet. See ern CHURCH. _ 
SCHISM bill, the name of an act paſſed in the reign d 


the 1 
SCHISMA, in Mie. Some, as Graſſineau, make thi 


den by as. 
fiſn called by the generality of authors — I 
» 15 ; 


or the pike- ſiſh. 


S 


an oil of maſtich, or oil in which maſtich Y to expres 


EMOT, 
co 3 . Je, 
Atinued inf 


at. 


mation, when the fleſh increaſes in bulk, and aſſumez 
a 


livid colour. 


formed from oyious, cleft, £4... + 
the general, ſignifies diviſion, = f Hg {ors : 
2 ny in ſpeaking of ſeparations happening thru, 
iverſity of opinions among peopl | ** 
and faith, w : es. iz 
Thus, we ſay, the /chi/m of the ten tri 
from the two tribes of ud and Benjamin 1 
the Perſians, from the Turks, and other Mahometan * 
Among eccleſiaſtical authors, the great ſchiſm of the Wy 
is that which happened in the times of Urban VI 4 
Clement VII. who were both advanced to the pa 1 
the ſame time, the latter reſiding at Avignon in Fr 
and the former at Rome, which divided the church 
forty or fifty years; the cauſe of Clement being eſpouſedb 
France and Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprug wil 
the reſt of Europe acknowledged Urban to the ke 
vicar of Chriſt ; and was at length ended by the election 
of Martin V. at the council of Conſtance, ſummoncl 
» my in ar year 1414. | 
he Romaniſts number thirty-four bins in th! 
church. They beſtow the 3 Eu 10 * 
reformation of religion in this kingdom. Thoſe « 
the church of N again, apply the term ſchiſm to 
the ſeparation of the nonconformilſts ; viz. the Preſby. 
terians, Independents, and Anabaptiſts, who contend 
for a farther reformation. | 
Some call the ſeparation of the Proteſtants from the 
church of Rome a paſſive ſchiſm; becauſe that church 
cut them off from her communion. e 
The word ſchiſm is uſed, in Scripture, in an indifferent 
ſenſe ; and, therefore, the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſb of 
it is entirely to be determined by circumſtances. In our 
own language, indeed, common uſe has affixed to the 
term an idea of guilt and reproach : but in this ſenſe 
there can be no ſuch thing as ſchiſin, except in caſe 
where there is an obligation to unity and communia; 
ſo that in order to define the nature of it juſtly, ve 
mult find out ſome centre of union, which is common 


80 


ſentiment in matters of ſpeculative belief, or in exter- 
nal modes of worſhip and diſcipline, which, in the na. 
ture of things, is impoſſible ; or, if it be unreaſonableto 
expect either of theſe, the only centre of unity tht 
remains is charity and mutual forbearance, notwitk;ſtand- 
ing leſſer differences, where there is an aſſent to all the 
neceſſary principles of Chriſtian faith, and the profeſſions 
Chriſtianity is proved to be ſincere by a regular and vi- 
tuous life. However numerous the differences that fub- | 


ſerved, there cannot be the guilt of ſchiſm. Ahenation 
of affection, and a turbulent excommunicating ſpirit, ar 
the eſſence of ſchiſin, and not mere difference of opinion; 


all; or joining ourſelves to any particular religious con- 
munion : for, according to St. Paul, who in fereri 
paſſages, blames the Corinthians for diviſions, or chf, 


may committed where there is no ſeparation from! 
particular church ; and, conſequently, they that dif 
uncharitably whether they belong all to one, or farm; 
ſtinct worſhipping aſſemblies (and they alone), are Chip 


Mmatics. 
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queen Anne, which reſtrained Proteſtant diſſenters from 
educating their own children, and forbad all tutors d 
ſchoolmaſters being preſent at any conventicle, or diſſe 
ing place of worſhip, _ The queen died on the da when 
this act was to have taken place (Aug. Mt, 1714) ® 

bill was repealed in the fifth year of Geo. |. 


interval equal to half a comma, and ſay that cighte"" 

them are required to make a complete tone, reckoning 

nine commas to a tone. But all this is inaccurate: 

INTERVAL. | 

It is alſo uſed by ſome for the difference between 

way major and minor, called by others a comm 
OMA. ell 


the 


BEM 
8 ON. See ALLUMEN Hagliolæ. 


SCHE See SLATE. | 
- 611.0, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the plant W 


nos a term uſed by the ſmalt-makers to ex- 
SCHEME of the malt after ſuſion, when it is 
- ted from the eſchel ; that 1s, a ſort of grey aſhes 
e adhere to it, and is ready for powdering for uſe. 
HMIDELLA, in Botany, a genus of the ofandria digy- 
* claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx conſiſts of 
— leaves, the corolla of four petals, that the germina 
— little foot-ſtalks, and are longer than the flower. 
is only one ſpecies. | 
GOT f 1 e by which ſome call the haſela or 
i haſler, a freſh water fiſh, approaching to the mullet or 
chub kinds, and at ſome ſeaſons eſteemed a very delicate 
diſh. See HaSEL A. _ | | | 
<CHAENANTH, or SCHANANTH. See SCANANTH, 
SCHOENAS, among the ancients, a land meaſure con- 
taining two paraſangs, or ſixty ſtadia, according to He- 
rodotus, which makes ſeven and a half of our miles. 


But Pliny computes it at five miles, or fifty ſtadia, See | 


PARASANG and STADIUM. 


SCHOENOBAT ES, oyomsCaTH;, formed from oy ves, a | 


rope, and Bauyw, T walk, a name which the ancient 
Greeks gave to their rope dancers, by the Romans called 
unambult. 


The ſchoenobates were ſlaves, whoſe maſters made mo- 


ney of thgm by entertaining the people with their feats 
of activity. Mercurialis, de Arte Gymnaſtica, lib. iii. 
gires us five figures of /choenobates, engraven alter an- 
cient ſtones. See Rope DANCER. | 


SCHOENUUS, baſtard cypreſs, in Botany, a genus of the | 


triandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are, that the 


calyx conſiſts of chaffy glumes, which are ſingle-valved, | 


and folded over 'one another, it has no corolla, and a 
ſingle. roundiſh ſeed between the glumes. There are 
twelve ſpecies, among the graſſes, diſtributed by Lin- 


nzus into thoſe that have a round and a three-fided | 


ſtalk. 


cent III. in the council of Lateran. 
SCHOLARUM domeſticus. See DOMESTICUS. 


SCHOLASTIC, sine, ſomething belonging to the | 


ſchools, or that is taught in ſchools. See School. 
Scholaſtic, ſcholaſticus, was a long time a title of honour, 


at firſt onſy given to ſuch as diltinguiſhed themſelves by | 


their eloquence in declaiming, &c. 


After Nero, the appellation ſcholaſticus was alſo given ; 


to the advocates; and, among others, to Socrates and 
Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who were both 


advocates at Conſtantinople. Conſtant. Harmenopulus | 
alſo bore it, in the twelfth century; with ſeveral | 


others. 


Afterwards ſcholaſlicus. became reſtrained to ſuch as had | 


the government of the eccleſiaſtical ſchools, eſtabliſhed 
under the firſt race of French kings, who inſtructed the 
_ clerks of each church, firſt in the humanities, then in 


the theology, and the liturgy. Theſe were alſo called 


' primiceers eſcolaſtres, and theologauy : and, if the church 
were ſituated in a city, the /cholafticus was called the 
chancellor. $ | 


Among the Greeks, [cholafticus, NON, was alſo the | 


name of an office, or dignity, anſwering to our divine, 
or theologue, Indeed, Genebrard obſerves, it was only 
properly applied to people of general learning and fine 
parts; and who were well known to the world in that 
character. | 


Thus St. Jerom mentions, that Serapion was ſurnamed 


Scholaſticus, by reaſon of the delicacy of his wit. Wa- 


lafrid. Strabo calls the pot Prudentius Schelaſticus : and 
ortunatus was called Scholaſticiſſimus. | 
SCHOLASTIC divinity is that part or ſpecies of divinity 


which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions, by reaſon and ar- 


guments. 


in which ſenſe, it ſtands, in ſome meaſure, oppoſed to 


Poſitive divinity 3 which is founded on the authority of 
athers, councils, &c. 


The ſchool divinity, like Plato's ſchool, has had its three 


new, 
The ancient began under Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Can- 
nw » or more properly under Abelard and Peter Lom- 
ard, his diſciple, the maſter of ſentences, a work which 
appeared in 1172, and held almoſt 100 years; ending 
mn . 1 Who was born in 1193. 
oll | | 9. 
x i. of ombard were called ſententiarii as well 
f his was ſucceeded by the middle ſchool divinity, which 
onnenced in the year 1220, under Albertus, who was 


lucceeded by his diſciple Thomas Aquinas: during which 


hich produces the ſeed called ſeſamum in the | 


ſeveral ages, or periods: the ancient, the middle, and the 


| 


8 


uß againſt 


combat withal. | 


ö SCH 


time the Peripatetic philoſophy was raiſed to its utmoſt 
reputation. See REAL IS Ts. | EY. 
The third age began under Durandus, who ſet himſelf 
omas, the chief of the middle age. After 
his time people's wits became more and more ſubtile; 
and the ſchool began to be wholly taken up in frivolous 
ueſtions. They diſputed, with great heat, about mere 
ormalities; and even raiſed phantoms on purpoſe to 
The ſchool divinity is nowfallen into the loweſt contempt z 
and is ſcarce regarded any where, but in ſome of the 
univerſities, where they are ſtill obliged by their char- 
ters to teach it. 


SCHOLIAST, oxonagn;, commentator, a grammatian who 


writes /cholia, that is, notes, gloſſes, & c. upon ancient 
authors, who have written in the learned languages. 


SCHOLIUM, 7oxoauy, a note, annotation, or remark, oc- 


e made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, or the 
like. 85 | 

The term is much uſed in geometry, and other parts of 
mathematics; where, after demonſtrating a propoſition, 
it is frequent to point out how. it might be done ſome 
other way; or to give ſome advice or precaution, in or- 
der to prevent miſtakes z or add ſome particular uſe or 
application thereof. : 


Wolfius has given us abundance of curious and uſeful 


arts and methods, and a good part of the modern phi- 
loſophy, the deſcription of mathematical inſtruments, 
&c. all by way of {ebolia to the reſpective propoſitions 
in his Elementa Matheſeos. 


SCHOOL, hola, a public place, wherein the languages, 


humanities, or other arts and ſciences, are taught. 


The word is formed from the Latin /chola, which, ac- 


cording to Du-Cange, ſignifies diſcipline and correction. 
He adds, that it was anciently uſed, in the general, for 


all places where ſeveral perſons met together, either to 
ſtudy, to converſe, or do any other matter. Accord- 
ingly, there were /cholz palatinæ, being the ſeveral poſts 


wherein the emperor's guards were placed; /chola ſcuta- 
riorum, ſchola gentilium, &c. At length the term paſſed. 


| 12 | | alſo to civil magiſtrates; and, accordingly, in the code 
SCHOLARES, an eccleſiaſtic order, inſtituted by Inno- 


we meet with ſchola chartulariorum, ſchola agentium, &c. 
and even to eccleſiaſtics, as /chola cantorum, ſchola ſa- 
cerdotum, &. | 


Thus we ſay, a grammar- c hoo, a writing=/chool, a ſchool 
of natural philoſophy, &c. | 1 5 TT 
SCHOOL is alſo uſed for à whole faculty, univerſity, or 


ſet ; as Plato's /choo}, the ſchool of Epicurus, the /choo! 
of Paris, &c. 'The ſchool of Tiberias was famous among 


the ancient Jews; and it is to this we owe the Maffora, ' 


and Mafforetes. 


School, in Painting, is uſed as a term to diſtinguiſh the 


different manners of places and perſons. | | 
Thus, we ſay, the Roman ſchool, the Venetian ſchool, 


the Flemiſh /chool, &c. Raphael's /choo!, Titian's /choo!, 
Da, Vinct's /choo/, &c. meaning their diſciples, pupils, 


&c. 


School of Athens is the name of a celebrated piece of 
Raphael, now in the Vatican. It contains a great num- 


ber of figures, repreſenting philoſophers, mathemati- 


cians, and other perſons engaged in the arts and ſci- 


ob 5 | 
Several authors have written of this painting, and given 
different explications thereof. Vaſari will have it to be 
the agreement of philoſophy and aſtronomy with theo- 
ny Too pets 1 
The engravers, by the inſcription they add at the bot- 


tom of the print thereof, ſhew, that they take it for a 
painting of St. Paul Ri Athens. An Auguſ- 


tine of Venice takes the philoſopher, who is writing, for 

St. Mark; and him at his knees, for the angel Gabriel. 

M. de Piles rejects all theſe explications of the /chool of 

Athens, and eſpecially the laſt ; his opinion is, that it is 

nothing more than an image of philoſophy, which Ra- 

phael here repreſents under all the philoſophers he hes 
ainted. . 


In behalf of the Venetian engravets it may be ſaid, that ED 
they do not pretend to explain the painting, but have 


only copied ſuch of the figures as they thought proper 
to repreſent St. Mark, Gabriel, &c. 25 


$cnooL, or ſchooling, in the Manege, is uſed to ſignify 


the leſſon and labour both of the horſe and hotſeman; 
A ſchool! pace, or gate, denotes the ſame with EcouTE. 


CHOOLMASTER. No perſon ſhall keep a ſchoolma/- 


ter, who does not conſtantly go to church, or is not al- 


| lowed by the ordinary, on pain of 104. a month, and 
the 2 ſhall be diſabled, and ſuffer a year's im- 
0 


riſonment, ſtat, 23 Eliz. cap. 1. 

5 are not to be ſchoolmaſters in any public 
rammar ſchool, nor any other, unleſs the perſons be 

licenſed by the biſhop, under the penalty of forfeiting 


40s. a day. 1 Jac. I. e. 4. 
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' By 17 Car. II. cap. 2. no perſon ſhall be ſchoolmaſter, or 
take any boarders to be inſtructed by himſelf, or by any 
other, without taking an oath of allegiance therein men- 
. . tioned, on pain of 40of. DR SIR 

Every ſchootmafter keeping any public or private ſchool, 


and every tutor in any private family, ſhall ſubſcribe the 


declaration, that he will conform to the liturgy of the 
church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, and be licenſed 
by the ordinary, or he ſhall for the firſt offence ſuffer | 
three months impriſonment ;. for the ſecond and every 
other offence, be impriſoned three months and forfeit 


70 & c. 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4. 


For the exemption relating to 
vided by 18 Geo. III. c. 66. See ParisTs. 


19 Geo. III. c. 44. no diſſenting miniſter, nor any 


B 
— 5 proteſtant diſſenting from the church of England, 
who ſhall take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the declaration 
_ againſt popery, and the other declaration enjoined by 
that act (ſee ToLERAT1ION) ſhall be proſecuted in an 
court whatſoever, for teaching and inſtructing yout 
as a tutor or /choo/maſter : provided, that this ſhall not 
extend to the enabling any perſon, diſſenting from the 
church of England, to hold the maſterſhip of any col- 


lege, or /chool of royal foundation, or of any other en- 
dowed college or /chool for the education of youth, un- | 
leſs the ſame ſhall have been founded ſince the firſt year | 


of king William and queen Mary, for the immediate 
uſe and benefit of proteſtant diſſenters. | 
School philoſophy, theology, &c. the ſame with scho- 
LASTIC. | | 
Schools, charity. See CHARITY. 


SCHOONER, in Sea Language, a ſmall veſſel with two | 


maſts, whoſe main-ſail and fore- ſail are ſuſpended from 
gaffs, reaching ſrom the maſt towards the ſtern, and 
{ſtretched out below by booms, whoſe foremoſt ends are 
- hooked to an iron, which claſps the maſt, ſo as to turn 


therein as upon an axis, when the after-ends are ſwung | 


from one ſide of the veſſel to the other. 


 SCHOOUBIAH, a ſect among the Muſſulmen, whoſe dif- | 


tinguiſhing tenet it is, that the Sonnites are not at all 


preferable to the Shiites, or Rafadhites , i. e. the ortho- 
dox to the heterodox, but that both the one and the | 


bother are equally true believers, 


The Schooubiah, therefore, ſhould be, properly, the la-| 


titudinarians in Mahometaniſm, yet are not they regard- 
ed by either party, as much better than. gentiles or 
heathens, as their name in that language imports. 

There are abundance among the Muſſulmen, who give 
into this ſea, only ſecretly; Mahometaniſm, like all 
other falſe religions, being an avowed enemy to to- 


leration. 155 5 | 
SCHORN-PENT. See Sctan-PENy, 
SCHRAITSER, in Ichihyolagy the name of a fi 
common in the Danube, and in man 
our ruff, or ſmall gilded pearch. 
Its common fize is about three inches in length; its tail 
is forked, and its back-fin is ſupported by thirty rays or 

- nerves, eighteen of which are rigid and prickly, and 
thoſe which ſtand behind them ſoft and flexile. The up- 
per jaw has a membrane ſomewhat like a lip, which 
hangs from it, and the coverings of the pills terminate in 

a ſpine or prickle. The membrane of the back-fin is va- 
riegated with black ſpots, and its general colour is ſome- 
what paler than that of the pearch. It is a very well 
taſted fiſh. | „„ 


m very 


nia claſs: its characters are, that the calyx is divided 
into five ſegments, and that the corolla is funnel-ſhaped. 
There is only one ſpecies. | 
SCHWALBEA, in Botany, 
of the didynamia angioſpermia claſs; the characters of 

- which are theſe : the perianthium conſiſts of one leaf, 
and is of a very ſingular figure, being tubular, inflated, 
and ftriated on the ſurface, and terminated by an ob- 
lique mouth, lightly divided into four ſegments; the 


upper ſegment is ſmalleſt of all, the two ſide ones are | 


longer, and the bottom one is longer and broader than 
theſe,, and is emarginated ; the flower conſiſts of one 
leaf, and is of the labiated kind; the tube is of the 
length of the cup, and the limb erect ; the upper lip is 
erect, hollow, and undivided; the lower lip is of the 
ſame ſize, but-is divided into three obtuſe and equal ſeg- 
ments; the ſtamina are four capillary filaments, of the 
length of the flower, but two of them are a little ſhorter 
than the others; the antheræ are incumbent ; the 
germen of the piſtil is round. The ſtyle is of the length 
and figure of the ſtamina, and is placed in the ſame 
ſituation; the ſtigma is thick and crooked ; the ſeed 
is ſingle, roundiſh, and ſmall. There is only one ſpecies. 


SCHWENKIA, in Botany, a genus of the diandria mono- 


gynia claſs : its charaQters are, that the corolla is ſub- 
equal, with a plicated glandulous opening, that the ſta- 
8 6 | : 


Popiſh /choolmaſters, pro- 


y things reſembling | 


SCHREBERA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digy- | 


the name of a genus of plants, | 


$CI 


mina are three and ſterile, and the fruit is 
celled polyſpermous capſule. There is only o 


à do} 
ORI, ane, formed of 2 ® 
umbrella, and ge, I carry, among the Athens L 
appellation given to the 8 women reli 
Athens, becauſe they were obliged, at the feſtiyal þ 
thenæa, to carry umbrellas to defend the fr Ron 
1 the weather. * | 
LANA, in the Linnæan fv/tem of Tchihyols | 
of a diſtin genus of rows of . 8 1 rd, 
characters 5 which are, that the opercula of the gilt ; 
ſcaly, that it has fix branchioſtegous rays, and r a Pe 
in the back to receive the dorſal fin. Of this Ru Kt 
the _— &c. "I 
The characters of this genus, according to the Ara 
ſyſtem, are theſe: . head, 15 . 
of the gills are ſcaly, and one of the laminz of 10 
coverings is ſerrated at the edge; the body is compreſ; F 
and broad; the back is acute; and the teeth are oy! 71 
the jaws and fauces, the palate and tongue beingbare; ben 
is only one fin on the back, but it is bifid, being bs 
ly divided at the middle, that it ſeems to make ty, | 
the tail is not forked, but even at the end; the apper- 
dices of the pylorus are ſeven or eight in number. There 
are five ſpecies found in the Mediterranean, 
The name ſciæna is of Grecian origin, derived from the 
word oxia, a ſhadow. The fiſh had this name from i 
being of a duſky or ſhadowy colour. | 
SCIAGRAPHY, or Sc10GRAPHY, the profile, or ſedion 
of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. 
SCIAGRAPHY, formed of o,, ſhadow, and 9 gau, I 4. 
ere in Afironomy, &c. is a term ſeme authors us 
or the art of finding the hour of the day or night, by 
the ſhadow of the fun, moon, ſtars, &c. See Dial. 
SCIAMACHIA, formed of o and ca, 1 frght, the 
fighting with a perſon's own ſhadow, a fort of exerci: 
preſcribed by the ancient phyſicians, in which the mo- 
tion of the arms, and other parts of the body, were of 
very great ſervice in many chronic caſes. 
SCIAMANTIA, SciamaNncy, or SclIOMANCY, formed 
from oxia, ſhadow, uſed metaphorically for the foul, 
and pavreic divination, a kind of divination, otherwiſe 
called pfychomancy. Sciamancy, among the ancients, ws 
the art of raifing and calling up the manes or ſouls of 
deceaſed perſons, to give intelligence of things to come, 
The witch who conjured up the ſoul of Samuel, to for- 
tel Saul the event of the battle he was about to git, 
did it by ſcramancy. - e 
SCIAPODES. See Scioropx. 80 
SCIARRI, in Natural Hiftory, the matter which runs 
down in burning torrents from the craters of mount 
This matter, when cold and hard, is hewed and emploj- 
ed at Catania, and other places. It is chiefly uſed for 
the baſements and quoinage of buildings. It probably 
contains mineral and metallic particles, being a ponde- 
rous, hard, grey ſtone. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 32) 
328. See STONE, ; | 
Some of the ſciarri are coarſe, and others fine and po- 
liſhed on the ſurface ; ſome of them are black, other 
_ reddiſh, and others of the colour of iron; and many cf 
them have coverings of pure ſulphur over the whole ju 
face, or a part of it. Some very fine and ſmooth ens, 
reſembling iron, but very light, are found in, or nen 
the mouths of the eruption, and ſome very hard and 
heavy, and of a mixed nature, ſeeming to be the relut 
of many ſorts of minerals melted an: "Theſe litten 
when the mountains have poured out ftreams of fre, 
always remain in the places, and are the ſubſtance thi 
was on fire cooled again. | _ 
At the time of the moſt terrible eruptions of this kind 
theſe heaps of ſciarri, which ſometimes appcar to k 
ſolid rocks of metalline matter, are only a ſort of co! 
arches, under which the melted matter yet conti 
liquid and running, and burſts out, at times, in tbe l 
veral parts of their ſides or ſurfaces. The general f 
pearance of a train of theſe ſciarri, left aſter the cn 
tion of ſuch a rivulet of fire, is much like that & U 
Thames, or ſome other ſuch large river, in the tine“ 
a ſevere froſt, the rocks of ſciarri riſing above the gen 
ral ſurface, like the clods of ice in that ſcene ; the 0 
lour only differing, the great quantities of the ia u 
theſe places being of a deep bluiſh hue. 5 
It is remarkable, that the ſubſtance of theſe ſeiar, 
while melted and running in ſtreams down the m, 
ſo firm and ſolid, that no weight will ſink into 2 
any inſtrument make its way through the ſurface, 
more than a ſolid maſs of cold metal. It has berg * 
poſed by ſome, that the flowing matter concreted ! 
the common pumice ſtone, but that is a vulgae 
the pumice being a wholly different ſubRance- 
Tranſ. Ne 49. | «(lhe 
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urgick, a name given to DIALLING, | 
SO ICU teleſcopium, a horizontal dial with a tele- 


{cope adapted for obſerving the true time, both by day 
, . 
_— gd other time-keepers. It is the invention of 
W 'S, 


"9 Mr. Molyneux, who has, publiſhed a book 
8 le can an accurate deſcription of this 


inſtrument, its uſes, and application. 


CIATIC artery, in Anatomy, is a branch of the hypoga/iric 


ich gives ſome branches to the muſculus py- 
artery, ce quadrigemini, the os ſacrum, &c, and to 
I fide of the os iſchium. It likewiſe detaches 
Nee which runs under the muſculus quadratus, to 
the articulation of the os femoris. It paſſes obliquely 
over the 23 nerve, and as they both go through the 


at poſterior ſinus of the os ilium, it detaches ſmall 


arteries, which are. diſtributed to the inner ſubſtance of 
that nerve. Afterwards it runs up in a radiated man- 


ner, on the outſide of the os ilium, and is diſtributed to 


the inner ſubſtance of that bone, and to the muſculi 
glutzi, eſpecially to the medius and minimus. 


vein, which runs down on the fide of the trunk, cover- 


ing the crural artery, almoſt as low as the ham, where 


it is again united to the trunk by an anaſtomoſis, and 
ſometimes it is continued ſeparate a little way down on 
the leg. It has its name from the ſciatic nerve which it 
accompanies, 


Scr TIC nerve. See NERVE. . 
SCIATICA, in Meaic ine, the our, or rather RHE U- 


MATISM, in the hip and thigh. This is a very tedious 


and-obſtinate pain. Dr. Tiſſot has ſucceeded in removing | 


it by the application of ſeven or eight cupping-glaſfes on 
e part: he adds, that bliſters, and other 


ſtimulating plaſters, have often contributed to the cure, 
though leſs effectual than cupping; that a plaſter of 
quick lime and honey blended together, has cured inve- 
terate /ciaticasz and that a ſeton has alſo been ſucceſs- 


fully made in the lower part of the thigh. Tiſſot's Ad- 
vice, &c. 2d ed. p. 199 5 
Dr. Fothergill, conſidering that the LUMBAGo and /c/- 
atica are pains deeply ſeated in the molt fleſhy parts of 
the human body, to which it is extremely difficult to 
convey the efficacy of any medicine entire, whether given 
internally or applied without, and that mercurials, of all 
the medicines we are acquainted with, moſt certainly 
pervade the inmoſt receſſes of the muſcular and tendi- 


nous parts, and remove diſeaſes which are known to re- | 


ſide in them, recommends the uſe of calomel in cafes of 


this kind. His method of adminiſtering it in the ſczatica | 


is as follows: | * 
R Calom. levig. gr. x. Conſerv. roſ. q. ſ. f. pil. x. non 


deaur. Capiat bh omni nocti ſuperbibendo hauſt. * 1 
Ins 


R Aq. alexit. ſimp. 3 i. ſs. Aq. alexit. ſpir. Zi. fs. 
antimon. gut. xxx. 
31. m. | | 
This proceſs he hath found of ſingular ſervice, after va- 


Tinct. Theb. gut. xxv. Syr. ſimp. 


rious other medicines and operations, recommended for | 


the-cure of this complaint, had been uſed to very little 


purpoſe, If the pain does not abate by the time this 


quantity is taken, he increaſes the doſe of calomel to 
two grains one night, one the next, and thus proceeds 


alternately ; when the pain abates, the anodyne and an- 


timonial are gradually leflened, perhaps omitted every 


other night, or wholly dropped. He ſays, that he has | 


ſeldom met with a genuine ſciatica, which has not yield- 
ed to this proceſs in the ſpace of a few weeks, and has 


returned. Lond. Med. Obſerv. vol. iv. p. 74, | 
c , 


Dr. Dawſon prefers giving to perſons, of robuſt habits, 
mercurials once or twice a week, as Dr. Radcliffe, 
Mead, &c. uſed to do, in pretty large doſes, joined 
with the more draſtic purgatives, and on the interme- 
diate days ſuch medicines as are in common uſe, among 


which 


ceacious. Caſes in the Acute Rheumati m, &c. 5th ed. 


din es, in Botany. See CressEs and DIT TAN- 
See FEVILLE de ſcie. 

Phi formed from ſcientia, of ſcire, to know; in 
c oſopby, a clear and certain knowledge of any thing, 
or on ſelf-evident principles, or demonſtration. 
In this ſenſe, ' 


: doubting is oppoſed to ſcience; and opinion 
is the middle ns the —__ fi n a 


7 ſceptics profeſs to deny, that we have any ſuch thing | 


28 : \ N 
ee that is, any clear or certain notices of any 
& Capable of Producing abſolute conviction. 
Ack of conditi 
CIENCE is m 
ay 


f 
Vol. Iv. Xo guss comprehending the 


onals. See ConDITIONALS. | | 
ore particularly uſed for a formed fem of 


| 


to regulate and adjuſt pendulum-clocks, | 


vein, in Anatomy, a branch of the crunar. | 


z he 55 the guaiacum is certainly not the leaſt 


0 


octrine, 


— 


8 


SCILLITICUM vinum. | Wy 
SCILLONEORTE, L Eogn, in Antiquity, the feſti- 


8 01 


reaſon, and theory, of the thing; without any immediate 
application thereof to any uſes or offices of life. | 

In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to art. 
Indeed the preciſe notion of an art, and ſcience, and their 
jaſt adequate diſtinction, do not ſeem to be yet well 
fixed. See the PRErFACE to this Work. See alſo ART. 
As to the number and diviſion of the 6 Mr. 
Locke limits them thus; all that can fall within the 
compaſs of human underſtanding, is, firſt, either the 
nature of things, their relations, and their manner of 


operation: or, ſecondly, that which man ought himſelf 
to do as a voluntary and rational agent, fot the attain- 


ment of any end, eſpecially of happineſs : or, thirdly, 
the ways and means whereby the knowledge of both of 
theſe is attained and communicated : whereupon, ſcience 
may be properly divided into theſe three ſorts. 

Firſt, the knowledge of things, their conſtitutions, pro- 
perties, and operations, whether material or iinmaterial. 
This, in a little more, enlarged ſenſe of the word, may 
be called puoun, or natural philoſophy. The end of this 
is bare ſpeculative truth, and w +</ ali can afford the 
mind of man any ſuch, falls under this branch, whether 
it be God himſelf, angels, ſpirits, . bodies, or any of 
their affections, as number, figure, &c. | 

Second ly, wpaxTinn, the ſkill of right applying our own 
powers and actions for the attzinment of things good 
and uſeful. The moſt conſiderable under this head, is 
ETHICS, which is the ſecking out thoſe rules and mea- 


ſures of human actions, which lead to happineſs, and 


the means to practiſe them. The end of this is not 
bare ſpeculation, but right, and a conduct ſuitable 
thereto. | 5 3 

Thirdly, oh], or the doctrine of ſigns. The moſt 
uſual being words, this is aptly enough termed logic; the 
buſineſs whereof is to conſider the nature of thoſe ſigus 
which the mind makes uſe of ſor the underſtanding of 
things, or conveying its knowledge to others. Things are 
repreſented to the mind by ideas, and men's ideas are com- 
municated to one another by articulate ſounds or words. 
The conſideration then of ideas and words, as the great 


_ inſtruments of knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of 


their contemplation, who would take a view of human 
knowledge in the whole extent of it. NE ATT 

This ſeems the firſt, and moſt general, as well as the 
moſt natural diviſion of the objects of our underſtand- 


ing: for a man can employ his thoughts about nothing, 


but either the contemplation of things themſelves ſor 
the diſcovery of truth; or about the things in his own 
power, which are his aCtions, for the attainment of his 
own ends, or the ſigns the mind makes uſe of, both in 
the one and the other, and the right ordering of them, 
for its clearer-information. All Sick three, viz. things 


as they are in themſelves knowable, actions, as they de- 


pend on us in order to happineſs, and the right ute of 
ſigns in order to knowledge, being toto clo different, 
they ſeem to be the three great provinces of the intel- 
lectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from 
another. | * 


SCIENCES, academy ef. See AcabEu r. | 
SCIENTIA media, in Theology. See Mor 1n1sTSs. 5 
SCIENTIFIC, or ScibxTIFIcAL, ſomething relating to 


the pure, Tublimer ſciences; or that abounds in ſcience, 
or knowledge. . V 
A work, a method, &c. is ſaid to be ſcientifical, when 
it is founded on the pure reaſon of things, or conducted 
wholly on the principles thereof. Be: | 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to narrative, 
arbitrary, opinionative, poſitive, tentative, &c. | 


SCIERIA, Zxpa, in Antiguity, a feſtival in honour of 


Bacchus, kept in Arcadia. 5 | 

It was ſo called, becauſe that God's image was expoſed 
dre TH cnc, i. e. under an umbrella. At this time 
the women were beaten with ſcourges, in the ſame 
manner with the Spartan boys at the altar of Diana Or- 


_ thia, which they underwent in obedience to a command 


of the Delphiaa oracle. | 
CILLA, in Botany. Sec SquiLL. | 
See SQU1L.L. 

val of ſea-onions. It was obſerved in Sicily. The chief 
part of it was a combat, wherein youths beat one an- 
other with ſea-onions. He that obtained the victory was 
rewarded by the gymnaſiarch with a bull, 


SCIMPODIUM, ZExumodior, e. the Ancients, a ſmall 


couch or bed, on which one perſon only could reſt at a 
time. It was on the ſcimpodium that the Romans uſed 
to lay themſelves when weary or indiſpoſed. 

The /cimpodium was ſometimes uſed ifiſtead of the 1.2 c- 
TICA, to carry both men and women, not only through 
the city, but likewiſe in journies into the country. 


SCINCUS, the /fink, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies | 


4 L 


« '% 


more exalted degree. 


pieces, and boil it down to a ſtrong broth or jelly, in 


ScINTILLA veneris, a term uſed by Paracelſus to expreſs 
a reſolution of the limbs, or deprivation of motion from 


S8cCIOGRAPHV. See SciAcRAPRHx. 


SCIOMANTIA. See ScrauAN TIA. el 1 
 SCIOPODL, in Hiftory, the name given by Pliny, and 


SCIPIO, in Ancient Hiſtory, a name given by the Romans 


the darkened room. 
J SCIR A, Exc:pa, a feſtival among the 


T4: 


of lizard, called alſs' by ſome the land crocodile, croco- 
 dlilus #6 wh and well known in the druggiſts ſhops as 
an ingredient in ſeveral compoſitions. | 9 
It reſembles the ſmaller ſort of lizards, being uſually 
about fix inches long, and its uſual thickneſs is that of 
a man's thumb. It is of a filvery greyiſh colour, ſcaly, 
and has a rounded tail; its head is of an oblong figure 3 
its noſe haly.s and its feet, as it were, alated, having 
five toes each, armed with, very ſharp claws. It is very 
common in Egypt and Arabia. 
The dried fleſh of the ſcincus is greatly commended, | 
ns poſſeſling all the virtues of that of vipers, but in a 
It is ſaid to be a diuretic, alex“ 
pharmic, and uſeful in leprous diſorders, and to do 


Wonders as a reſtorative, and provocative to venery. 
For this laſt purpoſe the belly is preferred to any other 


part of it, but there appears no feaſon for this in the 
The people of Egypt cut the fleſh to 


which form it may do ſome ſervice, though it fails with 
us. The only uſe made of it at preſent in the ſhops, is 
as an ingredient in ſome of the old compoſitions. 


fiſſure of the cranium, or of any other part. 


a venereal cauſe. 


other of the old writers, to a nation of people which 
they place in Æthiopia, on the burning ſands; and who 
they ſay, when too hot, lie down upon their bellies, and 
ſhadow themſelves from the ſun by lifting up their feet, 
which are. very large and broad, againſt it. 
ſome of the gentes mirabilis figure of Pliny, and are 
worthy to ſtand among the MoNOCOLI, and other ſuch 
monſters. 5 


to a baton, or ſceptre of ivory, borne by the conſuls 
as a token of their dignity. Under the republic, it was 
no more than a rod without any additional ornaments, 
Under the emperors, and principally thoſe of Conſtan- 
tinople, it was ſurmdunted with an eagle, and termi- 
nated by a buſt, which repreſented the reigning em- 
peror. | 


It is ſo 
round every way, to 
wile called SCIRROPHORIA. 


SCIRE FACTAS, a judicial writ, moſt commonly uſed to 
call a man to ſhew cauſe to the court whence it iſſues, 


why execution of a judgment paſſed ſhould not be made | 


out. | 

This writ is not granted, till a 
after a judgment given. 

Scire facias, upon a fine, 

after the fine levied. Otherwiſe, it is the ſame wi 

the writ of HABERE faczas ſeiſinam. be 


year and a day be elapſed 


There are alſo writs of ſcire facias againſt bail to an ac- | 
tion, compelling his appearance; ad audiendum errores, 
or writs of error; in detinue, after judgment, for de- 


livery of goods; to remove an uſurper's clerk incum- 
bent; upon a recognizance in chancery for extending 
lands, &c. to repeal letters patent and grants; to repeal 
the grants of offices, for conditions broken, non-atten- 
dance, &c. and in appeal of murder. See Blackſt. Com. 
vol. iii. p. 416. 413. 248. 261. 421. | 


SCIRONA, a word uſed by ſome of the ancients to ex- 


preſs the autumnal dews. 


SCIRPUS, the rb, in the Linnæan Syſtem. of Botany. 


| o * . ie 
| lowing compoſition is alſo excellent as a plaſter on ; 


See RusH-graſs. | 
SCIRRHUS, or ScHIRRHUS, Exippcs, formed of ompS», 
a piece of marble, whence oxippow, to harden, in Medi. 
cine and Surgery, a hard, indolent tumor, formed gra- 
dually in the ſoft, glandulous parts of the body; ſome- 
times internal, and ſometimes external. 
When a 
has for 


pain or inflammation, or a duſky livid-coloured com- 
plexion of the integuments; or a diſtenſion and con- 
torted form of the veins; or with any, or at moſt with 
. a ſmall degree of inequality of ſurface; ſuch a diſeaſed 


ſtate of the parts, from their freedom from diſcoloura- | 


tion, their exemption from pain, their equality of ſur- 
© face, their peculiar hardneſs, and ſtony reſiſtance to the 
touch, is uſually denominated a ſcirrhus; but when a 

8 3 " 


Theſe are | 


* 


SCINDALMOS, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs a | 


SCIOPTIC, a ſphere or globe of wood, with a circular | 
hole or perforation, wherein a lens is placed. 

fitted, that, like the eye of an animal, it may be turned | 
| be uſed in making experiments of | 


Athenians, other- | 


lies only after a year and a wy | 


gout of the conglobate, or conglomerate kind 
ome time been enlarged and indurated ; and | 
ſuch enlargement and induration are not attended with | 


happens to older infirm perfons. When there is a 
thing venereal in the caſe, the difficulty is yet the greater 
The /ſcirrhus is of the more or leſs conſequence, a: | 


will effect it. | 


| 
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feirrhos tumor is accompanied with all, or wa , | 
theſe appearances, the diſeaſe is then called a c Sc 
There are two kinds of ſcirrhuſes, the one on! "Is, 
ning, and frequently painful when preſſed by the hy 
the other confirmed and ſenſeleſs. 7 gen 
The ſcirrhus ariſes from a thick, viſcid, and proben, 
gritty matter, detained and indurated in the pore,, 3 
other minute paſſages of the parts affected. 20 
The ſeat of a fcirrhus is very various and uncers: 
for this diſorder is not confined to the interna pn 
alone, to wit, to the liver, ſpleen, lungs, meſen 
pancreas, and in females to the uterus; but it fre 155 
ly happens alſo to the external parts, as to the - 
tongue, tonſils, fauces, palate, gums, neck, win 
axillx, inguina, penis, and teſticles, and that a 
after inflammations of thoſe parts, though it fometin; 
alſo appears without any INFLAMMATION, eſpecial 
- in' perſons of a heavy phlegmatic habit. 
This diſeaſe, the matter of which is an inſpiſſate 
lymph, is often owing to ſuppreſſed evacuations: 
it proves ſo frequently fatal to women of a grofs 
about the time when the menſtrual flux ceaſes. It m 
likewiſe be occaſioned by exceſſive grief, fear, anger x, 
ligious melancholy, or any of the depreſſing paſſon 
It may be alfo occaſioned the long- continued uſe of 
food that is too hard of digeſtion, or of an acid natur: 
by barrenneſs, celibacy, indolence, cold, blows, fr. 
tion, preſſure, &c. Sometimes the diſeaſe is Owing ty 
an hereditary diſpoſition. | 
As ſoon as the Arbe is formed, the immediate conſe 
quence is, that the indurated part becomes unfit to pe. 
form the functions allotted by nature to it, and the 
neighbouring parts ſuffer preſſure, and become impede 
in the performance of their ſeveral functions. tt i; 
therefore no wonder that they are found ſubject, i 
theſe caſes, to inflammations, ulcerations, cancers, gen. 
grenes, tabes, ſtiffneſs, immobility, and the like, ac 
cording to the nature of the injured part. 
The more inveterate a /cirrhus is, the greater will he 
the difficulty in the cure. When this diſorder happens 
to young people, and ſuch as are of a good habit of 
body, it is much more ſafe and tractable, than when i 


hence 
babit, 


cording to the nature of the part it is ſeated in; andin- 
ternal ones are always more dangerous, for this reaſon, 
than the external. | | | 
While a ſcirrbus continues free from pain, there i 
little danger from it, but when it becomes painful or ul 
cerated, it generally threatens a cancer. The cured 
theſe diſorders is always difficult and uncertain, but i 
young robuſt habits ſometimes the knife and corrohie 


When the /cirrhus is of long ſtanding, and in ol 
people, great care muſt be taken how it is medded 
with, leſt, while under treatment, it ſhould becom 
cancerous. On the other hand, when the /cirrhus ö 
but newly formed, and in a benign ſtate, and you har 
no ſigns of vehement pain or hardneſs, or of itcluy 
and heat, where the patient is otherwiſe of a good h. 
bit of body, external and internal remedies are to 
employed at once, to endeayour to ſet the confnel 
fluids at liberty. The internal remedies, found of ni 
ſervice on theſe occaſions, are the decoctions of nel 
woods, digeſtive tinctures, or mild mercurtals, gy 
between whiles relaxing medicines, to reſolve the ll 
ſpiſſated humours. 8 — 
In regard to the external remedies, plaſters made af ti 
warm gums, as ammoniacum, galbanum, fagapeiW 
and the reſt, either alone or mixed together, and allil 
ſometimes by the powder of bryony-root, or 9 
birthwort, are uſed. | 23 
Mercurials ſerve greatly to this purpoſe, and the n 


occaſions. Take galbanum and opopanax of eie 6 
ounce, ammoniacum and bdellium of cach two ounce 
oil of olives two pounds, yellow wax half a pound, 
der of long and round birthwort, lapis calaminan, 5 
and frankincenſe, of each one ounce, Venice twp" 
four ounces, melt them all into a plaſter. | ey 
Next to plaſters, cataplaſms are found highly ** 
able in theſe caſes, ong of the beſt of which ib 
the following manner. Take white bryong wee 
ounces; round birthwort and angelica, of regs : 
leaves of ſavin, rue, ſcordium, wormwood . 1. 
mile- flowers, of each one handful; melilot, elde 
mallows, and centaury, of each half a ba p ul 
theſe be boiled together in a ſufficient . b 
to the proper confiſtence for a cataplaſm, 1 
ward the end of the boiling, three ounces oi f 4 
| v1 1 


* 


nt | TI" nces of knfeed- 
- diffolved in the yolk of an 7 two ounces 


. mea', an 


to form ſcirrhuſes from an hereditary taint, or has formed 


ScixRHus hepatis, in Medicine, a diſeaſe conſiſting in an 


tion of the humours which grow thick there, from an ex- 


tended with a hectie, or with œdemato-hydropic ſwell- 


% 
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d as much as is neceffary of linfeed-oil. | 
s to be applied warm, and often renewed, and a fo- 
: tation made from the fame ingredients, boiled in 
— ar, is often found alſo of great _ : 
by l theſe remedies ſome highly extol the uſe of 
oy yapours on this occaſion ; ſometimes the ſteam of 
boiling vinegar is ordered to be received on the part, and 
that either of plain vinegar, or of ſuch as has been me- 
dicated by in uſions of rue, lavender flowers, or other 
ſuch ingredients, or of the Venice treacle. Some 
frinkle vinegars of theſe kinds over a hot ſtove, and re- 
ceive the vapour throu h a funnel; others adviſe the 
burning of common brimſtone, and holding the part 
over the fume; and others arc fond of fumigations of 
cinnabar. Great care muſt be taken in theſe caſes not | 
to raiſe too large a fume, nor to keep the patient over 
it too long, #nd he muſt be adviſed not to admit it into | 
his noſe or mouth, for all theſe ſteams are injurious to 


ide lungs; and in the laſt caſe, the quantity 0 Oy | 


raiſed in vapour from the cinnabar may often be enoug 
to raiſe a ſalivation. 


Mercurial medicines are alſo found to perform wonders | 


in theſe caſes, either adminiſtered in the beginning, or 
— all other remedies have failed. When a ſcirrhous 
tumor is firſt diſcovered, the diet of the patient ſhould 
be light and nouriſhing, and he ſhould avoid all ſtrong 
liquors, and high ſeaſoned or falted og bel and take | 
twice or thrice a week a doſe of the common purging 
mercurial pill, and a pint of the decoction of woods or 
farſaparilla may be drank daily. Tk | 
Beſide giving mercurials internally, an excellent mercu- | 
rial ointment may be made, by mixing quickſilver firſt 
with a ſmall quantity of Venice turpentine, and after- 
wards with a much Jarger of hog's lard, by rubbing them 
together in a glaſs or marble mortar. The /cirrbus 
ſhould be anointed two or three times a on with this, 
covering it with a common mercurial plaſter ; and to 
prevent this method from raiſing a ſalivation, ſome 
purging medicine, as the extract of Rudius, or jalap, | 
is to be given in ſmall doſes every fourth or fifth day. 
But if all theſe methods prove unſucceſsful, and the 
ſcirrhus is free and moveable, and its ſituation threatens 
no danger from the neighbourhood of any conſiderable 
veſſels, and if the patient's ſtrength ſhall be judged ſuf- | 
ficient to undergo the operation, the aſſiſtance of the 
knife muſt be called in, and the ſcirrhus cut out, to 
prevent its growing cancerous. When the ſcirrhus is 
thus taken out, the wound is to be dreſſed and healed 
with the common vulnerary balſams; but when the 
ſcirrbus is fixed, knotty, uneven, and deeply rooted ; 
where the patient is of a bad habit of body, is ſubject 


ſeveral already; and laſtly, where the ſituation of the 
diſorder is ſuch, that, from the vicinity of conſiderable 
veins and arteries, there is danger of bringing on an 


to cure, whether by the knife, by digeſtives, or by cor- 


 Tolive medicines, are to be neglected; for this kind of | 
feirrhus is almoſt always attended with very violent | 


pains, and all that can be done is to attempt to alleviate 


thoſe pains, and prevetit a cancer. Heiſter. See Can-| 


CERS, to prevent. 
indurated tumor of the liver, occaſioned by a ſtagna- 


halation of their more fluid and ſubtle parte. h 
This differs from the infarctus HEPATIS, not only in 
degree, but in its ſymptoms, for it almoſt always is at- 


ings. | 
Signs of it. Theſe are a tumor and hardneſs in the right 
Apochondrium, or region of the liver, always evident 
to the patient, and often ſenſibly perceived by any body 
elſe, on touching the part. To this are to be added 
dull tenfive pains, and a ſenſe of a weight hanging 
re, and uſually aſthmatic ſymptoms, and a dry cough. 
it becomes painful to lie on the left, or oppoſite fide ; 


dl wich theſe a hectie comes on, with a waſting of 
U 
firſt 


P 
t 0 
ich 


e line in this caſe is {mall in quantity, and of a deep 
orange colour, and thick conſiſtence. It has uſually a 
_—__ ſediment, and ſometimes a thick one of a roſe- 

= pit. Theſe are uſually either an omiſſion of ar- 
0 wu iſcharges of the blood, by habitual bleedings at 
ering and autumn, or a ſuppreſſion of the natural ones, 


| 2 menſes or hzmorrhoidal veſſels; an improper 


— 


nt of intermittent fevers with aſtringents, of 


* 


25 parts, and a ſwelling of the inferior ones; 
. the feet, but afterwards upwards to the belly, 
which finally becomes very obſtinate, and truly aſcitic. | 


K 


feyers with too cooling a tegimen, or a violent quantity 
of the volatile ſalts, or a condenſation of the humours 
in a ſimple infarction, by means of cold external appli- 
cations. The ſtopping hæmorrhages, which nature had 
brought on for her relief in plethoras, have alfo been 
ſometimes known to occaſion a ſcirrbus of the liver, as 
have alſo exrernal injuries by blows, falls, and the like. 
Prognoftics. A recent ſcirrhus of the liver admits of a 
cure, but this* not without great difficulty, and in a 
more confirmed one there is very little hope. This tu- 
mor has a continual tendency to corruption, either by 
ſphacelation, or by an inflammatory ſuppuration; nei- 
ther of which can happen ſucceſsfully, for the firſt muſt 
_ occaſion inſtintaneous death, and the latter exulcera- 
tion, and a ſucceeding fatal heCtic. A ſeirrhus of the 
liver often follows, and ſometimes precedes a jaundice 
of the moſt violent kind. | „ 
Method of treating it. The bowels are firſt to be cleanſed 
and relaxed by a clyſter, made of a decoction of mallows; 
camomile flowers, mullein, and fennel ſeed; aſter this, 
bleeding in the foot is to be ordered, and then the ni- 
trous and other reſolvent medicines are to be given, 
ſuch as tartar of vitriol, and the like. After this medi- 
cated wines ſhould be drank as the common drink, pre- 
pared with bryony and arum roots, centaury, hyſſop, 


and maidenhair leaves, ſaſſafras, ſenna, black hellebore, 


and rhubarb ; and externally, plaſters of the reſolvent 
and ſtrengthening kinds are to be applied. But after 
all direCtions for the treatment, it is to be acknow- 
ledged, that an obdurate and inveterate ſcirrhus admits 
of no remedy. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 210. 
SCIRRHUS of the teſticle. See SARCOCELE. = 
SCIRRONES, a name given to a ſort of ſmall lice breed- 


ing under the ſkin. 


SCIRROPHORIA, Supfopopin, in Antiquity, an anniver- 


ſary ſolemnity at Athens, upon tlie twelſth day of the 
month Scirrophorion. For its origin and ceremonies, ſee 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. tom. i. 430. 
SCIRROPHORION, Znippopograv, in Ancient Chronology, 
the twelfth and laſt month of the Athenian year. It 


9 of our May and beginning of June. | 
t had its name from the feaſt Scirrophoria, kept in it. 


SCISSIMA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors bw. 


the beech-tree. 


SCISSORS. Mr. Monro has given us the figure and de- | 


ſcription of a pair of ſciffors, the blades of which are 
' crooked on their flat fides. Theſe /ciffors are very uſe- 
ful for taking off excreſcences from hollow parts, or ſor 
cutting in curve lines, which the common ſciſſors can- 
not eaſily be applied to. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. v. 
art. 41. | THOSE Fr Beg 

SCITE. See SITE, LES 

SCIURUS. See SQUIRREL: 15 

SCLAREA, in Botany. See CL ARx. 


| SCLAVONIC, the language of the Sclavi, an ancient 
hemorrhage, which may prove fatal, then all attempts | | 


people of Scythia Europæa, who, about the year 518, 
quitting their native country, ravaged Greece, and eſta- 


Vonia. 
The Sclavonic is held, after the Arabic, the moſt exten- 


ſive language in the world; it is ſpoken from the Adria- 
tic to the North Sea, and from the Caſpian to the 0 | 


by a great variety of people, who are all the deſcendafits 
of the ancient Sclavi, viz. the Poles, Muſcovites, Bul- 
rians, Carinthians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Pruſſians, 
rw &c. each of whom, however, have their par- 
ticular dialect, only the Sclavonic is the common mother 
of their ſeveral languages, viz. the Poliſh, Ruſſian, Hun- 
garian, &c. | = 


y a Latin chronicle of the Sclavi, compoſed by Hel- 


mold, a prieſt of Boſow, and Arnold, abbot of Lubec, 


and corrected by M. Leibnitz, it appears, that the Sclavi 


anciently inhabited the coaſts of the Baltic Sea, and 
were divided into the eaſtern and weſtern ; in the latter 
_ whereof were the Ruſſians, Poles, Bohemians, &c. and 
in the former the Vandals. | 
Dom. Maur. Orbini Rauſer, abbot of the order of- 


Regno de gli Sclavi, printed in 1601, will have them to 
be originally of Finland, in Scandinivia. Laur. Pribero, 


a Dalmatian, in an expreſs diſcourſe on the origin of 


the Sclavi, maintains them to be originally of Thrace, 
and the ſame with the Thracians, the poſterity of Thi- 
| ras, who was the ſeventh ſon of Japhet. Theod. Poly- 
carpowitz, in a Greek, Latin, and Sc{avonic dictionary, 


printed at Moſcow in 1704, obſerves, that the word 
Sclava, whence Sclavonic is formed, ſignifies in their 


language, glory. - 


SCLERANTHUS, German bnot-gra , or knawel,in Botany, 


$ vith large quantities of bark, and of acute 


a genus of the decandria digynia claſs : its characters are, 


that 


contained twenty-nine days, and anſwered to the latter 


bliſhed the kingdoms of Poland and Moravia, and at laſt 
ſettled in Illyria, which thence took the name of Scla- 


Malta, in an Italian hiſtory of the Sclavi, intitled, Il 


wy — 2 —y—[— — — — ——— —— 


— 


that the calyx is ſingle- leaved, that it has rio corolla, nd | 
two ſeeds incloſed in the calyx. There are three 3 | 
SCLERIA, formed of oxangog, hard, a word uſed by me- 


dical writers to expreſs a hardneſs of the inner part of 
the eyc-lids. - 


THAL Ma, wherein the eye is dry, hard, red, and 
painful, and the eye-brows likewiſe, ſo as not to be 
opened after ſleep without great pain. | 
 SCLEROTICA, formed from g*aypS-, hard, whence alſo 
felerotic, in Anatomy, one of the common .membranes 
of the eye, ſituate between the adnata and the uvea: it 
is very firm and opaque, behind, but tranſparent before. 
Though, in ſtrictneſs, it is only the hind part that is 
called ſclerotira, the fore- part being properly called the 
CORNEA. 3 
cornea. Sce Eyr. by | 
The ſclerotica, called alſo cornea opaca, and the cornra 
lucida are, in reality, one and the ſame coat, though 
differently circumſtanced as to ſize, ſituation, texture, 
and uſe. | 
opaque membrane, compoſed of ſeveral ſtrata cloſely 
united; and it is extended from the external circumfe- 


the greater part of the globe of the eye externally. The 
ſclerotica and the cornea compoſe the caſe in which all 
the internal coats of the eye, and its humours, are con- 
tained. The /clerotica, on its poſterior part, is perforat- 
ed obliquely in five or fix different places by thoſe 
branches of the internal carotid artery, that are beſtowed 


which veſſels are called by Nuck aquedut?s, See AQUE- 
ous Humour. | 
SCLEROTICS, medicines proper to harden and conſoli- 
lidate the fleſh, & c. of the parts they are applied to. 


ſhade, & c. 


the ſmall ſpecies of gnat, always found about the oak- 


its ſharp u trunk.“ 


by means o 


white worm, that inhabits the oak-apples. 


4 


SCOBS, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the raſp- 


Some alſo have uſed it to expreſs the ſcoriz of metals; 


SCODEGHINGO, a name given by chirnrgical authors to 
a peculiar ſpecies of inciſion-knife, deſcribed by Scul- 


uſed in ſoap and glaſs-making. 


operation. 3 
SCODINEMA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to 
expreſs a heavineſs of the head. 


or /colding women, is, to be ſet in a trebucket, common- 
ly called a dickingiſtæol, though properly a CUCKING- 
fool, which in the Saxon language ſignifies a /col/ding- 
Josi, placed over ſome deep water, into which they are 
to be let down, and plunged thrice un- 
cCool their heat and choler. 


name given to a kind of verdigriſe. 


Of chis there were two ſpecies, the one ſound native in 
the earth, the other fictitious. A 


vinegar in a braſs mortar, with a braſs peſtle, till it be- 
came thick and ropy; when it was in this condition, a 


to it, and it was ſet in the ſun in the heat of the 1 


and of a green colour; and then being drawn out into 
long threads, and dried, it had the reſemblance of worms 
in ſhape, and thence had its name. 
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uſed at entertainments. | 
SCOLIOSIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a 
duiſtortion of the ſpine ſideways. "1 0 
SCOLOPAX, in Ornithology, a genus of the gralle in 
the Linnzean ſyſtem : the characters of which are, that 
the beak is roundiſh, obtuſe at the end, and longer than 
the head; the noſtrils are linear; the face covered with 
feathers ; and the feet furniſhed with four toes, the 
hinder one conſiſting of ſeveral joints. Linnzus enu- 
merates eighteen ſpecies, among which are the GUa- 
RAUNA, the CURLEW, WIMBREL, LIMOSA, SNIPE, 
GODWIT, WOODCOCK, ce. | | 
ScoLOPAX, in {chthyology. See TRUMPET-fi/h. 
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and long body, very ſmooth, and of a yellowiſh or red- 
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diſh colour, furniſhed with a vaſt number of hs | 
leg; 1 
It is uſed by ſome as a depilatory, Dong boiled in RY 


SCLEROPHTH ALMIA, aw\ngoptatuuc, 'a kind of orn- 


in the dark in the manner of a glow-worm, 


much reſembling in texture the down 


The ſclerotica is a ſegment of a larger ſpheroid than the 


briſtle, and are very ſharp at the points, and of , bie 

a * 
The ſclerotica is a large, firm, thick, hard 
re the creature voids its excrements. It has no 
rence of the cornea to the optic nerve, and forms much | 


heads. The mouth is wide, and placed unde | 
part, which is ſmooth, flat, and irreg 0 neu 


upon the internal coats of the eye and its humours, | 


| | thirty-ſix ſtanding on each fide, 
Such are purſlain, houſe-leek, flea-wort, garden night- | 


SCNIPS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by authors to | 
tree, ng on the juices of its leaves, which it ſucks 


It is ſuppoſed by ſome to be hatched of the ſmall oblong | 
ings of ivory, hartſhorn, or other hard ſubſtances. | 
and ſome as a name ſor the cineres clavellali, or pot-aſhes, | 


tetus, and uſed by Rouſſet in performing the Czſarean | 


SCOLDS. The puniſhment allotted by our laws for ſealds, 4. 


ler water, to 

© SCOLECLA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a 
5 fiſh. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 225. 

The latter kind was prepared by rubbing a quantity of 

ſmall quantity of alum and ſea-ſalt, or nitre, were added 


days. It was to ſtand thus till it became ropy, thick, | 


SCOLION, among the Ancients, a kind of Bacchanal ſong | 


SCOLOPENDRA, in Zooloey, an inſect of a very lender | 


8 C 0 


having two long antennæ, and a biſid tail. 


The ſcolopendra is, in the Linnæan f 
the order of aptera. Its characters = pa 
many feet on each fide. as its body hath ſegn 


the antennz are ſetaceous, that it has "a, . "IE, th 


s Wat 
palpi, and that its body is depreſſed. Linnus | 


merates eleven ſpecies. | I 
There is a ſpecies of this animal, which natura 
nga r 8 but yi 
a fainter and more general light. Every part of tl % 
of this animal will emit ſparks, if refed 125 "] 
It is covered with a ſoft down, or ſhort and 2 
r 

m * 
YM 1 5 back of coltsfoot leaves. 1 Watte wle 
mong this hair on the ſides there are ſet a vaſt n 
of long and ſharp prickles; they are about d 
length with the hair, but they are as ſtiff ag 2 = 


colour; there are ſeveral hundreds of theſe | 
fides. The tail or ſmaller end terminates, Ay ay be 
in two bright ſcalesz and this in the anus; at whic 


e) | | horns 
eyes, nor any-other of the common organs of Sri 


with brown ſpots. The legs are placed i 

each of the whole length of the Eng they by ly 
the angle of the mouth on each fide, and are — 
to the tip of the tail: thoſe ſtanding near the „ 

longer than the others, which grad ually decreaſe till = 
are very ſhort at the tail; the e are about a Fans 
of an inch in length, and the ſhorteſt not a fixth of that 
length. The whole number of legs is leventy-two 
| From within L 
through the middle of each leg, there N 4 
three or four prickles; thoſe are larger or ſmaller, ac. 


cording to the ſize of the leg, and vary alſo in number, 


the longeſt legs having moſt of them; they give ſt 

and firmneſs to the legs, ſerving them 5 he 1 
bones, and iſſuing out beyond the end of the leg, in the 
way of claws : they ſerve the creature for the laying fat 


hold of any thing it pleaſes. On each fide of the up- 
per, or back part of the animal, there are allo placed 


number of ſoft, flat, and ſmooth fins; theſe ſtand nexr 


the legs, and are placed face to face in ſuch a manner, 


that each foot has its correſponding fin. The fins are 


exactly of the ſame number with the legs, and like them 


are Jargeſt towards the head, and go off gradually tayer- 
ing towards the tail. Theſe ſerve the Late 1 fin 
in the water, as the others ſerve it as a reptile to craul 
upon the ground at the bottom. The fins on each fide 


are fringed with the ſame changeable coloured hair that 


the ſtripes on the back are. 

On opening of the body there appears a muſcular or- 
ganization, elegantly contrived for the working ſo great 
a number of legs and fins. This appears in form of one 


large and broad red muſcular congeries, and from this 
there are propagated on each fide thirty-ſix pair of 15 


or oblong and flender muſcles, every pair ſerving for 
the motion of one leg and one fin. Theſe are very d- 
ſtinctly viſible, and repreſent the ſpine and ribs in ſome 


Mr. Maloet relates the hiſtory of a man, who for three 


| yew had a violent pain at the lower part of the for- 


head, near the root of the noſe ; at length he felt at 
itching, and afterwards ſomething moving within his 
noſtril, which he brought away with his finger : it was 
worm of the centiped kind, an inch and a half long, 


which run ſwiftly. It lived five or fix days among bo- 


bacco. ' The patient was free of his pain ever after. 
Mr. Littre mentioned a like caſe, in 1708, of a larger 
centiped voided at the noſe, after it had thrown the vo · 
man, in whoſe frontal ſinus it was, into convulſions, 
and had almoſt taken away her reaſon. Hiſt, Acad 
Scienc. 1733. | 


ScolorEN DRA marina, 2 name given by Dr. Molyneus id 


a new ſpecies of ſea animal, of the centiped /colepend" 
kind. See Tab. of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 1 
This remarkable inſect, 5 „00 in the Iriſh ſeas, is er- 
dently the ſame animal deſcribed by Oligerus Jacobxu5 


in the Acta Medica Haffnenſia, under the name of 2 


mis aureus, or eruce marine ſpecies rarior. 

Ne 224. e 

Dr. Peyſſonel deſcribes a marine /colopendra of ve ſmal 
bulk, and ſquare figure, whoſe body and bei wet 
formed of eighty rings, and which had a power of oe. 
caſionally throwing out its inteſtines. . The four des 
this animal were armed with prickles, and ever} rin 


had four bundles of them, which are ſometimes hoo! 


Ny lng 


80 
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ua eins: thoſe under the body ſerved the infett as | 
otlt * * 1 ſeolapendræ, being placed upon the fingers, 
_ ta great number of their prickles into the ſkin, and 
6 | | 


— 


1 * t , 
S ö C N 0 | | 


ſhaped, and divided into fort ſegments; ani the frült 4 
ſingle- celled, double-valved, polyſpermous capſule. There 


are two ſpecies. 


ned a ſharp pain, reſembling the effect of fire, of [SCOPELISMUS, on07eAtojioe, an audacious crime practiſed 
" | 


„Anuance. Phil. Trand. vol. Ii. art. 6. 
So CO] utata, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 
wm animal of the inſect kind, found in the year 1736, 
w Klein, in Pruſſia, and at the ſame time by Mr. Brown, 
: rts of Kent. | | - 
It pong. with in Pruſſia in vaſt abundance, in the 
ork where they take cray-fiſh, and having not been 
52 with there before, ſurpriſed the people employed in 


by ſome villains among the Arabians. 8 

It conſiſted in placing a certam number of ſtones upon 
the farm or field of perſons theſe miſcreants had a'pique 
at; which ſtones ſerved as a denunciation of utter de- 
ſtruction to thoſe, who for the future ſhould attempt 
to till the ground on which they were laid. And ſuch 
terror attended this malevolent and clandeſtine threaten- 
ing, that none ever ventured to till ſuch fields. _ 


that fiſhery ſo much, that they brought home many of |[SCOPER-HOLES, or Scurtr-HoLts, in a Ship, See 


them. | 


CUPPERS. : 


In Kent, its ap diratice was attended with greater fin- [SCORBUTUS, or ScoxButum. See SeurvY: 
krity. Mr. Brown found it in a pond"on Bexby Com- SCORCHING Fennel. See THATSIA. 


mon 
bers of them for five or fix weeks before. 


ite dry on the 24th of June that year, but being 
Filled by the  homiſer ſhower on- the 25th of the fame 


month, the pond was obſerved to ſwarm with them in 


two days, : | oboe 
what is very obſervable is, that there appears no chan- 
nel into this pond, that could convey them from any. 
other place. | 3 f 
wo votes is about an inch and a half in length, and | 
ſomewhat leſs than an inch in breadth, and though ſo 
ſmall, yet bears a great reſemblance, in many of its 
parts, to the great Þ olucca crab, called by ſome the 
buckler-crab. When the back is viewed, it“ is ſeen to be 
covered with a caſe or ſhield, ſo that it in ſome meaſure | 
reſembles a tortoiſe, only it is remarkably gibbous, or | 
prominent all along the middle of the back, and has a | 
triangular opening in the ſhell near the tail. On the | 
head it, has two ſhort horns, ſtanding in the common |5 
place of the antennz. When the eaſe or ſhell is taken 
off, the rings on the body are found to be about thirty in 
number. The legs are very extraordinary; they are | 
forty-two on each ſide; the twenty that ſtand next the 
head are nearly of the ſame ſize, but then they grow 
gradually ſmaller towards the tail. The feet conſiſt each 
of five membranaceous claws; | theſe are flat, and have 
a ſtiff rib in the middle, and are beſet at the edges with | 
bairs, in the manner of the legs of a crab. The whole 
ſtructure of the legs ſeem calculated for ſwimming, ra- 
ther than walking. Philoſ. Tranf. Ne 447, p. 151. 
SCOLOPENDRITES. lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome authors to a ſpecies of the lapis ſyrin- 
goides, or pipe-ſtone, - the tubules of which they ſup- 
poſed to reſemble the figure of the body of the ſcolo- | 
pendra. EX | 
SCOLOPOMACHZERION, ozononouaxaitor, in Surgery, 
a kind of ſcalpel, thus called, by the Greeks, from its 
. reſembling a woodcock's bill. OO hh 
Its uſe is to open and dilate narrow wounds of the 
breaſt, abſceſſes, &c. Aquapendente recommends it for 
tapping in dropſies. R BE | 
It is uſually furniſhed with a little button at the point, | 


where the country people had obſetved vaſt num- SCORDIUM. See GenManDER. | | . 
| This pond SCORE, in Muſic, denotes partition, or the original draught 


of the whole compoſition, wherein the ſeveral parts, viz. 
treble, ſecond treble, baſs, &c. are diſtinctly ſcored, and 
marked. . l | 


by a farmer watering his cows there; and |SCORIA, in Metallurgy, the recrements of metals in fu- 


fion, or, more determinately ſpeaking, the maſs, or part 
of the maſs, of a melted metal, converted by the action 
of the fire into a body, which when cold is brittle, fixed, 


not diſſoluble in water, but melts again when expoſed to 


the fire, and is properly a kind of glaſs. | 
Some authors call by this name that ſaline maſs, which 
is produced by melting ores and metals together with 
ſaline, and reducing fluxes. But the word /coria is not 
properly to be underſtood of all this maſs, but only of 
the vitrified particles which are lodged between, and 
adhere to the ſmall maſſes of the ſalts, and which may 
be ſeparated from them by water. | 


CORIFICATION, in Metallurgy, is the art of reducing 


* 


a body either entirely, or in part, into ſcoria. 
It is uſed by metallurgiſts, in order that any metal, im- 

priſoned in a ſolid body, may, on account of its weight, 
deſcend and ſeparate itſelf therefrom, and finally if that 


be required, by itſelf either wholly or in part converted | 


into ſcorie. | es | 
All fixed bodies are ſubject to this alteration, not to- 

tally excepting even gold and filver. There are alſo, 
among the volatile bodies, ſome that may be fixed, 


and which aſſume the form of ſcoriz, by adding fixed 


bodies to them. | | | | 
It is often proper to make this ſcor:fication in a veſſel 
that may abſorb the ſcoriæ, and retain only the metallic 
part of the maſs under trial. In this caſe the operation 
is called COPPEELING, and veſſels made of aſhes, 
called te//s and coppels, ſerve for this purpoſe. It is 
evident in theſe proceiles, that a great attenuation of 
the ſcoriæ is neceſſary, that they may be able to paſs 
through the veſſel; nor is there any fitter body to pro- 
mote this operation than lead, which, by its undergoing 
itſelf a like attenuation in the fire, diſpoſes other boa 
dies to be reduced into 2 ſubtle ſcoria for the ſame at- 


tenuation. 


that it may be uſed to open wounds of, the breaſt with- SCORIT H, a word uſed by the chemical writers to expreſs 


out danger of wounding the lungs. _ | 

SCOLYMUS, in Botany. See Golden THISTLE. 
SCOMBER, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of chthyology, is a 
diſtinct genus of the thoracic order. The en 4 of | 
which are, that rhe head is compreſſed, that it has ſeven | 
branchioſtegous rays, and that it has ſeveral ſmall fins 
between the dorſal fin and the tail. The ſpecies of this 
genus are the ſcomber or MACKREL, the pelamis, thyn- 
nus, cordyla, glaucus, trachurus, Hippos, chryſurus, amia, 
and pelagicus. In the Artedian ſyitem, the characters | 
of this genus are theſe : the branc ioſtege membrane on | 
each ſide contains ſeven ſlender bones, the upper one of 
which is nearly covered by the covering of the gills; the 
tail is very forked, in the form of a creſcent ; there are 
one or more eminences on each fide towards the tail; 
the fins are either only two on the back, or elfe befide | 
eſe, there are ſeveral other ſmall and ſhort ones, run- 
ung all the way to the tail, as well on the upper as the 
under part of the body; the appendices to the pylorus | 
ac very numerous. The ſpecies of this genus are four, | 
112. the ſeomber or common mackrel, the tunny-fiſh, the 
orle-mäckrel, the amia of Salvian, and the glaucus 
sor of Willughby and Rondeletius. _ 
. CES, fmall forts, built for the defence of ſome paſs, 
wer, or other place. | | 3 
deen ſconces are made regular, of four, ſive, or ſix baſ- 
wa 33 Others are of ſmaller dimenſions, fit for paſſes, or 
erb and others for the field. See FRr. 
Fr 3 Language, a ſmall hollowed piece of wood, 
2 urow water out of a boat into the ſea, uſually 
Sc bailing the boat, 5 0 
nia-claf » Ul Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogy- 
s. Its characters are, that the calyx is wheel- | 

OL. IV. Ne 319. ö | 


ſulphur. 


SCORPZNA, in 1chthyolopy, the name of a genus of fiſh, 


of the acanthopterygious kind, in the Artediap ſyſtem, 
and the thoracic order in the Linnæan; the characters 


of which are theſe : the branchioſtege membrane on each 


fide contains ſeven bones; the heatl is large, and very 
prickly; there is only one back fin, and that is lower in 


the middle than elſewhere; the body grows ſmall toward 
the tail; the eyes are placed near one another, and are 


covered with the common ſkin; there are teeth in the 
jaws, palate, and fauces; and the appendices to the py- 
lorus are eight or nine. 5 | | 

The ſpecies of this genus are three; viz. the percus, 
fſerofa, and Horridæa. 2 „„ 
According to Mr. Willughby, the ar pæna is a: fiſh of 

the ies kind, called by the people of Cornwall 
FATHER /a/her. 


| Scorpena is alſo the name of a fiſh caught in many parts 


of the Mediterranean. It ſeldom grows to more than 
a pound weight. Its body is of a long, not flatted form, 
and is moderately thick. Its head is extremely large, 
and is armed with prickles, and it grows gradually leſs 
from thence to the tai. | | 
The prickles about the head are accounted venomeus, 
and the fiſhermen ufually cut them off as ſoon as the 
fiſh is caught. Its tail is not forked, but rounded at the 
end. The belly and belly-ſins are reddiſh, 


SCORPIACA, the name of an antidote recommended b 


Galen againſt the ſtinging of ſcorpions. | 


SCORPIO, the ſcorpion, in Zoology. See Seonpron. | 
SCORPIO, ſcorpion, in £4/{ronomy, the eighth ſign of the 20+ 


diac, denoted by the character m. 
The ſtars in Scorpio, in 46" wi catalogue, are 243 in 


- that of Tycho, 103 in that of Hevelius, 20; in that of 
Mr. Flamſtecd and Mr. Sharp, 44. The longitudes, lati- 
tudes, magnitudes, & c. whereof, are as follow 5 


by E 5 = 
Names and ſituations of the? {Longitude Latitude. E 
| ſlars. 5 | 
: {; M4 
: | | PO POT | 
In the firſt ſouth foot jm 26 48 500 5 26 33A[6 | 
| Subſeq. in the firſt foot A] 27 18 of] 4 54 13 A5 
Contiguous to this A] 27 30 49] 4 46 19 A7 
That proced. ſouth of forchead 27 556 4600 5 43 48 26 
In third ſouth foot 8 128 48 52] 8 33 25A] 4 
| : 5 | | 
South of 3 in the forehead T| [28 37 25| 5 25 46A] 3 
Middle of the forehead *| 28 15 col 1 56 31A] 3 
North of the forehead Bl 28 52 56| 1 03 o9B 2 
North } of the contiguous ones % [29 21 35] © 16 og Bs. 
South under nort. {tarot fore. «| 29 32 09 © o5 56 * 5 
| 10 | 
| | 28 01 11] 8 04 40 Bl 6 
Preced. in the laſt ſouth foot c|f] 2 oo 35] 7 07 O03 A6 
Dontiguous thereto northward |c| | 55 59] 6 38 22 A|6 
5 * and following 20 11 1 40 50 B 
wh x mſas 35 7110 54 30 55 
. 28 19 54/12 29 24 B36 
| 29 23 11] 9 15 16 B 6 
Subſequent in laſt ſouth foot | | 129 og 23012 46 39 4 
8 the other Pe 3 35 37 10 Kl 6 
The. preced. heart northward |-| 3 29 24] 3 59 044A 5 


20 | a | 
Scorpions heart, called antares || | 5 26 04] 4 31 26A 


— 


That over the heart 8 5 25 1203 11 30 A5. 6 

The 3 the heart " T| | 7 07 56] 6 24 23 A4 

he tots e 59 26| 4 28 18 8.6 
| 9 12 54 3 05 10 A6 | 


26 55 | 

In ihe firſ ring of the tail „ jr1 03 32/11 39 49 A 3 
More north and poſt, to this | 12 22 010/10 29 56 A 6 
e | | 13 12 55] 1 21 5o Bl6 

is 28 15] 3 53 47 Aſ6 

15 55 15| 3 20 08 A6 

6 12 40 3 29 39 A6. 

| [17 00 27] 1 42 28 A6. 7 

| : . : 17 43.57] 0 59 54A[7 
Preced. of two in the ſting 1 19 41 16 13 57 14A 4 
Subſequent 20 15 10013 44 20 A3 

„ | Joly es WS! 

In the firſt joint of the back „ 12 15 14/15 24 59 3 
Nebulous of the third joint 2 j13 8 40/19 5 5 jN 
Contiguous to the preced, _ 13 20 12119 37 17 |, 
In the fourth joint [| 116 53 4/20 853 |4 
In the fifth 91 [21 44 57/9 37 36 (2 

WR | | 

In the fixth I [23 40 19016 41 41 3.4 
In the ſeventh [| [22 37 2915 36 38 |, 
Informis near the tail | | [24 7 3oj13 37 15 4 
Between the tail and the bow | [24 55 24/11 24 34 |4 


od e 5 
ScorPr1o, in Botany, a name by which ſome of the old 


authors have called the geniſta ſpinoſa, or common furze | 


buſh. Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. | „ 
ScORPIOIDES, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh of the 
Fgeottorugine kind, but differing in colour, being of a 
faint green, variegated with black ſpots; and in either 
wanting the eye fins, or elſe having them extremely mi- 
nute. See GOT TORUGINE. | 
ScoRPIOIDES, in Botany. See CaTERPILL ARS. 


SCORPTION, /cerpis, in Zoolegy, a genus of inſects of the |. 
order of aptera : the characters of 'which are, that it | 


has eight legs, and a pair of claws at the head ; eight 
eyes, three on each fide of the thorax, and two in the 


back; two claw-like feelers; a long jointed tail, ter- 


minated by a bent pointed weapon; and two pectines, 
or kinds of combs, between the breaſt and the abdomen. 
Linnzus enumerates fx ſpecies. 5 
The opinions of authors are very different as to the 
ſting of the ſcorpion; ſome aſſerting that there is an open- 
ing in it, through which a poiſonous liquor is thrown 
into the wound made by it, as is the caſe in the tooth of 
the viper, &c. and others aſſirming that there is no ſuch 
opening. | 

Galen affirms that there is none, but moſt of the writers 
of the middle ages aſſert that there is. But the whole 
is ſet in the cleareſt light by ſignior Redi, who took the 
pains of examining microſcopically the ſtings of ot om 
ee alive from Tunis, Egypt, and Italy, and found 
in all the trials, which he made with ſeveral of them, a 
ſmall drop of white liquor upon the ſting. And Mr. 
Leewenhoek diſcovered an opening on each fide of the 


ſting of this creature, for the emiſſion of the poiſon, | 


5 


— apes + 4 * U 2 · 22 - * · . ——— Wir ro ner y ve hehe - 


5 breaſt, ſhoulders, and feet, whitiſh ; the reſt of the body 


|SCORPION, ſcorpro, is alſo the name of an ancient militay 


8 C O 


which he ſuppoſes is not diſcharged till the 
buried in the wound. Baker's Microſcope, p. 21 
Mr. de Maupertuis having cauſed ſcorpions to bie fo 
animals, of which very 2 died, or ſuffered any , 
than the pain of the ſting, is of opinion, 8 
ſcorpions, and other vulgar antidotes to the poiſon F 
animals, have rather got their reputation 0 the thel 
cence of the ſting of theſe creatures, than from e 
ſiderable virtue in the medicines. Mem. de N 
Scienc. 1731. 5 cl. 
SCORPION, water, ſcorpio paluſtris, a name given to 
remarkable ſpecies of water-inſect. It is a zer by | 
and light little creature, yet it is but a very flgy 5 . 
Its head is very ſmall, and is hard to the touch, and * 
paler brown than the reſt of the body; and this ö. 
minated by a very fine and ſharp hollow proboſcy, 
the ſame colour and texture. ; 
The eyes are ſmall, but prominent, and very hand 3. 
black; the ſhoulders are broad and flat, of the 
colour with the head, and wrinkled on the ſurface 
triangular ſpot between the wings is black and ſj; 
the body is of a bright red-lead colour on the back an 
of a faint duſky brown on the belly, and compoſed of 
fix joints, covered with a ſort of ſcales ; the outer wing 
are hard and firm, and of a dark muddy brown; 0 
inner wings are of a duſky white, varied with a red-lea 
colour; the two fore-legs are broader and thicker than 
the reſt, and end in ſhort blunt claws ; the hinder pair 
are the longeſt, and both theſe and the middle os 
terminate in a ſharp claw : they are all of a pale broun 
and ſomewhat tranſparent ; the tail is long and ſtraight 
compoſed of two ſlender briſtles of a pale brown, ; 
It lives among the weeds in clear ſtandin waters, and is 
continually watching for its prey. It feeds on other 
inſects, and is particularly fond of the cicada aquatic, 
or worm of the great libella. It ſeizes its prey withthe 
fore legs, and holds it faſt in them while the proboſch 
pierces into the body, and ſucks the juices. See Tab. 
In ſecis, N 8. | 
SCORPION fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Mouſſe, 
and other writers, to a kind of fly, remarkable for carr. 
ing the end of its tail turned up in the form of the few: 
pion's ſting. 5 FF | 
Its diſtinguiſhing characters are theſe : its roſtrum, ct 
trunk is of a cylindric figure, and of a horny ſtructur; 
and its tail furniſhed with a weapon of the cheliſom 
kind. | | ” 
There are two very beautiful ſpecies of theſe. The one 
has filvery wings, variegated with three tranſverſe ſtreaks 
of black towards the ends; the head is black; and the 


ng, 
1 


fame 


5 the | 
ning 


* 


is black; the tail, which repreſents a ſting, has fie 
Joints, three of which are red, and the others black; the 
end of the tail alſo is forked, and the forks black, and 
turned up like the ſting of a ſcorpion. 
The other reſembles this in many reſpects; but the en 
of the tail is thicker, and the forks blunter ; the headis 
dunniſh, the mouth long, and each wing variegated with 
ſix black ſpots, of a large ſize. 


engine, uſed chiefly in the defence of walls, &c. 
Marcellinus deſcribes the ſcorpio, as conſiſting of two 
beams bound together by ropes. From the middle ofthe 
two, roſe a third beam, ſo diſpoſed, as to be pulled ) 
and let down at pleaſure; and on the is of this were 
' faſtened iron hooks where was hung a fling, either of 
iron or hemp; and under the third beam lay a pieced 
hair- cloth full of chaff, tied with cords. _ 
To uſe the engine, a round ſtone was put into the fling 
and four perſons on each ſide, looſening the beams bound 
by the ropes, drew back the erect beam to the hoo: 
when, the engineer ſtanding on an eminence, giving 
ſtroke with a . on the cord to which the beam u 
faſtened with its hook, ſet it at liberty; ſo that hitting 
againſt the ſoſt hair-cloth, it ſtruck out the ſtone with 
vaſt force. 33 | | 
It had its name /corpio, becauſe when the long beam dl 
tiller was erected, it had a ſharp top, in manner dd! 
ſting. More modern times have given it the name 4 
— wild aſs, becauſe that 5 when hunted, ling 
back ſtones. | ——— 
SCORPION, graſs. See CATERPILLARS: 
SCORPION graſs, mouſe-ear, See Mo USE-ear- 
SCORPION ſena. See SENA. 
SCORPION's thorn. See FUR 2g, 3 
SCORFIURUS. See CarERTILLAI«sõ. | 
SCORPIUS marinus, in {chtLyslogy. See FATHER 
SCORTIUM, among the Romans, a meaſure of capacit 
of a round form, which uſed always to be heaped. 
SCORTUM. See ScroTUN. ent na MY 
SCORZONERA, in Botany, Sec Virgn'sgraſ , .. 
SCOT, Scorra, or ScoTTvVs, a cuſtomary contn 
laid upon all ſubje&s, according to their abilit). Whe | 


S R 


Angerer are aſſeſſed to any contribution, though not by 
Were en are ſaid to pay cot and 1t. 
Aſleſfments by commiſſioners of ſewers are called /cots. 

vom, church and ſoul: Sec CHURCH and Soul- t. 
800 TAL, or SCOTALE, is uſed where any officer of a 
* foreſt keeps an ale-houſe within the foreſt, by colour of 
his office cauſing people to come to his houſe, and there 
ſpend their money, for fear of his diſpleaſure. 'We find 
i mentioned in the Charter of the Foreſt, cap. 8. Nut- 
Ius foreflarius faciat ſcotallas, vel garbas colligat, vel ali- 
uam colleclam faciat, & e. Manwood, 216. 

The word is compounded of ſcot and ale, and by tranſ- 
tion of the words, is otherwiſe called ale/hor. | 
«COTER, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of duck, 

anas nigra, called alſo in ſome places the black-diver. 

It is nearly of the ſize of the common duck, but of a 
rounder body, and 1s all over of a deep ſhining and beau- 
tiful black. It is very common on the ſhores of Lan- 
caſhire, and ſome other counties. It lives only about 
ſalt waters, and is a very great diver. This bird is the 
macreuſe of the French, and allowed in the Romiſh 
church to be eaten in Lent. 


between the tores, in the baſis of columns. See Tab. 
Arch. fig. 4. i = | | ; N 4 
The ſcotia is a concave, dark moulding; whence its 
n name, viz. from axoToc, obſcurity, darkneſs. | 
i The ſcoria has an effect juſt oppoſite to that of the quar- 
05 ter- round. Our workmen frequently call it the caſe- 
ment. 85 ä | | 
It is alſo called T ROCHIL us, partly from its form. 


the upper whereof is the ſmaller. _ 


a the ſcotia. | 

SCOTINUS, in Botany, the name of a ſhrub called by the 
Les Latins cotinus, and cotinus coriaria, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the cotinus, uro, of the Greeks, which was the ole- 
after, or wild olive. | | RE Fe 

The Italians call the cotinus coriaria, ſometimes ſcotinus, 
and ſometimes feotanus ; the latter word ſeems an erro- 
ſar neous way of writing the former, which 1s only the Ro- 
man name of the ſame tree, with an / put before the 
firſt letter; and this is very common with the Italians, 

ure; in their adopting Latin words. | 


form dCOTISTS, a ſec of ſchool divines 44 philoſophers 3 
thus called from their founder, J. Duns Scotus, a Scottiſh, | 


or, as others ſay, an Iriſh Cordelier z who, in the four- 


teenth century, maintained the immaculate CONCEPTION 
d the of the Virgin, or that ſhe was born without original fin ; 
body in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas, and the Thomiſts. 
tne As to philoſophy, the Scotifts were, like the Thomiſts, 
3 the Peripatetics z only diſtinguiſhed by this, that in each be- 
„ and ing, as many different qualities as it had, ſo many dif- 
ferent formalities did they diſtinguiſh all diſtin& from | 
e end . the body itſelf, and making, as it were, ſo many dif-| 
ead1s ferent entities 3 only theſe were metaphyſical, and, as it 
| with | were, ſuperadded to the being. : 
£ The Scots and Thomiſts likewiſe diſagreed about the 
litary nature of the divine co-operation with the human will, 
| the meaſure of divine grace that is neceſſary to ſalvation, | 
f two and other abſtruſe and minute queſtions, which it is | 
of the | needleſs to enumerate. | 2 
led up COTODINOS, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs | 
; were a vertigo, or dizzineſs of the head, attended with a dim- | 
her of | nefs of ſight. | WR, | | 
jece a | PLOTOMIA, or SCOTOMA, in Medicine, a dizzineſs or | 
. 9 the head, wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo 
: fling whirled about, that external objects ſeem to go round. 
bound dee VERTIGO. | „F*** 
bock: PrOTTA, or Scorrus. See Scor. obs 
a, Wi OUR „ line, in the Afilitary Language, is to flank it 
p lo as to ſee directly along it; that a mulket- ball, enter- 
wry fe one end, may fly to.the other, leaving no place of 
URN G8, among Farricrs ſuch gentle purges as pre- 
＋ on horſes c Net 8 ee 15 
e d, m Military Language, are generally horſemen 
ne on ſent out before, and on the 25 
Wo e of = me wings of an army, at the 


eve the general an account of what they obſerve. 


an inſtrument uſed i tint ; 
for Ap ed in mezzotinto engraving, 
med much in the manner of a knife, except that the 


one ew or angle of the point ; but the ſlope on 


longer than that of the other. 

ChaPING ad ery pi See MEzz0TINTo0.' 

the dirt 8 aval Language, is the act of ſhaving off 

partieul/n I of the plank, in a ſhip's ſide or decks, 

covered with ex a voyage, or when the ſeams have been 
| a new compoſition of melted pitch or roſin. 


In the Ionic and Corinthian baſe there are two ſcotias, | 


According to Felibien, the ca vx Tr is a fourth part of | 


two, to diſcover the enemy, and | 


edge is ſtraight +; 
git till near the point, and there ſlopes off at | 
i from both ſides ; the lines of which ſlopes meet- | 


-SCR 


| | The inſtrument with which this is performed is called a 


en. 
[SCRATCH, in the language of the ſalt-workers of our 


country, the name of a calcareous, earthy, or ſtony ſub- 
ee which ſeparates from ſea-water in boiling it for 
t. | 

This forms a thick cruſt in a few days on the ſides and 
bottoms of the pans, which they are 2 to be at the 
pains of taking off once in a week or ten days, other- 
wiſe the pans burn away, and are deſtroyed. See SALT. 
This is no other than the ſame ſubſtance which cruſts 
over the inſides of 'our tea-kettles, and is truly a ſpar, 
ſuſtained more or leſs in all water, and ſeparable from it 
by boiling. The ſhells of ſea-fiſh have great affinity in 
their ſubſtance and nature with this, both being power- 
ful alkalis, and both eaſily calcining into lime. 

The magne/ia alba, ſo celebrated in Germany for its mild 
purgative and alkaline virtues, ſeems very nearly allied to 
this earth; and it is probable, according to Hoffman, 
that the purging virtues of many ſprings are owing to the 
quantities they contain of this ſubſtance. | 


to certain leaden pans, which are uſually made about a 
foot and a half long, a foot broad, and three inches 
deep, and have a bow, or circular handle of iron, by 
which they may be drawn out with a hook, when the li- 
quor in the pan is boiling. See SaLT. | 
The uſe of theſe pans is to receive the /cratch ; and theſe 
pans being placed at the corners of the ſalt-pan, where 
the heat is leaſt violent, catch it as it ſubſides there. 


|SCRATCHES, among Farriers, a diſtemper incident to 
horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, chops, or rifts, that brecd 


between the heel and the paſtern joint. 3 
There are various kinds of ſcratches, diſtinguiſhed by va- 
rious names, as crepances, rats-tails, mules, kibes, pains, 
& c. which are all ſo many ſpecies. of the ſame malady, 
engendered from ſome hot humours falling on the legs, 
or from the fumes of the beaſt's own dung lying under 
his heels, or near them, or for want of rubbing his heels, 
| page after a journey, from over hard-riding, &c. _ 
The diſorder begins firſt with dry ſcabs in the paſtern 
joint, in ſeveral forms. It is known by the ſtaring, di- 


viding, and curling of the hair on the part. For the 


cure of this diſorder, ſee Grtass., _ 


In order to. prevent it, the heels ſhould be kept ſupple . 


with currier's dubbing, which is made of oil and tallow; 


by uſing this precaution before exerciſe, and waſhing the 
heels with warm water when the horſe comes in, the 


ſcratches will be prevented. 


SCRATCH-WORK, /eraffiata, a way of painting in freſco, 


by preparing a black ground, on which is laid a white 


plaſter ; which white being taken off with an iron bod- 


kin, the black appears through the holes, and ſerves for 
ſhadows. - | 

is unpleaſant to the ſight. It is chiefly uſed to embel- 
liſn the fronts of palaces, and other magnificent build- 


ings. Fob - 
CREAMER, palamedea of Linnæus, in Ornithology, a ge- 
nus of grallæ; the characters of which are, that the bill 


cloven, and have four toes. Pennant calls this the 
ANHIMA and CARIAMA. 


SCREEN, an inſtrument for keeping off the wind, an the 
heat of the fire. | 5 | 


SCREEN is alſo uſed for a frame of laths to fiſt earth, ſand, 


_ gravel, &c. 


SCREEN likewiſe denotes a wire-frame for ſeparating of corn 


from duſt, ſand, cockle, &c. 55 
SCREW, or SCRUE, cochlea, in Mechanics, one of the fix 
mechanical powers; chiefly uſed in preſſing or ſqueezing 


See MECHANICAL powers. 5 
The ſcrew is a right cylinder, as AB (Tab. VI. Ae 
chanics, fig. 105.) ſurrowed ſpiral-wiſe : it is generated 
by the equable motion of a __ line FG, (fig. 106.) 
around the ſurface of a cylin 
time, the point I defcends equably from F towards G. 
Or, it may be conceived to be made by cutting a piece 
of paper into the form of an inclined. plane, or half 
wedge, and then coiling it round a cylinder. If the fur- 
rowed ſurface be convex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be male; 
if concave, it is female. _ | | | 
Where motion is to be generated, the male and female. 
ſcrew are always joined; that is, whenever the ſcrew is 
to be uſed as a ſimple engine, or mechanical power. 
When joined with an axis in peritrochio, there is no oc- 
caſion l 
a compound engine. | 
The /crew cannot properly be called a ſimple machine, 
| | | becauſe 


* 


SCRATCH-pans, in the Engliſh Salt-///orks, a name given | 
SCOTIA, in Architecture, a ſemicircular cavity or channel | 


This kind of work is lating ; but being very rough, it 


is conic, the upper mandible being hooked ; the feet are 


ſcreamer, on account of the violent noiſe it makes. There 
are two ſpec:es, which inhabit South America. See 


bodies cloſe, though ſometimes alſo in raiſing weights. 


er; while, at the ſame © 


or a female z but in that caſe it becomes part of 
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jpirals to the compaſs deſcribed by the power, in one re- 


leſs power will be required to overcome the reſiſtance, as 


— — — 
* . 


SCK 


| 
..7 * 
-. 
1 1 * 


2. The number of teeth, the diftance of the power 


| becauſe it is never uſed with tithe pplication of a le- 
uſed withou app the centre of the /crew AB, the radius of the axis 


ver, or winch, to aſſiſt in turning it. 
SCREW, doctrine of the. 1. If, as the comp 
by the power in one turn of the ſcrew, is to the interval 


paſs, deſcribed 5 the power, being given; to find the weight i 1 | 
raiſe. / | | 

or diſtance between any two immediate threads, or ſpi- | Multiply the diſtance of the power from thi | 
81 (n. Fra. 1 the /crew AB, into the number of teeth: hs 


ral windings, as BI (meaſured according to the length | 
is the ſpace of the power paſted through, in the By 


Produ 


of the ſcrew), ſo is the weight or reſiſtance to the power; | 
then the power and the reſiſtance will be equivalent one | weight paſſes through a ſpace equal to the Periphery (x | 
to the other; and, confequently, the power being in- | the axis. Find a fourth proportional to the radius of i 
{ axis, the 2 of the power now found, and the 5 


creaſed, fo as to counteract the friction of the ſcrew, a 
This will 


the weight which the power is able 104. 


which is very conſiderable, will overcome the reſiſtance. | II 
. tain. Thus, if AB = 3, the radius of the axis Hp 


For it is evident, that in one turn of the ſcrew, the 
weight is ſo much lifted up, or the reſiſtance ſo much re- 
moved, or the thing to be preſſed is ſqueezed ſo much 
cloſer together, as is the diſtance between two immediate 
ſpirals; and in the ſame time, the power is ſo much | 
moved, as is the compaſs deſcribed by the ſaid power inn 
one turn of the /crew. Wherefore the velocity of the 
weight (or whatſoever anſwers thereto) will be to the ve- 
locity of the power, as is the ſaid diſtance between the 
volution or turning round of the ferew; ſo that the 
gaining in power is here recompenſed by the loſs in time. 
2. As the diſtance between two threads, BI, is leſs; the 
power required to overcome the ſaid reſiſtance is lefs ; 
therefore the finer the thread, the eaſier the motion. 
3. If the male /crew be turned in the female, at reſt, a | 


the lever or ſcytala, CD (fg. toy.) is the longer. 
4. The diftance of the power from the centre of the 
ſcrew, CD, the diſtance of the two threads IK, and the 
power to be applied in D, being given, to determine the 
reſiſtance it will overcome: or, the reſiſtance being given, 
to find the power neceſſary to overcome it. | 
Find the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius 
. CD; then to the diſtance between the two threads, the 
periphery juſt found, and the given power; or, to the 
. periphery found, the diſtance of the two threads IK, | 
and the given reſiſtance, find a fourth proportional. 
This, in the former caſe, will be the reſiſtance that will 
be overcome by the given power; and in the latter, the | 
. neceſſary to overcome the reſiſtance. * 
E. gr. Suppoſe the diſtance between the two threads, 3, | 
the diſtance of the power from the centre of the ſcrew | 
CD, 25, and the power 30 pounds; the periphery of | 
the circle to be deſcribed by the power, will be found 
157. Therefore, as 3: 157 :: 30: 1570, the weight to 
which the reſiſtance is equal. . 3 
5. The reſiſtance to be overcome by a given power being 
given; to determine the diameter of the ſcrew, the di- 
2 of two threads IK, and the length of the ſcytala 
or handle; the diſtance of the threads, and the diameter 
of the /crew, may be aſſumed at pleaſure, if the male be 
to be turned in the female by a handle. Then, as the 
given power is to the reſiſtance it is to overcome, ſo is 
the diltance of the threads to a fourth number, which | 
will be the periphery to be deſcribed by the handle CD, 
in a turn of the ſcrew. The femidiameter of this peri- 
-phery, therefore, being ſought, we have the length of | 
the handle CD. But if the female ſcreu be to be turned | 
about the male, without any handle; then the periphery 
and ſemidiameter found will be very nearly thoſe of the 
ſcrew required. 5 . Dp | 
E. gr. Suppoſe the weight 6000, the power 100, and | 
the diſtance of the threads 2 lines; for the periphery | 
to be paſſed over by the power, ſay 100 : 6000 ::2: 120; | 
the ſemidiameter of which periphery being + of 120g 40 
Hnes, will be the length of the bandle, if any be uſed ; | 
otherwiſe the ſide of the female ſcrew mult be 40 lines. 


Mr. Hunter has deſcribed a new method of applying the | 


 ferew with advantage in particular caſes, in Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixx1. part i. p. 58, &c. 35 e 
SCREW, endleſs. If a ſcrew beſo fitted as to turn a dented | 
wheel DF /g. 108.) it is called an endlef5, or perpetual 
 fſerew; becauſe it may be turned for ever, without com- 
ing at an end. From the ſcheme, it is evident enough, 
that while the ſcrew turns once round, the wheel only 
advances the diſtance of one tooth. | 
SCREW, dofrine of the endleſs." 1. If the power applied to | 
the lever, or handle of an endleſs ſcrew AB, be to the 
weight, in a ratio compounded of the F e of the 
axis of the wheel EH, to the periphery deſcribed by the | 
power, in turning the handle, and of the revolutions of 
the wheel DF, to the revolutions of the ſcrew CB, the | 
ower will be equivalent to the weight. wes 
3 1. As the motion of the wheel is exceedingly 
flow, a ſmall power may raiſe a vaſt weight, by means of 
an endleſs ſcrew; for this reaſon, the great uſe of the 
endleſs ſcrew is, either wheze a great weight is to be 
raiſed through a little ſpace z or, where a very flow, gen- 
tle motion is required. On which account it is very uſe- | 
ſul in clocks and watches. | | 

#6 | 


— 4 5 


j 


jack, which muſt be (what is called) a rig 


= 1; the power 100 pounds, number of teeth of f 
wheel DF. 48; the weight will be found 77 
whence. it appears, that the endleſs ſcrew exceeds 
others in increaſing the force of a power. | 

A machine for ſhewing the power of the ſcrew, may h. 
contrived in the following manner. Let the ber 0 
(Hg. 109.) have a ſcrew ab on its axis, working in t), | 
teeth of the wheel D, which we may ſuppoſe to be for | 
eight in number. It is plain, that for every revolutic 
of the wheel C, and ſcrew ab, by the winch A, g, 
wheel D will be moved one tooth by the ſcrews, 

therefore, in forty-eight revolutions of the winch, th 
wheel D will be turned once round. Then, if the ci 
cumference of a circle, deſcribed by the handle of fle 
winch, be. equal to the circumference of a groove ; 
round the wheel D, the velocity of the handle will he 
forty-eight times as great as the velocity of any gives 
point in the groove. Conſequently, if a line G goes 
round the groove e, and has a weight of forty-cipht 
pounds hung to it below the pedeſtal EF, a power equi 
to one pound at the handle will balance and ſupport the 
weight. To prove this by experiment, let the circun. 
ferences of the grooves of the wheels C and D be equa 
to one another; and then if a weight H of one pound 
be fuſpended by a line going round the groove of th 
wheel C, it will balance a weight of forty-cight pounds 
hanging by the line G; and a fmall addition to the 
weight H will cauſe it to deſcend, and fo raife up the 
other weight. If the line G, inſtead of going roundthe 
groove e of the wheel D, goes round its axle I, the 
power of the machine will be as much increaſed, as th 
circumference of the groove e excceds the circumference 
of the axle; and if we ſuppoſe it to be fix times, then 
one pound at H will balance fix times 48, or 288 pounds 
hung to the line on the axle; and hence the power 
advantage of this machine will be as 288 to 1; i. e. 
man, who by his natural ſtrength could lift a hundred 


weight, will be able to raiſe 288 hundred, or 1478 to 


weight by this engine, Ferguſon's Mech. edit. 4, 


P. 44. | | 
SCREW, Archimecdes's, or the ſpiral pump, is a machine ſu 


the railing of water, firſt invented by Archimedes. 

Its ſtructure and uſe will be underſtood by the following 
deſcription of it. ABCD (Tab. VI. Hydraulics, f. 
G1.) is a wheel, which is turned round, according tothe 
order of the letters, by the fall of water, EF, vlich 
need not be more than three feet. The axle C of tit 
wheel is elevated ſo as to make an angle of about 4% 
with the horizon; and on the top of Th axle is a wheel 


H, which turns ſuch another wheel I of the fame nun 
ber of teeth; the axle K of this laſt wheel being para 


to the axle G of the two former wheels. The axlc or 
cut into a double-threaded ſcrew (as in fig. 62.) exact 
reſembling the ſcreꝛo on the axis of the fly of . Seer 

ight-hande 


ſcrew, like the wood ſcrews, if the firſt wheel tum it 


inta the water. 80 that, as the wheel 2 
turned round, the water riſes in the 
runs out at L through the holes M, N, 
about below the axle. Theſe holes, of which a * 
be any number, as four or ſix, are in a broad dd * 
on the top of the axle, into which ring the wo F 
livered from the upper open ends of the /c7ew c * 
falls into the open box N. The lower end 4 Je ji 
K turns on a gudgeon, in the water in N; an 1d deli 
tubes in that axle take up the water from N 1 whit 
it into another ſuch box under the top of K; ; thit 
there may be ſuch another wheel as I, to or 

axle by ſuch a wheel upon it. And in thi PF . 
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pare Matt. xxii. 35. with Mark xii. 28. Theſe Scribes, 


Vor. W. Ne en the Romans, the twenty-fourth 


SCR 


_  \s raiſed to any given height, when there is a 
3 may ene for I act on the broad 
s rang bers of the firſt wheel. Ferguſon's Mechanics, 
| ment, p. 22. | | | 
_ in the Manege. See SPLENT. | 
cap we/bell the Engliſh name of the TuRBo. 
Scar w-tree, in Botany. See HELICTERES. | 
SCRIBE, Seriba, d ſepber, derived from J9D ſaphar, 

"umeravit, whence N9D /epher, liber, a principal officer 
in the Jewiſh law, whoſe buſineſs was to write, and in- 
| terpret Scripture. 8 
The Scribes, according to the etymological meaning of 
the term, were perſons employed about books, writings, 
numbers, or accounts; in tranſeribing, reading, explain- 


| We fnd no mention of Seribes, in the Old Teſtament, | 


e Ezra, chap. vii. 6. whence ſome learned men 
r that the office was brought from Chal- 
dæa and Aſſyria, and firſt eſtabliſhed by the Jews after 
| their return from the Babyloniſh captivity. However, 
Ezra's being called a Scribe, which was a neral title 
very to men of literature, will not prove the office of 
eccleſiaſtical Scribes, as it occurs in our Saviour's time, 
to have been ſo ancient. It probably grew up by de- 
grees, after the ſpirit of prophecy ceaſed among the 
ews; for when they had no prophet to reſolve their 
doubts about doctrine or worſhip, they fell into diſputes, 
and ſplit into ſeQs and parties; which made an order of 
men neceſſary, whoſe proper buſineſs it ſhould be to ſtudy 
the law, that they might explain and teach it to the 
people. 2 85 1 5 | [+ 
Che Scribes were in great credit and eſteem among the 


Jews, and had even the precedeney of the prieſts and | 


ſacriſicers. 


The Scribes are referred by moſt authors to two general 


claſſes; viz. civil and eccle/raftical Scribes: the former 
were employed about any kind of civil writings or re- 
cords, and the latter were ſuch as addicted themſelves to 
ſtudving, tranſcribing, and explaining the holy Scrip- 
tures. Of the civil Seribes there were various ranks and 
degrees, from the common ſcrivener, or public notary 


for the eccle/raſtical Scribes, they were the learned of the 
nation, who expounded the law, and taught it to the 

eople ; and they are, therefore, ſometimes called vous- 
019aoxcroy Yodtors of the law, or vouno, lawyers. Com- 


who were generally Phariſees, were the preaching clergy 


among the Jews; and whilſt the prieſts attended the ſa- 


crifices, they inſtructed the people. Joſ. Scaliger endea- 


vours to eſtabliſh a diſtinction between the Scribes of the 


people, referred to by Herod, Matt. ii. 4. and the Scribes 
of the law, The former he conſiders as a ſort of public 
notaries, who were employed in ſecular buſineſs; the 


latter as preachers and expounders of the law. But the | 


phraſe, Scribes of the law, no where occurs in Scripture 
and the Scribes of the people, whom Herod conſulted, 


were applied to, on account of their {kill in explaining | 
Scripture prophecies. Matt, xvii.. 10. And they were | 
probably called Scribes of the people, becauſe they were | 


the ſtated and ordinary teachers of the people. Mark i. 
22, Camero obſerves, that a key was delivered to each 


Scribe, as a badge of his office, when he firſt entered : 
upon it, to which our Saviour may be ſuppoſed to allude, | 


Luke xi. $26 


SCRIBE, ſcriba, was alſo the title of an officer, among the | 
Romans,. who wrote decrees, or acts, and made out au- 


thentic copies thereof. 


Every magiſtrate had his ſerida, or ſecretary ; ſo that | 


there were ſcribe ædilitii, pretorii, queſtorii, & c. 


ö The ſcribe were not admitted to the management of the | 
principal offices of the republic, unleſs they relinquiſhed | 


their profeſſion. | | | 
In the time of the emperors, they were alſo called nc 


tart; becauſe they made uſe of abbreviations, and ſhort | 


notes, in writing. 


SCRIBING, in Foinery, &c. a term uſed, when one fide | 
of a piece of ſtuff being to be fitted to the fide of ſome | 


other piece, which laſt is not regular; to make the two 
rhe Cole together all the way, - fſeribe it. | 
3 dis, they lay the piece of ſtuff to be ſcribed cloſe to 

other piece they intend to ſcribe to, and open their 
2 to the greateſt diſtance the two pieces any 


here ſtand from each other; then, bearing one of the | 


legs againſt the fide to be 


the aw 2 line on the ſtuff to be ſcribed. Thus have 
het 2 line on the irregular piece parallel to the edge of 


See CALAMus. | 


| SCRIPTURARY, among the Fes. 
SCRIPTURE, or SCRIPTURES. See BISLE. 

SCRIPTURE, canen of. See Canon, . 6 
SCRIPTURE, ſcoffing, Sc. at, is puniſhable by fine and im- 


SCROLL, in 


| 


SCRUE. Sce Sc RRW. 


8 C R 


part of an ounce, and equal to two oboli. See On0- 


hou | | 
SC ULUS, a word uſed by ſome inſtead of /erypulus, 


a ſcruple, or weight of twenty grains. | 
See CARAITES. 


priſonment. See BLASPHEMY., 


SCRIVENER, one who lends money out at intereſt; it is 


alſo uſed for one who draws contracts. Fe | 

Scriveners are mentioned in the ſtatute againſt uſury and 
exceſſive intereſt of money. 12 Ann. cap. 6. If a fri- 
vener is entruſted with a bond, he may receive the inte- 
reſt ; and if he fails, the obligee ſhall bear the loſs; and 
ſo it is if he receive the principal, and deliver up the 


bond; for being entruſted with the ſecurity itſelf, it 
ſhall be preſumed he is entruſted with power to receive- 


the principal and intereſt ; and the giving up the bond 
on payment of the money is a diſcharge thereof ; 
but if a ſerivener be entruſted with a mortgage-deed, he 
e e to receive the intereſt, not the prin 
cipal; the giving up the deed in this caſe not being ſuf- 
ficient to reſtore the eſtate, but there muſt be a recon- 
veyance, & c. Decreed in Chanc. Hill. 7 Ann: 1 Salk. 


TSP»: 72 Lis | | 
SCROBICULUS cordis, the ſame as ANTICARDIUM. 
SCROFANELLO, in chthyology, a name by which ſome 


have called a ſmall fiſh of the Mediterranean, more uſu- 
ally known by the name of the scorRy NA. | | 
eraldry, is the ornament placed under the 
eſcutcheon, containing a motto or ſhort ſentence, allud- 
ing ſometimes to the bearings, or the bearer's name 
ſometimes expreſſing ſomewhat divine or heroic ; ſome- 
times enigmatical, &c. It is often placed by the French 
and Scotch above the atchievement ; which, according 
to Sir J. Mackenzie, is right, when the motto relates to 

the creſt ; otherwiſe it ſhould be annexed to the eſcut- 

cheon. Thoſe of the order of knighthood are genetally 
placed round ſhields. See EscRoLL. 3 


SCROPHULA, formed, by diminution, from ſcropha, | 
or ſchoolmaſter, to the principal ſecretary 'of ſtate. As 


ſow, in Medicine, ſeirrhous tumors, ariling uſually about 
the neck, and ſometimes on other glandulous parts 

called alſo //rume, and popularly the King's evil, or, 
ſimply, the EvIL. | 8 


SCROPHULARIA, in Botany. See FIS WORT. . 
SCRO TUM, or ScoRTUM, in Anatomy, the common cap- 


ſula or membrane wherein the teſticles are contained; 
thus called from its reſembling a pouch or purſe of lea- 
ther, called by the ancients ſcortega. 5 
The ſcrotum 13 compoſed of the cuticle, ſituated on its 


external ſurface; the cutis, which lies under the cuticle, 


and between both which is ſpread the rete mucoſum; 


the membrana cellularis, which is a thin covering of a. 


looſe and hollow texture, void of fat, adjoining the in- 
ternal ſurface of the cutis; and under this membrane, a 
thin, muſcular, or fleſhy body, called DAR TOS. Imme- 
diately under the expanſion of the dartos, there is dif- 
covered a ſecond cellular membrane, more conſiderable 
than the other, and gommunicating with it. Upon the 
external ſurface of the 82 is a prominent line or 
ridge, called rapbe, or the ſcam of the ſcrotum, which is 
continued in a perpendicular or longitudinal direction 
from the anus to the extremity of the penis, on its infe- 
rior part, and divides the external ſurface of the ſcrotum 

into two nearly equal portions.  _ 

The ſcrotum conſiſts of two diſtin bags, one fot each 
teſticle, and its immediate coats, formed by a duplica- 
ture of the dartos muſele, and ſituated on each fide of 
the raphe. Theſe bags are laterally connected by the in- 
tervention of a cellular membrane ; and the union of the 

ſides of the dartos conſtitutes the partition, denominated. 


' ſeptum ſcroti, which is connected, on its inferior part, 


with the internal ſurface of the cutis under the raphe ; 
and on its ſuperior part with the interior and external 
ſurface of the urethra, after having been expanded up- 
wards betwixt the tunica. vaginalis of each teſticle. 

The uſe of the /crotum is to ſuſtain the teſticles, to pre- 
vent their colliſion, as alſo their falling too low, and to 
promote the corrugation of the ſcrotum. 

Many authors have given accounts of the diſtemperatuzes 


of this part, of various kinds, impeding the intent of 


the propagation of the ſpecies ; but one-of the moſt re- 
markable of theſe, is the exceſſive growth of that part, 
as well in length as in breadth and thickneſs. See Tu- 
mers of the TESTICLES. | 


NIA inguinalis. 


SCROTUM cordis, the ſame as PERICARDIUM, 
SCROWLS, or SCROLLS, in 


Arehiteclure. See Vo- 
LUT Es. . 
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 ScRUTINY is allo uſed in the Canon Law, for a ticket, or | 


fe 


SCRUPT, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a' claſs of foſ- 
ſils, formed in detached maſſes, without any cruſtss of 


no determinate. figure, or regular ſtructure; and com- 


poſed of a cryſtalline or ſparry matter, debaſed by an ad- 
mixture of earth, in various proportions. 

Under this claſs are comprehended, 1. The TELAUG14. 
2. The rETRIDIA. 3. The LiTHoZzUG1A: 4. The 
Jaſpides, or JASPERS. I | TUES 

All theſe genera ſtrike fire with ſteel, only fome more 
readily than others. ON Ape . 

SCRUPLE, SckurULUs, SCRUPULUM, or SCRIPULUM, 
the leaſt of the weights uſed” by the ancients, which, 
amongſt the Romans, was the twenty-fourth part of an 


* 


ounce, or the third part of a drachm. 


SCRUPLE is {till a weight among us, containing the third 


part of a drachm, or twenty grains. 

Among goldſmiths the /cruple is twenty-four grains. 
SCRUPLE, in Chronology. --'The Chaldee ſcruple is +35 

part of an hour, called, by the Hebrews, helakin. Theſe 


ſcruples are much uſed by the Jews, Arabs, and other | 


eaſtern people, in computations of time. 


 ScruePLEs, in 4/ronomy.  Seruples eclipſed, that part of 


the moon's diameter which enters the ſhadow, expreſſed 
- In the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of 
the moon is expreſſed. See DIGIT. 
SCRUPLES of ha!f duration, an arch of the moon's orbit, 
which the moon's centre deſcribes from the beginning of 
an echpſe to its middle. Fog Hel POLES 


SCRUPLES of immerſion, or incidence, an arch of the moon's 
orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the beginning of | 


the eclipſe, to the time when its centre falls into the ſha- 
dow. Sce IMMERSION. — | 1 
SCRUPLES of emerſion, an arch of the moon's orbit, which 


her centre deſcribes in the time from the firſt emerſion of | 


the moon's limb,. to the end of the eclipſe. 


were fir{t inſtituted under the emperor Claudius. 


SCRUTINY, /crutinivm, in Antiquity, an examination, or | 
. probation, practiſed in the laſt week of Lent, on the ca- 


techumens, who were to receive baptiſm on the Eaſter- 


Go” 15 | 
The ſcrutiny was performed with a great many ceremo- | 
nies :- exorciſms and prayers were made over the heads 


of the catechumens. On Palm Sunday, the Lord's Prayer 
and Creed were given them; which the 

made to rehearſe. . _ W ed, oboe 
The proceſs was called ſcrutinium, ſcrutiny; becauſe here- 

by the hearts of the catechumens were - ſcrutinized, or 


| ſearched, that the prieſts might underſtand who were fit | 


to be admitted to baptiſm. 


This cuſtom was more in uſe in the church of Rome 


than any where elſe ; though it appears, by ſome miſſals, 
to have been likewiſe uſed, though much later, in the 

Gallican church. It is ſuppoſed to have ceaſed about the 
year 860. Some traces of this practice ſtill remain at 

Vienne, in Dauphine, and at Liege. 3 


little paper billet, wherein, at elections, the electors 


write their votes privately, ſo as it may not be known 


for whom they vote. | 


x - 


SCRUTINY, among us, is chiefly uſed for a ſtrict peruſal | 


and examination of the ſeveral votes haſtily taken at an 
election; in order to find out any irregularities committed 
therein, by unqualified voters, &c. 


a kindd of cabinet, with a door or lid opening downwards, 

for conveniency of writing on, &c. 55 

SCRY, in Falæonry, denotes a large flock of fowl. 

SCUDDING, in Sea-Language, denotes the movement by 
which a ſhip is carried precipitately before a tempeſt, 


This expedient is never attemptèd in a contrary wind, | 
unleis when the condition of the ſhip renders her inca- | 


pable of ſuſtaining the mutual efforts of the waves and 


wind any longer on her ſide, without being expoſed to 


the moſt imminent danger. A ſhip ſcuds either with a 


lail extended on her fore-maſt, or, if the ſtorm is ex- 


cellive, without any ſail, which in the ſea-phraſe is called 


Landen under bare poles. In floops and ſchooners, and | 

other {mall veſſels, the ſai] employed for this purpoſe is 
called the ſquare-ſail. In large ſhips, it is either the | 

_ fore-ſail, at large, reefed, or with its gooſe-wings ex- 
tended, according to the degree of the tempeſt : or it is | 
the fore-top-ſail cloſe reefed, and lowered on the cap; 


which laſt is particularly uſed when the ſea runs ſo high 
as to becalm the fore-fail occaſionally z a circumſtance 


which expoſes the ſhip to the danger of broaching-to. | 


The principal hazards incident-to ſcudding are generally 
a pooping ſea, the difficulty of ſteering, which expoſes 
the veſſel perpetually to the riſk of broaching-to, and the 


a 


 SCRUTA'TORES, among the Romans, certain officers, | 
or ſervants, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſearch every body | 
that came to ſalute the emperor, in order to diſcover if | 
they had any kind of arms concealed about them. They 


y were afterwards | 


' SCRUTORE, or Schur (from the French eſcritoire) | 


want of ſuſlicient{ea-room. Falgoner, 
5 


/ 


Pe 


| 


$CUu 


SCULION, in 1chthyology, the name given by 


and many others of the ancient writers; tothe Th 
by later authors catulus, and -CarULvs Major, and; 
* u 


England the BouNcx. 


SCULK, amongſt Hunters, denotes 2 company; 


culk of foxes. 
SCULL. See SKULL. | 
SCULL cap, in Botany. See SKULL cap. 


SCULPONEZ, among the Romans, a kind of 


Q, 1 


ſhoes win 


by ſlaves of both ſexes. Theſe ſhoes were only blocks q 


wood made hollow, like the French /abots, 
SCULPTURE, ſculptura, the art of cutting 


or Carvin 


wood, ſtone, or other matter, and forming various figure 


or repreſentations therein; as alſo of faſhionin 


> War, 


earth, plaſter, &c. to ſerve as models, or moulds, fo 


the cafting of metalline figures. 


Sculpture, in its latitude, includes both the art of wort 
ing en creux, properly called ENGRAVING ; and of wort. 
ing in relievo, which is what we more ſtrictly call fr. 


ture. | 
The antiquity of this art is paſt doubt; as 


the facred 


writings, the moſt ancient and authentic monuments. 
have of the earlieſt ages, mention it in ſeveral Places: 
witneſs Laban's idols ſtolen away by Rachael, and the 
golden calf which the Ifraelites ſet up in the deſert, 8 
But it is very difficult to fix the original of the art ind 
the firſt artiſts, from profane authors; what de 5e 
thereof being greatly intermixed with fables, aſter tie 


4 ö 


manner and taſte of thoſe ages. 


Some make a potter of Sicyon, named Dibutades, the 
firſt ſculptor: others ſay, the art had its origin in theil, 
of Samos, where one Ideocus, and after him Theodorug, 
performed works of this kind, long before Dibutadegs 
time. It is added, that Demaratus, father of Tarquin 


the Elder, ſirſt brought it into Italy upon his retiring thi. 
ther; and that by means of Eucirapus and Eutygrammus, 


two excellent workmen herein, who communicated it 


chiefly to the Tuſeans; among whom it was 


aſterwards 


cultivated with great ſucceſs. They add, that 'Varquit 
ſent for Taurianus, one of the moſt eminent among them, 


to Rome, to make a ſtatue of Jupiter, &c. of baked 
earth, for the frontiſpiece of the temple of that deity. 


Soon aſter this time, there were many ſculptors, both in 
Greece and Italy, who wrought altogether in earth : fore 


of the moſt noted were, Chalcoſthenes, an 


who made himſelf and his houſe famous by the great 
number of earthen figures he adorned it with; and Dc 
mophilus and Gorſanus, two painters, who enriched the 
temple of Ceres with great variety of painting, and 
_ earthen images. In effect, all the firſt ſtatues of the 


heathen deities were either of earth or wood ; 


and jt was 


not ſo much any frailty of that matter, or unfitneſs fcr 
the purpoſe, as the riches and luxury of the people, that 
firſt induced them to make images of marble, and otlier 


more precious ſtones. 


Indeed, how rich ſoever the matter were, whereon they 
wrought, yet they ſtill firit uſed earth, to ferm models 
thereof; and to this day, whether they be for cut ing 


out firſt making a perfect model thereof in e 


marble ſtatues with the chiſel, or for caſting them in 
metal, they never undertake the one, or the other, with- 


arth, waz, 


plaſter, &c. Whence, doubtleſs, aroſe the obſervation | 
of Praxiteles, that the art of moulding earthen figures 
was the natural mother of that of making marble and 


metalline ones; which laſt never appeared in 


perfection, 


till about three hundred years after the building of Rome; 


though the firſt was at its height long before. 


Phidias of Athens, who came next, ſurpaſſed 


all his pre- 


deceſſors, both in marble, in ivory, and in metals; and 
about the ſame time appeared ſeveral other, who carried 
ſeulpture to the higheſt perfection it ever arrived at; pu 
ticularly Polycletus at Sicyon; and after him Myron; 


Lyſippus, who alone was allowed the honour 


of caſting 


Alexander's image in braſs; Praxiteles and Scopas, vi 


made thoſe excellent figures, now before the 
| lace at Montecavallo ; Briaxis, Timotheus, 


pope's pr 


and 


chares, who, with Scopas, wrought at the famous ton 


of Mauſolus, king of Caria; Cephiſſodotus, 
Daedalus, Buthieus, Niceratus, Bi 


Canachus, 


uphranor, Theodor 


| Renocrates, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, Antigonus, Wü. 


wrote on the ſubject of his art; the famous authors 0 
the Laocoon, viz. Agaſander, Polydore, and Athen 
rus, and many others, 'the names of ſome whereof E 
paſſed to poſterity z while thoſe of others have pelt 
with their works; for though the number of ſtatue 


5 tl 


Alia, Greece, and Italy, was fo immenſe, that in Rome 


alone, as we are informed, there were more 


. Fr eft, 3 
were — perſons, yet we have but few nom leis 
c 


wof the fineſt, ' 


leaſt very 


than there 
ſt, at 


When Marcus Scaurus was ædile, his office obliging . 
do provide what was requiſite towards the po eh 4 


ings, he adorned the ſtately theatre whic 
with three thouſand brazen ſtatues; and 


he ere 
though + 


Mumm 


SOU 


«2s, and Lucullus, brought away a great number 
! Aſa and Greece, yet there were ſtill above three 
3991 remaining in Rhodes, as many at Athens, and 

| Iphi. wh 3 5 
n en extraordinary, was the bigneſs of the 
dere which thoſe ancient artiſts had the courage to 


undertake. Amongſt thoſe Lucullus brought to Rome, 


of Apollo, thirty cubits high; the Co- 
et Todes Fry, by Cares of Lyndos, the diſci- 
le of Lyſippus, far exceeded this; Nero's ſtatue, made 
Nord ing a hu feet high. 
6ze, being a hundred and ten feet hig : 
e hywener; ich, as we learn from Pauſanias, 
el to the higheſt perfection between the fifty- 


{-cond or fifty-third Olympiad, and the egy are, Ke. 


. t a hundred and twenty years from Dædalus to 
4 continued in this ſtate no longer than to the 
time of Alexander the Great, during the period of about 


a hundred and ten years; and then it began inſenſibly to 


gecline; not but that there were {till ſome fine pieces of 
par net He made both in Greece and Italy, though not 
3 with ſo good a fancy, and ſuch exquiſte 


auty, as ſome of the former works. Beſides that the | 


>reek ſtatues are moſt eſteemed for the workmanſhip, 
255 is a ſpecial difference between them, and thoſe of 
the Romans, as the greateſt part of the firſt are naked, 
like thoſe who wreſtle, or perform ſome other bodily ex- 


erciſe, wherein the youth of thoſe times placed all their | 


lory ; whereas the others are clad and armed, and par- 
ticularly have the toga on, which was the greateſt mark 
of honour amongſt the Romans 
Although the arts had lain dead for many centuries, they 
no ſooner felt the genial warmth of protection in the ge- 
neroſity of Lorenzo de Medicis, Leo X., Coſmo, grand 


duke of Tuſcany, &c. than they ſtarted into being, like | 


a man awoke from ſleep, and appeared in their maturity, 
as it were, inſtantaneouſly. The truth of this remark 
will appear in an enumeration of ſome of the chief pro- 


ductions of ſeveral eminent modern artiſts. Lorenzo 
Ghiberti produced the fine gates of St. John the Baptiſt | 


at Florence; Donatelli executed the group of Judith and 
Holofernes in the great ſquare of that city, and a bas- 
relief in the church of St. Croce; Michael Angelo 


formed the ſtatue of Moſes in St. Peter's de Vinculis, | 


at Rome, a Bacchus in the gallery of Florence, and ſome 
figures on the monuments of the ſepulchral chapel in 
that place; John of Bologna produced the rape of the 
Sabines in the great ſquare at Florence, the large foun- 
tain in the great ſquare at Bologna, and the fine horſe at 


the Pont Neuf at Paris; Rofconi and Algardi formed | 


many ſtatues and monuments of popes, &c. in St. Pe- 
ter's, and the latter executed a large bas-relief in the 
ſame church, repreſenting Leo I. going out to meet king 
Attila, whereby he ſaved the city of Rome from deſtruc- 
tion, about the year 450 to Bernini we are indebted for 
the chair of St. Peter, ſupported by the four fathers of 
the church; the monuments of the popes Urban VIII. 


and Alexander VII. and the large fountain in the Piazza | 


Navona and to Francis Queſnoy, furnamed the Flemiſh, 


for a beautiful ſtatue of Chriſt, another of Suſanna, | 


and a fine one of St. Andrew, in St. Peter's; the repu- 


tation of this artiſt for boys is unparalleled both among | 


the ancients and moderns. 


In France, the principal artiſts in Juſpture have been | 


Jean Goujoin, contemporary with Michael Angelo, who 


formed the fountain in the Rue St. Denis, at Paris, | 


ſome fine caryatides in the Louvre, and the ſculptures at 


the gate of St. Anthony; Puget, celebrated on account | 


of the {cu/ptreres at the gate of the town-houſe at Mar- 
ſeilles, the ſtatue of St. Sebaſtian, at Genoa, and that 
of Milo, at Verſailles; and Girardon, for the monu- 
ment of cardinal Richelieu, at the Sorbonne; the equeſ- 


tran ſtatue of Louis XIV. at Paris, and the rape of | 


rolerpine, at Verſailles. For theſe laſt ſculptors we are 


| indebted to the munificence of Louis XIV. 


„e are not without ſome excellent ſpecimens of /cu!p- 
ure in England. The ſtatues of Phrenzy and Melan- 
choly on the piers before Bethlehem hoſpital, deſerve to 
be ranked among the firſt performances in this art; they 
yy executed, in the reign of Charles II. by Cibber, 

e father of the poet-laureat of that, name. There is 
allo a moſt elegant ſtatue of king Edward VI. in bronze, 
vital 4 in one of the courts of St. Thomas's hoſ- 

| 


1 ren at Cambridge, by Roubiliac. Weſtmin- 
m but the figures that are here preſerved loſe 
out 3 their effect, by being crouded together, with- 
0 Ard, ny arrangement: the monument of the duke 
biliac dle, and one of Mrs. Ni htingale, both by Rou- 
ſtand and Pr. Chamberlain's, by Sckeemaker, 3 to 


Southwark, by Sckeemaker; and one of Sir 


Vis the moſt famous repoſitory of ſculpture in | 


Xenodorus, after that of Mercury, was alſo of an ex- ; 


| 


and higheſt in the public opinion. 


clude, that the ſtatue is a copy, 


SCU 


It. is probable that ſculpture is more ancient than paint- 
ing; and if we examine the ſtyle of ancient painting 
there is reaſon to conclude, that ſculpture ſtood firſt in 
the public eſteem : as the ancient painters have evidehtly 
imitated the ſtatuaries, even to their diſadvantage z ſince 
their works have not that freedom of {tyle, more eſpeci- 
ally with reſpect to their compoſition and drapery, which 
the pencil might eaſily acquire to a greater degree than 
that of the chiſel ; þ 


eſtimation of the works on which they formed them- 
ſelves. Which is the moſt difficult art has been a queſ- 


tion often agitated. Painting has the greateſt number of 


requiſites, but at the fame time her expedients are the 
moſt numerous ; and, therefore, we may venture-to af- 
firm, that, whenever ſculpture pleaſes equally with a 


painting, the ſculptor is certainly the greateſt artiſt. 


Sculpture has indeed had the honour of giving law to all 
the. ſchools of deſign, both ancient and modern, with 


reſpect to 2 of form. The reaſon, perhaps, is, that 
being dive 


ed of thoſe meretricious ornaments by which 
painting is enabled to ſeduce its admirers, it is happily 
forced to ſeek for its effect in the higher excellencies of 
the art: hence elevation in the idea, as well as purity 


and grandeur in the forms, are found in greatet perfec- 


tion in ſculpture than in painting. Beſides, whatever 
may be the original principles which dire our feelings 
in the approbation of intrinſic beauty, they are, without 
doubt, very much under the influence of affeciation. 
Cuſtom and habit will neceſſarily give a falſe bias to our 


judgment: it is, therefore, natural, and in ſome mea- 
ſure reaſonable, that thoſe arts which are temporancous, 


{ſhould adapt themſelves to the changes of faſhion, &c. 


But /culpture, by its durability, . and conſequent applica- ; 


tion to works of perpetuity, is obliged to acquire and 
maintain the eſſential principles of beauty and grandeur, 


that its effect on the mind may be preſerved through the 


various changes of mental taſte. It is conceived, that it 


will ſcarcely admit of a queſtion, whether the ancients 


or moderns have moſt excelled in this art; the palm hav- 


ing been ſo univerſally adjudged to the former. To de- 


termine in what proportion they are ſuperior is too diffi- 
cult an attempt. Wherever there is a real ſuperiority in 
any art or ſcience, it will in time be diſcovered ; but the 


world, ever fond of exceſs, never ſtops at the point of 
true judgment, but dreſſes out its favourite object with 
the ornaments of fancy, ſo that even every blemiſh be- 
comes a beauty. This it has done by ancient cure to 
. ſuch a degree as not to form its judgment of that by any 
rules, but to form an opinion of rules by the example. 
As long as this is the caſe, modern art can never have a 


fair compariſon with the ancient. This partiality to the 


ancients is ſo 2 as to prevent almoſt all diſcrimina- 


tion; and is the ſole reaſon, why many antiques, that 


now ſtand as patterns of beauty in the judgment of moſt 


connoiſſeurs, are not diſcovered to be copies. This is 


not more important than it is eaſy to be perceived by a 


judicious eye; for wherever there is a grandeur or ele- 
gance to an eminent degree in the idea and general com- 
poſition of a ſtatue, and when the execution of the parts 


(called by artiſts the treating of the parts) betrays a want 


of taſte and feeling, there 1s the e reaſon to con- 
t 


ough we were ever ſo 
certain of its antiquity. And ſurely if evidence of a 


picture's being a copy proportionably diminiſhes its va- 


lue, the ſame rule of judgment may be no leſs properly 


applied to a ſtatue. Modern and ancient art can never, 
therefore, be fairly compared, till both are made to ſub- 


mit to the determination of reaſon and nature. It may 
be obſerved, that the ancients have chiefly confined them- 


ſelves to the ſublime and beautiful; and whenever a pa- 


thetic ſubjeCt has come before them, they have ſacrificed 


expreſhon to beauty. The famous group of Niobe is 


one inſtance of this kind; and, therefore, however great 
our partiality to the ancients may be, none can heſitate 


to affirm, that, whenever the moderns ſhall unite great 
expreſſion with 99 beauty, they will wreſt the palm 
$ | | | | | 


out of their hands. | 5 : 
The Editor is indebted for the preceding ingenious re- 


marks to Mr. Bacon, an artiſt of very diſtinguiſhed emi- 


nence in his profeſſion. 


SCULPTURE, 10 perform any thing in the way 45 they be- 


gin with making a model of earth, or wax. For earthen 
models, they uſe but few inſtruments; their hands and 
fingers do almoſt. the whole. For waxen models, to a 


pound of wax they put half a pound of colophony; ſome 


add turpentine, melting the whole with oil of olive; and 
ſome add a little vermilion, or other matter, to give it a 
colour. This is wrought and moulded with. the fingers, 
like the earth. Sfp 


For SCULPTURE in weed, which e e call car ve 
ING, the firſt thing required is, to e 


ut as this is univerſally the caſe, 
it cannot be attributed to any thing elſe beſides the higher 


a wood proper 
: for 
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the hardeſt and moſt durable wood is to be choſen, as 


a fine grain: ſuch is the linden-tree, which the chiſſel is 


© wood. Dp 

As to ſtatues, we find the ancients have made them of 
| almoſt all kinds of wood: at Sicyon was an image of 
Apollo in box; at Epheſus, that of Diana was in cedar. 
As theſe two kinds of wood are very hard, and even held 


_ Judged particularly ſuitable for the repreſentations of the 


of the lemon-tree : others there were of the palm-tree, 


taking off what is ſuperfluous with a ſteel point, and a 
heavy hammer of ſoft iron; after this, bringing it near 


to take off the ſcratches the former has left; till, at 


ing. To poliſh, or make the parts ſmooth and ſleek, they | 
uſe pumice-ſtone and ſmalt; then tripoli; and when a | 


When any conſiderable work is undertaken, as a ſtatue, 
cracks and breaks, they only uſe it to make a mould of 


by which they adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions. | 
Jo proceed the more regularly; on the head of the mo- 
del they place an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, 


the end of the ruler hangs a thread with a plummet, 
which ſerves to take all the points to be transferred thence | 
to the block of marble, from whoſe top hangs another | 
plummet like that of the model. See Tab. III. Miſcell. 


| 8 there are ſome excellent ſculptors who diſapprove 
of this method; urging, that the ſmalleſt motion of the | 
model changes their meaſures; for which reaſon they 
rather chuſe to take all their meaſures with the com- 
— 1 „ 
For the caſting of flatues, or figures of metal, and the mould- 
ing of flatues, &c. of ſtucco, plaſter, & c. ſee STATUE, 


# 


 FROTH. | 
SCUM is alſo uſed for the impurities which a liquor by 


ScuM of /ilver, is what we commonly call LITHARGE of 


SCUM of nitre. See NI TRE. 
SCUM of falt. See SALT. 
Scum, ſugar of the. See SUGAR. —— — 
SCUMA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemiſts for /quama, 


Makes flying off from hot iron under the hammer, 
SCUPPERS, in a Ship, are certain channels cut through 
the water-ways and ſides of a ſhip, at propet diſtances, 


they conſiſt of ſeveral pieces, than of a ſingle one, on 
account of the liableneſs of the latter to warp ; for every 


CUM, or Sprung, ſpuma, a light excrement, | ariſing 


8 C U 


for the particular kind of work: If it be any thing 
large, and require a great deal of ſtrength and ſolidity, 


oak or cheſnut ; for ſmaller works they uſe pear- tree, and 
ſervice-tree. But as theſe woods are very hard, for little 
delicate works they uſe ſofter woods, only cloſe, and of 


found to cut more ealily, and cleanlily, than any other 


incorruptible, eſpecially cedar, Pliny obſerves, they were 


deities. In a temple on mount Cyllenius, dedicated to 
Mercury, was an 1mage of that god formed of the wood 


olive-tree, ebony, and even of the vine. 


For large works, if it be only ſingle figures, it is better 


large piece may probably not be dried to the heart, how- 
ever it may appear withoutſide. Obſerve, alſo, that the 


ſmooth ſteel ſaw, without teeth, caſting water and ſand 
thereon, from time to time; then they faſhion it, by 


the meaſure required, they reduce it ſtill nearer with an- 
other finer point; they then uſe a flat cutting inſtrument, 
having notches in its edge, or teeth; and then a chiſſel 
length, taking raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, by 
degrees they bring their work into a condition for poliſh- 


{till greater luſtre is required, they uſe burnt ſtraw. 


baſſo relievo, or the like, they make a model, before- 
hand, of clay; but as this ſhrinks in drying, and eaſily 


plaſter, or ſtucco, wherein they caſt a figure of the ſame 
matter, which ſerves them thenceforth for a model, and 


with a moveable ruler, or index, faſtened in the centre 
of the circle, and divided likewiſe into equal parts. From 


STtuc, and PLASTER. See alſo BRONZE and Foun- 
DERY. | | | 


from liquors when briſkly ſtirred ; called alſo foam or 


boiling caſts up to the ſurface ; and alſo for thoſe taken 


from off metals when in fuſion ; theſe are alſo called | | 


SCORIA. | 
procured from melted lead. 


the ſcales of any metal, and particularly applied to the 


and lined with plated lead, in order to carry the water 
off from the deck into the fea. The /cuppers of the 
lower deck of a ſhip of war are uſually furniſhed with a 
leathern pipe, called the /cy/pper-boſe, which hangs down- 
ward from the mouth or opening of the Sa c. The 
intent of this is to prevent the water from entering 


5 


1 


| 


wood will not be fo fit for working, till after it hath been | 
cut at leaſt ten years. - | | 
SCULPTURE in marble and lone. In this work, the firſt 
thing they do is, out of a great block of marble to ſaw 
another of the ſize required; which is performed with a 


q 


SCUM of lead, is a kind of recrement, of various colours, 


4 


4 


SCUPPER nails. See Naits. _ ___ 
SCURFF, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name for a 


is leſs red than that of moſt of the ſalmon kind. * 
SCURRA, in Ornithology, a name by which the ancient 


SCUR VOGEL, in Ornithelo 
bird, called by ſome the wb -apoa, and by the Brag. 


title of MYCTERIA. The beak is large, long, and acute: 
both the mandibles bend upwards ; the upper mari; 


- whitiſh colour; the neck is of a conſiderable length, ant 
both that and the head are deſtitute of feathers, and xn 


|SCURVY, cauſes of the, As the ſeurvy was found to bent 


8 CU 


coner. 


ſalmon, called alſo in ſome places the bull-tram. jo 
ver grows to any great ſize, and differs plainly from b. 
ſalmon of the common kind in this, that its tail is ey 


and not forked ; its head is ſhort and thick, and itz 


SAL MON=troxt. 


have called the monedula, or common JACKDAw, 
, the name of an Amerie 


lians jabiruguacu. SP 
It is of the crane kind, or nearly approaching to that 
nus. Linnæus has made a diſtinct genus of it under the 


is triangular, and the lower has three corners; the ng. 
trils are lincar, and it has no tongue; the feet are fyr. 
niſhed with four toes; in the ſummit of the head th, 
bird has a ſort of bony crown, of a mixed preyiſh ay 


only covered by a naked ſquamoſe ſkin ; it is about th 
ſize of the ſtork, and has a ſhort black tail; all the re 
of the feathers are white, except that the long wing. er 


thers are blackiſh, with ſomewhat of a purpliſh gaſ 


When the ſkin is taken off, it is dreſſed ſeveral ways, and 
is a very delicately taſted bird. See Tub. III. of Birg, 


Q 


CURVY, fcorbutus, in Medicine, a diſorder of the putrd 


kind; the cauſe and cure of which have been lately the 
ſubject of very ſucceſsful inveſtigation. This is the (ane 
diſtemper which Pliny, (Nat. Fri. lib. xxv. ſe&. 6, 
from the ulcers in the mouth and legs, calls fomucar, 
and ſceletyrbe; aſcribing it to the drinking of bad water; 
and recommending, as a remedy for it, our hydrolaps 
thum, or water-dock. Hippocrates (De Int. Aﬀed. | 
34. and De Aerib. Aquis, & Locis, { 10.) long before his 
time, deſcribed it as a diſeaſe of the ſpleen, owing chief 
to cold, raw, and turbid waters. 


This diſorder prevails chiefly in cold northern countris 
eſpecially in low damp ſituations, abounding with feng 


marſhes, and ſtagnating water. Some writers, obſerving 
that it rages moſt among the inhabitants of northem d 
mates, and particularly about the Baltic ſea, have errone- 
wy aſcribed it to the coldneſs of the air, which cheds 
perſpiration ; but the true cauſes are their living on ſalted 
meat, their want of greens and fruit in the winter, andot 
fermented liquor, and their dwelling in damp, foul, and 
ill-aired houſes. And that this is the cauſe we may inkt 
from the ſtate of the Laplanders, and others, who kno 
nothing of the ſcurvy, ouch they live in as high a lat 
tude ; becauſe they eat no putrid and ſalted meats, bu 
uſe through the winter the freſh fleſh of their rein- der. 


We may obſerve in general, that ſedentary people of 
dull melancholy diſpoſition, are moſt ſubject to this dif 


eaſe; and that it has been moſt powerful and fatal u 
ſailors in long voyages. 2 „ 
The /ea-ſeurvy has been ſo much more violent and d:. 
ſtructive than the diſorder that has been diſtinguiſbed 
the denomination of ſcurvy on the land, as to hae! 
ſome writers to conſider 4 as two diſorders, of dt 
ferent kinds; but others have attributed their differ 
ſymptoms merely to the various degrees of their mals 
nity. Sir John Pringle obſerves, that the diſtemper cob 
monly, but ee in this country called the un 
belongs to a claſs of diſeaſes totally different from 
ſea-ſcurvy, and ſo far, he ſays, is the commonly 0 
opinion, that there are few conſtitutions altogether 7 
from a ſcorbutic taint, from being true, that, . 
among ſailors, and others in like circumſtances by 
them, more particularly with reſpect to thoſe who i 
ſalt and putrid diet, and eſpecially if they live u. 
air and uncleanlineſs, he apprehends, there are ſen 


ders leſs 1 7 


4 


violent at ſea, the cauſe of it was generally ſought 1 
ſome apprehended noxious quality of the ſea alt; 1 
Sir John Pringle long ago obſerved, that * 
longeſt voyages, cleanlineſs, ventilation, and fre 1 
viſion, were effectual preſervatives; and that vP 15 


Y „ 2 0 
ſea-coaſt, free from marſhes, the inhabitants, " 


aber 
ne breathed the air from the ſea, were not lh, 
his diſeaſe. Accordingly, he agreed with ot ah 
aſcribing the ſcurvy to a ſeptic reſolution that i 
ginning corruption of the whole habit, ſimilar 1 f 
every animal ſubſtance when deprived of lile 3 * 
hypotheſis was verified by an examination of iy 
toms in the ſeorbutic ſick, and by the 2p" 5 


when the ſhip inclines under a weight of fall. b. 


methods, recited in the ſe 


50 


ing quality of ſea-s AT. T, he was naturally led to attri- 
He was confirme 


f -et in thoſe provinces which border on Lap- 
w_ a the inhabitants eat ſalted meats, they are as 
= troubled with the ſcurvy as in any other country. 
1 kid; indeed, been aſſerted, that men 3 on ſhore 
all be affected with the ſcurvy, though they have never 
ee” confined to ſalted meat ; but of this he has known 
vo inſtance, except in thoſe who breathed a marſhy air, 


ciſe, fruits, and the common herbs. Under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances It muſt be owned, that the humours will cor- 
rupt in the fame manner, though not in the ſame degree, 
with thoſe of ſeamen. Whatever, therefore, contributes 
to produce OT promote the putrefactive diatheſis, in 


ſuppreſſion of the cuſtomary evacuations, from grief, 
ſear, and other depteſſing paſſions; from an hereditary 
taint, in which cafe a ſmall additional cauſe will excite 


it; from a ws of cleanlineſs, bad clothing,_ want of 


roper exerciſe, confined air, unwholeſome food, long 


the body, or vitiates the humours. ; 
According to Dr. Lind, the principal and main prediſ- 


poſing cauſe of the ſcurvy is too great a degree of moiſ- 
ture in the atmoſphere ; and the uſe of falt diet, bad 


water, or foul air, can only be reckoned as ſecondary 
cauſes, which will not of themſelves produce the diſeaſe. 
Dr. Macbride, in conformity to the modern theory of 
7UTREFACTION, maintains, that as dead bodies become 
putrid from the loſs of their fixed air, the immediate 
cauſe of putrefaction in living bodies may be the detach- 
ment of too large a proportion of their fixed air; and 
from the ſymptoms that occur in the /curvy, and other 
highly putrid diſeaſes, he infers, that the air is actually 
detached from the blood in theſe terrible caſes, The 
known cauſes, likewiſe, of that degree of putrefaCtion, 


which often takes place in the living body, confirm this | 
opinion. To this purpoſe he obſerves, that a long con- 
tinuance in an over moiſt atmoſphere is known to bring 


on the putrefactive diatheſis ; becauſe fuch an atmoſphere 


may admit the eſcape of the aerial part of the perſpir- | 
is the lighteſt and moſt fugitive, | 


able matter, whic 
whilſt it will not allow the aqueous, ſaline, earthy, and 


phlogiſtic, or oily principles, to be exhaled; and theſe, | 
deprived of their air, are in a putrefactive ſtate, and may 
decome ferments to the remaining maſs of fluids. This 
| account of the effect of ſurrounding moiſture is farther 


confirmed 4 attending to the methods of preſerving 
health, which experience preſcribes z ſuch as keeping the 
vody well clothed with ſuch kind of apparel as will moſt 
readily abſorb the watery part of the perſpirable matter 


which the atmoſphere cannot abſorb ; uſing ſuch a courſe | 
of diet as will afford the animal fluids more than uſual | 


ſupplies of air, to make up for the extraordinary waſte ; 


uch as recent vegetables, ſugar, and aromatics; eating | 
"gp food, which yields a ſmall proportion | 
ot air; and abſtaining from the immoderate uſe of ar- 


dent ſpirits and fermented liquors, which check the ali-| been much recommended; as well as the decoction of the 


ſparingly of animal foo 


mentary fermentation, and hinder the free extrication of 


ar from the ſubſtances that are conſumed. On the ſame | 
principle of the ſeparation of the air from the conſtitu- | 
» Dr. Macbride accounts for the | 


ent particles of the blood 

putrefactive effects of 
uids, which is occaſion 

a fever, and for the ſolu 
y mercury, 


that circulatory motion of the 
ed by too violent exerciſe, or by 
tion of the texture of the fluids 


ny or curin 
— — as hal 
po 

fs ee 1 2 This diſeaſe is accompanied with 

A | ; 

ms A 7 2 ymptoms, diſcovering themſelves at 
e N by Willis a legion of diſeaſes. And Bo- 
— ys, that it produces pleuritic, colic, nephritic, 
memilag; various fevers, as hot, malignant, and 


the ſcurvy, and ſimilar diſeaſes, are al- 


dyſenteries, fainti ieti 
ccni 5 ngs, anxieties, dropſies, 
and, in a mn, 1 palſies, and fluxes of blood; 


and oric: » that it may be ſaid to contain the ſeeds 
mem. of almoſt all di empers. 'The moſt common 
cui of * unuſual wearineſs, heavineſs, and diffi- 
rottenneſz of Wo eſpecially after motion; ſwelling and 
lighteſt tou tne gums, which are apt to bleed on the 

nGders wy 4 and this change of the gums, Dr. Lind 
ſinking breath, pathognomonic ſymptom of the diſeaſe ; 
Vor. IV, No = bleeding at the noſe ; difficulty 


or which was otherwiſe puttid, and who wanted exer- | 


which the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing nature of this dif- | 
eaſe conſiſts, may be juſtly conſidered as the remoter | 
cauſe of it. Thus, it has been found to proceed from | 


uſe of mercury, or any diſeaſe which greatly weakens 


dh} bocles after death; Having diſcovered the putre- | 
pute the ſcurvy 15 to the long uſe of ſalted meats. 
though the Laplanders are generally exempt from this 


— 


of walking; itching and aching of the limbs; a diſco” 
louring of the ſkin with dark, and occaſionally darkiſh 
blue ſpots z ſometimes a ſwelling, and ſometimes a fall- 
ing away of the legs, in which there are livid, yellow, 
or violet- coloured {pots z ſwelling of the body md of the 
face, which is generally of a pale or leaden colour; and 
in the progreſs of the diſeaſe, looſeneſs of the teeth; 
hzmorrhages from different parts of the body; foul, ob- 
ſtinate ulcers; pains in various parts of the body, eſpe- 
cially about the heart ; dry, ſcaly eruptions, all over the 
body; great obſtructions of the liver or ſpleen, or both; 
extreme coſtiveneſs, and ſtoppage of urine. At laſt, a 
waſting or hectic fever comes on; and the diſeaſe termi- 
nates in à dyſentery, diarrhœa, dropſy, palſy, faintin 

fits, or mortification of ſome of the bowels: In lord 
Anſon's Voyage, it is related, that the malignity of this 
diſeaſe, with which his men were afflicted; was fo great, 


that the ſcars of wounds which had been healed for many 


_ * 


years were forced open, and the callus of broken bones, 


which had been completely formed for a long time, was 
diffolved, and the fracture ſeemed as if it had never been 
conſolidated. John Woodall, an old Engliſh furgeon, 


who hath given a very accurate deſcription of the ſcurvy, 


| obſerves, that many of thoſe which have been opened 


— 


and many of the poiſons. The modern | 
quel of this article, of prevent- 


ws r evidence of the truth of his general hy- | 


ral parts of the body, that it is not im- | 


| 


— 


after death, had their livers entirely rotted; others have 


had them fwoln to an exceſſive bulk; in ſome the ſpleen 


had been exceedingly ſwelled ; others have been full of 
water; and others have had the lungs putrefied, and 
have been offenſive even whilſt they have lived. See 
Lr ROST. „„ = pa 

Method of cure. This diſeaſe can be removed by no other 
way than by a proper attention to diet, air, and exerciſe. 
A perſon that has been uſed to breathe a cold, damp, 


confined air, ſhould be removed to an air that is mode- 


rately warm, dry, and open.  Sedentary perſons ſhould 
uſe daily exerciſe in the open air; and thoſe who labour 


under depreſſing paſhons ſhould be diverted by chearful 


_ courſe of this kind, however, will rather prevent than 


company, and other amuſements. When the ſcurvy has 


been brought on by a long uſe of falted provifions, the 5 
proper medicine is a diet conſiſting chiefly of freſh veget- 


ables, as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tamarinds, 


water-creſſes, /curvy-graſs, &c. The continued uſe of 


theſe with milk, pot-herbs, new bread; and freſh beer or 
cyder, will generally remove a ſcurvy that is not far ad- 


vanced: Pickled or preſerved vegetables may be fubſti- | 


tuted in the room of freſh ones, when the latter cannot 


be obtained; and in the want of theſe, ſome writers re- 


commend the chemical acids, and direct the patient's 


food and drink to be ſharpencd with cream of tartar, 


elixir of vitriol, vinegar, and the ſpirit of ſea-falt. A 


cure the ſcurvy; and it is of great importance that failors 
in long voyages ſhould be provided with plenty of the 


articles above enumerated. If they were furniſhed with 


a good ſtore of fruits, greens, cyder, &c. the ſhips were 


well ventilated, and proper regard were paid to cleanli- 


nefs and warmth, they would ſeldom ſuffer from the 
ſcurvy or putrid fevers, which have in many caſes been 
ſo fatal. Dr. Buchan obſerves, that he has Wee | 
dinary effects in the land ſcurvy from a milk diet; and 
that the moſt proper drink is whey or butter«milk ; but 
when theſe cannot be had, ſound cyder or pony may be 


uſed, Wort, as we ſhall more particularly thew, has 


” 


tops of the ſpruce-fir, in the quantity of a pint twice a 
day. See Chow DER-beer, . 1 


by boilin 


The biſhop of Cloyne extols TAR-watery as of itſelf, 


when regularly and copicufly uſed, an effectual remedy 
for the /curvy. Decoctions of any of the mild mucila- 
ginous vegetables, as ſarſaparilla, marſhmallow roots, &e. 


infuſions. of the bitter plants, ſuch as ground-ivy, the 


leſſer centaury, marſh trefoil, &c. and all kinds of fal- 


lad, as ſpinage, lettuce, parſley, celery, endive, radiſh, : 


dandelion, &c. have been found beneficial. 1 
Scorbutic complaints of long ſtanding have been conſi- 
derably relieved by the uſe w a dec 

herba 3 or water-dock, which is uſually made 


a pound of the freſh root in ſix pints of wa- 
ter, till * one third of the water be conſumed: the 


doſe is from half a pint to a whole pint every day. Pa- 


tients who have been very deplorably reduced by the 
land-ſcurvy, have been greatly relieved both by drinking 
the Harrowgate ſulphur waTER, and by bathing in it. 
The chalybeate water may be alſo uſed with advantage. 
A ſlight degree of /curvy, eſpecially when it affects only 
the gums, may be removed by often ſucking the juice of 
a bitter orange or lemon; our own ſorrel may an{wer the 
ſame purpoſe. Dr. Hulme informs us, that the cortex, 
joined to the acid juices, has been uſed at ſea with great 
ſucceſs. The — od of Mr. Hodgkin, a ſurgeon in the 


royal navy, who firſt introduced this practice, is to give 


a drachm of the cortex in powder, with an ounce of le- 
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means that have been made uſe of either for preventing 
or curing the ſcurvy, Sir John Pringle remarks, that 


operating, yet they all ſome way or other contribute to- 
Wards preventing or correcting putrefaction, whether of 
the air in the cloſer parts of a ſhip, of the meats, of the 


and alcaleſcent, the mild and the acrid, the ſweet and 


be owing to ſome property which they all poſſeſs in com- 


to depend on a change produced in the diſeaſed fluids, in 
_ conſequence of the fermentation of the freſh vegetables 
in the ſtomach and bowels, it is ſaid, was firſt taught by 


tire maſs of fluids. He adds, that the liquors which 
have completed their firſt ſtage of fermentation, and 


dliſeaſe. Cyder, he ſays, which appears to have a greater 
degree of antiſcorbutic virtue than any of the common 


little fixed air in themſelves," and check the alimentary 
fermentation, are found to be, the firſt, ufeleſs and in- 


to the acid in their compoſition; and Sir John Pringle 


have never been ſufhciently diluted ; for it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that in the ſmall quantity of water the elixir of 


ſcarcely get beyond the firſt paſſages 3 conſidering the de- 
| licate ſenſibility of the mouths of the lacteals, which | 
muſt force them to contract and exclude fo pungent a li. 

quor. He, therefore, propoſes to uſe, in a deficiency of 


the ſpirit of ſca-ſalt, in the proportion of only ten drops 


threatened with the ſcurv yy at leaſt three quarts of this li- 
quor daily. wo ba 5 G6. 25 
Dr. Macbride, —— ſufficiently proved that the air pro- 


power of correcting putrefaction, and having found this 
fluid to be fixed air, concluded, that whatever ſubſtance, 
proper for food, abounded with it, and which could be 
conveniently carried to ſea, would afford one of the 
ſureſt remedies againſt the ſcurvy. 


it has been a conſtant obſeryation, that in long cruiſes 


S$SCU 


mon or orange juice, three times a day; and night and | 
1 the ſwelled Umbs are to be bathed in vinegar. 


owder was 
ulme uſed, 


With regard to the modus operandi, or efficacy of the 


though they may vary in form, and in their manner of 


water, of the cloaths and bedding, or of the body itſelf. 


compoſed of freſh vegetables, and obſerving that the acid 
the bitter, cure the ſcurvy, infers, that this virtue muſt 


mon; which property is this; viz. that when mixed with 


or ſpirit of ſurpriſing activity, called fixed air, endowed 


fluids. The theory, which-makes the cure of the /curvy 


Dr. Cullen. In confirmation of this theory, Dr. Mac- 
bride obſerves, that the recovery of people in the very 
laſt ſtage of the /curvy is brought about in a ſurpriſingly 


be the only thing capable of pervading in ſo ſhort a time 
and of totally changing the corrupted nature of the en- 
thereby loſt much of their fixed air, though they are 
found uſeful as preſervatives, will none of them cure the 
fermented liquors, is generally ſtopped ſooner in its ca- 
more fixed air; and he farther urges, that acids, both 


mineral and vegetable, and ardent ſpirits, which contain 


ſignificant, and, the ſecond, extremely hurtful, in this 


greens, and fermented liquors, was commonly aſcribed 


ſuppoſes, that the acid does concur in producing that ef- 
fect. And though mineral acids, which contain little or 


ceſs, he apprehends that in the unſucceſsful trials they 


vitriol, e. gr. is commonly given, that auſtere acid can 


other remedies at fea, diſtilled water, acidulated with 


to a quart, or with the weaker ſpirit of vitriol thirteen 
drops to the fame meaſure ;z and to give thoſe that are 


duced by alimentary fermentation was endowed with a 


ways been eſtecmed one of the beſt antiſcorbutics; and 


This courſe is to be perſiſted in till the ſcorbutic ſymp- 
toms difappear ; the belly being always kept open by gen- 
tle laxatives. In cafes: where the cortex in 
found to diſagree with the patients, Dr. | 
inſtead of the powder, a tincture, which was made by | 
_ digeſting two ounces and a half of the cortex, and half 
an ounce of myrrh, in a pint of brandy. The uſual 
. doſe was half an ounce of the tincture mixed with an 
dunce of the acid juice. 


And Dr. Macbride, laying down as an incontrovertible | 
poſition, that the genuine putrid /curvy has never been 
known to yield to ay other medicines than to ſuch as are 


any animal ſubſtance, and placed in the proper degree of | 
heat, they preſently run into ſermentation; and in the | 
courſe of that fermentation throw off a ſubtile vapour 


with a power of reſtoring ſweetneſs to putrid animal | 


ſhort ſpace of time; provided the patients are but fully | 
ſupplied with freſh vegetables; and this ſudden change 
mult be effected by that ſubtile and active ſpirit, diſ- 
charged by fermentation in the bowels, which ſeems to 


the moſt intimate receſſes of the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, | 


reer of fermentation, and on that account contains the | 


diſeaſe. Dr. Lind has alſo obſerved, that experience | 
_ _ abundantly evinces the inefficacy of ſpir. ſalis, elixir vi-. 

trioli, and vinegar, for preventing, and much leſs for 
_ curing the /curvy. Before the power of fixed air in ſub- 
duing putrefaction was known, the efficacy of fruits, | 


no fixed air, have been uſed in the ſcurvy with little ſuc- | 


and given in ſuch manner as may 
able and convenient to the 5 The artificial Pn. 


in his courſe under the antarctic circle, he 
provided for each man, of a ſubſtantial woollen **" 
with the addition of' a hood for covering their 15 | 


ws I 


Li Þ 
; e * 


and diſtant voyages, the 161.20 is never ſeen. whilh th 
u 


ſmall beer holds out at a 
it is all expended, the diſtemper ſoon. preyails. Hy 1 
bride judging that beer derived all its fixed aj; n 
malt of which it was made, inferred, that malt ile 
preferable in long voyages, as it took up leſs room x. 
the brewed liquor, and would keep longer ſound 2 
wort, he ſays, or infuſion of malt, is à liquor Gm 

the recent juices of the ſweet vegetables; "Vary 
readily like them, and being preciſely of the fame al 
ſaponaceous, and aperient nature. This theory has berg 
ſince amply verified by experience. The method 
which he propoſes to give the wort is to boil it up Ip 


panada, with the ſea-biſcuit, and ſome of the dried 


allowance; but that 8 


fruits that are uſually carried to ſea then let the fox: | 


butic patients make at leaſt two meals a day on thi 
latable meſs, and let them drink a quart or more, 1. 


ſhall be found to agree, of the freſh infuſion, in the 


courſe of the twenty-four hours. When it gripes an. 
immoderately purges, the doſe muſt be leflened, wy 
ſome drops of the acid elixir of vitriol may be given with 


it, in order to check the too great tendency to ferme, 


tation, and to make it fit eaſy on the ſtomach. Andi 


is not ox in the ſcurvy, but likewiſe in acute Putri 


diſeaſes, that he expects the wort will be found of fi. 


| gular ſervice. 


The wort is to be prepared in the following manner: 
take one meaſure (e. gr. a quart) of the ground mal 
and pour on it three meaſures of boiling water; ſtir they 
well, and let the mixture ſtand, cloſe covered up, for 
three or four hours; after which, ſtrain off the liquor, 
In hot weather, it muſt be brewed freſh every day, 


When malt cannot be procured, Dr. - Machride 'recon- 


mends that melaſſes, honey, or ſugar, may be tried, di. 
ſolved in a due proportion of water (about four to one) 
found moſt apree- 


MON T-water has been much recommended, as an excel. 
lent antiſcorbutic. Wine likewiſe abounds: with fixed 


air, in a degree perhaps greater than any vegetable ſub 
ſtance. The Ruſſians make uſe of a liquor called guy; 


with er ſucceſs in this intention; and the kind of food 
called $001Ns has been alſo found beneficial. 
The modern theory, with * to the A games 


tion, and cure of the ſcurvy, has been lately i 


71* S, with the loſs of only one man by ſickneſs. The 
method he purſued, as communicated to the Royal d. 
ciety (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. art. 22.) was in ge. 


neral as follows. Of the malt, with which he was largely 


provided, he made ſweet wort, and gave it not only to 
thoſe men who had manifeſt ſymptoms of the ſcurty 


but to ſuch as were judged to be moſt liable to it, in: 


8 which ſometimes amounted to three quarts in 
the twenty-four hours. This, he ſays, is one of the bet 


antiſcorbutic medicines yet found out; and though it 


will not cure the ſcurvy in an advanced ſtate at fea, it 
will, with 


malt, according to captain Cook's account, held out fub 
ficiently good for two years; and though after that tins 


it was conſiderably decayed, yet the ſurgeon found it fil 
uſeful, when he employed a larger proportion of it t0 


make the infuſion. 


The next article of very extenſive uſe was ſour KROUT, 
which he found to be highly antiſcorbutic, and not to 


ſpoil by keeping. Of this a pound was ſerved to each 


man, When at ſea, twice a week, or oftener, if nect 

| ſary. Another eſſential article was portable so, of 

which an ounce to each man was boiled with their 
three days in the week, or withe freſh vegetables, when 
they could be obtained, and wheat or oatmeal, cf 


morning for breakfaſt, and with dried peaſe and freſ i, 


getables for dinner. He was alſo rovided with r 

' lemons and oranges, with ſugar inſtead of oil, and whet 
inſtead of much oatmeal. 
_ gulations of the moſt beneficial kind. 


e alſo adopted certain ie 
He put his pe 


ple at three watches, inſtead of two, which, is the 


practice at ſea: by this means they were not ſo much & 


poſed to the weather as if they had been at watch at 


watch; and they had generally dry clothes to ſhift 


ſelves when they happened to get wet. Care was ® 


taken to preſerve the men from wet, and the other — 
ries of the weather: in the torrid zone, he * 
from the ſcorching ſun by an awning over his deck! 


had 2 G 


He way alte particularly Sa is guarding fee 


uſtrated 
and verified in circumſtances of peculiar advantage by 
captain Cook, who, with a company of a hundred and 
eighteen men, performed a voyage of three years and 
__ eighteen days throughout all the climates from 52? N. to 


per attention to other things, prevent 1s 
making any conſiderable progreſs for a long time. Ile 


YCURVY-grafs, cochlearia, in Botany, a genus of the 22tra- 


| Cicinal uſe, and flo 


80 


ing clean the perſons, the clothes, the 
ts of the failors. He was not 1 
dedam e ing upon deck the hammocks and bedding 
er 2721 on fair, which is the common practice, 
ut took care that ever bundle ſhould be unlaſhed, and 
u 


action, b ke 
edding, and birt 


at every part of it might be expoſed to 
ſo ſpread 55 pains We taken to E the ſhip clean 
ne r= between decks. Once or twice a week the was 
and 4 with fires; and when this could not be done, ſhe 
— ſmoaked with gunpowder, moiſtened with vinegar 
* ater, He had alſo frequently a fire made in an iron | 
OY the bottom of the well, which greatly urified the 
air in the lower parts of the ſhip.  'Thus the foul air was | 
expelled, and the freſh air admitted ; and the acid ſteams 
7 wood, in burning, acted as an antiſeptic, and 
corrected the corrupted air that remained. Theſe port- 
able fires ſerved alſo to dry up the moiſture, eſpecially in 
thoſe places where there was the leaſt circulation of air; 
in ad of which men were employed in rubbing hard, 
with canvaſs or oakum, every part of the inſide of the | 
ſhip that was dam and acceſſible. He truſted chiefly to 
fre for purifying his decks, and made no great account | 
of vinegar : Lowieer, future navigators ſhould not ne- 
glect this acid, which will ſerve at leaſt for a wholeſome | 
variety in the ſeaſoning of ſalted meats, and may be ; 
ſometimes ſucceſsfully uſed as a medicine, eſpecially in 
ſprinkling the births of the fick. Captain Cook was alſo | 
provided with the w1nD-/ails, which at times he found 
very ſerviceable 3 and perhaps Dr. Hales's vENTILA- 
roks would have anſwered the purpoſe better. He alfo | 
uſed every proper and poſſible precaution for procuring a | 
liberal ſupply of freſh water, which is of incredible im- | 
portance. With this view he was furniſhed with an ape 
aratus for diſtilling ſea water; he never failed to take | 


& j * a * 
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out much diminution of their virtue, for years... The 
principal virtue of this plant reſides in an eſſential oil, 
eparable by diſtillation with water; this oil is ſo pon- 
derous as to ſink in water, but very volatile, ſubtile, and 
penetrating. One drop of it, diffolyed in ſpirit, or re- 
ceived on ſugar, communicates to a quart of wine, or 
other liquor, the ſmell and taſte of /eurvy-graſs. It riſes 
in diſtillation with rectified ſpirit as well as water, 


.  Scurvy-grafs is a powerful antiſeptic, attenuant, and ape- 


rient; it manifeſtly promotes the ſenſible excretions, par- 
ticularly urine, without much heat or. irritation. It is 
one of the capital antiſcorbutic herbs, and has been uſed 
in conjunction, generally, with mild vegetable acids, as 
orange juice, ſorrel, &c, 5 LP 
The ſcurvy, however, is a diſeaſe ſo various, that the 


fame medicine cannot be good for all the kinds. Ac- 


_ cordingly ſeurvy-graſs proves hurtful, where the ſcurvy 
is attended with a redneſs in the face, e e of the 


the like; in all which, acrid medicines of any kind do 
harm. It is of ſervice alſo in paralytie and cacheQtic in- 
diſpoſitions, and in long- continued wandering rheumatic 
pains, unaccompanied with a fever, called by Sydenham 
the ſcorbutic RHEUMATISM. With this view he pre- 
ſcribes ſixteen parts of freſh-made conſerve of garden 


of the compound powder of arum root (inſtead of which 
8 may be ſubſtituted an equal quantity or more of 
reſh arum root, mixed with as much powdered gum 
arabic) made up with ſyrup of orange-peel into an elec- 
tary ; of which two drams are to be taken thrice a day 
for a month, along with ſome ounces of a diſtilled wa- 
or, impregnated with /curvy-graſs, mint, nutmegs, &c. 
ewis. 1 7 


in freſh water wherever it could be procured; and thoſe ScurRY Y-grafs, Scot ch. Gee 833 | 
large maſſes of ice, among which he ſteered his courſe, SCUT, among Sportſmen, the tail of a hare or rabbit. 2 
melted into water that was not only freſh, but ſoft, and SCUTAGE, cutagium, in Ancient Cuſtoms. See Escu- 


very wholeſome. 


AGE. 


Mr. Patten, the ingenious ſurgeon who accompanied cap- SCUTARIUS, among the Romans, beſides its ordinary” 


tain Cook in this voyage, obſerves in his Journal, that 
wort is the beſt remedy hitherto found out for the cure 
of the /ea-ſcurvy; and expreſſes his conviction, from 


1m pps of a ſhield-maker, was uſed to denote one 
of the emperor's life-guards, becauſe their whole body 


was covered with armour. 


what he has ſeen the wort perform, and from its mode SCUTCHEON. See ESCUTCHEON. | Se Ih 2 
of operation, that, if aided by portable ſoup, ſour krout, SCUTCHEON-grafting. See ENGRAT TIN. | 


ſugar, ſago, and currants, the ſcurvy, that maritime pe- SCUTE, a French gold coin of 3s. 4d. in the reign of” 
ſtilence, will ſeldom or never make its alarming appear- | 


ance among the ſhip's crew, on the longeſt voyages 


| proper care with regard to cleanlineſs and proviſions be- | 
ing obſerved, Mead on the Scyrvy. Appendix to Prin- tx 8 | ; 
gle's Diſeaſes of the Army. Macbride's Exper. Eſfays, SCUTELLARIA, in Botany, a name given to a 


paſhm. Lind on the Scurvy. Pringle's Diſcourſe on oc- 


wat +. + 


king Henry V. And Catherine, queen of England, had 
an aſſurance made her of - ſundry caſtles, manors, lands, 
&c. valued at the ſum of forty thouſand /cutes, every 
two whereof were-worth a noble. | 4 


caſſida. See SKULL cap. 


caſion of preſenting captain Cook with Sir Godfrey Cop- | SCUTELLUM, or EsCUTCHEON, in the 0 iftory. of I- 


leys medal, in his Life, &c. by Kippis, p. 143, &c. 
r, Henry, in his Account of a Method of preſerving 
Water at Sea, p. 24. propoſes to improve the efficacy of 


the malt decoction, by impregnating it, in the manner of token ae 8 e 
deſcribed under PR MON water, with fixed air. And |SCUTHINON, in Botany, a name given by the ancient 


he is of opinion, that the decoction ſo impregnated, and 
incloſed in veſſels for a few days, would ferment, and 
furniſh-an uſeful and not unpleaſant kind of beer. 


M. Poupart, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, | 
Nes us a very accurate hiſtory of a particular kind of | 
ſcurvy, very frequent in Paris in the year 1699. The | 
{ymptoms and conſequence of this new ſcurvy were very | 


extraordinary ; and ſoon determined M. Poupart to con- 


the Athenians were ſo long and ſo dreadfully harraſſed; 


dall the uſual fcorbutic ſymptoms. 


dynamia filiculsfa claſs. Its characters are theſe ; the 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oval, con- 
cave leaves; the flower has four petals, placed in form 

acrols, and fix ſtamina,. four of which are longer than 


3 


other two, terminated by obtuſe, compreſſed ſum- | 


_ z the germen is heart-ſhaped, ſupporting a ſhort, 
"ng - ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, and becomes 
a how, heart-ſhaped, compreſſed pod, faſtened to the 


Ne, having two cells, ine x: | 
EY gy = Friars e 


*ight ſpecies. 
ns A .. is an annual plant, grows wild in ſeveral 

nd ngland, particularly about the ſea-coaſts and 
es, is commonly cultivated in ardens for me- 

ell leaves have 


Miller enumerates fix, and Linnæus 


| owers in April. The 
fon Xeful ſmell, and a penetrating acrid taſte ; the 
ate . are alſo pungent, but leſs ſo than the | 
maceration 45 we matter of this plant is extracted by 
moſt cone zb. ter] and ſpirituous menſtrua, and 


clude it to be ſomewhat like that cruel plague wherewith | 


the SCUTIFORME ox, in Anatomy, the chief bone of the knee, 
et was it a true ſcurvy, and the perſons attacked with it | | 


ſets, is the poſterior part of the thorax; it is frequently 

triangular, and appears to be ſeparated from the- thorax 
by its intervening ſuture, as in moſt of the coLBOr- 
TERA. + 9547S 6&7 


! 


£ 


Greeks to a yellow wood, called alſo thapſum, chry/axy= 
lon, and Scythicum lignum. It was of a beautiful yellow 
colour, and was uſed in dying and in colouring the hair 
ul which was the favourite colour of that time. 


or cuthinon: this is only the former word with the initial 
taken away, as it was common with them to do in re- 
gard to many words; thus they called the ſmilax milaæ, 
the ſmaragdus maragdus, and ſo of many more. _ 


called alſo PATELLA, mola, &c. 


lages of the LARYNX, the broadeſt and biggeſt of them 
all: it was thus called by the Latins, becauſe in form of 
a ſhield, oF e buckler; and by the Greeks thyroides. 
It is alfo by fome called 
ſituate in the fore-part. 


It is gibbous withoutſide, and hollow within: ſometimes 


double, chiefly in women, in whom it does not advance 


ſo far forward as in men. 


SCUTTLES, in a 55%, are ſqyare holes cut in the. deck, 


big enough to let in the body of a man; ſerving; to let 
eople down into any room below, upon occaſion, or 

| 585 deck to deck. | 4 | 
They are generally before the main-maſt, before the 

" kmi A in the fore-caſtle; in the gun-room, to go down 
to the ſtern-ſheets; in the round-houſe, to go down into 
3 cabin, when forced by the enemy in a fight 
aloft. e | leak lf 
There are alſo ſome ſmaller ſcuttles, which have gratings 
over them; and all of them have covers to them, that 
men may not tumble in, in the night. N 


derable part of it is of a very volatile kind. ScuTTLE is alſo a denomination. given to thoſe little win- 


| . - -. 2 
ha * cares beaten into a conſerve, with thrice their 
git of lugar, may be kept in a cloſe veſſel, with- 


dows, and long holeg, which are cut out in cabins to let 
in light. | COTE | 


| 


SCUTTLE=- 


heart, frequent feveriſh heats, head-achs, purgings, and 


ſeurvy-graſs, eight of conſerve of wood-ſorrel, and fix” 


NE 
_— 


; $4.44; a "TY 
ſpecies of 


e ſame authors have ſometimes alſo called it cythinon, | 


SCUTIFORMIS cartilage, in Anatomy, one of the carti- 


anterior cartilage, becauſe 
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cv TTLE-hatch, in a Ship, the little hatch that covers the 


cuttle. 

«Gor LING, in $:a-Language, the act of cutting large 
holes through the bottom or ſides of a ſhip, either when 
the is ſtranded or overſet, and continues to float on the 

- furface. It is commonly deſigned ſor taking out the 
| whole or part of the cargo, proviſions, ſtores, &c. with 
all poſſible expedition. <4 | 

SCUTUM Sobreſkt, Sobieſki's Shield, in 4/ironomy, a con- 
ſtellation formed by Hevelius; the ſtars of which in his 
Catalogue are ſeven : four of theſe are enumerated in the 
Agi in the Britannic Catalogue. | 

' ScuTum, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of the | 
_  echint marint; the characters of which are, that it is a 
ſhell of an irregular figure, which on the lower part re- | 
- preſents, in ſome ks 75 a ſhield ; on the ſuperficies it 
| 2 the ſhape of a five-leaved flower; its mouth is in the 
middle of the baſe, and the aperture for the anus at the 
edge. See Tab. of Teflaceous Animals, Ne 6 and 7. 
Of this genus of the echini there are two kinds, the an- 
gular and the oval. 3 
Of the firſt of theſe kinds, the angular ſcuta, there are | 
only two known ſpecies : the firſt a lower flattiſh kind, 
and the ſecond a more elevated one. Wh 
Of the ſecond, or the oval ſcuta, there are three known 
ſpecies. Klein's Echinod. p. 28. LOR 
SCUTUM, in Pharmacy, a name given to a ſolid ſtomachic 


topic, whether made in form of a bag, with medicinal | 


ingredients ſewed in it, or of a plaſter. It is always fa- 
ſhioned into the ſhape of a ſhield. The plaſters, for this 


purpoſe, were uſed to be made of the warm ſtomachic | 


_ gums, and the bags were filled with the warm aromatic 
powders; and they were worn to warm and ſtrengthen 


the ſtomach, correct a cold intemperature, and promote | 


digeſtion, and prevent vomiting. The patella, or knee- 
pan, is alſo ſometimes called by anatomiſts ſcutum. 

SCYBALA, a term uſed by the ancient phyſicians to ex- 

preſs the excrements of the inteſtines, . into 

_ lumps while in the body. | | | | 

_ SCYBELITES, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 


fort of muſt, or juice of the grapes, which diſtilled from | 


them ſpontaneouſly without preſſing. 

SCYLAC 

fleſh of puppies, whic 

ſervice in many chronic caſes. 8 | | 

| 3 in our O/4 Mriters, a mult or fine for any 

fault. | 5 

It comes from the Saxon ſcilde, i. e. delictum, and wite, 

i. e. pl. NY 9 | 


they recommended as of great 


 SCYLL. AA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of the m0. 
luſca claſs of worms; the characters of which are, that | 


the body is oblong and compreſſed, and the back longitu- | 
dinally canaliculated ; the mouth is a round opening, and 


it has three pair of tentacula, like arms, under the body. | 


There is one ſpecies, called by ſome writers the sE a- 
| hare, which is found in the floating fucus of the ſea. 
pCYMNUS, in /chthyology, a name uſed. by lian, Ap- 


plan, and many other of the old Greek writers, for the | 


fiſh called ſculion by Ariſtotle. This is a ſpecies of the 


Saus, called by Artedi and others the /qua/us with | 
the pinna ani placed in the midſt, between the anus and | 


tail; the catulus vulgaris, and catulus major of authors. 


SCYPHUS, among the Romans, a very large kind of 


drinking cup. The ſcyphus was called the cup of Her- 


cules, as that of Bacchus, /iberi patris, was named cAN- 
THARuus. N | | . 
SCYRA, in our Old Mriters, a fine impoſed on ſuch. as 
neglected to attend the /cyregemot court, which all te- 
nants were bound to do- F 
SCYREGEMO T, or Scy REMO, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a 
| eee rs held twice every year by the biſhop of the 
dioceſe, and the ealdorman, or ſheriff; wherein both 
the eccleſiaſtical and temporal laws were given in charge 
to the county. - 1 | | 
In the time of Canutus the ſcyregemot was held thrice | 
every year. Edward the Confeſſor appointed it to be 
held twelve times in the year. | | 
SCYRIUM marmor, a name given by the ancients ſome- 
times to a white, and ſometimes to a yellowith marble, 
both uſed in the public buildings of the Romans, but 
ſeldom in ſtatuary, not being capable of a high poliſh, 
SCYTALA, in en a term which ſome writers uſe 
for a kind of radius, or ſpoke, ſtanding out from the 
axis of a machine, as a handle or lever, to turn it round, 
and work it by. 1 | 
SCYTAL A Laconica, in Antiquity, a ſtratagem, or device, 
of the Lacedemonians, for the ſecret writing of letters 
to their correſpondents ; fo that if they ſhould chance to 
be intercepted, nobody might be able to read them. 
To this end they had two wooden rollers, or cylinders, 
perfectly alike, and equal; one whereof was kept in the 
city, the other by the perſon to whom the letter was di- 


| rected. For the letter, a ſkin of very thin x 


SCYTALE, in Zoology, the name given by the ancients 


SCYTHE, Trubai, among the Athenians, | a deſignztin 


ION, a word by which the ancients expreſſed the | 


i , 


| ancients to a tree called alſo sc THARION by the late 


Ss E A 


was wrapped round the roller, and thereon was the a | 
ter written; which done, it was taken off, and * * 
to the party, who, upon putting it in the ſame 0 | 
upon his roller, found the lines and words in th, 

fame diſpoſition, as when they were firſt written, 
This expedient they ſet a very bigh value on; ü 

in truth, artleſs and groſs Shak, the modern; l. 
improved valtly on this method of writing. See 0 
HER. : 


a ſpecies of ſerpent, which was very long and th; 

| eg all big all 3 the body; ſo what * aal on a 

eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the head. * 
Linnæus mentions two animals under this tit] 
8 of anguis or SNAKE, and the other a 
the 304. | 


© 3 one,; 
ſpeciez A 


ſometimes given to the officers, more uſually cal 
LEXIARCHI. 3 
They had the name Scythe, becauſe they were often iv 
tives of Scythia who were choſen lexiarchi, 
brawny and ſturdy fellows. - | 
SCYTHARION, in Botany, a name given by the ance 
Greek writers to a tree, whoſe wood was of a fine yl. 
low colour, and was uſed in thoſe early times to de 
things yellow); it was called alſo Scythicum !ignum, from | 
its country, and CHRYSOXYLON, or golden wood, fron 
its fine yellow colour. It has been ſuppoſed that ths 
was the ſame with the cotinus coriaria of the Roman; 
but this is an erroneous conjecture, ſince the wood gf 
this tree dyed a yellow colour, and that a browniſh re, 
or a clear and pure red, according as the infuſion wy 
made more or leſs ſtrong. This ſcytharion, therefore 
could not be the ſame with the cotinus, but it certainly iz 
the fame with the thapſum of the Greeks. | 
HCY THIAN, a word uſed very often in the old Greek 
writers on the materia medica, to diſtinguiſh the pecy. 
liar fort of gum, or other drug, brought from that plac, 
'The Scythian and Indian druys have 8 by many fup- 
poſed different kinds of the ſame medicine; but this 
an error; for it appears very obvious, on comparing the 
writings of Galen, Aetius, Ægineta, and other of the 
later writers among the Greeks, with thoſe of Dioſcy 
rides, Theophraſtus, and the other old ones, that the 
words 'Scy;hian and Indian mean the e erg and tlut 
what the old writers have called Indian, theſe have called 
Scythian. ae. | 
The meaning of this is, that thoſe things were called 
| Scythian, which were brought from the country of Indo. 
ſcythia, or that part of Scythia which lay at the oftiaf 
the river Indus; but it is to be obſerved, that though the 
later Greek writers mean this by their term Scythian, yet 
the word is uſed in a very different ſenſe by the An. 
bians, Avicenna, Serapio, and others; and that where 
ever they mention a drug under the name of Sqibia 
they mean that it comes from the northern parts of d 
thia, on the confines of Europe, Theſe authors having 
underſtood of this Scythia, what the Greek writers har 
ſaid of the other, have made no ſmall errors in regardto 
the hiſtory of drugs, having given bdellium, and man 
other gums, the produce of only the Scythia of the 
Greek medical writers, to the frozen Scythia before mei- 
tioned. Eh Sg I | 


SCYTHICUM Hgnum, in Botany, a name given by ti 


29 beit 


- ae 


writers of the Greeks. 
SE, felo de. See FEI. o. hh 
SF, per. See PER /e. Se Tate err io 
SEA, mare, in Geography, is frequently uſed for that 
tract of water encompaſſing the whole earth, more pie 
perly called ocxan. 8 Tp 
For the cauſe of the ſaltneſs of the ſea, ſee Satin 
SEA is more properly uſed for a particular part, or diu 
of the ocean, denominated from the countries it wallich 
or from other circumſtances. 1 95 
Thus we fay, the 1ri/þ ſea, the Mediterrantan ſea 
Baltic ſea, the Red ſea, &c, 1 
Till the time of the emperor Juſtinian, the /ea was oy 
mon and open to all men; whence it is, that the ; 
man laws grant an action — a perſon, who 
prevent or moleſt another in the free navigation or 
. ee Loa, K bis dr A "ave 
e emperor Lea, in his fifty-ſixth novel, 24 
ſuch as bare in poſſeſſion of the lands, the fol Fi 
lege of fiſhing before their reſpective territories 68 
ſive of all others; he even gave a particular Abu 
to certain perſons, to divide the Thracian Belp 
among them. | 3 
From that time, the ſovereign princes have been o 
vouring to appropriate the /ea, and to withdraV 4; 600 
the public uſe. The republic of Venice pretene? | 


firſt alloyel 


3 


s E A 


© bi miſtreſs in her gulf, that there is a formal mar- 
0 


nee every, year between that ſignory and the Adriatic. 
ri 


ſling the three kingdoms of England, 

1 8 Lg; * that as far as the ſhores of 
e kbouring ſtates. In conſequence of which pre- 
TY is. that children born on theſe ſeas are declared 
e. "al Engliſhmen, as much as if born on Engliſh 
1 The juſtice of this pretenſion is ſtrenuouſiy 
2 between Grotius and Selden, in the Mare libe- 
uſum. | 

Sn 12 N 24 applied by ſailors, to a ſingle 
we, to the agitation produced by a multitude of waves 
in pl tempeſt, or to their particular progreſs or direction. 


| ped a heavy ſea 3 there is a great /ea in the offing; 
5 2 0 wo 2 5 Lachward, Hence a ſhip is faid 4 
© head the /za, when her courſe is oppoſed to the ſetting 
or direction of the ſurges. A long /ea implies an uni- 
form and ſteady motion of long and extenſive waves; 
on the contrary, a /hort ſea, is when they run irregular- 
ſſel's fide or quarter. . 3 
1 potvat motion of the. Mr. Daſſie of Paris, in a work 
publiſhed about eighty years ago, has been at great pains 
to prove that the + | 
of winds and tides, and of more conſequence in navi- 


motion is from eaſt to welt, ey e the north, 
when the ſun has paſſed the equinoctial northward, and 
that during the time the ſun is in the northern ſigns; 


equinoCtial ſouthward 3 adding, that when this genera! 
motion is changed, the diurnal flux is changed alſo; 


nce it happens, that in ſeveral places the tides come 
va ered os : art of the year, and go out during the | 
2 other, as on 4 coaſts of Norway, in the Indies, at 
1 Goa, Cochinchina, &c. where, while the ſun is in the 
wi | ſummer ſigns, the /ea runs to the ſhore; when in the 
the ' winter ſigns, from it. On the molt ſouthern coaſts of 
the ' Tonquin and China, for the fix ſummer months, the | 
ct» diurnal courſe runs from the north with the ocean ; but 
the the ſun having repaſſed the line toward the ſouth, the 
that courſe declines alſo ſouthward. Philoſoph. Tranſact. | 
alled Ne 135. 35 ſed b 
Sea, baſon of the, fundus maris, a term uſed by geogra- 
alled phers, and other writers, to expreſs the bottom of the 
Ind ea in general. | "| 
na 1. Boyle has publiſhed a treatiſe on this ſubject, in | 
h the which he has given an account of its irregularities and | 
4 yet various depths, founded on the obſervations communi- | 
hs cated to him by mariners. os: 
'here- The ingenious count Marſigli has, ſince his time, given | 
than, us a much fuller account of this part of the globe, | 
f Sep moſtly from his own experiments in many places, par- 
ming ticularly along the coaſts of Provence and Languedoc. 
g have The entire baſon of the ſea is of ſuch immenſe extent, 
rardto | and covered in many places with ſuch an unfathomable 
manf depth of water, that it is not to be expected that it can 
of the be traced in every part; but as the whole may be gueſſed 
_ at, from ſome part of it, and as its general figure is of | 
no conſequence in a ſearch of this kind, the obſerva- | 
by the tions of this curious author are of great value, in form- 
e later ing a judgment of the whole. | NO OO | 
The materials, which compoſe the bottom of the ſea, 
may very rationally be ſuppoſed, in ſome degree, to 
influence the taſte of its waters; and Marſigh has 
at vil made many experiments to prove, that foſſile coal, and 
re pu other bituminous ſubſtances, which are found in plenty 
| at the bottom of the ſea, may communicate in great 
5 part its bitterneſs to it. See SALTNESS. * 
divine e are not, however, to judge haſtily, that there are 
Taſks not ſo many beds of theſe at the bottom of the /ca, as | 


would be neceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe, or to judge 
too haſtily againſt the exiſtence of any other ſubſtances 
| there, becauſe we do not find pwr of them by the 
plummet, which in ſounding brings up other ſubſtances, 
and not theſe; for the true bottom of the fea is very 
often covered and obſcured from us by another acci- 
natal bottom, formed of various ſubſtances mingled 
1 and often covering it to a conſiderable depth. 
zan entire gulf of Lyons, ſituated between Cape Quiez 
m Roufilon, and ape Croifit in Provence, forms a 
e above the ſurface of the water at the ſhore, of the | 
ract and perfect figure of an arch; and within this 


ere ig f i | 
| of the ſr m__ another ſuch arch, making the bottom 


which js of 4: very 
| mocks © rome depths in various places, but uſually 


the Y and ſeventy fathom. See Sca-$HORE. 
true i general rule among ſailors, and is found to hold 


the Engliſh have particularly claimed | 
bn OO ſea in e Chinnet, and even that of 


Thus they Tay, a heavy ſea broke over our quarter; or, | 


ly, broken, and interrupted, ſo as frequently to burſt } 


ea has a general motion, independent | 


gation than is uſually ſuppoſed. He aflirms that this | 


but the contrary way, after the ſun has paſſed the ſaid | 


place for a very great way from ſhore, | . 


a : | 
Vol. N. Ne a, 2 that the more the ſhores 
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of any place are ſteep and high, forming 1 
cliffs, the more deep the /ea is below; and that on the 
contrary, level ſhores denote ſhallow ſeas. Thus the 
deepeſt part of the Mediterranean is generally allowed 
to be under the height of Malta. The obſervation of the 
ſtrata of earth, and other foſſils, on and near the ſhores, 
may ſerve to form a very good judgment as to the ma- 
terials which are found in its bottom. 

The veins of ſalt and of bitumen doubtleſs run on the 
ſame, and in the ſame order in which we ſee them at 


land ; and the ſtrata of rocks, that ſerve to ſupport the 


earth of hills and elevated places on ſhore, ſerve alſo, 


in the ſame continued chain, to ſupport the immenſe 
quantity of water in the baſon of the /ea. It is probable 
alſo, that the veins of metals, and of other mineral ſub- 
ſtances, which are found in the neighbouring earth, 


are in the ſame manner continued into the depths of the 


ſea. The particles of metals in this caſe, are probably 
carried off into deep water, and ſunk among the ſofter 
matter of the bottom, but ſome of the lighter minerals 
ſeem to have given colour to thoſe beautiful cruſts, 
which are found upon many ſea plants, and which loſe 
their luſtre in the drying. The ſubterranean rivers, and 
currents of water, make great changes in what would 
be the natural ſurface * the bottom of the /ea, where 
they ariſe, each having a peculiar baſon of its own. We 
are informed by numerous inſtances of ſubterranean 
currents, and as we ſee them break out in rivers on the 
ſurface on the earth in ſome parts, ſo in others we ma 
be well aſſured that they break up the bottom of the ſea, 
and empty their freſh waters into the ſalt maſs. * 

In this caſe, the ruſhing up continually of ſuch a body 
of water makes a reundiſh cavity, and its running ſome 
one way, lengthens and carries on that cavity, till by 
degrees it is loſt, as the freſh water by degrees becomes 
blended with the ſalt. Thus every river that ariſes in 
the bottom of the ea, alters the form of its ſurſace, and 


makes a baſon for itſelf, in which it runs a conſiderable 
way. 


Many ſeas near the ſhore, and when the water is 
tolerably clear, ſhew the traces of theſe currents to the 
naked eye from the ſurface, and the water taken up 
from them is found more or leſs freſh. 

The coral fiſheries have given us occaſion to obſerve, 
that there are many, and thoſe very large caverns, or 


hollows in the bottom of the /ca, eſpecially when it is 
rocky; and that the like caverns are ſometimes found 


in the perpendicular rocks, which form the ſteep ſides 
of thoſe fiſheries. Theſe caverns are often of great 
depths, as well as extent, and have ſometimes wide 
mouths, equal to their largeſt diameter in any part, but 
ſometimes they have only narrow entrances into large 
and ſpacious hollows. It is the common opinion of the 
poop about the place, that theſe caverns are prepared 
y nature for the circulating of the ſea water; but that 
operation, however neceſſary, may be performed as well 
without, as with theſe caverns, and they ſeem in reality 
to be only accidental. - 
We daily meet with immenſe hollows and caverns, na- 
turally made in rocky mountains; and as this part of 
the bottom of the /ea is almoſt all rock, and its ſides of 
the ſame nature, it is no wonder that the ſame acci- 


_ dents ſhould happen, and like hollows be found, thou 


h 
with no particular intent of. Providence in their als. | 
Nay there is this farther reaſon to expect them in the 
ws buried under the /ea than in thoſe in hills, that 
the latter are in a ſtate of reſt and quiet, whereas the 
former are in continual reach of water, which will in- 
ſinuate itſelf into every crack or crevice nature has left 
in them, and may be eaſily ſuppoſed to have burrowed 
its way in a ſmall hole made by nature, till it has form- 
ed of it a very large one. 5 ö 
From ſuch obſervations he infers, that the baſon of the 
ea was at the creation, or at its ſecond formation after 
the univerſal deluge, covered with, or compoſed of the 


| ſame ſubſtances, as the ſurface of the reſt of the earth 


is, that is of rocks, clay, and ſand, and other ſuch ſub- 
ſtances. Over theſe there is an artificial bottom formed 
of muddy tartarous incruſtations, dead weeds, broken 
ſhells, and other bodies of the fame kind, cemented to- 
gether into a firm maſs or cruſt; and in thoſe places 
where this cruſt has never been formed, or where it has 
been broken, the bottom of the /ea is of the ſame nature 
with the ſtrata of the earth. _ | 
The bottom of the ſea is covered with a ag of mat- 
ters, ſuch as could not be imagined by any but thoſe 
who have examined into it, eſpecially in deep water, 
where the ſurface only is diſturbed by tides and ſtorms, 
the lower part, and conſequently its bed at the bottom, 
remaining for ages perhaps undiſturbed. The ſound- 
ings, when the plummet firſt touches ground on ap- 
roaching the ſhores, gives ſome ideas of this. The 
ttom of the plummet is hollowed, and in that hollow 
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of 


chere is placed a lu of tallow ; this being the bottom 


of the lead, is what firſt touches ground, and the ſoft 
nature of this fat receives into it ſome part of thoſe ſub- 


' ſtances, which it meets with at the bottom: this mat- 


ter, thus brought up, is ſometimes pure ſand, ſometimes 
a fort of ſand made of the fragment of ſhells, beat to a 
ſort of powder, ſometimes it is made of a like powder 
of the ſeveral forts of corals, and ſometimes it is com- 
poſed of fragments of rocks; but beſide. theſe appear- | 
ances, which are natural enough, and are what might 
| TEN be expected, it brings up ſubſtances which are 
e moſt beautiful colours. | (ey sf 
ne wg as fine a ſcarlet, vermilion, purple, &c. as 
the fineſt paint could make them, and as yellow as a 
ſolution of gamboge, are common; and fometimes, 
though not fo frequently, the matter brought up is blue, 
green, or of a pure ſnowy whiteneſs. Theſe coloured 
matters ſometimes ſeem to have made up the whole 


bottom or maſs of the ſurface, but more uſually they | 
have been formed upon other things, as upon the mud, | 


or upon larger pieces of ſhells, corals, and the like, in 
the manner of tartarous cruſts, and thoſe in ſome de- 
gree reſembling the cruſtaceous coats of ſome of the 
fea plants. The colours of theſe ſubſtances are not 


Pry ſuperficial and tranſient, but many of them are | 


ſo real and permanent, that they may be received into 
white wax melted, and poured upon them, or kept in 


fuſion about them; and when thus examined, they ſeem | 


as if a proper care might make them of great value, as 
aints of the finer kinds, where little is to be uſed. 
he fame coloured matters that thus coat the ſubſtances, 
found at the bottom of the ſea in theſe places, are alfo 
ſometimes found extended over the ſurface of marine 


ſubſtances of the harder kind, which are found in deep 
water. They are always, in this caſe, in a fort of li- 
quid form, being lodged within, or embodied among a | 


fort of jelly or glue of a tranſparent ſubſtance, which 
in 510 caſes perfectly coats over the whole. In this 
ſtate it gives the nataraliſt, who is preſent at the fiſhing 
up his treaſures, a tranfient proſpect of a very elegant 
kind, but this vaniſhes while he admires it. A piece 
of coral, or other hard ſubſtance, thus coated over, ap- 
pears, as it riſes to the ſurface of the water, of a delicate 


green, blue, or purple, but when taken above water, it 


is found that this fine colour is only in the coat of glue 
or jelly which covers the ſubſtance; as foon as this is 


wiped off, the colour is carried away with it, and the 
coral ſhews its own native tinge z and it is to no purpoſe | 


to attempt the preferving it, by ſuffering this glue to 
dry upon the coral, for the colour flies away by degrees, 


as the moiſture evaporates, and the coral,.&c. whatever | 


E 


it be, is only ſo much the leſs beautiful, than it natu- | 


rally would have been, as it is cov.cd with a dry yel- 
Jlowith dirty looking horny matter. Theſe are beauties 


in the ſubmarine productions, therefore, which can be 


only feen by thoſe who venture out, in, order to take 
them up. „ | 


The ſmall quantities of, theſe elegant colours, which we | 


'thus find ſpread over the ſurfaces of marine bodies, as 
we approach deep water, may give a rational idea of 


what we ſhould find, were we able to examine the bot- | 
| toms of the /a in its deep and unfathomable receſſes. 


It is eaſy to conceive, that in theſe places we ſhould 


find great quantities of the moſt beautiful ſubſtances: | | N A 
MS | phenomenon; one of which aſeribes it to the ſhining dd 


Marſigli, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. 


Dr. Donati, in an Italian work, containing an effay to- 
wards a natural hiſtory of the Adriatic /ea, printed at 


Venice in 1750, has recited many curious obſervations 

on this ſubject, and which confirm the above account | 
of Marfigh : having carefully examined the ſoil and pro- 
ductions of the various countries that ſurround the Adri- 


tic /ca, and compared them with thoſe: which he took 
up from the bottom of the ſea, he found that there is 


very little difference between the former and the latter. 


At the bottom of the water there are mountains, plains, 


rallies, and caverns, ſimilar to thoſe upon, land. The 


ſoil conſiſts of different ſtrata placed one upon another, 
and for the moſt part, parallel and correſpondent to 
thoſe of the rocks, iſlands, and neighbouring continents. 
They contain ſtones of different ſorts, minerals, metals, 
various putrified bodies, pumice-ſtone and lavas formed 
by volcanos. | hs N 

he adjacent countries, as well as the bottom of the 


Adriatic ſea, conſiſt of a maſs of a whitiſh marble, of 


an uniform grain, and of almoſt an equal hardneſs ; 
and this marble, in many places under both the earth 


and ea, is intercepted by ſeveral other kinds of marble, 


and covered by a great variety of bodies, ſuch as gravel, 
ſand, and earths more or leſs fat. To this variety of 
ſoils, he aſcribes the varieties obſerved with reſpec to 
the nature and quantity of plants and animals found at 
the bottom of the /. | 


the bottom of the ſea, that of the level of the water 


Wit 


| ; 


| . 


may be more numerous in ſome places t 


One of the objects, which moſt excited his atters,. 
was a cruſt, which he diſcovered under the water c | 
poſed of cruſtaceous and teſtaceous bodies, and bed; | 
polypes of different kinds, confuſedly blended vil 
earth, ſand, and gravel; the different marine bodj 

which form this cruſt, are found at the depth of a 

or more, entirely petrified and reduced into math 
theſe, he ſuppoſes, are naturally placed under the k 
when it covers them, and not by means of voleatn 


and earthquakes, as ſome have conjectured. On thi 


account, he imagines, that the bottom of the fea is con 


ſtantly riſing higher and higher, with which other ob. 


vious cauſes of increaſe concur ; and from this ling a 
: 5 1 8 na. 
turally reſults; in proof of which this writer recits 
great number of facts. Philoſoph. Tranſ. vol. xj; 
p. 585, &c. 


Sta, Dead. Dr. Perry made feveral experiments on the 


water of the Dead Sca, in order to find what partigs 
it contained. Upon infuſing ſome ſcrapings of galls in 
it, it becomes of a bright purple colour, but that not til if 
has ſtood a conſiderable time. On adding oil of tartar per 


deliquium to it, it becomes turbid, and looks as if glo- 


bules of fat were fluctuating in it; this unctuous matter 
. - o , . ' . ; U 
upon its long ſtanding in repoſ?, comes together in form 


of a ſediment at the bottom. On pouring ſpirit of vitriol 


into it, it depoſits a _milk-white greaſy ſediment, which, 


after ſtanding twelve hours, occupies about one- fh 


part of the liquor. On putting a {mall quantity of fac. 
charum ſaturni to it, it depoſits a ſmall quantity of 
greyiſh powder: being ſeverally and ſeparately mixe 

U a ſolution of ſublimate, with ſpirit of ſal ammonize, 
and with fugar of violets, it neither ferments nor depo- 


fits any ſediment, nor changes colour, except with the 


ſugar of violets, with which it becomes green. 

It is highly ſaturated with falt, ſo that it is to common 
water in ſpecific gravity, as five to four; and it has fh 
acrid and ſtyptic a taſte, that on being held in the 
mouth, it conſtringes it in the manner of alum. | 
It appears, that this water is impregnated with a fort of 
an acrid and alkaline nature, and a matter partly of 
ſulphureous, partly of a bituminous nature. Philoſ, 
Tranſl. Ne 462. p. 30. | 


Sta, luminouſucſs of the, is a phenomenon that has been 


taken notice of by many nautical and philoſophical wii- 
ters. Mr. Boyle, after reciting ſeveral circumſtances 
attending this appearance, aſcribes it to ſome coſmical 
law, or cuſtom of the terreſtrial globe, or at leaſt ol 
the planetary vortex. _ Es 5 | 

Father Bourzes, in his voyage to the Indies, in 174, 
took particular notice of this phenomenon, and ven 
minutely deſcribes it, without aſſigning the true cauſe 
See an abſtract of his account under the article Figs. 


| The Abbe Nollet was long of opinion, that the light of 


the /ea proceeded from electricity, and others have had 
recourſe to the ſame hypotheſis. M. Bayon, in his Ne. 


- moires pour ſervir à I Hiſtoire de Cayenne, &c. Pars, 
4 755 informs us, that, e made a great number 
out the true cauſe of this phenomenon, he always foun, 


experiments, in different ſeaſons, in order to ful 
that the luminous points in the ſurface of the fa war 
produced merely by friction. „„ 
However, there have been two hypotheſes, which bur 
moſt generally been received, for the ſolution of ti 


luminous inſects or animalcules, and the other to the 
light proceeding from the putrefaction of animal fu 
ſtances. The Abbe Nollet, who at ſirſt conſidered te 
menos wg of the /ea as an electrical phenomenon, hat 
ing had an opportunity of aſcertaining the circumitant 
of it, when he was at Venice in 1749, relinquiſhed » 
former opinion, and concluded that it was occafone 


either by the luminous aſpect, or by ſome liquor Tn 


fluvia of an infect which he particularly deſcribe; 15 
he does not altogether exclude other cauſes, and ef- 
cially the ſpawn or fry of fiſh. ; | 
The” bane ene alſo occurred to N. Viaxh 
rofeſſor of medicine in Chioggia near 1 x 
th he and M. Grizellini, a phyſician in Venice, 
iven drawings of the inſects from which they im- 
this light to proceed. tent 
A ſimilar conjecture is prapoſed by a correſpon 1 1 
Dr. Franklin, in a letter read at the Royal 10 wa 
1736; the writer of which apprehends, hy k 
ance may be cauſed by a great number of lit 4 ne 
floating on the furface of the fea, which, 9 ber 
turbed, might, by expanding their fins, or bt | 
moving themſelves, expoſe ſuch a part of 2 1 i 
as exhibits a luminous appearance, ſome ene in 
manner of a glow-worm, or fire-fly; 


therefore, that the appearance above mentione , 1 


Y 
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; 1 &ronger.in different places, might be ow- | 
ie 2 ez and that certain 8 of f 
«1. in a calm, they might ſport themſelves and glow, 
n being orced up, make the ſame appear- 
Me. Forſter, in his account of a voyage round the 
world with captain. Cook, in the years 1772, 17733 
1774, and 1775» deſcribing this phenomenon as a kind 
{ blaze of the ſea, and having attentively examined 
8 of the illumined water, expreſſes his conviction, 
that the appearance Was occaſioned by innumerable mi- 
nute animals of a round ſhape, moving through the wa- 
ter in all directions. One of theſe luminous ſparks, 
which ſtuck to his finger while he was ſtirring his water 
with his hand, was examined by the common magniſier 
of Mr. Ramſden's improved microſcope, and was found 


to be globular, tranſparent like a gelatinous ſubſtance, 
and ſomewhat browniſh; by means of the greateſt mag- | 


nifier, the orifice of a little tube was diſcovered, which 
entered the body of the animal; within which were 
four or five inteſtinal bags connected with the tube. 
He imagines that theſe animalcules may be the young 
ſry of ſome ſpecies of meduſa, or blubber, and conſi- 
ders them as poſſeſſed of the power of ſhining, or of 
withholding their light at pleaſure. | | 

M. Dagelet, a French aſtronomer, failing into the bay 
of Antongil, in the iſland of Madagaſcar, obſerved a 
prodigious quantity of fry, which covered the /ea above 
2 mile in length, and which he at firſt took for banks of 
{nd on account of their colour; they exhaled a diſ- 
agreeable odour, and the fea had appeared with uncom- 
mon ſplendor ſome days before. On another occaſion, 
having perceived the /ea to be remarkably luminous in 
the road of the Cape of Good-Hope, during a perfect 
calm, he remarked that the oars of the canoes pro- 
duced a whitiſh and pearly kind of luſtre : when he took 
in his hand the ſhining water, he diſcerned in it, for 
ſome minutes, globules of light as large as the heads of 


pins; upon preſſing theſe, they ſeemed to be a ſoft and | 
thin pulp, and ſome days after the ſea was covered, | 
ncar the coaſts, with whole banks of theſe little fiſh in | 


innumerable multitudes. 


M. Dagelet, in his return from the Terra Auſtralis in | 
1774, brought with him feveral kinds of worms, which | 


ſhine in water when it is ſet in motion; and Mr. Ri- 
gaud affirms, that the luminous ſurface of the ſea, from 


the port of Breſt to the Antilles, contains an immenſe | 


quantity of ſmall, round, ſhining polypuſes. 


M. le Roi, after giving much attention to this pheno- 
menon, concludes that it 1s not occaſioned by any ſhin- | 


ing inſecks, eſpecially as, after carefully examining with 
a microſcope ſome of the luminous points, he found 


them to have no appearance of any animal; and he alfo | 
found, that the mixture of a little ſpirit of wine with 
water juſt drawn from the ſea, would give the appear- 

ance of a great number of little ſparks, which would 


continue viſible longer than thoſe in the ocean: the 
fame effect was produced by all the acids, and various 


other liquors. M. le Roi is far from aſſerting that there | 
are no luminous inſects in the ſea; for he allows that | 


the Abbe Nollet and M. Vianelli had found them ; but 


he is fatisfied that the %a is luminous chiefly on ſome | 
other account, though he does not ſo much as offer a | 


conjecture with reſpect to the true cauſe. | 


Other writers, equally diffatisfied with the hypotheſis | 
of luminous inſects, for explaining the phenomenon, | 


which is the ſubject of this article, have aſcribed it to 
ſome ſubſtance of the | 
trefaction. 


The obſervations of F. Bourzes, above referred to, ren- 


der it very probable, that the luminouſneſs of the ſea 
ues from flimy and other putreſcent matter with which 


it abounds, though he does not mention the tendency 


to putrefaction, as a circumſtance of any conſequence 
to the appearance. 1 | 


en already cited, obſerves, that ſeveral gentle- 
men have been of opinion, that the ſeparated — 


2 utrid, animal, and other bodies, floating on the 


ne ib. K ea, might cauſe. this appearance, for pu- 


1, &c. will cauſe it; and the /a animals which 
have died, and other bodies 8 therein ſince the 


creati | 
deln might afford a ſufficient quantity of theſe par- 
cies to cover a confi 


for the different degrees of light in this 


tides might be expected that the ſuppoſed putrid par- 


YO the ſurfa 


weather, Kc. might invite them to the ſurface, on | 


phoſphorus kind, ariſing from pu- | Theſe experiments confirm an obſervation of fir John 


NTT derable portion of the ſurface of | 
V 1 23 Which particles being differently diſperſed, 


SEA 


luminous, when there is not a greater light, and, con- 
ſequently, that the whole ſurface of the % covered 
with thoſe particles, ſhould always, in dark nights, ap- 
* luminous, without being dilturbed, which, he ſays, 
s contrary to fact. Franklin's Experiments and Obſer- 
vations, p. 274, &c. A 5 58 
This difficulty is, in a great meaſure, removed by the ex- 
periments of Mr. Canton, recited in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, vol. lix. p. 446, &. which have the ad- 
vantage of being eaſily made, and leave no room for 


F 


doubt, that the /umineuſneſs of the ſea is principally 


owing to putrefaction. Having put a freſh whiting into 
a gallon of /ea water, neither the whiting, nor the water 
when agitated, gave any light; Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter, placed in the cellar where the pan was placed, 
ſtanding at 54“; the following evening, that part of 


the fiſh which was even with the ſurface of the water 
. was luminous, but the water itſelf was dark; however, 


on drawing through it the end of a ſtick, the water ap- 
peared luminous behind the ſtick all the way, but gave 
light only where it was diſturbed : when all the water 
was ſtirred, the whole became luminous, and appeared 
like milk, yielding a conſiderable degree of light to the 
ſides of the pan, which it continued to do for ſome 
time after it was at reſt. The water was moſt luminous 
when the fiſh had been in it about twenty-eight hours, 
but would give no light by being ſtirred after it had been 
in it three days. He then put a gallon of freſh water 
into one pan, and an equal quantity of /e water into 
another, and into each pan he put a freſh herring, of 
about three ounces z the next night the whole ſurface 
of the ſea water was luminous without being ſtirred, but 
much more ſo when put in motion, and the upper part 
of the herring, which was conſiderably below the ſur- 
face of the water, was alſo very bright; while at the 
ſame time, the freſh water, and the fiſn that was in it, 


were quite dark. There were ſeveral very bright luminous 
ſpots on different parts of the ſurface of the /e water, 
and the whole, when viewed by the light of a candle, 


ſeemed covered with a greaſy. ſcum. The third night 


the light of the /ca water, whule at reſt, was very little, 


if at all, leſs than before; but when ſtirred its light was 
ſo great as to diſcover the time by a watch, and the 6{h 
in it appeared as a dark ſubſtance. After this its light 
was evidently decreaſing, but was not quite gone before 
the ſeventh night; the freſh water and the ſiſh in it 
were perfectly dark during the whole time. The ther- 
mometer was generally above 60“. Having made arti- 
ficial ſea water, determined by an hydrometer to be of 
the ſame ſpecific gravity with the /ca water, by adding 
four ounces avoirdupois of falt to ſeven pints of water, 


wine meaſure, he put into a galion of this water a ſmall 


herring 3 and another into a gallon of water, in which 
two pounds of ſalt had been diſſolved. The next even- 
ing, the whole ſurface of the artificial ſea water was lu- 


minous without being ſtirred, but gave much more 


light when it was diſturbed, and exhibited the ſame ap- 


pearances with the real ſea water in the preceding ex» 


periment z while the other water, which was almoſt as 
ſalt as it could be made, never gave any light. The 


herring which was taken out of it the ſeventh night, and 


waſhed from its ſalt, was found firm and ſweet; but 


the other herring was very foft and putrid, much more 


fo than that which had been kept as long in freſh water. 


If a herring, in warm weather, be put into ten _ of 
artificial /ca water, inſtead of one, the water, 
ton ſays, will ſtill become luminous, but its light will 


not be ſo ſtrong. 


Pringle, that the quantity of ſalt contained in ſea water 


haſtens putrefaction; but ſince that preciſe quantity of 


ſalt which promotes putrefaction the moſt, is leſs than 
that which is found in /ea water, it is probable, Mr. 


Canton obſerves, that if the ſea were leſs ſalt, it would 


be more luminous. See PUTREFACTION: 


8 


| | | | Mr. Canton obſerved; as Mr. Ant. Martin Swed. Ab- 
e correſpondent of Dr. Franklin, part of whoſe letter | 


hand. vol. xxiii. p. 225. had done, that feveral kinds of 
river fiſh could not be made to give light, in the ſame 
circumſtances in which any. ſea fiſh became luminous. 
He fays, however, that a piece of _ made the water 


very luminous, though the outſide or ſcaly part of it did 


not ſhine at all. | 105 
Ea-adder, an Engliſh name for a /ca fiſh of the acus-kind, 
called by Willughby the acus /umbriciformis. + 

It is a ſmall fiſh of a cylindric ſhape; without fcales, and 
of a greeniſh brown colour, with ſome: admixture of a 
reddith yellow. | | 


* 


. L Their ſnout is long and hollow, and the mouth opens 
2 luminous jeCtion, viz. that as putrid fiſh, &c. make | 


upwards at its end; rhe eyes are ſmall, and their iris 
red; the gills are four on each fide, but are covered by 
a membrane, and the whole body divided into rings 
like the common earth-worm: it is uſually about three 

| | or 
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or four inches long, and of the thickneſs of a gooſe- 
quill; it has but one fin, which is ſituated on the back. 

e anus is much nearer the head than the tail, and 
under the ſnout there is always a fleſhy tubercle. 
The fiſh is common on the coaſt of Cornwall. See $ea- 
ADDER. Willughby. | 


| SEA army. See Naval Army. 


SEA 3 See ASTROLABE. * 
SEA banks, See BANk. Malicious deſtroying /ea banks, 
whereby lands may be overflowed, is made Nlony with- 
: on benefit of clergy by 6 Geo. II. c. 35. and 10 Geo. 
BI, Os ... | | 

EA bear, in Zoology, the proca wr/ina of Linnæus, 
called alfo by ſome writers the ſea cat, and by Pennant 

the wr/ine ſeal, inhabits together with the ſca lion and 
manati, from June to September, the iſles that are ſcat- 
tered in the ſeas between Kamtſchatka and America, in 

order to copulate, and bring forth their young in full 
ſecurity. In September, th 

very emaciated ſtate ; ſome returning to the Aſiatic, and 


others to the American ſhores, but, like the /ea otters, | 


they are confined in thoſe ſeas between lat. 50 and 56“. 
Theſe animals are alſo common about New Zealand, 
Staten-iſland, New Georgia, and the Falkland Iflands. 

The urſine ſeals lead, during the three months of ſum- 
mer, a very indolent life; they are confined for ſeveral 
weeks to the ſame ſpot, ſleep the greater part of their 
time, eat nothing, and are totally inactive, the employ- 
ment of the females in ſuckling their young excepted. 
They live in families, each male having from eight to 
fifty females, which he guards with jealouſy; and though 
they lie by thouſands on the ſhores, each family, con- 
_ fiſting ſometimes of one hundred and twenty, keeps it- 
. ſelf ſeparate from the reſt, "© ; | 
The old animals, which are deferted by the females, 
live apart, and are x gr gens. 4 3 and quarrel- 
ſome, very fierce, and fo attached to their old haunts, 
that they would die ſooner than quit them; in defend- 
ing theſe, diſcord is ſometimes ſpread through the whole 
| ſhore. The other males are alſo very iraſcible, and the 
cauſes of their diſputes are generally ſuch as theſe ; an 
attempt to ſeduce any of their females ; the intruſion. 
of one upon the ſtation of another, and interference in 


their mutual quarrels. Their battles are ſevere and | 


bloody, and when they terminate, the combatants throw 
themſelves into the /ea, to waſh away the blood. 
The males are very fond of their young, of which the 


female generally brings but one at a time, and never more | 
than two; but r _ tyrannical towards the fe- | 


males, which, on the other 
ſubmiſſive. | | 
The ſea bears ſwim very ſwiftly, at the rate of ſeven 
miles an hour; when wounded, will ſeize on the boat, 


bear it away with impetuoſity, and ſometimes fink it. 


and, are very fawning and 


They can continue a long time under water. When | 
they want to climb the rocks, they faſten with the fore- | 


paws, and draw themſelves up. They are very tena- 
- cious of life, and will live for a fortnight after receiving 

ſuch wounds as would immediately deſtroy any other 
animal. „„ 11 
The males of this ſpecies are much larger than the fe- 
males; their bodies are of a conical form, thick before 


9 tapering to the tail; the length of a large one is | 


eight feet, the greateſt circumference five feet, and near 


the tail twenty inches; the weight 800 I ; the noſe 
projects like that of a pug dog, but the head riſes ſudl-- 
denly; the noſtrils are oval, divided by a ſeptum ; the | 
lips thick, and in the inſide red and ſerrated ; the whil- | 


| kers long and white; the teeth, which are thirty-ſix in 
number, lock into each other when the mouth is 


_ cloſed; the tongue bifid ; the eyes are large and pro- 


minent, and capable of being covered at pleaſure with 
_ a fleſhy membrane; the ears are ſmall and ſharp-point- 
ed; the length of the fore- legs is twenty-four inches; 

the feet are formed with toes, but covered with a 


naked ſkin, ſo as entirely to appear a ſhapeleſs maſs: | 
the hind-legs are twenty-two inches long, and fixed | 


to the y behind, but capable of being brought 

forward, and the feet are divided into five toes; the tail 
is only two inches long; the hair is long and rough, 
under which is a ſoft down of a bay colour; the general 
colour of theſe animals is black, but the hairs of the old 
ones are tipt with grey. 'The females are cinereous. 
The ſkins of the young, cut out of the bellies of their 
dams, are uſeful for king; 

The fat and fleſh of the old males is very nauſeous, but 
the fleſh of the females reſembles lamb, and the young 
ones roaſted are as good as ſucking-pigs. Pennant's 

- Hiſt. Quad. vol. ii. p. 526, &c. | 

SEA biſket, See BisKET, | 
SEA boat, in Naval Language, a veſſel that bears the /n 


ey quit their ſtation in a| 


cutting teeth in the upper jaw, four in the lower, ny 


SEA 


firmly, without labouring heavily, or ſtraining le, 
and rigging. | 5 fer m 
SEA 5 a jo 754 by he farmers to expreſs, 
overflowing of their low lands near 75 
water 5 | | che ſea by the ja 
Sea ſalt, moderately, uſed, is a great im | 
lands, 8 too Mash of it kitty al forts of pg 
except ſuch as natu intended to live amons; 
my ature bas intended to live among it % 
The ſea breaking in upon lands thus, injures th. 
ly. The owner is to ſtop the breach b when 1. 
with all poſſible diligence, and then trenches Figs Fer 
muſt be cut through all parts of the land, to c 7 
ſalt water into ſome one low place, from which ; 
be emptied by means of an engine; or if it be fo | 
quantity, it may be laded out by hand over the = : 
or if yet leſs, the ſun and winds may dry it ak; | 
but in either caſe, the place where it was ſuffered” 
reſt muſt be covered with a large quantity of freſh 10 
to take off from the too great faltneſs of the Gn 
the whole land ſhould be ploughed for three « 
years, to let in the rains and air to freſhen jt, 
SEA bream, in Ichiſyology, the Engliſh name for the f 
called by the generality of authors the pacay; ; 
Þhagrus. According to the new ſyſtem of Artedi 1 
a ſpecies of the ſpari, and is diſtinguiſhed by the ; 
of the red ſbarus, with the ſkin carried into a fi 5 
the roots of the back- fins, and the pinna ani. 
SEA buckthorn, Hippophae, in Botany, a genus of the 
tetrandria claſs ; its character sare theſe: it is n 
female in different plants; the male flowers 
empalement of one leaf, cut into two parts; they hae 
no petals, but have four ſhort ſtamina; the fem. 
flowers have no petals, but a one-leaved empalemen; 
which is oval and bifid at the brim; theſe have no fl. 
mina, but in the centre is ſituated a ſmall roundiſh Nl 
men, which turns to a globular berry with one cell, 1. 
cloſing one roundiſh ſeed. There are two ſpecies, th 
one a native of our fea banks, and the other of Nort, 
America. tt | | 
SEA calf, Hoc vitilina, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 7 
gy, is the common ſeal, with large black eyes, large 
whiſkers, oblong noſtrils, flat head and noſe, tongue 
forked at the end, two canine teeth in each jaw, fr 


nus at 
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dicriꝛ 
ale and 
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external ears, body covered with thick ſhort hair, ſhot 
tail, and toes furniſhed with ſtrong ſharp claws; its | 
uſual length is from five to fix feet; the colour various; 
duſky, brinded, or ſpotted with white or yellow. This 
| ſpecies inhabits moſt quarters of the globe, but is found 
in greateſt number towards the north and ſouth; they 
ſwarm near the arctic circle, and the lower parts of South 
America, in both oceans near the ſouthern end of Terr 
del ** and among the floating ice as low as lat. 60! 
2108. ; | 
They are alſo found in the Caſpian ſca, in the lake Aral, 
and lakes Baikal and Oron, which are freſh waters, but 
theſe are leſs, and more fat than thoſe of the alt water, 
Seals bring forth two young at a time in autumn, which 
are for a ſhort time white and woolly, and ſuckle them 
till they are fix or ſeven weeks old in rocks or caverns 
when they take to ſea; as they cannot remain long un- 
der water, they frequently riſe to take breath, and often 
float on the waves. * 
In ſummer they ſleep on rocks or ſand banks; if ſurpriſed, 
they plunge into the ſea, and when at a diſtance fling 
up the ſand with their hind feet, and make a piteous 
moaning, as they ſcramble along, and if they are over. 
taken, vigorouſly defend themſelves with their feet and 
teeth ; they are ſoon killed by a flight blow on the noſe 
otherwiſe they will ſurvive many wounds. 3 
Theſe animals ſwim with great ſtrength and ſpeed, and 
in their own element ſport without fear about ſhips and 
boats, which, ſays Mr. Pennant, may have given fie 
to the fable of /za-nymphs and ſyrens. They are gente 
and docile they feed on all ſorts of fiſh; are themſenre 
ood food, and eat by voyagers : they are killed for the 
lake of the oil made from their fat, of which a yaulg 
ſeal will yield eight gallons; their ſkins are uſeful i 
making waiſtcoats, covers for trunks and other con: 
niences ; and they are the wealth of the Greenlande 
ſupplying them with every neceſſary of life. 
e have a draught of this pres? in the Philoſopiu 
'TranſaQtions, No. 469, by Dr. Parfons, who oblerits 
that Aldrovandus, Johnſton, Rondeletius, and Gelv% 
have made ſeveral miſtakes in the figure of this creats' 
ſo as to convey no juſt idea of it. | 1 
Upon diſſecting one of theſe animals, the ſtomach, lr 
teſtines, bladder, kidneys, ureter, diaphragm, lung 
great blood veſſels, and pudenda, were like thoſe of 


cow; the hairs of the whiſkers were very 3 
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SEA 


thin; the liver conſiſted of ſix lobes, each hang- 
and wy - lank as the ſpleen, with a very ſmall 
5 bl wer The beaſt was long and flabby in its con- 
_ in general, having a large foramen ovale, and 
Net columnz carnoſæ. In the lower ſtomach were 
10 {ub pounds weight of flinty pebbles, all ſharp and 
l wa r. as if the animal choſe them of that form for 
ade the food. The uterus was of the horned kind, 
2 the cornua being thicker than the body or duct 
leading to them : the ovaria were very large, being gra- 
ulated on the ſurface with the ova, under a very thin 
membrane; and the N into the tubes leading to 
f reat hole. i 
tre wh have treated on this animal, are Ariſ- 
totle, Pliny, or a" Rondeletius, Geſner, Wolf- 
jus, and Johnſton. 3 
Fus animal 1 viviparous, and ſuckles its young by the 
mamillæ like quadrupeds; and its fleſn is carnous and 


muſcular. That diſſected by Dr. Parſons was ſeven feet 


and an half long, though very young, having ſcarce any 


teeth, and having four holes regularly placed about the | 


wel, which in time became papillze. See a deſcription 

war ſpecies of ſeal, with figures, by Dr. Parſons in 
Philo, Tranſ. vol. xIvii. p. 109, &c. and Pennant's 
Hiſt. Quad. vol. ii. p. 518, &c. 

Gra chart. See CHART. 

Sr A coaſt. * ey 

SEA Compaſs, See COMPASS. 1 

ESL Zoology, the Engliſh name of the manati, a 


ſpecies of ſiſh ſo different from all the other cetaceous | 


tribe, to which it properly belongs, that Artedi, in his 
new ſyſtem of ichthyology, allots it a peculiar generical 
name, which is trichechus: in the Linnæan ſyſtem it is 
the TRICHECHUS manatus. This ſpecies has thick lips, 
very ſmall eyes, two ſmall orifices in the place of ears; 
neck ſhort, and thicker than the head; the greateſt 


thickneſs of the body is about the ſhoulders, from which | 
it grows gradually ſmaller to the tail, which lies hori- 


zontally, being broad, and thickeſt in the middle, and 
growing thinner to the edges, and quite round. The 


eet are placed at the ſhoulders ; beneath the ſkins: are 


bones for five complete toes, and externally are three 
or four nails flat and rounded ; near the baſe of each 
foot in the female is a teat; the ſkin is very thick and 
hard, having a few hairs ſcattered over it, whence the 
name trichechus, formed of dei, hair, and ixbeg, a fi. 
'Thole animals of this ſpecies, that were meaſured by 


breadth, and four or five thick in the middle, and two 
at the edges; and the largeſt of them weighed twelve 
hundred pounds ; but ſome have been mentioned, the 


even twenty feet. 25 

According to Dampier, thoſe which inhabit freſh waters 
| are much leſs than the others: they inhabit the rivers 
of Africa, from that of Senegal to the Cape of Good- 
hope, and abound in certain parts of the eaſtern coaſts 
and rivers of South America, about the Bay of Hondu- 


noque and of the Amazons. e 
hey ſometimes live in the /ea, and often near the 


twice in twenty-four hours, for the ſake of feeding on 
the marine plants, and they are fonder of brackiſh or 


ter near low land, and in places ſecure from ſurges, 


lic and leap at ſome times out of the water to a great 
height. Their fleſh and fat are white, ſweet, and ſa- 
lubrious; and the tail of a young female is much eſteem- 
ed, and a ſuckling roaſted highly delicious. The thicker 
part of the ſkin, cut firſt into lengths of two or three 
leet, ſerves for whips, &c. and becomes tough, when 
| ied, as wood. 5 | 

cle animals are taken by a harpoon ſtuck in the end 
ot a ſtaff, which the Indians uſe with great dexterity. 
A demale with a young one is ſtruck, ſhe takes it un- 
| — its fing or feet, and ſhews, in extremity, the greateſt 

affection for its offspring; and. the young one never for- 


ors its captured parent, but becomes a ſure prey to 
e harpooner. 


is animal is call 
eabull, and by others the tachas and la donna. The 


rench call it lamantin, ot 7 
mantin, or namentin, and the Portugueſe 
bez xe mouller, : g ES 8 


| Poul! om ſtrange, that ſo ill ſhaped a creature as this 


nend, given riſe to the {tories of the ſyrens and 
great wu Brea 2-men and ſea-women, yet there is 
8 0 elieve, that all the fabulous accounts of 
v rare owing to the ſeeing this animal, and 
ol. V. No 320. 


* a * A 4 . * 1 
(clear; the ſpleen was two feet long, four inches broad, 
clear; 


Dampier in the Weſt Indies were ten or twelve feet 
long; their tail twenty inches in length, fourteen in 


length of which has been ſixteen feet and a half, and 


| 723, ſome of the greater Antilles, the rivers of Oro- | 
mouth of ſome river, into which they come once or 


ſweet water than of the ſalt; and delight in ſhallow wa- 


| and where the tides run gently. They are ſaid to fro- 


ed by Herrera taurus marinus, or the 


the common ſeal, raiſe their head and ſhoulders aboye 
the water. See St a-man. | | 

Mr. Pennant has deſcribed an animal of this ſpecies, 
which he calls the whale-tailed manati, and which the 
Ruſſians diſtinguiſh by the name of the morſtaia toro 
or /ea-cow. This animal, whoſe feet are merely pecto- 
ral fins, and ſerve only for ſwimming, brings forth in 
the water, and, like the whale, ſuckles its young in that 
element; like the whale, it has no voice, and like that 
animal, has an horizontal broad tail, without even the 
rudiments of hind feet. It inhabits the ſeas about Be- 
ring's and the other Aleutian iſlands, between Kamt= 
ſchatka and America. . 

In calm veather theſe animals ſwim in great droves 
near the mouths of rivers; when hurt, they ſwim out 
to the ſea, but ſoon return again. They live in families 


near one another, each conſiſting of a male, female, a 


half grown young one, and a very ſmall one; the fe- 
males oblige the young to ſwim befote them, while the 
other old ones ſurround, and, as it were, guard them 
on all ſides. The affection between the male and fe- 
male is very great, for if ſhe is attacked, he will defend 
her to the utmoſt, and if ſhe is killed, will follow her 
carcaſe to the very ſhore, and ſwim for ſome days near 
the place where it was landed. 
They copulate in the ſpring, in the ſame manner as the 
human kind, eſpecially in calm weather, towards the 
evening; the female ſwims gently about, the male pur- 


ſues, till tired with wantoning, ſhe flings herſelf on her 


back, and admits his embraces: the leonine and urſine 
ſeals copulate after the ſame manner on ſhore. Steller 
ſays, they go with young above a year, and bring forth 
one at a time, which they ſuckle by two teats, placed 
between the breaſt. They are very voracious and glut- 
tonous, and feed not only on the fuci that grow in the 
ſea, but ſuch as are flung on the edges of the ſhore ; 
and when they are filled, they fall afleep on their backs. 
Their back and ſides are generally above water, and ag 
their ſkin 1s infeſted with a ſpecies of louſe peculiar to 


themſelves, numbers of gulls are continually perching 


on their backs to pick out the inſects. 


They continue in the Kamtſchatkan and American cas 


the whole ſummer, but in winter are very lean. They 
are taken by harpoons faſtened to a ſtrong cord, but af- 


ter they are ſtruck, it requires the united force of thirty 


men to draw them on ſhore. When one is ſtruck, its 


companions repair to its help, ſome will endeavour to 
. overturn the boat, by getting under it; others will preſs 


down the rope, in order:to break it, and others ſtrike at 
the harpoons with their tails, with a view of vetting it 
out, in which artifice they ſometimes ſucceed. Their 
noiſe is like the ſnorting of a horſe, which is occaſioned 


by hard breathing. They are of an enormous ſize; 


ſome being twenty-eight feet long, and eight thouſand 


pound in weight: the head is ſmall, oblong, and almoſt 


ſquare; the noſtrils filled with ſhort briſtles, the lips 


double, and the mouth, near the junction of the jaws, 
full of white tubular briſtles, which ſerve to prevent the 
food from running out with the water; the lips are alſo 
furniſhed with briſtles, which ſerve inſtead of teeth to 
cut the roots of the /ea plants; in the mouth there are 
no teeth, only two flat white bones, one above and 
another below in each jaw, with undulated ſurfaccs, 
which anſwer the purpoſe of grinders. The eyes are 
ſmall; inſtead of ears there are two ſmall orifices; the 
tongue is pointed and ſmall, the neck 1s thick, and the 
head always hangs down. Near the ſhoulders the 
circumference of the body is twelve feet, about the belly 
twenty, near the tail four feet eight inches; the head 
is thirty-one inches, and the neck near ſeven feet; which 
dimenſions render the animal extremely deformed; Near 
the ſhoulders are two feet or fins, two feet two inches 
long, without fingers or nails; the tail is thick, ſtrong 
and horizontal, ending in a ſtiff black fin, ſlightly forked. 
The ſkin is thick and black, and full of inequalities, and 
ſo hard as ſcarcely to be cut with an ax; without hair; 
beneath the ſkin is a thick blubber, which taſtes like oil 
of almonds. The fleſh is coarſer than beef, and will 
not ſoon putreſy. The young ones taſte like veal : the 
ſkin is uſed for ſhoes, and for covering the ſides of boats; 
Pennant's Hiſt. Quad. vol. ii. p. 536, &c. 

The /ea-cow of the gulf of St. Lawrence weighs from 
fifteen hundred to two thouſand pounds, and produces 
from one to two barrels of oil, which is boiled out of a 
fat ſubſtance that lies between the ſkin and the fleſh ; it 
carries its young about nine months, and ſeldom brings 
forth more than one at a time. The ſkin is cut into 
ſlices of two or three inches wide, and exported to Ames 
rica for carriage traces, and to England for glue. 'The 
teeth afford an inferior ſort of ivory, which very ſoon 
turns yellow. Philoſoph. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part 2, p. 249, 


&c. | | 
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Sg A-croto, in Ornithology, a name given by the common 
people of many counties of England to the PEW1T. 

SE A-devil, in Ichthyology, an Engliſh name for the rana 
piſcatrix, or LOPHIUS piſcatorius of Linnæus; a very 
remarkable fpecies of fiſh, of a middle nature between | 
the cartilaginous and bony fiſhes. In ſhape and figure 
it reſembles a tadpole : its head is extremely large, being 
equal, or more than ſo, to the reſt of the body, and of 
a circular figure: the opening of its mouth is ſurpriſing- 
iy great, and its lower jaw is above a finger longer than 
t 


e upper; both jaws, but particularly the under one, SE a-hen, in Ornithology, a name 


are armed with a great number of long and ſharp teeth, 
which are ſet in cluſters, and not in regular rows, and 
they are all moveable inwards : with the lower jaw and 
the external cluſters of the teeth of the upper jaw, this 
fiſh holds faſt its prey, whilſt with another . 
jaw, whoſe teeth correſpond with an inner cluſter of 
teeth in the upper, he chews and tears his prey; nei— 
ther the under jaw, nor external row of the upper, hav- 
Ing any ſhare in the maſtication at all. 
The back is flat, and of a bluiſh green colour, mottled 
with a few white ſpots: the eyes are peariy in the iris, 
and a tranſverſe ſtreak of white is drawn acroſs the pupil. 
In the upper part of the head, at half a finger's breadth 
diſtance from the angle of the upper jaw, are placed 
two briſtles, the fore one is fix fingers long, the hinder 
one four; and in the middle of his back, lower down, 
are three more, which ſerve in the place of fins. Over 
the upper jaw there are, on each ſide, two ſharp thorns, 
and there are thorny tubercles all about the eyes; and 
on the middle of the back, not far from the tail, there 
is a fin with ten rays: the tail is not forked, but the 
rays are branched, and all ſtand out a little beyond the 
fin, and are hooked. In the under part of the body, juſt 
under the throat, there are two fins like a mole's ſcet, 
each compoſed of five rays or fingers: there are two 
others on the edge of the body, and the extremity of all 
theſe, as alſo of the tail, is black. | 
The bronchial holes are three on each fide, which are 


ſituated deep in the mouth, and open into marſupia or | 


ſacculi on the fide of the head, the ſides of which are 
the brancheoſtegæ, having feveral long flender cartila- 
ginous bones, running longitudinally for their ſupport, 
analogous to the branchioitegal bones of other fiſhes ; 
and theſe ſacks, Dr. Parſons conjectures, may anſwer | 
two ends, firſt, to form the membranæ branchioſtegre ; 
and, ſecondly, to make a covenient receptacle for the 
young till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. If this 
end, he ſays, was not to be anſwered, the branchiæ 
might have been terminated near their origin in the 
mouth, as in other fiſhes. If this fiſh does not bring 
forth its young perfect, Dr. Parſons thinks there can be 
no uſe aſſigned for theſe ſacks; but if they are viviparous, 
then the young may probably be harboured in them, 
being capable of crawling into them, as we may ſee b 
the peRoral webs on the under fide; beſides, as theſe 
fiſhes crawl! on the bottoms of ſhoal places, watching 


and alluring their prey, the young mult be protected by | 


the parent, till they are able to provide for themſelves, 
which may probably be when they grow too large to 
enter into theſe marſupie. | | | 
This fiſh has either no noſtrils, or elſe they are hid with- 
in the head, and has a fort of membranous rim runnin 
all round the commiſſures of its ſides and belly. Its fleſh, 
when boiled, taſtes like that of the frog. See Tab. IV. 
of Fiſh, N 47. and Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 85. Phil. 

Tranſ. vol. xlvi. p. 126, &c. | 1 

SE a-dragon, in Ichthyolagy. See DRACO marinus. | 

SL A-drags, among Mariners, are fuch things as hang over 
the ſhip in the /ca, as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, 
&c. when towed. 8 | 

SrA-eagle, aquila marina, in Tchthyology, a ſpecies of the 

Bala, with a ſmooth body, and a long ſerrated ſpine 

on a tinny tail. See Sea-EAGLE and Tab. Fifh, fig. 1. 

SE A-eel. See KEEL, and Tab. Fiſh, fig. 11. 1 1 55 

SEA egg, or ſea apple, the name of the roundiſh centronia, 
with crooked or feſciculated ſpines. See CENTRONI4A. 

SEA Vans and ſea feathers. See GORGONIA. 

SEA-/aurins, denotes the condition of a mariner. 

St a-fight. See ENGAGEMENT and SIGNAL. 

Sra-fox, an Engliſh name for a fifh of the ſqualus kind, 
called alſo the ſca-ape; both names being given on occa- 
ſion of the length of its tail in proportion to the body. 
The ola Greek writers have called it alopecia, and the 
later vulpes marina, and /imia marina, whence the names 
fea-fox, and jea-ape. See Sea-Fox. 

SEa-gage. Sec ALTITUDE and GAGE. 

SE A-gate, at Sea, when two ſhips are aboard one another, 


by means of a wave or billow, the ſeamen ſay, they lie | 


aboard one another in a /ea-gate. 
SHA gudgeon, an Engliſh name given to the fiſh called by the 


SE a-hare, in the Hiſtory of Inſects, the name of the 

8E A-Holly. A 

SE A-borſe, in {chthyology, the Engliſh name of the hiths 
characters ſee Hippocamyus. Tab, II. 7%, fig. 12, 


The many idle tales reported of this vaſt amphibicy 


diſtempered, his vomiting fire when enraged, and th; 


that at great depths. The bones of the head ate diferert 


that of New Georgia. The animals of this ſpecics ut 
Teen in great numbers in June and July, the breeding 


of them has been known to yield a butt of oil, and ( 


Lord Anſon's people eat the fleſh, calling it beet of 


ing ſeaſon, are very timid; and to prevent {uri 


wallowing upon one another in miry places; 10) 


generality of writers gobius niger, and the gobius marinus. 
- | £ 4 


SE A 


Artedi, who has made a genus of the goh/i, exclude 
common gudgeon, or gobio fluviatilis, from it Wh 
admits this fiſh as a genuine ſpecies of it. "= mY 
Athenzus tells us of three kinds of gudgeons, the hi 
the yellow, and the white. This ſeems to have 5 
very plainly the black gudgeon of that author. 72 
in his figure of this fiſh, has given three fing 
back, but it really has only two. See Gockr. 


Dain, 
On the 


erm: 
a ſpecies of the scyYLL XA. oY 


given by ſome to g. 
LOMMIA, a web-footed bird, common on our 2 
and called the guillemot, or kiddow, " 
See ERYNGO. 


campus, à ſpecies of the acus, according to the 


. olde 
writers, and one of the Hyngnathi of Artedi. : 


For the 


creature, ſuch as his method of bleeding himſelf when 


like, have made people, in almoſt all ages, defiroy; i 
ſeeing the animal. The Romans were fond of erh. 
ing it in their ſhews of wild beaſts, and the deſcriyin 
Pliny gave of it from thence, was all the world knen a0 
the creature for many ages. That author's account 
however, of its feeding on graſs on the banks gf 4. 
Nile, no way agrees with the teeth we find its mon! 
furniſhed with. | ty 
The ſkeletons of theſe animals, as rare as they are yi 
us at preſent in their recent ſtate, yet are found not 15 
frequently, in part at leaſt, buried under ground, aud 
from thoſe of any other known animal, and when {ni 
in ſome parts of France, had always puzzled the wi, i 
the naturaliſts there, who had in vain compared tlem 
with thoſe of oxcn, horſes, &c. but at length one d 
the heads of theſe animals being ſent over to France, 
cleared up the whole difficulty. The two jaws of thi 
weighed forty-five pounds, and were two feet lone, 
foot deep, and a foot and half wide. ; 
It is caſy to conceive from this, that the accounts we 
have of the ſize of the animal are not fabulous, that 
bones correſponding very well with them. Mem. Acad 
Par. 1724. „ 
Sea-horſe is alſo a name ſometimes, but impropetly 
given to the river-hor/e, or HIPPOPOTAMUS. | 
Sea-horſe is alſo a name given to that ſpecies of {el 
called WALRUS. | 5 


HEA-/ark, See Sea-LARK. 
SEA-laꝛus. 


See Laws of OLE RON, and Usts and Cu- 
ro us of the Sea. 1 


SRA- leech. See HIRUD LILA MARINA. 
DE A-lion, phoca leonina of Linnæus, in Zoology, is a ſpeci 


of ſeal, which inhabits the Hs about New Zealand, tle 
Hand of Juan Fernandez, the Falkland Iſlands, and 


ſeaſon, on the iſland of Juan Fernandez, whither tex 
reſort in order to ſuckle their young on ſhore, and wi 
they continue till September : they bring forth two #2 
time; and during this ſeaſon, the female is very ver. 
They arrive on the breeding iſlands very fat and full d 
blood, and their blubber has been found a ſoot thick; or 


blood has filled two hogſheads. 
| ns - KN 
way of diſtinction from that of the common ſeal, wh 
| | 2 ne hroaks 
they called lamb. The old animals, except at the brett 
b d . i en 1 
each herd places a centinel, who gives certain gs! 
the appearance of danger; they aſſociate in fan 
like the /ca-bears, and are equally jealous of ther 7 
treſſes. They are of a lethargic nature, and fond þ 
cult 
Iike hogs, and ſnort like horſes. 

During the breeding ſeaſon they abſtain from fo . 
become very lean; at other times they feed Riad ; 1 
the ſmaller ſeals; The male has a projecting“ * 
. . n ure ne Uf 
hanging hve or ſix inches below the lower ja; f 
N * "4 e A 

per part conſiſts of a looſe wrinkled ſkin, which de! 
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(mall and two large above; two canine teeth, remote 

the preceding, five grinders in each jaw, and all 
N conic; the eyes oblique and ſmall; no au- 
x f the fore legs twenty inches long; the toes furniſhed 
5 b oblong flat nails; the hind parts, inſtead of legs, 
In led into two great bifurcated fins; no tail; and the 
my covered with ſhort ruſt- coloured hair. The length 
"io the noſe to the end of the fins 1s four yards, and the 
ſel circumference two and a half. Pennant's Hiſt. 
of Quad. vol. ii. p. 531. See Tab. V. Duadrupeds, 


Ne 55. : ; 
6: -le, pediculus marinus, a name given to the Mo- 


ucca crab. 
e = in the Hiſtory of Inſects, the Engliſh name of 

a ſpecies of MEDUSA. 

6r4-mai. We have many accounts, even from authors of 
credit, of ſomething reſembling the human figure ſeen 
at ſea, and fancy has carried them to ſuch a height, 
thit the truth of the deſcription is loſt in molt of them. 
The fyrens, which we have accounts of even in Bar- 
tholin, and the ſa-man, or homo marinus, as it was 
called, ſeen and deſcribed by Barchewitz, give the greateſt 
credit to the ſtory; but writers are ſo fond of telling 
marvellous things, that great allowances are to be made 
in the reading. 


The general deſcription of the ſea-man is, that from the 


navel downwards the whole is only a ſhapeleſs lump of 


geſh, without any the leaſt mark, either of limbs, fins, | 


or tail. On the breaſt there ſtand two pectoral fins, 
which are each compoſed of five bones or rays, reſemb- 
ling the human hand, and connected together by a 


membrane like the toes of a duck, or ſome other water | 


fowl's foot. 8 8 | 
Theſe fins are what have the appearance of ſomething 
human, and when ſeen about the boſom of a white 
bellied fiſh, may be taken for hands with ſhort arms, 
and the reſemblance of a head is eably fancied, Theſc 
{ins are not peculiar to any one kind of fiſh, but the 
manati or /ea-cow, the rana piſcatrix or lophius, and 
many others have them. It is probable from moſt of 
the accounts we have, that the manati, or 3 is 
the creature, which being ſeen raifing its head above 
water at a diltance, and extending theſe pectoral fins, 
which are what it ſwims with, has given riſe to the 
idea of the upper part of a human figure. | OL 
As to the deſcription of a ſhapeleſs lump of fleſh making 
up the lower part of the animal, it ſeems too con- 
Y to the courſe of nature in all other /ea-animals, 
to have any foundation in reality, and probably was 
only the invention of the deſcriber, to make out what 
he did not ſee above water. . | 

It is true, that Barchewitz takes great pains to prove 
that the ſca- man, or homo marinus, he deſcribes, was a 
wholly different creature from the ſea-cow; but his de- 


ſcription of it carries too little the air of any thing in 


nature, to meet with an eaſy credit. 8 1 
It is wonderful, that ſo judicious a writer as Artedi 
thould give any faith to the exiſtence of ſo ſtrange a 


iſh as this, but he mentions. it with a great air of diſ-| 


truſt, and wiſhes a more perſect hiſtory of it, if it any 
where exiſts, | 


The public are often impoſed upon by cheats, who ſhew| 


different things under the name of ſea-men, mermaids, 
and ſyrens; but if we may judge of the generality of 
theſe creatures, thus ſhewn by the lateſt in{tance among 
us, they are very wretched counterfeits indeed. This 
creature was ſaid to be a young mermaid taken on the 
capulca ſhore, and maintained its credit ſo well in Lon- 
don, as to afford the proprietor a comfortable ſubſiſtence 
for ten months among. us, though no other than a hu- 
man foetus of about cight months, with a hydrocepha- 
lus head, and with the two legs growing together, and 
covered by one common membrane: the toes of this 


fœtus were beat out into a reſemblance of fins. 
E-mark, a 


point, and conſpicuous place diſtinguiſhed a 
ſea. See LaxD-mark, Beacon, and Buoy. 
4 2 See CORALLINE and CONFERVA. 
PEa-mouſe, in the Hiſtory of Inſects, the Engliſh name of 

the APHROD LTA. 9 g 
SEA-nettl See NETTLE. 
See Wreck and Fucus. 

A-efficer. See Orrickk. 

CA-0on, See SQUILL, _ 


e See OTTer, and Tab. V. Duadrupeds, No. 56. 
" n Ichthyolegy, a name given by many to that 
as of Wil. more uſually call the lump- fiſh, the lum- 


eee ech &c. and the cyclopterus of Artedi. 


| 


and CoRALLINES. | 


out beyond the reſt, and terminating in a point. It is 
called more generally the cracker. See Pin-tail DUCK. 


SE A-Pte, in Ornithology. See Pica marina. 
SEA plants, a denomination comprehending thoſe marine 


productions which are formed by inſects, and which 
properly belong to the animal kingdom; however, they 
ſo much reſemble vegetables in their form, that they 
have been long taken for plants, called by this name, 
and claſſed under the vegetable kingdom. 

Count Marſigli, who was at e pains to col- 
lect the various ſea- plants of ſeveral places, divides all 
theſe productions, which he referred to the rank of ve- 
getables, into three claſſes. The firſt claſs contains the 
ſoft or herbaceous ones; ſuch are the alga, called „a- 
WRECKS, the FUCUSEs, or /ca-oaks, the ſca-moſſes, or 
CONFERV#, and the different ſpecies of $PUNGEs: 
the ſecond claſs comprehends thoſe that are ligneous, 
or of a woody hardneſs, which were called LITHOPHY= 
TA by the ancients, as if their hardneſs approached to 
that of ſtones; theſe, Marſigli ſays, conſiſt of two ſub- 


ſtances, a cortical and an internal; the cortical part, 


while in the ea, is ſoſt, but in drying becomes as hard 
as chalk, and eaſily crumbles between the fingers; the 
internal ſubſtance ſeems more of the nature of horn 


than of wood ; when burnt, it throws out a ſpume, or 


froth, like that which horns or feathers of animals yield 


in the fire, and their ſmell in burning is of the ſame . 


kind; the branches of theſe are very pliable, bending in 
the manner of whalebone, and giving the ſame reſiſt- 
ance. to a knife in cutting. The third claſs compre- 


hends thoſe plants which are of the hardneſs of ſtone, 
and which ſhould properly be called the /:z7hophyta : theſe 


are the ſeveral ſpecies of CORAL, MADREPORA, and the 
like. 


Marſigli endeavours to explain the differences of theſe 
| ſeveral ſubſtances, and to account for the manner of 
their receiving nouriſhment, agreeably to the ſyſtem _ 


which prevailed in his time, and which appropriated 


them to the claſs of vegetables. Marſigli, Hiſt. Phy. 


de la Mer. Mem. de PAcad. Par. 1710. | 

By later experiments and obſervations, it has been ſuf- 
ficiently demonſtrated by M. PeyTonnel, Bernard de 
Juſheu, Donati, &c. that thoſe marine ſubſtances, which 


Marſigli thought to be plants, are the work and habita- 


tion of animals. Sce on this ſubject the articles Corar. 


Dr. Liſter apprehends, that thoſe ſubſtances, which in 
his time were thought to be ſea-plants, ſerve to render a 


great deal of the / water freſh, and give it in miſts to 
the clouds, whence it again falls on the earth. This is 


eaſily proved by experiment thus; if a quantity of /ea 


Water be put into a long glaſs body, and into it there 


be put a large and vigorous /ea-plant, ſuch as the com- 
mon ſea-wreck, and the head placed on the g'aſs, and a 
receiver fitted for it without cutting the joints, there 
will daily diſtil into the receiver, without giving any 
fire below, a clear and ſweet water, freſh and potable, 
and without any diſagreeable or unwholeſome quality. 
The quantity is but ſmall that is obtained this way, but 


it is evident, that in the ſame manner a very immenſe 


quantity of the 2 water is every hour made freſh, and 
raiſed up into the air from the infinite number of plants 
that grow in it. Dr. Liſter even thinks that the tropic 
winds, which blow conſtantly one way, may be owing 


to this ſort of cauſe. Philoſ. Tranſ. NY 156. See 'Tro- 


PIC winds. 


SEA-quadrant. See Bac K-/taff and QUaDR ANT. 
SE A=-/alt. See SALT. 1 N 
SEA-room, denotes a ſufficient diſtance from the coaſt, as 


well as from any rock and ſhallows, whereby a ſhip may 
drive or ſcud without danger of ſhipwreck. 


SEA-/and. See SAND and Common SALT. 

SE A-ſcorpion. See FATHER LASHER, 

SEA-/erpent. See Sea-SNAKE. | 1 
SEA-/ickneſs is ſaid to be prevented by drinking /ea water 


mixed with wine. 


DE A=/Un-Crown,y American. See AMERICAN, &e. 
SEA-/wallow, the name of a bird of the larus, or gull 


kind, called by authors erna, and common on our 
coaſts. See Sea-SWALLOW. 


SEA-turtle dove. See Sea-turtle Dove. — _ 
SEA-water, that briny bitteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes 


the /ea. See WATER. 


SEA-w¾eed. See Focus. 

SE A=worms. See WORMS. 

SEA-wreck. See WRECK. 

SE A-yoke, See YOKE. 

SEA, head. See HEAD ſea. | 
SEA, high. See HiGn. | 

SEA, lie under the, See LYING. 

SEA, pacific. See PACIFIC. 

wow reflux of the. See REFLUX, 


SEA, 


— — DO. — 2 — 5 


- known. 


8 E A 


SBA, trough of the, See TROUGH. 

SEA, under the. See UNDER, | 

SEAH, in Fewi/h Antiquity, a meaſure of capacity con- 
taining ſix CaBs. 

SEAL, /igillum, a puncheon, or piece of metal, or other 
matter, uſually either round or oval, whereon are en- 
graven the arms, device, &c. of ſome prince, ſtate, 
community, magiſtrate, or private perſon, often with a 


legend or inſcription; the impreſſion whereof in wax | 


ſerves to make acts, inſtruments, &c. authentic. 

The king's great /ca/, is that whereby all patents, com- 
miſhons, warrants, &c. coming from the king are ſeal- 
ed: this confiſts of two impreſſions, one being the „ea! 


itſelf, with the effigies of the king ſtamped upon it; 
the other has an impreſſion of the king's arms in the 
| < wh of a target, for matters of ſmaller moment, as cer- | 


tificates, &c. that are uſually pleaded /ub pede ſigilli. 

'The keeping hereof is in the hands of the lord high chan- 
cellot, who is hence alfo denominated /ord keeper. | 
This office of lord caHancELLOR, or lord KEEPER, 
. whoſe authority by 5 Eliz. c. 18. is declared to be exact- 
ly the fame, is with us at this day created by the mere 


delivery of the king's great ſca/ into his cuſtody, with- | 


out writ or patent. 

The king's PR1v Y-/eal is a ſeal uſually firſt ſet to grants 
that are to pals the great /ea/. See PATENTS. 

Ihe uſe of /eals is very ancient, an inſtance of which oc- 
cours in Daniel, chap. vi. 17. but als are ſtill older than 


this; for Jezebel, in 1 Kings, chap. xxi. feals the or- 
ders ſhe ſent for Naboth's death with the king's ring. 


See alſo Jerem. xxxii. 10. &c. | 

In effect, as the ancient /ea/s were all engraven on the 
collets, ſtones, &c. of rings, and as the original uſe of 
rings, it is aſſerted, was only to be in readineſs for the 
ſealing of acts, inſtruments, &c. /e, ſhould ſeem as 
ancient as rings themſelves. 


Theſe fealing rings, called annuli fignatorii, figillares, ci- 


rographi or cerographi, it is ſaid in ancient authors, were 
firſt invented by the Lacedzmonians, who, not content 


to ſhut their cheſts, armories, &c. with keys, added | 


feals to them; and to this end, at firſt they made uſe of 
worm-eaten wood, the impreſſions whereof they took on 
wax, or ſoft earth; but they at length found the art of 
engraving figures, or rings, the impreſſions of which 
they took in the ſame manner. This, however, muſt 
be granted, that even in Moſes's time, the art of engrav- 
ing, not only on metals, but alſo on precious ſtones, was 
Indeed, it does not appear, that the ring had any other 
uſe among the primitive Jews beſides ornament : but at 
length it was uſed to /ea/ inſtruments, contracts, diplo- 
mas, letters, &c. inſtances whereof we have in the firſt 


book of Kings xxi. 8. Efther viii. 10. Xenophon. Hel- 


len. lib. I. Quint. Curt. lib. vi. Juſt. lib. xliii. cap. iii. 
where we learn, the keeping of the emperor's ſcal was 
become a particular office; Lucian adds, that Alexander 
gave his /eal to Perdiccas, thereby appointing him his 
ſucceſſor. | | | 

Pliny obſerves, that in his time there were no ſeals uſed 
any where but in the Roman empire; at Rome he tells 
us, they were become of abſolute neceſſity, inſomuch 


that a teſtament was null without the teſtator's c, and | 


the /cals of ſeven witneſſes; but it does not appear that 

the Romans had any ſuch things as public /ea/s ; nor 

that their edicts and contracts were ſcaled, not even in 
the times of the emperors. dts SOLD 

In France the cuſtom anciently was, inſtead of ſigning 

their inſtruments, &c. only to /eal them; as appears 

from an infinity of ancient charters, which are not figned 


at all: the reaſon whereof was, that in thoſe days very | 
few people were able to write; ſcarce any body, indeed, 


could read and write but clerks ; and the cuſtom conti- 
nued when learning made-its way among them, though 
the reaſon for doing it had ceaſed. *' „ 
In England, the firſt fealed charter we find extant, is 
that of Edward the Confeſſor, upon his founding of 
Weſtminſter abbey ;z yet, we read of jeals in the MS. 
hiſtory of king Offa. 

And ſir Edward Coke relies on an inſtance of king Ed- 
wyn's making uſe of a ſeal about an hundred years be- 
fore the Conqueſt ; though ſome have doubted the au- 
thenticity of this charter; becauſe it is certain that /e 
ing was not then in common ule. 5 

Before the time of William the Conqueror, the Engliſh 
did not /ea/ with wax, but only made a golden croſs on 
the parchment, and ſometimes an impreſſion on a piece 


of lead, which hung to the grant with a ſilken ſtring, | 


and was deemed an abundant authorizing of the grant 
itſelf, without either ſigning or witneſſes. 

This practice of athxing the fign of the croſs proceeded 
from their inability to write; which is honeſtly avowed 
by ner a Saxon king, at the end of one of his 


SEA 


| charters : propria manu pro ignoranti 


ſandtæ crucis expreſſi et ſubſcrip/s,  literarun Hum 
The r l is related concerning the en. 
ror Juſtin in the Eaſt, and Th ic ki pe. 
in 19 . g lone king of the Coty 
The colour of the wax wherewith Willi 


ſealed, was uſually green, to ſignify chat . Sante vere | 


| the act pom 
nued for ever freſh, and of force. "The nfo; ti 
on all laymen's ſeals, till the year 2218, we a ren 
n 


| N with a ſword in his hand 
gan to engrave their coaTs of ar 
only the archbiſhops and biſhops, * e ſeal 
Otto, who was legate here in 1237, were i wag 
gp 1 title, office, dignity, and even tet 1 
names. 

u Cheſne obſerves, that none below the dien; 
knight had any right to a pendant * ne of 
ticum. 25 ſeal, called aber. 
The emperors long /ealed all their as of; P 
with a golden /e“ : — the golden bull 1 e 
for the election of an emperor, takes its name Re Iv. 
* ſeal Rue 5 it, which is called ll. N 

e pope has two kinds of /zals - the firſt in ano 
lical briefs, and private Fond &c. b he 
man's ring. his is a very large ring, wherein is 4 8 
ſented St. Peter, drawing his net full of fiſhes, 2275 
The other is uſed in bulls, repreſenting St. Peters head 
the right, that of St. Paul on the left, with a croſs be 

_ tween the two; on the reverſe are ſometimes the pa . 
name and arms. Lopes 
The impreſſions of the firſt ſeal are taken i 
but thoſe of the ſecond, always in lead. 
Theod. Hopink, a German lawyer, has furniſhed the 
world with a learned and curious work on the ſubject of 
| feals, printed in 1642, at Nurembergh, in quarto, un. 
der the title, De Sigillorum priſco & novo Jure, T A 
tus Practicus, &c. We have another work of the like 
kind, by Heineccius, in folio, printed at Francfort, and 
Leipſie, in 1709, under the title, De Veteribus Germa— 
norum aliarumque Nationum Sigillis, corumque Uſu & 
Præſtantia, Syntagma Hiſtoricum. „ 
SEAL, hermetical, See HERMETICAL. 
SEAL, in Zoology. See SE A- ar and SEA-calf, 
SEAL is alfo uſed for the wax or lead, and the impreſſon 
thereon, affixed to the thing /ealed. Os 
The manufacturers ſeal frequently applied to their tu, 
| &c. is to be lead. That of knights, by the French ly, 
is to be of hard wax; that of agents, of ſoft wax. 
Some /cals are ſtamped on the paper or parchment itſelf, 
others hung by ſilken ſtrings. TE 
The French ſcal their edits with green wax; aretz 
with yellow wax; expedients for Dauphine with red 
wax. And the letters of the French academy are ſealed 
with blue wax. See Wax. 
SEAL, /ady's SEAL, in Botany, a ſpecies of BRToxr. 
SEAL, Solomon's, in Botany. See LILY of ihe Valley. 
SEALER, an officer in chancery, appointed by the lord 
chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, to ſeal the writs 
and inſtruments there made in his preſence. 
SEALING, in Architecture, the fixing a piece of wood or 
iron in a wall, with plaiſter, mortar, cement, lead, or 
other ſolid binding. „ 
For ſtaples, hinges, and joints, plaſter is very proper. 
SELLING war dee , | 
SEAM or'SEME of corn, is a meaſure of eight buſhels. 
SEAMS, or SEYMs, in hor/es, certain clefts in their quat- 
ters, occaſioned by the drineſs of the foot, or by riding 
upon hard ground. 1 . | 
SEAM of glaſs, is the quantity of one hundred and twent 
pounds, or twenty-four ſlone, each five pounds weight 
The /cam of wood, is a horſe-load. | 
SEAM, monk's. See MONK. | _ 
SEAMS of a ſbip, ate places where her planks meet an 
| join together; they are always filled with a quantity © 
oakum, and covered with hot pitch to prevent the en- 
trance of the water. There is alſo a kind of peculiar 
ſeam in the fowing of ſails, which they call a neut“ 
cam. 2 5 | | 
od us of a ſail, are, of two ſorts, mon#'s feam, and! a0 
ſcam. See MoNKs, &c. | 1 ne 
SEAM, round, of a fail, is ſo called, becauſe roun 
the common ſeam. | 
SEAMEN. Sce MARINERs and NAVx. 
SEARCE. See SiEvE. Wn 
SEARCH-warrant, in Law, a kind of genera! WA 
iſfued by juſtices of peace, for fearching al * 51 
places for ſtolen goods; and there is a ew reſted 
ton, requiring the conſtable to ſearch all = Link cob⸗ 
places, as he and the party complaining wo lord Hal 
venient; bat ſuch practice is condemned y 3 
Mr. Hawkins, and the beſt authorities. 1 100 
caſe of a complaint, and oath made of goods , 


3 afterwards, the 


— — — 


* 


W 


n red wa; 


haf 


b 


ſuſpects that oods are in ſuch houſe, and 
iſe of ſuch ſuſpicion, the juſtice may grant 
y in thoſe ſuſpected places mentioned 

ant, and to attach the goods, and the party 
rt cuſtody they are found, and bring them be- 
in v 


chat the part) 
ſhews the % 
2 warrant to fear: 


fore him or ſome other juſtice, to give an account how 


55 25 which warrant ſhould be directed to the con- 
9 


155 or other public officer, who may enter a ſuſpeted 
. earch. 2 : 
bouſe ngk, an lockern in the cuſtoms, whoſe buſineſs 
SEARC ch and examine ſhips outward bound, if they 
it is / rohibited or uncuſtomed goods on board, &c. 
1 0 . There are alſo ſearchers of leather, &c. See 
| ; k ' 
an. 110 Artillery, is an iron ſocket with branches, 
ay ang to eight in number, a little bent outwards, 
me ſmall points at their ends; to this ſocket is fixed 
= boden handle, from eight to twelve feet long, of 
ek an inch and a quarter diameter. This ſearcher 18 
introduced into the gun after it has been fired and turn- 


4 round, in order to diſcover the cavities within; and SEBURAI, Sehuræi, a name which the Jews give to ſuch 
E 5 


ir diſtances are marked on the outſide with 
E. make uſe of another ſearcher that has only 
one point, about which a mixture of wax and tallow is 
at, to take the impreſſion of the holes; and if there 
1 a quarter of an inch deep, or of any conſider- 
able length, the gun is rejected as unierviceable to the 
government. The gun is thus proved and ſearched 
FAR-CLOTH, or CERE-CLOTH. The word ſear-cloth 
is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of cere-cloth, and to be 
derived originally from the Greek »np©, wax. 
In Surgery, it denotes a form of external remedy, ſome- 
what harder than an unguent, yet ſofter than an em- 
plaſter, though it 1s frequently uſed both for the one 
and the other. np 
The ſear-clath is always fuppoſed to have wax in its 
compoſition, which diſtinguiſhes, and even denomi- 
nates it. In effect, when a liniment or unguent has | 
enough wax in it, it does not differ from a ſear-| 
cloth. | IK 1 5 | 
S-ar-cloths are a kind of ſubſtitutes to friction, and are 
ſometimes uſed for other purpoſes : the beſt are com- 
pounded of reſolvent drugs, as ſaffron, myrrh, and aloes, 
incorporated with wax and gums, as galbanum, gum 
ammoniac, and ſagapenum; the whole tempered with 
wine. | 
ASE, SEASIN, or SEASING, in a Ship. See SEIZE. 
vEASONING of timber. See U1MBER. 7 


SEASONINGS, in the Welt Indies, a kind of aguiſh diſ- 


temper, which foreigners are much ſubject to at their | SECACUL, in the Materia Medica of the Ancien 


rſt coming. | 

vEASONS, in Cs/mography, certain portions or quarters 
of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which the ſun 
then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the ſun; 


conſequent on which, are different temperatures of the | 


air, different works in tillage, &c. | 
The word is formed from the French ſaiſon, which Me- 
nage derives from the Latin Hatio, whence the Italians 
lave formed fagione: Nicod derives it from ſatio, tempus 
ſationis, ſawing time. | | | 


The year is divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, SECAMONE, in Botany, a name by which the Ægyptians 
call a ſpecies of periploca common there, and diſtin- 

guiſhed by Mr. Tournefort by the name of periploca foliis 
oblongis anguſtioribus, the long narrow-leayed periploca. 


autumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings of | 
each whereof, ſee under its proper article. _ 


lt is to be obſerved, the /caſons anciently began differ-| 


ently from what they now do: witneſs the old verſes, | 


Dat Clemens hyemem ; dat Petrus ver cathedratus ; 
Aſtuat Urbanus; autumnat Bartholomeus. 


SEAT, in Aſtronomy. Sce SCHEAT. | 


VAT, in the Manege, is the poſture or ſituation of a 
horſeman upon the ſaddle. = 

to ſeat a horſe upon his haunches or hip. See PuT. 
SALE. See SEIZ E. | : 5 
CHACE. glandulz. See GLANDS. | 1 
| 55 or Cr gan, in the Materia Medica, a name by 
Which the Arabians call the lignum aloes, or aloe-wood, 
a perfumed aromatic drug. | | | 


** in Chronology, the fifth month of the civil year 


ot tne Hebrews, and the eleventh of the ecclehaſtical | 


u uivcring to part of our January and part of Fe- 
BEI, an Arab 


ian name for the di | 
ulually called a ANN Us. for the diſorder of the eye, 


» DEBESTENA 


fruit of a ſnec; 
pecies of COR | : : | 
or prune; which, whe. DIA, reſembling a little plum 


rderin ; ripe, is of a deep red colour, 

5 now or ticks, e Feet, and the fiſh, or pulp, 
le yrians make a kind of 1 . 0 . 
gent e 4 kind of glue, or birdlime, of the ſer 
vor 22 of Alexandria. i The fruit has 


YR 


SEBTU EL, a ſe& among t 
St. Epiphanius accuſes of changing the time expreſſed in 


SEC 


been eſteemed pectoral, cooling, and emollient; though 
it is now diſcarded by the colleges both of London and 
Edinburgh. 1 

The ſtone within it is triangular : it brought its name 


from Arabia, whence Pliny obſerves it came in his time 
into Ital 


by them and to abide ſuch order as to law ſhall GEBESTEN A, in Botany, the name given by Dillenius to 
2 , 


a genus of plants called cox DIA by Plumier, and under 
that name characteriſed 1 Linnæus. 


e ancient Samaritans, whom 


the law, for the celebration of the great annual feaſts of 
the Jews. | i i | 1 
Serrarius conjectures, that they were thus called from 
their celebrating the feaſt of the paſſover on the ſeventh 
month, called by the Hebrews ſeba, ſeventh. Druſius 

rather takes them to have been denominated from Sebatn, 
the leader of a ſet among the Samaritans. Scaliger 
derives the name from the Hebrew, ſebua, week, be- 
cauſe of their celebrating every ſecond day of the ſeven 
weeks, between Eaſter and Whitſuntide. 


of their rabbins, or doctors, as lived and taught ſome 
time after the finiſhing of the Talmud. | | 
The word is derived from NAD, /uber, I think + whence 
N Ad, ſabura, opinion, ſentiment : and thence Nd, 

| ſeburi, or ſeburai, opiniative. e VEG] 
The reaſon of this appellation, ſay the rabbins, is, that 
the Talmud being finiſhed, publiſhed, and received in all 
the ſchools and ſynagogues, theſe doctors had nothing to 
do but to diſpute for, and againſt, the Talmud, and its 
decifions. Others ſay, it was becauſe their ſentiments 
were not received as laws or deciſions, as thoſe of the 
Miſchnic and Gemaric doctors were; but were held as 
mere opinions. Others, as the author of Schalſcheleth 


Hakkabala, or chain of tradition, tell us, that the per- 
ſecution the Jews underwent in thoſe times, not allow- 


ing them to teach quietly in their academies, they only 


propoſed their opinion in the compoſition of the Miſchna. 
The firſt and chief of the Scburai was R. Joſi, who be- 


gan to teach in the year 787, of the æra of contracts; 
which, according to R. David Gautz, falls on the year 


of the world 4236, and who, according io R. Abraham, 


was thirty-eight years preſident of the Jewiſh academy. 
The æra of contracts is the ſame with that of the Seveu- 


cide, the 787th year whereof falls on the year of Chriſt 


476, which, of conſequence, is the æra of the origin 
of the Seburai, whoſe reign did not hold long: Buxtorf 
ſays, not above ſixty years; R. Abraham, and others, 
ſay not fifty. The lait of them was R. Simona. They 
were ſucceeded by the Gaons or Geonim. | 
ts, a name 
given by Avicenna, Serapion, and others, to a root which 


was like ginger, and was brought from the Eaſt Indies, 


and uſed as a provocative to venery. _ 5 
The interpreters of their works have rendered this word 


does not appear to be the caſe on a ſtrict enquiry, and 


there is ſome reaſon to believe that the famous root, at 


this time called ginſeng, was what they meant. 
SECALE, in Botany. See Rye. 


See Virginian SILK. 


|SECANT), in Geometry, a line that cuts another, or divides 


it into two parts. See LINE, &c. 
Thus the line AM /Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. lot.) is 2 
ſecant of the circle A ED, &c. as it cuts the circle in B. 


It is demonſtrated by geometers : 1. That if ſeveral /e- _ 
canis MA, MN, ME, &c. be drawn from the ſame 
point M, that ng through the centre, MA, is the 


greateſt; and the reſt are all ſo much the leſs, as they 
are more remote from the center. On the contrary, 
the portions thereof without the circle M D, M O, MB, 
are ſo much the greater, as they are farther from the 
centre. The leaſt is that of M A, which paſſes through 
the centre. — 

2. That if two ſccants, M A and ME, be drawn from 
the ſame point M, the /ecant MA will be to ME as 
MD to MB: or ME x MD= MA x MB = the 
ſquare of a tangent to the circle drawn from the point 
of concurrence M. | 


» myxa, in Pharmacy, &c. the |SEcanT, in Trigonometry, denotes a right line, drawn from 


the centre of a circle, which, cutting the circumference, 
proceeds, till it meets with a tangent, to the fame circle. 
Thus the line FC (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 3.), drawn 
from the centre C, till it meets the tangent E F, is called 
a ſecant; and particularly, the /ecant of the arch A E, to 
which E F is tangent, | 9 


4 R The 


iringo, and hence ſome have ſuppoſed that our eryn- 
gium, or eryngo, was the root meant by it: but this 
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he ſeoantof the arch A H, which is the complement of 

the former arch to a quadrant, is called the co- ſecant, or | 
| [SECOND captain. See Captain, 
SECOND cauſe, See CAusk and 
SECOND deliverance, ſecunda deliberations, 


ett of the complement. 


he fine of an arch, AD, being given, to find the ſecant 


thereof F C, the rule is, as the co-ſine DC is to the 


SE CIUM, among the Romans, a term ufed to ſignify every 
thing the reſts cut with the knife /ece/pita, as the /ibum, | 


placenta, &c. 


SECK, rent. See RENT /ec. | 1 8 
SECLIA, a name by which ſome authors have called 


wormwood. 


SECOMLEZ, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of | 
fuoſſils, of the claſs of the er the characters of 


which are, that they are bodies of a duſky hue, divided 


by ſepta, or partitions of a ſparry matter, into ſeveral 


more or leſs regular portions, of a moderately firm tex- 


ture, not giving fire with ſteel, but fermenting with 


acid menſtrua, and eaſily calcining. 


The /eptarie of this genus are, of all others, the moſt 


common, and are what have been known by the little 


expreſſive, or miſtaken names of the waxen ven, or ludus 


Helmontii, We have many ſpecies of theſe bodies com- 
mon among us. Of the whitiſh or browniſh kinds we 


have thirteen; of the yellowiſh, five; and of the ferru- 


ginous ones, four. 


SECOND, in Anatomy. See SECUNDI generis. 
'SECOND, in Geometry, Aftronomy, &c. the ſixtieth part of 


a prime, or minute; either in the diviſion of circles, or 
in the meaſure of time. | | 
A degree, or an hour, are each divided into ſixty minutes, 


marked thus /; a minute is ſubdivided into ſixty /econds, 
marked thus //; a ſecond into ſixty thirds, marked thus“, 


&c. ä | 


We ſometimes ſay a ſecond minute, a third minute, &c. 


but more uſually, ſimply, /econd, third, &c. 


A PENDULUM, three feet, three inches, and two tenths 
of an inch long, vibrates /econds, according to fir Jonas | 


Moor's reduction of Huygens's three feet eight lines and 


Ihus, if a man be dying, or about to die, 


The quality of ſecond fightedneſs, they Cay, is not here 


There are a great number of circumſtances ſaid to atten) 


8 EC 


Albinus Japed t. Wing n 
trier. FOR inlow call it muſcle d. 7 


Erriciagr, 


The ſecond fight is {aid to be a faculty of ſeein 
to come, or things done at a great diſtance, 
to the imagination as if aQually viſible and 


g thing 
repreſents 
1 

[ 18 
is pretended, ſhall appear diſtinctly in its — © . 
in a ſhroud, with other funeral apparatus, to a fecend. 
/ighted perſon, who, perhaps, never ſaw his face le 
fore: immediately after which, the perſon ſo ſeen cer 
tainly dies. 


ditary; the perſon who has it cannot exert it at pleaſure; 
nor can he prevent it, or communicate it to another: 
but it comes on him involuntarily, and exerciſes el 
on him arbitrarily ; and often, eſpecially in the Younger 
ſecond ſeers, to their great trouble and terror. 


theſe viſions; by obſervation whereof, the particular 
circumſtances, as to time, place, &c. of the death gf 
the perſon, &c. are learnt. The method of judging «i 
them, or interpreting them, grows into a kind of ar; 
which is very different in different perſons. Scan 
Aghtedueſs is held a diſcredit in the country; fo thu 
none, they fay, will counterfeit it; but that many con- 


| ceal and difſemble it. See Johnſon's Journey to the 


Weſtern Iflands of Scotland, p. 248, &c. 


SECOND ſurcharge, writ of, in Law. See SURCHARGE, 
SECOND terms, in Algebra, thoſe where the unknown quar- 


tity has a degree of power leſs than it has in the tem 
where it is raiſed to the higheſt. 5 
The art of throwing theſe ſecond terms out of an equi 
tion; that is, of forming a new equation, where they 
have no place, is one of the moſt ingenious and uſeful 
inventions 1n all algebra. Ns 
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whole ſine, ſo is the whole ſine, or radius, AC, to the /e- | that lies after nonſuit of the plaintiff j a judicial wit 
cant CF: or, the {ran is a third proportional to the co- | returns habendo of the cattle replevie 0 * evin and b 
ſine and radius. See SINE. that diſtrained them; commandin ; Judged to hn 
To find the logarithm of the ſecant of any arch, the fine | plevy the ſame cattle again, upon 1 he ſheriff to te 
of the complement of the arch being given, multiply the | plaintiff in the replevin for the redelives Nen by th 
logarithm of the whole fine by two, and from the pro- the diſtreſs be juſtified. It is a ſecond very of them, f 
duct ſubtract 24 logarithm of the ſine co _— F &c. F. N. B. 68. | . replerin, 
the remainder is the logarithm of the ſecant. e reaſon [SECOND flank, notion, order of c WS ; 
e Os 8m". JOS a EC. ob » notion, oraer of curves, rate. See the il 
of which operation is obvious; becauſe = = toCF)} |. 1 24] | 
| DC SECOND /ight, an odd qualification, which man of the: 8 
and, therefore, from the nature of LOGARITHMs, twice | habitants of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland wn ww 
the log. of EC— the log. of DC = the log. of C F. be poſſeſſed of, The ing is atteſted by man — 0 
ORECANTS, line of. See HECTOR. | | authors (among whom is Mr. Martin, author 0 8 
SECESPITA, among the Romans, a knife with a round | tural hiſtory of theſe iſlands, and a member of the Ro 
ivory handle, adorned with gold and filver, which the Society); and, notwithſtanding the {trangeneſ of x | 
flamens and prieſts uſed at ſacrifices. many have ſtedfaſtly believed it. l, by 


a half of Paris meaſure to Engliſh meaſure. Seen See irn 
SECOND, in Mufic, denotes one of the muſical intervals; SECONDARY, or SECUNDARY, an officer who acts 2 
being only the diſtance between any ſound, and the next | ſecond, or next to the chief officer. a 
ſound, whether higher or lower. 5 Such are the ſecondaries of the courts of king's bench 
As in the compaſs of a tone there are reckoned nine ſen- and common pleas ; the ſecondaries of | the compters, 
ſibly different ſounds, which form thoſe little intervals, who are next the ſheriffs of London in each of the 
called commas; one might in ſtrictneſs ſay there are | two compters; two ſecondaries of the pipe; ſecondarts 
eight kinds of ſeconds. 5 5 | | to the remembrancers, &c. ,, 
There are three kinds of ſeconds occurring in practice, Secondary is more frequently uſed in an adjective ſents 
the leſſer, the greater, and the ſuperfluous ſecond; to] by way. of oppoſition to PRIMARY, or principal. 
which, if the enharmonic genus were reſtored, we might [SECONDARY ators. See ACTOR. | | 


wy way wy a> „ me a > a os ao a> as... a6. ,,, eats: 


PR) 


add the diminiſhed ſecond. The leſſer ſecond is the ſemi- | SECONDARY affeftions. See AFFECTION. ; | : 
tone major, and is nearly equal to 5% commas. The |SECONDARY circles of the ecliptic are circles of longer 4 t 
greater ſecond is the tone, which being either major or] the ſtars z or circles which, paſling through the po es i 
minor, there muſt alſo be two greater 3 one near- | the ecliptic, are at right angles to the ecliptic. t 
ly equal to 84 commas, and the other to 94 commas ;| CIRCLES of latitude. 2 ſ 
but practitioners uſually confound theſe two. The] By the help of theſe, all points in the heavens 2 | 
ſuperfiuous ſecond is a tone major, and ſemi-tone | ferred to the ecliptic z that is, any ſtar, planet, þ 4 k 
minor; the other ſuperfluous ſecond, ariſing from the | phenomenon, is underſtood to be in that oy ” 1 
tone minor and ſemi-tone minor, is not in uſe. Laſtly, | ecliptic, which is cut by the ſecondary ſemicircle, I 
the diminiſhed ſecond is a ſemi-tone minor leſs than the | paſſes through ſuch ſtar, or phenomenon. |, t of the t 
lefler ſecond; that is, equal to the dieſis enharmonica. If two ſtars be thus referred to the ſame N ir ! 
Thus between E and F, or between A and B, would be | ecliptic, they are ſaid to be in conjunction z ff os pp r c 
a diminiſhed ſecond, as alſo between G ſharp and A. | points, they are ſaid to be in oppoſition 3 11 5 * c 
Tpzis laſt has been practiſed by Mr. Handel, in the ora-| ferred to two points at a quadrant s A in ( 
torio of Samſon, in the ſecond part of the ſong, Return, | ſaid to be in a quartile aſpect 3 if the aw; on ſpe ? 
return, O God of Hoſts. See INTERVAL. N * of the ecliptic, they are ſaid to be in ſex 5 1 : 
Some authors, as Ozanam, call the ſemi-tone minor by | In the general, all circles which interſect ON] may | 
the name of dimini/hed ſecond ; but this is contrary to| greater circles of the ſphere at 1 ical i 
the analogy in like caſes, where diminiſhed is uſually | called ſecondary circles. As the azimut 2650 Jian in 0 ! 
applied to intervals a ſemi-tone minor leſs than a true | cles in reſpect of the horizon, &c. the m 5 
diatonic interval. Thus the diminiſhed ſeventh is a] ſpect of the equator, &c. * 
ſemi-tone minor leſs than the flat ſeventh, or ſeventh S ECoN DART collateral points. See rn Arn f 
minor. | SECONDARY conveyances, in Law. Sec Des! 
SEGOND, diminiſhed, in Muſic. See BY WALLED francs. SECONDARY dals. See Dial. | 1 gr tit | : 
SECOND de Foreille, in Anatomy, a name given by Vieuſſens [SECONDARY fever is that which ariſes a 0 'he decken 5 
and others to a muſcle of the Ea, called by Cowper | diſcharge of ſome morbid matter: 35 4 ter ti A. 
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and others Htapidacecus, and ftaped:s muſculus; and by of the ſmall- pox, or meaſles, See FE VA Oo ip 
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GEcoNDA 
SECONDARY %, in Law. See UsE. 


| ͤ— ooo ind 4 
ee ARIUM, among the Romans, a recluſe room, 


8 E & 
an of 2 * „„ 
GC cOxDARY motion. See MoT10N, 2 
oak place. See PL Ack. TY WO 8 
eee lanets, thoſe moving round other planets as 
the centres of their motion, and along with them round 


„ fun. See PLANET. Fe, OTE 225 
the f lar qualities, rainbow. See the ſubſtantives. 


: does conſidered the cauſes. that had been 
mes OE them, and came to a reſolution , what 
— they were to pronounce from the tribunal. It 
— moſt uſually ſeparated from the tribunal by a veil. 


| RY, an officer, who, by order of his maſter, | 
** ani diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which 


ders authentic by his ſignature. | 
* theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as ſecretary of fate, ſe- 


of war, ſecretary of the treaſury, ſecretary of the 
2 2 of the lord chancellor, &c. 
SxcgETARIES of Hate are officers attending the king, for 


ipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, and 
_ the wok important affairs of the kingdom, 
both foreign and domeſtic. 


The king's ſecretaries were anciently called the king's | 
clerks and notaries, regi a commentariis. As for the name 


ſecretary, it was at firſt applied to ſuch as, being always 
near the king's perſon, received his commands, and 
were called clerks of the ſecret 3 whence was afterwards 
formed the word ſecretary, regi a ſecretis: and as the 
great lords began to give their clerks alſo the quality of 
c:retaries, thoſe who attended the king were called, by 


way of diſtinction, ſecretaries of the commands, regi a 
mandatis. This continued till the reign of our Henry |. 


VIII. 1559 ; when, at a treaty of peace between the 
French and Spaniards, the former obſerved, that the 
Spaniſh miniſters, who treated for Philip II. called them- 
ſelves 1 


ſame title; which thence paſſed alſo into England. 


Till the reign of king Henry VIII. there was only one | 


ſecretary of ſiate; but then, buſineſs increaſing, that 
prince appointed a ſecond ſecretary: both were of equal 


power and authority, and both ſtyled principal ſecretaries | 


of Hate. Before queen Elizabeth's time, the ſecretaries 


did not fit at the council board; but that princeſs ad- 


mitted them to the place of privy counſellors, which 
honour they have held ever fince ; and a council is never, 


or at leaſt very ſeldom, held without one of them. On 


the union of England and Scotland, queen Anne added 
a third ſecretary, on account of the great increaſe of bu- 
ſineſs, which, as to Britain, was equally and diſtinctly 
managed by all the three, although the laſt was frequent- 
ly ſtyled ſecretary of late for Narth Britain. We had 
alſo lately a ſecretary of Hate for the American depart- 
ment. But both theſe offices are now aboliſhed, and 
there remain two ſecretaries who have, under their ma- 


nagement and direction, the moſt conſiderable affairs of 
| Une nation, and are obliged to a conſtant attendance on 


the king : they receive and diſpatch whatever comes to 
their hands, be it for the-crown, the church, the army, 
private grants, pardons, . diſpenſations, &c, as likewiſe 


Petitions to the ſovereign 3 which, when read, are re- 
turned to the ſecretaries for anſwer ; all which they diſ- 
patch, according to the king's command and direction. 
The correſpondence with all parts of Great Britain is 


managed by 


tion; but 1 


which have any intercourſe or buſineſs with Great Bri- 
tm are divided into two provinces or departments, the 
ſouthern and the northern; each ecretary receiving all 
letters and addreſſes from, and making all diſpatches to, 


the ſeveral princes a | atch 
. nd ſt 
vince, ou 5 ſtates comprehended in his pro- 


Treland and the 


: a Ser 222 who has the ſouthern province, 


ok theſe two principal ſecretari „ 
cretaries and Principal ſ- ies has two under i 


one chief clerk, beſides a number of o 
r and officers, wholly depending upon \ Ad 
per 8 of tate are allowed power to commit 
3 or treaſon, and other offences againſt the ſtate, 
that this to bring them to their trial, Some have ſaid 
that 4. Power is incident to their office; and others, 
ig dende it in virtue of their being named in the 
and Wales, f the Peace for every county in England 


The ont nat 
ey calle 9 have the cuſtody of that ſeal, pro- 


: ; t, and the direction of the ſignet of- 
pare Ne there are four clerks employed, who pre- 
the privy or ugs as are to paſs the ſignet, in order to 
are returned eat-ſeal. All grants, figned by the king, 

oue 0 uther, which, tranſeribed, are carried to 
| — ſecretaries of flate, and ſealed, and 


. 


SECRETARY of a 


Hate: upon which; the French ſecre- 
taires de commandements; out of emulation, aſſumed the 


plantations are under the direction of 


| 4 \ 
* 73 By 
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then called ſignets; which, being directed to the lord 
tf ve are his warrant, '', b * 
On the ſecretaries of fate is likewiſe dependant another 
office, called the rayEeR-ofice z wherein all public writ- 
ings, papers, matters of ſtate, &c. are preſeryed, 

the ſecretary , late, without reſerve to any perſon ; the 
under fecretartes receive orders and directions from them, 
for writing diſpatches, foreign or domeſtic, which they 
give to the chief clerk, who diſtributes them to the un- 
ger Clerny, © '# 1 

of an embaſſy is a perſon attending an ambaſ- 
ſador, for the writing of diſpatches relating to the nego- 


tiation. 


There is a great difference between the 3 of the 


embaſſy, and the ambaſſador's /ecretary : the laſt is a do- 
meſtic, or menial of the ambaſſador's; the firſt a ſervant, 
or miniſter, of the prince, 3 ay, 


SECRETION, fecretro; in Medicine, the act whereby the 


ſeveral juices, or humours, in the animal body, are ſepa- 
rated from the blood, by means of the glands. | 

In the bodies of animals, we obſerve a great number of 
Juices of different natures z viz, the blood, lympha, 


ſaliva, ſtomach-liquor, inteſtinal juices, 5 : 


bile, urine, &c. Now the blood is the general ſource 
of all; and from it they are fecerned by particular or- 
ns, called glands. . _ oa 
The manner wherein this ſecretion is effected, has been 
much inquired into in theſe laſt ages; though not with 


the greateſt ſucceſs. The ancient phyſicians, indeed, 


contented themſelves to aſſert certain particular virtues, 
or faculties, inherent in the ſeveral viſcera, whereby they 
were determined to ſeparate one liquor, rather than an- 
other, withour troubling themſelves much about the 


manner wherein this was done: but the moderns, ac- 
cording to the genius of their philoſophy, muſt have this 
point cleared, and the modus of ſecretion rendered in- 


telligible. Hence, as the exceeding ſmallneſs of theſe 
organs prevented any regular ſearch, they have imagined 
various manners of explaining it. 5 
Some, ſull of the effects they have obſerved from the 
fermentation, maintain, that there are ferments in the 
ſeveral parts; by aid whereof, certain kinds of particles, 


mixed in the blood, are ſeparated therefrom; after the 


ſame manner as we ſee in muſt, or new wine, from 
which, while fermenting, certain parts are detached, in 
form of froth. But this opinion has ſo many inconve- 


niencies with which to grapple, that it is almoſt univer- 


ſally abandoned. 


Others conſider the glands as a kind of fieves; whoſe 
holes, having different figures, will only let paſs certain 


particles, or molecules, whoſe figures reſemble thoſe of 
the holes. But the fallity of this hypotheſis was ſoon 
found out; and it was thought luft. 

proportion between the diameters of the pores, and that 
of the molecules that were to paſs through them, to ac- 
count why very ſubtil parts ſhould paſs through the 
quads, through which the coarſer could not paſs. Yet 


this opinion was not found perfectly ſatisfactory: for, 


on this ſuppoſition, the moſt ſubtil parts of the blood 


muſt paſs in ſuch quantity through the largeſt pores, 


that there would not be enough left to furniſh the little 
ones with what they needed; and, for the ſame reaſon, 


thoſe parts, whoſe pores are biggeſt, ought to furniſh. 
| | liquors much fuller of ſubtil parts than thoſe whoſe 
either of the two ſecretaries without diſtinc- | 


n reſpeCt to foreign affairs, all the nations | 


or the ſeroſity ſeparated in the kidneys, under the name 


of urine, conſiſts of parts much ſubtiler, and ſmaller, 


than the bile ſeparated in the liver: why, then, does 
not this ſeroſity eſcape in the liver, the pores whereof 
muſt be much greater than thoſe of the kidneys? 


This inconvenience many naturaliſts being aware of, it 


has made them have recourſe to imbibition (if the word 
may be allowed us, for want of a better). They main- 


tain then, that, beſides the different diameters of the 


ores, it is required, that the ſeveral parts be already 
imbued, or moiſtened, with a liquor like to that they 
are to filtre, This opinion is rather the refult of rea- 
ſon than of experiment; and the maintainers hereof, 
well pleaſed they had ſomething to ſatisfy their reaſon, 
never troubled themſelves whether it were true, or not 
till Mr. Winſlow adopted it. | 


Dr, Keill, whoſe theory 2 moſt in England, ac- 
e 


counts for ſecretion from the joint conſideration of the 
different diameters of the veſſels, the different velocity 
of the blood, the different angles the ducts make with 
the arteries, and the different attraction of the different 
arts under all theſe different circumſtances. | 

Tis theory may be reduced to the following heads : 
1. Different juices may be ſeparated from the common 
maſs of blood, by means of the different diameters of 
the orifices of the ſecretory” ducts. For all 1 

| #5. | ; whoſs 


the under ſecretaries and clerks are in the choice of 


cient to fix ſome 


ores are ſmaller ; which yet is contrary to experience, 


* 
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ferent glands of fœtuſes themſelves. - | 
The gland then is, or at leaſt its main part is, a com- 


8 E 


whoſe diameters are leſs than thoſe of the ducts, will 
paſs through them; ſo chat any matter may be evacuated 


by any of the glands, provided the diameters of its par- 


ticles be made lefſer than thoſe of the ſecretory duct, ei- 
ther by a comminution of the matter to be ſeparated, or 


by an ay i of the ſeparating 8 | 
diffe | ecretory duct makes | 


2. By the different angle which the ſec 
with the trunk of the artery. For all fluids preſs the 


_ ſides of the containing veſſels in a direction perpendi- 
cular, to its fides ; which is evident in the pulſation of 
the arteries, it being to that prefſure that the pulſation | 


is wholly owing. It is likewiſe evident, that the blood is 


urged forward. by the force of the, heart, ſo that the 


motion of ſecretion is compounded of both theſe mo- 
tions, _ Now the lateral preſſure is greater when the di- 
rect velocity is ſo, but yet not in proportion to ſuch 
velocity: for the lateral preſſure is conſiderable, even 


when the fluid is at reſt; being then in proportion to 


the ſpecific gravity of the fluid: and in a fluid like the 


blood in the arteries, which is thrown in a right direc- 


tion, or a direction parallel to the axis of the veſſel, 
the lateral preſſure will be in a proportion compounded 


_ of both: from whence it will follow, that if two par- 


ticles -of equal diameters, but of unequal ſpecific gravi- 
ties, arrive, with the ſame velocity, at an orifice capable 
of admitiing them, yet they will not both enter it. and 
paſs, We el | 1 
bo that the diverſity of the angles which the ducts make 


with the trunk of the artery, is altogether neceſſary to 


account for all the poſhble diverſity of ſecerned fluids, 
N their diameters and figures to be the 
ame. 


3. By the different velocities with which the blood ar- 
rives at the orifices of the ſecretory ducts. For ſince 


þ 


the ſecretions.are made in a fluid form; no poſſible rea- 


1 
ſons can be aſſigned, why ſome animals have a ſoft looſe | 


texture of the ſolid parts, and why one part of the body 
is of an eaſily ſeparated texture, and others of a firm-, 
er, but this different velocity of the blood at the orifices 
of the ſecretory ducts, whereby the particles ſecerned 


_ for. nouriſhment, and accretion, are drove or impacted. 


into the vacuola that receive them, with a greater or leſs. 
force; it being difficult to imagine that ſuch a diver- 
ſity. in texture can altogether proceed from the different 
ſolidities and contacts of the conſtituent parts. 


But, even in this, there is ſomething arbitrary, and con- | 
jectural: beſides, the reaſoning is carried to ſuch a 


length, that in a thing, the principles whereof are ſo ob- 
ſcure, the parts or organs ſo'imperfe&tly known, and the 


whole proceſs carried on out of - ſight, the mind can 
ſcarce ſafely acquieſce in it. 3 | 
Mr. Winſlow of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 


ris, ſeems to have taken a better courſe for the diſcovery. 


of this important action of -/ecretion : he does not take | 


up with conjectural principles, nor draw a plauſible 


| ſcheme of reaſoning therefrom through the dark; but | 
applies himſelf to experiment, and inveſtigates, in na- 
ture herſelf, and the ſtructure of the parts, the manner | 


ſecretion is performed in. From a ſtrict examination of 


the ſeveral kinds of glands, both in men and other ani - 
mals, he finds, with ſome other anatomiſts, that the | 
glands are only bundles or plexuſes of veſſels: but the 
veſſels peculiar to the glands, and which conſtitute the | 
principal part thereof, Mr. Winſlow firſt diſcovered to be 
tubes, furniſhed, on the inſide, with a kind of down or | 


lanugo, or rather with a very fine, ſpongeous tiſſue, | 


' which fills the whole cavity of thoſe veſſels like a pith, 


or marrow. This he finds in all the glands of all ani- 
mals. In different glands it appears of different co- 
lours; and this different colour is even found in the on 


— 


pound of theſe downy or ſpongeous veſſels, which, from 
their office, we will call /ecretory veſſels, or ducts; and 
which frequently do, almoſt of themſelves, form what 


we call a gland, or glandulous body: though, beſides} - 
theſe veſſels, we uſually remark four other kinds viz. | 
_ arteries, veins, excretory ducts, and nerves. The - 


cretory duQts we diſtinguiſh from the excretory ones, in 
that the former, by the 8 texture of their down, 
ſerve to ſeparate a particular liquor; and that the latter 
only ſerve to receive the liquor thus ſecreted, and to 
carry it to the place it is deſtined for. For a more par- 
ticular account of the ſtructure and organization of the 

lands, ſee GLAND. _ 3! 1 

or the manner wherein the glands act, in ſeparating 
the ſeveral liquors from the body, Mr. Winſlow lays it. 
down thus: it is a thing well known by phyſicians, and 


chemiſts, that a piece of brown aper, Which is only an 
f aſſemblage of ſmall fibres aka. +4 


having once imbibed oil, or water, will never let any 


e their motion of direction will be different: 


% 


the like is obſerved of a wick of cott 
ter; which, having firſt imbibed its Fl of 2 ur: 
and being then — at one end, in a veſted fn * 
oil and water together; the wick, that had e 5 
oil, will only raiſe and diſtil oil; and that with 900 wing 
water. Now, in the ſecretory ducts of the nh 
find a parallel ſtructure; an aſſemblage or plexus 0 kh 
threads or filaments bound cloſe together, much he 
brown paper or cotton wick ; only differently dif 0 4 
this plexus, then, having once imbibed a bi Mt 
will not let paſs any of the liquors which arrive ** 
N orifices of theſe ducts, but that which jt had Gil * 
bibed. The cauſe of this phenomenon is doubtleſ 
be referred to the great principle of attraction whi , 5 
found ſtronger between the homogeneous than the 45 
W parts of the ſame fluid | | us 
As the blood, then, is not an homogeneous Hana. 
a compound of an infinity of different Ain Fo 
cules,” ſome oily, others mucilaginous; aqueous, ſal . 
ſubtil, groſs, &c. in its motion along the arteries of 5 
gland, it becomes divided into all the little ramifieation 
thereof; by which means, its velocity is exceedin . 
_ abated, and its molecules are obliged to go off, one | 
one, through the narrow paſſage of the arterv into the 
vein; and, of conſequence, to paſs over the orifice: of 
the ſecretory ducts of the glands, whoſe down is alread 
tinged with a juice of a certain nature: ſuch of th 
molecules, therefore, as are found of the ſame natur- 
with the juice they meet with at the entrance ofthe 
fecretory duct, join themſelves to them, and enter the 
ducts driven on by others that follow them. Thus they 9 
wm pu ſucceſſively, through the whole veſſel, and, at 
8 
bl 


© a wa -, 


zgth, go out of it into the excretory duct; while the 
reſt, which are of a different kind, run over the orifce 
of the fecretory veſſel, without ever mixing with the 
Juice thereof ; and thus, arriving in the vein, they are 
carried back to the heart, | 
All that remains is, to explain how theſe parts ſhould 
have firſt imbibed the particular juices ncceſſary for their 
reſpective ſecretions ; how, for inſtance, the bile ſhould | 
come to be ſeparated in the liver, for the firſt time, | 
preferably to any other liquor? To this Mr, Winſlow | 


”— 


anſwers, that, having obſerved the glands of the ſmalle? dx 
foetus to be coloured much as in adults, it appears highly SE 
. Probable, they had been imbued with the juices they DE 
were to filtrate, at the firſt formation of the animal, or 85 


at the fame time when the ſolid parts of the fabric 
themſelves were framed. | | | 


SECT, ſecta, a collective term, comprehending all ſuch a; t 
follow the doctrines, or opinions, of ſome famous di- ( 
vine, or philoſopher, &c. _ | | I 
The ſecis of philoſophers among the ancients, partict- t 
larly in Greece, were numerous: as the Pyrihonians, x 
Platoniſts, Epicureans, Stoics, Peripatctics, Academics, 2 
& c. See each under its proper article. Toe c 
At preſent, the 2 of philoſophy are chiefly reducible i 
to three; viz. the Carteſians, Peripatetics, and Neu- f 
tonians. See CaRTESIAN, k. | 1 
In theology, the ſes are much more numerous; yetthe 0 
ancients had many legions, now extinct; as Mani d 
chees, Gnoſtics, Montaniſts, &c. 5 BM. 

The principal now on foot are the Lutherans, Cahinits tl 
Anabaptiſts, Arians, Socinians, and Arminians. The ſi 
riſe, progreſs, and fate, with the diſtinguiſhing charac- . 
ters and opinions of each, fee under LUTHERAN, Cal- nope 

: g e Be, | 1 5 re 

SECT, Ionic. See Tonic. Ee 

SECT, Italic. See IT ALI. - 

SECTA, in Law. SeeSuiT. | : 

SrCTA, hundred. See HUNDRED fait. , 70 

SECTA ad curiam, a writ which lieth againſt kim v1! ; 
refuſeth to perform his ſuit to the county cout of Fc 
court baron. e 0 | * 

SECTA curia. See SUIT of court. un 1 

SEC THA facienda per illam gue habet ænictam partem, 2 5 


to compel the heir that hath the elder's part among C0 
heirs, to perform ſervice for all the coparcencns 
StCTA falde. See FALDAGE. r 
SECTA ad ju ow Tu is a ſervice which 2 

bound to perform is fee. n 
SECTA . 525 a wit lying where a man by a 

out of mind, &c. has ground his corn wh ar 110 

certain perſon, and afterward goes to anot 0 pl: 
his corn, thereby withdrawing his ſuit to t 1 
And this writ lies eſpecially for the lord y boy Thisi 
nants, who hold of him to do ſuit at — ee 
now generally turned into an action of : 7 65 bonn 
SECTA regalts, a ſuit by which all perfons va v 
twice in a year to attend the ſheriff 8 wo * king! 
called regalis, becauſe the ſheriff's ws <4 by 0 9 
leet; wherein the people were to be obligen 


__ other liquor paſs through it, but of the ſame kind with 
What it is impregnated with; all others it ſtops. And 
1 


bear true allegiance to the king, & cc. Aiallan: 
Srcra unica tantum facienda pro pluribus bert n 


8 E C 


ts than one, in teſpect of the land of divers 
to him. Ng Se mins CA 
3 the Romans, pavements laid with 
various 2 Suetoriius diſtinguiſhes 
hoſe that were teſſelated. | 
bs, knall, flat, and pretty long muſele, broad 


ay angle mäſele, but is ſometimes ſound 
7 ue "* 1 ee by fleſhy fibres to all the ſharp 
—_ of criſta, of the os pubis, and to a ſmall part of 
1 5 ablong notch, or depreſſion, on the foreſide of the 
4 it in which the upper extremity of this muſcle is 
25 11 and thence it runs down 0 liquely towards the 
ittl trochanter, under, and a little behind which it is 
inferted obliquely by a flat tendon, between the ſuperior 
| infertion of the vaſtus internus, and inferior inſertion 


of the triceps ſecundus, with which it is united. Win- 


flow. on 
Celarca: See CESARIAN ſeftion. 0 
TION, 25 formed from ſeco, I cut, a part of a thing 
dirided; or the diviſion itſelf. 6 1 5 
Such, particularly, are the ſubdiviſions of chapters, by 
others called paragraphs, and ſometimes articles, The | 


mark of a ſection 18 b. 


ters, and ſejons : that was a taſk left for future editors 

ritics. | AS SY og 
1210 in Geometry, denotes a fide or ſurface appear- 
ing of a body, or figure, cut by another; or the place 
wherein lines, planes, & c. cut each other. 
The common ſection of two planes is always a right line; 
being the line ſuppoſed to be drawn by the one plane in 
its cutting or entering the other. 


cy £oTYy 


ſphere. 


ticle. See alſo Conr. TO 

SECTIONS, conic. See Conic ſection. 

SECTION, axis of a conic. See Axis. 
SECTION, centre of a conic. See CENTER. | 
SECTION, diameter of a conic. See DIAMETER. 
SECTION, tangent of a conic. See TANGENT. 
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thus conceived ; ſuppoſe two right lines, as AB, CD 


in E, which point E is ſuppoſed to be the common cen- 
tre of the oppoſite hyperbolic ſections F, G, H, I, and 
whoſe common aſymptotes, the propoſed lines A B, CD, 
alſo are. In this caſe, the ſections G, F, and H, I, are 
called ſectiones ſeguentes; becauſe they are placed follow- 
ing one another in the 
ſetting right lines. 


determinate diameter of its oppoſite) be equal to the 
rertical tangent K L, applied between the aſymptotes in 


ſuch ſections, conjugate ſetians. See Genefis of the byper- 
bola, under end 5 18 . PE 
SECTIONS, 0 poſite. See OrrosiTE. 
SECTIONS, Alla See SIMILAR. 1 
drcriox of a building denotes its PROFILE, or a deline- 
the fabric was cut afunder to diſcover the inſide. 
ECTION, horizontal. See ICHNOGRAPHY. | | | 
dECTIS non faciendis, a writ brought by a woman, who 
: for her dower, &c, ought not to perform ſuit of court. 
| R, in Geometry, a part of a circle comprehended 
between the radii and the arch. Mile 
| Thus the mixt triangle A CD (Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 
102.) comprehended 8 the radii AC and C 5, 
and the arch A D, is a ſector of the circle. 
_ 7 18 demonſtrated by geometricians, that tlie ſector of a 


__ as A CD, is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is | 


| N AD, and its altitude the radius AC. 
2 the common centre of two concentric circles 
790 _ two radii to the periphery of the outer, the 
; reles included between the radii will have the 


ame rati ! ne | 
© ratio to their peripheries; and the two ſectors, the 


my N * the areas of their circles. - 


circle CD and the arch DE, being given. 
, ng given. To 100 314, 
= the radius D C, find a fourth a number ; 


he ancients neglected to divide their books into chap- | 


If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the /eion | 
will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the | 


The /eions of the cone are four; viz. a circle, parabola, 
hyperbola, and ellipſis. See each under 1ts proper ar- 


SECTIONS, following, ſectiones ſequentes, in Conics, may be | 


contiguous angles of two inter- | 


If the determinate diameter H, G, of one of the /e&i-| 
enes ſeguentes (which is coincident with the ſuppoſed in- 


the point G, of the diameter GF; then Apollonius calls | 


ation of its heights and depths raiſed on the plan; as if | 


emiperiphery : then to 180 degrees, the 


(Tab, Conics, fig. 5.) e interſecting one anoth nd Bt 


* 1 


e area of a ſeffor D CE; the radius of the | 


4 


SEC 


heir who is diſtrained by the lord to | given : laſtly, multiply the arck D E into the ſemiradius} 


and the product is the area of the /e/for. 


SECTOR alſo denotes a mathematical inftrument; of preat 


uſe in finding the proportion between quantities of the 
ſame kind: as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſur- 


faces, & c. whence the French call it the compaſs of pro- 


or 1100. | 
e great advantage of the /eFor above the eommon 
ſcales, &c. is, that it is made ſo as to fit all radiuſes, 
and all ſcales. By the lines of chords, fines, &c. on 
the ſeclor, we have lines of chords, fines, &e. to any 
radius betwixt the length and breadth of the ſeffor when 
Open. | a 

he ſector is founded on the fourth propoſition of the 
ſixth book of Euclid ; where it is demonſtrated, that ſimi- 
lar triangles have their homologous ſides proportional. 
An idea of the theory of its conftrution may be con- 
ceived thus. Let the lines AB, A C (Tab. IV. Geometry, 
fig. log.) repreſent the legs of the ſector; and AD, AE, 


two equal ſections from the centre: if, now, the points 


C B and D E be connected, the lines CB and DE will 
be parallel; therefore the triangles A D E, A CB, will 
be fimilar ; and, conſequently, the ſides AD, DE, AB, 
and BC, proportional; that is, as AD: DE:: AB: 
B C: whence, if AD be the half, third, or fourth part 
of AB; DE will be a half, third or fourth part of 
CB: and the fame holds of all the reſt: | | 

If, therefore, A D be the chord, fine; or tangent, of any 


number of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the 


ſame to the radius BC. © | 


SECTOR, deſcription of the: The inſtrument conſiſts of w 


rulers, or legs, of braſs or ivory, or any other matter, 


repreſenting the radii, moveable round an axis or joint, 


the middle of which exprefles the centre; whence ſe- 
veral ſcales are drawn on the faces of the rulers. See 
Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 104. | 


The ſcales generally put on /e#ors may be diſtinguiſhed 


into ſingle and double. The ſingle ſcales are ſuch as are 
commonly put upon plain ſcales: the double ſcales are 
thoſe which proceed from the centre ; each ſcale is laid 
twice on the ſame face of the inftrument, viz. once on 
each leg : from theſe ſcales, dimenſions or diftances are 
to be taken, when the legs of the inſtrument are in an 
angular poſition. _ e OL 
The ſcale commonly put upon the beſt ſeclors are 


x7) Inches, each inch divided into 8 and 10 parts. 
2 [Decimals, containing 100 parts. 
3 Chords, | ES SD a IH 
+: 14: © neg” | Sin. 
1 Tangents, 55 Tang. 
8 1 47 2 5 2 5 
* Latitude; Lo | Lat: 
Z3 87.2) Hours, = J Hou. 
. 9 | & | Longitude, & } Lon. | 
10 Inclin. Merid. In. Mer. 
| 11 the J Numbers, Num. 
12] | Loga- (Sines, dis 
13] "| rithms Verſed fines, V. Sin. 
i of Tangents, „ 
TR Lines, or of equal parts, 1 Lin. 
| q 2 Iced, * | | Cho. 
L | 3 | — | Since, ORE 0 | + Sin. 
3 4 4 >=4 Tangents to 45? Si 852 I Tan, 
A | 5 | 5 | Secants, | 7 nd | = * | 
6 | Tangents to above 465? q; Tan. 


The manner in which theſe ſcales are diſpoſed of on the 
eftor, is beſt ſeen in the figure. | | 
The ſcales of lines, chords, fines, tangents, rhumbs, la- 
titudes, hours, longitude, incl. merid. may be uſed, whe- 
ther the inſtrument is ſhut or open, each of theſe ſcales 
being contained on one of the legs only. The ſcales of 
inches, decimals, log. numbers, log. fines, log. verſed 
fines, and log. tangents, are to be uſed with the fer 
uite opened, part of each ſcale lying on both legs. 
The double ſcales of lines, chords, ſincs, and lower tan- 
gents, or tangents under 45 degrees, are all of the ſame 
radius or length ; they begin at the centre of the inftru- 
ment, and are —_— 
each leg; viz. the lines at the diviſion 10, the chords at 
60, the fines at go, and the e were at 453 the re- 


mainder of the tangents, or thoſe above 455, are on other 


' ſcales beginning at 3 of the length of the former, count- 
ed from the centre, where they are marked with 45, and 


* 


run to about 76 degrees. 
The ſecants alſo begin at the ſame diſtance from the cen- 


tre, where they are marked with 10, and are from thence 


continued to as many degrees as the length of the /efer 
will allow, which is about 759. TONE 
. 48 The 


near the other extremity of 


" 
> 
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The angles made by the double ſcales of lines, of chords, 
of ſines, and of tangents to 45 degrees, are always equal. 
And the angles made by the ſcales of upper tangents, and 
of ſecants, are alſo equal; and ſometimes theſe angles 


are made equal to thoſe made by the other double ſcales. |. 


The ſcales of polygons are put near the inner edge of the 
legs, their beginning is not ſo far removed from the cen- 
tre, as the bo on the chords is. Where theſe ſcales 
begin, they are marked with 4, and from_thence are | 
figured backwards, or towards the centre, to 12. 
From this diſpoſition of the double ſcales, it is plain, 
that thoſe angles which were equal to each other, while 
the legs of the ſector were cloſe, will ſtill continue to be 
equal, although the /e#or be opened to any diſtance it 
will admit of. 8 
The ſcale of inches is laid cloſe to the edge of the ſefor, | 
and ſometimes on the edge; and contains as 1 
inches as the inſtrument will receive when opened: each 
inch being uſually divided into eight, and alſo into ten 
equal parts. The decimal ſcale hes next to this: it is 
| o the length of the /eor, when opened, and is divided 
into ten equal parts, or primary diviſions, and each of 
theſe into ten other equal parts; ſo that the whole is 
divided into a hundred equal parts: and if the ſector ad- 
mits of it, each of the ſubdiviſions is divided into two, 
ſour, or five parts; and by this decimal ſcale, all the 
. other ſcales, that are taken from tables, may be laid 
down. The length of a ſedtor is uſually underſtood 
when it is ſhut ; and, therefore, a ſectlor of fix inches 
makes a ruler of twelve inches when opened; and a 
foot ſector is two feet long when quite opened. The 
| ſcales of chords, rhumbs, fines, tangents, hours, lati- 
tudes, longitudes, and inclinations of meridians, are 
ſuch as are deſcribed under Plane SCALE. 5 
The ſcale of logarithmic or artificial numbers, called 
Gunter's ſcale, or GUNTER's line, is a ſcale expreſſing 
the logarithms of common numbers, taken in their natu- 
ral order. _ | 
For the conſtruction 
logarithmic fines, logarithmic tangents, and logarithmic 
verſed fines, ſee GUNTER's line, and GUNTER's fcale. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that all theſe ſcales ſhould have 
one common termination to one end of each ſcale, 1. e. 
the 100n the numbers, the o on the ines, the o on the 
| verſed fines, and the 45 on the tangents, ſhould be op- 
polite to each other: the other end of each of the ſcales 
of fines, verſed fines, and tangents, will run out beyond 


the beginning (marked 1) of the numbers ; nearly oppo- | 


ſite to which will be the diviſions repreſenting 35 mi- 

nutes on the ſines and tangents, and 1684 degrees, on 
the verſed ines. ; 85 | 
The double ſcales are conſtructed in the following man- 

ner. The line of lines is only a ſcale of equal parts, 


whoſe length is adapted to that of the legs of the /efor: | 


thus, in the ſix-inch /eor, the length is about 54 inches. 
The length of this ſcale is divided into primary diviſions ; 
_ each of theſe into ten equal ſecondary parts; and each 
ſecondary diviſion mto four equal parts. 'The accuracy 


of the diviſion may be determined by taking between | 


the compaſſes any number of equal parts from this line, 
and applying that diſtance to all the parts of the line; 
and if the * number of diviſions be contained be- 
tween the points of the compaſſes in every application, 


the ſcale may be received as perfect. The line of ſines | 


is conſtructed by making the whole length of this ſcale 
equal to that of the line of lines; and from this line 
taking off ſeverally the parts expreſſed by the numbers 


in the tables of the natural ſines, correſponding to the | 


degrees, or to the degrees and minutes, intended to be 


laid upon the ſcale : and then by laying down theſe ſe- 
veral diſtantes on the ſcale, beginning from the centre. | 


In ſcales of this length, it is cuſtomary to lay down di- 
_ viſions, expreſſing every 15 minutes, from o degree to 


60 degrees; between 60 and 80 degrees, every half de- | 


gree is expreſſed; then every degree to 85; and the 
next is go degrees. 


diviſions upon it (to 4.5 degrees) arc laid down from the 
tables and line of lines, in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer; obſerving to uſe the natural tangents in the tables. 
The ſcale of upper tangents is laid down, by taking 4 of 
ſuch of the natural tabular tangents above 45 degrees, as 
are intended to be put upon the ſcale, The beginning of 


this ſcale, at 45 degrees, though-the poſition of ir on | 
the /efor reſpects the centre of the inſtrument, is di- 
ſtant from the centre 4 of the length or radius of the | 


lower tangents. ye Ws 


The diſtance of the beginning of the ſcale of ſecants | 
. from the centre, and the manner of laying it down are | 


the ſame as thoſe of the upper tangents : except that 
in this the tabular ſecants are to be uſed, ' 


For 


of this ſcale, and alſo of thoſe of | 


The length of the ſcale of tan- | 
cents is equal to that of the line of lines, and the ſeveral | 


to that of the ſines; and the diviſions 


. © degrees to 60 degrees, to be laid 


left out to make room for others of 


In deſcribing the uſe of the cker, 


tion: but in taking theſe tranſver 


ner edge of the leg, which is tlie only line, in exch 


| TER's line. 
SECTOR, uſe of the line of lines on the. 1. To divide 1 


thereof, a tranſverſe diſtance to 9 and 9: then will the 
tranſverſe diſtance of 1 and 1 be the £ part thereof; or 


| Poles, and let it be required to open the /e#or, ſo that 


9, the ſum of the propoſed parts; and the tranfrerle 


_ diviſion expreſſing the firſt term, viz. 2, on one leg, aud 


for 2: 6:: 6:18. Otherwiſe, take 


and 2, being taken with the compaſſes, 
 terally from the centre of the Her on the ſcale 0 
lines, will give the third term, 


ſubmultiple thereof as was taken of th 


the ſcale of chords; its length is to be made equal 


s E 


/ grees and in: 
e centre, expreſs every 15 8 
1 on 


down as in the 


lies of 


the length of the ſines of half the de 
counted from 8 E 


7 3 1 3 x 
e ſcale of polygons uſually comprehen. 
the polygons rom ſix to twelve nas 3 
viſions are laid down by taking the lengths of th 4 
of the angles at the centre of each polygon aul ond 
them down from the centre of the inſtrument he 
the polygons of four and five ſides are alſo intr d = 
this line is conſtructed from a ſcale of G50 0 58 
the length of go degrees is equal to that of 60 ; "29 
of the double ſcale of chords on the ſecfor. ute 
ſome of the double ſcales above deſcribed — hy 
found other ſcales on the old /efers, and allo mags * 
of the French ones, ſuch as ſcales of ſuperficies Ty 
lids, of inſcribed bodies, of metals, &c, but theſe = 
more general uſt. 
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See CALIBER. 


the t 
diftance and tranſverſe diſlance, often occur. 'By 25 
mer is meant the diſtance taken with the compaſlles Fo 
one of the ſcales only, beginning at the centre gr by 
ſector; and by the latter, the diſtance taken . 
any two correſponding diviſions of the ſcales of the hs 
name, the legs of the ſeclor being in an angular yo. 
| | e diſtances, it is lo be 
obſerved, that each of the ſeveral ſcales hath three 2 
rallel lines, acroſs which the diviſions of the ſcale L 
marked, and that the points of the compaſſes muſt he 
always ſet on the iuſide line, or that line next the in. 


SS — — & 
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ſcale, whicn runs to the centre. 
For the uſe of the logarithmic ſcale of numbers, ſee Gx. 


given line into any number of equal parts; e. g. 9 
ake the length of the given line or ſome known par 


ſuch a ſubmultiple of the + part, as was taken of the 
given line: or, the 3 part will be the difference between 
the given line, and the tranverſe diſtance of 8 and b. 
Hence, 2. To make a ſcale of a given length, to contain 
a given number of equal parts; e. g. let the ſcale to the |} 
map of a ſurvey be 6 inches long, and contain 140 


a correſponding ſcale may be taken from the line of lines, 
Make the tranſverſe diſtance 7 and 7 (or 70 and7o, 
viz. 2%) equal to 3 inches (S); and this poſition of 
the line of lines. will produce the given ſcale. 

3. To divide a given line (e. g. of 5 inches) into any 
aſſigned proportion, as of 4 to 5. Make 5 inches, th: 
length of the given line, a tranſverſe diſtance to g and 


diſtances of the aſſigned numbers, 4 and 5, will be tlie 
parts requirtCd. TEE <4 

4. To 2 given lines, viz. 2 and 6, to find a third pro- 
portional. Jake between the compaſſes the lateral d. 
ſtance of the ſecond term, viz. 6; ſet one point an thc 


open the legs of the cer till the other point will fi 
on the correſponding diviſion on the other leg: keeping 
the legs of the /eor in this poſition, take the tranſveri 
diſtance of the ſecond term, viz. 6, and this diſtance i 
the third term required, which diſtance, meaſured lat 
ally from the centre, will give 18, the number requires: 
the diſtance 2 later- 
6 and 6, the /efor be- 
tranſverſe diſtance at 2 
and applied b. 


ally, and apply it tranſverſely to 
ing e opened; then the 


when the proportion b 
decreaſing : for 6:2::2:2, If the legs of the ; 
will not open ſo far as to let the lateral diſtance 0 : 5 
ſecond term fall between the . ene 5 
firlt term; then take £, 4, 4, or any aliquot p , 
ſecond kay that wa pb fall within the 45 
ing of the 22 and make ſuch part the 25 bo 
ſtance of the firſt term: then, if the tranſverſe di a ; 
of the ſecond term be multiplied by the denominners 
the part taken of the ſecond term, the product ws 
the 1 term. ; | | 

. To 3 given lines, viz. 3, 7» 10 
8 RL Open the legs of the / N 
verſe diſtance of the firſt term, 3, be cqua! * 1 
teral diſtance of the ſecond term, 7, ot 27 Le 15 
thereof; then will the tranſverſe diſtance o _ 


, | required; of 
term, 10, give the fourth term, 233 W diem fr 


later diſtance 7 
ſet the late al in Al- 


and 10, to find 3 four 
ry till the tan 


37 :: 10: 233. Otherwiſe, 
5 


dzaus the error in taki 


a 2ny of the diviſions GRances will not be muſtiplicd | 


SEC 


berech from ro to 10, opening the /efor according- 
tranlveric 
1 1 for 10:7 :: 3278. 
all ein ict a 155 of 18 in the proportion of 
en n the ſector till the tranſvetſe diſtance of 8 
8 to 7 equal to the lateral diſtance of 7: mark the 
an! 8 135 4 inches, as a lateral diſtance, taken from 
int, 5 reaches; and the tranſverſe diſtance, taken 
3 wear will be the line required. If the line ſhould 
at that Fo . the legs of the ſector, take 4, 4, or 4, &c. 
be 17 dr iven line Pr the lateral diſtance, and the cor- 
5 ling tanfrerle diſtancc, taken twice, thrice, or 
re 9 Kc. will be the line required. . 
* 0 en the ſeftor ſo, that the 2 ſcales of lines ſhall 
. 1 Pp licht angle. Take the lateral diſtance from the 
me to the diviſion, marked 5, between the points of 
0 compaſſes, and ſet one foot in the diviſion marked 4 


on one of the ſcales of lines, and open the legs of the 


5 other foot falls on the diviſion marked 3, 

x . of lines; and then will thoſe ſcales 
ſtand at right angles to one another; ſor the lines 3, 4, 5, 
or any of Fer multiples, conſtitute a right angled triangle. 
8. To 2 right lines given, e. g. 40 and 90, to find a mean 
-oportional. Set the 2 ſcales of lines at right angles; 

7nd the half ſum of the given lines, viz. 65, and the 
half difference, viz. 25; and take with the compaſſes, 
the lateral diſtance of the half ſum, 65, and apply one 


foot to the half difference, 25, the other foot tranſverſely 
will reach to 60, the mean proportional required ; for | 


40: 60:: 60:90. | 5 
dec rox, uſe of the ſcale of chords on . To open the 
ſeftor ſo that the two ſcales of chords may make an an- 
le of any number of degrees, e. g. 40. Take the di- 
Pane from the youre to 40, the number of degrees pro- 


poſed on the ſcale of chords; open the ſector till the 


tranſverſe diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be equal 
to the aforeſaid lateral diſtance of 40: then do the 
ſcales of chords make the angle required. 

2. The /e&or being opened, to find the degrees of its 
aperture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay it off 
on the ſcale of chords from the centre : the number, 


where it terminates, ſhews the degrees of its opening. 


By applying ſights on the ſcale of chords, the ſeclor may 
| be uſed to take angles, as a ſurveying inſtrument. _ 
3. To protract or lay down an angle, of any given num- 


her of degrees. 1. Let the number of degrees be leſs | 


than 60, viz. 46. At any opening of the /efor, take the 
tranſverſe diſtance of 60 and 60 on the chords; and 
with this opening deſcribe an arc: take the tranſverſe 
diſtance of the given number of degrees 46, and lay this 
diſtance on the arc deſcribed, —_—_— its extremities : 


from the centre of the arc, through theſe extremities, | 
| «raw two lines, and they will contain the angle required. 


2. When the degrees given are more than 60, viz. 148. 
Deſcribe the arc as before; take the tranſverſe di- 


ſtance of 4 or 3 of the given degrees, 148, e. g. +=49! | 
degrees: lay this diſtance on the arc thrice ; and from 
the centre draw two lines to the extremities of the arc 


thus determined, and they will contain the required an- 


gle. N. B. If the radius of the arc or circle is to be of | 


a given length; then make the tranſverſe diſtance of 
bo and 60 equal to that aſſigned length. | 


4. To find the degrees which a given angle contains. | 


About the vertex deſcribe an arc, and open the ſector 


till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be equal to 


the radius of the circle ; then taking the chord of the 
ac between the compaſſes, and carrying it on the legs 
of the ſefor, ſee. what equal number, on each leg, the 


points of the compaſſes fall on: this is the quantity of | 


degrees the given angle contains. 

5: To take an arc, of any quantity, from off the cir- 
cumference of a circle. 
from bo to 60 be equal 


E] then take the extent of the chord of the number 
1 degrees, on each leg of the ſeclor, and lay it off on 

e Cltcumference of t given circle. By this uſe, may 
uy regular polygon be i | 


ro as by the line of polygons : e. g- in a circle whoſe 


'ameter is given to deſcril | 
| eſeribe 
des. M 8 a regular 


to 60 on the ſcales of chords; divide 360 by 2 
N the tranſverſe diſtance of 15 ind I 0 vg 
ws = tnis will be the chord of the twenty-fourth 
2k, 4 e circumference. In order to prevent errors, 
2 i diſtance is to be repeated ſeveral times, it will 
Fes 5 proceed thus: with the chord of 60 degrees 
Gidon . rn into 6 e 
Kage 0 * lay down, firſt, the chord of 15 de- 
— 9 next the chord of 30 degrees, and then the 

as degrees, beginning always at the ſame point. 


ns following the firſt, 


* ＋ 


1 the tranſverſe diſtance at 3 and 3 applied later- | 


Open the ſedlor till the diſtance | 
to the radius of the given cir- | 


nſcribed in a given circle, as | 


ng olygon of 24 
from 60 ake the given diameter a tranſverſe diſtance | 


qual parts; in every | 


f 


SE C 


SECTOR, 2½ 4 the tine of polygons en thes f. In a given 
CT 


circle to inſcribe a regular polygon, e. g. an oCtagon. 
Open the legs of the ſefor, till the tranſverſe diſtance of 
6 and 6 be equal to the given diameter, then will the 
tranſyerſe diſtance of 8 and 8 be the ſide of an octagon, 
which may be inſcribed in the given circle. In like 
manner may any other polygon, the number of whoſe 
ſides does not exceed 12, be inſcribed in a given circle. 
2. On a given line to deſcribe a regular po 


. { 2 E. g. 
a pentagon. Make the given line a tranſverſe diſtance 


to 5 and 5: at that opening of the /efor, take the tranſ- 


. verſe diſtance of 6 and 6; and with this radius, on the 


extremities of the line, as centres, deſcribe arcs inter- 
ſecting each other; and on the point of interſection, as 
a centre, with the ſame radius, deſcribe a circumference 
paſſing through the extremities of the given line; and 
in this circle may the pentagon, whoſe fide is given, be 


inſcribed. By a like proceſs may any other polygon, of 


not more than 12 ſides, be deſcribed on a given line. 
3. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, hav- 


ing the angles at the baſe double that at the vertex. 


8 


ſo that to w 


Open the ſector till the ends of the given line fall on 10 
and 10 on each leg; then take the diſtance from 6 to 63 


this will be the length of the two equal ſides of the tri- 


angle. 


ECTOR, uſe of the ſcales of fines, tangents, and ſecants, on 


the. By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed on the ſector, we have 
ſcales to ſeveral radiuſes : ſo that, 1. having a length, or 
radius, given, not exceeding the length of the ſeclor 
when opened, we find the chord, ſine, &c. thereto : e. g. 
ſuppoſe the chord, ſine, or tangent, of 10 degrees to 
a radius of 3 inches required. Make 3 inches the 
aperture, or tranſverſe diſtance, between 60 and 60 on 
the ſcales of chords of the two legs ; then will the ſame 
extent reach from 45 to 45 on the ſcale of tangents, and 


from 90 to 'S on the ſcale of fines on the other fide ; 
atever radius the line of chords is ſet, to 
the ſame are all the others ſet. In this di ſpoſition, there- 


fore, if the aperture, or tranſverſe diſtance, between 10 
and 10, on the ſcales of chords, be taken with the com- 
paſſes, it will give the chord of 10 degrees; if the tranſ- 
verſe diſtance of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken, on 
the ſcales of fines, it will be the ſine of 10 degrees : 


laſtly, if the tranſverſe diſtance of 10 and 10 be in like 
manner taken on the ſcales of tangents, it gives the tan- 


gent of 10 degrees, to the ſame radius. _ 1 5 
2. If the chord, or tangent, of 0 degrees were required: 


ſor the chord, the tranſverſe diſtance of half the arc, viz. 
35, mult be taken, as before; which diſtance, being re- 


peated twice, gives the chord of 70 degrees. To find 


lower tangents: then the ang ee 45 ͤ de- 


the tangent of 70 degrees, to the ſame radius, the ſcale 


of upper tangents mult be uſed, the vther only reaching 
to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches the tranſverſe di- 


ſtance between 45 and 45 at the beginning of that ſcale ; 


the extent between 70 and 70 degrees, on the fame, will 


be the tangent of 70 degrees to 3 inches radius. vo 
3. To find the ſecant of an arc, make the given ra- 


dius the tranſverſe diſtance between o and o on the line 
of ſecants ; then will the tranſverſe diſtance of Io and 
10, or 70 and Jo, on the ſaid lines, give the ſecant of 


10 degrees, or 70 degrees. | 


The ſcales of upper tangents and ſecants do not run 


quite to 76 degrees; but thoſe of a greater number of 


degrees may be found by the ſefor in the following man- 
ner. Thus, the tangent. of any number of degrees may 
be taken from the ſector at once; if the radius of the 


circle can be made a tranſverſe diſtance to the comple- 


ment of thoſe degrees on the lower tangent. E. g. To 


find the tangent of 78 degrees to a radius of 2 inches. 
Make 2 inches a tranſverſe diſtance to 12 d s on the 
grees will be the tangent of 78 degrees like man- 
ner the ſecant of any number of degrees may be taken 
from the ſines, if the radius of the circle can be made 
a tranſverſe diſtance to the coſine of thoſe degrees. Thus 
making 2 inches a tranſverſe diſtance to the fine of 12 
degrees, then the tranſverſe diſtance of go and go will 
be the ſecant of 78 degrees. Hence it will be eaſy to 
find the degrees anſwering to a given line, expreiſing 
the ang of a tangent or ſecant, which is too long to 
be meaſured on thoſe ſcales, when the /c&or is ſet to 


the given radius. Thus, for a tangent, make the * | 


line a tranſverſe diſtance to 45 and 45 on the lower 
tangents; then take the given radius, and apply it to 
the lower tangents: and the degrees, where it becomes 


a tranſverſe diſtance; give the cotangent of the degrees 


anſwering to the given line. And ſor à ſecant, make the 
ny line a tranſverſe diſtance to qo and go ou the fines : 


n the degrees anſwering to the given radius applied 


as a tranſverſe diſtance on the fines, will be the coſine 


of the degrees anſwering to the given ſecant line. 


4. If the converſe of any of theſe things were roquingd, 
g that 


N 
| 
þ 
. 
: 
1 
ö 
1 
1 
N 
* 
F 
7 


8 0 


chat is, if the radius be required, to which a given line | 
zs the ſine, tangent, or ſecant: it is but making the given 
Iine, if a chord, the tranſverſe diſtance on the line of | 
Chords, between 10 ang TO, and then the feftor will 
tand at the radius required : that is, the aperture be. 
tween 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, is the ra s. 
If the given line were a ſine, tangent, or ſecant, it is 
29 t making it the tranſverſe diſtance of the given num- 
der of degrees: then will the diſtance of go and 99 on 
the fines, of 45 and 45 on the lower tangents near the 


the number 


end of the ſector, and of 45 and 45 on the upper tan- 
gents towards the centre of the feetor, and of o and o 
on the ſecants, be the radius. £4. | 


5. If the radius, and any line repreſenting a ſine, tangent, | 


or ſecant, be given, the degrees correſponding to that 

line may be found by fetting the or to the given ra- 
dius, according as a ſme, tangent, or ſecant, is con- 
cerned ; taking the given line between the compaſſes, 
applying the two feet tranſverſel | 

feet along till 

legs: and the 


to any tangent, or ſecant, that cannot be thus meaſured, | 


fee above. | EO 

6. To find the length of a verſed ſine to a given num- 
Ber Make the tranſ- 
verſe diſtance of 90 and go in the fines equal to the 
| take the tranſverſe diſtance of the fine 
the given degrees; if the given degrees. 
are leſs than go, the difference, but if greater, the ſum 
of the ſine complement and radius gives the verſed 


ſine. | 

7- To open the legs of the ſeftor fo that the correſ-. 
Ponding double ſcales of lines, chords, ines, tangents, 
may make, each of them, a right angle. On the lines, 
ws 4 the lateral diſtance 10, a diſtance * een 8 on 
one leg, and 6 on the other leg; on the ſines, make the 
lateral diſtance 90 a tranſverſe diſtance from 45 to 45, 
or from 40 to 50, 60, or from the ſine of 
any degrees to their complement: or, on the ſines, make 
- the lateral diſtance of 45 a tranſverſe diſtance between 
 Zoand 30. >. £4 
Becror In trigonomety » Uſe of the. 1. The baſe and per- 

pendicular of a right-anolea triangle being given, to 

find the hypothenuſe. Suppoſe the baſe A C (Tab. 


to the ſcale concerned, |. 


' Trigonometry, fig. 4.) 40 miles, and the perpendicular AB 
30; open the ſeclor till the two ſcales of lines make a 
right angle: then, for the baſe, take 40 parts on the 


point F, draw the ri 


- feale of lines on one leg; and, for the perpendicular, 
take 30 on the ſame ſcale on the other leg: then the ex- 
tent from 40 on the one to 30 on the other, taken in 
the compaſſes, will be the length of the hypothenuſe; 
which line, applied to the ſcale of lines, will be found 50 |. 
-- miles. FEY EIN N 
2. The perpendicular A B of a right-angled trianple | 
© ABC being given, 30, and the angle BCA 37 degrees; 
to find the hypothenuſe BC. T ake the given fide A B, 
and ſet it over, on each ſide, on the ſine of the given 
angle A CB: then the Parallel diſtance of go and 90 
or radius, will be the hypothenuſe B C; which , will 
meaſure 50 on the ſcale of lines. | 
3. The hypothenuſe and baſe 
© Perpendicular. 
lines be at right 
one of thoſe ſcales from the centre ; 


term of the given baſe, let the other fall on the ſcale | 
ch the centre 
the length 


4. The hypothenuſe being given, and che angle AC B; 3 
given ſquare into eleven 


the perpendicular. Make the given hypothe- 
make it the extent from 90 
to 90 on the ſcales of fines; then will the parallel fine 
of the angle AC B be the length of the ſide A B. 1 
perpendicular A B given, to find the an- 
le BCA. Lay off the bafe AC, on both ſides the 
from the centre, and note its extent; then take 
the given pe endicular, and to it open the /efor in the 
terms of che date: che parallel radius will the tan- 
gent of BC A, | Foy 3 
6. In any right - lined triangle, two ſides being given, with 
the included angle; to find the third fide. Suppoſe the 
"tide AC (fg. g.) 20, the fide BC zo, and the included 
angle A CB 110 degrees; open the fector till the two 
ſcales of lines make an angle equal to the given angle, 
Viz. 110 degrees; lay off the given ſides of the triangle, | 
from the centre of the ſeftor, on each of the feales of 
nes: the extent between their extremes is the length of | 
the fide A B ſought. 92 5 
7. EA ABand ACB given, and the fide CB; 


to half the ſide of the polygon ſought, 
recte | 
of lines, as above directed; then will 


cmqual to it. 
equal parts, by means of : 
nue that fide to 12.4 parts; this will be the diameter of 
the circle required. Fo WONT, | 


tranſverſe and conjugate diameters are given. Find 2 
| _ diameters; which being divided into fourteen equal parts 


1278 thereof will be 
5. To deſcribe an ellipſis 


thoſe points draw lines parallel to E 


verſe diſtances of 809 70?, 609, 50%5 40%, 30 ; 
ro, fucceſſively, 0 apply thoſe diſtances to the ps 


6to6, 7 to. 7, 
tained, through 


to find the baſe AB. Take the give, 
it into the parallel ſine of its MY. ab - wy 
then the parallel fine of the angle A 
length of the baſe AB. [ | 
8. The three angles of a triangle bein 
the proportion of the fides. Take 
ſeveral angles, and meaſure them in 

8 anſwering thereto give the pro 1 


ſides. 

The three ſideg being given t | 
Lay the fides A C, CB. . 
DE and ſet over the fide AB in th 
is the /o#7 d, in t ines +... f 
2 28 a: in theſe lines, to the quant 
10. The hypothenuſe A (Ft. 6.) of 
ſpherical triangle ABC, * 95 gf 78 
the angle CA 2 20 degrees; to find e fide 6 
rule 18, as radius is to the ſign of the given * 5 
nule 43 degrees, ſo is the fine of the piy ale 


b 

uſes of the, f. 
make a regular polygon, whoſe area all tor 1 6. 
Let the figure required be 2 Pentagor 
whoſe ſuperficial area is 125 feet; extract the ſquare rog 
of + of 125, it will be found 5, Make a ſquare, 
fide is 5 feet; and, by the line of Polygons, as already 
directed, make the iſoſceles triangle e f 
Ceom. fig. Jog.) ſo as that CG being the femidiames, 
of a circle, CD may be the fide of 2 regrlar pentagon 
inſcribed therein; then let fall the perpendicular CI. 
Then continuing the lines EG and C, make Ep eg 
to the fide of the ſquare before made; and from the 
ht line FH parallel to GC; then 
etween GE and EF will he equal 
which, doubled, 
will give the whole fide. he ſide of the pentagon thus 
had,. 8 pentagon itſelf may be deſeribed, as : d- 


a mean proportional 


2. A circle being given, to find a ſquare equal to it. D. 
vide the diameter into fourteen equa] parts, by the ſcale 

12. 4 of thoſe parts 
found by the ſame line, be the ſide of the ſquare ſought. 
3- A ſquare being given, to find the diameter of a circle 
Divide the fide of the fquare into eleven 
the ſcale of lines; and cont; 


JJ 


4. To find the ſide of a ſquare equal to an ellipſis, whoſe 


Mean proportional between the tranſverſe and conjugate 


the ſide of the ſquare required. 

in any given ratio of its di 
meter, the area whereof ſhall be equal to a given ſquare 
Suppoſe the proportion of the tranſverſe and conjugate 
diameters be required, as 2 to 1; divide the fide of the 
equal parts : then, as 2 is to, 
fo is FIXI4=1I 54 to a fourth number ; the ſquare oy 
whereof is the conjugate diameter ſought. Then, 2! 


ö 


5 b 24 
the "conjugate diameter to the tranfvert 


222 err 85 


to 2, ſo. ig 

3 | | ſe and 
6. To deſcribe an ellipſis, by having the tranſverſe - 
conjugate diameters given. Let the two diameters 15 
CD, biſect each other at right angles in E (Tal. j 
Geometry, fig. 106.) Make A E a tranſverſe _ ; 
90 and go on the lines; and take the tranſyerlc - — 
of 109, 20% 30%, 409, 50%, 609, 70%, 80 5 mi 
ſively, and app y thoſe diſtances to AE from 5 e 5 
A, 38 at the points 1, 2, 3, 4, f, ae 


+ranf- 
go on the lines; take the £12 


verſe diſtance to go an 0 20%, 
9 


rallel lines from 1 to 1, 2 to 2, 3 to 3, 4 to 4 hath 
8.to 8, and ſo many points u. 


which the curve of the elliphs is W fi 


A, B, C, from each other, i. e. to find the lengths of 


6 1 * 74 


ſcribed with the radius AE; and whoſe height is eg 


| 1 48 in all the four quadrants, the | 
| me work ey fe completed. In the conſtruction 
iptical cur) 


to CA, the radius of the ſphere. Arch. de Sphær. et 
elliptic elipſes inſtead of uſing the, fines to every ten] Cyl. Maclaurin's Fluxions, ae 
of ſolar ec Fence belonging to the degrees and minutes | SECTOR, ,a/ironomical, an inſtrument invented by Mr. 
degrees, tlie ' to the hours and quarter hours, are to be | George Graham for findinſſſfthe difference in right aſcen- 
r 3 gd, ſion and declination between two objects, whoſe diſtance 
ulel. _ 1”. parabola whoſe parameter ſhall be equ is too great to be obſerved through a hxed teleſcope, b 
5. To 1 i» 4 5 K line Fa repreſent the axis, in | — of a micrometer. This inſtrument 2b. Il. 
4 given gry” fig. 107-) equal to half the given pa-| Afronomy, fig. 88.) conſiſts of a braſs plate, called the 
whic oy" ide AB like a line of fines into every ten | ſector, formed like a T, having the ſhank CD, as a ra- 
page the points 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, &c. and] dius, about two feet and a half long, and two inches 
degre*'s | 


fe points draw lines at right angles to the axis 
trough the e lines A a, 106, 20 c, 30 d, 40 e, Ko⸗ 

45 ctively equal to the chords of 90, Soi, 70 60“, 

0 c. to the radius AB, and the points a, 6, c, d, e, 

. ill be in the curve of a parabola; and a ſmooth 

* 7. drawn through thoſe points, and the vertex 

3 will repreſent the parabolic curve required. 
1 B As the chords on the /e&or run no farther than | 
90 thoſe of 70, 80, and 90, may be found by taking 
the tranſverſe diſtance of the fines of 35% 40% 45 to| 
the radius AB, _ applying thoſe diſtances twice along 
1 c, 10 C. "365 
125 deſeribe an hyperbola, the vertex A, and aſymp- 
totes BH, BI, being given- (Hg. 108.) The aſymptotes 
BH, BI, being drawn, the line BA biſeCting the angle N 
| 18H and the vertex A taken, draw Al, AC, parallel 
to BH, BI. Make AC a tranſverſe diſtance to 45 and | 
45, on the upper tangents, and apply to the 3 cn 
from B ſo many of the upper tangents taken tran verſly 
as may be thought convenient, as BD 50% BE 55, 
BF bo, BG 65®, BH Jo, &c. and draw D d, Ee, &c. 
parallel to AC. Make AC a tranſverſe diſtance to 45 | 
and 45 on the lower tangents 3 take the tranſverſe di- | 
ſtances of the co-angents before uſed, and lay them on 
thoſe parallel lines: thus, make Dd = 40“, Ee = 359, 
Ff= 30%, Gg = 2 5%, HY = 209, &c. and through 
the points A, d, e, /, g. h, &C. draw a curve line, 
which will be the hyperbola require. 

SECTOR in ſurveying, uſe of the. The bearings of three | 
places, as A, B, C (Tab. III. Surveying, fig. 48.) to 
each other, i. e. the angles ABC, BCA, and CAB, 

being given; and the diſtance of each, from a fourth 

ſtanding among them, as D, i. e. BD, DC, and AD, 
being given; to find the diſtances of the ſeveral places 


broad at the end D, and an inch and a half at C; and 
the eroſs- piece A B, as an arch, about fix inches long, 
and one and a half broad; upon which; with a radius of 
thirty inches, is deſcribed an arch of ten degrees, each 
degree being divided into as ſmall parts as are convenient. 
Round 2 ſmall cylinder C, containing the centre of this 
arch, and fixed in the ſhank, moves a plate of braſs, to 
which is fixed a teleſcope CE, having its line of colli- 
mation parallel to the plane of the /e#or, and paſſing 
oyer the centre C of the arch AB, and the index of a- 
Vernier's dividing plate, whoſe length, being equal to 
fixteen quarters of a degree, is divided into fifteen equal 
parts, fixed to the eye end of the teleſcope, and made 
to ſlide along the arch; which motion is performed by a 
long ſcrew, G, at the back of the arch, communicating 
with the Vernier through a flit cut in the braſs, parallel 
to the divided arch. Aon the centre F of a circular 
braſs plate abc, of five inches diameter, moves a braſs 
croſs KLMN, having the oppoſite ends O and P of one 
bar turned up perpendicularly about three inches, to 
ſerve as ſupporters to the ſector, and ſcrewed to the back 
of its radius; ſo that the plane of the /efor is parallel 
to the plane of the circular plate, and can revolve round 
the centre of that plate in this parallel poſition. A ſquare 
iron axis HIF, eighteen inches long, is ſcrewed flat to 
the back of the circular plate along one of its diameters, 
ſo that the axis is parallel to the plane of the fer. The 
whole inſtrument is ſupported on a proper pedeſtal, ſo 
that the ſaid axis ſhall be parallel to the earth's axis, and 
proper contrivances are annexed to fix it in any poſition. 
The inſtrument, thus ſupported, can revolve round its 
axis HI, parallel to the earth's axis, with a motion like 
that of the ſtars, the plane of the ſeclor being always 
parallel to the plane of tome hour-circle, and conſequently 
every point of the teleſcope deſcribing a parallel of decli- 
nation; and if the /eFor be turned round the joint F of 
the circular plate, its graduated arch may be brought pa- 

H, ſo that EH may be to HG, as AD to DC, after] rallel to an hour-circle; and conſequently any two ſtars, 
the manner already directed; and after the like manner | whoſe difference of declination does not exceed the de- 
muſt EF be divided in I, ſo that EI may be to IF, as pee in that arch, will paſs over it. 

Ab to DB. Then continuing the ſides E G, EF, ſay, o obſerve their paſlage, direct the telefcope to the pre- 
a EH -H G is to HG, ſo is EH+HG to GK; and as] ceding ſtar, and fix the plane of the ſector a little to the 
EI-IF is to IF, fo let EI+IF be to FM; which pro-] weſtward of it; move the teleſcope by the ferew G, and 
portions are eaſily wrought by the ſcales of lines on the | obſerve, at the tranſit of each over the croſs wites, the 
ſector. This done, bileck HK and IM, in the points | time ſhewn by the clock, and alſo the diviſion upon the 

I, N; and about the ſaid points as centres, with the di-| arch AB, ſhewn by the index; then is the difference of 
ſtances LH and IN, deſcribe two circles interſeQting| the arches the difference of the deelination ; and that of 
each other, in the point O; to which, from the angles the times ſhews the difference of the right aſcenſion of 
E, F, G, draw the right lines EO, FO, and 06, thoſe ſtars. For a more particular deſcription of this in- 
which will have the ſame proportion to each other, as] ſtrument, ſee Smith's Optics, book iii. chap. 9: 

the lines AD, BD, DC. Now, if the lines EO, FO, 

nd GO, be equal to the given lines AD, BD, DC, the word ftands oppoſed to ecelgfiaſtical. is 
the diſtances EF, FG, and EG, will be the diſtances of | Thus we ſay, 2 power, ſecular ARM, ſecular j u- 
the places required. But if EO, OF, OG, be leſs than | RISDICTION, . , og 
AD, DB, DC, continue them, till PO, OR, and|SEcuL ax is more peculiarly 


the ſides AB, BC, AC. Having drawn the triangle 
EFG (fg. 49.) ſimilar to ABC, divide the fide EG in| 


ECULAR, ſomething that is temporal : in which ſenſe, 


| being joined, the diſtances PR, R 


OQ, be equal to them; then the points P, Q, R, 
Q, and PQ , will 


be the diſtances of the places ſought. Laſtly, if the lines | 
| $0, OF, OG, be greater than AD, DB, DC, cut off 


rom them lines equal to AD, BD, DC, and join the 
points of ſection by three right lines; the lengths of the 


| Tad three right lines will be the diſtances of the three | 


* ſought. 


ote, if EH be equal to H G, or EI to IF, the centres 


| E N will be infinitely diſtant from H and I ; that is, 


nterſeQ each other; but if EH be leſs than II G, the 


centre L will fall on the other fide of the baſe continued ; 
and the ſame is to be underſtood of EI, IF. 


ſetter is of eſp 


of the ſphere, both orthographic and gray. ag 


| 85 8 che conſtruction and uſe of the ſeclor, Bion's | 
Funden, & c. of Mathematical Inſtruments, by | 


Math. p. 54, Kc. edit. 1. and Robertſon's 'Treatiſe of 
lieren Inſtruments, &e. p. 30, &c. edit. 2. 

the 4 4 a ſphere. The eater of a ſphere, generated by 

855 0 ution of the /eHor of a circle Cat (Tab. IV. 
3 fg. 109. about the radius AC, is equal to a 

furface ole baſe is equal to the portion of the ſpherical 


any rehgious community. 


ne points H and I, there muſt be perpendiculars | 
raiſed to the ſides EF, EG, inſtead of circles, till they 


ecial uſe for facilitating the projection 


enerated by the vans; | 
Vol. V. No 1170 the arch AE, or to the eirele de 


uſed for a perſon who lives at 
liberty in the world; not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor 
bound by vows, nor ſubjected to the particular rules of 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to REGUL ar. 

The Romiſh clergy is divided into regular and ſecular. 

The regulars pretend, that their ſtate is much inore per- 
fect than that of the /ecu/ars. Secular prieſts may hold 
abbeys and priories both ſimple and conventual, though 
not regularly, but only in cemmendam. ; | | 
It is a maxim, in their canon-law, /ecularia ſecularibus, 


i. e. ſecular benefices are only to be given to /ecular per- 


ſons; regular only to regular. 


SECULAR corporation: See CORPORATION. 5 
SECULAR games, ludi SECULARES, in Antignih, wer 


ſolemn games held among the Romans, once in an. 
age; or, in a period deerhed the extent of the longeſt 
life of man, called by the Greeks awy, and by the Latins 
ſeculum. | 


The ſecular games were alſo called Terentine ames, ludi 


Terentini, either becauſe Manius Valerius Terentinus 
gave occaſion to their inſtitution ; fot having been warn- 
ed, in a dream, to dig in the ground in a place near the 
Campus Martius, called Terentum, he there found an al- 
tar inſeribed to Dis, or Pluto, and Proſerpine: upon 
which, as had been foretold him in his dream, three of his 
children born blind, obtained their fight; and he, in 


4 gratitude, 


S E C 


S E C 


ratitude,: performed ſacrifices on the ſame altar, for | Almoſt all the cathedral charches were ancients 4... | 
three days and three nights ſucceſſively. Or, finally, by] i. e. the canons were to be teligious ; but they {its 
reaſon here was an altar of Pluto _ deep under- |” 1 he falt | | axe bei 
und, becauſe the water of the Tyber terram tereret,| For the ſecularization of à regular chuck a. 
2 the ground in this ace. . quired the authority of the Nee that of — hs 
The ſecular games laſted three days, and as many nights; biſhop of the Pore. the patron, arid even cock 
during which time, ſacrifices were performed, theatri-| the people. And in France all this muſt be conſent of 
cal ſhews exhibited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the by parliament. 9 | de Cofirmeg 
Circus. | 1 that want to be releaſed from their 4 
Their origin and inſtitution are delivered at length by | tain briefs of /ecularization from the pope. 1385 ns 
Val. Maximus; the occaſion thereof, according to this | SECULUM, in Antiquity, See Act, and n 
writer, was to ſtop the progreſs of a plague. The firſt] games. | | urn 
who had them celebrated at Rome, was Valerius Pub- SECUNDA agua, among Chemiſts, &c. See 8 
licola, the firſt conful created after the expulſion of the cunda. | | WA þ 
kings, in the year of Rome 245. The ceremonies to be | SECUN DA ſuper oneratione paſture. See SURCHARG 
obſerved therein were found preſcribed in one of the | SECUNDANS, in Mathematics, an infinite ſeries G5 
books of the Sibyls; in which was contained a prophecy] bers, beginning from nothing, end proceedi _ 
to this effect; viz. that if the Romans at the beginning | | ſquares of numbers in arithmetical biogenen fu Be 
of every age ſhould hold ſolemn games in the Gurus 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, &c. oh cn 
Martius to the honour of Pluto, Proſerpine, Juno, Apollo, | SECUNDARY, or SeconDaRy. See Sxcontat 
Diana, Ceres, and the Parcæ, their city ſhould ever | SECUNDI penerts, in Anatomy, a diſtinction arg | 
Aouriſh, and all nations be ſubjected to their dominion. | lacteal veſſels. There are two kinds of lacteals; vi 
Accordingly, they were very ready to obey the oracle, primary, or thoſe of the firſt kind, primi peheric by 
and in all the ceremonies uſed on this occaſion conformed | on eneris, fecondary, or of the ſecond kind, 
to its directions. | | & he br carry the chyle from the inteſtines into 
At the time of the celebration of the ſecular games, he- diſperſed in great numbers throughout the meſente 
ralds were fent to invite all the world to a ſolemnity] The ſecond carry it from theſe glands, after its being l. 
which nobody had ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to fee} luted there with lympha, into the common receptacle 
again. 1 8 / See LACTEALS. 85 ; 
They were introduced with extraordinary preparation, | SECUND1 inter nodii pollicis extenſor. See ExTtxson, 
under the direction of the quindecemviri; who diftri-| SECUNDIANS, in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, a ſect of V.. 1 
buted to the people flambeaux and ſulphur, and wheat! LENTINIANS in the ſecond century, whoſe chief, Se. . 
and other grain, for an offering. On the firſt day after} cundus, one of the principal followers of Valentine . 
they had offered ſacrifices to the above named deities at | maintained the doGtrine of two eternal principles, fir 1 
the Capitol, they returned to the Campus Martius, where] light and darknefs, from whence aroſe the good and the l 
they had aſſembled, and held ſports to the honour of] evil that are obſervable in the univerſe. 4 
Apollo and Diana. On the ſecond day, at the hour ap- } SECUNDINE, or SEcunDiNEs, fecundine, in Medien- 0 
pointed by the oracle, the noble matrons went to the] the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the feetus is e 
Capitol to ſing hymns to Jupiter; and on the third day] wrapped up, in the mother's womb ; as the chotion and : 
of the feaſt, twenty-ſeven boys, and as many girls, ſung | amnios, with the placenta, &c. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) f 
in the temple of Palatine Apollo hymns and verſes in] fg. 16. litt. bb. They are thus called, becauſe they : 
| Greek and Latin, to recommend the city to the protec- come out in the ſecond place, i. e. after the child, in de- | 
| tion of thoſe deities, whom they particularly honoured | livery. The good women and midwives call them the j 
: by their ſacrifices. 8 = 3000 AFTER=-birth, as being eſteemed a ſecond burden, where- ; 
| Authors are not agreed as to the number of years wherein | of the mother is freed. Others- call them the dee, wo 
| _ theſe games returned; partly becauſe the quality of an | becauſe when theſe are out, the woman is reckoned to | 
| nage or /eculum, among the ancients, is not known; and | be perfectly delivered. | : 8 
[ partly on other accounts: ſome will have it, that they | The ſecundine muſt never be left in the matrix; it is a q 
1 were held once every hundred years; and that the ſecu- | foreign body, which would deſtroy the mother; it is q 
1 lum, or age, was our century. This Varro and Livy | dangerous even to have the leaſt piece of it left behind. b 
ſeem to expreſs in very = terms; yet others will have | The aſſiſtance of a ſkilful hand is, in many caſes, neceſ- p 
| it, that ſeculum comprehended a hundred and ten years; ſary to the getting them out; and this is to be done with IF 
[ and that the ſecular games only returned in that period, | great care and ſpeed, before the uterus cloſes itſelf upon { 
| that is, at the beginning of every 111th year; which | them, otherwiſe they occaſion terrible hemorrhages, } 
ö opinion is countenanced L Horace, in his Secular Poem, | faintings, and often inflammatory and putrid fevers. l 
ver. 21. 1716 15 1 The patient herſelf may greatly promote the expulſion of : 
| Be this as it will, it is certain they ſometimes did not ſtay | theſe, by any forcible emotion of the body, as by a forced : 
| for the 111th, nor even for the looth year, for the ce- | cough, or by ſneezing ; the midwife at the fame time i ot 
| lebration of theſe games. The firſt were held A. U. C.] gently to pull them by the navel-ſtring, but this muſt be 8E 
6 245, or 298; the ſecond, A. 305, or 408; the third, | done very cautiouſly, for fear of its breaking. If this 
: A, 518; the fourth, either A. 605, or 608, or 628. | fails, the cautious introducing the hand often ſets al f 
| Auguſtus held them in the year of Rome 736, and Clau- | right, or the uſe of gently pellent medicines may be 
; dius again in the year of Rome 800, and of Chriſt 38, | called in; and to theſe may be added broths, with fäl. : 
| _ viz. ſixty- four years after the former; and Domitian, | fron in them, and by the uſe of common clyſters great 
| again, in {till leſs time; viz. in the year of Rome 841, | good is often done; but if after all this care, there yet oF 
N or of Chriſt 39, at which Tacitus afliſted in quality of | remain ſome fragments of them behind, there uhuall | 
g quindecimvir, as he himſelf tells us, Annal. lib. xi. cap. | ariſes a fever within twelve hours; and in this cafe the | 
11. and this was the ſeventh time that Rome had feen | utmoſt care muſt be taken to prevent putreſaction, and oF 
them from their firſt inſtitution. The emperor Severus | expel the remains of them. To theſe purpoſes med | 
; exhibited them the eighth time, that is, a hundred and | cines prepared with myrrh, amber, ſaffron, and the cor- | 
ten years after thoſe of Domitian. Zoſimus ſays, theſe | tex eleutherii, are of the greateſt ſervice; and to theſe 81 
were the laſt; but he is miſtaken; for in the year of | may be added occaſionally the colliquating and attempe- | 
| Rome 1000, that is, fiſty years after thoſe of Severus, | rating ſalts, ſuch as tartarum vitriolatum and nite | 
the emperor Philip had them celebrated with gteater | Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 723. See DELIVERY: te | 
magnificence than had ever been known. "Thoſe that | Notwithſtanding the great danger that uſually attends 
14 were celebrated by permiſſion of the emperor Honorius, | leaving any part of this behind at the time of err 
| after having received the news of the video of Stilicon] there are inſtances of ſome perſons lucky enoug 1 
| over Alaric, were the laſt recorded in hiſtory. Zoſimus] eſcape ; the ſubſtance left behind remaining uncorrupes, 85 
aſcribes the decline of the empire to the neglect of theſe | till the time of its being afterwards diſcharged. 12 b 
games among the Romans. We find them repreſented | Kerkring gives us an inſtance of this, which fell un ar 
on many medals. _ ER own knowledge. A woman had a latge N te 
SECULAR poem. See BECULARE carmen. left behind, where it remained four months, and 2 mY 
SECULAR year, the ſame with JUBILEE. | end of that time was diſcharged uncorrupted, and por 
SECULARE carmen, SECULAR poem, a poem ſung, or re-] out any hurt to the perſon. Kerkring's i nes, 5 * 
| hearſed, at the SECULAR games. | | Hippocrates obſerves, that twins have always tue 
Of this kind we have a very fine piece among the works | /ecundine. | 5 tes the teri 
of Horace; it is a Sapphic ode, which uſually comes at | Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, applies Gels; 6 
the end of his epodes. In ſome editions, the twenty-| ſecundine to the fourth and laſt coat er cover ; ants 
| firſt ode of the firſt book is alſo called Carmen Seculare. becauſe this performs nearly the fame n 
SECULARIZATION, the action of ſecularizing, or of | that the membranes, inveſting the foetus, do in uſed 
converting a regular perſon, place, or benefice, into a | And indeed Pliny, Columella, Apuleius, &c- 
ſeculat one. | | | ſecundine in the ſame ſenſe. SECUNDO- 
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a postT ION. 


5 others, to one of the muſcles © the ear. 
net» A ar of Cowper and others, and is moſt 
It is rly named by Albinus tenſor tympant. 3 

8.7517 nlum movens, in Anatomy, a name 2 by 

9 to that muſcle of the eye, called by Riolanus 
1 cher ſuperbus, and elevator oculi, and by Albmus 
= ſubdutfer, one of his four muſculi recti of the eye. 

bcutvus peronæ us. See PERONRUsS. | 

"er nUS [calenuss 

bb ACA. in Botany. See Hatchet VE Ton. L 

bk ATE pacis, a writ which lies for one who 1s 

5 chreatened with death or danger, againſt the perſon who 
ſo threatens him. It is taken out of chancery, directed 
i» the ſheriff. See PEACE and SURETY. 

«ECURITATEM inveniendi quod ſe non divertat ad partes 
exteras fine licentia regis; an ancient writ lying for the 

- king againſt any of his ſubjeCts, to ſtay them from going 
out of this kingdom into foreign parts; the ground 
whereof is, that every man is baund to ſerve and defend 
the commonwealth, as the king ſhall think fit. ; 

&ECURUM, / te Fuerit, in Law. See 81 te fuerit. 

«FCUTOR; among the Romans, moſt commonly ſignified 

tendant upon great men. , f | 

CU TORE, * 5 9 a kind of GL ADIATORS 
among the Romans, who fought againſt the retiarii. 


The word is formed from the verb equi, to follow 3 be- 


auſe the ſccutores uſed to purſue the RE TIA, when 
ee 47 to caſt their net, and fled to put in order. 
The ſecutores were armed with a ſword and a buckler, to 
keep off the net, or nooſe, of their de dee and 
they wore a caſk on their head. Some confound the /c- 


cuteres with the myrmillones, becauſe both had nearly 


the ſame weapons- | | * | 
&cUTORES was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators as 
took the place of thoſe killed in the combat; or, who 
fought the conqueror. This poſt was uſually taken by 
lot 


In ancient inſcriptions we alſo meet with ſecutor trihuni, 
ſecutor ducis, fecutor Cæſaris, & c. who were officers at- 


tending the tribunes and generals; perhaps like our aids 
de camp. . | 


what he did, in his own defence, the other ſo aſſaulting 
him, that had he not done as he did, he muſt have been 


DEM attollens, in Anatomy, a name given by Veſalius 


and others to the muſcle, now more generally known by 


© other; for which reaſon the one is called ſeder olam 


abba, that is, the d, | 
Hat 18, We great ſedar olam ; and the other, /eder 
lam zuta, i. e. little 2 olam. 5 n foe 


conſequence, 
ul, It is 


belt che end. It is the work of R. Joſa, ſon of 


130, and was maſter of the famous 
uda H 1 $ . 
TIS "po, — * the compiler of the Miſchna. 


Wn. as far as Mar 8 ho lived four h 
dred n ar Sutra, who lived four hun- 
or de bunden after the deſtruction of the temple, 


ni and twenty-two years after Chriſt. _F. 


NDO. Propefitio de SkCUNDO adjacente. SeePro- 
105 mallet, in Anatomy, a name given by Duver- |. 


brought do leſſe r,. is an abt idgment of the former, | 


ry 


of che ptificipa books of the Jews, endeavours to'prove 
this to have been written about the year of Chrift 1124, 
as indeed it is expreſſed at the beginning; but R. Dav. 
Gantz has overthrown this opinion in his Tſemahh Da- 
mterpolatior. | „ 
Theſe two chronologies were firſt printed at Mantua, in 
15 14, quarto; again, at Bafil, by Frobenius, in 1580, 
octavo; at Venice, in 1545; quarto ; ànd at Paris; with 


have been ſince reprinted at Amſterdam, in 171172 


See SCALENUS. {SEDGE, in Botany. See Ints Iutea paluſiris. 


SEDIMENT, formed from the Latin ſedimentüm, which 
Matthias Sylvaticus derives 4 1 the fettle- 
ment or dregs of any thing; or that groſs, heavy part of 
a fluid body, which, upon reſting, finks to the bottom 
of the veſſel. | 

Some phyſicians have found means to diſcover much of 
the nature of the diſeaſe, from the ſediment of the urine. 
Dr. Woodward maintains, that, at the deluge, the whote 
terreſtrial globe was diffolved into one uniform maſs z 
and that new world, ariſing thence, was perfectly 


veral ſtrata, which the earthy /ediment gradually pro- 
duced, as it drained. „ | 
SEDINA, in the Materia Medica, a word uſed by fome 
writers to expreſs dragon's blood. 4 
SEDITION, among Civilians, is uſed for an irregular com- 
motion of the people, or an aſſembly of a number of ci- 
tizens without lawful authority, tending to diſturb the 
ace and order of the ſociety. | 
his offence is of different kinds: ſome ſeditions more 
immediately threatening the ſupreme power, and the 
ſubverſion of the preſent conſtitution of the ſtate; others 
tending only towards the redreſs of private grievances. 


Among the Romans, therefore, it was variouſly puniſh- 


ed, according as its end and tendency threatened greater 


miſchief. See lib. i. Cod. de Seditioffs, and Math. de 


Crimin. lib. ii. n. 5. de Læſa Majeſtate. In the puniſh- 


ment, the authors and ringleaders were juſtly diſtin- 


guiſhed from thoſe who, with leſs wicked mtention, 
joined, and made part of the multitude. 


he ſame diſtinction holds in the law of England, and 


in that of Scotland. Some kinds of /zdition in England 
amount to high treaſon, and come within the ftat: 25 
Edw. III. as levying war againſt the king. And ſeveral 
ſedlitions are mentioned in the Scotch acts of parliament 
as treaſonable. Bayne's Crim. Law of Scotland, p. 33, 


4- 
The law of Scotland makes riotous and tumultuous af- 


ſemblies a ſpecies of ſedition. But the law there, as well 


as in England, is now chiefly regulated by the riot act, 
made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be obſerved, that the proper 
officers in Scotland, to make the proclamation thereby 
enacted, are ſheriffs, ſtewards, and bailies of regalities, 
or their deputies; magiſtrates of royal W | 

all other inferior judges and magiſtrates; high and petty 
conſtables, or other officers of the peace, in any county, 
ſtewartry, city, or town. And in that part of the iſland, 


the puniſhment of the offence is death, and confiſcation 


of moveables: in England it is felony. See Rror. 


matites. 


|SEDUM majus. See Housr-lek. 


as five plain, ſpear-ſhaped petals, which ſpread open, 
the top, and inſerted at their baſe to the outſide of the 


ermen, which becomes five erect ny. capſules, 
led with ſmall ſeeds. Miller enumerates eig 


Linneus nineteen ſpecies. : 


The /edr is appointed by the emperor of Perſia, who 
uſually confers the Ggnity on his neareſt relation. 

The juriſdiction of the /edr extends over all effects de- 
ſtined for pious purpoſes, over all moſques, hoſpitals, 
colleges, ſepulchres, and monaſteries. He diſpoſes of all 
eccleſiaſtical employments, and nominates all the ſupe- 


The | the Perſians. 


religion, are received as ſo many infallible oracles; he 
judges.of all criminal matters, in his own houſe, with- 
out appeal; and is, without contradiction, the fecond 
zerſon in the empire. | wy 
The ſedr, however, has not any indelible cliaracter, but 
frequently quits his poſt for another purely ſecular one. 
His authority is balanced by that of the mudfitehid, or 
firſt theologue of the empire, _ = 

SEED, /emen, a matter prepared by nature, for the repro- 


dent upon diminiſhing the antiquity 


1 


vid, and ſhewn, that the date, in the begintting, is an 


a Latin verſion of Genebrard, in duodecimo. They 


ſpherical, and without any inequalities, conſiſting of ſe- 


8, and 


SEDMA, a word uſed by ſome as a name for the lapis bas 


SEDUM, er houſe-leek, in Botany, a = us of the decans 
dria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the em- 
a weg of the flower is cut into ſive parts; the flower 


and five nectaria, with ſmall ſingle ſcales, indented at 


teen, and 


SE DR, or SzDRE, the high prieſt of the ſect of Ali, 


riors of religious houſes. His deciſions, in matters of 


duction of the ſpecies, both in men, animals, and plants. 


OR I 


- 


- SEE 


Some naturaliſts add, that even ſtones, minerals, and 


metals, themſelves, have each their proper ſeed in their 
; , mines, and are produced and perpetuated thereby. 
 __  Sxxv, /emen, in the Animal Oeconomy, is a white, liquid 


matter, or humour, the thickeſt of any in the body, ſe- 


parated from the blood in the teſticles, and reſerved in 


proper veſſels, to be the means of generation. By che- 


mical analyſis it is found to conſiſt almoſt entirely of oil, 
and volatile ſalts, blended together by the mediation of 


a little phlegm. Its activity, Dr. Drake takes to be de- 


rived from the ſalts wherewith it abounds, far more than 


any other animal liquor. 125 | | 
The parts concerned in the preparation of the feed are 
the ſpermatic arteries, which bring the blood to be ſe- 
creted into the teſticles ; the — and paraſtatæ, 
where the ſecretion itſelf is chiefly effected; the vaſa de- 
ferentia, which convey the ſecreted matter. out of the 
teſticles; and the veſiculæ ſeminales, which receive and 


preſerve it to be emitted in coition. See TESTICLE, 


&c. 8 ts hv i 
The blood received, in ſmall quantities, into the ſperma- | 
tic arteries, and there, by the particular ſtructure of the 
parts, much diminiſhed of its velocity, is yet farther re- 


tarded about the corpus pyramidale, or varicoſum; and 
its redder and thicker parts carried off by canals opening 
into the veins. Thus rendered paler and ſlower, it is re- 


ceived into the winding receſſes of the teſticles, where, 
almoſt ſtagnating, it aſſumes an aſh-colour, and is far- 
ther prepared, thickened, &c. in the ductus Highmo- 
tianus, whence it is ſlowly driven into the 3 


or paraſtatæ: it is then farther prepared and elaborated 
in the folds and complications thereof, and, at length, 


creeps 2777 into the vaſa deferentia, or ejaculatoria. 
3 


Theſe conſiſt, at their beginnings, of a thick, fungous 


ther elaborated and concocted, and at laſt driven into the 
veſiculæ ſeminales; in the various cells and meatuſes 
whereof it is received, laid up, fixed, thickened, white- 


ned, and raiſed to its laſt perfection; in which ſtate it is | 


called /ced. 


to elaborate and concoct it, when. at reſt, as the /ced. 
Some imagine that, in its whole retarded progreſs, be- 


ſides what is apparent, there is ſomething {till added to 


it from the minute nervous veſicles; and ſomething taken 


away, by the various lymphatics, and diſcharged thereby 


into the venous veſicles of the corpus pyramidale, and 
the little veins of the veſiculæ ſeminales, and thence into 


the humours of the whole body. Boerhaave takes both | 


the one and the other to be very probable. 


The /eed, or humour, thus formed in the teſticles, para- 


ſtatæ, vaſa deferentia, and veſiculæ ſeminales, being, 
while freſh, diluted with a little warm water, and viewed 
with a good microſcope, ſeems to conſiſt of innumerable 


little, oblong, living, nimble, animalcula, floating in the 


other part of this humour. This is ſaid to be * ob- 
ſhes, | 


ſerved in the ſeed of all men, quadrupeds, birds, 


amphibious animals, and inſects. 


Upon comparing this with the bulk, figure, place, change, 
Keæ. of the carina of the chick deſcribed by Malpighi, and | 


with the known law of nature obferved in the generation 
of frogs, it appears highly probable, that the animalcula 
of the male /ced contain the rudiments, or ſtamina, of 


the future human body; and the more ſo, ſince, when- | 
ever the teſticles, or this humour, is wanting, there is 


always ſterility on the ſide of the male. 


M. Leewenhoeck, the firſt diſcoverer of theſe animalcula, | 
and many after him, make no ſcruple to call them true 
fæluſes, or little men; and ſome have even pretended to 


diſcover ſomewhat of the human figure therein. But 
Verheyen, and others after him, deny the exiſtence of 


| ang ſuch animalcula ; maintaining, that it is only the in- 
teltine motion of the parts of the ſced, maintained by 


the warmth thereof, that exhibits this appearance, which 
fanciful perſons have improved into friſłing animalcula ; 
and urging, in confirmation hereof, that no ſooner is the 


_ warmth gone, than all appearance of animals ceaſes. 
But notwithſtanding this, the doctrine of the animalcula | 
in ſemine has been very generally received. Sec GENE. 
RATION, | | | 
Againſt this ſyſtem it has been lately objected, that thoſe | 


corpuftles, which Leewenhoeck diſcovered in the male 
ſperm, are by no means aniinalcules, having proper and 


voluntary motion, but mere inert particles diffuſed through | 


the male ſperm, like ſo many oily particles ſwimming in 
a fluid, as clearly obſerved with good microſcopes ; that 


if they were really animalcules, to be metamorphofed in 


the ovula, they muſt neceflarily have their own two tu- 


nics; and by calting thoſe tunics ſucceſſively after one | 


* 


* 


matter, and are very narrow; but growing ſenſibly wider, | 
and then again narrower, in the winding meanders here- 
of the humour is collected, its motion abated, it is far- 


It is obſervable, that no humour in the body is generated 
ſo ſlowly, or meets with ſo many means to retard it, or | 


* 


* 


— 


the fake of one only; and ſuppoſi 


lical cord, with its membranes, would be total 


8 
Some admit of four ſeveral kinds of ſced: the 
ſtates, and that of the glands of the penis. 
only in different ſtages, thoſe authors take 


| tween the deferentia and the veſicul 
nication is fully ſhewn by Dr. Drake, ſo 


ducts of theſe glands traverſe the ſpongious body of tix 


gious body is extremely dilated, and its ſides in a ſtat 
_ compreſſion ; and the liquor muſt be then leſs diſpoiedt0| 


For the fate of the /ced, when lodged in the uteru5 le 


SEED, in Botany, is the laſt product 01 24 plant, where 
pollen. It is furniſhed with ſap, and covered will! 


part of the corculum, which deſcends; the cat) kal, 


SEE 
another, they muſt be chan | 
larva or 1 into the * ny from the Rar 
ſalis, or aurelia, and next into a 3 [ n Cl, 
the amnion and chorion of the fetus 0 tive n 
from the egg, and not from thoſe 
are called; that the author of natu 


moſt compendious way, and that 
that he ſhould form 223 yrs 


13 
ads of mine 


Waicules f 

n Or 

cles were really animalcules, they mul bene fe 
0 


malcules by which they were produce ir a. 
others, and ſo on, 9 kh wh ich del lt 
exceedingly abſurd; that the ſecundines 1 Bed to by 
yolk, and that the yolk is found in an e © from 

dated, and, therefore, if we ſhould 1 leur 
ments of the foetus to the male nde the mä 


ſperm, then the uk. 


from the yalk, and by that means not hang 2, Mink 
common tunic with the yolk, which we know! e (am 
Hence it is argued, that we are ſtill in total 1 
to the manner in which generation, or the "ww, 


of the ovula, is effected. Hunter's Evelyn nn 
| I 


ſeed of 
that of the 2 
The two fr 
ſame humoy; 
to be differen, 
communication he. 
; but that commy. 


th | 
more is neceſſary to ſhew theſe ſeeds to be the fr. 


The liquor of the proſtates, and that of the glands f 
the penis, are generally allowed not to be any true 0 
no more than that emitted by women; nor 18 there 4 
good reaſon why either of them ſhould be called e , 
their appearance is very different, and as other fulfciy 
— 1 4 them; — to line and lubricate the 
parts, that the ſeed, urine, &c. 

and without adhering. 1 e 


The ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as is emitted for uſe, i 


teſticles, that of the veſiculz ſeminales, 
which we have deſcribed as one and the 


as not being able to find any ſtrict 


a mixture of ſeveral fluids, poured at the ſame time inn 


the common canal of the urethra, either from the glands 


that have ſecreted them, or the reſervoirs that have kept 


them. M. du Verney obſerves, that, in different ſpe- 
cies, the number and ſtrufture of theſe organs are dif 
ferent. In man, the principal are, the veſiculæ fem. 
nales, and the proſtates, beſides what was diſcovered by 
Mr. Cowper; viz. a number of new glandulous bodies 
on each {ide the urethra, whoſe excretory ducts open into 
the urethra, towards the root of the penis. M. du Ver 
ney has found, that the ſame are likewiſe in moſt other 


P animals, and placed in the fame manner. | 
It is controverted, whether or no the liquor filtrated here 


by be run to generation? M. du Verney thinks it 
is; and his chief reaſon is, that, in animals that hae 


been caſtrated, theſe glands, as well as all the other ſource 


of generation, are found dried up, and decayed, N. 
Littre objects to this, that the veſiculz ſeminales, an 


_ proſtates, having little cells, where their filtrated liquor 


is depoſited, it is eaſily conceived, that their humour 
may wait ſome time for an occaſion of being emitted; 
but that theſe new proſtates, or glands, of Mr. Coupe, 
having no ſuch reſervoirs, their liquor muſt ouſe out into 
the cavity of the urethra, in proportion as it is ſeparatt6 
and be deſtined for ſome continual, not for any momet- 


tary or occaſional uſe. He adds, that, as the excret!) 


urethra, for two inches, before they penetrate irto It 
cavity, and that in thc ſole moments when the liquor 
ſhould be diſcharged, to aſſiſt in generation; that ſpot- 


a diſcharge than ever. 
CoNCEPTION, and GENERATION of man 


the ſpecies is propagated. | | ; 

According to the definition of Linnæus, the ſeed 1530 
ciduous part of the vegetable, the rudiment of 2 7 
one, quickened for vegetation by the ſprinkling ol [ik 


coat or tunic, in form of a bladder. The parts of vii 
it conſiſts are the corculum, which is the firft proces 
a new plant within the ſeed; the plumula, Or ſcal) 1 
of the corculum; which aſcends ; the Hun, ot a 
ide lobe of the ſeed, of a porous ſubſtance, and Pa 
able; the hilum, which is an external mark or 1 1 
the ſed, where it was faſtened within the 2 2 
arillus, or proper exterior coat or tunic 0 i oe 
which falls off of itſelf; the corenula, which 1s i 
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9” floret, adhering to the ſeed, and aſſiſting it 
1 wh us, a down, Wil 

crowN, „%, or trunk, denoting the thread on whic 
ſeed by alle and ſupported; and the ala, or wing, 
1631 a membrane affixed to the /ced, and ſerving to 
which 18 


diſperſe it. 


I be 100 is frequently the fruit of the plant, as is the 


6 erbs. 955 | 
5 Ek ape? a. part incloſed in the fruit; and 
15 ſorm either of grain, kernel, N. 

e feed is the natural offspring of the flower, and that 
by bl production all the parts of the flower ſeem in- 
2 1: ſo that when this is once well formed, the ſeve- 
” parts of the flower dwindle and diſappear. Sec Lee 
EE from the farina of the apices, let. fall on 
Ne heal of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an uterus 
at the bottom thereof, which ufually 18 divided into ſe- 

al cells; where, coming to receive the nutritious juice 
1795 plant, it is firſt ſoftened, then ſwelled, and in- 
duale both in matter and bulk, and at length comes to 
its ate of maturity. For the farther explication of the 
conſtituent parts of a /ced, the body or placenta of a 
bean, with its germ, radicle, umbilical cord, and rami- 
feations, is repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 12. als the 
germ 3 the body or placenta, with the umbilical cord 
and ramifications 3 e, the radicle. The placenta, or ſeed- 


leaves of a turnip, with its radicle and germ, are exhi- 
bited in fg. 13. a is the germ; 5 the placenta; e the 
radicle. Fig. 14. repreſents the germ of a grain of 


wheat, with its root and capſule, containing the milky 


juice for the nouriſhment of the tender plant; a is the 


origin of the crown 3 þ the pipe of communication be- 
tween the firſt roots and the crown; and c the grain, 
with its firſt roots. For a farther account of the princi- 


ples and progreſs of vegetation, ſee Theory of VEGE-| 


TATION, and Generation of PLANTS. 


That the whole plant is contained in the /eed, is an opi- 
nion as old as Empedocles; and it is ſtill the prevailing 


doctrine among the generality of naturaliſts. Experi- 


ence, the microſcope, and the modern philoſophy, give 
it great countenance. In effect, by the uſe of good mi- 
croſcopes, we diſcover, in the /ced, ſeveral of the parts 


of the future tree, only in miniature; particularly a lit- | 


tle root called the radicle, and the ſtem called the plu- 
mule. | 


In Malpighi's life, we have a debate between him and 


fignor Triumphetti, provoſt of the phyſie garden at Rome, 
whether the whole plant be actually contained in the 
ſeed? The affirmative is maintained by Malpighi, with 
cogent arguments; among which this is one, that in a 
kidney-bean, before ſown, the eye, aſſiſted with a mi- 
croſcope, eaſily diſcovers leaves, a bud, and even the 
knots or implantations of the leaves on the ſtem. The 


ſtem itſelf alſo is very conſpicuous, and plainly conſiſts | 
of woody fibres, and ſerieſes of little utricles. And 
whereas ſignor Triumphetti had objected, that by po- 


verty, tranſplantation, &c. ſeveral plants degenerated 
into others, particularly wheat into tares, and tares 
again into wheat: in anſwer to this, which is one of the 


ſtrongeſt objections againſt that opinion, Malpighi re- 


plies, that he is not fully ſatisfied as to the truth of the 


objection; for that both himſelf, and his friends, mak- 


ing the experiment, no metamorphoſis of the wheat ſuc- 
eeeded; but, | 
or the air, or the culture, that is in the fault. Now, 
from a morbid and monſtrous condition of nature, there 
is no inferring her genuine and permanent ſtate. | 
To the ſame effect Mr. Leewenhoeck, after a nice ob- 
eration of an orange kernel, which he had made to 
ons in his pocket, &c. concludes, «Thus we ſee 
„ how {mall a particle, no bigger than a coarſe ſand, is 
increaſed,” &c. A plain demonſtration, that the plant, 


and all that belongs to it, was in th 12. 
8 „ Was actually in the "ſeed; viz. 
the body, root, &c. Dr. Derham 155 chat of all the 


eds he has viewed, exce 

pt the maple, this plant appears 
the plaineſt to the naked eye in . 120 2 
The fecundity of plants, 
221 ſurpriſing; inſtance 
<UNDITY, and Propagation of PLAx TS. | 
Several ſpecies of plants FEE LA long ſuppoſed to be 


eſtitute . . ; 
R te of ſeeds, in regard no obſervation, no micro- 
cope, no anatomy 


2 the capillaries, 
ent Fs, &c. But the happy induſtry of the pre- 
fs. « = diſcovered the feeds of ſome of them, and 
fer Ale of all doubt, that the reſt, which are pro- 
of 7 85 are not without the ſame. 

dei . not gat 

e F*nerality 2 even the internal ſtructure, of 

0 
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granting the metamorphoſis, it is the ſoil, 


had diſcovered any thing like them; 
the ſeveral kinds of fuci, ſea- 


See Generation 


in the production of /eds, is 
s of which are recited under 


— 


table ſeeds, have been ſuppoſed by | 


6 ſome ſo much alike in the foreral Lads, und at fo little 


curiolity and beauty in the whole, that they have been 
little regarded by the curious; but when nearly examined 
with the help of microſcopes, they are found to be wor- 


thy of a greater attention : thoſe which appear moſt like 


to one another, when viewed by the naked eye, often 
proving as different, when thus examined, in their ſeve- 
ral forms and characters, as the different genera of any 
other bodies of the creation, If their external, ſorms 
carry all this variety and beauty about them, their inter- 
nal ſtructure, when laid open by different ſeAions, ap- 
ears yet more admirable, 35 . 
he 4 of the muſk ſcahious is amazing in its ſhape and 
ſtructure: it reſembles in figure an oftagonal vaſe, with 
a ſcalloped brim ; the whole is bell-faſhioned, having 
ribs or diviſions, which run down from the mouth of the 
vaſe, and. thence becoming narrower, form the bottom. 
Between theſe ribs, down, to the beginning of the narrow 
part, it is clear, though not wholly tranſparent, and from 
thence to the bottom the ribs are hairy. This vaſe con- 
tains a ſeed, which is like a peſtle ſtanding in a mortar. * 
The peſtle ſtands looſe in an octagonal caſe, but the nar- 
rowneſs of the mouth of this vaſe hinders the peſtle's 
being drawn out, becauſe its extremity within is rounded, 
and thicker than any other part of it. From its upper 
end there ariſe five ſpiculated ariſtæ, or awns, whoſe lit- 
tle thorns are directed upwards, and are thereby prepared 
to cauſe the ſeed to recede from any thing that might in- 
jure it on being touched. The baſon, from which theſe 
ariſtæ ariſe, is of a fine green colour, and they are of an 
% ⅛ù!lꝛͥũ˙ ˙- 
The ſeed of the angelica is one of the moſt fragrant in irs 
ſmell in the world. When the outer huſk of this ſeed is 
pulled off, the nucleus appears of a browniſh colour, and 
of an elliptical ſhape. By the help of the microſcope we 
ſoon diſcover what it is that produces this charming ſmell ; 


this 18 a fine amber-coloured gum, which appears laid in 
ridges, diſpoſed alternately with others of a browniſh 


colour, longitudinally, all over the ce, and on the flat 
ſide there is a white part, which is a ſort of theca, which 
receives a very minute ſtylus from the pedicle that ſup- 
ports it. | „ : 
The medicinal /eed, commonly known in the ſhops under 
the name of grain of e is one that promiſes very 
little ſrom its external appearance, being only a brown 
feed of an irregular ſurface, with many flats and angles, 
and having an apex like the mouth of a purſe when 
drawn together with a ſtring; from this unpromiſing 
aſpect, however, there ariſes a very wonderful appear- 
ance on diſſection. In a longitudinal ſection we ſee ſirſt 


the edge of the brown cortex ; next within that appears 


a black pitchy ſubſtance, and within that a very white 
matter, lodged in a radiated form : this reſembles a fine 
white ſalt, and is probably a mixture of a volatile ſalt, 
and a farinaceous matter. Its radiated diſpoſition, and 
extremely pungent taſte, favour alſo this opinion. But 
there is in this /eed a yet far more curious particular than 
theſe ; the centre of every /zcd is occupied by a ſmall 
piece of perfect cal phor : this is, in all reſpects, the 
ſame with the common camphor ſold in the thops, and 
is always of the figure of a vinegar cruet, having a round 
large bottom, and a long and narrow neck. This is in- 
variably the appearance in every ſced, and that not only 
in this, but in other /eeds of the ſame kind, _ _ 

The ſeed of the great maple, which we commonly, but 
improperly, call the /ycamorc-tree, conſiſts of a pod and 
its wing; two of theſe grow upon a pedicle with the 

pods together, which makes them reſemble the body of 
an inſect with its expanded wings. The wings are finely 

vaſculated, and the pods are winged with a fine white 


down, reſembling filk : this contains a round compact 


pellet, covered with a brown membrane, that ſticks very 
cloſeiy to it. When this is pulled off, inſtead of diſcern- 
ing a kernel, as in other /eeds, there appears an entire 
green plant, folded up in a moſt ſurpriſing manner. The 
pedicle of this is about two eighths of an inch long, 
and its ſeminal leaves of about ſix eighths each; between 
theſe the germina of the next pair of leaves are plainly 
viſible to the naked eve, but with a microſcope they are 
ſeen with the greateſt beauty and perfection. Sce Tab. 
of Microſcopical Objects, Claſs 2. | 
"Theſe, and a number of ſüch other beauties in this part 
of the creation, are deſcribed at large by Dr. Parſons in 
his work, entitled, A Microſcopic Theatre of Seeds, to 
which we refer ſor the reſt. Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 474. p. 187. 
Moſt kinds of ſeeds ſhould be prepared for a microſcopi- 
cal examination, by og them in warm water till 
their coats are ſeparated, and their ſeminal leaves may be 
opened without laceration. But ſeeds, while dry, and 
without any preparation, are of an almoſt infinite variety 
of ſhape, and afford a number of pleaſing objects for the 
elcholoope, | | 
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Supps, ecbinate. See Echix ATE. 


 Sreps, in 


SEEDS, naked. Nacryp. | 
SEEDS, 4.5 See WINGED. | 2 
ardening and Agriculture. Mr. Bradley ob- 
ſerves, that the ſeeds of plants, though exceedingly good, 
will degenerate from the mother plant, if they be ſown 
on the ſame ground whence they were gathered; ſo that 
there is a great neceſſity for a yearly change of ſeeds of 
foreſt-trees, as acorns, maſts, &c. If the place be too 
cold to ſow them when gathered in Auguſt, they may be 
kept barrelled, or potted up, in moiſt ſand or earth, tra- 
tum ſuper ftratum, during the winter; at the end of which 
time they are found ſprouted, and, if gently ſown, will 
be as forward as if they had been ſown in autumn, be- 
fides their miſſing the vermin, to which the winter ſeed 
is much expoſed. _ | | | 
It is ſurprifing, ſays Mr. Miller, how many ſorts of ſeeds will 


4 wheat, and the like; it being a recei 


continue good for ſeveral years, and retain their growing 


faculty; whereas many others will not grow when they 
are more than one year old; which he apprehends is ow- 
ing, in a great meaſure, to their abounding more or leſs 
with oil, as alſo to the nature of the oil, whether it is of 
a cold or hot quality, and the texture of their outward 
covering; e. gr. the ſeeds of cucumbers, melons, and 
gourds, will continue good eight or ten years; thoſe of 


radiſh, turnep, rape, &c. for three or four years; but 
thoſe of parſley, carrot, parſneps, and moſt other um- 


belliferous plants, loſe their growing faculty often in one 
* and ſeldom remain good ＋ than two years. 
e farther obſerves, that all ſorts of 
beſt in their pods or huſks, eſpecially if they are not ſe- 
parated from the placenta, to which they are faſtened by 
an umbilical cord, through which they received their 
' nouriſhment in their embryo ſtate. See Theory of VE- 
GETATION. St | 
He alfo adviſes thoſe who would preſerve their /eeds good 
to gather them in dry weather, to hang them up in bags 
in a dry room, and in a moderate temperature of warmth ; 


and thoſe who would fend /ceds to a diſtant country | 


| ſhould gather them when fully ripe, preſerve them in 
their pods, and in packing them up, take care that they 


are not ſhut up too cloſely from the air. The anointing | 


of ſeeds, or covering them over with. fat or oil, is altoge- 
ther improper. 


than any other body; provided they are buried ſo 
| deep as to be beyond the influence of ſun and ſhowers, 


He adds, that the earth, which is the 
natural nurſe of all /eeds, will preſerve them much longer | 


ſeeds are preſerved | 


whereby they are prevented from vegetating. With. 


proper precautions, and with a zeal in any degree re- 
ſembling that of the late Dr. Solander, of Mr. Blake, 


who had formed a plan of procuring the /ceds of all the 


vegetables produced in China, which are uſed in medi- 
cine, manufactures, or food, or are in any way ſervice- 
able to mankind, and to forward to Europe not only ſuch 
feeds, but the plants producing them (ſee Kippis's edit. 


of Biog. Brit. art. BLAKE), and of fir Joſeph Banks; 


we might obtain a great variety of curious and uſeful 
plants, now uncultivated in this country. | 


The /ced of fruit trees, it is ſaid, ſhould not be choſen. 


from thoſe that are the moſt fruitful, ſo much as from | 


the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are we to covet the m_ 

acorns, but the moſt weighty, clean, and bright. Po- 
rous, inſipid, mild ſorts of ſecds, are to be ſown as ſoon 
they are ſown. See SEMINARY. | 


ſet ; moſt of them, when they fall, lie on one fide, with 


the ſmall end towards the earth; which ſhews that poſ- 


ture to be beſt to ſet any ſtone or nut in: if they be 
heavy, ſow them the deeper. Acorns, peaches, &c. are 
to be ſown two or three inches deep. Sce SEMINA TION. 
There is a common method of trying the goodneſs of 


many ſorts of ſceds, which is by putting them in water; 


and thoſe which ſink to the bottom are eſteemed good, 
but thoſe that ſwim on the ſurface are rejected. This 
rule, Mr. Miller obſerves, is not univerfal ; for having 
ſaved the ſeeds of melons which floated on the ſurface of 


water, they were waſhed from the pulp, and keeping 


them two years, they grew very well; but the melons 
they produced were not ſo thick fleſhed as thoſe which he 


obtained from heavy ſeeds of the ſame melon. The 


lightneſs of many ſorts of /eeds he aſcribes to their not 
having been ſufficiently impregnated by the farina foecun- 


dans; and, therefore, cate ſhould be taken that this ope- 


ration be properly performed, by not excluding plants 


that are in flower from the external air, or even by aſ- 


ſiſting nature in conveying the farina of the male flowers 
bo thoſe of the female. Miller's Gard. Dictionary, art. 
Seed. | 

SEED, change of, a term uſed by the farmers to expreſs the 
common, and, as they ſuppoſe, neceſſary cuſtom, of 
changing among one another the ſeed of 5 lands, as 


* 


ans ripe; hot, bitter /ceds, ought to be kept a year before 


Ihe ſhape and weight of ſeeds direct how they are to be | 


| 
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ved opinion. 43; 
ſeed produced on one land will grow (Mom's 8 
r 


than on that which produced it, t 18 
5 plant be ſown. F py nough the fame ſpecie 
ceds, in their natural climate, do no * 
culture has improved them; they ks Fa te, unleſs 
upon omiſſion of that culture, to return to the re kk. 
ſtate again. Whatever benefit ariſes to the Mijas Natural 
the changing the ſeed of the ſame ſpecies * Nom 
which are themſelves the effects of anten omg 
ſuch as heat and moiſtute, which may vary ye Fare 
Oe ſame neighbourhood. _ Ven Minchin 
aurembergius has carried this notio 
change ok the ſoil, ſo far as to m e ind 
in ſome places, degenerate into rye; and in Breathe 
| rye will be exalted into wheat by the ſoil ; but th p 
are acquainted with botany know, that a horſe 0 P 
ſoon be changed into a bull by feeding in an bv, thy 
paſture, as one plant degenerate into another b f 10 
the ſoil. Tull's Huſbandry, p. 116. ala 
SEEDS, /ceping of, in prolific liquors, is a practice that}, 
occaſionally prevailed, and it is not of modern; q 
tion. The Romans, who were good huſbandmen, hu 
left us ſeveral ipts ſteeping W wt 
] al receipts for ſteeping of grain, in order 
increaſe the powers of vegetation. In England, Fran 5 
Italy, and in all countries where agriculture has deen P 
tended to, a variety of liquors have been rect 
for this purpoſe. The practice is founded on a BY der 
tion, that, by filling the veſlels. of the grain with no; 
riſhing liquors, the germ, with its roots, would be ion, 
rs On this ſubject Dr. Hunter obſerves, that al 
his experiments demouſtrate, that ſteeps have no inhe. 
rent virtue; having ſown more than once the ſame . 
ſteeped and unſteeped, all other circumſtances beine 
alike, he never found the leaſt difference in the May, 
the crop. When, indeed, the light ſeeds are ſkimmed 
off, as in the operation of BRINING, the crop will be im- 
proved, and diſeaſes prevented ; but theſe advantages 
proceed from the goodneſs of the grain ſown, and nt 
from any prolific virtue of the ſteep. In this opinion 
many rational farmers, determined by their own experi- 
ence, concur. Duhamel ſpeaks in the ſtrongeſt terns 
againſt the practice of ſteeping, ſo far as it ſuppoſes a 
1mpregnation of vegetative particles. Dr. Hunter, har. 
ing ſprouted all kinds of grain in a variety of ſteeps, .- 
ſures the farmer, that the radicle and germ never ap- 
peared ſo vigorous and healthy, as when ſprouted by ele- 
mentary water; whence it appears, that the /ee requires 
no aſſiſtance. 5 . 
Upon the whole he concludes, that, as no invigorating 
or fructifying liquor, however pompoufly introduced, las 
ever ſtood the teſt of fair and correct experiment, it may 
be laid down as an eſtabliſhed truth, that plump cd, 
clear of weeds, and land well prepared to receive it, wil 
ſeldom diſappoint the expectations of the farmer, ard 
upon theſe he ſhould rely for the goodneſs of his crop, 
Hunter's Evelyn's Silva, p. 15, &c. | 
SEEDS, in Pharmacy, & c. The medicinal ſeeds, eſpeciy 
thoſe imported from the Indies, Levant, &c. are {i 
rally deſcribed under their reſpective articles; which lee 
Among thoſe uſed with us, the principal are, the lou 
greater hot, and the four greater cold feeds, as i107 as 
called. The firſt are thoſe of aniſe, fennel, cumm, an, 
3 the latter, thoſe of gourd, citru!, me lou, aud 
cucumber. | | 
The chief uſe of the four cold ſeeds is, for the making 
emulſions, cool refreſhing drinks, paſtes for tue hands 
and oils uſed by the ladies for the complexion. | 
SEED, amber, aniſe, lac, line, muſtard, worm: See the 
reſpeCtive articles. e 
SEED of pearl, See PEARL. 7 - 
SEEDLINGS, among Gardeners, denote ſuch roots of 55 
liflowers, &c. as come from ſced ſown. Alſo the your 
tender ſhoots of any plants that are newly ſow. br 
SEED, in the Brandy Trade, a term uſed by the de ” 
to expreſs a fault that is ſound in ſeveral parcels o 12 
brandy, and which renders them unſaleable. The 's l 
ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the flayour, whi 1. 
| h grew amel 
expreſs by this name, from the weeds which grev m 
the vines, from whence the wine, of which this 074%) 
was made, was preſſed. — — 
However it be, 5 thing is evident, and the . 
any one kind; but ſome pieces of brandy 1 Car 
ſtrongly of anniſeed, ſome of carraway ſeed, 3 ach 
of other of the ſtrong flayoured ſeeds of bun ze ne 
pally of the umbelliferous kind; ſo that it (ha ater, th 
taken for anniſeed, carraway, or ſome other Walen 
for brandy. I übe 
The 4 of ſuch brandies is always ae rela of 
to get them off, and, uſually 1s reduced tot © the! brali 
mixing them in ſmall quantities W 
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ith pieces o 15 
: Al 
dies, fo as to drown and conceal the taſte; be 
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not opportunities of doing this, is obliged to ſell 
m on very diſadvantageous terms. ö 
— of eſs of rectification of ſpirits. is very little un- 
2 — though much practiſed with us; and a 
e 
* - er might get great advantages by it. 
_—_ is no doubt but that the fame _ ap we 
; 1+ ſpirits, that is to clear it of its nau- 
uſe ry” roms al. which always riſes with it in the 
Falkilation, would alſo ſerve to purify theſe brandies, 
nd by leaving theſe extraneous oils behind, render them 
h taſted as any others; ſince there is no queſtion, 
f ves t the oil of malt, which is a principle of the ſame | 
_—_ th the ſpirit, is more firmly united to it 
than theſe flavouring oils in the brandy, which are not | 
the produce of the grape, but of ſome foreign matter | 
ly accidentally mixed with it. See BRANDY and 
pr to imagine, that all the brandies made in | 
France are ſo fine as thoſe which we meet with on the | 
ays of London ; on the contrary, there are many hun- 
red pieces made every year, which are as badly flavour- 
cd as our coarſeſt malt ſpirit. But the caſe is this, they 
ſend the beſt brandies, and the beſt wines to England, 
| where they can get the beſt prices for them. In Hol- 
land, on the contrary, the mart of goods of all ſorts, it 
is ſometimes difficult to ſelect one piece of good brandy 


he has 


— 


ingredient wi 


ſty. oily, or otherwiſe infected with ſome unnatu- 
* agreeable flavour; and theſe are the ſorts which 


bringing to the ſtate of three fi is, or trois cinques, as 
they expreſs their ſtronger brandies. Shaw's Eſſay on 
Diſtillery. 3 
SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by the organ of 

SIGHT ; or, it is the ſenſe we have of external objects, 
by means of the eye, — ˖ 

For the apparatus, or diſpoſition of the parts neceſſary to 
ſeeing, ſee Exe. For the manner wherein ſeeing is per- 
formed, and the laws thereof, ſee V1s10N. 


55 do not ſce double with the two eyes? Galen, and others 
n after him, aſcribe it to a coalition, or decuſſation, of 
the optic nerve, behind the os ſphenoides. But whether 


other, is not ſo well agreed. 


4 The Bartholines and Veſalius ſay expreſly, they are | 
res united by a perfect confuſion of their ſubſtance ; Dr. 
Gibſon allows them to be united by the cloſeſt conjunc- 


no tion, but not by a confufion of their fibres. 
bur accounts for ſingle viſion by two eyes, by ſuppoſing that 


the mind perceives but one image. 
Deſcartes, and others, account for the effect another 
way; viz. by ſuppoſing that the fibrillæ conſtituting 
the medullary part of thoſe nerves, being ſprea1 in the 
retina of each eye, have each of them correſponding 
parts in the brain; ſo that when any of thoſe fibrillæ 


parts of the brain are affected thereby. | 
domewhat like which is the opinion of Dr. Briggs, who 
takes the optic nerves of each eye to conſiſt of homo- 
logous fibres, having their riſe in the thalamus nervo- 


wm opticorum, and being thence continued to both |, 


gel the retinæ, which are compoſed of them; and farther, 


nds that thoſe fibrille have the ſame paralleliſm, tenſion, | 


Ke. in both 98 conſequently, when an image is 
Painted on the ſame correſponding, ſympathizing parts 
of each retina, the ſame effects are produced, the ſame 

kotice carried to the thalamus, and ſo imparted to the 

oul. Hence is that double viſion enſuing upon an in- 

ung | ferruption of the paralleliſm of the eyes; as when one 
eye is deprefled by the finger, or their ſymphony is in- 

ler terrupted by diſeaſe : | 
ch 1 ins in few ſubjects there is any decuffation ; and 
ne any conjunction more than mere contact. 


ev Ur, 8 th 1 
the) "18858 notion is by no means conſonant to facts, 


ns and is attended wit 


| with many improbable circumſtances. 
nd {was the opinio 


n of fir Iſaac Newton, and of many 


Others, that object 10 
a objects appear ſingle, becauſe the two optic 
ad nerves unite before they — * brain. But Dr. = 


alle ter | 

. 4 Re: * from the obſervation of ſeveral anato- 

15 * © Optic nerves do not mix, or confound 
their ſubſtance, g ix, or confou 


being only united by a cloſe coheſion ; 
and. <6 5 ed by a cloſe coheſion 
tha 3 have appeared ſingle, where the optic ves 
non, this to be diſſoined. To account for this phenome- 
ble lav in ou benous writer ſuppoſes, that, by an original 


r natur imagi 1 0b} 
qd ſomewhere in es, we imagine an object to be ſituated 


e retina, th 
z NTOU 
het e fame Obie g © 


the centre of the pupi 
Je 2 


z ccnſequently, 
to both eyes to be in the ſame 


ſtinguiſh it into two. 


or Holland, who could take off this taſte 


out of fifty, the general run of them being either /eedy, | 


in France they deſpair of _ by re-diftillation, or | 
t 


ri Our beſt anatomiſts differ greatly as to the cauſe why we 


Alhazen, an Arabian philoſopher of the 12th century, | 


when two correſponding parts of the retina are affected, 


we ſtruck by any part of an image, the correſponding | 


but Dr. Briggs maintains, that it 


right line drawn from the PRE of it upon 


they decuſſate or coaleſce, or only barely touch one an- 


Pace, the mind cannot 
3 


0 


SEE 


In anſwer to an objection to this hypotheſis, from ob- 
jects appearing double when one eye is diſtorted, he 
ſays, the coined 
gining, that it had moved in a manner correſponding to 
the other, in which caſe the concluſion would have been 
2 in this he ſeems to have recourſe to the power of 
abit, though he diſclaims that hypotheſis. This prin- 
ciple, however, has been thought ſufficient to account 
for this appearance: | 7 
Originally, every object making two pictures, one in 


each * is imagined to be double; ut, by degrees, 


we find that when two correſponding parts of the retina 
are impreſſed, the object is but one; but if thoſe corre- 
ſponding parts be changed by the diſtortion of one of 
the eyes, the object muſt again appear double as at the 
firſt. This ſeems to be verified by Mr. Cheſelden, who 
informs us that a gentleman, who, from a blow on his 
head, had one eye diſtorted, found every object to ap- 
pear double, but by degrees the moſt familiar ones came 
to appear ſingle again, and in time all objects did fo 
without amendment of the diſtortion. A ſimilar caſe 
is mentioned by Dr. Smith. | e 

On the other hand, Dr. Reid is of opinion, that the 


correſpondence of the centres of two eyes, on which 


ſingle viſion depends, does not ariſe from cuſtom, but 
from ſome natural conſtitution of the eye and of the 
M. du Tour adopts an opinion, long before ſuggeſted 
by Gaſſendi, that the mind attends to no more than the 
image made in one eye at a time; in ſupport of which 
he produces ſeveral curious experiments; but as M. 
Buffon obſerves, it is a ſufficient anſwer to this hypo- 
theſis, that we ſee more diſtinctly with two eyes than 
with one; and that when a round object is near us, we 
wag ſee more of the ſurface in one cafe than in the 
other. / | 


With reſpect to ſingle viſion with two eyes, Dr. Hart- 


ley obſerves, that it deſerves particular attention, that 


the optic nerves of men, and ſuch other animals as look 
the ſame way with both eyes, unite in the ſella turcica 


in a ganglion, or little brain, as it may be called, pecu- 
liar to themſelves, and that the aſſociations between 
ſynchronous impreſſions on the two retinas muſt be 


made ſooner, and cemented ſtronger on this account; 


and that they ought to have a much greater power over 
one another's images, than in any other part of the body. 
And thus an impreſſion made on the right eye alone by 


a ſingle object, may propagate itſelf into the left, and 
there raiſe up an image almoſt equal in vividneſs to it- 


ſelf; and, conſequently, when we ſee with one eye 
only, we may, however, have pictures in both eyes. 

It is a common obſervation, ſays Dr. Smith, that ob- 
jects ſeen with both eyes appear more vivid, and ſtronger 


than they do to a ſingle eye, eſpecially when both of 


them are equaſly good. Porterfield on the Eye, vol. ii. 


p- 285. 315. Smith's Optics, Remarks p. 31. Reid's 


Inquiry, p. 267. Mem. Preſentes, p. 514. Acad. Par. 
1747. M. p. 334. Hartley on Man, vol. i. p. 207. 
Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Light and Colours, p. 663, &c. 


Whence it is that we /ce objects ere, when it is cer- 


tain, that the images thereof are painted invertedly on 
the retina, is another difficulty in the theory of ſeeing. 
Deſcartes accounts for it hence, that the notice, which the 


ſoul takes of the object, does not depend on any image, 
nor on any action coming from the object, but merely on. 


the ſituation of the minute parts of the brain, whence 


the nerves ariſe, E. gr. the ſituation of a capillament 


of the optic nerve correſponds to a certain part of the 


brain, which occaſions the ſoul to ſee all thoſe places 
- lying in a right line therewith, 5 | 


But Mr. Molyneux gives us another account ; the eye, 
he obſerves, is only the organ, or inſtrument ; it is the 
ſoul _ To inquire, then, how the ſoul perceives 
the obje 
the ſoul's faculties. Again, imagine that the eye re- 
ceives an impulſe on its lower part, by a ray from the 
upper part of an object, muſt not the viſive faculty be 
hereby directed to conſider this ſtroke as coming from the 
top, rather than the bottom of the object; and, conſe- 
quently, be determined to conclude it the repreſenta- 
tion of the top ? Ek: LA | 
Upon theſe principles, we are to conſider, that inverted 
is only a relative term, and that there is a very great dif- 
ference between the real object, and the means or image 


whereby we perceive it. When all the parts of a di- 
ſtant proſpect are painted upon the retina (ſuppoſing that 


to be the ſeat of viſion), they are all right with reſpect 
to one another, as well as the parts of the proſpect it- 
| ſelf; and we can only judge of an object being invert- 
ed, when it is turned reverſe- to its natural poſition 
with reſpect to other objects which we /ee and compare 
it with. 
The eye or viſive faculty (ſays Molyneux) takes no notice 


miſtakes the poſition of the eye, ima- 


erect by an inverted image, is to inquire into 


of 
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SEGMENT of a circle, in Geometry, a part of a circle 


SEGMENT, angle in the, See ANGIE. 


the diameter of the circle. On this deicribe a circle, 


8 E G 


of the internal ſurface of its own parts, but uſcs them as 
an inſtrument only, contrived by nature for the exer- 
ceiſe of ſuch a faculty. If we lay hold of an upright ſtick 
in the dark, we can tell which is the upper or lower 
part of it, by moving our hand upward or downward ; 
and very well know, that we cannot feel the upper end 
by moving our hand downward. Juſt ſo, we find by 
experience and habit, that upon directing our eyes to- 
wards a tall object, we cannot ſee its top by turning our eyes 
downward, nor its foot by turning our eyes upward; 
but muft trace the object the ſame way by the eye to ſee it 
from head to foot, as we do by tlic hand to feel it; and as 
- the judgment is informed by the motion of the hand in 
one cafe, ſo it is alſo by the motion of the eye in the 


other. Molyneux's Dioptr. p. 105, &c. Muſchen- 


brock's Int. ad Phil. Nat. vol. ii. p. 762. Ferguſon's 
Lectures, p. 132. See SIGHT, VISIBLE, &c. 52 
SEEING faith. See FaiTH. 5 
SEELING. A horſe is ſaid to feel, when he begins to 
have white eyebrows; that is, when there grows on that 
part about the breadth of a farthing of white hairs, mix- 
ed with thoſe of his natural colour, which is a mark of 
old age. | 
It is taid a horſe never eel; till he is fourteen years old, 
and always does before he is ſixteen. The light-ſorrel 
and black ſooner ſeel than any other. £1609 | 
Horſe-jockeys uſually pull out thoſe hairs with pincers; 
but if there be fo many, that it cannot be done without 
making the horſe look bald and ugly, then they colour 
their eye-brows, that they may not appear old. 
SEELING, in Falconry, is the running a thread through 
the eye-lids of a hawk, when firſt taken, to make her 
endure the hood the better. T | 
SEELING, at Sea, is uſed in the ſame ſenfe nearly with 


heeling : when a ſhip lies down conſtantly, or ſteadily, | 


on one fide, the ſeamen ſay ſhe heels; and they call it 
feeling, when ſhe tumbles on one ſide violently, and ſud- 
denly, by reafon of the fea forſaking her, as they call it, 
i. e. the waves leaving her for a time in a bowling ſea. 
When a ſhip thus tumbles to leeward, they call it /ce- 


| feel; and in this there is not much danger, even in a | 
ſtorm, becauſe the ſea will preſently right her up again; 


but if ſhe rowls or gels to windward, there is fear of 
her coming over too ſhort or ſuddenly, and ſo by having 
the ſea break right into her, be either foundered, or 
elſe have ſome of her upper works carried away. 
SEEM, or SEMFE. See SEAM. | 


SEGGARS, in the Manufacture of porcelain and pottery, | 


are cafes formed of coarſer clays, but which are capable 


of ſuſtaining the required heat without fuſion 3 in which 


different kinds of earthen ware are baked. See Porcr- 
LAIN and PoTTERY, | 


comprehended between an arch and the chord thereof : 

or, it is a part of a circle comprehended between a right 
line leſs than a ſemi-diameter, and part of the circumfe- 

rence, EO”; 

Thus the portion AFB A Tab. IV. Geometry, fig. 1 10.) 

comprehended between the arch AFB, and the chord 


AB, is a ſegment of the circle A BFD, &c. fo is alſo | 


ADB A a ſegment comprehended between the arch 
ADB and the chord AB. 8 | 

Ass it is evident every /egment of a circle muſt either be 
greater or leſs than a ſemicircle, the greater part of the 


circle cut off by a chord, 1. e. the part greater than | 
| ſemicircle, is called the greater ſegment, as AFB; 


and the leſſer part, or the part leſs than a ſemicircle, the 
leſſer ſegment, as ADB, &c. | | 
The angle which the chord A B makes with a tangent 
LB, is called the aNGLE of a ſegment. | 
Some alſo call the two mixed angles comprehended be- 
tween the two extremes of the chord and the arch, an- 
gles of the ſegment ; but thoſe are in reality the ſame with 


* 


thoſe of the chord and tangent. 


SEGMENTS, /imilar. See SIMILAR. « 
The height of a /egment D E, and half its baſe, or chord, 
ALE, being given, to find the area of the /egment. Find 


and draw the baſe of the ſegment A B; draw the radii 
AC, BC; and find the number of degrees of the arch 
ADB. From the diameter had, and its ratio to the 
periphery, find the periphery itſelf; and from the ratio 
of the periphery to the arch ADB, and the periphery 
itſelf, tind the length of the arch ADB. This done, 
find the area of the sEC TOR ADBCA: and that of 


the triangle AC B. Laſtly, ſubcraCt the triangle from the 


fector, and the remainder is the area of the /egment. 


If the area of the greater ſegment B F A were required, 


the triangle AC B muſt be added to the ſectors A C T 
and B CF. | 
SEGMENT of 4 ſphere, is a part of a ſphere terminated by 


a portion of its furſace, and a plane which cuts it o „ 


[SEGUIERIA, in Botany, a genus of the pojyandria nn 


paſſing ſomewhere out of the centre, 1 
perly called a ſection of a ſphere. is More pro- 
The bafe of fuch a ſegment, it is evident, j 
cirele whofe centre is in the axis of the f he. | alma; 
The ſolid content of a ſegment of a ſphere is f 
multiplying the ſurfate of the whole ſphere þ I rin 
tude of the ſegment, and then dividing the wry 
the diameter of the ſphere, and to the Ine our by 
the area of the baſe of the ſegment : or, if it ag * 
a hemiſphere, thus; take the altitude of the / ke 
from the radius of the ſphere, and by the Gee 
multiply the area of the baſe of the ſegment, and fi oo 
this product, from that which will ariſe by inks 0 
the ſemi-axis of the ſphere into the convex far Im 
the ſegment; then divide the remainder by z V of 

uotient is the folidity ſought: n 

he latter method ng aye the axis of the ſphere to he 
given; if not, it may be found thus; let the altitude ox 
the /egment be called a, and its ſemidiameter, s, then di 

$$ 0 
a: 8: : 8:—; add—to a, an | ; | 
; "hy d that ſhall give the as 


a 
ſought. See FRUSTUM. | 
SEGMENT re/i/tance of a. See RRSISTANcR. 
SEGMENT is ſometimes alſo extended to the parts of ell. 
ſes, and other curvilinear figures, 
SEGMENTS, line of. On Gunter's sr:cTor there are 
uſually two lines, called lines of ſegments ; they are nun- 
bered with 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and lie between the lines 
of fines, and thoſe of ſuperficies. They repreſent the 
diameter of a circle, ſo divided into one hundred parts 
as that a right line drawn through thoſe parts, and . 
mal to the diameter, ſhall cut the circle into twe 1. 
ments, of which the greater ſhall have that proportion to 
the whole cirele, which the parts cut have to one hun. 
_ dred. 3 | 
SE GMENT-leaves, a denomination given by botaniits th 
thoſe leaves that are cut and divided into many ſhreds, or 
ſlices, as fennel, &c. | 
SEGMEN'TTUM, among the Romans, an ornament cf 
lace uſed by the women on their ſhoulders, which, 2. 
cording to ſome, reſembled our ſhoulder-knots. 
Segmenta were likewife a kind of teſſelated or Moſzic 
pavements, made up of pieces of various ſhapes and 
colours, but which had an uniform and regular arrange- 
ment. ; | 


|SEGMOIDAL valves, in Anatomy, are little valves of the 


pulmonary artery; thus called from their reſembling 
ſegments of circles but more uſually called sEMILUVAA 
valves. EI TOE 5 | 
SEGREANT is the heralds word for a gryphon, when 
drawn in a leaping poſture, and diſplaying his wings, a 
if ready to fl. 5 | 
SEGOLTA rex, one of the Hebrew AcczExrs, uſually 
anſwermg to our ſemicolon, and marked with three 
points over a letter thus (.), or (..). | 
SEGUE, in the Halian Mufic, is often found before c, 
alleluja, amen, &c. to ſhew that thoſe portions or pars 
are to be ſung immediately after the laſt note of that 
part over which it is writ. But if theſe words /e piaty 
or ad libitum, are joined therewith, it ſignifies that thet 
portions may be ſung or not at pleaſure. S 
SEGUENZA, in the {talian Muſic, a kind of hymn fu 
in the Roman church, generally in proſe. The /eguen 
are often ſung after the gradual, immediately before tie 
Goſpel, and ſometimes in the veſpers before the Magi 
ficat. They were formerly more uſed than at preſent 
The Romiſh church has retained three ſeguenze, called 
le tre ſequenze dell' anno. They are Lauda Sto 1 
rem, &c. Victimæ paſchali Iaudes, & c. Veni. ſanelt Mu. 
tus, &c. Theſe are ſung to muſic in many 20 
There is alſo one called Dies iræ, Dies illa, in the pou 
ſervice, which is admirably well ſet, and on whic ; 
grenzi, Lully, and others, have made excellent compo 
ſitions. 5 
eynia claſs. Its characters are theſe; the calyx 1s Fr 
phyllous, it has no corolla, and the fruit is 2 72 7 
mous capſule, terminated by a large wing, and 
teral wings. There is only one ſpecies. a 
SEJANT is a term uſed in Heraldry, when a lo ag 
beaſt, is drawn in an eſcutcheon, fitting like a cat, 
his fore- feet ſtraight. | 4 
SEIKS, 3. 4. e in Modern Hiſtory, a ſect of 2 Fi 
thus called, becauſe they are followers of a certain | 
pher of Thibet, who taught the idea of a commun | 
and the pure doctrine of deiſm, without any The 
either the Mahomedan or Hindoo ſuperitinon of 
made their firſt appearance about the one a parti 
this century, but were rather reckoned the" 10 w l. 
lar ſect than a nation. Since the an 1 zumber 
celine, they have prodigiouſly increaſed | ite 20 
by admitting proſelytes of all religions, 
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eremon? 
- v7 oppoſe monarchy. 


ep(GNEUR, or S£1GNOR, lord. See Sine, Sirun, | 


£1GNEUR, LORD) &c. 


le RT, Jominium, in our Law, is uſed for a ma- 


Wer rdſhip. | 
-IONORAGE, or SEIGNOURAGE, a right or due be- 


1 ſeieneur, or lord. 

bon 18 Sarticularly uſed for a duty belonging to 
2 5 tince for the coining of money, called alſo coĩx AGR, 

I. the baſer Latin monctagium. N 

This duty is not always the ſame, but changes according 

to the pleaſure of the prince, and the occaſions of ſtate. 

It is in ſome meaſure for the diſcharge of this duty that 
110 was invented; that is, the mixture of other metals 
ail gold and filver. _ | 
Under our ancient kings, for every pound of gold 
brought in the maſs to be coined, the king's duty was 
ive ſhillings; one ſhilling, and ſometimes eighteen 


Edward III. the /eignorage of every pound weight of ſil- 
ver was eighteenpenny weight, which was then equiva- 
ent to 2 ſhilling. Under Henry V. the king's ſeignor- 
age for every pound of filver was fifteenpence. At 
reſent, the king claims no ſeignorage at all, but the 
ſubject has his money coined at the public expence ; nor 


by the alloy. 


XIII. fixed it at ſix livres the mark, or eight ounces of 
gold, and ten ſols the mark of ſilver. Louis XIV. took 
away the right of ſeignorage in 1679, though it was re- 
eſtabliſhed in 1689, on the foot of ſeven livres ten ſols 
the mark of gold, and twelve ſols ſix deniers the mark 
of ſilver. | 5 ; 


the value of the duty. 


ſand, which they uſe as manure to their lands. 


far towards the lands, where it is to be uſed, as they 
can by water. At the landing place the farmers bring a 


that is a ſack of it, containing thirteen gallons. The 


poſed to coſt erg tg thouſand pounds annually; and 
yet the farmers find abundant encouragement to con- 


ice at Athens, in memory of Solon's ordinance, where- 


debtors, as had been cuſtomary before that time. 
The word ſignifies the ſhaking off a burden. 
SEISIN, Sersina, in Law, f 


2 ſenſe we ſay, PRIMER ſeiſin, for the firſt poſſeſſion, 


Sciſm is twofold, ſci/in in fact, and ſei/in in law. 


1 fall, is when an actual and corporal poſſeſſion 
18 tt en. | i ; t 


accounted a ſei/in, as an inrollment. 


the owner be by wrong diſſeiſed of them. He who hath 


an hour's poſſeſhon quietly taken, hath ſeiſin de droit, | 


9 de claime, whereof no man may diſſeiſe him by his 


2 . or ſubtlety, without proceſs of law. See D1s- 


The civili 1 755 | 
ans call the latter civilem poſſeſfonem, and the 
Amer naturalem, PI ws . 


ng livery df. See Livery. 


2 a enda, quia rex habuit annum, diem et vaſium, 
4 a vrit that lies for delivery of ,ein to the lord 

or tenements, after the king, in right of his 
Prerogative, hath had t 


elony committed, 
SUSINAM bers 7c: 

abere facias. See HABERE. 
"LISOR, 4 1 8 4 DI 


Arabian * name given by Avicenna, and other of the 

commendeg in * to a ſpecies of prickly tree, often re- 
5 Far In their preſcriptions. 

or fans 1s ſometimes allo written ſetan, fie, ſb 


liny mentions thi 


or. IV, No 322. 


ont than an oath, which they tender to 


has the king any advantage therefrom, but what he has | 


In France, under Philip Auguſtus, the ſcignorage was | 
one third of the profit made by the coining : St. Louis | 
fixed it at one ſixteenth part of the value of the money | 
coined : king John, at three livres the mark of gold: 
Charles VII. by reaſon of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his | 
finances, raiſed it to three-fourths of the value; Louis | 


It muſt be obſerved, that for the levying of this duty of | 
ſeignorage, the juſt value of the money is augmented by | 


They dredge this up on the fea coaſts, and carry it as 


land carriage of this ſand, in Cornwall alone, is ſup-| 


by the debts of poor people were either entirely remitted, | 
or at leaſt the intereſt due upon them leſſened, and the 
creditors hindered from ſeizing upon the perſons of their | 10 | | 
SELAGO, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angic/þer- 


ace, whereof went to the maſter of the mint. Under 


SEIM, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers of Corn- | 
wall to expreſs a certain determinate quantity of ſea- 


tram of horſes to receive it, each horſe carrying a /erm, | 


tinue the uſe of it, it is ſo rich a manure. 1 
| SESACHTHEIA, Zaucaxtean, in Antiquity, a public ſacri-| 


gnifies poſſeſſion. In this 


deisix in law is, when ſomething is done, which the law 


us in law gives a right to lands and tenements, though | 


he year, day, and waſte, on a | 


SEIZU 


s as a wood remarkably durable. He | 


SEL 


ſays it grew moſt plentifully in Egypt, and that it tes 
mained uncorrupted in waters: It is called by him; 
and others of the old Latin writers, ſpina nigra, the 
black thorn; and the durable nature of our common floe- 
tree, or black thorn, growing in our hedges, has tempted 
ſome to believe it to be the ſame with the ſeten, or ſpina 
nigra of the ancients; but this is overthrown by the 
common account of Pliny, and others, of ſhips being 
built of this wood, the ſmall ſize of our black thorn 
rendering it wholly impoſlible to put it to ſuch uſes. 
Theodotion is to be underſtood of this wovd, when he 
ſpeaks of the /erah, or acanthina. 


It is plain from Avicenna, that this ſetan, or ſeitan, is 


no other than that ſpecies of acacia, which, from its 
producing our gum arabic, is called the gum arabic tree. 


SEIZE, Seazr, or SE1sE, in the Sea Language, is to 


make faſt, or bind, particularly to faſten two ropes to- 
gether with a ſmall line or cord, which is called ſeiging. 
The ſeizing, ſea/ing, or ſeaſen of a boat, is à rope tied to 
a ring, or little chain, in the foreſhip of the boat, by 
which means it is faſtened to the ſide of the ſhip. 


SEIZING, in Falconry, is when an hawk gripes her prey, 


or any thing elſe, faſt between her claws. „ 
RE, in Commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize 

moveable, or other matter, either in conſequence of 

ſome law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign. 


Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or land- 
ed without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, 


are ſubjeCt to hu re. 
In ſeizures among us, one half goes to the /eizor, or in- 
former, and the other half to the king. In France, half 
the painted linens, &c. ſeized, uſed to be burnt, and 
the other half ſent abroad, but in 1715, by an arret of 
council, the whole was ordered to be burnt. 1 


SEL, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name given 


to the fruit of an Indian plant, reſembling the cucum- 
ber in its manner of growth, but bearing a fruit like a 
piſtachia- nut. ; „ | 

There are three of theſe fruits mentioned by the Ara- 
bian writers, the BEL, TEL, and /e!. | 

They tell us expreſly that the bel and fel, as alſo the 
fruit ſel, were not the fruit of a tree, but of a plant, and 
that of the creeping kind. It is very probable, that 
the other fel of Avicenna is the root of the ymphæa In- 
_ dica, which he mentions in the chapter of nenuphar, as 


poſſeſſing the ſame virtues which he attributes to this 


ſort of fel, that is the ſame with thoſe of mandrake. 


SELAGINOITDES, in Botany, the name of a genus of - 


moſſes in the arrangement of Dillenius, a ſpecics of Ly- 
COPODIUM ; the characters of which are theſe : the 
capſules are produced in the alz of the leaves, in the 
manner of thoſe of the ſelago, but they are of a different 


form, being tricoccous, and ſometimes quadricoccous, 
and opening, when mature, into ſo many valves. Sce 


Tab. XIV. Botany, Ne 16. 


Of this genus of moſs we have only one known ſpecies, 


which is the prickly /elagino:ides, commonly called ſeeding 
mountain moſs. This is found in the mountainous parts 


laces. by 


of Yorkſhire, and in Wales, and loves rocky and moiſt _ 


mia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a per- 
manent empalement of one leaf, cut into five parts at 


the top; the flower is of one petal, and has a very ſmall 
tube; the brim is ſpreading, and cut into five parts, the 


two upper ſegments being the leaſt. It has four hair- 


like ſtamina the length of the petal, to which they are 


inſerted, two of them longer than the other, terminated 


ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an acute ſtigma. The germen 
afterward becomes a ſingle ſeed, wrapped up in the pe- 
tal of the flower; Miller mentions only one ſpecies, 


which is a native of the Cape of Good Hope; Linnæus . 


enumerates ten ſpecies. 


SELAGO is alſo the name of a ſpecies of 1.ycopoDIUM in 
the Linnzan ſyſtem z but of a genus of moſſes in the 


diſtribution of Dillenius; the characters of which are 


theſe : the capſules are produced in the alæ of the leaves, 


and are either reniform, or globular, and have neither 
pedicle, operculum, nor calyptra, like the capſules of 
the other moſſes; they have only one cavity, and part 

into two valves when ripe; to this it may be added, 
that the plants are all rigid and ſhrubby, and the ſtalks 
as well as roots are dichotomous. See Tab. XIV. 7 
Botany, Ne 13. | WR 
Dillenius ennumerates five ſpecies. Hiſt. M. p. 436. 

SELAH, in Scripture Criticiſm, a word which occurs no 
leſs than ſeventy times in the Hebrew text of the Pſalms, 
and which has occaſioned great difficulty to the critics. 
The Septuagint renders it u, 4. d. a pauſe in 
ſinging : and this, it muſt be owned, was greatly wanted 
before the Pſalms were divided intg verſes, 


by ſingle ſummits; and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a 
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SEL ANION, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the common crocus vernus, or the garden 
{ſpring-flower we call the crecrs. 


SELATUS, one of the many names by which the chemi- 


cal writers have called guickfilver. 

SELECTI judices, in the Roman Republic, were perſons 
appointed by the prætor with the mutual conſent of con- 
tending parties, and bearing in many reſpects a remark- 
able reſemblance to our juries; for they were firſt re- 


turned by the preetor, then their names were drawn by | 


lot, till a certain number was completed; then the par- 
ties were allowed their challenges; next they {truck 
what we call a tales; and, laſtly, the judges, like our 
JURY, were ſworn. _ . | 

SELENZE, Lena, in Aniiquity, a kind. of cakes uſed in 
ſacrifices, and ſo called from their being broad and horn- 

ed, in imitation to the new moon. 

SELENDERS, in the Manege, are chops or mangy ſores 
in the bending of a horſe's hough, as the MALANDERS 
are in the knees. | | 

SELENEUSIACA terra, earth of Sclencufia, in the Mute- 
ria Medica of the Ancients, a light fungous earth called 
by later naturaliſts aGaRIcus mineralis, and when 
ſound in form of powder, or in a diſcontinuous ſtate, 
lac lung. | | 
Tt is an earth common enough, wherever there are ſtone 
quarries, all over the world; but the fineſt ever met 
with is that from Sicily, the place where the ancient 
Seleneuſia, or Selinus {tood, and from whence the an- 


cient phyficians had it. Some of them have called it 


the creta Seleneuſiaca; but all their deſcriptions agree in 
proving it to be this very earth now found there. Dio- 
ſcorides and Galen mention its remarkable diffuſibility 
in water, and Pliny mentions its melting into a kind of 


juice, or ſmooth homogene ſubſtance with it; proper- | 
ties ſo very applicable to this earth, and ſo little fo to | 


any other, as to leave no doubt of their having been 
originally applied to the very Tame ſubſtance. 


The ancients gave it internally as an aſtringent; but its |. 
principal uſe was external, as a coſmetic among the | 


ladies. And Dr. Plot recommends our lac lunæ, on 
perſonal experience, for the fame purpoſes. 


SELENIACON, a name for a kind of amulet worn for the | 


epilepſy. 


SELENITES, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a large | 
clals of foſſils, the characters of which are theſe ; they 


are bodies compoſed of {lender and ſcarce viſible fila- 
ments, arranged into fine, even, and thin flakes ; and 
thoſe diſpoſed into regular figures, in the ſeveral different 


genera, approaching to a rhomboide, or hexangular co- 


lumn, or a reQaanpgled parallelogram; fiſſile, like the 


tales, but that not only in a horizontal, but alſo in a 


perpendicular direction: they are flexile in a ſmall de- 


gree, but not at all elaſtic; they do not ferment with | 


acid menſtrua, but readily calcine in the fire. See Tab. 


Of this claſs there are ſeven orders of bodies, and under 
thoſe, ten genera : the ſelenitæ of the firſt order are thoſe 


compoſed of horizontal plates, and approaching to a | 


rhomboidal form : of the ſecond are thoſe compoſed of 


horizontal plates, arranged into a columnar and angular | 
form: of the third are thoſe whoſe filaments are ſcarce | 


viſibly arranged into plates, but which, in the whole 
maſſes, appear rather of a ſtriated than of a tabulated 


_ ſtructure: of the fourth are thoſe which are flat, but of | 


no determinately angular ſigure: of the fifth are thoſe 
formed of plates, perpendicularly arranged: of the ſixth, 
are thoſe formed of congeries of plates, arranged into 
the figure of a ſtar; a, 

complex and indeterminate figure. 


- 


Of the firſt of theſe orders are three genera. 1. The | 


LEPTODECARHOMBES. 2. The PACHODECARHOM- 
BES. 3. The TETRADECARHOMBES. 25 | 
Of the ſecond order there are alſo three genera. I. The 
ISCHNAMBLUCES. 2. The ISAMBLUCES. 3. The 
8 | | 

Of the third order there 1s only one known genus, the 
INAMBLUCIA. | 


Of the fourth order there is alſo only one known genus, 


the SANIDIA. CE ne 3 
Of the fifth order there is alſo only one known genus, 
the CATHETOLIPES. TN 


Of the ſixth order there are two genera. 1. The I E- 


PASTRA. 2. The TRICHESTRA. | 
Of the ſeventh order there is only one genus, the sv. 
PLEXIA. 


The ſtructure of the ſelenite of all the genera of the 


firſt order is exactly alike z they are all compoſed of a 
great number of broad flakes or plates, in a great mea- 
ſure externally reſembling the flakes of the foliaceous 


talcs : theſe are of the length and breadth of the whole | 


maſs; the top and bottom being each only one ſuch 


d of the ſeventh are thoſe of a 


SEL 


complete and fingle, and the bod | 
and evenly ſplit, according to dhe dba be ag 
flakes. Theſe differ, however, extremel fro, . of thele 
for they are each compoſed of a number of al * tle 
or filaments, which are uſually difpoſed ane : threat 
ſides of the body, though ſometimes parallelly 8 to the 
In many of the ſpecies they are alſo divide ke. ends, 
lines, placed at a conſiderable diſtance from e 7 alk 
and the plates in ſplitting often break attheſe rg other, 
this, that they are not elaſtic, and that they rea 4555 add 
The ſtructure of thoſe of the ſecond order is iy 
with that of the firſt ; but that in many of * by ls 
mens of them, - the filaments, of which the la pe 
compoſed, run in two directions, and meet 2 1 - 
angle; and in the middle there is generally ſeen 8 
caſe a ſtraight line, running the whole length of 5 * 
lumn, and ſmall parcels of clay inſinuating cherten 
into this crack, repreſent in it the figure of an e 1 
graſs ſo naturally, as to have deceived many into a 
lief, that there was really an ear of graſs there Th 
other orders conſiſting only of ſingle genera, the n 
8 of FO 1 explained under the generical name. Hil 
iſt. of Foſſ. p. 121. | 
SELENITES is alſo a name given by the moder |; 
to a fort of neutral ſalt, fared bY the union 722 
acid with any. calcareous earth. Nature furniſhes : 
with a very large quantity of /clenitic matters: chemiſ; 
agree that all gypſums, or plaiſter ſtones, alabaſter; 
and gypſeous ſpars are nothing elſe but felenites; my 
theſe ſubſtances abound within and upon the earth, 
Selenites may be alſo artificially compoſed, by combining 
vitriolic acid to the point of ſaturation with calcareoy; 
earth; for which purpoſe the earth muſt be finely pul. 
verized, the acid much diluted with water, and more 
earth added than is neceſſary for the ſaturation ; or i 
may be made by ſaturating lime-water gradually with 
weak vitriolic acid, or by pouring this acid into a ſoli- 
tion of nitrous or marine ſalts, with calcareous baſes, 
This falt is, of all the known neutral ſalts, the leaſt ſo- 
luble by water; ſeven or eight hundred parts of water 
being neceflary to diſſolve one part of /elenites : by a flow 
evaporation it cryſtallizes and forms thin laminæ; when 
expoſed to a moderate fire, it is reduced to a white 
powder. With a great fire it is not fuſible alone, but 
more eaſily fuſible than pure calcareous earth, by the 
addition of fluxes, as ſand, and clay, and vitrifying 
ſalts. 2 . 
It reſiſts the greateſt heat without loſing its acid; it car- 
not be decompoſed by phlogiſton, by alkalis fixed or vo- 
latile, and by metallic ſolutions in nitrous acid, by means 
of a double aflinity. | „„ 
Moſt waters of wells or rivers contain /clcnites diffolve! 
in them, which may be diſcovered by adding to them 
the ſolution of mercury, as its forms a precipitate 0: 
turbith mineral. Chem. Dict. Art. Sclenites. 
| SELENOGRAPHY, formed from cenmn, moon, and 7255 
dleſeription, a branch of coſmography, which deſeries 
the moon, and all the parts and appearances thereof, 2 
geography does thoſe of the earth. 
Since the invention of the teleſcope, /clenography is vet 
much improved. | 
We have now diſtinct names for moſt of the regions 
ſeas, lakes, mountains, &c. viſible in the moon's boch. 
Ilevelius, a celebrated aſtronomer, who was a burgher- 
maſter of Dantzick, and who publiſhed the firſt eln 
graphy, named the ſeveral places of the moon from thole 
of the earth; and Ricciolus named them afterwards 
ſrom the names of the celebrated aſtronomers and pl 
loſophers. Thus, what the one calls mons Parphyritts 
the others calls Ari/tarchus. What the one calls Ku 
Sinai, Athos, Apenninus, &c. the other calls, Chem 
cus, Poſidonius, Tycho, Gaſſendus, & c. See Moos. 3 
At the royal obſervatory at Paris, they continue © _—_ 
ſelenographic maps. And M. Caſſini has publiſhed a 
called Inſtructions Seleniques. | e ee 
SELEUCIANS, SELEUcIANI, a ſect of ancient heretics 
called alſo HER MIAN1. | 10 
Seleucus and Hermias, taught, that God was ory ge 
that the elementary matter was co-eternal wit 1 
and that the human ſoul was formed by theo 
fire and air. They alſo denied, that Jeſus def = 
the right hand of God  aflerting that he ha A, 
that right, and had removed his throne into the 3 F 
SELEUCIDA, in Chronology ; vera of the Sali 4 
| - . on ot dun! 
the Syro-Macedonian æra, is a computa Ce acid, 
commencing from the eſtabliſhment of os phy 
race of Greek kings, who reigned as w_ « did i 
Alexander the Great, in Syria, as the Ptolem! 
Egypt. | 
This era we find expreſſed in the book of Mac 
and on a preat DATES of Greek med 


abecs 


cities of Syria, &c. 


plate, and thoſe between them, in like manner, each 


5 


; he- 
| all. 
The rabbins and Jews call it, the & of contras ca 


als ſtruck Þ) the 
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ae, being then ſubject to the kings of Syria, they 
_ bliged to follow their method of computing in all 
w | 

contracts. 2 41 0 SON | 

it therich dilcarnain, ra of two horns, 
T he 1 ſignifies the æra of Alexander the Great; 
\hic ſon that prince bore two rams horns on medals, in 
; areas of Jupiter Ammon, whoſe ſon he would needs 
_—_ others underſtand it much better of the two 
1 of Syria and Egypt, which were now cloven 
or divided, and of one ſingle empire parted into two mo- 


narchies. 


i made; or, which is the ſame thing, when 
eee one of Alexander's captains, and the 
frſ of the Seleucide, eſtabliſhed his throne in Syria. 
Without detailing the various ſentiments of various au- 
thors, it may ſuffice to obſerve, that, according to the 
beſt accounts, the firſt year of this ra falls in the year 
311, before Chriſt, which was twelve years after Alexan- 
ders death. Sec EPOCHA. = 

eELF-abuſe. See Seſf-POLLUTION. 3 

gel f- defence, in Law. With regard to the defence of one's 
ſelf, or the mutual and reciprocal defence of ſuch as 
ſtand in the relations of huſband and wife, parent and 
child, maſter and ſervant, it is obſerved, that, in theſe 
caſes, if the party himſelf, or any of theſe his relations, 
be forcibly attacked in his perſon or property, it is law- 
ful for him to repel force by force; and the breach of the 
peace, which happens, is chargeable upon him only who 
degan the affray. . 5 
Helſadefence, therefore, as it is juſtly called the primary 
law of nature, ſo it is not, nor can it be in fact, taken 
away by the law of ſociet . DE 
In the Engliſh law, particularly, it is held an excuſe for 
breaches of the peace, nay, even for Ho MID itſelf; 
but care muſt be taken, that the reſiſtance does not ex- 


then the defender would himſelf become an aggreſſor. 
Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 4. | | | 
WEL F-CXamination. See EXAMINATION. 


del r- heal, prunella, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 


5 angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
- has a permanent empalement of one leaf divided into 
. two lips; the upper lip broad, plain, and lightly indent- 


ed in three parts; the flower is of the lip kind, _— one 
petal with a ſhort tube and oblong chaps ; the upper-lip is 
entire and concave, the under-lip reflexed, obtuſe, and 


two ſhorter z and four germina ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 


tour ſeeds incloſed in the empalement. | 

Miller ennumerates ten, and Linnzeus four ſpecies. 

The greater /e/f-heal, with an undivided leaf, grows 
wid in paſture grounds, and flowers in June and July. 
It is reckoned among the vulnerary plants, and is ac- 


ulcers. It is reſtringent, and good for inward bleedings, 

and making bloody water; and is much uſed in gargles 

for ulcers in the mouth, throat, or gums, either in juice, 

or in a ſtrong decoction. | foe, 5 

Its vrtues do not appear to be very great; its auſtere or 

bitteriſh taſte is more ſenſible in the flowery tops than 

n the leaves; though the latter are generally directed 

for medicinal uſe. 7 „ | 
elf-beal is alſo a name given to Sa N ILE. 

ELF-love, in Ethics | | | 

eads a man to de 


1 1 8 and purſue his own happineſs. It | 
" ap nguithed from BENEVOLENCE. | | 
5 it rh a term uſed by the miners in the North of 
oi to akon certam natural cavities, or chambers, 
ke "Tax 2 requently met with, ſome near the ſurface, 
Mk - "ery great depths, ſome ſmall, and others very 


ele are of various figures, and often run into ſtrange 


ſinuſes ; : 
ſes. Dr. Liſter, in accounting for the origin of 


EARTHQUAKES, ſuppoſes the whole cruſt of the earth 
more or leſs hol 


mo argues for, 
inge quantiti 


. 


eſe natural hollo 
0 continuing, and 


which ho n he aſcribes to the breath of the pyrites 

1 * allo ſays is the pyrites itſelf zota fubſtania. 
the air in ww 8 hre of itſelf, on being expoſed to 
cauſes un * ght, and ay do ſo, from various other 


und waters "hana The ſulphureous ſmell of the air 


Where th 
origin W PPen, ſeems a proof that they owe their 
o ſome ſuch ſulphureous matter as this ſtone; 


The grand point is to know the year wherein the ſepa- 


ceed the bounds of mere defence and prevention, for | 


triſid; the middle ſegment is broad and and indented at 
the point; it has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina, two long and | 


crowned by an indented ſtigma : the germina become | 


„is that principle, or paſſion, which 


g 


lowed in this manner; which he | 
from the ſtreams of waters which ariſe 

mmm es from the ſides of mountains, and mult | 
ni Ig; 
0g with theſe /e//-opens, and ſupplies | 


Propagating earthquakes ; the firſt 


ore and after earthquakes, in the places | 


counted ſerviceable in all ſorts of wounds and putrid | 


and the rolling and defiiltory noiſe of an eafthquiife 
ſeems alſo to thew that it is not expanded every way af 
once, but is propagated through a chain of theſe ſubter= 
ranean hollows. | 

It is not neceſſary that we ſhould ſuppoſe a continued 
chain of them, from the place where the earthquake be- 
gins to be felt to the ſpot where it ends; but if thete ate 
many of them irregularly ſcattered about the earth, the 
force of the exploſion will be ſufficient to burſt through 
the ſolid parts between, and open a paſſage from one to 
the other, which may continue open rio longer than the 
force continues, and after the ſhock is over cloſe toge- 
ther again, ſo as to leave no trace where it was: | 
Our miners not only find the natural caverns, but they 
alſo find them often full of what they call fre Dames, 
which are inflammable vapours, of the very nature of 


when fired make the ſame exploſions, and cauſe the 
ſame effects in a certain degree: Theſe ſometimes re- 


in order to kindle them ; but ſometimes they are found 
kindled of themſeſves, and flaming on the ſurface of the 


the coal. Phil. Tranſ. N? 157. 


SELL, in Botany, a word formed by an abbreviation of tlie 
word sESE LI; and ſignifying the ſame plant. | 
SELICHA, a name given by the Arabians to a kind of 
CINNAMON. = Th hes = : 
SELIGONION, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called piony. | 1 
SELINUM, in Botany. See Milky PARSL R v. | 
SELION of land, ſelio terre, is derived from the French, 


between two furrows, and contains no certain quantity, 
but ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs. Therefore 
_ Crompton ſays, that a /elion of land cannot be in demand, 
becauſe it is a thing uncertain. | T2 
SELKIE, the name in Zetland ſor a ſeal: Many of theſe 
are found in that iſland. : 


and that whereon the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed. 
See GROUND Plates. | | 


in a window frame. | 5 
SELL-bed, in Mining, a term uſed in ſome parts of Eng- 
land to expreſs fome particularly rich parts of the vein of 
9 h Ov 
In Cornwall they ſometimes find the tin-ore ſo pure, that 
it requires only bruiſing to dreſs it, without the waſhing 
and ſeparation by grates, launders, and the like means 
they call theſe collections of ore the ſell- beds of tin; and 
it is obſerved, that theſe never have any ſtrings ifſuing 
from them, as the other lands have. Philoſ. Tranſ. Nꝰ 69. 
SELLA, among the Romans, a chair in which the old and 
infirm were carried by ſervants through the city, and in 
journeys. Sometimes the phyficians preſcribed it as an 
exercie..:- gee eres -: SEE. 5 
SELLAcurulis, among the Romans. See CURULE chair. 
SELLA equina, Turcica, or ſphensides, is a name given to 
the four apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, or cuneiforme, 


in the brain; in regard of their forming a reſemblance of 


a ſaddle, which the Latins call /c//a. „ 

They are ſometimes alſo called by the Greek name cl. 
noides. Herein is contained the pituitory gland, and in 

ſome beaſts, the rete mirabile. . TH 


the ſhops. Fl 

SELLI, Lewa, in Antiquity, an appellation given to thoſe 
who firſt delivered oracles. Theſe, according to Strabo 
and Euſtathius, were men, and the name eli is ſaid to 
come from Selle, a town in Epirus, or from the river 
called by Homer Selleis. ons _ 


ny, which ariſes near Neider Seltzer, or Lower Seltzer, 
is now uſed in England and many other countries. 


is remarkably clear and bright, and on pouring it from 
one bottle into another, diſcharges abundance of airs 
bubbles. | | 5 5 

That which is imported at London is brought over in 
ſtone-bottles, cloſely corked and cemented, containing 
about three Engliſh pints each, by which means this 


tain many of its excellent qualities for fevetal months; 
but this caution is ſo neceſſary, that if too large an emp- 
ty ſpace is left even in the neck of a bottle, it ſoon loſes 
in a great — that briſk, ſmart, pungent taſte, whieh 
principally characteriſes its excellence, and is more liable 
to be injured by keeping than any other mineral water, 


| Holman, 


thoſe which he ſuppoſes to occaſion earthquakes; and 
quire a candle, or other actual fire, to come in contact, 


waters, in the bottoms of the pits, or at the fiſſures of 


ſeillon, which ſignifies a ridge of land, or ground ariſing 


SELL, in Building, is of two kinds, viz. ground-/ell, which 
denotes the loweſt piece of timber in a timber building, 


SELL, window, called alſo window-ſoil, is the bottom piece 


SELLIGA, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the narda Celta, or Celtic ſpikenard of 


' SELTZER-twater, the name of a mineral water of Germa- 
about ten miles from Francfort on the Mayne, and which 


This water iſſues forth at the ſpring with great rapidity, _ 


water, as long as the common air is excluded, will re- 
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Hoffman, in conſequence of an analyſis of this water, 
obſerves, that an immediate efferveſcence enſues on 
mixing any acid wich it, and eſpecially with Rheniſh wine 


and ſugar, in which caſe the emotion is attended with a 


noiſe, and the liquor becomes milky ; but mixed with 
. Rheniſh wine alone, it becomes turbid, and acquires a 
| brown colour with a reddiſh caſt ; that the taſte of this 


water is not ſo penetrating and ſubacid as that of moſt 
other mineral waters, but has a flavour reſembling that 


of a diluted ſolution of a lixivial ſalt; that, with an ad- 
dition of powder of galls, it does not become eee 
nor blacken the ſtools of thoſe who drink it; th 


adding oil of tartar, it becomes milky without any pre- 
cipitation: that a quart of this water gently evaporated 


yields a drachm and twelve grains of a faline matter, 


which, diſſolved and filtrated, yields, on a ſecond eva- 
poration, two ſcruples of a pure alkaline ſalt; and that 
this ſalt diſſolved in water, and added to a ſolution of 


. corroſive ſublimate, precipitates a yellow powder or tur- 
bith mineral, and mixed with an infuſion of rhubarb, 


gives it a reddiſh colour, and mixed witlr ſal ammoniac, 
emits a pungent ſmell : that a quart of this water, ſatu- 


rated with ſpirit of vitriol, and gently evaporated, affords 


a drachm and a half of ſalt, not diſtinguiſhable from vi- 


triolated tartar: that no medicinal water is fo apt to 


ſpoil and be corrupted by keeping, and that if it be ſet 
for a day or two in an open veſlel, it wholly loſes its 


natural flavour, and taſtes only like water in which oil 


of tartar had been mixed. | 
From all theſe obſervations he infers, that this water 


abounds with an alkaline falt in a much greater quantity | 
than any of the other known mineral waters, without | 


ſeeming to contain any particles of the ferruginous earth 
and bitter purging falt, which are the common ingre- 


dients of the other mineral waters: on this account, he 
adds, that it does not purge, but generally goes off by 


urine. Hoffman recommends it as one of the mildeſt 


and moſt innocent of all the mineral waters, and obſerves 
that it may be taken by perfons of the weakeſt conſti- 
tution. „ | | 1 
From the experiments of Dr. Brockleſby on Seltzer-wa- 
ter, we learn, that upon dropping twelve drops of very | 


highly coloured ſyrup of violets into a wine-glaſs of it, 
the ſyrup ſeemed firſt to manifeſt a purple hue, but 
upon their intimate union, the whole changed into a 


beautiful green: that the ſame quantity of oil of tartar 
per deliquium dropped into a glaſs of ſparkling, freſh, 


clear water, quickly turned the whole milky, and after 


ſtanding, a fine pearl-coloured powder fell to the ſides | 


and bottom of the glaſs; on adding an equal number of 


drops of pure dephlegmated fpirit of vitriol to a glaſs of | 


this water, a light cloud was ſeen ſuſpended towards the 


middle of the glaſs, and numerous air-bubles rofe from 


all parts of the water, and the ſparkling might be renew- 


ed by adding one or more drops of the-acid, and ſhaking | 


the glaſs ; and the like ebullition was more readily pro- 
duced by a ſolution of ſugar and Rheniſh wine, or vine- 


gar with the ſame: and the ſame appearances were ex- 
 Hibited by dropping any vegetable or mineral acids into | 


this water, as are obſerved when alkalis and acids are 


mixed together: a volatile cauſtic alkali, in half an hour 


after it had been dropped into this water, produced at 


firſt a cloud and afterward a precipitation. Lixivium 
ſaponarium ſo far decompoſed a glaſs of Seltzer-water, 
that a cloud inſtantly appeared in the middle of it, and 


the air-bubbles emerging from the lower part of it were 


greedily abſorbed by the cauſtic alkali, which is known | 


to imbibe fixed air, whenever it comes into contact with 
it. 'This water, ſays Dr. Brockleſby, poured into a glaſs, 


air, but its ſparkling wg be renewed by adding any ſub- 
acid vegetable, and a little ſugar, as ſharp. cyder and 


Rhenith wine and ſugar; but, he adds, that the beſt | 
Seltzer-water here will not perfectly curdle milk, nor lather 


with ſoap, and that with powder of gall-nuts no farther 
change of colour appeared than in pure water. By eva- 
porating twenty-four ounces of the beſt Se/tzer-water, he 


obtained thirty-ſix grains of a ſaline reſiduum; and the 
greateſt quantity he could ever get from a pint, wine 


meaſure, was leſs than thirty grains. 

Ten drops of ſtrong ſpirits of vitriol, poured on as many 
grains of ſalt of Seltzer-water, cauſed great and inſtant 
ebullition, and ſuffocating ſteam, which tinged blackiſh a 
ſilver 2 held in them, and gave to its poliſhed ſur- 
face a bitter taſte. | 
Having diſſolved ſixty-ſix grains of pure white ſalt, ob- 
tained from this water, in diſtilled water, and filtrated 
it, he thereby obtained ſeven grains of a calcareous 
earth, perfectly ſoluble in all weak acids; but by ſeveral 


different modes of trial he was led to conclude, that this 


water contains no ferruginous principle. 
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ſeparates more air-bubbles than any other water which 
he had tried, and continues longer to do ſo in the open 


terſticial air, he ſays, was generated in a 


ed into the body of the water, and in about ei 


part of its fixed air, and probably thereby loſt mot «x 


earth, and a much greater portion of a native minen 


SELTZER-water, artificial, may be prepared by 


SELVAGE, in Sea Language, a ſort of han 


SEMAMPLEXICAULE leaf. See LEAF- - Hh 
SEMBELLA, among the Romans, 2 ſma 


SEMBIANI, S£MBIANs, a ſect of ancient hereti 


Finding that the ſalts, and earths, contained; 
water, are too inconſiderable both in nee Sts | 
lity to promiſe — very material medicinal 5 — qus. 
proceeded to inveſtigate what might be aſerihed „ he 
great quantity of fixed air, which this water e * the 
diſcharges, in a heat not exceeding that of the 5 
body; and the reſult was, that the Fatition i . 
by a bottle full of water, containing exact! deen 
ounces ſeven drachms, in a heat never d 
by Fahrenheit's ſcale, amounted to a quantit wh. wh 
cupied a ſpace, that required two ounces bg Ao; by 
drachms of water to fill it; or, allowing two hn. 
and ſixty-five grains of common water for a ene ry 
the whole water amounted to twenty-ſeven cubic ; * 
and that which would fill the ſpace occupied b yy ws 
four ounces and one-fifth ; and ſo large a quantity of 4 
compatible with life in any part of the — 2 le 
fever heats in all chmates teſtify, and leſs than the h . 
which is often experienced without inftant N 
8 in ſome tropical elimates. 
owever, this generated air ſoon began to be re- abſorb. 
the ſpace occupied by the remaining air did 2 
one-fifth of what it had formerly done. 
From another experiment with the ſalt of Seltzer-wam 
he found, that this ſeems to have let go much the greatef 


aneous pre- 


the virtues inherent in the pure freſh water itſelf. 

From ſuch experiments Dr. Brockleſby infers, thy 
Seltzer mineral water contains, beſides the mere ck. 
mentary water, a very fmall quantity of calcareous 


alkali, together with ſome acid retained a while within the 
water, but which either exaporates into the open air, 

elſe is ſoon combined with the mineral alkali: and he thin; 

it probable, that the active virtues of this water depend 
more on this elaſtic matter, or fixed air, which it con- 
tains in ſuch uncommon abundance beyond other mine- 
ral waters, than in any combination of its faline and 
earthy contents, which are found in ſuch fmall quanti- 
ties, as to be incapable of any material ſervice, though 
this water is known to be exceedingly beneficial. 
This account of the analyſis of Seltzer-water is cloſed 
with the hiſtory of fome medical caſes, in which the 
uſe of this water completed a cure, after a great vaicy 
of other remedies had proved inſufficient. 

The operations of this water, as Hoffman obſerves, is 
chiefly by urine, for it has no purgative virtues. It cot. 
rects acidities, renders the blood and juices more uid, 
and promotes a briſł and free circulation; and, ther: 

fore, it is good in obſtructions of the glands, and again 

groſs and viſcid humours. It is of great uſe in the gr 
vel and ſtone, and other diſorders of the kidnies ans 

bladder. | „„ 5 

It is alſo excellent in gonty and rheumatic complaints, 


\ eſpecially when mixed with milk, or improved by 10 
addition of Rheniſh wine and a little ſugar. It is dna 


with great ſucceſs in ſcorbutic, cutaneous, and putrid 
diſorders. It relieves the heart-burn, and is an excel! 
ſtomachic. On account of its diuretic quality, it is fervic- 
able in dropſical complaints; and mixed with aſſes milk 
it is much recommended in conſumptive cates, and In 
diſorders of the lungs : with or without milk, it b l 
great eſteem in nervous diſorders; and alſo in hypo- 
chondriacal and hyſteric complaints, and in obſtruction 
of the menſes, accompanying the ufe of it with prop 
exerciſe. 198 : 

It is alſo adminiſtered with ſucceſs in purging and bay 
ariſing from acidity in the bowels; and it 15 oy : 
drank by nurſes, to render their milk more whole gt 
and nouriſhing, and to prevent it from turning 2 
the ſtomachs of children. See on the ſubject of * 
ticle Hoffman. Oper. vol. v. p. 144 London — 
Obſerv. vol. iv. p. 7. &e. Elliot's Account of tle 


cipal Mineral Waters, p. 194. &c. " 
ial 
one ſcruple of magneſia alba, ſix ſcruples of ſen = 
and four ſcruples of common ſalt to each 2 5 manu! 
and ſaturating the water with fixed air, in 6 Ju 
directed under PyYR MON T-water. Kor tent 


is uled 00 
rope-yarn tied together at ſeveral diſtances. : 1 " 
faſten round any rope, as a ſhroud or ſtay, ſo 1 or fuþ 
may be hooked in it, to extend the ſaid ſhroud ol 
which is called /etting it up. 


. : LA. 
equal in value and weight to half the 1 T“ 1 dew 


minated from their leader, Sem6:us Or al, fee | 
condemned all uſe of wine, as evil of 36685 yy 
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denied the reſurrection of the dead, and 

and — _ of the books of the Old Teſtament. Jovet. 
RT ADOR, an engine, invented by Don Joſ. de Lu- 

lo, for the evenly ſowing of ſeeds, deſcribed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the title of the Span 


| $Sembrador- 


* plants at proportional diſtances, and giving 


ſufficient depth to the roots, that they may ſpread, and 
receive their neceſſary nouriſhment z yet there is very little 


ene taken in the practice of this important part of huſ- 


ſorts of grains are ſown by handſuls caſt 
owe” by which aps four parts in Give of the ſeed 
A Joſt. To remedy this inconvenience, the ved 
or ſower, is invented, which being faſtened to the plough, 
the whole buſineſs of plowing, ſowing, and harrowing, 
s done at once; the ſeedman's trouble is ſaved, and 


the grain ſpread at equal diſtances, and equally deep at | 


the bottom of the furrow. 2 
An experiment hereof was made before the emperor 


2 in the fields of Luxemburgh in Auſtria, where | 
rey ields four or five fold; but the crop | 


land uſuall 
book the eval owed by this inſtrument was ſixty-fold, 


as appears by a certificate of the emperor's ofhcer ap- 


pointed to ſee the experiment; ſigned, Vienna, Auguſt 1. 


663. - 
A bee of the ſembrador we have in the Tranſactions, 
No bo, by the earl of Caſtlemain. See Drill-PL.ouGH. [ 


SEME, or SEEME. See SEAM. „ 
SEMEIOSIS, Enuerworg, in Medicine. See SE METOTIcA. 
SEMEIOTI CA, Enuewrirm, formed from cnανẽjꝛ;, ien, 


ſymptom, that part of medicine, which conſiders the ſigns 


or indications of health and diſeaſes; and enables the 


phylicians to judge what is, was, or will be, the ſtate, 
degree, order, and effect, of health or ſickneſs. See No- 
$OLOGY. h 

SEMELE, in Mythology, the mother of Bacchus. 

SEMEN ſangtum, or ſantonicum. See Wor M-fecd. 

SEMENTINAZ Ferie, in Antiquity, feaſts held annual!y 
among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plentiful 


harveſt. | 3 | 
They were celebrated in the temple of Tellus, or the 
earth, where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tellus and 

Ceres. | b | 
The time of the celebration was about ſeed=time, uſually 


in the month of January; for Macrobius obſerves, they 
were moveable feaſts. They had their name from ſemen, 
ſeed. | 8 1 
SEMETS, SUMMETSs, or So uus, in Botany, are uſed 
by Dr. Grew, and others, for the APicks of the attire 


ok plants, | | 
SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying half; | 
but only uſed in compoſition with other words, as in the | 


following articles, 


The French, inflead of ſemi, frequently uſe demi, the | 


Greeks Hemi. . 5 
In muſic, /emi has three ſeveral uſages: firſt, when pres 


fixed to the name of a note, it exprefles a diminution of 


half its value, as in ſemi-breve, &c. 


Secondly, when added to the name of an intetval, it ex- 
preſſes a diminution, not of half, but of a leſſer ſemi- | 
tone, or four commas, in the whole compaſs, as in ſemi- 


 bapente, &c. 


r 


Thirdly, it ſometimes alſo ſigniſies an imperfection : 


thus, ſemi-xirculo or circalo mexxo, 2 an imperfect 


circle, which is the mark of imperfect time, that is of 
double time: whereas the circle, being a character of 
perfection, marks triple time. | 5 
MIL Ak IAN, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, a branch of the 
 wncient Arians, conſiſting, according to Epiphanius, of 
uch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 

hereſiarch, but yet acquieſced in ſome of the principles 


thereof, only palliating and hiding them under ſofter and 
more moderate terms. 


lt is true, they ſeparated from the Arian faction; but 


yet could never be brought to acknowledge, that the Son 
was homooufios, that is, conſubſtantial, or of the ſame 
3 be homoiouſios, that is, of a like ſubſtance with the 
ee 0 xr wg to the Father in his eſſence, not by 
at r 
$108, es a peculiar privilege: 
_ as to expreſſion, they only differed from the 
the odox by a ſingle letter, yet were they, in effect, in 
| mr of the Arians, as they placed the Son in the 
BY creatures. It did not avail the teaching, that 
Mr wy no other creature of the ſame claſs with him, 
ech, Ying him conſubſtantial with God, they ef- 
Yet fand, Precluded him from being truly God. 


"Me, even among the orthodox, uſe the word homoi- 


ouſios, in ſpeaking of the Son; applying ſuch an idea 


0 it, 28 it {| 8 ; 
Vor. W. Ne 3 with orthodoxy, 


his ſollo wers, that the wine was a production of Satan, 


. 
1 


legion of agriculture is allowed to conſiſt much | 


4 


— 


related to the 


SEM 


But the name Semi- Arians is alſo given by the ſecond ge- 


neral council, to another branch of Arians, who believed 


orthodoxly of the Father and Son, but denied the deity 


of the Holy Ghoſt z thus rejecting that part of the Arian 
ſyſtem ratings the Son, but ſtily retaining that which 
oly Ghoſt. | | 
As the zeal of the Arians was chiefly levelled againſt the 
ſecond perſon in the Trinity, that of the e ame was 
bent againſt the third; whence as the former were ſome- 
times called Xprgouaxo, the latter were denominated 
Ilvzuucroyaxa. | 

Macedonius biſhop of Conſtantinople made an innova- 
tion in this ſect in 360, and gave riſe to a new branch 
of Macedonian Semi-Arians, or Pneumatomachi; who al- 
lowed the Son not to be ooovorcy, of the fame jubſlance, 
but opotog, of like ſubſlance with the Father; and at the 
ſame time openly afferted the Holy Ghoſt to be a crea- 
ture. This hereſy was condemned by the eleventh ge- 
neral council held at Conſtantinople in the year 381. 
See MACE DONTANS. 


SEMI-BREVE, in Mufc, a note, or meaſure of time, 


comprehending the ſpace of two minims, or four crot- 
chets, or half a breve. 1 
The ſemi-breve is accounted one meaſure of time, or the 
integer in fractions and multiples whereof the time of 
the other notes is expreſſed; Thus the minim is exprefſed 
by 7 3 a crotchet by 4, &c. i. e. by 4 of a meaſure or ſe- 
mi- hreve. A breve by 2; and a long by 4, that is, by 4 
meaſures or ſemi-breves. © | | | 


The character of the ſemi-breve is O. 


SEMICIRCLE, in Geometry, a figure comprehended be- 


tween the diameter of a circle, and half the circum- 
ference. | 


Two femicircles can only cut each other in one point. 


SE MICIRCLE is alſo an inſtrument in Surveying, ſometimes 


F 


called the graphometer. | | = 
It conſiſts of a ſemicircular limb, as FIG, (Tab. III. Sur- 
veying, fig. 50.) divided into one hundred and eighty de- 


grees, aud ſometimes ſubdivided „N or otherwiſe 


into minutes. This limb is ſubtended by a diameter FG, 
at the extremities whereof are erected two ſights. In the 


cebntre of the ſemicircle, or the middle of the diameter, is 


fixed a box and needle. On the ſame centre is fitted: nn 
alidade, or moveable index, carrying two other ſights, as 
H, I. And the whole is mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball 

and ſocket. „ = EK, | 
The ſemicircle, then, is nothing elſe but half a theodolite ; 
with this only difference, that whereas the limb of the 
theodolite, being an entite circle, takes in all the 360? 
ſucceſhvely; in the ſemicircle the degrees only going from 
1 to 180, it is uſual to have the remaining 180, or 


| thoſe from 180 to 360, graduated in another line on 


the limb within the former. 
To take an angle with a ſemicircle. Place the inſtrument 
in ſuch manner, as that the radius CG may hang over 
one leg of the angle to be meaſured, and centre 
over the vertex of the ſame. The firſt is done by looking 
through the ſights F and G at the extremities of the dia- 
meter, to a mark fixed up in one extremity of the leg 
the latter is had by letting fall a plummet from the centre 
of the inſtrument. This done turn the moveable index 
HI on its centre towards the other leg of the angle, 
till through the ſights fixed in it, you ſee a mark in the 
extremity of the leg. Then the degree, which the in- 
dex cuts on the limb, is the quautity of the angle. 


For farther uſes of the ſemicircle, they are the ſame with 


thoſe of the THEQDOLITE. 


SEMICIRCULAR arches. See ARCH. 


| SEMICIRCULAKES canales. See CanalEs _ 
SEMICIRCULARIS palpebrarum muſculus, in Anatom 


ULARIS paſp lus, in Anatomy, 
a name given x os igelius, and ſome others, to one © 
the muſcles of the face, called by Albinus and Winſlow | 
the muſculus ORBICULARIS palpebrarum.  _ | 


SEMICOLON, in Grammar, one of the points or ſtops; 


uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of a ſentence from 


each other. 


The mark or character of the ſemicolon is (;). It has its 


lubſtance with the Father; they would only allow him 


See Homoou-| 


name, as having a ſomewhat leſs effect than a colon, or 
as demanding a ſhorter pauſe. * 
The uſe of the ſemicolon, the grammarians generally ſay, 

is to mark a ſenſe leſs complete than the colon, and 


more complete than the comma, but this only conveys a 


very obſcure idea. In effect, the preciſe office of the 
ſemicolon, or that office which diſtinguiſhes it from the 
colon, 18 a thing very little known in the world. Our 
beſt authors ſeem to uſe them promiſcuoully. See Cor ox. 
Dr. Ward, formerly profeſſor at Greſham, is perhaps the 


_ firſt who ſettled a juſt uſe of the ſemicolun. His poſition is, 


that the ſemicolon is properly uſed to diſtinguiſh the con- 
junct members of ſentenees. Now, by a conjunct mem- 
— of a ſentence, he means, ſuch an one as contains 
at leaſt two ſimple members. 

Whenever, then, a ſentence can be divided into ſeveral 


4 Y members 
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 SEM1-D1TONE, dis-diapaſon. See Dis-Diayagon. | 
SEMI-DITONUS, in Miſic, is uſed by ſome writers, as | 


S E M 


members of the ſame degree, which are again diviſible | 


mto other ſimple members, the former are to be ſeparat- 
ed by a ſemicolon. | A 
E. gr. If fortune bear a great fway over him, who has 
_ nicely ſtated and concerted every circumſtance of an aſ- 
fair ; we muſt not commit every thing, without reſerve, 
to fortune, leſt ſhe have too great a hold of us. 
But though the proper uſe of the ſemicolon be to diſtin- 
guiſh conjun& members, it is not neceſſary, that all the 
members divided hereby be conjunct. For upon dividing 
a a ſentence into great and equal parts, if one of them be 
ronjunct, all thoſe other parts of the ſame degree are to 
be diſtinguiſhed by a ſemicolon. Thus, whoever is over- 
taken with poverty; the ſame will find, that coldneſs, 
contempt, injuries, &c. are not far behind. Hither 
likewiſe may be referred ſuch ſentences, where the whole 
6 going before, the parts follow: as, the parts of rhetoric 
are four; invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pronun- 
ciation. _ | 
According to biſhop Lowth, a member of a ſentence, 


whether ſimple or compounded, that requires a greater | 


paufe than a comma, yet does not of itſelf make a com- 
plete ſentence, but is followed by ſomething cloſely de- 
pending on it, may be diſtinguiſhed by a ſemicolon. E. 
gr. But as this paſſion for admiration, when it works ac- 
cording to reaſon, improves the beautiful part of our 
| Tpecies in erery thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them, when it is governed by vanity 
and folly. Here the whole ſentence is divided into two 


parts by the ſemicolon; each of which parts is a com- 


pounded member, divided into its ſimple members by the 
COMMA. | | | 


had thirty-five ſtrings. . 


 SEMICROMA, /extuple of. See SEX TUI E. 
 SEMECUBICAL parabola, a curve of the ſecond order, 


wherein the cubes of the ordinates are as the ſquares of 

the abſciſſes. Its equation is ax* = ?, 
SEMICUPIUM, a half bath, wherein the patient is only 

placed up to the navel. See InNsEssUs, | 


SEMIDIAMETER, a right line drawn from the centre of | 
a circle or ſphere, to its circumference; the fame with | 


what we otherwiſe call a radius. 


The diſtances, diameters, &c. of the heavenly bodies, | 
are uſually eſtimated by aſtronomers in ſemidiameters of 


the earth. | | 

To find the ſemidiameters of the primary planets in ſemi- 
| diameters of the earth. The ſun's true /emidiameter is 
111,25 /emidiameters of the earth; and the ratio of the 


diameters of the primary planets to that of the ſun, is| 
as follows; viz. that of the ſun being 10,000, that of | 
Mercury will be 3475, that of Venus 1032, that of the 
Earth 1045, that of the Moon 283, that of Mars 58, 


| that of Jupiter 10612, and that of Saturn 8785; and, 
therefore, their ſemidiameters are eaſily found by the rule 


of three, Thus, for the ſemidiameter of Saturn, ſay, | 


20000 : 111,25 :: 878,11, &c. : 9,7689, &c.; for that 
of Jupiter, 10000: 111,25 :: 
for that of Mars, 1cooo : 111,25 :: 58,16, &c. :,647 ; 
for that of Venus, 10000 : 111,25 :: 103,5: 1,15, &c. 
and for that of Mercury, 10000: 111,25 :: 36,1: „379, 


apparent ſemidiameters, fee DIAMETER. 


SEMI-DIAPASON, in Misc, a defective octave z or an 


octave diminiſhed by a leſſer ſemitone, or four commas. 


Sec DiAPASON. 


called, properly, a falſe FOURTH. | 
SEML-DTTONE, diapaſon. See DiarasoN. 


Salinas, for the third minor. 


to ſuch offices and feſtivals as are celebrated with leſs ſo- 
lemnity than the double ones; but yet with more than 
the ſingle ones. 
The /emi-double office has double veſpers, and nine leſ- 
ſons at matins; but the anthems are not redoubled. It 
is performed on Sundays, on the oQaves, and on the 
feaſts marked for mi- double in the calendar. 
SEMIFISTULAR flowers, See FLOWERS. | 
gSEMIFLOSCULOUS, in Bray, a term uſed to expreſs 


the flowers of a certain clafs of plants, of which the dan- 


delion, hawkweed, and the like, are kinds. 
This ſort of flower conſiſts of a number of /emifle/cul!, 
which are diſpoſed into one or more circles, and all 


comprehended in the ſame cup, which oſten becomes 


| 


inverted as the flower ripens. Theſe /emiflo/cules are pe- 


SEMICON, a muſical inſtrument among the Greeks, which 


1061,66, &c. : 11,81; 


Sec. For the more exact proportions and values of the | 
ſemidiameters of the planets, fee PLAN ETS. For their| 


 SEMIE-DIAPEN'TE, in ufc, a defective fifth, called 

uſually by the Italians, a!/a quinta, and by us a falſe 
SEMI-DIATESSARON, in Muſic, a defective fourth, | 
8 


SEMͤI- DOUBLE, in the Romiſh Breviary, a term applied | 


ö 


d 


or bottom of the cup, and finally become ſeeds, fome: 


SEMI-INTER 
flat, fleſhy muſcle, very like the antithen 


and often dentated mouth; the columella, or! 


of the ſpecies have exerted apices, 


tals, hollow in their lower part, but in their ws 

are flat, and continued in the ſhape of a dare hal 
are often ſeparated from each other by intermediate] 
and are placed upon the embryo fruit, from which there 


| ſtands out a flender capillament, divided at the end inte 


two parts; often carried beyond the vagina, ſync... 
by five props. The embryos are placed n the ont 
times winged with down, ſometimes naked 5 
e, and ſometimes foliated. See 7; Ty R 
tany, Claſs 8 Tourn. Inſt. p. 467. 7 Tru 
SSEUS indicis, in Anatoniy, a ſmall, tor 
ar I | 
ſemi-interoſſens of the thumb. It is ſituated * 
one ſide of that of the thumb, between the firſt 4 thy 
thereof, and the firſt metacarpal bone, It is fixed b = 
end to the outſide of the baſis of the firſt phalanx of 8 
thumb, and a little to that bone of the carpus, by which 
this phalanx is ſupported; and by the other end it I 
fixed near the head of the firſt phalanx of the index dn 
that fide next the thumb. It lies almoſt- parallel to the 
antithenar, croſling it a littlez this muſcle lying on the 
convex fide of the hand, and the antithenar on the con. 
cave. Winſlow. | | 


SEMI-JUDAIZERS, in FEccle/raſtical Hiſtory, a ſect of 80. 


cinians, conſiſting of the diſciples and friends of Francis 
Davides, ſuperintendent of the Socinian churches in 
Tranſylvania; who, in conſequence of his adherence to 
the opinions he had adopted, was thrown into priſon by 
Chriſtopher Bathory, prince of Tranſylvania, where he 
died, in the year 1579, in an advanced age. Ihe moſt 
eminent of his followers were Jacob Palzologus, of the 
iſle of Chio, who was burnt at Rome in the year 1585, 
Chriſtian Francken, who had diſputed in perſon with 
Socinus; and John Sommer, who was maſter of the ata- 
demy of Clauſenburg. The followers of Davides were 


called Sem-Fudaizers by the Socinian writers, according 


to Moſheim, by way of reproach ; but others maintain, 
that it was grounded on their ſentiments, and that it was 
defigned to expreſs the partial preference they gave to 
the Law of Moſes above the Gofpel of Chriſt. 'The words 


of Chriſt, as Davides aſſerts, and thofe of his apoſtles, 
are to be tried by the doctrine of Moſes and the pro- 


phets, which ought to be to us the fole rule of life and 
religious worſhip. He alſo maintains, that there is ng 


difference between the old covenant eſtabliſhed by Moſes, 


and the new confirmed by Chriſt, in doctrine or in 
promiſes ; and that they differ merely in this circum- 
ſtance, that under the former there was the miniſtry cf 
the letter, and under the latter that of the ſpirit; and, 
therefore, the one has not abrogated or changed the 
other: ſo far from it, that the new covenant exiſted only 
till the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and will have no far- 
ther influence till the time of Chriſt's worldly govern- 


ment over Ifrael in the city of Jeruſalem, which is tobe 


rebuilt. In the mean time, Chriſt is not really the 


' Chriſt or king of God's people, but only by deſignation; 


the Chriſt predicted by the prophet, and promiſed by 
God, having no other than an earthly kingdom, which 
Jeſus was appointed to take poſſeſſion of; but being ſlam 
by the Jews, contrary to the- divine purpoſe, he was 
tranſlated into a ſecure and quieſcent ſtate. In this ſtate 


he is not any more to be called God, as he was by virtue 
of his oflice during his abode on earth, becauſe his of- 


fice hath ceaſed ; nor is he entitled to any adoration and 


worſhip, as Socinus thought, nor to any other kind 0 


reverence, except obedience to his precepts, and faith 
in his doctrine; nor is he employed under the _ 
guiſhing appellations of prieſt and interceſſor, both whic 
offices terminated at his death. See the N 
drawn up by Fauſtus Socinus, and preſented to C, 4 
thory, in Socin. Op. tom. ii. p. 801-803, or de 
min's Life of Socinus, p. 45 3, &e. 


EMILUNAR valves, in Anatomy, are three little valres 


or membranes, of a ſemilunar figure, placed in mm 
fice of the pulmonary artery; to prevent the relapſe : 
the blood into the heart at the time of its dilatation. 
Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. lit. a. 


SEMILUNARES cochlea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of ſea-ſnails, ſo called, from their having bs 
micircular mouths. See Tab. of Fofjils, Claſs * 
Tab. of Shells, N* 6. | 


The characters of the genus are theſe. They are unl- 


p Gl lar 
valve ſhells of a compact body, with a flat _—_— i 

ſtraight line. Sone 
7 dme depreſſe , 


is never 
theſe are nearly globoſe ſhells, and the turban 15 wi 
much 2 we lies flat or level with 88 i 
There are many diſtinctive and ſpecific chara _ 
ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, which arrange bos 
conſiderable numbers of the ſpecies under car * ,, 


running diametrically acroſs it in 


© — 1 * vo — 3 ke >” * 


— 
- 


1 


ums, and no palate. The term /e- 
a 2 gu Ver invented by Rumphius to expreſs 


Sy Rn lib. ix. cap. 33 | 
74 ſpecies of the ſemilunar ſhells have few convolu- 


ions, and have the extremity of the voluta ſmall, and 
alda ſtanding a little out. 
The ſpe 


ranged under the two general diviſions of dentated ne- 


ä mbilicated cochlee 3, viz. the dentated ner ita, 
rs cate the gum-ſhell 3 the bloody-tooth nerita; 
te ox-palate nerita 3 the ſtriated and punctulated mera ; 
the canaliculated ; the furrowed; the thruſhz and the 


artridge nerita. 


Of the neritæ which have no teeth, we have ten ſpecies; 


jaſper with an 


jaſper with a long beak ; the 
yiz. the jalper 8 ie yellow pea ; 


operculum 3 the lemon- coloured pea 


the prickly ; the reticulated; that variegated with black |. 


ſpots 3 the red and white faſciated; the lightly ſtriated 
zen; and the undulated nerita. 


the umbilicated ſnails we have nine ſpecies; vis. the | 


Jong umbilicated; that with an exerted apex z that with 
x depreſſed apex; the teſticulated; the hermit; the um- 


donated; the ſmall nipple; the heavy White; and the | 


orange-coloured cochlea. Hiſt. Naturel. Eclairc. part ii. 


+2 6. 5 N A - | 
NINEMBR ANOSUS, in Anatomy, a long thin muſcle, 
partly tendinous, and ſituated on the backſide of the 
thigh, 2 little toward the inſide. ' 


|t is fixed above by a ſtrong broad tendon, or long apo- |. 
neuroſis, in the irregular obtuſe, prominent line, which 


goes from the acetabulum to the tuberolity of the iſchium, 


a little above the inſertion of the ſeminervoſus, and be- 
tween thoſe of the gemellus inferior, and quadratus z 


mixing ſome fibres with the triceps tertius. From thence 
it runs down fleſhy, in an oblique direction, behind the 
inner condyle of the os femoris ; below which it termi- 
nates in a thick tendon, which is inſerted in the poſte- 
rior and interior fide of the inner condyle of the tibia, 
by three ſhort branches; the firſt, or uppermoſt of which, 
goes 2 little toward the inſide, the ſecond more back- 
ward, and the third lower down. Before it is inſerted, 


biceps: Winſlow, | 
LM-METALS. See METALs. 


thing belonging to the ſemen or ſeed. 


ſeeds, and are different from thoſe of the ſucceeding 


plant in figure, texture, and all other reſpects. See 


DEED, and VEGETATION. | 
PEMINAL-root, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Grew 
to that part of the ſeeds of plants, which may otherwiſe 


be called the inner body of the ſeed : this is diſtributed 


through the parenchyma of the ſeed, but is wholly dif- 
ferent from it, and diſtinguiſhed by Dr. Grew from the 
ndicle, which becomes the plant-root in its future growth. 
The parenchyma of the ſeed is, in ſome degree, that to 


root, what the plant-root is 
SEMIN ALIS, ing oot is to the trunk. 


have called horſetail. 
EMINARY rletall 


mes, and oſſices thereof 3 firſt 
_ us, by St. Auguſtine, | 
theſe ſeminaries there are many abroad, furniſhed with 


2 od the aſſemblies of the exercitants, and little 


inſtituted, as Thomaſſin 


The council of Tre 
welve years of a 


to qualify them for th leſiaſtical ſtate ; 
and yu r the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; 
"that chere de a ſeminary of ſuch belonging to each 
France, th he direction of the biſhop. 
Uſterent "A e eſtabliſhment of ſeminaries is ſomewhat 
in but ay the decree of the council : none are taken 
ordained 5 8 ready to ſtudy theology, and to be 


e 
«4 


cies of the ſemilunar cochles are theſe, as ar- 


it ſends off ſometimes an aponeuroſis, like that of the 


EMINAL-leaves, thoſe ſoft, plain, and undivided leaves, 
that firſt ſhoot ſorth from the greateſt part of all ſown} 


| the ſeninol root, which the mould or earth is to the plant- 1 
Toot, or radicle ; and the ſeminal-root is to the plant- 


otany, a name by which ſome authors | 


R a place appointed for the inſtruction of young | 
perions deſtined for the miniſtry, in the duties, ceremo- | 


and pra cells where each perſon retires, ſtudies, | 
at bus apart. Such is the ſeminary of St. Sulpitius | 


nt decrees, that children exceeding | 
ge be taken, brought up, and inſtructed 


probation Ky that the ſeminaries are a kind of houſes of 
ey are pre ere the vocation of clerks is examined, and | 
P pared to receive orders. And by an edict of 


LMINAL, ſeminalis, in Medicine, ſpermatic, or ſome- | 


— 


the 


SEM 


1749, no /eminzry can be eſtabliſhed without letters pas 
tent from the king. | wb Ee 
Fer the ſubſiſtence of theſe /eminaries, there are ſeveral 


| unions of bene ſices, or elſe the clergy of the dioceſe are 


obliged to contribute to maintain them, | 

Pope Pius IV. having eſtabliſhed a /eminary at Rome, in 
conſequence of the decree of the council of Trent; by 
advice of the cardinals, it was given to the Jeſuits, who 
have made very good uſe thereof. 


SEMINARY, amorig the cations of St. Auguſtine, is uſed 


for a kind of college, or ſchool, whete penſioners are 
kept, and inſtructed in the claſſical, and other learning; 
atid this among us is the popular ſenſe of the word. 

The houſes of the ſociety de propaganda fide, eſtabliſhed 
for the preparing of eccleſiaſtics for miſſions among in- 
ſidels and heretics, are alſo called /eminaries. The prin- 
cipal whereof is that at Rome, called the ape/tolical colz 
lege, apoſtolical ſeminary, paſtoral ſeminary, nary of the 
propaganda, &c. 


SEMINARY; in Gardening, the term uſed for the ſeed plot, 


or place allotted for raiſing plants from ſeed, and keep- 
ing them till they are fit to be removed into the garden, 


or nurſery. | | 
When the ſeminary is intended for trees, it muſt be pro- 


portioned to the quantity of ſeeds ſown, and of a ſoil 
adapted to the generality of the trees intended to be 
raiſed in it. The land ſhould be good, and the ſituation 
warm, and well defended, and as near the NURSERY as 
poſſible. A fertile mead, or rich paſture, lowly ſituated, 
will be very proper for the purpoſe. In preparing the 
ſeminary, let the ground be double dug, working the 


ſward to the bottom, which operation may be performed 


in winter. In the ſpring, the weeds muſt be conſtantly 
kept down; and about Midſummer, if che ſoil is not na- 
turally very rich, ſome rotten dung ſhould be ſpread over 
the ſurface of the ground, which ſhould be then trench- 
ed, or double dug afreſh. From Midſummer till Sep- 
tember the ground muſt be kept clean from weeds ; and 
juſt before the ſeeds are committed to it, it ſhould be 
double dug afreſh; at which time the parts muſt be 
wholly incorporated. When this is done, the ground 
mult be levelled, and the beds laid out for the different 


PR. wanted ; reſerving ſuch a portion of it as will 


e wanted for the reception of thoſe ſeeds which are to 
be ſown in the ſpring. a 
The 33 muſt be divided into different apartments, 
for the different ſorts of ſeeds, according to their nature; 
thoſe ſeeds that are ſown in autumn being ſown in a part 
by themſelves ; thoſe in the ſpring in another. Thoſe 
ſeeds, which remain till the cond ſpring before they 
come up, ſhould be all ſown in beds contiguous to eac 
other; and thoſe, which often continue three years, muſt 
be ſown by themſelves. When the plants produced in 
any of theſe apartments are taken off for the nurſery, 
the ground ſhould be double dug, and lie fallow the fol- 
lowing ſummer, minuring it with rotten dung, and dou» . 
ble digging it about Midſummer, as before, In autumn 
it will be ready to be ſown afreſh, which ſhould be done 
with ſeeds of a different nature from thoſe by which it 
was before occupied. The ſeminary ſhould be well fenced 
and guarded, The ſeminary, which is moſt in uſe, is for 
Toouly of the flower-garden, and this is the place 
where flowers are to be raiſed from their ſeeds, to pro- 


cure varieties, or, as the florilts expreſs it, new flowers; 


as alſo for the ſowing of all the biennial plants, to ſuc- 
ceed theſe which decay in the flower garden. 
This /eminary ſhould always be ſituated at ſome diſtance 


from the houſe, and be walled or paled round, and kept 


under lock and key, to keep out dogs, &c. arid to pre- 
vent a great deal of damage, that is frequently done by 
thoſe who are not acquainted with gardening, before 
they are aware of it. The ſeveral directions, for the 
management of the ſeminary, are to be ſeen under the 
names of the ſeveral plants intended to be raiſed in it. 


SEMINATION, ſeminatio, in Natural Hiftory, &c. the 


act of ſowing or ſhedding ſeed ; particularly that of ve- 
getables. _ | | | 

As ſoon as the ſeed is ripe, Dr. Grew obſerves, nature 
takes ſeveral methods for its being duly ſown ; not only 
by the opening of the uterus, butin the make of the ſeed 
itſelf, Thus, the ſeeds of many plants, which affect a 
peculiar ſoil or ſeat, as arum, poppy, &c. are heavy and 


| ſmall enough, without farther care, to fall directly down 


to the ground. Others, that are large, and light enough 
to be expoſed to the wind, are often furniſhed with one 
or more hooks to ſtay them from ſtraying too far from 
their proper place: thus, the ſeeds of avens have each a 
ſingle hook; thoſe of agrimony and gooſe-graſs, many; 
both, the former loving a warm bank, and the laſt a 

hedge, for its ſupport. 
On the contrary, many ſeeds are furniſhed with wings, 
8 5 OY or 
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br feathers, partly with the help of the wind to carry 


them, when ripe, off the plant, as thoſe of aſh; &c. and 


partly to enable them to make their flight more or leſs 


abroad, that = may not, by falling together, come up 


too thick; and t 


at if one ſhould miſs a proper ſoil or 
bed, another may hit. So the kernels of pines have 
wings, though ſhort ones, whereby they do not fly in the 
air, but only flutter on the ground. But thoſe of typha, 
Aandelion, and moſt of the pappous kind, have nume- 
rous long feathers, by which they are wafted abont every 


E "err 
Others are ſown by being laid in {pringy elaſtic caſes, 


which, when they crack and hurſt, dart their ſeed out to 


convenieiit diſtarices : thus, wood-forrel having a running 
root, fiature ſees fit to ſow the ſeed at ſome diſtance, the 


doing of which is effected by a white, ſturdy, tendinous 


Divers notable means of emination are ebſerved by au- 


in an inſtant, and is violently turned infide outwards. | thus found foſſile, is alſo thought to ar 


The ſeed of harts-tongue, and codded arfe-ſmart, is alſo 
flung or ſhot away, by means of a ſpring, wound or girt 
found the ſeed-caſe. When the ſpring is become tenſe 
enough, it fuddenly breaks the caſe into two halves, like 
little cups, and ſo flings out the feed. | | 


- 


thors : a quantity of fern-feed, Mr. Ray tells us, laid in 


2 lump, on a paper, che ſeminal veficulz are heard to 
crackle, burſt, and, by a microfcope, the ſeeds are ſeen | 


to be projected to a confiderable diftance from each 
other. | | | | | 
Pr. Sloane obferves, that the gentinella flore cocruleo, re- 


quiring wet weather to be ſown in, as. foon as the leaft | 


drop of rain touches the end of the ſeed-vefſels, with a 
{mart noiſe, and a ſudden leap, opens itſelf, and, with 


a i ſpring, ſcatters its ſeed. 


open, and dart out their feed, upon a ſlight touch of the 
hand. Nay, Mr: Ray adds, that the pods of the carda- | 


The plants of the cardamine family throw their pods 


mine impatiens not only burft upon the flighteft touch, 
but even by an approach of the hand to touch them, 
without any real contact. | | 
Other plants ſow their ſeeds by inviting birds, by their 
agreeable taſte and fmell, to feed on them, ſwallow them, 


and wy them about; thereby alfo fertilizing them, by 


paſſing t 


rough their bodies. In ſuch manner is miſſeltoe 
uſually ſown and propagated. | 


SEMINERYOSUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolan, 


| known by the name of the /emztendino/us. The French | 
in general; however, call it le demi nerveux. Cowper | 


and ſome others, to a muſcle of the chigh, more generally 


calls it /ſeminervoſus ſeu ſemitendineſus ; and Albinus ſeems 
to claim the merit of aſcertaining its true name of ſemi- 


tendinoſus. 


like a nerve. It is ſituated a little * on the po- 


It is a long muſcle, half fleſhy and half tendinons, or 


ſterior and inner part of the thigh. It is fixed above to 


the poſterior part of the tuberolity of the iſchium, im- 


5 mediately before, and a little more inward than the bi- 
ceps. It is afterwards fixed by fleſhy fibres to the ten- 


dons of the biceps, for about the breadth of three fin- 


gers, much in the ſame manner as the coraco- brachialis 


is fixed to the biceps of the arm. From thence it runs 


5 down fleſtry toward the lower part of the infide of the 


thigh, having a ſort of tendinous interſection in the in- 


ner part of its fleſhy portion. Having reached below the | 


middle of the thigh, it terminates in a ſmall, long, round 
. tendon, which runs down to the inſide of the knee, be- 


ſide that of the gracilis, where it expands in breadth. | 


It is inſerted in the inſide of the upper part of the tibia, 


about two or three fingers breadth below the tuberoſity 


— 


of the ſpine, immediately under the tendon of the gra- 
cilis internus, with which it communicates. It has the 


ſame oblique form with the gracilis and ſartorius, and 


ſends off a like kind of aponeuroſis. Winſlow. 


EMINIUM, a term ufed by the writers on foflils to ex- 


| 110 a ſort of firſt principle, from which the ſeveral 


gured ſtones, or, as they are more uſually called, the 


_ extraneous foſſils, are ſuppoſed to have their origin. 


The generality of the learned world, at this time, ſup- 
| poſe theſe to be the remains of real ſhells, &c. brought 


the time of the univerſal deluge. Sec Formed STONES, | 


from the ſea to the places where they are now found, at 


and Adventitious Fos$1Ls. 


But thoſe who diſſent from this ſyſtem pretend, that theſe | 
| foflile bodies, though they exactly repreſent ſhells, &c: | 

yet never were in the ſea at all, but that their minute firſt | 

principles, or, to ufe their own term, their /eminia, have | 
been carried from the ſea, through ſubterranean paſſages, } 
to the places where we now find the complete ſhells, &c. 
into which they have * Langius, who has written 


« = . * 


expreſly on this ſubject, though he has candidly collected 


. all that has been ſaid in favour: of tlie diluvian ſyſtem, 


9 
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by the abettors of it, 3 is not convinced by 41... 
ments, but rather inclines to the other id Md. 
tion, or the riſe of ſuch foſſils from Fa of the 
Theſe foflile ſhells are uſually foun true | 
and the fame ſubſtance, and that the moſt dice ts 
ginable from the ſubſtance of the living er 8 ent 
they repreſent ; and often, though found ures uhig 
ne + cloſed on all ſides, yet when broke ö 
ound fall of the fubſtance of the tone in wh 7 ae 
lie, and the armature of ſeveral kinds of 1 ich thy 
larly of many of the cornua ammonis, is * Particy, 
plead greatly in favour of this hypotheſis 1 PPdled i 
the nature of, or at all owing to the ſub it i not of 
matrix, in which they lie, or of the 
they are formed, and 1s therefore to ar; 
nature of the ſeminium, from which th 
The immenfe number of the ſea-ſhells, 


— — — 
n „ 1 — a 4 


ſtance of the 
Matter of Whic 
fe ſolely from 


u 
ſide of the queſtion; as the favourers o* ſoya, 
. is, 


ſuppofe that the fea could not, at any one time I 
iven up fuch numbers as the earth is ſlockes? a 
though there are no limits to the numbers ſup ie 
raiſed from ſeminia; and the immenſe ce . 
marble, found in Ireland, and found of ſueh re " 
joints, are brought as a proof of the poſſibility of 1 0 
a formation of foſſils as this from ſeminia, «fr 1 
ſuppoſe muſt have given origin to thoſe pillars, 1 
SEMIORBICULARE labiorum, a name given by Wi. 
| flow, and others, to the muſcle called by Albinus »;; 
wry oris, and by others conſtrictor, and Jpbindter lbs 
ume ; 75 
SEMLORDINATES, in Geometry, the halves of the ors 
dinates or applicates. See OR DIN RT. 
SEMI-PARABOLA, in Geometry, a curve defined by the 
equation, ax" = I a8 a =, ax" 50 
In femi-parabolas ym: un (:: - 1 2211 
2 „ or the powers of the /emi-ordinates are th 
powers of the abſciſſes one degree lower; e. gr. in c. 
bica femi-parabolas, the cubes of the ordinates y! ani 
are as the ſquares of the abſciſſes x* and z*. 
SEMIPELAGIANS, in Eccleſiflicat Hiftery, a name: 
ciently, and even at this day, given to fuch as ct 
ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. . 
St. Proſper, in a letter to St. Auguſtine, calls them . 
liquias Pelagi. | 
Man learned men, principally among the Gault, wh 
could not come into St. Auguſtine's doctrine of grac, 
&c. were accufed of wes reg Fug ol they were all 
| Called Maſſiilians, or prieſts of Marfcilles, in regal 
their errors had their firſt rife in that city. 
Caſſian, who had been a deaeon of Conſtantinople, an 
| was afterwards a prieſt at Marſeilles, was the chie! « 
| theſe Semipelagians. And about the year 430 (ere 
other perſons embarked in the undertaking of fixing ai 
a kind of mean between the opinions of Pelagius an 
| thoſe of Auguſtine, and formed this new ſect. 
The leading principles of the Semipelegians were theine 
| following. 1. That God did not diſpenſe his grace u 
one more than another in conſequence of predeſtinatin 
i. e. an eternal and abſolute decree, but was willing t 
fave all men, if they complied with the terms of i 
Goſpel. 2. That Chriſt died for all men. 3: That th 
grace purchaſed by Chriſt, and avoir; to ſalvation 
was offered to all men. 4. That man, before he receirel 
grace, was capable of faith and holy deſires. f. I 
man was born free, and was confequently capable of I 
ſiſting the influences of grace, or of complying with 1 
ſuggeſtion. The Semipelagians were very muy 
and the doctrine of Caſſian, though variouſly ep 
was received in the greateſt part of the monaſtic 10 
in Gaul, from whence it fpread itfelf far _ " 
through the European provinces. As to the Gree ; l 
other eaſtern Chriſtians, they had embraced de 2 
pelagian doctrine before Caſſian, and ſtill adhere : ; 
to it, In the fixth century, the grand ge . 
| Semipelagians, and the diſciples of Auguſtin, dung 
— 4 and continued to divide the weſtern ches 


1 


cover, which, begirining to dry, burſts open on one ſide 


rn * 


| 


„ 


. i. M.A 


_ 


nt. 


| Moſheim's Ecel. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 425, „ 
SEMI-PERIOD, in Grammar, a mark of ali 2 
commended by Dr. Ward, but not admitted ! 0 
grammarians. It is greater than the colon, an mw 
to anſwer the ſame purpoſe between the colon _ | 
as the ſemicolon does between the comma and goo " 
is uſed to terminate a perfect ſentence, er h a 
tence ariſing out of the E is anne xe me 1 
he diſtinguiſhes it by beginning the new ſente 12 
| ſmall letter. But the colon and ſemicoloh, pon 
applied, ſuperſede the neceſſity of this nec 95 

SEMI-PORCELLANZ, in the Hifory , 
SHELLS. Ys 8017 


8 EM 


PROOF, an imperfect PROOF. 


the Fren | 
5 makes a ſemiproof- 


J f a perſon deceaſed is deemed a /emiproof. 
; t of a perſo 
e caſes; ths ſemiproof frequently determines | 
them to try the torture. IE 1 
erMIOUARTILE, or SEMIQUADRATE, is an ASPECT | 
= the planets, when diſtant from each other 45 degrees, 


igen and a half. | 

000 VER. in Muc. See QUAVER. 
LEMICDINTILE is an As PECTtof the planets, when at 
8 the diſtance of 3b degrees from one another. | 
eEMIREVERBERATORY fire, in Chemiſtry, a term uſed 
to expreſs ſuch a reverberatory fire, in which the flame 1s| 
only beaten back upon the bottom of the veſſel. + 
cEMIS, among the Romans, the half of the AS. Þ 
SEMISEXTILE, or SEMISEXTUS, or 8. S. an aſpeCt of 
two planets, wherein they are diſtant from each other one 
twelfth part of a circle, or 30 degrees. 3 
The ſemiſextile was added to the ancient aſpects by Kep- 
ler; and, as he ſays, from meteorological obſervations. 
SEMISICILICUS, a word uſed by ſome pharmaceutic wri- 

ters to expreſs a drachm. 5 SB 
SEMISIDERA'TUS, a word uſed by ſome for a perſon |. 

{truck with a hemiplegia. Li | | 
$EMI-SOSPIRO, in the Ttalian Muſic, a little pauſe, of 

the eighth part of a bar in common time. | 
SEMI-SPINALIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo tran /- 
verſe-ſpinalis dor/i. It is a fleſhy maſs, which, from all 
the ſpinal and tranſverſe apophyſes of the back and Joins, | 
is extended in diſtinct faſciculi over the vertebræ them- 
ſelves. e : | | | 
It is made up, like that of the neck, of ſeveral oblique 
converging muſcles, the uppermoſt of which is fixed be- 
Jow to the third tranſverſe apophyſis of the back, and 
above to the firſt ſpinal apophyſis. The loweſt is fixed | 
below to the third tranſverſe apophyſis of the loins, and 
above the laſt ſpinal apophyſis of the back. They are 
divided by anatomiſts into the external, Which are firſt 
diſcovered, and the internal, which he immediately on 
the vertebrze. The external, from the firſt vertebra to 
the ſeventh inclufively, appear to be Jonger than the in 
ternal, which are covered by them. Winſlow. . | 


; wh 
SEMI-SPINALIS colli, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 


grace, 


regen that fleſhy maſs, which lies between the tranſverſe and 
ſpinal apophyſes, from the ſecond vertebra of the neck 
e, 20 to the middle of the back, under the ſplenius and com- 
ie! 0 plexus major. W 
ſexert It is compoſed of ſeveral oblique converging muſcles, 
p uh which may be divided into external and internal, of | 
us a0d which the external are the longeſt. Theſe are fixed be-| 
low to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the fixth, ſeventh, 
the ine eighth, or ninth vertebrz of the back, by tendinous ex- 
race (0 tremities, which as they aſcend become fleſhy, and mix 
nation vith each other. Their ſuperior inſertions in the neck 
ling t are ix in number, whereof the firſt, which is tendinous, | 
of bis is in the ſeventh ſpinal apophyſis, and the others, which | 
hat le are fleſhy, are in the five next ſpinal apophyſes. The 
lvatioh internal are thorter, and more oblique than the external, 
eceired and-are partly covered by them. They are fixed, by their 
. Tix lower extremities, to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 
three or four upper vertebræ of the back, and to the ob- 


e of 
vith is lique apophyſes of the four or five lower vertebræ of the 


eros neck, and by their other extremities they are inſerted in |. 


bu the fix ſpinal apophyſes of the neck.” Some of theſe in- 
oy ternal muſcles are very ſhort, lying wholly between the 


ſpinal apophyſes, and the obl; | 1 
15 SEME the 1 Willow. ö 

; * - wt ſome others. in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, 
een la | 


ow” by the name of longifſimus DoRs1. 
TT 14 


whe * 5 luminoſa, a name given to a kind of lucid tract in 
| - eavens, which, a little before the vernal equinox, or 
Aer the autumnal, may be ſeen about fix o'clock at 


V 0 0 


u | Beg 
oo up towards the Pleiades. 


< phenomenon has been taken notice of by Caſſini and 


riod ' . 
op cio, who both evince, that this light comes diffuſed 


from both ſides of the ſun. Its brightneſs is much the 


17 1 nab ich that of the via lactea, or the tail of a comet: it 
uit 1 plaineſt with us about the beginning of October 
0 ww or the latter end of February, 
dias. fies os ahecdures, that the bodies, or rather the conge- 
b. 8 FO wal ob ate of bodies, which occaſions this light, 
en c „ the ſun like a lens; and takes it to have ever 

SE | number wr, but Caſſini thinks it ariſes from a vaſt 
vive this 1; e planets, which encompaſs the ſun, and 

exiſteq la sdd by reflexion; eſteeming it alſo not to have 


cv la. 


. Ver, IV. No 


, to the muſcle, more generally known | 


og night, extending from the weſtern edge of the horizon, | 


ed 7 | 
light, Ng before he obſerved it. See ZODIACAL 


9 EM 


PREBEND. See Pur ErND. kl |SEMITALES, among the Romans, a name given to the 


gods, who were the protectors of roads. 


ch law, the depoſition of a ſingle evidence | SEMITEINTS. See Tzinrs. | : 
5 i SEMTTONE, in Aauſie, one of the degrees, or coneinnous 


interrals, of concords. 4 
There are three degrees, or leſs intervals, by which a 
ſound can move upwards and downwards ſueceſſively 


produce true melody; and by means whereof, ſeveral 
voices and inſtruments are capable of the neceſſary variety 
in paſſing from concord to concord. Thefe degrees are 
the greater and leſs tone, and the ſemitone. The ratio of 
the rt is 8:93 that of the ſecond 9: 10. | Ig 
The ratio of he ſemitone is 15: 163 its compaſs is fixe 
commas; which interval is called a. /emivone, not that c 
is geometrically the half of either of the tones, for itis 
more; but becauſe it comes ſomewhat near it. It is alſo 
called the natural ſemitone, and the greater ſemitone, be- 
cauſe greater than the part it leaves behind, or its com- 
plement to a tone, which is four commas: * The Italians 
allo call it ec minore, or a leſſer sECOND. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of ſemitones; but thoſe that uſu- 
ally occur in practice are of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
the addition of greater and leſs. The firſt is expreſſed 
by the ratio of 16 to 15, or 453 and the ſecond by 25 to 
24, or 35. The octave contains ten ſemitones major, 
and two dieſes, nearly; for the meaſure of the octave 
being expreſſed by the logarithm 1,000000, the :/emiters 
major will be meaſured by o, ogg 109; and the octave 
contains ſeventeen r minor, nearly. If the mea- 
ſure of the octave be the logarithm 1,000000, the mea« 
ſure of the /emitone minor will be o, og 8894. Theſe two 
differ by a whole enharmonic DiEs1s; which is an inter-, 
val practicable by the voice, and was muchin uſe among 
the ancients, and not unknown even among the modern, 
practitioners. Euler, 'Vent. Nov. Theor. Muſ. p. 107. 
Sce INTERVAL. | | f | 
Theſe /emitones are called fdlitious notes; and, with re- 
ſpect to the natural ones, are expreſſed by characters 
called flats and {harps.- - „ 
Their uſe is to remedy the defects of inſtruments, which, 
having their ſounds fixed, cannot always be made to an- 
ſwer to the diatonic ſcale. | 


'the 5 


e al tranſverſo-ſpinalis colli, and taking into its compoſition all | SEMITONIC ſcale, or the ſcale of ſemitones; a ſcale or 


ſyſtem of muſic, conſiſting of 12 degrees, or 13 notes, 
in the octave, being an improvement on the natural or 
diatonic ſcale, by inſerting between each two notes there- 
of, another note, which divides the interval or tone into 
two uncqual parts, called ſemitone. 1 015 | 
The uſe of this ſcale is for inſtruments that have fixed 
ſounds, as the organ, harpſichord, &c. which are ex- 


ceedingly deſective on the foot of the natural or diatonic 
ſcale. For the degrees of the ſcale being uncqual, from 


every note to its octave there is a different order of de- 
grees; ſo that from any note we cannot find any interval 


all the notes of a piece of muſic, carried through ſeveral. 
keys, may be found in their juſt tune, or that the ſame 
ſong may be begun indifferently at any note, as may be 


or to the human voice, when they are to accompany each 
other in uniſon. | | 


firſt ſettled on an inſtrument, and the notes thereof di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their names a, &, c, d, e, % g; the in- 
ſerted notes, or ſemitones, are called fictitious notes, and 
take the name or letter below with a &, as c &, called c 
Harp; ſignifying that it is a /emitonue higher than the 


a flat, with the name of the note above, ſignifying it to 
be a /emitone lower. „ | | 


tone is divided into; and +5 and 54, the ſemitones the 
leſs tone is divided into; the whole octave will ſtand 2s 
in the following ſcheme, where the ratios of each term 
to the next are written fraction-wiſe between them 
below. | 
— Scale of SEMITONES. | 

6, RE „ N » q a 7 WT, 
e tad 19 +3: 24 19% 1220. 29 
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For the names of. the intervals in this ſcale, it may be 
conſidered, that as the notes added to the natural ſcale 


it ſtill diatonic, and only correct ſome deſects ariſing 
from ſomething foreign to the office of the tcale of muſic, 
viz. the fixing and limiting the ſounds; we ſee the rea- 
ſon why the names of the natural ſcale are continued, 
only making a diſtinction of each into a greater and leſs. 
Thus an interval of one ſemitone is called a % ſecond z 
N 42 


%. 


from one extreme of any concord to the other, and yet 


By means of theſe we have a new kind of ſcale, called | 


in a ſeries of fixed ſounds; which yet is neceflary, that 


neceſſary for accommodating fome inſtrument to others, 


The diatonic ſcale, beginning at the loweſt note, being | 


ſound of c in the natural ſeries 3 or this mark 5, called 


Now ad and 43 being the two /emitenes the greater 


are not deſigned to alter the ſpecies of melody, but leave 


* — . —— Ä 7 — — 


SEMONES, among the Ancients, a claſs of gods that were 
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bf two ſemitones, a greater ſecond; of three ſemilones, a | 


leſi third; of four, a greater third, &c. 
A ſecond kind of ſemitonic ſcale we have from another 
diviſion of the octave into ſemitones; which is performed 
by taking an harmonical mean between the extremes of 
the greater and leſs tone of the natural ſcale, which di- 
vides it into two /emitones nearly equal. Thus, the 
greater tone 8: 9 1s divided into two ſemitones, which 
are 16 : 17, and 17: 18; where 16:17 : 18, is an arith- 
metical diviſion, the numbers repreſenting the lengths of 
the chords; but if they repreſent the vibrations, the 
lengths of the chords are reciprocal; viz. as 1:35:53 
which puts the greater /emitone 45. next the lower part of 
the tone, and the leſſer 44 next the upper, which is the 
property of the harmonical divifion. And after the ſame 
manner the leſs tone 9 : 10 is divided into the two ſemi- 
e 18 : 19, and 19: 20; and the whole octave ſtands 
thus: | 


co. ct. d. du. e. f. u. g. gu. a. B. bc | 
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This ſcale, Mr. Salmon tells us, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, he made an experiment of, before the 
Royal Society, on chords, exactly in theſe proportions, 


which yielded a perfect concert with other inſtruments, | 


touched by the beſt hands. Mr. Malcolm adds, that, 


having calculated the ratios thereof, for his own ſatis- 


faction, he found more of them falſe than in the pre- 
ceding ſcale ; but then their errors were conſiderably leſs, 
which made amerids. Malcolm's Mufic, chap. x. 5 2. 

SEMIVULPA, in Zoology, a name by which Geſner, and 
ſome others, have called the opos$UM. 

SEMODIUS, among the Romans, a meaſure equal to half 
the MoD1US, or the ſixth part of the aMeHoRa,. 


of a middle nature between the celeſtial and terreſtrial 
gods. Juſtin Martyr has miſtaken one of theſe for Si- 


mon Magus. Mem. de “Acad. des Inſcrip. vol. i. p 270. 
SEMPERVIVUM, in Botany. See HoUSELEEK. | 
 SEMYDA, in Botany, the name of a tree, mentioned ot 


Theophraſtus, and by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſame wit 

the betwla, or birch-tree, but very erroneoully. 
SENA, or SENNA, in Medicine, a purgative leaf much uſed 
in draughts and compoſitions of that intention. 


The ſhrub which bears it is a ſpecies of cass14, culti- 


vated in ſeveral parts of the Levant, and grows five or 
fix feet high; it puts forth woody branches, furniſhed 
With oblong leaves; its flowers are yellow; its fruit is a 
_ greeniſh flat pod, containing ſeveral lodges or cells of 
leeds, reſembling grape-ſtones. Theſe pods ſome phyſi- 
clans prefer to the leaves themſelves. : 


There is alſo a kind of ſena growing about Florence; but 


it is inferior to that of the Levant, as is owned by the 


Italians themſelves. Father Plumier mentions alſo a 


third kind growing in the Antilles iſlands. | 
M. Lemery diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of ſena of the Le- 


vant : the firſt brought from Seyda, called ſena of apalto, | 


that is, cuſtom ſena, by reaſon of the cuſtom paid the 


grand ſignior, for the privilege of exporting it; the fe-| 


cond comes from Tripoli; the third is called /ena / 
Mocha. . „ 3 
The beſt of theſe kinds is the firſt, which Pomet directs 
us to chuſe in narrow leaves, of a moderate fize, 
fhaped like the end of a ſpear point, of a pale green co- 
' lour, a pungent ſmell, ſoft to the touch, &c. | 
The /ena of Tripoli holds the ſecond rank in goodneſs : 
its difference from that of Seyda conſiſts in its colour, 
which is green; its ſmell, which is very weak; andin a 
certain harſhneſs, or roughneſs, which it diſcovers upon 
the touch. Beſides theſe three kinds of ſena, and their 
pods, the druggiſts fell the duſt found at the bottom of 


the bales, which is a very poor commodity, and yet much | 


better than what they call the /mall ſena, which comes 
with it in the bales, by way of package, and which many 
hold to be a plant of no virtue, put in by chance, or, at 
beſt, to increaſe the weight. Pots 
The beſt ena, ordinarily found in our ſhops, is that 
which is brought from Alexandria in Egypt; it is of a 
lively  yellowith green colour, oblong, ſomewhat oval- 
figured, ſharp-pointed at the ends, about a quarter of an 
inch broad, and not a full inch in length; the bright- 
neſs of its colour, and quickneſs of its taſte, are alſo in- 
dications of its goodneſs; for when it has loſt its ſcent, 
and grows duſky, it is good for little. The inferior ſorts, 
brought from "Tripoli, and other places, may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their being narrower, longer, and ſharper 
pointed; or larger, broader, and round pointed, with 
{mall prominent veins z or large, obtuſe, and of a freſh 
How colour, without any yellow caſt. | 
ena is a moderately ſtrong, and, in general, a ſafe ca- 


thartic. Geoffroy ſpecifies hæmorrhages, inflammations | 


the only exceptions.to its uſe: The doſe, in a. 
is from a 83 to a dram; in infulion. ©, in faſten, 
to three or four. It gives out its virtue both Sag 
and ſpirituous menſtrua ; communicating to en 
proof ſpirit a browniſh colour, and to rectified for "2p 
fine green. The two inconveniencies attendin rag 5 
of this medicine are its being liable, in moſt 0 — 
tions, to occaſion gripes, and its being accompanied oo 
an ill flavour, which is apt to nauſeate the — wag 
palate. The firſt may be greatly obviated by dis 
the latter by aromatic'and other additions; e. 79g, 
mon, or a dram or twœof its diſtilled water. hy anos | 
Several compoſitions of this kind are prepared in 4 
ſhops, ſutliciently palatable, and which operate fo th 
molt part with eaſe and mildneſs. Thus, fix dram | 
tamarinds, and two of cryſtals of tartar, are boiled ; f 
pint and a half of water, till half a pint is waſted _ 
the ſtrained liquor poured boiling hot upon one, two 
three drams of /ena, After maceration for four "ok 
the ſtrained inſuſion is ſweetened with an ounce of ſvn. 
of violets, and flavoured with half an ounce of Gmyj: 
cinnamon water. Or, three drams of {na are infuſed 
in a quarter of a pint of boiling water, for four howrs, 
or till the liquor has grown cold; with the addition of + 
ſeruple of ginger ; or with half a dram of lefler card. 
mom ſeeds, huſked, and three-fourths of a dram of en- 
ſtals of tartar; which laſt are previouſly boiled in the 
water till diſſolved; or with two drams of freſh lemon. 
peel, and two drams, by meaſure, of lemon Juice. This 
laſt form is the moſt agreeable, which the committee of 
the London College has been able to contrive, for the 
exhibition of /ena, to thoſe who are much offended with 
its flavour. Some macerate the ſena for a night in cold 
water, which becomes ſufficiently impregnated with its 
purgative virtue, without extracting ſo much as boiling 
water does of the nauſeous matter: if the liquor, poured 
off from the /ena, be boiled a little by itſelf, great part 
of its ill flavour will be diſſipated ; and the remains of 
its offenſiveneſs may be covered by infuling in it ſome 
bohea tea. By continuing the coction for a conſiderable 
time, the purgative virtue of the ſena will be diminiſhed; 
for, as Dr. Lewis obſerves,” the inſpiſſated watery ex- 
tracts are ſcarcely found to purge ſo much as one fourth 
of the infuſion or decoction they were made from, or ſo 
much as an equal weight of the leaves in ſubſtance, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
However, ſome have highly extolled Mr. Geoffroy's dry 
EX'CRACT, which is made of a very ſtrong infuſion, 
evaporated to a dry and pulveriſable ſubſtance : this, they 
ſay, is eaſily taken, of no ill taſte, and operates in a very 
ſmall quantity, one third part containing the virtue of 
the whole, or nearly ſo; the niceſt calculations ſhewing, 
that twenty-four grains of the extract, ſome part of 
which may be ſuppoſed to be earth, or other accidental 
or uſeleſs matter, poſſeſs the virtues of a dram in ſub- 
ſtance. Mem. de Acad. des Scienc. Paris. 1738. 
The officinal ſpirituous tinctures of /ena are prepared by 
digeſtion with or without heat, in proof ſpirit. ce 
 'FincTURA ene. e | 
Sena is a principal ingredient in LENITIVE cledfary. 
Rulandus imagined there was a ſudorific quality in /era; 
and accordingly ordered it in ſome compoſitions of that 
intention. | | 1 | 
SENA, baſtard, See Cass14. | . 
SENA, bladder, colutea, in Botany, a genus of the diade: 
phia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, 
which has a permanent, bell-ſhaped empalement, of one 
leaf, indented in five parts, is of the butterily kind, an 
the ſtandard, wings, and keel; vary in their figure u 
different ſpecies; it hath ten ſtamina, nine of which are 
joined, and the other ſtands ſeparate, which are termi- 
nated by ſingle ſummits; in the centre 1s ſituated an 
long, compreſſed germen, which becomes 4 broad, 
ſwelling pod, with one cell, including ſeveral 1 
ſhaped ſeeds. Linnæus enumerates three, and Ni 
ſeven ſpecies. | 
SENA, podded. See CORONILLA. 3 
SEN A, W emerus, in Botany. Its characters rh A 
the flower has an' empalement of one leaf, din f 1 
five parts; the flower 1s of the buttertly kind, _—_ s 
ard narrow, and ſhorter than the wings, over wy 1 
arched; the wings are large and concave, and t 1 
heart-ſhaped and reflexed; it hath ten ſtawinz, mw 
the empalcment is fituated an oblong, lender ge h 0 
: | "Fell |. ſwelling 1090 
which becomes a taper, cylindrical pod, ſpecies 
parts where the ſeed is lodged. There arc three 1p 
iller. | ox 
This, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a ſpecies of coo is un- 
The leaves of this plant are uſed, but Boerhaa Ruppit 
acquainted with any medicinal virtue in them. leaves ir 
writes, that the common people ſubſtitute tne 


„ and 


; of all kinds, and diforders of the breaſt, as being almolt 


ſtead of thoſe of e; and Buxhaum tells us, e 


© 
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* leaves. | ; 
e it 7 gk aſſembly or council of ſenators ; 


the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have 
. ernment. , | | 

a Sante ene, of Rome, of Carthage, &c. among 

Such rang and ſuch are the ſenates of Venice, of Ge- 

as Men among the moderns. 5 


pate of ancient Rome was, of all others, the moſt 
lebrated, during the ſplendor of the republic. Cicero, 
celeb oration for Milo, defines it, templum Janttitatis, 
in ET mentis, conſiliique publici Romani, caput or- 
bis, pi vczorums portuſque omnium gentium. The Ro- 


knights 3 but it never ſtooped to judge any proceſſes in a 
who ſhould command the armies ; ſent governors into 


onwealth. Yet did not the whole ſovereign 
was run the ſenate; it could not alone elect ma- 
ſtrates, make laws, nor decide of war and peace; but 
in all theſe caſes, the ſenators were to conſult the people. 
Under the emperors, when the ſenate became deſpoiled 


judges ; the reſt, principally criminal cauſes, they re- 


a body, and that frequently in the emperor's preſence. 


\fairs. Nero farther committed to the /cnate the judg- 
ment of all appeals ; but this did not hold long; nor do 


ſecond Novel. 


dleton obſerves, that the ſupreme power at home was in 
the collective body of the people; yet where haſte, per- 
haps, or ſecrecy was required, and where the determi- 
nations of the ſenate were ſo juſt and equitable, that the 
conſent of the people might be preſumed, and taken for 


granted, the ſenate would naturally omit the trouble of | 


calling them from their private affairs to an unneceſſary 


attendance on the public; till by repeated omiſſions of 
this kind, begun at firſt in trivial matters, and proceed- | 


or rac to more ſerious, they acquired a ſpecial ju- 
riſd 


iction and cognizance in many points of great im- 
portance, to the excluſion even of the people; who yet, 
by the laws and conſtitution of the government, had the 


abſolute dominion over all. For example: | 


books conſulted, without their expreſs order. 
2. They held it as their prerogative, to ſettle the number 


them thould be conſular, and which pretorian pro- 
vinces. | 


tenants and their troops, and the proviſions and clothing 
of their armies. ; | | 


thought proper. 


5. 1 hey had the right of decreeing all ſupplications, or 
public thankſgivings, for victories obtained, and of con- 
terung the honour of an ovation, or triumph, with the 


title of emperor, on their victorious generals. 
6. It was their p 


treaſons, either in Rome, or the other parts of Italy; and 
dependent cities. 
7. They exerci 


"as, but abſolving men from the obligation of them, and 
even of e e, them. | 


. In the caſe of civil difſenſions, or dangerous tumults 
within the city, 


A | 

f lolute power, to deſtroy and put to death, without the 
zormality of a tri 

m exciting them. 


4 
hh power to prorogue, or poſtpone the aſſem- 


ople, to decree the title of king to an 
r 
roared, 8 x, pleaſed; thanks and praiſe to hot 
or the dif ED oo 3 pardon and reward to enemies, 
eemy by a vow > of any treaſon z to declare any one an 
babit to the eit, and to preſcribe a general change of 
lanity, ©» in caſes of any imminent danger or ca- 


be tribunes ſoon inatched from them that original right, 


who pretend to medicine, call it /enes blatter, and 


an ſenate exerciſed no contentious juriſdiction: it ap- 
. judges either out of the ſenate, or among the 


body. The ſenate concerted matters of war; appointed | 


the provinces 3 took order, and diſpoſed of the revenues 


of moſt of its other offices, they began to hear cauſes. | 
Tor thoſe of leſs conſequence they appointed particular | , 


ſerved for their own cognizance, to be judged by them in | 


This was put in their way to keep their heads from ſtate | 


we find any footſteps thereof any where but in the ſixty- 


With regard to the juriſdiction of the ſenate, Dr. Mid- | 


1. They aſſumed to themſelves the guardianſhip and ſu- | 
perintendance of the public religion; ſo that no new god 
could be introduced, nor altar erected, nor the Sibylline 


and condition of the foreign provinces, that were annu- | 
ally aſſigned to the magiſtrates, and to declare which of 


3. They had the diſtribution of the public treaſure, and. 
all the expences of the government; the appointment of | 
ſtipends to their generals, with the number of their lieu- 


4. They nominated all ambaſſadors ſent from Rome, out 
of their own body, and received and diſmiſſed all who 
came from foreign ſtates, with ſuch anſwers as they 


rovince to enquire into public crimes or 
io hear and determine all diſputes among the allied and 


ſed a power, not only of interpreting the | 


they could arm the conſuls by a vote with | 


al, all ſuch citizens as were concerned | 
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which they had enjoyed from the very foundation of tha 
city, of being the authors, or firſt movers of every thing: 
which was to be enaQted by the people, and excluded 
them from any ſhare or influence in the aſſemblies of 
their tribes z and though in the other aſſemblies of the 

curiæ and the centuries, they ſeemed to have reſerved to 

them their ancient right, yet it was reduced to a mere 

ſorm, without any real force; for inſtead of being what 

they had always been, the authors of each particular act 

that was to be propoſed to the people's deliberation, tliey 

were obliged, by a ſpecial law, to authorize every afſem- 

bly of the people, and whatever ſhould be determined in 

it, even before they had procceded to any vote. And 

C. Gracchus afterwards, in his famous tribunate, uſed ts 

boaſt that he had demoliſhed the ſenate at once, by trans- 

ferring to the equeſtrian order the right of judicature in 

all criminal cauſes, which the ſenate had poſſeſſed from 

the time of the kings. 1 7 
It has been a queſtion among the learned, how ſenators 

were created, and how the vacancies of the ſenate in old 

Rome were ſupplied: OS 

Dr. Middleton 1s of opinion, that the conſtant and regu- 
lar ſupply of the /enate was from the annual magiſtrates ; 

who, by virtue of their ſeveral offices; acquired an, im- 

mediate right to fit and vote in that aſſembly: The uſual 
gradation of theſe offices was that of quæſtor, tribune 
of the people, dile, prætor, and conſul; which every 
candidate, in the ordinary forms of the conſtitution, was 
obliged to take in their order, with this exception only, 


that he might forego either the tribunate, or the ædile- 
ſhip, at his own choice, without a neceſſity of paiſing 


through them both. See QUzsToR, TRIBUNE, &c. 
But though theſe offices gave both an immediate right, 
and actual entrance into the /enate, yet the ſenatorian 
character was not eſteemed complete, till the new ſena< 
tors had been enrolled by the cenſors at the next luſtrum 
or general review of all the orders of the city, which 


was generally held every five years. Yet this enrolment 


was but a matter of form, which could not be denicd to 
any of them, except for ſome legal incapacity, or the 
notoriety of ſome crime, or infamy upon their cha- 
racters; for which the ſame cenſors could expel, or de- 


prive, any other ſenator, of what rank or ſtznding ſc 
ever. See CENSOR: 


It has been the opinion of ſome, that under the kings of 


Rome the choice and nomination of all the ſenators de- 
pended wholly on the will of the prince, without any 
right in the people, either direct or indirect; and that 
the conſuls, who ſucceeded to the kingly power, enjoyed 
the ſame prerogative, till the creation of the cenſors, who 
ever after poſſeſſed the ſole and abſolute right of making 
and unmaking ſenators. But Dr. Middleton is of opi- 
nion, that the kings, the conſuls, and the cenſors, acted 
in this affair but miniſterially, and ſubordinately to the 
ſupreme will of the people, in whom the proper and ab- 
ſolute power of creating ſenators always reſided. And 


the doctor aſſures us, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch into the 


ſtate of the preſent queſtion, as it ſtood under the kingly 
government, he cannot but conclude, from the cxpreſs 
teſtimony of the beſt hiſtorians, the concurrence of ſimi- 
lar facts, and the probability of the thing itſelf, that the 


right of chuſing ſenators was originally and conſtitution- 


ally veſted in the people. Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 


But lord Hervey, who ſeems to have ſtudied the Roman 


hiſtory with care and attention, 1s of a different opinion: 


The /enate, at its firſt eſtabliſhment (notwithſtanding the 
judicial and legiſlative power it afterwards acquired) was 


nothing more than the king's council. In this light not 
only Feſtus, Eutropius, and Livy, repreſent the ſenate, 


but even Dionyſus himſelf. It is therefore highly pro- 


bable, his lordſhip ſays, that each member of this coun- 
cil was merely, as Livy and Plutarch relate, the choice 


of the king, and not, as Dionyſius reports, elected by 
the people. Nor is there the leaſt ground to imagine, he 


tells us, from any author whatever, except Dionylius, 
that during the whole regal government, the people had; 


directly or indireQly, actually or virtually, any ſhare 


or concern at all in the choice of the ſenators. The firſt 


inſtitution, in a word, every augmentation, and every 


ſupply. on vacancies, he ſuppoſes to have depended en- 
tirely on the will and authority of the kings. Nor does 
he, like Monſieur Vertot, imagine the reaſon why Dio- 
nyſius had reported otherwiſe, proceeded from his repub- 
lican ſpirit; but from what every body who reads him 
muſt find in his manner of deſcribing every inſtitution, 
law, or cuſtom, among the Romans, viz. an affectation 
of tracing its origin from ſome ſimilar practice in the 
Grecian ſtates, in order, from his partiality to that coun- 
try, to give Greece the honour ot having furniſhed the 
ſketch of every plan, on which the Roman goverament 
was framed; and the Roman greatneſs raiſed: 
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Boon after the expulſion of Tarquin, and the eſtavliſh- 


ſole power of the conſuls, fince no author relates other- 


nate, his lordſhip ſays, is to reconcile the right of the an- 


the cenſors. And this, he thinks, may be done by diſtin- 
guiſhing between a right to vote in the ſenate, and being a| 
ſenator, which were two different privileges, and quite 


may be ſeen in many writers, being to convene the ſena- 
rꝛors, and all thoſe who had a right to vote in the ſenate. 


_ tween the voters in the ſenate, and the confirmed ſenators, 


| Into the /enate, but were like a ſecret committee, or ca- 


whether it ſhould be brought in or not. 


Roman citizen, was firſt annexed to the cenſorſhip, when 


both the conſuls being that year patricians, and one of 
When the annual magiſtrates were not ſuflicient to ſup- 


cluded, w 
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ment of the conſular government, the /enate, which, by 
many condemnations to death, or exile, the laſt king had 
reduced to leſs than half its complement, was filled up 
to its former number of three hundred; this ſupply, ac- 
cording to every hiſtorian, was made out of the ple- 
beians ; and in all probability, his lordſhip ſays, by the 


wiſe, and all authors agree that the conſulate power at 
firſt differed from the regal powers in no particulars but 


that of being annual, inſtead of perpetual, and divided| 


between two perſons, inſtead of being veſted in a fingle 
one. | | 

Till the time of the cenſors then, lord Hervey tells ns, 
there is not the leaſt reaſon to imagine, that the people 
had any hand in promoting any man to the ſenatorial rank. 


From the time that the people were allowed to chuſe the 


annual magiſtrates out of their own body, till the time 
the commonwealth fell into confuſion, which ended, as 
confuſion generally does, with a total loſs of liberty, the 
only difficulty in accounting for the filling up of the /c- 


nual magiſtrates to enter the ſenate, with the power of 


diſtinct honours. The firſt was obtained by virtue of ex- 
erciling any public office, from the quęſtorſnip to the 


cConſulſhip; and was conſequently conveyed by the peo- | 


ple; whereas the laſt was a dignity conferable only by 
the cenſors. Feſtus ſays, that thoſe who held any public 


office in the ſtate, and by virtue of that office voted in the| 


ſenate, were nevertheleſs no ſenators till made fo by the 


cenſors. And Aulus Gellius, in his chapter upon the | 


Pedarii Scnatores, ſays the fame thing. | 
Theſe two claſſes were always diſtinguifhed even in the 
edict that convoked the ſenate; the form of the edict, as 


Nor was the difference, according to Aulus Gellius, be- 


ſo uneſſential, as it may at firſt appear; for thoſe, who 
had only a right to vote in the ſenate, and were not en- 


enrolled ſenator had a right, when he gave his vote, to 
ſpeak as long as he pleaſed, and on what he thought fit; 
a privilege, which amounted to a power of ſtopping all 
proceedings for that day, and was often ſo uſed. | 
From the ſtory of Fabius Maximus and Craſſus, related 
by Valerius Maximus, book 11. chap. 2. there appears to 
have been another very effential difference between a ſe- 
nator, and a voter in the ſenate; for by that ſtory one 


muſt imagine that thoſe who were enrolled fenators, had | 


not only the ſole right of debating any queſtion that came 


binet council, who previouily weighed every propoſal 
that was to be made in a general ſenate, and determined 


The power of taking cognizance of the manners of every 
the office itſelf was disjoined from that of the conſul- 


ſhip, in the three hundred and eleventh year of Rome, 
as may be ſeen in Livy, book iv. chap. 8. But the power 


of chuſing the new ſenators was not transferred from the | 


conſuls to the cenſors till near a hundred years afterwards, | 
in the tribuneſhip of Ovinius ; and it was then given to 
the cenſors by the people, to revenge the breach of the 
Licinian law (which law ordained that one of the con- 
ſuls ſbould always be choſen out of the plebeians) for 


the cenſors that year, for the firſt time, being a plebeian, | 
to do themſelves juſtice, and mortify the nobility. 


ply the vacancies in the ſenate, the cenſors choſe whom 


they pleaſed. And that the annual magiſtrates were ſel- 


dom enough to ſupply the vacancies, may eaſily be con- 
Ro one conſiders how few they were, and how 
many vacancies muſt be made in ſo large a body as three 
mace Big men, by natural deaths, the chance of perpe- 
tual war, and the purgations made by the reforming au- 
thority of the cenſors. | | 
The filling up of the ſenate then from the Ovinian tri- 
buneſhip till the time of the Gracchi, lord Hervey thinks, 
depended entirely on the cenſors; for though he allows 
that the annual magiſtrates, at the expiration of their of- 


fice, had a ſort of claim and pretenhon to be put on the | 


roll of ſenators, ” the cenſors yt as the cenſors, un- 
der the pretence of reformation, had an uncontroulable 


power to remore ſenators already enrolled, fo on the 


rolled ſenators, had no right to ſpeak there, and could 
only paſs in filence to one fide or the other, when a di- 
viſion was made on the point in debate. Whereas an 


the tribune Ovinius put the people upon tlis expedient | 


Though the cenſorſhip, therefore; 


authority, and aſterward to the conſular power 


Ever after the time of the Gracchi, the 


lemn dedication, are frequently called temples. 


ſame pretence they could, if they pleaſed * 
roll, and even without giving any reaſons "4 0 th 
manner both of expelling or adinittin R Nee they 
merely by omitting or inſerting a name 15 de en wg 
of calling over the roll. © "Teton 
tion by Servius Tullius, was nothing ole 4 
fice of numbering the people, and takin th 
of their eftates, and an of 8 


nſticy. 
an the gl. 
| e valuat 
ce annexed firſt to the . 
it was detached from the confular power ; FOR 
into a ſeparate office, with the power of fu edel 
ſenate annexed; from that time, as the chin up the 
manners of eyery citizen of Rome was alſo in N 
partment, his lordſhip looks upon the cenſors to h fb. 
full as abſolute in the city and the civil crib 
regard to all promotions and degradations Pom * A 
nate down to the loweſt tribe, curia, or century is 
conſuls were in the camp and the military povernmeys | 
in ſuch confuſion, or ſuch abſolute her, we = 
ſhip thinks there was no regular method at all 10 . 
in filling up th Ne m ny, 
| g up. the /enate, or any juſtice in purging i 
Whoever had the ſovereign power in his Len, 11 
what title ſoever he ſeized or poſſefſed it, mochte . 
ſenate by the introduction of new members, or the .. 
pulſion of old ones, juſt as he thought fir. 4" SM 
Dr. Middleton politely acknowledges, that the hype 
of lord Hervey has the advantage of his own 1505 wn 
be thought the more ſolid or plauſible by the genere 
of readers. See Letters between Lord Hervey and h; 
Middleton, concerning the Roman Senate ; publilhel by 
Dr. Knowles, quarto, 1778. 3 
The magiſtrates who had the power of aſſembline tþ 
ſenate were the diftator, the conſuls, the prater th 
tribunes of the commons, and the interrex. Ye: 10 
extraordinary occaſions the ſame privilege was allowed 
the tribuni militum, inveſted with confular power, and 
to the decemviri, created for regulating the laws; and t 
other magiſtrates choſen upon ſome unuſual ↄccaften. 
In the early ages of the republic, when the precincts i 
the city were ſmall, the ſenators were perſonally ſun- 
moned by an apparitor; and ſometimes bv a public cri 
when their affairs required immediate diſpatch ; but the 
uſual way of calling them, in later days, was by an edit 
appointing the time and place, and publithed ſeveral dn 
before, that the notice might be more public. The: 
edicts were commonly underſtood to reach no farther 
than to thoſe who were reſident in Rome, or near it; 
yet when any extraordinary affair was in agitation, thei 
feem to have been publiſhed alſo in the other cities df 
Italy. If any ſenator refuſed, or neglected to obey thi 
ſummons, the conſul could oblige him to give ſure q fu 
the payment of a certain fine, if the reaſons of his 


ſence ſhould not be allowed. But from ſixty years 0! a 
they were not liable to that penalty, nor obliged to 4 


attendance but what was voluntary. 
The ſenate could not regularly be aſſembled in any privzt 
or profane place, but always in one ſet apart, and h. 


lemnly conſecrated to that uſe by the rites of augur7. 


The ſenate frequently met in certain curiæ. Sce CURL 
But their meetings were more commonly held in cert 
temples, dedicated to particular deities; as in that of [i 
piter, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Caſtor, Bellona; of Cor- 
cord, Faith, Virtue, the Earth, &c. 

Theſe temples, on account of the uſe which the /*" 
made of them, were called likewiſe criæ; as wells 1 
proper curiæ, or ſenate houſes, on account of their b. 


hs 
On two ſpecial occaſions the ſenate was always held . 
out the gates of Rome, either in the temple of Bela 


* Ar. 
4a ww 


or of Apollo. 1ſt. For the reception of foreigi 3 
ſadors, and eſpecially of thoſe who came from ene" 
who were not permitted to enter the city. 215 Jog 
audience, and tranſact buſineſs with their own pence 
who were never allowed to come within the 1 
long as their commiſſion fubſiſted, and they had ter- 
tual command of an army. e 
The e met always of courſe on the firſt of on 
for the inauguration of the new conſuls, who entered! 
their office on that day. 5 r 
The month of February, generally ſpeaking, VP 1570 
entire by old cuſtom to the /nate, for the palteun“ 
oſes of giving audience to foreign amballacens. 1 0 
In all months, univerſally, there were three al * 
ſeem to have been more eſpecially deſtined to oe 21 
the kalends, nones, and ides, from the hare 5 
ples ſound in hiſtory, of its being convened wo no 
But Auguſtus enacted afterwards, that tic. 0 days 
not meet regularly, or of courſe, except on 1 
of each month, the kalends and ides. ter open f 
On their days of meeting, they could not ente? iy 


care the ſun Was riſen; nor finiſh any after it 
inch beer, thing tranſacted by them, before or after 

was led; as null and void, and the author of it liable to 
Wee Whence it became a ſtanding rule, that nothing 
2 be moved after four o'clock in the aſternoon. 
* — as has been ſhewh above, was compoſed of 
= rincipal magiſtrates of the city, and of all who 
2 che fame offices before them: and conſiſted 
pron of ſeveral degrees and orders of men, who had 
; h a different rank in it, wr" rep to the dignity of the 
hirather which he ſuſtained in the republic. At the 
bend of the ſenate ſat the dictator and confuls, in chairs 
> ie, anutius thinks that the other magiſtrates ſat 
wrt to the conſular chair, each according to his rank; 


the preetors, cenſors, #diles, tribunes, quieſtors. But | * 


-1dleton rather thinks that the conſular ſenators, | 
+ 25 - ages of the republic, were the leaders and 
Frſt ſpeakers in the ſenate, uſed to fit next in order to 
the conſuls ; and after them the preetors, and all who 
were of prætorian dignity, or had been pretors then 
the tediles, the tribunes, and the quæſtors, on diftinct | 
benches; and on the ſame bench with each, all who had 
horne the ſame offices; but the curule magiſtrates, a8 
the prætors and .ediles, were mag diſtinguiſned, at 
the head of their ſeveral benches, by ſeats ſomewhat 
raiſed, or ſeparated at leaſt from the reſt, in the form of 
our ſettees, or of that /7nga cathedra, which Juvenal 
mentions, to denote the curate dignity. Su" 
All the private ſenators fat on different benches, and in a 
different order of precedency, according to the dignity of 
the magiſtracies which they had ſeverally borne. Firſt 
the conſulars, then the prætorians, #dilitians, tribuni- 
tians, and quæſtorians; in which order, and by which 
titles, they are all enumerated by Cicero. And as this 
was their order in 1 ſo it was the fame alſo in deli- 
vering their opinions when it came to their turn. Cic. 
Phil. 13. 14- 


ſtrate, by whoſe anthority they were ſummoned, having 
firſt taken the auſpices, and performed the uſual office of | 
religion, by ſacrifice and prayer, uſed to open to them 
the reafons of their being called together, and propoſe 
the ſubject of that day's deliberation ; in which all things 
divine, or relating to the worſhip of the gods, were diſ- 
patched preferably to any other buſineſs. When the con- 


and carried into a decree, and had ſpoken upon it him- 
ſelf as long as he thought proper, he proceeded to aſk the 
opinions of the other fenators, ſeverally in their name, 
and in their proper order, beginning always with the 
conſulars, and going on to the prætorians, &c. It was 
the practice originally to aſk the PRINCE of the ſenate the 
firſt ;' but that was ſoon laid aſide, and the compliment 
transferred to any other ancient conſular, diſtinguiſhed 
by his integrity and ſuperior abilities ; till in the later 


> 
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pay that reſpect to relations, or particular friends, or to 
| thoſe who were likely to give an opinion the moſt favour- 


aking opinions on the. firſt of January, when they en- 
tered into their office, they generally purſued the ſame 


trough chis rule; ſor though he had aſked Crafſus the 
the marria 

priority to hi 
an apology to the ſe#ate. 


ſuperior age or nobility, ſeems to have been ſeldom car- 


conſular dignity and the reſt were afterwards aſked ac- 
cording to their ſeniority. And this method, as has been 
| laid, was obſerved getierally throughout the year, till the 
election of the future evnfuls, which was commonly 


was the conſtan 


_ on the firſt day of Janua following. 


— ary had the fame, before the reſt of their parti- 
N allowed to ſpeak till it came to their turn, ex- 
: 4115 e magiſtrates, who ſeem to have had a right of 
= 3 all occafions, whenever they thou he fit; and 
e — rhaps, were not particularly aſked, or 
If Ws rs 4— confuls. 8 er ape ty 

© debate ſeveral different opinions had been of- 


this he gave what 


The ſenate being aſſembled, the conſuls, or the magi- 


ſul had moved any point, with intent to have it debated | 


ages of the republic, it became an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to | 


able to their own views and fentiments on the queſtion | 
propoſed. But whatever order the conſuls obſerved, in 


through the reſt of the year. Julius Cæſar indeed broke | 

firlt, from the beginning of his conſulſhip; yet, upon | 
of his daughter with Pompey, he gave that 

s ſon-in-law, fot which, however, he made | 


This honour of being aſked in an extraordinary manner, | 
and preferably to all others of the ſame rank, though of | 


ried farther than to four or five diſtinguiſhed perſons of | 


held about the month of Auguſt ; from which tithe, it | 
hl tant cuſtom to aſk the opinions of the conſuls 
, preferably to all others, till they entered into their 


bene conſuls eleck had this preference given in ſpeaking | 
Mr all the conſulars, ſo the prætors, and tribunes elect, 


dz ane each ſupported by a number of ſenators, the | 
8 in the cloſe of it, ufed to recite them all, that 


323. 


* 


Vor. W. lebe a vote ſeparately upon esch; but in 
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preference he thought fit to that opi- 
nion which he moſt favoured, and ſometimes even ſup- 


preſſed ſuch of them, as he wholly diſapproved. 
In caſes, however, where there appeared to be no diffi- 
culty or oppoſition, decrees were ſometimes made, with- 
out any opinion being alked or delivered upon them. 
When any queſtion was put to the vote, it was deter- 
mined always by a diviſion, or ſeparation of the oppoſite 


ow 4: +-, *w > 


or generally inclined to the decree ſo inhibited, they uſu- 
ally paſſed a vote to the ſame purpoſe, and in the ſame 
words, which was called ſenalus auctoritas, an authority 


or judgment of the ſenate, and was entered into their 


journals. But this had no other force than to teſtify the 
judgment of the /enate on that particular queſtion, and 
to throw the odium of obſtructing an uſeful act on the 
tribune who hindered it. 3 „ 
In order to deter any 9 from acting factiouſly 


and arbitrarily, in affairs of importance, they often made 


it part of the decree, which they were going to enact, 
that if any one attempted to obſtruct it, he ſhould be 
deemed to act againſt the intereſt of the republic. Yet 
this clauſe had ſeldom any effect on the hardy tribunes, 
who uſed to apply their negative in defiance of it as 
freely, as on any other more indifferent occaſion: 
The factious, and leaders of parties, had- ſeveral arts of 
obſtruding, or poſtponing a decree, by many pretexts 
and impediments which they could throw in its way: 
Sometimes they alledged ſcruples of religion, that the 
_ auſpices were not favourable, or not rightly taken; 
which, if confirmed by the augurs, put a ſtop to the bu- 
ſineſs for that day. At other times, they urged ſome 


pretended admonition from the Sibylline books, which 
were then to be conſulted and interpreted to a ſenſe; that 


ſerved their purpoſe. But the moſt common method was 


to waſte the day, by ſpeaking for two or three hours ſuc- 
ceſſively, ſo as to leave no time to finiſh the affair in that 
meeting: yet when ſome of the more turbulent magi- 
ſtrates were grolly abuſing this right, againſt the general 


inclination of the aſſembly, the ſenators were ſometimes 
ſo impatient as to ſilence them, as it were, by force, and 


to dilturb them in ſuch a 2 by their clamour and 


hifling, as to oblige them to deſiſt. 

The & 

openly read to the people ſoon after they were paſſed ;; 
and an authentic ot of them was always depoſited in 
the public treaſury 0 

not conſidered as legal or valid. 


As to the force of theſe decrees, it is difficult to define 
preciſely what it was. It is certain that they were not 


conſidered as laws, but ſeem to have been deſigned ori- 
ginally as the ground-work, or preparatory ſtep to a law, 


with a ſort of proviſional force, till a law of the ſame 
tenor ſhould be enaQted in form by the people; for in all 


ages of the republic, no law was ever made, but by the 
general ſuffrage of the people. 5 | 
Even under the kings, the collective body of the people 
was the real ſovereign of Rome, and the dernier reſort 
in all caſes. But their power, though ſupreme and final, 
was yet qualified by this check, that they could not regu- 
larly enact any thing, which had not been previouſly con- 
ſidered and approved of by the ſenate. This indeed con- 
tinued to be the general way of proceeding in all quiet 
and regular times, from the, beginning of the republic to 


the end of it; and the conſtant ſtyle of the old writers, 


in their accounts of the public tranſactions, is, that the 
ſenate voted or decreed, and the peopls commanded ſuch 
and ſuch an at. Middleton, ubi ſupra, and the autho- 
rities cited by him. N 
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 SEXATE of four hundred, an ancient. ſenate of Athens, when | 


the city was divided into four tribes, each of which choſe 
a hundred men. This laſted till Solon inſtituted the oe 
vote of five hundred, after the city was divided into hve 
+ tribes. | by 

SENATE of Venice. See PRE GADI. 

SENATOR, a member of a ſenate. 3 
There were two orders, or degrees, among the Roman 
nobility; that of the ſenators, and that of the knights : 
after theſe two, came the people. The firſt hundred /e- 
nators were appointed by Romulus, and called patres, fa- 
thers, Upon the union with the Sabines, Romulus, or, 
as Others ſay, Tullus, added a fecond hundred, called 
patres majorum gentium : this diſtinguiſhed them from a 
third hundred added by the elder Tarquin, and called 


patres minorum gentium, fathers of the lower rank. 


In ancient Rome, the number of /enators is commonly 


iuppoſed to have been limited to three hundred, from the 
time of the kings to that of the Gracchi. But this mult 
not be taken too ſtrictly. The ſenate generally had that 
number, or thereabout, and upon any remarkable defi- 
ciency, was filled up again to that complement by an 
extraordinary creation. But as the number of the pub- 
lic magiſtrates increaſed with the increaſe of their con- 
queſts and dominions, fo the number of the ſenate, which 

_. was ſupplied of courſe by thoſe magiſtrates, muſt be li- 


able alſo to ſome variation. To what number Sylla in- 
creaſed them is not abſolutely certain; but in Cicero's | 


time they were not leſs than four hundred and fifteen, as 
appears by his letter to Atticus, lib. i. ep. 14- | 
In the time of Gracchus they were fix hundred; during 
the civil wars they were reduced to three hundred. Ju- 
lus Czfar augmented that number to nine hundred; the 
triumvirs to above a thoufand; and Auguſtus reduced 
them to fix hundred, according to Dion Caſſius; and to 
three hundred, according to Suetonius. 
of /enators belonged at firſt to the kings, then to the con- 


ſuls, then to the cenſors, who in their cenſus or ſurvey 


every fifth year, appointed new ſenators in lieu of thoſe 


dead or degraded ; but at length it fell to the emperors. 


See SENATE... 


Though, for a long time, none were raifed to the dignity | 


of ſenators, but thoſe moft conſpicuous for their prudence, 


Kc. yet ſome regard was afterwards had to their eſtate, | 


leſt their dignity ſhould become debafed by poverty. To 
hold the r, dignity, a yearly revenue 4 eight 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces was required, which amounts 
to between ſix and ſeven thouſand pounds of our money. 
Half as much was required for the qualification of the 


knights. The /enaters, who funk below this revenue, | 


were diſcarded, and expunged out of the liſt by the cen- 
for; and this was increaſed by Auguſtus to twelve hun- 
dred thouſand. | 5 
This qualification muft not be taken, as it is by ſome, 
for an annual income, but the whole eſtate of a ſenator, 
real and perſonal, as eſtimated by the ſurvey and valua- 
tion of the cenſors. | | 
This proportion of wealth may ſeem perhaps too low, 


and unequal to the high rank and dignity of a Roman /e- | 
nator, but it muſt be conſidered only as the loweſt to 
which they could be reduced; for whenever they ſunk | 


below it, they forfeited their feats in the ſenate. 


In ancient Rome, a certain age was required for a e- 


nater, as is often intimated by the old writers, though 
none of them have expreſly ſignified what it was. 'The 


legal age for entering into the military ſervice was ſettled, | 


by Servius Pullius, at ſeventeen years; and they were 


obliged, as Polybius tells us, to ſerve ten years in the | 


wars, before they could pretend to any civil magiſtracy. 
This fixes the proper age of ſuing for the quæſtorſhip, 
or the firſt ſtep of honour, to the twenty-eighth year; 


and as this office gave an admiſſion into the ſenate, ſo the | 


generality of the learned ſeem to have given the ſame 


date to the ſenatorian age. Some writers, indeed, on | 


the authority of Dion Caſſius, have imagined it to be 


twenty- five years; not reflecting that Dion mentions it | 


there as a regulation only propoſed to Auguſtus by his 
favourite Mæcenas. Dr. Middleton takes the quzſtorian 
age, which was the ſame with the /enatorian, to have 
been thirty years complete. | 
Ihe laws concerning the age of magiſtrates were not very 
ancient; and were made to check the forward ambition 
of the nobles, and to put all the citizens upon a level in 
the purſuit of honours. And Livy tells us, that L. Vil- 
lius, a tribune of the people, was the firſt who intro- 
duced them, A. U. 573, and acquired by it the ſurname 
of Annahs. Middlet. of Rom. Sen. p. 99. | 
The ſenators were ordinarily choſen from among the 
knights, or from among ſuch as had borne the principal 
offices. At firſt the magiſtrates were taken wholly from 


among the ſenators ; whence Tacitus calls the ſenate, the 
ſeminary of all dignities; but after the people had been 
admitted to magiltratures, ſenators were taken from a- 


. fadors were choſen and ſent to foreign ſtates; and when 


lege of a free legation, as it was called; 


For the choice 
Jupiter by the magiſtrates, they had the ſole right of 


their ſeveral fancies ; the form of them was ſomewhat 


liefs; and the proper ornament of them was a half moon 


nate, to inform them betimes of affairs of ſtate ; though 
Some make a diſtinction among the ſenators 3 and ſay, that 
| aſked their, opinions, there were others, who, without 


ſonable, and were hence called pedar::. A 
us another notion of the pedarii, and ſays, thoſe were thus 


The Egyptians and Perſians followed the ſame 122 
after the Hebrews; and the Lacedæmonians and Car 


SENATUS au#oritas. Fe wan +» 
SENATUS-CONSULTUM, a vote, or reſolution, ©: 


under the cuſtody of the ædiles; and at 1 1 


S''E N. 


mong ſuch as had diſcharged thoſe 0 1 
fore 88 1 "ns tongh i, 
There was ſome law ſubſiſting from the earlieſt 
concerning the extraction and deſcent o 
joining that it ſhould always be ingenuous 
morals were to be clear from all viee, ſo their birth 1; 
wife from any ſtain of baſe blood. In conſeque * 
which, when Appius Claudius, in his N K 
tempted to introduce the grandſons of freed {| 850 
the ſenate, they were all immediately turned out 203: 
Theſe are ſome of the laws by which the cenſors = 
obliged to act, in the enrollment of the new 4p 
omiſſion of old ſenators ; and when we read of an 5 
out, without any intimation of their crime, it mi he 
bably be for the want of one or other of theſe le ro 
cuſtomary qualihcations. _ 5 why 
It was from the 1 order alone, that all ambxr 


f ſenators, en. 


3 and as thej 


aves into 


they had occaſion to travel abroad, even on their Private 
affairs, they uſually obtained from the ſenate the privi. 
8 | 3 which gave 
them a right to be treated every where with the honours 
of an ambaſſador, and to be furniſhed on the road with 
a certain proportion of proviſions and neceſſaries, for 
themſelves and their attendants ; and as long as they le 
fided in the Roman provinces, the governors uſed to al. 
fign them a number of lictors, or mace-bearers, to march 
before them in ſtate, as before the magiſtrates in Rome 
And if they had any law-ſuit, or cauſe of property de. 
pending in thoſe provinces, they ſeem to have had aripht 
to require it to be remitted to Rome. 2g 
At home, likewiſe, they were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar 
honours and privileges; for at the public ſhews and plays 
they had particular ſeats ſet apart, and appropriated to 
them, in the moſt commodious part of the theatre; and 
on all ſolemn feſtivals, when ſacrifices were offered to 


fealting publicly in the Capitol, in habits of ceremony, 
or ſuch as were proper to the offices which they had 
borne in the city. | 8 

The peculiar ornament of the ſenatorian tunic was the 
latus clavus (fee LaTICLAVIUM), as it was called, being 
a broad {trip of purple ſewed upon the forepart of i, 
and running down the middle of the breaſt, which was 
the proper diſtinction between them and the knights, who 
wore a much narrower ſtripe of the ſame colour, and in 
the ſame manner. The faſhion alſo of their ſhoes was 
peculiar, and different from that of the reſt of the city: 
this difference appeared in the colour, ſhape, and orna- 
ment of the ſhoes. The colour of them was black, while 
others wore them of any colour perhaps, agreeable to 


mm. -* 2 ww -+ 


— — 


like to a ſhort boot, reaching up to the middle of the leg, 
as they are ſometimes ſeen in aneient ſtatues and bas. re- 


fewed, or faſtened upon the forepart of them, near the 
ancle. „ | 
Conſuls, prætors, ædiles, tribunes, &c. during the year 
of their magiſtracy, always wore the prætexta, or a gow 
bordered round with a ſtripe of purple. In which habit 
alſo, as has been ſignified above, all the reſt of the ſe- 
nate, who had already borne thoſe offices, uſed to aſſiſt 
at the public feſtivals and ſolemnitis. 
The eh carried their children with them to the ſe- 
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theſe children had not admittance till ſeventeen years of age. 
beſides the ſenators who were allowed to ſpeak, and wel 


fpeaking, or being ever aſked their judgment, were only 
to follow the opinion of thoſe they thought the moſt [ea 
A. Gellius gives 


called, who, having never borne the office of curule mi- 

ſtrate, were obliged to go to the ſenate on foot. 
They had the name ſenators, d. d. ald men, given Un 
in imitation of the Greeks, who called their . pf 
bug. So when the Athenians aſſembled the peop f 
conſult about the affairs of the public, the officers 17 
moned none but ſuch as were at leaſt fifty years 0% 


. E r cw woos  . . e F N -< kia wX ww was w& 


inians received none but ſuch as were fixty years of . 
dee CONSCRIPT. ber the 
As to other matters, relating to Roman ſenaters, 
article SENATE, ſupra. | 
See SENATE. 


or pe 


Roman ſenate, pronounced wm fome queſtion, 
of law, propoſed to it. See SENATE. hu: 
The {engtus-con ulta made a 22 the Ruaf gar, 
when paſſed, they were depoſited in the temp'c 


SEN 


carried, by 


n armory called tabularia. _ # 
* Capitolinus freaks of a ſort of /enatus-conſulta tactta, 
uhv 


were made in 8 _ : airs of at 
; by the ſenators themſelves, without 
moment and ade publie officers, under an oath of ſe- 
0 5 till their deſigns ſhould be effected. | 
et is uſed by ſeamen, when a ſhip, either at an an- 
_— or under fail, falls with her head, or ſtern, deep 
—_ trough of the ſea, i. e. into a hollow made be- 
rc two waves, or billows. They fay ſhe /ends much 
hi way, whether it be a-head or a-ſtern. 
SENDAL, in our Old Wraters, 
mentioned in the ſtat. 2 Rich. II. cap. 1. | 
SENECIO, ground/el, in Botany. See 9 
SEN EC TA anguium, the exuviæ, or ſloughs of ſerpents. 
The ſnakes caſt their whole ſkin, and with it were ſup- 
oſed to caſt off their age, and be born ane w; whence 
is name of theſe caſt ſkins. A decoction, or infuſion 
of theſe, is recommended by medical writers againſt 
uns of the ears and eyes; and ſome ſuperſtitious peo- 
| recommend it to women, to tye about their waſtes, 
| A prevent miſcarriages, and about their thighs, in time 
of labour, to _ y wha | 
INEGA. See GUM ſenega. 5 8 
Ell rattleſnaterroot. This is a root lately brought 
into uſe among us, and which ſeems to deſerve very great 
regard. It is the root of a ſpecies of polygala, or MILK- 
worT, diſtinguifhed by Gronovius, in his Flora Vir- 
ginica, under the name of the ere polygala, with a 


which, he ſays, 


with an erect cluſter of flowers. We generally call it 
the rattleſnake-root, and the French, from the place whence 
jt comes, Seneka. : t . 
Penſylvania, and Maryland, and is cultivated in ſome of 
our gardens. 5 

The root is perennial; i 
about that of a man's little finger. It is four or five 


e ſmall fibres, and with a membranaceous rim _— all 
4 along it. It is yellowiſh on the outſide, and white within ; 
1 very acrid, and ſomewhat bitter to the taſte, and has 
8 ſomewhat of an aromatic flavour. From this root ariſe 
0 | numerous ſtalks, all ſimple, and without branches; ſome 
n lie on the ground, others ſtand erect. Theſe are ten or 
s twelve inches high, when full grown. The leaves ſtand 
2 alternately on the ſtalks, and the flowers are white, and | 
a- perfectly like thoſe of our own kinds of polygala. This 
le root is of no remarkable ſmell, but has a peculiar kind of 
to ſubtile, pungent, penetrating taſte. Its virtue is ex- 
at trated both by water and ſpirit. VNV; 
85 Dr. Tennent, who brought over a vaſt quantity of this |. 
e- root from America ſome years ago, and took great pains 
on to introduce it into practice, praiſes it very largely as a 
he diuretic, a diaphoretic, and an alexipharmic, and a very | 
| powerful attenuant and reſolvent. He ſays it will ſome- 
ar times vomit and purge. e e | | 
un The Senegaw Indians firſt taught the uſe of it to the Eu- 
bit ropeansz they eſteem it a ſovereign remedy againſt the 
ſe- bite of the rattleſnake ; and Dr. Tennent afſures us that | 
lit he ſaw two perſons, who had been bitten by this creature 
in the month of July, when its poiſon is moſt fatal, per- 
ſe- fectly reſtored to health by it. The powder, or a decoc- 
gh tion of the root, is taken internally; and either the pow- 
ge. der or cataplaſms made with it applied to the wound. | 
hat e afterwards gave it in pleuriſies and peripneumonies 
ere with great ſucceſs, and in all other caſes where the blood 
out is inſpifated. The effect of this medicine was found to 
a be, that it made the ſizy blood fluid, procured a plenti- 
er ful ſpitting, increaſed perſpiration and urine, and ſome- | 
ves "mes purged or vomited. If the firſt doſes of it provoke | 
hus * 1omuting, it is not at all the worſe, except in caſes in 
m- "wu the patient is very weak; and in ſuch this effect is | 
2 by giving ſome of the teſtaceous pow- 


ore the entering on the uſe of the medicine in other 
powder, or tincture, in white wine, prone 


wine; and the ordinary drink. duri 
de marſhmallow tea. i an.. 


eee * el 
. © medicine may be given either in powder or decoc- 


— os Dr. Tennent prefers the decoction, having ob- 
gh A dive relief ſooner than the powder does. The 
Wh, e 2 is thirty-ſive grains, and he gives at 
ee Ipoonfuls of the deco ion, prepared by boil- 


ing th a 
Ne 1— root bruiſed in a quart of water 


e is alſo fond of this 


dun Bout, in which 
ucceſs. 


altlenale- Too. 


root in the rheumatiſm, dropſy, 
laſt diſeaſe, he ſays, he has given it 
is Letter concerning the Seneka, or 


the cenſor, to the temple of Liberty, and 


a kind of thin fine filk, 


imple ſtalk, with oval leaves, pointed at the end, and 
The plant is a native of Virginia, 


the thickneſs of it is generally | 


inches, or more, in length, and is variouſly contorted and | 
twiſted, and divides into many branches, furniſhed with | 


n pleuriſies it is beſt to take away ten ounces of blood, 
Nes no precaution is required, but it is to be * in 


adeira | 


it, ſhould | 


doſe is repeated every ſix hours. | 
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Neſſrs. Lemery, Du Hamel, and ſufffeu, buch for the 


good effects of the Senetasroot in pleuriſies, and other 
inflammatory diſeaſes. Mem. de l' Acad. des Scienc. 1739. 
SENEMBI, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of Brafilian 
lizard, more commonly known by the name 1Gvana. 
SENESCHAL, /eneſcallus, a name anciently uſed for a 
ſteward or MAJoRDOMO; formed from the German ina, 
hnuſe or family, and ſeal, ſervant. 25 
Thus the ſeneſchal of a lord, or a baron, is his ſteward 
or bailiff, who holds his courts, and manages his de- 
meſne lands; and the /ub-ſeneſchal, his under- ſte ward. 
High ſeneſchal of England is the high ſteward of Eng- 
land; high ſeneſchal del hotel du roi, is the ſteward of the 
king's houſhold, : 5 
The ancients uſed the term ſeneſcallus indifferently with 
that of 2 whence we are ſure it ſignifies /eward. 
SENESCHALLO er mare/hallo quod non teneant platita de 
libero tenemento, a writ, directed to the ſteward and mar- 
ſhal of England, inhibiting them to take cognizance of 
an aCtion in their court that concerns freehold. 
SENGREEN, in Botany. See HouszkLE EK. 


SENNA. See SEW a. e eee 


SENNIT (of ven and nit), a ſort of flat, braided cord 
ſes formed by platting five or ſeven rope-yarns together. 
is is beaten ſmooth and flat with a hammer, and ſerves 
to keep the ropes to which it is applied from galling. 
SENOPLE. See SINOPLE. 2 2 
SENORLE, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 
called the bonana- tree, or muſa fructu breviore. | 
SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects, by 
means of the organs of Enſe. | 55 
To conceive the manner wherein ſenſation is effected; 
obſerve, that all the organs conſiſt of little filaments, or 
nerves, which have their origin in the middle of the brain, 
are diffuſed thence er er. all the members which 
have any ſenſe, and terminate in the exterior parts of the 
body; that when we are in health, and awake, one end 
of theſe nerves cannot be agitated or ſhaken, without 
ſhaking the other; becauſe they are always a little ſtretch- 
ed; as is the caſe of an extended chord, one part of 
which cannot be ſtirred without a like motion of all the reſt. 
Obſerve, farther, that theſe nerves may be agitated two 
ways; either at the end out of the brain, or at that in 
the brain. If they be agitated from without, by the ac- 
tion of objects, and their agitation be not communicated 
as far as the brain, as frequently happens in ſleep, when 
the nerves are in a ſtate of relaxation; the ſoul does not 
then receive any new ſenſation. But if the nerves hap- 
pen to be agitated on the brain, by the flux of the animal 
ſpirits, or any other cauſe; the ſoul perceives ſomething, 
though the parts of thoſe nerves, that are out of the brain, 
diffuſed through the ſeveral parts of the body, remain at 
perfect reſt : as likewiſe is frequently the caſe in fleep. 
Laſtly, obſerve, that experience tells us, we may ſome- 
times feel pain, as if in parts of the body that have been 
entirely cut off; by reaſon the fibres in the brain, corre- 
ſponding to them, being agitated in the ſame manner as 
if they were really hurt, the ſoul feels a real pain in 
thoſe imaginary parts. | gn” 5 | 
All theſe things ſeem to ſhew, that the ſoul reſides imme- 
diately in that part of the brain wherein the nerves of all 
the organs of ſenſe terminate : we mean, that it is there 


it perceives all the changes that happen with regard to the 5 


objects that cauſe them, or that have been uſed to cauſe 
them; and that it only perceives what paſſes out of this 

part, by the mediation of the fibres terminating in it. 
Theſe things premiſed, it will not be difficult to explain 
how ſenſation is perſormed, the manner whereof may be 
conceived from what follows: when the point of a nee- 
dle, for inſtance, is thruſt againſt the hand, that point 
ſtirs and ſeparates the fibres of the fleſh ; which fibres are 
extended from that place to the brain, and, when we are 
awake, are in ſuch a degree of tenſion, as that they can- 
not be ſtirred without ſhaking alſo the fibres of the brain. 
If then the motion of the fibres of the hand be gentle, 
that of the fibres of the brain will be ſo too; and if the 
firſt be violent enough to break any thing in the hand, the 
laſt will be ſtronger and more violent in proportion. In 
like manner, if the hand be held to the fire, the little 
particles of the fuel it throws off in great numbers, and 
with a great deal of violence, ſtriking againſt theſe fibres, 
and communicating a part of their agitation thereto; if 
the action be moderate, that of the extremities of the 
fibres of the brain, correſponding to thoſe of the hand, 
will be moderate likewiſe : if it be violent enough to ſe- 
arate any of the parts of the hand, as it happens in 
urning, the motion of the fibres in the brain will be 
proportionably more violent. This is what befalls the 
body, when objects ſtrike upon it. We are now to con- 

ſider how the mind is affected. 8 

The mind, we have obſerved, reſides principally, if we 
may be allowed to ſay ſo, in that part of the brain, where 
all the fibres of the nerves terminate. It attends here, 
| as 


SEN 


as its ſenſory, or office, to look to the preſervation of all 


the parts of the body; and, of conſequence, it muſt be 


here advertiſed of all the changes that happen, and muſt 


be able to diſtinguiſh between thoſe agrerable to the con- 
ſtitution of the body, and thoſe hurtful thereto. Any 


other abſolute knowledge, without a relation to the body, 
were uſeleſs. Thus, though all the changes in our fibres 


do, in reality, conſiſt in motions, which gravy Raw 
differ as to more and leſs; it is neceſſary the ſoul ſhould 


- conſider them as changes eſſentially different; for though 


in themſelves they differ but very little, yet, with regard 
to preſervation of the body, they are to be looked on as 
eſſentially different. | 

The motion, for inſtance, which cauſes pain, frequently 


differs exceedingly little from that which occaſions a | 


E titillation: it is not neceſſary, that there ſhould 


de an eſſential difference between theſe two motions; 


but it is neceſſary there be an eſſential diſſerence between 


the pain and the tickling, which thoſe two motions occa- 


Gon in the ſoul; for the agitation of the fibres, which | 


accompanies the titillation, informs the ſoul of the good 


ſtate of the body, that it is able to reſiſt the impreflion of | 


the objects, and that it need not apprehend its being 
hurt; but the motion which occaſions pain, being ſome- 


differ in themſelves, as to more or leſs; yet, when con- 
ſidered with regard to the preſervation of life, they may | 
be ſaid to be eſſentially different: for this reaſon it is, 
that the ſoul does not perceive the ſhakes or motions | 
themſelves, which objects excite in the fibres of the fleſh : | 


what more violent, is capable of breaking ſome of the | 
fibres of the body; whereſore it is neceſlary the ſoul be | 
advertiſed hereof by ſome diſagreeable ſenſation, that it 


ſenſations. 


may provide againſt it. | 
Thus, though all the motions which paſs in the body only 


it would be uſeleſs to perceive them; and ſhe would ne- 


ſelf affected with /cnſations, which differ efſentially, and 


which, ſhewing preciſely the qualities of the objects, as | 


they regard the body, make her perceive diſtinctiy, whe- 
ther or no thoſe objects are capable of hurting it. 


In effect, from a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral ſenſes, 


it appears, that ſenſible objects act no otherwiſe upon the 


body, for the producing of /en/ation, than by exciting a 
change in the extreme {ſurface of the fibres of the nerves ; 


the quality of which change depends on the figure, bulk, | 


| hardneſs, and motion, of the object; ſo that, according 
to all appearance, the moſt different objects, which ſhould 


agree in theſe four circumſtances, would produce the 


_ ſame /enſation. | 


From the vari 


_ wherewith the action of the object is applied, there ariſe 
various ſenſations and ideas in the mind; none of which 
_ repreſent any thing in the action of the object, or in the 


pallion of the organ. And yet the ſame action of the 


lame object, on the ſame organ, always produces the | 
ſame /en/ation or idea; and the ſame ideas neceſſarily fol- 


low the ſame diſpoſition of the ſame ſenſible organ, in 


the ſame manner as if the idea 2 were the natu- 


15 


— 


i is and neceflary effect of the action on the organ. See 
Topea. S | | 


SENSE, a faculty of the ſoul, whereby it perceives exter- 
nal objects, by means of ſome action or impreſſion made 


on certain parts of the body, called organs of ſenſe, and 


une y them to the ſenſory. 


ome uſe the word ſeuſe in a greater latitude; and define | 


it a faculty whereby the ſoul perceives ideas or images of 


objects, either conveyed to it from without, by the im- 
. preſton of objects themſelves, or excited within by ſome | 
effort of the ſoul on the ſenſory itſel | | 
Under this notion, ſenſe becomes diſtinguiſhable into two 

kinds, external and internal; correſponding to the two fe- | 
veral manners wherein the images of the objects perceived | 


itſelf. 


are occaſioned, and preſented to the mind, viz. either 


5 


immediately from without, or from within; that is, ei- 


ther by what we commonly call the five external ſenſes, | 
hearing, ſeeing, &c. or by the internal ones, imagina- 


tion, memory, and attention; to which ſome alſo add 
hunger and thirſt, _ OY | 

But as theſe internal ſenſes are not ordinarily conſidered in 
the notion of ſenſes, nor implied under the word. ſenſe, 
but are thus only denominated. by analogy ; we ſhall wave 


them, to be {arther conſidered under their reſpective ar- 


ticles, IMAGINATION, MEMORY, &c. 


ENSES, external, or, imply, the SENSES, in their general 


ſignification, are the means whereby the ſoul apprehends, 


or takes cognizance of, external objects; the means, we 
mean, both on the part of the mind, and on that of the 
body. . 


diateneſs, &c. of the da 


A late excellent author, Dr. Hutcheſon 


ous texture of the object, the diverſity of | 
the nerve affected, the different fabric of the organ of | 
ſenſe, the different place in the medulla of the brain | 
where the nerve ariſes, and the different degree of motion | 


SENSES, internal, are 


The means, on the part of the mind, are in all caſes the 


ſame; it being one and the ſame faculty. {1 | 
ſee, hear, &c. The means, on the een dry my Ve 
are different; as different as are the objects w body 
cerned to perceive z for the being and wellhs "wy 
animal being the end nature had in view in % Fo th 
any perception of external bodies; by this, the bin 
and manner of that perception are regulated; * 
have ſo many ways of perceiving ſo many thin on. 0 
relation we bear to external bodies renders a ute 
the preſervation, &c. of our being. | ay for 
Hence thoſe ſeveral organs of ſenſe, called eye, e 
palate, and the avivental one cis; each of whic 
diſpoſed as to give ſome repreſentation and eh | 
mind, of the ſtate of external things, the dong 
venience,  hurtfulneſs, and other habitudes; aud e. h # 
them a different one, according to the degree and — 


u 
bis 


hence the ſeveral exerciſes of thoſe organs, 


p . a hean 
ing, ſmelling, taſting, and feeling. caring, ſee. 


7 gives us 2 more 


ingenious, extenſive, and philoſophical notion of ſen; 


On his principle, ſenſe 1s defined, a power of Perception 
or, a power of receiving ideas; atleaſt, if what is ably. 
ny paſſive may be properly called a power. f 
On ſome occaſions, inſtead of power, he chuſes to call 
it, a determination of the mind to receive ideas. And 
the ideas thus perceived, or raiſed in the mind, he cal; 


Senſe, he conſiders, either as natural or moral; and the 
natural, either as external or internal: though the diſtri. 
bution is chiefly founded on the common ways of cm. 
ceiving; for, in reality, they appear to be all natural and 
neceſſary: ſome reaſons, however, for the diſtinction 
will be thewn under the ſeveral articles thereof. | 


SENSES, external, then, are powers of perceiving id 
| | ; xt, n g ideas, upon 
ver be able, thence, to learn whether the objects were | * 


capable of doing hurt or good. But ſhe perceives her- 


the preſence of external objects. On ſuch occaſions, ve 
find the mind is merely paſſive, and has not power d. 
rectly to prevent the perception, or idea, or to vary it a 
its reception; as long as the body is continued in a ſtat 
fit to be acted upon by the external object. 
When two perceptions are entirely different from each 
other, or agree in nothing but the general idea of ſenſi. 
tion; the powers of receiving thoſe different perception 
are called different ſenſes. Thus, ſeeing and hearing de- 
note the different powers of receiving the ideas of co- 
lours and ſounds. And though colours, as well as ſounds 
have vaſt differences amongſt themſelves ; yet is there 
eater agreement among the moſt oppoſite colours, than 
tween any colour and a found ; and hence all coious 
are deemed perceptions of the ſame jen/e. 
All the ſeveral /en/es ſeem to have their diſtinct organs 
except feeling, which is, in ſome degree, diffuſed ort 


the whole body. Inquiry into the Original of our Ides 


of Beauty and Virtue, p. 2. 8vo. 1726. 

In another place the ſame writer defines the external /znſs 
to be thoſe determinations of nature by which certan 
perceptions conſtantly ariſe in the mind, when cer 
impreſſions are made upon the organs of the body, 0 
motions:raifed in them. Some of theſe perceptions dc 
received ſolely by one ſenſe 3 others may be received I 
two or more. Of the former claſs are theſe five lot; 
viz. colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, cold, or heat, don: 
ingenious authors reckon more: theſe we may call the 


proper ideas of ſenſation. Syſtem of Moral Philolopi 


vol. i. p. 4. | | | 
5 powers or determinations of the 
mind to be pleaſed with certain forms and ideas, 

occur to our obſervation, in objects perceived by the e. 
ter nal Jenſes: Of theſe there are two different ſpect 
diſtinguiſhed by the different objects of ; . 
pleaſurable or beautiful forms of natural things, 280 

furable or beautiful actions, or characters of 1 ; 
agents: whence the internal ſenſes become diviib - 
natural and moral; though what others call the 14 1 
natural ſenſe, our author calls ſimply, and by vi) 

eminence, the internal ſenſe. zur fee, tht 
In reflecting on our external ſen/cs, we plainly "4 
our perceptions of pleaſure and pain do not Are 
rectly on our will. Objects do not pleaſe us r 
we incline they ſhould : the preſence of n del. 
ceſſarily pleaſes us, and the preſence of 2 5 15 
ſarily diſpleaſes us; nor can we, by our wal Tt 
wiſe procure pleaſure, or avoid pain, than : Lon 1 
the former kind of objects, and avoiding the __ 
the very frame of our nature, the one 15 _ 3. bt 
Gon of delight, and the other of diflatisfa K - 7 
fect, our ſenſitive perceptions are pleaſant, 3 e cu 
immediately, and without any knowledge 0 "a th 
of this pleaſure and pain, or of the owl a 
excite it, or are occalions of it, or withou © of 
what farther advantage, or detriment, the curate lad 
jects might tend. Nor would the pal at or tbe pal 
ledge of theſe things vary either tbe plealuies” 


er, or conveniency. Aud 


- 
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jon; however it might give a rational plea- 
8 e Ko the ſenſible ; & might raiſe a diſtinct 
ſure, c = proſpect of farther advantage in the object, or 
: -— averſion, from apprehenſion of evil. There is 
another which our minds are employed about, 


pject 
_—_ ar Pr Me the neceſſary occaſion of ſome pleaſure 


Thus, 


a piece of architecture, or painting, a 
ogtion of notes, a theorem, an action, an affection, 
tb Ger; and we are conſcious, that this pleaſure na- 
ah " ariſes from the contemplation of the idea then 
avs” 4 to the mind, with all its circumſtances, though 
2 ** thoſe ideas have nothing of what we call ſenſible 
= tion in them; and in thoſe which have, the plea- 
55 Fiſes from ſome uniformity, order, arrangement, 
and imitation; and not from the ſimple ideas of colour, 
or ſound, or mode of extenſion, ſeparately conſidered. 
It ſeems hence to follow, that when inſtruction, educa- 
tion, or prejudice of any kind, raiſe any deſire or 255 1 
Gon towards an object; this deſire, or averſion, is found- 
ed on an opinion of ſome perfection, or deficiency, in 
thoſe qualities, for perception whereof we have the pro- 
per ſenſes. Thus, if beauty be defired by one who has 
not the ſenſe of ſight 3 the deſire muſt be raiſed by ſome 
apprehended regularity of figure, ſweetneſs of voice, 
ſmoothneſs, ſoftneſs, or ſome other quality perceivable 
by the other /enſes, without relation to the ideas of co- 
r. / . 
The only pleaſure of ſenſe, which our philoſophers ſeem 
to conſider, is that which accompanies the ſimple ideas 
of ſenſation ; but there are valtly greater pleaſures in 
thoſe complex ideas of objects, which obtain the names 
of beautiful and harmonious. The power, then, where- 


or pain. 
regular form, 


by we receive ideas of beauty and harmony, has all the 


characters of a ſenſe, It is no matter, whether we call 


_ theſe ideas of beauty and harmony, perceptions of the 


external ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, or not: we ſhould 


rather chooſe to call theſe ideas an internol ſenſe, were it 


only for the convenience of diſtinguiſhing them from 
other ſenſations of ſeeing and hearing, which men may 
have without perception of beauty and harmony. Hut- 
cheſon's Inquiry, &c. Preface, and p. 3, &c. 


properly, the manner wherein we become ſenſible, that 
is, perceive external objects, ſee SENSATION. . 

For the particular es, or, more properly, the particu- 
lar manners wherein we become ſenſible, by the parti- 
cular organs of ſenſe, fee HEARING, SEEING, OMELL= 
ING, &. E% | | 

For the ſeveral organs of /en/e, miniſtering to the ſeveral 
manners of ſenſation, ſee EVE, Ear, Noss, &c. 


Pliny obſer1 es, that of all the /en/es, — and taſting 


are thoſe which man enjoys in the greateſt perfection. 
As to ſeeing, he ſays, he is excelled by the eagle, &c. 


as to ſmelling, by the vulture, &c. and as to hearing, by 
the mole, even when hid e e l. 


The ſenſes have been ſometimes found greatly ſharpened 


and improved by diſeaſes ; Mr. Boyle mentions a gentle- | 


man, who, during a diſtemper he had in his eyes, had 
his organs of fight brought to be ſo ſenſible, that when 
he waked in the night, he could, for a while, plainly ſee 
and diſtinguiſh colours, and other objects; and the ſame 
author gives an inſtance of another perſon, who, after 


getting half-fuddled with claret, if he waked in the night, | 


could ſee for ſome time to read a moderate print. 


Grimaldi tells us, that ſome women of Megara were able | 


by their eyes alone, to diſtinguiſh between eggs laid by 


black hens, and thoſe by white ones. Grimald. de Lum. | 


& Col. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 312, we have an | 
account of Dan. Fraſer, who continued deaf and dumb 


from his birth to the ſeventeenth year of his age; when, 
upon recovering from a fever, he perceived an uneaty 
motion in his brain, after which he began to hear, and 
by degrees to ſpeak. RE | 
pay 2 is a determination of the mind to be pleaſed 
qe der en of thoſe affections, actions, or 
ee 3, ot rational agents, which we call good or vir- 


This moral /enſe of beauty in actions and affeftions, may 
ppear (tra | 
we ere at it in lord Shafteſbury, as 1 ac- 
national Fre Pen every approbation, or averſion, from 
we 3 intereſt. Our gentlemen of 1 
or beaut b a great many /enſes, taſtes, and reliſhes, 
and ma *. Fenz. Imitation in painting and poetry; 
| a0 in 3 find, too, in mankipd a reliſh for a 
nature does n 0 a in manners? T he truth is, human 
in the affair cem to have been Jeft quite indifferent 
cerning the , "rtues to form to itſelf obſervations con- 
«eordingly PPE or diſadvantage of actions, and 
'SY to regulate its conduct. The weakneſs of 
W. N? 325 


* 


— 


þ 


nge at firſt view: ſome of our moraliſts them-| 


we ſhall find ourſelves pleaſed with |. 


For the general manner wherein our ſenſes act, or more | | 


L a 
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our reaſon, and the avocations ariſing from the infirmi- 


ties and neceſſities of our nature, are ſo great, that very 


few of . mankind could have framed thoſe long deductions 
of reaſon, which may ſhew ſome actions to be, in the 
whole, - advantageous, and their contraries pernicious. 


The author of nature has much better furniſhed us for a 


virtuous, conduct, than our moraliſts ſeem to imagine; 
by almoſt as quick and powerſul inſtructions, as we have 
for the preſervation of our bodies : he has made virtue 2 
lovely form, to excite our purſuit of it; and has given 
us ſtrong affections, to be the ſprings of each virtuous 
action. Hutcheſon's Inquiry, e Eſſay on 
the Nature and Conduct of the Paſſions, p. 5, &c. See 
VIRTUE. | f 1 


SENSE, public, is defined by the Ge author to be our de- 


termination to be pleaſed with the happineſs of others, 
and to be uneaſy at their miſery. This, he ſays, is found 
in ſome degree in all men, and was ſometimes called 
voννννοννEœyuiνn, or ſenſus communis, by ſome of the an- 
cients. 


SENSE, common, is a term that has been variouſly uſed both 


by ancient and modern writers. With ſome it has been 
fynonymous with public ſenſe; with others it has denoted 
prudence ; in certain inſtances it has been confounded 
with ſome of the powers of taſte ; and, accordingly, 
thoſe who commit egregious blunders with regard to de- 
corum, ſaying and doing what is offenſive to their com- 
pany, and inconſiſtent with their own character, Lave 
een charged with a defect in common ſenſe. Some men 
are diſtinguiſhed by an uncommon acuteneſs in diſcover- 
ing the characters of others; and this talent has been 
ſometimes called common ſenſe : ſimilar to which is that 
uſe of the term, which makes it to ſignify that experi- 
ence and knowledge of life which is acquired by living 
in ſociety. Hor. lib. i. ſat. 3. lin. 66. To this mean- 
ing Quintilian refers, ſpeaking of the advantages of a 
public education : Senſum ipſum qui communis dicitur, ub; 
diſcet, cum ſe a congreſſu, qui non hominibus ſolum, ſed mu- 
tis quoque animalibus naturalis eft, ſegregarit ? Lib. i. 
cap. 2. 9 3 | . 
ke the term common ſenſe hath in modern times been 
uſed to ſignify that power of the mind which perceives 
truth, or commands belief, not by progreſſive argumen- 
tation, but by an initantancous, inſtinctive, and irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe z derived neither from education nor from 
habit, but from nature; acting independently of our 
will, whenever its object is preſented, according to an 
eſtabliſhed law, and, therefore, called ſenſe; and acting 


in a ſimilar manner upon all, or at leaſt upon a great 


majority of mankind, and, therefore, called commen ſenſe . 
The firit among the moderns, who took notice of this 
principle as one of the ſprings of our knowledge, was 


Buffier, a French philoſopher of the preſent century, in 


a book entitled Traite des Premieres Veritez ; and this 


doctrine hath lately, in our own country, been illuſtrated 


and maintained by Dr. Reid, Beattie, Oſwald, and 
Campbell. | | ; ; | 
In order to evince, that there is a real and eſſential dif- 
ference between this faculty and that of reaſon, it is ob- 
ſerved, that we are conſcious, from internal feeling, that 
the energy of underſtanding, which perceives intuitive 


truth, is different from that other energy which unites a 
. concluſion with a. firſt principle, by a gradual chain of 


intermediate telations z that we cannot diſcern any neceſ- 


| ſary connection between reaſon and common ſenſe; that 


the one 1s more in our power than the other ; the faculty 
of reaſoning being improveable by culture, whereas com- 
mon ſenſe, like other inſtincts, arrives at maturity with - 
almoſt no care of ours, and it is impoſſible to teach com- 

mon ſenſe to one who wants itz though this, like other 
inſtincts, may languiſh for want of exerciſe; and that a 
diſtinction, ſimilar to that which is here maintained, is 

acknowledged by the vulgar, Who ſpeak of mother-wit, 
as ſomething different from the deductions of reaſon, and 


the reſinements of ſcience. All ſound reaſoning, it is 


ſaid, muſt ultimately reſt on the principles of common 


ſenſe; that is, on principles intuitively certain, or intui- 


tively probable; and, conſequently, common ſenſe is the 
ultimate judge of truth, to which reaſon mult continu- 
ally act in ſubordination. Thus the advocates ſor this 
faculty, as an original and diſtinct power of the human 
mind, aſſign to it a very extenſive empire, and an au- 
thority that is ſupreme and abſolute. And they have pro- 
ceeded ſo far, as to ſubſtitute in the room of Mr. Locke's 
ABSTRACTION, this faculty, as the characteriſtic of ra- 
tionality. To this they refer the evidence of mathema- 
tical iruth, of external and internal ſenſe, of memory, 
of reaſoning from the effect to the cauſe, of probable or 
experimental reaſoning, of ANGEL reaſoning, of faith 
in teſtimony, and, indeed, of all primary truths. To 
common Take therefore, all truth muſt be conformable : 
this, they ſay, is its fixed and invariable ſtandard. And 
5 B wbat · 


U 


that is relative to ourſelves only, and conſequently to be 


under the notion of its being ſomething original, in- 


bol a ſatisfackory refutation. 
At the ſame time, ſince no man can 
tural right to fix the principles of faith for another, they 


to reject the principles of religion by the ſame ſummary | 
and ſuperficial proceſs, as what appear to them to be, at 


Dr. Prieftley apprehends, that the inconveniences above 
mentioned, may attend even the calling of that faculty | 


_ thoſe faculties, in conſequence of which we are liable to 
feelings relative to ourſelves only, and from which they | 
have not pretended to draw any concluſions concerning 
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ceive them at all; and we have no method whatever of 


© eternal, and unalterable truth, perceived by the divine 


8 EN 


whatever contradicts common ſenſe, or is inconſiſtent with 
that ſtandard, though ſupported by arguments that are 


deemed unanſwerable, and by names that are celebrated | 


by all the critics, academies, and potentates on earth, is 
not truth, but falſhood. In a word, the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe are, in reſpect to human knowledge, in gene- 
ral, what the axioms of geometry are in reſpect to ma- 
thematics: on the ſuppoſition that thefe axioms are falſe 
or dubious, all mathematical reaſoning falls to the ground; 
and on the fuppoſition that the dictates of common ſenſe 
are erroneous or deceitful, all truth, virtue, and ſci- 
ence, are vain. And hence it appears, that, according 
to this ſyſtem, common ſonfe is not only the teſt of truth, 
bot the ſtandard of moral obligation. | 

Dr. Prieſtley, in his attack upon this ſyſtem, has charged 
the abettors of it with an unneceſſary innovation in the 


received uſe of a term; as no perſon ever denied that | 


there are ſelf-evident truths, and that theſe muſt be aſ- 
tamed as the foundation of all reaſoning. But they alſo 
recommend particular poſitions as axioms, not as being 
founded on the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
ment of any ideas, whieh is the great doctrine of Mr. 
Locke, and which makes truth to depend upon the ne- 
ceſſary nature of things, to be abſolute, unchangeable, 
and everlaſting ; but merely fome unaccountable inſtine- 
tive perſuaſions, depending upon the arbitrary conſtitu- 
tion of our nature, which makes all truth to be a thing 


infinitely vague and precarious. This ſyſtem, he ſays, 
admits of no appeal to reaſon, properly conſidered, which 


any perſon might be at liberty to examine and diſcuſs; 


but, on the contrary, every man is taught to think him- 
feIf authorized to pronounce decifively upon every queſ- 
tion, according to his preſent feeling and perſuaſion; 


ſtinctive, ultimate, and uncontrovertible; though, if 
ſtrictly analyfed, it might appear to be a mere prejudice, 
the offspri 5 
they have adopted as ſelf-evident truths, and which they 
have multiplied without neceſſity, are ſo far from being 


ſelf-evident, that, in the judgment of many ſober and can- | 


did enquirers after truth, they are not true, but capable 


teach unbelievers, and by their example authorize them, 


firſt ſight, too abſurd and ridiculous to be admitted as 
true and divine. 5 | | 


by which we diſcern truth by the name of ſenſe. By 
this term, philofophers in general have denominated 


the nature of things; whereas truth is a thing not rela- 


tive, but abſolute and real, independent of any relation | 
to this or that particular being, or this or that order of | 


beings. Beſides, if the determinations of this new prin- 
ciple of common ſenſe be ſo inſtantaneous, irreſiſtible, and 
infallible, 2s Dr. Reid, Dr. Beattie, and Dr. Ofwald re- 
preſent, how can we account for all the error there 1s 
in the world ? Not to add, that this ſyſtem, in its prac- 
tical influence, tends to prevent the exerciſe of free and 
unreſtrifted enquiry, with regard either to truth or 
duty; and to promote, in many caſes, the extrava- 
gancies of eredulity, enthuſiafſm, and myſticiſm. Dr. 


Pric{tley alſo obſerves, that Dr. Price (in his Review of | 


the Principal Queſtions and Difficulties in Morals. 8vo.) 
though unnoticed by the writers above cited, by main- 
taining that the underſtanding is the ſource of many of 
our moſt important fimple ideas (ſee IDEA), has ſecured 
all the flattering advantages of the new doctrine of com- 


it. Like this ſyſtem, his ſcheme cuts off, if it be ad- 
mitted, all objections to primary moral truths, reſting 
them on a ſimple appeal to the faculty of intuition 3 and 
refuſing to reaſon upon a ſubject, which is maintained 
to be as evident as the truth of the geometrical axiom, 
that if equal things be taken from equal things, the re- 
mainders will be equal. | | 

If the ideas of moral right and wrongs &c. be perceived 
by a /en/e, it depends upon our arbitrary conſtitution, 
that we conceive of them as we do, or whether we per- 


inveſtigating, whether they have any foundation in the 
abſolute nature of things: whereas by making moral 
ideas the object of the underſtanding as ſuch, the prin- 
ciples of morality become part of the ſyſtem of neceſſary, 


of miſtake. Some of the maxims which | 


pretend to any na- 


„ 


mon ſenſe, without the capital inconveniences attending | 


ſoever; as much ſo as the truth of the Wings whes 


SENSIBILITY of the animal fibres. See Irrry 
9 ENSIBLE Horizon, point, and qualities. See the 
SENSITIVE-fluid. Some have imagined a Jenfilive-fuid 3 


concerning this animal fluid, he endeavour 


5 


8 Way 
kept too dry, for many of the ſorts require frequen! 


its remarkable property of receding from the 


2 


| 


- 


Being, as by ourſelves, but altogether % 1 
his will, as well as of all other beings Ar 
mentioned, or of the propoſition, that e abore 
make four, Gas 

It is added, that theſe writers ſeem even 

ed their language, as well as their ideas 9 Per p 
who alſo uſes the term common ſenſe, though appl; My 
different manner. Reid's Enquiry into the ** . 
on the Principles of Common Senſe. 8vo. eq 3 ind, 
Beattie's Eſſay on the Nature and Immutabilit of 1 
8vo, ed. 2. 1771. Ofwald's Appeal to Cora 2 n 
in behalf of Religion. 8vo. ed. 2. 1768. Cann del 
Philoſophy of Rhetoric. 8o. 1776, vol. i. p * on 
Prieſtley's Examination of Reid, Beattie, and of + 
&c. 8vo. 1774. For a farther account of this f ke t 
fee ABSTRACTION and IpEA. 88525 


ABILITY, 
Subſtantive, 


the principle that preferves animals from corruption, 3 

to which we owe our ſenſation and motion. This 8 
mal fluid paſſes in the proper nervous tubes to he's 
gans of motion, but is contained in the fibrous bits 
the nerves to become an organ of ſenſation. This ſa 
tive fluid is, according 10 Mr: Le Cat, capable of think 


ing, and is fo modified by the ganglions, that what j, | 


lodged in each part, is capable of being impreſſed by th 
object proper to each organ. And from the doctrine 


f 8 to account 
for moſt operations, which are generally ſaid to de 


on the foul. Med. Ef. Edinb. Abrid. vol. ii. p. * 


But all theſe attempts to account for ſenſation and thought, 
from the properties of matter, ſecm to be very deſperu: 
undertakings, not to ſay abſurd. | 


SENSITIVE or ſenſible ſoul, the ſoul of brutes, or that 


which man is ſuppoſed to have in common with brutcs 


+ | 4 >) Fong 
It is thus called, either as intimating its utmoſt facultyto 


be that of ſenſation z or, perhaps, becauſe it is ſuppoks 
to be material, and to come under our ſenſes, _ 


Lord Bacon aſſerts, that the /en/6/c or brute foul is plain- 
ly no more than a corporeal ſubſtance, attenuated by 
heat, and thus rendered inviſible z or a kiad of aura or 


vapour, partly of an aereal, and partly of a fiery nature 
endued with the ſoftneſs of air, to be fit to receive in- 


preſſions, and with the vigour of fire to communicate its 


action; fed partly with oily matters, and partly with 
aqueous ones, incloſed in the body, and, in the more 
perfect animals, principally in the head, moving along 
the nerves, and reſtored and repaired by the ſpirituous 
blood of the arteries. Bac. de Augment. Scient. lib. i. 
See LIFE. 5 | 


SENSLTIVE plant, mimoſa, in Botany, a genus of the 5a. 


gamia monoecia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the en- 
palement of the flower is fmal!, indented in five parts at 
the top; the flowers are male and hermaphrodite, in- 
cluded in each head; the male flowers have ten, but tle 
other have ſeldom. more than five hairy ſtamina, a ſhot 
ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a truncated ſtigma; the ge- 
men afterward turns to a jointed pod, with ſeveral tant 


verſe partitions, inclofing compreſſed roundith feeds. 


Miller enumerates ten, and Linnæus forty-fx ſpecits 
The ten ſpecies enumerated by Miller are natives d. 
America, and ſo were unknown to the other parts © 


the world till that was diſcovered ; and a few years 


Mr. Miller fent ſome of the ſeeds of thefe plants td 


China, which ſucceeded, and occaſioned great adm 
tion in all who ſaw the plants. RED 


There is no particular management which theſe plas 


NY £ | 1 
require, different from others of the ſame warm & 


tries; the great care muſt be to keep them in as 
temperature of heat, and not to give them too mw 
water, eſpecially in cool weather; nor ſhould they 

. , . 0 * ere 
terings, as they naturally grow in moiſt places: bo 
ſhould alſo be care taken that they do not root in 
tan-bed. Miller 10 fur 
The ſenſitive plant is ſufficiently known to the * 1 
touch “. 
joſophers It 


* | f 8 2 Dy 4 20 hi 
giving ſigns, as it were, of animal life. F 110 2 


general have, however, contented themſelves 0 
miring the fact, without giving themſclves an) 

about the caufe. Wo n 
Mr. Hook, indeed, has made ſome conjectures d. 


th 
it; but the greateſt light that has been git? wy 


e 
thing, is from the inquiries which Mefirs. * 


du Hamel, gentlemen of the Academy of p te {ep 
Paris, concerted together, and afterwards e 
rately on different ſhrubs, or at different * 
might be able to correct the errors of the ot - * 
Botanic writers mention many kinds of fer {ou 


wo and two 


8 r 8 
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; . . ; OE t e ws E 1 
et which contract at a touch, others with heat, | 


ſhiny weather, 
in rain, pect: 
after the lowers Are 


er; as is very e | 
- _ a in the flower of the pimpernel, the open- 
01, * 


f ; hereof are. the countryman's weather- 
" mi Rare Gerard ſays, he ere what weather 
2 next day; for if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, 
4 'ketokens rain and foul weather; if they be ſpread 
ir weather. 

: 5 the ſenſitive plant is this: from the large 
2 or main branches of the whole, there part off 
ſeveral other leſſer ones, and from theſe there go off 
others ſtill leſs, which by way of diſtinction may be 

led the ribs of the leaves, as they ſerve to ſupport a 
"under of leaves arranged on each fide, and ſtanding on 


ſhort pedicles in s over againſt one another. Seve- 


lants have this ſort of compound leaves, as 
- Rn ding and the like; and all theſe ſhut their 
leaves together at night, and open them again in the 
morning, in the ſame manner as the /en/itive plant does. 
This periodical opening and ſhutting of the leaves is 
therefore common to many plants, not peculiar to the 
ſenſitive plant; but the marvel in this is, that beſide hav- 
ing this motion periodical and regular, it is to be brought 
on at other times, and by accidents, there requiring no 
more than the touching the plant to make it cloſe its 
leaves at any time of the day, which it ſoon aſterwards 


naturally opens again. This is peculiar to this plant, and | 


reſembles the action of an animal which had been in- 
jured or frighted. A cloſe obſervation alſo of the man- 
ner in which this is performed, will give many hints to- 
ward the finding its cauſe. | 


It is a very difficult thing to touch the leaf of a vigorous 
ſenſitive plant ſo lightly, as not to make it cloſe: its 
ſenſation is extremely delicate, and its large rib or nerve, 


which runs along its middle, is as it were a hinge, on 
which the two halves of the leaf move when they turn 
up on being touched, till they ſtand erect, and by that 


means meet one another. 


The ſlighteſt touch imaginable gives this motion to the 


| fide of the leaf which is touched, which is communi- 
cated immediately to the other fide, or half, and they 
move together; and if the touch have been a very little 


rougher, the oppoſite leaf on the ſame rib receives the | 
impreſſion, and cloſes up in the ſame manner with that 


which was actually touched. 


Nor is this all, for when the two ſides of each of theſe. 


leaves move upwards, the pedicle of each half moves 


upwards at the ſame time, and by this means they in 
ſome meaſure approach toward each other, and make the 
angles of their pedicles with the main rib, or ſtalk of the 
compoſite leaf, leſs than before; and the total motion of | 


each leaf is compoſed of theſe two motions. | 
It the touch be {till rougher, the whole arrangement of 
leaves on the ſame rib feels its influence on each ſide, and 


all cloſe in the ſame manner with the ſingle pair in the 
precedent inſtance ; and if the touch be yet n than 


this, the rib itſelf feels it, and attempts to cloſe in its 


way; moving itſelf upwards toward the branch from 


which it is produced, juſt as the ſingle pedicles of the 


leaves did toward it: and if the touch be yet more hard 
and rough, the very branches have the ſenſation propa- | 
gated to them, and apply themſelves to the main ſtem, | 
or trunk of the ſhrub, as the ſimple leaves did before to | 


their rib, and that rib to the branch; ſo that the whole 
plant in this ſtate forms itſelf from a very complexly 
ranched figure, into a ſort of {traight cylindric one. 


That motion which has, of all others, the greateſt effect 


upon this plant, is a ſhaking one. 


oh three motions of the plant are performed by means | 
ol three diſtinct and ſenſible articulations; the firſt that 


of the lingle leaf to its pedicle, the ſecond that of the 


E to its branch, the third that of the branch to the 
an The primary motion of all which, is the clofing 
— e = halves of the leaf upon their rib, which ought 
| 9 to be performed in a ſimilar manner, and by a ſimi- 
articulation z this, however, is much leſs viſible than 
others. | | 

8 en are wholly independent on one another, 
. a * proved by experiment. It ſhould appear, that 
2 ks are moved, and collapſe toward the branches, 
un Ae. the trunk, that the leaves, whoſe mo- 

ulually primary to theſe, ſhould be affected alſo ; 


e ty f 
{ <Xperiment proves, that it is poſlible to touch the | 


a 
make them 3 manner, as to affect them only, and 


Jews ply themſelves to the trunk, while the 
leſs le noting of the touch; but this cannot be, un- 


much warmer than the days often are in whick it _ 4 


are ſo diſpoſed, as that they can fall * 
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the trunk without ſuffering their leaves to touch any 
other part of the plant in their paſſage, becauſe, if they 
do, they immediately become afﬀfeted, | 

Winds and heavy rains cauſe the ſenſitive plants to ſhut 
up their leaves, while eaſy ſhowers do not at all affect 
them: it is plain hence, that the agitation of the plant 
by the wind, and the ſtrokes given by the large and haſty 
drops of rain, are what cauſe the contraction. 

By whatever accident the plant has been made to cloſe 


its leaves, it always regularly opens them, again after- 


wards. This, however, requires different times, ac- 
cording to ſeveral circumſtances, as the time of the day, 
the ſeaſon of the year, and the more leſs and vigorous 
and healthy ſtate of the plant ; ſometimes this is done 
in ten minutes, ſometimes it requires half an hour: and 
the manner is not leſs different than the time, for ſome- 
times the leaves unfold themſelves firſt, and ſometimes 
the branches, whereas ſometimes all is done at once, 
and the whole plant ſeems in motion at a time. 

In endeavouring to account for the motions of this plant, 
the gentlemen above-named have conjectured that they 
are performed by means of a ſort of very nice and ſine 
hinges, which communicate one with another by means 
of very minute and ſlender cords, which occaſion them to 
act as we fee when the plant is ſufficiently diſturbed, and 
theſe cords ſhaken ; and what gives a ſtrong probability 
to this conjecture is, that the decayed and dying leaves 
of the plant perform this motion as regularly and vigor- 
ouſly, as thoſe which are freſh and full of juice. 
It ſeems plain, that while the juices are evaporating, and 
the parenchymatous ſubſtance of the leaves drying up, 
theſe more ſolid parts, the lines and cordages, retain 
their figure; and, conſequently, if it is by means of 
theſe that the motion is always performed, it will be as 
well performed in theſe as in the freſher leayes, which 
could not be the cafe were it owing to the juices: 


The natural opening and ſhutting of the leaves of this 


plant at night and morning, are not ſo fixed but that 


"=. 


place, temperature, &e. gs TEN 
In the month of Auguſt; a ſenſitive plant was carried in 
a pot out of its uſual place into a dark cave, the motion 
that it received in the carriage ſhut up its leaves, and 
they did not open till twenty-four hours afterwards at 
this time they became moderately open, but were after- 
wards ſubject to no changes at night or morning, but re- 


they are variable alſo; according to circumſtances of 


mained three days and nights with their leaves in the 


ſame moderately open ſtate. At the endof this time they 

were brought out again into the air, and there recoveted 
their natural periodical motions, ſhutting every night 
and opening every morning, as naturally and as ſtrong- 
ly, as if it had not been in this forced ſtate; and while 
in the cave, it was obſerved to be very little leſs affected 
with the touch than when abroad in the open air. | 
Repeated experiments have proved, that it is not the 

light of the day that opens the leaves of this plant, nor 
the darkneſs of the night that cloſes them; neither is it 


the alternate warmth of the day, and cold of the night, 


that have this effect, ſince it ſhuts in nights which are 


and the increafing the heat of the place in which it is 
kept, and marking the increaſe or decreaſe on the ther- 


mometer, have been found to have not the leaſt effect, 


as to its ſooner or later opening or ſhutting its leaves. 
The moſt probable conjecture ſeems, that it is not great 


heat, or great cold, ſuch as it can bear, that bring on 


this effect, but the ſudden change from one to the other, 
and this is confirmed by this experiment, that if one of 
theſe plants be raiſed under a glaſs bell, or cafe, and the 
bell or covering be taken off, it immediately cloſes, even 
though it be in the middle of the day; and this is alſo 
obſerved, that the more open or expoled the plant ſtands; 


the more ſtrong and lively are its ſhutting and opening; 


and that they are moſt obſervable in ſummer, and much 
leſs ſo when it is kept in a cloſe ſtove in winter. 
The great heats of ſummer, when there is open ſunſhine 
at noon, affect the plant in ſome degree like cold, cauſing 
it to ſhut up its leaves a little, but never in any very great 
degree, The plant, however, is leaſt of all affected 
about nine o'clock in the morning, and that is coiiſe- 
quently the propereſt time to make experiments on it. 
A branch of the /en/itzve plant cut off, and laid by, re- 
tains yet its property of ſhutting up arid opening in the 
morning for ſome days; and it holds it longer if kept 
with one end in water, than if left to dry more ſud+ 
denly. NE | 

'The , only of the ſenſitive plant ſliut up in the night, 
not the branches, and if it be touched at this time, the 
branches are affected in the ſame manner as in the day, 
ſhutting up, or approaching to the ſtalk or trunk, in the 
ſame manner, and often with more force, It is of no 


conſequence what the ſubſtance is with which the plant 
1 : 4s 
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4 Js touched, it anſwers. alike to all; but - there may; be | 


in the articulations of its leaves, where the greateſt and 


If the end of one of the leaves be burned with the flame 


— Wy een err enero od” ci MA EEC; 


leaf does the ſame, and after that the whole ſeries of 


branch, all do the ſame, if the burning has been in a 


nſitive plant, ſo as not to ſhake it in the leaſt, the leaf 


unſtopped, produces no ſuch effect. 


monds over them; though this laſt application deſtroys 
many plants. Yorks | „„ 
A branch of the plant was cut away longitudinally, till | 


green-houſe. A branch of it put into the exhauſted re- 


ing and cloſing up much impaired, but not wholly taken 
off. Mem. de PAcad. des Scienc. Par. 1736. 


ſertation on this ſubject, endeavours to account for it 
from this principle; aſcribing that other phenomenon, 


light. Hill's Sleep of Plants, and the Cauſe of Motion 


de ſtill among the deſiderata of ſcience. . 
_ Mr. Ellis has lately deſcribed a ſenſitive plant, which is a 


enſitive tribe of vegetables. Its ſenſibility exiſts in its 


of a rat-trap with teeth, cloſing on every fly or other in- 
| ſect that is tempted to taſte the ſweet liquor, which is 
ſuppoſed to be ſecreted in certain minute red glands that | 


middle of each lobe; nor do the leaves open again while 
the dead animal continues there. The ſame eſſect is 


. Each leaf like a machine to catch food, and by having 
laid a bait upon the middle of it, to entice the unhappy | 
inſect that becomes its prey. But, perhaps, it may be 


SENSORY, SENSORI1UM commune, the feat of the com- 


5 Mags e. is ſuppoſed to be that part of the brain where- 


obſerved a little ſpot, diſtinguiſhable by its paler colour 
niceſt ſenſibility is evidently placed. 


[The ſenſitive plant plunged into water immediately cloſes 
its leaves, which is partly owing to, the touch, partly to 


the coldneſs of the water ; afterwards the leaves expand | 
again, and if they are then touched, cloſe again as be- 


fore, as if in the open air, only that they do it with leſs 
force. 


of a candle, or by a burning glaſs, or by touching it with 
hot iron, it -cloſes up in a moment, and the oppoſite 


leaves on each fide the rib, then the rib itſelf, then the 


ſufficient degree. This proves that there 1s a very nice 
communication between all the parts of the plant, by 
means of which the burning, which only is applied to 
the extremity of one leaf, diffuſes its influence through 


2 


every part of the ſhrub. 


If a drop of aqua fortis be carefully laid upon a leaf of the 


does not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes the 
ſubſtance of it; but at that time, not only that particular 
leaf, but all the leaves placed on the ſame rib, cloſe 
themſelves up. The vapour of burning ſulphur has alſo 
this effect on many leaves at once, according as they are 


more or leſs expoſed to it; but a bottle of very acrid and | 


ſulphureous ſpirit of vitriol, placed under the branches 


The wetting the leaves with ſpirit of wine, has been ob- 
ſerved alſo to have no effect, nor the rubbing oil of al- 


only a third part of the ſubſtance remained, yet it com- 
municated the effects of the touch, in the ſame manner 


as before, to thoſe branches which aroſe lower on the 


ſhrub. Ihe tranſpiration of the plant being retarded, is 
of no effect as to its periodical opening and cloſing; for 

one kept under a cloſe glaſs bell ſhuts and opens as regu- 
larly night and morning, as when it ſtands in an open 


ceiver of an air- pump, is found to have its force of open- 
Dr. Hill, notwithſtanding the experiments and obſerva- 
tions above recited, conſiders the phenomenon of the 
ſenſitive plant as the effect of light, and in an expreſs diſ- 
which is called the /zcp of PLAN TS, to the abſence of 
in the Sen/itzve Plant explained, 12mo. | 


A ſatisfactory explication of this phenomenon ſeems to 


native of the ſwamps in North Carolina, called d4ionza 


muſcipula, or Venus's fly trap, and which, from his ac- 


count of it, appears to be the moſt animated of the whole 


leaves, each of which exhibits, in miniature, the figure 


cover its inner ſurface ; but before it has had time to 
taſte it, the lobes of the leaves riſe up, and incloſe and 


graſp the invader, and he is foon deprived of his life by | 


the action of three ſmall erect ſpines, fixed near the 


| 7 by a ſtraw or pin. 


r. Ellis conjectùres, that in the conſtruction and mo- 


tive powers of this plant, nature may have had ſome 
view to its nouriſhment, by forming the upper joint of 


equally probable, that nature has armed and animated 
this plant for the preſervation of its juices againſt the de- 
predation of inſects. Ellis's Directions for bringing over 
Seeds and Plants, &e. 1770. 
ENSITIVE. plant, baſtard. See AiSCHYNOMENEF. | 
mon ſenſe, or that part or place where the ſenſible ſoul 
is ſuppoſed more immediately to reſide, 


in the nerves, from all the organs of ſenſe, terminate; 
which is generally allowed to be about the beginning of, 
the medulla oblongata: Deſcartes will have it in the 
conarion or pingal'gland. © 


SENTENCE, in Law, doom; a judgment 


SEN 


Sir Iſaac Net ton deſcribes the fenſery of ani 


place to which the ſenſible ſpecies of things buy | 
through the neryes and brain,. that de Carre 


K tl 
perceived by their immediate preſence wes 0 ther 


organs of ſenſe are not intended for enabling the f 
perceive the ſpecies of things in its ſenſery 4 e ſoul y 
conveying them thither. wut only le 
The ſame great author conſiders 


the univacts 
ſery of the godhead. 1 as the ſo. 


; aſſed in en, 
by the judge, upon ſome procets either 4 il n i 
1 | | It or ring 
Na 133 13 * N ; | Y 
Sentences are either definitive, which 
ſuit in controverſy, and regard the 
queſtion; or interlecutory, which det 
incidental matter; contraditory, &c. 
There are ſentences of abſolution, excommunication, 3 
| c 


Superior judges may either conſirm or annul de f. 
h 01 


Put an end to th 
Principal matter | 
ermine only ſons 


_rences of inferior ones. 5 
Every ſentence mult be in writing, on a double fade 
ſtamp, and it muſt be pronounced in the e 
both parties; otherwiſe 2 — given in abſence 15 of 
of the parties is void. | bs 
SENTENCES, three conformable, tres ſententiæ cenfornc; 
in the Romiſh Eccleſiaſtical Law, it is allowed to + * 
three times; ſo that there muit be three conformab on 
tences beſore the deciſions of the judges can take ka 
The firſt degree of juriſdiction is in the biſhop's olf 
from him an appeal lies to the metropolitan, and from . 
metropolitan to the primate, or immediately to the pop 
If the appeal come from the metropolitan to the Pope 
the pope 18 obliged to delegate judges in partibus; * 
then if the three ſentences paſſed in theſe three ſtages he 
conformad;e, there is no farther appeal; but if one 5: 
them annul another, new judges are to be required a 
the pope for a fourth ſentence; and thus they fometing 
proceed to a ſixth or ſeventh /ertence. 
'This number of juriſdictions is found infinitely pre 
dicial to the public, and vexatious to private perſons. 
SENTENCE, in Grammar, denotes 2 period, or à ſet of 
words comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe or ſentiment 
the mines; oo tt | | 
Every ſentence comprehends at leaſt two words. 
Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, p. 17, &c. conſidering thi 
the leading powers of the ſoul are thoſe of perception 
and volition, obſerves, that every ſentence, in its refe- 
rence to theſe powers, will be either a /entence of aſſertion, 
or a ſentence of volition : and he deſcribes it as a com- 
pound quantity of ſound ſignificant, of which certain 
parts are themſelves alſo ſignificant. Thus he diſtin- 
| mans a ſentence from a WORD, Which is a {ound ſigni 
cant of which no part is of itſelf ſignificant. | 
The buſineſs of pointing is, to diſtinguiſh the ſerera 
parts and members of /entences, fo as to render the fene 
thereof the cleareſt, apteſt, and fulleſt poſſible, vc: 
PUNCTUATION, | h 
In every ſentence there are two parts neceflarily required; 
a noun for the ſubject, and a definite verb; whatever i 
found more than theſe two, affects one of them, either 
immediately, or by the intervention of ſome oth, 
whereby the firſt is affected. | 
Again, every ſentence is either ſimple or conjunt: 1 
ſimple ſentence is that couliſting of one ſingle ſubject, ad 
one finite verb. A conjure? or compounded ſentence con. 
tains ſeveral ſubjects, and finite verbs, either expreſyc 
implicitly z or it conſiſts of two or more ſimple ſentons 
connected together. 1 3 
A ſimple ſentence needs no point or diſtinction, * 
period to cloſe it; as, A good man loves virtue for wit 
In ſuch a fentenre, the ſeveral adjuncts affect either tie 
ſubjeQ, or the verb, in a different manner. Thus bc 
word good expreſſes the quality of the ſubject, /e wr 
object of the action, and, for itſelf, the end there 
Now none of theſe adjuncts can be ſeparated from 1 
reſt of the /entence ; ſor if one be, why ſhould not 2 4 
reſt? And if all be, the /entence will be minced into . 
moſt as many parts as there are words. : 
But if ſeveral adjoncts be attributed in the ſame 2 
either to the ſubject, or the verb; the fentence bergen 
conjunct, and is to be divided into parts. Ky 
In every conjunct ſentence, as many ſubje ls, or 1 0 
finite verbs, as there are, either expreſſed or imp ** 
many diſlinctions may there be. Uhus, My 7 1 
joys, pains, all centre in you; and thus Cicero, ** 
abtit, eaceſſit, evaſit, erupit. The reaſon of u hic = a 
ing is obvious; for as many ſubjects or finite 5 real 
there are in a ſentence, ſo many members does! _ 
contain z whenever, therefore, there occur more 0a 
than verbs, or contrariwiſe, they are to be oz eren 
equal z ſince, as every ſubject requires its erh . 


. ö N re, er 
verb requires its ſubject, wherewith it _— f 


cepting, perhaps; in ſome figurative expreſſions 4 
4 | 
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It is to be obſeryed, that the above experim 
made with the ſalt kept for domeſtic uſes, 8 . 
Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 248 7 note, 
SALT and SCURVY. | . 4% leg. de: 
From ſome experiments of Mr. Canton, it + 
wiſe, that the quantity of ſalt contained nay 5 $ 
haſtens putrefaction; but ſince that preciſe qu ue 
ſalt, which promotes putrefaction the moſt 10 En Gy 
that which is found in fea water, he concludes ; 
bable, that if the ſea were leſs falt, it won 1he Pros 
Inminous. See Luminouſneſs of the Sta. TR 
SEPTTER, or SETIER, a French meaſure, differ 
The Roman ſenate would have grren this month the] cording to the ſpecies of the things meafured * 
name of Tiberius, but that emperor oppoſed it; the em-] quors, the feptier is the fame thing with the cho "ha 
e Domitian gave it his own name Germanicus; the] half pint. e 
enate under Antoninus Pius gave it that of Antoninus; ] For dry meaſure, the /epticy is very different in dig 
Commodus gave it his ſurname Herculeut, and the em- places, and different commodities; as not "ons 
peror Tacitus his own name Tacitus. But theſ2 appel-] veſſel of meaſure, but only an eſtimation of ſeveral oh 
lations are all gone into diſufe. | | | meaſures. 

SEPTEMVIR, in Antiquity. See QUrnQue vIR. At Paris, the /eptier of wheat conſiſts of two mine '< 
The Germans ſometimes ufe the word /epremvi mine of two minots, and the minot of three buſhels 
the ſeven electors of the empire. See ELECTOR. | The /eptiey of oats is double that of wheat. See Mc 

 SEPTENTRIO, or SEPTENTRIONES, in Aſironomy, al SURE. 882 5 9 
northern conſtellation of ſtars, more uſually called Un SA [SEPTIMONTIUM, among the Romans, a feſtival cel: 
Minor, or the Little Bear; and by the people Charles's rated in December on all the feven hills of Rome. 

Main: though the feven ſtars in the Great Bear have] whence alfo it had this name, being otherwiſe calle 8 
been of late fo denominated. | | I AGONALIA. CN uns Ti 
The word is formed from the Latin ſeptem, ſeven z and [SEPTIZON, SerT120NtUM, in the ancient Archiiefy, 
triones, bullosks, which, in the ancient conſtellation, were | a term almoſt appropriated to a famous mauſoleum di 
yoked to the mou | | 3 the family of the Antonines, which, Aur. Victor telk 
| DEPTENTR1O, in Cofmogrophy, the ſame with north; thus] us, was built in the tenth region of the city of Rome 
called from the ancient conſtellation Septentrio, one of | being a large inſulated building, with ſeven flages or fy 
whoſe ſtars is the pole-ſtar. Hence alfo 3 ries of columns. 

SEPTENTRIONAL, SEP TEN TRIONAL 18, ſomething be-] The plan was ſquare, and the upper ſtories of columns 

falling back much, rendered the pile of a pyramidal 


longing to the north; as ſeptentrional jigns, ſeptentrional | X 
parallels, &c. are thofe on the northern fide of the] form, terminated atop with the ſtatue of the emyery 
| Septimius Severus, who built it. 


. equato?, | | | 
SEPTERION, YLemlugioy, in Antiquity, a Delphic feſtival, | It had its name ſeptizon, ſeptizonium, from ſeptem and vs 
celebrated every ninth year, in memory of Apollo's vic- na, q. d. ſeven zones or girdles, by reaſon of its being 
tory over Python. The chief part of he ſolemnity was | Fire with feven rows of columns. | 
repreſentation of Python purſued by Apollo. | Hiſtorians make mention of another fep:izon, more ar- 
SEPTFOILL, in Botany. See ToRMENTIL. - I˖ þ - cient than that of Severus, built near the Thermæ of 8 
SEPT ICS, among Phy/icians, an appellation given to all ſuch | Antoninus. 3 | 8 
ſubſtances as promote'PUTREFACTION. | SEPTUAGESIMA, in the Calendar, denotes the third 


SEP | 


Thoſe of the ſecond order are ſuch as are uſually found | 
in ſmaller maſſes of a cruſtated ſtructure, formed by va- | 
rious incruſtations round a central nucleus, and divided 
by very thin eta. | 
SEPTAS, in Botany, a genus of the heptaxdria heptagynia | 
clafs. Its characters are; that the empalement is di- 
vided into ſeven ſegments; that the flower has ſeven 
petals ; that it has ſeven germina, which become ſo 
many polyſpermons capſules. There is only one ſpecies. 
SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, reckoned 
from January, and the feventh from March, whence its 
name, Viz. Pio ſeptimzs, ſeventh. 
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the furnace, the putrefaction began much ſooner, where 
the powder was, than in the other phial. On making a 
like experiment with chalk, its 12 virtue was found to 
be much greater than that of the crabs- eyes: nay, what 


the doctor had never met with before, in a mixture of 
two drams of fleſh, with two ounces of water and 


thirty grains of prepared chalk, the fleſh was refolved | 
into a perfect mucus in a few days. hr 
To try whether the teftaceous powders would alſo dif- 


ſolve vegetable ſubſtances, the doctor mixed them with 
barley and water, and compared this mixture with an- 


other of barley and water alone. After a long macera- 
tion by a fire, the plain water was found to ſwell the 


darley, and turn mucilzginous and ſour; but that with 


the powder kept the grain to its natural ſize, and 
though it ſoftened it, yet made no mucilage, and remained 
* 1weet.” „ 


Nothing could be more unexpected, than to ſind fea- 


falt a haftener of putrefaCtion ; but the fact is thus: one 


dram of ſalt preſerves two drams of freſh beef in two 


ounces of water, above thirty hours uncorrupted, in a 


heat equal to that of the haman body; or, which is the 


fame thing, this quantity of falt keeps fleth ſweet twenty 


hours longer than pure water; but then half a dram of 


_ ſalt does not preſerve it above two hours longer. 'Twen- 
_ ty-five grains have little or no antiſeptic virtue, and ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty grains, manifeſtly both haſten 


and er, the corruption. The quantity which had 
the moſt putrefying quality, was found to be about ten 


, _ to the above proportion of fleth and water. 


any inferences might be drawn from this experiment : 
one is, that fince ſalt is never taken in aliment beyond 
the proportion of the corrupting quantities, it would ap- 


pear that it is ſubſervient to digeſtion, chiefly by it's /ep- | 
lie virtue, that is, by ſoftening and reſolving meats; an | 
action very different from what is commonly believed. 
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QUVAGESIMA: From /eptuageſima to the octaves alter 


Eaſter, marriage is. forbidden by the canon law. 


SEPTUAGINT, LXX, or the SEvENTY, a term famous 


among divines and critics, for a verſion of the Old Teſta 


ment out of Hebrew into Greek, ſaid to have been pet- 


formed by ſeventy- two Jewiſh interpreters, in obedience 
to an order of Ptolemy Philadelphus. N 

The ancients, till Jerom's time, univerſally believed, 
that the Seventy were inſpired perſons, not mere trans 


tors, grounding their belief on a fabulous hiſtory of thi 


verſion given by Ariſteas; who tells us, that the 75 
prieſt Eleazar choſe ſix doctors out of each tribe for : 
office, which made the number of ſeventy-two; " 
that theſe being ſhut up each in his ſeveral cell, eich 
tranſlated the whole; and without ſeeing what any 0! 
the reſt had done, they were all found to agree 9" 


letter. 


Ihe learned Dr. Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus Orig: 


nalibus, &c. who ſeems to have ſtudied the origin 0 p 
Greek verſion more accurately than any Crue _ 
him, has laboured very ſucceſsfully in ww - 
falfe ſtory of Ariſteas; and he has likewiſe prone * 
this verſion was made by the Jews living at eye” 
ſor the uſe of themſelves and many thouſands : 4 
brethren, who were then ſettled in I hs 
living among the Greeks, generally uſed vr —_— 
uage. And he has alſo proved, that the whole rey” 
Bible was not tranſlated into Greek at once but 3265 
ferent parts were tranſlated at different . _ 
Pentateuch was tranflated firſt, about . 52 . 
Chriſt; that only the Pentateuch was tea R 15 
gogues till about 170 years before Chriſt, . 


. 


From the many curious experiments made by Dr. Pringle } Sunday before Lent, or before quadragefima ; 2s quin- 8 
to aſcertain the /epiic and antiſeptie virtues of natural | eos is the next before quadrageſima, then ſer 8 
bodies, it appears that there are very few ſubſtances of a | geſima, and /eptuage/ima : theſe were all days appropritt- 
truly /eptic nature. Thofe commonly reputed ſuch by | ed by the church to acts of penance and mortification, 8 
authors, as the alcaline and volatile ſalts, he found to be by way of preparation for the devotion of the lent eu. IJ 
no wiſe /eptic. However, he diſcovered ſome, where it ſuing. | WG 5 
ſeemed leaſt likely to find any ſuch quality; theſe were | It is ſuppoſed by ſome to take its name from its being 
chalk, common falt, and teſtaceous powders. He mixed | about ſeventy days before Eaſter : pope Teleſphorus fr 
twenty grains of crabs eyes, prepared with fix drams] made it a feaſt-day, and appointed Lent to commence 
of ox's gall, and an equal quantity of water. Into an-] from it. f | „ 
other phial he put an equal quantity of gall and waters The laws. of king Canutus ordained a vacation from ju- $ 
but no crabs-eyes. Both theſe mixtures being placed in | dicature, from ſeptuage/ima to quindena paſchæ. See Ul. N 


wm - SEQ 


100 the Alexandrian tynagogues; and that the other Holy Seputchre, which indeed is true, but then they were 
"ks were tranſlated afterwards, with different degrees not regulars. In effect it was Arnoul, who, of archs 
of fill and care, at various times, and by various per- deacon of the church of Jeruſalem, got himſelf elected 
bn. See alſo on this ſubject Prideaux's Connect. ] patriarch thereof, that, in 1114, firſt obliged his canons 
vol. ü p. 38. Kc. Sce ALEXANDRIAN Copy and Greet | to live in community, and to follow the rule of St. 
B1BLE. JJ) it ER a $i n 
gerro tem, chronology of the, or SVEN TV, is an ac-| From the Holy Land numbers of theſe canons were 
count of the years of the world, very different from what wag into Eurvpe; particularly into France by Louis 
zs found in the Hebrew text, and the e making] the Vounger; into England by king Henry; into Poland 
the world 1466 years older than it is found in theſe} by I a 5 10 gentleman z and into Flanders by the 
5 * ; ; | counts thereof, _ 775 | 
1 critics are much divided as to the point of prefer-] But the order was afterwards ſuppreſſed by Innocent VIII. 
ence. Baronius prefers the account of the Seventy; and | and its effects given to that of our Lady of Bethlehem, 
If. Voſſius makes an apology for it. The two lateſt and which itſelf ceaſing, they were beſtowed in 1484; on that 
moſt ſtrenuous advocates in this diſpute, are father Pez- of the . gr St. John of Jeruſalem; but the ſuppreſſion 
ton, 2 Bernardine, and father le Quien a Dominican; | did not take place in Poland, nor in ſeveral provinces of 
the firſt of whom defends the chronology of the Seprua-| Germany, where they ſtill ſubſiſt: their general is in 
gint, and the latter that of the Hebrew text. See Sacred | Poland; their habit, father Helyot obſerves, has been 
novo os f. . I. different in different places. | 
SEPTUM, in Anatomy, a term literally bgnifying an in- |SEPULCHRE, St. or the Holy Sepulchre; is alſo the name of 
cloſure or partition, applied to ſeveral parts of the body, | a military order, eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine, as ſome ſay, 
which ſerve to ſeparate one part from another. by Godfrey of Boulogne, but according to others by his 
SrptUM /ncidtim, or pellucidum, is a partition ſeparating | ſucceſſor, Baldwin, od 
the two upper ventricles of the BRAIN, thus called as | However, it is certain, there were none but canons in 
being tranſparent. 45 | the church of St. Sepulchre, till the year 1114; and it 
&:prUM medium, Or cordis, is a ſeparatioti between the | is no more than probable, the knights were only inſti- 
two ventricles of the HEART. It is about a finger thick, | tuted upon the ruins of the canons, four hundred. years 
fleſhy, and of the ſame ſubſtance with the heart itſelf ; | after, and that by pope Alexander VI. in order to excite 
conſiſting of muſcular fibres, which aſſiſt it in its mo-] rich and noble perſons to viſit the holy places, by giving 
tions. Some have imagined it to be perforated with a them the title of Knights of the Hely Sepulchre, and to this 


great number of holes, but miſtakenly. © | end, inſtituting an order under that name, whereof he 
SreTUM tranſoetſum is the ſeparation of the two bellies | reſerved the quality of maſter to himſelf ad his fuc- 
or venters, called alſo DIAPHRAGM. ceſſors. | es: | 


SrpTUM narium, the partition of the NosTRILs. See] Leo X. and Clement VII. granted to the guardian of 
A „ 1 the religious of St. Francis, in the Holy Land, the power 
ger un b4/b; divides the bulb of the URETHRA lerigth- | of making theſe knights; which power, firſt granted 


wiſe. a | 13 viva voce, was afterwards confirmed by a bull of Pius IV. 
25 Ser run gallinaginis. See Car ur Gallinaginis. In 1558, the knights of this order in Flanders choſe 
ing Sceruu clitoridis, a membranous partition running all Philip II. king of Spain, their maſter, and afterwards 
along between the two corpora cavernoſa of the cL1iTo-| his ſon; but the grand- maſter of the order of Malta pre- 
at x15, from the glans to its divarication at the os pubis. vailed on him to reſign; and when afterwards the duke 
e of SEPTUM /croti. See SCROTU M. Nevers aſſumed the ſame quality in France, the ſame 


SEPULCHR AL, SEPULCHRALIS, ſomething belonging | grand-maſter; by his intereſt and credit, procured a like 


bird to ſepulchres or tombs. ng renunciation of him, and a confirmation of the union 
vin- SEPULCHRAL column. See COLUMN. os of this order to that of Malta. 1 Eh 
ext SEPULCHRAL inſcriptions, are the ſureſt monuments we | SEPULCHRI pretium. See PRETIUM. , | 
riate | have of antiquity. 7. 5 SEQUATUR /b ſuo periculo, a writ that lies when a ſum- 
ion, SEPULCHRAL lampe. See LAur. 1 mons ad wwarrantizandum is awarded, and the ſheriff re- 
er- SerurcuxaL, or SEPULCHRALIS, is alſo the appella-| turns that the party hath nothing whereby he may be 
tion of a ſect ; thus called from their ſuppoſed principal | ſummoned; then goes forth an alias and a pluries; and 
cing WE error, which was that by the word Hell, whither the | if he comes not in on the pluries, this writ ſhall iſſue. 
furt | Scripture tells us Jeſus Chriſt deſcended after his death, | SEQUEL, SEeqQuELa, in Logic, a conſequence drawn 
ence Wn tiey underſtood no more than his grave or ſepulchre. See | from ſome preceding propoſition. | | | 
by A ER ; 1 . As, if e fa 6 2 human ſoul is immaterial, ond therefore 
PULL pecunia. See PECUNIA. immortal, the 1 e ſe is 
[in POTIONS, SEPULCHRUM, a tomb, or place deſtined the firſt,” ain gene 8 e T nw of 
ter or the interment of the dead. 5 SEQUENCE, French, from „ Jol. in Gaming, 
5 2 term 1s chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the burying- places hy {rae or {ct o cans oo L gen + 
7 * —_— thoſe of the moderns' we uſually call | in. Jar mow = or * 7 1 | 3 
| equence o cards | c At pi- 
per- Beſides the uſual ſepulehres for the interment, either of | quet, Rete — called aa * hs 8 Le 25 
ne the whole body, or of the aſhes of the body burnt, the | SEQUESTRATION, S£QUESTRAT10, in Common Law 
1 ancients had a peculiar kind, called cenotaphia, being | the act of ſeparating a thing in controverſy, from the 
1 N empty /epulchres made in honour of ſome perſons, who, | poſſeſſion of both parties, till the right be Jetetminad by 
- perhaps, had no burial at all; from a ſuperſtitious opi- | courſe of lx. 1 | 5 
ig arp _ ſouls go _ who wanted 2 , wander-| This is of two ſorts, voluntary and neceſſary: . 
N : red years before they were admitted to paſs EST] :luntary, is that which is done by con- 
„ OCR oo oo eo op no 
, he PYRAMIDS are ſuppoſed to have been built as e- SEG ESTRATION, neceſſary, is that which the judge doth 
My of e lr of Egypt. And the oBELIsKs | by his authority, whether the parties will or 3 9 
| dad gene he ſame intention. . 10 N, 1 vil Law, i | | 
* epuichres were held ſacred and inviolable, and the care gy" Wifpoln ; of. Fg 2 f, h 3 a — af. 
rng erg was deemed a religious duty, grounded on] ed, whoſe ats no — 1 will meddle with. ny | ae 
1 mer on nd n pay of the ſoul's immortality. | A widow is alſo ſaid to /equefter, when ſhe diſclaims 
ca wall ations e 10 eee 2 been odious 3 thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſed 
? & e ; u. * nufband. | | | 
; * 8 Egyptians called 7 —— ſepulchres, eternal houſes, in | Among the Romaniſts, in queſtions of marriage, where 
0 ontradiſtinction to their h | ? 8 | | 15 7 as. . Shy Ie 
oY alle i; hen err houſes and palaces, which they | the wife complains of impotency in the huſband, ſhe is 
B 
who, k Mp y 1n the other. matrons, till'the proceſs be determined. 1 
** tho * 75 mages are all made with deſign to viſit | SEQUEsS TRATION is alſo uſed for the act of gathering the 
-hrew My Fehr, that is, the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt, No-] fruits of a benefice void, to the uſe of the next i 
t di eee eng bare-ſooted, and with abundance of | bent. "5 | % | fy e wag 
it & each pilgrim : . twenty-four A" of | Soinetimes a benefice is kept under ſequeſtration for many 
di dulchre, carries to the holy - Ene of Nen . that 95 clergyman 
j0 EPULCHRE, ST, FR 8 | tit to ſerve the Cure, Wi e at the charge of taking it by 
3 * to an —_ br * 322 me 2 | 8 in which caſe the ſequeſtration is commit- 
ent in Jeruſalem, in "ion My „ anciently inſtituted | ted either to the curate alone, or to the curate. and 
obib- hey aſcribe dhe 10ur of the holy ſepulchre. | church-wardens jointly. Sometimes the profits of a 
e fo who, they * = 8 to Godfrey of Boulogne, |, living in controverſy, either by the conſent of the par- 
75 1099, placed > pon his taking Jeruſalem in the year ties, or the judge's authority, are ſegugſtered and placed 


anoms in the patriarchal church of 8 for ſafety in à third hand, till che ſuit is determined, a 
| miniſter 


ſome writers to expreſs ſeparation. 


= 


SER 


and allowed a certain ſalary out of the profits. Some- 
times the profits of a living are ſegugſtered for neglect 
of duty, for dilapidations, or for ſatisfying the debts of 
the incumbent. | | 
In the time of the civil wars, ſeque/ration was uſed for a 


commonwealth. 


directed to ſeven perſons therein named, empowering 
them to ſeize the defendant's perſonal eſtate, and the 


order of the court. It iſſues on the return of the ſer- 
Jeant at arms, wherein it is certified, that the defendant 
had ſecreted himfelf. 
Seque/trations were firſt introduced by Sir Nicholas Ba- 
con, lord keeper in the reign of queen Ehzabeth ; be- 
fore which the court found fome difficulty in enforcing 


the nature of proceſs to bring in the defendant, but 
only intended to enforce the performance of the court's 
decree. 5 . OE 
SEQUESTRATION, in London, is made upon an action of 
debt: in which caſe, the action being entered, the offi- 


When there is nobody within, and puts a padlock upon 
the door, &e, ufing theſe words; “ 1 do fequeſter this 
« warehouſe, and the goods and merchandiſes therein of 
a the defendant in the action, to the uſe of the plantiff,“ 
Kc. and having put on his feal, makes return thereof to 
the compter ; and after four court days the plaintiff may 
have judgment to open the doors, and appraiſe the goods 
by a ſerjeant, who takes a bill of appraiſement, having 
two freemen to appraiſe them, for Which they are to be 
ſworn at the next court holden for that compter; and 
then the officer puts his hand to the bill of appraiſement, 
and the court giveth judgment. However, the defendant 
in the action may put in bail before fatisfaction, and ſo 
diſſolve the ſegueſtration; and after ſatisfaction may put 
in bail ad difprobandum debitum, &c. 
SEQUESRATION, ſequeſtratio, in Chemiſtry, a term ufed by 


1 


88 ESTRO habendo, in Law, a writ judicial for the 
difcharging a ſequeſtration of the profits of a church-bene- 
fice grantedsby the biſhop at the king's commandment, 
thereby to compel the parſon to appear at the ſuit of an- 
other. The parſon, upon his appearance, may have this 
writ for the releaſe of the feque/tration. | 
SEQUIN, Zecain, ZEccuino, a gold coin ſtruck at 
Venice, and in ſeveral parts of the grand ſignor's ſtates, 
particularly Cairo; which laſt are called Turi /equins, 
er eh. Ber Corn. | 
Ablancourt derives the word from C:zicum, or Cizicent- | 
cum; as ſuppoſing the /equin firſt ſtruck at Cizicum : 
Menage, from the Italian zecchino of zecca, the name of 
the mint at Venice. 


At Conſtantinople, the ducats ſtruck in ſeveral parts of | 


Germany are called Hungarian ſequins. OY 
The value of theſe /equins is different; thoſe of Venice 
_. exceeding thoſe of Turky and Germany, by one-fifteenth. 


In the Eaſt-Indies the difference is ſtill more ſenſible, | 


the Venetian ſeguin being current for four rupees, and 
ſix peſſas, or 9s. 4d. ſterling 3 and the Turkiſh /egazn, 
only for four rupees, or 95s. See STANDARD. 


attends him when he goes out on horſeback, and ſerves | 

him as a meſſenger on all occaſions. After this office he 

has the title of chous, and afrer he has paſſed through 
this, he has the ſame office under the aga of the janiza- 

ries. Pococke's Egypt, p. 168. 

SER AGTIAO, formed of the Turkifh word ſarai, which is 
borrowed from the Perſian ſcraw, fignifying a hoe, among | 
the Levantines denotes the palace of a prince or lord. 

At Conſtantinople they ſay, the ſeraglio of the ambaſſa- 

dor of England, of France, &c. | | FD 

The ſeraglio is uſed, by way of eminence, for the palace 
of the grand ſeignor at Conſtantinople, where he keeps 
his court, and where his concubines are lodged, and 
where the youth are trained up for the chief poſts of the 
It is a triangle about three Italian miles round, wholly : 
within the city, at the end of the promontory Chryſoce- 
tas, now called the Seraglio Point. The buildings run 
back to the top of the hill, and from thence are gardens 
that reach to the edge of the ſea, It is incloſed with a 
very high and ſtrong wall, upon which there are ſeveral 

Watch towers: and it has many gates, ſome of which 

open towards the ſea-ſide, and the reſt into the city; 
but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is conſtant- 
ly guarded by a —_— of capoochees, or porters; and 
in the night it is well 0 >..." 


miniſter being appointed by the judge to ſerve the cure, 


ſeizing of the eſtates of delinquents, for the uſe of the 


SEQUESTRATION, in Chancery, is a commiſſion uſually 


profits of his real, and to detain them, ſubject to the 


its proceſs and decrees: and they do not ſeem to be in| 


cer goes to the ſhop or warehouſe of the defendant, | 


on in his coffin, he was called Serapis, that is, Apis in {th 
SERACH, in the Turki/h military Orders, an officer who | 
holds the ſtirrup of the caia of the janizaries in charge, | 


before the Ptolemies reigned there, his name could not 


8 ER 


The outward appearance, du Loir tells vg, 1, . 
ful, in regard the architecture is irrepular bebe. 
toned out into ſeparate edifices and apartments +> 
ner of pavilions and domes. No ſtranger, it 1 Fro | 
ever yet been admitted to the inmoſt parts of de; by 
| eg. 


7 See SuLTANA. | | 
he old ſeraglio is the place where the emperor! j 
Iperor's , 
nged to the 


miſtreſſes, and the fultanas that have belo 
deceaſed grand ſeignors, are kept. 

Balzac obferves, that the ſerag/io at Conflaniy..: . 
only a copy of that which Solomon anciently butts i 
ruſalem, for his wives and concubines. For 2 de 


deſcription of the ſeraglio, ſee Greaves's Works, 59 « 
P. I. &C. ; wol i. 
SER ANGODES, a word uſed originally as an epithet fy 


the pumice-ſtone, and ex reſting cavernous, ſ un 
full of holes. It has been hence applied to es 
and to all ſorts of things that are cavernous N 
ſpungy texture. | ES, 
SER AGE, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for a bird of th 
larus, or gull-kind, more uſually called the ca- Sw 
Low, and by authors STERN aA. Mow 
SER APH, or SERAPHIM, in the Hierarchy of Anvel, 1 
ſpirit ſuppoſed to be of the firſt or higheſt rank. os 
The /eraphs, or rather ſcraphim, walls that claſs of Y 
gels, ſuppofed to be the moſt inflamed with divine love 
y their nearer and more immediate attendance on te 
throne, and to communicate their heat to the infer} 
and remoter orders: hence their name, which is formez 
from the Hebrew root FW, 10 burn, inflame. © 
SERAPH is alſo ſaid to be the name of a Turkiſh gold coin, 
worth about 5s. ſterling. _ 
SER APHIC, ſomething belonging to the ſeraphim. 
Mr. Boyle has a treatiſe of ſeraphic love, i. e. of din 
love, or the love of Gd. 
In the ſchools, St. Bonaventure is called the Seraphi 
Doctor, from his abundant zeal and fervor. 
St. Francis, founder of the Cordchers and Franciſcang, 
is called the Seraphic Father, in memory of a viſion he 
ſaw on mount Alverna.  —+ 
SER APHIM. See ERA. | 
SHER APIAS, in Botany. See Baſtard HELLE BOB. 
SERAPIAS, in the Materia Medica, the ofhcinal name of 
the dried root, called sAL EP. | | | 
SER APIS, in Mythology, an Egyptian deity, who was 
worſhipped under various names and attributes, as the 
tutelary god of Egypt in general, and as the patron df 
ſeveral of their principal cities. | 17 
Tacitus informs as, that he was worſhipped as a kind of 
univerfal deity that repreſented Eſculapius, Oſiris, Jupi- 
ter, and Pluto; and he was ſometimes taken for Jupiter 
Ammon, the Sun, and Neptune: and the honours thut 
were rendered to him at Alexandria, were more ſolemn 
and extraordinary than thoſe of any other place. = 
Learned writers have differed in opinion as to the time 
of the introduction of this deity into Egypt: fome have 
ſuppoſed that he was known and worſhipped in tls 
country long before the time of the firſt Prolemy, and 
that he was the ſame with their Apis; /erap!s being 10 
other than Apis ey Topo i. e. Apis in bis of Accord- 
ingly, they ſay, that while the ſacred bull, which the 
Egyptians worſhipped for their great god, was alive, be 
was called Apis, and that when he was dead and buried 


and thus they derive his name by corruption from ſire 
apis : and ſome have even imagined, that the patriarch 
Joſeph was worſhipped under this title; but ve thi 
etymology it has been objected, that as the Ptolemis 
firſt brought the Greek language into Egypt, if Serap!s 
had been an ancient god, worſhipped in that count!) 


have had a Greek etymolo . SS 46 
According to the learned 8 Bryant, ſar ſignific — 
thing noble; and Osik ls, the great huſbandman, 7 
had been expoſed in an ark, was ſtyled /ar-4p"5 = 
ſignifies 7/luftris genitor, the great father of ma 15 
But, he obſerves, that there was likewiſe the -_ 1 
from whence came the oopog of the Greeks, whic 8 
fed a bier or coffin, and alfo a place of interment: Roy 
the temple where the dead Apis was depoſited, l- 


Plutarch, who did not know this diſtinction, f a 
arap1s © 


ound ot! 


name of Ser-apis, rendered inaccurately arp ward 


that ſome people in Egypt, would not allow 
have been £ 4 : the Pute was about the 1 
word: no Egyptian could deny the divinity e dais wi 
Serapis, but Sor-ap1is had another meaning; an "clude 
the term in debate. Upon the whole, he e nd thi 
that the demon, or deified man was 1 $ 
2 was the tomb by Apis. Analyſis o | 
thology, vol. ii. p. 428. | "inal 
Others have ms, that Serapis Was Bt cout 


an Egyptian deity anciently worſhipped but 
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| was ON inſt Hieras 3 and there 


| frankincenſe ; but the tyranny of theſe. princes having 
forced upon them the worſhip of two foreign gods, viz. | 
Ft intro=- | 

duced the uſe of bloody ſacrifices among that people. | 
yptians to this mode of wor- | 
(ip, that they would never ſuffer any temple to be built | 
to cither of theſe gods, within any of the walls of their | 
ed in their ſuburbs : 
and they ſeem to be only Egyptians of the Greek original | 


old race. 


EA 


the Propontis, on the Thracian ſide 
* coaſt of g Jaſon, ay 7-6 he went 
over : ition, ſacrificed to him. 'Thence 
on the Argonautic 2 acrific 


_—— his temple, ſays Ammianus Marcellinus, 


ET magnificence and ornaments of its buildings, 
e 5 — ediſices in the world, next that of * 


Rome. „ "A 
2 fay the advocates of this opinion, was the firſt 


ime that this deity was either worſhipped or known in 
Egypt · i Fo SOR TR 
found great difficulty in obtaining this image, 
_—_ rar an of Sinope being oppreſſed with a 
revous famine, were relieved by Ptolemy with a fleet 
ol corn, and in return they conſented to part with the 
mage of their God. . . | 
The tatue of Serapis, according to Macrobius, was of a 
human form, with a baſket or buſhel on his head reſemb- 
ling plenty, and referring, as ſome ſay, to the hiſtory of 
Toleph's ſupplying the Egyptians with corn or, accordin 
to others, to the relief of Sinope by Ptolemy; his right han 


leaned on the head of a ſerpent, whoſe body was wound | 


d a figure with three heads, of a dog, a lion, and a 
wolf j in Nis left hand he held a meaſure of a cubit 
length, as it were to take the height of the waters of the 


Nile. 


We ſhall here add, that Os1R1s was variouſly A | 


ſometimes by a ſceptre and eye, to expreſs his power 
and providence z at other times by the image of a hawk, 
becauſe of its ſharp ſight, ſwiftneſs, and other qualities; 
and in later times in a human form, in a poſture not 
very decent, ſignifying his generative and nutritive fa- 
culty : but the greateſt adoration was paid to his living 
image, the bull. : | 
The image of Is1s was uſually in the form of a woman, 
with cow's horns on her head, repreſenting the appear- 


ance of the moon in her increaſe and decreaſe, and hold- | 


ing the ſiſtrum (a kind of cymbal) in her right hand, and 
a pircher in her left; the ſormer ſignifying the perpetual 
motion there is in nature, and the other 
the Nile. But ſometimes ſhe was repreſented as Cybele, 
having her body full of breaſts, to expreſs her nouriſh- 
ing of all things. | 


It is obſerved, that when Serapis was introduced into 


Egypt, at the period above mentioned, as writers have 


inferred from the ſilence of Herodotus, and of other au- 
thors who wrote before the times of the Ptolemies, he | 


brought in with him among the Egyptians a new way of 
worſhip : for till the time of the Ptolemies, the Egyp- 
trans never offered any bloody facrifices to their gods, 
but worſhipped them merely with their prayers and 


Saturn and Serapis, they in this worſhip 


And fo averſe were the 


cities, but they were always ere 


who conformed to this practice, and not thoſe of the 


See Exod. viii. 26, 27. Prid. Conn. vol. iii. 
d. Is, &c. | 


* famous temple of Serapis at Alexandria was de- 
toyed by order of Theodoſius; and the celebrated | 


ſtatue of this deity was broken in pieces, and its limbs 
carried firſt in triumph by the Chriſtians. through the 
cy, and then thrown into a fierce fire, kindled for that 
purpoſe in the amphitheatre. As the Egyptians aſcribed 
ber overflowing of the Nile, to which was owing the 
_ of their country, to the benign influence of their 
4 crapts, they concluded, that, now he was deſtroyed, 
: — — 2 longer 2 = that a general 
| enſue; but when the 
contrary, date 3 1ey obſerved, on the 
n known in the memory of man, and thereb 
— an immenſe plenty of al kinds of e 
Jof the pagans renouncing the worſhip of idols, 


1 ny of the Chriſtians. Ancient Univ. Hiſt. 
; 0x. TD | 
= 1 of Serapis is found on many ancient medals. 
GD in Ornithology, a bird of the ſame genus with 
n, which comes yearly to Surat in the K 


iti brought thither from abroad. 
bot au. 58 00 gol ſtation, according to Polybius, 


e fecundity of | 


fwelled to a greater height than | 


aſt Indies, | 


8 ER 


of the aſperia arteria z which is deſigned to anſwer ſimi: 
lar Nn with that of the col um. 
SERBAJEE, in the Zoftern military Orders, is à captain 
in the horſe in the ſeryice' of the grand ſeignor. 
SERFIL feathers of a hawk, the ſame which anſwer to 
pans mm pther fowhk:; 2 -..c-0-: | 
SERE, in Falconty, the yellow between the beak and eyes 
of a hawk. 5 | 
SERENADE, SertxaTA, a kind of cbiicert given in the 
1 by a lover, at his miſltreſs's door ot under 
er window. ORs yy TIN 
Sometimes it conſiſts wholly of inftrumental muſic } 
ometimes voices are added, and the pieces compoſed or 
played on theſe occaſions, are alſo called ſerenades. | 
We do not know, whence the word ſhould be derived; 
unleſs from the French ſcrein, the dew falling in the 
_ night-time. a 
See GUTTA ſerena. | | 3 
SERENE, Sextnbvs, a quality or title of honbur given to 
certain princes, and chief magiſtrates of republics. 
The king of England is ſtyled, the m0 f. ſerene; the ſame 
term is alſo applied to the doge of Venice. The pope 
and the ſacretl college, writing to the emperor; to kings, 
or the doge, ive them no other title but that of mo? /c3 
rene, In col the Venetians ſet the title of /erenity above 
that of highneſs. | | 
In 1646, Wicquefort obſerves, there was a claſhing bez 
tween the courts of France and Vienna, becauſe the em= 
peror refuſed the king of France any other title than that 
of ſerene. Biſhops allo anciently were addreſſed under 
the title of ſcrene. 5 
The kings of France of the firſt and ſecond race, ſpeaking 
of themicives, uſe no other quality but notre ſerenice. 
The emperor gives no other title to the king of England, 
nor even to any other king, excepting the king of France: 
The king of Poland, and other kings, give it to the 
_ electors. The emperor, writing to the electors, or other 
rinces of the empire, only uſes the term dilectlion; but 
in treating with them he uſes electoral ſerenity to the 
electors, and ducal ſerenity to the other princes. | 
SERGE, in Commerce, a woollen quilted ſtuff, manufac- 
tured on a loom with four treddles, after the manner of 
rateens, and other ſtuffs that have the whale. | 
The goodneſs of ferges is known by the quilting, as that 
of cloths by the ſpinning. | . 
Of ſerges there are various kinds, denominated either 
from the different qualities thereof, or from the places 
where they are wrought. The moſt conſiderable is the 
London /erge, now highly valued abroad, particularly in 
France, where a manufacture is carried on with good 
ſucceſs, under the title of ſerge fagon de Londres. 
SERGES, manuſatlure of London. For wool, the longeſt 
is choſen for the warp, and the ſhorteſt for the woof. 
Before either kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by putting 
it in a copper of liquor, ſomewhat more than lukewarm, 
compoſed of three parts of fair water, and one of urine. 
After having ſtayed long enough therein for the liquor to 
diſſolve, and take off the greaſe, &c. it is ſtirred briſkly 
about with a wooden peel; taken out of the liquor, 
_ drained, and waſhed in a running water, dried in the 
ſhade, beaten with ſticks on a wooden rack, to drive 
out the coarſer duſt and filth; and then picked clean 
with the hands. Thus far prepared, it is greaſed with 
dil of olives, and the longeſt part, deſtined for the watp, 
is combed with large combs, heated in a litfle furnace 
for the purpoſe. To clear off the oil again, the wool is 
put in a liquor cotnpoſed of hot water, with ſoap melted 
therein : whence being taken out, wrung, and dried, it 
is ſpun on the wheel. | TT 
As to the ſhorter wool, intended for the woof, it is only 
carded on the knee with ſmall cards, and then ſpun on 
the wheel, without being ſcoured of its oil. Note, the 
thread ſor the warp is always to be ſpun much finer, and 
better twiſted than that of the wobf. — 
The wool both for the warp and the woof being ſpun, 
and the thread divided into ſkains, that of.the woof is 
ut on ſpools (unleſs it have been ſpun upon them) fit 
— the cavity or eye of the ſhuttle; and that for the warp 
is wound on a kind of wooden bobins to ſit it for 3 
When warped, it is ſtiffened with a kind of ſize, where- 
of that made of the ſhreds of parchment is held the beſt; 
and when dry is put on the loom. 
When mounted on the loom, the workman raifing and 
falling the threads (which are paſſed through a reed), by 
means of four treddles placed underneath the loom, which 
he makes to act tranſverſely, equally, and alternately, 
one after another, with his feet, in proportion as the 
threads are raiſed and lowered, throws the ſhuttle acroſs 
from one ſide to the other; and each time that the 
ſhuttle is thrown, and the thread of the woof is croſſed 


dicine, the ſame as amivkoss; 


* 


8 — 


10 | 
Ved Non and diſtinguiſhed by a plication 


| between thoſe of the warp, ſtrikes it with the frame to 
| 5D which 
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| which the reed is faſtened, through thoſe teeth the threads 
of the warp paſs; and this ſtroke he repeats twice or 
thrice, or even more, till he judges the croſſing of the 
ſerge ſuſſiciently cloſe : thus he proceeds till the warp is 
all filled with woof. _ | | 
The /erge now taken off the loom is carried to the fuller, 
who fulls, or ſcours it in the trough of his mill, with a 


kind of fat earth, called fullers earth, firſt purged of all | 


ſtones and filth. After three or four hours ſcouring, 


the fullers earth is waſhed out in fair water, brought by | 


little and little into the trough, out of which it is taken 
when all the earth is cleared ; then, with a kind of iron 
pincers, or plyers, they pull off all the knots, ends, 
ſtraws, &c. ſticking out on the ſurface on either fide ; 


and then returning it into the fulling trough, where it is 


worked with water ſome what more than lukewarm, with 
ſoap diflolved therein for near two hours: it is then 
waſhed out till ſuch time as the water becomes quite 
clear, and there be no ſigns of ſoap left ; then it is taken 
out of the trough, the knots, &c. again pulled off, and 
then put on the tenter to dry, taking care as faſt as 
it dries to ſtretch it out both in length and breadth till it 
be Brought to its juſt dimenſions. When well dried, it 
is taken off the tenter, and dyed, ſhorn, and preſſed. 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, a term in our Law, applied 
to ſundry offices. Serjeant at law, or of the co, is the 
higheſt degree taken in the common law, as that of 
doctor is in the civil law. 9 8 
The firſt mention which judge Blackſtone has met with 
of /erjeants, or COUNTORS, is in the ſtat. of Weſtm. 1. 
3 Edw. I. c. 29. But M. Paris, in his life of John II. 
abbot of St. Alban's, which he wrote in 1255, 39 Hen. 
III. ſpeaks of advocates at the common law, or countors 


(quos banci narratores vulgariter appellamus) as of an order 
of men well known; and the antiquity of the cole ap- 


pears from the ſame author's Hiſt. of England, A. D. 1259. 
Scrjeants were anciently called fervientes ad legem, and 


ſervientes narratores: Mr. Selden adds, that they were 


alſo called dsores legis; though others are of opinion that 

the } 

Jeants, the bachelors of law. | 

Spelman obſerves, that however a ſerjeant may be richer 
than all the doCtors of the Commons, yet a doctor is 
ſuperior in degree to a /erjeant, for the very name of a 


doctor is magiſterial, but that of a /er5eant miniſterial. | 


Hence, the doctors are ſeated and covered when they 

plead, but the ſerjeants ſtand uncovered at the bar, ex- 
cepting for their coif. | 55 

As theſe are ſuppoſed the moſt learned and experienced, 
there is one court appropriated for them to plead in by 

themſelves, which is the Common Pleas, where the com- 

mon law of England is moſt ſtrictly obſerved : but they 


are not prohibited pleading in other courts, and all 


judges, who, by cuſtom, muſt firſt be /erjeants, call 
them brothers. | 5 
Serjeants at law are bound by a ſolemn oath to do their 


duty to their clients. 


They are called by the king's mandate, or writ, directed 


to them, commanding them to take upon them that de- 
xe, by a day alligned. See BARRISTER. 

Out of theſe, ſome are made the king's ſerjcants to 

_ plead for him in all cauſes, eſpecially in caſes of treaſon ; 

and one is uſually appointed, called premier ſerjeant. See 

PRECE DENCE. | 5 _ 


SPRJEANTS at arms, are officers appointed to attend the | 


perſon of the king, to arreſt traitors, and perſons of 
quality offending, and to attend the lord high ſteward 
when he ſits in judgment on any traitor, &c. | 


Of theſe by ſtatute (13 Rich. II. cap. 6.) there are not 


to be above thirty in the realm. There are now nine at 
court, at 100/. per annum ſalary each; they are called the 
king's {erjeants at arms, to diſtinguiſh them from others: 
they are created with great ceremony, the perſon kneel- 
ing before the king, his majeſty lays the mace on his 
right ſhoulder, and fays, Riſe up, Pvteant at arms, and 
e/quire for ever. They have, beſides, a patent for the of- 
ce, which they hold for life. | | 3 
They have their attendance in the prefence-chamber, 
where the band of gentlemen-penſioners wait; and, re- 


cciving the king at the door, they carry the maces before | 


him to the chapel door, whilſt the band of penſioners 


itand foremoſt, and make a Jane for the king, as they | 


alſo do when the king goes to the houſe of lords. 
There are four other /erjeants at arms, created in the 
ſame manner; one, who attends the lord chancellor ; a 
fecond, the lord treaſurer ; a third, the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons; and a fourth, the lord mayor of 
London on folemn occaſions. 1 

They have a coofiderable ſhare of the fees of honour, and 
travelling charges allowed them when in waiting, viz. 
ſive ſhillings per day when the court is within ten miles 
of London, and ten ſhillings when twenty miles from 


udges are more properly the doclores legis, and ſer- 
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There are alſo ſejeants of the mace of an inte 
who attend the other head offices 0 Un 
ration. | | 
SERJEANT, common, an officer in the ci of 
who attends the lord mayor and court of alder 
court days, and is in council with them on a1 er in 
within and without the preeincts, or liberties cans 
He was to take care of orphans eſtates, er ch. 
account of them, Or to ſign their indenture 1 
their paſſing the lord mayor and court of alder S, beim 
he was likewiſe to let and manage the otphane 
according to his judgment to their beſt writs ckung 
RECORDER. ide. Ge 
SERJEANTS of the houſhold, are officers who execute |, 
d, mentioneq i 


mayor, or 


* 
of comp 


veral functions within the king's houſho] 
the ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 12. | | 
SERJEANT, or fergeant, in War, is a non-co 
or inferior officer in a company of foot, or tr 
goons; armed with an halberd, and appointe 
cipline obſerved, to teach the ſoldiers their 
other duty. He receives the orders 
which he communicates to his officers. 
Each company has generally two /erjeanrs. 
SRRIYANT- major. See MajoR. | 
SERJEANTY, or SERGEANTY, in Low, a fervice 
ciently due to the king for lands held of him, and ii 
could not be due to any other lord. N 
It is divided into grand and petit ſerjcanty. 
SERJEANTY, ew is where one holds land of the lin 
by ſervice which he ought to do in his own perſon, » 
to bear the king's banner or ſpear, affift at his cor, 
tion, or do ſome ofhce in his court, | 
It was in moſt other reſpects like xxN1cnTs-ſwroice, of 
he was not bound to pay aid or eſcuage; and hen tent 
by knight-ſervice paid five pounds for a relief on tien 
knight's fee, tenant by grand ſerjeanty paid one year; 
value of his land, whether it were much or little 
SERJEANTY, petit, is where a man holds land of the king 
to yield him yearly ſome fmall thing towards his wars, 2 
a fword, dagger, bow, ſpurs, &c. in the manner d 
rent. | ä 
Coke, on Littleton, tells us, that Sir Richard Rockeſy 
held lands at Seaton, by grand ſeritanty, to be vantraris 
regis, i. e. the king's fore-footman, when he went ind 
Gaſcogne, till he had worn out a pair of ſhoes of the 
proce or ur oo | 
y the ſtatute 12 Car. II. all tenures of any honour, 
manors, lands, &c. are turned into free and common 
ſocage : but the honorary ſervices of grand /erjeanty ur 
thereby continued. e {TH 
SERIANA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to 2 fe. 
nus of plants, the ſame in its generical characters with 
his cururu; both which are compriſed by Linnæus under 
one genus, with the new name PaUuLLIxIX. | 
SERICH, the name of a ſeed uſed in the food of the 
Egyptian Coptis. It is produced by an herb called /m 
jm, and is pounded and put into oil. In this they dy 
their bread, which is always new, being baked as often 
as they eat, in ſmall flat cakes : theſe they eat dipped i 
this oil with raw onions, or elſe they break the cakest 
pieces, and put them into a ſyrup of ſugar, made whet 
the canes are green. Pococke's Egypt, p. 183. 
SERICUM, /i1k. See SILK. 3 
SERICUM is alſo a name given by ſeveral chemical wits 
to the flowers of zinc raiſed by ſublimation in an inclined 
open crucible. Theſe flowers are not reducible into 2 
again, and are of a fibroſe texture, and a beautiful brig 
white colour. This has made them be called alſo the 
phileſophic cotton, and others have named them the 4! 
. ficca philoſophorum. | | | | 
SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of things in the fame 0 
der, and which have ſome relation or connexion 
each other. | 3 Te Bee : | 
Medals are formed into ſuites or ſerieſes, both with rg 
to the metal and to the ſubject. The different metals 
medals conſtitute three different /erie/es in the cabinets 
the curious, we mean, as to the order and arrangem® 
of the ſeveral medals. ; a 
The gold /eries, for inſtance, of imperials, N 
about one thouſand or twelve hundred; that o . 
may amount to three thouſand ; and that of erke q 
all the three ſizes, great, middle, and ſmall, to 
ſeven thouſand. Of theſe, the feries of middle cop 
is the moſt complete, and moſt cafily forme 
be brought down to the fall of the empire in! 
and the time of the Palæologi in the Eaſt. b 1 
With regard to the ſubject, the Fwy of me the fl 
uſually formed from the ſide called the head _ ad, tht 
claſs, is diſpoſed the /eric/es of kings; in the woe” 
of Greek and Latin cities : in the third, the Rom 


hird, the PU. ff ; 
ſular families ; in the fourth, the imperial 10 05 cor. 
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the deities; and to theſe may be added a ſixt 


London. The places are in the lord chamberlain's gift. 


ſiſting of medals of illuſtricus perſons. 
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ES. Gricfes of modern medals: that of the 
; av os hoo from Martin V. in 1430. From 
that tin r of five or ſix hundred. 
2 gente have a ſeries of emperors from Charle- 
Rt -ovided the current coins were admitted; but, 
mage, Þ e, they commonly commence with Frederic II. 
in p 
in 1493: nos of France is moſt numerous and moſt 
: 220 the modern kings. See MEDaLs. 
e Algebra, denotes a rank or progreſſion of 
increaſing or decreaſing in ſome conſtant ra- 
in its progreſs, approaching {till nearer and 
ſought value, and the terms continually 
lled a converging ſeries; and, if infinitely 


uantities, 
tio, which, 
nearer to ſome 
decreaſing, 15 ca 


ontinued, becomes equal to that quantity; whence its 
n - 


uſual appellation of infinite ſer1es. 
* 1 I 1 2 I 5 

Thus, 1, 4 5 1 TEI 5 
Ne converges, or approaches to the value of 1, and, 
a | „ . 


jnbnitely continued, becomes equal to it. 


The doctrine and uſe of infinite ſerieſes, one of the greateſt | 


improvements of the preſent age, we owe to Nic. Mer- 


cator, Of Holftein, who, however, ſeems to have taken 
7 


the fixſt hint of it from Dr. Wallis's arithmetic of i- 


nites. 


It takes place principally in the quadratures of curves; | 


where, as we frequently fall upon quantities, which can- 
not be expreſſed by any preciſe definite numbers, ſuch as 
the ratio of the diameter of a circle to the circumfe- 
rence, we are glad to expreſs them by a ſeries, which, 


infinitely continued, is the value of the quantity re- 


quired. 


| E 8 8 | 
b- nit, nature, origin, and uſe of infinite. Though arith- 


metic furniſhes us with very adequate and intelligible ex- 
preſſions for all rational numbers, yet it is very defec- 
re as to irrational ones; which are infinitely more nu- 
merous than the other, there being, for inſtance, an in- 


hnity of them between 1 and 2. Were it now required | 
10 Hud a mean proportional between 1 and 2 in rational | 


numbers, which alone are clearly intelligible (the root 
of 2 being certainly a very obſcure idea), we could ſtill 


approach nearer and nearer to the juſt value of the quan- 


tity required, but without ever arriving at it : thus, if 
for the mean proportional between 1 and 2, or the root 
of 2, we firſt put 1, it is evident we have not put 
enough; if we add g we put too much, for the ſquare 
of 1+£ is greater than 2. If then we take away z, we 
ſhall find we have taken away too much, and if we re- 
turn 2, the whole will be too great; thus we may pro- 
ceed, without cver coming to the juſt quantity ſought. 


Theſe numbers thus found, and thoſe found after the | 


ſame manner to infinity, being diſpoſed in their natural 
order, make what we call an infinite /eriss. 


Sometimes the ſericſes do not proceed by alternate addi- 


tions and ſubtractions, but by ſimple additions, or by an 
infinity of ſubtractions, according to the poſition of the 
firſt term. In all theſe infinite 7 5 it is viſible, that 
3s all the terms are only equal to a finite magnitude, 
they muſt be {till decreaſing 3 and it is even convenient 
that they be ſo as much as poſſible, that one may take 


only a certain number of the firſt terms for the magni- | 


nude fought, and neglect all the reſt. . 

but irrational numbers are not the only numbers, that are 
cxprelſed in rational ones by infinite ſerieſes. Rational num- 
bers themſelves may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: 


e] 
: 
& 


by ſuch /cries, rational ones need no ſuch expreſſion. 


Among infinite ſerieſes, there are ſome whoſe terms only | 


make a finite ſum; ſuch is the geometrical progreſſion 2, 


1 1 1 
© h Ke. and, in general, all geometrical decreaſing 
progreſſions: 


x = that there are more terms in the harmonical, than 
* 5 8 progreſſion, though the latter has no 
„ a not in the former, and wants ſeveral which 
wo S; ſuch a difference would only render the 

wine ſums unequal, and that of the harmonical 


Mogrelſion the greateſt 3 th | 
| 3 the cauſe lies deeper. | 
tom the — : pr 


8 1 thing, e. gr. a foot, is a compound 
as e infinite; finite, as it is a foot; infi- 
de fr ws 8 infinity of parts, into which it is 
rated from dle innmte parts be conceived, as ſepa- 

ne another, they will make an infinite ſeries; 


and i A | 
Jet their ſum will only be a foot, only no terms are 


aber 1 Put, but ſuch as may, diſtin& from each | 


he caſe FO of the ſame finite whole: now this is 


cometriz | 8 


0 what x 
emains, or 4 of a foot, then Z of what remains, 


e we have a ſeries of papal medals tolerably com- | 


&c. make a /eries, which | 


1, for inſtance, being equal to the ſeries 2, 1, +, &c. but 
here is this difference between them, that whereas irra- | 
tonal numbers can only be expreſſed in rational numbers | 


N in others, the terms make an infinite ſum ; | 
uch is the harmonical progreſſion 4, , 4, +, &c. It 


ved notion of infinite diviſibility, it fol- 


t, that if you firſt take £ of a foot, then; 


SER 


or J of a foot; you may proceed to infinity, ſill taking 


new decreaſing halves, all diſtinct from each other, an 
which all together only make a foot. 

In this example, we not only take no patts but what 
were in the whole diſtin& from each other; but we take 
all that were there; whence it comes to paſs, that their 
ſum makes the preciſe whole again: but, were we to 
follow the geometrical progreſſion 3, +, 21, &c. that is, 
at firſt, take + of a foot, and from what remains + of a 
foot, and from what ſtill remains 25 of a foot, &c. it is 


true, we ſhould take no parts but what were diſtinct from 


each other in the foot; but we ſhould not take all the 
parts that were there, ſince we only take the ſeveral 


thirds, which are leſs than the halves; of conſequence, 


all theſe decreaſing thirds, though infinite in number, 


could not make the whole; and it is even demonſtrated, 


that they would only make half. In like manner, all the 
fourths decreaſing to infinity, would only make one- 


third, and all the. hundredths only the ninty-ninth part: 
ſo that the ſum of the terms of an infinite ſeries decreaſing 
n is not only always finite, but may even 


e leſs than any finite quantity that can be aſſigned. 
If an infinite decreaſing ſeries expreſs parts which cannot 
ſubſiſt in the whole, diſtinctly from each other; but 
ſuch, as to take their values, we. muſt ſuppoſe the ſame 
quantity taken ſeveral times in the ſame whole, then 
will the ſum of theſe parts make more than a whole, nay, 
infinitely more; that is, the /eries will be infinite, if the 
ſame quantity be taken an infinity of times. Thus, in 
the harmonical progreſſion , 4, !, &c. if we take £ of 


a foot, or 6 inches, then +, or 4 inches, it is evident we 


cannot take farther 4 of a foot, or 3 inches, without 
taking 1 inch more than was left in the foot. Since 
then the whole is already exhauſted by the three firſt 
terms, we can take no more of the following terms, 


without taking ſomething already taken: and, ſince thoſe 
terms are infinite in number, it is very poſſible, that the 


- 


ſame finite quantity may be repeated an infinite number 


of times, which will make the ſum of the /eries infinite. 


We ſay, poſſible; for though of two infinite ſerieſes, the 
one may make a finite ſum, and the other an infini:e 


one ; it is true, that there may be ſuch a /eries, where 
the finites having exhauſted the whole, the following 


ones, though infinite in number, ſhall only make a finite 


ſum ; and, in effect, ſince it is demonſtrated, by the Jaws 
of geometrical progreſſion, that there are ſerieſes, whoſe 
ſums are leſs than the whole, nay infinitely leſs ; it fol- 
lows, that there muſt likewiſe be ſerieſes, which make 
infinitely more. | . 

There are two farther remarks neceſſary to be made on 
ſerieſes in general. 1. That there are ſome, wherein, 


after a certain number of terms, all the other terms, 


though infinite in number, become each a cypher.— 


Now, it is evident, that the ſum of theſe ſerieſes is finite, 


and eaſily found; they having only an appearance of in- 
finity. | | | | 

2. That rhe ſame magnitude may be expreſſed by dif- 
ferent ſerieſes; and may be expreſſed both by a ſeries 
whoſe ſum may be found, and by another whoſe ſum 


cannot be found. 9 555 


Geometry does not labour under the ſame difficulty as 


arithmetic: it expreſſes irrational numbers exactly in 
lines, and needs not have recourſe to infinite ſerieſes. 
Thus, the diagonal of a ſquare, whoſe fide is 1, is known 


to be the ſquare root of 2: but, in ſome other caſes, 


22 itſelf is under the like embarraſſment; there 
e 


ing ſome right lines, which cannot be expreſſed other- 
wiſe than by an infinite ſeries of ſmaller lines, whoſe 


ſum cannot be found: of which kind are the right lines 


equal to curves; ſo that in ſeeking, for inſtance, a right 


line equal to the circumference of a circle, we find, 


that the diameter being 1, the line ſought will be 4 — 


41172 77.5, &c. 5 ey 
As to the finding of an infinite ſeries to expreſs quantities 


ſought, Mercator, the firſt inventor of the method, did 


it by diviſion; but fir Iſaac Newton and M. Leibnitz 


have improved the doctrine very conſiderably ; the firſt 
finding his ſeries by the extraction of roots, and the ſe- 
cond by another ſeries preſuppoſed. 

The notion of a ſeries given above is however rather too 
limited, when confined to ranks or progreſſions of quan- 
tities increaling or decreaſing in ſome conſtant ratio : 
for the term ſeries is indif=rently ufed whether the 
terms of _ number of quantities following each other 
have a conſtant ratio, or even relation or not. And, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking a ſeries of quantities increaſing or de- 


creaſing in a conſtant ratio is no more than what is 


commonly called a geometric progreſſion, 
The doctrine of ſeries is of extenſive uſe in mathema- 
tics, and has been carried far; though not ſo far as 
could be wiſhed, It would far exceed the limits of our 
deſign to enter into a detail of the diſcoveries relating 


to 
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ce. He denotes the diſtance of the term T from any 


terval of the ordinates, or terms of the ſeries applied to 


T beſe things being premiſed, let this ſeries be propoſed, | 
HEH $83 r „ 439 3% *, Kc. in which the | 


C, E=;Dx, &c. The relation in general will be | 


place of =, the relations of the terms of the propoſed 
I from the ſecond term of the ſeries, the equation will | 


B=2Z2 Ax, CSB D=5 Cx, &c. from whence | 


 - laſt example, where the firſt term being given, all will 


N * 

” | 
n * 5 3 W. 9 4 
We * 
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to this ſubje&t. Something, however, ſhould be added | 
to What has been ſaid above, to give a notion of the | 
principal kinds of ſeries, and the method of notation | 
_ uſed in treating of them. | £5 


A feries being propoſed, one of the woos queſtions | 


concerning it, is to find the law o 


. mined and produced indefinitely. 


guiſhed from any | 


_ caſes of diviſion, other 1 5 wilkariſe, the terms of which 


Will have a conſtant relation to each other, and this relation | 


recurring always throughout the ſeries, they have been 
called recurring /eriefes by M. de Moivre, who firſt con- 
fidered them, anc has hem to the ſolution of ſeveral 
intricate problems. > Recurring SERIES, infra. 
In many caſes, the relation of the terms of a ſeriet is not | 


*- * ond 


cConſtant, as it is in thoſe arifing from diviſion, Yet this | 


relation often varies according to a certain law obvious 
upon inſpection- Thus in the ſeries r + 3x + fo +| 
* + +33 x* + &c- The terms may be continued | 
_ Indefinitely by che continued multiplication of theſe | 
fractions 3, 4, % 3, Kc. And the following ſeries, 1+ 
3 Tü +ririn® + 14x »* + &c. may be con- 
tinued by the multiplicatiowof the fractions — — 
S „00000 
Sdeieſes of this kind may be defined by differential equa- 

tions. The equation defining a fer:es is that which | 
aſſignus the relation of the terms generally by their di- 

ſtances from the beginning. To do this Mr. Stirling | 
conceives the terins of the ſeries to be placed as fo many 


- ordinates on a right line given by poſition, and he, for | 


the ſake of ſimplicity, takes unity as the common in- 


75 terval of theſe ordinates. The initial terms of the feries j 


he denotes by the initial letters of the alphabet, A, B, 
C, D, &c. A being the firſt, B the ſecond, C the third, 
Sc. And he denotes any term in general, by the letter | 
T, and the reſt following it in order, I I/, T/!!, 7, 


given term, or from any given intermediate point be- 
tween two terms, by the indeterminate quantity æ - fo 


the ſaid term or point, will be 2 +3, 2 +2, 2 + 3, 
ccc. for the increment of the abſciſs is the common in- 


the abſciſs. _ 
of the terms are B A Ax, CS AB, D=| 


notes the diſtance of T from the firſt term of the ſeries. | 


For by ſubſtituting o, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. ſueceſſively in the 
ſeries will ariſe. In like manner, if z be the diſtance of 


be 1 === T, as will appear by ſubſtituting the | 
numbers — 1, o, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. ſucceſſively for z. Or, | 
jf the indeterminate z denotes the Place of the term'T | 
in the ſeries, its ſacceſſive values will be 1, 2, 3z 4» Vc. | 


* 


and the equation will be N 1 


It appears, therefore, that innumerable differential equa- | 
tions may define one and the ſame ſeries, according to 
the different points from whence the origin of the ab- 
ſciſs 2 is taken.. And, on the contrary, the ſame equa- 

tion defines innumerable different ſerie/es by nking 0 
_ ferent ſucceſſive values of z. For in the equation T' = 


2—4 1 x, Which defines the feries above mentioned, 
„ 


l abſciſſæ; if & 4 1. 44, &c. be ſucceſſi ly ſubſti- 
. "tuted for z, the relations of the terms ariſing will be 


bd. A 4 


+. the feries A, 3 Az & HA, KA, 443 But, &c. | 

the fie which is different from the former. But the | 
equation will always determine the ſeries ſrom the given 
values of the 'abſciſs and of the firſt term, when the 
equation includes but two terms of the „ies, as in the 


. be given. But when the equation includes three terms, [ 


| | its continuation. | 
For this no univerſal rule can be given; but it often | 
happens, that the terms of the ſcries taken two and two, 
three and three, or in greater numbers, have an obvious | 
and finiple relation, by which the len may be deter- 
x | | - Thus, if unity be di-⸗ 
_ vided by 1=x, the quotient will be a geometfical pro- 
greſſion, any term of which will be to the next ante- | 
cCedent term as & to 1. And by this property the rie 
"I+x++#*+#x* c. may be & 
| Other, and produced ad infinitum. In like manner, in other | 


he At 


terms of the ſeries; 
be neceſſary to add a thouſand millions of terms forthy 


Proceſs carried on the quotient will be found ——— 4 


powers of a, and their exponents equal to the number 


| | of a is the third in the denominator. 
for that, we have, in that quotient 1 —c + * & 


as poſſible, E. g. If 5 1, c=1, and a=2; thel 
values ſubſtituted in the general Vries, 


but it never arrives at it. | 
After the like manner we find Te —_— - 


Li hd * * = 


ner, as that the numerator is always unit exponeſ 


two muſt be given; and three mut . 
includes four; and fo nn e blen ing 
if che ſeries 3%; u , rz N, ir, Kc. be 
poſed, where the relations of the terms are, B 1 


4 125 5% D N Co, le tees. 
defining this ſerier will be T 2 „ 00 
83 A Wy WY "22 K 2271 
T *, of T' = SECT. T *, where the fe. 


celfre values of 4 we v 2, 5 4 
eitve values of = are 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. See Mr. Su, 
Methodus Differentialis, in the —— _ 
This may ſuffice to convey a notion of theſe differers 
equations, defining the nature of /erieſer. But a ry 
Meru of thele equations in finding the fun, of 
rige it would require a treatiſe to explain it. 
muſt therefore refer the curious to that excelley a. 
jon _ - _ to M. de Moivre's Miſcellanes An 
ca; and ſeveral curious papers by Mr. as 
kts Petropolitana. ; . 
A ſeries often converges ſo ſlowly as to be of no uf n 
Practice. Thus, if it were required to find the fun a 
155 1.4 " 3-4 _ 5.6 * 7.8 F 9.10 1 
which lord Brounker found for the quadrature of f. 


hyperbola true to 9 . by the mere addition of tl 
r. Stirling computes that it wont 


urpoſe; for which the life of man would be too hon, 
t oy 2 4 * method the ſum of the ſri; 

may ound by a very moderate computation, 

Meth. Dif. p. «6 * oe 


SERIES, 70 find a, expreſſing a quantity fought, by diviſn 


Suppoſe a ſeries required to expreſs the quotient of } d. 


_ vided by a+c. Divide the dividend by the diviſor, 


in common arithmetic z continuing the diviſion till tle 
quotient ſhew the order of the progreſfion, or the lay, 
according to which the terms proceed to infinity; 
{till obferving the rules of fubtraction, multiplication 
and divifion, about the changing of the ſigns. The 
þ bc 


' 6 
£0 "0 1 
LEES ke. in infinitum. 

Theſe four or five terms thus found, both the quotient 
and manner of the diviſion ſhew, that the quotient con. 
fiſts of an infinite /erzes of terms, whoſe numerators at 
the powers of e, whoſe exponents differ from the num 
ber of the order by unity, whofe denominators are tit 


of the order of the terms. E. g. In the third term, 
the power of c is the fecond in the numerator ; and the 


lence, firſt, if þ = 1, and @ = 1, ſubſtituting this ral 


wn tos * wo | 9 — ES * -, &. 
to inſinity. Wherefore, 2 * 1 + 
in infinitum. yy 5 
If then, ſecondly, the terms in the quotient continual? 
decreaſe, the ſeries will give a quotient as near the truth 


or the div 


performed as in the general example; we fal find4z 


— $—+# + 124711 — 2 + 147, Ce. Sy 
poſe, then, the ſeries to be broken off in the Rm 
there will be a deficiency ; but it will be leſs 7 
If it be broken off in the ſixth, there will be * 
ciency, but that leſs than 23. T he farther, 7 . ö 


the ſeriet is continued, the nearer it approaches to ts 


4 
13 Let 


f N . "9: -* 5 0 4. 
17 7 A1 155, &c. in infinitum: 5 4+1 
| 2 IP 


I 1755 &c. in infinitum . Fl | 
$184 conſtal 


1 27 — 72 Kc. in infinitum. Thi 8 
; «My whereby all fractions, whoſe 2 "Y bo wh 
may. be expreſſed by infinite 2 tho 11 ſuch er 
ing all geometrical progreſſions, crealing 4 & 


nominator of the firſt term, which is allo 1 inn 
of the ratio, differs by unity from the denom | 
the fraction to be reſolved. n 
If che terms of the quotient be continu 

the ſeries recedes ſo mugh the farther un 


y encrealth 
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1 ady' given place-at Z..-80-that the}: 
| _ Pens ad Moe iin is in the plane of che 


Hence, 1. as the meridian imveſts the whole earth, there l 


* 


in. erer places firuared under the ſame meridian. ] Vr, a neridia line is theanterlettion'of the plane of the ; 


X Py 7 * 1 R ö , L 
And 2. as it is noon-tide whenever the centre of the ſun 


in the Meridian of the heavens; and as the meridian of 
40 nth is in the plane of the ſormer; it follows, that 
1 2 at the ſame time; in all places ſituate under 
the aig meridian. 3. There are as many meridians on | 


h., as there are points conceived in the equator.( whence infinite pajns have been taken-by divers aftro- - 

the earth, as the ; poi nomers 8 fix it to the utmoſt ene M. Caſſini . 

has diſtinguiſhed er a eren ns drawn on the 
F S. Petronio, at Bologna, the 


In effect, the meridians always change, as you cha the | 


| id to be infinite; 
' woitude of the place; and may be ſaid to be 3] 
on: reſpective place from eaſt to weſt having its reſpec · * 
1 idian. * 5 5 4 : # 5. 5 8 ; * 1 4 6 8 1 7 | 

1 firfty is that from which the reſt-are account- 


Meniprian. line; an arch; 


* 
o 


* 


1 0 15 8 22 5 . 1 2 e . I E 2 „ 
"ticular latitude, to ew che Hin aa flar's declination, 


EO . * | 57. Wa „ - | 
exidian-of the place with the plane-of the; horizop,'vul- 
gary called a north and ſouth line, becaule its direction is 
tom one pole towards che other. BY £ 4 r FO 61 


The uſe of ja meridian line in aſtronom) 
dialling, Sc. is very great, and on its exactuęis alldepend 


pavement of che church of 8. Petron | 
largeſt and moſt accurate in the world; beinig/120 feet 
in length. In the roof of this 'chvureh;/a'thouſand inches 


ed. reckoning from welt to eaſt; The firſt meridian is | above the pavement; is alittle hole, through which the 


inning of longliinde. OS 

| 0 Singer beſt tobe lis a matter merely arbitrary; 
and bence different perſons, nations, and ages, have fixed | 
it differently; whence ſome confuſion has ariſen F 
geography. The rule among the ancients was, to make 
it paſs through the place fartheſt to the weft that was 
known. But the moderns knowing, that there is no 


Jun s image, when in the nieridian, falling upon the line; 
ini, by a publie writing, informed the mathematicians of 

Europe, of à new oracle of Apollo, or the ſun, eſtab- 
'liſhed in a temple, which might be conſulted, with en- 


tire confidence, as to all diffculties in aſtronomy. See | 


GNo Mom. 


| ſuch place in the earth as, can be eſteemed the moſt | To draw! A ManiprAx ne. | Knowing the ſouth quatter 


_ weſterly, the way of computing the longitudes of places 


m one fixed point is much laid aſi de. Þ 
5 — — the meridian that paſſes through the 
fartheſt of the Canary Iſlands as his firſt meridian; that 
being the moſt weſtern place of the world then known. | 
After him, as more countries were diſcovered in that | 
quarter, the firſt meridian was removed farther off. The | 
| Arzbian geographers choſe to fix the firſt meridian upon | 
the utmoſt ſhore of the weſtern ocean; Some fixed it to 
the iſland of St. Nicholas near Cape Verd; Hondius to 
the iſle of St. James; others to the ifland of Del Corvo, 
one of the Azores; becauſe on that iſland the magnetic 
needle, at that time, pointed directly north, without any |. 
variation; and it was not then known that the variation 
of the needle is itſelf ſubject to variation. The lateſt |. 
geographers, particularly the Duteh, have ger on the 
Pike of Teneriffe; others on the iſſe of Palm, another of 
dhe Canariesz and, laſtly, the French, by command of 
| their king, on the iſland of Fero, another of the Cana-|- 


TICS. ' 3 | 1 
But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, our 


geographers and map-makers frequently aſſume the me- 
ridian of the place where they live, or the capital of their 


FEitades of rheir pla- Thom UH Ont 
The aſtronomers in their calculations uſually chooſe the 
merillian of the place where their obſervations are made, 

for their firſt meridian; as Ptolemy at Alexandria; 7 
cho Brahe at Uranibourg ; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. 
Flamſteed at the royal obſervatory at Greenwich; and 
the French at the obſervatory at Paris. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, there is a ſuggeſtion, 
that the meridians vary in time. This ſeems very pro- 
bable, from the old meridian line in the church of St.. 
Petronio at Bologna, which is found to vary no leſs than 
eight degrees from the true meridian of the place at this 
ume; and from that of Tycho at Uranibourg, which M. 

Picart obſerves, varies eighteen minutes from the modern | 
_ meridian, If there be any thing of truth in this hint, | 
Dr. Wallis ſays, the change muſt ariſe from a change of 
the terreſtrial poles (here on earth, of the earth's diuenal 
motion), not of their pointing to this or that of the 
red ſtars? for if the poles of the qiurnal motion remain 

fixed to the ſame place on the earth, the meridians, which 
0 through theſe poles; muſt remain the fame. | 
| * the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems over- 
_ rown by an obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French. | 
ern . Sciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 
ve tour ſides of a pyramid built three thouſand years ago 
| Worn, exactly to the four cardinal points. 4 
aw on which can never be looked upon as/fortuitous ! | 

Ho of a globe, or ſphere, is the brazen circle, in 

12 the Gr on bangs and turns. 
* en nto four nineties, or three hundred and 
ke: N beginning at the I 
_ _ the equinoCtial, on the celeſtial globes, is“ 
fan; and e ſouth and north declination of the ſun or 

s; and on t 


the ſun dire 


by the clock ; and havi 


floor. Then hang the plumb-line ups 


pretty nearly, obſerve the altitude FE (Tab. Aſtronomy, 


Ax. g.) of ſome ſtar on the- eaſtern fide thereof, not far 
from the meridian H Z RN; then, keeping the qua- 
drant firm on its axis, o ag the plummet may ſtill cut 


the fame degree, only directing it to the weſtern fide of 


the meridian, wait till you find che ſtar has the ſame al- 
titude as before, , Laſtly; biſect the angle EC e, 
formed by the interſection of che two planes wherein 


the quadrant is placed at the time of the two obſerva- 
das, by the righ 


Or thus: on an horizontal plane; from the ſame centre 
C /fig. 9.) deſcribe ſeveral arches of circles B A, bay &c. 


and on the ſame center C-eret à ſtyle, or gnomon, per- 
pendicular to the plane A C B, a foot or half a foot long. 


About the twenty-firſt: of June, between the hours of 
nine and eleven in the morning, and between one and 
three in the afternoon; obſerve che points B, 5, & c. A, a, 


wherein the ſhadow of the ſtyle terminates. Biſect the 


arches A B, a & Cc. in D. d, & c. I then the ſame 
right bine D E biſect all the arches A B, a ö; Ke. it will 


| | In regard the extremity-of the ſhadow: is det 
country for a firſt meridian z and thence reckon the lon- | | ſomewha 


ſought.---- 5 
vo determine, it is beſt to baye-the: Ayle flat at top, and 


A good meridian line for regulating elocks and watches 


may be had by the following methode make a round 
bole, almoſt a quarter of an inch in diameter; in a thin 
plate of metal; and fix the plate in the top of a ſouth 
window, in ſuch a manner, that it may reoline from the 
renith at an angle equal to the co-latitude of your place, 
as nearly as you can gueſs; for then the plate will face 
at noon, on che equinoctial days. Let 
the ſun ſhine freely through the hole into the room, 


previouſly: darkened; and hang a plumb- line to the oeil- 


ing of the room, at leaſt five or fix feet from the win- 
dow, in ſuch a place as that the ſun's rays, tranſmitted 
through the hole, may fall upon the line when it is noon 
| ng marked the ſaid place on the 
ceiling, take away the line. Having adjuſted a ſliding- 
bar to a dove-tail groove, in a piece of wood about 
eighteen inches long, and fixed a hock into the middle 


of the bar, nail the wood to the above mentioned place 


in the ceiling, parallel to the ſide of the room in which _ 


the window is; the groove and bar being towards the 
on the hook in the 
bar, the weight or plummet reachi 
moment of next noon by the clock, when the ſun ſhin 
move the ſliding- bar in the 


wall or on a white ſereen plated 
the line; the plummet or weight at the end of the line 


north and tout. Sceriel globe, the latitude of Places] | baliging'freelyin's pail ot water, Place bet ir an the 


There are two points on this "circle, | 

ed the poles 3 and: a; $i POR oh Eg TREE 
trogh the 0 5 and a diameter, continued from thence 2 
ee, ws heavens, 'on 


round ee 


rough every tenth degree of the equa- 
ry tenth degree of longitude. - ' / / | * 


tor, or throu he 
rough eve 
The uſes of this ci 
Vor, II. Ne 2 


Hoon. By 


4? 


7 are, to ſet the globes to any par-] methods 


with che ſun and-clock, this merhod may be brought to 


tre of either globe, is called the axis of 'aWery-great-exaGtineſs\ - This mei] line will not only 


be ſufficient for the regulation of clochs and watches, 


We EN $9 0/427 eee GE t ide true mean time, by equation tables, but alſo for 
Lau drawn 5 2 there are uſually thirty-ſx meri-|| maſt aſtronomical purpoſes. Ferguſon's Lect. on ſelect = 


SubjeRs, Se. left; x; 
Soverat authors have invented f ſtrum 
18 the deſeribing of meridian lines, or * 


FEA 


bel ie we ian of the 


8 


t line HR. This H R is a meridian 


to drill a little hole, rioting che lucid ſpot projected by it on 
the arches A B and b, inſtead of rhe extremity of the 
- ſhadow. | Otherwiſe the cireles maybe made with yel- 


1 | ng almoſt to the 
floor: when this is done, find the trub ſolur time, and 
thereby regulate your clock) or wateh. Then, at the 


| | groove until the ſhadow of 
inoctial: on it, each] the plumb-line biſects the image of the ſun on the floor, 
on the north ide of 


corte ctions, en the following days, 


particular inſtruments and 8 


a2 > 
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M E R 


for determining equal altitudes of the ſun in the eaſtern | 
and weſtern parts of the heavens; as Mr. Grey, Dr.“ 
" Derham, &c. in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. But as 
the former of the methods above delivered ſuffices for 
aſtronomical obſervations, and the latter for more ordi- 
nary occaſions, we ſhall forbear to give any deſcriptions 
the), | | 
From what has been ſhewn it is evident, that whenever 
the ſhadow of the ſtyle covers the meridian line, the centre 
of the ſun is in the meridian; and therefore it is then 
noon. And hence the uſe of a meridian line in adjuſt- 
ing the motion of clocks, &c. to the ſun. 
Hence alſo, if the meridian line be biſected by a right line 
O V, drawn perpendicularly through the point C, O V 
will be the interſection of the meridian, and firſt vertical; 
and, conſequently, O will ſhew the eaſt point, and V the 
went: J 
Laſtly, if a ſtyle be erected perpendicularly in any other 
horizontal plane, and a ſignal be given when the ſhadow 
of the ſtyle covers the meridian line drawn in another 
plane, noting the apex, or extremity, of the ſhadow 
projected by the ſtyle, a line drawn from that point 
through that wherein the ſtyle is raiſed, will be a me- 
ridian line. | } 
One meridian line being given, another may be drawn 
upon another horizontal plane by the following method : | 
hang a thread with a plummet exactly over the ſouth 
end of the meridian line given, and another thread with 
a plummet over the ſouth end of the plane upon which 
the meridian line is to be drawn; let one perſon obſerve 
at noon the moment when the ſhadow of the firſt thread 
falls exactly upon the meridian given, and let another 
obſerver, at the ſame time, mark two-diſtant points in 
the ſhadow of the ſecond thread: a line drawn through 
thoſe points is the meridian line required. By the ſame 
method may a meridian line be found upon a ſouth wall, 
by marking two points in the ſhadow of a thread hung 
at a little diſtance from it: if the meridians are near, 
he that obſerves the ſhadow of the firſt thread may let 
the other know the moment it falls upon the meridian 
line by ſaying now : if they are far diſtant, it ſhould be 
done by the motion of the hand, becauſe ſound takes 
| ſome time to paſs from one place to another. The me- 


ridian line is the baſis of aſtronomical obſervations : a | 


meridian line being found, there may be placed over it a 
quadrant or ſextant in ſuch a manner, that though it be 
moved up or down to give it different elevations, in or- 
der to view through the fights of it the celeſtial bodies 
at their different altitudes; yet the plane of that fide of 
the inſtrument upon which the degrees are marked ſhall 
continue all the while in the plane of the meridian. Of 
this kind is the MURAL arc in the royal oRSERVA- 
Tonk at Greenwich. See MER1DIan altitude. | 
MxERITDIAN line, on a dial, is a right line ariſing from the 
interſection of the meridian of the place with the plane 
of the dial. | . TH bi 
This is the line of twelve o'clock, and from hence the 
division of the hour-line begins. $675, 0 
Mxeripian, magnetical, is a great circle, paſſing through 
or by the magnetical poles; to which the magnetic needle 
or needle of the mariners compals, if not otherwiſe hin- 
dered, conforms itſelf. . 1 5b 
MERIDIAN altitude of the ſun or ſtars is, their altitude 
u hen in the meridian of the place where they are obſerved. 
- See ALTITUDE. ; 7 „ 
Jo take the MERIDIAN altitude of the ſtars. Aſtronos 
mers make two principal kinds of obſervations of the 
{tars, the one when they are in the meridian, and the 
other when in vertical circles. PR. | 
For meridian obſervations there are two inſt 
cipally uſed, the quadrant and gnomon. 


To 


ruments prin- 


take the MERIDIAN altitude with a quadrant. If the po- 
| ſition of the meridian be known, and the plane of an aſtro- 
nomical quadrant be placed in the meridian line, by 
means of the-plumb-line ſuſpended at the centre, the 
meridian altitudes of the ſtars, which are the principal 


_ obſervations whereon the whole art of aſtronomy is | 


founded, may eaſily be determined. : 
The meridian altitude of a ſtar may likewiſe be had by 
means of a pendulum-clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's 


paſſage by the meridian be known. Now it mult be ob- 


ſerved, that ſtars have the ſame altitude for a minute 
before and after their paſſage by the meridian, if they be 
not in or near the zenith; but if they be, their altitudes 
mult be taken every minute when they are near the ne- 
ridian; and then their greateſt altitudes will be the me- 
ridian altitudes ſought. x; 1 5 
As to the manner of obſerving, it is found very difficult 


to place the vane of the quadrant in the meridian exact- 


ly enough to take the meridian altitude of a ſtar; for, 
unleſs there be a convenient place, and a wall, where 


MER 


the quadrant may be firmly faſteried in the was. 

meridian, which is not eaſily had, we ry . * 

true poſition of the meridian proper to obſerve the the 

It will be mach-eafief, therefore, on ſeveral Yo. 

to uſe the portable quadrant; by which the A0 

the ſtar may be obſerved a little before its * 

the meridian, every minute; till its greateſt 3 

found. Here, though we have not the true FX * 

the meridian by this means, yet we have 2 3 

meridian altitude of the ſtar. renn 

23 this method, in the 
ree of any ſenſible error; ye“, in caſe 

the meridian near the ras e it proves — > 

tive; for in thefe kinds of obſervations, the inconve K 
ſituation of the obſerver, the variation of the "ey 

muth ſeveral degrees in a little tinie, the dert 0 
the inſtrument, and the diſficulty of replacing it . 
ly, will prevent the obſervations from being made dhiey 
than in every four minutes; but in each minute th 1. 
titude varies about fifteen minutes of a degree, ſ Fog 

ona | : » 10 that 
there will be the difference of a degree in the ftar | 
titude between each obſervation. In ſuch caſes the 
fore, it will be better to have the true poſition of th 
meridian, or the exact time wherein the ſtar paſſes the 
meridian, in order either to place the inſtrument in the 
meridian, or to obſerve the altitude of the ſtar the > 

ment it paſſes the meridian. 8 

To find the MERID1AN altitude of the ſun, 

fee GNoMON., By other means, fee ALTiTvps. 

MERIDIAN teleſcope. See (TELESCOPE, 

To meaſure the degrees of the MeRiDian. Sec Decaes 

To obſerve the tranſ/its, or paſſages of the heavenly bodies af 

the plane of the MERIDIav. A meridian line being found 

hang two threads with, plummets exactly over it, 41 

little diſtance from one another, and they will be in the 

the plane of the meridian: if you place your eye cloſe 
to one of the threads, in ſuch a manner that you make 
it cover the other, and both appear as one thread; when 

a ſtar is behind the threads, it is in the meridian, By 

the ſame method the ſun may be viewed, through a 
imoaked glaſs; when the threads paſs through his cen- 
ter, he is in the meridian: but the beſt way of obſery- 
ing the ſun, moon, ſtars, or planets, is through a teleſcope 
placed in the meridian, with two croſs hairs, one of which 
is in a vertical, the other in a horizontal poſition ; 
when the vertical hair paſſes through the center of the 

ſun he is in the meridian. 

MERIDIANI, in Antiguity, is a name which the Romans 

gave to a kind of pladiators, who entered the arena 

about noon, aſter the beſtiarii (who fought in the moru- 
ing againſt beaſts) had finiſhed. See GLapiaroR, 

They were thus called from meridies, i. e. noon, the ti 

when they exhibited their ſhews. _ pl 

The mecridiani were a fort of artleſs combatants, who 

fought man with man, ſword in hand: hence Seneca 

takes occaſion to obſerve, that the combats of the morn- 
ing were full of humanity, compared with thoſe which 

followed. | 7 1 9 

ERIDIONAL diſtance, in Navigation, the ſame with 

departure, or eaſting and weſting ; being the difference 

of longitude between the meridian, under which thc 
ſhip now is, and any other meridian, Which the was 

under before. %% ᷑ MM 

MRI DION AL parts, miles, or minutes, in Navigation, ate 
the parts by which the meridians in a Mercator's CHART 
do increaſe, as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. 

The co-ſine of the latitude of any place being equal to 
the radius, or ſemidiameter, of that parallel; therefore, 
in the true ſea- chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius 

being the radius of the equinoCtial, or whole ſine, of 

"ninety degrees, the meridional parts at each degree of 
latitude muſt increaſe, as the ſecants of the arch con- 

tained between that latitude, and the equinoCtial, do de- 
creale. 

In order to underſtand this, y | ' 
1. that the diſtance between any two meridians at tc 
equator is to their diſtance in any parallel of latitude ® 
e is to the co-line of that Jane. — : : * 
Tab, Navigation, Hg. 13. repreſent the foufth Pan 

ſphere; E being 0 e, P the pole, E D thera 5 
of the equator, A B the radius of a parallel of 0 ; 
then each of the arcs PB D, P Ca, will repreten 


all 


general be very good, and 


Se. by a gnomix, 


M 


\ 


it is neceſſary to conſde, 


quadrant of a meridian; Dd an are of the quan! 8 
BC an arc of a parallel of latitude : D B exprete ©; 
e latitude, W 


latitude, and P B the complement of th nw 
right ſine is B A. But the circumference of 3 cr 
whoſe radius is E D, is to the circumference of 2 7 
whoſe radius is A B, and conſequently __ 1 
B C, intercepted between the ſame two er. bo lt 
ED is to A B, i.e. as ladius to the co-fine 0 beit 
tude. Whence it is eaſy to conſlruct 2 table iq 


M B R 


„ ortion the degrees of lorigitude diminiſh in | 
in what proportion the 5 table lader article DEGREE 
ter 2 
7 of a parallel of latit de is to a like part of a 
1. Any Pa 1 radius to the ſecant of the latitude to that 
meridian, Let P D E, Tab. Navigation, fig: 14. repre- 
paratic” adrant of a meridian, where P is the pole, and 

9" tins of the equatorz AB is the radius of a 
vp f latitude, ot the co-fine of the latitude, whoſe 


pallet nlp, and feeant E C. Then EF: EB::ED: 


Iatitade- 


ſine 1» titude : rad. :: rad. ſecant of the lati- 
44 0 _ malle Therefore, part of a parallel of 
tude, ! | 


arallel n of the meridian : but the degrees of 
. degrees of longitude decreaſe: there- 
. as radius to the ſecant of the latitude A, ſo is a 
- ir degtee of the meridian to a lengthena degree 
by as latitude A; radius being here as unity, and one 
aaterd degree as unity alſo : therFfore, the length of a 
le tee in any latitude is as the ſecant of that latitude, 
ey be expreſſed by that ſecant: but the diſtance 
of any parallel from the equator is the- ſum of all 
the ſucceſſive arcs between the equator and that pa- 
rallel : conſequently, the diſtance of that parallel is ex - 
preſſed by the ſum of the ſecants of all theſe arcs be- 
tween the equator and that parallel of latitude : and, there- 
fore, by the addition of the ſecants of ſmall arcs, the 
diſtances of the parailels of latitude from the equator are 
| obtained. gy: a 
The tables, therefore, of meridional parts, in books of 
navigation, are to be made by a continual addition of 
ſecants, calculated in ſome books, as in fir Jonas Moor's 
Tables, Robertſon's Navigation, &c. for every degree 
and minute of latitude 3 and theſe will ſerve either to 


Mercator's ſailing. 7 5 
Mr. Wright, to whom we are indebted for this excellent 


; cal meridian, or the table of meridional parts, as follows: 
the meridional parts for 1 minute he made equal to the 
ſecant of 1 minute; thoſe of 27 equal to the ſum of the 
x ſecants of 1” and 2' ; thoſe of 30 equal to the ſum of the 

ſecants of 1, 2, and 1 ; thoſe of 4 equal to the ſum of 


the meridional parts of 3' and the ſecant of 4; and fo on 


by a conſtant addition of the ſecants: Mr. Oughtred, fir | 


Y Jonas Moor, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Halley, and others, have 
h endeavoured to find methods of conſtructing theſe tables 
with greater accuracy than by the addition of the ſecants 

b to every minute. . . | 
. Io uſe them you muſt enter the table with a degree of 
0 latitude at the head, and with the minute on the firſt 
. column towards the left hand; and in the angle meet- 
ing you will have the meridional parts. | Fel 
Having che latitude of two places, to find the meridional 
miles, or minutes, between them; conſider whether the 
places be, one under the equinoctial, and the other wide 


Tame fide. © 


f If one place lie under the equator, the meridional minute 
f next under the degree of latitude of the other place, is 


the meridional difference of latitude, or latitude inlarged. 
{ one. be in north, and the other in ſouth latitude, the 
meridional minutes, correſponding to the two latitudes, 


them. | 
- Both places lying towards the ſame pole, ſubtract the 


thoſe of the 
Minutes, 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 219, Dr. Halley 
— güwen 4 very curious paper relating to the diviſion of 
i GED, meridian, by a quite different method from 
Is right's 3 and N a method of performing 
6 . of ſailing according to the true chart, by 
— elp of Briggs's, or the common table of logarithmic 
er bent; without a table of meridional parts. Dr. Hal. 
e himſelf of a principle, firſt accidentally diſ- 
15 ed by Mr. Henry Bond, and publiſhed about the 
eat 1645, that the meridian fine was analogous to a ſcale 


greater, the remainder gives the meridional 


the meridian, are to be 1 in 


make or graduate a Mercator's chart, or to work the 


diſcovery, made his table for the diviſion of the nauti- | 


thereof; or the one on the one ſide of the equinoQial, and | 
the other on the other ; or whether they both lie on the 


added together, give the meridional minutes between 


meridional parts anſwering to the leſs latitude, from 


"arithmic tangents of half the complements of the la- 


NME R 

titude. This analogy was firſt demonſtrated by Mr. James 
Gregory, in his Exercitationes Geometricæ, publiſhed in 
1688, and more elegantly and conciſely by Dr. Halley 
himſelf; who has alſo ſhewn /ubj ſupra) how to apply 
this analogy, by means of any ſyſtem of logarithms, 
for computing the interval of the meridioia; parts anſwer- 
ing to any two 2 latitüudes. Ide reader may find 
this ſubject well iſſuſtrated by Dr. Robertſon, in his Ele- 
ments of Navigation, book viii: p. 142, &c. See alſo 
Phil. Tranf. vol. xlvi. p. 559, &c. 


exaCtneſs as in a ſphere. 2 
Let the ſemi-diameter of the equatot be to the diſtance 
of the focus of the generating ellipſe, from the center as 
m to 1. Let A repreſent the latitude for which the 


the radius being unit; find the ate B whoſe ſine is —13 


take the logarithmic tangent of half the complement 
of B, from the cbnimon tables; fubtract this loga- 
rithmic tangent from 10.0000000, or the loga- 
rithmic tangent of 459; multiply the remainder by 
1915794407997 e. and the produRt ſubtratted from 
the meridional parts in the ſphere; computed in the uſual 
manner for the latitude A, will give the meridional parts 
expreſſed in minutes for the ſame latitude in the ſpheroid, 
tovided it be oblate. | 
Nee if mm: I:: 1000: 22, then the greateſt dif- 
ference of the meridional parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid 
is 76.0929 minutes: in other caſes it is found by mul- 
tiplying the remainder above mentioned by 1174.078. 
When the ſpheroid is oblong, the difference of the me- 
ridional parts in the ſphere and ſpheroid, for the ſame la- 
titude, is then determined by a circular arc. Phil. Tranſ. 


895—899. e | 

Mr. Murdoch has ſolved this problem by infinite ſeries, 
and has computed a table of meridional parts for an ob- 
late ſpheroid, ſuch as is mentioned in the foregoing ex- 
ample. See his Treatiſe, intituled, Mercator's Sailing 
applied to the true Figure of the Earth. Lond. 1741. 
4to. 1 | 


Mr. Sauveur to the forty=third part of an octave. See 
| Mem. Acad, Scienc. 1701. _ | | 
MERIT, in Theology, is uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs 

of the actions of men, and the reward due to them. 

The Romiſh ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of merit 
towards God: the one of congruity, the other of condig- 

nity. \ 

Maga T of congruity is when there is no juſt proportion 
between the action and the reward; but he who beſtows 
the reward ſupplies, by his goodneſs or liberality, what 
was wanting in the action. Such is the merit of a ſon 


ſenſe. ; | 

Marr of condignity is when there is an abſolute equality 
and a juſt eſtimation between the action and the reward: 
as in the wages of a workman. | 
Thoſe of the reformed religion diſclaim all merit of con- 
dignity towards God; even their beſt works, they own, 


dign merits makes one of the great articles of controverſy 
between the Romiſh and reformed churches. 

MeRrirT, order of. See ORDER, fete: 

MERLANGUS, in /chthyography, a name given by Bello- 


by ſome other nations the capelon. | 


graphy to the common w HITING, or aſellus mollis five 
albus. 1 85 e | 

MERLIN, in Orn:tho/ogy, the name of the yellow-legged 
FALCON. | | | 


The merlin does not breed in England, but migrates here 


in October, about the time when the booby diſappears. 
It flies low, and is often ſeen along the ſides of roads, 
ſkimming from one ſide of the hedges to the other, in 


ſearch of prey. See ASALON, aud Hawk, and Tab. 
III. Birds. Ne 32. 


fifteen to eighteen feet in length, which lies betwixt two 
 EMBRASURES. | | 

The word comes from merula, or merla, which, in the 
corrupt Latin, was uſed for @ battlement. 


To itake out the mer/ons, meaſure from each end of th 
wall twelve feet, there flick a ſtake, and plant other 
ſtakes at every intermediate eighteen feet: when this 
is done on the inſide of the wall, let other ſtakes be 
planted on the outſide, either directly oppoſite to the 
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« 
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former, or in the line towards the place where the gun 
.* | is 


To find the meridional parts to any ſpheroid; with the ſame 


meridional parts are required, 5 the fine of the latitude; * 


* 
— Dn... en 


NP 461. ſect. 14. See alſo Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 


MERIS, wepts, a part, in Muſic, an appellation given by 


towards his father: but this is only merit in an improper 


do not merit at his hands. Hence the doctrine of con- 


nius, and ſome other authors, to a ſmall ſpecies of whit- 
ing, or aſellus mollis, called by the Venetians mollo, and 


MERLANUS, a name given by ſome writers in ichthyo- _ 


MERLON, in Fortification, that part of the parapet, from 
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25 4; v6 Hats Ari intendee SRP 
Is more pa icularly i ended to > 
11. 47+) in erer ii et 7 
© other flaxes on the we one. a foot di 
L ormer, and t his 
"37 77 E 2 * d 4 „ 
Lach for the inner opening | 
OTST 7 MA 1 hd 1 $45 284 £3 —* 1 463" v3 4 5 a 
Hutſide, plant other ſtakes at five or fix feet diſtance 
* . nnn Nn 4 4.1 1 43 * . 4 r ** 24 „ 4 
| from the former ones, one on each hde, and the ſpaces 
+ * 7-3 Wo 1 111 9 989 #&% * | . „ 
pf ten or twelve feet will 


"4 < i 4 * tf «1 „„ 6 rennen * 98 * aA ny * — 
pickets, Which limit the inner aud duter openings of 


. ſures : fill the intermediate ſpaces, or merlons, with rows 
.. of faſcines laid lengthwiſe to the wall, and - © will be 
the "firſt floor. of the merlon, which is to be picketted 
down, and the hollows filled with earth. Let other floors 


of ». #4. aA eats 4 os B+ | wi4#. © 7 1 . 1 1 47 eee q 
be raiſed in like manner, until the mer/ons ate carried up 


to about ſibe or fix feet, or more if neceſſaty; and on 


About eight or twelve inches thick. : 
MERLUCIUS, gaaus mertucius of Linnæus, in Tchthyology, 
the name ef a fi{h commonly called the RAK E, and by 
" ſome avithors the afethis alt. 


| "the top of each let a bed or floor of earth be laid of | 


It is a moderately. large fiſh, growing to two feet or more 


in length, and reſembling the common pike in figure, 


„ 


mon whiting in colour, the back being of a pale greyiſh. 


EY 


hue, and the belly of a dirty white; the head is flat and |. 


broad; the mouth very wide; and the teeth very long 
and ſharp, particularly thoſe of the lower jaw. It is 
covered with {mall ſcales. Its tail is not forked. It is 
caught in the Engliſn and other ſeas, and being a coarſe 
fiſh is ſeldom admitted to table, either freſh or ſalted: 
'when cured it is known by the name of Poor Fohn. Tab. 
III. ib. Ne 26. We 1 184 | f 
Tbere was formerly a large ſtationary fiſhery of hake on 


the Nymph bank off the coaſt of Waterford : two ſhoals 


of 'theſe ſiſh appeared there twice in the year; and they 


were ſalted and ſent to Spain, particularly to Bilboa. b 


ERMAID, or Mex MAN, a ſea- creature, frequently talk- 
ed of, and fuppoſed half human and half a fiſh. 


However naturaliſts may doubt of the reality of mermen] 


or mermazds, if we might believe particular writers, 
thete ſeems teſtimony enough to eſtabliſn it. In the 
- year 1187, as Larrey informs us, ſuch a monſter was 
fiſhed up in the county of Suffolk, and kept by the go- 


vernor ſor ſix months. It bore ſo near a conformity with 


man, that nothing ſeemed wanting to it beſides ſpeech. 
One day it took the opportunity of making its eſcape, 
and plunging- into the fea, and was never more heard 
_ of Hiſt. d'Angleterre, p. 1. p. 403. | RT 
In the year 14/30, we ate told, that; after an huge tem- 
peſt, which broke down the dykes n Holland, and made 
way for the ſea into the meadows, & c. ſome girls of the 


town of Edam, in Weſt-Frieſland, going in a boat to 


milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embarraſſed in 
the mud with a very little water. They took it into their 
boat, and brought it with them to Edam, dreſſed it in 
women's apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed like one 
of them, but could never be brought to offer at fpeech. 
Some time after it was brought to Haerlem, where it 
lived for ſome years, though ſtill ſhewing an inclination 
to the water. Parival relates that they had given it ſome no- 
tionsof a Deity, and that it made its reverences very devout- 
ly whenever it paſſed by a crucifix. Delices d' Hollande. 


weltern coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen 
are faid to have brought up, at one draught of a net, 


ſeven mermen and maids; of which ſeveral Jeſuits, and 


among the reſt F. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas Boſquez, 


phyſician to the viccroy of Goa, are ſaid to have been 


witneſſes. And it is added, that the phyfician, who 
examined them with a great deal of care, and made diſ- 
ſections thereof, aſſerted that all the parts, both internal 
and external, were found perfectly conformable to thoſe 


ol men. See the Hiſt. de la Compagnie de Jeſus, p. ii. 
tom. iv. No 276, where the relation is given at length. 


We have another account, as well atteſted, of a merman, 
near the great rock called Diamond, on the coaſt of Mar- 
tinico. The perſons who ſaw it gave in a preciſe de- 

ſcription of it before a notary : they affirmed, that they 
ſaw it wipe its hand over its face, and even heard it blow 
its noſe. r na At 

Another creature of the ſame ſpecies, was caught in the 
Baltic, in the year 1531, and ſent as a preſent to Sigiſ- 


mund king of Poland, with whom it lived three days, 
and was ſeen by all the court. And another very young 


one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related by Damian 


5 The king of Portugal, and the grand maſter of the order 
of St. James, are ſaid to have had a fuit at law, to de- 
termine which party theſe monſters belonged to. See 
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defiver its ot, Plant 


nt on cach 


ten or r\ e marked out. for the outſide | 
. openings of the embraſures. In the direction of the 
the 
„ embraſures, let fingle rows of faſcines be ſtaked down 
_ ©*acrofs che wall, and theſe will be the ſides of the embra- |. 


from whence it has its name, merlucins, quaſi muris lu- 
cius, the ſea pite. It in ſome meaſure reſembles the com- 


| 
t 


| 


w+ 


. ſides are of a browniſh Fr and its belly white. It is 
x we ſh. 
MEROVINGIAN character derives its name from Me- 


N ee TT 
MERSION. See IMMERSION, and EMERSION, 
MERUTT. Quantum MeruiT. See QUanTUM. 
MER ULA, in Ornithalogy.. See BLAck-bird, and Au- 
MeruLa, in Jchthyolegy, the name of a ſea fiſh of the tur 
| ly are all of this colour, as are alſo even the fins and ui. 
In the year 1560, near the iſland of Manar, on the It is a fiſh not much eſteemed, being of an inſi pid watery 
Men vIa aguatica, the name of 'a bird, called the watr 


Mer ULa fuviatilis, in Ichtbyology, a name given b) chan 
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Je-, and SIREN, Ses Pontoiant# K. 4 
1 vol. it. p. 186, Kc. topiddan' hi f, ; 
e 
AERO PS, in Ornitholagy, the name of 4 HA 
0 17 72 755 „and in Engliſh the ae, be 
It reſembles the King fiſher in ſhape, and jg 4 
of a black-bird. Its beak is long, black, anf e 
| crooked, and the iriſes of its eyes are nd ug 
bead is long and large; the feathers grown. - 
inſertion of the upper chap are of a blah, f. 
. thoſe in the middle of the head are white: $a by 
however, a little more backward, is of 2 reddiſh romp 
ſometimes with a Night admixture of 8 drom, 
runs, on each fide a black line from the angle 15 the 
through the orbit of the eyes; its neck and fhouldy 
Breen, but with a caſt of rednels; and its belly ad 
are blue ; the tips of the long win ri wy 
th, and the reſt are variegated with a bright h > 
a bine orange-colour ; its tail is of a fine Us pars. 
two. middle feathers of it are longer than hy 
others, Its 20s are very ſhort and thick, and an or 
fame form with the king-fiſher's. It is very co - 
in Italy, and extremely ſo in the iſland of Crete; pw 
nor known in England. It feeds on bees and other iv 
705 and ſometimes on feeds. Ray. See 7b. Il. 
Birds, Ne 34. 46 | TY 
The entire bird, and its heart, are recommended in car: 


2 fine ed; x 


diac, iCterical, and ſtomachic diſorders: the gal u; 
with honey and the juice of rue is ſaid to i 
of che eyes i wes . ns 
u the Linnzan em, merops forms a genus of 5; 
characteriſed by a 18508 | rely, A del 
tongue fringed at the apex; and feet formed for walkin T ; 
and comprehending fx other ſpecies, belides the bus 
_eater above deſcribed. Tab. III. Fi/h. Ne 24, 
MEROS, in Jchthyology, the name of a very large Americn 
fiſh, growing to five or fix feet long, and called by the | 
Brafilians, eugupu-guacu. Its head is very large, and in : 
mouth wide and toothleſs; its eyes have a black pupil 
and a yellow iris; it hath five fins, one running the 


whole length of the back and reaching nearly to the tal; . 
the anterior part of this is narrow, and armed with mil 
but ſharp ſpines; the other part is broader, and ſuſtainel ' 


by ſofter rays; behind the anus is one like the hinder 
part of that on the back, and two others behind the gill 
which are large and broad; the tail-fin is very large 
and broad, and much more ſo at its extremity than atits 
origin; the ſcales are ſmall ; the head, back, and 
accounted a well-taſted Ray. Tab. III. Fiſh, N14, 
rouce, the firſt king of France of that race, which reignel 
333 years, from Pharamond to Charles Martel. This rc: 
is ſaid by ſome to have terminated in Childeric III. A. 0. 
751. There are many MSS in the French libraries 
ſtill extant in this character. See Spect. de la Nat. vl, 


©. +7 
VII. 


ZELL; and Tab. III. Brrds, No 29 and Ne 30. 


dus or wraſſe kind, of a ſhort and flat figure, and all ore 
of a dull and dead bluiſh black. The back, ſides, and be- 


taſte, but is ſold among the poorer ſort in the Italian mi 
kets. Rondelet; us | e 


OUZEL in Engliſh. _ 


veldt, and ſome other writers, to the common tenc\ 
Theſe are whimſical and arbitrary names, and on 
nothing. Artedi has much better diſtinguiſhed the 
having taken away even its generical name, and reduced 
it to the cyprinz, of which genus it is evidently a r 
he bas called it the-b/ack mucous cprinus, with an Les 
not forked or invected tail. This is a name b) which! 
can never be miſtaken. 5 1 
MeruLa /axatilis, a name given by ſome to the T0 
marino. 3 TLF ps. N bor lr 
MERZENIUS, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome aut 
MARJORAM. ' 5 . lil 
MES-AIR, or Ma z Alk, in the Manege, is 2 Manes bw 
' TFRRA@ terra, and balf CoRveT : ſo that the ou 
higher than the action of the former, and ba - 
that of the latter. In this aQion uſe the yn 0 
in working upon curvets. Give the aids of: e 15 
delicacy, and no ſtronger than is juſt nece 11 {you 
our horſe forward. Remember when you clo 


t0 


a 1 
egs to make him go forward, to puſh mo 
in ſuch a degree as to keep your borſe conbnee! yy 
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| i M E 5 0 . i 
We have allo s meſenteric. ei compoſed of an infitiley , 41 
If yeins, proceeding from the melemery; which, with if 


| thevena lenica, ariſing from the ſpleeny forms the vena 


1 Ru {ch painted the me/arazc arteries and veins as having 


49 
Horſema 


1 1 ANGIA, in y, the name of a bird com- di erent courſes in the diſtribution of their branches in | 
* MES Trance and Italy it is of the fize and ſhape of || the inteſtines, Albinus attributes this miſtake to Ruyſch's , | 
rom: 1 dula, and differs from it very little, except the having, inje cled the arteries at one pan of the inteſtines, it 
ty the | 1 Mack ſpot upon the head. This ſeems to be | and the veins. at another; and by a ſingle figure repre- il 
ther wy lancoryphos of the ancients, who ſuppoſed, as many}. ſenting the internal cellular membrane of the ilium, 1 
* * "his time, that the ficedula changed into this bird, | with both arteries and veins injecled, ſhews their courſes 3 
* Log nr or fig-cater, comes into the gardens in] to be the ſame. eee wor Rady i 
* The 1 time when the ligs, which are its pro- - Anatomiſts alſo reckon a meſenteric nerve, which afiſes 1 
black | 1 8 are ripe: theſe it devours in an inſatiable man- from the | intercoſtal, and ſends "ſeveral branches to the 1 
n and 2 a as ſoon as it has done with them, goes away | ONT: CCF 1 
1d the md Soon after this the me/angia or black-cap appears, | \MESENTER1C plexus, a plexus, or piece of net-work, form- : 
of the ö 1 is ſuppoſed to be the ſame bird, with the addition of | ed by the branches or ramifications of the par vagum. | wi 
of the 95 beautiful ornament. The ancients were very fond The plexus meſentericus magnus, Or great meſenteric lexus, y | "i 
un al this imaginary change of one bird into. another 3 and | 18formed out. of the concurrent branches of ſeveral other | "i 
it iti Ariſtotle tells us, that the upupa is the ſame bir with W plexuſcs, and ſends its nervous fibres through the whole 
er in. the cuckow, only changed in the colour and diſpoſition meſentery, alon with the meſaraic veſſels, which, with | 
II of of its feathers: AÆſchylus tells us in the ſame manner, various cireumligations, they accompany to the inteſs | 
according to the opinion of his times, that the cuckow/| tines. FE | 3 il 
n car ines all the ſummer, and after that diſappears z and MESENTERIC, omphalo, See OMPHALO meſenteric. ; 
fir chat ſoon afterwards it comes again in a new form, with | MESENTERICA febris. See Inteſtinal FeyER, a: 1 
uſons a plume upon its head, and is called the upypa. MESENTERY, MesenTerv M, formed of e, middley 1 
| MESAR ZUM, pso4peatoyy 1N Anatomy, the ſame with Me-] and eyrepor, inteſtine, or Mesakxumum, in Anatomy, a fatty 1 
10 i a a ob membranous body; thus called as being placed in the '| 
k; 7 MEsaRE Ou is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for a middle of the inteſtines, which it connects to one an- Mi 
king part or diviſion of the MESENTERY 3 being that faſtened | . other, | þ e e TIE j 
dee to the ſmall guts. n ti Halton bs 5 The b. almoſt of a circular figure, with a narrow i 
That part of the meſeritery which is faſtened to the thick | production; to which the end of the colon, and the be- 4 
na ats is called MESOCOLON. 1 = ginning of the rectum, are tied. 3 Pte 1 
7 the MESARAIC ve/els, in the general ſenſe, are the ſame | It is about four fingers and a half in diameter; its cir- 1 
tt with MESENTERIC. _ 53 | | cumference, being full of plaits and foldings, is about g 
Pupil In common uſe me/eraic is more frequently applied to the | three ells in length. The inteſtines are tied like a bor - 'F| 
' the rens, and meſenteric to the arteries of the meſentery,- der on this circumference of the men/entery : there are 1 
tail MESAZONTES, He eg, officers under the emperors | - three inches of the inteſtines thus faſtened, 3 2 
mall of Conſtantinople. See MEDiaToR, ... be meſentery itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt ver- j 
ned MESE, in the Greek Muſic, was the ultimate note of the tebræ of the loinz. It is compoſed of three laminæ; the | 
nder meſon tetrachord, and anſwers to Guido's @ la mi re, | inner, upon which the glands and ſat. lie, and the veins 1 
ills See DIAGRAM. : | and arteries run, is its own proper membrane; and the * 


arge MESEMBRY ANTHEMUM, in Botany, the name by] other two, which cover each ide of the proper mem- 
i in which Dillenius, Linnzus, and others, have called the | brane, come from the peritonzum. Between the two 


and plants uſually named fico/Ues, or cage a genus of | external laminz of the meſentery run the branches of the 
li the icoſandria pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; | arteria meſenterica, ſuperior and inferior, which bring Pane, =! 
. the flower hath a permanent ſpreading empalement of] the blood to the inteſtines; and the ven# meſaraicæ, 1 
le. one leaf, which is cut at the top into five acute parts ; | which, being branches of the porta, carry the blood back "0 
ned it hath one petal, which is cut into many linear ſegments | to the liver. Here the large branches of both arteries 4 
me almoſt to the bottom, and ranged in ſeveral ſeries, but and veins, communicating with one another, march di- | ; 
2 joined together at their baſe; within theſe are ranged a] rectly to the guts; where, with the nerves that form the | 
_—_ reat number of hairy ſtamina ; under the flower is fi-| plexus meſentericus, they divide into an infinite number i 
yol, tuated an obtuſe five-cornered germen, ſupporting ſome- | of ſmall branches, which ſpread themſelves extremely | 1 
times five, and often ten or more ſtyles; the germen | fine upon the coats of the inteſtines. The venæ latex, | } 
afterwards becomes a roundiſh fleſhy fruit, having as | and lymphatic veſſels, run likewiſe upon the meſentery, in 18 
many cells as there are ſtyles, filled with ſmall ſeeds, — | which there are alſo ſeveral veſicular glands; the biggeſt "mi 
Ut Linnzus enumerates forty-five, and Miller forty-feven | of which, in the middle of the meſentery, is called-pan- 1 
ſpecies. „ JC Og nd creas Aſellii; theſe glands receive the lympha and chyle v1 | 
we Theſe plants are moſt of them natives of the Cape of | from the laQteal veins. = © © ane i" 
5 Good Hope, from whence their ſeeds were firſt brought | The me/entery has been ordinarily divided into two parts, | 
# to Holland, and the plants raiſed in many curious gar- the melarzum, and meſocolon : the firſt appended to the + 
9s dens, and have fince been eommunicated to moſt parts | inteſtina tenuia, and the latter to the craſſa; but this — 
Fi of Europe, Moſt plants of this genus have beautiful | is a diviſion of no great moment, BVE | <0 
— flowers, which appear at different ſeaſons of the year. The uſe of the meſentery is, firlt, to gather the inteſtines | 
. All the forts are perennial plants, except two, which are] into a narrow compaſs, that the courſe of the chylifer- 
annual. The perennial forts are eaſily propagated by | ous veſſels toward their common receptacle may be but | 
5 cuttings during any of the ſummer months; ſuch of | ſhort; next, to cover and protect them and the blood- f 
. them as have ſhrubby ſtalks and branches do very readily veſſels, and to correct and diſpoſe the inteſtines, ſo as — 
4 take root, when planted in a bed of light foil, and co- | to ſecure them ſrom any-entanglement that might hinder . | 1 
b vered either with mats or glaſſes; but when they are co- | their periſtaltic motion. 82805 | : Wen 1 
1 vered with the latter, they muſt bg ſhaded every day | The meſentery is ſubject to inflammation, which is attend- ro on 1 
" when the ſun is warm. g 5 I ed with a languid ſlow fever, without any thirſt or other 1 


When the cuttings are planted, it will be neceſſary to | violent ſymptom, a loſs. of appetite, a ſenſe of tenſion * | 1 
give them 4 little water to ſettle the ground about them, and weight below the ſtomach, with much hardneſs, and | 
but it ſhould be done with caution, for it is to be ob- only diſcoverable by preſſing upon it. Inflammations of | j 
ſerved in general, that too much wet will ſpoil them. | the meſentery generally terminate in abſceſſes, and bring | 
Thole whoſe ſtalks and leaves are very ſucculent, ſhould | on a corruption of the membrane; the morbilic mat- 
we their cuttings taken from the plants ten days or a| ter is ſometimes tranſlated to other parts, without being 
ortmighe before they are planted, that their wounded | removed from the habit; ſo that the diſorder often re- 
part may heal and dry. They ſhould be guarded from] curs, The method of cure is the fame as that for an | | 
vet by laſſes, and require leſs watering than the others. inflamed LIVER or sPLEENV., | | | | — 
© fir ſort called the Egyptian kali, grows naturally in | MESERA, a name given by ſome medical writers to the | 
755 and is burnt for pot-aſh; and is eſteemed the Alexandrian tutty. . 2 „ 
p_ ry tor making hard fope and the beſt glaſs, The | MESHES of nets, the openings or interſtices between the 
MESEN Tn Is the Ic E-plant. Miller, | 2 "threads. ©... [ES V 
prot RIC, or Mesar arc, an epithet given to two | MESIRE, a name given by Avicenna to a diſtemperature 
1 7 bye from the deſcending aorta, and proceed- | of the liver, attended with a ſenſe of heavineſs, tumor, 
dere ne meſentery. re OO DN inflammation, and pungent pain, and always with thirſt, .. 
On is an upper, or fuperior meſenteric, which goes to a dry mouth, and a parched black tongue. 1 a 
2 Nr part of che meſentery; and a lower, or inferior MESITICUM, among the Romans, a toll paid for a placg 
— F 85 2 diſtributes itſelf through the lower | to ſell goods in the forum. an 4 „ 
** ” ab. Anat, ( Angeoil.) fig. 1. n. 43. 4. MESMARCHURES, in the Manege. See PASTERN. ' | 
. HI. No 224. | | ER Rn © kb _ MEN 
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| MESOCUROS, jroxovpor, in £ntiquity, an aftreſs in tra- 
gedies, who had the middle part of her head ſhaven : but 


MESOGLOSSI, a name given by ſome writers to the 


MESOLABE, MesoLABIUM, a mathematical inſtrument, 


MESO-PLEURII, derived from Heco, middle, and Tcupoy, 


_ Mes0-PLEUR11 is ſometimes alſo uſed for the intermediate 


MES 


Mrs N, or Masur, a term iu Law, ſignifying him who is 
jord of a manor, and ſo hath tenants holding of him; 
yet he himſelf holds of a fuperior lord. 8 
The word is properly derived from maiſue, quaſi minor 
natu; becauſe his tenure is derived from another, from 
whom he holds. | 25 | 

Mesx alſo denotes a writ, which lieth where there is lord 

meſn and tenant ; and the tenant is diſtrained for ſer- 
vices due from the meſu to the ſuperior lord. 
This is in the nature of a writ of fight; and in this caſe 
the tenant ſhall have judgment to be acquitted or in- 
demnified by the meſue lord; and if he makes default 
therein, or does not appear originally to the tenant's 
writ, he ſhall be forejudged of his meſnalty, and the tenant 
ſhall hold immediately of the lord paramount himſelf. 

Mes E proceſs. See PROCESS. | 

MESOCHOROS, yeroxog@-, among the ancients. The 

 meſochor1 were muſicians who preſided in concerts, and 
by beating a deſk in a regular manner with their feet, 
directed the meaſure of the muſic. For this purpoſe in 
the theatre they wore wooden clogs on their feet, that 
they might be better heard, which were called by the 
Greeks, crupezia. | | 

Mrs0cHoRUs, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a 
perſon in public aſſemblies, appointed to give the ſignal 
for ACCLAMATION at the proper time, that all might 
join in it at once. | 
:SOCOLON, jpeoomncy, in Anatomy, that part of the 
MESENTERY, Which, having reached the extremity of 
the ileum, contracts and changes its name. At this place 
the particular lamina, which is turned to the right fide, 
forms a ſmall tranſverſe fold, called ligamentum coli dex- 
trum. Afterwards the meſocolon aſcends towards the 
right kidney, where it ſeems to be loſt by the immediate 
adhefion of the colon to that kidney, and to the firſt 


incurvation of the duodenum. Then it appears again, | 


and increaſing in breadth, continues its courſe almoſt 
tranſverſely under the liver, ſtomach, and ſpleen, where 
it begins to turn downward, under the left hypochon- 
drium, towards the kidney on the fame fide. Through 
the whole courſe the meſocolon extends in breadth, and 
forms nearly a tranſverſe ſemicircular plane, very little 
plaited at its great circumference. By this e dee 
or edge, it is connected to the colon, and hides that 
ligamentary band of this inteſtine, which runs along 
its ſmall curvature. By its ſhort or ſmall edge, it forms | 
the triangular caſe of the duodenum, and by its great 
edge, the external coat of the colon, in the ſame manner 
as the meſentery does that of the ſmall inteſtines. As it | 
pores under the large extremity of the flomach, it ad- 
heres a little to the lower portion of that extremity, as 


the diaphragm does to the * Having got below 
0 


the left kidney, it contracts and forms another tranſverſe 
fold, called ligamentum coli ſiniſtrum. Afterwards it 
expands again, and runs down on the left pſoas muſcle, 
towards the laſt vertebra of the loins. This deſcending 


portion is fixed to the convolutions of the colon in the 


ſame manner as the ſuperior portion is to the arch of that 
inteſtin-. The meſocolon by its adheſion to the colon 
forms a kind of ſeptum tranſverſum, between the ſmall 
inteſtines and the viſcera contained in the epigaſtrium; 
and this ſeptum ſupports the liver and ſtomach under the 
arch of the diaphragm, juſt as much as it is ſuſtained by 
the inteſtines. Winſlow. 3 e 


others think that meſocuros ſigniſies a girl or very young 

woman. | | | | | | 
muſcles of the tongue, more uſually called by anatomiſts, 
the GENIOGLOSSTI. ” | 


inventedby the ancients for finding two mean propor- 


tionals mechanically, which they could not come at geo- 


metrically. See PROPORTIONAL, | 
It conſiſts of three parallelograms, moving in a groove 
to certain interſections. Its figure is deſcribed by Euto- 
cius, in his commentary on Archimedes. 8855 
MESO-LOGARITHM, a term uſed by Kepler to fignify 
the logarithms of the co- ſines and co-tangents ; the for- 
mer 7 which lord Neper calls antilogarithms, and the 

latter differentiales. | | | 

Theſe are alſo called artificial figns and tangents. 


rib, in Anatomy, the intercoſtal muſcles. 


ſpaces between the coſt, or RIBS. 


MESOPYCNI, yuecotuxver, in the Ancient Muſic, was an | 


_ appellation given to ſuch chords as formed the middle 
notes of the ſpiſſa. There were five meſopycni in the 


ſcale, * Prcxi and SPISSUM. 


ef the eee, renin ore rags, 

5 wum, inveſting the inteſtinu adi 

This production is very narrow and "mh rectum. 
of the foreſide of the rectum; it form n middle 
circular fold, which appears when the” tranſverſe ſemi. 

ME. but is loſt when it is filled. Winſlow ene ea. 
SORO, in Ichthyology, a name given by 8 lv; 
fiſh which we call the butterfly.fiſh 1 to that 

N ante of other authors. a ehe Dlennys ot 
ESORO is alſo uſed by the Itali e U 
called the Fasnedene! Ao may for the fiſh common 

MESOTHENAR, in Aalen, a fiat ata 

| NAR, in Anatomy, a flat and nearly ti 
muſcle, lying between the firſt phalanx I eden 
and the bottom of the palm of the hand Fi it think 
by a very broad baſis in the ligament hich, nlerte 
the os magnum to that which ſupports the 1 bonnecle 
likewiſe inſerted along the internal or an 0 umb, Tri 
bone of the metacarpus which forts che 5 of tha 
ger, and in the ſmall extremity of that A fe 10 
e index; from thence the fibres contracti anlwerst 
gle, terminate in a flat tendon of differ 1 
which is inſerted in that ſide of the head 15 breadth 
lanx of the thumb, Which i 97 the firlt pu 
„Which is turned to the h It 

hand, and in the neighbouring part of the b e 
ſecond phalanx, by means of the ſecond ſeſ de 
belonging to that joint. Winſlow, 8 

MESPILEUS lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name 

| r. ſpecies of the echinitz, from their r 
e ripe fruit of a medlar. This wa epi 
r wy were much known, and they wa "rhe 
after ir five li 8 
ele called, from their five lines on the ſurface, 

MESPILUS, in Botany. See MeDpr as. 

MESS, in Sea-Language, denotes a particular com | 
the ene * of a ſhip, who cat, drink, ne 
ciate together, whence es- ; 
with ks, . 5 another. / re 1 e 

MESSALIANS. See Euchirzs. 

3 0 Mann, miſſa. See Mass. 

ESSA baſſa, ſilent maſs whiſ bythe arieft due 

Wage performance. Peet 29 the prieſt nos 
ESSE de capella, in the Italian Muſic, is | | 
ſung by the grand chorus. 11 5 
double : counterpoints, and other ornaments are uſed. : 

Mess e concertati, in the Italian Muſie, maſſes wherein the 
parts reciting are intermixed with choruſſes. 

MESSENGERS, in the Exgliſb Polity, are carriers of let- 
ters and meſſages ; or, more particularly, certain officers, 
chiefly employed under the direction of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, and always in readineſs to be ſent with all man- 
ner of diſpatches, foreign and domeſtic. 8 
They are always employed with the ſecretaries warrants, 
to take up perſons ſor high treaſon, or other offences 
againſt the ſtate, which do not ſo properly fall under 
the cognizance of the common law ; and, perhaps, are 
not proper to be divulged in the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The priſoners they apprehend are uſually kept at their 

own houſes, for each of which they are allowed by the 
government 65. 84. per day. When they are diſpatched 
abroad, they have an allowance for their journey, 3s 
ſtated; viz. to Paris, 30/. to Holland, 25 J. to Edinburgh, 
30 J. to Ireland, 30 J. and fo to other places in propot- 
tion. Part of which money is advanced to them for 
their journey. 1 „ 
Of theſe meſſengers in ordinary there are forty, at 45 /. 2 
year, beſides daily pay when employed. Their polts, if 
purchaſed, are eſteemed worth 300 J. 1 | 

MESSENGERS of the exchequer, are officers attending the 
exchequer, in the nature of putſuivants: they are four 
in number: their buſineſs is to attend the chancellor 
and auditor, and to carry their letters, precepts, &c. 

MesSENGER of the preſs, a perſon, who, by order of the 

court, ſearches printing-bouſcs, bookſellers ſhops, e. 

in order to diſcover ſeditious books, &c. _ 

There are alſo other officers diſtinguiſhed by this appel- 

lation; as the meſſenger of the lord chancellor, of the 

great wardrobe, the two meſſengers of the yeomen of ths 
guards, meſſenger to the gentlemen penſioners, nine my" 

ſengers to the commiſſioners of bankruptcy, &c.. 

MESSERSMIDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentan's 
manogynia claſs : the corolla of which is infundibuliform, 
and the fruit a ſuberoſe berry, ſeparating into two Patte 
each of which contains a double ſeed. There 1 only 
one ſpecies. . | 

MESSIAH, a term ſignifying anointed, or ſacred ; and, 1 
that ſenſe, applied to kings and prieſts ; but, particulatlſ 
by way of eminence, to Jesus CnRIs 7, tbe en 
promiſed by the prophets of the old Jewiſh lad.  , 

e word comes . the Hebrew U, maſcuach 


anointed, of the verb p, maſchach, ic aubint; whence 


given to 
eſemblance to 


Jeſus Chriſt claims the title on a manifold account: p 


ww IU a= Www . ww 


MET 


; inted king of kings from all ages. 
4 c 7 3. As ieh. prieſt of the 
de 


hu of grace, © 


chiedek. za the Old Teſtament, which relate to 
The prop bs 7 ſab, are very numerous: ſome of 
the comune found in Gen. iii. 15. xlix. 10. Iſaiah, vii. 
li. li. which the Targum of Jonathan in- 
14 f the Meſſiah, Dan. ix. 25. Micah, iv. 1—5. 
terpret 0 Haggai, ii. 6, 9- e AF 10. vi. 12, 13. 
5 111. 14. iv. 2 — b. & c. | 
1555 _ * there are ſome remarkable 
t has 
fſages I Joſep he expectation of the Meſſiab, agree- 
fs eee pee e prevailed in ſome de- 
ee the heathen nations; and many have ſup- 
* ber is ſome reference of this kind inthe fourth 
_— Virgil. We ſhall only add farther, that the 
econ ri writers lay little ſtreſs on the prophecy 
_ * cited by Abulpharagius, out of the books of 
Se 3 or Zoroaſter, nor on the pretended prophecy 
1 among the Chineſe; nor on thoſe of the 
SIBYLLINE oracles, among the Romans. 1 5 
The Jews {till wait for the coming of the Meſſia j _ 
inlatuated with the notion of a temporal Meſſiah, that 
—_ he a mighty conqueror, and to ſubdue all the world. 
Moſt of the modern rabbins, according to Buxtorf, be- 
bo that the Meſfah is already come, but that he keeps 


i led, and will not manifeſt himſelf becauſe | 
Mnf Gok Joonk Some of the Jews, however, | 
| i order to reconcile thoſe prophecies that ſeem to con- 


tradi each other, as tothe character and condition of the 


Iſeſſiab, have had recourſe to the hypotheſis of two Meſ. 
abs, who are yet to ſucceed each other; one in a ſtate 


iliation and ſuffering; the other of glory, ſplen- 
pil fee. The firſt, they ſay, is to proceed from 
the tribe of Ephraim, who 1s to fight againſt Gog, and 
to be ſlain by Annillus, Zech. xii. 10. The ſecond is 


| 1 id, who is | 
be of the tribe of Judah, and lineage of David, w | 
ke ee and kill Annillus, and reſtore the kingdom of 


, reigning over it in the higheſt glory and felicity. 
Tits Ch alerts himſelf the Meffiah. In St. John iv. 
25, the Samaritan woman ſays to Jeſus, I know that when 


Meſſiah comes, who is called the Chriſt, he will tell us all | 


things. Jeſus anſwered her, I that ſpeak to thee am he. 


There are ſeveral impoſtors, who have endeavoured to | 
paſs for Meſſiahs, as Chriſt Eimſelf predicted. J. Lent, | 


a Dutchman, has written a hiſtory of falſe Meſſiubs, De 


Pſendomeſſiis. The firſt he mentions was one Barcochab, | 


who appeared under the empire of Adrian. The laſt 
was rabbi Mordecai, who began to be talked of in 1682. 
A little before him; viz. in 1666, appeared Sabbethai 


Sebi, who was taken by the Turks, and turned Maho- | 


metau. 


MESSIEURS, a French title of honour, or civility, lately 
introduced into our language; being the plural of mon- 


ſeeur, and equivalent to the Engliſh firs, or gentlemen. 


rangues with meſſieurs; which word is alſo frequently 


repeated in the courſe of their ſpeeches; on which ocs- | 


caſion it anſwers to our Engliſh word gentlemen. | 


The French ſay, Maſſieurs du parlement; du conſeil 3 des ö 


comptes, &c. 


MESSUAGE, Mgss uA TUM, in Law, a dwelling-houſe 


with ſome land adjoining, aſſigned for its uſe. 


By the name of meſſuage may a garden, thop, mill, cot- | 


tage, chamber, cellar, or the like, paſs. 
In Scotland, meſſuage denotes what we call the manor- 


bouſe; viz. the principal dwelling-houſe within the ba- 
SS | Ay 


MESUA, called by ſome India roſe cheſnut, in Botany, the 


name of a genus of plants of the monadelphia polyandria 
claſs; the characters of which are theſe : the perian- 
thium is permanent, and conſiſts of four ſmall oval 
leaves; the flower conſiſts of four large hollow and 
rounded petals; the ſtamina are numerous filaments, of 
the length of the cup; the antheræ are ſimple; the ger- 
men of the piſtil is roundiſh; the ſtyle is ſimple; and 


the ſtigma indented in four places. The fruit is a four- 
N lingle-ſeeded nut. There is only one ſpecies. 


INIUM, a name which the ancients gave to a part 
of their tragedy, or to certain verſes in their tragedies, 
e meſynnium was a kind of burden, as Ie Pæan; O 
thyrambe ; Hymen, O Hymenee ; or the like; which, 
„den placed at the end of a ſtrophe, was called ephym- 
"um ; and when inſerted in the middle of a {trophe, me- 
rien See ST ROHR, and C Hokus. | 
ors an AÆgyptian weight, uſed in the weighing 
: pearls, and conſiſting either of a carrat and a half, or 
wo carrats. Sixteen of theſe carrats make a dram, 


each of the carr ighi 'prai 
ats weighing four grains, and twelve 
Mans ad ounce. * C 1 


prieſt for ever after the order of Mel- | 


Mig 


METACARPIUS, a ſmall very fleſuy muſcle, ituated ob- 


liquely between the large internal annular or tranſverſe 


ligament of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth 
metacarpal bone. | 


It is fixed by a ſmall ſhort tendon to the os otbiculare, 


and to the neighbouring part of the large ligament of the 
carpus; from thence its fibres run more or leſs obliquely 
toward the inſide of the fourth metacarpal bone, inthe outer 
edge of which they are inſerted. The fibres of this 
muſcle are of unequal lengths, and extend all the way 
to the articulation of the firſt phalanx of the little fin- 
ger, with the fourth metacarpal bone ; but they have no 
manner of relation to that finger, Winſlow. 


METACARPUS, or METacarePium, from Aer, behind, 


and xzeprog, hand, in Anatomy, that part of the hand be- 
tween the wriſt and the fingers. See Tab, Anat. (Oftcol.) 


fig. 3.n. 10, 10. fig. J. u. 13. See Cares. 


The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, which anſwer to 
the four fingers ; whereof that which ſuſtains the fore- 
finger is the biggeſt and longeſt. They are all round 
and oblong, a little convex towards the back of the hand, 
and concave and plain towards the palm; they are hol- 
low in the middle, and full of marrow ; they touch one 


another only at their extremities, leaving ſpaces in their 


middle, in which lie the muſculi interoffei. 

In their upper end there is a ſinus, which receives the 
bones of the wriſt ; their lower extremity is round, and 
is received into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the fingers. 


The inner part of the metacarpus is called the palm, and 
the outer the back of the hand. 


The ancient anatomiſts reckoned five bones in the meta- 


carpus, including that bone which is now looked upon 


to be the firſt phalanx of the thumb. Theſe bones are 
all long, thicker at their extremities than in the middle, 
and of unequal length arid bigneſs : the two firſt are 
ſometimes, though very rarely, equal, and the others 


leſſen by degrees from them. Anatomiſts, in their de- 


ſcriptions, divide each of theſe bones into a middle and 
two extremities, or into a baſis, body, and head. The baſes 
of them all are angular, and turned toward the carpus, 
and their head tounded like condyles, and turned towards 
the fingers. Both extremities are covered with carti- 


| lages, and the heads remain for a long time very diſtinct | 
_ epiphyles. I SIE 


o 


he metacarpal! bones are moved on the carpus by the 
muſcles called ulnares and radiales, and by all the muſ- 
cles in general that go to the fingers, as by ſo many 
auxiharies. The number of metacarpal muicies would 


| be increaſed, if the fitſt phalanx of the thumb were con- 


fidered as a metacarpial bone. Winſlow. See Me Ta- 
 CARP1US. | | | | 


METAcaRevs, fractures of the. In fractures of the hand 
or metacarpus, the beſt method of reducing or replacing 


the bone, is to extend the hand upon a ſmooth table, 
and while an aſſiſtant holds the whole hand evenly in 


that poſture, the ſurgeon is to repiace the bones; and, 


when that is carefully and perfectly done, to ſecure them 
The French lawyers always begin their pleadings and ha- | e 


with a proper bandage. Heiſter. 


Mer AcARP us, /uxation of the. The four ſmall bones in 


the palm of the hand are ſometimes luxated from the 
carpus to which their upper parts are connected; this 


happens from external violences, not unfrequently, not= _ 
withſtanding that theſe bones naturally muſt much re- 


fiſt ſuch a luxation; for the two carpal bones, which are 
ſeatedin the middle between thetwo external ones, cannot 
be diſlocated to either fide, as the twoexternal ones, which 
ſuſtain the firſt and little fingers, cannot be luxated in- 
wardly, but are very eaſily driven outward ; and each of 


them may be luxated on the fore or back part of the 


hand; but whichever of theſe happens, the particular 
diſorder may be diſcovered and examined by feeling and 


inſpeCting, and the cure may be performed by extendin 8 
the hand on a flat board or table, and replacing with | 
the thumb whatever of the bones have ſtarted from their 


natural ſituation. Heiſter. 


METACHORESIS, a word uſed by Galen to expreſs a 


receſs of a morbid humour from one part of the body to 
another, a thing very common in many diſtempers, 


METACHRONISM, formed of ez, and & eres, time, in 


Chronology, an error in computation of time, either on 
the (ide of defect or exceſs. 


METACISM, MxTacisMus, in Grammar, a deſect in the 


ronunciation of the letter AV. 


ſidore repreſents the metaci/m as a final n, followed by 


a yowel, as bonum aurum, Bethlehem erat, &c. 


METACOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 


Guinea to a plant, of which they are very fond, becauie 
of its virtues as a balſamic and vulnerary, Its leaves, 
being bruiſed and applied to a freſh wound, cure it. They 
have alſo another uſe for it, twiſting the dried leaves 


into a ſort of match for their muſkets. Phil. Tranſ. 
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METAGTTNION, jwereſurr; 
month of the Athenian year. It contained twenty. nine 


* ” 
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METACONDYLI is uſed by ſome authors for the outmoſt 
bones, or joints of the fingers, next the nailss. 

4 in Chronology, the ſecond 
days, and anſwered tothe latter part of our July and be- 
ginning of Auguſt. The Bœotians called it Panemus, 
and the people of Syracuſe, Carnus., 1 
. is ſo called from Metagitnia, one of Apollo's feſtivals 

pt in it. ̃ 5 
METAL, aN, in Natural Hiſtory, a fimple, ponder- 
ous, ſhining, fixed, opake body, that fuſes, and be- 
comes fluid, by, fire, and hy cold coagulates and hardens 


into a folid maſs, capable of being diſtended under the | 


hammer. 3 5 
Metal is ſaid to he ſimple; as it may be affirmed of every 
the minuteſt particle of a metal, e. g. a grain of gold, 
that it is gold, or has all the properties of oe. Fu/ble 
by fire; that. is, when expoſed to a grear fire, it diflolves 


into parts which are eaſily moveable among themſelves, 


or are in actual motion. See Fus10N. Hit, i. e. bear- 
ing the fire without flying off in vapours; though it is 
only up to a certain degree that metals are fixed ; for, by 


the large burning-glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen and 


Villette, all metals are found to evaporate. _ | 
Such is the proper idea of metals, which is not applicable 
to any other body in nature; for a diamond, or other 
ſtone, though a ſimple body, is not fuſible in the fire, 
nor capable of being ſtretched under the hammer. And 
alt, though diflolvable by fire, is not malleable, but 
breaks under the hammer. 5 Fe 
There are, indeed, certain woods, which yield, in ſome 
' meaſure, to the hammer; but then they fall to duſt in 
the fire : and ſo of the reſt. 


Authors have commonly reckoned fix metals in all na- 


ture; viz. gold, lead, filver, copper, iron, and tin; to 


which we may alſo add a ſeventh, viz. platina. See the 
nature, characters, productions, uſes, &c. of each, un- 


der its proper article. 


To theſe mercury, or quickſilver, is uſually added ; but 


ſome have objected to the metallic character of MER- 
CURY ; though, in reality, it is poſſeſſed of the diſtin- 
guiſhing properties of metals. _ | | 


"Che common radical character of metals is, that of all 
known bodies they are the heavieſt, By Dr. Halley'sex- | 


periments, the weight of gold to that of glaſs is deter- 


mined to be as 9 to-13 and the weight of tin, the light- 


cit of all metals, to that of gold, as 7 to 19; which con- 
1iderably- ſurpaſſes, the weight of all ſtones, marbles, 
gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as appears from 
the tables of ſpecific gravities. Nor is there any-body in 
nature but a metal that is one third of the weight of 
gold: and, therefore, though the natural bodies, from 
which metals differ the leall are earthy and pyritous 


matters, on account of their ſolidity and denſity ; yet 


metals and "ſtones are very different; the heavieſt ſtones 
which are unmetallic being much lighter than the light- 


eſt metals. A cubic foot of marble weighs 252 pounds, | 
and an equal bulk of tin, the lighteſt of metals, weighs 


516 pounds: the difference is much greater when the 


weight of ſuch a ſtone is compared with that of gold, | 


a cubic foot of which is 1326 pounds. | 

The Royal Society furniſh us with various experiments 
of this kind. The weights of the ſeveral metals, and 
other ſolids, they have examined hydroſtatically, by 


weighing them in air, and in water; and the weights 


of the fluids, by weighing an equal portion of. each. 


By ſuch experiments they find, that taking the ſame 


weights of water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of the 


former, is to the latter, as 19636 to 1000; conſequently, 


See GoLD and Specific GRAYITY. | 


that the weight of gold is to water, nearly, as 19 to 1. 


The ſpecific gravity of meta/s can, however, never be very | 


exactly determined, as it varies a little from many cauſes ; 
firſt, according to the different heat of the atmoſphere, 
which expands water, and other fluids, infinitely mare 


than it does ſolid bodies, which it alſo expands in dif- 


ierent degrees; and by that unequal diminutian of the 
weight, makes it impoſſible to aſſign them a conſtant pro- 
portion, unleſs the heat be determined with the greateſt 


exactneſs. Secondly, according to the ſeveral degrees 
of purity in the water, which difference is ſometimes 


found not inconſiderable. Thirdly, according to the 
different purity of the metals; for there is hardly any 

metal found ſo very pure, but that it may be eaſily de- 
monſtrated to be mixed with ſome others. Fourthly, 
according to the different weight of the atmoſphere 
itſelf ; though the effeQs of its variations be not fo con- 
ſiderable as of the reft. 
Hence it is that there are, in a manner, as many different 
accounts of the ſpecific gravities of metals as there are 
authors who have given an account of their experiments 
-on the ſubject. However, except the metals be of a very 


6 


. riety of aſtronomical obſervations, Which. 
ways differ alſo by a few minutes ar ch pi 


_ uniformity between the obſervations of Ghetaldus, &, 
g 5 


tion, ſome being heavier than others, and that therefore 


Beſides the fuſibility, malleability, fixedneſs in the fire, 


ſuch, and diſtinguiſhing them from other ſubſtances, they 


than that of any unmetallic ſubſtance : this reſults from 
| peculiar alſo to metals, viz. a capacity of reſlecting in- 
finitely more light than any other body, to which they 
. owe their diſtinguiſhing luſtre, called the metallic luſtre : 


__ repreſenting the images of bodies more clearly than any 


with any earthy ſubſtance, not even with their own 


metals to acids is leſs than that of abſorbent earths and a- 


ed from them by acids. 
reſtrictions, be united with each other, by which means 


| ſubſtances ſeem to be capable of acting I meta: 
Theſe ſeveral properties agree, in general, to all metallic 


moſt conſiderable, 1. Specific gravity and — | 


l 
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great impurity, the ſum of all the va; 
from. all theſe cauſes, is not ſufficient + 
tal from _ certainly diſtinguiſhe 
metal, by its ſpecific gravity, 

1 variations in hydroſtatical ex 
neither new things, nor are they b 
either in making thebs or other ae ee 1 
to them. By way of proof to ſuch as ma af Tiny 
from their never. having made ſuch expat rult thy, 
ſelves, two very eminent teſtimonies may e then, 
That moſt induſtrious and diligent mathemati . 
ſennus candidly acknowledges, that when hk Mer. 
ſion to mention the experiments of the learned WG. 
dus, and of the accurate French engineer Mo Nr 
tit, with his own, there will be often a variet . Ars 
of ſome few grains; but be ſays, it is only ike hoſe 
* 


oft al. 
or ſeconds ; . 


æpecded not an erat 


0 binder nen 


d from any * 


periments are j 


this he afterwards adds, that he e 


already made, and the trials of any n 

who would go through the work oo "A our f 
experimenter the lord Verulam confeſſes, that 1 de 
to be doubted, but that many of the bodies which be be 
ſet down in the table he has given, of their — . 
and weights, differ in the fame ſpecies or — 


perimenter, 


there is ſome contingency in the affair; it i 

neceſſary that the individuals he made ki 9 
ſhould be exact ſtandards of the weight of their ref 6 
tive ſpectes, or ſhould, which makes direQly to For ary 
ſent purpoſe, agree altogether to a tittle with the = 
wage of other men. Boyle, Hydroſt. Experim. inPref 
But this ſcarce evitable imperfection of hydroſtatical Ry 
periments does not hinder, but that by their help * 
may make good eſtimates of the weights and bulks of 
very many bodies; and theſe eſtimates will be found not 
only preferable to thoſe that can be made of the fame 
bodies by geometrical inſtruments, but accurate enough 
to be very uſeful on a great number and variety of oc- 
caſions. | | | 


and gravity pertaining to metals, in a peculiar degree, as 


poſſeſs alſo other properties, which we ſhall here enu- 
merate. Thus, the opacity of metals is much preater 


their denſity : and theſe two properties produce a third, 


hence metals, whoſe ſurfaces are poliſhed, form miriots, 


other matter. It is obſerved alſo, that although the ſe- 
veral metallic ſubſtances differ conſiderably in hardneſs 
and fuſibility, yet, in general, they are leſs bard and els 
fuſible than ſome earths. Farther, metals cannot unite 


earths, when theſe are deprived of their metallic ſtate: 
hence, when they ate melted, they run, as much as po- 
ſible, into globes; and a metal, in a ſtate of fuſion, always 
endeavours to acquire a convex or ſpherical form. More. 
over, all metals are, in general, ſoluble by all acids; and 
form neutral ſalts with metallic baſes ; but the aſlinity of 


kaline ſalts; and, therefore, any metal may be ſeparated 
from any acid by theſe earthy and ſaline alkalies. 
Alkaline ſalts are alſo capable of acting upon all metallic 
ſubſtances, and of keeping them diſſolved by proper ma- 
nagement. Metals may, in general, be united with ful 
phur and liver of ſulphur ; but they have leſs affinity wit 
ſulphur than with acids, ſo that ſulphur may be ſepara 
All metals may, under certai 
they form different allays, poſſeſſing peculiar properties 
See ALLAY and AMALGAMATION. They have alſo 3 
ſtrong affinity with the inflammable principle, and 2 


capable of receiving it ſuperabundantly. Laſtly, oily 
g upon all metals. 


ſubſtances : but, beſides the properties peculiar to each 
mgtal, ſome properties are common to a certain rear 
of them: and hence they have been divided into ſeren 
claſſes. See Species of METALS. xg 
However, though all metals poſſeſs the properties? . 
enumerated, we are by no means to conclude, thatt 4 
poſſeſs them in the ſame degree. The order, ſays". 
glows author of the Dictionary of Chemiſt) 
which metals,” compared with each other, poſſets* : 
eminently their principal properties, is as follows, d. 
ginning always with that meta/ in which the prope 1 


thither, 
2 


oſe in the ſtrata, however, he obſerves, do not, nor 


r 


AT 


latinas mM 
OpacitY* 


for opacity as for denſity. 3. Metallic luſtre 
pe 1 ration, iron, or rather ſteel, ſilver, gold, 
oo tin, lead. It is obſerved, however, by the tran- 
ws * if platina, the refleCting power of which can- 
2 be determined, be excluded, their reflecting 
r L be more nearly in the following order: ſilver, 


guickſilver, tin, gold, iron, copper, lead. 4. Ductility. 


Gold, ſilver, copper, iron, tin, lead. The ductility of 


ry and platina are not yet determined. 5. Hard- 
N plätiga; copper, ſilver, gold, tin, and lead. 
6 Tenacity. Gold, iron, copper, ſilver, tin, lead. The 


ty of mercury is not known, and that of platina, | 
"rough: probably was conſiderable, not determined. 7. 
Fuſibility. Mercury, tin, lead, ſilver, gold, copper, iron, 


and laſtly platina. See Table of AFFINITY. 


Ir TAL, as to the origin and formation of, various are the 


ſentiments of philoſophers, ancient and modern. M. 


Tournefort is of opinion, that metals, as well as all other | 
minerals, have their origin from ſeeds, like plants; and | 
that they have veſſels wit Juices circulating in them, &c. | 
See STONE. 


Plato will have the cauſe of metals to be a humid vapour, 
incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which, being va- 


riouſſy intermixed with parts of the earth, produces va- 


* 


ious metals. Plotin maintains ſulphur to be the father | 


of metals; and an oleaginous viſcous humour, the mo- 


ther. Lidyat endeavours to prove all metals generated by |. 
a ſubterranean fire; urging, among other reaſons, that 
many metals, when taken out of the earth, are exceed- | 
ingly hot. Du Hamel ſhews, that metals do not take | 


their riſe either from any vaporous exhalation, or from 


water, or from earth; but are generated of mercury, | 


ſulphur, and ſalt. He adds, that metals take their mat- 


ter and weight from the mercury they contain, and their | 


tincture and form from the ſulphur. 


The ſame author owns the firſt rudiment of a metal to be | 
a ſaline ſubſtance ſwimming in water, which water is by | 


little and little carried off. By how much the terreſtrial 
arts are more exquiſitely mixed with the aqueous or 
kam, by ſo much is the metal more heavy and firm, as 


having fewer and ſmaller pores. Hence its duQtility 31 
for its parts being extremely ſmall, denſe, and compli- 
cated, may be drawn out into a very ſpacious ſurface : | 
on which account it is, that gold exceeds all other metals 

both in weight and ductility. Hence alſo its fixity, its | 
parts being too cloſe and denſe to be exhaled. The water | 
_ defends the earth from being burnt, and the earth the | 
water from flying off; neither forſakes the other, but | 
each is bound in an indiſſoluble knot. The moiſture | 


gives ductility, the earth folidity. Where the mixture 
is leſs perfect, whether the earth or the water prevail, 
the metal will neither have ſo much weight, as having 


larger pores; nor will it bear the fire ſo well. For if the 


earth prevail, as in iron, or the water, as in lead; heat 
will ſet the one at liberty from the other; rhe moiſture 
evaporates, and the earth is reduced into ſcoria, &c. 

Dr. Woodward maintains, that all metals, now found in 


the ſtrata of the earth, owe their preſent condition to | 
the deluge ; when he alſo imagines the preſent ſtrata of | 
ſtone, earth, marble, &c. were formed. | 


The metallic and mineral matter, now found in the per- 


pendicular intervals or fiſſures of the ſeveral ſtrata, where- | 


of the earth is compoſed, was, according to him, at the 
time of the deluge, lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata ; 
and has been brought thence, and tranſmitted into theſe 


intervals ſince that time; the intervals themſelves not ex- 
iſting till the ſtrata were formed, and broken again, to 


let the water from the earth. 
ow the water, which he imagines is conſtantly aſcend- 


ing from the great abyſs towards the ſurface of the earth, | 


continually pervading the ſtrata, detaches out of their 
pores and mterſtices ſuch metallic and mineral corpulcles 
as it finds looſe in its way, carrying them along with it 
to the perpendicular intervals, where having a \ Bok paſ- 


lage than before, it deſerts them, and leaves them in | 


thoſe intervals. And this he takes to be the way in 
which all metals, 


and ftill continue to increaſe. 


can inereaſe ; 
ſened and dim 
into the per 


ſurface 0. 0 
dif 66 carth by ſprings and exhalations from the 


The lame in 


taint gk © NG 
| 0 wenn altaney — the mineral and metallic king- 
„ memner colour ure ion 1 
eing to be de „figure, nor ſituation in the earth, 
ment to be f 


but, on the contrary, are continually leſ- 
inithed, by ſo much as has been conveyed 
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pendicular intervals, and brought forth of the | 
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Mercury, lead, ſilver, copper, iron, and tin. 2. 
If metals differ in this reſpect, the ſame order 


r a 1 


ö * 


now found in thoſe places, were brought 


genious author complains of the great uncer- | 


pended on, ſo as to allow any poſitive judg- | 
. inſtance ormed from them. A pyrites or marcaſite, for | 


Ore — — the colour and brightneſs of gold or ſil- 
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ver, and yet afford nothing but a little vitriol and ſulphur ; 


while what is but a pebble in appearance ſhall have a mix- 
ture of a valuable meta! in it. It is common too to find the 
ſame metal ſhot into a great number of different forms, 
as well as to find different kinds of meta! of the ſame 


form. And as to their place in the earth, there is the 


ſame uncertainty ; they being ſometimes found in the 
erpendicular fiſſures or intervals of the ſtrata, ſometimes 
interſperſed in the bodies of the ſtrata, and ſometimes in 
both. 'The ſame metals are alſo placed indifferently in all 
kinds of terreſtrial matter, or in ſtrata of very diiferent 
natures. They are frequently intermixed with cach 
other, ſo that it is a rare thing to find any of them pure 
and ſimple 3 but copper and iron ſhall often be in the 
ſame maſs, as alſo gold and copper, filver and lead, tin 
and lead; nay, ſometimes all fix together in the ſame 
lump. 
The French chemiſts have been very curious in their en- 
quiries into the nature and production of metals. M. 
Geoffroy, from a mixture of ſulphur with a vitriolic ſalt, 
and an 9 earth, brought an iron, which he main- 
tained to be a new production, or a compoſition reſult- 
ing from the aſſemblage of certain principles which ex- 
iſted ſeparately in the ingredients that formed the metal; 
in a word, that it was an artificial iron. And obſerv- 


ing that there were parcels of this metal in the coloured 


aſhes of plants, and of moſt other inflammable ſubſtances, 


he concluded that it might be formed there alſo by the 


union of the ſame three principles. | 

This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who main- 
tained that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants was 
not formed there by calcination, but was really exiſtent 
in the plants themſelves ; being raiſed in their veſſels 
along with the juices of the earth; and farther, that all 
the ingredients whereof M. Geoffroy's artificial iron was 
formed, do really contain iron in themſelves, either in 
ſmaller or larger quantities; not the argilla only, where 
the iron is eaſily diſcovered by an animated knife; nor 
the oil of vitriol, which is drawn from a mineral, the 


22 whereof is iron; but alſo linſeed-oil, whereof 
. Geoffroy's ſulphur was made; and even that of tur- 


pentine, ſweet almonds, &c. relating withal the opera- 
tions whereby each of thoſe oils may be reduced to an 
earth wherein is iron. | V 
To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever iron 
be procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there 
will be {till found infinitely leſs in them, than when 
mixed; and that, of conſequence, the mixture produces 
iron; that as for oils, it is evident they are not ſimple 
ſubſtances, but are compoſed of an earth, an acid, and 
a ſulphureous or inflammable part; which are the three 
preciſe principles required for the formation of iron: ſo 


that, according to all appearance, it is of an aſſemblage 


of thoſe ſulphurs, ſalts, and earth, in the oil, that the 


iron is formed by calcination; and therefore that the 
means uſed to the iron in the ingredients, are the very 


ſame with thoſe by which it is compoſed. See IRON. 


Hence alſo appears, that vegetable matters contain the 


principles of minerals. But M. Geoffroy goes farther ; 
and to W pap his doctrine of the production of metals, 
he undertakes to prove, that the principles of vegetables, 


and thoſe of minerals, are eſſentially the ſame; and that 


one may readily, and with eaſe, decompound minerals 


by ſeparating their principles, and compound them again 


by ſubſtituting principles taken from vegetables in lieu of 
thoſe taken away | | 


Jo clear this point, he examines and compares the prin-_ 
ciples of mineral and vegetable falts. 'The principal in 


the mineral claſs are nitre, ſea-ſalt, and vitriol; all which 
ſalts we find in plants. The effential ſalt of the parietaria 


is wholly nitrous, and melts on the coals like ſalt-petre. 


The fixt ſalts of the carduus benedictus, abſinthium, kali, 


&c. contain a great deal of ſea-ſalt, which cryſtallizes 


in cubes, and decrepitates on the coals. Add, that the 


greateſt part of the {ixt ſalts of plants, calcined to a cer- 


tain degree, yield a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur; which can 
proceed from nothing but a vitriolic ſalt, rarefied and 


_ volatilized by tlie oil of the plant. By theſe ſalts we may 


be able to judge of all the other ſalts of plants; for the 
volatile ſalts arc nothing elſe but fixt ſalts diſengaged from 
the grotleit part of their earth, and joined wiih parts of 
oil. 


Farther, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, that the acid 


juices, drawn from vegetables, are of the ſame nature 


with the mineral acids; with this only differente, that 


the acids of plants have been extremely rarefied by fer- 
mentation, and united fo cloſely with ſulphurs, that it is 


not without a great deal of diſſiculty that they are le- 


parated. . 8 a 
Thus, diſtilled vinegar, which we make no ſcruple of 
ranking among the vitriolic acids, does only differ from 
ſpirit of ſulphur, ſpirit ofvitriol, or even the cauſtic oil 
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ok vitriol, in that the acids in the vinegar are diffufed 
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among a great deal of phlegm, and ſtrongly united to a 
Treat deal of oil, whic * may be ſeparated. By diſ- 
Giving copper in the acid of vinegar, ſeparated as much 


as poſlible from its oil, there are formed cryſtals, like in- 


figure to thoſe of blue vitriol. From all which it ap- 
pears, that the ſalts of plants do not differ eſſentially from | 
thoſe of minerals. 5 
As for ſulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphureous principle 
is the ſame in vegetables as in minerals. And M. Geof- 
froy even ſhews, that the principle of inflammability in 
common ſulphutr is the ſame with that which renders the 
fat of animals, the oils and reſins of plants, and the bi- 
tumens of the earth, inflammable. To which he adds, 
that this ſame ſulphureous principle is not only likewiſe 
found in metallic ſubſtances, but that it is this which 
gives them their fuſibility, ductility, and metalline forms. 
Thus antimony, which is a ſubſtance approaching the 
neareſt of any to a metal, is little elſe but a burning ſul- 
phur. By exhaling this, it loſes its metallic form, and | 
turns to a kind of grey aſhes, which, being melted, in- 
ſtead of metal, becomes glaſs ;. and by melting this over | 
again, and adding to it ſome inflammable matter, again 
it returns into a regulus. See the ſequel of this article, | 
and MINERAL. „ 
Stahl maintains, that metals have the ſame origin with 
the earth itſelf, and that theſe and the metallic veins that 
contain them, were formed at the firſt creation of the 
carth. However, there is reaſon to believe, that metals | 
and their mines are continually formed in the bowels of 
the earth by various proceſſes, ſuch as earthquakes, ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of Lomonoſow, &c. adapted to | 
this purpoſe. | | 3 5 
METAL s, as to the ſpecies of, there are four which the che- 
miſts call imperfef, becauſe their principles are not 
bound ſo faſt togerher, but that the force of a common 
fire deſtroys them; ſo that by its continued action they 
are changed into an earth deprived of all the characteriſtic | 
properties of metals: theſe are, iran, copper, lead, and 
tin; the others, which are ductile or malleable, and 
which alſo remain fixed in the moſt violent and long con- 
tinued fire, without diminution of weight, or other ſen- 
fible alteration, are gold, filver, and platina : theſe, there - 
fore, are called peryect metals. | pts LD | 
The metallic ſubſtances, which, as well as the imperfeQ | 
metals, loſe their metallic properties by expoſure to fire, 
but which alſo have no ductility, or fixity, are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the others by the name of /emi-metals. Of 
this clafs are five; regulus of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, 
regulus of cobalt, and regulus of arſenic ; to which ſome 
| have added nickel. Laſtly, mercury, which has all the | 
general properties of metals, makes a claſs ſeparate from 
the others; becauſe in purity and gravity it is ſimilar to | 
the perfect metals, and in volatility. to the ſem-metals. | 
Its fuſibility alſo ſo far ſurpaſſes that of any other metal- 
lic matter, that it is ſufficient to diſtingutſh it from all, | 
and to give it a diſtinct claſs. Of the fourteen metallic | 
fubſtances above enumerated, three were unknown to the | 
ancients, viz. platina, regulus of cobalt, and nickel. 
In the firſt four, it is eaſy to ſee the principle of inflam- 
mability : they become all fuſible by the addition of ſalt- 
petre, either in a greater or leſs degree. But the prin- | 
ciple is more conſpicuous {till in the duſt or ſmall filings 
of the metals let fall in the flame of a candle, than in the 
lump- | e | 


In gold and filver, the ſulphureous principle is not ſo ob- 5 


vious. No heat, but that of the fun collected into a 
focus, is able to decompound them ; but, no doubt, even 
theſe have the ſame principles with the other metals, 
though they are not ſo eafily ſeen. In gold, as well as | 
in the imperfect metals, the baſis is an earth capable of 
vitrification, as appears by the glafs remaining after the | 
calcination of gold in a burning-glaſs ; and there is rea- 
ſon to believe, that the greateſt part of what is exhaled 
in ſmoke during the operation, is the ſulphureous prin- 
ciple mixed with ſalts. | l 
As to ſilver, there is fomething m it extremely various. 
When purifted with antimony, it vitriſies by the burning- 
glaſs ; but if purified with lead, it leaves nothing behind 
it but grey aſhes.  'The baſis of this metal is doubtleſs an 
earth capable of vitrification ; and what exhales in ſmoke, 
is apparently a mixture of ſulphur, ſalts, and a little 
earth, volatilized by the fire. 1 
From all theſe, and many more obſervations of the ſame 
kind, M. Geoffroy ventures to draw the following con- 
dluſions; that the ſubſtances whereof metals are com- 
poſed, do not differ eſſentially from thoſe which compoſe 
vegetables: that the imperfeQ metals are compoſed of a 
ſulphur, vitriolic falt, and vitrifiable earth: that this 
fulphureous principle is more or leſs ſtrongly joined with 
the other principles; very ſtrongly in gold and in ſilver, 
lefs in 3 and very little in mineral ſulphur: that 


metallic ſubſtances, either by culinary fire, or by the 


_ juſt fo much reality in it, as it has weight; and there- 


2. The metals appear to be ſimple, yet they are really 


| which renders it fixed and malleable. The mercury, !: 
is to be noted, is the ſame with our quickſilver, only de- 


i ; . q 
with the mercury, fixes it, and, according to the 


the principle of inflammability may be fepaxated wow! 
| 3 
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ſun: 


that the metal, thus deſpoiled of its principle, ig COnvertcy 


into aſhes ; and that theſe aſhes, purſued 
violent fire, vierify z and that fac aſhes aber with 
the application of ſome inflammable matter * SY 
ſume the meta/lic form they had loſt : that it is EY 24 
means linſecd- oil turns clay into iron: that, if — * 
all the other metallic earths, they might likewiſe ay 
mediately converted into metals, by the projectio T 
ſome proper inflammable matter: that the Pine” © 
earthy parts, found in proper vitriol, furniſh the « vo 
vitrifiable part, which makes the baſis or Sound * 
iron; and that it receives the metallis form from te 
ſulphurevus principle of the oil: that the iron found 5 
the aſhes of plants, was produced there in the faine m 0 
ner; and that it is a compoſition of the vitrifiable ar 
of the plants, the acid of thoſe plants, and their oily | 
inflammable principle. But it has been lufficiently 4 
by many writers, that by Mr. Geoffroy's experiments 
iron is only reduced or revived, but is not produced + 
The fame author, the better to aſcertain the conſtituent 
parts of metals, made a great number of experiments o 
them with the duke cf Orleans's large burning-glaſs; rn 
reſult whereof falls in with, and confirms, the 1 85 
laid down above. From thoſe experiments, he gather; 
that the four metals, which we call imper/et ; viz. iron, 
copper, tin, and lead, are compoſed of a ſulphur or 
oily ſubſtance, capable of burning, and a metallic earth, 


capable of vitrification. That from this ſulphur proceed 


the opacity, brightneſs, and malleability of a metal, Tlut 
this metallic ſulphur does not appear at all different from 
the oil or ſulphur of vegetables, or even that of animals; 
and that it is the ſame in mercury, as in the four imper. 
fect metals. That theſe four metals have for their baſis an 


earth ſuſceptible of vitrification ; that this earth is dif. 


ferent in each of the four metals, in that it vitrifes di- 
ferently in each; and that on this difference in vitriſying, 
depends the difference of metals. 


The learned Boerhaave, after an accurate ſurvey of the 


ſeveral metals, their characters, properties, preparations, 
uſes, &c. draws the following corollaries concerning the 


general nature of metals. 1. That which diſtinguithes 


metals from all other bodies, as well as from cach other, 


is their heavinels ; though every metal has its peculiar 


weight, which no art is able to imitate, and which de- 
pends, as Helmont and the chemiſts expreſs it, on the 
anatic homogenity of their parts. Now, the later pli- 
loſophers have proved, that all corporeal magnitude has 


tore, if you have found the heavineſs of any metal, you 
have, at the ſame time, found its corporeity. Sir Ian 
Newton, treating of gravity, and Huygens of the pen- 
dulum, ſhew, that weight and reality are correſpondent. 


compounds. Their component principles, according to 
the ancients, are ſulphur and mercury; to which ſome 
of the moderns have added alt; but it is certain, falt 1s 
no conſtituent part, or ingredient, of metals, but rather 
ſomething external adhering to them. All metals conſiſt 
of two parts or principles; mercury, as the baſis, 0! 
matter; and ſulphur, as the binder, or cement; the fi, 
the ſubſtratum, or metallic matter; and the ſecond, that 


fecate, and clear of any heterogeneous matter; whereas 
the common quickſilver is always mixed. As to the ful- 
phur, it is not the vulgar foſſile ſulphur, but a peculir 
ſort of matter ſpecifically denominated /i/phur of mc 
concluded by ſome of our lateſt and beſt chemiſts, par” 
cularly M. Homberg, to be fire ; which, being mo 
II- 
ferent degrees of its union and coheſion therewith, pre- 
duces different metal, | hs 
This doQrine of the compoſition of metals ĩs confirmed by 
an experiment of Mr. Boyle, who tells us, that, aft 
having retained mercuty a long time in a moderate 
he took a piece of gold out of it, which, it was _ 
was not in the mercury before it was expoſed to the It 
M. Homberg alſo has an experiment to the ſame ef 
from which he concludes, that gold conſiſts of fs 
phureous igneous part, and a heavy mercurial part : 5 
thereby; and that, upon taking away the 3 
fiery part, tlie gold muſt be converted into Jui 
wand bo Sy be gold; 
3- All metals muſt firſt be mercury, before they * v 
and the thing ſuperadded to common mercury ® tie 
it is prevented {bn becoming gold, is 2 ſharp deni 
body, which, when heated, becomes corroſive, an 


fumes ; which are the true properties of the 10 


phur. | 2 
4. If any metal, or other body, could be found, w_ 
differed from gold in its wanting weight, it were uuf 

ſible ever to make gold of it; and, on the con Jody 
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| bad, that is as heavy as gold, all the other 
hodſ cook bene. fixity, ductility, &c. might eaſily be 
properties And hence the more knowing among the alche- 
added oll the primary matter of gold to be quickſilver; 

ſts hot they, is gold at heart, as coming neareſt to 
which, la) ſpecific gravity. Only there is a corro- 


1. e. 


2 dy on ſach principles, whoever would make 
Ape: of any other foreign matter, mult remember, that 
x re his matter differs from mercury in weight, &c. 
_—_ old it will make. See PHrLOSOPHER s ſtone. 
* . Aa are tranſmutable into one another: 
ö f mercury be the common matter of all metals, and 
op the difference lie in the fixing ſpirit or ſulphur, 
no b. as it is leſs or more ſabtile or pure, conſtitutes 
rings that metal, it is no way improbable that they 
ould be tranſmuted by a purer fixing ſulphur taking 
Iace of a corroſive one, and fixing the matter into a 
metal. | 
eee reſult from the pureſt and moſt defecate 
mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantity of the ſubtileſt ſul- 
bur. Hence, mercury of gold is heavier than common 
mercury, and has always ſome impure part that 1s „ 5 
than gold ; and could that be taken aways and the fixing 
ſpirit be added, it would become heavier than gold. 


7. The im erfect metals conſiſt of impure mercury, and | 


i q ſulphur, with ſome other valuable heteroge- 
| Re in it: this, fuſed by the fire, emits a fume, 
| which whitens copper 3 aiter which, the ſulphur exhales 
ö et farther. The reality of ſuch a third matter is evinced 

by this circumſtance, that all the baſer metals are reſolv- 
| able not only into mercury and ſulphur, but alſo into 

{coria or ſordes, which are lighter and more earthy than 

either of the other, and accordingly ſwim therein. 


| 8. Upon the whole, it appears, that in the three nobler | 
metals, gold, mercury, and filver, it is principally the | 


greater or leſs proportion of the ſulphur to the mercury 
that determines them to be gold, mercury, or ſilver ; that 
it is by this proportion thoſe ſeveral metals are defined and 
denominated z and that, from this difterence of propor- 
tion, flow all the ſpecific differences of colour, weight, 
fixity, ductility, volatility, fuſibility, ſolubility, ſalubrity, 


&c. | 1 . 

9. That in the other baſer metals, beſides this different 
proportion of the two principles, there intervenes another 
cauſe of diverſity; viz. a third principle, or matter of an 


which, adhering to the pure elemental ſulphur, corrupts 
and adulterates, and variouſly modifies it; and from the 
different circumſtances of this third principle, conſidered 
along with thoſe of the ſulphur itſelf, reſult the ſpecific 
differences of the more imperfeCt metals, as to weight, 
colour, and their other qualities. | 
The ſyſtem of metallization, which ſuppoſed ſalt, ſulphur, 
and mercury, to be the conſtituent elements of metals, 
ſubſiſted under various modifications, till Beccher evin- 
ced, that theſe three principles are in themſelves com- 
pound bodies, and, therefore, could not be properly ele- 
3 ments of bodies; and, purſuing his reflexions on this 
ſubject, he was led to conſider metals, and all bodies of 
the ſame nature, as compounded of three ſubſtances, 
k which he called earths, The firſt is the ſaline or vitri- 
| fable earth; the ſecond is the fat or inflammable earth; 
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to his theory, theſe three earths enter into the compoſi- 
D tion of all metals; the perfection of which depends on 
their more perfect combination, and their difference on 


; the others, and the various proportions in which they are 
combined in various metals. Beccher has endeavoured to 


Vitrifiable earth in metals, he alleges their calcination by 


an earth or aſhes, which farther urged by fire is changed 
into glaſs, 


metais, is neceſſary to correct and temper the dryneſs of 


3 and is admitted. The mercurial 
WP according to im, is the moſt eſſential 83 of 
. and ſerves to give them their metallic form. The 
Few 0 metals poſſeſs in common with ſtones, veget- 
2 e. but this mercurial earth, joined to the two 
9 =_ mctals that duQtility which is peculiar to 
2 TN which conſtitutes their metallic nature. This 
has been adopted and illuſtrated by Stahl, and 


Many other che . 0 A 
2 miſts; who 
principle above 3 maintain, that the mercurial 


that it alſo ; 
exiſts i 1 1 ich it gi i 
elbe chick n marine acid, to which it gives its ſpe- 


2 3 and that by extracting it from this acid 
chk other body containing it copiouſly, and com- 
sit wich ſimple earths, theſe may acquire a metallic 


ted, you would have gold; or, if it were only in- | 
way 


ein the exiſtence of theſe three principles by rea- 
dung and experiment. In proof of the exiſtence of a 


re, gold and filver excepted, or their tranſmutation into | 


The inflammable principle or ee of 


mentioned exiſts copiouſly in mercury; 


po in ? int 0 ſulphur, adhering to it, which if it were 
re 


carthy kind, and very different from either of the reſt ; | 


and the third the mercurial or volatile earth. According | 


the degree m which one of theſe principles prevails over | 


| 
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character, and be rendered capable of receiving phi6= 


giſton, and of being completely metalliſed. Thoſe metals; 
in which the mercurial earth exiſts moſt copiouſly and 


ſenſibly, are mercùry, ſilver, lead, and arſenic. It has 
been urged as a ſtrong preſumption in favour of the ex- 
iſtence of this third principle in metals, that no method 
has yet been diſcovered of producing metals, by merely 
combining phlogiſton with ſome matter which is cer- 
tainly known to be ſimple earth. Beſides, it is not caſy 
to conceive, how from only two certain principles 10 


many very different compounds, as the ſeveral metallic 


ſubſtances are, ſhould reſult. On the other hand, the 
exiſtence of this mercurial principle is only probable, and 
there are many reaſons to doubt of it. It is agreed, that 
marine acid, mercury, arſenic, and the other ſubſtances 
in which the mercurial earth is ſuppoſed to abound, are 


very volatile; and therefore, that this principle muſt like- 


wile be volatile : conſequently, when metals are decom- 
poſed by combuſtion, or by detonation with nitre, a con- 
ſiderable part of this volatile principle muſt be diſſipated: 


Hence it muſt be impoſſible to remetalliſe the calxes of 


metals, without recombining not only their loſt phlogiſton, 
but alſo their loſt mercurial earth. But it is well known, 
that by addition of phlogiſton alone theſe calxes may be 


metalliſed, and that no mercurial principle is neceſſary. 


Henkel maintains, that the mercurial earth is not a diſ- 
tinct ſubſtance, but conſiſts only in a beginning of union - 
of phlogiſton with earth, or in a diſpoſition which an 
earth has of uniting intimately with the inflammable prin- 
ciple. Other very conſiderable chemiſts have alſo been 
of opinion, that two principles, viz. earth and phlogiſ- 
ton, are ſufficient to form a metal, and have rejected the 
mercurial principle of Beccher. The ſolidity, the con- 
ſiſtence, and eſpecially the gravity, which metals poſſeſs 
in a degree ſuperior to all other bodies, will not allow us 


to doubt, that the earthy element, of which theſe are the 


characteriſtic properties, enters largely into their com- 
polition, and makes their baſis. And the facility with 
which they combine with almoſt all inflammable matters, 
and with ail thoſe which have great affinity with phlo- 
giſton, ſuch as acids, joined to their incapacity of being 


allayed with meagre matters that are purely earthy or 


watery, which have no diſpoſition to unite with phlo- 
giſton, furniſh alſo very ſtrong reaſons for believing, that 


the inflammable principle enters largely into the compo- 


fition of metals. But the cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory 


_ demonſtration of the exiſtence of this principle, is the 


combuſtibility of all metals capable of decompoſition in 
this way, and their ſubſequent reduQtion with all their 
properties, by the re-union of the inflammable principle. 


Beſides, the deſtructible metals perfectly reſemble, in the | 


ſtate of COMBUSTION, all bodies containing phlogiſton. 
When expolcd to fire in cloſe veſſels, they become red- 
hot, melt or ſublime, according to their nature, but un- 
dergo no other alteration. But imperfect metals, ex- 
poſed to fire, with acceſs of air, burn more or leſs ſen- 


ſibly, as their inflammable principle is more or leſs abun- 


dant, or more or leſs combined. Beſides, the phlogiſton 
of metals is conſumed by DETONATION with nitre more 
quickly and more completely than by ordinary calcina- 
tion or combuſtion ; and nitre is alkaliſed by theſe me- 
tallic detonations 1n the ſame manner as in its detonation 


by coals: and farther, imperfe& metals, treated with the 


vitriohc and nitrous acids, which have an affinity with 
2 are more or leſs deprived of their inflamma- 


le principle. It is alſo evident, that phlogiſton is one 


of the conſtituent parts of metals, becauſe their eſſential 
properties are altered in proportion to the quantity of it 
taken from them: thus, the reſiduum of metallic matters, 
after calcination, departs from the metallic character, and 
approaches to the nature of mere earth. The opacity, 
brilliancy, ductility, gravity, fuſibility, volatility, and all 
the properties by which metallic ſubſtances differ from ſim- 


ple earths, are diminiſhed, or entirely diſappear, by taking 
from them their inflammable principle; ſo that after the 


utmoſt calcination they reſemble mere earth:, which can 
no longer be combined with acids or with metals, but are 
capable of uniting with purer earths. In this ſtate they 
are called calces, or metallic earths. See CAL x. 


Another proof of the exiſtence of the inflammable prin- 


ciple in metals, is deduced from the reduction of metal/ir 
calces into metal, by the addition of phlogiſton alone. 
Thus, if the earth of a metal be mixed with any inflam- 
mable matter, which either is, or can be changed into 
the ſtate of coal, together with ſome ſalt capable of faci- 
litating fuſion, but which, from its quantity or quality, 


is incapable of receiving the inflammable principle; and 


if the whole be put into a crucible, and the fulion pro- 
moted by a fire gradually raiſed, then an efferveſcence 
will happen, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe, which 
continues for a certain time, during which the fire is not 
to be increaſed : afterwards, when the whole has been 


well fuſed, and the crucible taken from the fire and cooled, 


we 
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+ compoſition and the recompoſition, or REVIVIFICATION 
of metals, prove inconteſtibly, that they are all compoſed |. 
of EARTH and PHL.OGISTON. And, in general, if we 


METALS for ſpecula. See SPECULUM. 
MerTaLs, colours from. As metals have a ſtrong texture in 


lours durably, unleſs corroded or diſſolved by particular 


niac it alſo affords a yellow; and the common iron-moulds 


ſolved in aqua fortis, it affords a beautiful green; and in 


metal is neceſſary in ſtriking the ſcarlet-dye, with aqua 


with ſand, is of the hyacinth colour. Shaw's Lectures, 
and its own ſolution, though pale as water, durably ſtains 


ment, called cinnabar, or vermilion ; and the ſolution 
of quickſilver being precipitated with common ſalt, {avs | 


mixed with ſulphur. | | 
Gold, diſſolved in aqua regia, affords a fine yellow li- 


quor, which ſtains animal ſubſtances beautifully purple; 
and if the ſolution be ſufficiently weakened with water, 


It appears from the experiments of Sir Iſaac Newton, re- 
cid colourleſs ſubſtances, that the leſs refrangible co- 


ter, and glaſs; and that as 


for producing all the colours of natural bodies, than the 
ſeveral ſizes and denſities of their particles. Accord- 
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we {hall find at the bottom, upon breaking it, the metal, 
the earth of which was employed for the operation, poſ- 
feſſed of all the properties which it had before caLct- 
NATION and REDUCTION. This transformation of an 
earthy ſubſtance into a metal, is ſolely cauſed by the phlo- 


giſton paſſing from the inflammable matter to the metallic | 


earth; becauſe, in whatever manner, and with whatever 
ſubſtance, metallic earths be treated, they cannot ever be 
reduced into metals without a concurrence of ſome ſub- 
ſtance containing phlogiſton 3 and the nature of this ſub- | 
ſtance is indifferentMecauſe the mflammable nag; op is | 
the ſame in all bodigg containing it; and farther, if, af- 
ter the operation, the ſubſtance furniſhing. the phlogiſton | 
be examined, we ſhall find that it has loſt as much of 
that principle as the metallic earth has received. Theſe 
and other facts that might be recited concerning the de- 


xy 
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reflect on the eſſential properties of the earthy and in- 
flammable principles, we ſhall eaſily perceive that theſe 
properties, being combined and modified by each other, 
without the ſaline principle of ſome chemiſts, perhaps 
without the mercurial principle of Beccher, ought to pro- 
duce the properties of metals. Dict. Chem. art. Metals. 
Mem. Acad. Par. 1709. See MINERAL. - p 
The principle which is combined with mete!s, during their 
CALCINATION, and which augments their weight, ſeems 
to be nothing more than the pureſt portion of the air we 
breathe, which, in this operation, paſſes from a ſtate of 
expanſibility to a ſtate of ſolidity. 


their metalline form, ſo they preſerve their natural co- 


menſtruums, after which their ſolutions ſtrike particular 
durable colours, or afford the ſtrongeſt ſtains. 
Iron diſſolved in ſtale ſmall beer gives the beautiful yellow 
and different ſhades of buff-colour, uſed in printing 
linens and cottons, &c. When ſublimed with ſal ammo- 


made by ink are owing to the iron diſſolved in the cop- 
peras of which ink is made. 855 | 

Copper melted with zinc appears of a gold-colour ; diſ- 
any alkali, a beautiful blue. And theſe ſolutions may 
be reduced to dry colours by cryſtallization or evapora- | 
tion; and the ſame metal, precipitated out of aqua fortis 
with common ſalts, gives the turquoiſe-colour to white 


laſs. | | | | | 
Tin, a white or colourleſs metal, affords a light blue eo- | 
lour, when fluxed with antimony and nitre. The ſame 


fortis and cochineal; and its calx, by ſtrong infuſion, 
turns to a glaſs of an opal colour. 

the ſtrong red-lead or minium; and melted into a glaſs 
P. 171. | | | | 8 
Silver being diſſolved in aqua fortis, if chalk be put to the 
ſolution, turns of a beautiful purple or amethyſt- colour; 


the nails, ſkin, or hair, brown or black. 


Quickſilver mixed with brimſtone makes a black maſs, | 


and this, by ſublimation, affords the beautiful red pig- 


ing 


a ſnow-white powder, which alſo turns black by 


and mixed with a ſolution of tin, a fine red or purple 
and paſtes to a beautiful red. 

lating to the changes of colour that take place in pellu- 
LOURS are Exhibited by the N thickneſs of air, wa- 


ſtances is diminiſhed, they reflect the more refrangible 
colours. Hence he infers, that nothing more is requiſite 


ingly he attributes the colours of permanently coloured 
bodies to the ſame cauſe by which they were produced in 
colourleſs ſubſtances, viz. to the various thickneſſes of 
their component particles. But no experiments were 
made on permanently coloured bodies, in order to eſta- 
bliſh the truth of Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion, till the in- 


Lead, corroded by the fumes of vinegar, gives the fine 
white ceruſs; burnt in a ſtrong naked fire, it becomes 


e thickneſs of thoſe ſub- 


| 


enious Mr. Delaval directed his attention to this ſubject. 
From obſerving the circumſtances above recited, and 
: hy 5 


] 


_ afforded him numerous inſtances in confirm 


which they are ſubject, exhibits a change of 


pal reſults which Mr. Delaval obtained fro 
ber of well conducted experiments. 


triol of iron is changed, in proportion as it is deprived 


of glaſs, and by a violent heat, its colour is blue; but in 


| ibi 1 : s 1 K it, the 
exhibits, in proportion as its ſolvent is taken from it, tl 


forded by that metal diſſolved in the other acids. A 
powder may be procured, very uſeful for ſtaining of glaſs 


. 7 1 . | 7 , t C0: 
white. The ſame law obtains in the changes ol 
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more largely illuſtrated under the 
appeared to him, that, if permane 
wy ſubject to the ſame laws as tran 
nces are, all ſuch permanently col 
ever the ſize of their particles alen When, 
z 


article COEGpe + 
ntly coloured t 
ſparent colourleſs fu 


dergo a change of colour, by aſcending from beta 
Te. 


frangible to the more refrangible colours: 

bodies, when the ſize of their patticles i et 
ſhould undergo a contrary change, their colour ; 
caſe deſcending from the more refrangible to © 2h 
frangible colours. In order to confirm this ra So. 
he made a great variety of experiments with — 
animal, and mineral ſubjects, whereby the ſize * 
particles, npon which their colours depend, mi he 1 
miniſhed or increaſed. The methods which he { 6 
order to diminiſh the ſize of the particles of doofe 2 
which were the ſubject of enquiry, were by tit lies 
attenuating, &c. by mans. of chemical ſolvents he 
omega. dilution, &c. The contrary effects wn, 


—_— about by ſuch means as are known to 8 


incra ate, or unite the particles of bodies into h 
maſſes, as by coagulation, precipitation, evaporation .. 
diminiſhing the force of the ſolvents, &c. The Gt 
| : ation of 
doctrine above explained; for almoſt every operation pi 
= 
colour cor. 


arly the caſe 


reſponding to this doctrine This is particul 
with regard to the imperfeCt metals; for every change of 
their texrure 1s accompanied by a correſpondent Fo 2 
of colour. Wecan only enumerate fome of the wine. 


m a great num. 
Thus, the green i. 


of its ſolvent part, by expoſing it to a ſtrong heat, &c. 
to yellow, orange, red, and purple; and by a contrary 
proceſs, viz. by a farther attenuation, by means of the 
phlogiſticated hxivium, in the proceſs of Pruſſian BL os 
&c. the colour of the iron aſcends from green to blue; 
fo that all the primary colours are produced from the 
ſame metal, in proportion as its particles are attenuated 
or incraſſated. It appears likewiſe, that when iron is di- 
vided into very ſmall parts by means of a large quantity 


proportion as it is leſs divided, by the mixture of a 
imaller quantity of glaſs, or the application of leſs heat, 
its colours are green, yellow, and red. From iron di- 
ſolved in its ſeveral menſtrua, colours are produced in 
proportion as the ſolvent power of thoſe men{irua is 
greater or leis. Thus, iron diſſolved in its ſtrongeſt acid 
ſolvent, the vitriolic acid, gives green; in its weaker 
acid ſolvents, the marine and nitrous acids, yellow and 


orange; and in its weakeſt acid ſolvents, the vegetavie 


acids, red. The colours of the calces of iron precipi- 


tated from its ſolution in the vitriolic and nitrous acid, 


deſcend from green to yellow, and from yellow to red; 
whereas the changes of colour ariſing from the ſolution 


of thele calces, proceed in a contrary order, and aſcend. 


Mineral ſubſtances are alſo frequently impregnated with 


iron, and their colours correſpond with the ſtate of the 


iron contained in them. | 


In the ſame manner the colours of the ſolution of met- 
cury in the nitrous acid vary, in proportion as the ſolvent 


is extricated from it, from yellow to orange, and then to 
red. Thus alſo, thoſe ſubſtances which have the greateſt 
affinity with the acid of the corroſive ſublunate produced 


by the ſolution of mercury in the marine acid, diſengäg: 


from its ſolution a red precipitate ; and thoſe, wha 
finity with it is leſs, produce a yellow one. But thei 
colours are liable. to ſome variation, according to U* 
greater or leſs quantity of acid in the ſolution. _ 
cury diſſolved in the vitriolic and in the vegetable acids 


: * 1 0 2 - 
ſame colours which, under ſimilar circumilances, 4e, 


theſe mercurial preparations become red, when they 
deprived of the principal part of their wanne 1 
mercury calcined by heat, without the addition 0 7 
acid, acquires the tame colour. Its colour, e 
ſubject to variation, from the action of its Fs 7 
thus the phoſphoric acid changes the red to elo = 
2 


to which the mineral manganeſe is ſubject Wo 
appt 


laval ſound, that by means of the diſterent * phy 
power in the ſeveral ſolvents, theſe colours were : 
in their regular priſmatic order, iz. yellow, grec e fn 
purple, and red. The various phenomena or ny, W 
pathetic 18K of M. Hellot conform to tu ee, i 
are urged by Mr. Delaval as arguments to © en 
Heat and cold, he obſerves, are not necellary ng 1 17 
the production er ſuppreſlion of the colour: mold 
pears, that the alterations are effected by ve cold, 3 
the air, attracted by the ſaline matter d. en 


« « znk is eO 
tis ink 18.25] 
expelled from it when heated. When this in al 


of phlogiſton, as well as air; for the effect of ſuch an 
union muſt, N be a change of colour from orange 
Jewton has ſhewn, that bodies re- 


in their 


e however, do not act in the body, unleſs diſſolved; | 


luste heat, in a white china cup, and when the 
92 ne de ee is evaporated, the ſaline nor 
. a reen. This colour ariſes from a ſuperfluous | 
re 5 che marine acid, which ſoon flies off, and 
3 remaining part blue, ſlightly inclining to green. 
2 Tinh 4 hard, dry maſs, which, in a few minutes 
: 18 removal from ths fire, grows moiſt, and aſſumes 
** red colour. Theſe alterations may be often re- 
aue by alternately heating and cooling the coloured 
neue nich does not again become green, after the 
e 1 marine acid is once evaporated. But a drop | 
leit of ſalt, added to the red or blue maſs, immedi- 
v renders it green: When preparations of cobalt are 
2 on ey by heat, the order of the changes of 
: 52 effected in them, is ſuch as, in other inſtances, 
- fancy ariſes from that means of attenuation. Thus, 
2 the yellow ſolution of this mineral, in the marine 
ed is heated, it aſſumes a green colour, paſſing from A 
| leſs to a more refrangible colour. When this ſolution is 
cooled, the yellow 18 reſtored. 1 
Mr. Delaval obſerves, that, as the inflammable matter, 
in the entire metals, acts ſtrongly on the rays of light, it 
js neceſſary to calcine or to divide them into extremel 
minute particles, in order to examine ſeparately the ac- 
tion of the calx, or fixed matter, on the rays of W 
In order, therefore, to examine all the metals in the like 


circumſtances, by reducing them into the ſmalleſt par- | 


þ 


ticles, and 8 them of their phlogiſton as much 
as poſſible, he expo ed each of them, united with a pro- 
per quantity of the pureſt glaſs, without any additional 
ingredient, to the greateſt degree of fire which they are | 
capable of bearing, without having all colour whatever 

i deſtroyed. In this ſtate it appears, from a variety of ex- 
periments and facts, that they actually do, without any 
exception, exhibit colours in the order of their denſities, 
as follow: gold, red; lead, orange; ſilver, yellow; copper, 
Teen; and iron, blue. He has alſo ſhewn, that the other 

_ preparations of the metals, viz. their ſolutions, precipi- 
tates, cryſtals, &c. do for the moſt part exhibit the fame 


variably as their glafſes ; ſome ſmall variation of colour 
| happening in the more imperfect metals, probably from 


a change of denſity in their different preparations. 'Thus, | 
gold acquires a red colour, by a minute diviſion of its 
particles, without any addition. In the proceſs of cal- | 
cining lead in the furnace, the firſt of the primary co-| 
| tours which it acquires is yellow; the calx paſſing from | 


that colour through orange into red. This variety of co- 


lours proceeds from the imperfection of the metal; which, | 


probably, during its calcination, receives a ſmall portion 


to red i as Sir Iſaac 
flect more ſtrongly in proportion as they poſſeſs more 
phlogiſton ; and that the leſs refrangible colours require 
a greater power to reflect them. 
filver are yellow: the two moſt imperfect metals, copper 
and iron, be | 
ſtrua, the colours of their ſolutions, &c. viz. green and 
blue, are apt to change into each other's order; the cop- 


per in ſome ſolvents becoming blue, and the iron green, | 


and in other ſolvents vice verſd; which probably depends 


on the increaſe or diminution of their denſities. The 


preparations, &c. of mercury have been already examined. 


Ihe ſpecific gravity of platina being nearly equal to that | 
of gold, it is found, agreeably to the Newtonian doEtrine, | 
confirmed by Mr. Delaval, that the precipitates and cry- | 
ſtals obtained from ſolutions of this metal are red; and | 
that a ſolution of it in aqua regia to perfect ſaturation is | 


of a dark red, though when diluted, yellow. Delaval's 


Experimental Inquiry into the Cauſe of the Changes of | 
8 in opake and coloured Bodies, &c. 1777, paſlim. | 
1 | | 


Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iv. art. J. d 10, & c. | 

METALs, fluxes of. See FLUXES. | 

ar ALS, granulation of. See GRANULATION. = 

Merals, 

compoſition, are ſcarce to be truſted for internal 

3 ws have numerous inſtances of the poiſonous 

= s this metal, in the workers at the white lead or 

uls-houſes, and indeed in all who work on that metal; 


| 2 it were enough to baniſh the internal uſe of faccharum | 
urn, and the finclura antiphthifica, to read in the Mit- | 
- 3- Obſ. 30. how many men 


cellanea Curioſa, Decad 
"ec poiſoned at a time by drinking of pricked wine, 
en rendered ſweet by litharge. | 


2 * large quantities of crude mercury being ſwal- 
<a, prove harmleſs for 

to Ullolve it in 

Giflolveg j 


* 


Poiſong, . | 
Vol. M. — and * » being much more ca- 


he preparations of | 


ing very eaſily acted upon by almoſt all men- 


medicines from. All medicines that have LER AD 


nt of a proper menſtruum | 

in the ſtomach; but when crude mercury is 

robe { "bit its proper menſtruum, as in the making cor- | 
limate, we ſee it becomes one of the ſtrongeſt 


MET 


fly diſſolved than quickſilver, are ſeldom taken without. 


ſome remarkable effect, which muſt always prove the 
greater, the more of an acid humour, or in cafe of cop- 


per, even an alkaline is lodged in the ſtomach or inteſ- 
tines. The internal uſe of the 1 of ſilver, though 


ſometimes ſucceſsfully given in dropſical caſes, ſhould 
= be truſted, on account of their corroſive acrimony, 
which has ſometimes occaſioned bloody ſtools, and ex- 
treme weakneſs. The common tinctures of copper, and 
ſolutions of blue vitriol, can ſcarce be taken internally 
with ſafety; as being not only emetic, but in ſome de- 
gree corroſive and poiſonous. Even the aurum fulminans 
cannot be ſafely given till thoroughly waſhed from its 
ſalts ; and even then if it meet with an acid ſolvent in 
the ſtomach, it may do very great miſchief. Iron and tin 
have not been found ſo pernicious in the body, but ra- 
ther beneficial, eſpecially iron, when properly prepared 
and uſed, | | 

Metallic bodies corroded by acids, 


rally erode when 
applied to ſores. Some of theſe, ſublimate mercury for 


inſtance, and particularly arſenic, have ſhaken the whole 
frame of the body, when applicd externally; and mer- 
curial preparations do ſometimes enter the blood, and 
produce a falivation. Med. Ef. Edinb. vol. v. art. 24. 


Mz TALs, ſalts of. The ſalts of the ſeveral metals have been 


medicines long known in the world, and are of excellent 
uſe in the cure of many diſeaſes ; but they might be of 
yet infinitely more ſervice to the world, if a happier way 
of extracting them could be found than the general one 
now in uſe, of doing it by acids, and ſuch ſtrong and 
corroſive menſtruums. Beſide the miſchiefs theſe men- 
ſtruums bring as corrofives, which is aſſuredly much leſs 
than is vulgarly ſuppoſed, becauſe they loſe the greater 
part of this in acting on the metal, they produce a great 
number of bad effecks, and render the ſalts unfit for a 
great number of uſes, by making them all vitriols, that 
is, by converting them into ſalts, which, like the com- 
mon native vitriols, have a ſeptic and violently acrimo- 


nious quality. The cryſtals, or falt of filyer, called by 
colour, in the order of their denſities, though not ſo in- 


the chemiſts lunar vitriol, are a plain inſtance of this. 
Borrichius and Kunkel deviſed another method to be 
uſed for obtaining the ſalts of metals. This was the uſe 
of fire inſtead of acids, as the menſtruum that ſhould 
prey upon the metal, and ſeeking the ſalts of all metals 

from the mere action of a reverberatory furnace; but this 

method, though a very laudable attempt, yet is by no 
means calculated to be of general uſe, becauſe the quan- 
tity of ſalts thus obtained is very ſmall, and that obtained 
with great pains and expence. Kunkel has given the 
world an account of the effects of another method of 


treating metals, of which he relates wonders; but he 


conceals the method. The ſolemn manner in which he 
declares the fact, however, ſeems to imply, that what he 
relates is truth; and he every where ſpeaks from his own 
perſonal knowlege, and the work of his own hands. The 
menſtruum he uſed was known by himſelf and many 
others, at Hall in Saxony, under the name of eſſentia 
dulcis; he ſacredly afhrms, that this was neither acid nor 


corroſive, even in the ſlighteſt degree; that it left behind 


it no fæces, no faline nor earthy matter on evaporation 
alone; and that it more approached to the nature of ſpi- 
rit of wine, than to any other known liquid. He ſays, 
that this liquor diſſolved even gold, and that ſo perfectly, 
that it would all riſe with the liquor in diſtillation. Mer- 
cury being diſſolved in it, and the ſolution diſtilled in a 


_ retort, he ſays, that only a ſmall quantity of __ mat- 


ter remained in the retort, which was white, of a ſpongy 
texture, and fixed in the fire; and that the reſt of the 
body of the quickſilver was converted into a thin colour- 
leſs and pellucid ſpirit in the receiver; and that gold, 
treated in the fame manner, and diſtilled with a very 


gentle heat, was left at the bottom of the retort in form 


of a reſin; and that this refin was ſoluble in common 
rectified ſpirit of wine, as was alſo the earth of the mer- 
cury; and that ſome days after the ſolution of this laſt 
earth, the ſalt with which this ſubſtance abounded, would 


| ſeparate itſelf from the menſtruum, and form regular 


cryſtals at the fide of the glaſs. This, he ſays, is the 
true ſalt of mercury, containing all the virtues of that 
metal, and not converted into a vitriol or corroſive ſub- 


| ſtance, by means of the menſtruum uſed to extract it. 


When the ſalt has thus formed as many ſhoots as it will 
yield by this proceſs, the remaining liquor is to be eva- 
orated gently, and there will be found a like ſalt at the 
—— of the veſſel, of a white colour, an agreeable 
ſmell, and inſipid to the taſte : this, he ſays, is ſo fixed 
in the fire, that it is no more to be deſtroyed or altered 
by it, like the metal from which it is obtained. It rea- 
dily melts into a maſs in the fire; but if it be not imme- 
diately after that taken off from the fire, it will run 

through whatever veſſel it is melted in. 
The author attributes to this ſalt all the wonderful vir- 
5 H ds tues 
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tues that the metal it is made from is known to poſſeſs ; 15 In the common painting of arms, theſe „ 

and giyes inſtances of cures performed by it, which are] ſented by white and * which are 82 rechte. 
ſo well atteſted, as ſcarce to leave any doubt of his = 7 thoſe metals, Ws 9 08 colour 
racity. He ſays, it works mildly by ſtool, urine, and] In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dottin 

ſweat. The caſes he ives of cures performed by it, are | all over; and filver, by leaving Pore i the coat, &, 
theſe : two women, who were very bad with the vene- It ie a general rule in heraldry, never to late w 200 
real diſeaſe, two men in the laſt ſtages of hectic fevers, | metal, nor colour on colour; ſo that, 11 the field * 


one of the metals, the bearing muſt 
and vice ver ſi; otherwiſe 2 ER 10me cle 
\\ule admits of fome exceptions * "20ugh thi 
PALEPSIS, in Rhetoric, is a figure in whi. 
more tropes, and thoſe of a different king ot to 
under one word; ſo that ſeveral gradations, or — 
ning ſenſes, come between the word that 15 0 ue 
and the thing deſigned by it. Thus, when 8 Rn | 
Julius Czfar, In one Cæſar there are many Marige, * 
in Vit. c. f. This is a metalep/is. 80 when Via. 
ſcribing that part of the African coaſt, where . 
rived with his ſhips, ſays, a dart wood bung over it 25 
lib. i. ver. 165; and in the words of Dido, n lib 1 
ver. 664, the ſame figure is uſed. Hp 
METALLIC, or MgTALLiNE, an adjeQiive applied 
any thing that bears a relation to metals, ” 
MtTALLIC germination, mines, vegetation, 
See the reſpeCtive ſubſtantives. 
METALLORUM crocus, mater, and ſulphur. See the 
1 ective articles. 5 


ſeveral perſons in bad kinds of the ſmall-pox, and ſome 
in peripneumonies. The reſin- like ſubſtance into which 
old is converted by the ſame operation, he ſays alſo may 
transformed in * ſame manner into a white and ſub- 
tile ſalt, of a very penetrating taſte; and to this he at- 
tributes great virtues in the cure of hæmorrhages and 
epileptic caſes, and adds, that it is an ingredient of the 
black compound powder, ſo famed for epileptic caſes, 
prepared at the public orphan hoſpital at Hall. Kunkel s 
Diſſert. de Sal. Met. 
M=zTaL, oo Copper, though one of the leſs precious 
metal, has yet been found of ſo great uſe in the common 
affairs of life, that ſcarce any — has been ſubject to ſo 
many trials for its improvement, or the rendering it ei- 
ther more beautiful or more fit for certain — 
One of the firſt diſcoveries in theſe attempts was the 
making it into braſs, by means of an addition of lapis ca- 
laminaris; and though it was not at that time known to 
be a ſtone which contained any metal, yet the braſs was 
always found to weigh one third more than the copper 


and vitrigh;, 


which had been uſed in the proceſs. f 

This yellow metal gave many people hopes of making cop- 
per approach yet nearer to gold, and without knowing 
that zinc was the ſeparated metalline part of lapis ca- 
laminaris, the experimenters ſoon found, by happy acci- 
dent, or repeated chance mixtures, that it would give 
copper à yet ſiner and purer yellow; but it was alſo 
found, that this mixed metal was much more brittle than 
braſs made in the common way. This, however, did 


not prevent the world from ſtill valuing it for ſuch works 


as were to be ſiniſhed by caſting, and did not require the 
hammer; and we, who firſt had it in perfection, called 
it prince s metal, from prince Rupert, whom ſome ſu 

poſed to have been the inventor of it, in 1680. But the 


_ vreatefſt perfection this metal was ever brought to, was | 


by two Frenchmen, Mr. La Croix, and Mr. Le Blanc. 
Their methods of making the compoſition, though both 


beautiful, were very different. Mr. Le Blanc's was the | 
brighteſt, and of the moſt elegant and lively colour; but | 
Mr. La Croix's was greatly ſuperior to that in ductility | 


and ſoftneſs, ſo that it was very eaſily malleable. 


Mr. La Croix invented a ſort of varniſh or lacquer for his | 
metal, which added a ſomewhat deeper tinge to it, as it | 
was naturally rather too pale z and had this farther ad- | 
vantage, that while it remained on the metal, it preſerved | 


it from ruſt or decay. 'This is a very material point in 
regard to a metal of which copper is the baſis, ſince that 
is, of all metals, moſt ſubject to be injured by the air, 
or by the contact of liquids of almoſt any kind. Mr. 
Le Blanc's metal is of a deeper, yet _ lively colour, 


and remarkably bright; and is of ſuch a temper as to be | 


admirably fitted for working. 'The whole hiſtory of theſe 
metals is certainly, that they are compoſed of zinc and 


copper in different proportions the one to the other; but | 


it is not eaſy, without the help of numerous experi- 
ments, to determine what is to be the true proportion 
for either. | ö | 


The microſcope, however, ſhews a manifeſt difference, 

which may lead ſomewhat towards it; for the metal of | 
La Croix 1s ſeen to be compoſed merely of a number of | 
irregular ſtriæ, while the other is diſcovered to conſiſt of | 
always two regular beds of them, which meet in the | 
center of the piece; hence it is that this is always brittle, | 
and will not well poliſh. The fabric of theſe metals was | 
long kept a ſecret ; but it was always to be diſcovered by | 


melting it in a crucible in a ſtrong fire, when it always 
{ent up plain flowers of zinc, and the remaining metal 
appeared no other than copper altered by calamine; that 


is, common braſs. Mem. Acad. Par. 1732. See Gol p- 


coloured metal. . ; | 
MerTar., bell, is a compoſition of copper and tin melted to- 
gether. See BELL. | = 


METALs, bluing of. See BLUING of iron. 

METALS, painting on. See PAINTING. 

METaLs, ut of. See RUST, 2 
Mr Als, line of. On Gunter's ſector are ſometimes two 
lines thus called, and noted with the characters of the 
feven metals, O, C, , Þ, 2, &, and A; their uſe 


is, to give the proportions between the ſeveral metals, as 


to their magnitudes and weights. 
Mrs, tincture of, See TINCTURE. - 


METAL, to be laid under, in Gunnery, is when the mouth | 


of a gun lies lower than her breech. | 
METAL, in Heraldry. There are two metals uſed in he- 
raldry, by way of colours, viz. gold and ſilver; in bla- 


—_ ” a 


Dee MINERALOGY. 
_ tallic glebe or ore in the mine; the judging of its kind 


ters; and the purifying and diſpoſing it into a complete, 


how to ſeparate the metallic from the other matter of 
the ore; the third, how to reduce the ſeparated matter 


and large; with regard to which the whole art of metal 


cal operation which is not ſometimes neceſſary to be per- 


miſtry at large, are nevertheleſs uſed by aſſayers; only 


zon called or, and argent. 


ALLURGY, che art of metals, that is, of preparin 
and working metals, from the glebe or ore, to the utenſ 


Metallurgy includes what relates to the finding of the me. 


and. richneſs, or the proportion of metal therein; the 
digging or ſeparating it from the earth, and other mat. 


ure, malleable metal. 
oerhaave divides metallurgy into four parts. The firſt 
teaches how metals grow in the mines, wt they are dil. 
covered, and how procured out of the ſame; the ſecond, 


to its ſimplicity and ductility; the fourth, to work, gild, 
8 and imitate the finer metals in the coarſer. 

Dr. Shaw, however, reſtrains metallurgy to thoſe opera- 
tions required to ſeparate metals from their ores, for the 
uſes of life. Theſe operations are of two kinds, or ſmaller 


lurgy may be divided into two parts, ASSAYING and 
SMELTING. Y | 

Dr. Cramer obſerves, that the art of aſſaying conſiſts in 
a well-made ſeparation of minerals, eſpecially metals, and 
in a diviſion of the ſeveral conſtituent parts of them from 
each other, in order that the quantity and quality of each 
in particular may be known: it is plain that thoſe opera- 
tions which belong to the general claſs of ſolution, ap- 
pertain ſtrictly — primarily to this; and that the others 
which are performed by the aſſayer, are only ſecondary 
or auxiliary operations. But there is hardly any chemi- 


formed in the art of aſſaying: there are many, on the 
contrary, which are peculiar to affaying alone; therefore 
we ſhall here give a general view of thoſe which properly 
belong to it; or of thoſe which, though taken from che- 


firſt obſerving that every primary docimaſtical operation 
may, on account of its effects, be called ſolution ; fince, 
in every operation, the menſtrua, among which the air 
and fire have a right to be claſſed, effe& a ſolution, by 
interpoſing themſelves between the parts of the objects 
to he changed. See MENSTRUUM and FLUX. 


"Fuſion. 


Vitrification. | Theſe may be called almo! 
Scorification. | univerſal, becauſe they di- 
- | Coppelling. _  Ifolvecitherthewholemas, 
| Reduction. or, at leaſt, by much the 
F Dry J Amalgamation. greater part of the ſubject 
1 5 Sublimation. in hand. 
Fe Slope | | Cementation. | 3 
Now a doci- Roaſting. J we may eall theſe parti, 
maſtical ſolu- | Calcination. as they all diſſolve but ww 
tion is either ( Eliquation by fuſion. I part of the ſubject in hand 
or | 
wo Elutriation. | | 1 and 
| N 7 All theſe are partial, 
. Moift J Edulcofation. - ſeparate ſome parts from 
| 3 the others. 
Moiſt precipitation. | | | 


An account of each of theſe may be found under their 
roper heads. | e g; 
r. Shaw, after mentioning the manner of extra 7 

metal from the ore, by aſſaying and ſmelting, ge 0 

veral axioms and canons of metallurgy, among Wu 

the following: that the art of aſſaying is hitherto * 

fect, but capable of receivin conſiderable improen 

from chemical and mechanical knowledge 3 — — 

bleſome and expenſive method of ſeparating gol 000 

ſilver by quartation, may be advantageouſſy ſuperic 1 


4 


| With zeal; to floa 


ME T BY 


; kde, by means of fuſion, or a dexterous manage-| 
or ſet b the fire; that gold and filver are ſeldom ren- 
men! <bſolutely pure, or ſeparated from all other kinds 
"; -allic or mineral matters; and that to purify them 
* manner requires the uſe of better methods than 
h & commonly uſed for that purpoſe; though the thing 
2 is {till performable by art and a ſuitable proceſs ; 
= ſulphur has different effects upon different metals; 
m effects being well noted, rules of practice might 
r ce be derived, for the farther improvement of meial- 
os that the ignobler metals are eparable from each 
"her by the application of proper degrees of heat, ſo as 
to make the more fuſible melt away from the leſs fuſible, 
t leaſt with the aſſiſtance of lead; that all metals are re- 
Jncible by burning or calcination, to terreſtrial powders, 
which, by being melted with any inflammable matter, aſ- 
ſume their metalline form; that the great enemies to 
ductility, or the true metallic nature, are ſulphur, co- 
balt, and things compounded thereof 3 but that all unc- 
tous or inflammable bodies are friendly to metals, and 
romote or reſtore their ductility, when melted there- 
with; that copper may be made to approach to the co- 
Jour of gold, and at the ſame time not loſe, but increaſe | 
its ductility, by being amalgamated with, and diſtilled 
from quickblver 3 and that probably many artificial or 
compound metals are diſcoverable by mixing various me- 
talline and mineral bodies together, ſo as greatly to en- 
rich and improve the art of metallurgy; that, in general; 
ores are no more than a natural looſe mixture of metallic 
matter with earthy and ſulphureous ones; whence arti- 
ficial ores may be readily made by calcining a metal with 
ſulphur, and mixing it with earth, ſo as with heat to 
form ſolid lumps of ore, reſembling thoſe dug out of the 
mines; and that numerous experiments remain to be 
made, and facts of nature or obſervations to be regiſ- 
tered, or the relations of bodies to be found, before this 
uſeful ſubject of metallurgy can be brought to per- 
fection. 

METAMORPHISTS, a ſect of heretics in the ſixteenth 
century, whoſe Wenn tenet was, that the body 
of Jeſus Chriſt was, upon his aſcenſion into heaven, 
changed, and metamorphoſed into God. 1 

METAMORPHOSIS, McJawcppwors, formed of utla, change, 
or removal from one place or ſtate to another, and wog@n, 


form, or figure, transformation ; the change of a perſon | 


or thing into another form. 
The ancients held two kinds of metamorphoſes; the one 


real, the other apparent. The metamorpho/ts of Jupiter | 


into a bull, and of Minerya into an old woman, were only 
apparent. That of Lycaon into a wolf, ang of Arachne 


* 


i a ſpider, and the like, they ſay, were of the real 
ind, | TI TREES 
Moſt of the ancient metamorphoſes include ſome allegori- 
cal meaning, relating either to phyſics or morality.. Ovid's 
Metamorphsſes is a collection of hiſtories of ſuch trans- 
formations, poetically related. Some authors are of opi- 
nion, that a great part of the ancient philoſophy is couched 
under them; and Dr. Hook has made an attempt to un- 
dls and lay open the hidden meanings of ſeveral of 
em. | | | 4 
METAPEDIUM, in Natura! Hiftory, a name given by 
ſome authors to a kind of ſtone, called by others metatar- 


am, and ſuppoſed to imitate a human foot. It is only a | 


luſus nature in the formation of a common pebble. 
METAPHOR, Me rarnon 4, wrrapoe, trenfetion, or 
4 placing 3 of dera, trans, and Peco, I bear, or carry, in 
Rhetoric, a figure of ſpeech, or a ſpecies of TROPE, 
whereby 2 word is transferred from its proper u. 
8 to another, different from it, by reaſon of ſome 
militude between them; or whereby the proper denomi- 
ee one thing is applied to another; which other 
bones is more elegantly explained by this tralatitious or 

Reign name, than 

* we ſay, the light of the underſtanding; to burn 
x loat between hope and deſpair, &. _ 
OE = — moſt common of all the figures of 
foley hee ONE meant, when we lay a thing 
© Metaphor is a ſhort ſimile; or, as Cicero calls it, a 
.Inilitude reduced to a ſingle word ; an image being there- 


by that which naturally belongs to it. | 


| ol _ . its proper ſubject to give the reſemblance 


| Wed metaphor. N ALLEGORY is no more than a conti- 
nee | | 
hn be "ys, that a metaphor is a ſhort ſimilitude, and 
to the thing only in this, that the former is compared 
k þ we deſign to expreſs, and the latter is put, 
ated like * 8 ſimilitude, when I ſay of a man, he has 
h * un; and a metaphor, when I ſay, he is 2 
gh metaphors are uſually taken from a 
ounded in the cen two things ; yet ſometimes they are 


dg limilitude which two things bear to each 


me particular reſpect, by means of Which, | 
6 


MET 


what properly belongs to one of them is transſerted to the 
other: the former of which are called ſimple »neraphors; 
and the latter analogous. Hence the rudder of a ſhip 
may be called its reins z for what the reins are to a horſe, 
that the rudder is to a ſhip; in guiding and directing it. 
Again, ſome metaphors are reciprocal, in whick the ſimi- 
litude bolds either way. Thus to ſteer and govern are 
uſed reciprocally, both of a ſhip and a ſtate; the proper 
expreſſions being to fleer a ſhip, and govern a ſtate, and 
the contrary metaphorical, From this account, therefore, 
of the nature of metaphors, it may be defined, the appli- 
cation of a word by way of ſimilitude to ſome other 
thing than what it propetly Ggnifies. 1 0 

Quintilian diſtinguiſhes metaphors into four kinds: the 
firſt, when a word is transferred from one animal to ans 
other; as when Livy ſays, that Cato uſed to bark at 


Scipio; or, when our Saviour calls Herod, fox. The 


ſecond, when the word is transfzrred from one inanimate 
to another; as bridle, for laws. The third, when in- 


animates are applied to animates z as the flower of youth. 
And the laſt, when antmates are applied to inanimates ; 


as the river difdained its bounds. And metaphors of this 
kind, which give life and aCtion to inanimate things, are 
eſteemed the fineſt and ſtrongeſt. 


As the melaphor is intended to ſet things before the eyes, 
it becomes ſo much the more perfect, as it ſhews them 


the more vividly, by repreſenting them in motion and 
action. Cicero, ſpeaking of a metaphor, calls it, the moſt 
florid manner of expreſſion, and brighteft ornament of 
language, that conſiſts in fingle words. A metaphor ſhould 
have nothing in it either coarſe or ſhocking, or that may 
raiſe it above the ſimplieity of nature, ſo as to be forced and 
harfh ; nor ſhould it appear a metaphor to any, but thoſe 
who view it very cloſely. A metaphor ſhould never be 
carried too far; for, in that caſe, it degenerates into 
puerility. Metaphors ſhould always be followed in the 
ſame kind; they become unnatural, when different 
images are introduced. In all metaphorical ditions, there 
ſhould be a kind of ſuitableneſs to each other : different 
ideas are always abſurd ; as in this inſtance, the church 
was beſieged with a deluge of troubles, where the two 
images, ſiege and deluge, have no relation. | 

There is nothing young writers are more faulty in, than 


the indiſcreet uſe of metaphors: thoſe who affect the 
marvellous, are eternally on the metaphorical ſtrain ; nor 


know any bounds or reſtraint. They, who underſtand 
them beſt, uſe them with the greateſt reſerve. Mr. Ad- 
diſon propoſes it as a rule for writers, to imagine their 
metaphors actually painted before them, and to view and 


examine the juſtneſs of their application and aſſemblage 


under thoſe circumſtances ; throwing every thing out of 


the writing, but what might be retained in the picture. 


Card. Perron preſcribes this general rule for metaphors, 
that they muſt always deſcend from the genus to the ſpe- 
cies; and never go backwards from the ſpecies to the ge- 


nus: thus, we ſay figuratively, the bonds of ſociety, and 


not the human cords which tie us together; bond being a 


genus, and cord a ſpecies. | 
METAP HRAST, METAaPHRasTEs, a tranſlator, or perfon 


who renders an author in another form, or anotker lan- 
guage, word for ward, | te | 

A mctaphraſe, wilaegaoy, uſually ſignifies ſomething more 
than either a paraphraſe, or a tranſlation : according to 


Baillet, a metaphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and 


interpolator. all at once. 


METAPHYSICS, MeTavavsIca, tranſnaturalis; abranch 


of ſcience, about whoſe nature and idea there is ſome 
difference among authors. | | 


The word is formed from the prepoſition usra, trans, beyond 


or above; and quots, nature, Or guoixn, natural. 
Some define metaphy/ics, that part of ſcience which con- 
ſiders ſpirits and immaterial beings ; which others chooſe 
to diſtinguiſh by the name of PNEUMAT1CS. 

Others, K 


C 


eeping cloſer to the etymology of the word, ex- 


plain metaphyſics by trans- natural, or preter-natural, ore 
even poſi- natural philoſophy : becauſe it is ſubſequent in 


contemplation to the phyſical, though prior to it in the 
real order of beings. 


Others, with more propriety, conceive metaphy/ics to be 
what ſome others call on TOLoGy, or onto/ophy, i. e. the 


doctrine de ente, or of being, guatenus being. IE 
In the ſame view, ſome philoſophers call this ſcience by 


the name philoſaphia, or ſcientia generalis, as being the 


foundation, or, as it were, the ſtamen or root from 


whence all the other parts of philoſophy ariſe, and where- 


in they all meet; its object being being in the abſtract, or 
general, not reſtrained to this or that ſpecies of beings z 
not to ſpirit any more than body: ſo that the doctrines of 
metaphyfics are applicable to all beings whatever. 
Philoſophers, again, are divided as to the notion of a 
ſcience de ente in general. Some hold it real, preciſe, and 
ſolid enough to be demonſtrated; byt others judge it too 
| | obſcure, 
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| 
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obſcure, faint, and corifuſed, to be admitted into philo- 


ſo . | 
Brink, abſtracted from every ſort or ſpecics of being, is 
certainly a very vague term, and does not ſeem to give 
ſcope enough. for a ſcience: we do not ſee how it can 
affect the mind as an object. Add, that the common 
metaphyſics cannot demonſtrate any part of its ſubject, but 
aſſume the whole: there are no principles or axioms, 
whereon to demonſtrate metaphy/ics, which contain the 
principles of all other ſciences. | 
The firſt, who wrote profeſſed 
phy/ics, is Ariſtotle. Indeed, he is the firſt who uſes the 
word: Meta@voma, is the title of one of his books; but 


this ſome of his commentators will have to ſignify no 
more than after the books of . M. du Hamel, taking 


the prepoſition er in the ſenſe of po/?, is even of opinion, 
that the word was coined by Ariſtotle's followers ; and 
that it was unknown to Ariſtotle himſelf. | 


Ariſtotle's metaphy/ics ſeem to have been intended for a | 


kind of natural theology. The metaphy/ics of Ariſtotle 
have been lately illuſtrated by the ingenious Mr. Harris, 
in his treatiſe intitled, Philoſophical Arrangements, 8vo. 


1775. F. Malebranche and Mr. Locke have written much | 
more clearly and conſiſtently of metaphy/ics, than any | The wordis Saxon, metegavelz i.e.cibi gablum 


of the ancients. . 


METAPHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to METAyHY- | 


SICS« 
The word is alfo uſed to denote ſomething ſubtile, ab- 


trac, and refined. In which ſenſe we ſay, Such a rea- 


ſoning, ſuch a proof, is too metaphy/ical, &c. | 
A metaphy/ical cafe is an imaginary or chimerical caſe, 


which can ſcarce ever happen, or not without much diffi- 
culty; and which ought not be laid down as a rule for | 


common occaſions. 


ly on the ſubject of meta- | 


MET 


pus; in other things they are like them 
lated to the toes, as theſe are to the "i ery we alla. 
METATHESIS, Meraftoy, formed of urs 1 
9eow, pofetion, tranſpoſition, a grammatical Beate: 
by letters or ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed, or g, 
| out of their natural ſituation z as Evandye for E. ke 
T pre for præi. bench; 
METATHESIS, a word uſed by medical writers for a ch 
of place in ſuch humours, or other difeaſed 1 * 
cannot be abſolutely removed or ſent off. Thus 1 
the/is of a cataract is a depreſſion thereof, ſo that 75 
longer ſhuts out the light. | tn n 
METATOR, among the Romans, a quarter- maſter 
of every legion a tribune, and ſome centurionz 
appointed to go before the army, in order to thin,” 
palace for a camp, and aſſign and mark out quarte ex 
| each legion. | | n 
MET AXA, a word uſed by ſome medical writers t 
preſs filk. ag 
METEGAVEL, in our Old Writers, a tribute or rent paid 
in victuals; which was a thing uſual in this kin . 
well with the king's tenants as others, till the rei ＋* 
king Henry the Firſt. $7 hr 


q 


5, 2nd 
» Where, 


eu Vectiogl, 


METEL, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a fort of 2 
vomica, of the ſame ſhape with the common kind, bl. 
\ ſomewhat larger. 1 ; 
 METEMPSYCHHI, in Church History, heretics, who in 
imitation of the Pythagoreans, maintained the tranſi 
gration of ſouls. See MeTEmPpsycHnosts, 
| METEMPSYCHOSIS, Merewbvxugs, formed of ue ra, ber 
and ewvxw, 1 animate, or enliven, in the Ancient Pins. 
phy, the paſſage or tranſmigration of the foul of à mar 
after death, into the body of ſome other animal. 


METAPHYSICAL certitude, diſtinction, evidence, form, per- | Pythagoras and his ſollowers held, that, after death, men'; 


fection, univerſality. See the reſpective fubſtantives. 
Mx rarHTSs icCAL %%, in the Hiſtory of Learning, is one 
of the two great ſects into which the philoſophical world 


was divided about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- | 


ſouls paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, 3. 
cording to the manner of life they had led. If they 
had been vicious, they were impriſoned in the bodies of 
miſerable beaſts, there to do penance for ſeveral apes; at 


tury. This ſect followed the ſyſtem of Des Cartes, and | the expiration whereof, they returned afreſh to animate 


cConſidered truth as attainable by abſtraQt reaſoning ; and 
from a ſmall number of abſtract truths, deduced a long 


men. But, if they had lived virtuouſly, fome happier 
brute, or even a human creature, was to be their lot, 


ſeries of propoſitions in order to arrive ata preciſe and | What led Pythagoras into this opinion was, the perſuz 


accurate knowlege of God and nature, of body and fpirit 


The metaphy/ical philoſophers, ſuppoſing that many things | 


are known by man with the utmoſt certainty, diſcovered 


an undue propenſity to form their opinions and doctrines 
into a regular ſyſtem. The other ſect was the MATHE- | 


MATICAL. See CARTESIANS. | 
METAPLASM, MeEeTarLasMm:s, compounded of dera, 


and waacow, fingo, in Grammar, a tranſmutation, or | 


change, made in a word, by adding, retrenching, or al- 
tering, a letter or ſyllable thereof. | 

METAPTOSTS, a word uſed by many phyſical writers to 

expreſs a change of one diſtemper into another, whether 


ſion he had, that the ſoul was not of a periſhable nature; 
whence he concluded, that it muſt remove into ſome other 
body, upon its abandoning this. Lucan treats this docttine 
as a kind of officious lye, contrived to mitigate the a- 
prehenfion of death, by perſuading men, that they only 
changed their lodging; and only ceaſed to live, to begin 
a new life. 5 £2” 
Reuchlin denies this doctrine; and maintains, that the 
- metempſycho/is of Pythagoras implied nothing more than 
a ſimilitude of manners, deſires, and ſtudies, formerly 
| exiſting in ſome perſon deceaſed, and now revived in an- 
other alive. Thus, when it was ſaid, that Euphorbus 


it be by diadoche or diadexts, as it is called; when the | was revived in Pythagoras, no more was meant than 
change is for the better, and the morbid matter removes | that the martial virtue, which had ſhone in Euphorvus 


from a more noble to an ignoble part: or by metaſtaſis, 


when the change is for the worſe, and the morbid matter | 


removes from an ignoble to a more noble part. 


at the time of the 'Frojan war, was now, in ſome me 
ſure, revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon of the great reſpec: 
he bore the athletz. For thoſe people wondering how 


METASTASIS, Meraraoy, in Medicine, the removal of a | philoſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with men of the 


ſerved in nervous caſes. | | 
A melaſtaſis, or tranſlation, is ſometimes alſo found in 


morbid humour from one part to another ; frequently ob- 


the groſſer humours ; the reſſuent blood taking up digeſt- | 


ed matter from one part, and diſpoſing it upon another. 


 MeTasTAsIs, Melaracig, remotio, in Rhetoric, is uſed for | 


the removing the blame from the perſon accuſed to another 

_ perſon, or laying it upon ſomething as a cauſe. Thus 

Adam's excuſing himſelf by blaming Eve, is an example 

of the former; and the laying the crime of drunkenneſs 
upon the wine, is an inſtance of the latter. | 


METATARSIUS, a fleſhy maſs lying under the ſole of | 


the foot, fixed by one end in the fore-part of the great 


tuberoſity of the os calcis, and that, running forward from | 


- thence, terminates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which is 


fixed in the tubetoſity, and poſterior part of the lower ſide | 
of the fifth bone of the metatarſus. It may move this | 


bone, much after the ſame manner as the metacarpius 
moves the fourth bone of the metacarpus. Winſlow. 
METATARSUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 

authors to a ſort of ſtone, ſuppoſed to repreſent a human 
foot. See METAPEDIUM. | | 
ME'TAT ARSUS, from wera, beyond, and Tagoog, the tarſus, 
in Anatomy, that part of the human ſkeleton, containing 
the middle of the foot. See Tab. Anat. (Ofleol.) fig. 3+ 

n. 30. fig. J. lit. ce. 

The metatar/is conſiſts of five bones, reaching from the 

heel to the toes; whereof that, which ſuſtains the great 
toe, is the thickeſt; and that, which ſuſtains the next 
toe, the longeſt: the reſt grow each ſhorter than the 

other. They are longer than the bones of the metacar- 


— 1 


| ſword, he palliated the matter, by ſaying, that the ſou 
of Euphorbus, i. e. his genius, diſpoſition, and inclint- 
tions, were revived in him. And this gave occaſion to 
the report, that Euphorbus's ſoul, who periſhed in th 
Trojan war, had tranſmigrated into Pythagoras. 
Ficinus aſſerts, that what Plato ſpeaks of the nugration 
a human ſoul into a brute, is intended allegoricalh, = 
is to be underſtood only of the manners, affections 5 
habits, degenerated into a beaſtly nature by vice. 0 
ranus, though he allows ſome force to this interprets 
yet inclines rather to underſtand the meter! el gl 01 3 
reſurreCtion. N | Ps 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the notion? 2 py! 
tempſycho/is from the Egyptians z others fay, from t 1 
cient Brachmans. It is ſtill retained among the w_ 10 
and other idolaters, of India and China; and ma vi : 
principal foundation of their religion. 80 ee, 
they bers to it, that they not ou "w "refuſe 
any thing that bas life, but many of them ele © 
| defend themſelves from wild beaſts. They burg! a > 
leſt ſome little animalcule ſhould be in de dhe 
very charitable, that they will redeem, from be killed 
ſtrangers, any animals that they find ready to 
See PVTNIAGOREAĩs. ads, Ijin 
METEMPTOSIS, from era, pof, and 777% ©! be 
a term in Chronology, expteſſing the ſolar i 10 
ceſfary to prevent the new moon ſrom bapf 
too late. | | | 22 nl 
| By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed _ Lo peu 
which ſignifies the lunar equation, m_ : 
the new moon from happening a day too % 7 
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SCENES, — 


8 EX 


| . Clyonotgoy. See AUGUST. | | 
XII 5 choice? thus called by corruption of 
(TON, ſacriſta, or Saxon ſegerſtane, which denotes the 
His office is to take care of the veſſels, veſtments, 
* ing to the church; and to attend the miniſter, 
1 1 &c. at church. He is uſually choſen by 
c 
the ang you's as PARISH clerks, are regarded by the 
_—_— law as perſons who have freehold in their of- 
— thereſore, though they may be puniſhed, yet 
fices f We be deprived, by eecleſiaſtical cenſures. 
they office of ſexton in the 7 chapel, is appropriated 
* order of the hermits of St. Auguſtine. He is ge- 
nf ty a biſhop, though ſometimes the pope only gives a 
bibo ck in partibus, to him on whom he confers the 
1 N He takes the title of preſett of the pope's ſacriſty, 


x hes, pope ſays maſs, the ſexton always taſtes the 


dread and wine firſt. If it be in private he ſays maſs, 
in public; the cardinal, who afhſts the pope in quality 
1 pan of three wafers, gives him two to eat. When 


the pope 18 deſperately ſick, he adminiſters to him the | 


f:crament of extreme unction, &e. and enters the con- 
clave, in quality of firſt conclavilt. 5 pede] 
er xTULA, a word uſed by ſome pharmaceutic writers to 
expreſs the ſixth part of an ounce, that is, four ſcruples, | 
br one drachm and one ſcruple. e FR 
EXTUPLE, ſe/tuplo, in Muſic, denotes a mixed ſort of 
TRIPLE time, which is beaten in double time. 
his the Italians call ///zplo 3 the French ſometimes eall 
it ſixth time, meſure a fix temps; though improperly : ac- 
cording to M. Broſfard, it ought rather to be denomi- 
nated triple binary time. | Z 
Authors uſually make mention of three ſpecies hereof ; 


to which M. Broſſard adds two more; viz. ! 


| $:xTUPLE of the ſemibreve, by the French called triple of 
6 for 1, as being denoted by thoſe two numbers 7 ; or 
becauſe here are required fix ſemibreves to a meaſure, in 
licu of one, viz. three riſing, and three falling. 1 

G:xTUPLE of the minim, called by the French triple of 6 


for 2; as being denoted by £, which ſhew, that fix mi- | 


nims are here required to a meaſure, inſtead of 2. 
6.xXTUPLE of the crotchet, called by the French triple of 6 

for 4, becauſe denoted by C 4, or g, which ſhew, chat 

there muſt be 6 crotchets to a meaſure, in lieu of 4. 
ErxrUPLE of the chroma, by the French called triple of 6 


for 8, as being denoted by 2; which ſhew, that 6 qua- 


vers here make the meaſure or ſemibreve, inſtead of 8. 
SLYTUPLE of the ſemichroma, or triple of 6 for 16; ſo; 
called, becauſe denoted by +2, which ſhews, that 6 qua- 
vers are here required to a meaſure, inſtead of 16. 
SEXTUS, fixth, in the Canon Law, denotes à collection 
_ of decretals, made by pope Boniface VIII. uſually thus 
called from the title, which is Liber Sextus; as if it were 
a ſixth book added to the five books of decvetals, col- 
lected by-Grepory .. fn nee, ed 
The ſextus is a collection of papal conſtitutions, pub- 
liſhed after the collections of Gregory IX. containing 
thoſe of the ſame Gregory, Innocent IV. Alexander IV. 
Urban IV. Clement IV. Gregory X. Nicolas III. and 
Boniface VIII. by whoſe order the compilation was made. 
Ihe perſons employed in making of it were Will. de 


Mandegot, archbiſhop of Ambrun; and Berenger, bi- 


ow of Beziers; and Richard, of Sienna. See CaxoN- 
aw. NON 


OEXTUS oculi, in Anato 


1 145 d 
| others, te OBLIQUUS oculi inferior, and by ſome the 
mUquus oculi brevis. h 


nn, in Anatomy, a name given by Fallopius, 

name of the triangularis Aerni. | 
un Hiltem, in Botany, denotes that ſyſtem, which is 
| tounded on a diſcovery, 
18 as in animals, a diſtinction of the ſexes; or that 
Plants Propagate themſelves by means of male and fe- 
male organs, either growin 


beſted and confirmed by obſervable between 


<qually to the ſame end; viz. that of propagating a ſimi- 
5 51 _ by the remarks which hes . made, 
3 x2 ſeed of the female plant is not impreg- 
nut unf me prolifie powder of the male, it bears no 
Rom de ach that as often as the communication be- 
wich exual parts of plants has been intercepted, 
Proved bare cauſe of their e they have always 
Watomizi we The authors of this yſtem, after exactly 
name, ou all the parts of the plant, aſſign to each a 


IV. NY 326. 
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and has the keeping the veſſels of gold and ſilver, the re- 


bis holineſs, of two wafers, gives him one to eat; and, 


my, a name given by Fallopius to 
one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Albinus, and 


to a muſcle, now generally known by the | 
that there is in vegetables, as | 


ees 1 5 a 
N the ſame ſpecies. This ſyſtem is fug- 


the anal 
the eggs of animals and the * — both ſerving || 


vo on its uſe and analogy to the parts of an | 


r . e 2 2 RAO ono 


SEX 


animal. Thus, as to the male organs, the filaments are 


the ſpermatic veſſels, the anther the teſticles, and the 


duſt of the anther correſpond to the ſperm and ſeminal 
animalcules; and as to the female, the ſtigma is the ex- 


. ternal part of the female organ, which receives the duſt z 


the ſtyle anſwers to the vagina; the germ to the ovary ; 
and the pericarpium, or fecundated ovary, to the womb. 
See Generation of PLANTS, and VEGETATION: 


The ſexual ſyſtem was not wholly unknown to the an- 


cients,. though their knowledge of it was very imperfect. 
Accordingly, we find in the account given by Herodotus 
(lib. i.) of the country about Babylon, where AL M-trees 
abounded, that it was a cuſtom with the natives, in their 
culture of theſe plants, to aſſiſt the operations of nature, 
by gathering the flowers of the male trees, and carrying 
them to the female. By this means they ſecured the ri- 
pening of the fruit ; which might elſe, on account of un- 


| favourable ſeaſons, or the want of a proper intermixture 


of the trees of each ſex, have been precarious, or at 
leaſt not to have been expected in equal quantities. The 
ancients had alſo fimilar notions concerning the fig. 
Theophraſtus (Hiſt. Plant. lib. iii cap. g.) obſerves, that 
the charaQeriſtic and univerſal difference among trees is 
that of their gender, whether male or female. And 
Ariſtotle (De Plantis, lib. i. cap. 2.) ſays, that we ought 
not to fancy, that the intermingling of ſexes in plants is 
the fame as among animals. However, there — to 
have been a difference of opinion among the ancients as 
to the manner in which plants ſhould be allowed to have 
a difference of ſex. Some apprehended that the two 
ſexes exiſted ſeparately ; and others thought that they 
were united in the ſame individual. Empedocles thought, 
that plants were androgynous or hermaphroditical, or 
that they were a compolition of both ſexes. Ariſtotle 


_ expreſſes his doubt upon this head. Empedocles (vide 


Ariſt. de Generat. Anim, lib. i. cap. 23.) called plants 


oviparous; for the ſeed or egg, according to his account, 


is the fruit of the generative faculty, one part of which 
ſerves to form the plant, and the other to nouriſh the 
germ and root; and in animals of different ſexes, we ſee 
that nature, when they would procreate, impels them to 


unite, and like plants to become one; that from this 
combination of two, there may ſpring up another ani- 


mal. | | 73 
As to the manner in which fruits were impregnated, tlie 
ancients were not ignorant that it was by means of the 
proliſic duſt contained in the flower of the male; and 
they remarked, that the fruits of trees never come to 
maturity, till they had been cheriſhed with that duſt. 
Upon this ſubject Ariſtotle ſays (De Plant. lib. i. cap. 
6. that if one ſhakes the duſt of a branch of the male 
palm-tree over the female, her fruits will quickly ripen; 
and that when the wind ſheds this duſt of the male upon 
the female, her fruits ripen apace, juſt as if a branch of 
the male had been ſuſpended over her. And Theo- 
phraſtus (Hiſt. Plant. lib. ii. cap. 9.) obſerves, that they 
bring the male to the female palm, in order to make her 
roduce fruit. The manner in which they proceed, ſays 
n is this. When the male is in flower, they ſeledt a 
branch abounding with that downy duſt which reſides in 
the flower, and ſhake this over the fruit of the female. 


This operation prevents the fruit from becoming abortive, 


and brings it ſoon to perfect maturity. Pliny alſo informs 


us (Nat. Hiſt. tom. i. lib. xiii. c. 7.) that naturaliſts admit 


the diſtinction of ſex, not only in trees, but in herbs, 
and in all plants. Yet this is no where more obſervable, 
he adds, than in palms, the females of which never pro- 


pagate but when they are fecundated by the duſt of the 


male. He calls the female palms, deprived of male aſ- 
ſiſtance, barren widows. He compares the conjunction 
of theſe plants to that of animals; and ſays, that to ge- 
nerate ſruit, the female needs only the aſperſion of the 
duſt or down of the flowers of the male. ; 

Zaluzianſckt feems to have been the firſt among the mo- 


derns who clearly , apr from one another the 


male, the female, and the hermaphroditical plants. About 
a hundred years after him, fir Thomas Millingtan, and 
Dr. Grew, communicated to the Royal Society their ob- 
ſervations on the impregnating duſt of the ſtamina, 
Grew's Anatomy of Plants, publiſhed in 1682. | 
Camerarius, towards the end of the laſt century, obſerv- 
ed, that upon plucking off the ſtamina of ſome male 
plants, the buds that ought to have produced fruit came 
not to maturity. Malpighi, Geoffroy, and Vaillant, have 
alſo carefully conſidered the fecundating duſt; the latter 
of whom feems to have been the firſt eye-witnefs of this 
ſecret of nature, the admirable operation that paſſes in 
the flowers of plants, between the organs of different 
ſexes. Many authors afterwards ___ themſelves to 
improve this ſyſtem; the principal of whom were Mor- 
land, Logan, Van Royen, Bradley, Gotliel, Ludwigius, 
Blair, Wolfs, Verdrees, and Monro. But 9 
5 1 a 


had the honour of completing this ſyſtem, by reducing | 


all trees and plants to particular claſſes, diſtinguiſhed by 
the number of their ſtamina, or male organs. See Du- 
tens's Inquiry into the Origin of the Diſcoveries attri- 
buted to the Moderns, 1769, chap. vii. Phil. Tranl. 


vol. xlvii. art. 25. 


Tournefort refuſed to — it a place in his ſyſtem; and 


Tranſ. vol. xlvii. art. 25.) eſtabliſhes the fact atteſted by 


The /exual hypotheſis, on its firſt appearance, was re- 


ceived with all that caution which becomes an enlight- 
ened age; and nature was traced experimentally through 
all her variations, before it was univerſally aflented to. 


Pontedera, though he had carefully examined it, treated 
it as chimerical. The learned Dr. Alſton, profeſſor of 
botany in the univerſity of Edinburgh, violently oppoſed 
it; but the proofs which Dr. Linnæus has given amongſt 
the aphoriſms of his Fundamenta Botanica, and farther 


illuſtrated in his Philoſophia Botanica, are ſo clear, that 
the mind does not heſitate a moment in pronouncing ani- 
mal and vegetable conception to be the ſame; but with 
this difference, that in animals fruition is voluntary, but 


in vegetables neceſſary and mechanical. 'The impregna- 
tion of the female palm by the farina of the male, re- 
lated -by M. Mylius, in his letter to Dr. Watſon (Phil. 


the ancients concerning the palm-tree; and as the fruc- 


tiſication in other vegetablez, though it may differ in par- 
ticular circumſtances, has nevertheleſs a general confor- 
mity to that of the palm-tree, with reſpect to the parts 


ſuppoſed to be the organs of generation, which are diſ- 
coverable either on the ſame or in a ſeparate flower, we 


may, from this ſingle experiment, deduce an argument 


by analogy for the confirmation of the whole /exual hy- 


potheſis. Beſides, a very ſtriking proof of the analogy 
between plants and animals may be drawn from obſerva- 


tions made in their infant ſtares, at which early period 
they ſcem nouriſhed and protected in a ſimilar manner. 
Thoſe who defire farther ſatisfaction, may lee the ſeveral 


demonſtrations collected, and methodically connected, 


in the Sponſalia Plantarum of J. Guſtavus Walkbloom, 


publithed in the Amœnitates Academicæ, at Leyden, in 


1749. See Generation of PLAN TS, Food of PLANTS, 


and VEGETATION; 


8 


SEXUNX, in Pharmacy, the weight of ſix ounces, or half 


SEN MS, among Farriers. See SEAMS. 
SGRAPFIL, /grafrata, in Painting. See 


SHACK, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a | 


Por a diſtinct view of the arrangement formed upon the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, ſee FxRucTiFicaTion.  . © 
EXUALISTZA, among Botanical Authors. See BoTanrY, 


FRUCTIFICATION; and SEXUAL. | 


a pound troyx. 


SET GAR, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 


authors for the nutmeg. _ 


In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the 
manor has /hack, i. e. a liberty of feeding his ſheep at 
pleaſure in h 


months. | 


In Norfolk, Mack alſo extends to the common for hogs, 


Ne 


SHAD, alauſu, in {chthyology, the name of a ſea-fiſh of the | 


in all men's grounds, from the end of harveſt, till ſeed- | 


time. Whence, to go a-/hack, is to feed at large. 


 SHACKLES, aboard a Ship, are thoſe oblong iron rings, 


bigger at one end than at the other, with which the ports 


are ſhut faſt, by thruſting the wooden bar of the port | 
through them. There is alſo a ſort of /actles to lift | 
the hatches up with, of a like figure, but {maller. They 


are faſtened at the corners of the hatches. 


herring-kind, called alſo the mother of herrings, and by 


ſome authors clupea and triſſa, by the ancients trichis, or 


trichias, and the clupea aloſa of Linnæus. See Tab. IV. 


of Fijh,' N“ 39. 


It very much reſembles the herring in its general form, | 
but it is flatter and broader, and grows to a cubit long, 


and four inches broad. The head flopes down conſider- 


ably from the back, which at the beginning is very con- 


vex, and rather ſharp; the body from thence grows gra- 


dually leſs towards the tail; the under jaw is rather longer 


than the upper; the teeth very minute; the dorſal fin is | 


placed very near the centre, is ſmall, and the middle rays 
are the longeſt; the pectoral and ventral fins are ſmall ; 


the tail very forked; the belly extremely ſharp, and 


itrongly ſerrated ; the back is of a duſky blue; above the 


gills begins a line of dark fpots, which mark the upper | 
part of the back on each fide ; the number of theſe ſpots |. 


is different in different fiſh, from four to ten. 


It is vexy common in many ſeas, and in ſome of our large 


rivers, which lie near the fea. They run up theſe in 


zrcat numbers, and are then very fat; they afterwards 
ecome lean, and then go down to the fea again. They 


| uſually ſwim in large ſhoals together. 


In Great Britain the Severn affords the hd in higher 
5 | 85 


SCRATCH-| 


is tenants lands, during the fix winter |: 


of July, and is eſteemed a very inſipid coarſe fiſh. Abou 


from May 10 to June 30. 30 Geo. II. cap. 21. 
SH ADDOCK, in Botany, the name given to a ſpecies d 


SHADOW, ade, in Optics, a certain ſpace deprired of 


SHADOWS from opake bodies, laws of the projection of. 1. 


iberty of winter-paſturage. 


— 


the ſhadew will be conical. If, therefore, the /hadrwe 


be very ſmall; ſo that MH and PH OY of the fi 
FR 


. eſpecially near Glouceſter, is eſteemed a 
. fiſh, and ſells dearer than falmon. The I 


S'H A 


er than any other river; where it Gift ag 
ay, but in very warm ſeaſons in April, an 4 Fbem i 


about two months. The Shad, at its firſt — 
Tue 


very deliew 


mongers diſtinguiſh it from that of the hong i 
3 


French name of alo/e, Whether they ſraws. : 

vern and Wye 1s a determined, de their 3 : 
yet been aſcertained. The old fiſh come a ph 
full roe. "The fiſhermen erroneouſly imagine * 
bleak, which appears in multitudes near 7 hr X 
July and Auguſt, are the fry of the H= Vas 
theſe are taken in thoſe 34 only, but notte wh, 
emaciated /had are ever caught in their W 
Thames /had does not frequent that river ; 


till the month 


the ſame time, the {wazte, a variety of the ad, males: 
appearance near Glouceſter, and is taken in gent tag 
bers in the Severn, but held in as great diſrepute 8 
Sad of the Thames. The true /had weighs "zh , 
eight pounds, but their general ſize is from four to k : 
The twaite, on the contrary, weighs from half 2 a 
to two pounds, which it never exceeds. The iy 
fers from a ſmall h] only in having one or more 10 
black ſpots on the ſides; if only one, it is alwa he 
the gill, but commonly there are three or four * . 
under the other. Pennant. | 5 ws 


No ſhad is to be taken in the Thames or Medway, excey 


ORANGE. | 


light, or where the light is weakened by the 1iterpoiition 
of ſome opake body before the luminary, _ 

The doctrine of /hadows makes a conſiderable article n 
optics, aſtronomy, and geography; and is the gener 
foundation of dialling. 2 

As nothing is ſeen but by light, a mere dew is inviſible; 
when, therefore, we ſay, we ſee a /badow, we mein 
partly, that we ſee bodies placed in the adio, and ily. 
minated by light, reflected from collateral bodies; and 
partly, that we fee the confines of the light. 

Iſ the opake body, that projects the /adow, be perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, and the plane it is projected on 
be horizontal, the /hadow is called a right /hadow. Such 
are the /hadows of men, trees, buildings, mountains, dec. 
If the opake body be placed parallel to the horizon, the 
ſhadow is called a verſed ſhadow z as the arms of a man 
{ſtretched out, &c. 2 


Every opake body projects a /adow in the ſame direct on 
with the rays of light; that is, towards the part oppolite 
to the light. Hence, as either the luminary or the bod) 
changes place, the ſhadow likewiſe changes its place. 
2. Every opake body projects as many /hadews, as there 
are luminaries to enlighten it. | 
3. As the light of the luminary is more intenſe, the ,. 
dow 1s the deeper. Hence, the en of the had 
is meaſured by the degrees of light that ſpace is deprived 
of. In reality, the /hadow itſelf is not deeper, but i 
appears ſo, becauſe the ſurrounding bodies are more ut 
tenſely illuminated. 5 . 
4. If a luminous ſphere be equal to an opake one, which 
it illumines, the /adow this latter projects, wil be ach. 
linder; and, of conſequence, will be propagated ſtill 
equal to itſelf, at whatever diſtance it extends; ſo that 
il it be cut in any place, the plane of the ſection wills 
a circle equal to a great circle of the opake ſphere. 
5. If the luminous ſphere be greater than the opake ons, 


cut by a plane parallel to the baſe, the plane of the A 
tion will be a circle; and that ſo much the leſs, as it cd 
a greater diſtance from the baſe. _— 
6. If the luminous ſphere be leſs than the opake one, 3 
ſhadow will be a truncated. cone: conſequent!y 1 oy 
{till wider and wider; and therefore, if cut by ? py 
parallel to its baſe, that plane will be a circle ſo muc 
greater as it is farther from the baſe. Py” 
7. To find the lengih of the /hadow, or the ow wil 
ſhady cone, projected by a leſs opake ſphere, 00 and 
by a Jarger ; the ſemidiameters of the two, a8 ; n thei 
IM -/Tab. Optics, fig. 12.) and the diſtances betet 
centres GM, being given. CF; and 
Draw FM parallel to CH; then will IM= danerg 
thereſore F G will be the difference of the git — of 
GC and IM. Confequently, as F G, the 3 ne 
the ſemidiameters, is to GM, the diſtance of the we 
ſo is CF, or IM, the diameter of the opake * the cz 
the diſtance of the vertex of the ſhady cone, T1 Mio MH 
tre of the opake ſphere. If, then, the ratio iger reh 
not diu 


conſiderably, I M may be taken for the avis, 


8 H A 


; otherwiſe the part PM muſt be ſubtrafted | | 
do find which, ſeek the arch LK, which is the | 
of the angle LMK, or MHI, and this angle is 
{ the angles of the right angled triangle MHI, 
27 « of which, MI and H, are known ; for this, 
708 hed from a quadrant, leaves the arch IQ, which | 
pines of the angle IMP. Since then, in the 
MIP, which is rectangular at P, beſides the 
ang , we have the ſide IM; the ſide MP is 
lain trigonometry. | 
call 7 2 Lide of the earth be MI i; the 
ſ -izmeter of the ſun will be = 117; and therefore 
#6 111; and of conſequence MH 217 ; ſince 
re MP is found by calculation to bear a very ſmall 
_ to MH; for the angle MIP = KML, may 
gy e equal to the apparent ſemidiameter of the 
becauſe of the ſun's great diſtance, and its conſi- 
lerable magnitude, in proportion to the globe M; and, 
therefore, MM : MI : : fine of 167: radius, i. e.: 217 
; 1, nearly; and as MH is about 217 times MI, PM 
may be neglected, and P H may be taken to be 217 ſe- 
midiameters of the earth. See ECL1PSE of the moon. 
Hence, as the ratio of the diſtance of the opake body, | 
from the luminous body GM, to the length of x the /ha- 
ao MH, is conſtant 3 if the diſtance be diminiſhed, the 
length of the ſhadow muſt be diminiſhed likewiſe. Con- | 
ſequently, the /hadow continually decreaſes as the opake 
body approaches the 2 | | 5 | | 
8. To 0 the length of the /hadow projected by an 
opake body 18 g. 13.) ; the altitude of the luminary, 
e. gr. of the ſun above the horizon, viz. the angle 8 VT, 
and that of the body, being given. Since, in the rect- 
angled triangle 5'T'V, which is rectangular at T. we have 
given the angle V, and the fide TS; the length of the 
/zadow ITV 18 had by trigonometry, _ 
Thus, ſuppoſe the altitude of the ſu 
altitude of a tower 178 feet; TV will be found 230 
Gible: fect nearly. | 
9. The length of the 
opake body T'S, being given; 
ſun above the horizon. 7 by: 5 | 
Since,. in the rectangled triangle 8 TV, reQtangular at 
T, the fides TV and T'S are given; the angle Vis found 
thus: as the length of the /adow TV, is to the alti- 


d cone 


from it 
meaſure 


— I 


— 


8 


EFD of af. OS 597, 


ſhadow T V, and the height of the 
to find the altitude of the 


mean 


tangent of the ſun's altitude above the horizon. Thus, 
if TS be 30 feet, and TV 45, TVS will be found 
„ HRS | OE ENT EORE: 

10. If the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. the ſun above 
the horizon TVS, be 45?, the length of the /adow 'T'V 
is equal to the height of the o 


this caſe being iſoſcele. 
11. The length of the adows TZ and T 


fe I. 
econ 
polite 
e bod 


e 


V of the ſame 


* ae as the cotangents of thoſe altitudes. - - _ 

Hence, as the cotangent of a greater angle is leſs than 
be /h that of a leſs angle; as the luminary riſes higher, the 
22 Hhadow decreaſes; whence it is, that the meridian a- 


cows are longer in winter than in ſum 
12. To meaſure the altitude of an 


AB (fig. 14.) b 


| horizontal plane 


mer. 
y object, e. gr. a tower 
y means of its /adow projected on an 


prived 
but it 
Ore m- 


which At the extremity of the ſhadow of the tower C, fix a 
© 209 ſtick, and meaſure the length of the ſhadow A C; fix 
4 Rl another ſtick in the ground of a known altitude DE, and 
0 that meaſure the length of the /hadow thereof EF. Then as 


EF is to AC, 
45 yards, ED 


will be 


ſo is DE to AB. If, therefore, AC be 


ke one, ed mage 3 , To | 

adrw de 13. The right Fadow is to the height of the opake body, | 
the ſec- Zs the coline of the height of the luminary, to the fine. - 
Sit bd 14. The altitude of the luminary being the ſame in both 


caſes, the opake bod | | 
e © y AC /fig. 15.) will be to the verſed 
hadry AD, as the right /2adow E B, to its opake body 
Hence, 1. The opake body 

as the coſine of the altitude of t 


conſequently, the verſed /hado is toi 
| | 0 A is to its opake bod 
8 as 1 line of the altitude of the luminary to its 5 
. 2. If DBS AC; then will DB be a mean pro- 
Ee between EB and AD | 
le opake body is a mean 


d 
4 th and 5 Jhado 


ne, tit 
t grows 
bl plane 


uch the 


6 of the 
Jumined 
G, 10 
en thel 


e luminary to its ſine; 


proportional between its right 
Padow,, under the ſame altitude of 
3. When the angle C is 45 ͤ the ſine 
ly 7 therefore, 
A e length of the opake body. | 

A right fine js to a verſed fine of the ſame. opake 


u 
OA ae * Fea altitude of the luminary, in a du- 


T5 a 
amet 
rence d 


centres) 
90 MH, 


the cy drm © coline to the ſine of the altitude of 
ta | | Wy” 15 
[10 MB uring wy verſed Shadows are of conſiderable uſe in mea- 


Fer vel 
the Jr 
4.00 


as by th 


u means we can commodi 
altity 1 ommodiouſll 


Meaſure 


n 37* 45, and the | 


tude of the opake body T'S, ſo is the whole fine to the 


pake body: the triangle in | 


opake body 18, in different altitudes of the luminary, | 


5 yards, and EF 7 yards; AB will be 


is to its verſed /adorw, | 


z that is, the length, of 


the verſed /adow] . 


enough | 
ible, and |: 


8 H A 


that tos when the body does not project any /hadow. 
The right /adows we uſe, when the /Aadow does not 
exceed the altitude; and the verſed Prdows, when the 
ſhadow is greater than the altitude. On this footing is 
made an inſtrument called the gzadyrat, or line of /hadows ; 
by means whereof the ratios of the right and verſed ha- 


dow of any object, at any altitude, are determined. 


This inftrument is uſually added on the face of the qua- 
drant. Its deſcription and uſe; ſee under QuADRAT, 
and ALTITUDE. | U 

HaDow, in Geography: The inhabitants of the globe 
are divided, with reſpect to their /adows, into ascil, 


" AMPHISCII, HE TEROSCIT, and PERISCIT. 
SHADOW, in Painting, denotes an imitation of a teal Ha- 


dow, effected by gradually heightening and darkening the 
colours of ſuch — as by their diſpoſition cannot re- 
ceive any direct rays from the luminary ſuppoſed to en- 
lighten the piece. The management of the /hadows and 
lights makes what painters call the clair-obſcure: the laws 
whereof ſee under the article C1. a1R-02SCURE. | 


SHADOW, in Perſpective. The appearance of an opake 


bodyy and a luminous one, whole rays diverge (e. gr. 4 
candle, lamp, &c.) being given ; to find the juſt appear- 
 ahce of the ſhadow, according to the laws of perſpective. 
The method is this: from the luminous body, which is 
here conſidered as a point, let fall a perpendicular to the 
perſpective plane or table; i. e, find the appearance of 
a point upon which a perpendicular, drawn from the 
middle of the luminary, falls on the perſpeQive plane; 
and from the ſeveral anyles, or raiſed points of the body, 
let fall perpendiculars to the plane: Theſe points, where- 
on the perpendiculars fall, connect by right lines, with 
the point upon which the perpendicular let fall from the 


luminary, falls; and continue the lines to the ſide oppo- 


ſite to the luminary. Laſtly, through the raiſed points, 
draw lines through the centre of the luminary, interſect- 
ing the former; the points of interſection are the terms 
or bounds of the /hadow. 
E. gr. Suppoſe it required to project the appearance of 
the /adow of a priſm, ABCFED' /Tab. IV. Perſpec- 
tive, fig. 80.) ſcenographically delineated : fince AD, 
BE, and CF, are perpendicular to the plane, and LM 
is likewiſe perpendicular to the ſame (for the luminary is 
given, if its altitude LM be given), draw the right lines 
GM and HM, through the points D and E. Through 
the raiſed points A and. B, draw the right lines GL and 
HI, interſecting the former in G and H. Since the 
ſhadow of the right line AD terminates in G; and the 
ſhadow of the right line BE in H; and the Hadotos of 
all the other lines, conceived in the given priſm, are 
comprehended within theſe terms; GD EH will be the 
appearance of the /hadow projected by the priſm. 
If the /hadows of objects be made by the light of the 
ſun, the ſituation of that luminary, with reſpect to the | 
picture, muſt be determined; and this is done by the 
| help of the following conſiderations. By reaſon of the 
immenſe diſtance of the ſun, it muſt always be ſuppoſed 
to be in, or over ſome point in the horizontal line, in 
which the ground plane, when extended to an infinite 
diſtance, is conceived to vaniſh ; and the particular point 
in the horizontal line muſt be determined from the num- 
ber of degrees by which the ſun is ſituated to the right 
or left hand of the perpendicular that goes through the 
point of ſight ;. in the ſame manner as the vaniſhing 
point of a right line upon the ground plane, that is ob- 
lique to the ground line is found. E. gr. If the fun be 
thirty degrees to the left hand of it, let the angle DEH 
(Hg. 81.) be equal to 30?, and H will be that point in 
the horizontal line, over which the ſun may be ſuppoſed 
to be perpendicular; and nothing is wanting to fix its 
preciſe place above the horizon, but to know its altitude, 
which is laid down in the ſame manner as the vaniſhing 
point of a line that is elevated above the ground plane. 
Thus, if the ſun be 35% hi 
raiſing the perpendicular H K 
35, and K will be the ſun's place. | WY 
Let it be required to draw the /adorv of any object made 
by the ſun in this ſituation; and ſuppoſe K to be the 
place of the candle. L, in fig. 80. and H to be, M, the 
point upon the ground plane that is perpendicularly un- 
der it; the proceſs will be exactly the fame as in that 
example. Thus, to. draw the /hadow. of the ſolid X 
(fig. Sz.) the place of the ſun being at K; draw H a, 
and interſecting it by K / in c, we have the place of the 
ſhadow of ; and joining ac, we have the h of the 
perpendicular line a 6. In like manner find d, the Ha- 
dow of /, at the top of the line. e /; and alſo g, the ha- 
dow of the vertex of the line Yi. Then joining theſe 
points, we have the Shade of the whole object X; for 
it is evident, from the poſition of it, that the /adow of 
any other line in the figure muſt fall within that of thele, 
When, as in this example, the place of the fun is fixed 


, make 


the angle HIK = 


„both acceſſible and inacc 


20 ve 


h, make HI HE, ind, 


SHA 


above the horizontal line, it is evident, that the had 
will be projected as falling towards the ſpectator, and 
that they will always be larger than the objects. 
To draw the /hadows which are made by the ſun, inning 
the ſame degree of elevation behind the ſpectator, whic 
will make the /adows fall nearer the horizontal line, and 
leſs than the objects; the perpendicular from H /fg. 
81.) muſt be let fall to L, and tlie. angle HIL muſt be 
the ſame as HIK, in the former cafe 3 and then, if the 
point L be made uſe of inſtead of K; as theſe points are 
| ſituated on the contrary ſides of the horizontal line, the 
ſhadows of " will be repreſented as they would be 
made by the ſu 
and this poſition of /hadows is generally thought more 
agreeable in a picture than the other. Jo find, in this 
manner, the /hadow of the line ab, in the folid X (fig. 
83.) draw H a to the foot of it, and L & to the top, in- 
terſecting each other in e, the place of the adow. Find, 
in the Gin manner, Where the /hadow of the line 
e , behind the body, would fall, and join that point and 
ec, by a line which cuts the fide of the figure in d, where 
only the /hadow begins to be viſible. Thus, joining a, 
c, and d, the ados of the ſolid, X, is completed. 
In both theſe caſes the ſun is ſuppoſed to be ſituated ei- 
ther before or behind the picture. If it be in the plane of 
the picture, it is evident that its place muſt be in the ho- 
rizontal line, at an infinite diſtance from the point of 


"I 


ſight ; conſequently all lines proceeding from it may be | 


ſuppoſed parallel to one another. To draw the /hadows 
of objects made by the ſun in this fituation, draw lines 
parallel to the horizontal line from the foot of the ob- 

| — and interſect them by lines making angles with the 
horizontal line equal to the ſun's altitude. This practice 
is very eaſy by means of the drawing board and ſquare. 
Then, in order to draw the Hadoto of a ſolid X {fig. 
84.) with the ruler of the ſquare parallel to the ground 
line, draw ac; and fixing the moveable tranſverſe of the 
ruler in the angle of the ſun's elevation, draw the line 
be, which gives c for the place of the ſhadow of b. In 
the fame manner alfo find 4, the place of the /adow of 
e; and joining the points d, c, we obtain the /hadow of 
the whole figure; though it is ſo ſituated, that part of it 
is hid by the object. If there be ever ſo many lines, the 
ſhadows of which are to be found, once fixing of the ru- 
ler ſerves for them all. It is merely neceſſary to ſlide the 
ruler along the drawing-board, till it comes to the points 
from which the lines are to be drawn, both for the lines 
that are parallel to the horizon, and thoſe that interſect 
them. To draw the fadow of the ſolid Y (Hg. 84.), 
which lies oblique both to the horizon and to the ground 
plane, draw ac from the foot of the line a, parallel to 
the horizon; and fixing the moveable tranſverſe of the 
ruler, ſo as to make an angle equal to the ſun's altitude, 


draw bc. In the ſame manner find 5 the /hadow of 7; 
© 


and drawing g e, and joining ca, the place where the 
neareſt extremity of the ſolid touches the ground, we 
may complete the outline of the whole /adow ; for the 
/hadows of all the other lines muft fall within theſe. 
We may obſerve, that it makes no difference in the Ma- 
' dow, xa Fon be the height or ſhape of objects, pro- 


vided their tops, and every part of them, be in the fame | 


right lines proceeding from the luminous body. wot: 
As for thoſe /hadews that are intercepted by other ob- 
jects, it may be obſerved, that when the /hadow of a line 
falls upon any object, it muſt neceſſarily take the form 
of that object. If it fall upon another plane, it will be a 
right line; and if upon a globe, or cylinder, it will be 
circular. If the body intercepting it be a plane, what- 


ever be the ſituation of it, the /hadow falling upon it | 
might be found by producing that plane, till it inter-“ 


cepted the perpendicular let fall upon it from the lumi- 


nous body; for then a line drawn from that point would 


determine the /adow, jult as if no other plane had been 
concerned. But the appearance of all theſe /radows may 


be drawn with leſs trouble, by firſt drawing it through SHAGRE NN, manner of preparing. Ihe ſkin, being In 


theſc interpoſed objects, as if they had not been in the 
Way, and then making the /hadow to aſcend perpendi- 


cularly up every perpendicular plane, and obliquely on | 


: thoſe that are ſituated obliquely, in the manner deſcribed 
dy Dr. Prieſtley, 200i infro. 
Here we may obſerve in general, that ſince the ſhadows 


| 


of all objects which are caſt upon the ground, will va- | 


 niſh into the horizontal line; fo, for the ſame reaſon, 


the vanifhing points of all /adows, which are caſt upon 


any inclined, or other plane, will be ſomewhere in the 
vaniſhing line of that plane. 7 | 

When objetts are not ſuppoſed to be viewed by the light 

of the ſun, or of a candle, but only in the light a 
cloudy day, or in à room into which the ſun does not 

ſhine, there is no fenſible /adow of the upper part of 

the object, and the lower part only makes the neighbour- 


SHADOWS, geneſis of curves by, See Cunys, 
n placed on the back of the ſpectator; fStavow s, ue. "4 " 


SHAFT, in Building. The ſhaft of a column is the by 


SHAFT is alſo uſed for the f. irs of a church 
for the ſhank or tunnel of a chimney. 70 TE Ard 


SHAFT of a mine, is the hollow entrance or pafſape int 


SHAGGE, or SHAG, in Ornithology, a name by wlich vt 


the common cormorant, ſwims with the head erect, and 
of a gun, it under water, and does not rife but at 


SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, derived from the Tann 


uſed for this 8 Or, it is that part of the {kin that 
good. There are large manufactures of it at Aſtracan, 


There is alſo a ſort of /hagreen, which was former ms 


The beft is thatbroughtfrom Conſtantinople, of 


ich thee 
SHAKER-pigeor, « kind of pigeons, of v6." 


ing parts of the ground, on which it ſtands, a little my leaning towards the back. It has a bat 
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than the reſt: - This imperfect obſcure king we cf 

eaſily made, being ron more ye ade 
ground, oppoſite to the fide on which the 1; he; 
OE to come; and it may be continued to hy ol. 
eſs diſtance, according to the ſuppoſed brightnek, gf 
light by which it is made. It is in this me. > 
to ſave trouble, and ſometimes to prevent dan 
that the hade in moſt drawings are made galt 
ſubject of this article Prieftley's Treatiſe on Perf, te 
part ii. p. 73, &c. and Taylor's M Ne 
by Kirby, Hy chap. bs ethod of Beret 


ee BLuENEss. 


thereof; thus called from its ſtraightneſs: but b. 
tects more frequently the uf. See 75 ak 
22, 25, 26, 28, 32. See the dimenſions nde 
LUMN. 


mine, ſunk or dug to come at the ore. 

In the tin-mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom 
leave a little, long, ſquare place, which is calle ö 
SHAMBLE. | 1 

Shafts are ſunk ſome ten, ſome twenty fathoms deeping 
the earth, more or leſs. Of theſe ſhafts, there is th 
landing or working ſbaft, where they bring up the wot 
or ore to the ſurface z but if it be worked by a horſe er. 
gine or whim, it is called a whim-/aft ; and where the 
water is drawn out of the mine, it is indifferently nanel 
an engine- haßt, or the rod-/Þaft. See Mixx. 


call a water-fow! common on the northern coalts, and 
called by Mr. Ray corvns aquaticus minor, or the lefle 
cormorant, being properly a bird of the cormorant kind 
or the pelicanus graculus of Linnzus. 
It is fomewhat larger than the common duck, and weighs 
about four pounds; its beak is ſtraight and flender, an 
is not flatted, but reundiſh; it is four inches long, and 
is hooked at the end; its mouth opens very wide, and 
its eyes are ſmall ; the head is adorned with a creſt, two 
inches long, pointing backward ; the whole plumage of 
the upper part of this bird is of a fine-and very ſhining 
green, the edges of the feathers a purpliſh black; but 
the lower part of the back, head, and neck, wholly green; 
the belly duſky, and the legs black. It builds in trees a 


is very difficult to be ſhot; becauſe, when it ſees the fa 
a conſiderable diſtance. 


foghre, a kind of grained leather, chiefly uſed in the co. 
vers of caſes, books, &c. It is very cloſe and folid, and 
covered over with little roundiſh grains, or papillz. | 
is brought from Conſtantinople, Tunis, Tripoli, Alger 
and ſome parts of Poland. 5 3 
There is a diſpute among authors, what the animal 
whence the /hagreen is prepared? Rauwolf aſſures us, I 
is the ONAGER, which, according to him and Bellonus, 
is a kind of wild afs. Vide Ray, Synopſ. An. Qua 


p. 63. 5 | Sup „ 
1 is added, that it is only the hard part of the kin which 


grows about the rump ; that of horſes is {aid to be equal 
and in all Perſia. Borel fays, it is the ſkin of ral ; 
others, of a kind of fiſh, called by the Turks 2 
whoſe ſkin is covered with grains; and thoſe , 
that they will raſp and poliſh wood. 


of the ſkin of the ſquatina; in Engliſh, the =— 9 0 
gel- ſiſn, but now of that of the greater dog- h. 
Willughby Ichth. p. 80. x 


flayed off, is ftretched out, covered over with Wn 
ſeed, and the ſeed bruifed on it ; and thus it 
to the weuther for ſome days, and then hope 110 


colour; the White is the worſt. It 18 extreme! re 
+ ee 1 


two ſorts, the broad-tailed, and the parrot beat 
The firſt is the fineſt, and moſt valued. % (cw 
ful long thin neck, which bends like 17 1 drei, 3 


8 HA 


1 a tail conſiſting of a great number of fea- 


\ bon backs n lefa than four and twenty, which it ſpreads 
5 t manner, like the tail of a turkey-cock, and 
2 that it meets the head. It is commonly 
th but ſometimes is red, yellow, or blue- ied. 
ter the neck of this bird is, the more it 18 va- 
te | 

th or narrow⸗tailed Hater, has a ſhotter and 
iy , and a longer back. It is eſteemed by man 


but ſeems only a mixed breed wit | 
on. They are called aters, from a tre- 


mulous motion which they have with their necks, when 


board Ship. See SHACKLES« 
HAR. SHAKEN, among Builders, an appellation 
" wen to timber which is cracked either with the heat of 
che ſun, or the drought of the wind. 


by courting. 
reh; 


dened into a ſtony conſiſtence, and ſo much im- 

— _ with bitumen, that it becomes ſomewhat like 
0 1 * The acid emitted from Male, during its calcina- 
905 uniting itſelf to the argillaceous earth of the Hale, 


105 forms alum. About a hundred and ob tons of cal-| 
4 


cined ſhale will make one ton of alum. he Hale, after 


being calcined, is ſteeped in water, by which means the 


Pint alum, which is ſormed during the calcination of the Hale, 

the is Jifſolved this diſſolved alum —_—_— various opera- 

5 tions, before it is formed into the alum of the ſhops. 

ke. Watſon's Chem. Ef. vol. ii. p. 315. See ALUM. | 

7 the This kind of flate forms large ſtrata in Derbyſhire ; and 

named de Ran | ce of the earth is of a ſofter | 
that which lies near the ſurface o e | 


J found in large ſtrata, generally above the coal, in 
* ee this kingdom, "Dr. Short informs 
us, that the /hale waſtes the lead ore near it, by its ſtrong 
acid; and that it corrodes and deſtroys all minerals near 
U it, except iron or coal, of whoſe vitriol it partakes. 
bp. SHALLOP, SHAL1.00P, or SLOOP, is a ſmall light veſſel, 


or to hale up, and let down, on occaſion. | 
$ = Shalloops are commonly good ſailers; and are therefore | 
. * often uſed as tenders upon men of war. „ | 
1555 SHALLOT. See ESCHALLOT. | 

15 BY SHALLOW. See Soar. 


green; | SHAMADE, in Far. See CHAMADE. | 
trees 38 
O, and 
he fah 


but at 


expreſs a ſort of nich, or landing place, left at certain 
diſtances in the adits of mines, and formed by a ſtage of 
boards. 'The method of digging the tin mines in Devon- 
ſhire, and ſome parts of Cornwall, is this : they fink their 


Tann 
the co⸗ 
id, and 
lle. | 
Algiers 


and work, and at every fathom they leave a ſquare place 


thovel. Thus the ore, as it is dug by the beelmen, is 


veal i ' thrown up by the ſhovellers, who follow them from ſbam- 
m ble to ſhamble, till it comes to the top of the mine. This, | 
Ion however, is but an inconvenient way, and the uſe of 
Qui theſe ſhambles is generally ſupplied by a winder at the 


opening of the mine, which manages two buckets, the 
hichs | | 
** up full; and one man employed below to load, and an- 


other to empty. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. See Dic ING. 


equal | 
ow SHAMBRIER, in the Manege, is a long thong of leather, | 
rell, made faſt to the end of a cane, in order to animate a 
2 horſe, and puniſh him, if he refuſes to obey the rider. 


SHAME, in Ethics. See Pass10n. - 

SAMMY, or Camry, CnAMols, a kind of leather, 

either dreſſed in oil, or tanned ; much eſteemed for its 

ſoftneſs, pliancy, &c. . | 

lt is prepared from the ſkin of the CHAMOIS, or /hamois, 

a kind of rupicapra, or wild goat, called alſo Hou in- 
biting the mountains of Dauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, 

and the Pyrenees. | 

1 the ſoftneſs and warmth of the leather, it has the 
aculty of bearing ſoap without damage; which renders it 


ſo but, 


rly mac? 
1k or af 
J. Vice 


brow very uſeful on many accounts. 

ly bard n France, &c. ſome wear the ſkin raw, without any pre- | 

+ and pl PEO. Shammy leather is uſed for the purifying of 

kers. | of «42 73, Which is done by paſſing it through the pores 

cow, this kin, which are very cloſe. 

, for = * chamois leather is counterfeited with common 

i pee * 9h, and even with 4 ; the practice of 
ch makes a particular profeſſion, called by the French 


‚ moi ſure. The laſt, though the leaſt eſteemed, is yet 


there l. * Popular, and ſuch vaſt quantities of it are prepared, 
ed, |. it ecAlly about Orleans, Marſeilles, and Tholcuſe that 
2 LEED not be amiſs to give the method of preparation. 
fam 10 MOISING, or of preparing ſheep, goat, or 
|, 3 f in imitation 7 SuAuux. The ins, be- 


V "ene bas ſmeared over with quick- lime 


*HALE, in Natura! Hiſtory, a black laty ſubſtance, or a 


and more ſhivery texture than that which lies deeper. It] 


with only a ſmall main- maſt, and fore-maſt, and lug-fails, 


SHAMBLE, or SHAMMEL, in Mining, a term uſed to | 


way in ſuch a breadth as is ſufficieat for them to ſtand 
vacant, to which the ore is to be thrown up with ſhovels | 


as it is dug. This they do from caſt to caſt; that is, as | 
far as a man can conveniently throw up the ore with his 


one of which is ſent down empty, while the other is ſent 
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| | on the fleſhy fide, ate folded in two lengthwiſe, the wool. 


outwards, and laid on heaps, and ſo.left to ferment eight 

days; or, if they had been left to dry after flaying, then 

fifteen days. | 3 

Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half dried; laid 

on a wooden leg, or horſe, the wobl ſtripped off with a 

round ſtaff for that purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the 

lime whereof had been uſed before, and has loſt the 
greateſt part of its force. | 1. 

After twenty-four. houts they are taken out, and left to 

drain twenty-four more they ate then put in another 

ſtronger pit. This done, they are taken out, drained, 

and put in again, by turns; which begins to diſpoſe them 

to take oil; and this practice they continue for ſix weeks 

in ſummer, or thtee months in winter: at the end where- 
of they ate waſhed out, laid on the wooden leg, and the 

ſurface of the ſkin on the wool-fide peeled off, to render 

them the ſofter z then made into parcels, ſteeped a night 

in the river, in winter more, ſtretched fix or ſeven over 


one another, on the wooden leg, and the knife paſſed 


ſtrongly on the fleſh-ſide, to take off any thing ſupers 
fluous, and render the ſkin ſmooth. | 
Then they are ſteeped, as before, in the river, and the 
ſame operation is repeated on the wool fide ; they are then 
thrown into a tub of water, with bran in it, which is 


brewedamong theſkins till the greateſt part ſticks to them; 


and then ſeparated into diſtinct tubs, till they ſwell, and 
riſe of themſelves above the water. | 

By this means the remains of the lime ate cleared out! 
they are then wrung out, hung up to dry or ropes, and 
ſent to the mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to 
ſcour them i the beſt oil is that of ſtock- fiſh. 

Here they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river, for 
twelve hours, then laid in the mill-trough, and fulled 


without oil till they be well ſoftened z then oiled with the 
hand, one by one, and thus formed into parcels of four 
ſkins each; which are milled and dried on cords a ſecond 


time; then a third; and then oiled again, and dried. 
This proceſs is repeated as often as neceſſity requires; 


are dried in a ſtove, and made up into parcels wrapped up 
in wool: after ſome time they are opened to the air, but 
wrapped up again as before, till ſuch time as the oil 


ſeems to have loſt all its force, which it ordinarily does 


in twenty-four hours, | . 
The ſkins are then returned from the mill to the chamoiſer, 


to be ſcoured; which is done by putting them in a lixi- 


vium of wood-aſhes, working and beating them in it 


with poles, and leaving them to ſteep, till the ley hath 
| had its effect; then they are wrung out, ſteeped in an- 
other lixivium, wrung again; and this is repeated till all 
the greaſe and oil be purged out. When this is done, 


they are half-dried, and paſſed over a ſharp-edged iron 
inſtrument, placed perpendicular in a block, which opens, 


which finiſhes the preparation, and leaves them in form 
of ſhammy. 33 3 | 
Kid and goat-ſkins are ſhamoiſed in the ſame mantier as 
thoſe of ſheep, excepting that the hair is taken off without 
the uſe of any lime; and that when brought from the 


mill, they undergo a particular preparation, called ra- 


malling; the moſt delicate and difficult of all the others. 
It conſiſts in this, that, as ſoon as brought from the mill, 
they are ſteeped in a fit lixivium, taken out, ſtretched 


on a round wooden leg, and the hair is ſcraped off with 
the knife; this makes them ſmooth, and, in working, to 
caſt a kind of fine knap. 'The difficulty is in ſcraping 


them evenly. | 2 
SHANK of an anchor, on board a ſhip. See AncuoR. 


SHANK, in the Manege, is that part of a horſe's fore-leg, 


which lies between the knee and the fetlock, or paſtern- 
joint. | | | 


SHANK, or Shank=painter, in a Ship, is a ſhort chain faſt- 


ened under the foremaſt-{hrouds, by a bolt, to the wh 
ſides, having at the other end a rope faſtened to it. 


this ſhank-parnter the whole weight of the aft part of the 


anchor reſts, when it lies by the ſhip's ide. The rope 
by which it is haled up, is made ſaſt about a timber-head. 
See PAINTER. | oP 

SHANKER, in Medicine. See CHAN crx. 


CRIT language, is the original language of the Hindoos or 
GrxNroos, in which their SHASsTARH, or Shaſter, is 
written, &c. | | 
This language is very copious and nervous; but the ſtyle 
of the belt authors wonderfully conciſe. It far exceeds 
the Greek and Arabic in the variety of its etymology, 
and, like them, has a prodigious number of derivatives 
from each primary root. e grammatical rules are alſo 


numerous and difficult, though there are not many ano- 
malies. It has ſeven declenſions of nouns, which are all 


3 5K uſes 


when done, if there be any moiſture remaining, they 


ſoſtens, and makes them gentle: laſtly, they are tho= _ 
roughly dried, and paſſed over the ſame inſtrument again; 


SHANSCRIT, SamscriT, SAMSCRETAM, or Hans- 
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of /hark, with the addition of their colour, blue and 


SHA 


uſed in the ſingular, dual, and plural number, and dif. 
ferently formed, as they terminate with a conſonant, and 
with a long or ſhort vowel; and alſo as they are of dif- 
ferent genders. The Shanſcrit alphabet contains fifty 
letters; and it is one boaſt of the Bramins, that it ex- 
ceeds all other alphabets in this refpe&t. But when we 
conſider that of their thirty-four conſonants, nearly half 
are combined ſounds, and that ſix of their vowels are 
merely the cotrefpontient long ones to as many which are 
ſhort, the advantage ſcems to be little more than imagi- 
nary. The Shanſcrit character, uſed in Upper Hindo- 
ſtan; is ſaid to be the ſame original letter that was firſt 
deliveret] to the people by Brihma, and is called Diew- 
nagur, or the language of angels; whereas the charac- 
ter uſed by the Bramins of Bengal is by no means ſo an- 
cient, and is evidently a corruption of the former. In 
the four beids, which conſtitute the original and ſacred 
text of the great Hindoo creator and legiſlator Brihma, 
the length of the vowels is expreſſed by a muſical note 
or ſign placed over every word; and in reading the beids, 
theſe diſtinctions of tone and time mult be nicely ob- 
ſerved ; fo that they produce all the effect of a laboured 
recitative. It is remarkable, that the Jews in their ſyna- 
gogues chant the Pentateuch in the fame kind of melody, 
and it is ſuppoſed that this uſage has deſcended to them 
from the remoteſt ages. Some writers have erroneouſly 
aſſerted, that the four beids are in verſe; whereas they 
are written in a kind of meaſured proſe; and they are 
now ſcarce intelligible to the moſt learned pundits or law- 
vers; they are alſo ſcarce, and difficult to be found. 
However, comments have been written upon them from 
the earlieſt periods; of which one of the moſt ancient 
and approved was compoſed by Bifeſht Mahamome, or 
the Moſt Wiſe, a great writer and prophet, who is ſaid 


to have lived in the ſuttee jogue, or firſt age of the world. | 


See Halhed's Preface to his tranſlation of the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, printed in 1776. | | 
7% SHAPE the courſe, in Sea Language, is to direct or ap- 

point the track of a ſhip, in order to proſecute a voyage. 
SHARE, the name of that part of the plough, which cuts 
the ground, and the wood to which it is fixed. The ex- 
tremity of the iron forwards is called the point of the 
bare, and the end of the wood behind is called its tail. 
The length of the whole ſhare, from point to tail, ſhould 
be three feet nine inches; at the top of the iron it has an 
upright piece, called the fin, and near the iron, at the 
other end, there is an oblong ſquared hollow, called the 


focket ;, the uſe of which is to receive the bottom of the | 


ſheat. Near the tail is a thin plate of iron, well rivetted 

to the wood; by means of this plate the tail of the are 
is held firmly to the hinder ſheat of the plough by a ſmall 
iron pin, with a ſcrew at the end, and a nut ſcrewed on 

it, on the inner or right fide of the ſheat. Nos 
The point of the fare is that part in which it does not 


run up into the fin : this point is generally made of three | 


inches and a half in length, and ſhould be flat under- 
neath, and round at the top, and the lower part of it 
muſt be of hard ſteel. The edge of the fin ſhould alfo 


be well ſteeled, and ſhould make an acute angle with the 


: 


fare. | | | | | | 
The ſocket is a ſort of mortiſe ; it ſhould be a foot long, 
and about two inches deep: the fore end of it mult not 


be perpendicular, but oblique, conformable to the end of | 


the ſheat which enters into it. The upper edge of the 
fore part muſt be always made to bear againſt the ſheat ; 

but if this end of the ſocket ſhouid not be quite fo oblique 
as the ſheat, it may be helped, by paring off a ſmall part 


of the wood at the point. 'Tull's Huſbandry, p. 140. 


See PLouUGH. | 

SHARK, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of /chthyology, is a ſpecies 

of the «Quart us. Pennant makes it a diſtinct genus, 
the characters of which are theſe': the body is ſlender, 
and grows leſs towards the tail; it has two fins on the 
back; a rough ſkin; five apertures on the. ſides of the 
neck ; the mouth generally placed far beneath the end of 
the noſe; and the upper part of the tail longer than the 
lower. We know two different fiſh under the ſame name 


white. | 
The blue Harl is that ſpecies of ſqualus, called glaucus, 
and galeus glaucus, by authors, and diſtinguiſhed by Ar- 
tedi by the name of the /qualus with a triangular dent, 
or furrow, in the extremity of the back, and with no fo- 
ramina about the eyes. It is of a fine deep blue colour 
on the back, and of a bright filver white on the belly; 
the {kin is ſmoother than that of the white park, and 
the noſe long pointed, and ſomewhat flatted, and extend- 
ing far beyond the mouth; the noſtrils are long, and 
placed tranſverſely ; the tail is bifid, and one portion of 
it is much larger than the other; it is very voracious of 
human fleſh, and will follow cloſe under the ſhore if 


The white fark, or lamza, is a very dreadful aud vor 


but when he ſeizes his prey, he has power of ere 
; them, by the help of a ſet of muſcles that join "ways 
the jaw; the mouth is placed far beneath; on which Ne 


| prey' which is an obſervation as ancient as the days of 


each. K. his fiſh has ſurpriſing ſtrength in its tail, and 
can ſtrike with great force; ſo that the ſailors Inſtantly 


SHARK, baſking, ſqualus maximus of Liunus, the name 


This ſpecies has been long known to the inhabitants of 


theſe Welch counties about Michaelmas, and the frithef 


» * 5 7 
as if to ſun themſelves; whence they are called l/; 


upper part much longer than the lower; 


there be depth enough, 2 a man is walking there. It 


| 


is of a great ſize, that of the female 


is ſometimes ſound on the Engliſh ſh : 
caught on the Cornwall contouring the gl la 
with large iron hooks, made on purpoſe, 4 ſeaſon, 
us, that this fiſh will permit the ſmall Wa. ag inſorms 
danger, to ſwim down its throat, and take eser 
belly; and the ſact has been confirmed b R. tet inn 
Mr. Pennant apprehends, that this care 4 wg ndeletiy, 
is not peculiar to this ſpecies, but common 55 Youn 
genus of Harl. See Tab. IV. „ Fiſh, No 9 Wile 
The other is the lumia, or canis e 

the 1 carcharias of Linnæus, common! Auth 
us ſimply the fark, This is diſtinguiſhed b l rg 
the name of the ſqualrs with a flat back — Any 
merous teeth, ſerrated at the edges. , With uy. 


cious fiſh, the largeſt of all the parks. 
ſeen of four thouſand weight, with throats cara, * 
ſwailowing a luſty man whole; nay, men have "od 2 
whole in them when opened. Some hate for thi wa 
ſon, imagined this, and not the whale, to have bo E 
Hſh in whoſe ig the prophet Jonah lay. ere 
very oſten periſh y them ; ſometimes lofing an deer 
leg, and ſometimes being bit quite aſunder, and aue 
only ſor two morſels for this ravenous animal, Its . 
are very ſharp and terrible; they are diſpoſed in fix bs . 
and are all triangular, and Abe like a ſaw on te? 
edges 3 theſe are, in the whole, a hundred and fortyfou 
in number, and are placed in various directions; thei 
number is not exactly determinate; theſe teeth, when 
the fiſh is in a ſtate of repoſe, lie quite flat in the mou, 


They have been 


count theſe fiſhes, as well as the reſt of the kind, are 
faid to be obliged to turn on their backs to ſeize their 


iny; its back is ſhort and broad, in compariſon of the 
other fiſh of this kind, and its tail, which is of a ſemi. 
lunar form, compoſed of two fins of a cubit in length 


cut it off with an ax, as ſoon as they draw one on board, 
The pectoral fins are very large, which enable it to ſwim 
with great ſwiftneſs ; the colour of the whole body and 
fins is a light aſh; its ſxin is rough, and its eyes berge 
and round. It is found both in the Ocean and in the Me. 
diterranean, and 1s of all fiſh the molt voracious of hu- 
man fleſh. See Tab. Fiſh, Ne 2. | 

It has its name from the Greek aayz%, a voracions feeder, 
or glutton. The foſſile bodies, called 6Loss0PETRE, 
or SERPENTS fongucs, and ſuppoſed to be real ſtones, are 
the teeth of this fiſh. 


given by Mr. Pennant to a fiſh which inhabits the norihem 
ſeas, as high as the arctic circle, and which was taken 
for a ſpecies of whale, till he pointed out the branchial 
orifices in the ſides, and the perpendicular lite of the tail. 


the ſouth and weſt of Ireland and Scotland, and thoſeef 
- 5 . f? 
Caernarvonſhire and Angleſea; they quit the bays cf 


Clyde, and the Hebrides, about the latter end of Jul. 
They have nothing of the fierce and voracious nature 6 
the art kind, but are fo tame as to ſuffer themleives to 
be ſtroked ; lying motionleſs on the ſurface of the water, 
commonly on their bellies, but ſometimes on their bach 


ſharks. Their food ſeems to conſiſt entirely of ſca- plant. 
Linnzus ſays they feed on meduſ. At certain time 
they are ſeen ſporting on the waves, and lcaping win 
great agility ſeveral feet out of the water; they ſwim de- 
liberatcly, with the dorſal fins above water; their length 
is from three to twelve yards, and they are ſometip:es 
longer; their form is ſlender ; the upper jaw much longer 
than the lower, and blunt at the end; the mouth placcd 
beneath, and cach jaw ſurnithed with numbers of ſr 
teeth; thoſe before being much bent, and thoſe more e. 
mote in the jaws being conic, and ſharp-pointed; 02 
ſides of the neck there are five large tranſverſe aperture 
to the gills; on the back two ſins; the firlt very large 
nearer che head than the middle; the other mall, al 

ſituated near the tail; on the lower part there ate - 
others, viz. two pectoral fins, tuo ventral fins, 15 l 
ſmall anal fin; near theſe, the male has two genital l 
in other ſharks ; and between theſe fins was ſituated 0! 

pudendum of the female; the tail very! 


len, and the bell 


but lefs ſo on fie 
towards 


the upper part of the body a deep leac 
white; the ſkin rough, like ſhagreen, 


belly than on the back; withinſide the mouth, be lun 


th \c t of whalebone 3 k 
e throat, was a very ſhort ſort o being the ben 
2 


SAR K, 
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and is 9 the people, who take it to cure 
and — and rheumatic complaints. A Jarge fiſh 
bruiſes, eight barrels of oil. Theſe fiſhes are vivipa- 


a foot in length, having been found 
rous, à young one; 8 


5 f them. When they are ſtruck with | 
in the bet a ee e they fling up their tails, and | 


_ Aa dong to the bottom, coiling the rope round 
Un 


© ting io diſengage themſelves from the 
them, Ag” oh the OT They ſwim away 
ot. 1 idity and violence, that there has been an 
irn = of 4 veſſel of ſeventy tons having been towed 
er znſt a freſh gale; and they will employ the 
pes 77 welve, and fometimes twenty-four hours, be- 
tee the? are ſubdued. Pennant's Britiſh Zoology, vol. 
mW. p. Hr Jaded, fqualus xygæna, a fiſh of the ſhark 
kind, called alſo the BALANC&-fifh. Sce Tab, IV. of 

„ No a0. © | | RY 

TE ney ſingular and remarkable fiſh, and dif- 
fend not only from all the other /harks, but from all the 
ich in the world, in the figure of its head : this 1s not 


placed, as in all other fiſhes, longitudinally, or in a line | 


with the body, but is ſet on tranfverſely, as the head of 


r he . - » | 
a hammer or mallet upon the handle. This is ſemicir- 


cular at the front, and runs to ſo thin and ſharp an edge, 
that as the iſh ſwims forward with violence, it may cut 


other fiſhes, and is terminated at each end by an eye 


theſe are very large, and ſo placed, that they more con- 
veniently look Cown than either upward or ſideway. In 
the farther part of the forehead allo, near "the eyes, on 
each fide there is a large oblong foramen, ſerving either 
for hearing or ſmelling, or perhaps for both; the mouth 
is very large, and placed under the head, and armed with 


pure and ſweet oil, fit for lamps, | 
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Brahmins and rajahs of India are allowed to read the 
Viedam; the prieſts of the BAN TANs, called ſhuderers, 
may read the Shafter z and the people, in general, are al- 
lowed to read only the Paran or Pouran, which is a com- 
mentary on the Shaſter, | | 
The $Shafter is divided into threę parts: the firſt contain- 
ing the moral law of the Indians; the ſecond, the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion; and the third, the di- 
ſtribution of the people into tribes or claſſes, with the 
duties pertaining to each clas. 
The principal precepts of morality contained in the firſt 
art of the Sha/ter, are the following : that no animal be 
Lined, becauſe the Indians attribute ſouls to brute, ani- 
mals as well as to mankind that they neither hear nor 


ſpeak evil, nor drink wine, nor eat ſſeſſi, nor touch any 
thing that is unclean; that they obſerve the feaſts, pray- 
ers, and waſhings, which their law preſcribes ; that they 


tell no lies, nor are guilty of deceit in trade; that they 
neither oppreſs nor offer violence to one another; that 
they celebrate the ſolemn feaſts and faſls, and. appropri- 
ate certain hours of ordinary fleep to cultivate a, diſpoſi- 
„„ , on nn thn 2 1 

The ccremonies contained in the ſecond part of the SHa- 
Hier, are ſuch as theſe : that they waſh often in the rivers, 
hereby obtaining the pardon of their ſins; that they mark 
their forehead with red, in token of their relation to the 
Deity; that they preſent offerings and prayers under cer- 


tion for prayer; and that they do not ſteal, or defraud 


tain trees, ſet apart for this purpoſe; that they pray, in 
the temples, make oblations to their pagodas, or idols, 


ſing hymns, and make proceſſions, &c. that they prac- 


tife pilgrimages to diſtant rivers, and eſpecially to the 


Ganges, there to waſh themſelves, and make offerings.; 
that they make vows to particular ſaints, according to 


25 four rows of extremely ſharp and ſtrong teeth, flat, and | their reſpective departments; that they render homage : | 
; of ſerrated at their edges; the tail is compoſed of two fins, | to the Deity, at the firſt ſight of the ſun; that they pay { 
he one vaſtly larger than the other; the body is rounded their reſpect to the ſun and moon, which are the two 


and very long, and is not covered with ſcales, but a thick | 


kin z the back is aſh-coloured, and the belly white. Ron- 


eyes of the Deity z and that they treat with particular 


veneration thoſe animals, that are deemed more pure 


1 0 * 
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an delet. de Aquat. p. 549. | | than others, as the cow, buffalo, &c. becauſe the ſouls ö 
ay kis caught in the Mediterranean, and ſometimes in dif- | of men have tranſmigrated into theſe animals, f . 
ard. ſerent parts of the Ocean. Some authors have called it The third part of the Sha/ter records the diſtribution of 
in 2 gend, and others libella; which laſt anſwers to the the people into four claſſes: the firſt being that of the 
Fey Engliſh name of the BAL AN c EGI. Bramins, or prieſts, appointed to inſtruct the people : 
are unk, picked. See GAL Es acanthzas. the ſecond, that of the Kutteris, or nobles, who are the 
Me SHARK, long-tailed. See Sea Fx. 5 magiſtrates: the third, that of the Shudderis, or mer- 
1 SHARK, ſpotted, ſqualus canicula of Linnæus. See Ca-] chants : and the fourth, that of the mechanics. Each 
DPS, | | EK | perſon is required to remain in the claſs in which he was 
«der, Snan k, Leſſer ſpotted, called the morgay, or rough hound-| born, and to purſue the occupation aſſigned to him by 
"RES | fb, fqualus catulus of Linnzzus. See CaTULuUs, HounD-| the Shaffer. According to the Bramins, the Shofter was 
„are h, and Moncar. | 8 | | imparted by God himſelf to Brahma, and by him to the 
| SHARK, ſmooth, ſqralus muſtelus of Linnæus. See Ga-| Bramins, who communicated the contents of it to the 
ame LEUS lævis. RY VVV people. Encyelopedie. 2 | | 
bern DHARK, called the TOPE, /qualus galeus of Linnæus. See | Modern writers have given us very different accounts of 
aken Cax1s galeus. | the antiquity and importance of the Shaffer. Mr. Hol- 
chial PHARK, called the angel or monk-fiſh, ſqualus ſquatina of | well, who had made a conſiderable progreſs in the tranſ- 
tall Linn:eus. See ANGEL, and Mox K Tb. | lation of this book, apprehends, that the mythology, as 
its of PHARP, in Myc, a kind of artificial note, or character] well as the coſmogony of the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
ole of (thus formed, 2): this, being prefixed to a note, ſhews | Romans, were borrowed from the doctrines of the Bra- 
js Of that it is to be ſung or played a ſemitone, or half a note | mins, contained in it, even to the copying of their exte- 
ith of higher than the natural note would have been. When a | riors of worſhip, and the diſtribution of their idols, 
July. ſarp is placed at the beginning of a ſtave or movement, | though groſly mutilated and adulterated. With reſpect 
ne of it news, that all notes that are placed on the ſame line, | to the VIE DA and Sha/tahb, or ſcriptures of the Gen- 
ves to or ſpace, throughout, are to be raiſed half a tone above | toos, this writer informs us, that Vicdam, in the Mala- 
raters their natural pitch, unleſs a natural intervene. When a | bar language, ſignifies the ſame as Shaftah in the Sam- 
JACKS «rp occurs accidentally, it only affects as many notes as | ſerit; and that the firſt book is followed by the Gentoos 
2% . follow it on the fame line or ſpace, without a natural, in | of the Malabar and Coromandel coaſts, and alſo of the 
ants. the compaſs of a bar. „„ | illand of Ceylon. The Sab is followed by the Gen- 
times hen the ſemitone takes the name of the natural note] toos of the provinces of Bengal, and by all the Gentoos 
; with vent above it, it is marked with a character called a flut. | of the reſt of India, commonly called India Proper, 
im de- It is indifferent, in the main, which of the two be uſed, along the courſe of the rivers Ganges and Jumna to the 
not though there are ſometimes particular reaſons for the one | Indus. Both theſe books, he ſays, contain the inſtitutes. 
eines Nther than the other. e I | of their reſpective religion and worſhip, as well as the 
longer nc ule of flats and ſharps is by way of remedy to the de- | hiſtory of their ancient rajahs and princes ; often couched 
placcd lciencies of the fixed ſcales of inſtruments. | under allegory and fable: their antiquity is contended ſor 
"fm HARP third, in Muſie, the third major. See INTERVAL. { by the partiſans of each; but he thinks, that the fimili- 
ore fe HARP the bow-line, in Sea Lan uage. See BOWLINE. tude of their names, idols, and great "a of their wor- 
on the * nath, See Nair, © | | ſhip, leaves little room to doubt, nay plainly evinces, that 
-rtuires 'RPING corn, a cultomary preſent of corn, which, at | both theſe ſcriptures were originally one. He adds, if 
large, 0 Chriſtmas, the farmers in ſome parts of England | we compare the great purity and alle manners of the 
1, aud jc to their ſmith, for ſharpening their ploughing-irons, | Sha/tah, with the great abſurdities and impurities of the 
re ſhe 3 8 | | I | Viedam, we need not heſitate to pronounce the latter a 
m2 Ga "ING, in {chthyology, the Engliſh name of the | corruption of the forme. 
als, a 81 -ROSTEUS. See 8 TIckLE-bacl. With regard to the high original of theſe ſcriptures, the 
ed tie lieh — » Or SHASTER, the name of a ſacred book, in | account of the Bramins is chieſly as follows. Brahma, 
ny tl = — among the idolaters of Hindoſtan, con- q. d. Mighty Spirit, about ſour thouſand eight hundred 
our « & 1 ry the dogmas of the religion of the Brahmins, | and ſixty-ſix years ago, aſſumed the form of man, and 
e belly * the ceremonies of their worſhip, and ſerving 28a | the government of Indoſtan. He tranſlated the divine 
on ts Ny cs on the VIE DAM law (deſigned for the reſtoration of mankind, who had 
dung 1 hp: baſter denotes ſerence or Mem; and is applied | offended in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, and who are now in their 
* * wo relation,» $ of aſtronomy and phfoſophy, whicl Nas laſt ſcene of probation, to the dignity trom which they 
15 to the religion of the Indians. None but the | were degraded) out of the language of angels into the 
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the Chartah Bhade Shaſtab of Birmah, or the Six Scrip- 


- thoſe of Coromandel and Malabar formed a ſcripture of 


| wholly unknown, except to a few families, who can ſtill 


the eſtabliſhment of the Augbtorrab Bhade, and Viedam, 
Which, according to the Gentoo account, is three thou- 
ſand three hundred and ſixty-ſix years ago, their poly- 


came fo obſcure, and their ceremonies ſo numerous, that 


daoſtan, not to inſtru, but to be inſtructed. 


vered for the inſtruction of mankind ; but they aſfirm, 


Neadirſen. The original Shafter is called Bedang, and is 
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things perfectly good, but that man, being a free agent, 


may be guilty of moral evil, which may be injurious to 


atffliction which are the natural conſequences of evil ac- 
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SHA 


well known Samſcrit language, and called his tranſlation. 


tures of Divine Words of the Mighty Spirit. He ap- 

inted the Bramins, deriving their name from him, to 
preach the word of God; and the doctrines of the Sha- 
fiah were 3 preached in their original purity a 
thouſand years. About this time there was publiſhed a 
paraphraſe on the Chartah Rhade; and about five hundred 
years afterwards, a ſecond expoſition, called the fugh- 
torrab Bhade Shaſta, or eighteen Books of Divine Words, 
written in a character compounded of the common In- 
doſtan, and the Samſcrit. This innovation produced a 
ſchiſm among the Gentoos; on which occaſion, it is ſaid, 


their own, which they pretended to be founded on the 
Chartah Bhade of Bramah, and called it the Viedam of 
Birmah, or Divine Words of the Mighty Spirit. The 
original Chartah Bhade was thrown afide, and at length 


read and expound it in the Samſcrit character. With 


theiſm commenced ; and the principles of religion be- 


every head of a family was obliged to keep a Bramin, as 

a guide both in faith and practice. Mr. Holwell is of 
opinion, that the Chartah Bhade, or original ſcriptures, 
are not copied from any other ſyſtem of theology, pro- 
mulgated to, or obtruded upon mankind. The Gentoos 


do not attribute them to Zoroaſter ; and Mr. Holwell| 


- ſuppoſes, that both Zoroaſter and Pythagoras viſited In- 


From the account of Mr. Dow, we learn, that the books 
which contain the religion and philoſophy of the Hin- 
doos, are diſtinguiſhed by the name of Bedas ; that they 
are four in number, and, like the ſacred writings of 
other nations, ſaid to be penned by the Divinity. Beda, 
he ſays, in the Shanſcrit language, literally ſignifies ſci- 
ence; and theſe books treat not only of religion and mo- 
ral duties, but of every branch of oh 
The Bramins maintain, that the Bedas are the divine 

laws, which Brimha, at the creation of the world, deli- 


that their meaning was perverted in the firſt age by the 


' ignorance and wickedneſs of ſome princes, - whom they | 
repreſent as evil ſpirits, who then haunted the earth. 
The firſt credible account we have of the Bedahs is, 


that about the commencement of the Callug, of which 
ra the year 1768 was the 4886th year, they were 
written, or rather collected, by a great philoſopher, and 
' reputed prophet, called Beaſs Muni, or Beäſs the In- 

ſpired. | | 


The Hindoos, ſays Mr. Dow, are divided into two great | 


religious ſets : the followers of the doctrine of Bedang, 
which is the original Shaſter, or commentary upon the 
Bedas; and thoſe who adhere to the principles of the 


a commentary upon the Bedas. This, he ſays, is erro- 
' neouſly called, in Europe, the Viedam. It is aſcribed to 


Beaſs Muni, and ſaid to have been reviſed ſome years af- 


ter by one Serrider Swami, fince which it has been reck- 
oned ſacred, and not ſubject to any farther alterations. 
Almoſt all the Hindoos of the Decan, and thoſe of the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaſts, are of this ſect. The 
| followers of the Bedang Sha/ter do not allow that any 
phyſical evil exiſts; they maintain that God; created all 


himſelf, but can be of no detriment to the general ſyſtem 
of nature. God, they ſay, being perſectly benevolent, 
never puniſhed the wicked otherwiſe than by the pain and 


tions; and hell, therefore, is no other than a conſciouſ- 

| neſs of evil. | | „ 

The Neadirſen Shaſter is ſaid to have been written by a 
philoſopher, called Goutam, near four thouſand years 
ago. The Bramins, from Mr. Dow's account of their 
ſacred books, appear to believe invariably in the unity, 
eternity, omniſcience, and omnipotence of God; and 
the polytheiſm of which they have been accuſed is no 


more than a ſymbolical worſhip of the divine attributes, | 


which they divide into three claſſes. Under the name of 
Brimha, they worſhip the wiſdom and creative power of 
God ; under the appellation of Biſhen, his providential 
and preſerving quality; and under that of Shibah, that 
attribute which tends to deſtroy. 

According to M. de Sainte Croix, the Shaſta, however 


extolled in Europe, with reſpect to its antiquity, is poſ- 


terior to the Viedam, being no more than the explication 
of it. Holwell's Intereſting Hiſtorical Events, &c. 8vo. 


iloſophic knowledge. 


dam, &c.. by M. de Sainte Croix ; 

See GrNroos, Susxsckir, in Pari 7 
SHAVE graſs, in Botany. See Hoksk.-4ai! I 
SHAVING-:rons, among Gardeners, tools to K 

free from weeds, othetwiſe called edging. i ep a gutt 
SHAUL, an article of female dreſs, much = i 
Eaſt, and now well known in England. you in thy 
all come from Caſſemire, or Cachemir it w the a! 
concluded, that the materials from whick rig enen 


bricated was of the growth of that count 1 0 
to be the hair of a particular goat, and the fu, * ® 
hair from a camel's breaſt ; but we ne Ver 


Iro now certainly f. 
that it is the produce of a Thibet SHEEP, Hahn 
Kt 


lates, that in his time, hauls made f. 
"Oo 1 wool, coſt a ove fry ie y 
whereas thoſe made of the wool of th 
more than fifty. enn 
SHAW, in our Old riters, a grove of trees 
SHaw foul, an artificial fowl made for fou 


. | 
SHEADING, a riding, tything, or diviſion 


OT 2 wood, 


lers to tho 


Man ; the whole ifland being divided into fx frm : 
3 


every one of which is a coroner, or chief conſta 
>a by the delivery of a rod at the annua] 2 
SHEAR of} in the Sca Language. See SHEERING 
SHEAR- water, in Ornithclogy, the procellaria Prffinn; of Li 
nzus, and called by ſome writers avis DIOMED1s ny 
bird about fifteen inches long, and thirty-one i 10 
broad; the bill is an inch and three quarters lon * 
noſtrils tubular; the head, and whole upper fe d the 
body, wings tail, and thighs, are of a footy blackne(; 
the under tide, from chin to tail, and inner coverts of 
the wings, white; the legs weak, and compreſſed ſide. 
ways; duſky behind, and whitiſh before. 
Theſe birds are found in the Calf of Man, whither the 
reſort in February; taking poſſeſſion of the rabbirby, 
rows, and then diſappearing till April; the young, which 
are fit to be taken in the beginning of Auguſt, are killed 
in great numbers, ſalted, and barrelled ; and when bol 
ed, eaten with potatoes. They quit the iſle the latte 
end of Auguſt, or beginning of September ; and there 
is reaſon to imagine, that, like the ſtorm-finch, they ar 
diſperſed over the whole Atlantic ocean. In the Orkney 
Iſles this ſpecies, called the hre, is much valued for fool, 
and for its feathers. They are taken and ſalted in Aw 
uſt for winter proviſion. Pennant. | 
SHEARING. The beſt time for Hearing of ſheey is about 
the middle, or the latter end of June, becauſe it is gool 
for them to ſweat in the wool before it is cut. "They 
muſt be very well waſhed before the ſbearing, for thisis 
a great addition to the price of the wool : x the waſte 
ing, let them go three or four days in a clean dry ground 
When they are cut, the ſhearer muſt be very careful uot 
to wound their ſkins, becauſe this gives occaſion to the 
flies to teaze the poor creature in a terrible manner. 
Some hear their lambs, the firſt year eſpecially, behind; 
| but before the doing of this they ought to be careluly 
tagged, as it is called; that is, their tails and thighs be. 
hind ſhould be well cleared of wool, that the dung ma! 
not hang there, which would elſe make them fore, ani 
ſubject them to the flies, which would blow them, and 
make them full of maggots. 

In Glouceſterſhire they houſe their ſheep every night, and 
litter them with clean ſtraw. Their dung makes this a 
very good manure for the land, and the wool of the ſhe 
is rendered ſo much finer by it, that the farmers bare? 
double advantage from the practice. 
In Middleſex, and about London, they have Wap 
ſheep : theſe come from Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, &c. 4 
lamb very early, before Chriſtmas. _ : 
SHEARING, inthe V oollen-Alanifaciure. Sec SHEERING 
Ts or SHEET, a name by which ſome call a b 

Og. | 
gr ks; in 1chthyology. See SILURUS. n 
SHEAT of a plough, a word uſed by our farmers to 411 
a part of a plough, paſſing through the beam, an = 
ened to the ſhare. The heat, or, as it 5 ſoo a 
called, the fore-/heat (there being another timber ben 
it, called the binder-ſheat), ſhould be ſeven inches 
and is faſtened to the beam by the retch, a piece 9 oth 
with two legs, and by a wedge driven with. t 8 an 
hole in the 2 The angle made by the Hal . 
the beam of the plough, ſhould be forty-two, T7. 
three degrees. See PLOUGH. 
SHEATS, or SHEETS, in a Ship. See ers omi 
If the main-ſail beats are haled aft, it 151 07 . bull 
a ſhip keep by a wind, but when the fore-/feat! ne 
aft, it is that the ſhip may fall off from the eib if 
ſhe will not do it readily, they then bale the _ - 
the Heat, flat in, as near the ſhip's fides, 3 5 dg 
and this they call fatting in the fare-ſatl 110 


Dow's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, ꝗto. 1768, L'Ezour Ve- 
| 2 | 


ol 2 x 
* k : 3 
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„ , Kat, they mean veer it, or let it go out 
fa, e 5 2. Lora is, let fly the Heal, they mean 
115 ' all at once, and run out as faſt as it can; and 
et it bf (ail will hang looſe, and hold nv wind. The 
1 then A when they would have the /heats of the main 
Fane fal haled aft, tally the feats. In a very great 
hy | of wind, there is another rope bent to the 


he 2 

| le, Or ße in-ſail and foresfail, above the ſbeat- 
i main-ſail and fore-fail, aboy 

: block 5 — and eaſe the beat, and this they call a 
7 4 6 

"I falſe ren in, 4lfb, are thoſe planks under water 
0 3 * bo her run, and are cloſed into the ſtern- 
oy — { alſo that part within board, in the run of the 


ſip is _ ** e | 
5 ce Ri | . 

bar faſt, | the, in the Sea-Language, A word of com- 
"na to hale upon the ſtanding part of the Heat. | 
SHEA T-anchory 1 See 3 . 
HEATHING of a ſbip 18 the caſing that part of her 
* ; 11 which is to be under water, with ſomethirig to 
5 the worms from eating into her planks. 
{t is uſually done by laying tar and hair, mixed together, 
all over the old plank, and then nailing on thin new 
15 boards. But this hinders a ſhip's failing 3 and there- 
"I fore of late, ſome have been ſheathed with milled lead, 
whick is much ſmoother, and conſequently better for 
failing ; and alſo more cheap and durable than the other 
way. It was firſt invented by fir Philip Howard, and 
_ 8 with copper is a ſtill later invention, and 
f the anſwers better than any other. 1 
It is very well worth the trying what the new ſtone pitc 
will do in this caſe : if it will defend from the worm, 
| fide as perhaps it may, a ſhip might be paid with it cheaper 
: thin with the crown pitch; and it will not crack nor 
ſcale off, as that will do, but keeps always ſoft and 


SH 6 


is c6nimon in Syria, Barbary, arid Ethiopia. The tails 


of theſe are ſo long as to trail upon the ground, and the 


ſhepherds are obliged to put boards with {mall wheels 
under them, to keep theni from galling. They are 
eſteemed a great delicacy, being of a ſubſtance between ſat 
and marrow, and are eaten with the leaii of the mutton: 
Some of theſe tails weigh fifty poinds each; The ſhort 
thick-tailed Sec ate common among the Tartars. The 
broad-tailed hep are found in the kingdom of Thibet; and 
their fleeces, in flneileſs, beauty, and length, are equal 
even to thoſe of Caramania. The Cachemirianis engroſs 
this article, and have faCtots in all parts of Thibet, for 
buying up the wool, which tliey work up into sHAULs, 
ſuperior in elegance to thoſe that are woven ſrom the 
fleeces of their o. country: and this manufacture is a 
conſiderable ſource of wealth. 5 | 


Both the broad-tailed and Iorlg-tailed varieties were 


known to the ancients. _ | 1 
There is another variety, called the fat-rumped ſhecp, with- 
out tails, with arched noſes, Wattles, pendulous ears, and 
curled horns like the common ſheep. The wool is coarſe, 
long, and in flocks ; the legs ſlender ; and the head black 
the ears of the ſame pi with a bed of white in 
the middle; the wool is generally white, ſometimes 
black, reddiſh, and even ſpotted ; the buttocks appear 
like two hemiſpheres, quite naked and ſmooth, and com- 
poſed only of ſuet, whence Dr. Pallas calls this variety 
ovis firatopyges. Theſe ſheep grow large, even to two 
hundred pounds weight, of which the p6ſteriors weigh 
forty. Their bleating is ſhort and deep, reſembling that 
of a calf. They abound iti all the deſerts of Tartary, 
from the Volga to the Irtis, and the Altaic chain, in- 
ſomuch that 150,000 have been ſold annually at the 
Orenburg faits. They are very pröliſic, and uſually 
bring two at a time, ofteh three. | 

The /ccond ſpecies of Linnæus is the ovis Guineenſis, or 


th ſmooth. It has been found to continue on thirteen| African ſbeep, commonly called the Angola ſhrep: This 
; id months, and to remain very black and ſoft all the time.] ſpecies is long-legged arid tall; the hinder part of the 
ile SHEAVE, in Mechanics, a folid cylindrical wheel, fixed in| head is more prominent than that of our ſeep; and its 
hoil 2 amel, and moveable about an axis, as being uſed to] ears hang down; the horns are ſmall and bending 
7 raiſe or increaſe the mechanical powers applied to re-] down to the eyes; and the neck adorned with a large 
| there move any body. | 5 | gh mane ; the hair of the reſt of the body is ſhort ; and 
ey are SHEBAT, in Chronology, the eleventh month of the Jewiſh | it has wattles on the neck. The Portugueſe call theſe 
)rkney eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our January and | Peep cabritto : their fleſh is very bad food. Rn | 
r food February. 8 ; | | The third ſpecies is the ovis Hrepſſceros, or Cretan feepy 
1 SHECHINAH, in the Jewiſh Hiſtory, the name of that | with horns quite erect, twiſted like a ſcrew, and bean- 
miraculous light, or viſible glory, which was a ſymbol | tifully furrowed on their outſide. This ſheep is common 
$ about of the ſpecial preſence of the Deity. This bechinah, | in Hungary, and large flocks are found on Mount Ida, 
b after it had conducted the Iſraelites ag the wilder-| in Crete. Ray and Pennant. | 


neſs, had its more ſtated reſidence in the tabernacle and 


r this i the temple. See ARK of the covenant. | 
e wall For a farther account of this miraculous phenomenon, 
rround, the reader may conſult part ii. chap. 2, of Mr. Lowman's 
fyl not Rationale of the Hebrew Ritual. 
| to the Toland, in his Tetradymus, has attempted to prove, 
mane, that this appearance had nothing miraculous in it, but 
behind; was only a kind of beacon, uſed by the Iſraelites for 
arcfuly their direction in their journey. | 
ighs be SHEEP, ovis, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, makes a 
ing mar diſtinct genus of animals, of the order of the pecora. 
"re, and The characters by which the creatures of this genus are 
em, and | ne from the reſt of that order, are theſe - 
their horns are hollow, bent backward, wreathed and 
ght, an _ Crooked, and ſcabrous, not ſmooth on their outſide. 
es this 1 They have eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw, but | 


none in the upper, and no canine teeth. _ 


5 hare? The wool of theſe animals is only a tongeries of very | 

long and ſlender hairs, oddly twiſted and contorted, | The French ſhepherds make a common practice of 

and variouſly interwoven with one another. This is a] eaſing the /brep ” trepanning and taking out the mag- 
clothing peculiar to the ſheep kind, fo far as is yet known, | 

no other animal having been ſeen to poſſeſs it. It is 

not, however, the cloathing of all the ſpecies of beep, | 

ſome of the diſtant nations having ſhort hair, like that 


of the goat, 
0 expſc l 


ometume 


er behind: 


hes vile are the vis ru ica, or eommon ſheep, with large horns, 


e of 1100 twiſtin ſpira] 
= tornleſs {ee 


Linnzus enumerates three ſpecies, viz. the ovis arics, or 
ram ſheep ; the ovis Guineen/is, or Guinea ſheep 3 and the 
and fa ov1s firep/iceros, or Cretan ſheep. According to Mr. Pen- 


SHEEP, wild. See Mus1twton. | 
SHEEP, bearded, Ste TRAGELAPHUS. 
The ſbeep is in its nature a hatmleſs find timid animal; 
it reſiſts by butting with its horns, and threatens by 
ſtamping with its foot ; it generally brings one at a 
time, ſometimes two, rarely three, and goes about five 
months with young. It is fabjet to many diſeaſes, pro- 
ceeding from inſets which depoſit their eggs in various 
parts of the animal, or from being kept in wet paſtures; 
for as the /heep requires but little drink, it is naturally 
ſond of a dry paſture. The dropſy, vertigo, phthiſic, 
jaundice, and worms in the liver, annually make great 
3 among our flocks. For the firſt diſeaſe, the 
ſhepherd finds a remedy by turning the infected into 
fields of broom. When the eggs depoſited by inſecis in 
the frontal ſinuſes of the ſheep (ſee SHE EP>no/e-warms) 
turn into maggots, they become very painful, and cauſe 
thoſe violent agitations to which this animal is ſubject. 


ot a practice ſometimes uſed by the Engliſh ſhep- 


ſheep is alſo troubled with a kind of tick and louſe, 
which magpies and ſtarlings help to eaſe it of, by light- 
ing on its Bake, and picking off the inſets. The uſe of 
SALT'is faid to preſerve ſheep from the kor. 
In Spain, the firſt thing the ſhepherd does when the flock 
returns from the ſouth to the ſummer downs, is to give 
them as much ſalt as they can eat: every owner allow- 
ing his flock of one thouſand Seep one hundred aroves, 
or twenty-five quintals of falt, which the flock eats in 
about five months. 3 2 
The ſheep is an animal kept at the leaſt expence of any 
to the farmer, and will thrive, upon almoſt any ground, 
and for this reaſon- many preſet them before the larger 
.. cattle, 


ur, and even five (chis ſort of ſheep is very | Beſides the fleece, there is ſcarce an part of this ani- 


a N in Ireland, in Siberia, and other parts of the] mal that is not uſeful. The fleſh is a delicate and 
ale oy N eig Africana, or African ſbecp, of Ray, | wholeſome food. The ſkin dreſſed forms different parts 
id; 4 y has ſhort hair like that of the goat (theſe are | of our apparel, and is uſed for covers of books. The 
— brought into England, and ſeem in no reſpect] entrails, proper] prepared and twiſted, ſerve for ſtrings 
ef 7 


rom ours, except in their covering); and the] for various muſical inſtruments. The bones calcined 


ben | Now: 5 n or the broad-tailed /bcep,-which | form materials for teſts for the- reſiner. The mitk is 


5 L. N thicker 


herds, but not always with the fame ſucceſs. The 
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tity. 8 | 
| Warwick, Leiceſterſhire, Buckingham, and Northamp- 


| ſheep, but their wool is not good, unleſs the breed be 
mended by bringing in Heep of other counties among | 


beſt taſted fleſh, but the worſt wool of all. Nevertheleſs 


| ſmall and their fleſn ſweet. The fleeces in the ſame 


and his ſkin of the 


- when three, ſix; and when fqur, eight: after this their 
mouths begin to break. | | 


thicker than that of cows, and conſequently yields a 
greater quantity of butter and cheeſe. And the dung 
is a rich manure. | | | | 
In Spain, there are two kinds of /eep : the coarſe-woolled 
ſheep, which always remain in their native country, 
and are houſed every night in winter ; and the ſine- 
wooled /heep, which are on in the open air, and tra- 
vel every ſummer from the cool mountains of the north- 
ern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on the ſouthern 
warm plains of Andalufia, Mancha, and Eſtramadura. 
Of theſe latter, it appears from accurate computations, 
that there are about five millions, and that the wool 
and fleſh of a flock of 10,000 Heep produce yearly about 
twenty-four reals a-head, or about the value of twelve 
Engliſh ſix-pences, one of which belongs to the owner, 
three to the king, and the other eight are allowed for 
the expences of paſture, tythes, ſhepherds, dogs, ſalt, 
ſhearing, &c. | 


Ten thouſand /eep form a flock, which is divided into | 
ten tribes, under the management of one perſon, who | 


has abſolute dominion over fifty ſhepherds and fifty 
dogs. | | 
The beſt ſort of ſbeep for fine wool are thoſe bred in 
Herefordſhire, Devonſhire, and Worceſterſhire, but they 
are ſmall, and black faced, and bear but a ſmall quan- 


tonſhire, breed a large-boned ſheep, of the beſt ſhape and 
deepeſt wool we have good, ; 
The marſhes of Lincolnſhire breed a very large kind of 


them, which is a ſcheme of late very profitably fol- 
lowed there. In this county, it is no uncommon thing 


admiſſion of an ewe to one of theſe valuable males, or 
twenty guineas for the uſe of it for a certain number of 
ewes during one ſeaſon. Suffolk, alſo, brecds a very 
valuable kind of Heep. | | 


The northern counties in general breed /heep with long, 
but hairy wool: however the wool which is taken 


from the neck and. ſhoulders of the Yorkſhire Heep is 
uſed for mixing with Spaniſh wool, in ſome of their 
fineſt cloths. | | 

Wales bears a ſmall hardy kind of Heep, which has the 


it is of more extenſive uſe than the fineſt Segovian 


fleeces: for the benefit of the flannel manufacture is 


univerſally known. 


The Heep of Ireland vary like thoſe of Great Britain : 
thoſe of the ſouth and eaſt being large and their fleſh 
rank : thoſe of the north and the mountainous parts 


manner difter in degrees of value. | 
Scotland breeds a ſmall kind, and their fleeces are coarſe. 
The farmer ſhould always buy his frrep from a worſe land 


than his own, and they ſhould be big bened, and have a 


long greaſy wool, curling cloſe and well. "Theſe ſhecp 


always breed the fineſt wool, and are alſo the moſt ap- 


proved of, by the butcher, for ſale in the market. 


For the choice of oy to breed, the ram muſt be young, 
ſame colour with his wool, for the | 


lambs will be of the ſame colour with his ſkin. He 


ſhould have a large long body; a broad, forehead, round, | 
and well riling ; large eyes; and ſtraight and ſnort noſ- 


trils. The polled beep, that is, thoſe which have no 


; horns, are found to be the beſt- breeders, The ewe 


ſhould have a broad back; a large bending neck; ſmall, 


but ſhort, clean, and nimble legs; and a thick deep | 


wool, covering her all over. 


To know whether they be 


and the feet not hot. "Two years old is the beſt time 
for beginning to breed, and their firſt lambs ſhould 


not be 
W ibn till they are ſeven years old. 
The farmers 


teeth before; when it is two ſhear, it will have four; 


The difference of land makes a very great difference in 


the /heep. The fat paſtures breed ſtraight tall Beep, and | 
downs breed ſquare ſhort ones; 


the barren hills and 
woods and mountains breed tall and ſlender Aecp, but the 


beſt of all are thoſe bred upon new-ploughed land, and | 
dry — 1 On the contrary, all wet and moiſt lands 


ſound or not, the farmer 

ſhould examine the wool, that none of it be wanting, 
and ſee that the gums be red, the teeth white and even, 
and the briſket-ſkin red, the wool ſim, the breath ſweet, 


ept too long, to weaken them by ſuckling, but | 
be ſold as ſoon as conveniently may be. They will breed | 

| - | ing them on a freſh place every day 
ave a method of knowing the age of a | 
ſheep, as a horſe's is known, by the mouth. When a | 
ſbeep is one ſhear, as they expreſs it, it has two broad | 


to give fifty guineas for a ram, and a* guinea for the 


t 


—— > 


are bad for ſheep, eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject to be | 
4 ; 


yean is in April, unleſs the owner has ver 


proper they ſhould yean in January, that the labs 


—— n — 
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overflowed, and to have ſand and dirt leg 

The ſalt marſhes are, however, an exception on they, 
neral rule, for their ſaltneſs makes amend to this 8. 
moiſture; any thing of ſalt, by reaſon of * ; for they 


lity, being of great advantage to ſheep. Tying qu. 
As to the time of putting the rams to the 
farmer muſt conſider at what time of the ſy;;, Tes, the 


will be fit to maintain them and their lam * bis gr 
ther he has turneps to do it till the graſs ond, 
very often both the ewes and lambs are Fn Sk r 
the want of ſood z or if this does not happen, F 

Y b 


| lambs are only ſtunted in their growth by it, & 5 
n i n 


accident that they never recover. The ewe goes 
weeks with lamb, and according to this it is * 
calculate the proper time. The beſt time for the to 
| WM to 
tus he V forway 
or turneps, or the ſheep are field. Gag 


graſs 
have not incloſures to keep them in, they it may b 


you 
ſtrong by May-day, and be able to foll. 0} 
over the falls ak Godin Rue 3 but raphy, 8 
that come ſo early muſt have à great deal of care = 
of them, and ſo indeed ſhould all other lambs a: 2 
firſt falling, elſe, while they are weak, the crows 1 
magpies will peck their eyes out. 
When the Heep are turned into fields of wheat or the; 
feed, it muſt not be too rank firſt, for if it be '4 
nerally throws them into ſcourings. Ewes that 
big ſhould be kept but bare, for it 1s very dragon 6 
them to be fat at the time of their bringing forth ther 
young. They may be well fed indeed, like cows, , 
fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. Mortimer; 


Hufbandry, p. 243. 


The feeding ſbeeb with turneps is one great advantan- | 
to the farmers, from the crops they raiſe*of them pr 
foon fatten upon them, but there is ſome difficulty in 
getting them to feed on them: the old ones always 
refufe them at firſt, aud will ſometimes faſt three gr 
four days, till almoſt famiſhed, but the young lambs fil 
to at once. | 


The common way, in ſome places, of turning a flock 
of ſheep at large into a field of turneps, is very difad- 


vantageous, for they will thus deſtroy as many in a ſort. 
night as would keep them a whole winter. There 


are three other ways of feeding them on this focd, al 


of which have their ſeveral advantages. 

The firſt way is to divide the land by hurdles, and allow 
the ſhcep to come upon fuch a portion only at a time as 
they can eat in one day, and ſo advance the hurg'es 
farther into the ground, daily, till all be eaten. Thisis 
infinitely better than the former random method, but 
they never eat them clean even this way, but leave the 


| bottoms and outſides ſcooped in the ground: the peop'e 
| 2 up theſe, indeed, with iron crooks, and lay them 


fore the ſheep again, but they are commonly ſo fouled 
with the creatures dung and urine, and with the dirt 
from their feet, that they do not care for them; they eat 
but little of them, and what they do does not nouriſh 
them like the freſh roots. | | 97 


Ihe ſecond Way is by incloſing the ſheep in hurdles, 2 | 


in the former; but in this they pull up all the turneps 
they ſuppoſe the ſheep can eat in one day, and dai re- 
move the hurdles over the ground, whence they have 
pulled up the turneps: by this means there is no walls 
and leſs expence, for a perſon may in two hours pull 
up all thoſe turneps; the remaining ſhells of which 
would have employed three or four labourers a 6ay to 
get up with their crooks out of the grouud trodden hard 


by the feet of the Heep; and the worſt is, that 15 in 


the method of pulling up ſirſt, the turneps are cat uf 
clean, in this way, by the hook, they are waſted, the 
ſheep do not eat any great part of them, and when the 
ground comes to be tilled aſterwards for a erop of eom, 


the fragments of the turneps are ſcen in ſuch quantities 


on the ſurface, that half the crop at leaſt ſeems © 
have bcen waſted. Ws 


The third manner is to pull up the turneps, and remote 


them in a cart or waggon to ſome other place, {preac 
; by 2 w_ a 
the ſheep will eat them up clean, both root aud ted 
'The vo 4 advantage of this method is when there * 
land not far off which wants dung more than 2 
where the turneps grew, which. perhaps gut Fs 
for the Heep in winter, and then the turncps Wi on 
the too great moiſture and ditt of the ſoil, fomert ol 
ſpoil the /heep, and give them the. rot. Vet (ach. en 
will oſten bring forth more, and larger torneps by th 
land, and when they are carried off, aud: ws gre 
ſheep on ploughed land, in dry weather, and wy the 
ſward in wet weather, the bee will ſuoceed = 10 
better; and the moiſt foil, where. the turneps = r 
being, trodden by the beeps, will. be much fart 


gey eat 
ourtſh 


les, 2 | 
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+ 44m, than if they had been fed with turneps 
crop 1 epics of Hurdles, and the trouble of 
t. 


em, are ſaved in this cafe, which will coun- 
hem to the places where they are to be | 

and cms wh fades 'be carried off for oxen.— 
. ing Huſbandry. 
Horſchocin = by our farmers to expreſs 


folds 1 ſtep have dunged one place they are ſet 


* her | 
upon every great advantage to the land; the dung of 


ing a very rich manure. It ought only 
theſe 7 . 2 une and in good weather, for 
to r them in bad weather is apt to give them the 
the 45 wut be taken that they are only driven into 
_ folds over night, and let out again in the morning, 
Ui at hour after fun-riſe, into places where there is 


next them. Many beep are ruined by 
— 1 9 49 moiſt ground, and ſome farmers, who 
ul all folding very bad for ſheep, only ſtick up ſloping 
fakes in ſach parts of the lands as they would hav 
Junged, and never fold the Peep at all, but truſt to their 
in 'to theſe ſtakes to rub themſelves for the dunging 
= Ground, as they conftantly void their dung and urine 
lat time. Mortimer. | 
: 1 7 for marking. Dr. Lewis recommends | 
g- this purpoſe melted tallow, with ſo much charcoal, 
in fine powder, ſtirred into it as is fuſhcieft to make it 
' of a full black colour, and of a thick conſiſtence. This 
mixture, being applied warm, with a marking iron, on 
jeces of flannel, quickly fixed or hardened, bore mo- 
erate rubbing, reſiſted the ſun and rain, and yet could 
d Out a 
| 1 "MT render it {till more durable, and prevent its 
being rubbed off, with the tallow may be melted an 
| eighth, fixth, or fourth of its weight of tar, which will 
readily waſh out N 85 it from the wool. Lewis's 
n. Phil. Techn. p. 361. | 
1 Thisi one of the beſt manures we know. 
It ſucceeds better upon cold clayey lands than any other 
dung whatever : but as it is not fo conveniently to be 
collected as the dung of larger animals, it is com- | 
monly conveyed to the land it is intended for, by folding 
the rep upon it. The urine, as well as the dung, is 
thus gi : 
but the farmer always ſhould plough in this fort of ma- 


r part of its virtue. 


n Northamptonſhire they begin to fold the Heep upon | 


the lands that they would dung by them after the month 
of July, and the drier the lands are the later they fold 
them, | 8 | | 

In Flanders they make many thoufand 


the ſolds confiderably deep with ſome light and ſpungy 


earth, and when this has received the dung and urine | 


of the animals for ſeven or eight days, they remove it, 
and lay freſh in its place : the earth, thus impregnated, | 
becomes an excellent improvement to land, and they 


little could be expected without it. 


and changing it once a week, ot thereabouts. This is 
a kind of manure finely calculated for clayey lands, 
both the ſand, and this peculiar kind of dung, being ap- 
propriated things for it. Mortimer. See Duns. | 
AEEP-noſe-worms, in Natural Hiftory, a fpecies of fly- | 
vorm, found in the noſes of Heep, goats, and ſtags, and 
| produced there from the egg of a large two-winged fly. 
The ſrontal Gnuſes above the noſe in ſheep, and other 
aumals, are the places where theſe worms live, and at- 
tan their full growth. 
[3 foft white matter, which furniſhes theſe worms with a 
proper nouriſhment, and are ſufficiently large for their 
Ditationz and when they have here acquired their 
a0 growth, in which they are fit to undergo their 
changes for the fly-ſtate, they As their old habitation, 
* falling to the earth, bury themſelves there; and 
ben theſe are hatched into flies, the female, when ſte 
f en unpregnated by the male, knows that the noſe 
te 25 2 or other animal, is the only place for her to 
Ms. Val ess, in order to their coming to maturity. 
= iniery, to whom the world owes ſo many diſ- 
4 » in the inſe&' claſs, is the firſt who has given 
ugh den dun of the origin of theſe worms, But 
i. ir true hiſtory had been, till that time, un- 
» the creatures themſelves were very early diſ- 


Thins av. ages ſince | - 
bene in epitey fer, ges ere eſteemed great me 


moving 2 leaſt the expence of pulling the turneps, | 
ter 


"4 food; for being hungry at this time they will eat | 


freely, with ſoap, or ley, or ſtale urine. | 


given to the land, and is of very great advantage: 


nure as ſoon as he can, for the fun ſoon robs it of a 


loads of manure | 
annually from their ſheep : they cover the bottom of | 


raiſe large crops by means of it, in places where very 


In England, we have a contrivance like this, which is 1 
the covering the bottoms of the folds deep with ſand, | 


Thefe finuſes are always full of | 


UE 


The fly, produced from this worm, bas all the time of 
its life a very lazy diſpoſition, and does not like to 
make any uſe either of its legs or wings. Its head and 
corcelet together are about as long as its body, which 
is compoſed of five rings, ſtreaked on the back; a pale 
yellow and brown are there diſpoſed in irregular ſpots 
the belly is of the ſame colours, but they are there more 
regularly diſpoſed, for the brown here makes three lines, 
one in the middle, and one on each fide, and all the 
intermediate ſpaces are yellow ; the wings are nearly of 
the ſame length with the body, and are a little inclined 
in their poſition, ſo as to lie upon rhe body, they do 
not, however, cover it, but a naked ſpace is left between 
them ; the ailerons, or petty wings, which are found 
under each of the wings, are of a whitiſh colour, and 
2 cover the balancers, ſo that they are not to 
ſeen without lifting up theſe. 
The fly will live two months after it is firſt produced, 
but will take no nourtſhment of any kind; and poſ- 
ſibly it may be of the ſame nature with the butterflies, 
which never take any ſood during the whole time of 
their living in that ſtate, Reaumur. Hift. Inſ. vol. iv. 
p. 552, &c. | 8 | | 
SHEEP-ſcabious, in Botany, See IAsIORXR. 
SHEEP-ſhank, in Sca-Language, is a fort of knot, or hitch, 
caſt on a rope, to ſhorten it as occaſion requires; par- 
ticularly to increaſe the ſweep or length of a tackle, 
by contracting its runner. By this contrivance the 
body, to which the tackle is applied, may be hoiſted 
much higher, or removed much farther, in a ſhorter 
time. Falconer. © | SEL f 
SHEEP-/zcaling is now made felony without benefit of cler- 
| 7 See CAT TIER. 15 We | 
y an ancient ſtatute, no perſon ſhall keep, at cne time, 
above two thouſand hee; but lambs are not to be ac- 
counted Heep till they are a year old. 25 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 13. Perſons exporting Heep ſhall forfeit them, and 
205. for every fheep, &c. 12 Car. II. cap. 32. And per- 
ſons in the counties of Kent and Suffex, within ten 
miles of the ſea, are to give an account, in writing, af- 
ter Hecp-ſhearing, of the number of fleeces, to the next 
officer of the cult ms, &c. 9 & 10 W. III. cap. 40. See 
Wool. 35 185 . 
SHEER, in reference to a ſhip, denotes the longitudinal 


- 


curve of her deck or ſides. 5 | 
SHEERS, aboard a ſhip, a name given to an engine, uſed 
to hoiſt or diſplace the lower maſts of a ſhip. . 
The ſheer; ry jor for this purpoſe, in the royal navy, 
are compoſed of ſeveral long maſts, whoſe heels ret 
upon the ſide of the HvLE, and having their heads de- 
clining outward from the perpendicular, ſo as to hang 
over the veſſel whoſe maſts are to be fixed or diſplaced. 
The tackles, which extend from the head of the maſt 
to the /eer-heads, are intended to pull in the latter to- 
ward the maſt-head, particularly when they are charged 
with the weight of a maſt after it is raiſed out of any 
ſhip, which 1s performed by ſtrong tackles, depending 
from the /heer-heads, The effort of theſe tackles is pro- 
duced by two capſtetns, fixed on the deck for this pur- 
poke. DOS. | : Ee TR 
Fn merchant ſhips this machine is compoſed of two maſts, 
or props, erected in the ſame veſſel wherein the maſt is 
to be planted, or from whence it is to be removed. 
The lower ends of theſe props reſt on the oppoſite ſides 
of the deck, and their upper parts are faſteged acroſs, 
ſo as that a tackle, which hangs from the interſection, 
may be almoft e above the ſtation of the 
maſt, to which the mechanical powers are applied. 
Theſe ſheers ate ſecured by ſtays, which extend forward 
and aft to the oppoſite extremities of the veſſel. Falconer. _ 
SHEER-hooks, or SHEAR-books, are large Iron hooks, uſed 
when a ſhip deſigns to board another. oO 
SHEER-rail. See Rail... . | 
SHEE R-water, in Ornithology. See SHtaR-water. 
SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the Moollen Mani factures, 
the clothworker or ſheerman's craft, or office; or the 
cutting off, with large ſheers, the too long and ſuper- 
fluous knap, or ſhag, found on the ſurface of woolten 
ſtuff, fuſtians, cottons, &c. in order to make them more 
ſmooth and even. ara 
Stuffs are ſhorn more or fewer times, according to their 
vality and fineneſs. | „ Fra Es 
5 uſe the phraſe /heering of hats, for the paſling of 
hats made of wool over the flame of a clear fire made 
of ſtraw, or ſpray, to take off the long hairs : others 
call this famzng, and others /inging.. Other hats, as 
caſtors, ſemicaſtors, &c. are ſhotn, by rubbing them 
over with pumice ſtone. See Har, | 
SHEERING, or SHEARING, is alſo a Sea Term, for the mo- 
tion of a ſhip, when ſhe deviates from the line of the 
courſe, either to the right or left, ſo as to form a crooked 
and irregular path through the water, either by reafon 
that the is not ſteered ſteadily, or on account of the 
iwiſt 


SHE 


ſwift runting of the tide, &c. in which caſe ſke is faid" 
to ſheer, or go a-ſheering. Hence to ſheer off is to remove 
to a greater diſtance, 

When ſhe lies at anchor, near port, &c. by reaſon of 


the ſwift running of the tide-gate, &c. ſhe is often ſaid 


8 


to be in danger of Herring home her anchor, or fheering 
aſbore. See CHEST rope. | 
HEET, in the Munegc. See CapaRason. 


Sunk, in Sca-Language, a rope faſtened to one or both 


the lower corners of a ſail, to extend and retain it in a 
particular ſtation. When a ſhip fails with a lateral wind, 
the lower corner of the main and ſore-ſail are faſtened 


by a tack and a ſheet; the former being to windward, 


and the latter to leeward ; the tack, however, is entirely 
diſuſed with a ſtern wind, whereas the /ui/ is never 
ſpread without the aſſiſtance of one or both of the ſheets. 


"The ſtay-ſails and ſtudding-fails have only one tack, and 


one ſect each: the ſtay-fail tacks are always faſtened | 


8 
SHEE T-anchor. See ANCHOR. 
SHEE T-natls. 


forward, and the „cet drawn aft; but the ſtudding-ſail 
tack draws the under clue of the ſail to the extremity 
of the boom, whereas the /heet is employed to extend 
the inmoſt. Falconer. See SHEATS. 13 5 
HEE T, to hale home the, See HOME. 


See Nair. 


'SHEIK, in the Oriental Cu/loms, che perſon who has the 


care of the moſques in Egypt : his duty is the ſame as 
that of the imams at Conſtantinople. There are more 


or fewer of theſe to every moſque, according to its fize 


or revenues. One of theſe is head over the reſt, and 


_ anſwers to a pariſh-prieſt with us, and has under him, 


in large moſques, the readers and people who cry out 
fo go to prayers ; but in ſmall moſques the /heik is ob- 


liged to do all-this himſelf, In ſuch it is their buſineſs 


to open the moſque, to cry to prayers, and to begin 
their ſhort devotions at the head of the congregation, 


who ſtand rank and file in great order, and make all | 


their motions together. Every Friday the fheizk makes 


an harangue to his e ang Pococke's Egypt, p. 171. 
SH E1K-bellet, the name o o& 


an officer in the Oriental na- 


tions. 


In Egypt the /teik-bellet is the head of a city, and is ap- 


pointed by the paſha The buſineſs of this officer is to 
take care that no innovation be made, which may be 


prejudicial to the Porte, and that they ſend no orders 
which may hurt the liberties of the people. But all his 
authority depends on his credit and intereſt, not his 
office: for the government of Egypt is of ſuch a kind, 
that often the people of the leaſt power by their poſts 


have the greateſt influence; and a caia of the jani- | 


_ zaries, or Arabs, and ſometimes one of their meaneſt 


officers, an oda-baſha, finds means, by his parts and 
abilities, to govern all things. Pococke's Egypt, p. 161. 


 SHEKEL, SatxLe, SHECKLF, SICLUSs, an ancient He- 


brew coin, equal to four Attic drachmas, to four Roman 
daegnarii, or 25. 93d. ſterling. Sce DRNARIVUsS. 
In the Bible, the Hebel is ſometimes alſo rendered ſolidus, 


The Jewiſh doctors are in great doubt about the | weight | 


and ſometimes „later. 


of the Hebel; and it is only by conjecture, and by the 
weight of the modern /ekel, that the ancient one is 


bg ed equal to four Attic drachmas. 


_ diſſertation on the Hebrew medals. 


ather Souciet has deſcribed ſeveral of theſe /befels in his 


By the way he ob- 


| ſerves, that the third and fourth parts of a /hekel, de- 


ſcribed by Waferus, de Ant. Num. Heb. are counterfeits 
of that author. | 


The Hebrew Hebel, according to F. Merſenne, weighs 


' 268 grains, and is compoſed of 20 oboli, each obolus 
weighing 16 grains of wheat. This, he ſays, is the juſt 


weight, as he found by weighng 


one in the French 


king's cabinet. He adds, that ſuch as come ſhort of this 


weight have been filed or clipped. Biſhop Cumber- | 
land tells us, he has . oy ſeveral, and always found | 
them near the weight 


fa Roman ſemuncia, or half 
Ounce. _ | | 


Some are of opinion, that the Hebrews had two kinds of 
 /hkels : the common, or profane ſhekel, called didrachma ; 


to be double the former. 


- 


and the /hekel of the ax ah * ; wed Joſt they 3 
is expedient they think 


ve may get clear of ſome diſbculties occurring in Scrip- 
ture, where things are mentioned as of incredible weight; 


Bot Villalpandus 


* 


particularly that page were it is ſaid, that every time 
Abfalom cut off his hair, the weight whereof uſed to 
incommode him, he cut off the weight of two hundred 


/hekels. | | 

us will not hear of ſuch a diſtinction; 
nor do biſhop Cumberland, M. Morin, Greaves, &c. 
take. the opinion to have any foundation. 'The profane 


' Jhehel, or /heket of four drachmas, they agree, was the 


| fame with the /acred /bekel; and it was only called by | 


this laſt name, becauſe the ſtandard ther.of was kept 


in the ſanct 


uary by the prieſts. 
3 WO 


|SHELDAFLE, a name uſed in ſeveral 
|SHELF, a term uſed by the miners, in many parts of fy, 


2 
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Greaves apprehends, that the 2 | 
pieces of = which were Wee Tae if 
ward of his treaſon, were 30 /hekels, % as the . 
writers, he ſays, imagine cy. were 30 denn 
others, that they were triginta libre, or 1; int A 
Greaves's Works, vol. i. p. 257, note n. and 
It is maintained by ſeveral, 4 the Jews had 
gold /bchel, /iclus. aureus, of the fame weight | A0 
ſilver one; and valued at 11. 16s. 6d. ſterlin With te 
The Hetel is ſuppoſed to have been firſt tut: 
deſert, on the footing of 100 to the Artic mim 11 
ing 160 grains of Wheat, and current for 10 W 
oboli ; but that afterwards they were {truck 4 
Sons un the Bukild d wide hi 
ome will have tel to be the oldeſt pi 
in the world, as being in uſe in Abraham gn 
this was not coined, or ſtamped, nor had ani Js 
* Naa its intrinſic worth. Ve 
Lenophon mentions /ckels as current in Ar... 
Du-Cange ſpeaks of others ſtruck and co 


land. 
parts of the lig 


dom for the chaffinch. 


land, to expreſs a diſtinction of the inner 
the earth, ſo little known to philoſophers, that the * 
no word to expreſs it by. Theſe workmen but 
alſo expreſs it by the term /t ground, or foft cum 
What they mean by this, is, that part of the ent. 
which they find lying even, and in an orderly mange 
and evidently having retained its primitive form * 
fituation, unmoved by the waters of the general delp 
while the circumjacent, and upper ſtrata, have pln 
been removed, and toſſed about, . 
It is evident to reaſon, that there muſt have been: 
violent concuſſion of the ſuperficial part of the eit 
in the time of its being covered by the waters of th 
deluge; and experience as much evinces this as reaſo, 
Before this concuſhon it appears probable, that the i. 
permoſt ſurface of mineral veins, or loads, did in ni 
places lie even with the then ſurface of the earth, Th 
remains of this ſurface, found at different depths in dy 
ging, the miners expreſs by the word fort 
n this concuſſion of the waters covering the whole ear, 
its natural ſurface, together with the uppermoſt ſurf 
of thoſe mineral veins, were then in many places lod: 
enced, and torn off; and the earth, and with it the 
mineral nodules, called /hoad-/tones, were carried dow 
with the deſcending waters from hills into the adjacent 
valleys, and ſometimes into the ſtreams of rivers, 
which they were waſhed to yet greater diſtances fin 
their original place. On this depends the methods 
training mines. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. See TRainix. 
SHELL, tefta, in Natural Hiſtory, a hard calcareous cn, 
ſerving to cover and incloſe a kind of animals, hen 
called ESTA s. | 3 
SHELLs, formation of. Naturaliſts have been genen 
miſtaken as to the manner of the formation of /{ 
The animal and its Bell have been always ſuppokt 
ariſe wholly from the egg; but M. Reaumur has ſen 
the ſuppoſition to be falſe. He has found, by cet 
experiments, that the /hells of garden-ſnails are foms 
of a matter which perſpires from their bodies 
hardens and condenſes in the air. 
It is certain that all animals perſpire, and are en 
aſſed with a kind of cloud, or atmoſphere, which 
3 from them, and, in all r aſſumes, pen 
nearly, their external figure. Snails have nothing 
culiar in this reſpect, unleſs that the atmoſphere of l 
erſpiration condenſes and hardens about them, 1 
orms a viſible cover, whereof the body 13 the mol 
or model, whereas that of other animals is ee l 
and loſt in the air. This difference ariſes * 
different ſubſtance perſpired; chat coming fron ne 
being viſcous and ſtouy. This is no ſuppoſition, | 
matter of fact, which M. Reaumur has well Pf 
experiments. | | he mind 
On this principle, though the gell ſerve the 
an univerſal bone, yet it does not grow an} % 
like any of the other parts, by nutrition "ual 
juice circulating within itſelf ; but by an cue 
tion of parts laid one over another; 4 ” 
ſuppoſed the manner of the growth of nou + xl 
But to conſider the thing more pore 1 1. 
remembered, that the ſnail's head is alwa)s 5 15 
ture of the hell, and its tail in the UP in 
Hell; and that its bady is naturally me. | n 
form; the different ſpires or 2 oo: ef 
are in different planes. This ſup olech vißes aun 
juſt hatched; as the matter it per op prop 
it, there muſt be firſt formed a little 7.0 [1 
tioned to the bigneſs of its body; and 
yet too little to make 2 circumvolution 
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re enco 
which el 


. creumvolution o 


tendereſt 


as thin and tender a hell as almoſt any of t 


body. gel behind. 


- a whole one, this cover will only be the rentre, or, 
at moſt, the firſt 
But the animal 
ig evident, al 


naked; 
cover in prop 


ows: if, then, it ceaſed to perſpire, it 


ortion as it needs it. Thus is an entire 
f a ſpiral formed : and _ is er 

FF {till every new ſpire is bigger than the 
nl CP - Arg anl. — bn chick nee at the 
— time * it grows in length. When the animal 
N to grow, yet it does not ceaſe to perſpire; and, 
<—ondingly, the hell continues to grow t icker, though 
— longer. See this ſubject farther traced in Mem. 


Acad. Par: 1709. 


ſhe durable hardneſs and excellent poliſh of many of | 


the Hells of fea fiſhes, . and that even in the thinneſt and 


infinite variety of very minute Hells, principally 
of he fiall ſmooth cockle kind, Mr. Collinſon obſerved, 
that the ſtone having ſuffered greatly by the injuries of 


ir, the grit or fand of which it was compoſed had 
3 mouldered away, while the ſmalleſt of | 


theſe /hells ſtood the ſame injurious accidents unaltered, 


| and were found ſtanding forth in the utmoſt perfection, 


and with all their beautiful natural poliſh ; yet theſe are 
| ſame ſize 


that we know of. 


It is poſſible, indeed, that theſe Selle might have been 


altered in their nature, hy the inſinuation of ſtony mat- 
ter into their pores, as is a common caſe in bells lodged 
in ſtone z but thoſe, here mentioned, did not ſeem to 
have undergone = ſuch alteration ; and it is very cer- 
tain, that many 0 ; / 

found preſerved through a long ſeries of ages, in places 
where they have been in the way of no ſuch alterations 
from the inſinuation of ſtony matter into their pores, 


and out of which they are taken fair and beautiful, and | 


with all their natural poliſh, though not at all hardened 
in the time. Of this kind are the Hells of the tender 


buceinums, and other thin kinds, found buried in earth, | 


in the ſtrata of marle, clay, or loam, and even in chalk. 


As hard as theſe Hells naturally are, they do not, how- | 
erer, preſerve the fiſh, which inhabit them, from becom- | 


ing the food of others, which feem to have no organs 


with which to break them. It is common to ſee the | 
foal-fiſh with its belly prominent and hard, as if well | 
filled with ſpawn, and yet when opened to find no 
pawn at all; but the prominence and hardneſs are oc- 


caſioned by the ſtomach and guts being filled with hell- 


fiſh, which the creature had ſwallowed whole, as food, 


without having any power of breaking or deſtroying 


them. A fmall ſpecies of pectunculus, or cockle, is the | 
fiſh that the ſoal uſually feeds upon; and when the guts | 


are taken out of this fiſh, they often reſemble ſo many 
ſtrings of necklaces, from the continued ſeries of theſe 
/bells. which appear prominent in them. When theſe 


ſhells are taken out, many of them are uſually found | 


in part diſſolved, and many entire and unaltered. 

Shell-fiſh are well known to be the food of ſome other 
lines of the larger kinds, particularly the ſea-porcupine, 
and a kind of the wray-fiſh, are known principally to 


feed upon them; but theſe fiſh are provided. by nature | 
with ſuitable apparatus fitted for the grinding or re- 


ducing them into a ſtate more proper for digeſtion ; 


their jaws being furnithed with bony ſubſtances, extend- | 


ing to the palate and under part of the mouth, which 
are capable of reducing much ſtronger Hells than theſe 
mo an abſolute pulp. The ſoal-fiſh has no apparatus 


is kind, and neither its jaws nor ſtomach are fur- | 


niſhed with any thing capable of wearing them to 
pieces by attrition; but what appears to be the calc, is, 


2 t nature has furniſhed this creature with a menſtruum 


Rur 

erab, like the lobſter, &c. caſts its Sell once every 
* gainſt this extraordinary event, the creature 
_ chooſes a cloſe and well ſecured retreat, in the 
{tes of rocks, or under great ſtones; there they creep 


3 and wait till all the parts are by degrees engaged, | 


wich is effected by withdrawing thei 
te g their legs from their 
on ſhells, and —_ them and the ee of their 
. n this naked ſtate they make a very 
fe Ppearance, being a mere ill-ſhapen lump of 
c 


7 matter, covered with a fort of jelly; this by d 

jelly; this by de- 

| ure into a /hell, a degree larger than the old | 
LLs 


conſid; ems of. Shells, conche, and cochlea, make a 


the fty * article in the cabinets of the curious; and | 


mudy of them, as well f the ani 
uin, 7 as of the animals they con- 
del. N. er _— hiſtory, which writers on this 


beginning of a little circle of a ſpiral. 


that is added to its body would remain 
but as it continues to perſpire, it makes itſelf a 


the like thin and tender Hells are | 


the body capable of digeſting them. Philoſ. Tranf. | 


kinds, is a thing very amazing. In the ruins | 
of. the abbey of St. Edmondſbury, which Is built of a | 
kind of ſtone compoſed of grit, or ſand, interſperſed | 


— 


— 


liſhed, in 1 


- 
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ſubject have denominated conchology and conchyliology.— 
In Aldrovand, Geſner, and Fabius Columna, we have all 


that the ancients have ſaid on the ſubject of /hells.— 


The firſt writer among the moderns, who wrote pro- 
feſſedly on this ſubje&, is Buonanni, who printed an 
Italian work, intitled Ricreazione dell' Occhio, &c. at 
Rome, in 1681. A Latin tranſlation of this work, with 
additions, was publiſhed, by the author, in 1684. How- 
erer J. Daniel Major, a phyſician, of Kiel, in Holſtein, 
was the firſt who formed a method of Hell, publiſhed 
in his edition of Columna's Opuſculum de 4 
with Annotations, in 1675. | | 
In the year 1678, Dr. Liſter publiſhed his Hiſt. Anim. 
Angliz, in which he deſcribes the Engliſh Delli, and il- 
luſtrates them with figures: but his more valuable work 
on this ſubje& is his Hiſtoria Conchyliorum, publiſhed 
in folio, at different times, from 1685 to 1692. In 
enumerating and repreſenting the various kinds of Hells, 
he diſtributes them. into four clafſes. Under the firſt 
claſs he 1 the terreſtrial or land Hells; in the ſe- 
cond, the freſh- water een, both thoſe called turbinata 
and the b;valvia; in the third, he diſpoſes all the ſea 


Hells, the bivalvia and multivalvia; and in the fourth, 
he diſtributes into ſeveral claſſes thoſe ſea Hells, called 


turbinata. 


Rumphius, in his Rarity Chamber of Amboyna, fol. 


printed, firſt, in Dutch, at Amſterdam, in 1505, again 
in 1711, and again in 1745; and printed, in German, 
at Vienna, in 1766, adopts the three diviſions of the 
imple and turbinated univalves, and the bivalves ; blend- 
ing the multivalves with the other diviſions. | 

Langius, a phyſician, of Lucerne, in Switzerland, pub- 


poſed in their proper claſſes, genera, and ſpecies. He 
follows the general diſtribution of Rumphius. 
The next writer of any note, not to mention Breynius, 


de Polythalamis, printed at Dantzick, in 1732, nor 


Plancus, de Conchis Ariminenſibus minus notis, printed 


at Venice, in 1739, is M. dArgenville, who publiſhed 


la Conchyliologie, at Paris, in 1742, and again in 1757. 
This author, of whoſe work and ſyſtem we ſhall lere 
ſubjoin a particular account, has prefixed a preliminary 
diſcourſe on the formation of Hells, the different methods 
of arrangement, the manner of cleaning them, and their 
uſes ; and alſo on foſſil Hells, and their origin; and an 
account of the principal muſea of Natural Hiſtory now 


in being. The other part of his work contains a hiſtory _ 


of Hells, ranged in their reſpective claſſes, with proper 
tables, characters, indexes, and remarks : the whole 
illuſtrated by a number of plates. 


M. A Argenville throws aſide the vulgar diſtinction of 
/hells, into the ſea, freſh-water, ay 


land kinds, and 
very judiciouſly arranges all under the ſame claſs, which 


have the ſame general characters. 


Shells, he obſerves, are all naturally to be arringed under 
three principal claſſes ; theſe will contain all the ſpecies, 
and are afterwards to be divided into a number of fami- 
lies, or genera, and under theſe the ſcveral ſpecies re- 


gularly recounted ; and at the end of each deſcription, 


the varieties may be added. 


The firſt general claſs of Hells contains thoſe which are 


found all of one piece, or have only one Hell, not a 
pair. Theſe have been called by the Greeks monethjre, 
and by the Latin authors univalvia, univalves, 55 
The ſecond general claſs contains thoſe Hells which are 
of two pieces, called b:valves, ſuch as oyſters, cockles, 
and the like. See Tab. of Shells, paſſim. 

The third claſs contains thoſe which are compoſed of 
more than two pieces. Theſe are called multivalves; 
and of this kind are the pholas and balanus. 


This method takes in the freſh-water Hells, as well as 


thoſe of the ſea ; and as thoſe hitherto known are all of 
one or other of the firſt claſſes, their ſeveral ſpecies 
will be compriſed among, or after the ſea Melli of each 
of thoſe claſſes. 1 | 


The land Hells are of two kinds, the recent and the 


foſſile; the firſt kind, as far as hithcrto known, are all 
univalves, and the latter are of all the three claſſes. 


As each of theſe general claſſes contains a very great 


number of ſpecies, it may ſeem ditlicult to enter on this 
ſtudy, from the multiplicity of the bodies; but method 


renders all this eaſy, and it is no way difficult, in the 


following manner, to find of what claſs, what family, 
and what genus any given hell is, from a bare inſpection. 
The /hell is firſt to be examined, to ſee whether it is 
compoſed of one, two, or more pieces. If it is found 
to conſiſt only of one piece, it is known thence to be- 


long to the claſs of univalves; if of two, to the bivalves; 


and if of more, to the multivalves. When it is thus 
referred to its proper claſs, its ſamily and genus will be 
ſound by farther examination of its general ſorm, and 
the ſnape of its moutb, or aperture. | 

| A SHELL, 


722, a new and eaſy method of Hells, dif- 


SHE 


Sar 1s, wmhibalue, are thoſe which conſiſt only of one 
piece, not of two or more joined together: Of theſe 
univalve Hells nature affords a very great variety; ſo 
that they are aptly diſtributed by this writer into fteen 

diſtin& genera, or families. Theſe are, 1. the patella, 
or limpets. 2. The patella plana, called alſo auris ma- 
rina, the ear-/hell. 3. The canales, or tubuli marini, 
the ſea tubes. 4. The lundres cochlez, or round-monthed 


ſnails. 5. The cochleæ 8 or ſails with ſemi- |. 
he cochlee ore depreſſo, or flat- | 
mouthed ſnails. 7. The navicul#, or boat-/hells, com- 
8. The buccina, or | 
11. 


circular mouths. 6. 
monly called nautili, or nautilus. | 
trumpet-/hells. 9. The turbines. 10. The volute. 
The rhombi. 12. The murices. 13. The purpure. 14. 
The conchæ globoſæ. And, 15. the porcellane. Each of 
which ſee under its proper head. 

As ſoon as a given Hell is found to be univalve, the 


. of that claſs are to be uſed in compariſon with 


„in order to ſee to which of them it belongs. 
has no turn or twiſt, but forms one fimple figure, ap- 


proaching to a cone, and pointed at the top, in the man- 
ner of the common limpet, or patella, it is known to be 


of the family of the patellæ; the character of which is 
to have only one valve, and that fixed in its natural 


ſtate to a ſtone, or other hard body, and of a flatted | 


ape, though elevated into a ſort of point in the middle. 


If the Hell be not conic, but extremely flat, and ſome- 


what of the ſhape of a man's ear, it 1s of the ſecond 
family of the aures marine, diſtinguiſhed by the epithet 


planæ, flat or plane. If it forms a tube or pipe, it id of 


the nature of the common tubuli marini, and is of that 


family. If, on the other hand, it reſembles a ſort of | 
veſſel or boat, it is of the nautilus claſs, and belongs to | 


the nauicul x. | 

Theſe are the diſtinctions, if it be 
turnings; but. if it hath ſeveral twiſts, or wreaths, its 
aperture, commonly called the mouth, is to be examined, 


for this forms, in this caſe, the generical character. If 
and equally convex, or nearly fo, in both hellt, then it 


the month be 9 round, the Hell is of that family 


of the cochleæ, or ſnails, called by the ancients lunares. 


If it be of a ſemicircular figure, it is of that family of 
ſnails called jemilunares 3 under which family are com- 
13-0; the ncritæ, as one genus. gs the 


f the Hell approaches to a conic figure, and grows 15 2 


at the baſe, and has a flatted or oval mouth, it is of a 


ſeventh order of cochlee, or ſnails, diſtinguiſhed by the | 


title cochleæ ore depreſſe. 


If the hell hath the exterior figure of a trumpet, and has | 
a large tail, it belongs to the family of the buccina of | 
which, however, it is to be remarked, that there are | 


ſome ſpecies which have not long tails: in this diſtinc- 
tion we alſo have recourſe to the mouth, which is larger 


than that of the murex, leſs long, and its lower part is 
formed into a crooked beak. "Theſe are the effential | 


characters which diſtinguiſh this family of Hells; a fa- 
mily, concerning which there is great confuſion among 
authors. 5 | FOO 


If the baſe of the Hell be fall, and the whole diminiſh | 


gradually in fize from this to the end, which is pointed, 
then the Hell is of the family of the turbines. Ic a /hell 


forms a cone, or cornet, there is no occaſion to look at 


the mouth, this figure alone determines it to be a voluta; | 


and if one of its extremities is nearly as large as the 
other, it is then a rhombus. This genus of Hells has 
been called cylindri, 1 the Latins, and rculeauæ, by the 
French. When this rhombus, or cylinder, has a pointed 
baſe, frequently ornamented alſo with ſeveral ſmall emi- 


nences; and when its middle is large, and is in the fame | 
manner ſurrounded with tubercles, and its head is 
elongated by ſeveral turns, and its mouth of an oblong | 


figure, and furniſhed with teeth; and when, as is often 
the caſe, there is an excreſcence of the plate that covers 
the mouth, called by authors an ala, or wing, this Gel! 
muſt be placed among the family of the murex, or, as 
the French call it, the rocher. „„ 8 
The purpura is diſtintly not a ſynonymous term with 
the precedent, but exprefles ſuch a hell, which inſtead 
of being furniſhed with points, is cut and curied from 
top to bottom, in the manner of leaves of our curled 
cabbages, or of the endive raiſed for ſallads. The body 
in this genus is alſo more compact, and more detached 
from the other parts, than in the other genera of this 
kind, and the mouth is uſually ſmall * round, and 
the tail long and crooked, furniſhed with long points, 
and hollowed within in form of a pipe. 

If the /hell is round, it belongs to that family of Hell 
fiſh, called, from their figure, glebeſæ, and in French 
tonneaux. It is to be obſerved, however, that all Hells, 
which appear at firſt fight of a rounded figure, are not 
to be placed at once in this family; for the helmet hell, 
for inſtance, which 11755 roundiſh, though ſomewhat 


SHELLS, b/valve, The former are 


If it] 
arduous, when entered on upon the ſame 


theſe being only fix. The firſt genu 
| bivalves, is that of the oy/fer,, rea. 


lain, and without | 
differ alſo from oyſters, in that they are more fmooth on 


the ſurfacc, and they often do not cloſe fo evenly and 


called telling: and ſome others are extremely long at 


they are taken; though this is ſometimes of a triangular 


or razor-ſiſh, called by the French manche di couttal 
Theſe are very eaſily known by their figure, which r 


SHET.1,S, mullivaloe. 


ceaſily known by the marks of their inſertion.! 


triangular, is not to be ſuppoſed of this family, but is 


D000 wideg AGE xe ts 


The third family of the-multivalyes conſis & 


SHE 


a murex. The ſummit of the head 5 
2 on this . give che wr ge tuber. 
and point out its proper genus: for a, 
o_ kind are irdy.of a herical — * 4 te 
flatted in the middle, have no tubercles 5 .in 
and have a large and hollowed mouth, but no e 
The laſt family of the univalves is the — 
cuncha veneris, a genus ſo well known, \ #649 UN, of 
no particular 2 Sometimes at the Nerd 
this Shell there is a ſmall ſpiral, and ane 0! 
ing is not-exactly in the; middle. - Some 2 * ? 
thin, others very thick and hard: but theſe 22 and 
rieties of the ſame genus, the proper family of cal ta 
being always thus determined by the mouth. Low 
Al t 3 
/hells compoſed of one piece, ad 222 4 the 
valves: and as any given /hell may, by the hy * 
given of each, be eaſily referred to that to which. : 
longs, fo, in regard to the bivalves, the tak is * 
e 


AC 


. . = . ri ih] ” 
and it is the eaſier in this reſpect, that he Ma, 
amines of 


this claſs are much leſs numerous than thoſe of the oh 
R : Other, 


$, or family, of the 


The variety in dk: 
1 — . . . , let m this 
One genus 18 almoſt infinite, and is extremely —— 


Some are echinated fo as to repreſent the echini; 9 

have exereſcences of parts m undulatory Pay, f 1 
forms, repreſenting the ears of animals, or the ar 
a cock; and others form themſelves into very carb 
able figures, by ,adhering and growing to trees, ſton ; 
corals and other ſubſtances, either naturally grovin i 
the ſea, or ſuch as have accidentally fallen into "os 
Sometimes alſo, the upper hell in an oyſter is ſmall 
and flatter than the under one. Theſe, howerer 1 
- 3 varieties, and the Hells are ſtill of the oh 
und, 

When the bivalve Hell, under examination, differs fron 
the oyſter kind, in being more elevated in the mid, 


belongs to the family uuder the name of chame. Thee 


regularly at the mouth, whence ſome have called then 
conchylia ore patulo, et hianti. | | 

The third family is that of the mr/cles. Theſe are al 
of the general thape of the common muſcle, and 
thence eafily known, It is to be obſcrved, howerer, 
that ſome of them are equal at both ends; theſe ar 


one end, and broad and ſhort at the other: theſe at 
called pinnæ marine. Op | 

The fourth genus, or family, is the cordiform kind, 
called in French cexrs. The effential character of this 
family is, that the Hells are of a roundiſh elevated figure 
and that they have no ears, as the pectens have, and they 
always repreſent the figure of a heart, in whatever yew 


figure. Moſt of the ſpecies of this family, as wells 
of the following one of the pectens, are ſtriated, 
The fifth family of the bivalves is that of the pe, 
or ſcallop Hell.. Among theſe, ſome have two eur 
the head of the /he!!; others have only one ear; 3nd 
others have none at all. Some ſpecies are deepiy fu. 
rowed, and others are full of protuberances. lie 
general character of the pectens is to have the upp! 
ſhell plain, and the under one ſomewhat hollow ; and 
the ears are alſo a very obvious character in those that 
have them. . . 

The fixth and laſt family of the bivalres is the al, 


ſembles that of a knife haft, and therefore need no ddt 
mark of diſtinction. RD | 4 
Thefe are not leſs eaſiy ü. 
guiſhed than the other two general claſſes, 19 tht 
{eparate families. Of theſe alſo there arc {x ſamile 
The firſt is that of the echini marini, ery" 1 1 
eggs, by the French ourfins, Loutons, and He u , 
Thefe boy a very 9 diſtinction, in their © 
covered with ſpines or prickles and if we mY 
them in a ſtate, when 1 are fallen off, they wy 
U 
their general figure, which is alike in all, and my 
like to all other ſpecies, is ſuch a diſtinction 3 
ſuſfer them to be miſtaken. al e 
The ſecond family of theſe, is that of the vern oy 
rini, particularly characteriſed in the ſpecies * jou 
ſca organ. Theſe are uſually of a beautif 1 Fe 
and are of a very elegant ſtructure. They Sing i 
found in very large cluſters, and are eaſily dit 


from all other genera. lan 


ſts of the 


me 


| French glands de mer. Theſe are 
caſes 1 that they are eaſily known from 
apo by their all reſembling the common 
PII too well known to need deſcription. 
we Sly is that of the pollicipedes, or, as the | 
4 them, the pouſſepieds. Theſe are ſo caſily 
2 by their bertel reſemblance to one another, 
mem - needs no other character than referring to 
: _ in the plate of Hells. . 
the 0 family of the multivalves is that of the conche 
The 6 Theſe were once ſuppoſed to produce a bird 
725 ſe kind; and theſe are all ſo like to one an- 
0 


= the referring to the figure of the common 


other, ieral plate, will ſhew the characters 


ſpecies, in the gel 


15 = th genus of the multivalves is that of the 
I z 


ſe Hells are eaſily diſtin uiſhed by their fi- 
4 4 oblong, and their colour, which 
15 imply white in all the ſpecies. Theſe ſhells are often 


found encloſed in ſtone in the ſea, and ſome of them 


five valves. o 
By 94 it will be eaſy for an utter ſtranger 
to theſe ſtudies, to refer any /hell, he occaſionally meets 
ich, to its proper claſs and * When this is done, 

© il be eaſy to obſerve the leſſer differences, which, 
ya h not ſufficient to conſtitute different families, or 
— yet very well diſtinguiſh different ſpecies of the 
— genus or family; and by comparing theſe with 
the names of the ſeveral ſpecies, to be found enumerated. 
under the head treated of, in the name of that genus 
or family to which the gell is found to belong, it will 
he ſoon diſcerned whether, and which- of thele ſpecies 
it is of, or whether agreeing with none of thoſe names | 
it is a new ſpecies. In order to enquire into theſe ſpe- 
witer cific differences, it is neceſſary ; attentively to confider 
the exterior parts of the Hell, its figure, its mouth, its 
from volutions, its alz, and its ſmoothneſs or roughneſs, and 
iddle its two extremities, the end of the clavicle, and the 
hen 5 mouth. After the exterior parts have been thus ex- 
Theſe amined, the interior ones muſt be taken into conſider- 
th on ation, as the length and hollow of the mouth, and whe- 
ly and ther it be furniſhed with teeth, or with ridges z and 
them whether it have a chamber or a ** within. N 
In regard to bivalves, when the ſpecies are to be di- 
are all ſtinguiſhed, we muſt obſerve whether the two valves are 
nd arc equal or unequal in ſhape and ſize; whether one is, or 
werer, is not more elevated than the other; and whether thoſe 
fc are valves are ſmooth, or are covered with wrinkles and 
long at tuberoſities, or points; whether they have or have not 
eſe ue ears; and whether their ſtriæ are charged with points, 
or tubercles, or are plain and  imooth on the ſurface ; 
| kind, and, finally, whether they are longitudinal, or tranſ- 
of this verſe, and whether the ends of the Hhells are even, or 
figure, ate terminated by a point, or beak. 
nd they The inſides are next to be obſerved, to find whether the 
er view ſhells naturally cloſe evenly and exactly, or whether 
angular they remain naturally open; and whether the fiſh is 
wells affixed to them by a ſingle ligament, as is the common 
. caſe, or by fix regular muſcles, as the ſex muſcle does. 
pefia, BR The mouth of a Hell generally diſtinguiſhes it from | 


eng others, but there are ſome ſpecies in which recourſe muſt | 


ar; 20d be had to the other external parts of the hell: and we 
ply fu we not to be puzzled, on finding in the ſame family 
8. The ſome ſmall differences in the figure of the mouth, as its | 
je upper being longer in one ſpecies, and wider in another; the | 
Ow z and one ſpecies having a tail, and the other not; the one 
oſe that having a ſummit elevated very high, the other flatted at 

the top; or, laſtly, the one being ſmooth, and the other 
the ſal covered with tubercles, do not prevent both from being 
cala. of the ſame family, when the general characters are the 


chich r. lame. Theſe then only diſtinguiſh tue ſpecies and | 
no Ot genera of the ſame family, which are to be placed one 
* . 


8 alter another in the deſcriptions of it. 9 
V diſt The ſpecies are diſtinguithed, when, the generical cha- 
neo thel racters being the ſame, one hell is umbilicated, another 
ſamile, 8 not; one ſmooth, another rough, and ſo on. The 
nliſh /a varieties of the ſeveral Hells . | 

ys Gems and have by many been taken for real ſpecies, are di- 
eir 5 | \inguiſhed by leſs eſſential differences; ſuch as the ſize, 
meet 7 tue length, and the thickneſs of the hell, the differ- 


yy arch as of the colours, and the depth or lightneſs of the | 


This, z0d | urrows. 


io! aha not be amiſs to explain all this in ſome one fa- 
35 Cal | Mily of /hells, in which there are many different genera, 
_ Ag and varieties, When the buccinum, for exam- 
* x » has a long or ſhort mouth; when its clavicle, or 
calle | Pyranud, is long, or is flatted; or when its beak is 


4 cath \ Rraipht 


or Crooked ; t Shag © 
jerally . very prea z theſe are the marks of genera, being 


t and ; | 
ig belonging 4 characters, and each of them 
a are to be 


nl 


called ſpecies, and are to be diſtinguiſhed from 


in 1754, fol. 


are very numerous, 


to a great number of Hells, which | 
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lighter differences. Thus, if the ſurface is ſmooth, it 
is called buccinum læve; if rough, buccinum tuberoſum 3 
if it imitate a ſpindle, it is called fuſus; if it be of the 
figure of a tower, it is called turris; and if of a tiara, 
it is called mitra papalis. The varieties are after this 
diſtinguiſhed by their proper epithets; the white, red, or 
yellow, are ſo called, and the large and. ſmall diſtin- 
guiſhed by theſe words added to their name : and in 
this manner are all the claſſes to be ſubdivided. : - 


: 4 « 


In the examination of the freſh-water Hells, the ſame 


method is to be obſerved, and the ſame characters en- 
quired into; but theſe ate a much leſs numerous ſeries 
of /hells; we know of only ſeven families of the freſh- 
water univalves, and there are only three families of 
bivalves, and not one of the multivalve claſs, ſo far as is 
bs known. See FLUVIATILES cechlee. © 

he land /Ze/ls are alſo to be diſtinguiſhed by the very 
ſame terms. The living land bells conſtitute but a very 
few genera, and the foſſile one being remains of marine 
bodies, are the ſame with the ſpecies found at ſea ; only 
there are many ſpecies, and ſome whole genera of theſe, 
which we never find recent, or living at preſent : theſe 
are probably the inhabitants of the deep ſeas, and there- 
fore never can come within our ſight at preſent. The 
univerſal deluge, which ſo overturned the whole face 
of the earth, might eaſily bring things from the deepeſt 
ſeas into our way, and bury them in the hearts of yet 


ſoft and unformed rocks, and leave them there as laſt- 


ing memorials. of that dreadful cataſtrophe. All theſe, 
however, are ſo nearly allied to the ſeveral genera of 
the ſame families found recent, that it is eaſy to reduce 
them to their proper places. Hitt. Natur, Eclair. part 
ii. p. 126, fe ĩᷣͤ .. 2 | 
There are alſo many kinds of ſhelly animals which live 
on land, not in the fea water, or in the freſh rivers or 
ponds. Of theſe we have ſeveral very elegant ſpecies. 
Gualtieri, in his Index Teſtarum Conchyliorum, &c. fol. 
publiſhed at Florence, in 1742, arranges Hells into five 
claſſes : the firſt comprehending land and river Hells, the 
ſecond ſea bells that are ſimple and not turbinated, the 
third the cochlex, marinæ or all the turbinated univalves, 
the fourth bivalves, and the fifth the multivalves, among 
which he places the echini. Tournefort's arrangement 
of ſhe/ls into the univalves, bivalves, and multivalves, 
is contained in this work. . _ | 


| Klein's ſyſtem of /hells, intitled Tentamen Methodi Oſtra- 


cologicæ, &c. was printed at Leyden, in 1753. | 
Geve, of Hamburgh, publiſhed a work on /hells, in Ger- 
man and French, intitled the Monthly Pleaſure of Shells 


and Sea Productions, with illuminated Plates, at Ham- 


burgh, in 1755 too. | | 
F. Valentyn publiſhed a treatiſe on /bells, and other ma- 
rine bodies, of Amboyna, &c. in Dutch, at Amſterdam, 
Adanſon, in his Hiſt. Natur. du Senegal, Paris, 1757, 
_ 4to. ranges all the Hells he exhibits by the animals 
themſelves, and ſubjoins ten tables of affinities of uni- 
valves, or of the bells themſelves, founded on the fix 
following parts; the ſpires, the top, the opening or 
mouth, the operculum or cover, the pearlineſs of the 
ſubſtance of the „bell, and its perioſteum or epidermis. 


He likewiſe gives ſeven tables of affinities, taken from 


the parts of the animals; as the horns, eyes, mouth, 
&c. and from theſe tables ſorms his arrangement. 
| Seba's Theſawi Rerum Naturalium Deſcriptio, printed 
at Amſterdam, in 1758, fol. contains many valuable 
lates of /bells. „„ Con btw 5 
8 publiſhed a Recueil de Coquillages, &c. at 
Copenhagen, in 1758, fol. 3 | 
Martini's Cabinet of Shells was printed at Nuremberg, 
in 1768, to. the ſecond part was publiſhed in: 1769, 


x 


leted. : \ 
Lane: in the ſeveral editions of his Syſtema Naturæ, 
has methodized the teſtaceous animals, particularly in 
his laſt and twelfth edition, publifhcd at Stockholm, in 
1767, 8vo. He begins with the multivalves, then pro- 
ceeds to the bivalves, and ends with the univalves. 
He has fourteen families of the turbinated. univalves, 


i 


and five of the ſimple or non-turbinated. 
M. Davila, in his Catalogue Syſtematique & Raiſonne 


ſome uſeful alterations. | | 5 

M. Meuſchen, envoy from ſeveral German courts to the 
Hague, has lately publiſhed a ſyſtematic catalogue of 
ſhells. Thoſe who wiſh to be farther informed con- 
cerning the merits of different publications on this ſub- 
jet may conſult Da Coſta's Elements of Conchology, 
8vo. 1776. This author has formed a ſyſtem of arrange- 
ment, of which it will be proper to give ſome account. 


ther only by ſome epithet, expreſſive of their 
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and the third in 1771; but the work is not yet com- 


des Curioſtcs de ſon Cabinet, printed at Paris, in 1967, _ 
8vo. arranges his ſhells on M. d'Argenville's ſyſtem, with 


| He begins with fixing ſome eſſential characters by which 
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Helle may be divided into families, or claſfes, enera, and 


ſpecies. . Theſe characters muſt be formed from the 
chief parts of the „belli, the differences of which in ſize, 
ſhape, ſituation, &c. will enable us to fotm the ſeveral ſub- 


diviſions: e. g. univalyes have the five following efſential | 
characters for the claſſes, or families, viz. ſimple or not 


turbinated, with a ſingle continued cavity, turbinated 
and chambered, 'or with many cavities, the total ſhape, 
and the aperture or mouth of the hel. The ſubordinate 


characters for the genera and ſpecies of univalves are | 
five, viz. the number of ſpires or wreaths, operculated | 


or not operculated, the nature of the ſhelly fubſtance, 
whether opake, horny, pearly, &c. the epidermis and 
the head, and end or tip. | 

Mr. Da Coſta, rejecting the diviſion of /hells into land, 
river, and ſea fhells, diſtributes all teſtaceous animals into 
the three uſual general diviſions of univalves, bivalves, 
and multivalves : and all thoſe bodies which agree in 
one fixed character he refers to the ſame clafs; whilſt 
the affinities or differences of theſe bodies to each other 
in ſuch parts as are not to be reckoned principal conſti- 
tute the ſubordinate genera and fpecies. Accordingly 
he fixes on the aperture or mouth of the hell as the diftin- 
patron character of the turbinated univalves; on the 


inges for the bivalves ; and the number of valves for the | 


multivalves. The ſimple figure, the chambered ſtruc- 


ture, or the latent whirls of the revolved ſpells, which |, 
are thoſe univalves that are not characterized by the mouth, 


ſuch as the limpets, ammonia, and cowries, are made 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of theſe families. The fi- 
gure or ſhape, the turban or elaviele, the work on the 
ſbell, and other lefs eſſential particulars, ſuch as the 
thickneſs or thinneſs of the /Zell, the epidermis, and the 
nature of the ſubſlance, are conſidered as the ſecondary 
characters of genera or ſpecies. _. 93 1 
The Iſt claſs of univaluves comprehends four general 
ſubdiviſions, or orders. 1. The ſimple univalves, or 
thoſe not turbinated, or little if at all ſpiral. This 
part contains four families, viz. the hmpets, or patellæ; 


the aures marine, which are ſlightly ſpiral; the vermiculi, 


or worm /hells; and the dentalia. | | 


The fir/t family of the limpets is again ſubdivided into | 


three genera, viz. the whole, or entire, that are not 


_ perforated at the top; the chambered; and the pierced, | 


or perforated, or maſks, which have their tops per- 
forated with a hole quite through the Hell. The firſt 
genus, he obſerves, is very numerous; the ſecond has 
alſo many ſpecies; but the third genus has few ſpecies. 
Europe, he ſays, affords few ſpecies. The fineſt and 
laargeſt are brought from the Eaft Indies. Africa, eſpe- 
cially about the Cape of Good Hope, produces many 
fine ones. America has many of the chambered and 
ſmaller kinds; and ſome large and fine limpets have 
been lately brought from the Streights of Magellan, and 
the South Sea. The foſſil limpets are very ſcarce. See 
LiMPET. . | „ 
The fecond family is the Haliotis, aures marine, or ſea 
ears. See EAR- Hell. | 
Of this family there are few ſpecies, and this author ob- 
ſerves that he has never known a fingle inſtance of a 
| haliotis being found foſſil. 


The third family is the vermiculi, or worm-/hells. See 


 VERMICULUS marinas. e | 
The fourth family is the dentalia, which are ſimple tubu- 
lar hellt, of a regular, determinate, curved, conical ſhape, 
and open at both ends. 
cies. See DENTAL Is. 

2. The concamerated or chambered univalves have many 
regular and nearly cquidiſtant cells, or chambers, and a 
pipe, or ſiphunculus, that opens into, and communicates 
from chamber to chamber. This ſecond part, which 
is the fifth family, contains fix genera : one of which, 


viz. the orthoceratites, is of a ſimple figure : four genera, | 


as the /ituite or croziers, turbines pelythalami, ammonia, 
and ammonoidæ, are all turbinated ; and the other genus, 
or nautilus, is revolved. Of theſe fix genera there are 
only two, viz, the lituitæ and nautilus, that are known 
recent, and therefore the others muſt be arranged by 
the help of the ſoſſil kingdom. Thoſe of the firſt ge- 
nus, or orthoceros, are ſimple, ſtraight, conical bells, gra- 
| Lane OL from a broad end to a ſharp-pointed top, 
like a ſtraight horn, whence their name. They are cham- 
bered from bottom to top, and have a ſiphunculus, or 
pipe of communication, from chamber to chamber. — 
Mr. Da Coſta divides this genus into two ſeCtions, viz. | 
'thoſe that have the fiphunculus placed on or near the 
edge, and thoſe that have it near the centre. 
The fecond genus, or lituus, exactly reſembles a biſhop's 
erozier in ſhape, for it has a long cylindric ſtem, one 
end of which turns in a ſpiral manner , but the ſpires 
are few, ſeparated, and reccding from each other. This 


This family has very few ſpe- | 


| 


J 


q 


R genus was firſt formed by Breynius, 


firſt propoſed by Da Coſta, is z torbinated or 


the ammonia. See PoLyYTyar any 
_ concamerati. © 


bilicated. 


whoſe ſpires never appear externally, but are ven l. 
tent within the body of the bell. 9 


chamber, which is much larger than the others: the nt 
remain empty, except that the pipe, or {iphunclw 


tent within the body, and do not in any manner ff 


| genera, viz. the nuces or bulle, the ſemi-porcelianes 


The ſecond genus is the 


SHE | 


oſſil. See Liruus. 


and it is 10 | 
The third 99 


r or turbo polythalomus ge OY 

! Nr, 
of a lengthened ſhape, exactly like 2 ind 
pearance, but chambered, bn the Ganter n 
titions are cut and jagged, like the fol; 


accous ſutu 5 
8 : | = — Tenn 
he fourth genus is the cornua ammonic ©@ 
The ſhells of this genus are perfeck hee er 8 
lying between two flats or levels. The ſpi * Ti 
Imdric, and connected with each other: * a 
diminiſh or taper from the circumference * Only 
ſo that by the gradual tapering of the ſpires t *. 
tre, the centres of both flats are concnes: the 0 
ſtructure is chambered, but the diaphragms or * 
of the chambers are not roundith, and with. en 
edge, but jagged into proceſſes, or appendap wh 
laid together, cloſe into one another, and em = 

tiful leaf-work, called by foſſilogiſts the folis 
tures of the ammonites. | E TR 
The foſſil ammonia or ammonitæ are found in 
abundance, in moſt parts of the world, from the 
of a pea through all the gradations of bulk to dc? 
yard in diameter, and proportionably thick, Theſ i 
character for the arrangement of the ammonite * 
by Da Coſta from the work on the back of their hin 
according to which he divides them into eight FF: 2 
viz. thoſe whoſe backs are quite ſmooth and plain; he 
whoſe backs are ſtriated, ſulcated, or ribbed; thol th 
have a plain prominent ridge along the back; thoſe wy 
a plain prominent ridge between two furrows; thoſew 
a prominent ridge, not plain, but wreathed or wilt 
ike a rope; thoſe with a plain furrow, or channel * 
the back; thoſe whoſe backs are ſtudded, or file; 
and thoſe whoſe backs are deeply notched, or bol 
like a ſaw. See CoRnvu ammons. 

The fifth genus, or ammonoides, reſembles the ammoni 
in all reſpects, except ſhape : for theſe bodies ate quir 
globoſe, like nautili, and not flat like ammonits: de 
outer ſpire alone makes above one half of the boch 
and all the other ſpires are very ſmall and taper into 1 
concavity, ſo that the centre is deeply hollowed or uu. 


The fixth genus, or nantili, are revolved ſhells, or thi 


They are of a chan- 
bered ſtrugture, the partitions of the cells or chamber 
being concavo-convex roundiſh plates. The paper nu- 
tilus, fays Da Coſta, though claffed by moſt author x 
a nautilus, is a diſtinct genus, as it is not of a chm. 
bered ſtructure. The ſpecies of nautili are few, Author 
make two ſorts of the Eaſt Indian or pearly kind, i, 
the umbilicated and non-umbilicated. The animal 
this hell is ſaid to inhabit only the uppermoſt or opei 


which communicates from chamber to chamber, is ill 
with an appendage or tail of the animal, like agutf 
ſtring. This ſiphunculus is a dilatable tube, under ti 
command of the animal: when it is flatted, like ti 
ſwimming bladder of a fiſh, it renders the nautilus bu 
ant; when it is contracted, the fiſh and bell fink, and 
juſt to fuch a degree as the preſent occaſions of 
animal require. See NAUTILUS. | 

The third ſubdiviſion or order of univalves compre 
3 revolved /hells, or thoſe /he!ls whoſe ſpires at 1 


externally; ſo that they have no clavicle or tut 
This third part, which is the /4xth family, contains tit 


cypreæ or porcellanæ. eee 
3 the firſt genus is the ces or bulle, * 
monly called the pewit's eggs or dipping ſnails, an - 
dippers or ſea nuts. Thele are generally of "I 
ſhape, and umbilicated at the bottom; the movin © 
wide, eſpecially at the top, and narrowing de 1 p 
degree downwards; the lip thin, ſharp, and naked 

without any border or other work, and with 2 


facing or lip on the upper part of the mouib. 
| g n emi- parceliane, ot feels rele 


in their appearances 


bling the e) fre, or con ner, neither are the hk 


their aperture is more open, 1 
tated. Linnæus makes a genus of theſe v er | 
bulla, including under the ſame title the prec — 
nus of nuces. Davila makes them a gone 110 
and others rank them as cowries. Ihe ps il 
enus are not numerous : but among them "1 1 
huttle, the poached egg, and ſome others, 819 
rare and curious Hells. Tt 
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ſells of this genus are generall 


flat rt 1s the mouth 


*nwards, and toothed 3 the two ends or extremes on the 

rt are ver | has a 
a 5 or e like the mouth of a ſoal or 
other flat fiſh 3 the other extreme has alſo a 


jt is ſtraight or perpendicular; and on its fide, in ſome 


| -1-vicle, or turban. The particular character of this 
tre, — 1 che deep toothing on the inner edges of the 
(th f „ which diſtinguiſhes it from the d 
* Innus has adhered to this character; but Grew, 
dun 


Liſter, Argenville, Gualtieri, and others, not regarding 


n ir have confounded them all N The cowries 

ti are extremely numerous, and moſt of the ſpecies very 

" beautiful in colour and poliſh. They have this elegant | 
bs 


liſh, even from the ſea, naturally, or without the aid 
of art: and if they were not common ſhells would be 


bs .obably as highly valued as the volutes, or any other. 
un — Lem to be [ttoral bells, and are found at the Mo- 
| Juccas, the Maldives, 12 the Weſt India iſtands, | 
my Kc. and rarely found foſſil. See PoRcELALIN gell. 

* 4. The fourth ſubdiviſion or order includes the tur- 
555 binated or ſpiral univalves, which are ſpells whoſe ſpires 

N Fe are external, and ſhew themſelves on the outer part of 
ol the ſhell, in that part which is called the clavicle, or tur- 
Yew ban, which is either produced ſhort or flat, according 
ade il to the ſeveral genera or ſpecies. 


' tilted 
el, along 
ſpiket; 
toothel, 


The ſeventh family under this claſs is the Y Mf M, or 
paper NAUTILUS: the ſhells of this family, in their ex- 
ternal ſhape, reſemble a ſhip or boat, whoſe upper part 
or head is narrow, turns ſpirally, and is like the ſtern 1 
the reſt of it widens to the other end, is quite hollow, 
forms an horizontal aperture, and lies lower than the 
ſtern or ſpiral end. The ſpecies are not above three or 


mmonite 
are quit 
nite : the 
the body 
per into 4 
ed or un- 


moſt as thin as paper, whence they have obtained the 
name of paper nautili. Linnæus makes this a di- 
ſtint 
This family is the true ſailer; the nautilus or pompilus 


„ or tle of the Greeks and Latins, and which our celebrated 
u Engliſh poet refers to, i | 

ff a 4 « Learn of the little Nautilus to fail ;” 

- chanket for it has not yet been ſatisfaQtorily proved, that the 
paper Nils other kind or pearly nautilus ever fails or navigates his 
authors 3 ſhell. Theſe hell are found in many parts' of the Medi- 
a chan- terranean, and alſo in the Eaſt Indies. The fiſh inhabit- | 
r, Author mg the ſhell is of the polypus kind, and, according to 
kin, iy the account of it by M. Argenville, in his Zoomor- 
e animald phoſe, p. 29, its head is of a moderate ſize, with two | 
oft or oft large eyes; it has eight arms or legs of a ſoft fleſhy 
rs: ther labſtance, thicker towards the body, and connected by 
;phuneals a light membrane; they are of a filvery colour, ſet with | 
ber, is ill ſuckers or knobs on the fides, flatted like oars, and 
like a gut ing for ſwimming; and with theſe he ſeems to row 
, under ie or ſteer his veſſel: the fix foremoſt are ſhort, and he 
ed, like dr balances himſelf and extends them as he ſwims ; the | 
wuth|us buoſ two hinder ones, longer than the others, he plunges in 
Il ink the ſea to ſerve as a rudder, and theſe hold up the ſkin | 
ſions 0 


or membrane, which he uſes as a ſail to ply the wind. | 


ez cans is the CYPREA of porcellana, the Eowry. | 
third ſeni-oval, whoſe | 
The ſpires o 7 cowries make | 

lations within the body of the „hell; their | 
the the flat fide, being a narrow opening of | 
the Hell; the lips are near to one another, broad, turning 


prominent: at one extreme it has | 
tter, but | 


kinds, there is another protuberance, like a ſmall rude | 


four ; and thoſe known are browniſh or whitiſh, and al- | 


nus, under the denomination of ARGONAUTA.| 


us equipped, 


Ives compre 8 of danger, he retires within the Hell, by which 

ſpires ar I on it gains water and ſinks to the bottom: he often 

anner per E the water out, and often quits the ſhell, which | 

e of tu dating empty is carried by the waves, and daſhed to 

-ontains open the rocks. FR N 

ccllanc, e erghth family is the ear-ſnails, or aur is-cochlea, called | 
alſo the Venus-ear. ee 


reſemble the Fagan gee” in their ſhape, ſo much 


| them in that family 
| lea-ears, Lifter 
| and Linnzeus 
helix. D 


ales They ha , 3 ee with a row of 
* ve a q | ; 
Projects owe the tavie 5 edge along one ſide, which 


hal Pie, quite even or 


the bo 
of this family 
ninth 


murus ranks theſe 
name of eylindroide 


Whoſe f 
very thick bange 18 
ol. IV. 


d ſharp, and cylindri marginati, or 
not ſharp and ſmooth, but has a 


"Sander is the cylindri, eylinders or olives. See | 


he navigates in calm weather: when | 


ſhells in his genus of voluta, by the 
0 penera, v *. Da Coſta divides the family in- | 
© is Quite fea cylindri emarginati, or ſuch whoſe | 


| 


_ toothed and ridged, or ſet wi 


| ſpecies. 


or needles, which are buccina wit 
8, that moſt authors have ranked | 


rex, rocks, or thoſe ſells that 


No, NR turns over into a very promi- | 


bells. 5 
The twelfth family is the y 1 or helmets 5 which are 
defined to be ſemi-globoſe /he/ls, with the back very con- 
vex and round, and the under or mouth part flat: they 
have alſo almoſt flat, or at leaſt very ſhort, elavicles, or 
turbans; the mouth is long, rather narrow, and ends at 
top in a gutter, which turns very large, ſtrong, and wry 
on the back; the lip is always ſtrongly and thickly tooth- 
ed, and riſes into a high thick border or ledge on the 
upper part or back, and the pillar is generally l 
th ſmall aſperities. Lifter 
and Linnæus rank theſe Hells among the buccina. They 
are not numerous; but ſeme of them are extremely 
large and heavy. | | 
The thirteenth family is the trechi, or tops. 
CHUS. 


See Tu- 


The fourteenth family is the cochlee, or ſnails; the cha- 
racter of which is a round or nearly round month, 


perfectly bordered, circumſcribed, or defined. Da Coſta 
divides this family into five genera, viz. nerits, or ſnails, 


with ſemicircular mouths (ſee Cochleæ SEMILUNARES) 
helices, or round-mouthed ſnails, whoſe ſpires lie hori- 


zontal, or between two levels, of which genus there 
are many curious ſpecies ; ſnails with a ſhort or flat tur- 


ban, to which belong the common land ſnails, and many 


others; ſnails with a lengthened clavicle, or turban, 


which may be called TURBO (ſee Cochlea LuNans); | 
and the cochleæ ſtrombiformes, or ſnails, whoſe turbans 


are extremely long and flender, of 
are not many ſpecies. „„ ee = 
The fifteenth family is the buccina, or whelks, which are 
ſhells whoſe mouth is an oblong and very lengthened 
oval, the upper part whereof is produced into a gutter, 
or light beak : accordingly Da Coſta divides this family 
into fix genera, viz. 1. The buccina canaliculata, or gut- 
tered whelks, whoſe upper part of the mouth ends in 
an almoſt ſtraight and ſomewhat prolonged gutter, and 
which have the inner or columella-lip always extremely 
ſmooth. 'The ſpecies of this genus are very numerous. 
2. Buccina recurvireſtra, or wry-mouthed whelks, whoſe 
mouth is, as it were, cut ſhort at top; for the gutter 


which genus there 


or beak does not extend ſtraight forward from the up- 


per part of the mouth, but bends or falls on the back 
in a wry manner, exactly like the mouth of a ſoal, or 
other flat fiſh. The ſpecies of this genus are very nu- 
merous. . 3 Buccina reſtrata or longireſtra, or beaked 

whelks, Which have a very lengthened beak, ſuch as 


the purpurz, tower of Babel, crane. and many other 


rare and curious ſpecies. 4. Buccina umbilicata, or um- 
bilicated whelks, which have a perpendicular hollow, or 
navel, by the fide of the columella, or pillar-lip, on the 
firſt or body whirl, Of this genus there are but few 
F- Buctina columella dentata, or plicata, or 
whelks with a wrinkled. or plaited * 6. Strombi, 

a very long and 
taper clavicle or turban, and a wry mouth turning on 
the back, and in ſome ſpecies of ſuch a length as to be 
like a ſpur: The genus of ſtrombi is pretty numerous. 
See Ton EY | 


The fixteenth family is the murices, whoſe fixed or ef- 
ſential character is an oblong and equally narrow mouth 


lengthways, which runs into a ſhort glitter or top; and 
they are always thorny, or ſpiked, or rough, all over the 
Tlrtace, like the ſpikes or aſperities of rugged rocks, 


. whence the Latin name murex, the Engliſh rocks, and 
the French rochers. See M unkz. 


Da Coſta ſubdivides this family into four genera, viz. mu- 
— along and equally nar- 

row mouth, and are externally wy rugged, whoſe 
clavicle or turban is generally ſhort and almoſt flat, and 
the pillar wrinkled or plaited; of which there are many 
ſpecies, ſome being very large and heavy: the rhombi, 
or Hells whoſe ſubordinate character is that they have 
always a rhombic ſhape or contour; of which there are not 
many ſpecies, but ſome wo a and heavy: the alatz,. 
5 or 


SHE 


br winged /hells, whoſe lip is expanded outwards, like a 
flap, or wing, which are ranked by Linnæus under the ge- 
nus of STROMBUS; of this genus there are many fine and 
beautiful ſpecies: and the aporrhaidz, or winged bells, 
| whoſe edges are ſet with ſtrong ſpikes or proceſſes like 
fingers, as the ſpiders, devil's claws, &c. I he ſpecies 
are few, but fine Hells. . 

It is obſerved, with regatd to univalves, that on ac- 
count of the beauty of their colours and ſtructute they 
are the choiceſt objects of collectors, and bear a higher 


value than bivalves or multivalves; for few of the latter | 


ever fetch above five or fix guineas, while numbers of 
the volutes, and other anivalves, are worth ten, twenty, 
or thirty guineas, and ſometimes, more. I 

II. The ſecond diviſion or claſs of bells comprehends | 
the bivalves, which are double Spells compoſed of two 
33 or parts, which by means of proper connection by 


per 


the animals whoſe habitations they are. 

Da Coſta diſtributes bivalves, of which there are no land 
_ ſhells, and few in freſh water, into three orders, which are 
as follow. I. The firſt order includes thoſe bells that 
have unequal valves, and ſhut cloſe ; of which there are 
four families. | = 5 3 
The fir/t family is the pecfens or efcallops, the eſſential 
character of which is a trigonal finus, and an elaſtic car- 


tilage for its hinge in the centre of the top of the hell- 


the ſubordinate characters are their being eared, and 
that the top runs into a perfectly ſtraight line, gradually 
wide ning thence to a round bottom. Linnæus makes 
the pectens a genus of oyfters. Gualtieri makes differ- | 
ent genera of thoſe with equal, and thoſe with unequal 
valves; calling the former peQten, and the latter concha 
pectinata; and the eſcallops, with unequal, or ſingle 
ears, he calls peQunculi. The ſpecies are numerous, 
ſome of which are curious and very beautiful, as the 
ducal mantle, the compaſs or ſole, the duck's foot or 
coral, eſcallop, &c. The eſcallops leap or raiſe them- 
ſelves up by forcing their under valve againſt the bod 
whereon they lie. See PECTEN:. 5 2 85 
The ſecend family is the ſpondyli. See SFONDYLUS. 
The third family is the eum, or OYSTER ; the hinge 
of which has not any teeth, but proceſſes of a large in- 
articulate gutter, running along the length of the top of 
the hell, in both bells alike, and covered and filled with 
a itrong cartilage. The ſpecies of this family are very 
numerous, ſome of which are curious and beautiful, and 

bear a large price; as the hammer oyſter, the cockſ- 
combs, &c. Linnzxus ranks the eſcallops with the oy- 
ſter. Argenville and others reduce the ſpondylas to this 
family; while Liſter, &c. ranks the hammer oyſter and 
' ſome others as eſcallops. The chief of the foſſil oyſters 
are the gryphitæ; of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. — 
See CRYPHITES., 1 

The fourth family is the anomiæ, which conſiſts of ſeveral 


foſſil ſpecies 3 not more than three or four recent from | 
Columna CONCH 3 rarzres | 


the ſea, They are called oy 


 anomice, Woodward was the firſt who ranged the ano- | 


miæ from the foſſil ell. Gualtieri has made a par- 


ticular genus of them, under the denomination of TER F- 


 BRATULA. Linnæus has made them a diſtinct genus | 


under the name of anoMIz ; mixing the recent with 
the foſſil kinds, and defining them to be Hells with un- 
cqual valves, one valve being flattiſh, the other convex, | 
the beak perforated, and the hinge inarticulate or tooth- 


| Jeſs. Davila conſiders them as a genus of oyfters, and | 


_ defines them as ſhells, whoſe beak or top of the under | 


valve is perforated, and riſes curved up on the upper | 


valve. Da Coſta deſcribes the anomiæ as bivalves, with | 
unequal valves, and never eared; the beak of the largeſt 
or inferior valve is greatly produced, and riſes or moves 
over the beak of the ſmaller or upper valve, and is 
pierced or perforated through like a tube ; the valves 
are connected together in ſome ſpecies by an inarticulate 
or toothleſs, and in others by a multarticulate or many- 
toothed hinge, which conſtitute two genera ; the for- 
mer are thoſe in which the hinge of the under valve is 
| large ſinus or cavity, the corners whereof form two 
prominences or joints: and the upper valve is indented 
mito it by a correſponding prominence to its cavity, and 
by two ſmall hollows, anſwering to the two joints; the 
latter are thoſe whoſe hinge lies ona long ſtraight line and 
is ſet with many teeth, exactly like the Noah's arks. He 
apprehends that the animals inhabiting theſe „hellt ſeldom 
open them, as moſt others do, to take their food; but 
: ware themſelves through the tube, or perforated beak 
nf. 3 
2. The ſecond order of bivalves comprehends thoſe fe!ls 
that have equal valves, and ſhut cloſe; ſuch as the 
cockles, tellens, muſcles, &c. 


inges, play on each other, ſo as to open, ſhut, and} 
orm all other functions neceffary to the eeconomy of 


þ 


; 
q 


5 teriſed by a curved or ſemilunar hinge, ſet with from two 


Da Coſta diſtributes this 


order into three ſections, viz. the multarticulate, ar- | 


9 


many ſpecies. 


very prominent, and curve up greatly towards the hinge, 


whereof are broad, and turn up on 
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el fedtion include th 


ticulate; and inartieulate, The 
lepto-polyging! m1, or multarticulate 
number of teeth bn the hinges, of w 
, Ca 
The ub family of bivalves is the pectinoi des 

with equal valves, generally very flat : the hin 3 
a flraig t line like the ſcallop, bas is ſet with Fer * 
rallel and ſtraight ridges or intermediate ee 
the ſides are diſhmilar. here are fewſpecies of thisf, by 
The fixth family is the pe&uxcul; lepre-polygiy 2 7 
multarticulate cockles: the ſbelli of this Family el. = 
the cockles in all reſpecis except the binge: . 
theſe is furniſhed with a great number of teeth + 1 
thoſe with few. There are not many ſpecies. Fo . 
places them in his genus of ARcA. ten 
'E: he ſeventh family is the arcæ, arks or boats, which 
have their hinges on a ſtraight line, and are of , ſo . 

what ſquariſh figure or oblong; as the Noah's aa 20 
ſquare cockles. Argenville places theſe in his fourth 

family of heart cockles. Davila makes them a diſtinet | 
genus of his fourth family, and calls them arts, Gual 
tieri forms a genus of them by the name of concha hon. 
boidalis, Linnzus and Meuſchen rank them as a di. 
tinct genus, and call them akca. This family bas not 


ells, with a 


2 h there are three 


The ſecond ſection comprehends all bivalves with equal 
valves, that are not eared, and have few teeth upon their 
hinge. There are three tamilies, | 


The eighth family of pectunculi, or cockles, is chan 


— — OT” Y _ Mt. . 


to four ſtrong teeth, and may be divided into three ge- 
nera, Viz. 1. The peclunculi or cockles, or chamæ of 
ſome late authors, which are convex or flattiſh ſhells of 
roundith ſhape, and with ſimilar or diſſimilar ſides, whoſe 
beaks are not very prominent, and turn much upwards 
towards the hinge. wal 
This genus is numerous. Argenrille, Davila, and Mey. 
ſchen call them cames: Gualtieri calls them chaux, 
and Linnzus diſperſes them into ſcveral of his genera. 
2. 'The cordiformes, or heart cockles, whoſe beaks are 


A 
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thereby forming a figure perfectly like a heart. This 
genus is pretty numerous. Gualtieri places them among 
his conch cordiformes, and they are ranked by Linnzus 
in his cardium genus. See CARD14 and HEAKT=/he!ls, 
3. The truncatz, or flat-fided cockles; the ſpecies of 
which are not numerous. | 
The ninth family is the TEL IIxv V. 
The tenth family is the placentæ, which are ſells with 
equal valves, whoſe hinge lies quite within the fell, and 
one valve conſiſts of two ſtraight linear ridges, pretty 
prominent, and laid obiiquely to each other, ſo as to 
meet at one end in a very acute angle: and the other 
valve has two correſpondent furrows. Of this family, 
formed by Da Coſta, there are two ſpecies, viz. the Cht- 
neſe glaſs, or pellucid oyſter, and the Poliſh ſaddle. 
The third ſection includes the inarticulate bivalvcs, or 
thoſe that have no teeth on their hinge, of which there 
are two families. | | 
The eleventh family is the margaritifere, or pearl oyſter, 
which are eared /hells with equal valves, whoſe hinge 3 
merely a gutter or flight furrow, without a ſingle tooth. 
The ſpecies are few, ſuch as the mother of pearl, or 
pearl oyſter, the ſwallow, &c. _ 5 
Rumphius, Davila, and Meuſchen rank theſe as oyiters: 
Woodward forms a genus which he calls nei 
and Gualtieri places the pearl ſhells in one genus, unde! 
the name of inæguilateræ, the ſwallow in another genus, 
called conche aliformes. See PEARL. . 
The rxwelfth family is the muſcles, which are yori 
very convex, of a bog and narrow ſhape, and 1 1 
is a mere {light furrow without any tooth, and litua if 
not at the top of the Hell, but a little way down «74 
the ſides. N he ſpecies are not many. See Mov $CLE- 


: _ ds the con 
3. The third order of bivalves com e always open 


This part conſtitutes the 4% 


do not cloſe, che edges; 
veſt and 


there are few ſpecies, which are the large K 


of all the bivalves, ſome weighing from 
and a half to fix or ſeven hundred weight- 
2. The chame, purrs, or gapers, hie 

thick, and large tooth for their kings, 
were, abruptly cut off on one fide, W 4 
open or gaping, as the valves 
part. There are few ſpecies of this genus. 
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HELILS, collec?! 


|. Of one ſea, 
world afford us their different beauties. Bonani obſerves, | 


_ Tems that the ſun 
Countries near the 


ment to the fiſh; 
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be folenes, meaths or razor Hells, which are very 
e 


though extremely ſhort, open at both ends, and 


5 ge has teet placed quite at one end. There are 
ds? SOLEN- TT 
525 fo wings dr hams, which are Hells of a 


h . oular ſhape, widening from 4 pointed or 
an u : * » * - 2 » . 0 
ſameuhat gh js very broad end, which is always open; 
rape e is inarticulate, and placed on one fide. The 
the he ; : 


fees king genera diviGon or claſs of ſhells compre- 


| --alyes, or thoſe that are made up of many 
hends the 2 1 this diviſion there are three families. 
yalves ol age” þ family is the pholas, or piddocks, the 
= 1 which are trivalves, and have two large valves, 
+ ſmall valve placed between them, near the iner. 
ing hinge turns up on the outer part of the Hell, and 


under it, within the ſhell, is a long curved tooth or ſpur. | 


his family are very few. See PHoOL As. 
N is the Rs, or barnacles, which 
vinquevalve ſhells, and made up of two large valves, 
ein two ſmall ones beneath them, and a long narrow 
four-like valve, which connects them, and runs length- 
He Of this family there are but few ſpecies. See 
BarNACLE, and Concha ANATIFERA.. 3 
The /;xteenth family of Hells 1 the balani or acorns, whic 


are made up of many valves lying parallel to each other, 


and in a perpendicular poſition, contrary to the poſition 


of all other valves, which lie horizontally. The top is | 


open, and the fiſh performs its neceſſary functions by 
that aperture, for the valves never open or ſcparate, as 
they have no hinges. 


Ade balani are always found fixed by their tinder part 
to ſells, ſtones, and other ſolid bodies. I here are few 


ſpecies. See BaLant. See Da Coſta's Elements of 
Chonchology, with ſeven plates, 8vo, 1776, and his 
Britiſh Chonchology in French and Engliſh, illuſtrated 
with figures, 4to. 1778, in which he has deſcribed 
echt r ſpecies of Britiſh univalves. _ | 
Mr. Pennant, in the fourth volume of his Britiſh Zoology, 
has treated of the Britiſh conchology. 5 
ing and cleaning of. It is moſt adviſeahle 
in collecting cls, whenever it can be done, to get thoſe 


which have in them the living animals, becauſe we ſhall 


thus obtain the natural hiſtory of the animals, and the 
Hells themſelves in their natural beauty, and the full 
low of their coldurs. Shells ſhould be alſo procured 
Foam the deeper parts of their reſorts, and immediately 


aſter ſtorms on the ſea beaches and ſhores, becauſe, by 


being much expoſed to the ſun, their colours fade, and | 


they are liable to other accidents that injure them. In 
order to kill the fiſh that inhabits them, Mr. Da Coſta 


adviſes to give them a quick dip in boiling water, and | 


when they are cooled to lay them in cold water till they 


are cleaned; and in this operation they ſhould not be 


touched with aqua fortis, or any other acid, nor expoſed 
to the heat of the fire and ſun. See Poliſhing of SHELLS. 


nver ſhells have not ſo agreeable or diverſified a colour 
as the land and fea ſhells; but the variety in the figure, co- 
lours, and othet characters of ſea ſhells, is almoſt infi- 
nite, The number of diſtin ſpecies we find in the ca- 
binets of the curious is very great, and doubtleſs the 


Urrp bottoms of the ſea, and the yet unſearched ſhores, | 
contain multitudes more, yet unknown to us. Even the | 


lame ſpecies differ in ſome degree in almoſt every indi- 
vidual, ſo that it is rare to find any two /hells which are 
alike in all reſpects. Bbnan: Recreat. Ment. et Ocul. 
us wonderful variety, however, is not all the produce 
or one country ; the differerit parts of the 


wat the nioſt beautiful Hell we are acquainted with 
come from the Eaſt-Indies, and from the Red Sea. This 
1s 11 tome degree countenanced by what is found to this 
day; and from the 

by the great heat that it gives to the 
erer line, exalts the colours of the ſhells 
1 1 yh there, and gives them a luſtre and brilliancy, 
: 1 oſe of colder climates always want: and it may 
15 * the waters of thoſe vaſt ſeas, which are not 
user to be weakened by freſh rivers, give a nouriſh- 


tells, + 


Ude ſhores of Alla furniſh us with the pear! oyſters and 


eallops in ore 
the 0 great perfection. About Amboyna are found 


beautiful f p 


artoſoir, the du ecimeris of the cabbage- hell, the 


chin; cal mantle, and the coral o ſters, or 

0 2 Here alſo are found a A. variety 

ſome ſine 2 cautiful muſcles, tellinze, and yolutt ; 

un, in its mums, and the hell called the Ethiopian 

Yhe delia, che weatelt PerfeQtion, 

ou theſe (ig TIES, and the eaſſandræ, are alſo found 
cats in great beauty. Many elegant ſnails 


that may add to the brilliancy of their 


SHELLS, figures and colours, &c. of. It is obſerved, that | 


general obſervations of the curious, it | 


The Great Bank of Newfoundland: is ve 
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and ſerewe hell are alſo brought from thence; and 
finally the ſerapion and ſpider-/he/ls. Hiſt. Nat. Eclaire. 
168. N e „ ͤ >0? WOLET CORDS COLOR FS BO 
The Maldive and Philippine iſlands; Bengal, and the 


» 


coaſt of Malabar, abound with the moſt. elegant of al! 


the ſpecies of ſnails, and. furniſh many other kinds of 
ſhells in great abundance and perfection. 
China Sounds in the fineſt ſpecies of porcelain ſhells, 
and has alſo a great variety of beautiful ſnails. _ . . 
Japan furniſhes us with all the thicker and larger bi- 
valves; and the iſle of Cyprus is famous above ail other 
parts of the world, for the beauty and variety of the pa- 
telln, or limpet, found there. 


America affords many very elegant hellt, but neither in 


ſo great abundance nor beauty as the ſhores of Aſia. 


Panama is famous for the cylinders or rhombi, and w 

have beſide, from the ſame place, ſome good porcelains, 
and a very fine ſpecies of doſium, or:concha gleboſa, called 
from this place the Panama purple ſhell, One of the 
moſt beautiful of the cylinders is alſo known among our 


naturaliſts; under the name of the Panzma fuel”. 


About Brafil, and in,the Gulf of Mexico, there are 


found murices and dolia of extreme beauty, and alſo a 


great variety of porceldins,  purpurz, pectzns, neritx, 


bucardiz,, or heart bells, and elegant limpets. 75 
The ifle of Cayenne affords one of the molt beautiful of 
the buccinum kind, and the Midas ear is found prinei- 
pally about this place, 


9 . 
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Jamaita, and the iſland of Barbadoes, have their ſhores 


covered with porcelains, chamz, and buccina; and at 


St. Domingo there are found almoſt all the ſame ſpecies 
of ſhellt that we have ſrom the Eaſt Indies, only they are 
leſs beautiful, and the colours more pale and dead. The 


peat] byſter is found alſo on this coaſt; but ſmaller than 


in the Perfian Gulf. At Macrtinico there are found in 
general the ſame bells as at St. Domingo; but yet leſs 
beautiful. ond re wow dg Jeep TT Og 

About Canada are found the violet chamæ, and the lakes 
of that country abound with muſcles of a very elegant 


pale blue and pale red, colours ; ſome ſpecies of theſe _ 


are remarkably light and thin; others are very thick and 
heavy. | | 


y barren in 
ſhells: the principal kind found there are mulcles of ſæve- 
ral ſpecies, ſome of which are of conſiderable beauty. 
About Carthagena there are many mother of pearl Hells, 
but they are not of ſo brilliant colours as thoſe of the 
Perſian Gulf. e | 1 

The iſland of Magellan, at tlie ſouthern point of Ame- 


rica, furniſnes us with a very remarkable ſpecies of 
muſcle, called by its name; and ſeveral very elegant 
ſpecies of limpets are found there, particularly the pyra- 


midal. | 


In Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, there is a prodigious 
quantity of that ſmall ſpecies of porcelain, which is uſed 
there as money; and there is another ſpecies of porce- 


lain on the ſame coaſt, which is all over white; the wo- 


men make bracelets of theſe, and the people of the Le- 


vant adorn their hair with them. — . 2 
The coaſt of Zanguebar is very rich in bells: we find 
there à vaſt variety of the large porcelains, many of 
them of great beauty; and the nux maris, or ſea nut, is 
very frequent there. Beſide theſe, and many other Spells; 
there are found on this coaſt all the ſpecies of nautili, 


many of which are very beautiful: | 


The Canary Ifles are found to abound with a vaſt variety 
of the murices, and ſome other good Hells; and we have 
from Madeira great variety of the echini, or ſea eggs, 


different from thoſe of the European ſeas. Several ſpe- 
_ cies of muſcles are alſo common there; and the auris 


marina is no where more abundant. _. 

The Red Sea is beyond all other parts of the world abun- 
dant of /hells, ſcarce any kind is wanting there; but 
what we principally have from thence are the purpuræ, 
porcelains, and echini marin. | 1 
The Mediterranean and northern ocean contain a great 


variety of ſhells, and many of very remarkable elegance 
and beauty; they are upon the whole, however, greatly 


inferior to thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. The Mediterranean 
abounds much more in tells than the Ocean: | 

The Gulf of Tarentum affords great variety of purpuræ, 
of porcelains; nautili, and elegant oyſters z the coaſts of 


Naples and Sardinia afford alſo the ſame, and with them 


a vaſl number of the ſolens of all the known ſpecies. 
The iſland of Sicily is famous for a very elegant kind of 
oyſter, which is white all over; pinnæ marinz and porce- 
lains are alſo found in great plenty there, with tellinæ and 
chame of many ſpecies, and a great variety of other 
beautiful Sells. 1 2 | ; 

Corlica is famous beyond all other places, for vaſt quau- 


tities of the pinnze marinx, and many other very beau- 


tiful bells are found there. Liſter, Hiſt. Conchyl. 
About Syracuſe are found the gondola fell; the alated 
| | murex, 
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murex, and a great variety of elegant ſnails, with ſome 


bf the dolia and neritæ. | | 
Ihe Adriatic ſea, or Gulf of Venice, is leſs furniſhed with 
ſhells than almoſt any of the ſeas thereabout. Muſcles 
and oyſters of ſeveral ſpecies are however found there, 
and ſome of the cordiformes or heart bells; there are 
alſo ſome tellinæ. About Ancona there are found vaſt 
numbers of the pholades buried in ftone, and the aures 
marinæ are particularly frequent about Puzzoli. Bonani, 
Recreat. Ment. et Ocul. | | 
The ports of Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, are full 
of pinne marine, muſcles, tellin, and chamæ. The 
coaſts of Bretagne afford great numbers of the conch 
anatiferæ and pouſſepieds ; they are found on old rotten 
boards, on ſea ſubſtances, and among cluſters of ſpunges. 
The other ports of France, as Rochelle, Dunkirk, Breſt, 
St. Maloes, and others, furniſh oyſters, excellent for the 
table, but of the common kind, and of no beauty in 
their „hellt; great numbers of muſcles are alſo found 
there; and the common tellin, the onion-peel oyſters, 
the ſolens, and conch anatiferæ, are alſo frequent there. 
At Granville, in Lower Normandy, there are found 
very beautiful pectens, and ſome of the cordiforms, or 
heart bells. Our own Engliſh coafts are not the leaſt 
fruitful in bells, though they do not produce ſuch ele- 
gantly painted ones as the Indies. 


About Plymouth are found oyſters, muſcles, and ſolens, | 


in great abundance; and there, and on moſt of our 


other ſhores, are numbers of the aures marinæ and den- 


talia, with pectens, which are very excellent food; and 
many elegant ſpecies of the chamz and tellin are fiſhed 
up in the ſea about Scarborough, and other places. 


Ireland affords us great numbers of muſcles, and ſome | 


very elegant ſcallop Hells in great abundance, and the 
 Pholades are frequent on moſt of our ſhores, We have 


alſo great variety of the buccina and cochleæ, ſome vo- 


lutæ; and on the Guernſey coaſt a peculiarly beautiful 
ſnail, called thence the Guern/ey-/natl. 2 
The coaſts of Spain and Portugal afford much the ſame 


ſpecies of Hells with the Eaſt Indies, but they are of | 


much fainter colours, and greatly inferior in beauty. 
Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 172 TT | 
There are, according to Tavernier and others, ſome 
rivers in Pavaria, in which there are found pearls of a 
fine water. 
pinnæ marinæ, and ſome fine buccina. The ifles of Ma- 
jorca and Minorca afford a great variety of extremely 
elegant bells. The pinnæ marinæ are alſo very nume- 
rous there, and their filk is wrought into gloves, ſtock- 


ings, and other things. The Baltic affords a great many | 


beautiful ſpecies, but particularly an orange-coloured 


- peQen, or ſcallop hell, which is not found in any other 


art of the world. 


The freſh water ſhells are found much more frequently, 
and in much greater plenty than the ſea kinds; there is | 


| ſcarce a pond, a ditch, or a river of freſh water, in any 


part of the world, in which there are not found vaſt | 
numbers of theſe /hells with the fiſh living in them. All 


theſe bells ate ſmall, and they are of very little beauty, 
being uſually of a plain greyiſh or browniſh colour. Our 
_ ditches afford us chamæ, buccina, neritæ, and ſome pa- 


telle; but the Nile, and ſome other rivers, furniſhed | 


the ancients with a ſpecics of tellina, which was large 


and eatable, and ſo much ſuperior to the common ſea | 
tellina in flavour, that it is commonly known by the | 


name of zellina regia, the royal tellina. + 


e have a ſmall ſpecies of buccinum common in our 


_ freſh waters, which is very elegant, and always has its 
operculum in the manner of the larger buccina; a ſmall 


kind of muſcle is alſo very common, which is ſo ex- 


tremely thin and tender, that it can hardly be handled 
_ without breaking to pieces. 


The large freſh water muſcle, commonly called in Eng- | 
land the hor/e-muſcle, is too well known to need a deſcrip- 


tion, and the ſize of this gives it a difference from all 
- other fieſh water Hells. 5 


5 BHEELS, poliſhing . This is an art of no long ſtanding 
in the world, in its preſent perfection; and as the love 
of ſea- ſbells is become ſo common among us, it may not 


be difagreeable to the reader to find ſome inſtructions 
in executing ſo pleaſing a method of adding to their 
natural beauty, the rules for which are at preſent ſo 
little known, though the effect of them be fo much 
eſteemed: . | 5 | 
Among the immenſe variety of bells, which we are ac- 


quainted with, ſome are taken up out of the ſea, ot found | 


on its ſhores in all their perfection and beauty; their 
colours being all ſpread by nature upon the ſurface, and 
their natural poliſh ſuperior to any thing that art could 
give. Where nature is in herſelf thus 
madneſs io attempt to add any thing to ber charms; but 
in others, where the beauties are latent and covered 
with a coarſer outer ſkin, art is to be called in, and the 
5 p 


ect, it were | 


About Cadiz there are found very large | 


— 
= 


tors, as naturaliſts, inſiſt upon having all their Hells in 


kinds of collectors to have the ſame ſhells in 


would by this means, beſides knowing the outſide of the 


ance of an art of this kind | Many /bells in their native 


idea of their beauties till they have been poliſhed and 
wrought into form. 


or prominences. 


left a whole day ſteeping in hot water: when it hu 
rough emery on a ſtick, or with the blade of a knife, 


in diluted aqua fortis, ſpirit of ſalt, or any other acid; 


| Ng, ly 
and when by theſe ſeveral means it is made perſect! 


to any 


the porcelains, or cowries, the callander;? un 


are 
| 4 uty, and in the: 

moſt natural poliſh, there are ſeveral other ore 1 

0 


which all, or moſt of the ſpecies, are 
rough and foul, and 3 with m enen 
coarſe outer ſkin, which is in many rough and to! * 
or hairy, The tellinæ, the muſcles, the cocks um, 
many others, are of this kind. The more nice * 
their native and genuine appearance, as 

when living at "vgs but the ladies who AA 
hate the diſagreeable outſides, and will have all fuck uw 
liſhed. It would be very adviſeable, however, for ba 


different 
naturaliſt 


, . 


ſpecimens, both rough and poliſhed: the 


/hell, be better acquainted with its internal charaQer 
than he otherwiſe could be, and the lady would have x 
pleaſure in comparing the beauties of the „hell in it 
wrought ſtate, to its coarſe appearance as nature gives 
it. How many elegancies in this part of the creation 
muſt be wholly loſt to us, if it were not for the aſſt. 


ſtate are like rough diamonds, and we can form no juſt 


Though the art of poliſhing bells is a very valuable one, 
yet it is very dangerous to the „Hells; for without the 
utmoſt care, the means uſed to poliſh and beautify 2 
ſhell often wholly deſtroy it. When a bel! is to be po- 
liſhed, the firſt thing to be examined is whether it hate 
naturally a ſmooth ſurface, or be covered with tubercles 


A ſhell which has a ſmooth ſurface, and a natural dul 
poliſh, need only be rubbed with the hand, or with 2 
piece of chamoy leather, with ſome tripoli, or fine rot- 
ten ſtone, and will become of a perfectly bright and | 
fine poliſh. Emery is not to be uſed on this occaſion, 
becauſe it wears away too much of the ell. This 
operation requires the hand of an experienced perſon, 
that knows how ſuperficial the work muſt be, and where 
he is to ſtop; for in many of theſe /hells the lines are 
only on the ſurface, and the wearing away ever ſo lite 
of the /hell-defaces them. A. ſhell that is rough, foul 
and cruſty, or covered with a tartarous coat, mult 


imbibed a large quantity of this, it is to be rubbed vita 
in order to get off the coat. After this, it may be dipped 


and after remaining a few moments in it, be ag 
plunged into common water. This will greatly add to 
the ſpeed of the work. After this it is to be well rub⸗ 
bed with linen cloths, impregnated with common soap! 


clean, the poliſhing is to be finiſhed with fine emery and 
a hair-bruſh. If after this the hell when dry appear 
not to have ſo good a poliſh as was defired, it mu . 
rubbed over with a ſolution of gum arabic; and 7 
add greatly to its gloſs, without doing it any ſort g 2 
jury. The gum-water muſt not be too thick, an L 
it gives no Enfible coat, only heightening, the co x" 
The white of an egg anſwers this purpoſe allo very j 
but it is ſubject to turn yellow. If che Gel! has oY | 
dermis, which will by no means admit the poli 58 
it, it is to be dipped ſeveral times in diluted e ere 
that this may be eaten off; and then the ſhell is 2 0 | 
liſhed in the uſual way with putty, fine emer), ws 
poli, on the hair of a fine bruſh. When F ba hx 
ellicle that hides the colours, the ſhells mu ** 
in hot water, and after that the ſkin workes 2 0 
grees with an old file. This is the caſe 2 on oft 
the cylinders, which have not the natural polun“ 
When is ich a thick and fat epider® 
When a gell is covered with a thick and Jt Nine: l 
as is the caſe with ſeveral of the muſcles nd re” 
this caſe aqua fortis will do no ſervice, as ft wy 
the ſkin ; then a rough bruſh and coarfe eine 1 the 
uſed; and if this does not ſucceed, ſeal· Kin, 4 
workmen call it, f/4-ſein and pummice;ſionts | 
l | > s 21 «at eite . 
Wen a, bell has a thick eruſt, which will jo Gap ; 
theſe means, the only way leſt 1s iel 


1 „ zato ſtrong aqua fortis, till the ſtübborn 
fereral ne led: os limpets, auris marina, the 
prol 5 ls, and ſeveral other ſpecies of this kind; muſt 
helmet: or of management; but as the deſign is to 
me hidden beauties under the cruſt, and not to de- 
ber me tural beauty, and poliſh of the inſide of the 


2 he method of uſing the aqua fortis muſt be this : | 


g ax muſt. be provided; and one end of it 
a long m- Fo bY cover the Ghote mouth of the Heil; 
made jor 4 will then ſerve as a handle, and the mouth 
the ot topped by the wax, the liquor cannot get iti to the 
28 to ſpoil it; then there muſt be placed on a table a 
let full of aqua fortis, and another full of common 


The tell is to be plunged into the aqua fortis; and after 
remaining a few minutes in it, is to be taken out, and 
lunged into the common water. The progreſs the aqua 
fortis makes in eroding the ſurface is thus to be carefully 
bblerred every time it is taken out: the point of the hell, 
and any other tender parts, are to be covered with wax, 


p de any worm-holes, they alſo muſt be ſtopped up 
Seas, erat the aqua fortis would ſoon eat 
through in thoſe places. When the repeated dippings 
into the aqua ſortis ſhew that the coat is ſufficiently eaten 


away, then the Hell is to be wrought carefully with fine| 


emery and a bruſh; and when it is poliſhed as high as 
enn be by this means, it muſt be wiped clean, and rubbed 


ſort of work the operator muſt always have the caution 
to wear gloves, otherwiſe the leaſt touch of, the aqua 
fortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yellow; and 


ails. N N 

Thee are the methods to be uſed with Hells, which re- 
quire but a moderate quantity of the ſurface to be taken 
off; but there are others which require to have a larger 
quantity taken off, and to be uncovered deeper : this is 


thing is more difficult, however, than the performing 


1 this work with nicety : very often ſhells are cut down too 

a far by it, and wholly ſpoiled ; and to avoid this, a coarſe 

* vein muſt be often left ſtanding in ſome place, and taken 
vl down afterwards with the file, when the cutting it down 
n, 


at the wheel would have ſpoiled the adjacent parts. 


leaden one, or by the common method of working with 


+ the hand with the ſame ingredients, when a bell is full 
0 of tubercles, or protuberances, which muſt be preſerved. 
a lr is then impoſſible to uſe the wheel; and if the com- 
mn mon way of dipping into aqua foxtis be attempted, the 
tuvercles being harder than the reſt of the /he/l, will be 
at eat through before the reſt is ſufficiently ſcaled, and the 
a " full will be ſpoiled : in this caſe induſtry and patience are | 
i the only means of [effeQting a poliſh, A camel's hair 
4 penci] mult be dipped in aqua fortis, and with this the 
wt Fefe alk of the Hell muſt be wetted, leaving 
bac 3 protuberances dry: this is to be often repeated, and 
70 ater a few moments the ſhell is always to be plunged into 
7 bv to ſtop the eroſion of the acid; which would other- 
ea Wi. eat too deep, and deſtroy the beauty of the ſhell. 
{: be þ 15 this has lufſiciently taken off the foulneſs of the 
wil ell, it is to be poliſhed with em 


ery of the fineſt kind, 


or with tripoli, þ 


f in- N Tp means of a ſmall ſtick, or the com- 
Pu The poliſhing ſtone uſed by the goldſmiths may be uſed. | 
ure nen eig tedious and troubleſome thing, eſpecially 

0 When the echina; 120 By etp 

wel chinated oyſters and murices, and ſome other 
ei luch Bells are to b N 


labour has be 
V not well done; for there ſtil cot eee ere 


could not be reached b 


ng o 
ortlsy 
x po 
r it 


White of an e ed over with gum- water, or the 


af : . 
gly 7 colours and ks a in order to bring out the 
ee MY ao ant 8101s; in ſome caſes it is even neceſ | 
y 4 The &IVe à coat of varniſh. _ | 
"al of e are the n 


lours, and add 8 uſed by artiſts to brighten the co- 


| Produced by poliſh; 
the bell is 7 875 0 


of the 


ng in this mann 


er are ſo great, that 
eim, it was; and ent to be known afterwards for the ſame | 
x: u of collec} *nce we hear of new Hells in the cabinets 
ooch , ors, which hay | 1 
t ſpecies, but are . nabe no real exiſtence as ſeparate 
; to known, To the poliſhed appearance of others well 
A kind, it may C. on the reader againſt errors of this 
to cies thy Proper to add the moſt remarkable ſpe- 
die he altered. 2 . 
wif "1% Je 3 NS „„ oa 2 
* bre, which in je, 2, called by us the purple or vio-| 
{exe 


Ol., IV. No 117 natural ſtate is of. a ſimple pale 


over with gum-water, or the white of an egg. In this| 


often, if it be not regarded, will eat off the ſkin and the 


called entirely ſcaling a ſhell. This is done by means of an 

horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impregnated with rough | 
emery; and the ſbell is wrought down in the ſame man- 
ner in which ſtones are wrought by. the lapidary. No-| 


Alter the hell is thus cut down to a proper degree, it is 
to de poliſhed with fine emery, tripoli, or rotten ſtone, 
with a wooden wheel turned by the ſame machine as the | 


remain ſeveral places which 
mult neceſſarily 1 any inſtrument; ſo that the ell 


to prevent the aqua fortis from eating them away; and d 


r 


coat of varniſh; ſo that they ſeem the natural lineations | 
of the ſhell: the Dutch cabinets are by this means made 
very beautiful, but they are by no means to be regarded 


that when all this | wrought ; and what is worſt of all is, | 


beauty of hell; and the changes 


* 
8 5 | | 
"Wo 1 fk * 


brown, when it is wrought lightly, or poliſhed üb 


the ſuperficies taken off, is of a fine bright yellow 5 an 

when it is eat away deeper, it appears of à fine milk- 
white, with the lower part bluiſh : it is in this ſtate that 
it is called the duell; and it is preſerved in many ca- 
binets in its rough ſtate, and in its yellow appearance as 
different ſpecies of Hells. Ho 

The violet-/hell, ſo common among the curious, is a ſpe- 
cies of porcelane, or common cowry, which does not 
appear in that elegance till it has been poliſhed; and the 
common auris marina ſhews itſelf in two 6r three dif- 
ferent forms, as it is more or leſs deeply Wrought. In 
its rough ſtate it is duſky and coarſe, of à pale brown on 


_ the outſide, and pearly within; when it is eaten down 


a little way below the ſurface; it ſhews variegations of 
black and green, and when ſtill farther eroded; it ap- 
ars of a fine pearly hue within and without. 


The nautilus, when it is poliſhed down, appears all over 


of a fine pearly colour, but when it is eaten away but to 
a Imall depth; it appears of a fine yellowiſh colour with 

uſky hairs: The burgau, when entirely cleared of its 
coat, is of the moſt beautiful pearl-colour ; but when 
only flightly eroded; it appears of a variegated mixture 
of green and red; whence it has been called the parre- 


colour of the fineſt agate; and the niuſcies, in 
general; though very plain Hells, in their common ap- 


pearance, becbme very beautiful when poſiſhed, and ſhew 


large veins of the moſt elegant colours. The Perſian 


Hell, in its natural ſtate, is all over white, and covered = 
with. tubercles; but when it has been ground down ona 


wheel, and poliſhed, it appears of a grey colour, with 


ſpots and veins of a very bright and highly poliſhed-white: 
The limpets in general become very different when po- 


liſhed; moſt of them ſhewing very elegant colours ; 
among theſe the tortoiſcnbell limpet is the principal; it 
does not appear at all of that colour vr tranſparence till 
it has been wrought , e 

That elegant ſpecies of Hell called the junquilachatna, 
which has deceived ſo many Judges of theſe things into 
an opinion of its being a new ſpecies, is only a white 


chama with a reticulated ſurface; but when this is po- 


liſhed, it loſes at once its reticular work and its colour, 
and becomes perfectly ſmooth, and of a fine bright yel- 


low and the violet-coloured chama of New England, 
when worked down and poliſhed, is of a fine milkæWHñte, 


with a great number of blue veins, diſpoſed like the va- 


riegations in agate. in eee 
The aſſes car-hell, when poliſhed, after working it down 


with the file, becomes extremely gloſſy, and obtains a 


fine roſe- colour all about the mouth. Theſe are ſome of 


the moſt frequent among an endleſs variety of changes 


wrought on bells by poliſhing; and we find there are 

' Teateſt beauties of this part of the 
creation which muſt have been loſt but for this method 
of ſearching deep in the ſubſtance of the ell for them. 


many of the very 


The Dutch are very fond of ſbells, and are very nice in 
their manner of working them: they are under ni re- 
ſtraint, however, in their works, but uſe the moſt vio- 
lent methods, fo as often to deſtroy all the beauty of the 


hell. They file them down on all fides, and often take 


them to the wheel, when it muſt deſtroy the very cha- 


racers of the ſpecies. Nor do they ſtop at this, but, de- 
| termined to have beauty at any fate, they are for improv- 
ing upon nature, and frequently add ſome lines and co- 


lours with a pencil, afterwards covering them with a fine 


as inſtruQors in natural hiſtory. There are 'ſome' arti- 
ficers of this nation who have a way of covering cli 
all over with a different tinge from that which nature 


gives them; and the curious are often deceived by theſe 


tricks into the purchaſing them as new ſpeties. 
There is another kind of work beſtowed on certain ſpe- 


cies of belli, particularly the nautilus; this is the en- 


graving on it lines and circles; and figures of ſtars, and 
other things: this is too obvious a work of art to fuffer 


any one to ſuppoſe it natural: Buonani has figured ſe- 
veral of theſe wrought bellt at the end of his work; but 


it is miſerably throwing away labour to do them; the 


hellt are ſpoiled as objects of natural hiſtory by it; and 


the engraving is ſeldom worth any thing. They are prin- 

cipally done in the Eaſt Indies. a eth de . 
Shells are ſubject to ſeveral imperfections z fortie of theſe 
are natural,” and others accidental : the natural ones are 

the effect of age, or ſickneſs in the fiſh: Ne 
miſchief happens to hel by the fiſh dying in them. The 
curious in theſe things pretend to be always able to di- 
ſtinguiſn a Fel! taken up with the fiſh alive; from one 
found on the ſhores: they call the firſt a living; the ſe- 


cond a dead fell, and ſay that the colours are atwavs 
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much the ſainteſt in the dead Hein. When the feln 
have lain long dead on the ſhores, they are ſubject to 


many injuries, of which the being eaten 1 ſea- worms 
is not the leaſt : age renders the fineſt Hells livid or dead 
in their colours. | 
The fineſt Hells are thoſe which are fiſhed up at fea, not 
found on the ſhores. The other natural defects of bells 
are their having morbid cavitics, or protuberances, in 
arts where there ſhould be none. When the hell is va- 
ſuable, theſe faults may be hid, and much added to the 
beauty of the ſpecimen, without at all injuring it as an 
object of natural hiſtory, which ſhould always be the 
great end of collecting theſe things. The cavities may 
filled up with maſtic, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or 
with iſinglaſs; theſe ſubſtances muſt be either coloured 
to the tinge of the /bel!, or elſe a pencil dipped in water- 
colours muſt finiſh them up to the reſemblance of the 
| reſt, and then the whole bell being rubbed over with 
gum-water, or with the white of an egg, ſcarce any eye 
can perceive the artifice : the ſame ſubſtances may alſo 
be uſed to repair the battered * of a /hell, provided 
the pieces chipped off be not too large. And when the 
excreſcences of a hell are faulty, they are to be taken 
down with a fine file. If the lip of a /hell be ſo battered 
that it will not admit of repairing by any cement, the 
whole muſt be filed down to an evenneſs, or ground on 
the wheel. | 
SHELLS, foſſil. Shells are frequently found under-ground, in 
places far remote from the ſea, in mines, and even on 
the tops of mountains; but how they ſhould come thither 
is a thing the naturaliſts are greatly divided about. The 
moſt uſual and eaſy opinion is, that thoſe parts have been 
formerly ſea, or, at leaſt, have been overflown thereby ; 
and many even go back as far as the grand deluge for this. 
Others take theſe to be the natural places of their birth 


or formation, ſome of them being found little other than | 


. crude clay, others of the ſame texture with the rock 
whereto they grow, though others ſeem of as abſolute a 
Shelly ſubſtance as any in the ſea. In effect, they ſay, 
theſe may be only ſo many different gradations of nature, 
which can as well produce /hells in mines as in the ſea, 
there being no want of ſaline or earthy particles for the 
purpoſe; nor is there any great difference between ſome 
. ſorts of ſpars and 1 

Dr. Liſter judges, 


for it, that quarries of different ſtone yield quite different 
ſpecies of Hells; different not only from one another, 
but from any thing in nature beſides, which either ſea or 


land does yield. This opinion has been ſince proved erro- 


neous, and all theſe bodies to have been really once parts of 
living animals. See FossILs, adventitious, | 
remains and formed STONES. 5 

Of theſe ſhells, ſome are found remaining almoſt entirely 
in their native ſtate, but others are variouſly altered by 
being impregnated with particles of ſtone, and of other 
foſſils; in the place of others there is found mere ſtone 
or ſpar, or other native mineral body, expreſſing all their 
lneaments in the greateſt nicety, as having been formed 
wholly from them, the Hell having been firſt depoſited 
in ſome ſolid matrix, and thence diſſolved by very flow 
degrees, and this matter left in its place, on the cavities 


of ſtone and other ſolid ſubſtances, out of which Spells 
| had been diſſolved and waſhed away, being afterwards | 


- filled up leſs ſlowly with theſe different ſubſtances, whe- 
ther ſpar or whatever elſe : theſe ſubſtances, ſo filling the 


- cavities, can neceſſarily be of no other form than that of 


the bell, to the abſence of which the cavity was owing, 

though all the nicer lineaments may not * ſo exact- 
ly expreſſed. Beſide theſe, we have alſo in many 
places maſſes of ſtone formed within various Hells; and 
theſe having been received into the cavities of the Hells 
while they were perfectly fluid, and having therefore 
nicely filled all their cavities, muſt retain the perfect 


figures of the internal part of the hell, when the Hell 


itſelf ſhould be wornjaway, or periſhed from their outſide. 
The various ſpecies we find of theſe are in many genera 
as numerous as the known recent ones; and as we have 
in our own iſland not only the Hells of our own ſhores, 
but thoſe of many other my diſtant ones, ſo we have 
alſo many ſpecies, and thoſe in great numbers, which 


are in their recent ſtate, the inhabitants of other yet un- 


known or unſearched ſeas and ſhores. 
The cockles, muſcles, oyſters, and the other common 
|  bivalvesof our own ſeas are very abundant ; but we have 
alſo an amazing number of the nautilus kind, particu- 
larly of the nautilus græcorum, which though a. hell not 
found living in our own, or any neighbouring ſeas, yet 
is found buried in all our clay-pits about London and 
elſewhere ; and the moſt frequent of all foſſil bells in 
ſome of our counties, are the conchæ anomiæ, which 
| yet we know not of in any part of the world in their re- 


| 


t the Hells found in ſtone quarries 
were never any part of an animal, and gives this reaſon | 
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cent ſtate, Of this ſort alſo are the 1 
the gryphitz, with ſeveral of ir WMMoniz v4 + 
The exact ſimilitude of the known Hell and otherz. 
ſil in their ſeveral kinds, will bi recent and for 
_— that theſe, though not yet Samak, ©, us ty 
iving ſtate, are, as ſome have j us in the; 
ſus ** ö e idly thought, a lort 45 
It is certain, that of the many known 
not even thoſe of our own iſland, have 
ſearched for the Hell. ſiſh that inhabit 
ſee in the nautilus | yay an inſtance of 
brought from very diſtant parts of the world 
here, we cannot wonder, that yet unknown Andy bur 
unknown bottoms of deep ſcas, ſhould hay f. den or the 
with many unknown /e fi h, whic ah urniſhed us 
brought with the reſt ; whether that were 7 
the general deluge, or the effect of an ** 
trophe of a like kind, or by whatever 1 n 
left in the yet unhardened matter of 
— Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 616. 
oſſil Hells are found to be o "Hi 
land. 2 Max uRING. e in Manuring 
They are much uſed in France for this Durga. 
Reaumur treats of their effects iu kene an Mr, 
very fully, concluding his uſeful account wo 22 
ſtances by obſerving, that it is much more eaſ t pa e-4 
for the manner of their acting upon land 55 * 
manner of their coming where they are 258 4 3 the 
been the favourite ſyſtem of our Dr. Woodward k » 
theſe /hells were the remains of the univerC, * . 
which having overflowed the whole earth x . . 
leave them in all places; but Mr. Rezumor l. W 
more rationally accounted for their coming to thoſ 094 
of France, where they are found at this time i 0 
vaſt abundance, by carefully tracing the courſe of 4 
beds of them ſo far as known there, and eaſily pr we 
that all that extent of country, under which thej 
found, may have been once overflowed by the fea nit 
out a deluge; it being the very track that a large body of 
waters, let in at one part of the kingdom, muſt "om 
taken, in order to getting out at another. Mem. de 
1 W e 
SHELL, Arabian, a name given by ſome to 
porcelain Hell, not becauls it 1 * on 3385 0 
| Arabia, but becauſe its lines and variegations are ſuppoſe 
ed to repreſent the figures of Arabic characters. 
SHELL, aurora, in Natural Hiſtory, a very remarkable 
ſpecies of hell fiſh, found in cabinets of the curious. l. 
is of the figure of a bird, having a head, wings, and til, 
and is of a flame-colour ; it owes much of its beauts, 
however, to art and accident ; the /þe/l is an oyſter of a 
2 variation of figure from the common one; tie 
head of the bird is the cardo or hinge; the wings aretle 
body of the Hells; and the tail is a 
that of the MARTEAvU, only ſingle. 
It is naturally of a duiky brown on the outſide, an6 
pearly within, but when its rough coat is taken of, i 
appears of this beautiful flame-colour. 
SHELL, caterpillar, See TURBO, „ 
SHELL, centre, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to fh 
balanus marinus, a kind of ſea „hell of the multivale 
kind, with an open mouth, frequently found fixed totie 
bottoms of ſhips, and other things covered with i 
water. See BALANI and SHELLS. 
SHELL, chalice, or cup-SHELL, a ſpecies of the balans 
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See BaLanl. | 5 
SHELL, China-letter, in Natural Hiſtory, à name given by 
many to that ſpecies of chama, uſually called by authors 
the chama Arabica. It is of a pale browniſh ground, 
is variegated with a great number of black lines, wt 
are as ſlender as the ſtrokes of a pen, and are % 
odd figures, that they repreſent ſome of the Arabic, oh 
as others fancy, Chineſe characters. See Chu. 
SHELL, crown imperial, a ſpecies of the vol Tl. 
SHELL, dog-tooth, a ſpecies of DENTALIS. 
SHELL, ear. See EAR. . 
SHELL, guinea, the Engliſh name for 
riegated ſpecies of vol ura, called by the 
culatzon. | 8 | 
SHELL, Heart. See HEART. | 1nd 
SHELL, helmet, in Natural Hiftory, the name of 1 
MUREX, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies ©; 
approach ſomewhat toward a triangular figure, i 
free from any long ſpines. See Sf GALL" 
SHELL, leopard, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the pardus, a kind of yo. ur, 10 
reſembling thoſe of a leopard. There ae 
this, one ſpotted with black, another with 
another with red. : 2 n! 
SHELL, /cveret, in Natural Hiſtory, ® 1 
many to a ſpecies of PORCEL AN hel! 
young hare in colour. ggg:! 
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lining, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by | ed, ones, but differing in this, that as the two ends ok 


SHE, 


; to: a ſpecies of MUREX with varlegations that ſpecies are not very different in form, in this kind 
ſome 2 , reſembling the pictures we commonly ſee of | 2 el the ends is ſharp and pointed in compariſon with 
; þ | the other. | 
| It has its name of Hell. inſect, from the reſemblance it 
68LLs * ſpecies of roxcELAIN- Hell, the figures on] bears to a muſcle hell; as it is, in its whole form, not 
a pec "eſent the lines on a map | | | unlike one of the two Hells, in which the common ſea 
which FP CENTRANIA and NEEDLE. | muſcle is ineloſed, but the pointed end of this inſet is 
art, 0; „arb. See NOAH. | much more extended in length than the ſmaller end of 
dau, . See OYSTER. obs this ell. b | | 
1d wife, the name given by ſome to that ſpecies | This ſpecies is extremely ſmall, and may be eafily miſ- 
8881 L 4 which the French alſo have called viELLE| taken for the minute caſe, out of which ſome ſmall in- 
of chamay . ſect has eſcaped; or in another ſtate, for the neſt in 
ridie. inn, a ſpecies of OTSTER. Which ſome ſmall inſect had depoſited its eggs; but if 
EU L, 00000 See EN TAL IU M. = | the aſſiſtance of the microſcope be called in, they will 
SgtLLy P! 11 in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies] eafily be diſcovered to be true gallinſetis, even as ſoon 
GyBLLy — "which in ſome degree repreſents a ſaddle in] as they are hatched from the eggs. This ſpecies at its 
of OYSTE®S | | full growth, is ſo ſmall, that it requires good eyes to 
its ſhape: Janes n in Natural Hiftory, a name given by diſcover it: it is brown, very ſmooth, and poliſhed on 
SHELL 1 ſhells to a very beautiful ſpecies of variegated | the ſurface, and much of the colour of tlie bark of ſome 
ey w__— | trees; it has uſually an-edge of a cottony matter, viſible 
| _— Michaels, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given] where its fides touch the tree, and its eggs are always 
gy we PR a ſpecies of PECTEN, or ſcallop-/Zell. It | depoſited on a fine cottony bed; the young ones are 
27 bright yellow colour. | white, flat, and have two ſmall! horns, and ſix legs; in 
N 1 in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- this ſtate they are known to be of the gall-inſe# claſs, 


a very much approaching to the nature of | not by their likeneſs to their parent, but to the youn 
[ te fe er Pell, This is a 4 Spell in cabinets; it 2 of other ſpecies. They march N be 
. : of a yellow colour, and very 1 ridged, and full riſkly for ſome time after they are hatched, and after 
1 dts; there ariſe from the lip of the Dell five | that fix themſelves, and then begin to grow and by de- 
l large ſpines, or, as they are uſually called, fingers, and| grees alter their form, till they at lenge are of the ſame 
A ow which are very much bent, the one from the] ſhape with their parent. Reaumur, Hift. Inf. tom. iv. 
i head, the other from the tail: theſe are very elegantly] p. 69, 70. _ . 5 
ch radiated with white, and a fine violet colour on the lips. | SHELL-/and, a name given by the farmers, in ſome parts | 
uy GugLL, ſcrew. See TurBo. | of England, to the fragments of Hells found on the ſea ; 
8 SHELL, ſmall-pox, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a ſhores, and ground to a ſort of powder, fo that they re- . 
remarkable kind of concha venerea, or poRcELAIN- Hell, ſemble ſand. See MANURING. Fe | j 
ng the protuberances on the ſurface of which are ſuppoſed There is alſo another kind, uſed as this is, in ſome parts ö 
ate to repreſent the puſtules of the ſmall-pox, There are] of Cornwall, and compoſed of fragments of a fort of 1 
th- two —— of this Hell, the one white, with flattiſh pro- tender white coral. This is found principally about i 
of tuberances, the other greeniſh, with more elevated ones. Falmouth, and is called by the ſame name of hell. ſand, I 
5 Inkl L=ſuale, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by many] though very improperly. All the kinds are of great uſe if 
to that beautiful ſpecies of PORCELAIN-/Þell, the ſpots in agriculture, but they are differently eſteemed by the 
of which repreſent thoſe of a ſnake's ſkin. | farmers, as they are more or leſs rich, which they know | 
$ of zur L, ſpider, the name of a kind of MUREX. See Ar4a-| by their colours: the reddiſh kind is eſteemed moſt of 9 
0 EA. e 15 all; next to this the blue is judged the beſt, and after | 
po SHELL, frawberry, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by] this the white. Such as is dredged up from under the i 
collectors of Hells to a very beautiful ſpecies of cordi-| water, is always found better, than ſuch as is found dry i 
1 formis, ſpotted with ſmall round red ſpotrs. on the ſhores; and ſuch as is entirely compoſed of He . 
bur L, fwallow, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by] is to be choſen, rather than ſuch as has fragments of ſtone j 
authors to a ſpecies of 0YsTER, which in ſome degree among it, which is a very common caſe. See SAND. 9 
wh repreſents the 3 of a ſmall bird flying. 9 SHELL-toothed, in the Manege, an appellation given to a "= 
a SHELL, ſwan, See C1GNE. | | horſe that from five years old to old age, naturally, ane | 
Ls SHELL, tiger, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies| without any artifice, - bears mark in all his foreteeth, and | 
ct of PORCELAIN; or concha venerea, ſuppoſed to repre- there ſtill keeps that hollow place with the black mark, | | j 
bs ſent the ſpots on a tiger's ſkin. | which is called in French germe de fee, i. e. the eye of | 
HELL, toc. See POLLICIPES. a bean, inſomuch, that at twelve or fifteen he appears 
Fi HELL, tortoiſe. See TORTOISE. | with the mark of a horſe that is not yet ſix; for in the 
* 


SuzLL, trumpet. See TRUMPET. nippers of other horſes, the hollow place is filled, and | | 


| | | SHELL-/ilver. See SILVER, _ ; Se 
york, i Theſe animals are in general oviparous, very | SysLL-fi/h, a collective name for all fiſhes naturally in- 
few inſtances having been found of ſuch as are vivipa-| cloſed in ſhells. . N | 
mong the oviparous kinds, anatomiſts have|SntLL, in Artillery. See Bo and MORTAR, |: | 
5 hat ſome ſpecies are of different ſexes in the dif-| $HeLLs, meſſage, are howitz-/bells, within which are in- 
nt individuals of the ſame ſpecies, but others are] cloſed a letter, or other papers; the fuze-hole is ſtopped | +, 
Kral 4 every one being in itſelf both male and] up with wood or cork, and the hell are fired into a | 
: Ot 


SHELL, turban. See TURBAN, | 5 | the mark Loa. gg towards the ſixth year, by reaſon of | 

60 HELL, turnep. This is a ſpecies of ſea bell, by others] the wearing of the tooth. About the ſame age it is half | 1 
=» called the radiſb bell; it is exactly of the ſhape of a] worn out in the middling teeth, and towards the eighth {| 
oth turnep, and is of the pol IM, or concha globoſa kind. | year it diſappears in the corner teeth: but after a Hell. 1 | 
1 Thoſe who have called it the radiſh Shell, allude to the] toothed horſe has marked, he marks ſtill equally in the 1 
great black round rooted radiſh, not to our common ra-] nippers, the middling, and the corner teeth; which | 

* _ | , 5 | oceeds from this, that having harder teeth than other _ — 
SHELL, turtle, the names of two ſpecies of Hell.. See] horſes, his teeth do not wear, and ſo he does not loſe 

en bf Muxgx and VoLUTA. 3 the black ſpot. „ : 1 5 = | = | 
"or SHELL-apple, in Ornithology an Engliſh name for the loxia,| Among the Poliſh, Hungarian, and Croatian horſes, we | 7 
1 ul or CROSSBILL,, given from his manner of ſplitting an find a great many of them hollow-toothed, and gene- i 
hich , and feeding on the kernels, leaving the hell of | rally the mares are more apt to be ſo than the horſes. : 
fac pulp untouched. ISIS, Iittoral. See LITTORAL, 4 
1 6 BELL-drake, in Ornithology, a common Engliſh name for SRELI- gold. See Gol. n. 7 
| the ra bonn A. | | | g 
{ 


Tous, A 


Airy ltr caſes their increaſe is very numerous. | garriſon or camp. HT | ; 
carce iuferior to that of plants, or of the moſt fruit-| SHELL F a block, in Mechanics, is the outer frame or caſe, 


1 : g 1 
| ofthe inſet claſs. The eggs are very ſmall, and ate] wherem the ſheave or wheel is contained, and traverſes j 
044 8 together in a ſort of cluſters by means of a gluti- about its axis. | | 
4 nous humour 


eden which is always placed about them, and | SHELTERS, horizontal, See Hoxizůox rA. 


e this endture of the jelly of frogs ſpawn ; by means of | SHELTIE, the name of a ſmall, but ſtrong kind of horſe, 
: the By Ae not only kept together in the parcel, but | found in the iſland of Zetland, commonly called Shct= | 
| wol lub Cluſter is faſtened to the rocks, Hells, or other | land. In the country, the price of one of theſe horſes is | 
7 Ariven on e and thus they are preſerved from being about a guinea. | WED | 
2 lucceed ore by the wayes, and len where they cannot | SHELVES, in Sea Language, a general name given to any 
5 RELL. YE dangerous ſhallows, ſand banks, or rocks; lying imme- 
buth rt an inſect of the GAL L · inſter claſs, ſome- diately under the ſurface of the water, fo as to intercept 


vg thoſe which are called the boat-faſhion- any ſhip in her paſſage, and endanger her deſtruction. 


SHEP. 
6 


| 
l 


SHE 


BHEPHERD, in Rural Affairs, one who looks after 
ſheep. 5 
Su enn dog; a variety of the common bod, uſed in 
guarding flocks, or driving herds of cattle. © 
SHEPHERD Kings, in Ancient Hiſtory. See DISPERSION 
of Mankind. 1 | NO only HON oe EG 
BHEPHERD's needle, or Venus's comb, ſcandix, in Botany, 
* gehus of the pentandria digynia claſs, Its characters 
ate theſe : it hath an umbelliferous flower; the genera 
umbel is lotig, and has few rays; the particular umbels 
have many; the general umbel has no involucrum ; the 
particular have a five-leaved one, the length of the um- 
dels; the general umbel is deformed, and has hermaphro- 
dite florets in the diſk, and female in the rays: the 
flowers have five inflexed heart-ſhaped petals ; the inner 
are ſmall, and the outer large; and five flender ſtamina, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits, with an oblong germen 
ſupporting two permanent ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe 
ſtigmas: the germen afterward turns to a long fruit, di- 
vided in two parts, each having one furrowed ſeed, con- 
vex on one fide, and plain on the other. Miller enu- 
merates (ix, and Linnzus nine ſpecies, 3 
There have been ſome inſtances of the ill effects of this 
plant, when taken inwardly; ſome who have taken this 
herb in ſoups, by 3 it for garden chervil, have 
narrowly eſcaped with their lives. 
SHEPHERD'S porch, burſa 2 oris, in Botany, a common 
weed in moſt parts of 
they are permitted to ſhed; for ſo faſt do the ſeed 
ripen, and the plants come up, 'that there are commonly 


four or five generations of them in a year; they cannot, 
therefore, be too carefully rooted out of a garden. In | 
; with the other great officers, meet in the exchequer cham. 


the Linnzan ſyſtem, this is a ſpecies of the THLASPT. 


This is an officinal plant; its juice has been 'Teputed | 
aſtringent and yulnerary, and as ſuch is uſed againſt hz-| ml 
| abbreviating Michaelmas term), and then and there pro. 


morrhages, dyſenteries, diarrhœas, &c. — 
The country people apply it to cuts and freſh wounds, 
and ſome hold it of great virtue when made up into a 


- cataplaſm, and applied to the wriſts againſt tertians || 

and quartans; but Dr. Lewis obſerves, that he could | 
' perceive no pungeney or aſtringency, either in the leaves 

of this plant, or in the extracts made by water and rec- | 
_ tified ſpirit, and that a decoCtion of them ſtrike no de- 
gree of (blackneſs with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol. | 
among cur printed laws. But notwithſtanding an urati« 


ence, he infers, that there ſeems to be no foundation 


for the ſtrong ſtyptic virtues, for which this herb has | 
been 3 recommended by writers in the materia 
medica, or ſor the acrid inflammatory power, which 
ſome (probably mifled by its botanic affinity with muſ- | 
| land; ſome of our writers have affirmed, that the king, 


tard, and ſome other acrid vegetables) have aſeribed to 
it. Lewis's Mat. Med. 3 e 
Bux FUER P's tuff, or ſbepherd's rod. See TEAZEL. 
SHERARDIA, in Botany. See Little Field MaDDER. 
SHERARD1A is alſo a name given by Pontedera to the ge- 
nus of plants, called by Linnzus. See GALENIA. 


SHERBET, or SHERBIT, a compound drink, firſt | 


brought into England from Turkey and Perſia, conſiſting 


of fair water, lemon-juice, ſugar, amber, and other in- 


gredients. = | 35 1 
Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, juice of 
raiſins, &c. | rags „ 
he word /berbet, in the Perſian language, ſignifies ple a- 
fant liquor, Ml OO. | b 
SHERIF, in the Egyptian Orders, the relations of Ma- 
| hoes the ſame tribe of perſons called EMIR by the | 
"Turks. | | | | 
The word is Perſian, and ſignifies great or noble; and 
theſe perſons have the privilege of being exempt from ap- 
pearing before any judge but their own head; and if 
any of the military orders are obliged to puniſh them 
for any miſdemeanor, they firft take off their green tur- 
ban, in reſpect to their character; and the ſame is done, 


eren when they are puniſhed by their own magiſtrate, | 


See SCHERI1F., | 


SHERIFF, or SHIRE-REvr, an officer in each county of | 


England, of very great antiquity z his name being deriv- 
d from the two Saxon words /cire, province or ſbire; or 
rather from /ciran, to divide, and gereſa, grave, reve, or 
prefet; the ſheriff being denominated from the firſt di- 
viſion of the kingdom into counties, | | 
He is called in Latin vice comes, as' being the deputy of 
the earl or comes, to whom the cuſtody of the ſhire is 
laid to, have been committed at the firſt diviſion of this 
ur into counties; but the earls being afterwards 
unable, by reafon of their high employments, and atten- 
tance on the king's perſon, to tranſact the buſineſs of 
the county, the labour was committed to the Heri; 
who now performs all the king's buſineſs in the county; 
and though he be ſtill called vze-comes, yet he is entirely 
independent of, and not ſubject to the earl: the king, 


ot ngland, which propagates | 
itſelf fo faſt by ſeeds, as not to be eaſily cleared where . hol 

. appointing the new her i, uſed commonly to bi 
the ſixth day of November. 12 Edw. IV. 8 I: oY 


1 


dained by 28 Edw. I. Cc. 8. that the people hong,” 


| ſheriffs were hereditary, as judge Black 


and ſtill continue in the county of Weſtmorat, 
day: the city of London · having alſo the _—_ 


is executed by our /herif were elected by -th 


er 'quibus rex unum confirmabat. But, with us in Tye. 


dence be rep ed. By ſtatutes 14 Edw. III. cap. 7. 23 Hen. 
VI. c. 8. — 2 1 Hen. VIII. c. 26; Se chants Fn 
rer, preſident of the king's council, chief juſtices, 21d 


poſe three perſons 'ts the king, who afterwards appoi 
one of them to be Heri ff. : | 5 


| thority in dür books. for making theſe 


by his letters patent, committing. cu/tlodiam comitatus to 


the eri. 


— 


8. H Ex 


| Sheriffs were ſorfnerly choſen by the inhalinucyw : - 
ſeveral counties in Memes te he W Na 4 
1 
election of ber is in every ſhire, where the f 
not of e for ancientiy in foe 
. . ; , done appreeng | 
they were in Scotland, till the ſtatüte 20 Geo Il. c. 

* 4 . 
why 
the ſhrievalty of Middleſex veſted in'thei 2s 
ter. This election, ſays the "fame | 
probability, net *abſolutely: veſted in the Cons. a 
required the royal approbation. For in the Gothic 
ſtitution, the judges of their county courts (which of, : 


but confirmed by the king: and the form of N 
tion was thus managed; the people, or incole nu | 
choſe twelve electors, and they nominated three yer F Ty 


land, theſe popular elections growing tumul | 
put an end to by the ſtatute 9 Edu. IL Ws hi 


enacted, thit the /heriffs ſhould from thenceforth. hee, 


figned by the chancellor, treaſurer, and the | 
being perſons in whom the ſame truſt night 2 


chief baron, are to make this election on tlie morrow of 
All Souls in the exchequer: and the king's letters paten 


And the cuſtom now is, which has obtained ſince the 
time of Henry the Sixth, that all the judges, together 


ber on the morrow'of All A mnt (which day is now 
altered to the morrow of St. Martin, by the laſt act fer 


This cuſtom of the twelve judges propoſing three per- 
ſons, ſeems borrowed! from the Gothic nos fone be- 
fore- mentioned; with this difference, that among the 
Goths the twelve nominees were firſt elected by the 
people themſelves: which uſage of ours. was probably 
founded upon ſome ſtatute, though not now to be found 


mous reſolution of all the judges of England to this pur- 
Poles. entered in the council book of 3 March, 34 Hen. 

I. and thie ſtatute 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 26. ſed. 
61, which -expreſly recognizes this to be the law of the 


by his prerogative, may name whom he” pleaſes to be 

eri, whether choſen by the judges or no. . This i 
grounded on a woes <p = pe Soy in the fifth year ol 
queen Elizabeth, when, by reaſon of the plague, there 
was no Michaelmas term kept at Weſtminſter, ſo that 
the judges could not meet there in er ino animarum, to 
nominate the ſheriffs 3 wheteupon' the queen numetthen 
herſelf, without ſuch previous afſembly, appointing fot 
the moſt part one of the two remaining in the laſt year's 
liſt. And this caſe, ſo circumſtanced, is the only l 


| 175. _ | . 850 
Been it muſt be acknowledged, that the praftice d 
occaſionally naming what are called rockE Ther j 
the ſole authority of the crown, hath uniformly cont 
nued to the reign of his preſent majeſty, Geo, III. u 
which, ſays Blackſtone, few, if any, inſtances have 0 
curred. : Cog e eo 
By four ſeveral ſtatutes it is enacted, that no one me 
be ſheriff, except he have ſufficient land within he 1 
to anſwer the king and his people in any matter o 00 | 
plaint. 9 Edw. Il. ſt. 2. 4 Edw. III. c. 9. 5 Edu. 

c. 4. 14 & 14 Car. II. C. 21. 1 
It has been adjudged, that an attorney is re 
the office of ſheriff, by reaſon of his attendance 8 
courts of Weſtminſter. AAR way 5 
By 2 Geo. III. c. 20. no perſon, during the _ 1 
2 ding as a militia officer, ſhall be obliged to ie 
office of ſheriff. | 25 i 
Fo +" Ds who are exempted by anthers 
RATION act, from the obligation of complying wn ple 
requiſition of the CORPORATION act, and Tage, 
their non-compliance as a reaſonable and fu 

cuſe, are not compellable to ſerve this 

courſe to pay any fine for refuſal. See Furnea 3 

to Blackſtone, ed. 2. and particularly the 2 P " lo 
containing Lord Mansfield's ſpeech in the Not 
1767, on the cauſe between the city of 
diſſenters, when the houſe affirmed. 
judgment of the commilhoners delegates, 
their opinions /eriatim on the 5th of 
hearing counſel ſeveral days. 


SHE 


| | he city of London, nd freeman choſen | 
By 2 1 be e unleſs he voluntarily ſwears 
pf ahh 10,0007. &c. and if he refuſes to take the 
e is 15 incurs a forfeiture of 400ʃ. 
kh ig, before he exerciſes any part of his office, 
1 before his patent is made out, 15 to give ſecurity in 
ul remembrancer's office in the exchequer, under 
the 15 tool. for the payment of his proffers, and all 
* Tots of the ſheriffwick; he muſt alſo take the 
other f allegiance and abjuration, and all, except the 
_ "© Wales and Cheſter, an oath appointed by 
0 15 I. cap. 15. fect. 18. for the due execution of their 
—4 This oath may be adminiſtered in purſuance of a 
of dedimits poteſtatem. | 
n iris 5 ſeveral old ſtatutes, are to continue 
1 cheir office no longer than one year; and yet it hath 
been ſaid, that 2 her may be appointed durante bene 
lacito, or during the king's pleaſure, and fo is the form of 
the royal writ 3 therefore, till a new hheriff be named, 
his olle cannot ere unleſs by his own death, 
iſe of the king. | | 
3 ſt. 1. e. 8. all officers appointed by the 
receding king may hold their offices for fix months af- 
ter the king's demi unleſs ſooner diſplaced by the ſuc- 
a farther obſerve, that by 1 Rich. II. c. 11. no 
man, that has ſerved the office of Meri for one year, can 


after. | 
The power and duty of a ſheriff are thoſe that belong 


to him as a judge, as the keeper of the king's Jets as a 
miniſterial officer of the ſuperior courts of juſtice, or 

as the king's bailiff. | | 

In his judicial capacity he is to hear and determine all 

cauſes of forty ſhillings valve and under, in his county- 

couRT; and he has alſo a judicial power in divers other 

eivil caſes. He is likewite to decide the elections of 
knights of the ſhire (ſubject to the controul of the houſe 

of commons), of coroners, and of verderors ; to judge of 

the qualification of voters, and to return ſuch as he ſhall 

determine to be duly elected, but incapable of being 

elected himſelf for the county, &c. of which he is re- 

turning officer. | 

As the keeper of the king's peace, both by common law 

and ſpecial commillion, he is the firſt man in the county, 


ſons who break the peace, or attempt to break it; and 
may bind any one in a recognizance to keep the peace. 
He may, and is. bound, ex %, to purſue and take all 
traitors, murderers, felons, and other miſdoers, and 
commit them to gaol for ſafe cuſtody. He is alſo to de- 
tend his courty againſt any of the king's enemies when 
they come into the land; and for this purpoſe, as well 
as for keeping the peace and purſuing felons, he may 
niſe the poſſe comtatus. | | 
However, by the expreſs directions of the great charter, 
the ierifſ, together with the conſtable, coroner, and cer- 
tan other officers of the king, are forbidden to hold any 
Pleas of the crown, or, in other words, to try any crimi- 


thould impoſe as well as levy fines and amercements ; 


ce c mould one day condemn a man to death, and perſonally | 
5 0 execute him the next. 

cont Neither may he act as an ordinary juſtice of the peace 
I. in during the ti 


me of his oſſice, for this would be equally 


nconſtent, he being in many reſpects the ſervant of the 


Iullices, 


In his miniſterial capacity, the heriff is bound to exe- 


io Ire Cl a! 288 - . 
= | ot proceſs iffuing from the king's courts of juſtice. 
l ene commencement of civil cauſes, he is to ſerve the 


wilt, to arreſt, an 


os 4 to take bail; when the cauſe comes 
10 trial, he muſt 


| fummon and return the jury; when it 
un 1 Br 
17 4 rene he muſt ſee the args.) of the court 
| erben antes. In criminal matters, he alſo ar- 
be ö wy of ue * Fig ; he returns the jury; he has the cul- 
&: "Binge ws ain, and he executes the ſentence of 
As the kin 1 extend to death itſelf. n 
oF "a Hoh? 5 al it is the Her is buſineſs to preſerve 
115 e the king within his bailiwick; for ſo his 
u ple. the kin 1 called in the writs. He muſt ſeize | 
gi” Arn 00 dy all lands devolved to the crown by at- 
nor dl muſt 35 . l mult levy all fines and forfeitures ; 
Let te, wich keep all waifs, wrecks, eltrays, and the 
end beolle@ th 36 © granted to ſome ſubject; and muſt 
: 1ob manded e King's rents within his bailiwick, if com- 
1nd be P l Proceſs from the exchequer. | 
ninob i many 1 cle various oſſices, the ſheriff has under 
1 alen, e an under-fher:f, bailiſfs, and 
2, alt! bes, on fret deither buy, ſell, nor farm their of- 
Vol. jy sture of 5001, 3Geo.l.c.1 
ſr YL IV, Ne 328. 9 


be compelled to ſerve the ſame again within three years 


and ſuperior in rank to any nobleman therein, during his 
office. He may apprehend and commit to hay all per- 


na! offence 3 for it would be highly unbecoming, that | 
the executioners of juſtice ſhould be alſo the judges; | 


SHI 


The under-/2rif* uſually performs all the duties of of: 
fice, few excepted, with regard to which the perſonal 
preſence of the high her F is neceſſary. But no under- 
ſheriff ſhall abide in his office above one year by 42 Edw: 
HI. c. 9. and if he does, by 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. he for- 
feits 200/. and no under eri, or fheriff”s officer, ſhall 
practiſe as an attorney, during the time he continues in 
ſuch office, by t Hen. V. c. 4. But theſe regulations are 
evaded, by practiſing in the names of other attornies, 
and putting in them deputies by way of nominal under 
ſheriff's. | 
The under-ſberiſt, before he enter upon his office, is to 

be ſworn, by 27 Eliz. c. 12. And by 3 Geo. I. c. 15. 
ſect. 19. it is enacted, that all under Heri; of any 
counties in South Britain, except the counties in Wales, 
and the county palatine of Cheſter, ſhall take an oath 
for the due execution of their office. Blackſt. Com. b. i. 
p. 341, &c. | 

OHERIFF'S court. SeeCountyCouRT and Mayors Counts: 

SHERIFF's t0urn, Or turn. See TURN. | 

SHERIFF, appeal of. See APPOSAL. 


SHERIFFS, iſſues on. See IssukEs. 


SHEW-box for prints. See CAMERA. 
SHEWIN, or SEwiN, in /chthy:/o2y. See Gony. 
SHEWAGE. See SCAvaAGr. 
SHIDES. See SHIN LIS. | 
SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of a 
light buckler, borne on the arm to fend off lances, darts, 
&c. | 
The form of the ſpield is repreſented by the eſcutcheon in 
coats of arms. 3 
The ſbield was that part of the ancient armour on which 
the perſons of diſtinction in the field of battle always 
had their arms painted; and moſt of the words uſed at 
this time to expreſs the ſpace that holds the arms of fa- 
milies, are derived from the Latin name for a ſhield, ſcu- 
tum. The French cu, and eſcuſſion, and the Englith 
word, eſcutcheon, or, as we commonly ſpeak it, ut. 
cheon, is evidently from this origin; and the Italian j/cudo 
ſignifies both the eld of arms, and that uſed in war. 
The Latin name chpeus, for the ſame thing, ſeems alſo 
to be derived from the Greek word yaupei, to engrave z 
and it had this name from the ſeveral figures engraved on 
it, as marks of diſtinction of the perſon who wore it. 
The ſhield in war, among the Greeks and Romans, was 
not only uſeful in the defence of the body, but it was 
alſo a token, or badge of honour to the wearer, and he 
who returned from battle without it, was always treated 
with infamy afterwards. 


People have at all times thought this honourable piece of 


the armour the propereſt place to engrave, or figure on 
the ſigns of dignity of the poſſeſſor of it; and hence, 
when arms came to be painted for families in after-times, 
the heralds always choſe to repreſent them upon the 
figure of a ſbield, but with ſeveral exterior additions and 
ornaments; as the helmet, ſupporters, and the reſt. 
Ihe form of the held has not only been found different 
in various nations, but even the people of the ſame na- 
tion, at different times, have varied its form extremely; 
and among ſeveral people there have been ſhields of ſeve- 
ral forms and fizes in uſe, at the fame period of time, 
and ſuited to different occaſions. | 
__ earlier ages, ſeems to have been the triangular. This we 
- ſee inſtances of in all the monuments and gems of anti- 
quity : our own molt early monuments ſhew it to have 
been the moſt antique ſhape alſo with us, and the heralds 
have found it the moſt convenient for their purpoſes, 
when they had any odd number of figures to repreſent ; 
as if three, then two in the broad bottom part, and one 
in the narrow upper end, it held them very well; or if 
five, they ſtood as conveniently, as three below, and two 


above. Ihe other form of a held, now univerſally uſed, 


is ſquare, rounded and pointed at the bottom: this is 
taken from the figure of the Samnitic he uſed by the 
Romans, and ſince copied very generally by the Englith, 
French, and Germans. | | 
The Spaniards and Portugueſe have the like general ferm 
of ſhields, but they are round at the bottom without the 
point; and the Germans, beſide the Samnite Hie, have 
two others pretty much in uſe: theſe are, 1. The bulging 
Pield, diſtinguiſhed by its ſwelling or bulging out at the 
flanks; and, 2. The indented /e/d, or ſhield chancree, 
which has a number of notches and indentings all round 
its hides. The uſe of the ancient Miel of this form was, 
that the notches ſerved to reſt the lance upon, that it 
might be firm while it gave the thruſt ; but this form bo- 
ing leſs proper for the receiving armorial figures, the 
two former have been much more uſed in the heraldry of 
that nation. 
Beſide this different form of the fields in heraldry, we 
ſind them alſo often diſtinguiſhed by their different poit- 


The moſt ancient and univerſal form of fields, in the 


family of Scotland and England, and of our nobility at 
that time, are thus hanging from the left corner. 


either have no ancient title to nobility, or have ſullied it 
_ fide the popes and dignified prelates, many of the firit fa- 


SHIELD, in Heraldry, denotes the E$CUTCHEON, or 


SHIELDR AKE. See TaDokxa. | 
SHIFTED, in Sea Language, denotes the ſtate of a ſhip's 


SHIFTED, as expreſſed of the wind, implies altered. | 

SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men who are 
employed by the cooks to ſhiſt and change the water in 

which the fleſh or fiſh is put, and laid for ſome time, in | 


SHIFTING a tackle, in Sea Language, the act of removing 


to give a greater ſcope or extent to their purchaſe. This 


SHIFTING the helm, denotes the alteration of its poſition, 
by puſhing it towards the oppoſite fide of the ſhip, 
SHIFTING the voyal, ſignifies changing its poſition on the 


SHIITES. See SoNNa. | | 
_ SHILLING, an Engliſh ſilver coin, equal to twelve pence, 


tions, ſoms of them ſtanding erect, and others flanting 
various ways, and in different degrees; this the heralds 
expreſs by the word pendant, hanging, they feeming to 
be hung up not by the centre, but by the right or left 
Eorner: The French call theſe ecu pendant, and the com- 
mon antique triangular ones ecu ancien. The Italians 
eall this /cuts pendente; and the reaſon given for exhibit- 
ing the Hhield in theſe figures in heraldry is, that in the 
ancient tilts and tournaments, they who were to juſt at 
theſe military exerciſes, were obliged to hang up their 


ſhields with their armories, or coats of arms on them, out | 
at the windows and balconies of the houſes near the 


place; or upon trees, pavilions, or the barriers of the 
round, if the exerciſe was to be perfornied in the field. 

Fhoſe who were to fight on foot, according to Colum- 
bier, had their Hhields hung up by the right corner, and 
thoſe who were to fight on horſeback, had theirs hung 
up by the left. This poſition of the ſhields in heraldry, 
is called couche by ſome writers, though by the generality 
„ eee | : 

It was very frequent in all parts of Europe, in arms given 
between the eleventh and fourteenth centuries ; but it 1s 
to be obſerved, that the hanging by the left corner, as it 
was the token ofthe owner's being to fight on horſeback, 
ſo it was eſteemed the moſt honourable and noble fitua- 
tion; and all the pendant ſhields of the ſons of the royal 


The hanging from this corner was a token of the owner's 
being of noble birth, and having fought in the tourna- 
ments before; but no ſovereign ever had a ſh:eld pendant 
any way, but always erect, as they never formally enter- 
ed the liſts of the tournament. 8 | 
The Italians generally have their fields of arms of an 
oval form; this ſeems to be done in imitation of thoſe 
of the popes, and other dignified clergy ; but their he- 
rald, Petro Sancto, ſeems to regret the uſe of this figure 
of the ſhield, a8 an innovation brought in by the painters 
and engravers, as molt convenient for holding the figures, 
but derogatory to the honour of the poſſeſſor, as not re- 
preſenting either antiquity, or honours won in war, but 
rather the honours of ſome citizen, or perſon of learning. 
Some have carried it ſo far, as to ſay that thofe, who 


by any unworthy action, cannot any longer wear their 
arms in ſhields properly figured, but were obliged to have 
them painted in an oval or round held. | 
In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and oval 
ſhields are in the diſrepute he ſpeaks of; but in Italy, be- 


miles of the laity have them. = 
'The ſecular princes, in many other countries, alſo retain 


this form of the Hhield, as the molt ancient, and truly ex- 
preſſive of the Roman clypeus. Nubet's Heraldry, p. 12. 
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Cemponille, Herald. 


held, whereon the bearings of the armory are placed. 


ballaſt or cargo, when it is ſhaken from one ſide to the 


other, either by the violence of her rolling in a turbulent | 


ſea, or by an extraordinary inclination to one fide when 
under a great preſſure of ſail. | hs 


order to fit it for the kettle. 


the blocks of a tackle to a greater diſtance from each 
other, on the object to which they are applied, in order 


operation is otherwiſe called FLEET1NG. 


capſtern, from the right to the left, and vice vera. 


or the twentieth part of a pound. 

Freherus derives the Saxon /c:/ling, whence our ſhilling, 
from à corruption of /{:qua; proving the derivation by 
ſeveral texts of law, and, among others, by the twenty- 
fixth law, De annuis legatis. Skinner deduces it from 
the Saxon Fild, ſhield, by reaſon of the eſcutcheon of 
arms thereon. | | 
Biſhop Hooper derives it from the Arabic ſchecle, ſignify- 
ing a weight z but others, with greater probability, de- 


duce it from the Latin fi/icus, which ſignified in that | 


language, @ quarter of an ounce, or the forty-eighth part 
of a Roman pound. In confirmation of this et ca 
it is alledged, that the Hhilling kept its original fignifica- | 


OpY 


tion, and bore the ſame proportion to the Saxon pound 


| 


it was the largeſt Engliſh coin then kn 


proportion to the pound, as an argument, that their fi 
in which the word we have tranſlated pieces of lber, is 


have done, if there had been no ſuch coin as a illi 
then in uſe. Accordingly, the Saxons expreſſed their 


England: and howſoever it altered during the long pe- 
riod that elapſed from the Conqueſt to the time of Henry 


all payments, though it was then only a ſpecies of ac 
count, or the twentieth part of the pound ſterling: and 


to the pound; they, thereſore, weighed twenty grains on 
fourth each, which is ſomewhat heavier in propos 
than the Engliſh billing of that time, ſixt y. two whered 
went to the pound, each weighing ninety-tw0 grail 


of money of this kind were ſtruck in England for the la 
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as ſicilieus il to the Roman and the Groot b: 
the forty-cighth part of the Saxon TW” | 
which we owe to Mr. Lambarde. Expl 
& Verborum in Legg. Sax. voc. Libr; P m 
However; the Saxon laws reckon the pound i 
number at fifty hillings, but they reall = 
wy grape mY value of the hl 
ut it was reduced to four pence abo 7 
the Conqueſt ; for feveral of the deen he? bene 
Athelſtan's reign, oblige us to take this eſtimat ar. * 
it continued to the Norman times, as one of th 
queror's laws (Legg. Saxon, P- 221.) ſufficient] _ 
tains z and it ſeems to have been the common dry 
which the Engliſh payments were adjuſted "6g by 
Conqueſt, the French folidus of twelye petice which — 
in uſe among the Normans, was called by the En m ms 
of /hillihg; and the Saxon ſhilling of four pencettol Tri 
man name, and was called the groat, or great coin: lng 
- i 
It has been the opinion of the e Randi, 
Gibſon, and of the antiquaries in general, that how 
the method of reckoning by pounds, marks, and fill 
as well as by pence and farthings, had been in dais 
uſe even from the Saxon times, long before the Nor wh 
Conqueſt, that there never was ſuch a coin in e 
as either a pound or a mark, nor any ſhilling, till the hin 
1504 or 15053 but in the twenticth ycar of king Bins 
VII. (A. P. 1505) a few filver fillings, or twelve.pence | 
were coined, being about one-half the ſize of the ms 
dern ſbillings, or forty out of a pound weiglit of filver, 


Wund 
J coined out of j 


which were fair and broad pieces. T heſe, however; i 
bi 


is ſaid, have long ſince been folely confined to the wh. 
nets of collectors. 

Mr. Clarke combats this opinion, alledging, that ſome 
coins mentioned by Mr. Folkes, under Edw. I. wir 8 
probably Saxon hiilinss new minted, and that arch. 
biſhop Aelfric (Gram. Saxon. p. 52, at the end of Som. 

ner's Saxon Diction.) expreſly ſays, that the Saxons 

had three names for their money, viz. mancuſcs, fil. 

lings, and pennies. He alſo urges the different vaiue 85 
of the Saxon ſhilling at different times, and its uniform 


ling was a coin; and the teſtimony of the Saxon goſpel, 


rendered fillings, which, he ſays, they would hardy 


ſhilling in Latin by ficlus and argenteus. 
He farther adds, that the Saxon fhilliys was never er- 
prefled by /olidus, till after the Norman fettlements in 


VII. it was the moſt conſtant denomination of money in 


when it was again revived as a coin, it leſtened gradually 
as the pound iterling leſſened, from the twenty-eighth d 
Edw. III. to the forty-third of Elizabeth. Clarke cn 
Coins, &c. p. 120. 152. 155. 200. 376. 8 
In the year 1560, there was 2 peculiar fort of ſola 
ſtruck in Ireland, of the value of nine pence Englit, 
which paſied in Ireland ſor twelve pence. The met! 
on the reverſe of thefe is, pofui Deum adjutorem mn 
Eighty-two of theſe ſhillings, according to Malynes, ve! 


b 
ſeven eighths; and the Iriſh ſhilling being valued 17 
Tower at nine pence Engliſh, that is, one-lourt. " 
leſs than the Engliſh billing, it ſhould, there1ore, po. 
tionably weigh one-fourth part lels, and its full weed 
be ſomewhat more than ſixty-two grams but . 
them found at this time, though much worn, 1 
ſixty-nine grains. In the year 1598, fire different pi 


ha? > 


Sy — SN = 2 


nat, 2 


vice of the kingdom of Ireland. 2 
Theſe were ſhillings to be current in Ireland 1 is 
pence each; half hillings to be current at ſix pence 
uarter Hhillings at three pence. 100 
| garter 1 3 alſo ſtruck of the a 
and ſent over for the payment of the am! *. 
The money thus coined was of a very ow „ 
copper and blver; and two years aſter, ay” 
more pieces of the ſame kinds {truck for the : _ 
which were fill worſe z the former hong! — * 
of ſilver to nine ounces of copper; and . unce if 
two ounces eighteen pennyweights, to 38 
ennyweights of the alloy. Simon's Inn ©. le 


IKeW1 
The Dutch, Flemiſh, and Germans, have wp" 


Hine, called ſchelin, ſchilling, ſcalin, &. Ob / 
Lein we the 2 weight or Haeueſt with the E's 
ling, are not current at the ſame value. 
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5 * + , ; a ; n : ; 5 ; | 
= #9 filling is worth about twenty-three French 
The Fogel 4 Holland and Germany about eleven ſols 
{als 3 alk; thoſe of Flanders about nine. "The Dutch 
2 are alſo called /ols de gros, becauſe equal to twelve 
Klebe Danes have copper Hhillings, worth about one 
ur of a ſarthing ſterling. See Coin. . 
LES, or 8 13 | : 
SHINGT + onirrbted otken boards, ſawed to a certain 
er ine, or more uſually cleft to about an inch thick at 
ee and made like wedges, four or five inches 
= 1 al eight or nine inches long. They are uſed in 
e eſpecially for churches and ſtceples, Inſtead of 
0 87 
ges or flates. . 5 3 
15 5 is dear; yet where tiles, &c. are very 
Cares ant! a liglit cover is required, it is preferable to 
mac If wy of good oak, and cleft, not ſawed, and 
well ſeaſoned, ſhingles make a ſure, light, and durable 
covering- 6 ; wy 22 
{he building is firſt to be covered all over with bdards, 
and the ſhing/cs then nailed thereon. | 
excites, in Medicine, 2 kind of herpes, called alſo the 
_ miliary herpes. | 


various parts of the body, viz. the neck, brealt, loins, 
thighs, Kc. The place affected 18 ſomewhat inflamed, 
and the patient is a little feverin. 

White puſtules finally ariſe and ſuppurate, and are ſuc- 
cceded by little round ſcabs reſembling millet ſeeds. 

lr is to be attacked with diſcutients, and the higher puſ- 
les are to be cut off with ſciffars, and a cetate of oil 
and wax 1s then to be applied. | | : 
Wiſeman obſerves, that the hingles come near-the nature 
of a pſora; and are, therefore, to be cured with mercu- 
tial cathartics. * 


G{INGLING, in the Iron Works, in many parts of Eng- | 


land, is the operation of hammering the ſow, or caſt 
iron, into 81.0045. The tongs, uſed for holding the iron 
in this operation, are called /hingling-tongs, and the iron 
to be thus wrought is called a Loop. 


SHIP, a general name for all great veſſels with fails, fit for 
navigation on the ſea; but in ſea language, the term is 
more particularly applied to a veſſel furnithed with three | 
maſts, each of which is compoſed of a lower maſt, top-.| 


maſt, and top-gallant-maſt, with the uſual machinery 
thereto belonging. PO Ti 

To give the reader an idea of the ſeveral parts and mem- 
bers of a ip, both internal and external, with their re- 
ſpective denomitiations in the ſea language (the principal 


whereof are explained in the reſpective places of this Dic- | 
tionary), we here give him two draughts; the one, a| 


ſection of the body of a firſt rate, to thew its conſtruction, 
tte diſpoſition of its inſide, &c. The other, the ſame 
ſup intire, with the fails, rigging, &c. See Tab. Ship. 


fe. 1 and 2. 

The ſieur Aubin defines a ſip, a timber building, conſiſt- 
ing of various parts and pleces, nailed and pinned to- 
gether with iron and wood, in ſuch form, as to be fit 


to float, and to be conducted by wind and ſails from fea | 


to ſea, 

In order to give our readers ſome idea of the conſtruc- 
ton and conſtituent parts of a hp, it may be proper to 
obſerve, that naval architecture comprehends three prin- 


cipal objects, viz. 1. To give the /hip ſuch an exterior | 


torm or figure, as may be beſt adapted to the ſervice for 


which the is deſigned. 2. To find the proper figures of | 


a the pieces of timber that compoſe a /hip, and to unite 
mem together into a compact frame; and „3. To provide 
ſuitable accommodations for the officers and crew, as 


well as for the cargo, furniture, proviſions, artillery, and 
ammunition, | | 


be exterior figure of a Hip includes the bottom or quick 


work, or the hold, which is the part that is under water 
when the ſhip is laden, 


ſhip is laden. 


n order to give a proper figure to the bottom, all the 
wt which are neceſſary to render a hip fit for the 
3 5 which ſhe is deſigned thould be conſidered ; 
= ok 5 a hp of war ſhould be able to ſail ſwiftly, 
5 why, er lower tier of guns ſufficiently, e. g. four or 
out of the water: a merchant hi . to contain 


ul bach ale oods, and be navigated with few hands; 


e able to ca 
ne little to lee 


: ward, and ſuſtain 
vihou being violently _ the ſhocks of the ſea 
| ak fon ns ſhip-wrights to delineate three ſeveral 
— gt the more eafy explication of which, it will 
or parts 47 8 an account of the ſeveral pieces 
em in 8 ich they are compoſed, and to repreſent 
fe. c eder of their difpoſition. See Tab. II. $hip, 


la thi 15 
figure are exhibited A, A, &c. the pieces which 


3 


f zutpEs, in Building, ſmall pieces of 


lt conſiſts of innumerable little puſtules breakitig out in | 


lead $ lac and the upper works, called the | 
ad Work, which is uſually above the water when the 


fail firmly, ſteer well, | 


*— 


pieces of the knee of the 


compoſe the keel, to be ſeverally bolted togetherand clinchs 
ed: B the ſtern-poſt, which is tenanted into the k&e]; 


and conneCted to it by a knee G; it ſupports the rudder, 
and unites the ſides of the Hip abaft : C, the ſtern, which 


is compoſed of two pieces ſcatfed together; this is an 


arching piece of timber into which the ſhip's ſides are 
united forwards : D, the beams, which are uſed to ſup- 


port the decks, and confine the ſides to their proper dif- 


tance : E, the falſe poſt, which ſerves to avgment the 
breadth of the ſternspoſt, being alſo tenanted. into the 
keel: F, the knees, which connect the beams to the fides 
G, the knee of the ſtern-poſt, which unites it to the 
keel: H, the apron, in two pieces; it is fayed on the 
inſide of the ſtem, to ſupport the ſcatf thereof; for 
which reaſon the ſcarf of the former muſt be at ſome 


diſtance from that of the latter: I, the ſtemſon, in two 
pieces, to re-inforce the ſcarf of the apron: K, the 


wing tranſom, which is fayed acroſs the ſtern-poſt, and 
bolted to the head of it, having its two ends let into the 
faſhion pieces: L, the deck tranſom, parallel to the 
wing trahſom; and ſecured in the ſame manner: M, N, 
the lower tranſoms: O, the faſhion- piece on one ſide ; 


the heel of which is connected with the ſtern-poſt, and 


the head ſecured tb the wing tranſom: P, the top tim- 
bers, or upper parts of the faſhion- pieces: Q, the 


fleepers, which faſten the tranſoms to the hs ſide: R, 
the breaſt hooks, in the hold, which are fayed acroſs the 


ſtem to ſtrengthen the fore part of the hip: 8, the breaſt 
hooks of the deck, which are placed immediately above 


the former, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes : T, the 


rudder, which is joined to the ſtern-poſt by hinges, and 
ſerves to direct the fbip's courſe : U, the floor timbers, 
laid acroſs the keel, to which they are firmly bolted : V, 


the lower futtocks; W, the top timbers, which are all 


united to the floor timbers, forming a frame that reaches 
from the keel to the top of the fide : X, the pieces which 
compoſe the kelſon; they are ſcarfed together like the 
keel-pieces, and placed over the middle of the floor tim- 
bers; upon each of which they are ſcored about an inch 
and d half, as exhibited by the notches : V, the ſeveral 

| head, the lower part of which 
is fayed to the ſtem ; the keel being ſcarfed to the fore 
foot: Z, the cheeks of the head or knees, which con- 
nect the head to the bows on each ſide: &, the ſtandard 
of the head, which faſtens it to the. ſtem : a, the cat- 


heads, one of which lies on each bow, projecting out- 
wards like the arm of a crane; they are uſed to draw the 


anchors up to the top of the ſide; without injuring the 
bow : 5, the bits, to which the cable is faſtened when 
the ſhip rides at anchor : c, the falſe poſt in two pieces, 
fayed to the fore part of the ſtern-poſt : 4, the ſide 
counter-timbers, which terminate the Hip abaft within 
the quarter-gallery : ce; two pieces of dead wood, one 


afore, and another abaft, fayed on the keel. 


The u draught is the plane of elevation or ſheer draught, 
e. g. of a ſixty gun ſhip, fig. 6. which repreſents the 


whole length of the hip, according to a fide view, per- 
pendicular to the keel. The ſame letters are annexed to 
the ſame objects, as in the preceding explanation of the 
pieces, when they occur in both figures; accordingly, 
AA is the keel, whoſe upper edge 1s prolonged by the 
dotted line p, 9, upon the extremities of which are crect- 
ed perpendiculars, that determine the height of the wing 
tranſom K, and length of the gun-deck K C: AB the 
ſteru-poſt, AC the ſtem, D D the quarter-gallery with 
its windows; EF the quarter pieces, which limit the 
ſtern on each fide ; F the taffarel, or upper piece of the 
ſtern; F G the profile of the ſtern with its galleries; H 


the gun ports; I the channels, with their dead eyes and 


chain plates; K the wing tranſom; K G the counter 


LB the deck tranſom ; M, N, O, the firſt, ſeeond, and 
third tranſoms, of which OK is the third or loweſt; -: o 


LP, the direction of the faſhion-piece, having its breadth 
canted aſt towards the {tern ; 


wales, parallel to the main wale; SUS the fheer rail, 


parallel to the wales; T? the rudder; Ar F the rake of 


the ſtern; V W V the waiſt rail; Pf the drift rails 
abaft, and 7a the drift rails forward; U C the water 
line; XX the rails of the head; Y the knee of the head, 


or cut water; Z Z the cheeks of the head; a, a, the cat 


head; M the riſing line of the floor; 4 C the cutting 
down line, which limits the thickneſs of all the floor 
timbers, and likewiſe the height of the dead wood afore 


and abaft; ꝙu UW the mid: hip frame; a, b, c, d, e, f, g, b, 


the frames or timbers in the fore body of the bp, i. e. 
before the mid-/hip frame; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the 


timbers in the after body, which are erected abaſt the 


mid-/hip frame. 
In this projection, the eye is ſuppoſed to view the /bip's 
fide in a line perpendicular to the plane of W 


QR the main ſkeeds for 
hoiſting in the boats clear of the ſhip's ſide; LQZ the main- 
wale, with its ſheer afore and abaft; DR X the channel 
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and, therefore, the convexity will vauiſh ; and the frames 

will be repreſented by ſtraight lines, except the faſhion 
iece abaft, and the knuckle timber forward, 

"The plane of elevation determines the length and depth 

of the keel; the difference of the draughts of water; 

the length and projection, or rake, of the ſtern and 


ſtern- poſt; the poſition of the midi frame . the 
keel, together with that of the principal frames a 


ore and 
abaft; the load water line, the wales, the dimenſions 
and ſituations of the gun-ports, the projection of the rails 
of the head and {tern gallery, with the ſtations of the 
maſts and channels. 


The ſecond draught is the plane of projection, or vertical 


plane of the timbers, in which the / is exhibited ac- 
We to an end view, and {tripped of her planks, ſo as 
to preſent the outlines of the principal timbers, and the 


projection of their frames, in relation to each other, ap- | 


pears. See fig. 7. 


This plane is ſuppoſed to cut the keel at right angles in | 
the place where the ſhip is broadeſt; for as all fps are 


broader near the middle of their length than towards the 


- extremities, it is evident that the timbers are more ex- 
tended in proportion. The moſt capacious of theſe re- 


preſents what is called the midi frame; and upon the 


.area of this frame is delineated the projection ot all the | 


others. FOR | gt 
Thus the plane of projection limits the different breadths 
of a ſhip in various points of her length, and exhibits the 


outline of the timbers reſpectively to each other, as they 


are erected. upon the keel. Accordingly, this draught 
ouglit to preſent a variety of ſections of the hip in diſ- 
ferent placcs of her length, and always perpendicular to 


the ſurtace.of the water; fo that the eye of the obſerver, 
when placed in what may be called the axis of the „hip, 


when looking full on the ſtem from before the ſhip, he 
hall diſcover the fore timbers: and when looking from 
behind, directly on the ſtern, he ſhall perceive the form 


ol the after timbers. To form a juſt idea of this plane, | 
therefore, we ſhould ſuppoſe a Hip reſting upon the 
itocks, in the ſame poſition as when afloat upon the | 
Water. Thus a variety of black vertical lines may be 


drawn at equal diſtances upon the bottom, which 1s 


white, to form different outlines of the /zp, correſpond- 


ing to the timbers within. 


It is to be obſerved, that the faſhion of the inferior tim- | 


bers muſt conform to the figure of the mid-/hip frame, 


which is placed in the fulleſt part of the ip; and as 


the planes of all the other timbers diminiſh in a certain 
progreſſion as they approach the ſtem and ftern, they 


are properly delincatzd on the plane of the mid-/ip 


frame, which alſo repreſents the depth of the keel and 
length of the mid-/ip beam; as the two ſides of a ſhip 
ought to be exactly alike, it is ſuſhcient to repreſent the 
ſections of the fore part of a fþ:p on the leſt fide, and 
thoſe in the after part on the right ſide, ſo as to perceive 
all the ſections, as well afore as abaft, upon one plane. 
See fig. 7. in which A is the keel; BC the line which 


expreſſes the upper edge of the keel, from which the | 
height of each timber, and the height of its different 


readths are meaſured : BD and CE, perpendiculars 
raiſed on the line BC, to limit the hs extreme breadth 


and height amid: AF, a perpendicular erected 

from the middle of the keel to biſect the line of the 
_ ſhip's breadth ; F&9, the half breadth line of the aſtmoſt 
- top timber; and the ſeven lines parallel to and imme- | 


diately under this, on the right ſide of the line AF, arc 


all top timber half-breadths, abaft the mid ip frame, 
the loweſt of which coincides with the horizontal line | 


DE; and the parallel linzs oppoſite to theſe, on the lefr 


ide of AF, repreſent the top timber half-breadths in 


the ſore body, or the half-breadths of the top timbers 


thote of the breadth-ſweeps in the fore body, or before 


the midi frame, are directiy oppoſite, on the right 


ide : A, themid ip frame, from the extreme breadth 
downwards: I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, the outlines of 


timbers abaft tlie mid ip frame in different parts of their 


height: a, C, 65 d, c, %, 85 Þ the outlincs of the timbers 
before the mid-frp frame, in different parts of their 


licight, „ being the foremolt, or knuckle timber: K z, 


the wing tranſom, whoſe ends reſt upon the faſhion- 
piece: L, the deck tranſom, parallel to aud under the 
wing tranſom: MN O, the lower tranſoms, of which O 
k is the third and loweſt: m P, the dotted line, which 
expretics the figure of the fafhion-piece, without being 
canted aft: P, the upper part, or top timber of the 
faſhion-piece : ½ o, p, 4, r, % the radii of the floor 
ſweeps, abaft the mid /i frame, thoſe before it being 
on the oppoſite ſide of the line AT, to which they are 
all parallel: iſt R*. 2d R.. 3d Rf. 4th R“. the diagonal 


may perceive the ſeveral ſections at one glance, i. e. 


———— 


before the mid ip frame: C, H, I, Q, R, 8, T, the 
radii of the breadth-ſweeps abaft the mid ip frame; 


4 


plane of projection either by horizontal or p 


| breadth; for as a ſhip is much broader near the mid, 
of her length than towards the ends, fo ſhe is broader 


FF 


ſhip is lightened of any part of her lading, and preſerves 
ends, or, which amounts to the ſame, if ſhe is lightened 


regard to the ſurface of the water; it is evident, that 


; 


ribbands abaft the mid-/jps: a 
NO expreſſed in 8 4 7% ), the ſans 
ere it may be obſerved, that t ious | 

which the curves of the timbers » bor ney method þ 
plane of the mid-ſhzp frame, are equal ere 
arbitrary. In the latter ſenſe, they l 
make a hip fuller or narrower, accordin t 
for which ſhe is deſigned z and in the hg 

drawn according to thoſe rules which the i neh 
implicitly taught to follow, or which his 
ment has eſteemed the moſt accur 


c t . 
They are generally compoſed of ſey ate and conyey 


eral arche ; 
united together by moulds framed for that oy 16 
radii of thoſe arches, therefore, are of Affen k the 
according to the breadth of the „hip in the Macs i 

Where 


ſuch arches are ſwept; and they are expreſſed on: 


erpendicn. 
ing alwns 


* 
Litts 


lar lines : the radii of the breadth ſweeps be 
in the former, and the radii of the floor ſy 
latter direction. Theſe two arches are 


*%.+ 


The breadth of the H at every top timber is limited } 
an horizontal line drawn on the floor plane called i 
half-breadth of the top timbers. The extreme br a 
is alſo determined by another horizontal line on the : 
plane, and the lines of half-breadth are thy; 0 
transferable from the projection and floor plane 
other. . 

The neceſſary data by which the curves of the tibet 
are delineated, are the perpendicular height from ho 
keel, the main or principal breadth, and the top timber 


mutual 
8 to each 


U 
10'$ 


in the middle of her height than above and below; aud 
this latter difference of breadth is continued throunh eve. 
ry point of her length. The main breadth of each lm 
of timbers is, therefore, the 's breadth, nearly in the 
middle of her height in that part; and the toy timber 


| breadth is the line of her breadth near the upper ends cf 


each timber. | 

The third draught is called the horizontal plane, which 
ſerves to convey a diſtinct idea of the horizontal cure; 
by means of water lines traced upon it; in this draugb, 
the curves of the tranſoms, called the round-aft, wr 
alſo marked, and ſometimes the breadth and thickne; 
of the timbers. „„ 

The horizontal or floor plane, is that upon which the 
whole frame is erccted, and will be more clearly unde 
ſtood by deſcribing the water lines and ribbands of which 
it is compoſed, _ Z 

When a hip floats upon the water, her upper works wil 
be evidently ſeparated from the bottom by the ſurface of 
the water, which will accordingly deſcribe an imaginary 
horizontal line upon the bottom from the ſtem to tie 
ſtern-poſt. The higheſt of thoſe lines is termed tie 
load water line, which is ſuppoſed to be drawn by the 
ſurface of the water on the upper part of the bottom, 
when ſhe is ſuſſiciently laden for a ſea voyage. If tie 


the ſame difference in her draught of water at the tw? 
ſo as to preſerve the ſame equilibrium of the keel ut 


ſhe will riſe higher out of the water, the furface of whici 
will mark a ſecond water line parallel to the firſt, bi 
ncarer the keel in proportion to the number of ker 
which the „hip has riſen, Then by lightening 2 ſhip gi 
dually, and at the fame time preſerving the 1 
her keel, or the angle which the keel makes with te 
ſurface of the water, a variety of wWATER-/mes mae 
drawn parallel to each other. 

The RIEBAN Ds are narrow and flexible planks placed > 
the bottom at different heights, ſo as to form a ſort . 
mould for ſtationing the inferior timbers Nene 
principal ones. They differ from the water lines, Þ . 
rauch as the latter have only ond curve, which I » 
zontal, whereas the ribbands, beſides their Hr l 
one, have a vertical curve; the Dorian ame 
preſſed upon the den Xe and the verties cu 
cxhibited in the plane of elevation. EET 
The horizontal plane, beſides the water lines 5 | 
bands, contains alſo the main and top 8 
lines, or the longitudinal lines, by which ti 


| ied in eren 
breadth and top timber breadth are init 1 


point of the His length. 1 5 horizontal en, 1 
arpins are alſo repreſented ur ge 
tranſoms and harpins a p | timbers; th 


gether with the planes of the princp® 1 20 do 
z 


cant of the faſhion-piece, the length of t 
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\ ft. the projection of the cat-heads, and tlic curve 
nd: doper rail of the head, to which curves of the 
of 1 are uſually parallel. See fig. 8, in which 
mv is the line of the /h1p's length, paſſing through the 
BA f the ſtem and ſtern-poſt; B the upper end of 

itern-polt 3 C the upper end of the ftem; B F the 
the \ of the rake abaft z D W X, the top timber breadth 
— : or the line which limits the breadth of each top 
ity \ 


umder: J F the breadth of the, aftmoſt timber at the | 


.farel: BK, the wing tranſom : B LI, the horizontal 
. of the deck tranſom : MM, the horizontal curve, 


curve of the ſecond tranſom, prolonged into a water 

ich is alſo prolonged into another water line O, 
12 8 m OY, the plane of the faſhion-piece as 
ov aft: @ W U, the plane of the mid-ſbip frame: a, 
7 c, d, e, fy b, the planes of the timbers before the mid- 
þip frame: I, 2; 35 4, 557 6, 75 8, 9 the planes of the 
timber abaft the mid-/Þ:p frame: XX, the figure of the 
upper rail of the head: CY, the projection of the 
Lnee of the head, and a a the projection of the cat-head. 
guch are the principal draughts uſed in the conſtruc- 
tion of a ſhip, which reciprocally correſpond with each 


other in the dimenſions of length, breadth, and depth: 
thus, the plane of elevation is exactly of the ſame length 

with the horizontal or floor plane. The ſeveral breadths | 
of the timbers in the floor plane, and that of the pro- | 


jection, are immediately transferable; and the real 
height of the timbers in the projection, exactly con- 


ſorms to their height in the elevation: e. g. let it be 
required to tranzſer the height of the wing tranſom 


from the elevation to the projection; extend the com- 
paſles from the point K in the elevation down to the 
dotted line, prolonged from the upper edge of the keel, 
and ſetting the other foot in the point p, then will the. 
line Kp be the perpendicular height of the wing tran- 
ſom; transſer this from the middle of the line B AC, in 
the projection, to the point K in the perpendicular AF, 
then will AK be the height of the wing tranſom in the 
plane of projection; and thus the height of all the tran- 
ſoms may be laid down from the former upon the latter. 

Again, let it be required to transfer the main breadth of 
the mid-/h;þ frame from the projection to the horizontal 
plane; ſet one foot of the compaſſes in the point & on 


the perpendicular CE, and extend the other along the 
main breadth ſweep & G, till it touches the perpendi- | 


cular AF parallel to CE; lay this diſtance upon the ho- 
rizontal plane from the point « in the line of the ſhip's 


length BAC, along the plane of the midi frame to 


the point © : ſo ſhall the line @ W U be the breadth 
of the midi frame on the horizontal plane. Thus 
alſo the top timber breadth, or the diſtance of each top 


timber from the middle of the 's breadth, may be in 


the ſame manner transfered, by extending the com- 
palles from the line B AC, in the horizontal plane, to 
the top timber breadth line, upon any particular timber, 
as I, 2, 3, Kc. which will give its proper dimenſions 


thereon, In the ſame manner the breadths of all the | 


timbers may be laid from the projection to the horizon- 
tal plane, and vice verſa, from that to the projection : 


and the height of each timber may alſo be transfered 


from the elevation to the projection, &c. 


In veſſels of war, the general dimenſions are eſtabliſhed 
by authority of officer 


luperintend the building of hips. In the merchants ſer- 


vice, the extreme breadth, length of the keel, depth 
in the hold, height between decks and in the walte, | 


— Piri an by contract; and from theſe dimenſions 
de mipwright is to form a draught ſuitable to the 
trade for which the Hip is deſigned. 


ticle to be conſidered is 
much longer above tha 


rg the preciſe part of her height from which her 


ength is tak hich 1 
8 en, which is uſually the lower gun- deck 

2 0 * or 
the load water line. 7 f ; 


her length; and as all Hus are 


ne next object is to eſtabliſh the breadth by the mid— 
35 beam; thoſe who would diminiſh the e e 


that à narrow E : 
vellel meets with leſs reſiſtance i 
eliſtance in paſſing 
rough the waterz an 


drive ] 
els to leeward ; that the water lines will be more 


conveni —.— 
W for med to divide the water; that a long 
that her ac will require leſs ſail to advance ſwiftly ; 
of. mo will be lower and her rigging lighter, &c. 
pretend that 1 who would enlarge the breadth, 
$00 atter b is form is better fitted to preſerve a 
work the 5 guns that there will be more room to 
the tip 110 b. convenently ; that by carrying more fail, 
il at e enabled to run faſter, or that this quality 


vill at leaſt 0vert...1. 
Vo. . No 8890 the advantage which the others 


ft of the firſt tranſom : MN, the horizontal | 


7110, the horizontal curve of the third tran- | 


Cm : 


s appointed by the government to | 


In projecting the draught of a veſſel of war, the firſt ar- 


n below, it is neceſſary to diſ- 


| In this draught it will b | 
5 tl aught it will be particu- 
. Heceſſary toleave ſufficient diſtance between the ports. 


that by increaſing the length the will | 


= 4 


have of more eaſily dividing the water; that, broadef 
at the load water line, they will admit of being very 
narrow in the floor, particularly toward the extremities 
and that a broad veſſel will more readily riſe upon the 
waves than a narrow one. | 

Notwithſtanding this difference of opinion about propor- 
tioning the breadth to the length, it is moſt uſual to 
conform to the dimenſions of tips of the fame rate. Af. 
ter the dimenſions of the breadth and length are deters 
mined, the depth of the hold muſt be fixed, which is 
generally half the breadth; but the form of the body 
ſhould be conſidered on this occaſion, for a flat floor 
will require leſs depth in the hold than a ſharp one. The 
diſtance between the decks muſt be alſo ſettled. We 


may then proceed to fix the length of the keel, by which 


we ſhall be enabled to judge of the rake of the ſtem and 
ſtern-poſt. | 

The rake is known to be the projection of the Hip at the 
height of the ſtem and ſtern-poſt, beyond the ends of 
the keel afore and abaft, or the angle by which the length 
is increaſed as the fabric riſes. To theſe we may alſo 
add, the height of the ſtem and wing tranſom. _ 
After theſe dimenſions are ſettled, the timbers may be 
conſidered which form the ſides of the ip; a frame of 
timbers, which appear to be one continued piece, is com- 
poſed of one floor timber U, fig. 5. whoſe arms branch 
outward to both ſides of the ſhip; two or three ſuttocks 
VV, and a top timber W. The futtocks are connected 
to the upper arms of the floor timbers on each ſide of 
the ſhip, and ſerve to prolong. the timber in a vertical 
direction: and the top timbers are placed at the upper 
part of the futtocks for the ſame purpoſe. All theſe be- 
ing united, and ſecured by croſs bars, form 2 circular in- 
cloſure, which is called a frame of timbers; and as a 


ſhip is much broader at the middle than at the extremi- 


ties, the arms of the floor timber will form a very ob- 


tuſe angle at the extreme breadth ; but this angle de- 


creaſes in proportion to the diſtance of the timbers from 
the mid-ſbip frame, ſo that the foremoſt and aftmoſt ones 
will form a very acute angle; floor timbers of the latter 
ſort are uſually called crutches. %% Tad Toh 

Shipwrights differ much in determining the ſtation of 


the mid-/hip frame, fome placing it at the middle of the 
ſhip's length, and others farther forward. They who 
place it before the middle, alledge, that if a hip is full 
forward, the will meet with no refiſtance after ſhe has 


opened a column of water; and that the water ſo diſ- 
placed will eafily unite abaft, and by that means force 
the hip forward, beſides having more power on the rud- 
der, in proportion to its diſtance from the center of gra- 
vity; this alſo comes nearer to the form of fiſhes, whicl: 


ſhould feem moſt advantageous for dividing the fluid. 
When the riſing of the mid hip floor timber is deter- 


mined, we may then procced to deſcribe the rifing line 
of the floor on the ſtern-poſt abaft, and on the ftem atore, 
The height of the lower deck is the next thing to be 
conſidered : it is determined in the middle by the depth. 
of the hold; and fome builders make it no higher than 
the ſtem, but they raite it abaft as much above its hergh! 
in the middle, as the load water mark, or draught ot 
water abaft, exceeds that afore. With regard to the 
height between decks, it is altogether arbitrary, and 


muſt be determined by the rate of the h, and the fer - 


vice for which ſhe 1s deſtined. | | 
It is alſo neceſſary to give the theer of the wales a propei 
hanging, becauſe the beauty and ſtotelineſs of a /9:» 


greatly depend upon their figure and curve, which, 4 


properly drawn, will make her appear airy and graceful 
on the water. 


With reſpect to the upper works of a /i, called the 


dead work, it may be obſcrved, that here the he mut 


be narrower, fo that all the weight lying above the load 
water line will thereby be brought nearer the middle o. 
the breadth, and of courſe the hp will be leis itrained 
by the working of her guns, &c. But although fore ad- 
vantages are acquired by diminiſhing the breadta above 
water, ſhe muſt not be narrowed too much, as there 


muſt be ſufficient room leſt on the upper deck for the 


guns to recoil. | | | 
The ſecurity of the maſts ſhould likewiſe be remembered, 
which requires ſufficient breadth to ſpread the throuds z 
a deficiency of this ſort may, however, be in ſome mea- 
ſure ſupplied by enlarging the breadth of the channels. 
Having given a general account of the theory of bi- 
building, we ſhall now briefly trace the progrels of the 
work itlelf. 23468 

During the conſtruCtion of a , ſhe is ſupported in the 
dock, or upon a wharf, by a number of ſolid blocks of 
timber placed at equal dittances from and parallel to cach 
other, in which ſituation ſhe is ſaid to be on the ſtocks. 
The firſt piece of timber laid upon the blocks is generally 
the keel, though in ſome of the royal dock yards they 


e have 


"A Err 


ö 
; 


building a {ip of war. The pieces of the keel, ſee (Tab. 


ſtern, contains the iron work, or hinges of the rudder, 


tranſom, upon which the after end of the lower deck is 


another piece is fixed to the ſtern-poſt, called the f 


All theſe pieces, viz. the tranſoms, the faſhion-pieces, 


pal, being much thicker and ſtronger than the reſt. The 


and accordingly ftretch from one end of the hip to the 
other. PE | . 1 
The thick ſtuff, or ſtrong planks of the bottom within 
board, are then placed oppolite to the ſeveral ſcaifs of | 


the ceiling, or oO r-waling, are next fixed in the inter- 
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hive fately begun with the floor timbers, the keel having | 


been found often apt to rot during the long period of 


H. Ship. g. 5. are ſearfed together and bolted, form- 


ing one entire piece AA, which conſtitutes the length of 
the veſſel below: at one extremity of the keel is erected 


the STEM, which being incurvated nearly into a circular 
arch, or compaſſing ſo as to project outwards at the up- 
per end, forms what is called the RAK EH forward. At 
the other extremity of the keel is elevated the STERN 
poſt, the heel of which is let into a mortife in the keel, 
and its upper end hangs outwards, making an obtuſe 
angle with the keel, which projeCtion is called the RAKE 
abaft. The ſtern-poſt, which ought to ſupport the 


which are called c600GINGs, and unites the lower part 
of the ſhip's ſides abaft. Towards the upper end of the 
ſtern poſt, and at right angles with its length, is fixed 
the middle of the wing-TRANSOM, where it is firmly 
bolted ; under this, and parallel to it, is placed the deck- 


ſupported. Parallel to the deck tranſom, and under it, 


tranſom, all of which ferve to connect the ſtern poſt to 
the fafhion-pieces: Two more tranſoms, called the /e- 
cond and third, are alſo placed under theſe, being like- 
wiſe attached to the faſhion pieces, into which the extre- 
mities of all the tranſoms are let. The fathion-pieces are 
formed like the other timbers of the hip, and have their 
heels reſting on the upper part of the kelſon, at the after 
extremity of the floor ribbands. | 


and their top timbers being ſtrongly united into one frame, 
are elevated upon the ſtern-poſt, and the whole forms 
the ſtructure of the ſtern, upon which the galleries and 
windows, with their ornaments, are afterwards built. 

The ſtem and ſtern-poſt being thus elevated upon the 
keel, to which they are ſecurely connected by knees and 
arched pieces of timber bolted to both; and the keel be- 
ing raiſed at its two extremities by pieces of dead wood, 


the mid-/hip floor timber is placed acroſs the keel, to | 
which it is bolted through the middle. The floor timbers | 
before and abaft the mid hip frame are then ſtationed in | 
their proper places upon the keel; after which the kelſon, 


which, like the keel, is compoſed of ſeveral pieces ſcarfed 
together, is fixed acroſs the middle of the floor timbers, 


to which it 1s attached by bolts driven through the keel, | 


and clinched on the upper part of the kelſon: the fut- 
tocks are then raiſed upon the floor timbers, and the 


114 WSE-pieces erected upon the AN r timbers in the | 


fore part of the ſhip. The top timbers, on each ſide, are 


next attached to the head of the futtocks, as above ex- 


plained. 


The frames of the principal timbers, being thus complet- 
ed, arc ſupported by RIBBANDS. | 


The ribs of the h being now ſtationed, they proceed to 
fix on the planks, of which the WAI. Es are the princi- 


harpins, which may be conſidered as a continuation of 
the wales at their fore ends, are fixed acroſs the hawſe- 
pieces, and ſurround the fore part of the fp; the planks 
that incloſe the /rp's ſides are then brought about the 
timbers; and the cLaMes, which are of equal thickneſs 
with the wales fixed oppoſite to the wales within the 
Hip: theſe are uſed to ſupport the ends of the beams, 


the timbers, to reinforce them throughout the his 
length. The planks employed to line the Hip, called 


vale between the thick ſtuff of the hold: the beams are 
afterwards laid acroſs the /h to ſupport the decks, and 


are connected to the ſide by lodging and hanging knees. | 
The cabte-BiTS being next erected, the caRLINGs and | 


T.EDGES are diſpoſed between the beams to ſtrengthen 
the deck. The w aTER-2ays are then laid on the ends of 
the beams throughout the Hip's length, and the $21 K- 
KETTING fixed cloſe above them. | ; 
The upper deck is then planked, and the sTRING placed 


 nnder the gunnel or planſheer in the waiſt. They pro- 


ceed next to plank the quarter-deck and forecaſtle, and 
to fix the PARTNERS of the maſts and capſterns with 


the COaMINGS of the hatches; the BREAsT-hooks are 


then bolted acroſs the ſtem and bow within-board, the 
Rep of the fore-maſt placed on the kelſon, and the riders 
fayed on the inſide of the timbers to re-inforce the ſides 
in different places of the /zp's length. The poiNTERs, 
if any, are afterwards fixed acroſs the hold diagonally to 
fupport the beams, and the cROTCHES ſtationed in the 
after-hold to unite the half timbers. 

The ſteps of the .main-maſk and capſterns are vext 


| 


| 


| 


i 


Hip abaft, the former above, and the latt 


the hawſe-holes when the ip rides at anchor 


ſides in different places. The rudder, being fitted with 


or bar, by which it is managed, let into its upper end: 


ture, abridged by Murray. Murray's Supplement, &c. 


N 


laced ; the planks of the lower deck | 
— NAVEI.-Hocds fayed on —— lad; 
knee of the head or cutwater connected * Pop the 
the figure of the head is then erected, and the © ſtem. 
beard and cheeks fixed on the ſides of the knee TRAA. 
The TAFFAREL and quarter pieces, which terminates, 
are then diſpoſed; and the ſtern ant os 
framed and ſupported by their brackets, The, nes 
with their well are next fixed in the hold; tha; pum 
boards laid on each fide of the kelſon, and LIU, 
BOARD ſtrake fixed on the His bottom next to * 
without. The hull being thus fabricated, they , el 
to ſeparate the apartments by bulk-heads or 45 rr 
to frame the port-lids ; to fix the cat-heads and wh 
trees; to form the hatchways and ſcuttles, and op : 8 
with proper covers or gratings. They next fix the * 
ders in the different hatchways, and build the mans. 
on the lower deck, to carry off the water that runs 1 : 
The bread room and magazines are then lined Pre 
gunnel, rails, and gangways, fixed on-the upper = i 
the hip. The cleats, kevels, and ranges, by which t 
ropes are faſtened, are afterwards bolted or nailed to th 


Een Cy 


No 


its irons, is next hung to the ſtern-poſt ; and the tiller 


the SCUPPERS are then plared in holes cut through the 
/hip's fides, and the ſtandards bolted to the beams and 
ſides above the decks to which they belong: the poop- 
lanthorns are laſt fixed upon their cranes over the ſtern 
and the bilge-ways, or cradles, placed under the bottom 
to conduct the Hip ſteadily into the water whilt launch. 
ing. See on this ſubject Murray's Ship-Building, &c. 
p. 130—186, Monceau's Elements of Naval Architec. 


11 as Ar >. ä . 3 5 


and Falconer's Marine Dictionary, Art. Naval Axcyi- 
TECTURE and Ship-BUiL DING. 

The invention of Hips is very ancient, and, at the ſame 
time, very uncertain. 1 attribute it to Dæ- 
dalus, and pretend that the wings he invented to {ne 
himſelf withal from the labyrinth of Crete, were nothing 
but ſails, which he firſt gave to veſſels, and wherewith 


mas web ay mh wed as 


he eluded the vigilance and purſuit of Minos. Otherz : 
give the honour to Janus, on the credit of ſome ancient . 
Greek and Latin coins, on one fide whereof 1s repre- a 
fented his double face, and on the reverſe a hip. Laſthy, t 
others look on Noah to have been the firſt /3;j-builder, 5 
| The moſt celebrated Gips of antiquity are, that of ; 
Ptolemy Philopater, which is ſaid to have been two 2 
hundred and eiglity cubits (i. e. four hundred and twenty - 
feet) long, thirty-eight broad, and forty-eight high: it fl 
carried four thouſand rowers, four hundred ſailors, and 5 
three thbuſand ſoldiers. That which the ſame prince 
made to ſail on the Nile, we are told, was three hundred fi 
and twelve fect long, forty-five feet broad, with a mail EF 
one hundred and twenty feet high. Yet theſe were no- 0 
thing in compariſon with Hiero's hip, built under the { 
direction of Archimedes, on the ſtructure whereof, Mol- 8 
chion, as we are told by Snellius, wrote a whole v0- 9 
lume. There was wood enough employed in it to make * 
ſixty gallies. It had all the variety of apartments of 1 
palace: banqueting-rooms, galleries, gardens, ſiſh- pondo, © 
ſtables, mills, baths, a temple of Venus, &c. It was ti 
incompaſſed with an iron rampart, and eight towen, e: 
with walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with machines af T 
war, particularly one, which threw a ſtone of three þ 
| hundred pounds, or a dart twelve cubits long, the {pace ſt 
of half a mile; with many other particulars related by ar 
Athenæus. Deipnoſophiſt. lib. v. p. 204, &c. ed. Cauſed. re 
Lugd. 1657. 5 f 
The veftels which are uſually comprehended under the dy 
general name of hip, beſides thofe of the line of battle, l 
are galicons, frigates, hag-boats, differing from * le 
built /51ps in the ſigure of the ſtern, which has a gre in 
reſemblance to that of the cat, as being in a middle E | th 
gree between both, cats, barks, pinks, and fly-boats, « 
of which are defined in their proper places. er 
Ships of war are diſtinguiſhed from each other by t an 
ſeveral ranks or claſſes. See RATE. 2 5 
SH1P of the line is uſually applied to all men of war u 0 e 
ing lixty guns and upwards; of late, however, our _ 5 
gun /hips have been formed ſufficiently ſtrong p — * 
the ſame metal as thoſe of buys and according Nh N 
fall into the line in caſes of neceſſity. See Lixx & by 
SHIP, * 4 22 = 
SH1P, fire. See FiRE-/bip. mk 3 x 
SHIP, 3 is a veſſel of war appointed to ſuperne 1 
the marine affairs in a harbour or river, mY proper * 
the Hips which are not commiſſioned have G 1 1 
watch kept duly, by ſending her GD 1 2 . 
them every night: ſhe is alſo to receive ſeamen ” | 


impreſſed in time of war. 811 


ute, wa. 
Sur, merchant, 


Ger yon a veſſel employed to carry artillery or naval 
3 


dale, tranſport: See TRANSPORT Hip. 3 
dairs ſor the moſt convenient form of, or that wherein 
3 


they ſhall meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from the water, | 


SHI 


, a veſſel fitted up to attend on a fleet of men 
z 


gur, 2 1 receive their ſick or wounded; for which 
ol oy * decks ſhould be high, and her ports ſuffi- 


a . her cables ought alſo to run upon the 
cently ße to thi end that the beds or cradles may be 
diouſly placed between decks, and admit 


a free paſſag 


See LEEWARD. | 
a veſſel employed in commerce, to carry 
odities of various ſorts from one port to another. 
l N eſt merchant ſhips are thoſe employed by the dif- 
_ "European companies of merchants who trade to 
NN Indies; they are in general ſomewhat larger than 
- 0 ty gun ſhips, and mounted with twenty cannon 
2 apyer deck, which are nine pounders, and fix 
a their quarter deck, which are ſix Sounders. Fal- 


ler. | 
ee, private. See PRIVATEERS. 


ores for the uſe of a fleet, fortreſs, or garriſon. 


L and RESISTANCE. | 6 | 

15 elt neceſſary to the health of ſeamen, that ſhips 
ſhould be cleared foul air, for it has been found by 
frequent experience, that air ſhut up, and confined in a 
doſe place, without a ſucceſſion and freſh ſupply of it, be- 
comes unwholeſome, and unfit for the uſe of life. This 
more ſenſibly ſo, if any ſtagnating water be pent up 
with it. But it grows ſtill worſe, if ſuch an air 2s this 
is made uſe of in reſpiration; that is, becomes moiſter 
and hotter, and phlogiſticated, by paſſing and repaſſing 
through the lungs. 2 

Theſe bad effects in different degrees, according to the 
different manner in which air 1s incloſed, are obſerved 


in many caſes, particularly in deep wells, and caverns 


of the earth; in priſons or cloſe houſes, where people 
are ſhut up with heat and naſtineſs; but moſt of all in 
large /hips, in which, with the ſtench of water in the 
hold, many men being crouded up in thoſe quarters, all 
the mentioned circumſtances concur in producing greater 
miſchiefs than would follow from any of them ingly. 

Mr. Sutton did therefore, a few years ago, propoſe, in 
order to clear the holds of Hips of the bad air they con- 
tain, that the fire- place and aſh- place of the copper or 
boiler ſhould be both cloſed up with ſubſtantial and tight 
ron doors; and that a copper or leaden pipe, of ſuffi- 
cient ſize, ſhould be laid from the hold into the aſh- 
place, for the draught of air to come in that way to feed 
the fire. And thus, from the natural elaſticity of the 
air, it ſeems plain, that there will be from the hold a 


conſtant diſcharge of the air therein contained; and, con- 


frequently, that the air ſo diſcharged muſt be as con- 


| ſtantly ſupplied by freſhair below the hatches, or ſuck other 


communications as are open into the hold ; whereby the 
lame muſt be continually made freſh, and its air render- 


ed more wholeſome, and fit for reſpiration. And if | 


into this principal pipe, ſo laid into the hold, other pipes 


ue let in, communicating reſpeCtively either with the | 


well or lower decks, it muſt follow, that part of the air 
conſumed (or injured) in feeding the fire muſt be reſpec- 
tively drawn out of ſuch places, to which the communi- 
cation ſhall be ſo made. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 462. p. 42, 43. 
The mixture uſed for covering the bottom and ſides of 


be is made of one part of tallow, of one part of brim- 


tone, and of three parts nearly of roſin. The tallow 


and roſin are melted together, and the brimſtone is ſtir- | 
" into them; one hundred and forty pounds of brim- | 
my will ſerve for a veſſel of one hundred and forty tons. 


dee Par, 
lo prevent ſhips, 

leaking, this meth 
nhde planks or li 
te timbers, an 
pitch or roſin, 


whoſe bottoms are worm- eaten, from 
od has been propoſed. Calk well the 
ning, then fill the vacant ſpaces between 
d the out and inſide planks with boilin 

ſo high as the main gun-deck. The vitch 


and make the Hip as tight as a bottle. There will be no 


om left for vermin as rats, & 
c. and th 
ve for other uſes 3 take y 1 


NICE vill be but ſmall. Phil. Tranſ. No 

N ö l. 6. p. 372. 
mie mn relating to Ships, &c. ſee 255 if Burl 
Murr. . See alſo FraricuT, Mariners, and 


Jquadriy, 78 2 mine, regiſter, rigg ing, run, ſheathing, 


4 waſhing, way, weather, in 
AIP, u in ba ſee the reſpective articles. 


embark a 


ve any thing into a ip, as we ſhipped 


3 


n No a 
pallrely 0 206-28 or put any 5 aboard hip; or 


a heavy lea, &c. 


e of the air, to diſperſe that which is offen- 


s ut in very hot, will run into the ſmalleſt cranny, 


n out, therefore the ex- | 


guage, is uſed either actively, as to | 


To /hip alſo implies to fix any thing in its place, as td 
Hip the oars; to /hipthe feel gun, i. e. to'6ix chen 
in their ſockets, &c. | | 
SHIP of pleaſure, among the Ancients. See Twaramecus; 
SH1P, in the Salt Forks, is a large ciſtern, out of which the 
ſalt pans are ſupplied for boiling. 

This ciſtern is built cloſe to the ſaltern; and is made 
either of wood, brick, or clay; and it otight always to 
be covered with a ſhed, that the ſea water, contaſhed in 
it, may be kept clean from ſoot, and other impurities, 
and not mixed with freſh water in rains; and it muſt be 
always placed ſo high, that the water may eaſily run out 
of it into the pans, to ſupply them for boiling. 
SHIP guns. See Great GUNs. 8 5 

The following table ſhews the dimenſions of ſhip guns; 

ſettled in 175 3; | 


Braſs Ship Guns. Iron Ship Guns. 
Caliber. Laigeh. Weight. || Caliber. Length, Weight. 
F. Inch. C. qr. Ib. F. Inch C. qr. 16: | 
42 [9 [i 210 42 [io O | 55 1 12 | 
32.39 545352 741.32 19. 01:63 3-23 
: 246-190 5-1 $1 F- 14-iþ 26 9 51,480 o| 
18-19-00 145.14--0 189 04 1 8 
12 [eee off 12 %% 2 3 3 
. 8-54 26 0 0 8 
6 8 0 19 0. © 8 17 1 14 
ene 2 13 
3. 14 S777 


upon the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties 
of the realm; by writs commonly called hp writs, un- 
der the great ſeal of England, for the providing and fur- 


, 


niſhing certain ſhips for the king's ſervice. 


This impoſition was revived by king Charles I. in the 


years 1635 and 1636; but by ſtat. 17 Car. I. it was de- 
clared to be contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm, claim of right, liberty of the ſubject, &c. 
SHIPPER, Ski FER, or chipper, a Dutch term, ſignify- 
ing the maſter of a ſhip. | | 2% : 


men. . , 

SHIPPING denotes a multitude of veſſels. SPE 
SHIP-SHAPE, in Sca Language, denotes the ſaſhion of a 
ſhip, or the manner of an expert ſailor ; thus, they ſay, 
the maſt is not rigged /hip-/hape, and trim your fails Hip- 


Jhape. | 
SHIPWRECK. See Wrrck. 5 
SHIRE, Scrn4, originally Saxon, /cir, or ſcire, formed 


called alſo a counTr. 


is ſo incident to that of the ſheriff, that the king cannot 
grant it away. | 


trials for land, Sc. were determined. 


or /hire at the aſſizes, &c. See SCYREGE MOT. 
OHIRE-reve, See SHERIFF. |, 5 | 
SHIRE, knights of the. See KNn1ctr. 


SHIVERS, in a Hip, the ſeamen's term for thoſe little 
runs. They turn with the rope, and have pieces of 
braſs in their centres, which they call the cocks, with 
holes in them, into which the pin of the block goes, and 
on which they turn. | 


as thoſe in the heels of the N See OHEAVE. 
SHIVERY /alt, a name given by the ſalt-workers to a ſort 


See SALT. 


ſtones mixed with earth, ſometimes lying near the ſur- 
face, ſometimes at conſiderable depths, but always ſerv- 
ing to the miners as a proof that the load or vein of the 
metal is thereabout. The deeper the Had lies, the 


| nearer the vein 1s. 


SHoan-/tones, a term uſed by the miners of Cornwall, and 
other parts of this kingdom, to expreſs ſuch looſe maſſes 
of ſtone, as are uſually found about the entrances into 
mines, ſometimes running in a ſtraight courſe, from 
the load or vein of ore to . ſurface of the earth. 

Theſe are ſtones of the common kinds, appearing to 
have been pieces broken from the ſtrata, or larger maſ- 


ter, and more or leſs of the ore to be found in the mine. 
They appear to haye been at ſome time rolled about in 


1 


SHIP-MONEY, an impoſition whith was anciently charged | 


We alfo uſe the word, popularly, for any common ſea- 


from ſcyran, to divide: a part or portion of the land, 


Sn1RE-clerk; he that keeps the county court; and his office 


SHIRE+man, was anciently the judge of the ire, by whom 
SHIRE-mote, in our old Mriters, an afſembly of the county : 
round wheels, in which the rope of a pulley cr block 
Theſe /hivers are uſually of wood, but ſome are of braſs, 


of ſalt, very little different from the common brine ſalt. 


SHOAD, in Mining, a term for a train of metalline 


ſes, but they uſually contain mundic, or marcaſitic mat- 
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SHO 


water, their corners being broken off, and their ſurface 


| ſmoothed and rounded. 


what to make of them, they have recourſe to vanning, 


The antimony mines in Cornwall are always eaſily diſ- 
covered by the ſhoad-/tones, theſe uſually lying up to the 
ſurface, or very nearly ſo; and the matter of the /onc 
being a white By or debaſed cryſtal, in which the na- 
tive colour of the ore, which is a ſhining bluith black, 
eaſily diſcovers itſelf in ſtreaks ,and threads. 

Shoad-ſtones axe of ſo. many kinds, and of ſuch various 
appearances, that it is not eaſy to deſeribe or know them: 
but the miners, to whom they are of greateſt uſe in the 
tracing, or ſearching after new mines, diſtinguiſh them 
from other ſtones by their weight; for if very ponderous, 
though they look ever ſo much like common ſtones, 


there is great reaſon to ſuſpect that they contain ſome | 


metal. Another mark of them is their being ſpungy and 
porous this is a ſign of eſpecial uſe in the tin countries, 
for the tin /hoad-/tones are often ſo porous and ſpungy, 
that they reſemble large bodies thoroughly calcincd. 
There are many other appearances of tin h 

hardeſt and firmeſt fones often containing this metal. 


When the miners in tracing a ſad up hill, meet with 


ſuch odd ſtones and earths, that they know not well 


that is, they calcine and powder the ſtone, clay, or 
whatever elſe is ſuppoſed to contain the metal; and then 
waſhing it in an inſtrument, prepared for that purpoſe, 


and called a vanning ſhovel, they find the earthy matter 
waſhed away, and of the remainder, the ſtony, or gra- 
velly matter lies behind, and the metalline matter at the 


point of the ſhovel. If the perſon who performs this 
operation has any judgment, he eaſily diſcovers not only 
what the metal is that is contained in the bead, but allo 


will make a very probable gueſs at what quantity the mine 


is likely to yield of it in proportion to the ore. Phil. 
Tranf. Ne 69. Pryce's Mineralogia, p. 124, &c. 


SHOAL, in the Sea-phraſe, is the fame as ſhallow, and is 


applied to flats in the water. 


They ſay it is good ſhoaling, when a ſhip ſailing towards | 
ſhore, they find, by her ſounding, it grows ſhallower | 


2 


the ſhip goes in ſafety. 


and ſhallower by degrees, and not too ſuddenly; for. then 


SHOAR, or SHoRE, a prop, or counterfort, ſet up to 


Its hiſtory is more obſcure. 


ſupport any thing of weight which leans on one fide. 
See BUTTRESS. | . 98 5 


| SHOE, a covering for the foot, _— of leather. 


Its ſtructure, though the object o 


too popular to need explaining. 


a particular art, is 


Bened. Baudoin, a /hoe- 
maker by profeſſion, has a learned treatiſe of the an- 


cient oe, De Solea Veterum, where the origin, matter, 


form, &c. thereof are particularly inquired into. 


HBaudoin maintains, that God, in giving Adam fkins of 


but gave him /bves of the ſame matter; that, after raw | 


beaſts to clothe him, did not leave him to go bare footed, 


ſkins, men came to make their hes of ruſhes, broom, 


paper, flax, ſilk, wood, iron, ſilver, and gold: fo dif- 


quite even, cut, carved, &c. Pliny, lib. vii. c. 56. tells | 


ferent has their matter been. Nor was their form more 
ſtable, with regard either to the ſhape, colour, or orna- 
ments; they have been ſquare, high, low, lon. and 


us, that one Tychius of Bœotia, was the firlt who uſed 


hoes. | 


M. Nilant, in his remarks on Baudoin, obſerves, that 


he quotes Xenophon wrongly, to ſhew that even 


treat, were forced to cover their feet with raw ſkins, 


m his 
time they {till wore /79es of raw ſkins, | | 
Xenophon relates, that the ten thouſand Greeks, who 
had followed the young Cyrus, wanting foes in their re- 


which occaſioned them great inconveniencies. 


people, called carbatinæ, and peroneæ, were of crude 
ſkin, without any preparation. 


The patricians, among the Romans, wore an ivory creſ- | 
cent on their ho se Heliogabalus had his es covered | 


over with a very white linen, in conformity to the prieſts 


of the ſun, for whom he profeſſed a very high venera- 


tion; this kind of he was called ad , udo, or odo. Ca- 


ligula wore hes enriched with precious ſtones. The In- 
dians, like the Egyptians, wore ſhoes made of the bark 


of the papyrus. The Turks always put off their He, 


and leave them at the doors of the moſques. _ | 
Shoemakers are to make their ſhoes of ſufficient lea- 


ther, or forfeit 3s. 4d. 1 Jac, I. c. 22. and journey- 


men ſhoemakers embezzling leather ſhall make ſatisſaction 
for damage, or be ordered by juſtices to be whipped, 


Kc. Perſons buying or receiving ſuch leather, are to 
make reaſonable recompence, to be levied by diſtreſs, 


&c. and ſearch is to be made after the ſame : alſo leav- 


ing their work undertaken, or neglecting it, to be ſent to 


the houſe of correction for a month. 9 Geo, I. cap. 27. | 


13 Geo. II. c. 8. See LEATHER. - 


L 


oads, the very | 


| 


Nilant will not even allow, that the hes of the country | 


SHOP, in the Manege. A horſe-/boe is a jece of g. 
with two branches or wings, which ho... latin 
forged according to the form of the hoof 52 commonly 
deſigned, is made round at the toe, and ch 
heel. i | e 20 Opel ut th 
A ſhoe for all feet, is one that is cut at the toe ; 
equal parts, which are joined by a 1 
which they are moveable in ſuch a rer nail, y 
ſhoe is enlarged or contracted leſs or more * that th 
order to make it fit all ſorts and ſiz : Pleaſure In 
HoRsE-/hoe. | es ok feet, Se 
To: hoe a horſe after the form of Wee” 
Soc 10 NETTE, PATIN, &c. 12 _— * Patin, &e, 

erenger obſerves, that the ancie i 
bolder that is to ſay, they did 35 * wy ve their 
any pieces of iron, or of other metal, in the f elr hooks 
modern hor/e-ſhoes ; but when they den & a the 
them from any thing that,might annoy them in : defend 
they faſtened upon their feet, by means of * 
gatures, a ſort of ſandal, ſtocking, or dhe zl 
boots. Theſe were made of ſedges twiſted to te - 
a mat, or elſe of leather, and were ſometimes 5 * 
ed with plates of iron, and adorned by the * 
oſtentatious with ſilver and gold, as in the — J 

Nero and Poppæa. OY 
It does not appear in what ra, or in what country, the 
modern art of /5ce:yg took its riſe. The earlieft « 
which the above mentioned writer has met with 0 
ſee (aid to have belonged to the horſe of Childeric * 
lived in the year 481, and is preſerved in Montfauco \ 
Antiquities: of France, It perfectly reſembles the Pp 

now in uſe. Bereng. Horſemanſhip, vol. I, 5.234 7 

HHOE of gold, See Hiſtory of GoLp. N 
SHOE, horſe, in Fortiſication. See Hoksk- He. 

Snook, horje, head. See Ho RSH head, 

SHOE of the anchor, in Sea Language, a ſmall block ct 
wood, convex on the back, and having a ſmall hole {v. 
ficient to contain the point of the anchor fluke on the 
fore fide. It is uſed to prevent the anchor from teating 
or wounding the planks on the ſhip's bow, when aſcend. 

ing or deſcending z for which purpoſe the /e ſlides iy 
and down along the bow, between the fluke of th: 
anchor and the planks, as being preſſed cloſe to the ht- 

ter by the weight of the former. Falconer. 

SHOE, te, an anchor. See Shocing the ANCHOR, 

SHOE-hou/ing. See HousING., 5 
SHOOT, in the Sea Language. They ſay the ballaſt ſo: 

when it runs over from one ſide to another. 

SHOOTING. See GUNNERY and PROJECTILE. 

SHOOTING of bombs. See BOMB. | 
SHOOTING with air. See WinD-GUN. 
SHOOTING, malicious, in Law. See Mani. 
SHOOTING of ſalts. It is to be obſerved, that the figures 
ariſing from the Heng of diflolved falts are not cot- 
ſtantly the ſame, but vary according to different cireun- 

ſtances, ſuch as when they happen to ſhoot more or [eb 

haſtily, or in different proportions of liquor. dee 541. 
SHOOTS, bot See Hor. 

SHooT, water. See WATER. 1 056M 
SHOP-LIFTER, a perſon who, on pretence of bujits 

goods or otherwiſe, takes an opportunity to ſteal then 
and if the goods amount to the value of five fil 
though no perſon be in the ſhop, he is guilty of fcior 
without benefit of clergy, by 10 & 11 Will. III. c. 23 

SHORE, or common ſhire, a corruption of fc. dee 
SEkW RRS. 1 5 

SHORE, among Builders, &c. See Snho R. 
SHORE, ſea, is a general name for the ſea coalt of af 
country. A bold hore, is a coalt which is ſterp * 
abrupt, ſo as to admit the cloſet! approach of ſuppiy 
without expoſing them to the danger of being r 
The hores of the ſea are divided, by count Maut 

three portions, according to which all his detcripns l 

in his account of the bafon of the SEA, are ar \ the 
firſt part of the More is that tract of land to yr 

ſea juſt reaches in ſtorms and hugh tides, but 5 1 
never covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore 15! ah 1 
is covered in high tides and ſtorms, but ks ary macht 
times; and the third is the deſcent from this, An 

always covered with water. F 5 n 
The /r part is only a continuation c he 
and 7 ltcradion from the neighbourhood, 
ſea, except that it is rendered fit tor the erb che lle 
plants, and wholly unfit for that of others, be ono 
ſteams and impregnations; and 1t 15 ſcarce to how lnb 
ed by any but thoſe who have obſerved 5 | 
land the effects of the ſea reach, 10 ast9 15 — this I 

proper for plants, which will not grow v! found ® 

: | frequently lou. 
fluence, there being ſeveral plants Ireq 4 more m 
high hills and dry places, at three, four, 15 ub ul 
from the ſea, which yet would not Abe elſerber, 
neighbourhood of it, nor will ever be wan 
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nue / 2 e ſea than the former, being frequently waſh- 
veaten by it. Its productions are rendered falt 
wo ter, and it is covered with ſand, or with the 
wu 6 of ſhells in form of ſand, and in ſome places 
eden matter depofited from the water, and 
2 How of this whole extent of ground is uſually 
3 nd dull, eſpecially where there are rocks and 
— 70 theſe are covered with a ſlimy matter. 
ge art of the /Pores is more affected by the ſea 
* * the others, and is covered with an uni- 
— cruſt of the true nature of the botrom of the ſea, 
except t 
an the decayed parts 
eHORLING and morlin 


of theſe alter it a little. 
„in our Old Mriters, words uſed 


are 
r off after they die or are killed: in ſome 


whoſe fleece 18 ſhorn off ; 


dies. 


SHORN velvet. See VELVET. 


T accent, in Grammar. See ACCENT. ; 
5 ils in a man of war, are the ſame with fighting 
ſails, being the fore-ſail, main: ſail, and fore-top-ſail, 
Which are all that are uſed in fight, leſt the reſt ſhould 
de fired and ſpoiled ; beſides the trouble of managing 
them when a ſhip gives chaſe to another. 
If a chaſe ſhews a diſpoſition to fight, they ſay, the chaſe 
ſtrips into her ſhort ſails, i. e. puts out her colours in the 
p, her flag at the main top, and her ſtreamers, or 
pendants, at the yard's arms; furls her ſprit-ſail, peeks 
her mizen, and ſlings her main yard. | 
CHORTEN, to, ſail. See SAIL. 5 
6:10RT-jointed, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be /hort- 
jointed, that has a ſhort paſtern; when this joint, or the 
paſtern, is too ſhort, the horſe is ſubject to have his 
for:-legs from the knee to the cornet all in a ſtraight line. 


well as the long-jointed; but out of the manege the /hort- 
jointed are the beſt for travel or fatigue. 


formation of the eye, wherein the cryftalline, &c. being 
too convex, the rays reflected from different objects are 
refracted too much, and made to conveige too taſt, ſo as 
to unite beſore they reach the retina, 5 

viſion is rendered dim and confuſed. See Mrops. 
A learned author thinks it probable, that out of ſo great 
a number of /hort-/izhted perſons as are daily to be met 


with, few are born ſo. For it generally grows upon 


young people at the age of twenty or twenty-five, and 
therefore might poſſibly be prevented by uſing their eyes 
while young to all ſorts of conformations, that is, by 
often looking through glaſſes of all ſorts of figures, and 
by reading, writing, or working with ſpectacles of ſeve- 


ral degrees of convexity z for whatever be the powers by | 


which the eye conforms itſelf to diſtinct viſion, they 
may poſſibly grow weak, or loſe their-extent one way or 
other, for want of variety of exerciſe. It ſeems an opi- 
nion without foundation, to think that ſuch an exerciſe 


ol the eyes can anywiſe injure them, provided due care 


be taken to avoid looking at objects that are too bright. 
Shurt-/ſightedneſs may come by accidents 3 of this we have 
a remarkable inſtance, mentioned by Dr. Briggs in his 
Ophthalmographia, of a perſon upwards of ſeventy years 
old, who had uſed ſpectacles for ten years, and yet by 
catching cold, he 
he could not diſtinguiſh objects three feet off, and after 
the cold and defluxion were cured, he continued to read 
the ſmalleſt print without ſpectacles for many years. 
Dr. Smith mentions a young gentleman, who became 
frort-ſighted 
n which he did not totally immerſe himſelf, and has 
47" lince uſed a concave glaſs for many years. Es 
eis commonly thought that ſhort-ſightedneſs wears off in 
Ad age, on account of the eye becoming flatter, but the 


learned door queſtions whether this be matter of fact, 
or hypotheſis only. | | 


t is remarkable, th + 3 
unte a mal 2 Bo gr "an ſighted perſons commonly 


l a ſmall print, becauſe the 
ma 3 of it at a view. That it is euſtomary wit 
they ae ook at the perſon they converſe with, becauſe 
Ray gots e. ſee the motion of his eyes and features, 

ore attenti i 
they ſee more ive to his words only. That 


trong light yy, and ſomewhat farther off by a 


Cauſeg 3 contraction of 


e pencil; 

k © both here and at the retina, which leſſens 
and, dane and cor ſequently the apparent confuſion; 
their e ele to ſee more diſtinctly, they almoſt cloſe 
ms 8 5 for which reaſon they were anciently called 
: Ie Optics, vol. ii. Rem. p. Io, &c. 
V. No 328. | den, Frogs 


L, 


art or portion of the /ho#es is much more af- | 


hat plants and animals have their reſidence in it, 


q:noulſh fells of ſheep 3 />or ling, being the fells af- 
e e ſhorn off che ſheeps back; and morling, 


ch land they underſtand by a Hhorling, a ſheep | 
e and by a morling, a ſheep that 


Commonly your /hort-jointed horſes do not manege ſo 


SHORT-SIGH TEDNESS, myopta, a defect in the con- 


y which means | 


ſuddenly became fo /hort-/ighted, that 


immediately after coming out of a cold bath, | 


by a weak one; becauſe a ſtrong light | 
the pupil, and 3 of | 


Dr. Jurin 6bſetves, that perſons who are much, and 


ſtudents in general, watchmakets, gravers, painters in 
miniature, &c. ſee better at ſmall diſtances, and not ſo 
well at great diſtances as the reſt of mankind; The rea- 
ſon is, that in the eye, as well as in other parts, the 
muſcles, by conſtant exerciſe, are enabled to contract 
themſelves with more flrength, and by diſuſe are brought 
to leſs ſtrength. Hence, in the perſons before mentioned, 
the greater muſcular ring of the uvea contracts more 
eaſily and ſtrongly, and the cornea more teadily obeys 
the contraction of the ring, whence they ſee better at 
ſmall diſtances. And the cornea, by being thus ofteri 
and long bent into a greater convexity, does by degrees 
loſe ſomething of its elaſticity ſo as not to return to its 
natural elaſticity, when the muſcular. ring ceaſes to act 
upon it. This is one cauſe of their not ſeeing ſo well at 
great diſtances : alſo the ligamentum ciliare, being ſel- 
dom employed ta. leſſen the convexity of the capſula; 
does by degrees become leſs capable of performing that 
office : and the ctpſula being ſeldom drawn out, and put 
into tenſion, mult loſe ſomething of its diſtenſile quality, 
ſo as leſs eafily to comply with the action of the liga- 
ment. And this is another cauſe of their not ſeeing ſo 
well at great diſtances. Jurin, Eſſay on diſt: and indiſt: 
Viſion. | | | Di 
The ordinary remedy for /hort-/ighteneſs is a concave lens, 
held before the eye, which, making the rays diverge, or 
at leaſt diminiſhing much of their convergency, makes 
amends for the too great convexity of the cryſtalline. 
Dr. Hooke ſuggeſts another remedy. Finding that many 
ſhort-ſighted perſons are but little helped by concaves, he 
recommends a convex glaſs, placed between the object 
and the eye, by means whereof, the object may be made 
to appear at any diſtance from the eye; and, conſequent- 
ly, all objects may be thereby made to appear at anydiſtance 
from the eye, ſo that the ſhort- ig hted eye ſhall contemplate 
the picture of the object in the ſame manner as if the ob- 
ject itſelf were in the place. It is true, the image will ap- 
pear inverted, but we have expedients to remedy this too; 
for, in reading, there needs nothing but to hold the book 
up- ſide down. To write, the beſt way, in this caſe, will be, 
for the perſon to learn to do it up- ſide down. For diſtant 
objects, the doctor aſſerts, from his own experience, that, 
with a little practice in contemplating inverted objects, 
one gets as good an idea of them as if ſeen in their natu- 
ral poſture. | | 85 | ; 
SHORTFORD, q. d. forecloſe, an ancient cuſtom in the 
city of Exeter, when the lord of the fee cannot be an- 
ſwered rent due to him out of his tenement, and no diſ- 
treſs can be levied for the ſame. The lord is then to 
come to the tenement, and there take a ſtone, or ſome 
other dead thing off the tenement, and bring it before 
the mayor and bailiff, and thus he muſt do ſeven quarter 
days ſucceſſively, and if on the ſevemh quarter-day the 
lord is not ſatisfied his rent and arrears, then the tene- 
| ment ſhall be adjudged to the lord to hold the ſame a 
year and a day; and forthwith proclamation is to be 
made in the court, that if any man claims any title to 
the ſaid tenement, he muſt appear within the year and 
day next following, and ſatisfy the lord of the ſaid rent 
and arrears : but if no appearance be made, and the 
rent not paid, the lord comes again to the court, and 
prays that, ee to the cuſtom, the ſaid tenement 
2 adjudged to him in his demeſne as of fee, which is done 
accordingly, ſo that the lord hath from thenceforth the 
ſaid tenement, with the appurtenances, to him and his heirs. 
SHOT, in the Military Art, includes all ſorts of ball or 
bullets for fire arms, from the cannon to the piſtol. See 
BuLLET, CANNON, &c. | 
Thoſe for cannon are of iron; thoſe for muſkets and piſ- 
tols are of lead. 800 e 5 
gnor, for ordnance, eſpecially in the ſea ſervice, are of 
ſeveral ſorts: as, N | 
Syor, round, balls or globes 
of the piece. 1 8 5 | 
Sor, bar, is formed of two bullets, or rather half bullets, 
joined together by an iron bar, ſerving to cut down 
maſts, ſails, &c. | 
SHorT, caſe, chain, grape, langrel, random, ſtar, and trundie, 
ſee the reſpective articles, ſee alſo Fire-aR Ms. | 
SHOT, for 8 is otherwiſe called hail, by reaſon of 
its figure and ſize. 5 
The method of caſting it is as follows: the lead 8 
melted, ſtirred, and ſkimmed, a quantity of powdered 
yellow orpiment is ſtrewed in it, as much as will lie 
on a ſhilling, to twelve or fifteen pounds of lead; the 
whole being well ſtirred, the orpiment wall flame. ; 
To judge whether there be orpiment enough in, a little 
of the lead is dropped into a glaſs of water, and if the 
drops prove round, and without tails, there is orpiment 


— 


of iron fitted to the bore 


enough, and the degree 


of heat is as it ſhould be. 
5 R | 


long accuſtomed to view objects at ſmall diſtances; as 


SH O 


This done, a copper-plate, hollow in the middle, 75 


three inches in diameter, bored through with thirty or 


forty ſmall holes, according to the ſize of the bot, is 
placed on an iron frame, over a tub of water, four in- 
ches above the water; the hollow part is to be very thin: 
on this plate. are laid burning coals, to keep the melted 
lead in faſion. The lead is now poured gently, with a 
Jadle, on the middle of the plate, and it will make its 
way through the holes in the bottom of the plate, into 
the water in round drops. ; | 
Great care is taken to keep the lead on the plate in its 
proper degree of heat; if too cold, it will ſtop the holes; 
and if too hot, the drops will crack and fly. 

The het, thus made, are dried over a gentle fire, always 

ſtirring them that they do not melt; this done, the 

greater are ſeparated from the ſmaller, by paſſing them 

through ſieves for that purpoſe. | 


SaoT, fre/h. See FRESH ſhot. 

StioT, hip. See Hre hot. 

SHOT, water. See WATER ſhot | N 
Snor of a cable, on ſbip- board, is the ſplicing of two cables 


together, that a ſhip may ride ſafe in deep waters and in 


Treat roads, for a ſhip will ride. eaſier by one Hot of a 
8 p * | 


cable, than by three ſhort cables out a-head. 


SHOT-FLAGON, a fort of Hagen ſomewhat bigger than 


ordinary, which in ſome counties, particularly Derby- 


ſhire, it is the cuſtom for the hoſt to ſerve his gueſts in, 


aſter they have drank above a ſhilling. 


SHOTTEN herrings. See HERRING. 
SHOT TEN, bi/90d. See BL 00D-/hotten. 
SHOVELER, in Ornithology. See Broad-beaked DUCK. 


 SHOULDER-BLADE, a bone of the ſhoulder, of a tri- 


angular figure, covering the. hind-part of the ribs, called 
by anatomiſts the scApULA and omoplata. 


SHOUIL DER, cart:lages of the, in Anatomy. The ſcapula, 


in many ſubjects, has a ſmall cartilaginous border along 


its whole baſis, which in children is remarkable enough, 


but in grown perſons it diſappears. The glenoide cavity of 


this bone is covered with a cartilage, which is thicker to- 
ward the circumference than in the middle, and a little 


_ raiſed above the edge of the bone. The ſmall cartilagi- 


nous ſurface of the acromion is thicker in freſh bones 
than it appears in a dried ſkeleton, and is a little con- 


; VEX 0 7? 


The ſmall triangular ſurface, at the extremity of the | 
_. ſpine, of the ſcapula, near the baſis, is covered with a | 


very thin, ſmooth, cartilaginous lamina, but this being 


tranſparent, does not appear very white. 


There are no other cartilages but theſe ufually found in 
the ſcapula in freſh ſubjects, notwithſtanding that in 


_ tkeletons of prepared bones, ſeveral places beſide ſeem 
to have been cartilaginous ; theſe, however, are owing 


— 


only to the dried remains of ligaments and tendons. 


Winilow's Anatomy, p. 137. 


SHOULDER, /igaments of the. The artieulation of the 


acromium, with the extremity of the clavicle, is ſtrength- 


ened all round by ſeveral ſmall but ſtrong ligaments, | 


which go directly from one bone to the other. Theſe 


ligaments lie very near one another, and withal are ſo 
tizhtly braced over the joint, as to hide it altogether : 


they appear indeed more like a cartilaginous covering 


than a ligamentary texture; and the internal ſurface of 


thcſe ligaments is lined with the capſula of the joint. 
When the ſmall inter-articular cartilage is found in this 


joint, its whole circumference is ever found connected 


to theſe ligaments. The articulation of the clavicle | 


with the ſternum is ſuſtained by ſeveral ligaments, fixed 


by one end round the pectoral extremity of the clavicle, 


aud inſerted at the other in the ſternum. There is alſo 


a long narrow ſtrong ligament, which goes from one 


_clavicle: to the other, behind the ſurca of the ſternum : 


this is fixed to the internal angle of the contiguous ex- | 


tremities of the bones, and may be properly called the 
ſuter-eluvicular ligament. The neck of the ſcapula, at a 


ſmall diſtance from the edge of the glenoide cavity, gives 
inſertion to the capſular ligament, or mucilaginous bag, 


and to the articular ligaments of the joint of the ſcapu- 


extremities, are inſerted in the oblique eminence on the 


la and os humeri. | 


And beſide theſe articular ligaments of the ſcapula, 


there are three ligamentary cords fixed to the tuberolity 
of the coracoide apophyſis; two of which, by their other 


lower {ide of the humeral extremity of the clavicle, the 
third under the acromium. There is alſo a thin flat 
broad ligament, reaching between the criſta of the ſpine 


of the ſcapula, and the edge of the inferior coſta. Win- 


8 


HOULDER-bone, in Anatomy. See HUMERUS. 


flow's Anatomy, p. 138. 


SHOULDER, in the Manege, is the joint of a horſe's four 


quarters, that joins the end of the /oulder-blade with 
the extremity of the fore-thigh. 


$:10ULDER Va branch, is that part of it which begins at 


the lower part of the arch of the banquet, overagainſt 


2 


SHR 


the middle of the fonceau, or ha | | 
other arch under the & N forms 6, 


caſts a greater, or leſſer circumference, — a branch 


is deſigned to fortify or weaken the b cording +, 
BanqQueEr, and BRANCRES. "Om See Bru, 


SHOULDER-prgped horſes, called in 
ſuch as wig their 2 3 Pevillees, 1 
without motion. A horſe charged with * amok 

5 that has thick, fleſhy, and heavy /houldys, die 
HOULDER of a baſtion, in Fortifcarion.; 

8 face and * Jank wok... rvification, is where te 

»HOULDERING, in Forti fication, 

SHOULDERING-PIECE, 10 Battling + nr 

SHOULDER-KNOTS. See EPAULETTREs n 

SHOULDER-PITCHT, in Farriery, is a diſcaſs: 
when the pitch 'or point of the ſhoulder 18 li; nr 
which makes the horſe halt downright. "Pace 

SHOULDER-SPLAIT, or Soul ve-Tory. ; 

hurt which befals an horſe by ſome dangerous ie v 
by the ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt. ang 

SHOULDER-WRENCH is a train in the ſhoulger. 

SHOUT, c!amor, in Antiquity, was frequent] ET 
eceleſtaſtical, civil, and military oecaſions 1 a fo 
of approbation, and ſometimes of indignation, Th | 
Cicero, in an aſſembly of the people, was er ps 
| * people, was expoſing the 
arrogance of L. Antony, who had had the impudene 
to cauſe himſelf to be inſcribed the patron of the da 
mans, the people on hearing this raiſed a Hout to ſhey 
their indignation. 5 
In the ancient military diſcipline, Bouts were uſed, I. upon 
occaſion of the general's making a ſpeech, or harangue 
to the army from his tribunal :, this they did in token at 
their approving what had been propoſed. 2. Before in 
engagement, in order to encourage and ſpirit their can 
men, and fill the enemy with dread. 

This is a practice of great antiquity, beſides which, i 
wants not the authority of reaſon to ſupport it, for 3; 
mankind are endowed with two ſenſes, hearing and fec- 
ing, by which fear is raiſed in the mind, it may be 
proper to make uſe of the ear as well as the eye for that 
purpoſe. Do 
Shouts were alſo raiſed in the ancient theatre, when 
what was acted pleafed the ſpectators. See AccL1- 
MATION. | 
It was uſual for thoſe preſent at the burning of the dead 
to raiſe a great oui, and call the dead perſon by his name 
before they ſet fire to the pile. See BOURIALI. 

SHOWER, a cloud reſolved into rain, and diſcharged on 
a certain tract of ground. BITE | 
In Natural Hijtory we meet with abundance of inſtance; 
of extraordinary and preternatural /howersz as ſhowers 
of blood, mentioned by Gaſſendus and others; a brin- 
flone ſhawer, mentioned by Wormius ; ſhowers of frag, 
mentioned by Pliny, and even by Dr. Plott; a hr i 
millet ſeed in Sileſia, mentioned in the Ephem. German. 
ſhowers of aſhes, frequent in the Archipelago; a H 
of wheat, in Wiltſhire ; a ht of whitings, mentioned 
in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. The natural reaſons of many 
whereof may = ſeen under RAIN. | 

SHREW, or SHREW-mouſe, in Zoology, the common name 
of the creature called by authors mus araneus, and Sc. 
REX arancus of Linnzus. It is an animal of a mixt broun 
and reddiſh tawny colour; the belly is white; its tail 1 
about one inch and a half long, and covered with ſhort 
hairs; its body is about two inches and a half in length; 
and its eyes black and very ſmall; they are indeed little 
larger than thoſe of the mole, and do not exceed the ſize 
of the head of the ſmalleſt pin, it is no wonder therefore 
that the creature is almoſt blind; the noſe long and er 
der; the ears ſhort and rounded; the teeth are ver 12 
and differ in their ſhape and ſituation from thoſe ol 1 
other creatures in the world; and ſeem as if nature 
in one r N made a ſort of mixture of the teeth q 

. mouſe and the ſnake kind. „ 
It 24 two long fore-teeth, as all the mouſe kind ok 
but theſe are not ſingle as in mice, but have two ol 
other ſmall and ſharp teeth growing out of them : 250 
to an accurate obſerver, might either be wholly —_ 
or taken for diſtin teeth; and the anterior ny y 
are not ſeparated from the reſt by any gap * 1 git 
in the mouſe kind, but make one continued e Jovger 
the others. The upper-jaw in this cream ny 
than the under, and the teeth are ſharp anc 1 theſe f 
ſome with two, ſome 2 . an 
ſmall, that they might caſily not be Kent . en- 
tips of them — reddidh, Their whole number 1s t 

ty-eight. | Y and 1s 
ſt 1s pc common in my parts of the wore ls 20 
met with in almoſt all our dry grounds, all and ne- 
holes in the earth; near hay ricks, dung ad any filth 
ceflary houſes; it lives on corn, inſects, 15 It bring 
the cats will kill it, but never attempt to cat!“ 
four or five young at a tine. ſts 


c 


SHR 


— 


frs whole body 


an fly believed it was injurious to cattle. 

- 2 be an annual mortality of theſe animals 
in the th of Auguſt, numbers being then found dead 
n | | 


in the paths. 


[tis diſtinguiſhed at firſt bght from the common mon/e, in | 


* r: its noſe longer, and like a hog's; it 
- f ho yr the hinder i wel as the fore feet; 
has 10 are extremely ſmall; its ears very ſhort; its 
2 are long and whitiſh, and its feet ſhort. Ray and 
Pennant. | 5 
ater, forex fodiens of Pallas, is much 
dunn dun de — 2 its length from noſe to 
T being three 1 inches; its tail two inches; the upper 
nt of the body and the head are of a black colour; the 
re breaſt, and belly of a light aſh-colour ; and be- 
neath the tail there is a triangular duſky ſpot. FEY 
This animal inhabits Europe and Siberia; was loſt in 
England till the year 1768, when it was diſcovered in 
the Lincolnſhire fens 3 it 
water, and is ſaid to ſwim 
{ome places the blind mouſe, 
of its eyes; and it chirrups like a graſshopper. Pennant. 
SHRIKE, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for the lanius 
oxcubitor of Linnæus, or BUTCHER-bird. 5 
Je 


guklixk, red-backed, or lanius collurio of Linnæus. 
FLUSHER. : a 3 | 

SHRIMP, in Natural Hiſtory, is the CANCER grangon of 
Linnzus, with long flender feelers, and between them 
two projecting lamine; claws with a ſingle-hooked 
moveable fang; three pair of legs; ſeven joints in the 
tail; the middle caudal fin ſubulated; the four others 


under water : it is called in 


each of the outmoſt. | 
quantities, and is reckoned the molt delicious of the ge- 


S804. | 
The white /brimp, | | th 
prawn, but deeper and thinner, and feelers longer in 
proportion to the bulk ; the ſubcaudal under fins rather 
larger. It inhabits the coaſt of Kent. | 
By zo Geo. II. c. 21. white rimps in the rivers Thames 
and Medway are only to be taken from Bartholomew 
day to Good-Friday; and red hHrimps in 
way only from April 25 to July 1. 

DHRIMP, freſh water. See SQUILLA. 


SHRINE, formed from /crinium, a deſk, or cabinet, a 


caſe to hold the REL1ICs of ſome ſaint. 
SHRITE, in Ornithology. See MisSEL-bird. 


dHROUD, from the Saxon ſhroud, a Shelter or cover, is 
nled to denote the dreſs of the dead. This is required | 


by ſtatute to be made of ſheep's wool only. See Bu- 
RIAL, PFs EIS. 

If any one, in taking up a dead body, ſteals the proud, 

the property of which remains in the executor, or the 
ag who was at the charge of the funeral, it is fe- 
ony. | 8 LE | 


SHROU 8, in Seq Language. See SH ROW DS. 


called by our anceſtors, becauſe employed in /hriving, 
that is, in confeſſing their ſins to the prieſt, in order to 
a more devout keeping the enſuing Lent faſt. | 
Shrove-Tueſcay is the day next before the firſt of Lent. 
dHROWDING of trees, the cutting or lopping off the top 
branches; this is only practiſed to trees that are not fit 


timber, but deſigned for fuel, or ſome other preſent 


3 as they need no fence to ſecure them, becauſe 
K a mg in no danger of the browzings and rubbings of 
f ue, which too have the benefit of grazing under 
hem, | | 1 
8 * the time of /rowding, it is not to be practiſed 
ne trees have ſtood three or four years; and then it 


muſt be done it] 24 | . 
the end of "ew at the beginning of the ſpring, or 
je 4 lort are not to be lopped above once in ten 
The i years, and that at any time in the winter. 
nin. Ine, foſter woods are beſt /browded in the 
and fn e ſtumps left ſhould always be cut aſlope, 
its f er, in order to caſt the 
ROWS,” and rotting the tree. 
whic - 2 or Wen are great ropes in a ſhip, 
ritt. F on both ſides of all maſts, except the bow- 


The zr. | BY | 

0 8 always divided into pairs, i. e. one piece 

at a ſmall diſt ed, and the two parts faſtened together 

of nooſe or ance from the middle, fo as to leave a ſort 
or collar to fix upon the maſt-head, 19 75 


The a a 6 
and dal, faſtened below by chains to the ſhip's ſides, 
the maſt z their pennants, 


over the head © 


has a fetid and offenſive ſmell. The an- | 


burrows in the banks near the 


on account of the ſmallneſs | 


rounded and fringed, with a ſpine on the exterior ſide of 
This ſhell-fiſh inhabits the ſandy ſhores of Britain in vaſt | 
nus. Some writers have claſſed it under the genus of 


or cancer ſquilla, has a ſnout like the | 


the river Med- | 


SHROVE-TIDE, the time immediately before Lent ; thus 


Such trees the huſbandmen find much preferable to cop- | 


water off, and prevent | 


fore-tackle, and ſwifters, being firſt put under them : 
and they are ſerved there, to prevent their galling the 

maſt, The top-maſt /rowds are faſtened to the yuT- 

rocks, by plates of iron, and by what they call d- 

men's eyes, and laniers alfo, as the others are. See Tab. 

Ship, fg. 1. u. 4. 12. 23. 41. 52.62. 84. 104. and 135. 

The frouds, as well as the ſails, are denominated from 

the maſts to which they belong. Thus they are the 

main, fore, and mizen /rouds, the main-top-maſt, fore- 
top-maſt, or mizen-top-maſt /rouds, and main-top-gal- 
lant, fore-top-gallant, or mizen-top-gallant frouds. 

The number of /rouds by which a maſt is ſuſtained, as 

well as the ſize of the rope of which they are ſormed, is 

always in proportion to the ſize of the maſt, and the 
weight of the fail it is intended to carry. The two 
fore-maſt fhrouds, on the ſtarboard and larboard fide of 
the ſhip, are always fitted firſt upon the maſt-head ; and 
then the ſecond on the ſtarboard, and the ſecond on the 
larboard, and fo on till the whole number is fixed. 

The intention of this arrangement is to brace the yards 
with greater facility, when the ſails are cloſe hauled, 
which could not be performed without great difficulty, 
if the fore-maſt þrouds were laſt fitted on the maſt-head, 
becauſe the angle which they would make with the maſt 
would then be greatly increaſed. Falconer. | 

The terms are, eaſe the ſprouds; that is, flacken them. 

Set taught the ſhrouds; that is, ſet them faſter. 
SHROWDS, futtock. See PUTTOCKS. 3 
SHRUB, frutex, a little, low, dwarf tree, or a woody 

vegetable, of a ſize leſs than a tree; and which, inſtead 
of one ſingle ſtem, frequently from the ſame root, puts 
forth ſeveral ſets or ſtems. See PLANT and TREE. 
Such are privet, phillyrea, holly, box, honeyſuckle, &c. 
Shrubs and trees put forth in autumn a kind of buttons, 
or gems, in the axis of the leaves; theſe buttons are as 
ſo many little ova, which, coming to expand by the 
warmth of the following ſpring, open into leaves and 
flowers. By this, together with the height, ſome diſ- 
tinguiſh rubs from /uffrutices,, or under-fſhrubs, which 
are low buſhes, that do not put forth any of theſe but- 
tons; as ſage, thyme, &c. : | 

The two hardie/t ſhrubs we are poſſeſſed of are the ivy 

and box; theſe ſtand the ſeverity of our ſharpeſt winters 

unhurt, while other forubs periſh, and trees have their 
ſolid bodies ſplit and torn to pieces. In the hard winter 
of the year 1683, theſe two /brubs ſuffered no injury any 
where; though the yews and hollies, which are gene- 
rally ſuppoſed very hardy, were this winter in ſome places 
killed, and in others ſtripped of their leaves, and da- 
maged in -their bark. Furze-buthes were found to be 
ſomewhat hardier than theſe, but they ſometimes pe- 
riſhed, at leaſt down to the root. The broom ſeemed to 
occupy the next ſtep of hardineſs beyond theſe ; this lived 
where the others died; and where even this died, the 

Juniper hrubs were ſometimes found unhurt. This laſt 

is the only rub that approaches to the hardineſs of the 
box and ivy, but even this does not quite come up to 

them; for while they ſuffer nothing in whatever manner 
they are expoſed, the juniper, though it bears cold well 

under the ſhelter of other trees, yet cannot bear the vi- 

ciſſitudes of heat and cold; infomuch that ſome juniper 


% 


rubs were found half dead, and half vigorous that fide 


which faced the mid-day ſun, having periſhed by the ſuc- 
ceſſive thawings and . of its ſap; while that 
which was not expoſed to the viciſſitudes of heat, had 
bore the cold perfectly well. Such frubs as are not 
hardy enough to defy the winter, but appear half. dead 
in the ſpring, may often be recovered by Mr. Evelyn's 
method of beating their branches with a ſlender hazel- 
wand, to ſtrike off the withered leaves and buds, and 
giving a free paſſage to the air to the internal parts. 
Where this fails, the method is to cut them down to the 
quick; and if no part of the trunk appears in a growing 
condition, they muſt be taken off down to the level of 
the ground. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 165. | Ie 
SHRUBS, /tealing of. See LakcENy. | 
Wilfully ſpoiling or deſtroying them is a ſpecies of that 
malicious MISCHIEF, Which ſubjects the offender to pe- 
cuniary penalties for the firſt two offences, and for the 
third, if it be committed in the day-time, and even be 
the firſt at night, to the guilt of felony, and tranſporta- 
tion for ſeven years. 6 Geo. III. cap. 36. & 48. 
SHUT in land. See LAND. | | 
SHUTTLE, in the Manufactures, an inſtrument uſed by 
the weavers, which, with a thread it contains, either of 
woollen, filk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the 
woofs of ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c. by throw- 
ing the ſhuttle alternately from left to right, and from 
right to left, acroſs between the threads of the warp, 
which are ſtretched out lengthways on the loom. | 
In the middle of the hte is a kind of cavity, called the 


eye or chamber of the ſbutile; wherein is incloled the (| N 
| | | 10 


— 
— — . > 


* 
—— 
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which is a part of the thread deſtined for the woof z and 
this is wound on a little tube of paper, ruſh, or other 
matter. 


* 


The ribbaud weavet's ſhuttle is very different from that of | 


molt other weavers, though it ſerves for the ſame purpoſe : 
it is of box, fix or ſeven inches long, one broad, and as 
much deep; ſhod with iron at both ends, which termi- 
nate in points, and are a little crooked, the one towards 
the right, and the other towards the left, reprefenting 
the fig-ire of an M horizontally placed. 
SHW AN-pan, the name of a Chineſe inftrument, com- 
poſed of a number of wires, with beads upon them, 
which they move backwards and forwards, and which 
| ſerves to aſſiſt them in their computations. See ABACUS. 
SI, in Muſic, a ſeventh note, added in the laſt century to 
the ſix ancient notes invented by Guido Aretin, ut, re, 
mi, fa, fol, la, ſi; by means whereof, the embarraſs of 
the ancient gamut is avoided, 
The original introduction of this ſyllable is attributed by 
Merſennus, and other writers, to one Le Maire, a French 
muſician, who laboured for thirty years to bring it into 
practice; but he was no ſooner dead than all the muſi- 
cians of his country made uſe of it. However, it has 
been the more general opinion, that the ſyllable / was 
introduced into the ſcale by Ericius Puteanus of Dort, 
who lived about the year 1580. M. Bourdelot aſcribes 
the introduction of this ſyllable into the ſcale to a Cor- 


delier, about the year 1675; and he adds, on the teſti- | 


mony of the abbe de la Louette, that it was invented, or 
a ſecond time brought into practice, by one Metru, a fa- 
mous ſinging-maſter at Paris, about the year 1676; and 
Bonet inclines to think, that the honour of the inven- 
tion might be due to the Cordelier, but that the merit of 
reviving it is to be aſcribed to Metru. Bourdelot infinu- 
ates, that though the uſe of the ſyllable / is much ap- 
proved of by the French muſicians, yet in Italy they diſ- 
dain to make uſe of it, as being the invention of a French- 
man. Hawkins's Hiſt, of Muſic, vol. i. p. 435. See 
SOL.-FA-ING. . | | 

St action, in Law, the concluſion of a plea to the action, 
when the defendant demands judgment, if the plaintiff 
ought to have his action, &c. ; PE 

SIAGONAGRA, a name given by ſome medical writers 
to the gout in the jaws. OE „ 

SIALISMUS, formed from oxy, faliva, a word uſed by 

the ancients to expreſs a diſcharge of ſaliva, brought on 
by the holding hot things in the mouth; and by us for a 
ſalivation by mercury. | 

SIALOCHI, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs ſuch 
perſons as had a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva, by whatever 
means. Hippocrates uſes it for a perſon having a quinſey, 


who diſcharges a very large quantity of ſaliva. Others | 


expreſs by it perſons, whoſe mouths naturally abound 
with a bitter ſaliva; and others, ſuch perſons as, from 
baving a very large tongue, ſpit into people's faces while 
talking with them. . 
SIALOGOGUES, formed from ian, and ayu, I draw 
away, a term uſed by medical writers to expreſs ſuch me- 
dicines as promote a copious diſcharge of the ſaliva, ſuch 
ans pellitory of Spain, and all the other hot and acrid ve- 
getables; and mercury, the moſt powerful of all. 


SIANKE, or Sxxxr, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given | 


by the people of ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies to the ca- 
ryophiyllus, or clove-ſpice. The people of the Moluccas, 
according to Garcias, call it changue, which is only a 
ſmall difference of pronunciation. The Turks and Per- 
ſians call the ſame ſpice calafur. | 


 SIBBALDIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria penta- 


 gynia claſs, Its characters are, that the calyx is divided 


into ten ſegments ; it has ſive petals inſerted in the calyx ; | 


the ſtyles proceed from the fide of the germen, and it 
has five ſceds. There are two ſpecies. | 


SIBTHORPIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
/permia claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is quin- 
dentated ; the limb of the corolla even; and the fruit 


a compreſſed, orbicular, bilocular capſule. There are 
three ſpecies. | 


'SIBYLS, Sibylle, ſuppoſed to be formed of the two Greek 


words, ow, for Oes, Dei, and Ban, counſel, in Antiquity, 
virgin-propheteſſes, or maids ſuppoſed to be divinely in- 
ſpired ; and who, in the height of their enthuſiaſm, gave 
oracles, and foretold things to come. — 
Authors do not agree about the number of the $1byls. 
Capella reckons but two, viz. Erophyle of Troy, called 
Sibylla Phrygia; and Sinuachia of Erythræ, called Si- 
bylla Erythraa. Solinus mentions three; viz. Cumæa, 
Delphica, and Erythrea. lian makes their number 


four, and Varro mcreaſes it tobten, denominating them 


ſrom the places al their birth; the Perſian, Libyan, Del- 
phic, Cumean, Erythræan, Samian, Cuman, Helleſpon- 
tio or Troiad, Phrygian, and Tiburtine. Of theſe, the 
moſt celebrated are, the Erythræan, Delphic, and Cu- 


mean Sibyls, 


. ably to their genius, embelliſhed them with their fitions 


| by the ancients and moderns of the Siby/s and th 


| Theſe books were carefully kept till the civil wars of 8 h 


of this kind, laid them up in the Capitol, in order to 


hands of many, and were, therefore, by being thus wu 


of death. Auguſtus, when he aſſumed the high-prie: 


to it; and he did not outlive the year 167. 


_ thers, not apprized of the impoſition, ha 


SICCHASIA, a word uſed by ſome writers 


SICCINNIS, in Antiquity, a mixed kind of pane: ſe 
SICERA, in the Jewiſh e e The 87. Chr 


Some modern authors, without regard: 
of Varro, or that of the other . wy in authority 
all the Szbyls in one; ſo that, accordin : 15 han uniting 
ent names were given to one and th cr. 
different places where ſhe ea las wy from the 
publiſhed her predictions in the city of Fre ow 
place of her nativity; then rambled * th Yurea, the 
cloſed her life at Cumæ, in Italy. Dr. H > world, ang 
Perſar. ), ſhocked at the contradictions — 105 Rely, 
ventures with which the pagans filled the hiſtor e 
Sibyls, accounts for them in the following ma 7] of the 
obſerves in the conſtellation Virgo a bright = He 
the Perſians called Sambula; and remarks 8 
ſians, who were fond of judiciary aſtrology * Per. 
the ſign of the Virgin as having a greater pow 7 
all the other celeſtial bodies, for diſcovering futur 3 
The Greeks, having learnt the fciences of the > 
nations, ſoon adopted theſe triflin Opinions, and p wh 
þ| . 


Their poets ſoon invented a Siby/ virsi 
the term Sambula, carried her into — 9 
made her act the part of a propheteſs. 80 that ade 
ing to this eminent writer, whatever has been 110 b 
. ecies, is entirely fabulous. . 

he 3 oracles ory held in great veneratio 
more credulous among the ancients ; but they w 
ſuſpected by many of the more knowing. The bol, 
wherein they were written, were kept by the — 
with infinite care; and nothing of moment was under 
taken without conſulting them. Tarquin firſt commit 
them to the cuitody of two patrician prieſts, inſtitte] 
for that purpoſe. See Du MvIRI ſacrorum. 


n by the 


and Marius; when the Capitol being accidentally ſet on 
fire, and burnt down to the ground, theſe books were 
burnt with it. 'This happened in the year before Chrit gj 
But the Capitol being again rebuilt about ſeyen years after 
this period, the ſenate determined to reſtore the Sihl 
oracles ; and having procured many that were {aid to be 


ſupply the place and office of thoſe that were lot. Ho: 
ever, the books thus obtained had been diſperſed in th: 


garly known, unfit for the uſe which the Romans pro- 
poſed to -make of them. On this account a law wis 
paſſed, which required the ſurrender of them, and pro- 
hibited any from retaining copies of them, under pain 


hood of Rome, revived this law, and deſtroyed a great 
multitude of copies which were brought in. "Tiberius 
cauſed many more to be burnt, and preſerved only thol: 
which were found moſt worthy of approbation for that 
ſervice of the ſtate for which they were originally in- 
tended; and to theſe, as long as Rome remained her- 
then, they had conſtant recourſe ; till at length Hono- 
rius the emperor, A. D. 399, iſſued an order for deſtroy 
ing them; in purſuance of which Stilico burnt all thete 
prophetic writings, and demoliſhed the temple of Apollo 
in which they were repoſited. Nevertheleſs, there | 
ſtill preſerved, in eight books of Greek verſe, a colle- 
tion of oracles, pretended to be the Sihylline. Dr. Care, 
who is well ſatisfied that this collection is a forger), ſup- 
poſes that a large part of it was compoſed in the time 0 
Adrian, about the year 130; that others were added in 
the time of the Antonines, and the whole work com- 
pleted in the reign of Commodus. Dr. Prideaux fad 
that this collection muſt have been made between the 
ear of our Lord 138, and the year 167. It could 10 
be earlier, for mention is made of the next ſuccefior 0 
Adrian, i. e. Antoninus Pius, who did not ſucceed „ 
till the year 138; and it could not be later, _ 
Juſtin Martyr in his writings often quotes it, _— 
. he Gs 

ſuppoſes, that this collection does not conta 4 f 
bylline oracles which were uſed by the ancient 4 2 
and that the moſt ancient Chriſtian Writers, 8 1 5 
quoted the Sibylline oracles, had only a part of al th 4 


tion which is tranſmitted down to us. Some 1 
ve often cite 


. 4. * 
the books of the Sibyls in favour of the Chriſtian gz 


ion; and hence Celſus takes occaſion to cal „ 
ffians Sibylliſis. See farther on this ſubject 5 a0 
Conn. vol. iv. p. 885, &c. Lardner 9 


Goſpel Hiſt. vol. iv. book 1. cap. 29. — 


8 of food, V : 


uneaſineſs at the ſtomach, and loathin 1 


women are oſten afflicted with in their pre 


. - o . 0 7 t. 4 
give this name to any inebriating liquor ©" yn 


om, Theodoret, and Theophilus of AntioCs | 46 
Syrians, and who therefore ought to knoW the l 


* 4 — of ficera, aſſures us, that it properly ſig- 
ne palm-winG es, that the wine of the palm-tree was 
Pliny en heath all the Eaſt, and that it was 
* taking a buſhel of the dates of the palm- tree, 
rs wing them into three gallong of water; then 
and thro ut the juice, it would intoxicate like wine. 


S = of the palm-tree is White; when it is drank 


„it has the 
ney: when it 8 * — 
After long keeping, it 
gelle meaſures, Alt, and veſpers. 
tives © 
Sicul IA, 
or dance, p 
nature of an 


it grows ſtrong, and intoxi- 
it becomes vinegar. - 


See the f. abſtan- 


in Muc, denotes a kind of gay ſprightly air, 
* —— invented in Sicily, ſomewhat of the 
Engliſh jig; uſually marked with the cha- 


der 5 or 15 It conſiſts of two ſtrains, the firſt of 


and the ſecond of eight bars, or meaſures. 


four, a name given by Dodonæũs, and 


eq|(ILLANA, in Botany, 

ſome other _ 

k=leaves. F 

gie l the name bf a weight in wſe among the an- 

cients, which ſome ſay was equal to three drachms of our 
weight; others ſay only to two. | 

SICK herrings. See HERRING: 

Sick, iron. See 175 ich, 

nnn 

. in Botany. See CoRONILLA. 

SICKNESS." See DIsEA RJ. 

biexxxss, green. See Ct. oRos Is. 

SIcKNEss; ſweating. Ste SWEATING ſickneſs. | 

S1cxNess, falling. See Epri.evsy. 

SICUB, or S1Cat, in Hift ame giv, 
the inhabitants of the Philippine iſlands to a ff ecies of 
hawk, of the bigneſs of their common hawk, or banoy, 
which is ſomewhat larger than our ſparrow-hawk. This 
bird is very elegantly variegated all over its body with 
yellow, white, and black. See Davin. Ret 


* 


SICUS, in Ichthyolegy, a name uſed by ſome authors to ex- 
preſs that ſpecies of coregonus, called by the re : 


of authors AL BVL A nobilis. This, in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, is a ſpecies of ſalmo. n 


SICUT alias, a writ ſent out in the ſecond place; where 


the firſt was not executed. EO | 
It is thus called from its beginning, which is in this form : 


Georgius, D. G. &c. Vicecomiti Heref. ſalutem. Præci- 


pi mus ſalutem tibi (ſicut alias) præcipem', &c. 
SCT ANA. See Gourd WoRkM. I | 
SICYONE, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs colo- 
cynth, and by others for a ſpecies of hard-ſhelled gourd, 
in the ſhape of a pear, and by ſome for a cupping-glaſs. 
SICYONEUM oleum, a word uſed by the ancients to ex- 
preſs a medicinal oil, of which there was among them 
three kinds in uſe; The firſt was called ſicyonium ſimplex. 


made of the root of the ſame plant, with many other 


Juice of the fruit of the wild cucumber: | 
ICYONIL among the Romans, were ſhoes of a more de- 


chiefly worn by the ladies and their gallants. 
vICYOS, in Botany. See ye ax CUucumMBER. 
dIDA, in Botany. See Indian MaLLow. | 
IDE, latus, in Geometry. The /ide of a figure is a line 
_— part of the periphery of any ſuperficial bi- 
kt, | | 
In triangles, the ſides are alſo called legs. In a right-angled 
tangle, the two /ides, including the 
called catheri; and the third the hypothennſe. © 
DE of a polygonal number is the number of the terms of 


po arithmetical progreſſion that are ſummed up. See 
0LYGONAL number. — Ke e 


Sip * | : T% Us | 
ES of born-works, crown-works, double tenailles, and the 
; © Ut-works, are the ramparts and 
e them on the right and left, 


Tg; that is, i 
ſtanding * 2 into the right and left-hand-/ide, when 


ee G rARBOARD a 
"VE, broad, in the 
one /ide of the ſhip, 


didk.win 
WE-grafing Sea, See WIN D. 


nd LARBOARD. 
Seu La 


the taſte of the cocoa, and is ſweet as ho- 


the great androſæmum, called 2ut- | 


Natural Hiſtory, a name given by | 


This was compoſed of two ounces of the root of the = 
wild cucumber, boiled ſeveral hours in a pint of oil! The | 
ſecond ſort was called the compound ficyonium, and was | 


ingredients. The third was another compound kind, | 
made not with an infuſion of the root, but with the 


lieate form, and better ornamented than ordinary, and 


5 angle, are| | 


I . f 1 | | 
14 70 power is what we otherwiſe call the RooT, or | 


nguage, is to fire all the guns on | 


SID 


* ler is a term made uſe of, by huntſmen, when dogs 
2 p 18 in the way, to be let flip at a deer, as he 
pales by. ö 3 9 2 1 

SIDE ſaddle flower. See Hellow-l:aved fea LAVEN DTR. 

SIDER ATION, /deratio, in Surgery, a MORTIFICATION 
of \ part of the body; called alſo /phacelus, and ne- 
cro/ts. 6h 1 | BAD 

SIDERATION Is alſo uſed for à being ſuddenly benumbed, 
and deprived of the uſe of one's limbs, ſenſes, &c. which 
the common people call being planer-/iruck, +, 

SIDERATION alſo denotes the blaſting or blighting of trees, 
plants, &c. by eaſtern winds, exceſſive heat, drought, 

or the like cauſes. See BLicur. pe i 

wh": = in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
CTVYTtal, 5 * : 0 . , 
The word is derived from the Greek oidnpog, iron, and is 
uſed to expreſs cryſtals altered in their figure by particles 
of that metal. : Theſe are of a rhomboidal form, com- 
poſed only of fix planes. | 

Of this genus there are. fout known ſpecies; 1. A co- 
lourleſs, pellueid, and thin one; found in conſiderable 
quantities among the iron ores of the foreſt of Dean in 
Glouceſterſhire, and in other the like places. 2. A dull, 
thick, and brown one, not uncommon itt the ſame places 
with the former. And, 3. A black and very ploſly kind, 


the others, as alſo in Leiceſterſhire and Suſſex. See Tab. 
V Foffils; Claſs 3. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 197. | 
SI | 


DERIAL year, See YEAR. - " 7 
S1DERIAL day is the time in which any ſtar revolves from 

the meridian to the meridian again; viz, 23 hours, 56 
minutes, 4 ſeconds, 6 thirds of mean ſolar time. There 
are 366 /iderial days in a year, or in the time of 365 di- 
urnal revolutions of the ſun, The firſt column of the 
following table is the number of revolutions of the ſtars ; 
the others next are the times in which theſe revolutions 
are made, as ſhewn by a well regulated clock ; and thoſe 
on the right hand ſhew the daily accelerations of the 
ſtars, that is, how much any ſtar gains upon the time 
ſhewn by ſuch a clock, in each revolution. 


[Times in which theſe revo-/|Accelerations of the 
8.8 lutions are made ſtars. | 
0 _ h | — . 3 — 
=. 2 * 2 8 4 
— ; 7 5 1 & | 
| o 23 56 4 6 o % 3 55 54 of 
| I: 23 32 8 u 3.0: 7: $1.47 9 
| 3| 2 23 48 12 18 iſo % 4% 41 56 

3 23 44 16 24 2 15 43 35 

4 2 » 2 21 © 19 : 39-29 

5 23 36 24 36 300 23 35 23 

d . 33;..32. 28-42 1 

r 88 42 45 44 0 Jr * 37 14 

8 23 24 36 54 40% 35 23 5 

9' 24 20 4- '©. 5.0: 39 18 $9 

10 23 16 45 6 5 43 14 53 

11 23 12 49 12 6jo 47 10 47 

12 23 8 53 18 6 0 51 6 41 

1 43 -" een 

)))) 4 4 0 97 0-8-0099 

15 22 57 5 36 81 2 54 23 

8 22 33 „% 5 3 7 

7% „% 4% %% ie e en 

18 22 45 17 54 gf 1 14 42 5 

19 22 „22 lo i 18 37 59 

20 22 37 26 6 100 1 22 33 53 

VCC 

22:32 29 36: i 110 . 

87 22 258 enn 

24 2 2 42 10 13.1 30 17 29 

25 2% 19 46 36 13% 42 1 23 

26 22 13 50 42 130 1 46 9 17 

27 22 9 54 48 14 1 50 5 11 

as 22 5 8 54. 1 54 5 

29 22 2 3 © i 57 56 59 

39. 21 22 44 9 19/2 37 15 59 

49 20 43 25 © 24/3 16 34 59 

99 17 26 50 © 486 33 9 59 
2000199 10 53 40 1 373 6 19 58 
3001299. 4 20 3e 2 25/9 39 29 57 
3600359 © 24 36 2 54½3 35 23 57 
3651364 © 4 $0 32 50123 55 3 27 
3661368 o 1 38 571-23. 88 50 21 


This table will not differ the 2799360 oo0th part of a 
ſecond of time from the truth in a whole year. 

If the equinoctial points were at reſt in the heavens, there 
would be exactly 366 revolutions of the ſtars from the 
meridian to the meridian again in 365 days. But the 
equinoctial points go back ward, with r to the ſtars, 
at the rate of fifty ſeconds of -a degree in a Julian year; 
which cauſeth the ſtars to have an apparent progreſſive 


e EncrarTinG. 
Vol. V. No 329. 


motion eaſtward fifty ſeconds in that time. And, as the 
5 88 ſun's 


a foſſil of very great beauty, found in the ſame place with 


fun's mean motion in the ecliptic ts only 11 figns 20 de- 
grees 48 min. 40 ſec. 15 thirds, in 365 days, it is 
plain, chat at the end of that time he will be 14 min. 
19 ſec. 45 thirds ſhort of that point of the ecliptic from 
which he fet out at the beginning; and the ſtars will be 
advanced 50 ſeconds of a degree with reſpect to that 
ont. 
| Conſequently, if the ſun's centte be on the meridian with | 
any ſtar on any given day of the year, that ſtar will be 
14 19” 45” + 50”, or 150 of! 45! eaſt of the fun's 
rentre, on the 365th day afterward, when the ſun's cen- 
tre is on the meridian; and therefore that ſtar will not | 
come to the meridian on that day till the fun's centre | 
has paſſed it by t min. o ſee. 38 thirds, 57 fourths of 
mean ſolar time; for the ſun takes ſo much time to go 
through an arc of 1509“ 45“; and then, in 365 days 
o h. 1 min. o ſec. 38 thirds, 57 fourths, the ſtar will | 
have juſt completed its 366th revolution to the meri- 
dian. | 
This table was calculated by Mr. Ferguſon z and it is the | 
only table of the kind in which the receſſion of the equi- 
noctial points has been taken into the calculation. 
SIDERITES, a name which ſome authors give the load- 
_ ſtone. See MAGNET. | 
_ SIDERITIS, in Botany. See TRON-wort. | | 
SIDEROCHITA, in Natural Hiftory, a claſs of cruſtated 
ferrugineous bodies, of a moderately firm and compact 


texture, compoſed of ferrugineous mixed with earthy | 


matter, and formed of repeated incruſtations, making 
ſo many coats or cruſts round a foſter or harder nu- 

cleus, or round looſe earths, or an aqueous fluid. See 

Foss1Ls. | 1 tits 

Under this claſs are comprehended the empherepyra, he- 
teropyra, geodes, and enhydri. See EMPHEREPYRA, &c. 

SIDEROXYLUM, in Botany. See IRoN wood. 5 
SIDES-MEN, properly called /ynods-men, or que/t-men, per- 


ſons who, in larger pariſhes, are appointed to aſſiſt the | 


church-wardens in inquiring into the manners of inordi- 
nate livers, and in preſenting offenders at viſitations. _ 
SIDEROMANTIA, Etoparreua, in Antiquity, a kind of 
divination performed with a red-hot iron, upon which 
they laid an odd number of ſtraws, and obſerved what 
figures, bendings, ſparklings, &c. they made in burn- 
ing. | | | | 
SIDEWAYS, in the Manege. 
is to paſſage him, or make him go upon two treads, one 
of which is marked by his ſhoulders, and the other by 
bis haunches. e TN 1 
SIDUS, Georgium, in Aſtronomy, a new primary planet, 
_ diſcovered 3 Herſchel, eſq. of Bath, in the 
year 17813 for which he obtained from the Royal So- 
ciety the honorary recompence of ſir Godfrey Copley's 
medal, and ſo called in honour of his majeſty king 


George III. who has taken Mr. Herſchel under his pa- 


tronage, and granted to him an annual ſalary. The 
editor has been favoured with the following account of 
this planet from the ingenious diſcoverer. From many 
_ calculations of our beſt aſtronomers and mathematicians, 
 fays Mr. Herſchel, I have collected the following particu- 
lars, as molt to be depended upon. | ; 
Place of the node <- 2 11% 49 30% 
Inclination of the orbit 4 9 
Place of the perihelion 7 13 17% 
Time of the perihelion paſſage Sep. 7, 1799 
Eccentricity of the orbit  - „82034 
Half the greater axis ohe 
Revolution - 83,3364 ſiderial years. 


| 


From my own obſervations on this planet's apparent dia- 
meter, which I have found cannot well be leſs than 40, 
nor indeed much greater, we infer that its real diameter 
is to that of the earth as 4,454 to 1; and hence it ap- 


| pears to be of very conſiderable bulk, and, except Saturn | 


and Jupiter, by far the largeſt of the remaining planets. 


Its light is of a bluiſh-white colour, and in brilliancy be- 


tween that of the Moon and of Venus. With a telefcope 
which magnifies about three hundred times, it appears to 


have a very well defined viſible diſk ; but with inſtru- | 


ments of a ſmall power, it can hardly be diſtinguiſhed 
from a fixed ftar of between the ſixth and feventh mag- 


nitude. In a very fine clear night, when the moon 1s | 
father Malebranche ſhews, deceives us in 


abſent, it may alſo be ſeen by the naked eye. 
SIEGE, in Mar, the encampment of an army around a 


place, with deſign to take it, either in the way of diſtreſs | 


and famine, by making lines all around it, to prevent 


any relief from without; or by main force, as by digging | 
trenches, and making formal attacks. | | | 


The word is, French, and ſignifies, literally, ſcat; allud- 
ing to the army's taking its ſeat before a town, till the 
reduction of the place. 5 
The moſt celebrated ſieges of antiquity are thoſe of Troy, 
Tyre, Alexandria, and Numantium; and, among the 


SIEGE, to raiſe a, 


To ride a horſe fdeways, 


| crowned by a bifid ſtigma; the germen turns to an 0d 


are ſucceeded by ſingle ſeeds, 


| 


* 
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moderns, thoſe of Oſtend, Candia. Coro + 
zoom, &c. See Ling, in R , Beger q. 
| is to give over the attack of 251... 
the works thrown up againſt f fis l Vit 
about it. 1 7 e eee foe! 
S1EGE, to turn a, into a blockade; 
SIEVE, or SEARCE, an inſtrument . — e 
ſine from the coarſe parts of powders, E inte th 
like; or to cleanſe pulſe from duſt, light — yg 
It is made of a rim of wood, the circle, or f FA * 
of, is filled with a plexus of filk, tiffan 1 5 vhere. 
wire, or even thin ſlices of wood. = 5 inen, 
The ſievet which have large holes 
called riddles : 
5 &c. 
en drugs, apt to evaporate, are to be 
the ſſeve, it is uſual to 5. it covered 8448 wm 
SIEUR, atitle of honour, or quality, among che French 
chiefly uſed among the lawyers, and in public aq, 1 
other writings of that kind, 12 5 
The title eur is alſo given by a ſuperior 
in his letters, and other private writings. 
In this ſenſe, authors ſometimes uſe it, by way of no⸗ 
deſty, in ſpeaking of themſelves : thus, at the heads of 
books, we ſee, Traduction du ſeur d Ablancourt; Oey 
res du ſeur d'Eſpreaux, &c. | WT, 
SIEUR is alſo a term expreſſing ſeigneury, or Jordfhig- 
ecuyer or ſieur of ſuch a place. 1 
SIGAH-gu/h, or Styan-ghuph, or black-ear, in Zrology, the 
name of a Perſian animal, of the felis or cat-kind * 
no way differing from the lynx, but in that it has no {pos 
it has a lengthened face, and ſmall head; its ears hae 
the fine velvety black pencil of hairs at the top, which 
are the diſtinguiſhing charaCter of the lynx ; Jo inſide 
and bottom of the ears are white; the noſe white, the 
eyes ſmall, the upper part of the body of a very pale 
reddiſh brown, the tail darker, and about half the length 
of the body; the belly and breaſt whitiſh; the limbs 
ſtrong, and pretty long, the hind-part of each market 
with black. This animal inhabits Perſia, India, ard 
Barbary ; and is uſed in the chace of lefſer quadruyeds 
and the larger ſort of birds, which they artfully ſurpriz: 
and ſeize ; it is ſaid to attend upon the lion, and to feed 
on the remains of its prey. It is ſierce when provoked, 
Pennant's Hiſt. Quadr. vol. ii. p. 283. Phil. Tran. 
= li. part ii. p. 648, &c. See Tab. V. Yuadrupud, 


57. | 1 88 
SIGESBECKIA, in Botany, a genus of the /yngenc/a po- 
gamia ſuperflua claſs. Its characters are theſe : the p10- 

per involucrum of the flower is compoſed of ive linear, 
_ taper, obtuſe leaves, which open beyond the petal, and 
is permanent; the common cover is five-leaved, fitting 
_ cloſe 3+ the leaves are oval, concave, equal, and diſpoſed 
in ſeveral ſeries, and between each leaf 1s contained 2 
floret; the flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite fort 
in the diſk, and the border or ray is made up of femile 
half florets, which are tongue-ſhaped ; the hermaphrs- 
dite florets are funnel-ſhaped, cut in five parts at tie 
| brim; theſe have five ſhort ſtamina, with tubulous ſun- 
mits joined together, and an oblong, incurved germel, 
as large as the empalement, ſupporting a flender ſift, 


"EE are ſometi 
ſuch is the coal or lime fieve, = —— 


to an inferior, 


long, four-cornered, blunt ſeed ; the female half floret 
have a ſhort, broad, tongue-thaped petal, indentei Il 
three parts; theſe have a germen, ſtyle, aud lien, 
like the hermaphrodite florets, but have no ſtamina, ad 
like the other. Mir 
mentions. one ſpecies of this genus, which is a tro A 
ſome weed in the Eaſt Indies. Linnæus mentions I 
ſpecies. 9 
SIGHING, an effort of nature, by which the lunes " 
| put into greater motion, and more dilated, fo ut! 


. iy it 
lood paſſes more freely, and in greater 8 5 * 
6 . 


le ict nce to the ventricle. | 
ft auricle, and thenc © Lore 


learn, ſays Dr. Hales, how fighing inereaſes 
the blood, and conſequently proportionably cal 
relieves nature, when oppreſſed by its too low 4 N. 
which is the caſe of thoſe who are dejected au 
Hales's Statical Ef. vol. ii. p. 6. . 
SIGH'F, the exerciſe, or act, of the ſenſe of ſeeing: 


. enſes, 
Our /ight, the nobleſt and moſt utctul of 0 2 a 1 


. 1 

inſtances; nay, almoſt in all: particularly 4 * 
to the magnitude and extent of things; due! 
motions, &c. Our eyes do not ſhew us 4 
chan a mite: half a mite is nothing, if ve. e 
report. A mite is only a mathematical mw hilt 

ard to it; and we cannot divide it, without 3 

ing it. In effect, our gh does not repre 


In etfec ‚ an 
ſuch as it is in itſelf; but only the relation — 
Hence, as half Kr rell 
it cannot either?) 


. 
* 


tion it has to our body. 
relation to our bodies, and that 


: | 
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of deſtroy us, 


microſcopes, or were we ourſelves as ſmall as 


made like ſhould judge very differently of the magnitude 


mites) ve 
of bodies. 
I; may be 


office as the lens in ſpectacles z and that, ac- 


the ſam to the figure of the cryitalline, and its diſtance 


cordin 


. that we are not ſure, that there are any two per- 
I 


a rd who ſee them equally big. It is even 
t * * ſame perſon ſees the ſame object 
Ka ly big with both eyes; as both eyes are very ſeldom 
— a alike : on the contrary, we generally ſee things 
f. ; a Lich the left than the right eye; of which we 
— ſome very good obſervations in the journal of the 
26569 at Rome, for the year 1669. See VISION. 

The Acta Leipſienſia give us an account of a man, who 
received a ſmart ſtroke on the pupil of one of his eyes 
from the end of a fiddle-ſtring, which broke while he 
was tuning the inſtrument, and chanced to fly that way. 
Some cooling things were applied to the eye, and a band- 
age uſed to ade it from the light; but at midnight the 


our fight hides it entirely. Were our eyes | 


added, that our own eyes are really no other | 
than a kind of natural ſpectacles; that their humours do | 
a 


e retina, objects are ſeen vety differently by us; 


SIG 


Qlantity of light ; the retina is at the fame time every 
ay gaining a new firmneſs, and the pupil becomes cas 
pable of an eaſy dilatation, or reſtriction, for the letting 
in occaſionally a greater or leſs number of rays, and the 
refraCtions are perfected by the augmentation of the 
aqueous humour: It is plain, therefore, that the clears 
neſs of viſion miſt every day increaſe. All this change 
comes on in infants only by time ; and it may be judged 
of, as to its ſtate, by inſpection, by the. brilliancy and 
convexity of the cornea, and by the manner of their 
turning their eyes towards objects ſet before them; and 
this time is not certain, or limited, but differs greatly. in 
different children, ſome beihtg able to ſee Sadly at the 
end of a month, others not till after many months. 
At the time that this gentleman was diſſecting the eyes of 
human fcetuſes and infants, he alſo curiouſly obſerved the 
eyes of young quadrupeds. The puppy, when newly 
brought forth, has always its eyes opake; the kitten, ori 
the contrary, has them clear, and every. way like thoſe 
of adults of the ſame ſpecies. In fœtuſes of other qua- 
drupeds; the lamb has its cornea a little turbid and opake; 
the calf and the pig have them more or leſs opake, but 
the calf ſo moſt of all. Mem. de VAcad. Par. 1727. 


ing to wake in the dark, found that he could SGH, Hort. See Mrors, and SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 
Een Po though not with the other: this con-]S1GHT\, /econd. See SECOND ſight. 
tinued a long time, and on trial he found that he could SIGHT, point of. See POINT of view 
read a ſmall print at midnight with this eye, but could SIGHT), line of. See COLLIMATION. 3 
ſcarce diſtinguiſh any thing with it in a bright and clear [S1GHTs, in Mathematics, denote two thin pieces of braſs, 


te 


N 


day. 1 5 
We have, in the ſame colleCtions, an account of a man, 


who, after the cure of a confirmed pox, ſaw every ob- 


ject double for a long time. Act. Leipſ. 1690. 


It is a very common, and a very juſt obſervation, that | 
children do not ſee any thing clearly when new-born; 


and if their eyes be then examined, they are found to 
want that brilliancy which they afterwards acquire; and 


finally, when any object is preſented to their view, they | 


at firlt turn their eyes about in ſuch a manner, that it is 
evident they either do not ſee at all, or at beit but very 
imperfectly and obſcurely. | 


poſſible to diſcover whether there be any imperfection in 


the retina in this ſtate of life, that membrane being ever, 


in new-born infants, tender and ſoft like a jelly: if it be 
in any of the other parts that the imperfection lies, it 
muſt be either in their nature, or extent. Mr. Petit, of 


the Academy of Sciences at Paris, determined to enquire | 


thoroughly into the cauſe of this, was at the pains of 
diſſecting the eyes of ſeveral infants which had died ſoon 
aſter their birth, and in three fourths of them he found 
the vitreous, the cryſtalline, and the capſule, all greatly 
deficient in their tranſparence. The uvea appeared alſo 
more opake than in adults, and the pupil over large; and 
that there was either none, or, at the utmoſt, very little 
of the aqueous humour; and in thoſe eyes, where the 
humours had not this opacity, they were all, as were 
alſo the membranes, of a reddiſh colour; and this was 
obſerved in fœtuſes of ſeven and nine months old. 

The cornea in theſe eyes was alſo remarkably thick, which 
is. in general, found to be the caſe in the eyes of all fœ- 
tules. The thickneſs and opacity in theſe cornex gra- 


dually diminiſh in time, and that ſoon ſo that the eyes 


of children appear much brighter at two or three months 
1 than when new-born. The aqueous humour ſeems 
o 0, 


it1s found, is ever greatly in an under proportion to the 
other humours. Hi ON a 
t therefore appears, that the dimneſs and imperſection 
of ght, in new-born infaats, is owing to the over-thick- 
nels of the cornea, and to the too ſmall portion of the 
aqueous or watery humour, It pears plainly alfo, from 
berience, that the eye is not 
— light, till the pupil is greatly contracted; as is the 
e alſo, though in a leſs degree, in adults; and -it is 


"cry probable, that the extreme ſoftneſs of the retina in | 
ate may make every ray of light affect it much | 


Me Hern th an when grown more firm. | 
of + SEM having continued his examinations of the eyes 


all his dig? a to the age of five or fix weeks, found. in 


— 


in moſt fœtuſes, to be wholly wanting; and where 


le, in infants, to bear 


raiſed perpendicularly on the two extremes of an alidade 
or index of a theodolite, circumferentor, or other like 
inſtrument; each whereof has an aperture or ſlit up the 
middle, through which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, 
and diſtant objects are ſeen. Their uſe is, for the juſt 
direction of the index to the line of the object. jp 


Sometimes the ſlits or apertures have glaſſes or lenſes fitted 


into them; in which caſe, they are called zeleſcopic /ights, 
by va of diſtinction from the former; which, in reſpe& _ 
hereof, are denominated plain fights. 
Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Hooke Aolutely explode the uſe 


of plain fights in aſtronomical obſervations. The errors 
This imperſection may either be owing to a fault in ſome || 
one of the humours, or in their capſules; or, finally, in 
the retina, or complexly in them all together. It is im- 


in Tycho's latitudes of the ſtars Mr. Flamſteed aſeribes 


_ wholly to his uſing plain ſights; and ſuſpects, that Heve- 


lius, uſing the ſame kind of „gb, mutt fall into the like 
errors. Hevelius, on the contrary, in a paper in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vindicates the uſe of plain 


- ſights, and prefers them to. teleſcopic ones: the main ob- 


jection he makes to the latter is, that no obſervation can 
be ſafely taken with them, without firſt examining and 
rectifying them; in which examination, many and groſs 


miſtakes are liable to be committed. To which he adds, 


that in ſextants, octants, azimuth quadrants, &c. he 
does not ſee how ſuch examination can be made, at all 
times, without much loſs of time. | 


SIGILLARIA, a ſolemn feaſt held among the ancient Ro- 


mans; thus called from a cuſtom which obtained there- 
in, of ſending little preſents from one to another, con- 
fiſting of ſeals, little figures, and ſculptures, made of 
gold, ſilver, braſs, or even earthen ware, and of devoting 
them to Saturn, as an atonement for themſelves and their 
friends. 


The Sigillaria followed immediately after the Saturnalia, 


and held two days; which, with the five days of the Sa- 
TURNALIA, made a ſolemnity of ſeven days. a 

Some derive the origin of /{g:/s and figures, in this ſo- 
lemnity, from the argei, or ruſhen figures of men, thrown 
annually into the Tiber, from the Pons Sublicius, by the 
Veſtals, on the ides of March. Vide Macrob. Saturn 
lib. i. cap. 7. 10, & 11. See alſo ARGER, | 


SIGILLA'TA terra, a ame given to ſeveral kinds of me- 


dicinal earths marked with ſeals, to expreſs their being 
genuine. The principal is the LEMN1an earth : this is 
a kind of earth, or bole, dug in the ifle of Lemnos, and 
thence alſo called Lemnian earth; of conliderable uſe in 
meiiein ee . | | 

It was anciently found in a mountain, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city Hephæſtia, where Diana's prieits 
went, at certain times, with great ceremony, to dig ic 
up. After a little preparation, they made it up into 
troches, and ſealed them with Diana's ſeal z whence the 
appellation of /igillata, ſealed. The 


SIGILLUM, a SEAL, or SIGNET. 


— ons, that the cornea daily grew more and | S8161LL u Marie, lady's ſeal, in Buany, a name by which 
| 1 ra ere and gloſſy; and this may be rationally con-] ſome authors have called the 6ryon!a nigra, or black 
; 8 1 to the daily increaſe of the aqueous | BRYONY, a climbing plant, common in hedges. 

; . 3 ch mu 


ſt b that . h . 
into 5 of accreuon, t row 1t out 
ne thin ang. Ys and make it daily more and 
7 Taniparent, *" : 
ater extenſion parent. The uvea alſo acquires a 


hence the pupil and its fibres become more moveable ; 


in 
much r — at the approach or abſence o 
umours thug 


a dF light, with 
e and readineſs than it could before. The 
become capable of letting in a larger 


acquires a power of r or con- 


SIGMA, among the Romans, the ſame with the sI BA“ 


DIUM. 


SIGMOIDES, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs 


any thing that is in the ſhape of the letter ſigma. The 
valves — the heart have this epithet applied to them; 
the coracoide proceſs of the ſcapula is alſo expreſſed by 
the fame word ; the ſemicircular cavity of the cubit, at 
the articulation of the fote-arm with the humerus, is 

| | ſometimes 


1 — 


— 4h, * 
* i — 
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 S1GNs, fixed. See FIXED. + 


s wh — - ee {IE ” @ es ten. v _ 
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x fometimes alſo called the figmoidal cavity; and thefcarti. 1 


ages of the figmoide circles of the aſpera arteria,” or wind- 
pipe, have their denomination from the ſame circumſtance. 

SIGN, fignum, a ſenſible mark, or character, denoting 
ſomething abſent, or inviſible. * 


Anciently the monks, in all religious houfes, were not 


allowed to ſpeak; nor to 'exptefs their minds, otherwiſe 


than by Jigns; which they learned in their noviciate. C. 


 Rhodiginus and Porta have written of the ancient /gns | 


and cyphers uſed in ſpeakihg and writing. 
Stex, in Algebra, denotes a ſymbol, or CHARACTER: 
SreNns, like, negative, and radical. See the adjectives. 


S1GN, in Medicine, denotes fome appearances in the body, 


diſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes ; whence, by juſt reaſoning, 


is inferred the prefence, nature, ftate, event of health, 
a a diſeaſe; or death. | | 
Thoſe which denote the prefent condition of a body, whe- 
ther fick or well, dying or the like, are called diagneſtic 
fins. Thoſe which foretel the, future ſtate thereof, are 
© called prognoftic figns. 2 
That en which is pecuhar to the diſeaſe, and inſeparable 
from it, as arifing from the nature thereof, is Talled a 
pat bog nomonte fign. | | | | 
As alt ns are effects produced by the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, the diſeaſe itſelf, and its ſymptoms; they uſually 
note the preſent condition of the matter which firſt pro- 
duced the diſeaſe, and even of that produced by the diſ- 
- Eafe ? oft which footing, the /igns are all reducible to 
- theſe three claffes, viz. /igns of the crudity and coction 
of the diſeaſe ; of its event, whether in health, ſickneſs, 


or death; and of its ſecretion and excretion; which laſt 


ins are called critical ones. | 
SIGN, antecedent. See ANTECEDENT. 


S16N, in Aſtronomy, a twelfth part of the ecliptic, or 20- 


diac or a portion containing thirty degrees thereof. 
The zodiac was divided, by the ancients, into twelve feg- 
ments, called ns; commencing from the point of in- 

terſection of the ecliptic and equinoctial; which ſigns 
they denominated from the twelve conſtellations, which, 
in Hipparchus's time, poſſeſſed thoſe fegments. But the 


- conſtellations have ſince fo changed their places, by the | 


eceſſion of the equinox, that Aries is now got out of 
the ſign called Aries, into Taurus, Taurus into Gemini, 
g &C. | 8 | 


The names of the twelve „ns, and their order, are as 


follow : Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Li- 
| bra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces; 


each of which, with the ſtars thereof, fee under its pro- 


per article, AxiEs, TauRUs, &c. | 
The ens are E ara with regard to the ſeaſon of 

the year when the 

autumnal, and brumal. 2 

StGNs, the vernal, or fpring, are, Aries, Taurus, Gemini. 

SIGNS, the ſtival, or ſummer, are, Cancer, Leo, and 


Virgo. 


$1GNs, the autumnal, are, Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 
SIGNS, the brumal, or winter, are, Capricornus, Aquarius, 


and Piſces. 


And the autumnal and brumal ſigns, ſouthern ſins. 
$1GNS, aſcending. See ASCENDING. - - 


S1GNs, maſculine. See MASCULINE. | F 
S16GN manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing. 
See SIGNATURE. | | | | 


5 The expreſſion is uſed when any bill or writing is figned 


under the hand of the king, &e. Counterfeiting the 
ien manual, privy fignet, or privy ſeal, is treafon. 1 

Mar. ftat. 2. cap. 6. See PATENTS». 

Among the Saxons, before the invention of ſeals, a + 
was a common gn, or /irnum, prefixed to the names of 

- moſt ſubſcribing witneſles in charters, and other deeds : 
as + ſignum Roberti Epiſcop. Lond. &c. See SEAL, 


SIGNA, ftandards, among the Romans, were of different 


forts ; on fome of them the image of the emperor was 
' repreſented, and they that carried them were called ima- 
giniferi; others had a hand ftretched out, as a ſymbol 


of concord; and theſe enſign-bearers were called /zon;- | 
- fert; ſome had a ſilver eagle, the bearers of which were | 
called aquiliferi ; others had a dragon with a filver head, 


and the reſt of his body of taffety, which was blown by 
the wind as if it had been a real dragon, and the bearers 
of this enſign were called draconar:; laſtly, the empe- 
ror's enſign was called /abarum, and thoſe that carried it 
labariferi, which they carried out when he went in per- 


un is in them, into vernat, eftival, 


ſon to the field; it was of a purple colour, beſet with. 


gold fringe, and adorned with precious ſtones. 
All theſe enſigns were ſuſtained with a haK-pike, ſharp 


at the end, that it might be the more eaſily fixed in the 
1 


round. 


SIGNAL, a certain fign agreed upon ſor the conveyin of 


intelligence to places to which the voice cannot reach. 


* 


4 


1 


| Theſe /ipnals are very numerous, and important; being 


Signals are given for the beginning of a battle 


of different colours; or by lowering or alter; 
e 


5 


double diviſions; the long roll, to form 


the preparative, to make ready and fire; 


| 5 . [SIGNALS at fea, are ſigns made by the admiral, or con- 
The vernal and ſummer ſigns are alſo called northern ſigus. 


_ admiral, and lords of the admiralty, and communicated 


dron, every diviſion, and every ſhip of which has 1t 


2 . . * . 7 1 ar e 
will communicate intelligence to nine ſhips that vc 


to begin the engagement, to board, to ne th 


a ö 


SIG 


tack 3 uſually with drums and trumpets : at by or 2H 1. 
given by cannon or muſquet-ſhot, by lights, 5 they ar 


&c. | als, flaps 
All fignal's may be reduced into three 3: | 
viz. thoſe which are made by the fond 3 kinds, 
ſtruments, as the trumpet, horn, or fife; to mig In. 
be added, ſtriking the bell, or beating te bs ® may 
which are made by diſplaying pendants, enim an 
d 


$ 
ng the Ay 


tion of the ſails z and thoſe which are executed by rock 
etz 


of different kinds; firing cann | 
artificial fire-works * by ern oY arms; by 
The /ignals by the drum, made uſe of in mikta 
C1SF; inſtead of the word of command are 11 1 "op 
a ſhort roll, q. d. to caution; a flam, 18 ſo era 
diſtinct operation; to arms, to form the line * 
hon; the march, to advance, except when intend * 
a ſalute; the quick march, to advance quiek ; the = 
of war, to march and charge; the retreat 10 FX nt 
drum ceaſing, to halt; two ſhort rolls, . ln . 
flank-firing ; the dragoon march, to open the batt "bg 
the grenadier march, to form the column ; the Wach 
z W 


the ſquare; the 
to the column; 


Prepar the general, + 
ceaſe fir ; two long rolls, to bri 1 
lours. 5 1 o bring or lodge the e. 
Signals have been in uſe in all ages: the ancients, who 
had no regular couriers, or polts, made uſe thereof 8 
convey intelligence of what paffed at a great diſtance: 
for which purpoſe, they placed fentinels on the en;. 
nences, from ſpace to ſpace z ſome mention whereof we 
find made by Homer himſelf, Iliad ©. v. $53, &c. Odyſ, 
S. v. 261. Thoſe people, thus diſpoſed, lighted fires 
or flambeaux, in the night-time. In the Agamemron 
of HAeſchylus, that prince, at his departure for Troy 
promiſes Clytemneſtra, that, the very day the city ſhould 
be taken, he would appriſe her of his victory by fires 
lighted expreſs. He keeps his word, and tidings are | 
brought the princeſs, that Troy is taken, and that Apia 
memnon's /1gnals are ſeen. — 
Frontinus obſerves, they were in uſe among the Arbe; 
and Bonaventura Vulcanius, in his ſcholia on Ariſtotle; 
book De Mundo, adds, that, while the Moors were mil. 
ters of the greateſt part of Spain, they built, on the top; 
of the mountains, an infinity of turrets, or watch-houſcz, 
called, in the Arabic, atalayas, a word the Spaniards ſtil 
retain z whence, by fires, they could immediately alarm 
the whole kingdom. Indeed the cuſtom was much morc 


grenadier march, to reduce the ſquare 


ancient than the Moors in Spain. Q. Curtius obſerves, 


it was very frequent among the Aſiatics, in the time 0 
Alexander: Livy and Cæſar, alſo, both mention it as 


uſed among the Romans. Polydore Virgil ſhews it dt 


great antiquity in England; and Boethius adds, that, in 
ſeveral places in England, there were the remains of hu: 
poles that have ſerved for this purpoſe. | 


mander in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips, either in tle 
day, or by night, whether for ſailing, for fighting, o 
for the better ſecurity of the merchant ſhips under ther 
convoy. See ENGAGEMENT. _ | 


all appointed and determined by order of the lord hip) 


in the inſtructions ſent to the commander of every (1 
of the fleet, or ſquadron, before their putting out to ſea 
It is by the combination of /tgnals, previouſly known, 
that the admiral conveys orders to his fleet; every qui 


particular /ignal, The inſtruAion may, therefore, oc 
fionally be given to the whole fleet, or to any of its ſqui- 
drons, to any diviſion of thoſe ſquadrons, or to any ftp 
of thoſe diviſions. Hence the gn of command u 
at the ſame time be diſplayed for three diviſions, and : 
three ſhips of each diviſion ; or for three fps 1 - 
ſquadron, and for only nine ſhips in the whole 7 
For, the general Agnal of the fleet being hev"» 1. 
particular pendant be alſo thrown out from ſome 5 6 
able place on the ſame maſt with the general Jn 


ſame pendant. | ; he whol 
The preparatory nal given by the admural to : A. 
or any part of his fleet, is immediately anſwere 40 

to whom it is directed; by ſhewing the ſame Alt 
teſtiſy that they are ready to execute his wor ubich b 
obſerved their anſwer, he will ſhew the — heli 
40 direct their operations: as, to chaſe, 2 upon th 

_—_ diſcont 

enemy, to rally or return to action, to py of 
Mehr; to retreat and ſave themſelves. _=— on” 2 
working the ſhips in a fleet depends on FY a” 


ſwered by every flag-ſhip. When he would have them 


ſult, and bring on the other tack, and lie by, or go on 


t of executing theſe orders, and cn the general har- | 
Fen of their movements: a circumſtance which evinces | 
Aale of a ſignal of preparation. 
he extent of the line of battle, and the fire and 
As ' the action, or other circumſtances in naviga- 
ugh” often prevent the admiral's /ignals from being 
en chroughout the fleet, they are always repeated by the 
yo next in command; by thips appointed to repeat 
_ and, finally, by the ſhip or ſhips for which they 
fer ded, The ſhips that repeat the /ignals, beſides 
3 of ſquadrons or diviſions, are uſually frigates 
- to windward or leewatd of the line: Theſe ſhould 
Eee vigilant to obſerve and repeat the fipnals, 
hether they are to tranſmit the orders of the com- 
* enderd in chief, or his ſeconds, to any part of the fleet; 
preps” report the fortunate or diſtreſsful ſituation of any 
13 thereof. By this means, all the ſhips from the van 
| to the rear will, unleſs diſabled, be ready at a moment's 


2 9 . . 7 
warning to put the admiral's 2 in execution. To 


reſerve order in the repetition of /ignals, and to favour 
their communication, without embarraſſment, from the 
commander in chief to the ſhip for which they are de- 
ſigned, the commanders of the ſquadrons repeat after 


the admiral ; the chiefs of the diviſions, l to 


their order in the line, after the commanders of the ſqua- 
drons; and the particular ſhips, after the chiefs of the 
diviſions ; and thoſe, in return, after the particular ſhips, 
vice verſa, when the objeCt is to convey any intelligence 
from the latter to the admiral. 


Befides the /ignals above mentioned, there are others for | | 


different ranks of oſſicers; as for captains, licutenants, 
maſters, &c. or for any of thoſe officers of a peculiar 
ſhip. Falconer. | 


have them prepare for ſailing, he firſt looſes his fore-top- 
fail; and then the whole fleet are to do the ſame. When 
he would have them unmoor, he looſes his main-top-fail, 
and fires a gun, which, in the royal navy, is to be an- 


weigh, he looſes his fore-top-ſail, and fires a gun, and 
ſometimes hauls home his ſheats; the gun is to be an- 
ſwered by every flag-ſhip, and every ſhip is to get to ſail 


moſt ſhip is to weigh firſt. When he would have the 
weather-moſt and head- moſt ſhips to tack firſt, he hoiſts 
the union-flag at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, 
which each flag-ſhip anſwers; but if he would have the 
tern moſt and leeward-molt ſhips to tack firſt, he hoiſts 
the union-flag at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a 

n; and when he would have all the whole fleet tack, 
he hoiſts an union, both on the fore and mizen-top-maſt-. 
heads, and fires a gun. When, in bad weather, he 
would have them wear, and bring to the dther tack, he 
hoiſts a pendant on the enſigu-ſtaff, and fires a gun; and 
then the leeward-moſt and ſtern-moſt ſhips ate to wear 


with an eaſy fail, till he comes a-head; every flag is to 
anſwer with the ſame /i7na!. If they are lying by, or 
failing by a wind, and the admiral would have th 
up and fail before the wind, he hoiſts his enſign, and 
res a gun, which the flags are to anſwer; and then the 
leeward-mott thips are to bear up firſt, and to give room 
for the weather-moſt to wear, and ſail before the wind, 
with an eaſy fail, till the admiral comes a-head. But if 
it ſhould happen, when the admiral hath occaſion to wear 
and ſail before the wind, that both jack and enlign be 
abroad, he will haul down the jack, before he fires the 
gun to wear, and keep it down till the fleet is before the 


would have them brin to, with the ſtarboard tacks a- 


board, he hoiſts a red ag at the flag- ſtaff, on the mizen- 


top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. But if they are to bring 
to, with the larboard tack, he hoiſts a blue flag at the 
lame place, and fires a gun, 
the gun, When 

| By Jack and enſign, and keep it abroad, till the admiral 
GL AT in chief anſwer him, by hoiſting his z on 
git of which, he is to hawl down his enſign. If any 


diſcovers da . 3 
to hang his Tick he is to tack and bear up from it, and 


lick faſt, then, beſ; 
15 to keep firing, til 
Fo en 2 
'Þ or ſhips more than the fleet, he i broad hi 
e f » he is to put abroad his 
| 105 2 "7 a there keep it, till the . is out, and 
with Wa: it, as often as he ſees ſhips, and ſtand in 
they are, a; * ſo the admiral may know which way 
t . how many; but if he be at ſuch a diſtance, 
his head ©. cannot well be diſcovered, he is then to 
rh towards the ſhip or ſhips ſo deſcried, and to 
r. V. No 329, | 


des the ſame /ignal with his jack, he 
| he ſees all the fleet obſerve him, 


SIGNALS by day. When the commander in chief would 


as ſoon as it can. If with the leeward-ſide, the ſtern- | 


em bear | 


wind. When may are ſailing before the wind, and he | 


and every ſhip is to anſwer | 
any ſhip difcovers land, he is to hoift | 


abroad from the main-top-maſt croſs- 
trees, and to fire two guns; but if he ſhould ſtrike or 


to avoid the danger. When any ſees a | 


SI G 


brail up his low ſails, and edutinue hoiſtitig and idwef⸗ 


ing his top-ſails, and making a waft with his top-galla#f 
ſails, till he is perceived by the admiral. When the ad- 
miral would have the vice-admiral, or him that commands 
in the ſecond poſt of the fleet, to ſend out ſhips to chaſe, 
he hoiſts a flag, ſtriped white and red on the flag-ſtaffy 
at the fore-top«maſt-head, and fires a gun. But if he 
would have the rear-admiral do ſo, he then hoiſts the 
ſame /;gnal on the flag-ſtaff at the mizen- top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun. When the admiral would have any my 
to chaſe to windward, he makes a fgnal for ſpeaking witt 
the captain, and he hoiſts a red flag in the mizen ſhrowds, 
and fires a gun; but if to chaſe to leeward, a blue flag ; 
and the ſame „gnal is made by the flag, in whoſe diviſion 
that ſhip is- When he would have them give over chace, 
he hoiſts a white flag on his flag-ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt- 
head, and fires a gun; which /gnal is to be made alſo 


by that flag-ſhip which is neareſt the ſhip that gives chace, 


till the chaſing ſhip ſees the /ignal. In caſe of ſpringing 
a leak, or any other diſaſter, that diſables theit ſhip from 
keeping company, they are to haul up their courſes, and 
fire two guns. When any ſhip would ſpeak with the ad- 
miral, he muſt ſpread an Engliſh enſign, from the head 
of his main, or fore-top-maſt, downwards on the ſhrowds, 
lowering his main, or fore-top-ſail, and continue firing 
guns, till the admiral obſerve him; and if any ſhip per- 
ceive this, and judgeth the admiral doth not, that ſhip 
muſt make the ſame „gnal, and make the beſt of his way 
to acquaint the admiral therewith, who will anſwer by 

ring one gun. When the admiral would have the fleet 
to prepare to anchor, he hoiſts an enſign, ſtriped red, 
blue, and white, on the enſign-ſtaff, and fires a gun; 
and every flag-ſhip makes the ſame /fgnal. If he would 
have the fleet moor, he hoiſts his mizen-top-ſail, with 
the ciew-lines hauled up, and fires a gun. If he would 
have the fleet cut or ſlip, he loofes both his top-fails, and 
fires two guns; and then the leeward ſhips are to cut or 


lip firſt, to give room to the weather-moſt to come to 


ſail. So if he would have any particular ſhip to cut or 
ſlip, and to chaſe to windward, he makes the nal for 
ſpeaking with that ſhip, boiſts a red flag in the mizen- 
ſhrowds, and fires a gun; but if a ſhip1s to chaſe to lee- 
ward, he hoiſts a blue ſlag as before. If he would have 
the fleet exerciſe their ſmall arms, he hoiils a red flag on 

the enſign- ſtaff, and fires a gun; but if the great guns, 

then he puts up a pendant over the red flag. | 


SIGNALS by night, to be obſerved at an anchor, weighing | 


anchor, and failing, are as follow. When the admiral 
would have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs 
out three lights, one over another in the ol led 
ſhrowds, over the conſtant light in the main-top, 2nd 
fires two guns, which are 8 anſwered by the flag- 
ſhips; and each private ſhip hangs out a light in the 
mizen-ſhrowds. Note, that all guns, fired for /ignals in 
the night, muſt be fired on the ſame fide, that they may 
make no alteration in the found, When he would have 
them weigh, he hangs a light in the main-top-malſt- 
ſhrowds, and fires a gun, which is to be anſwered by all 
the flags; and every private ſhip muſt hang out a light in 
his mizen-ſhrowd. When he would have them tack, he 
hoiſts two flags on the enſign-ſtaff, one over another, 
above the conſtant light in his poop, and fires a gun, 
which is to be anſwered by all the flagsz and every pri- 
vate ſhip is to hang out a light extraordinary, which is 
not to be taken in, till the admiral takes in his. After 
the nal is made, the leeward-moſt and ſtern-moſt ſhips 
muſt tack as faſt as they can, and the ſtern-moſt flag- 
ſhip, after he is about on the other tack, is to lead the 
fleet, and him they are to follow, to avoid running 


through one another in the dark. When he is upon 4 


wind, and would have the fleet veer, and bring to on 
the other tack, he hoiſts up one light at the mizen-peck, 
and fires three guns; which is to be anſwered by all the 
flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip muſt anſwer, with one 
light at the mizen-peek. The ſtern-moſt and leeward- 

moſt ſhips are to bear up ſo ſoon as the gn is made. 
When he would have them, in blowing weather, to lie 
a-try, ſhort, or a-hull, or with the head-fails braced to 
the maſt, he will form lights of equal height, and fire 
five guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, 
and then every private ſhip muſt ſhew four lights ; and 
after this, if he would have them to make fail, he then 
fires ten guns, which are to be anſwered by all the flags, 
and then the head-moſt and weather-moſt ſhips are to 
make ſail firſt. When the fleet is ſailing large, or be- 


fore the wind, and the admiral would have them brin 


to, and lie by, with their ſtarboard tacks aboard, he puts 
out four lights in the fore-ſhrowds, and fires fix guns; 
but if with the larboard tacks aboard, he fires eight guns, 
which are to be anſwered by the BS and every 
private ſhip muſt ſhew our lights. Ihe wind- moſt hips 

| 33 | mul 
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mut bring to firſt. Whenever the admiral. alters his 
courfe, he fires one gun, without altering his lights, 
which is to be anſwered by all the flag-ſhips. If any ſhip 
hath occafion to lie ſhort, or by, after the fleet hath made 
ſail, he is to fire one gun, and ſhew three lights in his 
mizen-ſhrowds, When any one firſt diſcovers land, or 
danger, he is to ſhew as many lights as he can, to fire 
one gun, and to tack, or bear away, from it; and, if | 
any one happen to ſpring a leak, or any be diſabled from 
keeping company with the fleet, he hangs out two lights 
of equal height, and fires guns till he is relieved by ſome 
ſhip of the fleet. If any one diſcovers a fleet, he is to, 
fire guns, make falſe fires, put one light out on the main 
top, three on the poop, to ſteer after them, and to con- 
tinue firing of guns, unleſs the admiral call him off, by 
ſteering another courſe, and fire two or three guns, for 
then he muſt follow the admiral. When the admiral an- 
chors, he fires two guns, a ſmall ſpace of time one from 
the other, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, 
and every private ſhip muſt ſhew two lights. When the 
admiral would have the fleet to moor, he puts a light 
on each top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, which is to be 
anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip is to 
ſhew one hght. If he would have them lower their 
yards and top-maſts, he hoiſts one light upon his enſign- 
ſtaff, and fires one gun; which is to be anſwered by the 
flag-ſhips; and every private ſhip muſt ſhew one light. 
And when he would have them hoiſt their yards and top- 
- maſts, he puts out two lights, one under the other, in 
the mizen-top-maſt-ſhrowds, and fires one gun; which | 
is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips; and each private ſhip 
muſt ſhew one light in the mizen-ſhrowds. If any ſtrange 
ſhip be diſcovered coming into the fleet, the next ſhip is 

to endeavour to ſpeak with her, and bring her to an an- 
chor, and not ſuffer her to paſs through the fleet. And 
if any one diſcovers a fleet, and it blow ſo hard, that 
he cannot come to give the admiral notice timely, he is 

to hang out a great number of lights, and to continue 
firing gun after gun, till the admiral anſwers him with | 
one. When the admiral would have the fleet to cut or 
flip, he hangs out four lights, one at each main-yard- 
arm, and at each fore-yard-arm, and fires two guns; 
which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips; and every 
private ſhip is to ſhew one light. | 
S1GNALS uſed when a fleet + in @ fog. If the admiral 
would have them weigh, he fires ten guns; which every 
flag-ſhip is to anfwer. To make them tack, he hres four 
guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips ; and 


and if with the lieutenants, a waft is made with 


4 . 


SIG 


gengral officers, then the admiral puts abo, , « 
at mizen-top-malt-head, and a pn h 
and fires a gun. If a red flag be hoiſted * * peck 
ſhrowds, and a gun fired, then the captains of 11 . 
ſquadron are to come aboard the admital: and 1 Vn 
the ſame ſignal, there be alſo a waft with the * with 
lieutenant of each ſhip muſt come aboard. If 1 hoy th 
a white flag, as before, then the vice-admira) 0 © bof 
commands in the ſecond poſt, and all the ca oy * 
3 are to go on board the admiral: Hatte ls 
c. then the rear-admiral, and the Captains of hi ta 
dron, mult come on board, and if a waft, as bef be. 
lieutenants. When a ſtandard is hoiſted on eee. the 
ſtaff, and a gun fired, the vice and rear dn, 3 
come on board the admiral's ſhip. When the * 
would ſpeak with the captains of his own did ps 
will hoitt a pendant on the mizen-peek, and fire . = 
ſign, and the ſame fgnal; ſor whenever he Ar 0 
with the lieutenants of any particular ſhip, he make 
ſignal for the captain, and a waft alſo with the == 
When the admiral would have all the'tenders in the fleet 
come under his ſtern, and ſpeak with him, he hoiſt j 
flag, yellow and white, at the mizen-peek, and . 


Sun. But if he would ſpeak with any particular ſhi ' 


tender, he makes a /gnal for ſpeaking with the cant; 
the rends upon, 3 a waft with he jack, If al th 
pinnaces and harges are to come on board, manned and 
armed, the /gnal is a pendant on the flag-ſtaff, hoiſteg 
on the fore-top-maſt-head, and a gun fired; and if he 


| would have them chafe any ſhip, veſſel, or boat in view 


he hoifts the pendant, and fires two guns. I 
for the long-boats to come on board him, Lr ay 
armed, is the pendant hoiſted on the flag-ſtaff, and the 
m1zen-top-maſt-head, and a gun fired; and if he would 
have them chaſe = ſhip, veſſel, or boat in open view 
without coming on board him, he hoiſts the pendant 5 
aforeſaid, and fires two guns. When the admiral woull 


have all the boats in the fleet come on board him, manned 


and armed, he hoiſts a pendant on the flag-ſtaſf, both on 
the fore-top-maſt, and mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires 
one gun; but if he would have them chaſe, he hoifts ki; 
pendants, as before, and fires two guns. When the ad- 
mira] would ſpeak with the victualler, or his agent, he 
puts an Englith enſign in the mizen-top-maſt-ſhrows; 
and when with him that hath the charge of the gunner'; 


ſtores, he will ſpread an enſign at his main-top-ſail-yard- 


arm. 


then the leeward-moſt and ftern-moſt ſhips muſt tack |S1GNALs for managing a ſea-fight When the admira 


ſirſt, and after they are about, to go with the ſame fail. 
they tacked with, and not to lie by, expecting the admi- 


ral to come a-head; and this is to avoid the danger of | 


running through one another in thick weather. | 
When the admiral brings to, and lies with his head-fails |] 
to the maſt; if with the ſtarboard tack aboard, he fires 
{ix guns, but if with the larboard-tack, he fires eight | 
guns, which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. And aſter 
this, if he makes ſail, he fires ten guns, which the flag- 
hips mult anſwer, and then the head-moſt and weather- | 
moſt ſhips are to make fail firft. If it grow thick and 
foggy weather, the admiral will continue failing, with 
the fame ſail ſet, that he had before it grew foggy, and 
will fire a gun every hour, which the flag-ſhips muſt an- 

| ſwer, and the private ſhips muſt anſwer, by firing of 
muſquets, beating of drums, and ringing of bells. But 
if he be forced to make either more or leſs fail than he 
had, when the fog began, he will fire a gun every half 
hour, that the fleet may difcern, whether they come up 
up with the admiral, or fall aſtern of him; and the flags 
and private ſhips are to anſwer, as before. If any one 

\ diſcovers danger, which he can avoid, by tacking and 
ſtanding from it, he is to make the /znal for tacking in 

a fog; but if he ſhould chance to lirike, and ſtick faſt, 
be is to fire gun after gun, till he thinks the reſt have 
avoided the danger. When the admiral would have the 
fleet to anchor, Ko fires two guns, which the flags are to 
anſwer; and aſter he hath been half an hour at an an- 
chor, he will fre two guns more, to be anſwered by the 
flags, as before; that all the fleet may know it. | 
SIGNALS for calling officers on board the admiral. When 
the admiral puts aboard an union-flag in the mizen- 
| throwds, and fires a gun, all the captains are to come 
aboard him; and if, with the fame /gnal, there be alſo 

a waft made with the enſign, then the lieutenant of each 
{hip is to come on board. If an enſign be put aboard in 
the ſame place, all the maſters of the ſhips of war are to 
come on board the admiral. If a ſtandard on the flag- 
ſtaff be hoiſted at the mizen-top-maſt-head, and a gun 
fired, then all the flag-officers gre to come aboard the ad- 
miral. If the Engliſh flags only, then a ſtandard in the 
 mizen-ſhrowds, and fire a gun: if che flags, and land | 


if the rear-admiral: of the white, a white flag; 


be to leeward of the enemy and his fleet, or an 

it be to leeward of him, in order to bring theſe 

the line, he bears down with a blue flag 
_ peek, under the union-flag (which is the fignal 


have him, who commands in the ſecond pot, 4 


would have the fleet form a line ef battle, one ſhip a head 
of another, he hoiſts an union-flag at the mizen-peck, 
and fires a gun; and every flag-ſhip does the like. But 
when they are to form a line of battle, one a-breaſt of 


another, he hoiſts a pendant with the union-flag, &, 


When he would have the admiral of the white, or him 
that commands in the ſecond poſt, to tack, and endea- 
vour to gain the wind of the enemy, he ſpreads a white 
flag under the flag at the main-top-maſt-head, and bes 
a gun; and when he would have the vice-admiral of the 
blue do fo, he doth the fame with the blue flag. If le 
would have the vice-admiral of the red do ſo, he ſpreads 
a red flag from the cap, on the fore-top-maſt-head, 
downward on the back-ſtay if the vice-admiral of the 


blue, he ſpreads a blue flag, &c. and fires a gun. If he 
would have the rear-admiral of the red do ſo, he bois 


a red flag at the flag-ſtaff, at che mizen-top-mall-rat ; 

if the 
rear-admiral of the blue, a blue flag, and under it 2 
pendant of the fame colour, with a gum: If he be i 
leeward of the fleet, or any part of it, and he wou! 
have them bear down into his wake or grain, he hoilts a 


blue flag at the mizen-peek, and fires a gun. If why 
por 


ips into 
at the mizen- 
for battle) 
and fires a gun; and then thoſe ſhips, that are © ” 
ward of him, muſt endeavour to get into his rh 
grain, according to their ſtation in the line o 5 


When the fleet is ſailing before the wind, and he oo 


the wind, and 


ſhip of the ſtarboard quarter, to clap by 4 flag at th 


come to the ſtarboard tack, he hoilts a re zould have 


. ; if he w 
mizen- top-maſt-head; but a blue 2 © larboard tack) 


ſhips of the larboard quarter come 
with 2 a» l k firſt, he ſpreads th 


downwards; and every flag - hip doth the Ga 
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ck firſt, he hoiſts the union- flag on the flag- 
par be le mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun; 
fu, an the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. If all the flag- 
which al come into his wake or grain, he hoiſts a red 
ſhips are .. n- peak, and fires a gun; and all the flag- 
fag at * do the ſame. If he would have him that 
= in the ſecond poſt of his ſquadron to make 
comm 


the enſign-ſtaff. But if he that com- 
third poſt be to do ſo, he hoiſts a blue 
gun, and all the flag-ſhips muſt make 
Whenever * e a * on the 

ore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun, 
art hg by wn ast uſe their utmoſt en. 
ag , the enemy, in the order preſcribed them. 
be way hoiſts a white flag at his mizen-peak, and 
* gun; then all the ſmall frigates of his ſquadron, 


ut ate not of the line of battle, are to come under 
t 


m 
flag 
the 


| the mizen-top-maſt-head, at 
Res think are to anſwer 3 and then the ſhips 
a muſt brace firſt. After this, if he would 
fall their head-ſails, and ſtand on, he hoiſts 
; rellow flag on the flag-ſtaff of. the fore-top-malt-head, 
and fires a gun, Which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and 
then the ſhips in the van muſt fall firſt, and ſtand on. 
If when this na! 1s made, the red flag at the fore- 
top-malt-head be abroad, he ſpreads the yellow flag un- 
der the red If the flects being near one anather, the 
\imiral would have all the flips to tack together, the 


in the rear 
have them 


WY 


an union-flag on the flag-ſtaves at the fore and mizen- 
op-mait-heads, and bres a gun; and all the flag-ſhips 
arc to do the ſame. The fleet being in a line of battle, 
* he would have the ſhip that leads the van, hoiſt, 


low flag, under that at his main-top-maſt-head, and 
fres 3 gun, which „nal the flag ſhips are to anſwer ; 
and the admiral will hoiſt, lower, ſet, or haul up the 
ſil, which he would have the ſhip that leads the van, 
do; which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips of the 
feet. When the enemies run, and he would have the 
whole flcet follow them, he makes all the ſail he can 
after them himſelf, takes down the \fgnal for the line 
ef battle, and fires two guns out of his fore-chaſe, which 
the Jag-ſhips anſwer ; and then every ſhip is to endea- 
rour to come up with and board the enemy. When he 
would have the chace given over, he hoiſts a white flag 
at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. If he would 
hac the red ſquadron draw into a line of battle, one 
avrealt of another, he puts abroad a flag, ſtriped red 
aud white, on the flag- ſtaff at the main-top-maſt-head, 
vita a pendant under it, and fires a gun: if the white 
or ſecond ſquadron is to do fo, the flag is ſtriped red, 
white, and blue: if the blue or third ſquadron is to do 
lo, the flag is a Genoeſe enſign and pendant: but if 


of another, the ſame /ignals are made with a 
dant. If they are to draw into the line of battle one 
tern of another, with a large wind, and he would 


th 


peck, and fires a gun: but if they ſhould go with the 
us tacks aboard, by the wind, he hoiſts a Genoeſe 
ag at the ſame place; which fignals, like others, muſt 
Ly anſwered by the flag-ſhips. | ON] 
GNATORES, among the Romans, witneſſes who ſealed 
Ire 727 marriage contracts. | 
5 n. fignatura, ſigning, a ſubſcription, or put- 
ud or one s name at the bottom of an act, or deed, in 
7 $ own hand-writing. Toes | : 
Anciently, when very few people coul 3 PR 
| ople could write, they diſ- 
Fay with the uſe of fagnatures ; and contented them- 
elles with the party's SEAL. See DEED. | 
"NATURE of the court 
the pope, whereby he grants a favour, 


or * f 
by 16 2 a beneſice, by putting the fat at the bot- 
written jw 1 in his own hand; or the conceſſum eſt 
of the yu * preſence. | This Signature, at the bottom 
ment, pplication, gives name to the whole inſtru- 
The : 
nf Fotare Contains the clauſes, derogations, and diſ- 
be 3 the pope grants the favour, or the 
tiker in fo 2 commithon for the execution thereof, 
hgnaturg Juen, or in gracious form. 
vers, Fig At tet Pope's own hand, whereby he an- 


| prefect rr „is preferred to another anſwered 
lum Ut; Petttur 3 


8 prefentia D. N. pape, Sometimes in 


| (though be him elf ſhorten ſail), he hoiſts a 


the ſtern. If the fleet be g a wind in the line ; 


battle, and the admiral would have wy Sang _ 
1 to the maſt, he hoiſts up a yellow flag, on the 
head-ſails to the , , 1 : lags 3 


ſboner to lie in a poſture to engage the enemy; he hoifts | 


lower, ſet, or haul up any of his fails, he ſpreads a yel-| 


given and atteſted by a proper officer. 


they are to draw into a line of battle, one a-head | 
pen-| 


haze the leaders go with the ſtarboard tacks, aboard by | 
de wind; he hoiſts a red and white flag at the mizen- 


of Rome is a ſupplication anſwered 
diſpenſation, | 


preſence, in theſe words, Conce/- | 


SIL 


fignathres, with the fiat, the pope adds, proprio mtu j 
which clauſe gives — (till Par oe force. aſs | 
There are three kinds of 1 one in forma gra- 
5 diſpatched on an atteſtation of the ordinary; an- 
other in forma diguum antiqua, diſpatched: for canoni- 
cates; the third in forma Rr noviſſima, which is a 
kind of ſecond fixnature, or executorial letter, granted 
where, upon the ordinary's failing to execute the firſt, 
within thirty days, the neareſt other ordinary is enjoined 
to execute it. . x 
SIGNATURE, in Printing, denotes a mark at the bottom of 
each ſheet to regulate the gathering and binding of the 
book; and to ſhew the order and number of the ſheets, 
in collating, to ſee if the book is perfect. „ 
The fgnatures conſiſt of the capital letters of the alpha- 
bet. If there be more ſheets than letters in the alpha- 
bet, to the capital letter they add a ſmall one of- the 
ſame ſort; i. e. 4 little a after a great A, &c. which 
they repeat, as often as is neceſſary. 
S1 NATURE, ftpnatura, is alſo uſed, by ſome naturaliſts, 
for the reſemblarice a vegetable or mineral bears to any 
part of the human body: this is, by fome fantaſtical 
people, ſuppoſed to afford an indication of its virtues 
and uſe. | | . 
SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his pri- 
vate letters, and ſigning all grants which paſs his ma- 
jeſty's hand by bill. Forging it is treaſon. See 810 
manual. | | | * 
The fignet is always in the cuſtody of the king's ſecreta- 
ries ; on whom attend four clerks of the /igner-office. See 
SECRETARY and CLERK. | 5 
SIGNIFER, among the Romans, an enſign-bearer, or the 
perſon who carries the ſtandard, on which was repre- 
ſented a hand ſtretched out. See S1GNA. 
SIGNIFICATION, the ſenſe or meaning of a ſign, word, 
phraſe, emblem, device, or the like; that is, the thing 
denoted, by ſuch ſign, word, figure, &c. 
We are almoſt perfectly at a loſs as to the fignification of 
the hieroglyphic ders of the ancients. 
SIGNIFICATION, in Law, is the notification of an act, 
&c. made to the oppoſite party, by a copy, &c. thereof, 
me fignificatiens are to be made to the perſon himſelf; 
or at leaſt at his houſe : for others, it is enough that 
they be made to the party's attorney, or agent. 
SIGNIFICAVIT. See ExXcomMMUNICATO caprendo. 
SIGNING. See S1GNATURE, and COUNTER-/igning. 
SIGNINUM, among the Romans, a kind of pavement 
much eſteemed : it was made of powdered ſhells mixed 
SIGNUM pugnæ, the ſignal of battle, among the Romans, 
was a coat of arms, of a purple colour, ſet upon the 
eneral's pavilion. 8 5 | J | 
SIGUETTE, in the Manege, is a caveſſon of iron, with 
teeth or notches, that is, a ſemicircle of hollow and 
- vaulted iron, with teeth like a ſaw, conſiſting of two or 
three pieces joined with hinges, and mounted with a 
head-ſtall and two ropes, as if they were the caveflons 
that in former times were wont to be put upon the 
noſe of a fiery ſtiff- headed hoi ſe, in order to keep him 
in ſubjection. 
There is a ſort of /igrette, that is, a round iron all of one 
piece, ſewed under the noſe-band of the bridle, that it 
may not be in view. This figuette we employ with a 
martingale, when a horſe beats upon the hand.  _ 
SIL, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the ancients to a 
red ochre, of which they had three diſtinct kinds, the il 
ſyricum, fil atticum, and fil marmoroſum ; all of which 
are to be had at this time, and all very valuable paints. 
S1L Hricum is a ſubſtance well known among the painters 
of the preſent age, though not by name, being the red 
ochre, commonly uſed for a purple colour in their coarſer 
works; though it is capable of Jung by proper ma- 
nagement, a colour fit for their fineſt. It is very heavy, 
and of a fine ſtrong red with ſome tendency to purple, 
of a looſe friable texture, and very rough and duſty ſur- 
face. It adheres firmly to the tongue, is ſomewhat ſoft 
to the touch, crumbles eaſily to pieces between the fin- 
gers, and ſtains the hands very much. It melts freel 
in the mouth, and has a ſtrongly hg taſte. It 
burns to a much paler colour, and makes no effer- 
- veſcence with aqua fortis. Theſe are the characters by 
which this is diſtinguiſhed from all the other red earths. 
It is dug in many parts of England, and is ſent to Lon- 
don in great quantities. Hill's Hiſt. of Fofl. p. 57. 
81L atticum is the purple ochre, called of later times AL. 
MAGRA. 801 | 
81 marmoroſum is alſo a ſubſtance in ſome degree known 
in the world at this time. It ſometimes falls into the 
ainters, who call it Indian ſtone red, but 


hands of our 1. 
it has many other valuable qualities extremely worth en- 
99 po ak 8 33 5 1 quirmg 4 


quiring into. It is the hardeſt and drieſt of all the o- 


811 


chres, and while in the ſtratum appears abſolutely ſtony, 
forming thin, flat, regular ſtrata, and is ſo hard that it 
is not to be dug without the pick-ax; it is alſo of an 
obſcurely and irregular laminated ſtructure, and naturally 
breaks into flat pieces. It is of a fine purpliſh red, and 


very heavy, and contains a multitude of fragments of a 


fine lead-ore which are bright and bluiſh, and make a | 
very pretty appearance, and beſide theſe has always | 
among it 1 ſmall quantity of pure native cinnabar : both 
' theſe ſubſtances are ſo nicely mixed with it, that it is 


| ſcarce poſſible to break off a piece of an inch ſquare from 


hands. It is of a very auſtere and aſtringent taſte, and | 
makes no efferveſcence with acids. 


any part of the ſtrata that has not more or lefs of both | 


in it. It is of a duſty ſurface, and rough to the touch, 
and adheres very firmly to the tongue, and ſtains the 


able ſtrata of it on the borders of China, and it is much 


uſed as a pom in the Eaſt Indies. 


There is ſome of it 
at times brought over to us, but not enough to make it 
a regularly marketable commodity. Beſide its uſe as a 


paint, it is worth enquiring into on account of the cin- 


nabar it contains; three ounces of it having yielded, 
on trial, two drachms and a ſcruple of pure quickſilver. 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſf. p. 62. 


SILACH, a word uſed by medical authors for a diforder 


of the eye-lid, conſiſting in a preternatural thickneſs of | 


it, or a ſwelling without inflammation. 


SILATUM, a word uſed by the ancient Romans to ex- 
_ . preſs a morning's draught of wine. This was uſually of 


a wine medicated with the plant ſili, or feſeli, and 


_ thence had its name, It has always been the cuſtom to 


medicate the morning draughts of any ſtrong liquor; 
we do it with wormwood, or the commen batter tinc- | 


 SILAUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors for the | 


ture; the Indians with ginger. 


ſaxifraga prateuſi, or common meadow faxifrage. 


SILENE, in Betuny. See Viſcous CaMPpioN. 
SILEN'TIARY, lentiarius, an officer among the ancient 


Roman ſlaves ; being, according to fome authors, a ſlave 
placed over the reſt, to prevent any noiſe and uproar, 
and to keep them ſilent. | 8 


Seneca, in his Epiſtles, mentioning the great care taken 
to keep the ſlaves mute, has given occaſion to Lipſius, 


Popma, and ſome others, to ſuppoſe, that the /ilentiary 
was eſtabliſhed in his time: but others, as Pignorius, 
think no ſuch concluſion can be drawn from Seneca's 


words; nor any thing, but that they were, even then, 


very ſevere in preventing any noiſe among the ſlaves. | 
As to the name and office of the /lentiary, it was not | 
eſtabliſhed till about the time of Salvian; who is the 


firſt author that mentions it. 
There were alſo ſilentiarii eſtabliſhed in the emperor's 


court, called quietis miniſiri, and ſilentiarii palatii; and | 
honoured with the farther titles of c/ariſſimi, {pectabiles, | 
de votiſſimi, and in Greek Savwaoiwraru, q. d. moſt ad. 


_ murable. 


There were a great nuber of theſe ; but only thirty Or- 


dinarily officiated , who were divided into three bands, | 
_ each whereof had its decurzo. 


The council of Chal- 


cedon call the body of /lentiaries, ſchola devotiſſimorum 


81 


ſilentiariorum. 


LENI, in Antiguity, a ſort of heathen demigods, the ſame 
with SaTYRs, which were called Silini when they came 


to be advanced in age. 


Yet was there one principal Sileuus, elder than any of 


the reſt. Diod. Siculus ſays, he was the maſter, or tu- 
tor, of Bacchus, whom he diſciplined nobly, and fol- 


lowed him to the wars. He quotes an ancient poet, 


named Thymcetas, who relates, that the Sileni aſſiſted 


Bacchus in the war he waged againſt the Titans; adding, 
that the firſt S/enus reigned in an iſland made by the 
river Triton, in Lybia. | | 


He is repreſented as having a long tail hanging behind ; | 


which is likewiſe an attribute of all his poſterity. The 


Bey © Wen for his ſkill in muſic, 


poets always mount him on an aſs. He is alſo repreſented 


only to have invented muſical inſtruments, but to have 
had the courage, like Marſyas, to challenge even Apollo 


- himſelf to a trial of ſkill. 15 | 
Nonnus makes Silenns a ſon of Tellus; and gives him 


three ſons, Aſtræus, Maron, and Lenzus. 


name from NI or j5 


Servius, on 
Virgil's Eclogue, makes Silenus the ſon of Mercury; 
others, the ſon of Pan, and a nymph ; others will have 
him born of the drops of the blood of Cœlus, the father 
of Saturn, . 

Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Snus to take his 
Sula, the name of the Meſ- 


D, Silan. He alfo adds, that all 


tiah; whence } 


- that is attributed to this imaginary deity is taken from 


_ what the prophets have foretold 


Jeſus Chriſt. Thus, 


| whercas it is Haid, the Meſſiah ſhall be the inſtructor of 


5 


There are conſider- 


He is ſaid, not 


81 


the people; Silenus is made the es. 
Becauſe it was ſaid, that our Saviou 
to — _ and his colt to the 7 
made to ride on an aſs. B 
his garments in blood, as thoſe he hap day 
Silenus was made to preſide over 
vintage. Becauſe it is added, his 
ſon of wine; Silenus was made al 
23 3 all this with 
as as reaſon, it having no w 
the devil invented the fable * N adds, thy 
myſteries of our religion into ridicule, * turn 
which he has given to the words rubent Flay 85 
dentes ejus ex lacle albeſcunt, is very forced hand ex vin, bf 
as if the words ſignified any thing more , Maturgl 
priety of the Hebrew tongue, than, his an in the pro, 
than wine, his teeth whiter than milk. 17 when, 
that —_— ns Pn, neither Chriſtian 1. 4 
ater, ever ſaw any thi | iQ. Ws 
| Silenns. f * 1 1 Chriſt in the fable 
SILER, in Botany, a name given by the Tow Þ.- 
en "os P the hits called 4 NN FE 
elliferous herb, growing in ok ie. 
enen . n een 
The ancient Roman authors, however N 
ferent thing by the word filter, A — 129 a 
laces, and . twigs very duQtile and * * 
t for baſket-work, or any other uſe of that 5 * 
The poets have often mentioned it, and alwa * 
the epithets of molle and lentum, Hoft and to p 2 
The error of confounding ſo different a p the 
felt, with this ſhrub, ariſes from the unhappy cuſto f 
abbreviation, ſo common among the old Greeks: aft 


tot of 


3 &. 
our Waſhed 


Ne-Drek,, 
eyes Were red hy «... 
Ways foddled, Boy” 
a great deal of . * 


+ <-> 


file : thence it was eaſy for people, leſs acauaintef wr 
| botanical diſtinctions, to add Fi y at the bY one 
| the word, which they did not know, to one tha they 
did; and thus grew /iler as a name for fefeli. Hippo 
crates calls the ſeſeli ; and Pliny both jil; and k * 
SILESIACA terra. See TERRA. # : 
SILEX. See FLIN r. | . 
SILI, in Botany, a name given by the old Greeks to x phat 
called alſo 8E EL. I. | 
SLLICERNIUM, among the Romans, 
which is otherwiſe called exeqzium. 
SILICULA, in Botany, a name given by ſome author b 
fœnugreek. | TT 
SILLLICON, in Botany, a name given by ſome of theoll 
Latin writers to the carob tree, /i/iqua dulcis, The 1: 
tins borrowed this name from the Greek avloglem, to 
v, the ſweet, or ſweet-fruited tree, 
Iſidore miſpels the word f/ilicon, and making it only ji 
con, {ſuppoſes it to be a barbarous way of fpelling tle 
word ſiliqua; but the evident derivation of the genuine 
word from the Greek ſhews his error, both as to the 
word itfelf, and the origin of it. 
SILIQU A, alen, among the ancients, the third pam a 
an OBOI US, or, what comes to the ſame, the {ixth put 
of s $SCRUPLB. 


a funeral lupper, 


SILIQUA nabathea. See NABATRHRNA filigua, 
SI, in Botany, the ſecd-veſſct, hulk, pod, or ſhellot 
a plant of the leguminous kind. Whence iu plant 
are thoſe which produce ſiliquæ, or ſced pods. 


SILIQUA, in Botany. See CakoB. 
SILIQUASTRUM, in Botany. See Ju nas tree. 
SLI CV As TRUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name giren by 
Mr. Lhuyd, and others, to the bony palates of files 
when found foſſile. See IcHTHYPERIA. 
SILIQY ATICUM, among the Romans, a cuſtom or uf 
paid for merchandize. This the Greeks called c 
mus. | 
SILK, ferieum, a very ſoft, ſine, bright, delicate thre; 
the work of an inſect, called bombyx, or the $11.K-297 
The ancients were but little acquainted with the uſean 
manufacture of fil ; they took it for the work of = 
of ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it out of its elt . 
and wound it with its feet about the little branche n 
trees. This inſe& they called fer, from Seien pee 
in Scythia, whom we now call the Chineſe, who, in 11 
thought, bred it; whence the It itſelf they call 1 
cum. But this „er of theirs has very little Ant * 
our fil-worm, bombyx : the former living ite bn 
but the latter dying annually, enveloped in 3 at” 
bag, or ball, which, wound out into little threads, 
what we call fk. 
It was in the iſle of Cos, that the a 
ilk was firſt invented: and Pamphila, 
tis, is honourcd' as the inventreſs. The 
not long unknown to the Romans. Silk ul 
them from Serica, where the worm Was a” very, lu 
ſo far were they from profiting *f the diſco thre 
| 


they could not be induced to believe ſo ine "ju 


of feſel: they wrote the word ſometimes only %, 2d 
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ould be the work of a worm; and thereupon formed | 
0 


ſand chimerieal conjectures of their own. 

a thou very ſcarce commodity among them for many 
ou 855 even ſold weight for weight with gold; 
go * that Vopiſcus tells us, the emperor Aurelian, 
2 ted A. D. 275, refuſed the empreſs, his wife, a 
1 

hit of „ on account of its dearneſs. i 
Ober however, with greater probability, aſſert that it 


known at Rome ſo early as the reign of Tiberius, 


D. 17. | 
Ge, who lived about the year of our Lord, 173, 


ſpeaks of the rarity of „lt, being no where but at 
Rome, and only among the rich. So 
Heliogabalus, the emperor, who died A.D. 220, is ſaid 
b ſome to be the firſt perſon who wore a holoſericum, 
5, e. a garment of all A t. : | 9 5 8 
The Greeks of Alexander the Great's army are ſaid ta 
have been the firſt who brought wrought ilk, from 
Perſia, into Greece, about 323 years before Chriſt ; but 
the manufacture of it was confined to Berytus and Tyre, 
in Phoenicia, whence it was diſperſed over the Weſt. 
At length, two monks, coming from the Indies to Con- 
ſtantinople, in 555, under the encouragement of the em- 
peror Juſtinian, brought with them great quantities of- 
worms, with inſtructions for the hatching of their 


eggs, rearing and feeding the worms, and drawing out 


the ſilk, and ſpinning and working it. Upon this, ma- 


nulagures were ſet up at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth.“ 


The Venetians, ſoon after this time, commencing a 
commerce with the Greek empire, ſupplied all the weſt- 
ern parts of Europe with Ves for many centuries z 
though ſundry kinds of modern elk manufactures were un- 
known in thoſe times, ſuch as damaſks, velvets, ſattins, & c. 
About the year 1130, Roger II. king of Sicily eſtablithed 
2 %% manufactory at Palermo, and another in Calabria; 


managed by workmen, who were a part of the plunder | 
brought from Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that prince 


made a conqueſt in his expedition to the Holy Land. 
By degrees, Mezeray adds, the reſt of Italy and Spain 
learned, from the Sicilians and Calabrians, the manage- 
ment of the filk-worms, and the working of ,, and at 
length the French got it by right of neighbourhood, a little 


before the reign of Francis I. and began to imitate them. 


Thuanus, indeed, in contradiction to molt other writers, 
makes this manufacture of lt to be introduced into 


Sicily two hundred years later, by Robert the Wile, | 


king of Sicily, and count of Provence. 
It appears, by 33 Hen. VI. cap. 5. that there was a com- 


pany of /{/k-women, in England, fo early as the year 


1455; but theſe were probably employed in needle- 
works of /i and thread: and we find that various ſorts 
of {mall haberdaſhery of /, were manufactured here 
m 1482: but Italy ſupplied England, and all other parts, 
with the broad manufacture, till the year 1489. In Spain, 
indecd, the culture and manufacture of V ſeem to have 
been introduced in an early period by the Moors, parti- 


nufaCtures of this laſt town were very flouriſhing, when 


from Milan, commenced a %, manufacture; but it was 
long after this time before they could obtain raw /k 
from the worms: and, even in the year 1547, /ilk was 
ſcarce and dear in France ; and Henry II. is ſaid to have 
though the firſt invention originally came from Spain, 
and Edward VI. After the Civ 


g il wars in France, the plan- 
tations of mulberr 


trees were greatly encouraged by Hen- 


this day very conſiderable. 


e great advantage which the new manufacture afforded, 
made our king 

duced into England : 
fereral times from th 
terms, particular] 


trees. & - Ws. < Dos | 
8 &e. for the propagation of worms; but un- 
ppi without effect; though, from the various ex- 


er! . E . . 4 N . r . 
periments we meet with in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
and other 


e throne, and in the moſt earneſt 


as well, in all 
other part of Europe. 


ver, towards th | Js » *. , — . 
about the e latter end of this king's reign, i. e. 


year 1620, the broad f in- 
woduced into 5 Jilk manufacture was in 


reſpects, in England, as in any 


PE 2 7 In 1629, the %, manufac ure 

throwſers of the conſiderable in London, that the - 

Ported under 1 and parts adjacent, were incor- 

Oltro foys e ee of maſter, wardens, &c. of the 

employeq 5 ; in 1661 ,this company of {i/t-throw/ters 

ol. IV. Cory thouland perſons. The revocation 
Ns 329. 


Was b 


which ſhe ſolicited of him with much ear- 


The 


cuarly in Murcia, Cordova, and Granada. The % ma- 


it was taken by Ferdinand, &c. at the cloſe of the fif- 


_ teenth century. | 
In 1521, the French, being ſupplied with workmen 


been the firſt who wore a pair of /ilk knit STOCKINGS; 


whence fk ſtockings were brought over to Henry VIII.“ 
ry IV. and his ſucceffors : and the produce of % is at 
g James I. very earneſt for its being intro- | 


accordingly, it was recommended | 


in the year 1608, to plant mulberry | 


places it appears t! liikew ives | 
and works „it appears that the /ik-worm thrives 


this country, and proſecuted wi | 
| ed with great 
Yigour and ady hs 5 : 


2 


of the edict of Nax TES, in 1685, contributed in a great 
degree to promote the /, manufacture in this king- 
dom. as did alſo the invention of the-/ik-throwing ma- 
chine at Derby, in 1719: for an account of which, fee; 
WINDING of ik. | 

90 high in reputation was the Engliſh //# manufacture, 
that even in Italy, as Nenne (Travels, vol. i. p. 289, 
informs us, in 1730, the L 

than the Italian. 


The / worm is an inſeck not more remarkable for the 


precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuſts, than for 


the many forms it aſſumes, before and after its being in- 
veloped m the rich cod or ball which it weaves for itſelf. 
From a ſmall egg about the ſize of a pin's head, which is 
its firſt ſtate, it becomes a pretty big worm, or caterpillar, 


of a whitiſh colour, iuclining to yellow. In this ſtate 


it feeds on mulberry-leaves, till, being come to ma— 
turity, it winds itſelf up in a ſilken bag, or caſe, about 
the ſize and ſhape of a pigeon's egg; and becomes me- 
tamorphoſed into an aurelia: in this ſlate it r mains 


Without any ſigns of life, or motion; till at length it 


awakes, to become a butterfly; after making itſelf a 
paſſage out of its ſilken ſepulchre: and, at laſt, dying 
indeed, it prepares itfelf, by an egg, which it caſts, for 
a new life ; which the warmth of the ſummer weather 
aſſiſts it in reſuming. | - 
As ſoon as the worm, or caterpillar, is arrived at 
the ſize and ſtrength neceſſary for beginning his cod, he 
makes his web: for it is thus they call that flight tiſſue, 
which 15 the beginning and ground of this admitable 
work. This is his firſt day's employment. On the fecond, 
he forms lis folliculus, or ball, and covers himſelt al- 
moſt over with iu. "The third day, he is quite hid; 
and the following days he employs lumſelf in thickening 
and ſtrengthening his ball: always working from one 
ſingle end, which he never breaks by his own fault ; and 
which is ſo fine, and io long, that thoſe who have eu- 
amined it attentively, think they peak within comnaſs, 
when they aſſirm, that cach ball contains /## enough to 
reach the length of fix Engliſh miles. | „ 

In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection; and it is 
now to be taken down from the branches of the mul- 


berry-tree, where the worms have hung it. But this 


buſineſs requires a great deal of attention ; for there are 
ſome worms more lazy than others; and it is very dan- 


gerous waiting till they make themſelves a paſſage, which 


uſually happens about the fiſteenth day. 

{lt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls are kept for the 
breed; the reſt are carefully wound: if there be no more 
than can be well wound at once, they lay them for ſome 
time in an oven, moderately hot, or elfe expoſe them, 
for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, to the greateſt heats of the 
ſun, in order to kill the inſect ; which without this pre- 
caution, would not fail to open itſelf a way to go and 
uſe thoſe new wings abroad, which it has acquired within. 
-Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect balls. — 


Thoſe that are double, or too weak, or too coarle, are laid 
aſide not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being improper 


for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn out into {kains. 


The balls are of different colours; the moſt common are 


yellow, orange-colour, Ifabella, or fleſh-colour. There 


are ſome alſo of a ſea-green; others of a ſulphur-colour, 
and others white: but there is no neceſſity for ſeparat- 
ing the colours and ſhades to wind them apart; as all 


theſe colours are to be loſt in the future ſcouring and 
preparing of the /b. 


SILK, to wind the, from off the balls. Two machines are ne- 


ceſſary; the one a furnace, with its copper; the other 
a reel, or frame, to draw the %. The winder, ſeated 
near the furnace, throws into the copper of water, over 
the furnace (firſt heated to a certain degree, which cuſ- 
tom alone can teach), a handful or two of balls, whic!: 
have been firſt well purged of all their looſe furry ſub- 
ſtance. He then ſtirs the whole very briikly about with 
birchen rods, bound and cut like bruſhes ; and when the 


heat and agitation have detached the ends of the /i/4 of 


the pods, which are very apt to catch on the rods, he 
draws them forth; and joining ten or twelve, or even 
fourteen of them together, he forms them into threads, 
according to the bigneſs required to the works they are 


deſtined for: eight ends ſuſſicing for ribbands; and. 
velvets, &c. requiring no leſs than fourteen. The ends, 


thus joined into two or three threads, are firſt paſſed 
into the holes of three iron rods, in the fore part of the 


reel, then upon the bobbins or pullies, and at laſt they 


are drawn out of the reel itfelf, and there faſtened ; 
each to an end of an arm or branch of the reel. Thus 


| diſpoſed, the workman giving motion to the reel, þy 


turning the handle, guides his threads; ſubſtitutes new 
ones, when any of them break, or any of the balls are 
wound out; ſtrengthens them when neceilary, by adding 
others; and finally he takes away the balls waund out, 
or that have been pierced, and are full of Water. In 

| sU | this 


ngliſh //#s bore a higher price 
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is made by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff. 


worms themſelves; or becauſe they are double, or too 


comes from the ball, makes a tolerable /. 
When lk is reeled from the cocoons, the thread is | 
ſmeared with the natural gum of the //k, ſoftened by | 


the l thread, that it might not always fall on the ſame 


in common uſe do not reel above one hundred and fifty 


5 guide-ſtick F, directly in the middle between the two 


8111 


this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel three 
pounds of filk in a day; which is greater diſpatch than 

ndeed, all 
filks cannot be ſpun and reeled in this manner; either 
becauſe the balls have been perforated by the - 


weak to bear the water; or becauſe they are coarſe, 
&c. Of all theſe together, they make a particular kind 
of /ilk, called floretta; which being carded, or even 
ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the condition 1t 


the heat of the water, out of which it is reeled. If the 
ſeveral rounds of this thread, as it falls on the reel, 
touch one another in their whole extent, it is then ſo 
glued together, as not to admit of being wound off, 
without tearing and breaking. This inconvenience is, in 
the % countries, denominated the vitrage, and many 
contrivances have been ſuggeſted in order to prevent it. 
For this purpoſe, or in order to change the poſition of 


part of the reel, this machine was furniſhed with a 
guide- ſtick, which received a progreſlive and regrethve 
motion, by means of two wheels, the one fixed to the 
axle of the reel, and communicating its motion to theother, 
by means of a band. Notwithſtanding the inconveniences 
that attend all thoſe reels which uſe a band, yet, being 
eaſily made, they are commonly uſed in moſt / countries. 
The Piedmonteſe, however, peculiarly attentive to the 


filk manufacture, made ſeveral uſeful improvements in | 


the conſtruction of the reel. They firſt fuppreſſed the 
old method of reeling the %, over a bobbin, which was 
found to give it a flat form, and, in its ſtead, ſubſtituted 


the method of the croiſſure, which renders it round aud 
compact. They then applied themſelves to correct the 
imperfections of the guide- ſtick, and to eſtabliſh proper 


proportions between the wheels which gave it motion. 
They afterwards laid aſide the uſe of the band, and ſup- 
plied its place with four wheels, having a determined num- 
ber of teeth, whole revolutions, being uniform, gave the 
guide- ſtick a proper motion for preventing the vitrage; and 


thus they have been able to give that perfection to their raw | 
ill, which fits it to be thrown into organzine or warp, and 
to raiſe the value of each pound of %, reeled in this 


manner to one third more than it would have had if 
rceled otherways. | 


The French, defirous of making raw i fit for organ-| 


zine among themſelves, which they uſed to have from 
Piedmont, applied themſelves wholly, and with confider- 
able ſucceſs, to the improvement of the band-reel. But 
although the Piedmonteſe reel is free from the incon- 


venience of all thoſe reels which ufe a band, it is liable | 


to objections, which have obſtructed the common uſe of 
it; the chief of which are, that four-toothed wheels 


are more difficult to be made than two plain-grooved ones, | 


and that being made only of wood, they are eaſily broken. 
Mr. Samuel Pullein, with a view of making this reel 
more ſimple, and more familiar to the common people, 


conſtructed a reel, which, without any additional mecha- 
_ niſm, performs the work of the Piedmonteſe reel, and uſes 
but two wheels with teeth inſtead of four wheels. In| 


his conſtruction, he has introduced a new proportion 
between the wheels, ſo that the % thread will not be 
Jaid in the ſame place on the reel, till after the winding 
of near fix hundred yards; by which means, the thread 
having time to dry, all vitrage is avoided z whereas thoſe 


yards, till the thread 1s laid in the ſame place. He has 
alſo added to his reel an improved method of making 
the double croiſſure as eaſily as the Piedmonteſe make 
the ſingle one, which gives a conſiderable perfection to 
the /i. This reel is repreſented in Tab. III. Miſcellany, 
fig. 45. At A is exhibited the manner in which a winch 


D, fixed in the arbre Q A, which paſſes through a nich 


in an upright ſupporter R, is made to anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe as the two wheels with teeth, which are uſed in 
the Piedmonteſe reel, and by a more ſimple mechaniſm 
to move the guide-ſtick F to the fame advantage as with 
the wheels. The double croifſure, repreſented at large 


in fig. 46, is made by means of the croſs B, called the 


ſwivel-croſs, which is formed of a common  lath. At 
b h are ſixed two little ivory or braſs wheels, with ſmooth 
acute-angled grooves in them, to receive the threads 
which come from the two ſtop-wires %. One end of the 
ſwivel-croſs K is ſomewhat broad, and reſts upon the 


guide-wires c c. Here it moves and plays freely on a 
pin fixed in the guide-ſtick, the pin patling through 
the nich m. The other end of the ſwivel! M contiins 
the ſtop-wires þ b, and is fixed to the end of the rod O, 
which projects from the front bench of the recl, by 


in the ſwivel and in the piece O, and being fur 


tened to the reel. Then either of the 


p- 21, &c. The /i/þ reel has been lately much im 


means of a piece of packthread, paſſing through a hole 
5 9 
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eg P, which turns in the under par ed th 4 
is drawn to a oy! ty degree of tenſion 0 Pt 0, 
ſwivel to obey all the mbtions of the guide. flick the 
double croiſſure is formed in the followin 1 * The 
two t threads are paſſed through the 2 bst de 
b b, and through the two guide- wires + c, and ＋ 
taken in that part of it which lies between ee? i 
and guide-wire, and turned two or three 1 whe, 
the other thread; and then each thread js placed round 
groove of the pulley at 5%; taking care to plac pr 
in the groove of that pulley, which lies on the T 
its own ſtop-wire. The threads will then appear = 
ſituation repreſented in the figure twiſted round 1 $ 
other in the two points 9 and p. The ſwivel-croſs i; 0 ng 
at B /fig. 45.) in its true proportion and ſituation 25 
the reel is ready to work. Phil. Tranf. vol. Kant f 


by M. 1 See Mem. Acad: Sc, 1770, proved 
s to the balls, after opening them with ſei 

taking out the inſects (which are of i 
feeding of poultry) they are ſteeped three or four 4, 
in troughs, the water whereof is changed every day þ 
prevent their ſtinking. When they are well ſoftened b 
this ſcouring, and cleared of that gummy matter the 
worm had lined the infide with, and which renger; it 
impenetrable to the water, they boil them half an hour 
in a ley of aſhes, = clear and well ſtrained: and after 
waſhing them out in the river, and drying them in the ſur 
they card and ſpin them on the wheel, &c. and thus male 
another kind of floretta, ſomewhat inferior to the former 
$:1k being properly an animal fluid hardened by the ar, 
is uſually much mended or depraved in its nature and 
qualities, according to the nouriſhment the worn: te. 
ceives from a good or bad leaf; a great deal, therefore 
depends on the goodneſs or badneſs of the ſpring of the 
year, in the value of the /i/t produced. A warm ſpring 
is beſt, and it ſhould be moderately moiſt; not overmuch 
ſo, becauſe too great a fall of rain is always found to 


rot the leaves. Southerly winds alſo are to be ſeared, 


becauſe they burſt the worm; and -northeily ones, when 
ſtrong, uſually ſpoil the leaves. All theſe being deftruc- 
tive, cither of the animals themſelves, or of their food, 
very jult preſages may be formed upon them of the pro- 
duce of the enſuing year. N 

When theſe miſchiefs do not happen, but the ſpring is 
favourable, the people have little to do but to watch the 
feeding of the worms, and about Midſummer they are 
to begin to draw the /½ from its cocoon, to fec what it 
yields, and judge of its increaſe or ſcarcity, and clti- 
mate its goodneſs and perfections; the principal of which 
are, that it proves clean, light, and ſtrong. | 
Great uſe maybe made of theſe obſervations, provided the 
management be good. It requires great care to hatch 
the eggs, and when hatched, there muſt be a careful 
eye over the worms, even to the time of drawing off the /. 


If the ſeaſon foretels a ſcarcity, the buſineſs of the pru- 


dent manager is to buy up all the old he can procure, 
and keep as much of the other as ke can, to be employed 
in the beſt fabrics, that ſo they may not be obhged to 
hazard all the good at the price of the worſt; but when 
the ſeaſon proves favourable, they collect the new tor 


the beſt fabrics, and compare it with the old, to ke | 
vhether it be of a better quality, before they venture 0 


determine their prices. 


The goodneſs of /i14 is beſt diſtinguiſhed by its ghtrels, 
that being its molt eſſential quality; this every one knovs 


carries a very great profit with it, being bougit by 
weight, and fold by meaſure, at the firſt hand, after the 
collectors. The organzine /i is the belt of any made 
in the country of Piedmont, and two threads are equal 
in fineneſs, that is, in ſmoothneſs, thickneſs, and lengthy 
for the thread of the firſt twiſt, For the ſecond, it "oy 
ters not whether the ſingle thread be {trong before the 
two are joined, unleſs to ſee whether the firſt twill wo 
well. It is neceſſary that the // be clean, and it b 1 
obſerved, that the ſtraw- coloured is generally the lig i, 
and the white the heavieſt of all. The ſkains fou 1 
even, and all of an equality, which ſhews that tieyntt 
wrought together, otherwiſe we may with juſtice op 

that it 1s 5 15 ilk, and cannot be equally drawn 0 *. 
ſpun, for one thread will be ſhorter than the otlch, 
which is labour and loſs. Ian ance 
It will alſo be requiſite to ſearch the bale more thi ; + 
and take from out of the parcels a ſkain to make 4 11 
for unleſs it be known by trial what one buys, jor 
the greateſt danger of being cheated in this com 2 
To make an eſtimate, and know the lightne®, | 12 
eſſay upon one eighth of a portee, or hand 1 / and 
hundred and ten aunes or ells of Lyons 1 engl * 
ſee what it makes of aunes by the eighth py. . ; hun 
which is of eighty threads, muſt be multipled b? © 
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| eighth; as for example, 110 by 80 
u ed he os th part o which is 1100; and this 
ch part of a porteez or hand of /t. Now to 


eigh 
will be proper © 
atake from on ke th ighth p 

t leaſt, 1100 aunes, to make the one eighth part 
a 


ich will be one eighth part of what you 
3 hon We This done, you Nr off your /e, od 
_— at on the hurdiſſoir, then weigh it, and mul- 
8 55 1 by eight, it will weigh juſt as much as a 
ag of one hundred and ten aunes of Lyons, which 1s 
end rule for calculating. When they draw the | 
1 by this means, one may learn to adjuſt the weight. 
— 5 are lbs of Piedmont which are very light and 
clean, and are to be preferred before any on the ſale : the 
ole of filk of the lighteſt weighs near twenty-four 
"c1ghts 
3 pennyweights the portee, and ſome- 
limes to twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight; but even theſe 
weights may be diſpenſed with, provided that the other 
qualities be good, that is, that it be well wrought, even 
and clean. When the % is more than twenty-eight 
pennyweights the portee, it muſt always be proportion- 
ably cheaper. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 252. p. 186. | 
The ſeveral preparations which tes undergo, to fit then 
to be uſed in the manufacture of ſilken ſtuffs, are the 
innin 
pore we have already ſpoken of, as they are con- 
cerned in drawing the /e from off the balls. As to the 
ſpinning and reeling of raw //ks oft the balls, ſuch as 
they are brought hither from Italy, the Jevant, &c. the 
frſt is chiefly performed on the ſpinning-wheel z and 
the latter, either on hand-reels, or on reels mounted on 
machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral tkains at the ſame 
time. As to the milling, they uſe a mill compoſed of 


bobbins at once, and make them into as many ſkains. 


BLEACHING and DYING, | | 
Filk is diſtinguiſhed by different names according to its 
different ſtates. Thus, | 
SILK, raw, is that taken from the ball, without fire, and 
wound without any coction: ſuch as is moſt, if not all, 
that is brought into England from the Levant : i. e. from 
Perſia by the way of Turkey, from Bengal in India, and 
from China. The raw ie is commonly worked up into 
two ſorts, called organzine and tram : the former is made 
by giving a throw or twiſt to each thread of raw le 
lingly, and then doubling two of theſe twiſted threads to- 
beter, and twiſting them ſmartly together: this forms 
the warp or length of a piece when manufactured. The 
tram, or ſhoot, which makes the breadth of the piece, is 
formed by twiſting two or more threads of raw /e ſlack. 
The waſted /i, or refuſe in reeling, &c. is collected, 


and thrown, and often made into a cheap ſort of e 
ſtockings, which are very ſtrong and durable. | 
In the French #1&-works, the greateſt part of this raw 


. the manufacture of ſtuffs of moderate value and 
"i But the raw ls of the Levant, whence moſt 
2 come, are exceeding fine and beautiful. The 
"erence ariſes hence, that, in France, the beſt balls are 


made into raw t; whereas, in the Levant, there is no 
ft thing as ſpinning or winding on the fire, but the 
3 all ſent in bales, or packs, as they are drawn 
"Urs off the balls; ſo that they are only diſtinguiſhed by 
ir quality of fine, middling, and coarſe. 5 

LK, boiled, 18 that | 
facilitate the 

of all the ſor 


ſpinning and winding, This is the fineſt 
ts of ill manufactured in France, and is 


re is alſo another kind of boi * 
by bon r kind of boiled /t, which is prepared 
— to be milled; and which cannot receive that 
V the Wie Prey being firſt paſſed through hot water. 
. . TH N is prohibited to mix raw with 
3 t 48 Mich a practice ſpoils the dying, and 
beg corrupts and cuts the boiled. 8 
and vindin vga, are ſuch as, beſides their ſpinning 
Thi they 4 we received their milling or throwing. 
oftener or ſeld 


ve in a different degree, as they are paſſed 
throweg filks 


Lyons, and from this number muſt 


and from this it ariſes in gravity to rwenty- | 


reeling, milling, bleaching, and dying. The 


ſeveral pieces, which may mill two or three hundred | 


See MiLLiNG. For the bleaching and dying, fee | « 
j fina: partwhereof theyule in their own manufaQures, ard 


carded, and ſpun, and called foſs fl: this is doubled | 
Alt paſſes for little better than a kind of fine floretta ; | 


yet, when ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and ſerves | 


pun and wound in boiling water, and only the refuſe | 


which has been boiled in water, to | 


| * — 
2 uſed but in the richeſt ſtuſfs; as velvets, taffaties, | 


mer over the mill: properly, however, | 


and twiſted ſeveral times. 


lick rowed are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty 


- 
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The thrown ft comes to us chiefly from Leghorn, Ges 

noa, Naples, and Meſſina. ; 
SILKs, flack, are ſuch as are not twiſted; but are prepared; 

and oe, for tapeſtry, and other works with the needle; 
SE, Eaſtern or Eaſt Indian. That popularly thus called 
is not the work of the k- worms, but comes from a 
plant that produces it, in pods, much like thoſe of the 
cotton-tree. The matter this pod contains is extremely 
white, fine, and moderately gloſſy : it ſpins eaſily, and 
is made into a kind of il, that enters the tal 
of ſeveral Indian and Chineſe ſtuffs. 


{S1LKs; French. It is only in the moſt ſouthern! provinces 
viz. 550 from the two bobbins will | 


of France that /e is cultivated, mulberry-trees planted, 
and worms bred. The principal places are Languedoc, 
Dauphine, Provence, Avignon, Savoy, and Lyons. This 
laſt place, indeed, furniſhes very few /i/ks of its own 
growth; but it is the great ſtaple whence the merchants 
of Paris, and the other cities, are to fetch them. At 
leaſt, they are obliged to have them paſs through Lyons, 
if they bring them from other places, either by land or ſea 
There have been computed to enter Lyons, communiby 


annis, fix thouſand bales; the bale valued at one hun- 


dred and ſixty pounds weight; of which fix thouſand 
bales; there are one thouſand four hundred from the 
Levant, one thouſand fix hundred from Sicily, one thou- 
ſand five hundred from Italy, three hundred from Spain, 
and one thouſand two hundred from Languedoc, Pro— 
vence, and Dauphiné. 
At the time when the manufactures of Lyons were in 
their proſperity, there were reckoned to be cighteen 
thouſand looms employed in the /i/þ manufacture; but 
in 1698, there were not reckoned four thouſand. How- 
_ ever, this manufacture has revived of late, and a great part 
of Europe has been ſupplied from hence with brocade and 


rich Z\;5. The decay has not been leſs notable at Tours: 


they had formerly there eight hundred mills for winding 
and preparing the /d; eight thouſand looms to weave 
them; and forty thoufand perfons employed in the prepa- 
ration and manufacturing thereof; but theſe have been 
reduced to feventy mills, twelve hundred looms, and 
about four thouſand perſons: NO OF 
SILKS, Sicilian. The commerce of the fits of Sicily is 


very conliderable : and the Florentines, Genoeſe, and 


Lucceſe, are the people who chiefly make it. Great 
quantities are yearly brought thence, eſpecially from Mei- 


ſell the reſt to their neighbours, the French, &c. with profit. 


The Italians have this advantage, eſpecially the Genoeſe, 


over other people, that, having large eitabliſhments in 
the iſland, they are reputed as natives, and pay no duty 
for the export. | | 


Part of the Sicilian //4s are raw, the reſt are ſpun and 


milled ; of which laſt kind, thoſe of St. Lucia and Meſ- 
ſina are the molt valued. The raw unwrought ks are 
always fold for ready money: the others, ſometimes, 
in exchange for other goods. | | | 


SiLKs, Talian. The /ilks brought ſrom Italy are partly 


wrought, and partly raw and unwrought. Milan, Parma, 
Lucca, and Modena, furnith none but the latter kind; 


Genoa molt of the former; Bologna affords both kinds. 


The fineſt Italian wrought / comes from Piedmont, 

Novi, Bergamo, and Bologna: and is imported into Eng- 

land from the ports of Nice, Genoa, and Leghorn. 

The lt we have from Italy is generally thrown, and 
ſerves for warp for our manufactures ; and the greater 


of no leſs than 200,000/. and in general at the price of 
20s. for every pound. And the king of Sardinia, it is ſaid, 
hath prohibited the exportation of raw, out of his domi- 


nions; though the markets are open in other parts of Italy. 


SILK s, Spaniſh,are all raw; and are ſpun, milled, &c. in Eng- 
land, according to the ſeveral works they are to be uſed in. 
SILKS, Turkey, are all raw. One advantage we have in the 


commerce of the Levant, in /i/þs, wanting in thoſe of 


Sicily, is, that the latter are confined to a particular 
ſeaſon of the year; whereas the former are bought at all 
times. They are brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Sayda, 

and from the iſle of Cyprus, Candia, &c. But the prin- 
cipal place of commerce, eſpecially for the /i/#s of Per- 
ſha, is Smyrna. "The /{/&s are brought hither in caravans, 
from the month of January to September. The caravans 
in January are loaden with the fineſt / bs; thoſe of February 


and March bring indifferent ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. 


They all come from the ſeveral provinces of Perſia, 
chiefly thoſe of Ghilan and Shirvan, and the city of 
Schamachia, ſituate near the edge of the Caſpian tea ; 
from which three places, a Dutch author aſſures us, 
there have not come leſs than thirty thouſand bales of 
ilk in a year. Ghilan produces the belt and greateſt 
quantities of /t; next to this comes Shirvan and Eri- 
van, then Mazanderan, and laſtly Aſtrabad; but the 
latter is much inferior, ſerving only for a manufacture 
mixed with cotton; that of Mazanderan and Aſtrabad 


is ſeldom or ever exported. 
Arduel, 


acture 


part we import from Piedmont, at an annual expence 
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Ardcuil, or Ardebil, another city of Perſia, not ſar di- 


with the fame view : and, in 1668, the czar Alexis 


pointed by the rebellion of the Coſſacks, and the ſur- 


SiL.Ks, China, Japan, and Indian. Several provinces of | 
China are fo fertile in mulberry-trees, and their climate 
province of Tchehiang might ſupply all China, and even | 
of this province are the moſt eſteemed, though thoſe of 


The /#& trade is the principal in China, and that which 
| ſpinning, &c. the waſte being uſually very great, as the 


repealing the duties payable on China raw , im- 
ported into this kingdom, by the Eaſt India company, 
and entitling ſuch fit, upon exportation, to the ſame 


duce of Italy. And another act was paſſed, in 1753, for 


to be admitted on certain impious terms, related by Ta- 


in great quantities from Caſſem-bazaar, a midland place, 
| whence they are conveyed by a canal of fifteen leagues 


teen leagues farther, to the mouth of the famous river 
of Indoſtan. The, of Caſſem-bazaar is yellowiſh ; as 
are alſo thofe of Perſia and Sicily ; there being none, | 
that we know of, naturally white, but that of Paleſtine. 
The Indians, however, whiten this with a ley, made of 


tree is pretty ſcarce, and they have not yet found any 
other that will ſerve in its place, the Europeans are forced | 


export ſeven thouſand bales annually. 


ſtant from theſe /t countries, is the * where s 
are laid up, and whence the caravans ſet out for Smyr- 


na, Aleppo, Scanderoon, and Conſtantinople; and it is 
this city, with Schamachia, that have always been 


eſteemed the centre of the / trade; which has been | 


ſeveral times attempted to be removed from Smyrna, and 
the Mediterranean, in favour of Archangel, and the 
White-ſea, by carrying them acroſs Muſcovy, by the 
Volga and Dwina, two rivers that traverſe the principal 
rovinces of that vaſt empire. 

his new. courſe of the Perſian /s into Europe was 
firſt propoſed by Paolo Centurio, a Genoeſe, to the czar” 
Baſil, under the pontificate of Leo X. The French had 
the ſame deſign in 1628, The duke of Holſtein, in 
1633, ſent ambaſſadors to the court of Perſia, purely 


Michael attempted the thing himſelf; but he was diſap- 


prize of Aſtracan. 

In 1688, the commerce of Perſian is had like to have 
been removed from Smyrna, by an earthquake, which 
almoſt overturned the whole city; and, doubtleſs, the 
removal had been effected, but for the vigorous means 
uſed by the Turks to prevent it. Smyrna, however, 
{till remains in her ancient poſſeſſion; and the ſeveral 
rations of Europe continue every year to ſend their 
fleets, to fetch away the /i/ks; and matters are like to 
remain ſo, unleſs the conqueſts made by the late czar, 
along the Caſpian ſea, enable his ſucceſſors, as it is cer- 
tain he himſelf had ſuch a thing in view, to put this trade 
into another channel. 1 


is ſo agreeable to the nature of - worms, that the 
quantity of / there produced is incredible ; the ſingle 
a great part of Europe, with this commodity. The fe, 
Nankin and Canton be excellent. 


employs the moſt hands: but the European merchants, who 
deal in it, eſpecially in wrought , are to be careful of the 


French Eaſt India company have found to their coſt. 
In the year 1750, an act of parliament was paſſed for 


drawbacks and allowances with the raw /i/# of the pro- 


the farther encouragement of the Britiſh //# manufacture. 
Japan would not afford fewer les than China; but that 
the Japaneſe, a barbarous and diſtruſtful people, have 


interdicted all commerce with ſtrangers, eſpecially with | 


Europeans, excepting with the Dutch ; who are ſaid 


vernier, but which we mult own we cannot credit. The 
Dutch have endeavoured to vindicate themſelves from | 
theſe by the pens of ſeveral famous writers. 

The its of the ſtates of the Great Mogul are brought 


into the Ganges, by which they are forwarded fif- 


the aſhes of a tree, called Adam's fig-tree; but as this 


to take the greateſt part of their s in their native yellow. | 
Caſſem-bazaar alone is computed to furniſh every year 
twenty-two thoufand bales of /, each bale weighing 
one hundred pounds; of which the Dutch are ſaid to 


Great quantities of both raw and wrought /, are ſur. 
niſhed by other parts of Bengal, and by ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Indoſtan, which partly ſupply the natives, and aſ- 
afford a very conſiderable exportation to Europe. Several 
thouſand bales of raw e are annually imported from 


Bengal and China; ſome of which is, in this ſtate, uſed | 


for making princeſs ſtuffs, but the greater part is prepar- 
ed for the manufacturers by the //k-throwſters. The 
duty on thrown i, imported is 5s. 1d. 25; and the duty 


on raw t, whether of the growth of Italy, Turkey, or | 


India, is Is. 44.5 per pound. | | 
The quantity of Bengal and China raw , imported in 


1783, was 3636 Bengal bales, each bale weighing about | 


150 great pounds, and 1390 China bales, at about 145 
ſmall pounds per bale, | 


$4.E 


raw lk cut ſmall, and put into a rc ; 
with a gentle fire will yield two ounces 105 en dige 
of a dry volatile falt; whereas fiſteen / nd too dusche 
horn, a ſubſtance uſually ſuppoſed to Maint of lang 
latile falt than any other ſubſtance, Main my 
yields only half an ounce and half 3 drach Monize 
ſame quantity of At there may alſo we m: from #4 
ounces and an half of volatile ſpirit; whe mag 
like quantity of hartſhorn, the quantit ves, 
this, being four ounces and a half. But un eh 
ſider, that there requires but a ſmall pro dome en 
tile ſalt to be diflolved in phlegm, to . ee of rah. 
call a volatile ſpirit; and that upon thc enkel 
, ; hole there; 
no doubt, but that the //þ contains greatly . c 
portion of ſalt. The caput working,” ho I the ze 
tity of hartſhorn, weighed nine ounces = this quay 
whereas, that from the i was only five Fon aan; 
drams: whence it is plain, that the karl Tins 
greatly more earth in the ſame quantity, and a coming 
ly leſs active principles. 7) voequrny 
It has generally been agreed, that the ſpirit of ha "Y 
is no other than a phlegm, impregnateg r OY 
ſalt, and an extremely penetrating ſulphur: this Worm 
by the following cxperiment. If ſpirit of wine he 2 
upon ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, or ſpirit of filb, ther 1 
mediately produced a large quantity of a faline ; whe 
tion; and when the ſpirit of / is uſed, this i J 
is manifeſtly compoſed of conſiderably large and * 
granules of ſalt; whereas, in caſe the ſpirit of fa 2 
-niac has been uſed, the concretion is perfectly fn, a 
of an even texture, and it is not eaſy to ſay, at firſt 10 
whether it be ſaline, or ſulphureons : this js what Jn 
been called by authors ofa Helmontii. It is proved * 
ever, to be wholly ſaline, on adding water to i * 
that readily diſſolves it. The ſulphur contained in hf 
volatile ſpirits manifeſts itſelf ſuthciently by its mel. | 
| 1 he ſpirit of raw ilk rectified with ſome eflentia} oll 
the medicine commonly known by the name of CUrTs 
Anglicane, or Engliſh drops. : 
SILK, ſpider. Within a few years the ſecret has berg 
found in France, of procuring and preparing {i fren 
the webs of ſpiders; and the uſing it in fever] mary. 
factures has been attempted. This diſcovery is cine 
to M. Bon, in 1710, who publiſhed a difſertation cn ths 
ſubject ; whence what follows is extracted. 
Spiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, cither with regard g 
their colour, as into black, brown, yellow, white, &, 
or with regard to the number, or arrangement, of les 
eyes; ſome having fix, others eight, others ten. bt 
with regard to the /i/i-ſpiders, M. Bon reduces them ll 
to, two kinds; thoſe with long legs, and thoſe with 
ſhort: which haſt are thoſe which furniſh the fineſt raw i, 
The % ſpider makes a % every whit as beautiful 
. gloſſy, and ſtrong, as the /i/i-worm: it ſpins it from the 
anus, around which are five payillx, or {mail mppics, 
and behind theſe, two others; all muſculous; and fa 
niſhed with ſphincters. "Theſe nipples ſerve, as fo many 
wire-drawing irons, to form and mould a vifeous hyuet, 
which, when dried in the air, after being drawn through 
them, makes the /i. Each of theſe nipples, M. Rev 
mur obſerves, conſiſts of a number of leſs and inſert: 
ones; which one may be convinced of, by preting's 
ſpider's belly between the fingers, to oblige tie liqur 
to flow into the nipples ; for by this means, apphitg 
the finger againſt the anus, ſeveral diſtinct threads vi 
be drawn out through the ſeveral perforations of cc) 
nipple. The threads are too fine to be counted Wt! 
any certainty ; but M. Reaumur reckons each large? 
nipple may ſend forth a great many. 
Hence we ſee,, how the ſpiders make their threads lg 
ger or ſmaller: for as, before they begin to ſpin, te 
always apply more or fewer of theſe nipples 39% 
the body whence the web is begun; or 2s they a; 
euch more or leſs ſtrongly ; ſo, as more or _ I 
the minuter nipples come to take, the thread, thus 2. 
will be a compound of more or fewer ol the 10 
threads. Indeed, as the threads come from — wo 
all joined together, they appear to be ſingle; 5 
Bon has diſtinguiſhed one of the ſingle ones 10 cel 
of fiſteen or twenty diſtinct threads. REG 
The threads are of two kinds : the firit is wea * 
only ſerves for that kind of web wherewith We ue: 
flies. The ſecond is wuch ſtronger, and ere“ in 
up their eggs in; which, by this, means, „ 
from the cold, as well as from inſests, t hey 
| ay 7 Theſe threads te? 
otherwiſe gnaw and deſtroy them. bun: the ba 
wind very looſely round the eggs, reſemb —_ al 
or bags of worms, that have been piep“ 
looſened for the diſtaff. Nr 
The ſpider bags are of a grey colour pho To 
they turn blackiſh when long expoſed to the a. 
one might find other ſpider bag 


* 


tort, whe 


n 
1 


[2 kb 
n new; = 


S1LK, in Chemiſlry and Medicine. Raw elt, which is 2 


ſubſtance of no remarkable ſmell or taſte, yet contains a 
ſurpriſing quantity of a volatile falt. Fifteen ounces of 
6 f ; 


which would afford a better „it; 4 

render the experiment diſſicult: for * 28 ern 
> 2 44 . 

confine ourſelves to the bags of the mot p 


A ww — 1 a - 


Te t:-legged kind. Theſe always find out | 
| 2 2 the wind and 1485 to make 
ſome f. 4 as hollow trees, the corners of windows, or 
deft BE under the eaves of houſes. 
5 walecling a quantity of theſe bags, a new /il is 

co nſerior in nothing to the common /i#; It takes 

” 1; of dyes, and may be made into all kinds of 
al bi Bon had ſtockings and gloves made of it, 
ger? he preſented to the Academy; and others to our 
w } | 
agree of preparing the bags to get the il, it 
prey after having gathered twelve or thirteen ounces 
75 bags M. Bon had them well beaten for ſome 
of l Ah * hand, and a ſtick, to get out all the duſt; 
N 9h waſhed them in lukewarm water, till they left 
0 ws very clean : after this, he laid them to ſteep, 
5 large ve el; with ſoap, and falt-petre, and gum 
2 vic. The whole was left to boil, over a gentle fire, 
for three hours. The bags were next waſhed in warm 
an to get ont the ſoap; and, after all, laid to dry 
{ome days, to fit them for wa | which was per- 
formed by the common f!k-carders, ut with cards much 
iner than ordinary. By this means, he had a %, of a 
very particular aſh-colour, which was eaſily ſpun; and 
me thread ſpun from it was both ſtronger and finer 
than that of common ilk ; which ſhews, that all ſorts 
of works may be made of it: nor is there any reaſon | 
to fear, but it will ſtand any trials of the loom, after 
having paſſed that of the ſtocking-wearers. 
The only difficulty, now, is in procuring a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpider bags to make any conſiderable work 
of it: which, M. Bon obſerves, would be no difficulty at 
all, had we but the art of breeding them, as we do /#(k- 
worms; for they multiply much more; every ſpider 


do not lay above one hundred: yet are theſe laſt fo 
tender, &c. that one half die without making any bags, 
ot are hindered by ſome little accident, from making 
them: whereas the ſpiders hatch of themſelves, without 
any care, in the months of Auguſt and September, in 
fifteen or ſixteen days aſter they are laid; the old ſpi- 
ders that lay them dying ſoon after. 'The young ones 
thus bred live ten or twelve months without eating, and 
continue in their bags without growing, till the hot 
weather, putting their viſcid juices in motion, induces 
them to come A ſpin, and run about to ſeek food. 
Weile a way, therefore, found of breeding young ſpiders 
in rooms, they would, doubtleſs, furniſh a much greater 
quantity of bags than i. worms do. For of ſeven or 
eight hundred young ſpiders, which M. Bon kept, ſcarce 

one died in a year; whereas of one hundred //z-worms, 
not forty lived to make their bags. M. Bon, having or- 
dered all the ſhort-legged ſpiders that could be found 
in the months of Auguſt and September, to be brought 
to him, ſhut them up in paper coffins, and pots; cover- 
ing the pots with papers, which he pricked full of pin- 


them with flies, and found, ſome time afterwards, that 
the greateſt part of them had made their bags. The 
lame ingenious perſon found, that ſpiders bags, with 
regard to their weight, afford much more / than thoſe 
of the ſill- worms: as a proof hereof, he obſerves, that 
thirteen ounces yield near four ounces of clear fil, two 
ounces whereof will make a pair of ſtockings ; whereas 
ſtockings of common l weigh ſeven or eight ounces. 


Nor is there any venom in the „t, or even in the ſpider, 
ſeveral times, wit 
the ll, it is uſed with very good ſucceſs, to ſtop bleed- 


ing as a kind of balſam. 


lation, ſeveral ſpecific medicines particularly great quan- 


ther ates of ſpirit, and volatile ſalt, which being prepared 
iat = the lame manner as that drawn from Bo hay of | 
app! 1 Worms, in making the gutt Anglicanz, or Engliſh 
ver 0) "OP, at one time ſo famous all over Europe, may Kore 
{put ® hg other drops of greater efficacy, which M. Bon 
(00! 1 drops of Montpelier, and adviſes to be uſed in all 
alle, epy diſeaſes. | | +. 

ut M. 


Reaumur, being 5 . 2 Sd 

g appointed by the Royal Academy, to 
_—_ barther Enquiry into this new i work, has 
ue pes — Ctions and difficulties againſt it; which 


e M : 1 
1719. The ſum e of the Academy for the year 


da bro and de ke of the ſpiders renders them unfit 


ch Har cells, fifty in ſome, one or two 
lefs, Pots a, the big ones ſoon killed and eat the 
or two in * ume, there were ſcarce left one 
eating one — and to this inelination of mutually 


ſpiders M. Reaumur aſeribes the ſcarcity of 


| diſtributed into 
{ 


Jaying ix or ſeven hundred eggs, whereas the f- worms 


holes, as well as the coſſins, to give them air. He fed 


as many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit by them | 
out any manner of harm; and as for 


mg, and cure wounds, the natural gluten thereof act- 
It likewiſe yields, by diſtil- | 


t he has urged amounts to this. 


pt together: four or five thouſand 


Sf s 


But this is not all: he even affirms, that the ſpider'd 
bag is inferior to that of the worm, both in luſtre 
and ſtrength ; and that it produces leſs matter to be ma- 
nufactured. The thread of the ſpider's web, he ſays, 
only bears a weight of two grains witHont breaking; 
and that of the bag bears thirty-fix. The latter, there- 
fore, in all probability, is eighteen times thicker than 
the former, yet it is weakef than that of the „i. w orm, 
which bears a weight of two drachms arid a half. So 
that five threads of the ſpider's bag muſt be put together 
to equal one thread of the V ,orm's bag: n 
Now it is impoſſible theſe ſhonld be applied ſo juſtly - 
over one another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces be- 
tween them, whence the light will not be reflected; and 
of conſequence, a thread, thus compounded, mult ſalt 
ſhort of the luſtre of a ſolid thread. Add to this, that 
the ſpider's thread cannot be wound off, as that of the 
filk-worm may, but muſt of neceſſity, be carded ; by 
which means, being torn in pieces, its evenneſs, which 
contributes much to its luſtre, is deſtroyed: In effect, 
this want of luſtre was taken notice of * M. de la Hire, 
when the ſtockings were preſented to the academy. 
Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs % than the worms 
the largeſt bags of theſe latter weigh four grains; the 
ſmaller three grains; ſo_ that 2304 worms produce a 
pound of „t. The ſpider bags do not weigh above one 
grain: yet when cleared of their duſt and filth, they 
loſe two thirds- of their weight. The work of twelve 
| ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one filt-worm ; 
and a pound of % will require at leaſt 27648 ſpider: 
But as the bags are wholly the work of the females, 
who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in, there muſt be 
kept 55296 ſpiders to yield a pound of %. Yet will 


dinarily ſeen in gardens, &c. ſcarce yielding a twelfth 
part of the /% of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, 
would not yield more than one filk-worm ; 663552 of 
them would ſcarce yield a pound. ; 


S1LK-graſs, a name uſed for two very different genera of 


plants, the AL oE, and Doc's bane. 


SiLx-machine. See WINDING of ih. | | 
SiLx-tail, or Bohemian chatterer, in Ornithology. See 


ROLLER. 


tandria digynia claſs ; the characters of which are theſe : 
the flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement cut into 
five points; the flower has one plain petal, cut into 
_ five narrow ſegments, indented at their points, with a 
ſmall nectarium going round the centre of the petal, 
and five incurved filaments, which are not ſo long as 
the petal, and five ſhort ſtamina, terminated by erect 


| ſummits, which join in a head. It has a ſmall biſid 


germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, crowned by two ſimple 


with down, lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh. 
Linnæus enumerates four, and Miller ſeven ſpecies. 
SILK-worm, bombyx. This inſect, which is a ſpecies of 
the PHAL NA, conſiſts of eleven rings, and each of theſe 
of a great number of other ſmaller ones, joined to each 
other; and the head, which terminates theſe rings, is 
furniſhed with two jaws, which work and cut the food, 
not by a perpendicular but a lateral action. 
The N found in the body of this creature, all 
ſeem approaching to the nature of the ilk which it ſpins, 
for on being rubbed in the hands, they leave a hard or 
ſolid cruſt behind them. Under the ſkin there is always 
found a mucous roſy-coloured membrane, enveloping 


the animal, and ſuppoſed to be the new kin in which it 


is to appear, on throwing off the old one. The heart of 
this creature reaches from the head to. the tail, running 


ſeries of many hearts connected together than one : the 


chain of hearts; and it is an elegant ſight to obſerve the 


heart, reaching, like it, from one end of the body to the 
other : this large receptacle for food, and the ſudden 


for its great voracity. 
In the ſides of the belly, all about the ventricle, there are 
_ depoſited a vaſt number of veſſels, which contain the 


ders to the mouth, and are ſo diſpoſed, that the crea- 
tures can diſcharge their contents at pleaſure at the 
mouth; and according to the nature of the-juices that 
they are ſupplied with, furniſh different ſorts of , from 
them, all the fluid contents of theſe veſſels hardening in 
the air into that ſort of thread, that we find the web, or 
balls of this creature conſiſt of. 


Vo! conſidering the 
O. 


JL. . No 


vaſt number of eggs they lay. 


8 


robs fe ro. 73¶ ——— —E—à˖k—[A—ʃ - >: 


Theſe creatures never are offended at any ſtench of what- 
56 A ever 


this only hold of the beſt ſpiders; thoſe large ones or- 


SILK, Virginian, periploca, in Batany, a genus of the peu- 


ſtigmas; the germen afterwards becomes two oblong _ 
bellied capſules, with one cell, filled with ſeeds, crowned 


the. whole Eu of the body; it is, indeed, rather a 
motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole is very evident in this whole 


manner of the vital fluid's paſſing from one of them to the 
other. The ſtomach of this animal is as long as the 


paſſage of it through che animal, are very good reaſons 


ſilky juice; theſe run with various windings and mean- 


2 * 
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ever kind, but they always feel a ſouthern wind, and an 


\ 


extremely hot air always makes them ſick. Malpighi | 


de Bombyce. WE 
SIL K-worm, chryſalis of the. See AUREL tA. , | 
SILLON, in . an elevation of earth, made in 
the middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad. 
NN is more uſually denominated an ENYELOPE. 
SILPHA 
nus of the coleoptera order of inſects; the characters of 
which are, that the antennz become thicker toward the 
extremity, the elytra marginated, the head prominent, 
the thorax flattiſh and marginated. Linnæus enumerates 
thirty-five ſpecies. ; 
SILPHIUM, in Botany. See Baſtard CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM. 
SILVER, called alfo Lxna by chemiſts, a white rich 
metal; being the fineſt, pureſt, moſt duCtile, and moſt 
recious, of all metals, except gold. | a 
he ſpecific 'GRAVITY of ſilver is nearly eleven times 
greater than that of water; and its renn to that 
of gold is as 5 to 9. The tenacity o 


2170 pounds without breaking. 
and harder than gold, as Juncker obſerves, and fuſible 


With a leſs degree of heat than gold, according to Cra-| 


mer. 


It ſeems to be as fixed and indeſtructible as gold: never- | 

theleſs Juncker affirms, that it may be changed into a 

vitreſcent calx by a long reverberation; i. e. by reducing | 
it into very fine parts and expoling it to the action of | 


the ſtrongeſt heat it can ſuſtain without fuſion, with the 
contact of free air. 


Silver contracts no ruſt, nor does it admit any change of | 
its colour and brilliancy from the combined action of air | 


and water : however its ſurface is apt to tarniſh, and 
_ even to beeome black, by the contact of the phlogiſton 
of ſeveral inflammable matters, or of their exhalations ; 


becauſe it has the property of impregnating itſelf with | 


the inflammable principle, even in the cold, to a greater 
degree than any other metal. The effect of the vapour 
ol putrified urine, &c. in rendering //ver ſuperficially 


yellow, and like gold, has been the occaſion of many | 
_ abuſes with regard to wire and laces: for preventing | 


which ſeveral edits have been iſſued in France. 
Stahl informs us, that flver, by being treated in a cer- 
tain manner, with certain ſubſtances, of which nitre is 


the principal, may. be tinged throughout of a golden | 


colour. Sd, | 

Silver is ſoluble, with greater or leſs ang. in all acids. 
The vitriolic and marine acids are not wi 

combined with {/ver in its metallic ſtate, and particular 
management is neceſſary for this purpoſe. The vitriolic 


acid, in order to diſſolve lber directly, muſt be much 
concentrated, and very hot, and therefore diſtillation is 
neceſſary: and the marine acid cannot attack luer di- 
rectly; but when it is very much dephlegmated, and, as 


it were in a dry ſtate, conſiderably hot, and reduced to 
vapour, as by the royal cement in concentrated parting. 
But there are much more ſimple and convenient methods 
by which {/ver may be combined with the above men- 
tioned acids. _ | | | 
Nitrous acid, that is very pure and moderately ftrong, 
diſſolves ver in its metallic ſtate, with the greateſt fa- 


cility. 'The ſolution is made ſpontaneouſly, without | 


heat, or with a very gentle heat at firſt ; and thus the 
acid may be ſaturated with //ver. If the /ilver, thus 

diflolved, be allayed with copper, the folution will be 
green; if it contain no copper, the folution will be at 


firſt greeniſh, and at laſt become quite white. As ſoon 


as the acid begins to make an impreſſion on the metal, 


its ſurface becomes black; and this change of colour is 


_ owing to the phlogiſton of the acid. The folution of 
luer, by nitrous acid, is more acrid and corroſive than 
Pure nitrous acid : it corrodes all vegetable and animal 


fubſtances, and ſtains the ſkin of an indelible black co- | 


lour, reſulting from the union of the phlogiſton of the 


- corroded matters with, the /ilver of the ſolution. Of 
this ſolution are formed cRyYsTALs of /alver, and the 


cauſtic called LAP IS znfernalss, | 
Although /ilver is more eaſily foluble in nitrous acid 
than in vitriolic and marine acids, we are not thence to 


_ conclude that this metal has a greater affinity with the | 
former than with the two latter. On the contrary, theſe | 


two acids are capable of feparating it from the nitrous 


acid, after this has diſſolved it. If vitriolic acid be poured | 


into a ſolution of „ver in nitrous acid, not too much 
diluted with water, the liquor will immediately become 
turbid, and there appears a white precipitate, which is 
a new combination of the /ilver that quitted the nitrous 
acid to unite with the vitriolic, and to form with it a new 


falt with a metallic baſis, which may properly be called | 


out diſſiculty 
' layed with all metals, and forms with them different 


in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natural Hiftory, a ge- 


its parts is about |. 
one half lefs than that of gold: a filver wire, in dia- 


meter one-tenth of an inch, upporung only a weight of | 
t is ſomewhat ſonorous, | 


: 


| 


| 


original properties, and is generall 
Sulp , g y ve 


Chemiſts have made frequent attempts to 
luer. Mr. Margraaf's is formed 
in a fand heat with diſtilled vinegar, well concentrated by 


acids. The like may be done with Mercury. 


ſtate, allayed with copper and gold: and is then called 
_ virgin or native ſilver : this is found in form of plates, 


3 
KL 


vitriol of filver, or lunar vitrial and oe 
ce in the inſtant of 8 * zd, 
of any ſalt containing this acid, added to a f. — 
ſilver in nitrous acid, will produce the "wah ation o 
Marine acid, whether engaged in any baſis _ 
gaged, produces in the ſolution of Her b Pa dien. 
acid the ſame 3 the vitrioſic aid; ind ns 
new compound, which is a mari i 2 
2 called LNA cornea. Ne aki of 
ver, as well as all other metals 
from any acid by abforbent earths, * 8 be fepurae 
latile alkalis; and when afterwards fufed, it r ee 
in 
8 | ry pure, 
hur diſſolves Alb ,n by fufion, a FR 
blackiſh maſs, ich has —— = * 
ſiſtence of lead. This is called fuphuraret fo, . 
the combination is made by laying {ver Merl wm 
ge | Bo mms each other in ſeveral ſtrata in by bur 
ble, and ing it by degrees till the whole be far. 1 
The ſulphur may be ſeparated from the filver h -s 
mere action of fire, continued during a 1 4 
time, with acceſs of air. Tomy 


in vegetable acids, but with little — 
Mr. Margraaf; who ſays that he himſelf, at lat, 3 
ceeded in the attempt. | 8 
The chief art required is to find a pope precipitate of 
y precipitati 

lution of /lver, in the beſt ſpirit of - wy vic . 8 | 
of urine, which he ſays is the baſis of phoſphorus. Ser 
DALT fuſible of wrine. Fe 

This precipitate reduced to a fine powder, and digeſted 


freezing, will in part be diſſolved thereby. 
But if this precipitation of the ſilver be made with fat; of 
tartar, and then dried and pulverized, a conſiderable 
quantity of it may be diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar in 
juice of lemons, in Rheniſh wine, and in other vepetable 


de I Acad. de Berlin, 1741. 
$:lver is found within the earth in different ſtates, 4 
very ſmall quantity of it is, in its natural and malleable 


fibres, or grains, or cryſtallized ; and it lies commonly 
in quartz, flints, ſpar, ſlate, cobalt, and in /ilver ores; it 
is ſometimes alſo enveloped in a thin ſtony cruſt: but 


ſilver is generally found in a mineral ſtate, that is, united | 
and incorporated with heterogeneous matters, ſuch 33 { 
other metallic fubſtances, and the mineraliſing ſubſanees, 2 
viz. fulphur and arfenic. Silver is capable of being al- b 


compounds. Chem. Dict. art. Silver. b 
For the affinities of /ver, ſee tables under ATI ITV. tt 
There are ſilver mines in all the four quarters of the Pl 
world. Europe has its fhare: nor is our own iſland ar 
quite deſtitute thereof, though it has none yet diſcorercd bi 
of much value. nt bl 
Although we have no /lver mines, properly ſpeaking, 28 
in Great Britain, we have plenty of lead, ſrom which 8 
ſilver is, in ſome places, extracted with conſiderable at- - 
vantage. Cicero, indeed, tells his friend Atticus, that 1 
there was not a ſeruple of fi/ver in the whok ſand 1 
(Epiſt. ad Attic. lib. iv. ep. 17. and lib. vii. ep. 7-); but 4 
ſo imperfect was the knowledge which the Romans hat ; 
of this country in his time, that his account cannot be wy 
much relied on. | | | uh 
We are certain, that about fifty or ſixty years afterwatds for 
both gold and ver were reckoned by Strabo (lib, 1. 1 Br 
305.) amongſt the products of Britain; and, therefore, | Fas 
the Britons did not underitand the art of extraCting it from ft: 
lead at the firſt invaſion of the Romans, they ſoon lex Y 
ed it from their conquerors z and this becomes more peo ef 
bable, if it be admitted, that iiber was coined in Irtun 100 
in the time of Auguſtus. | oblen- nez 
Lifter (de Fontibus, cap. it. ſect. 9, 10.) long ago Os 
* , x ned ler; and he e 
ed, that all the Engliſh lead containe filves 3 At 
ſpeaks of having proved, by his own experiments yiel 


| 3 from l ver. ü 


In the reign of Edward 


exiſtence of jifver in the lead of at leaſt thirty *. 
mines, nor has any perſon fince his time 


f prails 
The Derbyſhire lead has been ſaid to contam _— 
of ſilver in a pound of lead; and, it is, ſaid, 
are ſome lead ores in Great Britain, whic 
poor in lead, contain between three and _ 
ounces of Aver in a ton of the lead. Silver has PR, 


| in many places in this Un 
been extracted from 5 4 we hundred 21 
che courſe of three hei die- 
lea mines * 5 
afforded great of 


have 72 


weight was obtained in 
mine in Devonſhire: and the 
ſhire have at different periods afforde 
of ſilver: fir Hugh Middleton is faid to 


7 


ounces 0 


— 
— 0 
P - 
* 
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n thouſand pounds a month, and thus to 
| den es to undertake the great work of bring» 


15 New River from Ware to London, Theſe ſame 


ing the 4. in the time of the great rebellion, eighty 
mines 2 out of every ton of lead, and part of the 


Ing army was paid with this „luer, which was minted 


a er near three thouſand ounces. of this 


Welch bullion were minted at one time at the Tower; 


nd there were two places in Craven, in the Weſt Rid-| 


ing of York{hire, mentioned by Webſter in his Hiſtory 


l Metals, publiſhed in 1671, one of which afforded | 


jeh yielded about the value of ſixty-ſeven pounds 
7 N ton; and the other belonged to one Pudſey, 
* is ſuppoſed to have coined the //ver he got out of 
his mine; whence the name of Pudſey's ſhillings, which 


brains in that _ + 
There is not at preſent any place in Derbyſhire where 


ve is extracted from lead. The ore of the lead mine 
ia Patterdale, near Keſwick, which is poor in lead, yields 


between fifty and ſixty ounces of þlver from a ton of the 


og are ſeveral ſmelting-houſes at Holywell in Flint- 


ſhire, where {ver is extracted from lead: Mr. Pennant 


has given the following account of the qe of 2 
e houſes in the 


extracted at one of the largeſt of the 


courſe of ſix years. 5 


Years. Ounces. Years. Ounces. 
1754 - 12160 1774 - $093 
er - © 1276 1775 6704 
i756 72341 17760 — _ 4347 


This flver is chiefly ſold to the manufacturers at Bir- 


wmingham and Sheffield. Much Aber is alſo extracted : 
from lead in Northumberland. Watſon's Chem. Eff. 


vol. tit, eff. 9. | 


The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts of America, are | 
much the richeſt, and moſt abundant; they appear al- 
gy inexhauſtible ; particularly thoſe of Potoſi, which, | 


although decayed, continue to be dug with conſiderable 
advantage, with this only difference, that the veins which 
were formerly almoſt in the ſurface of that famous moun- 
tain, are now ſunk to prodigious depths, the workmen 
going into them by a painful deſcent of four or five 
hundred ſteps. Many millions of Indians have periſhed 
in them; and prodigious numbers continue to be de- 
troyed there yearly. | 


The ores, or mineral ſtones they dig, are not all of the 
ſame quality, conſiſtence, or colour: ſome are white or 


all- coloured, ſpotted with red or blue, and called plata 
blarcha: others are black, and called plomo ronco: theſe 
laſt are the richeſt, and the eaſieſt wrought ; no mercury 


being here necded; nor any thing but to put them in 
the hre: where the lead burning away, leaves the „ver 
pure, The Indians, who, till the arrival of the Spani- 


ads, knew nothing of the uſe of aa melted none 


but of this kind of mineral. The -rofficler is another | 
black mineral, diſtinguiſhed by whetting and rubbing it | 
againſt iron, which turns it red. It is very rich, and | 


the metal it yields is of the beſt ſort. The zorcche is 


like talc, and looks as if ſilvered; though it does not | 


field much metal. The paco is of a yellow red, very 


ſoft, and found almoſt broken in pieces: it is not rich. | 


The cobriſſe is green, and ſomewhat friable. Though 


the ſilver of this be viſible, yet it is exceeding dith-| 
by reaſon of the copper wherewith | 


cultly drawn from it, 
* 15 ntermixed. Laſtly, the arannca, ſo called on ac- 
tount of its r 


found in Potoſi £ 


der lace that h 
Alrer veins, of 
in the middle th 
eſt places are t 


as been burnt to get out the ſilk. 


ar à ri . . 8 
N river, for the advantage of mills to grind the 


At Lives and Potoſ 
yield ten marks to d 
* ay need not above five. 
is b at uſual way of ſeparating the filver from the ore 
Ke they. call pineas. See PIN EA. . 

ne}, however, they uſe nothing but fire fre- 
Wha; opeated or aqua fortis, 

| 3 — = working of theſe mines exceeding] 
We even fel © the exhalations ariſing from them which 

bon the outſide ; and make an impreſſion on 


m "I 
fid pe 8 in the neighbourhood ; but in the in- 


for inſtance, the caxon of ore muſt 


Et E . 
* wu 2 miners, none of them can bear ſo 
0 fatal, that above a day together. Sometimes it is 


of P 


eins again, whence it exhales. The mi 
f , exhales. e mines 
ol are much the leaſt ſubject to them; and yet, 


eſemblance to a ſpider's web, which is only 
. . and that only in the mine of Cotamiſo, 
ol threads of pure /ilver, interwoven like * N 

* 2 4 
what quality ſoever, are uſually richer | 
an towards the extremes ; but the rich- | 
r hoſe where the yeins interſect. It is} 
. great addition to the richneſs of a mine to be 


eſray expences; whereas, at Tara- 


* 


— 


ſtop 98 it kills on the ſpot; and obliges them to 


811 


without the herb paraguay, the infuſion whereof is 
taken by the miners, as we do that of tea, thoſe mines 
muſt be ſoon abandoned. 
Though the mines of Potoſi and Lipes ſtill keep up their 
reputation, yet there are ſeveral diſcovered, within theſe 
few years, that exceed them much in richneſs: ſuch are 
the mines of Oruro, eight leagues from Arica, and thoſe 
of Ollachea, near Cuſco, opened in 1712. It is remark- 
able, that moſt of the mines in America are found in 
cold and barren places. 

ree principal proper ores of /lver are known, which 
are very rich but very rare. Theſe are, 
1. The vitreous ſilver ore, which is either in form of 
plates, or fibres, or cryſtallized, or without any deter- 
minate figure : it has nearly the colour, ſoftneſs, and 
fuſibility of lead, and contains flver mineraliſed by ſul- 
phur alone. This ore may be imitated by adding about 
five parts of ſulphur to one of melted „luer, or by ex- 


poſing a plate of /iver red hot to the ſumes of burning 


ulphur. 

2. The corneous ſilver ore, which has various colours; 
being white, pearly, brown, yellow, greeniſh, or red- 
diſh. It is Fiiatcd and ſemi-tranſparent ; ſomewhat 
ductile, and fuſible with the flame of a candle; when 
heated, it emits, according to Wallerius, a ſulphu- 
reous and blue flame, and, according to Cramer, alſo a 
ſmall quantity of an arſenical fume. Wallerius ſays, 
that it contains two thirds of filver, mincraliſed by a 


conſiderable quantity of ſulphur, and a ſmall quantity of 


arſenic. Lehman thinks, that it is /i/ver united with a 
little arſenic. But Cronſtedt ſays, that it is a luna cor- 
nea. This ore is rare. | | | 

3. The red 7lver ore, or roſiclare, which is plated or 
ſolid, or cryſtallized, and frequently ſemi-tranſparent. 


Its colour is various, from a dark grey to a deep red, ac- 


cording to the proportions of the arſenic and ſulphur, by 
which it is mineraliſed. It crackles and breaks in the 


fire, exhales an arſenical fume, and is readily fuſed : it 


is generally found in quartz, ſpar, cryſtal, and horn- 
blend. This ore contains a little iron, and affords two 
thirds its weight of ///ver. | 


Beſides theſe three ores, there are others which contain 
ſilver mixed with other metals; ſuch as the grey ſlver ore, 
which contains copper and luer mineraliſed by arſenic 
and ſulphur : the white filver ore, which is an arſenical 
pyTites containing Aver: the black ſiluer ore, which con- 
tains ſulphur, arſenic, copper, iron, ſometimes lead, 


and about a fourth part of /i/ver, according to Walle- 
rius; the plumoſe ſilver ore, which is white or black, 


ſtriated like plume-alum, or ore of antimony, and is 


ſilver mineraliſed by ſulphur, arſenic, and antimony ; 


raliſed by ſulphur, e . by intervention of iron: and 
ſilver is frequently 


ſilver, which is a grey or whitiſh liquid maſs, which 
contains, as Wallerius ſays, either native ver, or ſome 
fluid ſubſtance capable of producing it : and, moreover, 
Mr. Von Juſti pretends that he has found fuer minera- 
lized by an alkaline ſubſtance ; and Henckel alſo leads 
us to infer, that by treating calcareous earth, or certain 
clays with pyrites, lber may be obtained. 


The largeſt piece of filver ore we have account of any 
where, is at this time preſerved in the ing of Denmark's 


is was dug in 


Muſeum of Curioſities at r 


the mines of Norway, and weighs five hundred and ſixty 


pounds. It is five feet ſix inches long, and meaſures 
four feet about; it is valued at five thouſand crowns. 


There is in the ſame place another alſo, which was dug 


in the ſame mine, valued at three thouſand two hundred 
and ſeventy crowns. 


Theſe are both ſo very rich, that they ſeem at leaſt three 


arts ſilver, and the metal appears in very elegant forms 
in them, and riſes up out of theit ſurface in form of 
ſmall trees and buſhes. _ 


There are alſo N of pure native, or virgin- 


ſilver there, all of which repreſent trees or plants. 

In order to extract jilver from ſeveral kinds of ores, dif- 
ferent operations are neceſſary, Native jilver is ſepa- 
rated from its adhering earths and ſtones by AMA. G- 


MATION with mercury, as in the manner directed for 


the ſeparation of G0 D; or by fuſion with lead, from 
which it may be afterwards ſeparated: by cupellation. 
See COPPELLING. 6 

Pure ores, or thoſe which are not much compounded 
with other metals, ſeldom require a previous calcina- 
tion, but being bruiſed and- cleanſed- from extraneous 
matters, may be fuſed directly and incorporated with a 
quantity of lead, unleſs they contain a large portion of 


\ ſulphur 


the ry blend, in which filver, gold, and zinc are mine- 
e 


ound in galena; ſometimes in mar- 
tial pyrites; in the red ore of arſenic; in various ores, of 
copper, lead, tin, iron, and eſpecially cobalt; in blends; 
in yellow or red earths; in black and blue baſaltes, and 
alſo in ſtrata of ſtones: the liquid ſilver ore, or guhr of 
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tulphur and arſenic, in which cafe calcination may be | 

uſeful; The lead employed muſt be in a calcined or 

vitrified ſtate, which, being mixed with the ore, and 
radually reduced by the phlogiſton of the charcoal added 

_ to it, may be more effeQually united with the luer of 

the ore, than if lead itſelf had been added, which would 

have too quickly precipitated to the bottom of the con- 

_ taining veſſel. The Aker is to be afterwards feparated 

from the lead by cupellation. 

Galenical ores, in which the ſilver is mixed with much 


galena, or ore of lead, mineraliſed with ſulphur, eſpe- 


cially thoſe in which pyrites is intermixed, require a cal- 
cination, which ought to be performed in an oven, or 
reverberating furnace. They are then to be fuſed toge- 
ther with ſome inflammable matter, as charcoal, by which 
the lead is revived, and together with the flver is precipi- 
tated. | | | 
Pyritous ores, in which the lber is mixed with the mar- 
tial pyrites, muſt be firſt melted, fo as to form a matt. 
If the ſulphur is not ſufficient for this kind of fuſion, 
more ſulphurated pyrites may be added. This matt con- 
tains, beſides ſulphur and ier, alſo various metals, as 
lead, iron, and ſometinies cobalt. The matt muſt be 
expoſed to repeated calcinations till the ſulphur is diſſi- 
pated: by theſe calcinations moſt of the iron is deſtroy- 
ed. The calcined matt is to be fuſed with litharge, and 
the Alber incorporated with the revived lead, from which, 
and from the other imperfect metals with which it 


may de mixed, it muſt afterwards be ſeparated by cu- | 


elation. Des 
The iber contained in cupreous ores may be obtained, 
either by ſeparating it from the copper, after this has 
been extracted along with the der in the uſual man- 
ner, from the ore, or by precipitating it immediately 
from the other matters of the ore. The ſilver may be 
ſeparated from the copper, either by adding lead, and 
ſcorifying the imperfect metals; or by eliquation, i. e. 
by mixing the maſs of copper and ſilver with a quantity 
of lead, and applying ſuch a heat as ſhall be juſt ſuffi- 
dient to make the lead eliquate from the copper, toge- 
ther with the ſilver, which being more ſtrongly diſpoſed 
to unite with the lead than with the copper, is thus in- 
corporated with the former metal, and feparated from 
the latter. Be nba : | 
The method by precipitation is, to form the ore, previ- 
ouſly bruiſed and cleanſed, into a matt; to fue the 
matt with a ſtrong heat; and when the ſcoria has been 


removed, and the heat is diminiſhed, to add to it ſome | 


clean galena, litharge, and granulated lead. When the 


fire has been raiſed, and the additions well incorporated 


with the matt, let ſome caſt or filed iron be thrown into 
the liquid maſs, which being more diſpoſed than lead is 
to unite with ſulphur, will ſeparate and precipitate the 
latter metal, and along with it the i or gold contain- 
ed in the matt. | | 


This method was introduced by Scheffer, and is practiſed | 


at Adelfors in Smoland, In this work, the proportion 
of the ſeveral materials is four quintals of matt, two 
quintals of black copper, containing ſome lead with the 
perfect metal, one quintal of galena, one quintal of li- 
tharge, a fifth part of a quintal of granulated lead, and an 
equal quantity of caſt iron. „ | - 

The {/lver in this, and in all inſtances, where it is 


united with lead, is to be afterwards ſeparated from the | 
| iead by cupellation. Chem. Dict. Art. Ores and Smelt-| 


illTs | 
The followin 
dare given by Cramer. 


The method of precipitating fitver out of an eaſily fuſible | 
ore, is this: pound the ore very fine in an iron mortar, | 
and for an aſſay weigh one docimaſtical centner of it, 


and eight centners of granulated lead; pour into a new 


teſt about half the lead, ſtir it about with a finger, and | 


ſpread it over the cavity of the teſt ; put upon this lead 
the pounded ore, and then cover it with the remainder 
of the lead; put the teſt, thus loaded, under the muffle 


ol an aſſay furnace, and in the hinder part of it make | 


the fire, and increaſe it to a conſiderably high degree. 
The ore will ſoon be raiſed out of the melted lead, and 


fwim upon it; a little after it will grow clammy, melt | 


and be thrown toward the border of the teſt ; then the 
furface of the lead will appear clear in the middle of the 
teſt, and will ſmoak and boil; the fire muſt now be 


made a little leſs, till the boiling ceafes for a quarter of | 

an hour, and then made violent again, and the furface of | 
the lead will then diminiſh by degrees, and be covered | 
with a maſs of ſcoriæ. At this time have at hand an iron 
hook ready heated, and with this ſtir all the matter from | 


the fides into the middle of the teſt ; if the matter, ad- 
| Hering to the hook from the ſtirring, melts quickly again, 
and the extremity of the hook, when cold, is found cover- 


ed with a ſhining 
but if the ſcoriæ 
in quantity to the hook, and are of à 
ſcorification is not perfect, but the 
the hook muſt be ſtruck off with a hammer, 


. teſt, and pour the whole contents into a 


Way. 


mixed, into a teſt, with twelve centners 
ſtate, dĩminiſh the fire a little, and keep it in this wezler 


is feen pure in the teſt 3 or elfe when the feorification ; 
_ perfected, take out the matter together, . 
into a 'coppel with more granulated lead, ſeparate the 
 filver in a bead. Sometimes a refractory ore of this kin 
cannot be thus ſufficiently diflolved, but a maſs 
has the clammineſs of pitch, ſwims upon the furfice of 
the regulus, and upon the ſcoriz that are in part ſub. 
dued; in this caſe, diminiſh the fire, and touch thi 
clammy maſs with a ſmall cold iron hook, to which i. 
will immediately ſtick; take it all carefully off, reduce 
it to fine powder, and mixing it with more glaſs of leat | 
in powder, put it back into the teſt, then continue th- 


proceſſes for extracting the ier of 1 


ore was another method heretofor 


3 


8 


cruſt, the. ſcorification is dert. A 
feel clammy while ſtirred? ang ed; 


rough ſurf 
waer aher de 


powder, and returned into the teſt, and 25 ban 
nued till the ſcorification is perſected; then en 


and greaſed with tallow. mould, heated 
This is the firſt proceſs, and this ufually takes 
quarters of an hour: the ſilver is now in form of 

lus, and muſt be ſeparated by the coppel in the 11 
FE . | wal 
Dome of the ores of flver are rendered v 
the working, by 050 of a ren of bt fr 6 
from which no art can wafh them clean. The An 
procure the filver from thefe by an aſſay is this: ; > 
the ore very fine, and to a docimaſtical centner 5 "ep 
an equal quantity of glaſs. of lead finely pulveriſed: wy 
theſe thoroughly together; put this powder, when oy 
lead, and put the teſt under à muffſe in a Pod gs N 
a ſtrong fire, till the lead boils well; when it is i ti 


ſtate for fome time, then increaſe it again o 
4, 2 * 1 o 7 N to a 
ſtrength, till the lead is reduced to A 0 and the für 


and putting it 


which 


| 

| 

IE 

ſcorification till it is perfected: but always obſerve, tha | 
the fcoriz of theſe refractory ores mult be examined, to | 
ſee if ſome of the regulus does not remain among them, 1 
for ſometimes the ſcoriæ, by their clammineſs, will re- 
tain part of the metal; if this appears to be the caſe 8 
powder the ſcoriæ very fine, and the metal will be dil 1 
covered and feparated, as it cannot be reduced to a finc 
powder. The flver is feparated from this regulus by 
cupellation. e : : 
Mundic is a very common thing in Alber ores, eſpecially | 
in the leſs rich ones, and gives great trouble in working þ 
the metal. The method of ſeparating the filver from an 1 
ore, rendered refractory by this admixture, is thus: p 
break the ore into a rough powder, and put a centner of 5 
it into a teſt for an aſſay; put upon this another teſt by way ſ, 
of a cover, and put it under the muffle in a furnace; when , 
the muffle is near red hot, increaſe the hire by degrees, £ 
there will be a crackling noiſe, which being ended, tae 8 
away the upper teſt, ſor when the veſſels have been rel 0 
hot about a minute, the ore ceaſes to ſplit; leave the 5 
ore under the muffle, till the arſenic and ſulphur are in el 
a great meafure evaporated, which will be known by tte _ 
cefſation of the ſmoke from the ore, and of the ſmell of 5 
garkic, or the acid; then take out the teſt, and leare 1 10 
in a place not too cold, that it may cool leiſurely of i- 4 
felf; take the roaſted ore clean out of the teſt, powder 8 
it very fine, and mix it with an equal quantity of glaſs 1 
of lead in fine powder; and finally, ſcoriſy the mals i i 
the ſame, or in a new teft, if that was cracked, il the by 
filver appear in the form of a bright bead in the mid, 1 
after it has ſtood a minute or two; after this take it out f 
of the fire, and when cold take out, and weigh the pure le: 
filver. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 205-221: th 


Silver may alſo be precipitated from its ore by cupelk. 
tion only (ſee COPELLING), and alſo by ſcorification 7 
a crucible : the proceſſes are deſcribed by Cramer 
ſupra. | bas | to 
Alonſo Barba tells us, that the original method of 9 
ing filer from the ore, in the mines of Poto * 
only by quickſilver, but this was very difficult - 72 
caſes. Thoſe ores which partake of coppera5, % 7 1 
very numerous there, will not bear quickfilver, or 
ſume and ſcatter it, breaking its particles, mere k 
them unfit for the purpoſes they were an” mug ti 
taking up the ſilver contained in Bi TS little 
caution, and great loſſes were ſuſtained by it. 15 
The grindin 40 ore is always proper, and the fine 
etter it will always ſucceed. ine the oth 
Alonſo Barba alſo greatly recommends boi 10 Mantz 
in which the quickſilver is uſed, as of gre render lie 
The burning of ores is of no ſervice but 2 _ 
ſtony matter more friable ; but when there ibm 


ground, the 


mined weight; continue adding lea x 
in ſuch a degree, as is juſt ſufficient to keep the metal in] 


in which the fuſion is 
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te. that is never without loſs, which is often 
mong ip Talks Barba de Metall. 


= ** quantity of this metal is contained in iron, 
en 


ine to the rules of aſſaying, be precipitated 
jt may ee er by the aſſiſtance either of ſtrong 
from uus or of crude antimony; the latter me- 
. 4 the eaſier, and is performed thus: put one 
. f the iron, reduced to very fine filings, and two | 
on "of crude antimony, into a ſmall crucible ; cloſe 
nee tile, and ſet it in a ſtrong fire, that it may 
. 4 when it has been in a perfect ſtate of fuſion for 
oth jeht minutes, take it out, and let it cool, break 
* weible and you will find a maſs, compoſed of 
* TY top and a regulus underneath ; throw away 
1 oria, and powder the regulus, mix it with twelve 
8 by of granulated lead, and ſcorify it in a continual, 
ay ot over-{trong fire, till the lead is ſeen covered 
1 its ſurface with ſcoriæ; then take it out, and 
. the maſs into a mould: the regulus ſhould now 
N h. and of a light lead-colour, both within and 
35055 "if it be blackiſh and brittle, it muſt be returned 
1 8 the teſt, and ſcorified again, and when brought to 
ts roper ſtate, and the antimony all conſumed, let it 
be 5 into the coppel z and when the bead of /r is 
roduced pure, ſubtract from its weight the before-known 
quantity of the „lber contained in the lead uſed in the 


proceſs, and the reſt is the weight of the /r obtained | 


from the iron. Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, p- 223. 
$Si/vr, after it hath been ſeparated from its ore, is far- 
tber purified from the allay of other deſtructible metals 


by treating it with lead or with nitre. 'The former me- 


thod is generally uſed by refiners, and is called ceupellation, 


or refining. _ ; | | | 
The moſt commodious and regular manner, ſays Cra- 


er, of purifying ſilver is this; put a large teſt, incloſed 
rad iron Ha, 110 a furnace 1 the teſt has been 
red-hot about half an hour, put into it the filver to be 
purified, wrapt up in pieces of cloth or paper, and di- 
vided into ſmall portions; then fill the orifice of the 
furnace with burning coals, and blow with a pair of 


* hand-bellows till the „ber is in fuſion; then add, at ſe- 


veral times, ſome lead, reduced to oo of a deter- 


ſulion, and continue thus, till the /:/ver is rendered quite 
pure, This may be partly gueſſed, by the before made 
trial of its degree of impurity on the touch-ſtone, and by 
the quantity of lead, judged neceſſary for the operation, 
having been conſumed z_ and farther known, by trial of 
it on a wire thruſt into it while in fuſion, and the exa- 


mining what is found adhering to it when it is taken | 


out, When the operation. is finiſhed, pour water in a 
ſmall ſtream on the ſilver to make it grow ſolid, and taking 
it out of the teſt, clean it from all impurities that may 
adhere to its ſurface with a bruſh made of ſmall braſs 
wire. Art of Aſſaying, p. 204. 208. b 

The method of extracting ber from lead, and of re- 
fing /lver by means of lead, depends upon the different 
eſſential properties of the two metals. Thus, lead, when 


melted in the open air, is eaſily deprived of its inflam- 
mable principle, ſo as to loſe its metallic appearance, and | 


to burn away into a kind of earth; whereas, /ilver does 
not burn away, nor loſe its metallic appearance when 


expoſed to the ation of the ſtrongeſt fires, in the open 
ar, Hence, when a maſs of metal, conſiſting of lead 
and Alder is melted in the open air, the lead will be 


burned to aſhes, and the ſilver remaining unaltered, it 
3 eaſy to underſtand how the alder may be extracted 
from the lead ; for being heavier than the aſhes of the 
lead, and incapable of mixing with them, it will ſink to 
the bottom of the veſſel in which the maſs is melted. 
fon, tin, and copper reſemble lead, in being con- 
'ertible into a kind of aſhes, when expoſed to the action 
Ar and fire, and gold reſembles Hilber, in not under- 
bout any change from ſuch action: hence, either gold 
oy Poe, or a maſs conſiſting of both, may be purified 
72 any or all of theſe metals, by the mere operation of 
zulon: for theſe metals will riſe to the top of the veſſel, 
ne e. made, in the form of earth or 
ory caving the gold or ver pure at the bottom. 


ad, when reduced to an ear in; : | 
open air, may, earth, by being burned in the 


ed into a yellow 
J contributing 
ances : hene 


tion upon 10 is polluted, without exerting the leaſt ac- 


„and keep the fire | 


— 


which © precious metals themſelves. The veſſel in 
Vo me maſs of /lver and lead is melted, is of ſhallow | 
| L, IV. No 330. Ges 4 


junction with lead or the ore of lead. 
XXX111. c. 6, See Dict. Chem. Art. Refining, and Wat- 


mme... 


* 


SIL 


ſorm; that a large ſurface of the melted maſs may be ex- 


poſed to the air; it is uſually made of four meaſures of 
the aſhes of calcined bones, and of one meaſure of un- 


waſhed fern aſhes, and called a TEST. This veſſel is 
very porous, but not in ſuch a degree as to imbibe the 


metal, whilſt it continues in the form of a metal; but as 
the earth, into which the lead is ſoon reduced by the ac- 


tion of the fire, becomes melted, the teſt imbibes a por- 
tion of it in that liquid ſtate, the other portion being 


driven off from the ſurface of the melted maſs, by the 
blaſt of a bellows. The liquid, half vitriſied earth of 


. lead, which is thus driven off, concretes into hard 


maſſes of a ſcaly texture, called LI THARGE, which is 
at firſt whitiſh, and with greater heat red : the colour of 


the litharge being influenced by that of the other metals, 
which may happen to be mixed with the maſs of lead 


and luer. When the ſurface of the melted maſs becomes 
white, and throws up more litharge, the operation is 
finiſhed; but as the remaining /e t is not quite pure, 
ſince it contains a ſmall portion of lead, from which the 
degree of heat requiſite for melting the mixed maſs can- 
not readily free it, it is taken to a refining furnace, and 
rendered quite pure, at leaſt from lead, by cupellation. 


This proceſs conſiſts in melting the /lver 'obtained-from 
the firſt operation in a veſſel made of the ſame materials 


as the teſt, called a cupel or cop PEL. This being ex- 
poſed to a ſtronger heat than the teſt, the lead which 
had eſcaped the action of the fire on the teſt, is now 
driven out from the luer, and being converted into li- 
tharge, is abſorbed by the cupel, and by this means the 
ſilver is purified from every metal except gold. This 
operation is called refining. _ 8 

M. Macquer in Chem. Dict. Art. Refining, aſſerts, that 
the refining of gold and iu, merely by the action of 


fire, was the only method ancienily known : upon which 


Dr. Watſon remarks, that without inſiſting. on the paſ- 
ſage that occurs in Jerem. vi. 29. there is in Diodorus 
Siculus (lib. iii. p. 183—189.) a very minute deſcription 
of the manner of working ſome gold mines in the con- 


fines of Egypt and Arabia, and that amongit other par- 
ticulars, he takes notice of their melting the mineral 


in conjunction with a little tin, ſome ſmall portion of 
falt, and a lump of lead. Strabo (Geo. lib. ii. p. 221.) 
quotes Polybius as ſpeaking of a /ilver ore, which, after 
being five times waſhed, 
became pure /lver. es 26 | 
Pliny alſo had probably an alluſion to the uſe of lead in 
refining lver, when, he ſays, that a fiber ore in the 
form of an earth could not be melted, except in con- 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. 


ſon's Chem. Eff. vol. iii. p. 321, &c. „ 
The way of purifying /i/uer by means of nitre is this: 


reduce the Vr to grains, or {mall thin plates, put it 


into a crucible, and add one quarter part of nitre well 


dried, an eighth part of pot-aſh, and a little common 


glaſs, all powdered, and filling two-thirds of the cruci- 
ble: put upon this crucible another of a ſmaller ſize in- 


verted, having a hole as big as a pea in its bottom; lute _ 
the joint of the two crucibles, and place them in a wind- 
furnace, put charcoal about them as high as the rim of 


the lower crucible, but no higher, then light the fire 
at top, and increaſe it till the veſſels are middlingly 
red-hot, then with a pair of tongs hold a burning coal 
directly over the hole in the upper crucible, but at the 
diſtance of one finger: if you ſee a ſudden clear light 
produced near and about the coal, together with a crack- 
ling noiſe, this ſhews that the fire has the right degree 
of ſtrength; but if this does not appear at all, or but 
very faintly, the fire mult be increaſed : but if, on the 


contrary, you hear a violent blaſt of air from the hole, 
and a loud crackling noife, without holding the coal 
over, the fire is then too herce, and muſt be diminiſhed, 


otherwiſe you will not only loſe a large quantity of /i/- 
ver, but very often the veilels will burſt. | MO 
When this is perfectly over, increaſe the fire ſo far, as 


to be able to melt vr without any addition; then take 


out the veſſels, and when they are cooled break the un- 
der one, and you will find the regulus of //ver at the 


bottom, and an alkaline ſcoria, commonly green at the 


top. If the flyer is not yet thoroughly purified, put 


it into another crucible, and this open into a wind-tur- 


nace, throwing upon it a little nitre, and as ſoon as it 
melts, pour it into a mould for ingots ; thus will it be 
purified from every thing but gold. 


This operation is founded on a property which nitre has 


of effectually calcining all imperſect metals, by burning 
their phlogiſton, and alſo upon a property of calcined 
metals, by which they cannot be united with others in 
their metallic ſtate. | 

M. Homberg finding the operations of refining Aver 
with lead, and alſo with nitre, to be tedious and trou- 


| Be bleſome, 


was melted with lead, and 
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blefome, endeavoured to ſhorten the operation; which he 
effected with good ſucceſs. His method is, to calcine 
the filver with half its weight of common ſulphur; and 
after melting the whole together, to caſt a quantity of 
ſteel filings upon it at ſeveral times: upon this, the 
ſulphur quits the „ver, and joins itſelf to the iron, 
and both with the other impurities are converted 'into 
ſcoria, which ſwims on the filver z and the metal itſelf 


is found pure at the: bottom of the crucible. 


The as8ay of „ver is alſo made by the coppel, in the 
ſame manner as the refining by lead. If the f{ver, after 
tis aſſay, preſerve its weight, it is STANDARD 3 if it 
loſe, che grains or pennyweights of its diminution are 


accounted. 5 
The operations abo 


filver, which are only effected by the deſtruction of me- 


tals allayed within it, are inſufficient to ſeparate it from 
be had to other opera- 


gold; recourſe muſt, therefore, 
tions, for the ſeparation of theſe two metals from each 
other; and theſe operations are founded upon the pro- 
erty which ſilver has of being ſoluble, by many men- 
hv which do not a& upon gold : theſe menſtrua are 
nitrous acid, marine acid, and ſulphur. See PARTING. 
SiLVER, in Chemiſtry, and Medicine, is called luna, the 
moon ; and has been much extolled for its virtues by 
chemical writers. But crude ver, however comminuted 
or attenuated, has not been obſerved to produce any 


medical effect. It is not ſoluble in any of the fluids of 


the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

Several preparations have been ma 
cularly a | | 
LVER pill, or pilula lun 


de from ſilver 3 parti- 


[ 
aris, which is a chemical pre- 


81 


in many other inveterate ulcerous diſeaſes. pa 
The method of making it is this: diſſolve an ounce of 
pure nitre in diſtilled water, then diſſolve an ounce of 
cryſtals of filver made in the common way, with pure 
filver and aqua fortis, in three times the weight of wa- 
ter, ſo that the ſolution may be perfectly limpid ; mix 
the two ſolutions together, they will become a clear 
homogene liquor; evaporate this to a pellicle, and cry- 
ſtals reſembling nitre will ſhoot ; pour off the remaining 


nitre as before, and the remaining nitre will ſhoot with | 


the /ilver, in form of cryſtals, again, upon a ſecond 
evaporation : let theſe cryſtals be dried upon a paper, 
and then placed in a glaſs-veſſel in a very gentle heat, 
enough to make them ſmoak, but not run; ſtir it with 
a piece of glaſs all the time, and keep it over the fire, 
till rio more fumes ariſe ; thus the acid ſpirits will be 
driven off, and the ver remain of a very bitter taſte, 
and purging quality. It muſt be kept in a dry cloſe 
venert.-. . | | 


This diſcovery has been made to ſerve to many other | 


\ purpoſes, beſide its uſes in medicine, and has furnifhed 
the diſhoneſt pretenders to alchemy with one of their 
molt cunning methods of deceit. They have been able, 

by this means, to conceal /ilver in nitre, and that in a 

very large proportion, as in one tenth part of the whole 

_ quantity; and this nitre being projected in an equal 
quantity on melted lead, gives an increaſe of one tenth 
part in /ilver, which remaining upon the teſt, will de- 
ceive the ignorant, as if a tenth part of the lead were 
converted into pure tt. People who are upon their 
guard may, however, diſcover the cheat, by diffolving | 


the pretended nitre in ten times its weight of water, | 


and putting a poliſhed plate of copper into the ſolution ; 
for every particle of the Vue will then be precipitated 
out of the liquor upon the copper, and to the bottom 
of the veſſel. 5 e | 
The medicinal uſe is this: the dried maſs, conſiſting. of 
the ſalts of /lver and nitre, is to be reduced to a fine | 
powder: this powder, applied to ulcers, acts in the 
manner of the lapis infernalis, or /lver-cauſtic, only 
much milder: but for internal uſe, the quantity of two 
grains of it is to be ground to a fine powder, with fix 
grains of loaf ſugar, in a glaſs mortar; this is to be then 
mixed with ten grains of the crumb of bread, and 
formed into nine pills: theſe are to be taken by a grown 
perſon upon an empty ſtomach, drinking after them 
four or ſix ounces of hot water, ſweetened with honey. 
It purges gently, and brings away a liquid matter like 
Water, often unperceived by the patient. It is ſaid to 
kitl worms, and perform great things in many obſtinate 
ulcerous diſorders. . It purges without griping, but it 
muſt not be uſed too freely, nor in too large a doſe, 
for it always proves weakening, and in ſome degree cor- 
roiive on the ſtomach ; but this inconvenience is great- 


- 


ve recited, are founded, in general, 
upon the deſtructibility of imperfe& metals, and on the 
indeſtructibility of ber, which is a perfect metal; but 
as gold is an indeſtructible metal, all the purifications of 


paration of „ver, formerly highly commended as an an- 
thelmintic, and as a purgative remedy for dropſies, and 


SILVER, /moke. See OMOKE ver. 
SILVER Tree, protea, in Botany, a genus of ti 


SIL VER-weed, in Botany, a ſpecies o 


* 
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. with this aſſiſtance 

medicine, and as ſuch is deſerved | uy 

, tice Lawis.... welk Excluded from pr 
ILVER, tinflure of, is made by diffolvine a. 
plates, or luer ſhot, in ſp | Achim thin Iker 


5 2 Irit of nitre: 3. ö 
the diſſolution into another veſſel full of 212 wat d 


this means, the /ilver is immediate] 15 

very white powder, which they wa n in 
ſpring water. This powder they put into 2 tunes in 
and pour rectified ſpirit of wine, and volatile atraſ 


> It is at beſt e danger 


} 

. urine upon it. The whole is left to di le ſalt of 
heat for fifteen days; during which, = Pit are 
ne 


aſſumes a beautiful ſky-blie colour, and become 


gredient in ſeveral medicines. This is - SAN in. 
ſilver, argentum potabile. 18 alſo called Petabl⸗ 


Silver is likewiſe converted into 
the ſame ſpirit of nitre; and 
N | | 
e LAPIS infernalis argenteus is nothin 
of /ilver melted 3 af gentle heat 5 : 88 Ya 
then poured into iron moulds. See Cavsric * 
ne ale. See Alx. on 
ILVER bufh, in Botany, a ſpecies of anthyll. | 
. Ba Jovis, and Ls 55255 8 nil Keel. 
SILVER coin. See Coin, and Money. 
OILVER, green and herring. See the ſeveral articles 
SILVER, inflammable, a x A Preparation of the ; 
infernalis made by a ſmall heat. The proceſs 1 
take an ignited piece of Dutch turf, after it r 
ſmoak place it with its upper flat ſurface parallel tothe 
horizon; make a little cavity in the middle, and therein 
put a drachm of dry lapis infernalis; it will imme}. 
ately melt and glow, and finally it will take flame, and 
hiſs and ſhine like nitre : after the flame ceaſes 1 
Jilver will be found in the hollow, as much in _ 
as was uſed in making ſo much lapis infernatis. , 
This curious experiment ſhews the phyſical manner in 
which acids do but ſuperficially adhere to /ilver; and 
the manner wherein acids operate, when united to me- 
tals, while ſurrounding their metallic maſs, they am 


cryſtals, b 


this 10 ol y Meang of 


led vitriz] of 


. 


{ 


the ponderous principles thereof with ſpiculæ: it ſhews 
alſo the immutability of //ver diſſolved in an acid, an! 
the various ways in which it may be concealed, yet 
{till have its action: it alſo ſhews the difference of po- « 
table /lver, while exiſting in a ,faline form, by means \ 
of an adhering acid, from that potable „ve of the 7 
adepts, where the principles of /i/ver are ſuppoſed con. : 
verted into a fluid, that will mix with the juices of the 2 
body, and cannot be reduced to /ilver again; but the [ 
great thing to be here obſerved, is, that the acid ſpiri f 

of nitre, adhering in a ſolid maſs of /{/ver, is, in thi e 
ſtate, as inflammable, on coming in contact with an ©Y 
ignited combuſtible body, as crude nitre itſelf: thi n 
ſeems to happen with er alone, which is unchange- 0 
able with ſpirit of nitre. Hence alſo we ſee one way, V 
by which /lver may be obtained pure from other ad- * 
hering matters, hy bare burning: the acid here ads a 
neither upon the mercurial part of the „leer, nor on tt n 
fixing ſulphur. Boerh. Chem. part ii. p. 297. 1 
SILVER, King's. See KING's /ilver. tl 
SILVER-leaf is that which the gold-beaters have reduced w 
into fine thin leaves, to be uſed by gilders, &c. der ul 

| Gor p- lea. 8 th 
SILVER, quick, See MERCURY. of 
StLVER, rep. See REP Aer. T 
SILVER, ſalt. See SALT /ilver. „ es 
SILVER, ſhell, is made of the ſhreds of „lber leaves, oro! Ye 
the leaves themſelves : and: uſed in painting and file 80 
ing certain works. It is prepared after the fame ma- C 
ner as ſhell gold. See GoLD. | Oh M 
StLVER, /lough. See SLOUGH /ilver. = 


ie tetrandiis 
aracters are theſe: the flow | 
are collected in an oval head; they have one qu”: 
imbricated ſcaly perianthium ; the flower 15 of one lun 
having a tube the length of the empalement; the wt 
is cut into four parts, which ſpread open, and are 1 0 
it has four briſtly ſtamina, the length of the peta — 
minated by incumbent ſummits, and un f 1 
with an erect briſtly ſtyle, crowned by an obtu : 1 5 | 
the germen afterward turns to a roundiſh na 15 res 
ſitting in a diſtin cell of the cone. There 125 

1 | ape 
Theſe plants are natives of t 5 be 
of Good Hope, in Africa, w bp aden, 
ber of ſpecies. In the catalogue 0 05 that 
there are upward of twenty ſorts enumerate 
they have them growing there, but they 
drawings of them, which were made in 
where they are natives. Miller. 


monogynia Claſs. Its ch 


he country ne 
here there 15 3 
f the Leyden 


d; 10 


have £0 


f poTENH en, 


ly alleviated by rob of juniper. Boerh, Chem. part ii. 
p. 297- 6 


| 


diſſolved, take it off the aſnes; and, mixing that liquid 
with as much white tartar as will make it like paſte; | 


Water is poured upon the remaining calx. This water 
muſt alſo be evaporated, and the operation repeated as | 


dive it a gloſs by rubbing it hard with a dry cloth. 


| 


or powder, formed on the ſame ſubſtances, and by 

This i Lich gilding. But as works of this 

Gmilar Table to tarniſh and ſpeckle, they are ſeldom 

kind Wherever, therefore, /ilvering is admitted, a 

uſed. arniſh, formed of ſome of the compoſitions of | 
0 


maſt ht to bel put over it. 


SIM 


The proceeding in filvering the leather is in all reſpects 
the ſame as when it is to have the appearance of gilding, 
except that, inſtead of the yellow varniſh, a clear colour 
leſs one is to be uſed, where the appearance of ſilver is 
to be preſerved. 
The moſt common varniſh for this purpoſe is only parch- 
ment ſize, made warm, and laid on with a ſpunge. How 
ever, the more hard and tranſparent the varniſhes are, 
and the more they are of a reſinous nature, the. more 
brilliant and white, and the more durable will be the 
filvery and poliſhed appearance of the ſilvered leather. 


Some inſtead of the parchment ſize uſe that made of _ 
iſinglaſs. 


ſanderac, the gums animi or copal, and white |S1LvERING of lcoking-glaſſes and | ſpherical ſpecula. See 


LookinG-glaſs, and FoL1aTING of looting-glaſſes, 


rolny 0's, ded in flvering leather may be | 8; See Chi 1 

commended in filvering leather may YIILVERING of paper. See Chineſe PaptR. 
fe purpoſes. See Lacquer. SILVESTRE CRANUM. or Coccus SILVESTRIS, a' 
p | 


: er, called ARGENTUM muftvum, ma 
The 2 the manner of the Fo arr; wit 
1 wer or rubbed over a ground properly fized 

- ; will take a very good poliſh from the dog's tooth 
1 and hold its colour much better with a 
dh coat of varniſh over it, than any true ud powder 


or leaf. 


with yellow, or bole armoniac, but with 
3 (abſtance; whoſe effect may prevent any 
ſmall failures in covering the ground with the flver from 
being ſeen. This may be done with flake white, or 
white lead, when the ſizes formed of oil are uſed; but 
Whiting, or tobacco- pipe clay, with a little lamp black 
added to it, is the proper matter in the burniſh ſize for | 
filvering, or wherever the glover's or parchment ſize is 
* uſual to ſilver metals, wood, paper, &c. which is 
erformed either by fire, oil, or ſize. Metal gilders ſil- 


ver by the fire, painter-gilders all the other ways. See | 


G1LDING. 93 8 5 

This is a ſpecies of G1L DING, and may be done thus: 
take as much aqua fortis as you think there is occaſion 
for; put it into a glaſs, which ſet in warm aſhes; then 
put in your quantity of filver, after having beaten it very 
thin, and cut it into little ſhreds. When the filver 1s 


rub with this mixture the metal you want to ſilver. 


Copper, braſs, or any other metal may be thus made, to | 


appear like ſilver itſelf, | f | f | 
Braſs may be ſitvercd by diſſolving fine filver in aqua 
fortis, in a broad bottomed veſſel of glaſs, or glazed 
earth, and the aqua fortis being afterwards evaporated, 


often as there is occaſion ; the fire being increaſed to- 
wards the latter end, ſo as to leave a perfectly dry and 
white calx, which will be thus tolerably freed from the 
aqua fortis. Of this calx take one part, and an equal 
meaſure, not weight, of common falt, and of the eryſ- 
tals of tartar, and mix them together into a fine powder; 
then having firſt plunged the ſcowered braſs into fair 


water, rub ſome of the powder upon it with your wet | 
fingers, till the cavities of its ſurface be ſufficiently filled 


therewith, Laſtly, waſh the metal well in water, and 


This waſhing, Mr. Boyle obſerves, is expeditious, cheap, 
requires no quickſilver, and may be made to laſt ſome 
vears, and is eaſily renewable when it begins to wear. 
dee his Works abr. vol. i. p. 151. 55 

Copper, braſs, ſteel, or iron may be filvered, ſo as not 
to come off, unleſs made red hot, in the following man- 
ner. Take urine which is made in the morning, cover 
it, and let it ſtand a whole month, and it will ferment ; 
put it afterwards into an carthen pot, and let it boil ; 


Kim it, and when the third part is evaporated, take to | 


two pints of urine, one ounce of tartar, and one ounce 
of galiz-ſtone; mix them all to ether, and let them 
boil once up. When you would 1 

well with brick duſt on a wet woollen rag, till it is clean 
and fine, then put it twenty-four hours in the prepared 


— afterwards dry it, and where you deſign to ſilver, | 
üben over with quickſilver, which muſt be laid on chin | 


with the iron ſpatula that has alſo lain two hours in urine. 
e quickfilver, thus laid on, muſt be then rubbed 


70 with à ſoft woollen rag, and it will make a fine 
vering, 


Braſs may be 


pewter and white tartar, in equal iti 

| quantities. 'There 

801 8 other methods of p rarely for which ſee 
boratory, p. 27, ſeq. alſo Handmaid to the 


55 vol. i. p. 4 Sp | 
0 of SP 471, &c. See Lux A cornea, See Gil p- 


er any metal, rub it 


be ſilvered, by boiling it with filings of good | 


term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the coccus poloni- 
cus; and by others, for a coarſe or bad kind of cochi- 
neal, produced in the province of Guatimala in New 
Spain; it is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the ſeed of a plant, 
but is, in reality, an inſect, as the true cochineal is, 
only that the ſcarlet colour it yields is greatly inferior to 
the other. See CocHINEAIL. | | 


The fizes for filvering ought not to be mixed, as in the | SILURUS, in 7-hthyology, the name of a very large fiſh, 


commonly called in Engliſh the /hear-f/h. 
It is caught in the Viſtula, and other large rivers, and 
grows to an immenſe ſize, ſome having been caught of 
more than an hundred weight, and of ſixteen ſeet long, 
and ſometimes conſiderably larger than that. It reſembles 
the eel in colour, but the belly is variegated with black, 
white, and duſky ſpots; the body is without ſcales, an 
is covered with a mucous ſubſtance; the head is flat, 
ſnort, and broad; the opening of the mouth extremely 
large; the body down to the fundament is thick and cy-= 
lindric, but the bottom of the belly is flat, and from the 
anus to the tail it is broader and flat; its eyes are large, 
and have two antenne, or ſlender excreſcences before 
them; and four beards hang from the lower jaw; the 
gills are four on a ſide; it has only one ſmall fin upon 
the back, and the tail is not forked ; its fleſh is much 
eſteemed for food, and is dreſſed for the table as the 
eel. It is a very voracious fiſh, and much dreaded when- 
ever it comes among the ſmaller fry, _ 8 
Geſner mentions two other ſpecies of it, ene flatted to- 
ward the tail, and the other of a mixed green and yellow 
colour, and having two beards on the upper jaw, and 
three on the under: he only calls thefe fluri fecunda, and 
_ ſpecies. Willughby, Hiſt. Piſc p. 128. See Black 
ISH, | | 
The name is of Grecian origin, and is derived from the 
words gen, to move Or ſhake, and ou, a tail. It is given 
to this fiſh, from its remarkable quality of being almaſt 
_. continually moving its tail in the water, „ 
In the Linnean ſyſiem, the ſilurus is a genus of the order 
of abdominales. Its characters are, that the body is naked] 
that the mouth is furniſhed with ſeveral cirri, ſomewhat 
filiform; that the branchial membrane conſiſts of a 
number of rays from ſour to fourteen ; and that the firſt 
ray of the dorſal and pectoral fins is fpinoſe and den- 
tated backwards. „ 
Linneus enumerates twenty-one ſpecies. Piſo ſays of 
the ſheat-fiſh or callichthys, that in dry ſeaſons this fith 
travels over ſmall tracts of land in fearch of freſh water. 
S1LURUS is alſo a name given by ſome authors to the ſtur- 
geon, called by others accipen/er, but by the generality of 
writers STUR10O. 855 


SI MA, or CyMa, in Archite&ure, a term uſed by Wol- 


fius, and fome other writers, for what we otherwiſe call 

CYMATIVUM, or imatium. | . 
SIMARONA, a name given by the Spaniards in America 
to a ſpecies of vanilla, called alſo ba/tard-vanilta. The 
pods of this kind are every way ſmaller than thoſe of the 
true kind, and haye very little liquor, or pulp in them 
when broken, and contain very few feeds. 1 heſe arc 
greatly inferior to the true kind, _— ſcarce any fmell, 
It is not yet certainly known, whether this ſpecies be 
the fruit of a different kind of vanilla-plant from the 
common, or whether it be the fruit gathered at a difſe- 
rent ſeaſon, or from a plant growing in a different foil. 
See VANILI A. | | | 
SIMAROUBA, in Botany, is the bark of a tree, brought 


from Guiana in long pieces, of a yellowiſh white colour; 


light, tough, and of a fibrous texture, 

The bark of this plant is very ſucceſsful in the cure of 
dyſenteries, as Mr. Juſſieu aflures us from his expe- 
rience. It is a thick yellow bark, of an aſtringent bit- 
teriſh taſte, and reſembling, as it is ſaid, the macer of 
the ancients : it was ſirſt brought into Europe from An e- 
rica in 17133 but of the tree which produces it we have 
no certain account, | 

This medicine is more ſucceſsful in deceCicns than in 


IL ER1 4 | 5 
enen leather. See Lacgurs and Fapanner*s | 


ſubſtancs; the decoction is prepared by bg.ling two axams 
@ 
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jaw, which are near each other; that the canine teeth 


obtuſe. Linnæus enumerates thirty-three ſpecies. 
This genus belongs to the ſection of anthropomorphous | 


of the bark in a quart of water, to the conſumption of 
one third : this quantity is divided into four doſes, and 
taken warm at intervals of three hours: thus uſed, the 
pain abated in one day, and when continued for a ſhort 
time, it completed the cure, without producing any nau- 
ſea or diſturbance. Juſſieu obſerves, that it is not ac- 
companied with the ill effects of aſtringents; that it leſ- 
ſens ſpaſmodic and hyſteric ſymptoms; and that it an- 
ſwers beſt in fluxes of the ſeroſe, bilious, bloody, and 
mucous kind, ſupported by a convulſive motion of the 


inteſtines, whete there is no fever, where the functions 


of the ſtomach are unhurt, and in teneſmi. Mem. de 
1 Acad. Scien. de Paris, 1729. | 
Dr. Degner likewiſe made uſe of this bark in the ſame 
form with good ſucceſs, after proper evacuations, in an 
epidemic putrid dyſentery, which raged at Nimeguen 
during the ſummer and autumn of 1736. Act. Nat. 
Curioſ. vol. v. append. | 
SIMARUM muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome 
of the old writers to a mulcle, called by the moderns the 
SERRATUS Magnus. | 


SIMATIUM, or S1MA1SE, in Architedture. See Cymas- | 


TIUM., 


Simatium and cymatium are generally confounded toge- 


ther, yet they ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; the latter being 
the genus, and the former the ſpecies. | 
Simatium of /ima, camous, according to Felibien, is the 
laſt and uppermoſt member of grand corniches, called 


particularly the great doxcine, or gula retta; and by the | 


Greeks, epititheta. 
In the antique buildings, the /imatium, at the top of the 


Doric corniche, is generally in form of a cavetto, or ſe- 


mi: ſcotia; as we ſee particularly in the theatre of Mar- 


cellus. This ſome modern architects have imitated ; | 


but, in the Ionic order, the //matium is always a doucine. 
The ſimatium, or doucine, then, is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds of cymatia, by its being camous or flat- 
noſed. | 
SIMBALATH, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
Avicenna and others to the ſpikenard, or nardus {ndica. 
The exact interpretation of the word is /p:czgera, and 
Avicenna, under this general name, diſtinguiſhes it into 
ſeveral kinds; the firſt he calls alnardin, or nardin. It 
has been ſuppoſed by ſome that he mcans the Indian 
ſpikenard by this word, but, on the contrary, it appears 
Nas that he means the Celtic nard; he calls it the 
nardus Romani orbis, and ſays that it is of European 
growth. After this he mentions the Aſiatic nards of 
teveral kinds, which are only the Indian ſpikenard, 
growing in different places, and ſuch as uſed to be 
brought thence in different degrees of perfection. 
MELIUM, a Latin term, uſed by ſome to ſignify a table, 
with ranges of little cavities therein, for the diſpoſing of 
medals in chronological order. 8 
The word is but ill written; it ſhould rather be cime- 
lium, as being formed of the Greek x m/e, cur ioſities, 
or a cabinet of precious things. 


We more uſually ſay, a cabinet of medals, than a /mel;um. | 


SIMIA, the ape or monkey, in Zoology, is made by Linnæus 
a diſtin genus of animals, belonging to the order of 
primates, and claſs of mammalia. The characters of 
which are, that they have four cutting teeth in each 


1 
— 


are ſingle, longer, and ſeparate; that the grinders are 


digitated quadrupeds, in Mr. Pennant's ſyſtem, of which 
he gives the following characters: they have four cutting 
teeth in each jaw, and two canine: each of the feet is 
formed like hands, generally with flat nails, and, except 
in one inſtance, have four fingers and a thumb, with 
eye- brows above and below. | 

This race of animals, which is very numerous, is almoſt 


confined to the-torrid zone; they fill the woods of Afri- | 


ca, from Senegal to the Cape, and from thence to 
Athiopia; a ſingle ſpecies is found beyond that line, 
in the province of Barbary: they are ſound in all parts 
of India, and its iſlands ;z an Cochin-China, in the 2 
of China, and in Japan; and one kind is met with in 
Arabia; they ſwarm in the foreſts of South America, 
from the Iſthmus of Darien as far as Paraguay. 
Theſe animals are lively and full of frolic, chatter, and 
—— from the ſtructure of their members, they 
ave many actions in common with the human kind: 
moſt of them are fierce and untameable; ſome are of a 
milder nature, and will ſnew a degree of attachment, but 
in general they are miſchievous, filthy, laſcivious, and 
thieving ; they feed on fruits, leaves, and inſects; inha- 
bit woods, and live in trees; are in general gregarious, 
and go in large companies: the different ſpecies never 
mix with Fn other, but always keep apart : they leap 


ral tricks, and exhibited by mountebanks. 


colour, as is alfo the top of the nofe, which is truncated 


arms, and legs covered with ſhort hair, yellow af 


feet and hands black, the tail ſour inches long, 


R 4 in Its na- 
teſt parts of Africa and Aſia, and is very herce 1 1 {mis 


with great activity from tree to tree, even when loaded | 
by | | 


SIM 


with their young, which cling to them: 
of leopards, and other animals of the feine la the px 
of ſerpents, which purſue them to the ſu 2 and ly 


trees and ſwallow them entire: the 8 of th, 
but for the ſake of miſchief, will W eme A 
of the eggs and young; and it is obſeryeg * o bing / 
countries where apes moſt abound, the feat! in theſe ; 
diſcover ſingular ſagacity in fixing their n i Vere. trib : 
3 y wy invaders. ens beyond th t 
r. Ray firſt diſtributed the anima] ; a 
three claſſes, viz. the ſimiæ or apes, * 2 genus int p 
the cercopithect, or monkies, ſuch as had tails.” tals; . 
o baboons, thoſe with ſhort tails. 5 and Jo bones 1 
rom Ray, Linnæus formed his met ; 

followed by M. de Buffon, who made a Lot Tas - 
ſion of the long-tailed apes, of true monkieg OS 
which had prehenſile tails, and ſuch which Jad into ſuch gl 
true apes, or imiæ veterum, having no tail — * | th 
in the Linnæan fyſtem three ſpecies, viz. hag . 
rus, or ORANG-outang ; the /imia ſylvanus, or oY fat SM 
a flattiſh face ; ears like thoſe of a man : bogs , 1 * II 
of a cat; colour ahove of an olive brown . he 
yellowiſh ; nails flat; buttocks naked, and fitt 2M by 
right; theſe animals inhabit Africa, feed on fr 1 0 ot] 
are very fond of inſects, particularly of ants; Ra Fes in 
troops, fly when attacked by wild beaſts, and whe Ha ot! 
taken face their purſuers, and often eſcape by "Ie 5 Tt 
the ſand of the deſert in their eyes: and the fon . 808 dif 
or Barbary ape, which has a long face, reſembling 6 : an 
of a dog; long and ſtrong canine teeth; ears lj; ” be 
human ; flat nails, bare buttocks, the upper part 45 A. 
body of a dirty greeniſh brown colour, and the he! 2 di. 
a dull pale yellow. This animal, which grows to = by 
the length of four feet, inhabits many parts of Ind thi 
Arabia, and all parts of Africa, except Egypt, ME qui 
. ſmall number is found on the hill of Gibraltar, which wh 
breed there. "Theſe apes are very ill-natured, niche bt 
vous and fierce, agreeing with the character of the u. n 
cient cynocephal: : they are often exhibited to play 15 ae 
aſſemble in great troops in India, and will attack women ry 


going to market, and rob them of their proviſions. The 
females carry their young in their arms, and will leap 
from tree to tree with them, 

T he papiones, or baboons, with ſhort tails, comprehend 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem, the three following ſpecies, viz. 
the mia nemeſirina, or pig-tailed baboon, with a pointe! 
face, hazel eyes, a few black hairs above and beneath the 
mouth, naked face, of a ſwarthy redneſs; ears like the 
human, crown of the head duſky ; hair on the limbs ard 
body brown, inclining to aſh-colour, and paleſt on the 
belly; black fingers, flat and long nails, thumbs on the 
hind-feet very long, connected to the neareſt toe by 
broad membrane; tail about four inches long, like 


pig's, and almoſt naked; and length from head to tal an 
twenty-two inches. This animal inhabits the iſles of Su- ” 
matra and Japan, and, being very docile, is taught fere- kw 


The mia apedia, or little baboon, with a roundiſh heal, 
projecting mouth, roundiſh and naked ears, thumb not 
remote from the fingers, narrow and compreſſed nals, 
thoſe of the thumbs rounded, the colour of the hut 
yellowiſh, tipt with black; the face brown with a few 
ſcattered hairs tail not an inch long, buttocks covered 
with hairs, and about the ſize of a ſquirrel or cat. Tis 
is a lively ſpecies and inhabits India. And the 7e 
fſphinx, or great baboon, with hazel irides, ſmall and ad 
naked ears, canine and very thick face; the middle ct fin 
the face and forehead naked, and of a bright vermilion 


at its termination like that of a hog; the ſides of the noi? 
broadly ribbed, and of a fine violet hue; the opening a 
the mouth very ſmall; the cheeks, throat, and goat-l1KE 
beard yellow; the hair on the forehead very long, black 
turning back, and forming a kindof pointed ereſt; the hea, 


lack 


intermixed; the breaſt with long whitiſh yellow ka 
: 's Hat, 


and the ſhoulders with long brown hair; the 2 4 
and ver 
hairy; the buttocks bare, red, and filthy, but the uu 
about them of a very elegant purple colour, which wur 
to the inſide of the upper part of the thighs. This W 
mal inhabits the hotter parts of Africa. + 
To this diviſion Mr. Pennant adds the Vm m_ 
Linnteus, and ſeveral other ſpecies; and to another e 
of baboons with longer tails, he reſers Linnæus . 1 
madryas, or the dog-faced baboon, which inhabits © 


ture, and laſcivious in its manners; the hi 9499," mY 
filenus, and ſome other ſpecies not enumefate j 

neus. See PAPIO. : rehend 
The cercopitheci, or monks, with long tails, comp" vis. 
in the Linnæan diſtribution twenty-{even Ipecic3, 1 


, , hamadr asz veler, filenus, faunus, bel- 
nia N nf us, 2 cynorephalus, diana, 
trepida, aygula, pithecia, nictitans, jacchus, 
midas, fatuellus, apella, capucina, ſein- 
ichta; for the deſcription of which 
reds 2 referred to Linnzus's Syſtema Naturæ, tom. | 
the mo and for a more particular account to Pen- 
i . fin. of Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 179—211. ed. 4to. 
_ Ge CERCOPITHECUS and MoxKEx. 
1781. ina, the ſea- ape, in {chthyology, a name uſed by 
(hard and fome other authors, for the fiſh called 
bel __— a kind of ſhark, remarkable for its long 
rapes marines probably it had both one and the other 
1 v1 names. See Sea-FOX. 

l CON, in Antiquity, an ancient muſical inſtrument of 
* fringed kind, with thirty-five ſtrings. Mem. de 
Lend, Inſcript. vol. v. p. 168: he ſame with 1 
MILAR, in Arithmetic and Geometry, the ſame with lite. 
4 ofe things are {aid to be ſimilar, or like, which cannot 
Paiagibed but by their com- preſence; that is, either 
by immediately applying the one to the other, or ſome 

other third to h : : + 
in one of the ſimilar things, but is equally found in the 


i and conceived, without aſſuming any other; 
1 manner, note all the things in B, which may 
be thus conceived, and A be ſimilar to B; all things in 
A will be the ſame with thoſe in B. 3 
Gince a quantity cannot be underſtood otherwiſe, than 
by aſſuming ſome other quantity to refer it to; fimilar 
things, notwithſtanding their fimilitude, may differ in 
quantity; and ſince, in fimilar things, there is nothing 
wherein they differ, beſide the quantity; quantity itſelf 
is the internal difference of /im:lar things. 1 
In mathematics, ſimilar parts, as A a, have the ſame ra- 
tio to their wholes Bb; and if the wholes have the ſame 
ratio to the parts, the parts are ſimilar. Similar parts 
A 2 are to each other as their wholes B b. See Parr. 
Sul An angles are alſo equal angles. See SOLID angle. 
SIL AR reftangles are thoſe which have their ſides about 
the angles proportional. = 
Hence, 1, all ſquares muſt be /imilar rectangles. 29, 


their homologous ſides. = | 

$141LAR triangles, are ſuch as have all their three angles 
reſpeCtively equal to each other, and the ſides about the 
equal angles proportional. See TRIANGLE. 

Hence, 1“, Since, in all triangles mutually equiangular, 
the correſponding fides containing the equal angles are 
proportional, equiangular triangles are ſimilar to each 
other. And if two triangles have their ſides reſpectively 
proportional, thoſe triangles are equiangular. 


of their homologous ſides. 2 
In /imilar triangles, and parallelograms, the altitudes are 
proportional to the homologous fides, and the baſes are 
cut proportionably by thoſe ſides. | 
DIMILAR e are thoſe, whoſe angles are ſeverally 
equal, and the { 

And the like of other fmilar rectilinear ſigures. 
Hence, all /imilar polygons are, to each other, as the 
{quares of the homologous fides. | 


ratio of their homologous ſides. Circles, and fimilar 


{quares of the diameters. 
PINILAR arches, See ARCH; 


near figures may be derived from that of rectilinear 
10 es, that are always ſimilurly deſcribed in them; or, 
m Foe) comprehend all ſorts of fimilar figures, planes, 
T ſolids, in this general definition: figures are ſimilar, 
Ven they may be ; 
3 ay right line being drawn from a determined 
feln the terms that bound them, the parts of the 
oy "ne, mtercepted betwixt that point and thoſe 
| r al 

UC igure ASD, aSd (Tab. IV. Geometry, fe. 111. 
we ſimilar, when any line SP being drawn —— —— 

4 5, meeting AD in P, and ad in 5, the 
the dil to Sp is invariable. It is manifeſt, that 
fri ©, near inſcribed figures a d 8, APDS, are 

a bo s Caſe, according to the definition of ſuch 
ku, en in Euclid's Elements, book vi. See Mac- 

we Fluxions, Art. 122. | 
ſerie we fimilay fi ures are in the ſituation here de- 

s .J. e Allo ſimilarly ſituated, and all their ho- 

ther placed upon one another, or 


Ogous lin 
d cs ar 
ale}. ee 


em both. So that there is nothing found| 


—cak if you note all the things in A, which may be 


All ſmilar rectang les are to each other as the ſquares of | 


2*, All ſimilar triangles are to each other, as the ſquares 


e ſides about thoſe angles proportional. | 


In all fimilar figures, the homol les are equal, | 
ogous angles are equ 

and the homologous ſides proportional. All regular | 

gures, and ſimilar irregular ones, are in a duplicate 


figures, inſcribed in zem, are, to each other, as the 
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NILAR curves, in Geometry, The ſimilarity of curvili- 


ſuppoſed to be placed in ſuch a man- | 


8 IM 


SIMILAR ents of circles are ſuch as contain equal 
angles. e SEGMENT. 4 
SIMILAR conic ſectious are thoſe where the ordinates to a 
diameter in one are proportional to the correſpondent 
ordinates to the ſimilar diameter in the other; and where 
the parts of ſimilar diameters between the vertices and 
ordinates in each ſection are ſimilar. | 
The ſame definition alſo agrees to ſimilar ſegments of 
conic ſections. bo 
SIMILAR diameters of two conic ſeftions. When the dia- 
meters in two conic ſections make the ſame angles with 
their ordinates, they are ſometimes ſaid to be ſimilar. 
SIMILAR ſolids. See LIKE ſolid figures. 
SIMILAR bodies, in Natural Philoſophy, ſuch as have their 
particles of the ſame kind or nature one with another. 
SIMILAR plain numbers are thoſe, which may be ranged 


are proportional: as 6 multiplied by a, and 12 by 4, 
the product of one whereof is 12, and the other 48, are 
ſimilar numbers. | 

SIMILAR ſolid numbers are thoſe, whoſe little cubes may 


lepipeds. 
SIuILAR animals. We have a treatiſe by Dr. Martin, 
wherein he treats of the laws and proportions of the 
motions and forces of the ſolids and fluids of animals, 
of however different magnitudes, which are ſuppoſed 
of ſimilar make and conſtitution. See Tractat. de Simi- 
libus Animalibus. 
SIMILAR diſeaſe, in Medicine, denotes a diſeaſe of ſome 
ſimple, ſolid part of the body. As of a fibre, with re- 
gard to its tenſion; or flaccidity; of a membrane; a 
nervous canal, or the like. See DisEASE. 
SIMILAR parts, in Anatomy, are thoſe parts of the body, 
which, at firſt ſight, appear to conſiſt of like parts, or 
parts of the ſame nature, texture, and formation. 
Of theſe we uſually reckon ten, viz. the bones, car- 
tilages, ligaments, membranes, fibres, nerves, arteries, 
veins, fleth, and ſkin; each of which ſee under its pro- 
er article. | 
Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, obſerves, that theſe 
have likewiſe their /zmilar and organical parts. . 


two things, which, though different in other reſpects, 


by the water fide, &c. ſo that in every fimilitude three 
ings are requiſite ; two things that are compared toge- 
ther; and a third, in which the likeneſs or /militude be- 
_ tween them conſiſts. 3 1 | 
Ihe difference between a ſimile and a compariſon, conſiſts 
in this, that the mile properly belongs to what we call 
the quality of the thing, and the compariſon to the 


quantity. 


conliſts in this, that a metaphor has not thoſe ſigns of 
compariſon which are expreſſed in a ſimilitude. See 
METAPHOR and PARABLE. 


|SIMILITUDE, in Arithmetic, Geometry, &c. denotes the 


relation of two things ſimilar to each other, or which are 
only diſtinguiſhable by com-preſence. 

The notion of /militude, which now makes ſome figure 
in geometry, &c. is owing to M. Leibnitz; it will be 
rendered eaſy by the following mſtance. Suppoſe two 
watches Ay alike, the one belonging to Caius, the 
other to Gracchus. If, now, Caius pull out his watch 
in preſence of Gracchus; the latter will be ſurpriſed, 
and fancy it his own; but he will perceive it different 
from his own, upon pulling out his own; that is, Grac- 
chus diſtinguiſhes Caius's watch from his own by their 
com- preſence; or, by applying the one immediately to 

the other. | | | WEE 

Euclid, and after him moſt other authors, demonſtrate 
every thing in geometry from the ſole principle of con- 
gruity. Wolfius, in lieu hereof, ſubſtitutes that of /mi- 


M. Leibnitz, and which he finds of very conſiderable uſe 


rectly, which are only demouſtrable from the principle 
of congruity, by an ambages. e 
SIMILOR is a name given to an allay of red copper and 
zinc, made in the beſt proportions to imitate the colour 
of gold. See GOL D-coloured metal. oy 
SIMITAR, or SciMiTAR, in Har, a crooked or falcated, 
ſword, with a convex edge; not now uſed. | 
SIMON, in Uchthyolegy, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the delpbin. It is affirmed, that this fiſk 
loves the name, and will come to a perſon who calls 
him by it; but this, though recorded by authors of cre- 
dit, meets with no faith among the judicious readers. 
SIMONIACAL is applied to a perſon guilty of ſimony; 
that is, of purchaſing a benefice, qr other ſacred matter, 


with money. 


into Vmilar rectangles, i. e. into rectangles, whoſe ſides 


be ſo ranged, as to make milar and rectangular paralle- 


SIMILE, or S1MILITUDE, in Rhetoric, a compariſon of 


yet agree in ſome one. As, He Shall be like a tree planted 


And the difference between a metaphor and fimilitude 


ſitude; which, he tells us, was communicated to him by 


in geometry, as ſerving to demonſtrate many things di- 
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AMON ANs, a fect of ancient heretics, the firſt that ever 


ber of thoſe who were enemies to the progreſs and ad- 


the records we have concerning him, that after his de- 


had ſtudied philoſophy at Alexandria, he made a public 
; 3 of commanding and reſtraining thoſe evil beings 


the claſs of thoſe philoſophers, who not only maintained 
the eternity of matter, but alſo the exiſtence of an 
evil being, who preſided, and thus ſhared the empire of 


that matter, moved from eternity by an intrinſic and | 
neceſſary activity, had by its innate force produced, at a 
certain period of time, from its own ſubſtance, the evil 


fate, the indifference of human actions, the impurity of 
the human body, the power of magic, and ſimilat extra- 
vagancies, flow naturally, as from their true and genuine 


This magician 


that another æon of the female ſex, the mother of all 

human ſouls, dwelt in the perſon of his miſtreſs Helena; 

and that he came, by the command of God, upon earth, 

to aboliſh the empire of thoſe that had formed this ma- 

terial world, and to deliver Helena from their power 

and dominion. Moſh. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 115. 8vo. ed. 
SIMON, $S1moN14, the crime of traſſicking with ſacred lurality of livings, or groſs immorality in the incun- 
things; particularly the corrupt preſentation of any one 0 790 


to his offence. 

By the Engliſh canons, anno 1229, /imony is not only 
committed by an agreement for money in hand, or to 
be paid yearly; but by any other profit or emolument; 


by reaſon of any promiſe, grant, bond, &c. and this, 
either in the acceptance of a living, or in an exchange 
or RESIGNATION. | 


it is ſo much the more odious, becauſe, as fir Edward 


the preſentee is ſworn to have committed no ſimony. 


ment have been made to reſtrain it by means of civil for- 
feitures. Thus the ſtatute 31 Eliz. c. 6. enacts, that if 
any patron, for money, or any other corrupt conſidera- 
tion or promiſe, directly or indirectly given, ſhall pre- 
- ſent, admit, inſtitute, induct, inſtal, or collate any per- 
ſon to an eccleſiaſtical benefice or dignity, ſuch preſen- 
tation ſhall be void, and the preſentee be rendered in- 
- capable of ever enjoying the ſame benefice, and the crown 


£1 giver and taker ſha!l forfeit two years value of the bene- 


% 


to any one who will ſue for the ſame, If perſons alto | 
corruptly reſign or exchange their benefices, both the 


value of the money, or other corrupt conſideration: 
« Farther, by the ſtatute 12 Ann, ſtat. 2. c. 12. if any 


- who were little more than mere philoſophers, and chiefly 
made profeſſion of magic. 

Simon Magus, fo often mentioned in the Acts, was 
their leader, and died under the emperor Nero; St. Pe- 
ter ſtill ſurviving ; ſo that Clemens Alexandrinvs is mil- | 
taken, when he makes Simon poſterior to Marcion. 


among the number of thoſe who corrupted with their 
errors the purity or ſimplicity of the Chriſtian doctrine, 


rebuke which he received from the apoſtle Peter, he re- 
tained not the leaft attachmeit to Chriſt, but oppoſed | 
| himſelf openly to the divine Saviour, aud aſſumed to 
himſelf blaſphemouſly the title of the ſzpreme power of 
God. Orig. adv. Celfum. lib. v. p. 272. ed. Spenceri. 


$1M 


diſturbed Chriſtianity ; if they might be ſaid to do fo, 


This impious man, ſays Moſheim, is not to be ranked 
nor is he to be conſidered as the parent and chief of the 
heretical tribe; but he is rather to be placed in the num- 
vancement of Chriſtianity. For it is manifeſt from all 


fection from the Chriſtians, in conſequence of the ſevere 


1 


Simon was by birth a Samaritan, or a Jew; when he 


profeſſion of magic, and perſuaded the Samaritans, by 
fiftitious miracles, that he had received. from God the 


y which mankind were tormented. As for his doc- 
trines, Moſheim adds, that he was, without doubt, in 


the univerſe with the ſupreme and beneficent mind; and 
he, probably, embraced the opinion of thoſe who held, 


principle which now exerciſes dominion over it, with 
his numerous train of attendants. From this pernicious 
doctrine, the other errors attributed to him concerning 


ſource. ITE 
farther pretended, that in his perſon re- 
ſided the greateſt and moſt powerful of rhe divine æons; 


See GNosTICS. | 


to an eccleſiaſtical benefice for money, gift, or reward. * 
The word is borrowed from Simon Magus, who is 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles, as offering to 


buy the power of working miracles with money: though | 


the purchaſing of holy orders ſeems to approach nearer 


any reward, gift, or benefit, directly or indirectly; or 


Simony was by the canon law a very grievous crime z and 
Coke obſerves, it is ever accompanied with perjury ; for | 
However, it wasnot an offence puniſhable in a criminal way 


at the common law; it being thought ſufficient to leave the 
clerk to ecclefiaſtical cenſures: but many acts of parlia- 


ſhall preſent to it for that turn only : moreover, both the 


fice or dignity z- one 2 to the king, and the other 


giver and taker ſhall, in like manner, forfeit double the 


” 


perſon, for money or profit, ſhall 
name, or the name of any other, tl 


6. That bonds of reſignation, in caſe of non 
or taking any other living, are 


when the patron's ſon comes to 
upon the reaſon before given, that the father is bound n 


fair, the law will not ſuppoſe it iniquitous Without proof; 


corrupt one, ſuch proof will be admitted, in order w 
 ſhew the bond ſimoniacal, and therefore void. Neither 


general bond of reſignation; as by extorting a compo- 


good cauſe, ſuch as is approved by the law; as for the 


SIMONY 1s allo committed by buying or ſelling the ſtem: 


charge of /fmony, if only the ordination were gratuit 


attached to an eccleſiaſtical office purely ſpiritual 


SIMONY, real, is where the convention is 


| 


8 N 


Procure, in bi - 
to any living eccleſiaſtical, and ſhall be pre blen 
upon, this is declared to be a fimoniacy © ented ther, 
the party is ſubjected to all the eccleſiaſties} rad, an 
ſimony, is difabled from holding the ben + penalties t 
preſentation devolves to the crown. ende, nd th 
In the conſtruction of theſe ſtatutes, theſs 


judge Blackitone, ſeem to be clearly ſettled; * ly 


I. That to purchaſe a preſentation, the 
tually vacant, is open and notorious fond 
2. That for a clerk to bargain for the n 
the incumbent being ſick and about to 
even before the ſtatute of queen Anne : and 

that ſtatute, to purchaſe, either in hs big I, by 
another's, the next preſentation, and be te ply 
ſented at any future time to the living * E 
palpable /imony. | | e ect ul 
But, 3. it is held that fora father to purchaſe fu 
ſentation, in order to provide for his ſon. 8 

the ſon not being concerned in the bargair 

ther being by nature bound to make a pro 
4. That if a ſimoniacal contract be made wins a. 
tron, the clerk not heing privy thereto 
for that turn ſhall indeed devolve to the crown. 32 
niſhment of the guilty patron ; but the Qert hl 5 
innocent, does not incur any diſability or Fol 
5. That bonds given to pay money to charitable uf , 
receiving a preſentation to a living, are not moni J 
provided the patron or his relations be not ben 15 
thereby; for this is no corrupt conſideration Won 
the patron.' 255 9 5. 


livin den 
ny. 6 Og 
ext preſentity 
die, was fmin, 

[men 


| l reſidence, 
are not ſimonaical, there h. 
ing no corrupt conſideration herein, but ſuch as is f 
for the good of the public. So alſo bonds to ref 

4 


canonical age, are legal; 


provide for his ſon. 
7. Laſtly, general bonds to reſign at the patron's requef 
are held to be legal; for they may poſſibly be T. 
one of the legal conſiderations before mentioned, a4 
where there is a poſſibility that the tranſaction may he 


but if the party can prove the contract to have been a 


will the patron be ſuffered to make an ill uſe of fuck a 


fition for tithes, procuring an annuity for his relations 
or by demanding a reſignation wantonly, and without 


benefit of his own ſon, or on account of non-refidence, 


ent. Blackſt. Com. b. ii. p. 279, &c. 

ment, baptiſm, ordination, or abſolution; as well 28 by 
the nomination and collation to a benehce, a place in- 
monaſtery, or the like: 

By 31 Eliz. cap. 6. perſons who ſhall corruptly ordan 
or licence any miniſter, or procure him to be ordainel 
or licenſed, ſhall incur a forfeiture of 49/. and the ms 
niſter himſelf of 10/. beſides an incapacity to hoid uf 
eccleſiaſtical preferment for ſeven years afterwards. de 
PRESENTATION. M1 N TINS 
Some have pretended it to be ſufficient to aro the 
though the revenues were bought and fold as a tempord 
thing. But the canons of ſeveral councils hare Coll 
demned this ſubtile diſlinction; ſince the revenues & 


Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of /mony ; vis. 


SIMONY, mental, is that which is reſtricted to the mere 


will, and inclination, without ever breaking mu” 

att. As when a preſent is made to a collator, ln 
. 5 . Im. 

taking any notice, that we expect a beneſice from h. 


This kind of /imony is only puniſhable in foto cc, 
SIMONY, conventional, is where there is an 


expre $ Cty 


* . * "(ls 
and a formal bargain, though ir never come to act 
tion. | nl | 4 


ſides; which laſt is the moſt criminal of all. eg 
nonical penalty of /mony is depoſition 112 clerk, % 
communication in a layman. "ax dar 
It is a maxim among the Romiſh canoniſts, et i, 
no /imony in the court of Rome; becauſe . 15 
there as an abſolute ſoyereign ; they allo ſay, er” 12 
nations in ſaverem are not to be admitted wb 100% 
pope; as ſavouring a little of /mony. On thelc 
owever, the parties always 
no deeeit, colluſion, men), or other! 


- 


legal 


$1M 


money, t | ie \ 
F money, or Fin: munus d manu, is where money 


ian diſtinguiſhes three kinds of fimony : that of SML R tate, in Phyfology. See TASTE. i 
k 11 of the tongue, and that of ſervices. SIMPLE biltory and /?yle, in Rhetoric. See the ſubſtar- 


St x 


«A 


tives. 


we Ble paid down for a benefice : he adds, that the fame Siu ILE frafture and ulcer, in Surgery. See the ſubſtan- 
and , ot committed, by expending money to live at | tives. | 

1 5 ur to obtain a beneſice. SIMPLER's ey, in Botany. See VERVAIN. 

tte e 


nee and commendation. 

conf e or per munus ab obſequio, conſiſts in the 
eh 21 them good offices to obtain a enefice. 

I; To agreed by all the juſtices, Trin. oct. Jac, primi, 

that if the patron preſented any perſon to a benefice with 

cure, ſor money; ſuch preſentation, Kc. is void, though 

the preſentee were not privy to it; and the ſtatute gives 

the preſentation to the king; but this is now repealed. 
61MPLA nebla, in Botany. See PHYLLIS. 
SIMPLARY, fimplaris, in Antiquity, a Roman ſoldier, 


the duplares, or ſuch as had double pay. 

e[MPLE, /implex, ſomething not mixed, or compounded ; 
n which ſenſe it ftands oppoſed to coMPoUND.. 
The ELEMENTS are imple bodies, from the compoſition 
whereof all mixed bodies reſult, 


4416 


ſubſtantives. | 
| 61yPLE quantities, in Algebra, are thoſe which conſiſt of 


one term only; as + 4, — 4 b, or + abc z accordingly 
they are oppoſed to COMPOUND quantities. f 

$1MPLE glands, in Anatomy. See GLANDS. | 

gie Lr anomaly and excentricity, in Aſtronomy. See the 
ſubſtantives. | | : 

Siu E, in Botany, is a general name given to all herbs 
and plants; as having each its particular virtue, where- 
by it becomes a _/#mple remedy. FL 5 | 
The ſimples brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt In- 
dies, were not known among us till about the year | 
roo: EE; | : 

SIMPLE flowers, and leaf. See the ſubſtantives. 

STMer.E fencing. See FENCING. - . 

SIMPLE flank and tenaille, in Fortification. See the ſub- 
ſtantives. 1 

In Geometry, we ſay, the moſt imple demonſtrations are 


7 be 
of; the beſt. WE 
"2 ln Grammar, we have ſimple wORDs, or PRIMTTIVES; 


and compounds, which have ſome particle added to 
them. | A | 
In Juriſprudence, they fay, a _/imple donation, in oppoſi- 
tion to a mutual or reciprocal one: a /mple ſale, in op- 
polition to that made. with a reſervation of the faculty of 
Jen a and ſimple homage, in oppoſition to liege 
omape. 8 | | 
SIMPLE average, benefice, charter, church, depoſit, eftate, 
fer, force, larceny, reſignation, and vaſſalage. See the ſub- 
antives. 5 
Stube contracf, debts by, are ſuch, where the contract 
upon which the obligation ariſes is neither aſcertained by 
matter of record, nor yet by deed or ſpecial inftrument, 
but by mere oral evidence, or by notes unſealed, which 
are capable of a more eaſ proof, and (therefore only) 
better than a verbal promiſe ; | | 


_ biton, in Logic and Metaphyſics. See the ſubſtantives. 


„eg. See the ſubſtantives. | | 
the ſmpleſ? machines are always the moſt eſteemed. 
DI MP LE, in Muſic, is chiefly uſed in oppoſition to double ; 
| lometimes to a compound of ſeveral parts, or figures of 

different values, &c. 3 | 


all the parts. 


SUPLE concords are thoſe wherein we hear at leaſt two 
__ in conſonance ; as a third and a fifth ; and, of con- 
quence, at leaſt three parts. This is either done im- 


IO manner, that is, when the ſounds, that are not 
1 * on or two octaves higher. This diſtance has 
nd, 5 in the third, but in the fifth it has; and, ge- 
rally ſpeaking, the nearer, or more immediate, tHe 


concords are, the better. 8 

See CONCORD. 
ey alſo ſa ppc 
cented, 


and tribe. See th; i 
d trid/e. See the ſubſtantives. 


SLMpLE 
Sin falſils, in Natural Hiſtory. See Foss1Ls. 
| „ Vion, in Optics: See VISION. 


e tormer of which are u ually preferable to the latter. 


paz, fomentations, hy 
ie ſubltantives. 


SIMPLE affeclion, form, modes, neceſſity, oppoſition, and pro- | 


SIMPLE machine, motion, pendulum, and wheel, in Mecha- | 


SIMPLE cadence ig that where the notes are all equal through | 


mediately, and is called the harmonical triad, or in a more | 


7 © ſimple, or plain, in oppoſition to C ac-| 


SIMPL, . A 
| counter point, dieſes, fugue, harmony, interval, ſounds, | 


n Phaymac | ; FA | 
Me OY; there are fmple remedies, and compounds; 


IMPLE 7 nen 
GHachylen, diacodium, diamorum, diaprunum, dro- | 
dromel, mixture, oxymel, and watcrs. | 


SIMULACRUM, among the 


oxy of the tongues or per munus a lingua, conſiſts in | SIMPLICITY, in Ethics. See SINckRITY. 
Mei the collator, or making one's ſelf agrecable by | SIMPLIFYING, in Hccleſiaſtical Matters, is the taking 


away of a cure of ſouls from a benefice, and diſpenſing 
the beneficiary from reſidence. | 

Several benefices which have been /mpli fed, now require 
reſidence z and many others, which required reſidence, 
have been ſimplified. | | 
Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſignification ; viz. 
for the ſhortening a relation, &c. or retrenching every 
thing not preciſely neceſſary. When the matter of fact 
ſhall be /mpiified, and ſtripped of its vain circumſtances, 
the court will fee, &c. 2 


who had only ſingle pay. Thus called, in oppoſition to | SUMPLOCE, in Rhetoric, a figure which comprehends both 


the ANAPHORA and EPISTROPHE. In this figure the 
ſeveral members begin and end with the ſame word. 
Thus St. Paul: Are they Hebrews ? So am 1? Are they 
Tjraelites ? So am I? Are they the ſecd of Abraham ? So 
am I, 2 Cor. xi. 22. | | 


SIuPLE equation, fraction, and ſurd, in Algebra. See the | SIMPLUDIARIA, in Antiquity, a kind of funeral ho- 


nours paid to the deceaſed at their obſequies. 

The word is formed from the Latin fmplex, and ludus; 
whence ſempludiaria, or fimpliludaria, q. d. ſimple games. 
Some will have /impludiaria to be the . at which 
games were exhibited: ſuch is the ſentiment of Paulus 
Diaconus. Feſtus ſays, they were thoſe, in the games 
whereof nothing was ſeen but dancers and leapers, called 
corviteres z who, according to M. Dacier, were perſons 
who run along the maſts and yards of veſſels or boats, 
called corbes. virw 

In other reſpects, thoſe two authors agree as to the kind 
of funerals called mpludiaria; viz. that they were op- 
polite to thoſe called indifia;z wherein, beſides the 
dancers and leapers obſerved in the /mpludiaria, there 
were deſultores, or people» who vaulted on horſes ; or, 
perhaps, horſe-races, wherein the cavaliers leaped from 
horſe to horſe at full ſpeed. 


SIMPULUM, among the Romans, a veſſel with a long 


handle, and made like a cruet. It was ufed in ſacrifices 

and libations, for taking a very little wine at a time. 
N See Ipol, and 

IDOLATRY. | | 


SIMULATION, in Ethics, is making a thing appear which 


does not exiſt 3 and thus it is diſtinguiſhed from piss1- 
MULATION, which is keeping that which exiſts from 
appearing. 5 | 


SIMUS, in /chthyology, the name uſed by ſome authors for 


the N As Us, or naſe, a fiſh common in the large rivers in 


Germany, and ſomewhat reſembling our chub, and in 


ſome reſpects our common rudd, 


SIN, denotes want of conformity to the law of God in the 


things which that law requires, or the tranſgreſſion of 
that law in thoſe things which it forbids; and under this 
definition are comprehended both the {xs of omiſſion 
and ſins of commiſſion. | 

Plato defines fin to be ſomething void, both of number 
and meaſure : by way of contradiction to virtue, which 
he makes to conſiſt in muſical numbers, &. See Vik- 
TUE, and RHYTHMUS. — *** | 
Agreeable hereto, Suarez obſerves, that an aCtion be- 
comes ſinful, by its wanting a due commenſuration; for 
as every thing meaſured refers to ſome rule, from Which 
if it deviate, it becomes incommenſurate ; and as the 
rule of man's will is the law of God; ſo, &c. Suarez 
adds, that all evil actions are prohibited by ſome divine 


law; and that this is required to the perfection of the 


divine providence. Fan ro eS 
Simplicius, and, after him, the ſchoolmen, aſſert, that 
evil is not any poſitive thing, contrary- to good; but a 
mere defect and accident. | | 

Sius are diſtinguiſhed into original, and atflual. 


SIN, original, has been divided by ſome divines into inbe- 
rent and imputed : the former term is uſed to denote thiat 


corruption or degeneracy of nature, which is propagated 
by the laws of generation from the firſt man to all his 
offspring, and by reaſon of which man is utterly indiſ- 
poſed, diſabled, and made oppoſite unto all that is ſpi- 
ritually good, and that continually. Hence, it is ſaid, 


proceed all actual tranſgreſſions. The general cauſe and 


ound of this propagation of a ſinful nature, are re- 
rred originally to men's common intereſt in the guilt or 
condemnation of Adam's firſt /n; but the manner in 
which this hereditary corruption is conveyed, is not par- 


- ticularly explained, though ſome have ſuppoſed that it 
may reſult from the conttitution ob the body,. and the 


dependence of the mind upon it. 
e Father 
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thus: men at this day retain, in the brain, all the traces 
and jimpreſſions of 
- produce their like, and with like traces in the brain; 


utter extinction of being; ſo that all who die in their in- 


SIN 
Father Mallebranche accounts for it from natural cauſes | 


eir firſt parents. For. all animals 


whence it is that animals of the fame kind have the ſame 
ſympathies and antipathies, and do the fame things on 


the ſame occaſions; and our firſt parents, after their | 


tranſgreſſion, received ſuch deep traces in the brain, by 


the impreſſion of ſenſible objects, that it was very pol- | 


fible they might communicate them to their children. 


Now, as it is neceſſary, according to the order eſtabliſhed ; 


by nature, that the thoughts of the ſoul be conformable 
to the traces in the brain; it may be ſaid, that as foon as 
we are formed in the womb, we are infedted with the 
corruption of our parents: for having traces in the brain 
like thoſe of the perſons who gave us being; it is neceſ- 
fary we have the ſame thoughts, and the fame inclina- 
tions, with regard to ſenſible objects. Thus, of courſe, 
we muſt be born with concupiſcence, and original fin. 


With concupiſcence, if that be nothing but the natural | 
effort the traces of the brain make on the mind to attach | 
it to ſenſible things; and with original ſin, if that be no- 
thing but the prevalency of concupiſcence ; nothing, in | 
reality, but theſe effects conſidered as victorious, and as | 
- maſters of the mind and heart of the child. | 


Imputed original fin denotes that guilt or obligation to 
puniſhment, to hich all the poſterity of Adam are ſub- 


je, by the imputation of his tranſgreſſion. This is 


called the guilt of Adam's firſt /n, in which the finful- | 


neſs of that ſtate into which man fell, is ſaid partly to 


conſiſt; and it is denominated orginal fin, in order to | 


diſtinguiſh it from. actual fin, or perſonal guilt. © This 
doctrine of imputed guilt has been explained and vindi- 


cated by ſuppoſing # covenant made with Adam, as a | 
public perſon, not for himſelf only, but for his poſterity, | 


in conſequence of which he became the federal head, 


furety, or repreſentative of all mankind ; and they de- 
ſoending from him by ordinary generation, finned in 
him, and fell with him, in his firſt tranſgreſſion. It has 


been debated, how far the imputation of Adam's fn 


reaches: ſome have maintained, that it extends to final | 


condemnation, and eternal miſery : others have ſuggeſt- 
ed, that the /in of Adam has ſubjected his poſterity to an 


fancy fall into a ſtate of annihilation, excepting thoſe 


8 1 N 


other men, and every man's ſelf. Sincerin, .- 

to God, fignifies, that the form of eigen 

panied ak the power of it, and that iet v2 

dience are ſubſtantial and unaffeCted We Aan 5 

principles, right in themſelves, and uniform * fron 

fluence. Sincerity, as it regards men, nl It 
neſty and openneſs in our dealings with them, « m hy, 
to the ſprings and motions of our actions, Pre. 
actions themſelves; to our words and * 4s the 

Sincerity, with relation to a man's felf, is oppoſe Gaui. 

deception. As to things, truth and goodneſz oo elf. 

principal objects of fincerity. The extremes of thi he 
tue are over-frankneſs and hypocriſy. Groye, & = 
| of Moral Philoſophy, vol. ii. 2 . Men 

SINCIPUT, or SYNC1PUT, 1s the fore- part of the he 
reaching from the forchead to the coronal ſuture ad, 

Tabs Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. a. fig. J. n. 1. Ne 

SINDON, in Surgery, a little round piece of linen, gr Gi 
or lint, uſed in dreſſing the e after TREPANN; b 

The firſt thing uſually done after the operation of " 
panning is, to pour a few drops of white balſam "hg 
dura mater; then a ſpoonful of mel rofatum being wa 
ed with a little balſam, a ſindon is dipped into it, of fo 
linen cloth : this is immediately applied upon the w 
mater; and being greater than the hole in the ſkull, i, 
circumference is thruſt all round between the cmi 
and the membrane; then pledgets of lint are applied 
and the hole is quite ſtopped therewith. The next mort. 
ing, when the dreſſing is taken off, the brain is nerer 
left bare a moment; but as ſoon as the former find 
and lint are removed, new ones are clapped on in their 
room. | 

SINE, or Right S1NE, in Trigonometry, a right line drawn 

from one extremity of an arch, perpendicular to the ry. 

dius drawn from the other extremity :. or, the ne is half 
the chord of twice the arch. | 

Thus the line AD /Tab. Trigonom. fig. 3.) which is half 

the chord AB of the double arch AB, is the right foe; 

or, ſimply, the fine of the arch AE. 

SINE, whole, finus totus, is the /ne of the quadrant HI, or 
of go degrees; that is, the whole ne is the ſame with 
the RADTVS HC. 5 ED 

SIN R, verſed, is a part ED of the whole /ine or radius in- 
tercepted between the right /n AD and the arch AE. 
It is demonſtrated, 1. That, the right ine AD being per- 


leping 
om. 


* 


who are the ſeed of God's people, who by virtue of the] pendicular to the radius EC, all ines drawr. to the {ame 
bleſſings of the covenant made with Abraham, and the | radius are parallel to each other. 5 | 
promiſe to the ſeed of the righteous, fhall, through the | 2: Since the arch A E is the meaſure of the angle ACE, 
grace and power of Chriſt, obtain a part in a happy re- and Al the meaſure of the contiguous angle ACI, and 
furreCtion, in which other mfants ſhalt have no ſhare. | the quadrant HE the meaſure of the right angle; AD 
The Romiſh caſuiſts diſtinguiſh a Hu ſins into mortal; | is alſo the right fine, and ED the verſed ne of the an- 
which are ſuch as make us loſe the grace of God; and | ples ACE and ACI; and the whole /inc is the /ine of the 
venial, which alone are pardoned, as being only /ins of | right angle. 
infirmity, not of malice. See PoPERY. 3. Two angles contrguous, as ACE and AC, have the 
Divines are not yet agreed what the fin againſt the Holy | ſame /ine. | : 
Ghoſt is. See Bl. As HRM again/! the Holy Ghoſt, | 4. The /ines of obtuſe angles are the fame with thoſe of 
Six, philoſophical, according to the doctrine of the Jeſuits, their complements to two right angles: or the /ine of any 
is an action, or courſe of action, that is repugnant to angle, and the /ine of its ſupplement, are the fame; or 
the dictates of reaſon, and yet not offenſive to the | the nes of arches leſs than go", ſerve equally for arches 
Dei . e as much greater than go? z i. e. the /ines of 800 aud 
SINAl, Knights of. See CATHARINE. : | 1009, of 609 and 120%, &c. are reſpectively equal. | 
HINAPIS, in Botany. See MusTaARD. 3 IF. All {nes of ſimilar arches have the ſame ratio to their 
DINAPI Perſicum, Perſian muftard, a name by which ſome | radi, . | | 
botanical authors have called the thlapſi, or TREAcLE 6. In every triangle the fides are as the /ines of the oppo- 
muſtard. | ES 1 | fite angles. _ AF 
 SINAPISIS, a word uſed by fome writers as a name for SIN E-cemplement, or C-SINE, is the fine of an arch AL, 
Armenian bole. 71” 5 e which is the complement of another arch AH, to a quz- 
SINAPISTRUM, in Botany. See CL ROME. „„ en | | + . 
SINAPISM, ch, formed from ſmapi, or nam, mx/- Thus alſo the /ine of the arch A H is called the voi? 
 tard-ſeed, in Pharmacy, an external medicine, in form of  p!cment of the arch AE. And it is plain, that 10 
a cataplaſm z compofed chiefly of MuUSTARD-eed pulve- | ed ſine and cogſine, taken together, are equal WE. 
rized, and mixed up with the pulp of figs; or with bri- | dius. - Wi | zuin dien 
ony, garlick, onion, naſturtium, euphorbium, ranuncu- The SIxE BC {fir. 11.) and the verſed fine AB, + 1 
lus roots, or the like. | 1 in common meaſure, not in parts of the radius, by = 
 Sinapiſms excite a rednefs, heat, itching, tumor, and | arch FC in degrees. Find the ſemidiameter : the 
ſometimes a bliſter, on the place they are applied to. 


in the triangle D B C, beſides the right angle B, no 
They were anciently in great requeſt, and till continue | fides BC and D C we find the angle 7 Ac; the 
in ule for inveterate diſeaſes of the head, long- continued] ſhews the number of degrees in the arc obl 220 
defluxions, &c. | | SIT double whereof is the arch FC. This ay" err 
SINASBARIUM, in Botany, a name giren by ſome authors | uſe in finding the ſegment of a circle. _ Gale Kc. 
to the imbrium, or water-mint, common in all our SIN ES, line of, a line on the ſector, Gunt 2 — 1 
ditches and watery places. 5 5 the deſcription and uſe whereof ſee under th 
_ SINCERITY, in Zubin is that excellent habitude and | Secrox, and GunTER's ſcale, 
temper of mind, which gives to virtue its reality, and | In eſtimating the quantity of fines, & f the fines, lun. 
makes it to be what it appears. Simplicity, called by the | for unity; and determine the quantit . = Prolemy's 
Greeks arif, is incl in this virtue, but does not | gents, and ſecants, in fractions thereof. 3 1 the radivs 
expreſs the whole of ir; ſo that it is neceſſary to add | Almageſt we learn, that the ancients divide rp 
aanbua, truth of which two the firſt ſtands in oppoſi- | into ſixty parts; which they called wy 4 and thirds 
tion to what is mixed and adulterated; the other towhat | determined the chords in minutes, ſeconds dus, which 
- is counterfeit. Sincerity has reſpe to two ſorts of oþ- | that is, in ſexageſimal fractions of the a oY 
jects; perſons and things. Of the firſt kind are God; | they likewiſe uſed in the reſolution of triang The 
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6. The fide 


7. The SINE of a minute, or 600, 


fractions of the radius wherein the /ine is expreſſed ; that 


SIXES, to conſtruct a canon of. The fines of 300 15 452? 
ſhewn how to find) be- | 


The SinE AD 


„ The SIxE DG of the arch DF being 


D A, whoſe difference DF is not greater than 45 minutes, 


fine FG, the aggregate will be the /ine required. 


i. The Styg EF 


$1:N 


: 


the Saracens. ; , 


+adivs for * 5 1 g . | : 
into ok ables of ines and tangents, the radius is 
Abe divided into 10000000. parts; beyond which 
ve never go in ſoak | 
| ce; 4s the ſide of an hexagon ſubtends the 
* rr. and is equal to radius, the fine of 
. 1 half the radius, or 3000. 15700 
0 ens AD being given, to find the fine complement. 
The | do radius A C ſubtract the ſquare 
Ab; the remainder will be the ſquare of the 
DC or AG: whence, the ſquare root be- 
ue extracted, WE have the /ine-complement. E. gr. Sup- 
* AC 10000000, and A D 5000000, AG will 
Fat $660254z the ine of 660. 
of the 15 py E K = Jo find the 
# the half arch, or half of AE. Find the cHoRD 
ke nk AB; for half of this is its //ne. Thus ſup- 
job AG and AD, as in the preceding problem: we | 
all 


= 2588 100. 


of the /in 


ge- campleme 


wen, to find the 
double arch DB (fig. 5 


DE, of the 
fine DE, of right angles, and the angle 


les at E and G are 
mon to 
BC:C 
1 . f proportion 

i d by the rule of proportion. Xt 
1 FG and DE (fig. 8.) of the arches FA and 


is com- 


G:: BD: DE: wheteſore C G being found by 


ine given; t0 find any intermediate ſine, as IL. To the 
_ FD 10 the arches, whoſe /ies are given, the 


difference of the arch AI, whoſe /ine is required, and 


AF, viz. IF, and the difference of the given fines DH, 
find a fourth proportional : this, added to the leſs given 


To find the SINE of 45 degrees. Let HI (fig. 3.) be a 
ref ar of a we 5 will HCI be a Viv angle 
conſequently the triangle rectangular; therefore HI" = 
HC'+CI'= 2H C': wherefore, ſince H C the whole 

is 10000000; if from 2 HC, 200000000000000, 
de extracted the ſquare root 14142136; we ſhall have 


the chord HI, whoſe half 707 1068, is the /ne of 459 re- 


uired. | 

of a pentagon being given (ſee PoLYGoN), the 
fine of 36% may be raft found. For the ine of 36“ is 
equal to half 11755706, i. e. = 5877853. 

FG {fig. 8.) being given, 
to find the line of one or more ſeconds 
arches AM and AF are very ſmall, AMF may be taken 
for a right line, without any ſenſible error in the decimal 


is, the arches AM and AF may be taken proportional 
to their chords. Wherefore, ſince MN is parallel to 
FG, we ſhall have AF: FG:: AM: MN: therefore 
AF, FG, and AM, being given, MN is eafily had. 


and 36 (which we have already 
ing had; we can thence conſtruct a canon of all the /ines to 
every minute, or every ſecond. For from the /ine of 360 
we find thoſe of 189 99 4% 30“/, and 2 15%, 

cond problem: the /ines of 54“ 129 810 85 
97 45”, Kc. by the firſt problem. 
Again, from the /ine of 45®, find the /ine of 22® 307 11 

557 


9 3o', and 


&c. From the /ine of 300, and the /ine of 549, find | 


the ſine of 129, From the ine of 129, find the /ines of 
0⁰ 30 19 30 | 
ind the /ine of 7 30“ 39 45 &c. till you have 120 /ines 
lucceeding each other orderly, at an interval of 45 mi- 
nutes. Between theſe, find the 
fourth problem : thus will the canon be complete. 


= the SINE of an arch given, to find the tangent and | 
_ See TANGENT, SECANT, and ſequel of this ar- 


© 
To find the logarithm 


28 LOGARITHM. Wolfii Element. Math. vol. i. 
we various other methods of conſtructing the tri- 
"84ar or trigonometrical canon. We ſhall here ſubjoin 

ollowing, as the moſt 


* > ary to premiſe the three ſubſequent propoſi- 


of an arch AE (fig. g.) being given, to 
Dy gen CF, verſed ſine AF, 6 hk AT, . 
Aecant CT, and coſecant CH. The cofine CF is 


or half chordsj for might that appears, were | 


determining the quantity of the ines and | 


nd the /ine of half the arch AE, or the /ine of 15 


Since the an- 
each triangle BCG, and DEB, we ſhall have 


and BD being double of DG, DL 


by the ſe- 


of a given Sinz, called the artificial | 


ſimple and eafy. But it will | 


VN. Since the | 3- 


ö 


45” 78* 84% Ke. From the /ine of 15%, | 


intermediate fines by the | 


AT; or the tangent will be a fourth p 
co/ine, the ine, and radius; and CF: 


cofine and radius; and EF : 
tangent is a fourth proportioha] to the ine, cgſine, and 


ference 


r 


2. ſupra, 


8 IN 


er CA-f. Aud the triangles CFE, CAT, and 


CDH being ſimilar; we ſhall have CF: FE: CA 
475 to the 
E (EA) : CA 
proportional to the 


: CT, whence the ſecant is 4 third 
CF :: CD: DH; or the co- 


* 


radius; and EF: EC (CD):: CD: DH, or the coſe- 


cant is a third proportional to the ine and radius. More- 
over, becauſe AT: AC: : CD (AC) : DH, the rectan- 


gle of the tangent and cotangent is equal to the ſquare 
of the radius; and, therefore, the tangent of half a right. 
angle, being equal to its cotangent, is equal to the ra- 
dius ; and the cotangents of any two different arches (re- 
preſented by P and Q, are to one fnother inverſely as 
their tangents 5 for tang. P x cotang. P = rad. = 
tang. Q cotang. Q: therefore cotang. P: cotang. Q 
: : tang. 55 tang. P, or cotang. P: tang. Q:: cotang. 
: tang. P. 


If there be three equidifferent arches A B, AC, AD Hg. 


10.) abe /hall have radins to the coſine of their common dif- 
C, or CD, as the fine CF of the mean to half 
the ſum of the fines BE + DG of the two extremes; and 
as rauius to the fine of the common difference, ſo is the 
coſine of the mean to half the difference of the ſines of the 
two extremes. For let BD be drawn, interſecting OC 
in m; alſo draw m parallel to CF, and BH and n 
1 to AO. The arches BC and CD being equal, 
C is perpendicular to BD, and biſects it; and, there- 
fore, Bm or Dm will be the „ine of BC or DC, and 
Om its coſine. Moreover, mn, being an atithmetical 


mean between the „ines BE, DG of the two extremes 


(becauſe BM D) is, therefore, equal to half their 
ſum, and D © equal to half their difference: But the 
triangles OCF, Omn, and Dom, being ſimilar, we ſhall 
have OC: Om::CF: mn, and OC: DM:: FO: Dy. 
Whencemn( 2 — and Dy (2 E—BE 


_OmxCF 
_ DixFO 


„ 
and conſequently DG +BE = 


20m CF 


and DG—BE = 3 And, moreorvet, if the 


mean arch AC be 60, OF its cofine will be = /ine 30 
= chord 60® f OC; conſequently DC —BE wiil, 
in this caſe, be barely = D m, and DG=D m +BY. 
Hence it follows, 1. That if the „ne of the mean of three 
equidifferent arches (radius being unity) be multiplied by 
twice the cine of the common difference, and the ne 
of either extreme be ſubtracted from the product, the 
remainder will be the ne of the other extreme. And, 
2. The /ine of any arch above 60“ is equal to the „uc ot 
another arch, as much below 60, together with the ne 


of its exceſs above 609. | . 
To find the SINE of a very ſmall arch, e. gr. of 15“. 


* 


The chords of very ſmall arches being to each other 


2 as the arches W F we ſha \ have +41;th of 
e ſemiperiphery: +3;th (:: 360: 384) :: ,00818121, 
the — of th 13 0 chord of 32 ti 
of the ſemiperiphery, or half a degree, whoſe half or 
2004 3633125 is the fine of 15, very nearly; and, there- 
fore, 15” : 1 :: 004363312: ,000290888, the /ine of 
the —. of 17 nearly. | 5 


Opon the foregoing principles the canon may be ealily 


conſtrued. For, the /ine of 1“ being ,0002908882, its 
ſquare is ,00000008461 594, which, ſubtracted from the 
ſquare of the radius 1, leaves ,99999991538406, whoſe 
ſquare root ,9999999577, is the co/ane of 1“, or the ine 


of 899 59/. Now having the „ne and cane of 1“, the 


other /ines may be found in the following manner. Let 
the co/ine of 1“ be called C, and we ſhall have by prop. 


2 C x fine 1 — fine o = ſine 2 = ,0005819764 


20 * ſme 2 — /ine 1 = ſine 3 = ,0008726645 


2 C * fine 3. — ſihe 2 ine 4 = ,0011635520 
2C x ſine 5 fine 4 = /ine 6' = ,0017453283, c. 


Thus are the /ines of 7, 8˙5 9“, &c. ſucceſſivel derived 


from each other. The /ines of every degree and minute, 


to 60%, being thus found; thoſe of above 60“ will 
had by addition only, by prop. 2. ſupra; and the 


by 


Enes being all known, the tangents and fecants will like- 


| 


evident] = - 5 R 
Vou. ty. r and the verſed Fine = 355 


— — — — — — 


tangents, 


"wiſe become known by prop. 1. fupra. I all thefe num- 


bers be multiplied by the radius of any table (radius be- 
ing here ſuppoſed unity), we ſhall have the natural ines, 
&c. of ſuch a table. It will be fufficient to 
compute the ſine of every fifth minute only by the pre- 
ceding method; becauſe the /ines of all the intermediate 
arches may be had from them, by taking the proportional 
parts of the differences ſo near as to give the firſt ſix 
places true in each A E. gr. 205“ x fire * 

; Hine 


—— — — Ma —— — 


8 IN 


e e, e ven dg the fine 57 from that of 107; 


E 


8 IN 


minutes at the ſide,” beginning from the 4, _ 
tom, if de Mlb 


add 3th of the remainder to the /ine 50, for the /ine of | ſeeking the degree, &c. at the bottom 
6, to which add the ſame 4th'for the /ine of 7, &c. to| greater than 45%. If a given logarithmj arch z 
"Es Again, 2 C5“ x ſie 10 — ſine ©. ſme 15, &c. nt, falls between thoſe in the tables, 2 tan, 


Simpſon's Trigonometry, p. 10, &c. Robertſon's Elem. 
Navig. book iii. F 2. * 

The tables now chiefly uſed in trigonometrical computa- 
tions, exhibit the logarithms of thoſe numbers, which 
expreſs the lengths of the /ines, tangents, &c. which, in 
order to diſtinguiſh them from the natural ones, are 
called logarithmic or artificial /ines, tangents, &c. A 
table of this kind, the uſe of which often occurs in the 
courſe of this work, is here annexed. The nes, tan- 
ents, &c. of any arch are eaſily found, by ſeeking the | 


egrec at the top, if the arch be leſs than 45®, and the 


ponding degrees and minutes may be rege Orre, 
4, &c. minutes more than thoſe e 10 
leſs l rithm in the tables, according as its Fn 
from the given one is 4, or 4, or , Kc. of th Gerenc 
ence between the logarithm next eater and ” Uſer 
than the given log. See Sherwin's athematica . le; 
which contain both the natural and artificial Table, 
and Gardiner's Tables of Logarithms, &e 8 be. 
logarithms of the /ines are computed to eve þ N | 
the firſt ſeventy-two minutes of the quadrant "OY 


A Logarithmic Canon, or TABLE of Artificial Sines and Tangents ; the Radius 8 


—— o Degree g = | 1 | 
+ 2 JE Sine HK: Tangent 18 ine 
Sine | Complem. | | Tang. | Complem. | | *| Sine Pens Tang. c 
| 010,0000000|10,0000000] [o,0000000| Infinite 60 oſ5, 24185 5 30, 9999338 8,2419215 11,7580 555 
10,4637 201 9,9999999 6,4637 26113,53627 3959 1,2490332, 99993 16 [8,2491015|11,750898;|;5 
26,7647 561 9,9999999 6,7647 56213, 235243858 2,2560943, 9999294 [8,2561649/11,7438351];8 
306, 9408473 9,9999998| 6, 940847513, 059152357 313, 263042419,9999271] 8,2631153 173688477 
4,7. 657 800 9, 9999997 7, 657863012, 9342137056 48,6988 109, 9999247 8, 2699553 r, 30043760 
52226999 9,9992228 [7,1626964/12,8373036|55| | 518,276613619,9999254| [8,2766912[11,7233088 55 
6172419771] 9, 9999993 [7,2418778[12,7581222ſ54 * 8,2833234, 716676054 
7173083239] 9,9999991 , 308824812, 6911252553 713, 28977 34%, 9999 75 8,2898559 7,7014463 
87,3668 157 9, 9999988 | 7,3668 169012, 633183105 2 808, 29620679, 9999150 8, 2962917 11, 70 783 
974779581, 9,9999955 7,4796962, 582030451 98,3625 460, 9999 125] 88, 302633511, 69736051 
100245372550 99229282 7,4637 1730125362727 50 1018, 308794 119,9999100| 8, 308884211, 177580 
1175805 1181 9,9999978 [7,505 120312, 494879749 1118, 31495369, 9999074 68, 3150462011, 684953804 
12½,5429065 9,9999974 7,5 42909112, 45 9 ,t᷑ 1255, 32 10269, 999 9047 [8,3211221]11,6788779|48 
137.5770684 9, 9999969 , 5775715012, 4223284047 138.3270163, 99990210 [8,3271143]11,6728857|47 
1407, 60985 30 9, 9999964] ), 509856612, 390143446 1408, 33292430. 9998994 8. 333024911, 666975 1ſt 
1525398160 9,9999959] 7.6398 20112, 3501799 450 1518-338752919,9998960] 8,3388863011,6611437% 
16,667 8445 9,9999953 7,667 849212, 332150844 1618, 344504 3,9998939 [8,3446105|11,6553895]44] | 
[17170941733] 99999947] [7,6941786[12, 305 821443 1:718,3591805[9,9998911] [8,3502895]11,6497 105% 
18]7,7189966| 9, 99999 40 , 5190026012, 270997442 1808, 3557835, 9998882] 8,355 895 3/11,6441047|:2 
1917»7424775| 9,9999934 7½% 424841012, 25751590f41[ 198, 36131500, 999885 3] 8, 361429711, 38570 
2017-7047537|_9+9999927| [7,7647610[12,2352390/40 2018, 366776919,9998824| [8,3668945}11,6331055/40 
21177859427] 9,9999919 [7,7859508[12,2140492[39 2108, 37217 10, 9998794] [8,3722915[11,6277085|39 
22), 806 1458 9, 99999 110 7, 805154712, 1938453038 2213, 37749880, 9998764 8,3776223 1,6223777 80 
237.8254507 9,9999903] 7, 825460412, 1745396037 2308, 38276200, 9998734] [8,3828886]11,6171114/37 
247.8439338 9,9999894 7, 8439444012, 15605 560360 2413, 387962219,9998703]' 8, 3880918017, 11906266 
25 28616623 9,9999885 7,8616738 1271383262 35 2508, 303 100800, 9998672 8, 393232601 1,6607664; 
4267.878695 30 9,9999876 7, 87870712, 1212923034 2613, 398 17939, 9998641] 8, 3383152011, 6016848034 
- [*7]7+8960354| 9,9999866 7, 895098812, 1049012033 2708, 403 19909999, 8609 [8,4033381]11,5966619]33 
28179108793] 9,9999856 7, 910893812, 891062032 2808, 408 1614, 9998577 8, 408 303711, 5916963032 
25½7˙ 9261790 9,9999840 [7,9261344/12,07 38656131 2908, 4130676, 99908544 8, 41321320 1 686786865 
302948419 9.9992835 75940858412, 0591416030 308,419 190%, 99085 12 [8,4180679|11,5819321|,0 
317,5 50819 9,9999 8230 [7,95 50996[12,0449004/2g] 318, 42271680, 99984780 8, 42286901, 577 1310/29 
17888595 Dodos] Pg sse eds 32]8,4274621[9:9998445 8,4276176111,572382425 
if 337.9822334 9,9999800] [7,9822534[12,0177466]27 13318, 43215610, 99984110 8, 432315011, 67085002 
1 341749951950] 9,9999788| 5,995 2192112,0047808[26] 134[8,436799919,9998376 8,4369622 1,5630379 
#1 35j9,0077 867] 9,9999775] [$00780921/! 1,9911908|z25} [3518:441394419,9998342] [8,4415603111,5584357]2; 
14 1368, οο 9,9999762] s, oz00 445/11, 9799555024 3608, 44594090, 9998306 8,4401 10301,5538897 
AN _ [3710319195] 9,9999748] 8.03 194461, 96805 54/23] 3788, 45044020, 9098271 [8,4506131[11,5493%9; 
#1 388,043 5009 9, 9999735 88,0435 274011, 95647 2602 38ß8,4548934,9998235] [8,4550699]11,544939!Þ7 
Ti 3908547514 99999721] ]8,0548094/11,9451906|21] 3988.450351 30.9998 199% 6459487001154 80, 
Ti 42557763 9,9999706| [8,0658057]11,9341943[20 140]8,4636649]9,9998162!| |8,4638486|11,530131429 
14 41,6499 9,9999691] 68, 765 306. f, 9234694190 4418, 46798500, 9998125 8,468172511,5318275% 
Tf 428.0869646 9,9999676 8, 869970011, 91300300180 [42 8,4722620, 9998088 8,4724538|11,527540218 
ö |  143/5,0971832] 9,9999660] 6,097 2172011, 9027828170 4318,476498419,9998050, 8, 4760933 1,2330070 
Ti 4481071669 9,9999644| [8,1072025|11,8927975116] 144/8,480693219,9998012| [8,4808920/11,519190 
1 45 8, 1169262 9,9999028] 871 169634 I 1,8830360 156 4513-48484791949997974! 8,4850505[11,5149495115 
#0 pin Jas + 99999611] [8,1265099]!1,8734901|14  [4618,4889632[y,9997935 pee 
{i 4713,1358104] 9,9999594| 8,1358 7011, 864149013 [4718,49303989,9997896' , 49325021, 306749 
ö I 4808, 1449532 949999577] [81449956] 1, 85 50044012 4808, 4970784 9,9097856 8,4072928 oe 12 
a1 | 4918, 1.539075 9-9999559] [8,15 39516[11,8460484|11 498,50 1079609, 9997817 , 5012982011, 4987000 
14 5918, 1626808] 9,9999541] [8,1027267|11,8372733]10 $0]8,50504471949997776, [8,505267 1111494731" 
11 57 8, 1712804 9,9999522| 8, 1713282011, 82867180 g 58, 5089) 3600, 9997736 8, 5092001 1,49 07099 0 
'F'} 52 8,1797129 9,9999503] 8, 179762611, 8202374 7 528,5 12867 300, 9997695 9,1308. beg. 5 
ii 538. 1879848 9,9999484 8, 1880364]11,8119636] « 5318, 5167264(3,9997653! [8,5 169610]11,48393 a 
1 5468, 1961029 9,9999464 5,1961556 11,80334444 6 5418,5205514 9,9997612 8,5 207902 „471 
4 1551>20407931_9-9999444| [$,2041259]11,7953741] 5 $5]8+524343919,9997 570, 8,524586011,4754'49| 
14 | 7682118249 9,9999424 E 11,7880474| 4 5608, 5281017, 9997 527 9528340 4710% 
1 5768.219581] 9,9999403 8,2196408 11,7803 592] 3 578, 531828 1,9997484 8.5 320797 114 — 
11  {$8],2271335| 9,9999382 [3,2271953]11,7728047| 2 58185 35522819,9997447|" 8.535777 115 
| 5918, 2345568] 9,9999360| [8,2346208|11,7653792] 3988535863, 9997 308 |8,5394400|" 1466555 
if 5018, 241855 3] 9:9999338| [3,2419215|11,7580785| of [60[8,542819219,9997 354 854308384“ 
14 Sine Sine | | Tangent | Tang. Dine dine Tangent 1908+ |: 
N | |Complem.. | {|Complem. n Complem Complem! 
| 8g Degrees = — d Degree? 


=P 


1 


1 9 4 P 
7 * «# _— 


— crc 1 E 3 Degrees ” | 1 
YC Tang. . | Tang. Comp, S| Sine s ne Comp. Tang. | Tang. Comp. | _ 
h 430838|1 1,4569162|60 0.8,718800219,9994044| 3, 71939581 152806042 6⁰ 
| <428192/9.9997 354 8 hank]. _ — 
A 55180709 8, 546690911, 45 33091059 18,72 12040 9,9993978 8,7218063 1, 278193759 
18.5442 899.9997265 8,5502683 11, 449731758 | 2 8,7235946 9,9993911] |8,7242035|11,2757965 58 
2854997 $610,0997220] [8-55 38166111,4401834/57 3 8,725972119,9993844| f, 726587711, 2734123 57 
36,5535 69,9997 174 $,55733621[11,4426638|56 48,7283366 9,9993770| |8,7289589]11,2710411]5 
6555574 0,9997128 8. 550827601 1439172458) 58.7 30688219,9993708 8,7313174 [ 1, 2680826 551 
eee 9997082 J, 5642912011, 4357088054 68,7330272 9,9993640 8, 733663 1011, 2663369054 
96,3993 9,9097036 [8,5677275[11,4322725153 | 718»735353519-9993572] 6, 735996411, 264003653 
1650735 9,0995989. (8,57 11368011.42886322 88, 737667 5, 99935030 , 7383172011, 2616828052 
t 9,9996942 8.5748 19711, 4254803051 958.7399698, 9993433 8.7406 258011, 2593742051 bi 
9.7756599,9995897 8,5778766111,4221234150| |1918,742258619,9993364| 8,7429 222011, 287077850 9 
8958923 9.099845 8.58 12077011, 4187923049 11127 44530019-9993293 8,7452007]11,2547933 49] | 1 
I 35841933 0,9996798 8,5845 136011, 415486448 12 27 01519-9993223 997474792 l 8 + 8 
146,58745949,9096740 8,5877945/11, 412205 5047 13 127 is 99993152 5749740011, 2502 _ . : 1 
135,5 5 209 9,9996700 8,59 1050911, 4089491 46 1415,751297319,9993081| [8,7519892[11,2480108[4. 1 
465534839,99955 99 [8,5942832/11,4057168/45 eee eee e 4223105 | | 
1 .71517 9,9995561 8,3974917 114025083044 1612-7557 409199992938 8,7504531]1192435409/14 | 
550 3170, 99965 50 8,5006767 11, 3993233043 1705.757954, 9992865 6,7586681, 2413319043 | 1 
7 96034886 9,0096 500 6,6038 386,12, 39516142 gb he bp 9,9992793 $,7008719 e -— 1 
0,6582260, 9096449 (8.059777 11, 393022341 1 Gar al l eo LI . l 
298.6097 340.0906308 8,010094.3|11, 3899057140 wk »704511119,999204 1705 249511142347 535149 | 
jo 765128235 9,9996346 [5,0131889/11, 3868111139 2118,706674719,9992572] [8,7674175]11,2325825]39 
1 3 61 89100, 9006294 8,61626160(11, 3837384038 2288,768827 5, 9992498 8, 769577711, 2304223038 
22 6139369 9,9996242| [8,6193127]11,380687 3/37 _ [-31$-770969719,9992424 32778685 Ne 37 
26.62196160,9995189/ [8,6223427[11,377657 3/36 2418-77 3191419-9992349 8,7738665[11,2261335|3 
28.624965 319,9996136| [8,6253518|11,3746482/35 2518,775222019,9992274| |8,7759952 11,3240048135 
=13.6:7948419,9995082| [8,6283402/11, 3716598134 2618,777333419-9992198| 8,7781136, 2218864344 
36 69111 9,9996028 8, 631308311, 3686917033 278,7794340%, 9992122 6,7822181, 2197782033 
* 5033655 9.999974 [8-6342563]11,3657437132 28 n 9998040 $,7823199 11,2176801132 
2918,636770419,9995919] [8,037 1845 11,3628155|31 298.7830048, 999 1969 [8,7844079111,2155921131 
5 8,6396796 9,9995 865 86400931 11,3 599059039 308.2856283 9,9991 892 8,7864861 —. 92 30 
3168, 84256 349.9905809 [8,6429825|11,3570175|29 3115-7877 35919-9991815 3.75740 112114456129 
$218,645428219,9995753] [8,0458528[11,3541472|28 3208, 7897867, 9991737 8,7906130 11, 209387002 
3 8,6482742 9,9995697 8,6487044(11,35 1295627 — 8,7918278 9.9991659 8,7926620{11,2073380|[27 
74]2.651101619,9995641 8,65 15375011, 3484525260 34127 93859419-99915 0 a 26 
3508,65 39107, 9908884 [8,0543522111,3450478|25] _ 35/223 e 1 9727 11,2032 = 25 
708,66670 170, 27 38,657 1490011, 34285 10024 3608,7978941,999 1422 8,7987519 11.201248 1024 
1 150 93355560 8,6599279 11, 3400210233 337 5-7 99997419-9991 342 8,8007632 11,1992368 23] 
3813,662230319,9995411| 8,6626891011,3373109½2 3819,001091519,9991202| [5,8027053[11,1972347|22 
3913,6649684/9,9995353| [8,6654331j11,3345669|21 39]3,303370419,9991182 2223 1728885 21 
408,667 689 30, 0005297 8,668 1598113318402 20 4018, 805852319,9991101| [8,8067422[11,1932578]20] 
1113,6 20,0095 2 36 [8,6708697|11,3291303[19] 4108, 8078 192%, 999 1020 8, 8087172 11,19128 28019 
4435 0001 8,67 35628011, 3264372180 4288, 809777 2, 99909 38 8,8 10683411, 1893166018 
438.6575 109, 9995 1160 (8,7623931, 323760717 4308,8 1172640, 990856 8, 8 126407 11,1873593 10 
4408,67 8405 20, 9995056 6,67 8899611, 3211004 16 448,8 1366689, 999074 258189 185470 16] 
4318,681043319-9994999| (65818437 13184563  [45|:315598519-9990691] |8,8105294 11,1834706]15 
4088,08 3665 4,9994935 8,6841719/11,3158281|14 68,8 175217, 9990608 8,8 184608 11,1815392[14| 
478,685 27 180, 9994874 8,6868441, 3132156133 (478,8 194363, 9990525 68. 8203838 11,1795162073 
4888,68 8862 5, 90048 12 8, 6893813011, 3106187/12 43]3,821342519,9990441] [8,8222984.11,1777016112 
49/8,691437919,9994750] 8,6919629 11, 308037111 4908, 8232404, 9990357 8,8242046 111757954 11 
Fbsos,69 3998 50,000 4688] |8,6945292|11,3054708[10; {5018,825129919,9990273} 828261026 11,1738924.10 
— : _—_ , \ : 
| (5118,696543119,9994625] 8, 697080611, 30291949 518, 8270112, 9990188 8, 82799241, 720076 9 
n 8,6996172 11, 30038280 $| 528, 8288844, 99901034 8, 8298741011, 1701259 8 | 
5318,701588919,99944.98| 8, 702139001 1,2978610 7 5 308, 8307 495%, 9990017] 8, 83 1747811, 1682522 7 | 
65458, 040899, 9994435 [$,7046465|11,2953535| 6]  [54/8,832606619,9989931 $,8330134 os het 
5518,706576619,9994370| [8,7071395|11,2928605|_5 $512 344557 92282848 [8 See. 92 i 
508, 70904909, 9994306 8,7096185 1,2903815 4 568,8 362969, 99897580 8,8373211011, 1626789 4 
| 4 hype f 8,7120384/11,2879166| 3] 578.838 1304, 99896710 8,8391633 11,1608367| 3 
586,7 1395 20%, 9994176 8,7145345 1,2854655 2 5818,8399560119,9989384| 8,8409977 1,1590023 20 
5988, 163829, 9994110 8,7 169719011, 283028101 598,841774 1,9989496] 8,8428245 1,1571755 4 
60ß8,7 18800200, 99004044 8. 7193958011. 2806042. 60]5,3435845 R 8,8446437/11,1553503 q 
Sine Comp. dine | Gong mand Fang. 1s Sine Comp. Sine | Tavg.Comp.| Tang. | 64 
——. Deg ET 
EF T 
5] Sine Ine Comp. Tang. Tang. Comp. 3 Comp: ung. | Tang. — . 
88438848 99989408 18,8446437|11,155350360] [30/8,8946433/9,9986591| (8,8959842 11, 1040158030 
118,845 3874199989319] 8,8464554, 1535446590 J3168,896245 5,9986492 8,8975963 1,1024037 9 
268,847 1827, 09892 30 3, 84825971 1, 15174038 328, 89784189, 9986392 8, 899202611, 100797428 | 
313,848970719,99891 41 8,8500566|11,14994.35{57| 33/8, 8994322/9,9980292} [8,9008030{11,0991970{27| 
413,8507512 9,9989052 8,85 18461[11,1481539\56]  [34\8,991016819,9986191| |8,9023977|11,0976023 26 
I 99988962] 8.85 36283(11, 1463717 55 | 25 12025555 29920090] 7 885 11,09601 34/25 
1954290 88871] [8,8554039[11,1 66544 [36]5,904108519,99559 190550971[11,0944303|24| 
118,8560493 95988030 38371713 117142828 +  13718,905735819,9985886| [8,9071472 11,0928528/23 
88,857 8010 2 8,8589321011, 141067952 3808, 907 297 5,9985784] 8,9087 19011, ogi28 10 22 
9,8595457 9,0088 598 8, 85068 59 11, 139314151 3908. 90885 3519,9985682] |8,910285 3111,0897147121| 
_ [199-001283319,9988506] 8,8624327 11, 137567350 4008, 9104039 92288829 [8,9118460[11,08815 40/20 : 
5 18529139 9,9988414 8, 864172511, 1358275 49 4108,911948 7,9985475 8,9134012 1, 86598819 
128.8647 3760,9988321 8, 865905 511, 1340945 48 428, 913488 10, 9985 372 [8,9149509/[11,0850491{18 
128.8664845 9,9988228] 8,8676; 17/1, 13235834 J438,91502 19,0085 268 8,9164952 75 13 
8681646 959988 735 8, 86935 1101 1, 1306489046 4408, 9165 504, 9985 163 8,9 18034011, 08 19660160 
151» 9.998804 1 8.87 10638|11,1289362 45 45 REL EE 5058 72 88525 g 15] 
8,8727699 11, 1272301044 6.8,919591 1,9984953 [9,9210957/11,0789043/14 
| Nb. I e . | = 8,921 103419,9984.34.8 89226186 11, 077381413 
8876162311, 123837742 f(44888.9 2261050, 9984742 8,9241363 1,7586372 
| 8,8778487|11,1221513(41 149/8-924112319,9984636| 8,9256487 11,7435 1311 
| $,8795286[11,120471440 5018,925608919,9984529] [$,9271560/11,0728440/10 
| 8,8812022[11,1187978|39 51/8,927100319,9984422] (8,9286581|11,0713419| 9 
| $,8828694111,1171306 38 [5 213,928586619,9984315| 8,9301552 1, 698448 8| 
8,8845303|11,1154697\z7] J5 38, 930067 80, 998420) 8,93 1647111, 683529) 
8,88 Rhe 36 54/94931543919-9984099 8,9331340/11,06068660 6| 
5 482.9287084 8,8878334 11,11216 6135 551$-933915019,9983990 $,934010011 1,065 3840 5 
143/9-9980986| 18,8894757/11,1105243/34 5618,9344811/9,9983881| 6,9350929 11,3907 10 4 
288,8 98007 9,9986888 8,8911119 1, 1088881033 5708.9359422,9983772 8,9375650 1, 624350 3 
8 29142099,99867900 8,8927420 11,1072580032 58 $,937 3983 9,9983063| 8, 939032111, 0609679 2 
308 99985691] 8, 89436601 1, 1056340031 598,93884969,9983553 8,9404944 11, 05950561 
5432.988852] [8,8 111040158030 608,949296019,9983442] 8.42818 110880482 © 
Sine 0 Tang. 2 Sine Comp Sine Lang. Comp. Lang. 8 
85 = 85 Degrees El 


: & 4 > - ” a4: 1948-48 
— EO EN NOIR — 2 4 — 4. a+ * 
hy = * 44, . ** * *. * 


= PIER Degrees * | | BOSE. 4 > 7 - §——— 
| 5 ; Se Fine Comp. Tang. Tang. Comp. OY 2 Sime ue Comp. Dr 
E 94029609. 99834420 8.94195 1811.058048 2060 009.0192346 9.9976143 9.02 16202 159978550 
118.941737619-9983332} [8.9434044/11.0565956 Hl 119-020434819.9976011] 19.0228338|10:979166;" 
218:943174319:9983220| [8.94485 23/11:0551477158] 219-021031319-9975877] p.024 4110. 505g 
1.4 see e eh [8.9462954/11.0537046%57 39-0228254/9.9975743] 5.225100 05440, 
48.946503 3500. 99082997 |8.9477338[11.052266215t 4.02401 57 9.997 569 9. 0264548 10.9735, 260 
3 8.94745610. 9982885 8.949167 611.0808324 f $ 519-0252027 9-2975475 19-9276552 109723448, 
608.9488739 9.998272 8.9505967[1 1.0494033 54) 619.0263865 9:9975 340 9.0288524 1005710060 
78.950287 109.9982660 8.95 20211011. 047 978953 719-027 566919.9975205| . 0300464 10. 96995 3 
808.95 1695 79. 99825 46 8.95 34410110465 590/52 809.0287442 9. 9975069 9-03 12373 10.068762. 3 | 
913.95 30996 9-9982433] 8.9548564(11.045 1436651 95.5299 182.9974933 90324249 10.965555 $ 
| 108.9544991 9. 99823180 [8.9562672[11.0437328|50 109. o 108909. 9974797 9.03 36093 19.966390- 0 
11 8.95 5894009. 99822044 [|8:9576735|11.042 3265149] 110.0322567 9.997466 9. 034790610 90520040 
1 288.9572843 9.998 2089 8.95907 54/11. 0409246048 219-033421219.9974523| 0. 0359688 10. 9640z l 43 
1308.958670 309. 998 19744 8,9604728 11.039627 2047 139.0345825 9. 99743860 9.037 1439 10. 9628561 
14.8. 95005 17.998 1859, 8.9618659 11.038 1341046 149.0357407. 99742480 9.0353159 19.9616841|46 
15/8.9614288[9.9981743] [3.9632545[11-0367455[45 15.835895 89. 99741100 [9.0394845 19.9605 152/45 
168.9628014. 998 1629} 8.964638611.035 361444 169. 038047 9.997 3071 9.406506 10.959494 
178.964 1697.0. 998 15 10% 8.9660 1881103398 12043 1719-239196619-9973833] 6041873410. 058 78000 
188.9655 3370. 998 1393 [$.9673944[11.0326056/42 89.403424. 9973693 9042973 iſ18.9 570269 
1908. 96689 34.998 127 8.968765 110312342041 | 19 9.041485 2 9-097 3554| 9.044299 10.958701 
208.968 2487.9. 998 1186 8.9701 33011. 0298670 12919-042024919-997 3414 9:0452836110.954716440 
2108. 969599909. 998 1040 8.97 14959|11.0285041139] 219,043 76179. 99732730 9.046433 19.95 35557 9 
228.9709468 9.99809 210 8.972854 11.027 145338 2219-044395 419-997 3132} 9.0475 821 109524179138 
23 8.9722895|9.9980802| 8.9742092 1 yomg] 239. 046026 109.9972991 9.0487 270 10. 95 12730 1 
2418.97 362809. 9980683 [8.9755599[11.0244403130| 249.047 15389. 9972850 9. 49868910. 9501311 36 
2518.954962419-9980363| 18.9969060[11.0230940[35 2519-048278619.997 2708] [9.051 0078110.9489922/z3; 
:6]8.976292619-9980443] [8.9782483[11-0217517]34| [2619.0494005[9.9972566] 9.521439 10.947856160 
27 8.9776188 959980323 8.9795865/11. 0204135033 279.0505 194 9972423 9.053277 10.9467 229033 
2808.97 8940 09.998 0202] 8. 9809206011. 0190794032 280.05 163549. 9972280 9.054407 410.945 59260032 
29.8.9802 5899.998008 1 [8.9822507[11.0177493131} 29.05 27485. 9972137 9.05 55349 10.944465 131 
308.28 187299. 9972950 8.983769 11.51 0423130 392.8838588 9:997 1993} 9-0506595110-943340;|30 
319.9828829. 90708 38 [8.9848991|t 3-015 1009/29] 3109.054966 10.997 1840, [9.0577813[10.942218-/29 
RN 2.847885 9.99797 160 [3.986237 3/11-0137827/28} 329.0560706). 997 1704 9. o 89 169810908 x 
56.884995 9.997959 30 8.987531) 11012468327 339.057 17239.997 1559 9. 0000 164.10. 93098 3002 
34 8.9867 9119-9979470 $.9888421 11.0111579 20 34 9.058271 119.9971414 9.061 1297/10. 9388703 26 
[3513-988083419-9979347| [8-9901487|11,00985 13/25 3519-059367119-9971268| (9.0622403110.9377597/2; 
368.989 37 379.9079223 [$.9914514/11.0085 486/24 369.000 46049. 997 1122 9.003 348210. 93665 18/24 
378. 99066029. 997 90 8.992750 11.00% 24973 37 9.0015 5099. 9970 9.06445 33010. 935540723 
388.9919429 9.997 8975 [3.9940454/11-00595 46/22] 389.0626 386.99 70829 9.06555 56110.9344444, 22 
308.9932217. 99788 50 8.995 335/11. 0046633 1T 3399.063235 9. 90682 9.0005 53010. 9333471 
4008. 994496¹ 0. 907 8725 8. 996624301 1.003375 20 4009.548057 227853 i9-0077522[10.9322478/29 
418.9957681. 907859 8.997908 111. 002091919 419.065 885 29. 9970387 9. 008846510. 9311535010 
428.9970356. 997847 3 8.999188 3011. 0008 117 18 429. 06696 1909. 99702 3900 9.069938 1010. 930001019 
438.9982994. 9978347 9. 0004647 10.9995 353017 439. 06803609. 9979 9. oy 1027,10. 928070 
448.9995 595%. 99782200 9. 001737510. 9982625 16 449.069 10749. 9969941 9. 0721133010. 927 88076 
45. 00 160. 9907 809 9. 030060 10. 99699345 452.0701761 9.996979 9. o 3 196910. 92680 z. 15 
46 9. 0206870. 9977966 9.00427 21010. 995727914 469.07 1242 109.9969642 [9.0742779110.9257221/14 
479.0031790. 99778380 19.0055 340/10.9944660/13 47.723055. 996949 2 0.075 3563 10.9246435%1% 
489. 0045634. 99777 100 9. 0057 924.10. 9932076012 489.07 336639. 9969342 9.076432 110.925 5679112 
[49/9-005805 309.9977582 [9.0080471110.99195 29111 4919-074424419-9969191] [9-077505 3119.9224947]11 
[50[9-007043619-9977453] [9-0092984[10.99070161I0| 5019-075479919-9969040| g. 7 8500.10.92 142400 
J5 19. 0082784 „927732315457 10-9894539) 9 5119-0765 32919-9968888| 9.079644 110.9203550 9 
{5 2[9-009509019-9977 194] 19-7117903110.988z097] %  15219.077583219.99687 36 [9.0807096/19.9192904| ® 
{5 319-0107 374.9977054] 9.01303 1010. 98696907 53.0) 853 109.9968 5844 9.08 17726010. 9182274% 
[54/9-011961619.9976933] 9. 0142682010. 98573 180 6 549. 07967629. 9968431 [9.0828331110.9171669] © 
5509.013182 309.9076803 9.015502 110.9844979 5519-0807 18919.9968278| 19-083891 1|10.916108| 5| 
5619-014399619-9976672] |9.0167325|10.9832675| 4| | 569.08 1759009. 9968 125 [9.0849466\10.91505 34] 4 
570.0155135. 99765400 9.017959 410.9820406 3 57.08 279669. 99679710 9. 08599010. 9 140% 3 
580168239 9. 9976408 9.019183 110.9808 169 2 58 9.08383 179.9967817 9. 087050110. 9129499 2 
59. 18030909. 9976276 9. 0204033 10.975950 x 5919-084864319.9967662| 9.088098 1010.9 119 01% ! 
6009. o 192 3460.006143 9. 0216202 10. 97837980 © 609. 08589459. 9967 50% 9.089 143810. 910856200 
E dime Comp. Sine lang Comp.“ Tang. 8 Sine Comp. Sme | Tang Comp. Tang. _ | | 
. 84 Degrees 2 A s EET ©. E 
— 7 Degrees 5 1 18 7 Degrees - 
| =j Sine [dine Comp. Tang. Lang Comp. 5 — Sine Sine Comp. Tang. | Tang. Comp.| | 
41 | 0/9-085894519-9967507] [9-0891438|10.9108562{60 13019-115697719-9962686| |9-1194291|10-5505709/30 
* 10. 08692 210.9967 35 9. 090186910. 9098 1310/59 31%. 11665629. 99625 19 9. 1204043 10.875557 1 
1. 20%. 087947 300.0067 196 0.00 1227710. 9087723 58 3219.117612519.9962352| 9.1213773 noo * 
1 30.8597 009.99 % [9.0922660110.9077 349/52] 335 118567 9 188 5.122451. 
is 40. 089990309. 90668844 9.093 302010. 906698056 349.1195 1889.9962017 9.123371 10.87 1e 
1 59.910082. 9965727 [9-0943355110-9050045|55 35/9-120468819-9961849] 91242839, 57 
1 609.0920237 9. 9966570 [9.095 3667 10. 904633354 {36(9.1214167/9.9961681| 9.125246 10 78 0 
Lil 719-093036719.9966412| 9, 096395 5[10.9036045|53 3719-122352419-99615 14] 9.125.526 
| | 819.094047419.9960254| 9.09742 1910. 9025781052 389.123 30619. 9961343 9.127171 1 
14 99.9505 560.9966096 . 98446010. 9015 54051 39. 12424770. 9961174 91281303 N 124070 
1 100%. 096051 50. 9065937 9.099407 8010. 9005 322 — 40.125187 20.900104 9. 1290868 1087091374 
ö 11 9.097065 109.9965778 9.100487 210.8995 128 42 41 9.126124019.99008 34| |9. 1300413 der 90 
[| 1219.098066219.9965619| 9. 101504410. 8984956045 410000. 550663 9.130957, 2 Sl 
þ 1 1309. 99065 10. 9965459 19-1025 19210. 8974808 4 14319-127993419-9900492 8 5 1 867 00 
1 14. 10006 169.0965 299] 9. 103531710. 8964683 40 449.1289247. 9060321 9132892010. % 1 
it 419 9-999529 44 N 820110. 8661609, 
ih 7519-10105589.9965138] 19.1045410110-B9545Boltst— j45/9:22985 39]p.0960149] 13339 Et, 
| l 11619-102047719-9904977| 9.1055 5000. 89445044 469. 13078 12.9959977 19-! 392265 108740 5 
14 179. 103037300. 99648 160 9. 1065557 10. 893444343 479.3170640. 99059804 138565 10.863333 
it 18.104024 .996455 5 9.10759 1010.892440 % — 14819-132629719-9959031} ——— 770.8623049 
| | 199. 10500969. 9964493 o. 108560410. 891436641 4919-1335 50919-9959455) [9513705 | 086145811 
#0 2019-105992419 2964330 [9-1095594/10.8904406[40 5019-134470219-9959284] [91395417 
1 210.1069729 9. 9964167 9.1105 56210. 8894438039 5119-135387519-9959111 
8 2 20. 10795 1 219.9964004| [9.1115508[10.8884492138] 5219.136302819-995893 
1 230. 108927209. 99638410 . 1125431 10.8874509 37 539. 13721619.9958761 
|| 2419-109901019.9963677] 19-1135 3331108864667 31 54 34368398 9.995858 
| 250. 110872609. 90635 13 [9.1145213|10.8854787135 559.1390370 9.9958411 
It 4 2619.111842019.9963348] [9-1155072|10.8844928!34 56 9.139944519-9953235 
| 271128092 9963483] 9. 1164909 10.883509 1033 5445 5019.9958059 
280. 11377429. 99630180 [9.1 174724 10:8825276|32 5819.141753719-9957882 
[2919-1 147 37019-9962852] 9.118451 18.88 1548231 599.1426555 9.9957705 
3009. 1186977 9. 002686 9.119429 110.8805 og 030 16019.143555 319:9957528 
 |Sine Comp. | Sine JTang.Comp.| Lang. Sine Comp. Sine 
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N Degrecs —— 8 TI 
9 ny Lang. —— 
9 5 ma = — Sine Comp. FE Lot 10 800287500 
aw 3 5 EE 9946199 W 994706159 
| ey Yo Degree "© mp. 4M — 249, — JO 294 10,7 8 
E ee 27155 | TE 950444303655 457 
: Site Comp.: 02 10, 852197 * 1 9.1951 9395 798 [9 88 10,797841 7 [ 
- = cor. 9. 1475025 812818159 % a 10, 7970286056 
e on , EE tn donor 1 8 | 
995 995 9,149 84948995 9,1975 110,9 194] 9.20 5 078054 1 
914657172 44110, 849 6 4 01919,994519 22119, 795407815 1 
1173495555 9.150545 84854575 59,1983 9, 20459 5996053 | } 
E 93 14543010, 84854 5 82 9944992 | 004110,794 2 mY 
791445905 69 971523547 19,4478373“15 6.755992 9.55445 9-2054 37928152 | q 
| ; | FA berg. tres 2 A | 019, 9944789 6520721, 7937 i 1 
595471358 925866 - 9,1523 8 67308 54 9 1998793 975 87 9520 ; 6 10 792987415 
9,147 219,99509933 209210, 4 1153 712? 66589, 99445 5207 01e, 835150 
122459 59950450] 9.ꝗ—4¹735 1828152 y rn $0919,9944383 92878155 5 ii 
69 7450 65e 3 n e 99944180 9,2086191 e 48 1 
9•1 9, , o, 8440 . 1019, Al yy 0,7905797 : 
Oe 0926095 15597801 27150 1119,2030167|9,9943975 $4482 gh 404 0147 
1” 1c0686419.9 15] 9515 10,8431227150 119.2039107 9,99. 7710 9, 0010, 789780 6 
971869 49,995 59 1568773 2049 n 3895 1604 
4181669400 34 19 84222 120, 20379 66] 19 8410, 889 | | 
1 iged 19955725 9,1577748 187841888405 130, 2045760 . i 45 i 
1 55 5 108704375 14 e a 9,9943166 A Or 10, 7873891 9 ' 
"124207619, 88] [9,1 69.10, 839543 41 = of [9,21 10, 865949 | 
0 $c0834/9,99551 9. 1204509119 t 690599.994295 d ee e 
| | , N 69,2069 2743] 9 8010, 785 I 
13/9155 n 7639144 |1 20067959, 994274 N 8501064 
425 71 1e 155555 9 9942637 „ 
, 7 2 7 
e e * 
15856860, 1 hep 19.10, 835 of _ [|2olg, 1914 9, 6.10,782 
1719-15 5419,9954 g 9,164 9 = 8342263040 ar 2107597 9,994 6 97217355 818583 37 
2189555, 84097 165773710, Fo 2119, 263 9, 994170 218141710, 6136 
60300519» 902 19» o, 8333452 229,215 14980 . 64,10, 78 1073 
91611639 ,9953 66653810, 8333. 838 229140, 994 9,2189264 802903135 
161103992322 9,1 832467 239,21229 9941289 9 10,7 802903 
, e mms 5 
21957 39,9 51 10138 213 — — — 22 872 
62885319 9 10, 8307 2519 870 19 10,778727 
my Corona e 
16459980 9, 11 21533840, 97 ee. 
ee e 
— 2 99527 17189 4 2803 16853 , 9,2 | 81129]. 
1. 6307419,99 9717 10, 82723 29 9 1esſ 40027 10,7501 i 
261,10 8019,9952597| | 1727072 63662031 2. 217009219,99 2243519110, 8439|28 
i 6715 95 24090 , 810, 82 3 0 309,217 815 9, 61 10, 7748439 jo 
35,2680581,99524 9,173633 825501203 31,2183635 9, 993981 9.22515 740711127 
2 76858596,9552225 LH 2 2G SONS, 37219178½7535563 14 0 45 
6885 59 5 52033 9.17 8246378 9 2 9,2191104 1 9, 10,77 3299 
299,1 19,9952 622010, 28 3 86809, 993939 220700410, 294125 
69702 N N 9,1753 8237761 319,219 178 97 0110,7725 9412 
92 951844 6223910, 60127 35 6182, 9939 97227470 24 
165 9.995105 e e t e 5% 9.221367 1.99 228239510, 19123 
8 644 19, 10, 822057 3519» 8752] 192 1110,7709919 2 
gi 51999514 9,1779425 07125 _ 719»9930752| 229007 65122 
39519» 44 9, 10, 82120 72 6 2221147 8528 9, 10,7702265 
2 7 2060910,995127 9,1787093 24 5099 86099, 993853 229773 5/10, 614121 
34194173 077 9,995 1084 179654610, 820345 23 3719 9,9938324 230538 5120 
179054 8194918 809, 2236059 810 95 10, 7686970020 
40 399-99 2 9,1805 8186398 3909, 2243495 894 19» 079350 
3694174743 995070 81360210, 21 . 18,9937 232065010, 767 80180 
, 5784, 10 9,1 6110 8177894 40 97225 9 67 9723 10 767173 
0 e eke, dg ee, 8 a 7117 
8| 19, 10,8169405|22 119,225832 63] 95 63010, 7664137 6 
517 - 259995031 1830595 1 41927250 »9937403 2335863 I 
1 4 42519 26| 19, 60932119 220572519 97 10,6565 49 
2857790 119,99501 | 68010, 810 18 4209. | 9937247 234345 1/10, 15 
72 97 | 18390 2475 20 2273110 9, 5010 9, 7A 7048974115 
49/9217 49933| 19» 25|10,815 17 4319» 227: 8119,993703 235 1020/10, 14 
419, 178900 10,99 ol 9, 18475 , 81440347 4 9.22804 6813] 9. 1,7641411 
fees 26519,994974 1855906110, 6080 (4 —322˙223 9.23585 8910, 8610130 
N 8135 45192287 596 , 10,633 | 
48797775 9949540 19 86439210, 8.15 — 59.993659 236613910, 212 
80551219, 2 Ol 10 812719 — 46 2295185 9, 8 9,23 78 0,762632 
43951 9,994935 872802[10, La. - 4019, 819,9930378 237367810, 711 
81374419, 8] 19,197 880414 230251809, 600 9,23 0,7618797 
44971 60.9 994915 6 10,811 | 47 9, 8 99361 — 8120311 57 10 
59. 18219600, 5 188119 25113 230983809, 2 [9,23 0761128301 
459•1 48964 9, 3 75 10, 81104 12 48 9, 9,993594 | 238871711 57 9 
830160 9, 99 6 9,18 957 0. 8102061 99,2317145 ES 723 9, 603782 
4019 $344 9,9948709 189793910, 13011 695.1 2444221993572. 2300219/10,7 6292] © 
479-183 1115 9948573 3 dere fog 9.23 35504 9, 0370810, 59629 
5 19 80853790 17220, 99 9,24 88815 
4819,184 86 48377] 19 621110, $119,233 35285 1185110,75 6 
519,99 9,1914 61] 9 899219,99 9,241 7581 350] | 
199, 78546 48181 10, 807706109 520, 233 5065 865010, 758 3 5 
628020, 99 1922939 8 62499, 993 9,2418655 3897.8 
.. 8060471| 7 e ee eee 7556457 4 
1 47788 29/10, 6 549 619,9934 543|10,75 3 
| 99799 | 19395 8052198 519,230072 | 9,243354 028| 
520, 18790 47591] 9, 80210, 805 $519,2 7946,99 34403 | 2[10,7559 as 
- 871200, 99 951947 0.80 3941] 5 * 3079466, 99 9, 244097 1611 
539,18 j 9,9947393 10 6059 10, 4 56 9,23 7 9 9934181 2 8389 10,755 6 1 
549, 1895195 9294219 228 0210, 8035698 4 57 9,2375153 9933959 3 ee 10,754420 0 
, 3 38 4 , _ 812 
9,994699 19725 3010, 802 2 128 32199933 95,2463 ins 8 
ee 388 MO og ee. 4 85 ph fd 2229535 53 18 CCemp.“ 12g = 
TT eee . 10,8002875| be Sine Comp. | Sin 80 Degrees 
—9•19432 Fine Lang 2 o Degrees Comp.! 
Sime Comp. 81 Degrees 8 Fe 5 . rh 
4 585 N E . aa 2079009110,73 ONE: | 
10 Degrees ang. Comp. vs has 606330 2222802 9 2885770 . 288 
5 | Tang, _ | Tang. bol 3300952 920427] 3 4919739 8027 
—— Comp 2463188[10,7536812]60] 519-26 L3L4110, 9930457 9.275075 eee 61 
: K pits ee E , n 2 8 
— 287529593381 [9,24 „ 9925957 |9 27e 
e e e ng ons . 349,2633507 9092572 .be oe — 
52407 9,99 845] 9,2485 75073575 40.242240 9.272 271238 
9932845 64310, 7507 35095 25250 8762010, 727 22 
0•2418141,99 2621 , 249264 00225 5 360, 264703009, 99 | 9,27287 264207122} 
64,9932 810,75 ae 619,204. 25013 310,7 | 11 
3272 22232390 SID ns „ 1 105 J 20 
TE” 219,9932171 ag 6012110,74853 | 3819,2 19924539 95 044/19, 416110! 
bee e 1 hep = 2 5 08 2 8180 eee 
f = : 0,74 | 4009, lA” 24003 / 301 10,7 | | 
89,245 3632 8 2529200!1 6 23 50 2 6 719,99 4 27635 4 66 17 
| 494| 19, 1,7403523 1/9, 268064 22824 9,27 10,72295 . 
1 09.24677409,993 12 37431, 745625 8 J429,26 1919,9923595 12777 343]10» 8015 
19457785 8 1e 176% [ts 8 . 15 78887 
5 129,2481811/9,99 8 | 2558240 IO, 28 46 ++ P? 0 348 9,9 i 27911311 , I 1 13 
9930587 , 74345 2 866] [9,: 10,7 20199 
gg, eee 10014273085 10 9.5922625 e 
995 * 944 0 7 8 95 6010,71 i 
2882822999301 35 9,2570901 10,7 42009 1. eee rr 1377 8141510 
100.200 88 9.25799 12901143 819,272720319, 22144 |9, 85110,7181415|10 
150980 39,9929908 9,2587099110,74 5—— INNS 23819505 0 
| 71514 9,2733 nt paar WP > hdd Hot 10,7174577 
119-2516772/9,9929673 91851511080 5997274548792 654 9m ets SALLY + 
159,252372919,9929444 92601461010, 73985 0 ed inte ok 9,9911660| |9, 83225110, ol 7] 
l , 75140 | N 7083 9,9 o 952 3 O 716093 
991253907519,9929214 608625110,739137 1194274 992141 839070110, 2| 6 
e 9526. 77911947 394221139 + 9,2753009 0,9921175 5:2845878 was be. yh 9 
2119,25445329-9928755 $:2622921[10,7377079| 3 9.2852677[10,7147323| 5 
46528355 5 07 900007 36 8375350 el eee e 
58654 9.652829 67266 362 6912773360 eee 8 
5 9 2885555 3 9,2637 173010, 17135 23 1119,992045 9,2866245 1269860 2 
5025582530,99 28059 2044283/10,7 355717135 e eee 267301410, 0227] 1 
-3257211919:9927827| %, 8201, 7348618034 7192780445 919956| 9. 879773110,7120227) 1] 
— CO — 265 1382010, 0133 5 279297019,9 11] 9,2879 0,7113477| © 
*09,257897 7 929927595] 1g 847010, 34153 5809, 7 8419,99197 28865 23/10, : - 
3992583632 9,9927362 7 1 5 89528559809,9919400 = —.— SI 
ge 920709,9927129 $,267261 310173273 31030 6019,2 ng — "rg — 
N 6687 9,2679669 10, 73203 - Sine 79 5g. 
9,2600330, 992 F E ö * | 
1 Lang:Comp e 
—— -2. 
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= | 11 Degrees 2 = 12 Degrees 
= Sine Sine Comp. Lang. | Tang. Comp. 5 Spine Sine Comp. Tr 
09, 2805988 9,9919466 | 9,2886523110,71 13477 bo | 019,31787 89199904944 ET = 
19, 28124839, 9919220 9,2893263110,7106737 59 109, 318472809, 9903775 94328095 3010.6 0 2 
12 9,2818967 9, 9918974] 9, 289999310, 7 100007158 209, 319065 909, 990350 9,3287153 10,6120 59 
319-282544119,9918727] 9.29067 1310, 709328757 319-319658119-9993237| 6,3293341 % 766% 
49,283 19059, 9918480 o, 291342410, 708657656 49,3 2024959, 999 , 3299528 10,6500 5 57 
_$519-283835919,9918233] [9,292012610,7079874155 $1932034999:9902997] 19:3395704110,6694c. 
609, 28448039, 9917986] 9, 29268 17/10, 073183054 609, 3214297, 99024260 9,3311872 10 560 5 
7,285 1237,99 17737 [9,293350010,7066500]5 3 719,322018619,9902155] 19,3318031h19,668, .. | 
819,285766119,99174389] 9, 2940172010, 059828052 $19, 322606609, 99018830 o, 3324183 10,6678 555 
909, 28640769, 9917240 , 29468 36010, 7053 16451 99. 32319389, 99616120 9,3330327 10,C6656. 52 
1019,2870480(9,9916991] {9,295 3489[10,70465 11150 1019,323780219+9901339| [943330461 1,6635 * 
1119,287087519,9916741| 0, 296013410, 0 39866049 1,3243657, 1007 , 33425911, 
12, 28832609, 9916492] 9, 296676910, 033231048 120, 324950500, 99 , 3348711 10,6601 2699 
1319,2889636|9,9916241| [9,2973395110,7026605[47 13193255 344199900521] [9,3354%2; 100604 90 
149. 289600 10%, 9915990 0, 298001 1010, 701998946 14%, 3261174, 900% , 3 360 % 10, 
152902357 9· 9215739 [9,2986618[10,7013382|45 5228599798999 73 9.336702 0, 60320, 
169, 29087040, 99154880 o, 299321610, 700678444 16.327281 1,9899698 #9,337311310,662505 1 
7,2915040, 9915236 9, 299980410, 000196043 r 71932780 1719,9899423] 9,337 19 10, Goch 
189, 2921367, 9914984] ſo, 3o0638 3010, 699361742 189, 32844 10,890 480 , 3385207106615 
199, 29276859, 9914731] 9, 301295410, 98704641 199.3920200, 9898873] o, 3391335/10, 55 
[2919-293 399319-9914478| [9,3019514110,6980486[40 1299-329595519-9895597] 19-339739110,66025,|,, 
[21]9,2940291[9,9914225| , 302606610, 6973934039 2109,330176 1,9898320 19.340314i[19,650%; * 
2209, 29465 80, 9913917 0, 303260910, 6967391038 22, 3307 5 270, 9898043] 9,3409484 10,6590 4 
2319-295285919,9913717| o, 3039143010, 6960857037 23,33 132850,98 97766 9,3415510 10,5844 
| 2419-2959 t 299, 99134620 0, 304566710, 6954333036 24,33 1903 5%, 9897489 0, 3421546 0,6578450 1 
| (2519-295 39919-9913207] 19,3095 2183110,6947817135 2519-33247771929397211] [9:3427569[10,6;72434);- 
26 9,2971041 9,9912952 19,3058689110,0941311134 2609, 33305 110, 9896932] 9,3423578 10,6566422 7 
1 272977883 9,99 12696 9. 306518710, 934813033 27,33 30237, 9895054 9,3439800, 6604 
|! 2819,2984116(9,9912440| 9, 30 1675/10, 692832532 289,3341955/%,98963744 19,344538c{10,65544:c 2 
2919-299933919,9912184] 19,3078155110,6921845131 12919-3347 06519,9896095] o, 345 15700, 483300 
| lf 3019, 29965 5 3 9,9911927 [9,3084626110,6915 37430 | [zo 9,3353308[9,9895815] 19,3457552 0,6542448 # 
| 134 9,3002758 9,991 1670] ſo, 309 1088010, 69089 1229 319.3359062 9,9895535 1943403527 10,5 30475 20 
4 32,300895 319,991 1412] [9,3097541110,6902459/28 32,3347 49,0895 254} [9-3469494{10,6; 305i) 29 
i 33,3015 1409, 9911154] [9,3103985[10,6896015|27 3309. 33704280, 98949733 „3475454 10,65 245400 
if 3430213 17,99 10896 19,3110421110,63895 79126 34%, 337690, 989469 9,3481407 10,65 1859306 
1 13519+392748519-9910037] [9,311684810,6883152/25 3512-333176219,9894410| [93487 352110,65 12075 
1 35, 3033644, 99103780 , 3123266010, 58767 34/24 36,3 3874189, 9894128 9,349 3290 10,5010. 
At 3719-3939794{9-9910119] , 312967 5/10, 68703253 719+339300519,9893845] 9,349922c110,65007%|:; 
{i} 389, 3045934, 9909859 [9,3136076110,6363924|22 38,33987 009, 9893562 9,3505 143010, 8552 
1 3919, 305 20669, 9909598 , 3142468010, 68575 32021 39.9, 34043 389, 9893279 9,35 1050010, 489410. 
{1 118 4219-395818919,9909338] [9,314885a[10,6851149]20 4019-342990319,9892995} 9,3516968}10,6481032)2: 
1 41½%,3064 303, 990007 [9,3155226[10,6844774{19 41%, 34155 80,9892 11% 9,35 2280900, 
11} 4219,307040719,9908815| j9,3161592[10,6338408[18 420,342 119009, 9892427 9,3528763 10,647 1235/18 
1 143 9,3076503 9,9908553| o, 3167950 10,68 3205017 4393426792 9,9892142 9,3534550 10, 6465 350/17 
1 449, 3082590, 9908291 , 317429910, 6825701016 4419:34323869,9891856; 19,354053o[19,6455450/16 
FI 45 9, 3088668[9,9908029 [9,3180640110,0819360jr5| 4519+343797 31949891571} 9,3540402 19,645 35981; 
; || 46, 30947 3719-9907 766| , 3186972010, 68 13028014 46.344355 2, 9891285 {9,35 52267[19,0447731/14 
1 479.3100798 9,9900 50 %, 3193295 10, 680670513 470,3449124%, 9890998 93558126 10.544187 4013 
I'll 4819, 3 1068499, 9907 239 0. 3 19961 110, 6800389012 4809.345468 89, 989071 1 9,3553977 T0, 436023013 
1 4919431 12892 9,9906974 , 3205918010, 794082110 49,4002 45%, 9890424  j9,3569821110,6430179|t1 
{If 5919-311892616,9906710] [9,3212216110,678778410 5019 3406579419,9390137| [9,357555810,0424342/t0 
' 5119-312495119,9900445| o, 3218 50610, 78 1494 9 51.347 336%, 9889849 9,3581487 1,6418513) 
| | 5219,3130968[9,9906180| 9, 3224788010, 677521207 52 3476870, 9889560 9+3587310|i0,6412690 9 
1 533136976, 99 05914 , 3231061010, 7589390 8 53˙3482397,98892710 9,3593126, 48740 
ll 15419-314297519,9905648]| . [9,3237327j10,6762673] 6 5 419-349791719,9388982| [9,3598935\10,645106;| 6 
. $519-314896519,9905 382) 19,3243584110,6759416] 5 5519+34934299+99886931 19,3604736110,0395264) 5| 
1 50, 3154947 9, gos 115 o, 3249832 10,67 501680 4 56 9, 3498934/9,9888403! , 361053110, 8940004 
WA $7 9,3 16092 1, 9904848 [9,325607 3 10, 734927 3 J579,350443 2,9888113 9, 36163 19110,0353681 ; 
ik 589.3166885 9, 99045 80 [9,3262305 10, 67 37695 2 5 89, 3509922, 9887822 %, 362210010, 3779 
1 5919-37 7284219,9904312| 0, 326852910, 73147101 999,35 1540 5,9887531 0.67874 0,3212001 
1 60 9.31787 890, 9904044 9,3274745/10, 6725255 of 6019, 35 208 80%, 9887239 9,3033640, 63663500 
1 | Sine Comp. | Sine Tang. Comp] Tang. & [Sine Comp.] Sine Fang. CTmp. Tang, 42 
1 | 78 Degrees — 5 77 Degrees xc 
f [= 73 Degree —7 Mom 
41 ue | Sine Comp. | lang. Tang. Comp. || 5 ine |SineComp.] L Jang. Comp.| | 
| i! [_219:352088019,9887239! 1[9,3633641110,6366359|60 30, 368 185 3,9878315 [9,3803537110.6190403 30 
| j _ | 15.35 26349 9,9886947 9,3639401 10, 6360599 59 3 19,36871 11%, 9878012] %, 3809 10010, 9 ον 195 
1 | 2193532 81019,9886655| , 3645 155010, 6354845058 32/94369236319,9877708] , 381465 5/10, 618534559 
Ll 3357264886363 19,3650901110,6349099]57] 1339:3697608(9,9877494| [9,3820205110,0179795 27 
| 18 | 4]+354271019,9886070| 19, 365664110, 63433 50/5 349,370284719,9877099] [9,382574810,0174252.2% 
1 1-5]:354815019,9885776| 19,3662374/10,6337626]55) [35/9,370807919,9876794] [9.3831285]10,61687152% 
14 6 9535535820, 9885 482 0, 3668 100 10, 633 1900 54 369,3713304 9,9876488] , 3830810 10, 1631829 
1. 719+355900719,9885 88 9,367 381910, 326181533 37,37 18523%,9876183 [9,3842340]10,615700023 
1 89, 35644269,9884894 9.36795 32/10, 63 2045805 2 380, 37237 35,987 5876 %, 384785 810,6 15214 5 
i | 9.35698 36, 9884599 |9,3685238[10,6314762 51 639.3728940. 0875 76 0.385 3370110,01466302" 
| 12 1 8 5885— 922884203 2888825 10,6309063[50] 100.37 341 39.087526] ſ9,3858876[10,0141142% 
| 1: 1]352003719,9884008| 19, 3696629110,6303371149 4119,373933119-957 4955] [9-3864376110,613502+19 
8.4 [1 219+358602719,9883712| 9,3723150, 297585 4s 42 9.374451 9.4% 8c ee 
— 1 1319,3591499[9,9883415] 19,3707994[10,6292006[47] 43,3749 0,0874330 0,3875 356110,612469417 
tif 1419-359078519,9883118| [9,3713667110,6286333[46 4419, 37548680, 08745310 , 3880837]10,6119163!0 
1 1 5]9+360215419-9882821| 19,3719333/10,6280667]45 4519-376003419,9373722 [9,3886312|10,611563515 
| ik 1619, 360% 5 15, 98825230 0, 372499210, 627 54 40,3765 794,987 3413] 53891/8100, %1067 4 
1 1719-301287019,9882225] 19,3730645110,6269355/43] [479,377034719-9873103 [9,3897244}19,6192759- 
118 q1519-361821719,9881927] 19,3736291110,6263709]4z] [4819.3775493/9,9872793] (9,3992709[19,6097399 
| 11 19 9,3623858 9.988 16280 9, 3741930010, 625 801 49/9, 37 8063 300, 9872482 9,3908151 10, 09 1849 : 
i i [20 9,3628892 2 887859 2203 10, 625243740 5919, 378576719,9872171| %, 3913595 10 6086405 7% 
Fl 1,3634219, 988 1029 [9,3753190[10,6246810[39 519, 379089 40,087 1860]. 0.391901, 00e | 
5 2,3639539, 98807290 , 375881010, 6241190038 520,37960 150,987 1549 [9,3924450/19,097553t 
1 44852 , 88049 19,3764423]10,6235577137 5319-3801129/9,9871236] [9.3929993]9.09797 | 
1 *419,305015819,9880128] , 377003010, 62 29970036 540, 380623 9, 08709 0, 393534300 ce 
1 0 2288 545819,9874827] 95372563110, 62243603 259.3811330 9870511 9,3940727 10,2959 a 
18 20,3007 5009, 9879525 9, 378122510, 62187 69, 3816 870298 30461 3610,05 3000 
N 79,3666 3609, 98792230 9.378681 10,621 1 + eee * 5 538 r0,6048402, 
| 28, 9,307131519,9878921] [9,3792394110,6207606|32 566.4 382660519,9869670] 9,3050 flats e 
29 9,367658719,9878618 9,3797969 10, 6202031031 5919, 383 1682, 9869356 9,3962326 100 70 * 
30 93681853 22878315 9,3803537 10, 619646330 600, 38367 5209, 9869041 9.306771 7 
| Sine Comp. Sine 1 ang. Comp.) Tang, _ 8 TY Sine Comp. | Sine Tang. Comp — — 
. 76 Degrees os E 5 | 76 Degrees — 
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— | : 14 = Tang. N = ine | Sine Comp. Tong. j Tang. Comp. [— 
Er IED Comp. £ —— 129902 9,0840438 9, 428052510, 57194750 
= |-:0869041| |9:3967711|10,003228g60 22192 49 9,428557510,5714425[59 
0 868726 9, 397308910, 602691159 19+473497 419-9949 4. 9,4298021 10, 570937958 
1053847815, 9 8453 10, 021537580 {| 29,413938119,98487 10, 5704339057 
10530 8684100 , 3978403 5 | 320, 9848420 9, 4295661010, 5704339057 
75857924,9858594 9, 3983830 8 wobble 56 294148778 9.984808 9,4300697 10, 569930356 
322 69699,9867778| 0. 398919110, 6010809 284774% 0,4305727 075694273085 
690919,999777% | 6 5 9:415340819,9847740| 0,4306727 | 
495385 8674610 0,3994547 1, 00645355 . 075310, 5689247544 
BEE e 9.755589 10, 80e eee 5.475775, 5687123 
55788 866827] 940052401, 5994760053 36 6717] %,43 20789010, 569211052 
719,387 200719 ,4010578110,59894.22\c2 80, 4165 50609, 9 4 N 10,567420115t 
te ee e eee ee, 912268270.9875272 64228168290, 
658871090 86887 9.402 1237 10,9787 3 . 433580510, 5664 95049 
686555 9.40265 5810,597 3442149] 12 9 54888 0,6595 
1119, 3092111719» 867225 031873010, 59681274 , 1” 5791010, 565 4209047 
| 33] 19493107 | 079519,9845004| [9,434579 
1219,3897 100199925 037182[10,5962818147 1 319,419079519, 5 6.10, 564922446 
0.300 98649130 19,4937 5 6 14, 4195436. 9844660 [9,4350776|19, | 
13 9:39029909-909 042486/10,3957514/4 419, e ee 
130 79 9,9864593 9,40424 20007 30, 9844316 0,4355757 2 
4097799 235 273] (9.4947784110,5952216145 15194 / eee 607 330(10, 563926744 
159.3227224 bo 6924144 16%, 4204704, 9843971 9,4360733 18 0 206043 
50,3017 8, 9863952 97405307 1994 . 1719 2093300, 9843626 9,4365704 . 34: 4 
109739170 86 630 9,4058363 10, 5941637 43 / 4 8 281 9 4370670 10, 5629330 42 
1719-392 199319+9025 ,4063644110,5936350/42 19/9,421395019-9843 ,4375531110,5624369|47 
ood blot faggot] e Paco iogratio 
199395 4 362663 94074189 10,9925811040 . —— 85538010, 5614462039 
GE 9407945 3110:59205 % 0 [2119-422778019,984224- 74395485 1,5601559 
205467200.862517% 6,4084740, 39152888 l ie eas 9,4395426110,5604574137] 
5200169 ,536700 5 9. 408996510, 5910035637 2319-423097.419-9641545 9,4400363 10, 559937036 
bo Bir 33861789 9,4095212 N 30 . 85 999 9.4405 295 10,5597 535 
249199), 855 861045 9, 410045 410, 5899546035 25194 2210, 5589778034 
2503051499 9˙9851049 Rs 34 2019-45207209:9540503]- 194410323 19;552977213 
251929 50720] [9,41056g0[10,5894310|34 8401 9,4415 14510, 5584855033 
200, 39664 10, 98807 20 992 1¼10,58 8907933 279-425 5299199940154 6210, 5579938032 
a 860394] , 4110921010, 5889 280, 4259867%, 98 39805 , 442006210, 55 
E 88 6 4116146 10, 5883854032 289, 4259807, £ O, 4424975 10, 557502531 
2319, 397021519,9900009] 19, 66.10, 587863431 290, 42644300, 983945 5 4 883 10, 5570117 30 
i e eee | 20898819,9839105| 24422883 887811739 
299,398 1109,98 59742 12658 100, 587241930 30, 42689 6721429 
2252.988941 24888824989 838755] 9.443478610,5565214 
3019398599919, 10,5 868211029 3119427 3541199030755 10. K 60315128 
e 859089] 9, 4131789f19,5 8082 32, 427 8089.983840 4] 9,4439685 10, 55 
411939998 780,9 J 6 16 863007 28 320,427 9 * 10, 555542127 
3 858762 9,413 993 55 (i 8 6 109, 9838052 9,4444579 55 I 
321939957 5419-99507 2191110,5857809/27 33/9-428203119, | | 6810,55 32020 
85 84344 974142191010, 2871690, 9837701 9, 44494 = | 
339, 400625, 985 6 1 383 10,585 261726 _ 134194297109 bp 210, 5545648 25 
349, 4005489, 985 810 94147 2 9,429170119,9837348| , 445435 5 
349˙4 : 0010, 5847430025 35 0768024 
819,08577 940525791958 — == 445923210, 5540) 
359492034 82 25 5 lar etnq 36, 4296228 99830990 9 10, 5535893023 
e Ae, 9, 4162928010, 583707223 137 e GE aGace 9,4468978 10,53 1022½ 2 
8095 F e82 , F 2 ; 88212 
10 3 6460 9,4173205 ad ae £7. 26 $35582| 9,4478704 19,55 . 
3919-49297 340,98 504 2 o. e821 20 4019,431420019,99355 ; ag 457 
| 9850129] 19,4178425110,5521575120 — = 448356110, 5516439ʃ19 
nn — 5 op, 418358010, 58 1642019 41 9.427862 | 94768473 10,35 77555 18 
12940441960:9833407] [0,4188729/10;3811271[18 * Hit, 7 ode 94493369 19;55007 42107) 
421914944 2055 19387410, 5806126017 4394327777. 6 810210, 50189806 
+3/9,404900919,9855135] 0, 419387 800085ʃ(16 44, 43322640, 9834161 9,449 on 960% 
Gra e 08 480 419901310, 5800987 8 8228 4502940 10,5497 = 
a ee | er. 1,5795884 . 459.4330740 7 55 14] 
169,400341 319,985 4138) ſ,q209275/10,5790725/14 ee dan 9,4512602/10,548739%13 
gue eee 9,4214398, 578560213 189:435010119:9843735| 914517427 10.485875 5 
eee 41. 21951601, 578048512 x 983237 19;432224610,5477754/1 
er ry eee 499435462399852377) 914522240 19,547 775m 
lp ae pr LH 9,4229735/10,5770263\10 D ng 9,4531872,10,5408128| of 
— — my 9,4234838|10 5765 1629 [5 119-4393532[9-983 | 6678010, 54635 22 © 
19,4087 306,985 2468 9, 4234838010, 1 6798009, 9831302 9,45 3067 . 
529,109 2068 0,9852133 954239935 10, 5760005 55 ee ee 9,9830942 9,4541479 185455 A 
539,4096824 0,985 1798 974245026010, 75497 47 55095 768509, 98 3058; ,4546250/10.545 3724] © 
540,4151373 9,9851452 2e 8742850 : 5 99830223 2 ele 
5594106320, 985 1125 9:4255194110,57 4450 2 2 38571919,9829862 9,4555857 10, 5444143“ 4 
6% 4771059, 6857890 9,4205027 110,5 397 29] 4 5219-4 98295010 |9,4560641110,5439359] 3 
| 5 94 599, 507 of: 23 65880 3 5709, 4390142 9,9585295 | 4 Sol 2 
579541157930,985045 2 8 2 580 439456009, 9829 140 e eee l 
| "HAT 4270408010, 57 3 3775] 9.457019410, 5429800 
e oer 6.425469 0.452 od) 8445225282244 545722515 43e 
5 22941 2990219:9849438] 85428823 193229478U9 * — "Tang 1 
| {Sine Comp. vine. | * S | 74 Degrees = | \=| 
75 Degrees 3 PS 
; ST „ 16 Degrees | 8 
i E „ 16 Degrees Gs Sine Comp. Tang. | Tang. Comp. | 
ö Sine Sine Comp.. Tang. Tang. Comp. 


09.44033819,9828416| 9,4574964 1,5425066 
5,44% 7849,98 28054 9, 4579370.10, 5420270 59 
| 29:441218219,9827691| 9,4584491 10,5415509]58| 
39,44165769,9827328 954589248010, 5410752 86 
40, 4420965 9,9826964 , 459400110, 54059995 
5 
6 


1 
ö 9,45 334189,98 17370 94716048 3 
3119.453758119,981 6995] [9,47 20685 10,5279315129 
9,454193919,9816620|- 9,472531 33 | 
9,4546192, 98 16245 [9,47 29947 97 8275 . ” 
9,455044119,9815870| 9,4734571 5 oh 
9,455408619,93815494} [9,4739192|10,5 25 


244253499-9826600] [9,4598749|10,5401251]55 


= 
S 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
435 740 8421010, 525157923 
9·44344039,982587 1 9, 460823210, 5301768053 5 9,4563161,98 147400 ,474842 
$9,4438472 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


80810, 525619224 
— 45 589269,98151170 9,4743 | 
| 9-4429728/9,9826236| [9,4603492/10,5396508154 3 "© 246071122 
| 19,4567 39219,9814303| 9,4753029, 524 255 
| 9-9825506| 19,4612967[10,5387033]52| e 9„98139890 9,4787633ʃ055 „ 
14954442837 .9825 1400 , 4617697 1945392303151] 019.457584019.981 3608 (9+4702233]10+523770710c 
; —4447197 9:9824774] [9,4622423/195377577[5 +119:4580058/9,9813229] 19,4766829110,5233171119 
[119:445155319,9824408 954627145 7979929975 13 9,458427119,9812850 9,4771421 3 
7 './44559049,9824041] [9,4631863|10,5368137|4 9,4588480, 98 12471 0,4776009 pid. bf" 
5 39.450250, 9823674 974636576 105536342401 9,4592084, 98 120910 9,4780592 ee re | 
j 116.4468555 9:9823306 94641285 10,5358715 3 9,4596884\9,9811711| 954788175 e : 
g 5 7 10,535 1 a 7 2 
; 16 405550 e [9-464599910,5354 440 49, 460 1070, 08 11331] 9,4789745 18.7288881ʃ73 
3 99.447320 9,9822569 9465069010, 53493 10044 — 6 00, 98 10950 9, 4794319010, 5205 
5 17 0,47586 99822201 19,4655 386,10, 534401430 Th Ie 22080 94798887 1,5211132 
10 ,5485990,/5821831 9,4650058 10,5 33002204 eee 94803451 Pg 8 
9,4486227 9,9821462 9,4664765110,5335235|41] 49 bes 9,980980;| 9, 480801110, 5191989010 
29:449%5 409,982 1092 9466944810, 5 3305 52140 — 2 809423] 9,48 1250010, 5187434 
914494 799:9820721| , 46741727 10, 5325873039 6261 58,0800 4% 0,4817 5 
20499 1539,9820351 9,467880210, 5321198038 52 as 15 9 9,482 1606010, 5178334 4 
3945034529,9819979 9,4083473110,5316527137 2009 344516.9208273 94820210010, 5173790 
49.407747 9,9919608 9,4688139 10,5311861|36| 549-4034 en 9,48 307 5010, 5 1092500 5 
22 89932 9,9819236 9459280110, 5307 199035 D e 807505] 9,4835286, 5 1047144 
©0945 1632219,9818867 9.48070 10,5 302541034 56 94046709 e. 9,48 398 1810, 5160182 3 
29420503 9,9818490 954702112010, 529788833 $719,407 % 3 9, 484434010, 5155654 2 
94524859 9,9818117 9, 470676210, 5293238032 589,465 10 3 9, 484887010, 515113001 
39452915110,9817744 9471140710, 5288593031 82 2485844925 953 [9,4853399[19,5140010| 0 
| 224533418 99817370 9,4716048 10, 5283951 go | 2012405935 2e Tang.Comp.| Lang. — 
| Ine Comp. | Sine | Tang.Comp. emp. Tang. 2 Sine Comp. Degrees = 
; * De 5 — — 
F 73 grees 5 2 l — 
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2 17 Degrees 
5 Sine Sine Comp. : Tang. { Tang. Comp. 
099.4650539. 9805953 19.485 3390[10.5146610 
119.465348319-9905577} [9-4957907j10.5143093 
219.466760919.9805190} 9. 486241910.5 137581 
39.467 17309. 9804803 9. 4866928010. 5 133072 
4.467 58489. 9804415 94871433 10.528567 
_$19.467996019.9804027] 9.4875933 10.5 124067 
609. 46840699. 9803639 9. 4880430010. 5 119570 
79. 4688 1730. 98032500 9. 48849240. 5 115076 
809. 46922730, 9802860 [9.48894 1310.5 110587 
99.496369 9-9802471] 9.4893 898010. 5 106102 
oO. 470046100. 980208 1] 9. 4898380010. 5 101620 
119. 470454809. 9801690 19-4902858 10.5097142 
1209.470863 109.9801299 9. 4907332 10.500668 
139.47 127 100. 9800908 9. 491180210. 5088 198 
9,4716785. 98005 16 9. 4916269ʃ10.5083731 
9. 47208569. 98001244 0.49207 3110. 5079269 
9. 47249229. 97997 32 9.4925 190010. 5074810 
9.47 289859, 9799339 0. 492964610. 5070354 
9. 47330439. 9798946 04034097 10. 06690 
9.47 3799719-9798552] 0.49385 450. 5061455 
9.4741146.9798 1580 9. 4942988 10. 5057012 
9.4745 192.9707764 9494742910. 505251 
9-474923419-9797 369 9.495 186510. 5048 135 
9.475 3271.979793 9. 4956298010. 5043702 
9.4757 304.9796578 9. 4960727 10. 5039273 
9.470133419-9796182| 9.4965 15210. 5034848 
9+470535919-9795785] 9.49695 7410. 5030426 
9. 47693809. 9705 388 [9.4973991[10.5026009 
9.477 3396. 9794991 9497840610. 502 1594 
9.474099. 979959030 9.49528 1610. 5017184 
9-478141819.9794195] 9.4987223 105012777 
9.4785 42300. 9793796 94991626010. 5008374 
9.4789423 9. 979339080 9.499026 10. 5003974 
9-479342919-9792998| [9.5000422[10.4999578 
9-479741219-9792599| 9.50048 140.4995 136 
9-4301401/9.9792195| 9. 509203 10. 4990797 
94805 385. 9791798 .5013588010.4986412 
9-48 993609. 979 1397 9. 8017969 10. 408 2031 
9.48 133429. 97900996] 9.502234 10. 4977663 
909.4817315. 97905944 95026721010. 4973279 
9.48 212830. 979019 1] 9.503 109210. 4968908 
9.48 2524899789789 9.035459 10. 4904541 
| 9.4829208 9.97 89386 9,5039822 10. 4960178 
439.4833 1659. 97889833 9.5044 18210. 4955818 
440.4837 117.9788579 9.50485 38010. 495 1462 
4519-4841006 9-9788175| 19-5052891110.494.7109 
9.484501019.9787770| 19.5057240[10.4942760 
9.484895 19.987365 1[9.5061586|10.4938414 
9.485 28889.97 86960 9. 5065928010. 4934072 
499.4856820. 97865 544 9.507067 10. 4929733 
150/9-486074919-9736148] 9. 5074602 10. 40253980 
510.4804674, 785741] , 508933010. 49210070 
9.4808 595.9785 3344 9,5083261. 4916739 
9.48725 129,97 84927 9.5087 58610. 4912414 
119-4876426]9.97845 19] 9.509 190% 10. 4908993 
9.48803 350. 97841116 9.50962 24 10. 4903776 
9.48 842409. 9783702 . 5 1005 30 10. 4899461 
9.4888 142.9783293 9.5 104840 10.489515 
9.489 20400. 9782883 9.5 10915610. 4890844 
9.48959349. 9782474 95 113460 10. 4886540 
9.48998 240.9782063 9.5 117760 10. 4882240 
Sine Comp. Sine [Taug Comp.] Tang. 
1. 72 Degrees 2 
E | 19 Degrees 
5 Sine Sine Comp. | Tang, | Tang. Comp. 
| 0j9-512641999.9750710| 9.5 369718 10.463028 260 
19.5 1300869. 9756265 9.5 37382110. 46261290 
29.5 1337509. 9755830 95377920 10. 462 1080 
| 319-513741919-9755394| 9.538 201710. 4617983 
45 1410679. 9754957 9.5 38011010. 4613890 
_$19-514472119-9754521| 9.5 390200 10.4609800j55 
619-514837119.9754983| 9.539428 10. 40057 1354 
79.5 15 2017.975 3546 9.5 39837110. 460 162953 
819-5 15566019.9753208| 0.540245 310.4597547 
9/9:515930019-9752709, 9540653110. 4593469 
1019 3162936 9-9752339| 9.541006 10. 4589394 50 
11.5 166569 9.975 18910 0. 541467810.4585 322 
12 9.51701989.9751451 95418747 10. 4581253 
139.51738 249.975 1011. 9.5422813 010.4577187 
145177447 9˙97 50570 (9-5426877,10-4573123 
[1519-518100619.9750129} 195430937 194569063 45 
1609.5 1846829. 9749688 9.5 43499410. 4565006 
1709.5 1882959. 9749246 9. 54390048 10. 4560952 
9-5 1919049. 9748804 9.5 443 10010. 45 56900 
199.5 1955 109.9747361 9.5447 148104552852 
2.81222 9.2247018 9.481193 10.454884 
2 9.52027 11.9747 475 19+5455230[10-4544704/3 
22.5 206307 9.974700 %. 545927610. 45407 24 
239.5 2098999.9740587 9.5463312 10.45 36688 
240.5213488. 9746142 19-5467 346|10.45 32654 
_ 12519-52170749-9745097] 19-5471377|10-45 28623135 
128]9-522005619.9745252] 19-5475405/10-45 24595 
2719-5224235/9-9744806| [9-5479430/10.4520570 
2809.52278119.97443590 9.348345 210.45 16548 
29/9-523138319.9743913| % 549747 110.4512529 
3019-523495 319-974 3466| 9.541487 10.450813 
Sine Comp. Sine Lang- Comp.! Lang. 
22 75 70 Degrees — 


— 


70 Degrees 


= Sine Comp. Tang. | Lang;CamyT; 
219-4899824/9:9782062] 2.228818 4882200 
19. 49037 109.978 16530 9.5 122057 10.4779 
219-4907 59219-97812411 19.5126351110.48736,001 
3/9-491147119-9780330] 9.5 130641 10. 48693700 
419-4915 345/9-9780418] 9.573492) 10.486800 
509-4919216 9.97 80006] . 5 139210 10.486070 1 
019-492308319-9779593] 5143490 10.485510 
719-492694619-9779180| .5147756 1.485223 
800.4930806 949778766 l9.5152039 10.484795165 
9/9-493466119-9778353] .5156309010.48439165 
1919-493951319-9777935| [9-5100575/10-4839425/0 
9-494230119-9777523] 19-5164838[10.4835162)47 
9-49462051]3-9777108 9.5 169097 10. 482090 
9.40 500469. 9776693 9.5 173353 10.482664) 
9-495 388319-9776277] 9.5 7127500 10. 482239400 
1519-4957716 99775800 9.518i855 —.4818ʃ45 45 
(9-496154519-9775444] 5186 101.4 81389004 
9-496537019-9775026| 9.5 19034410. 48096500 
9.4969 192.9774609 5 194583 10.48054 45 
9-497 301019-9774191] 51988 190.4801184 
209.4976824. 9773772 . 5 203052 10. 4796940040 
9.40 806359. 9773354 9.527282 10.459271 z 
94084442. 9772934 19-5211508{10:4738492/38 
12319-493824519-9772515] [9-5215730[10.4784270/3> 
2419-499204519-9772095] 9.5 21995010. 4780050 36 
2519-499534019-9771074] 9.224106. 4575834 
260.4999633. 97712530 19-5228379/10,477 16211 
9.59 4219.977083 20 9.52325 89.10. 476741163 
957 2000,97 741 . 523079510. 476202 
29 9. 50109870. 9769988 9+5240999{10.4759001/31 
3919-5014764/9-9769566] 19.5245 10010. 45 480130 
9.50185 3819-9769143] 0.5 249395 10.47 50005 29 
209.5022308 9768720 9.5 253589 10. 474041120 
9.502607 5%. 9768296 9.5257779ʃ10.4742221½27 
34. 50298389. 9767872 9.5 26196610. 4 380340 
3519-523359719-9707447] .-5256150/10.4733850½25 
3619-5037 353.9767 9.527033 100. 49609 
950411099. 9766597 9.5 27450810. 47254023 
9.504485 39.976617 10 0. 5278682 10. 472131822 
9.504898 9.975745 9.528285 3 0.477171 
4009.502339 9. 9258318 0.528702 1010.47 12979 20 
410.5056070. 97648910 0.5 29118510. 4708814 19 
{9-505981119-9704404| 19-5295 347119-4704653/15 
4319-590354219-9764030| 19.5269505110.4700495|17 
44.0.5067 2689. 9763608 9.5 30356110. 46963 39/16 
4519-597099219-9703179| 5307813010. 4692187015 
9.50747 129.9762750 0.5 311901010. 478803910 
95078428. 9762321 0.5 3161070. 4683893130 
19-508214119.9761891] 9.53202 9010.407750 
9.50858 509.97514610 0.5 32438910. 46756111 
509. 50895 56 9.976 10300 9.5 328526 10.471474 
9.509 32589970599 9.533205, . 405734109 
529.5096956. 9760167 9.53367 8910.466321 0 
539.510055 19.97 59736 9.53459 15 10.455980 
54.5 1043430. 97593030 0.5 34504010. 405490⁰ 
9.5 0803 19.958870 [9.5349101[10.4050639| 5} 
9.5111716.9758437 95353278 10.404725 
9-5 1153979. 9758004 9.535793 10-4642007| 3 
9.5 1190740. 0757570 9.536155 10.4638495 © 
9·51227499. 9757135 95365513 10.460343 ⁰0⁰ 
9-512641919.9756701| |9-53697 19110-4630231| © 
_ | Sine Comp. | Sime | Tang.Comp.| Tang, |: 
71 Degrees 2 
19 Degrees 7 | 
- Sine Sine Comp. Tang. Tang. Comp.“ 
9:523495319-9743466| 9.491487 .4003 
9.52385 189.9743018 [9.5495 500[10-4594500 29 
9-524208119.9742570| |9 5499511110.459048923 
9-52456409.9742122| |9.5503519110-4496451 2 
9.5249196(9.9741673| 9.55075 23.449770 
9-525274919-9741224] 19-5511525110-4435475/25} 
9.525629819-9740774| |9-5515524[19-4454479 
9-525984419-9740324\ [9-5519521119-4499479% 
3:9-5263387/9-9739873| [9-55235 14/10. 4470450 
9 526692719-97 39422| [9:5527594119 4472499 
4919-527946319-97 38971] [9-5531492119-446850520 
9-527 3997 9-97 38519] 9.553547) 0.440487 
429-527752019-97 8867 [9-5539459/19-44605H) 
9.528105 309.9737615 [9.5543439 10.4439) 210 
44/9-528457719-9737162] 9.554748. 4458874 
_ {4519-528809719-9736709] 2. ee 
469.52916149.9736255 9.5555359 1.4446. g 
9-529512899.973580i| 9.555037 044 
489.5298638 9.975346 9.563292. 443% 
49/9-53021469-9734891] 19-5567255[19-443774) 
509.5305680 9.974435 [9-3571214/19:443 n 1 
9.530915 0.97 33980 9.557517! 1 
5219-531264919-97 33523] 95579 259,447 45 7 
53]9-531614319-9733007] 6.558377 %% {| 
$419-531963519-9732610| [9.5587925119-44! wo ; 
9:5323123/9-9732152| [9.559997 11194499 
5619. 5326608(9.9731694] 5.589714. 
5719-5339090(9-9731236| 9.598854“, 703 
5809.53335099.97 30777] 5.52792 43972 | 
5919-$337044]9-97 30318] 19.56067 27119-45297 6 
6019-53495 1719-9739858|- 9.361% 8 
ths Sine Comp. Sine Tang. Comp. — 
———— 
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20 Degrees 


21 Degrees 


1 * o 
- - 1 
2 — "0 


Sine Comp. | | Tang: 


99701517] [9:5841774 
9,9701032] 9.5845 549 
9,9700547] 9,5849321 
9,97 00061}. , 585 3091 
9,9699574 9,5856859 
9,9699087 , 5 860624 


00 8 — Lu 


2 


959596047 


9,9698600 , 5864386 
9,9698112] 9,5868147 
9,9697624 
9,9697 1360 9,5875660 


9,587 1904 


9+5379413110,4120z87 


9,9090158| 9,5883 103 
9,9695608 9,5886912 
9,9695 177] [95890657 
9,9094087] 9,5894401 


9•959419%/ 9,5898142 
9,9693704] 9.591881 
9,9093212] 9,5905617 
9,9692720 
9,9092227] 9,5913082 
9,9091734} 9,5916812 


9,5909351 


9,9691241 
9,9690740 9,5924203 
9,9690252] 9,5927985 
9,9089757 9,5931705 


945920539 


9,9689202 9.5935423 


9,9088700 9,5939155 
9,9688270 9.594285 1 
9,9687773 9,5946501 
9,9687270 
9,9080779] 9.595297 5 


9,5950269 


9,9686281 
9,9685783 
9,9684785 
9,9684286 


9,5957079 
9,5961380 
9,5965079 
9,5968776 
955972470 


9,9683786 
9,9683285 
„9682784 
9,9682283 
9,9681781 


9,968 1279 
9,9680777 
9,9680274 
9.967977 
9,9679207 


9,5970102 10, 4023838 
9,5979852 10, 4020148 
9,5983 540 10, 4016460 
975987225 10, 012775 
9,5990908 10, 4009092 


9.001943 
9,600 5617 
9,6009289 


9,5994588 10, 005412 
9,5998267 10, 4001733 


9,9678763] 1[9,0012958 
9,9778258 | 
9,9077753 
9:9977247] | 
9,9076741] 9,6027613 


9,001662 5 
9,6020290 


9,0023953 


9,9070235] 9,6031271 


Min. o 88 Ii O 


IN 


9,9675728 9,6034927 
9,9675221 956038581 
9.96747130 9,0042233 
6,0674209 9,6045882 
9,9073697 9,0049529 
9,9673188 9,6053174 
9,9672679 9, 6056817 
6,9672169 9,6060457 
9,9671659 0, 6064090 
Sine Tang. Comp. 
68 Degrees 


22 Degrees 


Sine Comp. Talg. 


9,0656153 


— ” * 8 8 5 : - DK N 
— — — ” —— — a — — 1 
r ̃ SER. . - 
8 = 
fs — * en — 
i _ 2 A — . Var 


Min.] o . E 


| Tang. Comp. 


N 9751 72243 


9,9655630 

9,965 5 106 
9,9654582 
6,9654057 
9,9653532 


— 


0.30277 $7132 


96175815 
9566179385 
9,6182953 
9.61865 19 
9,6190083 


33 to 


10,3824185 29 
10,3820015/28} 
10, 38 1704727 
10. 381348126 
0,3809917 25 


9,9053006 19,6193645 
9,9652480 9,6197205 


10, 3806355 24 
10, 380279523 


9,965 19530 9,6200762 10537992385 
9,965 14260 956204318010, 379568221 
9,9650899| 9,6207872 10,3792128 20 
9,9550371 0, 621142 310, 378857719 
9,9649843 9,62 1497410, 3785026(18 
9,9649314] , 62185 20 

9,9648785 9,6222066 

9848285 19,0225609110,3774391115 
9,9647726 , 62291 5010, 377085014 
9,9647 195 9.6232690ʃ10, 37673 10,13 


9,9646665 19,6230227 
99646133] [9.0239703 
9,9045002 


96243290 


10,376377312 
10,3760237 11 
10 375070410 


9,9045069 | 9,0246827 
9,9644537] [9,0250350 
9,9044004 
9,904 347 

69/9.9642937] [9,0260932 


9,025 3884 
96267409 


10, 37461167 


9,9542400 [9,6204454/1043735540| 4 

99641868] [9,626797 310,37 32027} 3 

9,0041332 9,627 1491/10, 3728 509 2 
599.5915803, 904% 97 [90275000 
6090, 59187 8009.964026] 9,6278519 
dine Tang. Deng 


Fc Comp. Tang. 
5 019729858] 8 
6543986 9,9729 3950 0.814588 
my 289380 [9,5618515 
5347452 9,97 \ 
6 09151997 25477 9,5022439 
91535 97280160 %, 5626360 
635785 9522884 [9,5630278 
in 9,97 27092] 9,8634194 
5 26629] 9,6638107 
95364737997 8 
9.5368884.97261 9,5664201 
0 5a 955405 9, 5045925 Mel} a4 fd 
9.537596919-9725239] [9:5049331119-4350 109/50} 
7075378508 9,9724775 [959537 33119,4340267149 
0 2:319439.9724310| [9,5657633110-4342367|45 
65365 3759. 9723845 9.56515 30010, 433847047 
55388804, 97 233800 0,5665424 
6.539——3—.729•4 [9.5669316110-4330684/45 
760.5395055 39-97 22448] 6,5673205, 432679544 
9.539997 399721981] 19,5677091110,4322909/43 
$19,540248919-9721514] [9,5080975110 431902 5/42 
1,540590319,9721047] 56848560, 431514441 
019-54093149-9729579] 8873994311205 40 
2119,541272119,9720110 9,5692611110,4307399 39 
j 719642 5696484010, 4303 510038 
20,54161209,971904 9,5099404[" 9,4. 3 
1,541952719,9719172] 9,5700355 
| „5422920 i „ 
29243321 9-20 2 9.5708 
„54297 139.97 17702 0.711951 34 
9„5433103 9,9717291 9.571581 10,4234189'33 
4899.97 16820 9457 19669110,4280331/32 
29 15543987 39:97 16348] 19,5723524110,4276476/31 
1004454435239: 15879) [915727 37719:427 202330 
31/9-5440030 9-97 15404 19+57 31227 
321943450005 9497 149311 19457 35074 
339.5453370 9-97 14457] 57595 
349.5456745 9˙97 3954 9.57460 ; 
35,9-5400110/9,97 13509 9,57 40001 
36 95403472/9»97 13035] 195759438 
37 9,5466832/9,97 12500] [4,5754272 
3389,547018919,9712084] 9, 3758104 
39 9,5473549,97 11605 0,576 1934 
409,547689319,9711132] 19,5765761 
41,9,5480240/9,97 10055] 19,5769595 
42 9,348358519,97 10178] 9,5773407 
43 9,548692719,9709701] [9,5777226 
44 9-349020619,9709223] 9,578 1043 
45 9:549300219-9708744 19,5784858 
+6 9,5496935,9-9708205] 19,5788669 
47 9,550026519,9707780| 9,5792479 
189-5303592 9-97 07 306 Bo 57 glans 
9,3506916/9,9700820] 9. 5800090 
70975510237 997063460 19,5803892 10 
e ee 
555 5 5 | 
9,5520184 9,9704902 9, 58 15282 
4,5523494 999794419] 9.58 19074 
955825. 01 9,9703937] {9,5822864 
5095530105 9,9703454 9,5826651 
579.5533406 9,9702970] , 58 30435 
58536704 9,9702486 9,5834217 
9,5539999 9,97 ο , 5837997 
2543292 92970: 517] 0.841774 
5 Sine Comp. Sine Tang. Comp. | 
| | | 659 Degrees 
22 Degrees 
* | Sine Comp. | 72 Tang. 
1.957357 5419-967 1659] 9,5054000 
5738580(9,9671148| 9,5867732 
55742003 9,9670637 [9,607 1366 
39,5745 123 9,9670125 9,607 499 
- 7 
55748240, 9669614 9,6078627 
51943751356 9,9669101 9,6082254 
99 $754468 0.950 550 9,6085880 
75789, 966807 „608950 
: * 9,9667562 985 25 
03790 6,9667048 9.6096742 
9.956823 [9,6100359 
5.576999 1 9,9666018 9,6103973 
0977 308809-9665505 9,6107586 
146 wt 19319-9964986] 9,6111196 
3782785955447 999.6114804 
2 1 23949-96395 4] 9,6118409 
5 n 979563437 9.517 22013 
4788535, 9662920 9,6125615 
189.579 616,066 | | 
; 9»90902402] 19,6129214 
9 99985555 9,9661884] 9,6132812 
—2229777219-9661365} 95613640) 
Mowing, 9,9660846 9,61 4000 
a 9˙5 33917, 9660326 0,61 
239,53806986 950143591 
124 3®919,9659806] 9,6147180 
10.38 10052 9.965928 9 61 © 66 
326313116.9658764] 95615438 
095581619710 ron oo. [= | 
27 9.581926 9-9058243]. [9,61 $7934 
28 9,382420 01929957721 9,6161514 
| 1 99057199 9,0165093 
9.5828 5199 56677 9,6168669 10, 3831331 
er 397 9:965615 3 61 | g 
vine Comp, | : 90172243 10, 3827757 
1 Siue Tang. Comp. Wh 
bees 
Vol. IV. No 


67 Degrees 


Min. o 


2 23 Degrees — 24 Degrees — 
8 dine dine Comp. Lang. lang. Comp. Sj Hine Sine Comp, Leg. Tang. Coo 
— — — 2 ch : ' 222 —— 
0,59 187 8000, 040261 0.62789 1910, 3721481060 | ©/9,0093133 9,9607 302 98488831 19,377476960 
195592175 5,9539724 9.628203 110, 371790959 19. 60959699, 96067 30% 9,6489230 10,3710 
2 9.592475 9,9639187 9.6285 54010, 371446058 29, 0988039, 9606170 9.492626 70 35057 
3,5927698, 9638690 |9,628904+110, 37 1095257 3 9,610163519,9605612| 9,6450 3 10, 3503991 
40, 50306669, 9638112 9, 029255310, 370744756 49,610440519,9005048| 9.649941 10, 3500583 0 
519:593363119:96375741 eee 94 % | $9:61972939:9604484] 55585659 10349219 
619,5936594/9,9637036| [9,0299555[10,3700442/54 69,611011899,9993919] 19,650619910, 34938017 
70, 593955 5,9636496 9, 630305 80fo, 369694253 7 9,6112949, 9603354 [9,6509587 10, 340413 
819,594251 3190635957 9,3065 56.10, 36934442 89.611752. 9507880 9565 12974 10, 34002862 
909.5 945 46909, 9635417 9,63 1005 210, 368994851 99,01 185 80%, 9602222 9,65 16359 10, 348360 8 
100,50 48422, 3477 [9,0313545[10,3680455/50 109761213979. 9501685 96519742 10. 348025860 
| 1119;5951373/9,9634330| [96317037|10,3082963/49 119.5124211, 860 19,6523123110, 34768771 
Wl 1200,5954322%, 9033795] [90320527110, 307947 3/48 1 2,9,0127023/9,9600520| 9,6526503 10, 3473490 
* 12,5957 26800, 9633253 (949324015110, 367598547 139.61298330, 9599952 9,0529881 10, 34501194 g 
[ 14,5902 12%, 9632711 [9,0327501/10,3072499/40 9.6132649.9599384 9,6533257 0,3467430 
1 1519, 5003 154.9632168 9,6330985 10, 3069015145 19.13549598815 19-6536631110, 3463300 
4 1619. 596609 30, 903 1025 [9,0334408|10, 3065 5 3244 169,6138250, 9598246 9,65 400 19, 345999944 
10 1719, 5969030[9,9631082| 9,6337948 10, 3662052043 19.6141051¼9597 760 ,6543375/10 34566250 
ii! 100.5971959 9, 96305 380 [9,0341426110,3658574/42 189.6143850, 7 10% 95654674410, 3453250 42 
ns 1919-597489719,9629994| [9-0344903[10,3655097|41| 199,614604719:9590535] 9,5501120, 3449589 
14 209.5977827 9,9629449 9,6348378 10,3051022/40 209.6149441 9:9595904 9,0553477 10,3449523/49 
1. 2109, 5980) 54%, 9628904] 9,635 185010, 304815039 219,6152234%, 9595393 9.65 56841 10, 34431599 
ſl} 2219, 598367919,9628358| 9.635 532110, 364467938 229,6155024, 9594821 9,5602040, 34397900 
"Mt 2319, 59866029, 96278 12 [9,0358790[10,3641210\37| | 239.6157812 9,9594248 0,5563564 10, 34364363 
"Ni 2419, 59895 23, 9627266 [9,6302257[10,3637743136 24.9,0160598/9,9593075| 19,0566923110,3433077|35 
4 25195992441 9,9626719 9,6305722 10,3634278 35 25 9,6163382 9,9593102| 0,65 7028010, 3420720 35 
i 200, 5905 3579,9626172 9,6369185/10, 3630815 34 J269,6166164,9592528 9,6573636 10, 3420304054 
— 4 27%, 599827 1,9625624 9,637 264010, 3627354033 279,6168944, 9591954 9,6576989 10, 342301153 
#4 2809, 600118 19,962 50% [9,0370106|10, 3623894032 280, 6171721, 95913800 9.95 80341010, 3419659 37 
0 a9, 04g, 96245 27 190379563110, 362043731 299,6 1744969, 959806 9.658 36920, 3416308 1 
Wl 3019, 600699719,9623978| [9-0353019,10.3010981[30 399-60177270/9,9590229| 0,65 87041010, 341296050 
I 31. 600990 1, 9623428 9,63 8647310, 361352729 31/9,018004119,959905 3] , 9, 659038710, 3409613029 
1 320%, 60128030, 95228780 938992510, 361007 5/28 329, 61828099, 9589077 9, 6593733010, 340 26720 
1 33.6015 030, 9622325 9,6039337 5/10, 36060257 33.9.6185 576,95 885 19,6597076|10,3402924/27 
4 340,60 1860009, 9621777 9639082 3/10, 360317726 349.6188341, 95 879230 9,6600418 010, 3399582026 
1 R 35 9.60 · 1495, 9621226 9,6400 269.10, 3599731 25 3996191 1030, 9587345 0,65037 58010, 3395242 25 
[| 369, 60243889, 9620674 [9,0403714/10,3590286[24. 36,6193 864,95 86767 19,6007097[10,3392903/24 
| -19,602727819,9620122| , 6407 150,10, 3592844023 J379,619662 2,95 861880 [9,6610434110, 338950602 
10 3500,60 301600, 9619569 9,6410597 10, 3589403022 8 389.6199378 9,9585609 0,6637690, 3386231 22 
i 39.0. 603 305 2%, 96 19016 [9,0414036/10,3585904/21 39,6202 132%, 9585030 , 6617 103/10, 338281 
11 40 900359360, 9618463 [90417473 1,3582527 2 40/9,0204884/9.9584450 9,0620434119,3379;566|:0 
10 41,0388 17,5179 9.40908 1,3579099 14119,6207634/9,9583869| 19,6623765[10,3376235/19 
1 42,604 1696, 9617355 9,6424342 10, 3575058018 42%, 6210382, 9583288 , 662709310, 3372907118 
1 43/9-604457319,9910800| 9,6427773 10, 357222717 43.0.6213 127%, 958 270% 9.66304 2010, 3369580017 
1 44/9-604744819,9616245] 9,6431203, 358770 (444,621587 1,9582125 19,6633745(19,3366255/16 
11 45 9.60503 20, 9015689 97043462110, 3565369015 4508218612 9.958 1543 0,6637059 10. 33629 31ſ15 
it 40%, 6053 190%, 9015 1334 9,6448057 10, 3561943144 J.6,622135 19,95 80961 , 664039 110, 3359609114] 
14 [4719-605605719,9614576| 9,6444811, 355851913 47%. 6224088 0,95 80378 19,604.3711110,3350289113 
1 480,605 89230, 9614020 9,6444003 10, 35505972 480.6226824, 9579794 9, 6647010, 335297001 
1 490.606 17 80%, 96134630 9.64483 2410, 3551670011 49/19-622955719,9579210| 9,6650346, 33496541 
| 5019,606464719,9612904| [9,0451743/110,3548257|10 50j9,623228719,9578626| 19,665 3002|19,3340338/10 
1 51,6067 5069, 9612346 9,645 5 160.10, 3544840 9 5,6235016, 5780410 j9,0056975110,3343025| 9 
14 52,6070 3629, 9611787 9,6458575 10, 3541425 8 5 2,6237743, 9577456] 9, 6660288010, 3339712 
"WF 5 319,0073216{9,9011228| 19,0401988j10,3538012| 7| 5319,624040719,9576870| , 6663 598/10, 3336400 
1 54/9,6076068[9,9610668| 9,6465 400.10, 3534600 © 54,6243 190, 9576284 9,6665007 10, 3333093 0 
1 55950789180,06101080 [9,0408810[10,3531190{ 5 5519,624591119,9575697| [9,0570214/10,33297%] 5 
14 56,608 1765, 9609548 9,6472217 10, 35277830 4 5619,024862919,9575110 9,00735 19110, 3320481] 4 
14 57, 6084611. 9508987 9,6470240, 352437003 570,625 134%, 95745 22 9, 667682310, 332317703 
Wy 589,6087454 9, 9608426 19,0479025[10,3520972| 2 5819,625400019,9373934| [9,0680126110,3319974 ? 
uh 5919-009029419,9607804| 19,9482431j10,3517509] ! 5919-625077219,9573340| [9,6683426110,3316574| 1 
| 6096093133 9.9050 302 9,6488831 1,3514169 ⁰ 600%,62 5948399572757 [9,0080725110,3313527512 
15 dine Comp.. dne | rang. Comp | Lang. [| Sine Comp.] Sine Tang. Comp Tang. g 
1 | 66 Degrees [> | | | 7 65 Degrees 3 
10 Fd 25 Degrees | =] 25 Degrees 
| f N I Sine Sine Comp, | Tang. | Tang, Comp. IS | S. Sine dine Comp. Tang. * 
TR | 0/9,625948319,9572757| [9,6686725110,3313275]60] [3019,6339844/9.9554882| [9,6784901110,321599 7 
1 19,6262 191,9572 1680 9,5590023 10, 330997759 3119,6342491/9,9554289| [9,678821110,32117%97" 
14 2 9,6264897, 95715780 9, 669331910, 3305581058 32,6345 1370,55 3676 9,6791400 10,270 54% 
i 3/9-626760119,9570985| 19,009001 3/10,3303387]57 339-634778019,9553073] 9.679470 53, | 
Lil 4/9,627030319,9570397] [96699906 10,3300094j50  [3419,635042219,955 2469} [9,0797953/19,370HHH! 
4 509.5273003. 9559 805 9,6703197 10.329580 3519-035 300219,955 1804 9.0801188 107 ey oi 
i | 619,627570119,9509215] [9,67064%6 10, 32935 145% 360,635 56599 9,955 1299 9,6804440 10e 
i 7 9,6278397 9,9568623 9,6709774 10, 329022053 3719.6358335/9,9550653| 9,6897082 ny 9 
|! 89, 628 1090%, 9568030 9,6713060 10, 32869405 2 3819,6360909!9,95 50047 9.68100 21 10,1927 
1 99,6283782 9,9567437 9,6716345 10, 328365 505! 39,636360 1, 954944 9,6814160, _ 20 
5 1009, 6286472 9,0566844] 6,6719628 10, 3280372 50 400%, 6366231, 9548834 9,6817396/10, 3192004 
14 11,6289 160%, 95662500 9,6722910ʃ10, 327709049 410%, 6368859, 9548227 9,6820632 f 
1 12,6291 8450 95656 96726190 1,3273810 48 4219-037 148419,9547619 9,682386510,317015f, 
11 139.6294529, 9565061] 9,6729408 10, 3270532047 43,6374 108, 9547011 1 90672 
14 14,6297 2119,9564466 9,6732745 10, 3267255 44.637673 1, 54640 |9,033032 
| | | 115]9,6299890/9,9563870| 9,6735020 10, 326398045 4519-6379351!9-9545793| [9:0833557 
1 1 N 160%, 6302 568 9,9563274 9,67 3929410, 3260 44 46,638 1960, 9545 184 9,6836785 
Il 17/9,030524319,9392678| 9,6742560 10, 32574344] 447.6384585 9,9544574 eee 
— 14 18, 63079179, 9560810 9,6745836 10, 3254164042 4819,6387199/9,9543993| 9,0684325 
4 119/9,631058919,9501483] 19,6749105/10,3250895 [41 4919,6338981219,9543352 9,0840459 
1 2019,6313258,9.9500886| 25782372 10,3247028]49 5019,639242219,9542741] 242. 
1 2109,63 15926, 9560287 9,0755038/10,3244302139 5119,039503019,9542129, 9,035 2901 
| 2219,6318591/9,9559689| 9,6758903 10,3241097]38 520.6307637 9,9541517 [96850120199 
230.6321255 0,0559089 9,6762 165.10, 323783507 53,6400 24 1%, 05400 4 9,68 59338/1055 
24 9.63239169.95 58490 9.6765420⁰10, 3234574 36 549,64028 44, 9540291 9688853 
2519,0326576(9,9557890| 96768686 10,3231314135 5519.640544519-9539677] 9508087 18815 
26%, 63292339, 9557289 0,77 194410, 3228050034 569,6408 044%, 95 39053 6,6806898 110,3 2-8 
2719-03318899,9556688] 9,677 520110, 322479935 579,6410640,9538448 res 3124597 * 
2819,0334542(9-9556087| 19,6778456 10,3221544|32 5819,04132351995 37833 9-667 349 10,31219 E 
29,6337 949.9555485] 9.678 1709 10, 3218291031 5919,6415828,9,9537218| 9,6878875, 31181852 
309.6332844 29884882 9,6784961 10.32 1903903 60956418420 9,95 30602] Nd e 
S:ne Comp.] Sine Tang.Comy.) Tang, = 725 Sine Comp. | Sine I [Tang.Comp| = S| 
64 Degrees | 2 F 64 Degrees 


© ; - 


— . .0-— 


ö 


4809.68282 509.9426501 


509.68328439.9428171 


26 Degrees | 
E ee ne Comp.“ Tang. Tang. Comp. 1 
LD . 190891818110.3118182166 
4965451059 9-9535985 4 a 10.3114977159 
"0 642359019-9535369] 9.680127, 19773058 
lo 6426182 9-95 34751 1906 344 e 57 
e omen ie roryoog 
| #944-13479-9533515] |9:6397831110.3102169 55 
<9643392019-9532897 9,0901030/10. 30989705 4 
1 6436504/9-953227% 90904340 10. 309577453 
5 6439080/9-9531055 9.09074221[10.309925781j5 2 
© 64416549-9531938 9.0910016,10. 3089384151 
20 6444229/9:95 3041 3 9.091 3809 10. 30861 91 82 
110.5445795 9-95 29797 9.0917090 10. 308 300049 
170.6449305 99529175 „ 10. 3079811048 
55440 55 6.42855 8.354 
140.6454490 952793 4 £25251 02307343514 
150.6457058 9•2527308 9.0929750110,3070250[45 
rose 20 693293410. 3067066 
599.5459519 9.95 26685 [9.0932934110.3007000|44 
1746452178 9.95 26061! 9.09301 17 104883855 43 
19.9.646473519+95 25437 238579795 10-3000 702142 
196. 3467290/9-95 34813] 19-0942478110.3057522/41 
209.6469844/9 9524188] 19-0945050119- 305434440 
219.5472395 9-9523562| 9.694883 3010. 305 116739 
229.6474045 995229360 9-095 2009 10. 304799113% 
23/9:647749219-9522310 38 8319.394481707 
49.648003 80.9521683 1j9-0958355110.3041645130 
259.9482555 9.9521055 9.0901527 10.3038473 35]. 
200.64 5124.95 20428 19-09604097110.3035 303/34 
279.6487665 9.95 979 [9-6907865[10.3032135133 
26 9.6490 2030.95c19171 9.6971032 10.302864 32 
29 9.649274009·95 18541 9. 6974198010. 3025 802031 
3019.649527419-9517912 9.09773631[10.302 2637130 
510.6497 807.951 7262 96980526 0.301947429 
32.650033 9.951605] 9,6983687 1.30 1631328 
339.6502 8689. 95 16020 9.69868 47 1030131537 
340.6505 3050.95 15 389 |9-6990000110.300999.4.2-) 
359.6807920 9.95 14757 0. 093 164.10. 30068 36 25 
369.65 10444095 14124. 9.609963 2010. 30030680ʃ24 
37 9.6512960(9.9513492] 19-0999474110-30005 26/23 
389.6515480 9.95 12858 9.702810. 2997372022 
399.05 18004½.95.12224 9. 700578010. 2994220021 
402.00 821 9-9511599| 9.008930 10. 299 10% 
10.65 3035. 10956 0.70 1208010. 29879209 
429.6525 54.95 10320 9.7015227 10.298477 3118 
443 9.65 280599. 95096850 9.70 1837410. 2981626017 
44.65 3056800. 95049 9.70215 19 10. 2978481016 
4519-653397519-9508412] 13-7024003110.2975 337/15] 
409.65 355 8 1.950777 . 70780510. 297219514 
470.65 38084.9507 138 9-7030946 10. 296905413 
4809.05 405 869.9506500 9. 703408610. 296591412 
[49 96543086 9.9205861] [9.7037225|10.2902775|11 
50/9-054558419.9505223| [9-7040302[10.2959038|10 
15119.054808119.9504583| [9-7043497[10.2950503] 9] 
5219-055057519-9503944| 9.70466 z2 10. 29533680 8| 
539.655 39689. 95033030 19-7049705110.2950235] 7 
540.6555559. 9502663 9.705 2897/10. 2947 1030 © 
559.655 8048 9.950 2022 [9.705602 10. 294397305 
56 9.05605 369.9501 380 9.7059 15010. 2940844 4 
57 9.05630219.9500738] 9. 700228410. 29377100 3 
59%. 505 9.9500095| [9.7065410[10.2934590] 2 
15919-0507987 949499452} 9.70685 35 10. 29314651 
609.6570468 9.9498809] 9.707 165910. 2928341 © 
| Sine Comp. Sine Taug Comp Tang. n 
63 Degrees — 
8 | 28 Degrees 
| iy Sine Sine Comp. Tang. Tang. Comp. 7 
9582 1609319-9459349] 9.72557 4410, 27432500 
16. 718468 9.9458677 9.725979 1010. 274020959 
| 29-6720841/9.9458003 9.726283) . 58 | 
39-072321319-9457332| [9-7265881110.2734119/57| 
$19-2725503 9-9430659] 0.7 26892510. 273 10756 
eee eee 9.271967 10. 27280330 5 
996739319 9.94553 10 9.727508 10.272499254 
| 719-07 32684 9:9434036| [9.7278048[10.2721952/53 
9.678547 9.945 3960] 0.728 108710. 2718913052 
(2p $7 9749919-945 3285 9.728412410. 2515870051 
＋— 9.7287 161010. 2712839 50 
119, 142128/19.9451 2 6 e 
| 93 9.7290 196/10. 270980449 
2 90744485 9:9451255] 19-7293230|[10.2706770|48 
lg 9.6755 340.9450577 9.7 296263 10. 2703737047 
f Hos 149194:9-9449899] 19.7 29929510. 2700705046 
10 88e ee 9.292325 10. 2697075045 
6753 596.94485410 9.7305 354 10. 269464644 
08825 9.044788 , 336310269161) 
189.6758 8 3/10-2091017134 
b 39219-9447 182| 9.731141010. 268889042 
919.6760 i 
200.656,37 9440501] 9.7314436,10. 26855641 
£29:070328119.9445821) 0. 141K 
219.5555623 210 9.731740 10. 26825 40040 
8 239.9445139] 9.7 320484 10.26 6 
229.6567062 7320484 10. 20795 10039 
23 06101993 9-9444457 9.7 323506! 10. 267649438 
249-679 26, 2199443775] 97326527 10.267347 37 
250.644 9944392] 9.732954) 10.2673 36 
95274975 9.9442400 6 | 
209.67 % 24 (9:7332506 10.26674 34/35 
27 96710809 9:9441725 97335584 10.2604416(34 
289.6 7 +2/9-9441041| [9,7338001 10. 2661399033 
299.68.5529·944356 [9.7341616 10.2658384/3 
99-67843011g.. 6 34 10-20593 4137 
2996786629 9,4993 (9:7 344631 10-265 5369/31 
Dre Con 298 2.234244 10.2652356,30 
P.! Sine Lang. Comp.] Tan 7 
© — RB» Q 
— 61 Degrees = 


27 Degrees 


9.6577 59819-9490876 
9665 803719.9495230 
2.588284 9.94 9885 


Sine Sine Comp. | | Tang. | Tang. Comp. 
9.65 704689. 9498809 9.707 165910. 292834160 
9.557 294619-9498105| 9.707478 10. 292521959 
9.6575 4230.947521 9.70% 90210. 292209858 


9.708 102210. 291897857 
9708414110. 2915859056 
97087258 10.2912752 55 


9.65853 129.9494938 
9.65877 809.9494292 
965902469. 9493045 
9.65927 10%. 9492997 
9-059517319-9492349 


9.709037 410. 290962654 
9. 709348810. 290051253 
9.709660 110. 2903 39952 
9.70997 1310. 290028751 
9.7 10282410. 289717650 


9-059703419-9491700 
9.660009319-9491095 I| 
9.66025 5019.9499402 
9.660500519-948975 2 
1 519-0607 45919-9489 101 


9.7103933/10.2894007149 
9.7 1090410. 289095948 
9.7112148010.288785 2/47 
9.711525410. 288474646 
97118358010. 288 1642045 


1619-060991 119-948 450 
1715-661236119-9437799 
1809. 01481019-9437147 
1919-0617 25719-9450495 
20/9-06019702[9-9435842 
219.6622145 9.9485 189 
22966245 869.9484535 
239.6627026 9483881 
249.6629464. 9483227 
25 90631900 9:-9482572 
2619-003433519-9481910 
2719.063676819-9481 260 


[2819-003919919-9480604 
299.6641028 9479 47 


309 6644056½.9479289 


319.66464820.9478631 


329.6048906. 9477973 


3319-665132919-9477314 
349.6653749 99476655 


359.6556168 9.947 5995 


—ͤ—ũ————— — 


369.6585 869.9475335 
379.660 100 10.947474 
3519-660341 51949474013 
3919-996582519+-9473352 
4019.0068238[9-947205g 


429.6073054 +9471304 
439.6675450. 9 
44067786309. 947000 
[45/9-068020519.9409372 
400.6682665. 9468 70 


479.668 5064.948042 
489.6087461. 9467370 


4109.307050 47/9 947 2027 


9.773145 
9˙7146237 


9.7 121401010. 2878539044 
9.7124 562(10. 2875438043 
9.7 12706210. 2872338042 
9.7130701|10.28092 39/41 
9.7133859/10.2866141[40\ 


9.7126956|10.2853044139] 
9.714005 1010. 2859949038 
19. 28566555137 
10.285 3703036 
49320010. 2350071025 


, 95 5 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
g 


52419110-2847581 34 
e 2044492 33 
5 0 2541405032 
61682 10.2838318031 
2160476710. 2835 233039 


97167851 1—.253214929 
9.717093 3/10. 2829067%28 
9.7 17401410. 2825986027 
9.7 17709410. 2822906026 
9.7180173j10.2319827|25| 


7524 


9.718325 010.2616749 024 
9.7 18632710. 281367323 
9.7 189402010 28105980220 
9.7 192470010. 280 
9.7195 54/10. 280445 1020 


21 


97217022 


9.7 204759 


9.7 1986200. 28013800190 
9.7 20169010. 2798310018 
10.2795 241017 
9.720827 10. 2792173016 
721089310. 278910%½%5 


97213958 


9. 0220085 


IG. 278004 2] 14 
10.2, 82978|13 
10.2779915|12 


(+ 
s 


4919-665985619.9406710| 19-7 223147)10.277085 3/11 
509. 669225009. 9466043 9.7 22620710. 2773793010 
51/9-669464219-9465376| |9.7229200|10.2770734| 9 
5209. 6697032. 9464708 1{9.7232324\19.2767676| 5 
539.6699420. 9404040 9.723538 1010. 27646197 
549.6701807 9. 9403371 9-7238436110.2761504 6 
55/9-6704192 9-9402702| 9.7241490/10.2758510|5 
56.706576 9.942032 724454310. 27554574 
579.6708958 9,9451362 9.7247 59% 10. 2752405 3 
580.6711338 9.94600% 9.7 25064610. 2749354 2] 
599.6713716 9. 94600210 9.7253 9510 2740305] 
609.6716093 9.945934] 19-7 250744[10.2743250|_2 
Sine Comp. Sime : Tang. Comp. = 
By 62 Degrees S 
S : - 2D , 29 Degrees 
5 Sine | Sive Comp. ang. Tang. Comp. 
399.5786029 9.943898 2.234544 9268238530 
31.678895 509.9438299 9.7 350656 10. 204934490 
329.67912799· 9437012 97353057 1.264333 28 
339.67936029. 9436925 9.735667 7 10. 2643323027 
349.6795923 9. 9436238 9.735968 5 10. 26403 1526 
359.5728243 99438849 9.2352093 19263730725 


369.6800560 9. 9434861 
379.6802877 9.943472 
389.6805 191.9433482 
[3919-0807 5049432792 


9-7 365099/10.2634301124 
9.7308705|10.2631295[23 
9.7371709/10 2628291022 
9:7 374712[10.2025288[21 


479˙682595 219-9427255 
49/9-083054819.9425860 


9.7 398696 10. 260130413 
9.7401689 10. 2598311012 


9.740468 110. 259531911 
9.740772 10. 2592328010 


4009. 68098 169.9432102 9. 7377714010. 202228000 
419.6812126 9.943141 9.73807 15/10. 201928519 
4209.68 144349. 9430720 9.73837 1410. 2616286018 
439.68 1674 19.94300 280 9.73867 13 10. 2613287017 
449.68 190469. 9429335 9.73897 1010. 26102900160 
4519-682 134919-9428043| 9.7 39270710. 2007 203015 
4609.682365 109.9427949 9.739570 10. 200429814 


51 6835 1379.942447 9.740002 10. 25893380 9 
529.6837 4309. 9423779 9.743050. 25863500 8 
539.08 397 209.9423083 9.741663810. 258336207 
549.6842010. 9422385 [9.7419624/10.2580376| 6 
5519-684429719-9421688| 9.242099 2577391|_5 
569.6584658 309.9420990 [9-7425594/10-2574406| 4 
5719-6848868|9.9420291] 9742857710. 25714230 3 
5819.085115119.9419592 9-7431559(10-2508441 2 
599.68 54432½.9418893 9.74345 400.2505400 1 
509.685 57 120.9418193 9.243752010. 25624800 0 
me Sine Comp dine Tang. Conip. 8 | 
| 61 Negrees — 


” r - 
2 x I Det”? 7 
W > N 
W II 1 — — 
* . - wy 3 
— — 1 8 . 4 . 
——— — ü , * 


Hl 


A | | 
$ — 
= _— 2 75 848565 
2 — 8 Sine 87482 
2 Degrees N E = Sin | _ 7 eee 4 55 oof 
L. "_ : Fang. Comp. — 2” ,7361088 979 3 8 39 10, 18720 5 
—— ——— 7957892 10,20421 . 1 py es 9,9 72 9.813004 10, 866532 57 
7275597055205 95 10, 2039297 59 2,7364976, 234 8133468010, 6 
22 960703 8 9 ˙7 2334500 19 10, 1863765905 
441109, 9762875 9.763513 gs bo ad 5: 3 hers bo N 9 1,1861075 
119,72 6138]9,9282025 : 66322010, 203367 | 419,73 80 9,813 , 
3919, 9,79003 3087056 8 1858245054 
29.724 9,9281834 691 30.10, 203087 8222328799 8141755 : 
815019, - 1949790913 80625 5 — 230982] 19, 6! 0,1855484153 
4,7281700 9281043 1938110, 202 22 6 273719»925 814451 I 5 
1797193 . 973727370 230158 19, 10, 185272305 
1 1 9 925025 2 10,202525561 7˙73747 59230 9 8147277) I 
g — , - 7 ö a 8 6 5 
4577575597975 5797555 ate 144 MOLLY age e, e 
8577 oY 9278666 9 9803 56010 22288175 99,7378 5466, 227684 95815279510, 5 6149 
14 . ere 9277873 9 10, 2877978 * 10 97 380479 919 68 8 9,8155554 10,1 4108s 4.8 
905 2622490,92702 rw} 10,2011233/49 1219,735434319+9220 9,5101068/10, 6046 
e e 4.735825 cke e i, 
1119-72 274995] 19» 10, 2005 30 1438870122 Nesse: : 
1219, e 4 2 ee 10, 200283046 A e 99223549 5169335 10, 1830665 + 
20320919,9 9,799717 0045 — 2 222721] 0. 18279171143 
4 27279 5 . 9575050 $1,922272 58 8e df 
14 227019,927 2300 ': 69110, 1997231/4 176% 3939901992 062] 19,8174842,1 82240541 
bed 271509] 9, 8002769 199443343 a 39590419,9221 8177595 10, 1828125 5 
927 8065 56710, 19 2 18 957395 220232] , 877 „1819653040 
1619, 727 belt” a 270711 9 O.1 91635 4 397827 9292. 8180347 1 
727027 800, 927 800836510, 19 : 1919,7 4809, 9219401] , 816902139 
171997 827719,9269913| 9, 11161010, 19888394 201947 39974519, 9,8183098 10,1 8 
180.7278277 2691144 [9,80 o, 198604340 — 166809, 9218570 818 8 9 10,18141518 
8027 5, 9269 80139571 21,740 8] 9.818584 811401137 
19197" 119,9208314] 19, 0,1983248,39 740358719,921773 8188599/10,18114. 6 
1616] hub el 14] (9,8016752j1 80 438 5 0519:9210g900] , 134810, 180865203 
9,723426719,9267514 8019546110, 198045 25974055 16073] ene 180590435 
21,2542 60714] 9,8019 1977660137 40742119,92 4 8194096, 10, = 
72862600, 92 92234010, 19 6 241957 719,921 5240} , 156134 
229,72 65913] 19, 0,197 486713 250%, 74093370, 9 684410, 180315 
2 253092 5 802513310, 197 2519» 214406] , 819684 800408033 
2309,72 25 265112 95 10, 1972075 35 I125119,92144 g 92/10, 159004. 
2449.9 | 8027925 2019,74 2 2} 19291995 662132 
249,729 224 9,9264310 97 6 28434 1 1649,921357 2 38 10,1797 
8.7202 N 610, 1969 27,7413 7] 1982023 | 16131 
25 957295434 2635 7 1 10 1966494 33 ö 15075 959212737 820 084 10, 17949 
— 5 , [281947415 9211902] 0, 8205 2171130 
wh ee Bhs ja 949033 5O0FOs! 6370432 16986,92119 8202829 15517921710 
62110%,9 803629610, 19 11 299774 9211066 , 89426129 
3 ee Mines 85/10, 1960915/31] 3019-741 389519.9 ye E $74 1941729420129 
25% 298197, 261096] 9, 8039085 19581273 2 803[9,9210229] , 1710, 17856830 
5219.92 8041873 10, 95 119,7420 319» 5 9,82133 7 178 0127 
275 2200292 27 : 5533929 5 77919,9209393 6060|10,1783940[27] 
210519.9 661110, 1955330 1J32009,74227 Boos] 9,821 81197/26 
309,730 . 37 9,8044 28082028 | 24601619,920 555 8218803 10,1781197 | 
_ 145]; 9, 925945 8047447 10, 195 223 vg 3309,74 9207717 9, 1778455125 
31197 ink 9256681] 19, 0,1949707127 h 42052019,9 > 8221545[10,17; 7 
0912919,925 805023310, 1 G 3419-7 319,9206878] 19 14024 
32 9» 7 36 $109 257875 9, 10 1946981 2 . 428423 9,9 : 286 IO,1775714 
3,925 805 301910, 194 3519»7 £ 9,0224. > 23 
18 27005 „9257009 0, ©5803[10,1944197|25 "Ton 25199200039 2702610, 1772974 
8) 7 — 5 4303 J O 9.8227 85 22 
4755 640 256261 9,8055 1413/24 | 309.7 22200%, 9205 20 8229766 10,1770234. 
3519, 222 419» 9 8058587 203.194 62022 | 3719»7432 0 9204360 as 5 10 1767495 hg 
5454 19 0119, 1935030123] 389, 74341200), 519] 9,8232505 10, 647 t6120 
9.73104 "9254646  9,806137 848/22 e eee ei ler $9120 
3719573! 08 25 3837 19, p 33067[21 4379210%, 9 / 37981110, 1762019 45 
42 9953 8066933[10,19 4019474 330] 19-8237981110,176 81118 
$07 312965 53028} 19, 1930286120 r= $1719,920153 2407 1910, 17592 
919,925 8069714010, 19 on 119,7439 ag ps 9 6 17 
2832729 992522180 , 00119 4 12, 9200994 0 10, 1750545/1 
92321932925 1,1975 e ee pond Zogl16 
42.9173 88 [9,807 2494 24727118 | 6c619,920015 0191/10,1753809 
Py O21: 955925140 80 273/10, 1924727 43197 443 208 9,824. 9 I 1074 151 
#1973239 i 0597] 9,807 827 1021948017 45498[9,91993 824892610, 175 
5 9s 925 80 805 2 10, 9 0 144 9,74 D) 1 8464 95 © 14 
125.7575575 786 95807 19191711 | 7447 39019,91994 ©1660 10, 174834 
7327837, 92407 e e 4519>744 : 8251 6113 
5 * o 95 29249974 355885 1—.19 15394015 46 37449200 apt Me 9.584394 05 3 12 
23317650,248161 2 1913617114 , 110919,9 8257127110, 
52 TEE be 2 8086383010, 19 479,745 20] 19,025 17401401 
IE — 5 201 019,91959 59860010, 174 
247340 j9 58110,1910842/13 819,745 395019 83] 9,8259 o8[10 
ag 9⁰ 9745594319-919. 9,826259 ” | 
425.7555595 945 e e 173477 9 
852 10,1905 293 5009,745082 9,826532310, 17 8 
48.9.7 337954199245 O7] 9,8094707 302520110 22 193390] 98205 10, 1731947 
7339001409, 9244907 e der dee ee 1 9,7458712,919 78680837173 17] 7 
8927275575 2224292 955 5 10, 18997479 = 9 het be 9,8270783 10485 6] 
57 97343529 nl ea voor ee a 3 hen 999195843 pd 1 1223739%5 
859.,92424 ; g0110,18942 5419»749435019» 89996| [9,827 To 
52.9,73454 A 1644 :9,81057 891434 6 66237[9,918999 69/110, 17210310 4 
924104 8506[10,1 2143: $519»74 4 827896910, 
592374405, 2 08271 981085 888664 5 22 9,9189146 , 6010,17 718304 3 
410. 72403 + 6110,1 | 08115]9,9 828109010, 2 
547 399Ä˙9 0010 2˙811133 | 56 974 188296 9 10 1715577 | 
Ar 54e + 885895 4+ 69992 1,9 8284423 4 It 
291227351345 19 92 8114105|10,1 5119»74 819,9187445| 19, 10, 171285 10 1 
er. e 4.923919] 9, 6873110, 1883127 3 5819,747186 999 0594| 9,8287 14910, 0126} of 
5 238373 9,811 7 8 9j 2 74313,9180594 28987410, 171 
57,7355 2409,92383733 110, 188035 | 97747374 72 828987 : : 
NETS bath, 5212250 10, 1877592 I}: 52 9 29185742 2 Tang. = | 
5 9. 7359142 9:9230734| 9, 174[10,1874826, of Sime Comp 5 rees * 
599.735 > of = 5914 9,8125 7 Fs. =_ ns” 56 Deg 
Es =| — 
nes | | =} Sine Sine Comp: 19,8371343]10, 162865730 
| $ y | 
-— 34 Degree - 3 609.7531280 9,9759937 9, 3740491, 162595 1½9 
E 8 e „ 10126160 3919+7'5: 8,9159069 9,8374 10, 1623245 28 
— —— 185242 98289824(10,17 70 31,7533 ee. 9.347810 164004037 
747 59171919 960 9,8292599 e 3 (98379400 10,1617836 26 
6 747545 890, 9184 9,3295323 10, 1704 57 33,75 367900, 6460] o, 8382 1618133025 
| al 19» | | 0249,915 838486710, ä 
83 9,929 699231 5 540457, 91555 ” 1110, 16124 9 
30.7% zo, 91831 9,8300709 10, 1099 359.754 / 8 9.838757 27.23 
| 1% | 6808 13 8 9,915471 OG 10, 16097 7 
4% 483090, 2182329 8303492, 109 op 6 4228819,9 | 8390273 22 
1 742499719-9181475 | 1, 10937875644 441199915 9.839297 5/10, 21 
— Ty —ͤ— 0 8306213 5 66 53 37 9,75 9152974 9, 676 10, 1604324 
013,748033319,9 31 70 9 830893410, 16910 7 | 89,7 54594919, ol] 9,839567 601623 0 
748 64 „83089 68834652 5955 9.91521 308377010, 
FS * — 7 a : 9 $12 77110 15989239 2 
5.740 9178051 9,8314374 682907150 2 eee 6.10, 1596224 
335 22 bvh. eee nf 490 42% 10970 9840377 10,1593525/17 
10 — 4242 222272194 831981110, 16801 23 42 975532569. 9 8604 9,8406475 ce 590826 16 
1079514809, 9176336 — omen 0 8 319-7 55 $080/9,914800 9-549 174% 188812015 
120,749 800% 0, 9175478 . 2410 167475447 1 „ 9,8411871]10,15 on 
* > a R 32 9 2 40 7 9146 — 0.18 8543 | 
12749980000, 9174619, 1g 8327963110, 1672037 45ʃ0,75587240 6 9,8414569 10, 3 -'13 
14Þ759172319,917 73760, 0.833067910,166932145 499.7 $60544/9,9145976 9,8417265 10.758063 72 
250357900, 91729 | 10,1666606[44 | 7562364/9,91450 8419961010, 15 11 
1609 | 833339401 . 4719175923 144221 9,94 Ge 1041577343, 
101547505434 Fs 9,8336109 8 72 215 eee A . 10,1574049.10 
— 1 7 my | 0 | 8 
b 880 5 —— e ee +1 91997505999 219142404] 1923425: o[10,1571954] 9 
18, 50914009 99170317 10,165 8464 | 6781519 2804610, 
9:8341536[10, 0 99975 84 9,84 15692618 
199% 5 10991 95916945 5 78344249 10,1658751½ oy 7569630{9,9141584 9, 843097 39]10, 868 68 7 
ee 268593 19, 62854“ 7855 385539924 5843343 10,15685 6 
507577691 916730 9.834696 0 7888577 38 5 52 2575 979139824 5 152827755 5 
75¹4 ) 673110, | 75 2 oh 01183 
6 75105265886 68352504 1016476107 54.575588 2913801] 234388523 8492 4 
30,½7518385, 9166002 256 eee oe pe 82225828923 9-8441508120,155 on 3 
"49-752023119,9165137| oy 80410, 1642196035 589,757 868) 919137179 9,8444199]10,1555 a Ye 
2519975 297 51949164272] 9,8357 87134 5609.75 913629 6889]10,15531 
Emo Moo e er 2955619 Pee 
„˙ 75239199, 0,103 25 5823029, 9,84 X 32] © 
836322101 2 58957 1345 30 68 10,1547732| © 
"3Þ752570119,9162539 9 10,163407113 ,7584108|9,913 l 8452268 kh ; 
6 527602, 9 161873 3.368858 10,163136431] 59 902535915 99133045 ——— Comp 18 2 
280 $2942 — apes 10, 1628657 30 =] Sine Comp. |. Sine = Degrees FE DR 
9975312809,01 , ons : L 
i SEL wp. 2 — . — ang. Comp.] Tang 8 we 
| | 55 Degrees 8 
7 
Vol. IV. No 


6 D 
332. 


b 


35 Degrees 


— — 


Lan th 


= | 
| = Sine Sine Comp. Tang. Tang.Comp. 
_019-753591319-9133045] [9,84352268[10,1547732|00 
119,758771719,9132760] , 845495610, 154504459 
219-753951919,9131875] 9845764410, 15423508 
3/9-759132119,9130989| 0,8460332, 1539068057 
4,7593121, 9130102] , 8463018010, 15 3698256 
_$19759492919-9129215| 984657050, 153429588 
6,7596789, 91283280 9, 8468 39010, 1531610054 
719»7 59851519,9127440| , 847 107 50, 153892553 
8,7600311, 9126551 , 8473760010, 15262405 2 
99,7602 106%, 9125662 , 847644410, 152355651 
109.2503899 959124722 2,8472127 1,1520873 8 
119.7605692, 9123882 09, 848 1810010, 1518190049 
129.7607483, 122991 , 848449210, 15 15 508048 
13/9,760927419,9122099] %, 8487174010, 1512826047 
14,76 11063, 9121207 , 848985 5 10, 15 1014546 
15/19,701285119,9120315| 9,8492536 10, 180746445 
1019,701403819,9119422| , 8495 24610, 150478444 
179.7616424, 91185280 , 8497896010, 150210443 
189, 76182089, 91176344 , 85005 7510, 149942542 
190.7619992, 9116739, 9,8503253 10, 149674741 
20/9,7602177519.9115844] 9.850593 110, 1494009040 
219, 76235 56%. 91449480 9, 850860810, 149139239 
229, 7625 337, 91140510 9, 85 1128510, 1488715038 
23 9,7627116, 9113155 0, 85 13961010, 1486039037 
240, 76288940. 9112257 , 85 1663710, 148336336 
25 9, 763067 10, 9111359 9,85 1931210, 1480688 35 
269, 76324479, 9110460 , 85 2198710, 147801334 
27,76342229, 9109561] , 85 24661010, 147533933 
2819,7035990(9,9108661| 19,8527 335110, 147266532 
2919,703770919,9107761] , 85 3000810, 146999231 
[3919-703954919,9100860| 9.85 3268010, 1407 320% 
31,7641 11, 9105959, 0.853535 210, 146464829 
219,7043080j9,9105057] 9, 853802310, 1461977 
33/9, 78448499, 91041550 , 854069410, 145930627 
34/9,764561619,9103251| 0,8543365, 145663526 
359.2543382 9,9102348] 0, 8546034 10,145 3966 25 
369,7650147, 9101444 [9,8548704/10,1451290,24 
379,705 1911, 91005 39 , 855 137210, 144862823 
380,705 374,909 9634 [9,85 54041010, 14459592 
39,65 5430, 90987280 0,8556708, 144320221 
4019»705719719,9097821| , 855937610, 14406240 
4119.705895719,9996915} 9,8 56204210, 1437958019 
42% 660% 15, 90 9ο [9,8564708/10,1435292/18 
45%˙766247 31949095099] 9, 856737410, 1432626017 
44/9,766422919,9094190| 19,8570039/10,1429901116 
45/9,700598519,9093281] 0,8727040, 1427 29615 
46,6677 390, 90923710 0,857 536810, 14246324 
47 %½% 0094929, 90914610 9, 85780310, 142195913 
+8/9,7071244/9,9090550| 9, 85 8069410, 1419306(12 
49 9,7672990, 90896390 9,85 8335710, 1416643011 
- 150:9,7074746[9,9088727]| %, 8586019 * 
45 119,7070494 9,9087814| 0, 85 8868010, 141132009 
529, 7678242, 9086901 0, 859134110, 1408659 8 
53/9-767998919,9085988| 9,8594002 10, 1403998 7 
5419-70817 3519,9035073| 9859666110, 14033396 
220834809, 9084159 [9,8599321110,1400679| 5 
569,7685 223,908 3243 9, 860198010, 1398020 4 
79, 7680960 9,9082327] 9, 860463810, 1395 36203 
5$19,708870719,90814.11]} 9, 860729610, 1392704 2 
1[39/9-709044519,90980494{| [9,8609954/19,1390046| 1 
00,9,709218719,9079576| 19,8012610/10,1387390| 0 
5 dim Comp. | dine lane. Comp.) Tang. $5 
54 Degrees — 
— 37 Degrees 
= Sine Sine Comp. Tang Lane. Comp.“ 
| 0947794030 99034800 0,877 114410, 122885060 
8 if 10, 796306 9. 9022534 9,8773772 10, 1226228 59 
2 9,7797981, 9021581 9,8776400 10, 122360058 
3 9:7799055,9,9020028| 9,8779027 10, 122097357 
49,7 8013289, 9019674 9,8781654(10, 121834056 
_ 5/9,7803000,9,9018719| , 878428110, 12157 19/55 
6 9,76040711$,9917704| 9, 878690710, 121309354 
79% 806341, 9016808 9878953310, 121046753 
89,7808 109.9015852 98792158010, 120784252 
900,7 809677 9,9914895| , 879478210, 1205218510 
192811344 90139380 9879747 10, 1202593 50 
119,8 13010, 90129800 9, 8800031 10, 1199969049 
12 ,781467 5,9012021 9, 880265410, 119734648 
1300,78 163399, 9011062 , 880527710, 1194723047 
149,78 180029, 9010102 9880790010, 1192100046 
159-2819664 9,9909142| 9,8810522 10, 1189478045 
169,7 8213249, 9008181 9,88 1314410, 118685644 
719-7$22984(99907219| 88157050, 1184235/43 
18 9,7824643, 9006257 9, 881838610, 118161442 
199,7 8203010%, 9005 294% 9, 882100710, 1 17899341 
20 92827958 9.900433 10 , 882362710, 1176373040 
219% 829614, 9903367 9,8826240 10, 117375439 
229, 78312680, 9002403 9,882886610,1 171 134/38 
2319,783292219,9001438| [9,8831484|10,11685 16/37 
24/9-753457519-9000472| , 883410310, 116589736 
25/9-783022719,8999506| 9,8836072 110, 116327935 
269,78378789, 8998539 9, 883933810, 1160662034 
279,78395289, 8997572 9, 884195610, 115804433 
28 9,7841177, 8996604 9,8844572 10, 1155428032 
299,7 842824, 8995636 9,8847189 10, 1152811031 
299.7844471 N94 95884980510, 11501953 
Sine Comp.] Sine | Tang. Comp. DE 7" Ea 2 
= 52 Degrees | 1% 


Wo, I WI I. WH 


OS 


＋ 36 Degrees e 
S Sine Sine Comp. | Tang. (Tang: C 
_ 019,709218719,9979570] 9.8612610 19,1387 3900 
119,769392519,9078658| 9,8615 25 10, 38 
2197 0950529,9077749] 9,85 1792310, 1382005 
3197097 398/9,9079820| 9, 862057810, 1379422 

4,7699134, 90759 1 9,8623233 10,13 
4 9,7008680, 9074980 , 8625887010 
619,770200119,9074059} , 802854 110, 1371 
79,77043329, 9073138 9,803 1195/10, 1368 
809.7705063, 9722160 o, 8633848 10, 136615252 
| 919779779319+907 1293] 9863650010, 136350306 
1997709522(9,9979370] 28039172 1,1360348 
1119-77112499-9069446| 5,8 41805 1,7135819 
127712976, 90685 22 9864445410, 1555494 
13,77 1470219,9007 5% 9,8647 10510, 1352895 
14,7716426, 90666710 9,8640755 10, 135024800 
15/77191599,9905745| 28582404 1,1347 5000 
169,771987 20, 90648 19 9,805 505 310,134494 711 
17% 7721593, 9063892 9, 8657010, 34250 4 
18,77233149,9062964 9,8066003 5010, 1339650442 
199.7725033, 02036 0,8652997 10, 13370031 
20/9-772075119-9061107] 19,8665644/10,1334356 40] 
219,77 2846819,9060177 95865829100, 13317099 
229,77 301859, 9059247 9,8670937 10, 1329063 38 
23977319000, 9058317 9,8673510, 132647 35 
247733614, 9057386 9,8576229 20, 32377236 
223827 998044 28657887310, 1321127350 
20,7379, 905 55 22 9,8581517 10, 137848; 
279.7738749, 9054589 9, 8684 160/10, 13158403 
289,77404 599,905 3656 9, 8686804.10, 131319032 
299¼774 63,9027 22 9, 868944010, 131053431 
309, 243870 99051787 9.850 2089 10, 1307911030 
31, 77455839, 90508520 9, 869473110, 130520909 
329,77472 889, 9049916 9, 869737210, 1302628 28 
339,7748993 00, 9048980 9,8700013 10, 1299987 27 
34,7 750697 , 9048043] 9, 870265 3 10, 129734726 
35197752399/349047106| 2.828293 0,1294707 25 
309,775410119,9046168| , 870793310, 129200725 
377755801, 9045 2300 9,87 105720, 1289425 23 
389,757 501, 90442910 9, 8713210 10, 128079025 
399,77 591999, 90433510 9,87 15848010, 128415221 
40 9,7760897 9, 9042411 9,8718486 10,1281 514/20 
4+! 97 702593 9,9041470} [9,8721123 10, 127887719 
| 4219,7704289 9,9040529| [9,87 23760|10,1276240/18 
43 9,7765983 9, 9039587 [9,8726356/10,1273634.17 
449,77676769, 9038644] 9, 8729032010, 127090816 
459.2209369, 9032701 9.873168 1,1268332 15 
409,777 1060[9,9036757] 9,8734502 10, 1265698/14 
477772750, 90358130 9,8736937 10, 1263063 1 
48 9,7774439, 9034868 9, 873957 1/10, 126042912 
499,7776128%, 903 39230 9, 874220410, 125779011 
50/947777$1519,9032977| , 8744838010, 125516210 
51,7750, 90320310 o, 874747010, 125253009 
52 9,7781186, 903 10844 , 87 5010210, 124989805 
5319-7 782870, 9030136 , 875273410, 1247200 
5494778455 39, 0291880 %, 8755365010, 12446356 
15519+7 780235[9,9028239} 9.875790 10, 1242, 
509,7787 91069, 9027289 9, 870062710, 1239373 i 
9,7895969, 90263390 [9,8763257/10,1236745| 5 
55(9+779127519,9025389} 19.676585010, 1234114, ? 
59%,779295 39, 944380 [9,8768515[10,1231485| 1 
600977794030 9,902 3486] 9, 8771145 ee 
Sine Comp. Sine | {Paug.Comp. Lang. '£ 
; 53 Degrees ; - 


i 


—_—— 6 


= | 37 Degrecs | 3 
— Sine Sine Comp. Tang. | Tang. Comp. 
30/947 84447 1, 8994067 9, 884930510, 1150195159 
9,7846117, 8993697 9,885 2420,10, 114758005 
2 9,7847762 9, 8992727 , 885 5035/10, 114496520 
39,7 8494069, 8991756 0,885 7650.10, 1142350%27 
49,785 10490, 899007844 9, 886026410, 113973026 
592.28526919,89898 120 9,8862878010, 1137122725 
6,7854332, 8988840 9, 886549210, 1134505 
37 9.785597 29, 8987867 9,8868 105.10, 1131895%23 
389.7857611, 8986893 , 8870718010, 11292820 
309,78592499, 8985919 9.887 333010, 1126670 
9.288886,898494 |9.8875942[10,112409592* 
41,7 8625 220%, 89839680 9,8878554 10, 1121440 | 
42%, 7864157, 8982992] 19,8881165 10,1118835 
439.7865791, 89820150 9,888377 5/10, 1116225 7 
4419,786742419,8981038| [9,8386386|10,1113614 
45197 8690569, 8980060 19,8888996[10, 1111997") 
4619,7870687 9,8979082| %, 889160510, 1108395 
[147/9,787231719,8978103| 19,8894214 10,1105786 
489,787 394619,8977123| 9,8890823 eee 
49,7875 5749, 89761430 9,8899432 ire 
50%, 78772029, 8975 162 , 890204010, 1097 
919,78788289,89 741816 9,8904047 10, 1095355 
529.7 88045 39, 897 3199] [9,8907254|10,199274] 
53, 7882077, 8972216 9, 8909861 10, 1090139 
5419,788370119,8971233| 9, 8912469 10, 1057537 
|5519,7885323/9,8970249| [9,8915074/19-199492 
56, 78869449, 8969265] 9,8917079 10, 19823?! 
57%, 7888565, 8968280 9, 8920285 10, 107975 
589, 78901849, 8967294] 9,8922890 10,1077 
59%, 7891802, 89663080 9, 8925494 10,1075 
609.2893420, 8965 3210 [9,8928098|10,10719- 
Sine Comp. Sine T |= 
: 3 Degree? 


| bes 
38 Degree 


Jegrees Tang. Comp.“ 
39 Veg Tang. OS 60 
r Comp. 69210. 0 5 Pam 
— Sine Sine 858 9.9083 2 10.0913725 88 
—.— 887 1819.8905 99086275 0.09115 
Tang. — Ko. —2 22 809.8904003 9.988858 10. 0908560 24 
K Tang. 1071902 60 10.705876 9. 8902979 Nigg 10. 0905978 5 
ee 8923098110. b9298|59 219-7991 9540.355105 2 — 33227 
i e 9.893336. 10 99157 5 -9099185116.09 9234653 
1. 70933 9 8904334 Eos vis Sg 56 9 22 8898877 9 3187750 10 89865 52 
9 995 4 8935 5.10614 82 5200. 9 9.08950 5 
— 789503 | 89633 8] 9.8935 11010. 1001 865 6 — 9806219 850} 19 043471 073151 
195 665219 6235! 89335 205888055 619-79 61619.8897 122) Pie [0.059307 50 
789 86 890 69]. 9.8 114/10 792 99901 896822 106927 049315C 
219+, 0 826 9 901309 8941 56285 54 719+7 6 9.8 9 9.9 FA 10.089 
9.789 | 89 — 9 10.105 , 80011 9 ) 5794 09507 - 13149 
1% $,9880\9 60379 29437151 68353 819» 119.8595 9.91 7 10.088791. 8 
90.7599 7 89 W 9.894 / 10.1053 5 800272 8 4765 208710. 5 40 
1 geg ee 8946317 105 108252 99. 27 219,889 9.91120 600.0885334 5 
519-79 49.595953 2 9.89 1570 4849151 1019.9004 8893730 11466 88275514; 
99 55477150•9 5.7400 9.8951519 0.1045501150 119.80 737219.88927 9 2410. 0880 9745 
79 79563250 Gas 895411910 3281149 219-5007 3 8891675 9119824 00877597145 
WR . 7 895 > g- — : 1043 : 08921 9 6 4 9 03 f 4 
875678330 55422 g:8956519|10 681048 e 889064 2224 8750194 
e ee 5 18.1888 10e 9-8839614| |g 9124981 19.857473 
109.790 —— 8 9.89544 9893 : 18 es. 46 80120 2 | 88 80 4 2 559 OY: Ge 863 + 
170.7012754 8052440 8564517 1032384145 160. 0619.8887 5 5 40 
30.7943595¼805 39 8.895718 19.10 $6144 7980157 8886513 122777 086470049 
139.7971435 9.895445 98 10302 1702˙ 166499•88 79] [999 291|10, 39 
139-7 129029 2070450 $9997 14/10. 27688043 1809. 80 2 9.88854 2292229 0852132 8 
140 ee 9.09 12 1 0042 801819 8884444 808/10. 5603 
eee 5 3 18% 41 20940197559 8883408 e 1880850 Th 
1699-79 76919-39 4 i 896/40 21.802127 8882372 143020 5854445 
170. 92074 59.894745 9.89775 what dart od +. ILY 2281019. 381335] 9.9 6/10. : 829135 
1719 223690 8046461 9980104 300039 2219.89 5 9.83813 9.914559 10.085 1ʃ 2 
189-792 ON Arete LAST as 8024355 3 e 253/34 
| 2a 956994546 A rider 18.110 37 5 0 8 5 2.879280 : 2 10.888570 53 
1 7077103.894445 28985 9210.10 51336 80274. N 8221] 0. e 104/32] 
2 0199993943464 acts 1048087 55 han 59155896 1 955 
. e . 62 Joy 2082 10.1 POP | 8030504 8876142 4 158471 - 83895 5 30 
77 793355 894140 9.8993 10043233 2709. 2028 9. es 9.91. o45 lo. o 5 20 
e e 10100172913 + 08033572 9875108 ge e EE 
ee 8 98998271 9. 099913532 3 035 105. — ; 9.9163 2 10.0833 27 
—2 13513519 358 7 9000305 [1 0990541131 30 9.8 „ 9 298858 3 26 
W 8 6404 37452 9:9003459}10 93948030 319.803 8871977 10876511 082850212 
9 757877/0.85374 8 9.90 "Alt 10.0993 25 31 8038168 on 2 0934. 5 1338 10. 826089 25 
289.7383 79.893644 20005 9133519 3219 699.887 7 CLOVES 2. 
28979 9079 5444 9 35 0 e 6 28 319.8039 9 886989 917391 823517 7 
99.7939 619.8935 9.90080.45 10.9988763 33 804122800. 868846 225 6483 10.0 945023 
ts «794149 Be” 4439]: |: 011237 8617027 345 287298 s ee 
689 2˙9 3830[10.098 8 26 N 8078010 9 179055 818373 
3119-79430 90.8933433 901383 0.098357 35 2849.8 55 06 9.917 627 0. o 2121 
070 407019 2420 .19 10422/1 90987125 619.8944. 886 75 92181627 0.031580 8 
3209.7 4 26 9.8932 9.90 10.098 215 3 8045811 45 65710 9 - 1961 i 1 231 bowl 
536-7940256 9 5 22292 865 19-0978396 4 380 8047 336 bee; ee 19 
34.7 250.8930. 9021004 275888 9.804886 100. 361 : 10.0 I 
1% 42519 04 19.9 541940975 22 9.804881 8863 89340 808089 
3319:7949425! 8929404 9824195 0973214 : 39 50385 9+ 8 9.91 110. 17 
g ee 7 4 38828970 7062421 009. 805 886256 e e 805519 6 
60.795 10⁰ | 8928395 9920780 0.0970 48 45 0809. 1 . 81/1040 34001 
9 4 5259009 -Y 27385 9 FOR 2 370 a 68034 whos I 9.80519 88615 9 0 919445 0502949 
779.795 1710.897385 959029 66 10. 09 . 4 80 343019. 60470 9 7051 10. 037915 
39.795417 9.8925375 e Jar Inte 61s 65445 10 420. 5 5119.88 / 9.9197 110. oSo {5 . 
20 0580 9.592435 9.903714: c0,096026; ib 45/9.8057991 9.335 319 9.9:04760 0.979334 - 
719.795 8990 23342 e eee DL 5626“ (9.9204; inn 
419 1 9.89 329 9.903 21 10.09 SN 1 5 or” 805951 9 8856267 207329 790102 
29.790 2 9.892232 9.90423 10.095 50 22 46 9. 610270. © 217 9.92 898 10.07 5 34010 
| 430.00 002 8 8921316 044910 5250314 4719-50 419.8855 : 9.9209 66.10. 078753 8 
240.7035380. 5203] 9.9 710. 09525 513 9.806254. 8854162 eben 0674 84966 9 
5 9:79652121s 5 9289 YI 50085 10,09 | 28 12 919.80 + — 8853 9215034 O 8239 — 
e e 905 0.09473 110 4+ 800557519 O55] 9.9 602.10. oy 830 7 
77 798878992 8918274 50852672 0944741 5019» 885 205 9.9217 19.077983 6 
409 7068 3509.80 7258] 19.905 910.094 5110 ap: 80670899 851000 220170|19 77203 | 
79.7908 359 891725 9055259 82421552 5109. 6 29.8 5 5 9.9 737110.0777 5 
19 3009 42 19.9 4510. o 2 806860 9.88 945 222737 27469008 
4919-79-9936 eee 9985745 _ 0939569 9 52 9 * 1149.8 + 9.92 10.077 
g 7971 891822 — J 5 8 80 8070 ( 8889 5304 2 4+ 
eee 19-4226 3966501; 10093098 - 5499071626 988439 9922791607721 5 
500.7 / - : 89142 90 30 1. 093439 6 5 8 7313 9. nes 19.9 - 7,10.07 0 2 
e 255 Fe de 10. 093 5 IL ge 57 712.9 ee ee 4.30 
529.797 NM 891217 : ©0811 8 892922715 56 Qs. 49.8 457 333 10.07 4 O 
1 77775 9.8 153 2-90 73110. 43 4 79.807615 9.8844659 9.923557 618652 
5319-79777 891115 220223U5 120043 $719-86 54 29.88 446 9 9:9 2 2 
97979881 98911153 - 7577 i . I, 55 220 785 8543599 ne Cee — 2 
292298590 8909113 dee, 8589 1475 2 3258068675 21 Lang. Comp Us 
23 : : n 092 6 "59a . 
ess; 3 = 00 e (mul 5 Degrees 
579.79 5596 9.890707 9-9OSL1 091030 — N 5 — 
e pope „ . 
e Tang Comp, | = . 4—— — o. 68501130 
509.2988, — | | _ mg: no ee be 20 
1 51 Degrees _ | 805 e 95 1 85 e 
= | 9.881 5 175471 6 985 
N — 9 Fu 93 | 0 79 
LE - = REN ESE] | 19-3125 444 8809376) 19: eee 
40 D S. f (Ta 8 60 82 8126923 9 8808296 9.9 22662'10 | 674780 26 
E 3 Fg 16.055920 540 gange, 9.880715 99325220 10.0672223]25 
. —— 2 212 I GIA it 2. . 4257 2 24] 
— 5 9.8842540 | 110-075 8 8129 54.880613 93277 60666 
59. 80075 W N 6 9924070 n - 760 155928 k 9550334190 23 
"19:8082180 9. N 5 9.92 0.07 g 6 : 8132 0 . 3890 1 . 2 
19.80821 '9.8840418 4583111 7516045 59. 880397 9333 0604554 
9.808 368 400.8 7 9.9245 610.075 | 35 30319 2887 9.9 40/10 7/21, 
9.8083 889.8839357 e Meg 949155 88.253 8353 —3354 2861997 
Os 8 . - 749 — 3 9 - 7719 802 9 38003 10 1120 
19-9085188, 5338294] [9 0900/10 7654 81357: 8801803 933 05944120 
| 6690 9. | 9.925 74647 YT, 3719 725019 IG}. 19 | 9110. 886019 
1 8088 192 9.883 2253524 0743912 3 813872109 799634 9 14410. 005 20/18 
59. 9.8836168| 9 256088 10. 1348 52 399.813 : 219.8799 . 343114 05433 
Wy! Day men 4 1 ; 92 2 8 9˙9 O 10. O ay 17 
A 80911929. 9925805 10.07387 O a i60219.87 62] 9.9 8225 10.0 10220016 
[19s 344 8834039 261215 73622215 | 119.814 319.8797462 9.934 10.0649 : 
d 9.809269 2 832974] [9.9 63778010. 07 vers + 814313 87963750 9.4 507 80 64666515 
| 899.8832 73 29203778 3659 +2; 4219- 60019.579 87] 19-93 1.894 1 
99.8094 86 8831908 6 110.073 60.48 9.8144 87952 7 9353335 544111014 
F 88 3084 268904 285 34/47 449+ 34/9:5794195 2-9355 10.004155 12 
(1119-3097 1820 829774 9.9 6610. o 72046 | 9.81475 793110 8444 639002 
110.305 7209.882870 274225170 723410145 46/9,814899 879202 936099 0.063044 0 
en 2˙8 0599/10-07 44 1 318 49.87 9939): 19 0355211 033895|10 
ml 8101660 9. 8| 19.9276; 720848044 479. 192809.879 840] 9.93 105 10. o 9 
1 8820229 9.885888 | ITT does 44 486.575 2545.858984 9226028 10.0631341| 9] 
e 99567715 10.071572042 49 ee e x 
16g. 9-8824428] 6 $4274/10.07 316541 09-81 878765 e 6 
10 4885755 92922 88 dg A932, 40 _ 815031519. 786883 9˙93 3765r0. 623682 
1 6410.8 2 9.928 e. ey had 519.815 7619.87 78 2725 1810. o 20 5 
10 21 9.88222 28939 1039 51577 878545 9373 -0621129] 5 
Es = 19 538857550 $784376 222788271 5188577 4 
200.811 9.882077 9.92919 6110.07054 53 816069409. 83281 = 23 10. o 25 3 
ee oe 36 Ae 2296 cs, 3 
E 9.381 29707 + 519+ 099.87 93 0613 I 
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SINE of incidence, in Catoptrics and Dioptrics, is uſed for 1 ming „ in the Manege; to un/inew a horſe, called in 
- the /ine of the angle of INCIDENCE. | | French enerver, is to cut the two tendons on the fide of 
Gives of reflection, in Catoptrics, is uſed for the /ine of the | the head, about five inches under the eyes; which two 
angle of REFLECTION. 1 e join in one at the tip, or the end of the noſe, in order 
SVE of refraction, in Dioptrics, is uſed for the /ine of the | to perform its motion. This tendon at the tip of the 
angle of REFRACT,ION. 5 | | wo is likewiſe cut. We unſincu, in order to dry the 
SINE afſenſu capituli, in Law, a writ. that lies where a bi- | head, and make it ſmaller. 1 
ſhop, dean, prebendary, or maſter of an hoſpital, aliens | Sins WSHrunk, is ſaid of a horſe that is over- rid, and ſo 
the lands holden in right of his biſhopric, deanery, hcuſe, | worn down with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt-bellicd, 
dc. without the aſſent of the chapter or fraternity; in | through a ſtiffneſs and contraction of the two, ſineros that 
which caſe his ſucceſſor ſhall have this writ. | are under his belly. | | 
SINE-CURES are eccleſiaſtical benefices, without cure of | S1NE w-/þrung, is a violent attaint, or over-reach, in which 
fouls. | a horfe {trikes the toe of his hinder feet againſt the /pncw 
No church where there is but one incumbent can properly | of the fore-legs. | > | | 
be a ſime-cure : and, though the church being down, or | SIN, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a word uſcd 
the pariſh being become deſtitute of pariſhioners, the in- | to expreſs the ſame as aga/lochum, or lignum aloes. 
cumbent may be thereby neceſſarily acquitted from the | SINGERS, in the ii Antiquities, See CHANTOR. 
actual performance of public duty, yet he is ſtill under SINGING, the ad of making divers inflexions of the 
an obligation to do it, whenever à church ſhall be built, | voice, agreeable to the ear, and correſpondent to the 
and there are a competent number of inhabitants; and, notes of a ſong, or piece of melody. | EY 
in the mean while, ifthe church be preſentative, as moſt | The Greek muſicians, ſays Dr. Smith in his Harmonics, 
| ſuchchurches are, the incumbent is inſtituted into the cure p. 3. note c, rightly deſcribe the difference between the 
of ſouls. Such henefices are rather depopulations than | manner of.//{nging and that of talking. They conſidered 
Fne-cures ; and it will be proper ſor the new incumbent | two motions in the voice; the one continued, and uſed 
toread the thirty-nine articles, and the liturgy, in the | in talking; the other diſcrete, and uſed in /inging. In 
church yard, &c. and to do whatever other incumbents | the continued motion, the voice never reſts at any cer- 


plually do. Cee ooh I tain pitch, but waves up and down by inſenſible degrees; 
But a rectory, or a portion of it, may properly be a /ine- | 
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{ and in the diſcrete motion it does the contrary, fre- 
; _ ure, if there be a vicar under the rector, endowed and quently reſting or ſtaying at certain places, and leaping 
_ charged with the cure; in which caſe it does not come | from one to another by ſenſible intervals. Euclid's In- 
0 within the ſlatute of pluralities, 21 Hen. VIII. c. 1 3. troductio Harmonica, p. 2. In the ſormer caſe, the | 
| Here, therefore, no diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the | vibrations of the air are continually accelerated, and re- | 
/ er with a former living; nor need the incumbent | tarded by turns, and by very ſmall degrees, and in the | 
; 8 e articles, or divine ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz. | latter by large ones. 5 3 = ö 
2 J. which extends only to a benefice with cure. The firſt thing done, in learning to ing, is to raiſe a — 4 
1 ne- cure donative wants no inſtitution and induction, ſcale of notes, by tones and ſemitones, to an octave; 3 _ 
5 ” on png mult have both, eſpecially if it con-] and deſcend again by the ſame notes; and then to riſe | 
ps hes 5 tithes, and not in a portion of money; | and fall by greater intervals, as a 3d, 4th, and 5th, and 
5 TN nititution muſt not run in curam animarum, but to do all this by notes of different pitch. | | 
| g. erte, five poruonem reetoriæ de A B, &c. | Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
: N = euere ſtatute 21 Hen. VIII. not only which the ſyllables fa, ſl, la, mi, are applied, and the 
- Came. and rectories with vicarages endowed, but | pupil is taught to name each line and ſpace thereby ; 
4 neries, and ar 


ce chdeaconries, are declared to be bene- 
ces without cure. 


plaintiff” 8 ow hen judgment is given againſt the 
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d to be in miſericordia pro falſo clamore 
403 
ie he b dre the defendant, it is fad, uh 22 die; | ſee Choral SERVICE. No 
by N the court. SINGING of birds. See SONG of birds. | 
—— e N uſed in parliament, for the adjourn- SINGLE, among Sporiſinen, the tail of any of the deer 
come on ny debate, wichout fixing the day when it ſhall | kind. 25 „ 3 
anz which is looked vpon as a genteeler dif- SixcLER bond or obligation, ſimplex obligatio, in Law, is a 
the thing in queſtion. | | deed, whereby the obligor obliges himſelf, his heirs, exe- 
notes what we call a nerwe; though, in | cutors, and adminiſtrators, to pay a certain ſum of 
Vor. aged it is rather uſed for a tendon. money to another at a day appointed. See OBLICATION. 
V. Ne 332. 6 E | SINGLE 


whence this practice is uſually called ſo/-Za-ing. The 

nature, reaſon, defects, &c. whereof, ſee under the ar- 
ticle SOL-FA-ING. | 8 . 
For the hiſtory of ing ing, as a part of religious worſhip, 
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SINGLE caſt, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by farmers for 
that ſort of ſowing, that diſperſes the neceſſary quantity 
of corn at one bout. 


 S1NGLE, echo, fine, N propoſition, rafters, tenaille, and 


voucher, ſee the ſubſtantives. 

SINGLES. See PETTY ingles. 

SINGULAR number, in Grammar, the firſt manner of 
declining nouns, and conjugating verbs uſed when we 
only ſpeak of a ſingle perſon or thing. See NUMBER. 

SINGULAR Hiſtory, See HISTORY. 

3 ben. See PROPOSITION. 

SINGULATOR, among the Romans, a horſeman who 
rode with one horſe only. 

SINGULTUS, in Medicine, a convulſive motion of the 
midriff, commonly called the n1cxvy. 

SINICAL quadrant. See QUADRANT. | 

SINISTER, ſomething on, or towards the left hand. 


Hence ſome derive the word /inifter, a /inends, becauſe | 


the gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our 
deſigns. 

SINISTER is alſo uſed among us for unlucky; though, in 
the ſacred rites of divination, the Romans uſed it in an 
oppoſite ſenſe. Thus avis /ini/tra, or a bird on the left 
hand, was eſteemed a happy omen; whence, in the 

law of the Twelve Tables, Abe /ini/tra populi magiſter gſto. 

SINISTER, in Heraldry. The /ini/tcr fide of an Escu r- 
CHEON, is the ſide anſwering to the 
perſon who looks at it. - | 

SINISTER chief and baſe. See ESCUTCHEON. 

SINISTER bend. See BEND. © h 


SINISTER aſpett, among Aftrologers, is an appearance of 


two planets, happening according to the ſucceſhon of 


the ſigns; as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame de-| 


ree of Gemini. | 2 
SINISTRI, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus called, becauſe 
they held the left hand in abhorrence, and made it a 

point of religion not to receive any, thing therewith. 

What in us is a piece of civility, in them was a ſuperſti- 
tion. Balſamon obſerves, that they were likewiſe called 
SABBATIANS and NOVATIANS. - | | 
SINKING V the earth. See ABSORPTIONS of the carth 

SINKING und. See FUND. | „ 
SINKOO, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 
or agallochum, uſed in 


authors to the lignum aloes, 
meqicine. 

SINNE T, aboard a /p. See SENNIT. 

SI NON OMNES, a writ on aſſociation of juſt 


it is permitted, that two or mor 
buſineſs. _ | 
SINOPER, or SinoP1s, in Natural Hiſtory. 8 
Pier en. | RE 
SINOPICA rerra, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a red 
earth of the ochre-kind, called alio rubrica ſinopica, and 
by ſome authors /inopis. _ : 
It is a very cloſe, compact, and weighty earth, of a fine 
glowing purple colour, but in ſome ſpecimens much 


e of them may ſiniſh the 


ee Si No- 


deeper than in others, and in ſome degenerates into 


paleneſs; but even in its worſt condition, the colour is 
very fine. 
and of an even but duſty ſurface, It adheres firmly to 
the tongue, is perfectly fine and ſmooth to the touch, 
does not crumble eaſily between the fingers, and ſtains 
the hands. It melts very flowly in the mouth, and is per- 
fectly pure and fine, and of a very auſtere aſtringent 
taſte, and ferments very violently with aqua fortis. In 


the fire it acquires a great hardneſs, but does not change | 


colour. 

It was dug in Cappadocia, and carried for ſale to the 
city Sinope, whence it had its name. It is now found 
in plenty in the New Jerſeys, in America, and is called 
by the people there blood-/tone, from its ſtaining the 
hands to a blood colour, and may probably be had in 
many other places; and this deſerves thoroughly enquir- 
ing into, ſince there ſeems not one among the earths 
more worthy notice. Its fine texture and body, with 
its high florid colour, muſt make it very valuable to 


Painters, and its powerful aſtringency equally ſo in me- | 


dicine. 
The ancients were well acquainted with it in fluxes and 
hemorrhages, and experience ſhews it poſſeſſes the ſame 
virtues at this time. The deepeſt coloured is ever the 
molt aſtringent. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 60. | 
SINOPLE, or SENOPLE, in Heraldry, denotes vert, or 
the green colour in armories : thus called by the an- 
cient heralds z though Pliny and Ifidore, by color ſinopi- 
cus, Or /inople, mean a browniſh red, ſuch as that of our 
ruddle. | 
F. Meneſtrier derives the word from the Greek praſina 
A green armories; by corruptedly retrenching the firſt 
Y 


able pra: which is no new thing among oriental words, | 


witnefs Salonica for Theſſalonica. 


right hand of the 


ices, where- | 
by, if all in commiſſion cannot meet at the day aſſigned, 


It is of a pure texture, but not very hard, | 


SIP 


Sinople is ſuppoſed to fignify love, youth, b ; 
and liberty : whence it is, that hg. een 
, ton, 


legitimation, &c. are always to be f. : 
Wax. ; F caled with een 


SINOVIA. - See SYNOVIA. 

SINUATED leaf, in Botany. See I.rae, 

SINUOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns in 
other irregular figures ; ſometimes jetting out arches, o 
times falling in. Such as deſcribed by the n er 
ſerpent, &c. | week 
It is the /nus/ity of the ſea- coaſts that form 
capes, &c. Du Lotr obſerves, that the courr * 
river Meander, creeping in a thouſand Pate of th 
ſtirs, ſerved Dædalus as a model to form his! b I 45 25 

HINUOUS lers. See ULcER. c 

SINUS, in Surgery, a little cavity or facculus 
formed by a wound, or ulcer, wherein pus i 
A fmus is properly a cavity in the middle of a 
formed by the ſtagnation and 
or humours, and which has 
exit. | 
Deep /inuſes that lope downwards, 

are difficult to heal; yet that ſurgeon undertakes to cu, 
any ſints in a week, by the medicaments he deferie 
page 338, and by an agglutinative bandage. He ma 
that he never comes to the inciſion till he bnd an Fs 
pharmaceutic applications are ineffectual ; and that for 

the dilatation of /inv/es, he does not uſe the decs 0 

; ; eceitfy] 
ſcalpel, as being more apt to deceive the operator thn 
the patient. | . 

SINUS, in Anatomy, denotes a cavity in certain bones, ani 
other parts, the entrance whereof is very narrow ind the 
bottom wider, and more ſpacious. ; 
Of theſe ſinuſes, we find ſeveral in divers parts of the bod: 
particularly in the baſis of the ſkull, on the off petroli; 
where the ancients imagined their uſe was to render th 
bones more light. In ſeveral of the joints of the body; 
they ſerve to receive the epiphyſes of the other bones, 

HINUS is alfo an appellation given to the duplicatures cf 
the dura mater. Fo e 
Theſe ſinuſes, Dr. Drake obſerves, are venous channel, 
formed for the reconveyance of the blood. There ate 
four of them chieffy conſiderable, viz. the fnus lng. 
nalis, which, running along the middle of the comer 
part of the brain, ſends out a branch on each ſide, be- 
tween the brain and cerebellum, called the lateral ſinuſes, 
and the torcular Herophili, formed out of a concourſe of 
the lateral fnuſes, and pineal gland. They are all fermed 
of the ſeveral venous branches, which return the blood 
from the brain and cerebellum, and deliver their con- 
tents into the jugular veins; whereof they are, as it 
were, the roots. Their coats are furniſhed with ſtrong 
fibres, by means whereof they are dilated by the influ 
of the venous blood, and again contracted with a reci- 
procal motion, like the pulſe of an artery. Sce 70. 
Anat. (O/tcol.) fig. J. litt. b. b. c. c. 

SINUS / an artery, is uſed by ſome for any part of an at- 
tery, where its ſides are ſlretched out beyond the oidi- 
nary proportional dimenſions elſewhere. _ 

 Morgagni has obſerved four ſuch ſinuſes in the aorta; 
three of them anſwering to the ſemilunar valves, and the 
fourth is all that part of the aorta, between the former 
ſinuſes and the origin of the common trunk of the right 
ſubclavian and carotid arteries. He gives ſome realons 
to prove, that the nervus acceſſorius ariſes from the 
eighth pair, to be joined to the medulla ſpinalis. Med. 
EM, Edinb, abr. v. i. p. 410606. 

SINUS of the womb, is uſed for any cavity within its ſul- 
ſtance. Theſe /auſes are much of the fame testü 
with the cells of the ſpleen, or rather of the corpors & 
vernoſa penis; being membranous cavities communicate 
ing with each other, and having numerous arterics fp 
on them, whoſe lateral branches open into the celts 
from which veins go out to be joined to other veins, that 

return the blood ſrom the other parts of the womb. 

Theſe jinuſes are diſtended with blood in the time of 
menſes, and their orifices are then alſo enlarged. i 
During the time of pregnancy the V, and ther of 
nals that open into the womb, are gradually Ain 
and enlarged; fo that, at the end of nine mon 5 
ſinuſes will contain the largeſt fingers, and the * 
from them will receive the little finger. Vide Monte, 
Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. 11. art. . 

HION-cellege, See COLLEGE. 

SIPHAC, a name uſed by ſome author 

num. 

SIPHILIS. Sce SYPHYLIS. 

SIPHITA, a word uſed by Paracelfus, 


s bays, 


ſrequen! 
colleReg, 
fleſhy part 
putrefaction of the bloog 
wrought itſelf ſome vent ar 


Scultetus obſerves, 


— * _ 


” — 


g for the perth 


and his follower» 


with the addition of paryva and magna, for 1775 or K. 
The ſiphita parda ſigniſies the chorea ſandii lub « 


e /iphita mag na, walking in une 


Vitus's dance; aud 
ſleep. 


ect 


Tab. 
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Med. 
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| , in the Natural Hiftory of the ancients, 
wink 8 in great plenty in the iſland Siphnus, 
aſu Fgean Sea. It was dug up in large maſſes in 
in the hbourhood of the ſea, and when freſh might be 
the 1 e into any ſorts of veſſels by reaſon of its 
cut oh but when aſterwards burnt and oiled over, 
_— "black and ſolid, and fit for any ſervice : and the 
bee”); mb of it bore the fire very well. The ſame ſub- 
veſſels is ſtill found in many parts of Europe, and called 
Rant n, and applied to the ſame uſe. It is no 
4 than the fleatites, or our SOAP-rock. 
VION or SYPHON, in Hydraulics, a crooked tube, one 
STPH ; branch whereof is longer than the other ; uſed in 
is 2 5 of fluids, emptying of veſſels, and in various 


hdroſtatical experiments. 


The word in the original Greek, o19vy, ſignifies ſimply 


e ſome apply it to common tubes or pipes. 
elta partei deſeribes two veſſels under the name 
of phons; the one cylindrical in the middle, and coni- 
cal at the two extremes; the other globular in the | 
middle, with two narrow tubes fitted to it axis-wiſe ; 
both ſerving to take up a quantity of water, &c. and to | 


retain it when up. 


But the moſt uſcful and celebrated hen is that which | 


follows: a crooked tube ABC (Tab. VI. Hydraulics, 
fr. 64.) is provided of ſuch a length, and with ſuch an 
angle, or ſo bent at the vertex, as that when the orifice A 
is placed on an horizontal plane, the height of A B may 
not exceed thirty-two or thirty-three feet. For common 


uſes a foot or half a foot high ſuffices. If, now, the leſs] 


arm AB be immerged in water, or any other liquid, and 
the air be ſucked out of it by the aperture C, till the li- 
quor follow 3 the liquor will continue to flow out of the 
veſſel, through the tube BC, as long as the aperture A 
is under the ſurface of the liquor. EE 

Note, inſtead. of ſucking out the air, the event will be 
the ſame, if the /phon be at firſt filled with the fluid, and 


the aperture C ſtopped with the finger, till the aperture 


Abe immerged. | 


The truth of the phenomenon is known by abundance | 


of experiments; nor is the reaſon of part of it far to 
ſeek. In ſacking, the air in the tube is rarefied, and the 


equilibrium deſtroyed 3 conſequently, the water mult be | 
raiſed into the leſſer leg, AB, by the preponderating | 


prefſure of the atmoſphere. _ | 
The /yban being thus filled, the atmoſphere preſſes equally 
on each extremity thereof; ſo as to ſuſtain an equal quan- 
tity of water in each leg: but the air not being able to 
ſuſtain all the water in the longer leg, and being more 
than able to ſuſtain that in the ſhorter leg; with the ex- 
eels of ſorce, therefore, it will raiſe new water into the 
ſhorter leg; and this new water cannot make its way, 
but by protruding the firſt before it; by this means is 
the water continually driven out at the longer leg, as it 
15 continually raiſed by the ſhorter. | 5 
The cauſe of the fiphon's running may be otherwiſe ex- 
Plained in the following manner: the air which paſſes 
into the veſſel ABCD, (/iz. 65.) repreſented by the co- 
lumn K L, ſuſtains the column of water L D in the ſhort 
leg of the /iphon, preſſing againſt that air with its per- 
pendiculat height DF; whilſt the column of air MS 
prefſing upwards againſt the hole of the long or iſſuing 
eg D 8, which acts according to the height D C, muſt 
Feld and ſuffer the water to run out as long as the leg 
hs longer, or rather perpendicularly higher than 
Vi, For fince K and M are ſuppoſed to be at the top 
e tmoſphere, the columns K L and MS are equal 
in beight and preflure (for the height of L above 8 is of 
5 *<count with reſpect to the whole height of the at- 
molphere), as long as MS is acted upon by the deſcend- 
5 vater DS, whoſe height is from D to 8, (e. g. ſif- 
e inches) an height ſuperior to that of the column 


de the column MS mult yield to the water iſſuing 
3 1 however the ſurface of the water E de- 
s t r K L, by its preſſure, will always 
. var e reſiſtance of the column M 8, becauſe it 
the month eight of water to ſuſtain than MS has. If 
would h of che iſſuing leg had been at T, the water 

ng in eguilibrio, filling both legs of the /ſphon, 


When 6 g 

5 J Water is come down in the upper veſſel to 
MS w; ecauſe then the two columns of air KL and 
g will be ag 


N ed againſt by an equal height of water in 
. s of the fphon; but if you raiſe the iſſuing end of 
einne ſuppoſed at T) up to the level of u V 
dout at Hl '© Water will run back up from V to D, and 
8, havin % N upper veſſel ; becauſe then the column 
ated zg ung only the height VD to ſuſtain, will be 
which is preg; — leſs force than the column K L, 
For to VD. . aBainſt by the whole height D H ſupe- 
cke cauſe of th nce, therefore, the preſſure of the air is 

e Vater being puſhed up into the ſiphon, and 


S (e. g. ſeven inches) ſupported by the column of | 


- 


| 2 
the difference of its preſſure (as one column is acted 
againſt by the water in the ſhort leg more weakly than 
another column of air is acted upon by the water in the 
long leg) is the cauſe of its running continually from one 
veſſel into another, when once ſet agoing; it follows, 
that the bend D of the upper part of the /iphon muſt 
not be above thirty-two feet higher than the water in the 
upper veſſel, becauſe the air cannot ſuſtain a column of 
water, whoſe height exceeds thirty-two feet. 

Mercury will run in a /phez in the ſame manner as wa- 
ter; but in this caſe, the bend of the /phon mult not be 
more than 30545 inches above the ſtagnant mercury in 
the upper veſſel ; becauſe, as it is about fourteen times 
ſpecifically heavier than water, it will be lifted up by 
the preſſure of air but the fourteenth part of the height 
to which water is lifted. Defag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. 
ſ&xt. 8. NN Sa | 

But ſome authors aſſert, that the water continues to low 
through the phon, even when placed under a receiver, 
and the air exhauſted from it. | 

Some will have it, that there is ſtill air enough left in 
the evacuated receiver, to raiſe the water to an inch or 
two. But as both mercury and water are found to fall 
entirely out of the Torricellian tube, in vacuo; the preſſure 


of the thin remaining air there can never be the cauſe of 
the aſcent, both of mercury and water, in the ſhorter 


leg of the /iphon. Hence, as the height of the h is 
limited to thirty-two feet; for this only reaſon, that air 
cannot raiſe water higher ; ſome have queſtioned, whe- 
ther or no we are in the right in rejecting Hero's method 
of carrying water, by means of a Rohn, over the tops of 
mountains, into an oppoſite valley. For Hero only or- 
ders the apertures of the /phon to be ſtopped, and water 
to be poured through a funnel into the angle or meeting 
of the legs, till the „phon be full: when ſhutting the 
aperture in the angle, and opening the other two, the 
water, he ſays, will continue to flow. Now if there 
only need air for the firſt riſe of the water into the leſs 
leg, not for the continuation of the motion, it were 
poſſible to raiſe the water much higher than the height 
of the atmoſphere would carry it. | 

Wolfius (Elem. Matheſ. tom. ii. p. 348. ed. 1733.) ex- 
preſly ſays, that this propoſed artifice of Hero is very 
juſtly rejected; becauſe air is neceſſary not only for the 
elevation of the water in the ſhorter leg, but for the con- 
tinuance of its motion; and he adds, that this method 
was unſucceſsfully tried, where the height was greater 
than thirty-two feet. | 

Deſaguliers alſo obſerves, that in a crane or /phon (ſuch 


as that propoſed by Hero) of about forty feet high, the 


water, inſtead of running from the upper veſſel into the 


lower, as it would do if the height of the ſhort leg 
were much under thirty-two feet, will in the two legs 


fall back to the height of thirty-two feet, above the re- 
ſpective veſſels, where it will hang; the air not being 
able to ſuſtain the water above thoſe heights, and con- 
ſequently to drive it up over the bend, 


In an experiment of this kind, the water in the legs of 


the phon, unleſs it be purged of its air, will not reſt at 
a height of quite thirty feet above the water in the veſſels, 
becauſe air will extricate itſelf out of the water, and get- 
ting above the water in the legs preſs it downwards, ſo 


that its height will be leſs to balance the preſſure of the 


atmoſphere. However, this is certain, that a Hh of 
a particular kind, once ſet a running, will perſiſt in its 
motion, though removed into the moſt perfect vacuum 
our air-pumps will make: or, if the lower orifice of a 


full /phon be ſhut, and the whole be thus placed in a re- . 
ceiver, with a contrivance for opening the orifice when 


the air is exhauſted ; the water will be all emptied out 
of the veſſel, as if it had been in open air. | | 
This fact has been ſufficiently aſcertained by many ap- 
proved hydroſtatical writers. 

Deſaguliers informs us, that he made the experiment, 


both with water and mercury; for having filled a {phon, 


recurved at the extremities of its legs, ſucceſſively with 


thoſe liquors, and ſuſpended it by a flip-wire in the re- 


ceiver of an air-pump, over two ſmall jars containing 
mercury to unequal heights (and water, when water was 
uſed in the ph), he exhauſted the air out of the re- 


ceiver, and then letting down the /p)2, ſo that its two 


ends went into the liquor in the jars, the liquor ran from 
the higher into the lower veſſel. He alſo made an expe- 
riment in the open air, where the mercury ran through 
a /iphon, whoſe bend was more than thirty-one inches 
above the lower orifice of the ſhort leg of the /phey. 
But neither of theſe experiments affords a juſt objection 
againſt the doctrine advanced in the 5 part of 
this article, viz. that the air is the cauſe of the diſcharge 
of liquors from one veſſel into another by means of / - 
phons; for its running in vacuo was only owing to the 
attraction of coheſion, which acts for a fmall height; 

| becauſe, 
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becauſe, the experiment will not ſucceed in vacut, if| Some derive the word from the Latin herus 

the /iphon uſed for mercury has its bend fix inches higher | which opinion ſeems Budzeus, who, in or nal 

than the orifice of the ſhort leg, and if the bend of the | Francis I. always called him here, 6d, m 5 to lig 
phon for water be two or three feet high; neither will | others derive it from the Greek «ugg, ld; ef en 

the laſt mentioned experiment with mercury in the open | opinion is Paſquier, who adds, tl Of whic 


ut the ancient rant: 


air anſwer, if the bend of the /iphon be forty inches | gave the ſame title to God, calling him bean fire D 
high: and in all the experiments the bores of the /phons others fetch the word from the Syriac ; and 2 Da. 
muſt be very ſmall. Exp. Phil. ubi ſupra, p. 168. was firſt given to the merchants who traded D : 
The figure of the /iphon may be varied at pleaſure (ſee | Menage will have it come from ſenior, elder ; wh” 


fig. 66, 67, 68,) provided only the orifice C be be- ſeigneur, then ſeignar, and fire. 
low the level of the ſurface of the water to be drawn up; [SIRE was likewiſe anciently uſed in the ſa 
but ſtill the farther it is diſtant from it, the faſter will | /zeur and ſeigneur, and applied to barons, g 
the fluid be carried off. And if, in the courſe of the | citizens. | 

flux, the orifice A be drawn out of the fluid; all the 1i- |SIREN, geięnv, in Antiquity, mermaid; a name giv 
quor in the /iphon will go out at the lower orifice C; that | kind of fabulous beings repreſented by the bod wh 
in the leg CB dragging, as it were, that in the ſhorter | ſea-monſters, with women's faces and fiſhes els; by 
leg AB after it. by the ancient poets, &c. as having the upper par 85 
If a filled ſipbon be ſo diſpoſed, as that both orifices A] man, and the lower like birds; and decked . 1 
and C, be in the ſame horizontal line: the fluid will re-| mage of various colours. * 
main pendant in each leg, how unequal ſoever the length | The three Arens are ſuppoſed to have been the thr 
of the legs may be. Fluids, therefore, in /iphons, ſeem, | daughters of the river Achelous ; and are called Per. 

as it were, to form one continued body; fo that the 1 Lygea, and Leuceſia, Homer only makes mentic 
heavier part deſcending like a chain, pulls the lighter | © wo firent, and ſome others reckon fire. Virgil To 
after it. | | them on rocks where veflels are in danger of f fi 
Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the water will flow out, | Pliny makes them inhabit the promontory of Miner. 
even through a /iphon that is interrupted, by having the | near the iſland Capreæ. Others fix them in Sicily wo 
legs AD and FC, joined (fig. 68.) together, by a much | Cape Pelorus. | | e 
bigger tube full of air. Claudian ſays, they inhabited harmonious rocks; thi 


me ſenſe wi 
entlemen, ang 


The s1rHo V irtembergicus is a very extraordinary ma-| they were charming monſters; and that failors wer 
chine of this kind, performing divers things which the | wrecked on their rocks without regret, and even expired 
common /iphon will not reach. E. gr. in this, though in raptures: Dulce malum in pelago ſiren. 
the legs be in the ſame level, yet the water riſes up the Pauſanias tells us, that the rens, by the perſuaſion & s 
one, and deſcends through the other; the water riſes, | Juno, challenged the Muſes to a trial of ikill in ſinging; 
even though the aperture of the leſs leg be only half im- and theſe, having vanquiſhed them, plucked the zolde 
merged in water; the /iphon has its effect foe conti- | feathers from the wings of the „rens, and formed then 
nuing dry a long time; either of the apertures being | into crowns, with which they adorned their own heads 
opened, the other remaining ſhut for a whole day, and | This deſcription is, doubtlefs, founded on a literal ex 
then opened, the water flows out as uſually. Laſtly, | plication of the fable, that the /rens were women who 
the water riſes and falls indifferently through either leg. | inhabited the ſhores of Sicily; and who, by all the 4. 
Muſchenbroek, in accounting for the operation of this | lurements of pleaſure, ſtopped paſſengers, and made then 
ſiphon, obſerves, no diſcharge could be made by it, un-] forget their courſe. 


leſs the water applied to either leg cauſe the one to be | The name, according to Bochart, who derives it fron 


ocean. | | —— | . | to theſe people, who with their muſi 
SIRA, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers | ſtrangers into the purlieus of their temples? oY 
have called orpiment. 5 8 them to death. Nor was it muſic only 3 pattl 
SIRACAUSTUM, a name given by Meſue to a medicine | ſons were ſeduced to follow them; the 00 pup 
he recommends in acute diſeaſcs. | their choirs were maintained for 4 a ee Tie 
SIR. UM, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs a ſweet de- both on account of their voices and en ours, 
coction, whether given in that form, or firſt inſpiſſated | were accordingly very liberal of 127 o paid den 
into a ſort of rob by evaporation. | theſe means enticed ſea-faring parlony Ancient Nite 
SIRE, a title of honour in France, now given to the king | for their entertainment. Analyſis 0: n 
only, as a mark of ſovereignty. In all placets and pe-] vol. ii. p. 17, &c. Artedi to del 
titions, epiſtles, diſcourſes, &c. to the king, he is ad- SIREN, in Jchthyology, a name given Þy either 00 
dreſſed under the title of „ire. monſter often deſcribed by authors, but | 


3 


—— 
E 6 > 
L * _ 2 
— ⁰˙ m ˙ wm ˙ es, xn. 
3 — — Ru © 


i ſhorter, and the other longer by its own weight. Introd. | the Phoenician language, implies a es: and hence, l 
1 ad Phil. Nat. tom. ii. p. 853 ed. 4to. 1762. it is probable, that in ancient times there might but 
4 The project of this /iphon was laid by Jordanus Pelletier, | been excellent fingers, but of corrupt morals, on the | 
| and executed at the expence of prince Frederic Charles, | coaſt of Sicily, who, by ſeducing voyagers, gave fie l 
Pt adminiſtrator of Wirtemberg, by his mathematician Sha- | this fable. i 
41 hackard, who made each branch twenty feet long, and | Some interpreters of the ancient fables will have the nun- t 
1 ſet them eighteen feet apart; the deſcription thereof was | ber and the names of the three ſirens to have been taken \ 
1 publiſhed by Reiſelius, the duke's phyſician. from the triple pleaſure of the ſenſes, wine, lore, and e 
1 This gave occaſion to M. Papin to invent another, that | muſie, which are the three moſt powerful means affe y 
1 did the ſame things, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- | ducing men; and hence, ſo many exhortations to avoid SI; 
Wi actions; and which Reiſelius, in another paper in the | the /irexs fatal ſong. Se | h t 
1 Tranſactions, ingenuouſly owns to be the very ſame | Probably, it was hence, that the Greeks fetched ther U 
Ji with that of Wirtemberg. Its ſtructure will appear from | etymology of /iren, viz. from ceipa, a chain; as if ten SIR 
14 its figure, which is repreſented (Tab. VI. Hydraulics, was no getting free of their enticement. . ſt 
17 fig. 69.) % 5 „ Others, who do not look for ſo much myſtery in ts |: 
| SIPHONANTHUS, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria] fable, maintain that the /irens were nothing but cert 1 
14 monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower ſtreights in the ſea, where the waves whirling kurs! N 
14 conſiſts of one petal, it is tubulated and divided into ſe- | around, ſeized and ſwallowed up veſſels that approacie th 
4 | veral ſegments at the edge; the piſtil ariſes from the | them too near. | ; © 
14 cup, and finally becomes a fruit reſembling four berries, | Laſtly, others hold the rens to have been certain ſo We 
4 #4 divided into four cells, in each of which there is one | and promontories, where the winds, by the various 4 
TH large greeniſh yellow ſeed. This genus, which was | verberations and echoes, cauſe a kind of harmony 1 1 
| 1 eſtabliſhed by Dr. Amman, under the denomination of | ſurpriſes and ſtops paſſengers. This, probably, nel iy 
14 fi phonantbemum, has only one ſpecies. Art. Petrop. | be the origin of the /irens Pn and the occaſion ot gt C 
1 ſipbonantbemum, has only one ſpecies rt. Petrop. gin of the. 85 n SR 
vi Vol. viii. p. 216. | Ho the name of firens to theſe rocks. | (y 7g 

Ti SIPTACE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the an- The learned Mr. Bryant fays, that the ron: ver BW. 

418 __ cients to a beautiful bird, of which they are very fond, | thite and Canaanitiſh prieſts, who had founded ry — 

. and which was often kept in their houſes. Some have | in Sicily, which were rendered infamous on 16 a * 

1 conjectured this to be © goldſinch, from the fine yellow | the women who officiated. They were much a06 "me 

4 1188 33 x , 3 ; which they to 
„ they deſcribe about it; but Pliny plainly makes it the | to cruel rites, ſo that the ſhores, upon 1 

— 1 ; i opal” Ne bones 0! n or 

„ parrot : he tells us, among other things, that it imitated | ſided, are deſcribed as covered with the 44 th, 16 

18 318 the human voice the beſt of all birds. _ deſtroyed by their artifice. Virgil. Eneie. : 

1 SIPUNCULUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of the in- v. 864. 1 | Ily winni 

4.1 teſting claſs of worms in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its cha- | The ancients repreſent their ſongs as ſo — 11 nel 

1 racters are: that the body is round and elongated; the | that nobody could withſtand their hh ade 140 

Wt! mouth attenuated and cylindric; and the lateral aperture | ſoothed with it; though their life was te p 

lf | | of the body rugged. There are two ſpeciesz one found | the gratification. See Homer's Odyſ. ” 9 re 

j 1 under ſtones in the European, and the other in the Indian | Mr. Bryant obſerves, that the ſtory of 0 to ell 
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— 
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T 
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their deſcription niake it. 


| or not ſo like man as 


of ing 21 it to conſtitute a peculiar genus of the 

ty are ſuppoſes ſhes. The tharsety he gives of 

z pou ſ it has no pinnated tail ; the head, neck, and 

0 1 - down to the navel, re reſent thoſe of the human 

als 7d there are only two fins on the whole body, and 
, 


the breaſt. g 
— _ in his Hiſtory of Curioſities, deſeribes ſuch a 
— f this under the name of Hrene, and Barchewitz 
f a the name of homo marinus. See MERMA1D, SEA“ 


and SE A-man. 


ith aſp 5 2 a genus of the order of meantes, in the 
and Pd amphibia. Its characters are: that its body is 


4 furniſhed with a tail; the feet are 


a d. an 
biped, naked, 3 'This animal was diſcovered by 


brachiated with claws. 


1 * n A "age" R 

en in Carolina; it is found in ſwampy and 
K | 3 by the ſides of pools, under the trunks of 
uh odd trees that hang over the water, The natives call it 
” by the name of mud-1nguana. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. 
1 . firſt apprehended, that it was the larva of a 
ition | find of lizard ; but as its fingers are furniſhed with 
"= claws, and it makes a croaking noiſe, he concluded from 
ting, theſe properties, as well as from the ſituation of the 
en anus, that it could not be the larva of the lizard, and, 
15 therefore, formed of it a new genus under the name of 


iren. He was alſo obliged to eſtabliſh for this uncom- 
mon animal a new order, called meantes, or gliders: the 
animals of which are amphibious, breathing by means of 
gills and lungs, and furniſhed with arms and claws. See 
Tab. Serpents. | | : 
$13eN is alſo a name given by Mouffet, and other authors, 
to a ſpecies of bee; of which they diſtinguiſh two kinds, 
| a farger and a ſmaller. Theſe differ greatly from the 
common bee, in that they live ſolitary, and never unite 
into ſwarms, or build nefts, or make combs, | 
SIREX, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, a genus of the 
þymensptcra claſs of inſets. Its characters are: that the 
mouth has two ſtrong jaws ; that it has two truncated 
palpi or feelers, filiform antennæ, an exſerted, ſtiff, ſer- 
rated ſting, a ſeſſile, mucronated abdomen, and lanceo- 


| from lated wings. There are ſeven ſpecies. | | 
hence, IRI, among the Romans, were ſubterranean caves or 
it hare vaults, in which wheat could be kept ſound and freſh 
on the for fiſty years. | | 
riſe u SIRTASIS, a name given by medical writers to a diſeaſe to | 
which children are ſubject ; it conſiſts in an inflamma- 
e nun. tion of the brain and its membranes, and is attended 
1 taken with a depreſſure of the fontanella, or hollowneſs of the 
re, and eyes, 2 burning fever, a paleneſs and dryneſs of the 
$ of ſe whole body, and an utter loſs of appetite. | 
og SIRICON plumb;, a name given by ſome chemical writers 
to calcined lead, or the grey powder made of lead by a 
- " light calcination in an open ee 
f there 


SIRIUS, oe, in Aſtronomy, the Dog-/lar ; a very bright 
ſtar of the firſt acetone, in the k Lore of 8 el- 
ation Canis Major, or the Great Dog. 555 
This, indeed, is the brighteſt of all the ſtars in our fir- 
32 therefore, probably, ſays Mr. Maſkelyne, 

corery of its parallax, Phil. Tranf. vol. li. p. 889. the 

nexreſt to us of them all. Some, however, ſuppoſe 

Aurus to be the neareſt. 3 

The Arabs call it Aſchere, 


„ might ſirius; and the Latins, 


1 Canicula, or Canis candens. 
a ANICULA, N e . | 

F MRNAME, See SURNAME. 98 
= SDARUM, or OISER, in Botany. See SKIRRET. 


—— 3 See OPINUS. 

7 N, in Botany. See Baſtard-/tone Pax s EY. 

SON Hriacum, in Botany, a name given b 
ol: amy or ode wed, a plan wh 
N 5 C u — 0 1 

SISMUIEPTERIS, in Sete. 


count 0 
addict 
chef k 
of med 
„ lb. 


k | 
vin CEO of the old authors, for the pimpinella, or 
all weh dISTRO | | 


SISTRIN angle. See ANGLE. 


chaſe 0 


Tument uſed b the zee b 
pon deſeribes K as of my" Fo 3388 


Ar with three ſticks 
—j— playing freely by the 


g rela 
0 eil 


then p. 


ich pl | agitation or beating of the | 
e paſt "ig 2 yelded a kind of found, which, * an- 
F ie s melodious. The upper part was adorned 
"Th the mig br bgures ; that of a cat with a human face in 
. and bead of Ne the head of Iſis on the right-ſide, and the 
*1 def 13 n on the left. See Tab. Muſic, fig. 11. 
Ach a lind of nals the C Mrum to have been no better than 


dhe % 3 er. Boſius has | | 1 
Glan, intituled, Ifiacus de ee? he min 
—_ that the rum is found repreſented on 


0 
"Yral medals ; 3 
IV. LA 57 a on taliſmans, Oliris, | on ſome 


del 


100 6 


| | 


e altronomer royal, in a paper recommending the diſ- 


Elſchecre; Scera; the Greeks, | 
See 


ſome authors 
oſe ſeeds were 


in Botany, a name uſed by Pliny, and 


» or Cisrxuu, an ancient kind of muſical in- 


form, made in manner of 
traverſing it breadthwiſe, | 


S1T 


medals, is painted with the head of a dog, and with 2 
fiftrum in his hand. | 
SISYMBRIUM, in Botany. See Pater CRkssks. 
Siymbrium, among the Romans, was one of the 
. e whereof the nuptial garlands were com- 
Poted. | 
SISYMBRIUM, in Botany, is alſo a name uſed to expreſs 
the wild water-mint. See MiNT. 
SISYRA, among the Ancients, a woolly ſkin uſed ſor a co- 
vering to beds. | 
SISY RINCHIUM, Bermudiana, in Botany, a genus of the 
gynandria triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
ſheath; which incloſes the flowers, faces both ways, and 
is compoſed of two compreſſed, keel-ſhaped leaves ; the 
flower has fix oblong petals, and three very ſhort ſtamina, 
terminated by bifid ſummits, which are fixed to the baſe 
of the ſtyle ; with an oval germen, ſituated under the 
flower, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a 
trifid, reflexed ſtigma z the germen afterward turns to 
an oval, three-cornered capſule, with three cells, filled 
with roundiſh feeds. There are three ſpecies, natives of 
America. | 
SI TE fecerit ſecurum, in Law, a ſpecies of original writ, 
called peremptory, which directs the ſheriff to cauſe the 
defendant to appear in court, without any option given 
him, provided the plaintiff gives the ſheriff ſecurity ef- 
fectually to proſecute his claim. This writ is in uſe, 
where nothing is ſpecifically demanded, but only a ſatis- 
faction in general; to obtain which, and miniſter com- 
plete redreſs, the intervention of fome judicature 1s ne- 
ceſſary. Such are writs of treſpaſs, or on the caſe, 
wherein no debt, or other ſpecific thing, is ſued for in 
certain, but only damages to be aſſeſſed by a jury. See 
Pr aciPr. | EY „ 
SITE, or Scirx, tus, denotes the ſituation of a heuſe, 
meſſuage, &c. And ſometimes the ground-plor, or ſpot 
of earth it ſtands on. | 1 
SITE, fitus, in Logic, one of the predicaments, declaring 
a ſubject to be f and ſo placed. TOES 
SITHCUNDMAN, in our O4 /Friters, one whoſe pro- 
vince it was to lead the men of a town or pariſh. Leg. 
In. cap. 56. | 5 | 
Dugdale ſays, that in Warwickſhire the hundreds were 
formerly called fytheſoca, and that /ithefecundman, and 
fithcundman, was the chief officer within ſuch a diviſion, 
i. e. the high-conſtable of the hundred. EEE 


SITHESOCA, in our Old Mriters, is uſed to denote the 


diſtrict now called a Hundred. The word is Saxon, fig- 
nifying a franchiſe, or liberty. 


SITICINES, among the Romans, perſons who ſounded a 


kind of trumpet, having a very mournful tone, at the 
burying of the dead. | 5 


SrTONE, Tiruvai, among the Athenians, officers ap- 


pointed to lay in corn for the uſe of the city, for which 
purpoſe the rawas Ty; Molen tg or the public treaſurer, 
was to furniſh them with as much money as they had oc- 
caſion for. Potter, Archzol. Græc. lib. i. cap. 15. tom. 
1 2 $9 | | 


„ | | 
SIYOPHYLAX, Etmopuaat, formed from omg, corn, and 


oh, keeper, in Antiquity, an Athenian magiſtrate, who 

had the ſuperintendance of the corn; and was to take 
care, that nobody bought more than was neceſlary for 

the proviſion of his family. | 

By the Attic laws, particular perſons were prohibited 

buying more than fifty meaſures of wheat a man; of thoſe 
meaſures, we mean, called gogjuai, and the /itophy/ax was 
to look to the obſervation of this law. It was a capital 

crime to prevaricate in it. po | 
There were fifteen of theſe Atplylaces; ten for the city, 
and ſive for the Pirzus. | | 
Sr, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Orn!thilogy, the name of 
a diſtinct genus of birds, of the order of picæ. The 
characters of this genus are, that the bill is awl-ſhaped, 
tapering, ſtraight, extended ard entire, with the upper 
mandible a little longer than the lower, and a com- 
preſſed apex ; the tongue is jagged, the noſtrils covered 
with feathers, Þnd the feet formed for walking; having 
three toes forward, and one backward ; the middle toe 
being joined at the baſe.to both the outmoſt, and the 
back toe as large as the middle one. Linnæus reckons 
three ſpecies; the picus cinerius, or grey woodpecker, 
or /itta Europea, is called in Engliſh the NU T-hatch, or 
nut-jobber. | . 
The bill is ſtrong and ſtraight ; the upper mandible black, 
the lower white ; the crown of the head, back, -and co- 
verts of the wings, are of a fine bluiſh grey; a black 
ſtroke paſſes over the eye from the mouth; the cheeks 
and chin are whitez the breaſt and belly of a dull 
orange colour; the quill-feathers duſky z the wings un- 
derneath are marked with two ſpots, one white, the 
other black : the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, the two 


middle are grey, the two exterior tipt with grey, to which 
* . 6 F ö Ys — 
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| The leſs Six run, hexachordon minus, reſults from two 


are tones; and two ſemitones; chromatically of eight ſe- 


Ihe greater /ixth is compoſed diatonically, like the leſs, 
of fix degrees and five intervals; among which are four | 


SIX 


ſucceeds a tranſverſe white ſpot z bencath that the reſt 
is black; the legs are of a pale yellow; the back toe 
very ſtrong, and the claws large. 
It is a ſmall bird, not quite ſo large as the chaſſinch. It 
builds in holes of trees, and when their entrance is too 
large, artfully ſtops'them up with mud. It feeds on in- 
ſects and fruits. It hoards nuts for the winter, and 
breaks them by ſticking them in a cleft of the tree, and 
ſtriking them with its beak. In autumn it begins to 
make a chattering noiſe, being ſilent for the greateſt part 
of the year. | 
'The two other ſpecies are found, the one in Canada, the 
other in Jamaica. | 

SITUS, in Geometry and Algebra, denotes the ſituation of 
lines, ſurfaces, &c. . 75 
Wolfius gives us ſome things in geometry, which are not 
deduced from the common analyſis; particularly, matters 
depending on the /itus of lines and figures. M. Leib- 
nitz has even invented a particular kind of analyſis there- 

on, called calculus ſitus. e 

SIVAN, in Chronology, the third month of the Jewiſh ec- 
cleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our May and 

une. | | 

55 in Botany. See SEIRRET. n | 

SIXAIN, SixTH, SEXAGENA, in Mar, an ancient order 
of battle, wherein ſix battalions being ranged in one line, 
the ſecond and fifth were made to advance, to form the 
vanguard; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear- 
guard; the third and fourth remaining on the ſpot, to 
form the corps, or body of the battle. | | 
The word is French, ſignifying the ſame thing. 


_ SIX-CLERKS, officers in chancery of great account, next | 


in degree below the twelve maſters ; whoſe buſineſs is to 
inroll commiſhons, pardons, patents, warrants, &c. 
Which paſs the great-ſeal, and to tranſact and file all 


proceedings by bill, anſwer, & c. | | 
They were anciently c/er:c;, and forfeited their places, if 
they married; but when the conſtitution of the court be- 
gan to alter, a law was made to permit them to marry. 
Stat. 14 & 15 Hen. VIII. cap. 8. They are alſo ſoli- 
citors for parties in ſuits depending in the court of chan- 
.." CErF- 5 A | 
| Under them are fix deputies and ſixty clerks, who, with 
the under c/er+s, do the buſineſs of the office. 
HIXHINDEMEN. See SYXHINDEMEN, * \( | 
SIXTH, in Muſic, is not properly, as ſome have ſuppoſed, 
an original concord, fince it ariſes from the ſubtraction 
of the third from the octave. There are properly but 
three original concords, the octave, fifth, and third ma 
jor. See FUNDAMENTAL and INTERVAL. [14 
The ſixth is of two kinds, greater and %; and hence it 


is eſteemed one of the imperfect concords; though each | 


of the two ſpecies ariſes from a diviſion of the octave. 
The greater Six r, called by the Greeks hexachordon majus, 


is the concord reſulting from a mixture of the ſounds of | 


two ſtrings, that are to each other as 5 to 3. 


ſtrings, which are to each other as 8 to 5. Fe 


The leſs /zxth is compoſed diatonically of fix degrees, 
whence its name; and of five intervals, three whereof 


mitones z five whereof are greater, and three leſs. It 


has its form or origin from the ratio ſuper-tri-partiens | 


- quintas : as of 8 to 5 


tones, and a ſemitone: and chromatically of nine ſemi- 

tones; five whereof are greater, and four leſs: of con- 
ſequence it has a leſs ſemitone more than the former. It 
has its origin from the ratio ſuper-bi-quartiens tertias; as 
5 to 3. | 


: Anciently, the th had only one repetition, which was | 
the 13th ; but, in the modern ſyſtem, it has ſeveral, as | 


the 20th, 27th, &c. all marked indifferently in the tho- 
rough baſs, by the figure 6. And even the /ixth it- 


ſelf, both greater and leſs, when natural, is not expreſſed | 


any otherwiſe than by a ſimple 6. But when it is greater 
. or leſs, by accident, to the 6 is added the mark of a ſharp 
or a flat: as may be ſeen in M. Broſſard. 
Befides the two kinds of /ixths here deſcribed, which are 
both good concords, there are two others that are vicious 
and diſſonant. | — — | = 
SIXTH, the firſt, is the defeFtive, compoſed of two tones | 
and three ſemitones, or of ſeven ſemitones, five whereof 
are greater, and two leſs. | 
SIXTH, the ſecond, is the redundant, compoſed of four 
tones, a greater ſemitone, and a leſs. Whence ſome call 
it pentatonon, as comprehending five tones. c 
Theſe two, being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in | 
melody, and very rarely in harmony. | 
As to the two conſonant fixths, they were anciently uſed 


the money to be made; the reſidue is called Ja, and 


being, in reality, no other than jnye; ; 
care 1s uſually taken, that the firſt n good rk bt 
leſs, and the laſt a greater; and that from 0k, 
we riſe to the octave z and, from the Jef, f true 
fifth. ; fal wie 

S1x TH, in the military Art. See Six AN. 

Sixt pair of nerves. Sce NRRVE. 

SIXTH Rates. ** BATH) SO EM 

SIZE, the name of an inſtrument u 1 
neſs of fine round pearls. wed to find the bz. 
It conſiſts of thin pieces, or leaves, about ts | 
long, and half an inch broad ; faſtened together * 
end, by a tivet. In each of theſe are ſeveral r0u 1 0 ' 
drilled, of different diameters. Thoſe in the Tre 

ſerve for meaſuring pearls from half a giajn 10 f 

grains. Thoſe of the ſecond, for pearls ſrom eipht ten 

or two carats, to five carats, &c. and thoſe of Ate 

for pearls from fix and a half to eight and a halt und, 

S12zE, is alſo uſed for a kind of wet GLUE, The | 
and parings of leather, parchment, or vellum, by bes 
boiled in water, and ſtrained, make /ize. Cy, 7 
is made of leather boiled in water till it be 
viſcid conſiſtence. If it is wanted in painting for nic 

| purpoſes, it ſhould be prepared by taking any quant | 
the ſhreds or cuttings of. glovers leather, and puttin x 
each pound a gallon of water; let theſe be boiled {6 1 
or eight hours, ſupplying water ſo that it may not 0 
miniſh to leſs than two quarts. Then {train the l. 
fluid through flannel, and afterwards evaporate it, till; 
is of the conſiſtence of a jelly when cold. The fe u;4 
in burniſh gilding, and made of cuttings of parchment i 
prepared much after the ſame manner, This ſubliance 
is uſeful in many trades. Mr. Boyle mentions, amons 
other uſes, that fine red ſtands, and hanging.thehe, 
are coloured with ground vermillion tempered with jy 

and when dry, are laid over with common varniſh, f 

91ZE, Gold. See GoLD-/ize. | 

S1ZzE, /inglaſs. See ICUTHYOCOLLA. - 

SIZE Painting. See DISTEMPER. 

SIZE yer Silvering. See SILVERING. 

SIZEL, in Coining, is uſed where pieces of money are ent 
out from the flat bars of filver, after having been drawn 
through a mill into the reſpeCtive ſizes or dimenſons of 


mmon þ:, 
comes of 


melted down again. 
SIZING, in Mineralogy, a term uſed by the Corniſh mi- 
ners for a peculiar method of ſeparating the purer from 
the impurer parts of an ore by means of ſieves. When 
the ore has been powdered, they put it into a wire-ſere 
with fine holes, and in this they ſift it till the fine pan 
goes through: this is properly what is called iz, 
They ſend the larger, or coarſer part, to be powdered 
again, and putting the reſt into a ſieve with a cloſe but 
tom, they let in a itream of water from a cock, and by 
means of continued ſhaking it about, they cauſe the 
lighter and fouler parts to be waſhed over the rimsolthe 
ſieve, and the remaining powder is the black tin. 
SKATE, in Ichthyology, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
the ray-fiſh, called by the generality of authors rai ur. 
dulata, and raia lawis, and by ſome ubus. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the variegated 
_ ray-fiſh, with the middle of the back ſmooth, and wit 
only one row of ſpines in the tail. 
This ſpecies, which is the Ra1a Batis of Linnæus, 1 the 
thinneſt in proportion to its bulk of any of the genus, and 
alſo the largeſt, ſome weighing near two hundred pounds 
The noſe, though not long, is tharp-pointed; abovethe ef 
is a ſet of ſhort ſpines; the whole upper part 01-4 pi 
brown, and in ſome ſpecies {treaked with black; the 
lower part white, marked with many {mall black . 
the jaws covered with ſmall granulated but ſnarp-pon 
teeth ; the tail is of a moderate length; near the " 
are two fins; along. tlie top of it is one row of wy 
and on the edges are irregularly diſperſed a ſew . 
In the males of this ſpecies the ſins are full of 1 
States generate in March and April, at which time wi 
_ ſwim near the ſurface of the water, ſeveral males fue 
ing one female. The females begin to caſt their 4 * 
as the fiſhermen call the bags in which the young e 
cluded, in May, and continue to do it till e- 
In Od ober they are very poor and thin, but begin hs 
i „ oradually better till Ma 
prove in November, and grow gradually The m b 
when they are in the higheſt perfection. Le 4 
ſooner out of ſcaſon than the females: . * 
SKEETS, in the Sca Language, narrow oblong hip | 
ſcoops, for wetting the ſails, decks, or ſides 1 e leth 
SK EGG, in a Ship, that ſmall and ſlender part oa — 
which is cut flanting, and left a little without 
oſt. It is now much out of uſe. 7 in 
SKELETON, Zuzador, formed from 2 Ade 
in Anatomy, an aſſemblage or arrangement | jiſiod 
bones of a dead animal, dried, cleaned, poi 


- 


very ſparingly : at preſent they are allowed to be uſed as 


often as one pleaſes : 1 2 the gaſe with thirds; the /ixrhs ] 


in their natural ſituation ; and kept in that 
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| by means of wires, xc. See Tab. Anat. (Oficel.) fit. 


5.7 ve for good purpoſe in learning the ofteology. 
22 1 & Which a ſkeleton conſiſts, fee 
or 


75 5 in the Philoſophical Ttanfactions, an account 


fa human . ſteleton, all the bones of which were ſo unit-| 
0 


t one articulation from the back to the 
22 te gre Poe a a little way. On ſawing 
2 wy then, where they were unnaturally joined, they 
e end not to coherè throughout their whole ſub- 
3 but only about a ſixth of an inch deep all round. 
4 ure of x trunk was crooked, the ſpinæ making 
4 ot, and the inſide of the vertebræ the concave 
| +of the ſegment. The whole had been found in a 
* arnel-houſe, and was of the ſize of a full grown 
erſon. 


del ETON) Vegetable. The preparations of leaves, fruits, 


roots, &c. called vegetable ſFeletons, are made in this 
9 


manner. Chooſe for this purpoſe the leaves of trees or 


ants, which are ſomewhat ſubſtantial and tough, and 
go woody fibres, ſuch as the leaves of orange, jaſmine, 


bay, laurel, cherry, apricot, peach, plum, apple, pear, 


oplar, oak, and the like; but avoid ſuch leaves as have 


none of the woody fibres, which are to be ſeparated and 


this method; ſuch are the leaves of the vine, 
— b- the like. The leaves are to be gathered 
In the months of June or July, and ſuch to be choſen 
as are ſound and untouched by caterpillars, or other in- 
ſects. Theſe are to be put into an earthen or glaſs veſ- 
ſel, anda large quantity of rain-water to be poured over 


them; and after this they are to be left to the open air, 


ond to the heat of the ſun, without covering the veſſel; 
when the water evaporates, ſo as to leave the leaves dry, 
more mult be added in its place: the leaves will by this 


means putrefy, but they require a different time for this: 


ſome will be finiſhed in a month, and others will require 


two months or longer, according to the hardneſs of the 


parenchyma of them. When they have been in a ſtate 
of putrefaction ſome time, the two membranes will be- 
gin to ſeparate, and the green part of the leaf to become 
uid ; then the operation of clearing is to be performed. 
The leaf is then to be put upon a flat white earthen 
plate, and covered with clear water; and being gently 
ſqueezed with the finger, the membranes will begin to 
open, and the green ſubſtance will come out at the edges; 


the membranes muſt be carefully taken off with a finger, | 


and great caution muſt be uſed in ſeparating them near 


the middle rib. When once there is an opening towards | 


this ſeparation, the whole membrane always follows ea- 


filyz when both membranes are taken off, the /teletor is | 
finiſhed, and it is to be waſhed clean with water, and then | 


preſerved between the leaves of a book. : 
The fruits are diveſted of their pulp, and made into ge- 


{1915 in a different manner. Take, for inſtance, a fine 
large pear that is ſoft, and not ſtrong ; let it be nicely | 


pared without ſqueezing it, and without hurting either 
the crown or the ſtalk ; then put it into a pot of rain- 
water, cover it, ſet it over the fire, and let it boil gently 
üll it is perfectly ſoft, then take it out, and! 

dich, filled with, old water; then hold it by the ſtalk with 


hand, and with the other hand rub off as much of the 
pu 


The fi 


_ are moſt tender toward the extremities, and 
are t | 


the pulp is thus cleared 
penknife ma 
the core. In order to ſee how the operation advances, 
the foul w 


and clean 


er perfectly ſeparated, 
e preſerved in ſpirit of wine. 
ieletons of roots which 
ooh and the like, muſt be made by boiling the root 
omar peeling it till it be ſoft, that the pulp may be 
1 — away by the fingers in the ſame manner, in a 
4 2 wer kinds of roots are thus made into 
Stat ſkeletons, and the ſame method ſucceeds with 
© barks of ſeveral k 
treated, afford 


the clean ſkeleton is to 


extremely elega 


$a nt views of their conſti- 
tes fibres. Philo. Tran. Ne 416. 


REPLE, or 8 416. 


road baſker f. L EE, in rural affairs, a fort of flat 


for winnowing corn. 


N mong Jewellers. See Faces. 

Pieces * . in Sea Langua e, are long compaſſing 
; inder, notched below fo as to fit cloſely upon 

the {ide 5 ex from the main-wale to the top of 
wil, Then ed in this poſition by bolts or ſpike- 
0 . ure intended for preſerving the planks of 
nen any heavy body is hoiſted or lowered. 


SKIMMER, in Ornithols 


SKIN, in Anatomy, a large thick membrane, 


7 it in a 
pas you can with the finger and thumb, beginning at! 
the ſtalk, and rubbing it regularly towards the crown. 


erefore to be treated with great care there. When 


pretty well off, the point of a fine 
be of uſe to pick away the pulp ſticking to 


ater muſt be thrown away from time to time, | 


ka a poured on in its place. When the pulp is in 


have woody fibres, ſuch as tur-| 


inds of trees; which when thus | 


SKI 


SKIFF, or Sqv1er, the lefs of two thip-boats, reſembling 


Aa YAWL, ſervin 
in harbour. 


g chiefly to go aſhore in when the ſhip is 
85. See Ryxctions. 

ſpread over 

the whole body, ſerving as the external organ of feeling; 


and as a cover and ornament of the patts underneath. . 
The in conſiſts of three parts; the external one called 


the CUTICLE, EPIDERMIS, or ſcarfſcin. The middle- 
moſt is called the corpus retjculare, or RETICULAR body, 
becauſe piereed through with a great number of holes, 
like a net or ſieve. J. he innermoſt, called the cu r 1s, is 
a fibrous ſubſlance, woven out of the extremities of ar- 


_ teries, veins, nerves, tendons, &c. Whence alſo ariſe 


abundance of little eminences, called pA II. L pyrami- 
dales. See Tab. Anat. [ Myol.) fig. 8. | 

It is likewiſe ſet with an infinity of glands, called M1. 1- 
ARY glands, cach whereof has its excretory duct paſling. 
along with the pyramidal papillæ, through the holes of 
the corpus reticulare, and terminating at the cuticle. 
The papillze are held by the moderns to be the organ of 
FEELING; and the excretory veſſels ſerve to carry off the 


matter of PERSPIRATION, which is ſeparated from the 


blood in the miliary glands. 


The cuticle, or ſcarf-fin of the human body, is remark- 


able for its ſcales, and for itz pores. Its ſcales are wholly 


a microſcopical diſcovery, for being ſo very minute, that 
two hundred of them may be covered with agrain of ſand, 
they never could have been diſcovered by the naked eye. 


Theſe are placed on our Min as on fiſhes, that is three 


deep, or each ſcale ſo far covered by two others, that 
only a third part of it N e and their lying in this man- 


ner over one another ſeems to be the reaſon of the in's 


appearing white; for about the mouth and lips, where 
they only juſt meet together, and do not fold over, the 


blood-veſſels are ſeen through, and the parts appear red. 
The perſpirable matter is ſuppoſed to iſſue from between 


theſe ſcales, which lie over the pores, or excretory veſ- 
ſels, through which the watery and oily matters perſpire; 
and theſe may find vent in a hundred places round the 


edges of each ſcale ; ſo that if a grain of ſand can cover 


two hundred of theſe ſcales, it may cover twenty thou- 
ſand places through which perſpiration may ifſue 
forth. 1 5 0 | 

A piece of the ſein taken from between the fingers, from 
the forehead, neck, arms, or any other ſoft part of the 
body, which is not hairy, ſerves to ſhew theſe ſcales ; for 
where the ſkin is become hard and callous, they are faſt- 
ened confuſedly together. They are generally compoſed 
of five ſides, and may be ſeen very diſtinctly if ſcraped 
off with a penknife, and applied to the microſcope in 2 
drop of water. 7 


Every part of the in of the human body is alſo full of 


- excretory ducts, or pores, which continually emit the ſu- 


perfluous humours from the maſs of the circulating _ 
fluid. In order to view theſe pores, cut a ſlice of the 


upper fin with a ſharp razor, as thin as poſſible, then 
inimediately cut alſo a ſecond flice from the ſame place, 


which apply to the microſcope; and in a piece of this, 


not larger than what a grain 6f ſand can cover, there 


may be diſcovered innumerable pores as plainly as 


little holes pricked in paper by a fine needle may be per- 
ceived, when it is held up againſt the ſun. The ſcales 
of the upper tin prevent any diſtinct view of the pores, 
unleſs they are thus cut off firſt, or elſe ſcraped away with 
a penknife ; but if a piece of the in between the fingers, 
or in the palm of the hand, be ſo prepared, and then 
examined, the light will be ſeen very beautifully through 
its pores. 


Mr. Leewenhoeck has attempted to give ſome flight no⸗ 


tion of the number of the pores in the human body: he 
ſuppoſes that there are a hundred and twenty ſuch pores 


in a line one tenth of an inch long; however, to keep 
within compaſs, he reckons only a hundred; an inch 


in length will then contain a thouſand in a row, and a 


foot twelve thouſand. ee to this computation, 
a foot ſquare muſt have in it a undred and forty-four 
millions; and ſuppoſing the ſuperſicies of a moderate 


ſized man to be fourteen feet ſquare, there will be in his 


ſkin two thouſand and ſixteen millions of pores. Leewen- 


hoek, Epiſt. Phyf. ſupra Nat. Arcanis, tom. iv. p. 413. 

Dr. Grew has obſetves that the pores, through which we 
perſpire, are more remarkably diſtinguiſhable in the hands 
and feet; for if the hands be well waſhed with ſoap, and 
examined with but an indifferent glaſs in the palm, or 
upon the ends and firſt joints of the thumb and finger, 
there will be found innumerable little ridges parallel to 
each other, and of equal bigneſs and diſtance ; and upon 
theſe ridges the pores may be diſcovered by a very good 


eye, even without aglaſs, lying in rows, but viewed through 


a good glaſs, every pore ſeems like a little fountain, with 
' the 


Sxix, in Commerce, is particularly uſed for this membrane 


the ſame name; though frequently it is counterfeited 


them, with lines or otherwiſe, much like the clothiers racks, 


they remain wet. This done, they put them into a ket- 


blood-warm, which will make them lather and ſcour 


8K 1 


the ſweat ſtanding therein as clear as rock water; and | 


this, when wiped away, will be found to be immediately 
renewed again. | | 

Probably fleas, gnats, and other inſects, which feed on 
our blood and humours, make no new holes, but prey 


upon us through theſe pores. Philoſ. Tranf. Ne 159. | 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 172, &c. 


Nutrition, M. Perrault obſerves, is ſometimes taken in 
throughout the whole body of animals, at the pores of 
the Ain. The ſubtle ſubſtances of nutritious matters, 
applied externally to thoſe bodies, are found to pene- 
trate them, to mix with the blood and juices, and they 
are there aſſimilated. On this account, he adds, it is, 
that butchers dogs, turnſpit dogs, &c. are generally very 
fat, and even butchers, cooks, &c. themſelves. M. 
Dodart takes it, that plants thus receive a great part of 
their food by the external bark, not all of it by the 
Roor. | 


ſtripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, 
ſinner, currier, parchment-maker, &c. and converted 
into LEATHER, &c. 


The uſe of ſkins is very ancient; the firſt garments in | 
the world having been made thereof. The Danes and | 
other northern nations, have a long time dreſſed in fins. | 


MoRoccotxs are made of the ins of a kind of goats. 
PaRCHMENT is uſually made of ſheep-/kins ; ſometimes: 
of goat- i. VEL OM is a kind of 2 made of 
the in of an abortive calf, or at leaft of a ſucking calf. 

The true $HAMMY is made of the un of an animal of 


with common goats and ſheep-ſtins. 


The Indians in Carolina and Virginia dreſs buck and doe- | 


Ain in this manner: the felt being taken off, they ſtrain 


in order only to dry them. When the hunting time 1s over, 
the women dreſs he ſkins, by putting them in a pond, 
or hole of water, to ſoak them well; then with an old 
knife, fixed in a cleft ſtick, they force off the hair whilſt 


tle, or earthen-pot, and a proportion of deers brains, 
dried and preſerved for this purpoſe, is put along with 
them; this veſſel is ſet on the fire till they are more than 


clean; after this, with ſmall ſticks, they wreſt and twiſt 
each iin, as long as they find any wet to drop from 


them, letting them remain ſo wreſted for ſome hours, | 


and then they untwiſt and ſtretch each of them in a ſort 


of rack, ſo that every part is extended; and as the ſkin | 


dries they take a dull hatchet, or fome ſuch inſtrument, 
2nd rub them well over to force all the water and greaſe 


out of them, till they become perfectly dry, and then | 


their work is done. 


In this manner one woman (for the men never employ 
_ themſelves in this work) will dreſs eight or ten /tins in a 


day, that is, begin and finiſh them. Phil. Tranſ. No. 
194. See Burr. | 3 
For the manner of preparing Shagreen. See SHa- 
GREEN. | 1 „ 


SKU 


and a ſmall germen ſituated under the flower 3 
ing two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ti. ban. 
8 afterward becomes a roundiſh, oval, fr 
uit, ſplitting in two, each part containing one 2 
ſeed, e, on one ſide, and convex on the other 
F ; 
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175 reckons 101 and paring nine ſpecies, Mi 
e common tirret may be propagated either ler. 
the ſeeds, or by planting the flips and ot rg 
firſt is much the beſt method. It ſhould be for 3 * 
moiſt rich ſoil, in the latter end of March, or BY 
of April; and in five or fix weeks the young Plants u; 
come up, when the ground ſhould be hoed to deft 4 
weeds, as is practiſed for carrots; and when de rs 
are ſown in broad-caſt, the plants ſhould he 3 
leaving them at the fame diſtance as carrots, The! 
ſown in the drills ſhould alfo be thinned to the di 0 
of four inches, and the ground cleared of weeds The 
thould be repeated three times, after which their lea s 
will ſpread, and prevent the growth of weeds, Np 
tumn, when the leaves begin to decay, they ſhould d. 
taken up for uſe ; but this ſhould only be done az the 
are wanted, for they ſpoil with lying out of the ground 
The leaves decay in October, and from that time til the 
middle of March the roots are in ſeaſon ; after this the 
"_ begin to ſhoot, and become good for little. Mi 
er. | 
The taſte of the Hirret- root has ſomewhat of x bitterneſz 
and ſubaſtringency in it. It is eſteemed a wholefons 
root, affording good nouriſhment; but it generates fa. 
tulence, and its very ſweet taſte is diſagreeable to many, 
SKITTISH, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be ſain 
in French ccouteux, or retenu, that leaps inſtead of gone 
forward; that does not ſet out, or part from the han 
freely, nor employ himſelf as he ought to do. 
SKOUT, in Ornithology. See Lomwra. 5 
SKRABBA, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome to a fi 
called by Jonſton and Schoneveldt the ſcorpius marins, 
but wholly different from the ſcorpæœna of other author, 
See FATHER-laſher. | 1 
SKREEN. See SCREEN. | 
SKUA, in Ornithology. See CaTARAcTA. 
This bird inhabits Norway, the Ferro iſles, Shetland, 
and the noted rock Foula, a little weſt of them. It is 
alſo a native of the South Sea. It is the moſt formidable 
GULL 3 its prey being not only fiſh, but the leſſer ſort of 
water-fowl, as teal, &c. and it is alſo ſaid to prey on 
ducks, poultry, and even young lambs ; it has all the 
fierceaels of the eagle in defending its young : when the 
inhabitants of the Ferro iſlands viſit the neſt, it attacks 
them with great force, ſo that they hold a kniſe erect 
over their heads, on which the tua will transfix itſelf in 
its fall on the invaders. In Foula it is a privileged bird 
becauſe it defends the flocks from the eagle, which it 
beats and pierces with great fury; and the natives in. 
oſe a fine on any perſon who deſtroys one of theſe birds 
eanant. FEY, 8 
SKULL, Cranium, in Anatomy, that great bony cavity a: 
the head, which contains the brain. See 7ab, Hut 
(0 col.) fig. 1 & 2. | 


as 6 ab me aca oa.c...c. 2 5 


e cranium is divided into two tables, or 7 las 


SKINS, /acquering and gilding. See LACQUER. | lam 
SEKINK. See SCINCUS. 30 or applied over each other; between which is a thi 
SEKINKER, a cup-bearer, or butler. See Anxch Butler. ſpongeous ſubſtance, made of bony fibres detached 2 

SKINUS, gx, a name given by the ancient naturaliſts | each lamina, and full of little cells of different bigneles 

to the lentiſk-tree, and alſo to a peculiar ſpecies of the | called diploe, or meditulliuum. 1 

| ſquill, or ſcilla, which was not nauſeous and emetic as] The tables are hard and ſolid, the fibres being Clo * 

the common ſquill, but eſculent and pleaſant to the] one another; the diploe is ſoft, in regard the * 5 

taſte. * | 4 SG MES, are here at a greater diſtance : a contrivance N 

SKIPPER. See SHIPPER. 5 I. the eull is not only made lighter, but leſs l 
Sir ER, an Engliſh name for the common gar-fiſh. See] fractures. art 1 

Acus. , | | 3 The external lamina is ſmooth, and G * 1 
SKIRMISH, in War, a diſorderly kind of combat, or en-] pericranium; the internal is likewiſe ſmoo - rw 
counter, in preſence of two armies, between ſmall par- | the furrows made by the pulſation of _ ow 
ties, or perſons, who advance from the body for that] the dura mater, before the cranium be arrive 
purpoſe, and introduce to a general, regular fight | fiſtence. 8 5 ave tot 

The word ſeems formed from the French, e/carmouche, | It has ſeveral holes, through which it gives 75 0 05 

which ſignĩſies the ſame, and which Nicod derives from] ſpinal marrow, nerves, arteries, and > om . 

the S which ſignifies, at the ſame time, both | veyance and re. conveyance of the blood, Kc. * 
light, combat, and joy : Menage derives it from the Ger-| the heart and the brain. _ 

man, /chirmen or ſbermen, to We or 1 : Du-Cange, | Its figure is round, which is an advant 
from ſcaramuccia, a light engagement, of ſcara and muccia, but a little depreſſed, and Jongiſh 3 lich form dern. 
a body of ſoldiers hid in ambuſh; in regard many /tir- | hind, and flatted on the two fides, V yu g 
mi/hes are performed by perſons in ambuſcade. ples z which contributes to the enlargeme 

SKIRRET, Sium, in Botany, a genus of the Foe when and hearing. . hereof are , 

digynia claſs 3 the characters of which are theſe: it hath It is compoſed of eight bones, fix where! 1 are bol 
e 


an umbellated flower; the general umbel is various in] and two common. The proper, or thofe _ the boſe 
different ſpecies the ſmall ones are plain and ſpreading; | employed in forming the globe of = "of che ben, 
the general involucrum is compoſed of ſeveral ſhort, of the forehead, os frontis, that of the "nd the 9 
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| ſpear-ſhaped, reſlexed leaves; thoſe of the ſmaller are] os occ1e1T1s, the two offa PARIETALTS 
* very ſmall narrow leaves; the general umbel is uniform; of the TEMPLES, offa temporum. 
the flowers have five inflexed petals, which are equal;| Within the eminences of the bone 49 

they have tive ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits, contained the organ of hearing, with t þelongilf 
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| bogig thereto, viz, the malleolus, incus, ſtapes, and 


ga orbicula7e- See EAR. 


he g's form the face as well as the Full, are the 0s 
tribu 


lors, and ETHMOIDES : but Winſlow ob- 
ne this diviſion is not juſt, becauſe the os oY: 
mY of 'emporum deſerve as much to be called com- 
iu md ae 10 are reckoned ſuch; and thus, inſtead 
1 6 "there would be 71 ree proper bones, and in- 
| 5 17 do, there would be five common ones. Anat. 
val. 1.5. 2 % hg three common ſutures, which divide it 
The 2 has others proper, whereof there are 
from 22555 the coronalis, ſagittalis, and lambdoides; 
5 ſourious, called ſquammoſe, or temporales. _ 
the eon of the cranium into pieces by ſutures, is of 


_TCIB TY = — hind 


— 


branes | raniur 
ke to the matter of inſenſible perſpiration. 


e and conformation from that which na- 
. to others, or to the generality of the 
3 chere are met with heads, the ſagittal ſuture 
of which is prolonged to the root of the noſe, and di- 
vides the coronal bone into two parts: and there have 
been anatomiſts, who have judged this ſort of conftruc- 
tion of the ſtull peculiar to one ſex, rather than common 


Lon. AE. en ee AS... 


to both, 1 3 
4 the true cauſe of this, we are to have recourſe 
iſh aye ſtate of the Tull in infancy. The bone is, at 


inp that time, always found divided into two lateral portions ; 
and ſo the ſame ſeparation, which is found between the two 
ſides, is found alſo between the two pieces, which after- 


wards compoſe the coronal bone. The two pieces of | 


fſh this coronal bone unite one with another, by means of | 
ws, their indented edges, and theſe afterwards coaleſce ſo 
ors, rfetly, that the ſuture is obliterated ; and this coa- 


eſcence, which thus in proper time takes place in the 
coronal bone, ſometimes extends itſelf alſo, to almoſt all 


the other bones of the /{//; but this only happens in old 


and, . But if, on the contrary, the two pieces, of which 
It is th coronal bone is compoſed, acquire their full thick- 


Jable neſs and hardneſs before this coaleſcence is brought | 
rt of about, the ſuture remains, and is not obliterated, except | 
y ON in extreme old age. This reflection may be alſo carried 
| the much farther. 5 F 
n the In the ſeulls of a ow number of infants, the coronal 
tacks and the two ſides ſo perfectly unite, as not to leave the | 
ere(t leaſt trace of their original ſeparation. It ſeems as if 
ell in the bones, having expanded and grown in theſe early 
bird, ſtages too faſt for the brain, have been united to one an- | 
ich it other while yet ſoft and tender : but when the brain, on 
s im- the other hand, grows too faſt for the bones of the ul, 
birds theſe bones preſſed more from within outwards than any | 
other way, have little diſpoſition to unite with one an- 
ity of other; and thus acquiring their thickneſs and hardneſs 
ut. before their coaleſcence, they become much leſs inclined | 
to coaleſce than before. | 5 
e, la From theſe conſiderations we may conclude, that in thoſe 
a thin infants, in which the growth of the brain is flow, and | 
d from that of the bones of the ſtull quick, the ſuture, which is | 
nels tween the two portions of: the coronal bone, is very 
quickly obliterated ; and, on the contrary, when the in- 
loſe to | creaſe of the brain is quick, and the growth of the bones 
y bbre flow, the ſuture, which divides the coronal bone into 
herdbf e pieces, is found to a great age. 855 
able to That which is the ſkull in the more advanced ſtate of the | 
| ot, 1s originally no other than a membrane, which is 
ith the Merwards to offify : not unfrequently the oflification is 
abatini impeded in different parts of this membrane and in the 
ries d Hulle 2 ſubjects it is common to ſee theſe diſtin | 
its con- "7 ch remain membranous while the reſt of the 
| ay 1 acquired its proper bony hardneſs. If the cauſe, 
e to ti! bw umpeded the progreſs of the oſſiſication, ſubſiſts 
he col- or. as till the other parts of the ſeull are hardened 
between wy and have their full growth and hardneſs, then | 
3 e which ſhould have been naturally only one 
apaoit - This” orm two, | | | 
out b'- NR key of the ſingular and unnatural ſutures, 
deren Nerary (© Human ſiulls, and called by ſome ſupernu- 
he ſg! | wit ſutures. Sometimes there are, from this cauſe, 
ſtu} N. en ſutures in almoſt all the bones of the 
Woes . A on frequently is found thus divided 
e who aim 2 the ſame principle in nature it is, 
he boos ne, hel, ne 18 ſometimes found in the maxillary. 
be by lower orf. the orbit, voy the canal, which forms the 
the 8 found has Bae the p ace where this little ſuture 
10 ö UW, and the & "a d to remain a long time membra- 
nf w dpes of the rem ucation at Naſt taking place on the two 


bones of the cranium, ot thoſe which con-| 


it makes it leſs liable to break, gives paſſage | 
uſe, as! which ſuſtain the pericranium, and 


It is not uncommon to find in ſome human tullt a dif- 


ed a ſuture, n membrane, there has been form- 


8 K U 


[+ 


larger or ſmaller ſpaces which have continued membray- 
ous; and there are inſtances in which the offification 


membranous ſpots, a | | 
It might be ſuppoſed that the brain was little liable to an 
unnatural growth, or expanſion, when we. conſider that 
the brain is no other than a vaſt aſſemblage of pipes, or 
tubes, of a moſt extreme fincneſs, and that the particles, 
which compoſe theſe tubes, have but a very weak band 
of union one with another. Indeed we know very well, 
that when an injection has penetrated to the cortical 
ſubſtance of the brain, if that ſubſtance be macerated 2 


other, the veſſels become wholly deſtroyed, and there 
remains nothing but a number of extremely fine fila- 
ments of the matter of the injection, which has found 


ſhape by cooling in their cayities. As there are found, 
however, a great number of ulla which have a ſingular 
and odd configuration, it cannot but be, that the brain 
muſt be expanded into the ſame form. We are inform- 
ed, that the people of ſome nations preſs the fore part of 
the heads of their children, as ſoon as born, with conſi- 
derable violence, and continue this, in order to reduce 
the ſorehead to a flatneſs ; but theſe /u/ls are always 
found to get in length behind what they want before. 
Sometimes there has been obſerved, in the ulli of per- 
ſons of an advanced age, in the middle of the ſagittal 
ſutüre, a deep impreſſion, or ſinking in, which had re- 
mained there from infancy ; but nature, in this caſe, ſup- 
plies the cavity with two protuberances of bone from the 
ſides of the adjoining parts; and ſome /#ulls are found 
very narrow, and of a remarkable length, nature giving 
one way the room ſhe denied the other. Many other ſin- 


anatomiſts; and probably in the perſons, to whom they 
have belonged, the brain has been able to perform its 


functions but badly. Be that as it will, it is certain that 


the brain has expanded, and formed itſelf to the ſhape 
ſarily the parts, of which the brain in ſuch caſes is com- 


ment from what nature intended : and in this caſe it 
cannot be, but that ſome portions of the brain have ex- 
tended themſelves gener en they naturally ſhould have 
done and others much leſs than was allotted to them. 
| Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1740. 


thought a ſure ſign of the bone's being entire, but this is 


Kull, is as uncertain. a ſign of the cranium's being, broken. 
Mem. de PAcad. de Chirurg. tom. 1. 


of the human ſtu/l, by Mr. Hunauld, in the Memoires 
de I Acad Royale de Sciences, an. 1730. | 
SKULI., concealed injuries of the, When a blunt inſtru— 
ment is the occaſion of an injury on the cranium, if the 
injured part does not ſufficiently appear of itſelf, great 
induſtry is to be uſed to diſcover it. Where the com- 
mom integuments appear tumid and ſoft, they are in this 
caſe to be divided to the bone; but in making the inci- 
ſion, great care muſt be taken not to lay too much ſtreſs 
upon the kniſe, leſt ſplinters of the fractured cranium 
| ſhould by that means be forced in upon the brain. I hie 


that is ſpilt is to be taken up with a ſpunge, and dry lint 
ſtuffed between the ſkin and the cranium ; and having 


of the bone are now found, they muſt be removed cither 


with the fingers or the forceps, or, when they hang to the 
pericranium, with ſciſſors ; but when they adhere pretty 
firmly to the neighbouring parts of the cranium, it is 
more adviſeable to replace them than to endeavour to 


remove them by violence. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 85. 
SKULL, fiſſures of the, cracks in the bone of the „, 


attended with no other bad ſymptoms hut white, yellow, 
or brown. ſpots upen the face of the bone, they may be 
remedied with boring ſeveral ſmall holes through the ſur- 


balſamic medicines : but where violent ſymptoms come 
on, which demonſtrate an extravafation of blood in the 
cavity of the eranium, the trepan is to be uſed without 
delay. | 

un depreſſions of the, are dentings in of the bone of the 
ſkull by a blow, without any maniteſt ſracture, or, at the 
utmoſt, with ſuch a fracture, that, from its jen 
it does not ſtart out by means of ig, but continues to - 
Gi 6G : here 


| 


In other bones of the Rull we alſo frequently meet with 


| may be Pay perceived jult begun in the centre of the 


little in water, its 2 detach themſelves from one an- 


its way into theſe veſſels, and been formed into their 


gular conſtructions of the Hull have been obſerved by 


of the tull in all theſe its unnatural figures; and neceſ- 


poſed, have taken a very different figure and arrange- 


The adheſion of the pericranium to the Hull has been 


a miſtake; and the ſeparation of the cranium from the 


We have ſome very particular obſervations on the bones 


beſt way to make this inciſion is in form of the letter 
X, and about an inch and a half in length, liſting up the 
wein at each angle, and leaving the bone bare. The blood 


thus found out the injured part of the cranium, the tre- 
pan is to be applied, if it be found neceſſary. If ſplinters 


made by falls, blows, or other injuries. When theſe are 


face of the ſkull, down to the diploe, and dreſſing with 


| 
| 
fi 
| 


e . 


here firmly to the neighbouring bones. The ul of in- | Theſe plants are all of chem pro agated" by 
fants are frequently ſubject to theſe, but in adults this caſe |, theſe are fown, in autumn, ſoon . the Bl ceck; i 

cannot happen, for the bones in them are become ſo ri- | will more certainly ſucceed than when they 105 
gid, that it is impoſſible to beat in any part of the era- the ſpring; for theſe ſometimes mifcarry, ah , Own j 
nium, without beating the bone to pieces. Theſe inju- ccedz the plants eldom come up the ſame feat? * 
ries of the cranium are called by the ſurgeons fra#fures, | require no other care but to thin them, and Bi The 
and the brain is frequently injured b eſe. accidents, cleat from. weeds. Miller. 0 | ep they 
and its aQions diſturbed. The firſt thing to be done to | SKUNK; in Zoology. See American Por ka, 
give relief in this diſorder, is to lift up no # onde the SKV, the blüe expanſe of Aix or A TMosrkglt. 

Done that is depreſſed, or beaten in upon the brain, or to The azure colout of the y, fit Ifaac Newton att 
remove 1 by which it is compreſſed. Some- ca cen ene 40 condenſe therein, wi; tht 
times a ſplinter, which is quite ſeparated from the reſt | got conſiſte 1 to rellect the moſt te fed 1 


nce Enouj 
of the bone, is driven into the cavity of the cranium, viz. the violet ones * not enough to refleth aureg 
and lies conſtantly vellicating the brain and its mem- | leſs reflexible ones. e- ar los Jof the 
branes with its pointed parts; this is to be removed || M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black 
without delay, FFC pare Iona the regions of the awo Fn 
When flight depreſſions are made in the tulln of infants, | through a white or luc 12. the air ill 110 tt, 
Without inging on any bad fymptoms, the forcible || the ſun; a mixture of black and w ite always 1 el! 
methods of raifing the depreſſed part are not to be uſed, | blue. But this account is not originally his; 1, i 
but medicated bags, boiled in ſpirit of wine, warm fo- || as Leonardo da Vin. See Br utxrss dd Cet bing 


mentations, and fuch remedies, are to . „„ pes 

-Hſtly, a plaſter of melilot'to cover all, Theſe fight ap- SR 2-co/our. To give this colouf to plats, ft in dl. fi 

plications frequently cure ſuch little depreſſions, and pre- nace a pot of pure metal of fritt from rochetta, or bi Ib. 

vent the "miſchievous conſequences which > brig | t the rochetta fritt does ' fo8h a6 ths hy , 

pected from them. When a very large depreſhort, how.] well purified, take for a pot of twenty pounds of may 

ever, 1 infants, the elevation, or reſtitution of ſix ounces of braſs caleined by wh: put it by deptecs 
120 eta 
| f 
f 
f 


e or Jucid one, viz, 


5 — 


5 5227 


but the rochetta Fritt docs beſt ; as ſoon as 


the parts is to be performed in the following manner. || at two or three times, into the metal, ſtitring and n. 
After ſhaving the part, apply a plaſter made of gummy ing it well every time, and diligently ſcumming FF 
and very ſticking ingredients, and ſpread upon very] tal with a ladle: at the end of two hours the while ul 
ſtrong leather, with a cord faſtened to the middle of it: be well mixed, and a proof may be taken; if the color 
this plaſter is to be laid on pretty warm, and left in its te ound Fight, let the whole ſtand twenty-four how 
fituation till grown cold; the ſurgeon then taking hold longer in the furnace, and it will then be ge to Fry 
of the cord, Which is faſtened to it, is to pull it directiy] and will prove of a moſt beautiful /-colour, New, tr 
' upwards, and with it the depreſſed part of the cranium || of Glaſs, p. 0. nc 
will often riſe, and be reftored to its place. When this SE voter. See CINERARIA. cet 
method does not ſucceed at the firſt trial, it is to be re- |SKY-rocket. See Rocker. | e 1000 n e 
peated; and when this fails, the application of a cupping- SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from f 
glaſs to the depreſſed part will ſometimes ſucceed, efpe- | fides of a timber- tree: the word is alfo uſed for a & 


cially if you ſtop the patient's breath, both at the noſe piece of marble. W | 
and mouth, during the {went but if neither the 81.4 B. Ihe, in Sea Laiguage, a ſmall cord palſing up k. 
| plaſter nor cupping prove ſucceſsful, it will be neceſlary || hind a ſhip's main-ſail or ſore- fail, and being reit 
1 Tde.o take in the alliſtance of an inſtrument. | through a block attached to the lower part of th yatd, 


But when the cranium is ſo depreſſed, whether jn adults is thence tranſmitted in two branches to the foot of fle 
or infants, as to ſuffer a fracture or diviſion of its — fail, to which it is faſtened. MT WF bis 
7 uch It is uſed to truſs up the fail' as occaſion requires, an 
the uſe of a ſternutatory powder vn this occafion, affirm- more particularly for the convenience of the pilot or 
ing, that the diſtenſion of the brain is ſo violent in the | ſteerſman, that they may look forward beneath it as the 
act of ſneezing, that it will reſtore the depreſſed 'parts | ſhip advances. Falconer. _ 
of the bone to their former ſituation : but the ill conſe- |SLABBERING-b1z, in the Manege. See Mas ric pont. 
quences that may attend this practice, are ſo grievous, | SLABS of tin, the leſſer maſſes, which the workers atthe 
that it ought wholly to be rejected, and the trepan and | tin-mines caſt the metal into: theſe are run into mould 
cklevatories always to be uſed. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 87. | made of ſtone. | 88 | 
SKULL, wounds of the. In wounds of the cranium, or |SLACK a leg, in the Manege, called in French mullr | 
full, the firſt buſineſs is to find whether they are termi- | Jambe, 1 fd of a horſe when he trips or ſtumbles. 
nated in the external parts of the cranium, or whether SLACK the hand, is to ſlack the bridle, or give a haft 
they penetrate into its cavity. This is to be known, 1. By | heal. © | 
the eye. 2. By the probe, which, however, muſt be SLAck-water, in Sea Language, denotes the interval k. 
uſed very gently here, for fear of bringing on farther | tween the flux and reflux of the tide, or between thelil 
miſchief. 3. By examining the inſtrument with which | of the ebb and the firſt of the flood, during which tl 
the blow was given, and conſidering the degree of force | current is interrupted, and the water apparently remats 
with which it was impelled. And laſtly, by the preſence, | in a ſtate of reſt, 30 
or abſence of violent bad ſymptons. A violent blow | SLACKEN, in Metallurgy, a term uſed by the miners # 
upon the head will always be attended with vomitings | expreſs a ſpungy and ſemivitrified ſubſtance, which tie 
and. vertigoes, and blood will be diſcharged by the noſe, | uſe to mix with the ores of metals, to prevent their ft 
ears, and mouth, and the wounded perſon will loſe alſo | fion. It is the fcoria, or ſcum, ſeparated from the ſur 
his ſpeech and ſenſes. Theſe diforders will appear ſome- | face of the former fuſions of metals. To this they fr. 
times ſooner, ſometimes later, but always are more | quently add lime-ſtone, and ſometimes a kind of c 
violent than otherwife, when the wound is made by a | iron-ore, in the running of the poorer gold-ores. 
fall, or by ſome blunt inſtrument ; in which cafes the | SLAG, in Metallurgy, &c. denotes vitrified cinder. 
cranium is uſually much ſhattered. The blood which | SMELTING. 
diſcharges itſelf by the wound, when that is made by a SLANDER, in Law. See SCANDAL UM mag. 
ſharp inſtrument, will inſinuate itſelf between the com- | SLATCH, at Sea, When a rope or cable hangs ſlack, : 
mon integuments and the cranium: in the contuſions | feamen call the middle part, which hangs dow", te 
that are made with blunt inſtruments, ſometimes it will | o the cable, or rope : fo alſo, after long foul wende 
be concealed under the cranium, and, by corrupting the | there come a ſmall interval of fair, they ſay, 1s 10 
perioſteum and cranium, will bring on ulcers, and caries | /latch of fair weather. But the term 18 generally apf 
of the bone, and frequently occaſions fevers, convulſions, | to the period of a tranſitory breeze of wind. | * 
and death. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 82. SLATE, a bluiſh fiſſile ſtone, very ſoft when in 5 1 
SKULL=cap, ſcutellaria, in Botany, a ae of the didyna- the quarry, and on that account eaſily cut an fs 
mia gymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the | thin long fquares or eſcallops, to ſerve in lieu ws 
flower has a very ſhort tubulous empalement, whoſe brim | the covering of houſes : ſometimes allo to make 
is entire, having an incumbent ſcaly operculum, which | and for pavi ng „ cok co 
ſeems cloſed; it is of the lip-kind, with a very ſhort | Mr. Da Coſta defines ſiates to be ſtones oo 55 ah 
crooked tube, long compreſſed chaps, and a concave | pact texture, of a laminated ſtructure, and plittng 
trifid upper lip; the under lip is broad and indented ; it horFzontatly: or into plates. 1 ah ul 
has four ſtamina hid under the upper lip, two of which | The ancients were unacquainted with the 1 , . 
are longer than the other, terminated by ſmall ſummits, | inſtead thereof, covered their houſes with 1 ” fab 
and a four-pointed germen ſupporting a flender ſtyle | read in Pliny. Befides the blue „late, we. from 31099 
fituated with the ſtamina, crowned by a ſingle recurved | land a greyiſh //ate, called HorsHa Myfort anti d 
ſtigma; the empalement afterwards becomes # helmet. | in Suffex of that name, where the greate 9 
ſhaped capſule, including four roundiſh ſeeds. Miller | it are found. eg. beautiful cor 
enumerates fix, and Linnæus fourteen fpecies, | The blue Pace is a very light, laſting, and bezuin 
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ing; rded over, and the //ates hung on tacks, 
| muſt I W py 1'# mortar than tiles. The grey fate is 
* uſed n the covering of churches, chapels, chan- 
2 chan tiles, but far more durable. The timber 
of needs. to be very ſtrong for this grey /late, 


A moſt double the weight of tiles. Nat! 
it King al: ributed ſte into eight ſections or 
14 , according to their different colours. 1. Of the 
ty claſſes, es he has enumerated four ſorts, which are not 
. rw on by acids. The firſt ſpecies is of a black colour, 
N nl and very hard, of a fine ſmooth, but not "gloſſy 


and capable of a very good poliſh, of a cloſe 
baute texture and impenetrable by water: when 


«ritten on, the characters are white, This „late will not 


i Itis not found in this kingdom; but in Sweden and-Ger- 
| many there are many mountains and ſtrata of it: how- 
Y' ever, that dug in Switzerland, where it abounds, is 
| eſteemed the fineſt and beſt in Europe. here it riſes 
in mall plates, it is chiefly uſed for covering houſes, 
fk churches, dc. as in Germany; but the Switzerland 
ali ſlates, which riſe in large plates, are ſent down the 
net Rhine to Holland, where they form a conſiderable branch 
fees of trade, and they are only uſed for tables, pavements, 
102. wiiting-lates for ſchools, & c. The ſecond ſpecies, | 
> Mts which 1s incapable of a poliſh, and on which the written 
'W characters are_black, and which burns to a pale reddiſh | 
olour colour, is ſofnetimes, but very rarely, found in ſome 
hotr parts of England and Wales. The third ſpecies, on 
rot, which the written charaCters are white, is vulgarly called 
5 $5418. The fourth ſort, which is of a jet black, forms 
a ſtratum above coal in the places where it is found, eſpe- | 
cially in Sorherſetſhire and Yorkſhire, &c. and it is al- 
N ways full of the impreſſions of vegetables. 2. The | 
tt the white ſlates, which are alkaline, comprehend three dif- 
a fit ferent ſorts, the two firſt of which haye frequently be- 


up be. 


rent 


e vat, parts of Germany; the third, which is generally thick“ 
of th ſet with veins of coarſe ſpar, is dug in ſeveral parts of 
* this kingdom. 3. The aſh and grey /lates include two 
s, arid ſorts of thoſe which are alkaline, one found in the alps 
lot or of Savov, the other in Schwartzburg and Saxony, and 


25 the three ſpecies of ſuch as are not acted upon by acids; 


DOVE, 
8 at the 
nioulls 
wllir l. 


- EK 
a horſe 


of the kingdom, which ſplits into laminæ of about 4 of an 


ſometimes of a deep grey colour with a caſt of purple. 
The ſtrata of this ſtone, according to Dr. Woodward, 


ral be- uſually lie very much inclining, and are of a conſiderable | 
the ll extent. At Mullinecke, in Wales, the /late lies thus, 
zich the and reaches from near the ſurface to the level of the tide 
remus that flows up the river, in the cliſfs of which it lies. It 


iners t0 


ich they that there are evident flexures or bendings in ſeveral parts | 
their fl of the ſtrata, and theſe always. run from the top down- | 
the ſur wards; in the other parts of the ſame ſtrata there are ſe- | 
- 4 veral perpendicular fiſſures or cracks, but they are nar- | 
fc | Ow] 


row like cracks, and always empty. | 


a, & 


Un. 

lack, the 
the flat? 
eathel, i 


angles of theſe flexures, the intermediate maſs, though 
r from the reſt, lying obliquely. It is obſcrved 
mus cracked alſo in many parts of Yorkſhire. | 


thi - The third ſpecies belonging to this claſs is compoſed of a 
y 29 grey earthy matter, indurated by. cryſtal, and on being 


firſt dug is ſolid and 


MW} d and hard, but on being expoſed to the- 
; 1 = wn readily falls into ſhivers: it is always full of cu- 
bebe hg impreſſions of vegetables, chiefly of a blackiſh co- 
5% and is found in the coal counties of this kingdom, 


and in moſt other part 


ms fate is applied to no uſe. 


j . The red /lates are not 
Jos yr 2 upon by acids, of . e are — ſpecies; 
kling whats fine dark purple colour, of a, ſmooth and even 
J e N ee of a number of thin plates, impene- 
i, 5 character w * and, when written on, bearing white 
4 . Nm th a flight reddiſh caſt: of this „ale there 
1 14066 aud in Wa 55 the northern counties o England, 
Amit of vonſhire in Wales, as well as in other 


te, of 11e and the other, which is a coarſe carthy 
ut plitter; eep browniſh red colour, and rough ſurface, 
| kerung With ſmall ſpangles of a ſilvery talc and 


but it is chargeable withal, in regard the roof 


— ; 


tween the plates fine impreſſions of ſkeletons and filh, | 
and of ſeveral kinds of cruſtaceous animals, as well as | 
elegant ſuperficial dendritæ, and are found in different 


one found in Wales, and applied to no uſe, becauſe it 
breaks into ſhort flips like wooden lathes, but uſed in 
ſome parts of England, where it is found, as a whet- | 
ſtone 3 another found in Carnarvonſhice, and other parts | 


Arike fire with ſteel, and burns to a pale brown, colour. | 


inch, and makes both an elegant and excellent covering for | 
houſes; it is ſometimes found of a pale bluiſh grey, and | 


may go much deeper, for it has not been examined to the | 
bottom there; but what is obſervable in this place is, | 


It appears from this, that at the time when the bed of | marble. Of this „late Mr. Da Coſta enumerates three 
ft cracked in ſome places, it was ſo tough as to abide | 
eing bent in others, by which means theſe flexures were | 


ormed. Sometimes the beds of ſlate are cracked at the | 


s of Europe where coal is dug: | - 


ate: it is dug in great quantities in ſome parts Gf G 
many. The /ate - mentioned by Woodwafl, Cat. c. b. 
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frequently adorned with ſome rude blatk delidrite's tte 
characters written oh it are of the ſame colour as the 
er- 


26. and found near Hereford; is probabl; 
this ſpecies. 5. The yellow ates; which 
and to which belongs that ſpecies ranked by moſt writers, 
on account of its elegant poliſh and beauty, as a ſpecies 
of marble, and from tlie delicate black arbuſcular deli- 
neations or dendritæ with which it is adorned, called the 
Florentine dendrites marble. This late is dug hear Flo- 


a variety of 
are alkaline, 


rence, and found in thin ſtrata; it is greatly valued for 


inlaying all kinds of ornamental works of cabinets, tables; 
&. 6. The blue ſlates, which are not acted upon by 


acids; to this'claſs belongs the greyiſh blue „late, impe- 


netrable by water, and on which the written characters 
are whitiſh, which is dug in great quantities in many 
parts of England and Wales, and is a well known 
and uleful ſtone for the covering of houſes: it js ſupplied 
alſo by moſt parts of Europe; but tlie end late is 
moſt eſteemed; and quantities of it are annual y export- 
ed; thoſe of Caernarvonſhire in Wales, as being more 


durable and light, are chiefly valued. 
Jo judge of the goodneſs of Hate, Mr. Colepreſs, in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, orders it to be knocked 


| againſt any hard body, to make it yield a ſound ; if the 
ſound be good and clear, the ſtone” is 
otherwiſe it is friable and ſoft. 


firm and good 2 


Another method of proving its goodnefs is, by weiphing 
it exactly, then letting it lie hx or eight hours under 
water, and wiping it very clean; if it weighs now more 
than it did before; it is of that kind that ſoaks'in water, 
and therefore will not long endure without rotting the 


laths or timber. 


Another method of trial is, by placing a late half a day 
perpendicularly in a veſſel of water, ſo as to reach a con- 
ſiderable height above the level thereof: if the Nate be 
firm and Cloſe; then it will not draw water, that is, the 
water will not have aſcended above half an inch above 


the level of that in the veſſel, nor that perhaps any where 


but at the edges, the texture whereof might be looſened 
by hewing; but a bad ſtone will hare drawn the water 
to the very top, be it as high as it will. e 
There are ſlates in ſeveral places, which the moſt expe- 
rienced /laters, or coverers, conjecture to have continu- 
ed on houſes ſeveral hundreds of years, and which are 


yet as firm as when firſt put up. | 
7. The green flates, not acted upon by acids, are dug 


in Cumberland and in ſome other parts of England and 


Wales, and alſo in Sweden, and ſeveral parts of Ger- 


many, where they are uſed with other kinds for ſlating 
houſes: they are impenetrable by water, and the characters 
written on them are white. When burnt they acquire a 
purple colour, and much reſemble the purple ate; and 
therefore it has been ſuggeſted, that the purple kind owes 
its origin to this ſpecies, which acquires that colour and 
hardneſs by heats, exhalations, and other ſubterranean _ 
cauſes. 8. The variegated ſlates, which are alkaline, to 
which belongs the graptolithus of Linnæus; a ſpecies 


which, on account of its poliſh and beauty, has been 


reckoned a ſpecies of marble by moſt authors. Its co- 
lour is generally a pale yellowiſh brown, elegantly varie- 


gated with ſpots of different ſhades, of a deep reddiſh 


brown colour, which are divided into compartments by 
ſtraight lines, or fine cracks or flaws in the ſtone, and re- 
preſent ruins of caſtles, towers, &c. whence this ſtone 
has generally obtained the name of the Florentine ruined 


varieties. It is dug in the ſame quarries near Florence, 
with that deſcribed under the fifth claſs; and is much 
uſed for inlaid works, cabinets, tables, &c. Hiſt. of 
Follils p 165, K. a | 

M. Leibnitz informs us, in the hiſtory of the French 
academy, that in ſeveral parts of the duchy of Brunt- 
wick, particularly about Oſteroda, &. there are hoti- 
zontal veins of /late, wherein are found very exact and 


finiſhed repreſentations of various kinds of fiſhes and 


plants, appearing in their natural breadth and length, 
but without any thickneſs. The ſame impreſſions are alſo 
frequently found on' other ſubſtances, as on the black 
late that lies over veins of coals. 2h 6. 2h ak BER 

M. Leibnitz accounts for this appearance, by ſuppoſing 
the lakes and meadows of theſe places to have been co- 
vered over with a kind of earth, which has buried the 
ſiſhes and plants; or that ſome very muddy water, much 
impregnated with earth, has covered them up, or carricd 
them away. This earth he takes to have ſince hardened 
into ſlate; and by length of time, or ſome other cauſe, to 
have conſumed the delicate matter of the fiſh, &c. much 
as the bodies of flies or ants, which are found inclofed in 
amber, are quite diffipated, and nothing left, but, as it 

were, a mere delineation. - _ 
ie 


8 


name of an alum-ore. 
tain a large portion of vitriol; and, from Dr. Rutty's | 


The matter of the fiſh, or plant, thus conſumed, has 


left its form impreſſed in the /ate, by means of the ca- 
vity remainin 4 he which can hath ſometimes 


it 
4 4 afterwards filled up with a metallic matter: whether | 
by reaſon that the ſubterranean fire, in baking the earth 
into /late, has ſeparated a metal therefrom, or that a | 
metallic vapour, penetrating the /ate, has become fixed 


in theſe cavities. See DEnDrITIs and Adventitious 
Foss1Ls. ; , 

LATE, Iriſh, Lapis Hybernicns, a ſtone of the /ate-kind, 
ſo ſtrongly impregnated with alum, as to deſerve the 
It is often likewiſe found to con- 


experiments, it appears to be a matrix of ferrugineous 
vitriol. | 


It is found in great abundance in many parts of Ireland, 


as alſo in ſeveral of our own counties. Many preſcribe 
it in powder as a ſtyptic, in hemorrhages of all kinds, 
with ſucceſs; and accordingly it has been ſometimes 


etz by the common people, powdered and mixed with 
pruce beer, againſt inward bruiſes: but perhaps it 


would be full as prudent for the perſon who knows to 
what ſalt or ſalts it owes this virtue, to give thoſe ſalts 


alone, in a doſe that he can depend upon, and without 
the load of earthy matter which is always to be found in 
this powder. 


his ſubſtance beaten to powder, and infuſed twelve 
hours in water, will impart ſo much of the vitrioke ſalt 


| Gon of galls the liquor will become reddith, in the ſame | 
manner that the medicinal waters of many parts of this | 
kingdom do, which not containing vitriol enough to 
make ink with, the infuſion of galls yet turn reddiſh with 


it contains to the water, that being mixed with an infu- 


them. It is hence not improbable, that many of theſe wa- 


ters owe their virtues to this very ſubſtance. 


| This on being calcined, in order to try whether it be an 


iron ore, does not, after burning, anſwer to the magnet, 


ſo that it ſeems to contain no iron at all in the ſtate of 


metal. But this is obſervable, that it calcines to a ſort 


of ochre, becoming of a yellow colour, and marking as 


ochres will do. The yellow of this /ate being burnt too 


far, becomes of an orange colour, exactly like the ſedi- | 
ment of yellow matter, which we find Gout the ferru- 
_ gineous waters; and this ſediment is hence eſteemed by | 
| ſome to be the remains of this /late diſſolved by the water, | 


_ rather than iron ore. It is even doubted by ſome, 


whether the yellow ochres are indeed iron ores, or not; 
for many of them will not anſwer to the magnet, even 
after ſeveral days and nights continued calcination. It 


is indeed very certain, that all the naturally red ochres 


do contain iron, all of them having particles that anſwer | 


to the magnet after a much lighter calcination than this 
given in vain to the yellow kinds. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 243. 


272. | 
it may be preſumed, ſays Dr. Lewis, that this foſſil con- 


ſiſts of argillaceous earth impregnated, like the pyritz, 


with ſulphur and iron; and that, like the pyritz alſo, it 
is capable of becoming vitriolic by long expoſure to the 
air and moiſture, Mat. Med | 


SLAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, with | 


regard to his life and fortune. See SERVANT. 


Menage and Voſſius derive the word from Helen the 


name of a Scythian people, whom Charlemagne con- 


demned to perpetual impriſonment. See SCLAV ONIC. 


'The Romans called their faves ſervi, from ſervare, to 
keep, or ſave ; as bong ſuch as were not killed, but ſaved 
to yield money either 


ſervi might come from that of ſerbi; as that of /laves 
from Sclavi, a people. | 


We find no mention of /aves before the deluge, but 


immediately after, viz. in the curſe of Canaan, 


25. whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude com-] fhould wear a ring of iron round their necks, arms, d 


ruptions, into ſlavery. 


en. Ix. 


menced ſoon after that time; for in Abraham's days we 
find it generally eſtabliſhed. Some will have it to have 


commenced under Nimrod, becauſe it was he who firſt | 


2 to make war, and of conſequence to make captives; 
and to bring ſuch as he took either in his battles, or ir- 


Among the Romans, when a /lave was ſet at liberty, he 
changed his name into a ſurname ; he took the nomen 
or prenomen of his maſter, to which he added the cog- 
nomen he had been called by when a /lave. See NAME. 


By the civil law, the power of making /aves is eſteem- 


ed a right of nations, and follows, jure gentium, as a 
natural conſequence of captivity in war. | 
This is the firſt origin of the right of /avery 155 ned by 
Juſtinian, Inſt. i. 3, 4. whence /laves are called manci- 
50 quaſi manu capt. Fo 

e conqueror, ſay the civilians, had a right to the life 
of his captive z and having ſpared that, has a right to 
deal 7 him as he pleaſes. But this poſition, taken 


y ſale, or by their work. Though 
other authors are of opinion, that the Roman name 


| 


PP 


N 


» — n * 


| 


| 


receive, devolves rþ/o facto to his - 
becomes his * and beſides, iki ber the inden ze 


— 


generally, is denied by judge Blackſtone: 7 
that a man has a right 90 kill his 1 * obſene, 


ly in c: 
abſolute neceſſity ſor ſelf-defence ; il in eite 
abſolute — did not ſubſiſt, d He lun, 
kill him, but made him priſoner. Since Ki — 
the right of making Haves by captivity q * b of 
ſuppoſed right of ſtaughter, that foundation fali on 
conſequence drawn from it muſt fail likewiſe py bn 
it is ſaid, that ſſavery may begin © jure civil,» eee 
man ſells bimſelf to another: but this When hy 
ſtrict /avery, in the ſenſe of the laws of old 9 ied to 
modern Barbary, is alfo impoſſible. Ever Fr ome or 
a price, a quid pro quo, an equivalent 7 180 
in lieu of what he transfers to the duyer o the (e 
- can be given for life and lden ut what 
ich, in abſolute ſlauery, are held to be in Þ wh 1 
$ 


diſpoſal? His property alſo, the very price ki | 
| 160 


| f 4e k lawful 

man to kill himſelf, becauſe he roh nie ful for 
his perſon, for the ſame reaſon he is . N of 
barter his freedom : the freedom of every c Owed to 


ſtitutes a part of the public liberty. In th itizen em. 
. th 
fore, the buyer gives nothing, and the ayer 


nothing; of what validity then can a f . 

deſtroys the very principles upon W 2 
founded ? Laſtly, we are told, that beſides theſe 4 
ways by which /aves *funt,” or are acquired fa 
may alſo be hereditary, « ſervi naſcuntur; the N 

dren of acquired ſlaves are, jure natur æ, by a ne - 
kind. of birth-right, ſlaves allo; but this beg kü 
on the two former rights, muſt fall together K 
If neither f nor the ſale of one's ſelf, een b 0 
law of nature and reaſon reduce the parent to fs 
much lefs can they reduce the offsprin y 


. ', . BI N 
8 i. e. 14. Monteſquieu s Spirit of ; Jl N 


The Lacedemonians, ſay ſome, or as others fay, the 


Aſſyrians, firſt introduced the practice; which 0 

mans not only approved of, but they even "Riker 2 
manners of ma ing ſlaves; for inſtance, a man born 
free among them might ſell his freedom, and become 2 


ade. This voluntary Navery was firſt i 
_ decree of the ſenate, in the 2 of the Rai 2 


and at length was abrogated by Leo. Pr ing 


The Romans had power of life and' death over ther 


faves, which no other nations had; but this ſeverity 


was afterwards moderated by the laws of the em erots; 


and by one of Adrian, it was made capital to kill a flat 


The An a cauſe. 

The Haves were eſteemed the proper goods of thei 
ters, and all they got Hons ue auf erat bar i 
maſter were too cruel in his 'domeſtic corrections, he 
was obliged te ſell his /ave at a moderate price, 

As /lavery was not formally aboliſhed by the goſpel, the 
cuſtom of keeping /aves laſted a long time in Chriſten- 
dom. In the time of Louis le Groſs, they were ſo nv 


| merous in Egypt, that it was found a difficult matter to 
quell a body of them, who had made head againſt thei 
maſters : yet Bartolus, who lived in 1300, obſerves 


there were none left in his days. 

For the cuſtom of marking, or ſtigmatizing Haren { 
STIGMATHIZING. MES 
Slavery is abſolutely aboliſhed in England and France, à 
to perſonal ſervitude ; our ſervants are not /ſavrs, but 
only are ſubject to certain determinate ſervices. It 


aid, that the moment a /lave ſteps on Engliſh ground 


he by law becomes free. See NEGRo. 

When an attempt was made to introduce /lavery with 
this nation, by ſtat. 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained 
that all idle vagabonds ſhould be made /laves, and fd 
upon bread, water or ſmall drink, and refuſe of meat; 


legs 3 and ſhould be compelled by beating, chaining, 0f 
otherwiſe, to perform the work aligned them, vere" 
ever ſo vile; the ſpirit of the nation could not brook tis 


condition, even in the moſt abandoned rogues; au 
_ therefore, this ſtatute was repealed in two years after 


wards, 


3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 16. 


SLAVES make a very conſiderable article of traffic in An: 


rica and the Weſt Indies. 


SLAUGHTER. See MANSLAUGHTER, Ho ici, 


MURTHER, BuTcCntR, &c. 


SLA VSH TER, a term uſed by our curriers and le 


ther-dreſlers for the {ins of oxen, or other beaſt bes 
freſh, and covered with the hair: ſuch as oy m_ 
them from the /aughter-houſes where the bucch&"s ©) 
the carcaſe. e 


SLEASY holland, a kind of holland thus called, becau 


made in Silefia in Germany; and which, from iv ig 
neſs, occaſions all thin, flight, il-wrooght del 


be called leafy. 


SLEDGH, 


=” 


8 U K 


F. a kind of carriage, without wheels, for the con- 
U 


very weighty things, as huge ſtones, bells, 
The Sledge for carrying criminals, condemned for 
* treaſon to execution is called HURDLE, | 
high Nutch have a kind of edge, whereon they can 
10 \ veſſel of any burden by land. It conſiſts of a 
unk of the length of the keel of a moderate ſhip, 
10 da little behind, and hollow in the middle; ſo that 
75 des go a little aſlope, and are ſurniſhed with holes 
io receite pins, &c. The reſt is quite even. 
er is a large ſmith's hammer, to be uſed with both 
1 of this there are two ſorts, the vwp-hand ledge, which 
is uſed by under workmeti, when the work 1s not of the 
taroeft fort 3 it is uſed with both the hands before, and 
ko ſeldom raiſe it higher than their head. But the 
other, which is called the about-ſledge, and which is uſed 
for battering or drawing out the largeſt work, is held by 
the handle with both hands, and ſwung round over their 


DG 


veyance of 


Call. 
«EDGE, among Miners. See D16G61NG. / 


SLEEP, that ſtate wherein the body appearing perfectly at 
reſt, external objects move the organs of ſenſe as uſually, 
without exciting the uſual ſenſations; 

e occaſions that the orifices or pores of the 
nerves in the brain, whereby the ſpirits uſed to flow into 
the nerves, being no longer kept open by the frequency 
of the ſpirits, ſhut of themſelves. For, this being ſup- 
ofed, as ſoon as the ſpirits, now in the nerves, ſhall be 
diſſipated, the capillaments of thoſe nerves, having no 
ſupplement of new ſpirits, will become lax, and cohere 
az if cemented together; and ſo be unſit to convey any 


void of ſpirits, will be unable to move, or even to ſuſtain 
the members : thus will ſenſation, and motion, be both 
for the time deſtroyed. | | | 


of ſenſe are ſo briſkly acted on, that the action is propa- 
gated to the brain: for, upon this, the few ſpirits re- 
maining in the brain are all called together, and unite. 
their forces to unlock the pores of the nerves, &c. But 
if no object ſhould thus affect the organ, yet fee would 
in ſome time be broken off naturally; for the quantity 
of ſpirits generated in lep would at length be ſo great, 


open themſelves a paſſage. 

With regard to medicine, /eep is defined, by Boerhaave, 
to be that ſtate of the medulla of the brain, wherein the 
nerves do not receive ſo copious, nor ſo forcible an in- 
ſlux of ſpirits from the brain, as is required to enable the 


* of ſenſe, and voluntary motion, to perform their 


animal ſpirits, which being ſpent, and requiring ſome time 
to be recruited, the minute veſſels, before inflated, be- 
come flaccid, and collapſe : or elſe, it is owing to ſuch 
a preſſure of the thicker blood againſt the cortex of the 
brain, as that the medulla, becoming like wiſe compreſſed 
by its contiguity with | 


rits is obſtructed. ES 5 
The natural cauſe of /icep, then, is any thing that may 
And hence its effects may be 


contribute to theſe two. | 


rogue for in ſleep ſeveral functions are ſuſpended, 
f cr organs and muſcles are at reſt, and the ſpirits ſcarce 
ow through them ; therefore there is a leſs conſump- 


- 5 the 
ton of them; but the ſolid villi and fibres of the nerves 


out; there is no 


ere is no difference of preffure on the veſſels, nor 
of velocity in th 


ns e Fm ek the motion of the heart, 
gy Nick, les, 8 Ke. is increaſed. : 'The effects 
"rin pe at the vital humours circulate more 
aa Ks __ through the canals, which are now 
the gry and opener, as not being compreſſed by 
cies. Hente, the blood is driven leſs forcibly, 


indeed, 1 
through = the lateral veſſels, but more equably ; and 
25 e equably. 
e traverſid, and at length they remain at reſt, 
alipoſee Aber they have collected: and Aar the lateral 
1 chi w. $ ecomefilledand diſtended withanoily matter. 
nee 2 the circulation, being almoſt wholly per- 
over 2 e kene blood. veſſels, becomes gradually 
| long 0 . ſcarce ſenſible, if the „cep be too 


ofthe ch thus, in moderate /leep, is the matter 


1C1DE, 


id lev 
whel 
receiie 


rs thy 


| of the ſolid thoſe into nouriſhment. The attrition 


cretion 3 
cult pats worm gcrealed, and all the reſt diminiſhed. The 
light continual re are now beſt ſupplied, as an equable, 


pletion reſtores 


ds 9 
Preventing and 


06 


the humours, and repairs the 


On 85 the 2 
diſturbing cauſes being then 


at reſt. 


heads, at their arm's end, to ſtrike as hard a blow as they 8 


according to Rohault, conſiſts in a ſcarcity of ſpi- | 


impreſſion to the brain: beſides, the muſcles, being now | 


$:ep is broken off unnaturally when any of the organs 


that ſtretching out the orifices of the nerves, they would | 


the cortex, the paſſage of the ſpi- | 


greater veſſels, both more ſtrongly, and 
Thus are the lateral fibres ſenſibly filled, | 


Parts is leſs conſiderable z the -cutaneous ſe- | 


The immediate cauſe hereof appears to be the ſcarcity of | 


are but little changed, and an equilibrium obtains through- | 


le be : 1 : 
Umourg, - converted into ſerum ; that into thinner | 


SLE 


In the mean time, while the nutritious matter is beſt 
prepared, there is an aptitude in the veſſels to receive, 
and the humours to enter, and the means of application; 
and conſolidation, are at liberty : hence, a new produc- 
tion, and accumulation of animal ſpirits, in all the hu- 
mours, as to matter; and in the minuteſt veſſels, as to 
repletion : the conſequence of which is, an aptitude for 

Waking, and an inaptitude for Lach ſo that upon tlie 
firſt occaſion the man awakes. For inſtances of extraor- 
dinary ſleep. See Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. v. p. 353. Mem. 
Ae. Abr. vol. iv. p. 360. Med. Obf. vol. 1. 280. | 

Some of the more extraordinary phenomena of /leep yet 
to be accounted for, are, that when the head is hot, 
and the feet cold, ep is impracticable: that ſpirituous 
liquors firft bring on drunkenneſs, then ep : that per- 
ſpiration, during the time of ſlecp, is twice as great as at 
other times: that, upon ſlecping too long, the head grows 
heavy, the ſenſes dull, the memory weak, with coldreſs, 
pituitouſneſs, an indiſpoſition of the muſcles for motion, 
and a want of perſpiration : that much /ceping will ſuſ- 
tain life a long time, without either meat or drink : that 
upon a laudable deep there always follows an expanſion 
of all the muſcles, frequently a repeated yawning, and 
the muſcles and nerves acquire a new agility: that ſce- 
tuſes always leep; children often; youth more than 
grown perſons, and they more than old men; and that 
people, recovering from violent diſtempers, ſſeep much 
more than when perfectly at health. 


SLEEP, Somnus, in Mythology, the ſon of Erebus and of 


Night, according to Homer and Heſiod, and the bro- 
ther of Mors, or Death. | | | 
Virgil (An. vi. v. 278), aſſigns to this deity an abode 
with Death, in the ſubterraneous or inviſible world: 
Statius and Ovid place the chief reſidence, or great pa- 
lace of Somnus, on our earth, in the country of the 
Cimmerians: Theb. x. v. 84 to 117: Met. xi. v. 592 
to 645. . 5 yo 
This deity is moſt commonly repreſented by the artiſts 
as a ſoft youth, ſtretched at his caſe on a couch, reſting 
his head on a lion's ſkin, and ſometimes on a lion ; with 
one arm either a little over or under his head, and the 
other dropping negligently by the fide of the conch, and 
either holding poppies, or a horn with the juice of pop- 
pies in it. He is often winged, and much reſembles a 
little Cupid, from whom he is diſtinguiſhed by the lizard 
(an animal ſuppoſed to ep half the year) placed at his 
feet. There is ſcarce any one of the deities that is more 
fully and particularly deſcribed by the poets than this 
deity of Sleep. Spence's Polymetis, p. 263, &c. 
SLEEP of plants. See PLANTS. „ 
SLEEP of the ſoul, in Theology, denotes that inſenſible, un- 
conſcious, and inactive ſtate, into which ſome have ſup- 
poſed, that mankind are removed at death, and in which 
they remain till the period of the general reſurrection 
and laſt judgment. The term ſeep has been uſed by way 
of contradiſtinCtion to that which has been commonly 
called the intermediate or ſeparate ſtate. Of the advo- 
cates of this opinion, ſome have allowed the eſſential diſ- 
tinction between body and ſpirit, and the natural immor- 
tality of the human ſoul ; ſo that, being a ſubſtance and 
not a mode, it will go on to exiſt, till by foie poſitive 
act of the Creator it is annihilated. They cannot admit 
the ſuppoſition, that the whole man becomes extinct at 
death, or that death deſtroys or annihilates the thinking 
ſubſtance; becauſe, they ſay, the reſurrection, on this 
hypotheſis, will not be a reſurrection, but a creation of 
a new ſet of beings: if death annihilates us in this ſenſe, 
there can be no future ſtate ; becauſe, a being who has 
loſt his exiſtence cannot be recovered. Accordingly, 
they maintain, that what happens to the ſoul at death 
can be no more than a ſuſpenſion of the exerciſe of its 
faculties, or an incapacitation, from which it will, by 
the power of Chriſt, be delivered at the reſurrection : 
and they alledpe, that there is an infinite difference be- 
tween the annihilation of the ſoul at death, and its in- 
capacitation z becauſe, one who believed the former, 
could not poſſibly entertain the hope of a ſuture tlate; - 
but one who believes the latter, might reaſonably enter- 
tain ſuch a hope. Death, they ſay, is a diſtreſs in which 
our ſpecies has been involved by extraordinary cauſes, 
and from which we have obtained the hope of being 
ſaved by the moſt extraordinary means, viz. by the inter- 
poſition of Jeſus Chriſt, who, taking upon him our nature, 
and humbling himſelf to death, has acquired the power 
of deſtroving death, and is on this account ſtyled the 
Saviour of the world. However, moſt of thoſe who 
deny the notion of an intermediate ſtate of conſcious 
perception between death and the general reſurrection, 
rcjed the ſuppoſition of two diſtinct natures in man, and 
conſider that principle, which is called the fox, not as a 
ſpiritual ſubſtance, but as a 2 or property, either 
- {uperadded to matter by the Creator of our frame, or re- 


or. W. d. 333. 


| 


6 H ſulting 


ſulting from the organization of the human body, and 
particularly of the brain. See Soul. 


Accordingly, they alledge, that when the organized 
ſyſtem, to which the power of thinking, & c. is annexed, 
on which it depends, and from the organization of 
which, as ſome maintain, it neceſſarily reſults, is diſ- 
ſolved by death; all the percipient and thinking powers 


of man, all his capacities of action, and of ſuffering, or 


of enjoymenit, muſt be extinguiſhed, and ceaſe of courſe. 
And if the property of thinking neceſſarily attends the 
property of life, as ſome apprehend, nothing can be re- 
-quiſite to the reſtoration of all the powers of the man, 
but the reſtoration of the A (no particle of which can 
be loſt) to a ſtate of life. atever 18 decompoſed, it 1s 
ſaid, may certainly be recompoſed by the ſame Almighty 
Power that firſt compoſed it, with whatever change in 
its conſtitution, advantageous or diſadvantageous, he 
ſhall think proper; and then the powers of thinking, 
and whatever depended upon them, will return of courſe, 


and the man will be, in the moſt proper ſenſe, the ſame | 


being that he was before. Thoſe who hold this opinion 
maintain, that, according to the Scriptures, liſe and im- 


mortality were brought to light by the goſpel of Chriſt, | 
in a ſenſe excluſive of all other teachers, and all other | 


revelations, at leaſt from the birth of Moſes downwards; 


excluſive, likewiſe, of all information from the light of 
nature, or the reſult of philoſophical diſquiſition on the | 


| ſubſtance or qualities of the human ſoul. They hold, 
moreover, that the ſentence pronounced upon our firſt 
parents, imported a total deprivatzon of life, without any 


referve, or ſaving to the life of the ſoul; and conſequent- 
ly, that eternal life, or a reſtoration and redemption | 
from the conſequences of this ſentence, was'effected for, | 
revealed, conſigned, and inſured to man, in and through 


Chriſt, and will be accompliſhed in no other way than 
that ſpoken of by Chriſt and his apoſtles, who, they fay, 


have left no room to conclude, that there is a ſeparate or | 
intermediate life for the ſoul, when diſunited from the | 


body. 


The learned Dr. Law, biſhop of Carliſle, having, with a 


particular view to the controverſy concerning the inter- 


mediate ſtate, enumerated the ſeveral paſſages both in 


the Old and New Teſtament, in which the words, that 
are tranſlated ſoul or ſpirit in our verſien, occur, main- 


tains, that none of them ever ſtand for a purely imma- 
terial principle in man, or a ſubſtance wholly ſeparable 


from, and independent of the body; and after examining 


the account which the Scriptures give of that ſtate to | 


which death reduces us, he obſerves, that it is repre- 


ſented by ſleep, by a negation of all life, thought, or | 


action; by reſt, reſting-place, or home, ſilence, obli- 
vion, darkneſs, deſtruction, or corruption. He adds, 
that the Scripture, in ſpeaking of the connection be- 
tween our preſent and future being, doth not take into 
account our intermediate ſtate in death; no more, than 
we, in deſcribing the courſe of any man's actions, take in 
the time he ſleeps: and that, therefore, the Scriptures (in 
order to be conſiſtent with themſelves) muſt affirm an 
immediate connection between death and judgment. As 
for thoſe texts, that are uſually alledged on the other 


fide of the queſtion, which he has cited and endeavoured | 


to accommodate to his own opinion, he thinks that they 
are either quite foreign to the point, or purely figura- 
tive, or capable of a clear and eaſy ſolution on the prin- 
ciple which he adopts, viz. that the cimes of our death 
and reſurrection are coincident : and that they cannot 
be fairly oppoſed to the conſtant, obvious tenor of the 
ſacred writings. With reſpect to philoſophical argu- 


ments, deduced-from our norions of matter, and urged | 


againſt the poſſibility of life, thought, and agency, being 
- to connected with ſome portions of it as to conſtitute a 
compound being or perſon, he 1magines that they are 
merely grounded on our ignorance, and that they will 
equally prove againſt known fact and obſervation, in the 
production of various animals, as againſt the union of 
two ſuch heterogeneous principles as thoſe of the ſoul 
and body are ſuppoſed to be. With reſpect to the con- 
ſequences of either opinion, he ſays, that, on the one 
fide, there is nothing more than a temporary ceſſation 
of thought, which can hurt nobody, except the ſelf-in- 
tereſted papiſt, or the ſelf-ſufficient deiſt; but on the 
other ſide, there is a manifeſt derogation from, if not 
a total ſubverſion of that poſitive covenant, which pro- 
feſſes to entitle us to everlaſting life. He adds, that all 
proper and conſiſtent notions of death, reſurrection, and 
a future judgment, are confounded, and in fine, all the 


great ſanctions of the goſpel rendered unintelligible or 


uſeleſs. 

The doctrine of the New Teſtament, ſay sanother writer 
againſt a ſeparate ſtate, is, that man call become im- 
mortal, by the way of a reſurrection of the dead, a re- 
ſroration of the whole man to liſe; and the New Teſta- 


— 


5. Eccleſ. iii. 21. xii. 7. Matt. x. 28. xvii. 3. Lale 


times of the apoſtles, who are ſaid to be unanimous in 


parent of the human race. The biſhop of Carlile ob 
ſerves, that the word death, in its original and obviews 


| lence of the Worſhip of Human Spirits, &c. 1783, h 
death, in, the threatening denounced againlt Adam. 


To this purpoſe, he ſays, that if human ſpirits wer 
worſhipped in the age of Moſes, 


of departed ſpirits, and though nothing cu 


Uu BB 


ment is ſo far from acknowledoin oy {SE IET | 
ſciouſneſs in man, between Fat aud che del : 
that it always ſpeaks of that interval as a 2 UrreCing, 
plies a ſuſpenſion of the thinking Near "icky, 
thoſe labours, which require thought, mo reſt from 
ouſneſs, &c. during which thoſe faculties 3 - 02 ol, 
Beſides, the ſcriptural ſyſtem of mort ws 
that man had forfeited his original title ny ph 
and would never have received it, but for the ig 
tion of a Redeemer. The conſequence of thi Py 5 
is, that between the time of the forſeiture al 
tual appearance of the Redeemer, the dead hop). 
life in no ſenſe at all; and that neither wh in 
the appearance of the Redeemer, dead' men WY 
would be reſtored to life, otherwiſe than in 1 5 
vealed by him, namely a reſurrection of the „ 
On the other hand, the advocates of a ſeparate flit 
fiſt, that the ſoul, being an active, imple ea 
pounded, immaterial aner, is unn 
own nature, and capable of an active and e he 
3 . vgs of diſunion and 
the body: that this natural capacity of t 

not impaired, or at all affected by 2 be. 
happened upon the tranſgreſſion of our firſt 1 
that the death to which they were condemned 3 
the death of the body: hence, they infer, that Poke: 
and would have been a future immortal ftate of 15 
beyond the preſent life, and (the moral attributes of 05 
pre ſuppoſed) a juſt retribution therein, independent of 
the doctrine of a reſurrection of the dead; and that in th 
interval between death and the general refurre&ion hy 
is an intermediate ſtate, in which the departed ks 
good men are ſuppoſed to have an imperfect ay 
and the ſouls of the wicked an imperfect puniſhment 
but that every one, at the period of the reunion of th 
ſoul and body and of final judgment, will receive a fol 
wa complete recompence for the deeds done in th 

ody. f | 

In proof of this opinion, they alledge a variety of nat 
both from the Old and New eſtament, the bn 
which we ſhall here enumerate; ſcveral of which they 
think cannot be conſiſtently explained on the other hypo 
theſis. Gen. ii. 7. xv. 15. xxXvii. 35. Exod, iii. ö. 
I Sam. xxviii. 11.—19. 1 Kings xvii. 21, 22. Pl. wi. 


Onfeions 


ſeparation from 


xvi. 19. xx. 38. xxiii. 43. XXiv. 39. Accs i. 25. vi. 54 
2 Cor. v. 8. xii. 2. Phil. i. 3 Pet i 10. 10 
6. Heb. xi. 40. xii. 23. Rev. vi. 9, 10. xiv. 13. 
To theſe authorities of Scripture, they add the tellimory 
of the fathers of the church, who lived in or near the 


this opinion, and perſuaded that the foul of every mat 
upon the diſſolution of the body died not, but had a pro 
per place to go to, and that accordingly this doctrine s | 
to be found in the moſt ancient Chriſtian liturgies. 

Great ftreſs has been laid, in this controverly, on the 
meaning of the term death, as it occurs in Scripture, and 
particularly in the ſentence denounced againſt the fil 


ſenſe, implies a ceſſation of all natural life, or a real di 
ſolution and deſtruction of the whole man. But Mr. 
Farmer, a well known and excellent writer, in the i. 
troduction to his learned work of the General Prem. 


taken ſome pains to aſcertain the meaning of the word 


particularly in Lg 


and Phoenicia, the word death could not at that tim 
and in thoſe countries, denote more than the deſtructun 
of bodily life; for, if this term had farther includes I 
it the inſenſibility or extinction of the foul, the - 
would not have been honoured as gods. And if Mats 
had uſed it in this extenſive ſenſe, he would have 
miſunderſtood by the Egyptians, who aſſerted the my 
tality.of the ſoul, and by the Hebrews, who dwelt 200% 
them, and had adopted their ſyitem of religion. * 
This learned writer, in confirmation of this r g 
tion of death, obſerves, that, althoogh one . 
of Moſes in giving an account of the introduc a 
death into the world, was ſo guard againft 3 1 
ſwered this deſign more effectually than regel gf 5 
ſoul of Adam as a mere quality, or as the ev et, b 
peculiar ſtructure and organization of bis 11 * 

far is he from ſuppoſing this to be the caſe, th erſedlf 
ing to him, aſter. the body of the firſt man Ain, 
organized by the immediate hand of the oth 

did not become a living ſoul or perſon, till Co e ind 
into his noſtrils the breath of life ; 4 prey ) 
ormt der 


from the duſt out of which his body was 
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| pr — ſigniſication. Conſequently, if life, as ex- 


$LE 
therefore» 


antes chat the principle of life in man is of a ſuperior 
arp! that in brutes. ? 8 

les the ancient patriarchs did not believe that the 
el {man periſhed with his body. Agreeably to the 
. opinion concerning departed ſpirits, the 
: writers ſuppoſed the ſouls of the dead to exiſt in 
or hades, a place inviſible to human ſight, and that, 
4 diſtribution of them, regard was had to the former 
in the in which they ſtood to one another. More- 
io Moſes himſelf believed the ſeparate ſubſiſtence of 
1 and has even given it a divine ſanction. Gen. 
5 0 any of the ſacred writers ever deſcribe death in 
terms different from thoſe uſed by perſons, who certain- 

acknowledged the continuance of the ſoul after it. 
1. by which it is deſcribed, is not a ſtate of non- 
ned, but of reſt; and it is well known, that this 
bolt image of death was commonly uſed to expreſs the 
thing itſelf b thoſe who aſſerted the exiſtence of Touls 
in hades. Silence, oblivion, darkneſs, and corruption, 
by which the ſtate of the dead is deſcribed, refer only to 
the body, or to the ſuppoſed ſtate of the ſoul while it 


vas in ſheol, and are not peculiar to the ſacred writers, 


but were common in all countries, where both the po- 
pular belief, and the eſtabliſhed worſhip, were incon- 
tent with the notion of the ſoul's periſhing with the 
dy. 

1 many of the terms, by which death was deſcribed 
in all countries, clearly imply, and are built upon, a be- 
lief of the diſtinction between ſoul and body, and of 
their being ſeparated at death. . 

According to the Greeks, to die was to depart, to $0 
away; and the writers of the New Teſtament deſcribe 
death by a departure, Luke ix. 31. that is, of the ſoul 
from the body to another ſtate. - To all which it may be 
added, thai the Jews, from the time of their return Gat 
Babylon, afſerted the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul after 
death; as appears from their imitation of the heathen 
idolatry, from their evocation of the dead, and from the 
early references in Scripture to the receptacle of departed 
ſouls, and many other proofs. 'This was the opinion, 


not only of a few eminent individuals, ſuch as Philo, but | 
of the learned ſes, the Eſſenes, and Phariſees, and of | 
the whole body of the people, almoſt without exception, 


in the time of our Saviour. To this principle the Pha- 
riſees, whoſe doctrine formed the popular creed, added 
another, viz. the reſurrection of the dead. The Sad- 
ducces believed the extinction of the ſoul at death, and 
did not admit the reſurrection : the Phariſees, on the 
other hand, admitted the latter and denied the former. 
By the term reviviſcence, or return to life, by which the 


reſurrection is deſcribed, the Jews could not mean creat- | 


ing anew the ſoul that had been deſtroyed, becauſe, if it 


were poſſible, they did not allow that the former ſoul | 
periſhed at death. Nor did they believe, that man had | 


no ſoul; and, therefore, that his reſurrection conſiſted 
in the re-organization of his former body, or in furniſh- 


Ing him with a new body, organized as that was; be- 
cauſe this is a flat contradiction to their belief of the diſ- | 


tinction between ſoul and body, and the ſeparate exiſ- 


tence of the former. What then did they, or could they | 
mean by the reſurrection to life, but the reſtoration of 


that kind of liſe which they had loſt, by the reunion of 


their ſouls to a human body, either the ſame which they | 


had before, 
reunion, 


K 2 beſore he died, with the ſame conſciouſneſs and 
ecollection, the Principle of conſciouſneſs having never 
And if, in or near the time of Chriſt, the 


te . ; » ©» ER . a 
7 beliection, reviviſcence, or living again, as uſed 


or one in effect the ſame ? In virtue of this 


as a human body, the ſame terms, when adopted by 
4 and his apoſtles, muſt have the ſame meaning: 
every one would underſtand them in their common 


Ws, te reſurrection, ſignifies the ſoul's return to a 
go ody, death its oppolite, denotes its ſeparation 
x e unply the continuance of the ſoul after death: 
a IP, ſays Mr. Farmer, held in the moſt ancient 


by the people, particu 

les and the Meifah 3 Pe 
: ah, and which 5 
. ” doctrine of a deln F 
earneſt] ade the deep of the ſou!, on the other hand, 
and wy FTE that it was the opinion of the apoſtles 
g Ba dare that, eee be the nature of 
death; cipient and thinking powers ceaſe at 
aud that they had no hope of the reſtoration of 


capable of ſubliſting in a ſtate of ſeparation | 
Nor does Moſes uſe the ſame language in re- | 
3 formation oſ any other living creatures; which 


the dead man became a living man, the ſame as 


7 Jews and Gentiles, denoted the reunion of a | 


— ad Heathens and Jews, ” patriarchs and pro- | 
arly in the times of | 


Before the council of Florence, held in 1439, under popt 
Eugenius IV. the ancient doctrine, both of the Greek 
and Latin churches, is ſaid to have been, that the ſouls of 
the ſaints were in abditis receptaculis, ot in exterioribus atriis, 


where they expected the reſurrection of their bodies, and 
the glorification of their ſouls ; and though the fathers be- 


they would enjoy the beatific viſion before the reſurrec- 
tion. But in this council it was decreed, that the ſouls 
of thoſe, who, after baptiſm, have incurred no ſtain of 
ſin, and alſo thoſe ſouls, which having costracted the 
ſtain of ſin; whether in their bodies or diveſted of their 
bodies, have been purged by the ſacrifice of the maſs, 
prayer, and alms, are received into heaven immediately, 


c. 
In the Lateran council, held under Leo X. in 1513, it 
was decreed, that the ſoul is not only truly, and of itſelf, 
and eſſentially the ſorm of the human body, as is ex- 
preſſed in the canon of pope Clement V. publiſhed in the 
general council of Vienne, but likewiſe immortal, and 
according to the number of bodies into which it is infuſed, 
is ſingularly multipliable, multiplied, and to be multi- 
plied. | 
However, Peter Pomponatius; a philoſopher of Mantua, 
publiſhed a book in 1516, on the immortality of the 
| foul, in which, after ſtating the moral arguments againſt 
the mortality of the ſoul, and endeavouring to ſhew that 
they are weak and inconcluſive, infers upon the whole, 
that the immortality of the ſoul, being a problematica 
queſtion, we can have no aſſurance of it but from revela- 
tion, and that they who would build immortality upon 


certain ſelf-ſufficient reaſoners by the apoſtle, viz. pro- 
felling themſelves wiſe, they became fools. 
In 1520, Luther, in the defence of his propoſitions; 


tory and ſaint-worſhip, and he is ſaid to have continued 
in that belief to the laſt moment of his life. | 
William 'Tyndall alſo, the ſamous tranſlator of the Bible 
into Englith, in defending Luther's doctrine againſt fir 
Thomas More's objeCtions, conſiders the „lep of the ſou! 
as the doctrine of the proteſtants in his time, and found- 
ed on the Scriptures : though in conſequence of the op- 
polition given to this doctrine by Calvin, in his Pſycho- 


to the ſentiments of the Reformed in general, he ſeems to 
have recanted his opinion. Calvin, however, ſeems to 


ſays, he would only be reſponſible for the faithful. 

The firſt expreſs condemnation of the doCtrine of the 
ſheep of the ſoul, in a proteſtant confellion, occurs in the 
fortieth of king Edward's Articles, compoſed in 1552. 


diate ſtate, that of the ſſeep of the ſoul has of late years 


gains ground, not ſo much from conſiderations of philo- 
ſophy, as from a cloſer attention to the ſenſe of the 
Scriptures. | 

We ſhall cloſe this article withobſerving, that a err 


hypotheſis was advanced a ſew years ago by Dr. Caleb 


and this is, that the reſurrection takes place immediately 
aſter death. On this ſubject ſee Law's Appendix and 
Poſtſcript to his Conſiderations on the Theory of Reli- 
gion, &c. 1774. Hiſtorical View of the Controverſy 
concerning an intermediate State, &c. 1772. Prieſtley's 
Diſquiſitions on Matter and Spirit, 1777. Correſpon- 

dence between Dr. Price and Dr. Prieſtley, 1778, and 
the publications of Steffe, Warburton, Goddard, Coward, 
Peckard, Jortin, &c. on both ſides of the queſtion, 
cited by the author of the Hiſtorical View, &c. Flem- 
ing's Search after Souls. | 


animals which ſleep all the winter: ſuch as bears, mar- 
motes, dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, &c. Theſe do not 


little, or not at all, and moſt of the vifcera ceaſe from 
their functions. Some of theſe creatures ſeem to be 
dead, and others to return to a ſtate like unto that of 


till by length of time maturating the proceſs, or by new 
heat, the fluids are attenuated, the ſolids ſtimulated, 
and the functions begin where they left off. See Dr. 
Stevenſon in Med. Efl. Edinb. vol. v. art. 77. See 
M1GRATION. | _ 

SLEBPER, in Building, a name uſed for the oblique rafter, 
that lies in a gutter. Gb 

SLEEPERS, in the glaſs trade, are the large iron bars 
croſſing the ſmaller ones, and hindering the paſſage of 


dead. POVers, but in the general reſurrection of the 
a og 2 


the coals, but leaving room for the aſhes. 
SLEEPERS, 


lieved all of them to be happy; yet they did not think 


any other foundation, only verify the character given to 


which had been condemned by a bull of Leo X. ranks the 

natural immortality of the ſoul among the monſtrous 

opinions of popery; and he afterwards made uſe of the 
_ doctrine of the fleep of the foul as a confutation of purga- 


pannychia, publiſhed in 1534, and the turn hereby given 


have been embarraſſed with the ſouls of the wicked, and 


Aſter the long prevalence of the doCtrine of the interme- 


been revived, and as one of its zealous advocates afhrms, 


Fleming, and of late vindicated by an anonymous writer; 


SLEEPERS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to ſome 


feed in winter, have no ſenſible evacuations, breathe _ 


the foetus before birth. In this condition they continue, 
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S),BEPERS, in the Military Art. See PLATTOR WU. 

Si.EEPERS, in a Ship, a name formerly given by ſhip- 
wrights to the thick ſtuff placed longitudinally in a ſhip's 
hold, oppoſite to the ſeveral ſcarfs of the timbers. It 1s 

- now properly applied to the knees which connect the 
tranſoms to the aiter-timbers on the ſhip's quarter. Fal- 
coner. RS, 

SLEETS, in Gunnery, are the parts of a mortar, paſſing from 
the chamber to the trunnions, ſor ſtrengthening that part. 

SLEEVE, Hippocratcs's. See HIPPOCRATES. 

SLICH, in Metallurgy, the ore of any metal, particularly 
of gold, when it has been pounded, and prepared for 
farther working. | 
The manner of preparing the /ich at Chremnitz, in Hun- 
wary is this; they lay a foundation of wood three yards 
deep, upon this they place the ore, and over this there 
are ſour and twenty beams, armed at their bottoms 
with iron; theſe, by a continual motion, beat and grind 
the ore, till they reduce it to powder: during all this 
operation, the ore is covered with water. 'Ihere are 
four wheels uſed to move theſe beams, each wheel mov- 
ing ſix z and the water, as it runs off, carrying ſome of 
the metalline particles with it, is received into ſeveral 
baſons, one placed behind another; and finally, after 
having paſſed through them all, and depoſited ſome ſedi- 
ment in each, it is let off into a very large pit, of almoſt 
half an acre of ground; in this it is ſuffered to ſtand lo 
long, as to depolit all its fediment, of whatever kind, 
and after this it is let out. This work is carried on day 
and night, and the ore taken away, and replaced by 
more, as often as occaſion requires. That ore which 
lies next the beams, where it was pounded, 1s always 
the cleaneſt or richeſt. | 
When the ieh is waſhed as much as they can, a hun- 
dred weight of it uſually contains about an ounce, or 
perhaps but half an ounce of metal; which is not al! 
gold, for there is always a mixture of gold and ſil- 
ver, but the gold is in the largeſt quantity, and uſually 
is two thirds of the mixture: they then put the lieb 

into a furnace with ſome lime-ſtone, and flaken, or the 

ſcoria of former meltings, and run them together. The 
ſirſt melting produces a ſubſtance, called lech; this lech 
they burn with charcoal, to make it lighter, to open its 
body, and render it porous, after which it is called 2%; 
to this roſt they add ſand in ſuch quantity as they find 
neceſſary, and then melt it over again. 
They have at Chremnitz many other ways of reducing 
gold out of its ore, but particularly one, in which they 
employ no lead during the whole operation; whereas, 
in general, lead is always neceſſary, after the before 
mentioned proceſſes. See GOLD. 

SLIDING, in Mechanics, ſuperinceſſus radens, is, when the 
| ſame point of a body, moving along a ſurface, deſcribes 
a line on that ſurface. 2 | | 

Such is the motion of a parallelepiped, protruded along a 
plane. 


SLIDING rule, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to work 


queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, &c. without the uſe 


of compaſſes; merely by the /:4img of the parts of the | 


inſtrument one by another, the lines and diviſions where- 
of give the anſwer, by inſpection. | 


« . - 


This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by 
various authors, particularly Everard, Coggeſhall, Gun- 
ter, Hunt, and Partridge ; but the moſt uſual and uſe- 


ful ones, are thoſe of Everard and Coggeſhall; the de- : 


ſcription and uſes whereof are as follow : 


1 . . 0 0 5 
SLIDING rule, Everard's, is principally uſed in gauging; 


being ordinarily made of box, a ſoot long, an inch| 


broad, and s of an inch thick. It conſiſts of three 
parts: a rule, on each fide whereof, a ö, and cd (Jab. 
III. Surveying, fig. 51.) is a groove, and two ſmall 
ſcales, or /liding pieces, m , /lide in the grooves. When 
both theſe pieces are drawn out to their full extent, the 
inftrument is three fect long. EI ES Hang | 
On the firſt broad face of the inſtrument a 5, are four 
lines of numbers; for the properties, &c. whereof, ſee 


 GuNTER's /ine. The firſt, marked A, conſiſting of two | 


radiuſes numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, o, 1; and then 
2, 35 43 5, &c. to 10. On this line are four braſs cen- 
tre-pins, two in each radius; one in each whereof is 
marked M B, to ſignify that the number it is ſet againſt, 
2150.42, is the nuraber of cubic inches in a malt-buſhel ; 


the other two are marked with A, to ſignify that the num- | 


bers they are ſet againſt, viz. 282, are the cubic inches 
in an ale-gallon. The ſecond and third lines of numbers 


are on the ding pieces, and are. exactly the fame | 


with the firft. They are diſtinguiſhed by the letter 
B. Cloſe to the ſigure 7, in the firſt radius, is a dot 
marked $ i, ſet exactly over .707, denoting .707 to be 
the fide of a ſquare inſcribed in a circle, whoſe diameter 
is unity. Cloſe to 91s another dot, marked Se, ſet over 
886, which is the ſide of a ſquare, equal to the area of 


9 


parallel to the horizon; and the other, for finding the 


in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid: it; 


bered 1, 2, 3, &c. and noted ſecend varicty. 4% A line 


Mr. Overley, 


number anſwering to it on D, is the ſquare root 


SLI 


a circle, whoſe diameter is unity. Ay 5 
W, is ſet over 231, the hier of 40 ot, wj 
wine-gallon; and another near C, is fer on 1 © 
circumference of a circle, whoſe diameter ; n the 
fourth line of numbers, marked MD, t, 85 The 
depth, is a broken line of two radiuſes, nuke 
9, 8, 7, 6, 3» 4» 3» 2, 1, 9, 8, 7, &c. the dare 15 ty 
ing ſet directly againſt M B on the firſt rag; T 1 by 
On the ſecond broad face, marked Y 
numbers of one radius, numbered 1, 2 8 ne of 
noted by the letter D. On this are four FR 1 
ſirſt, marked W G, is the gauge- point for a wil. e 
i. e. the diameter of a cylinder, whoſe height . Bal 
and content 231 cubic inches, or a wine-gallon TY 
17.15 inches: the ſecond centre- pin A G fand, chi 
gauge-point for an ale-gallon, which is 189 At the 
The third MS ſtands at 46.3 the fide of a Gas r. 
content is equal to the inches in a ſolid buſhel "hal 
fourth MR is the pug pot for a malt-buſhe] by 
is 52.32 inches. 2", Two lines of numbers on the a 
ing piece, which are exactly the ſame as thoſe 6 1 
/iiding piece on the otherſide, called C. Cloſe tothe bebe. 
d is a dot marked c, which is ſet to .795, the area r 
whoſe circumference is unity; and another rar 
ſtands at. 78 5, the area of a circle, whoſe diameter is wy 5 
3, Two lines of ſegments, each numbered 1. 2 " 
100; the firſt, for finding the ullage of a calt nl g 
the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, lying with in an 


0d, are 19, Al; 


ullage of a calk ſtanding. 
Again, on one of the narrow ſides, noted e, are 10 \ 
line of inches, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 125 each fu 
divided into ten equal parts. 29, A line, by which 


with that of inches, we find a mean diameter for: call 
) 


numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 7, and marked 57 
3®, A line for finding tne mean diameter of 1 
the figure of the middle fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle, 


which gaugers call the ſecond variety of caſks; it is num. 


by which we find the mean diameter of a caſk of the 
third variety, i. e. of a caſk in the figure of two parabolic 
conoids, abutting on a common baſe; it is numbered 
1, 2, 3, &c. and noted third variety. | 

On the other narrow face, marked f, are 19, A foot di. 
vided into 100 equal parts, marked FM. 2?, Aline of 
inches, like that before mentioned, noted IM. 3e, 4 
line for finding the mean diameter of the fourth variety 
of caſks, which is the middle fruſtum of two cones, 
abutting on a common baſe. It is numbered 1, 2, 3 
&c. and noted FC, ſignifying fruſtum of a cone. 


On the backſide of the two Hiding pieces are a line of 


inches, from 13 to 36, when the two picces are put 
endwiſe z and againſt that, the correſpondent gallons, 


or hundred parts, that any ſmall tub, or the like open 


veſſel (from 13 to 36 inches diameter), will contain at 
one inch deep. „ wy 

and other writers on this ſubject, hare 
ſuggeſted ſome improvements in the conſtruQion ct this 
Ke” 80 Sce Overley's Young Gauger's Inſtructor, 
p. 108. | 


SLIDING rule, nſe of Everard's. 1%, To multiply one 


number by another. Suppoſe 4 required to be multiphed 
by 6 : ſet 1 on the line of numbers B, to 4 on the line 


A; then, againſt 6 upon B is 24, the product ſought 


upon A. Again, to multiply 26 by 68, ſet 1 on Þ to 
26 on A; then, againſt 68 on B is 1708 on A, the pit 
duct ſought. „ : 


29, To divide one number by another. Suppoſe 24 t0 


be divided by 4: fet 4 on B to 1 on A; then againk 24 
on B is 6 on A, which is the quotient. Again, to divide 


952 by 14; ſet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againſt 952 0 


A you have, on B, 68, which is the quotient. 


39, To work the rule of three. If 8 give 20, what wil 
22 give? ſet 8 on B to 20 on A, then againſt 22 cn 


ſtands 55 on A, the number ſought. * 
4 To find a mean proportional between two num rh 
ſuppoſe between 50 and 72: ſet 50 on C to 72 on 05 


chen againſt 72 on C you have 60 on D, which is t 


mean required, | * 
59, To extract the ſquare root of a number. App!y 1 
lines C and D to one another, ſo that 10 at the end 1 | 
be even with 10 at the end of C; then are theſe 15 Jo 
a table, ſhewing the ſquare root of any number {cis 
1000cco by inſpection: for againſt uy number on C 


Note, if the given number conſiſts of 1, 3» 5 9 5 
of integers, Rok it on the firſt radius, on the in d, 

againſt it is the root required at D. © 5 be 
69, Either the diameter or circumference of a 7 10 
ing given, to find the other. Set! on the line 15 | 
3,141 (to which is written C), on the line B; an Fo 


A; you have the circumference 
thus, the diameter being 20 in- 
will be 62.831 inches LG the 
; .247, the diameter will be 30. 
unſerence dEr'S 92 107 given, to find the area in 
70% The in ale or wine gallons. Suppoſe the diameter 
inches, 4 what is the area? ſet 1 upon D, to 785 
20 «FAT then againſt 20 on D is 314.159 the 
(noted ) ood, Now to find that circle's area in N e 
area gp" 5 (marked AG) upon D, to 1 on C; then 
Jon he diameter 20 upon D, is the number of ale- 
agdinſ 10e 2. 1. 11. The ſame may ſerve for wine- 
eing only had to the proper gauge-point. 
wo diameters of an ellipſis being given, to find 
gallons. 
ale 1755 conjugate 50 ſet $59.05 the ſquare 
uge- point on B, to one of the diameters (ſup- 
1 | inſt the other diameter 72 on 


; then aga ) 
Is a will AA the — on A, viz. 10.02 gallons, the 
2 of this ellipſis at one inch deep. The like may 


ine-gallons, if inſtead of 359.05 you uſe 
K 25 8 of the gauge-point for wine-gallons. 
"9 o find the area of a triangular ſurface in ale-gallons. 
Cuppoſe the baſe of the triangle 260 inches, and the per- 


endicular let fall from the oppoſite angle 110 inches 


{et 282 (marked A) 


inſt 110 on B is 50. . | 
- To ind the content ot an oblong in ale-gallons. 


fide 130 inches, and the other 180 ſet 
ge B to 180 £ A; then againſt 130 upon B is 
$2.97 ale gallons, the area required. 
116, To find the content of a regular x : 
gallons, one of the ſides being given. Find the lengt 
of the perpendicular let fall from the centre to one of 
the des : this multiplied by half the ſum of the ſides, 
wes the area. For an inſtance; ſuppoſe a pentagon, 
"hoſe fide is 1 inch, here the perpendicular will be 
found . 837, by ſaying, as the fine of half the angle at 
the centre, which in this polygon is 36, is to half the 
given ſide . 5, ſo is the ſine of the complement of 30“, 
viz. 54%, to the perpendicular aforeſaid. Whence the 
area of a pentagon, whoſe ſide 1s unity, will be found 
1.72 inches, which divided by 282, gives. 0061, the ale- 
| in that polygon. 25 i 
11, 10 find * of a cylinder in ale-gallons. 
Suppoſe the diameter of the baſe of the cylinder 120 in- 
ches, the perpendicular hei 
the | as wins (AG) to To height 36 on C; then 


\ 1+ eter on the line 
any 1 contrariwiſe: 


2 the cireumſerence 


0 The t 
the area in 
2 inches, and t 


nity, 
? to 
en 35 
axis 


g the 


9 1 
1 ſub. 
hich, 
cal, 
it i; 
Proud, 
, in 
le, 
nom. 
line, 


gallons on A. 


4 
, 
| 
1 


content in ale-gallons. 5 5 | 
139, The bung and head diameters of any caſk, together 
with its length, being given; to find its content in ale or 
| wine-gallons. 1*, Suppoſe the length of a caſk taken (as 


or variety) be 40 inches, its head diameter 24 inches, and 


from that of the bung, the difference is 8: Look, then, 


5.6 inches, which, added to the head-diameter 24, gives 
29.6 inches for that caſk's mean diameter : ſet therefore 


and againſt 29:6 on D, is 97.45, the content of the caſk 


be uſed inſtead of that for ale; 
content in wine-gallons. 

2?, If a caſk, of the ſame dimenſions | 
taken (as the middle fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle, which 
3s the ſecond variety), ſee what inches, and parts, on the 
line marked ſecond variety, ſtand againſt the difference 
of the bung and head diameters, which in this example 
8; and you will find 5.1 inches, which added to 24, 
the head diameter, makes 29.1 inches, the mean dia- 


the content of the calk. 


rabolic conoids, which is the third variety; againſt 8 


inches, the difference of the head and bung diameters, 
on the line of inches, you will find 4.57 inches on the 
line called third variet 3 this added as before to 24, gives 
28.5) for the caſk's mean diameter: proceeding as before, 
Jou will find the content 90.8 gallons. RE chow: 


4", If the caſk taken be the yah ak of two cones, which 
is the fourth variety, againit 8 inches on the line of inches, 


Jou will find 
added to 24 inches: the reſt, carried on as before, gives 
! «tent of the caſk 87.93 ale-gallons. 
— * partly empty, lying with its axis parallel to 
on2on; to find the quantity of liquor therein. 


Find its whole content as above; which ſuppoſe 97.455 


| (allen, and 
ia a e 
8 diameter on C is to 100 


upon B to 130, half the baſe on A; 


bung diameter 32 inches: ſubtract the head diameter 


Suppoſe the tranſverſe diameter | 


| 


ar polygon in ale- | 


ht 36 inches: ſet therefore 


againſt 120, the diameter on D, is found 1443.6, the | 


nd on the line marked F C, 4.1 inches to be 


— 


the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, which is the firſt caſe | 


for 8 inches on the line of inches, on the firſt narrow | 
face of the rule; and againſt it, on the line ſphero:d ſtands | 
the gauge-point for ale (marked A G) on D, to 40 on C; 


in ale-pallons. If the gauge- point for wine (marked WG) 
you will have the veſſel's 


as the former, be 


meter of the caſk : ſet therefore the rule, as before, and | 
aganſt 29.1 inches, you will have 94.12 ale-gallons for | 


3*, If the caſk taken be the middle fruſtum of two pa- 


ſuppoſe the inches left dry, 8, and the bung 


a fourth number on the line of ſegments: and as 100 
upon B is to the caſk's whole content on A, fo is that 
which, ſubtracted from the whole content of the caſk, 
gives the liquor remaining therein, e. g. ſet 32, the bung 
diameter on C to 100 on the ſegment line L, then againſt 
8, the dry inches on C, ſtands 17.6 on the ſegment line: 
and againſt 17.6 on B, you have 16.5 gallons on A; ſub- 
tracting therefore the ſaid gallons from 97. 45, the veſſeb's 
15, A caſk ſtanding upright, or with its axis perpendi- 

_ eular to the horizon, to find the liquor therein. Suppoſe 
ſet 40 inches on the line C, to 100 on the ſegment line 8; 
and againſt 10, the dry inches on the line C, ſtands 24.2 

m 

the caſk's vhole content on A; F 24.2 on B, 
you will have 23. 5 gallons, which is what is wanting to 
whole content 97.455, gives 73-955 gallons, for the 
quantity of liquor remaining in the caſk. 

| araliele- 
$74 (e. gr. a ciſtern, uting-fat, or the like) in malt 
breadth 50, and depth ꝙ inches: ſet the breadth 50 on 
B, to the depth 9 on C; then againſt the length 80 on 

SLIDING rule, CoggeſhaPs is principally uſed in meaſuring 
of the ſuperficies and ſolidity of timber, &. 
framed or put together, various ways: ſometimes they 
are made td //zde by one another, like glaziers rules: 
foot joint rule, and a thin Hiding piece put in, and Cogge- 
ſhals lines added on that fide: but the moſt uſual and 
groove made along the middle of the other, as it is re- 
preſented in Tab. III. Surveying, fig. 52. 3 

On the Hiding ſide of the rule are four lines of numbers, 
three whereof are double, that is, are lines to two ra- 
three firſt, marked A, B, C, are figured, 1, 2, * Ke 
to 9; then 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, 
ſingle line, called the girt- line, and noted D, whoſe ra- 
dius is equal to the two radiuſes of any of the other lines, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, &c. from 4 to 5. It is 
divided into ten parts, and each roth ſubdivided into 2, 
On the backſide of the rule, are, 19, A line of inch-mea- 
ſure, from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and ſub- 
29, A line of foot-meaſure ; conſiſting of one foot, di- 
vided into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, 30, &c. 
halves, &c. and figured from 12 to 24 ; ſo that when lid 
out, there may be a meaſure of two ſeet. | 
ſhall's. I. To meaſure a ſquare. Suppoſe, e. gr. the 
ſides be each 5 feet: ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the line 
of the ſquare on the line A. | 1 5 
2. To meaſure a long ſquare. Suppoſe the longeſt fide 
on the line A; then againſt 18 feet, on the line B, is 
180 feet, the content on the line A. | | | 
and the length of a perpendicular let fall from one of the 
obtuſe angles to the oppoſite ſide, 9 feet: ſet 1, on the 
then againſt , the length of the perpendicular on the 
line B, is 108 feet, the content. | „ 
the length of the perpendicular let fall from the oppoſite 
angle to the baſe 4 feet; ſet 1 on the line B, to 7 on the 
on the line B, is 14 on the line A, for the content of the 
triangle. | 
given. Suppoſe the diameter 3.5 feet: ſet 11 on the 
girt-line D, to 95 on the line C; then againſt 3.5 feet 
6. To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. Suppoſe 
the longeſt diameter ꝙ feet, and the ſhorteſt 4 Find a 
on the girt line, to 9 on the line C then, againſt the 
[eſs number 4, on the line C, is 6; the mean propor- 
whoſe diameter is 6 feet; this, when found, by the laſt 
article, will be equal to the content of the ellipſts ſought. 
61 


1 5 — as the bung 


er. M. Ne 333. 


{ 


on the line of ſegments L, ſo are the dry dba on C to 
fourth number to the liquor wanting to fill up the caſk, 
e. 

ſet, therefore, 100 on B to the caſk's whole content on A; 
whole content, the liquor in the caſk will be 80.95 gallons. 
the length of the cafk 40 inches, and 10 of them dry; 
on 8, the ſegment line. Set, then, 100 on B, to 97.4555 
fill up the caſk : this, therefore, ſubtracted from the 
169, To find the content of any right-arigled 

uſhels. Suppoſe the length of the baſe 80 inches, the 
A, ſtand 16.8 buſhels on B, the number required. 

It conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are 
ſometimes a groove is made in the ſide of a common two- 
commodious way is, to have one of the rulers ide in a 

diuſes, and one, a ſingle broken line of numbers: the 

Ke. are the ſame as thoſe on Everard's ſliding rule. The 
is broken for the eaſter meaſuring of timber, and figured 
and fo on from 5, to 10, &c. 
divided. | 
The backſide of the /liding piece is divided into inches, 

SLIDING rule, in meaſuring plain ſuperficies, iſe of Cogge- 
A; then againſt 5 on the line B, is 25 feet, the content 
18 feet, and the ſhorteſt 10: ſet 1 on the line B, to 10 
3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the ſide 12 feet, 
line B, to 12, the length of the fide, on the line A; 
4. To meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe 7 feet, and 

line A: then againſt half the perpendicular, which is 2, 
5. To find the content of a citcle, its diameter being 
on D is 9.6 on C, which is the content of the circle in feet. 
mean proportional between the two, by ſetting the greater 
tional ſought. This done, find the content of a circle, 

SLIDING 
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Siibing rult, in meaſuring Ember, uſe of Geb 


19, To meaſure timber the uſual way. Take the length 


in feet, half feet, and, if required, quarters; then mea- 


ſure half-way. back again; there girt the tree with a ſmall 


meaſure this fourth part of the girt or perimeter, in in- 
ches, halves, and quarters. The dimenſions thus taken, 
the timber is to be meaſured as if ſquare, and the fourth 
of the girt taken for the fide of the ſquare, thus; ſet 12 
on the girt- line D, to the length in feet on the line C; 
then againſt the ſide of the ſquare, on the girt-line D, 
taken in inches, you have, on the line C, the content of 
the tree in feet. 


For an inſtance: ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the middle, 
be 60 inches, and the length 3o feet, to find the con- | 


tent: ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to 3o feet on the line C; 
then againſt 15, one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, is 
46.8 feet; the content on the line C. If the length 


' ſhould be 9 inehes, and the quarter of the girt 35 inches, 
here, as the length is beneath a foot, meaſure it on the | 
line of Br hoc: 2h and ſce what decimal part of a foot 


it makes, which you will find . 75: ſet 12, therefore, 
on the girt-line to 75 on the irit radius of the line C, 
and againſt 35 on the girt-line is 6.4 feet on C, for the 
content. 


2, To meaſure round timber the true way. The former 


method, though that generally in uſe, is not quite juſt. 
To meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of the point 12 
on the girt-line, uſe another, viz. 10.635 3 at which 


there ſhould be placed a centre pin. This 10.635 is the 


ſide- of a ſquare equal to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 
inches. For an inſtance : ſuppoſe the length 15 feet, 
and 3 of the girt 42 inches: ſet the point 10.635 to 15 


the length; then againſt 42 on the girt-line is 233 feet 


ſor the content ſought z whereas, by the common way, 
there ariſes only 184 feet. In effect, the common mea- 
ſure is only to the true meaſure, as Ii to 14. See 
TI BER. | 

3®, Jo meaſure a cube. Suppoſe the ſides to be 6 feet 
each; ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to 6 on C; then againſt 


| 2 inches (the inches in 6 feet) on the girt-line, is 216 


eet on C, which is the content required. 


4, To meafure unequally ſquared timber; that 1s, where | 


the breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure the length 
of the piece, and the breadth and depth (at the end) in 
inches: then find a mean proportional betweenthe breadth 


and depth of the piece. This mean proportional is the 
. fide of a ſquare, equal to the end of the piece: which 


found, the piece may be meaſured as ſquare timber. 
For an inſtance: let the length of the piece of timber be 
13feet; the breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 inches: 
ſet 23 on the girt-line D, to 23 on C; then againſt 13 


onCis 17.35 on the girt-line D, for the mean propor- 


tional. Again, ſetting 12 on the girt-line PD, to 13 feet, the 


length on the line C, againſt 17.35, on the girt-line is 27 |. 
feet, the content. | 
5% To meaſure taper timber. The length being mea- | 
SLOATH, or SLoTH, in Zoology, the name of an animal 


ſurcd in feet, note one third of it; which is found thus: 
ſet 3 on the line A, to the length on the line B; then 
againſt x on A is the third part on'B : then if the ſolid 


be round, meaſure the diameter at each end in inches, | 


and ſubtract the leſs diameter from the greater; add 
half the difference to the leſs diameter; the ſum is the 


diameter in the middle of the piece. Then ſet 13.54 on the 
 girt-lineD to the length on the line C, and againſt the dia- 


meter in the middle, on the girt-line, is a fourth number 


on the line C. Again, ſet 13.54 on the girt-line to the | 
third part of the length on the line C; then againſt half 
the difference on the girt-line, is another fourth number 


on the line C : theſe two fourth numbers, added toge- 
ther, give the content. For an inſtance : let the length 
be 27 feet (one third whereof is ), the greater diame- 
ter 22 inches, and the leſs 18; the ſum of the two will 


be 40, their difference 4, and half the difference 2, 


which, added to the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches for 
the diameter in the middle of the piece. Now, ſet 13.54 


on the girt-line, to 27 on the line C, and againſt 20 on 
D is 58.9 feet. Again, ſet 13-54 of the girt-line to 9 


on the line C; and againſt 2 on the girt-line (repreſented 


by 20) is .196 parts z therefore, by adding 58.9 feet to 
| 


.196 feet, the ſum is 59.096 feet the content. 


If the timber be ſquare, and has the ſame dimenſions ; 


that is, the length 27 feet, the fide of the greater end 
22 inches, and that of the leſſer 18 inches; to find the 


content: ſet 12 on the girt-line to 27, the length on the 


line C; and againſt 20 inches, the fide of the mean 


ſquare on the girt-line, is 75.4 feet. Again, ſet 12 on : 


the girt-line to 9 feet, one third of the length, on the 
line C, and againſt 2 inches, half the difference of the 
ſides of the ſquares of the ends on the girt-line, is 25 


parts of a foot: both together make 75.65 feet, the con- 
tent of the ſolid. 9 


cord or line; double this line twice, very evenly; and | 


ſquared. Set 10 on A togonB; 


SLING, funda, a ſtring inſtrument, 


HLINGING @ mar overboard, in order to top a 


SLIT grafting, See ENGRAFTING. | 
SLOANEA, apeiba of the Braſilians; in Botany, the nam 


„ 


8 L O 


The girt or circumference of a tree, or 
timber, given; to find the ſide of the f. 


Piece 
quare Withiq if 
© TOund ti "Y 


th ; 1 
on A ate the inches for the fide of the ſquare obey 
| ne}, 


See DENDROME TER. 
ſerving for the colin 


- 


the number of inches of a ſide, When th 


of ſtones with the greater violence. 
Pliny, I. Iæxvi. e. 5, attributes the invention of f 


x 
the Pheenicians; but Vegetius aſcribes it to den 


tants of the Balearic iſlands, who were 2 
quity, for the dextrous management rs nw 
and Strabo ſay, thoſe people bore three kinds or f 
ſome longer, othets ſhorter, which they uſed ach . 
as their enemies were NEATEY OT more remote "I 

rus adds, that the firſt ferved them for a head-y _ 
ſecond for a girdle, and that the third they conſt and, the 
ried with them in the hand. * 7. Oy 


SLINGING is uſed variouſly. at ſea 3 but chiefly for th 


hoiſting up caſks, or other heavy things, with fins. - 
contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves Wert, 
end, with one eye big enough to receive the * 
other thing to be flung. | """ 
There are other ings, which are made longer, and wi 
a {mall eye at each end; one of which is put oy * 
breech of a piece of ordnance, and the other eye 5. 
over the end of an iron crow, which is N 
mouth of the piece, to weigh and hoiſe the ou; 5 2 
pleaſe. | de. 
There are alſo /lings for the yards; which i; done b 
binding them faſt to the eroſs-trce aloft, and to the hex 
of the maſt, with a ſtrong rope or cnain, that if the 55 
ſhould happen to brenn, or to be ſhot to pieces in fel, 
the yard, nevertheloſo, may not fall upon the batches, | 
1611 N leak in 3 
ſhip, is done thus: the man is truſſed up about dle 
middle in a piece of canvas, and a rope to keep him 
from ſinking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in on: 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well ture 
in a tarpawling-clout in the other, which he is 10 ben 
with all diſpatch into the hole or leak. 


SLIP, among Ship-builders, denotes a place lying with 1 


gradual deſcent on the banks of a river, convenient for 
fſhip-building. | | 5 


SLIPPER. See PLIN TH. e : 
SLIPPER, lady's, in Botany. See Lany's ſlipper, 
SLIPPING, among Gardeners, the tearing off a ſprig fro: 


a branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree. Lücke 
ſorts of flips take root more readily than cuttings, 


7 


of a genus of plants, of the polyandria monogynia Claſs 
deſcribed by Linnæus and Plumicr, the characters of 
which are theſe : the calyx is five-leaved and deciduous; 
the corolla has five petals; the ſtigma is perforated, and 
the fruit is an echinated, polyſpermous, gaping berry 
There are two ſpecies. 


remarkable for its low motion. Of this animal there are 


two ſpecies. See BRaDyPus. 


The three-toed ſloth has a blunt black noſe, alittle lengthen- 
ed; very ſmall external ears; ſmall, black, and heavy 
eyes, with a duſky line from the corner of each; tis 
colour of the face and throat a dirty white; hair on the 
limbs, and body long, and very uneven, of a cinereus 
brown colour, with a black line along the middle of the 
back; each fide, about the ſhoulders, is daſhed with rul 
colour ; the reſt of the back and limbs ſpotted irregularly 
with black; the tail ſhort ; legs thick, long, and auks 
wardly placed; the face naked; and three very 01 


claws on each foot. Pennant. Sce Tah. V. Luan. 


Peds, Ne 57. | 


This creature, which grows to the bulk of a middle 


ſized fox, is ſo very tedious in all its motions, that _ 
be three or four days in climbing up, and coming 00 


a tree, and does not go the length of fifty paces up 


even ground in a day. It never ſtirs till compel b 
hunger: its food is Nate or the leaves of trees: 1 * 
tion is attended with a very moving and plaintiſe af 
that beaſts of prey avoid it with horror. _ 
The ſound of its voice feems only to exprels " Nat 
haii, for which reaſon the Brafilians call him , 
name; but he uſually repeats the found a 
together, deſcending, as if one ſhould fing {19/9 
re, ut. | | 1 coo 
Its look is ſo piteous as to move compaſſion, ar he do 
panied with tears. Whatever he takes hold oi, 5. 
it ſo ſtrongly, or rather ſo tifly, that he wi 


fleep ſecurely while he hangs at it. zen tt 
Cluſius, Margrave, Piſo, and others, have 2 
ſeriptions of this animal, but they none of (ws 


re- feet; which, according to the ani- 


the length of h1s 2 Muſeum of the Royal Society of 


wat 
ma len 4 ble that of the hinder pair. 


is body, the ſhape of his | 
hap l, 5 alſo from the ſlowneſs of his 


he bear-kind, from which he 5 


three claws upon a foot. 
and Braſil. 


: come near t 
gre in having but PET 
This -reature breeds principally in Florida 
Grew's . has a round head; ſhort projecting 
ſhe my line the human; two long ſtrong claws on the 
noſe 3 N 3 three on the hinder; long and rough hair 
fore fee 950 in ſome parts curled and woolly; in ſome, 
# _ 8 above, and cinereous below, in others of a | 
of 2 white below, cincreous brown above; it has 
3 This animal inhabits South America, and the 
and of Ceylon. Pennant: 
Lo ATS of a carts 
of the cart together. 
LOR, Prunus ſjſogferes 


The Bee expreſſed from the fruit of the /-e-buſh 
while unripe, inſpiflated by a gentle heat to dryneſs is 
called German ACACITA. | It differs from the Egyptian 
moſt remarkably in this property, that it gives out its 
aſtringency in good meaſure to reCtihed ſpirit as well as 
o water, whereas that of the other is not at all diſſoluble 
hae of this fruit is prepared in the ſhops, by 
mixing the pulp, preſſed out through a fieve after the 
5 have been er o. : Il the 
1 — ſoft without burſting, with thrice its 
weight of double refined ſugar. 
In ſome places, the unripe /loes are dried in an oven, and 
then fermented with wines or malt liquors, for a re- 
ſtringent diet drink in alvine and uterine laxities. 'The 
bark, both of the branches and roots, is ſaid to be ſuc- 
ceſsfully given in intermitting fevers, and it has been re- 
commended by ſome as equal to the Peruvian bark. It 
is apparently a ſtrong ſtyptic. The watery infuſion of 


| 


the Engliſh name for the wild | 


wp, is faid to be a very uſeful purgative for children. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
Log-worm, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an inſect 
found on the leayes of the doe, or black thorn, and ſome- 
times on thoſe of the garden plum. 


mt for 


from 
Thele 
both remarkable for the hairs which cover them, each of 
1 which is forked, or divided into two at the ends, are 
name 
| claſs, 
ters of 
luous; 
d, and 


berry, 


utmoſt, but ſixteen legs, theſe have twenty-two, and 
have all the other characters of that claſs of inſects 
called by the French naturaliſts Fauſſes chenilles, or baſtard 
caterpillars, | | 

All the animals of that claſs are very remarkable for the 
afferent figure they make after the laſt change of their 
| kins, but this is in none ſeen ſo obviouſly, as in theſe 


animal 
ert are 


then 
heavy 
h; the 
on the one of theſe is, toward the extremit n 
1ereous n the manner of the tines of a fork. 
of the aumal a very remarkable figure, and are caſt off with 
th rull | the ſeveral ſkins, while the new ſkins have others in their 
gularly Place ; but in the laſt change, before that into the nymph 
d aul ſtate, the change made in the creature is ſuch, that it 
y long could never be ſuſpected to be the ſame animal by any 
22 one, who was not an eye-witneſs of the change. 
| © creature in this, throwing off its ſkin, becomes per- 
err ect ſmooth, and of a dirty yellowiſh colour, with not 
it vi : e lighteſt variegation on it, nor the leaſt appearance 
208 of by remains of the ſpines. In this ſtate it re- 
og - it goes into che nymph ſtate, and from that, 
3 out ſixteen days, it comes out in the ſhape of a 
the une fly. The whole proceſs of the change is 
f ke ng two ſpecies of the oak and the /e, but 
1 1 > tney produce are very different. Reaumur's 
nl. vol. ix. p. 119. : : 
„in Seq Language, a ſmall veſſel furniſhed with 


| One | 0090S ul * . 
N the main-ſail of Which is attached to a gaff 
ky to the maſt on its 


quarter. 


Loop „ 2 | "Rp 
A 5 a name given to the ſmalleſt veſſels. of war, 
"hPa They are rigged either as ſhips or ſnows. 


is hairs, which are ſo Riff that they almoſt deſerve the 


divided into two, 


low; by which it is occationally ſhifted to either 


ATE. 


Prels the 


legs, and his F 


trees, as little bears uſe to do, | 


the under pieces which keep the bottom | 


ſeeped in water over the fire, till they | 


the fowers, ſweetened with ſugar, or made into a ſy- 


This, and a like worm, found on the leaves of the oak, 


uſually eſteemed caterpillars, but they are in reality ani- | 
mals of a very different claſs; the caterpillar has, at the 


two ſpecies ; that of the oak is of a greeniſh colour; and | 


name of ſpines, are black: that of the „oe is of a greyiſh | 
live, and its ſpines longer, and of a deep brown ; every | 


Theſe give the 


foremoſt edge, and to a long 


wage, a term uſed to ex- 


mans Fang 
mark of the foot of a ſtag, or other creature 


s Lo 


proper for the chace, in the clay or earth, by which they 
are able to gueſs how long the. creature has been gone by, 
and which way he went. The lat, or treading of the 
ſtag, is very nicely ſtudied on this occaſion; if the /lot 
be large, deep printed in the ground, and with an open 
cleft, and, added to theſe marks, there is a large ſpace 
between mark and-mark, it is certain that the ſtag is an 
old one. If there be obſerved the lots, or treadings of 
two, the one long, and the other round, and both of one 
ze, the long //ot is always that of the larger beaſt, 
There is alſo another way of knowing the old ones from 
the young ones by the treading z which is, that the hin- 
der feet of the old ones never reach to their fore feet, 
whereas thoſe of the young ones do. „ 
Old ſtags alſo are long:jointed, and they never tread 
doubly, or falſely, as the young ones do, becauſe the 
tendons, that hold the joints of their feet, are ſtronger z 
but the feet of the young ones are ſometimes forced, for 
want of theſe ſtrong ſnews, to turn away double. 
It is to be obſerved alſo, that there is a great difference 
between the „lot of a ſtag or hart, and that of a hind; 
for there is no hart of the ſecond head ſo young, but 
that he leaves a larger and wider /t than the hind, ex- 
cepting when the hinds are big with young, for on that 
5 their claws will open as wide as thoſe of the 
Yarts 3 | 
Another method of knowing the age of a ſtag is by his 
fumets, though ſome general rules are to be known, be- 
fore any thing can be judged from this article. Theſe 
are, that in April and May they caſt their fumets as it 
were in cakes, and in June and July they caſt them in 
thin, long, and large crotels, and from thence to the 
end of Auguſt they hold the ſame form and ſize; but 
they are in this laſt month always hard and knotty. In 
all theſe caſes, the largeſt and longeſt fumets are eſteem- 
ed to be the marks of the largelt and oldeſt ſtags. If 
they have been diſturbed, or if they have received any 
hurt, they utually caſt them ſharp at one end, and dry. 
This alſo is conſtantly. the caſe, when their new horns 
are juſt grown to their hardneſs, and they rub them 
againit the trees to get off the cracked membranes, which 
were the velvetings in their firſt ſtate, _ 
There 1s always alſo a difference between the fumets of 
the morning and thoſe of the evening: thoſe made at 
night, when they go to relief, are better digeſtcd, and 
conſequently. moiſter than thoſe made in the morning, 
becauſe having taken their reſt all day, there is a more 
perfect digeſtion made than can be in the night, as they 
are, during that time, ſeeking food. „ 
There are alſo ſeveral other ways of judging of the growth 
and ſize of a ſtag, as by his carriage, or bearings, accord- 
ing to the huntſman's phraſe; that is, according to the 
breaking of the tender branches of trees which he makes 
with his horns in paſſing through, When the boughs 
are found bruiſed and broken very high, and to a good 
width, there is no doubt of his being an old one; but 
this judgment is not to be made in the months of March, 
April, May, and June, becauſe their horns are at that 
time either wholly wanting, or they are young and vel- 
vety. The height of the creature's entries into the 
woods is alſo another mark of his ſize, for the old ones 
are always proud and ſtately, and go in erect, but the 
young ones will creep. „%%% V | 
The older the ſtag is the ſooner he goes to fray, and the 
larger are the trees he chooſes ſor this uſe; the young 
ones go later into it, and always chooſe the weaker and 
lower trees. Notwithſtanding that; after the ſixth year, 
the age is not certainly known by the horns, as there is, 
after this time, no increaſe in the number of their 
branches, yet a probable gueſs may be made from their 


being all thicker and more robuſt, and the tops more 


open. | 
Wee drawing on the. See DRAWING. 2 
SLOTH, in Zoology. See SLOATH. * _.. | 
SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The calt ſkin of a ſnake, 
the damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are 
alſo called by the ſame appellation. e 
SLOUGH of a wild boar, is the bed, ſoil, or mirc, wherein 
he wallows, or in which he lies in the day-time. 
$LoUGH=ſilver, in Old Mriters, a rent paid in ſome places 
in lieu of certain days work in harveſt, heretofore reſerv- 
ed to the lord from his tenants. _ | 8 
SLOUTH; or SLoucuT, in Hunting, is uſed for a 
company of ſome ſorts of wild beaſts. As, a //outh of 
bears. | 
SLOW fevers, See FEVER. 
SLo w pulſe. See PULSE. | COTS 
SLOw=worm, the Engliſh. name of the cœcilia; or angtts 
fragilis of Linnzus, called alſo the blnd-worm, and by 
ſome the deaf adder, which, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a 
ſpecies of the anguis or SNAKE: tlie cæcilia being a diſtinct 
genus of $KRPENTS. 1 
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SLUDS, a term uſed by the miners in Cornwall for half- 


SLUE, to, is to turn any cylindrical or conical piece of 


SLUG.” See Linas. 95 
SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, ſerv- 


upwards and downwards: as in the /uices of Briare in 


to each other, at the diſtance of twenty or twenty-four 


8 


at the end. | 


which a ma 


is a kind of canal, or chamber, conſiderably longer than 
broad; wherein a veſſel being incloſed, the water is let 


Water out and the other in, as occaſion requires: in this 


Nluices are made in the ditches of a fortreſs, to keep up 


LUR, in Mufic, a mark like the arch of a circle, drawn 
from one note to another, comprehending two or more | 


different degrees, it ſignifies that they are all to be ſung to 
one ſyllable ; for wind inſtruments that they are to be 
made in one continued breath; and for ſtringed inſtru- | 
ments, that are ſtruck with a bow, as a violin, &c. that 
they are made with one ſtroke. 
ſame degree, it ſignifies that it is all one note, to be 
made as long as the whole notes ſo connected; and this 
happens moſt frequently betwixt the laſt note of one 
line, and the firſt of the next; which is particularly | 
called SYNCOPATION. | 
SMACK, is a ſmall veſſel only rigged as a ſloop, or hoy, 
and uſed in the coaſting or fiſhing trade; or as a tender | 
in the king's ſervice, | LT | | 
OMA iLL-craft, in the Sea Language. See CRAFT. 
SMALL-PORX, variolæ. 
SMALL repeat, | 
SMALL ſtones, among Jewellers, denote diamonds under 
the weight of a carat. | 
OMALL-work, among Fewellers, is uſed to denote the ſtar 
and ſhell-FacETs of diamonds, _ | 


SM A 


Ft is diſtinguiſhed from all our ſnakes- by its {mallneſs, 
and by the ſhape of its tail, which runs out a great oy 
beyond the anus, and yet is blunt and conſiderably thic 


The colour of the back is cineredus, marked with ſmall 
lines compoſed of minute black ſpecks; the ſides are of 
a reddiſh caſt; the belly duſky; both marked like the 
back; the tongue is broad and forky ; the teeth ſmall, 
but numerous, and the ſcales ſmall. It is ſlow in its 
motion, and inoffenſive in its nature. , 
"Theſe ſnakes lie torpid in the winter, and are ſometimes 
found in vaſt numbers twined together. 3 
It reſembles the viper in its manner of producing its 
young, which are brought forth alive. ; 
ale, from Geſner, gives an account of a theriaca being 
prepared of this ſerpent and treacle water, for a ſudori- 
fic in the plague. James. 


roaſted ores. 


timber about its axis, without removing it. This term, 

in ſea-language, is generally applied to the movement by 
or boom is turned about, in its cap or 

boom-iron. | GN 


ing to retain and raiſe the water of a river, &c. and, on 
occaſion, to let it paſs. 

Such is the /ltice of a mill, which ſtops and collects the 
water of a rivulet, &c. to let it fall, at length, in the 
greater plenty upon the mill-whecl: ſuch alſo are thoſe 
uſed as vents or drains to diſcharge water off land. And 


vent the waters of the ſea overflowing the lower lands, 
except when there is occaſion to drown them. 

Sometimes there is a kind of canal incloſed between two 
gates or /luices, in artificial navigations, to ſave the water, 
and renter the paſſage of boats equally eaſy, and ſafe, 


France, which are a kind of maſhve walls built parallel 


feet, cloſed with ſtrong gates at each end, between which 


out at the firſt gate, by which the veſſel is raiſed fifteen 
or ſixteen feet, and paſſed out of this canal into another 
much higher. By ſuch means a boat is conveyed out of 
the Loire into the Seine, though the ground between 
them riſe above one hundred and fifty feet higher than 
either of thoſe rivers. „„ | 
Sluices are made different ways, according to the uſe 
for which they are intended; when they ſerve for navi- 


gation, they are ſhut with two gates, preſenting an | 


angle towards the ſtream 3 when they are made near the 
ſea, two pair of gates are made, the one to keep the 


caſe, the gates towards the ſea prefent an angle that 
way, and the others the contrary way; and the ſpace 
incloſed by thoſe gates is called the chamber. When 


the water in ſome parts, inſtead of gates, ſhutters are 
made ſo as to ſlide up and down in grooves; and when 
they are made to raiſe an inundation, they are then ſhut 
by means of ſquare timbers let down in culliſes, ſo as 
to lie cloſe and firm. 


The word /luice is formed of the French eſcluſe, which 
| Menage derives from the Latin excluſa, found in the | 


Salic law in the ſame ſenſe. But this to be reſtrained to 


the Nuices of mills, &c. for as to thoſe ſerving to raiſe | 


veſſels, they were wholly unknown to the ancients, 


notes in the ſame or different degrees. If the notes are in 


If the notes are in the 


dee Pox, and VARIOLE. 
dee REPEAT. 


ö 


ſuch ate the Nuices of Flanders, & c. which ſerve to pre- 


| 


SMALLAGE, in Botany, a ſpecies of APIUN: 


preſſions of the menſes, and of the lochia, and xt 


SMALT, the laſt produce of cobalt, a kind of mine 


| linens the finer and clearer caſt ; and beſt known by ü 


The preparation of /malt, as practiſed in Hermandury 


riments on a new ore, or a kind of cobalt, whuc 


always after followed in the 


taking it out, it was only a grey gl 


crucible. Theſe ſpecks make no 292 5 


| 8 M A 


Smallage is what the phyſicians intend when 


ſcribe apium. It grows naturally by the lideg bl. 
in many parts of England; and is therefore * 


vated in gardens: it is biennial, an eh col 
Care ſhould be taken to diſtin uit 2 m Apt 
Poiſonous water-hemlock, which grows 2 i 
fame places with it; the latter has its lade nll ag 
vided, quite to the pediclez into three lon 8 ech 
pointed ſegments; whereas, thoſe of AY d 
Nightly cut into three roundiſh obtuſe ones * 
The root is chiefly uſed in medicine: it 13 
hw pry of a _— whitiſh, fibrous, of 
and a fragrant ſmell; being one of the fiy 
of the ſhops. It is erabebal and n 1 
urine, diſlodges gravel, and is alſo recommend 
orders of the breaſt, and to promote expe dor in 
The freſh roots, eſpecially when produced in 5 | 
watery places, are ſuppoſed to participate * 
degree, of the ill quality of thoſe of tlie hemlod, 15 
and to be particularly hurtful to epileptic perſon 5 
regnant women. . He "uy 
ts ſeed is alfo of the number of the leſſer hot ſee; 
appears to poſſeſs greater virtues as a carminaine a 
aperient than the rot : its leaves have been given ad 
coction, or the expreſſed juice of them in nepbriticny 
plaints. The root is greatly recommended again. 10 


Uh 


about My 


N 


to be alone a remedy for the king's evil; but this 
roof. . 


matter, prepared and purified abroad, and brow 
hither, ſometimes in form of a blue powder, aud bm 
times in lumps ; chiefly uſed along with ſtarch, to gin 


name of powder-BLUE. See COBALT. 


we find deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions h 
Dr. Krieg; who tells us, that the matter it is madedfs 
the mineral ſtone called cobalt, or cadmia minerlis! 
which being pulverized, and the lighter ſtuff wiſe 
away, the remainder 1s laid on a furnace, and by a fi 
underneath and aſide it, the flames whereof are tre 
berated over it, a matter is ſeparated from it in forms 
a ſmoke ;z which, ſticking to the walls, makes what ve 
call ARSENIC. © pn 
When the cobalt has done ſmoking, it is cooled, mixed 
with pot-aſhes and powder of white flint ſtones; the 
mixture is put in pots, and melted for five or fix houit 
a furnace. By this means, the matter is formed inv 
blue glaſs, which, being put in cold water, cracks, and 
grows tender; and is, at length, powdered by an tt. 
gine, the fineſt part ſeparated by a ſieve, put into a mill 
and ground in water, into a very fine powder; wic 
by waſhing, is ſtill farther ſeparated from the coatl 
then dried in warm chambers, barrelled up, and {rt 
away. 2 . | | 
There is not a more precarious proceſs in all metalluy 
than the preparation of this fine blue glaſs from cob 
nor any manufacture in which ſo expert workmen r 
neceſſary. The carrying the heat to too great a degtt 
in the roaſting of the cobalt, 1s a very miſchievous en 
and the ſuffering as much of the arſenic as may, 
remain in the earth, is greatly to the advantage 0 * 
ſmalt; and its colour may be greatly heightened by ad 
ing common arſenic to it while it is in fulion. a 
It is always neceſſary to make careful and repeated eise 


— 


e 
not been worked before; by trying it with van 
grees of heat in the roaſting, and with different po 
tions of the flints and pot-aſh in the fuſion. 2 5 
ing the ſeveral products of theſe ex periments, 7.0 
be ſeen which yields the fineſt colour, and 18 

reat operations. 1, 
It is well known, that the beautiful *. ac : 
ſmalt, is prepared from the fixed earth oh "i 
experiments have proved, that this earth 3 wy” 
acquire that fine colour, Dr. Link tried ſome 


Oh apes b "a intenſe heat Pet 
keeping it eight hours in the moſt m_ exepin 


22 es 0 
there were a few blue ſpecks in it near the edges 


trine, when properly conſidered 3 for they 75 
doubtleſs, to No "ak ſubſtance which 15 cg * 

to be uſed, in order to procure the blue _ i 
Flints are the neceſſary addition to _ heing made d 
of the blue glaſs, or /malt; and the r l. 
earth, might eaſily contain ſome partic os al ft; tt 
piece of fand is a ſmall ſtone, of the ute 1 eke 
is, a piece of cryſtal debaſed by cart bal entb, * 
flints mixing with the glaſs of the co rf 


in fuſion, rendered the ſmall ſpecks, ere ch 


I 


ted, true ſnall, while the reſt remained grey and un- 
mixed; 


altered. 
This eart 
copper, t 


of cobalt evidently contains ſome portion of 
hough ſo ſmall in quantity, that it can never 
cerned by the common ſigns, and ſo - intimately 
be Gef inn the earth, that it can never be procured ſe- 


_ The lightneſs of this earth alſo, in which the 


SMELL, oder, with regard to the organ, is an impreſſion 
made on the noſe by little particles continually exhaling 
from odorous bodies., - | 

SMELL, with regard to the object, is the figure and diſ- 
poſition of odorous effluvia, which, {licking on the or- 


gan, excite the ſenſe of /melling 
SMELL, with regard to the ſoul, is the perception of the 


- 


after the ſublimation of the arſenic, is a 
copper hat i quantity muſt be very ſmall; yet that it 
0 chere, is evident from the colours it affords. 
x r 1s well known to yield a green colour with acids, 
Coppe fne blue with alkalies. Thus a ſolution of this 
= in aqua fortis 18 of a deep green, and its glaſs, 
33 mixed with the alkali of flints and of pot-aſh, 1s 
h deep blue ſmalt : nor is it wonderful, that the vitrified 
th of cobalt will never become blue by calcination 
Ss ſince, if it owes this colour to copper, it cannot 
he ſuppoſed to ſhew itſelf till called forth by an alkali. | 
Some cobalt yields ſmalt before roaſting, even better than 
it would afterwards 3 this is a peculiar kind of cobalt, but 
i; {0 like the reſt, that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
eye, but experiment alone ſhews this property in it. 
Though cobalt in general requires roaſting, in order to 
ſit it for yielding the /malt, yet its different kinds require 
ſome more, and ſome leſs roaſting; and the degree can 
nerer be judged of by the inſpection of the mineral, but 
is only known by the experienced artiſt in the proceſs. 
Hence it is, that expert and intelligent perſons are ne- 
ceſlary in the ſmalt-works more than in almoſt any other 
branch of this ſort of buſineſs. | I 
The addition of a ſmall quantity of arſenic, or of the ar- 
ſenical flowers, during the time that the /mal! is in fu- 
fon, adds greatly to the beauty of the colour: this 15 a 
practice kept ſecret by the workmen of tome places; 
and by this means their ſmalt is always rendered better | 
than that of their neighbours. 
It is eaſy to ſee from this, that the roaſting of cobalt is 
the neceſſary beginning of the /ma/t-work, not the di- 
veſting it of its arſenic, which only happens accidentally 
in that proceſs; and it would be much better if it did 
not happen, ſince we find the arſenic added afterwards 
exalts the colour. From hence it is evident, that thoſe 
cobalts which will make /malt without previous roaſting, | 
muſt, as they are found to do, make the very fineſt 
ſmalt, becauſe their arſenic is yet left in them in great 
part: and from this alſo appears the neceſlity of having 
expert workmen for the /malt-making ; fince the know- 
ing the degree of fire neceſſary to the ore is a moſt eſſen- 
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med into ſulhcient degree, every moment's heat diveſting it of 


racks, nd 


by an er of the ſmalt to be made afterwards ſo much the worſe. 
nto a mil From this alſo appears the reaſon why the blue, made by | 
5 * precipitation from a ſolution of cobalt, is ſo much ſupe- 
he cone 


rior to the common ſmalt made by fire; becauſe in this 
the arſenic is all preſerved, whereas in the common way 
of preparing it by fire, it is driven off. Philoſ. Tra: 
396. See AZURE and ZarrRE.. 
dMARAGD, agg, a precious ſtone of a green co- 
os very beautiful and brilliant; called alſo the EME“ 
ALD, | | | 


9MARIS, in 7:bthyology, the name of a ſmall fiſh caught 
in the Mediterra | 


» and {ent 


| metallutg 
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orkmen e 
at a degith 
evous end 
may he, 10 
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more of its arſenic than was neceſſary, makes the colour 
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nean, and common in the markets of 


ö the middle of the body, 
pot; its gill-ßus and tail are of a faint | 
he eyes is of a browniſh white, and the 


, a name by which the common 


R's earth, more commonly 


2, a cant term that made ſome figure in 
during the interregnum. 
ters of the names of five 
rs of that time, viz. Ste- 
g, Mat- 
; am Spurſtow; who, toge- 
againſt epilcopacy, in the year 1641, 
ted Ss. In- 


uſe among the ancients, 


impreſſion of the object on the organ; or the affection in 
the ſoul reſulting from it. 

The ancient chemiſts teach, that ſulphur is the principle of 
all ſmel/s ; and that theſe are more or leſs ſtrong, as the 
ſulphur in the odorous body is more or leſs dried and 
exalted. Sulphur, they ſay, is the foundation of odours, 
as falt is of ſavours, and mercury of colours. 


Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the arrangement, 


compoſition, and figure of the parts, as appears from the 
following experiments of Mr. Boyle. | 

1, From a mixture of two bodies, each whereof is, cf 
itſelf, void of all ſme/!; a very urinous fell may be 
drawn; this is done by the grinding of quick-lime with 
ſal ammoniac. | | | 

29, By the admixture of common water, which of itſelf 
is void of ſmell, or inodorous; another inodorous body 
may be made to emit a very rank ſmell. Thus, camphor 


diſſolved in oil of vitriol is inodorous, yet mixed with 
water it immediately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. 


3*, Compound bodies may emit ſnel/s which have no 
ſimilitude to the /me/ls of the ſimples they conſiſt of. 
Thus, oil of turpentine, mixed with a double quantity 
of oil of vitriol, and diſtilled ; after diſtillation, there is 
no ſmell but of ſulphur ; and what is left behind in the 
retort, being again urged by a more violent fire, yields a 
ſmell like oil of wax. | 


4, Several fmells are only to be drawn forth by motion, 


and agitation. Thus, glaſs, ſton<s, &c. which, even 
when heated, yield no /me/l; yet, when rubbed and 
agitated in a peculiar manner, emit a ſtrong ſmell: par- 
ticularly beech-wood, in turning, yields a kind of roſy 
ſmell. | 5 | 
5% A body that has a ſtrong /rcl!, by being mixed with 
an inodorous one, may ceaſe to have any /mell at all. 
Thus, if aqua fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured 
on ſalt of tartar, till it ceaſe to ferment; the liquor, 
When evaporated, will yield inodorous cryſtals, much 
reſembling nitre: yet theſe, when burnt, will yield a 
moſt noiſome /me!!. N 5 
69, From a mixture of two bodies, one whereof ſmells 
extremely ill, and the other not well, a very pleaſant 
aromatic odour may be gained, viz by a mixture of aqua 
fortis, or ſpirit of nitre, with an inflammable ſpirit of wine. 
79, Spirits of wine, by mixing with an almoſt inodo- 
rous body, may gain a very pleaſant aromatic mel. 
Thus inflammable ſpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzick 
vitriol, mixed in equal portions, then digeſted, and at 
laſt diſtilled, yield a ſpirit of a very fragrant /mell. 
8*, A moſt fragrant body may depenerate into a fet;d 
one, without the admixture of any other body. Thus 
if the ſpirit mentioned in the former experiment, be 
kept in a well-cloſed receiver, it will ſoon acquire the 
rankneſs of garlic. _ „„ LT 
9, From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous, and 
the other fetid, a very pleaſant /me// may ariſe, much 
reſembling mulk, viz. by putting pearls into ſpirit of 
vitriol; for, when diſſolved they yield a very agreeable 
pmell. | 
SMELL 1s uſed as the name of a peculiar ſort of wine, of 
which there are two ſpecies; the one ſort is very fra- 
grant, muſcatelline, and aromatic; this is called ſimply 
the /nell-wine : but the other, which is very rank and 
offenſive to the noſe, is called by the Germans /mel- 
bruntzer. Many have been the conjectures about the 
occaſion of the rank ſmell of this wine. . 
The /mell is truly urinous, and is that of a volatile al- 
kali; which not being embodied in, or ſubdued by the 
acid of the grape in this imperſect fermentation, vents 
itfelf in this rank manner. : | 
It is evident, that the „nell is of a volatile nature, for it 
is often loſt in the drawing of the wine ſcveral times out 
of one veſſel into another, evaporating during the time 
of drawing it out, 1 5 a 25 
SMELLING, the act whereby we perceive ſmells, or where- 
by we become ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of 
certain effluvia thereof, which, ſtrikjng on the olfactory 
organ, briſkly enough to have their impulſe propagated 
to the brain, excite a ſenſation in the foul. 5 
The principal organs of /me/livg are the noſtrils and 
the olfactory nerves; the minute ramifications of which 
latter are diſtributed throughout the whole concave of 
the former: their deſcriptions ſee under their proper 
heads. PETS 
Smelling is performed by the odorous efluyia, Noating 
in the air, being drawn into the noltrils, in inſpiration, 
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itſelf at their origin. 


S ME 


und ſtruck with ſuch force againſt the fibrillæ of the ol- 
factory nerves, which the figure of the noſe, and the 
ſituation of the little bones, render oppoſite thereto, as 
to ſhake them, and give them a vibratory motion 
which action, being communicated hence to the com- 
mon ſenſory, occaſions an idea of a ſweet, or fetid, or 
four, or an aromatic, or a putrefied pas &c. : 
The matter in animals, vegetables, foſſils, &c. which 
chiefly affects the ſenſe of /me/ling, Boerhaave obſerves, 
is that ſubtile ſubſtance, inherent in the oily parts there- 
of, called ſpirit» : becauſe, when this is taken away 
from the moſt fragrant bodies, what remains, has ſcarce 
any /mcll at all; but this, poured on the moſt inodorous 
bodies, gives them a fragrancy. | 
Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe 
of ſmelling in much greater perfection than man; as by 
this alone, they diſtinguiſh the virtues and qualities of 
bodies unknown before ; hunt out their food at a great 
diſtance. as hounds and birds of prey; or hid among 
other ſubſtances, as ducks, &c. | 
Man, having other means of judging of his food, &c. 


did not need ſo much ſagacity in his noſe; yet have we | 


inſtances of a great deal, even in man. In the Hiſtoire 


des Antilles, we are aſſured, there are Negroes who, by | 


the /melling alone, can diſtinguiſh between the foot- 
ſteps of a Frenchman and a Negro. 


It is found, that the lamine, wherewith the upper part 
of the noſtrils is fenced, and which ſerve to receive the 


divarications of the olfactory nerves, are always longer, 


and folded up together in greater numbers, as the ani- 


| SMELTING, among Metalliſis, the melting of a nent 


mal has this ſenſe more accurate: the various windings 
and turnings of theſe laminæ detain and fetter the more 
of the odoriferous particles. 55 | | 

'The ſenſe of /melling may be diminiſhed or deſtroyed 
by diſeaſes; as the moiſture, dryneſs, inflammation or 


ſuppuration of the olfactory membrane, the compreſſion 


of the nerves which ſupply it, or ſome fault in the brain 
| A defect, or too great a degree 
of ſolidity of the ſmall ſpungy bones of the upper jaw, 
the caverns of the forchead, &c. may likewiſe impair 
this ſenſe; and it may be alſo injured 5 a collection of 
fetid matter in theſe caverns, which is continually ex- 
haling from them, and alſo by iramoderate uſe of fnuff. 
When the noſe abounds with moiſture, after gentle 
evacuations, ſuch things as tend to take off irritation, 
and coagulate the thin ſharp ſerum may be applied, as 


the oil of aniſe, mixed with fine flour, camphor diſſolv- 


ed in oil of almonds, &c. the vapours of amber, frank- | 


incenſe, gum-maſtic, and benjamin, may likewiſe be 


received into the noſe and mouth. For moiſtening the 


mucus when it is too dry, ſome recommend ſnuff made 
of the leaves of marjoram, mixed with oil of amber, 
marjoram, and anifeed; or a ſternutatory of calcined 
white vuriol, twelve grains of which may be mixed 
with two ounces of marjoram water, and filtrated. 
The ſteam of vinegar upon hot iron, and received up 


the noſtrils, is alſo of uſe for ſoſtening the mucus, re- 


moving obſtructions, &c. If there be an ulcer in the 
nole, it ought to be drefled with ſome emollient oint- 
ment, to which, if the pain be very great, a little lau- 
danum may be added. If it be a venereal ulcer, twelve 
grains of corroſive ſublimate may be diſſolved in a pint 


and a half of brandy, and a table-ſpoonful of it taken 
twice a day. The ulcer ought likewiſe to be waſhed 


with it, and the ſumes of cinnabar may be received up 


the noſtrils, | 5 . 
If there be reaſon to ſuſpect that the nerves which ſup- 


ply the organs of /me/ling are inert, or want ſtimulating, | 


volatile ſalts, or ſtrong ſnuffs, and other things which 


8 


occaſion ſneezing, may be applied to the noſe; the 
forehead may likewiſe be anointed with balſam of Peru, 
to which may be added a little oil of amber. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. p. 504, &c. 1776. 


MELT, apud phalerica, or ſalmo epcrlaus of Linnæus, in 
Ichthyology, a fiſh which is clafled, by the generality of | 
writers, among the truttaceous kinds, and is acknow- |. 


Jedged to have a genera! external reſemblance to the 
falmon. Its characters, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all the reſt of the truttaceous kinds, are, 1. That 
it is much ſmaller than any other. 2. It is longer and 
flenderer, in proportion to its ſize: and, 3. It has a very 
grateful ſmell, which ſome have compared to that of 
the violet, Some authors have hence called it the viola, 
and others, particularly Schonefeldt, calls it the /pirin- 
6 

Ihe /melt is a fiſh of a very beautiful form and colour; 


the head is tranſparent, and the ſkin in general ſo thin, 


that, with a good microſcope, the blood may be obſerv- 
ed to circulate. 2 

It inhabits the ſeas of the northern parts of Europe, and 
Mr. Pennant apprehends, is never found as far ſouth as 
the Mediterranean, | | 


SMELT fiſhing. See FISHING, /melt. 
SMELT, among the fiſhermen in Yorkſhire, and fone 


they are combined. 
Smelting, in propriety, is reſtrained to large works 


_ parated. „ 
In ſpeaking of works in a leſier way, we do not fy 
ſmelting, but melting. 
The art of ſmelting the ores of all metallic ſubſtances 


ancient author, Numb. xxxi. 22. 


xxiii. 16. Gen. xiii. 2. and hence it is reaſonable to 
ſoon after the deluge, and long before 1 


been peopled by the poſterity of Noah, mult have be 


to the ſurface of the earth, it is not improbable til 


and thus a kind of furnace would be cot 


Smelts inhabit the ſeas that waſh theſe ings the uh 
year, and never go very remote from hor, t 
when they aſcend the rivers. In ſome rivers the 
pear a long time before they ſpawn, being tak A 
November to January in the Thames and Dec 1 
others not till February, and in March and A, * in 
ſpawn ; after which they all return to the (alt Go the 
are not ſeen in the rivers till the next ſeaſon. "0 
Theſe fiſh will live almoſt any where, but the ar 
apt to degenerate. They are common in the ri 
New England, and are as large as with us, often = g 
ing two ounces and a half; but a pail-full of theſe 105 
taken from one of their rivers, and put into an s, 
ing pond, they all degenerated in ſuch a manner 2 
they were afterwards found ſo ſmall, that the lar of Ty 
not weigh more than five pennyweights. Thou 8 
ſmall, however, they are dan; valued, and 5 ui 
ter taſted than the others. Philoſ. Tranf. f 
232. | | 

They are called /melts, becauſe they melt, 
diffolvebetweenthefingersinhandling them; or, gots 
ſay, on account of their ſcent, quaſi ſmell it. The _ 
ſparling, by which they are called in Wales and th 
North of England, is taken from the French eperlan: 


N. 37 


as it were, or 


ſmelts are often ſold in the ftreets of London {plit and 


dried, and called dried ſparlings. 


other parts of England, is alſo a name given to the fl. 
mon, while in its firſt year. See SALMON, 


from the ore, in a /melting furnace; in order to leparate 
the metallic parts from the ſulphur and arſenic, and the 
earthy and ſtrong fubſtances of all kinds with which 


wherein ores from the mines are melted down, and {e. 


was, probably, at firſt very imperfect ; hence the uſe of 
iron has every where been of a more recent date tlan 
that of the other metals, becauſc it requires the applice- 
tion of a much ſtronger fire to ſmelt the orey of ion 
than thoſe of any other metal. We have no certain ac- 
counts when, or by whom the ſeveral metals were di- 
covered. Wallerius ſays, that, as far as he knew, 
Pliny was the firit who enumerated the ſix metals; but 
they were certainly known long before his age, and vere 
mentioned both by Homer and by Moſes, a much more 
From this teſtimony 
we may certainly infer that all the metals anciently men- 
tioned were known, at leaſt in the country of the M- 
dianites, above fourteen hundred and fifty years before 
the birth of Chriſt, or near nine hundred years after the 
deluge. Moreover, iron and copper were, Wil: 
doubt, known before the deluge, and, probably, all the 
other metals, which are more eaſily extracted from their 
ores than the former. 5 285 

In the time of Abraham, however, gold and ſiver wet? 
eſteemed, as they are at preſent, precious metals, Cen. 


+ 0 at Sa. 


conclude, that Noah was able to inſtruct his Ken 
in the art of melting metallic ores; this art was a 5 
wards loſt among the various colonies, which quittedt 


plains of Aſia in ſearch of ſettlements; and as the Foy 
t could have 


— 22 wy — — — 


come covered with wood, and in proceſs of time = 
ent countries might have been cleared by ſetting 


m1 i ares contipuol8 
wood on fire, which might flux metallic ores 2 


— 
9 


wy M— 2 


firſt idea of /melting ores might have been thus füge 


/ > . p. 57h 
to many nations. See Creech's Lucretius, vol. l . 1 
We may hence conjecture, that the firſt rude p 


- _— 
by which metals were extracted from their 22 
that of putting a quantity of ore upon 4 be nw” 
and ſetting the pile on fire, in conformity to! creſts 
in which ores were /melted during the phy che di 
but as the force of fire is greatly diminiſhed | 1 
perſion of its flame, and as the air Eo = 
in exciting fire, when it ruſhes upon it Wit * 
locity, it is likely, that the heap of wood an kick laß 
ſoon be d e with a wall of ſtone, in " te ah 


cient openings would be left for the entrance 
iſtructed. 


— pre the art © 
; | diſcovered 1 
The Peruvians, we are told, hac be fimple if 


ſmelting and refining filver, either by ; » ſtbbott 10 
cation of fire, or where the ore was mor t i 


uo it 
impregnated with forgign ſubſtances, b) party {ugh 


| 5 ac 
{mall oe 1 draught of air performed the func- 
conſtructe bellows, a machine with which they were 
tion of 2 ed. This method of /nelting ores on 
without the aſſiſtance of a bellows, or at 
lows moved by water, ſeems to have been 
y practiſed in other countries as well as in Peru. 
ſormer er eral places in Derbyſhire, called holes by the 
There god where lead has been anciently ſmelted, be- 
_ inrention of moving bellows by water; theſe 
fore gere always ſituated e high, grounds, and 
a upon that fide of a hill w ich faces the weſt, ae 
bah becauſe the wind proceds moſt frequently from 


that quarter. 
From 2 pig 
boles near 

lievo, from W 
age of Adrian 3 
to be of high 
yore eons 6nd precarious proceſs, has been uni- 
verfally diſuſed, and the more regular blaſt of a bellows 


has been introduced in its ſtead. 4 | 
The invention of the BELLOWS is attributed by Strabo 


of lead, dug up in 1766, at one of theſe 
Matlock, and bearing an inſcription in re- 
hich it appears to have been ſmelted in the 
many of the boles in Derbyſhire ſeem 
antiquity. However, this method of 


improver of this machine; for Homer, who lived long 
before his time, deſcribes Vulcan as employing twenty 
ur of bellows at once in the formation of the ſhield of 


Achilles. Tliad, lib. xvii. v. 470. 


wheel, was firſt diſcovered, is uncertain : the ancients 
1 ſeem to have been unacquainted with it; but we learn 
; 1 from Agricola (De Re Metal. publiſhed in 1550, p. 165. 
15 5 338.) that it was very generally known, at leaſt among 
the Germans, in his time; for he ſpeaks of it often, 
without hinting at its being a recent invention. By this 
advantageous contrivance, however, the moderns have, 
in many inſtances, worked over again, with confider- 
able profit, the heaps of iron and other kinds of flag, 
ſtom which the metal has been but imperfectly extract- 
ed, before the moving of bellows by water was diſ- 
covered, 85 „ wp 

About fifty. years ago, the blaſt, or hearth furnace, was 


orks, 


10 le- 
ot far 


ances 
uſe of 
e than 
plict- 


t 101 x , 
Paſs In this furnace, ore and charcoal, or ore, and what is 


re di- called white coal, which is wood dried but not charred, 


knew, 
; 3 but 
d were 
1 more 
1mony 


conſtructed, the fire is raiſed by the blaſt of a bellows, 
moved by a water-wheel; the ore 1s ſoon /melted by the 
violence of the fire, and the lead, as it is produced, 
trickles down a proper channel, into a place contrived 
"meds for its reception. Theſe ore hearths are now very rare; 
„ M. though they are frequently applied to the extracting 
pſec lead from the i]ag, which is produced, either at the 
a ore hearth, or the cups/a furnace, and they are then 
"font called Sag-hearths, and the lead thus obtained is called 
all the ſog-lead: the fire in a flag-hearth is made of the cinder 
Wes of pit-coal, inſtead of charcoal; the furnace called a 
ir were Germans a wwind-furnace, in which ores are [melted by 
„ Gen. 


we though Beccher may, perhaps, be thought to have a 
Wes Be claim to its invention, or introduction from Ger- 
ned the > But whoever was the firſt inventor of the cu- 
je earth ry 8 s now in general uſe, not only in Derbyſhire 
1d he why X countries for the melting of ores of lead, but 
cave bb at home and abroad, where it is called the Engliſb 


e diffet- 4 ior the ſmelting of copper ores. This furnace 
ing the o contrived, that the ore is melted, not by coming | 


in : : 
atiguols to immediate contact with the fuel, but by the rever- 


that the e of the flame upon it. The bottom of the fur- 
upgeſtl Wit rig the lead ore is placed, is ſomewhat 
5. 7 roof 5 1 or by from the ſides towards the middle; its 
; proces Oren; the b nd arched, reſembling the roof of a baker's 
res, W nets placed at one end of the furnace, upon 
f woody u grate, to the bottom of which the air has free 


acceſs ; 

: ki A es end, oppoſite to the fire place, is 

ie, eee e chimney; the direction of the 

ae cloſed all the apertures in the fides of the furnace 

of air ahi. is neceſſarily determined, by the ſtream 

wid in tend aters at the grate, towards the chimney, 
Nang thither it ſtrikes upon the roof of the 


| forciV!f 
cater « 
re WOW 


- urnace 
ich fun Ore, aw being reverberated from thence upon the 
f the 3h uſe of belts ts it. This furnace does not require the 
1 Uy where 15 and may, thereſore, be conſtructed 
he id into the eupola f. ſmelting lead ore, they generally put 
e ff and dreſſed urnace a ton of ore, previouſly beat ſmal] 


jl . 6 | g 
dom Bf charges an ; > one time, which quantity they call a 
us Wenty.four ey work off three charges of ore in every 
ours. In about fix hours from the time 


es on high grounds, ſo artificially | 


the variable action of the wind, being a 


10 Anacharſis, the Scythian 3 but he was probably the | 


When the art of moving bellows by means of a water | maccaroni. | 


the only one in uſe for /ne/ting lead ore in Derbyſhire. | 


being placed in alternate layers, upon a hearth properly | 


fel, or cupola, and reverberatory furnace, and by the | 


the flame of pit-coal, is ſaid to have been invented | 
able to about the year 1698, by a phyſician named Wright ; | 


SME 


of chargin 7, the ore becomes as fluid as milk. Tt ordet 
to obtain the lead free from the flag which ſwims ovet 
it, the ſmelters uſually throw in about a buſhel of lime, 


which dries up the flag, and prevents its running out 


with the lead. The flag, thus thickened, is raked up 
towards the ſides of the furnace, and the lead guſhes 
out through a hole in one of the ſides of the furnace; 
which, having been properly ſtopped during the ſmelting 
of the ore, is opened for this purpoſe, into ah iron pot, 
from which it is laded into iron moulds, containing 
what they call a p16 of lead; the pigs, when cold, be- 
ing ordinarily ſtamped with the maker's name, are 
ſold under the name of ore lead. After the lead has all 
flowed out of the furnace, they ſtop up the tap-hole, 
and drawing down the flag and lime into the middle of 
the furnace, they raiſe the fire, till the mixture of flag 
and lime, which they ſimply term /lag, is rendered very 
liquid; upon this maſs they throw another quantity of 
lime, and proceed as before. When the lead thus ob- 
tained, amounting generally to twenty or thirty pounds, 
is let out of the furnace, a new charge of ore is put in, 
and the operation renewed. _ | 7 
In order to ſpare the time and expence of ſuel, they 
have, in ſome furnaces, lately contrived a hole, through _ 
which they ſuffer the main part of the liquid flag to flow 
out, before they tap the furnace for the lead ; upon the 


little remaining ſlag, they throw a ſmall portion of lime, 


and draw the mixture out of the furnace without /melt- 
ing it. This kind of ſurnace they have nick-named a 
Dr. Watſon has ſuggeſted ſome improvements in the 
conſtruction of this furnace, and in the proceſs of 
ſmelting above deſcribed. He propoſes to ſubſtitute an 
horizontal chimney in the place of the perpendicular 
one now in uſe, and that the end fartheſt from the fire, 
ſhould be turned up by a tube of carthen ware, or other- 
wiſe ; ſo that the ſulphureous acid, ſet at liberty during 
the burning of the ſulphur, may iſſue out in a direction 
parallel to the flue of the chimney, and at the diſtance of 


about one foot and a half above it. Let a number of large 
globular veſſels be made either of glaſs or lead; each of 


which mult have two necks, ſo as to be capable of being 


inſerted into one another: let theſe veſſels be placed in 


the flue of the chimney, the neck of the firſt being in- 
ſerted into the above mentioned tube, and the neck of 
the laſt being leſt open, for fear of injuring the draught 
of the furnace. Let each of theſe globular veſſels con- 


tain a ſmall quantity of water, in which caſe, he appre- 


hends, that the heat of the flue will raiſe the. water into 
vapour, and that this watery vapour will be the means 
of condenſing the ſulphureous acid vapour, in ſuch a de- 
gree, as to render the undertaking profitable. When 
the ſulphur is all conſumed, the draught of the furnace 
may be ſuffered to have its ordinary cxit at the end of 
the horizontal chimney, by a very ſlight contrivance of a 
moveable damper. _ | 8 

The ſame ingenious writer alſo obſerves, that very ſul- 
phureous ores ſhould be roaſted for a long time with a 
gentle heat. He alfo propoſes, to leave as little lead as 


- poſſible in the flag ; for this purpoſe he ſuggeſts, that it 


might be ufeful to throw a quantity of charcoal duſt 
upon the liquid ſcoria in the cupola furnace, in order 
that the calcined lead might be converted into lead, by 


uniting itſelf to the inflammable principle of the char- 
coal; and that it might be alſo uſcful to flux ſulphureous 


lead ores in conjunction with the ſcales or other refuſe 
pieces of iron, or even with ſome ſorts of iron ore. 

The ſmelter might farther find it worth his while to re- 
duce the flag into a powder by a ſtamping-mill, or to 
grind it by any other contrivance, and then he may ſepa- 
rate the ſtony: part of the flag from the metallic, by 
waſhing the whole in water, inaſmuch, as the metallic 
part is heavier than the other. Watſon's Chem. Eſi. 
vol. iii. p. 253, &c. | 


The other furnaces uſed in /melting are ſupplied with 
large bellows, moved by the arbour of a wheel, which is 


turned round by a current of water. Theſe have ob- 
tained different names, according to ſome difference in 
their conſtruction. Their greater or lefs height gives 
occaſion alſo to the diſtinction of high furnaces and 
middle furnaces. The high furnaces are of modern in- 


vention; they were firſt introduced at Mansfeldt in 1727, 


and are now uſed in almoſt all countries where ores are 
ſmelted, as in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, &c. They 
contribute, by their great height, being above eighteen 
feet high, which allows the ore to undergo a roaſting by 
different degrees of heat, before it is melted, to ſimpliſy 
and diminiſh the labour. They are chiefly employed for 
crude fuſions, and particularly for the ſlate copper ore. 
In order to facilitate the ee Fees of metallic ſubſtances 
from the ores and minerals containing them, ſome ope- 

rations, 
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rations, previous to the fuſion or 8 of theſe ores 
and minerals, are generally neceſſary. Theſe operations 
conſiſt of, 1. The ſeparation of the ores and metallic 
matter from the adhering unmetallic earths and ſtones, 
by hammers, and other mechanical inſtruments, or by 
waſhing with water. 
ſmaller parts by contuſion and trituration, that by an- 
orher waſhing with water- they may be more perfectly 


cleanſed from extraneous matters, and rendered fitter | 
3. RoasTING, or calci-| 


for the ſubſequent operations. 
nation, the uſes of which operation are to expel the vo- 
latile, uſeleſs, or noxious ſubſtances, as water, vitriolic 
acid, ſulphur, and arſenic; to render the ore more friable 
and fitter for the ſubſequent contuſion and fuſion 3; and, 
laſtly, to calcine and deſtroy the viler metals; for in- 


ſtance, the iron of copper ores, by means of the fire, and 


of the ſulphur and arſenic. Stones, as quartz, and 
flints, containing metallic veins or particles, are fre- 
quently made red hot, and then extinguiſhed in cold 
water, that they may be rendered ſufficiently friable and 
pulverable, to allow the ſeparation of the metallic par- 
ticles. 

Roaſting is unneceſſary ſor native metals; for ſome of the 
richer gold and filver ores; for ſome lead ores, the ſul- 
phur of which may be ſeparated during the fuſion; and 


for many calciform ores, as theſe do not generally con- | 


tain any fulphur and arſenic. 

In the roaſting of ores, the following attentions muſt be 
given, 1. To reduce the mineral previoully into ſmall 
lumps, that the ſurface may be increaſed z but they 
mult not be ſo ſmall, nor placed ſo compaQtly, as to 


prevent the paſſage of the air and flame. 2. The larger 


pieces muſt be placed at the bottom of the pile, where 
the greateſt heat is. 3. The heat muſt be gradually ap- 
plied, that the ſulphur may not be melted, which would 
greatly retard its expulſion ; and that the ſpars, fluors, 
and ſtones, intermixe&with the ore, may not crack, fly, 
and be diſperſed, 4. The ores not thoroughly roaſted 
by one operation mult be expoſed to a ſecond. 5. The 
fire may be increafed towards the end, that the noxious 
matters more ſtrongly adhering may be expelled. 6. Fuel 
which yiclds much flame, as wood and follil coals free 
from ſulphur, is ſaid to be preferable to charcoal or 
coaks. Sometimes cold water 1s thrown on the calcined 
Ore at the end of the operation, while the ore is yet hot, 
to render it more friable. | * 

No general rule can be given concerning the duration or 


degree of the fire, theſe being very various according to 


the difference of the ores. A roaſting during a few hours 
or days is ſufficient for many ores; while ſome, ſuch as 


the ore of Rammeliberg, require that it ſhould be conti- 


nued during ſeveral months. 


Schluttec enumerates five methods of roaſting ores. 1. By | 


conſtructing a pile of ores and fuel placed in alternate 
ſtrata, m the open air, without any furnace. 2. By con- 
fining ſuch a pile within walls, but without a roof. 3. By 
placing the pile under a roof, without lateral walls. 4. By 
placing the pile in a furnace conſiſting of walls and a roof, 


5. By roaſting the ore in a reverberatory furnace, in which 


it muſt be continually ſtirred with an iron rod. 


Several kinds of us of cores may be diſtinguiſhed. 


1. When a ſulphureous ore is mixed with much earthy 
matter, from which it cannot be eafily ſeparated, by me- 
chanical operations, it is frequently melted, in order to 


_ diſengage it from theſe earthy matters, and to concen- 
trate its metallic contents. 
fulphur is diſſipated, and the ore is reduced to a ſtate in- 
termediate betwixt that of ore and of metal. It is then 


called a matt (lapis ſulphureo-metallicus), and is to be af- 


terwards treated like a pure ore by the ſecond kind of 
fuſion, which is properly the ſmelting, or extraction of 
metal by fuſion. 2. By this fuſion or ſmelting, the metal is 
extracted from the ore previouſly prepared by the above 
operations, if theſe be neceſſary. _ 5 | 


The ores of ſome very fuſible metals, as of biſmuth, may 


be ſmelted by applying a heat ſuſſicient only to melt the 


metals, which are thereby ſeparated from the adhering 


extraneous matters. This ſeparation of metals by fuſion, 
without the vitrification of extraneous matters, may be 
called eliguation. Generally, a complete fuſion of the ore 
and vitrification of the earthy matters are neceſſary for the 
perſeCt ſeparation of the contained metals. By this me- 
thod, metals are obtained from their ores, ſometimes 
pure, and ſometimes mixed with other metallic ſub- 
ſtances, from which they muſt be afterwards fepa- 
rated. To procure this ſeparation of metals from ores, 
theſe muſt be ſo thinly liquefied, that the ſmall me- 
tallic particles may diſengage themſelves from the ſcoria; 
but it muſt not be ſo thin as to allow the metal to preci- 
pirates before it be perfectly diſengaged from any ad- 
zering extraneous matter, or to pervade and deſtroy the 
containing veſſels and furnace. Some ores are ſufficiently 


s 


2. Their diviſion or reduction into | 


—— A. A— 


— 
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By this fuſion, ſome of the 


Ores of metals are alſo ſometimes added to aſliſtt 


termixed with other metallic matters. 


LEA PD, SILVER, TIN, &c. 
SMELTING-houſe, a houſe where they run a 


SMEW, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of the 


SMILAX, rough bindweed, 


. 


fuſible ; but others require certain additions U 

to promote their fuſion, and tlie vitrification of ol fin 
metallic parts; and alſo to render the {+ ” 
thin to allow the ſeparation of the met 
Different fluxes are ſuitable to different ore 

to the quality of the ore, and of the matrix, , cord 
herent to it. | or lune f 
The matrixes of two different ores of 
frequently ſerve as fluxes to each other 
an argillaceous matrix with one that is c 
two earths being diſpoſed to vitrification when «+ 
though each of * is ſingly unfuſible. Por i 4 
two or more different ores to be ſmelte 
mixed together. 

The ores alſo of different metals require different 4 
Thus calcareous earth is found to be beſt ſuited "nh 
ores, and ſpars and ſcoria to fuſible ores of cc 54 
The fluxes moſt frequently employed in the f: 1 
ores are calcareous earth, fluors or vitreous ſpars — 
and ſand, fuſible ſtones, as ſlates, baſaltes he by 
kinds of ſcoria, and pyrites, 7M 
Calcareous earth is uſed to facilitate the ſuſion of 
iron, and of ſome of the poorer'ores of copper and. in a 
neral, of ores mixed with argillaceous carths, or wd 
ſpar. This earth has been ſometimes added with Me 
of ſeparating the ſulphur, to which it very readily 1 
but by this union, the ſulphur is detained, and * 


Ur Wh 


Oria ſoficteg 


allic particle, 


il 


is formed, which readily diſſolves iron and other metal 
and ſo firmly adheres to them, that they cannot he fe. 


N fp 
rated without more difficulty than they could tek 


original ore. This addition is therefore not to de mate 


till the ſulphur be previouſly well expelled, 


FLuoRs, or FUSIBLE SPARS, facilitate the fuſion of nat 


metallic minerals, and alſo of calcareous and argillaceqys 


earths, of ſteatites, aſbeſtus, and of ſome other nnfuſh 
ſtones, but not of ſiliceous earths without a mixture of 
calcareous earth. | 6D 1 
Quartz is ſometimes added in the fuſion of ferruginous 
copper ores, the uſe of which is ſaid chiefly to be, v 
enable the ore to receive a greater heat, and to gire 1 
more perfect vitrification to the ferruginous ſcoria, 
The FusIBI.E $TONEs, or SLATES, BASALTES, ar! fh 
tenacious and thick when fuſed, that they cannot he 
conſidered properly as fluxes, but as matters added to 


leſſen the too great liquidity of ſome very fulile ni. 


The ſcoria obtained in the fuſion of an ore is frequently 
uſeful to facilitate the fuſion of an ore of the ſame meal 


and ſometimes even of ores of other metals. 


Sulphurated pyrites greatly promote the fufibility of the 
ſcoria of metals, from the ſalphur it contains. It 5 
chiefly added to difficultly fuſible copper ores, to fom 
the ſulphureous compounds called matts, that the ors 
thus brought into fuſion may be ſeparated from the ad- 
hering earthy matters, and that the ferruginous mater 
contained in them may be dellroyed, du, ing the ſuite 
quent calcination and fuſion, by means of the ſulphur, 

As in the ores called calciform, the metallic matter exily 


in a calcined ſtate ; and as calcination reduces the ne- 
tals of mineraliſed ores (excepting the perfect metals) 
that ſtate alſo; therefore all calciform and calcined ots 


require the addition of fome inflammable ſubſtance to te. 


duce them to a metallic ſtate. In great works, the chat- 


coal or other ſue] uſed to maintain the fire produces all 
this en | 


Metals are ſometimes added in the ſuſion of ores of die 
more valuable metals, to abſorb from theſe ſulphur and 


| arſenic. Thus iron is added to ſulphurated cupiecm 


and ſilver ores. Metals are alſo added in the fulion 0 
ores of other more valuable metals, to unite with * 
collect the ſmall particles of theſe diſperſed tho 
much earthy matter, and thus to aſſiſt their precipitation 
With theſe intentions, lead 1s frequently added to ot 
and minerals containing gold, ſilver, or coppcl. i 


2 - . 0 _— & 
cipitation of more valuable metals. I hus antimony 


| | 1 cold 1 
frequently added to aſſiſt the a "122. Fog 


GOLD, [80% 


edit. art. Smelting, Note m. Sec COPPER, Trek 


See alſo Schlottcr $ 
: ; e Cel 
tiſe on the melting of Ores, tranſlated ow * 
man into French by M. Hellot, and Chem. 
Smelting, Eng. ed. notes , o, P, 9+ ad melt le 
by” in ten Of 
ore into lead; one of theſe will run 2 __ , 
twelve hours; a fodder is their uſual e 
is, twenty-two hundred and an half weis t. f ng 
e cid 
MERGUS, known among authors by the nam 


and mergus cirralus. onus of te 
in Botany, ® B chat 11 1 


Its cliaracters Ac; 


dioecia hexandria claſs. 


* 


male in different plants; the male flowers 
palement; they have no petals, but 
ſtamina, terminated by oblong ſummits; the 
e the like empalement, but they fall off; 
nor ſtamina, but have an oval ger- 


ry ſmall ſtyles, crowned by ob- 
t 


nd fe 


le a 
mix. leaved em 


have 4 fi 
have fix 
female flowers har 


have no peta! 
thc] pportin their ve 


ed 
th 


Cles, 


Flagg 


eit U 


. en ſu , a | | | 
cord *. reflexed ſtigmas; the germen turns to a globular 
ine 2, b with two cells, containing two globular ſeeds. 


" 1 enumerates ſixteen, and Linnæus thirteen ſpecies. 
1 x aſpera, is uſed for the great ſcarlet o AK, or ilex. 
. g, in Botany, a name given by many authors 


laevis, 5 2 
Su Ax at white bind-weed. See CoNvol- 
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N, SMINTHEUS, owifeve, in Antiquity, an 
quent 


to Apollo: from the Greek opw0d, a rat. 
o different accounts of the origin' of this 
the firſt is, that, in the city of Chryſa in 
eſt of Apollo, called Crinis, with whom 
ffended, ſent a herd of rats to ſpoil all 
; ; but Crinis appealing the deity, he came in 
andy” his aſſiſtance, ok up Nis lodgings with Crinis's 
ſhepherd, told him who he was, and deſtroyed all the rats 
wich his arrows: in memory whereof, Crinis built a tem- 


It unte 
d to in 
per. 

telting of 
5 qua, 
e (ever 


dg e to his deliverer, under the name of Apollo Smintheus. 
ing: Clemens Alexandrinus, in his exhortation to the Greeks, | 
rp 65 ves us a different ſtory. The Cretans, ſays he, intend- 

th A View | 


ing to ſend out a colony, conſulted the oracle of Apollo, 
3s to the place: the anſwer was, that they ſhould fix 
their colony where thoſe born of the earth ſhould oppoſe 
chem. Upon their arrival in the Helleſpont, the rats, 
in the night-time, gnawed aſunder all the ſtrings of 
their bows : this they deemed an accompliſhment of the 
oracle, and there built a city called Smintha. 

SMIRIS, in Natural Hiſtory. See EMERY. : 
eMITING-line, in a Ship, is a ſmall rope faſtened to the 
mizen-yard-arm, below at the deck, and is always furled 
up with the mizen-ſail, even to the upper end of the 
yard, and from thence it comes down to the poop. Its 
uſe is to looſe the mizen-ſail without ſtriking down the 
yard, which is eaſily done, becauſe the mizen-fail is 
furled up only with rope-yarns; and therefore when 
this rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the rope-yarns, and 
ſo the fail falls down of itſelf. The word of art is, /mzte 
the mizen (whence this rope takes its name) that 1s, hale 
by this rope that the ſail may fall down. | 
SMOKE, or SMOAk, fumus, a humid matter, ex 


ly unites 
| a hep 
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internal; or ſmoke conſiſts of palpable particles, elevated 
by means of the rarefying heat, or by the force of the 
aſending current of air, from bodies expoſed to heat; 
and theſe particles vary much in their properties, ac- 
cording to the ſubſtances from which they are pro- 

duced. See FLAME. - 4 „ 
Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the chim- 
ney by the impulſe of the air it floats in: for that air, 
deing rarefied by the fire underneath, has its ſpecific 
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aſcend itſelf, it carries up the ſmoke along with it. The 
tail of a comet that great author takes alſo to aſcend 
from the nucleus after the ſame manner. See Comer. 
Smoke of fat unctuous woods, as fir, beech, &c. makes 
what we call Jamp-BLACK. | 

There are various inventions for preventing and curing 
ſmoking chimneys: as the Kolipiles of Vitruvius, the 
ventiducts of Cardan, the windmills of Bernard, the 
capitals of Serlio, the little drums of Paduanus, and ſe- 
veral artifices of De Lorme, &c. Sce CHIMNEY and 


of other FIR E-places. 


hur aud 2 3 | 5 5 
1 In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have the deſcrip-| 
fuſion 0f tion of an engine, invented by Monſieur Daleſme, which | 
vith and conſumes the ſmoke of all ſorts of wood, and that ſo to- 


through 
pitatioſs 
| to 0163 


tally, as the moſt curious e 
room, nor the niceſt noſe f 
made in the middle of the 
on hoops, four or five inc 


mell it, though the fire be 
room. Tt conſiſts of ſeveral 
hes in diameter, which ſhut 
mo one another, and is placed on a trevet. A brand 
og by the fire /mokes inſtantly, but ceaſes as ſoon | 
8 1 ; 152 moſt fetid things, as a coal ſteeped in 
iy 1 3, Which ſtinks abominably when taken out of 
3 yet in it makes not the leaſt ill ſcent; no more 

an red-herrings broiled, &c. | 


MOKE farthings were the 
tions offered b 


cy made t 
which came, 


y the inhabitants within any dioceſe, when 


by degrees, into an annual ſtandin 


called ſmoke farthings. Se 
/ See PENTECOSTALS. 
OMOKE jack. See 2 551 


M a fe a 0 
OKE-flver, in our Od Mriters. Lands were held in 


ſome places b | 
| y the: payment of , | 
Nearly to the ſheriff, ee, fink prom 


notte lber, and molke. penny, are to be paid to the mini- 


g rent, 


form of vapour by the action of heat, either external or 


gravity diminiſhed ; and thus, being determined to“ 


e cannot diſcover it in the] 


pentecoſtal or cuſtomary obla-| 


eir proceſſions to the cathedral church; 


houſes, there is ſtill paid, as appendant to the ſaid manors 
the ancient Peter- pence, by the name of /moke-money. 
SMORZ AT O, in the Lalian Muſic, is uſed to ſignify that 
the bow, or fiddle-ſtick, ſhould be drawn to its ſull 
length, not with the ſame ſtrength of hand throughout, 
but bearing lighter and lighter on it by degrees, till at 
laſt ſcarce any ſound be heard. This term 1s not much 
uſed at preſent. | | 7 
SMUGGLING, a cant term for the running of goods, or 
the offence of importing them without paying the duties 
impoſed thereon by the laws of the cus Tous and Ex- 
CISE, 
This is reſtrained by a great variety of ſtatutes, which 
inflict pecuniary penalties, and ſeizure of the goods, for 
clandeſtine /muggling ; and afhx the guilt of felony, with 
tranſportation 22 ſeven years, upon more open, daring, 
and avowed practices: but the laſt of them, 19 Geo. II. 
c. 34. is for this purpoſe inſſar omaium : for it makes all 
. forcible acts of ſmuggling, carried on in defiance of the 
laws, or even in diſguiſe to evade them, felony, without 
benefit of clergy ; enacting, that if three or more perſons 
ſhall aſſemble, with fire arms, or other offenſive wea- 
pons, to aſſiſt in the illegal exportation or importation 
of goods, or in reſcuing the ſame after ſeizure, or in re- 
ſcuing offenders in cuſtody for ſuch offences; or ſhall 
paſs with ſuch goods in diſguiſe; or ſhall wound, ſhoot 
at, or aſſault any officers of the reyenue, when in the 
execution of their duty, ſuch perſons ſhall be felons, with- 
out the benefit of clergy. Te 5 
But the laws relating to /muggling {till need reviſal; and 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature is at this time (viz. 1784) 
deviſing methods for preventing the frauds attending the 
evaſion of them. 


SMUSH-per, among Painters, is the veſſel into which  _ 


they rub off the paint from the 
ſcrapings of the pallet. | 9 | 
SMUT, in Huſbandry, a diſeaſe in corn, in which the 
grains, inſtead of being filled with flower, are full of a 
black ſtinking powder. See BLIGHTH and Rus of corn, 
Many things have been ſuſpeQed as the cauſes of this 
diſtemperature in corn; but Mr. Tull ſeems convinced 
by experiment, that it is cauſed only by too much moiſ- 
ture, the ſeveral plants of corn, which he had taken up 
by the roots, and planted in troughs of very moiſt earth, 
all bringing forth /mutty ears, while very few ſuch were 
found in the corn of the field from whence theſe plants 
were taken. It is obſervable, alſo, that thoſe ears, the 
grains of which are to be /mutty, never ſend up any 
flowers at all: | | POT. | 
The two things, recommended by writers of huſbandry 
as remedies, or preventions of this diſeaſe, are brining, 
and changing the ſeed. The firſt of theſe methods was 
accidentally diſcovered about a century ago: a ſhip's 
load of wheat was, about autumn, ſunk near Briſtol, and 
afterwards was taken up at the ebbs at ſeveral times, af- 
ter being thoroughly ſoaked in ſea water. When the 
wheat was all taken up, it was found unfit to make bread 
of, but a farmer trying ſome of it for ſowing, found it 
anſwer very well, and himſelf, and the neighbouring 
farmers, bought it all up at a ſmall price; the country 
all about was ſown out of this cargo. It happened that 
ſmuttineſs in the wheat corn was a reigning diſtemper in 
all parts of the kingdom at that time, but it was remark- 
able, that all the fields ſown with this ſalt wheat, were 
abſolutely free from the miſchief : this eaſily introduced 
the practice of ſoaking wheat, before ſowing, in a brine 
of ſalt and water, to prevent it in other places, and it 
has -ncceoded weil. nh dts | 
Mr. Tull gives an inſtance of the certainty of its effect, 
in the cafe of two farmers whom he perſonally knew, 
and whoſe farms lay intermixed : theſe men bought the 
ſame ſeed between them from a very good change of 
land, and parted every land between them in the held z 
the oldeſt farmer believed the brining to be a fancy, and 
ſowed his ſeed unbrined, the other brined all his ſeed, 
and the conſequence was, that the old farmer had a 
great deal of /mut in his corn, while the other had not 
one ſinutty ear. 1 0 | 3 
When wheat is intended for drilling, it muſt be ſoakal 
in no other brine than that of pure falt and water, for it 
there be any greaſe among it, it will never be wy enough 
for this manner of ſowing. If ſeed-wheat be ſoaked in 
urine, it will not grow, and if it be only ſprinkled with 
it, it will moſt of it die, unleſs it be planted preſently. 
The moſt expeditious way of brining wheat for drilling, 
is to lay it in a heap, and wath it with a ſtrong brine 
ſprinkled on it, ſtirring it up with a ſhovel, that it may 
be all equally brined, or wetted with it; after this ſift 
on ſome fine lime all over the ſurface, and ſtir it up, ſtill 
ſifting on more in the ſame manner till the whole is 
duſted with the lime, it will then be ſoon dry enough to 


pencils, and put the 


ers of di : ſr , 
ok divers pariſhes as a modus, in lieu of tithe-wood ; 


an 
Vor ky N 334. formerly belonging to religious 


be drilled without farther trouble. It mult be quick 
lime, in its full W _ is uſed an this _—_— F 
| | & 


r CE > 


— 
c 
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Tull's Horſe-hoeing 


were with {mall burnt places. 


2 A 


Bad years will cauſe ſmut in corn, and good years will | 


revent it: it is, however, obſervable, that the crops in 


which there is /mutty corn will, if uſed for ſeed, be liable 


to produce ſmutty corn again, rather than other ſeed. 
The brining is a defence againſt bad years, and againſt 
the miſchiefs attending the ſowing of corn among which 
there has been /mut. | 5 
Mr. J. Reynolds aſcribes this diſeaſe to inſects, and re- 
commends a pickle for effectually deſtroying their breed: 
this pickle he pronounces, after thirty years experience, 
to be a ſure remedy. See BRINING of corn. 

The other method of changing the ſeed is by many held 
effectual to prevent /muttine/s in the crop; ſeveral, who 
have tried this with due care, have found perfect ſucceſs 


from it: and it is to be obſerved, as to the great ſucceſs 


of the drowned wheat at Briſtol, that it was owing to 
a change of ſeed to the lands on which it was ſown, as 
well as a brined feed. 

Seed-wheat ſhould be bought ſrom the crop on a ſtrong 
clay-land, whatever kind of land it is to be ſowed upon. 
A white clay is a good change for a red clay, and a red 
clay for a white; but whatever the land be, from which 


the ſeed is taken, it may de infected, if that be not 

changed there the preceding year, and then there may be 
danger, though it be had from ever ſo proper a land. 

It is a rule among the farmers, never to buy ſeed-wheat 


from a ſandy ſoil, they expreſs their diſlike of this by the 


- coarſe rhime ; ſand is a change for no land. 


A crop of wheat, very early planted, is not ſo apt to be 
ſmutty, as one planted leſs early; and the farmers have 
obſerved, that the largeſt and plumpeſt ground fat'wheat 
is more liable to be /mutty than the ſmall ground wheat. 
uſbandry. t 

The /mut of corn uſually happens after rain, followed by 


a bright ſunſhine ; and when the /mutted ſtalks are exa- 


mined, they are found to be 8 and pricked as it 


therefore, probably is, that thoſe ſmall drops of rain, 


which remain upon the ſtalks before they are dried up 
by the ſun, act as ſo many lenſes, or ſmall burning- 


3 and their focus being very near them, their ef- 


ect falls upon the ſtalk which ſupports them; wherefore | 


the ſun's rays, collected in this point, muſt burn, and 


this burning dries up the ſtalk, and prevents the ear 


from graining, or producing its proper ſeeds. 


Smutty corn 1s of a very miſchievous nature to thoſe who | 


eat it. Schober has publiſhed a diſſertation on a terrible 


epidemical malady that raged, in the year 1722, in mary 


parts of Germany, and carried off a great many people of 


all ages and ſexes : this he attributes wholly to their | 
eating flour and bread made of corn, among which a 


larger than ordinary quantity of this /mut had been pro- 


duced the year before, and ground down with it. From | 


this it appears, that theſe black ears have a ſtupefactive 


and narcotic quality, depending on a peculiar ſulphur | 
they are endowed with, and to this ſulphur it is owing. 
that they are ſo inflammable beyond other corn. | 


This ſulphureous principle is very hurtful to the nerves, 


and never fails to cauſe diſorders of them, of various 


kinds, when taken in any quantity; contractions, and 
convulſions of the limbs, vertigos, fleepineſs, and, in 


fine, light-headedneſs, were the ſymptoms of the diſ- 


eaſes brought on by. the eating it on the occaſion above 
mentioned; and ſometimes true and incurable epilep- 


| ies come on. Some were ſeized with fevers, and chil- 
dren in particular were found more ſubject to the ſmall- | 
pox that year, than they had been obſerved to be, and | 


they had commonly very bad kinds. 


 SMYRHIZA, in Botaxy, a name uſed by Pliny, and ſome | 


other old authors, for the common myrrhis, or chervil. 


SMYRNIUM, in Botany. See AL IsANDE Rs. 
 SMYRUS, in Tchthyology, a name ſometimes given by 
Pliny to the fiſh called by authors myraus, the MUR #Na | 


myrus of Linnæus, and by Willughby the ſea-/erpent, 
with a compreſſed tail. _ | | 


It is a ſpecies of the murzna according to Artedi, and is 


diſtinguiſhed from all the others by that author, under 


the name of the muræna with a ſharp ſnout, variegated 


with white ſpots, and with the edge of the back-fin 


| black. See Myrvus. 1 
_ SMYTHAM, in Mineralogy, lead-ore ſtamped and pound- 
ed down, like powder or ſand, to cleanſe the ſtones and 


earth from the ore. 


 SNAFFLE, in the Manege, a well known kind of bridle. 
The ſnaffle, after the Engliſh faſhion, is a very ſlender 


bit-mouth without any branches; they are much uſed in 
England inſtead of true bridles, which are only em- 


ployed in the ſervice of war. The French call them br:- 


dons, by way of diſtinction from brides, i. e. brides. 


The /naffle, or ſmall watering bit, is commonly a ſcatch- 
mouth, accoutred with two little very ſtraight branches, | 
and a curb, .and mounted with a head-ſtall, and two 

long reins of Hungary leather, | 


he cauſe of the malady, 


in other animals we find theſe 


SNA 


The ſnaffile 13 much recommended by Myr Bere | 
his Hiſtory and Art of Horſemanſhip, vol i "ny 
&c. 7 nf e 2 


SNAIL, in {chthyography. See Lip ARI8 pf. 
SNAIL, Helix, in * noftras, 


atural Hiſtory, is a genus of the 
order of worms. Its characters are; that itz far 


a ſlug, the ſhell univalve, ſpiral, ſub- pellucid, mal 
tt ( 


and that it has a ſemi- lunar aperture. Linnæ 
rates ſixty ſpecies. I 
The garden ſnail, or helix lucorum of Tinnzys 
known ſpecies: it abounds with a viſciq 15 
which it readily gives out by boiling to milk or 

as to render them thick and glutinous. The 2 lo 
in milk are apparently very nutritious and tg 
and have been recommended in a thin acrimoy; "ent, 
of the humours; in conſumptive caſes and ——— 
The exotic ſnail, or pomatia helix of Linnæus, iz * 
lebrated on account of its naturalization in this 1 we 
by Six Kenelm Digby, and its uſe, as a food in + try, 
parts of Europe during Lent. See Pour. 197 
It was alſo much valued by the ancient Romans. 
Perrault doubts of /nails having eyes, and Dr. p 
denies it; but according to Dr. Porterfield, 3 Nane 
croſcope ſhews them diſtinctly. 117 IM 
The eyes of ſnails are lodged in their horns, one 2 he 
end of each horn, which they can retra& at blen 
Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. iii. art. 12. h 


enume. 


is 2 well 
my Juice, 


The manner of examining theſe eyes, which are four in 


number, is this; when the horns are out, cut of nimbl 
the extremity of one of them, and placing it before th 
microſcope, you may diſcover the black {pot at the end 
to be really a ſemiglobular eye. | | 

The diſſection of this animal is very curious; for by thi 
means the microſcope not only diſcovers the heart beat. 
ing juſt againſt the round hole near the neck, which 
ſeems the place of reſpiration, but alſo the liver, ſpleen 
ſtomach, and inteſtines, with the veins, arteries, mouth, 


and teeth, are plainly obſervable; the guts of this crea. 


ture are green, from its eating of herbs, and are branch. 
ed all over with fine capillary white veins ; the mouth i; 
like a hare's, or rabbit's, with four or fix ricedle-teeth, 
OY thoſe of leeches, and of a ſubſtance like 
orn. 

Snails are all hermaphrodites, having both ſexes united in 
each individual; they lay their eggs with great care in 
the earth, and the young ones are hatched with ſhells 
completely formed. Cutting off a ſnail's head, a litile 
ſtone appears, which is ſuppoſed to be a great diuretic, 
and good in all nephritic diforders. Immediately under 
this ſtone the heart is ſeen beating, and the auricles are 
evidently diſtinguiſhable, .and are membranous, and of a 
white colour; as are alſo the veſſels which proceed from 
them. | | 
Snails diſcharge their excrements at a hole in their neck, 
they alſo breathe by this hole, and their parts of genera- 
ration are ſituated very near it. The penis is vcry long, 
and in ſhape reſembles that of a whale. 

In the proceſs of generation, it has been obſerved, that 
with the male and female part there iſſues, at the aper. 
ture of the neck, a kind of ſpear, ſhaped like the head of 
a lance, and terminating in a very acute point : and when 
thd two feed turn the clefts in their necks towards each 
other, the ſpear iſſuing from one pricks the other, and 
then either drops to the ground, or is carried off by the 
ſnail it has pricked. This /a inſtantly withdraws, but 


| ſoon after rejoins the other, which it pricks in its turn, 
and after ſuch mutual puncture, the copulation never 


fails of being conſummated. | . 
Snails are ſaid to couple three times at the diſtance of 
about fifteen days from each other, nature producing! 
new ſpear for each time of copulation, which laſts ten 
or twelve hours; at the end of about eighteen days they 
bring forth their eggs, by the apertuie of their neck. 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 217. Mem. R. A. Abr. vol. ill 


80 ſmall an animal as the ſnail is not free from the aße | 
of ſupporting other ſmaller animals on its body; aug 
ſecondary ones wo 
living only on their ſurface, as lice, &c. or only wy 
inteſtines, as worms, it 1s ver remarkable that t yon 
ture infeſts the nail in both theſe manners, Dog 
ſometimes on the ſurface of its body, and ſom 
within its inteſtines. | mn reac aging 
There is a part of the common garden ſnail, HEE 
of the like kinds, commonly called the collar; this 


rounds the neck of the ſnail, and is conſiderably ht 
and is the only part that 1s viſible when the 20174 
Rate of the anim 


retired quietly into its ſhell. In this 1 
theſe inſects, which infeſt it, are uſually ee ts i 
derable numbers marching about very min 0 4 to open 
part: beſides the ſuail, every time it has _— N 
its anus, gives them a place by which to en inteſtines, 


8 NA 


ines, and they often ſeize the opportunity: Me. | 

| mw" vol. ili. p. 377» &c. 

l are gre rts of wall-fruit. Lime and afhes 

cially the * * where they moſt reſort, will 
a _ "ay; and deſtroy the young brood of them; 

drive 


_ fond of ſnails, and had them fed on 

b 3 aber Ti POMATIA were preferred 
purpo'® ge; and they were fed with bran and ſod- 
for 1 ales Hirpinus was the firſt inventor of 


Gen wine a little before the civil wars between Cæſar 


this luxury, 


e not delicious, but rather diſagreeable; but 


| zſouiſed by means of good ſauces, and had 
(hu they alte . receiving Wenn into the liſt of 
— ; They uſed them as provocatives, or inciters to 
_ che old Greeks, had no idea of the gene- 
wine are 3 in the manner of other animals, 
* poſed them produced ſpontaneouſſy; but the Ro- 
oi N by many paſſages in their writings, that they 
had ot over this error, and even ſeem, by the preference 
the pens to the neck of this animal in this intention, 
to — underſtood the hermaphrodite ſtructure of this 


new diſcovery. : 5 : 
The Eaſtern nations at preſent run much into the opi- 


ns of the Romans of old, as to provocatives; they 
| 34 the others did, every thing that ſerves to the 
urpoſes of generation in other animals, and every thing 
the parts ſubſervient to it. 3 
BN41Ly ear. See SHELLS. 5 
Mall, naked, limax. See SLUG and LI MAx. 
phical Tranſactions, to a ſmall /nat/, which he obſerved 
under the looſe bark of old willows, elms, and other 
trees, and which is of a very ſingular ſtructure; the ſhell 
reſembling an oat-corn, whence the name, and its vo- 


ſophers exprels it, referring it to the motion of the ſun ; 
but theſe ſhells, to uſe that language, have the turns 
weſt and eaſt, or more plainly, they have the turns run- 
ning from the right hand to the left, not from the left to 
the right as other ſnails. Phil. Tranſ. N® 250. 

DXAIL, trefoil, in Botany. See TREFOIL. 

kinds of ſhells, as the patella, cochlea, nerite, bucci- 
concha Veneris. See PATELLA, COCHLEA, &c. 

genus of SERPENTS, the characters of which are, 


and fubcaudal ſcales. Here we may obſerve, that Lin- 


| SERPENT are covered, by the name of /quame, and 
bellies of ſome of them are covered, by the denomina- 


he diſtributes under the genus of coluber; thoſe that have 
only /4uame under the appellation of anguzs. In con- 


| formity to this diſtribution, he has ranked the common | 


ſnake as well as the vip ER, &c. under the genus of co- 


der that of anguis. | | 
MAKE, annulated. See AMPHISBENA and SERPENTS. 


ArRIx. 
The followin 


nalen may not be unacceptable. When the ſnake is 


| ap lize, the tail firſt, and aftewards the reſt of the 
noeh) winding it in ſpiral aſcending circles, and diſpoſ- 


ing the back, which js always the moſt beautiful, out- 


Ja needle, to be 


vithin outwardly, paid through the upper jaw from 


e and then through the cork of the 
ead vil — it muſt be faſtened ; by this means the 
i be drawn into a natural poſture, and the mouth 


ept 
"an the bead, whereby the teeth, &c. will be 


the cork ſealed d 


ah years 3 nor will the ſpirits impair or 


change the luſtre of its colour. 


PUKE, blood, he 


at deſtroyers of fruit in our gardens, np | 


inlect, which much later ages have pretended to make a 


that has but the reſemblance of the external figure of 


uralt, oat, a name given by Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſo-| 


lutæ, or wreaths, running contrary to the direction of | 
them in other /nails, that is eaſt and weſt, as the philo- 


Bx41L is alſo the name of the animal inhabiting many | 
num, turbo, trochus, voluta, murex, purpura, lyra, and 
PNAKE, anguis, in the Linnæan Syſtem of Zoology, is a 
that the animals belonging to this genus have abdominal | 


neus has diſtinguiſhed the ſmall ſcales, with which the 
back and ſides of the animals belonging to the claſs of | 


the oblong, narrow, tranſverſe plates, with which the 


tion of ſeuta, Thoſe that have both ſquame and ſcuta, | 
laber; and claſſed ſixteen different ſpecies, as the four- | 
looted Javan ſnake, the common sI. 0 W-worm, &c. un- 


PNAKE, common, or ringed, coluber natrix of Linnzus. See 
g account of an eaſy method of preſerving | 


lled, it muſt be waſhed clean, and put into a glaſs of a| 


y adly. A thread connected with a ſmall bead is then, | 


glaſs is then to be filled with rum, and | 
preſerved fo. 3 In this manner the /nake may be 


morrhaus, the name of a peculiar ſpecies 


of ſerpent, ſo called, becaüſe it was ſuppoſed, that on 2 
perſon's being bit by it the blood flowed out of evety part 
of the body: _ | : | 

It is a ſmall ſerpent, ſeldom arriving to more than a ſoot 
long; its eyes are remarkably vivid, bright, and ſpark- 
ling; its ſkin is very gloſſy, and its back variegated with 
a great number of black and white ſpots; its neck is 
very ſlender; its tail extremely ſharp, and it has a ſort 
| 1 ſmall horns placed over its eyes: it is found in 

pt. | | 0 ; 

Tie is alſo an American kind of this, found in the 
ſouthern parts, and called by the natives ahucyatli, which 
is larger than the other, and reſembles the rattle-/nae 
in many particulars, but wants the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
tacter in the tail. See Tab. Serpents, and Ray's Syn. 
An. p. 287. | 9 | 


SNAKE, horned. See CERASTES: 


SNAKE, oak, See DRYINUs. | | _ 
SNAKE, "rattle, crotalus, a very dteadful genus of 5ER- 
PENTS. Its characters are, that the animals of this ge- 
nus have abdominal ſcuta, or ſhields, and ſubcaudal /cuta 
and /quame, or ſcales, and that the tail terminates in a 
horny rattle. Linnæus enumerates five ſpecies, which 
are all inhabitants of America, and venomous. 
The rattle-ſnake, or borridus crotalus, is a very dreadful 
ſpecies of ſerpent, whoſe bite is fatal, if not timely re- 
medied, and which is diſtinguiſhed from other ſerpenrs 
by the rattle in its tail. This is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſcaly ſubſtances, and is ſaid to increaſe by the creature's 
age; every year adding one ſcale to it. It moves over 
the rocks and mountains with prodigious ſwiftneſs, but 
is leſs nimble on even ground, than many other ſnakes. 
It grows to four or hve feet long, and ſometimes, though 
rarely, more; Cateſby ſays, that ſome of them are eight 
feet long, and weigh about eight or nine pounds; one 
of more than four feet long having been diſſected, and 
accurately deſcribed by Dr. 'Tyſon, the account that gen- 
tleman gives of it may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
The body where largeſt, which was near the middle, 
meaſured fix inches and a half round; its neck onl 
three inches; its head was flat, as that of the viper 
and as the jaws are very broad and protuberant, and the 
noſe ſharp, it ſomewhat reſembles the head of an ar- 
row; at the end of the noſe are placed the noſtrils, and 
between theſe and the eyes there are two other holes 
which may be miſtaken for ears; but they only go into 
a hollow of the bone of the ſkull, without any perfora- 
tion into the brain. The viper has nothing of theſe holes. 
The eyes are round, and wholly reſemble thoſe of the 
viper; the whole body of the creature greatly alſo re- 
ſembles the viper, but for the ſingularity of the rarrle ; 
and over the eyes there are two large ſcales, looking like 
eye-brows. : | 
The ſcales which cover the head are very ſmall, thence 
they become gradually larger as they reach toward the 
middle of the body, and from the middle to the tail 
they grow leſs and leſs again; and all in ſhape much 
reſemble the broad and flat ſeeds of the common garden- 
parſnip. There is ſome variety in the colours of this 
creature, whether according to the difference of age or 
ſex, or from leſſer accidents: the moſt uſual colours 
are theſe ; the ſcales are of a duſky greeniſh, like the 
feathers of the back of the green-finch, and are variegated 
with ſmall black ſpots in great numbers ; there alſo are 
four large ones of the ſame colour. _ 3 
The back is of a mixt colour, of a dead yellowiſh brown, 
_ variegated with blotches of black and yellow, and with 
a number of ſmall dots of the ſame colours; the larger 
blotches being laid in great regularity, and making * 
very beautiful teſſelated figure; the ſcales become darker 
as they approach the cail, where they are almoſt black ; 
and thoſe on the ridge of the back all along, are raiſed 
into a ſort of ſharp prominence in their middle, like the 
ſcales of a crocodile ; thoſe on the ſides are plain and 
flat; the belly is all along covered with oblong parallel- 
logram ſcales, laid tranſverſely, and joined to each other 
by diſtinct muſcles; theſe are very bright and gloſſy, 
and are yellow, ſpotted with black. From the neck to 
the anus there were one hundred and ſixty-eight; be- 
yond the anus two half ſcales, and thence nineteen 
whole ſcales of a black lead colour, with yellowiſh edges; 
from thence to the rattle, fix orders, or rows of ſmaller 
ſcales of the ſame colour. ee. | 
The head is ſmall in proportion to the body, but the 
mouth is capable of opening to a prodigious width ; the 
tongue is wholly like that of the viper, compoſed of two 
oblong portions, joined towards the baſes, but ſeparate 
as they approach the end; the teeth are of two kinds, 
the ſmaller ones deſigned for its eating with, the larger 
and longer for biting and poiſoning what it ſeizes ; theſe 
are only placed in the upper jaw, but all the teeth of 
the mouth are of the canine kind, as the creature, never 


chewing 


- 


chewing its prey, has no uſe for dentes molares, or 
inders. | | | 
he poiſonous teeth are ſituated op the outfide of the 
jaw, in the anterior part of the mouth; not fixed in the 
Þckets of the jaws, as the others, but fixed to two 
bones. 'Fheſe, in their natural tate, are not vilible, 
even when, the creature's mouth is opened, unleſs it be 
with an intent to wound ; for they lie back under a mem- 
branaceous covering, and the creature has a power of | 
erecting, and wounding with them at pleaſure, as the | 
lion and cat-kind can retraQt, or thruſt out their claws, 
Theſe teeth are crooked, and have a hollow at their 
bottom, and at their point a very plain and evident ſlit, 
looking like the nib of a writing pen; the teeth are hol- 
low all the way from this flit to their bottom, and on 
prefling the gums in a dead rattle-ſnake, the poiſonous 
Juice may be ſeen to aſcend by degrees up the tooth, and 
at length to be diſcharged out of the flit at the point; 
this makes it very plain in what manner the poiſon is 
conveyed into the fleſh, when the creature bites. See | 
 ViPER. | 8 . 
The rattle is affixed to the laſt vertebra of the tail, and 
is compoſed of a ſeries of ſmall bones; that next the | 
tail is uſually of a bluiſh grey colour, the reſt of a pale 
brown. "Theſe bones are hollow, very thin, hard, and 
dry, and of a brittle texture, and very ſonorous. They 
are all of the ſame figure, repreſenting, in ſome degree, | 
the os ſacrum in the human ſkeleton, and are all nearly 
of the ſame ſize. The laſt of theſe is ſeen to have a ri- | 
gid extremity, in manner of a tail, and all the others | 
have the ſame, though it is not diſtinguiſhable in them, as 
in the joining it runs under two-others ; and by means of 
this ſtrufture they are all moveable with the ſmalleſt 
force, and the ſound is the more vigorous, as each of 
_ theſe tails ſtrikes on two of the hollow joints, when put 
in motion. | | 2 
The age of the creature, as ſome authors have aſſerted, 
is known by the. number of joints of this rattle, which 
are found to be from one to twenty, or more. The uſe of 
this ſcems not to the creature, but to other animals, that 
they may be alarmed at the approach of ſo terrible an 
enemy, and get out of its way in time; beſides, if a 
ſigngle 2 be ſurpriſed and rattles, others that are near 
take the alarm, and rattle in like manner. Phil. Tranſ. 
Abr. vol. ii. p. 797, &c. See Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. viii. 
410-416, &c. See Tab. Serpents. 
The general food of rattle-/nakes conſiſts of toads, frogs, 
crickets, graſshoppers, and other inſeCts, but chiefly of 
ground-mice; and they again ſerve for food to bears, 
and even hogs. Theſe animals are viviparous, and 
commonly bring forth about twelve, in the month of 
June. They couple in Auguſt, and are then the moſt |. 
dangerous. They ſhed their ſkins every year in June, 
and turn it inſide out, when they throw it off. They 
generally den among the rocks in great numbers toge- 
ther, retiring about the middle of September, and coming | 
abroad about the middle of May. EE, | 
Ihe charming or faſcination of the rattle-ſnake, as this 
is uſually called, has exerciſed the wits of many natura- 
liſts in vain, and many have diſbelieved the fact. 
Sir Hans Sloane mitigates the matter, by ſuppoſing the 
creature firſt to ſeize or bite its prey, which it then ſuf- 
fers to eſcape, as far as the poiſon will let it, watching 
its death, that it may devour it without trouble; and that 
it is in this poiſoned ftate that people have ſeen the | 
ſſquirrels, &c. dancing about before the rattle-/nake, and 
dying convulſed; all which they have attributed to the 
power of charming in the eye of the /nate, not con- 
ceiving that it was the effect of the creature*s having be- 
fore bitten them. This, though a very plauſible account, 
yet however wants experience to confirm it, and the 
general teſtimony of people, who have ſeen the facts, 
makes againſt it. 33 
The ſame author gives us, however, from colonel Bever- 
ley, the whole proceſs of the charm. The colonel ac- 
quaints us, that ſome company he was with once ſaw a 
hare, about half grown, ſitting quietly in an orchard, 
and ſtriking at her, ſhe only removed a few yards, when 
wondering at the cauſe, they ſaw a rattle-ſnake about 
ten feet diſtance, eying the hare as his deſtined prey. 
The poor creature was, by this time, in agonies and | 
convulſions, often getting up on its legs, as if intending 
to run away, but always immediately falling down again, 
and growing worſe and wotſe, ſoon loſt the uſe of its 
hinder legs, and panting vehemently, fell on its ſide. 
In about half an hour more the hare ſeemed to have done 
with all ſtruggles, and to be dead, on which the ſnake | 
uncoiled itſelf, and moved gently towards it, but the 
poor hare ſtarting again he ſtopt; but when all was 
again quiet, he moved up to it, and, raiſing his head, 
looked all over his prey, his colours looking at-that in- 
ſtant more beautiful than before, and his eyes ſparkling, 
| 3 | | | 
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7 The:hinder part of the hare had been 
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Mr. Dudley (Phil. Tranſ. Abr. 


the fear and confuſion at being diſturbed in their x. 


ſee VIPER. 
SNAKE, ſand, the 


SNAKE, ſea, ferpens marinus, the nzme of a fiſh of the al. 


and acute, uſually of five or fix feet in length, and a 


its mouth extremely large; near the end of the under 
ja it has four or five large ſharp teeth, which bend back- 


for the particulars of its dimenſions, &c. we mult reer 
to the teſtimonies which he has recorded. Theſe ani 


throw themſelves over veſſels of ſome hundred to 


which they are ſai 


SNAKE, /leep. - 
SNAKE, ſpeftacle. 


Th 


all this time, and it had periſhed Sk N ſaab 
at its enemy. The ſaake wetted the body MA, "ook 
his flaver, and then, with great difficult 0 | 
the head into his mouth, ſwallowed that, 224." 
the whole body, ſucking it gently down; ang dern 
in the ſhoulders without great difficulty, | dot gain 
It is certain, upon the whole, that there is m 1 
account to favour Sir Hans Sloanc's opinion u. 
having been firſt bitten, though that was not ſ * 
= convulſions, and _ of the uſe of the h Wd 
mea very natural effect of poiſon; by 
by perſons who have been hea tothe A 
a bird hopping about in all this agony and terrox, 8 
on the frightning the ratte. ſnate away, flown . is 
any difficulty ſo that the whole ſeems yet A 
ſtood. Sloane's Hiſt. Jamaica. Phil. Tranf * 
5, &C. 5 
vol. viii. p. 

that though he dares not anſwer for dle _ 2 
ſtory, yet he is abundantly ſatished from many ho 
both Engliſh and Indian, that a rattle-ſuabe will carne 
ſquirrels and birds from a tree into his mouth; and obe 
have aſcribed the effect accounted for by fafcina . 
to exceſs of fear, obſerving, that the unguarded — 
and ſurprize which birds and ſquirrels are in at the f 
of animals capable of hurting them or their young, and 


x it 


inder | 


treats, or at the time of gathering their food, put them into 
the power of their enemies, and bring them ſo neat th 
ſnake, that he may eaſily reach them when placed ona ci 
For an account of the poiſon, &c. of the rattle-ſual 


Engliſh name of a kind of {erpent 
found in Lybia, and ſome parts of Italy. See Ayyg. 
DYTES. | 1 


kind, being the cylindric uuRENA, with the tail nated 


furrowed body, continuing all the way of the {ame 
thickneſs, till near the tail. See Tab. IV. Fiſhes, Ne go, 
Its back is of a duſky yellow, and its belly a thining blue; 
its ſnout is long, flender, and pointed, and the opening of 


wards, the reſt of the teeth are very ſmall, and ſtand 
cloſe together: at the very extremity of the upper jaw it 
has four very large teeth, and all the reſt are ſmall, and 
like thoſe in the under one; but the largelt tecth of al 
are placed in a row, in the middle of the palate; it has 
only one pair of fins, which art placed near the gills; 
the openings of the gills are at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the head, and it is marked with dotted lines down 
its ſides; it is common in the Mediterranean, and its 
fleſh is very fine taſted, but full of ſmall bones. Vit 
tughby, Hiſt, Piſc. p. 108. | 
Biſhop Pontopiddan ment 


ions (in his Hiſt. of Norway, 
vol. ii. p. 195, &c.) a ſea-ſnake of a very prodigious ſ 


76; 


mals, ſome of which are ſaid to be no leſs than fix hun- 
dred feet long, are dangerous to navigators, 25 tle) 


burthen, and fink them to the bottom by their weigh 
The preſervative againſt them is caſtor, the {mell o 
d to avoid. The biſhop apprehends 
that this creature, which inhabits the North Sea, !» ie 
leviathan mentioned in Scripture, Iſaiah xx 
Job xxvi. 13. | a 
See HypxoTicus ſerpens- 
See CoBRas de capello. F 
in Natural Hiſtory, the _ 
a large genus of foſſil ſhells, very few, if any, . p 
are yet known in their recent ſtate, or living A 7 
our own, or any other ſhores, ſo that it ſeems at 
whence ſo vaſt a number and variety of them 10 1 
brought into our ſubterranean regions. Cab 1 bit 
deed diſperſed in great plenty throughout perks — 
no where are found in _ numbers, beauty; 
riety, than in our own iſland. che 
Theſe are frequent in many parts of the ml 
the plenty we have of them in England, am "colin 
e accurate obſerver, Mr. Harenberg, fou 15 Fry 
numbers of them on the banks and among, 4 
river in Germany. He traced this river | 
veral windings for many miles, and _ 
riety of belemnitæ, cornua ammonis, _ , 
various kinds, he found alſo great 1 ** 
of recent petrifaction, carrying un it A 
plain marks of the axe, by which 1t 
the trees then growing on the ſho 
river he found, in a dry ſeaſon, 
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AO { ſprings were not diluted with rains, to be The fetpantatia of Virginia, called alfo colubrina Firgiz 
: ot heavier than common water; and matiy ex-| mana, aſarum irginianum, er pentaria nigra, be 
con 


ſhewed him that it contained ferruginous, as 
perimen ſtony particles, in great uantity, whence the 
adios in it appeared the leſs wonderful, though 


contrayerva of Virginia, has its leaves green and large 
almoſt in figure of a heart; its fruit round; and its root, 
which is of a very ſtrong aromatic ſmell, has, at bottom, 


pet of them of recent date 33 I an infinite number of long ſmall filaments, reprefenting 
el nua ammonis, or ſerpentoftones, he there obſerv-| a kind of beard, of a browniſh eolour on the outſide, aud 
Spine thirty different ſpecies, and doubts not but aler or yellowiſh within. 
E many more yet unobſerved. They lie immerſ- t was firſt brought into Europe from Virginia by the 
ere 


zn foſſil ſtone, of a ſoft texture, and fatty 
amade ey lie in. this in prodigious numbers, 
We a hat variety of ſizes, from the larger known | 
- 4 to ſuch as could not be ſeen without very 
* te inſpection, or the aſſiſtance of a microſcope. 
32 lie in the ſofteſt of theſe ſtones, are ſoft like 
Such 3 crumble to pieces; others are 


 mattiX GI 
their matr, and ea 5 £ 
e of this ſtone, of the bigneſs of a 
n I. of theſe 


t is common to find thirty or more 
+ 4 len they are ſeen only in form of white 
4 hs too minute to ſhew their figure, till examined by 
e microſcope- But what is moſt obſervable of the 
rea ammonis of this place is, that they are often 
found growing not only to, but into one another, in 
ſuch a manner, that they cannot be ſuppoſed ever to 
have been inhabited by any living fiſh, eſpecially the 
ſpecimen which is pierced by the other. This author | 
5s of opinion, that they grow, and are formed where 
they are; and attempts to prove it by affirming, that 
| they have an actual increaſe in ſize there in a little 
time, and that not only if left in their beds but if taken 
out, and put into a glaſs of the water. This is an opi- 
nion wholly different from the received one at preſent in 
the world, and perhaps will be found erroneous on far- 
ther trials. Act. Erudit. 1727. p. 140. 
They are of very different ſizes, as well as ſpecies, ſome 
being found of the ſize of a ſixpence, or leſs than that, 
and others of more than two feet in diameter; they are 
all made up of ſeveral circles, like thoſe of a ſnake when 
rolled up, the tail lying in the centre, and the larger 
| end, where was the mouth of the fiſh, at the other. 
| dome of them are rounded, others greatly compreſſed, 
| or flatted, and they are at times found lodged in almoſt 
all the different ſtrata of earth or ſtone. 1 
They all conſiſt of ſeveral volutæ, which are different in | 
number in the different ſpecies, and their ſtriæ alſo are 
. extremely various, ſome very deep with very high ridges 
between them, others very ſlight ; ſome ſtraight, others 
crooked 3 others undulated, and ſome terminating in 
dots, tubercles, or cavities, towards the back, and others 


Engliſh; and is by the Americans eſteemed a ſovereign 
antidote againſt the bite of the rattle-ſnake. 
We are told by travellers, that this root not only cures 
the bite of a rattle-ſnake, but that that animal flies the 
very ſmell thereof; for which reaſon the Indian, and 
other travellers, always carry it with them on the end 
of a ſtaff, by way of a preſervative from that ereature. 
This root is a warm diaphoretic aud diuretic. It is 
reckoned one of the principal medicjnes of the alexi- 
pharmic kind; and as ſuch, is in general uſe, in low and 
malignant fevers and epidemic diſeaſes, for raiſing the 
pulſe, promoting a diaphoreſis, and correcting a putrid 
diſpoſition of the humours. Ir is given, in ſubſtance, 
from a few grains to a ſcruple, or half a dram; in de- 
coction, or infuſion, to a dram and upwards. _ | 
Tinctures of it are prepared in the ſhops, by macerating 
two or three ounces of the root in a quart of proof ſpi- 
Tit, or of a ſpirituous alexiterial water, mixed with one- 
ſixth its quantity of diſtilled vinegar, which laſt ingre- 
dient 1s an excellent addition to this kind of medicines 
in acute diſeaſes. See ARISTOLOCHIA. 
SNAKE-wered. See BISTORT. 5 
SK AK E-root, ratile. See MiLR-wort. 
SNAE E-2wood, in the Materia Medica, is the wood or root 
of the tree which affords the nur vomica, or of other 
trees of the ſame genus. It is brought from the Eaſt- 
Indies under the name of L1GNUM colubrinum, in pieces 
about the thickneſs of a man's arm, covered with a ruſty- 
coloured bark, internally of a yellow colour, with whitith 
ſtreaks. This wood, in raſping or ſcraping, emits a 
faint but not diſagreeable ſmell, and when chewed for 
fome time diſcovers a very bitter taſte. ed 
From the experiments of Cartheuſer, water appears to 
be the proper menſtruum of its active matter. 55 
Snake-wood has been recommended, in ſmall doſes, not 
exceeding half a dram, as an anthelminthic, and in ob- 
ſtinate quartans, jaundices, cachexies, and other chro- 
nical diforders : it is ſaid to operate moſt commonly by 
ſweat, ſometimes by ſtool, and ſometimes by vomit. 
It appears, however, to be poſſeſſed, in a lower degree, 
of the ſame ill qualities with the Nux vomra. Lewis. 
SNAP-dragon, or CALF's ſnout, antirrhinum, in Botany, a 


They are all compoſed of a great number of chambers, 
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| having tubercles in two or three places. | | 
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dnes, are found only foſſil. 


Pyrites, 


muneral matter, the inner cay 


| Chia, or BIRTHWORT, 


or cells, in the manner of the nautilus Græcorum, each 


having a communication with the others, by means of 
a pipe or ſiphunculus. 


{mall and greyiſh ; but the large, and beautifully marked 
They are compoſed of various foſſil bodies, often of 
quarry-{tone, ſometimes of the matter of the common 


and of a great variety of other ſubſtances; and 
thongh 


uy, Sometimes alſo, while the outer ſubſtance is 


e matter of the pyrites,. or other coarſe ſtony, or 
ity is filled with a pure 


white ſpar of the common plated texture. 


great beauty to the 
p. 645—650, 
he cornua ammonis, 


parts of England, particularly in Yorkſhire, where they 
Trl plentiful in the alum-rocks of ſeveral ſizes. Sec 
98 J Faſfils, claſs 9+ See CORNU ammonis. 

bol, ſerpentaria, the root of a ſpecies of ari/tolo- 


* ancients were only acquainted with two kinds of 


There is a ſmall white ſhell-fiſh | 
of Barbadoes, which ſeems truly a recent animal of this 
genus; and in the Eaſt-Indies there is another alſo, 


they appear uſually mere ſtones, yet in ſome the 
pearly part of the original ſhell is preſerved in all its 


This gives a| 
ſpecimen. Hills Hiſt. of Foſſ. 


or ſnake-/lones, are found in many 


genus of the didynamia angiofpermia claſs. Its characters 
are thefe : the empalement is of one leaf, cut into five 
parts; the flower is ringent, having an oblong tube, and 
divided at the top into two lips, which are cloſed at the 
jaw; in the bottom is ſituated an obtuſe neQtarium, which 
is not prominent; in the centre is placed a roundiſh 
germen, which becomes a round obtuſe capſule, having 
two cells, which are full of ſmall angular feeds. 

To this genus Linnæus has joined the /inaria and a/a- 
rina; but as the flowers of the linaria have ſpurs to their 
petals, and the neQarium being -very prominent, which 
are not ſo in this genus, it ſhould be ſeparated from it: 
eſpecially as there are many ſpecies of both kinds, which 
cannot to well be diſtinguiſhed when the genera a'e 
united. Linnzus has enumerated forty, and Miller 6x 
ſpecies. | . e | 
Theſe plants grow very well upon old walls or buildings, 
in which places they will endure for ſeveral years; whereas 
thofe planted in gardens ſeldom laſt longer than two, 
unleſs in a very poor ſoil, and when the flowers are not 
ſuffered to ſeed. Wherever they are deſigned to grow 
on walls, or on a rocky barren foil, the ſeed ſhould be 
ſown the beginning of March, where they are deligned 
to remain; {or when they are tranſplanted from a better 
ſoil, they ſeldom ſucceed. Miller. 5; 


rpentaria, the great and the [mall : but ſince the diſ- 


way, of America, botaniſts have added ſeveral others; 


[ c 1. y 3 . * » 
Ft Po le ia Virginiana, or Virginia ſ[nake-root : be- 


SNaP-dragon of America. See RUELLIA. 
SNaAP-tree, in Botany, a fpecies of the JusSTICIA. 
SNATCH-loc+, in a hip. See Block. 


; — wat of Canada, and that of Braſil. SNEAD, or SNEATH, in Agriculture, the handle of a ſcythe, 
Lare TY \ "ppoſed to be alexipharmics, or counter-poi-| or like tool. 
1 and as ſuch are ingredients in the Venice-treacle. 


SNEEZING, fernutatio, a convulſive motion of the muſcles 
of the breaſt uſed in expiration ; wherein, after ſuſpend- 
ing the inſpiration begun, the air 1s repelled from the 
mouth and noſe with a momentary violence and noiſe. 


e herb dra ons, i . | 
TT 2 Fe alſo called, by ſome writers, the 


the ancients dracunculus major; thi 
45 Its ſt 2 | I 3 8 
ſpots, like (he Kü ht, ſmooth, and marked with red 


n e 0 of a ſerpent; whence, probably, as | The _ is, an irritation of the upper membrane of the 
* "ers 3 its virtues, it is, that it takes its name. | noſe, which communicates with the intercoſtal nerve by 
d CR „ round and white, covered with a thin ſkin. | means of the twigs that it detaches to it. 
a . 8 ferpentaria, of this kind, has its ſtalk much | This irritation is performed either externally, by tron 
ie wy where, ” arger, only its leaves are like thoſe of | ſmells, as marjoram, roſes, &c. or by duſt floating in 
a e * the larger are digitated, after the man- the air, and taken in by inſpirntion; or by ſharp pungent 
ore. 


medicines, as creſſes, and other ſternutatories, which 
0 6 M __  vellicate 


x ol. IV. No 34 ts 285 is round and bulbous. 


— 
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„ \Mlicate:the membrane of the noſe ; or internally, by | lengthways by. a teſtaceous line, bounded on 1 
ny 


| the acrimony of the lympha, or mucus, which naturally | another of black; above and beneath 
moiſlens that membrane. other; the neck and breaſt are of 3 _ ee is 


The matters caſt forth in ſneezing, come primarily ſrom | finely. marked with ſemicircular lines of bl Wiſh y 
© the noſe and throat; the pituitary membrane continually with cordated ſpots; and the ſides are 2 ; the ha 
| | ulated yi 


exuding a mucus thither ; and, ſecondarily, from the black; the back, coverts of the wings, and (, 
breaſt, the trachea, and the bronchia of the lungs. ceous, ſpotted with black, and ed ed ; capular t 
F. Strada, in an expreſs treatiſe of ſneezing, has diſco- | primaries duſky; tail ruſt-coloureq Das White; ty 
vered the original of the cultom of ſaluting thoſe who | and legs black. This ſpecies FIG wh with black 
_ er He ſhews it to be a relic of Paganiſm; though | Pennant. | TB Ir 
e owns it was in uſe among the Jews, as well as among [SNIPE, mire. See BitTERN. 
| the Romans. From an epigram in the Anthology it ap- [Sx1ee bills, in Maritime Affairs, a kind of hook 
pears, that, among the ancients, a perſon after Tocening ing thc axle-trees of chain pumps to the b s for falle 
made a ſhort prayer to the gods; as Zev ce, Jupiter [SNIPE, jack. See JACK ſnipe. is 


ſave me. | | SNORING. This affection is otherwiſe called 
SNEE ZE-wort, in Botany, a ſpecies of ACHILLEA-. See] is a ſound like that of the cerchnon but for vi 
_ YarRRoOw. | © manifeſt, l greater and mor 
SNEEZE-ww¾Frt, Auſtrian, in Botany, a ſpecies of xeranthe=| Many confound thoſe affections, and make th 
mum. Hee ETERNAL flower. only in place and magnitude, calling by the i, 
x ler 


SNET, among /pert/men, the fat of all kinds of deer. Dit. | tor that ſound, or noiſe, which is heard or ſunnes 
Ruſt, | ; | be made in the paſſage between the ry uppoledt 
SNIEGULKA, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the] trils, as in thoſe who ſleep; that boilin Fo * nol, 
common people of Poland to a bird of paſſage, that only] noiſe, which in reſpiration proceeds Frm" a Wolug 
comes to them in the colder months. head, or orifice of the aſpera arterid, they « Sink 
Ihe name ſignifies the sNow-bird, and Rzaczinſki, in] but if the ſound comes from the aſpera 1 10 "ou 
his Hiſtory of Poland, calls it avs avis. The people] will have it called cerchnos, that, IS, as "Wap 2 
preſage, from its coming, the mildneſs or ſeverity of their] it, a rattling, or as others a ſtridulous or eln _ 
Winter. 6 | neſs of the aſpera arteria. In dying perſons Fe "P 
SNIGGLING, a method of fiſhing for eels, chiefly uſed in] tion is called by the Greeks lex Yoo rheackss. 8 b 9 
the day-time, when they are found to abſcond themſelves | /xoring or rattling kind of noiſe, proceeding, as ** 
near wears, mills, or Tod gase : it is performed thus; from a conflict between the breath and n 
take a ſtrong line and hook, baited with a lob or garden-| the aſpera arteria. | "q 
worm, and obſerving the Boles where the cels he hid, | This and ſuch like affeQions are owing to a weakneſs of 
thruſt your bait into them by help of a ſtick, and if there] nature, as when the lungs are full of pus or Ri 
be any, you ſhall be ſure to have a bite; and may, if | to which purpoſe we read in the Prognoſtics of H; , 
pour tackling hold, get the largeſt of eels. . crates: “ it is a bad ſign when there is no eien 
SNIPE, gallinugo minor, or SCOLOPAX gallinago of Lin-] and no diſcharge from the lungs, but a noiſe 28 fro 
næus, in Ornithdlogy, a bird well known among the | “ an ebullition, is heard in the 1 6 arteria, Ben 0 
ſportſmen, and which, though in general a bird of paſſage, | “ nitude of humour.” ExpeCtoration is ſuppreſſed BY 
yet ſometimes remains with us the whole year, and builds | by the viſcidity of the humour, which requires to hg 
and breeds here. Its young are fo often found in Eng-] diſcharged, and which adhering to the aſpera arteria 
land, that Mr. Pennant doubts whether it ever entirely | and being there agitated by the breath, excites that bub 
leaves this iſland. It lives in marſhy places, and builds] bling noite or ſtertor; or by an obſtruction of the bu 

among reeds in winter, but in the ſummer is found in | . chiaz or, laſtly, by a compreſſion of the aſpera arter 
cdur higheſt mountains as well as low moors ; it lays four | and throat; whence the paſſage is {traitened, in whick 
or five eggs at a time, of a dirty olive colour marked | the humours being agitated, excite ſuch a kind of noiſe 
with duſky ſpots. | | | as before deſcribed. Hence Galen calls tho who ad 


When fnipes are much diſturbed, particularly in the] ſtrait-breaſted ſtertorous. That au.hor fligns but tw 
breeding ſcaſon, they ſoar to a great height, making a] cauſes of this ſymptom, which are either the ſtraimeſt 
peculiar bleating noiſe, and when they detcend, dart | of the paſſage of reſpiration, or redundance of humours > 
down with great rapidity. The cock is obſerved (while | or both together; but it is neceſſary to add a third, whi j 
his mate fits on her epgs) to poiſe himſelf on his wings, | is the weakneſs of the faculty, which is the cauſe of the \ 
making ſometimes a whiſtling and ſometimes a drumming | rhenwos in dying perſons, where nature is too weak u ] 
noiſe. Their food is the fame with that of the wood- | make ditcharges. | 5 8 
cock, and they are found in every quarter of the globe, [ From what has been ſaid, we conclude, that this ſymp iy 
and in all climates. 3 I tom, or this ſort of fervor, or ebullition in the throat, 1 ] 
The breaſt and belly of the /uipe are white; its back co- | not always mortal, but only when nature is oppreſſed 0 
vered with long feathers, which are varicgated with black | with the redundance of humour, in ſuch a manner, that 1 
and a reddiſh brown; its tail is ſhort, and hid by the | the lungs cannot diſcharge themſclves by ſpitting; orth F 
wings when folded; it has a- line of a reddiſh white | paſſage appointed for the breath, being the aſpera arte 7 
running along the middle of the head; its beak is about | ria, is very much obſtructed, upon which account manſ - 
tarce fingers breadth long, and is black at the end, and | dying perſons labour under a ſtertor with their mouths t 
has ſeveral rough tubercles on it. . aping. James. . 1 
Theſe birds are eaſily taken, by means of lime-twigs in | SNORT, in the Manege, called in French ebreuer, de tl 
this manner: take fifty or ſixty birchen twigs, and lime] notes a certain ſound which a horſe of fire makes by t] 
them all very well together; take theſe out into places | breathing through his noſtrils; as if he had a mind to ft 
where there are ſn/pes, and having found the places | expel ſomething that was in his noſe, and hindered bum e 
which they moſt frequent, which may be ſeen by their | to take breath. 5 N c: 
dung, ſet the twigs in theſe places, at about a yard diſt- | This noiſe or ſound is performed by means of a carillage "0 
ance one from another. Other places are thoſe where | within the noſtrils, called in French /our:s. Horse 0 a 
the water lies open in hard frolt and ſnowy weather; in | much mettle /zort, when you offer to keep them in, der tl 
theſe places alſo, and wherever they are ſuſpected to come | . HOURIS. | 5 15 a 
ro feed, let more lime-twigs be placed in the ſame manner. | SNO'T'TER, in a ſhip. See SpRIT. : * el 
he twigs are not to be placed perpendicularly in the SNOW, ui, a meteor formed, in the middle region e 0 
ground, but floping, ſome one way, ſome another; theſportſ-| the air, of a vapour raiſed by the action of the ny u 
man is then to retire to a diſtance, and watch the coming of | ſubterrancous fire; there congealed, its parts 15 ? f 
the birds to theſe places. When they fly to them, they | pated, its ſpecific gravity increaſed, and WY , 
or flakes. 


naturally take a ſweep round the earth, and by this means, | to the earth in form of little white vill, be abel 
they will almoſt always be caught by one or other of the | The /heο we receive, may properly enough h lll 
twigs. When a firſt /e is taken, the ſportſman is not | to the coldneſs of the atmoſphere through v 10 Ine the 
to run to take it up, for it will feed with the twig under | When the atmoſphere is warm enough 0 he it pre 
its wings, and this will be a means of bringing down | ſnow before it arrives at us, We call it 7 1 at ce 
more of them to the place. When three or * are | ſerve itſelf undiſſolved, it makes what we ca sci, 
taken, they may be taken up, only leaving one faſt to] EVATORATION. 5 f ſunt ob- 
entice others; and thus the ſport may be continued, as long | Dr. Orew, in a diſeourſe of the nature 2, "Tar fours 
as there are any birds of this kind about the place. It may | ſerves, that many parts thereof are of a 1 do oi 
be very proper, when the twigs are planted, to go about, [ for the moſt part ſo many little ped, 1g ve et 
and beat all the open and watery places near, that they | points; and are perfect and tranſparent . 0 are Olde 
may be raiſed from thenee, and fly to thoſe places where | on a pond, &c. Upon each of the!e 70 main point 
the twigs are placed to receive them. | | collateral points, ſet at the ſame angles as gg other ine 
.ONIPF, great, in Ornithology, a ſpecies very rarely found] themſelves z among which there are dire frag” 


in England. I. weighs eight gunces the * 


10 
cad is divided] gular ones, which are chiefly broken paints * meal 
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ts of the regular ones: others, alſo, by various winds, 
-— to have been thawed, and frozen again into irregu- 
"tofters'; ſo that it ſeems as if the whole body of 
= were an infinite maſs of icicles irregularly figured. 
. of vapours being gathered into drops, the ſaid 
| * forthwith deſcend; upon which deſcent, meeting 
ich a freezing air as they paſs through a colder region, 
> h drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, ſhooting 
elf forth into ſeveral points; but theſe ſtill continuing 
5 ir deſcent, and meeting with ſome intermitting gales 
cr warmer air, or, in their continual waftage to and fro, 
touching upon each other, ſome of them are a little 
thawed, blunted, and agam frozen into cluſters, or en- 
tangled ſo as to fall down in what we call flakes. ; 
Clouds of ſnow, ſignior Beccaria obſerves, differ in no- 
thing from clouds of RAIN, but in the circumſtance of 
cold, which freezes them. Both the regular diffuſion of 
637, and the regularity in the ſtructure of the parts of | 
hich it conſiſts (particularly ſome figures of ſnow or 
hail, which he calls roſette, and which fall about Turin) 
thow the clouds of ſnow to be actuated by ſome uniform 
cauſe, like electricity. He even endeavours, very par- 
ticularly, to ſhew in what manner certain configurations 
of tte are made, by the uniform action of 3 He 
adds, that his apparatus never failed to be electrified by 
7400, as well as by rain; and that a more intenſe elec- 
tricity unites the particles of HA1L more cloſely than the 
more moderate electricity does thoſe of ſnow. Lett. 


gelb Flletriciſmo, p. 520, &c. Prieſtley's Hiſt. &c. of 


Flectricity, vol. 1. p. 432. F 
The lightneſs of ſnow, although it is firm ice, is owing 
to the exceſs of its ſurſace, in compariſon to the matter 
contained under it; as gold itſelf may be extended in 
ſurface till it will ride upon the leaſt breath of air. 

The ufes of /now muſt be very great, if all be true that 
Bartholine has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, 
De Nivis Uſu Medico. He there ſhews, that it fructi- 
fies the earth (which, indeed, 1s a very old and general 
opinion); and that- it preſerves from the plague, cures 
fevers, colics, tooth-aches, ſore eyes, and pleuriſies (for 
which laſt uſe, his countrymen of Denmark uſually keep 
ſnow water gathered in March). He adds, that it contri- 
bures to the prolongation of life; giving inſtances of 


people in the Alpine mountains, that live to great ages: 


and to the preſerving of dead bodies ; inſtances whereof 
he gives in perſons buried under the ſnow in paſſing the 


Alps, which have been found uncorrupted in the ſum- 


mer, when the /now is melted. _ | 
He obſerves, that, in Norway, ſnow water is not only 
their ſole drink in the winter; but ſnow even ſerves for 
ſood; people having been known to live ſeveral days 
without any other ſuſtenance. 
Indeed, the generality of the medicinal effects of ſnow 


are not to be aſcribed to any ſpecine virtue in ſnow, but | 


to other cauſes. 5 6 
It frutihes the gronnd, for inſtance, by guarding the 
corn, or other vegetables, from the intenſer cold of the 
ar, eſpecially from the cold piercing winds and it pre- 
ſerves dead bodies, by conſtipating and binding up the 

Parts, and thus preventing all ſuch fermentations, or in- 


ternal conflicts of their particles, as would produce pu- 


It has been a vulgar opinion, very generally received, 
that ſnow fertilizes the lands upon which it falls more 
than rain, in conſequence of the nitrous ſalts which it is 


ſuppoſed to acquire by freezing. But it appears from the 


experiments of Margraaf, in the year 175 f, that the chemi- 
cal difference between rain and ſnotu-water is exceedingly 


mall, and that the latter, however, is ſome what leſs nitrous 


3 contains a ſomewhat leſs proportion of earth, than 
the former; but neither of them contain either earth or 


any kind of ſalt in . 
e any quantity which can be ſenſibly 


fore, that nitre is a fertili 


u _— I I 
2 4 grounds, diſpoſed utterly to deny, yet ſo very 


not be ſu 


which the ſnow has fallen. The peculiar agency of 
ſnow as a fertilizer, 


rom the influene 
ternal heat of t 


now may alſo fe 
eſis of thoſe 


$2 tendenc 
counts, with 


promoting vegetation. Allowing, there- | 


$N 0 


admirably fitted to promote vegetation; Watſon's Chem. 
EM. vol. ii. p. 77, &c. | ; 
It is a popular error, that the firſt ſnow that falls in the 
year, has particular virtues. In Italy they ccol their 
wines all the ſummer with /uow-warer. 


Snow may be preſerved by ramming it down in a dry 
(yr underground, and covering it well with chaff, At 
eghorn they uſe barley-chaff for this purpoſe. | 
Snow and ice are alſo preſerved with ſtraw or reeds. Mr: 
Boyle has deſcribed the manner in his experimental hi- 

ſtory of cold. See Ick and Icr-hou/e. 

It is uſual in hot countries to mix ſnow and ice with 
their wine. Hence Pliny ſays, Hi nives, illi glaciem po- 
tant, pœnaſque montium in voluptatem gulæ vertunt.— 


tions a red or bloody ſnow, which fell on the mountains 
La Langhe, near Genoa, on St. Joſeph's day. This 
ſnow, when ſqueezed, yielded a liquor of the fame red 
colour. FOR, 
SNOW, in Sea-language, is generally the largeſt of all two- 
maſted veſſels employed by Europeans, and the moſt con- 
venient for navigation. The ſails and rigging on the 
main-maſt and fore-maſt of a ſnow are exactly ſimilar to 
thoſe on the fame maſts in a ſhip, only that there is a 
ſmall maſt behind the main-maſt of the former, which 
carries a fail nearly reſembling the mizen of a ſhip. The 
foot of this maſt is fixed in a block of wood on the 
quarter-deck, abaft the main-maſt, and the head of it is 
attached to the after-part of the main top. 'The fail, 
which is called the try-ſail, is extended from its maſt 
towards the ſtern of the veſſel. When the ſloops of 
War are rigged as /nows, they are furniſhed with a 
HORSE, which anſwers the purpoſe of the try-ſail-maſt, 
the fore-part of the ſail being attached by rings to the 
ſaid horſe, in different parts of its height. Falconer. 


SNOW ird, the EMBERI1ZA nivalis of Linnæus, in Orni- 


thology, is diſtinguithed by the following charaQers : the 
bill and legs are black; the forchead ard crown white, 
with ſome mixture of black on the hind part of the head; 
the back of a full black, the rump white; the baſtard 
wing and ends of the greater coverts black, the others 


ſecondaries white, with a black ſpot on their inner webs; 
the middle feathers of the tail black, the three outermoſt 
white, with a dulky ſpot near their ends; from the chin 
to the tail of a pure white. | 
they appear in hard weather and in deep /nows. Some 
few breed in the Highlands, on the ſummits of the 
higheſt hills, but the greateſt number migrate from the 
extreme North. Their appearance 1s a certain fore- 
runner of hard weather and ſtorms of /zow, being 
driven by the cold from their common retreats. Their 
. progreſs ſouthward is probably thus: Spitzbergen and 


navia, Iceland, the Ferro iſles, Shetland, Orknies, Scot- 


all parts of the northern hemiſphere, Pruſſia, Auſtria, 


collectively into the form of a ball, at which inſtant 


nant. 


[SNow-ball tree, in Botany, a ſpecies of viburnum. See 


,WAYFARING tree. 


Sno w-berry buſh, in Botany, a ſpecies of lonicera. See 


Upright HONEYSUCKLE. _ 
S$NoOW-drop, galanthus, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria 


ſheath of the flower is oblong, blunt, and compreſſed, 
which opens ſideways, and becomes a dry ſkin; the 
flower has three oblong concave petals, which ſpread 
open; in the bottom is ſituated the three-leaved necta- 


top; under the flower is ſituated an oval germen, ſup- 
porting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma, at- 
tended by ſix ſtamina, which are gathered together ; the 


three-cornered, opening in three cells filled with roundiſh 
ſeeds. We know but one ſpecies, which 1s valued for 
its early appearance in the ſpring: there is a variety of 
it with double flowers. Miller. a 


andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are : that it has an 
oblong, obtuſe, compreſſed. ſpatha or ſheath, which 
opens on one fide; the flower is of the ſpreading bell- 
ſhape, cut into ſix parts, which join at their baſe; it 
hath ſix ſhort briſtly ſtamina, terminated by oblong, ob- 
tuſe, four-cornered ſummits, which are erect; the 
roundiſh germen is ſituated under the flower, lupporting 
a ſtyle thick and obiuſe at the top, crowned by Oy 
EN ndl 
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Signior Sarotti, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, men- 


white; the quill-feathers black, their baſe white; the 


Theſe birds are called in Scotland /now-flates, becauſe 


Greenland, Hudſon's Bay, the Lapland Alps, Scandi- 


land, and the Cheviot hills. They viſit, at that ſeaſon, 


and Siberia. They arrive lean and return fat. In their 
flights they keep cloſe to each other, and fling themſelves 


the fowler makes great havock among them. Pen- 


monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the ſpatha, or 


rium, which is cylindrical, obtuſe, and indented at the 


germen becomes an oval capſule, which is obtuſe and 


$No w-drop, great, leucoium, in Botany, a genus of the Hex - 
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briſtly ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes a turbi- 
nated capſule, with three cells, opening with three 
valves, and filled with roundiſh ſeeds. There are three 
ſpecies. 3 3 
Sxow-drep tree, chionanthus, in Botany, a genus of the dian- 
dria monogynid claſs." Its characters are thefe : it hath a 
permanent empalement of one leaf, erect, and cut into four 
acute parts; the flower is of one rn divided into four 
very long narrow ſegmen:s, which are erect, and it has 
two ſhort ſtamina inſerted in the tube of the petal, and 
terminated by upright heart-ſhaped ſummits; in the | 
centre is placed an oval germen, ſupporting a ſingle 
ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe trifid ſtigma ; the germen | 
becomes a round berry with one cell, encloſing one hard 
ſeed. - Linnzus enumerates two ſpecies, but Miller only | 
one, which is avery beautiful American tree, and bears | 
the cold of our climate in the open air; but it is very 
difficult to increaſe, the layers being two years before 
they take root, nor will they ever take root at all unleſs 
they are well ſupplied with water in dry weather. 
Miller. | 33 
Snow:-/tone, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome to 
a very beautiful ſtone found in America; of which the 
Spaniards are very fond, making it into tables, and other 
ornaments, in their houſes. Alonſo Barba, who had 
ſeen much of it, tells us, that it is found in the province 
of Atocama, uſually in pieces of four feet long, and 
four or five inches broad; ſo that they are forced to 
join them in the working. Its general thickneſs is 
about two inches. It has a great variety of colours, 
which form clouds and variegations of a very beautiful 
kind. The principal colours are red, yellow, green, 
black, and white. e white is generally formed into 
ſpots on the very blackeſt parts of the maſs, and is ſo 
beautifully diſpoſed, that it repreſents ſnow falling in all 
its whiteneſs upon a jetty ſurface. | 
SNUFF, a preparation of tobacco, made by reducing it 
into a powder, fit to be taken in at the noſe, in order to 
purge or clear the head of pituita. | 
Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of fan; other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, &c. 
The kinds of ſwf, and their ſeveral names, are infi- | 
nite z and new ones are daily inyented ; fo that it would 
be difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to give a detail of 
them. We ſhall only ſay, that there are three principal 
| ſorts: the firſt granulated ; the ſecond an impalpable 


SNUFrF, or SNUFFLER, in the Manege. See SNORT. 
SOAGGIO, the name of a fiſh common in the markets of 
Rome and of Venice, and of the turbot kind. See Lus- 


SOAL, or Sol E, in 1:hthyolvgy, the Engliſh name of the 


with both eyes on the right ſide of the head, a rough ob- 
long body, and the upper jaw longer than the lower. | 


8 


ing after ſifting the ſecond ſort. | 
The many miſchiefs attending the unnatural practice of | 
taking this powder of tobacco at the noſtrils, have been 
_ deſcribed by the writers in general on theſe ſubjects, 
ſince this pernicious cuſtom has reigned in the world : 
but one of the moſt remarkable accidents, occaſioned by 
it, is related in the Acta Eruditorum, which was the 
forming a polypus in the ceſophagus, and which Killed 
the patient, by ſtarving him, from an inability of ſwal- 
" lowing. Acc. Erudit. an. 1715, P. 475. See Pica Naf.. 


ſeals are much ſuperior in goodneſs to the large ones. 
They are common in the Mediterranean, Engliſh, and 


liſh coaſt is at Brixham in Torbay. _ | | 
| Soals may be taken at any time of the year, but they 


of the tail. 1 & 2 Geo. I. cap. 18. | 1 
So, ſmooth, is a ſcarce ſpecies, but is found in Corn- 


OAP, or Sox, a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, 


SOA 


owder ; and the third the bran, or coarſe part remain- 


J 


a-leaf. 


fiſh, called by the generality of authors the bug/c/)us, by 
ſome ſolea, and the PLEURONECTES 08 of Linnæus, 


Some authors call it the /nguacula. 5 
The hal is found on all our coaſts, but thoſe on the 


weltern ſhores are much larger than thoſe of the north. | 
They are uſually taken in a trawl-net; they keep much 


at the bottom, and feed on ſmall ſhell-fiſh. The ſmall 
German ſeas. The chief fiſhery for them on the Eng- 


muſt not be under ſeven inches from the eye to the end 


wall, where, from its tranſparency, it is called the LAN- 
TERN=ftfþ. | 


and ſometimes ſoft and quid, much uſed in waſhing and 
whitening linens, cleanſing woollen cloths from oil, 
whitening ſilk, and freeing it from the reſinous varniſh 
with which it is naturally covered; and for various other 
8 by the dyers, perfumers, hatters, fullers, 


c. wy 
The alkaline lixiviums, being capable of diſſolving oils 
more effectually than ſoap, might be employed for the 


ſame purpoſes; but when this ackivity is not mitigated | 
82288 | 


Soar, green ſoft. The chief in 


this are, lees drawn from pot-aſh and lime, boiled u 


* 
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year 1524 before which time this 
pound. 


kind 1s as follows. 


with tallow and oil. Firſt, the 


as it boils, till there be a ſufficient 


then it is boiled off, with all cony 


into caſks. 


ture of yellow and blue. 


white /oap from foreign countries, an 
ſpeckled with white, from Briſtol, and 
a pound, and alſo black ſoap, for a half 


by oil, as it is in ſoap, they are capable of Alte 
even deſtroying entirely, by_their cauſtieit 
ſtances, eſpecially animal matters, as 6 
others; whereas ſoap cleanſes from oil almo 
tually as pure alkali, without danger of alte 
ſtroying, which renders it very uleful. 
The manufacture of foap in London, 


City wa 


The principal ſoaps, of our own manuſaQ 
foft, the hard, and the ball ſcap. The Ty 


is either white or green. The proceſs 


d with 
ſold for 2 penn: 


ring, nd 


7 moſt ſub. 


Wool] an d 
ſt a; effe. 


ring or de. 


firſt began in the 


s ſerved with 
grey ſoap, 
un 


penny th. 


3 are, the 
ſoap again, 


of making each 


gredients uſed in makin 


ley, of the Proper 


ſtrength, of which they judge by the weight of t 
quor, and tallow are put into the copper toge 
as ſoon as they boil up, the oil is added; t 
damped, or ſtopped up, while the ingredie 
copper to unite, or incorporate ; which d 
per is again ſet on boiling, being fed or 


he li. 


together, and, 


hen the fire is 
nts lie in the 
one, the co 


filled with lecz 


quantity put therein; 
enient ſpeed, and put 


When this /oap is firſt made, it appears uniform; but 
in about a week's time, the tallow ſeparates from the oil 
into thoſe white grains which we ſee in common ſoa; 
Soap thus made would appear yellow, 5A 
of indico added at the end of the boiling, it is turned 
green, that being the colour which reſults from the mir: 


but, by a _mixy- 


SOAP, white ſoft. One ſort of white ſoap is made after 
the ſame manner as green /5ft ſoap is, oil 
ed, which is not uſed in white, The other fort of 20 
Halt ſoap is made from lees of aſhes of lime boiled up at 
twice with tallow. Firſt, a quantity of lees and tallow 
are put into the copper together, and kept boiling, being 
fed with lees as they boil, until the whole grains, or 
is boiled enough; then the lees are ſeparated or diſcharg- 
ed from the tallowiſh part, which part is removed 
into a tub, and the lees thrown away : this is called the 
firſt half-boil: then the copper is charged again with 
freſh tallow and lees, and the firſt half-boil is put out of 
the tub into the copper a ſecond time, where it is kept 


alone except. 


boiling with freſh lees and tallow, till it comes to perfec- 


it is too weak. 


Note, There is no certain time for bringi 


tion. It is then put out of the copper into the ſame fort 
of caſks as are uſed for green /oft ſoap. | 
The common ſoft /oap uſed about London, generally of 
2 greeniſh hue, with ſome white lumps, 1s prepared 
chiefly with tallow : a blackiſh ſort, more common in 
ſome other places, is ſaid to be made with whale oil, 
SOAP, hard, is made with lees from aſhes, and tallow, and 
is moſt commonly boiled at twice : the firſt, called the 
half/-beil, hath the ſame operation as the firit half-boil of 
ſoft white /eap. Then the copper is charged with frelb 
lees again, and the firſt half-boil put into it, where it i 
kept boiling, and fed with lees as it boils, till it grains, 
or is boiled enough; then the ley is diſcharged from it, 
and the /oap put into a frame to cool and harden. 
Common ſalt is made uſe of for the purpoſe of graining the 
ſeap; for when the oil or tallow has been united with the 
ley, after a little boiling, a quantity of ſalt is thrown into 
the maſs, which readily diſſolving in water, but not in tie 
oil or tallow, draws out the water in a conſiderable de- 
gree, ſo that the oil oc tallow, united with the ſalt of the 
ley, ſwims on the top. When the ley is of a prope! 
ſtrength, leſs ſalt is neceſſary to raiſe the curd than when 


ng of aboilig 


of any of theſe ſorts of ſoap: it frequently takes up part 


of two days. 


Soar, ball, commonly uſed in the North, 1s made 7 
lees from aſhes and tallow. The lees are put into the 
copper, and boiled till the watery part is quite gone: all 


there remains nothing in the copper but a 
matter (the very ſtrength or eſſence of the 
tallow is put, and the copper is kept boi 


for above half an hour, in which time the /oaf I male; 
tubs, or balkets, 


hiltt ſoſt) made 


| : : d 
procured by a tedious eee nd make the pro 


ſeems very practicable to ſhorte 
much eaſier, and leſs expenſive, 


by ſab 


ſort of ſaline 
ley); to this the 
ling and timing 


four hours, in 
f the ley- 
he mixing the 
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fire. This motion might be eaſily given 

o any quantities of the ingredients at a 
J we find it practicable to make '/oap by this 
; only by mixing in a _ phial half a pint of /aap- 


in the place of 
by 20 engine t 
"nd an ounce or more of otl-oN\ | 
_ togot er for a quarter of an hour, an abſolute ſoap 
theſe ed in a cake at the top of the liquor, w wy 


1125 00 being expoſed to the air. Shaw's LeCtures, 


Feſt hard ſoap for medicinal uſe is prepared with 
gil of almonds. See Sao Amypgaalinus. ch 

The fineſt of the common ſoaps 18 that called Spaniſh, or 
Caftile ſoaps which is made with oil-olive, and the alka- 
fee falt called ſoda, or barilla; our /oap-boilers find that 
= alkali gives a better conſiſtence, or greater hardneſs 
10 "he ſoap, than the other pot-aſhes or common veget- 
a 5 is uſed in medicine is made without heat in 
the following manner: one part of quick-lime, and two 
arts of good Spaniſh ſoda, ate boiled together during A 
bon time, with twelve times as much water, in an iron 
cauldron. This lixivium is to be filtered, and evaporat- 
ed br heat, till a phial, which is capable of containing an 


ounce of water, ſhall contain an ounce and three drams | 


of this concentrated lixivium. Of this, one part is to 


he mixed with two parts of oil 'of olives, or of ſweet al- | 


monds, in a glaſs or ſtone veſſel : the mixture 1s to be 
ſtirred from time to time with an iron ſpatula, or peſtle, 
and it ſoon becomes thick and white. The combination 
is gradually completed, and, in ſeven. or eight days, a 
very white and firm /oap is obtained. | 


Soap is made with heat in manufaCtures where large | 


uantities of it are prepared. A lixivium of quick-lime 
and ſoda is made, concentrated to ſuch a degree as that 
it may ſuſtain a freſh egg: a part of this is to be diluted, 
and mixed with an equal weight of oil of olives. The 
mixture is to be put on a gentle fire, and agitated, in 


order to accelerate the union; when it begins to unite | 


well, the reſt of the lixivium is to be added to it, and 


the whole is to be digeſted with a very gentle heat, till | 
the ſoap be completely made. Good ſoap of this kind | 


ought to be firm and very white when cold, not ſubject 
2 moiſt by expoſure to air, and entirely miſ- 
cible with pure water, to which it communicates a milky 
appearance, but without any drops of oil floating on the 
ſurface. When the ſoap has not theſe qualities, the 
combination has not been well made, or the quantity 


of ſalt or oil is too great, which faults muſt be corrected. 


Dict. Chem. art. Sad. 

Soaps, both hard and ſoft, have been applied to medical 
uſe. Hard ſoap, triturated with vegetable reſins and 
thick balſams, incorporates with them into a compound 
ſoluble, like the ſoap itſelf, in watery liquors ; hence it 
proves an uſeful ingredient in reſinous pills, which of 
themſelves are apt to paſs entire through the inteſtines, 


but by the admixture of ſoap become difloluble in the | 


ſtomach, It renders unctuous and thick animal matters 
diſſoluble in like manner in aqueous fluids, and hence 
may be preſumed to act as a menſtruum for theſe kinds 
of ſubſtances in the body, that is to attenuate viſcid 
juices and reſolve obſtructions: ſuch, in effect, are the vir- 
Tues which it appears to exert in cachectic, hydropie, and 
 Icteric eaſes, in which laſt, particularly, its aperient and 
reſolvent powers have been often experienced. Solutions 
of it have been likewiſe found to diſſolve certain animal 
_ conrretions of the harder kind; as the filaments which 

are lometimes ſeen floating in the urine of rheumatic and 
arthritic perfons, the matter ſecreted in gouty joints, 
and the more compact urinary caleulus; on theſe ſub- 
ſtances (at leaſt in the latter) chough ſoap of itſelf acts 
more languidly than LI ME-water; yet, when joined to 

that menſtruum, it 


3 Dr. Whytt's experiments, conſiderably greater 
aan that of the ſoup and lime-water unmixed : of the 

good effects of t s in Calc 

5 On —— but what their effects may be in 

fe eumatie ones is not yet well known. See 

doen RIPTICS, DTEPREXS'S Medicine, &c. and 


The uſual doſe of ſoapy as an aperient, is half a dram 


Or a 3 e * by » 8 F F . ; 

| dam; as a lithoatriptic, half an ounce, or an ounte 
a day at proper intervals. It is 
a bolus or pills, or made into an 


er more, are taken in 
Slven in the form of 
clectary with ſom ae e 
| uy e grateful ' | 
vr other liquids, - raren Hop, or diſſolved in milk 
rom t ' . j : f 2 N a 
a = pn perties of ſoap we may know, that it muſt 
1 Ty elteCtual and convenient anti-acid. 


ving the ca 
Oppreſſing e yr 
* alſo one of the beſt 
Ve, IV. No 335 


icity of the former, and without 
by its weight like the latter. Soap 
antidotes to ſtop quickly, and with 


oil-olive ; for by ſhaking | 


an remarkably increaſes its activity; the | 
end power of a compoſition of the two being, ac- | 


eſe medicines in calculous caſes there | 


lt abſorbs | 
| | TOE | 
wh Coy as oo alkalis and abſorbent earths, 


' 
x 


— 


| 


FO © 


the leaſt inconvenience, the bad effects of acid corroſive 
poiſons, as aqua fortis, corroſive ſublimate, &c. | 
Soap is employed externally for diſcuſſing rheumatic 
Pay arthritic tumors, the humours, ſtagnating aſter 
prains, &c. Some pretend that the indurated topha- 
ceous concretions in arthritic joints, have been reſolved 
by the external uſe of ſoapy cataplaſins. Several com- 
oſitions for external purpoſes are prepared in the ſhop2. 
The emplaſirum e ſapone is formed by ſtirring one part of 
Spaniſh /oap, ſhaved in thin ſlices, into fix parts of com- 
mon plaſter melted over the fire, and boiling the mix 
ture till it acquires the conſiſtence of a plaſter: ſome en- 
deavour to promote the refolvent virtue of the σt by 
uſing, inſtead of the common plaſter, a more compound- 
ed one, in which turpentine, galbanum, and ammo- 
niacum are ingredients. But /oup acts to much letter 
advantage in the foim of a cataplaſm or linimeit, than 


in the ſtiff one of 2 plaſter. See LinimenTUM Sufc- 


naceum and OroDrr Doc. | 

The aNODYNE balſam, commonly called Bates's bal- 
fam, is prepared by digeſting two ounces of /oap and 
half an ounce of opium, in a gentle ſand-heat, tor three 
days, with eighteen ounces of reQifed ſpirit of wine, and 
then adding fix drams of camphor and one dram of oil 
of roſemary to the ſtrained liquor. This compoſition, 
with the addition of opium, is ſuppoſed to be more effec- 


tua for allaying violent pains than the common opo- 


deldoc : it is alſo given internally in nervous colics, 
jaundices, &c. | ng. 


Soft foap is conſiderably more acrid than the hard ſoap, 


and it is, therefore, employed only for ſome external 
purpoſes : a mixture of equal parts of our common loft 


ſoap and quick-lime is uſed as a mild cavsrT1Cc. Lewis's 


Soap, almond. See SapO Amygdatinus. 
So AP-lees. See LIXIVIUM Saponariu mm. | 
SOAP, Starkey's, is a combination of fixed vegetable alkali 


Mat. Med. | 


* 


with eſſential oil of turpentine. It is fo called from its 
inventor, who combined ſalt of tartar with this oil, aud 
obtained a ſaponaceous. compound, to which many me- 
dicinal virtues have been aſcribed. It enters alſo into tlie 
compoſition of pills, named alſo from Starkey. As fixed 
alkalis are very difficultly made to unite with effential 
oils, ' Starkey found no other expedient for the prepara- 
tion of his /oap than time and .patience. His method 
conſiſts in putting dry alkali into a matraſs, and pouring 


upon it eſſential oil of turpentine to a height equal to 
the breadth of two or three fingers; in five or fix months 
part of the alkali and oil will be thus combined together, 


and form a ſoap, which muſt be ſeparated from the miz- 
ture, and more of it will be aſterwards formed in tlie 
ſame manner. The moſt commodious method, ſays Dt. 
Lewis, of obtaining the combination, is by throwing the 
ſalt, red-hot, into a heated-mortar, immediately reduc- 
ing it to powder, then pouring on it, whiltt hot, by 
little at a time, an equal quantity, or more, of the oil, 
and continuing to grind them together, ſo as to form a 
ſmooth ſoft maſs. Stahl, Rouelle, Beaums, &c. have 
publiſhed proceſſes for this combination. Mr. Beaune 


' fays, that it may be made in a few hours by triturating. 


| 7* on within the 


during a long time, alkaline ſalt upon a porphyry, and: 


adding to this ſalt, during the trituration, oil of turpen- 


tine. This medicine was formerly celebrated, under the 
denomination of /oap of tartar, univerſal corrector, &c. 
as a diuretic in 1 complaints, and as a corrector 
of certain vegetables, particularly of opium: its virtues 
have not been fully determined by experience, nor does 
the preſent practice pay any regard to it. 


Soar, volatile, is of three kinds, viz. one compoſed of 


fixed alkalis and volatile oils ; another of volatile alkatis 
and oils of the groſſer or more fixed kind; and the third, 
in which both the alkali and the oil are volatile. Of the 
firſt kind is Starkey's ſoap ; thoſe of the ſecond ſort are 


obtained more readily. ' See LINIMENTUM v9/a!1/e, and 


Eep1TH1M volatile. Combinations of the latter kind, in 
a liquid form, have been deſcribed under 84 L al 
volatilis; and compoſitions of the ſame kinds may be ob · 


tained iu a ſolid ſtate, by mixing the falt with the on, 


and ſubliming them together. 3 5 
Soap imported is ſubject by 10 Ann. cap. 19, to a duty of 
2 d. a pound (over and above former duties); and by 12 


Ann. ſtat. 2. cap. 9g. to the farther fum of 1 d. 4 pound. 
And by che fame acts, the duty on /oap made in the 


kingdom is 12d. a pound. By 17 Geo. III. cap. 52. no 
we of the head oſſice of excile in 

ondon, ſhall be permitted to make any /oap unleſs he 
occupy a tenement of 107. a. year, and he aſſeſſed to, and 
pay the pariſh rates; or elſewhere, unleſs he be aſſeſſed 
to, and pay to church and poor. Places of making are 
to be entered on pain of $07. and covers ant locks to 


be provided under a 'forfeiture of 100 7. 3 the furnace 


door of every utenſil uſed in the manufacture of /e 
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ſhall be locked by the exciſe officer, as ſoon as the fire 1s 
damped or drawn out, and faſtenings provided, under 


the penalty of 50 J.; and opening or damaging ſuch faſt- 
ening incurs a penalty of 100/. Officers are required 


to enter and ſurvey at all times, by day or night, and | 


the penalty of obſtructing is 20 J.; and they may unlock 


and examine every copper, &c. between the hours of 
five in the morning and eleven in the evening, and the | 


penalty of obſtructing is 100 J. Every maker of ſoap be- 
fore he begins any making, if within the bills of mor- 
tality, ſhall give twelve hours, if elſewhere, twenty-four 
hours notice in writing to the officer, of the time when 
he intends to begin, on pain of 50 l. No maker ſhall 


remove any ſoap unſurveyed on pain of 20 J. without giv- 


ing proper notice of his intention. And if any maker 
ſhall conceal any ſoap or materials, he ſhall forfeit the 
ſame, and alſo 500/. Every barrel of ſoap ſhall contain 
256 1b. avoirdupois, half-barrel 128 . firkin 64 1b. half- 
firkin 32 16. beſides the weight or tare of each caſk : and 
all /oap, excepting hard cake ſoap and ball /oap, ſhall be 
put into ſuch caſks and no other, on pain of forfeiture, 
and 5]. The maker ſhall weekly enter in writing at the 
next office the ſoap made by him in each week, with the 
weight and quantity at each boiling, on pain of 50 J.; 
and within one So after entry clear off the duties, on 


pain of double duty. See, beſides the ſtatutes above 


cited, 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. 12 Geo. III. cap. 46. 11 
Geo. cap. 30. 1 Geo. ſtat. 2. cap. 36. 5 
SOAP-rock, or SOAP-earth, ſteatites, or lapi 
tural Hiſtory, names given to the ſubſtance, called by the 
ancients CIMOLIA purpuraſcens. | | 
The latter ages finding the purple Cimolian earth of the 
old writers to be wholly different from their white kind, 
have given that name (though it is not eaſy to gueſs why) 
to the common FULLER's earth, which þ 
purple in its whole ſubſtance. 
This earth, however, called by us ſoap-earth, and ſteatites, 
is well worth enquiring aſter, as a ſubſtance for imitat- 
ing-the fine porcelain ware of China. Dr. Woodward 
much recommends it on this account, and repeated trials 


have been made of it ſince his time, and ſome of them 


very lately, in all which it has afforded the fineſt earthen | 


ware ever made with us, and promiſes fair, with good 
management, for the equalling any in the world. See 
HOACHE _ 5 . 
As the texture of theſe /oap-earths is conſiderably hard, 
and they have a great admixture of talc in their conſti- 
tution, Imperatus firſt, then Grew, Linnæus, and ſome 
other authors after him, range them among the talcky 
ſubſtances ; but Dr. Hill, and Mr. Da Coſta, obſerving 


that they have all the properties of a harder clay, are of | 
opinion that they ſtrictly and properly belong to the claſs | 


of clays. | | | | 
The Fax earth, or | ſeatites, is dug in many parts | 


of Devonſhire and Cornwall, and the neighbouring 
counties; the cliff of the Lizard point is almoſt wholly 


compoſed of it, and the adjacent little iſlands abound | 
with it; and from all theſe places it might be brought, | 


at ſmall expence, in any quantities. It is known from 
all other earths by theſe characters: it is compoſed of 
extremely fine particles, and is of a firm, equal, and re- 


gular texture, and great weight: it is very firm and hard | 


as it lies in the earth; but when it has been ſome time 
_ expoſed to the air, it becomes almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs : 


it is of a perfectly fine, ſmooth, and gloſly ſurface, ſofter | 


to the touch than any other ſpecies of earth, and does | 
not at all adhere to the tongue, nor melt in the mouth, nor 
ſtain the fingers in handling; but drawn along a rough 
ſurface, as a piece of cloth, or the like, it marks it with 
a fine and even white line. In colour the fineſt is gene- 
rally a clear white, ſometimes with a yellowiſh hue, 
veined and variegated very beautifully with purple of dif- 
ferent degrees of deepneſs: at other times it is as ele- 
gantly variegated with red, and ſometimes, Hough 
rarely, has veins and ſpots of green; at other times the 
ground is red or purple, variegated with white ; but in 
all theſe appearances it ſo much reſembles hard ſoap, that 
it has hence obtained its Engliſh name of ſoap-carth, or 
| ſeap-flone, and that of fleatites, from gap, ſuet, from 
its reſemblance to the hard fat of animals. It is of fo 
fine a ſtructure of parts, that when cut into thin pieces 
it is in ſome degree tranſparent. It makes no efferye- 
ſcence with acids, and burns to a pure white, even in its 
— parts. 2 5 


is ſubſtance may be formed into a paſte with water, 


ſufficiently ductile to be worked on the potter's wheel; 

and by fire it is hardened ſo as to ſtrike fire with ſteel. 

It has alſo the property of FULLER's earth in cleanſing 
. cloths from greaſe: but it does not diffuſe in water ſo 
well as clays do; and when digeſted with vitriolic acid, 
it does not form alum, as clays do, but a falt fimilar to 
| 7 | 


s ollaris, in Na- 


as no tinge of | 


Epſom ſalt; hence it contains al : 

called magneſia, as M. Marereaf l J ON the enz 
| This ſubſtance is ſo ſoft as to be cut Ka 1 

with a tool turned by a lathe. Accordin 5 , le, a 

ug made into pots for the uſe of * is in ſony 

rode is 2 lapis Ws | X ichen, and 

t is obſerved, that all the indurated ta 4 

the /eatites, the morochtus, the 1 ch cas 0 

ſucceed in a remarkable experiment which: hie 

writing with them on glaſs, they leave the lett „ that y 
inviſibly fixed upon it, yet not to be removed b thou 
ing, but always ready to appear, if the place be 7 Wal. 

ed by breathing upon it. Hill's Hiſt, Foff. * 

Coſta's Nat. Hiſt. Foſſils, p-. 37, &c. Dia. Ch Dz 

Steatites, Eng. edit. e 
SOAP-earth, Smyrna. See FL os Aja 
e '{erra. f 

ORT, /aponaria, in Botany, a ger 

dria digynia 2. Its in a. l 3 

has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which ** 

into five points; it has five petals, whoſe tails 5 2 

row, and the length of the empalement, their "Bc 

broad, obtuſe, and plain; it has ten awl-ſhaped Fa en 

alternately inſerted into the petals, and terminated h 

obtuſe proſtrate ſummits; and a taper germen ſuppon. 

ing two erect parallel ſtyles crowned by acute |; 

mas; the germen becomes a cloſe capſule the len 5 

of the empalement, having one cell filled with fo 

ſeeds. Miller enumerates five, and Linnæus {.; 

ſpecies, | I | PR 
The common ſoapwort grows wild, but not very con. 
mon, in moiſt grounds, and flowers in July. 

The decoction of this plant is uſed to cleanſe and ſeour 
woollen cloths; and the poor people in ſome countrie; 
uſe it inſtead of ſoap for waſhing; from whence it had 
its title. VVV 
This ſmoothneſs or ſoapineſs is ſtrongeſt in the leaves, 
The plant, though diſregarded among us, may be gre- 
ſumed to have conſiderable medicinal virtues: by the 
German phyſicians, the roots are uſed in venereal mal; 
dies, and ſuppoſed to be ſimilar, but ſuperior to thoſe of 
ſarſaparilla. Lewis. 1 5 
SOAPBERRY-tree, ſapindus, in Botany, a genus of the 
oftandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
empalement of the flower is compoſed of four plain owl 
coloured leaves; the flower has four oval petals which 
are leſs than the empalement, and it has eight ſtamina 
which are the length of the petals, terminated by erc(t 
ſummits; alſo an oval germen, with three or four lobes, 
errang a ſhort ſtyle crowned by a ſingle ſtigma the 
ex afterward becomes one, two, or three globular 

erries, including nuts of the ſame forms; there is 
rarely above one of theſe pregnant, the others being 

abortive. Miller enumerates two, and Linnæus three 

- | EY : 

he ſkin or pulp of the berries of the /oapberry-tree 1s 
uſed as ſoap; they are of the ſize of a muſket-bullet, 
with winged leaves, and are uſed in waſhing without 
any admixture of ſalt or oil. They perform the olice 
of ſoap very well, as to the cleanſing of the linen, but 

being of a very acid nature, they rot it in time. 

The Negroes in general uſe them for their coarſe appare) 
which bears them much better than the finer linen worn 
by the Europeans. | | | 

It is ſaid that this fruit is a medicine of ſingular and ſpe- 
Cific virtue in chloroſes, and that a tincture or extract Is 

preferable to the berry in ſubſtance, whence it may be 

reſumed, that the ſoapy matter is diſſoluble in ſpirt. 

[ts medicinal virtue was firſt publiſhed by Marloe, in 3 

letter to Mr. Boyle; but it is unknown in practice, aud 
in the ſhops. Lewis. | 5 
SOAR-hawk. See FALCON. | 
SOATTO. Sce SOAGGIO. | | 1 
SO AVE, or SoAvEMEN T, in the /talian Muſic, ſigniles 
to ſing or play in a ſweet and agreeable manner. 1106 
SOBIESKI's /bield, in Aſtronomy. Sec Scu run Sit 


Naroy, and 


SOBRE buena, a name given by the Spaniards in America 


to a ſpecies of vanilla, which is greatly ſuperior to all tho 
other kinds. . Ss 
The pods of this are of the ſame ſhape with thoſe g - 

common vanilla, but are nearly twice as large. A 20 
of about fiſty of theſe uſually weighs five b 
ſuch a bundle of the ſobre buena kind often weighs 75 ; 
Theſe are full of a blackiſh balſamic liquor, inn 
contained a number of ſmall ſeeds. =, gion; ot 

SOC, or Sox, SoKa, in Law, denotes z bo 
a power or privilege to adminiſter juſtice, an 

laws. | 18 deni 
The word is alſo uſed for the ſhire, circuit, ol ſuc 
wherein ſuch power is exerciſed by him endued with Wy 
juriſdiction. lese 


\ 


„ pops A ep Jani Dt tony oy, 2 


al w Latin ſoca, uſed for a ſeigniory or lord- 
ane — by the 4 with liberty of holding a 
2 7 his ſoc- men or r W. that is, his tenants; 
: are is hence called eee. | hs, 
i kind of liberty ſtill ſubfiſts in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
This ingen the name of ſote or ſolen. Skene defines 
he, ella de hominibus ſuis in curia ſecundum conſue- 
ſe io gn. Brady makes mention of theſe liberties: 
7 tol, team, infangthef, and utfangthef. 
45 ns of Henry I. /oca 18 alſo uſed as ſynonymous 
In Tinnchife, for a privileged place, refuge, aſylum, or 
ro tuary &c. from the Saxon -/ocn, or ſons. 
CAGE or SOCCaGe, in its molt extenſive ſignification, 
«to denote a tenure by any certain and determinate 
re And thus our ancient writers conſtantly put it in 
2 to chivalry, or knight- ſervice, where the ren- 
ertain. ; | 
1 ; if a man holds by a rent in money, with- 
out any eſcuage or ſerjeanty, id tenementum dici poteſt ſo- 
cagium. Littleton alſo defines it to be, where the tenant 
holds his tenement of the lord by any certain ſervice in 
lieu of all other ſervices, ſo that they be not ſervices of 
chivalry, or knight-ſervice : therefore he tells us, that 
whatſoever is not tenure in chivalry is tenure in ſocage. 
The ſervice muſt therefore be certain, in order to deno- 
minate it /ecage 3 as to hold by fealty and 20 5s. rent; or 
by homage, fealty and 20s. rent; or by homage and 
fealty, without rent: or by fealty and certain "corporal 
ſervices, as ploughing the Jord's land for three days; or 
by fealty only without any other ſervice ; for all theſe 
are tenures in ſocage. „5 
doraxe is of two forts; viz. free ſocage, where the ſer- 
vices are not only certain, but honourable z and villein- 
ſocage, where the ſervices, though certain, are of a baſer 
nature. See VILLENAGE  _ — 
Such as hold by the former tenure are called in Glanvil, 
and other ſubſequent authors, by the name of liberi ſoke- 
manni, or tenants in free ſocage. This, in the nature of 
its ſervice, and the fruits and conſequences appertaining 
to it, wasalways much the moſt free and independent 


% 


ſtone aſſents to Mr. Somner's etymology of the word; 
who derives it from the Saxon appellation ſoc, which 


termination, is called /ocage, ſignifying thereby a free 
or privileged tenure. I 
be much more juſt than that of our common lawyers in 
general, who derive it from ſoca, a plough; becauſe in 
ancient time their /ocage tenure conſiſted in nothing elſe 
but ſervices of huſbandry, which the tenant was bound | 
to do to his lord, as to plough, ſow, or reap for him; but 


that, in proceſs of time, this ſervice was changed into an 


annual rent by conſent of all parties, and that, in refe- 
rence to its original, it ſtill retains the name of /ocage, or 
plough-ſervice. But this by no means agrees with what 

Littelton himſelf tells us, that to hold by fealty only, 
without paying any rent, is tenure in ſocage; for here is 
| Plainly no commutation for plough-ſervice. Beſides, 
even ſervices, confeſſedly of a military nature and origi- 


nal, the inſtant they we. reduced to a certainty, changed | 
both their name and nature, and were called ſocage. It | 


was the certainty, therefore, that denominated it a /- 
_cagttenure ; and nothing ſurely could be a greater liberty 


of chivalry, Wherefore alſo Britton, who deſcribes .- 
_ cage-tenure under the name of fraunke ferme, tells us, 
that they are lands and tenements, whereof the nature of 


the fee is changed by feoffment out of chivalry for certain 


yearly ſervices, and in reſpect whereof neither homage, | 


| ward, marriage, nor relief can be demanded. More- 
over, if cage tenures were of ſuch baſe and ſervile ori- 
gal, it is hard to account for the very great immunities 
which the tenants of them always enjoyed; ſo highly ſu- 
Perla to thoſe of the tenants by an that it was 
thought, in the reigns of both Edward I. and Charles II. 
Wee of the utmoſt importance and value to the tenants, 
0 ee the tenants by knight-ſervice to Fraunke ferme, 
2 enure by ſecage. It ſeems probable, therefore, that the 
Nr were the relics of Saxon liberty, retained 
— uch perſons as had neither forfeited them to the king, 
r been ob 
N as it was called, but at the ſame time more 
"it = one, tenure of knight-ſervice. This is pecu- 
i A in the tenure, called gavel-kind, which 
the 2 y acknowleged to be a ſpecies of focage-tenure z 
Prelerration whereof -inviolate from the innovations 


© Norman Conqu : f . k | 
A queror 1s a fact univerſally known. 
ud thoſe who thus preſerved their liberties were ſaid to 


h , 
= in and common ſocage. This tenure will, therefore, 
holding free lands by certain 


include all other methods o 


and invariable 


ſpecies of any. On this account the learned judge Black- 


ſignifies Jiberty or privilege, and, being joined to a uſual | 


his etymology, he ſays, ſeems to | 


liged to exchange their tenure for the more | 


ſocage, &c. 


SOCAGE, Guardian in. 
SOCAGERS, in our Old Mriters, ſuch tenants as held by 


rents and duties; and, in particular, Pe- 


2 0 " +» 
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tit SERJEANTY, tenure in BURGAGE, and GAVer.- 
kind. Blackft. Com. book ii. cap. 6. Lord Lyttelton's 
Hiſt. of Hen. II. vol. iii. p. 185, 8v0. 
Skene defines ſocage, a tenure of lands, whereby a man 
is infeoffed freely, without wardſhip and marriage, pay- 
ing to his lord ſome ſmall rents, '&c. which is called Fre 

Several diviſions of ſocage are met with 
in law-writers, as /ocage in capite, & c. But by ſtat. 12 
Car. II. it is ordained, that all tenures from and after the 
24th of February; 1645, ſhall be adjudged and taken for 
ever, to be turned into Pk and common ſocage. 

See GUARDIAN. 


the tenure called ſecage. They were otherwiſe called 
SOCK MEN. : 


SOCCELLYI, among the Romans, were ſwaths or bands, 


which covered the down to the soccus. 


le 
SOCCUS, Sock, in Fakes a kind of high ſhoe, reach- 


ing above the ancle, worn by the actors in the ancient 
drama, in the repreſentation of comic characters. 

The /occus was much lower than the cothurnus, and was 
the diſtinguiſhing wear of the comedians as the cothur- 
nus was of the tragedians; hence ſoccus is frequently 


uſed for comedy itſelf. Comedy, ſays M. Fenelon, mnt 


talk in a humbler ſtyle than tragedy ; the /oc# is lower 
than the buſkin. | | 


SOCIAL Var, in Roman Hiſtory, commenced A. U. C. 


663, on the following occaſion. M. Livius Druſus, tri- 
bune of the people, influenced by a view to the public 
welfare, formed a ſcheme to reconcile all orders of men, 


and put an end to all diſcontents, which he foreſaw 


would, in proceſs of time, if not removed, produce a 
general inſurrection. With this view he propoſed a law 
for inveſting the Italian allies with all the privileges of 
Roman citizens. 'They remonſtrated, that they paid 
conſiderable taxes; that in time of war their countries 


_ raiſed double the number of forces that were raiſed in 


Rome; that the commonwealth owed preatly to their 


_ valour that prodigious power which ſhe had acquired; 


and that it was but juſt they ſhould ſhare the honour of 
a ſtate, which they had helped to aggrandize both with 
their arms and treaſures. But this law of Druſus in 
their favour was oppoſed with great violence, not only 
by the ſenators and khights, but even by the people, who 


could not bear the thoughts of making thoſe their fel- 
low-citizens, whom they looked upon as their ſubjects. 


In the mean time the Ttalian allies flocked to Rome from 
all parts to ſupport their protector, and determined to 
effect by force what they could not gain by favour. The 
death of Druſus, who was baſely aſſaſſinated for attempt- 
ing to procure for them the right of citizenſhip, provoked 


the allies to ſuch a degree, that they recurred to arms, in 


order to do themſelves juſtice. The Marſi, Peligni, 
Samnites, Campanians, and Lucanians, and in ſhort all 
the provinces from the Liris to the Adriatic, revolted 
at once. Rome had never engaged more formidable 


enemies. As they had all ſerved in the ſame armies of 


the republic, they were as well diſciplined as her legions, 

and their leaders had learnt the art of war under her 
moſt famous commanders. It is ſaid of the Marſi in 
particular, that Rome had never gained a victory in which 


they had not a great ſhare. The firſt ſteps they took in 


| their revolt was to erect themſelves into a republic in 
or privilege, than to have the ſervice aſcertained, and | 
not left to the arbitrary calls of the lord, as in the tenure | 


oppolition to that of Rome. After many alternate ſuc- 
ceſſes and defeats, the conſul Julius Cæſar, defirous to 
Put an end to the war, drew up a law, which was con- 
firmed by the ſenate, and enacted, that all the nations 
in Italy, whoſe alliance with Rome was indiſputable, 
ſhould enjoy the rights of Roman citizens, This law, 
called the Julian law, much abated the ardour of the 
enemy, and drew off ſeveral nations. from the confe- 
deracy. The tribune, M. Plautius Sylvanus, in con- 
junction with Caius Papirius Carbo, one of his col- 
leagues, put the laſt hand to the Julian law in favour of 
the allies, and got it confirmed by the people, and pub- 
liſhed in the following words: all the citizens of the 
allied cities, who ſhall be in Italy at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of this law, ſhall be deemed citizens of Rome, 
provided they regiſter their names with one of the three 
rztors within fixty days. This brought the Italians to 
2 in ſuch numbers, that the new citizens became 
more numerous than the old; but, leſt this ſnould make 
ſtrangers maſters of the elections, and conſequently of 
the republic, the cenſors did not incotporate them in 
the thirty-five Roman tribes, but formed them into new 
tribes, who were to vote laſt. By this means all matters 
were determined by a majority of voices, before the new 
tribes gave their ſuifrages. The allies were ſenſible of 
this artifice, but diſſembled their diſſatisfaction, being 
reſolved when an opportunity offered, to put themſelves 
upon a level with the old inhabitants of Rome. The 
tribune, Sulpicius, propoſed a law, that all the inhabi- 
- 3 tants 
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SOCIETY, Socit'ras, an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral 


SocigTY, in Trade, is a contract or agreement between 


The firſt is, where ſeveral merchants act alike in the af- 
fairs of the /ociety, and do all under their collective 


8 


buſineſs under his own name. i 
SOCIETY, anonymous, is that where all the members are | 


particular occaſions, and ceaſing with them: as in the 


s 


SOCIETY of the Cord. See Corp. 
Of the ſecond kind are, the _ oi qr 
Socitry for the reformation of manners, and putting in 

execution the laws againſt immorality and prophaneneſs. 


dd, not only in 
SOctETY for propagating the 440% in foreign parts was in- 


maintenance for an orthodox clergy, and making other 
* proviſions for the propagation of the goſpel in the planta- 

tions, colonies, factories, &c. to that end he incorporated 
the archbithops, ſeveral biſhops, and others of the nobi- 
ty ry, and clergy, to the number of ninety, into 


OCIETY in commendam, & Cc. is that between two perſons, 


Beſide merchants, people of quality, &c. are admitted 
into theſe anonymous ſoclieties. To 
OCIE TIES, religious, are parties of perſons formed either 
to live regularly together, or to promote the intereſt of | 
religion, or to cultivate it in themſelyes. is | 
Of the firſt kind are all congregations of religious; par- 
ticularly the Jeſuits, who are called the /oezety of Jeſus; 
though they more uſually call themſelves the company of 
fleſus; the /ocizty of the Sorbonne; the /oczety of St. 
Thomas de Villeneuve, inſtituted in 1660, by F. Ange 


the /octety of Bretagne, a reform of Benedictines in 
1606; and the ſociety of Jeſus, a religious military or- 


380 C 


tants of Italy, who had lately obtained the right of citi- f 


zenſhip, ſhould be incorporated into the thirty-five 
tribes, and conſequently have the ſame right of voting, 
each in his tribe, as others had, without any diſtinction, 
and got it paſſed, But when Sylla prevailed, all the laws 
of Sulpicius were declared void and null. 


perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, 
ſecurity, intereſt, or entertainment. See GOveERN- 
MENT. | 

O ſocieties we have a great many kinds, diſtinguiſhed 
by the different ends propoſed by them: civil ſocieties, 
trading ſocieties, religious ſocieties, literary ſocieties, &c. 


two or more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves to- 
gether for a certain time, and agree, to ſhare equally in 
the profits or loſſes which ſhall accrue in the affairs for 
which the ſociety or copartnerſhip is contracted. 


We have ſeveral very conſiderable /6cieties of this kind: 
as the Meichant Adventurers, the Turkey, Eaſt India, 


Muſcovy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh, African, South 
Sea, and Hudſon's Bay, companies: the inſtitutions, 
policies, &c. whereof, fee under the article Company. 
By the Roman law, the ſocial contract needs no other 


ſolemnity but the ſole conſent of parties, without any | 


writing at all; but among us, articles of copartnerſhip 
are required. There is no contract wherein probity is 
more required than in ſeciety; infomuch as the laws 
pronounce thoſe null that are made contrary to equity, 
and with deſign to deceive. | 5 
The French diſtinguiſh three kinds of mercantile ſociety: 
ordinary ſociety, called alſo collective and general; ſociety 


in commendam or commandlity; and anonymous ſociety, call- 


ed alſo momentary and inconuue. . 


names, which are public, and known to every body. 


one of whom only puts his money into itock, without 
doing any other ollice of a copartner; the other, who is 
called the complementary of the ſocicty, diſpatching all the 


employed, each particularly, in the common intereſt, 
and each is accountable for profits, &c. to the reſt ; but 
without the public's being informed thereof; ſo that the 
ſeller has only an action againſt the particular buyer, no 
other name appearing. . | 

It is alfo called momentary, becauſe frequently made on 


making a purchaſe, the ſelling any commodity, &c. 


Of this they diſtinguiſh four kinds : /oczety by participa= | 
tion, which is uſually formed by letters from one city to 
another, where a merchandize is to be bought or ſold. 


The ſecond is, when two or three perſons go together 
to fairs to buy goods. The third, when two or three 
perſons agree to buy up the whole of ſome commodity 


in any country, to ſell it again at their own price. And | 
the fourth is, when three or four perſons make a | 


Journey together, to buy and ſell the ſame commodity. 


le Prouſt ; the /o:zety of St. Joſeph, inſtituted in 1638; 


der, inſtituted by Pius II. 


A ſocieiy of this kind was ſet on foot about the time of 
the Revolution, by five or fix private perſons in London, 
and was afterwards exceedingly increaſed by numbers of 
members of all denominations. © © | 
Societies for this purpoſe have been occaſionally eſtabliſh- 
fond but in other principal cowns, in 
a later period. | | 


ſtituted by King William III. in 1701, for ſecuring a 


SOCIETY for propagating Chriftian knowle 5 5 
1699, by ſome perſons of worth, &c. ve Was begun 


SOCIETY, New England, vas firſt incorporated by 2765 


for the uſes of this /eciety, repoſſeſſed himſelf of it, and 


ever within the kingdom of England, a Society or Cn. 
pany for Propagation of the Goſpel in New England and 


detained by Bedingfield, was reſtored by the chancellor 


powers and privileges uſual in ſuch caſes: and a powerd 
New England to tranſact their buſineſs in thoſe parts 
| . firſt governor of this company. See a copy af the chu. 


OCIETY, of the Sens of the Clergy was ieee by king 


Several hundreds of widows and children of the clergy 


SOCIETY for promoting religious knowledge ammg the poor 


. 
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a body, with -privilege to purchaſe tua d . 

a year inheritance, nd | Rh "for re ound Poung 
—_ goods, ” my value. . or ſeunz 
hey are directe their charter 3 
third Friday in February; to chuſe a Prehn Ma 
ſident, and other officers; and the third Frid Wee. pw 
month, to tranſact buſineſs, depute fit. ” ml in ex 
ſubſcriptions for the ſaid. uſes, and of 42 ons to tale 
ceived to give account to the lord n te 
They now meet at queen Anne's boun off in te, 
yard, Weſtminſter. They are truſtees of Ck 
college, in Barbadoes, ſupported by plantatig zum 
iſland, A ſermon, recommending the hee in that 
ſociety, is annually preached in London. th 


WY 


"0M in 
Its original, 
p lantation, to 
1 home, and 
ntals of Chr, 


ſign was to propagate religion in the 
ſecure the pious education of the poor 
to reclaim thoſe that err in the fundame 
ſtianity. 

In the year 1701, they had procured conſi 
ties, and had tranſmitted the ſame to the 
libraries, bibles, catechiſms, &c. with a 
tenance for the ſeveral miniſters to be employed in 
plantations. But the ſciety for propagating the 8 be 
in foreign parts being then inſtituted, they were — 
porated, by charter, into the ſame; and thus lch 
ed, as a particular /oczety, from the farther bak 
that branch of their original deſign; whereupon 
wholly turned themſelves to the other, and decame x 
conſiderable, by great acceſſions from among the cles 
and laity, hr. bs 
They meet weekly, to concert meaſures ſor raiſing cla 
rity for the education of poor children, and ſettin 5 
ſchools for that purpoſe; as alſo for the more monks 
diſpoſal of pious books and catechiſms, for inſtruclion 
of the ignorant, erroneous, &c. By the aſſiſtance of 
members of other religious feciettes, x Bu have procured 
ſubſcriptions for the education of above three thouſand 
children, who are placed out in ſchools about London. 
and taught reading, writing, plalmody, &c. They hae 
diſperſed great numbers of books. among the poor, inthe 
fleet, army, &c. and have procured ſeveral to be tranf. 
lated into Welſh, and other foreign languages, and dif. 
perſed accordingly. wry | 


derable chai. 
Plantationg, in 
voluntary main. 


dinance of parliament in 1649, by the name of the Pref 
dent and Society for the Propagation of the Guſpel in Nev 
England; and impowered to receive and diipoſe of no- 
nies in ſuch manner as ſhould beſt conduce to the 
preaching and propagation of the Goſpel amongſt the na 
tives, and for the maintenance of ſchools for the educa- 


tion of their children: for which purpoſe a general col- 


lection vas to be made in all the counties, cities, towns, 
and pariſhes of England and Wales. With the ſum of 
money thus collected, the ſacicty was enabled to purchaſe 
an eſtate in land of between 5 and 600 J. a year. hut 
upon the reſtoration of king Charles II, the charter be- 
came. void, and colonel Bedingfield, a papiſt, who had 
ſold an eſtate of 322 J. per ann. which had been ſettled 


refuſed to pay back the money which he had received for 
it. However, the corporation being revived in 1661, by 
an expreſs charter, which ordained, that there be for 


the Parts adjacent in America, the eſtate which had been 


decree. The members of this /octety are not to exceed 
forty-five ; theſe and their ſucceſſors to be choſen by the 
ſociety, are conſtituted one body corporate, with the 


likewiſe given them to appoint commiſſioners reſiding in 
The honourable Mr, Boyle was appointed by charter the 


ter in the Appendix to Dr. Birch's Life of Mr. Boyle. 
Charles II. in 1678, by the name of the Governars of the 
Charity for Relief of the poor Widews and Children of Cite 
gymen. This ſeciety is under the direction and manage- 
ment of a preſident and vice-preſident, three treaſuters, 
and a court of aſſiſtants compoſed of forty members. 
have annually received conſiderable relief from this ulc- 
ful charity, 


commenced, in the year 1750, for the purpole of g's 
bibles, teſtaments, and other. good books, to thoſe wi 


moſt needed them, and who were molt likely to 5 
them, This /eciety is ſupported by an annual ſubſenp⸗ 


. L . le- 
tion of the memhers, together with the donations 2 


r e tb 


cher contributors; and each ſubſcriber is in- 
jnation of books in turn, correſponding 
of his ſubſcription. The /oc:ety meets 


cies of 0 
titled to 2 nom 
to rhe amount 


ever month. Ss Ch! 2 K led . h i, he 
motin rYiftian Knowledge in the 11g 
3 Temas of La was firſt begun by the aſſo- 
_ rivate contributors at Edinburgh about the 
1101; their deſign was approved and encouraged 
* Anne, who, in 1708, iſſued her royal procla- 
bn for this purpoſe ; -and, in 1709, ſhe ranted a pa- 
t. conſtituting a certain number of the ſubſcribers a /o- 
5 or body politic, with full powers to receive dona- 
ad and purchaſe lands, &c. not exceeding 2000 /. a 
= and with the profits of the ſame to erect and main- 
15 {-hools, &c. Accordingly the lords of ſeſſion, un- 
der her majeſty's commiſſion, nominated eighty- two ſub- 
ſcribers to be the firſt members of this ſociety, who choſe 
z a preſident, treaſurer, ſecretary, and other officers. 
They alſo choſe a committee of fifteen, who were to 
meet every month, or oftener, as occaſion required. 
There is a general meeting of the whole ſociety every 
three months, when they admit members, make general 
regulations, give orders to the committee, and ſettle 
their accounts. In 1710 the ſociety began to ſettle ſchools, 
In 1738, the king granted a new patent, to cauſe ſuch 
children as were found proper to be inſtructed in huſ- 
bandry, houſewifery, and manufactures; in purſuance 
ol which the ſociety erected ſeveral working ſchools. The 
riety's firſt charter extends to popiſh and infide] coun- 
tries beyond the ſeas, and four miſſionaries have been 
maintained for converting the native Indians in America 
to the Chriſtian faith. The /ociety has ſeveral corre- 
ſponding members in London, who meet every quarter 
to receive ſubſcriptions, donations, &c. 


ciation of p 


There is alſo 2 charitable socIET Yin London, corre- | 


ſponding with the incorporated ſociety in Dublin, for 
promoting the Engliſh proteſtant charter-ſchools in Ire- 
hund; under the management of a treaſurer, a ſtanding 
committee of fifteen, and ſecretary, who meet once a 
month. | = FF: 

Of the third kind are divers religious ſocieties, very pro- 
perly ſo called ; theſe were firſt ſet on foot in London 


about the year 1678, by a few young men, who agreed | 


to meet weekly, ſor prayer, pſalmody, and ſpiritual con- 
ference, Theſe afterwards increaſed to forty diſtin 
bodies, who ſet up public prayers in many churches 
where they were not before frequent, procured frequent 


adminiſtrations of the ſacrament, and maintained lectures 
on that ſubject, in one church or another, almoſt on | 


every Sunday evening. | | | 
SOCIETY, American Philoſophical, was eſtabliſhed at Phila- 
delphia in the year 1769, for promoting uſeful know- 
ledge, under the direction of*one patron, one preſident, 
three vice-preſidents, one treaſurer, four ſecretaries, and 
three curarors, 
comprehends a period of two years, viz. from Jan. 1, 
1769, to Jan. 1. 1771. 5 = 

A ſeciety of a ſimilar kind, under the title of the Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, &c. has been lately eſtabliſh- 
ed at Boſton. Rs: _ 

An inſtitution of the like kind, under the title of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, was inſtituted at Stock- 


holm in 1739, and fince that time to 1783, has publiſn- 


ed forty-two volumes of Tranſactions, quarterly, in 8vo. 
in Swediſh. 88 LS | | 


A Royal Society of Sciences was inſtituted at Upſal, about 


© Jear 1720: the meetings are monthly, and the Tranſ- 
a lions are publiſhed quarterly, in 4to. | 
al Society of Sciences and Belles Lettres. 
6 38 of Natural Hiſtorians at Berlin, was founded 
J Pr. Martini; in which place there is alſo a philoſo- 
ay fectety. 
de Royal Society of Gottingen was inſtituted by king 
eorge II. in 195, | 


Mer mperia and Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles | 
es of Bruſſels was founded in 1773. Three volumes 


r 2 Tranſactions have been publiſhed. 5 
ind for a there have been ſeveral inſtitutions of this 
counted a 4; Proyement of ſcience, beſides thoſe re- 
Soiſſons fo er ACADEMY: as the Royal Academy at 
In 1 19; 88 1674; at Villefranche, Beaujolois, 
opal Oe iſmes, in 1682; at Angers, in 1685; the 
mately cone, Montpelier, in 1706, which is fo inti- 
Aris 2 ed with the Royal Acavenr of Sciences 
e las $ to form with it, in ſome reſpects, one body; 
the memo? productions of this 2 are publiſhed in 
Scienceg 8 che academy: the Royal Academy of 
eaux, in 1 Belles Lettres at Lyons, in 1700; at Bour- 
in 17343 1 085 at Marſeilles, in 1726; at Rochelle, 
zien in hon, in 1740; at Pau in Bearn, in 1721; 
1 1744; 6 HL at Montauban, in 17443 at Rouen, 
Vor. IV. 335. m 17503 at Tou ouſe, in 1750; 


SOCIETY of Antiquaries. 
SOCIETY for the Encouragement of Arts, Manuſafures, 


The firſt volume of their Tranſactions 


ere is alſo another ſociety at Gottenburg, called the | 
majority at two meetings. 


in gold or ſilver. 


. * 
— 
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at Beſangon in 17523 at Metz, in 1760; at Arras, in 
1773; and at Chalons ſur Maine in 1775. For other 
inſtitutions of a ſimilar nature and their literary pro- 
ductions, ſee ACADEMY, JOURNAL, and 'TRANSAc- 

TIONS, | 


SocreTY, Edinburgh Phileſephical, a ſocicty which ſuc» 


ceeded the Medical Socrkrxv, and formed upon the 
plan of including all the different branches of natural 
knowledge and the antiquities of Scotland, The meetings 
of this /octety, interrupted in 1745, were revived in 
1752; and, in 1754, the firſt volume of their collection 
was publiſhed, under the title of Eſayt, er Obſervations, 
Phy/ical and Literary, which has been ſucceeded by other 
volumes. This foczety has been lately incorporated by 
royal charter, under the name of the Royal Society of 
Scotland, inſtituted for the advancement of learning and 
uſeful knowledge. 'The members are divided into two 
claſſes, viz. phyſical and literary; and thoſe who are 
near enough to Edinburgh to attend the meetings, pay a 
1 on admiſſion, and the ſame ſum annually. The 
rſt meeting was held on the firit Monday of Auguſt, 
1783 ; when were choſen a preſident, two vice- preſidents, 
a ſecretary, treaſurer, and a council of twelve perſons. 
There is alſo an experimental ſociety at Dublin, ſor pro- 
moting natural knowledge, which was inflituted in 1777 : 
the members meet once every week, and diſtribute three 
honorary gold medals annually for the moſt approved 
diſcovery, invention or eſſay, on any mathematical or 
philoſophical ſubject. The /vcrety is under the direction 
of a preſident, two vice-pretidents, and a ſecretary. 
A Literary and Philsſophical Scciety, of conſiderable reputa- 
tion, has been lately eſtabliſhed at Mancheſter, under the 
direction of two preſidents, four vice-preſidents, and 
two ſecretaries. The number of members is limited to 
fifty; beſides whom there are ſeveral honorary members, 


all of whom are elected by ballot; and the officers are 


choſen annually in April. Several valuable eſſays have 
been already read at the meetings of this /oc7ety, 
See ANTIQUARY: | 


and Commerce, was inſtituted in the year 1754, in pur- 
ſuance of a plan formed in 1753, for the purpoſe of ex- 


citing emulation and induſtry in the improvement of in- 


genious and commercial arts, the various branches of 
agriculture, &c. by honourable and pecuniary rewards, 


It was ſet on foot by lord Folkſtone, lord Romney, 
Dr. Hales, and a few other gentlemen ; but its im 


portance and utility ſoon gained a very conſiderable ac- 
ceſſion of members and ſubſcribers. This /ec:ety, accord- 
ing to its preſent conſtitution, is under the direction 
and management of one preſident, nine vice-prefidents, 
the chairmen of the ſeveral committees of accounts, cor- 
reſpondence, polite arts, agriculture, manufactures, 
mechanics, chemiſtry, colonies, and trade; in each of 
which department there are two, a principal ſecretary, 


at a ſalary of 150 J. a year, aſſiſtant ſecretary, ' regi- 


ſter, collector, and meſſenger. The office is in the 
Adelphi. Oy . 1 

Every perſon, deſiring to be a member, muſt be propoſed 
by ſome member at one meeting, and ballotted for at a 
ſucceeding meeting, and if he be choſen by two thirds of 


the members preſent, he is deemed a perpetual member 


on payment of twenty guineas, or elſe a ſubſcribing 
member on payment of any yearly ſum not leſs than two 
guineas. | 3 | 

The proceedings of the fociety are regulated by a body 
of rules and orders eſtabliſhed for this purpoſe; all que- 
ſtions are determined by holding up of hands or ballot, 
and no matter can be confirmed without the aſſent of the 
They invite the public in ge- 
neral to propoſe ſubjects for encouragement, and what- 
ever is deemed deſerving attention is referred to the con- 


ſideration of a committee, which makes a report to the 


whole ſociety, where it is approved, rejected, or altered. 


Their premiums, which have been very extentively be- 


ſtowed,” are either ſums of money, or the /oc:ety's medals 
Their meetings are every Wedneſday evening, from the 
ſecond Wedneſday in November to the end of May, and 


at other times on the firſt and third Wedneſday in every 


month: 17: | 6 
In the Memoirs of Agriculture, and other oxconomical 
arts, by Mr. Doſſie and Bailey's machines of the Society 


of Arts, we may ſee how various, extenſive, and liberal 


the plan which this /ecicty has adopted and purſued. 
Similar ſocieties, particularly with a view to the improve- 
ment of agriculture, have been eſtabliſhed in different 


parts of the kingdom. 


SocieTY of Artiſts of Great Britain, which conſiſts of di- 


rectors and fellows, was incorporated by charter in 
1765, and empowered to purchaſe and hold lands, not 
exceeding 10001. a year. The directors of this /oc:e/y, 


annually eleQed, are to conſiſt of twenty-four perions, 
| 6 0 5 including 
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including the preſident, vice-preſident, treafurer, and 


ſecretary z and it is required that they be either 
painters, ſculptors, architects, or engravers by pro- 
feſſion. n 


SociE rv, Humane. See DROWNING . 
SociETY, Marine, was inſtituted in 1756, and incorpo- 


rated in 1972, for promoting the intereſt of the navy: 
it is under the direction of one preſident, five vice-pre- 
ſidents, a treaſurer, and vice-treaſurer. 

This /ocicty was firſt eſtabliſhed, and is ſtill maintained 
by voluntary ſubſcription, for cloathing landmen for the 


- ſea-ſervice, providing cloaths, bedding, and other ne- 


ceſſaries for boys, as faſt as there is a demand for them 
from his majeſty's ſhips, and for other ſimilar purpoſes. 


SocitTY, Medical. To this claſs belong ſeveral ſocieties, 


the principal of which in our own country are the fol- 
lowing z viz. the Medical Society of London, inſtituted 
in the year 1752, on the plan recommended by lord 
Bacon (De Augm. Scient. lib iv. cap. 2.), to revive the 
Hippocratic method of compoſing narratives of particu- 
lar caſes, in which the nature of the diſeaſe, the manner 


- of treating it, and the conſequences, are to be ſpecified 


to attempt the cure of thoſe diſeaſes, which, in his opi- 
nion, have been too boldly pronounced incarable z and 
laſtly, to extend their inquiries after the powers of par- 


ticular medicines in the cure of particular caſes; the col- 
lections of this /ociety have been already publiſhed, under 


the title of Medical Obſervations and Inquiries, in five 
volumes: Society of Phy/icians in London, inſtituted about 


the year 1764, the members of which, who mult be 


merely licentiates of the College of Phyſicians, are elect- 


evening, for the purpoſe of converſing on the prevailing 
diſeaſes, &c. and dine together once in a quarter: the 


Medical Society in Crane-court, inſtituted in 1773, un- 


der the direction of a council, conſiſting of a preſident, 
treaſurer, librarian, three phyſicians, three ſurgeons, 


three apothecaries, and three ſecretaries; the members 


meet once a fortnight, on Tueſday evening, and their 
council is annually elected in January, when an oration 
is delivered by one of the members on ſome medical ſub- 


£8 : Soctety for the Improvement of Medical Knowledge in 


London, eſtabliſhed in 1782, for the purpoſe of collect- 
ing uſeful eſſays and obſervations for publication ; the 
meetings of this ſociety are held once a fortnight, on 
Tueſday evening, and the members dine together once 
a quarter; on which occaſion candidates for admiſſion 


are ballotted for; the ſociety is under the direction of a 
preſident, treaſurer, two ſecretaries, and a committee | 
for reviſing and ſelecting papers for publication, who | 


are elected my by ballot : the Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, to which the public are indebted for ſix vo- 
lumes of curious and uſeful eſſays, collected principall 


by the late Dr. Monro, from June, 1931, to June, 1736; 


but this /ociety was afterwards united to another, called 
the Philoſophical SocttTyY : the Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, incorporated by royal charter in 1778, under 


this title; this inſtitution appears to have been coeval 


with the eſtabliſhment of a regular ſchool of phyſic in 


the univerſity, though none of its records of an earlier 


date than 1737, are now preſerved ; the ordinary mem- 
bers of this /ociety are elected by ballot, and three diſ- 
ſentient exclude a candidatez an ordinary member may 
alſo be elected an honorary member, who enjoys the pri- 


vileges of the others, and receives a diploma, but is 


freed the obligation of attendance, delivering papers in 


rotation, &c. to which the ordinary members are ſub- | 
ject, but in this caſe the votes muſt be unanimous; the | 


meetings of this ſoczety are held every Saturday evening 


in their own hall, during the winter ſeaſon, when pa- 
pers on medical ſubjects are delivered by the ſeveral 
members in rotation; and four of theſe are annually 
elected to fill the chair in rotation, with the title of an- | 


nual preſidents. 


The Royal Medical Society of Paris was inſtituted in 


1776. The members are divided into aſſociates ordinary, 
limited to thirty, honorary to twelve, extraordinary to 
ſixty, and foreign to ſixty, and correſpondents, This 
ſociety bas publiſhed three volumes of Memoirs in 4to. 


SOCIETY, Royal. See RoraL Society. | 
- SOCII, allies, among the Romans. See ALLAANCE and 


SOCIAL Har. 


 SOCINIANS, in Eccleſſaſtical Hiſtory, a ſet of Antitri- 


nitarians, who are ſaid to have derived this denomination 
from the illuſtrious family of the Sozzini, which flouriſhed 


a long time at Sienna, in Tuſcany, and produced ſeveral | 


great and eminent men; and, among others, Lzlius 
and Fauſtus Socinus, who are commonly ſuppoſed to 


of Marianus, a famous lawyer, and diſtinguiſhed by- his 
2 and learning, as well as by the luſtre of an un- 


dlemiſhed and virtuous conduct. Having conceived a 


diſguſt againſt popery, and diſapproving many doctrines 


ed by ballot, and meet once a fortnight, on Wedneſday | 


have been the founders of this ſet. Lælius was the ſon | 


| : 


of the church, he left his country ; | 

paſſed four years in viſiting moo Engg win 
Germany, and Poland, he at laſt fixed his we Holla 
Zurich, in Switzerland, where he died in 1 "Im * 
thirty-ſeventh year of his age. Although he = in the 
Helvetic confeſſion of faith, and profeſſed him N 
ber of the church of Switzerland, he entertain l 4 
with reſpect to certain doctrines of religion e 
communicated to ſome learned men, whoſe ine he 
reſpected, and in whoſe friendſhip he 61, onthe 
However, his ſentiments were Propagated, in 7 
public manner, after his death; as Fauſtus, his hy 
and his heir, is ſuppoſed to have drawn from th nephey 
he left behind him, that religious ſyſtem, upon wh "2, 
ſect of the Socinians was founded. This Fauſt 75 
nus was born at Sienna in 1539; and having med 
many years in his own country, twelve of which he ; — 
in the court of the grand-duke of Tuſcany, he 3 
mined, in the year 1574, and the thirty-fif x gong 
to withdraw from Italy into Germany. Duri 
riod he had laboured under many diſadvantages in th 
purſuit of knowledge, and his ſtudies had been chief 
confined to the rudiments of logic and Juriſprudene 
but at Baſil, where he firſt reſided after his Mn, 
exile, he devoted himſelf for three years to the ſtud f 
ns > under the direction and aſſiſtance of the bs 
ings of his uncle Lælius; and in 1577 he began to th 
pagate his religious opinions without reſerve or diſguiſe 
In 1578 he was invited by Blandrata, a perſon of em.. 


ng this pe- 


nence in TR to compoſe the commotion; | 


which were occaſioned by a party, under the lead of Fran. 
cis David, in the Antitrinitarian churches of that coun. 
try. But failing of ſucceſs, he removed to Poland in 
1579, zealouſly wiſhing to join himſelf to the Unitarian 
churches ; but here he ſuffered many vexations, and 
much oppoſition, from a conſiderable number of perſons 
who looked upon ſome of his tenets as highly erroneous 
At length, however, he vanquiſhed the animoſity of his 


enemies by his gentleneſs and firmneſs, by his addreſs 
and eloquence, and the favour and protection of the ro- 


bility, with which he was honoured, and lived to form 


the Unitarians into one community, under his own ſu- 


perintendency and direction. Having retired to a village 
about nine miles from Cracow, he there cloſed his life, 
in the year 1604; and the following epitaph was inſcribed 
on his tomb: | | 
Tota licet Babylon deſtruxit tefa Lutherus, 
 Huros Calvinus, fed fundamenta Socinus. 


i. e. Luther deſtroyed the houſes of Babylon, Calvin the 


walls, but Socinus ſubverted the foundations. The ſen- 


timents of Socinus, with regard to the principal theolo- 


gical ſubjects controverred among Chriſtians, will appear 
in the following abſtract of them from his own writings; 
ſome of which were publiſhed during his own life, and 
ſome after his death; and the collection of them, in two 
volumes, folio, forms part of the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum. With regard to the nature and character ot 


_ Chriſt, Socinus maintained, that he was a man, con- 


ceived and formed in the womb of the Virgin, without 
the intervention of a man, by the power of the divine 


ſpirit; on this account he was, in a peculiar ſenſe, God's 
own and only begotten ſon, as no other perion ever vb 


the ſon of God in the ſame way, by the immediate c. 
gin of his being. Moreover, he was conſtituted the fon 
of God by his reſurrection from the dead, and was then 
begotten by God, when God raiſed him from tie dead. 
As to thoſe paſſages which have been ſuppoſed to aflert 


_ Chriſt's exiſtence in the heavenly world, previous to his 


birth and appearance among men, he explains them, by 


alledging, that Chriſt himſelf, after he was born, - 
before he entered on the office aſſigned him by his Ta- 


ther, was, in conſequence of the divine counſel and 
agency, in heaven, and remained there for ome Bs 
that he might hear from God, and being with hum, : 
the Scripture ſays, might ſee thoſe things which b 179 
to announce to the world, in the name 0 God him - 2 
though he explains John iii. 13, $ figurative ange's, 
Accordingly, in explaining the firſt words of 2 
goſpel, In the beginning was the word, Ke. bes abs 
that the terms, in the beginning, do not relate to _ 
but to the order of thoſe _ which John -_ who, 
to write concerning Jeſus Chriſt; imitating Mo at this 
in writing his hiſtory, opens his introdu E y 
word, beginning, in reference to the tranſaction Ward 
he was — to record. And Jeſus is calle cabſtanch 
he ſuppoſes, not on account of his natu 
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uthori wer, and beneficence, whicl | 1 CO © 
Father, and Ons, which wete de- | and feeble 8 O C | 
ding to the opinion of thi : titled Chriſt, ac- eeble; but th | 5 
cording e .: this writer, to adorati , obey the divi at he ma : 
* His ideas of the a of adoration and hi y the divine law b y, with the aſſiſtance f 
x g 4 y 0 our Lord d 8 powers. Di 4 y the right ſ ce of God; 
me m_ — Y Fay ee to thoſe x Be — and Mbewal rx aſſiſtance ooh _ application of 
rtained by perſons called ave | o and the l onſiders a 
High . . —_— e ST what he hoo ory e means imp2efſeth gh ofold; the 
an of judgment and piety ou "= action. He adds, no other, when he inſtru 99 them that obey Ts the heart / 
aficio er la 88 A to entertain the idea to diſcern his will, 1 s and illuminates th im; and the 
derogate from the power and * lainly does very much | exprelly contained „ in thoſe inſtances oy * rightly 
ny of God; an 1 ority, or goo Jt and internal aſſiſtance os his written word: 4 cannot be 
{ame thing a8 a ſatisfaction, an propitiation be not th good uſe of the e ongs only to thoſe | pita, this 
ſained from the puniſhment I d though God never r e | tion Socinus abſol xternal. The doctrin who have made 
iclaction gi of ſin, on accou e- count for utely denies, and e of predeſtina- 
real fat . ion go him, yet it is certain _ of any | that noti the preſcience of as 5 he endeavours to ac 
tting the pun | at 1 ion : eit * 
= cation PN and we 2 ns by Jeſus Chriſt, = adopted. On 5 h Wee W er e 
2a erde himſelf fo propi od hath, from his fre F =o Props body 
not to exact the . pe" us to us in Chriſt nounces us righteo OE ORE mm gorges 
might juſtly have done it. ow our fins, though "4 } and eternal life; er and grants us forgi US, e Rg 
at the death of Chriſt, and the pour - allows not only eee that we eee 1rooggy from 3 
for us, was an offering Ad en ng out of his blood | im; and our good wor riſt, i. e. confide 1 is be 
this ſacrifice may be ſaid to hav b ce to God, but that to Chriſt, though works, or the obedi e in and obey 
3 gh not th . edience we | 
Ins, in order to their bei e been offered up f are the /ine he efficient ice we render 
ed, that this bes 2 forgiven; yet he dend juſtification e w or indiſpenſable , apes ous cauſe, 
fered by Chriſt, not on the as it was expiatory, was of. any ſhould 3 Pen and erat 66 requiſite of our 
er his reſurrection 1 E. croſs, but in heaven itſ* if ſin, and continui rom this obedience __ But if 
un Chriſt dt . To which purpoſe h ell, neverth uing therein, th by falling int 
that Chriſt did not obtain etern P e obſerv theleſs, b , they ceaſe te * Foe 
ſore he entered into the holy e jgrs for us "ay | = may be juſt Fa pee re: been 
the prieſthood; and wi „ and there - | he ſays, is not! gain ; but thi of lite 
offering could Loon pg a prieſthood no —.— | 8 to „ ate „ » God — gs | 
docinus does allo ex rel 1- deu the di | * ocinus denied ; | ability for 
of the Holy Ghoſt; NN the diſtin perſonalit in the church eee of baptiſm, a 3 
a divine energy or infl anding by the Holy Spi ty] thoſe who i , alledging that it was „ as an ordinance 
With reſpect to the eren IT IO >| An Chriſt, other way have pub F for 
thought, that the nber; F nd ſtate of man, Socinus educated in the Chri from their earlieſt cly given their 
liable to death, by reaſon ww our race was mortal, i us] tained in theſe d riſtian diſcipline; or N have been 
exemption, without an ex 2880 frame, and incapable > principally on waſh he apprehends i 25 it is to be re- 
inluence, which was aa of the divine favour = | _ other ders 3 32 wo Wee be retained 
and, therefore, when th granted to him at that. in order o the Chriſtia n converted 
| J {tle aſſe creation; | 1 „in order to the righ tian. He farther thou 
entered into the world . aflerts, that by ſin d 2 18 previoufl 18 t adminiſtrati [ ought, 
but the neceſſit z he meant not natu eath de lob F neceſſary, that the b tion of baptiſm 5% 
| y of dying, or etc ral mortalit a believer, and h e baptized perſ th 
purpoſe he explains him, if r eternal death. To 155 of infant baptif e therefore, recko perſon ſhould 
might have been preſ. elf: Adam, if he had not fi this] After this . m unſcriptural and e ned the practice 
God, though oy erved from death by the k1 inned, Caps ompendious abſtract of * 
e E ee ea iti proper to obſerve, that e 
id, as 1t were reſue nad: immortal. By his fi nated Socinia nanner of ſpeakin that, ac- 
tis bleſſing ; ” , to give himſelf and hi in he the ſyſt ns, whoſe opini g, all are denomi | 
heref an his polite . * em of 8 — 10ns bear 2 ce 7 ; 1- 
ks renewed 80 8 5 ore, unleſs the favo rity | they onl ocinus; but, in a {tri ertain affinity to 
fas of tho her? we muſt all die, and ur of God bra are deemed the me 55 riCt and proper ſen; 
g At th , remain in th ce wholly, or wi mbers of this ſect er 
it ſeems to have b o the nature of the h the | theological e with a few exceptio ect, who em- 
| hs l it doch een the opinion of Soci uman ſoul, | ſelf gica doctrine, which Soci ceptions, the form of | 
| not ſo ſubſiſt of i ocinus, that, after or received f h Socinus either d 7 
28 to be capabl iſt of itſelf, wit „after Unitari rom his uncl 2 drew up him- 
ſenſations = thy To 8 or „ | N 3 or Socinian „ 2 to the 
ee 4 e eee ined Eve ee 1 
5 1 1 + | Catechelis tim 5 In 
juch a 05 that if by original ri "rm ore he ſinned ? work ecclefiarum Poloni es under the titl | 
on that he 118 teouſneſs b 0 trem, illiuſ. SIT olonicarum itie cf | 
not could ph e me 2 que Fil e eee att unum D h 
ane of Adam; as ie _=_ fin, this certainly ar : Spiritu, ex Sacra Serine unigenitum, una tag Pa- 
had th ee vonſilted 23 he did ſin. But if A e eee confitentium See C 22 
ad the ablolute rule N in this, th : nn,, 5 8 alechiſin 
reges directed 3 appetite on ee ral date ne a _ ſets diſtinguiſhed by 10 | 
aſcribe it to Adam, is fu n the opinion of thoſe ind | differ from Socinu re divided into ſeveral Poop e 
It ſhould ſee 5 18 ſupported b n thoſe who ſo m o5O0CcInNus with re d everal parties. So 5 
Kc m, from Adam's fall y no argument: hen ome deny the eterni gard to the worſhip of me 
a betw m's fall, that the nce | wicked ity of the fut ſhip of Chriſt ; 
lenſes had th ween them, and th ere was no per-] God and ſome apprehend i ure puniſhment of * 
ſays Socin e dominion over his r at his appetites anc God's foreknowledge of nd it contradictor en 
a rhe ſon. If 1 and | BuDN ge of future conti Enn 
3 3 whether there is TOI it be aſked ZANS, FARNOV ontingencies, &c. | 
ame as the 1 n original ſin? h 2 hh The chief ſch : IANS, and SE es See 
are born, beca e mquiry 3 e anſwers, | th chool of the Socini MIJUDAIZERS., 
SM uſe th y, whether men, wh 5 obtained the gr ocinians was RS. 
ave, on account ey derive their origi when they | their fi e grant of a f. at Racow, whe 
nilhment unt of his fall. contr rigin from Adam : ir firſt books were publiſhec ettlement, and 3 | re 
the conſe or are atm 3 acted any guilt r 7 in conſequence of th a ed. Butin th ere all 
nt of. the ws; to either? Th pu- af the Unite e intemperate | te year 1638, 
ein de no un e will muſt ; erefore, fin nitarian acad perate zeal of ſome ſt , 
puniſhm conſtitute guil „ſince] law was emy in this city againſ e ſtudents 
not at all poſſib ent witbout guilt, and ther enacted at W. city againſt 
le. that a - antecedent guilt, it ſe 0 that the arſaw, by which i popery, a 
2 man whe ble, that either of th guilt, it ſeems | academy of Rac by which it was d s 
have Yah. en he is born theſe ſhould pertain | feſlors baniſhed, the pri ow ſhould be deſtr ecreed, 
re; any viſe of he neither h pertain to] ſtroyed er printing-houſe of oyed, its pro- 
be underſtood « y ule of e as, nor could | Jed, and their churches ſh e of the Socinians d 
in man, and certain innate deſire 1 If by original ſin | mediately executed and & nt up. This law wa wi 
mes, and 4 proneneſs to ſin ch or evil concupiſcen other parts of Poland imilar edicts were e Ac 2 2 
| abours to , this opinion Soci ce | publiſhed b oland. In 1658 anoth nacted in 
at there is 1 refute ; concludi n Socinus de- | 77 y a diet held at W other ſevere act 
prvity Pp io ſuch thing Ae u ing, upon the what nians to leave the kingd arſaw, requirin g all * Was 
ceſſarily onſequence of riginal ſin, i. 8 e, tal puniſhment agai gdom for ever, and d tne Soci- 
produc the ſin of th a taint or or h againſt all whoſh enouncing capi- 
man race: ed, or by a the firſt man r harbour their ould profeſs their opini pi- 
his poſt 3 and that no ny means inflicted „ne- | newed in 166 perſons. This terribl :1T Opinions, 
erity f other evil neceſſari on the hu-} th in 1661 3 and, in conſeq rible edict was | 
means or from that firſt neceſſarily flow the Socinians ſough : nſequence of theſ $5 28 
other tranſgreſſi ws to all | Tranſylvania ught an afylum theſe meaſures 
ws 3 ion, than by ſom Tranſylvania z a conſid among their brethren 1 , 
man, bein olluence of tha y of dying ; not ind e | through the adjacen nſiderable number hren in 
r. ndeed acent provin - was diſperſed 
od to hi C naturally 8 1 tranſgreſſion but be ee and Pruſſia, w ; ces of Sileſia, Brand e 
own al, was on th 9 cauſe repai 9 ere their poſte . api n enburgh 
came neceff natural mortali at account left b paired to Holland and rity ſtill ſubſiſt. O . 
equently <HATY as a puni ality, and what y | till continu and England. In Tranf * ks 
„they wh puniſhment on th was natural | Holl e numerous; and ranſylvania the 
ame We Who are born F n NC offender * con 0 and their number * are much at their out y 
© natural mſtances, f of him, muſt b Pang” profeſs themſel is not conliderable ; e. In 
{ubj ly had » for he was depri & born in nelves ſuch are by ; and all wh 
bject nad or c s depr 5 2 neral tol g Dy law ex 1 0 
vill” Socinus ey: have. 1 of nothing are cal aeg which prevails in — —— from the ge- 
man, and that _ that there is Y N this | As to the wag ae | t kingdom. They 
e powers of man are ana _ of | writer ee oe on of the Socinians in Polani : 
| my ry | churches, which h at ſince their ſuppreſſion ch ay 
ave aſſembled in private h . have had 
ouſes, woods, 
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SOCRATIC induction, in Rhetoric, See INDUCTION. 
So cRATIc philoſophy, the doQrines and opinions, with re- 


* 


or fields, as opportunity permitted; and theſe aſſemblies | 


have been conducted under the inſpection of . r mi- 
niſters, educated at Leyden and Amſterdam. Since the 
edict of 1661, they have been included by the Romiſh 
party under the general name of Diss1DENTs : how- 
ever, in thoſe parts of Poland, which by the late parti- 
tion fell ro the lot of Pruſſia, Ruſha, or the emperor, 
they have now their liberty in common with their other 
diſſident brethren, and their public places of worſhip. 
The only ſociety of Socinians in England was that formed 
by Mr. John Biddle, under the patronage of Mr. 'Thomas 


Firmin, and his adherents. were called Bidellians; but 


this name was loſt in the more common appellation of 
Socinians, or, what they preferred, Unitarians. They 
differed from Socinus, and the foreign Unitarians, in 
maintaining the perſonality of the Holy Spirit. This 
ſociety does not appear to have ſubſiſted after the death 
of Biddle ; nor have the Socinians, though their ſenti- 


ments have been adopted by ſeveral, made any figure as 


a community in England. The moſt diſtinguiſhed Soci- 
nian writers, in Poland, were Crellius, Smalcius, Vol- 
kelius, Slichtingius, Wolzogenius, Przipcovius, and Sta- 
niſlaus Lubianicius: to this number ſome have added 
Grotius; and in later times we might enumerate Le 
Clerc, Biddle, Lardner, Lowman, Fleming, Lindſey, 


Prieſtley, &c. See on this ſubject Socini Oper. tom. i. 


& ii. paſſim. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 167, &c. 
8 vo. Toulmin's Life of Socinus, paſſim. Sce UNI- 
en,, 
SOCK. See Soccus. 5 | 
Sock and ſythe-land. See HUsBAND-l/and. | 
SOCKET. Ball and facet. See BALL. 
SOCKETS, in a Ship, are the holes which the pintles of 
the murthering pieces go into. | 
SOCLE, or ZocLE, in Architeclure, a flat, ſquare mem- 
ber under the baſes of pedeſtals, of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. 
which it ſerves as a foot, or ſtand. _ 
The word is French; formed from the Italian zocco/o, or 
the Latin /occus, the ſhoe of the ancient comic actors. 
Vitruvius calls it quadra; we, frequently, p/:nth. 


Soclx, centinued, is a kind of continued ſtand, or pede- 


ſtal, without either baſe, or corniche, ranging round the 
whole building; called, by Vitruvius, STEREOBATA 
and, by the French, ſoubaſſement. 


/ 
SOCMEN, or SOKEMEN, ſacmanni, ſuch tenants as held | 


their lands and tenements in /ocage; but the tenants in 
ancient demeſne ſeem moſt properly to be called /ocmans. 
See Soc and VILLENAGE. | | 


chile. The word is Saxon. 5 

SOCO, in Ornithology, the name of a Brafilian bird of the 

heron- kind, the ardea Braſilienſis of Linnzus, remark- 
able, beyond all the reſt of that genus, for the length of 
its neck. It is very common in the Braſils; it is ſmaller 
than the common heron; its beak is ſtrong, ſtraight, and 
ſharp ;, its tail ſhort; its head and neck brown, and va- 
riegated with black; and its body is of the ſame colours 
in different variegations, but its wings have a mixture of 
whiteneſs. zSee Tab. V. of Birds, N? 54. | 


SOCOME, in our Law Books, &c. a cuſtom of grinding | 


- corn at the lord's mill, Phe 
There is a bond-jocome, where the tenants are bound to 
it; and /ove-ſocome, where they do it freely, out of af- 
fection to the lord. See MoLTa. „„ 


4 


gard to morality and religion, maintained and taught by 
Socrates. 5 5 % TOO 

By the character of Socrates, left us by the ancients, 
particularly by his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, &c. he ap- 
pears to have been one of the beſt and the wiſeſt perſons 
in the heathen world. To him is aſcribed the bft intro- 
duction of moral philoſophy; which is what is meant by 


5 | that popular ſaying, Socrates fir/t called philoſophy down 
from heaven io earth : that is, from the contemplation of 


the heavens, and heavenly bodies, he led men to conſider 


ties, actions, &c. 


themſelves, their own paſſions, opinions, faculties, du- 


While young, he was exceedingly fond of natural know- 
ledge, as he witneſſes of himſelf, in Plato; but in his | 


older age he caſt aſide this part of philoſophy as obſcure, 
uncertain, impracticable, and even uſeleſs and imperti- 
nw ; and applied himſelf wholly to moral or active phi- 
oſophy. | | 

It was he, firſt, who when all the other philoſophers 
boaſted they knew all things, owned, ingenuouſly, he 
knew 1 but this, that he knew nothing; which 
Pyrrho, the father of the ſceptic philoſophy, improved 
on, when he ſaid he knew nothing; not even this, that 
he knew nothing. Yet, in an anſwer to the oracle, it 
was pronounced, AvJpwr aravruy Lurpatns oopurarcg, that 
Socrates was the wiſeſt of all men. He was accuſed by 
Anytus, Melitus, and Lycon, three perſons, whoſe ha- 

] FS e 


 SOCNA, in our Old IH riters, a privilege, liberty, or fran- | 


| 
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tred he had incurred by his ſevere FRE! - | 
the poets, of which number the two pony galt 
third an actor. His accuſation was, that he? ad the 


the Athenian youth, and broached new ſy By 1 
He was condemned to drink cicuta by two — mon Th 
eighty- one votes, ag we are told by Quintilian, tl and ; 
After his death, his fellow-citizens repented te 7 
gree, that the gymnaſia, courts of juſtices & But d. 1 
ſhut up: Melitus was put to death, Anytus was real 1 
and a ſtatue was erected to Socrates. $ baniſhed hu 
He wrote nothing himſelf; yet almoſt all the Cree? int 
ſects of philoſophers refer their origin to his dif "at Tal 
particularly the Platoniſts, Peripatetics; hea ou 
renaics, Stoics, & c. But the greateſt part of wa fact 
ſophy we have in the works of Plato. "Fn the 
Lunt in Medicine. See CARDIALGIA, and Hear, 4 
It is to be obſerved, that what we underſtand by the word Do! 
ſoda is to be diſtinguiſhed from the /a of the ancient 1 
for they expreſſed by this word a peculiarly ſha 2 ton 
terrible pain in the head. e N SOFT 
The common opinion being, that this complaint i merely SOFI 
; owing to an acid humour, has given riſe to the uſe of SOF) 
chalk in it as an univerſal remedy; end people, who x SOF! 
. . . , are 
afflicted with it, uſually ſwallow chalk alone, and thi col 
in large quantities, for their cure. But this is by 1 To 
means a ſafe, or adviſable method]; for the chalk mew. Kc 
ing with an acid, becomes a violent aſtringent on ms To 
ing with it, and powerfully contracts the tender fibril ſor 
of the ſtomach. Whence it often happens, that infteed ne] 
of a cure, the conſequences are more painful cardia) for 
gias, with obſtructions of the viſcera, anorexies, and 800 
often in women ſuppreſſions of the menſes. Some gie 2 
the powder of bricks inſtead of chalk; but this is more Tl 
dangerous than the chalk, as it is in itſelf more afrin. i 
gent. In people, who are afflicted with this comphint vi 
from eating fat things, a draught of brandy often prores gf 
an immediate cure. Junker's Conſp. Med, p. 589. ſu 
SODA ſubethica, a term uſed to expreſs a heavy and dull ca 
pain in the head. ä | th 
SODA, in Natural Hiſtory. See KALI. | 8 
SODALES Auguſtales. See AUGUSTALES, A 
SODALITIUM, among the Anglo Saxons, was the name 801 
of a voluntary affociation, the object of which was the 

perſonal ſecurity of thoſe who joined in it, and which ” 
the ſeebleneſs of government at the time rendered ne- W 
ceſſary. Among other regulations, which are contained fc 
in one of theſe {till extant, the following deſerves no- 0 
tice: if any aſſociate ſhall either eat or drink willi a per- 0 
ſon who has killed any member of the /odalitium, unless 4 
in the preſence of the king, the biſhop, or the count, 0 
and unleſs he can prove that he did not know the perſon, 1 
let him pay a great fine. Hicks Diſl. Epiſt. apud Thel. 5 
Ling. Septentr. vol. i. p. 21. | F 
SODDER, or SODER. See SoL DER. h 
SODDERING. See SOLDERING. 2 1 
SODDING of brick. See BRICK. | 4 
SODE-/ho5ts, in Botany, a name given by ſome to the tree, ] 
whole inſpiflated juice is the gum tacamalacca of the c 
ſhops. | ns 
SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery ; thus called 7 
from the city of Socom, which was deltroyed by fir for i 
the fame. SE Tod 3 0 
The Levitical laws adjudged thoſe guilty of this execrable 
evil to death, Lev. xviii. 22, 23. Xx. 15, 16. and ths 


civil law aſſigns the ſame puniſhment to it. Our laws 
alſo make it felony. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 6.5 Eli cap. 


17. - 1 : c t aboxe 
SOFA, in the Eaſt, a kind of alcove raiſed half a foo _ 
the floor of a chamber, or other apartment; and AX we 
the place of ſtate, where vilitors of diſlinCtion ae 
ceived. | : . 1 
Among the Turks, the whole floor of their en 1 
covered with a kind of tapeſtry, and on the win . 4. 
is raiſed a /ofa or ſopha, laid with a kind of . 0 
vered with a carpet much richer than the — oY 
this carpet the Turks are ſeated, both men an — 
like the taylors in England, croſs-legged, nuns of 
the wall, which is bolſtered with velvet, _ meals 
ſtuff, ſuitable to the ſeaſon. Here they eat ch 
only laying a ſkin over the carpet, to ſerve as a ih plat 
and a round wooden board over all, covered win. 
&c. | 1. and 
The ambaſſadors of France ſtood out a long 2 "y 
refuſed to viſit the grand vizir, unleſs N em tht 
ceive them on the / at length he granted 
ſofa. 
SOFEE. See Sor hr. by which ſom 
SOFFIETTA, the bellows-fiſh, a name 4 common u 
have called the $COLOPATY - a ſmall ſea-ſihy 
the markets of Rome and Venice. . ny tic 
SOFFITA, Sorrir, or Sorir, in Arebiteclurts all f 


ber cieling, formed of croſs beams, ot lying ou the 


> 3 — —_— wo 
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zre compartiments or pannels whereof are en- 


portions of the different kinds in the mixed ſoils, The 


natural produce of the land, as to weeds or graſs, is al'o 


the ſqu 
Ic to be gteatly regarded by the perſon who intends to im- 


ich ſculpture, painting, or gilding. 2 

K 40 lan and fignities the ſame with the La- 
The yon and /aquear 3 with this difference, that /acunar p 
5 any cieling with ſquare; hollow pannels, called 

is 


rove upon it. What is the effect of ploughing is next 10 
e enquired into, and experiment muſt ſhew what kind 
of corn agrees beſt with it. 
All land that moulders into duſt with froſt, with all ſor's 
of warm lands, black mould, yellow clays, if not too 
ſpewy when wet, and all that turn black after rain, are 
in general good lands for corn. Land that produces 
large trees, as alſo ſuch as produces b'a-k-thorn, weeds, 
thiſtles, rank graſs, and the like, and that lies in bot- 
toms open to the eaſt or ſouth, being well ſheltered from 
other winds, may be always eſteemed to bid f. ir for good 
land. Thyme, ſtrawberries, betony, and wild ſage, di- 
rect to the places where woods will thrive beſt; and cha- 
momile is always an indication of a land being diſpoſed 
to bear corn in large crops. | 
All land that binds after froſt and rain, all that turns 
white, and is full of worms, or is very moiſt and cold, 
or that is too hot and dry, and that lies open to the north 
on the ſides of hills, expoſed to cold winds and froſts in 


and laquear for compartiments interlaced with 
5 nds, after the manner of knots or laquei. 
3 10 thoſe we ſee in the baſilics and palaces of Italy, 
utde apartments of Luxembourg, at Paris, &c. See 
t. fig. 10. | | 
0. r, is alſo uſed for the under- ide or 
12 8 architrave; and more particularly for that of 
0 or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, 
! plafond, and we uſually the drip. . 
is enriched with compartiments of roſes; and in the 
Doric order has eighteen drops, diſpoſed in three ranks, 
ſix in each, placed to the right of the guttæ, at the bot- 
tom of the triglypss. | 
vOFL, or SoPHI. See Sor Er. 
80 FTT. See SOFFIT- . 6 
SOFT pulſe, ro, and ſoap. See the ſubſtantives. 
SOFTENING, in Painting, the mixing and diluting © 


e 


800 ET TO, ſubjeft, in the Lalian Muſic, is uſed for a ſong 


SOIL, lum, in Agriculture and Gardening, denotes earth, 


Loam, or mother-earth, is the medium between the two, 


but the peculiar plants of both the other two will grow 
in loam, as partaking equally of the qualities of both. 


colours with the bruſh or pencil. 


To ſoften deſigns in black and white, made with the pen, | 


Kc. lignifies to weaken the teint. 5 
To ſiften a portrait, according to Felibien, is to change 
ſome of the ſtrokes, and give a greater degree of ſweet- 


neſs and ſoftneſs to the air thereof, which before had 
ſomething rough and harſh in it. 


or melody, on which ſome counterpoint is to be made. 
This may be done variouſly : thus, 1. Contrapunto fopra 
il gets, a counterpoint above the ſubject, is that of 
which the ſubject is the baſs. 2. Contrapunto ſotto il fe- 
gette, when the given ſubject is the higher part. If the 
ſubject, in either caſe, does not change its notes, it is 
called leur invariato. But if the notes be changed, ei- 
ther in 

$:g:tto is alſo uſed for the words to which a ſong is to be 
made. 4. Sogetto is likewiſe applied to a ſeries of notes, 
from which a FUGUE is formed. 


or ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of its 
mould for the produCtion and growth of vegetables. 


Mr. Bradley reduces all ſoils to three heads or kinds; viz. 
ſand, loam, or mother earth, and clay. TE of] 
Gravels, and all the open /o11s, till we come at loam, are 
of the ſandy race; and the binding earths, from loam 
down to the ſtiffneſs of chalk, may be ranged under the | 


clay kind, ; 
and includes all the intermediate kinds. 


Each of theſe ſeils tends alike to vaGETATION, and 
has its peculiar plants, which will not grow in the other; 


Loam, then, muſt be allowed the beſt and moſt benefi- 


cial ſoil, where it can be had; and where it cannot, if, | 
by a mixture of other earths, we can make a compolt to | 
reſemble it, we have more to expect from it, eſpecially 


in plantations of durable trees, than from a compoſition 
of dung, or other forcing ingredients, which, like ex- 
ceſs of high intemperate foods and liquors, though they 
give a halty growth, yet make the thing ſhort-lived. 

The land of England, as conſidered by the farmer, is 


reduced into nine ſorts of oils; the ſandy, the gravell 
the chalky, the ſtony, . 1 5 & 


earth, the marſh, and the clay land. Of this laſt kind 


there are four varieties, diſtinguiſhed by their colours; 
the black, the blue, the yellow, and the red. 
n many places theſe 
ther, and where it is 


4 ſo, it is much better than where 
ney are ſeparate or fin | 


gure or poſition, it is called ſogetto wariato. 3. 


the rocky, the hazely, the black | 


foils are mixed and blended toge- | 


winter, and to the ſun's ſcorching heat in ſummer; and 
all that bears naturally holly, box, ivy, juniper, fern, or 
brakes, ſurzes, broom, and heath; and lands that bear 
moſſes, ruſhes, yarrow, and wild tanzy, with flags, and 


other ſuch weeds, which betoken a cold and damp 


ground, are lefs fit for corn, though other things ma 
ſucceed on them. Where plants appear blaſted, ſhrubby, 


and curled, theſe are diſtempers in them occaſioned by 


ſudden changes of wet and cold, and a dry heat. All 
theſe lands are, by their natural produce, to be judged 
leſs fruitful than the others. Blackiſh, dun, or yellow 
ſand, and very hot (tony grave), are generally eſteemed 
very unfruitful. Chalky lands are naturally cold, and 
therefore they require warm compoſts; and this is the 
reaſon why chalk itſelf is ſo good a manure for hot and 
dry lands. Sandy land, well manned with marl, will 
bear turneps, or white or blue pcaſe, to great advantage. 


Mortimer. e . 
The great article, in the culture of plants, trees, &c. 


is the /i; and in many caſes it is not ſuflicient to have 
found a ſoil, which once tried proves convenient, and 
to ſuppoſe that it will always continue ſo. In courſe of 
time the /d, which was once proper for the nouriſh— 
ment of ſome peculiar vegetable, loſes its virtue; and 
this ſooner in ſome lands, and later in others. All who 
are converſant in huſbandry, are well acquainted with 
this. If a good piece of gronnd be choſen for the ſow- 
ing of wheat, and it produces very well the firſt year, it 
will not for ever continue to do fo; the ſecond year's 
crop will be perhaps good, and the third and fourth te- 
lerable : all this while the land is in heart, as the far- 
mers expreſs it; but after this it becomes improper, and 
very little wheat will be raiſed if ſown upon it; yet 
when it refuſes to produce wheat, it will, without any 
alteration, produce barley in ſufficient plenty for ſome 
years; when it will yield no more good crops of barley, 
it may be ſtill fowed with oats, and will produce that 


grain as well as freſh land; and when it has been worn 


out with all theſe, it will produce peaſe. After this it 
is made quite barren, and can be of no farther uſe to the 
farmer, the vegetative quality of it being worn off by 
theſe ſucceſſive crops, each ſort of grain taking off that 
part which is more peculiarly fitted for its own nouriſh- 
ment; the wheat firſt, and the reſt.in their order. While 
one of theſe plants is taking up what belongs to its par- 
ticular nature, the reſt all remain quiet and undiſturbed ; 
and theſe are afterwards carried away by "ſucceſſive 
changes of plants, which require them; and at length, 


by the whole, all the vegetable matter is carried away, 


and the lands ſo drained of it, that there muſt be a ſup- _ 


"js | ſingle; eſpecially where the mixtures ply of ſomething in its room, before any thing more of | 
00 45 to be of a right kind, as thoſe of the hot and the] any kind can be raiſed from it. | | 
1 . blended with the cold and the moiſt. Nature | The ſupply of freſh vegetable matter, in the place of 
i wh this often, and art may 1mitate it. All ſands are] that which was drained away by the ſuccellive growths | 
ie oY _ all clays are cold, and therefore the laying clay | of plants, is done by ſeveral ways, but by none ſo well, 
Is; | 3 andy lands, or ſand upon clayey lands, is the beſt as by letting it lie fallow for ſome time. The other 
thy very ure ; this alters and changes for the better the | means of giving a ſupply to the exhauſted earth are the 
<< 5 07 5 of the land itſelf, whereas dung only im-] manures laid on it by the farmer, and theſe are, all of 
_ ors ar dime, and after that leaves it as bad as it | them, ſome animal or vegetable remains, and their uſe 
nd the den ar Mixt eile, that tend to the clayey kind, are] is to drain into the earth thoſe particles from themſelves, 
2 ill we vt all others for corn. It is not only the natural | which may be again received into the bodies of new pro- 
the ne to consider, but the depth of it, and what fail | 


13 PE ; 
3 for the richeſt ſoil, if it be only eight or 
will not *# 3 lies upon a cold clay, ot upon ſtone, 


itful to t "mY Tm 
that lie upon bers he farmer as the leaner ſoil 


duCtions of the ſame kinds. Blood, urine, the excre- | 
ments of animals, with their feveral parts, as horns, 
hoofs, hairs, feathers, calcined ſhells, and vegetable bo- 


dies in an altered ſtate, ſuch as Ices of wine and beer, 

10 elt under. er undet- ſtrata. Gravel and ſand ate the aſhes of burnt vegetables, leaves, ſtraw, roots, ſtubble, 
prolife,. of all others, to make tbe land above | and the like, when in a decaying ſtate, turned under the 

. Cold and wet las 1 | earth again by plowing, there become diſunited in to their 
o Parts of En 60 As are much more fruitful in the ſouthern | component parts, and theſe again are carried up into 
the Uerefore 18 and, than in the north. The climates, other new plants. See MaNURING of ground. | 

01 I te to be conlidered, and the quantitics or pro- If we take off our thoughts from the ſields, and look 
W. Ne 235. | . 6 P 


among 


S 01 


among the gardens, we there meet with farther confir- 
mations of the ſame thing : the trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, 
cultivated in theſe, aſter they have continued in one ſta- 
tion, till they have derived thence the greater part of the 
matter fitted for their increaſe and nouriſhment, will ei- 
ther decay or degenerate, unleſs they have a new ſupply 
of manure added to the earth about their roots, or are 


themſelves tranſlated into other earth, not fo drained of 


that particular matter out of which they are to be fed. 


The older trees have ſome more ſupplies of fit matter 


than che younger, by means of the length of their roots, 


which, when they have drained one ſpot of ground, uſu- 


ally are carried much farther into another, and reach a 
very great way; but at laſt they can reach no farther, 
and all fails, unleſs ſuch a ſupply of manure, or the be- 


ing removed into freſh earth, ſupply that nouriſhment | 


they can no longer have where they ſtand. The gar- 
deners, when they tranſplant trees, cut off theſe long 


roots; but though they only do this to prevent the trou- | 


ble of opening a larger hole than neceſſary for their re- 
ception, yct there is in nature this good reaſon for it, 


that they have, when brought to a freſh /i, no occaſion. 
for thoſc long roots to draw nouriſhment from afar off, | 


when there is enough of it every where about them. 


From the whole of this reaſoning it is inferred, that the | 


modern ſyſtem is erroneous, which ſays that water is the 
only thing that gives nouriſhment and increaſe to plants; 
fince, if this was the caſe, there could be no need of 
manures, nor any need of altering the crop, in order to 
its ſucceeding, or of tranſplanting trees to make them 
thrive : and that ſome ſort of terreſtrial matter, taken 


from among the /i, is what gives increaſe and bulk to 


plants; for were it only water, the rain falling in all 
places alike, all would alike be at all times ſuited to pro- 
duce all plants; and if the earth, according to lord Ba- 


con's ſyſtem, ſerved to no other purpoſe to plants and 


trees, but to keep their roots firm, and to defend them 
ſrom over-hear, and over-cold, one earth would do as 
well for theſe uſes as another, and the ſame earth would 


do as well for the ſame plant as a different earth. Phil. | 


Tranſ. NY 255. p. 219. g „ 

Mr. Tull, who thinks that earth is the true food of 

plants, maintains, that the only difference of /,eil, ex- 
cept the richneſs, is the different degree of heat and 
moiſture it has; the earth is equally proper, of whatever 

kind it be, and if theſe addictions be properly adjuſted, 

any /i will nouriſh any plant. See Food of PLanTs, 

and VEGETATION. 


_ So1L, brickihh, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs a kind | 


of hazely earth, or land, of a reddiſh caſt. It is frequent 


in Eſſex, and ſome other counties, and approaches to | 


the nature of a loam. It has no ſtones in it, and does 


not bind after wet as clay does, but lets all the water in | 


that comes; whereas all clays hold the water till the 
ſun exhales it, and after rain with a froſt, moulder into 
duſt. | LO | | | 


Theſe loams are an excellent mixture for other earths, | 


being a happy medium between two extremes, uniting 
what is too looſe, cooling what is too hot, and entertain- 
ing a moderate ſhare of moiſture, | 


The beſt produce of the brick-earth is rye; if well dunged : 


it will bear white oats, turneps, barley, wheat, buck- 
\ wheat, and peaſe. The natural produce in weeds, is 
broom, fern, quick-graſs, and the like. If it be well 


dunged, it will produce large crops of cloyer, but it 
ſoon wears out of it, and ſhould therefore be ſowed | 
mixed with rye-graſs. The beſt manure for theſe lands | 
is Chalk, mixed with coal-aſhes ; marl makes a great im- 


provement in them, and there is a {tiff yellow kind of 
clay, that moulders with the froſt, that anſwers the ſame 
purpoſe. Whatever amendment is beſtowed upon this 
ſort of land by dung, and other enriching things that do | 
not abſolutely alter the nature of the earth, laſts but a 
little while, Theſe lands bind very much after rain, and 
turn whiter ; no froſt will diffolye the clod, and if they 
are newly ploughed up, and never ſo much rain comes 
on them, people may walk or ride over them almoſt as 
firm as over gravel. If they are not frequently ploughed, 
they are very ſubject to worms, which deſtroy the win- 
ter corn. They yield but poor crops in wet years; the 
weeds are generally very rank, and the wheat runs all 
into ſtraw. e Pi is a great improyement of them, 
they always grow well the year after it. Theſe lands are 
to be ordered for corn in the ſame manner with the 
clay land, only as they are rank, and carry the crop much 
into ſtraw, it is beſt to dung them on the etch crop, and 
to ſow them with barley, and never to dung the fallows. 
Where the farmer has not a mind to plough them, but 
keep them for graſs, they ſhould be mowed one year, 
and then kept ſhort fed with ſheep, which will in time 
ſweeten them very much The red ſandy lands in 


manure, fo they plough but once for the yea 


ear's 
fo 
and Manure ju 
I 


which is juſt before the ſowing-time 
before they plough it; for if they plou h it of 
manure it ſooner, they find a great Fans Oitener, 20 
mould waſhed away below the ſurface Fa, of the beg 
pu of the roots of the corn, "45 een 
n Oxfordſhire they have a ſort of x . 
begin fallowing as 1 in the BOY of as 
the ſun is too bich : if it is moderately Fe. before 
lowed, they eſteem it the better, but it ſho! yn fl. 
too wet. They ſeldom give it a ſecond n not by 
reckon that if it is too fine and light, it ber, ow 
8 Mortimer. | Fe ey 
OIL, Chalk. Barley and wheat will ſu 
the better ſort of chally land; and 3 9 well og 
au on any kind of it. 1 „ 00 teh 
e natural produce of this ſort of land ; ; 
ſort of mall vetch called the tine mers ya 3 th 
may-weed, &c. Saintfoin and hop-clover will — 
ſucceed tolerably well on theſe lands; and i lg 
are of the better ſort, the great clover will do Th 
manure for theſe lands is dung, old rags, 450 the 0 
dung left after folding them on it. If rain hapye * 
fall on theſe lands juſt after the ſowing, the ok q 
bind fo hard after it, that the ſhoots from the ſeed D 
not pierce through it, and the greater part of the A 
will be by this means loſt. In Hertfordſhire they uns. 
the chalk-lands with pigeons-dung, aſhes, and foot a 
with ſome horſe-dung: and in Oxfordſhire they uſe 
other manure than half-1otten dung, with which fa 
mix ſand; and this, they ſay, prevents the earth fon 
binding. They generally ſow theſe lands there with 
wheat, meſlin, and barley, only after wheat they 
ſow peaſe and vetches; in the ſowing of theſe they 
are particularly forced to wait for fair weather, leon 
of the land's binding. Mortimer, 
501L, Clay. The clay-lands in different parts of England 
are of different colours, as blue, black, yellow, wire 
and red. Of theſe the black and the yellow are n 
where found the beſt for corn; the red is very good, but 
the white and blue are the worſt. Some of the blue in 
particular is of fuch a nature and diſpoſition, that nc- 
thing can ſubdue it ; and is fo greedy and voracious, that 
nothing willl fatiate it without the utmoſt induſtry, 
Some clay-lands are more pinguid, and others more fip- 
_ Pery, but all of them are very tenacious of water upon 
the ſurface, where it ſtagnates, and chilis the plant, in- 
ſtead of penetrating and nouriſhing it; and in dry ſeaſons 
they become ſo hard, that the dews cannot penetrate 
them. Wheat, barley, grey-peaſe, and horle-beans, 
are the principal produce of this ſort of Jands; and 
that the farmer may know which of his untried laut ar 
of this kind, he muſt obſerve their natural production, 
and if he finds gooſe-graſs, or chivers, with wild tanzy, 
great daiſies, thiſtles, May-weed, and fome red poppics 
2 may be aſſured the land that produces them is of thi 
ind, | 8 
Some of theſe clays will bear exceeding good crops 0 
clover, or rcy-graſs, and if weil manured and ſed, they 
will anſwer the expence by the richneſs of the crop. 
The beſt manures for them are dung, particularly horte 
dung, aſhes, lime, ſoot, pigeons-dung, mait-dult and 
the dung of ſheep, by folding them upon the lard it 
different places. Mortimer. | . 
Clays hold the manure that is beſtowed on them better 
than any other lands whatever, and yield the belt = 
of any, eſpecially where there is a muxture of lime· lone 
with them. It is the common practice of che om 
of England to ſow theſe lands at firſt breaking uf 2 
black oats; they then fallow them, and aſter this * 
them with wheat or barley, and the etch · crop with e 
oats, peaſe, or beans. . | M and 
801, Gravetly The farmers obſerve, that pay tat 
ſandy lands eaſily admit of heat and moiſture, 9 * 
laſt than any olle 
they have leſs advantage from the laſt t. der hare 
lands, becauſe they let it paſs too ſoon, if g ui 4 
Jooſe under-ſtratum z or retain it too long, 1! om 
a firm one, ſuch as clay, or a cold ſolid pas hat 
theſe accidents it either parches or chills too * at 
when gravelly ground has a thin coat of goo Jace exet 
top, and a bottom of looſe ſtone, a will pro d mo1tture 
lent crops of graſs, for it will receive heat 3 0 
enough; and if at any time it parches up 5 
leaſt rain refreſhes it again, and the growt 
than before. Mortimer. | TT 
SOIL, Maumy, in Agriculture, an earth wein it t0 | 
ITS which caules ©, 
white marly clay, chalk, and ſand, | l u 
work very ſhort, as the farmers call 5 1 1 wich bei, 
diy. This ſort of land is uſually 1997; | 41 te 
. - ame tillag | 
meſlin, or barley, and requires the 


clay-land does, and mult be kept dry 3 4sthef 


Northamptonſhgre are of this kind; they will not hold 


* 


Its moſt proper manure is the rotteue frequs0d) 


80JOURNERS 


, See Soc 
SOk ERA Ne SOcAG E. 
SO ee Sec SOCMEN. | 


SOK 


frequently oſe to ſow peaſe, chooſing a fair and 
ſon en ler ei n ; for if there happen a 
Pers ſon after their ſowing, the earth will bind 
firmly to ether after it, that moſt of the ſeed will be 
1 f Pilot's Oxfordſhire, p. 246. 
© Marſpy. See Mags HY Lands, FRN, BoG, &c. 
us ne, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs ſuch 
* 10 10 conſiſt wholly of a pure ſheer ſand. ; 
coun! of different colours, as white, blackiſh, reddiſh, 
* wiſh, and is very different in its nature, and in 
b 5 of 15 particles, ſome being harſher and ſome 
8 110 grey, black, and aſh- coloured ſand- lands 
. to worlt of all, and generally are found on heaths 
Hd: Gravelly lands approach 'much to the 
ues of theſe, and thoſe which conſiſt of largeſt ſtones, 


and are 


ww ine? plants for arable land, of this kind, are 


white 6ats, rye, black wheat, and turneps. The natural 
oduce in weeds, is quick graſs, ſortel, broom, furze, 
fern, and heath. 8 | 
'The beſt manure for them is either mar], or ſuch clay 
as will break with the froſts. Cow-dung is alſo a 
dod manure for theſe lands, and many uſe with ſucceſs 
chalk, mud, and the half-rotten ſtraw from dunghills. 
When the farmer has a mind to raiſe corn on theſe 
hands, he muſt order them as the clays (fee Clay-S01L); 
but where they are over-run with broom, furzes, and 


ties. This is the practice in Staffordſhire, and by 
it they rid themſelves of theſe troubleſome weeds, and 
ocure good crops of corn, though at ſome expence. 


for this they make three fallowings in winter, and ſtir 
them in the May following; at this time they ſow 
them, allowing one buſhel of ſeed to an acre, which 
generally yields them lixty again, Then once plough- 
ing theſe lands, after this crop is off, they are fit to ſow 
rye on. | 
h Oxfordſhire they ſeldom give theſe lands more than 
two fallowings for wheat, except they are very much 
- over-run with weeds; and they eſteem the white and 
lammas wheat the moſt agreeable for this ſort of land, 
and then after a fallow rathripe barley. They after- 


wards generally fallow them every other year, and reckon | 


them unfit for beans and peaſe, though they ſometimes 
ſow them with winter vetches. If they fow peaſe on 
them, they eſteem the rathripe kinds the beſt. 


In Herefordſhire they are much ſubject to moſs growing | 


upon their fandy-{ands, and they make a great improve- 


ment by burning it on the ground, and mixing the aſhes 


uith lime, which they then plough in. 


They generally ſow them with rye after this manure, and 


that yields a very gteat increaſe upon them, and brings 
on 2 very good kind of graſs, if they are laid down after 
a crop or two, Mortimer. * : 

M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in 


_ bots, to the different quality of the ſands mixed in them. 


Seft-jJands, according to bim, make a ſoft gentle earth: 


untuous ſands, a ſtiff carth: coarſe ſands, a rough un- 


tractable earth, &c. l | 
011, in fome parts of England, is uſed as the name for the 

Phoca, or DE a=calf. 5 | | 

This creature, in Cornwall, they frequently find ſleep- 

ing on the ſhore, and kill him; ſometimes by ſhooting, 
8 ſtriking over the head with long poles. He 

defends hi 


ackward with great violence. 


2 of the country; but were allowed no ſhare in 
— 8 However, they were not allowed to 
y A ing, or manage any buſineſs in their own 

mes, but were obliged to chooſe out of the citizens 


ws to whole care and protection they would commit 
themſelves, who 


corp and oppreſſion. He was called PROSTATES» 


| ue 1 comme deſire, be it done as it is deſired; a form 
ref en the king gives the royal aſſent to a private bi 
Meterred in PARLIAMENT, © 


» DOKE, Soc, in Ancient Cuſtoms. See Soc. 


nan 5 i | 
ts excuſed from cuſtomary impoſitions. 


0 . : 
hi Or a quit-rent, or payment made to the lord by 


18 tenant 4 . a 
older. &. for acting in quality of /oc-man, or free- 


in our 07 , _ 
in the /ake, or Nt Writers, the lord's rent gatherer 


2 


ſow beans next after wheat in clayey grounds, 


ſome very light, ſeeming only to be mere |, 


mixed with the harſheſt /ards, are of all the | 


ſuch ſort of weeds, marl is to be laid on in great quan- 


The firſt ſowing of this land is with black wheat, and | 


mſelf, when on ſhore, by throwing ſtones 


2 » among the Athenians, were permitted to | 
well in the city, and follow their own buſineſs, with» 
out diſturbance, provided they obſerved all the laws and 


ſe duty it was to defend them from all | 


he word is lometimes alſo; uſed for the privilege of te- | 


SOL 


SOKHIO, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome 
authors for a peculiar ſpecies, if it may be ſo called, of 
the lignum aloes. 12 
It is of a greyiſh colour, and ſeems to have been the blea; 
or outer part of the wood next the back. | 


|SOT,, in Mui, the fifth note of the gamut ; ut, re, mi, 


fa, /o!, la. | | 
Sol, or Sou, Willing, a French coin, of _billon, i. e. of 
copper with a little filver mixed, equal to twelve deniers, 
or French pence; and the twentieth part of the livre, or 
pound. See SHILLING, : 
The word is formed from the Latin, /olidus, a ſhilling. 
Bodin is miſtaken when he derives it 4 ſele, by reaſon of 
the ſun ſtruck on it. 0 


ling. | 
The /o! was firſt ſtruck on the foot of twelve deniers 
Tournois, whence it was alſo called douzain, a name it 
ſtill retains, though its ancient value be changed; the /o/ 
having been fince augmented by three deniers, and ſtruck 
with a punchion of a fleur-de-lys, to make it current for 
fifteen deniers. Soon after the old els were coined over 
again, and both old and new were indifferently made 
current for fifteen deniers. In 1709, the value of the 
ſame %s was raiſed to eighteen deniers. Towards the 
latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. the /s of eighteen 
deniers were again lowered to fifteen, where they now 
ſtand. The /o/ of fifteen deniers is called fo! Paris. 
The Dutch have alſo two kinds of /ols the one of ſilver, 
called ſels de gros, and likewiſe /chelling ; the other ot 
copper, called alſo the /uyver. See Coin. 
In old authors we read of gold /e, which were different 
at different times. In the time of the Salic law, the 
gold fol was forty deniers; and thus it continued till the 
time of king Pepin, when it was reduced' to twelve. 
Some have alſo imagined, that the French had anciently 
filver /ols. | | 
Sor, in A/trology, &c. ſignifies the ſun. Sol in Aries, &c. 
See HUN, 3 | | 


nion, that this metal is, in a particular manner, under 
the influence of that luminary. | . 
What ſhould have been the principal inducement of tor- 


it ſome medicinal virtues, Dr. Quincy obſerves, is not 
eaſy to be gueſſed. „ VVV 
Moſt, indeed, acknowledge, that gold in ſubſtance, or re- 
duced into the ſmalleſt particles by the hammer, as in the 
leaf-gold, is not digeſtible in the ſtomach, ſo as to be 
tranſmitted into the blood, and be of any efficacy there. 
But there ale nevertheleſs many, who are confident of 


der, by amalgamation with mercury, and by evaporating 
the mercury afterwards. | 

 Zacutus Lulitanus is one of the ſmarteſt pleaders on this 
ſide the controverſy, againſt Muſa, Picus Mirandola, 
and Platerus; who, beſides many inſtances of its efficacy, 


many of the Arabian phyſicians, with thoſe of other 


Zwelfer, and Etmuller, with many other more mo- 
dern practical phyſicians, have fallen into the ſame opi- 
nion. But, which fide ſoever is right, the preſent prac- 
tice rejects all pretenſions to medicines from it. See 
GoLD, in Medicine and Chemiſtry. I 8 
Sol, in the Hermetical Philoſophy, ſignifies ſulphur. _ 
Sol, in Heraldry, denotes ox, the golden colour in the 
arms of ſovereign princes. PR FO 
SOLAÆUsS or SoLEus, in Anatomy, a large fleſhy fat muſ- 
cle, nearly of an oval figure, and thicker in the middle 
than at the edges. It has its name from its ſuppoſed 
likeneſs to a ſole. It is fituated on the backſide of the 
leg, lower down than the gaſtrocnemii, by which it is 


fibula ; it is fixed to a 
the backſide of the fibula, and a little to the articular 
ligament of the head of this bone. It is likewiſe fixed 
to the backſide of the tibia from the oblique line, or im- 
preſſion, which terminates the inſertion of the poplitzus, 
down to the middle of the internal angle of the bone 
afterwards leaving theſe two bones, it ends in a broad 
| ſtrong tendon, which, together with that of the gaſtroc- 
nemii, forms. what is called the fende Achillis. This 
ſtrong tendon contracts a little in its paſſage to the os 
calcis, and then expanding a little, it is inſerted ob- 
2 in the backlide of that bone all the way to the 
tu 


ſiſt of, at leaſt, two planes of fleſhy fibres, that on the 

backſide of the muſcle being the moſt ſimple, and the 

other, or that next the bone, penniform, This 2 
| wit 


The French /0/ is now worth upwards of an Engliſh half- | 
penny, or the twenty-third part of an Engliſh ſhil- 


SOL, ſun, in Chemiſtry, is gold ; thus called from an opi- | 


turing this metal, with ſo much violence, to obtain from 


its doing extraordinary matters, if reduced into a pow- _ 


urges the authority of Avicen, Serapion, Geber, and 


countries, and of later date. Quercetan, Schroder, 


——ů— 


— 
— — 


— 


covered, and with which it forms the calf of the leg. It 
is ſixed above, fan. to the tibia and partly to the 
ve one third of the upper part of 


berolity. The fleſhy body of the /olzus ſeems to con- 
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S80LDER, SoppER, or SoDER, formed from the French 


As mixtures of gold with a little copper are found to 


with the two gaſtrocnemii, form what anatomiſts call a | 


true triceps. inflow. 


SOLAND, or SoL an-gooſe, in Ornithology, See Goosr. 


SOLANDERS, in Farriery. See MELANDERS. | 
SOLANOIDES, in Botany. See Rivina. | 
SOLANDRA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia pentan- 


dria claſs. Its characters are; that it has male and fe- 


male flowers; the involucrum of the former is com- 
poſed of four leaves and five flowers, and it has five E 
tals; the involucrum of the latter is the ſame; it has 


ſix petals, two ſtyles, and the fruit is a double-berried 


capſule. There is only one ſpecies. 

SOLANUM, in Botany. See NIGHT SHA PDR. 

Soll Ax uu pomiferum, apple-bearing nighiſbade, a name given 
by writers to the night-hades, and plants of ſeveral ge- 
nera allied to thoſe, and bearing large fruits. See Me- 
LONGENA and LYCOPERSICON. 

SoLanuM ſomniferum, ſleepy nighi-/hade, a name given 
by Caſpar Bauhine, and fome others, to a ſpecies of 
Wwinter-CHERRY, the whorled alkekengi with ſmall 
fruit. . 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the s 

Thus, we ſay soL AR fire in contradiſtinction to culinary 

r | 

SOLAR civil month. See MoxTH. 

SOLAR cycle. See CYCLE. 

SOLAR comet. See Discus. 


EcLIPSE. | - 
SOLAR month, ri/ing, ſpots. See the ſubſtantives. 


SOLAR em, the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral hea- 


venly bodies, which revolve round the ſun as the cen- 
tre of their motion; viz. the planets, primary and ſe- 


condary, and the comets. For a ſcheme of the /olar : 


em, fee SYSTEM. 

SOLAR year. See YEAR. 
SOLAIRUM. See NIGHTSHADE. 
SOLDAN. See SULTAN. 5 


SOLDANEL, /eldanella, in Botany, a genus oſ the pentan- | 


dria monogynia clals. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
has an erect permanent empalement, cut into five parts, 
and has one bell-ſhaped petal ; the brim is cut into acute 


ſegments, and it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated | 


by ſingle ſummits 3 it has a roundiſh germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſlender ſtyle the length of the petal, which is per- 
manent, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen 
turns to an oblong taper capſule of one cell obliquel 
ſtreaked, opening at top with ten indentures, filled with 
ſmall acute pointed ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies of 
this genus, which grows naturally on the Alps. _ 
SOLDANELLA is alſo a name very improperly given by 
many authors to ſome of the proper and genuine ſpecies 
of bind-weeds;z as the purging ſea-bind-weed with 
roundiſh leaves and purpliſh flowers, the great Italian 
ſea-bind-weeds with ſinuated leaves, and the common 
round-leaved fea kind. See CON VOLVUL Us. 


ſoudure, of the Latin ſolidare, to firengthen ; is a metallic 
or mineral compoſition, uſed in /o/dering or joining to- 
gether other metals. : 8 | | 
For this purpoſe it is required that /o/ders melt ſooner 
than the metal to be ſoldered, and that they approach as 


near as may be to the metal ſoldered in hardneſs and | 


colour. | | 5 
The different /olders are made of gold, ſilver, copper, 
tin, biſmuth, and lead; uſually obſerving, that in the 


compoſition there be ſome of the metal to be ſoldered, | 


mixed with ſome higher and finer metals. | 
Goldfmiths uſually make four kinds of „eder; viz. folder 


of eight, where, to ſeven parts of ſilver, there is one of | 


braſs or copper: ſolder of fix, where only a ſixth part is 


copper; ſolder of four, and folder of three. It is the | 


mixture of copper in the ./o/der that makes raiſed plate 
always come cheaper than flat. OED 


melt with leſs heat than pure gold itſelf, theſe mix- 
tures ſerve as ſolders ſor gold: two pieces of fine 
gold are ſoldered by gold that has a ſmall admixture 
of copper; and gold alloyed with copper is ſoldered 
by ſuch as is alloyed with more copper: the Work- 
men add a little filver as well as copper, and vary 
the proportions of the two to one another, ſo as to 
make the colour of the ſolder correſpond, as nearly as 
may be, to that of the piece. A mixture of gold and 
camper is alſo a ſo/der for fine copper as well as for fine 
gold. | 
Gold being particularly diſpoſed to unite with iron, 
proves an excellent /o/der for the finer kinds of iron and 
ſteel inſtruments. See IRoN. Ea 
"The /older uſcd by plumbers is made of two pounds of 
2 to one of block- tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melt- 


SOL AR eclipſe, is a privation of the light of che ſun, by! 
the interpoſition of the opake body of the moon. See 


- 
* — 
* 


| Spelter folder is made of one part of braſs and two of 


* 


SOL. 


ing it, and pouring the bigneſs of a crown... - | 
* * for, F- „ there will ariſe 1; DIece on 
ing ſtars N | wha, bright, fl 
The // der for copper is made like that of the gl 
only with copper and tin; and for very nice Pa denz 
ſtead of tin, they ſometimes ufe a quantity of ae, Ih 
Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin; ' ver, 
lead or of equal parts of each; but where bY "ne gk 
any thing delicate, as in organ-pipes, wh Ss i 
ture is ſcarce difcernible, it is made of one fag re. 
muth, and three parts of pewter, ans. 
The pewterers ufe a kind of ſo/ter made with tw 

of tin and one of bifmuth ; this compoſition Rake mh. 
the leaſt heat of any of the dern. Vit 
Silver folder is that which is made of two 
and one of braſs, arid uſed in ſoldering tho 


parts of ſixer 
fe metals, 


ſpelter, and is vſed by the braziers and COpper-ſmith 
for ſoldering braſs, copper, and iron. This fa \ 
improved by adding to each ounce. of A. 
weight of ſilver, But as this folder does not melt with 
out a conſiderable degree of heat, it cannot be uy 
when it is inconvenient to heat the work red-hot - 
therefore, in this cafe, copper and brafs are foldre 
with ſilver. ONE 
Though ſpelter ſolder be much cheaper than ler- 
et workmen in many caſes prefer the latter. And Mr 
oyle informs us, that he has found it to run with 6 
moderate a heat, as not much to endanger the meltns 
of the delicate parts of the work to be ſoldered; and if 
well made, this ſilver- ſolder will lie even upon the ori. 
nary kind itſelf; and ſo fill up thoſe little cavities that 
may chance to be left in the firſt operation, which i; 
not eaſily done without a /o/der more ealily fuſible than 
the firſt made uſe of. Works Abridged, vol, i, p. 135 
As to iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red-hot, and 
the two extremities, in this ſtate, be hammered together. 
-:: DF this means they become incorporated one with the 
other: when it is ſoldered it. is uſually done with brats, 
The duke of Florence's nail, anciently ſo much admired 
as being half iron and half gold, whereas thoſe two me- 
tals were deemed irreconcileable, was Joined by a kind 
of folder made by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chemiſt of 
Venice; the ſecret whereof was never diſcovered till 
publiſhed by Tachenius. This ier is nothing bat a 
little copper, or cyprus vitriol, put between the poll 
and the iron. For, naturally, the great acidity of the 
gold reduces the iron into a ſcoria or ruſt, when the two 
are applied over one another; but this mconvenicnce i; 
removed, by the interpoſition of a little copper, be 
it in the ſmalleſt quantity imaginable, See S0LDLE- 
INS. p 3 . 
SOLDERING, or SopDpERING, among Mechanics, the 
joining and faſtening together of two pieces of the fie 
metal, or of two different metals, by the fuſion and ap- 
_ plication of fome metallic compoſition on the extremt- 
ties of the metals to be joined. _ 
In /oldering, ſome artifice is neceſſary to make the folder 
and metals adhere. All the metals, except filver and 
gold, upon melting, or before, are covered with droſs; 
and all the folders have ſome of theſe metals in then: 
this droſs hinders the ſolder and metal from uniting, and | 
it is neceſſary to remove it. This is not performed 0 
every kind of ſoldering by the ſame materials. bc 
plumbers effect this by greaſing the lead, laying on 5 
folder, and melting it with a hot iron, and thus the 2 5 
generated in fuſion, unites with the greaſe, and ; 
away from the melted metal. The glaziers and 22 
ufe roſin in powder for the ſame purpoſe ; for ail of 15 
mable ſubſtances that will melt, are equally es 
this uſe. When copper and braſs are ſoldered with wt 
ter, the work is firſt waſhed with a ſolution of ſal ＋ 
niac in water, then heated juſt hot enough to * 05 
pewter, and the pewter applied to the joint to _ 
dered. In ſoldering that requires a greater beat, 
is uſed. 5 | 102 
For a method of /oldering, particularly uſeful to 25 
and mathematical inftrument-makers, ſee CAI 
Metallic Specula. | FEA 
SOLDIDO, a name given to the TAMOAT4A. 4 
SOLDIER, a military man, liſted to ſerve a prince ot 


it one penny. 


in conſideration of a certain daily pay. „%% „ zug 44 
The word is formed from the Italian, 2 clio 
from the Latin, figs or ſolidata, of 2 pits 7 
pay; though Paſquier chooſes to derive t ” wan 
Gauliſh ſoldoyer, a ſoldier 3 and Nicod from / 1. whob 
The ſeldier is he who takes pay; the vaſſa lunter 
obliged to ſerve at his own expence 3 the Wo accord. 
who ſerves at his own expence, and of his _—_ 1 
Du-Cange obſerves, that the ancient ſoldiers gs 
be ſhort of five feet and a half; and that t 

was Called incoma or incomma. ſudge 


"7 ne obſerves; that in a land of liberty it 
Judge * to make a diſtinct order of the | 
por 00 arms. In abſolute monarchies this is ne- 
po for the ſafety of the prince, and ariſes from the 
alm, wt le of their conſtitution, which is that of go- 
main pn . but in free ſtates, the profeſſion of a 


fuller, zealouſy. In theſe, no man ſhould take up 
na ee 55 to defend his country and its laws: 


be pu | itizen, and Id wiſh to continue 
4 is a Citizen; and wou 

K yu 1 8 himſelf for a while a ſeldier. The 
1 "hejefort; and conſtitution of | theſe kingdoms 
ons no ſoch ſtate as that of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, 
. to no other profeſſion than that of war: and it 
- KA till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of | 
Fg! nd had ſo much as a guard about their perſons. 

* blies, by the annual act of MUTINY, are put in a 
worſe condition than any other ſubjects, ſo, by the hu-| 
manity of our ſtanding laws, they are in ſome caſes 
put in a much better. By ſtat. 4.3 Eliz. cap. 3. a weekly 
allowance is to be raiſed in every county for the relief 
of ſoldiers that are ſick, hurt, and maimed ; and beſides, 
the rojal HOSPITAL at Chelſea is eſtabliſhed for ſuch as 


are worn out in their duty. Moreover, officers and 6. 


ders, that have been in the king's ſervice, are by ſeveral | 
ſlatutes enacted at the cloſe of ſeveral wars, at liberty 
to uſe any trade or occupation they are fit for in any 
town in the kingdom (except the two univerſities), not- 
withſtanding any ſtatute, cuſtom, or charter to the con- 
trary. And ſoldiers in aCtual military ſervice may make 
nuncupative wills, and diſpoſe of their goods, wages, 
and other perſonal chattels without thoſe forms, ſolemni- 
ties, and expences, which the law requires in other 

afes. Blackſt. Com. book 1: cap. 13. | 1 =o 
The profits attending the profeſſion of a /e/drer, among 
the Romans, were very conſiderable. 1. Booty and 
plunder, with which they frequently returned home 
loaded, eſpecially after taking any cities or towns; for 
theſe were generally given up to be plundered. 2. The 
ſubdued countries, which were often divided among the 
ſoldiers. 3. Their pay. 4. Cloaths. 5. Proviſions. 6. 
Farms and houſes in provinces were alſo given them. 5. 
Many privileges and immunities, as that none could 
touch his goods in his abſence in the camp. 8. Legacies, 


which the emperors leſt to be diſtributed among them. 


9. Donatives. 10. Promotions to military honours lay 
open to every brave man, though of the meaneſt birth. 
Not only humanity but intereſt require that great care 
ſhould be taken of the health of /o/d/ers, Much inſtruc- 
tion may be drawn for this purpoſe from Dr. Pringle's 
excellent treatiſe, called Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 
of Army. He there remarks, that the circumſtances of 
ſuldiers in time of war differ from thoſe of other people, 
in that they are more expoſed to the injuries of the wea- 
ther, and always crouded e ace whether in camp, 


batracks, or hoſpitals; wherefore the moſt genetal di- 


viſion of theſe diſtempers, may be into ſuch as ariſe 
from the intemperature of the weather, and thoſe from 


infection. | | 
Military diſeaſes depending on the weather, are reduci- 


le to two ſorts, viz. to thoſe of ſummer, and to thoſe | 


of winter. However, as expolitions to cold are un- 
ac upon the firſt encampment, as alſo for ſome time 
ore the army uſually goes into winter- quarters, the 


winter diſorders beginning about the end of autumn, 
will not entirely ceaſe before the ſummer is well ad- 
ranced; and, on the other hand, as the heats of ſummer |: . 
and damps of autumn diſpoſe the body to fickneſs, the | 


camp-diltempers are never quite over with the campaign, 


ur continue ſome time after the troops retire into win- 
ter-quarterg, „ 


he ſummer diſeaſes are all of a bilious or putrid nature, | 
0. . rer are inflammatc ry. See BILIous Fe- 
anmater) Fever, HosrI TAL Fever, Hear, | 


as thoſe of 


and IN FLA M M ; 
* *SFLAMMATORY Dz/cales, oe 
Jol pikks, diet . See 5722. IT 
"vole, exerciſe of. See Exercrs, J... 
As, bling or inliſting of. See LisTING. 


OL a 
a 3 pun;ſoment of. See Military EXECUTION. . 


O0LDIER > | 9 MvuT1yy, Kc. 
obi 0nd . See BAx bv. | 
LDR 2 ology. See CANCELL vs. 
** i0 | 
Sol pix, freſ Ns, in Botany. See Onchis. 


ter, a name given in ſeveral p 
to the 8 5 - 


SOLDURY, ; 


m Anti 


ay .Tentioned by Cæſar. 


yerning b en ſingly and merely as a profeſſion, is juſtly | 


r 117 , e | 
cyal Aae relating to /o/diers, fee DESERTER, 
MaxrI4I. „Camp TIOSPITAL, Martial Cou xx, 


retainert quity, a kind of military clients or| 
an; bo the great men in Gaul, particularly in Aqui- | 
| | every daſhof a wave againſt a ſtone, if they were in the 


8 0 1 


pened, they either underwent the very ſame or killed 
themſelves: and Cæſar aſſures us, that no one had ever 
_ known to refuſe the alternative. Lib. iii, de Bel. 
a . : | 
Vigenere takes them to have been more than common 
ſoldiers; and even gentlemen in penſion, or appoint- 
ment. Athenzus calls them owvancbmoxovres, q. d. dy- 
ing together, or with their maſters. 


a" not off the citizen when he enters the camp; but | SOLE, in the Manege, is a nail or ſort of horn under a 


| horſe's foot, which is much more tender than the other 
horn that incompaſles the foot, and, by reaſon of its 
hardneſs, is properly called the horn or hoof. A horſe's 
* ſhoe ought to be ſo ſet upon the hoof, as not to bear 
upon the /ole, for otherwiſe the ele would be hurt, and 
not only make the horſe lame, but corrupt the fleſh that 
ſeparates it from the coffin- bone. | 
To take out the ole, is to do it without touching the horn 
of the hoof; for if you take off the horn, you make a 
hoof-caft. - We take out the ſole for ſeveral infirmities, 
as may be ſeen in Mr. Solleyſel's Complete Horſeman. 
A horſe that is un/oled may recover in leſs than a month. 
High-ſoled, called in French pied comb1?, is ſaid of a horſe 
whoſe ſole is round underneath, ſo that it is higher than 
the hoof, and oftentimes makes the horſe halt, and hin- 
ders the ſhoeing of him unleſs the ſhoe be vaulted. . 
SOLE, in a ſbip, a name ſometimes given to the lower 
ſide of a gun-port, which, however, is more properly 
called the port-ſell. I | he 
Sox corporation. See CORPORATION. a 
SOLEA, the /ole-fiſh, a well known fiſh, and much eſteem- 
ed at table. See SOAL. | . 
SOLEZE, among the Romans, were a kind of ſandals or 
ſlippers, which covered only the ſole of the feet, and 
were bound on with thongs of leather; inſtead of which 
the women, and effeminate perſons of the other ſex, tied 
them on with purple-coloured ribbands, or ſuch as were 
_ variouſly adorned with gold and ſilver. | | 
SOLECISM, SoLogcis uus, in Grammar, a groſs impro- 
priety in ſpeech, contrary to the uſe of language, and 
the rules of grammar, either in reſpect of declenſion, 
conjugation, or ſyntax. See PUrITY. 3 
The word is Greek, o9Xomou®», derived from the Soli, 
a people of Attica, who, being tranſplanted to Cilicia, 
loſt the purity of their ancient tongue, and became ridi- 
culous to the Athenians for their improprieties therein. 
An actor on the Roman theatre having made a falſe ge- 
ſture, the audience immediately cried out, he had com- 
mitted a ſoleciſm with his hand. Pore Chap! 
Cicero, ad Herenn. lib. iv. cap. 12. diſtinguiſhes in the 
following manner between BARBARISM and /oleciſm. 


poſſunt eſſe ; ſoleciſmus et barbariſmus. Soleciſmus e/?, 
cum verbis plurimus conſequens verbum ſuperior: non accom- 
modatur. Barbariſmus et, eum verbum aliqued vitioſe 
Nr, 8 | ; | 
SOLEIL. Ombre de SoLEIL. Sce OMBRE. 

SOLE11L de mer, in Jchilhpology, a name given by the French 


STAR-fiſh, of a ſmall ſize, the legs of which reſemble 
very much the tails of lizards, and are very brittle. 

_ Geſner deſcribes alſo a ſpecies under the name of the 
ſea-moon, /una marina, which he ſays is remarkably fra- 
gile, and which, from what elſe he has ſaid of it in 


great character, however, of the creature's legs reſem- 
bling, both in colour and figure, the end of the common 
brown land-newt's tail, is ſo expreſſive, that it cannot 
but be always known by it. | 


ble to touch them without their breaking, and they are 
of the creatures of this kind. | 


hundred legs, and theſe wanting them entirely, it fol- 
los, that in this ſpecies the rays themſelves muſt ſupply 
the place of legs, and aſſiſt the creature in walking; and 

thence its manner of walking muſt neceſſarily be different 
from that of any other kind. Theſe rays are five in 
number, and are inſerted very near the mouth of the 
creature, which is always placed in the centre of the 
ſtar : the part where this aperture is ſituated, and which 
may be called the body of the animal, is of a roundiſh 
figure; the diameter of it is about a third part of the 
length of the rays; its under ſuiface is flat, and its 


| arts of | upper convex; and it 1s covered, both above and be- 
ed by Boer TRATIOTES, a diſtinct genus of plants, low, with fcales, but they are arranged in different 
| y ave aloides, | | 580 


manners. | 


ſhores of the ſea, is no place for theſe tender creatures, 


da,. 8 People who ſharcd all the good and ill 


tion 


fortune of their patrons; to whom, if any diſaſter haps 


Latinitas eft que ſermonem purum conſervat, ab omni vitio 
remotum. Vitia in ſermone, quominus is latinus fit, duo 


writers, arid by Rondetetius, to a peculiar ſpecies of 


its deſcription, appears alſo to be the ſame creature. 'The 


| Theſe rays are ſo extremely friable, that it is ſcarce poſſi- 
not beſet with points in the manner of the common rays 


The other rays of ftar-fiſhes being furniſhed with many 


The common habitation of the ſea-ſtars, on the rough 


way, would break off their limbs; they have the cau- | 
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pomp, ceremony, and expence. Thus we ſay, ſolemn 


paieces are faſtened together near one end by a ligament, 


- 


8 01 


tion, therefore, to fix their reſidence only in calm 
places, and where the ſhore is covered entirely with a 
deep ſmooth ſand When the water has forſaken them, 
they are often ſeen walking ſlowly on the fhore; and in 
this cafe they uſe their rays as ſo many legs. As they 
divide the body of the fiſh into equal parts, there is no 
tay before or behind any where, ſo that the creature 


goes with equal eaſe to any fide that it likes. The beft | 


motion they are able to make is, however, very flow, 
and the ground on which they march ought to be very 
even; for if they attempt to haſten their pace, or if they 
find any thing uneven in their paſſage, one or more of 
their legs uſually breaks; and this is the reaſon why this 
ſpecies is ſeldom found with its rays perfect. They ne- 


ver bury themſelves deep in the ſand, but juſt get under | 


it, ſo as to be covered; and this they. do by advancin 
two of the rays together, and burrowing carefully wit 
them, and then following them with the reſt of the rays 
and the body. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712. 

SOLEMN, $SoLENN1s, ſomething performed with much 


feaſts, ſolemn funerals, ſolemn games, & e. 

SOLEMN, in Law, ſignifies ſomething authentic, or that is 
clothed in all its formalities. | 

SOLEMN acceptance. See ACCEPTANCE. 

SOLEMN teſtament, in the Civil Law, is to be atteſted by 
ſeven perſons, and ſealed with their feals. 

SOLEMN marriage, is that performed in one's own pariſh- 


church, after publication of the bans, and in preſence | 


of witneſles. | | 
SOLEN, the razor /fell-fiſb, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 
of a genus of ſhell-fiſh ; the characters of which are 
theſe: they have bivalve ſhells with an obleng body, 
and are open at both ends; they are uſually ſtraight, but 
in ſome ſpecies crooked. It had its name, /9/e, from the 
Greek, in which language that word expreſſes a pipe or 
tube; this fiſh, when the thells are cloſed, very aptly teſem- 
bling a tube. The Latin writers have called it unguis, 
from its reſemblance in colour and conſiſtence to the hu- 
man nail. 'The common people, in many parts of France, 
_ call it contelzer, and in Italy it is commonly called canno- 
Achio. See SHELLS. | | 76 
 Rondeletius obſerves that there are, among the ſolens of 
the ſame ſpecies, males and females, which are eaſil 
diſtinguiſhable from one another; and that the females 


are larger, have no variegations on the ſhells, and are | 


much better taſted than the males. Rumphius has de- 
ſcribed a very remarkable ſpecies of ſolen, which always 
remains buried in ſand, and which is not properly a bi- 
valve, conſiſting only of one piece, though of the ſhape 


of the holen; he calls this /olen arenarius. Liſter has | 
called the crooked ſpecies /olenes curvi, and ſome call 


them the /cymitar ſolens. 


We have ſeveral ſpecies of the * 1 ſolens, though | 


but few of the crooked ones. See Tab. of Shells, No 


ST, | | OL 
Of the crooked /olens, two are the only known ſpecies. | 


1. The ſcymitar /olen. 2. The ſolen arenarius, always 
found in ſand. | CHF ty 


The ſhell of this fiſh is comp&fed of two pieces, which | 


are the rwo halves of a hollowed cylinder, with an ellip- 
tic baſe, divided in a longitudinal direction. Theſe two 


like that which joins the ſhells of the muſcle or the oyſter. 
From the place where this ligament. is fixed, quite to 
the other end of the ſhell, there is a membrane faſtened 
to each edge of the ſhell, and this increaſes in breadth 
in proportion to its diſtance from the place of its origin; 
ſo that viewed externally, it forms a ſort of iſoſceles 


triangle, the baſe of which has about two lines in| 


breadth. The colour and conſiſtence of this membrane 
give it very much the appearance of a piece of parch- 
ment; it has a orcas ſpring in it, and ſerves on 
3 to open, or draw together the two ſides of the 
ſhell. | 
There is another membrane of the ſame kind with this, 
faſtened to the other ſide of the fiſn, there adhering to 
each thell, but this is of an equal breadth all the way 
don: this ferves alſo to ſhut or open the edges of the 
ſhell. When the len ſhuts its ſhell, it folds itſelf into 
| ſeveral longitudinal wrinkles, which open again when 
the ſides of the ſhells ſeparate, 
Hence it is to be obſerved, that though this ſhell: has a 
power of opening and ſhutting, yet the body of the fiſh 
is always ſecured, and is no more expoſed to ſight at one 


can be ſeen but at the ends. | 


time than at another, and there is no part where the fiſh | 


This fiſh lives in the ſand on the ſea-ſhore, where it bu- | 


ries itſelf often a foot and a half, or two feet deep; the 
length of the ſhell. is, at this time, nearly in a vertical 
polition, and the fiſh has a power of raiſing itſelf at 


while the ſhell remains all the time buried l. . 
Almoſt all other animals have 12 in its phck 
the ſhell-fiſh of the ſea crawl along upon its 8 » and 
f ttom 
water, as the common land animals de on d Under 
but this creature's progreflive motion is onz, * 8; 
and that confined to a very ſmall compaſy ; n Vettiey, 
able to do for itſelf being only to raiſe itlelf was 
lower, and fink deeper or riſe higher in the ſa leber a | 
the narrow compaſs of about two feet at the 0d, within 
the going beyond that muſt occaſion its Pw 
Where theſe ſhell-fiſh are buried in the fand, ther. 
hole reaching from every one of them to the f 1 f 
means of which they have a free communieat 4 
the water: theſe holes generally are placed in r. bo 
bers near one another, and are ealily diſtin rx 
time when the tide has leſt the ſhore e Th . 
are not round, but oblong, and ſomewhat reſembl 
key-hole of a lock, but that they have a n 
each end, whereas that uſually is rounded only l 
one. -* 8 | 
When it has occaſion to aſcend out of its hole, not; 
more is required than the putting out the end of the 
ſwelling it, and thus thruſting itſelf up to the len 7 f 
that leg; then retraQing it into the ſhell rs, * 
thruſting out, and inflating its end for a ſecond ** 
ment of the ſame kind. Theſe motions may be all N 
ceived in the creature when out of the ſand, particular 
that by which it buries itſelf; for if held. up in the f 
gers, it thruſts out the leg, and performs all the motion 
as if in the ſand, making a fruitleſs attempt to ſave iiſef 
in its old way. Mem. Acad. Par. 1712, 
Klein, and ſome others, have given the name felentothe 
ſeveral ſpecies of zubuli marini. 
SOLE-TENANT, in Law, he or ſhe who holds lands only 
in his or her own tight, without any other perſon 
Joined. | : | 
E. gr. If a man and his wife hold lands for their lives 
the remainder to their ſon; here, the man dying, the 
lord ſhall not have heriot, becauſe he dies not ſole 
tenant. 5 | 
SOLEUS, in Anatomy. Some have given this name to 
the GASTROCNEMIUS internus; but the ſoleus is a di- 
ſtint muſcle. See SoL Rus. 7 
SOL-FA-ING, in Miſice, the naming and pronouncing of 
the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables /o, fa, l. 
&c. in learning to ſing it. | | 
For a view of the origin of theſe ſyllables, ſee Harm 
nical HAND. 5 | 
Though this ſyſtem of ſolmiſation does not appear to 
have been wholly developed in the writings of Guido, 
to whom the invention of the GAMMOT and ber- 
monical HAND has been commonly aſcribed, yet Dr. 
Burney obſerves, that writers very near the period in 
which he lived, give him the honour of its diſcovery; 
and particularly Sigebert, a monk of Gemblours, in the 
dioceſe of Namur, in Brabant, in his Chronicle under 
the year 1028. John Cotton alſo, who lived about 2 
century after Guido, ſays, that ſolmiſation by the fix [yl- 
lables ut, re, mi, fa, &c. was practiſed by the Englith 
French, and Germans; but the Italians, he adds, made 
uſe of other ſyllables ; and by a paſſage from the Chro- 
nicle of Tours, under the year 1033, cited by Capes. 
tier, in his Supplement to the Latin Gloſſary of Du- 
Cange, art. Gamma, Guido is put in full poſleſſion of 
the ſcale and ſolmiſation. About the end of the laſt cer 
tury the additional ſyllable / was univerſally n! 
France for the ſeventh of the key of C. The carlici 
Engliſh writer, mentioned by Dr. Burney, who takes 
notice of the omiſſion of ut and re in ſolmiſation, 18 Mr 
Charles Butler, in his Principles of Muſic, publiſhed 1 
1636, and after his time the ut and re were rejedic x 
all the Engliſh ſinging-maſters: Dr. Holder, Dr. V i 
and every writer on muſic in this kingdom, _— 
mous in excommunicating theſe two ſyllables, = 
Pepuſch endeavoured, and not unſucceſsfully, !0 
them again reſtored, Ea of 
2 ingenious member of * nendexpy of fn 
ome, publiſhed a pamphlet in 1740, 
a new Ze. of folnfifation by twelve ſyllables, 2 
into twelve ideal words, viz. utpart, bonifa, 1} - ones | 
nom, and comprehending the whole ſcale 0 wry 
from C to c excluſive. This method 18 appror : tot 
celebrated compoſer Haſſe, and by * family at 
tiſta Mancini, Eaging-maſter to the impen 4a Rom 
Vienna. Signor Serra, in a, treatiſe pou ing b the 
in 1775, propoſes to name the notes in Lungs fat 
ſeven firſt letters of the alphabet, lingual e int 
natural, and ſharp notes by the addition 0 - natursl 
vowels to the ſeyen letters, as ca, c flat, _ ;\diſe 
and ci for c ſharp, by which means che ſtu 1 
» . and eve ſound! 
barraſſed from all the mutations, and ever} roprizted b 
ſcale has 8 ſpegific and invariable name af ts * 
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en to every note in 


n uſe among us, viz. fa, ſol, la, mi. 

incipally in finging ; that by applying 

the ſcale, it mT N onl 7 * 

ly, but chiefly that, by them, | 

_ == of the . ſcale may be better 
_ out and diſtinguiſhed. 

—_ deſign is obtained by the four ſyllables, fa, ſol, la, 

The 00 from fa to ſol is a tone; as alſo from /o/ to 

4 od from la to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater 

2 [fs tone; but from Ja to fa, alſo from mi to fa is a 


ſemitone. 5 
lied in this order, fa, ſol, la, fa, ſol, 
A 5 Ty expreſs the e fete from c; 
d if that be to be repeated to a ſecond or third octave, 
* ſee by them how to expreſs all the different orders 
. and ſemitones in the diatonic ſcale; and ſtill 
xn mi will ſtand fa, ſol, la; and below it, the ſame 
reverſed, Ia, ſol, fa 3 and one mi 18 always diſtant from 
another by an octave; which cannot be faid of any of 
the reſt, becauſe after mi aſcending, comes always 


fa, 
ſol, la, fa, fol, la, which are repeated invertedly, — 


_— the uſe of this: it 1s to be remembered, 
chat the firſt thing in teaching to ſing, is to make one 
raiſe a ſcale of notes by tones and ſemitones to an oc- 
tive, and deſcend again by the ſame notes, and then to 
riſe and fall by greater intervals, at a leap, as a third, 
fourth, fifth, &c. and to do all this by beginning at notes 
of different pitch. Then theſe notes are reprefented by 
lines and ſpaces, to which thoſe ſyllables are applied ; 
and the learner is taught to name each line and ſpace by 
its reſpective ſyllable, which makes what we call /al-fa- 
ing; the uſe whereof is, that while they are learning to 
tune the degrees and intervals of ſound, expreſſed by 


which no words are applied, they may do it the better 
by means of an articulate ſound ; but chiefly; that by 
knowing the degrees and intervals expreſſed by theſe ſyl- 
notes. 5 . 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that the practice of /- fa- ing, 
common as it is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant, either 
as to the underſtanding or practiſing of muſic, yet ex- 
ceedingly perplexing; the various applications of the ſe- 
veral names, according to the various ſignatures of the 
clef, are enough to perplex any learner ; there being no 
leſs than ſeventy-two different ways of applying the 


ſyſtem. 


notes in the ſcale, ut, re, mi; fas fol, la, ff 3 | 


notes ſet on lines and ſpaces, or learning a ſong to 


lables, they may more readily know the true diſtance of | 


names ſol, fa, &c. to the lines and ſpaces of a particular | 


| 


 Herice, as all bodies have thefe three dimenſns, and na- 
thing but bodies, ſolid and body are S 
diſcriminately. . 5 
A ſolid is terminated, or contained, under one or more 
planes or ſurfaces, as a ſurface is under one or more lines: 

terminating lines, /olids 


From. the circumſtances of the 
become divided into regular and irregular. 
SOLIDS, regular, are thoſe tetminated by regular and equal 


% 


octaedron, dodecaedron, 

DRON, CUBE, &c: | | 

SOLIDS, irregular, are all ſuch as do not come ünder the 
definition of regular ones. Such are the ſphere, cylin- 
n 2-404 parallelogram, priſm, pyramid, paralletepip- 
ed, &c. | 
For the ratio of geometrical /olids, all priſms, parallelepiz 
peds, cylinders, pyramids, and cones, are in a com- 
pound ratio of their baſes and altitudes ; fo that if the 
baſes be equal, they are in the ſimple ratio of the alti- 
tudes ; or, if the altitudes be equal, of the baſes: and as 
the baſes of cylinders and cones are circles, and circles 
are in the duplicate ratio of their diameters, it follows 
that all cones and cylinders are in a ratio compounded 
of the direct ratio of their altitudes, and the duplicate 
one of their diameters. 

The geneſes, properties, ratios, conſtructions, dimen- 
ſions, &c. of the ſeveral folids, regular and irregular; + 
3 elliptical, conical, &c. ſee under each feſpective 
article. | = 

SOLID, meaſure of a, See MeaSURE. 

SOLID, eubature, or cubing of a. See CUBATURE and 

. | 8 

SOLIDS, to find the ſurfaces of. See AnRA and SurkR- 

„ Fels. | ; | 

SOLID of the leaft reſifance. See ResisTaxcs. 

SULID angle, is that formed by three or more plain angles 
meeting in a point, See ANGLE. Or, more ſtrictly, a 
ſolid angle, as B (Tab. V. Geometry, fig. 112), is the in- 

_ clination of more than two lines, AB, BC, BF, whick 
concur in the ſame point B, and are in the ſamg 
planes. | | 85 — 
Hence, for ſolid angles to be equal, it is neceſſary they 
be contained under an equal number of equal planes, 

diſpoſed in the ſame manner. . | 
And as ſolid angles are only diſtinguiſhable by the planes 
under which they are contained, and as plancs thus equal 
are only diſtinguiſhable by com-preſence, they are ſimi- 

lar; and conſequently ſimilar /o/zd angles are equal, and 
vice verſa. | 1 | Be 
The ſum of all the plain angles. conſtituting a ſolid an- 
Le, is always leſs than 360%; otherwiſe they would con- 


lanes, | | : 
Under this claſs come the tetraedron, hexaedron or cube; 


and icoſaedron. See TeTRAE- 


dOLFEGGTAMENTO, in the Italian Miſic, eompoſi- 
tions, of which the ſyllables ut, or do, re, mi, fa, &c. 
are the ſubject. See SOLFEGGIARE. 

$SOLFEGGIARE, Solr1zakt, or SOLMIZARE, in the 
Lalian Mufic, is the uſing the ſyllables do, re, mi, fa, 
&c. in learning to ſing, otherwiſe called /o//aing. 
From this ce Foes have made what is called a /o/fegg1a- 


tice above mentioned ; but the name is more particularly 
applied to certain compoſitions, be they fugues or others, 


line pieces of this kind are extant. 


ſinging by the vowels than by ſyllables, which they call 
vcalizzare, inſtead of /olfeggiare z and the friends of 
this method fay, that too fr 
firlt forming of the voice impedes its paſſage, occaſion- 
mg a want of ſteadineſs in the portamento, and a con- 
zulſire motion in the mouth, which can never after- 
nerds be cotrected. Nice obſervers pretend to diſcover 
ie imperfection in ſingers of the Neapolitan ſchool, 
_ nds, are uſed, Burney's Hiſt. of Muſic, 
Aol U. p. 101. : 
| al, in Phyſics, a body whoſe minute parts are con- 
= together, ſo as not to give way, or flip from each 
Tr, upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. 


The you! is uſed 


"I 8. atmoſphere of. See ATMOSPHERE. 


1010 0 As ok gravitation of SoLIDs immerged in 
fe Gravity and FLUID. 
0 find the ſpe 

t of fluids, ſee Specific Gravity. 


or * laws of the reſiſtance of 80L1Ds moving in fluids, 
ben SISTANCE, | 


or extended in length, breadth and depth. 


mento, which properly intimates no more than the prac- | 


of which theſe ſyllables are the ſubject. Several very | 


However, the Italians in general more fre vently teach 


equent articulation in the | 


in this ſenſc, in contradiſtinction to 


ly, either lighter or heavier than the /o/ids, | 


cific gravity of soL IDs, and its ratio to 


in Geometry, is a magnitude endued with three di- 


ſtitute the plane of a circle, and not a ſolid. 
SOLID figures, like. See LIKE. | | 
SOLID baſtion. See BAS TIN. 
SoLID place. See Locus. 
SoL1D et See FoorT. 3 | | 
SOL1D numbers are thoſe which ariſe from the multiplica- 
tion of a plain number, by any other whatſoever, 
Thus 18 is a /o/id number made of 6 (which is plain) 
multiplied by 33 or of 9 multiplied by 2. | 
SOLID problem, in Mathematics, is one which cannot be 
geometrically ſolved, but by the interſection of a circle, 
and a conic ſection; or by the interſeCtion of two other 
conic ſeCtions beſides the circle. | 
Thus, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given right 
line, whoſe angle at the baſe ſhall be triple to that at the | 
vertex, is a ſolid problem, reſolved by the interſection 
of a parabola and a circle. 4 9055 | 
SoL1D rot, among Hotaniſis, expreſſes the whole root to 
be one uniform lump of matter. | Ns 
Solid ſquare, in Military Languages a body of foot where 
both ranks and files are equal. | 5 | 
SoLL1D theorem. See THEOREM. . | 
SOLIDAGO, in Botany. See GoLDEN Red. 3 
SOLIDITY, in Phyſics, a property of matter or body, 
whereby it excludes every other body from that place 
which itſelf poſſeſſes. r d RE | 
Solidity, in this ſenſe, is a property common to all bo- 
dies, whether ſolid or fluid. It is uſually called impene- 
trability ; but ſolidity expreſſes it beſt, as carrying ſome 
what more of poſitive with it than the other, which is a 
negative idea. | | 2 
The idea of ſolidity, Mr. Locke obſeryes, ariſes from 
the reſiſtance we find one body make to the entrance of 
another into its own place. Liidiy, he adds, ſeems the 
moſt extenſive property of body, as being that whereby 
we conceive it to fill ſpace ; it is diſtinguiſhed from mere 
ſpace, by this latter not being capable. of reſiſtance or 


motion. . 
It is diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, which is only a firm 
' So coheſion 


| 
| 


* 


1 


| 


+ 


— ones ns : 9 
7 


SdLipirr, in Geometry, the quantity of ſpace contained 
ing either the whole baſe into a third part of the height, | 
8 


| velled) ſtands, as AC. Subtract AC from AB, the 


a kind of channel, e. gr. if it be required to mealure the 


8 


: Ry” 5 priſm, cylinder, ſphere, pyramid, or cone, 


lid conceived to be generated by a plane PQ, paſfling| 
cover it with a parallel motion: let H perpendicular to 


the nature of the figure), and then taking the fluent, 
the contents of the ſolid, which we may repreſent by s, 


which being ſubſtituted for A, we have S 
Ex. 1. To find the content of a cone A BC. (Hg. 85.) Let 
the given altitude AD be = a, and the ſemidiameter of 


| Suppoſe, e. gr. AB to be 8, and AC, 5; then will BC 
be 3: ſuppoſe again, DB, 12, DE, 4; then will the 


kom the vertex A, Sr; then we ſhall aye, by fimilar | 


SOL 


coheſion of the ſolid parts, ſo as they may not eaſily | 
change their ſituation. | | M8 
The difficulty of changing ſituation goes no more ſo/i- 
dity to the hardeſt body than to the ſofteſt ; nor is a dia- 
mond properly a jot more ſolid than water. 1 this we 
diſtinguiſh the idea of the extenſion of body, from that 
of the extenſion of ſpace : that of body is the continuity 
or coheſion of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; that of 
ſpace the continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable 
arts. 

The Carteſians, however, will, by all means, deduce 
folidity, or, as they call it, impenetrability, from the na- 
ture of extenſion; they contend, that the dea of the 
former is contained in that of the latter; and hence they 
argue againſt a vacuum. Thus, ſay they, one cubic foot 
of extenſion cannot be added to another without having 
two cubic feet of extenſion ; for each has in itſelf all that 
is 'required to conſtitute that magnitude. And hence 
they conclude, that every part of ſpace 1s ſolid, or im- 
penetrable, inaſmuch as of its own nature it excludes all 
others. But the concluſion is falſe, and the inftance 
they give follows from this, that the parts of ſpace 
are immoveable, not from their being impenetrable or 
ſolid. ER | | 

For an account of a late controverſy concerning the /o- 
lidity of matter, ſee MaTTER. 


in a folid body; called alſo the lid content, and the 
Cube thereof. > 


The ſolidity of a CUBE, PRISM, CYLINDER, or PA- | 


RALLELRBPIP ED, is had by multiplying its baſis into its 
height. | : 3 
The /olidity of a PYRAMID or CONE is had by multiply- 


or the whole height into a third part of the baſe. 
OLIDITY of any irregular body, to find the. Put the 
body in a hollow parallelepiped, and pour water or 
ſand upon it, and note the height of the water or ſand 
AB (Tab. V. Geometry, fig. 113); then taking out the 
body, obſerve at what height the water (or ſand when le- 


remainder will be BC. Thus is the irregular body re- 
duced to a parallelepiped, whoſe baſe is FCGE, and 
its altitude BC. To find the ſolidity whereof, ſee Pa- 
RALLELEPIPED. 15 


olidity of the irregular body be found 144. 
If the body be ſuch as that it cannot be well laid in ſuch 


folidity of a ſtatue, as it ſtands; a quadrangular priſm 
or parallelepiped is to be framed over it ; the reſt as be- 
fore. - | 5 
OLIDITY of a hollow body, to find the. If the body be 
not compriſed in the number of regular bodies, its /o/:- 
dity is found as in the preceding problem. If-it be a pa- 
the /elidity firſt of the whole body, including the cavity, 
then that of the cavity, which is ſuppoſed to have the 


ſame figure with the body itſelf, is to be found, accord- 
ing to the reſpective methods delivered under the Pa- 
© RALLELEPIPED, PRISM, &c. For the latter being 
\ ſubtracted out of the former, the remainder is the ſoli- 


dity of the hollow body required. | | 
For the centrobaryc method of meaſuring the ſolidity of | 
bodies, ſee CENTROBARYC Method. | = 

To find the $0L1D1TY of bodies by the method of fluxions. 
Let ABC /Tab. III. Analyſis, fig. 84.) repreſent any ſo- 


PQ, be taken to expreſs the fluxion of AH (x)' or the 

velocity with which the generating plane is carried: alſo 
let the area of the part En Fu be denoted by A; then 
it follows, from the definition of a FLUXION, that the 
fluxion of the ſolid AE F will be expreſſed by A x. 
Whence, by * A in terms of x (according to 


will be given. But, when the propoſed ſolid is that 
ariſing from the revolution of any given curve AEB 
about A H D, as an axis, the fluxion (s) of the /olidity 
may be exhibited in a manner more conyenient for prac- | 


tice; for, putting the area (3,141592, &c.) of the cir- | 


cle, whoſe radius is unity, =p, and the ordinate E H=y, 
it will be 1* ; y* ::p : p the area of the circle EM FN, 


its baſe B D=5, and the diſtance A F of the circle EG 


9 


whoſe diameter is a. Hence, a ſphere, 


: Ex. 3. To find the content of a parabilic conoid. From 


the equation FN ar Tax of the generating hyper- 


of a cylinder of the ſame baſe and altitude, as } 4 ft 
to ax. This ratio, if æ be very ſmall, will become 3 


radius of curvature, at the vertex, is the ſame. 


_— ̃¶—  —  — Bans 1 + onions 4 
- 24 — uonemgentremna>edeg 
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trian les 4: bi: ĩ12 EF / —bs Ti. 

\ wt 6 TA F 00 a Whence ; ( 
D 4 3 | 
=—z—3 and, conſequently, by the inverſe "tp 
þ b*x3 


a* 4 (=4 
gives a s fol | Ay 
whole car ABC; wh 4 ers content ef ge 
whole cone 3 which appears, fro 

1 „from hence 
15 1 . a cylinder of the ſame baſe and altitude, * 
Ex. 2. To find the content of a beroid A | 
and alſo of a ſphere." Let the 5 AB, * 110 900 
ſolid is generated, be = a, and the other ax; ch the 
the generating ellipfe =; it follows, from the FH of 
of the ELL1Psr, that a* : 32 K- (AD vt 

«(DEN EE We 
* Na whence we have = 


pb* 
4 


— nant een moms ; 2 
—T Xaxx=x*x, and 4 
a 


Shy 


of FLUXIONS, $= 3 which, when = 


PN 
8 * 1axx—z x), =the ſep. 
ment AIE. Which, when AD (x) = AB (a) bem 

N Wn 2 * Tags 
— ler X* * þab*= the content of the 


whole ſpheroid. Where, if þ (FH) be taken — 
we fhall obtain 8; 43 for the 5 Se pn, 


. . 91 . or * { h 
z of its circumſcribing cylinder: for the area 'f pay 


cle FH being expreſſed by 5 „the content of the cy. 
linder, whoſe 8 is F II and altitude AB, will 
therefore, be 2 „of which 3 p a b2 is, evidently, two 


third parts. See SPHERE and SPHERo1D. 


the equation a""x"=y" of the generating curve, we ob- 
72 ft « : 237 22 27 
tin 52 7 „W ” " 
tain ySa Xx , and s (pi b Kin, 
: 27 
| 2m—2n — 41 2m —2n 
> x wer 
and, therefore, S =p a * = 
| "2h 7 
| + t 
WW 
25 e : 
2 11 - 2n—2 23 
Ps NV 
mim 2 n n 1 in 


content of the ſolid z which, therefore, is to p the 

content of the circumſcribing cylinder, as m to 2n+m, 

Whence the ſolid generated by the conical parabola (in 

which m=2 and n=1) appears to be juſt 3 of its cit- 

cumſcribing cylinder, See PARABOLIC Conoid. 

Ex. 4. To find the content of an hyperbolical conoid. From 
ng 4 


bola, we have s (py'%)= 2 Xaxx+x*, and conſe- 
| ; DF EM pe | ; 
quently s * x tax ＋ zæ = the content of the c0- 


old; which, therefore, is to (L x r xe n 


x to 2 very nearly: whence it may be inferred, that the 
content of a very ſmall part of any ſolid, generated 57 
curve, whofe ray of curvature at the vertex is 4 y 
quantity, is half that of a cylinder of the ſame my al 
altitude very nearly; becauſe any ſuch curve, for a 5 
diſtance, will differ inſenſibly from an hyperbola, whole 


Ex. 5. To find the content of a parabolic ſpindle, generated 
was Kd . a given Te CB fs. 87.) abou 
its ordinate AB. Put CM the abſciſſe of the given 11 
bola Sa, and the ſemi-ordinate A M (or B M) = . 
ſuppoſing EN F to be any ſection of the ſolid a : : 
D 6 let its diſtance MN or EP from DC 5 Ae 
by w : then, by the property of the arms oo | 
AM (4); EP*(w*):: CM(a); CD == oy 


| 4% a 
fore EN (EC M- Ph 


fequently pxXEN* E FN 


of the ſection EF: which, multiplicd by w 


and con- 


on 
the oy if 


SOL 


Jaw — 2 b my for the flu- 


% 


3 
of MN, gives. * 


nonof the ſolidity, whoſe fluent 


e e ee, i 7 bt AD TP | 
when z becomes = b, 1s ( "Te ) half the content of | 


; YRAMIDOID. | 
; oy Ronan of a ſimilar kind, ſee Simpſon's Flux- 
E i. ſect. 9. Hodgſon's Flux. part iii. ſect. 4. 
jons, 017 
my Wh, Fe is applied both to the conſiſt 
ure the round whereon the foundation of a build- 
oF id 294 to a maſs of maſonry of extraordinary 
ri n 7; 'without any cavity within. The /olidity of 
31 ptian pyramids is inconceivable, 
7 atom 
ent 2 of Ye body; thus called, in oppoſition to 
the fuide, or parts contained therein. ; ] 
Of the ſolid kind, are the bones, cartilages, ligaments, 
membranes, fibres, muſcles, tendons, arteries, veins, | 
nerves, glands, lympheducts, and lacteals. : 
Notwithſtanding the great number and appearance of 
the /o/ids of the body; we find from the microſcope, in- 
ions, veſicatories, atrophies, &c. that the /o/:d parts | 
re excecdingly ſmall and inconſiderable, in compariſon 
of the fluids. Nay, it is almoſt demonſtrable, from a 
confideration of the riſe and generation of the veſſels, 
and the reſolution of the greateſt veſſels into their 
ſmalleſt conſtituent ones, that the whole maſs of ſolids in 
the body, conſiſts merely of fibres, as their common 
elements. | 


In effect, the whole maſs of ſolids, as well as fluids, a | 


minute ſtamen or animalcule only excepted, has ariſen 
from a very ſubtile fluid colliquament; not unlike the 
nerrous juice; as is ſhewn by Malpighi, in his treatiſe 
de Ovo Incubato. | a = 
The white of the egg never nouriſhes, till, from its na- 
tural thickneſs, it hath been brought, by incubation, 
through innumerable degrees of fluidity, to become ſub- 
tile enough to enter the minute veſicles of the ſtamen or 


ſubtile humour, paſs through infinite intermediate de- 
prees, before they arrive at their utmoſt /ol:a1ty. 
All the 135 cherefore, in our bodies (unleſs any one 
will be fo nice as to except the firſt ſtamen) only differ 
from the fluids, out of which they ariſe, by their reſt, 
coheſion, and figure; and a fluid particle will become 
fit to form a part of a /q/id, as ſoon as there is a force 
{ufficient to effect its coheſion with the other /d parts. 
DOLIDUS. See AUREUS. | | 
d0LILOQUY, SoL1t0QU1UM, a reaſoning, or diſcourſe, 
_—_ a man holds with himſelf. - , . 3 
apias fays, that ſliloguy is properly a diſcourſe by wa 
of bw a — 5 that a 3 hes propoſed to Himel. 
dolilagules are become very common things on the modern 
age; yet can nothing be more inartificial, or more un- 


to convey his intentions, &c. to the audience.  _ 
Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſſary to be made, the 
poet ſhould rather take care to give the dramatic perſons 
luch confidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt 
thoughts; by which means, they will be more naturally 
conveyed to the audience. Yet is even this a ſhift an 
curate poet would not be found to have occaſion for. 
The uſe and abuſe of ſoliloquies is well delivered by the 
duke of Buckingham, in the following lines: | 
Soliloquies had need be very few, i] 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpIke'in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
Of others, make the pit their confidant : 
|. Mer is the matter mended Jet, if thus 
907 They wruft a Friend, only to tell it us—— * 
(Ls Me. Ser Vis. 
VLITARY, SOLITARIUS, 
"ate; remote from the com 
ot the ſame ſpecies. 
LITARY colum 
public place 
OLITARY wo 


ſomething retired, or in pri- 


See HERMIT T. 


u, is a column that ſtands alone 
3 a3 the Trajan col u MN. 3 
worm ſom m, SOLIU M, tæniä, or lumbricus latus, is a 
aus 12 found in the inteſtines, and which is 
zoo the 8 y one of the kind there; as 8 
of the ; 3 and extending thence, the whole lengt 
atelunes ; ſo that there is no room for another. 
or Tran e and Worm, | Ro 


Alam, .a denomination of the nuns of Se. Peter of 
When abbot of N 
he defi 
Went h 


in any 
4 


otre Dame de Farſa, in that city. 


4 en eir inſtitute is to imitate the ſevere, pe- 
ace... > t. Peter of Alcantara, to keep a continual 


en their mouths to any body but them- 
Vol. IU . time wholly in fpiritual 


2 — 0 
57 * b%0 —36b*w3 fe, 


c. denote all the continuous and | 


ſeed. The firſt, ſoft, tender /ol:ds, ariſing from this | 


natural, than an actor's making long ſpeeches to himſelf, | 


pany or commerce of others | 


ituted in 1676, by cardinal Barberini, | 


exerciſes z | 


80 


and leave the temporal concerns to a number of maids; 
who have a particular ſuperior in a ſeparate part of the 
monaſtery. 'They always go bare-footed, without ſandals; 
gird themſelves with a thick cord, and wear no linen. 
SOLICITATION of gravity. See ParRactnTRIC. | 


SOLICITOR, or Sor.1.1c1T0R, ſolicitator, a perſon employ- 


ed to follow, and take care of, other perſons ſuits de- 
pending in courts of law or equity : formerly allowed only 
to nobility, whoſe menial ſervants they were; but now 
regularly admitted to practiſe in the court of chancery: 
See ATTORNEY. 3 3 
The king has a /olicitor-general, who holds his office by 
patent, during the king's pleaſure. The attorney-gene 
ral and he had änciently a right to their writs of fum- 


mons, to fit in the lords houſe on ſpecial occaſions, till 


the 13 Car. II. ſince which time, they have almoſt con- 
ſtantly been choſen members of the houſe of commons. 
The /olicitor-general has the care and concern of managing 
the king's 125 and hath fees for pleading, beſides 
other fees ariſing by patents, &c. He hath his atten- 
dance on the privy council; and the attorney-general and 
he were anciently reckoned among the officers of the ex- 
, chequer : they have audience, and come within the bar, 
in all other courts. | 5 
To the queen's houſhold there belongs alſo an officer 
with this appellation. See PRECEDENCE. | 
SOLIPUGA, or SoLiFvuGa, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 
given by the Romans to a ſmall venomous inſec of the 
ſpider-kind, called by the Greeks Heliocentros; both 
words ſignifying an animal which ſtings moſt in the 
country, and ſeaſons, where the ſun is moſt hot: _ 
Solinus makes this creature peculiar to Sardinia ; but this 
1s contrary to all the accounts given us by the ancients. 
It is common in Africa and ſome parts of Europe. 
Almoſt all the hot countries produce this venomous little 
creature. It lies under the ſand, to ſeize other inſets 
as they go by; and if it can meet with any uncovered 
part of a man, will bite him, and the wound will prove 
very painful and envenomed; it is ſaid that the bite is 
abſolutely mortal, but probably this is not true; Solinus 
writes the word /o/ifuga, and ſo do many others, erro- 
neouſly deriving the name from its flying from the ſun's 
_ rays, and burying itſelf in the fand. | 
SOLITAURILIA, in Antiquity. See SUOVETAURILIA. 
SOLIVE, Fr. among Carpenters, a joiſt, rafter, of piece 
of wood, either flit or ſawed, with which the builders 
lay their ceilings. | | 
SOLLECITO, in the Tralian Miſie, is ſometimes uſed to 
. expreſs that a piece is to be played ina mournful manner, 
| fit to enforce grief upon the hearer; at other times, that 
it oaght to be done carefully and with exactneſs. 


SOLMIZARE, in the Halian Mufic. Sce SOLFEGGHARE. 


SOLO, in the Halian Muſic, is oy uſed in pieces 
_ conſiſting of ſeveral parts, to mark thoſe that are to per- 
form alone: as fiauto ſolo, violins ſolo. 5 
It is alſo uſed for /onatas compoſed for one violin, one 
German flute, or other inſtrument, and a baſs: thus we 
ſay Corell?s ſolos, Geminian?'s ſolos, &c. 
When two, or three parts, play or ſing ſeparately from 
the grand chorus, they are called a doi Fa, a tre ſoli, &c. 
Solo is ſometimes denoted by S. V 
SOLOMON's ea, a plant called by authors polygonatum. 
See LILY of the valley. 8 N 
SOLSEQUIUM, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers as 
a name for ſulphur. eo es | 
SOLOS, 99%, in Antiquity, an inſtrument with which the 
exerciſe of the quoit was performed, which ſome will 
have to be diſtinguiſhed from the diſcus, becauſe that was 
of iron, this of ſtone : but others, with more reaſon, re- 
port that the difference conſiſted in this, viz. that the c- 
dog was of a ſpherical figure, and the diſcus broad. 


| SOLSTICE, SoLsT1T1UM, in A/tronomy, the time when 


the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when 
he is at his greateſt diſtance from the equator, which is 
twenty-three degrees and an half: thus called, becauſe 
he then appears to Hand ſlill, and not to change his 
place in the degrees of the zodiac, any way: an appea- 
rance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, and whick 
thoſe who live under the equator are ſtrangers to. | 
The /o//tices are two, in each year; the e/tival or ſummer 
olftice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. _ 

The /ummer ſolſtice is when the ſun is in the tropic of Can- 
cer; which is on the twenty-firſt of June z when he 
makes the longeſt day. | 

The winter Police is — he enters the firſt degree of Ca- 
pricorn; which is on the twenty- ſecond of December; 

when he begins to return towards us, and makes the 

ſhorteſt day. | g | 
This is to be underſtood, as in our northern hemiſphere z/ 
for in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into Capricorn 
makes the ſummer ſolſtice, and that into Cancer the 


winter ſolſtice. 4 * 901. 


| 
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SOL 


 SOLSTITIAL 2 are thoſe 
u 


ints of the- ecliptic, 
whereby the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and his de- 
ſcent below it are terminate. 

The firſt point, which is in the beginning of the firſt 
degree of Cancer, is called the @ftival or ſummer point; 


and the latter, which is in the beginning of the firit | 


point of Capricorn, the winter point. The ſolſtitial points 
are diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

SOLSTITI1AL colure is that which paſſes through the ſolſti- 
tial points. See COLURE. 


SOLUBLE, in Medicine, looſe, or apt to go to ſtool. In 


chemiſtry it ſignifies eaſily diſſolvible. 

SOLUBLE Yartar. See TARTAR. 

SOLVENT, the ſame with die nt. See DiS$0LVENT 
and SOLUTION, 

SOLUTIO continui, or 'S0LUTION of continuity, a term 
uſed by phyſicians, &c. to expreſs a diſorder common 
to the ſolid parts of the body, wherein their natural co- 
heſion is ſeparated : as by a wound, or other cauſe. _ 
If this happen to a ſimple, ſimilar part of the body; it is 
called ſimply olutio continui. If to a compound, or orga- 


nical part, it acquires a particular denomination, from |. 
the nature of the part, the difference of the cauſe, or | 


the manner of application; as, a wound, rupture, fracture, 
puntture, fiſſure, contuſion, ulcer, corrofron, dilaceration, 
exfoliation, caries, Wc. 


SOLUTION, Sot.uT1o, in Algebra and Geometry, is the 


anſwering of a queſtion ; or reſolving any problem pro- 


poſed. See RESOLUTION and REDUCTION of equations. 


The /olution of the problem of the 3 of the 
circle, and that of the duplicature of 
lines, are held impoſſible. 


SOLUTION of continuity, in Surgery. See SOLU TIO con- 


f1NU. | 19 5 Ep 
So1.UT1ON, in Phys, the reduction of a ſolid, or firm 
body, into a fluid ſtate, by means of ſome menſtruum. 
Solution is frequently confounded with what we otherwiſe 
call diſſolution, but there is a difference. 


SOLUT3ON, in Chemiſtry, is ſometimes uſed for the analy- 


principles. Z | 
In this ſenſe, ſelution is the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call RESOLUTION. | 


fis, or reduCtion, of a natural body into its chemical 


Solution, as the term is commonly uſed by chemical wri- 
ters, conſiſts in an union formed by the integrant parts | 


of one body with thoſe of another body of a different 


nature; and this cannot be effected till the aggregation | 
And as 
bodies whoſe aggregation is broken, are neceſſarily in | 


of one, at leaſt, of the two bodies is broken. 


ſtate of fluidity, or of vapours, an axiom has been form- 


ed, corpora non agunt niſi ſint fluida, i. e. bodies do not act 


unleſs they be fluid. 


The two bodies which unite in /elation are generally diſ- 


tinguiſhed by two different names. That body is gene- 
rally called the ſolvent, which, by its fluidity or acrimony, 
appears to be active; and the body which, from its want 


of taſte, or from its ſolidity, appears to be altogether 


paſſive, is ſaid to be difſoelved. E. 


g. when metal or 


marble is diſſolved in aqua fortis, theſe ſolid bodies are | 


conſidered as being diſſolved, and aqua fortis as the ſol- 
vent. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be remembered, that two 
bodies which unite together in /olution, act reciprocally 
upon one another, and their union is the effect of their 
mutual tendency to each other: and thus the marble and 
metal act as much upon the nitrous acid as this does 
upon them. 3 7 
M. Gellert, however, repreſents as ſolvenis the bodies 
which are generally conſidered as 7 e and hence, 
he ſays, that ſand diſſolves alkali. I 
the action of the combining bodies to be mutual, it ſig- 


nifßies little which we call the ſolvent, and which the body 
diſſolved; though it ſeems more clear and accurate to | 


call that body the /o/vent, whoſe integrant parts are al- 
ready ſeparated before the /o/ution, and that the body diſ- 
ſolved, whoſe integrant parts are only diſunited during the 
act of /olution. The ſolution of bodies may be effected either 
bythe humid, or by the dry way; of the former kind are thoſe 
ſolutions, in which the integrant parts of one or both of the 
two bodies are diſtributed in an aqueous fluid, e. g. of acids; 


and thoſe ſo/utions, in which one or both bodies are render- | 


ed fluid by fire, as in vitrification, and in allays of metals 
with each other, are of the latter kind. A perfect ſolution 
requires, that each of the integrant parts of one body be 
united to one of the integrant parts of another: hence, 
if one of them be tranſparent, we ought to have, after 
the mutual /olution, a tranſparent compound, ſuch as oc- 
curs in the /o/utions of calcareous ſtones and acids, and 
thoſe of earths by alkalis : whereas the /o/ution of ſoap in 
water is incomplete; and the ſame may be ſaid of glaſſes 
that are not perfectly tranſparent. | | 
As the ſolution of two bodies can only be effected by the 
mutual DTT Eo of their parts to each other, theſe parts, 


e cube, by right 


„ indeed, we allow | 


| 


diſſolving. 


melting, mixing, and ſeparating, according to the 


article, on recollecting the ſeveral chemical procefl 


SOLUTION, in Metallurgy, is diſtinguiſhed into dry znd 


one of ſome other body, dry, hard, and not fluid when 


by them, and the ſmalleſt part of which contains in i 


vent, and of the diſſoſved body. The /olutzon of gold in 


but ſcarce attempted to be remedied 


to the effectual prevention Git. 


. - - +. be mul 
The common way of avoiding this danger, “ by chil 


SOL 


after the ſolution, are found to adhere t 4 


heavy bodies, e. g. corroſive ſublimat er: ſo thy 
in the thinneſt and lighteſt liquids, vg ny N 
* 


when they are truly diſſolved by each oth 
Eng. ed. Art. Solution. See Raser 
The Fan . ſummed up the doQtrine 2 
mical ſolution, by its ſeveral agents, in t Ach 
einct manner, n following lu 
1. Solution is performed by water, by dilutine.; 
boiling, diſtilling, mixing, fermenti ez nl 
ſeparating. ; ; s Putrefying 
2. With oil, by diluting, infuſing, boiling, difilling ;: 
ing, ſeparating, but not by fermenting, or by put by. 
3- With fire, by calcining, roaſting, burnin nel 
ſubliming, mixing, ſeparating, and by the 
ſeveral other operations. Promoting 
4. With the aſſiſtance of air, by fermentin Putreſ 
agitating, exciting, and adding other parts nl 
5. With fermented ſpirits, by diluting, infußne r 
diſtilling, mixing, and making oils Wai, © bly 
6. With alkaline ſalts, by calcining, torrefying, bury 


he, 


rious force of a dry fire employed. 

7. By volatile alkaline ſalts, by ſubliming in the { 
way, and by diluting, diſtilling, and digeſting in tf 
moiſt way. | : | 
8. With fixed alkaline falts, aſſiſted, and moved by wit 
and fire, by digeſting, boiling, diluting, ſeparating, 
mixing. 

9. With fixed acid ſalts, as thoſe of alum, ſulphur, an 
vitriol z either ſeparately in a liquid form, or in te 
calxes, by diluting, boiling, diſtilling, digeſting; or i 
a dry form, by calcining, roaiting, burning, and dil 

ing. 

10. With volatile acid ſalts, by diluting, digeſting, dif 
tilling, and infinuating. 

11. With compound falts and ſoaps, by calcining, ſublin 
ing, diſtilling, and digeſting, either in a dry or a liquid 
orm. 

And, 12. with metals, by fuſion and amalgamation, 

This ſeems an accurate and perfect table of the whol 
work of ſolution, and will eaſily be underſtood in eve 


ang 


Boerh. Chem. part. ii. p. 338. See MExSTRUUM. 
When ſolutions of ſalts are congealed, the ice often aford 
very pretty figures; but it is to be obſerved, that ti 
ſame ſalt does not always give the ſame figures. Thu 
the ſame ſolution of verdigriſe, frozen 'by means of ſnow 
and falt, affords a different figure, from what is yo 
duced by the natural cold of the air. And the former 
ice being thawed, and left to freeze in the ſame vial, di 
not give the ſame figures as at firſt. See Boyle's Wort 
Abridged, p. 168. | | 


moiſt, The dry /e/ution is the blending imperceptibly 
ſmall quantity of a metal, or mineral, with a very lay 


cold. The moift /o/ution is the diſtributing 2 bod 
through the very minuteſt parts of an aqueous, or in gr 
part aqueous fluid, in ſuch manner, that both ex um 
into a fluid, to appearance homogeneous, which gos 
through all filters, without being detained or ſeparate 


proportionable quantity of both the menſtruum or diſs 


aqua regia, and of filver in aqua fortis, as alſo 1 
any of 4 e ſalts in water, are ſolutions of this kind. 
mer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 194. : ; 
In the making of e metallic ſolutions, for = 
ceſſary proceſles in chemiſtry, the operator 15 ſu *. 
great danger in his health, from the rare ; 
This has been an accident complained of indeed man, 
or obviated by 
in a rational way, till Mr. Geoffroy, whoſe e 
ſubjected him greatlytothe miſchief, employed — a 
for his own ſake, as well as that of the world in ge 

| id {yl 
The diſſolutions of the metals, in the corrolive — l 
rits, are thoſe which ſend out the moſt copion> a1 a 
dangerous vapours. The exhalations of fan chene 
antimony, and of lead and copper, are 2 171 irt! 
greatly hurtful, as well as the hery por theſe il ſing) 
nitre, ſea-ſalt, or vitriol ; and if either of t thole calch 
ſo, how pernicious muſt they need be * | + mann 
whete two of them are joined together in pe urs tl 
as that this union ſends up infinitely mos 11 jy 
would otherwiſe ariſe ; in this caſe, 2 1 ficli 
neceſſary to prevent the chemiſt from falling 
to his zeal for his diſcoveries. 


. = : or 1 
the ſolution either abroad in the open Ws © go 


SOL 


ney 
at 2 to Mr. Geoffroy to uſe a method, which he 
ne = qs propoſed to the public, of ſtopping the riſe of 
meme urs entirely, or at leaſt of diminiſhing them ſo | 
pe 1 250 they ſhall be harmleſs and unperceived. 
oy was neceſſary to this, ſeemed to him to be the 
All i to cover the ſurface of the fluid with. ſome 
— of retaining thoſe vapours, yet not capable 
Aicturbing the operation of the menſtruum on the 
3 and the common expreſſed oils of fruits, as the 


oil of olives, almonds, or the like, were found capable 
of happily per 


but ſometimes theſe cautions cannot be uſed, and {SOMNUS, in Mythology. See SLEEP, FL ANG 
3 circumſtances they are ineffectual. This SON, a relative term, applied to a male cn11.D, confidet» | 


forming this effect; and that particularly, [SoN, natural. See BASTARD, 


SON 


ed in the relation he bears to his PAREN TS. 

The children of the king of England are called ſons and, 
daughters of England. The eldeſt /on is born duke of 
Cornwall, and created prince of Wales. The younger 
ſons are called cadets. 

The king of France's children were anciently called ls 
and filles de France, ſons and daughters of France; and 
the grandchildren, petits fils, and petites filles de France. 
At preſent, the daughters are called meſdames; and the 
grand-daughters, meſdemoiſelles de France. 


f 


as they would eaſily receive into themſelves the acid ſalts SON, adoptive.» ADOPTIVE, 


ich ariſe | ] 
ion the hint of the diſcovery was, that in the 


. ſugars, honey, or the like ſubſtances, when 
3 po Sanger of 33 boiling over the veſſel, the 

uring in a little oil ſtops the ſwelling. In the me- 
falle ſolutions it has the ſame effect; and that heightened 
by this good conſequence, that by keeping in the fiery 
vapours of the acid, it returns them back upon the me- 
tal, and by this means does, in effect, add greatly to 
the power of the menſtruum. | 
This method of uſing oil has indeed three advantages, 
1. The preſerving of the operator from the injuries of the 
yapours. 2. The greatly moderating of that violent rare- 
ſaction, which is often of ill conſequence. And 3. the 
fame quantity of the menſtruum, by this means, diſſolves 
more of the metal. 1 he beſt method of making ſolutions 
with this advantage is this: firſt, wet the ſurface of the 
metal to be diſſolved with water, or ſpirit of wine; then 
pour a little water, or ſpirit of wine, into the glaſs in 
which the ſalution is to be made, this will prevent the 
oil from ſticking to the ſurfaces of either; then put the 


all, pour on the menſtruum: this being greatly heavier 
than the oil, will fink to the bottom and work upon the 
metal, while the oil perfectly covers the whole ſurface. 
There is no need to be exact as to the quantity of the 
oil, but more or leſs is to be uſed, in proportion to the 
greater or leſs ebullition which the mixture is expected 
to make. 


impetuoſity in the making of theſe ſolutions, are here 
ſeen to break by degrees as they enter the covering of 
oil, and generally are quite diſſipated before they ariſe 
to the ſurface of it. The few of them which retain their 
figure till they arrive at the ſurface, there burſt and give 
a ſlight exhalation; and one may continually ſee the 


oil into it, after being deſerted by the bubbles of the air 
which had raiſed them ſo far. On the contrary, in the 
common way of making /o/utions, the air-bubbles puſh 
one another up to the ſurface, where they form a ſort 
of ſcum, which continually thickens by their freſh riſing 
and ſupporting one another, till it often riſes over the 
top of the veſſel. Theſe bubbles of air ſeem to be form- 
ed of ſmall particles of air extremely condenſed in the 
pores of the metal, which, when the particles of it are 
ſeparated for ſolution, find themſelves at liberty to dilate 
— expand, and ariſe to the ſurface in their proper 
orm. = 

If it be thought neceſſary, in any /olution which raiſes a 
more than ordinary quantity of vapours, to prevent the 
Wing off of that ſmall quantity which may eſcape through 
the oil, there is nothing more neceſſary than to pour a 
little ſpirit of wine upon the oil; for the acid vapours 
which paſs the oil will then be received in the ſpirit, 
and will be dulcified in it, and inſtead of a diſagreeable 
odour, will yield only a very ſweet and ſafe one. Spirit 
4 wine alone, uſed inſtead of oil, and poured gently on 
| 8 ſolution, has very great effects; inſomuch, that if 
uted to the ſolutions in pirit of nitre, which uſually ſend 


means are made to ſend up only very fine light white 
1255 and thoſe of a very oor x nell? — bubbles 
4 5 this caſe are very ſmall, and uſually burſt be- 
objeftor arrive at the ſurface of the ſpirit. The only 
We ere to this method is, that the ſpirit of wine ſoon 
ber, 0 _ with the menſtruum, and there are ſome 
= n which this may be of ill conſequence to the pro- 
LOT Acad. Par. 1719. | 1 
dt'y E, looſening, or laxative. See LAXATIVE. 
2 diaprunum. See D1iaPRUNUM. 

SOMNAF I fathers of. See FaTHyERs. 

„er SOMNAMBULONES, formed from ſom- 


nus, ſleep, and ; ! 

ma 4 eee walk; an appellation given to 
wii. 8 

Wr BROT Sg. MBULATIO. | 


SOMNOLENTU See SOPORIFEROUS, 


The air-bubbles, which ariſe to the ſurface with great | 


drops of the menſtruum falling back again out of the | 


UP Very noxious and coarſe red vapours, they by this | 


ir fleep ; more uſually called noc- 


in the conflict. The thing which gave this [SON of Ged, is a term uſed in various ſenſes in the holy 


Scripture, as, 1?, For Jeſus Chriſt, or the Saviour of 
mankind ; who is thus called with reſpect to the manner 
of his generation ; as being begotten of the Father. 

Some Roads, that this title belongs to Chriſt on account 
of his poſſeſſing the ſame divine nature with the Father : 
others maintain, that it is aſcribed to him on account of 
the ſupernatural manner of his birth, &c. and others 


again conſider it as merely or principally a title of office. 


The appellation Son is applied to him both before and 
after his incarnation. Thus, it is ſaid, The Son of God 
created the world; the Sen of God was incarnate, and 
lived thirty-three years on earth, &c. 5 EE 
29, Several creatures are alſo called sos of God, not as 
being ſo by nature and generation, but on divers other 
accounts. Thus, the angels are called /ors of God by 
Job; in reſpect of their creation, adoption, &c. And 
eat men are called ſons of God in the Pſalms, as being 
bis lieutenants, or the depoſitaries of his authority. 
Good men, and, particularly, the eminently pious, are alſo 
called ſons of God, in various places of the ſacred writings; 


metal into the glaſs, and pour in the oil upon it; laſt of Sox of man, is frequently uſed, in Scripture, to ſignify 


man; as expreſling not only the nature of man, but his 
frailty. 1 | 
The expreſſion is very uſual among the Hebrews and 
Chaldeans : Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeſus Chriſt, are par- 
ticularly thus called; the firſt once, and the two latter 
frequently. | 


ſons of God. „ | 

SON, or ſun-plant, the cRo TALARIA juncea of Linnzus, 
in Botany, 1s cultivated in every part of Hindoſtan with 
great aſſiduity, and applied to various uſes. The ſeeds 
reduced to powder, and mixed with oil, form a kind of 
unguent, which the black ladies apply to their hair, in 
x: 6 to make it grow; the bark of this plant furniſhes all 
kinds of rope, packing-cloths, nets, &c. and from theſe, 


For this purpoſe, they cut them into ſmall pieces, ma- 
cerate them in water for about five days, waſh them in wa- 
ter, and then throw them into a veſſel of water ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with a lixivium compoſed of fix parts of ſedgi 
mutti, which is an earth containing a large portion of foſſil 
alkali, and ſuppoſed to be the NATRON of the ancients, and 


days, when they are again waſhed, broken into fibres by a 
ſtamping lever, and then expoſed to the ſun, and again 
ſteeped in a freſh lixivium as before. When they have 


making coarſe brown paper : and after ſeven or eight 
operations, they are prepared for making paper of a to- 
lerable whiteneſs. For a farther account of the proceſs, 


deſcribed and illuſtrated by figures. 
with regard to the ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, what the 
_ cantata is in reſpect of voices. | 


compoſition, diverſified with a great variety of motions 
and expreſſions, extraordinary and bold ſtrokes, figures, 


compoſer ; who, without confining himſelf to any gene- 
mode, meaſure, &c. to another, as he thinks fit. 


in it were Baſſani and Corelli. | 
We have /onatas of I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8 


or with two violins, and a thorough baſs for the harpſi- 
chord; and, frequently, a more figured baſs, for the baſs 
viol, &c. 

There are a thouſand different ſpecies 1 but the 
Italians uſually reduce them to two nds. | 


coma, See Coma; 


Suonate de chieſa, that is, ſonatas proper for church mu- 
| \ CG 


Sometimes the phraſe /on of man is alſo uſed for the 
wicked and reprobate; in contradiſtinction to thoſe called 


when old, moſt of the paper in that country is prepared. 


ſeven parts of quick- lime; here they remain eight or ten 


undergone three operations of this kind, they are fit for 


ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. p. 101. where it is minutely 
SONATA, SvonarTa, in A/c, 2 piece, or compoſition, | 
of muſic, wholly executed by inſtruments; and which is, 


The ſonata, then, is properly a grand, free, humorous 


&c. And all this purely according to the fancy of the 


ral rules of counter-point, or to any fixed number or 
meaſure, gives a looſe to his genius, and runs from one 


This ſpecies of compoſition had its riſe about the middle 
of the ſeventeenth century : thoſe who have molt excelled 


parts, but uſually they are performed by a ſingle violin, 
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fic, which uſually begin with a- grave, ſolemn motion, | Mr. Barrington remarks, that there is no i 
* ſuitable to the dignity and ſanctity of the place, and the] any bird's ſinging which exceeds our black<birq Ace 9 50 
ſervice, after Which they ſtrike into a briſker, gayer, and and this, he ſuppoſes, may ariſe from the differ tt; 
richer manner. Theſe are what they more peculiarly] concealing itſelf, if it called the attention of 17 IA 
call ſoxatas. | . Ne e of op Proportional wy. 
Snuonate de camera, or ſonatas for the chamber, are pro-] its notes. This writer farther obſerves, that "in, 
perly ſerieſes of ſeveral little pieces, for dancing, only] fages of the /ong in a few kinds of birds correſpond al. 
'- compoſed to the fame tune. They uſually begin with a the intervals of our muſical ſcale, of which the cu * 
prelude, or little ſonata, ſerving as an introduction to all] is a ſtriking and known inſtance ; but much the Cty 
the reſt ; afterwards come the allemand, pavane, courant, part of ſuch /ony is not capable of muſica! 1 808 
and other ſerious dances; then jigs, gavots, minuets, partly, becauſe the rapidity is often ſo N er 


z 5 | "yr | | great, and i:; 
chacons, paſſecailles, and other gayer airs: the whole] alſo fo uncertain when they may ſtop, that we why. 
mot 


compoſed in the ſame tune or mode. reduce the paſſages to form a muſical bar in Say 
- SONCHUS, in Botany. See $0w-thi/tle. whatſoever ; partly alſo, becauſe the pitch of toy bro, 
SONG, in Poetry, a little compoſition, conſiſting of ſimple, is conſiderably higher than the moſt thrill notes gf Fs 
eaſy, natural verſes, ſet to a tune, in order to be ſung. inſtruments, which comprehend even the greateſt Pas 


Each ſtanza of a ſong is called a couplet. | paſs; and principally, becauſe the intervals uſed b birds 
The ſong bears a great deal of reſemblance to the madri- are commonly ſo minute, that we cannot judge at F 
gal, and more to the ode; which is, indeed, nothing but of them from the more groſs intervals into which * 
a ſong, according to the ancient rules. : | divide our muſical octave. This writer apprehends, tha 
Its object is uſually either wine or love, whence M. le all birds ſing in the ſame key; and in order to dilcne 
Brun defines a modern ſong, to be either a ſoft and amo-| this key, he informs us, that the following notes the 
| . Es, . : Nan -5 aye 
rous, or a briſk and Bacchic thought expreſſed in few| been obſerved in different birds, A, B flat, C, D, F, and 
words. | | G; and therefore E only is wanting to com let the 
Indeed, this is to reſtrain it to too narrow bounds; for we ſcale: now theſe intervals, he ſays, can only e found 
have devout nge, ſatyrical ſongs, and panegyrical /ongs.| in the key of F with a ſharp third, or that of G wit, 
But, be the /ong what it will, the verſes are to be eaſy, flat third; and he ſuppoſcs it to be the latter, beeayp 
natural, and flowing and are to contain a certain har- admitting that the firſt muſical notes were learned from 
mony, which neither ſhocks the reaſon, nor the ear; birds, thoſe of the euckow, which have been moſt u. 
and which unites poetry and muſic agreeably together. tended to, form a flat third, and moſt of our compoſi 
Anciently, the only way of preſerving the memory of] tions are in a flat third, where muſic is ſimple, and eon. 
great and noble actions, was by recording them in fiſts merely of melody. As a farther evidence, that 
ſengs; and, in America, there are {till people who keep] birds ſing always in the fame key, it has been found by 
their whole hiſtory in /ongs. 53 attending to a nightingale, as well as a robin which waz 
Sox, in Mufic, is applied, in the general, to any ſingle] educated under him, that the notes reducible to our in. 
piece of muſic, whether contrived for a voice or inftru-| tervals of the octave were always preciſely the ſame, 
ment. | " | | Moft people, who hive not attended to the notes of 
A ſong, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, may be compared to an] birds, ſuppoſe, that thoſe of every ſpecies ſing exatl 
oration : for, as in this latter there is a ſubject, viz. ſome{ the ſame notes and paſſages, which is by no means true, 
perſon or thing the diſcourſe is referred to, and which} though it is admitted that there is a general reſemblance 
is always to be kept in view throughout the whole; ſo, Thus the London bird-catchers prefer the ſong of the 
in every truly regular and melodious ſong, there is one| Kentiſh goldfinches, but Effex chaffinches; and ſome of 
note which fegulates al! the reſt, wherein the ſong begins, the nightingale-fanciers prefer a Surry bird to thoſe of 
and at laſt ends; and which is, as it were, the principal] Middleſex. CO 1 8 
| matter, or muſical ſubject, to be regarded in the whole] The nightingale has been almoſt univerſally reckoned the 
Ti courſe of the ſong. And as, in the oration, there may| molt capital of ſinging birds; and its ſuperiority (deduced 
4 En be ſeveral diſtinct parts, which refer to particular ſub- frem a caged bird) conſiſts in the following particulars; 
14 jects, yet muſt they have an evident connexion with the | - its tone is much more mellow than that of any other 
4 principal ſubject which regulates the whole ; ſo in me- bird, though at the ſame time, by a proper exertion al 
lody, there may be ſeveral ſub-principal ſubjects, to] its muſical powers, it can be exceſhvely brilliant. An- 
which the different parts of the /ong may belong; but] other point of ſuperiority is its continuance of fong, with. 
e theſe are themſelves under the influence of the principal] out a pauſe, which is ſometimes no Jeſs than twenty le- 
ſubjects, and muſt have a ſenſible connexion with it. conds; and when reſpiration became neceſſary, it has 
This principal cr fundamental note, is called the ey of | been taken with as much judgment as by an operas 
the ſong. | | | | finger. The ſky-lark in this particular, as well as i 
SONG of birds, is defined by the hon. Daines Barrington] compaſs and variety, is only ſecond to the nightingat, 
to be a ſucceſſion of three or more different notes, which! The nightingale alſo ſings (if the expreſſions may be . 
are continued without interruption, during the ſame in-| lowed) with ſuperior judgment and taſte. Mr. Barring 
terval, with a muſical bar of four crotchets in an adagio| ton has obſerved, that his nightingale, which was a very 
movement, or whilft a pendulum ſwings four ſeconds. | capital-bird, began foftly like the ancient orators; fe: 
It is obſerved, that notes in birds are no more innate] ſerving its breath to ſwell certain notes, which by this 
than language in man, and that they depend entirely| means had a moſt aſtoniſhing effect. This writer _ | 
upon the maſter under which they are bred, as far as] that the notes of birds, which are annually 1mports 
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71 | their organs will enable them to imitate. the ſounds] from Aſia, Africa, and America, both ſingly and a 
3 which they have frequent opportunities of hearing: and] cert, are not to be compared to thoſe of Europe. oF t 
1 1 their adhering ſo ſteadily, even in a wild ſtate, to the] The following table formed by Mr. Barrington, agre , i 
18 | | ſame ſong is owing entirely to the neſtlings attending] to the idea of M. de Piles in eſtimating the meriis 0 F 
f only to the inſtruction of the parent-bird, whilſt it diſ-| painters, is defigned to exhibit the comparative re 
it $i regards the notes of all others that may perhaps be finging| the Britiſh lnging birds: in which twenty is ſuppoled u th; 
| round him. ; | I be the point of abſolute perfection. | SO 
| Birds.in a wild ſtate do not commonly fing above ten | | ED £1 a1. | 90 
b weeks in the year, whereas birds that have plenty off N DE = 5, | 25 | 24 
| food in a cage, ſing the greateſt part of the year: and 22 |= | 80 
; we may add, that the female of no ſpecies of birds ever oy " 
5 | | | ſings; and this is a wiſe proviſion of nature, becauſe her.. MES anne wa l TREE AL 1 
1 ſong would diſcover her neſt, and, in the ſame manner, Nightingale 5 19 14 19 
it we may rationally account for her inferiority in reſpect Ares K-61 Wh. 0 20.4 oF 
f | of plumage. The faculty of ſinging is confined to the Tic lark 8 . * 1 5 
1 cock-birdsz and accordingly Mr. Hunter, in difſe&ing| Titer. 6 % 16 0 
1. birds of ſeveral ſpecies, found the muſcles of the larynx | G6,jagch - - - Fe pes 4 "0%; | 
ſ | 180 be ftronger in the nightingale than in any other bird | Chainch - - - 4 LIES DT" - | 1 
l | | of the ſame ſize; and in all thoſe inſtances, where he | Greenfinch - - - 4 4 4 . 4 | 

1 | diſſected both cock and hen, the ſame muſcles were | Hedge ſparrow _ - 6 0 8 8 4 

f ſtronger in the cock. To the ſame purpoſe, it is an ob- Aberdavine or ſiſkin 2 4 0 *1-5 

I Tervation as ancient as the time of Pliny, that a capon | Red-poll - + - 0 4. ? fl 

1 does not crow. | « 0 Thruſh 3 4 4 4 2a | ? 

| | | Some have aſcribed the ſinging of the cock-bird in the | Blackbird » - - 4 8 | bo 12 | !? 

ſpring to the motive, only of pleaſing his mate during in- Peg e 0. = 15 

cubation; nature, indeed, partly for this end, has given e R 1 15 SE „ 3 | 1 0 . 

to the male the power of ſinging; but the ſinging of a Black 50 n F 5 

bird in the ſpring is more probably owing to the greater mock ed 14 | 12 | 12 4 hs 

| . . Ki ) 
plenty of plants and inſects, which (as well as ſeeds) are 249, At: 
the proper food of ſinging birds, at that time of the year. | See Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiti. p. 2. att. 31+P: 49) © 8% 
3 „ 5 | 
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' There is the ſame enmity between the Sonnites andSchiites, | 


SONNET,” SONET TO, 


800 
ble bed See RESPONSARY: 


/ 


* 


The word ſignibes, 


4g on; echt to the Sonna are called Sonnites: and as, 


among the Jews, there is a ſect of Caraites, who reject 
the traditions as fables 


in Arabic, the ſame with mi/Þna in 


who reject the traditions of the Sonnites, as being only 
founded on the authority of an apocryphal book, and 
not derived tothem from their legiſlator. | 


as between the rabbiniſt Jews and the Caraites. The 
Schiites reproach the Sonnites, with obtruding the dreams 
of their doctors for the word of God: and the Sonnites, 
in their turn, treat the Schittes as heretics, who refuſe 
to admit the divine precepts, and who have corrupted 
the koran, &c. | 
property contained in fourteen verſes ; viz. two ſtanzas 


or meaſures, of four verſes each, and two of three; the 
eight firſt verſes being all in two rhymes. | 


The ſonnet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch is allowed 


to be the father of it: it is held the moſt difficult and 


artful of all poetical compoſitions, as requiring the ut- | 


moſt accuracy and exactnefs. Tt is to end with ſom- 
pretty ingenious thought : the cloſe muſt be particularly 
beautiful, or the ſonnet is defective. ke 

In Malherb, and ſome other French poets, we meet with 
ſumets, where the two firſt ſtanzas are not in the ſame 
rhyme z but they are held irregular ;z and, in effect, great 


part of the merit of theſe pieces confiſts in a ſcrupulous | 


obſervation of the rules. 


| Ronſard, Malherb, Maynard, and Gombaut, have com- 


8001 


| poſe than 


poſed abundance of /onnets; but, among two or three | 


thouſand, there are ſcarce two or three worth much. 


Paſquier obſerves, that du Bellai was the firſt who intro- | 


duced ſonnets into France. But da Bellai himſelf ſays, 
that 


poet Milton, that addrefled to Henry Laws is one of the 
beſt; and yet this ſhews how difficult and unnatural the 
conſtruCtion of this ſpecies of poem is in the Engliſh 


language; whereas, from the great number of ſimilar 
terminations in the Italian tongue, and the ſucceſs of 


Petrarch, it has long been the favourite meaſure of Italy 


for ſhort compoſitions. However, Muratori thinks it | 


Th 


we is then poured off from tlie grounds, and boiled 
own to the conſiſtence N han (8014 


#1) C3? 1 


by che matter 


vb, : ome of inflammable bodies, but which have 
| vith th combuſtion, from not having ſufficient contact 


ande air. This matter is always of a black colour, 
» which colour it acquires from an 
ins — — reduced to the ſtate of coal. 
| allties and ay nce wine to tl 

ra 85 ppearances. are owing to the 
pb 2 inflammable fubſtances which — — it, 
Goot ig el i in which they are bunt. 
; an excellent mature for corn-lands, ef; 
Wierer the ſoil is cold, . erer Be 

n 


3 but ſea-c 
Aer! oal ſoot 


% - 
„ 
© 1 
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k of the Mahometan traditions, wherein | 
de orthodox Mufſulmen are required to believe.” Sce | _ 75 
| I Soor frankincenſe is the ſmalleſt and fineſt pat: of tlie 


ſecond law; or, as the Jews call it | 


invented by the rabbins ; there are | 
alſo ſeftaries among the Mahometans, called Schiites, 


in Poetry, a kind of compoſition 


| elin de 8. Gelais firſt converted the Italian ſonnets 
into French, e 3 SON 
Of twenty-three ſonnets which were written by our preat | 


kinds of | 


afifini from wood; coils, | 


and has been long over-run | 
t is much better for this pur- 
ot, They vuſuilly allow forty buſhels | 
ome lands require more. It produces 
fine and ſweet graſs, and deſtroys weeds 


Vol. IV, r uſe 'of feat, for a kind of 


dun-colour z Which, it is true, has no agreeable feli; 
but, in return, it has the property of faving cloaths, and 
other ſtuffs; from moths. ; 5 


incenſe, called olibanum, br male incenſe; burnt after the 


manner of roſin, to make /amp-BLACK. 


Soor, wobd, has been long known as a good medicine in 


* EF 


2 nn 


I "ES, — 
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many caſes, but the principles upon which it acted as 
ſuch were never well underſtood, till Boerhaave gave a 
regular analyſis of it. The directions he gives for the 
roceſs are theſe. | 

ooſe the blackeſt and drieſt wood-foot from the chim- 
ney of an oven, where nothing is baked but bread, and 
nothing burnt but vegetables ; gather this'in a dry day, 
and fill with it a glaſs retort Almoſt up to the neck; clean 
the neck of the retort, and luting on a receiver, give a 
fire of a hundred and fifty degrees, and keep it up equably, 
a large quantity of tranſparent water will come over with 
conſiderable violence. When no more water will come 
over, cleanſe the receiver, and raiſing the fire to a little 
above two hundred degrees, there will then come over a 
whitiſh fat liquor; this alſo comes over with great vio- 
lence, and the fire muſt be gradually increaſed, till no 
more of this will come. 'Change the receiver, and raiſe 
the fire to a yet greater degree, and a'yellow, copious, 
volatile ſalt will come over, and ſtick all over the ſides of 


the new receiver. When no more of this ſalt will ariſe, 


increaſe the fire to the utmoſt that ſand can give, and 
with a heat of ſuppreſſion there will ariſe 2 black thick 
oil; when this is all come over, and the veſſels cooled, 
there will be found in the neck of the retort a ſalt, which 
could be raiſed no higher, even by that violent fire; and 
in the-bottom of the retort there remains a biack feculent 


matter, the upper ſurface of which is covered with a white 


ſaline cruſt, which, both in figure, colour, and the ſtruc- 
ture of its ſtrize, reſembles the-common ſal ammoniac. 


If the milky liquor be rectiſied, it affords a very pene- 


trating volatile ſpirit, and ſome ſharp volatile ſalt. 
Here we are taught what the mg of an open fire 
can move, change, expel, and drive through the air by 


burning; firſt in the form of ſmoak, then of flame, and 


— 2 


2 


laſtly of exhalation, and how high it is able to carry 
them; for a chimney is a kind of ſtill-head, converging 
in an open top, and '/oot is often carried up thirty or 
forty feet, or more, to the top of theſe, and after this a 

black ſmoak is diſcharged out of the orifice, which diſ- 


perſes in the air, and finally ſeems to vaniſh. 


This'fmoak and /o conſiſt of ſeveral parts; as, 1. A fetid, 


oily, unpleaſant, bitter ſpirit, reſiding in the water that 


firſt comes over, and is afterwards found diſperſed alſo 


through all its other parts; this ſpirit ſeems to be the 


oily and more ſubtile part of the vegetable, acted on by 
the force of fire. 2. A water, which is here contained 


in great plenty in this fpirit; in the firſt limpid, and in 


the ſecond milky liquor, as alſo in the ſaline ſpirit, and 


the volatile ſalt itſelf, and even in ſome degree in the oil: 


—— — — — 7 


ſpirit, eonſiſting of the falt juſt now mentioned, diſſolved 5 


This water can fearce be ſeparated pure by any art, be- 
ing always impregnated with'the bitter taſte and nauſeous 


- ſmell of the ſpirit. 3. A ſharp volatile alkaline oily ſalt, 


which firſt comes over, and ſticks to the ſides of the re- 
ceiver, From this principle we are well aſſured, that ſuch 


| auvolatile alkaline ſaltal ways ſtrongly impregnates the whole 
food, that has been found very beneficial in thesCorvy. 


air, where wood fuel is burnt. 4. A ſharp alkaline fat 


in water, and fo reſembling ſpirit in fluidity, 7 


- os 


>» 
volatility, and the other qualities. 5. A, fetid, black, 
nauſedus, and almoft cauſtic oil, mixed with an 


v1 oily alt. 6. A true ſal ammoniac, raiſed to the neck "" 30 


Ffomewhat tranfparent, and makes no efferveſcence with 
acids, and if 


the retort, and coveritiz 'the ſurface of the black matter 
left at its bottom. If this ſalt be carefully collected and 
ſeparated from the afaline kind, it proves to be a per- 
fect and genuine ſal ammpniat;. it is of a whitiſh colour, 


tixed wi 


fixed alkalis, it eaſily yields 2 


volätile (alt, wholly agreeing with that from che common 


fal àmmoniac; whence by the bye it is evident, that all 
ſal ammoniae owes its origin to ſoot. 7. The laſt ſub- 


ſtance found in ſoot, is the remaining black earth left at 


the bottom of the retort'; this has an dil which tenaciouſly 


"4dheres to it, 4nd-when kliis is driven off in a ſtrong open 


Re, chert Kinda Withe M. 
By this accurate, analyſis of wood?/avt, we learn what parts 


ol vegetables are volatile, aud fly off by an open fire, and 
hat are fixed and remain behind, aiid finally, what fire 


throws off from vegetables into the air; and hence, among 


other things, we may learn that even earth, which ap- 


; "pears ſo very fixed ? in the fire when feparated from the 


other principles, yet when mixed with them is, by the 


force of fire, 'thrown up to the height of forty feet and 


” 


more, in the air; whence it aſcends to yet greater 

heights, and finally diſperſes in form of a thin cloud. 

Hence, we may alſo learn, that „bot, which contains ſo 
68 many 
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Sor his, or ſofees, 'a kind of order of religious among the | 
it began to loſe ground in Greece as early as Platos 


N 
i 1 2 
| Oo P f 
* 
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many active princi les, muſt be qualified for a powerful 8 


medicine. Pills of dry /oot are found very beneficial in 
all cold diſtempers; the volatile ſalt of cor poſſeſſes tlie 
virtues of the volatile ſalts of animals. The ſalt which 


_ riſes laſt is recommended greatly by Hartman for giving | A. /ephiſm is, properly, an argument falſe at bottom. 
2 


relief in cancers z and this is very probable, ſince ſal am- 
moniac of the common kind, properly applied, is known to | 
be of great uſe in caſes of running cancers. Soots of differ- 
ent fuels are not all to be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the ſame vir- | 
tues; that of pitcoal is found to be a ſubſtance of a very | 
different kind trom that of wood, and that of the common 
turf, or peat, and of the oak-wood, have alſo been found, 
en experiment, to be very different. | | 
Boerhaave very juſtly obſerves, that the {out from kitchen- | 
chimneys, where the ſmoak muſt have been impregnated | 
with the efluvia of the victuals, mult be very ditlerent | 
from pure wood-/oot. Boerhaave's Chemiſtry. | 
Ilad-fout is directed in hyſteric caſes, and in different | 
nervous diſorders, as an antiſpaſmodic and corrobo- 
rant. | ( 
It is uſed chiefly in the form of a ſpirituous tincture, in | 
conjunction, commonly, with afafcetida, or other mare- | 
rials of ſimilar intention: the officinal tincture is drawn | 
ſrom two ounces of ſeet and one of aſafœtida, with a | 
quart of proof ſpirit. _ 555 
The virtues of the ſoot are extracted almoſt. equally by | 
proof ſpirit, rectiſied ſpirit, and water, each of which, if | 
the /oot is of a good kind, diſſolves about one fourth. of it. 
The extracts, obtained by inſpiſſating the filtered ſolu- | 
tions, are very bitter, and the ſpirituous extract retains |. 
molt perſectly the peculiar flavour of the /sot: Lewis. 8 
Dioſcorides ſhews how to make a ſeet of butter, which | 
has ſeveral uſes in medicine. The /ooz found in fur- | 
naces of glaſs-houſes is uſed by painters. - 
SOPE. See Soar. - 


SOPHI, or SoF1, a title, or quality, given to the empe- SOPHIS'T, Sehne, formed from cee, wiſe; or rather 


ror of Perſia z importing as much as wife, ſage, or phi- | 


loſopher. | 


us, that /ophz, in the original Perfian language, fignifies | 
one that is pure in his religion, and who prefers the ſer- 
vice of God in all things: and derives it from an order of |. 

religious called by the ſame name. DRL PEE: 


in the Faſt, They are deſcended in a right line from | 


i 


he ſuſpends, changes, and aunuls them at pleaſure..... | 


FAQUIRS« K 


called DERVISES; amd, among tlie Arabs and Indians, # 


camblet which they wear, called ſouf;, from the city 
Souf, in Syria, where it is principally manufactured. 
The more eminent of thoſe /ophis are complimented with | 
the title SCYIEK, that is; reverend 3, much,as; in Romilk | 
countries the religious are called reverend father, 
Scheic , who laid the firſt foundation. of the. gran- 
dcur of the royal houſe of Perſia, was the : ſounder, or 
rather the kee this order: Iſhmaeſ, who con- 
quered Perſia, was himſelf a 13 and, greatly. valued 
himſelf on his being ſo. He choſe all the guards. of his 
22 from 2 the religious of this order; and would 
ave all the great lords of his court ſop%hꝙt. 
The king of Perſia is ſtill grand-maſter of the order; and 
the lords continue to enter into it, though. it be now | 
tallen under ſome contempt. 52 NES e 
The vulgar /ophis are now chiefly,employed as, uſhers and 
attendants of the court; and, (ome even as executioners 
them, according to cuſtom, to gir 
This neglect into which the /ophzs are ſunk, has,accafion- 
d ad the late emperors to diſuſe, the title of /ophi, or %: 
however, M. de la Croix is miſtaken, when [4 ſays, that 


+ 


they never bore it, 


1 
> 


SOPHIA chiryrgorum, in Botany, a name ſometimes given 
to a ſpecies of water ASE. EW 1 
| on wt | | [ 


t caſoning; or an argument, which, with ſo 


aud conſequently 597 no determination to the e 


ad dictum ſimpliciter, arguing from that which 


do deceive thoſe he would perſuade or convince. 


' . Suidas, and after him Olar, Celſius, in an expreſs dif- 
tion was applied indifferently to all who excelled in au 

art or ſcience; whether divines, lawyers, phyſiciaus, 
poeis, orators, or muſicians. ; 


ther to vindicate what was falſe and unjuſt, than to ſup- 
fore, the-name-/ephi/?, - or ſaphiſter, has been more gene- 
curately upon any ſubject. 2 2 | 

Solon is the frelt who appears to have ever borne the p- 
__ terwards, it was ſcarce ever giveu except to philoſophers, 


The title /ophi/ta was in great credit, among the Latins i 


0 ON S einn e a ſoriid traffic thereof, by ſelling eloquence for mene). 
Some will have them called /oph:s, from a kind of coarſe | . 
_ Cicero. ſays, that the title /oph!/7a was 


phiſt, therefore; was tlien, as now, a rhetor, or logicun, 


of 


* 


engan 6 title of /ophift. , e | 
or juſtice: the emperor laſt ragning would not allow SOPHIS' ic {Trow, in Chemiſtry, Alchemy, 
d;the ſword on him. 


OPHISM, Sogiopas/ in Logic, 4 captious and fall; 
Wy 
Fun much appearance of truth, but little me lub, 
ALLACY. 5 | See 


— 


only invented to amuſe and embarra 2 nd 
it is uſed. «rrals the perſon to whon 
Logicians enumerate the following kind s 
1 elenchi, or a miſtake of 4 ance Of ifm, va 
omething elſe is proved, which has neither 5 e. Whey 
counection nor inconſiſtency with the thing eat 


though at firſt fight it may ſeem to determine the n 
tion: PETITIO principii; a CIRCLE ; non 4 * 
con ſa, or the aſſignation of a falſe cauſe; fallac 2 
dentis, which pronounces concerning the nature 0 15 
ſential properties of any ſubject, according to . 
which 1s merely accidental to it. A dif, ſecundum gr 
particular circumſtances to prove the ſame thi Mee 
ſolutely, ſimply, and abſtracted from all HI $ 
and vice Few 6 the /ophi/ms of compoſition and diviſor 
when we infer any thing concerning ideas in 2 pie 
pounded. ſenfe, which is only true in a divided feat 
and vice verſa : and the ſophiſms ariſing from an abuſe dt 
the ambiguity of words: to which may be added an i 


perfect cnumeration, or falſe induction, when from 1 


few experiments and obſervations, men infer general 
theorems and univerſal propoſitions. Watts's Logic. 
11. C. CO fect. 1. 2 N Fi . 


OPHISMS, or SOPHISTICAL arguments, among Logicianz 


are more particularly ſuch as are not in form, or ar 
ſounded on equixvocalss. | Pike 
As, lou bave every thing you have not loft; but yiu hay 
not loſt horns, therefore you have horns, 


from oops ne, impoſter, deceiver, a perſon who frames 
ſophiſms; that is, uſes ſubtile arguments, with defon 
* 0 


The term ſophift, which is now reproachful, was antient- 
ly honourable, and carried a very innocent idea, St. 
Auguſtine obſerves, it ſignifies a rhetor, or profeſſor of 
cloquence ; ſuch as were Lucian, Athenæus, Libanius, 
. y 


ſertation on the Greek /ophi/is, tells us, that the appelk- 


However, as xhetoricians often employed their art n. 


port truth and virtue, their conduct brought a diſcredit 
both upon themſelves and their profeſſion; and, there- 


rally uſed in au ill ſenſe, to ſignify one {killed rather in 
the arts of cavilling, than qualified to ſpeak well and æ- 


* 


pellation of ſephiſt, which is given him by Ifocrates: al- 


* 


and declaĩimer s. 


— 


the twelſth century, and in the time of St. Lernard; but 
time 3 on account of Protagoras and Gorgias, who made 


. Henge Seneca calls the /aþhi/ts quacks, or empities. 
ro. in his time giten 
to ſuch as proſeſſed philoſophy with too much oftents 


tion, in order to make a trade of it, by running from 
town to town, to retail their deceitful ſeicnee. 4% 


who makes it his buſineſs to enſnare and per ples peopk, 
by frivolous diſtinctions, vain reaſonings,' and capion 
diſcourſes. „ dee ET Eben nt 1 
Nothing has conduced more 10 the incteaßug 100 N 
number of /oph//?s than the contentious Achool.- A he 
phy; people are there taught to puzzle aud obſcu 2 
truth, by barbarous unintelligirle terms 3, ana 


caments, great and little logicals, quiddities, 5 


c by vf 
d : | { \olith 1000! 

of eminenge. John, Ilinton, a wodemn 4. 6 

laſtic writer, endeavoured alto to procule 


Ihe title /ophi/7 was given to Rabanus Mau 


ks of fraud 
f whites 
ficial tine. 
ations, 
delyd? 


articularly applied to the. counterfeit wor 
lent n indirect means 05 
copper, gilding ſilver, and giving other ſup 
tures to metals; as alſo af making augmen a 
divers mixtures, and other illegal operations 
thoſe at whoſe expence they are employe ; 14125 * 
Hence the term is alſo applied to meren ce 


8 0 R 


as adulterated, mixed, or altered, by the deceit 


— 


n Botany, 


ers are theſe ; the flower has a ſhort 


ſegments z 


broad, an 


- 
to a long Pee 
depoſited. Mil 
This genus of plants agrees with the other papiliona- 
ceous and diadelphous genera, except that in this the 
Qamina are diſtinct and Teparate. Os 
eOPHRONIST AE, Teqgorisary, among the Athenians, were 
ten officers appointed to take care that the young men 
behaved themſelves with ſobriety and moderation. 
80 PHRONI8T ERIUM, gwggoy.cngzov, amon the Athe- 
ians, a houſe of correction like our Bridewell. 
6OPIO, a name u 
from its ſoporibc virtue. a 1 
OPOR ARLE arteriæ, a name given by ſome authors to 
the carotid arteries. | 
rOPORIFIC, or S0PORIFEKOUS, a me 
faculty of procuring lleep. Such are opium, laudanum, 
e. | | 
3 is formed from the Latin /opor, ſleep. The 
W Greeks, in lieu hereof, uſe the word hypnctic. | 
POROUS, /leepy, or drowſy diſeaſes, a term by which 
medical writers expreſs the LETHARGY and CoMa, and 
ſome others even the CARUS and APOPLEXY. | 
OPRANO, in the Iraltan Mufic, ſignifies the treble. 
IORA, in Botany, the name given by the people of Guinea 
to a kind of ſhrub which they uſe in medicine, boiling it 
in water, and giving the decoction in caſes of pain of 
any kind, | : Le 
The leaves of this ſhrub are of the ſize and ſhape of thoſe 
ol ſena; they ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are woolly 
underneath. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 231. | 
RON, or Sox BONNE, the houſe or college of the fa- 
culty of theology eſtabliſked in the univerſity of Paris. 
It was founded 1n 1256, by St. Louis, or rather by Ro- 


% 


of Cambray, and afterwards of the church of Paris; who 


vilage of Sorbon, or Serbon, near Sens, where he was 


g born. Fs 

a The foundation was laid in 1250, afterwards the king 
x gave him all the houſes he had in the ſame place, in ex- 
8 change ſor ſome others in another. 


The college has been ſince magnificently rebuilt by the 
card:nal de Richelieu. 
tor the uſe of poor ſtudents in divinity. 
[here are lodg 
lors of the houſe 
derbonnc. Thoſe 
laid to be of th 
| doQtors hold 1 
each: three in 
PORBONNE is alſo 
of theo! 
ody are held in the houſe of the Sorbonne : and that the 
achelors of the 
ot Navarre, &c. come thith 
act, for being admitted 


admitted into ĩt without being doctors, are 


eh 


uſed in the general for the whole faculty 
er to hold their ſorbonnique, 


"apy 5 evIl ſpirits. See Magic and MaG1cian, 
| _n old for cery to be properly what the ancients call 
{ROY So divination, by means of $0KTEs, or lots. 
bur ſurtibus | 


thus, & incantationibus dæmonum. 
JF oreery 18 f 


cdi c pretended to have been a thing ſormerly very 
U Wy: ry leaſt the credulity of tho e ages made 1 

Wa} . Rs ſh —_ and people ſuffered fre uently for it. 

yo e. 8. . cnmne was made felony by 33 Hen. VIII. 

oy properly 2 Jac. . C. 12, but this abſurd law was very 
RATON. epealed by an act of George II. Sce Conju- 


Jen. 

Ol, in 

Sri. FIT. 

0 L, in B:tany, See SonRET. 
the Linnzan bi 

of ſore, and C 


| 0 of the order ſtem of Z nology, a ge- 


a genus of the decandria monogy- 


— 


ſed by ſome of the old Mriters for opium, | 


SORRANC 


dicine that has the | 


bert de Sorbonne, his confeſſor and almoner ; firſt canon | 


gave his own name to it, which he himſelf took from the | 


The deſign of its inſtitution was 


ings in it for thirty-ſix doctors and bache- | 
3 who are ſaid to be of the /ccicty of the 


oſpitality of the Sorbonne. Six regent | 
ectures every day, for an hour and half 
the morning, and three in the afternoou. | 


ogy at Paris, in a pe" the aſſemblies of the whole | 


other houſes of the faculty, as the houſe | 


6 ORBUS bg doCtor of divinity. 

ad ORCERY | Botan. See DERVICE=tree. | 
a | cue crime of witchcraft, or divination, by the 
alliſtance f 


44. deſcribes a ſercerer, qui uti 


ug Spar tſmen, denotes a buck. of the fourth 
the langtage of Sportſmen, a BUCK of the 


als of mammalia. Its 


SOR 


are bifid; ind four below ; and ſeveral canine teeth oi 
both ſides. There are five ſpecies, viz. the creſted 19 
Penſylvania; the minute of Siberia, weighing a dram, 


and ſuppoſed by Linnæus to be the leaſt of all- quadru- 
igmy, which weighs 


peds, though Dr. hays $a N 
e ſmalleſt y the water-ſhrew, mu- 


about half a dram, the 
rine of Java, and the fetid or common; See Shrtw- 


mouſe. | = | 
SOR GUM, in the Materia Medica; the name of the grain 
of the milium arundinaceiim, called Indian MILLE. 
SORITES, Zwperris, formed from o , cumulus, heapy 
in Rhetoric, &c. a kind of argument, in which ſeveral 
middle terms are choſen to connect one another ſucceſ- 
ſively in ſeveral propoſitions, till the laſt propdſition con- 
nects its predicate with the firſt ſubjet. Whence Ci- 
72 calls it /yllogifmus acervatus, an accumulative ſyllas 
. 1 . 
Such was that merry argument of Themiſtocles, to prove, 
that his little ſon, under ten years old, governed the 
whole world. Thus: My /on governs his mother; his mo- 
ther me; I the Athenians ; the Athentans the Greeks ; Greece 
commands Europe; Europe the whole world : therefore my 
fon commands the whole world. 4 
This method of diſputing prevailed much among the 
Stoics z eſpecially with Zeno and Chryſippus; but it is 
very ſophittical. „ 5 | 
9 a name given by ſome of the chemical writers to 
ron. * | e 
ES, among Farriers, ſignify two things; viz: 
either an ill ſtate, or habit, of a horſe's body, ariſing 
from ſome part diſeaſed ; of a looſening and ſolution of 
the continuity of the parts; which, according to the vas 
rious circumſtances thereof, acquire new names, as /rucs 
ture, wound, ulcer, rupture, convulſion, cramp, exceriaticng 
&c. | | | | 
YHORRANCE-watcr, a name given by our farriers to a ſolu- 
tion of vitriol, and ſome other ingiedients, in vinegar ; 
a medicine niuch eſteemed in many of the diſeaſes of 
horſes. It is prepared in the following manner. 
Take Roman vitriol; and roach-alum, of each an ounce 
and half; verdigriſe, an ounce z copperas, two ounces z 
reduce all theſe to powder together, and put them into 
a two-quart bottle, into which pour a quart of the ſtrongeſt 
and beit wine- vinegar; this is to be ſet in balneo Mariæ. 
The ſhort way of doing which by the farrier, is this: he 
puts a wiſp of hay into the bottom of a kettle, and then 
tying ſome pieces of lead or iron about the neck of the 
bottle, to make it heavy enough to fink in water, it is 
ſet upon the hay ſo, as to ſtand very upright ; then three 
_ notches are cut lengthwiſe in the cork to give paſſage to 
ſome of the vapours when the bottle is heated, that it 
may not burſt. When every thing is thus prepared, ſo 
much cold water is to be put into the kettle, that the 
neck of the bottle may {land two or three inches. above 
it; the kettle is then to be ſet over the fire, and the wa- 
ter is to be made to boil, and kept boiling about half an 
hour, the bottle being at times taken out, and thoroughly 
ſhaken. When the Alls are thus thoroughly diflolved in 
the vinegar, the whole is to be kept for uſe. . | 
The method in which they uſe it is this: take an earthen 
pan, which will hold about twelve quarts; let this be 
filled with urine that has been made by ſound; healthy, 
and young perſons ; the ſtaler the urine is, the better it 
is for uſe, and it ought indeed always to ſtand, at leaſty 
three weeks before it is ufed. It is proper for the far- 
rier, therefore, always to keep a quantity of this ready, 
and when the water is to be uſed, half a pint of. it is to 
be mixed with a quart of the urine, or if it be required 
ſtronger, more of the water is to be added: theſe are to 
be thoroughly mixed together, and the legs, or other af- 
fected part of the horſe, bathed with it with ſoft rags 
twice a day. ; | r 
The virtues of this water are highly extolled ; it is ſaid 
to cure the malanders in two or three times dreſſing; it 
is alſo 2 ſovereign remedy for the mange, either dry or 
wet, and for the rat-tails, ſcratches, gourded or ſwelled 
legs and heels; and it alſo cures horſes when the greaſe 
is fallen into their heels, as the farriers expreſs it. The 
farcy is alſo ſaid to be often cured by a lon continuance | 
in the uſe of it, purging the horſe two or three times, at 
different diſtances of time, during the time of his being 
under cure by the water. They allo find it a good cleanſer 
and healer of foul ulcers,, and that it prevents the breed- 
ing of proud-fleſh and worms in wounds, and drives 
away a flux of humours that were falling upon any part. 
They uſe it alfo in cleſts and cracks of the heels, and in 
windgalls, eſpecially in the prevention of the laſt, by its 
repellent qualities. e green water alone is an excel- 
lent remedy ſor fiſtulas, cankers, and the galled backs of 
horſes ; diſpoſing ſuch ſorrances, as they are called, not 
to fefter, rot, and grow worſe, as all greaſy and oily me- 


4 


ee 
10.5 g 


t it has two fore teeth above, which. 


dicines do, but cleanſing them, and preparing the way to 4 
very {ound and ſtanding cure. 5 
SORREL., 


in Botany. Its characters are theſe : it 
ale in different plants; the male plants | 
have a three-leaved empalement, and fix ſtamina, crowned 
with flat, oblong ſammits, but have no corolla or petals ; 
the female flowers have alſo a three-leaved empalement, 
in the centre of which is ſituated a three-cornered ger- 
men, ſupporting a tfifid ſtyle z the germen afterwards 
turns to a.triangular ſeed. | 
The ſorrels and docks are 


SORREL, a 


is male and 


— 


re by Linntus included in the 
ſame genus, under the title of rumex; but they are more 
generally diſtinguiſhed from each other. Miller enume- 
rates ſeven ſpeties ; ſome of which grow wild in paſtures 
in many parts of England. | 
The common /orrel is propagated either by ſeed, or 
parting the roots. | 
The leaves of the common ſorrel, the ſheep's ſorrel, and 
the garden or French ſorrel, are mildly acid, and were 
all formerly directed as officinals, and occaſionally uſed 
for abating heat, quenching thirſt, and preventing or | 
eorrecting a tendency to putrefaction, in febrile and ſcor- 
butic diſorders; but other vegetable acids have now, in 
2 great meaſure, ſupplied their place. Schroder recom- 
mends a conſerve of the freſh leaves in the plague, and 
in all peſtilential, petechial, and malignant fevers. . 
Morin, of che academy of Paris, who in the Hotel Dieu 
had many hundred ſcorbutic patients, cured the greater 
part of them only by ſorrel, boiled and eaten with eggs. 
e juice yielded by expreſſion from the leaves is one of 
the moſt elegant preparations of /orre/ for medicinal uſe, 
and may be advantageouſly joined, in ſcorbutic caſes, to 
the juices of the acrid herbs : the inhabitants of Green- 
land, who are very ſubject to theſe diſtempers, are ſaid 
y, with good ſucceſs, a mixture of ſor] and 


The greateſt part of the cid matter of ſrrel may be ob- 
' tained, in the form of a concrete ſalt, by inſpiflating the | 
depurated juice to a due conſiſtence, and ſetting it to 
_ cryſtallize. The roots of the /orre/s, which have a 
roughiſh, bitteriſh taſte, without any acidity, have been 
looked upon as aperient and diuretic, and with theſe in- 
tentions have been made ingredients in watery infuſions | 
and decoctions. | 
The feeds of /orre] are very flight 
without acidity, or bitterneſs. T 
excluded from the ſhops. Lewis's Mat. M a] 
RRELS, Indian red, and Indian white, are ſpecies of hi- 
 biſcus. See Syrian MAL LOW. | 
ORREL, "wood, oxalis, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empale- 
ment of the flower is permanent, and cut into five acute 
parts; the flower is of one petal, cut into five obtuſe 
indented ſegments, and it hath ten ere, hairy ſtamina, 
and a germen with five angles, ſupporting five ſlender 
rmen becomes a five-cornered capſule, with 
ich open longitudinally at the angles, con- 
taining roundiſh ſeeds, which are thrown out with an 
_ elaſticity on the touch, when ripe. Linnzus enumerates 
fourteen, and Miller ſeven ſpecies, one of which grows 
| y in moiſt ſhady woods in many parts of Eng- 


if at all, aſtringent, 
y are now deſervedly 


* 6 * * e — 
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The leaves of the common wood ſorrel are uſeful, ſaline | 
antiſeptics, and antiphlogiſtics; ſimilar, both in taſte and 
medicinal virtue, to thoſe of the common ſorrels, but 
+ ſomewhat more acid, and, rather more grateful to the 
palate and ſtomach. Beaten with thrice their weight of 
ne fugar, they form a grateful, ſub-acid conſerve. 
uice, depurated, is a very agreeable 
ated, and ſet to ſhoot, it yields a cry- 
ſtalline acid ſalt, of the ſame nature with that of the 
© forrels: the ſaline matter amounts to nearly one hun- 
dredth part of the weight of the freſh leaves. Lewis. 
Externally, it is extolled ag 
of all Kinds in dec 
fomentation. _ | 
 SORREL, in the Manege, is uſed for a reddiſh colour. The | 
* mane ought to be red, or white, in a horſe of this colour. 
It is diftitiguiſhed, according to the degrees of its deep- 
neſs, into a burnt ſorrel, and a bright, or light ſorrel. 
\ Generally ſpeaking, it is a ſign of a good horſe. 
SoRBEL-tree, in Botany. See ANDROMEDA, | 
 SORTES, lots, in Antiquity, a method of deciding dubious 
pears no ground for a preference; 
as in cafting of dice, 


Their expreſſed 
acid; duly inſpi 


| ainſt inflammatory eruptions 
oCtion, which is to be uſed by way of 


caſes, where there 
by teferring the deci 
drawing of tickets, &c. | 
The fortes, or lots, were of ancient uſe among the Jews; 
and in the books of the Old Teſtament we meet with di- 
vers ſtanding and perpetual laws, and divers particular 
| ing and regulating the uſe thereof. 
Thus the Seripture informs us, that the Jot fell on St. 
Matthias, when a ſucceſſor to Judas in the apoſtolate | 
Our Saviobr's garment itſelf was caſt 


on'to chance ; 


commands, preſer 


was to be choſen. 


e SORTES Prænęſtinæ were famous among the Greeks.” 
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SOR 


The method of theſe was to put a pelt number of 


ters, or even whole words, into an * ls U 
together, and throw chem out; wind LN they c 
chance to be made out in the arrarigement PI ſhowy i 
& c. compoſed the anſwer of this oracle. ety a 
Cicero, de Divin. lib. ii. $ 41. ſays, that a varies co f 
dictions were inſcribed on pieces of wood ue n: 
kept in a box or cheſt ; and one of theſe h ch veg - 
child, after the box was ſhaken, contained th Out hy: J 
ſought. He alſo informs us, how theſe f n py 
wood were firſt diſcovered ; but he obſerves, um of : 
inventa Fallaciis, aut ad quæſtum, aut ad ke Worm erg | 
In lieu of this, another kind of orten was bing : 
into Greece and Italy; which Was, to take ſom wk 5 
brated poet, as Homer, or Euripides, or Vireil . celes - 
the book, and whatever firſt preſented itfel to Mi . 
upon opening, was taken for the ordinance of be che % 
This made what they called the /ortes Hons: "WW «, 
fortes Virgilianæ; which ſucceeded to the uſe 41 ing 


fortes Pranefline. | 

The BATH fel among the Jews was much of the f 
kind, differing only in this circumſtance, that the * 
took their oracle from the firſt words which the * 
any body pronounce; the heathen from the firſt th 0 
their eyes upon, on opening Homer, &c. in which 
endeavoured to diſcover a meaning ſuitable to the matt 
concerning which they enquired, p 
This ſuperſtition paſſed from paganiſm into Chritianty 
and the Chriſtians took their ſortes out of the books of 
the Old and New Teſtament. The firſt paſſage that pre. 


ſented itſelf upon opening a book of Seri deli 
gem" + anſwer & Gol himſelf. aqua i The 

If the firſt paſſage did not happen to be any thing to the 
e e for which the ſortes were cen . =_ 
book was opened; till a paſſage was met with that mipht Our 
be taken for an anſwer. This was called /ortes ſanflrun verl 
St. Auguſtine (Epilt. ad Jan. 109.) does not difapproe han 
of this method of learning futurity, provided it be not ing 
uſed for worldly purpoſes. e 1 
ne 


x cn of Tours adds, that the cuſtom was firſt to l 
the Bible on the altar, and to pray the Lord, that by 

would diſcover by it what was to come to paſs. 

Inſtances of the uſe of the /ortes ſanforum are very fr 


quent in hiſtory. Heraclius, Mr. Fleury tells us, in hi 

war againſt Coſroes, to learn where he ſhould take w 25 
his winter- quarters, purified his army for three days, ud and 
then opened the Goſpels, and found the place appointe for 


for his winter-quarters was in Albania, 
Gilbert of Nogent informs us, that, in his time (that 
about the beginning of the twelfth century), the cuſtan 


was, at the conſecration of biſhops, to conſult the firs God 
ſanctorum, to learn the ſucceſs, fate, &c. of their epi Ide 
„ „ | fartl 
The practice is founded on a ſuppoſition, that God pr rh 
ſides over the /ortes, and on Prov. xvi. 33. The lit is af In t] 
into the lap; but the diſpoſing thereef is 4 the Lord. © mall 
In effect, many divines hold, that the t is conducted = 
a particular manner by providence that it is an extral a 


dinary manner, wherein God declares his will by a kin 
of immediate revelation. The ſortes ſanforum, howert! 


were condemned by the council of Agda, in 50b, at the by 
time they were beginning to take footing in France, fc ve 


SORTILEGE, fertiligium, a kind of divination by fore 
or lots. | 


OR, in Natural Hi/ory, the name of a follile ſubſtan _s 
much ſpoken of by the ancients, but erroneoully ly ee 
poſed to be now loſt, 2 | to d 

Ic is a firm andi not brittle ſubſtance, though of a pu "iy 
and cavernous ſtructure, and is conſiderably hearf: f tbr 

is found in malles of no regular ſhape or [17e, ſome belly n 


roundiſn, others angular or flatted, and ſome of the le 


. a 
of a walnut, others of many pounds weight. * | ny 
very harſh and rough to the touch, and is covere - 11 
no inveſtient coat or cruſt, but ſhews its natural 1! 7 hes 
which is always cofrugated or wrinkled, and uſu j * 
of ſmall protuberances and cavities, and when ned in! 
found to be of a rugged and ſpungy ſtructure withun. * 


»d ak. +4, . ; 24 +34 es re 
Its natural colour is a roby black, but it is ſometim Li 
diſh, and ſometimes bluiſh ; and is commonly coo 
different places, with ſpots of a bluiſh or f Wat 


when black; and of a greeniſh hoe, when it A 5k ; 


_ diſh colour: in the places where it is free pn : of TP 
is uſually ſomewhat bright and ſparkling 1 m. Ma 
acrid and diſagreeable taſte, and of a Rong. uni muy 
| ſeous ſmell ; put into the fire it burns't0 wr ; the 
andi if boiled in water a great part of it n wateſl doc 
in it; and this may again be ſeparated from 12 Ot 
"evaporation and cryſtallization, and then Po bo - 


form of pure blue vitriol, ſorming reguiu ur, 08 be 
. and tin 5 ou Yar a u tie 
firſt wetted, and then rubbed upon ions, 
It is found in man) parts of the Turkiſh domm oa 
ticularly in Gallo-Gracia ; as alſo in ſome f. gu 


9 


this country it is boiled for the blue vitriol it 
In Turky it is mixed with lime, and made 
with water, which is laid on ſuch parts of 

[ as they would eradicate the hair from, and ef- 
the oy urpoſe in a very few minutes. In the eaſtern 
ba here it is thus uſed, it is known by the name 
nations, 


many. In 
tains. 


in paſte 


1 d it externally to take off pimples, and 
The to hollow wok; as a remedy for the 
An There can be no doubt of their ry being 
_—_ ſubſtance with this; fince Dioſcorides has de- 
ws] it to be blackiſh in colour, full of ſmall cavities, 
w on the ſurface (as ours always is in moiſt weather), 
a difagreeable taſte and ſmell. 
This ſubſtance, as alſo the CHALCITIS, MISY, and ME=- 
(TERA, are all properly ores of vitriol, the parti- 
4 of thoſe ſalts being ſo 1 blended in them, as 
to be at all diſtinguiſhable to the naked eye, yet be- 
4 always regularly ſeparable from them by water, 
which is to the ſaline ores what fire is to thoſe of the 
welle kind. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 666. 


eOSPIRO, in the Italian Muſic, a pauſe or reſt, equal to 


time of a crotchet. i 
Wi, canone al. See CANONE al ſoſpiro. 
Os TENU TO, in the Italian AMufic, denotes that the 
{und is to be held out in an equal and ſteady manner for | 
the whole time of the note. Thus they ſay arcate /o/ic- 
ute. See Corelli, Concerto 8. ; 3 
80 TER IA, formed from corn, ſaviour, in Antiquity, ſa- 
crifices offered to the gods, in gratitude for their having 
delivered a perſon from danger. See SACRIFICE. 
The term is alſo applied to poetical pieces compoſed for 
the fame end. Orpheus is the firſt who appears to have 
compoſed ſoteria. | | x 
Our Latin poets give the ſame name to poems in Latin 
verſe, written to give thanks to God, or the ſaints, for 
hing preſerved them on any occaſion. F. Petavius be- 
ing delivered from a dangerous diſeaſe, by the interceſ- 
; fon, as he ſuppoſed, of St. Genevieve, compoſed that 


title of Soteria. | _ 

SOTIRELLA, a name given by ſome to a compound me- 
dicine, in form of a hard maſs, and conſiſting of opium 
and ſome other narcotics, with camphor, wood-ſoot, and 
nutmeg, It is deſcribed in the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory, 
and is intended to be put into kollow teeth, as a remedy 

for the tootn-ach, ; | | | 
500. See 801. | 


the Almighty; a term, in ſtrictneſs, only applicable to 


The word is French, ſouverain; which Paſquier derives 


or he who is ſuperior to the reſt. Hence, 


2 maſter of the treaſury. Under Charles VI. the 


regard to their ſuperiority over prevots, and chatelains. 
POVEREIGN, with regard to ſubjects, is applied to kings 
and princes, who are ſupreme and independent. 
The authority of a ſovereign is only bounded by the law 
of God, of nature, and the fundamental laws of the 


ſtate. See KinG | 


to diets, to treat of war and peace, &Cc. 5 
In which ſenſe the feudatories of the empire, and the 
tributaries of the grand ſignior, are called /avereigns. 
PVEREIGN is alſo applied to courts and judges, who have 
i power from a prince to decide the proceſſes of his ſub- 

ſets without appeal, or in the laſt reſort. 8 

At Paris there are five ſovereign companies z the parlia- 
ment, the chamber of accounts, the court of aids, the 
grand council, and the court of moneys. 


ouſe of lords. 


90 NE | 
UGH, otherwiſe called an adit, in 3 is a 
ige like a vault cut out under the earth, to dr 


Water from. the mines. 


UL, anima { 2 20 5 4 8 
demir, — — adapted to an organized body. See 


A che ancient Philoſophers aſſerted an ax1Ma 


univerſe Which moved and animated the machine of | 
wertes and gave action to all natural cauſes. This 


ur Plato handles very fully in his Timeus. 

dies, the 15 gen particular fouls to all the heavenly bo- 

The phil — ſtars, earth, &c. to regulate their motions. 

7 hers, 2 of them, allow of two; and 
dor, rational kinds of ſouls; viz. a 


* 


| fine piece in honour of that ſaint, {till extant under the | 


SOVEREIGN, ſupreme, the chief and higheſt Being, or | 


farther from the Latin ſuperior, the firſt in any thing; 


In the ancient French cuſtoms we meet with ſovereign 
maſter of the houſhold ; ſovereign maſter of the foreſts ; | 


title ſovereign was given to bailiffs and ſeneſchals, with 


POVEREIGN is alſo a title given to ſuch as are inveſted with | 
certain rights and prerogatives, which belong only to % 
vereigns 3 as the power of coining money, ſending agents 


A gland we have but one ſovereign court, which is the | 


ain the 


SOU 


| by the breath of God. This they call the ſpirit, and in 


this they ſuppoſe the intelle& and will to be ſeated, 

Sour, ſenſitive, or irrational, which man has in common 

with brutes; which is formed out of the elements, and 

K N they apprehend the paſſions and appetites are 
cated. | | 

Sour, vegetative, which we have in common with plants; 

and which, as the firſt is the principle of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, or that in us which thinks and underſtands ; 
and the ſecond, the principle of life; the third is the 

8 of growth, nutrition, and vegetation. 

The Epicureans took the ſubſtance of the foul, we mean 
of the rational ul, to be a ſubtile air, compoſed of their 
atoms, or primitive corpuſcles. | 
The Stoics held it to be a flame, or portion of heavenly 
light. Spinoza, and his ſollowers, allowing only of one 

kind of ſubſtance, viz. matter; maintain the /n to be 
of the ſame ſubſtance with the body, viz. material. See 
OPINOZISM. | | 
The doctrine of the materiality of the human ſoul has 
been adopted and maintained by ſereral modern writers; 
and even by thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves as 
able and zealous advocates in the cauſe of religion both 
natural and revealed. In this number we may reckon 
Dr. Prieſtley, who, rejecting the commonly received no- 
tion of MATTER, as an abſolutely impenetrable, inert 
ſubſtance, and premiſing, that the powers of ſenſation 
or perception, and thought, as belonging to man, have 
never been found but in conjunction with a certain or- 
ganized ſyſtem of matter, maintains, that thoſe powers 
neceſſarily exiſt in, and depend upon, ſuch a ſyſtem. In 
proof of this doctrine, it is alledged, that perception and 
thought are not incompatible with the properties of mat- 
ter, conſidered as a ſubſtance extended and endued with 
the powers of attraction and repulſion ; and, therefore, 
if one kind of ſubſtance be capable of ſupporting all the. 
known properties of man, true philoſophy, which will 
not authorize us to multiply cauſes or kinds of ſubſtance, 
without neceſſity, will forbid us to admit of any ſub- 
ſtance in the conſtitution of human nature eſſentially 
different from matter. The proper ſeat of the powers of 
perception and thought, according to this writer, is the 
brain; becauſe, as far as we can judge, the faculty of 
thinking, and a certain ſtate of the brain, always accom- 
pany and correſpond to one another; and there is no in- 
ſtance of any man retaining this faculty, when his brain 
was deſtroyed ; and whenever that faculty is impeded or . 
injured, there is ſufficient reaſon to believe that the brain 

is diſordered in proportion. Dr. Prieitley apprehends, 
that ſenſation and thought neceſſ+rily reſult from the 
organization of the brain, when the powers of mere life 
are given to the ſyſtem, and that they follow of courſe, 
as much as the circulation of the blood follows reſpira- 
tion; but he profeſſes to have no idea at all of the man- 
ner in which the power of perception reſults from orga- 
nization and life. | | | Te | 

Jo this reafoning it has been replied, in general, that 
Dr. Prieſtley's account of matter does not anſwer to the 
common ideas of matter, or that it is not ſolid extenſion, 
or an impenetrable and inert ſubſtance, which is the only 
matter that is the object of natural philoſophy ; but ſome- 
thing not ſolid, that exiſts in ſpace, and ſo far agreeing 
with ſpirit; and, conſequently, if ſuch matter is, as he 
aſſerts, the only matter poſſible, it will follow, not that 
we have no ſouls diſtin from our bodies, but that we 

have no bodies diſtinct from our ſouls, and that all in na- 
ture is ſpirit. Beſides, it has been farther urged, that a 
connection and dependence by no means prove ſameneſs. 
From the dependence of aCtual ſenſations and thought 
| on the brain, we have no more reaſon to conclude that 
the brain is the mind, than a ſavage who had never heard 
the muſic of a harpſichord, and did not ſee the hand 
that played upon it, would have to conclude, that it 
played upon itſelf, and was the muſician; becauſe he 
could trace all the ſounds to the inſtrument, and found 
that when the ſtrings. were out of order, the muſic was 
diſturbed or deſtroyed. What experience teaches us is, 
that the exerciſe of the mental powers depends on the 
brain and the nerves; not that the mind is the brain and 
the nerves. We are ſure the mind cannot be the brain, 
becauſe the brain is an aſſemblage of beings ; whereas 
the mind is one being. — 

Dr. Prieſtley farther argues, that all our ideas either pro- 
ceed from the bodily ſenſes, or are conſequent upon the 

perceptions of ſenſe; and hence infers, that the notion 
of the poſſibility of thinking in man, without an orga- 
nized body, is not only deititute of all evidence from 
actual appearances, but is directly contrary to them. 
Moreover, if the mind was naturally ſo independent of 
the body, as to be capable of ſubſiſting by itſelf, and 
even of appearing to more advantage after the death of 


others of three, 
Var. N. No oe they hold to be divine, and infuſed 


| the body, as ſome of the advocates. for an intermediate 
| | tate 


r 
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fate have maintained, it might, he ſays, diſcover ſome 
ſigns of its independence before its death, and eſpecially 
when the organs of the body were obſtructed, ſo as to 
leave the ſou! more at liberty to exert itſelf, as in a ſtate 
of ſleep or ſwooning, which moſt reſemble the ſtate of 
death, in which it is pretended that the /oul is moſt of all 
alive, moſt active, and vigorous; but, judging by ap- 
pearances, the reverſe of all this is the caſe. Beſides, if 


the mental principle was, in its own nature, immaterial 
and immortal, all its particular faculties would be fo too; 


whereas we ſee that every faculty of the mind, without 


exception, is liable to be impaired, and even to become 
wholly extin& before death. Whence he infers, that 
the ſubſtance, or principle, in which theſe faculties exiſt, 
muſt be pronounced to be mortal too. He adds, if the 
ſentient principle in man be immaterial, it can have no 
extenſion, but every thing within it, or properly belong- 
ing to it, muſt be ſimple and indiviſible; and if this 
were not the caſe, the /ou! would be liable to corruption 
and death. But Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, that, whatever 
ideas are in themſelves, they are evidently produced by 
external objects, and muſt therefore correſpond to them 


and ſince many of the objects or archetypes of ideas are 


diviſible, it neceſſarily follows, that the ideas themſelves 
are diviſible alſo ; and hence he infers, that the ſentient 
principle in man, containing ideas which certainly have 
parts, and are diviſible, and conſequently having exten- 
ſion, cannot be that ſimple, indiviſible, and immaterial 
ſubſtance, that ſome have imagined it to be; but ſome- 


thing that has real extenſion, and therefore may have the | 


other properties of matter. To this reaſoning an excel- 


lent writer replies, that it would be as proper to aſſert 


that ideas are hard or round, as to aſſert, that they are 
diviſible. Perception is a ſingle and indiviſible act; and 
though the object perceived may be diviſible, the per- 
ception of it by the mind cannot be ſo. Dr. Prieſtley 


farther adds, that the foul! poſſeſſes a great variety of 
mental affections, which neceſſarily imply alteration, 


eſpecially melioration and depravation, which is ſome- 
thing ſo ſimilar to corruption, that it has univerſally ob- 
taincd the ſame name, and which is certainly incompa- 


tible with natural and perfect ſimplicity. This writer | 
alledges alſo, in favour of the ſyſtem of materialiſm, | 
that we hereby get rid of many difficulties, which muſt. 


embarraſs the oppoſite ſyſtem ; ſuch, e. gr. as theſe— 
what becomes of the ſou! during fleep, in a ſwoon, when 
the body is ſeemingly dead (as by drowning, or other 


accidents), and eſpecially after death ? alſo what was the 


condition of it before it became united to the body, and 


at what time did that union take place? what are the 


nature and the ſtate of the %, of brutes? what is the 


uſe of the human body, &c. The ſyſtem of materialiſm, 


he ſays, which revelation uniformly ſuppoſes, is clogged 
with no difficulties of this kind. Man, according to this 
ſyſtem, is no more than what we now ſee of him. His 


being commences at the time of his conception, or per-. 


haps at an earlier period. The corporeal and mental fa- 
culties, inhering in the ſame ſubſtance, grow, ripen, and 
decay together; and, whenever the ſyſtem is diſſolved, 
it continues in a {tate of diſſolution, till it ſhall pleaſe 


that almighty Being, who called it into exiſtence, to re- 


{tore it to life again. Accordingly the Chriſtian ſyſtem 
provides no reward for the righteous till the general re- 
ſurrection of the juſt, nor any puniſhment for the wick- 


ed till the end of the world. Hence alſo the doctrine | 
of the pre-exiſtence of human /s, and that of the 
- pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, are rejected, as having no other 
foundation than the notion of there being ſomething in 


man quite different from his corporcal organized 
ſyltem. — | 2 Ap 
Dr. Prieſtley argues in many parts of his work on the 


ſuppolition, that, according to the ideas of modern im- 


materialiſts, ſpirit can have no relation to place, and is 
incapable of being preſent any where. But Dr. Clarke, 
and ſome others of the beſt modern writers, did not en- 
tertain theſe ideas of ſpirit. 'Time and place are ne- 
ceſſary to the exiſtence of all things; and hence Dr. 
Clarke infers, that infinite ſpace and duration are the 


eflential properties of the Deity. Sir Iſaac Newton was | 


alſo of the ſame opinion; and Dr. Price obſerves, that if 


ſpirit exiſts at all, it mult exiſt ſomewhere, as well as in 


ſome time, | 
Dr. Prieſtley deduces another argument in fayour of the 
material ſyſtem, from the conſideration, that ſpirit and 
body have no common property, and that it muſt, there- 


fore, be impoſſible for them to act upon one another: 


againſt which it has been objected, that his principles 
tend to prove, that the Deity is material, as well as all 


inferior beings: and if matter be a power of attraction 


and repulſion united to extenſion, the Deity muſt be the 
ſame. But if this maxim be not univerſally true, and 
the Deity be immaterial, as Dr. Prieſtley himſelf aflerts, 


_ reſurrection of ſomething that had been dead 


ſiſtency in any general ſcheme of principles, that does net 
comprehend them all. But it has been urged by ancther 


the matter which conſtitutes him remains, however di- 


ſince death does not deſtroy the matter which conltitute 


Dr. Prieſtley derives from his ſentiments of material, 


the ſingle conſideration even of bare ſenſe and conlciout 
neſs itſelf. For matter being a diviſible ſubſtance, cor 


no ſyſtem of it in any poſſible comp 


SO U 


* follow, that ſpirit may act upon matter. . 
aving any other common property with it f. Witho 
locally preſent to it; and one of his chief 0/2 an Vein 
the materiality of the 2 will be giren u * if 
lowing this maxim, how is it poſſible ng * ö 
the impoſſibility of the creation of the world 2 
thing? For what common property can the Ges Ty 
with nothing? Dr. Prieſtley has laboured to "Athy 
the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 0, that 
ſuppoſe and inculcate the doctrine of the unif oy 
poſition of man, or of the materiality of the 7p _ 
and that, in conformity to this doArine, the Kar a 
tribution does not take place till after the any ay 
rection. Accordingly his ſyſtem leads him ny 1 
natural immortality of the %, and its conſcion | th 
ence in the intermediate ſtate. To thoſe 1 wy 
that if the /t be not naturally capable a 
body, or if death is unavoidably its deſt 
reſurrection muſt be the reſurrection of a non ent 

replies, that though the power of thinking Gan, 
without its ſubſtance, which is an organized f ſtem I 
if this property of thinking neceſſarily attends the b 
perty of life, nothing can be requiſite to the reſtora | 
of all the powers of the man, but the reſtoration of h 
body to a ſtate of life. And he apprehends, that 3 q 
ſurrection, properly ſo called (becauſe this can be oh! 
body), is maniſeſtly uſeleſs, upon the ſuppoſition f Fo 
being a ſcul diſtinct from the body; it being, upon 5 
hypotheſis, the jou!, and not the body, that is, the fe 
of all perception, and the ſource of all action. 8e 
SLEEP of the Soul, | 175 q 
Dr. Prieſtley conceives, that the three doctrines of Mal. 
rialiſm, of that which is commonly called Socixiavis. 
and of philoſophical NECESSITY, are equally parts of a 
ſyſtem, being equally founded on juſt obſervations af nz 
ture, and fair deductions from the Scriptures ; and tht 
whoſoever ſhall duly conſider their connection and de 
pendence on one another, will find no ſufficient con- 


of ſurririn the 
ruction, thenth 


able writer, that, if man be the matter itlelf which con- 
ſtitutes the man, and not its form or arrangement, az 
Dr. Prieſtley allows, the man will always remain while 


ferent its organization or arrangement may be; that 


man, it does not deſtroy the man; and that, conſe- 
quently, he goes' on to exiſt after death, or 1s naturally 
immortal: that, in order to the reſurrection of the ſane 
man, the ſame matter mult ariſe : and that it is no {el 
poſſible for man to have exiſted before his birth, than i 
is, that he ſhould exiſt after his death; and that, conte. 
quently, all the ſupport to the Socinian ſcheme, ulich 


falls to the ground. To this reaſoning, however, be . 
plies, that the pre- exiſtence of the materials of the mat 
Jeſus is a very different kind of pre-exiſtence from tht 
of thoſe who make Chriſt, or rather the principal pat 
of him, to have pre-cxiſted in an active ſtate. We ſhall 
here ſubjoin the following argument urged by the learned 
Dr. Clarke againſt Mr. Lodwell, in proof of the imm 
teriality and natural immortality of the foul, That the 
ſoul cannot be material, he ſays, is demonſtrable from 


Gſting always of ſeparable, nay, of actually ſeparate and 
diſtinct parts; it is plain, unleſs it were eſſentially cole 


ſcious, in which caſe every particle of matter muſt con- 


fiſt of innumerable ſeparate and diſtinct conſciouſneis 
oſition or diviſoncn 
be an individual conſcious being: for ſuppoſe three 
three hundred particles of matter at a mile, or a oy 
diſtance, one from another, is it poſſible that al ; l 
ſeparate parts ſhould, in that ſtate, be one if . 
conſcious being? Suppoſe then all theſe particles me 
together, into one ſyſtem, ſo as to touch one wrt 
will they, thereby, or by any motion ot aw 
whatſoever, become any, whit leſs truly diſtin hen cal 
than they were at the greateſt diſtance ! 80 555 
their being diſpoſed in any poſſible ſyſtem, a God b 
one individual conſcious being? If you ſuppo be Unite 
his infinite power ſuperadding conſciouſneſs p ar io” 
particles, yet ſtill thoſe particles, being real rte 1 
ſarily as diſtinct beings as ever, cannot! fr - heres; 
ſubject in which that individual conſciouſne e add 
but the conſciouſneſs can only be ſuperadded 1 { fl 
tion of ſomething, which, in all the Par, 
itſelf be but one individual being» 4 e indi 
whoſe power of thinking 1s undeniably on 
conſciouſneſs, cannot poſſibly be a maten. |; . 
See on this ſubject Prieſtley's Diſquiſitions 
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15 price and Dr. Prieſtley, 8vo. 1778. Clarke's De- 


f the Being and Attributes of God: An- 
er to Dodwell. Controverſies with Collins; and Let- 
ee him and Leibnitz. Butler's Analogy, chap. 
16 84rter's Matho, vol. i. Enquiry into the Nature of 
f Soul, &c. vol. i. | 

be ions make thinking the eſſence of the /oul; 


is princi duce its immateriality and mi- | 
ſrom this principle, de ni- | 
e But, according to Mr. Locke, &c. the prin- 


ciple is falſe 3 nor is there any need to define the ſoul 

ſabſtance that thinks to prove it immortal. It 18 
duch that the / be capable of thinking, and that 
5 duce its own thoughts, without making thinking 
i fene, It is no more eſſential to the ſoul to think 
(hat to will; for a thing I can conceive the ſou! without, 


t be its eſſence. : 
Auen, if thought be the eſſence of the ſoul, as a thing 


cannot produce itſelf, its own being, or efſence; the 


1 does not produce its own thoughts, nor its own 
will: and thus is it brought to the condition of brutes, 
or even of inanimate bodies, without any action, any 
liberty, &c. ; 


If the Carteſians only mean this of the faculty of think- | 


ing, they do wrong even to call this the eſſence of the 


foul, It is no more its eſſence than the faculty of willing 
is. And we conceive ſomething in the ſou! prior to both | 


thoſe faculties. 


The foul is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, proper to inform or 


-nimate a human body; and, by its union with this 


1 body, to conſtitute a reaſonable animal or man. This 


is its eſſence, and this its definition. 5 
It muſt be owned, the Carteſiaus prove the ſpirituality 
and immortality of the /oul, from its thinking, exceed- 
ingly well; but they are not to have the honour of this 
roof as their own invention. All the great philoſophers 


uſed it before them, and uſe it ſtill. 


The philoſophers are not at all agreed as to the manner 

herein the /ou/ reſides in the body. | 
_ equally diffuſed throughout every part thereof. And 
others ſay it influences, and acts on every part of the 


Some hold it 


body, though it has its principal reſidence in ſome par- 


ticular part, called the SENSORY. 


This principal part, Deſcartes maintains, is the PIN EAI. 


gland of the brain, where all the nerves terminate. See 


Borri, a Milaneſe phyſician, in a letter to Bartholine, De | 


ortu Cerebri, & uſu Medico, aſſerts, that in the brain is 


found a very ſubtle, fragrant juice, which is the prin- 


cipal ſcat or refidence of the reaſonable /oul; and adds, 
that the ſubtlety and fineneſs of the /oul depends on the 


temperature of this liquor, rather than on the ſtructure | 


of the brain, to which it is uſually aſcribed. This li- 


quor, we conceive, mult be the ſame with what is 


uſually called the nervous juice, or animal ſpirits : the 
conſtitution whereof is, doubtleſs, of great importance, 


with regard to the faculties of the ſoul. | 
Mr. Locke diſtinguiſhes two principal faculties or powers 
of the rational or human /oul, viz. perception and willing. 


See Pow «ER, 


To theſe other philoſophers add others ; as ſenſation, li- 
berty, memory, imagination, and hablt. | 


The myftic divines diſtinguiſh two principal parts of the | 


foul: the ſuperior part, which comprehends the under- 


ſtanding and the will, and the inferior part, which com- 


prchends imagination and ſenſation. 6 
As to the ſou! of brutes, the Carteſians, and ſome others, 


deny its exiſtence in the common ſenſe of the word foul; | 


that is, they ſtrip it of all the properties or faculties of 


the human foul ; and the Peripatetics, on the contrary, 


- Invelt it with the greateſt part, if not all of them. 


In man, 2 particular agitation of the fibres of the brain is 
accompanied with a ſenſation of heat; and a certain flux 
ok animal ſpirits towards the heart and viſcera, is follow- 
ed by love or hatred. „„ 19 0 
ow the Peripatetics maintain, that brutes feel the ſame 
<a, and the ſame paſſions, on the ſame occaſions ; that 
inp have the ſame averſion for what incommodes them ; 
un the general, are capable of all the paſſions, and 
al the ſenſations we feel. | | 
he Carieſians 


uces at all, that deny they haye any perceptions or no- 


it they ſeel any pain or pleaſure, or love 
e hate any thing. The vl of their opinion is, that 


* allow of nothin g in brutes but what is material; and 
they deny | | | 


tics of matter. 


water, ae eripatetics on the other hand, maintain 
in a certain 3 ubtilized, framed, ranged, and moved, 
fon; that beg. ce te de capable of ſenſation and paſ- 

beaſts ma feel and perceive, by means of the 


animal (giv: 7] q * p 
| Pirits, whig are a matter thus modified; and 


* » 


latter and Spirit, 8vo, 1777. Correſpondence between 


Souls, cure . See unn. 
SOULS, migration of. See MIGRATION and MrTEMPs 


ſenſations and paſſions to be any proper- | 


SOU 


that even the human ſoul itſelf 6nly becbmes capable of 


ſenſation and paſſion by means thereof. 


The maintainers of the contrary opinion urge that ap- 
pearance of ſenſe, of fear, caution, love for their young, 
admirable ſagacity, both for their own preſervation and 
that of their ſpecies, viſible through the whole brute 
creation. And it is true, that all the actions of beaſts 
plainly expreſs an underſtanding, ſor every thing that is 
regular expreſſes it, even a machine or watch expreſſes 
it, and a plant much more; the radicle of the ſeed turn- 
ing downwards, and the ſtem upwards, whatever ſitua- 
tion the ſeed is ſown in; the young plant knitting 
from ſpace to ſpace to ſtrengthen it, its putting forth 

prickles, &c. to defend it, &c. mark a great underſtand- 


ing. All the motions of plants and brutes plainly diſ- 


cover an intelligence; but the intelligence does not reſide 


in the matter thereof; it is as diſtin& from the beaſt or 


plant, as that which ranged the wheels of the watch is 
diſtinct from the watch itſelf. | 
For, in effect, this intelligence appears infinitely great, 
infinitely wiſe, infinitely powerful; and the ſame which 
formed us in our mother's womb, which gave us our 
growth, &c. Thus, in brutes, there is not either un- 
derſtanding or /ou!, in the Tenſe we generally uſe the 
word ; they eat without pleaſure, cry without 'pain, 
grow without knowing it. They fear nothing, know 
nothing, and, if they act in ſuch manner as ſhews un- 
derſtanding, it is becauſe God, having made them, to 
preſerve them, has formed their bodies ſo as to avoid 
whatever might hurt them mechanically. | 


_ Otherwiſe it might be ſaid, that there is more under- 


ſtanding in the vileſt inſect, nay, in the ſmalleſt grain, 
than in the moſt knowing men; for it is evident, either 


of them contains more parts, and produces more regu- 


lar motions and aCtions than we are capable of under- 
ſtanding. Thus does the great F. Malebranche argue 
againſt the /ouls of brutes. Recherche de la Vertte, 
. Fx, ES = = 
Mr. Locke (Eſſ. vol. i. p. 120. 148.) maintains, that the 

ſouls of brutes are wholly material; that they do not 
poſſeſs the power of abſtraction; and that the having 


general ideas is that which puts a perfect diſtinction be- 


tween man and brutes. Dr. Prieſtley is of opinion, that 
as brutes have the ſame external ſenſes that we have, 
they have, of courſe, all the ſame inlets to ideas; and 
though, on account of their wanting a ſufhcient quan- 
tity of brain, perhaps, chiefly, the combination and 
aſſociation of their ideas cannot be ſo complex as ours, 
and, therefore, they cannot make ſo great a progreſs in 
intellectual improvements, they muſt neceſſarily have, 
in kind, every faculty that we are poſſeſſed of. And 
fince they evidently have memory, paſſions, will, and 
judgment too, as their actions demonſtrate; they muſt, 
of courſe, have the faculty of abſtraction as well as the 
reſt ; though not having the uſe of words, they cannot 
communicate their ideas to us. However, he expreſſes a 
doubt whether they will ſurvive the grave, as there is no 
hint of this kind in Revelation, which alone informs us, 
that men will riſe again. Nevertheleſs, Dr. Prieſtley 
adds, that if the reſurrection be, in fact, within the pro- 
per courſe of nature, extenſively conſidered, and conſe- 
quently there be ſomething remaining of every organized 
body that death does not deſtroy, there will be reaſon to 
conclude, that they will be benefited by it as well as 
ourſelves. And the great miſery to which ſome of them 
are expoſed in this life, may incline us to think, that a 
merciful and juſt God will make them ſome recompence 
for it hereafter. Diſquiſitions, &c. p. 239. See BruUTES 
and INSTINCT. | | e 


SYCHOSIS. 


pn ng of the. See SLEEP of the Soul. 


Sou L-ſcot, a certain fee paid by our Saxon anceſtors to the 


prieſt on opening a grave. 


SouL's cheat, a legacy anciently bequeathed at their deaths 


by our ſcrupulouſly pious anceſtors, to the pariſh-prieſt, 
to compenſate for any tithes that might have been for- 
ot in their lives. = | 


SOUND, SoNus, a perception of the ſoul, communicated 


by means of the ear; or, the effect of a colliſion of bo- 
dies, and a tremulous motion, conſequent thereon, com- 
municated thence to the circumambient fluid, and propa- 
ated through it to the organs of hearing. 

To illuſtrate the cauſe of /o, we obſerve, firſt, that a 
motion is neceſſary in the ſonorous body for the produc- 
tion of ſound. Secondly, That this motion exiſts, firſt, 
in the ſmall and inſenſible parts of the ſonorous bodies; 
and is excited in them by their mutual colliſion and per- 
cuſſion againſt each other, which produces that tremu- 
lous motion ſo obſervable in bodies that have a clear 

| found, 


8 


f 
1 
2 
4 


tion in the air, or ſuch parts of it, as are fit to receive 


nicated to thoſe parts that are the proper and immediate 


Of theſe are compoſed others, ſomewhat greater, but 


| ferent figures and union of their component parts. 


_ tical inſtruments. And this is what we may call the 
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cannot perceive their motions ſeparately and diſtinctly; 


ſound, as bells, muſical chords, &c. Thirdly, That 


this motion is communicated to, or produces a like mo- 


and propagate it, inaſmuch as no motion of bodies, at a 
diltance, can affect our ſenſes, without the mediation | 
of other bodies, which receive thoſe motions from the 
ſonorous body, aud communicate them immediately to 
the organ. Laſtly, That this motion muſt de commu- 


inſtruments of hearing. El 
Further, that motion of a ſonorous body, which is the 
immediate cauſe of ſound, may be owing to two different 
cauſes; either the percuſſion between it and other hard 
bodies, as in drums, bells, chords, &c. or the beating 
and daſhing of the ſonorous body and the air immedi- 
ately againſt each other, as in wind-inſtruments, flutes, 
trumpets, &c. | 

But, in both caſes, the motion, which is the conſequence 
of the mutual action, and the immediate cauſe of the ſo- 
norous motion which the air conveys to the ear, is an in- 


viſible, tremulous, or undulating motion, in the ſmall | 


and inſenſible parts of the body. | 

To explain this, all ſenſible bodies are ſuppoſed to con- 
ſiſt of a number of ſmall and inſenſible parts or corpu- 
ſcles, which are of the ſame nature in all bodies, and are 
parent hard and incompreſſible. | 


{till inſenſible z and theſe different, according to the dif- 


"Theſe, again, conſtitute other maſſes bigger and more 


different than the former; and, of the various combina- 


tions of theſe laſt, are thoſe groſs bodies compoſed that 
are viſible, tangible, &c. The firſt and ſmalleſt parts, 
we have obſerved, are abſolutely hard; the others are 
compreſſible, and are united in ſuch manner, that, be- 


ing compreſſed by an external impulſe, they have an ela- 
ſtic or reſtitutive power, whereby they reſtore themſelves 


to their natural ſtate. 


A ſhock, then, _ made by one body upon another, | 


the ſmall particles, by their elaſtic principle, move to 


and again with a very great velocity in a tremulous, un- 


dulating manner, ſomewhat like the viſible motions of 
groſſer ſprings; as we eaſily obſerve in the chords of mu- 


ſonorous motion, which is propagated to the ear; but ob- 
ſerve, that it is the inſenſible motion of thoſe particles 
next the ſmalleſt, which is ſuppoſed to be the immediate 
cauſe of ſound; and, of theſe, only thoſe next the ſur- 
face communicate with the air, the motion of the whole, 


or of the greater parts, being no farther concerned, than 


as they contribute to the other. 


To apply this theory, ſtrike a bell with any hard body, | 


and you eaſily perceive a ſenſible tremor in the ſurface, 
ſpreading itſelf over the whole, and that more ſenſibly 


as the ſhock is greater. Upon touching it. in any other | 
part, the motion and the ſound too are ſtopped. Now 


this is apparently a motion of the ſmall and inſenſible 


parts, changing their ſituations, with reſpect to one an- 


other; which being fo many, and ſo cloſely united, we 


but only a trembling, which we reckon to be the effect 
of the confuſion of an infinite number of little parti- 


lines. 


ger, you will find a ſmall tremulous motion, which is the 
remains of the vibrations of the whole chord and the 


parts. Now the parts vibrate without any found ; but 


no ſooner is the-vibration felt by the finger, than the 


motion of the parts being inſufficient to move the parti- 
cles, whoſe motion is the firſt that ceaſes, requires ſome 
aſliftance from daſhing againſt the finger, whereby to be- 
come enabled to give the particle the motion neceſſary 
for the producing of /ound. He finiſhes his proof by the 
inſtance of flutes, which,. when made of different mat- 


but their particles nearly the ſame, if their lengths and 
bore be the ſame, there is very little ſenſible difference 


| in their ſounds. | 
contiguous air, that impreſſion is propagated from one 
particle to another, according. to the laws of pneu- 


The ſonorous body having made its impreſſion on the 


cles, cloſely joined, and only moving in infinitely little 


Mr. Perrault adds, that the viſible motion of the parts | 
contributes no otherwiſe to /ound, than as it cauſes the 
inviſible motion of the ſmaller parts, which he calls par- | 
| ticles, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſenſible ones, which 

he calls parts, and from the ſmalleſt of all, which we 
call corpuſeles. I | 
This he ſupports from the inſtance of a chord, which be- 
ing ſtruck, and the ſound, and ſenſible undulations, at 

reſt again, if you approach the chord ſoftly with the fin- 


found is heard again; which he aſcribes to this, that the | 


— 


ters, as wood, metal, & c. whoſe parts are very different, 
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Afew particles, for inſtance, driven from the ſurface of 4 

body, drive their neighbouring particles into a 5 alte 
and the medium, as it is thus rarefied in one Way. 
comes condenſed in the other; but the air A 1 
preſſed in the ſecond place, is, by its elaſticity 10 gp 
back again, both to its former place and its e 
and the air contiguous to that is. compreſſed: R well 
like obtains, when the air leſs compreſſed expan Fo the 
ſelf, a new compreſſion is generated. From 8 
tion of the air, therefore, there ariſes a motion x 1 
air, analogous to the motion of a wave on FI =» 
face of the water; which we call a w 1 


. ave, Or un 4 
of air. aulatin 


In each wave the particles go and return back ws 
through very ſhort, but equal ſpaces z the motion of 0 
particle is analogous to the motion of a vib 
lum, while it performs two oſcillations 
laws of the pendulum, with very little 

plicable thereto. | | | 
Sounds are as various, as are the means that roncyr t 

their production. The principal varieties reſult fr : 
the figure, conſtitution, quantity, &c. of the Dane 
body; the manner of percuſſion, with the velocity, . 


5 
1011 of each 
rating pendu. 
3 and moſt of the 
alteration, are ap- 


of the vibrations conſequent thereon ; the ſtate and con. 


ſtitution of the medium; the diſpoſition, di 

of the organ; the obſtacles Aces the . * 
ſonorous object, and the adjacent bodies. The moſt 15 
able diſtinction of /ounds, ariſing from the various &; 
grees and combinations of the conditions mentioned are 
into /oud and low (or ſtrong and weak); into grave and 
acute (or ſharp and flat, of bagh and low); and into ly 
and ſhort, The management whereof makes the olle 
of muſic. ̃ . | 
Mr. Euler is of opinion, that no found making fewer ii. 
brations than 30, or more than 7520 in a ſecond, is di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the human ear. According to this doc. 
trine, the limit of our hearing, as to acute and grave 
is an interval of eight octaves. Tentam. Nov. Theor. 
Mufſ. cap. i. ſect. 13. TD | 


The velocity of ſound is the ſame with that of the acreal 


waves, and does not differ much, whether it go with 
the wind or againſt it. By the wind, indeed, a certain 
quantity of air is carried from one place to another; and 
the /ound is accelerated, while its waves move through 
that part of the air, if their direction be the ſame as that 
of the wind. But as ſound moves vaſtly ſwiſter than 
wind, the acceleration it will hereby receive is incon- 
ſiderable ; and the chief effect we can perceive from the 
wind 1s, that it increaſes and diminiſhes the ſpace of the 
waves, ſo that by help hereof the ſound may be heard to 
a greater diſtance than otherwiſe it would. See WIxp, 
& infra, | 


That the air is the ordinary medium of /7und, appears 


from various experiments in rarefied and condenſed ait. 
In an unexhauſted receiver, a ſmall bell may be heard 
ſome diſtancez but when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be 
heard at the ſmalleſt diſtance. If the air be condenſed, 
the ſeund will be louder proportionably to the condenſa- 
tion, or quantity of air crouded in ; of which we have 
many inſtances in Mr. Haukſbee's experiments, 


| Beſides, ſounding bodies communicate tremors to diſtant 


bodies; e. g. the vibrating motion of a muſical ſtring 
puts others in motion, whoſe tenſion and quantity of mat. 


ter diſpoſe their vibrations to keep time with the pulled of 


air, propagated from the ſtring that was ſtruck. Ga- 
lileo explains this phenomenon by obſerving, that 3 
heavy pendulum may be put in motion by the lcalt breath 
of the mouth, provided the blaſts be often repeated, and 
keep time 8 with the vibrations of the pendulum, 
and alſo by the like art in raiſing a large bell. 

Dr. Prieſtley conſtructed an apparatus in order to aſcer- 
tain whether the intenſity al found 18 affected by of 
other property of the air in which it is made beſides 13 
mere denſity. The reſult of his experiments with F 
ferent kinds of air was, that the intenſity of {mund de 
pends ſolely upon the denſity of the air in which 1 
made, and not at all upon any chemical principle in! 
conſtitution. In inflammable air the und of the 1 
he uſed was hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the __ 
a pretty good vacuum; and this air is ten times 


than common air. In fixed air the found Ser nf 
\ louder than in common air, ſo as to be heard 


as far again; and this air is in about the ſame wo 
tion denſer than common air. In dephlogiſtica * 
the ſaund was alſo ſenſibly louder than in common 


Experiments and Obſervations, &c. vol. v. p. 2905 1 


o. 
But it is not the air alone that is capable of gh l. 
ſions of ſound, but water alſo, as 15 er e oh 


0 


a ad. te. 
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de fame ton or note as if made in air, and heard un- 


r water - 
The ſpace 


har 


through which ſound 


is propagated in a given; 
ne has been very Eno eſtimated b aurhors who 
tre mitten concerning this fubject. Roberval gives it; 
at Ne cate of 560 feet in a ſecond ; Gaſſendus at 14733 


Merſenne at 14745 Du Hamel; in the Hiſtory of the 


Academy of 
del Cimento a 


Sciences at Paris, at 1192 
t1148; Boyle, at 12003 Roberts, at 13003 


the Academy 


" at 1228; fir Iſaac Newton, at 9683 Dr. Der- 
eg FE mies kurt Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Halley 


acquieſced, at 1142. 


The reaſon of which variety 


to ſome ot 


Dr. Derham aſcribes partly 
f thoſe gentlemen uſing ſtrings and plummets 


; f regular pendulums; and partly to there not 
e = between the ſonorous body and 
the place of obſervation z and partly to there being no 


ubliſhed by M. Caſſini de 
Thury, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris for the year 1738, where cannon were 
great diſtances, under great 
rariety of weather, wind, and other circumſtances, and 
where the meaſures of the different places had been 
ſettled with the utmoſt exaQtnels, ſound was propagated 


regard had to the winds. 
But by the accounts ſince 


fred at various as well as 


at a medium at the rate only of 1038 French feet in a 


ſecond. The French foot exceeds the Engliſh by nearly 
ſeven lines and a half, or is as 107 to 114; and conſe- 
quently 1038 French feet are equal to 1106 Engliſh 
ſect, The difference, therefore, of the meaſures of Dr. 


Derkam and M. Caſſini is 34 French, or 36 Englith fert, 


in a ſecond. According to this laſt meaſure, the velocity 
ſtill, is ſettled at the rate of 


of fund, when the wind is 


a mile, or 5280 Engliſh feet, in 4433”. ö 
Some of the moſt conſiderable queries, relating 


to the 


laws of ſounds, Dr. Derham propoſes; and anſwers ſe- 
veral of them accurately, from experiments made for 
that purpoſe by himſelf, as follows: | . 
in a ſecond of time? Sound 


How far does a ſound move 


moves 1142 feet, or 380 yards in a ſecond, which 1s| 


juſt an Engliſh mile, in 94 or 9.25 half ſeconds; two 
miles in 18 4; three miles, or a league, in 27 4, &c 


and about 13 miles in one minute. 
But fea miles are to land miles nearly as 7 


to 6; and, 


therefore, /ound runs a ſea- league in about 12 ſeconds 
of time. It is a common obſervation, that perſons in 
good health have about 75 pulſations, or beats, of the 
artery at the wriſt, in a minute; conſequently, in 75 
pullations, ſound flies about 13 land miles, and about 114 
lea miles, which is about one land mile in 6 pulſes, and 
about 1 ſea mile in near 7 pulſes, or à league in 20 pulſes. 
And hence the diſtance of objects may be found, by 
knowing the time which {od takes to move from thoſe 


objects to an obſerver. 


g. upon ſeeing the flaſh of a 


| gun at ſea, if 56 beats of the pulſe at the wriſt were 


counted before the report was heard, the diſtance of that 
; gun may be eaſily found by dividing 56 by 20, which 
ü gives 2.8 leagues, or about 8 miles. 385 | 
Does the report of a gun, diſcharged with its mouth to- 


wards us, come ſooner than when the muzzle is from 


the obſerver ? By repeated experiments it appears, there| 


7 - no difference in the ſound from this different direc- 
- on. | 
| Do ſounds move in the ſame time, through the ſame 
- ſpaces, in all ſtates of the atmoſphere, and heights of the 
x arometer, by day and by night, in ſummer and in win- 
h ter, in ſnowy and in clear weather, in this or that climate ? 
d repeated experiments, it does not appear there ariſes 
y ved diiterence from any of theſe different circumſtances. 
o the winds aflect the motion of ſounds ? By repeated 
. (benments it appears, there is ſome, though a very 
I _ ditference, in che velocity of /ounds, with or againſt 
5 Ni wind; which is alſo augmented or diminiſhed by the 
- rength or weakneſs of the wind. Fas Fees | 
d ne Lip 3 found, and a ſmall or languid 
T te Foy ith the ſame velocity? It appears that 
p ca REN; a cannon fired with a half-pound 
niet ol powder, was heard at about the diſtance of 174 
h . 4 in the ſame time after the flaſh was ſeen, as when 
f | Dor — charge of 65. | 
f 5 © ſound of a gun move equally ſwift at all eleva- 
| * of the gun? It does. 
ur ferent 


Does ſound moy 
1 * TP along the earth's ſu 


n echvities, 


Ne 337. 


quantities or ſtren of un- powder oc- 
dar. 25 difference as to — of the ſound ? 


e in a right line the neareſt way, or does 


rface? And is there any dif- 


cle aud 3 ; time, if the piece be diſcharged in an ac- 

Yay; % eclive poſition ? Sound moves the neareſt 

* 26 1 er velocity appears to be the ſame in accli- 
0 


{ 


$0 u 


Have all kinds of ſounds, as thoſe of guns, bells, 8c. the 
ſame velocity.? And are ſounds equally ſwift in the be- 


ginning of their motion, and in the end? There ap- 


pears no inequality in either of theſe reſpects; and, 
therefore, the times in which ſourd is heard are propor- 
tional to the diſtance; that is, at a double diſtance it is 
heard in twice the time, &c. | | 

SOUND, for the reflection, refraction, &c. ½ Tee Echo 
and PHONICS, * 8 

So NBS, articulate, See ARTICULATE. 

Souxp, in Mute, denotes a quality in the ſeveral apita- 
tions of the air; conſidered as their diſpoſition, meaſure, 
&c. may make MUS1C or HARMONY. | 
Sound 1s the object of muſic ; which is nothing but the 
art of applying /ouxds, under ſuch circumſtances of tone 
and time, as to raiſe agrecable ſenſations. 

The principal affection of ſound, whereby it becomes 
fitted to have this end, is that whereby it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into acute and grave. | TED, 

This diflerence depends on the nature of the ſonorous 
body; the particular figure and quantity thereof; and 
even in fome caſes, on the part of the body where it is 


ſtruck ; and this is that which conſtitutes what we call 


different tones. „ 
The cauſe of this difference appears to be no other than 
the different velocities of the vibrations of the ſounding 


body. In effect, the tone of a ſcand is found, by abun- 


dance of experiments, to depend on the nature of thoſe 
vibrations, whoſe differences we can conceive no other- 
wife than as having different velocities: and ſince it is 
proved, that the ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord are 


all performed in equal time, and that the tone of a 


ſound, which continues for ſome time after the ſtroke, 
is the ſame from firſt to laſt, it follows, that the tone 
is neceflarily connected with a certain quantity of time 
in making each vibration, or each wave; or that a cer- 
tain page; Sh of vibrations or waves, accompliſhed in a 


given time, conſtiture a certain ahd determinate tone. 


From this principle are all the phenomena of tune de- 
duced. | | | 


If the vibrations be iſochronous, the found is called mu- 


ſical, and is ſaid to continue at the ſame pitch; and is 
ſaid to be acuter, ſharper, or higher than any other 


ſound whoſe vibrations are ſlower and graver, flatter or 


lower, than any other whoſe vibrations are quicker. See 
Uni1son. _ ob PEE IS: 

From the ſame principle ariſe what we call concorDs; 
&c. which are nothing but the reſults of frequent unions 
and coincidences of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, 
and conſequently of the waves and undulating motions 
of the air occaſioned thereby. 5 

On the contrary, the reſult of leſs frequent coincidences 
of thoſe vibrations is what we call a DISCORD | 
Another conſiderable diſtinction of souN DS, with re- 
gard to muſic, is that, whereby they are denominated 
long and Short; not with regard to the ſonorous body's 
retaining a motion once received, a longer or a leſs time, 
though gradually growing weaker, but to the coiitinua- 
tion of the pale of the efficient cauſe on the ſonor- 


of different length or quickneſs. | 
This continuity is, properly, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral 


ſounds, or the effect of ſeveral diſtinct ſtrokes, or repeated 


impulſes, on the ſonorous body, ſo quick, that we 
judge it one continued /onund, eſpecially if it be conti- 
nued in the ſame degree of ſtrength ; and hence ariſes 
the doCtrine of meaſure and time. | : | 

Sounds again are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to muſic, 


into /imple and compeund, and that two ways. In the 


firſt, a ſound is ſaid to be c:mpound, when a number of 
ſucceſhve vibrations of the ſonorous body, and the air, 
come ſo faſt upon the ear, that we judge them the 


ſame continued /ound; as in the phenomenon of the 
circle of fire, cauſed by putting the fired end of a ſtick 
in a quick circular motion; where, ſuppoſing the end of 


the ſtick in any point of the circle, the idea we receive 


of it there continues till the impreſſion is renewed by a 


ſudden return. | 

A ſimple $0UND then, with regard to this compoſition, 
ſhould be the effect of a ſingle vibration, or of ſo many 
vibrations as are neceſſary to raiſe in us the idea of 
found. In the ſecond ſenſe of compoſition, a /imple 
found is the product of one voice, or one inſtrument, 
&c. 3 

A compound $0UND conſiſts of the ſounds of ſeveral di- 


ſtinct voices or inſtruments all united in the ſame indi- 


_ vidual time, and meaſure of duration, that is, all ſtrik- 


ing the ear together, whatever their other differences 


may be. But in this ſenſe again, there is a two-fold 
compoſition z a-natural and an artificial one. 


The narural compoſition is that proceeding from the ma- 
6 . ; nifold 


ous body, for a longer or ſhorter time, as in the notes of 
a violin, &c. which are made longer or ſhorter by ſtrokes 
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nifold reſlections of the firſt ſound from adjacent bodies, 
where the reflections are not ſo ſudden as to occaſion | 
echoes, but are all in the ſame tune with the firſt note. 

The artificial compoſition, which alone comes under 
the muſician's province, is, that mixture of ſeveral 


- feunds, which being made by art, the ingredient ſounds 


are ſeparable, and diſtinguiſhable from one another, In 
this ſenſe the diſtinct ſounds of ſeveral voices or inſtru- 
ments, or ſeveral notes of the ſame inſtrument, are call- 
ed ſimple ſounds, in contradiſtinction to the compound 
ones, wherein, to anſwer the end of muſic, the ſimples 
mult have ſuch an agreement in all relations, chiefly as 


to acuteneſs and gravity, as that the ear may receive the 


mixture with pleaſure. 


Another diſtinction of /ounds with regard to muſic is, 


that whereby they are ſaid to be /mooth and even, or 
rough and harfh, alſo clear and hoar/ec : the cauſe of which 
difterences depends on the diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſo- 
norous body, or the circumitances of the place; but 
the ideas of the differences mult be ſought from obſer- 
vation. | 

Smooth and rough ſounds depend principally on the /ound- 


| ing body; of theſe we have a notable inſtance in ſtrings 
that are uneven, and not of the ſame dimenſion or con- | 


ſtitution throughout. | 
M. Perrault, to account for roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, 
maintains, there is no ſuch thing as a fimple ſound; but 
that the /ound of the ſame chord or bell is a compound 


of the /ounds of the ſeveral parts of it; ſo that where | 


the parts are homogeneous, and the dimenſions or figure 
uniform, there is always ſuch a perfect mixture and 
union of all the ſounds, as makes one uniform and 


ſmooth ſound; contrary conditions produce harſfmeſs. 


In effect, a likeneſs of parts and figure makes an unifor- 
mity of vibrations, whereby a great number of ſimilar 
and coincident motions conſpire to fortify and improve 


each other, and unite, for the more effectual producing 


of the ſame eſtect. 


This account he confirms from the phenomenon of a 
bell, which differs in tone according to the part it is 


{truck in; and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a mo- 


tion over all the parts. Hence he conſiders the bell as | 


compoſed of an infinite number of rings, which, accord- 
ing to their diſferent dimenſions, have different tones, as 
chords of different lengths have; and, when ſtruck, the 


vibrations of the parts immediately ſtruck ſpecify the | 


tone, being ſupported by a ſufficient number of conſo- 
nant tones in other parts. This muſt be allowed, that 
every note of a ſtringed inſtrument is the effect of ſeveral 
ſimple /ounds; for there is not only the /ound reſulting 
from the motion of the ſtring, but that from the motion 
of the parts of the inſtrument, which has a conſiderable 
effect in the total /ound, as is evident from hence, that 
the ſame ſtring, on different violins, ſounds very dif- 
ferently. | | OR. | 
But Perrault affirms the ſame of every ſtring itſelf, and 
without conſidering the inſtrument. Every part of the 
ſtring, he ſays, has its particular vibrations, different 
from the groſs and ſenſible vibrations of the whole; and 


theſe are the cauſes of different motions and ſounds in | 


the particles, which, uniting, compoſe the whole ſound 


of the ſtring, and make an uniform compoſition, wherein 


the tone of the particular part ſtruck prevails, and all the 


others mix under a due ſubordination with it, fo as to make | 


the compoſition ſmooth and agreeable. If the parts be 
unevenly or irregularly conſtituted, the ound is harſh ; 
which is the caſc in what we call fal/e /t;ings, and va- 
rious other bodies, which, for this reaſon, have no cer- 
tain and diſtinct tone, but a compoſition of ſeveral tones, 


which do not unite and mix, ſo as to have one predomi- | 


nant to ſpecify the total tone. | 
As to clear and hoar/e ſounds, they depend on circum- 


ſtances that are accidental to the ſonorous body; thus a 


voice or inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe if raiſed 
within an empty hogſhead, that yet is clear and bright 
out of it: the effect is owing to the mixture of other and 


different ſounds, raiſed by reflections, which corrupt | 


and change the ſpecies of the primitive ſounds. 

For: ſounds to be fit to obtain the end of muſic, they 
ought to be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt ; ſince, 
without this, they cannot have one certain and diſcern- 
ible tone, capable of being compared to others, in a 
certain relation of acuteneſs, of which the ear may 
judge, and of conſequence they can be no part of the ob- 
ject of muſic. —— 


Upon the whole then, with Mr. Malcolm, we call that 


an harmenic or mufical ſound which, being clear and even, 
is agreeable to the ear, and gives a certain and diſcern- 


ible tune (hence called tunable ſound), which is the ſub- 


ject of the whole theory of harmony. 
SOUNDS, harmonical. See HaRMONICAL. 
The harmonical ſounds, viz. the twelfth and ſeventeenth 
v ; | 


SouNps, harmonic, denote alſo a ſingular king 


the finger lightly from ſharp to flat, from the middle of 


flat to ſharp, which are very aſtoniſhing to thoſe wh 


chord, and the obſtacle placed at the point of divifon 


the order of the diviſions of the chord, to which the fin- 


* ſounds correſponding to them when the chord is touched 


The minor third 


The major third * 


Tlie octave 


SOUNDS, third, in Muſic, denote thoſe which are 
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above the principal (as well as ſome others) ha 

long known to accompany every fundamenty. 0 
and may naturally, and in general, be ſup = ſauna, 
produced by the partial or ſeparate FR to he 
ſtring or ſonorous body, ſpontaneouſly dich of thy 
according to a determinate law, into three fre iel, 
aliquot parts of the whole, conſidered 10 Wi or other 
theory of M. Rameau, which has been ſo 0 The 
illuſtrated by M. &'Alembert, in his Elimens 4 "ole 
is founded on theſe harmonical ſounds. See * 
MEN TAI. Baſs. | UND4, 


of ſeunt, 


which are produced in certain inſtruments, ſuck zu 
S the 


violin and violincello, by a particular motion « 

and by placing the finger lightly in certain Hong 
the chord. Theſe ſounds are very different ride 
regard to their tone and their modification. from bo. 
as would be produced by keeping the finger als, ach 
moveable. As to the tone, they will yield the * 
they ought to have given the 3d, and the 3d ed d 
the 4th, &c. And with regard to their modifcy; 1 
they are much ſweeter than thoſe that are drayy fl 
from the ſame diviſion of the chord, and, on a 
their ſweetneſs, they are called futed ſounds. By nid 


a chord which is touched at the ſame time with the bo 


we hear diſtinctly a ſucceſſion of harmonic ſound; M7 


om 


are not acquainted with their theory. 
The principle on which this theory is founded is, thats 
a chord be divided into two parts which are commenſur. 
able with each other, and conſequently with the whel 


obſtructs, in an imperfect manner, the communica 
of the vibrations from one part to another; when it;; 
ſounded, it will not yield the /ound of the entire chord 
nor that of its greater part, but that of the ſmaller pat 
if it exactly meaſures the other; or if it does no 
meaſure it, the ſound of the greateſt aliquot common th 
theſe two parts. Let a chord as 6 be divided into two 
parts, as 4 and 2, the harmonic ſound will be produced 
by the ſmall part 2, which is aliquot of the other 4; but 
if a chord, as 5, be divided into two parts, as 2 and 3 
then, as the ſmall part does not meaſure the greater, 
the harmonic ſound will proceed from the half, 1, of the 
{mall part; unit being the greateſt common meaſure of 
the two parts 3 and 2, and of the whole chord 5. By 
means of this law, which is conformable to the exper. 
ments of M. Sauveur and of Dr. Wallis, it is eaſy, by a 
very {imple calculation, to aſſign to each tone the harne- 
nic ſound which anſwers to it. Whillt the finger (lids 
the length of the chord, we obtain a ſeries of harm: 
ſounds, which ſucceed each other rapidly according to 
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ger is ſucceſhvely applied. 5 
The firſt column of the following table exhibits the ſam 
which the diviſions of the inſtrument would yield when 
touched full, and the ſecond column ſhews the fluted 
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harmonically. 
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Table of Harmonic Sounds. 
The whole chord) (the uniſon | 
| the 19th, or double oftare of 
the Stn 
the 17th, or double octate af 
3 the major third 
The fourth . the double octave 
The fifth Swes the 12th, or octare of the 
2 ſame 5th 
| the triple oCtave | 
the 17th major, or double ce 
tave of the 3d 
; 1 10 the e 


— . 


The minor ſixtli 
The major ſixth 


After the firſt octave, i. e. advancing from the mal a 
the chord towards the bridge, we {hall have on : 
ſame harmonic ſounds in the ſame order on the _ . 
viſions, 1. e. the 19th on the minor zoth, the * 5 
the major 1oth, &c. Eucyclopedie, art. Harmon! 


Sons. pc 


a he 
by ſounding two notes at the ſame time, 2 , 
ſame or on two different inſtruments z and u pare a 
moſt always graver than the loweſt of the to amen 
generated them, and are their proper ; 
baſs. ITY ll aſcribed 
The diſcovery of theſe ſounds has been prank in b 
to Tartini who publiſhed an account yy I Armonth 
Tratto di Muſica, ſecundo la vera 5c1enza fe art Ha 
printed at Padua, 1754 but the Encyclope * b u. 
monie, attributes the firſt diſcovery, thoug P bonn 
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e of Montpellier, who publiſhed an account of 
0 Ag 

271 r in I 2. 

1 een ney by made by ſounding the perfect 


interval of a 3d, Ath, or 5th, &c. either on two ſtrings 

ve ſame violin, or on two violins played upon at tle 
2 of about thirty feet, with a ſtrong bow, and 
holding out the notes; or with two trumpets, hautbois, 

German flutes 3 the hearer, in the laſt mentioned 
4 placing himſelf in the middle of the interval be- 
nts the two inſtruments. Thus e. g. the interval Ce, 
or 2 major 3d, Produces C, the octave below the 
Jower note; Chan p e, a minor 3d, produces A, a tenth 
below the graver tone; Be, a 4th, gives E, the octave 
of the upper note; B/ ban p, A 5th, produces an uniſon 
0 B; Bg, a 6th, generates the double octave below the 
upper note; and B fat g, or the major 6th, produces E 
at, the 3th of the lower note, Kc. e 
M. Tartini obſerves, that the third found reſulting from 
the 4th, from two 3ds, from two Eths, whether major 
or minor, is the molt catily diſtinguiſhed, becauſe this 
ſound is always more grave than either of the two which 
produce it; that the third ſound produced by the 5th is 
diſtinguiſhed with greater difficulty, becauſe it 1s an uni- 
ſon of a graver ſound; and that it is more difficult to di- 
tones, differing little from one another, are eaſily con- 
founded in the intonation 3 and for the ſame reaſon, 


nor, | EN Fg 
The author, in a ſong compoſed of two parts, diſcovers, 


by means of two correſponding ſounds, the third found 
reſulting from them; and this, he ſays, is the true baſs 
of the long; and every other baſs will be a paralogiſm. 
From his experiments and reaſoning he concludes, that 
if any adjoining two ſimple intervals in the harmonic 
ſeries 1, 4, 5, 4, &c. be ſounded, the third ſound will 
always be that of half the ſtring ; and that the ſmaller the 
interval is, the farther diſtant is the third ſound : fo that 
e. g. the third ſound to the interval of the ſemitone mi- 
nor GG ſharp, is the 26th below G natural. | 

M. Serre, of Geneva, in his Eſſai ſur les Principes de 


corery of Tartini as a fact ſufficiently aſcertained; and 
adds, that he has produced the ſame effect by means of 


e of two fine female voices, as Tartini had done by inſtru— 
by ments; but he mentions only the third ſound produced 
pen. by the third major, and that produced by the third minor: 
by and there 1s this difference between the reſults of theſe 
2 two gentlemen. According to M. Tartini, the two 
lids ſounds of a third major, as ut mi, produced the octave | 
non: ut below ut; and according to M. Serre, a double oc- 
g to tave: according to the former, the two ſounds of a third 
fin. minor, /a ut, produced the tenth major, fa below Ja; 
| but according to the latter, the ſeventeenth major below 
und; la, or the octave under the tenth fa. Mr. Serre takes 
hen no notice of a third ſound produced by any other two 
ted ſounds, and it does not appear that he made any trials of 


ched this kind, | 
As to the phyſical cauſe of theſe third ſounds, it 18 much 
more difficult to offer any plauſible conjectures concern- 


ing it, than concerning the harmonical notes mentioned in | 
| the preceding article ; becauſe all thoſe of the latter | 
re of ind being more acute than the principal, or generating | 


tone, are, for that reaſon, capable of being actually and 

ve of immediately produced by the vibrations of certain por- 
tions of the ſtring or other ſounding body; whereas, in 

the third ſounds, a tone is heard always (except in the 

the Cale of the fifth), and often conſiderably below the 
pitch of either of the bodies whoſe vibrations it accom- 

any and which conſequently cannot immediately pro- 
— om either of theſe bodies. To take the firſt of the 
2 2 rs intervals, that of the greater third, for an 
wr Pler a third ſound is here heard, ſuch as would be 
Produced by the actual vibration of a {tring of the ſame 


& (Cs 


diameter and tenſion with, b | 
a „ but of double the length of 
| r; nat hich produced the loweſt note of the interval. As 
* = 8 be however, is employed in the experiment, 
ret "or iged to ſeek for the cauſe of this new ſound in 
' ac, or other medium of ſound, or in the organ of | 
_ "ny 85 or in ſome internal modification of the ſenfitive 
c As the ; 3 | | 
= jt f s variety of our ſenſations of colour is 
that eoloures © ed to be produced: by an equal diverſity of 
ki Seon particles of light, each highly qualified to ex- 
; eee ſenſation and no other, ſo ſome, with 
me | verſed,” are ſuppoſed, that our numerous and di- 
| hi the undulati ans of muſical tones are not produced by 
* pe of the air, conſidered in its whole maſs, 
Hy magnitude, pf eles, ſpecifically different in elaſticity, 
u- ugure, Kc. each capable of exciting, by its 


e Tartini, to M. Romicu, of the Royal Society | 


ſtinguiſh it in the tones major and minor, becauſe theſe | 


with greater difficulty, in the ſemitones major and mi- 


Harmonie, printed at Paris in 1753, mentions this dif- | 
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motions or other modifications, the idea of only one de- 
terminate tone. Therefore we might ſay, that the two 
orders of particles which give the tones C and e, either 
by an harmonical congruity in their ſpring with that ſet 
of particles which give the third ſound C below, or by 
ſome other peculiar aſlinity to them, are qualified, by 
their joint action on theſe laſt mentioned particles, to give 
them that particular modification, by which they excite 
in us the ſenſation of that ſpecific tone to which they are 
adapted. Or, may we not conceive in general, that a 
mixture of two given tones may excite the idea of a third 
and different /ound, in ſome. fuch manner as two given 
colours, e. g. blue and yellow, nay, the paſt impreſſions 
of theſe colours excite the idea of green, different from 
both of them. 
But if the effect is produced merely by the organ of hear- 
ing, we may obſerve, that, from a conſideration of the 
ſpiral and conical ſtructure of the cochlea, ſome phyſio- 
logiſts have been tempted to imaging, that the branches 
or filaments of the auditory nerve, aſter paſſing out from 
the nucleus or axis of the cochlea, are {trained upon the 
ſpiral plates, like the radii of a cirele, and become gra- 
dually ſhorter and ſhorter towards its apex. It may be 
ſuppoſed likewiſe, that of theſe nervous ſtrings, the 
longeſt, which are in the baſis of the cochlea, are adapt- 
ed to receive the tremors or other impreſſions, and con- 
vey to the mind the ideas, of grave tones; and the ſhorter 
nervous chords, fixed more towards the apex of the 
cone, thoſe of acute ſounds. This being allowed, and 
taking the former interval Ce for an example, it may be 
ſaid that the tone Cy beſides acting on the nervous chord 
appropriated to excite the idea of that tone, muſt act 
likewiſe on another nervous chord of double its length, 
ſituated towards the baſis of the cochlea, &c. and which 
is naturally adapted to receive and tranſmit to the mind, 


the ſaid note C. The tone e, in like manner, will excite 
five equal vibrations in each of the halves of this nervous 
chord; all which, likewiſe, produce fenſations unifon 
with itſelf. Theſe phenomena at leaſt are invariably ob- 
ſerved to be produced in muſical ſtrings. Thus we ob- 
tain the umiſons to C and e: and farther, the laſt men- 
tioned chord thus vibrating in two and in ten parts, and 
from one extremity of it to the other, may fairly be ſup- 
poſed to vibrate in its whole length; in which caſe it 
mult excite in the mind the idea of its own fundamental 
tone, the third ſound C, an octave below the ſirſt of 
theſe notes, and a tenth below the latter. See, on the 
ſubject of this article, Encyclopedie, art. Baſſe FoN DA“ 
MENTALE. Principles and Power of Harmony, 4to. 
1773, and Monthly Rev. vol. xlv. p. 371, &c. 
SOUND, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be ſcund that 
docs not halt. When a jockey ſells a horſe he warrants 
him ſound hot and cold; that is, that he does not halt 
either when you mount him or when he is heated, nor 
yet after alighting, when he ſtands and cools, | 
SOUND, in Geography, denotes a ſtreight or inlet of the 
ſea, between two capes or head-lands. 
mous ſtreight which joins the German ſea to the Baltic. 
It is fituate between the ifland of Zealand and the coaſt 
of Schonen. Ir is about ſixteen leagues long, and in ge- 
neral five broad, excepting againſt the caſtle of Cronen- 
burg, where it is but one; ſo that there is there no 
paſſage for veſſels but under the cannon of the tor- 
treſs. | 
This was firſt erected for the better commanding of the 
Sound, as was alſo Helſinburg, on the oppoſite ſhore in 
Schonen, for the protection of ſhips from pirates, then 
numerous in that ſea. | 
This has given occaſion to the Danes to ſettle a toll on all 
veſſels, which is ſaid to be one of the beſt revenues of 
the crown of Denmark ; and to forbid all pilots from 
paſſing through the Great and Little Belt, which are two 


modious than the former. 

All nations who traffic into this part of the North are 
ſubject to this toll: the Swedes, indeed, were exempted. 
from it by the treaty of 1644, but by the treaty of 1720, 


footing with their neighbours. 
By the treaty of Spire, made between the Danes and 
Charles V. in behalf of his Netherland ſubjeQs, the toll 
for this pallage was fixed at two roſe nobles for a ſhip of 
two hundred tons; yet, in the year 1640, the ſame was 
riſen to upwards of five hundred rix-dollars. 
The connivance of our king James I. who had married a 
daughter of Denmark, and the wars which the Hol- 
landers had been long engaged in for their liberty, fur- 
niſhed the occaſion for to grievous an exaction, 0 
ate 


C, the octave below; but which the upper tone C now 
divides into two equal parts, each giving tones uniſon to 


'The SOUND is uſed, by way of eminence, for that fa- 


other inlets into the Baltic, though fomewhat leſs com- 


they are excluded the privilege, and put on the fame 
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late years the toll has been again reduced to an eakier | 
footing. | | 

88 was bent on extorting this paſſage from the 
Danes, and had probably effected it, but that, before 
the fleet ſor that purpoſe arrived there, he died. 
However, in 1659, En land, Holland, and France, by 
treaty, obliged Denmark to ſtipulate, that it ſhall never 
be increaſed upon the ſaid three nations, who are mu- 
tual guarantees to this treaty. 7 | 
The origin and progreſs of this impoſition (which from 
an eaſy contribution, of which we have an account ſo 
early as 1348, voluntarily paid by merchants for main- 


taining lights on certain places of the coaſt, and for 


proteCtion of ſhips from pirates, and whereof the king 
of Denmark was only treaſurer or truſtee, grew at 
length to be a heavy burden on trade, as well as a kind 
of ſervile acknowledgment of his ſovereignty of theſe 
ſeas) is given in lord Moleſworth's account of Denmark, 
chap. iii. p. 11. ſeqq. Fe | 
As to the preſent ſtate of this toll, Dr. Buſching, in his 
New Geography, obſerves, that it is on an equal footing 


with all nations, excepting the Hamburghers, who pay 


more than others : the Engliſh, Dutch, Swediſh, and, 
French ſhips are not ſearched when provided with pro- 
per paſſes, according to treaties ; and pay down only 1 


per cent. for ſuch goods as are not ſpecified in the tarif. 


But all other nations pay 1 4 per cent. and muſt ſubmit 
to be ſearched. With regard to the Hanſe 'Towns, on 
the Baltic, there is a great variety in the toll they pay, 
for almoſt every one of thoſe towns 1s treated with in 
articular, | | | 


 SOUND-BOARD, the principal part of an ORGAN, and 


that which makes the whole machine play. 

The /2und-board, or ſummer, is a reſervoir, into which 
the wind drawn in by the bellows is conducted by a 
port-vent, and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed 
over the holes of its upper part. This wind enters them 


of valves, which open by preſſing upon the ſtops or keys, | 
aft 


er drawing the regiſters, which prevent the air from 
going into any of the other pipes but thoſe it is re- 
quired in. 3 8 | e 
Organs, whoſe longeſt blind pipes are four feet, have 
their ſound-board from five to fix feet. Organs of ſix- 
teen feet have two ſound-boards, which communicate the 
wind from one to the other by a pewter port- vent. | 
SOUNDING, in Navigation, the act of trying the depth 
of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line 
and plummet, or other artifice. Ma 5 
There are two plummets uſed for this purpoſe; one of 
which is called the hand-lead, weighing about 8 or 9 6. 
and the other the deep-ſca lead, which weighs from 25 


to 30 1b. and both are ſhaped like the fruſtum of a cone | 


or pyramid. The former is uſed in thallow waters, and 
the latter at a great diſtance from the ſhore, particularly 


on approaching the land after a ſea voyage. Accordingly 
the lines employed for this purpoſe are called the pzEP- | 
ſea- lead line and the hand-lead line. The hand-lead line, 


which is uſually twenty fathoms in length, is marked at 


every 2 or 3 fathoms; ſo that the depth of the water may 
beo aſcertained either in the day or night: at the depth of | 


2 and 3 fathoms there are marks of black leather; at 5 
fathom, there is a white rag; at 7, a red rag; at 10, 

and at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rag; and at 17, 
a red one. TE 5 1 75 

Sounding with the hand-lead, which the ſeamen call heav- 


ing the lead, is generally performed by a man who ſtands | 


in the main-chains to windward. Having the line all 
ready to run out, without interruption, he holds it nearly 


at the diſtance of a fathom from the plummet, and hav- 


ing ſwung the latter backwards and forwards three or 
four times, in order to acquire the greater velocity, he 


ſwings it round his head, and thence as far forward as is | 


necettary z ſo that, by the lead's ſinking whilſt the ſhip 
advances, the line may be almoſt perpendicular when it 


reaches the bottom. The perſon ſounding then proclaims | 


the depth of the water in a kind of ſong reſembling the 
cries of hawkers in a city, thus, if the mark of 5 is 
cloſe to the ſurface of the water, he calls, by the mark 
3, and as there is no mark at 4, 6, 8, &c. he eſtimates 
thofe numbers, and calls, by the dip four, &c.* If he 


judges it to be a quarter or a half more than any parti- | 


cutar number, he calls, © and a quarter 5, and * a half 
4, &c. If he conceives the depth to be three quarters 
more than a particular number, he calls it a quarter leſs 
than the next: thus, at 4 fathom 4, he calls, a quarter 
leſs 5,” and ſo on. ; 
The deep-ſea-lead line is marked with two knots at 20 
| fathom, 3 at 3o, 4 at 40, &c. to the end, It is alſo 
marked with a ſingle knot at the middle of each interval, 
as at 25, 35, 45 fathoms, &c. To uſe this lead more 
effectually at ſea, or in deep water on the ſea-coaſlt, it is 


| SOUR=-doch, in Botany. See SORREL. 
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uſual preriouſij to bring-to the ſhip, i 
her courſe: the lead is then th 


from the ſhip on the line of her drift, ſo the. * Pllbl 
the ſhip drives more perpendicularly _ 1 


ſurface. The bottom of the lead 2 a 
bottom, A8 ſhells, OO:ze, gravel, &c. vs. For 


The depth of the water, and the nature of the 
which are called the ſoundings, are carefy)] m 10 0 
the log-book, as well to determine the 5 a + % 
place from the ſhore, as to correct the obſcry,c;. 2 
3 pilots. Falconer. RY 
or a machine to meaſure unſatho | 
8 ſea, ſee ALTITUDE. male. depths oft 
OUNDING the pump, at Sea, is done by lettino g. 
line, with ſome weight at the end, * rob 
to know what depth of water there is init, 
SOUP, or Soor, a kind of pottage made of bread 
broth, or of the juice of fleſh, or other matters uf 5 
* at the beginning of a meal. OY 
Ihe word is French, formed from the Italian. 2, 
| ſuppa, of the Latin, /apa, wine boiled re 
part. Others derive it from the Celtic, exten, wi; 
1 the ſame. JI Fo: ot I, 
up is eſteemed eſſential to a French CGinner. * 
they heighten the reliſh by the addition of — 
leeks, or cabbage, or turneps, &c. 3 
Sour, portable, is a kind of cake, formed of concentrate 
broth, which, being freed from all fat, and having b 
long boiling evaporated the molt putreſcent parts of th 
meat, is reduced to the conſiſtence of a glue, as in res. 
lity it is, and will, like other glues, in a dry place, keep 
ſound for years together. Sir John Pringle incline; 5 
believe, that the gelatinous parts of animal ſubſtzncez 
ſuch as compoſe theſe cakes, are not of a nature much di. 
poſed to putrefy. But, however that be, captain Cook ob- 
ſerves, that, in his voyage (ſee ScuRvY), this ſup v 
the means of making his people eat a greater quantity of 
greens than they would have done otherwiſe, and ſo far 
we muſt allow 1t to have been virtualiy antiſeptic, 
HOUR route. See CRourx. | | 
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SOUR land, in Agriculture, a term uſed by the farmers to 
expreſs a cold and ſomewhat wet clayey ſoil. 
This muſt have its tilth according to its ſtate and condi 
tion, when they ſet about it. IF it hath a ſtrong ſwarth 
upon it, then they give it a fallow, by turning it up 
when the ſun is in Cancer; this they call a ſcalding fi- 
low, and eſteem it of great uſe, becauſe it kills the gras 
roots, and makes the land fine ; but if it be light, and 
hath but a thin ſwarth, they leave it for a cooler tillage, 
and plough it early in the year, when their clay is tal 
lowed. | 10 
Pigeon's dung and malt-duſt are the moſt proper manures 
for this ſoil. The malt-duſt is to be ſown with the vin- 
ter- corn, and ploughed in with it, for then it lies wam 
at the roots of the corn all winter. Plot's Oxfordihure, 


p. 246. | | . 
SOURDON, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a bine 
ſhellfiſh found on the coaſt of Poitou, and other places 
It is a ſmall fiſh, its length being little more than u 
inch, and its breadth about three quarters of an inch; 
its ſhells are both conſiderably convex, the outer ſurface 
is deeply furrowed, but the inſide is perfectly ſmooth: 
the fiſh buries itſelf lightly in the ſand, and bas a pF 
of communication, which it raiſes to the ſurface; . 
this creature never buries itſelf deep, the pipe 15 
ſarily very ſhort ; but they are cut into ſeveral ſegmen 
at the extremity, and appear as it were fringed, 
have ſeveral hairs growing from theſe ſegment. 
ſourdon is capable of a progreſſive motion by means0 f 
limb, ſomewhat reſembling that of the other c l 
but more than any approaching to the nature of 2 lg 
it in ſome meaſure repreſents, in miniature, * 1 
leg with a clumſy boot upon it: by means of 1 i 
_ the creature can eaſily bury itſelf in the ſand, ar 11 
out of it, or move horizontally on the ſurface, © * 
as well backwards as forwards, and that ut 
ig than could well be ſuppoſed. Mem: 
ar, 1710. | 
SOUR p, or Sown ſap, in Botany. See C f ® 
PLE, | * a . oftrils of 
SOURIS, in the Manege, is a cartilage in the n 15 
horſe, by means of which he ſnorts. See — 
The cutting of this cartilage is called in Fre 


riſſer. | 
SOUTH Sea company. See Couraxr and FUND: 
SOUTHERN hemi/phere. See HEMISPHERE: 8 
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; i water, this oil leaves a conſiderable 
a 3 1 — — and almoſt inſipid refinous 
quantity of an 1 Rigs = 
| matter. Infuſions of the leaves are of a brownith hue, 
wi in taſte and ſmell not unpleaſant ; decoctions are darker 
1 coloured, and very nauſeous z tinctures made in rectified 
F ſpirit are of a deep green colour, taſting ſtrongly of the 
p mthernwood, | 
by Fas bitteriſh pungent plant has been employed as a 
1. moderately ſtimulating deobſtruent, in different ca- 
ws chectic diſorders, as an anthelmintic, and as poſſethng 
* ſome degree of an anodyne, or antiſpaſmodic virtue 
. depending on the oil or odorous matter. In the preſent 
— practice, it is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe of than for 
N. external purpoſes, as an ingredient in diſcutient and an- 
A tiſeptic fomentations, in which intention it has conſider- 
*. able efficacy. It has likewiſe been recommended in un- 
15 guents for promoting the growth of hair, a virtue to 
K which, ſays Dr. Lewis, it does not ſeem to have much 
claim, | | 8 
There are accounts of perſons being cured of jaundices | 
| ſolely by the expreſſed juice of the tender tops of this plant. 
80 Matthiolus recommends the leaves dried, and taken in 
* powder, as a remedy for the fluor albus. 
* $0UTHERN W 00D, female, in Botany, a ſpecies of the La- 
t VENDER Cotton, which fee for the characters. 
bf. The female ſouthernwood has the ſame virtues aſcribed to 
** it with the male ſouthernwood, and for fomentations, 
gee which is the principal uſe that either of them 1s applied 
las to in the 2 practice, they may be looked upon as 
very nearly alike. | 
hs It i alſo 3 recommended in uterine complaints. 
1 It is uſed to deſtroy worms; for which purpoſe it has 
Ws _ apron, among _ er ure to = a _ 
coction of the leaves made in milk; and the powder of | 
bir the dried leaves, half a drachm for the doſe, and to be 
e oy a ee Frogs, re eſteemed good in | 
| the Huor albus, alſo in pleuriſies and peripneumonies. 
= SVUTHING, in Nevin, the 3 of latitude a 
— fo, 2 i Ailing to hs ſouthward. _ : 
inch; OM, m Zoology, See Hos. 
7 dow, in the 8 the name of the block or lump of 
ooch: metal they work at once in the iron- furnace. The ſize 
pipe of theſe ſows of iron is very different, even from the 
bu lame workmen and the ſame furnace. Theſe furnaces | 
1eceſ having ſand-ſtone for their hearths and ſides, up to the 
ments height of a yard, and the reſt being made of brick, the | 
, ul _ 10 — on of me fire, is apap" growing 
The der;; 10 that if it at firſt contains as much metal as 
; of 4 will make a ſow of fix or ſeven hundred weight, at laſt 
ame, 3 _—_ as much as will make a /ow of two thou- 
eg, A weight. | | i 
— dow, in Ancient Military Language, a kind of covered ſhed, 
lab axed on wheels, under which the beſiegers ſilled up and 
iſe up palied the ditch, ſapped or mined the wall, and fome- 
{ that pi worked a kind of ram. 
wort - eee, oxclamen, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria | 
Acad Gem claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower, 
gy a2 roundiſh permanent empalement of one 
| Ap wil _ into five parts at the top, bath one petal 
« off empale Leer tube, which is much larger than the 


nb 
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See OckAx. 

See SIGN» | 

abrotanum, in Botany, the name 

the characters of which are wholly 
of wormwood, and the plants are 
their very different general 


of 1 genus of prants, 
dne with thoſe 


he ſam h thote 
1 to be diſtinguiſhed by 
face and appearance. 


nder which it is deſcribed by Mr. Mil- 
The eee e ſixteen ſpecies of it, are the fol- 
. + hath a compound flower, compoſed of many 
Jowing brodite flowers, which are tubulous, ſituated 
my 15 with a border of female flowers ſurround- 
1 ” which are naked ; theſe are all inclofed in one 
1g dolly empalement, each hermaphrodite flower 
eee and divided at the top into five parts, in 
3 — of which is ſituated a ſmall germen, having a 
- Us ointal, which is attended by five ſmall ſtamina ; 
— . afterwards becomes one naked ſeed. ; 
1 che Linnæan ſyſtem this is a genus of artemiſia. 
Ge MUGWORT. 16 £01 teſt 
In diſtillation of the leaves of the common or greate 
arrow-leaved wuthernwood with water, there ariſes an 
Monti oil, of a bright yellow colour, in ſmell exactly 
"eſembling the plant. When rectified or diſtilled a ſe- 


3 the upper part is divided into five large 


re. which are reſlexed; it hath five ſmall ſtamina, 
ed Within the tube of the petal, and a roundiſh ger” 


Aber a ſlender ſtyle, which becomes a globu- 


_ 


inclokng 2 cell, opening in five parts at the top, 


7 — uten — ng ſeeds. Linnæus mentions 
are leveral ſpeci 4 , f : 
ol. V. Ne by of this plant cultivated in gar 


Sow thiſtle, 


S'0 V. 


dens, for the pretty appearance of its flower: they are 


| Propagated by the curious from ſeed, in the manner of 


the xiphium. 

The roots of the round-leaved ſow-bread with a purple 
under-ſide, have a nauſeous, acrid, biting taſte ; by dry- 
ing their acrimony is abated, nevertheleſs, when taken 
internally, they betray a great degree of irritating power. 


Dried and powdered they have been given in dofes of a 


dram, and found to operate as a ſtrong, inflammatory, 
but flow cathartic. The juice is ſaid to purge when 
applied externally to the belly in ointments; and the 
Juice or bruiſed root to be of great efficacy for ſoftening 
and diſcuſſing indolent hard tumors. The flowers arc 
of a different nature, and have not been uſed medicinally; 
and the uſe of the roots is now, among us, in a great 
meaſure, laid aſide. Lewis. 

8 in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the Hhngengſia polygamia æqualis claſs; the cha- 
racters of which are theſe : the receptacle is naked, the 
calyx imbricated and ventricoſe, and the down hairy. 
The ſpecies of ſonchus enumerated by Linnæus are nine. 
The common ſow-thi/tle is greatly recommended by au- 
thors as a refrigerant and attenuant. It is preſcribed by 
many of the old phyſicians in ſtranguries, and other 
diſorders of the urinary paſſages; and is ordered exter- 


nally in cataplaſms, in all kinds of inflammations. 
90 W-thiſile, downy. See ANDRYAL A. 
SOWING, in Agriculture, One very great article in ſowir;7 


to advantage, is to exactly know at what depth the ſeed 
may be planted, without danger of burying it. Sced is 
ſaid to be buried when it is laid at a depth below what 


it is able to come up at. Different ſorts of ſeed come 


up at different depths, ſome fix inches, or more, and 
others will not bear to be buried at more than half an 
inch. The way to come at an accurate knowledge of the 
depth at which every ſeed will come up beſt from the 
fowing, is by making gages in the following manner : 
ſaw off twelve ſticks of about three inches diameter, bore 
a hole in the end of each ſtick, and drive into each a 
taper peg ; let the peg in the firſt ſtick be half an inch 
long, the next an inch, and ſo on, every peg being half 
an inch longer than the other, till the laſt is ſix inches 
long; then, in that ſort of ground in which you intend 
to piant, make a row of twenty holes with the half-inch 
gage, put therein twenty good ſeeds, cover them up, and 
then ſtick the gage at the end of that row. Proceed in 
the manner with the eleven other gages, making the 


ſame holes in the ſame row all with the ſame gage, 


and ſticking it at the end of the row: when the ſeeds 
egin to appear, it will be caſy to ſee at what depth they 
come up belt, by obſerving the molt flouriſhing row, and 
taking up the gage at the end, and ſeeing what is its 
length. Be RE 
By this means we not only know what is the depth in 
that ſort of ground at which this ſort of ſeed will come 
up beſt, but alſo we are able to judge of the nature of 


the ſeed ; for by obſerving how many of the twenty ſeeds 


that were /own come up, and how many fail, it is eaſy 
to calculate how much bad ſeed there is among any 
given quantity, and to allow properly for it in the u- 
ing, that the field may be neither overſtocked with plants, 
nor too bare of them. 'The farmer often ſuſtains great 
loſſes by /owting bad ſeed, or by burying good ſeed, and 
both might be effectually prevented by making theſe eaſy 
trials. One caution is to be obſerved in this, that it is 
not proper to /ow the ſeeds of all plants at the greateſt 


_ depths at which they will come up, becauſe in wheat, 


and ſome other grain, a moiſt ground will rot the roots 
at this depth. Experience alone, added to theſe rules, 
can perfectly inſtruct the farmer in the certain way of 
ſucceeding z the nature of the land, the manner how it 
is laid, either flat or in ridges, and the ſeaſon of plant- 
ing, muſt all be conſidered. | N 

The quantity of ſeed is to be different alſo, according. 
to the manner of the /ow:ng. The proper quantity to 
be drilled into an acre is much leſs than mult be /owr in 
the common way, not becauſe the hoeing will not main- 
tain as many plants as the other way, for, on the con- 
trary, it will maintain many more, but the difference is 
upon many other accounts, as that it is impoſſible to 
ſow it ſo evenly by hand as the drill will do. For let the 
hand ſpread it never ſo exactly, which yet is difficult 
enough to do with ſome ſeeds in windy weather, yet the 
unevenneſs of the ground will alter the ſituation of the 
ſeeds, the greateſt part of them rebounding into holes, 


and the loweſt places, or elſe the harrows, in covering, 


drawing them down thither; ſo that theſe low places 
may have ten times too much ſeed, and the higheſt may 
have much too little, or even none of it; and this ine- 
uality leſſens in effect the quantity of the ſeed, becauſe 
key ſeeds, in the room of one, will not produce ſo 
much as one will do; and where they are too thick, 
| 6 X | withour 


given quantity of ground, ſhould be much leſs for the 


not one grain of it being placed deeper or ſhallower than 
the reſt. As none of the ſeeds, thereſore, can be loſt 


all that is to be allowed for in the ſowing, is tlie miſ- 
chief that may happen from the worm, the froſt, or the 


When a man has (by the uſe of the gages, and the growth 
buſhel, or any other weight or meaſure, contains; for 


one buſhel, or one pound of ſmall ſeed, may contain 


hel, and multiplying the number of ſeeds in an ounce 


will give the number of feeds in the buſhel with ſuffici- 


. druple rows, is called an INTERVAL. 


rovs of the annual thicker than others, which will ſoon 


SO W 


without being in theſe cluſters, they cannot well be nou- 
riſhed, their roots not ſpreading to near their natural ex- 
tent, for want. of hoeing to open the earth, and give 
them way. In the common way of /, ſome of the 
ſeeds are buried out of all hope of ever coming up 
again, and ſome others are left naked upon the ſurface, 
where they become the food of birds and of vermin : as 
fo many muſt, therefore, periſh in the common way of 
ſowing, and ſo few can be loſt in the way by drilling, 
there is plain reaſon why the ſced, neceſſary to /ow any 


drill way than for the other. The farmers, in general, 
know nothing of the proper depth at which they thould 
ſow their ſeed, nor of the difference in quantity that is 
to be obſerved in different circumſtances z they allow 
the ſame quantity to an acre of rough ground, as they 
do to an acre of fine, and forget that what is too little 


for one, may yet be too much for the other; it is all 


mere chance-work, and they put the confidence in good 
ground, and a large quantity of dung to cover their 
errors. 

The farmers in Wiltſhire allow more corn for the ſoꝛo- 
ing than in 5 other part of England; they uſe ſome- 
times eight buſhels of barley to an acre, fo that if it pro- 
duce four quarters for an acre, there is but four grains 
ſor one increaſe. This is ſown on land ploughed once, 
and double dunged, the ſeed only harrowed into the 
hard and ſtale ground, ſo that it is very probable that 


not ſo much as two buſhels out of the eight take place, | 
or come to any thing. Sometimes, in a very dry feaſon, | 
an acre ſcarce produces four buſhels at the harveſt. | 


Inſtead of all this uncertainty and loſs in the common 
way, in drilling, all the ſeed lies juſt at the ſame depth, 


by being buried, or by being expoſed on the ſurface to 
vermin, no allowance 1s to be made for theſe accidents; 


like unavoidable accidents, common to all ſeeds. 


of the ſeeds planted in the rows marked by them) proved 
the goodneſs of the feed, and found the depth it is to be 
planted at, he is to calculate what number of ſeeds a 


double the number of ſeeds of a buſhel, or a pound of 
large ſeed of the ſame ſpecies. This calculation is made 
by weighing an ounce, and then calculating the number 
of ſeeds this ounce is compoſed of; then weighing a bu- 


by the number of ounces in the buſhel, and the product 
ent exactneſs. When this is known, the ſeeds are to be 


proportioned by the Rule of Three to the ſquare feet in 
an acre; or elſe it may be done by dividing the ſeeds of 


the buſhel by the ſquare feet in an acre, and the quotient] . 


will give the number of ſeeds for every foot. Then the 
farmer is to conſider how near he intends to plant the 
rows, and whether ſingle, double, treble, or quadruple ; 


for the more numerous the rows are, the more ſeed will | 


be required. The narrow ſpaces between double, triple, 
or quadruple rows, ſuppoſe ſeven inches, the double hav- 
ing one, the treble two, and the quadruple three, are 
called PARTITIONS. The wide ſpace, ſuppoſe of five 
feet, between any two of theſe double, treble, or qua- 


Examine next what is the produce of one middle-ſized 


plant of the annual, but the produce of the beſt and 


largeſt of the perennial ſort, becauſe that, by hoeing, 
will be brought to its utmoſt perfection; proportion the 
ſeed of both to the reaſonable product, and when it is 


worth while adjuſt the plants to their competent num- 


ber with the hand-hoe after they are up, and plant pe- 
rennials generally in ſingle rows. Laſtly, plant ſome 


r experience, preferable to all the rules in the world, 
for the quantity of ſeed neceſſary for the drilling. 
The diſtance of the rows is one extremely material 
point in the obtaining a good crop; but as a much 
larger diſtance is to be allowed in theſe than common 
practice has been uſed to, it is very difficult to perſuade 
the farmer to venture a trial at ſuch diſtances as he may 
have experience from. There is a method of planting 
the rows by the drill at very near diſtances, and in this 
work one horſe may draw a drill with eleven ſhares, 
making the rows at three inches and a half diſtance from 


each other, and at the ſame time ſowing in them three 


different ſorts of ſeeds, which do not mix, and theſe at 
different depths. Thus the barley-rows may be ſeven 
inches aſunder, and the barley four inches deep; a little 
more than three inches above that, in the fame channels, 


every year afterwards a crop of ſaintfoi 
n. 


clover- ſeed: and betwixt every two of theſe row, 
of ſaintfoin ſeed covered half an inch deep. "mw 
Mr. Tull, who tried this method, obtained the ſirſt 
a very good crop of barley, the next year two c: ry 
broad clover, where that was ſown; and when of 
clover was ſown, a mixture of that and of ſaintfoin Ks 
B J 
gentleman was afterwards ſo fully convinced 1 75 roy 
of theſe, or any other mixed crops, and of es 
with theſe narrow ſpaces, that he never practiſed i 15 
wards. | BY 
Every row of vegetables to be horſe-hoed, ought to! 
an empty ſpace, or interval, of thirty inches, on . 
ſide of it at leaſt, and of near five feet in all fork 
corn: this will ſeem a monſtrous allowance to thoſe 10 
have not experienced the good effects of it, but al > f 
have will readily come into the practice of it ever i f 
wards. The line of corn is called one row, thou h . c 
be double, triple, or quadruple, becauſe when * of 1 
theſe rows grow up in the ſpring, they unite, and ſcen 
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to be all one row. Wide intervals are neceſſary for per. ; 
fect horſe-hoeing, and the largeſt vegetables have rene. 0 
rally the greateſt benefit by them, though ſmall Plants 5 
may have conſiderable benefit from much narrower inte. n 
vals than thoſe of five feet. See HusBanopaey. 0 
In hand-hoeing there is always leſs ſeed, fewer plan, e 
and a greater crop cæteris paribus, than in the common 0 
ſeꝛbing; yet there the rows muſt be much nearer thanin / 
horſe-hoeing, becauſe as the hand moves many times t 
leſs earth than the horſe, the roots will be ſent out in x tl 
like ſmaller proportion; and if the ſpaces, or interyalz n 
where the boad hoe only ſcratches a little of the ſurface, a 
ſhould be wide, they would be ſo hard and ſtale under. t 
ncath, that the roots of perennial plants would be a great t 
while in running through them, and the roots of annuil 1 
plants would not be able to do it at all. The advantage of a1 
the horſe-hoeing 1s principally owing to the depth to b 
which it ſtirs the ground, and familiar inſtances have V 
proved, that the ſtirring it to a like depth, by whatever b 
inſtrument, is of the utmoſt advantage to whatever t 
plants are ſet in the place. A poor fellow in Wiltſhire 1 
was obſerved to have his cabbages much larger and 0 
finer than his neighbours, though his ground wes no n 
better, and he could afford leſs dung; but the reaſon ſ 
was, that inſtead of clearing away the weeds between 4 
them with a hand-hoe, he uſed to dig between with a 0 
ſpade, which goes as deep as a horſe-hoe, and comes t 
the neareſt anſwering its purpoſes of any inſirumen P 
whatever. TulPs Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. See In. * 
TERVALS. : b 
Man has found out many advantageous ways of propt- c 
gating, whether by ſowing or planting ſuch trees and Ut 
Lats as he beſt knows the uſes of ; but nature as much a 
excels him in this article as in all the reſt, when any 1 
compariſon can be made; and it appears evident to the n 
naturaliſt, that ſhe has taken more care to propagate and t 
ſow the moſt trivial weeds, as we eſteem them, than ve 0 
can employ in regard to the choiceſt plant. It is owing P 
to this care that no one ſpecies of plant has ever bee l 
loſt, notwithſtanding all the accidents they are daily p 
ſubject to. | 19 | ; 3 'h 
Many inſtances of this kind are recited in Phil, Tran X 
Ns 251, p. 116, &c. See SEMINAT Io. 1 
SOWNT, a term uſed in the exchequer; ſeeming to be n 
corruption from the French /ouvenn, remembered. g 0 
Such eſtreats and caſualties as the ſheriff by his indultrs x 
cannot get or levy, are ſaid to be eſtreats that Hevn = 1 
that is, are not to be remembered, or are not in demand . 
On the contrary, eſtreats that fozune, are ſuch as he 2) h 
gather, | 2 a ick of t| 
SPA, or SPAW, in Geography, a town in the eg 5 
Liege in Germany, famous for its mineral waters. on b 
of the Pouhon ſpring in Spa have been preferred, h 0 , 
chief phyſicians, to any others in or near the york FW b 
Liege; particularly to the waters of Bru, V bo hong 0 
complain have been impoſed on the public, to 4 I 
their patients frequent diſappointment. J with df e 
However, as the Spa waters are impregnate may b f 
ferent proportions of the ſame ingredients, os by a 
choſen differently, according to the ten”. | n 
a view to which they are uſed. The P — 5 c 
ſtrongeſt chalybeate. This is in its moſt pere "it wet e 
tural ſtate in cold dry weather; but in re rebel a 
ther it loſes its tranſparence, appears turbic vi 4. Thi V 
contains leſs fixed air, and is partly dere, bend a 
water, which is colder by many degrees _—_ quay e 
the atmoſphere, is ſuppoſed to contain the pu and i | 
tity of fixed air of almoſt any acidulous Wa "emarkadl | 
conſequence of this ingredient it has Ab warmth 85 
ſprightlineſs and vinoſity, and boils by m 


hong! 
. o „* 7 6 x oſed (al Y | 
but this ſoon flies off if the water be 1c:t eXPP” ne 


; : ed in welle 
it may in a great meaſure be preſerved lle 


refs iron, foſſil alkali, and calcareous and ſelenitical 


; Caſes, with good ſucceſs, 


i capable of diſſolving more iron than it na- 
bs eli "Ind of thus becoming a ſtronger chaly- 
tur 


n account of the great quantity of fixed air 
; Zi contains: and for the ſame reaſor an ebullition 
ic 


The Groeſ- 
_ uveniere, and Wartroz, are ſtill weaker 12 
ck, but highly impregnated with calcareous and ſe- 
be earths and contain alſo a greater proportion of 
mobel alkali. The Geromont is likewiſe a weak 
a bar but contains a great deal of calcareous and 
eat earth, and about three times as much alkaline 
n as any of the others. . - 
wore, will be better in diſorders ariſing from an Aci 
{ and as diuretics, particularly the Geromont. 
Th Bru, or Churon water, approaches to the nature 
of he Tonnelet, and though it has been decried, is ſaid, 
in conſequence of every trial, not to be inferior to any 
waters. 
Hp na that are comprehended under this deno- 
mination, abound with fixed air; they alſo contain more 


earths, together with a ſmall portion of ſea-ſalt, and an 
oily matter common to all waters. | 


All theſe ingredients are kept ſuſpended, and in a neu- 


mes chiefly depend; though they are probably rendered 


they are impregnated. 7 2 i 

Theſe waters are diuretic, and ſometimes purgative; 
and, like other chalybeate waters, they tinge the ſtools 
black. They exhilerate the ſpirits much better than 
wine or ſpirituous liquors, and their general operation 1s 
by ſtrengthening the fibres. They cool and quench 
thirſt much better than common water. | 

They are found excellent in caſes of univerſal Janguor 
or weakneſs, proceeding from a relaxation of the ſto- 
mack, and of the fibres in general, and where the con- 


dentary life; in weak, relaxed, groſs habits; in nervous 


proceed from too great a relaxation of the pulmonary 
veſſels; in obſtruCtions of the liver and ſpleen; in ſcor- 


butic and other putrid diſorders ; in hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints; in paralytic diſorders; in gleets; 


in the fluor albus; in fluxes of the belly; in the gravel 
and ſtone; in female obſtructions ;z in mens and 
in moſt other caſes where a ſtrengthening and briſk ſti- 
mulating reſolving chalybeate remedy is wanted: but 
they are generally hurtful in hot, bilious, and plethoric 
conſtitutions, when uſed before the body is cooled by 
proper evacuations; they are alſo hurtful in caſes of 


fever and heat, in heCtic fevers, and ulcerations of the 
lungs, and of other internal parts, and in moſt con- 


firmed obſtructions attended with fever. The uſual ſea- 


on for drinking them is in July and Auguſt, or from 
May to Septem | 


* ſtomach can bear without heavineſs or une aſineſs: 


ut it is adviſeable to begin with drinking a glaſs or two 


ſeveral times in a day, and ſo increaſe the quantity daily, 
as the ſtomach can 4 : 88 


unue that doſe, 
in the ſame degr 


ee as it was augmented at the beginning. 
oderate exerci 


k le is proper after drinking. Previous to 
\ e uſe of the water the firſt paſſages ſhould be cleanſed 
! gentle purges, and, if neceſſary, an emetic ſhould 


given; and, duri . x 
prevented, by during the courſe, coſtiveneſs ſhould be 


barb to the 


cooling regimen ſhould be obſerved. 
© Ha water is alſo 


vor albu l It is uſed as an injection in the 

1 1 10 and in ulcers and cancers of the womb, and 

nereal a 1 it is ſerviceable for waſhing ve- 

eg pub, and ulcers in the mouth, phagzdenic ul- 

enin vl by, of gargle for relaxed tonſils, and for faſt- 

2 ** ry eteeth, and in other caſes of relaxation. It is 
ud to cur 


Waſhing and Arr itch, and ſimilar complaints, by 


at th 
Kc. e lame time. Elliot's Mineral Waters, p. 201, 
The t Car 
Its "ed Sa being reſorted to by perſons from all 
* blow ber on account of its waters, has always 
AA * * neutrality during the hotteſt wars. 
'  ®PPALT, SPATUM, a word uſed in ſeveral 


SPACE, SPeATIUM, a ſimple idea, 


The four laſt waters, there- | 


tral ſtate, by means of the fixed air, on which their vir-| 
more active and penetrating both in the firſt paſſages, | 


and alſo when they enter the circulation, by means of | 
that ſmall portion of iron, earth, ſalt, &c. with which 


ſtitution has been weakened by diſeaſes, or by a too ſe-| 


diſorders ; at the cloſe of fits of the gout and rheuma- | 
tiſm; in ſuch aſthmatic diſorders and chronic coughs as | 


ber. 'The quantity to be drank is ſuch as 


r; and during the courſe to con- 
and to diminiſh the quantity at the cloſe 


occationally adding Rochelle ſalts or rhu- 
rſt glaſſes of water in the morning; and a 


uſed externally in a variety of 


ng, an internal courſe being obſerved 


different ſenſes; fometinaan for a 


fibroſe talc, 
SPAR. 


The various kinds of ſpaad are ſound pretty frequently 
in England and Germany, and ſometimes brought from 
the Levant: they are all ſoft, and eaſily pulverized. 
the modes whereof 
are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, &c. 

Space, conſideted barely in length between any two bo- 
dies, is the ſame idea which we have of diſtance, 

If it be conſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it 
is properly called capacity. 

When conſidered between the extremities of matter, 
which fills the capacity of face with ſomething ſolid, 
tangible, and moveable, it is then called exten/7on. 

So that extenſion is an idea belonging to body only; but 
ſpace, it is plain, may be conſidered without it. 
Space, therefore, in the general ſignification, is the ſame 
thing with diſtance conſidered every way, whether there 
be any ſolid matter in it or not. 

Each different diſtance is a different modification of ſpace; 
and each idea of any different /pace is a ſimple mode of 
this idea. Such are an inch, foot, yard, &c. which are 
the ideas of certain ſtated lengths, which men ſettle in 
their minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring. 
When theſe ideas are made familiar to men's thoughts, 
they can in their minds repeat them as often as they 
will, without joining to them the idea of body, and 
frame to themſelves the ideas of feet, yards, and fa- 
thoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds of all bodies; and by 
adding theſe ſtill to one another, they can enlarge their 
idea of ſpace, as much as they pleaſe. | 

From this power of repeating any idea of diſtance, with- 
out being ever able to come to an end, we acquire the 
idea of immenſity. 

Another mode, or modification, of ſpace, is taken from 
the relation of the parts of the termination of extenſion, 
or circumſcribed pace amongſt themſelves ; and this is 
what we call fgure. This the touch diſcovers in ſenfible 


| ſpecies of Engliſh 
or of GyPsUM;z and ſometimes for 


bodies, whoſe extremities come within our reach; and 


the eye takes, both from bodies and colours whoſe boun- 
daries are within its view; where, obſerving how the ex- 
tremities terminate, either in ſtraight lines, which meet at 
diſcernible angles, or in crooked lines, wherein no an- 
gles can be perceived; by conſidering theſe as they re- 
late to one another in all parts of the extremities of any 
body or ſpace, it acquires the idea we call figure; which | 
affords to the mind infinite variety. EE 
Another mode belonging to this head is that of pr, acc. 
Another mode of ſpace, is the idea which we get from 
the fleeting, and perpetually periſhing, parts of ſucceſ- 
ſion, which we call uRaTIon. © 

Space is uſually divided into abſelute and relative. 


SPACE, abſolute, is that conſidered in its own nature, with- 


out regard to any thing external, which always remains 
the ſame, and is infinite and immoveable. 


SPACE, relative, is that moveable dimenſion, or meaſure 


of the former, which our ſenſes define by its poſitions to 


bodies within it; and this the vulgar uſe for immoveable 
ſpace. | 


Relative ſpace, in magnitude and figure, is always the 
ſame with abſolute; but it is not neceſſary it ſhould be 
ſo numerically : as if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, 
in abſolute reſt, then the places of all things within her 
will be the ſame abſolutely and relatively, and nothing 
will change its place; but ſuppoſe the ſhip under ſail, 


or in motion, and ſhe will continually paſs through new 


parts of abſolute ſpace : but all things on board conſider- 
ed relatively, in reſpect to the ſhip, may be, notwith- 
| ſanding, in the ſame places, or have the ſame ſituation 
and poſition, in regard to one another. | 
The Carteſians, who make extenſion the eſſence of mat- 
ter, aſſert, that the /pace any body takes up, is the ſame _ 
thing with the body itſelf; and that there is no ſuch 
thing as mere /pace, void of all matter, in the univerſe : 
but this ſee diſproved under Vacuum. | 
The Carteſians, who do not allow of any diſtinction be- 


tween ſpace and matter, were naturally enough led to 


the opinion, that hace or extenſion was a ſubſtance, 
Others, who admit a vacuum, and conſequently an eſ- 
ſential difference between ſpace and matter, aſſert alſo 
that /pace is a ſubſtance, Among theſe we find s' Grave- 
ſande, Introd. ad Philof. ſect. 19. 
Others put /pace into the ſame claſs of beings as time and 
number; that is, they make it to be no more than a no- 
tion of the mind. Hence, according to theſe authors, 
abſolute ſpace, of which the Newtonians ſpeak, is a 
mere chimera. See the writings of the late biſhop of 
Cloyne, paſſim. | 
Space and time, according to Dr. Clarke, are attributes 
of the Deity, and the impoſſibility of annihilating theſe, 
5 even 
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 SPADING. See SAVINVG. 1 15 | 
SPADIX, in Botany, was formerly uſed to denote the re- 


© SPAID, or SpAxp, a term uſed by ſportſmen for a red 
SPAGIRIC, an epithet given to chemiſtry z which is call- 


_SPAGIRICAL phy/icrans. See PHYSICIANS. | 


8 PA 


even in idea, is the ſame with the neceſſary exiſtence of 


the Deity. Sce Watt's Phil. Eff. Eff. i. 

SPACE, in Geometry, denotes the area of any figure; or 
that which fills the interval or diſtance between the lines 
that terminate it. | 
The parabolic ſpace is that included in the whole parabola. 
The. conchoidal ſpace, or the ciſſoidal ſpace, are what are 
included within the cavities of the conchoid and ciſſoid. 
By the new methods now introduced, of applying alge- 
bra to geometiy, it is demonſtrated, that the conchoidal 
and ciſſoĩdal ſpaces, though infinitely extended, are yet 
finite magnitudes. 

SPACE, cycloidal. See CYCLOIDAL. 

SPACE, elliptic. See ELLIPTIC. 


Space, in Mechanics, the line a moveable body, conſider- | 


cd as a point, is conceived to defcribe by its MOTION. 
SPADE, an inſtrument for digging up the ground; the 
handle or ſhaft is about three feet long; the head of it 


is all of iron, the upper part being flat, for the workman | 


to ſet his foot on to force it into the ground ; the length 


of the head is a foot, or fifteen inches, and the breadth 


{ix or eight. | 
SPADE, turfing. See TURFING. | | 
SPADE alſo denotes any gelded beaſt, or a deer three years 
old. | | 


ceptacle of a palm, produced within a ſpatha or ſheath, 
or the branches that bear fruit; but it is now uſed in a 


more general ſenſe, to expreſs all lower-ſtalks that come | 


/ 


out of a ſpatha. N | 
SPADO, among the Romans, differed from an eunuch 

only in this, that the latter was deprived both of the 

penis and teſtes, but the pa of the teſtes only. 


* 


male deer three years old. 


ed the ſpagiric art, or medicina ſpagirica; and to chemi- 
cal phyſicians, who are alſo called /pagzri/7s. RT 
It is chiefly reſtricted to that ſpecies of chemiſtry which 
works on metals, and is employed in the ſearch of the 
philoſopher's ſtone. | | 

Voſſius derives the word from onaw, to extract, and ayei- 
et, congregare, to collef ; which are the two principal 
olfices of chemiſts. Paracelſus firſt introduced the word. 


SPAHIS, from the Perſian e/ſpawhee, q. d. horſeman, 

horſemen in the Ottoman army; chiefly raiſed in Aſia. 
Tue great ſtrength of the grand ſignior's army conſiſts in 
the janizaries, who are the foot, and the pabis, who 
are the horſe. | | 
The aga, or commander of the Hhabis, is called /pahilar 
agaſi. Sce ACA. | „ | 

SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the 
thumb's end and the tip of the little finger, when both 
are ſtretched out. . | 
The Han is eſtimated at three hands breadths, or nine 

inches. „ 

SPAN, in a hip, a ſmall line or cord, the middle of which 
is uſually attached to a ſtay, from whence the two ends 
branch outwards to the right and leſt, and having either 

a block or thimble attached to their extremities. 
The intention of the /pax is alſo to confine ſome rope 
which paſſes through the correſponding block or thimble, 
as well to increaſe the effect of the ſaid rope, as to pre- 
vent it from ſwinging at too great a diſtance from the 
centre of its action in ſtormy weather. Such are the 
ſpans occaſionally uſed for the top-gallant braces, or the 
fore-top-gallant bow-lines, &c. Falconer, | 

SPANGLES for paper-hangings. See PaPER-hangings. 

SPANIEL, Hiſpaniolus, or Canis Avicularius of Linnæus, 
a variety of the canis familiaris, a ſpecies of pod uſed 

in fowling. . | a 


From the name it may be ſuppoſed, that we were in- 
debted to Spain for this breed. There are two varieties 


of this kind; the firſt ſormerly uſed in hawking to ſpring 


the game, the ſame with our ſtarters; the other uſed 


only for the net, and formerly called index, or ſetter. 
This kingdom has been remarkable for producing dogs 
of this ſort, particular care having been taken to preſerve 
the breed in the utmoſt purity. They are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Engliſh ſpaniels; ſo that, notwithſtand- 


ing the derivation of the name, it is more than probable | 


they are natives of Great Britain. 

The pointer, which is a dog of foreign extraction, was 
unknown to our anceſtors. _ | 
The aquaticus, or finder, in Dr. Caius's ſyſtematic ar- 
rangement (ſee Dos), was the fame with our water 
ſpaniel, and uſed to find or recover the game that was 

. Joſt. See Mater Doc. | | 
The ſpaniel is of grout uſe, but ſubjeQ to many diſ- 
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tempers ; among theſe the mange ig 3 
one, and is the molt pernicious of all oth 
and his beauty, and is very apt, when — to his oi 
ſpread to others that come in its way, Tj, bay 
| a decoction of a large quantity of brimſtone Me 
common ſalt and wood-aſhes, in water and wy 
each equal quantities; this is to be uſed th . 
times a day, waſhing the ereature well with 16.0 fn 
fire, or in the warm ſun. If this is not ſt it before the 
| ron 
the ſame ingredients, with the addition of , .*, 
quantity of wood-ſoot, are to be boiled in q den 
gar, and the liquor uſed in the ſame RB, Vine. 
mull never be uſed in cold weather, as it would but thi 
danger the creature's life. itlener 
When this diſeaſe is not in a violent de ree 
cured by the herb agrimony internally taken, 
thod is to pound the roots, leaves, and ſeeds of 
in a mortar, and mix them with a larg 
wheaten-bran; they are to be then made j 
the common way, and baked in an oven; 
have no other bread but this for ſome time 
eat of this as often, and as much he will 
out any farther care, has cured many. 
| Another very troubleſome diſorder in this creature. 
what is called the Formica: this infeſts only the * 
and is cauſed by flies, and by the dog's ſcratching 62 
them. The beſt medicine for the cure of theſe 18 
take a quantity of pure and clean gum tragacanth, ini. 
it in white-wine vinegar; let as much vineoar be uſe r 
will ſerve to ſoften it, and when it has Jain a week in . 
let it be taken out and ground on a marble, 8 
painters grind their colours, adding to it roch-alum 2 
galls, reduced to powder, of each two ounces; all li 
is to be well mixed together, and the matter, if i 
grows too {tiff in the grinding, is to be moiſtened with 
ome of the vinegar in which the gum was forked: 
when all is thoroughly mixed, and ground fne, it bu 
be put in a gallypot, and a ſmall quantity of it applied 
the 5 ear every night till the complaint is x. 
moved. 2 
The ſwelling of the throat is another diſeaſe very con 
mon to ſpaniels, but the cure of this is eaſy; there needs 
only to bathe it well with oil of camomile, and after. 
wards waſh it with a mixture of vinegar and falt; th 
done night and morning will, in a few days, wholly te 
move the complaint. Spaniels will ſometimes, when 
they have much reſt and good food, Joſe their ſenſe df 
ſmelling, but this is recovered by a britk purge and repeat: 
ed airings; a very common doſe, on this occaſion, is z 
drachm of jalap, and two drachms of fal gem, mixed i 
into a bolus with oxymel of ſquills : this is to be rudbe 
over with ſome butter, and will be got down in that mats 
ner pretty eaſily, and will work briſkly. 
SPANIEL gentle. See LA- DO. 
SPANISH academy, bible, black, brown, comage, FL 
epocha, inquiſition, language, meaſures, order, plough, ſity 
ſeap, wax, and white, ſee the ſeveral articles. 
SPANISH flies, See CANTHARIDES. 
SPANISH juice. See LIQUORICE. : 
SPANSHACKLE, aboard a /hip, a large claſp of i, 
which goes round the end of the davit upon the forts 
caſtle. 7 
SPAR, /patum, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſhining ſtony {ud- 
ſtance, generally, though imprope:ly, ſuppoſed to 0 
compounded of cryſtal, incorporated with lac lanz, 0 
other mineral, earthy, ſtony, or metallic matter; 
quently found in caves and grottos, and in the cletts a 
rocks, lead-mines, &c. 15 5 ale ; 
Spars are defined by Dr. Hill to be foſſils not inla 
mable, nor ſoluble in water: when pure, pellucid, 1 
colourleſs, and emulating the appearance ot ale, 7 
wanting its diſtinguiſhing characters; compoſed «ry 
and equable plates, not flexile nor elaſtic; 10. 110 
fire with ſteel; readily calcining in a ſmall fire, 1 
menting violently with acids, and wholly foluble in. 
See CExYsTALS and STONES. __ 2 
Of this claſs of bodies Hill enumerates te! ny 
under thoſe twenty-one genera, many of whuch, * 
their accidental admixtures, deviate greatly in Pr 
ance from the natural ſtate of pure / e pe 
Of the firſt order are the pellucid cry{talliform wn # 
fect ſpars, compoſed of a column terminate 
end by a pyramid, 14 join 
Of the Kechd are thoſe compoſed of two pyramiss Þ 
baſe to baſe, without any intermediate on, 
Of the third are the cryſtalliform columnar 4 e 
hering by one end to ſome ſolid bod); and tert 
the other by a pyramid. wil 
Of the Path a the pyramidal cryſtallifor ſpars 
out columns, 


Of the fifth are the /þars of a parallclepiped PT g 


ure ig 
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HEX AEDROSTYLA, the PENTAEDROSTYLA, and the 
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be are the pars externally of no regular form, 
00 a 19 into . maſſes. 
wy ſeventh order are the cruſtaceous ſpars. Theſe 
0f + cryſtallino-terrene ſtructure, or debaſed from 

- atural pellucidity by an admixture of earth, and 
23 into plates or cruſts of a ſtriated figure within. 
wo hth order comprehends the cruſtaceous terrene 
155 1 1 ſo highly debaſed with earth, as to appear 

ut earthy, of an irregular ſtructure, and not ſtriated 
22 Theſe often encruſt fiſſures of ſtone, and ſome- 
1 10 etable and other extraneous bodies in ſprings. 
ke — order are the ſpars formed into oblong ey- 
fs bodies, known by the name of /ala#ite, or ſtony 
_ the tenth comprehends thoſe formed into ſmall 
an- figures, compoſed of various cruſts encloſing one 
go and generally known > the name /talagmite ; 
zo 4 to theſe the /pars, influenced in their figures 
by metalline particles, we have the whole ſeries of theſe 
bodies. Theſe are, 1. The cubic, owing their figure to 
lead. 2. The pyramidal, with four planes, owing their 
figure to tin. 3. The rhomboidal, conſiſting of fix planes, 
owing their figure to iron. | | 
The genera of theſe ſeveral orders are theſe. 
Of the firſt there are three, viz. the TRIEXAHEDRIA, 
the TRIPENTAHEDRIA, and the ENNRAHED RIA. 


Of the ſecond order there are three genera, viz. the 51- 


ocTAHEDRIA, the DIEXAHEDRIA, and the DITR1- 


Of the third order there are alſo three genera, viz. the 


TRIEDROSTYLA. | | 
Ol the fourth order there are only two genera, viz. the 
HEXAPYRAMIDES, and TRIPYRAMIDES. 

Of the fifth order there is alſo only one known genus, the 
PARALLELOPIPEDIA. | 75 
Of the fixth order there is only one known genus, the 
ANOMORHOMBOIDIA. | 


Of the ſeventh order there are two known genera, viz. 


the PLACAGNODIAUGIA, and the PLACAGNOSCIERIA. 

Of the eighth order there are two genera, viz. the c1BDE- 
LOSTRACIA, and CIBDELOPLACIA., | 
Of the ninth order there are two genera, viz. the STA 
EACTAGNIA, and STALACTO-CIBDELA. 

And of the tenth order there are alſo two genera, viz. the 


STALAGMODIAUGTA, and STALAGMOSCIERIA. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſlils, p. 201, &c. 


The obſervation that /þar is continually formed at this 


time in caves and grottos under ground, has given birth 
to many different conjectures as to the origin of that ſub- 
ſtance. We have accounts from Switzerland, and other 
places, that the ſnow by long lying on the earth, and 


being ſubject to repeated freezing, is at length hardened | 


into ſpar : this is much of the nature of that opinion of 
the ancients concerning cryltal, that it was water frozen 
by ſevere colds to a ſort of ice, much harder than the 
common kind; both are equally erroneous and abſurd. 
But more rational conjectures, as to its origin, are; that 
it is produced either by eſfluvia alone, or by the joint force 
of eflluvia itſuing up from the depths of the earth, and 
mixing with water ouzing out of rocks into their cracks 
and cavities, or by the ſame water or effluvia paſhng 
through beds of this /parry matter contained in clay. In 
the firſt place we are to obſerve, that ſpar is capable of 
being diſſolved either by water or vapour, and ſuſpended 
mperceptibly in either ; and that though it remains ſuſ- 
pended a long time, yet there are occaſions of its ſepa- 
2 itſelf from either of theſe vehicles, ſuch are long 
and formation of ſpar, therefore, is properly perhaps only 


tne change of place in this ſubſtance, and all that theſe | 
Agents, waters and va 


the ſtrata of earth or ſtone, in which it lay in ſcattered 


cl an bring it together into the cracks and cre- 
Pg nes, where it may again ſeparate itſelf, and 
ore pwie and perfe | 
an in de d on of nature, in this caſe, is very like that of 
are mixed ing of ſalts from the various bodies they 
A in 4 and par in its two ſtates, when blend- 
form of Shay of ſtone, &c. and when pure, and in 
ig Alltals in the cracks, may be compared to alum, 
its bed, and when purified. The alum 
perceptible to th, ſtones, from which it is made, 1s not 
terbeing added . dhe but lies in ſcattered particles Wa- 
eh 0 this takes up the alt, and when it has 
geg by evaporation and reſt, yields it again 
and it forms ſuch cryſtals on the fides 
one, whe other does on the ſides of the fiſſures 
Which it was 5 are the veſſels where the water, out of 
Proper time. med, was ſet to evaporate, and to reſt a 
That ſom 


Wop 


ing ſtill, and evaporation. What is called the growth | 


pours, do, 1s only to waſh it out of | 


Vol. I. ae ou from vapours alone, is evident | ter in which large 8 of ſpar are ſuſtained. After 
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from the /alafite, or ſtony icicles, hanging down from 
the roofs of our caverns, which, though they grow down- 
wards, yet have many times little plants of the ſame 
ſubſtance growing out at their ſides, and ſtanding up- 
wards, contrary te the growth of the other, and evi- 
dently formed of the matter ſeparated from the vapours 
in their aſcent, as the ſtalactitæ themſelves are from ſuch 
as have aſcended to the roof, and there been condenſed 
into water, and ſent down again in drops. Nor is the 
ſparry matter alone thus raiſed in vapour, for even the 
metals, and other bodies, as little likely as thoſe to be 
thus raiſed, yet are found to form ſtalactitæ. 


The mundics, in general, though they never form regu- 


lar ſtalactitæ, yet often are found adhering to the ſides 
of them, and the metals, particularly iron and lead, 
form regular ſtalactitæ; the iron ones very common and 
very perfect; the lead leſs perfect and more fare; and 
Dr. Brown gives us abundant inſtances, of ſpars growing 
entirely from vapours in the baths of Buda in Hungary. 
Mr. Beaumont is of opinion, that earth by degrees will 
ripen into par; but this is an error. He ſounds his 
opinion on certain ſtalactitæ, and ſtalagmitæ, ſound in 
caverns, partly earth and partly par, and ſuppoſes, that 
the whole would in time become far; but there is no- 
thing in nature to warrant this conjecture. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 129. | meth | 5 
Mr. de Juſſieu has given us, in the Memoirs of the Pa- 
ris Academy, a very remarkable account of the recryſtal- 
lization, or reproduction of the parts of ſpar, after ſo- 
lution. Mem. Acad. Paris, 1719. | 


The denomination of ſpars, ſays the editor of the Che- 


mical Dictionary, is given to many ſtones of different 


properties and appearances, which do not poſſeſs con- 
ſtantly any one common character or mark, by which 
they may be certainly diſtinguiſhed from other ſtones. 


In general, we may obſerve, that they are moſt frequent- 


ly found in mines, and that they generally conhſ{t of 
ſmooth and ſhining plates or laminæ; that ſome are tranſ- 
parent and others opake; that ſome are colourleſs and 
others coloured; that they are cryſtallized in various de- 
terminate figures, or poſſeſs no determinate ſhape; and, 
laſtly, that they differ ſo much in hardneſs, denſity, de- 


gree of ' fuſibility, and in their moſt eſſential chemical 


properties, that they cannot be conſidered as forming a 
diſtinct claſs of foſſil ſubſtances. | | 


The ſeveral ſtones to which the name of ſpar has been 


given are, the calcareous, the gypſeous, the fluors, and 
felt par. Calcareous ſpars are ſoft, heavy ſtones, which 
have the common chemical properties of ALC AR EOS 
earth. Their texture is laminated, ſome of them have 


no determinate figure, and others from their form are 
called rhomboidal. Some pars, called dogs 199th ſpars, 


have a pyramidal figure; but when theſe are broken, 
their fragments ſhew that they alſo conſiſt of rhomboidal 
particles. Some rhomboidal ſpars are tranſparent, others 
are opake; ſome are colourleſs, and others are coloured; 
and ſome of them have a property of doubly refracting 
the rays of light; this ſpar has been called refra&ing {par, 
or i/land CRYSTAL. Its figure is that of an oblique pa- 
rallelepiped, contained within fix parallelogrammic 6des, 
and eight ſolid angles. Each of the obtuſe angles of the 


parallelograms is 101® 52/; and each of the acute angles 
is 78 8'. Theſe calcareous ſtars may be diſtinguiſhed. 


from others by eſferveſcing with acids. 


The gyp/eous, or ſelenitic ſpars, are gypſeous earth, diſ- 


tinctly cryſtallized. The form of the cryſtals is rhom- 
boidal. They are alſo called sELENITEs and GLAC1ES 


maria, Theſe ſpars ſometimes aſſume other forms, and 


are very heavy. 


Mr. Margraaf has ſhewn, that under this claſs are to be 
comprehended, thoſe white opake ſpars, which by cal- 


cination with inflammable matters are capable of receiving 


a phoſphoric quality, fimilar to that of the Bolognian 
| ſtone, which he alſo ſhews is a gypleous /par. For the 


ſpars called fluors, fee FL u OR. 


The felt-ſpar, or ſpatum ſcintillans, differs from all the 


preceding, in being ſo hard as to be capable of ſtriking 


ignited ſparks from ſteel. For which reaſon it is referred 
by Cronſtedt to the ſiliceous claſs of earths, and by him 


called rhombic quartz, becauſe the particles of which it 
conliſts ſeem to be parallelepipeds, each of which is con- 


- tained within fix rhomboidal ſides. Its colours are vari- 


ous, white, grey, and red. 
Several other foſſil ſubſtances conſiſt of large plates, and 
are, therefore, ſaid to have a /parry texture. Such are 


ſome kinds of talcs, of horn-blend, of quartz, of ami- 


anthus, and ſome calciform ores of metals. 


SeaRs, in Medicine, have from the earlieft times been re- 


commended in nephritic complaints. Some have uſed 
one kind, ſome another, as the lapis judaſcus, the /parr y 
incruſtations of caverns, petrified oyſter-ſhells, and wa- 
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SPARROW, reed, paſſer arundinaceus, the EMBERIZA ſchoe- 


all, the nephritic virtues of /par want ſufficient proof 5 
ſome even ſuſpect its uſe to be more hurtful than bene- 
ficial. See CRYSTAL. 

SPARADRAP, SrarRaDRAPUM, in Pharmacy, &c. an an- 

" cient name for a kind of ſear-cloth; or a linen-cloth | 
ſmeared on both ſides with ſome kind of plaſter, or un- 
uent. 

he ſparadrap is ſometimes alſo called tela Gualteriana, 

or tela Gualleri; ſometimes, tela emplaſtica. 
It is prepared by melting a ſufficient quantity of ſome 
plaſter or unguent, and dipping a linen cloth therein, 
till ſuch time as it hath imbibed its fill. It is then taken 
out, cooled, and poliſhed on a marble. 

SPARAGUS, or AsPARAGUs, ſperage, in Botany. See 
ASPARAGUS. 

SPARGANIUM, brurr-reed, in Botany, a genus of the monoe- 
cia triandria claſs. Its characters are theſe z it has male 
and female flowets ; in both which the calyx is a roundiſh 

amentum or catkin, and compoſed of three leaves, with- 

out a corolla; the ſtigma of the female is bifid, and the 
fruit a ſingle ſeeded drupe. Linnzus enumerates two 
ſpecies. | 

SPARGANOSIS, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs a milk- 
tumor in women's breaſts. | 

SPARGUS, in [chthyology, a name given by Gaza to the 
common ſparus, which he calls alſo Huta. 

Artedi calls it the plain yellow ſparus, with an annular 
ſpot near the tail. 

SPARLING, in /chthyology. See SMELT. 

SPeARLING-fow!, in Ornithology, a name given in ſome 
places by the country people to the female MERGANSER, 
called more uſually the DUNDIVER. 

GPARRING, among Cock-fighters, is the fighting a cock 
with another to breathe him. In ſparring, they-put hotts 
on thcir ſpurs, that they may not hurt one another. 'To 

ſpar the cock, imports in general, to breathe him, in or- 
der to embolden him to fight. Sce HoTrTs. 


SPARROW, par, in Ornithology, the name of a large | 


order of birds. Sec PASSERES. | 
SPARROW, common, or houſe, the FRING1LLA domeſtica 
of Linnæus, is a well-known bird, and needs no deſcrip- 
tion. Sparrows are proverbially ſalacious; they breed 
early in the ſpring, often in the neſts of the martin, after 
expelling the owner; the martin, however, in revenge, 
is {aid to aſſemble its companions, and to aſſiſt in plaiſter- 
ing up the entrance with dirt, and thus leaves the in- 
vader to periſh. | | | 
OPARROW, hedge, curruca, or MOTACILLA modularis of 
Linnzus, in Ornithology, a bird of the fize of the red- 
breaſt, or of the titlark; its beak is longiſh, ſlender, and 
black. Its head is of a deep brown, mixed with afſh- 
colour; the checks are marked with oblong ſpots of dirty 
white; the back and coverts of the wings are dulſky, 
_ edged with reddiſh brown; the quill-feathers and tail 
duiky ; the rump brown, tinged with green; the throat 
and breaſt are of a dull aſh-colour; the belly of a dirty 
_ white; the ſides, thighs, and vent-feathers are of a pale 


tawny brown; and the legs of a dull fleſh colour. This 


bird frequents low hedges, particularly thoſe of gardens; 
making its neſt in ſome ſmall buſh, where it lays four or 
five eggs of a fine pale blue colour; and during the breed- 
ing ſeaſon it has a remarkable flirt with its wings. The 
male has a ſhort but very ſweet plaintive note, which it 


begins with the firſt froſty mornings, and continues till | 


a little time in the ſpring. 


Ihe bird which Linnzeus ſuppoſes to be our bedge-ſpar- | | 


row, winch he deſcribes under the title of motacilla cur- 
rica, aud to which he applies the denomination of can- 
navarsola, differs in colour of plumage as well as eggs. 
Peniant. | | 
It is in the neſt of this bird that the cuckow hatches her 
eggs for the moſt part, though not always, the neſts of 
turtle and wood pigeons being ſometimes uſed by her for 
that purpoſe. Hence it was that the ancients made the 
cuckow an emblem of ſuch men as made bold with the 


marriage-bed of others, who, on that account, were | 


called cur ruce. 


niclus of Linnæus, in Ornithology, a bird that lives moſt 
commonly among reeds in marſhy places, and known 
among authors by the name of junco. | 


{ts neſt is curiouſly contrived, being faſtened to four reeds, 
and ſuſpended by them like a hammoc, about three feet | 
avove the water. It lays four or five eggs of a bluiſh 
white, marked with irregular purpliſh veins. This bird 


is much admired for its ſong, and like the nightingale it | 
tings in the night. In the male, the head, chin, and | 


throat are black; the tongue livid ; at each corner of the 

mouth commences a white ring, which encircles the head; 

at approach of winter the head changes to hoary, but on 

return of ſpring reſumes its jet colour; the whole under 

fide of the body is white ; che back, coverts of the wings, 
h 2 


SP A 


and the fcapular feathers are black, deeply he; | 
red ; the two middle feathers of the tal y border with 


colours; the three next black; the exterior web * fn 
an 


SPARROW, leſſer reed, willow lark, or ſedge-birg 
3 


ol the interior of the outmoſt feather is White; 


of the female is ruſt- coloured, ſpotted with bl 5 al 
wants the white ring round the neck; but in m re l 
reſpects reſembles the male. Pennant. "te 
arundinaceus minor, the MOTACILLA ſalicaria 5 A 
næus, is a ſpecies of a ſlender elegant form: th . . 
brown, marked with duſky ſtreaks; over each e 4 tad 
of pure white, over that another of black ; cheeks by = 
throat, breaſt, and belly white; the two laſt th. =" 
OY hind-part of the neck and back of $ _ 
rown ; the back * with black; coverts of the ih 
tawny z coverts of the wings duſky, edged with wy 
brown; quill-feathers duſky ; tail brown, and ** 
form of a wedge, and making a circle when ſpread; 2 
legs duſky. his bird is common in low wet dn 
ſits on the top of ſome ſpray, with its wings diſnevel 0 
its ſong conſiſts but of two notes, which are loud = 
rulous, and harſh. Pennant. 5 
Ray obſerves, that the /eſſer reed ſparrow ſings ſweet! 
_ ſome have called it cannavarola. See Tab, IV. Bid, 
42. 


SPAR ROW, ſolitary. See PASSER ſolitarius. 

SPARROW, tree, paſſer montanus, or FRINGILLA montong 
of Linnzus, is inferior in ſize to the common ſparriy; 

U 


the bill is thick and black; the crown of the head, hind 
part of the neck, and leſſer coverts of the wings are of 
a bright bay; the two firſt plain, the laſt ſpotted with 
black; the chin black; the cheeks and ſides of the head 


white, marked with a great black ſpot beneath each ear; 


the breaſt and belly of a dirty white: juſt above the 
greater coverts 1s a row of feathers, black edged with 
white; the greater coverts are black edped with ruft-co. 
Jour; the quill-feathers duſky, edged with pale red; 


lower part of the back of an olive brown; the tail brown; 


and legs of a {traw colour. | 
Theſe birds are common in Lincolnſhire, among trees, 
and collect like the common kind in great flocks. Pen. 


SPARROW, water, paſſer aquaticus, in Ornithology, a bird 


deſcribed by Nieremberg, which he ſays the Indians call 


acototleguichitl. It fings all day long without ceaſing, | 


but with no very pleaſing note: it is, however, a well- 


taſted bird; it lives among ſedge and buſhes, and is of 


the ſize and ſhape of a ſwallow, but has a black bill and 
ellow legs; its breaſt and belly are white, and its back 
is of a browniſh yellow, variegated with ſpots of black 
and white. This bird much reſembles our reed. par- 
6 5 


SPARROWGRASS, in Botany. See ASPARAGUS. 
DPARROW hawk. See Hawk. 
SPARRO W-wort, paſſerina, in Botany, a genus of the u. 


tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe; the 
flower has no empalement, but has one withered petal 
having a flender cylindrical tube ſwelling below the 
middle, and divided into four parts at the top, which 
ſpread open; and it has eight briſtly ſtamina, fitting on 


the top of the tube, terminated by erect ſummits; it has 


8 


an oval germen under the tube, having a lender ſtyle 
riſing on one ſide of the germen, crowned by 2 headed 
ſtigma, ſet with prickly hairs on every ſide; the germen 
afterward turns to an oval ſeed, pointed at both ends 
and incloſed in a thick oval capſule of one cell, There 


are four ſpecies. Miller. : 
PARSE-leaves, ſparſa folia, among Botaniſts, See LEAF. 


SPARTIUM, in Botany. See BROO M-tree: ; 
SPARTOPOLIAS lapis, in Natural Hi/tory, à name given 


by ſome authors to a whitiſh agate, variegated with . 
and ſlender ſtreaks of grey, diſpoſed in a varioully undu 
lat ed order, and reſembling grey hairs. 


SPARUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Iththyology, the nan 


cutting teeth, and that the grinders are obtuſe 2 
| ſet, covered with lips: the branchioſtege me 


Of this genus there are twenty-ſix ſpecies, 


SPARUS, among the Romans, 


palpitating all over the body, as ſoon as ta 


of a genus of fiſh of the general order of the weren 
the characters of which are, that the opercula 0 


gills are ſcaly, and the mouth 1s furniſhed wich Hog 


mbrane col. 


Giſts of five rays; the body is compreſſed the i 


* . . - un 0 
line is curved behind, and tlie pectoral fins ww? 1 
as 


| $MARTS 
head, the PAGRUS, SARGUS, MELANURU® 


CANTHAKUS, &C.  » derived ffom 

The name /parus is of Greek origin, wo nd was given 
97 43 4 a 

the verb TT Ape, to palpitate, or trembiè; f trembling of 


to this fiſh from its remarkable quality rho out 0 


weapon 
ſed for 


water. | %, 
a kind of ruſtic 


bent backwards like the foot. It was likewiſe u 
ſmall dart, or miſſive weapon. 85 363% 


— — SO Hy — = 


II 


SPA 


or SPASMUS, ragua, THT WG a Greek 


O47 A , 
pA ee import with the Latin convulſio, and Eng- 
term; 


jth conifer: iſnes two kinds of ſpaſms; the firſt con- 
Cain et contraction of the muſcles, which 
filing in members rigid and inflexible. 'The ſecond, 


cage, natural motions and palpitations, frequent- 
. , * 382 0 i | 
in ntermitling and beginning again. 0 
jy in dental ſpaſms are of ſhort continuance: there are 
ar . from flatulencies; others from bites of veno- 
One 


mous bealts, 
of the humo 


ic Vi ; CC. 
755 16 * either univerſal, extending itſelf over the 


hich is a very rare caſe: or partial, oc- 
ee Bene one part of the body; theſe are very 
83 and ſeize at times on every part, from the head 
to the foot. + : 
of the univerſal ſpaſms are, 1: Lhe TE 
mo "which ſeizes upon the whole body, and makes 


urs vellicating the ſtomach, exceſſive cold, 


TANUS, W 

1 0 ioid in every part. 

45 . the body forwards, ſo that the head 
3 


5; brought to meet the knees. 8. The op1$THOTONOS, 


- which inclines the whole body forcibly backwards : and, | 


The CATALEPSIS, which ſeizes the whole ſyſtem of 
moment, and fixes it rigidly and unalterably in . poſ- 
ture in which it finds it; fo that the poſition - _ 
limb, and the very turn of the countenance, and * : 
the eyes, is the _ as when the patient was ſeized. 
This is a very rare Cale. ; ; 

1 clas of particular and partial Jpafms belong, 
1, Many of the arthritic complaints. 2. The TN 
or nightmare, which is a ſpaſm of the breaſt. 3. The 
cnpulſice ASTHMA. 4+ The CYNIC ſpaſm, which is a 


peculiar diſtortion of the face, reſembling that of a per- 
n while laughing. This endures uſually many hours, 
and is often of very fatal conſequence, frequently ter- 


minating in an apoplexy, or in the moſt terrible convul- 
tons. 5. The $4RDONIC laugh, which only differs 
from the former in that it is attended with an abſolute 
delirium, which is not the caſe in the other. 6. Phe 
PRIAPISM, Which is an involuntary and painful erection 
of the penis. J. The ſpaſtic contraction of the colon in 
flatulent colics. 8. The fixt ſpaſms of Paracelſus, which 


the author deſcribes as often atflicting podagric and arth- | 


ritic patients. Es 5 
Spaſms in general, beſide theſe diſtinctions, are divided 
by authors into the ſudden, or inſtantaneous, which 
ſeize upon any muſck in a moment, and keep it for a 
conſiderable time in a painful ſtate of contraction, and 
the ſlow ones. | . 


The /low ſpaſms are alſo divided into two kinds. 1. The 


muſcular and tendinous: and, 2. The fibrillary. In the 
frit of theſe the whole muſcle is affected with :enſive 
pains, and the limb becomes finally contracted. In the 
other, the ſeparate fibres in the muſcle are only affected. 


This is uſually the caſe in /pa/ms in arthritic caſes, which | 


ſeize a few fibres only at firſt, but finally faſten upon 
more, and extend themſelves over the whole muſcle, in 
which caſe the pain uſually becomes leſs. A tenſive 


pain in the neck, occaſioned by ſitting or lying in an 


uneaſy poſture, uſually called a crick in the neck, is alſo 


to be enumerated among the partial /pa/ms 3 and finally, 


theſe allections are not reſtrained wholly to the external 
parts, but often ſeize alſo upon the internal, as the œſo- 
Phagus, the ſtomach, the bladder, &c. 


tis a common error to confound the word ſpaſm with 


Nn . . I 4 , . . 
cnvujion z their difference is evident, the one being ſta- 


uonary and immoveable, the other erratic, and flying 


from one part of a muſcle to another, and from one 
mulcle to another; the convulſion alſo uſually extends 
elf farther than tlie ſpaſm, and is greater in degree; 
and finally, the /paſm is a much leſs dangerous complaint 


tan the convulſion. Men are more ſubject to ams in 
and among them, ſuch as are of a 


general than women, 


lüntzuine and plethoric habit, are moſt of all ſubject to 
them, The 
blood in a body where the vellels are ſmall, and nature 
c endeayouring to throw off the load of the plethora 
el, where it is troubleſome to her, by this 
ts th which, though an erroneous one, is therefore 
© Out 1ts end. | 
moſt da notice in. The univerſal ch t 
ternal . pul as they are frequently attended with in- 
legcnerat zaumations; and the partial ſpaſms too often 
Ide © into convulſions. If /paſms are very frequent 
ale mb they are to be ſuſpected of threatening 
een free ny ants in old age; and when perſons have 
to them ae ſpaſ ms in their youth, and become ſubject 
tend apo 8 9 d, it is much to be feared that they por- 
general 1 les, palſics, and ſuffocative catarrhs : and in 
Ul ſpaſms, as they are in reality no other than 


from the puncture of a nerve, the acrimony } 


2. The EMPROSTHOTO-| 


general cauſe of ſpaſms is an abundance of | 


ſpaſms are much the 


SPA 


| the incomplete attempts of nature to free herſelf of ſonic: 
what that offends her in particular parts, portend ſome 

worſe miſchief, when they are obſerved to return fre- 

| quently, and with violence. Spaſms happening in acute 
diſeaſes, and from wounds, are all very dangerous ſymp- 
toms, and threaten convulſions, and other miſchiefs. 
Method of cure. The means to be uſed; when the fits 
are off, are bleeding in any manner, by the lancet, by 
teeches, or by cupping, as may be moſt proper in regard 
to the part principally affected, and other circumſtances ; 
after this the prime viz are to be cleared by purges 
from any foulneſſes that may adhere to them; and finally, 
ſuch medicines are to be given, as are known to attenuate 
the blood; and with all this, gentle exerciſe is of great 
ſervice; in the time of the fit, lenient and paregoric 
medicines, as amber, and the ſpirit of hartſhorn : and to 
theſe are to be added the acrid vegetables, ſuch as the 
more temperate carminatives, and the emulſive diluent 
medicines, with nitre and cinnabar. | 
This laſt drug is famous alone in all theſe caſes, and in- 
deed in all emotions of the blood; but neither this, nor 
any of the others, will take effe till after bleeding, if 
the /pa/m be violent. The volatile alkalis alfo ſucceed 
beſt when mixed with a fixed one; ſuch as the ſpirit of 
hartſhorn with the tincture of ſalt of tartar, or of anti- 
mony. Junker's Comp. Med. p. 608, &c. See Con- 
_VULSION. £ | 5 
SPASMO DIC, ſomething belonging to a ſpaſm, or convul- 
ſion; as a Jagſmodic medicine, ſpaſmodic diſeaſe, c. 
Hunger, according to M. Hecquet, is a {paſmodic affec- 
tion of the fibres of the ſtomach ; unlefs it ariſe from the 
fibres being too much moiſtened by the liquor thereof, 
ſo as to incapacitate them for their office. See HuN GER. 

SPAT, a term uſed by the fiſhermen for the ſpawn of 
OYSTERS, which is caſt in the month of May. 

SPA'FAGOIDES, in Natura, Fiftory, the name of a ge- 

nus of the echini marini, the characters of which are, that 
it has the aperture for the anus on one fide of the upper 
ſurface, and has a large furrow on the back, which makes 
it of a cordated form; but has no furrows on the ver- 
tex, but only four or five ſmooth rays, made of a num- 
ber of flight tranſverſe ſtriz. See Tab. of Teflaceous Ani- 
mals, Ne 14. | | | 
SPATANGI, in Natural Hiſiory, the name of a genus of 
the echini marini, including all thoſe which are marked in 
the ſhape of a heart, and have the aperture for the anus 
in one of the ſides of the upper ſuperficies. Theſe have 
all a remarkable furrow ori the back ; their baſe is nearly 
flat, and they have ſeveral furrows on the vertex. By 
theſe characters they are diſtinguiſhed from the briſſi, 
with which they have in common the marks of two lips 
to their mouth, and want the teeth the other kinds have. 
See Tab. of Teſlaceous Animal, No iI. Klein's Echin p. 35. 

SPATHA, is a word uſed by different authors in various 
ſenſes; ſome expreſs by it a rib; others the inſtrument 
called by ſurgeons a /patula, and uſed for ſpreading oint- 
ments and plaſters; and Celſus calls a fort of incifion- 
knife by this name. It is alſo uſed for the external 
covering of the fruit of the palm-tree, and by others for 

_ a ſword. This laſt is indeed its proper ſignification, and 
all the others are only metaphorical applications of it to 
different things, which bear ſome reſemblance to a 
ſword. _ 8 | 1 

SPATHA, among Botaniſis, expreſſes that fort of cup which 

conſiſts of a ſimple membrane growing fiom the ſtalk, 
or which burſts lengthways, and puts forth a ſpadix or 
receptacle. This kind of cup is of various figures ; often 
diphyllous, or divided into two parts; often ſimple; ſome- 
times more divided: it incloſes ſometimes a ſingle flower, 
ſometimes ſeveral flowers together, and theſe have often 
no perianthium. The /patha is of very different texture 
and conſiſtence, in different plants. | | 

SPATHALIUM, among the Romans, an ornament which 

the women wore about their hands, not unlike the coral 

ones of the modernss. „ 

SPATHELIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria trigy- 
nia claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is compoſed 
of five leaves; that it has five petals; that the fruit is 
a three-cornered capſule, with three cells, containing a 
ſingle ſeed. There is only one ſpecies. | 

SPATHESTER, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument uſed 
to draw the prepuce over the glans. 

SPATHINUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
Greeks to the ſtag or deer, when in its ſecond year. 

In the firſt, it was called zebrus; in the third year, di- 
crotus; and after this ceraftes, as long as it lived. | 

SPATHOMELE, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the ſpa- 
tula, uſed by apothecaries and ſurgeons in mixing and 
ſpreading ointments and platters. 

SPATLING-poppy, a name given to the common field- 
lychnis, a ſpecies of cucubalus, from the white froth found 
on it in the ſpring. See FROTH- pit. 
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days. 


SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, a member of the kouſe; 
cklwected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as chair- | 


The firſt thing done by the commons upon the firſt meet- 


SPE 


SPATTERDASHES, a kind of covering for the legs, made | 


of leather, &c. Thoſe of ſoldiers are made of coarſe 
linen, waxed over and buttoned tight. 


SPATTS, a ſmall ſort of ſpatterdaſhes, reaching only a | 


little above the ankle. 
SPATULA, or SeATHULA, formed from /þatha, of the 
Greek, crab, which ſignifies the ſame ; an inſtrument 
uſed by ſurgeons and apothecaries; made flat at one end, 
and round at the other: ſerving to ſpread their plaſters 
and unguents. : | 
The ſurgeons have little ſteel ſpatulas. And the apothe- 
caries have alſo large ones of wood, to ſtir their drugs in 
diluting, tempering, or boiling them. | 
The /patula is uſed by ſurgeons to depreſs the tongue, in 
order to examine the ſtate of the tonſils, uvula, and fau- 
ces, when they are affected with any diſorders. It is 
alſo uſed to ſuſpend the tongue, when the frænum is to 
be divided; for which purpoſe it has a fiſſure at its ex- 
tremity, and ſhould rather be made of filver than of any 


other metal. Theſe ee are made of different ſhapes. | 


Vide Heiſter's Surg. Introd. ſect. 36. 
SPAVIN, formed from the French eſparvin, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame; a diſeaſe in a horſe : being a ſwelling 


or ſtiffneſs, uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to 


halt. 
There are two kinds of ſpavins, viz. the 


OPAVIN, ox, Which is a callous tumor, at the bottom of 


the ham, on the inſide; hard as a bone, and very pain- 
ful. While it is yet young, ſome horſes only halt with 
it at the firſt coming out of the ſtable. 3 
SPAVIN, diy, which is more eaſily perceived, by the horſe's 
raiſing one of his hind-legs, with a twitch, higher than 
the other; but ſometimes it is found on both legs. 
This kind, which ſome alſo call Hring- halt, frequently 
degenerates into the ox /pavin; for which there is no 
remedy, but to apply the fire; and even this is not al- 
ways ſucceſsful. EY 
There are two other kinds of /pavin, which have their 
ſeat in the hoof, viz. | | EE | 
BPAVIN, blood, a ſoft tumor, which grows through a 
| horſe's hoof, and is uſually full of blood. 15 
SAV ix, bone, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the inſide of 
the hoof under the joint. „ 


SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth; impreg- | 


nated with nitre, ſulphur, alum, bitumen, copperas, or 
other mineral matter, in paſſing through the ſtrata there- 
of; and hence endued with ſome medicinal qualities, ca- 
thartic, diuretic, emctic, alterant, or the like. See 
Mineral WaTERs and 8 P 4. e 
SPAR, a name given by ſome authors to the common tæ- 


nia, a ſmall fiſh of the anguilliform- kind, frequent on the | 


{hores of Italy. 

SPAYING, or SPADING, the operation of caſtrating the 
females of the ſeveral kinds of animals, to prevent con- 
ception, and promote their fattening. It is performed, 
by cutting them in the mid-flank, on the left ſide, with 
a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out the uterus, and cutting 
it off, and ſo ſtitching up the wound, anointing the part 
with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two or three 


The uſual way is, to make the inciſion aſlope, two in- 
ches and a half long, that the fore-finger may be put in 
towards the back, to feel for the ovaries, which are two 

| kernels as big as acorns on both ſides the uterus, one of 


which is drawn to the wound, the ſtring thereof cut, | b 


and thus both taken out. 
OPAYING of fiſh. See Caſtration of FISH. 


man, or preſident, in putting queſtions, reading briefs 
or bills, keeping order, reprimanding the refractory, ad- 
journing the houſe, &c. | ; e 


ing of a parliament is to chooſe a ſpeaker, who is to be 
approved of by the king; and who, upon his admiſſion, 
begs his majeſty, that the commons, during their ſitting, 
may have free acceſs to his majeſly, freedom of ſpeech in 
their own houſe, and ſecurity from arreſts. See PARLIA“ 
MENT. | 
The ſpeaker is not allowed to perſuade, or diſſuade, in 
pailing of a bill; but only to make a ſhort and plain nar- 
rative; nor to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally divided. 


The lord chancellor, or keeper, or any other appointed | 


by the king's commiſſion, is uſually ſpeaker of the houſe 


of lords; and if none be thus appointed, the houſe of | 


lords (it is ſaid) may elect. The ſpeaker of the houſe of 


lords, if a lord of parliament, may give his opinion, or | 


argue any queſtion in the houſe. | 
The ſpeaker of the convocation is called PROLOCUTOR, 
DPEAKER is uſed by rhetorical writers in the ſame ſenſe 
with orator. See ORAaTORY. See alſo ELocuT10N, 
PRONUNCIATION, and ACT10N. 


SPE 


As to the charaQter and addreſs of an orator, it; 

ſary that every thing appear eaſy and natyry beet 
diſpoſition of the /peater be diſcovereg tur Md f 
thus would he expreſs what Quintilian cal " vorh. 
of manners: accordingly, the ancient 8 leh 
it a neceſſary qualification in an orator elan mas 
man; ſince he ſhould always be conſiſtent = be 1 poo 
or, as we ſay, talk in character, ere 3 th me 
ties more eſpecially ſuited to the character o four qual. 
which ſhould always appear in his diſcour * an ora 
render what he ſays acceptable to his hea n Order 1 
wiſdom, integrity, benevolence, and 05 theſe 


ö a g and x 
illuſtration and inforcement of e dee an 


8 vol. i. lect. 10. I Wards On 

PEAKING, the art, or act, of 3 

in articulate ſounds or words: DIY 2d, thong 

Pliny, lian, Plutarch, and other author 
tion of ſeveral beaſts that have Poken : and Pline r: 

ſpeaks with aſſurance, in his hiſtory, of an or 8 him. 
Philoſtratus, in his life of Apollonius ir Unt fl 
quality to an elm, and even to ſhips. Ron the ls 
Xanthos, one of Achilles's horſes, ſpeak ; er Mm 
been followed by Oppian. But theſe are 11 Pda 
ſtories ; we have much better authority for Fe fabuly 

5 an aſs's ſpeaking. See LANGUAGE. penn 
PEAKING=trumpet. . 

_ ny trumpet. See TRUMPET, and STENToR, 

SPEAR, in the Manege; the feather of a horſe, call. 
ſiroke of the ſpear, is a mark in the neck or near h Ig 

der of ſome Barbs, and ſome Turky aud 8 K 
repreſenting the blow or cut of a ſpear in tho 1 
with ſome reſemblance of a ſcar. This feath 1 

5 fallible ſign of a good horſe. 1 
PE AR-Hh nd, or ſword-hand of a horſeman. is ht 7. 

SPEAR=fvot, of / horſe, is the far-foot Wa prin 

SeEAR-ùmint. See MinT. n e 

3 „the Engliſh name of the RANUNCULY; 
This is with us generally eſteemed a poiſon, but gh 
Scots uſe it as a medicine. They beat it and l Mn 
out the juice, which they take as a purge, drin alt 
melted butter or oil before and after it, to prevent it 
taking the ſkin off from the throat. It operates ver u. 
lently, but with robuſt conſtitutions it does very will 
They uſe it alſo externally in caſes of pain in the bead 
or any other part of the body. I hey bruiſe the lear 
to a ſort of paſte, and apply them to the part; they ſoon 
raiſe a bliſter, and a large quantity of water is diſcharoed 
after which the pain goes off. This is a ſhort way o 

_ bliſtering, and anſwers as ſafely and as well as our by 

the cantharides: but it is a wonder that people, who ſee 

this quality in the plant, ſhould dare to take it into tier 
mouths and ſtomachs. 0 

SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a particu» 
lar deſignation ; from the Latin ſpecies : in oppoſition 

to general, of genus. See GENERAL, PARTICULAR, 

SPECIES, and GENUs, _ Eee | 

The king, in his letters, frequently ſays, of our fad 

grace, full power, and royal authority. 

SPECIAL afſiſe, attorney, bail, caſe, fee-tarl, iſſue, jury, pla 

efron, flatute, verdict, and warrant. See the Ariicles 

SPECIALTY, in Law, is moſt commonly taken for 

bond, bill, or other inſtrument in writing. According 

ly, debts by ſpecialty, or ſpecial contract, are ſuch where 

y a ſum of money becomes, or is acknowledged to be 

due by deed or inſtrument under ſeal: ſuch as by del 

of covenant, by deed of ſale, by leaſe reſerving rent, 0 
by bond or obligation. Theſe are looked upon 25 the 
next claſs of debts after thoſe of record, being confirmed 
by ſpecial evidence under ſeal. _ 

SPECIES, an idea, which relates to ſome other more g. 
neral one; or is compriſed under a more univer{al dt 
ſion of a genus; as in the definition of any thing, ved. 

_ tain its general nature or GEN Us, by comparing it #1 
other things that are moſt like to itſelf, and obſenz 

wherein its eſſence or nature agrees with them; ſo ve 
obtain the eſſential or ſpecific difference, by confident 
the moſt remarkable and primary attribute, propeith, ® 
idea, wherein this differs from thoſe other things ti 
are moſt like it: and this attribute, or ſpecihc pager 
ENCE, diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies from one another, Ve 

they ſtand ranked under the ſame genus. - 

The word is Latin, formed from the ancient ret jr 

I ſee; as if a ſpecies of things were a collection of al 

things ſeen at one view. "= 

Hpecies is a mere term of relation: and the _— 
may be a ſþccies, when compared to another more d? 

: . articular 0 
one; and a genus, with regard to a more P: te and i 
Thus body is a genus, with regard to an anima © 

: | ſubſtance 
animate body; and a ſpecies, with regard to, 1 into it 

The laſt /peczes is that which can only be divided 

 dividuals. | Animal 
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Animal is a /pec ies, with regard to body, and man is a /pe-| 


vith regard to animal. God deſtroyed mankind by 
+ uge; but he preſerved the ſpecies. 
cer is one of the five words, called by Por- 
phyrys rin 7 5 is that which comprehends under it 
dividuals of the ſame nature. From hence, we 
he is a man, therefore he has a rational ſoul. 
And orators ſometimes take occaſion to deſcend from the 

5 or genus, to the hypotheſis or ſpceirs: that is, in 
thels upon what is more general to introduce ſome 
mate er contained under it, for the better illuſtration 


of the generzl. 


all the in 
may arg ue; 


oereiks, in the ancient Muſir, denotes a ſubdiviſion of one 


of the genera. | 1 
The genera of muſic were three, the ENHARMON IC, 


CHROMATIC, and DIATONIC; the two laſt of which 
were variouſly ſubdivided into ſpecies : nor was the firſt 
without ſpecies, though thoſe had not particular names, 
as the ſpecies of the other two. had. Theſe ſpeczes were 
alſo called the ch n, colours of the genera. See GE- 


NUS. 


SprCIES is alſo applied by ancient mu/icians, to the different 


diſpoſitions of the tones and ſemitones in a fourth, fſth, 
or octave. Hence they ſay there are three ſpecies of 
ſourths, four of fifths, ſeven of octaves. Wallis's Ap- 
end. Ptolm. Harm. p. 171. Fe: 5 

he Grecians expreſſed this ſenſe of the term /peczes by 


dhe, or by on The Latin word, figura, has alſo been 


taken in the ſame ſenſe. Ariſtox. p. 6, 74. Ed. Meib. 


Wallis, ibid. p. 170. : | 
gekclEs, in Optics, the image painted on the retina by the 
rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of the ſur- 


face of an object, received in at the pupilla, and collect- 
ed in their paſſage through the cryſtalline, &c. 

Philoſophers have been in great doubt, whether the ſpe- 
cies of objects, which give the ſoul an occaſion of ſeeing, 
are an effuſion of the ſubſtance of the body; or a mere 


impreſſion which they make on all ambient bodies, and 


which theſe all reflect, when in a proper diſtance and 
ilpofition; or, laſtly, whether they are not ſome other 


more ſubtile body, as light, which receives all theſe im- 
preſſions from bodies, and is continually ſent and return- 


ed from one to another, with the different figures and 
impreſſions it has taken. But the moderns have decided 
this point by their invention of artificial eyes, wherein 


the /pecies of objects are received on a paper or linen 


cloth in the fame manner as they are received in the na- 
tural eye. The ancients have diſtinguiſhed the /pectes, 
whereby objects become viſible, into impreſſ@ and ex- 


preſſe. 


| Species, impreſſed, are ſuch, as come from without; or 


are ſent from the object to the organ; ſuch are thoſe we 


have already been ſpeaking of. 


PECIES, expreſſed, are thoſe, on the contrary, which pro- 


ceed from within; or that are ſent from the organ to the 
object. | 


Le Clere, in his ſyſtem of viſion, by one of thoſe revolu- | 


tions very frequent in philoſophical opinions, has called 


upon the ſtage again the ſpecies expreſſæ of the ancient | 
philoſophers. For, according to him, it is not by ſpecies 


or images impreſſed on the optic nerve, that the ſoul ſees 
objects; but by rays, which ſhe herſelf directs to them, 
and which ſhe uſes as a blind man does his ſtaff, to grope 
out objects. 7 2 8 5 

The Peripatetics account for viſion, from a kind of inten- 


tional ſpecies, thus: Every object, ſay they, expreſſes a 


Perfect image of itſelf on the air next to it. This ex- 
preſſes another leſs one on the air next to that; and this 
a third till leſs. Thus are the images continued from 
the object to the cryſtalline, which theſe philoſophers 


| bold the principal organ of ſeeing. Theſe they call /pe- 


dei intentianales; and to account the better for their ge- 


eration, they affirm, that objects exhibit them in the 
me manner, as mirrors do a man's face. See Vi- 


SION. | : 


*ECIES, in Theology, denote the appearances of the bread | 
Or, as 


= ven in the ſacrament after conſecration. 
- Komaniſts define them, the accidents remaining in 


8 bread and wine, whereby they become ſenſible to us, 
ater their ſubſtance is deſtroyed. | 


Th 
gure, friableneſs, &c. 
Nets, lpecific gravity, &c. 
f © benerality of Romiſh divines hold, that the ſpecies 
re abſolute accidents, 
— to deny any ſuch things as abſolute accidents, are 

f } puzzled to explain the ſpecies, without incurring 
* ure of hereſy. F. Magnan is forced to aſſert, 
ol ſpecies are mere deluſions aud appearances, which 
impreſfes on our ſenſes. | 


Vor. IV. ry ce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, ſil- 


Of wine, its flavour, quick- 


e ſpectes of the bread, &c. are its whiteneſs, quantity, 


And the Carteſians, who are 


SP: E 


ver, copper, &e. which, having paſſed their full prepaa 


ration, and coinage, are current in public. | 
[SPECIES decried, ot cried down, are. ſuch as the ſovereign 


has forbidden to be received in payment: 


SPECIES, /ight, are thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight 


preſcribed by law. 


The weights of the current coins as coined are now as 
follow : 


| dib. SYS. 

Gold, guinea - - — 5 92 
half-guinea - - - 2 164 

Silver, crown = 3 109 88 
half crown — - — 9 16% 
ſhilling = - . 3 21 
hx-pence - - - — I 22 

The current weight of gold: | 
Guinea - — - - 1 8 
Half ditto 2 16 


Under this weight no gold is allowed to paſs by the laſt 


proclamation. 


SPEC1ES, falſe, are thoſe of different metal or alloy from 


what they ſhould be, &c. 


SPECIES, in Algebra, are the ſymbols, or CHARACTERS, 


whereby quantities are repreſented. 


SPRCIES aromatice, a new name given in the late London 


Diſpenſatory to the compoſition uſually called ſpecies DI- 
AMBRZ, The College obſerved, that the intention of 
this medicine was beſt anſwered, by compoſing it of ſuch 
ſpices as the daily experience of the table thews were 


moſt grateful to the ſtomach, and by avoiding all ingre- 


dients which, though of the aromatic kind, are accom- 
panied with any thing nauſeous and diſguſtful in their 
flavour, and therefore have ordered it to be now made 
in the following manner. Take cinnamon two ounces, 
cardamom-ſeeds, ginger, and long pepper, of each an 
ounce ;z make all together into a fine powder. | 


SPECIES e ſcordto, the ingredients of the diaſcordium elec- 


tary in a dry form. The recipe is ſomething altered in 
the late London Pharmacopceia, and ſtands thus: take 
bole Armenic, four ounces; ſcordium, two ounces; cinna- 
mon, an ounce and half; ſtorax, roots of tormentil, biſ- 
tort, gentian, dittany of Crete, galbanum, and gum 
arabic and red roſes, each an ounce; long pepper and 
ginger, each half an ounce; opium three drams ; this may 
be left out at pleaſure; and all are to be beat to a fine 
owder. | | 


\ 


SFECIFIC, in Philoſophy, that which is proper and pecu- 


liar to any thing; or that charaQerizes it, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from every other thing. See PROPER, &c. 
Thus, the attradting of iron is ſpecific to the load-ſtone, 
or is a ſpecific property of the load-ſtone : a juſt definition 
ſhould contain the /pec:fic notion of the thing defined, 
or that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes it from every 
thing elte. 


SpEC1F1C, in Medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and effect 


are peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe; that is 
adequate thereto; and exerts its whole force immedi- 
ately thereon. | 5 | | 
Thus quinquina, or the Jeſuits bark, is held a /pecific for 
intermitting fevers or agues; mercury for the venereal 
diſeaſe, &c. | 3 

Authors make mention of three kinds of /pec:fic medi- 
cines. : : Os | 
12, Such as are eminently and particularly friendly to 
this or that part; as to the heart, the lungs, the brain, 
the ſtomach, &c. 1 | Mo 

29, Such as ſeem to attract, expel, or evacuate, ſome 
determinate humour, by a kind of /pec:fic power with which 
they are endowed as jalap is ſuppoſed to purge watery 
humours, rhubarb bile, &c. See PURGATIVE. 

39, Such as remove the cauſe of a diſeaſe, by ſome ſud- 
den property, without our knowing how or why; or 
the manner of whoſe operation we are entirely ignorant 
of, and have only learnt their effects by experience. | 


In the uſe of theſe laſt, there is no enquiry into the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe 3 no regard had to the ſymptoms or 


phenomena: nor is the medicine to be at all adapted to 
the particular circumſtances thereof. All that we regard, 
is the name of the diſcaſe, and that of the remedy ; as, 
immediately, upon finding an intermitting fever, we 
preſcribe the bark: to aſſuage pain, opium; or to ex- 
pel poiſon, its particular antidote. | i | 
On this footing, a /þecific medicine ſeems to ſtand in op- 

oſition to a /ctentific or methodic medicine. 
he mild operation of ſome alterant medicines by inſen- 
fible perſpiration, ſweat, and urine, may have led ſome 
men into this notion of ſpecrfic alteratives, or the tranſ- 
mutation of poiſonous into innocent juices. Phyſicians | 
are apt to think they cure diſeaſes h when they 
do not bleed, purge, vomit, or ſalivate. But it is cer- 
tain, mercury, when it cures the lues without ſalivation, 
does not act ſpeciſically, any more than when the higheſt 
6 Z ſalivation 
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ſalivation is raiſed by it; when it does not falivate, it 
infallibly and ſenſibly paſſes off by the cutaneous and 
venous glands. : : 
Several mineral and metalline ſubſtances, eſpecially the 
compoſitions of ſulphur and mercury, as the thiops and 
cinnabar, may indeed cure many diſeaſes; but then they 
do it by acting as evacuants, by attenuating, diſſolving, 
and carrying off the viſcid concretions and foulneſſes of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and thus cleanſing the foul 
paſſages, and reſtoring them to their natural action; not 
by any alterative or ſpec: fic operation, | 

Dr. Martin endeavours to defend the doctrine of the 
ſpecific operations of cathartic medicines, from the differ- 
ent nature of the- drugs, and by an appeal to experience. 
See his Eff. Phyſ. and Medic. : 

SPECIFIC gravity, in Hydroſtatics. See Specific GRA- 
VITY. 

SPECIFIC gravity of living men. Mr. Robertſon, in order 
to determine the /pecific gravity of men, prepared a cil- 
tern ſeventy-eight inches long, thirty inches wide, and 
thirty inches deep; and having procured ten men for his 
purpoſe, the height of each was taken, and his weight ; 
and afterwards they plunged ſucceſſively into the ciſtern. 
A ruler, graduated to inches and decimal parts of an 

inch, was fixed to one end of the ciſtern, and the height 
of the water noted before each man went in, and to 
what height it roſe when he immerſed himſelf under its 
ſurface. | | 
The following table contains the ſeveral reſults of his ex- 
periments. | : 


SPE 


SPECILLUM, or SPECULUM, an inſtrument Whores: 
ſurgeons ſearch and dilate wounds, &c. der Fw 
Lu M. rer. 

SPECIOUS. arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 

SPECTABILES, among the Romans, a title of b 
given to the ſecond rank or degree of nobility u Fanny, 
Roman emperors, being unknown in the time 4. 
public. There were other two degrees; the ff I Parke 
title of illuſtres, and the third that of clariſſimi, the 

SPECTACLE, SrpECTACULUM, Heu; ſome e 
nary object, which draws the view and attentio . 

is not beheld without ſome emotion or Fam u . 

mind. 1 10 
The term is chiefly uſed, by the ancients, for theas! 
and amphitheatrical performances; for comedies 
bats of gladiators, and of beaſts; and even for fol” 
roceſſions, as thoſe of the circus, &c. _ TIM 
he people of Rome were extremely fond of | 
and the oman hiſtorians obſerve, hos — ya 


way of gaining their affections, and making Parties to | 


introduce tyranny and oppreſſion, than by th 
ſpectac les. 8 
SPEC TACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two ka 
ſet in a frame, and applied on the noſe, to aſſiſt in Fi 
fects of the organ of ſight. | 5 
Old people, and all pRESBYT x, uſe ſpefacles of can 
bak, bs make amends for the "Fain? of the ere vid 
does not make the rays converge enough to hate then 
meet in the retina. | 
Short-ſighted people, or M YOPES, uſe concave lenſes, 9 
keep the rays from converging ſo faſt, on account of th 
great roundneſs of the eye, which is ſuch, as to mate 
them meet beſore they reach the retina. 
In Spain, and at Venice eſpecially, /pe#aclesare uſed with 
a different view: all the people of note and faſhion ther 
have them continually on their noſes; a folly, that has 


e uſe of 


and worn out with exceſs of attention. Vign. de Mary, 


eyes; hence called binocul:. 


its ſource in the natural pride of thoſe people, who value 
themſelves on a profound wiſdom and affect to ſtar 
very near at every thing; as if their eyes were weakened, 


F. Cherubin, a capuchin, deſcribes a kind of peach te. 
leſcopes, for the viewing of remote objects with both 
Though F. Rheita hid 
mentioned the ſame before him, in his Oculus Enoch 


et Eliæ. See BINOCLE. | 


| Height of Height of | Water Weight 
No. | Height, /Weight.| water | water fraiſed. ſof wa- 
of 7 before im | when im- "= are 
men.] Feet. Inc. Pounds. merſed . | merſed. Soli- | 
| Inches. | Inches {Inches.| dity. | Pounds, 
16 O02 | 16: | 19,39 | 21,20 | 1,90 [2,573] 160,8 
1 25 103 | 147 | 19,25 | 21,15 1 1 2,536] 161,6 
35 o | 156 | 19,21 | 21,06 [1,85 2, 505 156,6 
145 63] 140 | 19,17 | 21,2t |2,04 [2,763] 172,6 
t 55 $5] 158 | 19,13 | 21,21 2,08 [2,817] 176,0 |. 
1665 5+ | 158 | 19,09 | 21,26 |2,17 [2,939] 183,7 
75 43 | 140 | 19,05 | 21,06 [2,012,722] 170,1 
185 37 | 132 | 19,01 | 20,895 [1,85 [2,505 156,6 
9 | 5 44+ | 121 | 18,97 | 20,76 |1,79 [2,424] 151,5 
105 3x | 146 | 18,93 | 20,66 | 1,73 [2,343] 146,4 


One of the reaſons, Mr. Robertſon ſays, that induced 
him to make theſe experiments, was a defire of knowing 
what BRENT of fir or oak timber would be ſuſhcient to 
keep a man afloat in civer or ſea-water, thinking that moſt 
men were ſpeciſically heavier than river or common freſh 

water; but the contrary appears from the trials above re- 
cited : for, excepting the firſt and laſt, every man was 
lighter than his equal bulk of freſh water, and much 

more ſo than his equal bulk of ſea-water : conſequently, 
if perſons, who fall into water, had preſence of mind 
enough to avoid the fright uſual on ſuch accidents, many 
might be preſerved from drowning 3 and a piece of wood 
not larger than an oar, would buoy a man partlyabove wa- 


ter as long as he had ſpirits to keep his hold. Phil. Tranſ. 


| vol. I. art. 5 8 i 
SPECIFIC gravity of metals. See METALS. 


SPECIFIC names, in Natural Hiſtory, are thoſe epithets | 
compoſed each of one or more terms, and placed after the | 


generical name, in the denomination of any ſpecies of 
plant, animal, or mineral, expreſſing thoſe characters by 
which it differs from all the other ſpecies of that ge- 
nus. | 

The more accurate of the modern naturaliſts have, in 
their ſeveral provinces, ſet about the reformation of the 
| ſpecific names of things. They firſt obſerve, that many 
of the /pecific names of the ancients no way anſwered 


the intent of their formation, but expreſſed the more 


trivial diſtinctions, or accidents, while they omitted the 


realities, and more eſſential grounds of diſtintion. On 


this foundation the critical writers of our times diſtinguiſh 
the old ſpecific names into the genuine, or true, and the 
ſpurious, or falſe ones. | 


he genuine names are thoſe which expreſs thoſe cha- | 
rafters, by means of which the thing becomes a differ- | 


ent ſpecies; theſe are invariable, and by theſe names 
the thing is, in ſome ſort, deſcribed. The falſe ones are 
thoſe ſpecific names which do not, and cannot diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecics, called by them, from the others of the fame 
genus, which may as well belong to ſome other ſpecies 
as to that, and which therefore are of no uſe to the ſtu- 
dent. The true formation of theſe names is on the real 
charaQters of the body to be named ; but inſtead of this 
theſe falſe ones are often formed from accidental, or va- 
riable diſtinctions. e 
$2&$1X1c waters. See WaTER | 


The ſame author invented a kind of ſpectacles, with three 
or four glaſſes, which performed extraordinarily, _ 
Spectacles were certainly unknown to the ancients. Fran- 
ciſco Redi, in a very learned treatiſe on /pefacles, wil 
have them to have been invented in the thirteenth cen. 
tury, between the years 1280 and 1311 (probably about 
the year 1299 or 1300) and adds, that Alexander de 
Spina, a monk of the order of Predicants of St. Cath 
rine, at Piſa, firſt communicated the ſecret, which was 
of his own invention; upon learning that another per. 
ſon had it as well as himſelf. This hiſtory is written in 
the chronicles of that convent, | 
The fame author tells us, that in an old manuſcript fill 
preſerved in his library, compoſed in 1299, ſpeftacles are 
mentioned as a thing invented about that time: and that 
a famous Jacobin, one Jourdon de Rivalto, in a treatiſe 
_ compoſed in 1305, ſays expreſly, that it was not yet 
twenty years ſince the invention of /pedfaclzs. He lie. 
wiſe quotes Bernard Gordon in his Lilium Medicinz, 
written the ſame year, where he ſpeaks of a collyriun, 
good to enable an old man to read without /pefactes. | 
n Introd. vol. ii. p. 786. obſerves, that it 
is inſcribed on the tomb of Salvinus Armatus, a noble 
man of Florence, who died in 1317, that he was the in 
ventor of ſpeftacles. : „„ | 
Du-Cange, however, carries the invention of Hef 
farther back; afſuring us, that there is a Greek poem 
manuſcript in the Frerich king's library, which wo 
that ſpecfacles were in uſe in the year 1150; neyerthe 2 
the dictionary of the academy della Cru/ca, under : 
word occhiale, inclines to Redi's ſide ; and quotes - 4 
ſage from Jourdon's Sermons, which ſays, that 155 G 
had not been twenty years in uſe: and Salvat! i : 
ſerved, that thoſe ſermons were compoſed between 
ears 1330 and 1336. 1 
I is poste = the firſt hint of the conſtrueuon i, 
uſe of Hpectacles was derived from the e pe gr 
Alhazen, who lived in the twelfth century, of ” 
countryman Roger Bacon, who was born in 141 uf 
died in 1292, or 1294. The following _ = 
ſage occurs in Bacon's Opus Majus by Jev® r un 
Si vero homo aſpiciat literas et alias res mini,, of = 
cryſtalli, vel vitri, vel allerius perſpicut abel vi ceulin | 
fit portio minor ſpher@, cujus convexitas fit ve it oppo 
et oculus fit in aere, longe melius videbit * 0% 
bunt ei majores.— Et ideo hoc inſtrumentum bus 
et habentibus oculis 2 : nam literam | pur 
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m poſunt videre in ſufficienti magnitudine. Hence, 
e other paflages in his writings much to 
an 


doſe, Molyneux, Plott, and others, have 
the tun 5 Vim the e of reading-glaſles. 
_ ich, indeed, obſerving that there are ſome miſ- 
Det his reaſoning on this ſubject, has diſputed his 
w gee Molyneux's Dioptr. p. 256. Smith's Op- 
. — $89. . 

RY a 7255 preſent at a ſpectacle. 

SPE the Romans, SPECTATORS, SPECTATORES, 
Among icolarly denored a kind of GLADIATORS, who 
ceived their diſcharge 3 and were frequently hired 
43 reſent, as ſpectators, at the combats of gladiators, 
* bn which the people were entertained, See Ru- 


ICTER, in Conchyliology, a name given by the French 
h naturaliſts to à ſpecies of voluta, on which there are ſeve- 
| reddiſh broad bands, compoſed of looſe and irregular 
0 ares; the ground colour 1s a fine white. They are 
cited by Latin writers CONCHA ſpefrorum. oe 
eECTRORUM candela, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by 
«hich ſome have called the BELEMN1TES. | 
PECULA, among the Romans, were places whence a 
© c00d view might be had of what was doing at a diſtance. 
The word is particularly uſed to ſignify watch-towers and 
ret LaRks, in Natural Hiſtery, the name of a ge- 
nus of foſſils of the claſs of the tales. | 8 
The word is derived from the Latin /peculum, a looking- 
glaſs ; the bodies of this kind being naturally of bright, 
not tranſparent, but reſſecting the images of things. 
The ſpeculares are talcs, compoſed of viſibly ſeparate 
plates of extreme thinneſs, and each fiſfile again into a 
number of others yet finer. See Tab. of Foffils, claſs 1. 
The bodies of this genus are the common Muſcovy talc ; 
the ſpecularis lucida fuſca, or brown talc, a ſpecies little 
inferior to the former in beauty, and found in Germany 
and England; and the /pecularis amethyſtina, called tale 


cory and Perſia, and no where elſe, as far as is yet 


yoth known, and is often imported into France in maſſes, 
had which are of a beautiful purple : we have of it brought 
och into England, buc only in thin flakes, fit for the cover- 
ing of miniature pictures. In theſe flakes it has none of 
hree the redneſs natural to it in the lump, but is the fineſt and | 
moſt tranſparent of all the talcs. 1 
man- Pliny, and other of the ancient writers, as well as ſeve- 
wil ral of the moderns, uſe the term ſpecularis lapis for that 
cen ſpecics of tale commonly known by the name of 7/inglaſs, 
bout or Muſeovy glaſs. | N yy 
r de This has been a ſubſtance in great uſe among mechanics, 
athi- from the earlieſt times we have any accounts of. It is 
1 Wis found in broad flat maſſes of ten or twelve inches in 
pes breadth, and from half an inch to three inches in thick- | 
en in nels; and is compoſed in theſe of an almoſt infinite 
number of broad and beautifully even plates, or flakes, 
t fil laid with a perfect regularity on one another, and ſeldom 
5 are parting naturally from each other, though by art they | 
1 that may be divided, almoſt without end, into broad and ex- 
eatiſe tremely thin laminte. Theſe are very flexile and elaſtic, 


ot yet 
e like⸗ 
icinx, 
rium, 
65. 


and make no efferveſcence with aqua fortis. By the laſt 
of theſe properties they are diſtinguiſhed from the plated 


their elaſticity from all other foſſil bodies. 7 
tis found in many parts of the world. The iſland of 


that it Cyprus abounds with it. It is very common allo in 
noble- Ruſſa, and has of late been diſcovered to abound in the 
the in- Alps, the Apennines, and many of the mountains of 
5 many. It is imported in large quantities into Eng- 
eflas and, and js uſed by the lanthorn-makers inſtead of horn, 
oem in in their nicer works; by the painters to cover miniature 
ſher rep, and by the microſcope-makers to preſerve ſmall 
thelels 2 for viewing by glaſſes. The ancients uſed it in- 
der f TY of GLASS in their windows. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, 
5 pal 72. * E = . x | | 
peta oy take the Japis ſpecularis to have been a ſpecies of 
has cb n and compoſed of the acid of vitriol and cal- 
een the wan 2 It came into uſe at Rome in the age of 
ig pie 55 p. 90.) and, ſoon, after its introduction, was ap- 
jon ” ON 2 only to lighten apartments, but to protect fruit 
ither 0 3 the leverity of the weather; and it is recorded, 
pur on "ny Ry 2a Tiberius was enabled, principally by its 
5 : 4 | . | 
bs uf ver mon m "ram age at his fable during almoſt 
Is * in the _ apprehends it is till uſed in ſome countries 
1 was Je of laſs; however, it is well known, that it 
jo. a For * the time of Agricola, for he mentions (De 
go were Kphted de P- 257) two churches in Saxony which 
2 pecies of of £4 It Agricola eſteemed it to have been a 
by gy that thou? ter-ſtone, and in ſpeaking of it he remarks, 
7 8 it could bear, without being injured, the 


SPECULATION.—-Certitude of SPECULATION. 


SPECULATIVE 


olofly, and poliſhed ſurfaces, and in the thicker maſles | 


rouge, or red talc, by the French. This is found in Muſ- | 


ſpars which ſome have confounded with them, and by 


SPE 


heat of ſummer, and the cold of winter, yet the largeſt 
maſſes of it were waſted by the rain. However, it dif- 
fers from plaſter-ſtone in this property, that it does not 
after being calcined and wetted with water, ſwell and 
concrete into a hard ſtony ſubſtance. Watſon's Chem. 
Eff. vol. ii. p. 297, &c. | 

SPECULARIA, among the Romans, a kind of window- 
caſements, which were uſed before glaſs was introduced 
ſor this purpoſe. They conſiſted e nt ſtones, 
called lapides SPECULARES, | 

SPECULARIA, the art of preparing and making /pecula, | 
or mirrors. Or, the laws of mirrors, their phenomena, 
cauſes, &c. called alſo catoptrics. 


SPECULARIS lapis, in Natural Hiftory. See Sr Ecv- 
LARES. 


See 
CERTITUDE. 


SPECULATION-/hell, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 


the French writers to a very beautiful ſpecies of the vo- 
LUTA, uſually called by us the Gainea-/2ell, from its be- 
ing brought from that part of the world. 
eometry, mathematics, muſic, and philo- 

, fee the ſubltaitives. ng Firs WO 
SPECULUM, mirror, in Optics, any poliſhed body, im- 

pervious to the rays of light : ſuch as water in wells, and 
deep rivers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with mer- 
cury, or any other opake matter, popularly called LOOK - 
IN G-plaſſes. 85 | | 
For the ſeveral kinds and forms of ſpecula, plain, concave, - 
and convex, with their theory and phenomena, and the 
methods of preparing, grinding them, &c. ſee MIRROR 
and GRINDING. s 


For the laws and effects of ſpecula of various forms, ſee 
REFLECTION and BURNING=glaſs | 
As for the /pecula of reflecting teleſcopes, we ſhall here 
obſerve, that the perfection of the metal of which they 
ſhould be made conſiſts in its hardneſs, whiteneſs, and 
compactneſs; for upon theſe properties the reflective 
powers and durability of the ſpecu/a depend. There are 
various compoſitions recommended in Smith's Optics, 
book iii. chap. 2. ſect. 787. Et 

Three parts of copper, and one part and a quarter of tin, 
it is ſaid, will make a very hard white metal, but it is 
very liable to be more porous than it ſhould be, eſpecially 

if the metal be too much heated in melting. Beſides, 
Mr. Mudge obſerves, that it is not hard enough. Six 
parts of good ſhruff braſs, and one part of tin, will make 
a whiter and harder metal; but the fume of the calamy 
ſtone in braſs, often leaves ſtreaks of ſcabrous parts in the 
ſurface of the metal, which, if numerous, utterly ſpoil 
it. Take two parts of the former mixed metal of copper 
and tin, and one part of the latter braſs and tin; this 
compoſition will make a good metal: let the copper and 
the braſs be firſt melted together, and keep them in fu- 
ſion for half an hour or more; then clear the pot, and 
put in the proper quantity of tin for both, which will 
inſtantly melt; ſtir it well about, and pour it off imme- 
diately. 5 | Ss Se 
This mixture may be melted over and over again in caſe 
of neceſlity, provided always care be taken that the fire is 
not too violent. A common bellows-furnace has been 
found moſt convenient for governing the fire, and ſome 
metals have ſucceeded which have been caſt by a com- 
mon braſs founder in their ordinary way of caſting ; the 
compoſition having been firſt made and melted together 
for the /þcculum, and delivered to them only for caſting. 

There hath been tried alſo another mixture and another 
manner of caſting, which ſucceeded better than any of 

the above mentioned; it was formed of copper, ſilver, 

regulus of antimony, tin, and arſenic; and the metal 
was caſt in very hot moulds of braſs ; but this is too ex- 

enſive to become common. * 

Mr. Mudge obſerves, that all theſe compoſitions have 
their ſeveral defects, and after repeated trials he infers, 
that nothing more is neceſſary in order to procure a me- 
tal that ſhall be white, as hard as it can be wrought, 
and perfectly compact, than to melt two pounds of Se- 

_ diſh copper, and when ſo melted, to add fourteen ounces 
and a half of grain-tin to it; then, having taken off the 
ſcoria, to caſt it into an ingot. 'This metal muſt be a 
ſecond time melted to caſt the ſpeculum; but as it will 
fuſe in this compound ſtate with a ſmall heat, and, there- 
fore, will not calcine the tin into putty, it ſhould be 

oured off as ſoon as it is melted, giving it no more 
Feat than is abſolutely neceſſary. It is to be obſerved, 
however, that the ſame metal, by frequent melting, loſes 
ſomething of its hardneſs and whiteneſs ; when this is 
the caſe, it becomes neceſſary to enrich the metal by the 
addition of a little tin, perhaps in the proportion of half 
an ounce to a pound. And, indeed, when the metal is 
firſt made, if inſtead of adding the fourteen one half 
ounces of tin to two pounds of melted copper, about one 
| N ounce 
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ounce of the tin were to be reſerved and added to it in 
the ſucceeding melting, before it is caſt off into. the 
moulds, the compoſition would be the more beautiful, 
and the grain of it much finer. 
The beſt method for giving the melted metal a good ſur- 
face is this: the moment before it is poured off, throw 
into the crucible a ſpoonful of charcoal duſt, immediate- 
ly after which the metal muſt be ſtirred with a wooden 
ſpatula, and poured into the moulds. Phil. Tranf. vol. 
Ixvii. part i. art. 16. 
For the method of grinding and poliſhing, &c. /pecula 

of this kind. See GRIN DIdNJ CG. | 
Mr. Hearne's method of cleaning a tarniſhed ſpeculum 
was this; get a little of the ſtrongeſt ſoap-ley from the 
ſoap-maker, and having laid the /pecr{rm on a table with 
its face upwards, put on as much of the ley as it will 


hold, and let it remain about an hour : then rub it ſoft- | 


ly with a filk or muſlin, till the ley is all gone; then put 
on ſome ſpirit of wine, and rub it dry with another 
part of the ſilk or muſlin. If after this the ſpeculum will 
not perform well, it muſt be new poliſhed. A few ſpots 
of faint tarniſh may be rubbed off with ſpirit of wine 
only. Smith's Opt. Rem p. 107. 


 SpECULUM, Horizontal. See HORIZON TAL. 


Serculun, among Surgeons, the ſame with Hpecillum. 
More particularly, | | | 
SPECULUM ani, is an inſtrument, wherewith they dilate 

the fundament to examine ſores, extract bones, or let 
cout any peccant matter that may be there lodged. It 

conſiſts of a hollow cone or beak, which, being gently 
warmed or lubricated with oil, is paſſed into the anus ; 
and by preſſing together the two handles, the ſides of the 

cone are thereby gradually ſeparated, and dilate the parts 
for inſpection. lo 


SrECULUM Jingue, a chirurgical inſtrument. See GL 05s- 


SOSPATHA. 8 | 
SPECULUM 71dicum, an affected term uſed by ſome che- 
mical writers to expreſs filings of iron. | 


 SrECULUM matricis, is an inſtrument uſed to examine and 


dreſs corrupted places in the privy parts of women. Its 
form is the ſame with that of the /pecu/um ani. 


SPECULUM oculi, in Surgery, is an inſtrument uſed for 
holding the eyes firm, and opening their lids in couch- | 


ing and other operations for the eyes. 


Scuol ors, is an inſtrument ſerving to examine dif- 


orders in the mouth. There are two kinds: the one com- 


mon; the other bigger and ſtronger, fit not only to keep 
down the tongue, but alſo the lower jaw ; while the 
mouth is ſurveyed to the very extremity of the throat, 
and the neceſſary remedies applied. For an account of 
theſe inſtruments, with figures, ſee Heiſter's Surgery 
vol. i. p. 441. vol. ii. p. 309 and 441. 8 
SPEECH, the act, or art of expreſſing a man's thoughts, 
by certain ſigns invented for that purpoſe. | 
"Theſe ſigns are principally ſounds made by the voice, and 
letters. See LANGUAGE. „„ 
SPEECH, in Grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
words ranged in order. ER | 
The grammarians generally make eight parts of ſpeech, 
i. e. eight kinds of words uſed in diſcourſe ; viz. noun, 
pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, 


and interjettion;, each of which ſee under its proper ar- 


„ mncle. | | | 
F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beſt writers on grammar, 
only admits of three parts of ſpeech, viz. noun, verb, and 


| mdificative; which laſt includes the adverb, conjunction, 


and prepoſition. 


The ingenious Mr. Harris, after Ariſtotle, diſtributes all 


words into four ſpecies, viz. ſubſtantives, or nouns; at- 
tributives, or verbs; definitives, or articles; and con- 


_nectives, or conjunctions : the two former are princi- 


pals, or ſignificant from themſelves; and the two latter 


are acceſſories, or ſignificant by relation. Under theſe | 
four ſpecies are included pronouns, adverbs, prepoſitions, 


and interjections. Hermes, p. 31. 


SPEED WELL, veronica, in Botany, a genus of the dian- 


dria monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower | 


has a permanent empalement, cut into five acute ſeg- 


ments, and it has one tubulous petal the length of the 


empalement; the brim is cut into four oval plain ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread open, and two ſtamina, which are 


terminated by oblong ſummits z it has a compreſſed ger- | 


men ſupporting a ſlender declining ſtyle, crowned by a 


ſingle ſtigma; the germen becomes a compreſſed heart- | 


ſhaped capſule, with two cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds, 
Miller reckons ſixteen, and Linnzus thirty-five ſpecies. 
The common male /peedwell, or Paul's betony, is in 


2 eſteem among the Germans, in diſorders of the 


reaſt, both catarrhous and ulcerous, and for purifying 
the blood and humours. Infuſions of the leaves, which 
are not unpalatable, are drank as tea, and are found to 


operate ſenſibly by urine. See BROOKLIME. | 


9 


SPEED W ELL, female See ELATIN E. 
SPEISSE, in 


SPELL, a kind of cHAR u, to drive away a diſeaſe, b 


SPELL, in the Sea Language, the period wherein a ſailor 


PELLING, that part of grammar properly called on. 


2, That in all words, whoſe ſounds have been ſince :“ 


ways, muſt be /pe/t according to the hardeſt, harſbel, 
SPELTA, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed for the | 
SPELTER, or SPELTRE, a name ſometimes given to 


SPENT, at Sza. The ſeamen ſay a ſhip hath ſpout any 


bellum. 


SPE 


ineralovy, a name given | > 

and other workers 2g N to — op the Genn, 
of biſmuth, ſometimes occurring in their OY reguluz 
It is not uncommon for ores of biſmuth to * | 
with the cobalt in the ſmalt-works. Both thi e mirel 
the cobalt yield the blue vitrifiable earth 
ſmalt is made; but in one of them it is blended v; 
fenic, and in the other with the biſmuth, The Fa x; 
ing it from theſe two minerals requires differ _ 
ceſſes, and the workmen, therefore, leparate * > 
minerals, and work each by itſelf; but it "Saas 
happens that the ore of biſmuth is ſo like tothe as 
balt, that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed by che eye 22 
intimately mixed with it, that it cannot be We 
from it; in this caſe the whole is expoſed to the 5 
gether, and, after the arſenic is ſublimed in a 
meal, there remains a coarſe and impure regulus Gl. 
muth, which having mixed itſelf with the earth gf te 
cobalt, and other extraneous ſubſtances, is of 2 reddit 
white colour, and very impure and friable. This 1 
them the trouble of a ſecond operation, by which the 
ſeparate the pure regulus of biſmuth, and the ere 
being a mixture of its earth and that of the cobalt, jc - 
together into the blue glaſs, called malt, the earth 0 
biſmuth ore being of the ſame nature with that of cob; 
Philoſ. Tranſ. N& 396, p. 199. x 


hanging a word or ſentence written on a paper about ie 
neck. | 2 


or gang of ſailors, is employed in a particular exerciſe 
from which they are relieved as ſoon the limited tmeer⸗ 
pires. Such are the /þells to the hand- lead in founding 
to the pump, to look out on the maſthead, &c. and t 
ſteer the ſhip, which laſt is generally called the tric, 
Spell alſo implies the relief or return of duty to thoſe 
+ thus it is ſaid, /pe/] the pump, /pell the lead, 
c. | | 

THOTRAPHY.----.. ::- | 

Dr. Jones gives the following rules, or maxims of ſje]. 


im 4 8 F ; p « 

10 That all words were originally pronounced as fh. 
tered (the origin of the difficulty of /pelling), the alen 
tion was made for the ſake of caſe and pleaſure. 
And hence, 35, All words that can be written ſerenl 
and moſt unuſual ſound. 

grain of the zea dicoccos, commonly called ſpelt corn. 
ZINC. 

maſt or yard, when it is broken down by foul weattet, 
or any ſuch accident; but if it be done by an enemy" 


ſhot in a fight, they ſay, /uch a yard, or maſt, was /iat 
by the board. | | 


SPERAGE, aſparagus, in Botany. See ASPARAGUS. 
SPERGULA, in Botany. See SPUR RET. 
SPERM, SPERMA, oTeppa, the SEED whereof an animal 8 


is formed. : 


SPERMACETI, or parmoſitty, in Pharmacy, is 2 wlitih 
flaky, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared from oil; prince 


pally from that of a cetaccous fiſh, called by om: h 
male whale, by others CacHAaLoT, and by the Lats 
orga; diſtinguiſhed from the common whale by it ba 
ing teeth in lieu of whale-bone, and by a bunch on 16 8 
back. See PHYSETER. | | 

The ancients were ſtrangers to the nature of this "_ 
ration; and even Schroder ſeems in doubt, whether! 
reckon it an animal or mineral ſubſtance. * 
It had its name ſpermaceti, ſeed or ſperm of K 
der it, no doubt, to raiſe its value, by 2 notion 0 0 
ſcarcity : the oil it is properly to be made from, 105 F 
in a Jarge trunk, four or five feet deep, — 
twelve long, filling almoſt the whole cavity of the 5 
and ſeeming to ſupply the office of brain an 


he hands of 
matter . 


The method of preparing it is a ſecret int 
very few. The proceſs is ſaid to be thus: the 
ing taken out of | loares af 
and put into moulds, like thoſe wherein ſugar- and 
formed. When cold, and drained, it is take \ illit 
melted over again, and this they continue ©0 
well purified, ard become white. 1 5 
knife for the purpoſe, and reduced into Habe“ 
we have from the druggiſts. Some o 
have now got the art of making it from the 4 
ſæces of any kind of oil. It muſt be 2 me fancſ!? 
and tranſparent, of a ſweetiſh ſmell, hic part 


| SPERMATIC veſſels, called alſo vaſa preparantia, are cer- | 
tain veſſels appointed for bringing the blood to the teſti- 


ternally. 


natives of Jamaica, where one of the ſpecies is 


OPERMATIC arteries, the, 


SPE 


| hat of the violet : ſome ſophiſticate it with 
N hy deoeit is diſcovered, either by the ſmell of 


ve the dullneſs of the colour. Some alſo ſell 
- N of oil gained from the tail of the whale, 
oe of that from the brain ; which laſt kind turns 
_ ' as ſoon as opened to the air, In the general, 
wy. no merchandize that ſhould be kept cloſer from 
the air than ſpermacetl. pl 
ger mactti is of great uſe in medicine. Quincy ſays, it 
4 noble remedy in the aſthma, &c. though chiefly uſed 
dee inward hurts, and after delivery, For in- 
al | =, it may be diſſolved in aqueous liquors into 
ben of an emulſion, by trituration with almonds, 
en yolk or white of an egg, and more elegantly by mu- 
cilages 3 or made into a lohoch, by mixing two drams of 
it with a ſuitable quantity of yolk of egg, then adding 
half an ounce of _ drawn oil of almonds, and an 
balſamic ſyrup. SY | 
nie is not rr of being diſſolved by cauſtic al- 
kalis, and of forming ſoaps, like other oily matters: but 
it is altogether ; | f 
with wax and reſins 3 and in theſe forms is applied ex- 


But it is certain, its greateſt property, and that which 
makes it ſo much in vogue in many places, is its ſoften- 


ing the ſkin. Whence it comes to be uſed by the ladies 


in paſtes, waſhes, ce... | 
Sermaceti candles are of modern manufacture: they are 
made ſmooth, with a fine gloſs, free from rings and 
ſcars, ſuperior to the fineſt wax-candles in colour and 
luſtre; and, when genuine, leave no ſpot or ſtain on 
the fineſt ſilk, cloth, or linen. 


PERMACOCE, button weed, in Botany, a genus of the 


tetrandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 


flower has a permanent empalement, indented in four 


parts, ſitting on the germen; it has one cylindrical petal, 
whoſe tube 1s longer than the empalement, and the brim 
indented in four parts; and it has four awl-ſhaped ſtamina 


| ſhorter than the petal, terminated by fingle ſummits z it 


hasaroundiſhcompreſſed germen, ſituated under the flower, 
ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, divided into two parts at the top, 


crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas; the germen afterwards turns 


to two oblong ſeeds, which are joined, having two 
horns, and are convex on one fide, and plain on the 
other. Linnzus enumerates fix, and Miller two em, 


nown 
by the name of button-weed. Miller. 


SPERMATIC, TTEQUATINOG, m Anatomy, ſomething belong- | 


ing to the ſperm or ſeed. 

The ancients made a general diviſion of the parts of the 
animal body into /permatic and ſanguineous. Spermatic 
parts are thoſe, which by their colour, &c. bear ſome re- 
ſemblance to the ſeed ; and were ſuppoſed to be formed 


thereof; ſuch are the nerves, membranes, bones, &c. 


Sanguineous are thoſe ſuppoſed to be formed of the blood 
after conception. | 


But the moderns, with much better reaſon, hold all the 


parts to be ſpermatic in this ſenſe, and either formed ori- 
ginally of the ovum of the female, or of the ſemen of the 
male. M. Andry ſpeaks of ſpermatic worms in the hu—- 
man body. See WoR ms. - 


cles, &c. to be ſecreted and prepared into ſeed, and for 


carrying back again the blood remaining after the ſecre- | 


tion is effected. 


veins. 


ariſe from the fore part of the 


trunk of the aorta, below the emulgents. See Tab. 


| da (dngeiol,) fig: 1. n. 51. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. p. p. 


n ſtructure is very ſingular, in that, contrary to the 
aric of all other arteries, which are largeſt at their exit 
rom the trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at their origin, and 
drow bigger in their progreſs towards the teſtes. By this 
nn the blood receives a check at its firſt going off for 
15 © parts, which diſpoſes it for the future changes, &c. 

'3 tO paſs. The ſame end is anſwered in quadrupeds, 


area theſe arterics curled and contorted in their 
pallage like a ſcrew. * 


e reaſon why nature h | 1 2 
as taken another method in 
man, Mr. C J 


Kr; 1 obſerves, is, that, in that caſe, the 
by wh muſcles mult have been larger than they are ; 
A means the inteſtines would have been fre- 

. 1) let down into the ſcrotum ; an inconvenience 


ic 
n Quadruped IR 
Polition of their Kaen from, by the horizontal 


en matic arteries, in their progreſs, ſend off to the 


on membrane of the kidney ſmall branch d 
* n ney ſmall branches, name 
| Vo, . Nr por meeting with the Jpermatic 05-08 enter 


ſoluble in oils, and unites by liquefaction 


ie ſpermatic veſſels are two arteries, and as many | 


together with them the inner lamella of the peritonunt, 
where, 2 into the duplicature of the proceſs; 
and being clothed therewith, they paſs on to within 
three or four fingers breadth of the teſticles, where they 
divide into two unequal branches, the biggeſt of which 
goes to the TESTICLE, and is diſtributed therein: and 


che leſs in the paraſtata or epididymis, 


In women, the ſpermatic artcries do riot go out of the 
. abdomen, but are diſtributed to the ovaria and uterus, 
and communicate with branches of the hypogaſtrica, at 
the jagged extremities of the tubæ Fallopianz; 
SPERMATIC veins, the, take the ſame courſe with the ar- 
teries; the right veiti ariſing commoiily from the trunk 
of the vena cava, and the left vein from the vena renalis 
ſiniſtra, only, a little above the teſticles, they ſplit into 
ſeveral branches, which, uniting, form a plexus, called 
corpus rcp: 0p pampiniforme, or pyramidale. They 
differ from the ſpermatic arteries, not only in that they 
are larger, and their coats thinner, but alſo in being more 
divided and multiplied, as they deſcend to the rings of 
the abdominal muſcles : and as they gradually produce a 
large: faſciculus of ramifications, the ancients gave to 
them and the arteries the name of vaſa pyramidalia. 
The numerous convolutions formed by theſe ramifica- 
tions, gave riſe to the name of vaſa pampiniformia, 
formerly given to theſe veſſels. The blood returned by 
the ſpermatic veins is delivered on the right ſide to the 
cava, and on the left into the emulgent vein. . See Tab. 
Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. b. u. 2: 1 
SPERMATOCELE, in Surgery, a kind of rupture, occa 
ſioned by a diſtenſion of the ſeminal veſſels, whereby 
they are let fall into the ſcrotum. | IS 
SPERMATOPCEA, a name piven to ſuch medicines as 
are ſuppoſed to increaſe the | ori | - 
SPERMATOSIS, is a term ſorhetimes uſed for the forma- 
tidn of ſeed. 8 
SPERVERIUS, in Ornithology, a name by which Bello- 
nius, and ſome other authors, have called the {parrow- 
HAWK, more commonly known by the names of niſus, 
and accipiter frangillarius. . ON ns „ 
SPHACELUS, or SpHAcELIsMuus, formed, perhaps, of 
Sr, I kill, in Surgery, a total corruption or mortifi- 
cation of any fort, occaſioned by an interception of the 
blood and ſpirits: See Mor TIFICATION. 
It is ſometimes, alſo called necro/is, and ſometimes /ide- 
ratio. 5 | | 
SPHACULZ, among the Romans, were tickets of 
wood, teſeræ ligneæ, by which the emperors ſcattered 
their preſents to people of both ſexes in tlie theatre, or 
circus. C „ 
SPHARANTHUS, in Botany. See GLoBE Flower. 
SPHERISTERIUM, opapirepioy, in Antiquity, the ſeventh 
part of the ancient gymnaſium; being that wherein the 
outh practiſed tennis-playing. TAS f 
he ſphæriſterium, or tennis-court, was between the 
place named palæſtra, and that where they ran races, 
which was between the porticoes and the outer wall, 
though Vitruvius does not make mention of it in the 
deſcription he gives of the ancient gymnaſium. 
The exerciſe here performed was called a@aipirinn, /Þhe- 
riſtica, and o@aipouaxia, /pheromachia, which ſome will 
have to have differed from the modern tennis; but it is 
not known wherein the difference conſiſtet. 
The Mileſians were particularly averſe from this exerciſe; 
and the Athenians were as remarkably fond of it. 'Theſc 
latter frequently gave the freedom of their city to the 
ſphariſte, or maſters in this art, by way of compli- 
ment. 
SPHEROMACHIA, opaippaxia, in Antiquity, a parti- 


cular kind of Box ING, wherein the combatants had 


balls of ſtone or lead in their hands, which were called 


alfa. | IPs 
SPHAGITIDES, a name given by ſome authors to the ju- 
. gular veins. | | N 5 
SPHAGNUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of the 
cryptogamia claſs of moſſes, the characters of which are 
theſe: they produce heads or capſules only of one kind, 
which differ alſo from thoſe of all the other moſſes, in 
that they have no calyptra, or other covering; tlieſe 
ſtand on very ſhort pedicles, and are therefore ſo guard- 
ed by the leaves, as not to need any other covering. 
The /phagna are divided into two orders, the one com- 
rehending the branched kinds, and the other the un- 
Fanchad ones: theſe are diſtinguiſhed by ſome by the 
terms cauliferous and acau/ous. See Tabi XIII. of Bitany; 
Ne 8. Dillon, Hiſt. Muſc. p. 242. 0 
Of the firſt order there are nine known ſpecies. 
Of the /phagna of the ſecond order, or thoſe which have 
no branched ſtalks, there are only four known ſpecies. 
Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies. | 7 
SPHENOIDAL future, in Anatomy, a future thus 1 
: 8 
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from its encompaſſing the os ſphenoides, which it ſe- 
parates from the os frontis, the os petroſum, and os 
occipitis. | 1 8 
SPHENOIDES, in Anatomy, os cuneiforme; a bone of the 
Head, common to the cranium and upper jaw. 1 
It is ſituate in the lower part of the ſkull, whereof it is, 
as it were, the baſis, and is connected to all the other 
members thereof by the /þhenoidal ſuture. See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. u. 5. ; | 
ts form is irregular, and not eaſy to be deſcribed, whence 
ſome have called it multiforme. | 


It has its name ſpbenoides, from the Greek cm, cuneus, | 


wedge, by reaſon of the manner of its inſertion into the 
other bones of the ſkull. 

In adults it is one continued bone; but in young chil- 
dren it ſometimes conſiſts of three, and ſometimes of 
four diſtinCt pieces. | | 


Its greateſt extent is tranſverſe, and it ma in ſome man- 


ner be ſaid to repreſent a bat with its wings extended: 
its poſterior, or thickeſt part, by which it is joined to 
the apophyſis of the os occipitis, may be called its body; 
the reſt ot it is wholly made up of eminences and cavi- 
ties. And in order to examine theſe methodically, the 


bone muſt be divided into two ſides, the one external, | 
the greateſt part of which may be ſeen in an entire ſkull ; 


the other interna], which does not appear till the ſkull 1s 
opened. EE | | 
The eminences on the outſide are theſe : two temporal 
apophyſes, which are the largeſt of all the proceſſes of 
this bone, and at the greateſt diſtance from each other, 
called the great wings of the os ſphenoides, and theſe are 
| ſometimes, though rarely, ſeparated from the reſt of the 
bone by tranſverſe ſutures: two orbitary apophyſes, 
which form a conſiderable portion of the orbit next the 
temples : a ſmall ſharp proceſs, formed like a bird's bill 
between the orbitary apophyſes: two pterygoide apo- 


phyſes, each of which is divided into two alæ; one ex- 


_ ternal, which is the largeſt, the other internal, the lower 
end of which is in the ſhape of a hook; and each of 
theſe alz is again divided into two ſides, the one inter- 
nal toward the palate, the other external toward the 
temples: two ſpinal apophyſes: a little anterior emi- 
nence above the ſharp proceſs, for the articulation of 
this bone with the os ethmoides; but in ſome ſubjects, 
inſtead of this eminence, there is only a little notch. 


The external cavities of this bone are two portions of the 


temporal foſſæ; two portions of the orbitary foſſæ; two 
pterygoide foſſæ; the lower ends of theſe are divided by 


a little notch. or flit, of an irregular figure, which may be | 


_ called the fiſſura, palatina : a little oblong foſſula at the 


root of the internal ala; two ſuperior orbitary, or pe- 


noidal fiſſures, a little notch at the end of each of theſe 
fiſſures, for the paſſage of an artery of the dura mater; 
two temporal notches ; two maxillary notches, the edges 
of which help to form the two inferior orbitary fiſſures, 
which may be called fi//ure ſpheno-maxillares, two holes 


for the inferior maxillary nerves; two little ſpinal holes, 
_ each of which tranſmits an artery of the dura mater, but 


ſometimes theſe are only notches; a little hole between 


the two maxillary holes; and a little groove on one ſide 
of the ſpinal apophyſis, which forms part of the Euſta- 


chian tube. 


The internal eminences are two thin ſharp tranſverſe | 


apophyſes, which form the ſuperior orbitary fiſſures, 
called the little wings of the ſphenoidal bone; a little pro- 
_ ceſs, in ſome ſubjects, between theſe two thin apophyſes, 
for the articulation with the os ethmoides, which in 


ſome other ſubjects is a notch : four clynoide apophyſes, | 


two anterior, two poſterior z which laſt are ſometimes 
united in one, and ſometimes run forward all the way to 
the anterior proceſſes, forming a kind of bridge, under 
which the internal carotid artery paſſes at its laſt curva- 
ture ; this paſſage has alſo ſometimes been found divided 
into two by a thin bony ſeptum, beſide other varieties; 
one or two ſmall productions where the internal carotid 
enters the cranium; two little ſtyloide proceſſes, or 
hooks, which in ſome ſubjects join the extremity of the 
Ds occipitis, before the perfect union of theſe bones. 
The internal cavities are two portions of the large middle 


foſſæ of the baſis cranii ; two ſuperior, orbitary, or ſpbe- | 


noidal fiſſures; two optic holes; a ſmall ſuperior orbitary 
hole, near the end of each ſphenoidal fiſſure, which is 
often no more than a notch ; a ſmall groove at the extre- 
mities of the ſame fiſſures ; a depreſſion between the cly- 
noide apophyſes, called ſella ſphenoidalis, ſella turcica, 
and foſſa pituitaria. Here are alſo ſeen almoſt all the 
holes mentioned on its outſide, and it appears that the 


ſuperior maxillary hole ought more juſtly to be called | 
mort canal. Beſide theſe, there are alſo two very conſi- 


for the ſuperior maxillary nerves ; two other holes on | 
one fide of the former, called pterygoide, which, in an | 
entire ſkull, are hid by the other bones ; two oval holes | 


* 
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derable cavities, called the | /phenoidal fnufic Eüe, 
the thick portion of this bens under * bl 
the ſella turcica, and middle ſpace between th 
optic holes, reaching as far as the ſharp proceſs + 
already deſcribed; theſe are commonly divided 8 
ſeptum, and they open before on each ſide of th. 
proceſs, juſt behind the ſuperior conchæ of the ug; F 
oſſa convoluta ſuperiora. 5 
The figure, ſize, openings, and ſeptum of theſe 4., 
reatly; ſometimes one is wanting, ſometimes both 
o; ſometimes there are ſeveral cells without an "ry 
tum, and ſometimes the ſeptum is placed more 4 ; 
ſide than the other. The ſubſtance of this bone 1 
the moſt part compact, having very little diploe; 1 
what there is of this lies in diftinct parts of the Vo 
viz. in the thick portion behind the ſella turcica Sexe 
the ſymphyſis with the occipital bone, and in the or 
tary apophyſes in a ſmall quantity. It is articulated with 
all the other bones of the cranium, with the off malarum 
oſſa maxillaria, oſſa palati, and vomer. Winſlow's kn 
tomy, p. 26. | | | 
SPHENOIDES ella. See SELLA.. | 
SPHENO-maxillary artery, in Anatomy, 1s the firſt branch 
of the internal maxillary artery ; it paſſes to the ſphenc- 
maxillary fiſſure, and to the orbit, through the foramen 
ſpheno-palatinum. | 


DP HENO-maxillary fiſſures. See SpHENOIDES and Pa. 


LATE. | 


SPHENO-palatini, in Anatomy, are thoſe muſcles which 


riſe (one on each ſide) from the os ſphenoides, and are 
inſerted into the glandula palati, and poſterior part of 
the uvula. | | . 
SPHENO-palatinus, is the name of a branch of the 6% puir 
of NERVES. | | 
SPHENO-pharynget, in Anatomy, muſcles of the p14. 
RYNX, inſerted partly in the os ſphenoides, direct) 
above the internal ala of the apophyſis pterygoides, and 
partly in the neighbouring cartilaginous portion of the 
Euſtachian tube. For their uſe, ſee PE TRO- hr. 


gæi. | | 
SP HENO-pterygo-palatinus, is a muſcle belonging to the 
tuba Euſtachiana, which riſes from the os ſphenoides, 
and is inſerted into the fore-part of the ALA TE. 
SP HENO-/alþingo-/taphylini, are two diſtinct muſcles ; each 
of which is fixed by one extremity, partly to the ſphe- 
noidal fide of the bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, 
partly to the neareſt ſoft portion of the ſame tube, From 
thence it runs toward the external ala of the apophyſs 
terygoides, into which one portion of this muſcle is in- 
erted. The other portion runs to the end of the ala, 
and turns round to the forked extremity thereot as over 
a pulley, and is afterwards inſerted in the ſeptum palatt 
n,, hints: | 
SPHENO-/taphylinus, in Anatomy, a muſcle of the uvuls 
It deſcends from a round fleſhy origination, neat the 
root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides; and is im- 
planted into the poſterior part of the uvula, where it 
joins its partner. It ſerves to draw the uvula upwats 
and backwards; and hinders the maſticated aliment from 
paſſing into the foramina narium in deglutition. 
SPHERE, OHPHARA, TONER, in Geometry, a ſolid body 
contained under one ſingle ſurface, and having a pon: 
in the middle, called the centre, whence all lines, draun 
to the ſurface, are equal. | 3 
The /phere is ſuppoſed to be generated by the revolution 
of a ſemicircle ABC (Tab. IV. Geometry, #3: 1100 
about its diameter A C, which is alſo called the 4 
_ the ſphere, and the extreme points of the axis, A Ws © 
the poles of the ſphere. | LEO ho 8 
SPHERE, properties of the. 1, A ſphere is equal to 2 f, 
ramid, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface, and its neigt 
to the radius of the pere. 3 
Hence, a ſphere being eſteemed ſuch a pyramid, its cu 
or ſolid content, is found like that of a pyramid. by 
29, A ſphere is to a cylinder, ſtanding on an equa" 
and of the ſame height, as 2 to 3. Hence, alſo, Ws! 
the cube, or content of the ſphere be found. 1. bf 
3®, A ſphere is equal to four times the cone, 3 
of which is equal to the generating circle, and the 56 
of which is equal to the radius. Or a hemiſphere 55 5 
to twice the cone of the ſame baſe and heig Aj af de 
cylinder, of the ſame height and baſc, being _ 110 of 
cone, it follows, that the hemiſphere 15 arr” 
the cylinder, and conſequently the whole yy 6b 
thirds of the circumſcribing cylinder. Archim. 
et Cycl. Apud Opera per Rivaltum, p. 67.7 cle foid 
4% The cube of the diameter of a L 55 5 
content of the ſphere, nearly as 300 to 157- 
alſo, may the content of the /phere be mg, auen 0f 7 
59, The ſurface of a /phrre is quadruple WEL. fe 


ſe 15 


| 


a ſphere is equal to a pyramid, whoſe ale 


anterior part of 


circle deſcribed with the radius of dee 1g 
als | 
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i altitude the radius of the 472 the ſurface of 


ind its 2. d. by dividing its lidity by a third part 
the Ai otter or one ſixth of the whole dia- 


meter. % of the ſphere is the product of ; of the 
ut - ene Ov 1 geht and if this product be di- 
be f x diameter, the quotient, or * of the 


14. + 0 58 | . . 
eng uch, i. e. four times the greateſt ciccle, will be 
real 


; he /phere. 
N N 5 of a ſphere is equal to the pro- 


„ 4:4meter and the periphery of its generatin 
1 r 2 pew of this L ircle 15 equal to the 98 
+3 * the ſemidiameter and half the periphery, or one 
N h of the product of the diameter and periphery ; 
3 therefore, the ſurface of the /phere is equal to four 
. the area of its generating circle. 
8 49, The ſurfaces of ſpheres are to one another as 
1 of their diameters; becauſe theſe ſurfaces, 
- 15 times their generating circles, are as theſe 
A i. e. as the ſquares of their diameters, | 
3 Gheres being 3 parts of cylinders of equal baſe and 
autude, 1 CYLINDERS being as the cubes of their al- 
tudes, are as the cubes, or in the triplicate ratio, of 
their diameters. 7 3 | | yo 
ge, The ſurface of any portion of a ſphere, pour or 
1; than a hemiſphere, is equal to the area of a circle, 
vhoſe radius is a line drawn from the vertex of that por- 
non to the circumference of the circle which is its baſe. 
Archimedes, ubi ſupra, p. 84, 85: 
fürn, the diameter of a, being given, 10 find its ſurface 
and falidity. Find the periphery of the circle eſerib- 
el by the radius of the ſphere, or of the generating | 
circle. ; a | 
Multiply this, found, into the diameter, or the ſquare 
o the diameter, by 3,1416, the product is the ſurface 
of the ſphere. Multiply the ſurface by a ſixth part 
of the diameter, or the area of the generating circle by 
2 of its diameter; or again (becauſe the area of ſuch cir- 
cee is to the ſquare of the diameter as ,7854 to 1), the 
cube of the diameter by „5236 ( of ,7854); and the 
product is the ſolidity of the /phere. _ „ 
Thus, ſuppoſing the diameter of the ſphere 56, the peri- 


Fry — 


meter, the product 9852 is the ſurface of the ſphere ; 
which multiplied by one ſixth part of the diameter, gives 

e ſolidity 9102 3,0. _ EE oo 5 
Or thus; | | 


and the cube found, find a fourth proportional. This is 

the ſolidity of the /phere required. io 
For finding the ſurface and ſolidity of the ſphere by the 
method of fluxions, ſee SUPERFICIES and SOLIDITY. 


For ſegments and ſectors of ſpheres, ſee SEGMENT and 
ECTOR, | 


MERE, projeftion of the. See PROJECTION. 

HERE of activity. See ACTIVITY. . 
MERE, in Aſtronomy, that concave orb or expanſe which 
veſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bodies, viz. 
ſun, lars, planets, and comets, appear to be fixed at an 
equal diſtance from the eye. . . 

[This is alſo called the ſphere of the world; and is the 
lubject of the ſpherical aſtronomy. | | 
This ſphere, as it includes the fixed ſtars, whence we 
a occaſionally call it the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, is 
ally great. The diameter of the earth's orbit is ſo 


a [phere is not ſenſibly changed by any alteration of 
Ni peCtator's place in the ſeveral parts of the orbit; but 
* we the points of the earth's ſurface, and at all 
1 5 ie inhabitants have the ſame appearance of the 
res that is, the fixed ſtars ſeem to poſſeſs the ſamc 
ns in the ſurface of the ſphere. For our way of 


night lines dra 
x through 
hence ti a . 
be: ine 28. the foreſaid ſphere ; the points where 
thoſe da. URN therein are the apparent places of 
le better to de 
ee in the ſpher 


termine the places of the heavenly bo- 
c, ſeveral circles are imagined to be de- 
te ſober e lurface thereof, hence called CIRCLES of 


"HERE in 

of the 1. Geography, &c, denotes a certain diſpoſition 
One another, W Ge fur face of the earth, with regard to 
The Fare hs ich varies in various parts thereof. 

h iginally conceived on the ſurface of the 


here of 
07, to oe ft? are almoſt all transferred, by ana- 


d + ace of the earth, where they are con- 
þbere, . d n directly underneath thoſe of the 
Planes of thoſe © 1ame planes therewith; ſo that, if the 


J would 81 b the earth were continued to the ſphere, 


phery will be found 175,9, which multiplied by the dia- | 


Find the cube of the diameter 175616; then to 300,157, | 


HERE, dof7ring of the. See SPHERICS. | | 8 | 
1 


Inall, in reſpect of the diameter hereof, that the centre 


Judo! a 2 
eging of the Places, &c. of the ſtars, is to conceive | 
wn from the eye, or the centre of the | 
the centres of the ſtars, and continued | 


— —— ˙˖—ör 


8 


6 ide with the reſpective circles thereon. 


| pow b and , for ſhewing the latitudes of the 


S P: Ht. - 


| Thus we have an horizon, meridian, eguator, c. n 
the earth. . 1 3 
As the equator in the heavens divides the ſphere into two 


equal parts, the one north, and the other ſouth, ſo does 
the equator on the ſurface of the earth divide the globe 
in the ſame manner. Wy a 

And as the meridians in the heavens paſs through the 
poles of the horizon, ſo do thoſe on the earth, &c. 
Wich regard, then, to the poſition of ſome of theſe cir- 
cles in reſpect of others, we have a R1GHT, a FARAL- 
I EL, and an 0BLIQUE ſphere. 


SPHERE, armillary, or artificial, is an aſtronomical inſtru- 


ment, repreſenting the ſeveral circles of the ſphere in 
their natural order ; ſerving to give an idea of the office 
and poſition of each of them, and to ſolve various pro- 
blems relating to them. | 3 5 
It is thus called, as conſiſting of a number of faſciz or 
rings of braſs, or other matter, called by the Latins 
armillz, from their reſembling of bracelets, or rings for 
the arm. | : . | 
By this it is diſtinguiſhed from the globe, which, though 
it hath all the circles of the here on its ſurface ; yet is 


Not cut into armill or rings, to repreſent the circles 


ſimply and alone; but exhibits alſo the intermediate 
ſpaces, between the circles. 4 


PHERE, the armillary, of Mr. Ferguſon, conſtructed aſter 


the model of the glaſs ſphere of Dr. Long, is repre- 
ſented (Tab. IV. A/ironomy, fig. 89.) ; 
The exterior parts of this machine are a compages of 
braſs rings, which repreſent the principal circles of the 
heaven, viz. 1. The equinoctial A A, which is divided 
into 360 degrees (beginning at its interſection with the 
ecliptic in Aries), for ſhewing the ſun's right aſcen- 
hon in degrees; and alſo into twenty-four hours, 
for ſhewing his right aſcenſion in time. 2. The eclip- 
tic B B, which is divided into 12 figns, and each ſign 
into 30 degrees, and alſo into the months and days 


of the year, in ſuch a manner, that the degree or 


point of the ecliptic in which the ſun is, on any given 
day, ſtands over.that day in the circle of months. 3. 


The tropic of Cancer CC, touching the ecliptic at the 


beginning of Cancer in e; and the tropic of Capricorn 
DD, touching the ecliptic at the beginning of Capri- 
corn in f; each 23 + degrees from the equinoctial circle, 


4. The arctic circle E, and the antarctic circle F, each 


23 degrees from its reſpective pole at N and 8. 5. 
he equinoctial colure G G, paſſing through the north 
and ſouth poles of the heaven at N and 8, and through 


the equinoCtial points Aries and Libra, in the ecliptic. 


6. The ſolſtitial colure H H, paſſing through the poles 
of the heaven, and through the ſolſtitial points Cancer 


and Capricorn, in the ecliptic. Each quarter of the 


former of theſe colures is divided into go degrees, from 
the equinoCtial to the poles of the. world, for ſhewing the 


declination of the ſun, moon, and ſtars ; and each quar- 


8. 

n the north pole of the ecliptic is a nut 6, to which is 
fixed one end of a quadrantal wire, and to the other end 
a ſmall ſun Y, which is carried round the ecliptic BB, 


ter of the latter, from the ecliptic at e and 4 to its 
tar 


by turning the nut: and in the ſouth pole of the 2cliptic 
is a pin at d, on which is another quadrantal wire, with 


a ſmall moon Z upon it, which may be moved round by 
hand: but there is a particular contrivance for cauſing 
the moon to move in an orbit which crofles the ecliptic at 


an angle of 5 3 degrees, in two oppoſite points, called 


the moon's nodes; and alſo for ſhifting thoſe points backs 
ward in the ecliptic, as the moon's nodes ſhift in the 
heaven. | N | 
Within theſe circular rings is a ſmall terreſtrial globe I, 
fixt on an axis K K, which extends from the north and 


ſouth poles of the globe at n and s, to thoſe of the cele- 


ſtial /phere at N and 8. On this axis is fixt the flat ce- 
leſtial meridian LL, which may be ſet directly over the 
meridian of any place on the globe, and then turned 


round with the globe, ſo as to keep over the fame meri- 


dian upon it. This flat meridian is graduated the fame 
way as.the braſs meridian of a common globe, and its 
uſe is much the ſame. To this globe is fitted the move- 
able horizon MM, ſo as to turn upon two ſtrong wires 


proceeding from its eaſt and welt points to the globe, 
and entering the globe at oppoſite points of its equator, _ 


which is a moveable braſs ring let into the globe in a 
groove all around its equator. The globe may be turned 

hand within this ring, ſo as to place any given meri- 
dian upon it, directly under the celeſtial meridian L Ls 
The horizon is divided into 369 degrees all ardund its 
outermoſt edge, within which are the points of the com- 
paſs, for ſhewing the amplitude of the ſun and moon, 
both in degrees and points. The celeſtial meridian LL 
paſſes through two notches in the north and ſouth points 
of the horizon, as in a common globe: but here, if the 
globe be turned round, the horizon and meridian turn 


with 
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with it. At the ſouth pole of the ſphere is a circle of 
24 hours, ſixt to the rings, and on the axis is an index 

| which goes round that circle, if the globe be turned 
round its axis. bw 3 : 
The whole fabric is ſupported on a pedeſtal N, aid may 

be elevated or depreſſed upon the joint O, to atly number 
of degrees from o to go, by means of the arc P, which 
is fixed into the ſtrong braſs arm Q, and flides into the 
upright piece R, in which is a ſcrew at v, to fix it at 
any proper elevation. 
In the box T are two wheels (as in Dr. Long's ſphere) 
and two pinions, whoſe axes come out at V and U; 
either of which may be turned by the ſmall winch W. 
When the winch is put upon the axis V, and turned 
backward, the terreſtrial globe, with its horizon and ce- 
leſtial meridian, keep at reſt; and the whole Gre of 
eircles turns round from eaſt, by ſouth, to weſt 
ing the ſun Y, and the moon 2 round the ſame way, 
and cauſing them to riſe above and ſet below the hori- 
zon. But when the winch is put upon the axis U, and 
turned forward, the /phere Ra the ſun and moon keep 
at reſt; and the earth, with its horizon and meridian 
turn round from weſt, by ſouth, to eaſt; and bring the 
ſame points of the horizon to the ſun and moon, to 
which theſe bodies came when the earth kept at reſt, 
and they were carried round it; ſhewing that they riſe 
and ſet in the ſame points of the horizon, and at the 
ſame times in the hour-circle, whether the motion be in 
the earth or in the heaven. If the earthly globe be turn- 


ed, the hour-index goes round its hour-circle ; but if | 


the ſphere be turned, the hour-circle goes round below 
the index. LORA 
And ſo, by this conſtruction, the machine is equally 
fitted to ſhew either the real motion of the earth, or the 
apparent motion of the heaven. | 


To rectify the here for uſe, firſt ſlacken the ſcrew r in | 


the upright ſtem R, and taking hold of the arm Q, 
move it up or down until the given degree of latitude 


for any place be at the fide of the ſtem R; and then the 


axis of the ſphere will be properly elevated, ſo as to 
ſtand parallel to the axis of the world, if the machine 
be fet north and ſouth by a ſmall compaſs : this done, 
count the latitude from the north pole, upon the celeſtial 
meridian L L, down towards the north notch of the ho- 
rizon, and ſet the horizon to that latitude; then, turn 
the nut Y until the ſun V comes to the given day of the 
year in the ecliptic, and the ſun will be at its proper 
place for that day : find the place of the moon's aſcend- 


ing node, and alſo the place of the moon, by an Ephe- | 
meris, and ſet them right accordingly : laſtly, turn the | 
winch W, until either the ſun comes to the meridian | 


L L, or until the meridian comes to the ſun (according 


as you want the /phere or earth to move) and ſet the | 


hour-index to the XII, marked noon, and the whole 
machine will be rectified. Then turn the winch, and 
obſerve when the ſun or moon riſe and ſet in the hori- 


zon, and the hour-index will ſhew the times thereof for 


the given day. See Ferguſon's Lectures, p. 194, &c. 


Armillary ſpheres are of different kinds with regard to 


the poſition of the earth therein; whence they become 
diltinguiſhed into Pfolemaic and Copernican ſpheres : in 


the firſt whereof the earth is in the centre, and in the 
latter near the circumference, according to the poſition 


which that planet obtains in thoſe ſyſtems. | 


SPHERE, the Ptolemaic, is that commonly in uſe, and 1s 
repreſented ¶ Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 21.) with the names of | 


the ſeveral circles, lines, &c. of the /phere, inſcribed 
thereon. In the middle, upon the axis of the ſphere, is 
a ball, T', repreſenting the earth, on whoſe ſurface are 
the circles, &c. of the earth. The /ptere is made to 

Tevolve about the ſaid axis, which remains at reſt; b 
which means the ſun's diurnal and annual courſe about 

the earth are repreſented according to the Ptolemaic hy- 


potheſis : and even by means hereof all Wea relat- | 


ing to the phenomena of the ſun and earth are ſolved, as 

upon the celeſtial globe, and after the ſame manner, 
which ſee deſcribed under GLose. „ 
SPHERE, the Copernican (repreſented Tab. IV. Aſtron. fig. 
90.) is very different from the Ptolemaic, both in its 


conſtitution and uſe; and is more intricate in both. In- 


deed, the inſtrument is in the hands of ſo few people, 
and its uſe ſo inconſiderable, except what we have in the 


other more common inſtruments, particularly the globe | 
and Ptolemaic ſphere, that we ſhall be eaſily excuſed the | 


not taking up room with any deſcription thereof. 
SPHERES, harmony of the, See HARMONY. 
OPHERE, ebliquity of the. See OBLIQUITY. 
OPHERE, ret/:/ying of the. See RECTIFYING 
SPHERE, dialling, See DIALLING. | 
SPHERES, poliſhed ſpherical maſſes of a mixt metalline 


compoſition, uſed in optics. The manner of making | 


them is as follows : 
| Ee 


SPH 


Take of pute tin, three pounds; copper. on. | 
theſe two metals bog, and w = in fue nd wg 
| the maſs ſix ounces of burht tartar, and an ah 
half of ſaltpetre; and laſtly, a quarter of an unce anq 
| alum, and two ounces of arſenic; let all the mace of 
| evaporate and buin away, and then caft the © Matter 
into the figure of a ſþhere, and it will be oY 
high and elegant poliſh. Neri's Art of Ge 0a 
| | Glaſs 

See STEEL -=glaſſes. . 16h, 
SPHERICAL angle, is the mutual incl 
planes, whereby a /phere is cut. 

Thus the inclination of the two planes, CAP ande! 
405 Trigonometry, fig. 12.) forms the e 4 


ination of twg 


20 meaſure of a ſpherical angle, A C E, is an arch 
a great circle A E, deſcribed from the yerte ( of 
from a pole, and intercepted between the legs A 


R. | 
Hence, 19, Since the inclination of the plane CFp 10 
angles n 


— 


the plane C AF is every where the ſame, the 

the oppoſite interſections, Cand F, are equal, 
20 Hence the meaſure or a ſpherical angle ACT 0 
ſcribed by the interval of a quadrant AC or EC, fu 

the vertex C between the legs CA, CE. "I 

If a circle of the ſphere, AE BF (fg. 1 3.) Cut another 
CED F, the adjacent angles, A EC and Af 2 
equal to two right ones; and the vertical angles AF 
and D E B are equal to one another. The former likewiſ 
holds of ſeveral angles formed on the ſame arch CED 
at the ſame point F. Hence, any number of ſort 
angles, as A EC, AED, DEB, BEC, &c. made gn 
the ſame point E, are equal to four right angles, ges 
SPHERICAL triangle, | 

SPHERICAT, triangle, a triangle comprehended berge 

three arches of great circles of a ſphere, interſc&ng 
each other in the ſurface thereof. 

SPHERICAL triangles, properties of. 1. If in two Gerte 
triangles (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 14.) ABC and a 
Aza, BA=ba, and CA=ca; then will B, J, and the 
ſides including the angles, be reſpectively equal; the 

Whole triangles are equal: that is, B CS, D, ad 

e. 

Again, if in two ſpherical triangles Ara, Ce md 

 AC=ac; then will B=b, AB=ab, and bc=8C, 
Laſtly, if in two /phericat triangles AB=ab, AC=i 
and BC=bc; then will A=a, Bb, and C=c: the d. 
monſtrations whereof coincide with thoſe of the lis 

properties in plain triangles z the theorems of the en 
gruency of rectilinear triangles, extending to all oe 
curvilinear, circular, parabolical, &c. provided tix 
ſides be ſimilar. See 'TRIANGLE. | 
2. In an equicrural triangle AB C (ff. 15.) the ante 
the baſe, .B and C, are equal; and, if in any trig 
the angles B and C, at the baſe B C, are equal, the ti 

gle is equicrural. | : Be 
3. In every ſpherical triangle, each fide is leſs than aſe 
micircle : any two ſides taken together are greater li 
the third; and all the three ſides together are leſs tu 
the periphery of a great circle: and a greater fide 5 

Ways oppoſed to a greater angle, and a leſs lice © al 
angle. Os 3 | 

4. If in a ſpherical triangle BAC (fig. 16.) two | 

Az and BC, taken together, be equal to 2 Weit 
the baſe A C being continued to D; the external af 
BCD will be equal to the internal oppoſite one BA 
If the two legs together be leſs than a ſemicirck, 

external angle BC D will be greater than the N 5 
oppoſite one A; and if the legs be greater than 2 

circle, the external angle B C D will be lets - i 

ternal oppoſite one A; and the reverſe of allt : L 4 

viz. if the angle B C D be equal to, greater, 07 1 

A, the ſides A B and B C are equal to, greaten“ 

than a ſemicircle. | 432430 

5. If in a ſpherical triangle ABC two ſides 5 

4 "ak equal to a ſemicircle, the angles at the * "ate 

C, are equal to two right ones: if the "= * 

than a ſemicircle, the angles are greater tian ! 

ones; and if leſs, leſs; and converlly. _ 

6. In every ſpherical triangle, each ange, 

right ones; and the oor together are [cls 

angles, and greater than two. 

1 1 in a ſpherical triangle B AC (fg 

| AB and A C be quadrants, the angles 

C, will be right angles. And, if the mil 

A be a right angle, BC will be a quadrant 1 135 

tuſe, BC will be greater than a quadrant 3 

| leſs; and converſly, * gde BC. 

8. If in a /pherical rectangular triangle, yadrant} Ut 

| 17), adjacent to the right angle B, 6 5 realer (090; 

angle A will be a right nooſe if BY By De 

uadrant, the angle A will be obtuſe; 0 June 
| | 5 ill be acute; . „ 

; than a quadrant, the angle A w. : 
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SrERIcAL numbers. | 
SPHERICAL trigonometry, See Spherical TRIGONOME- 


HERICS, the 


SPH 


: berical rectangular triangle, each leg be 

Id hes or leſs than a quadrant, the hypothenuſe 
21 be leſs than a quadrant; and converlly. | 
E If in a ſpherical triangle ABC /ig. 18.) rectangular 
ye at B, one fide C B be greater than a quadrant, and 
10 | ther fide AB leſs, the hypothenuſe A C will be 
ru than a quadrant 3 and converſly. | | 

e If in a ſpherical oblique-angular triangle ACB 
* 19.) both angles at the baſe, A and B, be either 
2. acute; the perpendicular C D, let fall from 
* third angle C to the oppoſite ſide AB, falls within 
Fi triangle : if one of them, A, be obtuſe 3 and the 
other, B, acute, the perpendicular falls without the 
ia 7 a ſpherical triangle, ACB, all the angles A, 
B. and C, be acute, the ſides are each leſs than a qua- 
grant. Hence, if in an oblique angular ſpherical trian- 
rl: one fide be greater than a quadrant, one angle is ob- 
*uſe, viz. that oppoſite to this fide, 
13. If in a apr triangle A CB, two angles, A and 
B, be obtule, and the third, C, acute; the ſides AC 
and C B, oppoſite to the obtuſe angles, are greater than a 
quadrant; and that oppoſite to the acute angle, A B, is 
lels than a quadrant. Hence, if the two ſides be leſs than 
a quadrant, the two angles are acute. 
14. If in a ſpherical! triangle the ſeveral ſides be each 

eater than a quadrant z or only two of them greater, 
and the third be equal to a quadrant, the ſeveral angles 
are obtuſe. | 
15. If in an oblique-angular 
de leſs than a quadrant, and the third greater; the an- 
gle oppoſite to the greateſt will be obtuſe, and the reſt 
acute. 


SPHERICAL triangles, reſolution of. See TRIANGLE. 
SpHERICAL oftronomy, that part of aſtronomy which con- 


ſiders the univerſe ſuch as it appears to the eye. See 
ASTRONOMY. VV! ; | 

Under ſpherical aſtronomy, then, come all the pheno- 
mena and appearances of the heavens and heavenly bo- 
dies, ſuch as we perceive them, without any inquiry into 
the reaſon, the theory, or the truth thereof. By which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from THEORICAL aſtronomy, which 


conſiders the real ſtructure of the univerſe, and the | 


cauſes of thoſe phenomena. EN, 
In the ſpherical aſtronomy, the world is conceived to be a 


concave ſpherical ſurface, in whoſe centre is the earth, | 
or rather the eye, about which the viſible frame revolves, 


with ſtars and planets fixed in the circumference thereof. 


And on this ſuppoſition all the other phenomena are de- 
termined. | | 


The theorical aſtronomy teaches us, from the laws of op- 
tics, &c. to correct this ſcheme, and reduce the whole 


to a juſter YS TEM. 


SPHERICAL compaſſes. See COMPASSES 
SPHERICAL geometry, the doctrine of the ſphere; particu- | 


laly of the circles deſcribed on the ſurſace thereof, with 


the method of projecting the ſame on a plane; and mea- | 


ſuring their arches and angles when projected. 
See CIRCULAR numbers. 


TRY, 


SPHERICITY, the quality of a ſphere ; or that whereby a 


thing becomes ſpherical, or round. 


The ſphericity of pebbles, fruits, berries, &c. as alſo of | 
rops of water, quickſilver, &c. and of bubbles af air 


under water, &c. Dr. Hook takes to ariſe from the in- 


congruity of their particles with thoſe of the ambient 


fuid, which prevents their coaleſcing; and by preſſing 
on them, and encompaſſing them all round equally, 
turns them into a ronnd form. | | | 
This, he thinks, 


ng the lead into any moulds; from drops of rain being 
ormed, in their fall, into round hail-ſtones; and from 
rops of water falling on ſmall duſt, ſand, &c. which 
— produce an artificial round maſs 
* ö 22 red-hot balls, formed by the colliſion or 
: on of flint and ſteel, in ſtriking fire. | 

ut all theſe caſes of ſſphericity ſeem better accounted 


or from the 2 2 bk | 
parts of the great principle of attraction; whereby the 


4 near the centre 
a ſpherical figure 
een the particle 
tributes alio not 
and Coneslox. 


as pollible, which neceſſarily induces 
and, perhaps, a repelling Yr be- 
s of the drop, and of the medium, con- 
a little thereto. See Ar TRA TION 


if ; x 
"Ted circles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof ; with the 


10d of projecting th f 
ine; g the ſame in plano. 
1 47 N Fuge ſhewn ne. are as follow : 
Vor. Iv Ns 439. in any manner, the plane of the 


ſpherical triangle two ſides 


f appears evidently from the manner of 
making ſmall round ſhot of ſeveral ſizes, without caſt- 


; and from the 


lame fluid drop, &c. are all naturally ranged | 


doctrine of the ſphere, particularly of the 


SP H 


ſection will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter 
of the ſphere. | 
Hence, 1 The diameter HI (Tab. Trigonometry, fg: 
20.) of a circle paſſing through the centre & is equal to 
the diameter AB of the generating eirele; and the dia- 
meter of a circle, as F E, that does not paſs through the 
centre, is equal to ſome chord of the generating circle. 
Hence, 2®, As the diameter is the greateſt of all chords, 
a circle paſſing through the centre is the greateſt circle of 
the ſphere; and all the reſt are leſs than the ſame. 
Hence alſo, 3*, All great circles of the ſphere are equal 
to one another. s 
Hence alſo, 4®, If a great circle of the ſphere paſs 
through any given point of the ſphere, as A, it muſt 
_— paſs through the point diametrically oppoſite thereto, 
as B. 

Hence alſo, 5 If two great circles mutually interſect 
each other, the line of ſection is the diameter of the 
ſphere; and therefore two great circles interſect each 
other in points diametrically oppoſite. 

Hence alſo, 6?, A great circle of the ſphere divides it into 
two equal parts or hemiſpheres. * 

2. All great circles of the ſphere cut each other into two 
equal parts; and, converſly, all circles that thus cut 
each other are great circles of the ſphere. 

3. An arch of a great circle of the ſphere, intercepted 


between another arch HIL /fig. 21.) and its poles A and 


B, is a quadrant. 'That intercepted between a leſs cir- 
cle DEF, and one of its poles A, is greater than a qua- 
drant; and that between the ſame, and the other pole 
B, leſs than a quadrant ; and converſly. _ | 
4. If a great circle of the ſphere paſs through the poles 
of another, that other paſſes through the poles of this. 
And if a great circle paſs through the poles of another, 
the two cut each other at right angles; and converſly. 

5. If a great circle, as AFB D, paſs through the poles A 
and B of a leſſer circle D EF, it cuts it into equal parts, 
and at right angles. | | | 

6. If two great circles A EBF and CE DF Ag. 26.) 
interſect each other in the poles E and F of another great 


circle AC B D; that other will paſs through the 


poles I and 2, 
CED F. | | 
7. If two great circles AE BF and CE DF, cut each 
other mutually z the angle of obliquity A EC will be 
equal to the diſtance of the poles H, I. 

8. All circles of the ſphere, as G F and LK (Ig. 27.) 
equally diſtant from its centre C, are equal; and the 


H and 5, of the circles A E BF and 


farther they are removed from the centre, the leſs they 


the arch AE. 


8 


are. Hence, ſince of all parallel chords only two, GE 
and LK, are equally diſtant from the centre; of all the 
circles parallel to the ſame great circle, only two are 
equal. | 
A, If the arches FH and K H, and GI and IL, inter- 
cepted between a great circle IM H, and the leſſer circles 
GN F and LOK be equal, the circles are equal. 
10. If the arches FH and GI of the fame great circle 
AIBH, intercepted between two circles GNF and 
IM, be equal, the circles are parallel. DT 
11. An arch of a parallel circleI G (fig. 12.) is ſimilar to 
an arch of a great circle AE; if each be intercepted be- 


tween the ſame great circles CA F and CE F. 
Hence, the arches AE and I G have the ſame ratio to 


their peripheries ; and conſequently, contain the ſame 
number of degrees. And hence the arch I G is leſs than 
12. The arch of a great circle is the ſhorteſt line which 
can be drawn from one point of the ſurface of the ſphere 
to another : and the lines between any two points on the 
ſame ſurface are the greater, as the circles whereof they 
are arches are the leſs. - F 
Hence, the proper meaſure, or diſtance, of two places 
on the ſurface of the ſphere, is an arch of a great circle 
intercepted between the ſame. See more on this ſubject 
in Theodoſii Elem. Sphær. apud Dechales Curſus Mathe- 
maticus, tom. i. p. 145, &c. e | 
PHEROID, SeH#ROIDES, Egayoring, formed from 
_ oÞaipa, ſphara, and ed, ſhape, in Geometry, 2 folid 
approaching to the figure of a ſphere, though not exactly 
round, but oblong ; as having one of its diameters bigger 
than the other; and generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
ellipſis about its axis. = | 
When it is generated by the revolution of the ſemi-ellip- 
ſis about its greater axis, it is called an oblong ſphero:, 
And when generated by the revolution of an ellipſis about 
its leſs axis, an oblate ſpheroid. | = | 
The contour of a dome, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be half 
a ſpheroid. Half a ſphere, he ſays, is too low to have a 
good effect below. | 
For the ſolid dimenſion of a ſþheroid, it is I of its cir- 
cumſcribing cylnder : or it is equal to quadruple of a 
7 B cone, 
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cone, whoſe altitude is equal to half the great axis, and 
the baſe equal to the circle deſcribed upon the leſs axis of 
the generating ellipſis, as its diameter. 

Or, a ſpberoid is to a ſphere deſcribed on its greater axis, 
as the ſquare of the leſs axis to the ſquare of the greater: 

or it is to a ſphere deſcribed on the leſs axis, as the greater 
axis to the leſs, | 
For the method of finding the ſuperficies and ſolidity of 
a ſphcroid. Sce SUPERFICIES and SOLIDITY. 
Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, that in a ſphere Mercator's 


nantical meridian line is a ſcale of logarithmic tangents | 


of the half complements of the latitudes. But as the 
earth has been found to be a /pheroid, this figure will 


make ſome alteration in the numbers reſulting from Dr. | 


Halley's theorem. Mr. Maclaurin has therefore given 
us a rule, whereby the meridional parts to any ſpheroid 
may be found with the ſame exactneſs as in a ſphere. 
We have alſo an ingenious treatiſe of Mr. Murdoch's on 
the ſame ſubject. See Phil. Tranſ. No 219. 

Mr. Cotes has alſo demonſtrated the ſame propoſition, 
Harm. Menſ. p. 20, 21. See MERID1ONAL parts. 

SPHEX, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, a genus of the 

hymenoptera order of inſets. Its characters are, that the 
mouth has mandibles without a tongue; that the an- 
tenne have ten joints; that the wings are plano-incum- 
bent and not folded; and the ſting concealed. Linnæus 
enumerates thirty-eight ſpecies. 


SPHINCTER, in Anatomy, a term applied to a kind of 


circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which. 


ſerve to cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, 
and preyent the excretion of the contents. 


The word is formed from o@yuryp, /iriftor, or conſtrictor, 


ſomething that binds and conſtringes a thing very cloſely; 
theſe mulcles having an effect much like that of a purſe- 
ſtring. | — 
SPHINCTER ani is a circular muſcle, ſerving to ſhut the 
anus, and keep the excrements from coming away in- 
voluntarily. | | 
It is near two inches broad, and is carried down below 
the reQum, near an inch. It is faſtened on the ſides to 
the bones of the coxendix, and behind to the os ſacrum: 
and before, in men, to the accelerator urinæ; and in 
men to the vagina uteri, Some would have it to be two 
muſcles, and ſome three. The one, according to Win- 
flow, is inteſtinal, or orbicular, and conſiſts merely in 
an augmentation of the inferior portion of the fleſhy 
fibres of the extremity of the rectum: and the other two 
are cutaneous or oval, having each an anterior and poſ- 
terior inſertion, ending both ways in a kind of point, 
and comprehending the orifice of the anus, between their 
middle portions. They are diſtinguiſhed from each other 
by their ſituation, by their fize, and by a kind of white 
cellular line. TR | 


The greateſt of the two appears to be double, and the | 
- ſmalleſt lies neareſt the ſkin, and adheres molt cloſely to it. 
They are inſerted backward in the apex of the os cocey- 
gis, and partly in the contiguous portion of the cutane- | 


ous ligament of that bone. Forward, their chief inſer- 


tion is in the middie tendon of the tranſverſalis urethræ; 


and they have likewiſe ſome connexions with other 
muſcles of the urethra. 8 | 


and SPHINCTER aui. 


SHIN TER labierum, in Anatomy, a name given by Dou- 


glas, and ſome others, to the muſcle of the mouth, called 
by Riolanus and Albinus orbzcularts, and orbicularis oris, 
and by Cowper CONSTRICTOR /abrorum. | 
SPHINCTER palpebrarum, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Molinet, and ſome others, to the muſcle of the eyelids, 


called by Winſlow and Albinus the orbicularis palpebra- | 


rum and orbicularis. | 
SPINCTER gulæ. See OESOPHAGEUS and PHARYNXY. 


SPHINCTER vaginæ, a conſtrictory muſcle, ſerving to 


hinder the reflux of the blood from the clitoris, &c. in 
coition. | | | 
SPHINCTER He, is a muſcle conſiſting of circular fibres, 
placed at the exit of the bladder, to prevent the perpe- 
tual dripping of the urine. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
lit. E. | | 
ſt keeps the bladder conſtantly ſhut; and is only opened 
when, by the contraction of the e the 
bladder is compreſſed, and the urine forced out. | 
SPHINX, ogy, in Sculpture, &c. a figure or repreſenta- 


tion of a monſter of that name, famed among the an- 


cients, now moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, ter- 
races, &c. 

It is repreſented with the head and breaſts of a woman 
the wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the reſt of 
the body like a dog lion, ON | 


SPHINCTER cutancus, in Anatomy, a name given by Lau- 
rence, and ſome others, to the muſcle of the anus, called | 
by Albigus and Winſlow ſphin#er internus ani. CE 
SPHINCTER 7nte/?inalis. See INTESTINALIS ſphinfer | 


: 


joined into a column. See 5TAR-/ionc. 
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It is ſuppoſed to have been engendered b. 
ſent by Juno to be revenged on the Tek wür. and 
they 24 was to propoſe dark enigmatical as * ce, 
all paſſers by; and, if they did not give a8 : "M$ ty 
thereof, to devour them. exPlication 
It made horrible ravages, as the ſtory goes 
tain near 'Thebes, and could not by any men 
ed, till after Oedipus had ſolved the following ; 
What animal 1s it, that in the morning walk: null. 
legs, at noon on two, and at night on three? N 
ſwer was MAN. e 
Among the Egyptians, the /phinx was the 
ien by rata df the e of its Af | he 
on the ſame account, the Romans placed a ſohine nd, 
pronaos or porch of their temples. | i th 
Sphinxes were uſed by the Egyptians to ſhew the bes 
ning of the water's riſing in the Nile : with this 10 2 
it had the head of a woman and body of a lion ith 115 
that the Nile began to ſwell in the months of Ty 5 
Auguſt, when the ſun paſſes through the ſigns 7 
and Virgo. There are ſeveral of theſe ſtill to he ſe I 
one in particular, near the pyramids, much n 
by the ancients; being of a prodigious ſize, and cut a 
of the rock; the head and neck appear only at pre hy, 
the reſt of the body being hid in the fand. This accord. 
ing to Thevenot, is twenty-ſix feet high, ol os 
feet from the ear to the chin: but Pliny aſſures vs le 
head was no leſs than one hundred and two feet » < 
cumferencc, and ſixty-two feet high from the belly, and 
that the body was one hundred and forty-three feet ln 
and was thought to be the ſepulchre of king Ama, : 
The learned Mr. Bryant (Anc. Mythol. vol. iii. p. 535. 
obſerves, that the /phinx ſeems to have been originally a 
vaſt rock of different ſtrata ; which, from a ſhapeleſs mas 
the Egyptians faſhioned into an object of beauty and ye. 
neration. 
The Egyptians uſed this figure in their building; from 
them the Greeks derived it, and afterwards improved it 
_— elegant ornament. See Tab, Arthit. fg. 40. 
lit. R. Sg 
SPHINX, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, a genus of 
the lebidoptera order of inſects. Its characters are, that 
the antennz are ſubpriſmatic, or thicker in the middle, 
and attenuated towards each end; the wings decline to- 
wards the ſides; and they are apparently heavier and 
| flower in their flight in the morning and evening. Li- 
neus enumerates forty-ſeven ſpecies. { 
SPHINX, a name given by Reaumur to a very ſingular ſpe- 9b. 
cies of caterpillar deſcribed in the ſecond volume of li c 
Hiſtory of Inſects. Ep | 0 
The reaſon of the author's having given it that name i; t 
that when it is not eating it erects its head, and with it i 
more than a third part of its body, into a perpendicular 
ſituation upon the leaf on which it was before laid all 
along; it keeps itſelf a long time in this ſituation, look- 
ing around it with a ſeeming air of fierceneſs. Theres 
alſo a ſeries of broad belts upon the body, which contr- 
bute ſomething towards its reſemblance to the figure dt 
that imaginary monſter. | 
This caterpillar has a horn on the hinder part of its body, 
which ſeems to be of no ſort of uſe, but merely a trouble 
to the creature. It is hollow, and encloſes, in the mat- 
ner of a ſheath, the new horn which is to appear wie 
the creature changes its ſkin. This the author found 
be the caſe by cutting it ſeveral times, and always finding 
within it the new horn cut off alſo at the ſame place, and 
had often obſerved the great difficulty the animal had in 
changing its ſkin, when it came to the horn. 
SPHINKX, mia. See DIMIA.L 5 | 
SPHONDYLIUM, in Botany. See Cow PARSNED. | | + 
SPHONDYLUS, in /chthyology, a name given by P oy 
and others of the old authors, to a peculiar ſpecies * ' 
ſyngnathus, or acus Ariſlotelis. It is the ſpecies, c x 
by Artedi /yngnathus corpore medio hexagon? cauda . ; 
and by other authors the ac fecunde ſpecies; W 
- Bellonius and Geſner typhle marina: 5 
SpHoxNDYLUSis alſo uſed by ſome authors, for the 
or bones found in the head of a mullet. 
SPHRAGIS, the ſeal-ſtone, a name given by _ 
to the ſingle joints of the aſteriæ, when found 100 
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SPHRAGIS is alſo uſed by ſome of the old Greek marie 


to expreſs the ſpots on the back and fides of a pan 0 
The ſkin of this creature is of a pale colou', proſe BY 
ſpots are all dark and round, and look like fo mi bra 
ular impreſſions of a ſeal, whence the name 5 
The Romans called any thing that was mne ale nne 
manner pantherina; and we meet with t . wood 
pantherine, uſed to expreſs tables found 0 ve mane 

which was variegated with round ſpots, n | 
of thoſe ſphrages on the back of the panther, r ti 
pit! 
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SPHY GMICA, in Medicine, a term uſed by 


opICA bandages 


Gpice, all, Sce PIMENTO. : | 
PICE=Wood, in Botany, a ſpecies of LAURUS, 
Spices, garbler of, See GARBLER, | 
PICULUM, in Roman Antiquity, a kind 


8 


Tones of the 0PUy pos, Or ulſc. 
aer EN 12 J. 1755 a guiſe by which ſome authors 
en the su pls, or lucius marinus, the ſea-pike. 
5 altera, in Ichtbyolegy, a name given by Appian, 
i ome other of the old Greek writers, to the e/ox, or 
KE. 
8 in Surgery, is a kind of bandage, thus 
called from its interſections, which are ſuppoſed to re- 
{-mble an ear of corn. It is either ſimple or double. 
The ſimple ſpica applied to the clavicle, when fractured 
near the ſhoulder, conſiſts of a ſimple band, about five 
eſls long, and three fingers breadth, rolled up either 
with one OT with two heads. The double ſpica, which 
i uſed when the oſſa humeri of each arm are diſlocated, 
i a band about ſeven or eight ells long, and three or 
our fingers breadth, rolled up with two heads: the 
middle is fixed under the axilla, and the two heads croſs 
each other upon the ſhoulder, and go over the breaſt 
and back to the oppoſite axilla; here they croſs again, 


exch other upon the ſternum and back. 

For a farther deſcription of both theſe bandages, with 
an account of the method of applying them : ſee Hei- 
ters Surgery, vol. ii. part. 3. chap. 4. ſet. 1 & 2. 


dien virgins, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the con- 


ſtellation VIRGO» 


eMICCATO, in the Tralian Mujic, ſignifies that every note 


ſhould be well ſeparated from others, and diſtinctly 
ſounded. It is particularly uſed with regard to inſtru- 
ments played with a bow; and denotes that every note 
mult have a diſtin&t bow from that preceding, or ſuc- 
ceeding. See STACCATO, 


| SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug, that has hot and pun- | 


gent qualities : ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinna- 
mon, and cloves. Some alſo apply the word to divers 


caſa, frankincenſe, &c. 


Sce each under its proper ar- 
ticle. | | 


ind then riſe vp over the other ſhoulder as before, from | 
| whence they go acroſs the breaſt, and back again to the 
leſt axilla, where they began, forming an X by traverſing | 


other medicinal drugs brought from the Eaſt ; as ſenna, | 
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which ſome will have to be the ſame with the haſta, or 
ſparus. | | 


SPIDER, aranea, in Zoclogy, a genus of the aptera order 


of inſects. The characters of which are, that they have 
eight feet and eight eyes; the mouth is furniſhed with 
two claws; the two palpi are articulated; and the anus 
is provided with papillæ, or nipples, for weaving. Lin- 
nzus enumerates forty-ſeven ſpecies. 

Of the ſpider we have a great number of ſpecies common 


among us, which all agree in the general marks and cha- | 


racters. 


They all have weapons iſſuing out of the mouth, but 


thele are of two kinds, according to the two principal 
dättinctions of the ſpiders. They conſiſt, in ſome, of two 
ſpicula, in the manner of a forked hook: this is their 
ſtructure in all the kinds which have eight eyes. In 
others the I | 

in the manner of the legs of a 


ave only two eyes. 


The bodies of all ſpiders are covered with a ſort of cruſ- | 
but it is tender and brittle z and in the 


taceous coat, 


males of all the ſpecies 20 
the forcipe 
mouth, are lar P 9 pes, or weapons at the 


y ger and ſtronger than in the females. 
All ſpiders have two antenne, placed in the forepart of 


Why uth ; theſe are compoſed, like the 
ka 1 joints. The head of a ider is not 

11 oy from the ſhoulders by any incifure, but re- 
wy 348 them as all of one piece. Fry 

ie ts 4 b differ greatly in magnitude, ſitua- 
e different eyes of the ſame /»; : 

All 7%, 1 the lame /pider are of different ſizes. 
«wy oh eight legs, which are all inſerted into 

38 much Ws in the length and figure of theſe there is 


yas in the eyes in the diff ſpecies of 
biders + yes in the different ſpecies o 
lome ps bane all three joints in each leg, but in 


EO tt pair are the longeſt, in others the 
ate pi. are fo, and in others — of the interme- 
The betty 3 | 

ad 11 r ſpider is remarkably divided from the 
this is the caſe ; ers, ſo as to adhere only by a thread: 
the different f in all, except the two-eyed kinds, and in 
aPpen 0 becies the body is variouſly painted. The 


to ſpin t I ed anus are very obſervable, they ſerve 
theſe inſegtz | > out at. Among the many ſpecies of 


one have ab a are ſmooth, others ate hairy, and 
arder, ſome a tenderer ſkin, | 


mers Ney are compoſed of two forcipated arms, or are 
divided into two claws, 


5 theſe are the weapons of all thoſe ſpiders which | 


art of the judgment of a phyfician, which regards the | 


of weapon | 


in the different ſpecies; and ſometimes 


_ elegant ſnow-White ſpots. 


Among the great number of ſpecies of this inſect, theſe 
are the principal diſtinctions among thoſe which have 
cight eyes. Some ſpin webs for the catching of flies of 
a rounded figure ; theſe have all their eyes of the ſame 
ſize and figure; they have four middle ones placed in a 
quadrangular figure, and the other four beſide theſe, but 


ſtanding ſomewhat obliquely. The firſt pair of legs of 
theſe ſpiders are always the longeſt, the ſecond pair are 


the longeſt next to theſe, then the fourth pair, the third 


being much the ſhorteſt of all. Theſe /piders are always 


ſmooth, or nearly fo, and are elegantly figured on the 


buttocks. Of theſe ſome always live in the centre of 
the web, others have their habitation in a neighbouring 
corner. Of the firſt of theſe ſorts we have five ſpecies. 

1. The yellowiſh ſpider with white back and ſides, and a 
white head with large pellucid black eyes. This is of a 
middle ſize, and its legs are variegated with brown and 
white. The males in this ſpecies are ſlenderer than the 
females, and of a more reddiſh colour; and in both ſexes 
the head and ſhoulders are ſomewhat pellucid. 2. The 
hazel /pider with a croſs on its back, and tubercles on 
the belly. This ſpecies ſpins very large nets. 3. The ſlen- 
der green and gold /pider with a long body. This is of 
a middle ſize, and its fore-legs are extremely long. 4. The 
grey wood-ſprder, with the body terminating in a three- 
cornered point. This is a ſmall ſpecies, but it ſpins very 
large webs: its belly is black. 5. The green ſpider, 
with its tail marked with black ſpots, and the anus yel- 


low. This is of a middle ſize; the eyes are black; the 


head pellucid, and the feet ſhort. Ls 
Of the ſecond kind of /p:ders, which ſpin round webs, 
and have their habitation at a corner of the web, not in 
its centre, there are five principal ſpecies. 

Thele ate, 1. The grey full-bodied /p:der with various 
delineations on the back. This is a very large kind; its 
ſhoulders are hoary, its legs thick, not long, and ſpotted, 


2. The ſmooth black croſs „ider with an oval body. 


This is of a middle ſize, its legs are ſhort and ſpotted. 
It is very common among ruſhes and water plants. 
3. The yellow ſpider, with four great white ſpots, and 

many ſmall ones. This is one of the largeſt /piders, and 


generally builds its habitation on the tops of plants. 


This is called by Mouffet, and ſome others, the Colcheſ- 
ter ſpider ;, and there are two other ſpecies which much 
reſemble it, the one diſtinguiſhed by baving a cheſnut- 
coloured head, and a black belly; the other, by a large 
brown ſtreak running from the ſhoulders to the tail. 
4. The black ſpider, with figures like oak leaves upon its 


buttocks. It is a very large /þ:der. 5. The grey round- 


headed ſpider, with foliaceous lines on the buttocks un- 
dulated at the edges. This is a middle-fized one, and is 
common about houſes. Ee 

Spiders of another genus are diſtinguiſhed by their build- 
ing conglobated webs ; theſe are all ſmall, and have the 
fore legs longeſt of all, next theſe the hinder pair, and 
then the ſecond, the third being the ſmalleſt of all. Of 
theſe there are fix principal kinds. | 5 
1. The black ſmooth houſe- Hpider: this is the largeſt of 

this genus, and has elevated ſhoulders. 2. The white 
ſpider with an oval body, ſurrounded with a ſcarlet- 
ring. 3. The brown ſpider with a round body, orna- 
mented with foliaceous figures. 4. 'The reddiſh brown 
5 with a round body, marked with the figure 
of a ſtar. 5. The ſmall grey Hpider with a black ſpot 
upon its buttocks: and, 6. The ſmall livid /i with 
denticulated figures on the rump. This utually erects 
its conglobated nets on the top of the branches of turze 
buſhes. e 1 

A third genus of /piders is diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs 
and cloſeneſs of the webs; ſome of theſe inhabit the bot- 
tom, or funnel-end of their webs, others live near them, 
but not in them. Of the firit claſs there are two re- 
markable ſpecies. | | 


1. The yellowiſh hairy long-legged houſe-/p;der. This 


” 


is of a middle fize, and its eyes are very black and ſpark- 
1 


ling. 2. The great grey /pider with the appendices of 
the anus very remarkably prominent. This is a very 
large kind, and is of a livid colour. | 
Of the ſecond claſs of theſe, which live at a diſtance 
from their webs, there are alſo two principal kinds, | 
1. The ſmooth cheſnut-coloured, or blackith /p:aer, with 
This is of a middle ſize, and 
has long and lender legs. 2. The black /pider with 
white ſhoulders, and a denticulated white mark upon 
the back. This is of the middle ſize. Its legs are 
hairy. | es 
To theſe is to be added the cave-/p:ider of Mouffet. This 
is a large black /pider with a very large ſpot, of a deeper 
and more ſhining black upon the ſhoulders. _ | 
A fourth genus of /þiders is Darts Hoon by the ſmall- 
neſs of the webs they build: theſe are, however, of a 
very cloſe texture, and the 'creature always lives with 
them. 
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ſeizing its prey, a pair of ſharp crooked claws, or for- 
ceps, in the forepart of its head. Theſe ſtand horizon- 


2 — 
Moo e 22 — 


E ſſay on Poiſons, diſſents wholly from this opinion, hav- 
ing never been able, on repeated examinations, to diſ- 
cover any ſuch opening, not even in the claws of the 
| 2 American ſpider ; which being above fifty times 


have afforded a view of this opening, if nature had allotted 


any to this part of the animal. Beſides, repeated obſer- 
_ vations alſo convinced him that nothing dropped out of 


that the quantity of liguars emitted by our common ſpi- 
ders when they kill tt 


ſuch ſkins the forceps, or claws, for they are always ſhed 


with much greater exactneſs, than in the common ſpider 


bear five or ſix times the weight of the /pider's body. 
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hairs breadth diſtance. from the creature's body. 
threads are finer or coarſer, according to the bigneſs of 


SPI 


them. Of the ſpiders of this kind there are three prin- 
cipal ſpecies, 

1. The grey woolly ſpider, with a broad black ſpot on 
the belly. 2. The plain livid, or yellowiſh /p:ger. This 
is ſometimes of the one, and ſometimes of the other of 
theſe colours, but never has any variegations. 3. The 
yellowiſh cylindric-bodied ſpider. This is a large ſpider, 
and has fix eyes. This has a long ſeries, or chain of ſpots 
on the back, and a yellowiſh line or ſtreak on each fide. 
Ray's Hiſt. Inſect. p. 12—24—30. See Or1L10 and 
PHAILANGIUM. | 
The /pider affords to the ſagacious obſerver, as well with- 
out as with the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, a great many ex- 
tremely curious particulars. As the fly (which is the 
ſpider's natural prey) is an animal extremely cautious and 
nimble, and uſually, comes from above, it was neceſſary 
the /pider ſhould be furniſhed with a quick fight, and an 
ability of looking upwards, forwards, and ſideways, at 
the ſame time; and the microſcope ſhews, that the num- 


ber, ſtructure, and diſpoſition of its eyes, are wonder- | 


fully adapted to the ſerving all theſe purpoſes. 
Molt /piders have eight eyes: two on the top of the head 
or body, for there is no diviſion between them, the ſhider 
having no neck; theſe look directly upwards : there are 
two more in front, placed a little below theſe, and diſ- 
covering all that paſſes forwards, and on each fide: a 
couple more, one whereof points ſideways forward, and 
the other ſideways backward ; ſo that it can ſee almoſt 
quite round it. All kinds of ſpiders have not, however, 
this exact proviſion; for in ſome we find ten, and in 
others only fix, or four. The eyes of the /p:der are not 


pearled; and the field-ſpiders, or long-legs, have no 


moe than two eyes. | | 
Whatever be the number of the /þ:der's eyes, they are 
however all immoveable and tranſparent, and are ſituated 
in a moſt curious manner. The beſt way of viewing 
them with the microſcope, is to cut off the legs and tail, 
and leave only the head for examination. a 
All /p:aers have eight legs, which they employ in walk- 
ing, and two ſhorter, called arms, which they uſe in 
ſeizing their prey. All the legs are thickly beſet with 


hairs; each has fix joints, and ends with two hooked | 


claws, which are ſerrated on their inſide; by means of 
theſe teeth, or jags in their claws, they ſeize very faſt 


hold of any thing, and behind theſe there 1s a fort of 


ſpur, which is perfectly ſmooth. | 
Beſide theſe, nature has allotted to this creature, for the 


tally, and when not exerted for uſe, are concealed in 


two caſes contrived for their reception, in which they | 


fold like a claſp-knife, and there lie between two rows 


of teeth, which are likewiſe employed to hold faſt the 


prey. ä 
Each of theſe claws, or pincers, has a ſmall flit near its 

oint, according to Leewenhoek, like that in a viper's 
tooth, through which he ſuppoſes that a poiſonous juice 
is, in like manner, thrown out. But Dr. Mead, in his 


igger than any of the European ſpiders, would more eaſily 


the claws, which were always dry, while the ſpider bit 
any thing, but that a ſhort white proboſcis was, at the 
ſame inſtant, thruſt out of the mouth, which inſtilled a 
liquor into the wound. And the ſame author obſerves, 


eir prey, is viſibly ſo great, and 
the wounding weapons ſo minute, that they could con- 
tain but a very inconſiderable portion thereof, if it were 
to be diſcharged that way. Baker's Microſcope, p. 196. 


Spiders frequently caſt their fkins, which may be found | 


in the webs perſectly dry and tranſparent ; and from 
with the ſkins, may eaſier be ſeparated, and examined 


while living. | 

The /pider's manner of weaving its web is very wonder- 
ful. The creature has five little teats, or nipples, near 
the extremity of the tail; from theſe there proceeds a 
gummy liquor, which adheres to every thing it is preſſed 
againſt, and being drawn out, hardens inſtantly in the 
air, and becomes a ftring, or thread, ſtrong enough to 


This thread is compoſed of ſeveral finer ones, which are 


drawn out ſeparately, but unite together at two or three 
Theſe 


is found plentiſully among new hay, 


fight. 3. The leng-legs, or ſhepherd-ſpider. This is 


| The venom of many kind of ſpiders is greater than uſull 


hour he felt a pain in that leg, which in another hal 


internally ſpirit and ſalt of hartſhorn in viper-wine, ad 


| Boccone mentions a ſpecies of large /p:der, common u 


SPIDER, red, acarus, in the Linnæan ſyſt 
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the /pider that ſpins them. Mr. Lec 
puted that a hundred of the ſingle hr * 179 con. 


air of h. 
$ and bas his 


g Microſogy: 
e flattiſn en 


is 1 or bluiſh white, and when . theſe ede 


ates 2 . young "dey 
hatch, they come out in their perfect form, = 0 


mber of 
Wn web 


very ſafe receſs. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ny 121 hides in fon 


The young ſpiders are always very beautiful 
the microſcope. The current of the blood m 
eee in their legs, and part of their þ 
many other curious particulars occur in their diſſeg: 

There are two or three ſpecies of this animal, 8 
worthy the attention of the curious in microſcopic dic. 
veries. 1. A little white field ſpider with ſhort legs. This 
2 and its body 

like white amber with black knobs, out of Fae 
ſhort but ſharp prickles. The eyes of theſe may be very 


objects for 
ay be eaſily 
odies; 20d 


diſtinctly ſeen, being very briſk and lively, and ſome hat. 
fix, ſome eight of them we eye has > pi 1 
blue, which is beautifully clear and tranſparent, ard i 
ſurrounded by a circle of pale yellow. 2. The W 
ing, or hunting Hpider, that ſpins no webs, but runs aud 
leaps by fits. This has two tuſts of feathers fixed to it 
fore-paws, which make a very beautiful appearance be. 
fore the microſcope. The variety and beauty of colour. 
ing alſo, all over this little creature, afford a very pleaſing 


moſt wonderful creature: it has two fore-claws at 1 
great diſtance from the head, tipped with black like thoſ 
of a crab, and opening and ſhutting like the ſcorpions; 
theſe are ſerrated or indented on their inſide, When al 
the legs are cut from this /p:der, and it is examined by 
the microſcope, it will be ſeen that the protuberance on 
the top of its back is furniſhed with two fine black eres 
Power's Microſ. Obſ. p. 13. Hook's Microgr. p. 200. 


ſuppoſed : we have, in the Philofophical TranſaQtiong 
an account of a perſon in New-England who was bitten 
by a ſmall ſpider a little above his ancle ; he perceied 
the creature biting, and cruſhed it to death upon the 
wound, between his ſtocking and his leg; in half 


hour extended itſelf to the groin, and at the fame time 
he had a creeping pain in the calf of his other leg; and 
in a quarter of an hour after this it affected his ſtomach 
his back, and his head, The pains were not conta 
and fixed, but erratic, and very acute, and his pulſe ws 
extremely low and heavy. He was relicved, by taking 


applying a cataplaſm of garlic to the part, and in thr 
or four days wholly recovered. 


the iſland of Sardinia, whoſe bite proves mortal within 
the ſpace of a few hours ; the whole body uſually ſwels 
almoſt immediately, in conſequence of this bite. Ti 
cure is performed by oil of olives, in which the creaur 
is infuſed over the heat of a ſtove. This is a median 


they always keep ready in the houſe, and while they us 
this N they give large do 


ſes of Venice rreack 


inwardly, diflolved in ſtrong wine: but many the 0 
this bite, either from the want of power in the Ray 
or from their being uſed too late. Bacon. Muſ. de F 
Some thirk the white matter, we often find font l 
the air towards the end of the ſummer, is produced 
ſpiders. See Air-THREADS. "nn of Nund 


Hiſtory, a genus of inſects of the aptera order. * 
racters are, that it has two eyes placed on the : 
the head, remote from one another; its mouth, © | 1 
boſcis, is formed by a ſmall pointed roſtrum e rw 
a ſheath 3 the antenne are ſhorter than the pr 1. 
and ſaid to be articulated and made like feet | : (ot 
uniform in ſize and united to the thorax 3 a, Nr 5 
eight in number, and formed for running. „ter an 
many ſpecies of this genus, ſome live upon her lp 
mals (ſee AcAR Us) others live in the water, o 

trees, plants, &c. They are oviparous- a 
'Theſe inſects, which {ik often very trouble | 
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SrIDER-w¾ort, anthericum, in Botany, a genus of the hexan 
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| LY 

zn hot-hoifes; may be effeftually deſtroyed 
Py _ * for deſtroying. thoſe on | 
oe apple. The following mixture will alſo be 
or Ao logs: take two ounces of ſoft green ſoap, one | 
are” common turpentine, and one ounce of flowers 
— hur; pour upon theſe ingredients a gallon of 
of ſulp ater and work the whole together with a whiſk; | 
boys he mixture be uſed warm. This mixture may 
10 go) uſe for preventing the mil-dew on the peach 

a . 

nr es near the time when their fruits 
e 27 dacht ley. made of wogd-aſhes will | 

10 riſe deſtroy the acari ; but plants are greatly injured 
* and other briny and ſpirituous compoſitions. 
by © 4 may alſo be deſtroyed in plants, by bruſhing | 
The ac ich a common painting bruſh, by often duſting | 

— Sh flowers of ſulphur, by keeping a hot-houſe in 


Tol. ii. p. 105. 


However, this method ſhould: never be 
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is by many recommended in flatuleticies, colics, and 
ſuppreſſions of urine, and of the menſes. 
Dioſcorides and Galen tell us, that the too frequent uſe 
of this medicine, or the taking it in too large doſes, will 
occaſion violent pains in the head. It may be given in 
ſubſtance from half a dram to two ſcruples, or from a 
dram to two drams in infuſion. Geo y, Mat. Med, 


It 4 to be choſen as long and large as can be had, 

round, not flatted, plump, and full, and of an aromatic 
mell, and a itch es -acrid | taſte, and ſuch as is not 

_ duſty or worm- eaten. It is ſudorific and diuretic; but 
the n uſe now made of it is only as an ingredient 
in the Venice treacle. It appears to be nearly of the 
ſame nature with that of LoVAGRE: its fpirituous extract, 
more aromatic than that of the lovage, is moderately 
warm, bitteriſh and pungent. Lewis Mat. Med. 


ilt ſtate, by dipping the tops of plants frequently in |SPIGNEL, wild, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digy- 
a mol » | 


ear water, in which flowers of ſulphur and tobacco 
Cc Y 


hare been infuſed, in the hot ſummer months, aer fe. 


ing the hot-houſe clean. ; | 
n name given to ſome ſpecies of the Mu- 


REX. | | 
. See SILK» 
deen See WEB. 


: flower 
|; ia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flow 
eee and is compoſed of ſix petals which 


ſpread open; and it has ſix upright ſtamina the ger- | 


ne ich is ſituated in the centre, is three cornered, | 
8 an oval ſmooth capſule. having three fur- 
rows opening in three cells, which are filled with angu- 
Jar ſeeds. Linnæus enumerates thirteen and Miller * 
ſpecies, which, A upon bogs, are wit 
iſſiculty preſerved in a garden. [ 
l, a de glaſs trade, an iron inſtrument, * 2 
the end and pointed, with which the workmen take the 
metal up out of the melting-pots for proofs or efſays, to 
ſee whether it be fit to work. | 
SPIGELIA, worm-graſs, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are, that the flower 


into five acute points ; it has one funnel-ſhaped petal, 
whoſe tube is longer than the empalement, cut into five 
points at the brim, which ſpread open; it bas five ſta- 
mina terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a germen com- 
poſed of two globular lobes, ſupporting one oval-ſhaped 
ſiyle of the length of the tube, crowned by a ſingle ſtig- 
ma; the germen afterwards becomes two globular ſeed- 
veſſels, which are joined, fitting in the empalement, filled 
with ſmall ſeeds. Linnæus mentions one ſpecies, and 
Miller enumerates two, one of which grows in molt of 
the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, where it is eſteemed a 


other in North America, where it is called Indian pink, 
| and employgd for the ſame purpoſe. This laſt, in the 


— 
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niſts, and its has been ſince much employed in that 
country. See an account of its virtues in a paper by Dr. 


den, ibid. vol. ili. | 925 
The root is given both in powder and infuſion; but the 


exactly aſcertained, but extends from twelve to ſixty or 
ſeventy grains of the powder. It is found to be molt ef- 
cacious when it purges, for which purpoſe it requires 
me additions; the exhibition of a vomit previous to 
the uſe of it has proved of ſervice. 8 hs 
It is faid to act powerfully as a ſedative, in abating the 
cxacerdations of low remittent worm fevers. 
NEL, athamanta, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
ira dignia claſs. Its Characters are theſe : it is a plant 
v1 an umbellated flower; the involucrum of the great 
amdel is compoſed of many narrow leaves, which are 
ener than the rays; thoſe of the ſmall ones are nar- 
OV and equal with the rays; each flower has five flen- 
-* "mina of the ſame length with the petals z and the 
geimen is ſituated below the rece tacle, which afterward 
— an oblong channelled fruit, divided into two 
ke cach containing one oval channelled ſeed. Miller 
The a three and Linnæus nine ſpecies. 55 
Wie mmon ſpignel is alſo called meum by medical 
Mountain it 18 perennial, grows wild in ſome of the 


Its root zus parts of England, and flowers in June; 


bot is eſteeme 
Kn ent diſeaſes. 
tier the, emed an attenuant, and is preſcribed where- 


den in aan thick humours to be evacuated. It is 


has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 1s cut | 


moſt eficacious medicine for expelling worms; and the 

Linnzan ſyſtem is a ſpecies of the lonicera. See Upright | 
The uſe of the root of this plant, as an anthelmintic, | 
was communicated from the native Indians to the colo- | 


Lining, Eff. Phyſ. & Lit. vol. i. confirmed by Dr. Gar- : 


powder is eſteemed moſt efficacious. . The doſe is not | 


d by ſome a very great medicine in | 


nia claſs. Its characters are; that it hath an umbellated 
flower; the principal umbel is uniform, and hath no 
involuerum; the particular ones have a many narrow- 
leaved involucrum, which is as long as the umbel ; the 
empalement of the flowers is Tearce diſcernible ; the 
flowers have five inflexed beart-ſhaped petals, and each 


| | hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſum- 


mits ; the re is ſituated under the flower, ſupport- 
ing two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas ; and 
afterwards turns to a ſmall, oval, channelled fruit, di- 
viding into two parts, each containing one oval ſtreaked 
ſced, flat on one fide and convex on the other. Miller 
reckons fix and Linnæus twelve ſpecies. See SERMOUN- 
TAIN and SESELI ſeed. | 9 
SPIGOLA, in Tchthyology, a name given by Paulus Jovius, 
and ſome others, to that ſpecies of peareh which is gene- 
rally called the LUS marinus. 8 
It is a genuine pearch, and is diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by Artedi, by the name of the prarch with the thirteen 


ani. | | | 
Authors have called two different fiſh by this name Ip 
marinus, which conveying no diſtinct idea of the charac- 
ters of: the fiſh, was applicable to either as much as the 
other: but this name of Artedi admits of no equivoca- 
tion, and muſt always diſtinguiſh the fiſh. _ "on 
SPIKE, or i“ of SPIKE, a name given by our druggiſts to 
an efſential oil, much uſed by the varniſh-makers and the 
painters in enamel ; and of ſome uſe in medicine. 
This oi, when genuine, is brought from Provence, and 
ſome other parts of France, and is there made of laven- 
der. This plant is called in Provence aſpic, and thence 
came the name oil of aſpic, which afterwards degenerat- 
ed into o of ſpike. | i 
The manner of making the o:/ upon the ſpot is this: when 
the flowers are perfectly ripe, they put them into an 
alembic with a great quantity of water, and this they diſ- 


water a large quantity of an oil of a fine pale amber co- 


enuine oi of ſpike. | | | | 
he flower of this plant is the part which yields the 


with galeated flowers, of which the huſk, or flower cup, 
uſually contains almoſt all the oil of the plant. The aro- 
_ matic plants, in general, yield indeed but a ſmall quan- 
tity of- oil, but the vaſt abundance of this plant, in theſe 
places, makes the expence of gathering it ſo ſmall, that 
the dil is very cheap. The quantity required on ſeveral 
occaſions, is, however, much greater than what all the 
lavender of the country can yield ; and the price it is 
expected to be fold at is ſo ſmall, that it is not to be 
wondered that there are ſeveral common adulterations 
"5 OR Mens 755 | | 
. The moſt uſual ways of ſophiſticating it, however, are 
two ; the one with the ſpirit of wine, which is eſteemed 
the leaſt hurtful, and the oil thus ſophiſticated is often 


along and narrow vial, of an equal diameter all the way 
up, into this he firſt put an ounce of fair water, and to 
this he added an ounce of the oi; he marked the height 


gether, and they became milky, and heated on the mix- 
ture, which alone would have been a ſufficient proof 
that there was ſpirit of wine in the oil. After ſome ſtand- 
ing the liquor became clear, and the oil floated. at the 
top, but in a much ſmaller quantity than might have 
been expected, there being not more than a quarter of 
an ounce of it, the reſt having been ſpirit of wine, which 
mixed with the water, and thus left all the true oil, which 
was only one fourth of the quantity, to float alone on 
the water, which was greatly increaſed in height in the 


0L IV. No 330 all obſtructions of che lungs, and 


vial. A pint of this oi of ſpite, therefore, contains only 
| 2 C four 


rays in the ſecond back fin, and fourteen in the pinna 


til after ſeveral days maceration : there ariſes with the 


lour, and this ſeparated from the water, is the true and 


eager quantity of oil; as is the caſe with all the plants 


called the very beſt of the country. The method Mr. 
Geoffroy took to diſcover the cheat was this: he procured \ 


of the water in the vial, then ſhook the two liquors to- 
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| ſpirit of wine Beis ade * 
The ſecond method of adulterating this oil, which the 
- ſame gentleman had ſuſpected, was eaſily diſcovered next: 


for on mixing this quarter of an ounce of pure 7 / 
pile with three quarters of an ounce of oil of turpentine, | 


there was produced an ounce of a liquor, which appeated 


wholly the ſame with the i of ſpike commonly ſold in the|_ 
druggiſts ſhops. © And indeed, much of what is uſually] 
| fold is worſe than this, being no other than oil of tur- 
pentine ſcented with a ſmall quantity of the true 671 of| 


| the. + 5-43 | 25 ; | 
The ready way of diſcovering the oil, counterfeited with 

oil of turpentine, is to wet a payer in it, and fet it on 

diſcovered by the thick 


fire; the turpentine will here 
- ſmoak it yields, it being, of all vegetable oils, that which 
yields much the thickeſt cloud in burning: and, on the 
-contrary, that which has been adulterated with ſpirit of 
wine, will be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame trial, by its yield- 
| Ing a much finer and thinner ſmoak, and burning with a 
bright blue flame. If they be tried by firing them in a 
ſpoon, that which is adulterated with ſpirit of wine will 
burn very bright, and yield no fume at firſt ; but ag it 
grows near the bottom 1t will ſmoak a little, and finally 
will leave no reſiduum, except that it varniſhes over the 
inſide of the ſpoon : that adulterated with the oil of tur- 
| eee will burn more vehemently, ſmoak more, and 
leave a coarſer varniſh upon the ſpoon; and if it be of 
the coarſeſt kind, that is, if it hath been adulterated with 
badly rectified oil of turpentine, the fume will be the 
more abundant, and there will be left in the ſpoon a 
fetid matter, reſembling melted pitch. 1 
Mr. Geoffroy tried whether, in the buſineſs of varniſh- 
ing, the oil of turpentine alone might not do as well as 
the oil of ſpike; he found that it dried perfectly well, 
but that it left a ſtinking ſmell upon the work, which 
never went off; whereas the mixture of this oil, with 
that of /pike, makes a ſmell like neither, and which ſoon 
goes off, | | 


An ounce of oil of turpentine, with only twenty drops, 


either of our common oil of lavender, or the pure 0/! » 
ſpike, makes a liquor tolerably well ſcented, and whic 


- ſerves for the purpoſes of oi of ſpike. If two drams of 


our oil of lavender be added to fix drams of ſpirit of 
wine, they immediately mix, and this afterwards mixed 
-In a ſmall- proportion with oil of turpentine, makes a 
Tort of ol of ſpike. 55 . 
The moſt regular method, however, that the artificer 
can uſe, if he can get the genuine / of ſpite, is to mix 
one ounce of it with three of oil of turpentine, which 
perfectly fits it for his purpoſe, and makes it the ſame 
with that in common uſe. The method of making this 
-perfeQly pure, is to rediſtil it in a balneum Mariæ; there 
will thus be procured an oil highly rectified, and pellu- 
cid as water, which will dry away as ſoon as touched on 
any thing. The great diſadvantage attending the oi of 
ſpite adulterated with ſpirit of wine is, that it will not 
_ readily mix with all the ſorts of varniſh, _ | 
Having gone through the properties of i of ſpike, in re- 


gard to varniſh, it remains to enquire into them in regard 


to its other great uſe in enamel, and to conſider the ef- 


fects of the two uſual methods of adulterating it in this 


work. | | 
The oil of ſpike, which wants body, is not at all fit for 
enamelling, becauſe it dries too ſuddenly, and does not 
at all aſſiſt the natural dryneſs of the enamel, which is 
only a ſort of powder of glaſs; and the particles of this 
wder, with a fluid of too little body, are not manage- 
able by the artiſts, ſo that the colour never is brought to 
a due conſiſtence; and when the oil has too much body, 
the mixture becomes too tenacious, and is as unmanage- 
able in that extreme as in the other; and this fault is at- 
_ tended with another very great miſchief, which is, that 


the fume raifed by this oil, when heated, is often ſo 
| groſs as to deſtroy the beauty of the colours. In ſhort, | 
thick oil of turpentine is always deſtruCtive of enamels by 


its ſmoak. | 
The true compoſition for enamelling is oi of ſpike mixed 
with ſpirit of wine, but the proportions .muſt be nicely 


regulated from repeated trials: for if the norm 6. the 
8 


ſpirit be too large, it is apt to ſeparate itſelf from the oil 


and colour in the drying, and this always ſpoils the gloſs| | indo 

and beauty of the work. Artificers obſerve, that oi of| SPILL, 10, in Sea Language, is 10 diſcharge the W dn 

- ſpike does beſt for their purpoſes, after it has been _ | 
8 


two or three years. But this is only owing to the oi 


being adulterated with ſpirit of wine, and uſually con- | 


_ taining too large a proportion of the ſpirit when firſt ſent 
over, it becomes better for uſe when a part of that ſpirit 
has had time to evaporate in the keeping. It would be a 


better way fer theſe curious works, to procure the oil“ 


pure, and then occaſionally mix it with ſuch a proportion 


8 P 1 


1 our dunces of ihe genuine oil, and twelve ounces of plain Seer, handy in Mechanics. See HAN Los 


SPIKE, Javender. See LAVENDER. 


SPIKE; wired; gruſt, in Botany. See STrpy . 
SPIKENARD, 25790 French, A ing ob joe TN 
of the triandria monogynia claſs; the characten Aan 
are, that there is no calyx; that the flower is co ch 
of two valves the exterior is very lender oblong id 
ends in a beard or -awn, and in fame fort tert oe, 
other into a cavity in its fore part; the interior * te 
and ftraight, and is terminated by a much hone — 
the ſtamina are three capillary filaments, de wn 
the flowerz the antheræ are oblong ; the ver 4 g 
piſtillum is oblong; the ſtyle is fingle, crowned 1 15 
ſingle ſtigma; the flower continues firmly attac! 4 
the ſeed. The ſeed is fingle, long, ſtraight, pong 
both ends, and narrower in its upper than = " 
part. There are four ſpecies. " 
SPIKENARD, celtic, a ſpecies of VALERIAN. 
OPIKENARD, falſe, See LAVENDER, 
eee ploughman's, See Baccnaris. 
SPIKENARD, ploughman's, is alſo the na ſpecioe of 
8 conyxa. Ber Fr b. . | IN belt of 
PIKENARD, nardus, or Spie nardi, in the Mine x 
dica, a kind of vegetable ſhoet growing ge 
ground, and ſometimes, in part, within the ground be 
longing to an Indian graſſy-leaved plant, of which * 
have no particular deſcription. The nard, as it is broucke 
to us, is a congeries of ſmall, tough, reddiſh-brown 
ms forming a bunch, or ſpike, about the ſize of 
nger. | | 
The /pica nardi is uſually reckoned in the number of 
roots. It is alſo called nardus Indica; becauſe broughe 
from the Eaſt-Indies. | . 
It is now kept in the ſhops chiefly as an ingredient in the 
mithridate and theriaca; but was former y employed in 
the ſame intention as the Celtic, and is faid to be uſed 
among the Orientals as a ſpice. It is moderately warm 
and pungent, accompanied with a flavour not difagree- 
able. Lewis. ORs 
There is alſo another kind, called ſpica Celtica, 2 ſpecies 
of VALERIAN, growing in the Alps, from whence the 
ſhops have been generally ſupplied with the dried roots 
conſiſting of a number of blackiſh fibres. This root has 
been recommended as a ſtomachic, carminative, and 
diuretic: at preſent it is ſcarcely otherwiſe made uſe df, 
in this country, than as an ingredient in mithridate and 
theriaca, though its ſenſible qualities promiſe ſome cor- 
fiderable medicinal powers. It has a moderately ſtrong 
ſmell, of which it is very retentive, and a warm, bi. 
teriſh, ſubacrid taſte, reſembling thoſe of common wil 
valerian. . Lewis. . 
SpIKE NAR D, ointment of. See NAR DIN UM unguentun. 
SPIKES, or, as the ſeamen call them spEEEs, in 2 %%%, 
are large long iron nails with flat heads. They are df 
divers lengths, ſome a foot or two long, and ſome are 
jagged, ſo that they cannot be drawn out again. They 
are ufed-to faſten the planks and timbers. See Mal- 
LIN C- itte. | | „ 1 
SPIKES, among Botaniſte, a term uſed to ſigniſy fower 
ſet thick above each other. WH i 
SPIKING % the ordnance, à ſea- phraſe, uſed for faſteniq 
a quoin with ſpikes to the deck, cloſe to the breech 
| the carriages of great guns; that they may keep cloſe and 
firm to the ſhip's ſides, and not get looſe when the ſh 
rolls, and by that means endanger the breaking out dl 
the butt-head of a plank. Sce Quo. 1 
SPIKY roller, in Huſbandry. See RolLE R. 
SPILANTHUS, in Betany, a genus of the /ygenfa ft 
gamia aqualis claſs. Its characters are, that the cr 
mon empalement conſiſts of many oblong leaves, the cut 
being longer than the others; the corolla is uniform a 
tubulous; the hermaphrodite corollæ are equal; = 
the proper corolla is funnel-ſhaped with its limb, oh 
vided into five ſegments ; the ſtamina are five ſbot! ; 
ments; the anthera is cylindric and tubulous; . ſ 
is an oblong germen; the ſtyle ſiliſorm, per 1 
1 U 


oblong ' com- 
eu 


of the ſtamina; the ſtigmata are two, an 

has no pericarpium; the ſeeds are ſingle, | 
' preſſed and bearded at their apex, and the recepta 
naked and conical. There are three ſpecies. From 
SPILES, in a Ship, are ſmall wooden pins, which 2 of 
into the nail-hvles, when a ſhip's ſheathing s wn 


— <a 


4 8 11 
of the cavity or belly of a fail, when it 1 drawn up 


SPILLING-lines, in a Ship, certain ropes eftuous ue 


| : kn erage - | onvericn 1 
ther, for raiſing or furling them more 0 


They are paſſed through bl 


of ſpirit of wine, as experience ſhews to be the moſt pro- 
per. Mem. Acad. Par. 1716. 85 


= 


cies roully diſtorted into /pine venigſitas. 5 0 | 
the When this diſorder happens to childern, Severinus, and 
* many others, call it pedarthrocaces. | 


e of generally ariſes ſpontaneouſly, or without any external 
and cauſe, and does not begin upon the ſurface of the bone, 
11 but detween its lamellæ, or elſe in its internal cavity; 
* from whence extending itſelf by degrees to the external 
1 parts, it at length either affects the whole bone, or a 
. greater or ſmaller part of it, expanding itſelf to different 
widths, and filing to a tumor, which is ſometimes hard, 
an” and without pain, and at others feels as if it were filled | 
145 with wind, and is attended with a greater or leſſer degree 
wy of pain, pricking and ſhooting, and at laſt grows red,| 
ly and is attended with other bad ſymptoms, till the diſor- 
11 dered bone being by degrees corroded, the common in- 
teguments, and other ſofter parts that lay over it, re- 
= maining at firſt entire, but at laſt partaking of the diſor- 
0 der, foul ulcers of a very terrible ſort break out. When | 
dei _ of the bone are hard, and the ſoft parts about 
1 nem not inflated, and are free from redneſs, inflamma- 
blem 3 pain, as 18 very frequently the caſe in ricketty 
Ye th orders, the bad ſymptoms juſt deſcribed ſeldom come 
fy 6 This is properly the darthrocaces, but the pain- 
5 h red, inflated tumors happening equally to children, | 
1 * adults, are properly the ſpina ventoſa. | 
ofa mY A from a caries by being attended with a tumor, | 
* = ” the rickets by its being accompanied with pain 
deem 5 ge It generally begins about the heads, or 
uam u Pup - of the larger bones, where they are moſt ten- 
z a * 1 Paul; and where the noxious matter may not 
imb, 6 N 28 ulficient room to lodge in the cellular ſub- 
hort ir in fob ut where it will alſo meet with the leaſt reſiſtance | 
the pill ever "oy. and expanding the parts. Sometimes, how- 
he lene oh 5 : ariſes m the middle of the bones, between | 
urred; i lo ſobſcct e, Akectally in the tibia. The os frontis is 
ng, of ane 55 to diſorders of this kind in venereal caſes, 
eptack "es A) ſituated in the bones of the face, neck, 
nh, though thoſe of the arms, legs, fingers, car- 
4 din quently the ſobſe 8 and metatarſus, are more fre- 
aken'0*: | SST OMA... e 
unde ; — dilorder uſually ariſes from internal, yet it 
aun 15 f "ally in wv ber to be owing to external cauſes ; eſpe- | 
erforme | this kin Pl oo conſtitutionally addicted to a diſorder of | 
bradrg' bone, ns; in ds the vellels between the lamellz of the | 
ack. } Mins medulla Itſelf, are by a blow, fall, or 
y ertravalated wolence, injured, of torn, and their fluids 
ante dear che medal, 1 degrees putreſy, corrupt, and de- 
don a estwed and ſoften rhe very ſubſtance of the 
e ee e e lere gn, ue, r 
. 6 or the bone, and adjacent parts, and 


SPA 


„ don befote "the fall, come under its bottom, 
eum ap watds behind it to the 9 where they 
r ſaſtened 10 that the {ail by 8 

| *—.moreably confined to the'yard. lconer. 

opes, for an expedition; ſo that it may be 


1 Kin for the cavalry to carry behind them. 


A b da, 
* * 2 
ber 4750 i alſo the name of the hydrops medulle Jpi- 
r. - which is a tumor of the colour of the ſkin, ſeated 
28 vertebrz of the neck, back, or loins, or on 
ike ſutgres'of the ſkull. The proceſſes of the ſpine are 
| wanting in this diſorder, whence its name. It is known 
by its fituation; its watery contents, and the palſy which 
| ulually attends it. It is deemed incurable. 
Seins foi, in Botany, 
che alaternus, or ever-green PRIVET, 
the lruit of which is a mild aſtringent. | 
geln ventoſay is properly a caries of the bones, attended 


with a corruption of them, which takes its riſe in their 


1 


The exiſtence of ſuch a caſe is doubted. 


a garden-ſhrub, 


raiſes it into a tumor. 55 hes 
The ancients were ſtrangers to this name for this diſor- 
der, and called it fideratio, gangre@na, or cancer ofſis, and 
ſometimes expreſſed it by the word teredo. Some among 
the French call it alſo an er,, though this is a term 
more properly denoting certain eminences, or preterna- 
| tural acuminared excreſcences in the bones, which hap- 
en after fracture, or other accident, and are ſometimes 
attended with a caries. _ | 
The name of the diſorder ſeems to have been borrowed 
from ſpins, a thorn, from the reſemblance the eminences 
of the bone in this caſe bear to thorns, continually prick- 
ing the fleſh, and producing the moſt grievous pains 3 
and the epithet ventoſa is added, becauſe the tumor ſeems 
to the touch to be filled with air, though this is very 


the name ſpina ventoſa, which ſome after-writers barba- 


In the ſpina ventoſa the caries, or eroſion of the bone, 
is occaſioned by a depravity of the contained fluids, and 


ort is cloſely. and | 


api bay 1 in Men Language, is to twiſt it up in | 


in Anatomy, a parting of the ſpinal proceſſes | 


a name uſed by ſome authors for | 


internal parts, and by degrees enlarges the bone, and | 


rarely the caſe. This ſeems to have been the origin of | 


the woods, with the china and ſarſaparilla roots. 


i 


all the ſame train of miſchiefs which attend theſe dif: 
orders, when, begun ſpontaneouſſy from internal cauſes. 
The proximate. cauſe of this diſorder is a collection, or 


congeſtion, either of a-viſcid and thick, or of an acri- 


monious and corroding humour, or at inflammation 
ariſing in the medulla, or in the cellular ſubſtance of the 
bone, degenerating into an abſceſs, and forming matter 
or ichor. As theſe ſtagnating fluids can find no diſ- 
charge from the bones, eſpecially from their cavitics, 


they continue confined there till they putrefy, and be- 


come acrimonious, and corrode and deſtroy the neigh- 
bouring parts, converting them, particularly the me- 
dulla, into a kind of ſanies; and at length they attack 
the bone and deſtroy it. The collection of viſeid and 
pituitous humours, and the expanſion of the bones, 
ſometimes happen without pain, as in ricketty oafes, but 
the, eroſion of the parts can never happen without the 
molt acute pains. | | | 

When the internal parts of the bones only are affected by 
this diforder, the pain does not increaſe upon external 
prefſure z when the pain increaſes upon external preſſure, 
the external parts are brought into conſent; and when 
this happens, the perioſteum, and parts which ſurround 


it, with the ſubſtance of the bone and tunica cellularis 


enlarge, from whence a ſenſation frequently ariſes; as if 
the parts were filled with air or wind, But when the 


tumor is opened, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the knife, 


the bone, if it lies bare, is found full of ſmall eroſions; 
reſembling a ſponge or pumice-ſtone. | 


Of this terrible diſorder there are properly three degrees; 
the firſt is, when the patient complains of a continual 
grievous pain in the bone, which ſeems to him to pro- 
ceed from the marrow, and torments him ſo that he 


can have no ſleep, and all this while there is no exter- 


nal pain or tumor ; in this caſe the diſeaſe is confined to 
the internal part of the bone. The ſecond degree is when 
a tumor appears to be ariſen on the ſurface of the bone, 
and is attended with external pain, more or leſs. The 


third degree is when, after the former ſymptoms, an ul- 


cer is formed in the tumor, which ditcharges a fetid 
ichor, or purulent matter, ſmelling like rank butter or lard: 
There are two methods of treating this diſorder, one 


| ſuited to the milder, the other to the more violent ſtate 


of it, in which the bones, and the parts ſurrounding 


them, are entirely corroded and deſtroyed. In the milder 
| 2 the acrimony of the blood muſt be endeavoured 


to be corrected by large draughts of the decoctions of 


The 
parts affected ſhould alſo be fumigated with the ſteam of 
decoctions of aromatic herbs, and twice a day in the in- 
termediate times, the part may be rubbed over with a 


mercurial ointment, and afterwards covered with the 


common mercurial plaſter. Mercurial medicines ſhould 
alſo be given internally, according to the ſtrength of the 


patient, and ſometimes a ſalivation is neceſſary. 


Mercurial remedies ſeem indeed fo peculiarly appro- 
priated to this caſe, that nothing is to be done without 
them; and it hence looks very ſuſpicious, that fomething 


venereal is always in the caſe, or elſe that the diforder 
is of itſelf very much akin to that diſeaſe. By diligently 


purſuing this method for ſome weeks, the firſt and ſe- 
cond ſtages of this diſeaſe may be cured, even where there 
are bony tumors formed; and the tumors may either be 
reduced, or at leaſt brought to that ſtate, that they will 


pain, or any farther inconveniency. 


remain as they are without farther increaſe, or without 


But when theſe tumors are ſo far advanced, as to be out 


of the reach of the remedies, the pain and tumors in- 
creaſing, and abſceſſes forming; as there is great reaſon 
to fear the entire deſtruction of the bone, if the abſceſs. 
does does not burſt of itſelf, the ſurgeon ſhould not ſtay 
for its maturation, but lay the bone bare in the loweſt, 
or in the moſt painful part. When the abſceſs is al- 
ready burſt, if the opening be too ſmall, it muſt be en- 
larged with a knife, or if the patient too much dreads 
the knife, the cauſtic may ſupply its place; and after 
this ſeveral ſmall holes muſt be made in the bone with 4 
ſmall piercer, perforating it into the medulla,” to pive 
way for the diſcharge of the confined matter; and when 
theſe ſmall holes are not ſuſſicient, a larger muſt be made 
by the trepan, if the bone will admit it : this will not 
only make more way for the diſcharge of the matter, but 
will alſo give room for the proper application of remedies 
better than any other method. | 8 OF 
While this is under cure, the patient muſt uſe internally 
the decoctions of the woods, and mild mercurial, and 


antimonial medicines; and externally the wound muſt 


be treated with cleanſing and balſamic remedies, ſuch as 

decoctions of agrimony, fſanicle, St. John's wort, or 

birthwort, and effence of myrrh and aloes. Theſe 

ſhould be injected warm with a ſyringe twice every day, 

as may alſo a ſolution of mercurius duleis made in . 
| ta 


* 


tane-water, or in lime-water. Honey of roſes ſhould 


de added in a ſmall quantity to either of the decoctions, 
uſed as eſſences; and after the uſe of them, the wound 


ſhould be dreſſed with the before mentioned eſſences, or 
with thoſe of maſtich or amber, ſpread upon lint, and 
covered with a mercurial, or other plaſter : this method 
is to be continued till the parts are — The actual 
cautery is ſometimes neceſſary to root out the diſorder, 
eſpecially when it is only between the lamellæ of the 


bone, for in other caſes there is no getting to the bottom 


with it. 
But when all theſe methods are unſucceſsful, and the 
part is already too much corroded and deſtroyed, there is 
no hope of ſaving it, nor indeed of ſaving the life of the 
atient, by any other means than the taking off the limb. 
hen the diſorder is ſituated, however, in ſome ſmall 
bone, as on the carpus, tarſus, metacarpus, or meta- 
tarſus, or fingers, it will not always be neceſſary to take 


off the whole limb, that is to ſay, the finger, foot, or 


hand, but it will frequently ſyflice to remove the corrupt- 
ed bone alone. In larger bones, where the whole bone 
is not affected, but only a part of its external ſurface is 
diſordered by either a caries, or ſpina ventoſa, the whole 
limb is by no means to be taken off, but the diſeaſed 


part of the bone only removed; but when a large bone, 


as the os humeri, tibia, or femur, or an entire joint of 


the arm, knee, or foot, is diſeaſed, there is no remedy 
but amputating it in the ſound parts juſt above. Heiſter's 


Surgery, vol. 1. p. 28, &c. 


Dr. Schlichting affirms, that the ſp:na ventoſa may be 


cured by rubbing the tumor twice a day with ung. Nea- 


polit. preventing ſalivation by gentle cathartics. Phil. 
Tranſ. N 466. ſet. 10. See ſome Obſervations on 
the Spina Ventoſa by Claudius Amyand, eſq. in Phil, 


Tran. vol. xliv. p. 193. 


SPINACH, or SPINAGE, /pinacza, in Botany, a genus of 


the dioccia pentandria claſe. Its characters are theſe : it 
is male and female in different plants; the male flowers 


na longer than the empalement, terminated by oblong 


twin ſummits; theſe are barren; the female flowers | 
have permanent empalements of one leaf, cut into four | 
points, two of which are very ſmall; they have no pe-| 
_ tals, but a comprefled roundith germen, ſupporting four | 


| hair-like ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas. 


The way of gathering it to advantage, is only to take off 


The germen turns to a roundiſh ſeed, which is ſhut up in 


the empalement; in ſome ſpecies they are almoſt ſmooth, 
and in others they have two or three ſharp thorns. 'There 
are two ſpecies, including ſeveral varieties. | 

The common /pinach, intended for winter uſe, ſhould be 
ſown on an open ſpot of ground in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, obſerving to do it, if poſſible, when there is an ap- 
pearance of rain. 
the weeds mult be deſtroyed, and the plants left at about 
three or four inches aſunder. The ground being kept 
clear of weeds, the ſpinach will be fit for uſe in October. 


the longeſt leaves, leaving thoſe in the centre to grow 


bigger; and at this rate a bed of ſpinach will furniſh the 


* 


| table for the whole winter, till the /pinach ſown in ſpring 
is become fit for ule, which is commonly in April. 


* Spinach caten freely is eſteemed laxative, diuretic, and 


cooling. 


SPINACH, ftrawberry. See BLITE. B 
SPINACHIA, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome authors | 


to our common ſtickleback, or banſtickle, more uſually 
known among writers by the names pungitius, or aculea- 
tus piſciculus. ; 


See STICK LEk-back. | 


SPINAL arteries, in Anatomy, are two arteries, one ante- | 


rior and one poſterior, both produced by the vertebra- 


ſends out a ſmall branch, by the union of which the poſ- 


terior ſpinalis is formed. Afterwards the vertebrales ad- 


vancing on the apophyſis baſilaris, or production of the 
occipital bone, detach backward two other ſmall branches, 


which likewiſe meet, and by their union form the ſpina- 


lis anterior. Theſe /pinal arteries run down on the fore | 


and back ſides of the medulla ſpinalis, and by ſmall tranſ- 


_ verſe ramifications, communicate with thoſe which the 
intercoſtal and lumbar arteries ſend to the ſame part. 


Winſlow. | 


SPINAL marrow. See MEDULLA ſpinalis. 


In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
the year 1714, we have an inſtance of a foetus born 


without either brain, cerebel, or ſpinal marrow, though 


perfectly well formed in other reſpects. It had gone its 
natural time; lived two hours; and even gave ſigns of 
life, upon ſprinkling the baptiſmal water on its head, 


| Inſtances of this kind, as this is not the only one we 


meet withal, ſurniſh a great objection againſt the exiſt- 


Wien the young plants are come up, 


* 


have an empalement cut into five oblong, obtuſe, con- 
cave ſegments, but no petals; with five hair-like ſtami- | 


SPINAL muſcles, in Anatomy, are thoſe y 


SPINAL Nerves. 
SPINALIS, in 2 a muſcle on the ſide of 
u 


SPINALIS cervicis, in Anatomy, a name given by Aba 
par muſculorum dorfi, and by Cowper 
This is the muſcle which the French anatomiſts v4 


SPINALES colli minores, muſcles lying between the f 


SPINALIS dor/t, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus h 


SPINALIS dorft major, a pretty long and {lender muſcle . 


the back; and ſometimes, though ſeldom, from the lf 


fourth to the eleventh. It is called by ſome ſemiſpunaluy 


SpINALIs, ſemi, colli, and dor/i. See SEMI-SPINALES, 
SPINALES dorſi minores. Theſe muſcles are of two kinds; 


ment. Theſe are ſmaller and thinner than thoſe of the 


SPINALES et e e lumborum. There are ſome faſc. 


ſacrum to the lower ſpinal apophyſes of the loins, id 
may be looked upon as ſo many ſpinales lumborum mare) 
and there are alſo ſome ſpinales lumborum mores betweel 
the ſpinal apophyſes of the loins, and tranſverſales mins 


of a conſiderable breadth. Winſlow.  _ 
| | SPINARELLA, in {chthyology, a name given by Bellons 
Tbe gafterofteus ſpinachia of Linnæus has fifteen ſpecies. | 


SPINATUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Riolanus, und 
lesz each of which, as ſoon as it enters the cranium, | 00 
Is colli, and by Winſlow, and the other French vn f 
les vertebraux externes du demi-epineux, ou tranſverſant? 


SPIN ALIS, medulla, See MEDULLA. | 
SPINDLE, in Mechanics. See Double CoNnE. 4 


| ſpindle, and its ends the pivot. 5 
SrINDLE, parabolic, See PYRAMIDOID- 


SPINDLE, in Sea Language, a ſort of iron Pit, 


the upper end to a point. | 
per end of the top-gallant maſt, ſo as t0 carry u . 


SPINDLE alſo denotes the lower end 0 


ence of the animal ſpirits, which . | 
in the brain, or at leaſt in the cerebel ar be Fit 
Qrye,, 


and which are generally allowed of ſuch z 
ſity in the animal c õmy. blechen near. 


muſcles, which are wholly fixed in the ſpinal aophyts 


See NERvE. 


ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of th neck, 
the thorax, and the inferior of the neck; and pn 
its aſcent, becoming more fleſhy, is inſerted into * 
ferior part of the vertebræ of the neck late "Ou 


to draw the neck backwards, rally It fer 


to a muſcle of the neck, called by Fallopius the tert : 
: um 
and Mog gu ſ 


nals colli. 


vertebraux externes du demi-epineux, ou le tra * 
neux ducal, See TRAN N u, &c. Haſerg 
apophyſes of the neck, and between the laſt of . 
and firſt of the back; being inſerted in theſe h 
by both extremities on one ſide of the poſtetior Ka 
ligament, which parts them from thoſe of the other nid 
They are likewiſe termed IN TERRSPINALES. 5 


a muſcle of the back, figured by Euſtachius, 7g, + 
and called by Fallopius quzntz paris dorfe muſculoryn — 
implantata in ſpinas vertebrarum thoracis. 

Others, as Spigelius, have called it a part of the gy. 
SPINATUS, and others a part of the LONGISSIMUS dof 
The French have named it /e grand epineux de dos, | 


ing upon the lateral part of the extremities of the [pin 
apophyſes of the back. It is compoſed of ſeveral muy. 
lar faſciculi of different lengths, which croſling «ach 
other, are inſerted laterally by ſmall tendons in the hi 
apophyſes from the ſecond, third, or fourth vertebre dl 


of the neck, or firſt of the back, all the way to the firſt or 
ſecond vertebra of the loins, with ſeveral irregular de 
cuſſations, which vary in different ſubjects. The longeſt 
faſciculi are all alittle incurvated, and the whole muſcle 
terminates in points at its ends, but is conſiderably broad 
in the middle. It communicates by ſome fibres with the 
longiſſimus dorſi, and ſemiſpinalis, and ſends off faſcicul 
to ſeveral tranſverſe apophyſes of the back, from the 


but very improperly. Winſlow. 


ſome go laterally from the extremity of one ſpinal e. 
phyſis to another, being often mixed with the thort fit. 
culi of the /pinalis major; the reſt lie directly between ie 
extremitics of two neighbouring /þinal apophyſes, beng 
ſeparated from thoſe on the other fide by the ſpinal lie 


2 


neck, and are properly enough termed znter/pinacs 
Winſlow. _ | 


culi which run up from the ſuperior falſe ſpines of the 0 


between the tranſverſe apophyſes, which are ſometms 


and ſome other authors, to the little fiſh called by ng 
leſſer flickleback. In the Linnæan ſyſtem, this 183 dil 
ſpecies of the GASTEROSTEUS. 


others, to a muſcle of the neck, called by Albinus ſpin 


neux du col. See SPINALIS and TRANSVERSALF: | 


The axis of the wheel of a watch or clock is 


tapering 


It is uſed to ſtick into the up 


For the method of finding its ſolidity. See 


will ſhew the 1 


which, turning thereon horizontally, ed with a 


rection of the wind, It is uſually crown 025 * 

bular or conical piece of wood, called the Ac 

prevents the vane from being blown 2 of ec 

| e 

ſtern, which is ſhod with iron, and bene « j 

or axis, upon which it, turns in the ſaucer. Oe. 5, mlt 
| £ 
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du, in Mining, is a piece of wood faſtened into 
OpINDL®)» 


See DTOWS, | 
"pz either rye a miner, or any other perſon that owns 
er. Theſe 25 da right to a meer or meers of ground, (ſo 
ng 225 meer have a pair of ſtows ſet on them) as a 
mis hs 1of conveyance doth to any purchaſer. 

e. See TRUMPET-=/bell. 


o , 
d. ol Eire enonymus, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
N ; 


Jria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has a 
ww alement of one leaf, which is divided into four or 
gere- the flower has four or five oval petals, which 
4 0 0 en, and four or five ſhort ſtamina, joined at their 
71 . germen, terminated by twin ſummits; in the 
5 is ſituated a large oval germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
6 crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen becomes a 
: lent four or five-cornered capſule, having five valves, 
— ſo many cells as angles, each containing one oval 
fed. Linnzeus reckons two, and Miller four ſpecies. 
This ſhrub is common in our hedges, but if cultivated 
Gngly with care, will grow to a much larger ſize than 18 
commonly met with. The wood is uſed by the muſical 
ijnſtrument-makers, for toothing organs and virginal keys. 


foindles 3 from which latter purpoſe it derives its name: 
in ſome countries it is called dogwood. Miller. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that the enonymus of the ancients 
ij the ſame plant that we at this time call by this name. 
The words of Theophraſtus have probably given occaſion 
to this opinion; as they ſound at firſt reading like words 
expreſſing the characters of the fruit of this tree; but on 
a cloſer inſpection, they will be found to expreſs a fruit 
of a very different kind. This author ſays, that the fruit of 
the evonymus 15 like the pod of the ſeſamum, marked with 
four protuberant ribs, and hard within, and divided into 


15 their ſeſamum bore an oblong pod marked with four 


their evonymus, and that in this long pod there were 
four orders of ſeeds, each of theſe orders containing a 


ſhort and not at all like a pod, and contains only 
four ſeeds, and not four orders of ſeeds: there is 
alſo this farther proof of our euonymus not being that of 


they are very fond of cropping it whenever they can 
reach it, and never get any hurt by it; whereas the euo- 
zymus of the Greeks was poiſonous to cattle, according 


CHON: FS 

SPINDLE-tree, African, or climbing, in Botany. See DTAFF- 
ec. 5 

SPINDL E-tree, baſlard. See KI GGELARIA. 

SPINDLING, a term uſed by gardeners for the firſt appear- 


een the ance or putting forth of flowers, ſtems; or their running 

| being up in length. „„ „ 

al lige SINE, SPiNA dor, in Anatomy, the ſeries or aſſemblage | 

» of the of vertebræ, or bones of the back, which ſuſtain the reſt 

pinale, of the body, and to which are connected the ribs. See 
Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. lit. a as fig. 7. lit. a a. | 

e aſc It has its name ſpine, becauſe the hind part thereof is 

* the 03 edged, or ſpiny, Some call it the canalis ſacer. 

which It repreſents a very compound folding pillar, round on 

ain the foreſide, and on the backſide ſtuck full of prickles or 


etuern 
miu 
1etunes | 
viewed directly on the foreſide or backfide, it appears 
lonuvh 
7 us tue 


: mids, in a contrary ſituation to one another ; but viewed 
liſt 


eways, it preſents ſeveral different curvatures, 


15, und one ſimple, the other compound ; the ſingle pieces are 
5 ſine generally twenty-four in number, called by the name of | 
vritetz vertebræ; the compound pieces are two, the os ſacrum 
ure and os coccygis. The ſüngle pieces are alſo called true 


vertebre, to diſtinguiſh them from the portions which 

Compole the other two, which are called falſe vertebre. 
ne true vertebræ are divided into three claſſes, viz. ſeven 

ab neck, twelve of the back, and five of the loins; 
; 2» theſe are given the names cervical, dorſal, and 
unvar. Winſlow. See VERTEBR#. 

This bone, when fel 


0 94 * » D PA . 
met mes divided, and has given riſe to the notion of a 


gane, vi the exiſtence of ſuch a caſe; as a perfect /pina bifida 
K : "Proſe the very canal and /pinal 3 1825 into 
ar i Wunde, and the /þinal proceſſes to divaricate into 
0 n We have a caſe in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
6 (4 bare ay the {nal marrow of an infant was found 
pio for 5 U anout any ny covering, and which was taken 
(qu No 5 bifida, See Phil. Tranſ. Na 472. ſect. 2. and 
(016 EE 


. | 
. W. Ne 339. 


The branches are cut into tooth-picks, ſkewers, and | 


places for four orders of ſeeds. It is plain by this, that 


ribs, ſo as to ſeem of a quadrangular figure; ſo did 


great many ſeeds. Now the fruit of our evonymas is 
the ancients, that ours is a wholſome food to cattle, and | 


to Theophraſtus. See Fusanus and 'TETRASTOE-| 


points, repreſenting ſo many ſpines. It has a canal in| 
the middle through its whole length, into which a 
great number of holes open on each fide. When it is 


ſtraight, and to be made up of different portions of pyra- | 


he pieces which compoſe the ſpine are of two kinds, | 


t through the integuments, ſeems 


una bifida, or bifurcation of the /pine. But ſome doubt |. 
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See in Mem, de P Acad. Royale des Sciences, 
ſome curious obſervations by Mr. Winſlow, 
tions. of the ſpine. | 
SPINE, cartilages 7 the. The cartilages of all the vertebræ 
in general are of two kinds, one proper to each vertebra, 
the other common to two vertebræ which lie next ons 
another; the firſt may be termed the cartilages of articu= 
lation, the latter the cartilages of ſympbyſis. 
The proper articular cartilages of cach vertebra of the 
whole ſpine, are thoſe four which cover the ſurfaces of the 
four ſmall articular apophyſes. In the natural ſtate they 
are very white and ſmooth, and much thicker than in 
the dried bones. Their circumference is the fame with 
that of the articular ſides of the apophyſes, except in thoſe 
places where there are ſmall (operficial notches. The 
vertebrz of the back, beſide the four cartilages of their 
ſmall apophyſes, have others which do not belong to 
their articulation with one another, viz. thoſe which 
cover the lateral foſſulz in the bodies of theſe vertebrex, 
and the foſſulę of their tranſverſe apophyſes, by both of 
which they are articulated with the ribs. 

Ihe cartilages of ſymphyſis lie between the bodies of the 
vertebrz, one of them being contained between, and 
cloſely joined to the lower ſurface of one vertebra, and 
to the upper ſurface of the next under it; the breadth 
and circumference of theſe anſwer exactly to thoſe of the 
ſurfaces between which they are contained, but their 
height, or thickneſs, is different in each claſs of the ver- 
tebrze. In the vertebræ of the loins they are, according 
to the ſtature of the ſubjeCt, a quarter or a third of an 

inch thick; in thoſe of the neck they are not ſo thick, and 
thinneſt of all in thoſe of the back. Neither are they of 
equal thickneſs in all their parts; thoſe of the neck and 
loins appear to be thickeſt on the foreſide, and thoſe of 
the back rather thickeſt on the contrary part ; but theſe 
differences are moſt remarkable in the vertebræ that lie 
near the middle of each claſs. 

The internal ſtructure of theſe cartilages is different from 
that of all the other cartilages of the body, and indeed 
they reſemble the reſt in nothing but in whiteneſs and in 
elaſticity, When we view their circumferences only, 
they appear to be one uniform maſs. like the reſt, but 
when divided by an incifion, parallel to the ſurſace of 
the vertebræ, we ſee that they are made up of a great 
number of concentric cartilaginous rings, contained with- 
in each other, with a ſmall ſpace left between them. 
Theſe are cloſeſt and thinneſt near the centre, and about 
the middle ſeem to degenerate into another ſofter kind 
of ſubſtance. Theſe rings do not form an entire circum- 
ference, being turned inward on the back fide, anſwer- 

_ ably to the poſterior ſlope in the body of cach vertebra. 
They lie horizontally, one edge being fixed to the lower 
ſide of one vertebra, and the other to the upper ſide of 
the vertebra next below the former. „ 
The interſtices between the rings are filled with a muci- 
laginous ſubſtance, leſs ſluid than that of the joints, and 
their breadth, or heighth, is proportionable to the diſ- 
tance of the vertebræ between which they lie. 

Each cartilaginous lamina taken ſeparately is very pliable, 
according to its length, but taken altogether they are not 
ſo eaſily bent, partly becauſe of their circular figure, 
partly becauſe of their proximity and multiplicity. 
They yield, however, in the inflections of the /pine, 
and without any inflection to the weight of the head 
and upper extremities; but this is done by very ſmall 
degrees, and moſt of all, when the upper part of the 

body is loaded with any foreign weight. After theſe 
compreſſions they reſtore themſelves, merely by being 
freed from the preſſure; ſo that a man is really taller 
after lying ſome time, than after he has carried a 
burden for a great while. Theſe ſingular obſervations 
of the different heights of the ſame perſon, at different 
times, which were firſt made in England, and after- 
wards confirmed at Paris by Mr. Morand, are moſt na- 
turally and eaſily accounted for, merely by the different 
ſtate of the intervertebral cartilages. hy 3 
The intervertebral cartilages of the neck lying, for the 
moſt part, between the convex ſide of one vertebra, and 
the concave ſide of another, are of a greater extent, in 
proportion to the ſize of thoſe vertebræ, than thoſe of 
the back and loins. The os ſacrum has no cartilage, ex- 
cept that between the upper ſide of the firſt falſe verte- 
bra, and the laſt vertebra of the loins ; and thoſe by which 
it is connected to the oſſa innominata, already deſcribed 
as the cartilages of that bone. 'The cartilages, which 
join the different portions of the os coccygis, are preſerved 
in ſome ſubjects to a very great age, but in others they 
very ſoon become entirely bony. Winſlow. | 

SPINE, ligaments of the, The vertebræ are ſtrongly con- 
nected to each other by three kinds of ligaments. Each 
vertebra is conneCted to thoſe above and below it by a 
great number of very ſhort and ſtrong ligaments, which 


anno 1730, 
on the mo- 


7D crols 


rately to the forked extremities of the ſp:nes. Between 


between the two tranſverſe apophyſes in all. 


tie the glenoide cavities of the firſt vertebra to the con- 
dyles of the os occipitis; thoſe that join the cartilagi- | 


— — —— —ůů ů * 
— 


brane from the os occipitis, all the way to the laſt two 
vertebræ of the neck: this is a true intermuſcular liga- 


ſpine, ſee VERTEBRE. | 8 
SPINE, curvature of the, in Medicine and Surgery, a diſeaſe 


frequently attended with a partial, or a total loſs of the 


called a palſy, and treated as a paralytic affection. 


account of the protruſion of the ſpinal praceſſes of the 


tebræ affected. | 


are not attended with an alteration of the figure of the 
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croſs each other obliquely, and are fixed round the edges 
of the body of each vertebra. Theſe crucial ligaments 


cover the circumference of the intervertebral cartilages, 
7 ; 


and adhere cloſely to them. 

The bodies of all the vertebræ, from the ſecond of the 
neck to the os ſacrum, are covered by ligamentary half 
vaginz on the convex ſide, in which theſe vaginz are 
fixed, ſurrounding all the crucial ligaments, and made 
up of ligamentary filaments, partly oblique, but for the 
moſt paxt longitudinal. All the vertebræ are likewiſe 
ſtrongly connected by a ligamentary tube, which lines 
the inner ſurface of the medullary canal from the occipi- 
tal hole to the os ſacrum; it repreſents a long flexible 
funnel, its cavity at the upper part being equal to that of 
the occipital foramen, and ending in a point at the os 
ſacrum. 9 

The firſt vertebra is fixed to the os occipitis beſide this, 
by a diſtinct and very ſtrong ligamentary covering; the 
ſecond has two ligaments peculiar to it, one which con- 
nects the apophyſis dentiformis to the os occipitis, and 
another tranſverſe, which confines this apophyſis within 
the anterior portion of the cavity of the firſt vertebra. 


The firſt may be called the occipital, and the ſecond the 


tranſverſe ligament of the odontoide apophyſis. Along 
the whole bony canal of the /pine, between the baſes of 


each ſpinal apophyſis, lies a flat and very elaſtic ligament, 


of a yellowiſh colour, which fills up the poſterior great 
notches of the vertebræ, adhering to their edges, and to 
the neighbouring portions of the great Iigamentary 
tube. ; | 

Between the extremities, or apices of the ſpinal apophy- 
ſes, are ſmall ligamentary ropes, which go from one 
ſpine to the next, which are all really double, though 
they appear ſo only in the neck, being there fixed ſepa- 


all the ſhinal apophyſes, from their apices to the middle 
of their baſes, lies a ligamentary membrane, going be- 
tween each two; and there is a ligament of a like kind 
The articular ligaments of the /pina dorſi are thoſe which 


nous ſurface of the apophyſis dentiformis to the anterior 
cavity of the firit vertebra, and thoſe by which all the 


oblique, or articular apophyſes, are connected together. | 


Theſe are all ſmall, ſhort, and ſtrong. The vertebral 
ligaments of the ribs, or thoſe which connect the ribs to 


the vertebrx, are of the ſme kind, and are inſerted | 


round the cartilaginous foſſulæ in the body, and apo- 


phyſes of each vertebra, Beſide all theſe ligaments of 


the /pine, there is one which goes in form of a mem- 


ment, and may be properly called the ligamentum cervi- 
cale poſterius. There are alſo two lateral ligaments of 
the ſame kind, fixed to the tranſverſe apophyſes of the 
vertebrz of the neck. Winſlow. 5 1 
For the fractures and luxations of the vertebræ of the 


proceeding, as Mr, Pott has ſhewn, not from a difloca- 


tion of the vertebræ, and a conſequent prefſure of the | 
_ diſplaced bones on the ſpinal marrow, but from a ſtru-| 
mous or ſcrophulous indiſpoſition in the parts compoſing | 


the pine, or thoſe in its immediate vicinity, and not un- 


power of uſing, or even of moving the lower limbs: 
whence it has been generally, though very improperly, 


This curvature 1s occaſioned by means of a carious ero- 
ſion of one or moie of the bodies of the vertebræ; in 


conſequence of which, that immediately above the ſeat | 


of the diſcaſe, and that immediately below it, are brought 


| nearer to each other than they ſhould be; the body of | 
the patient bends forward; h 


e ſpine is curved from 
within outwards, and the tuberoſity appears behind on 


diſtempered vertebræ; and the curvature correſponds to 
the degree of carious eroſion, and to the number of ver- 


Mr. Pott obſerves, that the diſeaſe, to which the curva- 
ture of the ſpine is owing, is the cauſe of a great variety 
of complaints, both general and local; but when they 


back-bone, neither the real ſeat, nor true nature of ſuch 


diſtemper, are pointed out by the general ſymptoms ; | 


and, conſequently, they are often unknown as long as 
the patient lives. Mens 

'The caries, with curvature and uſeleſs limbs, is moſt 
frequently of the cervical or dorſal vertebræ: the caries 
without curve, of the lumbal, though this is by no means 


he altogether loſes the power of walking. If the incyr. 
vation affect ſeveral vertebræ of the neck, the child fich 


his thighs, and a palpable diminution of their ſen6biliy 
voluntary twitchings, which are particularly troubleſone 


of walking, his power of retaining or of diſcharging hi 
of his digeſtive and reſpiratory organs much affected 


The method of cure in this diſeaſe; (firſt ſuggeſted tor 


length of time. Mr. Pott, having tried the differen 


found the laſt in general to be preferable; being le 
painful, moſt cleanly, moſt eaſily manageable, 


4 


8 


conſtant and neceſſary. In the former caſe 
happens, that internal abſceſſes and collectionz f 
are formed, which matter makes its wa 4 y 
appears in the hip, groin, or thigh, or 4 : 
within the body, deſtroys the patient. 
The curvature of the ſpine, from within Outwarg 
J 


z It Oſtey 


which the paralytic, or uſeleſs ſtate of the lower 1: 
is a frequent conſequence, is but one effect of 5 N 
pered /pinez and, therefore, the generally receiy . 1 
nion, that all the attending ſymptoms are dere * 
the curvature, conſidered abſtractedly, is by no frm 
founded in truth, and may be productive of ver Meas 
neous conduct. Hence it appears, that when ; Io 
has taken place, and the parts ſurrounding it lea, 
ſtate of ulceration, no attempts to remove the dif + 
by means of ſwings, ſcrews, &c. can do any good = 
on the contrary, if they act ſo as to produce an e 
at all, it muſt be a bad one. 3 oo 
The majority of thoſe who labour under this diſea 
infants and young children: however, adults are = 
empt from it; but Mr. Pott has never ſeen it at an hs 
beyond forty. When it attacks a child who is old a 
to have walked properly, its aukward and imperſ 
manner of uſing its legs is the circumſtance which 5 
excites attention, and this is ſoon ſucceeded by an in 
pacity of uſing them at all. Previous to this, the ci 
is languid, liſtleſs, and very ſbon tired; unwilling 9 
move and apt to ſtumble; and in quick motion le 
croſs each other in voluntarily, by which he is fudlen 
thrown down; and in ſtanding his knees totter and bend 
under him: afterwards he complains of frequent pin 
and twitchings in his thighs, eſpecially in bed, and at 
an uneaſy ſenſation at the pit of his ſtomach : When b 
fits down, his legs are almoſt always found acroſ; exc 
other, and drawn up under his ſeat ; and in a little time 


it inconvenient and painful to ſupport its own head, 2rd 
is always deſirous cf laying it on a table or pilloy, to be 
relieved of its weight. If the affeCtion be of the dri 
vertebræ, the general marks of a diſtempered halt. 
ſuch as loſs of appetite, hard dry cough, laborious rehi 
ration, quick pulſe, and diſpoſition to hectic, appar 
early; but theſe complaints are improperly aſcribed u 
the mere deformity of the trunk, which is as much the 
effect of the original diſeaſe of the ſpine as theſe con. 
plaints themſelves. _ 

In an adult, the attack and progreſs of the diſeaſe ar 
much the ſame; but from him we learn, that his fit 
intimation of the diſorder was a ſenſe of weakneſs in hi 
back-bone, accompanied with a heavy dull kind of pan, 
attended with a laſſitude and fatigue after very modent 
exerciſe, and ſucceeded by an unuſual ſenſe of coldnelsin 


In a little time, his limbs are frequently convulſcd by is 
in the night, and ſoon afterwards he becomes incapable 


urine and feces is conſiderably impaired, and his penis 
incapable of erection. The adult allo finds all the ofhes 


and complains conſtantly of pain and tightneſs at his is 
mach. | 


Pott, by a ſeemingly accidental abſceſs, and farther 
commended by the authority of Hippocrates, who gs 
an account of a. paralyſis of the lower limbs cured N 
abſceſs in the back, as well as by the teſtimony of Ie 
Cameron of Worceſter, who, in a caſe of uſclels limbs 
attended with a curvature of the pine, endeayoured 10 
imitate this act of nature by exciting a purulent diſcharge 
and found it beneficial) conſiſts merely in procurig! 
large diſcharge of matter from underneath the ment. 
na adipoſa on each ſide of the diſtempered bones forms 
the curvature, and in maintaining ſuch diſcharge tall ue 
3 recovers his health and limbs. It is a matte“ 
ittle importance, by what means the diſcharge t js 
cured, provided it be large, and that it comes for a ſu;actelt 


means of ſctons, iſſues by inciſion, and iſſues by cauluh 


and C- 
eſt time. 


pable of being continued for the long | the curnat 


cauſtics ſhould be applied on each fide of the in 
in ſuch a manner as to leave the portion of ki my 
the ſpinal proceſſes of the protruding bones entire f 
hurt, and fo large, that each of the ſores, upon * 
ration of the eſchars, may eaſily hold three 7 wn 
in caſe of the ſmalleſt curvature z but in large & 
leaſt as many more. but the di 
Theſe iſſues ſhould not only be kept open, bu cat 


/ 


charge from them ſhould be maintained by means of 
8 
oy ; * kind of application that may beſt promote a 
vn and long continued drain. 'Theſe iſſues muſt be 
"ted long enough not only to effeCt a complete cure 
by reſtoring the health as well as the limbs, but a conſi- 
gerable time longer, eſpecially in infants and growing 
hildren. By means of theſe diſcharges, the eroding 
calle is firſt checked and then ſtopped; in conſequence 
* which an incarnation takes place, and the cartilages 
deen the bodies of the vertebræ having been previouſſy 
deſtroyed, the bones become united with each other, 
and form a kind of anchyloſis. 
The time neceſſary for the accompliſhment of a cure, 
has differed according to different circumſtances z in 
ſome caſes it has been perfected in two or three months, 
and in ſome it has required two years, during two thirds 
of which time there has been no viſible amendment. 


after recovery, is ſubje& to conſiderable variety, as it 
depends on the degree of caries, and the number of 


gh bones affected: in general, it may be ſaid, thar when one 

of the vertebræ only is affected, and the patient young, 

iſ the curve will in length of time almoſt totally diſappear ; 

Cs but when two or three are affected, this cannot be ex- 

fuld pected; nay, the conſolidation and union of the bones, 

; {0 which had been carious, and are become ſound, will 
render the curvature and conſequent deformity per- 

a manent; the iſſues reſtoring the uſe of the limbs, but 

end | not the loſt figure of the ſpine: and hence it appears, 

a that the curvature is the conſequence of a morbid 7 

d « and not the cauſe either of the other ſymptoms, or of the 

n b; uſcleſs ſtate of the limbs. | | | 

each From a conſideration of the nature, cauſe, and method of 

tine cure of this diſorder, Mr. Pott is led to propoſe the uſe | 

neut. of iſues by way of preventives, when ſymptoms appear 

fach which give reaſon to ſuſpect the formation of this diſeaſe | 

b nd in the /pine, though it is not manifeſted by any external | 

to be change. | 2. | | | 

dorlal dee Ports farther Remarks on the uſeleſs State of the 

habit Lower Limbs, in conſequence of a Curvature of the Spine; 

 reſpi being a ſupplement to a former treatiſe on that ſubjeR. | 

appear $70. 1782. See alſo Select Caſes of the Diſorder, com- 

ved to monly termed the Paralyſis of the Lower Extremities, by 

the Dr. Jebb. 8vo. 1782. 7 | OS, 

e co. ems of echini, in Natural Hiſtory. Theſe in their foſſil 


ſtate make a great appearance in the cabinets of the curi- 
ous, and in the works of the learned, and are of an al- 


the ſame figures and dimenſions with thoſe of the echini 


of pen, now living in our own and other ſeas, and well known 
_ to us. But beſide theſe there is an almoſt infinite va- 
dneſs u 


nety of others, which, though allowed on all hands to be 


ub, truly ſpines of ſome echini or other, yet evidently differ 
d by from thoſe of all the known recent fiſh of that name, and 
zbleſome have certainly belonged to a ſpecies of it, of which we 
neapade have not now the leaſt knowledge. Theſe, however 
ging bis Cifterent in ſhape from one another, yet all agree in 
my j their texture and conftituent matter. Hill's Hiſt. Foſſils. 
e office 


EINE T, or SINN ET, a muſical inſtrument, ranked in 


affect, the ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtru- | 
t his tte ments. „„ poor pt | | 

It conſiſts of a cheſt or belly, made of the moſt porous 
ed to l. and refinous wood to be found; and a table of fir glued 
arther fe on flips of wood, called ſummers, which bear on the fide. 
who give a the table is raiſed a little prominence, wherein are 
red by 1 placed as many pins as there are ſtrings to the inſtru- 
ny of Dr ment. | | „„ 
eis limbs 


2 "ua range being in the order of the diatonic ſcale; and | 
scha e other range ſet backwards in the order of the artificial 
wave > notes or ſemitones. „ N 
: mente - xey$ are fo many long, flat flips of wood, which, | 
Sy == touched and preſſed down at one end, make the 
rge oY tho Z re a jack, which ſounds the ſtrings by means of 
os” y Tong 4 a crow's quill, wherewith it is armed. The 
91 f 11 Big ſtrings are of braſs; the other more delicate 
a _ - . 5 be of ſteel, or iron wires. They are all 
6 di es ” <C Over two bridges glued to the table. | 
oy i 11 "x RR mg ſpinet is a long ſquare, or parallelo- 
—. jc verted finer call it au harp couched, and the harp an in- 
ime. ebnet is generally tuned b 7 
—_— of it 3 tuned by the ear; which method 
_ FR yo mulicians is founded on this ſuppoſition, 
. The — 5 a perfect judge of an octave and fifth. 
wal Fn towards th rule 18, to begin at a certain note, as c, taken 
" (our pb octaves = 2 of the inſtrument, and tune all the | 
4 —_ ſeren * Ag down, and alſo the fifths, reckoning 
; rn, es to each fifth, by which means the whole 
the dl ometim | 
but harp fine, which; the common or fundamental play of the 


5 the great octave, is added another ſimilar 


cantharides in fine powder, ærugo ris, | 


The curvature or deformity of the ſpine, which remains | 


moſt infinite variety of kinds; and many of them are of | 


The inſtrument is played by two ranges of keys; the fore- | 


SPI 


the harmony the fuller. They are played either ſepas 
rately or together, which is called the dbuble or triple 
Jpinet. Sometimes a play of violins is added, by means 
of a bow, or a few wheels parallel to the keys, which 
preſs the ſtrings, and make the ſounds laſt as long as the 
muſician pleaſes; and heighten and ſoften them, as the 
are more or leſs preſſed. The harpſichord is a kind of 
£S only with another diſpoſition of the keys. See 
ARPSICHORD, | 
The inftrument takes its name from the little quills ends, 
wherewith the ſtrings are drawn, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble /pine, thorns. 
SPINIS. Attachiamenta de SPIN IS & boſco. See Ar- 
TACHIAMEN TA. : | | 
SPINNING, in Commerce, the act, or art of reducing 


blk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matter, into 
thread. | 


Spinning is either performed on the wheel, or with a di- 


ſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines proper for the 


ſeveral kinds of working. Hemp, flax, nettle-thread, 


and other like vegetable matters, are to be wetted in ſpin- 
ning : ſilks, wools, &c. are /pun dry, and do not need 
water; yet there is a way of /p/nning or reeling SILK as it 
comes off the caſes or balls, where hot, and even boiling 
water is to be uſed, 
The vaſt variety, and the importance of thoſe branches 
of our manuſattures, which are produced from cotton, 
wool, and flax, ſpun into yarn, together with the cheap- 
_ neſs of proviſions, and the low price of labour in many 
foreign countries, which are our rivals in trade, have oc- 
caſioned many attempts at home to render ſpinning more 
eaſy, cheap, and expeditious. _ | 
About forty or fifty years ago, one Paul, and others of 
London, invented an engine for ſpinning of cotton, for 
which they obtained a patent; but the undertaking proved 
unſucceſsful. About twenty or thirty years ago, various 
engines were conſtructed, by different perſons, for /pin- 
ning cotton, flax, wool, &c. into many threads at once, 
without producing any very conſiderable or durable ad- 
vantage. | To 
About the year 1767, one Hargrave of Blackburn, in 
Lancaſhire, conſtructed an engine, that would ſpin at 
once twenty or thirty threads of cotton into yarn for the 
fuſtian manufacture; but meeting with oppoſition, both 
before and after he obtained a patent for his engine, the 
inventor died in obſcurity and diſtreſs. | 
About the year 1768, Mr. Arkwright, a native of Lan- 
caſhire, invented his new method of /þ;nning cotton, and 
obtained a patent in 1769 for making cotton, flax, and 
wool into yarn. He alſo conſtructed engines in order 
to prepare the materials for /þ:nning, for which he obtain- 
ed a patent in 1775. The proprietors of theſe machines 
have applied them to the manufacture of ſtockings and 
callicoes to a very conſiderable extent; and many of Mr. 


Arkwright's patent machines have been diſperſed through 
the ſeveral counties of Derby, Leiceſter, Nottingham, 


_ Worceſter, Stafford, York, Hereford, and Lancatter. 
The art of /p:nning, which nature has given to many 


other purpoſes, is not confined to the inhabitants of the 


ſea. Mr. Reaumur has ſhewn, by a ſeries of curious ex- 
periments, that the common muſcle, and ſome other 
ſhell-fiſh of the ſea, poſſeſs it in a great degree of per- 
fection. See MuscLE. KEN | 
But he obſerves, that though the workmanſhip is the 
_ ſame, the manner of producing it is very different. Spi- 
ders, caterpillars, and the like, make threads of any 
length that they pleaſe, by making the viſcous liquor, of 


in the organ appointed for this /p:nn:mg : but the way in 
which the muſcles form their threads is very different, 


as the former reſembles the work of the wire-drawer, ſo 
does this that of the founder, who caſts metals in a 
mould. The canal of the organ deſtined for the muſ- 


cle's ſpinning, which, from its ſhape, is commonly called 


its tongue, is the mould in which its thread 1s caſt, 


and gives it its determinate length. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1711. 
SIN OLE TTA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird 
of the lark-kind, the AL AU DA ſpinoletta of Linnæus, 
called tordino by the Venetians, and ſeeming to be the 
Hopparola, as allo the griſola, and /pipela of Aldrovandus. 
It is ſmaller than the common lark; its head, neck, 
ſhoulders, and back, are of a greyiſh colour, with an 
admixture of green; its breaſt and belly white, and its 
throat ſpotted : the female differs from the male, in that 
her belly is yellow; the wing-feathers are of a duſky 
brown, with whitiſh or yellowiſh edges; its tail is mo- 
derately long, and part of the feathers are ſnow-white, 
the reſt brown or blackifh ; the length of the heel diſtin» 
guiſhes 


one in unifon, and a third in octabe to the firſt; to make 


animals of different kinds ſor their preſervation, and 


earth or air alone, but is even extended to thoſe of the 


which they are formed, paſs through a fine perforation 


— 
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guiſhes this bird from all others, except the lark-kind, 
and it differs from all the ſpecies of larks in the colour 
of its beak and legs, which-are black. - It is common in 
the markets of Venice and other places. Ray. 
SPINOSA, in Zoology, the name by which the Italians call 
the PORCUPINE. | | 
SPINOSE- leaf, among Botaniſts, See LEAF. | 
SPINOST piſces, in Ichihyology, ſuch fiſhes as have ſome of 
the rays of their back-fins running out into thorns and 
prickles, as the pearch, &c. See Frsm. | 
SPINOZISM, or Srivostisu, the doctrine of Spinoza; 
or, atheiſm and pantheiſm propoſed after the manner of 
Spinoxa. | 
The great principle of Spinozi/m is, that there is nothing 
properly and abſolutely exiſting, but matter and the mo- 


difications of matter; among which are even compre- | 


hended thoughts, abſtract and general ideas, compari- 
ſons, relations, combinations of relations, &c. 
Benedict Spinoza, or Eſpinoza, was a man well known 
in Holland. He was born a Jew at Amſterdam ; but 
did not make profeſſion of any religion, either the Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian : though, it is ſaid, that he obſerved, in his 
conduct, the rules of wiſdom and probity much better 
than many who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, nor did 
he ever endeavour to pervert the ſentiments, or to corrupt 
the morals of thoſe with whom he lived, or to inſpire, 
in his diſcourſe, a contempt of religion or virtue. He 
died at the Hague in 1677, being ſomewhat above ſorty- 
four years of age. | 1 | 
He compoſed ſeveral books in Latin; the moſt celebrated 


whereof is his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, printed | 


at Amſterdam in 1670, wherein he overturns the foun- 
dation of all religion : the book, accordingly, was con- 


demned by a public decree of the ſtates; though it has| 


| ſince been ſold publicly, and even reprinted, both in La- 
tin and French, in that country, and in Engliſh at Lon- 
don. | | 

Spinoda here inſinuates, that all religions are only politi- 
cal engines, calculated for the public good, to render 
the people obedient to magiſtrates, and to make them 
Practiſe virtue and morality. | 


He does not here lay down his notion of the Deity | 


_ openly, but contents himſelf with ſuggeſting it. In his 
Ethics, publiſhed among his poſthumous works, he is 
more open and expreſs ; maintaining, that God is not, 
as we imagine him, an infinite, intelligent, happy, and 


perfect Being; nor any thing but that natural virtue, or | 


faculty, which is diffuſed throughout all creatures. 


The life of Spinoza has been accurately written by Co- | 


| lerus, whoſe performance was publiſhed at the Hague in 


8vo. in 1706. But a more ample and circumſtantial ac- | 
count of this ſingular man has been given by Lenglet du | 
Freſnoy, and is prefixed to Boulainvilliers's Expoſition of | 


the Doctrine of Sp;yoza, which was publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam, in 12mo. in the year 1731. Freſnoy republiſh- 
ed the work of Colerus, and added to it ſeveral anec- 

dotes, borrowed from a Life of Spinoza, written by Lu- 

cas, a phyſician at the Hague. | | 

The learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Græca, lib. v. 


part iii. p. 119, and Jenichen, in his Hiſtoria Spinoziſ- | 
mi Lehnhofiani, p. 38—72, have given an ample liſt of | 


thoſe writers who have refuted the ſyſtem of Spino— 
za. Witſius in Holland, Majus in Germany, and De 


la Mothe in England, wrote againſt his Tractatus: 
but Bredenburg, according to Mr. Bayle, ſucceeded beſt 
on this ſubject ; who, however, 13 ſaid to have been | 


_ afterwards a convert to Shinoziſin, and to have written 
a demonſtration of the truth of it: a refutation of his 
defence by Iſaac Orobio, a learned Jewiſh phyſician 


at Amſterdam, was publiſhed in 8vo. in 1703. See 
alſo Buddeus's Theſes de Atheiſmo & Superſtitione, 


c. i. ſect. 26, and Fabricius's Syllab. Script. de Verit. 


Relig. Chriſt. p. 357, &c. Mr. Bayle and, above all] 


Dr. Clarke, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their re- 
futation of the Syſtem of Spinoza. Hee Bayle's Dict. 


art. Spinoza, and Clarke's Demonſtration of the Being | 


and Attributes of God, p. 25—45, &c. ed. 1725. 
Shinoxa, in his Tractatus above mentioned, is very full 
on the ſubject of the authors of the Scriptures; and en- 
deavours to ſhew, that the Pentateuch is not the work 
of Moſes; contrary to the common opinion, both of the 
Jews and Chriſtians. He has alſo his particular ſenti- 
ments as to the authors of the other books. This part 
of the work has been anſwered by M. Huet, in his De- 
monſtratio Evangelica; and by M. Simon, in his Hiſt. 
Crit. du Vieux Teſt. Sec PEN TATE UCR. 

Spinoziſm is a ſpecies of naturaliſm, or pantheiſm, or hy- 
lotheiſm, as it is ſometimes called, 1. e. of the dogma 


which allows of no other God but nature, or the uni- | 


verſe ; and, therefore, makes matter to be God. Ac- 


cordingly, . I in a diſſertation De Spinoziſmo ante 


hs | igin 
terial world cannot poſſibly be the orig ellen 
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Spinoxam, proves at large, that Spinoz, 
God and the world, is "3. from 2 his ben : 
but that it had been held by many philoſophers of on 
ferent ſects, both among the Chaldeans and Greek * 
is certain, the opinion of the Stoics, and thoſe wh NA 
an anima mundi, was not far from it. 0 he 
Cato diſcourſing thus : 


Efine Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & az; 
Et celum, & wirtus ? ſuperos quid quarimus ulirg ? 
Jupiter oft quodcunq; vides, quocunq: moveris, © 
Luc. Pharſ. 1, 9.1. 5, 


Strato likewiſe, and others among the Peripater 
maintained ſomething very like it; and, ef den 
though no ancient ſect ſeems farther removed from 5 
noxiſin than the Platonic, as they attributed the * 
freedom to God, and carefully diſtinguiſhed hin as 
matter; yet Gundlingius has proved at large, that 2 
gave matter much the ſame origin with Spinoxb. By 
the ſet that approached neareſt to SPinoziſm wis to 
which taught, that all things were one, as Xenophr 
the Colophonian, Parmenides, Meliſſus, and eſpeiah 
Zeno Eleates; whence it obtained the name of the Ela. 
tic ſyſtem of atheiſm. To the ſame may alſo be reduces 
the opinion of thoſe who held the firſt matter for G0. 
as Amalricus and David of Dinantum. Add, thit te 
ſect of Foe in China and Japan, and that of the Sou; in 
Perſia, and that of the Zindikites in Turky, are found 
to philoſophize much after the manner of Spin 
The chief articles in Spinoza's ſyſtem are reducible to 
theſe: that there is but one ſubſtance in nature; and 
that this only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite nun. 
ber of attributes, among which are extenſion and co. 
tation: that all the bodies in the univerſe are modifies 
tions of this ſubſtance, conſidered as it is extended; and 
that all the ſouls of men are modifications of the fame 
ſubſtance, conſidered as cogitative: that God is a nec. 
ſary and infinitely perfect Being, and is the cauſe of al 
things that exiſt, but is not a different being from then: 
that there is but one being, and one nature; and that 
this nature produces within itſelf, by an immanent ac, 
all thoſe which we call creatures: and that this being 
at the ſame time both agent and patient, efficient caulk 
and ſubject ; but that he produces nothing but modict 
tions of himſelf, | 5 
As Spinoza taught, that there is no difference of ſub 
ſtances, he maintained, that the whole and every patt 
of the material world is a neceſſarily exiſting being, and 
that there is no other God but the univerſe: and mare 
over, ſince it is abſolutely impoſlible for any thing to k 
created or produced by another, and alſo abſolutely i. 
poſſible for God to have cauſed any thing to be in al 
reſpect different from what it now is; every thing ti 
exiſts muſt needs be ſo a part of the divine ſubſtan 
not as a modification cauſed in it by any will or go 
pleaſure or wiſdom in the whole, but as of abſolute nt 
ceſſity in itſelf, with reſpect to the manner of tie erl. 
ence of each part, no lefs than with reſpect to the [el 
exiſtence of the whole; conſequently the material wol 
and every part of it, with the order and manner di 
ing of each part, is, upon his ſcheme, the only fe 
exiſtent, or neceſſarily exiſting being. 1 
And he alſo maintains, that motion, as a dependent | 
Ing, has been eternally communicated from one pier 
matter to another; and, therefore, without having ” 
any original cauſe of its being, either within eh 
from without: this, Dr. Clarke has proved, to be 17 
contradiction, and, conſequently, motion m. , ul 
ceſſity be originally cauſed by ſomething that is inte 
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and ſo the actual omnipotence of U f 


e 
To this reaſoning Pr, Clarke replies, that ſi 


lain begging of the queſtion; for, that an in- 
fect nature is able indeed to produce infinite 
things in infinite manners, is N true; but that it 
alt always actually do ſo, by an a ſolute neceſſity of 
3 without any power of choice, either as to time, 
1 ner, or circumſtances, does by no means follow 
ai the perfection of its nature, unleſs it be firſt ſup- 
ſed to be a neceſſary agent, which is the very queſtion 
hergel that was 10 be proved. „„ 
The ſecond argument, he ſays, is (if poſſible), ſtill 
weaker ; for, how does it follow, if God, according to 
his eternal unerring purpoſe and infinite wiſdom, pro- 
2 duces different things at different times, and in different 
tic; manners, that, therefore, the will and nature of God 
ore, are changeable ? It might exactly as well be argued, that 
ht. © God (according to Spinoza's ſuppoſition) does always 
art neceſlarily produce all poſſible differences and varieties of 
from things; therefore his wilt and nature are always neceſſa- 
* ily infinitely various, unequal, and diſſimilar to them- 
ves. ä 
b. ror as-to the third argument, it is juſt ſuch reaſoning as 
* if a man ſhould argue, that if all poſſible eternal dura - 
ca tion be not always actually exhauſted, it can never be all 
Ele. exhauſted 3 and that, thereſore, ſo the eternity of God 
duc is taken away: a mode of arguing, the weakneſs of 
— which mult be diſcerned by every one at firſt ſight. Be- 
1 ſ des the aſſertion itſelf, that no thing, or mode of ex- 
uf in jſltence of any thing, could poſſibly have been made in 
found any reſpect different from what it 1s, is ſo palpably ab- 
3 ſurd and falſe, ſo contradictory to experience and the 
ble t nature of things, and to the moſt obvious and common 
3 and reaſon of mankind, that of itſelf it immediately, and upon 
10 the firſt hearing, ſufficiently confutes any principle of 
15 which it is a conſequence. For all things in the world 
11 *. appear plainly to be the molt arbitrary that can be ima- 
U 
e ſame necellity of nature, but merely of a neceſſity of fitneſs, 
\necel or of wiſdom and choice. Moreover, Spinoza, main- 
Of al taining that the ſupreme cauſe is a neceſſary agent, is 
Ty” | conſtrained to expoſe all final cauſes as the fictions of 
4 ignorant and ſuperſtitious men; and ſo laugh at thoſe 
May who are ſo fooliſh and childiſh as- to fancy, that eyes 
being ö were deſigned and fitted to ſee with, teeth to chew with, 
nt cut food to be eaten for nouriſhment, the ſun to give light, | 
ditch & c. a mode of arguing to which reply is needleſs. See 
gry the article Gop. | | e 
of f Againſt Singa's ſyſtem it is alledged by Mr. Bayle, 1. 
er part hat it is impoſſible the univerſe ſhould be but one ſub- 


ment is 2 p 
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lites that, &c. we make all thoſe attributes fall on the 
. ſubſtance of his mind, not on his thoaghts; which are 
only accidents or modifications of it: if, therefore, what 
Spinoxa advances be true, that men are modalities of 
God, it would be falſe to fay, Peter denies, liꝶes, wills, 
&c. ſince, in reality, on this ſyllem, it is, that God de- 
nies, wills, &c. and, conſequently, all the denomina- 
tions which ariſe from the thoughts, deſires, &c. of men, 
fall properly and phyſically on the ſubſtance of God. 
From whence it alſo follows, that God afürms and de- 
nies, loves and hates, wills and nills the ſame thing, at 
the ſame time, and under the ſame conditions; contrary 
to the great principle of reaſoning, eppgita ſunt que & 
neue de fe invicem, neque de eodem tertio ſecundum idem, 
ad idem, codem modo atque tempore vere affirmari poſſunt ; 
which mult be falſe, if inn be true; ſince it can- 
not be denied, but ſome men love and aſhrm what others 
hate and deny, under all the conditions expreſled in the 
rule, | 
4, But if it be phyſically abſurd to fay, the ſame ſub- 
ject 1s modified at the ſame time with all the different 
thoughts of all men; it is horrible when we conſider it 
in a moral light; ſince it will follow, that the infinite, 
the all-perfect Being, is not conſtant, is not the ſame 
one moment, but is eternally poſſ-fled even with con— 
trary paſlions : all the unifcrmity in him, in this reſpect, 
will be, that, for one good and wiſe thought, he will 
have twenty fooliſh and wicked ones. He will not only 
be the efficient cauſe of all the errors, iniquities, and 
impurities of men, but alſo the paſſive ſubject of them, 
the /uljectum inbe/ionts. He mult be united with them 
in the cloſeſt manner that can be conceived, even by a 
penetrative union, or rather an identity, ſince the mode 
is not really diſtlinct from the ſubſtance modified. Bayle, 
art Sing a. 


gined, and to be wholly the effects not of an abſolute |SPINSTER, in Law, an addition uſually. given to all 


unmarried women, from the viſcount's daughter down- 
wards. ä 

Yet fir Edward Coke ſays, geners/a is a good addition for 
a gentlewoman ; and ihat, if ſuch a perſon be named 
ſpinſler in any original writ, appeal, or indictment, the 
may abate and quaſh the ſame. | | 
Spelman ſays, that anciently, even queens uſed the diſtaf 
and ſpindle ; whence /p/n/ter became a common appella- 
tion for all women. | bs : 


SPIN'THER, among the Romans, a kind of bracelet 


which the women, in the firſt ages of Rome, uſed to 
wear on the upper part of their left arm. 


5 2 ſtance, ſince every thing that is extended muſt ne- SPIN US, in the Natural Htory of the Anc:ents, the name 
On ceſſarily have parts, and what Has parts muſt be com- of a foſſil body of a very remarkable quality; for, ac- 
ng to pounded. And as the parts of extenſion do not ſubſiſt | cording to the accounts of Theophraſtus, and other au- 


eh W- in each other, it follows, either that extenſion in the ge- 
im 1 veral is not ſubſtance, or that every part of extenſion is 

r. : a different ſubſtance. Now, according to Spinsza, ex- 

ub = tenſion in general is an attribute of ſubſtance. And he 

bo by allows, with other philoſophers, that the attributes of 

ro 1 ſubſtance do not differ really from the ſubſtance itſelf. 

deed He muſt therefore allow, that extenſion in general is 
the | ſubſtance ; whence it will follow, that every part of ex- | 
abr tenſion is a particular ſubſtance z which overturns the 
er * whole ſyſtem. . 8 

oply kk 2”, If it be abſurd to make God extended, as this robs 
tum of his ſimplicity, and makes him be compoſed of 

Parts, it is ſtill worſe to reduce him to the condition of 

ing at matter, the loweſt of all beings, and that which moſt of 

ng 11 the ancient philoſophers ranked immediately above no- 

| ile thing; matter, rhe theatre of all ſorts of changes, the | 
he 1 field of battle of contrary cauſes, the ſubject of all cor- 

lt di a cg and generations; in a word, the being, of all 

N. dan moſt incompatible with the immutability of the 

len 6 WS 

1 Ihe ino iſts indeed maintain, that it is not ſuſceptible 

7 5 x any diviſion z but the argument they alledge in proof 
at t ot it we have elſewhere ſhewin to be falſe: it is, that 
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11 Bb er to be divided, it is neceſſary that one of the |. 

19 | — A Eparated from the other by a void ſpace, Which 
9 pollible; fince, they ſay, there is no vacuum in na- 


ent ture. See VACUUM. 


. if 1 0 . p 
intl 2 f Spinoziſm appear extravagant, when we conſider 


here 04 God 2 2 * o 

, o = 22 lubject of all the mutations, corruptions, and | 
8 1. i al nl, in bodies, it will be found ſtill worſe, when 
Ol * ider him as the ſubject of all the modifications of 


1 . It is no ſmall difficulty to unite extenſion and 
ler s 5 the lame ſubſtance z fince it is not an union 
ene the pur Agar or of water and wine, that will 
Whereas, to e ] = laſt require only juxta poſition 3 
identity, Ph; Rats thinking and extenſion, requires an 
identified” i and extended are two attributes 

a with the ſubſtance, and, conſequently, they 


are id - 2 
of al r with each other by the fundamental rule 


Lun, when we 


thors of the greateſt credit, if broke to pieces, and 
thrown in a heap expoſed to the ſun, it took fire and 
burnt, and that the more if moiſtened or ſprinkled with 
watCr. | | | 
It ſeems to have been a ſubſtance nearly allied to what 
they call the lapis thracius, but with this remarkable qua- 
lity, both of them ſeem to have been of the claſs of the 
harder bitumens, and are wholly unknown to us. Some 
late writers have imagined, that the common black flate- 
{tone, fo frequent with us in the coal-pits, was the ſub- 
ſtance called by Theophraſtus, and the ancients, by this 
name; but it has none of the qualities attributed to the 
ſpinus. Hill's Theophraſtus, p. 35. 
bifid tail, and the dorſal ſpine recumben:. It is found 
in the Indian ſeas. Gs | | 
logy, the name of a ſmall bird, called by. ſome {zgurimus, 
and in Engliſh the Hin. Its head is black, and its neck 
and back green; the neck, however, has ſome ſlight ad- 
mixture of | 
feathers have alſo ſome blackiſhneſs 3 its rump is of a 
greeniſh yellow, as are alſo its breaſt and throat; its 
belly is white, and its tail is yellow underncath, with 
ſome browniſh ſpots; the female is paler coloured than 
the male, and its throat, and its ſides, under the wings, 
are whitiſh, with ſtreaks of brown ; the head and back 
are of a greeniſh aſh-colour, marked with brown. It is 
common in Germany and England, which it viſits at un- 
certain times, and is kept in cages for its ſinging. In 
winter theſe birds fly in large flocks. In Suſſex it is 
called the barley-bird, becauſe it comes to them in the 
barley-ſeed time. | 
SPIPOLA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird of the 
lark-kind, of which there are, according to Aldrovand, 
three ſpecies, ſuſpected by Mr. Ray to be only varieties 
of the 8P1NOLETTa, or tord:ino of the Venetians. 
Linnæus makes two of theſe diſtin& ſpecies, under the 
titles of alauda trivialis, and alauda pratenſis; the laſt 
of which is our tit-lart., See LARK. 
SPIRACLE. See VenT. 
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SpiNUs, in {chthyology, a ſpecies of the spARUs, with a 


SpiNUs, the FRINGILLA ſpinus of Linnæus, in Orniths- 


a blackiſh tinge, and the roots of the back- 
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SPIRACULA, in the Hiſtory of Inſects, are little holes or | 


pores placed fingly on each ſide of every ſegment of 


the abdomen, through which the inſe& breathes; and 


if oil be applied ſo as to ſtop them up, it proves fatal to 
moſt of them. 


SPIRA'A, Arvuncus, greater meadowſweet, or ſpiræa 


frutex, in Botany, a genus of the ico/andria tetragynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a perma- 
nent empalement of one leaf, plain at the baſe, and cut 
into five acute ſegments at the top; it has five roundiſh 
oblong petals inſerted in the empalement, and twenty or 
more flender ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, 
and are inſerted in the empalement, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits z and it has five or more germina, ſup- 
porting as many ſlender ſtyles, which are longer than 
the ſtamina, and crowned by headed ſtigmas; the ger- 
mina turn to oblong compreſſed capſules, opening with 


two valves, containing a few ſmall acute pointed ſeeds. | 
Linnzus enumerates eleven, and Miller twelve ſpecies, | 


one of which is the common DROPWORT. 


_ BrIRAa, African, in Botany. See Dios uA. 
SPIRAL, in Geometry, a curve line of the circular kind, 


which, in its progreſs, recedes from its centre; as in 
winding from the vertex, down to the baſe of a cone. 
It is called, from its inventor, Archimedes's ſpire, or helix, 


and is thus deſcribed : divide the periphery of a circle 
APþp A Tab. V. Geometry, fig. 115.) into any number 


of equal parts, by a continual biſection in the points p. 


Into the ſame number of parts divide the radius C A, 
and make CM equal to one part, C m to two parts, &c. 


Then will the points M, mn, m, &c. be points in the ſpi- 
ral; which, connected, will give the /prral itſelf, 
This is more particularly called the fir/? /piral; and the 


| ſpace included between its centre and the point A, the 


_ ſpace. | | 
he firſt ſpiral may be continued to a ſecond ſpiral, by 


deſcribing another circle with double the radius of the 
| firſt; and the ſecond may be continued to a third, by a 
third circle, &c. 


Hence, 1“, Ap is to the periphery, as Cm to the ra- 
dius: wherefore, if the periphery be called p, the ra- 


conſequently, as p:r ::x:r=y, we ſhall have pr=py 
Er x. 5 8 | 

2, If Cm=y, then will r p)); which equation the 
ſpiral has in common with the quadratrix of Dinoſtrates, 


and that of Tſchirnhauſen: and therefore r* = pn ym 


will ſerve for infinite ſpirals and quadratrices. See Qua- 
DRATRIX. 


The ſpiral line may be conceived to be thus generated: 
If a right line, as AB (Tab. V. Geometry, fig. 116.) 
having one end fixed at B, be equally moved round, ſo 


as, with the other end A, to deſcribe the periphery of a 
circle; and, at the ſame time, a point be conceived to 
move forward equally, from B towards A, in the right 


line AB, ſo as that the point deſcribes that line, while | 


the line generates the circle; then will the point, with 
its two motions, deſcribe the curve B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
Which is called a ſpiral line, and the plain ſpace contain- 


ed between the ſpiral line and the right line B A, is call- | 


ed the ſpiral pace. | 

Again, if the point B be conceived to move twice as ſlow 
as the line AB, ſo that it ſhall get but half way along 
B A, when that line ſhall have formed the circle; and 


jf then you imagine a new revolution to be made of the 


line carrying the point, ſo that they ſhall end their motion 


at laſt together, there will be formed a double ſpiral line, 


as in the figure: from the manner of which may be 
eaſily drawn theſe corollaries: | | 
1. That the lines B 12, B11, B ro, &c. making equal 


angles with the firſt and ſecond /piral (as alſo B 12, B 


10, B8, &c.) are in arithmetical proportion. 1 
2. The lines B 7, B 10, &c. drawn any how to the firſt 
ſpiral, are to one another as the arches of the circle in- 


tercepted betwixt B A and thoſe lines; becauſe, what- 
ever parts of the circumference the point A deſcribes, as 
| ſuppoſe 7, the point B will alſo have run over 7 parts of 


the line AB. | 


3. Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, as B18, 
B 22, &c. are to each other as the aforeſaid arches, to- 


gether with the whole periphery added on both ſides: 


for at the ſame time that the point A runs over 12, or 


the whole periphery, or perhaps 7 parts more, ſhall the 
point B have run over 12, and 7 parts of the line A B, 
which is now ſuppoſed to be divided into 24 equal 


arts. 
The area CABDE of the ſpiral of Archimedes (Jab. V. 
Geometry, fig. 117.) is equal to one third part of the cir- 
cle, deſcribed with the radius CE. \ 
In like manner, the whole /piral area, generated by the 
ray drawn from the point C to the curve, when it makes 


two revolutions, is the third part of a ſpace double of 


dius A C=r, Ap=x, pm=y; then will Co=r=y:| 


portional: conſequently, the angles at A, D, E, . 


SPIRAL pump. See Archimedes's SCREW- 
SPIRAL, in Architefture and Sculpture, deno 


after the ſame manner, around a cylinder. 


the circle deſcribed with the radius 2CH. 


whole area, generated by the ray from the beg! and the 


8 ning of 


the motion, till after any number of revolut 

to the third part of a 3 that is the 9 lin 
the circle deſcribed with the greateſt ray, as the uple of 
of revolutions is of unit. 8 © number 
Any portion of the area of the Hira! 11 

curve Cm A, and the right oP 1 by the 
third of the ſector C A G, terminated by 2 x W oe 
CA, and CG, the fituation of the revolvin 8 9 
the point that deſcribes the curve ſets out from 7 when 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, Introd. p. 30, 31. See Oy, d 
TURE of the Spiral of Archimedes. Clone 


15 equal 


SPIRAL, Jogi/tic, or logarithmic, See LocisTI0 and Qy 
| 4 


DRATURE. 


SPIRAL of Pappus, a ſpiral formed on the ſurface of 


ſphere, by a motion analogous to that b : 
ral of Archimedes is deſcribed in plano. e jt 


This /pzral is ſo called from its inventor Pappus. Cal 


lect. Mathem. lib. ii. prop. 30. 

Thus, if C be the centre of the ſphere (fir. 118 

ARB A a great circle, P its pole; and while the 
drant PMA revolves about the pole P with an mem 
motion, if a point proceeding from P more with ; 0 
velocity along the quadrant, it will trace upon the 7 | ; 
rical ſurface the /piral PF a. 9 
Now if we ſuppoſe the quadrant P M A to make 1 com 

plete revolution in the ſame time that the point which 
traces the /piral on the ſurſace of the ſphere, deſcribe 
the quadrant, which is the caſe conſidered by Pappu; 
then the portion of the ſpherical ſurface terminated by 
the whole ſpiral, the circle AR B A, and the ak 
PM A, will be equal to the ſquare of AB. In an 

other caſe, the area PMAaFZP is to the ſquare of 
the diameter AB, in the ſame proportion as the arch 
Aa is to the whole circumference A RBA. And this 
area is always to the ſpherical triangle P A a, as the in- 
ſcribed ſquare is to the circle. See Maclaurin's Fluxions 
Introd. p. 31—33 _ N 
The portion of the ſpherical ſurface, terminated by the 
quadrant P M A, the arches AR, FR, and the ſpiral 
P Z F, admits of a perfect quadrature, when the ratio 
of the arch A a to the whole circumference can be aſſign 
ed. See Maclaurin, ibid. p. 33. | 


|Sp1RAL, parabolic. See HE LICOIp. 
SPIRAL, proportional, is generated by ſuppoſing the radius 


to revolve equably, and a point from the circumference 
to move towards the centre with a motion decreaſing in 
a geometric progreſhon. See LoG1sTIC. 

From the nature of a decreaſing geometric progreſſion, 
it is eaſy to conceive that the radius C A (Gg. 119.) may 
be continually divided; and although each ſucceſſive dr 
viſion becomes ſhorter than the next preceding one, yet 
there muſt be an indefinite number of diviſions or terms 
before the laſt of them becomes of no finite magnitude, 
Whence it follows, that this /pira! winds continually 
round the centre, and does not fall into it till after an 
indefinite number of revolutions : and alſo that the nun. 


ber of revolutions decreaſes, or the number of the equi 


parts into which the circumference is divided increaſes. 
It is alſo evident, that any proportional ſpiral cuts the in 


| tercepted radii at equal angles: for, if the diviſions 4 


de, ef, fg, &c. of the circumference be very ſmall, tie 
ſeveral radii would be ſo cloſe to one another, that the 
intercepted parts AD, DE, EF, FG, &c. of the ſpiral 
might be taken as right lines: and the triangles CAD, 
CDE, CEF, &c. would be ſimilar, having equal an. 
gles at the point C, and the ſides about thoſe anger 

5 
being equal, the ſpiral mult neceſſarily cut the radi 1 
equal angles. Robertſon's Elem. of Nav. book il. . dr, 


Proportional ſpirals, are ſuch ſpiral lines as the rhumd 
lines on the terreſtrial globe, which, becauſe they mae 


make equal 


equal angles with every meridian, muſt alſo make 75 
0JEc: 


angles with the meridians in the ſterographic pr - 
on the plane of the equator, and therefore will bc, . g 
Halley obſerves, proportional ſpirals about the polar pou 
From whence he demonſtrates, that the meridian ue. 
a ſcale of log. tangents of the half meridian compte 
of the latitudes. See RMB, LoxoODROMI, and 
RIDIONAL Parts. 


tes a cure tl 


aſcends, winding about a cone, or ſpire, 10 that 


oints thereof continually approach the axis. ch 
this it is diſtinguiſhed from the HELIX, V ch er, 
gnorant 
chitects confound the two, but the more knowing 
guiſh them carefully. | | 


SPIRAL fairs, in Building. See STAIRS: pes 
SPIRATLTION. See EXPIRATION, 
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| F. Seins, in the Ancient Architecture, is ſometimes 
11 e Ee 
"(ed for the baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the 


[Cs 
altragal, or to 


The on hich bear ſome reſemblance thereto ; or from 

eck g/ pa, the coil of a s 

NCH, 2 name by which ſome authors have called 
r. Srmrros, in Medicine, the moſt ſubtle and vo- 

5 ry or juice, of the body ; by means whereof the 


ſunctions and operations thereof are ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed. __ 55 
zents made a four-fold diviſion of Hirits; into 
= 3 natural, and genital: whereof the firſt 
-""y laced in the heart; the ſecond, in the brain; the 
8 in the ſtomach and liver; and the laſt, in the te- 


it is now deſervedly ſet aſide. ; 
0 . uſually divide ſpirits into vital and animal. 
Mrs, vital, are only the fineſt, and moſt agitated 
un of the blood; whereon its motion and heat de- 


pend. 


ale fluid, juice, or humour, ſeparated from the blood 
in the cortex of the brain, and thence received into the 
minute fibres of the medulla, and by them diſcharged 
Mo the nerves; by which it is conveyed through every 
part of the body, to be the inſtrument of ſenſation, muſ- 
cular motion, &c. * 
The animal ſpirits, called alſo nervous ſpirits, and NER= 
yovs juice, only differ from the vital ſpirits, in that 
theſe laſt are ſtill mixed and blended with the groſſer 
parts of the blood, and circulate along with it : whereas 
the animal ſpirits are ſecreted thence by the glands, 
whereof the cortical ſubſtance of the brain is compoſed; 
and have a motion, circulation, &c. peculiar to themſelves. 
Dr. Willis conceives, that the animal ſpirits are prepar- 
ed by a proper diſtillation of the ſubtileſt part of the ar- 
terial blood, brought by the carotides into the cortex of 
the brain; and ſhews, that the blood contained in the 
Gnuſes of the dura mater acts, in this diſtillation, in the 
Game manner as fire does in the chemical diſtillations 
performed by defluction, where, being placed over the 


deſcend. _ 

The exiſtence of the animal ſpirits 1s controverted by 
ſome 3 but the infinite uſe they are of in the animal œco- 
nomy, and tie exccedingly imperfect account we ſhould 
have of any of the animal functions without them, will 
ſtill keep the greateſt part of the world on their ſide ; 
and, in effect, the. learned Boerhaave has gone a good 
way towards a demonſtration of the reality. | 
The blood brought to the brain by the carotides and ver- 
tebral arteries, he ſhews, is wonderfully prepared, ſe- 
creted, elaborated, and changed from its natural ſtate, 


ture of the reſt, inſtead of cohering by fire, it imme- 
| Uately reſolves wholly into a thin vapour, without leav- 


for the formation of ſo extraordinary a fluid. 


ed from the cruor, but from the ſerum of the blood ; 
which Malpighi's hiſtory of the growth of the foetus in 


corpulcles, inconceivably ſmaller than the cruor. 
He adds, that the nature of this juice is ſuch, as that 
no ſalts or 
and that, in all appearance, it is only a molt ſubtle pure 
vater; which liquor is found to reſemble theſe ſpirits, 
i its extraordinary miſcibility, mobility, ſolidity, ſoft- 
neſs, limplicity, and want of elaſticity. | 

ame author ſhews, farther, from the magnitude of 


© carotides and vertebrals ir ſtcai | 
courſe, the „their ſtcaight uninterrupted 


of the cortex, 


ment of life; and that it 
| the action of heat, 
al the parts of th 


motion ; 
he ſhews, from the exceeding fineneſs, crook- 


edne 4.4. 
ls, &c. of the ramifications, muſt be very gentle, 
oe it another. nt, one part continually driving be- 
bon the whole, i: 
notice of our ſe 


&c. from the brain and cerebel, to 


- no woke that this fluid eſcapes 
un „ . - lenles; and that no ligatures, wounds, 
"my 1 or the like, make either it, or the 
wor does it avail abt through which it flows, viſible : 
une animal Ng at ſome, who allow the exiſtence of 
Juice, or liquor ; urge againſt their being any coherent 
nd wet the adi. viz. that we ſhould find it ouze out, 

upon cutting a nerve, as we 


,_ *«Jacent parts 
om cuttin Mr 
ang a Iymphatic, &c. * that, upon binding a 


Lis formed from the Latin ſpire, the folds of a 


ficles; but as this diviſion is founded on a falſe hypo- 


PIRITS, animal, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtle, move- 


matter to be diſtilled, it makes the ſubtileſt parts thereof 


before it arrives there, inſomuch as, contrary to the na- 


ing any feces behind; and is thus exceedingly well fitted 


He ſhews, farther, that the animal ſpirits are not form- 
an incubated egg, ſhews to be diviſible into parts, or 


oils in the body can contribute any thing to it ; | 


great quantity of blood they bring, the bulk | 
5 0 &c. that there muſt be a very great quan- 

J ol this liquor; that there is freſh prepared every mo- | 
is driven, every moment, by 


e body furniſhed with nerves : which 


8 1 


nerve, the upper part would ſwell; that the agitations 
which objects make on the filaments, would be deaden= 
ed, &c. that it is impoſſible a liquor ſhould have two 
oppoſite motions at the ſame time; and that the velocity 
of the ſenſations, and rapidity of the motions of man, 
prove, that the animal ſpirits are rather an aura, or even 
light, than a liquor. See ANIMAL ſpirits. 
For the ſecretion of the animal SIR ITS from the blood, 
and the apparatus in order thereto, ſee BRAIN and 8E- 
CRETION. For the courſe of the animal! Sr1RiTs, and 
the veſſels through which they are carried, ſee NERVE 
and CI RcuLATION. For the office of the animal $p1- 
RITS in muſcular motion and ſenſation, ſee MuscuLan 
and SENSATION. | 
SPIRITS, /ow, in Medicine, See MELANCHOLY. 
SPIRIT, SPIRITUS, in the Newtonian Phy/:cs, denotes a 
moſt ſubtle penetrative ſubſtance, which pervades all, 
even the denſeſt bodies, and lies hid therein; and by the 
force and action whereof, the particles of bodies attract 
each other, at very ſmall diſtances, and, when conti- 
guous, cohere : and by which electrical bodies act at 
greater diſtances, both attracting and repelling the neigh- 
bouring corpuſcles; and light is emitted, reflected, and 
inflected, and warms bodies; and all ſenſation is excited, 
and the members of the animals move at the inſtance of 
the will, viz. by vibrations of this /pir/t, propagated 
through the ſolid capillaments of the nerves, from the 
external organs of ſenſe to the brain, and from the brain 
to the muſcles, | | | 
OPIRIT, in Chemiſtry, is one of the principles of natural 
bodies, called alſo mercury. | | 
The chemical principle /pirit is a fine, ſubtle, volatile, 
penetrating, pungent liquor, which riſes, ordinarily, be- 
fore the phlegm, or water, and ſometimes after it. 
The great properties of this liquor are, that it penetrates 
and opens ſolid bodies; corrodes, breaks, and even diſ- 
ſolves, certain mixed bodies; coagulates others, and 
produces an infinity of other effects, many of them even 
contrary to one another. | 5 if 
In the general, the chemiſts give the denomination p- 
rits to all the fine, ſubtle, not aqueous particles, raiſed 


from bodies by heat, and reduced into liquors by di- 


ſtillation. Such ate, Hpirit of vitriol, of nitre, of ſalt, 

&c. | 

They alſo apply the name ſpirits to thoſe aqueous liquors 
which are drawn by liquefaction, when they are impreg- 

nated with falts, or other active principles, raiſed, to- 
gether with them, by the violence of the fire. Dy 

In this ſenſe, the chemiſts are ſaid to draw a ſpirit from 


ſulphur, ſalt, and other bodies, when they extract the 


eſſence, or the ſubtileſt part thereof, by diſtillation, or 
otherwiſe. 8 5 | 8 
Spirits are: of three principal kinds, viz. inflammable ſſi- 
rits, acid ſpirits, and alkaline ſpirits. | 
To the firſt claſs belong the moit volatile and thinneſt 
part of eſſential oils, the principle of ſmell, or /prritrs 
rector of plants, and ardent ſpirits, or the /p:r:t obtain- 
ed from wine, beer, and all liquors which have under- 
gone the ſpirituous fermentation. _ | 
'The ſecond claſs includes all acids obtained by diſtillation 
of minerals, vegetables, and animais; ſuch are, 1. 
The acids of ſulphur, vitriol, and alum, which are 
the ſame as vitriolic acid, and the acids of nitre and 
common falt. They are called it of /u/phur, [ptr it 
of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, &c. without ipecifying that 
they are acids. 2. The acids of vinegar, and of all li- 
quors which have undergone the acetous fermenta- 
tion, and the acids obtained in the diſtillation of ve- 
getables, and of certain animals, as flies, ants, &c. 
"Theſe /pirits are commonly called acid /p;rits, as the 
acid ſpirit of guaiacum, the acid ſpirit of ants, &c. be- 
cauſe the ſubſtances which furniſh them yield allo /p/r:ts 
that are not acid. See Acin. Ee: | 
To the third claſs are referred liquid volatile alkalis, ob- 
tained from ſal ammoniac, from all vegetable matters 
which have undergone a complete putrefaction, and 
from all animal matters. Theſe are generally called „hi- 
rits, without ſpecifying their alkaline quality. Thus we 
ſay, volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, /pirit of hartſhorn, 
&c. As ſome of theſe ſubſtances, particularly ſal ammo- 
niac, contain alſo an acid which may be obtained from 
them, we ought, when we mention this /pirit, to ſpe- 
cify its acid quality, calling it acid ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac. 
SPIRITS is alſo a general name, among diſtillers, for all 
diſtilled liquors that are neither oil nor phlegm, 
SPIRITS, proof, or common ſaleable goods, are ſpirits of an 
kind of a determinate ſtrength, being the ſame with thoſe 
of good brandy, and the malt and ſugar /pirits of che 
diſtillery, as they are uſually ſold ; containing equal 
quantities of rectified ſpirit and water. ; 
The beſt proof /pirit is that diſtilled from French wine; 
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but for common uſe may be employed the ſpirit drawn 
from melaſſes. | 
The common method of examining whetlide ſpirits have 


this due degree of ſtrength is this. Take a long vial, fill 


it half way with the common malt /p:rit, and give it a 
ſmart ſtroke by its bottom againſt the palm of the hand, 
there will then appear on the ſurface a chaplet, or crown 
of bubbles, which will go off again in a ſtrong manner ; 
that is, firſt remaining a while, and then going off by 
degrees without breaking into ſmaller bubbles, or ſwell- 
ing into larger. | 

By this experiment all the traders in /þ:ir:ts judge of the 
ſtrength of the goods they purchaſe ; yet this is a mere 
failacy and deception ; for if only a little vinous, or ſac- 
charine matter, as treacle, ſyrup, muſt, rob of fruits, 
or the like, be added to a quantity of highly rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, this flight addition will give a brandy 
proof to that ſpirit. See BEAD proof. | 

Whether there be any ſecret for making weaker ſpir:ts 
ſhew this proof, as well as brandies, &c. is not certainly 
known; but the thing is certainly practicable, ſince ar- 
rack, which is but of half the ſtrength of brandy, gives 
as fair a proof this way; and if a drop or two of any 
eſſential oil be added to a pint of brandy, it takes off its 
proof, and makes it appear much weaker than it is. The 


true ſtrength, may, however, always be known, by care- | 


fully burning away a meaſured quantity of brandy, &c. 
ſince if it leaves one half water it is right; if more or 
leſs, it is too ſtrong, or too weak. 8 

But befide the falſe method of judging of brandies by 
What is called prof, there is another not leſs fallacious 


one of judging of their goodneſs, though kept as a great | 
ſecret in the hands of ſome dealers, and imagined a cer- | 


tain criterion to determine whether foreign brandies are 
mixed with corn ſp:rits. Theſe diſtillers are provided 


with a certain yellow liquor, a few drops of which being | 


poured into a glaſs of right French brandy gives it a 
beautiful blue colour, and, by the ſtrength and goodneſs 


of this colour, they judge and buy ; but if common malt | 


ſpirit be tinged with oak, it would give this colour 


equally with French brandy, and might be purchaſed as 
This proof tincture is expeditiouſly made, by 


ſuch. 
diſſolving a little green vitriol, firſt calcined to a redneſs 
in a weak Hpirit of ſea-ſalt, which thus becomes a yel- 
low liquor, a ſingle drop or two of which being added 
to a glaſs of any inflammable ſp:r:t, coloured yellow or 
brown with oak, or with long remaining in the caſk, will 
inſtantly turn it of a bright and beautiful blue. 

The belt way of judging in theſe caſes is by the noſe and 
palate. Dilute a quantity of brandy conſiderably with 
water, and you will perceive the malt-taſte,' if mixed 
with malt /p:r7ts; or burn a little in a ſpoon, and by the 
ſmell and taſte of the water it leaves, you will eafily 
judge whether there be malt in it. . | 
Proef ſpirits may be diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, per- 
Fett prog, more than perfect prof, and leſs than perfect 


prof. By perfect prof is uſually underſtood that crown | 


of bubbles, before mentioned, of a certain ſize, ariſing 
as a head upon a ſmall quantity of a well-qualified ſpirit 
ſhook in a flender vial. . 


Proof more than perfe?, is that in which the bubbles, 
raiſed by ſhaking the /þirit, are larger than thoſe on the 
common or perfect proof, and go off more ſuddenly ; 


that is, according as the /þ7rit is higher, or approaches 
more to the nature of rectiſied /pzrit, or, as it is uſually 
called, fpirit of wine. | | Rs 

Proof leſs than perfect, is that wherein the bubbles are 
ſmaller, and go off quicker and fainter- than in perfect 


proof; the /irit, in this caſe, being mixed with more | 


than its own 


quantity of phlegm, or being too poor 
for ſale. | | 


The ſureſt method of judging of the ſtrength of ſpirits 55 


by the hygrometer, water-poiſe, or balance; or 2. By 
diſtillation; or ſinally, by deflagration. | 
gravity of totally inflammable Hpirit is ſo much leſs than 
that of phlegm, or common water, that it is eaſily ſen- 
ſible upon the balance; whence an exact hygrometer, 
well balanced and graduated, and furniſhed with a pro- 
per ſcale and weights, may be of great uſe to aſſign the 
_ Proportions in which pure ſpirit and water are mixed in 
any given liquor. Though perhaps a readier way than 
this may be that of Mr, Homberg's, mentioned in the 
Memoirs of the Paris Academy, 1718, for determining 
the different gravities of different fluids, by means of a 
bottle with a very long and flender neck; which being 
filled to a certain height with any mixture of /þirit, is 
weighed againſt the ſame bottle filled with pure water. 

The molt exact of all methods of determining the 
ſtrength of any ſpirit is by diſtillation, rectifying it up 
to an alcohol, or totally inflammable /piriz; but this, 
though liable to no error, is too tedious to come into 


fire, and little attendance, and conſequently ver jy 


all reſpects, to the common ones of the fame frens 


be no poſſibility of deceit, and no farther examina 


It is, however, to be obſerved, that though the burn 


poſed ſo. | | , 
From what has been ſaid, it appears that brandy i mu 


oh 
more ſo than brandy, and ought to burn away wi 


different; and that this trial is not d. a 
entire abſence of the phlegm, but by its prop 


. . . 4 ea) 
' nay, all that is rectified only in the common wil 


The ſpecific | is no more water left than was in the ſparits 


"The quantity of water thus diſcovered 1 


| oupht to be perfectly limpid and clear, an 


SPI 


common uſe. And, upon the whole, the h 
of all others, ſeems to be that of def 
Mr. Geofiroy has been at much pain 
1mprove. | 3 | 
In commerce, with regard to ſpirits, 
be a much better method to aboliſh ſuch uneey,;, 
and to make all the goods of the ſtrength of Jl 
call ſpirits of wine z that is, a totally infan es 
whole purity is much greater, whoſe ah 
ways be found out with exactneſs, Way 
ſtowage, carriage, and incumbrance, 
in regard to that of brandy, or prog ſpirit; and 112 
at all times, as occaſion called for it, be mixed wy 
great variety of extemporaneous liquors, and the ,. 
degree of firength would be always Preciſely won | 
This operation, indeed, in the common war 5 
tedious and expenſive, and, after all, ſo "Oh . 
pectation, and ſo generally unſatisfactory, that * 
to be expected that the common diſtillers, till dork 
fallen into a better manner of working, ſhould one 
the propoſal. But if, inſtead of the common wal 
rectifying by the hot-ſtill, they would try the aſs 
large balneum Mariz, made of a large reftangulars 
and a ſet of tall conical veſſels, they will find thy in 


station, Whic 
$ to dul 1 


I I: 
at lat 


expence, will, in this manner, furniſh them with (;n 
reduced at once to this ſtandard, and preatly ſuper, 
p 451 


In this caſe there would be no nced of any dition; 
ſalts; but the diſtiller may work more perſetth, x 
more expediciouſly without them, and thus prefenet 
fine eflential vinoſity of the ſpirit, which, in the can 
mon way of working, they conſtantly loſe 
The advantage of this method would be yet greater tot 
apothecarics, and the makers of compound cordial y 
ters, who want only a pure ſpirit of ſuch a ftrength,a 
ſuffer greatly in the fineneſs and perfection of theirca 
modities, by the /p:r: they are obliged to uſe hang 
it a fulſome and nauſeous oil of its own, which will ; 
ways mix itſelf with their compoſitions, and the ois 
the aromatics, &c. which they add to it. If ji 
were brought to this ſtandard for the market, there na 


need be made of it by the buyer, than its burning pe 
fectly dry in a ſpoon. Shaw's Eſſay on Diltlierr, 


ſpirits away in a ſpoon may ſerve the trader in the ca 
mon way, yet Mr. Geoffroy has obſerved that they: 
no proots for the philoſopher, or the chemill, bn 
not at all determinate or exact, though commonly i 


more inflammable than wine, and /þ/rit of wine mu 


leaving any remainder. Hence it is vulgarly ſupp 
that ſuch /pirit of wine as burns wholly away con 
no phlegm, and that if two parcels of ſpirit both by 
wholly away in this manner, they muſt be the ſame 
ſtrength, and in all their qualities; but * 
has proved by experiment, that ſuch /pirit a5 0 
wholly away, does yet contain a great deal of watet, 


two parcels both may burn thus away, and yet be no 
determined by! 


the oil. | 


3 ö "IH . bd 1. : , E. 
If the ſame /p:rit of wine, which in the common u. 


| . . hy burning 1 
burning leaves no water, be again tried, by burning 


; ity of c 
a hollow veſſel ſet to float in a large We * 
water, it will then leave a conſiderable quant!t) 


| 5 5 n eriment. Ihe 

a large por tion of phlegm on this expe . 11 | 

reaſon of which js, that this is the only 1 11 

other in the common way being fallac10Us. we 

a ming 019 

other, the veſſel becoming heated by the bu * 

| rates the watel, 4 

is as ſoon de 

. | a xterual Vn 

other. But keeping the veſſel cool by 5 Tb 
prevents that evaporation, and 3 an 

diſcovers all that cannot burn of the % 


is very great, and it has always been found, 95 
r the experiment has been 5 repo 
perfect, the /pirit has always appcare : 

leſs and leſs ſo. ee re of uſt 
The quality of the phlegm that 15 left {ety £06 
judge of the ſpirit by; if that were Pe qithout 

5 

or {mell : as it wants either of theſe 77 g 
proof of the want of perfection 0! 2 is its 00h 
from; but the greateſt of all its defects, cal 
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oe every time, but to have recourſe to an extract 


DP?IRITS, 


© Il fwimming upon it, and giving the colours of 
_ yr rien in Ferenc lights. Mem, Acad Par. 
0 18. See DRANDY- BY 5 | 
ge irs, colouring of. The art of giving to diſtilled li- 


ors a colour, which takes off their watery appearance, 
* gives them a reſemblance of the foreign brandies, 
a 


&C. 5 5 

a ing is not only neceſſary on this account, but 
wee l eſteem the iris. by the proof of the 
p 1 of bubbles, it is found that the clean rectified 
re will not afford this proof till it has received its doſe 
I the colour- The diſtillers diſpenſe this colour in any 


roportion that they find convenient or neceflary : it is 


llow, but, according to the degree, differs ex- 
12 deepneſs, from the paleſt eder to the 
deepeſt orange. This art of colouring was firſt intro- 
Juced, from obſerving that all the fine and ſoft foreign 
hrandies, that had the mellowneſs neceſſary to their per- 
fection to the taſte, had alſo a yellow colour. The co- 
Jour, in this caſe, has indeed nothing to do with the 
favour 3 but that being kept in caſks the ſame age that 


vas neceſſary to give them this mellowneſs, would alſo 


ve them a colour from the wood. It was hence ſup- 
ofed, that the particular excellence of the foreign bran- 
dies depended on the woody colour, and accordingly 


pains have been taken to give the ſame colour to our /p?- | 


rits by various methods. 1 3 
The way of obtaining it, by many years ſtanding in the 
caſk, proved too tedious for our haſty workmen, and ac- 
cordingly they provided means of giving it extempore 
by ſtrong tinctures of ſeveral ingredients; the chief of 
which are logwood, ſaffron, Japan earth, treacle, burnt 
ſugar, and oak chips : the three former of theſe have but 
little to recommend them, but the others are found very 
ready, and very proper for the uſe. | 
Treacle gives a fine colour, not much unlike that of the 
foreign 3 and being neceſſarily uſed in a large 
quantity, as its colour is but dilute, it not only mends the 
bubble, or bead proof, impaired by the rectiſication, but 
alſo gives it a fullneſs in the mouth; both which proper- 


ties are very agreeable to the vulgar, who are the chief 
retail conſumers of theſe coarſe goods. 


Burnt ſugar, that is, ſugar diſſolved in a little water, 


and ſcorched over the fire till it turns black, goes much 
farther in the colouring than treacle, and at the ſame 
time gives no ſweetneſs, but rather an agreeable bitter- 
neſs; and thus recommends itſelf to the nicer palates, 
that are not for à luſcious ſpirit. Indeed ſugar, thus 


treated, tinges to a great perfection, and that without | 


loſs of time, and with as much cheapneſs as can well 
be deſired. 95 e | 

The laſt article mentioned, namely, oak-chips, is of all 
others the moſt natural for imitating the dye of foreign 
ſpirits, as it is the very wood whereof 3 caſks they 
come over in are made, and from which they take that 
colour we are ſo fond of. The colouring with oak has 


alſo this farther advantage, in ſpirits meant as ſophiſti-| 


cations of the foreign ones, that it will ſtand ſome teſts 


uſually had recourſe to on the occaſion, which the others 
will not ſtand, | _ 


-ommon ſpirit poured on oak-chips, and digeſted in a| 


moderate heat, eaſily fetches out the reſinous part of 
the wood, on which the colouring depends; hut then it 
bes not go near ſo far as the burnt ſugar ; a large quan- 
tity of oak being required to colour a ſmall parcel of 
brandy, or ſpirits. It is adviſeable not to make the 


> Ws wood in a liquid form: this extract is beſt made 
in two menſtruums, alcohol and water, and may be eva- 
ew to any ſtrength, ſo that a very ſmall doſe of it 
1 a great quantity of liquor. The two liquid ex- 

s muſt be mixed together, and as they will be apt 


to { 5 
ae gene 8 ſtanding, it will be proper to add to them, 


y made, a quantity of fine ſugar ; this will 
E Wr to the whole, and it will keep hattas from 
Rillry. than it would without it. Shaw's Eſſay on 


tained Leaf of. This is a doctrine that has ob- 


witer, dil, 8 they are called) conſiſt of four parts, 
art, an 18 wh . 82 
n reden 2:2, at conſtitutes the whole a ſpirit. 
ſimplic; g. pirits, therefore, to their utmoſt degree of 


J and dent that the three ſuper- 


. purity, it is evi 
Vol. IV er be got rid of, and the fourth left alone; 
V. Ne 340. 


by this means the alcohol is procured diſtin, and is a 
liquor ſui generis of many peculiar qualities, not to be 
found in any other fluid, _ 
Among others, it has theſe remarkable properties: 1. 
When abſolutely purified, it is an uniform and homogene 
liquor, capable of no farther ſeparation, without loſs or 
deſtruction of ſome of its homogeneous parts. 2. It is 
totally inflammable, having no ſoot, nor any moiſture 
behind. 3. It has no peculiar taſte or flavour, any more 
than pure water, except what is owing to its nature as 
alcohol, or perfectly pure ſpirit. 4. It is an unctuous 
and criſpy fluid, running veiny in the diſtillation, and its 
drops rolling on the ſurface of any other fluid, like peaſe 
upon a table, before they unite. 5. It appears to be the 
eſſential oil of the body it is obtained from, broken very 
fine, and intimately and ſtrongly mixed with an aqueous 
fluid, which is aſſimilated, or changed in its nature in the 
operation. 6. And laſtly, it ſeems to be a kind of uni- 
verſal fluid, producible with the ſame properties from 
every vegetable ſubject; but to produce it thus requires 
ſome care in the operation. 
On theſe principles is founded the opinion, that all 
ſpirits may be reduced to a perfect ſimilarity, or ſame- 
neſs, from whatever ſubject they were procured, and on 
this depends their convertibility into one another; for 
when once they are brought to this ſtandard of ſimplicity, 


the finer ſpirits as is required to convert the /pirit into 
that particular kind. By this means the ſame taſteleſs 
ſpirit, whether obtained from malt, ſugar, or grapes, 


adding the efſential oil of the grape, ſugar, or malt; and 


thus what was once malt-/p:r:t, ſhall become brandy, or 
whatever elſe the operator pleaſes. | 


Many methods have been attempted to obtain the firſt 


alcohol. The moſt practicable means ſeem to be long 
digeſtion, and the repeated diſtillation from water into 


two ſurfaces, and the acid imbibed. The ſhorter ways 
are thoſe by rectifying from neutral abſorbent ſalts and 
earths ; ſuch as ſugar, chalk, and the like. And laſtly, 


this laſt method promiſes to be the thorteſt of all, if the 
art were known of utterly aboliſhing the alkaline flavour, 
which the alcohol is apt to acquire in this operation, and 
which, for this purpoſe, is by no means ſuitable, as ab- 
ſolutely deſtroying all vinoſity, which univerſally conſiſts 


in a fine volatile pungent acidity. The diſtillers are the 


only people whoſe buſineſs would lead them to make the 
experiment. This method of converting one ſpirit into 


little hope of its ever being brought to bear among them, 
while they are in their preſent ſcheme 
thing with diſpatch and hurry. | 
Dr. Shaw has ſaid a vaſt deal i 


only overlooked, as he tells us, becauſe it is too common, 
with which all the foreign /p:rits might be imitated to 
the utmoſt perfection by means of their eſſential oils, all 
thin fine wines raiſed to any due degree of ſtrength, 
without giving them the brandy flavour, and many other 


what the vegetable ſubſtance is from which we are to 
obtain this. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. SH 
SPIRIT, ardent, called alſo /pirit of wine, becauſe it can 

only be obtained from ſubſtances which have undergone 
the vinous fermentation, is a very light, very volatile, 
very fluid liquor, perfectly white and limpid, and of 


a 
| ſtrong, penetrating, agreeable taſte and ſmell. | 


ſtillation, in tall veſſels, with a gentle heat, the pure 


brandy be thus diſtilled to one half, the diſtilled /p:rit 
roves tolerably pure. See BRANDY. 8 

But wine or brandy being in this country toe dear an ar- 
ticle for diſtillation, this purification is chiefly practiſed 
on the cheaper Hirits of melaſſes and malt liquors. To 
ſeparate the offenſive oil with which theſe abound, after 
they have been freed by diſtillation from the greateit 
part of their phlegm, they are mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of ſpring water, and the ſport gently drawn off 
again : a conſiderable portion of the oil is thus left be- 
hind in the water, which now proves turbid and milky, 
and very nauſeous both in ſmell and taſte. By noms 
this ablution with freſh quantities of water, the foule 
and moſt —_— ſpirits may be purified from all ill fla- 


b 


there needs nothing more than to add the oil of ſuch of 


may be made either into malt-¶pirit, brandy, or rum, by 


point, that is, the reducing the ſpirit to perfect and pure 


water, where the eſſential oil will at once be left upon 


the uſe of fixed alkalis may be tried, for theſe very for- 
cibly keep down both the phlegm and oil; inſomuch that 


another, would be of immenſe profit to them if they | | 
could perfectly ſucceed in it; but as it would require 
time and ſlow proceſſes to bring it about, there is but 


of doing every 


n the praiſe of a taſteleſs 
ſpirit, which is producible from a vegetable ſubſtance, 


things of great uſe performed; but he has not told us 


Spirits drawn from wine, ſuch as French brandy, may, 
in a great meaſure, be purified or rectiſied by ſimple di- 


ſpirituous parts riſing before the phlegm : if French 
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rectified, the uſual operation for this purpoſe, by means 


from the firſt diſtillation of liquors that have undergone 


fire and water-bath, yield but a ſmall quantity of that 


wine, Several chemiſts, therefore, in order to obtain a 
the /pirit'of wine fome intermediate ſubſtances, to ab- 


cCined ſalts, very dry chalk, &c. Kunckel propoſes to | 
| ſeparate more effectually the oil, by adding to the ſprrit 


ſpirit with a very gentle heat. But the trouble and in- 
convenience of depriving the ſpirit of wine of the water, 


riſes firſt, theſe twelve or fifteen pints are perfectly rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, eſpecially when the heat has been | 


By thus keeping apart portions of the ſpirit obtained, at | 
degrees of ſtrength and purity. The weaker /p:rit may, 
by another diſtillation, be again rectified; and the ſpirit 


of moderate ſtrength may be preſerved for many uſes. | 
This method is followed by M. Beaume in the rectifica- 


convenient and the beſt. | | | | 
A perfectly re&ificd ſpirit of wine, or ſuch as is entirely | 
freed from water, is undoubtedly a ung of frequent and 


there was ſtill remaining ſome water in theſe ſpirits, 


other of theſe ways, add to it half a pound of pure de- 


3 


your. To complete the purification, or free them from 
their remaining phlegm, or the watery vapour, which 1s 
raiſed even by the gentleſt heat in which they can be di- 
Itilled, a little fixed alkaline falt, thoroughly dried and 
powdered, is added; which, imbibing the phlegm, is 
thereby diſſolved into a ponderous liquid, that does not 
mingle with the ſpirit, but ſettles at the bottom. If the 
ſpirit is very phlegmatic, four pints will require a pound 
of the alkali : if the diſtillation has been performed with 
due care, half this quantity, or leſs, will be ſufficient : 
in either caſe, if all the ſalt diſſolves, the ſþ:r:t is to be 
digeſted with a little more, till at leaſt a part remains 
undiſſolved. The /þirit now poured off, is to be again 
diſtilled, in order to ſeparate from it a portion of the 
ſalt which has united with it, and which, though ex- 
tremely minute, may in ſome reſpects change its quali- 
ties. As ſome particles of the alkali are apt to be carried 
up with it, even in the diſtillation, ſo as to communi- 
cate an ill flavour, it is adviſeable previouſly to add a 
ſmall portion of calcined vitriol, or burnt alum, which 
will completely abſorb the alkali, without giving any 
new impregnation to the /p;rit. Lewis's Mat. Med. See 
Combinatory DISTILLATION. 


When only a ſmall quantity of /pirir of wine is to be 
of diſtillations of the Hirit called aqua vitæ, obtained 
the ſpirituous fermentation, and which are overcharged 
with a large quantity of phlegm and light oil, is difficult. 
Theſe dittillations, being ſlowly conducted with a gentle 


liquor, which, being the moſt volatile, riſes firſt with | 
the leaſt heat, and which is the true, or re&1ified ſpirit of 


larger quantity of the firſt /p:r:t, propoſe to mix with 


ſorb and retain its phlegm and oil, ſuch as dried and cal- 
a large quantity of water, and by diſtilling this diluted 


with which it was diluted in this proceſs, may be avoided | 
by rectifying at once a large quantity of aqua vitæ. No- 
thing more 1s required to obtain at once a conſiderable 


quantity of pure ſpirit of wine, than to ſet aſide the | 


twelve or fiſteen pints firſt drawn over from a large quan- 
tity, e. g. from three hundred pints of aqua vite, diſtilled 
with a very gentle fire in a large alembic. As the moſt 
ſpirituous, leaſt aqueous, and leaſt oily part of it always 


well conducted. 


different times, we may have /þ:r:t of wine of the ſeveral 


tion of Hpirit of wine, and is certainly, ſays the author 
of the Chemical Dictionary, art. Re#ification, the moſt 


neceſſary uſe in the nice operations of chemiſtry. 


It had uſed to be prepared, either by often diſtilling the . | 


ſpirit, and every time drawing over only half of it, and 
repeating this till the half remaining in the cucurbit ap- | 
peared as ſtrong as that drawn over; or elſe by raiſing it 
10 à great height ſrom the body of the veſſel, and this in 
a very gentle heat, fo that /pirit alone could riſe, the | 


water not being capable of being driven ſo far by that | 


degree of heat. | 
But the accurate Boerhaave always found upon trial, that 


whether prepared by the firſt or ſecond proceſs, or both. 
Boerhaave's Chem. part ii. p. 124. „„ 

The method he therefore invented is this: fill a ſtill half 
full with the /p:riz prepared for alcohol in one or the 


crepitated, and perſectly dried ſea-ſalt; put this in hot, 
then place on the head, and carefully lute the junctures; 
leave this for twelve hours in a heat ſo ſmall, as not to 
make the a/coho/ boil, then diſtil off the ſpirit ; keep the 
firſt two ounces apart, becauſe ſome aqueous vapour ma 
have happened to lodge in the head, or worm of the ſtill, 
which this certainly wathes off; after this receive two 
thirds of the following alcohol into a pure dry glaſs veſſel, 
and keep it perfectly ſtopped; then draw off the re- 
mainder, and keep that by itſelf: there will remain a 
moiſt ſalt in the ſtill, which has attracted the aqueous 
matter of the alcobol, and held it ſa down, that it could 


is prepared perfectly pure, and ft ſor all the 


— 


Whereas Mr. Cartheuſer poſitively affirms, 


yet perfectly known. And this proceeds from the if. 


any of the ſpecific gravities in the table. Thus, for in. 
ſtance, if we find upon accurate trial, that the ſpecifc 


| ſpirit of wine in the mixture; the ſecond column ſhevs 


fourth column ſhews the difference between the ſpecike 
gravity of the mixture and that of the preceding mu- 


tion of the two liquors, have to each other, that 1s, thi 


Spirit of wine. Water. Specific | Differences, ſity {rom penetti 


alſo very conſiderable in ſeveral ot 


not riſe by the heat of boiling water, which-:. 4 
muſt be uſed in this diſtillation z and the An ip all the 


firſt decrepitated, never makes any change ; Wing been 
by adding any thing thereto, By this OY the ale}, 


A. 
an Web] 


$ 
miltry | uſes of che. 
aro e teſts and properties of pure aT, ſee Ate: 
Stahl and moſt chemiſts believe, that ſpi-;; of 
compoſed of a very attenuated and very light 45 
mately united by means of an acid, with a lar ; ag 
tity of water than that which enters as a principle "496 
combination of oil. Juncker, on the contrary mw " 
to admit no other inflammable matter in dir * 
than phlogiſton, united with the aqueous — . ys 
means of an acid. See ALCoHorL. pie by 
wine is compoſed of pure phlogiſton, not in _ y 
but immediately united with the watery principle a 8 
This diverſity of opinions among the ableſt chemiſ, 
proves, that the true principles of ſpirit of wine we Ws 


culty of decompoling it without an intermediate ſub- 
ſtance, and alſo from ſeveral phenomena; ſome of which 
ſeem to ſhew, that it is not a true oil that entiny 4 
a principle into the compoſition of /pjrit of wine is 
phlogiſton alone, while others ſeem to indicate the 1 
ſence of a true oil, exiſting in that which is pureſt. ; 
M. Reaumur diſcovered, that a mixture cf ſpirit of win 
and water acquired a ſpecific gravity greater than that 
which would arithmetically reſult from the proportion 
employed of each of theſe liquors. Thus, fifty meaſures 
of ſpirit of wine, and fifty meaſures of water, mixed to. 
gether, were found to make only ninety-eight meaſure; 
but in what progreſſion the denſity is increaſed by mixing 
various proportions of the two liquors, had not been de. 
termined till M. Briſſon made a ſet of experiments with 
that view; an account of which is given in the Memoin 
of the Academy of Sciences of Paris for the year 17 

From his experiments he has conſtructed the on 
table, which ſhews this progreſſion, and alſo enables u 
to diſcover the proportion of ſpirit of wine and water, in 
any given mixture of theſe (as brandies, rums, &c) 
the ſpecific gravity of which is found to correſpond with 


gravity of the rum, brandy, or other mixture, whole 
ſtrength is required to be known, be to that of water a 
9423 to looo, we learn by inſpection of the table, tha 
this ſpirituous mixture conſiſts of equal parts of water 
and ſpirit of wine, of which ſpirit the ſtrength is ſuch, 
that its denſity is to that of the water as 837 to 1000, 
The firſt column ſhews the proportion of well alf 


the proportion of the water in the mixture; the thi 
column ſhews the ſpeciſic gravity of the mixture; tle 


ture; and the fifth column ſhews the proportion whici 
the ſeveral augmentations of denſity, cauſed by penetry 


rogreſſion. 
TT, Proportional ay: 
mentations of Cell» 


See tion. 
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Chem. Dict. Eng. ed. art SPIRIT arms 00 ins 
Spirit of wine is uſed, in dying, as 2 _— < prep 
and though it gives no colour itſell, $ NET ſumption 


colours. . 
the ſtuffs to receive other ber works and nm. 


: 7 n. 
factures, particularly the making of varnm lamps l 
Proof ſpirit cannot be uſed for burning 1 ther 
diſſolving reſins, and for making varm 0 zd ny 
ö 


alſo a great number of tinctures, ſolutons, 
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| which | 


enetra» 
s, their 


, which it cannot ſerve 3 but refified ſpirit, or 
my W kdet its ready uſe for medicinal purpoſes, 
alcoho en the ſpirit is of a proper kind, be made into 


. all other mixtures, with greater purity, and 
ET certainty and exactneſs in point of ſtrength. 


and urine- 


&c. 


1. effects; thickening the fluid, and contracting all 
ro 3 which it . — and deſtroying, at leaſt 
ſor a time, their uſe and oſſice: if the quantity taken 18 
confiderable, a palſy, or apoplexy, follows, and ſpeedily 

tores mortal. See ALCOHOL. | | 

Proof ſpirits, and ſuch as are dituted below the proof- 
ſtrength, have the ſame effects in a lower degree. Ex- 
ternally they are of uſe in corroborant, anodyne, and 
antiſeptic fomentations. Taken inwardly, in fmall 
quantity, they {trengthen lax fibres, incraſfate thin fluids, 
and warm the habit: in larger quantity, they diſorder 
the ſenſes, deſtroy voluntary motion, and produce, like 
the ren fed ſpirit, a mortal apoplexy or palſy. 


Vinous ſpirits, therefore, in ſmall quantity, and pro- 


perly diluted, may be applied to uſeful purpoſes in the 
relieving of ſome diſorders, whillit in larger ones, or im- 
prudently continued, they act as a poiſon of a particular 
kind. The moderate uſe of them is moſt ſerviceable to 
thoſe who are expoſed to heat and moiſture, to corrupted 


| then afſume a yellow-reddiſh colour; place the retort in 
a ſand-bath, warmed by degrees to the ſame heat with 
itſelf; lute to it a receiver, in the fide of which is a 
ſmall hole, and diſtil the mixture by a heat ſufficiently 
intenſe to make it quickly boil and to keep it boiling. 
At firſt a very ſweet /pirit of wine will paſs into the re- 
ceiver, after which the æther will come, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed by ſtriæ formed on the upper part and neck 
of the retort. Continue the diſtillation with the ſame 
degree of fire, and from time to time unſtop the ſmall 
hole of the receiver, till you perceive, upon applying 
your noſe near this ſmall hole, a ſuffocating ſmell of vo- 
latile ſulphureous acid. Then the receiver ought to be 
unluted, and the contained liquor, which will be nearl 
eighteen ounces, muſt be quickly poured into a alafs 


a mixture of a very dephlegmated part of the Hirii of 
wine, of a ſweet penetrating ſmell, which paſſes at firſt; 
of æther, which was formed during the diſtillation, of a 


pPhureous acid; both which ſubſtances paſs frequently 

with the laſt portion of the zther, particularly if the di- 
ſtillation has been too long continued. To ſeparate the 
ther from theſe other ſubſtances, put the whole mixture 


to abſorb and retain the ſulphureous acid, and diſtil very 


you have made one half of the liquor paſs over. The 
liquor that riſes in this diſtillation, called alſo reQifica- 
tion, is ther. For another proceſs of making it, ſce 
ZETHER. Te 1 

SPIRIT of amber. Sec AMBER. 

SPIRIT, coal. See Coal-ſpirits _ 

SPIRIT, Fætid, ſpiritus fœtidus, a new medicine introduc- 


bottle, which ought to be well ſtopped. This liquor is 


little oil, and ſometimes alſo of a ſmall quantity of ſul- 


into a glaſs retort, with a little deliquiated fixed alkali, 


my Go a ſand-bath, with a very gentle lamp-heat, till 


Semir, ætherial, of Frobenius, ſpiritus ætherius Frobenii, 
anime given by Frobenius, and others, to a liquor fa- | 
mous for its extreme volatility, and many other qualities, 


air, or to other cauſes of colliquative and putrid diſeaſes; 
and they are the moſt pernicious in oppoſite circum- 
ſtances, and to thoſe who are afflicted with hyſterical 
and bypochondriacal complaints; for whatever tempo- 
rary relief theſe ſpirituous cordials may afford in the 
lowneſſes to which hyſterical and hypochondriacal per- 
ſons are ſubject, there are none, as Dr. Pemberton ob- 
ſerves, who feel ſo ſoon the ill effects ariſing from the 
habitual uſe of them. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

The power of brandy, or any thing of this kind, in 
killing worms, is evident from this, that the children of 
the people in the northern iſlands of Scotland, who are 
accuſtomed from their infancy to drink that coarſe 
fort of brandy which they call agua vitæ, never are 


troubled with worms. It is a dangerous practice to uſe | 


brandy in this general manner, but on ſome occaſions it 
may be very ſerviceable. Philoſ. Tranſ. N' 233. 


for which ſee ATHER. 


The uſe of this liquor in medicine is now well known: 


as a very thin and volatile inflammable matter, it acts 
powerfully on the nervous ſyſtem. Frederic Hoffman 
was one of the firſt who employed it as a ſedative and 
antiſpaſmodic, See LiQuoR mineralis anodynus. 

It is now often preſcribed ſingly, in the doſe of ſeven or 


eight drops upon a bit of ſugar, which is to be eat, or | 


to be diſſolved in ſome proper liquor, and drank. It is 
gwen in flatulent colics, obſtinate hiccups, convulſive, 


hyſterical affections, and other diſorders of this kind. 
Ather diflolves all eſſential and expreſſed oils, animal 


empyreumatic oil, reſins, and almoſt entirely amber- 
grile. It difſolves difficultly petroleum and oil of amber. 


© precipitates regulus and antimony from aqua regia, | 


m hlver from nitrous acid: it takes ſpots of greaſe 
rom ſilk, without affecting their colours. 


e have ſeveral curious obſervations on this ether of 


Fribenius by Mr. Groſſe, who has deſcribed three dif-“ 


rent methods of making it in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
emy of Sciences, for the year 1734. 38 
n firſt made with ditliculty, and in ſmall 
key xe ut it has more lately been made abundantly 
2 Ra 88 ſince Mr. Hellot communicated 
ee 155 s a proceſs which he received from a fo- 
in the Le he and which was printed, with his conſent, 
Ccyclopedie. | 
i : followin 
l b . 
and publiſhed, is extracted from Mr. Beaume's diſ- 
rect! ; e 
it Aden of wine into a glaſs retort, and pour upon 
u acid ere of well concentrated vitriolic acid. 
inks immeg: much heavier than the /þirit of wine, 
* ately to the bottom, and does not mix with 
Ne and repeatedly, that the two 


voile a 1 will iſſue from it with a loud hiſſing 


n a o . ® 
weet penetrating ſmell ; the mixture will 


g proceſs for making it, which is the beſt 


n this ſubject. Put two pounds of perfectly 


1e mixture will boil, and become 


ed into the practice of phyſic, and directed to be made 
of any fixed alkaline fait, a pound and a half; ſal ammo- 
niac, a pound; aſſa fœtida, four ounces; and proof- 


ſpirit, three quarts, diſtilling off five pints with a gentle 


heat. 


SPIRITS, foreign, a general name by which our dealers in 


theſe things call BRANDY, RUM, and ARRACK. 


It is hard to purchaſe any of theſe genuine and pure, un- 


leſs at the firſt hand, and in large quantities. The 
dealers generally mix our own ſpirits with them. When 
we had little other ſpirit but that of malt made with us, 
this cheat was eaſily diſcovered, for a nice palate would 
diſtinguiſh the mixture of only a tenth part of this foul 
ſpirit among the foreign clean ones; but ſince we have 


the melaſſes-pirit ſo common, and reQihed to ſo great a 
perfection, the deceit is not eaſily found out, though a 


larger proportion is uſed. | | 
All foreign ſpirits are to be ſuſpected of this adulteration, 


which have not an uniform taſte and grateful odour. 


But one of the beſt ways of diſcovering the mixture, is 
to burn away all that is inflammable in a ſmall quan- 
tity by way of trial, and then examine the phlegm. 

The great art of this ſophiſtication conſiſts in the purity, 
and well rectified ſtate of the Hpirit; and when the di- 
{tiller can furniſh himſelf with ſuch a /pirie as will not 
be found out, though mixed in a large quantity with 
brandy or rum, he is very near the art of making brandy 
and rum himſelf. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 8 
By the ſeveral acts a general duty of exciſe is laid on 


every gallon of 8 liquors imported (over and 


above the cuſtoms), as follows: viz. ſingle brandy, ſpiric 
or aqua vitæ, 4s. 8 d.; double brandy, /p:rits, or aqua 


vitæ, 85. 8 d.; which ſhall be raiſed as the other duties 
on exciſeable liquors, 12 Car, II. cap. 23, 24. 4&5 
W. III. cap. 3. 4 Ann. cap. 6. 6 Geo. II. cap. 17. 


Arrack from the Britiſh colonies in the Eaſt Indies is li- 
able to the ſame duty with brandy and foreign ſpirits 
imported. And by 32 Geo. II. cap. 10. there ſhall be 
paid an additional duty of 12 4. in the pound, according 
to the value in the book of rates, on all foreign brandy 
and ſpirits imported, except rum or the produce of the 
Britiſh ſugar plantations. And by 33 Geo. II. cap. q. 


over and above all other duties, there ſhall be paid an ad- 
ditional exciſe duty of 1 s. for every gallon of angle | 


brandy, /p:rits, or aqua vitæ imported, and of 25. for 
every gallon of brandy, ſpirits, or aqua vitz above proof, 


commonly called double brandy, imported. And by 6 


Geo. III. cap. 47. for every gallon ol fingle brandy, &c. 


imported, not being the produce of the Britiſh colonies or 


meer a farther exciſe duty of 6 d.; above proof 15. 


anding of French brandy without paying or ſecuring 


the duty, or a licence ſrom the proper office, incurs a 
forfeiture of the ſame, and alſo double value ; and an 
officer conniving at it, becomes incapable of holding any 
office in the revenue, and forſeits 500 J. 1 Ann. ſtat. 2. 
cap. 14. If any foreign brandy, arrack, rum, ſtrong wa- 
ters, or ſpirits of any kind ſhall be imported in any ſhip 
or veſſel of a hundred tons burden, or under (except ihe 

» | ; 8 
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che uſe of ſeamen, not exceeding 2 gallons each), ſuch 
veſſel, with her tackle, and alſo the /pirits ſhall be for- 
feited: 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. except rum or other ſp:rits 
of the growth and manufacture of the Britiſh agar plan- 
tations, which may be imported in any veſſel of not leſs 
burden than 70 tons: 6 Geo. III. cap. 46. No brandy 


ſhall be imported in me veſſel not containing 60 gallons |. 


at leaſt, on pain of forfeiture, 4 W. cap. 5. and no ge- 
neva or rum ſhall be imported in any veſſel, not contain- 
ing 60 gallons at leaſt (except for the uſe of the ſeamen, 
not exceeding 2 gallons each), on pain of forfeiture, 5 
Geo. III. cap. 43. | 

For every gallon of home ſpirits, made of imported wine 


or cyder, there ſhall be paid in the whole ſum of x 5. 3d. 


For every. gallon of ſtrong waters or aqua vitæ, made of 
any other materials, 7 4 d.; but if from foreign, or home 
materials mixed with foreign, a farther duty of 6 d.; if 


from brewer's waſh or tilts, 5 f d; if from drink brewed | 
of malted corn, 5 £d.; if from other Britiſh materials, | 


or any mixture therewith, 5d. For every gallon of low 
wines or ſpirits of the firſt extraction, made from foreign 
materials, 1s. 7 d.; from brewer's waſh or tilts, 18. 4 d.; 
from drink of malt, 5 d.; from any other Engliſh mate- 
rials, 7 d. But low wines or ſpirits, of the firſt extrac- 
tion, drawn from melaſſes only, ſhall be liable only to 
I s. a gallon; and all ſpirits from low wines, &c. drawn 
from melaſles only, ſhall be chargeable with 64. a gal- 
lon, 19 Geo. II. cap. 12, 
Moreover, by 33 Geo. II. cap. 9. an additional duty is 
laid as follows: for every gallon of low wines, made 
from any ſort of drink or waſh, brewed or made from 
any ſort of malt or corn, or from brewer's waſh or tilts, 
or any mixture therewith, 5 d.; for every gallon of ſtrong 
waters, or aqua vitæ, made for fale of 
rials, 15. 3 d.; for every gallon of low wines, made 
from any imported materials, or mixture therewith, 15. 


34. for every gallon of ſpirits made from ſuch materials, | 


8 d.; for every gallon of low wines made from cyder or 


any Britiſh materials, except the above mentioned, or any 


mixture therewith, 6 4 d.; for every gallon of Hirits 
made for ſale from cyder or Britiſh materials, except the 
above, 15. 14 4. And by 2 Geo. III. cap. 5. there 
ſhall farther be paid for ſpirituous liquors made for home 
conſumption, or imported (not being the produce of 
the Britiſh colonies), the following additional duties : 
for every gallon of low wines, made from any ſort of 
drink or waſh brewed, or from any ſort of malt or corn, 
or from brewer's waſh or tilts, or any mixture there- 


with, 1 d.; for every gallon of ſtrong waters, or aqua | 


vitæ, made for ſale, of the materials aforeſaid, 3 d.; 
for every gallon of low wines, or ſpirits, made from 
any imported materials, or any mixture therewith, 3 d.; 


for every gallon of ſpirits made from any imported | | 


materials, or mixture therewith, 2 d.; for every gal- 


lon of low wines, or ſpirits, made from cyder, or any 
kind of Britiſh materials, except thoſe above mention- | 
ed, or any mixture therewith, 1 4 d.; for every gal- 


| lon of ſpirits, made for ſale, from cyder or Britiſh ma- 


terials, except as above, 2 4; for every gallon of ſingle | 


brandy, ſpir:ts, or aqua vitæ imported (not the produce 


of the Britiſh colonies), 6 d.; for every gallon of brandy 
ſpirits, or aqua vitz, above proof, imported (not from | 


Britiſh colonies), 1 5. : 
Spirits made for exportation ſhall be duty free. 


An additional duty of 5 J. per cent. is laid by 19 Geo. 


III. cap. 25. Ey 20 Geo. III. cap. 35. an additional 


duty is laid upon the ſeveral kinds of ſpirituous liquors | 


as followeth : for every gallon of low wines made for 
home conſumption, from any ſort of drink or waſh, 
brewed from any ſort of malt or corn, &c. 1 d.; for 


every gallon of ſtrong waters, or aqua vitz, made for | 


ſale, for home conſumption, of the foreſaid materials, 
3d.; for rey gallon of low wines, made for home 
conſumption, from any imported materials, or mixture 
therewith, 3 d.; for every gallon of /pirits ſo made, 2 d.; 
for every gallon of low wines, made, for home conſump- 
tion, of cyder or Britiſh materials, except the foremen- 
tioned, or any mixture therewith, 1 4 d.; for every gal- 
lon of ſpirits made for ſale, for home conſumption, from 
eyder, &c. 2 d.; for every gallon of ſingle brandy ſpirits, 


or aqua vitæ, imported, 15; for every gallon of brandy | 


| * or aqua vitæ, above proof, imported 2 5. See 
18711 L. ER. 

SrixIT of lavender. See LAVENDER» | 

SelrIT of Libavius, ſmoking. See Lic o R of Li. 
bavius. 17 8 

SPIRIT, malt. See Mal T-di/iillery. 

SPIRIT of melaſſes. See MoLos5Es-ſpiri. 

SPIRIT of nitre. See Nitrous Acid. The moſt common 
method of diſtilling /pzr:t of nitre, eſpecially in any great 
works, is to employ clay, which contains vitriolic acid, 


% 


as an intermediate ſubſtance, For this purpoſe two parts | 


of dry and powdered clay are to be well mixed with one 
| . | 


the ſaid mate- | 


part of nitre ; the mixture is to be 
ware retort, placed in a reverberating fy 


retort a receiver is to be fitted, which is to 


and the diſtillation is to be promoted by x 


put into an 


rnace; to thi 


be well luteg 


that is very gentle at firſt, and raiſed at at ande 
t 


the retort ſhall be red-hot, 
Diſtillers of aqua Fortis do not uſe re 


furnace, called a galley, and a wood-fire 
diſtillation. 'The operation laſts twelye h 


hot, and very pure nitre of the third or fo 
well dried. Theſe two matters are to be 
carefully mixed together in equal proporti 


then to be poured into a good earthen-ware 


a paper funnel, which paſſes into the belly 


7 tort 
ware bottles, with ſhort crooked necks; th 


are veſſels exactly of the ſame form : two x 
veſſels are diſpoſed oppoſite to each other i 


Ows of 


E receiyen 


theſs 


n an Oblons 


is uſed for the 


Outs. 


The ſpirit of nitre diſtilled by means 

high coloured and ſmoking 4 that which wh 

other methods, though it may be equally ſtron 
SPIRIT of nitre, ſmoking, may be obtained þ 

martial vitriol, previouſly calcined till jt þ 


retort th 


that none of the powder may adhere to the neck 


The retort is placed in a reverberatory fur 


is not fo 
tained by 


Y mean of 
Decomez red. 
urth boiling, 
Pounded 28d 
ons: they wn 


rough 


of the retor; 


of it. 


is pl nac 
bars of which is fixed an earthen diſh filled with an 


to the retort a large glaſs balloon, in which! 
hole, 1s to be fitted and luted with a fat lute N 
is to be covered with a cloth ſoaked with another be 


made of quicklime ſlaked in air, and formed into a thin 


paſte with whites of eggs; the whole Juting apparatus 


to be bound with a ſtring; then the diſtillation is to he 
commenced with a very flow fire: the balloon will ſoon 


be filled with red vapours which are condenſed ther 
while another portion of Hpirit of nitre diſtils end 


by drops. This diſtillation is to be continued till the je- 
tort is red-hot, and no more vapour is raiſed. 


When the veſſels are cooled, they are cautiouſi to he 


unluted, and the liquor in the balloon is to be quicky 
poured into a clean and dry glaſs bottle, though a gla 
funnel ; which bottle ought to be quickly ſtopped with 
glaſs ſtopple. This is the method of diſtilling ſmoking 
ſpirit of nitre uſed by Mr. Beaume, and it is a very pool 


although it may be equal, or ſuperior in ſtrength. 
former is rendered ſo ſmoking by the phlogiſton of ti 


ed ſo fixed that it cannot riſe in diſtillation 


The 


SPIRIT of nitre, dulcified, ſpiritus nitri ducts, à form 0 


medicine ordered to be made thus: take of rectified J 


rit of wine one quart, and of Glauber's ſpirit f 


half a pound; or one part of nitrous acid and tuo 


lt 
alto 


| of rectiſied ſpirit of wine; mix them by pouring 6 [pr 


. . . 2 1 th 3 
rit of nitre on the other, and diſtil the mixture ne 
not nile all 


gentle heat, as long as what comes off will 
fermentation with a lixivial ſalt. | 


and powerfully diuretic. It is added by d 
and juleps, till it has given them an agrees 
It is alſo much uſed by our diſtillers to 8! 
thoſe ſpirits, whoſe natural flavour of t 
have deſtroyed by the improper uſe of a 


flavour, and is not at all prejudicial to lie 
well falls in with the nature of the pit, 
its medicinal properties as a diuretic, de 
lithontriptic. 


This is uſed medicinally, and conſidered 2 


6 apertilie 
r ops to potion 
ble actdity- 
ve 2 vinolity® 
hat kind 
Ikaline (as 
5 
the rectifications. Nothing can be more pre air 
purpoſe than this ſpirit, as it really g es 


h alth, — 


obſtruent, ® 


the 


ye! 
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Tos 


SPI 


A of making it for this purpoſe is improveable, | 
a0 _ the reparation of a ſpirit of wine impreg- 


by uſing. dient, which ha 
1. ich ſome fine flavoured ingredient, which has 
; | N oil, for acids do not 2024 mix where there 
0 4 il. . „ . | 

N o _ paration of this dulcified ſpirit of nitre, the 
at 


-- tands in digeſtion with the ſþirit of wine, the 
_ i 3 0, by the ſame means alſo, the vio- 
f corroſive oil of vitriol may be ſo blunted, as to be 
pa ker ſcarce perceptible to the taſte, In fine, a ſpi- 


0 ritus nitri dulcis MAY be made, by a flow digeſtion, 
Wy FI 


- eatly ſuperior to that commonly uſed, and of ſo fixed 
be nature, chat it will not be. ſubject to have its flavour 
16 n off from the ſpirit it is mixe with, any ſooner than 

0 


be native vinofity of brandy will of itſelf fly off from 
in 99 ſpirit, as it always will in time. A proper care in 
the preparation of this acid might free the diſtillers from 


red ; j 
f 555 / nitre, juſt before they ſend their goods away, 
100 2 the L ſhould be loſt before the ſpirit is all 
Vie uſed, and ſo the ſophiſtication be found out. There 18 
our no fixing any certain proportion in which the acid is to 
ot be mixed with the ſpirit, but in general it is beſt not to 
of. overdo it ; for though it wall give an agreeable vinoſity 
n the to any tolerably clean ſpirit, the perſon will be much | 
and: deceived who attempts to drown the bad flavour of a foul 
{mal one by it. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. ; ; 2 
s lute A nitrous ETHER is obtained by mixing. nitrous acid | 
t lute with /pirit of wine; the true method of obtaining it was |. 
a thin frſt ſuggeſted by M. Navier 3 his proceſs, communicated 
atus i to the Academy of Sciences in 1742, conſiſts in mixing | 
to he together ſpirit of wine and ſpirit of nitre in a bottle, 
I foon which is to be exactly cloſed, and left at reſt, till the 
there, æther is formed and collected like an oil upon the ſur- 
dually face of the liquor. 1 | 
the te- Mr. Beaume's proceſs is as follows: put ſix ounces of 
rectified /pirit of wine into a bottle made of ſtrong and 
to de thick glaſs, large enough to contain a pound of water; 
quickly lace this bottle in a bucket of freſh water, which will 
a plals ſtill better for the purpoſe if it has been rendered 
with colder by throwing into it two or three pounds of ice, 
moking in ſmall bits; pour upon the Hpirit of wine, at four or 
ry good five times, four ounces of ſmoking ſpirit of nitre, ſo con- 
centrated, that a phial, capable of containing an ounce 
tion, 28 only of water, ſhall be capable of containing an ounce 
con- and a half of this ſpirit of nitre : obſerving, during the 
| whole time of pouring the ſpirit of nitre, that the ſpirit 
becauſe of wine be kept in a ſtate of perpetual rotation. As ſoon 
litillng as the two liquors are mixed, ſtop the bottle quickly 
lic acid, with a good cork, which muſt be driven firmly into the | 
be put neck of the bottle, and covered and faſtened with a piece 
re, ole of leather doubled, and bound with packthread. Leave 
N it at _ in the cold water, which ought to be ſometimes 
1 2 glal renewed, 
10ugh to Twoor three hours afterwards the liquor loſes ſome of | 
ratus d its tranſparency by the interpoſition of many ſmall drops | 
article of æther, which are diſengaged throughout the liquor. 
> precal This zther gradually collects and floats upon the, ſur- 
lation 1 face. Within twenty-four hours the liquor will have | 
the end, become clear, and the æther formed, which will be | 
„ is the about two ounces, may be ſeparated ; but as more =ther | 
1. Thi will ſtill be produced, the method is to leave it ſeven or 
* tight days before any of it be ſeparated. After this | 
4 time no more æther is formed: pierce then the cork | 


*. vith a pointed inſtrument, and a conſiderable quantity 
the Hy ae itſelf during the production of the æther, and 

. 2 is compreſſed in the bottle. When the air has 
methocs, cicaped, uncork the bottle, and pour quickly its con- 


the acid, tents into a glaſs funnel, that the ether may be ſepa» | 


the ſmall rated. 


3 8 27 æther will amount to about four ounces, and the 
s re " uum will weigh five ounces and a half; ſo that half 
ounce ſhall have been loſt during the proceſs. This 


form th | Ys | | 
fed J. bole. ought to be put into a well cloſed cryſtal-glaſs 


4 1 | vir. Woulfe deſcribes an apparatus by which nitrous | 
1 15 Fa Ys b may be expeditiouſly Na by diſtillation, with 

5 ha acid cat only occafioned by mixing together the nitrous 
N i auf ade the /pirit of wine. This diſtillation is per- 
ee A oY 2 matraſs with a high neck, to which is fitted 
aneritifh y mea With a ſpout, communicating with the receiver 

1 ö ation denſe 455 of a long tube. The vapours that are not con- 
in in 0 this receiver, or in a bottle joined to a ſpout | 
0 to ent ORs are conveyed from the receiver through a 
kind theſ any ſpirit of wine contained in a bottle. If 
ge lil l they are 5 paſs uncondenſed through this /pirit of wine, 
er for li ſpirit of eyed through another bent tube into more 

e brand colleQtea e contained in another bottle. The liquor 

| but lowly RR bottle annexed to the receiver, being 

| promote Vor. IV No with llaked lime, furniſhes very fine 
ent, aſl ' 8 . 34% | | 


Tis 


that troubleſome neceſſity they are under of adding their. 


of air will eſcape with a hiſſing noiſe, which had diſen- | 


LED 


condenſed, contains ſo much zther, that this fluid may 
be ſeparated from the ſpirit by adding water. This /p:- 
rit of wine is by the operation changed into good dulci- 
feed ſpirit of nitre. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivii. art. 50. 
SPIRIT / Ammoniac. See AMMoNiac. | 
SPIRIT of ſalt. See Marine Acip. Ordinary ſpirit of 
alt is diſtilled by the mixture of one part of common 
ſalt with two parts of dried clay, in the manner already 
deſcribed for the diſtillation of s IR Hr of nitre. But in 
order to have the ſtrongeſt ſpir:t of ſalt, it is neceſſary to 
employ as an intermediate the pure vitriolic acid, as Glau- 
ber practiſed. However, this operation is very difficult 
and laborious. In order to obtain this ſpirit, on two 
pounds of dry ſea-falt the college of London directs two 
pounds of oil of vitriol diluted with a pint of water, 
that of Edinburgh one pound of oil of vitriol diluted with 
equal its quantity of warm water, to be poured by little 
and little, under a chimney, that the operator may not 
be incommoded with the noxious fumes : the retort is 
placed in ſand, and the diſtillation performed with a fire 
gradually increaſed till nothing more will arife. The 
ſpirit may be freed from its ſuperfluous water, by a ſe- 


riſing in a proper degree of heat, while the ſtronger acid 
remains behind. | | 

The following is the proceſs ſucceſsfully practiſed by 
Mr. Beaume : common ſalt is to be put into a tubulated 
ſtone-ware or glaſs retort, which is to be placed in a fur- 
nace-for diſtilling ; and to this retort a balloon is to be 
fitted, exactly in the ſame manner as for the diſtillatica 
of ſmoking 8PIRIT of nitre. 


acid, previouſly diluted with a little water, equal to a 
ſeveral different times, and the opening is to be cloſed 


added. | 


pours paſſing from the retort into the receiver. Theſe 
are the ſmoking /þ:r:t of /alt which this acid diſengages, 
even without fire ; for which reaſon theſe firſt vapours 
\ Ought to be allowed to paſs before the fire be kindled, 
which ought not to be done till they are conſiderably di- 


at firſt, and the veſſels might be broken. 

A very little - fire is to be kept up in the furnace, and 
only as much as is neceſſary to continue the diſtillation : 
laſtly, the diſtillation is to be conducted to the end with 
the ſame attentions that is required for ſmoking pirit 
of nitre; and when it is finiſhed, the ſpirit of ſalt is to 
be collected in the ſame manner. | 


This /þirit of ſalt may be dlilcified by mixing this acid 


much concerning the methods of dulcification. 'The 
proportions are from two to five or fix parts of Hirit of 
wine to one part of /p:r:it of ſalt. Some require a ſmok- 
ing /þirit, others do not ſay whether it ſhould be con- 
centrated and ſmoking, or not. Some direct the diſtil- 
lation of the mixture, others are content with mere di- 


fied ſpirit of wine, and the mixture, after digeſtion for 
| ſome days, to be ſubmitted to diſtillation in a ſand-heat. 


eſteem againſt weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, 
and other ſimilar complaints brought on by irregulari- 
ties. | | jan 
SPIRIT of ſulphur. See Spirit of SULPHUR. 725 
SrIRIT of Venus, is a name given by chemiſts to the acid 


. 


— 


or of Venus, whi 


for this purpoſe than to put verdegriſe, or cryſtals of ver- 
degriſe, into a retort, one third part of which ſhould 
remain empty: to this retort a receiver is to be adjuſted, 
and the diſtillation begun with a very gentle fire :. the 


they are nothing but phlegm : the diſtillation is to be 
ee by gradually augmenting the fire till the retort 


acid of vinegar paſſes in this diſtillation partly in white 
clouds and partly in drops. This acid forms &THER 
when diſtilled with 2 of wine. | 
SPIRIT of vinegar, Sce VINEGAR and Ack ru. 
SP1RIT of vitriol, is a name given, in general, to every 
dilute vitriolic ACID. See CONCENTRATION and Vi- 
TRIOL. 


ther. The ſpirit of wine in which the vapours were 


cond diſtillation in a glaſs cucurbit ; the phlegmatic part 


This apparatus is to be left till the lute has become firm ; 
then through the tubulated opening of the retort, by 
means of a glaſs funnel, a quantity of reQtified vitriolic _ 


third part of the weight of the ſalt, is to be poured at 
each time immediately after a part of the acid has been 


As ſoon as the vitriolic acid is added, we ſee white va- 


miniſhed, otherwiſe the diſtillation would go on too fait 


with twice its weight of rectified Hpirit of wine, and di- 
geſting this mixture — a month. Authors differ 


geſtion. The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory direCts this acid 
to be poured gradually into thrice its quantity of recti- 


This dulcified marine acid has been held by ſome in | Jay : 


obtained by diſtilling verdegriſe, or cryſtals of verdegriſe 
are nothing elſe than combinations 
of copper with acetous acid. Nothing more is required 


firſt portions of liquor which paſs are to be ſet apart, as 


gins to be red-hot, and 2 eſcapes from it. The 


7G | SPIRIT 


—— —— —— 


SPI Sp 4 


SPIRIT is alſo uſed for any incorporeal being, or intelli- „ Mindereri. See VINEGAR. 
gence. In which ſenſe God is faid to be a ſpirit 3, an- |[SpIRITUS refor of vegetables. See Arch pz. 
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| gel are ſpirits; and the devil is an evil ſpirit. SPIRITUS tartari, the name of a medicine ye 


n this ſenſe the human ſoul is alſo called a ſpirit, from 


Germany, and probably in the greater eſtee 


m becayf 


its thinking and reflecting powers, which cannot be | of the difficulty of preparing it. It is the ſpirit of fan 
conceived to reſide in any thing material. See SOUL. tartar volatilized; and is ordered by Langelot to be ut of 
F. Malebranche obſerves, it is extremely difficult to con- in this manner: let two or three pounds of SE Made 
ceive what it is that ſhould make the communication be- | be burnt to a blackneſs, in order to have what is N 
tween the body and the Hirit; for if the ſpirit have no | ceſſary, a ferment to ferment the tartar with; pu "4 
material parts, it cannot move the body. But the argu-| into a large pot, and pour to it ſo much water 23 2 


ment muſt be falſe ſome how or other; for we believe 
that God can move bodies, and yet we do not attribute 
any material parts to him. | 

Sp1kiT, in Theology, is uſed, by way of eminence, for the 
third perſon in the Holy Trinity, called the Spirit, the 

Holy ſpirit, or Holy Ghoſt. Hy | 
The Socinians deny the peronality of the Spirit; and 
the Arians his coequality with the father. 

SrirtT, order of the. Sec Hol Ghoſt. 

SpIRIT is alſo uſed, among Divines, for the divine power, 
and virtue, and the communication thereof to men. | 
In this ſenſe the Spirit is ſaid to have gone out on the face 
of the deep, Gen. i. 2. and the prophets to have been 
poſſeſſed with the Spirit of God, Providence, in this 
ſenſe, is that univerſal Spirit whereby God makes all na- 
ture to aft. 


Thus the holy Virgin is ſaid to have conceived of the | 


Spirit. Fey 
SPIRIT, private, is a term that made a great figure in the 
controverſies of the two laſt centuries. It ſignifies the 
particular ſenſe or notion each perſon has of the dogmata 
of faith, and the truths of religion, as ſuggeſted by his 
own thoughts, ard the perſuaſion he is under with regard 
to them. | 
The firſt reformers denying ſtrenuouſly any infallible in- 
terpreter of the Scripture, or any ſettled judge of contro- 
verſies, maintained, that every perſon was to interpret 
and judge of revealed truths by his own light, aſſiſted 
by the grace of God; and this was what they called 
private ſpirit, or judgment. | 0 
Againſt this, the arguments uſed by the Romaniſts are, | 
that revealed truths being one and the ſame for all be- 
lievers; the rule God has given us for judging of them, 
_ ought to repreſent them to us uniformly, and the ſame ; 
but the private ſpirit informs Luther one way, and 
uinglius another. It divides Oecolampadius, Bucer, 
_ Ofander, &c. And the doctrine it diſcovers to the 
Confeſſionites, is quite different from that it ſhews the 
Anabaptiſts and Mennonites, in the very ſame paſſage 
of Scripture. ES | | 
SeIRIT, /piritus, is alſo uſed, in Proſody, to ſignify the 
greater or leſs degree of breath employed in the pronun- 
ciation of the initial Greek vowels, and of the letter p. 
In ſounding the vowels we may obſerve, every vowel has 


its ſound by a ſimple conformation of the mouth, wherein | 


the breath has little or no concern, as being confined in 
the arteria aſpera: the ſpirits, or breaths, which are 
placed on the initial vowels in words, are to denote the 
force this initial vowel is to have from the breath when 
the word is pronounced. If the ſound of this vowel be 
ſmooth, as all the ſounds of the vowels naturally are, 


this is termed ſpiritus lenis, a MILD BREATH ; but if this | 


| vowel be to be pronounced with a more vehement expul- 
ſion of the air, this is termed ſpiritus aſper, or a rough 
breath, or aſpirate; and when Me aſpirate and acute are 
in the ſame ſyllable, the mark of the breath, in this ini- 
tial vowel, only ſignifies, that the vowel is to be pro- 
nounced with a ſtronger breath than the initial mild 
vowels ; for aſpirates do not alter the tone of any ſylla- 
ble, but only ſtrengthen, increaſe, and ſwell the tone. 


_ tort. 


OPIRITUS volatilis aromaticus, a name given of late to 


SPIRKETTING, among Ship-carpenters, denotes that range 


SPIRTING cucumber, in Botany, a ſpecies of momurdica 
SPISSUM, in the Ancient Muſic, was uſed to ſignify thoſe 


ſerve to ſtand an inch above it; make this mixty; | 

warm, and then pour into it half a handful of era a 
tar powdered ; bubbles of air will ariſe upon this be 
will continue ſome time; when they ſeem to deer yy 
more powdered rartar is to be added from time to 
to keep up this fermentation. The bubbles will bel, 
and rife in cluſters, and reſemble bunches of grapes! 
all but colour. The fire all this time muſt be hy 
managed, and the tartar put in gradually, that the fr 
mentation do not become too great, or the maſs b 
over the pot. 0 
After this the matter is to be put together into an Iro 
retort, and a very gentle fire kept under it for ſome FR 
and gradually heightened, fo as to force up all the fi. 
this being done, the volatilized ſalt is to be carefully 1. 
parated, and it is remarkable, that the ſalt is ſo whoth 
volatilized by this fermentation, that there ſcarce x 
mains any fixed falts in the caput mortuum in the le- 


ale, 


lay: 


The liquor in the receiver is to be rectiſied by another 
diſtillation, the water, neceſſarily uſed in the ferment. 
tion, rendering it too weak. When it is reQified fo fo 
that it appears whitiſh, it is known to be of a due ſtrengt, 
and it is then the famous /p:rit of tartar, not only eee 
brated for its medicinal virtues, but famous for extri. 
ing tinctures that can be obtained from no other men. 


ſtruum. | 

what uſed to be called /al volatile oleoſum. The modern 
way of making it is this: take eſſence of lemons, and oi 
of nutmegs, of each two drams ; oil of cloves half x 
dram; dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac a quart; diſtilthe 
whole with a very gentle heat. See Spiritus ſalis Au- 
MONIACI. | | 


of planks which lies between the water ways and the 
lower edge of the gun-ports, within the ſide of a flip of 
war. | 


See Male BaLs AM apple. 


two ſmaller conjunct intervals of a tetrachord, which, 
taken together, were leſs than the third. 

The Greek term for this was wwevoy, This happened in 
the enharmonic, and the three chromatic genera; it 


each of which the interval between the hypate and the 


lichanos, was leſs than the interval between the lich- 


nos and the nete. To the ſpiſſum was oppoſed the un. 


ſpiſſum, d Ef, or rarum, as Martianus Capella tran 


lates it. The a'Tvxvo happened in the two diatonic g 


nera, where the two ſmalleſt intervals were equal to, « 
greater than the third. They were ſuppoſed equal in the 
diatonicum molle, and greater in the intenſum. 
GENUs. | . 


SPIT-deep, a term uſed among Farmers for a ſoil as deep 


can be dug up at once with a ſpit or ſpade. 


SPITTER, among Sportſmen, a red male deer near un 


years old, whoſe horns begin to grow up ſharp and ſpit 
wiſe, = | | | 
It is otherwiſe called a brocket and pricket. 


SpIRIT, modes 1 See MopE. IsSPITTLE. See SALIVA and 8pU Tux. | 
SPIRIT O, in the Halian Mufic, is uſed to ſignify that a |SPITTLE, a corruption of the word HOSPITAL. 1 
performer ſhould ſing or play with vigour, life, and /pi- |SPIZA, in Ornithology, a name by which the ancien 
rit. Hence we meet with con ſpirito in cantatas and | turaliſts called the CHArFINCH. omit 
ſonatas. | |SPLACHNUM, in Botany, a genus of the 0 2 
8SPIRITUALViars. See FRANCISCANS. I claſsof Moss ES. Its characters are, that the 1 4 
SPIRITUALITIES of a biſhop are ſuch profits as ariſe to| upon a coloured apophyſis; the calyptra — 
him from the benefit of his juriſdiction in his dioceſe, | the female flower is diſtinct, and of a ſtar- ile 
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0 and not as a baron of parliament. | Linnzus enumerates four ſpecies. 

"1 Such are thoſe of his viſitations, inſtitutions, ordinations, | SPLATT-/houlder. See SHOULDER. _ ronriate 
N 4 | n preſentation- money, & c. | | | | SPLANCHNICA, a name given to medicines app PH 
[4 OPIRITUALITIES, guardian of the. See GUARDIAN, | to diſeaſes of the bowels. | ont 
1 SPIRITUALIUM gos. See Cus ros. „ |SPLANCHNOLOGY, formed from oY" on e 
164 SpPIRTTUALIIZATION, in Chemiſtry, the action of ex- and aoy2g, diſcourſe, in Anatomy, a diſcoutte der y, 
| WH | tracting ſpirits from natural bodies. Sce SpIRIT. plication of the viſcera. See Tab. Anat. p. 3. 
1 Spiritualization is an. operation that belongs principally | object of this branch is repreſented. | arb 
jt | to fermented ſalts, and then to fermented juices and li- Sarcology is divided into three parts, v 7". 


47% 18 01 
of 


Auors; the fermentation rendering the ſpirits volatile and | myology, and angeiology; of theſe, plane a 
inflammable. | which treats of the internal parts, and partie 


- - —m—_—— — 
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| Spirit of wine is ſometimes ſpiritualixed to that degree, | viſcera. | FI Ulcus 0 
| that upon throwing a quantity into the air, not a drop | SPLEEN, m, lien, in Anatomy, a ſoft, pol Il reſet 
j ſhall fall down ; but the whole evaporate, and be loſt, | a darkiſh red, or rather livid, colour, or ra 11 
| SPIRITUS aceti. Sce AcETI ſpiritus. I bling the figure of a tongue; though ſome la, 
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SPL 


nes roundiſh, being about ſeven or eight 

lu and te ich in length, and four or five in a 
bu Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. m. 

os Jen is uſually ſingle z though ſometimes there are 
The, 1 ſometimes three found. It is ſituate in the 
wo wochondrium, between the ſpurious ribs and the 
ft pl under the edge of the diaphragm, and above 
N kidney; it is ſomewhat convex on the ſide to- 
” : the former, and concave towards the latter. It is 
1 "Qed to the omentum, and, by means of that, and 
ce blood-vefſels, to the ſtomach and left kidney, and 
© metimes to the diaphragm. a 
Itis covered with two tunics; the external derived from 
he peritoneum, and connected to the internal only by 
vention of the blood-veſſels. The inner conſiſts of 
385 very curiouſly interwoven. From this, probably, 

e derived thoſe innumerable cells, or little bladders, 
which make up the main bulk of the ſplcen; though 
Malpigh rather takes them to ariſe from the venous 
duct. The cells communicate with each other, and diſ- 
charge themſelves into the trunk of the ſlenic vein: their 
:nſide, according to Malpighi, is furniſhed with various 
minute glands adhering together; fix, ſeven, or eight 
whereof form a kind of ſmall conglomerate glands, ' 
wherein the arteries and veins ſeem to terminate. 
Its blood-veſſels are, the SPLENIC artery, which furniſhes 
it with blood from the cœliac; and the SPLENIC vein, 
which carries it thence by the porta to the liver. 


Its nerves come from the plexus lienaris, near the bottom | 


of the ſtomach, and ſend out, at different diſtances, round 
all the arterial ramifications of the ſubſtance of the 
ſpleen, a great number of filaments, in form of an irre- 


ular net-work ; the veſſels are all, as ſoon as they enter | 


the Polen, wrapt up in one common capſula, or mem- 
brane, and plentifully diſtributed together throughout the 
ſubſtance of the ſplcen : beſides theſe, there are lympha- 
tics in great abundance. The anaſtomaſes, between the 
arteries and veins of the ſplcen, are more apparent than 


in any other part of the body; and this viſcus is obſerv- 


ed to be furniſhed with a greater proportion of blood 
than any other part. ; 


The uſe of the ſpleen has been diſputed in all ages; both | 


as no immediate uſe thereof appears from diſſection, and 
2s'we find, that animals, from whom it has been cut, 
live very well without it: all the effects, e. gr. following 
the cutting it from a dog, are, that the animal grows 
more ſalacious than uſual; that it urines more frequent- 
ly; is more hungry than ordinary, and, for the firſt days, 
is troubled with a vomiting and nauſea; It is added, 
that it is neceſſary the part be taken away, to make a goo 

runner. 


Hence ſome have imagined, that the ſpleen only ſerved to 


make a balance in the weight of the body; others, that | 


it was only intended for the ſake of ſymmetry ; others, 


hold it an uſeleſs load, and one of nature's redundances; 


others, a pit, or common ſewer to diſcharge the fæces of the 


blood into; and others, a fire, by the heat whereof the 


action of the ſtomach is animated. 


Many of the ancients took it to be the receptacle of the | 
atra bilis, or melancholic humour; for which reaſon, | 


lome of them call it the organ of laughter. | 


r. Cowper, from the great quantity of blood, and the 


apparent inoſculations of the ſpleen, draws a very natural 


conjecture of the uſe thereof; at leaſt of the peculiar | 
mechaniſm, He takes, then, the ſpleen to be only a ſubor- | 
dinate organ, miniſtring to the circulation; and thinks, 


that by this congreſs of the arterial and venous blood, an 


| Wpetus is communicated to the latter; by which its pro- | 
grels through the rami 


is promoted, which would otherwiſe be ſo broken by the | 
ramifications of the porta, as almoſt to want 


fications of the porta to the cava 
double 


ſtrength ſufficient to carry it to the heart, 


a © action or effect of the ſpleen, according to Dr. Boer- 
arterial blood, prepare it in 


naave 18, to receive the freſh 


1 1 . ' 
ts glands, and pour it into its cells; to return what blood 
is left, from this 


to the ſplenic ve; 
810 50 enic vei 


more intimatel 
alpighi, and aft 
others, take the Np 


er into one humour. 


ut motion of the blood in the aorta, a humour 
ere, fo particles that combine ſo lowly as thoſe of 


%d round about 


action, to the little veins, and thence 


e nervous juice; and to 2 attenuate, and 


artery, moves, at leaſt, as ſlowly as any that paſſes other- 
wiſe to the liver; by which means, the particles that com- 
poſe the bile in the blood which paſſes through the ramus 
ſplenicus, by ſo long and flow. a circulation, have more 
chances for uniting, than otherwiſe they would, had 
they been carried, by the branches of the coliac, direct- 
ly to the liver: conſequently, without the ſpleen, ſuch a 
quantity of bile as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature re- 
quires, could not have been ſeparated by the liver. 

Mr. du Vernoi has added one opinion more to the man 
already given, concerning the uſe of the lern. From 
obſerving a large empty * near the ſpleen, in the ab- 
domen of a dead body, the proportional largeneſs of its 
blood: veſſels, and the ſtructure of the ſplien analogous 
to that of the penis, he concludes the /p/een in a living 
perſon to be ſubject to inflations like a bellows; but how 
it is thus to be moved, or to what purpoſe, he does not 
tell us. See Comment, Acad. Petrop. tom. iv. p. 156, ſeq. 
Mr. Lieutaud argues for the /p/ecr's being larger by a 
greater quantity of blood in it, when the ſtomach is 


empty, and that this blood is preſſed out, when the ſto- 


mach is full, to increaſe the ſecretion of bile. Hiſt. de 
P Acad. des Scienc. 1733. | | 

We have an account, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ne 451, of the extirpation of part of the /p/een of a 
man, which had begun to mortify, notwithſtanding 
which the man recovered. | 


The ſpleen has been cut out of dogs without any damage. 


Mr. Boyle mentions his having ſeen the experiment tried 


on a young ſetter, who recovered in a fortnight. Works 
abridg. vol. 1. p. 27. | 


Dr. Pozzi relates the phenomena he remarked in diſſect- 


ing a dog, whoſe ſpleen was cut out when he was young. 
The liver, which was larger and more heavy than ordi- 


| nary, was alſo more brittle ; the vena portarum was en- 


larged; the gall-bladder was full of bile, more acrid than 
it is commonly. From theſe appearances he thinks the 
uſe of the /pleen to be for ſeparating a liquor like to ſpittle, 
which may dilute the bile, and prevent its too great acri- 
mony. Med. Eff, Edinb, 55 „ 
The ingenious Mr. Hewſon offers a variety of conſidera- 
tions, om which he concludes, that we have as ſtrong 
proofs that the red or veſicular particles of the blood are 


completely formed by the ſpleen, as that the liver ſecretes 
bile, or the teſticles ſemen; not that the /þ/cen is the 


only organ which executes this function; but it ſerves 
as an auxiliary to the lymphatic ſyſtem, in perfecting 
and expediting the formation of the veſicles, or red part 
of the blood: accordingly it may be cut out of the body 
of a living animal, without any conſiderable inconve- 
nience to it. In that caſe, as well as when it is diſeaſed, 
it is ſuppoſed, that the lymphatic veſſels are excited to 


proportion to the exigencies of the habit. See Ly u- 
pHATICS. ; 5 


The uncertainty we are in as to the real uſe of the ſplern, 


has given ground, perhaps, to the notion that men might 
live without the /p/cen; and that, in many caſes, it might 


contribute much to health to cut out this uſeleſs viſcus. 
In the Journal des Sgavans, there is an account of a me- 


thod of deſtroying it, without the terrors of the opera- 
tion of opening the body. | | | 

This was done by a perſon who applied a wooden-knife 
to the ſurface of the body where the /p/cen is lodged, and 


ſtriking forcibly on it with a mallet, told the patient 
that he had broken the ſubſtance of the /p/cen ; and that 
after this it required only the taking certain medicines ' 


which he prepared, utterly to deſtroy and carry it out 
of the body. ET: 


The folly of a pretence of this kind, one would think, 


ſhould have been alone ſuſficient to have laughed it out 


of the world ; but numbers of people ſubmitted to the 
operation, till a youth in Peterſburg unhappily being 
killed by a blow of the kind here mentioned, and his 
belly ſwelling greatly, excited the curioſity of his rela- 
tions to have it opened. The cauſe of his death was 


found to be an hxmorrhage, which had filled the cavity 


of the abdomen, and which proceeded from the /pleen's 
having been burſt by the blow. This convinced them, 
that attempts to wound the ſpleen were no longer looked 
upon as the means of health. Act. Petrop. vol. i. p. 38. 
SPLEEN, infarction of the, infer Gur lienis, 2 diſeaſe con- 


fiſting in an inflation of this lax and celluloſe viſcus, 


owing its origin to a reſtriction of the blood toward the 
ſplenic branch, in which nature ſeems to have intended 
the relieving herſelf from the load of a plethora, by the 
diſcharging a part of the maſs through the vaſa brevia. 
The infardtus licnis differs from an obſtruQion of the 
ſpleen, in that this laſt is a total ſuppreſſion of the blood 
in it, this only a partial one. It is too often confounded 
with nephritic complaints, and is indeed, in general, of 
the claſs of hypochondriae maladies, but only ariſes 17 
a ſpe- 


form a larger quantity than uſual of red particles, in 


SPL 


a ſpecial and peculiar derivation of the blood- to that 
one viſcus, not to any other of the circumjacent parts. 
Signs o it. An infarction of the ſpleen is diſcovered by 
an inflation of the left ſide, a little below the ſpurious 
ribs, attended with permanent pains, but theſe not yy 
acute or violent: theſe complaints have frequent remiſ- 
ſions, ſeldom continuing above a day or two in the ſame 
ſtate. During the time of the ſymptoms being worſt, 
there is a difficulty of breathing, and an anxiety of the 
præcordia, and generally a lowneſs of ſpirits: to theſe it 
may be added, hat there is uſually a dry cough, and fre- 
quent belchings. | | 
Perſons ſubje#t to it. Men are in general much more ſub- 
ject to this diſeaſe than women, unleſs at the middle and 
more advanced periods of life, when they are more ſub- 
ject to it than the men. People of a melancholic habit 
alſo are moſt afflited with ir, and ſuch as have before 
had hypochondriac complaints, and have been injudi- 
ciouſly treated with aſtringents; and all perſons of a ſe- 
dentary and ſtudious life, or who employ much time in 
thinking. | | 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are a ſedentary life, and a diet of 
too heavy and thick a kind; an omiſhon of habitual 
bleedings, or other evacuations, or a ſuppreſſion of the 
menſtrual or hzmorrhoidal diſcharges; an injudicious 


treatment of intermittent fevers with aſtringents, or of | 


acute ones with too cooling medicines, and an habitual 
coſtiveneſs; and to theſe may be added an hereditary 
diſpoſition. OSS 

Prognoſtics in it. This is a diſeaſe of no immediate danger 
to the patient, and the more recent it is when taken in 
hand, the eaſier it is cured; if left to itſelf it becomes 
habitual, and brings no danger of death with it, but if 
improperly treated, it frequently becomes the baſis of 
the moſt obſtinate kind of quartans, or degenerates into 
a ſcirrhus, which may be a long time ſuffered without 
any danger of life; but finally, the whole too often 
ends in flow hectic fevers, and œdematous and aſcitic 
ſwellings. -In women it often terminates in a vomiting 
of blood; and ſometimes, but very rarely, an inflamma- 


ſpeculative, and ſedentary life, 
been imprudently treated with aſtii 
caſes. | | 
Cauſes of it., Beſide thoſe before mentio 
is ſometimes brought on in the ſpicen by 
or other external injury; a too thick di 
very inſtrumental in laying the foundation f 
not a little may be added to all theſe caſes 
paſſions of the mind. g 
Progneflis in it. In recent ſcirrhuſes, and ſuch 
yet incomplete, there is ſome hope of f 1 
r of a cure , and, on the contrary, 
and complete ſcirrhuſes, there is indeed ittle h, 
but here is f 4 ag = Ko 
a one, when wholly left to itſelf, 
years without endangering life. 
There is in a ſcirrhus an evident tendenc 
but this is rather to be expected from ſphacelation th, 
from an inflammatory ſuppuration; but when emol. . 
are uſed, there is great and imminent danger: f. 
theſe are nearly allied to the maturating rem 
may produce their effect; and it is certain, that no bud. 


Method f treatment. This caſe is to be treated in tl 
ſame general manner with the infarctions of th 
already mentioned ; but the more powerful 
are to be uſed in this, as the more ſtubborn caſe: Pete 
tian, bryony, and arum-root, with the five aperier 


with ammoniacum, may be applied: but if the cat; 
ker's Conſp. Med. p. 202. 


SPLEEN is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe, by phyſicians more uſually 


SPLEEN, in Ichthyology. The ſpleen in fiſhes is uſually fi. 
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and thoſe who hay 
ngents in termite 


ned, a ſcirch 
a violent bio 
et may alſo he 
it; and 
by Violere | 


ucceeding in the 


in old Cafes 
is comfort for the patient, that even ſuc 
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will remain nan 


to Corruption 


lents 
ger: for 2 
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able ſuppuration is ever to be expected in this caſe. 


c ſbleen 


reſolyentz 


roots, and the capillary herbs, with the powerful gun 
as galbanum, ſagapenum, ammoniacum, and the ry 
Bleeding mult alſo be ordered, as ſoon as the prime ri 
have been cleanſed ; and externally the plaſter of cicys, 


fixed and obſtinate, it is better to let all applications 
alone, and leave nature to do the beſt for herſelf, Ju. 


called the hypochondriac diſeaſe. 


ate near the ſtomach, in the left fide of the abdomen, 


tory and ſuppurating ſtaſis ſupervenes, and a black, | Its figure is generally triangular, ſometimes oblong, I; 
fetid, and purulent matter is voided by ſtool or by vo- | colour is always more duſky and obſcure than that of tie 
„ ; | | | A „*ͤ„F5F tge. | 

| Method of cure. The plethoric habit, which gives riſe to |SPLEEN-wort, aſplenium, in Botany. See Mil T- aß. 
this complaint, is to be taken down by copious bleedings |SPLEEN=-wort, rough, lonchitis, in Botany, a genus of the 
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in the right foot, and then ſhould be repeated every 


ſpring and autumn; and the menſes muſt be brought to | 


a proper regularity in the ufual way, as muſt alſo the 
hæmorrhoids in the other ſex, bythe application of leeches 
to the part. The ſpiſſitude of the blood is to be amended 


by decoctions of elecampane, hyſſop, and the like; and | 


by moderate and repeated doſes of tartarum vitriolatum, 
gum ammoniacum, &c. and gentle doſes of rhubarb and 


ſena in infuſion muſt be taken at times. To theſe may | 


be added the external uſe of reſolvents and ſtrengtheners, 
ſuch as ointment of marſh-mallows, the plaſter of gum 
ammoniacum, and the like; and finally, the prepara- 
tions of ſteel are to be given: to theſe ſome add a num- 
ber of things eſteemed ſpecifics, ſuch are madder and 
caper- roots, dodder, yarrow, white maiden-hair, and 
ſpleenwort, and the bark of the aſh-tree, and wood of 
the tamariſk. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 194. | 


PLEEN, ſcirrhus of the. This is an indurated tumor of | 


the ſpleen, cauſed by a ſtagnation and inſpiſſation of the 
humours from the exhalation of their thinner parts. This 


complaint is ſometimes complete, and ſometimes incom- | 


complete; but in the moſt favorable caſes it is a much 


more dangerous complaint than an infarCtion of the ſpleen, 


and more difficult of cure. | 
Signs of it. Theſe are a ſenſible and palpable hardneſs 
under the ribs on the left fide, extending towards 
the loins, with a ſenſe of a weight, as it were, hanging 
in this part; and hence the lying on the right ſide is al- 
ways very painful and uneaſy. The face has a dull 
deadneſs in the look, which ſometimes is communicated 
alſo to the ſkin of the whole body, and there is uſually a 
blackneſs about the orbits of the eyes; there is alſo a 
ſenſation of a narrowneſs in the breaſt, with ſome difh- 
culty of breathing, and a dry cough. The appetite is 
uſually voracious, but ſometimes it is affected with nau- 
ſeas, without any apparent cauſe. The bowels are uſually 
ſomewhat coſtive, but irregularly ſo. 'The mind alle 
ſeems affected, and a gloomy moroſeneſs, ſilence, and 
anxiety, oppreſs the perſon, without any viſible cauſe. 
Finally, there uſually is a ſwelling in the right foot, 


which by degrees extends itſelf farther, and is ſeldom re- 


carded at firſt. | 

Perſons of both ſexes are equally ſubject to this diſorder, 
but it is not, however, very common. Men who have 
long been ſubject to hypochondriac diſorders, and wo- 
men ſubjeCt to hyſteric complaints, are moſt ſubject to 
it; and to theſe may be added, perſons of an indolent, 


are theſe; the flowers have not been diſcovered, but 
the pinnules are auriculated near their baſes. 

The general character of the lonchitis, according to Lin 
mon in ſhady woods, by the ſides of ſmall rivulets, ink 


SPLENECTOMIA, the name given to the chirurgica opt 
SPLENETIC, c,,, a perſon affected with oppilatios 


ral bulk; or it is hardened ſo, as to ſhew a ſchirrous i. 
mor therein. e 


ma 
ſpleen is charged withal; whence it is, that the ancielb 


_ vents his ſpleen. _ 
SPLENETIC waters. See WATER. —-, 
SPLENIA, a word uſed by ſurgeons to expreſs comprev 


SPLENIC veſſels, a large artery, and vein of the ſpleen. 


to be there ſecreted, prepared, &c. Its p 


ſurface thereof. It carries the blood ſecreted, the 


cryptogamia filices claſs of plants: the characters of which 


the ſeeds grow on the back part of the leaves; the lea 
reſemble thoſe of the ferns in ſhape, but differ in that 


neus is, that the fructifications are diſpoſed in lines of: 
lunulated figure, which are placed in the under part d 
the ſinuſes of the leaves. He enumerates four ſpecies 
Miller mentions two ſpecies, one of which is very con. 


veral parts of England. 
The root is aperient and diuretic. 


ration of cutting out the s LEEN. 


and obſtructions of the ſpleen. 
In ſplenetic people, the ſpleen is ſwelled beyond the m 


Splenetic people are diſtinguiſhed by a livid, lead-coloured 
complexion ; and their character is, to be very pont 0 
laughter; which is an expedient nature is ſuppo ed g 

A uſe of, to evacuate the too redundant humour {we 


made the ſpleen the organ of laughter and 2 1 
popular ſaying, of a perion laughing heartily, at 


or raps ſeveral times doubled, applied to wounds " 
the plaſters, or other dreſſings. 


f 

. . . . Je leit 

The ſplenic artery, arteria ſplenica, Is 2 trunk 4 i : 
celiac, paſſing under the ſtomach and pancreas 


5 | ſplee! 
ſerving to bring the blood from that artery te the ip 5 
rogrels is e 


: f urface 0 
much contorted; and, after its arrival at the f ci 
e there! 


the ſpleen, it is diffuſed through the ſubſtanc be cel 
ſmall branches, which ſeem to terminate ks "et 
but before it arrives at that viſcus, it ges cane 
branches to the large extremity of the ace nams 
ly called vaſe brevia, and one to the omen 
iploica. | | e ſerte 
te ſplenic vein, vena ſplenica, 1s formed got oe, de 
ral minute veins of the ſpleen, uniting 35 b 8 i 


8 
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we the left branch of the vena porta, to be 

2 e to the liver, there to be farther pre- 

_ and converted into bile. | 

The ker: for water, being pourcd into one of them, 

geeſenchy diſcharges itſelf by the other. | 

pe If, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles, ſo called from a 
SH) (od reſemblance to an ox's ſpleen, &c. called alſo, 

juppt their form, triangulares. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 

_ fig. b. u. 5. Hg., 7. u. 6. and SPLENIUS. 


-1ferior, in Anatomy, a name given by Cowper 
5 SPLEN We called by Albinus hlenicus collt, and by 
5 Winſlow, and others, maſtoidæus poſterior, and portio in- 
a frior ſpentt. See SPLENIUS. S 


TIS. in Medicine, the name of a ſpecies of fever, 
apt the blood 1s powerfully directed toward the 


ion ſpleen by nature, in order to break and diſſolve congeſ- 


han tions formed there. The ſplenitis differs from what au- 
enn thors call an infur&#us lienis in degree, as in this the blood 
= only ſtagnates in ſome degree; and js not wholly ob- 
ther ſtructed; and as there is no acute inflammatory fever 
ud. here, as there is in the ſplenitis. 3 . 
The ſplenitis is very various in degree; in ſome caſes the 
n the whole parenchymatous ſubſtance of the ſpleen being af- 
ple, feed, in others only its membranaceous and ſuperficial 
vents parts. It is eaſy to conceive that the former caſe is 
Pen much the more dangerous of the two. 
erlert Signs of it. This diſeaſe always firſt attacks people with 
gumz, 4 very remarkable ſhivering and coldneſs; this is ſuc- 
> reſt, ceeded by a very terrible heat, and intolerable thirſt E and | 
Z die there is a preſſive pain, and a ſenſible ſwelling in the 
cut, eſt hypochondrium. If the patients expoſe themſelves a 
eaſe is little to the open air, the extremities grow cold almoſt 
eations immediately; if a hemorrhage happens, it is always 
Jun. tom the left noſtril: and finally, the urine 1s reddiſh 
and turbid, and after the fourth day depoſits a roſe- 
uſually coloured ſediment, which has ſomewhat of the appear- 
ance of matter. Plethoric perſons are more than all 
ly fity- others ſubject to this diſeaſe. by Re 
domen, Carſes of it. The general cauſe is a plethora joined with 
g. Its a thickneſs of the blood, which forms ſtaſes, and fixed 
t of the coogulations in the ſpleen; and the fever itſelf is no 
other, than the attempt of nature to break through thoſe 
wat. ſtaſes, by the additional velocity of the motion of the 
; of the blood. The uſual accidents that bring on this bad ſtate 
f which of the blood, are the omiſſion of habitual bleedings, or 
red, but the ſuppreſſion of the natural diſcharges of the menſes 
ne leaves or hæmorrhoids; and the occaſional accidents that im- 
r in that mediately bring on the diſeaſe in this ſtate of the blood 
are, violent commotions of the mind, ſudden chilling of 
to Lite the body when very hot, as by drinking eold water imme- 
ines of a diately after violent exerciſe, the taking violently aſtrin- 
r part 0 gent medicines in fevers, and an improper uſe of cooling 
ſpecies external remedies in diſorders of the ſpleen, as the in- 
ery con. farctions of it, and the like. Zn | 
ts, in ſ⸗ Prognoſties in it. It is always a very dangerous diſeaſe, 
though not ſo fatal as the hepatitis, or a like inflamma- 
| tory ſtate of the liver ; but it 1s remarkable, that as the 
pical ohe vomiting a black matter in the hepatitis is always a fatal 
75 iymptom, fo in this diſeaſe the ſame matter is frequently 
ppilation voided, but it is here ſalutary, and frequently carries off 
the diſeaſe. The appearance of the hæmorrhoids has | 
the nat alſo been frequently obſerved to have the ſame good ef- 
irrous tl fect. When the inflammation lies deep, it 1s molt fre- 
quently fatal; when it is ſuperficial, it is often carried | 
colour olf; but when it ſeems cured, it ſometimes is found af- 
rone i terwards to have degenerated into an incurable ſcirrhus 
ppoſed 0 of the part. | | 
ungut Method of cure. The firſt thing to be done, is to open 
le anczel the bowels by a clyiter, and they are afterwards to be 
hence y kept from becoming coſtive, by a repetition of the ſame 
y, that means. Bleeding is uſually neceſſary, and may be per- 
| COLT more in the beginning of the diſeaſe; 
DE. 10 10 ntle laphoretics are to be given with juleps | 
ST Sy acidulated. Theſe are the proper medicines for 
ounds 0 — CS. and in the afternoon powders of nitre, | 
ere 70 tartar, and crabs eyes, ſated with lemon-juice, 
de kl Nn given with the cooling emulſions; and if the 
MD an {mall Sat, violent, they may be mitigated, by giving 
che fer with 3 es of a gentle anodyne, ſuch as the ſtorax-pill, 
1 5. of the L mem: mentioned powders. If the ſuppreſſion 


al hæmorrhoidal evacuations are 


f © the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
o the parts, „ Or 


e furface 


e there leeches muſt be applied 


£ and no wine, or any other ſt IF 

cells m DE rn » © y other ſtrong liquor, 
Kee thre 8 3 ed, till the decline of the diſeaſe. Junker's 
b commer PLExITS kalte Of by for, h 
| 8 ( ©, 
wm, 12 9 4 lammation of het _ authors to expreſs a tumor 

k n 3 . 
of the fer han age uſed as the name of a vein in the left 
ney quit in the x; 3 83 The vein of this kind 
1141 18 Ca / Jes, 

ted, d= 1 PLENTY „called alſo i een 


= broad, oh} maſtoidæus poſterior, in Anatomy, a 


IV. No 


* 


lenic dein and artery manifeſtly communicate with 


ſuſpeQted | 


SPL 


the back part of the ear, and the poſterior and lower 
art of the neck. | 
t 18 partly angle, and partly made up of two portions, 
one ſuperior, the other inferior. "Theſe two portions are 
cloſely united backward, making only one plain, -but 
they are divided above. 8 | 
The ſuperior portion is fixed to the extremities of the 
three or four loweſt ſpinal apophyſes of the neck, and 
of the firſt, and ſometimes the fri and ſecond of the 
back. It is not fixed immediately to the apophyſes of 
the neck, which are above the laſt, but only by the in- 
tervention of the poſterior cervical ligament. It is like- 
wife fixed to the edge of the interſpinal ligaments of the 
other vertebræ; from thence it runs obliquely toward 
the maſtoide apophyſis, and is inſerted in its upper part, 
and along the neighbouring curve portion of the tranſ- 
yerſe ridge of the os occipitis. 
The inferior portion of the ſplenius is fixed to three or 
four ſpinal apophyſes of the back, beginning by the ſc- 
cond or third, and afterwards running up till it reaches' 
the ſuperior and lateral part of the neck. It is inſerted 
in the tranſverſe apophyſes of the three or four ſuperior _ 
vertebræ of the neck, by the ſame number of extremities, 
a little tendinous ; theſe, however, are ſometimes only 
two in number. The two /p/enii repreſent a great Ro- 
man V, and the ſplenzus, and ſterno-maſtoidæus of the 
ſame ſide, form a figure like a Roman A, or the legs of 
a pair of compaſles, the points of which are an in hori- 
tal Plane. + „ | 
The too /plenzi ſerve to ſupport the head in an erect 
poſture, whether in ſtanding or ſitting ; to moderate the 
flexion of the head forward, and to bring it back again 
to its natural poſture. They ſerve alternately to co-ope - 
rate with either of the s TERNO-MASTOID #1 for the rota- 
tion of the head. The comPLEX1 are aſſiſtants to the /þ/e- 
nii to keep the head ſtraight in ſitting or ſtanding, to hinder 
it from inclining forward, and to raiſe it when inclined. 
When they act together, they, as well as the /p/eniz, may 
move the head backward, while the trunk is bent forward, 
or when we lie upon the belly: this latter motion 1s 
commonly called extex/7on, the other fleion. Winſlow. 
SPLENIUS capitis, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 
to a muſcle, called by Winſlow, and others, the ma/7oi- 
_ deus ſuperior, or upper portion of the ſplenius. Riola- 
nus, and others, call it the tr:angularis ſplenii. 
SPLENIUS colli, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to the 
muſcle, called by Winſlow, and others," ma/oidcers poſte- 
vier, or the lower portion of the plenius; and by Cowper 
the muſculus inferior ſplenii. | | 
SPLENT, or SeLiN'T, among Farriers, a callous, inſen- 
ſible excreſcence, or griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to an 
horſe's ſhank-bone; generally on the inſide below the knee. 
If there be one oppolite thereto on the outſide, it is called 
a pegged or pinned ſplint; becauſe it does, as it were, 
Pierce the bone, and is extremely dangerous. Some call 
this a double ſplent, and others, a thorough {plent. | | 
SPLENTS, In Surgery, pieces of wood uted in binding up 
broken limbs. See FRacTURE. N No 85 
The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for the pieces of a frac- 
. tured bone. t | | 
SPLICE, to, in Sea Language, is to join the two ends of a 
rope together, or to unite the end of a rope to any other 
part thereof. There are ſeveral different methods of per- 
forming this operation, according to the ſervices on which 
it is to be employed. The bort ſplice is made by un- 
twiſting the ends of two ropes, or the two ends of one 
rope, and having placed each of the ſtrands of one oppo- 
ſite to, and in the interval between two itrands of the 
other, to draw them cloſe together; and then inter- 
weave the ftrands of the one into the alternate ſtrands of 
the other, by penetrating the latter with a fid or mar- 
line ſpike, parallel to the axis or length of the rope. 
This ſplice is uſed on the cables, ſlings, block-ſtrops, and 
in general all ropes which are not deſigned to run through 
blocks, or where the /plice is not in danger of being 
looſened or ſeparated. S carts —_— 
The long ſplice, being fixed in three places, occupies a 
greater extent of the rope; but by the diviſion of the 
joinings, the bulk is alſo divided into different parts of 
its length. Hence, it is much neater and ſmoother than 
the /hort ſplice, and better adapted to runthrough the chan- 
nel of a block, &c. for which uſe it is generally calculated. 
The eye-ſplice being intended to make a ſort of eye or circle 
at the end of a rope, the ſtrands are untwiſted, and their 
extremities thruſt through the three ſtrands in that part 
of the ſaid rope whereon the /plice is to be formed, and 
thence paſſing over the ſurface of the ſecond ſtrand, they 
are again thruſt through the third, which completes the 
operation. : 
The cut-ſplice is conſtructed in the ſame manner as the 
eye-/plice z being no other than the ends of two lines 
faſtened together, at a ſhort diſtance from each other, 


„ ſituated obliquely between | 


the extremities of either being interwoven into the * 
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ol the other, ſo that the line becomes double in the ex- 
tent of the ſplice. This is chiefly uſed in lead-lines, 


| log-lines, and fiſhing-lines, where the Hert-ſplice would 


be liable to ſeparation, as being frequently looſened by 
the water. Falconer. | 


SpLicr, to, among Gardeners, is to graft the top of one 


tree into the ſtock of another, by cutting them ſloping, | 


and faſtening them together. 


SPLINT. See SpLENT. 
SPLINTERS of the bone, in Frafures : in caſes of fractures 
the ſurgeon is frequently troubled with /plinters of the 


bone in the way, which vellicate and prick the neighbour- 
ing parts, and render the proper execution of his office 
very difficult. If theſe /þ/rnters are looſe, and have no 
connection with the bone, they muſt be carefully lifted 
out of the wound; if they hang to the bone in ſome part 
by the perioſteum, that muſt be cut off with the ſciſſars; 


\ but if they adhere pretty firmly to the neighbouring parts, 


and do not hinder the reduction of the bone, it is beſt 
to replace the bone, and leave them either to looſen, 
and come out of themſelves by the ſuppuration of the 
parts, or to grow again, as they ſometimes will ſafely 
and firmly do, to the reſt of the bone. When they ad- 
here pretty firmly to the principal parts of the bone, they 
ſhould never be extracted by force, but replaced wit 


the greateſt exactneſs; foravhen this is properly perform- | 


ed, they will frequently unite to the reſt of the bone. 

When the points of /þ/:nters of bone ſtick ſo far out, that 
they are a great hindrance to the reduction of the bone, 
you are diligently to conſider whether you can, by any 
means, contrive their reunion to the bone, which may be 


determined, by obſerving at what diſtance they are from | 


the large bone, and what quantity of fleſh there is inter- 


vening : when they cannot be reduced, or reunited to the | 
bone, they mult be removed with a pair of ſtrong forceps, 


or, if they ſtick very firmly, with a fine ſaw. If the 


ſplinters are buried under the ſkin, and cannot be got 


at with hands, it is proper firſt to try if they can be re- 


duced to their natural ſituation ; and if they cannot, an 


 Incifion muſt be made through the ſkin, that they may 


SPLIT, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the | 
great fumaria bulboſa, or hollow root. e | 


be taken out. Heiſter's Surg. p. 109. | 


 SeLIT, at Sea; when a fail is blown to pieces, the ſeamen 


ſay it is /þ/it. 


SPLIT, when applied to a ſhip, denotes the ſtate of being 


ſtranded and bilged on a rock or ſhore. 


SPLITTING. To lit a thin piece of metal, as an old 


ſilver groat, place the metal on the heads of three pins 


ſtuck up triangularly, and let a heap of flower of brim- 
ſtone burn out upon it; then throwing it hard againſt 


the floor, the upper part will ſeparate from the lower. 
Boyle's Works, abr. vol. i. p. 134 | 


- SPODIUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of abſorbent calx, or 


aſhes, eſteemed drying, and by ſome held to have the 
ſame virtues with coral. | 


The /podium of the ancient Greeks was a greyiſh kind of 


recrement, found in form of aſhes, on the hearths of 


furnaces, wherein braſs was made; and called by them | 


| "The anti. podium, which the ancients ſubſtituted for their | 


8 


o, which literally ſignifies aſhes. 


Spodium is a metalline powder, nearly akin, both in ori- | 
gin and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx ; only it is heavier 


than either. 


The /podium of the Arabian phyſicians, as Avicenna and 


others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes and reeds. 


Some moderns alſo make a ſpodium of ivory burnt and 
calcined to a blackneſs. This is ſometimes counterfeited | 
by burning bullocks or dogs bones; but theſe are of no | 


value. 


ſpodium, was made of myrtle-leaves, galls, and ſome 
other ingredients calcined. . e 


POILS, SpoL14, whatever is taken from an enemy in 


war. Among the Greeks, the /poils were divided in 
common among the whole army; only the general's 
quota was the biggeſt. _ — —— 

By the military diſcipline of the Romans, the ſpoils belong- 
ed to the republic, particular perſons had no title to 


them: and ſuch of the generals as valued themſelves on 


their probity, always carried them to the public treaſury. 


Sometimes, indeed, the pillage was diſtributed, by the 


general among the ſoldiery, to encourage them, or to re- 
ward them; but this was not done without great pru- 


dence, and reſervedneſs; otherwiſe, it came under the 


crime of peculation.) 


The conſuls Romulus and Veturius, were condemned 
for having fold the Jpoils taken from the Æqui. Livy, 


lib. viii. 


SPOLIARIUM, among the ancient Romans, the third part 


of the bath, uſed for undreſſing and dreſſing in. 


Speliarium was likewiſe a part of the gladiatorial ſchools, | 
where their cloths and ornaments were laid, and where 


the woanded and killed were carried. 


7 


SPONGIOSA, in Anatomy, an epithet given to of is 


SPOLIATION, in Law, is an injury done by... 
or incumbent to another, in taking the uin of e ee 
nefice without any right thereunto, but un Fro: bis be, 
ed title. It is remedied by a decree to vero 
profits ſo taken. This injury, when the jus bor or tte 
or right of advowſon, does not come in LR, "Aly 


. 8 g e. 1 
zable in the ſpiritual court ; as if a Patron ft Wy 
ehtz 


A to a beneſice, who is inſtituted and inducted th 
and then, upon pretence of a vacancy, the ſame Any, 
preſents B to the ſame living; and he alſo obtaing nn 
tution and induction. Now, if A diſputes the Ty 
the vacancy, then that clerk who is kept out of _ 8 
fits of the living, whoever he be, may ſue the oth ; 
the ſpiritual court for /polratfon, in taking the uh, 
his benefice. And it ſhall there be tried, what * 
living were, or were not vacant; upon which the ral by 
of the ſecond clerk's pretenſions muſt depend, 5 ty 
the right of patronage comes at all into diſpute K 
one patron preſented A, and another patron preſented 
there the eccleſiaſtical court hath no cognizance provideq 
the tithes ſued for amount to a fourth part of the 10 : 
the living, but may be prohibited at the inſtance 0 
patron, by the king's writ of IN DPICAV IT. 80 alſo i. ö 
clerk, without any colour of title, ejects another from li 
parſonage, this injury mult be redreſſed in the temponl 
courts; for it depends upon no queſtion determinahle } 
the ſpiritual law (as plurality of benefices or no Pluralit 
vacancy or no vacancy) but is merely a civil iy 
Blackſt. Com. b. iii. p. 91. 
SPONDAULA, omnovJavans, formed form ody, libati 
and autos, flute, in Antiquity, a player of the Jute, 9. 
other wind-inſtrument of that kind; who, during the 
offering of ſacrifice, performed ſome ſuitable air in the 
prieſt's ear, to prevent his hearing any thing that might 
diſtract him, or leſſen his attention. 
SPONDEE, Spo dp us, in the Greet and Ladin Praſcch 
a foot of verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables; as 10. 
tunt, divos, campos. x 
The /pondee is a grave meaſure: all Greek and Latin 
hexameters regularly end with a /pondee. 
There are alſo /pondaic verſes; that is, verſes compoſed 
wholly of /pondces, or, at leaſt, that end with two ſp: 
-* ees $ ,, 5 Es Do 
Conſtitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit, - 


|SPONDIAS, in Botany. See Famaica PLUM. 


SPONDYLI, Ero9o, in Antiquity, pellets of braſs uſed 
in giving ſentence, before the xuauor, or beans, came intouſe. 
SPONDYLOLITHOS, a name given by authors to a ſtone 
found in the country of Tyrol, and elſewhere, reſembling 
the vertebre of an animal. It is in reality no other 
than the vertehræ of ſome ſea-iiſh petrified, as is common 
with us, 


[SPONDYLUS, owovlvacg,a term anciently uſed for a vettebn 


of the ſpina dorſi. | | | 
SPONDYLUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Da Coſta to the ſecond family of bivalve $sHELLs, which 
have unequal valves and ſhut cloſe : the diſtinguiltung 
character is the hinge, which in the upper {hell con. 
fiſts of a triangular hollow and cartilage in the cent, 
on each ſide of which is a large deep cavity, and a very 
large thick and prominent tooth, or joint, lies on each 
ſide of the cavity; the ſummit and beak of the under 
| valve is alfo extremely thick and ſtrong, and extends 
from the hinge outwards, into a broad triangular ſlope 
or flat. Some of the /pondy/i are thickly and curioully 


ſet with long thorns or ſpikes, and called thorny oylters; 


theſe, when perfect, are much valued. The ſpecs ot 
this family are not very numerous. 
Liſter, Woodward, Gualtieri, Linnæus, and Mauer 
rank theſe under a particular genus, which they 1 
ſpondylus; but Rumphius, Argenville, Seba, and Da 
rank them as OYSTERS. _ | 
SPONGE. See SPUNGE. _ | «he 
SPONGIOLI, a word uſed by ſome authors to expre $1 
ſmall button muſhrooms, which are gathered before def 
expand or open their heads. 1 
parts of the body, by reaſon of their texture,“ 
porous and cavernous, like that of the ſpunge* ® 
SroNG10sA penis, corpora, Called alſo corpora caverns ay 
nervoſa. See CAVERNOSA corpora unt, 
Srox IOS, a, of the noſe, called alſo ofa tron 
and cribriformia of/a. See CR1BROSUM 0s. 
SPONSIO zudicialis. See Feigned ISSUE» | 
SPONSORS. See Gop-fathers. | 1 
| ven by the chem 
SPONSUS, one of the many names given by | 
to mercury. 5 1 the Lain 
SPONTANEOUS, SroxrANRs, formed hon. 118 
adverb ſpante, of one's own accord, in the fchuo _ , 
applied to ſuch motions of the body and miud 
form ourſelves without any conſtraint. d upon a8.” 
Thus, in morality, thoſe actions performe 8 oun i 
ward and natural principle, conformable to clinatiohh 
| 1 
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chnations, | 
ahm . in evacuation, effected without any appli- 
” —_—_ purpoſe, is called a ſpontaneous evacuation. 
w_ laude or wearineſs, not occaſioned by any pre- 
nd 2 " ue, is called a ſpontaneous wearimeſs. _ 
__ - reneration. See EQUIVOCAL generation. 
0 nd 2 See „ 
f litary Language, 18 a - 
N [Ones e oled inſtead of a half-PIK E by the 
bling 2 ſpontoon is planted, the regi- 
Ny when pointed forwards, the "regiment 
men 


marches 3 and v 


JJ, platea 
e kind, approac 
he ul b, 560 fled the /poon-bill from the re- 


of its beak, which is different from that 
rg HP being broadeſt at the extremity, and | 
ode inating in a large rounded, flat proceſs, reſembling 
oy ery or, if it were hollow, a ſpoon. See Tabs V. 


Aa Ne 55. 
'Th 


is bird has been called leucorodias and alberdeola, and | 


by ſome very improperly the pelecanus. In the Linnzan 


i to the genus platalea, 5 
1 a 3 of which are, that the bill is 
Latte, widening towards the end, circular and flat ; 
the feet are ſemipalmated, and have four toes, Of this 
enus Linnæus enumerates three ſpecies, one of which 
's the platalea leucorodias, Or ſpoon-bill. The whole bill 
of this bird is of a fine ſhining black, except a bright 
orange-coloured ſpot juſt above the point of the upper 
mandible, which 1s a little bent downward at its extre- 
mity: at the angles of the bill, on each cheek, there is 
alſo a ſpot of the ſame colour; the upper ſurface of the | 
bill is elegantly waved with dotted protuberances; a de- 
preſſed line, extending from the noſtrils, is continued 
round it near its edge; its ſubſtance appears like whale- 
done, being thin, light, and elaſtic; the tongue is ſhort, 
and heart-ſhaped, and when drawn back, ſerves as a 
valve to cloſe the entrance of the throat; when pulled 
forward, it has the appearance of a triangular button; the 
ears are large, and placed an inch behind the angles of 


© the | | le body, wings, and | = 5 | 
| the mouth; the plumage of the whole body, wings, To which Kepler adds, that in 1547, the fun appeared 


tail is white 3 on the back-part of the head is a beautiful 
creſt of white feathers, hanging behind. the neck ; the 
legs are black, and alſo the thighs, which are naked 


a ſmall web, extending to the firſt joint on each. 


rope, South America, and the Philippine iſlands. | 
A flock of theſe birds migrated into the marſhes near | 
Yarmouth in Norfolk in April, 1774. Pennant. | 


a tempeſt, and flying according to the wind like a va- 
pour. | | 5 
droox-wort, in Botany. See SCURY Y-praſs. 25 
OO NIN G, or S OOMINc, in the Sea Language, was 

formerly uſed to denote that movement in ſailing, which 
1s now called SCUDDING. 1 ie | 
DIORADES, in 4/tronomy, a name which the ancients 
| gave to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtella- | 
tion, | 


conſlellary lars. 


Many of the ſporades of the ancients have been ſince | 
formed into new conſtellations, e. gr. of thoſe between | 


Leo and Urſa major, Hevelius has formed a conſtella- 


tion, called Leo minor; of thoſe between Urſa minor and | 


Auriga the ſame perſon has formed another conſtellation, 


mother called Canis venaticus, Qc. | 3 | 
PLORADIC, Topadne;, formed from onopas, diſperſed, of 

reifen J treu, Sc. in Medicine, an epithet given to 
ſuch diſeaſes as have ſome ſpecial or particular cauſe, 


and are diſperſed here and there, affecting only particu- 
har conſtitutions, ages, Ke. | 


Sporadic ſtands in oppoſition to EPIDEMIC diſeaſes which 


are thoſe ariſing from a general cauſe, and that are com- 
mon to all kinds of perſons, of what complexion and 
quality ſoever. , — — 


PLURTS, in the Cuſtoms of Flanders, were in great vogue 


dies ago. Every city had a 


toitlelf; th ſolemnity of this kind peculiar 


-"ciennes the Prince of Pleaſantry, and the Prince of the 
| 4 ambray, the Er , and Bou- 
| towns in F Provoſt of Sets. Liſſe, one of the richeſt 
| bours in landers, was not behind hand with its neigh- 
verſion <clebrating ſports, by the magnificence and di- 

$ Whereof, to draw together a vaſt concourſe of 
people from all 


ercluding all conſtraint, are called ſpontaneous 


of the order of 


about half their length; and the toes are connected by 


This bird breeds on high trees, feeds on fiſh and water- | 
plants, and can ſwim: it inhabits the continent of Eu- | 


de00N-drift, in Sea Language, a ſort of ſhowery ſprinkling | 
of the ſea water, ſwept from the ſurface of the waves in | 


Theſe the moderns more uſually call informes, or extra- | 


called ux; and of thoſe under the tail of Urſa minor, | 


t : | 
brough Flanders and the Low-Countries, ſome centu- 


thus Bruges had that called the Foreſter; Va- 
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tilements was called the King of the Spinet, Roy  Epinette, 
which was celebrated with a great deal of ponip and ſhew, 
See Hiſt. Acad. Inſeript. tom. iv. p. 452, ſeq. 
SPORTULA, in Antiquity, a dole, or largeſs, either of 
meat or money, given by princes, or great men, to the 
eople or poor. | 
he ſportula was properly the pannier, or baſket, wherein 
the meat was brought, or wherewith the poor went to 
beg it : thence the word was transferred to the meat it- 
ſelf, and thence to money ſometimes given in lieu of it. 

Sportula was alſo frequently uſed in oppoſition to rea 

cena, a formal or plentiful meal; as in Martial Pro- 

miſſa eſt nobis ſportula, rea data. | 

St. Cyprian gives the denomination ſpertulantes fratres, 

to fork clergymen as then received gifts, or gratuities, 

for their maintenance. | | 

SPOT, in Ornithology, the name of a particular ſpecies of 

pigeon, called by Moore the columba maculata. It is of 
the ſize of a ſmall common pigeon, and was brought 
over to England from Holland. This ſpecies has always 

a ſpot upon its head, juſt above its beak, from whence it 

has its name. The Aachen, of the tail are always of the 

ſame colour with this /p:t, and the reſt of the body is 
all white. The Hot and tail are black in ſome, red in 
others, and yellow in others. They look very beautiful 
when they ſpread their tails and fly, and are a diſtinct 

2 as they always produce young ones of their own 

marks. 

SPOTS, in A/tronomy, dark places obſerved on the diſks, 
or faces, of the ſun, moon, and planets. _ 
The /pots in the ſun are only viſible through a teleſcope : 
ſome diſtinguiſh them into Macur.z, or dark ſpots; 
and FACUL, or bright ſpots; but there ſeems but little 
foundation for any ſuch diviſion. | 5 
The ſelar ſpots have not been long obſerved. They are 
very changeable as to number, form, & c. and are fome- 
times in a multitude, and ſometimes none at all. 

Some imagine they may become ſo numerous, as to hide 
the whole face of the ſun, at leaſt the greateſt part of it; 
and to this aſcribe what Plutarch tells us, viz. that in 
the firſt year of the reign of Auguſtus, the ſun's light 
was fo faint and obſcure, that one might look ſteadily at 
1t with the naked eye. ; 
reddiſh, as when viewed through a thick miſt; and 
hence conjectures, that the /po?s in the ſun are a kind 
of dark ſmoke, or clouds, floating on the ſurface there- 
of. : | EINE | 

Others will have them ſtars, or planets, tranſiting the 
body of the ſun ; but it is much more probable they are 

opake bodies, in manner of cruſts, formed like the ſcums 

on the ſurface of liquors. _ es nh 
Dr. Derham from a variety of particulars which he has 
recited, relating to the ſolar ſþts, (ſee Phil. Tranſ. abr. 
vol. iv. p. 235, &c.) and their congruity to what we 
obſerve in our own globe, infers, that they are cauſed 
by the eruption of ſome new volcano therein, which, 
at firſt, pouring out a prodigious quantity of ſmoke, and 
other opake matter, cauſeth the pots: and as that 
fuliginous matter decays and ſpends itſelf, and the vol- 
cano at laſt becomes more torrid and flaming, ſo the 
ſpots decay and become umbræ, and at laſt faculz; 
which faculz he ſuppoſes to be no other than more 
flaming lighter parts than any other parts of the ſun. 

Dr. Franklin (in his Exper. and Obſerv. p. 266.) ſuggeſts 


1 


rated by fire, riſe into the atmoſphere, and there being 
| freed from the immediate action of the fire, they collec 
into cloudy maſſes, and growing, by degrees, too heavy 
to be longer ſupported, they deſcend to the ſun, and are 
burnt over again. Hence, he ſays, the pots appearing 
on his face, which are obſerved to diminiſh daily in ſize, 
their conſuming edges being of particular brightneſs. 
For another ſolution of theſe phenomena, ſee MacuLz. 
The lunar ſpots are fixed: and aſtronomers reckon about 
forty-eight of them on the moon's face; to each whereof _ 
they have given names. The twenty-firſt is one of the 
molt conſiderable, and is called Yeho. See Nature, &c. 
of the MOON. | | 8 e | 
SporTs, circular, in electricity. See CIRCULAR pets and 
COLOURS. | | 
SPOTS, planetary. Aſtronomers find that the planets are 
not without their pots. Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, 
when viewed through a teleſcope, ſhew ſeveral very re- 
markable ones: and it is by the motion of theſe /pots, 
that we conclude the rotation of the planets round their 
axes, in the ſame manner as that of the ſun is deduced 
from the motion of his maculæ. | 
SroTs, lucid, in the heavens, are little -whitiſh /pots, of 
which there are ſeveral, that appear magnified, and more 
luminous when ſeen through teleſcopes ; and yet with- 
out any ſtars in them. One of theſe is in Andromeda's 


parts. One of the chief of theſe diver- 


_ girdle, and was firſt obſerved, A. D. 1632, by Simon 
| | | | Marius : 


a conjecture, that the parts of the ſun's ſulphur, tepa- _ 
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SPOUT, or water-5youT, in Natural Hiſtory, an extra- 


| Pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time after- 
wards ; ſometimes till the /p:ut form itſelf again, and 
appear anew z which it ſometimes does ſeveral times in a | 


- ſpouts in Yorkſhire, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


ing down into a pipe, or great tube, ſomewhat like Ar- 
chimedes's ſpiral ſcrew ; and, in its working and whirl- | 


Thus, June the 21ſt, he obſerved the clouds mightily 


narily heard in a mill. Soon after there iſſued a long | 


wherein he obſerved a ſpiral motion, like that of a ſcrew, 


trees, which bent under it like wands, in a circular mo- 


as it is commonly ſaid, the water works and riſes in a 


The diſſolution of water-/pouts he aſcribes to the great 
quantity of water they have glutted; which, by its weight, | 


exiſtence, depends, they break, and let go their con- 


[ - 
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Marius : it has ſome whitiſh rays near its middle, is 


liable to ſeveral changes, and is ſometimes inviſible. | 


Another is near the ecliptic, between the head and bow 
of Sagittarius; it is ſmall, but very luminous. A third 
is in the back of the Centaur, which is too far ſouth to 
be ſeen in Britain. A fourth, of a ſmaller ſize, is be- 
fore Antinous's right foot, having a ftar in it, which 
makes it appear more bright. A fifth 1s in the conſtella- 
tion of Hercules, between the ſtars F and n, which /pot, 
though ſmall, is viſible by the bare eye, if the {ky be 
clear and the moon abſent. 


ordinary meteor, or appearance, at ſea, and ſometimes 
at land, very dangerous to ſhips, &c. ofteneſt obſerved 
in hot, dry weather; and called by the Latins zypho, and 
fipho 3 by the French, trompe, &c. 
Its firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper 


part whereof is white, and the lower black. From the 


lower part of this cloud there hangs, or rather falls down, 
what we properly call the „t, in manner of a conical 
tube, biggeſt at top. Under this tube is always a great 
boiling and flying up of the water of the ſea, as in a jet 
dJVeau, For ſome yards above the ſurface of the ſea, the 
water ſtands as a column, or pillar ; from the extremity 
whereof it ſpreads, and goes off, as in a kind of ſmoke. 
Frequently the cone deſcends fo low, as to touch the 
middle of this column, and continue for ſome time con- 
tiguous to it; though ſometimes it only points to it, at 
fome diſtance, either in a perpendicular, or in an oblique 
line. See Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 15. 
Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, whether the cone 
or the column appear the firſt, both appearing all of a 
ſudden againſt each other. But ſometimes the water 


boils up from the ſea to a great height, without any ap- 


pearance of a /poz pointing to it, either perpendicularly 
or obliquely. Indeed, generally, the boiling or flying up 
of the water has the priority, this always preceding its 
being formed into a column. Generally the cone does 


not appear hollow till towards the end, when the ſca- 


water is violently thrown up along its middle, as ſmoke 
up a chimney : ſoon after this the /pour, or canal, breaks 
and diſappears ; the boiling up of the water, and even the 


quarter of an hour. Sce a deſcription of ſeveral water- 


pots by Mr. Gordon, and by Dr. Stuart, in Phil. Tranſ. | 


abr. vol. iv. p. 103, &C. - | 
M. de la Pryme, from a near obſervation of two or three 


actions, N 281, or Abr. vol. iv. p. 106, concludes, that | 
the water-ſpout is nothing but a gyration of clouds by 
contrary winds meeting in a point, or centre; and there, 
where the greateſt condenſation and gravitation are, fall- 


ing motion, abſorbing and raiſing the water, in the fame 
manner as the ſpiral ſcrew does; and thus deſtroying 
ſhips, &c. | | 


agitated above, and driven together; upon which they 
became very black, and were hurried round; whence 
proceeded a molt audible whuriing noiſe, like that ordi- 


tube, or /pout, from the centre of the congregated clouds, | 


by which the water was raiſed up. Ones | 
Again, Auguſt 15, 1687, the wind blowing at the ſame 
time out of the ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex 

and whirling among the clouds; the centre whereof | 
every now and then dropt down, in ſhape of a long, | 
thin, black pipe, wherein he could diſtinctly behold a 
motion like that of a ſcrew, continually drawing up- 
wards, and ſcrewing up, as it were, wherever it touch- 
ed. In its progreſs it moved {lowly over a grove of 


tion. Proceeding, it tore off the thatch from a barn, 
bent an huge oak-tree, broke one of its greateſt branches, 
and threw it to a great diſtance. He adds, that where- 


column, before the tube comes to touch it, this is, 
doubtleſs, a miſtake, owing to the fineneſs and tranſ- 
parency of the tubes, which do molt certainly touch the 
ſurface of the ſea, before any conſiderable motion can 
be raiſed therein; but which do not become opake and 
viſible, till after they have imbibed a conſiderable quan- 
tity of water. | 


impeding theic motion, whereon their force, and even 


tents; which uſe to prove fatal to whatever is found un- 


them; but the conjecture is made more probable from 


| ſtance, and the moſt favourable to the ſuppoſition of thei 


perſed by preſenting to t 


The analogy between the phenomena of u 


Mr. Wilcke alſo conſiders the water-/þ5! 


ed a great quantity of duſt riſing 
covering a field, and part of the town in 


which, when it was near his zenith, 


derneath. 
ö 8 
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A notable inſtance hereof we have in the Phe 
Tranſactions (Ne 363, or Abr. vol. iv. p. 1 Oli 
by Dr. Richardſon. A ſpout, in 1918, breaks” rely 

motmoor, nigh Coln, in Lancaſhire, the co den kn 
immediately overflowed; a brook, in a few Nay wag 
ſix feet perpendicularly high; and the e 
the ſport fell, which was ſixty- ſix feet over Wa Where 
to the very rock, which was no leſs than ſexen 0 wo 
and a deep gulf was made for above half , a de 
earth being raiſed on either ſide in vaſt hea 5 the 
deſcription and figure of a water-ſpout, with + bet 
to account for it in Franklin's Exp. and Obl. p New. 
Hignior Beccaria has taken pains to ſhow that a 
have an electrical origin. To make this mor 
he firſt deſcribes the circumſtances attendin 
rance, which are the following. 
They generally appear in calm weather. The fea ſeem, 
to boil, and ſend up a ſmoke under them, riſing in 2 
towards the /pout. At the ſame time; perſons wo 
been near them have heard a rumbling noiſe. The irn 


of a water-/pout is that of a ſpeaking-trumpet, the wit 


10, de 
terry 
e enden, 


end being in the clouds, and the narrower end tower 


the ſea. The ſize is various, even in the ſame 051 
The colour is ſometimes inclining to white, and f 
times to black. Their poſition is ſometimes perpendie, 
lar to the ſea, ſometimes oblique z and fometimes 1 
ſpout itſelf is in the form of a curve. Their continua 
is very various, ſome diſappearing as ſoon as forms 
and ſome continuing a conſiderable time. One that e 
had heard of continued a whole hour. But they gr 
vaniſh, and preſently appear again in the ſame place. 
The very ſame things that water-/pouts are at ſen tt 
ſome kinds of whirlwinds and hurricanes by land. They 
have been known to tear up trees, to throw down bull. 
ings, make caverns in the earth; and, in all theſe cafe 
to ſcatter earth, bricks, ſtones, timber, &c. to a cre 
diſtance in every direction. Great quantities of wie 
have been left, or raiſed by them, ſo as to make a kin 
of deluge; and they have always been attended with 
prodigious rumbling noiſe. | 
That theſe phenomena depend upon electricity cant 
but appear very probable from the nature of ſeveral 


the following additional circumſtances. They genenll 
appear in months peculiarly ſubject to thunder-ſtomy 
and are commonly preceded, accompanied, or {ollowed 
by lightning, rain, or hail ; the previous ſtate of the at 
being ſimilar. Whitiſh or yellowith flaſhes of light ha 
ſometimes been ſeen moving with prodigious ſwittneh 
about them. And, laſtly, the manner in which they ter 
minate exactly reſembles what might be expected from 
the prolongation of one of the uniform protuberances c 
electrified clouds, mentioned before, towards the ſe; 
the water and the cloud mutually attracting one another 
for they ſuddenly contract themſelves, and diſperſe almd! 
at once; the cloud riſing, and the water of the ſea unde 
it ſalling to its level. But the moſt remarkable creuts 


depending upon electricity is, that they have been di 
em ſharp-pointed knires c 
ſwords. This, at leaſt, is the conſtant practice of mat- 
ners, in many parts of the world where theſe water-/Pat 
abound ; and he was aſſured by ſeveral of them, that lie 
method has often been undoubtedly 3 | 
„100 1 n 
electricity, he ſays, may be made villble, by bald. 
drop of water to a wire communicating with the ar 
conductor, and placing a veſſel of water under . x 
theſe circumſtances, the drop aſſumes all the varon 1 
pearances of a water-ſp5ut, both in its ite, n 
manner of diſappearing. Nothing 18 wanting oo : 
ſmoke, which may require a great force of elecknch 
come viſible. | 4 a kink 
reat electrical cone, raiſed between the cloud inn 
electrified, and the fea or the earth, and he rele 1 
remarkable appearance which occurred t9 Tr, of 
which ſtrongly confirms his ſuppoſition» On the? 


> obſen. 
2S O' - in the afternoon, he 0 
July, 1758, at three o'clock in e the ground, a 


which be tht 


: | moved gen 
was. There was no wind, and 4 duſt Ne __ 
T » appeare 2 great 1 
towards the eaſl, where ap] Ane bi ap 
d : ever he A. 
ratus ue and to as great a degre * his dow 
e done by natural electrici 4 1. the by 

10% higde 
. - » UN 4 8 x 
the duſt then following it, and colnet - 0 
and higher till it compoſed a thick pillar, ont 
a ſugar-loaf, and at length ſeemed 


the cloud. At ſome diſtance from this, * 
the ſame path, another great cloud, tog 
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aller clouds, moving faſter than the 
bog dire m Jy clouds electrified his apparatus nega- 
receding: when they came near the poſitive cloud, a 
was ſeen to dart through the cloud of | 
cloud, the large negative cloud, and as 
1d diſtinguiſh, the whole train of ſmaller 


ative C hich followed it. Upon this, the nega- 
ne 


ive clouds ſp 


heal "hed not above half an hour. See Prieſtley's 


: i p. 438, &c. 
fe 5 5 eder has been farther confirmed 
_—_ account which Mr. Forſter gives of one of them, 
of Voyage round the World, vol. i. p. 191, &c. On the 
& of New Zealand, he had an opportunity of obſerv- 
5 ſeveral, one of which he has particularly deſeribed. 
Tie ter; he ſays, in a ſpace of fifty or ſixty fathoms, 
moved towards the centre, and there riſing into vapour, 
by the force of the whirling motion, aſcended in a ſpiral 
{rm towards the clouds. Directly over the whirlpool, 
or agitated ſpot in the ſen, a cloud'gradually tapered into 
a long flender tube, which ſeemed to deſcend to meet 
the riſing ſpiral, and ſoon united with it into a ſtraight 
column of 2 cylindrical form. The water was hurled 
upwards with the greateſt violence in a ſpiral, and ap- 
vared to leave a hollow ſpace in the centre; ſo that the 
inunes water ſeemed to form a hollow tube, inſtead of a ſolid 
forme, column; and that this was the caſe, was rendered ſtill 
that he more probable by the colour, which was exactly like that 
ey Often of any hollow glaſs tube. After ſome time, this laſt co- 
ace, jumn was incurvated, and broke like the others; and the 
fer aue appearance of a flaſh of lightning which attended its diſ- 
. le unction, as well as the hail-ſtones which fell at the time, 
n build ſremed plainly to indicate, that water-ſpouts either owe 
le cal: their formation to the electric matter, or, at leaſt, that 
2 gen they have ſome connection with it. — | 
of water In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into 
e 2 kind the ſea, to aſſwage and lay the ſpout, when it approach- 


d with ed them: our modern ſeamen think to keep it off, by | 


making a noiſe with filing and ſcratching violently on the 
V cannot deck; or by diſcharging great guns to diſperſe it. 

everal sor rx fountain. See FOuNTAIN. 

ble ten spR IN. See STRAIN» 5 


r-ſtormy of the otter, _ | 18 
coe SpA T, in [chthyology, a ſpecies of the cLUPEA, with the 
f the it lower jaw the longeſt, and the belly very acute, and the 
aht hare dorſal fin conſiſting of thirteen rays. 5 

ſuiftneß The ſprat, or clupea ſprattus of Linnæus, has generally, 
they ter but erroneouſly, been ſuppoſed a herring not grown to 
ted fon Its full fize ; its uſual length is about four or five inches, 


rances 01 and the body much deeper than that of a young herring | 
the ſea; of equal length; the back fin is placed more remote from | 
another: the noſe than that of the herring: but one great diſtinc- | 
ſe amel tion between this fiſh, the herring, and the pilchard is | 


len unde the belly; that of the two firſt being quite ſmooth, that 
Circus of the laſt very ſtrongly ſerrated z and another is, that 


1 of thei the herring has fifty-ſix vertebræ, this only forty-eight. | 


been dil Beſides, ſprats viſit our coaſts, and continue with us in 


:nives d large ſhoals, when the others, in general, have retired | 


of ma to the great northern deeps. 'They come into the river 
= Thames, below bridge, in the beginning of November, 
that iir and leave it in March, and are, during their ſeaſon, a 

= great relief to the poor of the capital. At Graveſend and 
outs 0G = Yarmouth they are cured like red herrings ; they are 
anging lometimes pickled, and are little inferior in flavour to 
the prune the anchoyy, but the bone will not diſſolve like thoſe of 


er i. ſn the latter. Pennant, | | 

mug STRAY, in Sea Language, denotes the ſprinkling of the ſea, | 
on 1 which is driven from the top of a wave in ſtormy wea- 
1 " | 


Arc Þ — from the broken ſurface of a high wave, 
1 ubereas the latter continues to fly horizontally along the 


i &ronpll . 
| ſtrong! or hurricane, Falconer. 


Ci — e Jens in Natural Hiſtory, a fountain, or ſource 
. f ©, Water, riſing out of the ground. 
4 blen n n ws ſprings, or fountains, is a thing much 
m_ and Þ ted among our late naturaliſts. Meſſ. Mariotte 
und errault aſcribe them to rain: their doctrine is, that 


he the e rain- : 7 
+ ent 2 omg penetrates the earth till ſuch time as it 
> 1 4 ayey 
K cloud | Client {ali . a , X 
a * t ſolid bottom to ſuſtain and ſtop its deſcent, it glides 


long! : 
er he ba zuonß it that way to which the earth declines, till meet- 


ing wi 
"his Ca len a place, or aperture, on the ſurface, through 
the wth N may eſcape, it forms the head of a river. 


0 er 2s , 
> hight OS a the rain is ſufficient for this effect, appears 
e form | {now whi 3 calculating the quantity of rain and 
alt i f ch falls yearly on the tract of ground that is to 
came 1 d inſtance, the water of the —— it is found 
er with! Ve W. No ot take up above one-ſixth part. of it. 


log 


341. 


gener SPRAINT'S, among Sportſinen, a term uſed for the dung 


ther. It differs from s POON- drift, as being only blown | 


fea, without intermiſſion, during the exceſs of a tempeſt | 


foil, or ſtratum; which proving a ſuffi- |. 
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Springs ordinarily ariſe at the bottom of mountains: the 
reaſon, ſay they, is, that mountains collect the moſt 
waters, and give them the greateſt deſcent the ſame 
way; and that, if we ſometimes ſee ſprings on high 
pon and even on the tops of mountains, they muſt 
e brought from other remoter places, conſiderably 
higher, along beds of clay, or clayey ground, as in their 
natural channels. If, then, there happen to be a valley 
between a mountain on whoſe top is a /pring, and the 
mountain that is to furniſh it with water, the ſpring mult 
be looked on as water conducted from a reſervoir of a 
certain height, through a ſubterrancous channel, to make 
a jet of an equal, or ſomewhat leſs, height. 
This theory M. de la Hire has taken under examination, 
in its molt eſſential article, and that where the authors 
ſeem to have been the leaſt diſtruſtful. He has endea- 
voured to find, by experiment, whether rain or ſnow- 
water could penetrate the earth as low as the clayey 
ſtratum : the reſult of his inquiry is, that they do not 
penetrate even ſixteen inches deep, in a quantity ſufli- 
cient to form the ſmalleſt collection of water on a ſolid 


bottom. Nay, this he found when the earth he made 


his experiment on, was quite naked of all herbs and 
plants; but as. ſoon as ever any of theſe came up, and 
were grown to any bulk, ſo far was the rain that fell 


from being able to gather itſelf at the depth of ſixteen 


inches, that it was not ſufficient even to feed the plants, 
but there was a neceſſity for watering them. For the 
quantity of water expended in the ordinary ſort: of 
plants, fee Food of PLanTs. 


Dr. Halley refers the origin of ſprings merely to vapours 


raiſed by the heat of the ſun, or of ſubterrancous fires, 
from the ſea, lakes, rivers, cc. 2 
Now, to ſhew that vapour is a ſufficient fund to ſupply 


all our /prings, rivers, &c; the fame excellent author 


makes an eſtimate of the quantity of vapour raiſed from 


the ſea, by the action of the ſun: for the reſult of which, 


ſee EVAPORATION. | 
Yet the quantity of water thus raiſed, great as it is, is 
only the remains of what is raiſed another way; viz. by 
the winds, which ſometimes ſweep the water off much 
faſter than the ſun takes it up. | | 
To find, now, the quantity of water the Mediterranean 
receives, allow the moſt conſiderable rivers it receives 
viz. the Iberus, Rhone, Tyber, Po, Danube, Neiſter, 
Boriſthenes, Tanais, and the Nile; each to furniſh ten 
times as much water as the Thames; not that any of 
them are in reality ſo great, but ſo to allow for the leſſer 
rivulets; but the Thames is found, by calculation, to 
evacuate 20,300,000 tuns of water daily. All the nine 
rivers above mentioned, therefore, will only evacuate 
1827 millions of tuns in a day; which is little more than 
a third of what is raiſed in that time in vapour. Phil. 
Tranſ. N® 189, or Abr. vol. ii. p. 110. 
The prodigious quantity of water remaining, Dr. Hal- 
ley allows to rains, which fall again into the ſeas, and 
for the purpoſes of vegetation, &c. As to the manner 
in which this water is collected, ſo as to form reſervoirs 
for the different kinds of ſprings, it ſeems to be this: 
the tops of mountains, in general, abound with cavities 
and ſubterraneous caverns, formed by nature to ſerve as 
reſervoirs; and their pointed ſummits, which ſeem to 


pierce the clouds, ſtop thoſe vapours which fluctuate in 


the atmoſphere, and being condenſed thereby, they pre- 
cipitate in water, and by their gravity caſily penetrate 


through beds of ſand and lighter earth, till they are 


{topped in their deſcent by more denſe ſtrata, as beds of 
clay, ſtone, &c, where they form a baſon or cavern, and 
work a paſſage horizontally, and iſſue out at the ſides of 
the mountains. Many of theſe /prings diſcharge water, 
which running down between the ridges of hills, unite 


their ſtreams, and form rivulets or brooks ; and many of 


theſe uniting again on the plain, become a RIVER. 


Aſter all that can be ſaid in favour both of rain and va- 
pour, it muſt be owned, they are both ſtill incumbered 


with great difficulties. _ 8 . 
The perpetuity of divers ſprings, always yielding the 
ſame quantity of water, when the leaſt rain or vapour 
is afforded as well as the greateſt, is a ſtrong ob- 
jection to both. Dr. Derham mentions one in his own 
_ of Upminſter, which he could never perceive by 


when all the ponds in the country, as well as an adjoin- 
ing brook, had been dry for ſeveral months together; 
nor ever to be increaſed in the moſt rainy ſeaſons, ex- 
cepting perhaps for a few hours, or at moſt for a day, 
from ſudden and violent rains. Had this /pring its ori- 
gin from rain or vapour, there would be found an in- 
creaſe and decreaſe of its water correſponding to thoſe 
of its cauſes; as we actually find in ſuch temporary 


. ſprings as have 5 their riſe from rain and va- 
7 


pour: 


—ͤ—b ——x*** 2 — . ̃¶ VER v1 os e 


is eye to be diminiſhed in the greateſt droughts, even 


r 
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pour: add to this, another conſiderable thing in this former, unleſs it is ſupplied by rain. w: 

Ppmiulter ſpring, and thouſands of others; Viz. that 4 charged by the latter, Lap 45 Finz vil dell G. 
breaks out of ſo inconſiderable an hillock, or eminence, | and fo it will continue, even though it rains come (er, 
as can have no more influence in the condenſation of the | ter has had time to penetrate through the » tl they, 
vapours, or ſtopping the clouds, than the lower lands paſs through the channels into the reſervoir. 5. 
about it ba ve. The very higheſt ground in the country | time neceſlary for furniſhing a new ſupply to ih and tl, 
he finds is not above a hundred and thirty-three yards | KE, will depend on the ſize of the git , 2 drain 


| above the level of the ſea; and what is ſuch an inconſi-[ of the ſoil, and the depth of the cavity wil rey: 
Thy 


derable riſe of land, to a perennial condenſation of va-| communicates. Hence it may happen, that fel 
urs, fit to afford ſo conſiderable a /pring ? or the high at E may remain dry for a conſiderable — © in 
Lands of the whole country, to the maintaining all its! whilſt it rains; but when the water has fo — Fra ern 
fountains and rivulets ? | into the cavity of the hill, the ſpring will begin 2 ky 
. 


Other naturaliſts, therefore, have recourſe to the ſea, | Springs of this kind, it is evident, may be 
| and derive the origin of /prings immediately thence ;| weather, eſpecially if the duct KE is not 
but how the ſea-water ſhould be raiſed up to the ſurface with the bottom of the cavity in the hill, and Giſh 
of our earth, and even to the tops of the mountains, is] water in dry weather; and che intermiſſiong of Fog IR 
| { a difficulty, in the ſolution of which they cannot agree. | may continue for ſeveral days. But if we fuppee ll 
1 Some fancy a kind of hollow ſubterranean rocks to re-| to repreſent another cavity, ſupplied with water þ 
1 ceive the watery vapours raiſed from channels commu-| channel NO, as well as by fiſſures and clefts in * 
: nicating with the ſea, by means of an internal fire, and and by the draining of the adjacent earth ; and whe, 
1 to act the part of alembics, in freeing them from their | channel 8 TV, communicating with the bottom of 4 
| ſaline particles, as well as condenſing and converting] 8, aſcending to T, and terminating on the fur a 
them into water. This kind of ſubterranean laboratory, | V, in the form of a s1yHoN; this diſpoſition of 5 
ſerving for the diſtillation of ſea-water, was the inven-| ternal cavities of the earth, which we may nid 
tion of Deſcartes. Princip. part. iv. 8 64. Others, as | ſuppoſe that nature has formed in a variety of ple 
M. de la Hire (Mem. de ! Acad. an. 1703.) &c. ſet aſide | will ſerve to explain the principle of reciprocating [pry 
the neceſſity of alembics, and think it enough that there | For it is plain, that the cavity XOP muſt be up 1 
be large ſubterranean reſervoirs of water at the height of | with water to the height QP'T, before it can paſs 2 
the ſea, whence the warmth of the bottom of the earth, the bend of the channel at T, and then it wil foe 
or even the central fire (if there be ſuch a thing), may | through the longer leg of the ſiphon TV, ad hd 
raiſe vapours; which, pervading not only the intervals] charged at the end V, which is lower than 8. Now if 
and fiſlures of the ſtrata, but the bodies of the ſtrata | the channel 8 TV be conſiderably larger than NO, y 
| themſelves, at length arrive near the ſurface ; where, be- | which the water is principally conveyed into the eſe 
| | ing condenſed by the cold, they glide along on the firſtf voir XOP, the reſervoir will be emptied of its water by 
| bed of clay they meet withal, until an aperture in the | the ſiphon, and when the water deſcends below its 0 
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i ground lets them out. M. de la Hire adds, that the fice 8, the air will drive the remaining water out of the 
| | falts of ſtones and minerals may contribute to the de- crooked channel STV and the ſpring will ceaſe to for. 
| | taining and fixing the vapours, and converting them | But in time the water in the reſervoir will again riſe ty 
BY into water. But we have a ſtill more natural and eaſy | the height QP'T, and be diſcharged at V as before, | 
£ way of exhibiting the riſe of the ſea-water up into moun- | is eaſy to conceive, that the diameters of the channel 
| tains, &c. by putting a little heap of ſand, aſhes, a loaf] NO and STV may be fo proportioned to one anothe, 
of bread, or the like, into a baſon of water; in which | as to afford an intermiſſion and renewal of the ſpring V 
| | caſe the ſand, &c. will repreſent the dry land, or an] at regular intervals. Thus, if NO communicates wit 
1 | iſland; and the baſon of water, the ſea about it. Here | a well ſupplied by the tide, during the time of fon, ti 


for from the doctrine of attraction. See RIVER. trod. ad Phil. Nat. tom. ii. p. 1010. Deſag. Exp. F 


4 the water in the baſon will riſe to or near the top of the] quantity of water conveyed by it into the cavity XP, 
19 | ng heap, in the ſame manner, and from the ſame principle, | may be ſufficient to fill it up to QP'T; and 5817 map 
1 as the waters of the ſea, lakes, &c. riſe in the hills. | be of ſuch a ſize as to empty it, during the time of cb. 
it 1 | | The principle of aſcent in both is accordingly ſuppoſed | It is eaſy to apply this reaſoning to more complicate 

| | | ; to be the ſame with that of the aſcent of liquids in ca-] cafes, where ſeveral reſervoirs and fiphons, communi 

Wo! ! Pillary tubes, or between contiguous planes, or in a tube | cating with each other, may ſupply /prings, with cir 

if it filled with aſhes; all which are now generally accounted | cumſtances of greater variety. See Muſchenbroes' l. 


WY: Againſt this laſt theory, M. Perrault and others have | vol. it. p. 173, &c. | : NT] | 
"NE: _ urged ſeveral unanſwerable objections. It ſuppoſes a va- | We ſhall here obſerve, that Deſaguliers calls thoſe rt 
it „ | | | \ riety of ſubterranean paſſages and caverns, communicat-| procrating ſprings which flow conitantly, but with 
by | ing with the ſea, and a complicated apparatus of alem-| ſtream ſubject to increaſe and decreaſe, and thus be 6 
438 bics, heat and cold, &c. of the exiſtence of which we | ſtinguithes them from intermitcing ſprings, which ford 
1 have no ſufficient proof. Beſides, the water that is ſup- | ſtop alternately. 5 5 
FI poſed to aſcend from the depths of the ſea, or from It is ſaid that in the dioceſe of Paderborn, in Welip 
1 ſubterranean canals proceeding from it, through che po- lia, there is a /pring which diſappears twice in ten 
4 rous parts of the earth, as it riſes in capillary tubes, aſ-] four hours, and always returns at the end of {i out 
4 cends to no great height, and in much too ſmall a quan-] with a great noiſe, and with ſo much force, as to tun 
F | tity to furniſh /prings with water, as M. Perrault has | three mills not far from its ſource. It is called the e 
7H ſufficiently ſhewn. And though the ſand and earth | born, or boiſterous ſpring. Phil. Tranſ. N* 7. P. 1, 
5 through which the water aſcends may acquire ſome ſa-| There are many ſprings of an extraordinary nature m0 
1 line particles from it, they are nevertheleſs incapable of own country, which it is needleſs to recite, as 11 
HT rendering it ſo freſh as the water of our fountains is ge- | explicable by the general principles already iuſtrat ; 
1% nerally found to be. Not to add, that in proceſs of time SPRINGS, burning, or boiling. The burning-/prs. | 
[bil the ſaline particles of which the water is deprived, ei-| Grenoble, in Dauphine, is famous. St. Auguſta ” 
1 ther by ſubterranean diſtillation or filtration, muſt clog | of it as extinguiſhing lamps which are lighted, ; jy 
1 and obſtruct thoſe canals and alembics, by which it is | ing thoſe which are extinct. But it is now to | 
1 ſuppoſed to be conveyed to our ſprings, and the ſea muſt | others; only near it is a ſpot of ground, * 
41 likewiſe gradually loſe a conſiderable quantity of its ſalt. | emits a light flame; over which ſome m_y_ | . 
"Bi SPRINGS, different ſorts of. Springs are either ſuch as run | anciently have paſſed. Auguſt. de Civ. Del,! 4 
Wh) - continually, called perennza/; or ſuch as run only for a] cap. 7, & 11. em. Acad. Inſcript. tom. iX. 5. 
175 time, and at certain ſeaſons of the year, and therefore} Mem. Acad. Scienc. an. 1699. p. 20. der 526 
1 called temporary ſprings. Others, again, are called in- At Boſely, near Wenlock, in Shropſhure, tene 1 


d in June, Th 


termitting ſprings, becauſe they flow and then ſtop, and | mous boiling well, which was diſcovere 


| 1 flow and ſtop again; and reciprocrating ſprings, whoſe | by an uncommon noiſe in the night, lo get uy 
44h waters riſe and fall, or flow and ebb, by regular inter- | awakened ſeveral people, who being a wy 
ers vals. In order to account for theſe differences in ſprings, it was owing to, at length found a boten neil 
17% let ABCDE Tab. VI. Hydroſtatics, fig. 70.) repreſent | little hill, not far from the Severn; 1 yp of 
44 . the declivity of a hill, along which the rain deſcends; great ſhaking of the earth, and a little boi . f ET 
17% | . paſſing through the fiſſures or channels BF, CG, DH, | ter through the graſs, they took a _ a 15 
10 and LK, into the cavity or reſervoir FGHKMI; from] ſome part of the earth, the water ew tag” 


this cavity let there be a narrow drain or duct KE, which] and was ſet on fire by a candle. 
diſcharges the water at E. As the capacity of the re- ſome time afterwards conſtantly” fou 

ſorvoir is ſuppoſed to be large in proportion to that of | burn like ſpirit of wine; and after it _ 

the drain, it will furniſh a conſtant ſupply of water to would boil the water in a veſſel ſooner 14 az 1 „5 

the ſpring at E. But if the reſervoir FGHKMI be] fire, and yet the ſpring itſelf was #5 0e 
ſmall, and the drain large, the water contained in Gel ever. Phil. Tranſ. N' 334. 


was at length loſt for many years, and not re- 
May, 1746, when by a rumbling noiſe un- 
ger ground, like to what the former well made, it was 
hit 1555 again, though in a lower ſituation, and thirty 
ids nearer the river. | 
The well is four or five feet deep, and fix or ſeven wide; 
vithin that is another leſs hole of like depth, dug in the 
lay, in the bottom whereof is placed a cylindric eacthen 
; gel, of about four or five inches diameter at the mouth, 
digg the bottom taken off, and the ſides well fixed in 
the clay, rammed cloſe about it. Within the pot is a 
broun water, thick as puddle, continually forced up by 
violent motion, beyond that of boiling water, and a 
rumbling hollow noiſe, riſing and falling by fits five or | 
6x inches. It may be fired by a candle at a quarter of a | 
yard diſtance; and it darts and flaſhes in a violent man- 
ner, about half a yard high. It has been left burning 
forty-eight hours, without any ſenſible diminution. It | 
may be extinguiſhed by putting a wet mop upon it, 
Fhich muſt be kept there a ſmall time, On the removal 
of the mop there ſucceeds a ſulphureous ſmoke, laſting 
about a minute, and yet the water 1s very cold to the 
touch. Phil. Tranſ. N' 482. ſect. 6. 
&pRING, Jancarim. See LAN cARIMu. 
SpRINGS, medicinal. See WATER. : 
RING, Ver, in Coſmography, denotes one of the ſeaſons 
of the year; commencing, in the northern parts of the 
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which is about the twenty-firſt day of March, and end- 
ing when the ſun leaves Gemini. 8 ; | 
Or, more ſtrictly and generally, the /pring begins on the | 
day when the diſtance of the ſun's meridian altitude from 
the zenith, being on the increaſing hand, is at a medium 
between the greateſt and leaſt. 'The end of the 
coincides with the beginning of ſummer. _ | 
SpRING, elater, in Phyſics, denotes a natural faculty, or 
endeavour, of certain bodies, to return to their firſt 
ſtate, after having been violently put out of the ſame by 
compreſſing, bending them, or the like. | 

This faculty philoſophers uſually call eic force, or 
ELASTICITY. | 
+ Fleas only jump to thoſe exceſſive heights, by means of 


1 ug a ſpringy membrane, eaſily viſible by a microſcope ; and 
155 a whereof we have a curious figure in Dr. Hook's Micro- | 
i N05 graphy. By the elaſtic force of this ſpring they are en- 
Ay a _ Sy two hundred times the height of their own 

dy. See FLEA. ; 8 | 
wh Nature has provided for the regular ſowing of the ſeeds 


of ſeveral kinds of plants, by furniſhing them with a 
ſpring, which is wound ſometimes round the outſide, | 
and ſometimes round the inſide, of the caſe wherein the | 
ſeeds are contained. See SEMINATION. : 
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ſhape, perfectly elaſtic. 

SPRING, elaſticity of a. See ELASTICITY. | 

DPRING, length of a, may, according to its etymology, ſig- 
nily the length of any elaſtic body, but it is particularl 

uſed by Dr. Jurin to ſignify the greateſt length to whic 


n Weſtph 2 ſpring can be forced inwards, or drawn outwards, 
in wen without prejudice to its elaſticity. He obſerves this 
f fix bout would be the whole length, were the ſpring conſidered 


„ a5t0tu 25 à mathematical line; but in a material ſpring, is the 
\ the ul difference between the whole length, when the Prin is 
J. p. 187 | we natural fituation, or the ſituation it will reſt in 
ature in al When not diſturbed by any external force, and the length 


as they 1 or ſpace it takes up when wholly compreſſed and cloſed, 
luſtrated 8 or when drawn out. . | 2 
ſpring nal PRING, firength, or force of a, is uſed for the leaſt force 
justin (pe or weight, which, when the /pring is wholly com reſſed 


9, and lh 2 will reſtrain it from unbending itſelf, 
vw cold ll 7 o the force of a ſpring bent, or partly cloſed, is uſed 
"which the leaſt force or weight, which, when the /þring is 
ne it WP n any ſpace leſs than its whole length, will 
ci, lib. u connne it to the ſtate it is then in, without ſuffering it 
PRE to unbend any farther. 5 OR AFEPL 


ence 


ten io, 


C Vis + 4 72 . | ö 
N ; that is, if a ſpring be forced or bent in- 


or drawn outwards, or any way removed from 
Poe lituation, its reſiſtance is 5 ortional to the 
1 10 which it is removed from that ſituation. 
a was verified by the experiments of Dr. 
2 and ſince him by thoſe of others, particularly by 
curate hand of Mr. George Graham. Lectures 
otentia Reſtitutiva, 1678. TG 


" = — intelligence of this principle, on which 
(Tab, VI 7 of /prings depends, ſuppoſe a ſpring 
end L apa; echanics, fig. 110.) CL, reftin with the 

ing in lg ind any immioveable ſupport, but 
thi rin be wal Gtuation, and at full liberty; then if 
61748 de preſſed inwards by any force p, or from 
and can 


3 L, through the ſpace of one 18 


in 


world, on the day the ſun enters the firſt degree of Aries, 


ſpring | 


DPRING, in Mechanics, is uſed to ſignify a body of any | | 


e theory of ſprings is founded on this r ut | 


erwiſe ly 


SPR 


be there detained by that force p, the reſiſtance of the 
ſpring, and the force p, exactly counterbalancing one 
another; then will the force 2 Ven the ſpring through 
the ſpace of two inches, 3.p through three inches, 4 p 
through four inches, &c. The ſpace CI (fg. 111.) 
through which the /pring is bent, or by which its end 
C is removed from its natural ſituation, being always 
proportional to the force which will bend it ſo far, and 
will detain it ſo bent. by hires 

And if one end L be faſtened to an immoveable ſupport, 
(Hg. 112.) and the other end C be drawn outwards to /, 
and be there detained from returning back by any force 
p, the ſpace Ci, through which it is ſo drawn outwards, 
will be always proportional to the force p, which is able 
to detain it in that ſituation. 

And the ſame principle holds in all caſes, where the 
ſpring is of any form whatſoever, and is in any manner 
whatſoever _—y removed from its natural ſituation. 
It may be here obſerved, that the ſpring, or elaſtic force 
of the air, is a power of a different nature, and governed 
by different laws from that of a material ſpring. For 
ſuppoſing the line LC /fg, 110.) to repreſent a cylin- 
drical volume of air, which by compreſſion is reduced 
to L (jig. 111.) or by dilatation is extended to L/ 
(Hg. 112.) its elaſtic force will be reciprocally as L/; 
whereas the force, or reſiſtance of a ſpring, will be di- 
rectly as Ci. e 5 | 
This principle being premiſed, Dr. Jurin gives us a ge- 
neral theorem concerning the action of a Toy ſtriking 
on one end of.a /pring, while the other end is ſuppoſed 
to reſt againſt an immoveable ſupport. And leſt any 
objection ſhould be formed wy the poſhbility of an 
immoveable ſupport, ſince any body, how great ſoever, 
may be removed out of its place by the leaſt force, he 
obſerves, that the objection may be eaſily removed. 
Thus, if the ſpring LM (Hg. 113.) be ſuppoſed conti- 
nued to N, ſo that LN=LM, if a body M, with any 
velocity in the direction ML; ſtrikes one end of the 
ſpring, and a body N, at the ſame time, with an equal 
velocity, and a contrary direction NL, ſtrikes the other 
end N of the continued /pring, the point L, the end of 
the firſt ſuppoſed /pring, will be immoveable. 


Theorem. If a ſpring of the ſtrength P, and the length 
CL, (fig. 114.) lying at full liberty upon an horizontal 


plane, reſt with one end L againſt an immoveable ſup- 
port; and a body of the weight M, moving with the 
velocity V, in the direction of the. axis of the ſpring, 
ſtrike directly on the other end C, and thereby force the 
ſpring inwards, or bend it through any ſpace CB; and 
a middle proportional CG be taken between the line CL 


: * P and 2a, à being the height to which a heavy | 


body would aſcend in vacuo, with the velocity V; and 


upon the radius R CG be erected the quadrant of a | 


circle GFA: then, | 

1. When the ſpring is bent through any right ſine of 
that quadrant, as CB, the velocity v of the body M is 
to the original velocity V, as the coſine to the radius; 


BF 


that is, v=V x — * 
2. The time : of bending the ſpring through the ſame 
ſine CB, is to T, the time of a heavy body's aſcending in 
vacuo with the velocity V, as the correſponding arch to 


2a; that is, — x Gr 


The doctor gives a demonſtration of this theorem, and 
deduces a great many curious corollaries from it. Theſe 
he divides into three claſſes. The firſt contains ſuch co- 
rollaries as are of more particular uſe when the ſpring is 
wholly cloſed, before the motion of the body ceaſes. 
The fecond comprehends thoſe 294 to the caſe, when 
the motion of the body ceaſes before the ring is wholly 
cloſed. And „ 
The third, in caſe the motion of the body ceaſes at the 
inſtant that the /pring is wholly cloſed. | INE 
We ſhall mention ſome of the laſt claſs, as the moſt ſim- 
ple; having firſt premiſed, that P = ſtrength of the 
pring, L = its length, V the initial velocity of the 
zody cloſing the 1 M = its maſs, : = time ſpent 
by. the bady in c alin the /pring, A = height from 
which a heavy. body will fall in vacuo in a ſecond of time 
a = the height to which a body would aſcend in vacuo 
with the velocity V, C = the velocity gained by the fall, 
m = the circumference of a circle, whofe diameter is 1. 
Then 5 Hi b | 
1. If the motion of the body ſtriking the ſpring ceaſe, 
when it is wholly cloſed, the initial velocity V is equal to 


NA 
4 x33 2. The 
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2. The initial velocity Vis proportional to / IF”. 


3. If PL be given, either in the ſame or in different | 


ines, the initial velocity V is reciprocally as V M. 
Te product of the initial velocity, and the time 


pent in cloſing the /pring, or Vi is equal to 1“ * 


; , and is proportional to L, the length of the 


rin o ; 5 5 
7 Te initial quantity of motion, or MV, is equal to 


6. MV is proportional to Y PLM, or to Pt. And if 


PL be given, either in the ſame or different Springs, 


MV is as M. 


5 7. If 1 be given, either in the ſame or in different 


+ ſprings, the initial quantity of motion is as the length of 
the /pring into the time of bending it. 


. If a quantity of motion MV bend a ſpring through 


the ſame given ratio. 


11. The initial vis viva is as the rectangle under the | 
ſtrength and length of the /prizg z that is, MV V is as 


its whole length, and be conſumed thereby, no other 


quantity of motion equal to the former, as n MN , K 


5 | n. 
will cloſe the ſame ſpring, and be wholly confumed | 


thereby. | | _ 180 

9. But a quantity of motion, leſs or greater than MV, 
in any given ratio, may cloſe the ſame ſpring, and be 
wholly conſumed in cloſing it; and the time ſpent in 
cloſing the /pring will be reſpeCtively leſs or greater, in 


10. The initial vis viva, or MV?, is equal to ——- 


. 2A 
and 2a M = PL. | 


F 


92 3 If the vis viva MV* bend a ſpring through its whole 
length; and be conſumed in cloſing it; any other? vis 


. 65 PE. , ON A | f ET "Pp "4 | 4 5 | "I : 
12. If I be given, the initial vis viva is as P', or as 


L 


2 . 


. 8 25 85 * bo 18 TYY F ; 
2b, equal to the former, as MX ,, will cloſe the 
| | un 15 


ſame ſpring, and be conſumed thereby. 3 
14. But the time of cloſing the ſpring by the vis viva 


un M * _ will be to the time of cloſing it by the vis 


ſpring of the ſtrength ax P, and length L. Or al. 
ſtrength P, and length un.. 4. Or if » 


viva MV, as n to. e 

15. If che vis viva MV* be wholly conſumed in cloſing 
a ſpring of the ſtrength P, add length L; then the vis 
vita un MV will be Tufficient to cloſe, 1. Either a 


ſpring of the ſtrength = P, and length u L. 5 Or of the 
* | e' a whole 
number, the number un of ſprings, each of the ſtrength 


P, and length L, one after another. We may add, that 


it appears from hence, that the number of ſimilar and 


' equal rings a given body in motion can wholly cloſe, is 


The theorem. above mentioned, and its corollaries, will 
hold equally, if the /prizg be ſuppoſed to have been at| 
- firſt bent through a certain ſpace, and by unbending it- | 

d thereby to drive 


always proportional to the ſquares of the velocity oſ that 
body. And it is from this principle that the chief argu- 

ment, to prove the force of a body in motion to be as 
the ſquare of its velocity, is deduced. See FoRcE. 


ſelf, to preſs upon a body at reſt, an 
that body before it, during the time of its expanſion : 
only V, inſtead of being the initial velocity with which 
the body ſtruck the /pring, will now be the final velo- 


city with which the body parts from the /pring when to- 
tally expanded. Fa Bf chit 


It is alſo to be obſerved, that the theorem, &c. will hold 


_ equally good, if the ſpring, inſtead of being preſſed in- 


8 


. 


The like may. be ſaid, if the ſpring be ſuppoſed to have 
been already drawn outwards'to a certain length, and in 
reſtoring itlelf draw the body after it. And laſtly, the 
theorem extends to a /pring of any form whatever, pro- 
vided L be the greateſt lenge it can be extended to from 
its natural ſituation, and 


vol. xliii. art. 10. 


PRING is more particularly uſed, in the Mechante- Arts, | 


for a piece of tempered ſteel, put into ſeveral machines 
to give them motion, by the endeavour it makes to un- 
bend itſclf. 


- 


lo watches it is a fine piece of well-beaten ſteel, coiled : 


in a cylindrical caſe, or frame; which by ſtretching 
x 


| 


Ward, be drawn outwards by the action of the body. 


| 
| 


P the force which will confine | 
it to that length. See Phil, Fran. No 472. ſect. 10. or 


ö 


| 


- 


, 
. 


_ requires to be planiſhed by the hammer, 


0 PL SPRING=-box, in a Hatch, the cylindrical ca 
| T8 


-- ſmall and ſhort ſticks croſs-wiſe overthwart all the othe! 
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itſelf forth, puts the wheels, and the whole 
in motion. See FuskR, => Mr Movement, 
The /pring of a watch is prepared by formin 
plate of ſtcel into a double ring, bending it 
wire, and prong it into a proper furnace 
give it a ſuitable degree of heat. When that ; 
it is taken out, and dropped into a kettle of oil Jure, 
mutton ſuet, in conſequence of which proceſs it 7 
a degree of hardneſs, very little inferior to that "prey 
Alfter this it is reduced or let down, if the ſteel glaſs, 
proper kind for the . to a fine violet or * of a 
lour; in which ſtate it becomes exceeding] el he We 
ſomuch that to make it ſtand bent, it maſt be die ink 
into a very acute curve z nor can it ealily be e 
twiſting borizontally, to alter its form, without uy 


gering its being broken to pieces. But as jt after 
5 


f 3 12 fi 
liſhed, it is again deprived in a conſiderable cy . 


_ elaſticity z and, therefore, when it has receive; 
| ar it muſt again be blued upon a braſs pas = * 
lamp, by which means its former elaſticity is ericcl 
reſtored. Dr. Hook, in his Micrographia, ſays 10 weed 
blue covering is owing to the fine ſulphur, preſſed ba 1 
the pores by heat, and ſixed by the ambient air in 1 
vitrified lamina upon the ſurface. See STxrr 58 
The /þring of a lock, piſtol, or the like, is 1 iece of 
ſteel violently bent, which beats back the bolt a irik 
down the cock, when ſet at liberty. Dr TOY 
SPRING-arbor, in a Watch, that part in the middle of the 
ſpring-box, about which the /pring is wound or tur 
and to which it is hooked at one end. | 


g avery thin 


ned, 


ſe, or fra 
that contains within it the /pring of the watch. 155 


SPRINSG- compaſſes. See COMPASSES., 
SPRING of the air, or its elaſtic force. See Alk, and Ell. 
sTIcI rx. | 
SPRING, in a Ship, is a rope paſſed out of one extrem: 
of a ſhip, and attached to a cable Proceeding from 8 
other, when the lies at anchor. It is uſually perfornet 
to bring the ſhip's broadſide, or battery of cnn to 
bear upon ſome diſtant object; as another ſhip, or 10. 
5 treſs on F Os Ke. | 
PRING is likewiſe a rope reaching diagonally from tl; 
ſtern of a ſhip to the head of ms which le . 
fide or abreaſt of her, at a ſhort diſtance. This is ge 
nerally performed to make one of the ſhips ſheer of to 
a greater diſtance from the other; or to make merchant- 
ſhips he uniformly in the ſame tier. Springs of this fort 
are, therefore, occaſionally applied from a ſhip to a what 
or key, for the ſame purpoſe. Falconer. 
To SPRING a leah, See LEAK. | 
To SPRING the luff. See Loop. 
SPRING @ maſt, Sce MasrT. 5 
SPRING=-t/de is the increaſing of a tide after a dead neap: 
or, the periodical exceſs of the elevation and depreſſion of 
the TIDE. | | 


SPRINGER, in Jcbihyology, a name given by authors to 
the .GRAMPUS. IT 5 
SPRING ES, a ſort of horſehair nooſes, made ſo as to run 
very eaſy, and planted in the places where birds run in 
| ſome particular path, to take them as they paſs. 
Thoſe birds that frequent the waters, or love jo er 
and feed in wet and plaſhy places, are the moſt caliy 
taken by theſe. fen. orgs 
The ſportſmen who would uſe them to advantage, mul 
firſt carefully ſearch out the haunts and places where the 
fowls come in flocks, or in couples, and feed in the mort 
ing and evening hours. The furrows and water- tracks i 
theſe places are principally to be regarded; and where- 
ever the ſeveral furrows, or water-courſes, meet in 01% 
and afterwards divide into ſeveral others, theſe places af 
to be remarked above the reſt ; the places which hare 
molt marks of the birds feet, give alſo the ſurelt of all 
proofs, that they are well frequented. | When ? 
places are found, there ſhould' be placed a number © 


paſſages, one ſtick being placed about half an inch fron 
another,, and making together a kind of fence, guard 
every way, except that one through which it is nt 
the fowls ſhould paſs. This being done, 2 g : 
ſtick is to be provided, cut flat on each ſide; both 4 
of this ſtick are to be planted under water, ſo © : 
upper part of the flat fide may only be upon 2 leve 5 p 
the ſurface; then a bow is to be made of a hae 4 
willow, in the form of a pear, broad and round * 
end, and narrow at the other, and at leaſt pe j 
and five ar, fix inches wide; at the narrow en 0 * 
there is to be a nick or dent. Then a (tiff young len | 
plagi of hazel, elm, or withy, is to be . 
uſhy and clear, and without knots, three 97 of 111 
about at: the bottom, and about an inch at the top! in 
7 | 
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Jence and bend oi the plant will make them all ſtick to- 


able fall, and where the current is not frozen, and in 


8 PR 


de the bottom end of this ſharp, at the top of it 


ing ma uſt be faſtened a very ſtrong loop, made of about 


there m 


hundred horſe-hairs, platted very faſt together with 
a 


kthread, and made to flip any way with great 
ſtrong _— or Joop ſhould be juſt H the ee e 
22 ear-faſhioned hoop before mentioned. Then 
* 1þ mts loop, and within an inch of the end of the 
r . is to be faſtened with ſtrong horſe-hair a 
at and thin trigger, made ſharp / at both ends. Then 
he bigger ſharp end of the plant being made faſt in the 
ind, juſt by the edge of the water, the ſmaller end, 


wich the loop and the trigger, muſt be brought down juſt 


to the firlt bridge; and the pear-faſhioned hoop being 
ſet upon the bridge, one end of the trigger muſt be ſet 
u an the nick in the hoop, and the other end on the nick 
made on the ſmell end of the plate, which by the vio- 


ether till the hoop be removed. This done, the loop is 
© be laid upon the hoop in ſuch faſhion as the hoop is 
roportioned : then from each fide of the hoop little 
flicks are to be pricked, as before directed, making as it 
were a kind of impaled path-way, widening it all the way 
as it goes farther from the hoop, and making it ſo conſi- 
derably wide at the end, that any fowl that chances to 
come that way may be entered a conſiderable way in, be- 


fore ſhe perceives the fence z by this means the bird will | 


be enticed to go ſtraight on to the ſpringes and as ſoon as 
ſbe touches it, cither with head or feet, ſhe will be cer- 
tiny caught; and thus if the plant be ſtrong enough, 
the largeſt bird may be caught as eaſily as the leaſt, 

When the ſmailer fowls, that frequent watery places, are 
to be taken by this engine, it is to be made only a great 
deal lighter. When it is intended for ſnipes, woodcocks, 
or the like, the main plant may be of willow, hazel, or 
grown ozier, or any other plant wood that will eaſily 
bend, and will recover its {traightneſs again. The uſe 
of this engine is limited to the winter-feaſon, and to 
times when there is much wet upon the grourd. If there 
happen any great froſts, fo that there is no advantage to 
be made of the wet places firſt deſcribed, then the ſportſ- 
man is to look for ſome place where there is a conſider- 


this place the {pringes are to be ſet; and the greater the 
froſts are in this caſe, the more birds there will be 
taken, | | | 

There is another uſe of ſpringes for birds, which is the 
taking, by means of them, certain birds on the boughs 
of trees and in hedges, which 1s often attended with very 
great ſucceſs. The ſportſman, for this purpoſe, mult 


firit mark ſome tree where the birds very much reſort ; | 


then fix on ſome particular branch that is tolerably 
ſtraicht, and cutting off all the twigs to within a foot or 
two of the top, he is there to bore a hole through the 
branch with a piercer or wimble, large enough to admit 
a gooſe-quill. Then another branch is to be pitched 
upon, at about a ioot diſtance from the firſt, and all its 


bouzhs are to be pared away up to a certain height. 
There is to be fixed to this branch a packthread of half 


a foot long, and at the end of this is to be tied a nooſe 
of plated horſehair. The branch to which the pack- 
thread is faſtened, is then to be ſtooped fo ſar, that the 
nooſe may be brought through the hole in the other 


branch, and faſtened there by means of a little tick four | 


fingers long, and hooked at the end, juſt ſitting the hole, 
and ſo brought into it, as juit to ſtop the flying back of 
the other branch. Then there is to be placed beyond 
the nooſe ſome bait of a fruit, or inſect, as a cherry, a 


pear, or a worm, or any other thing which the bird, in- | 


tended to be taken, is known to be fond of : this is to be 
let in ſuch a manner, that the bird can no way get at it 
but by ſetting its feet on the ſmall ſtick which Notre 
the nooſe, and ſtops the hole. The weight of the bird 
vill throw down the ſtick, and the bird will then be 
2 oy the legs, and tied faſt to the branch where the 
ole is, by the flying back of the other branch where the 
paCkthread is faſtened. 7 L Es 
here is et another method in uſe for the taking many 
Mack, _ from the partridge or pheaſant to the 
80 be placed either on the ground, or on a tree, buſh, 
Wy according to the nature of the bird intended to 
IN by it. A ſtraight and even piece of willow, or 
the th s to be choſen, of about fix feet long, and of 
n — neſs of a walking cane; this is to be ſharpened 
other end, and ſtuck down into the ground, and at the 
end there is to be faſtened a ſmall crook ; then 
. are to be made in the ſtick, the one big enough 
ck x + a yore quill, the other ſmaller; and a piece of 
wi ** \© choſen, which N bent will ſpring back 
foul lightneſs again, ſuch as olly, or the like : this 
i to he „ Tool long, and the Jarger end of ir 
er. M. Ne 5 arger hole of the firſt ſtick; the 


is is made in the follow ing manner, and 


8 p U 


ſmaller end muſt have faſtened to it a packthread, at the 
end of which there is a nooſe of horſehair: this is to 
be brought through the ſmaller hole, and be pegged in ſo 
ſlightly, as juſt to prevent its flying back of itſelf, Then 
the /pringe or noole is to be ſpread on the peg, and a bait, 
proper for the bird to be taken, is to be placed at a pro- 
per diſtance z ſo that the bird cannot come at it but by 
treading on the peg, which will give way under its weight, 
and the ſtick, to which the packthread is faſtened, will 
fly back, and the bird will be conſequently caught in the 
ver and have its legs drawn cloſe to the other 
ick. | 
SPRINGY or elaſiic body. See ELasTic Body. 
SPRIT, in Sea Language, is a ſmall boom, or pole, which 
croſſes the fail of a boat diagonally, from the maſt to 
the upper hindmoſt corner of the fail, which it is uſed 
to extend and elevate : the lower end of the /prit reſts in 
a ſort of wreath or collar, called the Fa which en- 
circles the maſt in that place: fails of this kind are ac- 
cordingly called /prit-fails. See SalL, 
SPROD, among the fiſhermen of many parts of England, 


a name given to the SALMON while in its ſecond year's 

growth. 7 

SPRUCE-beer, a kind of diet-drink made by infuſion or 
coction of the leaves and ſmall branches of the black and 


white ſpruce- fir, and reckoned antiſcorbutic. See CHow- 


SPRUCE=fir. See FIR. | | 

vPULLERS / yarn, in our Old Miiters, perſons that 

work at the /p:/e, or wheel. It alſo denotes triers of yarn, 
to ſee if it be well ſpun, and fit for the loom. | 

SPUN-hay, in the Military Art, hay twiſted in ropes, very 

hard, for an expedition in the winter time; each trooper 
carrying as much as he can behind him. 

SPUNGE, or SPONGE, /porgia, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of marine fubſlance, found adhering to rocks, ſhells, &c. 
under cover of the ſea-water, or on the ſides of the rocks 
about the ſhore. 

The ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds, male and /emale : 
but the moderns make only one kind; which, however, 

they diſtinguiſh, with regard to its texture, into coarſe 
and fine. | | . | | 
Naturaliſts have been embarraſſed in all ages, whether 
to range unge in the animal, mineral, or vegetable ſa- 
mily ? Some would have it a concretion formed of the 
ſea-mud z others have commonly ſuppoſed it to be a vege- 
table production; but it is now allowed to be, like the 
CORALLINES, of animal origin; being the fabric and 
habitation of ſome ſpecies of worm or POLYPE. : 
Dr. Peyſſonel has actually diſcovered and deſcribed the 
worms, that form four different ſpecies of /punges, with- 
out having it in their power to dilate and contract them, 
as ſome naturaliſts have ſuppoſed ; the /punges being al- 
together inanimate bodies, and inſenſible to the touch, 
or to any motion of the fea, or any other accident, and 
formed by the juice or flaver which is depoſited by the 
worms that inhabit them. Phil, Tranſ. vol. I. art. 78. 
ns Re. | OE | 
Mr. Ellis, to whoſe obſervations on productions of this 
kind the public are much indebted, informs us, that if 

we carefully examine a ſmall part of one of thoſe /punges, 
whoſe ramifications are large and diſtinct, in the micro- 
ſcope, we ſhall find that they riſe from many {mall tubes: 
theſe, as they extend themſelves upwards, ſend outſide 
branches in various directions, which inoſculate, and, 
uniting thus with each other, form a compound reticula- 
tion quite through the inſide of the whole maſs. In 
viewing the extremities of the upper or laſt ſhoots, we 
may perceive ſmall openings at the end of their fibres; 


—_— — ——— 


and as we trace theſe fibres back from the opening down- 


wards, we ſee a ſoft whitiſh ſubltance, which fills the 
internal hollow part of all the ramifications through the 
whole /punge; which ramifications have much the appear- 
ance of tranſparent catgut of an amber colour, and are, 
without doubt, the lodgments of animals of a particular 
claſs. For though we cannot diſtinguith either veſicles, 
or cells, or diſcover any other kind of organization, than 
that of a hollow tube variouſly inflected, and wrought 
together into a multitude of agreeable forms, ſome 
branched hke corals, ſome expanded like a fungus, ſome 
riſing up ſtraight like a column; others broad at top, 
with a narrow baſe, and holiow like a funnel, with re- 
gular cavities, entrances, or apertures, which are nearly 
alike in all ſpunges of the ſame ſpecies; yet, from many 
obvious reſemblances to divers other claſſes of ſea pro- 
ductions, which are found to be of animal conſtruction, 
and from the chemical analyſes of /punges in general, 
there ſeems ſufficient reaſon for referring them to the 
claſs of animal produCtions. Ellis's Nat. Hiſt. of Coral- 
lines, &c. p. 78. 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, the ſpunge is a genus of zoophy- 
tes, in the claſs of worms, including fixteen ſpecies. 
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The greateſt part of our /punges are brought from the 


Mediterranean, eſpecially from Nicaria, an iſland there- 
of, near the coaſt of Aſia. | 

The fine or ſmall ſpunges however are the moſt eſteemed ; 
and uſually come to us from Conſtantinople. Their 
goodneſs conſiſts in their being very white and light, and 
the holes ſmall and cloſe ; the larger and coarſer come 
from the coaſts of Barbary, particularly about 'Tunis and 
Algier. 

The ſpunge is a very uſeful matter in the arts. In phyſic 
it ſerves to foment parts inflamed, Taken inwardly, it 
chokes; and is, for that reaſon, cut ſmall, and fried or 
dipped in honey, and given to quadrupeds to kill them, 
which it ſeldom fails to do, by ſwelling, and preventing 
the paſlage of the food into the inteſtines. 

Spunge, burnt in a cloſe earthen veſſel, till it becomes 
black and friable, has been given in doſes of a ſcruple, 
againſt ſcrophulous complamts and cutaneous defeda- 


tions; in which it has ſometimes been of ſervice, in vir- 
tue, probably, of its ſaline matter, the proper action of 
which, after the great reduction which the other matter 


of the /punge has ſuffered in the burning, is very large, 
by virtue of this ſaline matter; alſo the preparation, if 
ground in a braſs mortar, corrodes ſo much of the me- 
tal, as to contract a diſagreeable taint, and ſometimes 


an emetic quality; and, therefore, the college of Lon- 


don expreſsly orders it to be powdered in a mortar of 
glaſs or marble. | | 


The burned ſpunge is a principal article in what is called 


the Coventry method of cure in the BRONCHOCELE, and 
alſo in that of Mr. Proſſer. 


Some have pretended to cure the leproſy with it, and 
others extol it againſt the bite of a mad dog; but theſe 


laſt are virtues not univerſally received. | 
In ſpunges are found a kind of ſtones called cyſtiolithi, 
held good for the worms in young children, and to this 


' purpoſe given in powder. 


This ſpecies of ſea-ſubſtance, when burnt, yields the 


ſame ſmell with hair or horns, or other parts. of animal 


bodies. N 
A pound of /punge, when weighed in a humid ſeaſon, 
on drying carefully in a ſtove, without injuring its tex- 
ture, will be reduced to eleven ounces. This quantity 
being diſtilled by the retort in the common way, and 
the principles ſeparated, and the ſalt and ſpirit reQihed, 


there will be found an ounce and half of a reddiſh 


phlegm, or a ſpirit ſo weak, as ſcarce to afford any ſmell 


or taſte ; an ounce and half of a volatile urinous ſpirit ; 


and an ounce four drachms and a half of a volatile urin- 


ous ſalt ; half an ounce of a ſœtid thick oil; half an | 


ounce of a fixed ſalt, which, beſide the common lixivial 


alkali, contains ſome ſea-ſalt z and five ounces of a ca- 
put mortuum, in which the magnet diſcovers ſome par- 


ticles of iron. : 5 . 
The weight of all theſe amounts to that of the dried 


ſhunge put in, within three drachms, which is a mode- 
rate loſs from evaporation, and from ſome little remains 
which will always ſtick to the veſſels. By this analyſis |. 


we find, that /punge gives nearly as much volatile ſalt 
as raw ſilk, which yields the moſt of any known animal 


' ſubſtance; and the difference between the quantity, | 
yielded by that ſubſtance and this, is not more than four 
grains from the ounce. Mem. Acad. Par. 1706. 
A ſpunge applied to bleeding-veſſels has been found a 


very ſucceſsful method of ſtopping the effuſion of blood. 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne 478. p. 33. 


For this purpoſe a very dry and ſolid piece, of a cubical 
or conical form, ſhould be applied in cloſe contact with 
the veſſel, and retained by proper compreſſion; and it 
will ſoon adhere with great force. Very large arteries 
have been prevented from bleeding by this applica- 
tion. : 15 Rs | 
Dry ſpunge, from its property of imbibing and ſwelling 


by moiſture, is ſometimes uſed as a tent for dilating 
wounds and ulcers ; for this purpoſe, after being care- 


fully freed from the ſmall ſtones generally lodged in it, 
it is dipt in melted wax, and the wax ſqueezed out from 
it in a preſs. Lewis. | | 


For the uſe of unge in amputation, ſee AMpUTA- | 


TION. 


SpuUNGE, cotton, a name given by ſome writers to a ſpe- 


cies of ſea-/punge very fine and light, and reſembling 
cotton in its texture. It is found at conſiderable depths, 
growing an the rocks in form of a coarſely-branched 

rub; it is of a greyiſh colour, and very flexile ; but it 
is often rendered coarſe and rigid, by being covered in 
certain parts with that ſort of tartarous, or cruſtaceous 
ſubſtance, which ſome of the ancients have deſcribed 
under the name of an alczonium, and others of an adarce, 
and which the druggiſts of the late ages have taught us 
to call lapis ſpengiæ, the ſpunge- ſtone. It is formed it- 


2 


$ 


8 


and generally of a tranſverſely ſtriated texture 


SPUN-YARN, among Sailors, a ſmall line or cord forme 


SPUR was anciently a piece of the armour 0 


ſelf of bundles of fibres, and though it has the ww 
ance of a very open texture, yet it admits the wulle. 
very badly, and does not imbibe in it any thin 75 but 
quantity that the common ſpunge does, nor 15 ke the 
imbibed, fo eaſily preſſed out again. r Vhen 
When examined by the microſcope, this fubſſa, 
pou not at all of the ſtructure of the Crt wht 
ut ſeems a mere aſſemblage of oblong and ſlender fh 
like thoſe of cotton or wool, not hollow, and = Ney 
amaſſed together: theſe are not capable of imdb 
other moilture than the little that can get deten 2 
interſtices in tbe maſs, and the yet much fatter = 
tity that can enter the ſubſtance of the filaments ag 
ſelves. Hence it is no wonder that it will not r. 
water ſo readily as the common ſpunge, or ares, 
well when imbibed, and yet will not yield fo to 125 
ſere of a hand as to part with it as that does. 
The /punge-ſtone, or tartarous incruſtation on this ſab. 
ſtance, when examined by the microſcope, is fon 
be very like the incruſtations of ſtony or [parry mat 2 
upon ſticks or ſhells, in ſome of thoſe waters nf rs 
call petrifying ſprings, for the whole thickneſ; of 1 
compoſed of ſeveral thin laminæ; but then, as in tel 


incruſtations, each of theſe laminz is of one ſimple piece 
r 
In the 


unge- ſtone each lamina is not thus ſtriated, nor ;; in 
deed of one piece, but is a congeries of numbers of fx. 
ple ſmall cakes, reſembling the ſcales of fiſhes. Mart): 
Hilt. Phy. de la Mer. 85 


the preſs 


HPUNGE, loaf, in Natural Hiſtory, 2 name given by ay. 


thors to a peculiar ſpecies of unge of the marine . 

It is called by the French SF Foy mie de pain. 58 
It grows at conſiderable depths to the rocks among co- 
ral, and other ſea- ſubſtances. Its ſhape is uſually that af 
a common loaf, and its texture very much reſembles that 
of the crumb of bread. It is very various in colour 2 


different times, being uſually of a fine ſcarlet; fome. 


times, however, it is purple, ſometimes of a violet co- 
Jour, and ſometimes ſnow-white, but this more rarely 
than of any other colour, It is the ſofteſt and lighteſt 
of all the /punze-kind, being better ſuited to imbibe the, 
water than any other. It would be greatly eſteemed for 
the common uſes of Hpunge, if it were produced in 
plenty enough to be had on the common occaſions, but 
it is ſcarce. When examined by the microſcope, it is 
found to be compoſed of an almoſt infinite number cf 
cavities and protuberances, and is compoſed of an inf. 
"nite ſucceſſion of ſmall fibres, which are arranged ina 
very beautiful manner, and ſecm held together by a ſor 
of glutinous matter. Marſigli, Hiſt. Phyf. de la Mer, 
PUNGE, in the Manege, is the extremity, or point of 1 
horſe's thoe that anſwers to the heel of his foot; upon it 
the calkins are made. Thick unge ruins the horle' 
heels, and therefore ought never to be uſed. 
PUNGES, pyrotechnical, are made of the large muſhrooms 
or fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, fi, 
&c. which, being boiled in common water, then did 
and well beaten, are put into a ſtrong ley, prepared wii 
ſaltpetre, and again dried in an oven. _ 
'Theſe make the black match or tinder brought from Ger- 


many, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from 


a flint and ſteel, &c. | 


SPUNGE is uſed, in Gunncry, for a cylinder of wood, 
from ten to twelve inches long, of the fame djameter 


with the rammer, with a piece of ſheep or Jamb-kn 
wound about its end, to ſerve for ſcouring great gu 
when diſcharged, before they be charged with trelh ot. 
der; hence called /punging. In ſmall guns it is 0 
monly fixed to the other end of the handle of the 84 
MER 3 but has a ſeparate one in thoſe of a larger calibre, 
See Tab. II. Gunnery, fig. 17. | 


SPUNGING, in Gunnery. See SPUNGE.. 4 
SPUNK, a term uſed indifferently for half-rotten W0%% 


match for guns, and a ſubſtance gr owing on the {ides 0 


trees. See AGARIC.. | 


ed of two or three rope-yarns twiſted togethct * 
winch; the yarns, of which it is uſually made at l 
are drawn out of the ſtrands of old cables or other e 
and are knotted together and tarred. It is emp07® 
ſeveral purpoſes, particularly to faſten one roße 0, 
other, to ſeize block-ſtrops to the ſhrouds, and t0/ 

ropes which are liable to be chafed, &c. 4 carat 


, al 
faſtened to the talary, that is, the hind . ; and 
pore of a complete armour, which covers the bs 
cet. | or rathr 
The word is derived from the German [wh 1 Gf 
the Saxon, /pora ; or Daniſh /por 3 which 3 
the ſame, gen 
[ other 


At preſent, the ſpur is a piece of iron, 97 © ils 
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SPU- 


-nfting of two branches encompaſſing the horſeman's 
c 


| r and a rowel in form of a ſtar, advancing out be- 
cel, 


ws, W 
eſquite, ſilvered ones. : 
deb - ell, a [PECIES of the cocHLEA. 3 
ePURGE, euphorbia, in Botany, a genus of the dodecan- 
rig trigynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath a permanent empalement of one leat, which 1s 
reeling, rough, and divided into five parts at the brim ; 
it has four or five thick truncated petals, and twelve or 
more ſtamina, which are inſerted in the receptacle ; they 
are longer than the petals, and terminated by globular 
ſummits; in the centre 18 ſituated a three-cornered ger- 
men, ſupporting three bihd ſtyles, crowned by obtuſe 
ſtigmas, which afterwards becomes a roundiſh capſule 
with three cells, each containing one roundith ſeed. 
Linnzus enumerates fixty-four, and Miller thirty-two 


| ſpecies. 


The curious in gardening propagate twelve or thirteen 
ſpecies of the euphorbium plant in their ſtoves; they are 
all natives of very warm clunates, and being replete with 
a milky juice, they require very little water; nor muſt 
they ever be planted in a rich ſoil, which is very hurtful 
to them. The proper ſoil for them is a mixture of one 
quarter of ſea-ſand, one half of light freſh earth, and 
one quarter of lime-rubbiſh. This ſhould be mixed for a 


in the mean time. | | 

The plants are propagated by planting in this ſoil their 
cuttings, taken from the old plants in the month of 
June. Theſe ſhould always be taken off from the old 
plant at a joint, and ſhould be laid by for ten days or a 
fortnight, in a dry ſhady place before they are planted, 
that the part cut off from the old plant may have time to 
harden and dry. They ſhould then be ſet in very ſmall 
pots, and have a little water to ſettle the earth to their roots. 
They are after this to be plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's 
bark, and ſhaded in the great heats of the day. In fix 
weeks they wili have ſhot out their roots, and if the 
bed be not very warm, the plants may remain there, 
provided they have free air admitted to them every day. 
During the ſummer ſcaſon they ſhould be watered two 


or three times a week, but not oftener than once a week | 


in winter. The plants muſt conſtantly remain in the 
love, fins them much air in warm weather, and in 


Miller. See EupHORBIU. 


racters are theſe : the flower has no empalement ; it is 
cylindrical, of one petal cut into four parts at the top, 
and it has eight ſhort ſtamina inſerted in the tube, ter- 
minated by erect bilocular ſummits; the oval germen is 
ituated at the bottom of the tube, which becomes a 


| Toundith berry with one cell, incloſing one roundiſh 


fleſhy ſeed. Miller enumerates nine, and Linnteus thir- 
teen ſpecies. | 85 e TE 
Bm thymelea, or ſpurge-flax, grows on mountainous 
places in the ſouthern parts of Europe: the laureola, or 


JPurge-laurel, is commonly found in the woods in many | 


parts of England: the mezercon, or female laureola, 


ay Was ſuppoſed to be a native of Germany, but has | 


op lately found plentifully in ſome woods near An- 
one in Hlampſhire, is cultivated in our ee on ac- 
- unt of the elegance and earlineſs of its owers, which 
ometimes 

of all the ſorts ripen in Auguſt and September. 


ie leaves of theſe plants have little or no ſmell, but a 
nauſeous, acrid, | 


| Imall doſes, as 
operate with vio 
10 as not b 


ten or twelve grains, they are ſaid to 


lence be de ventured on with ſafety, unleſs their viru- 
| then, hs previouſly abated by long boiling z and even 
di Bf are not to be truſted. The flowers are of a 

nature, being in taſte mucilaginous and ſweetith, 


| and of ah 
berries 2 leaſant ſmell. The pulpy part of the 


Vana cnidi | Þ ) 
| = dra, are as acrid, and as violently purgative as 
5 eaves. Leyvis, | 
r. Ruſſel has found, in a variets. of cafes. mh q 
coction of th , y OT Cale 5 at a de- 


en, be. © COrtical part of the freſh root of the me- 


| node : Ctual remedy for the venereal 
of the "Needing from a 3 of the membrane 
in the rem | requently of ſervice 
ner 5 of thoſe nocturnal pains, with which ve- 


long while before it is uſed, and very frequently turned | 


winter keeping the ſtove in a temperate degree of warmth, | 


PURGE-laurel, or mezereon, laurcola, or daphne, in Bo- 
lam, 2 genus of the offandria monogynia claſs. Its cha- 


appear in the end of January, The berries | 


very durable taſte : taken internally, in | 


lence by ſtool, and ſometimes by vomit, | 


o to be harmleſs, but the ſeeds, called 


8 pP V 


have been joined to it. The decottion was adminiſtered 


in the following ſimple form: 


R Cort. radic. mezerei recent. 3j. 
Aq. fontan. cong. j BS. 
Coq. ad cong. i ſub fin. addend. rad. elycyrrhiz. 
inciſ. 3j. doſ. 518 quater in die. 
This decoction, he obſerves, is not nauſeous to the taſte, 
does not diſagree with any ſtomach or conſtitution, nor 
has been obſerved ſenſibly to increaſe any of the ſecre- 
tions more than the ſame quantity of any ſmall liquor 
would do. Under a courſe. of it, patients have not 
uſually been confined to any particular regimen, more 
than to live upon plain food, and to avoid every kind of 
exceſs. London Med. Obf. vol. iii. p. 189, &c. 
The /aureola has been uſed externally as a ſeton, to draw 
a copious diſcharge from the ear in inflammations of the 
eyes; and the bark of it, macerated in water, has of late, 
been much employed in France as a topical application 
to the ſkin, for the purpoſe of excoriating and exciting 
a diſcharge. 195 
SPURGE, olive, the Engliſh name of a genus of plants, 
called by ſome botaniſts chamelza. See WIDOW-Wail. 
Others have made the huge olive a ſpecies of the euphoy- 
bia Or SPURGE. | 
SPURGE, ſun, a name by which ſome call ſeveral ſpecies 
of tithymalus. See HPURGE. | 
SPURGE=root, in the Materia Medica. Sec EsVL x ra- 
SPURIOUS ai/caſes are ſuch as, in ſome ſymptoms, can- 
not be brought under any diſtinct head, and, therefore, 
are called by the name of others with which they moſt 
agree, Whence, alſo, they are often denominated ba- 
 ftards, nothi. | 
Such are a ſpuriovs or baſtard pleuriſy, a ſpurious perip- 
_neumony, a baſtard quinſey, and the like. See PLE U- 
RISY, PERIPNEUMONY, &C. 8 
SpUR10UsS fleſh, is an appellation by ſome given to the 
FLESH of the lips, gums, and that of the glands, &c. 
SpUR10Us medals. See MEDALS. | 28 
SPURIOUS ribs. See RIBS. | 
SPUR1OUS ſuture, See SUTURE 
SPURKETS, in a ip. See SPIRKETTING, 


SPURRE, in Ornithology, a name given by many to the 
bird more commonly called the -s AL LOW. 
SPURREY, /pergula, in Botany, a genus of the decandria 
pentagynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower has 
a ſpreading permanent empalement, compoſed of five 
oval concave leaves; it has five oval, concave, ſpreading 
petals, which are larger than the empalement, and ten 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſhorter than the petals, terminated 


five flender, erect, reflexed ſtyles, crowned by thick 
ſtigmas; the germen turns to an oval cloſe capſule with 
one cell, opening with five valves, incloſing many de- 
preſſed, globular, bordered ſeeds. Linnzus reckons five, 
and Miller three ſpecies, which are cultivated in. Holland 
and Flanders for feeding their cattle. 
Spurrey is ſown in the Low Countries twice in a ſum- 
mer. The friſt ſowing is in May; theſe plants flower 


in June and July, and the ſeed is ripe in Auguſt. The 


| ſecond time of ſowing it is after the rye-harveſt; the 


uſually plough up the ryc-grounds, and ſow them with 
this ſeed to ſerve the cows in winter, when the other 
ſorts of graſs are low or dead. The cows that feed on 
this plant are found to yield better milk, and finer butter 
is made from it, than from that of cows feeding on any 


other paſture. Poultry alſo are very fond of eating this 
plant, and the farmers, in ſome places, have an opinion, 


dry, p. 43. 


well harrowed before the ſeed is ſown, for if the larger 
clods are not broken, there will be an uneven crop of 


crop of corn is taken off the land. Miller's Gardener's 
Dict. 5 | 
SPUR-WAY, an horſe-way through a man's grounds, 
through which one may ride by right or cuſtom. 
SPUTUM, in Medicine, &c. the ſpittle or excrement void 
ed at the mouth. See SALIVA. = m_ 
An examen of the /putum is of great conſequence in 
phthiſical caſes z and Bennet, in his Theatrum Tabido- 
rum, applies himſelf in a particular manner thereto. 


that diſeaſe. _ | 

SPY, a perſon paid to watch the aCtions, motions, &c. of 
another, particularly as to what paſſes in an army. 
When a ſpy is diſcovered in a camp he is immediately 
hanged. Wicquefort ſays, an ambaſſador is an honour- 
able /py, under the protection of the law of nations. 


by roundith ſummits ; it has an oval germen, ſupporting 


that it makes them lay more eggs. Mortimer's Huſban- 


The ſecds being very ſmall, about twelve pounds will be 
ſufficient to ſow an acre of land; the ground ſhould be 


graſs. People in the low country ſow this ſeed after a 


The ſputum ſanguinis is a very dangerous ſymptom in 


| SPYRUS 
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-SPYRUS, the dung of goats. This is uſually found in 


ſmall round mafles, and is recommended by Hippo- 


crates as a fumigation in diſeaſes of the womb. 


SQUACCO, in Ornithology, the name of a large bird of 


the heron kind. Its head and neck are variegated with 
black, white, and yellow, and it has on the back part of 
its head a creſt of the ſame colour. Its back is of a fer- 
rugineous yellow, its breaſt and belly are white, as are 
alſo its wings and tail, at leaſt in great part, and its legs 
are green. It is a bold and fierce bird. 


SQUAD, in Military Language. See ESCOUADE. 


SQUADRON, a body of horſe, whoſe number of men is 


not fixed, but is uſually from eighty to a hundred and 


twenty men. | a 85 
The word is formed from the Italian /quadrone; of the 
Latin /quadro, uſed by corruption for quadro: in regard, 


at firſt, the ſquadrons were always ſquare, and called alſo 
by the Latins, agmina quadrata. 


The /quadron uſually conſiſts of three troops, and each | 


troop of about forty men : a greater number cannot be 
advantageouſly poſted, nor have room to act in narrow 
grounds, woods, marſhes, defiles, &c. 


The eldeſt troop takes the right of the ſquadron, and the 
ſecond, the left, the youngeſt being in the centre. 


A ſquadron is always drawn up three deep, or in three 


ranks, with the length of a horſe between each rank. 
The ſtandard is always borne in the centre of the firſt 
rank. | 
SQUADRON of ſhips, denotes either a detachment of ſhips 
employed on any particular expedition, or the third part 
of a naval armament. 2 65 
The number of ſhips in a ſquadron is not fixed: a ſmall 
number of veſſels, if they be in a body, and have the ſame 
commander, may make a /quadron. _ ; 
If there be a great number, they are uſually divided into 
three /quadrs ; and it the ſquadrons be numerous, each 
| ſquadron is divided into three diviſions, diſtinguiſhed by 
their flags and colours. See DivisioN and FLEET. 


SQUAIO'TTA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 


deron kind, Its beak is yellow, but blackiſh at the ex- 
tremity ; its legs are green; its head is variegated with 
grey and black, and its back very elegantly with white 
and red. It ſecms to have had its name from its note, 
which it often repeats in flying. 5 


SQUALL, in Sea Language, a ſudden and violent blaſt of 
wind, uſually occaſioned by the interruption and rever- 
beration of the wind from high mountains. Theſe are 
frequent in the Mediterraneen, particularly in the Le- 
vant, as produced by the repulſion and new direction 
which the wind meets with in its paſſage between the 
various iſlands of the Archipelago. Falconer. | 


SQUALLEY, a note of faultineſs in the making of cloth. 


43 Eliz cap. 10. Blount, Cowel. See REwEy. 


SQUALUS, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of chthyology, the 


& 


name of a diſtinct genus of fiſh of the order of the nantes, 
and claſs of amphibia. | | 
The characters of this genus are, that it has five branchial 
apertures on the ſides of the neck, an oblong roundiſh 
| body, and the mouth in the anterior part of the head. 
Linnæus enumerates hſteen ſpecies, four of which have 
a prickly back, and no pinna ani, viz. the /qualus acan- 
thias, or GALEUS acanthias ; the ſqualus centrina, Or CEN= 
TRINE; the /qualus ſpinax, with the noſtrils at the extre- | 
mity of the ſnout; and the /quaius ſquatina, or MONK - 
fiſþ ;, eight of the ſpecies have a back without prickles, 
with ſharp teeth, and a pinna ani, viz. the /qualus zy- 
gæna, or hammer-beadcd SHARK 3 the /qualus TIBURO, 
the /qualus galeus, CANIS galeus, Or TOPE ; the ſqualus 
canicula, or CATULUS major; the /qualus flellaris, 
with the ventral fins ſeparate, and the dorſal fins near 
the tail, or CATULUS maximus; the ſqualus catulus, 
with a variegated back and belly fins growing together, 
_ CATULUS minor, or MORGAY; the ſqualus maximus, or 
baſhing SHARK 3 and the /qualus carcharias, or white 
SHARK ; and three with granulated teeth, viz. the /qug- 
us muſtelus, or GALEUs levis; the ſqualus glaucus, or | 
blue SHARK 3 and the /quaius priſtis, or SAW-fiſh. ay 
SQUALUS is alſo a name given by Varro, Columella, Sal- 
vian, and others, to a ſpecies of cyprinus, diſtinguiſhed 
by Artedi by the name of the oblong cyprinus with long 
ſcales, and with the pinna ani containing eleven rays, 
and commonly known with us under the name of chub 
or chevin. 
The generality of authors call it capito and cephalus, but 
it is very improper to give diſtinct generical names to fiſh, 
which are genuine ſpecies of other genera. 
The name /qualus is originally Latin; it is uſed by Pliny, 
and many other of the old Roman authors, and is de- 
rived from the word /qualor, becauſe this fiſh is ſound to 
delight in impure and dirty places. y 
SQUAMIS, in /chthyology, a name given by Albertus, and 
others, to the fiſh called by us the MONK, or Ax CEL- 


„ by tlie generality of authors ſon at... 
AY Gieek nk. urs 1 | 1 laat 25 br, 
SQU AM MOUS, DQUAMMOSUS, in Anatom 
given to the ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the fn 
compoſed of /quamme, or ſcales, like thof 
like tiles, laid ſo as to reach over one anothe vis 
The /uture /quammoſce are alſo called nahi 
porales, from their terminating the temp] je, win 
; | | Ples, or on: 
poris. 2 
SQU AMOSE-culm. See STAL x. 
SQUA MOSE-root, amiong Botani/ts, one co 
covered with leſſer flakes. See Roor. 
SQUARE, quadratum, in Geometry, a quadrilateral f 
whoſe angles are right, and ſides equal. ar, 
SQUARE, to find the area of a; ſeek the len 
multiply this by itſelf ; and the producti 
quare. 
Thus, if the length of a fide be 345, 
119025: and if the fide of a ſquare be 
be 100. | 
Since, then, a decempeda contains 10 feet, 2 fog 
digits, &c. a ſquare decempeda contains 100 fqu | 
a ſquare foot Io iu digits, &e. Tore 
SQUARE, the properties of a, are, that its angles are f 
right, and, conſequently, its ſides perpendicular; the 
is divided into two equal parts, by a diagonal; r 
diagonal of a /quare is incommenſurable to the de 
SQUARES, for the ratio of : they are to each other in l 
duplicate ratio of their ſides. E. gr. a /quare whoſe ts 
is double another, is quadruple of that other /quare I 
Sau ARR of the cube. gce P . 
"SQUARE of the ſurdefolid. \ e 
DQUARE number, the product of a number multiplied 
itſelf. „„ 
Thus 4, the product of 2 multiplied by 2; or 16, fe 
product of 4 multiplied by 4, are /quare numbers, 3 
Such number is called a /quare number, becauſe it wy 
be ranged into the form of a /quare, by making therog 
or factor, the fide of the /quare. | 
'The difference of two ſquare numbers, whoſe roots ar 
not unity, is an uneven number, equal to double the 
root of the leſs, increaſed by unity. | 
Hence, we have an eaſy method of conſtructing ſor 
numbers for a number of roots proceeding in the mu 
ſeries; the double of the root of the antecedent, incre:{ 
ed by unity, being contiuually to be added to the preceb 
ing /quare. 
Thus, if n=1; 21 1=3 : if n=2; then will 214 
1=5:; if 123; then will 2 »+ 1=7: if 121 the 
will 22+ 1=9, &c.. Thus, by a continual addition df 
the uneven numbers, ariſe the /quare numbers, 
SQUARE. root, a number conſidered as the root of a f- 
cond power or /zuare number: or a number, by whit 
5 into itſelf, a /quare number is generatt 
ee Roor. | | 
Toextratt the Sg ARE root ont of any given number; i 
EXTRACTION of roots. X WOE 
SQUARE, norma, is alſo an inſtrument made of woodit 
metal, ſerving to deſcribe and meaſure right angles; füt 
is LEM {Tab V. Geom. fig. 120.) | ; 
It conſiſis of two rules or branches faſtened perpendicy 
larly at one of their extremes. When the two branches 
are moveable on a joint, it is called a bevel. : 
To examine whether or no a /quare be exact, delctbe! 
ſemicircle, AEF, of, any length, at plealure; 2 
therein, from each extreme of the diameter, A 20h 
draw right lines to a point taken at pleaſure in tho pf, 
phery, as I: to the tides of the angle, AE, apply 
ſquare, fo as its vertex may fall on F. If this be pal 
that /quire is juſt, | 1 
SQUARE, Tec, an inftrument uſed in drawing, which co 
liſts of a flat ruler þg Gg. 121.), at one end of wit 
faſtened two tranſverſe pieces; one of them, 4% we 
at right angles to it, and the other, cd, moveavle "I 
the centre /, ſo as to be fixed at any angle 11 7 
Theſe tranſverſe pieces are applied cloſe to the on 
the drawing-board, which ts a ſmooth board made! 10 
| ile the rulet le 
form of 2 /quare, or parallelogram, while tie, 105 
upon it; and by ſliding them along the board, line 1 
be drawn parallel 10 one another with much Jeſs to 
p one ano t reed nul 
than by the help of a parallel ruler. By the ; 15 
verſe, lines may be drawn parallel to one ſde a 
board and perpendicular to the other; and, 
able tranſverſe, lines that have any degree ul | to ft 
to the ſides of the board, may be drawn ee x 
another : and if, without moving the traue 
ruler be removed to the other fide of the 0 
may be drawn perpendicular to them. __ app te 
quity be very great, it will be impoſſible ws lg 
ſquare, fo as to iuterſect the lines at right wg. Of 20 U 
parts of the board. In this cat” recourle mul 
a PARALLEL Tuer. | 85 
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Saul 24, maxic. See Mac1c Square. a 
8 AF "a, Glaſs-making, an inftrument with which the 
SQUARE) or founder, ſtirs and mixes together the me- 


f I; or l * 5 - ä 

en in fGon in the melting-pots. When this in- 

pl - ent is grown red-hot, it is always to be quenched 
4 | 


in a pail of Watcrs otherwiſe the metal will ſtick to it. 
in a pall 


. in the Manege, is uſed for working in a /quare. 
mee ige or tread of a volt, inſtead of being always cir- 
= 1251 traced upon a circumference round a centre, 
wy to be imagined as if it formed four ſtraight equal 
* nid in a /quare, and equally removed from the cen- 


tre, or the pillar, which repreſents it in the middle of the 
bl 


manege gr 


along each of theſe four lines, turning the hand at every 


corner, and ſo paſſing from one line to another, 
CQUARE battalion. See BATTALION. 


* : Cay. ; 
0 bak character. See HEBREW. 


SQUARE Foot, nails, niche, pedeſtal, | pillar, roof, and wind- | 


ing-ftatrs, ſee the ſubſtantives. 


80 där, ballow and ſolid, in the Military Art. Sec Bar- 


TaLion, HOLLOW, and SOLID. 3 


CQUARE, in Sea Language, a term peculiarly appropriated | 


to the yards and their fails, implying that they hang at 
right angles with the maſt or keel, or that they are of 
reater extent than uſual. | 
Thus, when the yards are ſo balanced by their lifts, 
as to hang at right angles with the maſt, they are ſaid 
to be ſquare by the lifts; when they hang perpendicular 
to the thip's length, they are called /quare by the braces; 
but when they lie in a direction perpendicular to the 
plane of the keel, they are ſquare by the lifts and braces ; 


and parallel to the horizon. 


The yards are {aid to be very ſquare when they are of ex- 


traordinary length; and the ſame epithet is then applied 
to their ſails, which by conſequence acquire an addi- 
tional breadth. , | 

8 AR E-rigged, is an epithet applied to a ſhip whoſe yards 
are very long. It is alſo uſed in contradiſtinction to all 
veſſels whoſe fails are extended by ſtays or latcen-yards, 
or by booms and gaffs; the uſual ſituation of which is 
nearly in the plane of the keel. 2 


Hence, $QUARE-ſazl is a ſail extended to a yard, which | 


hangs parallel to the horizon, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
other ſails which are extended by booms and ſtays, placed 
obliquely. This fail is only uſed in fair winds, or to 
ſcud under in a tempeſt. In the former caſe it is fur- 
nic with a large additional part, called the bonnet, 
which is then attached to its bottom, and removed when 
it is neceſſary to ſcud. Falconer. | 
UARING, in Mathematics. See QUADRATURE. 
DWARING the circle, is the making a ſquare whoſe area 
ſhall be equal to the area of a given circle. | 
The beſt mathematians have found it impoſſible to ſolve 


this problem fo as to be preciſely exact; but they can | 


ealily come ſo near it as not to err ſo much in the arca 


as a grain of ſand would cover in a circle, whoſe diame- | 


ter is equal to the diameter of Saturn's orbit. The fol- 
lowing proportions are near enough to the truth for any 
real uſe that can ariſe from this problem. 1 

s 100000000 is to the diameter of the given circle, ſo 
. Benten to the {ide of the ſquare required. There- 


If the diameter | the ide of the 
of the circle be ſquare will be 


100000000 288622692. 
100000090 - - B8862269.2 
1000000 = .- - 886226.92 
100000 « — 88622.692 
100000 — 8862, 2002 


2 es - 886.22692 
F "8.022091 
10 „ 38622092 


Wy - **.;.. =. 0.886226092 
na, as 100000000 is to the ſi 
112337917 to the diameter of 
to the ſquare, T herefore, 
It the fide of the 
{quare be 
I090000000 «< 
loo _ 


de of a given ſquare, ſo is 
a circle very nearly equal 


The diameter of 
the circle will be 


. 112837917. 
119370. 


o 1128 
379˙17 
188880 8 — "Ls | 
3 55 8 11233.7917 
266 . — 1128.37917 


8 i 112.837917 
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ral, a compartiment frequently added on 


ound ; ſo that, to work in a /quare, is to ride 


or, in other words, they hang directly acroſs the ſhip, | 


SQU 


See Circr.r, DramtTER, and QUaprRaATURE. 
SQUARTIA, in 7chthyology, a ſpecics of fiſh found in the 
aſt Indies, the ſkin of which makes the*s11a4GREEN, 

SQU ASH, in Botany. See GovurD. 

SQUATAROLA, in Ornithology, a name given by the 
Venetians to the grey plover, or pluvialis cinerea. 
SQUATINATORIA, in Tchthyology, a name by which 
{ome authors have called the RHINoBATOs, a ſca-fiſh of 
a ſort of middle nature between the monk-iſh, or angel- 
fiſh, and the ray. 

SQUATINA, the monk-fih, a ſpecies of the ſhualus, call- 
ed, in Italian, the peſce angelo, and thence in Engliſh the 
ANGEL b. See MoNK-fi/h. 2 | 
SQUATT, in Mineralogy, a term given by the Engliſh 
miners to a peculiar fort of bed of ore, lefs valuable 
than a load-or vein, becauſe of its reaching but a little 

way. | | 
Though the ore of the ſquatts is generally very rich and 
good, not inferior in quality to the beſt vein- ore, the 
| miners are often diſappointed, on finding theſe ſquats 
inſtead. of the right veins, after a long ſearch. In the 
tin countries, the way of ſearching for mines is by look- 
ing after the 5Hoan-/t-ncs. NOD 
Theſe upper parts of the veins have been waſhed of, 
and carried down the ſides of the hills, in which the 
mines uſually lie, into the flat country; but they always 
lie in a regular and continued train from the orifice of 
the mine to the fartheſt part of the train; ſo that when 
but one ſtone of this kind is found, the miners are cer- 
tain of coming to the bed of metal, on tracing it up to 
its head by the train. This is a laborious and expenſive 
work, becauſe the ſtones never le on the ſurface, but at 
the different depths of one to ten feet, or any depth be- 
tween theſe. The /quatts have their trains of ſhoad- 
Tones as well as the regular veins, and when theſe are 
traced to the orifice, there is the appearance of a rich 
load, which the proprietor 1s not thoroughly undeceived 
in till the diggers come to the end of it. | : 
The /quatt is a bed of ore from three to ten fathom long, 
and uſually is -about half as broad as it is long; few are 
larger than this ſtandard, but many much leſs. This is 
always flat, and thence has its name; the round collec- 
tions of ore of the ſame kind being called bannies. The 
ſquatt communicates with no other load or vein, but is 
entire of itſelf, and its extremities terminate at once, 
without running into ſeveral little firings, in the manner 
of thoſe of the right veins. It does not lie within walls 
as the loads or veins always do, though it is always depo- 
fited in the ſhelf, or faſt ground; that is, in ſtrata that 
have not been moved. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 69. 
SOQUATUS, in lchthyolegy, a name uſed by Pliny, and 
other of the old Roman authors, to expreſs the fiſh called 
by the old Grecian writers hie, and by the moderns 
ſquatina. | 1 | | 
S UIBS. Sec FiRE-wwo' &s. 5 5 
SQUILACHL, in Zoology, the name by which the modern 
Greeks call the JACKALL, or lupus aureus of authors. 
SQUILL, /ci/!a, or fquiiia, in Botany, a genus of the 
hexandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has no empalement, but it has fix oval petals 
- which ſpread open like a ſtar, and fix aw}-thaped ſtamina, 
terminated by oblong proſtrate ſummits; it has a roundith 
cermen ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, and crowned by a ſingle 
ſtigma, which afterwards becomes a ſmooth oval capſule, 


roundiſh feeds. There are ten ſpecies, one of which is 
the /quzill, or ſea-onion, whote roots are uſed in medi- 
eine. | 


medicinal uſe they are both taken promiſcuoully. '"lhey 
grow naturally on fea thores, or in ditches where the ſalt- 

water flows in with the tide, in molt of the warm parts 

of Europe. 5 85 

Squills grow ſpontaneouſly on ſandy ſhores in Spain and 

in the Levant, from whence we are annually ſupplied 

with the roots. They ſhould be choten large, plump, 
freſh, and full of a clammy juice. 


bitter and acrimonious; much handled, it exulcerates 
the ſkin. Taken internally, it ads as a powerful atte- 


expectoration and urine; in ſomewhat larger ones it 
proves emetic, and ſometimes purgative, It is one of 
the moſt certain diuretics in hydropic caſes, and expecto- 
rants in aſthmatic ones, where the lungs or ſtomach are 
oppteſſed by tenacious phlegm, or injured by the impiu- 
dent uſe of opiates. 
Wagner recommends the powder of Hills, given will 
nitre, in hydropical fwellings, and in 2 nephritis, aud 
mentions ſeveral examples of cures which he performed, 
by giving patients from four to ten grains with a double 
quantity of nitre. . 


with three furrows, divided into three cells, filled with - 


Of theſe roots there are two ſorts, the red and white, 
which are ſuppoſed to be accidental varietics z and for 


The root of /quz/lis to the taſte very nauſeous, intenſely 


nuant and aperient: in doſes of a few grams it promotes 


9 
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twelve grains, in curing the aſthma, is atteſted by ſeve- 


commodiouſly taken in the form of 51L Ls; and in what- 


ter, and then baked it in an oven, till the paſte became 


Water, wine, proof ſpirit, and recti fied ſpirit, extract 
fiderably abate both the bitterneſs and acrimony of the 


| theſe reſpects. Theſe acids extract its virtue equally 
with watery or ſpirituous menſtrua; and, as an expecto- 


The college of London directs an acetous tincture, ace- 


SqQuILL=mixture. See MIXTURE. | | 
SQUILLS, wine of, is an infuſion of the roots of ſquz/ls 
in white wine for forty days, after which the /quz/ls are | 
taken out, and the liquor preſerved for uſe. It is a gen- 

_ tle emetic, and is good againſt defluxions of rheum. 
_ SquiILL, white leſſer, in Botany, a ſpecies of pancratium. 


the 2 the crab, and lobſter; all which, accord- 


_  PODARIA kind. . | 3 
The characteriſtics of this genus are, that they have ten 
legs, the foremoſt pair cheliform, and made for pinch- | 


8 U 


Pr. Heſs ſays, be bad cured the aſthma with the powder 
of ſquills. The efficacy of this powder, from four to 


ral, Med. Ef. Edinb. Com. Norimb. 1737 and 1739. 
This medicine, on account of its ungrateful taſte, is moſt 


ever form ſquills are given, unleſs they are deſigned to 
act as an emetic, the addition of ſome grateful aromatic 
will prevent the nauſea, which they are apt, even in 
{mall doſes, to occaſion. 

The freſh root loſes in drying about four-fiſths of its 
weight, without any conſiderable loſs of its taſte or vir- 
tue: hence four grains, which are the mean doſe of the 
dry root in powder, are 1 to near a ſcruple of 
the freſh /quil?. The moſt convenient way of drying it 
is, after peeling off the outer ſkin, to cut the roots tranſ- 
verſely into thin ſlices, and expoſe them to a gentle 
warmth. 'The ancients, in order to abate the acrimony 
of the ſquill for certain purpoſes, after ſeparating the ſkin 
and fibres, encloſed it in a paſte made of flour and wa- 


dry and the quill thoroughly ſoft and tender. The {quill 


ſo prepared, was beaten with two thirds its weight of | 
flour, the mixture formed into troches, and dried with a 


gentle heat. Theſe troches were ſuppoſed to be alexi- 
pharmic, and on this account were uſed as an ingredient 
in theriaca, with which view they are ſtill retained. 
the virtues both of the freſh and dry root. Alkalis con- 


fquill : vegetable acids make little alteration in either of 


rant in diſorders of the breaſt, excellently coincide with it, 


tum ſcilliticum, to be prepared, by macerating a pound 
of the dry roots in ſix pints of vinegar, with a gentle 


| heat; to the liquor preſſed out, and, after ſettling, pour- | 
ed off from the fæces, one twelfth its quantity of proof | 


=>" is added, to prevent its growing ſoon foul. 


he college of Edinburgh, for the ſame preparation, di- 


rects the proportions of two ounces of dried /quills, two 


pounds and a half of diſtilled vinegar, and three ounces | 
of rectified ſpirit. „ 8 „„ 

A cillitic oxymel is obtained by boiling a quart of the 
acetous tincture with three pounds of clarified honey, 
till the mixture acquires the conſiſtence of a ſyrup: and 
a ſyrup of ſũuills, by diſſolving three pounds and a half 
of fine ſugar in two pounds of the vinegar. 
"Theſe preparations are uſed as expeCtorants, in doſes of 
one, two, or three drams, along with cinnamon, or ſome 
other grateful water; where the firſt paſſages are over- 
loaded with viſcid phlegm, an ounce or more is given at 
once, to procure a more ſpeedy and effeQual evacuation 


by vomit. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


See Sea-DAFFODIL. 


Sui, ſquilla, in Ichthyology, a large genus of animals | 


comprehending the ſhrimp or /quil/a, properly ſo called, 


ing to Dr. Hill, make only one genus of inſects, of the 


ing and holding things; that they have only two eyes, 
and that the tail is foliated. In | | 

The fquille, according to Dr. Hill, may be conveniently 
arranged under three ſubdiviſions. 1. The ſmaller long- 


| tailed /quiliz, commonly called /arimps. 2. The larger | 


long-tailed /qui/lz, or the lobſter and cray-fiſh kind. 3. 
35 3 kind, called alſo — and in Eng- 
iſh crabs. 


Of thoſe denominated Hrimps we have the following 


ſpecies: 1. The long-tailed /quilla, with the ſnout ſer- 
rated above, and tridentated below : this is the common 
ſhrimp. 2. The long-tailed /quzilla, with a ſmooth ſnout, 
called a ſmooth-noſed ſbrimp. 3. The long-tailed /quilla, 
with a ſoft tail, and the right claw largeſt: this is called 
the hermit. 4. The larger, long-ſnouted ſea-/quilla. 5. 
The ſmaller narrow-ſnouted ſea-/quilla. 6. The freſh- 
water ſmall /quilla. 
Of the ſecond order of /quillz, commonly called /ob/ters, 
or cray-fiſh, we have the following ſpecies : 1. The com- 
mon lobſter. 2. The thick-horned, flender-bodied lob/er. 
3. The ſhort and broad-bodied lob/ter. 4. The very long- 
odied lobſter. 5. The ſmall-bodied lobſter. 6: The 
great ſea cray -i. 7. The 6 with the ſnout ſer- 


SQUILLA aqguæ dulcis, or freſh water ſhrimp. Few perſons 


SySQUINTING, Frabiſmus, 5pa6iou, a diſorder of the eye 


rated above, and with a ſingle denticulag 
This laſt ſpecies, though bly three er. : the 
length, greatly approaches to the figure of 8 a half u 
Of thoſe ſquille, calle _ 
thoſe ſquillz, called crabs, canteres. 
lowing ſpecies : 1. The common Ro thefq. 
wart-crab, cancer verrucoſus. 3. The foi 70 2. The 
long-legged, ſhort-tailed /quilla. 4. The 4; wk. 
Molucca- crab, called the {quilta clypeata, 5. I. ab, ot 
bodied, ſmooth-clawed /quilla, called cane, e ok 
The ſmooth and long-clawed crab, called h Tr. 
the female of the common kind. +, The Ne unn 
crab. 8. The little woolly crab. The thick (ul 
duck crab. 10. 'The round-bodied duck crab dal 
common, or oval-bodied duck crab. 12. The v OY 
armed duck crab. 13. 'The very ſmall-bodie, oF 
long-armed crab. 14. The lunar crab. 1 5. Th 1 n, 
crab, 16. The frog crab. 17. The prickly 15 Th 
long-armed crab. 18. The great prickly long. 2. *. 
crab. 19. The ſhort-bodied reticulated crab. P ma 
ly gag 27 21. 2 ſmooth long legge 1 
ide Hill, Hiſt. Anim. p. 28, ſeq. and a 
ceous Animals, N 18, 1 de Table of Cri 5 
The /qui/la, or white ſhrimp, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, ; 
a ſpecies of the cancer, or RAB; to which enus li. 
næus has alſo referred the crav-fi/h, the 4 
The ft the LOBSTER, &c. ws. 
e ſquilla crangon of Rondeletius, or prawn 
| ſerrated ſnout bending upwards, three ad of 7 
filiform feelers, ſmall claws furniſhed with two a, 
ſmooth thorax, five joints to the tail, middle caudil.in 
tubulated, and the two outmoſt flat and rounded, Thet. 
are frequent on ſeveral ſhores, amidit looſe ſtones; x: 
ſometimes found at ſea, and taken on the ſurface o 
thirty fathoms depth of water: they are cinereous when 
freſh, and of a fine red when boiled. _ 


are aware of the damage done by the freſh water ſhriny 
among the ſmall fry of fiſh. This inſect is commonly 
very plentiful in ſtanding waters, and particularly in 
breeding-ponds, where they always have their prey in 

plenty before them; and often ſuffer none, or ſcarce any 
of the numerous young fry, hatched from the ſpam 
of carp and tench, to live to grow up. They may be 
obſerved following the ſhoals of the young fry, and fein- 
ing multitudes one after another; and at other times 
lurking — the weeds, to ſeize ſuch as ſtraggle by 
themſelves. If one of theſe inſects be put into a baſin 
of water with a dozen or two of theſe young fiſh 
though as big as himſelf, he will very ſoon deſtroy then 
all. They kill numbers that they cannot eat, but lezte 
them to rot. | | | 

S UINAN CX, or EsQuinaxcy. See Quinzr. 


which makes it look a-ſquint, either upwards, dowt- 
wards, or ſideways. The ftrabiſmus conſiſts in the r- 
traction of the ball of the eye towards one ſide. 
A perſon is ſaid to ſquint, when the axes of both his eyes 
are not directed to the ſame object. Philoſophers and 
phyſicians have adopted various hypotheſes to account 
for this defect in viſion. It has been generally ſuppoled 
to proceed from the want of a due correſpondence inthe 
muſcles of the eyes, which, not acting in a proper col 
_ cert with one another, are not able to point both eyes t 
one object. M. de la Hire apprehended, that this di- 
order proceeded from a defect in the eye itſelf, having 
the moſt ſenſible part of the retina not placed in the at 
of the eye, but at ſome diſtance from it on one ſde 
the other; and that, therefore, not the axis, but thi 


more ſenſible part of the retina is turned towards 7 
0 


E on which the axis of the other eye is fixed, 
oth axes are not directed to the ſame point. 
He ſuppoſed fquinting, alſo, ſometimes to be ow" to 
the oblique ſituation of the cryſtalline humour in ct 0! 
the eyes. Theſe hypotheſes are examined and rer. 
by Dr. Jurin, who, in order to account for this dete i 
conſiders the diſpoſition and ſituation of the Tm 
ſound ſtate. When we look directly forwards at? - 1 
object, the pupil of each eye lies in the middle d. 
aperture formed by the eye-lids ; ſo that the dns 
tween the two pupils conſiſts of the breadth of t s 
and half the breadth of the aperture of each * _ 
this diſtance between them is always preſerved, rt $ 
obliquely we turn our eyes. In looking at near! 1 
the diſtance between the pupils is ſomewhat En 2 
it is always the ſame in all oblique directions o * 
as well as when we look ſtraight forwards 3 * 
means the axes of both eyes are directe ou Ant 
the ſame point, in both theſe caſes of looking 3 de 
and near objects. But in thoſe who uin, ade of the 
pupil of the undiſtorted eye is ſeated int gr upi o 
aperture, as in looking directly forwards, the Fs g, 
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eye is drawn cloſe; to the noſe, and conſe- 
ly, the diſtance between the two pupils is conſider- 
uy 5 than in other perſons; and this leſs diſtance 
ably i 5 the ſame in all oblique directions of the eyes; 
_ he two axes are never pointed at the ſame objeQ, 
ſo on he muſcles do ſo far act in concert with each 
<5, as to move both eyes the ſame way at the ſame 
other, | | 
inſtant « 1 it. Dr. Jurin obſerves, may eaſily be 
* rg 14 if 1 is often laid 8 . 
> 0 polen as to be able to ſee either the light, or 
in —_— remarkable object, with one eye only: and 
= 15 this means he is brought to ſquint, and the ha- 
_ Amed, he apprehends it will be in vain to at- 
1 Sy cure by his wearing tubes, or ſhells, with ſmall 
. to look through: for, notwithſtanding every help 
17 kind, he will continue to ſee through them di- 
Al with one eye only, and will {till diſtort the other. 
995 method of cure he takes to be the following: 
he the child is arrived at ſuch an age as to be capable 
of obſerving directions, place him, _ he, directly 
before you, and let him cloſe the undiſtorted eye, and 
look at you with the other. When you find the axis of 
this eye fixed directly upon you, bid him endeavour to 
keep it in that fituation, and open his other eye. You 
will now ſee the diſtorted eye turn away from you to- 


wards his noſe, and the axis of the other eye will be| 


inted towards you. But, with patience and repeated 
Fs, he will, by degrees, be able to keep his diſtorted 
eye fixed upon you, at leaſt for ſome little time, after 


the other is opened ; and when you have brought him to | 


the axes of both eyes fixed upon you, as you ſtand 
dal before him, it will be time to change his poſture, 
and to ſet him firſt a little on one fide of you, and then 
to the other, and ſo to practiſe the ſame thing; and 
when in all theſe ſituations he can perfectly and readily 
turn the axes of both eyes towards you, the cure is effeCt- 
ed. An adult perſon, he ſays, may practiſe all this b 
a glaſs, without a director, though not ſo eaſily as wit 


one; but the older he is the more patience will be neceſ- 


ſary. Smith's Optics, Rem. p. 30. : 


M. Buffon infers, from a great number of obſervations, | - 


that the true and original cauſe of ſquinting is an inequa- 


lity in the goodneſs, or in the limits of diſtinct viſion in 


the two eyes. When one of the eyes, he ſays, is much 


| weaker than the other, we do not direct it towards the 


object, but make uſe of the ſtronger eye only: when the 
eyes are equally good, we ſee more diſtinctly with both 
eyes than with one, by about a thirteenth part ; but when 
they are unequal in goodneſs, objects appear leſs diſtinct 
with both eyes than with one. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that perſons, ſubjeCt to this inequality, chuſe to 


make uſe of one eye, and turn the other aſide. This 


inequality in the goodneſs of the eyes is the general cauſe 
of /quinting, according to M. Buffon, and others with 
relpect to this are accidental. All the perſons whom he 
examined, if they ſquinted at all, did ſo from this cauſe, 
and this effect is ſo neceſfary, that, he ſays, it is not 


| Pollible to cure a perſon of /quinting whoſe eyes differ 


much in point of goodneſs, except, perhaps, by firſt 
bringing them nearer to an equality by means of glaſſes. 


Jo the fame purpoſe Dr. Reid obſerves, that, having ex- 


amined above twenty perſons who ſquinted, he found in 
all of them a defect in the ſight of one eye. And this 
writer is of opinion, that the centres of the two eyes of 
{unting perſons correſpond with them as with others, 


{0 that if they could be rought to the habit of direCting | 


their eyes aright to an object, they would not only re- 
move a deformity, but likewiſe improve their ſight. 


In examining the limits of diſtinct viſion in ſeveral chil- | 


dren who did not /i uint, M. Buffon found (contrary to 

7. Jurin's obſervation), that they did not ſee by any 
means either ſo far off, or ſo near as adult perſons ; ſo 
that, as we advance in age, the limits of diſtinct viſion 


dos "tended both ways; and this, he ſays, is one rea- 


on why children ſuint more than adult perſons. 

_ ng eyes of thoſe perſons who /quint do not differ 

wok in point of goodneſs, M. Buffon thought that the 
imple, the moſt natural, and the moſt effeQual 


me 1 
thod of curing it would be to cover the good eye for 
ome time; 


e 
e * towards the noſe, he ſays, is that, in that 
from thes © e direction of its axis is as diſtant as poſſible 


in f a leaſt diſadvantageous to it of any other. 
mne Caſes, M. Buffon ob erves, that the eyes have 
lled a ct only, in conſequence of 


optic angle being too great or too ſmall, when they 


| 


to 2 for the diſtorted eye would thus be obliged | 
* and turn itſelf directly towards objects, and, by 


are of equal goodneſs. This, he ſays, is generally the 
reſult of habit, acquired very early, in conſequence of 
the miſmanagement of children, and that it is often 
eaſily cured. If the eye that ſuints be turned towards 
the temples, he ſays, he has generally found that there 
is no great inequality in the goodneſs of the two; and 
that, in this caſe, the cauſe being only a vicious habit, 
the cure has been completed by covering the good eye 
for a fortnight only. In order to judge with any cer- 
tainty of the inequality of goodneſs in the two eyes, and 
the poſſibility of the cure of ſquinting, it is neceſſary, he 
ſays, to cover the good eye for ſome time, in order to 
exerciſe the bad eye, and give it an opportunity of gain- 
ing ſtrength, after which it will be 'more eaſy to judge 
whether the cure be poſſible or not. Acad. Par. 1743, 


p. 329. 342. Reid's Inq. into the Human Mind, p. 


SQUIRREL, /ciurus, formed of c, ſhade, and sg, tail, 


becauſe the tail ſerves this animal for an umbrella, in the 
Linnæan Syflem of Zoology, makes a diſtinct genus of ani- 
mals, of the order of g/:res, and claſs of mammalia; the 
characters of which are; that the creatures have two 
cutting teeth in each jaw, the upper in the form of a 
wedge, the lower compreſſed; to which we may add, 
that they have four toes on the fore-feet, and five on the 
hinder, and long tails clothed with long hair. : 
Linnzus has enumerated eleven ſpecies; viz. the vulga- 

ris, niger, cinereus, flauus, palmarum, getulus, ſlriatus, 

glis, Eſtuans, volans, and ſagitta. | 
'The common . ſguirrel is well known, and is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the others by its ſize and colour. It is 
ſomething larger than the weaſel, but ſhorter bodied ; its 
ears are terminated with long tufts of hair; it has large, 
lively, black eyes; its head, body, legs, and tail, are 
reddiſh ; its breaſt and belly white ; and it generally car- 
ries its long hairy tail erect over its back, ſo that it ſerves 
for a ſhade. It is a neat, lively, and active animal, com- 
mon in our woods, and feeds on all ſorts of fruit, but prin- 
cipally on hazel-nuts, which it gathers in the ſeaſon, and 
lays up for its winter ſtore. In ſummer it feeds on buds 
and young ſhoots, and is particularly fond of thoſe of fir, 
and the young cones ; fits up to eat, and uſes its fore- 


feet as hands. 


There is great diverſion in hunting this little creature, 
and its fleſh is very delicate and well taſted. The only 
ſeaſon for hunting it is in autumn, and the beginning of 
winter, at which time the creature is fat; and the leaves 
being off the trees, it may be ſeen as it leaps from bough 


to bough, which, when purſued, it does with ſurpriſing 


agility. 
In the ſummer they build their neſts, which the ſportſ- 
men call drays, very artificially in the tops of trees, with 
ſticks, moſs, and ſuch other things as the woods afford ; 
to their neſts they have two holes, and they ſtop up that 


on the ſide the wind blows, as Pliny has remarked ; the 


fill this lodging, during the ſeaſon, with nuts and other 
fruits, which are to ſerve them in the ſevere weather, 
when the trees aſſord nothing. They ſleep in the midſt 
of this proviſion a great part of the winter, and that ſo 
ſound, that they will not be waked by ever ſo loud a 


noiſe made juſt under their drays; though at other times 


they fly out immediately on hearing any noiſe, even at a 
conſiderable diſtance. Z Rs | EN 
In the ſpring the female is ſeen purſued from tree to tree 
by the males, feigning an eſcape from their embraces. 

he tail of the forms] which is as large as the body, 
though compoſed almoſt entirely of hair, ſerves the crea- 
ture, in ſome ſort, inſtead of wings; for by means of it 
the body is kept ſuſpended in the air, without any viſible 


| ſinking, while the creature throws itſelf from the boughs 


of one tree to thoſe of another of equal height. But the 
more general leaps the /quirrel takes, are from the outer- 
molt branches of a high tree to another ſomewhat lower 
at a diſtance ; it is wonderful to ſee how far it will be 
carried in theſe leaps; and if it miſſes the tree it aims at, 


and by that means falls from the top of ever ſo high a 


tree to the ground, the tail ſupports it ſo well, that it 
comes ſoftly down, and receives no harm. 'The huntin 
of the ſquirrel is moſt agreeably performed in woods of 
a young growth, the trees of which may be ſhaken by 
the hand; and it is neceſſary to take out ſome means of 
diſlodging them from the clefts of trees, in which they 
will take refuge, and from which they will never be re- 
moved by mere noiſe. : 
Many people uſually go together on this expedition, and 
ſometimes they carry bows and arrows for the diſlodging 
the prey from theſe places; ſometimes bludgeons, or 
ſhort and thick ſtaves, loaded at one end with lead, to 
prevent their lodging in the trees when they are thrown 
up. The fquirrel, which in her fright has taken refuge 
in any part of a tree, and is not to be diſlodged either by 
hallooing or ſhaking the tree, will always quit the place 
as 
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43 ſoon as an arrow, or bludgeon, has been well aimed 
at her, and will give a farther chace. | 
The /quirrel is always fond of a large oak in time of dan- 
ger, and runs to the neareſt ſhe can find as ſoon- as the 
ſees herſelf purſued : in ſome part of the upper boughs 
of this tree the fits ſecure from the men and dogs, and 
as it is too troubleſome to the ſportſmen to climb every 
tree, the only method is to ſhoot arrows, and throw 
bludgeons at her; ſhe is very ſeldom hurt by theſe, unleſs 
hit juit upon the head, for her back-bone is ſo ſtrong, 
that ſhe will bear nearly as hard a blow as a dog without 
danger of hurt. ; 
the creature laſt, ſhe always keeps in the tops of the 
higheſt trees, but when ſhe grows weary ſhe comes down, 
and takes ſhelter in the hedges; ſhe then ſoon becomes 
a prey to the dogs, or is very often killed upon the 
ground, in attempting to gain the hedge in places where 


there is no continued chain of trees by which ſhe can 


come at it. ve 

It is obſerved, that the gullet of this animal is very nar- 
row, to prevent it from diſgorging its food in deſcending 
of trees, or in its leaps downwards. 


The common /uirrel, when it would croſs a water, is 
often ſeen to get upon ſome light piece of wood, and ſail 


over by means of her tail. 


The common /quirrel inhabits Europe, and the northern | 
and temperate parts of Aſia, and a variety is found, even | 


as far fovih as the iſle of Ceylon. In Sweden and Lap- 


land it changes in winter into grey. In many parts of 


Enpland, there is a beautiful variety with a milk-white 
tail, A white variety is found common in Siberia, and 
a beautiful black variety about the lake Baikal. _ 

The back ſquirrel has plain ears; it is ſometimes wholly 
black, but often marked with white on the noſe, neck, 


or end of the tail: the tail is ſhorter than that of the 
grey V/uirrel, and its body about the ſame fize. It in- 


habits the north of Alia, North America, and Mexico; 
it breeds and aſſociates in ſeparate troops, and forms ma- 
gazines for winter food. | N 

Ihe grey ſguirrel has plain ears; its hair is of a dull grey 
colour, nuxed with black, and often tinged with a dirty 


yellow; the belly and infides of the legs are white; the- 


tail long, buſhy, grey, and ſtriped with black: it is about 
the ſize of a half-grown rabbit. It inhabits the woods 


of North America, Peru, and Chili; is very deſtructive 
to the plantations of maize, depoſits its ſtock of winter 


proviſions in holes underground, is eaſily tamed, and its 
fleſh is eſteemed delicate. The furs, which are import- 


ed under the name of perzt-gris, are valuable, and uſed 


as linings to cloaks. 
The fair ſguirrel, or ſciurus flauvns, has a body and tail 
of a flaxen colour, is of a very ſmall ſize, has plain round 
ears, and. a rounded tail. It inhabits the woods near 
Amadabad, the capital of Guzarat, in great abundance ; 
and Linnzus ſays it is an inhabitant of South America. 

The palm /quirrel has plain ears; an obſcure pale-ycllow 
| ſtripe on the middle of the back, another on each ſide, 
and a third on each fide of the belly; the reſt of the hair 


on the tides, back, and head, is of a black and red co-} 


jour, very cloſely mixed; that on the thighs and legs 
more red; the belly, pale yellow; the hair on the tai! 
encircles it, is coarle, and of a dirty yellow, barred with 


black. This ſpecies lives much in the coco-trees, and is 


fond of the ſury, or palm-wine produced from them; 
and on this account called by the Indians ſurzcatsje, or 
the „e cat of the fury. This /quirrel, it is ſaid, expands 
its tail ſideways, without erecting it. 
The Barbary. ſquirrel, or ſciurus getulus, 
eyes and white orbits; head, body, feet, and tail, cine- 
re0us, inclining to red; the fides are marked Jongitudi- 
nally, with two white ſtripes; the belly is white; the 
tail buthy, marked regularly with {ſhades of black, one 
beneath the other: its ſize is that of the common ſquirrel. 
This and the former ſpecies inhabit Barbary, and other 
hot countries, living in the trees. EE 
The /iriped ſquirrel, or ſciurus flriatus, has plain ears; 
the ridge of the back marked with a black ſtreak; each 
fide with a pale yellow ſtripe, bounded above and below 
with a line of black; head, body, and tail of a reddiſh 
brown; the breaſt and belly white; the noſe and feet 
pale red; and the eyes full. This ſpecies inhabits the 


north of Aſia, and abounds in the foreſts of North Ame- 


rica. They burrow under ground, forming their retreat 
in the manner of a long gallery, with branches on each 
bide, each of which terminates in a large chamber, where 
they {tore their winter proviſions, viz. the maize, acorns, 
hickery-nuts, and chinquapin cheſnut ſeparately. They 
are very wild, bite ſeverely, and are ſcarcely ever tamed : 
the ins are ſometimes brought over to line cloaks. 

Ihe fat /quirrel, or ſciurus glis, inhabits France and the 
ſouth of Europe, and is alſo found in the woods in the 
ſouth paris of Ruſſia; lives in trees, ſceds on fruits and 


5 


8o long as the ſtrength and ſpirits of 


has full e 


The flying ſquirrel, or ſciurus volans, is much le; 


acorns, lodges in the hollows of trees, remaing ti. 
winter, and grows very fat. This animal was 1 It 
a great delicacy by tlie Romans, who had their ns 
or places conſtructed for keeping and feeding the? trarig 
are ſaid to be now eat by the Italians. See r ad 
The Braſilian ſquirrel, or ſciurus æſtuans, has 5 

and a round tail; the head, body, and ſides ae fer 
ſoft duſky hairs, tipt with yellow; the hairs a vi 
with black and yellow; the throat cinereous; th Wates 


of the legs and befly yellow; the belly divided 3 
ways with a white line, beginning on the breaſt 11 
bl A. 


rupted for a ſmall ſpace in the middle, and then c. 
nued to the tail; the length from noſe to Ae 
inches one quarter. This ipecies inhabits Prat | : 
Guiana. n | he. 


the common ſquirrel; it has round naked o 
black eyes; a lateral membrane from the fore to 1 
hind legs, and the fore legs are for the mos 5 
clear of the membrane; a tail with long hairs dig oſt 
horizontally, longeſt in the middle, and endin ot 
point; the colour above is a brownith ath, and bra 
white, tinged with roar This ſpecies inhabits Nerd 
America and New Spain; it lives in hollow trees len 
in the day, and is very lively during the night; 1 i 8 
garious, numbers being found in one tree; leaps = 
bough to bough even at the diſtance of ten yards; when 
it would leap, it ftretches out the fore legs, and, enten. 
ing the membranes, it is enabled to ſpring farther thay 
other /quirrels : this motion is improperly called fring 


becaute the animal can only go forward, and even fink 


conſiderably before it can reach the place at which; 


aims; and, on this account, the farther it wiſhes tg 6 


8 


STABBING, in Law. 5 EY 
STABILES, in the Ancient MNliſſic, Was a nam &. 


T, an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to comme 


e . 0 = ; * 0 0 
of it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in palung u. 


- 11s, 
throughout all the genera and ſpecies of mu: 


the higher it mounts. This ſpecies is eaſily tamed, 
'The European Aying fquirre!, has naked ears, full eres, 
eye-lids bordered with black, membranes which extent 


to the baſe of the fore feet, and form a large wins 01 


the exterior fide; a tail full of hair and round at the en; 
the colour of the upper part of the body is a fine grey, 
and that of the lower part a pure white; the length fron 
noſe to tail four inches and a quarter; of the tail to the 
tip of the hair five inches. This animal inhabits Finland 
and Lapland and the Ruſſian dominions; lives folitarly 
in hollow trees; when at reſt flings its tail over its back 
but in leaping extends it. | 

The /a:lng ſquirrel, or jeiurns ſogitta, has a ſmall round. 


ed head, cloven upper lip, ſmall blunt ears, two ſmal 
warts at the outmoſt corner of each eve, with hairs grow 
ing out of them, ſhort neck, four toes on the fore lect, } 


and, inſtead of a thumb, a ſlender bone two inches and 
a half long, lodged under the lateral membrane, and 
ſerving to ſtretch it out; from thence to the hind kg; 
extends the membrane, which is broad, and a continu- 
tion of the {kin of the ſides and belly; the membrane 
extends along the fore legs, and ſtretches out near tix 
joint in a winged form; five toes on the hind feet, and 
on all the toes ſharp, compreſſed, bent claws; tail long 


and covered with long hairs, diſpoſed horizontally ; tl 


colour of the head, body, and tail, a bright bay, melimnz 


in ſome parts to orange; the breaſt and belly of a je 
lowiſn white; the length from noſe to tail eigbteen 
inches, and tail fifteen. This ſpecies inhabits Java ard 


others of the Indian iſlands; it leaps from tree to es 
. . . * . - 2 . 161 0 
if it flew, and will catch hold of boughs with its tal 


See Tab. V. Quadru peds, N 9 | 8 
Nr. Pennant has enumerated and deſcribed ſerera other 
ſpecies and varieties of the /quirrel, for which we leit 
to his Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, vol. ii. p. 406, XC. 15 
Mr. Ray has alſo, among other ſpecies, mentioned 
black-backed ſquirrel of Ceylon, which is called 116% 
on account of the noiſe it makes; its ears are tutte * 
black; the cheeks, legs, and belly of a pale nee 
tween the ears a yellow ſpot ; the ſorchcad, bach des 
and haunches black; the cheeks marked with a bijorcat 
firoke of black; the under (ide red; the tail _ 1 
long as the body, of a light grey, and ver) butby, 1950 
ſize about thrice that of the European ER i 0 
Synopſ. Quad. p. 214, &c. and Pennant, . 


ſupra. hence: 


| 1 ver tlie 
The Romans had theſe two characters writ 6. 


. o ar " 1 ! at 
doors of their eating-rooms, as who fhould ſay, / 
or filentium tene. 


holen 
1 5 5 > 17 of Feng”, 
Porphyry obſerves, the ancients made a point 


r out d 


the doors. 
110 the 


«27 
oven! 


extreme chords of a tetrachord. 
They were ſo called becauſe they TeV 


: me 
ained tle 4 


I e elt 


er le, 
theſe chords was the hy pate, and the other Mn 
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pid in mes alſo called Nantes, immobiles, or 
med Ie are foe by the Greeks #5rw1s;, aiot, npepuurleg. 
rar fait en Nothing conduces more to the health of a horſe 
; wa LE. ring a good and wholeſome fable. The fitua- 
than f flable ſhould always be in a good air, and on a| 
n Cars tion * and hard ground, that in winter the horſe 
(with firm, - in and go out clean. It ſhould always be built 
__ . Ne on an aſcent, that the urine, and other foul- 
inſide e be eaſily conveyed away by means of drains or 
ength. 15 cut for that purpoſe. ; 33 
I here 18 NO animal that delights more in cleanlineſs 
Conti. As! 0 horſe, or that more abominates bad ſmells, care 
| cigh _ de taken that there be no hog-ſtie, hen-rooſt, or 
ll and ar houſe, near the place where the /able is to be 
N be the ſwallowing of feathers, which is very apt 
5 tian art en when hen-rooſts are near, often proves mortal 
83 ful 2 h a and the ſteams of a bog-houſe, or hog's-dung, 
to the Ni freed many diſtempers 3 and particularly, they will 
„ Pat b in on the farcy and lindneſs in many Horſes. It is 
iel # ch better to build the walls of a /table of brick than of 
why, hoe for the former is always dry, the other often 
neat ſweats and is very apt to be damp, and to cauſe rheums 
| Ph: 110 catarrhs to horſes that are ſer in the table in damp 
by neeps | | 3 
; . i agar ought to be made of a moderate thickneſs, 
9s from | 


lake of ſafety and warmth in winter, and to 
keep off the heat of the ſun in the midſt of ſummer, 
which would ſpoil the horſe's appetite, and fink his ſpi- 
tits. The windows ſhould be made on the eaſt and north 
Cdes of the building, that the north air may be let in to 


both for the 


3 When 
extend. 
ler than 
d ling, 
en finks 


wh ſunall the year round, eſpecially in winter. 


The windows ſhould either be ſaſhed, or have large caſe- 
ments, for the ſake of letting in air enough; and there 
ſhould always be cloſe wooden ſhutters, that the light 
may be ſhut out at pleaſure z by which means the horſe 
will be brought to {leep in the middle of the day, as well 
as in the night, when it is judged proper that he ſhould 
do ſo. | 


+» Vo \aS 


* 
1 ond. 
nn 


better to have that part, which the horſe is to lie upon, 
| boarded with oak planks; for it will be not only eaſier, 
but more warm and comfortable to the creature. 


Timand 
{olitaniy 
its back, 
the way to make the creature lie moſt at his eaſe, and in 


the moſt healthful poſture. The dealers in horſes gene- 
rally, indeed, make the boards be laid higher toward the 
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n its tall 


vantage as he lies, but it is very uncomfortable to the 
creature, and his hinder parts are always flipping down, 
5 the hind legs are often made ſubject to ſwellings 
y it. | | 
The planks ſhould be laid crofſwiſe, not lengthwiſe, and 
there are to be ſeveral holes bored through them to re- 
ceive the urine, and carry it off underneath the floor 
into ſome drain or common receptacle. The ground be- 
hind ſhould be raiſed to a level with the planks, that the 
horſe may always ſtand even, and the floor dehind ſhould 
be paved with ſmall pebbles, and the place where the 
rack ſtands ſhould be well wainſcotted. There are to be 


halter to run through, and a logger is to be fixed to the 


ing. The beſt place for him to eat his corn in is a drawer, 
or locker, made in the wainſcot partition; this need not 
large, and conſequently need not take up much room, 
ſo that it may be eaſily fixed, and taken out to clean at 
pleaſure : by this means the common dirtineſs of a fixed 
manger is to be avoided. | 
lany people are againſt having a rack in their fables; 
I give the horſe his hay ſprinkled upon his litter, and 
if they think he treads it too much, or too ſoon, they 
only nail up three or four boards, by way of a trough, 
to giye it to him in. The reaſon of his is, that the con- 
unual lifting up the head to feed out of the rack is an 
r poſture for a horſe, which was intended to 
8 e his food up from the ground, and makes him, as 
F 1 xpreſs it, withy-cragged. In the way of ſprink- 
— e hay on the litter, or laying it in a trough 
— * the ground, he not only takes it up as if 
N earth in a natural way, but can eat as he lies, 
nleaſy 52 piece of indulgence that a horſe takes great 
re in. | 
2 22 is /able-room enough, partitions are to be 
= or ſeveral horſes to ſtand in; theſe ſhould always 
room enough for the horſes to turn about, and lie 
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Jun conveniently i 

ſo h in, and they ſhould be boarded up 
| the lin oth toward the head, that the horſes placed in ſepa- 
. 05e moleſt ch be able to ſmell at one another, nor 
* the of © Covered ng er any way. One of theſe ſtalls ought to 


Le Ne * convenient ſor the groom to lie 


cool the flables in ſummer, and for the benefit of the riſing 


Many pave the whole flable with ſtone, but it is much | 
The boards muſt be laid as even as poſſible, for this is 


top, and ſlanting down: this ſhews a horſe to more ad- 


two rings placed on each fide of the ſtall for the horſe's | 


end of this, ſufficient to poiſe it perpendicularly, but not 
0 heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him from eat- | 
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in, in caſe of a great match, or the ſickneſs of a valuable 
| horſe. Behind the horſes there ſhould be a row of pegs 
to hang up ſaddles, bridles, and other neceſſary utenſils ; 
and ſome ſhelves for the hanging up bruſhes, &c. and 
the ſtanding of pots of ointment, and other prepara- 
tions. 3 . 
The fables of the nobility are often incommoded by bins 
for oats, placed in them, which take up a great deal of 
room with very little advantage. Dr. Plot has given us, 
in his Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, a very convenient method, 
uſed by a gentleman of that county, to prevent this. It 
is done by making a conveniency to let the oats down 
from above, out of a veſſel like the hopper of a mill, 
whence they fall into a ſquare pipe of about four inches 
diameter, let into the wall, which comes down into 2 
cupboard alſo let into the wall, but with its mouth ſo 
near the bottom, that there ſhall never be more than 
about a gallon in the cupboard at a time; which being 
taken out, and given to the horſes, another gallon imme- 
diately ſucceeds it from above, without any trouble to 
the groom or any body elſe. By this means there is not 
an inch of room loſt in the lower part of the fable where 
the horſes ſtand : and there is this great conveniency be- 
ſide, that the oats are always kept ſweet by it, for every 
gallon that is taken away puts the whole quantity above 
in motion, by the running down of the gallon that ſup- 
phes its place, and no muſtineſs ever comes, where there 
is this continual airing and mation. There may eaſily 
be contrived two of theſe, the one for the oats, the other 
for ſplit beans; and both of theſe may be let into the 
range of preſſes, the oats and beans being ſeparated 
above by partitions. The other requiſites for a //able are 
a dung-yard, a pump, and a conduit; and if ſome pond 
or running river be near, it is much the better. 
STABLESTAND, in the Hh wear is when a perſon is 
found at his ſtand in the foreſt, with a croſs-bow, or 
long-bow, ready to ſhoot at a deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe. 
by a tree with greyhounds ready to ſlip. . 
his is one of the four evidences, or preſumptions, by 
which a man is convicted of intending to ſteal the king's 
deer; the other three being back-berond, bloody-hand, 
* and dog-draw. See FoREsT, Ne * 
STACCATO, or SToccaTo, in the 7talian Myfic, inti- 
mates that every note ſhould be divided and ſeparated 
from the next in a very plain and diſtinct manner, and 
is much the ſame with sp1ccaTo. They are marked in 
modern muſic with ſtrokes, or dots, placed over or under 
notes. | | 
STACHYS, in Botany. See Baſe HoREnounD. Y 
STACK, in Huſbandry, denotes a large quantity of corn, 
hay, ſtraw, &c. regularly piled up, and generally thatch- _ 
ed, to defend the contents from the weather. "Theſe by 
being erected on ſtones of a conical ſhape, covered at top 
with flat ſtones of about a foot ſquare, or round in pro- 
ortion, will ſecure the corn, &c. not only from damp, 
but alſo from mice and rats. 
STACK of wood, among Huſbandmen, is a pile of wood 
three feet long, as many broad, and twelve feet high, _ 
STACTE, raxrn, in Pharmacy, a fatty reſinous liquid 
matter, of the nature of a liquid myrrh. 

This liquor is very odoriferous, and is held very precious; 
making alone the perfume, called by Dioſcorides flacte, 
which, he ſays, ſmells finely, though very bitter to the 
taſte. We have none of it now, but 5 5 is ſophiſti- 
cated, and what the apothecaries call Hacte, is uſually no 

more than liquid ſtorax. . 3 
STADIUM, rade, an ancient Greek long meaſure, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces, 
or fix Are and twenty-five Roman feet; correſpond- 
ing to our furlong. | 3 1 | 
The word is formed from the Greek gacig, lation ; and 


ſo far at one breath, ſtood ſtill. The Greeks meaſured 
all their diſtances by fadia, which they call radiate. 
Eight fadia make a 8 or Roman mile; and 
twenty, according to M. Dacier, a French league: but, 
according to others, eight hundred /ad:a make forty-one 
and two-thirds of a league. | | 
Guilletiere obſerves, that the fadium was only ſix hun- 
dred Athenian feet, which amount to ſix hundred and 
twenty-five Roman, five hundred and fixty-ſix French 
royal feet, or fix hundred and four Engliſh feet; ſo that 
the ſtadium ſhould only have been one hundred and thir- 
teen geometrical paces. It muſt be obſerved, however, 
that the ſtadium was different in different times and 
laces. | 
8 M was alſo the courſe or career, wherein the 
Greeks ran their races. 
Vitruvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace one hundred and 
twenty-five paces long, terminated at the two extremes 
with two poſts, called carcer and meta. 
Along it _ built a kind of amphitheatre, 


where the 
ſpectators 


it is ſaid, on this occaſion, that Hercules, after running 
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| paſſed, with colonnades and porticoes, ſerving. for the 


pectators were placed to ſee the athletæ exerciſe run- 
ning, wreſtling, &c. 


Pauſanias (lib. vi.) informs us, that the Olympic /adium ' 
was a terrace compoſed of earth; on one fide of which 


was the ſeat of the HELLENODICS, and over againſt them | 


on the other, was an altar of white marble, upon which 
the prieſteſs of Ceres Chamyne, and ſome virgins, had the 
privilege to fit and view the games. At the farther end 
of the Hadium was the barrier, whence thoſe who ran the 
ſimple foot race began their courſe ; and there, accord- 


ing to the tradition of the Eleans, was the tomb of En- 


dymion. f 

According to the deſcription given by Wheeler, in his 
travels, of the remains of the /tadium at Athens, which 
was built by Herodes Atticus, it appears to have been a 
long place, with two parallel ſides, cloſed up circularly 


at the eaſt end, and open towards the other end, and 


about one hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces 
long, and twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven broad, which gave 
it the name of a STADIUM. _ | 

Though the Olympic ſtadium does not ſeem to have 
been ſo ſplendid as this at Athens, or another at Del- 


phi, built likewiſe of marble by the ſame magnificent 


citizen of Athens, yet we may ſuppoſe they were all 
formed upon the ſame model, as they were deſtined to 
the ſame uſe. In the /adinm were exhibited thoſe games, 


which are properly called G6YMNasT1Ic. At either end] 


of the courſe ſtood a pillar, the one conſtituting the barrier 

where the race began, and the other the goal, where 
the ſimple foot race, inſtituted or revived by Iphitus, 
ended. | 


In the fourteenth/Olympiad was added the DiavLos, or 


double /tadium, and the DIAULODROMO1, who ran this 
race, turned round the pillar erected for that purpoſe at 


the end of the fladium, and returned to the barrier, | 


where their race terminated. But the dolichodromoi, or 
runners in the race, called DOLICHos, or the long 


courſe, which was introduced in the fifteenth olympiad, | 


and which conſiſted of ſeven or twelve, or even of twenty- 


four /iadia, when they came to the barrier, turned again | 


round the pillar erected at that end, in order to conti- 
nue their courſe, which required many doublings of the 
ſtadium. 3 | 

The /tadium, or race-ground, called the Olympian HIP Po- 
DROME, conſiſted of two parts; the firſt reſembled in 
ſhape the prow of a ſhip, and was called the Harrier. 
In this place were the ſtands for the horſes and chariots, 


and here they were matched and prepared for the courſe. 


The next partition was the liſts, or the ſpot on which 


the races were to be run. At the end of the courſe ſtood | 


a pillar, which was the goal, round which the candi- 
dates were to turn; and that rider or driver who could 
make the narroweſt turn, and approach neareſt to it, 


had the faireſt chance, ceteris paribus, of ſurpaſſing his] 
rivals. To this Horace alludes in the expreſſion, 5 

fervidis evitata rotis. Beyond this goal, there was a 
_ tigure, placed on purpoſe to frighten the horſes, called 


eta 


Taraxippus, or the terrifier of horſes. It is probable, 


that ſome tricks were practiſed under the diſguiſe of this | 
figure, to render the victory more difficult, and of courſe 
more honourable, or to try and prove the reſolution and | 


temper of the horſes. On each ſide of the courſe, from 


one end to the other, the ſpectators were placed; the 


moſt advantageous ſtations being aſſigned to the judges 
of the games, and other diſtinguiſhed perſons. in that 


place where the horſes ſtood, which were to run, a long 
cable was drawn from one ſide to the other, which ſerv- 


ed the purpoſe of a barrier: about the middle of the prow 
already mentioned, an altar was erected, upon which 
ſtood a brazen eagle, with outſtretched wings, and the 


| figure of a brazen dolphin was likewiſe placed at the 


entrance of it. This laſt was ſo contrived, that when 


the preſident of the races thought proper to put it in 


motion, it would aſcend at once to ſueh a height, as to 
be viſible to all the ſpectators. This eagle was dedicated 


to Jupiter, the patron god of the Olympic games, as the 


dolphin was facred to Neptune, the ſuppoſed creator of 
the horſe. In the moment when the eagle ſprang into 
the air, the dolphin ſunk under ground; and upon this 
ſignal, the cable was removed, and the horſes advanced 
from their ſtands into the courſe, where they ſtood ready 
to ſtart, The ſignal for ſtarting was probably the ſame 
as in the chariot races, and was given by the foandig of 
a trumpet. 'The ſpace of ground round which the horſes 
were to run, and the number of times which they were 
required to run round it, will make their courſe or heat 
to amount to about four miles, or ſomewhat more. Hee 
on this ſubject Weſt's Odes of Pindar, and Preliminary 


Diſſertation on the Olympic Games, p. 43, &c. p. 84, 


&c. 
There were /tadia likewiſe covered over, and encom- 


ST A 


ſame exerciſes in ill weather. Cap:i . 

run the fadium. TY children Ued 
A more natural derivation of the word feadinn, f. 
15, /tation, than that popular one mentioned rom 5. 
article, may be drawn from the athletæ don de ly 
reſting, when at the end of this courſe: Ae and 
name might be applied to the ſame diſtance, m - te 
any other place. 3 wealured i 
STADTHOLDER, STAD THoUIL DER, 0 


| governor or lieutenant of a province, i 


Menage derives the word from /tadt. 51. | 
der, holding, q. d. heutenant of 5 Lege * f. 
have it compounded of /?ad, or /tede, lead or Fay hy 
houlder, Holding; in regard this officer held the 1 " 
the counts, and repreſented them in their ablenc Th 
The /tadtholder, i. e. the ſiadtholder of Holland Fr 
_ firſt member of the republic: he is chief of all tia n 
of juſtice; and may preſide therein when he 1 
All ſentences, judgments, &c. are diſpa Pals 
J patched in þi 
name. When an office becomes vacant in any of 10 
courts, the ſtates propoſe three perſons to the fladday 
. wv ar 
who is to chuſe one of them. He can even pardon cr. 
minals, which is a ſovereign prerogative ; and he Has th 
choice of ſcabines, or chief magiſtrates, in each city; u 
which end the council of the city always preſent hin as 
perſons, one of whom he appoints, ; 
In ſeveral cities, he has the ſame right of nominath 
the burgomaſters and counſellors; as at Rotterdam Dor 
&c. He has alſo a power to caſhier the magiſtrany 
and put others in their room, when he finds it neceſr 
for the public good, upon giving a reaſon for the fam 
By article VI. of the union of Utrecht, the fates oy. 
ſtitute him arbiter of all the differences that mar arp 
between the ſtates of the ſeveral provinces, or hetween 
the cities and the members of the ſtates of the pro- 
vince. 
To the dignity of Hadi holder is inſeparably annexed, tht 
of captain and admiral-general of the province; in which 
quality he names all the officers, and diſpoſes of all nil. 
tary poſts. It is he takes care of the execution of the 
ordinances of the ſtates; and his authority gives tim 
Tight to receive, and give audience to ambaſſadors fron 
foreign princes, and even to ſend ambaſſadors on hi 
own private affairs. e | 
Ihe office of /tadtholder is very ancient: the counts, nt 
being able to reſide in Holland, appointed fadthzldes to 
command in their abſence in the ſeveral provinces; be- 
ſides a governor-general of all the ſeventeen provinces df 
the Netherlands. hs 
William I. prince of Orange, was made ſtadihalarr d 
Holland and Zealand in 1576, and ſoon after of tie 
provinces of Guelders, Utrecht, and Overyfſel, at dt 
time when the Dutch ſhook off the Spaniſh yoke ; whit 
enabled him to contribute greatly to that happy event, 
In 1584, when William I. was aflaſinated, the {ane 
dignity was conferred, by the ſame provinces, on lus ſi 
prince Maurice, who was ſucceeded by his brother Fre 
derick-Henry in 1625 : upon his death in 1643, his i0 
William II. became /fadtholder, and he poſſeſſed this dau 
till his death in 1650. The ambitious views of this prine? 
having given offence to the provinces of the republic 
they took meaſures to reduce the authority of the flac 
bolder, and the province of Holland formed a deſig! 
excluding his ſon William III. prince of Orange, 3 
wards king of England, from the dignity poſſeſſed by i 
anceſtors. However, in 1672, Holland, alarmed a th 
progreſs of Lewis XIV. declared William Fate 
and captain-general of the forces of the republic, 2 
the ſame power which his predeceſſors had ee 
Their example was followed by four other provinces; t% 
in 1674, on account of his ſignal ſervices to the K88 
of Holland, they declared him hereditary Hale, 
and determined that this dignity ſhould deicent ef * 
male heirs. He was ſucceeded by his appointed - f 
prince of Naſſau-Dietz, hereditary ſtadrholaer of - ” 
vinces of Friefland and Groningen, from 2 FR 
nity deſcended to his ſon William-Charles-HentY-' 1 
in 1722, he was named /tadtholder by the prov! 
Guelderland. : ded to all tie 
In 1747, the ſtadholderſbip was extende in the mis 
ſeven united provinces, and made hereditary oy 
and female repreſentatives of the family of nne 
STZEBIS, in Botany, a name given by the modem . 
to a plant growing very plentiſully in the 1 - 
and ſeeming to be the ſame with the / 
cient Greeks, when uſed as the name © | 
hippopheos ; for the ancients uſed it alfo ge hay 
a low plant of the gnaphalium-kind, gro ng 
places, and uſed to ſtuff beds, &c. with. of F810 


— 


STA 


51 8 1 2 5 b Di ſ id | h 
the plant called{þippopheos by Dioſcorides; that 

ow Aſo —— called it ſtæbe. 

ACH A8, in Botany. See CASSIDONY. 


NA, in Botany, a genus of the /yngenefta polyga- 
yo STAHL ct. Its Ae are hel * common 
te gr |:ment of the flower is oblong, cylindrical, and im- | 
9 on ers the ſcales are reflexed ; the flower is compoſed | 

f ſeveral uniform funnel-ſhaped florets, of one petal; 
th he brim is cut into five equal acute ered they have 
| five hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, 
12 da ſhort crowned germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 
* ede, by a double oblong ſtigma; the germen be- 
x comes 2 ſhort four-cornered ſeed, crowned with a 
ß 1 feathery down, which ripens in the empalement. Lin- 
2 næus enumerates five, but Miller only two ſpecies, na- 
ce of tives of the Cape of Good-Hope., _ | | 
. STAFF, baculus, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on, 
is th in walking. Card. Bona obſerves, in his treatiſe of li- 
* turgies, that, anciently, thoſe who uſed a ſtaſf in the 
leaſes church to lean on, were obli ed to lay it by, and to ſtand 
in hi alone, firm, and upright, while the Goſpel was reading ; 
of th to teſtify their reſpect by their poſture 3 and to ſhew 
Whol they were ready to obey Jeſus Chriſt, and to go where- | 
ſon 8 ſoever he ſhould command them. : 
has the The //aff is alſo frequently uſed as a kind of natural wea- | 
city; to pon, both of offence and defence. The Lacedzmonians 
him two never wore any ſwords in the time of peace; but con- 
tented themſelves with a thick, crooked aff, which was | 
minating peculiar to them. | : 
m, Den, Among the Romans, M. St. Evremond obſerves, blows 
ciſcrate with a aff were the gentleſt correction they gave their 
neceſſary ſlaves; inaſmuch as they received them over their cloaths. 


1e fame; 


Among the maſters of honour and arms, it is held a 
ates con- 


way ariſe cauſe the ſword is the inſtrument of war, the /7aff the 
between inſtrument of outrage. i. 
the p. Blows with a fa are very ſeverely puniſhed by the 
French laws: by a regulation of the marſhals of France, 
xed, that in 1653, for reparations and ſatisfactions of honour, it 
in which is adjudged, that a perſon who ſhall ſtrike another with 
ff all mill a ſtaff, ſhall be impriſoned a whole year; unleſs ſix months 
'on of the be moderated, upon paying three thouſand livres, appli- 
ves bim cable to the neareſt hoſpital 3 beſide which, the offender 
ados from is to aſk pardon of the offended on his knees, &c. ready 
Irs on fs 


to receive from him a like number of blows with a /aff, 


ounts, not give; if he have too much generolity to do it of him- 

It holde t0 ſelf. py | 1 | 

inces; de By another regulation of the marſhals in 1679, he who 
rovinces of ſtrikes with a Haß, after receiving blows with the fiſt in 

| the heat of a fray, is condemned to two years impriſon- 

dtholder df ment; and to four if he ſtruck firſt with the fiſt. 1 
ſter of tie OTAFF, a, is uſed as an inftrument for taking acceſſible, or 
fel, at de acceſſible heights. For the manner of operation, in taking 
oke; which the height of an acceſſible object, ſee ALTITUDE. 

y event, inacceſſible heights may likewiſe be taken by means of | 
%Y the {ant two ſtaves. This muſt be done at two ſtations in 2 right | 
„ On his fon line from the object, at each of which the flaves are to be 
brother Free | Placed in ſuch a manner, that the ſummit, or top of the | 
435 his 101 height, may be ſeen along their tops in the ſame right 
[this dignity line. Thus, ſuppoſe A (Tab. V. Geometry, fig. 122.) 
f this prine? e ſummit of the object whoſe height is to be meaſured, 
the republic DE, FG, the two flaves at the firſt ſtation; and RN, 
of the ſc KO, the ſame ſlaves ar the ſecond, ſo placed, that the 

d a deſig! 0 Wl es FDA, KNA, are in the ſame right line. | 
range, ate hrough the point N let there be drawn the right line 
1 abs 40 to B A : wherefore in the triangles K NP, 
armed at ws the angles + . 5; 
m fladthacih angle AK 8 NP, K AF, are equal; alſo the 


Rr is common to both; 

A::Kþ Nr KPN, KF A are equal. And PN: F 
hab F. But the triangles PNL, FAS, are 
ns a; therefore PN:FA::NL:S A. Thence al- 
| Ernately K 


ppublic, we 
had ene 
Ovinces; 2h 

to the fats 
V add le 


4 t0 his 
elcend te 


of the 1 


_—_— is the gin to the difference of their lengths; ſo 
inted « 1 5 nance of the two ſtations of the ſhorter flaves, 
{er of 5 1 Neg; of the height ſought above the height of the | 
rhom 3 of te aff Wherefore $ A may be found by the rule 
Remy ore, nd; og, to which add the height of the ſhorter Haff, 
e prove aer rep will give the whole inacceſſible height AB. 

10 to e uled for meaſuring any diſtance: ſuppoſe 
ed to bene ceſs. 15 123.) to one of whoſe extremities we have ac- 
ry eint : ing back t there be a /2aff fixed at the point A, then go- 

1 ine; les to ſome ſenſible diſtance, in the ſame right 
nodern 1 | 264 8 be fixed in C, ſo that both the points A 
lar ger going off! covered or hid by the flaff C. Likewiſe 
whe 0 4 the point A * perpendicular, from the right line CB at 
the f in the x; * cM there be placed another fla atH; and 
as the n | . On CG K, perpendicular to the fame CB 

wing in K. 1 and at ſuch a point of it K, that the points 
5 £80 » May be in the ſame right line, let there be 


6 


„in Botany, a name given by the modern | 


8 


STAFF, Jacob's. See RaDivs h ronomicus. 
Srarr, quarter. See QUARTER. 
STAFF, ward. See WAR D- Has. 


STAFF-officers, in Military Language, &c. See OpfickRs. 
Sr, field, See FIELD. 


STAFF, regimental, conſiſts of the adjutant, 


STAFF, in Heraldry. See BasTow, 


por affront to be beaten with a fta than with a ſword: | 


which, on ſome occaſions, the latter may be obliged to | 


conſequently the re- | 


he a P:NL::KF:SA; i. e. as the exceſs of | 
in ance aves at the ſecond ſtation above their 
ance at the firit, 


STA 


fixed a fourth „af. Let there be drawn, 
to be drawn, a right line HG parallel to CA. The 
triangles K HS, HAB, will be equiangular : where- 
foreKG:GH(=CA)::AH: AB; i. e. as the ex- 
ceſs of C K above A H is to the diſtance betwixt the firſt 


and ſecond Hef, ſo is the diſtance betwixt the firſt and 
e 


third /aff to the diſtance ſought. Tr. Pratt. Geom. ps 
22—25. 


rar; Almucantar's, augural, back, croſs, 
whip, ſee the articles, 


or ſuppoſed 


fore, paſtoral, 


7 quarter-maſ« 
ter, chaplain, and ſurgeon, &c. | 5 


STAFF, in Muſic, hve lines, on which, with the interme- 


diate ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or piece of mulic are 
marked. Guido Aretin, the great improver of the mo- 
dern muſic, is ſaid to be the firſt who introduced the 
Halt, marking his notes by ſetting points (.) up and 
down them, to denote the riſe and fall of the voice; *and 
each line and ſpace he marked at the beginning of the 
Haff, with Gregory's ſeven letters, a, b, e, d, e, f, g. 
But others will have the artifice of an older date ; and 
Kircher particularly affirms, that in the Jeſuits library at 
Meſſina, he found an old Greek MS. book of hymns, 
above ſeven hundred years old; wherein ſome hvinns 
were written on a aß of eight lines, marked at the be- 
ginning with eight Greek letters. The notes or points 
were on the lines, but no uſe was made of the ſpaces. 
The ingenious and learned Dr. Burney has proved that 
parallel lines were of higher antiquity than the time of 
Guido. It appears from an ancient MS. treatiſe on mu- 
| fic by Odo the monk, written about the year 920, that 
lines began to be uſed in the tenth century: they were 
eight or nine in number; and at firſt, the ſyllables of the 
pſalm or hymn, that was to be ſung, were placed in the 
ſpaces between theſe lines; after this an alphabetic cha- 
rafter was placed at the beginning of each line, capitals 
for the grave ſounds, and minuſcules for the acute; to 
this kind of notation ſucceeded points, a ſcale formed of 
which Dr. Burney has given from a tract written by the 
great muſical monk Hubaldus, who flouriſhed about the 
year 880. He has alſo produced three examples from 
ancient miſſals, one of which was written about the year 
900, cited by P. Martini, in which only one line is uſed 
to aſcertain the predominant ſound of the chant ; a red 
line for the clef of F; and a yellow one for that of C: 
and this, he ſays, ſeems to have been the firſt time that a 
line was drawn through notes of the ſame elevation, and 
the origin of clefs, which are only Gothic letters corrupt- 
ed or disfigured. | | | 
Vincenzo Gallilei fays, that a little before the time of 
Guido, the points were placed on ſeven lines only, with- 
out uſing the ſpaces; perhaps, in imitation of the ſeven 
ſtrings of the lyre. The regular af of four lines was 
not generally uſed till the thirteenta century. Kircher, 
indeed, ſpeaks of Guido's uſing five lines and five ſpaces, 
but, as Dr. Burney ſays, without authority. However, 
though lines without ſpaces, and ſpaces without lines hd 
been uſed before the time of Guido, he ſcems to have 
- firſt ſuggeſted the uſe of lines and ſpaces together: and 
thus the lines, which by ſome had been made as nume— 
rous as the notes, were reduced to four: a number which 
in miſſals and rituals of the Romiſh church has never 
ſince been exceeded, Indeed the uſe of a line for each 
note, above mentioned, may never have arrived at the 
knowledge of Guido, who ſpeaks the language of au 
inventor, with reſpect to lines and ſpaces, more than on 
any other occaſion : and, if he be allowed the invention 
of lines and ſpaces, clefs will of courſe accompany them. 
Burney's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. it. p. 34, &c. p. 87, &c. 
STAFF, ina Ship, a light pole erected in different paris of 
a ſhip, whereon to hoiſt and diſplay the colours. The 
principal of theſe is reared immediately over the ſtern, 
to diſplay the ENSIGN; another is fixed on the bow- 
- ſprit to extend the JACK : three more are erected at the 
three maſt-heads, or formed by their upper ends, to 
ſhew the FLAG or PENDANT of the reſpective ſquadron 
or diviſion to which the ſhip belongs. | 
STAFF, in Surgery. See CATHETER, and Tab, III. Sur- 
gery, fig. 28. : 5 
The proceſs of cutting for the ſtone, called the high epe- 
ration, having been attended with ſome inconveniencies, 
which occaſioned its being haſtily left off, Mr, Cleland 
has attempted to remedy thoſe inconveniencies, by means 
of a catheter of a peculiar ſtructure, which he is of opi- 
nion, had it been known at that time when this opera- 
tion was ſct on foot and miſcarried, would have _ 


n 
N 


the advantage of the methods to the ſide of the high ope- 
ration, and made it allowed much preferable to any 
other method hitherto practiſed, and hopes that it will 
be yet brought into uſe, and revive that method, 
The catheter is to be made either of ſilver or ſteel, and 
may be of different ſizes to ſuit different ages. It has 
the outward appearance of the common catheter, and will 
| anſwer all the ſame uſes; but in reſpect of this opera- 
tion it differs from the common one, in that it 1s com- 
oſed of two legs with blunt points, a long tube, a ſliding 
bol, and a handle, which ſerves to open and ſhut the 
legs. The bolt, which is fixed to the extremity of the 
tube, goes into two holes fixed in the plate of the handle; 
the one ſerves to keep the legs cloſe during the time it 
is to be introduced into the bladder, and the other to ex- 
tend them to the diſtance of an inch or more, during 
the time that the operation is performing. The ſtruc- 
ture of this catheter is well expreſſed by ſome figures 
given in No 401 of the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, or 
Abr. vol. ix. p. 179. and the manner of uſing it is this: 
after having taken the neceſſary precautions, and filled 
the bladder, the catheter is to be introduced into the 
bladder with its points ſhut ; then unbolt it at the handle, 
and by holding the tube in one hand, and the handle 


that moves the legs in the other, turn or open the legs | 
till the bolt becomes oppoſite to the ſecond hole upon 


the plate, into which it muſt be thruſt ; then by preſſing 
gently downward the handle between the patient's legs, 
the two blunt points will be eaſily felt above the os pu- 
bis in the protuberance made by the injection into the 
bladder. | | 
The advantages propoſed by uſing this catheter are theſe : 


flirſt, it is a director to the operator, ſhewing the place 


in which the puncture is to be made into the bladder; 


it alſo ſerves as a ſupport to the bladder when the water 


is run out, and keeps it from ſubſiding during the time 
of the operation, or till the ſtone is extracted. It ſerves 
alſo to reſiſt the preſſure of the abdominal muſcles and 
the peritonæum, and hinders the inteſtines from being 
forced down upon the knife, keeping the orifice ſuffici- 


ently open, till the ſtone or ſtones are taken out. And 


finally, it may always be diſcovered by the help of this 
inſtrument, whether the bladder be become ſcirrhous. 


The method of performing the operation with this cathe- | 


ter is thus: after the catheter is introduced, and fixed 
with its legs open, the two points are to be felt for, above 
the os pubis; when theſe are ſound, the finger and 


thumb are to be placed gently upon them, and the handle | 


is to be held by an aſliſtant, to keep it firmly in that po- 
ſition ; then with a knife in the other hand a puncture 
is to be made immediately into the bladder, directly in 
the middle between the two points; but for the more ſe- 
curity, it may be made ſomewhat lower, nearer the os 
pubis: when the kniſe is thus introduced, a large inci- 
fon is to be made downward, inclining under the arch 
of the pubis, in proportion to the bigneſs of the ſtone, 


taking care not to wound the cartilage that joins the | 


bones together when the knife is withdrawn. The blad- 
der being thus ſupported, the ſtone may be taken out 


| either with the fingers, or with a pair of tenets, there be- | 
ing little danger of breaking it in this method. When | 


the operation is finiſhed, the handle of the catheter is to 
be raiſed; it is to be unbolted and ſhut cloſe, then fixed 


in this poſition and drawn out, and the patient dreſſed | 


in the uſual way. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 401. p. 786. See 

LITHO TOT. | FEED 3 

S raf, in Surveying, a kind of ſtand, whereon to mount 
a theodolite, circumferentor, plain table, or the like, 


for uſe. It conſiſts of three legs of wood, joined toge- | 
ther at one end, whereon the inſtrument is placed; and | 


made peeked at the other, to enter the ground, Its 
upper end is uſually fitted with a BALL and ſocket, 

STAFF, /tation, in Surveying, an inſtrument conſiſting of 

two rulers that ſlide to ten feet, divided into feet and in- 


ches, with a moveable vane or ſight, two of which are | 


uſed with a level; and on the edges there are the links 
of Gunter's chain divided, Its chief uſe is for the eaſy 
taking off-ſets. See Oxx-ſet aff. | 
OTAFF-tree, celaſirus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the flower hath 
a ſmall one-leaved empalement, cut into five unequal 
blunt parts; it hath five equal oval petals, which ſpread 
open ; it hath five ſtamina as long as the petals, termi- 
nated by ſmall ſummits; and a ſmall germen with a large 
receptacle, marked with ten deep channels, ſupporting 
a ſhort . crowned by an obtuſe trifid ſtigma; the 
germen a 


capſule, opening in three cells, each containing an oval 


2 ſeed. Miller enumerates five, and Linnæus ſix 
_ ſpecies. 

STAFF, /hepherd's 
STAG, | 


in Botany, See TEAzEL, 
or red deer, or hart, cervus elaphus of Linnæus, in 


relate, principally, to the unities, the diſpoſition of tle 


terwards becomes an oval blunt five cornered 


STA 


' Zoology, is a ſpecies of DEER, with lonę unt 
8 and ſlender ſharp brow 2 horns, 
The colour of the „ag is generally a reddiſh ww. 1 
ſome black about the face, and a black liſt dow, with 
hind part of the neck, and between the ſhoulders 
grows to a large ſize, weighing ſometimes three on 
and fourteen pounds. The horns of ſome Aerie ndred 
weigh thirty pounds, and are above four feet high 2 
flag is common to Europe, Barbary, the notth of ag, | 
and North America. It grows to a very large ſize ; 2, 
ſouthern tract of Siberia. Stags are il] N the 
in the Highlands of Scotland, in herds of four Por 
hundred together, one male being generally ſupte ve 
each herd. They are likewiſe met with on the = in 
that border on Cornwall and Devonſhire, and in — 
on the mountains of Kerry. Theſe animals are "wg | 
and dangerous in rutting-time, which is in A, wY 
they are fond of the ſound of the pipe, ſtandin 25 
liſtening to it attentively. The fleſh of theſe animals; 
coarſe and rank; the ſkin is uſeful for many purpoſe; 
and the horns yield hartſhorn. Tab. V. Duadrupeds, N%; 
Pennant. See HART, HUNTING, and Stor, 1 

STAG-beetle, in Natural Hiſtory, is the lucanus ceryy; of 
Linnæus. Lucanus, according to his diſtribution is 2 
genus of the coleoptera order of inſets, whoſe chariGer; 

are, that the antenna are elevated, and that the maxille 
are extended, exſerted, and dentated. It comprehends 
ſeven ſpecies, one of which is the /ag-beetle or ck. 

vos wolans. | 

STaG-evil, in the Manege. See HART. | 

STAG-worms, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a ſpeties 

of worms produced of the eggs of a fly, and lodged in x 
very ſtrange place behind, and under the palate of the 
Hag, or deer's mouth. | IE 
They are always found in great numbers together, and 
are contained in fleſhy bags, which are placed as the al 
monds of the ears in the human ſpecies. The huntſmen 
are well acquainted with theſe worms, and are of opinion 
that they are the cauſe of the falling off of the creature 
| horns; they eat their way to theſe, according to their 
opinion, through the proper parts of the head, and then 
gnawing them round at the roots, they are forced to fall 
like a tree that is ſawed off at the bottom. This however |! 
is a vulgar error. 3 | 
M. Reaumur has abundantly proved that theſe worns 
never attempt ſo ſtrange a paſſage; they always remain 
where they are firſt found till they are in a ſtate to change 
into the fies, to whoſe eggs they owe their origin, and 
whoſe forms they are at length to aſſume. Reaumur's 
Hiſt. vol. ix. p. 8. Sj © | 

STA4G=-horn tree, in Botany. See SUMACH. | 

STAGGARD, among Sport/men, a male deer only four 

ears old. | ; 

STAGE, in the Modern Drama, the place of aCtion and 
repreſentation ; included between the pit and the ſcenes 

The flage anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of the 
ancient theatre. B 
For an account of the Engliſh „tage, ſee MY$TER), 
Pr.AYHOUSE, and SCENE. PS 
_ Unlicenſed /age-plays are deemed public NUSANCES, and 
may upon indictment be ſuppreſſed and fined. : 

STAGE, /aws of the, are the rules and decorums to be 0 
ſerved, with regard to the ceconomy and conduct * 
dramatic performance to be exhibited on the fage. Thele 


1 


acts and ſcenes, the unravelling, &c. 10 
STAGGERS, among Farriers, a giddineſs in 3 horle's 
head, which ends in madneſs. bn 
It is frequently occaſioned, by turning out a fo > 
graſs too ſoon, before he is well cold : where, by hangs 
down his head to feed, ill vapours and humours wo 
nerated, which oppreſling the brain, are thc roger 1 
cauſe of this diſeaſe. Sometimes it comes by cler of 
ciſe in hot weather, which inflames the blood, * = 
ſometimes by noiſome ſmells in the ſtable, excel 
in " &. f 5 d ſtag- 
The ſigns of it, are dimneſs of ſight, reeling, ws 
gering, watery eyes, &c. At length, *. 8 ſts it into 
pain, he beats his head againſt the wall, thru 
the litter, riſes and lies down with fury, &c. « which 
The moſt approved remedy for this diene” thous 
ſhews itſelf in horſes in a giddineſs, and 11 11 of 
in waterineſs of the eyes, and a variety of 0 un fl 
the head, is the following method. The crea © h 
to be blooded largely, then a glyſter 18 
compoſed of two 8 emetic wine, 
of the unguentum populneum. er 
hour or am: 1 woliing this glyſter, let 100 liier 
given him, made of two ounces of the 2 while in if 
of antimony finely powdered, boiled a 12 2 oute f 
pints of beer, and with the addition o * This lo 
the ſame ointment, or of ointment of roles © gy 


8A 


ſter is to be frequently repeated, and bis legs are to 


] a >: 
hile rubbed ſtrongly with whiſps of hay, wetted 
heal - Sides, to make a revulſion. His food ſhould 


| 1 and white bread, and he ſhould be walked from 
ume to time in ſome temperate place. If theſe methods 


4o not ſucceed, let an ounce of Venice-treacle be diſſolv- 
ed in a quart of ſome cordial waters and given him; and 
aſter this let the following glyſter be 2 warm: take 
Venice treacle and ſal polychreſtum, of each two ounces; 
diſolre them in two quarts of a decoction of mallows 
and camomile flowers; add a quarter of a pint of oil of 
me. This repeated two or three times after bleeding, 
and the other methods, will often cure the worſt ſtages 
of this diſeaſe. SET 5 : 

Mr. Boyle mentions a cure of this diſeaſe in horſes, by 
rubbing their gums with the coach whip till they bleed. 


Work Abr. vol. i. p. 88. 


grACONIAS, a word uſed by the old authors to expreſs 


that ſort of male frankincenſe which is in round drops, 
and very clear and fine. : f | 
eTAGONIUS, a name ſometimes given to STORAR. 
STAINING of bone, horn, hair, and ivory; ſee each ar- 
ticle, and allo DYING of bone, &c. = 
AIG of marble. See MARBLE and ſolutions, &. of 


SToNES. 


STAINING of paper and parchment. See PaPEN and Parcn-| 


MENT» 
STAINING of porcelain. 
STAINING of ſlones. 

STONES. 5 
STAINING of wood. See Woo, and DYING. 


STAJOLUS, among the Romans, a meaſure of length uſed 
in ſurveying land; it was equal to five palms and three | 
fourths of a palm. | : | 

STAIRCASE, an aſcent incloſed between walls, or a ba- 
luſtrade, conſiſting of fairs or ſteps, with landing- places 
and rails; ſerving to make a communication between | 
the ſeveral ſtories of a houſe. | 
The dimenſions of flairs are differently aſſigned by differ- 
ent authors: in this however they agree, that they muſt 
not be more than ſix, nor leſs than four inches high | 
nor more than eighteen, nor leſs than twelve inches 
broad; nor more than ſixteen, nor leſs than fix feet long, 
each ſtair, But theſe meaſures have only regard to line 
buildings, ordinary houſes are excepted ; yet even in 
theſe, the ſtairs are not to exceed eight inches in height; 


See PORCELAIN. 
See Solution, and Colours of 


nor be leſs than nine inches in breadth ; nor three feet in 


length. - | 
N the dimenſious of ſtairs to ſome natural, or at 
leaſt geometrical ſtandard, Vitruvius borrows the pro- 
portions of the ſides of a right-angled triangle, which the 
ancient ſchool exprefſed by the numbers 3, 4, and 5. 
The firſt for the perpendicular height; the ſecond for the 
horizontal breadth ; and the third for the whole ſlope or 
e from the edge of one fair to that of an- 
other. | | 

But this rule is ſet aſide, and with good reaſon, by the 
modern builders. For, on this principle, the lower the 
ſtairs, the narrower they muſt be; and fairs, for inſtance, | 
four inches high (ſuch as we find mentioned by ancient 


architects) muſt be but five and one third inches broad. | 


One rule to be regarded in the making of fairs is, that 
they be laid according to the Italian phraſe, con un tantino 
da ſcarpa, i. e. ſomewhat floping, or a little higheſt be- 
ind, that the foot may, as it were, both aſcend and de- 
lcend at once; which, though obſerved by few, is 


found a ſecret and delicate deception of the pains in 
mounting, | | | 


The conſtruction of a compleat /aircaſe is one of the | 
moſt curious works in architecture. The common rules | 


to be obſerved therein are as follow : 
1', That it have a full 


lüpping, falling, Kc. 


% That the ſpace over head be large and airy, which | 


the Italians call an bel sfocato, good ventilation, becauſe 
2 man ſpends much breath in mounting. | 
3.5 1 the half | 
mently diſtributed 
O, Tha wy 
not too 


for repoſing in the way. A 
at to prevent rencounters, &c. the ſtaircaſe be 
narrow; but this laſt is 


, to be regulated by the | 
quality of the building. a 8 Bar 
l 0 bee _ — in placing the ſtaircaſe, ſo that 
na e diſtri . =_— 
ref 0 * building. iſtributed, without prejudice to the 
ar frag of ſtaircaſes are various: in ſome, the ſtairs 
mixed 8%, in others winding, in others both ways or 


A ; o . _ 

8 ae, called alſo fliers, ſome fly directly 
9 ers are : 

Others are called Franck robs others triangular z and 


wW 7 , p . o 
are — ares called alſo ſpiral, or cockle-ftairs, ſome 


free light to prevent accidents of | 


paces, or landing places, be conve- | 


room than other kinds. 


ol. IV a and ſome elliptical. And 


I p 7 


ST A 


theſe, again, are various; ſome winding round a ſolid, 


and others round an open newel. | 
Laſtly,” of mixed ſlairs, ſome are called dog-legged; others 
both wind about a ſolid newel, and fly. about a ſquare 
open newel. * ons e rabbi 


STAIRS, ftraight, are ſuch as always fly, that is, proceed 


in a right line; and never wind; whence their denomi- 
nation. „ f | EY 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; ass, ; 
Dire# fliers, or plain fliers, which proceed directly from 
one floor to another, without turning either to the right 
4 left; theſe are ſeldom uſed, except for garret or cellar 
atrs. | | 
Square fliers, which fly round the ſides of a ſquare newel, 
either ſolid or open, having at every corner of the newel, 
a ſquare half ſtep, taking up one fourth of a circle. 80 
that they fly from one half ſtep to another, and the 
ER of the fairs is perpendicular to the ſide of the 
newel, | 
Triangular fliers, which fly round by the ſides of a trian- 
gular newel, either ſolid or open, having at each corner 
of the newel a trapezial half ſtep, taking up two thirds 
of a circle: ſo that they fly from one half ſtep to an- 
ory and their length 1s perpendicular to the ſide of the 
newel. 13 | 
French fliers, which fly firſt directly forwards, till they 
come within the length of a fair of the wall; and then 
have a ſquare half pace, from which you immediately 
aſcend to another half pace, from which the fairs fly di- 
realy back again, parallel to their firſt flight. _ 


STAIRS, winding, are ſuch as always wind, and never fly : 


of theſe there is great variety; as, | 5 
Circular winding ſtairs, whereof there are four kinds, 
viz. ſuch as wind about a ſolid newel, the fore-edge of 
each being in a right line, pointing to the. centre of the 
newel; commonly uſed in church ſteeples, and great 
old houſes ; ſuch as wind round an open newel, the fore- 


ſide of each being in a right line, 10 tO the centre 


of the newel ; as thoſe in the Monument, London: ſuch 
as wind round a ſolid newel, only the fore ſide of each, 
an arch of a circle, either concave or convex, pointing 
near to the circumference of the newel: and ſuch as re- 
ſemble the laſt, in all other reſpeQs, fave that they have 
an open newel. Any of theſe winding /arrs take up leſs 


In /tarrs that wind round a ſolid newel, architects make 
the diameter of the newel either 3; or 4 or I or 5 of that 
of the ſtaircaſe, according as that is in bigneſs. If very 
ſmall, the newel is but 4, and if large 3, &c, | 
In /tarrs that wind round an open newel, Palladio orders 
the newel to be one half the diameter of the 2 
though there does not appear any reaſon why the newel 
here ſhould not be proportioned to the faircaſe, as in the 


former. | 


As to the number of fairs. in each revolution; Palladio 
orders, that, in a ſtazrcaſe ſix or ſeven feet diameter, the 
ſtairs in each revolution be twelve; if the diameter be 
eight, the /tairs to be ſixteen; if nine or ten, the /larrs 
to be twenty; and if eighteen, to be twenty-four. | 
Elliptical winding ſtairs, whereof there are two kinds; 
the one winding round a ſolid, the other round an open 


newel: they are much of the ſame nature as circular farrs, 


excepting that, in the one, the newel is a circle, and, in 
the other, an ellipſis. VV 3, 
Square winding ſtairs, are ſuch as wind round a ſquare 
newel, either ſolid or open; the fore {ide of each ſquare 
being in a right ing fir ave to the centre of the newel. 


Triangular winding ſtairs are ſuch as wind round a trian- 


gular newel; the fore fide of each being a right line, 
pointing to the centre of the newel. | | 
Columniated winding ſtairs. Palladio mentions a ftaircaſe 
in Pompey's portico at Rome, ſet on columns, fo as that 
the light they receive from above may diſtribute itſelf to 
all parts alike. ER = | | 
Double winding ſtairs. Scamozzi mentions a /tarreaſe in 
this form, made by Piedro del Bergo, and Jean Coſſin, 
at Sciamburg in France, in the king's palace. It is ſo _ 
contrived, as that two perſons, the one aſcending, and 
the other deſcending, ſhall never meet. OS 
Dr. Grew deſcribes a model of this kind of /?airca/e, kept 
in the Muſeum of the Royal Society. 'The foot of one of 
the /laircaſes, he ſays, is oppoſite to that of the other. 
and both make a parallel aſcent, and within the ſame 
cylinder. The newel.in the middle is hollow, and built 
with long apertures, to convey light from candles placed 
at the bottom, and on the ſides of the newel into both 
caſes, | | 575 | 
rely le winding ſtairs. Palladio mentions a ſtaircaſe 
of this form, in the caſtle of Chambor, near Bloys. It 
conſiſts of four ſtaircaſes, carried up together, having 
each its ſeveral entrance, and going up one over another, 
in ſuch manner, as that, being in the middle of the 
| 7N building, 


2 


STAL-boat, a kind of fiſhing-boat, mentioned 27 Eliz.| 
' STALACT AGNIA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 


ſtalactica, and the common dropſtones of ſpar. 


_ $S$TALACTOCIBDELA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of | 


SrTALAGMT TE. See STALAGMOSCIERI, - 


STA 


building, the four ſerve to lead to fout apartments: ſo] 
that the people of the one need not go up und down the 
airs of the other; yet, being open in the middle, they 
all ſee 2 other 1 * Fe ge 1 He 
Mixed ſtairs, are ſuch as partly fy, an y z 
i call them Nee f theſe there 

ate ſeveral kinds; as, 3 ja 4 

Dog-legged ſtairs, which firſt fly directly forwards, then 
wind a femicircle, and then fly directly backwards, pa- 

rallel to that. of © 85 

Square fliers and winders have a ſquare newel, either ſo- 

lid or open; and fly by the ſides of the newel, winding 
a quadrant of a circle at each corner. 

- Solid and open newelled fliers and winders, are of two 
kinds; the one winds a quadrant of a circle about a ſolid 
newel ; then flies by the fide of a ſquare open newel; 
then winds again, by the fide of a folid newel, then flies 

again, and fo alternately. The other flies firſt, then | 
winds, and then flies again alternately. mo 
STAIRS, in Building, the ſteps whereby we aſcend and 
deſcend from one ſtory of a houſe to another. See 
OTAIRCASE. = | 9 8 oY 
STAKE, the name of a ſmall anvil uſed by fmiths; ſome- 
times it ſtands on a broad iron foot, on the work-bench, | 
to be moved up and down occaſionally; and fometimes 
it hath a ſtrong iron ſpike at the bottom, by which it 1s 


tes, is of a fea colour, but the re parts are 


à very peculiar nature, for it is ſo acrimoniou 


STA 


rung a drop, and axiepog, opa te, and ex | 
ſpar, which — Wa E from I an opale 
water. | | dropping of 
The bodies of this genus are the coarſer king; f 
are called by authors //alagmite, and are [oh 
maſſes, compoſed of numerous thin cruſts = round 
_ and coarſe ſtructure. n 
Of this genus we have only two known ſye-:; : 
Scotland affords a vaſt ker of the 8 
cave, about eight miles diſtant from Aberdeen. 
fea fide, has its whole roof cruſted over with F; 5 the 
of a foot in length, hanging down like the fin ale, 
bed; the floor alſo is as — covered with con 5 of x 
falagmitæ; the upper coat, both of theſe and the * 
le 


| as whi 
rops from theſe iz 5 


it touch the ſkin but ever ſo ſlightly, it eg ks 


Near this cave there is another hollow rock, in whi 

the //alat7ite make a very beautiful fig ure: they Ba Kh 
formed into long and thick columns, and ſtand = al 
dicularly, ſo that they repreſent the pipes of ee R 
when broken, they are all found to be hollow wines 
The rock, and all the ſtone thereabouts, is of the li 5 
ſtone kind. e 


as ſal prunellæ; the water which 


S TALE, the urine of cattle. See Urine. 


fixed to ſome place on the work-bench. Its ufe is to ſet [STALE alſo denotes a living fowl, put in a place to allute 


ſmall and cold work ſtraight, by hammering it on the 
flake, or to cut and punch upon with the cold chiſſel, or 
cold punch. 4 4 1 5 1 
STAKE M a plougb; the ſate is an upright piece of wood, 
| fe. — x ib e. that link of the tow- chain 
which paſſes through the box of the plough, and at its 


upper end receiving the end of what is called the bridle-| ST ALK, among Botaniſis, that part of a plant which ritg + 


chain, which ties it to the crow ſtaff, or if it be not long 
enough, a wyth, or cord, is ufed to tie it: it is alſo tied 
to it again, a little below the pillow of the plough, by an- 
other wyth or cord. See PLOUGH, PILLOW, CRow-| 
STAVES, &Cc. | | 


Co 1. 


genus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek 
analog, ſiillatitions, or formed by dropping, ſand eyvo;, 
U. . | 3 | 

The bodies of this genus are formed by the dropping of 
water from the roofs of ſubterranean caverns, and are 
the purer ſort of what are called by authors /fala&e.| 
They are cryſtalline ſparry bodies, formed into oblong 
conical figures, compoied of various cruſts, and uſually 
found in form of icicles. Of this genus there are three | 
known ſpecies. Hill. | 5 | 
STALACTITES, or STAaGoNITEs, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
ſparry fort of icicles, which ofren hang down from the 
tops or arches of grottos and ſubterranean caverns ; and 
from the roofs of buildings, and capitals of pillars of 
fuch places as are built over hot ſprings, kae. 
Of this kind are the vitriolum ſtalacticum; the minera ferri 


The ſalactites which incruſtate or line the tops and ſides 
of caves, &c. are often manifeſtly formed of fparry par- 
_ ticles raiſed in vapour, and condenſed on the ftones they | 
hang from. Thoſe in the cave on the top of Bredon hill, 

Dr. Derham fancies, might be formed by the rain's ſoak- 


ing through, and carrying with it impregnations from the | 
ſtones : the hill there being all rocky. See Sroxx. 


a genus of ſpars. 'The word is derived from the Greek 
Fanaxlog, ſtillatitious, or formed by the dropping of water, 
and mn, impure. | 7 1 | 
The bodies of this genus are formed by the dropping of 
water from the roofs of ſubterranean caverns, and are 
the coarfer kinds of what authors have called Hlalactitæ. 
They are cryſtallino-terrene ſpars, formed into oblong 
bodies, and found hanging from the roofs of caverns 


and grottos. Of this genus there are only two known STALKEING, a term of conſiderable import in ers b 


ſpecies. Hill. 
STALAGMODIAUGIA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of ſpars. The word is derived from the S TAL ING-borſe, is a horſe trained up 


Greek radaſuog a drop, and diauyng, pellucid. The bodies 
of this genus are the purer kinds of what authors call| 
ſftalagmite, or drop-ſtones. | 
They are ſpars found in form of ſmall balls, each com-| 
poſed of numerous cruſts, and conſiderably pellucid and | 
cryſtalline. Of this genus there are three known ſpe-| 
cies. Mill. | | 
STALAGMOS, a term uſed by authors to expreſs a diſtil- 
lation of rheum from the head. 
STALAGMOSCIERLA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of |. 
a genus of ſpars. The word is derived from the Greek | 


| 


trained, and ready at command. 


and bring others where they may be taken. See Ds. 
cox. 8 | 

For want of theſe, a bird, ſhot, his entrails taken out 
and dried in an oven, in his feathers, with a ſtick thruſ 
through to keep it in a convenient poſture, may ſerve ag 


well as a live one. 


immediately from the root, and which uſually ſupports 
the leaves, the-flowers, and the fruit. 

The term /7alk is uſed on all occaſions; but in ſpeaking 
of the graſſes, and gramineous plants, where the word 
CULM 1s uſed in its place, to diſtinguiſh that peculiar 
kind of Halt which is general to all theſe plants, and is 
not found in any others. | 


Ihe terms uſed in defcribing the Halls of plants are, 2 


ſimple ſtalk, one which runs up undivided from the 190; 
to the top. © 99 5 7 5 

Naked ſlall, one that has no leaves. 

FHolioſe fialk, one with leaves on it. | 

Ramoſe ſtalk, that which ſends out branches. 

Fred ſtalk, that which riſes ſtraight up. 

Oblique /talk, that which is flanting. 1 
Voluble ſtalt, that which twiſts round other things. 


_ Flexuous ſtalk, that which bends. 
| Keclinate ſtalk, that which ſtoops towards the ground. 


Procumbent ſialk, that which lies on the ground. 
Creeping, or ſarmentous ſtalk, that which emits roots as 


it runs along. 


If the „hall be rounded in ſhape, it is called round; if it 


make two angles, ancipital; if three, trigonal ; if four, 


ſquare; if more, ere | | 1 
If the falt be lightly ridged and furrowed on the ſurface, 
it is ſaid to be ſtriated; if more deeply, canaliculate; i 

full of protuberances, /cabrous ; if lightly hairy, wile; 

if more roughly, hi/pid. E 4 

In the branched ſtalk, if the branches riſe erect, it is es. 

preſſed by aſcendant; if they ſpread, by difuje; if they 

are very large, it is called branchzated. | 

If the „alt divaricate, or, inſtead of ſending out branches, 

it divide into them, it is called a compoſite talk. It theſe 

divarications proceed by pairs, or if every branch be di. 

vided only into two others, it is called dichotomous 3 if i 


part into two ſeries of branches, it is expreſſed by 


term diſtichous; if it part into a multitude of ramihc- 
tions; it is called /ubd:vided, Ne 
All theſe terms are uſed alſo in expreſſing the _ 
ſtates of the culm, which, having no articulations, 186 c 


equal; when ſcaly, ſuamoſe. 15 


applied to a kind of ſereen, or device to hide the fol, 


and amuſe the game, while he gets within thot- 
Of ſuch devices there are ſeveral kinds. 2 


| 
This horſe ſhould be choſen of = hs and 24 
ind: l t he a 
kind; no matter how old he is, The horle, being f 


. nch 
perly trained, will walk ſlowly along in any 2 i fte 
as ſtubble-fields, mooriſh places, or the bank ande 
and will always feed, or pretend to fced as he 4 " bel 
The fportfman is to conceal himſelf and his . vy hi 
the horſe's fore-ſhoulder, bending his bog 15 fol 
ſide, and keeping the whole body of the 12 0 means lle 
between the ſow! and himſelf; when b) _ he 2 
ſportſman is come ſo near de the birds, e yy 
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with ſtrength to kill, he is not to attempt 
ach RR 1 they 5 not be diſturbed. 


glen th 
nc, gl Beet the ſhooting over the horſe's buttocks, 
me re | 


4 ſome over his neck, but the beſt way is under the 


. and before the breaſt, for by this means the body 
beck, 


the ſportſman is covered by the ſhoulder, and his legs| 
0 


legs of the horſe. When the birds are ſhot, the 
by we ring them to his maſter, and as they often fall 
60g . where 2 man cannot come at them, this crea- 
in pt, very neceſſary ſervice. FE | | 
ture b the beſt of all methods of falking; but as ſuch 2 
= Jificult to train, chargeable to keep, and is not 
horſe of be had, there are many contrivances introduced 
po. lo the place of it; amon theſe the principal are 
e wheelbarrows the fl ing buſh, and the ſfalk- 
te fo e. The firſt of theſe is to be thus contrived ; 
X* Gbeelbarrow, made on purpoſe of light fir, and 


it boughs and buſhes in ſuch a manner, 
ſet round _ 11 it, A not be diſcovered by the fowl, | 


ou may 


2 rive it along without giving them diſturbance. 


and 


er, with all their leaves on; it is to be 
ie which is to have an iron point at the 
7; the whole is to be the height of a man, and thick 
ſet with boughs all the way, from to to bottom. When 
the ſportſman ſees his game before him, he is to advance 


ſlowly 


to ſhoot through the boughs. | 
rr: hedge 1s e made about nine feet 
long, and a yard and half high : it is to be made of ſmall 


wands, ſo woven together, as to give room for the placing 


boughs among them, that it may reſemble a great 
don . this is to be carried before the ſportſ- 
man, and, in the manner of the buſh, it is to be faſten- 
ed down, 


à real animal, as a horſe, or cow, are better for the 


purpoſe ; theſe may be made of canvas, ſupported on a 


ſight frame, and with tails of hair. For pheaſants, 


woodcocks, and the like fooliſh birds, the common fiat | 
fieure of a horſe will do; but the water-fowl are gene- 


rally much more ſhy, and it is neceſſary, for the getting 


near them, to have the body made hollow, and ſtuffed | 
with hay, or ſome other matter, to keep it out. The| 


proper time to uſe theſe engines 1s either early in the 
morning, or late in the age", for the ſun- nine in the 
middle of the day very ſoon diſcovers to the fowl the im- 
perfection of the engine. | = 


The falling buſh is to be contrived of ſeveral buſhes well 


when near enough for the gun to kill from it. 

As birds however are apt to have ſome apprehenſion of 
terror from ſeeing a tree or hedge move, theſe machines | 
are to be carried on very ſlowly; and the reſemblance of 


— 


with this artificial buſh between him and them: 
when he is come within a proper diſtance, he is to fix | 
de buſh into the ground, by running in the iron ſpike, | 


, moſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to be 


STAMIN 
ſo far imperfect, as to want thoſe coloured leaves, which 


STA 


ſeed; and by whoſe diſtinction, augmentation, and ac- 
cretion by additional juices, the human body, at its ut- 
| formed. ; 

All that is eſſential to the animal, are the ſſamina; which 
exiſt in o the reſt being foreign; additional, and even 
accidental, TR” | Wy 
The /lamina ſeem to coincide with the ſolids; which are 
curprilingly ſmall in quantity. 7 1 

US flowers, among Botaniſts, are ſuch as are 


* . 


we call petala; and which only conſiſt of a cup, and a 
piſtil ſurrounded by ſtamina. See Tab. X. of Botany, 
claſs 15. | | | 


This cup is ſometimes miſtaken for 4 flower, and its 
leaves thought to be true petals ; but they remain when 
the //amina are fallen, and become the capſules contain- 
ing the ſeed, vhich is the true character of a cup, not of 
2 flower. | 

Such plants as bear ffamineous flowers, Mr. Ray makes 
to conſtitute a large genus, which he calls Herbæ flore 


imperfecto, five apetalo, .ſtaminevve. And theſe he divides 


into ſuch a - | 
1. Have their fruit or ſeed totally divided from the flower; 
which are ſueh plants as are ſaid to be of different ſexes ; 
the reaſon of which is, that from the ſame ſeed, ſome 
plants ſhall ariſe with flowers, and no fruit; and others, 
with fruit, and no flowers: ſuch are hops, hemp, ſome 
ſinging nettles, ſpinach, mercurialis, and phyllon. 
2. Such as have their fruit only a little disjoined from 
their flowers; as the anibroſia, bardana minor, ricinus, 


and the heliotropium tricoccon. 


3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, or 
adhering to their flower: and the ſeed of theſe is either, 
I. Triangular; of which ſort, ſome are lucid and ſhining z 
as the lapathum, rhabarbarum, and biſtorta, to which alſo 
may be added the perſicaria: others are rough, and not 
ſhining ; as the helleborus albus, ſagopyrum, convolvu- 
lus niger, and the polygonum. _ | 

2. Such as have a roundiſh ſeed, a little flatted or com- 
preſſed, or of any other figure but the former triquetrous 
or triangular one; and theſe have their flower, or the ca- 
Iyx of the flower, adhering to the bottom or baſis of the 
ſeed or fruit; as the potamogiton, blitum ſylveſtre, pa- 
rietaria, atriplex, blitum ſativum, amaranthus holoſeri- 
cus, and the ſaxifraga aurea. Dh „„ 
3 Such whoſe flowers adhere to the top of the ſeed; as 
the beta, aſarum, alchimilla. | | 


And to theſe kinds of plants, Mr. Ray reduces alfo the 


kali geniculatum, and fedum fruticoſum, the ſcoparia or 


belvidere of the Italians. 


STAMNOs8, an urn, or veſſel for holding water. Some 


authors have made it ſignify the bucket-head, as it is 
called, of thoſe alembics which have no worm, but are 
cooled about the head by this means. 


STAMP-duties, are a TAX impoſed upon all parchment 


SIALKER, in Brick-making. See BRICK. | 

STALKERS, in our Old Writers, a kind of fiſhing-nets. 
Stat. 13 Rich. II. cap. 20. 5 

STALL Gk, fallogium, in our Old Writers, the liberty, 


or right of pitching and erecting ſtalls in fairs and markets, 


or the money paid for the ſame. 


STALLION, in the Manege, in French etalon, a ſtone- | 


horſe kept to breed. See Breeding of HoRsEs and Make. 
STAMINA, in Botany, thoſe fine threads, or capilla- 
ments 
and moſt other plants, around the ſtyle or piſtil. 
The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies threads. 


eſe are the male organs of generation in flowers : | 


tney conüſt of two parts, a filament and anthera, though 


ometimes the latter ſtands alone; the filament is a flen- | 


der body, ſupporting a tumid one, which is the anthera, 
on its head or top: the anthera is 


der, called FARIN A fœcundans. Accordingly M. Geof- 
toy, Mr. Bradley, and other late writers on plants, as 
well as ſome former, explain the generation of plants, in 


% manner analogous to that of animals; and maintain 
* to be to ſecrete, in their fine ca- 
a juice, which, being collected, hardened, | 


tie uſe of the 
pillary canals, 


and formed into a farina or duſt in the tips or apices, is 
ence, when 


5 n the plant arrives at maturity, diſcharged, 

[the burſting of the apices, upon the top of the piltil 
gy is a paſſage for it to deſcend into the uterus, 
Fg being received, it impregnates and fecundifies the 
On thig princi 


contai f ; | 1 
dens both ſexes, which contribute each their part to 


ine generation: l | 
the a i that the /amina are the male part ; and 


ari e : 
i, is always found of an ey glutinous 


| minal liquor; and that the piſtil is the fe- 
male part, which conducts the ſemen to the ova or em- 
© Generation of PLANTs, and SEXUAL N 


Srauix a4 | 
„in the Animal Bedy, are thoſe ſi ple, original 
Ft which exiſted firſt in the embryo, orc even in the 


ple, it may be ſaid, that the ſame flower 


owing up within the flowers of tulips, lilies, 


e great male organ | 
generation, is hollow, and contains in it a fine 2 | 


{ 


and paper whereon any legal proceedings, or private in- 
ſtruments of almoſt any nature whatſoever are written; 
and alſo upon licences for retailing wines of all denomi- 
nations; upon all. almanacks, newſpapers, advertiſe- 
ments, cards, dice, and pantphlets containing leſs than 
hx ſheets of paper. Thefe impoits are very various, ac- 
cording to ghe nature of the thing ſtamped, riſing gra- 
dually irom a penny to ten pounds. | 

This tax, though in many inſtances very burdenſome, is 
of ſervice to the public in general, by autKenticating in- 
ſtruments, rendering it much more difficult than former- 
ly to forge deeds of any ſtanding ; fince, as the officers 
of this branch of the revenue vary their amps frequent- 


ly, by marks perceptibe to none but themfelves, a 


man that would forge a deed of ting William's time, 
mult know, and be able to counterfeit the {amp of that 


date alſo. | 


The firſt inſtitution of the famp-duties was by ſtatute 
5 & 6 Will. and Mar. cap. 21. and they have ſince, in 


many inſtances, been increaſed by ſubſequent ſtatutes to 


five times their original amount. It would far exceed 
the limits of this work to recite all the duties of this 
kind that already exiſt; but it may not be improper to 
mention ſome of thoſe that are moſt common, 


By g W. c. 21. 9 & 10 W. c. 25. and 12 Anne ſtat. 2. 


c. 9. the following duties are enacted, viz. for every tkin 
and piece of vellum, or parchment, or ſheet of paper, on 


which ſhall be written any grant, or letters patent under 


the great ſeal, or ſeal of the duchy of Lancaſter, or of 
any honour, dignity, & c. or exemplification of the 
ſame, 6/.; for a grant from the king of any ſum above 
100l. which ſhall paſs the great or privy ſeal, 6/.; for a 
grant of any office above 5o/. a-year, 6/.; for pardon of 
any crime or forfeiture, wartant of reprieve, or relaxation 
from any fine, corporal puniſhment, or forfeiture (gene- 


ral circuit, or Newgate parcon excepted), 6/.z for diſ- 


penſation to hold two livings, or any other diſpenſa- 
6 | tion 


1 A 
tion or ſaculty from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
maſter of the faculties, C“. and a farther ſum of 408. by 


19 Geo. III. cap. 66; for admittance of a fellow of the | 


college of phyſicians, or of any attorney, clerk, advo- 
cate; proQtor, notary, or other officer in any court (ex- 
cept annual officers in corporations, or inferior courts, 
| whoſe office is under 101. a year), 6/. z for appeals from 
the court of admiralty, arches, or prerogative courts, 6/. ; 
for grant of lands in fee, leaſe for years, &c. under the 
great ſeal or privy ſeal, or ſeal of the duchy of Lancaſter, 


41. by the two former acts; for preſentation or donation | 


under the great ſeal, collation, or any preſentation or 
donation by any patron to any ſpiritual promotion of 
104 a year in the king's books, 4/. by the ſame ſta- 
tutes, and a farther ſum of 4os. by 19 Geo. III. cap. 
66 for letters patent for charity briefs, 40s. and ge- 


neral circuit or Newgate. pardons, 40s. both by the 


firſt ſtatute; for regiſter, entry, teſtimonial, certificate 
of any degree in the univerſities or inns of court (except 
bachelor of arts), 4os. by the ſame, and by 2 Geo. III. 

cap. 36; for the regiſter, entry, &c. of utter barriſter 


in any of the four inns of court, 40s. more, and by 


5 Geo. III. cap. 47. 61. more; for inſtitution or licence 
that ſhall paſs the ſeal of any biſhop, chancellor, or other 
ordinary, or eccleſialtical court (licences to ſchoolmaſters 
or tutors excepted), 155-3 for letters of mart, 15s. 3 for 


exemplification that ſhall paſs the ſeal of any court, 10s. | - 


and by 19 Geo. III. cap. 66. 5s. more; for licence to 
ſchoolmaſters and tutors, 10s. ; for probate of a will, or 


letters of adminiſtration for an eſtate above 20/. value 
(ſeamen or ſoldiers excepted), 10s. and by 19 Geo. III. 


cap. 66. if the eſtate is of 1007. value, an additional 


ſum of 205. if of 3oo!. value, 40s. ; and by 20 Geo. III. 


cap. 28. for any receipt or diſcharge for any legacy left by 
will, or other teſtamentary inſtrument, or ſhare of any 


perſonal eſtate, divided by the ſtatute of diſtributions, | 


and not exceeding the value of 20/. 2s. 6d. ; not amount- 
ing to 100/. 35.3 and 100. or above, 20s. 3 which ſtamp- 
ed receipt ſhall be the only evidence admiſſible in a court 
of law or equity: for licence, or certificate of marriage 


(except that of a ſeaman's widow), 55s. ; for matricula- 
tion in the univerſities, 2s. ; for admiſſion into the inns | 


of court, 25. and by 2 Geo. III. cap. 36. 40s. more, and 


by 5 Geo. III. cap. 47. 40. more: for adenture (except | 


pariſh apprentices) leaſe, or deed poll, charter party, 
policy of aſſurance, bond, releaſe, contract, or other 
obligatory inſtrument, proteſt, procuration, order of 


attorney, or other notarial act, 15s. 6d. and by 30 Geo. | 
II. cap. 19. for every inſtrument charged with a 69. | 


/iamp by 12 Anne, over and above all other duties, 15. 


and by 16 Geo. III. cap. 34. 15. more, and by 17 Geo. | 


III. cap. 50. 1s. 64. more, except for policies of aſſu- 
rance; which, by 10 Anne, cap. 26. and 5 Geo. III. cap, 
35 · are chargeable with a farther duty of 25s. 6d. ; and 
by 7 Geo. III. cap. 44. and 8 Geo. III. cap. 25. it ſhall 
be lawful to aſſure the properties of any number of per- 


ſons, in any ſhip, cargo, or both, to the amount of | 


1000l. by a policy with a 5s. amp; and to the amount 
of more than 1000. with two gs. „amps; and by 17 


Geo. III. cap. 50. for a policy of aſſurance, whereby the | 


property of one or more perſons in houſes and goods 


ſhall be inſured to a greater amount than 1000/7. 55. more, | 
under a penalty of 101. and by 20 Geo. III. an additional | 
duty of 15. Gd. per 100/. on all houſes and goods; for | 


indentures of pariſh apprentices, 6d.; for pleadings in 
any court of law, and copy thereof, 3d. each; for copy 
of a will, 
of 14. . | 
Beſides the duties above recited, and principally impoſed 
by the three acts above mentioned, there are other du- 
tics ariſing from other ſtatutes, ſome of which are as. 
follow, viz. DS. 5 e 
For every entry in the court books, or record of any cor- 
poration or company of any admiſſion into it, 28. by 5 


| Geo. III. c. 46. ; for every certificate or debenture for | 


drawback of cuſtoms, 8d. by g Anne cap. 23. and by 19 
| Geo. III. cap. 66. 8d. more; for bill of lading for goods 
_ Exported 44. by 9 Anne, cap. 23. and by 19 Geo. III. 
cap. 66. 4d. more; for wine licences, 4s. by 9 Anne, 
cap. 23. and by 30 Geo. II. cap. 19. a farther duty of 
57. for perſons not having ale or brandy licence; of 4/. 
for perſons having an ale and not a brandy licence, and 
of 40. for thoſe who have both; and by 31 Geo. II. cap. 

37+ the ſame is extended to ſweets or made wines: for 


licence for retailing beer, ale, or other exciſeable liquors, | 


15. by 9 Anne, c. 23. and 20s. more by 29 Geo. II. 
cap. 12. By 8 Anne, cap. 9. over and above the flamp- 
duties upon the indenture, there ſhall be paid by the 
maſter 6d. for every 20s. of every ſum of 500. or under; 
and the duty of 15. for every 20s. of every ſum above 
$07. which ſhall be given or contracted for in relation to 


8 } 


2d. 3 and by 19 Geo, III. c. 66. a farther ſum | 
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any clerk, apprentice, or ſervant (except gas: 
tices), and proportionably for Ie Lo Dre 


ſons admitted to ſue or defend in forma pauprris s: per. 
Ae not 


liable to ſtamp· duties by 5 Wil. cap. 21. Ine. | 
ral amps, there may be Ine 0 5 8 Tio, that 
30 Geo. II. cap. 19. By the ſeveral acts t Whole, feitu 
miſſioners ſhall make an en (of four per . card 
fix months, 5 Geo. III. cap. 46.) for prompt T Cent, fo to 3 
rol. or upwards, at any one time, except 1 of Cov! 
wine licences, by 32 Geo. Il. cap. 19. flany of „N. 
The penalty of writing on any paper, &e, besen; All 
| . | aan efore it be 05: 
_ duly ſtamped is 1cl. Will.; and 9 & 10 W. 4 
officer offending fhall, be des, forfeit his office ln nb 
attorney be diſabled to practiſe. The writing 1 ad 2 MIS: 
to be as near the //amp as poſſible, on pain of 10 1 in 
ſt. ii. cap. 22.3 nor is the ſame ſtamp to "Wont: unt, miſſ 
3 of 200. beſides the penalty on unſtamped pa 55 by impo 
by 12 Geo. III. cap. 48. the perſon fo offendin other we 
guilty of felony, or liable to tranſportation for *c wi 5d 
Stamps that are ſpoiled before the writing hath Valery * 
cuted, may, upon oath, be exchanged at the A 2 a ſec: 
- 5 Geo. III. cap. 46.  Counterfeiting and fraudule by 150 
uſing the ſtamps, incurs the guilt of felony without hen! STA 
fit of dlerey. t hy wo 
The /lamp-duty on almanacks is as follows, viz. 11 
For every ſheet almanack for one year or leſs, printed o I 
one fide, 1d. by 'g Anne, Cap. 23. and 14, more 15 Tax 
30 Geo. II. cap. 19. and 2d. more by 21 Geo. Ill., 7 ol; 
every other almanack for one year 24. by 9 Anne I op 
23. and 2d. more by 30 Geo. II. cap. 19. and if f, . 
more than one year, 24, a year to the amount of thee 125 
years, by 9 Anne, cap: 23. and 24. more for every | e 
| F zor every fuck STANC 
715 by 30 Geo. II. cap. 19. and 2d. more by 21 Gen STANC) 
By 11 Geo. I. cap. 8. for every journal, or public nex{. he 
paper, a duty ſhall be paid of 1d. a ſheet, and 4. for &c 
every half ſheet ; and by 30 Geo. II. cap. 19. for ere bred 
- newſpaper not exceeding one ſheet 3d. more, and by b +wcer 
Geo. III. cap. 34. 4d. more; and by 13 Geo. III. cap, 6;, es 
if they be more than one ſheet and a half, they ſhall pay chief 
for every ſheet and half ſheet as newſpapers, grand! 
For every pamphlet contained in half a ſheet of paper, 14, hol; 
10 Anne, cap. 19. ; larger than half, but not exceeding tance 
a ſheet, for every printed copy, 14. ; above one ſheet, of the 
not exceeding ſix in octavo, or under twelve in quarto, eTANI 
or twenty in folio, for every ſheet contained in cne GT AND 
printed copy, 2s, from which are exempt acts of parli- half t 
ment, proclamations, orders of council, forms of prayer, dran 
and other acts of ſtate, printed votes, ſchool books, STANT 
books of deyotion, daily accounts of exports and imports, "TW 
and weekly bills of mortality, 10 Anne, cap. 19. the "WI 
penalty of offence is 10/, A printed copy of every pam adjuſt 
phlet, containing more than one ſheet, ſhall be duly en- traffic 
tered, and duty paid, under a penalty of 20ʃ.; nor ſhall The j 
any pamphlet be expoſed to ſale without the name of queni 
printer or publiſher, under the ſame penalty and by 1 thers 
Geo. II. c. 26. if any perſon ſhall ſell, or expoſe to ſale licy t 
any newſpaper, or any book, pamplet, &c. unſtamped dards 
a juſtice of peace may commit him on comiction, by a kin, 
confeſſion, or oath of one witneſs, to the houſe of cor- them 
reCtion, for any time not exceeding three months. | their 
For every advertiſement in the gazette, or other printed The 
paper, publiſhed weekly or oftener, a duty ſhall be paid pot 
of 15. by 10 Anne, Cap · 19. and 15. more by 30 Geo. l. quer 
cap. 19. 3 and for every advertiſement contained in, 0 of the 
publiſhed with any paper qr pamphlet yearly, month The 
or at any interval of time exceeding one week, . carats 
which duty ſhall be paid within thirty days after publi The] 
cation, on pain of treble duty, with full coſts, 10 a” each 
cap. 19. By 20 Geo. III. cap. 28. for every advert” fine | 
ment in the London Gazette, or other printed Pcs The | 
to be publiſhed weekly or oftener, there ſhall be 11 accor 
over and above all other duties, an additional duty o ol at th 
and for every advertifement contained in ot t 1 publi 
with any paper or pamplet whatſoever, to be publ. of P. 
yearly or monthly, an additional duty of bd. and d 
e duty on CARDs and dice is as follows, . 64 by dur, 
For every pack of cards made in Great Britain, Hy mint 
9 Anne, cap. 23-3 6d. more by 29 Geo. II. 5 *. . 
and 64. more by 16 Geo. III. cap. 34-3 wo w_ 
pair of dice, 5s. by the firſt, and 5s. more by opt wed 
and 25. 6d. more by the third ſtatute above cr * fang 
poſing to ſale cards or dice not ſtamped, rp if wn 
feiture, for every pack, and every one of _ - 055 15 
51. with full os 10 Anne, cap. 19. an he fan of pos 
cap. 21. Iol. with full coſts. Taking off t i uſe] 
playing cards or outlide paper, with 1 ent 15 
ſame again, is felony, and tranſportation for 1 3 . 
by 12 Geo. III. cap. 48. Uſing any ace © ach 2 br 550 
Wrapper, &c. that has been uſed before, 0 "ſte ca . 
feiture of 20/., 5 Geo. III. cap. 40. Selling tut 


ST A 


not rendered unfit for playing, incurs a for- 
f 201. 29 Geo. II cap. 13. Selling ſecond-hand 

s, that are not rendered unfit for playing, is-liable 
an penalty of 5/. for each pack, 16 Geo. III. cap. 34. 
Counterfeiting) &c. the amps on cards or dice is felo- 
ny without beneht of clergy. 3 | 
All receipts are charged with a /lamp-duty of 24. above 
f 4d. above 201. by 24 Geo. III. | 


that ate 
feiture o 


05. and o 


For the ftamp-duty on poſt-horſes. See Pos r. See PRo—- 


M1S50RY note. See Burn's Juſtice, vol iv. art, Stamps. 
674M p-office, is an office under the diretion of five com- 
miſſioners, with an annual ſalary of go0ʃ. each, who are 
:mpowered to ſubſtitute inferior officers for the manage- 
ment of the //amp-duties, 5 Will. cap. 21. 9 & 10 Will. 


C. 25+ 


annual ſalary of 600“. a comptroller at 4oo!. per annum, 


a ſecretary at zool. per annum, and a number of clerks, | 


. &C, 3 
STAMPS, in Metallurgy, a ſort of large peſtles lifted up 
by water-whee!s, and ſerving to beat to powder the ores, 
and refuſe of ores of metals. 
.STAMPING-mill, or knocking-m: 
tin-works to bruiſe the ore ſmall. | 
eTANCH, or STAUNCH, a name given by the country 


ople of Northamptonſhire, and ſome other counties, 


U, an engine uſed in the 


to a ſpecies of ſoſſil called SELENITES, from its ſuppoſed | 
virtue in ſtopping fluxes of blood. See Pacyopeca- 


RHOMBIS, | | 

TAN CHIONS, in Building. See PUNCHION. : 

CT ANCHIONS, in a Ship, thoſe ſmall pillars of wood or 
iron, which are uſed for various purpoſes; as to ſupport 
the decks, the quarter-rails, the nettings, the awnings, 
Kc. The firſt of theſe are two ranges of ſmall columns 
fixed under. the beams, throughout the ſhip's length be- 

| tween decks; one range being on the ſtarboard, and the 
other on the larboard fide of the hatchways. , 'They are 
chiefly intended to ſupport the weight of the artillery. 

STANCAIONS of the nettings, are either ſlender bars of iron, 
whoſe lower ends are fixed in iron ſockets at proper di- 
ſtances z or ſquare wooden pillars det into the upper part 
of the ſhip's fide. See QUARTER-nettnge 

STAND, $STaBLESTAND. gee STABLESTAND. 

STAND, in Commerce, a weight from two hundred and a 
half to three hundred of pitch. 

STAND of arms. See ARMS: 8 1 

STANDARD, in Commerce, the original of a weight, mea- 
ſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the magi- 
ſtrate, or depoſited in ſome public place to regulate, 


adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perſons in | 


traffick, 


The jullneſs of weights and meaſures is of that conſe- 


quence to the ſecurity and good order of tfade, that 
there is no civilized nation but makes it part of their po- 


licy to preſerve the equality thereof by means of fan- 
dard. The Romans and Jews even ſeem to have affixed | 
a kind of religious worſhip to theſe Handardi, by laying | 


em up in their temples, as it were under the eye of 
their deities. | | 


Ide flandards of weights and meaſures in England are 
appointed, by Magna Charta, to be kept in the exche- 


quer by a ſpecial officer, called the cLERK, or comptroller 
of the market. See MEASURE and WEIHr. 

© flandard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine gold and 2 
carats of alloy, in a pound weight troy. | 


* current for 21 ſhillings. So that the mint- price of 
ne gold is nearly 4“. 4 5. 114 4. an ounce. 
3 of ALLOY in other nations is various: 
OY ing to the ASSAYS of ſundry foreign coins, made 
on over by the direction of fir Iſaac Newton, and 
p ; ed in Arbuthnot's tables of coins, the moidores 
ortugal, and their ſybdiviſions, and the old piſtoles 
and doubtoons of Spain 


our fandard, but within the latitude allowed to our own 
mt-maſter, See REMEDy. | ; 5 
hs va For of France is about a fifth of a carat 
wade at latitude, The ducats of Germany, Holland, 
Pom 3 and Denmark are a carat and a half better than 
modern * che ſequin oſ Venice, the ſineſt of all the 
etter, or e coins, is a carat and ſeven-eigbths 
; ft ae the eighth of a carat worſe than fine | ap 
fineneſs 10 h a9 - England was formerly of the fame 
grins. O e Venetian ſequin, viz. 23 carats 3 2 


m1 

ur 811 Bom 279 years after the commencement of 
CRowns oinage, for a particular ſort of coin, called 
this king ww equal value with thoſe of filver, and hence 
Name of gold has been often diſtinguiſhed by the 
Both the c . Led. 

Fear) ay and new ſlandard were continued to the 


Vol. . No : - N only che latter has beenyled. 


* 


= 


To this office belong a receiver-general, with an | 


The pound weight is cut into forty-four parts and a half, 


d Italy, are a little worſe than | 


ur preſent /andard of 22 carats was introduced 


The /landard of filver is 11 ounces and 2 penny weights 
of ſilver, and 18 penny-weight of alloy of copper. This 


— =}. 


pound of ver is cut into 62 ſhillings, whence the pro- 
portional value of fine gold to fine filver is; in our coin- 


age, as 15 f tot, See GoLD and StLVER. | 
Whether gold or filver be above or below fandard, is 
found by aſſaying. g | 
STANDARD, in Mar, a ſort of banner, or flags borne as 
2 ſignal for joining together of the ſeveral troops belong- 
ing to the ſame body. See FLAG, &c. | 
Du-Cange gerives the word from /andarum or ſtantarum, 
Handardum or ſtandale, words uſed in the corrupt Latin, 
to ſignify the principal flag of an army. Menage derives 
it from the German, flander, or the Engliſh, "and. 
The /landard is uſually a piece of filk, a foot and a half 
ſquare, on which are embroidered the arms, device, or 
cypher of the prince, or of the colonel. It is fixed oa 
a lance, eight or nine feet Jong, and is carried in the 
centre of the firſt rank of a ſquadron of horſe by the 
cornet. | 
The /andard is uſed for any martial enſign of horſe; 
but more particularly for that of the general; or the royal 
ſiandard. Thoſe borne by the foot are rather called Co- 
 LOURS. | 
The ancient kings of France bore St. Martin's hood for 
their Handard. The Turks preſerve a green flandard 
borne by Mahomet, with a great deal of devotion, as be- 
lieving it to have been brought down by the angel Ga- 
briel. Every time it is diſplayed, all who profeſs. the 


refuſe are to be deemed as inſidels. 

STANDARD-guard. See GUARD. 

STANDARDS, for the Roman. Sce S1GNA. | 

STANDARD, royal, in Sea Language, is a FLAG in which 
the imperial enſigns of Great Britain, and the arms of 
France and Ireland, together with the armorial bearings 
of Hanover, are united and quartered, This is never 
hoiſted unleſs when the ſovereign is aboard, and then it 

is diſplayed at the main-top-maſt-head. | 

STANDARDS, or STANDELsS, in Huſbandry, are young 
trees, reſerved at the felling of woods, for growth of 

timber. | | Re 
Twelve ſuch young trees are to be left ſtanding in every 
acre of wood, at the felling.thereof. 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 
17. 13 Eliz. cap. 25. Blount. - | 


which a ſhip advances towards a certain object, or de- 
parts from it: as the enemy //ands in ſhore, the Englith 
fleet are /tanding-off, &c. - 

S TAN DING-coins. See Cole. 

STANDING of colours, is uſed by painters for their durable- 
neſs in oppoſition to FLYING. | 


or adultery, or liable to be declared void for impotency, 
Crim. Law. | 


STANDING part of the ſheat, in a Ship, that part of it which 
is made faſt to a ring at the ſhip's quarter. When they 


only of the running part. 


[SraxpINxG part of a tackle, aboard a Ship, is the end of 


the rope where the block is ſeized or faſtened ; as the 
other which is haled, is called 7. | on 
STANDING=-ropes, in a Ship. See Standing ROPES, _ 
STANN ARIES, STANNARIA, the mines and works 
hire, &c. | 8 | | 
There are four, courts of the /annaries in Devonſhire, 
and as many wall for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
among the tinners. I heſe, which are courts of record, are 
held before the lord warden and his ſubſtitutes, in virtue 
of a privilege granted to the workers in the tin- mines 
there, to ſue and be ſued only in their own courts, that 
they may not be drawn from their buſineſs, which 1s 
highly-profitable to the public, by attending their law - 
ſuits in other courts. _ | | a 

The privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a charter, 
33 Ed I. and fully expounded by a private ſtatute, 50 
L. III. which has ſince been explained by a public act, 
16 Car, I. cap. 15. All tinners and labourers in and 
about the Hannaries ſhall, during the time of their Work- 
ing therein bona fide, be privileged from ſuits in other 
courts, and be only impleaded in the fannary courts in 
all matters, excepting pleas of land, life, and member. 
No writ of error lies from hence to any court in Weſt - 
minſter-hall, as was agreed by all the Jurgen in 4 Jac. I. 
But an appeal lies from the ſteward of the court to the 
under-warden, and from him to the lord-warden, and 
thence to the privy-council of the prince of Wales, as 


7 0 : duke 


ew 9 


Mahometan faith are obliged to take arms; rhoſe who 
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STANDING, in Navigation, denotes the movement by 


STANDING=-marriage, in the Law of Scotland, is uſed to 
| Bp one actually ſubſiſting, though perhaps reducible 


or contingency of blood; that is, conſanguinity. Bayne's 


ſay, overhale the fheat, they mean, Hale upon the /ianding 
| part; but when they ſay hate the /beat barely, they intend 


where tin is dug and purified ; as in Cornwall, Devon- 
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| King himſelf, in the laſt reſort. Blackſt. Com. book iii. 
80. 
STANNEL, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name of a ſpecies 


STANNUM, tin. See Tin. | 
STANZA, in Poetry, a certain ſtated number of grave. 


were transferred into the Engliſh. | 
The uſe of fanzas in tragedy, or comedy, is condemn- 


STAPEDIUM, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus to 


acute ſegments; it has one large plain petal, cut into five 
acute ſegments above the middle; and a plain five-pointed 
ſtarry neCtarium, with linear ſegments, whoſe torn points 
| ſurround the parts of generation ;, it has five plain, broad, 


ST APES, in Anatomy, a little bone ſituated in a cavity of 


ſtirrup. See EAR. | | 
The ſtapes is one of the four little bones faſtened to the 
tympanum of the ear, firſt diſcovered and publiſhed, as | 


the other. | - : | 
The baſis reſembles that of a ſtirrup, both in its oval | 


STAPHYLAA, in Botany. See BLADDER-Aut. 
_ STAPHYLE, a word uſed by the old Greek writers, ſome- 


duke of Cornwall, when he hath had livery or inveſti-| 


ſtanza, or complete 


to begin and end with the ſame. 


dis muſculus, and /iapidanus muſculus. 
STAPELIA,” 55 


This bone is divided by anatomiſts into its head, legs, 
and baſis. The head is placed upon a ſhort flatted neck, 
the top of it being ſometimes flat, ſometimes à little 


the ancients. Round its circumference, next the legs, 
is a little border, which makes that ſide of the baſis ap- 
pear a little hollow ; the other ſide is pretty ſmooth, and 


the incus; the baſis inward being fixed in the feneſtra 


ture of the ſame ; and from thence the appeal lies to the 


of hawk, more commonly known by the names of the 
KESTREL, or the ' windhoverz and called by Latin 
authors TINNUNCULUS and cenchris. ; 


verſes, containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with 
a reſt, or pauſe. | 
The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies a ſtand or ſta- 
tion, becauſe of the 2 to be made at the end of each 
enſe. | 
What the couplet is in ſongs, and the ſtrophe in odes, th 


flanza is in the greater and graver pieces, as epic poems, 


&c. Indeed, the Italians ſcarce write any poems but 
they divide them into fanzas. There are /tanzas of 
four, fix, eight, ten, twelve, and fourteen verſes, and 
ſometimes of an uneven number of verſes, as five, ſeven, 
&c. But theſe laſt are ſomewhat more difficult to exe- 


cute, by reaſon of the three verſes to one rhyme. The 


French lay it down as a rule, that if the firſt fanza be- 
gin with a maſculine, or a feminine verſe, the ſecond is 


Every /tanza ought not only to contain a perfect ſenſe, 
but to be terminated with ſome lively and ingenious 
thought, or ſome juſt and pertinent reflection. 8 
Stanzas were firſt introduced from the Italian into the 
French poetry, about the year 1590, and thence they 


ed by all the beſt critics; for though we ſpeak verſe on the 


ſtage, it is ſtill preſumed we are ſpeaking proſe. Stanzes | 


ſhew a degree of ingenuity on the part of the poet, which 
has nothing of nature in it on the part of the actor. Add 
to this, that /anzas are not fit to expreſs every thing: 


wrath, threatening, &c. fit very ill on a regular /tanza : | 
though irreſolution, reveries, and every thing that leads 
the actor to think on what he is to reſolve, agree well 


enough with the unequal cadence of the /tanza. 
the muſcle of the ſtapes in the ear, called by others ſtapi- 


IA, fwallow-wort, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 
tundria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
as a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into five 


erect ſtamina, with linear ſummits faſtened on each 
fide, and two oval plain germina, having no ſtyle, 
crowned by a blunt ſtigma z the germina turn to two ob- 


long taper pods, filled with comprefled ſeeds, crowned | 
by a feathery down, lying over each other like the ſcales | 


of fiſh. There are two ſpecies. | 


the feneſtra ovalisz thus called from its reſembling a 


Fallopius tells us, by Jo. Phil: ab Ingraſſia, a phyſician 


of Sicily. Its uſe is in ſtretching or relaxing the mem- | 


brana tympani. | 


hollow. 'The two legs, taken together, form an arch 
like that of a ſtirrup, in the concave fide of which is a 
groove, which runs through their whole length ; one of 
the legs is longer, more bent, and a little broader than 


ſhape, and union with the legs, except that it is not per- 
forated, as the ſtirrups now are, but ſolid, like thoſe of 


one half of the circumference is ſomething more curve 
than the other. The ſubject being in an erect poſture, 
the /?afes is to be conſidered as lying on its fide with the 
head turned downward, near the extremity of the leg of 


ovalis, the longeſt leg backward, the ſhorteſt forward, 
and both in the ſame place. By this ſituation it is eaſy 
to know the tapes of each ear. Winſlow. 


times to expreſs a rape, and ſometimes a diſorder of the 
uvula, which conſiſts in an extenuation of its ſuperior 


8 


4 


| 


STAPHYLEPARTES, the name of a chi 


line. They are fixed by one extremit 


diſcoverer of them, conſidered as one, have 


ſome proper inſtrument. 
through a wound in the cornea, it ſhould be — 
with a probe, and the patient mult be ordered to le! 


ſeeds, till it is healed, and by this means 


STAPIDACEUS muſeulus, in Anatomy, a Mme 


art, and a tumor of the inſerior, whence 
in the ſhape of a grape. The uvula, or gat 


N a Or gargareon. ! 
thus called by ſome writers. Balg Lon, is alfy 


rurgical in ſry. 


ment, in uſe oo ancients for elevating the urul 
| ng $ 


It is mentiotied by Paulus Ægineta. 


STAPHYLINI, in Anatomy, are two ſmall fleſhy r 


cloſely united PE, as if they made but one muſ 


5 
but diſtinguiſhed in fome ſubjects by a very fine ha 
6 


in 
point of the poſterior edges of the offa e 
thence run downward and backward along the midd] F 
the ſeptum, and likewiſe along the middle of 4 
whole uvula: Theſe two muſcles; which Morgagni th 
a U 

AzYGos Morgagnii & epiſtaphylini. See Erber or 
lint, PALATOSTAPHYLINUS, Prxisriphyf e 

PreRYGOsSTAPHYLINUS, SpeNO-ſaldings-ſladþyia? 
SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, and TarRro-/aphylini, 82 


S TAPHTYTLINI, pharyngo, are two ſmall muſcles, each «« 
which is fixed by one extremity to the lateral part ** 


THYRO-pharynge: ; from thence they run up obi 
forward along the two poſterior half Foe of deen 
and terminate in the ſeptum above the uvula, where they 
meet together, and ſeem to form an entire arch by the 
union of their fibres. Winſlow. Jn 


TAPHYLINI, petro-ſalpingo, or ſalpingo-ſtaphylini intern, 


are thoſe muſcles which are commonly called Peri. lab 
lini interni. Each muſcle is fixed by one extremity, 


partly to the inner ſide of the bony portion of the Euſta. 


chian tube, or that next the apophyſis petroſa, and partly 


along the cartilaginous portion of the ſame tube; from 


thence it paſſes a little way under the ſoft membranous 
part, and then, turning toward the ſeptum, is fixed in 
the edge, and partly in the upper fide of it. Win 


flow. 


9 TAPHYLINUS, peri, externus, is a name commonly give 


to the /laphylinus externus, or sf HENO-/alpinge-ſtapby- 
linus. | 


STaynYiints, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 


to the common daucus ſylveſtris, wild carrot, or bird's 
neſt. | 1 


STAPHYLINUS, in Zoolegy, the name of a genus of the 


coleoptera order of inſecis; the characters of which are, 


that the antennæ are ſlender and filiform ; the elytra are | 


dimidiated; the alæ are covered; the tail is ſimple, 
projecting two oblong veſicles. | 
Of this genus Linnzus enumerates twenty-ſix ſpecies, di- 


ſtinguiſhed from each other by the colour of the ſeveral 


parts of their bodies. 


STAPHYLIS, a name given by ſome authors to a ſort of 
cup, or boat, made for feeding young children, and con- 


trived with a ſpout in form of a grape or nipple. 


STAPHYLODENDRON. See Bt. adpER-nr. | 
STAPHYLOMA, in Surgery, the name of a diſtempert 


ture of the eye, which is of two kinds: in one the cot- 
nea is more than uſually protuberant ; and in the other 
the uvea breaks forth, and forms an unſightly tumor on 
the cornea, either from internal cauſes, or from forte 
wounding inſtrument forced through the coat ; in wh 
laſt caſe the ſight of the eye is uſually deſtroyed. 


This is a very dangerous diſorder, as it not only deforms 


the face, and deſtroys the ſight of the eye, but very often 


it induces violent inflammations, head-achs, reſtleſſnels 


abſceſſes, and ſometimes a cancer in theſe parts. In the 
cure of this diſorder, the tumor and deformity are be be 
relieved by the application of compreſſes dipped in alumt- 
water, together with a plate of lead and a bandage, 0 
If the uvea protrudes itſe 


ſupine poſture, and the wound mult conſtantly , 2 _ 
+ ilage 0 

with the white of an egg, and a ene feb 5 
often reſtored. * idle to al 
If this diſorder is become inveterate and inflex! 1 . 
remedies, a needle, armed with a double N he tro 
be paſſed through the middle of the tumor, and! 
ends of the thread are then to be tied on a knob 1 
one ſide, and then on the other, by which _ | 
mor will gradually wither, and fall off along ad pul 
threads; but as this method occaſions a deere * 
and from thence ſometimes ariſe inflammane ſci 
better to cut off the tumor with a ſcalpeh or 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 423. given bf 


Duverney, Douglas, and many others, to the 110 
the ſtapes of the ear, called by others /{ all muſt 


and by Albinus, /tapedium. See EaR- lic place, 
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long the Seine for the wines. and corns at | 
ds hier the merchints of other parts are obliged 


to bring thoſe commodities. .. _, | 


Voſſus and Menage derive the word from flaplus, which | 


k in the Ripuary laws; ſignifying a place where 
5 = e Others derive 1. from the Ger- 
x  ſlaptl or Latin ſapula, which Boxhornius derives 
0 from the German ſapelen, to put in a heap. 
e. again have obſerved, that the Engliſh word Naaple 
. in the civil-law Latin ſtyle of former tirhes, termed 
Pr emporium, i. e. a fixed port or mart for the import. 
fl" chandize. And hence probably they fay, the 
counted word ſtaple (uſed, with ſome ſmall variation in 
ye orthography of it, all over Europe) had its deriba- 
1765 alſo ſignifies a city or town, where merchants 
:ointly agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, 
lead; tin, &c- in order to their being commodiouſly ſold 
by the great. In England flaples were ſettled and ap- 

1ted to be conſtantly kept in ſeveral towns, to which 
laces merchants and traders were to carry goods to ſell 
in thoſe parts. See Merchants of the STAPLE. 258 
The faple commodities of England were chiefly wool, 
- eather, cloth, tin, lead, &c. 3 by /aple goods are 
now generally meant any proper ſaleable commodities, 
not eaſily ſubject to feriſh 3 or ſuch wares and merchan- 
dize as are the natural and uſual product or manufacture 
of any city or country. | 


The jtaples in the Levant, called by the French e helles, 


j. e. ſales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, Italians, &c. have conſuls, factors, and maga- 


zines; and whither they ſend veſſels regularly each year. | 


The principal of theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, 
Seyda, Cyprus, Sallee, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Al- 
tiers, Tripoli, the Morea, Candia, and the iſlands of 
the Archipelago. See FAcroaa xn. 
STAPLE; law of the. See Law. 


STAPLE, merchants of the, in the Hiſtory of Engliſh Come | 


nerce; a denominaàtion given to the firſt and moſt ancient 
commercial ſociety in England, from their exporting the 
faple wares of the kingdom, which were wool, ſkins, 
lead, and tin, in their rough ſtate for manufacture. 
This ſociety is ſaid to have had its riſe in the year 1248; 
and it appears to have had the legal form of a corpora- 
tion before the 12th year of Edward II. A. D. 1319; as 


there are records in the pipe-office of the exchequer, | 
which mention, that it was aCtually a corporation, with 


the title of the mayor and cbnſtables of the /aple of 
England, who then had their faple at Antwerp, for 
conducting the ſale of Engliſh /aple wares, and the im- 
portation of ſuch foreign goods as were wanted at home. 
However, in 1328, by 2 Ed. III. cap. 9. it was enacted, 
that the ſtaples, on both ſides of the ſei, ſhould ceaſe, 


and that all merchant ſtrangers, &c. might go and come | 


vith their merchandize into England, after the tenor of 
the Great Charter. In 1336, the faple of wool was 
again fixed in Brabant; in 1341, at Bruges; and in 
1348, at Calais; whither, and to no other place, all 
merchandize exported from England, Wales, and Ire- 
land, either by denizens or aliens, were to be fhipped 


from England and there landed. The cuſtoms from this 


Haple are faid to have then amounted to upwards of | 


60,0001. ſterling yearly. In 1353, Edward III. removed 
ſtaple of wool from . Weſtminſter, Canter- 
ury, Chicheſter, Exeter, Wincheſter, Briſtol, Lincoln, 
York, Norwich, Newcaſtle, and Hull, for England; 
to Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda, for 


land : and it was enacted by 27 Edw. III. called the | 


ſtatute F the ſtaple, 


ſhould be firſt brough 
ght to ſome of theſe places only, where 
the cuſtom ſhould be paid, and exported by merchant- 


rangers only, under an oath not to hold any ſtaple | 


ereof beyond ſea 
3! Edw, III. to de 


52 ew 
Fry 2222 courts of lau-merchant were eſta- 
tle af: the aid ſtatute, for determining all mercan- 
ars, and for puniſhing and amercing offenders. 

A ps. matters under the cognizance of theſe 
ities of = 1 as pertained to the five Hlaple commo- 
leather lead and, VIZ. wool and wool-fels, or ſheep-ſkips, 
is 8 tin. From the year 1375, the /taple 

aled Sta 5 75 ſeems to have been removed to the place 
been for x. m Holborn. When Calais, which had 
in more OF years a principal ſtaple-port for diſperſing, 
in nue umes, the Engliſm wool, lead, and tin, 
Ures, unde ee the Engliſh woollen manufac- 
hs | e conduct of the merchant adventurers, 
ermany 5 ame of the Netherlands, France, and 
Wol, Ke. ys olt to this country in 1588, the /taple for 
| bel, in the thi eſtabliſhed at Bruges z and queen Eliza- 
| rd year of her reign, granted a new char- 


which privilege was extended, by 


that all //aple wares for exportation, 


nizens alſo: Calais, however, ſtill re- | 


STA 


ter of confirmation to the corporation of the mayor and 
conſtables of the flaple of England, of all fuch privileges 
as they did, might, or ought to have enjoyed before the 
loſs of Calais. However, king James I. in 1604, grant- 
ed a new charter to the Merthant AdvenTURERs, and, 
in 1617, confirmed all their former powers and privi- 
leges for trading to the Netherlands and to Germany, 
with the woollen manufactures of England, exclufively 
of all who were not free of their company; in conſe- 
quence of which, the merchants of the /?aple, . who had 
before been declining, by the manufacture and exporta- 
tion of our woollen cloth, were brought to ruin. © And 
when at length it was judged expedient to enact a total 
prohibition of the exportation of our woot, it is no 
wonder that the /aplers company ſhould become extinct. 
At this day they exiſt only in name; though they main- 
tain the form of a corporatibn by annually electing the 
officers of their company, according to the direction of 
their ancient charters, This nominal corporation is kept 
up by thoſe who deal in wool (ſtill called wool-/taplers), 
and who, in their corporate capacity, poſſeſs a ſmall 
ſum in the public funds, the inteteſt of which ſerves to 


they never hal a hall, or office of their own, within the 


the inn of Chancery in Holborn is ſo denominated from 
their warehouſes, which were formerly ſituated there; 
as was alſo an office and warehouſe of theirs, which, 


part of Cannon Row. Anderſon's Hiſt. Com. vol. i. 

See CUs TOMS. h | Oe a 

8 ſiatute. See STATUTE, and the preceding ar- 

ticle. | | 

STAR, STELLA, in Aſtronomy, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, | | | 

The ſtars are 1 , from the phenomena of their 


motion, &c. into fixed and erratic. 
STARS, erratic or wandering, ate thoſe whdſe diſtances 
and places; with fegard to teach other, are continually 


Though to the ſame claſs may likewiſe be referred, what 
we popularly call Sazing ſtars, or COMETS: 
STARS, fixed, called alſo, by way of eminence, ſtars, are 


ſame diſtance, with regard to each other. 
The principal points that have come under the conſidera- 
tion of aſtronomers concerning the fixed /tars, are, their 
_ diſtance, magnitude, number, nature, and motion. 
Sr ARS, diſtance of the fixed. The fixed /tars ate bodies 
exceedingly remote from us; indeed, fo remote, that 


to them. 


no ſenſible raRALLAX; that is, that the diameter of 
the earth's orbit bears no ſenſible proportion thereto 
but they are ſeen the very ſame in all the points thereof. 
Mr. Huygens (Coſmotheor. lib. iv.) attempts to detet- 
mine the diſtance of the /ars, by making the aperture of 
a teleſcope ſo ſmall, as that the ſun through it appears 
no bigger than Sirius. In this ſtate he found the ſun's 
diameter to be as 1 to 27664 of his diameter, when ſeen 


27664 times as great as it is, it would be ſeen of the ſame 


be found to be to that of the ſun from the earth, as 27664 


ſemi-diameters of the earth diſtant from our earth. 


ſun, and of the ſame dlametet with Jupiter in oppo- 


prop. 47. 5 
Caſſini (Mem. d' Acad. Ann. 1717), from comparing 
Jupiter and Sirius, when viewed through the ſame tete= 
ſcope, inferred, that the diameter of that planet was ten 
times as great as that of the ,/far, and the diameter of 


Sirius was about 5// ; ſuppoſing then that Sirius is equal 
to the ſun in magnitude, and the diſtance of the ſun 
from us to be about 10000 diameters of the earth, and 
the apparent diameter of Sirius being to that of the ſun 


comes equal to 3840000 diameters of the earth, | 
Theſe methods of Gregory, Huygens, and Caſſini, are 
conjectural and precarious, becauſe they ſuppoſe that 
the ſun and Sirius are equal in magnitude, and princi- 
pally becauſe they take it for granted, that the diameter 
of Sirius is determined with ſufficient exaQtneſs! 


Mr. Michel has propoſed an inquiry into the probabie 555 
ra 


defray the expence of their meetings and elections. But 


city of London, like other trading companies, although 


ſince the erection of the new bridge at Weſtminſter, has 
_ loſt its place, as well ds name of wool-ftaple, at the upper 


— 
— — 


changing. 'Theſe are what we properly call PLANET S. 


thoſe which have been generally obſerved to keep the 


we have no diſtances in the planetary ſyſtèm to compare 


Their immenſe diſtance is argued hence, that they have 


with the naked eye. Were the ſun's diſtance, then, 
diameter with Sirius; ſo that, allowing Sirius to be equal 
in magnitude with the ſun (which is a very reaſonable 
ſuppoſition), the diſtance of Sirius from the earth will 
to 1. On which principle, Sirius will be 657020000 _ 


Mr. James Gregory inveſtigated the diſtance of Si- 
rius, by ſuppoſing it of the ſame magnitude with the 


ſition, as may be ſeen at large in Gregory's Art. lib. iii. 


Jupiter being 30“, he concluded that the diameter of 


as i to 384, the diſtance of Sirius from the earth be- 
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© midiameters, the denſity of the ſun's light at Saturn will 


portion of the ſquare o 


che quantity of light, which we receive from him, myſt 
be again diminiſhed in the prope | 
105 or 11025 to 1. By mu plying theſe two numbers 
together, we ſhall have the whole o 
to that of Saturn, as the ſquare nearly of 220,000 or | 
45, 400, ooo, ooo to 1: and removing the ſun to 220,000 | 
times his preſent diſtance, he would till appear at leaſt | 
as bright as Saturn, and his whole parallax upon the 
diameter of the earth's orbit would be leſs than two ſe- 
conds: and this muſt be aſſumed for the parallax of the 
. brighteſt of the fixed ars, upon the ſuppoſition that | 


By a ſimilar computation it may be found, that the di- 
ſtance, at which the fun would afford us as much light as 
. we receive from Jupiter, is not leſs than 46,000 times | 
his preſent diſtance, and his whole parallax in that caſe, | 


and his parallax would be leſs in the ſame proportion. 


ſince, if this is the caſe, it could hardly amount to two 
ſeconds, and probably not more than one in Sirius him- | 
| ſelf, though he had been placed in the pole of the eclip- 


could hardly be expected to be ſenſible with ſuch in- 


rallax of the leaſt fixed ſtars of the 6th magnitude, ſup- 
poſing them of the ſame ſize and native brightneſs with 
the ſun, ſhould be from about 2“ w 7, and their di-“ 
ſtance from about eight to twelve millions times that of 


about 12% and their diſtance about two millions times 
that of the ſun. : : | 
This author farther ſuggeſts, that, from the apparent | 


kind of ſyſtems, whilſt in others there are either few or 


_ rallax. and magnitude of the fixed /fars, from the quantity 
ol light which they afford us, and the peculiar circum- 
- ſtances of their ſituation, With this view he ſuppoles, | 
_ that they are, at a medium, equal in magnitude and na- 
- tural brightneſs to the ſun ;, and then proceeds to inquire | 

What would be the parallax of the ſun, if he were to be 

removed ſo far from us, as to make the quantity of the 
light, which we ſhould then receive from him, no more 
than equal to that of the fixed fars. Accordingly, he 
aſſumes Saturn in oppoſition, excluſively of his ring (and! 
; when the earth and this planet are at their mean diltances 
from the ſun) as equal, or nearly equal in light to the | 
| 4 mean diſtance of Sa- 


molt luminous fixed far. As t | | Of 
turn from the ſun 16 equal to about 2082 of the ſun's ſe- 


conſequently be leſs yon at his own ſurface, in the pro- 


the light of the ſun 


their light does not excced that of Saturn. 


upon the diameter of the earth's. orbit, would not be 
more than nine ſeconds.z the light of Jupiter and Saturn, 


as ſeen from the earth, being 1n the ratio of abour 22 to | 
1, when they are both in oppoſition, and ſuppoſing them 
to reflect equally in proportion to the whole of the light 


that falls upon chem. But if Jupiter and Saturn, inſtead 
of reflecting the whole of the light, that falls upon them, 


ſhould really reflect only a part of it, e.g. a fourth or | 
_ fixch, which may be the caſe, their diſtances computed 
above, muſt be increaſed in the proportion of 2 or 24 to 


1, to make the ſun's light no more than equal to their's; 
Suppoſing then that the fixed „ars are of the ſame mag- 


nitude and brightneſs with the ſun, it is no wonder that 
their parallax ſhould hitherto have eſcaped obſervation ; 


tic; and in thoſe that appear much leſs luminous, e. g. 
Draconis, which is only of the third magnitude, it 


ſtruments as have hitherto been uſed. However, Mr. 


portional between the other two. Hence the whole pa- 


the ſun; and the parallax of the ſmaller ſars of the ſe- 
cond magnitude, upon the ſame ſuppoſition, ſhould be 


ſituation of the /ars in the heavens, there is the higheſt 


probability (the odds againſt the contrary opinion being | 
many million millions to one) that the /tars are collected 


together in cluſters in ſome places, where they form a 


none of them, whether this diſpoſition be owing to 
their mutual gravitation, or to ſome other law or appoint- 
ment of the Creator. Hence, it may be inferred, that 


ſuch double ſtars, & e. as appear to conſiſt of two or more 
ſtars placed very near together, do really conſiſt of ſtars 
placed near together, and under the influence of ſome 

eneral law: and he proceeds to inquire, whether if the 
* are — into ſyſtems, the ſun does not likewiſe 


Michell ſuggeſts that it is not impracticable to con- 
ſtruct inſtruments, capable of diſt inguiſning even to 
the 20th part of a ſecond, provided the air will ad- 
mit of that degree of exactneſs. This ingenious writer 
apprehends, that the quantity of light which we receive | 
from Sirius does not exceed the light which we receive | 
from the leaſt fixed ars of the 6th magnitude, in a 
greater proportion than that of 1000 to 1, nor in a leſs 
proportion than that of 400 to 1, and the ſmaller fars | 
of the ſecond magnitude ſeem to be about a mean pro- | 


— 
— 


heck, a 


2082 or 4334724 to 1. If Sa- 
turn, therefore, was to reflect all the light that falls upon 
him, he would be leſs luminous in the ſame proportion; 
and, beſides, his apparent diameter, in r is at 
moſt but 105th part of that of the ſun, and conſequently | 
clude, that the, near 
oportion of the ſquare of 


— 


— 
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| 


And thoſe fart, which are ſurroundedgvith 50 Ours 
| probably only very great:fars, which og account i ne 


than forty thoufand diameter s ofthe whole annual orhi 


truth than we ever had 


third, or ſmall /ar of the ſecond magnitude; and, there- 


exceed the tenth part of a ſecond, may ſtill become ii 


ner, by Galileo, and has been alſo mentioned by other 


order to obtain a general idea of it, let O, E (Tab. Ali. 


bit, taken in the ſame plane with two ars a, 


us, ſuppoſes, f, that the ſtars, one with an 
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As the diſtance of the fixed ars 5 beſt"drtermined ) 


their parallax, various meth s have been purſue a, hithe! 


to without ſucceſs, for inyeltigating it: and the teich 


the moſt accurate obſexvations' has, given us little more 


than a diſtant approximation, from which we ma 


qf the, fixed ſlars cannot * 


el 


of the earth diſtant from us. 


The method pointed out by Galileo, and hrſt aten. 
by Hooke, Flamſteed, Molipęux, and Bradley, of lin 
has given us'a much juſte, idea of the immenſe diftay 
of the /?ars, and futniſheg h aft approximation a 
the knowledge of their, parallax; that is much nearer the 
| Flore. go | 

Dr. Bradley aſſures us (Phil. Tranſ. No 406. or Abr. wu. 
Vi. p. 158. that, if it had amounted to a ſingle ſecond, 


1 » o * 


diſtances of Hars from the zenith that. paſs very near it 
* 0 * 7 I 


or two at moſt, he ſhould have percetved it in the great 


number of obſervations which he made, eſpecially upon 
Draconis; and that it ſeemed to him very probable 


that the annual paraHax of this /far is not ſo great 4 


ſingle ſecond, and conſequently, that it is above four 
hundred thouſand times farther from us than the ſun, 

But Mr. Herſchel, to whoſe ingenuity and induſtry in 
exploring the heavens aftronomy is already much indebt. 


ed, and from which much mere may be expected, te- 


marks, that the inſtrument uſed on this occaſion, being 
the ſame with the preſent zenith ſectors, can hardly be 
allowed ſuffecient to ſhew an angle of one or even two 
ſeconds with accuracy: and beſides, the ſtar, on which 
the obſervations were made, is only a bright ſar of the 


fore, its parallax is probably conſiderably leſs than that 
of a /tar of the firſt magnitude: ſo that we are not wat- 
ranted in inferring, that the parallax of the /ars in gere- 
ral does not exceed 1/', whereas thoſe of the firſt mag - 
nitude may have, notwithſtanding the reſult of Dr, Brad 
ley's obſervations, a parallax of ſeveral ſeconds. 
Moreover, the . method of zenith diſtances is liable to 
conſiderable errors, on account of refraction, the change 
of poſition of the earth's axis ariſing from nutation, pre- 
cotton of the equinoxes, and other cauſes, and the abel. 
/ nin ems 

Mr. Herſchel has propoſed another method, by means of 
double ſtars, which is free from theſe errors, and of ſuck 
a nature, that the annual parallax, even if it ſhould not 


ſible and be aſcertained, at leaſt to a much 2 - 
gree of approximation than it ever has been done, : 
method, which was firſt propoſed, in an imperfect ma 
authors, is capable of every improvement which 1 7 
leſcope and mechaniſm of micrometers can furniſh. 


nomy, fig. 55.) be two oppoſite points of the N * 
equal magnitudes. Let the angle 40% be 2 
when the earth is at O, and 4 E be obſerved v 2 1 
earth is at E. From the difference of theſe ws 
there ſhould be any, we may calculate the een 
the //ars, according to the theory ſubjoined. - 1 at 
ſlars ought to be as near each other as poſſible, 20 
to differ as much in magnitude as we can find : l 
Mr. Herſchel's theory of the annual 5 what 
ſtars, with the method of computing from: — 2 
is generally called the parallax of the fixed. , 


? re 
ſingle /lars of the firſt magnitude, ſuch 35 _—— 


1 
about the ſize of the ſun: and, ſecond, that i 
ence of their apparent magnitudes, 15 one. third, de 
ferent diſtances, ſo that a ſlar of the ſeco" g 5 fi af 
fourth magnitude is two, three, or ſour 115 premiſs 
as one of the firſt. Theſe principles, hee their {aw08 
as poſtulata, have ſo great a probabilicy I. who arti 
that they will hard! be objected to by tho 


the leaſt acquainted with the doctrine of chat yj 


4 - oo» 
-- — f : 
+ 4 
Po 4 ; Fy a 


Mr Michelf's Inquiry, &cc. already cited. Phil. Tranf. 


de three ars ſituated in the ecliptic, in ſuch a manner, 
43 


| + may. be ſeen all in one line O abc, when the 

that they ma be To | | re 
„ „ 0. et the line O ab c be perpendicular 
7 11 10% hb, be, 


nitude, b of the ſecond, and c of the third. Let us now | 


ſuppoſe t 


io lines O a, Ob, Oc, &c. we. ſhall have 
pr po 1.05 E 4, Ke. Now when the earth is 
removed to. E. we ſhall have PEþ=Ebo=#”, and 


PEa- PEb = aEb Y: i. e. the ſtars a, l, will appear | 


to be 2“ diſtant. 


Ea- PE = a EKS; i: e. the /tars a, c, will 
ee be 3“ diſtant, when the earth is at E. Now, | 
2 we have 5 EPI“, and EPS, therefore 
JEP—cEP=bEc :“! — ; i. e. the ſtars b, 


zu appear to be only 37 removed from each other, 
x ie dar each is ft E. Whence we may deduce the 
following expreſſion, to denote the parallax that will be- 


come viſible in the change of diſtance between the two | 
fars, by the removal of the earth from. one extreme of | 


is orbit to the other. Let P expreſs the total parallax 


of a fixed tar of the firſt magnitude, M the magnitude of | 


thelargelt of the two /tars,m the magnitude of the ſmalleſt, 
_ * partial — to be obſerved by the change in 
—P; and 
m 
| SR . . | PD M 
p, being found by obſervation, will give us PE ov 


the diſtance of a double /far ; then will = 


a ſmall /ar of the twelfth magnitude near it; then will 
| 15 n 
12 —1 


the partial parallax we are to expect to ſee 


or I of the total parallax of a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- | 
nitude; and if we ſhould, by obſervation, find the par- 
tial parallax between two ſuch //ars to amount to 1”, we | 
=1/.09009. | 


ffars had been in the ecliptic ; but on account of the diſ- 


I X I X 12 
42 —.1 


ſhall have the total parallax P = 


If the /fars are of the third and twenty- fourth magnitude, 


the partial parallax will be 3 —Z"ÞP; and if, by ob- | 


* 24 72 


ſervation, p is found to be a tenth of a ſecond, the whole ; 


parallax will come out LEES = 0'/.3428. 


Farther, ſuppoſe the ſtars, being ſtill in the ecliptic, to 


appear in one line, when the carth is in any other part 
of its orbit between O and E; then will the parallax till 


be expreſſed by the ſame algebraic formula, and one of | 
the maxima will {till lie at O, the other at E; but the | 
whole effect will be divided into two parts, which will | 


be in proportion to each other as radius — fine to radius 


+ line of the ſtays diſtance from the neareſt conjunction 


or oppoſition. 


When the ſtars are any where out of the ecliptic, fituated | 
ſo as to appear in one line O abc perpendicular to OE, 
the maximum of parallax will {tilt be expreſſed by | 


=P but there will ariſe another additional parallax 


in the conjunction and oppoſition, which will be to that 
which is found 900 before or after the ſun, as the fine 
(Hof the latitude of the ſtars ſeen at O is to radius (R); 


and the effect of this parallax will be divided into two 


Parts; half of it lying on one fide of the large „gar, the 
other half on the other ſide of it. This latter parallax, 


moreover, will be compounded with the former, ſo that 
the diſtanc | 


| ee be repreſented by the diagonal of a parallelogram, 


the two ſemi-parallaxes are the ſides; a gene- 


ralexpreſſion for which will be =P ag +1 
won tor which will bew Ep XRr +1 


for the ſtars will | 1 i . 
bezvens, ab Ba "apparently deſcribe two ellipſes in the 


© ratio of M to m (g. 59.), and Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd 
will be cotemporary 3 f ; | X 


Parallel to AC, and the parallelogram 5% B be com- 


pleted, we ſhall have 5 O — Saf Frag" 
or ſemi-parallax 906 bod e eee 


I N into, or is n eee of, bQ andbg; 
jun&tivn or po bd = the ſemi-parallax in the con- 


Vol. IV. n We alſo have R: 8: :3Q: 


ranſverſe axis will be to each other in 


Now, if þQ be drawn 


fore or after the ſun, and Bb 


| 


e. g. Suppoſe a //ar of the firſt magnitude ſhould have | 


9. . 


e of the lars in the conjunction and oppoſition | 


— :-. 


7 And Dr. Halley on the | 
N mber, Order, and Light of the Fixed Stars. Phil. | 
v A . 


— 
* 


— — — 


— — 


and m, given, we obtain the total parallax. | 
If the ſituation of the ſtars differs in longitude as well as 
latitude, we may reſolve this caſe by the following me- 


| AD Ü, Mm -A Mn 


STA 


28 bn „ therefore the diſtance B * (or P a) = 


9 2 +23}; and by ſubſtituting the value of p into 
| 2 2K ; 


this expreſſion we obtain , Ap x 58 +14 25 
9 2M V RR 

above. When the ars are in the pole of the ecliptic, 

6 will become equal to & Q, and Bb will be 7071 

- Again, let the ſtars be at ſome diſtance, e. g. 


5 from each other, and let them both be in the ecliptic., 


This caſe is reſolvable into the firſt; for imagine the 


ar a( fig. 64.) to ſtand at x, and in that ſituation the fiars 


*, b, c, will be in one line, and their parallax expreſſed 


by N. r. But the angle a E may be taken to 


be equal to aO x; and as the foregoing formula 


gives us the angles * E, A Ec, we are to add aF x 
or 5” to & Eb, and we ſhall have à E. In gene- 
ral, let the diſtance of the fars be d, and let the ob- 
ſerved diſtance at E be D; then will D = 4+p, and 
therefore the whole parallax of the annual orbit will be 
expreſſed by M= N p. 

| | m —M | 
Suppoſe the two ars now to differ only in latitude, one 
being in the ecliptic, the other e. g. 5// north, when ſeen 
at O. This caſe may alſo be reſolved by the former; for 
imagine the //ars b, c (fig. 56) to be elevated at right 
angles above the plane of the figure, ſo that aOb, or 
26 e, may make an angle of 5// at O; then, * of 
l 


the lines Oa bc, Ea, Eb, Ec, EP, imagine all 
to be planes at right angles to the ſigure; and it Mll ap- 
pear, that the parallax of the /ars in longitude, muſt be 


the ſame as if the ſmall ar had been without latitude. 
And ſince the ftars b, e, by the motion of the carth from 


O to E, will not change their latitude, we ſhall have 
the following conſtruction for finding the diſtance of the 
flars ab, ac at E, and from thence-the parallax P. Let 
the triangle a 56 (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 7.) repreſent the 
ſituation of the /fars; ab is the ſubtenſe of 5/', the 
angle under which they are ſuppoſed to be ſeen at O. 
The quantity þ 8 by the former theorem is found, 
— P, which is the partial parallax that would have 
m 6 | 


M | | 
been ſeen by the earth's moving from O to E, if both 


ference in latitude it will be now repreſented by a 8, the 


hypothenuſe of the triangle a6 f: therefore, in general, 


putting ab=d, and a 8=D, we have DD —dd x Me 
5 
=P. Hence D being taken by obſervation, and d, M, 


thod. Let the triangle ab g (Tab. IV. Aſtronomy, fig. 91.) 
repreſent the fituation of the ſlars, a“ d being their 
diſtance ſeen at O, a8 =D their diſtance ſeen at F. 
That the change 58, which is produced by the earth's 


motion will be truly expreſſed 72727 —P may be prov- 
| | = 


ed as before, by ſuppoſing the /ar a to have been placed 


at a. Now let the angle of poſition ba U be taken by a 
micrometer, or by any other method ſufficiently exact; 


then, by ſolving the triangle ab a, we ſhall have the 


longitudinal and latitudinal differences a a and h a of the _ 


two ſtars. Put aa=x, ba=y, and it will be x + bg 


—— — ſ— — — m 


| 5 | "As: © Pie," 2 
Sag, whence peru +59; and 


=P. 
e 5 
If neither of the /fars ſhould be in the ecliptic, nor have 
the ſame longitude or latitude, the laſt theorem will {till 
ſerve to calculate the total parallax whoſe maximum will 
lie in E. There will, moreover, ariſe another parallax, 
whoſe maximum will be in the conjunction and oppo- 
ſition, which will be divided, and lie on different fides 


of the large ſtar; but as we know the whole parallax to 


be exceedingly ſmall, it will not be neceſſary to inveſti- 
ate every particular cafe of this kind; for, by reaſon of 
Te diviſion of the parallax, which renders obſervations 
taken at any other time, except where it is greateſt, very 
unfavourable, the formulæ would be of little uſe: Mr. 
Herſchel cloſes his account of this theory with a gene- 
ral obſervation on the time and place where the maxima 
of parallax will happen. | 
When two unequal ſtars are both in the ecliptic, or, not 
being in the ecliptic, have equal latitudes, north or ſouth, 
N TT | and 


— — I Tons 
P 
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moves at the rate of about nineteen miles in a minute 


ſix hundred thouſand years traverſing the former diſtance, 
and one million one hundred and twenty thouſand pafl- 


from their diſtandes, which are different. 
The ftars appear of a ſenſible magnitude to the bare eye, 
becauſe the retina is affected not only by the rays of light 


points of the retina where the real images of the /tars| 
ate formed, but alſo in other points at the ſame diſtance}. 


nitudes, have been diſtributed into ſeveral claſſes, called 
. marnitudes. = | 


' ferent, which difference may probably arife, not only 


| Next theſe, are thoſe of the ſecond magnitude, and. ſo 


e 


und the largeſt har has moſt longitude, the maximum of 


the apparent diſtance will be when the ſun's longitude 1s 
909 more than the /tars, or when obſerved in the morn- 
ing : and the minimum when the longitude of the ſun 1s 
g0® leſs than that of the //ar, or when obſerved in the 
evening. When the ſmall ſar has molt longitude, the 
maximum and minimum, as well as the time of obſervation, 
will be the reverſe of the former. When the /ars differ 
in latitudes, this makes no alteration in the place of the 
maximum or minimum, nor in the time of obſervation 
i. e. it is immaterial whether the Jargeſt //ar has the leaſt 
or tlte preateſt latitude of the two ars. Phil. Tranf. 
vol. Ixxii. part i. art. 11. | 8 
Ihe diſtance of the /far y Draconis appears by Dr. Brad- 
ley's obfervations, already recited, to he at leaſt ſour hun- 
dted thouſand times that of the fun, and the diſtance of 
the neareſt fixed /ar not leſs than forty thouſand diame- 
ters of the earth's annual orbit: i. e. the former is di- 
ſtant from the earth at leaſt 38,000,000,000,000 miles, 
and the latter not leſs than 7,600,000,000,000 mules. 
As theſe diſtances are immenſely great, it may not be 


unamuſing to compare them with the velocity of ſome| 


moving body by which they may be meaſured, 

The fwiſteſt motion we know of is that of LIGHT, which 
paſſes from the ſun to the earth in eight minutes thirteen 
ſeconds, and yetthis would be above fix years traverſing the 
ſirſt ſpace, and near 14 year in paſſing from the neareſt 
ſixed /tar to the earth. A cannon ball diſcharged from à 
twenty-four pounder, with 5 its weight of powder, which 


(fee Gux), would be three million eight hundred thou- 


ſand years paſſing from y Draconis to the earth, and 


ſeven hundred and ſixty thouſand years paſſing from-the 
neareſt fixed /far. Sound, which moves at the rate of 
about thirteen miles in a minute, would be five million 


ing through the latter. 


The celebrated Huygens purſued ſpeculations of this 


kind ſo far, as to believe it not impoſlible, that there 
may be /ars at ſuch inconceivable diſtances, that their 
light has not yet reached the earth fince its creation. 

Dr. Halley has alſo advanced, what he ſays (Phil. Tran. 


No 364. or Abr. vol. vi. p. 148.) feems to be a meta- 


phyſical paradox, viz. that the number of fixed /ars muſt 
be more than any finite number, and ſome of them more 
than at a finite diſtance from others: and Mr. Addiſon 
has juſtly obſerved, that this thought is far from being 
extravagant, when we conſider that the univerſe 1s the 
work of infinite power, prompted by infinite goodneſs, 
having an infinite ſpace to exent itſelf in; ſo that our 
imagination can ſet no bounds to it. | 5 

ARS, the magnitudes of the fixed, appear to be very dif- 


from a diverſity in their real magnitudes, but principally 


which are emitted directly from them, but by many 
thouſands more, which, falling upon our eye-lids, and 
upon the aerial particles about us, are reflected into our 
eyes ſq ſtrongly, as to excite vibrations, not only in thoſe 


round about. This makes us imagine the ,/?ars to be 
much bigger than they would appear, if we ſaw them 
only by the few rays which come directly from them, ſo 


as to enter our eyes without being intermixed with | 


others. | 85 

Any one may be ſenſible of this by looking at a „ar of 
the firſt magnitude through a long narrow tube, which 
though it takes in as much of the ſky as would hold a 
thouſand ſuch ſtars, ſcarce renders that one viſible. ; 
The /ars, on account of their apparently various mag- 


2 — 


The Girlt claſs, or ars of the firſt magnitude, are thoſe 
. 5 | | 
which, appear largeſt, and may probably be neareſt us. 


on to the ſixth, which comprehends the ſmalleſt „lars vi- 
ble to the naked eye. All beyond theſe are called zcle- 
copie /iars, Not that all the ars of each clals appear 
jultly of the fame magnitude; there is great latitude in 
this reſpect; and thoſe of the firſt magnitude appear al- 
molt all different in luſtre and ze. Other fars there 
are,. of intermediate magnitudes, which aſtronomers 
cannot refer to one rather than another claſs, and there- 
fore they place them between the two. 

Procyon, for inſtance, which Ptolemy makes of the firſf 
magnitude, and 'I'ycho of the ſecond, Mr. Flamſteed lays 
down as between the firit and ſecond. _ 

Thus, inſtead of fix ſeveral magnitudes, we may ſay 


minutes of a degree in breadth, yet, 


ST A 


there are almoſt as many orders of far | 
ſuch a difference being ereus f hs —_ are art 
ow and brightneſs of them, S"Itude, o. 
atever room there may be to hope | 
time or other be able 5 [pes yer 
among the fixed ſtars, yet at the ſame time it 0 ot fey 
bable, that we ſhall never be able to diſcover GT : 
magnitude in their apparent diameters which ſnl 
Sirius, if his native brightneſs is not leſs than th os 
ſun, muſt be conſiderably leſs, whatever be his _—_ 
than the hundredth, probably than the two | Partly, 
art of a ſecond; ſo that it could ſcarce] * redth 
tinguiſhable with a teleſcope, upon the 1 EG 
fition, that ſhould magnify fix, or, upon the _ lyp 8 
one that ſhould magnify twelve thouſand wg we 
can we well expect to find their apparent diameter * 
any occultation by the moon, ſince the ben 1 
hundredth part of a ſecond would be covered = 
moon, if it entered directly, in leſs than the fiftieth wn 
of a ſecond of time, and, therefore, a {tar can h 
enter ſo obliquely, as to appear to vaniſh by degree 1 
Hear, probably, which the moon can paſs over, til 1 
ing an angle half ſo great. Nor is it likely there C2 _ 
thing be determined from occultations by any of up % 
nets. And, therefore, there ſeems to be little eha ay 
diſcovering with certainty the real ſize of any of he * 
lars, and we muſt be content to deduce it from = 
parallax (if that ſhould ever be found) and the arg 
of light which they afford us, compared with that of 2 
ſun. Mr. Herſchel, however, informs us, that with a 
magnifying power of 6450, and by means of his 15 
micrometer, he found the apparent diameter of à an 
Lyræ to be 0%. 35 ö. | - 


The fars are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 


ſituation, into aſteri/ms, or CONSTELLATIONS, which 
are nothing but aſſemblages of ſeveral neighbouring ar 
conſidered as conſtituting ſome determinate figure, as « 


an animal, &c. and denominated therefrom ; a diviſion 


of Orion, and the Pleiades, &c. : 
Beſides the „ars thus diſtinguiſhed into magnitudes 
and conſtellations, there are others not reduced 10 either 
Thoſe not reduced into conſtellations, are called m- 


as ancient as the book of Job, wherein we find mention 


 FORMES, or formed ſtars; of which kind ſeveral, ſo 


left at large by the ancients, have been ſince formed into 
new conſtellations by the modern aſtronomers; as Cor 
8 by Dr. Halley; Scutum Sobieſci, by Hevelius, 
cc. COR | 

Thoſe not reduced to claſſes or magnitudes, are called 
NEBULO S //ars, being ſuch as only appear faintly in 
cluſters, in form of little lucid nebulæ, or clouds. 

Ptolemy ſets down five cloudy {/ars, viz. one at the ex- 
tremity of the gs hand of Perſeus, which appears, 


through the teleſcope, thick ſet with ſtars; one in the 


middle of the Crab, called Præſepe, or the Manger, 
in which Galileo counted above forty /fars; one un- 
formed near the ſting of the Scorpion; the eye of Sagit- 
tarius, in which two /ars may be ſeen in a clear ky 


with the naked eye, and ſeveral more with the teleſcope; 


and one in the head of Orion, in which Galileo counted 
twenty-one /7ars. SEES 


_ Flamſteed obſerved a cloudy /tar before the bow of Sagit- 


tarius, which conſiſts of a great number of ſmall /ars, 
and the „ar d above Sagittarius's right ſhoulder is encom- 
paſſed with ſeveral more. „% ae 
Caſſini and Flamſteed diſcovered one between the Great 
and Little Dog, which is very full of „ers, viſible only 
by the teleſcope. 8 a 

But the moſt remarkable of all the cloudy ars is that in 
the middle of Orion's ſword, in which Huygens, and 
ſince Dr. Long, obſerved twelve /ars, ſeven of which 
(three of them, now known to be four, being very cloſe 
together) ſeem to ſhine through a cloud, very lucid near 
the middle, but faint and ill defined about the edges. 
See GALAXY, MAGELLANIC clouds, and lucid SPOTS: 
Caſſini is of opinion, that the brightneſs of theſe pro- 
ceeds from /tars ſo minute, as not to be diſtinguiſhed. by 


the beſt glaſſes: others more probably think, they are 


large ſpaces in the æther through which a lucid medium 
is diffuſed. Although molt of theſe ſpaces are but aſe 
{ince they Ae 
among the fixed //ars, they are probable {paces not lels 
than our whole folar ſyſtem ; in which there ſeems to 
be a perpetual uninterrupted day, which may ao 
matter of ſpeculation, as well to the curious natural, 
as to the altronomer. | 10 
There are alſo ſeveral fars which appear ſingle to " 
naked eye, but are diſcovered by the teleſcope 0 

double, &c. Of theſe ſeveral have been 0 ſerve 11 
Caſſini, Hooke, Long, Maſkelyne, Hornſby, Þ % 
Mayer, &c. but Mr. Herſchel has been much the or 
ſucceſsful in obſervations of this kind. Belides the = 
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1 ; duftry by which he is no leſs diſtinguiſhed than 
1 


' aſtronomers, who have been employed in celeſtial 
other 


\ſervationS) his ſucceſs has been chiefly owing to the 
oble 


extraor 5 . 
A ſeet reflector which he has uſed, and the advantage 


n excellent micrometer of his own conſtruction. The 
oe which he has uſed, have been 146, 227, 278, 460, 
85 1159, 1536, 2010, 3168, and even 6450. He 
61 a formed a catalogue, containingtwo hundred and 
kale | able ars, two hundred and twenty-ſeven 
- wt as far as he knows, have not been noticed by 
hart erſon. Among theſe there are alſo ſome /ars, 
* Te belt, double-double, quadruple, double-treble, 
chere le, His catalogue comprehends the names of 
wn . number in Flamſteed's Catalogue, or ſuch. 
7 = on of thoſe that are not contained therein, as 
will b found ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them; the compa- 
* e ſize of the ars; their colours as they appeared to 
une their diſtances determined in ſeveral different 
| * h their angle of poſition with regard to the parallel 
K eclination : and the dates when he firſt perceived 
he lars to be double, treble, & . His obſervations 


of them were made in the years 1779, 1780, 1781: and, 
therefore, much may be expected from his continued 
aliduitys See Greorgium SIDUS. : 

Mr. Herſchel has diſtributed the double /ars contained 
in his catalogue, into ſix difterent claſſes. In the fic{t 
he has placed all thoſe which require a very ſuperior te- 
kſcope, the utmoſt clearneſs of air, and every other fa- 


to judge of them: of theſe there are twenty-four, viz. 
b Bootis, Flamſteed's 36, & Urſe Majoris, Fl. 53. 


conis. o Caſſiopeæ, Fl. 8. Fl. 12. infra oculum Lyncis, 
a curious treble ar. b Draconis, Fl. 39. 5 Draconis, 
H. 63. Fl. 38. in cauda Lyncis media. EI. 11. in ſiniſtro 
anteriore pede Monocerotis, a curious treble /far. Fl. 11. 
Cancri. d Serpentis, Fl. 59. Near Fl. 37. in Aquila, a 
curious treble „far. 
1Coronx Borealis, Fl. 2. Near Fl. 5 1. in Boote. Between 


and ) in Corona Boreale. Y Draconis near Fl. 19. Fl. 


52. in dextro humero Orionis. c Trianguli near Fl. 
12and 13. y Orionis, Fl. 33. In poſterioribus femoribus 
Canis Minoris following Procyon. Cancri, Fl. 16. a 
rery minute treble far. 


Jo the ſecond claſs belong all thoſe double ars that are 


proper for eſtimations by the eye, and very delicate mea- 


ſures of the micrometer. Of this claſs there are thirty- | 


eight, viz. | | 

a Geminorum, Fl. 66. @ Herculis, Fl. 64. 2 Herculis, 
Fl. 75. p Serpentarii, Fl. 70. e Lyrx, Fl. 4 and 5. a 
very curious double-double far. , Aquarii, Fl. 55. 
Coronæ Borealis, Fl. 7. a Orionis, Fl. 39. quadruple, 
or a double far with two more at a ſmall diſtance.  Orio- 


us, Fl. 48, a double-treble far or two ſets of treble /ars. | 


« Piſcium, Fl. ult. Draconis, Fl. 21. @ Aurigæ, 
Hl. 4. 4 Cygni, Fl. 24. & Cephei, Fl. 17. In ſiniſtro 


anteriore pede monocerotis, Fl. 11. & Bootis, Fl. 


; verpentaiti, Fl. 5. £ Libre, Fl. ult. double - double. 
e Perſci, Fl. 45. In Serpentario near Fl. 11. In Aquario, 
H. 108. 4 Cygni, Fl. 52. In Orione near Fl. 42. 5 Ge- 
mnorum, Fl. 55. In Aquila near Fl. 54. following o. 
In Aquila near Fl. 63. L Sagittæ, Fl. 8. In Dracone Fl. 
50. In Sagitta near Fl. 4. 8 Orionis, Fl. 19. 1 Trianguli, 
Hl. b. In Triangulo near Fl. 6. In Eridano, Fl. . In 
cite Monocerotis. In Boote following Fl. 15. 
The third claſs comprehends all thoſe double „ars, that 
are more than five but leſs than 1 5 /aſunder; of which 
there are forty-ſix, viz. 5 | 
b Urionis, FI. 41. quadruple, being the ſmall teleſcopic 
napezium in the nebula. e Urſæ Majoris, Fl. 59. 
' xlloper, Fl. 44. In extrem. pedis Cafhopex; Fl. 55. 
"ng ünce found to be a treble ſtar of the firſt claſs. 
; Andromedee, Fl. 57. B Cephei, Fl. 8. 8 Scorpii, Fl. 
F. T Bootis, FI, 29. J Arietis, Fl. 5. y Delphini, 
| Os. 8 Fl. 17. 4 Orionis, Fl. 44. treble. 
rg = 4+ ouble-treble, being the preceding or 


af 8 extrem. caudæ Lacertæ, Fl. 1. y Virginis, Fl. 
1 ancri, Fl. 16, In Boote, determined by drawing 
an —_— T and e to the ſmall Har under the right 
3 | erecting a perpendicular towards the left foot 

qual length, the end of which will mark out this 


WR * In Equuleo, Fl. 1. Infra oculum Lyncis, 
wee Caſliopza, FI. 34. 6 Sagittæ, Fl. 17. treble. 


be bentario, Fl. 39. In Cerbero Fl. Herculis 95. In 


ay 
In "ns 4 between » Canis Majoris and E Navis. 
t Monoc as . 9. being one of two teleſcopic lars un- 
Fl, * 1 og In naribus Monocerotis, Fl. 8. In Leone, 

N ercule over 1. In Aquila, Fl. 11. In Aquila, 
and 8. Preceding the two ſmall ars north of 


dinary magnifying powers of the Newtonian 


appear to commence with the year 1776, but almoſt all | 


wourable circumſtance to be ſeen at all, or well enough | 


; Coronte Borealis, Fl. 17. a treble ſtar. Fl. 16. Dra- 


Fl. 24. in Aquila. i Bootis, Fl. 44. 


Hercule, Fl. 23. 


per, FI 3. 
. of 6. 8 Capricorni, FI. 9. 


Fl. 58. Y Leporis, Fl. 13. p Cancri Vta ad e, Fl. 67. #2 


e two s. Cygni, Fl. 78. In Delphino, | 


o. In conſt. Caſſiopeæ, Fl. 2. 


8 T A 


L and J. In Aquario, Fl. 94. In Serpentario, Fl. 84s In 
Perſeo a little ſouth of y. In Perſeo near Fl. 38. preced- 


ing the firſt o, double- double. o Perſei, Fl. 40. In Her- 


eule, near Fl. 87. i Herculis, Fl, 43 In Triangulo north 
following 8. In ſiniſtro anteriore pede Monocerotis, ſouth 
of two teleſcopic /ars preceding the treble far. In ore 
Monocerotis. In Tauro near Fl. 10. In Monocerote, ſoi- 
lowing the tip of the car. | oY 

The fourth, fifth, and ſixth claſſes, contain double far: 
that are from 15” to 30”, from 30/” to x, and from: 1/ 
to 2/ or more aſunder. ; 

The fourth claſs contains forty-four, viz; | 8 
a Urſæ Minoris, Fl. 1. » Lyræ, Fl. 20. & Capricorni. 
1 Perſei in dextro brachio. In Ariete, Fl. 33. Ser- 
pentis, FI, 63. J Draconis, Fl. 31. & Piſcium, Fl. 86, 
Ima, ad / Pifcium, Fl. 74. X Tauri, Fl. 39. x Cygni, 
Fl. 17. J Aquarii, Fl. 91. In Leone, Fl. 83. In Aquila, 
Fl. 57. In dextra aure camelopardali ult. Hevelii. In 
Caſſiopæa, Fl. 31. Cor Caroli, Fl. 12. Canum Venati- 


corum. In Cygno, Fl. 61. In Auriga, FL 14. o Draco- 


nis, Fl. 47. & Orionis, Fl. 50. # Cygni, FI. 62, IIda, ad 
&@ Cygni, Fl. 45. IIItia, ad © Cygni, Fl. 46. treble. In 
Ceto, near the place of the periodical-/ar o. In Nave, 
Fl. 19. In Coma Berenices, Fl. 24. In conſt. Gemino® 
rum, near y towards { Tauri. / Urſæ Majoris, Fl. 23. 
In Lynce, Fl. 44. In Cepheo, near Fl. 27. treble, In Ser- 
pentario, Fl. 61. In Aquila, treble, firſt of two lars pre- 
ceding v. In Aquila near Fl. 64. and preceding b. f Del- 


phini, Fl. 6. 6 Serpentis, FL 28. @ Equulei, Fl. J. In 


Aquario, Fl. 24. In Cygno north following g. a I rian- 
guli, Fl. 10. ½ Herculis, Fl. 86. In Hercule juſt by v. 
a Eridani, Fl. ult. In Tauro, near Fl, 4, a ſmall teleſcopic 
ſtar ſouth following s. 

The fifth claſs contains fifty-one „ars, viz. | 

J Herculis, Fl. 11. & Lyræ, Fl. 6. 8 Lyræ, Fl. 10. 
d Cephei, Fl. 27. 6 Cygni, Fl. 6. „ Scorpii, Fl. 14. 
u Sagittarii, Fl. 13. treble. „ Herculis, FI 7. + Bootis, 
Fl. 21. 9 Orionis, Fl. 34. » Draconis, Fl. 24 ard 25. 
a Arietis, Fl. 9. @ Tauri, Fl. 52. In Monocerote, mul- 
tiple, being a ſpot over the right ſoot, comprehending 
four or five ſmall fars within one minute. c Urſz Ma- 
Joris, Fl. 16. o Piſcium, Fl. 76. T Andromedz, II. 29. 


& Cafſiopex, Fl. 18. y Herculis, Fl. 20. ePegafi, Fl. 1. 
r Auri. Fl. 209. a Aurige, Fl. 15. multiple, two „ars 
being within about 30/7. In Orione following f. In 


Ceto, Fl. 37. 7 Orionis, Fl. 20. þ Leonis, Fl. 6. In 
Libra, near Fl. 31. In Cepheo, near 8. » Serpentis, Fl. 
5 3. In Serpentario, Fl. 53. In Aquila, next but one 
preceding d. a Andromedæ. / Aquilz, Fl. 15. In A- 
quila near Fl. 28. In Aquila near that which tollows 0. 
o Scuti, Fl. 2. In Aquila. v Coronx, Fl. 18. treble. In 
a Lyræ, Fl. 3. y Lyrx Fl. 8. treble. 
A Perſei. Fl. 43. In Lyra juſt by n. In Cygno, Fl. 76. In 
Cygno, Fl. 69. treble. In Cygno, fouth of two teleſco- 
pic „lars following 7. c Cygni, Fl. 16. Ima. ad c. c 
Cygni, Fl. 26. Ida. ad c. In conſtell. Piſcium, a teleſco- 
pic /tar juſt by 8 northwards. In Ariete, Fl. 30. y Le- 
poris, Fl. 13. In Sagitta north following e. 

The ſixth claſs contains ſixty-ſix fars, viz. | 

o Ceti, Fl. 68. o Serpentarii, Fl..67. 0 Lyræ, Fl. 11. 
a Capricorni, Fl. 5. In conſt. Arietis, Fl. 35. + Capri- 
corni, Fl. 39. 1 Tauri, Fl. 94. * Tauri, Fl. 59. 2 
Geminorum, Fl. 43. o Cygni, Fl. 31. a Leonis, Fl. 
32. 1 Leonis, Fl. 84. o Leonis, Fl. 95. u Serpentis, 
Fl. 58. In conſt. Bootis near Fl. 6. @ Bootis, Fl. 40. 4 
Bootis, Fl. 51. » Coronæ, Fl. 21. * Perſei, multiple. 


½ Perſei, Fl. 51. » Pegaſi, Fl. 44. In conſt. Draconis, 


between a Draconis and the tail of Urſa Major. In Nari- 
bus Lyncis. 4 Caſſiopeæ, Fl. 4. treble. In conſt. Caſſio- 
£ Sagittæ, Fl. 11. In conſt. Aquilæ nort! 
9. * Capricorni, Fl. 10. « 
Aurigæ, Fl. 13. d Tauri, Fl. 88. X Cygni, Fl. 54. In 
conſt. Cygni, Fl. 32, 0 Aurigæ, Fl. 37. In conſt. Ca- 


melopardali, Fl. 13. In conſt. Cametopardali, Fl. 10. cDra- 


conis, Fl. 46. e Draconis, Fl. 64 or 65. à Oricuis, 


2 


Geminorum, Fl, 78. multiple. 6 Virginis, Fl. 51. 


_ Libre, Fl. 24. In conſt. Andromedæ, near i towards 9. 


a Aquilæ, Fl. 53. In conſt. Aquilz, near Fl. 35. one of 
the preceding ars of a ſmall quartile near c. In conſt. 
Aquilz, near Fl. 35. as the former. In conſt. Aqui, 
the following lar of a trapezium near J. In conſt. Aquila 
as the former. In Monte Menali Heveliana near the 
middle. In conit. Bootis between s and / In conſt. Bootis 
more ſouth than . In conſt. Serpentarii more ſouth than 
6 Lyræ, Fl. ult. In conſt. 
Cygni, Fl. 79. In conſt. Aquarii, FI. 5. In conſt. Cygni, 
near Fl. 28. near 6. In conit. Cygni near the ſecond c. In 
conſt. Piſcium near Fl. 7. preceding 5. * Piſcium, F.. 


8. In conſt. Sagittæ north following e. In conſt. Eridani 

near v. In capite Monocerotis, multiple, being one //ar 

with at leaſt twelve around it. à Tauri, Fl. 87. the 
* | 


apparent 
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The number of STARS appears to be vaſtly great, almoſt in- 


and Light of the fixed Stars, Phil. Tranſ. Ne 364, or | 


Riccioli makes no ſcruple to aſſirm, in his new Alma- 
geſt, that a man who ſhould fay there are above twenty 
thouſand times twenty thouſand, would fay nothing im- 


poſe to be an aſſemblage of ſlars, too remote to be ſingly 


Milky Way muſt, therefore, be owing to ſome other 


The changes that have happened in the STARS are very con- 


able of any change, the matter thereof being permanent 


new catalogue. Its magnitude and brightneſs, at firſt, 
exceeded that of the biggeſt of our /tars, Sirius and Lyra; 


and was ſeen in fair day-light. It continued ſixteen 


_ dwindle, and at laſt, viz. March, 1574, totally diſap- 


the greateſt lu 


kind. | | ? 
In the year 1572, Cornelius Gemma and Tycho Brahe | 


of 1572, and quotes another ancient obſervation, whereby 
it appears, that a new /tar was ſeen about the ſame 


3 in a treatiſe printed at Paris in 1667. 


apparent diameter of which, upon the meridian meaſured 
with a power of 460, at a mean of two obſervations 1 . 
40%, and with 932, 1“ 12“ a mean of two obſerva- 
a | | ped 

Mr. Herſchel has diſtinguiſhed thoſe double Pars in the 


preceding catalogue, which have been obſerved by others 


as well as by himſelf, with a peculiar mark. Phil. Tranf, | 


vol. Ixxii. part i. Art. 12. 


finite; yet have aſtronomers long ago aſcertained the 


number of thoſe viſible to the eye, which are found 


much fewer than one would imagine. See CATALOGUE 
of the Stars. 


Of the 3000 contained in the Britannic Catalogue, there 
are many only vilible through a teleſcope 3 nor does a 


good eye ſcarce ever ſce more than a thouſand at the 
ſame time. in the cleareſt heaven; the appearance of in- 
numerable more, frequent in clear winter nights, ariſing 
from our ſight's being deceived by their twinkling, and 
from our viewing them confuſedly, and not reducing 
them to any order. Yet, for all this, the Zars are really 
almoſt infinite. See Halley, on the Number, Order, 


Abr. vol. vi. p. 148. 


probable. | | 
For a good teleſcope, directed to almoſt any point of the 
heavens, diſcovers numbers that are loſt to the naked 
ſight; particularly in the Milky Way, which ſome ſup- 
ſeen, but ſo cloſely diſpoſed as to give a luminous ap- 
pearance to that part of the heavens where they are. 
The fact, however is diſputed, and the whiteneſs of the 


caule. 


In the ſingle conſtellation of the PLEIADESs, inſtead of | 
6, 7, or 8 ftars ſeen by the beſt eye, Dr. Hooke, with a 


teleſcope twelve feet long, told 78, and with larger 


glaſſes many more of different magnitudes. And F. de | 
Rheita, a Capuchin, affirms, that he has obſerved above 
2000 /tars in the ſingle conſtellation of Orion. 
The ſame author found above 188 in the Pleiades. And 
Huygens, looking at the //ar in the middle of Orion's 
ſword, inſtead of one found it to be twelve. Galileo | 
found eighty in the ſpace of the belt of Orion's ſword, | 
21 in the nebulous „ar of his head, and above 500 in 
another part of him, within the compaſs of one or two 
degrees ſpace, and more than 40 in the nebulous //ar 
Præſepe. See Magnitudes of the STARS, ſupra. | 
If an ordinary teleſcope, therefore, will, in ſeveral parts | 
of the heavens, diſcover ten times as many ſtars as are 
\ viſible to the naked eye, what may not be expected from 


the improved magnifying powers of modern times. 


ſiderable ; contrary to the opinion of the ancients, who 
held, that the heavens and heavenly bodies were incap- 


and eternal, inhaitely exceeding the hardneſs of dia- 


monds, and not ſuſceptible of any different form. And, | 
in effect, till the time of Ariſtotle, and even two hun- 
_ 'dred years afterwards, there had no change been obſerved. | 
The firſt was above 120 years before the incarnation ; | 


when Hipparchus, diſcovering a new ſtar to appear, was 
firſt induced to make a CATALOGUE of the „lars, that 
poſterity might perceive any future changes of the like 


obſerved another new far in the conſtellation Caſſiopea, 
which was, likewiſe, the occaſion of Tycho's making a 
it even equalled that of Venus when neareft the earth, 
months ; towards the latter end whereof, it began to 


peared, without any change of place in all that time, 


Leovicius tells us of another /7ar appearing in the ſame | 


conſtellation, about the year 945, which reſembled that 


place in 1204. 

Dr. Keil takes thoſe to have been all the ſame far. 
Fabricius, in 1596, diſcovered another new N called 
the ſtella mira, or wonderſul ſtar, in the neck of the 
Whale, which has been ſince found to appear and diſap- 


Pear e e ſeven times in ſix years, continuing in 
re for 15 days together; and is never 


quite extinguiſhed. Its courſe and motion are deſcribed | 


that it was every moment changing into ſome of 


_ Cluſters of dark ſpots, and very flow rotations on their 
| » axes, by which means they muſt diſappear when the 


that by the great centrifugal force ariſing from ſuch 16 


| centric planets or comets go round any flat ſtar in orbits | 


more or leſs large and luminous, as its broad fide b 


. Herſchel has lately, viz. in the years 1777, 1778, 


leaves us greatly at a loſs about it. What de 
8 | 


| | 


S T 


1759, and 1780, made ſeveral obſervati | 

an account of which may be ſeen ji Pie on this 
Ixx. part 11. art. 21. d | in the Phil, Trax 
In the year 1600, William Janſenius diſec 7 
able ſlar in the neck of the Swan, ere a Changs 
came ſo ſmall as to be thought to diſappear em : 
the years 1657, 1658, and 1659, when it bers tl 
former luſtre and magnitude; but ſoon dec Vered its 
now of the ſmalleſt ſize. Jed, and i 
In the year 1604, Kepler, and ſeveral of hie g. 
a new ar near the heel of the right Fon finds lay 


rius, particularly bright and ſparkling; and + ook 
Otice 


| a ) 
lours of the rainbow, except when it is yea? the er co. 
2 


at which time it was generally White. 1 N 
ter in magnitude, but was eafily iſtinguity Poe. 
by the ſteady light of that I It diſappeared bets it 
October, 1605, and the February following, and . 
been ſeen ſince that time. » and has nt. 
Simon Marius diſcovered another in And 2 
in 1612 and 1613, though Bullialdus fays, i baer 
* before in the 15th century. 7 8 Rig 
n July, 1670, Hevelius diſcovered a f. 
ar in the Swan, which, in October, — angel 
to be ſcarce perceptible: in April following it x Jed 4 
= —_ luſtre, but . diſappeated in Au oy 

arch, 1672, it was again ſeen, but 5 
and has not been vifible ſince, ; ha Very imall, 
In 1686 a third changeable ar was diſcovered he tr 
chius in the Swan, viz. the far x of that ——_ pe 
which returned periodically in about ſour hundred an 


five days. 


In 1672, Caſſini ſaw a far in the neck of th. 

which he thought was not viſible in Tyco = * 
when Bayer made his ſigures. ä 1 
It is certain, from the old catalogues, that many of the 
ancient ars are not now viſible. This has been articy 
larly remarked with regard to the PLERIAPDES. 1 
M. Montanari, in his letter to the Royal Society in 
1670, obſerves, that there are now wanting in the len. 
vens two ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, in the ſtern « 


1 


the ſhip Argo, and its yard, which had been ſeen till the 


year 1664. When they fir{t diſappeared is not known; 
but he aſſures us, there was not the leaſt glimpſe of them 
in 1668. He adds, he has obſerved many more change 


in the fixed ſtars, even to the number of a hundred, 


Many other changes in the /ars have been taken notice 


of by Caſſini, Maraldi, and other obſervers. See Gre- 


gory's Aſt. lib. 2. prop. 30. _ 

As none of theſe /?ars could ever be perceived to hare 
tails, it is plain they could not be comets; eſpecially a 
they had no parallax, even when largeſt and briglieſ. 
It is not improbable that the periodical /ars have vat 


ſide covered with ſpots is turned towards us. And 2 
for thoſe which break out on a ſudden with ſuch luſtre 
theſe may, perhaps, be ſuns whoſe fuel is almoſt ſpent 
and again ſupplied by ſome of their comets falling upon 
them, and occaſioning an uncommon blaze and ſplendor 
for ſome time; which has been conjeCtured to be one 
uſe of the cometary part of any ſyſtem. | 

M. Maupertuis, in his Diſſertation on the Figures of the 
Celeſtial Bodies (p. 61—63.), is of opinion, that ſome 
flars, by their prodigious ſwift rotation on their ax 
may not only aſſume the figures of oblate ſpheroids, but 


tations, they may become of the figures of mill-ſtoncs 
or be reduced to flat circular planes, ſo thin as to be 
quite inviſible when their edges are turned towards us, 
as Saturn's ring is in ſuch polition, But when very & 


much inclined to its equator, the attraction of the plants 
or comets in their perihelions muſt alter the inclination 
of the axis of that ar; on which account it will pp 
or leſs turned towards us. And thus he imagines 1. 
may account for the apparent changes of magnitude at 
luſtre of thoſe „ars, and likewiſe for their appearing 
and diſappearing, | | 1 
Hevelius (Cometograph. p. 380.) apprehends, that j 
ſun and ftars are ſurrounded with atmoſpheres, andt n 
whirling round their axes with great rapidity, ne bow 
off great quantities of matter into thoſe atmoſphe N 
and thereby cauſe great changes therein; and 4 
it may come to paſs, that a „lar, which when 11s g 2 
ſphere is clear, ſhines out with great luſtre, may * 
other time, when it is full of clouds and thick * 

appear greatly diminiſhed in brightneſs and mag! 

or even become quite inviſible. "ſe dle 


As for the nature of the fixed STARS, their m_— cal 
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bor certain from their phenomena is as follows: 


55 ule, if that was not the caſe, they could not be viſible 
doch an immenſe diſtance. oO MEL 
"The fixed ſtars are farther diſtant from the earth than 
Ye firtheſt of the planets. For we frequently find the 
bed lars hid behind Saturn's body, the moſt diſtant of 
fr planets : and - beſides,” they have no parallax, which 
the planets r 22 ra ad bt, 1 
be fixed ſtars ſhine with their own light; for they 
-2-anieh fatther from the ſun than Saturn, and appear 


, : ie 


this they are found to ſttine much brighter than Saturn, 
it is evident they cannot borrow, their light from the 
ſame ſource as Saturn does, viz. the ſun; but fince we 


they might derive their liglit, it follows, that they ſhine 
ih their:own native _ OE OOO RN TE 6 Ot - 

Beſſtet it is known, that the more a teleſcope. magni- 
ßes the- leſs is the aperture through wh: Ala 
ſeen z and conſequently, the fewer rays it admits into 
the eye: Now ſince the: lars appear leſs in a teleſcope 
whieſt magnifies two hundred times, than they do to the 
«raked eye, inſomuch that they ſeem to be only indiviſible 
points, it proves at once that the ſtars are at immenſe di- 
tances from us, 


- piter are; for theſe fatellites appear bigger when viewed 
with a gboc teleſcope than the largeſt fixed //ars do. 


for they have all the characters of ſuns. 
2. That, in all probability, the ars are not ſmaller than 
bur ſun. | | 


3. That it is highly probable, each Jar is the centre of 


in the fame manner as round our ſun, 1. e. it has opake 
bodies-illuminated, warmed, and cheriſhed by its light. 
As We have incomparably more light from the moon 
than from all the „ars together, it is abſurd to imagine 
that the Hars were made for no other purpoſe than to 
caſt a faint light upon the earth; eſpecially ſince many 
more require the aſſiſtance of a good teleſcope to find 
them out, than are viſible without that inſtrument. Our 
fun is ſurrounded by a ſyſtem of planets and comets, all 
which would be inviſible from the neareſt fixed far ; 


of the „lars, it is eaſy to prove, that the fun, ſeen from 


the firſt magnitude. EE | 
From all this it is highly probable, that each Far is a 
ſun to a ſyſtem of worlds moving round it, though un- 


dom, and goodneſs of the great Creator. 
it muſt either be infinite, or infinitely near it. 
Kepler, it is true, denies that each far can have its ſy- 
ſtem of planets as ours has; and takes them all to be 
| txedin the ſame ſurface or ſphere; urging, that were 
one twice or thrice as remote as another, it would ap- 


Pear twice or thrice as ſmall, ſuppoſing their real mag- 


nitudes equal; whereas there is no difference in their ap- 
| Parent magnitudes, juſtly obſerved, at all. But to this 
Ve oppoſe, that Huygens has not only ſhewn, that fires 

_ and flames are viſible at diſtances where other bodies, 
comprehended under equal angles, diſappear z but it 


thould likewiſe ſeem, that the optic theorem about the 
apparent diameters of objects, being reciprocally pro- 


portional to their diſtances from the eye, does only hold 
vile the diameter of the object has ſome ſenſible ratio 
do its diſtance. ON y 


ON periodical ars, &c. ſee changes, &c. of 8 Tann, 


Alain of te S Aõ. 
apparent motion; 


nal motion, ariſing from the earth's motion round its 


rok by this they ſeem to be carried along with the 

Ka ere, or firmament 
e 

ho 


Age from eaſt to weſt, in the ſpace of twenty-four 


28 called the ſecond, or proper motion, is that 


round they appear to go backwards from welt to eaſt, 
Inks © poles of the ecliptic, with an exceeding flow- 


pace of 2 years, 


8 apparent motio 

> Pp n 
equinoctial 
Year backw 


ard, « | 
wa... or contrary to the order of the ſigns of 


V 
OL. IV. Ne 343. 


or 50 ſeconds in a year. 
is owing to the receſſion of the 


much ſmaller than Saturn; but ſince, notwithſtanding | 
ndl no other luminous body beſide tlie ſun, whence | 


which the /far is 


and that they thine by their own pro- 
per light. If they ſhone by borrowed light, they would | 
Pe invidble without teleſcopes as the ſatellites of Ju- 


91 Oo KI. Hifi le ian anti 
1. We deducez n that the fixed flars are ſo many ſuns; 


a ſyſtem, and has planets or earths revolving round it, 


and from what we already know of the immenſe diſtance 


| ſuch a diſtance, would appear no bigger than a far of 


een by us; eſpecially as the doctrine of a plurality off 
worlds is rational, and greatly manifeſts the power, wiſ- 


How immenſe, then, does the univerſe appear ! Indeed, 


The fixed ars have two kinds of | 
one called the fir, common, or di- 


(wherein they appear fixed) round | 


not deſcribing above a degree of their circle in | 


points, which is 50 ſeconds of a degree in a | 
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# r th s: | Some have imagined, but it is unkgown, on what grounds 
it ( ter than our earth: be- 
That the fixed ars are grea 


that When they are got round to the points, whence they 
firſt departed, nature will have fiſhed her courſe, and 
the lars having performed their career, the heavens will 
remain at reſt ; unleſs the Being, who firſt gave them 
motion, appoint them to 5 7. another circuit. 5 
On the footing of this calculation, the world ſhould laſt 
about 30000 years, according to Piolemy; 25816, ar- 
cording to Tycho; 25920, according to Riccioliz and 
24800, according to Caſſinn. 
| 10 conſequence of this ſecond motion, the longitude of 
the Hag will be always increaſing. | 
_ Thus, e. gr. the longitude of Cor Leonis was found by 
Ptolemy, A. D. 138, to be 20 30"; in 1115, it was ob- 
ſerved by the Perhans to be 17 30“; in 1364, by Al. 
phonſus, 20? 40“; in 1586, by the printe of Heſſe, 249 
11“; in 1681, by Tycho, 240 17“; and in 1690, by Mr. 
Flamſteed, 259 31“ 20%; hence the proper motion of 
the /fars, according to the order of 'the ſigns in circles 
parallel to the ecliptic, is eaſily inferred,» 
It was Hipparchus who firſt ſuſpected this motion, upon 
comparing the obſervations of Himechafis and Ariſtyllue, 
with his own. Ptolemy, who lived three centuries after 
„ | | 
; Tycho Brahe makes the increaſe of longitude in a cen- 
tary 1 25”; Copernicus, 1 237 40 12% Flamſteed 
and Ricciolus, 19 23, 2% Bullialdus, 19 2454“; He- 
velius, 1 24 46” 50% ; whence, with Flamſteed; the 
annual increaſe of the longitudes of the fixed /ars may 


HFlipparchus, demonſtrated the ſame by undeniable argu- 


be yell fixed at 5%ũ * 7 Hotty) . 
From theſe data, the increaſe of che longitude of a far 
for any given time is eaſily had; and hence the longi- 
tude of a /lay for any given year being given, its longi- 
tade for any other year is readily found: e gr. the longi- 

tude of Sirius, in Mr. Flamſtèed's tables, for the year 

1690, being ge 491 1“; its longitude for the year 1724, 

is found by multiplying the interval of time; viz. 34 

years by 50%, * gr 1700, or 287 20% added to 

the given longitude, will give the longitude required, 

„CC ieee 
The principal phenomena of the fixed /ars, ariſing from 
their common and proper motion, beſides their longi- 
tude, are their altitudes, right aſcenſions, declinations, 
occultations, culminations, riſings, and ſettings. See 

ALTITUDE, ASCENSION, DECLINATION, and Oc- 
CUL TATION. hu) 

Some have ſuppoſed that the latitudes of the fars are in- 
variable; but this ſuppoſition is founded on two aſſump- 
tions, which are both controverted among aſtronomers ; 
one is, that the orbit of the earth continues unalterably 

in the ſame plane, and conſequently that the ecliptic is 
invariable, the contrary of which is now very generally 

allowed. See EcLieTic. 1 5 

The other aſſumption is, that the fars are ſo fixed as to 

keep their places immoveably. Ptolemy, Tycho, and 

others, comparing the obſervations of ancient aſtrono- 
mers with their own, have adopted this opinion. But 
from the reſult of the compariſon of our beſt modern ob- 
ſervations, with ſuch as were formerly made with any 
tolerable degree of exactneſs, there appears to have been 

a real change in the poſition of ſome of the fixed /tars, 

with reſpect to each other; and ſeveral fars of the firſt 

magnitude have already been obſerved, and others ſuſ- 

_ pected to have a proper motion of their own. 8 

Dr. Halley (Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 355, or Jones's Abr. vol. iv. 
p. 225) has obſerved, that the Bull's eye, Sirius, and Arc- 
turus are now found to be about half a degree more 
ſoutherly than the ancients reckoned them : that this 
difference cannot ariſe from the errors of the tranſcri- 
bers, becauſe the declinations of the fars, ſet down by 
Ptolemy, as obſerved by Timocharis, Hipparchus, and 
himſelf, ſhew their latitudes given by him are ſuch as 
thoſe authors intended; and it is ſcarce to be believed, 
that thoſe three obſervers could be deceived in fo plain 

a matter. To this he adds, that the bright far in the 
ſhoulder of Orion has, in Ptolemy, almoſt a whole de- 
gree more ſoutherly latitude than at preſent : that an an- 
cient obſervation, made A. D. 509, at Athens, as Bul- 
lialdus ſuppoſes, of an appulſe of the moon to the Bull's 

ye, ſhews that /tar to have had leſs'latitude at that time 
than it now has: that as to Sirius, it appears by Tycho's 
obſervations, that he found him 4+ more northerly than 
he is at this time. All theſe obſervations, compared to- 
gether, ſeem to favour an opinion, that ſome of the /tars 
have a proper motion of their own, which changes their 
places in the ſphere of heaven: this change of place, 
as Dr. Halley obſerves, may ſhewitfelf in ſo long a time 

as 1800 years, though it be entirely imperceptible in the 
ſpace of one ſingle century; and it is likely to be ſooneſt 
diſcovered in ſuch fars as thoſe juſt now mentioned; be- 
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aufe they are all of the firſt magnitude, and may, there- | 


fore, probably be ſome of the neareſt to our ſolar 4 7 
Arcturus, in particular, affords a ſtrong proof of this 


for if its preſent declination be compared with its place, as | 


determined either by Tycho or Flamſteed, the difference 
will be found to be much greater than what can be ſuſ- 
pected to ariſe from the uncertainty of their obſervations. 
Ber ArcTURUs, and Mr. Hornſby's Enquiry into the 
Quantity and Direction of the proper Motion of Are- 
turus, Phil. Tranſ. vol. 5 jo" i. p. 85 1 

For an account of Dr. Bradley's obſervations, ſee the 
ſequel of this article. 


Mr. Herſchel. has alſo lately obſerved, that the diſtance 


of the two /ars forming the double „tar W Draconis, Fl. 


24 & 25, is 54! 48“ and their poem 44 19“ N. pre- 


ceding. Whereas, from the right aſcenſion and declina- 


1 
3 * 


tion of theſe „ars in Flamſteed's Catalogue, their diſtance, | 
in his time, appears to have been 1/ 11//, 418, and their 


poſition 44 2 N. preceding. Hence he infers, that as 
- the difference [4 the diſtance of theſe two /ars is ſo con- 


ſiderable, we can hardly account for it, otherwiſe than 


by admitting a proper motion in one or the other of the 


lars, or mn our ſolar ſyſtem > moſt probably he ſays, net- | 


ther of the three is at reſt. He alſo ſuſpects a proper 


It is reaſonable to expect, that other inſtances of the like 


* % 


+ kind: muſt alſo occur. among the great number of viſible 
ſtars becauſe their relative poſitions may be altered by 

various means, [For if our own ſolar oem be conceived | 

to change its plage with reſpect to al e, tl 

- might, in-proceſs. of time, occaſion. an apparent change 


* 4 


in the;angular diſtances of the fixed /ars; and in ſuch a 


_ caſe, the places of the neareſt fars being more affected 

than of thoſe that are very remote, their relative poſi- 

tion might ſeem to alter, mough the ſlars themſelves 
| were really immoveable: and v 


vice verſa, we may ſur- 
miſe, from the obſerved motion of the „ars, that our 


ſun, with all its planets and comets, may have a motion 

towards ſome particular part of che heavens, on account 
of a greater quantity of matter collected in a number of 
ars and their ſurrounding planets there ſituated, which 
may perhaps occaſion a gravitation of our whole ſolar 
ſyſtem towards it. If this ſurmiſe ſhould have any 


foundation, as Mr. Hexſchel obſerves, ubi ſupra, p. 103, 


it will ſhew itſelf in a ſeries of ſome years; as that from 
that motion will ariſe another kind of hitherto unknown 
parallax (ſuggeſted by Mr. Michell, Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
vil. p. 252.) the inveſtigation of which may account | 
for ſome part of the motions already obſerved in ſome 
of the principal „ars; and for the purpoſe of determin- 


ing the direction and quantity of fuch a motion, accu- 


rate obſervations of the diſtance of /tars, that are near 
enough to be meaſured with a micrometer, and a very 
high power of teleſcopes, may be of conſiderable uſe, 
as they will undoubtedly give us the relative places of 
| thoſe lars to a much greater degree of accuracy than 


they can be had by tranſit inſtruments or ſectors, and 
thereby much ſooner enable us to diſcover any apparent 


change in their ſituation, occaſioned by this new kind of 
_ ſecular or ſyſtematical parallax, if we may ſo expreſs 
the change ariſing from the motion of the whole ſolar 


ſyſtem. 


And, on the other hand, if our ſyſtem be at reſt, and 
any of the „lars really in motion, this might likewiſe vary 
their apparent poſitions; and the more ſo, the nearer | 
they are to us, or the ſwifter their motions are, or the 
more proper the direction of the motion is to be rendered | 
perceptible by us. Since then the relative places of the 
lars may be changed from ſuch a variety of cauſes, con- 
ſidering the amazing diſtance at which it is certain ſome 
. of them are placed, it may require the obſervations of 
many ages to determine the laws of the apparent changes | 

_ even of a ſingle far; much more difficult, therefore, 


mult it be to ſettle the laws relating to all the moſt re- 


markable „ars. 


When the cauſes which affect the places of all the fars 


in general are known; ſuch as the preceſſion, aberra- 
ration, and nutation, it may be of ſingular uſe to ex- 


amine nicely the relative ſituations of particular /ars, 


and eſpecially of thoſe of the greateſt luſtre, which, it 
may be preſumed, lie neareſt to us, and may therefore 
be ſubject to more ſenſible changes, either from their 
own motion, or from that of our ſyſtem. And if, at 
the ſame time that the brighter fars are compared with 
each other, we likewiſe determine the relative poſitions 


of ſome of the ſmalleſt that appear near them, whoſe | 


places can be aſcertained with ſufficient exactneſs, we 
may perhaps be able to judge to what cauſe the change, 
at 


if any be obſervable, is owing. The uncertainty t 
we are at preſent under, with reſpe& to the degree of 


motion in one of the double „ars in cauda lyncis media, | 
Fl. 38, and in o Ceti'Fl. 68. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxii. part 
Ie. 147. THÞ 160. | Nd oo 
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makes us unable to determine ſeveral thin 


an inſtrument contrived by the ſame ingenious 


would have produced; and, at the ſame time, that others 


approached the „ars, which come to the meridian with 


n | it when 
ſituation of the aſcending node of the moon's orbit wit 


tion to the equator, that part of the prec 


accuracy wherewith former aſtronomers could Ane 
this ſubje& z but the improvements, hieß pate w 
years been made in the methods of taking th © al late 


the heavenly bodies, are ſo grent, that a few te of 


hereafter be ſufficient to ſettle: ſome poititsy-whiae Way 
not now be fettled, by comparing even the karlieft cen. 
vations with thoſe of the preſent age. Weſt obſer. 
Pr. Hooke communicathl ſeveral obſervations on. l 
parent motions of the fixell Mars; and as thiswy, 3 
ter of great importance in aſtronomy, {eyeral;of . 
learned were deſirous of verifying and bonſirmin — 
ſervations- An inſtrament was according — bob. 
Mr. George Graham, and executed with . by 
actneſs. een I (#5 Th. LIE OE] by 57 IF Ke. 
With this inſtrument the „far y, in the conſteUation-Diee, 
was frequently obſerved by Mefſies.-/Molyneus, Brag 
ley, and Graham, in the years 192 „1726 Ind the 
ſervitions were afterwards repeated by Dr. Braghey, = 
Mr. Graham; and ſo exact, that it might be J. een 
on to half a ſecond. The reſult of fete og ook 
was, that the far did not always appear in the f. 
place, but that its diſtance from the zenith varied wy 
that the difference of the apparent places of Themis the 
third ſatellite of Jupiter, amounted to 21 or 22 ſecs, 
Similar obſervations were made on other Pars, and: 
like apparent motion was found in them, proportion 
to the latitude of the Har. This motion was by no meang 
ſuch as was to have been expected, as the effect of + te 
rallax 3 and it was ſome time before any way e 
found of accounting for this new phenomenon. At 
length Dr. Bradley reſolved all its variety, in a fatisfc. 
tory manner, by the motion of light and the motion of 
the earth compounded together. See Licur, and Phil, 
Tranf. Ne 406. p. 364. or Abr. vol. vi. p. 149, Kc. 
Our excellent aſtronomer, Dr. Bradley, had no ſooner 
diſcovered the cauſe, and ſettled the laws of the aberm. 
tion of the fixed /ars, than his attention was again ei- 
cited 'by 'another new phenomenon, viz. an annual 
change of declination in ſome of the fixed /ars, which 
appeared to be ſenſibly greater than a preceſſion of the 
equinoctial points of 50“ in a year, the mean quantiy 
oy uſually allowed by aſtronomers, would have occz- 
ſioned. | 5 . 


This apparent change of declination was obſerved in the 


flars near the equinoctial colure, and there appearing at 
the ſame time an effect of a quite contrary nature, in 
ſome /tars near the ſolſtitial colure, which ſeemed to l- 
ter their declination leſs than a preceſſion of 50“ requir- 
ed, Dr. Bradley was thereby convinced, that all the phe- 
nomena in the different /ars could not be accounted for 
merely by ſuppoſing that he had aſſumed a 3 
tity for the preceſſion of the equinoctial points. "He had 
alſo, after many trials, ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that 
theſe ſecond unexpected deviations of the fars were not 
og to any imperfeCtion of his inſtruments. At 
length, from repeated obſervations, he began to guels 


at the real cauſe of theſe phenomena. 


It appeared from the Doctor's obſervations, during lis 
reſidence at Wanſted, from the year 1727 to 1732, that 
ſome of the ars near the ſolſtitial colure had changed 
their declinations 9“ or 10” leſs than a preceſſion of 50 


near the equinoctial colure had altered theirs about the 
ſame quantity more than a like preceſſion would have 
occaſioned : the north pole of rhe equator ſeeming to have 


e ſun about the vernal equinox, and the winter 
ſolſtice; and to have receded from thoſe, which come 
to the meridian with the ſun about the autumnal equi* 
nox and the ſummer ſolſtice. _ | 13 
From the conſideration of theſe circumſtances, and de 


he firſt began to make his obſervations, he ſuſpected . 
the moon's action upon the equatorial parts of os 5 0 
might produce theſe effects. For, if the prece wel 
the equinox be, according to fir Iſaac re 
ples, cauſed by the actions of the ſun and vage 
thoſe parts; the plane of the moon's orbit being. ab the 
time, above ten degrees more inclined to the pour * 
equator than at another, it was reaſonable wy riſe 
that the part of the whole annual preceſſion, as In 
from her action, would, in different years, be ware: 
its quantity; whereas the plane of the ecliptic, > ay 


the ſun appears, keeping always nearly _— a 61 
' 

owing to the ſun's action, may be the _ wy i 

and from hence it would follow, that althoug ions of 


j ta 
annual preceſſion, proceeding from the 33 gol 


the ſun and moon, were 50'; yet the * metimes 
preceſſion might ſometimes exceed, and (bor 


conclt 
ration: 
rent al 
great ; 
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pariſo1 
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"Py chat mean quantity, according to the various | circumſtance proves likewiſe, that if there be a gradiial 


fraations Of the nodes of the moon's orbit. 


| In the 8 Aries, and conſequently her orbit was 
ot nclined to the equator as it can at any time be; 
A the apparent annual preceſſion was found, by 
Se firſt year's obſervations, to be greater than 
2 which proved, that the fars near the - 
e 


the 1 whoſe declinations are moſt of all affe 


n 
E enen of 50% would have caufed. The 
a ding year's obſervations proved the ſame thing; and, 
* or four years time, the difference became ſo con- 
F rable as to leave no room to _—_— it was owing to 
— imperſection either of the inſtrument or obſerva- 


ar fore of the ars, that were near the ſolſtitial co- 
hure, having appeared to move, during the ſame time, in 
1 manner contrary to what they ought to have done, by 
| an increaſe of the preceſſion ; and the deviations in them 
being as remarkable as in the others, it was evident that 
ſomething more than a mere. change in the quantity of 
the preceſſion would be requiſite to ſolve this part of the 


— 


dbenomenon. Upon comparing the obſervations of 
. the ſolſticial colure, that were almoſt oppoſite 


0 each other in right aſcenſion, they were found to be |. 
wall affected by this cauſe. For whilſt „ Draconis. 


red to have moved northward, the ſmall ar, which 
is the nmr Hevehi, in the Britiſh cata- 


e, leemed to have gone as much towards the ſouth ; | 


which ſhewed, that this apparent motion in both thoſe 


fars might proceed from a nutation of the earth's axis; 


whereas the compariſon of the Doctot's obſervations of 


the ſame ſlars, formerly enabled him to draw a different | 
concluſion, with reſpect to the cauſe of the annual aber- 
rations arifing from the motion of light. For the appa- | 


rent alteration in y Draconis, from that cauſe, being as 
great again as in the other {mall far, proved, that that 
did not proceed from a nutation of the earth's axis; as, 


on the contrary, this may. Upon making the like com- 


pariſon between the obſervations of other /ars, that lie 
nearly oppoſite in right aſcenſion, whatever their ſitua- 


tions were with reſpect to the cardinal points of the | 


equator, it appeared, that their change of declination 
was nearly equal, but contrary 3 and ſuch as a nutation 
or motion of the earth's axis would effect. _ 


the equinoctial colure appeared about that time to change 


their declinations no more than a preceſſion of 50% re- 


quired; whilſt ſome of thoſe near the ſolſticial colure al- 
tered theirs above 2. in a year lefs than thay ought. Soon 
ater the annual change of declination of t 


50” of preceſſion would cauſe; and it continued to di- 
miniſh till the year 1736, when the moon's aſcending 
node was about the beginning of Libra, and her orbit 
had the leaſt inclination to the equator. But by this 
time, ſome of the fars near the ſolſticial colure had al- 
tered their declinations 18“ leſs ſince the year 1727, 


Tor 7 Draconis, which in thoſe nine years would have 
gone about 8“ more ſoutherly, was obſerved, ia 1736, 


to appear 10“ more northerly than it did in the year i 


1727. 


As this appearance in y Draconis indicated a diminution | 


of the inclination of the earth's axis to the plane of the 
ECLIPTIC, and, as ſeveral aſtronomers have ſuppoſed, 
that inclination to diminiſh regularly; if this phenome- 
non depended upon ſuch a cauſe, and amounted to 18“ 
u nine years, the obliquity of the ecliptic would, at that 


rate, alter a whole minute in thirty years; which is 


much faſter than any obſervations before made would 
allow. The Doctor had therefore reaſon to think, that 
one part of this motion at leaſt, if not the whole, was 
the B to the moon's action upon the equatorial parts of 
8 earth, which, he conceived, might cauſe a libratory 
motion of the earth's axis. But as he was unable to 
4 —_ * only nine years obſervations, whether the 
in e entirely recover the ſame poſition that it had 
0 8 1727, he found it neceſſary to continue his 
2 3 r a whole period of the moon s nodes; 
the fr; ot which he had the ſatisfaCtion to ſee, that 
* ee into the ſame poſitions again, as if 
been no alteration at all in the inclination of 


3 Which fully convinced him, that he had 


the moon's aſcending node was near 


had changed theirs, above a tenth part 


1 


e former was | 
perceived to be diminiſhed, ſo as to become leſs than | 


as to the cauſe of the phenomenon. This 


8 T A 


diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic, it does not 
arife only from an alteration in the poſition of the earth's 
axis, but rather from ſome change in the plane of the 
7 itſelf; becauſe the ſurs, at the end of the period 
of the moon's nodes, appeared in the ſame places, with 
reſpect to the equator, as they ought to have done if the 
earth's axis had retained the fame inclination to an inva- 
riable plane. wt T8 
The Doctor having communicated theſe 6bſervations, and 
his ſuſpicion of their cauſe, to the late Mr. Machin, that 
excellent geometer ſoon after ſent him a table; contain- 
ing the quantity of the annual preceſſion in the various 

; Poſitions of the moon's nodes, as alfo the correſponding 
nutations of the earth's axis; which was computed upon 

. the ſuppoſitioh that the mean annual e is 50”, 
and that the whole is governed by the pole of the moon's 
orbit only; and therefore Mr. Machin imagined, that 
the numbers in the table would be too large, as, in fact, 
they were found to be. But it appeared that the changes 
which Dr. Bradley had obſerved, both in the annual 
preceſhon and nutation, kept the ſame law, as: to in- 
creaſing and decreaſing, with the numbers of Mr. Ma- 
cbin's table. "Choſe were calculated upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the pole of the equator, during a period of the 


circle, whofe centre was 230 29/ diſtant from the pole 
of tbe ecliptic; having itſelf alſo an angular motion of 


circle which is fartheſt from the north pole of the ecliptic 
at the time when the moon's aſcending node is in the be- 
ginning of Aries; and in the oppoſite point of it, when 
the ſame node is in Libra. 3 | 
If the diameter of the little circle, in which the pole of 


the whole quantity of the NUTAT10N, as collected from 
Pr. Bradley's obſervations of the ar / Draconis, then 
all the phenomena of the ſeveral fars which he obſerved 


partieulars of his ſolution, and the application of his 
theory to the practice of aſtronomy, we muſt refer to 
the excellent author himſelf ; our intention being only to 
- give*the Hiſtory of the invention. 1 
The corrections ariſing from the aberration of light, and 


might produce errors of near a minute in the polar di- 

ſtances of ſome fars. 5 

As to the allowance to be made for the aberration of 
light, Dr. Bradley aſſures us, that having again examin- 
ed thoſe of his own obſervations, which were moſt pro- 
per to determine the tranſverſe axis of the ellipſis, which 


40”; and this is the number he makes uſe of in his com- 
putations relating to the nutation. | 3 

Dr. Bradley ſays, in general, that experience has taught 
him, that the obſervations of ſuch /tars as lie neareſt 


theſis. Phil. Tranſ. NY 485. vol. xlv. p. 1, &c. 
Recherches ſur la Preceſſion des Equinoxes et ſur la Nu- 
tation de la terre dans le Syſteme Newtonien, 4to. Paris, 


1749. The calculations of this learned gentleman agree, 


ſieur d' Alembert finds, that the pole of the equator de- 


ſcribes an ellipſis in the heavens, the ratio of whoſe axes 


is as 4 to 33; whereas, according to Dr. Bradley, the 
curve deſcribed is either a circle or an ellipſis, the ratio 
of whoſe axes is as 18 to 16. ons . 
The ſeveral „ars in each conſtellation, e. gr. in Taurus, 


Bootes, Hercules, &c. their longitudes, latitudes, mag- 


nitudes, names, places, &c. as fixed by Mr. Flamſteed, 
in the Britannic Catalogue, ſee under the proper article 
of each conſtellation, 'CaurRus, BooTEs, HERCULES, 


To learn to know the ſeveral fixed /tars by the globe, ſee 


GLOBE. 


The parallax and diſtance of the fixed fiars, ſee under 


PARALLAX and Dis rANcR. 
STARS, circumpolar. See CIRCUMPOLAR. 
STAR, morning. See MORNING. 7 
STAR, place of a, See PLACE» ' 
STAR, pole. See POLE, | 
STARS, twinkling of the. See TWINKLING» 


a7 


STARS, unformed. See INFORMBS» 


A CaTalLoGUus 


moon's nodes, moved round in the periphery of a little 


50 in a year about the ſame pole. The north pole of 
the equator was conceived to be in that part of the ſmall _ 


the equator moves, be ſuppoſed equal to 18”, which is 


will be very nearly ſolved by his hypotheſis. But for the 


: ſröm tlie nutition of the earth's axis, muſt not be neglect- 
The moon's aſcending node being got back towards the ed. in aſtronomical obſervations; fince ſuch neglects 
beginning of Capricorn in the year 1732, the ars near | 


each ar ſeems to deſcribe, he found it to be neareſt to 


the zenith, generally agree beſt with one another, and 
are thereſore the fitteſt to prove the truth of any hypo- 
than they ought to have done from a preceſſion of 50% Kc. = 
Monſieur d'Alembert has publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled, 


in general, with Dr. Bradley's obſervations. But Mon- 
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| tired of the moſt remarkable Fix P Sins with their Magnitud or 
| es, R a 
| e nations, and Annual Variations. e wen Aſcenlions, Decl. 
Thoſe marked with an Aſteriſk are according to the lateſt Obſervations at Greenwich, in their R; 


fions; and the reſt are taken from M. De la Caille's Ephemetis, rectiſied for A. D. 15 cht Ale 
f | | . 17 


O. 


| NokrRERXR Staks Names, | Fs | Right Aſcens | Right Anu. 
Z "I and 81% | fon an De- Aſcenſion | Var, | Declination | Am. 
ot Pr.acts in their CoNSTELLATIONS, # E . ee ph 
23 r r oi 1 
4 1}iipo | 0 - 1 N 2 0 1 „e 0 | — 
4 2 Shoulder of . e - 2 > $-1-0 1 15.8 2 > $4 47003 77 9.3005 
{| 3]Breaſt of Caſſiepeia — - . « 36 37 4.8] o 26 28 . os 7 18.5200 
4 Waiſt of Caſſiepeia 8 5 : 1 1310 27 14-2] 0 41 49 12% 9 37.902000 
| $|Pole Star 8 - - *| * | 2 | 10 40 56.0] © 42 4410.0 5 21 19.219 0 
6 Waiſt of Andromeda - „ *| 8 214 5 40.00 0 56 22 40 19 59, 
7 Knee of Caſſiepeĩa - - - — 8 3417 25 14.5 1 9 41] 3 163 * 15. 19.4 
a 8|Leg of Caſſiepeia — . e Is = | "Y 3 9 24 10 22.9 1 36 42 x4 9 55 27.1 19.0) 
9 Preceding of the North Triangle - 2 14 424 43 28.00 1 38 54 1 : g 5 29-0118, 2 
| 10 Middle of thoſe at the Ear of the Ram = - oy 4 | 24 57 46.3 1 39 51 Wes 15 20 59.30. 
- | 11/Preceding Horn of the Ram GONE TBI YN. 6 3 25 13 47] 1 3 obs 3 34.8.1 
12 Foot of Andromeda * 1 7 2 | 27 19 17.0 1 $3 45 934 341 18.12 
| 13}Knot of the Fiſhes - - . - 42 | 3 | 27 17 7-O 1 4 #2 11 o.ö5%½7.32 
14 Following Horn of the Ram 2 — „ 228 25 28 of 1 £3 42 1774. 76 50.21. 0 
15 Northmoſt of the Triangle — - EW oF: B 428 41 15.6] 1 85 wy A; 9:6117.6; 
| 16/Southmoſt of the Triangle „ FIT 7 4 30 38 5.7 2 3.55 47 28.27.50 
17 Following in the Whale's Cheek ty |3] 37 35 34.00 2 | 9 5 f he 
18 Northern in the Fleur de Luce —— 44138 16 6.0 2 | 3-72] 2. 10 fog, 
| 19 Southern in the Fleur de Luce — „4 „„ iS | 6 7 11 26.315 
20 Shoulder of Perſeus - - s_ y | 3 | 41 42-556] 2 fe Ky gy 
210 Whale's Jaw * — 3 G - — - R « | 2 | 42 26 24.00 2 124 F239 13: 14-9 
22]Meduſa's Heal 62 43 o 4.62 | 1155 J 3 32.04.91 
23 Brighteſt Star of Perſeus IS; RED Eh 2 46 39 22.5 ; 4 968 58 17,9146 
24 Thigh of Perſeus = F 343 51 18 33.3 4 | NS 46.6): 3.7, 
25 Brighteſt of the Pleiades . K » 3 53 18 55 on H 417149 37 49.02.52 
| 26]Extreme of the Foot of Perſeus COM « --T:2:13 1348-9 © $0 g gl 35423 19 35.8120) 
«7 27 Knee of Perſeus - 3 Na 5 38 7 N * 3 55 17 24-1 3 | 372 7 2.61.60 
ec Hyades.. 4 : „ „Ian 3 3.94/38 15 41.6. 
29 Second of the Hyades - _ - > [4|62 8 5 2 tl 9 08 949 
30 Northern Eye of the Bull . 3 | 63 30 42.4 F | pe 4 59 209 9:3 
31 3 — — of the Bull, Aldebaren & «„ | 1 | 65 32 39.0 : | 1 ; - - = 1 
I 32|Goat, Capella FF 83 4 e | | | 767 
33 Northern Horn of the Bull - LN : 2 1 | a: £4 * 4 pap 45 42 36.7] 5:33 
34\Weſtern Shoulder of Orion = - 5 y 277 56 2.2 1 37/8 22 6.2] 42g 
35 Southern Horn of the Bull — . 2 3 | 80 40 42. 2 | 225 9 5 5771 
30 Shoulder of the Coachma n! B13] 85 17 4 9 By 3+39120 57 $7] 3-2 
| 37 Eaſtern Shoulder of Orion 4 „ 2285 15 * 5 41 12] 4414 53 16.5] 1.64 
38 r . Coachman — 10 385 40 5 5 : . N Is 2 
| n 5 55 | | 0803 1.6} 1.51 
| m—_— 5 2 3 e | 138 489 56 36.3 5 3-03/21 33 15.5 0.02 
140 Foot of Pollux, not the brighteſt - S8 Nn 444.92; 58 6 63/2 Fo 
j 41]Brigh c 3 i 3.632 30 59-2] 0.07 
{ - 3 yy 3 en . Op : * 7 [2,3] 95 N 40.0 : 3.48016 15 16.9 2.02 
43 [Knee of Pollux „ a. * | 4 3 18 18 2 6 2 1 
44 Thigh of Poll x — * is * 3 106 1- + 25 254 , 
45 Neck of the Little Dog FFFCFͥ F000 3 108 15 2 7 3 7 4 8.5] 5-61 
| {Bright Star in the Head of Car <- + *|@ 10 48 46 | 7 e 
47 Brighteſt in the Little Dog, Procyon * @ 1 111 40 4 a 4 3 bart: ph, 
Bo og apy rd 2 ell 
49 Southern Foot of the Crab 2 6 a 2 1 W's 4 3 375120 56 ws Ti | 
5oſNorthern As = IS "« 5 . 4 127 11 27 8 ii Tan 
aur 8 3 CEE 3 | : 127 :6 43 448 30 340 '3 hte he 
52 Northern in the Foot of the Great Bear, = = B : ; * 22925 
53 Claw of the Crab 1 ONT 1 ** 3 77. 41 57] 425/48 59 58.7113 
-.7 $4 Southern in the Foot of the Great Bear 5 5 3 131 36 42 8 2 2 220018 4 1600 
55 Preceding Knee of the Great Bear g | F 138 *. i 7 5, 145 
8 Wy 56 Foot of the Lion B 0 , 141 60 48 9 15 65 5 46 1 
JJJJJJõõͤõͤͤͥĩ³¼ u nn nf fn 74 4 142 5 15 5 9 27 92 3.2410 49 5 57. 
58 Northern in the Head of the Lion N 3 5 144 5 4 9 2 50 3*45 05 1 5 15 
59 Southern in the Neck of the Lion =, a 3 148 2 8 9 39 29] 377 g 18.0 Gs, 
| 60jLion's Heart, Regulus — 5 5 3 148 , 59" 111 hs 0 5 1 
6 { 61]Northern in the Neck of the Lion - Fe 44 150 "” e ny 7 
62 Following in the Neck of f 5 | e 3-349 39 % 
| 8 0 the Lion = - Y 151 32 6.110 6 21 3 17.01 
| 63/!n the Belly of the Lion 5 5 1 154 20.0 47 21 10 / 4 4 
64 Southern in the Square of the Great Bear * | 4 4 151 58 46. 10 8 274 + 1,019.0 
65{Northern following in the Great Bear „ EI q 162 0 2 i ” 34 225 Y ? 720 00 
58 Thigk of the Lion 3 1-2 5 65 1 2 e 5 2840 
67 Back of the Lion - - 5 « 9 273 185 2 N bh Y 17356 33 by 19.3 
%%% Gn Eo Boe EE hor 14 4 0 
Soathern fold ine! rg ; a, 1-3 174 25 5.0011 37 40 3-08 3 10 205 9 
een owing in the Square of the Great Bear „ | lis 8 7.011 4 32 3.255 5 %% 
| 71/Laſt in the Square of the Great Bear - „3 180 e ee 50058 25 19.900 
72 Southern Wing of the Virgin * 82 3 181 * 47:3 4 1 gots - 43 z be 
73 Firſt in the Tail of the Great Bear += , = l ; 190 2 * 2 5 225 19 16.1909 
74 Foremoſt in the Waiſt of the Virgin = 4 3 | 4 190 mT 1 aa, wy 57 45 43-2 19-69 
75|The brighteſt under the Great Bear = =» | - 191 9 20 TW 2-86 ; 40 255119 
76 [Northern Wing of the Virgin 8 - & i 3 _ 2 1.8 14 44 17} 2 Jp 18 3443/19 
| 77/Middle of the Tail of the Great Bear : 2 4 „ 
78 Following in the Waiſt of the Virgin =» nn <6 2 5 4K 22 40 2 4 41 27. 467 
79 Extremity of the Tail of the Great Bear 9 8 - 8 22 37-0 13 21 5 3 19 . 75 
dopreceding Thigh of Bootes or the Clown - | 20 F , 1 4, 46 "38 19 39 45-07" 
| 81|Extremity of the Dragon's Tail 5 - 34 <4 tp, op 6 32.5% 
82 Brighteſt in the Clown, Arcturus ” 6 „EE 5 5 8 39.2 7 
83/Preceding Shoulder of the Con *| 5 3 hag 29 514 21 2 8 24 9% 
A e Foot of the Clown — 5 | 7 3 115 1 721 3 1 1.96 5 48 52-2115" 
85 Following Thigh of the Clown . p ; 218 32 15.8 14 34 ; 2.63/28 8 37915 
86 Preceding in the Square of the Little Bear oo 2/14 
: — 8 222 2.3014 51 0.3675 10 fl. 
87 Head of the Clown 8 "4 3 4 wy 55 — — 15 2 228141 23 15707 
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i 8 Aol. 
* e Ae iet Ape. Danzas, 
* Na Mes 8 , 5 4 5 on in De. Aſcenſion | Var. —— = 
NozTRERN dress , 4 12 | _grees, Ke. in Spy td. * 
1 Puaces in their —— TON. * 7 25 34 15 40-8 973.85 
2 Towing Shoulder of the Ide Dra i by | 144 229 51 2.1015 19 EE 23 $9 59. 54-3112491 
3 erde in the laſt Jaane gion 1 | | » ö 3 230 19 358.515 21 200 0. 5.222 43 x Pay 
ae EA | 2 87/11 23 32-012, 
o Following in the $a 4755 ox 7 #4 \ 3 [230 43 90115 * 3 | ** 27 34 18.2 12.60 
97 Preceding i in the Neck o 'T VVV 00 F 280 3.01] 7 13 50.512. 06 
| 4 Brig ry 10 * vs, the Serpent 25 7 EL 2 wi Ki 3110 le 34 39] 2-76116 13 1 
g3Brighteſt in de Neck of the Serpent 234 35 30-215 38 22] 2.98] 5 14 56.2111. 
Southern in t & in the Serpent 1 24 234 323 550 2.75014 29 41.41.14 
lowing the Brighte k - 7 | 3 [239 13 52-5115 44 55 1459 14 17.10.23 
tons e HH: EC 15 5 28 4 4 n 
n 06 . Y7 | 3 [242 4 g 7-1] 8.51] 
gong ann e Hercules -þ a+ | 2 3 244 52 29,7 16 19 30 2.59/22 3 8. ' 
98 preceding Shoulder of Hercules 1 x 42 9 46.9 16 20 39] 0.78662 5 245] 8.4 
Preceding yt - =: 124503 ; 2.30132 4 1944] 7:51 
Jie Lad in te Side of el. " 3 : 20 4 — ib 4 2 > 39 is 12.9 1 95 
101 Foremof e 7 | o 72.216 2.29031 18 4. 
10 9553 of erate ade of Hercules "$3 p 4 1515 75 . 75 1 by 2.74114 41 127 285 
3 Followin MY 3 of 6] 2.47125 9 4 
roy Head of 1 fHercales 1 * 3 ys 28 30 4 bh 1 20 2 7³ 12 45 47:9] 3-17 
W 3 [261 12 C817 24 49 1.3652 25 44:3] 3:06 
; d 0 1 [ N 1 15 — q N 1 2. 52 
A dee 7 5 B | 3 262 46 55-0117 31 2:97 15 28.3 2.150 
107 E 1der  Ophidchus 15 217 35 22 3.01 49 
c deren in ene C Ea al Dales oh "4h 2.03 
| 10g|Southern i in ow. ou a | 5 | 4 — 10 228 17 4% 42) 2.06/57 17 56.40 1.08 
 [116|Elbow of Hercules 5 ES z 03 wo 55 Joh" fo 48 2.21151 3r 37.9] 0.80] 
111 Knee of Hercules 8 F Fa N 1 Fl 1-9 [8 207 42 3 1 eh I. 
112 Head of the Dragon .., - 6 e 1 42% 12 11.0018 28 49 2.06138 34 * Bk | 
[14 Brighteft i in the Hap - POTS e 43 280 x 47-3 1 4 Ml . 1 8.80 3.86 
ae in v3 Kare of the Serpent 5 Tail 7 58 76 5 18 45 46| 2.11036 35 wy 3-97 
[15iPrecedt he Lozenge of the Harp | =, "4 92 £ 4%.chv 48 17 2.73/14 44 56:1] 4: e 
rb Following in the 71 c the Eagle n 2 TEE IS 8 49 35 2-29132 21 4,1 4.2 
Preceding in the Tai „5 Iz. 682 23 54-4118 49 x Hers 30 42.5 4.67 
iy Following in the Lone 55 Ele NOTE > | 4/1853 35 c0:gul8 Tia 5.0967 13 . 8 
J 
Second Joint o = £* - 3 7 of 27 '$:0| 6:90 
15 preceding Wing of the! 9. WY TS 8 13 [90 2 5 28 36 2 17 7 28:9] 7.58] 
*. ob; jv 5 | 7 % 28 3 . oy . * 34 22 2.28010 1 — Bop :; 
Brighteſt in 1 ES LS on of 2 I 58,5 8.244 
822 in the Not tobe une 3 : hs 3 294 17 28.4119 37 10 7905 rl oY 8.3 
125 Northern Wing 13 Alèair VV 204 4% * 39 4 3-07] © 5a 55 
1126 Brighteſt in the Eagle... 8 Ea Sus O + ; 1 FE: 4 n . 4 294-59 $9» 19 39 : 3.02 8.7 
12 Following WOE, fe? Fa 1e ws FEE  I8|3 295 45 31 0019 3h 26 355 wi 12:8 [11:00] 
1128 8 Ms Of t i ITN 41h. $44:54 - . 44 18 _— 2 800 01 1.58 
120 Breaſt of the DW | 8 4 130 2.82ʃ1 52.211.774 
25 Preceding in the Tail & hy Datptin , bin! © . | 8.]'4 1305 $4 17.800 *; 5 — 12 1 3516 11.9 
131Preceding in 1. che Bodden 1 : r R | 3 38 27 3443120 5 10 2.7915 2 51.02.65 
ee Arn e of the Dolphin r 9 wa 20 31 47 2.81014 11 36.62.32 
eee Leben 2 7 He Dolphin 7 + hoy 56 4490's 15] 2.0504 23 54:5112-3 
134]Southerly following in th e 8 * 4 , 208 18 51000 33 15 2.79/15 14 28.5012.5 
I ret yah fie Potphin'* 14".+ 4744 TAS: 4.0 Le 85 4033 2 $0412.02 
e A — e 59.1434 
37 Brighteſt in the Southern Wing ie, X 2 4 4 1315 34 2 Mo 3 18 3.01] 4 14 8.1 ab 
G smt pf the 0 ae a "RN o* | 44315 49:36:05 "40-30 2:79]18 44 53-7114-8: 
| 139}Hend of the Lege le 88. . 8. R e. | 4 [317 37 25. 37 12 30 1.43061 31 35.7149 | 
wks ner d if Ceplicus | 5 3 er 1 25 180 0.8 169 27 54-8]15.6 
[141]Preceding Shoulder'o be 3 844221 19 3.955 7 532.950 844 29.8016.0ʃ 
4 — bet ou IT 1 LAT: 43 5 pho 21 a 59] 2.6427 37 24.1 — 
143 M0 * : 2 43/18. 
Ay eee, of tie Si. Iz 1337 14 43-9122 0 18 2:80 28 55 115 18.55 
| 140 Northern Knee ue! EO -4 [243 30 4 * 25 Hl 2.39|26 43 $2-7|19.15 
0 n 8 xs FI WT 1 e | 2 343 2 40. o 85 2.99 13 55. 56.019.127 t 
| 0 Ee . 2 8343 <- 2241 35 775 1 19.8% 
9 Wing ol Pegaſus © *% „ 14352 1 42 32.1020. 04 
3 51 Head of * oe = BE SET te: + & 18 * 59 a 25 . 5 4 
7 [1521Chair of Caſſiopeia — ——ů— W ene e ee 8 
5 TT nt n W ET = . 
0 ———r*—— e 08. Van | 
ae eee eee K 
4 PP 11 mw) > 2 OP @ a | H. NI. 8. 1 7 * 4 
0 2 5 in. their CanorELLamIONs + bk — 3 TY CHEST ent 78 39 Freien p 
5 7 nnn I ey 6 | 20. 
3] 1 d Hole Howe 115 . ee . 7 1 - 3 28 9.9, 0 13 g2] 3-01 9.8 
0 zt ofthe Phenix LE SCOUTS {1 18 [allo ered e, 9 
- 3Brighteſt int che Whille's Tall: . d de d | B.\| 3 | 13 43 21-7] 0 4 
Aer the Phenix © © |? e 1». | £.| 4Tages 161 
5\Preceding towards the Whate Fall e 17 53 got 
64 , Tall & 7 81 0 — 4 7 p 
6iFol ing towards the Whale's J 10.7 
Following Win of the Pheniy' — Fo 2 þ ab a @ 1122 5 42.2 . 
18 1 the Soutce of the River u (68) £ SE @ | 3 | 27 43122 
9 Head of the Male H Hydra © 21 2 2785 4 A. | - 4 31:40 53.8 
o Variable of the Whale“ AO NN „ yy 3 |-36 40 354} : 
Preceding f in the Cheek oeh Whale 3 * Weck 36 52 22.902 
[11 Feat of the Whale = ole 6 Shs 8 | 90 T 42 11 52.7 
| Tuning of the River TRY, EY £7 4 |-45 21 58:8 
ERTIES „ 437525 
| "*Falloving in the River: © 17 7 „ 
| Anal! ing ill; the River ' - 1 14 56. 35 48.3 
pers of the er | 51 51.2) 3 51 270 1.14 
19G or ihe Mate Hud, „ 24 N 1 11.80 4 11 17] 0.746 8 
20 Bf igbteſt in the rhomboidal Reticula 13 1 Pre 3 6 9 19.7 4.28 371 1.28055 34 12.9 7 76 
ae * Gold Fiſh, er Dorade e.. f 3|67 2] 4 55 35] 2:95] 5 25 49-2] 5:56 
e 337 53 44 2.89! 8 30 37-4) 4.90 
Fre the River 8 l1l-75 45 11.0 5 3 Te 92 
23 right Foot of Orion, Rigel — „ | R 
Vor. V. Ne 344. 3 


| OS ; do 1 
. C SOUTHERN — Tr Nauts, FE | 5 He e 1 arent & 
| 2. |- grees, &c. in Time, | > 
by {PLacrs in their ConsTELLA TIONS. NE 5 e 
24 orthern in the Sword of Orion - - n 3 | 77 58 48.0] 5 11 551 3+ 
25 Belly of the Hare 3 6 479 23 11.8] 5 17 33} 2+ 
| 26|Preceding of Orion's Girdle . he 3 | 2 | 79 48 54.45 19 16] 3+ 
27 Brighteſt of the Hare — a | 3 80 25 49.7] 5 21 43/2. 
28 Middle of Orion's Girdle . - 22 | 80 53 11.1 5 23 33] : 
1 29 Laſt of Orion's Girdle . „ e 42481 2 33-5] 5 28 10] 3. 
30 Preceding of the Brighteſt of the Dove - - « | 2 | 82 39 12.2] 5 30 37] 2-20 
| 31]Belly of the Gold Fiſh, or Dorade - - I 8 | 4| 82 52 17.5] 5 31 19 
8 the Hare's Foot 8 71 | 4 83 Jo 43-2 5 34 3 
nee of Orion - - 15 * | 3| 33 38 48.2 5 35 55 
| 1 the Hare's Foot - 8 3485 8 46.0 5 40 35 
35 Following of the brighteſt of the Dove % — R-| 3 | 85 32 30.4 5 42 10 
36 Preceding foot of the Great Dog — . & | 3 | 92 40 58.9] 6 10 44 
37 Knee of the Great Dog - En O34 115, O 6 | 3 | 92 55 23:3] 61142 
38 Brighteſt of the Ship Canopus « 194 36 7.6 6 18 25 
| 39/Summit of the Ship's Rudder . - - » | 35] 97 11 44-4] 6 30 7 
40 Brighteſt of the Great Dog, Sirius + = K „ | 1 | 98 38 37.0 6 34 3; 
41|Thigh of the Great Dog — . » | 3 [102 12 7.2 6 48 48 | 
42 Back of the Great Dog e Sr — 1 | 2 [104 33 26.80 6 58 14] 2.4526 0 
| 43/Poop or Stern of the Ship - . on 3 10% 4 44.0 7 81 1306 
44 Tail of the Great Dog 7 2 - — 2 [108 33 3.67 14 12] 2+ ; 
45 Poop of the Ship n — | © [3 [110 19 49.5] 7 21 19 19442 48 25, 
45 Poop of the Ship A 831218 42 4.0 7 54 4/2129 18 
47 Preceding in the Body of the Ship - < ») y | 2 120 27 48.0 1 | 
48 Following in the Body of the Ship = +» «= 2 | 3 [124 20 10.7] 8 17 21| 1-2 
ker „ of the Shi? J 2 129 27 5.0 : 37 48| 1-61 
Sat of the Ship en 1-3." ; A | 3 1134 42 17-7] 8.57 49 
2 5 Brighteſt about the Oars of the Ship „„ "7.8.1.4 87 11 16h 5 36 22 41 26.5|1 | 
| 52/Maſt of the Ship „ . 43137 36 3-3] 9 10 24/658 14 6.34 
I 53/Brighteſt more Northerly = 3 | * | 3 138 35 52.9] 9 14 2 | 
| 54/Heart of the Female Hydra „ *K a | 2 [138 56 57.0 9 15 48 
{ 55[Oars of the Ship . ** 13145 12 41.2 9 40 
5 deen in Section of the Ship e 9 3 158 31 34.910 
57 Northern in Section of the Ship Ws. - 1» | 2 [158 51 29.3]10 
Leger — ps Section * „ 46 3 167 1 11.410 3 
| oot e Cu r 9 55 & | IDI 13. 
j | 8e Precedin in he Crupper of the Centaur 9 ; 178 + 1 
. q  61/Beak of the Raven „ 14 | 4 [178 53 3144 
| I 62jHead of the Raven =—< _ SIN CS: = | 4 [179 19 46.1 21 13 446 
| 63/Preceding arm of the Cros 1423 [180 50 34,7 57 21 30.0/20, 
| ltd Wing of the Raven [ > | 3 180 44 44-5 
1 65 Foot of the Cross 21183 13 53.7 
65 Preceding in the following Wing of the Raven 4184 14 29.6 
| 67jHead of the Cross » » | 2 [184 28 35.0 70 44 5419.97 
68 Poot of the Ruven 63 [185 19 35.90 2 22 0 40.0ſ19. 95 
| 6gjPreceding of the Fůł « „ [i485 38 48% 22.3 67 46 1742/1994 
4 70 Top of the Centaur's Crn ©: 9 6". e a 118659 2.88 | : 
* 4 71]Southern in the Virgin's Girddee 3 8 7 3 187 15 7.2 
1 1 72jHead of the Fly oy - COS! 1 * LN 2 [4 187 48 53.412 31-16 
1 73 Following Arm of the Croſs — 1 B | 2.1188 19 40,1 12 33.19 k 
Ml | 74/Southern Wing of the Virgin Fo." 0 4193 15 26.212 57 2 309 
"i | 75/Tail of the Female Hydra * -»# I 3 [196 20 46.6113 5 23 3-22/21 50 43-8119.22 
i _ | 76/Preceding Shoulder of the 'Centaur © | |» "+ | 3 196 27.613 6 3 3.3435 23 66010. 
| | 77]Spike of the Virgin 44 1 |198 8 4.03 12 35 3˙15 9 50 51.119, 
1 78 Belly of the Centaur CCC 30.413 24 14 3˙69½) 2 10 55. 218.70 
4 | 79|Waiſt ofthe Centaur | - + e z [205 1 46.6113 40 f 3-60146 2 38.18 
. | 8o/Preceding Leg of the Oentauu er 8 | 2 [206 36: 41.8]13-46. 27] 4:99159. 9 
„ _ | 81|Following Shoulder of the Centaur t 8” | 2 207 59 57-5113 52 of 3.52035 7 3449117. 
Þ | 82/Robe of the Virgen 44209 53 57-8113, 59.36] 3-19] 9 5 43.7 
„ 83 Southern Foot of the Virgin X14 [211 24 18.4 14. 537 3.2212 | 2-29-047.20 
5 84 Southern in the Shield of the Centaur 4 n | 3 214 56 9.14 19 45 3.75% 16.43 
5 86 lead of the Compaſſes : =  « i - a \ 3 215 39 4544 I4 22 39 4+68]63 51 48.216. 
{iy __ | 86/]Brighteſt in the Foot of the Centaur « | i 215 42 31.1 14. 22 50 4-41 59 47 + 9-4116.26 
= -. Idee ef the Wolke @ | 3 [216 21 48.014 25 27 3.896 17 40.116. 
1 wy I 88[|Southern Scale of the Balance ': ' = ' „ | x] a 2.210 24 42.0ʃ1 oO 3.30014 c O.. 
5 5 „„ Eee ere 
= 5 I 89|Extremity of the Foot of the Wolf » J 442 34 6.6114-42-r6|-3-86{42 6130 
5 8 90 Following Foot of the Centaur . | * 3 220 45 12.714 43 3.84041 4 45.0l15.1 
i © | g1]Preceding Claw of the Scorpion 4 222 22 28.5 -49 30 3485 10 55.0147 
14 | © 92 Preceding of the Southern riangle es 7 1 7 | 3 224 O 2-814 56 o 5-29 67 43 32.3 
Tt 1 93 Northern Scale of the Balance ” ok - # ers * 2 2 22 1 553 15 4 8 3.30 8. 26 30.5 . 
= | 184 Following in the Wolf's Shoulder y 3% 29 38 3642195 1834 0 
i | 6:5 95 Followin in the North Scale of the Balance r 30 23 4 17 21 35 3+34 
= . | 96|Top of the Southern Triangle 148 3 233 20 42.1015 33 23 5:06 
13 1 97Southern Claw of th Scorpion ny es 1 5 1235 22 40.5% 47 31 3-6 
'Þ 99]Middle in the Forehead of the Scorpion. |: 14 3 |236 23 32.215 48 35 
; 100/Northera in the Forehead of the Scorpion K 8 | 2 |237 54 490/15. 51 31 
1:01] Top. of the Forehead of the Scorpion \' | - = , | 5 4 1239 15 54/15 147 0 
ö 5 Preceding Foot of Ophiuchus: 1 2 s: 8 £ OY 1 i 3 3 240 5 534 8.9715 
bo | Following in ahe ſame Foot of Ophiuchus, : + PF « | 7 [241 i 51.2 5 
f _  Jr04/Preceding of the Scorpion's Heart o | 4 [241 30 40.7116 4 . 
MB trosſpeicbteſt in the Scorgion's Heart, Antares of 1 1243 % 6440 
\ ob|Following of the Scorpion's Heart J 41245 Ct 16 20 22) 3. 
| 107|Following in the Southern. Triangle a | 3 175 37 5.9016 22 2 
Ii Southern in the Knee of Ophiuchus 95 * | 5 4 4 3 24 I 19 © 23 25 
1:09|Firſt Joint of the Scorpion's Tail : Fong — | o "Su 3 24 $1 14.0 * | 
YL 1 10ſSecond Joint of the Scorpion's Tait itt 2 + 3 248 44 84.6016 35 
Fi pu Brighteſt in the third Joint | 83 t | 3 449 12 7 | 
$: i112 Fourth Joint 2 VVV * 2c 2 5 5 3 1 2 
FP xr 113|Following Knee of Ophiuchus =»: | + 4 1 : 4 7 175 16 56 4/3 
q 114 Following Foot of Ophiuchus 3 9.3 |256 40 4, 217 6 21 3.674 4 
[| Þ oxide of the Alar 7 fo a tf; | [3 las 6 enemies 
1 ies Lins Star bs the Extremity of the Scorpion's Tail | » 2 228 27 Aae 23. 4. 
| e eee 1-46 ug. FO . al 3 59 5 59.4117 16 4e 4 
| , x O — - ga PN 
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, 1 at ow. bo OS '7} Rizh 4 . | | Kh oy * 
Soo run STans Navrs, Lg | 98 . E Dedliraiton [Ann | 
4 | „ N hs, $3 3 grees, &c. | in Time. | + each. 
2 Pracrs in their eee 1 „ . 5 _— FN 
fiſt Tan of the Scorpion's Tail ay 93259 59 56.1 17 19 24] 4.30042 48 23.2 
met Jin of the fame = = e 4 ug 
ixih Joint thereo! 2 f 12 31 53-8017 30 8 4.18139 59 49.0 
4 in the laſt Joint of the Serpent 4 „„ 46 49 26.917 47 18 3.76 3 38 56.3] 1, 
14 following at the point of the Arrow of dagittary y | 4 267 26 21.5117 49 45 3.8730 23 53:7] 0. 
15 Toy T ᷣͤ = 18 269 42 12.7]17 58 4 10 80 5 56-9] « 
Aland of Sagitta _ * _ * NNE 47 9 | 3 [271 14 31-8118 4 58] 3.85/29 54 18.4] 0 
120 Northern Extreme of the Bow of Sagittary a ; 5 3 7 - 2 1 1 301. 3670145; 5 57-4 
WC itta ORE, . 27 . 718 30 2 3.77127 13 13 
5 : F = - Wy 3 281 40 16.601 1} 3.8430 12 36.0 f 
en e, 5 n o | 4 282 25 19.118 2 pp 16322 5 "as . 
r5oeteding Shoulder of Sagittary | be # 1 + | 4 [282 49 38.318 51 19] 3.7728 0 30.6 
132 Following in the Head yg, ona "cog Ne 1 | 3 — 35 43. 18 54 23 3-59]21 23 48.8 
— RH 
, * ttar _ bo on | . * . 
e ef Auen 4 . 5 1429 58 30.6119 23 54, 4-01] 1 49 12.2 
Heel of the Peacock . WE OS, | ® | 4 |295 58 55.0019 43 56 5.92666 46 50.8 | 
7 Brights preceding in the Head of Capricorn R a 3 — 8 25 *: 4 - 3-55 '3 - 4 I 
Eye of the Peacoc Dl On 3 % of 4.89 4110.44 
10 lowing in the Head ö . R 8 3 05 52 34-0 20 7 30 3.39/15 33 2.7 19:54 
149/Zagaye of the Tactan 5 1 : ; — 77 50-9 — 19 52 795 15 fl 4 
$9 405 — e - (Mw 7 4 316 4 5.2 21 5 4 5.28066 5 19. | 
143 Preceding Shoulder of Aquarius „5 63 [319 35 53.71 18 24] 3.180 6 39 22.415.350 
144 Preteding in the Tail of the Goat 3 — : - p y | 3 321 27 12.5|21 25 49 3+35 17 46 42.0 16.66 
14;/Following in the Tail of the Goat „„ 323 18 86/21 3 N 9 14 425 6. 
146 Head of Ine 0 3 : Y 3 * n, — 31 2G. 71307536 
147,Preceding Wing of the Crane N | | & 3 - 5 7.71 52 he 3.98048 9 21. | 
following 4p er of Aquarius «= F a , - - 47.0 $3 1 opt 3 wt 3 
tne 1 0ucan - by - 1.4 1-3: 6 7 7 401 
140 ella Arm of Aquarius « * |» 3 332 11 5.6022 8 44] 3.09] 2 38 13-5117.71 
1$1/Thigh o the Crane WS | = . 8 3 336 54 3.2022 27 300 3.68048 10 51.0j18.43 
152 Water of Aquarius - MS N - A |. 4 1339 53 27.8022 39 34 3-16| 8 54 8.2118.82 
16 Leg of Aquarius a. 3 93 340 20 14.6022 41 21] 3.2207 8 39.91 8.87 
 [15,4]Brighteſt of the Southern Fiſhes, Fomalhaut * a | 1 341 5 5.0/2 44 20 3.3430 56 24.8 18-94 
165|Water of Aquarius Se TI, Ds A Hu. e FR. 221 3-131 7 23 31-2119.38 


dran, in Electricity, denotes the appearance of the electric | STAR, à red, is made with an ounce of aqua fortis, a periny- 
matter on a point into which it enters. Beccaria ſup-| worth of aqua vitæ, and filyer to the value of eighteen- 
poſes that the far is occaſioned by the difficulty with | pence, all heated — in a glaſs, arid the place an- 

which the electric fluid is extricated from the air, which | ointed therewith. This immediately turns the hair to a 
is an electric. See BR uss. „% ͤ Þ poet red; but it laſts-no longer than till the horſe caſts 

ST4x, in _Fortification, a little FORT, with five or more] his coat; when it is to be renewed, | | 
points, or ſaliant and re-entering angles, flanking one |STAR,.or STARR, flarrum, in our Oi Writers. All the 
another, and their faces go or 100 feet long. | * deeds, obligations, &. of g oo; were called farrs, 
Formerly, ſtar forts were frequently made in lines of | and writ. for the moſt part in 


| | | | r ebrew alone, or in He- 
circumvallation, after two or three redoubts. See REx- brew and Latin; one of which yet remains in the Trea- 
DOUBT, and SCONCE. _ | 


| | ſury of the Exchequer, written in Hebrew without points, 
STAR, in Heraldry, denotes a charge frequently borne on | the ſubſtance whereof is expreſſed in Latin juſt under it, 
the ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure | like an Engliſh condition under a Latin obligation: this 
of a far. It differs from the mullet, or ſpur-rowel, in | bears date in the reign of king John; and many /errs, Fil 14 
that it is not pierced as this laſt is. 1 as well of grant and releaſe, as obligatory and by way 1 111,998 
It uſvally conſiſts of five rays, or ſpokes. When it has | of mortgage, are pleaded and recited at large in the Plea | 1088 
| 
| 


bx or eight, as among the Germans and Italians, parti- | Rolls. 
cular mention muſt be made thereof in blazoning. 
STARS, on Meals, are marks of conſecration and deifica- | 
tion, being intended as ſymbols of eternity. F. Joubert 
ſays, they ſometimes expreſs the children of princes | 
reigning, and ſometimes the children dead; and placed 


in the rank of deities. I and the moſt conſiderable of which was in the king's ex- 
Fri, in the Manege. WV hite flars in the euere are] chequer at Weſtminſter; and no ſfarr was allowed to be 
eſteemed ee in all horſes, except w ite and grey valid, unleſs it were found in ſome of the ſaid repoſi- 
ones: where nature fails to produce this good criterion, | tor ies. TY, | en. 
Th nr have frequent recourſe to art. See HorsE. The word /arr is a contraction from the Hebrew /chetar, 
e met l Ne 


of making /ars, practiſed among the Dutch, | a deed or contract. 
5 to roaſt a lar 


ge onion in hot aſhes, and, when near tho- STAR, in Pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible matters; 
. Toughly done, to divide it in two, and dip it in ſcalding | Which being borne, or thrown aloft into the air, exhi- 
hot walnut-oil. This done, they immediately apply the | bits che appearance of a real ſtar. | . 
* ide thereof to che place the ar is to be on, and] Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to ROCKETS, a 
lep it there half an hour. After taking it off, they] number of them being uſually encloſed. in a conical cap, 
anont the ſcalded place with ointment of roſes: in a] or cover, at the head of the rocket, and carried up with 
© ume, ehe fcarf-ſkin falls off, and white hair grows | it to its utmoſt altitude, where the lars taking fire, are 
og Us room; but the middle always continues bare of | ſpread argund, and exhibit an agreeable ſpectacle. 
far? which is the certain characteriſtic of. an artificial STARS, to make, mix three pounds of ſalt-petre, eleven 


Before the baniſhment of the Jews under Edward I. 
their contracts and obligations were denominated /tarra, . »- ms 
or Harrs; which by an ordinance of Richard I. preſerved -- | WII; 
by Hoveden, were commanded to be enrolled and depo- e 
ſited in cheſts, under three keys, in certain places; one e 


The Vs eee Col NE AN. ounces of ſulphur, one of antimony, and three of gun- 
method moſt uſed among us is, to ſhave the hair | powder-duſt ; or twelve” oiinces of ſulphur, fix of falt- 

ay © place it is to be made on; then to apply a little | petre, five and a half of gunpowder-duſt,: four ounces 

8 A ot with a feather, or the like, paſſing it lightly of glibanum, one of maſtic, camphor, ſublimate of mer- 

"Hex bald place. This eats. away the roots, of, the] cury, and half an ounct of antimony am orpiment. 

Pay üben which will be ſücceeded by white. The | Moiſten the maſs with gum - water, and make it into little 

| ed u 


ran, 1 vez up with copperas, and green ointment. | balls, of the fize of a cheſnut, which dry eicher in the . 
waſh ne @ black, on a white or other coloured horſe, | ſun, or the oven. Theſe ſet on fire in the air, will re- 
and fie, ace to be changed frequently, with fern-roots | preſent far. 


kin ited in ley; and they ſay it will breed black S An is alſo a badge of the orders of the Gan TRR and 
als, 15 lame may be done by beating ſour milk, | BaTy. | Ns: | 
with, ruſt, together, and anointing the part there-|STAR, order of the, or our Lady of the STAR, an order of 

. | Fa 102 | knighthod inſtituted. by king John of France, in the 
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Others will have it inſtituted in 1 
leaſt, it appears, from the arms of this prince, that he 
ſtead of fleurs-de-lys, and /ars, he only bore two chains, 
Which, in the language of rebus, ſignified /oz in 4 cre- 
155 

ob le 
Academy of the Knights 


STaR of Alexandria, in Botany. See STAR of 
STAR-apple, in Botany. See Star-APPLE. _ 


8 


whole, it ſeems that this laſt mentioned is the i Are 


Tranſ. Ne 450. p. 455. | 


r mY + +: Y b *% 
@ 
ED A 


from a flar they wore on the 


ar 1252, denominated 


* 


Nobescl | NN : 
At firſt there were but thirty knights; but the order, in 
time, became depreciated by the multitude of perſons ad- 
mitted without any diſtinction. For which reaſon, 
Charles VII. when grand-maſter thereof, quitted it, 
and gave it the chevalier du Guet, knight of the watch 


at Paris, and his archers z who till wear a Far on their 


coats. But this account is contradicted by others : who 
will have the order inſtituted by king Robert, in 1022, 
in honour 'of the Holy Virgin, and to have fallen into 
diſregard during the wars of Philip de Valois. 
ke mentions another order of the Star, at Meſlina, 
in Sicily, h 
;nftitured” th the year 1268, by Charles of Anjou, bro- 
ther of St. Louis, king of the Two Sicilies. 
{i 464, by Renatus duke 
of Anjou, who took the title of king of - Sicily. At 
made ſome alteration in the collar of the order; for, in- 


whence hung a creſcent, with the old French word 40; 


cents | ; A £ 
Ae order, being ſunk into obſcurity, was raiſed 
by the people of Meſſina, under the name of the 
A the Star; reducing the ancient 

collar to a fingle far, placed on a forked croſs; and the 
number of knights to ſixty-two. Their device was, 
Monſtrant regibus fre. wo which they expreſſed by 


the four initial letters Ay * 3 the Har in the middle. ö 


TAR of Bethlehem, ornithogalum, in Botany, a genus of 
the hexandria monogynia claſs. Its charaCters are theſe : 
the flower has no empalement ; it is compoſed. of fix pe- 
tals, whoſe under parts are erect, but ſpread open above; 


(hecimen of a plant, which had been ſent to him 


Bethlebem. | 


* 0 — 


called alſo the order of the creſcent. This was : 
| are alſo of different ſizes, the largeſt or 


it hath ſix erect ſtamina, about half the length of the ” 
: This general diſtinction being eſtabliſhed, the general and 


— — 


— — 


SrAR- Board denotes the right fide of a ſhi 


STaAR-fi/h, aſterias, or Party marina, in Zoub 


is in the centre, and has five valves. Of this genus Lin 


-  proceſles are produced, which are covered with an ex. 


lindric in figure, refemble very much the branches af 


— 


lubordinate diſtinctions: from the molt remarkable di- 
ferences in each ſeries of /e//e of eyery claſs are conſli 
||  tuted the genera ; from the leſs remarkable difference 


from the minuter diſtinctions among theſe, the ſpecies 
are diſtinctly ſeparated from one another. The accurite 
: Linkius has hence eſtabliſhed a very regular method cf 

theſe animals, calling them 
_ differences, as oligactis, for ſuch of the firſt general d. 
viſion as have leſs than five lobes, or rays, and the lixe. 
Several of the ſpecies of the /tar-fi/þ are catable, and 


| Feet by phyſicians as ingredients in plaſters. 
five g rg rays, an 


| tu | 
number of legs, that they cover the whole ſurface: they 
are diſpoſed in four ranges, each of which contains about 


dred and four, and 


| horns, Uke thoſe of our garden-ſnails, but the 1 
animal to walk with, and are therefore called legs. Men. 
; Acad. Par. 1710. S's . 1 , 


When 16ſt, is not co | 
others of the inlekt world, but is extend 
Vb, 21. to the VR TIC 3, marine of various 
Wa 
no expectat 
other animals, as t 
other places, and | 
Which is very commonly known, and wich 
rally five rays or arms, with dent three or 


breakin 


* 


STA 


of the ſpectator is directed forward. 815 Lande ” 
ay, 


They ſay, ffar-board the helm, or helm 
the man at the helm ſhould put the helm To, Whey 
fide of the ſhip. LNCS night. 
of naked inſects, in ſorm of a radiated ſtar 1 8 Fen 
is ſituated in the centre, on. the under part, and 3 
in the centre, on the upper part. The tentaculz .. 
EBay numerous, and in a manner cover, a ate ex. 
whole upper ſurſace of the body, or th Tg 
the ramifications. 1 IH 20 © Extremities af 
The ſpecies of this genus being very numero i 
ſtinguiſned according to the e he 
| | - the 
Sf cateſt Nel 
ect in diameter, 
there are Others 


either the 


lanic flar-fiſb, forming a circle of three 
when its rays are fully extended ; while 
nat exceeding an inch in diameter. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the /ar-fiſh, ſea-/ar, or aft; 

is a genus of the molluſca order of worms, the 3 
of which are, that the body is depreſſed, covered y; 15 
cortaceous coat, and furniſhed with tentacula; the r 


næus has enumerated ſixteen ſpecies, one of which 

the moon aſterias, is entire, nine ſtellated, and fx 1 
diated. 2 3 
The moſt frequent kind of far-fi/h, is that which has, 
rays, which iſſue in. the manner of ſo many vermiſorm. 
or.worm-like proceſſes : theſe therefore are called full 
vermiformes, or the worm-like Har-. Another king 
nearly approaching to the nature of theſe, has more thin 
five rays, and from the ſides of theſe other tranſrett 


tremely fine kind of down, or hairineſs: theſe are called 
the Hairy /lar-fi/h. A third kind is called the aſtrop hte 
or plant-like /tar-f//þ : this is compoſed of a body from 
whence there ariſe a great number of branches, which 
diyaricating more and more, are at length increaſed, at 
divided into a prodigious number; and theſe being qq. 


. arrangements are naturally deduced ſrom the 


among each genus, the ſubordinate diſtinctions, and 


by names expreſſive of their 


ſome of them afford a very good nouriſhment. Some ar 


The common , /tar-fi/b, 


1 (terial; of Linnæus, vith 
prickly angles, is frequent in 
our ſeas, deſtructive to the 
ds. 9 2 e 

ray of the far-fi/þ is furniſhed with ſo very large? 


ceds on oyſters, and is very 


ſeventy-four ; ſo. that the whole ray contains three hut- 

| conſequently the fiſh has, upon al 
five of its rays, no leſs than fiſteen hundred and tyert 
legs. With all this numerous train of legs, however, 
the animal moves but very ſlowly and indeed they are 10 
ſoft and feeble, that they ſcarce deſerve the name of gs 


and, more properly ſpeaking, they arc a hs 


The amazing property of, reproducing, the efſentilpirs 


ed to the POL NE, and ſome en 
2 extended to the f, 
6 | kinds, an 
Ito many others, in which we at preſent bee 
no expectation of finding it. Mr. Reaumur, on 
covery, of this property in the polype, obſerve 

ey lay op. the ſhores of F 4% n 
often found t ecies of G 
ften found that ſp . 


* 


1 . 


two being wanting; and on taking up 2 
theſe mutilated ones, nature was always 
ducing the limb that was wanting 3 and 9 
other /tar-fi/h into ſeveral parts, 1. 
le while before the broken parts cc. 
every part remained alive; and by the appt 
things there remained no doubt, but that ting pat 
pieces will all, in time, reproduce their Wanting . 
8 


pd ex 

found 19 

cutting an 
4 


1 


very litt 


| 


produced from that meteor whic 


applied, to wens. _ 
dran: hst, in Artillery, conſiſts of four pieces of iron, 
whoſe baſes, when ſeparate, form the quadrant of a cir- | 


equal to the Hot of the cannon. 


The foflite world has been 


Mr. Reaumur could not ſtay long enough on the ſpot to 


Ge this; but Mr. de Villare on the coaſt of Rochelle, 


aw the whole proceſs very frequently in the urticæ ma- 


. ich he cut to pieces on purpoſe for the experi- 
Wy 120 which 1810 reproduced the parts he had cut 
i and the common fiſhermen of the coaſts, where 
Mr. Reaumur was in company with Mr. Juſſieu, ſeeing 
them making their experiments on the ſtar-fi/h, appeared 
to be well acquainted with their nature, and told them 
that they might cut and tear them as much as they 
leaſed, Fat they would not be able to kill them; ſo fa- 
mila was this piece of natural hiſtory known among 
theſe people, though unknown to thoſe who had em- 
loyed their lives in the ſearches after ſuch things. Phil. 
Tran. Ne 464. append. | 
The arboreſcent ſtar-f1 75, 0 

pus k of Linnzus, is one of the curioſities of nature 


found in ſeveral cabinets of natural: rarities. It is de- 


ſcribed as upwards of a foot in diameter, having its 
mouth in the middle; the figure of the trunk is pentan- 


lar, and from the five angles ariſe as many branches, 
which ſubdivide into ſeveral others, and thoſe again into 


other leſſer ones, till the laſt are ſcarce thicker than horſe- 
hairs, and in. number, by a moderate eſtimate, above a 
thouſand. The fella arboreſcens, in ſwimming, ſpreads 
all his branches like a net to their full length; and, as 
he perceives any prey within them, draws them in again; 
and thus takes it with all the dexterity of a fiſherman. 
Grew, Muſ. Reg. Societ. part i. ſect. 5. cap. 4. p. 122. 
This has been found in the north of Scotland, and on 
the coaſt of Cornwall. See BasKET-f/h. _ 


\ STaR-gazer, in Ichthyology, the Engliſh name of the u RA“ 


NOSCOPUS. 


ST4R-/hot, the common name of a gelatinous ſubſtance 
often found lying on the ſurface of the earth, and called | 


by ſome /tar-jelly, and ſtar-fallen. 
e vulgar have been always of "_—_—_ that this was 


$TAR; others have imagined it a vegetable ſubſtance, 
and ſuppoſed it grew out of the earth : neither of theſe 
however appear, upon a cloſe examination, to be the 


cafe, but that it is really the half-digeſted food of he- 
Tons, bitterns, crows, ſea-mews, and coddy-moddies, 


principally when they have fed upon frogs or earth- 
worms. | | 


The heads of frogs have been found whole in maſſes of 


this matter, as have alſo parts of worms; and theſe birds, 
when ſhot, have been found, when dying, to diſgorge a 
ſubſtance of the ſame kind. | 

It is a gelatinous ſubſtance, reſembling a thick mucilage 
of gum tragacanth, and is cold to the touch. There are 
often yellow ſpecks, and ſmall clots, like grumous blood, 
in it. It ſtinks like putrid fleſh when kept, and is prin- 
cipally found in miſty mornings, and in wet weather in 


autumn, winter, and ſpring. Moreton's Northampt. p. 


5 1 


Ir. Boyle ſays, he has ſeen this jelly reſolved, by digeſ- 
tion only, into a permanent liquor ; and that a phyſician 
of his acquaintance extolled it as a ſpecific, outwardly 

Works abr. vol. i. p. 310. 


cle; ſo that the whole being joined, forms a cylinder 


u e Each of theſe pieces 
furniſhed with an iron bar, 


attached to a ſort of link, as k 
Being diſcharged from the 


arms 


eys are ſtrung upon a ring. 


r. every way from the link in the centre. 
F 4 are uſed in the ſea-ſervice, and chiefly deſigned 
nth ng the ſails and rigging ; but their flight and 


ance, 


STAR-ſtone, aſteria, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a kind 
foſſil, of a very regular figure and ſtruc- 


of extraneous 


dene = approaching "oy much to the nature of the 
2 Ny having the ſame ſubſtance and inner ſtructure, | 


form; as much of the fame ſize, though different in 


and as thoſe foſſils have fragments of ſhelly bo- | 


dies, to which 
pendages 
Hg, 20 them, ſo theſe have both the one and the 
Yendicules firſt called a/teropodia, and the others the a 

% » Or wires of the afteria. Tab. II. Foſfils, 


they are ſometimes found affixed, and 


ents and rem; 
wake mains of the 


e 8 converted into ſt 
a 
rk in th 


gonly enriched by the frag- 
everal kinds of /ſtar-fi/þ whic 
one, and have been variouſly 
** at ſtate, as to their origin. The aſteriæ 
#h o ray affirmed to be the foſſile radii of the ſtar- 
<cempede, or ten-rayed kind; and others 


ht it evident 
© remaing of 2 that ſome ſpecies of them have 


ere. Ne 


tae common coriaceous kinds. The 
4. Ns | 5 


» ſtella arboreſcens, or caput Ma- 
theſe bodies 


they call a falling- | 


gun, the four branches or | 


n are very precarious at any conſiderable di- | 


like branches, or the rudiments of ſuch, 


STA 


ENCRINOS, or LIL1UM Japideum, ſeems to be a part of - 


one of the ten-rayed kinds; and the TROC¹HITA, and 


ENTROCHL, are plainly owing to the fragments of ſeve- 
ral of theſe kinds. Linkius, de Stellis Marin. 

Mr. Ellis has particularly deſcribed, and illuſtrated by 
figures, foſſils of this kind, as well as the animal or Har- 
f/h to which they belong; but as the ſtem of the ani- 
mal, the ſpecimen of which he examined, and from 
which his deſcription is taken, was broke off ſhort at the 
bottom; he is in doubt whether it moves about in the 
ſea, or is fixed to rocks and ſhells by a baſe, like corals, 
ſponges, and keratophytons. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. part 
1. art. 56. 


The asTEROPODIA, in ſubſtance and inner ſtructure, 


agree perfectly with the ſhells of the RcHINIT R, ſound 


in our mg and with the afteriz and entrochi 

eing all compoſed of obliquely-arranged 
plates of a tabulated ſpar: they are uſually compoſed of 
ſeveral joints, but they are only very imperfect fragments 
of the body of the animal the after:e have once been a 
part of ; the ſeveral parts of which they are compoſed 
are all convex on one fide, and concave on the other, 
but they are of very different ſhapes, being ſometimes 


roundiſh, ſometimes oblong, often quadrangular, and 
not unfrequently of different numbers of angles. They 


have frequently two, ſometimes more ridges running a- 
croſs them, and ſometimes they have tubercles, or ſmall 
protuberances, ſtanding either on their upper or under 
fide : they are ſometimes found ſingle, but more fre- 
quently compound, or arranged into ſmaller or larger 
parcels, being placed one over another in the manner of 
the tiles of a houſe, and ſeem truly to have been origi- 
nally part of an imbricated ſhell, or cruſt of ſome ſpecies 
of ſea-fiſh. They are in theſe compound maſſes even 
very evidently fragments, and are uſually of irregularly 
broken figures, though ſometimes they reſemble, in ſome 
degree, parts of the rays of one orother of the kinds of 
ftar-fiſh. They are uſually found looſe from the aſteriæ, 
though lying among them; but ſometimes the a/terie are 


regularly fixed on them, juſt as the entrochi on the mo- 
_ diol}, and are plainly ſeen to have originally grown out 


of them. 85 | 

The encrinos of authors is one kind of afteropodium, and 
has been affirmed by ſome perfectly to agree in figure 
with a ray of the Magellanic far-fi/h. This is, however, 
ſeldom found in ſuch a compound ſtate ; it uſually is 
met with in ſingle joints, and then is what authors call 
the aſteropodium minus, or ſmall afteropodium. 


Theſe bodies are uſually of a pale bluiſh grey, or aſh co- 
Tour; ſometimes they are whitiſh, and ſometimes, though 


more rarely, yellowiſh, or reddiſh. ' 


_ Having thus far deſcribed the afteropodia, which ſeem 


properly the baſes of the afteri2, we ſhall be more intel- 
ligible in the account of the afteriz themſelves, which 
are to be treated of merely as branches of them ; though, 
from their being much more frequent than theſe their 
baſes, they are much more familiarly known, and uſu- 
ally more regarded. The afterie are ſhort, and com- 
monly ſomewhat crooked angular columns, compoſed of 


ſeveral joints, each reſembling the figure of a radiated 
far, with a greater or ſmaller number of rays in the 


different ſpecies: they are uſually found of about an inch 
in length, and of the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. Some 


| of them have five angles, or rays, and others only four, 
the extremity of which iss 


and in ſome the angles are equidiſtant, while in others 
they are irregularly ſo; in ſome alſo they are ſhort and 
blunt, while in others they are long, narrow, and point- 
ed; and ſome have their angles ſo 7 ſhort and obtuſe, 
that at firſt fight they may be taken for entrocho-aſterie.. 
The ſeveral joints in the ſame ſpecimen are uſually all of 
the ſame thickneſs; this however is not always the caſe, 
but in ſome they are larger at one end, and in others at 
the middle, than in any other part of the body; and 
ſome ſpecies have one of the rays biſid, ſo as to emulate 
the appearance of a ſix-rayed kin. 

All the afterie are naturally ſulcated between the angles, 
but this in a very different degree; ſome are very little 
ſo, while others are cut ſo deeply, that the ſingle joints 
of them reſemble the rowels of a'ſpur. One end of the 
column is frequently found finely m__—_— along the 
edges of the angles, or rays, while the other end is 
ſmooth, or nearly ſo; and the ſame is often. the caſe alſo 
in the fingle joints. Not unfrequently, alſo, one end of 
a column is indented, and the other has five ſtriæ, run- 
ning from a hollow centre to the ſulei between the rays. 
They are found of various bigneſſes and colours; the 
longeſt ſeldom arrive, however, at two inches, and they 
are found of all the intermediate bigneſs from this dowa 
to the length of a barley-corn : they are not unfrequently 
found, alſo, compreſſed and flatted, as is common to the 
foſſils: that have been formed in animal moulds. ; 
They are uſually bedded in ftrata of clay, Bough not un- 
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frequently in .thoſe of a lax ſort of quarry-ſtone, and 
ſometimes in a harder. They uſually have ſea-ſhells, and 
other marine remains, lying about them; and ſometimes 
' theſe ſhells adhere to the after iæ, and when ſeparated 
from them do no injury to the afterie, but themſelves | 
ſhew a mark of the figure of the body, or part of the 
column, when a part has been always wanting in the 
ſhell. 
From the columns of the aſteriæ there are ſometimes 
propagated certain ſmall branches, like thoſe of the en- 
trochi ; theſe are called by authors appendiculæ aſteria- 
rum, or the wires of the after iæ. 3 : 
They are compoſed of ſeveral ſhort cylindric joints, with 
obliquely-truncated ends, and each hollowed to the mid- 
dle, where there ſtands a ſmall tubercle. Theſe branches 
are ſometimes two inches long, and the largeſt or thickeſt | 
joint always adheres to the afteria, all the ſucceeding | 
ones growing ſmaller, and the branch taperer toward the 
end. In their natural ſituation on the a/7eria, they ſtand 
in regular circles at different diſtances, one above an- 
other: there is always one wire in each of the ſulci, or 
channels of the body, and theſe ſtand evenly againſt one 


another. 


account of it. Signior Beccaria miles it | 
that it is an electrical appearance, and in Na u d 


poſition he recites the following fact. A | 

after ſun-ſet, he and ſome friends that _ * 
obſerved a falling ſtar direCting its courſe towards 0 
and apparently growing larger and larger, but it ald 
peared not far from them; when it left their faces, han 
and cloaths, with the earth, and all the neighbou:. 0 
77 5 ſuddenly illuminated with a diffuſed and 5 ob- 
ight, attended with no noiſe at all. During hey en 
* at this appearance, a ſervant informed them 0 


e had ſeen a light ſhine ſuddenly in the garden, and py 


pecially upon the ſtreams which he was throwing : 

ter it. All theſe appearances were evidently dedr = 
and 8. Beccaria was confirmed-in his coneQure: 2 
electricity was the cauſe of them, by the quant; 2 
electric matter which he had ſeen gradually __ 
towards his kite, which had very much the appear 
of a falling flar. Sometimes alſo he ſaw a kind of a 
round the kite, which followed it when it chan dj 
place, but left ſome light, for a ſmall, ſpace of tim a 
the place which it had quitted. Prieſtl. Elec. wal. 1 
434, 8 vo. See IGNIS faturs. 5 wh 


Theſe wires, or appendiculæ, are very ſeldom, however, STAR- chamber, court of. See Co URT. | 
found in this their native ſtate, or fixed to the bodies of |STAR-fort, or redoubt, in Fortification. See STax, Ry. 


the ofterie 3. they are commonly found broken off, and 


DOUBT, and FoRT. g 


lying looſe among them, and the rudiments only of them STARAPHAXAT, a name uſed by ſome of the old wi. 


remaining on the afteriz, and very rarely even theſe. | 
'The wires themſelves are more frequently found wholly 


ters for any medicine that reſtrains fluxions upon the 
eyes, noſe, or fauces. „ * 


ſeparate from them, and either in fragments of different STA RCH, a fecula, or ſediment, found at the bottom of 


lengths, or in ſingle joints, immerſed in ſtone, or lying 
among the ſtrata of clay. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 654. 
The aſteriæ may be reduced to two kinds; the firſt, thoſe 


whoſe whole bodies make the form of a lar; the ſecond, | 


thoſe which in the whole are irregular, but which are 
adorned, as it were, with conſtellations in the parts. 

Dr. Liſter, for diſtinction's ſake, only gives the name 
aſteria to the former ſort, diſtinguiſhing the latter by the 
appellation of 4ſlroites; the other naturaliſts generally 


uſe the two indiſcriminately. The aſteria, ſpoken of by [STARCH of wheat, method of making. The grain, being 


the ancients, appears to be this latter kind. Plott, Nat. 
Hiſt. Oxford. cap. 5. ſect. 16. ſeq. Mercat. Metalloth. 
arm. g. cap. 1060. 5 3 
The quality of moving in vinegar, as if animated, is] 
ſcarce perceivable in the aſtroites, but is ſignal in the 
2 The former muſt be broken in ſmall pieces be- 
ore it will move; but the latter will move, not only in 
2 whole joint, but in two or three knit together. Plott, | 
Nat. Hill Oxford. fect. 26, ſeq. 
STAR thi/ile, See CEnNTAURY. 5 
 STAR»=wort, after, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 


of the Hyngengſia polygamia ſuper flua claſs; the charac-| 
ters of which are theſe: it has a compound flower, com-| 
poſed of ſeveral female and hermaphrodite florets, which 


are included in one common ſcaly empalement ; the rays 
of the flower are compoſed of female flowers, whoſe 
upper parts are ſtretched out on one fide like a tongue, 
and indented in three parts at the end; the hermaphro- 
dite flowers form the diſk or middle; theſe are funnel- 
ſhaped, divided at the top into five parts, which ſpread 
open, and have each five ſhort ſlender ſtamina, crowned 
with cylindrical ſummits; in the bottom is placed a ger- 
men, which becomes an oblong ſeed, crowned with down; 
the female flowers have a germen, ſupporting a flender | 
ſtyle, crowned by two reflexed, oblong ſtigmata, which 
have no ſtamina, but in other reſpeCts reſemble the her- 
maphrodite flowers. Linnæus and Miller enumerate | 
thirty-ſeven ſpecies. n db | 
whe ors American, or 23 of Vera Crux, tridax, | 
in Botany, a genus of the ſyngene/ia polygamia ſuper flua | 
claſs. Its 3 are ier 5 13 * | 
mon, cylindrical, imbricated empalement; the ſcales are |. 
 acute-pointed, and erect; the flowers are compoſed of | 
hermaphrodite floxets in the diſk, and the rays of female | 
half florets; the hermaphrodite florets are funnel-ſhaped, 
of one petal, cut at the brim into five points ; theſe have 
five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical 
ſummits, joined 3 and an oblong crowned ger- 
men, ſupporting a briſtly ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
ſtigma ; the germen afterward becomes an oblong, ſin- 
glc ſeed, crowned with a ſimple down; the female half- 
orets are plain, of one petal, cut into three ſegments at 
the top; theſe have an oval germen, like the herma- 
pooe florets, but no ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by | 
| lingle ſeeds of the ſame ſhape. We know but one ſpe- 
_ cies of this genus. | 
STAR-wort, baſlard, in Botany, a ſpecies of buphthalmum. 
See Ox-eye. 5 
S TAn- wert, yellow, in Botany, a ſpecies of inuln. See 
1 N MEANT. ROPE: | 82550 
TAR, falling, in Meteore a meteor, the explication 
of * has puzzled al philofophers: rill W e , 
diſcoveries in electricity have led to the molt probable | 


into | 
The belt is white, ſoft, and friable, eafily broken into 


to make them work more freely, and to P 


tions with the viſcous ſubſtance w 


ſtarch, with three ounces of any agree 


veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of 
which fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, by paf 
ing it through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which, 
Ding dried in the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards b 

ittle pieces, and ſo fold. 1 
powder. Such as require very fine arch do not content 
themſelves, like the ſtarchmen, with refuſe of wheat; 
but uſe the fineſt grain. The proceſs is as follows. 


well cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, 


which they expoſe to the ſun, when in its greateſt heat; 


changing the water, twice a day, for the ſpace of eight 


or twelve days, according to the ſeaſon. When the 


grain burſts eaſily under the finger, they judge it ſuſt- 


ciently fermented, The fermentation perfected, and the 


grain taus ſoftened, it is put, handful by handful, in a 
canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour from the huſks ; which 
is done by rubbing and beating it on a plank, laid acroſs 


| the mouth of the empty veſſel that is to receive the flour. 


As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there is {een 
ſwimming on the top a reddiſh water, which is to be care- 
fully ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water is 
to be put in its place; which, after ſtirring the whole 
together, is alſo to be ſtrained through a cloth, or ſieve; 
and what is left behind, put into the veſſel with new 
water, and expoſed to the ſun for ſome time. As the 
ſediment thickens at the bottom, they drain off the wa 


ter four or five times, by inclining the veſſel, but vith- 


out paſling it through the ſieve. What remains at bot- 


tom is the farch, which they cut in pieces to get out, 


and place it to dry in the ſun or ſtove. When dry it 
laid up for uſe. | 


To uſe flarch, they take as much as is needed, and ſteep 
it in water over night, changing the water four or five 
e 


times. The ſtarchmen, uſing the refuſe of wheat, only 
obſerve a part of all theſe things in their process; but 
their /Zarch falls far ſhort of this. Te 

In the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1739, 
p- 24+ edit. Paris, a kind of Harch is mentioned, made 
of potatoes and red truffles. By the ſhort account there 
given, this farch ſeems not to ſo good as the com- 
mon, but might be ef uſe in caſe of a ſcarcity of wheat. 


Starch yields in analyſis the ſame principles with honey, 
ſugar, and manna viz. an acid, and an oi 


I, which uk; 
and it is the ſame ſubſtance in all vegetables coat 


ing it, 3 
Starch is uſed along with ſmalt, or ſtone blue, to rg” 
and clear linen. The powder thereof is alſo uſ 
whiten and powder the Fair, 3 ** 
It is alſo uſed by the dyers, to diſpoſe their ſtuſſ io 

colours the better. 3 | Fe 
Starch is ſometimes uſed inſtead of ſugar-candy 55 1 
ing with the colours that are uſed in ſtrong | ries 


cracking. It is alſo uſed medicinally for the E. _ 
hich t w 


wheat forms with milk, in fluxes and —2 of 


various forms of powders, mixtures, 2 b on 
and a little ſugar, compoſe. an elegant jelly, _—_ 
ſpoonful may be taken every hour or two. . 


tinous mixtures are likewiſe an uſeful injection i... 


The cc 


black. 


STA 


articularly where the lower inteſtines have 
the flux, or are conſtantly! 
matter. 

6. and 12 Ann. 
ſhall be paid 44. a pound, over and 


anden mueus abraded by 
| mucus abraded 
ben e acrimony of the 


initated 
hy 10 5 cap. 2 
all farch _ 


ot her powder that will ſerve'for the ſame uſes 
arciy 


on importation pay the ſame duties as 
25 1 tr e, 3 G. cap. 4. And by the ſaid 
e all farch made in the kingdom, 
— f 3d. a pound. No perſon ſhall be a maker of 
1 1 the limits of the head office of exciſe in 
abba, anleſs he occupies a tenement of 10l. a year or 


woward, for which he ſhall be aſſeſſed in his own name, 


and * and poor. Places of making arch are 


„under penalty of 50¼. Officers may at all 
1 rd nd 25 penalty of obſtructing 
hom is 50l. Notice of emptying the vats, and of tak- 
ine the waters out of the tubs, 1all be given, on pain 
of forfeiting 2 19 G. III. cap. 40. The maker 

regular, ſquare, 
* Fiining his green Harch, before it 
ihe ſtove, on pain of 10/. 3 and give notice of boxing, 
and an account of drying, &. nor ſhall he remove any 
arb after it is dried, before it be weighed, &c. by the 
"fficers, on pain of 200/. 4 G. II. cap. 14. 19 G. III. 
40. „ 
Condeſtine manufacture, or concealing of arch, ex- 
poſes the part concerned, unleſs he can make it appear 
that the duty 5 been paid, to a forfeiture of 50/. z and 
obſtructing the officer in entering, ſeizing, & c. the ſame, 
incurs a forfeiture of roo/. 4 G. II. cap. 14. 23 G. 
I. cap. 21. And by 19 G. III. cap. 40. if the maker 
ſhall conceal any ſlarch, with intent to defraud his ma- 
jelty of the duties, he ſhall forfeit 100/. Weekly entry 
ſhall be made, on pain of 5o/. ; and the duties ſhall be 
deared within ſix weeks, on pain of double duty. No 
furch ſhall be imported, except in packages, containing 
Alb. on pain of forfeiture, and of 50l. from the maſ- 
ter of the veſſel. Starch that hath paid the duties may 


he exported with a drawback of the duties, but no draw- 
back {hall be allowed on the exportation of foreign /fnrch | 
imported. 10 Ann. cap. 26. 23 G. II. cap. 21. No 


perfumer, &e. ſhall make, uſe, or offer to ſale, any hair- 
powder made of or mixed with alabaſter, talc, plaiſter 


of Paris, whiting, lime, &c. (ſweet ſcents only excepts- | 


ed) on pain of Rong the ſame, and 50/. 12 Ann. 
ſtat. 2. cap. 9. And i 
| mix any powder of alabaſter, &c. (rice firſt made into 


ſtarch, and ſweet ſcents only excepted) or make or fell 


any made, with ſuch materials, he ſhall forfeit the ſame, 


and 20/1, Or if he ſhall have in his poſſeſſion, for mak- 
ing, mixing, or counterfeiting hair-powder, any mate- 
ral beſides arch, or powder of arch, or rice made into 
flarch, he ſhall forfeit the ſame, and 1o/. Places for 
making hair-powder are to be entered, and officers may 
enter and ſurvey them, under a penalty of 20/. 4 G. II. 


cap. 14. The forementioned forfeitures ſhall be diſtri- 
butcd half to the king, and half to the proſecutor. By | 


20 Geo, II. e. 52. for all flarch, and hair-powder made of 
farch, or other-powder that will ſerve for the ſame uſes, 
mported, ſhall be paid an additional duty of 2d. a pound. 


For all farch made in Great Britain ſhall be paid an ad- 
14. a pound. Beſides the above duties, 


ditional duty of 
o* is ſubject to 5/. per cent. impoſed by 19 G. III. 
| king, or STARE, ſturnus, 


£08 of birds, of the order of the paſſeres; the charac- 


ters of which are, that the beak is awl-ſhaped, deprefled, | 


ſtat. 2. cap. 9. for 


er duties; and all hair-powder made of | 


a duty ſhall be | 


to the poor rates; and elſewhere, unleſs he | 


or oblong boxes only for box- 
8 dried in 


any maker of hair-powder ſhall | 


in Ornithology, a diſtinẽt 


. 


tius under the name of the Indian flarling, or Airnts In. 
dicus. This is of the fize and ſhape — — 4 — 5 
ſtarling, but is variegated with a deep blue, a lead co- 
lour, and a pale grey, and has on its head a very beauti- 
ful yellow creſt. It learns to imitate the human 
and talks much better than the parrot, 
in being over noiſy. 5 h | 
STARO. See Talian Dry Mas uk Es. 5 
STAROSTE, in Modern Hiftory, a name given in Poland 
to the governors of cities and caſtles. They are appoint- 
ed by the king to ſuperintend his revenues, and to admi- 
niſter ge in his name. The diſtrict ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of each is called ſaroſty. However, there 
are ſome ſtaroſts, who have no juriſdiction. 
STARTING, among Brewers, the putting of new beer, or 
ale, to that which is decayed, to revive it again. 
STARTING, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be ſtart 
ing, ſkittiſn, or timorous, that takes every object he fees 
to be otherwiſe than it is; upon which he ſtops, flies 
out, and ſtarts ſuddenly to one fide, inſomuch that 
the rider cannot make him come near the place where 
the object is. This fault is more common to geldings 
than ſtone-horſes. Such horſes alſo as have bad eyes are 
moſt ſubject to it, as well as thoſe that have been kept a 
long time 1n a ſtable without airing ; but theſe laſt are 
eaſily cured of it. When you have a ſkittiſh horſe, ne- 
ver beat him in his conſternation, but make him advance 
8 with ſoft means, to the ſcare- crow that alarms 
him, till he recovers it, and gains aſſurance. 5 
STARVING te death, a kind of puniſhment uſed by the 
people of Arragon ſome ages ago; and it is reported by 
Tavernier, that the chief ladies in the kingdom of Ton- 


l voice, 
but is troubleſome 


 _quin are at this day ſtarved to death for adultery, 
STASIS, a word uſed by phyſicians to expreſs a ſtagnation 


of the humours. 5 
STATE, or EsTATE, an empire, kingdom, province, or 
extent of country, under the ſame government, See 
ESTATE. d | | 
STATE, civil. See CIVIL. 
STATE, free. See FREE. 
STATE is alſo uſed for the policy 
of a nation. Hence, miniſters of fate, reaſons of tate, 
&c. See GOVERNMENT. We 
Politicians diſtinguiſh ſeveral forms of fate, viz. the mo- 
narchic, as that of England; ſee Monarcnr : the de- 
mocratic, as that of Rome and Athens: ſee DE mo- 
CRACY : the oligarchy, as that of Venice; ſee OLIGAR- 
CHY: and the ariſtocracy, as that of Spattaz ſee ARI- 
STOCRACY. 3 ez 
STATE, council of, in Modern Hiſtory, was projected by 
the ſtates of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, in con- 
junction with William I. prince of Orange, and erected 
in 1584 with ample authority. All affairs of fate, the 
army, and revenue, were entruſted to the care of this 
council; but the ſtates, growing jealous of this extraor- 
dinary power, reduced it gradually; and by a new in- 
ſtruction in 1651, the diſpoſition of military affairs, and 
the command of the army, were in part transferred to the 
ſtates-general, with the advice of the council. In this 
council the provinces are repreſented by ſuch a number 
of deputies as bears ſome proportion to the quota of 
money which each contributes for the ſupport of the 
whole, Groeningen excepted. Guelderland has one, 
Holland three, Zealand two, Utrecht one, Friſeland 
two, Overyſſel one, and Groeningen two. Theſe are 
all changed every three years, except the deputy from 
the nobility of Holland, and the two from Zealand, who 
enjoy their poſts for life. Here every member has a de- 
ciſive voice, and preſides for a week in his turn, without 
regard to the rank of the provinces. The governors or 


or form of government 
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an obtuſe ; the upper mandible is entire, with ſpreading | $8TaDTHOLDERS of the provinces have a feat, but no 
Op, the noſtrils are guarded above by a prominent | deciũve vote in this council, in which affairs are deter- 
. and the ton ue is ſharp, Of this genus Linnæus mined by a majority of voices. - | 
, | rates five ſpecies. | | | STATE of a diſeaſe, the ſame with Ack. 
; common _ſ?arling is about the ſize of the common | STATED wind. See Wix v. | 


n — of the male being about three | STATELY, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be ately, 


in old birds; female ſomewhat leſs; the bill, | that goes with a proud, {trutting gait. „ 
blen 3, 15 yellow ; the whole plumage black, very STA TER, an ancient filver coin, weighing four Attic 
each fe = with changeable blue, purple, and copper; drachms, and worth about three ſhillings and a penny 
kee na er being marked with a pale yellow ſpot; the | ſterling. . See DRACchHu. | | 5 | 
4 with — * edged with yellow, and ſlightly glofſed | There was alſo a gold coin under this name: that of 
z3 tne 


f 2 quill-feathers and tail are duſky; the 
5 with de ed with yellow on the exterior ſide, 10 laſt 
l; Th ſe irty white 3 th 


Nee was much valued, having on one ſide the figure 
0 
e legs are of a reddiſh brown. 


a woman's heady and on the other that of the head of 


K ug b . a lion; in weight it was equal to two drachms, and in 
ny towers, cliff; r hollow trees, eaves of houſes, value to twenty-eight ſilver drachms of Athens. The 
{ or five eggs of nd. high rocks over the ſea z they lay four | gold Hater of Athens was equal in value to twenty 
4 - ot a pale reeniſh aſh- colour; they feed on | drachms, and a drachm of gold was equal to about ten 
f | boles, and rg and, it is ſaid, will got into pigeon | of filver. | mY. | 
; flocks; their g the eg $3 in winter aſſemble in targe | STATERA Romana, or ſteelyard, a name given to the 
: they are = is ſo bitter, as to be ſcarce eatable ;|| Roman balance. | | Ne 
1 unt. oeile, and may be taught to ſpeakx. Pen- STATES, à term applied to the ſeveral orders, or claſſes, 
pF AU, Ray mention. . 3 3 of a people, aſſembled to conſult of matters for the pub- 
. | Vunentions a beautiful ſpecies, deſcribed by Bon- lic good. See Es TAT R. 5 | 
6 | STATES- 
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STATES-GENERAL, the name of an aſſembly, confiſt- | 
ing of the deputies of the Seven United Provinces. 
In this aſſembly, the deputies of each province, of what 
number ſoever they be, have only one voice, and are 
eſteemed as but one perſon, the votes being given by pro- 
vinces. Each province preſides at the aſſembly in its 


turn, according to the order ſettled among them: Guel-|. 


derland preſides firſt, then Holland, 8c. ; 
This aſſembly is the repreſentative of the ſovereignty of 
the Union, which reſides properly in the general aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates themſelves of all the ſeveral provinces; 
but as that aſſembly ordinarily conſiſts of ſeven or eight 
hundred perſons, it was reſolved, after the departure of 
the earl of Leiceſter, in order to avoid expence, and the 
confuſion of ſo numerous a body, that the provincial 
eſtates ſhould, for the future, be ordinarily repreſented 
by their deputies, under the name of the Slates- general; 
who were always to reſide at the Hague, and who alone 

are now called States- general. 
STaTEs of Holland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the deputies 
of the councils, or colleges, of each city; wherein re- 
ſides the ſovereignty of that province. . 
Originally, none but the nobility, and the fix principal 
Cities, had ſeats, or voices, in the /tates. At preſent there 
are the deputies of eighteen cities. The nobility have 
the firſt voice, which 1s pronounced by the grand pen- 
ſionary, as penſionary of their order. The other pro- 
vinces of the Union have likewiſe their /ates, repreſent- 


ing their ſovereignty; deputies from which make what 


they call the States-general. 
 STATHEUSIS, formed of Saber, 
the old writers to expreſs the torrefaction, or roaſting of 
ſome medicines before a flow fire, as is done frequently 
at preſent with rhubarb, &c. | 
STATHOLDER. See STADTHOLDER. | | 
STATICAL baroſcope. See Baroscoyr, and BaRoME- 
TER. pe RT 
 STATICAL is ſometimes applied in a peculiar ſenſe to the 
experiments made as to the quantity of PERSPIRATION, 
and other excretions of the human body. 

WWe have a very particular account of ſome experiments 
of this kind in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 472. 
or Abr. vol. ix. p. 475- made by Dr. John Lining of 
Charles-Town, in South Carolina. ; e 

STATICAL "ygreſcope See HYGROSCOPE. 

STATICE, in Botany. See THRIF r. TN 

_ STATICS, fatice, formed of nu, I weigh, a branch of 
mathematics, which conſiders weight or gravity, and the 
motion of bodies ariſing therefrom. | 


Thoſe who define mechanics the ſcience of motion, make 


fiatics a member thereof; viz. that part which conſiders 
the motion of bodies ariſing from gravity. | 
Others make them two diſtinct dodl 

chanics to the doctrine of motion and weight, in refe- 
rence to the ſtructure and power of machines; and /ta- 

ties to the doctrine of motion, conſidered merely as 


ariſing from the as of bodies, without any immedi- 


ate reſpect to machines. On which footing, fatics 

ſhould be the doctrine, or theory, of motion; and me- 

chanics, the application thereof to machines. 

For the laws 

3 5 

STATICS, ftatici, in Medicine, a 

ſons ſeized with epilepſies. ES | 
Statics differ from cataleptics, in that theſe laſt have no 
ſenfe of external objects, nor remember any thing that 
paſſes at the time of the paroxyſm ; whereas the /atici 
are all the while taken up with ſome very ſtrong, lively 
en ; which they remember well enough when out of 

e nt, | | 


_STATICULA, among the Romans, thoſe little figures 


with which it was 


| uſual to adorn their drinking cups, 
called /cyphi. | 3 | 


_ STATICULL, among the Romans, a kind of dancing pan- 


tomimes. See PANTOMIME, 
STATION, in Geometry, &c. a place pitched upon to make 
an obſervation, take an angle, or the like. | | 
An inacceſſible height, or diſtance, is only to be taken 
by making two /ations, from two places whoſe diſtances 
are known. In making maps of provinces, &c. ſtations 
are fixed on all the eminences, &c. of the country, and 
angles taken thence to the ſeveral towns, villages, &c. 
In ſurveying, the inſtrument is to be adjuſted by the nee- 
dle, to anſwer the points of the horizon at every ation; 
the diſtance. from the laſt /ation to be meaſured, and an 
angle to be taken to the next lation; which includes the 
whole buſineſs of ſurveying. | 
In levelling, the inſtrument is rectified, that is, 
level at each 
backwards. 


We have a method of meaſuring diſtances at one /ation, 


in the Philoſophical e, Ne 7. by means of a 


1 it is placed 
lation, and obſervations made forwards and 


- 


I heat, a word uſed by 


STATION-l/ine, in Surveying. See LINE and Suzrer 


rines, reſtraining me- 


of STATICS, ſee GRavitry, DescenT,| 


kind of epileptics, or per- 


teleſcope. But the praQice of this 1 
i ſwer 4 the theory. | method does not z 
TATION, line of, in Perſpectidve. See | 
STATION, in K Me poſition, 1 
planet, in the ſame point of the 2odiac 
As the earth, whence we view the moti 
nets, is out of the centre of their orbits, the pf 
v. to proceed irregularly ; being ſometimes © ps 
orwards, that is, from welt to eaſt, which is ca 
direction; ſometimes to go backwards, ® 
weſt, which is called their retrogradation. 
Now between theſe two ſtates there muſt be an; 
diate one, wherein the planet neither appears 3 
wards nor forwards, but to ſtand ſtill, and kee 12 
place in her orbit; which is called her al *Y 
STATION, STAT10, in Church Hiſtory, is applied 
faſts of the fourth and ſixth days of the week that wa 
neſday and Friday; which many among the mig 
ſerved with much devotion, till three of the ws 6 
afternoon. 8. Peter of Alexandria, in his Cl 
Epiſtle, can. 15. obſerves, that it was appointed a 
formably to ancient tradition, to faſt week] on ye 
days; on. Wedneſday, in memory of the coun the J 
took to put our Saviour to death; and on Friday c: 
count of his paſſion. Some regard to which is till 
by the church of England. See ABS TIN RENE 
STATION is alſo uſed in the church of Rome, for 3 chunt 
where indulgences are to be had on certain days ; 
It was St. Gregory that fixed the fations at Rome, ; 
the churches where the office was to be performed * 
day of Lent, and on ſolemn feaſt-days. Theſe * 
he marked down in his Sacramentary, as they now ſti 
in the Roman Miſſal; appropriating them chief to th 
patriarchal and titular churches : but though the fa 
were fixed, the archdeacon did not fail, at each ſatin 
to publiſh to the people the following ation. 
STATION is alſo a ceremony in the Rowiſh church, where 
the prieſts or canons go out of the choir to fins an x 
them before the cruciks, or the image of our Lady. Th 
ceremony is aſcribed to St. Cyril, 
STATION, lation, racy, in the Ancient Muſic, was ſome 
times uſed for any fixed pitch, or degree of ſound, whe 
ther produced by intention or remiſſion; 


ppearance 
or ſerery L i 


ons of the ol 


ING. | | 
STATIONARY, in Afronomy, the ſtate of a planet whe 
It ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of th 

zodiac. The planets having ſometimes a progreſſive, an 

ſometimes a retrograde motion, there will be ſome poi 
wherein they appear ationary. Now a planet will 
ſeen fationary, when the line that joins the earth's a 
- planet's centre is conſtantly directed to the ſame point i 

the heavens, that is, when it keeps parallel to itſelf, I 
all right lines drawn from any point of the earth's orb 

parallel to one another, do all point to the fame fla 

the diſtance of thoſe lines being inſenſible, in compi 
ſon of that of the fixed ſtars. IE 

Saturn is ſeen fationary at the diſtance of ſomevid 
more than a quadrant from the ſun ; Jupiter at the d 
| ſtance of 529; and Mars at a much greater diltance 

Venus at 47?, and Mercury at 289. C 

Saturn is /lationary eight days, Jupiter four, Mars tue 
Venus one and a half, and Mercury an half; though ti 
ſeveral ſtations are not always equal ; becauſe the orbit 
of the planets are not circles which have the ſun in tht 
centre. VV 3 N 
STATIONARY fevers, a term uſed by Sydenham to expr 

a peculiar kind of fever, adapted, and oo to ſome ge 
neral conſtitution of the air and ſeaſpns. There ar & 

tain general conſtitutions of years, which owe thei 1 

gin neither to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor moiſture, _w 
ther depend upon a certain ſecret and inexplicable 20% 
ration in the bowels of the earth, whence the a 1 

impregnated with ſuch kinds of effluvia as ſubje 10 

human body to peculiar diſtempers, ſo long a5 b 

of conſtitution prevails, which after a certam Tce 

years declines, and gives way to another. Fach or 

general conſtitutions is attended with its on kuf, g 

peculiar kind of fever, which never appears in any 

and this is thence called a fationary fever. , 1 i 
STATIVA, among the Romans, a ſtanding a DE m 

the defence of the frontiers of the empire. Ls _ 

veriſe to a great many towns, which took the 

Low the legion ſtationed there. + of theel 
be among the Romans, made a parte 

ror's life-guard. 7 
STEATOCELE, Lrearoxnan, in Medicine, à ane 

tumor, of the ſcrotum, conſiſting of 2 fatty 2 

refembling ſuet, collected therein. See HER 
ITED OAT. A Hs a branch of, 

loyed in the making of ſtatues. WW 

Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the 1 5 


4 — 0 
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pen = cultivated among the former than the latter. 
It is diſputed between /latuary and painting, which of 
Lois the moſt difficult, and the moſt artful, See 
Be ea of Hatuary was at firſt very coarſe. Leon 
ciſta Alberti, who has an expreſs treatiſe on ſtatues, ima- 
_ that it took its riſe from ſomething caſually obſerv- 
ann the productions of nature, that, with a little help, 

5 go diſpoſed to repreſent the figure of ſome animal. 
* ſtory is, that a maid, full of the idea of her 
lover, made the firſt eſſay, by the aſſiſtance of her father's 
implements. who was a potter. This, at leaſt, is pretty 


tiſed upon. 


Phidius was the greateſt fatuary among the ancients 3 
and Michael Angelo among the moderns. 

0 4TUARY column. Sce COLUMN. 

SrATUARY fountain. Seo FornTame 

&raTUARY marble, among our artificers, the name of the 
ſolter white marble uſually wrought into Fatues, the 
fame with the Parian MARBLE of the ancients. 


ſenting a human figure: 3 
Daniler — ſcientifically defines Hate a repreſentation 


his birth, merit, or great actions; placed as an orna- 
ment in a fine building, or expoſed in a public place, to 
reſerve the memory of his worth. | 
In ſtrictneſs, the term ffatue is only applied to figures on 
foot; the word being formed from the Latin atnra, the 
ſize of the body; or from fare, to fland, 0 ; 
* Statues are formed with the chiſſel, of feveral matters, as 
ſtone, marble, plaſter, cke. . 
They are alſo caſt of various kinds of metal, particularly 


ſtatues, ſee FOUNDERY of flatues. 
Argonauts, among many other notable contrivances 


aſcribed to him; is ſaid to have been the inventor of Ha- 
tur. And yet it is certain, there were ſtatuaries before 


tion and motion, and to make them appear as if alive. Be- 
fore him, they made them with the feet joined together, 


walking and aCting. WF: : 

The Phcenicians are ſaid to have been the firſt who erect- 
ed ſlatues to the gods. The Greeks ſucceeded in their 
flatues beyond the Romans, both the workmanſhip and the 
fancy of the Roman /atues were inferior to the Grecian. 


injuries of time. 


The firſt are thoſe leſs than the life; of which kind we 


— leveral Hatues of men, of kings, and of gods them- 
elves. L 5 


it was that the aneients, at the public expence, uſed to 


the ſervices they had done. 
- whi 


and emperors ; and thoſe double the life, for heroes. 
The fourth kind were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 


ö ent, is called ſtatua iconica. See SCULPTURE. © 
STATUB, allegorical, that which, under a human figure, or 
other re repreſents ſomething of another kind, as a 
D 


| oe — earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, 


Martyn, caryatic. See CARYATIDES. | 
"ok, coloſſal, See Colossus. . 
q 3, curule, thoſe which are repreſented in chariots 
Ales: of which kind there were ſeveral in the eircuſes, 
Srarvr —_ on antique medals. | 
bond een ian, that which repreſents ſome illuſtrious 
derſon on | 


| their deitie ing in this manner the Greeks repreſented 


ol. M. Na 


- moderns: indeed it was much more popular, 


certain, that earth was the firſt matter fatuary was prac- 
- . 


Po iroany i alſo uſed for the artificer who makes ſtatues. 


STATUE, STATUA, a piece of ſculpture in full relievo, | 


in high rehevo, and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed | 


gold, ſilver, braſs, and lead. For the method of caſting | 


Dadalus, the ſon of Eupalmus, who lived not only before | 
the fege of Troy, but even before the expedition of the | 


him; only it was he who firſt found how to give them ac-]. 


never intending to expreſs any action. He firſt looſened: 
the feet of his, and gave them the attitudes of people | 


Indeed we have very few remaining that have eſcaped the | 


Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general kinds, | 


The ſecond, thoſe equal to the life; in which manner 

make ſtatues of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or | 

The third, thoſe that exceed the life z among which, thoſe | 
ch ſurpaſs the life once and an half, were for kings | 


e, or even more; and were called colo/ſiuſes. 1 
dar ſatue relemdling the perſon it is intended to repre- 


3 by dier, or quadrigt, that is, by two or four | 
unghal arch, &c. or in cars, as we ſee ſome, with tii- | 
relivg orſeback z; as that famous one of Marcus Au- 
eu. me, and that of king Charles I. at Charing-“ 
tque, Avex denotes a figure that is naked and an- 

, athletæ of the Olympic games, and heroes. 
| Ads of this nudity; whereby the Greek /latiies are 
| wherein 158 18, that thoſe who exerciſed wreſtling, 10 
| ace 17 ck Youth placed their chief glory, always| 


. | 1 


= 


The fatues of heroes' were particularly. called 4:3;/hon 
Aatues, by reaſon of the great number of figures of that 
prince, in moſt of the cities of Greece. wm 


STATOE, hydraulic, any figure placed as an ornament of a 


fountain, or grotto, or that does the office of a jet d'eau, 
a cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any 
attribute it holds. The like is to be underſtood of any 
animal ſerving for the ſame uſ e.. 
STATUE, pedeſtrian, a flatue ſtanding on foot; as that of 
king Charles II. in the Royal Exchange; and that of 
king James IL. in'the —— | 
STATUE, Perſian. See PERSIAN _ | 
STATUES, Roman, is an appellation given to ſuch as are 
clothed ;_ and which receive various names from their 
various dreſſes; e 
Thoſe of emperors, with long gowns over their armour; 
were called ſlatuæ paludatæ; thoſe of captains and cava- 
liers, with coats of arms, thoracate thoſe of ſoldiers, 
with cuiraſſes, loricatæ; thoſe of ſenators and augurs, 
trabeatæ; thoſe of magiſtrates with long robes, togatæ 
thoſe of the people with a plain tunica, tunicate; an; 
laſtly, thoſe of women, with long trains; folate: 
The Romans had another diviſion of /atues, into divine, 
which were thoſe conſecrated to the gods; as Jupiter, 


migods; as Hercules, &c. and Auguſti, which were 
thoſe of the emperors; as thoſe two of Cæſar and Au- 
guſtus, under the portico of the Capitol. 

STATUES; foundery of. See FOUNDERY, 


{STATUES, pedeflal . See PEDESTAL. 


STATUES, plinth of. See PLinTH. 

STATUE, repairing a. See REPAIRING "| © 

STATURE, the ſize, or height of man. From the Latin 
ftatura, of flare, to fland. i 
The fature, or pitch, of a man, is found admirably well 
adapted to the circumſtances of his exiſtence. See 

DwaRx and G1anT. | IE 


It is a common opinion, and has been ſo ever ſince Ho- 
mer's time, that people, in tlie earlieſt ages of the world; 
much ſurpaſſed the moderns in Fature; and, it is true, 
we read of men, both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, 
whoſe pitch appears ſurpriſing : but then, it is true they 
were; even then, eſteemed giants. .. 


may be gathered from the monuments, mummies, &c. 


that of Cheops, in the firſt pyramid of Egypt, which 


long, 2.218 feet wide, and 2.160 deep : from which di- 
menſions, and thoſe of ſeveral embalmed bodies, obſerv- 

ed by him in Egypt, that accurate writer concludes, 
there is no decay in nature; but that the men of this 
age are of the ſame /ature as thoſe three thouſand years 
ago. | 


Hakewell: the tombs at Piſa, which are ſome thouſands 
of years old, are yet no longer than ours. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Athelſtan's in Malmſbury church; and of 
Sheba's in Paul's, of the year 693, &c, 


ſhields, veſſels, &c. dug up this day, e. gr. the braſs hel- 
met, dug up at Metaurum, fits one of out men; yet it 
is allowed to have been left there at the overthrow of Aſ- 


drobal. Add; that Auguſtus was five feet nine inches, 


which was the meaſure of our queen Elizabeth; only the 
queen exceeded the emperor” by two inches, allowance 


\ our foot. e = ES . "I 
[STATUS de manerio, in Aiitient Records, denotes all the 


tenants, and legal men, within the lands of a manor, 


aſſembled in their lord's court to do their cuſtomary ſuit, 
and enjoy their rights and privileges. | 


STATUTE, STATUTUM, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies a 


LA, DECREE, OKDINANCE, &c. 80 : 
STATUTE, in our Laws and Cufldms, more immediately. 


and PARLIAMENT. 


of Parliament at his peril © (© © | 
Statutes Are either general or Nee public or private, A. 

general or public act is an uniyerſal rule, that regards 
the whole community; and of this the courts of law are 
bound to take notice judicially and ex officio; without the 
flatiite, being particularly pleaded, or formally fet forth 
by the party who claims an advantage under it. Special 
ot private acts are rather exceptions than rules, 75 
thoſe , which only operate upon particular petſons, an 
| 7 1 private 


1 


| 


Mars, Apollo, &c. heroes, which were thoſe of the de- 


The ordinary ature of men, Dr. Derham obſerves, Is 
in all probability, the ſame now as at the beginning; as 


{till remaining. The oldeſt monument in the world is 


Mr. Greaves obſerves, ſcarce exceeds the meaſure of our 
ordinary coffins. The cavity, he ſays, is only 6.488 feet 


do theſe, we have other and later inſtances to add from 


The like evidence we have from the ancient armour, 


being made for the difference tween the Roman and 


ſignifies an act of parliament, made by the three eſtates of 
the realm; and havirig the force of a law. See Law 


Statutes were anciently proclaimed by the ſheriff, but i 
upon the invention of printing, this method was diſcon- 
tinued. Every body is obliged to take notice of an act 
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prirate concerns; ſuch as the Romans intitled, ſeiatus- | 


decreta, in contradiſtinction to the ſenatus-conſulta, which 
regarded the whole community : and of theſe the judges | 
are not bound to take [notice, unleſs they be formally 
ſhewn and pleaded. WL | | | 
Statutes are alſo either DECLARATORY of the common 
law, or REMEDIAL of ſome defects therein; and there 


is alſo a ſubordinate diviſion of remedial acts into en- 
larging and reſtraining /fatures. . 


The principal rules laid down by the learned Blackſtone 
for the conſtruction of fatutes are the following. 

As there are three points to be conſidered in the con- 
ſtruction of all remedial fatutes, viz. the old law, the 
miſchief, and the remedy ; that is, how the common law 
ſtood at the making of the act; what the miſchief was, 


for which the common law did not provide; and what 


remedy the parliament hath provided to cure this miſ- 
chief: it is the buſineſs of the judges ſo to conſtrue the 


act, as to ſuppreſs the miſchief and advance the remedy. 


A /latute, which treats of things or perſons of an inferior 
rank, cannot by any general words be extended to thoſe 
of a ſuperior. Penal /atutes muſt be conſtrued ſtrictly. 
Statutes againſt frauds are to be liberally and beneficially 
expounded. One part of a ſlatute muſt be ſo conſtrued 


by another, that the whole may (if poſſible) ſtand. A 


ſaving, totally repugnant to the body of the act, is void. 


Where the common law and a /atute differ, the com- 


mon law gives place to the /fatute; and an old fatute 
gives place to a new one. If a /atutethat repeals another, 
is itſelf repealed afterwards, the firſt fatute is thereby re- 
vived, without any formal words for that purpoſe. Acts 
of parliament derogatory from the power of ſubſequent 


parliaments bind not. And, laſtly, acts of parliament 


that are impoſſible to be performed, are of no validity; 
and if there ariſe out of them collaterally any abſurd con- 


| ſequences, manifeſtly contradictory to common reaſon,, 


they are, with regard to ſuch conſequences, void. 


The method of citing acts of parliament is various. 


| Many of our ancient Hatutes are called after the name of 
the place, where the parliament that made them was 
held; as the fatutes of Merton and Marlberge, of Weſt- 


1 minſter, Glouceſter, and Wincheſter. Others are deno- 
minated entirely from their ſubject; as the /tatutes of 
Wales and Ireland, the articuli cleri, and the prerogativa 


_ regis. Some are diſtinguiſhed by their initial words, as 


the Hatute of quia emptores, and that of circumſpecte agatis. 
But the. moſt uſual method of citing them, eſpecially 


| ſince the time of Edward II. is by naming the year of 


the king's reign in which the /atute was made, together 


with the chapter or particular act, according to its nume- 
ral order; as 9 Geo. II. c. 4. For all the acts of one 


held in one year, it is uſual to mention „at. 1 or 2. 
Thus the bill of rights is cited as 1 W. & M. /. 2. c. 2. 


ſeſſion of parliament taken together make properly but 


one flatute; and, therefore, when two ſeſſions have been 


ſignifying that it is the ſecond chapter, or act of the 
ſecond Alatute, or the laws made in the ſecond” ſeſhons of 


_ parliament, held in the firſt year of king William and 
Queen Mary. Blackſt. Com. book i. p. 85, &c. 


Abridgments of the ffatutes have been made by ſeveral, 


from Magna Charta to the times of the reſpective 
_ abridgers. The firſt by Raſtal, publiſhed in 1559; the |. 


ſecond by Pulton in 1606; the third by Wingate in 
1641; and others ſince by Hughes, Manby, Waſhing- 


8 


members, unleſs contrary to the laws of the land, and | 
then they are void. This right of mowing bye-laws, under | 


„tons Bont, Nein, r r.. 
TATUTES of a corporation, are thoſe bye-laws, or private 
regulations, which it is impowered to make for its own | 


better government, and which are binding upon the 


the preceding reſtriction, 'was allowed by the law of the 


Twelve Tables at Rome; but no trading company is, with 


us, allowed to make bye-laws, which-may affect the king's 
_ prerogative, or the peg whe of the people, under 


penalty of 4o/. unleſs they 
Cello, treaſurer, and chief juſtices, or the judges of af- | 


e approved by the chan- 


ſize in their circuits; and even though they be ſo. ap- 


2 pay ſtill, if contrary to law, they are void. Bl. Com. | are 
I officer. in the church of Conſtantinople, to moo_— col. 
| Keeping of the croſs, found by St. Helena 


STATUTE, acceſſory by, See ACCESSORY-. . -, 
DOTATUTE, attion:upon the. See ACTION. _ 


book i. p. 476. 


STATUTE, guardian by, See GUARDñvIÄ x. 


 STATUTE-merchant is a bond of record, p 
ſtatute, 13 Edw. I. de mercatoribus, acknowledged before 


one of the clerks of the flatutes- merchant, and mayor, or 
chief warden of the city, of London; or two merchants 


ol the ſaid city for that purpoſe aſſigned; or before the 
mayor, chief warden, or maſter, of other cities or towns; 


Vith the {cal of the debtor, an 
two pieces, the greater to be kept by the mayor, chief 
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or other ſufficient men for that purpoſe appoinged 22 
of the king, which is of 


urſuant to the | a diſtillation of blood in drops from the noſe. 


STA 


warden, &c. and the leſs by the ſaid cle. 
is, that if the obligor pay *. the debt at N 8 
tion may be awarded againſt his body, lands 
and that the obligee ih; Il 
levied. See STATUTE=/taple. 
STATUTE-ſeſfions, called alſo petit-ſefions, in Lo 
meetings in every hundred, to which conſtables,” | 
and others, both maſters and ſervants, for decidin 45 
ferences between maſters and ſervants, rating of on 
beſtowing people in ſervice, who, being fit to ſ * 
refuſe to ſeek, or cannot get maſters. IS 
STATUTE=/taple is a ſort of /fatute-merch in 
1 2 a of the er ys —_— N 
The ſlatuteaſiaple is of two kinds; proper and imp. 
The proper is a bond of record, ac nowledged befor N 
mayor of the ſtaple, in the preſence of one or Pave 
ſtables of the ſtaple ; by virtue of which the png ; 
may forthwith have execution of the body, land ” 
oods, of the debtor, on non-payment. e 
his and the fatute-merchant are both ſecurities for debt 
originally permitted only among traders for the benef 
of commerce; whereby the lands of the debtor are 8 
veyed to the creditor, till out of the rents and profits of 
them his debt may be ſatisfied, and during ſuch time 46 
the creditor ſo holds the lands, he is TExanT by faturs 
merchant, or /latute-/laple. 13 5 
Improper is a hond of record, or recognizance, ſounded 
upon the fatute 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 6. of the nature af 
a a proper Hatuterſtaple as to the force and execution of it 
and acknowledged before one of the chief Juſtices; 8 
in their abſence, before the mayor of the ſtaple, ani 1 
corder of London; which extends the benefit of the 
mercantile tranſaction already mentioned, to all the king 
Fe in general. | | | 
STATUTO mercatorio, a writ for the impriſoning him tha 
has forfeited a /tatute-merchant bond, until the debt is 


eq 
exec. 
and goods; 


| fatisfied : and of theſe writs there is one againſt lay per. 


| ſons, and another againſt perſons eccleſiaſtical. 


STATUTO /apule, a writ that lies to take the body to pi. 


ſon, and ſeize upon the land and goods of one who hath 
forfeited the bond called fatute-faple. 
9 TATUTUM at laborariis, an ancient writ for the appre- 
hending ſuch labourers as refuſe to work according to 
the Hatute. 2275 „„ 0 
STAVERS. See STAGCERS＋(. 
STAVES, flag. See FL AGflave. _. 
STAVES, /cvelling. See LEVELL1NG-flaves. 
STAVES, tip. See Tip-/laves. „ | 
STAVESACRE, Yfaphiſagria, in Botany; for the cha- 
raters, ſee LakksPUR. ' _ 
Staveſacre grows' in Provence, Languedoc, and many 
other parts of Europe; the leaves are large and fingered 
the flower blue, and ſomewhat like that of the larkſpur; 
the ſeed, which is the only part of the plant uſed in me- 
dicine, is a duſky brown, and very rough on the outhide 
and of a pale yellow within, and of a'bitter, diſagreeable 
and very acrid taſte. The ſeeds ſhould be choſen nen, 
clean, and plump. They were formerly employed ſome 
times as a cathartic, in doſes of from twelve grains to: 
ſeruple, but they operate with ſo much violence both up 
wards and downwards, and are ſo liable, not only 10 
diſorder the bowels, but likewiſe to inflame the throat, tat 
their internal uſe has been long laid aſide. They are 19 
uſed only in external application, ſor ſome kinds of Cty 
| taneous eruptions, and for deſtroying inſects, partic 
| larly lice in children's heads, for which end the) t 
powdered, and ſometimes mixed with cocculus indicus: 
ome take them into their mouths alſo for the tooth-at 
and others have ventured to uſe gargariſms of them to 
cure phlegm, and as an errhine, ſnuffing them uf F 
noſtrils. They are alſo commended for the cleaning o 
- - MISS oo 30.4405! By 5 
STAUROPHORI, Eravgopopay compounded of e 
croſs, and Pepw, I carry, in Church Hiſtory, Cera N + 
ſiaſtics, whoſe bufine(s it was to carry the croſs in f 
ceſſions. 15 33 ISR OTA 4 
STAUROPHYLAX, Eraugogunat, derived from 4 5 
croſs, and pqvnaggru, I keep, in Church Hiftary, the 


mitted, [ i: 


STAXIS, a word uſed by the ancient phyſicians to exp 


e 
Aftaxis, in the doctrine of criſes, is july er: ar 
as indicating a weakneſs and decay of ſtrengt mr -hargs® 
|. whereas, on the contrary,” free and copie ite. and 
Narr 2 the noſe are eſteemed good indica | 
often make happy crifes. Jofe 
TAY, in the 3 a big ſtrong 2 from 
to ſupport the As T on the fore part, b 
ite upper end towards the fore part of the 0c 
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te extended to the right and left, and behind | 
uy Ny of the fore-maſt, called the fore-flay, reaches 
. T 5 maſt-head towards the bowſprit end: the main- 
m ends over the fore-caſtle to the ſhip's ſtem; and 
fo We ay is ſtretched down to that part of the main- 
the mi _— immediately above the quarter-deck : the 
. naſftoſtay eomes alſo to the end of the bowſprit, a 
f- 


ieele beyond the fore-/lay : the main-top-maſt flay is at- | 


tached to the head or hounds of the fore-maſt ; and the 


en-tap-maſi-flay comes alſo to the hounds of the main- | 
nixen- 


; -top-gallant-/lay comes to the outer end of 
maſt: the for me the main top-gallant-ſtay is extended 
52 head of the fore-top maſt. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. 


. 29. 33. 78. 85. 120. 


Fru cb, in a pip, 2 ſort of triangular 841L extended | 


STAY a in, to, or bring her on the ſtays, is to manage her 


d ſails, ſo as that ſhe cannot make any way for- 
2 is done in order to her tacking about. 


in the Manege. To tay, or ſuſtain your horſe, is 
che bridle 1 and high. We likewiſe fay or 


ſuſtain a horſe with the in-leg, or in-heel, when he makes 

his croupe go before his ſhoulders upon volts : as alſo 

when we hinder him to. traverſe, and ride him equally, 

keeping him always ſubjeQ, ſo that his croupe cannot 

ſlip out, and he cannot loſe either his cadence, or his 
ound, but marks all his times equal. 


EAD, a word of command at fea, given by the pilot 


to the man at the helm, in a fair wind, to keep the ſhip 
each in her courſe, without deviating to the right or left, 
or making angles (or yaws a they call them) in and out. 
The helmſman accordingly anſwers ſcady; thus denoting 
his attention and obedience to the pilot's orders. 


eTEALING an heireſs. See FORCIBLE abduction. 
STEALING, in Law. See LARCENY. R 
STEAM, denotes the ſmoke, or vapour, proceeding from | 


any thing that is moiſt and hot. Subterranean fleams 
often affect the ſurface of the earth in a very remarkable 


manner, and influence or prevent vegetation more than 
any thing elſe. The ſurface of ſome ground is ſo hollow | 


and light, and ſo ſwoln by a warm and continually work- 


ing ferment, that it muſt needs ſend up a warming /eam, | 
and that it does ſo, even in the coldeſt weather, is evi- 


dent from the immediate melting of the ſnow that falls 


on it: nay, in many places, the effect of this _ is ſo | 


great, that it melts the ſnow before it reaches t 


e ground, 
o that it falls on it in form of rain. 


Some ſtones alſo, and ſome waters, impregnate the earth 


by their innare warmth, ſending up a continual ſucceſſion 
of warm effluvia from all parts of their ſurfaces; and 
other ſtones have exactly a contrary effect, rendering the 
places where they lie barren and cold. Streams of water, 
which have in their ſubterranean courſe run through beds 


of lime ſtone, marl, or chalk, ate always enriched, and 
warmed by the ſleams iſſuing from thoſe ſubſtances, and | 


mixing with them as they paſs, and conſequently theſe 
waters enrich the ground wherever they run; and, on 
the contrary, ſome waters are uliginous, or corrofive, 
from the feams they have received in their channels from 
the veins of pyrites, or beds of metalline ores. It is 
even reported,” that the very ſubſtances of metals and mi- 


nerals are thus raiſed in feams, and that the juices of | 


plants are found loaded with them; thus we are told, 
tin Italy crude quickſilver is found in the juices, and 


at the roots of Pont; and that in Moravia, Hungary, | 
ubſtances of the metals are found in the | 
odies of plants, particularly lead and filver. The Miſ- | 
cellanea Curioſa of Leipſick Tpeak of wonderful appear- | 
ances of gold in the form of plants, which, if true, muſt | 
© owing to that metal's having been raiſed in /teams, and | 


and Peru, the 


carried into the veſſels of the plants in ſuch quantity, as 
in fine to deſtroy the vegetable appearance, and leave 


a © figure of the plant in metal. Phil. Tranſ, No 110. a 
CAM-engmme, commonly called FIRE-engine, in Hydrau- 


' 18 one of the moſt curious and uſeful machines, 


wuch modern art can boaſt, for draining mines and 
r application and uſe of 
he M 


2 water, & c. by the pr 

; 2 of boiling water. arquis of Worceſter, 
, 8 of Inventions (printed A. D. 1663.) was 

probably the firſt perſon who propoſed raiſing great 

te of water by the means of fire, converting wa- 
T to eam 


vieh he ſaw playin | 


wn attending it t 
ter eng conſu 


Vi 2 

eq Lo" water and ſo 'ſucceffively ; the fire being tend- 

| Argks t conſtant by the ſame perſon in the interim 
10 © ſeveral occaſions of turning the cocks. 


attemn+.« Ps | 

erden to raiſe! water by fire, and was the firſt who 

an engine for this purpoſe, which he propoſed 
1 | 


| 


and he mentions an engine of this kind, | 

a continual ſtream in the manner | 
rty feet high. He alſo ſays, that a per- 
urned two cocks; that, one veſſel of wa- 
med, another begins to force and refill | 


ery, having read this account, immediately 


— 
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for the draining of mines. His engine is-defcribed in 


_ Harris's Lexicon (art. Engine) and being compared with 


the Marquis of Worceſter's deſcription, appears to have 
been taken from bim. However, Capt, Savery, in order 
to ſecure the invention to himſelf, bought up, as 
Deſaguliers informs us, all the books ' of the Mar- 
quis which he could find, and burnt them: and then 
gave out that he diſcovered the power of /leam by acci- 
dent. He made many experiments to bring the machine 
to perfection, and erected ſeveral for aotiflethien's ſeats, 
but could not ſucceed for mines; the depth from which 
water was to be raiſed in this caſe being ſo great, that it 
required the /feam of ſuch a ſtrength as to be dangerous 
in its application. | gene | 
Thus the progreſs of the engine was ſtopped, till Mr. 
Newcomen, an iron-monger, and Mr. John Cowley, a 
8 both diſſenters of the Baptiſt denomination at 
artmouth, contrived another way to raiſe water by fire, 
where the /eam for this purpoſe, even at the greateſt 


depths of mines, is not required to be greater than the 


prefſure of the atmoſphere: and this is the ſtructure of 
the fire-engine as it is now uſed, and which has been of 
about ſeventy years ſtanding ; the inventors, or improvers 


of this engine having begun to work with it in 1712. 
In order to explain the principles, conſtruction, and uſe 


of this engine, let us ſuppofe a well or mine, as p (Tab. 


VI. Hydraulics, fig. 51.) one hundred and fifty feet deep, 


from which water is to be raiſed with a pump, the dia- 


meter of whoſe barrel is 74 inches; and, therefore, in 


this caſe, the weight of a cylindric column of water one 


hundred and fity feet high, and 74 inches in diameter, 


will be about three thouſand pounds. If now the 10d of 
this pump were hung by a chain to the end of a lever , 


as at H, and at the other end a power were applied, as 


at P, with a ſuperior force, the pump might be worked, 


and the water raiſed. It appears, that this power cannot 


be ſupplied by the ſtrength of man or beaſt; ſor it will 
require one hundred men to pull down the beam, each 
pulling with a force of thirty pounds ; but as the pump in 


a mine muſt not ſtand ſtill, there ſhould be one hundred 


more to relieve theſe when weary : and even ſuppoſing 
two hundred men to be ſufficient, which is far from be- 


ing the cafe, the expence would be too great. If we al- 
low horſes, and one horſe equal to five men, there muſt - 


be twenty horſes working at a time, and twenty more to 
relieve theſe, which number of horſes would be attended 
with too great an expence for moſt mines: and neither 


men nor horſes would be able to give more than fifteen 


or ſixteen ſtrokes in a minute; ſome other power, there- 


fore, muſt be applied. The philoſopher will propoſe to 


fix a large barrel or cylinder CC, truly bored, about 


eight or nine feet long, and twenty-two inches wide, on 


the top of an air-pump ; and in this a piſton well leather- 
ed, whoſe rod L is faſtened to a chain hanging from the 
end of a lever at P. Now, ſays he, allowing fifteen 


pounds of | pom upon every ſquare inch, the whole 


preſſure of air upon ſuch a piſton will be five thouſand 


eight hundred pounds, which is near twice the force to 
be overcome. But this muſt be effected by exhauſting 


ſo large a barrel by the air-pump, and which he cannot 
do more than twice in an hour; ſo that he can produce 
only two ſtrokes of the pump, whereas we ought to have 


nine hundred and ſixty in the ſame time: ſixteen ſtrokes 
in a minute being neceſſary to keep the water in the 
mine from overflowing the works. But an effectual me- 
| making a vacuum under the piſton 
C, ſixteen times in a minute, which is as follows: B is 


thod has been found o 


a large boiler, whoſe water by the fire under it is con- 
verted into elaſtic eam. The great cylinder C C is fixed 


upon it, and communicates with it by the pipe DA; on 


the lower orifice of which (within the boiler) moves a 
broad plate, by means of the feam-cock or regulator 


E 10, ſtopping or opening the paſſage, to prevent or per- 


mit the /feam to paſs into the cylinder, as occaſion re- 
quires, The diameter of the pipe D is about four 
inches. The ſeam in the boiler ought always to be a 
little ſtronger than the air, that when let into the barrel, 
it may be a little more than a balance to the preſſure of 
the external air, which keeps down the piſton at the 
bottom dn. The piſton being by this means at liberty, 
the pump-rod will, by its great weight, deſcend at the 
oppoſite end to fetch a ſtroke, which is more than double 
the weight of the piſton, &c. at the other end. The 
end of the lever at the 2 8 therefore, will always pre- 
onderate and deſcend, when the piſton is at liberty. 

he handle of the /eam-cock E 10, being turned towards 


n, opens the pipe D to let in the ſſeam; and being turned 


towards O, 


uts it off, that no more can enter. The 


, and the cylinder is full of feam. The lever O i muſt 


then be lifted up to turn, by its teeth, the injecting cock 
at N, which permits the water, brought from the ciſtern 


8+ by 


e is now raiſed towards the top of the cylinder at 
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the cylinder, will by their. coldneſs condenſe the feam 
eylinder. 


ty of fleam, and found the content of a certain cylinder 


obſerved, that the boiler, proportioned to that cylinder, 
required to be ſupplied with water at the rate of five pints 
per minute, and fince 282 cubic inches make a gallon, 


of the atmoſphere, The piſton, being force 
raiſes the other end of the lever, and conſequently the | 
| piſton of the pump, which brings up and diſcharges the 
| water at p. Now the whole 3 of opening and 
ſhutting the eam regulator and injection cock, may be 


teen ſtrokes in a minute. That the ciſtern g may be 
always ſupplied with water, there is an arch æ fixed near 
the arch H at the pump end, from which another pump 
rod & with its piſton draws water from a ſmall ciſtern 
near the mouth of the pit (ſupplied from the water raiſed 
at p) and forces it up the pipe m mm into the ciſtern g, 


which waſtes in generating ſeam, is ſupplied by a pipe 
FF about three feet long, ſupplied by the pipe W with 


tage of being always warm, and ſo not apt to check the 
boiling of the water. That the boiler may not have the 
ſurface of the water too low (which would endanger its 


little below the ſurface 
height, and the other ſtanding a little above it. When 
every thing is right, the ſtop-cock of the ſhorter pipe |. 
being opened, gives only //eam, and that of the long one 
water; but if otherwiſe, both cocks will give ſteam when 
the ſurface is too low, and both give water when it is 


F may be ſo opened as always to keep the ſurface of the 
Water to its due height. The cold water, conſtantly in- 


the cylinder to the waſte-well Y, where paſling a little 
under water, it has its end turned up with a valve V to 
keep out the air from preſſing up into the pipe, but al-“ 
lowing the injected water coming the other way to be| 


che /team ſhould become too ſtrong for the boiler and 
burſt it, there is a valve fixed at b, with a perpendicular | 
wire ſtanding up from the middle of it, on which are 


and-go out. This valve is called the puppet-clack. The 
ſfleam is variable in ſtrength, but never one tenth ſtronger |. 
or weaker than common air; for it has been found that 


one pound on every ſquare inch of the valve 5. This 


|  ſhews that the eam is then one fifteenth part ſtronger | 
than the common air. Now as the height of the 


one tenth of the preſſure of the air; if the ſteam were 


_ _thie feam gives the piſton a puſh, which raiſes it up a 
| little way, then occupying a greater ſpace, it becomes | 


2 N 
x . 
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x #5 by the pipe 7 M N, to ente the bottom of che cylinder { 


© at u, where it flies up like a fountain, and ftriking _ | 


the bottom of the pifton, the drops, being driven all over 
into water again, and precipitate it to the bottom of the 
Mr. Beighton made an experiment to determine the rari- 
df /leam was one hundred and thirteen gallons; and 


fince there were ſixteen ſtrokes in a minute, therefore, 
113 16=1808 gallons of fam per minute. He alſo 


351 make a pint, and 5 x.35'==176x in five pints ; and 


the cubic inches of „eam are 1808 X 282 = 509856 : if 
then we ſay, as 176+: 509856 :: 1: 28873 or one cubic | 
inch of water is expanded into 2887 inches of feam : | 
conſequently the „eam in the cylinder is reduced to z 


part, when converted into water by the jet of cold water; 


and, therefore, a ſufficient vacuum is made in the cylin-| 


der for the piſton to defcend unbalanced, by the * 
own, 


performed in ſuch a time as will produce very well ſix- 


which, therefore, can never want water. That the 
leathers of the piſton C may be always ſupple, and 
ſwelled out ſo as to be always air-tight, a ſmall ſtream of 


water is ſupplied from the injecting pipe M by the arm 


z. On the top of the cylinder is a cup L, to hold the 
water that lies on the piſton, leſt it ſhould overflow when 


the piſton is at its greateſt height, as at W; at which 


time if the cup be too full, the water will run down the 
pipe V to the waſte well at T. The water in the boiler, 


water from the top of the piſton, which has the advan- 


burning) or too high, which would not leave room enough 


for ſeam, there are two gage-Pipes at G; one going a 
of the water when at a proper | 


too high: and hence the cock which feeds the boiler at 


jected into the cylinder to condenſe the ſteam, is carried 
off by the eduCtion-pipe 4'Þ Y, going from the bottom of 


diſcharged ; whereby the cylinder is kept empty. Leſt 


fixed weights of lead, for examining the ſtrength of the 
ſieam puſhing againſt it from within. Thus — fieam is 


known to be as ſtrong as the air, if it will raiſe up ſo 
much weight on the valve as is at the rate of fifteen | 


pounds to an inch ſquare, When the ſcam becomes 
ſtronger than what is required, it will lift up the valve 


the engine will work well, when there is the weight of 


feeding pipe from the funnel F to the ſurface of the wa- 
ter 8 $18 not above three feet, and 34 feet of watex afford 


one tenth part ſtronger than air, it would puſh the water 
out at F; which, not doing, cannot be ſtronger than 


air, even in this caſe, where the regulator being ſhut, it | 
is moſt of all confined. When the regulator is opened, 


2 3 
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the ſame axis, viz. H 5, and placed at half 1 7 auge 
| 


when the working beam goes up, its pin in the fit l 


i RY EY "I | 


of the ſame ſtrength, and ſo a balance to the . 
thus the piſton, being at liberty, riſes 0 0 we 
The. feam, now expanded into 2 whole 0. oy 
. is weaker than the air, and won! 

e piſton, if it were not for: the 
other end of the lever, which keeps it up. 
each ſtroke, drives the injected water of th 2 
ſtroke out of the eduction- pipe 4 T V. Un 
follow and blow out at the valve Y | 
if it were ſtronger than the air, whi 
it were exactly equal to the ſtren 


f watery 
te pref 

er 
Now fince the 1 
is but four feet, ny 
e water; it is plain 
Part weaker 
all the Wea 
e taken out a 
precipitate and f 
| the cylidder: 2g den 
For it has been ſhewn, that ſteam is . 
water as 1 to 2887 in its denſity ; but the denſity of ar 
is to that of water as 1 to 864; therefore, the rar; of 
team is to that of air as 2887 to 864 : the air will there 
fore fall through the ſſeam to the bottom, and from thence 
be driven out through a ſmall pipe opening into the ci 
at 4, on which is à valve. Now when the fan kh 
ruſhes into the cylinder, and is a little ſtronger than the 
outward air, it will force the precipitated air to open th 
valve at 4 and make its eſcape, but the ſteam can 
follow, becauſe it is weaker than the outward air, » 
the piſton gives it room, by aſcending, to expand. I 
valve, on account of the noiſe it makes, is called the 

ſnifting-clack; nn 12 5 
Among the greateft improvements of this engine, we 
may reckon that contrivance, by which the engine itil 
is made to open and ſhut the regulator and inje{tion 
cock, and even more accurately than any perſon attend- 
ing could poſſibly do it: for this p.--poſe there is fixed 
to an arch Z, at a proper diſtance from the arch, a 
chain from which hangs a perpendicular piece or wol- 
ing beam QQ, which comes down quite to the floor 


and goes through it in a hole, which it very exact fits 


'This piece has a long ſlit in it, and ſeveral pin-holes and 
pins, for the movement of ſeveral ſmall levers deſtined 
to the office of opening and ſhutting the cocks, after the 
following manner. Between two perpendicular pieces 
of wood on each fide of P, there is a ſquare iron aus 
AB (fig. 72.), which has upon it ſeveral iron pieces af 
the lever kind. The firſt is the piece CE D, called the 
Y, from its repreſenting that letter inverted by its two 
ſhanks E and DB; on the upper part is a weight F tobe 
raiſed higher or lower, and fixed as occaſion requires 
This Y is fixed very faſt upon the iron axis A B. From 
the axis hangs a ſort of iron ſtirrup IK LG, by its tuo 
hooks I, G, having on the lower part two holes K, I. 
through which paſſes a long iron pin L K, keyed in the 
ſame. When this pin is put in, it is alſo paſſed throug! 
the two holes in the ends E, N, of the horizontal fork or 
ſpanner E QN, joined at its end Qto the handle of the 
regulator VIO. From Q to O are ſeveral holes by 
which the ſaid handle may be fixed to that part of the 
end which is moſt convenient. Upon the axis AB" 


fixed at right angles to the Y a handle or lever Gh 


which goes on the outſide of the piece QQ, and les 
between the pins. Another handle is alſo faſtened vp! 


the 
that 


to the former G4; this paſles through the t of 
piece QQ Iying on one of its pins. Hence we {et 


| 
up the ſpanner Hg, which turns about the axis ſo 1 
ke to how the Y with its weight F from C to ay 
which direCtion it would continue to move 11 
paſſed the perpendicular, if it were not prove s 

{trap of leather fixed to it at æ, and made ſ a 
ends mn and x, in ſuch manner as to allow the * 

vibrate backwards and. forwards about a qua 
circle,:at equal diſtances, on this ſide and that 


9 . 


pendicular. In the repreſentation here peu 
lator is open, its plate T X being ſhewn on at fe 


the pipe 8, which joins the cylinder and hou i 


ſton is now up, and alſo the working the 
8 height: * pin in the ſlit has fo far raiſed. 
panner H 5, that the weight F on the head 

brought ſo far from u, as to. be palt the Pet 1 docs 
and ready to fall over towards my and den 1 
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1 its ſhank D throws forward the fork NQ, and again 
3 


eduction pipe 4 T V, which now, inſtead of going to 


In ne its ſhank E, with a ſmart blow, ftrike the iron 
i will Hen the fork ON horizontally towards 
pin K. m C, will draw the end 10 of the regulator to- 

4s t oo thereby ſnut it by ſtopping the plate V un- 
we he holes of the throat-pipe 8. Immediately after 
- ulator is ſhut, the beam riſing a little higher, 
2 in 3, on the outſide upon the lower part, lifts 
* 155 þ of the handle of the injection cock, and 

ns It Fay 2 
vp lately making a vacuum, the beam again de- 
8 n pin r Jepteffing the handle þ 1 Tots the 
285 cock : and the beam continuing to deſcend, the 
er þ bears down the handle G 4, and throwing back the 


egulator to admit freſh eam; after this every 
Cur as before, and thus the engine 1s wonder- 
fully contrived for working itſelf. 5 
After the engine had been made as above deſcribed, for 
many years, It received another improvement of very 
reat advantage : that was, inſtead of feeding the 
Poiler with warm water from the top of the cylinder by 
the pipe W(z. 71.) above, and E below, it was ſup- 
lied with the ſcalding hot water which comes out of the 


the waſte-well at Y, was turned into the boiler in the 
top part : and as the eduCtion-pipe before went out at 
the fide of the cylinder, it was now inſerted in the bot- 
tom of the ſame : and though the preſſure of the /fean 
in the boiler be ſomewhat greater in the cylinder, yet 
the weight of water in the eduction-pipe, being added 
to the force of eam in the cylinder, will carry the water | 
down continually, by overcoming the reſiſtance in the 
boiler. FFF 

If the cylinder be forty- two inches in diameter, the piſton 
will be preſſed down with a force greater than twenty 
thouſand pounds, and will conſequently lift up that 
weight at the oppoſite end of the beam : and as the pump- | 
rod with its plunger -is fixed to that end, if the bore| 


— 


Water would be 


by the turning of the two parts with teeth. The | | 
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where the Fer works were ten inches diameter, the 
orced up through a pipe of one hundred 
and eighty yards perpendicular heiglit. | 
But, as the parts of this engine have à good deal of 
friction, and mult work with a conſiderable velocity, and 
there is no ſuch thing as making a perfect vacuum in the 
cylinder, it is found that no more than eight pounds of 
preſſure muſt be allowed for, on every circular inch of 
the piſton in the cylinder, that it may make about ſix- 
teen ſtrokes in a minute, about ſix feet each. 
Where the boiler is very large, the piſton will make be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five ſtrokes in a minute, and 
each ſtroke ſeven or eight feet; which, in a pump of 
nine inches bore, will raiſe upwards of three hundred 
hogſheads of water in an hour. 5 
It is found by experience that a cylinder, forty inches 
diameter, will work a pump ten inches diameter, and 
one hundred yards long: and hence we can find the 
diameter and length of a pump, that can be worked by 
any other cylinder. 85 | 
For the conveniency of thoſe who wonld make uſe of 
this engine for raiſing water, we ſhall ſubjoin part of a 
table calculated by Mr. Beighton, ſhewing how any given 
quantity of water may be raiſed in an hour, from . 
eight to four hundred and forty hogſheads ; at any given 
depth, from fifteen to one hundred yards; the machine 
working at the rate of ſixteen ſtrokes per minute, and 
each ſtroke being ſix feet long. | 
One example of the uſe of this table, will make the whole 
plain. Suppoſe it were required to draw one hundred 
and fifry hogſheads per hour, at ninety yards depth ; 


in the ſecond column from the right hand, I find the 


neareſt number, viz. 149 hogſheads 40 gallons, againſt 
which, on the right hand, I find the diameter of the 
bore of the pump muſt be 7 inches; and in the ſame 
collateral line, under the given depth go, I find 27 
inches, the diameter of the cylinder fit for that purpoſe. 
And ſo for any other. e = 


f A Table ſhewing the Power of the Engine for raiſing Water by Fire. 
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] dee another uſeful table of a ſimilar kind in Pryce's Mi- gine. On the ſame cover at Pis a valve, over which lics 


| 1 he method of conſtructing a fire-engine according to the 
directions ſuggeſted by | 


to be raiſed ſolel 


nerologia Cornubienſis, p. 160. 


by the marquis of Worceſter, and 
capt. Savery, wherein the water was 
i y by the preſſure of elaſtic vapour or 
team is very uſeſul and cheap, compared with the other 
fort; and when the height, to which the water is to be 


firſt executed by 


a ſteelyard with its weight Qto keep it down, the ſtrength 


of the vapour being this way moſt exactly eſtimated : tor + 
being in the nature of a lever, of the third ſort, it is 
plain, if the beam' of the lever be divided into ten equal 


parts, and the fiift of them be upon the middle of the 


valve, and the weight Q hangs at the 2d, 2d, &c. divi- 


ſions, that then the force of the /eam which can raiſe 


0 raſed, does not exceed one hundred or one hundred] up the valve will be 2, 3, &c. times as great as the 
r = fifty feet, then this engine is applicable with great | weight. If the area of the valve be a ſquare inch, and 
1 e- 3 as it requires but a ſmall fire (not bigger * 15 15 hanging at the ſecond diviſion is raiſed by 
; What 1s 


_ Rriat force of team 


generally uſed in a parlour chimney) is of | 
þ very ſimple and eaſy ſtructure, and admirably adapted 
vg playing of fountains to great heights. We ſhall, 
— here ſubjoin an account of its ſtructure, with 

The hor Provements made in it by Dr. Deſaguliers. 
billa 0 er BB (fig. 73.) is a large copper body of a glo- 
orm, as being beſt adapted to withſtand the very 
that is in this caſe neceſſary : round 


ſteam is carried 


ſteam puſhing up the valve, it will ſhew the /eam will 


then preſs with the force of two atmoſpheres, and ſo on 


to ten atmoſpheres : but great care muſt be taken leſt 


the team, {0 27 ſtrong, burſt the boiler to pieces. The 

rom the bailer to a copper veſſel A, by 
means of the pipe CD, and is let into the ſame by turn- 
ing the handle K of the ſleam- cock DI. The key of this 
cock is kept down by the ſcrew J, held up by the gib- 


3 ne of this boiler the fire and flame are conducted, | bet DL. The handle turned from K to & admits a paſ- 
ts contains th It has a — cover ſcrewed on, which | ſage to the ſteam into the copper receiver A. This 
he And AA e ſteam-pipe „and two gage-pipes Nu] receiver communicates at bottom with the ſucking-pipe 
1 % which, b turning their cocks, i Z H going down to the water H in the well X; and 


of the lurface of 


ew the height | vi or BER 
| e water within, as in the other en- above with the forcing pipe EE, which goes up a littie 
Vo. IV. No 345. 1 9 | 0 7 U '. | B above 
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The /team being let in upon the water of the receiver A, 


NMI, being let in and ſhut off 


ſmall ſtop-cock Y, to ſhut it off upon occaſion. The 


flanch 3, all which parts are ſne un 250 20 under fig. 74. 
By the peculiar contrivance of the cock at D I, and its 


alternately to the receiver, 7 is a notch on the other fide 
to take in the water from the force-pipe, and conduct it 


from a view of the two ſections of the cock and key in 
two poſitions within it. The boiler may hold about five 
ſtrokes per minute will produce upwards of two hundred 


twenty- nine or thirty feet: and ſuppoſing the /team able to 


about fifty yards high, as being then ſix times ſtronger 


increaſing with its heat, and the ſpace into which it en- 
deavours to expand itſelf being as its elaſticity or ſtrength, 
and fince we know by the preceding part of this article, | 


engine by Mr. Payne, ſee Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461, or Mar- 


Mr. Blake, communicated to the Royal Society in 17 525 
remarks on the beſt proportions for ſteam engine cylin- 


to render it capable of working itſelf; for both which 
accounts ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. art. 29. p. 197. and 
art. 72. p. 436. | rſt | 


Mr. Blakey, ſome years ago, obtained a patent for his 
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above the water of the reſervoir R: between theſe two 
ipes are two valves F and G, both opening upwards. 


forces it up through the valve F, and the pipe F E to the 
reſervoir, and then the ſaid receiver is full of hot pen. 
This ffeam in the receiver is condenſed by a jet of cold 
water coming from the 8 2 pipe by the ſmall pipe 
y the cock at M. The 

eam, being condenſed by this jet, will be reduced with- 
in a very ſmall ſpace, and ſo make a vacuum, upon 
which the water in the well will ruſh up the forcmg- 
pipe to reſtore the equilibrium, and thus again fill the 
receiver A: the little air being compreſſed within a ſmall 
compaſs at the top above hc. That there may be always 
water in the forcing- pipe for the jet, there is a little pipe 
which brings the water to it from the reſe voir, with the 


valves at Fand G are examined at any time, by unſcrew- 


ing the pin 1 to looſen the ſtrap 2, and let down the 


key, the water is made to paſs from the forcing-pipe to 
the boiler, to ſupply the waſte in ſteam. This is plainly 
ſhewn in the ſections of the cock and key ( fig. 74.) where 

is the top of the key, 6 a hole on one ſide, which goes 
down to the bottom, to convey the „eam or jet of water 


to the boiler B. How this is done, it is eaſy to conceive 
or ſix hogſheads, and the receiver one hogſhead : it will 


work four or five hours without recruiting ; about four 


hogſheads per hour. This feam makes a vacuum ſo ef- 
feftually, as to raiſe water from the well to the height of 


lift up the ſteelyard, with its weight hanging at the ſixth 
diviſion, it will then be able to raiſe a column of water 


than the preſſure of the air. The elaſticity of the ſeam 


that water expanded into vapour of the ſame ſtrength 


with the air, occupies near three thouſand times the| 


ſpace as before, it follows, that when the /?eam has twice 
he ſtrength, it will be expanded into fix thouſand : if 


it be five times as ſtrong as the air's ſpring, it will be-| 
come expanded into fifteen thouſand times that ſpace, 
Kc. whence it appears how near a perfect vacuum we 
may approach by this engine or any other, by means of 
rarched vapour. For a fuller account of theſe engines, | 


ſee Deſagulier's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. ſect. 14. p. 465, &c. 
or for an abſtract, Martin's Phil. Brit. vol. ii. p. 74, 
For an account of the improvement made in the fire- 


tin ubi ſupra, p. 87, &c. 


ders of a given content: and Mr. Smeaton deſcribes an 
engine of this kind, invented by Mr. De Moura of Por- 
tugal, being an improvement of Savery's conſtruction, 


We are informed in the new and much improved edition of 
the Biog. Brit. by Dr. Kippis (art. Brindley), that in 1756 
Mr. Brindley, ſo well known for his concern in our in- 
land navigations (ſee CanaL), undertook to erect a 
ſleam-engine near Newcaſtle under Line, upon a new 
plan. Ihe boiler of it was made with brick and ſtone, 
inſtead of iron plates, and the water was heated by iron 
flues of a peculiar conſtruction, by which contrivances 
the conſumption of fuel, neceſſary for working a /team- 


engine, was reduced one half. He introduced likewiſe | 
in his engine, cylinders of wood, made. in the manner 


of cooper's ware, inſtead of iron ones ; the former be- 
ing not only cheaper but more eaſily managed in the 


ſhaſts; and he ſubſtituted wood too for iron in the 
chains which worked at the end of the beam. He had 


formed deſigns of introducing other improvements into 


the conſtruction of this uſeful engine; but was diſcou- | 


raged by obſtacles that were thrown in his way. 


improvement of Savery's ſteam- engine, by which it isexcel- 
lently adapted for railing water out of ponds, rivers, wells, 
&c. and for forcing it up to any height wanted for ſup- 
_ plying houſes, gardens, and other places; though it has 
not power rent to drain off 1 water from a deep 


from touching the water, and coniequently from he 


pumps. B | 
Ever fince Mr. Newcomen's invention of the fream fire, 
engine, the great conſumption of fuel with which it i 


{ 


1 


mine. The principles of his conſtruction are e. 
by Mr. ee in the Supplement to his Tat 
p. 19, &c. and a more particular deſcription of ; * 
companied with a drawing,, is given by the =. * 
himſelf in the Gentleman's. Magazine for i369 9 
xxxix. p. 392, &c. 08 
Mr. Blakey is the only perſon who ever thou 

making uſe of air as an intermediate body between g 
and water; by which means the fleam is always > 


condenſed by it. And on this new principle h 1 
tained a Ct. The engine may be built Fer 
expence, in compariſon of the common fire-engine ny 
in uſe ; it will ſeldom need repairs, and will not ni 
ſume half ſo much fuel. And as it has no pumps vil 
piſtons, it is clear of all their friction; and the effect 
equal to the whole ſtrength or compreſſive ſorce 44 
eam; which the effect of the common fire- engine ner 


is, on account of the great friction of the piſtons in their 


attended, has been complained of as an immenſe draw. 
back upon the profits of our mines. It is a known fad 
that every fire-engine of conſiderable fize conſumes to 
the amount of three thouſand pounds worth of coal in 
every year. Hence many of our engineers have ender. 
voured in the conſtructlon of theſe engines to ſave fuel. 
For this purpoſe the fire-place has been diminiſhed, the 
flame has been carried round from the bottom of the 
boiler in a ſpiral direction, and conveyed through the 
body of the water in a tube before its arrival at the chim. 
ney ; ſome have uſed a double boiler, ſo that fire mighr 
act in every poſſible point of contact; and ſome hare 


built a moor-ſtone boiler, heated by three tubes of fame 


paſſing through it. But the moſt important improre- 
ments which have been made in the ſteam- engine for 


more than thirty years paſt, we owe to the ſkill of Mr, 


James Watt; of which we thall give ſome account: pre. 
miſing, that the internal ſtructure of his new engines ſo 
much reſembles that of the common ones, that thoſe 
who are acquainted with them will not fail to underſtand 


the mechaniſm of his from the following deſcription: 


he has contrived to preſerve an uniform heat in the cy- 
linder of his engines, by ſuffering no cold water to touch 
it, and by protecting it from the air, or other cold bo- 
dies, by a ſurrounding caſe filled with the ſteam, or with 
hot air or water, and by coating it over with ſubſtances 


that tranſmit heat flowly. He makes his vacuum to ap- 
proach nearly to that of the barometer, by condenſing 


the /eam in a ſeparate veſſel, called the condenſer, which 
may be cooled at pleaſure without cooling the cylinder, 


either by an injection of cold water, or by ſurrounding 


the condenſer with it, and generally by both. He er. 
tracts the injection water, and detached aic from the 
cylinder or condenſer by pumps, which are wrought by 
the engine itſelf, or blows them out by the /feam. As 


the entrance of air into the cylinder would ſtop the opc- 


ration of the engines, and as it is hardly to be expected 
that ſuch enormous piſtons as thoſe of ſteam- engines can 
move up and down, and yet be abſolutely air-tight in 
the common engines z a ſtream of water is kept always 


running upon the piſton, which prevents the entry of the | 
air: but this mode of ſecuring the piſton, though not 


hurtful in the common ones, would be highly prejudicial 
in the new engines. Their piſton is, theretore, made 
more accurately; and the outer cylinder having a lid 


covers it, the fleam is introduced above the piſton ; and 


when a vacuum is produced under it, acts upon it by 
elaſticity, as the atmoſphere does upon common engines 
by its gravity. This way of working eſſectuall) excludes 
the air from the inner cylinder, and gives the advantag” 
of adding to the power, by increaſing the elaſticity 
the cam. 5 


In Mr. Watt's engines, the cylinder, the great beams, 
the pumps, &c. ſtand in their vſual poſitions. The 


linder is ſmaller than uſual, in proportion to the 1 
and is very accurately bored; In the molt complete © 


gines, it is ſurrounded at a ſmall diſtance vich nov 


the outer ch 
linder has a hole in its middle; and the —_ 
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e ly cylindrical,” moves up and down through 
ohh tr ich is kept uam, bt by a collar of oakum 
= d down upon it. At the bottom of the inner cy- 
inder, there are two regulating 'valves, one of which 
— is the ſeam to paſs from the interſtice into the inner 
1 below the piſton, or ſnuts it out at pleaſure: 
tl other opens or ſhuts the end of a pipe, which leads 

the condenſer. The condenſer conſiſts of one or 
more pumps furniſhed with clacks and buckets (nearly 
the ſame as in common pumps) which are wrought by 
chains faſtened to the great working beam of the engine. 
The pipe, which comes from the cylinder, 1s joined to 
the bottom of theſe pumps, and the whole condenſer 
nds immerſed in a ciſtern of cold water ſupplied by 
the engine. The place of this ciſtern is either within 
the houſe under the floor, between the cylinder and the 
lerer wall ; or without the houſe, between that wall and 
the engine ſhaft, as conveniency may require. The 
who. being exhauſted of air by blowing, and both 
the cylinders being filled with ſteam, the regulating valve 


which admits the ſeam into the inner cylinder is ſhut, | 


and the other regulator which communicates with the 
condenſer is opened, and the /ffeam ruſhes into the va- 
cuum of the condenſer with violence: but there it comes 
into contact with the cold ſides of the pumps and pipe, 
| and meets a jet of cold water which was opened at the 
{me time with the exhauſtion regulator; theſe inſtantly 
deprive it of its heat, and reduce it to water; and the 
neuum remaining perfect, more ſeam continues to 
ruſh in, and be condenſed until the inner cylinder is ex- 
hauſted. Then the /feam which is above the piſton, 
ceaing to be counteracted by that which was below it, 
ads upon the piſton with its whole elaſticity, and forces 
it to deſcend to the bottom of the cylinder, and ſo raiſcs 
the buckets of the pumps which are hung to the other 
end of the beam. The exhauſtion regulator is now ſhut, 
and the ſteam one opened again, which, by letting in the 
ſean, allows the piſton to be pulled up by the ſuperior 


another ſtroke. | 


than the common ones, and from what has been ſaid, 
their other advantages ſeem to be very conſiderable. _ 

It is faid, that the ſavings amount at leaſt to two thirds 
of the fuel, which is an important object, eſpecially 
where coals are dear. The new engines will raiſe from 
twenty thouſand to twenty-four thouſand cubic feet of 
water, to the height of twenty-four feet, by one hundred 


what differing in conſtruction, which will uſe much leſs 
ſuel and be more convenient for the purpoſes of mining, 
than any kind of engine yet uſed. Mr. Watt has alſo 
contrived a kind of mill wheel, which turns round by the 
powers of /eam exerted within it. | 

The improvements above recited were invented by Mr. 
James Watt, at Glaſgow, in Scotland, in 1764 : he ob- 
tamed his majeſty's letters patent for the ſole uſe of his 
mention in 1768; but meeting with difficulties in the 


plojed, he laid aſide the undertaking till the year 1774, 
when, in conjunCtion with Mr. Boulton near Birming- 
| fam, he completed both a reciprocating and a rotative 
or wheel engine, He then applied to parliament for a 
prolongation of the term of his patent, which was grant- 
ed by an act paſſed in 1775. Since that time Mr, Watt 
nd Mr, Boulton have erected ſeveral engines in Stafford- 


2 near London. They have alſo lately finiſhed 
1 1 — Hawkeſbury colliery near Coventry, which 
4 1 uppoſed to be the moſt powerful engine in Eng- 
which t has a cylinder fifty-eight inches in diameter, 
he f Les. a pump fourteen inches in diameter ſixty- 
each G ways high, and makes regularly twelve ſtrokes, 
mk ' - feet long, in a minute. ny have alſo ereCt- 
knder 5 engines in Cornwall; one of which has a cy- 
Link irty inches in diameter, that works a pump of 
"an f = in diameter in two ſhafts, by flat rods with 
forty.fir 5 three hundred feet diſtant from each other, 
2 athoms high in each ſhaft, equal in all to nine- 
ang, in 5, and can make fourteen ſtrokes, eight feet 
went by Fi 1 
0 XA — m twenty-four hours. The terms they 
third part f lic are, to take in lieu of all profits one. 
zue makes t . annual ſavings in fuel, which their en- 
ſame di nen compared with a common engine of 
re built + 2 in the neighbourhood. The engines 
Metre, Bouls, © Expence of thoſe who uſe them, and 
ions, and res and Watt furniſh ſuch drawings, direc- 
relident as dance, as may - be neceflary to enable a 
Fendix to to complete the machine. See the Ap- 


weight of the pump rods z and ſo the engine is ready for | 


The working of theſe engines is more regular and ſteady | 


weight of good pit coal : and Mr. Watt has propoſed to | 
produce engines upon the ſame principles, though ſome- 


execution of a large nuachine, and being otherwiſe em- 


ſhire, Shropſhire, and Warwickſhire, and a ſmall one at | 


e, with a conſumption of coal leſs than | 


STE 


The editor has been informed that fome uſeful improve- 


ments have been made in the /tcam-engine by Mr. Wil- 


engine of this kind at a colliery near Swanſea, in Gla- 
morganſhire, | 75 


It is hardly neceſſary to add, that Dr. Falck, in 1996, 


ſtcam-engine, which, as he ſays, will, with the ſame 
quantity of fuel, and in an equal ſpace of time, raiſe 
above double the quantity of water raiſed by any lever- 


have conſtructed even a working model of his propoſed 
engine. 'The principal improvement, however, which 
he ſuggeſts is to uſe two cylinders ; into which the „eam 
is let alternately to aſcend, by a common regulator, which 
always opens the communication of the ſteam to one, 
whillt it ſhuts up the opening of the other: the piſton- 
rods are kept (by means of a wheel fixed to an atbour) 
in a continual aſcending and deſcending motion, where- 
by they move the common arbour, to which is aflixed 
another wheel moving the pump-rods, in the ſime alter- 
nate direction as the piſton-rods, by which continual 
motion the pumps are kept in conſtant ation, 
STEATITES, in the Hiſtory of Foffi/s, a name given by 
late authors to a ſubſtance called in Engliſh s0 A v-earth. 
STEATOCELE, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs a 
ſort of rupture, occaſioned by a large quantity of fat 
or ſuety matter lodged in the — 1 5 | 
STEATOMA, ZErearuua, a kind of ſwelling, or abſceſs, 
conſiſting of a matter much like ſuet; ſoft, without pain, 
and without diſcolouring the ſkin; contained in a cyſtis, 
and eaſily turned out upon inciſion. | 


ſtate, which occaſions ſome changes in its properties; 
though theſe are eſſentially the ſame as thoſe of 1KoN, 
Stahl, Cramer, and all good chemiſts, juſtly conſider 
/teel as an improved iron, poſſeſſing a larger quantity of 
the inflammable principle, ſo neceſflary to all metals, and 


than an equal bulk of iron. | 
Steel may be made by fuſion or by cementation. 


ately fromtheore. All ores of iron are not uſed indifferent- 
ly for this purpoſe; becauſe ſome of theſe, which are there- 
Gore; called ores of ftecl, are much fitter than others for 
affording good tec; and the ſfeel extracted from them is 
called natural ſteel, But though /tee/ is made ſometimes 


from crude or caſt-iron. 


but are practiſed in Sweden and other parts of Europe. 
The proceſs for making /tee/ from caſt-iron is thus de- 


carlia. | 


hearth, ſomething ſmaller- than common. The ſides and 
bottom are made of caſt-iron. The tuyere is placed, 
with very little inclination, on one of the ſide- plates. 
The breadth of the fire-place is fourteen inches; its 
length is greater. The lower part of the tuycre is fix 


flowing of the ſuperfluous ſcoria. The workmen frit 
put ſcoria on the bottom, then charcoal and powder of 


ſmall pieces. They cover the iron with more charcoal, 
and excite the fire. When the pieces of iron are of a 
red white, and before they begin to melt, they ſtop the 


they break it into pieces of three or four pounds each. 
The pieces are again brought to the hearth, and laid 
within reach of the workman, who plunges ſome of 
them into the fire, and covers them with coal. The 
bellows are made to blow ſlowly till the iron is liquehed. 


long enough continued, the ſcoriz are allowed to flow 
out; and at that time the iron hardens. The workman 
adds more of the pieces of crude iron, which he treats 
in the ſame manner, and ſo on a third and a fourth 
time, till he obtains a maſs of ſteel of about a hundred 
pounds, which is generally done in about four hours. 
This maſs is raiſed and carried to the hammer, where it 
is forged, and cut into four pieces, which are farther 


The /teel is now carried to another hearth ſimilar to rhe 
former, and there broken in pieces. Theſe pieces are 


1 


wy Tyce's Mineralogia, &c. 1778. 


laid regularly in the fire-place, firſt two parallel, upon 
. | | which 


CANO — 2 2. 4232 


| liam Powel, who had lately the direction and care of an 


publiſhed an account and deſcription of an improved 


engine of the ſame dimenſions ; as he does not ſeem to 


STEEL is iron reduced or converted by art to a particular | 


containing fewer heterogeneous, and more metallic parts 


i; 
v1 5 
i; 


The firſt method is uſed to convert iron into ſeel immedi- 


directly from the ore, it is more frequently produced 


Theſe methods of making /teel are not known in England, 


ſcribed by Swedenborgius, as it is perſormed in Dale- 
The ore from which the crude iron to be converted into 
ſteel is obtained is of a good kind. It is black, friable, and 


compoſed of many ſmall grains, and it produces very 
tough iron. The converſion into ee is made upon a forge- 


one half inches above the bottom. In the interior part 
of the fire-place there is an oblong opening for the 


charcoal, and upon theſe the caſt-iron run or cut into 


bellows, and carry the maſs under a large hammer, where 


Then the fire is increaſed ; and when the fuſion has been 


beat into ſquare bars four or five feet long. When the 
ſteel is thus forged, it is thrown into water that it may 
be eaſily broken; for it is yet crude and coarſe-grained. 
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made hot enough, and are then taken from the fire, one 


; : | 


bottom of this veſſel the cement, prepared as before di- 
reed, ſo that being gently preſſed down, it may cover 
the bottom of the veſſel an inch and half deep; place 
then the iron bars perpendicularly, ſo that they may be 
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metalliſed, and the iron or cel are thereby improved: 
but if the iron contained ſome earthy unmetallic parts, 


carths. „ 5 . 
Ihe furnaces generally made uſe of for converting iron 


loaf, to the height of a very conſiderable number of feet. 
In the inſide, oppoſite to each other, ace placed two very | 
long cheſts, made either of ſtone, or of bricks capable 
the two cheſts. 'The bars of iron, after the bottom is 
furniſhed with a neceflary quantity of charcoal duſt, are 


only to admit of a good bed at top; which is then all 
rc is lighted z which is ſome time before it can be 


and then drawing out what they call a proof bar. This 


| the cheſt, which are eafily and with expedition ſtopped 
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which ſeren or eight others are placed acroſs, then a 
third row acroſs the ſecond, in ſuch a manner that there 
is ſpace left between thoſe of the ſame row. 'The whole 
is then covered with charcoal, and the fire is excited. In 
about half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are 


by one, to the hammer, to be forged into little bars 
from half a foot to two feet long, and while hot, are 
thrown into water to be hardened. Of theſe pieces ſix- 
teen or twenty are put together ſo as to make a bundle, 
which is heated and welded, and afterwards forged into 
bars four inches thick, which are then broken into pieces 
of convenient length for uſe. | _ 

The other method of making ſteel, or that which is called 
artificial ſteel, is by cementation, and according to Cra- 
mer, is performed in the following manner : chooſe | 
ſome bars of pure iron, or of that which is moſt perfect 
and moſt malleable, either when it is hot or cold, and not 
too thick; prepare a cement capable of giving the iron 
much inflammable principle, as of charcoal duſt, mode- 
rately pulverized, one part, and wood-afhes half a part; | 
or of charcoal-duſt two parts, bones, horns, ſkins, or 
hair of animals, burnt to blackneſs in a cloſe veſſel, and 


in a gentle fire, and afterwards reduced to powder, one | 
part, wood-aſhes half a part; mix them together. Pre- 


pare a cylindrical earthen veſſel, or crucible, two or 
three inches higher than the bars are long; put into the 


every where an inch diſtant ſrom the ſides of the veſſel, 
and from each other ; fill the interſtices with the cement, 
and cover the bars with it, that the veſſel may be quite 
full, cover it with a tile, and ſtop the joints with a lute. 
of clay mixed with ſand ; put this veſſel into a furnace, | 
and keep it moderately, but equally red hot, for fix or | 
ten hours: the iron will then be found to be converted 
imo „cel, which will be ſo much better, as the iron em- 
ployed was of a better quality; it then only requires to 
be tempered. See TEMPERING. See allo Annealing 
of STEEL infra. e Os YO a ge bo | 

n this operation the iron ſuffers no diminution of weight, 


and no ſcoria appears on its ſurface, as Mr. Cramer re- 
marks. And, therefore, by the ſole addition of a new | 
uantity of phlogiſton, the iron acquires the quality of | 


eel. | 


Thus, if this iron contained ſome parts of martial earth | 


which was not metalliſed, by the cementation they are 


they are not ſeparated by this operation, becauſe the | 
metal has not been fuſed : and as the belt forged iron 
which is uſually ſold, is never ſo well purified from theſe 
extraneous matters, as that which is converted into feel 
in the great works for procuring /{ee/ from the ore of 
iron; hence, in general, artificial ſleel made by cemen- | 
tation is not ſo perfect as that made by fuſion. 

We may obſerve that, in the cementation above de- 
ſcribed, the iron combines with a part of the phlogiſton 


of the cement, without fuſion; which effect proceeds 
from a peculiar property of the earth of iron, by which 


it is capable of combining with the flammable principle, 
and of being metalliſed without fuſion, which is, never- 
theleſs, neceſſary for the reduction of all other metallic 


into ſteel, ſays a manufacturer of this metal, are of dif- 


ferent ſizes; ſome capable of converting only three or 
four ton weight, while others are capacious enough to 


contain from ſeven to eight or ten tons. The outſides 
of theſe furnaces riſe up in the form of a cone, or ſugar- 


of bearing the ſtrongeſt fire; which is placed between 
laid in ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, with intermediate beds of | 
the charcoal duſt, to ſuch a height of the cheſts, as 
covered over, to prevent the admillion of the common 
air ; which, could it procure an entrance, would greatly 
injure the operation. Ihe iron being thus ſituated, tlie 
railed to a ſufficient degree of heat, to produce any con- 
ſiderable effect. After which it is continued for ſo 


many days as the operator may judge proper; only now | 


is done by openings fit for the purpoſe, at the ends of 


6 


_ whic 


_ owing to a ſort of boiling, or to a kind of 


affirms, by immerſion in melted ſcoria; or by fußt 


mable matter, and rather capable of abſorbing it, as cala 


fect iron which can be obtained. | 


| finer grained texture, greater hardneſs, elaſticity, tens 


phlogiſton united with it; as phlogiſton is known tobe 


brought into perfect fuſion by the heat of our furnace 


Moreover, ſome ſay, that iron converted into fee), a 


and he makes the amount of the increaſe of weights 


weight upon ſeven tons. Steel is likewiſe leſs liable v 


y . hiefly to the 
former. Some authors, attending chief! 


18 


up again, without oecaſioning any injury to the con 


. left behind. When the * apprehends the 


ſion is ſufficiently completed, the fire i fuß 
go out, and the furnace, with its contents, ig bo 
dually to cool. This may take up ſeveral «ft gr. 
the furnace is diſcharged, by taking g's after 
of /teel, and the remainder of the charcoal duſt be by 
The appearance of the bars, as well upon the f. 
in the interior parts, abundantly diſcovers Rig * 
ous eſhcacy of this ſimple material, when ur Fol, 
ſtrong and ſufficiently continued fire. For yp by 4 
exhibits a great number of tumors, or bliſters on 
give it the denomination of bliftered ſteol. * 
'Theſe excreſcences, which we call bliſters, Mr. R 
terms bulles, or bouillons; and apprehends they > 0 
motion im. 


lar to that of boiling, made in the iron; but 31. 
ther on he intimates that theſe ſwellings 8 ir 
to ſome parts of the iron not being ſo well cloſed Bos, 
dered compact, while the bars were under the ale in 
of the hammer at the chafery. Horne's Eſſays _ 1 
ing Iron and Steel. ies ws 
There is another kind of feel, beſides thoſe which 
produced from the ore and caſt-iron, or from the forge 
iron, which is obtained by remelting bar-/?eel in — 
cibles, and caſting it into ingots. This, which is of 4 
dern diſcovery, is called caſi-/{eel, and being more m. 
form and ſimilar in all its parts than any other ſort 0 
ſteel, is fitter for being wrought into the finer kinds of 
utenſils for which cel is employed. 

Anciently /eel is ſaid to have been made by immerſyy 
forged iron during ſome time in melted crude io 
Forged iron may alſo be changed into „cel, as Wallet 


a 


with black flux, glaſs-gall, or borax; or by ſtrewin 
ſea-falt upon heated iron, and extinguiſhing it in Fs, 
Steel may be again unmade, or reduced to the {tate of ir 
by a management ſimilar to that by which it is made, thati 
by cementation. But the cement uſed for this dupa, 
muſt be compoſed of ſubſtances entirely free from inflam- 


reous earth and quicklime are; by a cementation with thel 
matters, continued during eight or ten hours, /teel is re 
duced to the ſtate of iron; and caſt-Htcel, when thus u. 
duced to the ſtate of forged iron by cementation ith 
abſorbent earths, is the moſt uniform, equal, and per 


By converſion of iron into feel, this metal acquires 1 
darker and browner colour, a cloſer, more compact, al 


city, denſity, ſonorouſneſs, and diſpoſition to receiv 
the magnetic property. Beſides, /Zce! is much more fi- 
ſible than iron, on account of the greater quantity d 


in general, the cauſe of the fuſibility of metals. l. 
deed ſoft forged iron can ſcarcely, without addition, 


till the fuel has converted it into feel. 


quires an increaſe both of bulk and weight. 
M. Reaumur, in particular, obſerves, that a ſmall ba 
five inches long, increaſed one line and a half in lengi: 


be 25 part of the whole; but others concerned in ut 
manufacture of ee have eſtimated it to be one hundred 


ruſt when expoſed to air than iron, and leſs liable t 
emit ſparkles when heated. It is well known, that . 
liſhed plates of Feel, put upon a gentle fice of charcoii 
acquire different colours on their ſurface, and paſs bo 
ceſſively through ſeveral ſhades, as they become hotter 
in the following order, viz. white, yellow, Gale 
purple, violet, and laſtly blue, which han e * 
leaves a water- colour, if the /tce/ has been my Fi 
much or too long. "Theſe different ſhades mark t * 
grees of heat, or of annealing, applied to = 
or utenſils. The ſhade moſt generally uſed is dle 00 
ſuch as that given to /ce/-=$PRINGS: 1 
Theſe colours may alſo be produced by the pee | 
on all other calcinable metals, as weil as ſteel o 2 
and proceed from a calcination, gradually Wr 
that part of the metals which is expoſed to uh ln 
the particles of the metals in their different 1 
calcination, are probably of different h2c5, 2 ech 
ing to the Newtonian theory, acquire Anm 
powers, and thus exhibit changes of coron "te dit 
There have been various opinions concernil oy 
of the difference between iron and el. i cs 
neral opinion attributes this difference to tk — in be 
a larger quantity of phlogiſton in the hattet ap 
0 


STE 


by fuſion, conſider that operation only as 
of the iron from earthy and heterogeneous 
d feel merely as a more pure and perſect 

Others, obſerving ſome ſimilitude in the texture 
oy vl to certain kinds of caſt iron, and the hardneſs of 


1 purification 
particles, an 


without attending to their eſſential differ- 
hot theſe imagined that the ſtate of /tecl was inter- 
mediate betwixt that of caſt and that of forged iroff.. 
Reaumur, who has taken great pains in his inveſti- 
tion of this fubject, affirms, that ſteel differs in nothing 
m forged iron, except that it contains more ſulphurs 
and more falts. Hence, he ſays, it follows, that caſt 
non ſhould be feel, ſince it evidently differs from forged 
Lad in the ſame manner, and by the ſame properties; 
ge in effect, caſt iron is ſteel ſuch as it is, eſpecially the 
white ſort, which is more pure, and more perfectly di- 
reſted of its eerth, than the browner ſorts: and this 
white kind may be accordingly brought to all the hard- 
neſs of feel, by repeated heating and quenching in cold 
water. And it follows, according to this writer, that in 
order to convert iron into fee! we are to give gt new 
(alts and new ſulphurs. I it be aſked, where is the ne- 
ceſſty of giving again that which the mere caſt iron poſ- 
(eſſes? It is replied, that /?cel is required to be malleable 
in ſome degree, which the mere caſt iron is not, and it 
may be poſſible to give to forged iron ſuch falts and 
ſulphurs as are more proper for the /teel than thoſe 
which the caſt iron naturally poſſeſſes. Mr. Reaumur, after 
many trials, found that, for ſulphurs, powdered charcoal, 
and common ſoot, and for ſalts, ſea-ſalt alone, ſucceed- 
ed beſt, and that theſe were properly to be mixed with 
aſhes, as an intermediate ſubſtance, that they muſt be pro- 


portioned in quantity to each other, and that there muſt | 


alſo be a proportional quantity of the whole employed ac- 
cording to the quantity of iron that is to be wrought 
upon; and in this, regard muſt alfo be had to the ſeveral 
ſorts of ores from which the iron was obtained, ſince the 
iron of ſome ores is much ſooner convertible into = 
than that of others, and makes alſo a better feel. Mr. 


Reaumur alſo contrived a new ſort of furnace, by means 


of which theſe ſalts and ſulphurs might be beſt introduced 
into the body of the iron. | | 


A bar of iron, when converted into /eel, is not equally | 
ſo converted in all its parts; the fire has always ated | 


more ſtrongly upon its ſurface than on its central parts, 
and it is therefore more perfect /tce/ there than in its in- 
ner parts; but a perfection in the operation is not ne- 
ceſſary to the ſteels being good and uſeful, and the whole 
bar is often very good /?cel, as are alſo many bars made 
- 7 _ time, yet all perhaps ſomewhat differently 
affected. : 

If the compoſition, which is to convert the iron into 
feel, be too ſtrong, or if the fire be too violent, or the 
matter continued too long in it, in all theſe caſes the 
feel will be over-made; that is, there will be an over 
proportion of ſaline and ſulphureous parts added to the 
kon: theſe will therefore too far ſeparate the particles of 
the metal aſunder, and the conſequence. will be, that the 
feel will be too brittle to bear hammering, and will be of 
great loſs to the proprietor in the great quantities that 
will be broken, beſide the loſs he will ſuſtain from the 


abundance of ſcales which will fly off in the working. | 


The way to meliorate ſuch ſteel as this, muſt be to di- 


delt it of part of its ſalts and its ſulphurs, but peculiarly | 


of the laſt ; and Mr. Reaumur found, that the burying 
the bars of ſuch ſteel in lime, or any other alkaline ſub- 
ance that would readily abſorb the Lunden, and placing 
it for a proper time in the fire, it would be in a manner | 
Rcampaled again, and come out a very good and per- 
ect. feel; and this, he apprehends, is no trivial proof, 


mat che account given of the manner of iron's becoming 

eel Is the true one. | 3 | 
4 = management ſteel may again be converted, or re- 
F bed to its primitive iron, and a body of any middle 
gre, between feel and iron, may be produced, by ſtop- 
png this proceſs at different points of time, or continu- 
' ' it till all the adventitious ſalts and ſulphurs are drawn 
or abſorbed. Hardneſs and flexibility are the two| 


Tr — . . . 
on points in this operation, and what the metal gets 
vi tne one of theſe, | 


8'Cater hardneſs is 


ventitious ſalts and 
or, as th 


from the greater quantity of the ad- 


e workmen call it, the greater body, is from the 
. of the metallic; and he who is able to 
* * Properly the quantities of his ſalt, charcoal, 
capable 2 uh, regulate exactly the degree of fire, is 
E 
a rery fr — the tempering, be found too hard, there is 

Mmuar way of bringing it back to what ſtate one 


pleaſeg ; - 33 
bin the gab and iron, which is only the heating 


it aſſuredly loſes of the other. The | 


ſulphurs; and the greater flexibility, | 


red may be kept in the fire ſo long, as to 
V . R We iron again. It is eaſy to infer from 


g 


hence, what was before obſerved, that caſt iron is cel of a 
peculiar kind ; its properties plainly evince, that it is Neel 
with an over 5 of all that makes it fo, and confe- 
quently of all its properties. It is not malleable, is very 
brittle, and too hard for the file, or any other tool, to 
cut. Theſe are the qualities of feel which is over tem- 
pered, or, as it may be called, too much fee!; it owes 
theſe qualities to its being overcharged with thoſe ſul- 
god and ſalts, which in a due proportion make feel 
of iron. 

The method of reducing this to the ſtate of wrought 
iron, 1s the ſawe with what we have before obſerved is 
to be uſed to untemper too high tempered fel, that is, 
keeping it in the fire till part of its ſalts and ſulphurs are 
driven off; and if the fire alone be thought too difficult, 
or too tedious a method, Mr. Reaumur has found that 
thoſe alkaline ſubſtances, which naturally abſorb ſulphurs, 
will aſſiſt the reducing this to the ſtate of wrought iron, 
as they do to the untempering of /tee/, and that the ver 
ſame ſubſtances of this kind, which have been found be 


in the untempering ſteel, ſucceed beſt in the rendering 


this malleable; ſuch are lime, chalk, and the like. 
Caft iron may be taken for theſe operations in two ſtates; 
the one, that of ſimply melted iron in its firſt fuſion, the 
other that of the iron, which has been run into the mould. 
When a caſt piece of iron, in a certain form, is heated 
again with the calx of animal bones, which is one com- 
mon way, this being a ſubſtance extremely diveſted of 
ſalts and ſulphurs, it abſorbs thoſe of the metal too 
greedily, and diveſts it of too great a quantity of them 


ſo that when the piece comes afterwards to be filed, the 


fragments fly off in large ſcales, and the beauty of the 

caſt figure muſt be loſt : to remedy this difficulty, ſome 

entre ſulphur is to be added in the heating ; for this 
ing a ſulphureous and ſaline body, checks and mode- 

rates the effects of the calx of bone. | 

Chalk in the ſame manner can only be employed with 


certain regulations; it ſucceeds very well, if the fire be 


not too violent, or too long continued, but if it be ex- 
ceſſive in either of theſe particulars the chalk throws 
into the body of the iron ſalts and ſulphurs of its own, 


which lay hid in its ſtructure, and which would not have 


been diſlodged by a ſmaller fire; but which being diſlody- 

ed, and thrown into the iron, act upon it, and render 
the ſucceſs of the operation quite different from what 
was intended, the iron becoming more hard and brittle 


by it. 


One great nicety in all theſe operations, is the underſtand- 
ing the ſigns by which it is known at what time caſt iron 
is ſufficiently ſoftened, or over tempered ſteel is ſufficient= 
ly reduced toward the ſtate of iron again; but this is 

only to be acquired by nice obſervation, and on this de- 
pends the whole certainty of the proceſſes, ſince every 
minute's continuance in the fire gives the operation a 
different turn in degree. | | 


For other obſervations of this ingenious writer, on the 


nature and manufacture, and properties of feel, ſee 
Mem. Acad. Sc. Paris, 1722. See alſo TEMPERING. 

It is obſerved by the author of the Dictionary of Che- 
miſtry, that the opinion of thoſe who ſuppoſe, that feet 
is in a ſtate intermediate betwixt that of caſt iron and 
ſoft forged iron, is manifeſtly erroneous. They have 
been deceived by the hardnefs and brittleneſs of 8 
which are nearly as great as in /feel. But theſe qualities 


proceed from a remaining part of the mineraliſing ſub- 


ſtances, which leave it a pyritous character, very differ- 


ent from that of true /eel, ſince this can only be hardened 


4 the temper, and fince in the preparation of it all ſul- 
phureous matter muſt be carefully avoided. The mit- 


take of theſe authors proceeded from their ignorance of 


the inflammable principle, the properties of which have 
been ſo well explained by the illuſtrious Stahl, and from 


their being led into an error by the old chemiſts, who 


perpetually confounded phlogiſton, or the pureſt and 
ſimpleſt inflammable principle of all bodies, with ſulphur, 
with ſulphureous matters, and with moſt other inftam- 
mable compounds. e 

Some metallurgiſts have maintained, that the converſion 


of iron into ſteel is effected not by abſorption of phlo- 


ſton, but by expulſion of ſulphureous or acid particles. 
To fupport this opinion, they obſerve, 1. That „cel is 
leſs difpoſed than iron to ruſt ; the cauſe of ruſt being, as 
they think, an acid contained in iron: 2. That feel emits 
fewer ſparkles under the hammer than iron, which fparkles 
are ſound to be moſt frequent in iron abounding with ſul- 
phur, as in red-ſhort iron; 3. That iron may be con- 
verted into ſtee] by cementation with alkaline ſalts, ca- 
pable of attracting the acid and ſulphur: 4. That in the 
preparation of ſtecl by fuſion, the metal is rather expoſed 
to a diflipation of its inflammable parts and burnt, than 
farther phlogiſticated 3 and that this operation is accord» 
ingly called by workmen the burning of /teel. ; 
In the preparation of Jour by fuſion, probably much ot 
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| STEEL-glaſſes, a name given by fome authors to the me- 


STEEL, Damaſcus. See Damascus. 
| STEEL, engraving on. See ENGRAVING. 
STEEL, faggot of. See FA r. 
SrEEL, in Medicine. Sec CHALYBEAT and IRox in 


 S$TEEL-wine., See WINE. 


STEELY ARO, or STILYARD, in Mechanics a kind of 


STE 


the earthy matters contained in the iron may be ſepa- 
rated, and any contained acid or ſulphur may be burnt 
or diſſipated. But the converſion of ſteel into iron by 
cementation with abſorbent earths, in which operation 
no acid or ſulphur can be abſorbed by the metal, ſhews 
that the difference between iron and fre does not conſiſt 
in the preſence of an acid or of ſulphur in the iron, but 
rather in the preſence of ſome ſubſtance in the ſteel, which 
the inflammable cementing ſubſtance can give to it, and 
of which abſorbent earths can deprive it. This ſubſtance 
has been generally believed to be phlogiſton; by the ad- 
dition of which the metal acquires a new texturc, toge- 


* 


ther with the hardneſs, elaſticity, and other peculiar | 


8 of ſteel. 


e affinities and medicinal virtues of ſteel are the ſame | 


as thoſe of IRON. Dict. Chem. Engl. ed. art. Steel. 
STEEL, annealing, or nealing of, is by ſome uſed for the 
ſoftening it, in order to make jt work eaſier; which is 
uſually done by giving it a blosd-red heat in the fire, and 
then taking it out, and letting it cool of itfelf, Mox. 
Mecan. Exerc. p. 60. 57, 
Some have pretended to ſecrets in annealing, by which 
they could bring down iron or fee! to the temper of lead: 


this was to be done by often heating the metal in melt- | 
ing lead, and letting it cool again out of the lead. But 


this method is found by Moxon to have no other effect 

than what is had from the former. Hought. Collect. 
No 276. 5 for pete | | 
Steel may indeed be made a little ſoſter than in the com- 


mon' way, by covering it with coarſe powder of cow- | 


horn, or hoofs; thus encloſing it in a loam, heating the 
whole in a wood-fire till it be red hot, and then leav- 
ing the fire to go out of itſelf, and then the tee! to 
cool. Mox. loc. cit. See TEMPERING and STEEL, Au- 


pra. 


For the expanſion of ſteel by heat. See PYROMETER. 


talline SPHERES uſed in optics. 'Theſe, according to 
Cardan, are made of three parts of brafs, one part of 
tin, and one of filver, with an eighteenth part of anti- 
mony; but moſt either totally leave out the filver, or 
add only a twenty-fourth part, to fave the expence. 
There are many other methods, directed by ſeveral au- 
thors, but moſt uſe arſenic and tartar, mixed with the 
metals. Theſe are afterwards to be poliſhed with emery, 
rotten-ſtone, putty, and the like. 


STEEL ore, is uſed to ſignify a particular kind of LEaD- | 
(0086 | = | 


STEEL-powder. See PowDER. 
STEEL, /alt of. See SALT of Steel. 
STEEL-waters. See Mineral WATERS, 


— 


Medicine. f 


STEELING, in Cutlery, the laying on a piece of ſiee upon 
a larger maſs of iron, to make that part which is to re- 


cut with, and perhaps is ſtronger, and leſs liable to break, 


that part where the edge is to be made. | 


balance, called alſo ſtatera Romana, or the Roman BA- 
LANCE ; by means whereof, the gravities of different 
bodies are found by the uſe of one ſingle weight. 
STEELTARD, conſtruction of the. It conſiſts of an iron 
beam AB (Tab. VI. Mech. fig. 115), wherein a point is 
aſſumed at pleaſure, as C, and, on this, a perpendicular 
raiſed CD. On the ſhorter arm AC, is hung a ſcale. 
or baſon to receive the bodies weighed : the weight I is 
ſhifted this and that way on the beam, till it be a coun- 


terbalance to one, two, three, four, &c. pounds placed | 


in the ſcale; and the points are noted wherein I weighs 
as one, two, three, four, &c. pounds. From this con- 
ſtruction of the /tcelyard, the manner of uſing it is ap- 
parent. But the inſtrument, being very liable to deceit, 
is therefore not to be countenanced in commerce. 


STEELYARD, ſpring, is a kind of portable balance, ſerving | 


to weigh any matter, from about one to forty pounds. 
It is compoſed of a braſs tube, into which goes a rod, 
and about that is wound a ſpring of tempered ſteel in a 
ſpiral form. On this rod are the diviſions of pounds and 
parts of pounds, .which are made by ſucceſſively hanging 
on to ari hook faſtened to the other end, one, two, three, 
four, &c. pounds. | „ 
Now the ſpring, being faſtened by a ſerew to the bottom 
of the rod ; the e weight is hung on the hook, the 
more will the ſpring Be. contracted ; and, conſequently, a 
- greater part of the rod will come out of the tube; the pro- 


ö 


ö 


, 


| ſerves, is not owing to a ſhock of an earthquake, is is ge- 


| STEER, bog-/tcer. See Hos. ns 
| STEERAGE, in a Ship, is an apartment without the great 


| than if of ftee/; but it muſt have a quantity of /teel at | | | 4 
ISTEERING, in Navigation, the art of directing a ſhips 


which it is neceſſary to paſs to or from the great cabin. In 


i 


| | OTEERAGE, in Sea Lan 
_ ceive the edge harder than the reſt. The body of an ax | 
may very well be of iron, as it never comes into uſe to | 


the ſhip beſt from making yaws; that is, from running 


the movements of the head by the land, clouds, 


exactly in the line, on which ſhe advances» 


movement is called hard-a-perty and þ 


| 


err 


portions of which greater weights are indie] 


| > he fo! 

figures appearing againſt the extremity of the rg 0 of tc 
STEELYARD, company of the. See STiLLyany. © left, 

STEELYARD, Chineſe. The people of China cars 4. If, on 

ſtatera about them to weigh their gems, and dither Nl oe 11 

of value. The beam, or yard, is a fmall rod 7 ap the or 


or ivory about a foot in length; upon thi in 
of meaſure, made of a fine Blver-tudded wor ed bn 
begin from the end of the beam, whence the fr JU Inafl 
tended eight inches, the ſecond fix and one bale by divide 
third eight and one half. The firſt is the Fab, e attend 
meaſure, the other two ſeem to be China meafar TY called 
the other end of the yard hangs a round ſeale þ 7 fenifi 
three ſeveral diſtances from this end are faſtened bn p the 7 
ſlender ſtrings, as different points of ſuſpenſion I0f maſter. 
firſt diſtance makes eight fifths of an inch, the ſe chant 
is double to the firſt, and the third four inches and 10 : being 
fifths. When they weigh any thing, they hold u 9 other 
yard by ſome of theſe ſtrings, and hang a ſealed . b. For t. 
of about one ounce and one-fourth troy weight, u 85 CouR 


reſpeCtive diviſions of the rule, as the thing 3 STEEV] 


| Grew's Muſeum, p. 369. ſhip's 
STEELYARD-ſwing. In the Philoſophical TranſaQion makes 
(Ne 462, ſect. 5.) we have an account of a free i ek 
ing, propoſed as a mechanical method for 1555 ar 
children labouring under deformities, owing to the am. wett 


traction of the muſcles on one fide of the body. ' The STEGA 


crooked 22 is ſuſpended with cords under his am ſecret, 
and theſe are placed at equal diſtances from the cent witin 
of the beam. It is ſuppoſed that the gravity of the body ſpond 
will —_— _ l ſide, ſo as to put the muſcles 5 
upon the ſtretch; and hence by degrees the deſect my <a 
be remedied. _ 2 0 | ba. STEGN 


| STEEPING of ſeeds. See Ste. I chſe 
STEEPLE, an appendage generally raiſed on the weſtern the 01 


end of a church to hold the bells. ſtrete 
Steeples are denominated from their ſorm, either ſpiren o duch 
towers, The firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually, dini- Wis 
niſhing either conically or pyramidically. hoids 
The latter are mere parallelopipeds, and are covered SEN 
a-top, platform like. and 
In each kind, there is uſually a fort of windows, or per. wlled 
tures, to let out the ſound ; and fo contrived, at the ſt + 
ſame time, as to drive it down. | 2 ſcribe 
Maſius, in his treatife of bells, treats likewiſe of fell. STEIN] 
The moſt remarkable in the world is that at Piſa, which bird 
leans all one fide, and appears every moment ready to N 
fall; yet is in no danger. This odd diſpoſition, he ob- mer 


nerally imagined z but was contrived ſo at firſt by the a- 
chitect; as is evident from the cielings, windows, doors 
&c. which are all in the level. | 


cabin. In large ſhips of war it is uſed as a hall, throuph 


merchant ſhips it is generally the habitation of the inferior 
officers and ſhip's crew. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. Ne 100. 
guage, is alſo uſed to expreſs the 
effort of the helm : and hence 1 
Steerage-way is that degree of progreſſive motion commu. 
nicated to a ſhip, by which he becomes ſuſceptible of 
the effect of the helm to govern her courſe. 


way from one place to another, by means of the hein 
and rudder, or of applying the efforts of the helm to fe- 
9315 her courſe when ſhe advances. 5 
He is held the beſt Hccrſman, who uſes the leaſt motion 
in putting the helm over to and again, and who keeps 
in and out. | 3 
For this purpoſe the helmſman ſhould diligently how . 
J 
or ſtars; becauſe, although the courſe is in general * 
lated by compaſs, yet the vibrations of the Det 
not ſo quickly perceived, as the ſallies of the 1 Fo 
to the right or left, which, if not immediately re 17 
ed, will acquire additional velocity in every indie 0 
their motion, and demand a more powerful 7 15 
the helm to reduce them; the application of wie 7 
operate to turn her head as far on the contrary . 
her courſe. _ Fa Las to th 
The phraſes uſed in /cering a ſhip, Var) according * . 
relation of the wind to her courſe. Thus, il the \ ſhoe! 
fair or large, the phraſes, uſed by t 
who ſuperintends the ſteerage, are PORT,, 
and sTEADY. The firſt is intended to di 
courſe farther to the right; the ſecond is to $ 


farther to the left; and the laſt is deſigne i 10 


her preſcribed courſe. The exceſs of the ls hart 


k 


STE 


ter of which gives the greateſt poſſible inclina- 
A night, and the latter an equal tendency to the 
tion do d 2 


* the contrary, the wind is fout or ſcant, the phraſes 
1 . THUS, and NO NEARER; the firſt of which is 
3 8 to keep her cloſe to' the wind ; the ſecond, to 
_ her in her preſent ſituation ; and the third to keep 
ri full. See Fu LL-and- y. See alſo Cox v. 

. hip of war, the exerciſe of ſteering the ſhip is uſually 
In l amongſt a number of the moſt expert ſailors, who 
2 the helm in their turns; and are accordingl 
Ved timoneers, from the French term timonier, whic 
Fonthes helmſman. | . 

1 fleerage 18 conſtantly ſuperviſed by the QUARTER=- 
naſers, who alſo attend the helm by rotation. In mer- 
ant ſhips every ſeaman takes his turn in this ſervice, 
being directed t erein by the mate of the watch, or ſome 
other officer. Falconer. : 

For the theory and effect of /tecring, ſee SAILING, 


CouRsE, &c. 


* 


VING, in Sea Language, denotes the elevation of a 
57 bowſprit above the ſtem, or the angle which it 
makes with the horizon: 1 8 
ereeviNG, in Merchant ſhips, is uſed for the ſtowing of 
cotton, or wool, by means of ſcrews, to force it cloſe 

ther. : | 
EGAN OGRAPHY, Ereyavoypapia, formed of ceyavog, 


ſecret, and gap, J write, the art of ſecret writing, or of 


writing in ciphers; known only to the perſons corre- 
ſponding. See CIPHER and DECIPHERING. 
TEGNOSIS, Ereyv00rg, an obſtruction of any natural diſ- 
charge, eſpecially that by the pores. | 


gmEGNOTICS, Ereworma, formed from geo, conſlipo, | 


[ chſe, in Medicine, remedies proper to cloſe and ſtop 
the orifices of the veſſels, or emunctories, when relaxed, 
ſtretched, lacerated, &c. | | 

Such are pomegranate leaves, red roſes, plantain leaves, 


tormentil roots, &c. Stegnotics are proper in the hæmor- 


hoids, and other fluxes of blood. 


STEINBIZA, in Jchthyology, a name given by Hildegard, 


and ſome other writers, to that ſmall ſpecies of cobitis, 


called by others coB1T1s aculeata, and tænia cornuta. 


It is the cobitis with a forked ſpine under each eye, de- | 


ſcribed by Artedi. 


STEINHUN, ſtone- hen, a name given by the Germans to a 


bird of the lagopus kind, more commonly known by the 
mme of orO MO, and in ſome places by that of col- 
neſtre. 5 e 


It ſeems not to differ from the lagopus in any thing but 
colour, and that bird being known to change its colour 


in the ſummer months, it is probably no other ſpecies. 
SIELE, Lrwn, in Antiquity, a kind of puniſhment, being 

a pillar whereon a criminal was expoſed, and on which 
was engraven an account of his crime. 


The perſons, thus expoſed to the laughter and reproaches 
of the people, were called ſtelitæ. Potter, Archzol. 
ib. | | 


Grec, lib. i. cap. 25. tom. i. p. 130. 

SIELECHELA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the 
vena portæ. REY | | | . 
| STELECHITES, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 

Dioſcorides, and ſome other of the Greek writers, to a 
peculiarly fine kind of ſtorax. It was the ſame with the 


Glamite, only that this name was given to the larger, | 
and the name calamite to the ſmaller or flenderer pieces. | 


ling, Strabo, and many others, join in telling us, that 
the wood of the ſtorax-tree, on account of its ſoftneſs 
ad ſweet taſte, was the moſt ſubject to be eaten by 
worms, of that of any tree in the world. | | 
en the worms attacked the body of the tree, the duſt 


they made by their eroſion formed a hillock or heap 
round the tree, 


_ the ee at that time, and was the ſame 
5 © common ſtorax now in uſe. 
TELEC 


couth name given b 
the ENTROCH;. 


88 of ſome of the longeſt pieces to fragments of 
of 2 of trees, the arms parting out from the ſides 
Bun e branches, the rudiments of which are very 
of br Th many of the entrochi, paſſing for the remains 
f Ria and the hollow in the middle, for the cavity 
. pith of the tree was. The addition of ſaibii 
* "y only from the obſerving that the top and bot- 
; arc dete, or ſtriated, from the central hole to 
umference, in the manner of antimony. Theſe 

that Wl Ne vegetable remains, but parts of the arms of 
; Whine: \s liſh called ſtella arboreſcens. See STAR- 
L 5 i 
baths ers a ſtrigil, or an inſtrument uſed in the 
NETz ud off the ſweat from the ſkin. | 
„Trmila, in Antiquity. See 8STELE. 


Aldrovandus, and ſome others, to 


* 


| STELLA. See PsRuDA fella. 


or at its foot, and the extravaſated bal- 
in running amongſt this duſt, made a maſs that was 


HITES ſ?ibi; facie, in Natural Hiſtory, a very un- a 


e gave them this name from the re- 


V 
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STELLA crinita, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Linz 
kius to a genus of ſtar-fiſn, the characters of which are 
theſe; that they have more than five rays, and from 
theſe have ſeveral other lateral proceſſes, which are co- 
vered with a fine down or hair. 


STELLA Japis, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſtone * 


which has been very differently interpreted by different 
writers. Some have ſuppoſed it the a/teria of Pliny, and 
ſome the common coralloide aſtroites; but Meſue explains 
it to be the lapis LAZULI. _ 

STELLA marina. See STAR=fiſh. 

STELLA arboreſcens. See BasKET-fiſh and $TAaR-fh. 

STELLA occidens, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical 
writers to expreſs ſal ammoniac. | 

STELLA ſcolopendroides, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given 
by Linkius to a kind of /tar-f/h with an undivided body, 
and five rays, reſembling the bodies of the ſcolopendræ, 


as thoſe of the more uſual kind, called ſtella lumbricalis, 


do the bodies of common earth- worms. 

STELLA vermiformis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Linkius, and other authors, to a common kind of /tar- 
fiſh, which has five rays parting from the body, each 
ſomewhat reſembling the body of a large worm. 

STELLAR. See InTEr-/tcllay. | 

STELLARIA, in Botany. See Great Criter-weed. 

STELLARIA is alſo a name uſed by ſome authors for the 
carduus ſtellatus, or ſtar-thiſtle. See CExnTauURY. 

STELLARIS lapis, a name given by many authors to the 
various ſpecies of ASTROITES or STAR-/!onc. 

STELLATE plants, ſuch as have their leaves growing 


on the ſtalks, at certain diſtances, in the form of a ſtar 


with rays z or ſuch flowers as are ſtar- like, or ſull of eyes 


reſembling ſtars. 


Mr. Ray makes the /tellate plants, ſo called from the diſ- 
poſition of their leaves, the tenth genus of Engliſh plants; 
of which kind are croſs-wort, mollugo, wild madder, aſ- 
perula or woodruff, gallium or ladies bed-ſiraw, apa- 
rine or cleavers, and rubia tindtorum or dyers madder. 
STELLERA, German groundſel, in Botany, a genus of 
the ofandria monogynia claſs. Its charaCters are, that 
it has no calyx ; that the corolla is cut into four ſeg- 


a ſingle roſtrated ſeed. . There are two ſpecies. 
STELLIO, in Zoology, the name by which authors call the 
ſwift, or ſpotted lizard. The ſpots which diftinguiſh 
this kind are not, however, ſtellated, as might be ſup- 
poſed from the name, but round; ſome ſmall, and ſcat- 
tercd irregularly all over the body; and others larger, 
and diſpoſed in thirteen zones, or ſemicircles: The ſpots 


are much more diſtinct and clear on the baek than on 


the belly. It is common in Syria, arid ſome other places: 
See EFT. | | 


The bite of this animal is ſaid to inſpiſſate the humours 


and ſtupify the ſenſes; to remedy which Venice treacle 
and volatile falts are recommended. The fleſh is ſaid to 
excite {weat, and reſiſt poiſon. | 


{STELLIO aduſta, an affected term uſed by ſome chemical 


writers for cinnabar. 


| STELLIONATE, STerLtionaT#s, in the Civil Law, 


a kind of crime committed by a fraudulent bargain, 
where one of the parties fells a thing for what it is 
oe. 8 | . 
Cujas ſays, the word comes from ffellio, a very ſubtile 
kind of lizard. We find mention hereof in the Code, 
leg. ix. tit. 34. | | 


As, if I ſell an eſtate for my own, which belongs to an- 


other; or convey a thing as free and clear, which is al- 
ready engaged to another; or put off copper for gold, 
The Romans frequently uſed ſtellianatus to expreſs all 
kinds of crimes that had no proper names. 


| STELLITES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome 


writers on foſſils to a kind of white ſtone found on 


taining the lineaments of the ſtar-fiſh complete. 

The ſame ſtones frequently contain the lineaments of 

other fiſh. _ __ | ; 

STELOCHITES, a name given to 05TEOCOLL A. 

STELLULARIA, in Botany. See CHICK -2weed. 

S'TEM, in Botany, that part of a plant ariſing out of the 
root, and which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, and fruits. 
In trees, the fem is called the tant, or ock; in Latin 
caudex, and !runcus. eres 
In herbs, it is ordinarily called the sr AL K; by the La- 
tins caulis and ſcapus, when ftraight like a column. 
When flender, and creeping on the ground, as that of 
nummulary, fome authors call it v:tteulns. 

In the ſeveral kinds of corn and plants of that kind, it is 
more properly called cal{mu;, | | 
The /tem of the plant, according to Dr. Grew, is no 
more than the cutis, of ſkin, which at firſt covers the 
wg 
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ments; that the ſtamina are very ſhort; and that it has 


Mount Libanus, and in ſome other parts of Syria, con- 
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two obes, and the plume of the ſeed, and which is far- 
ther dilated as the plant grows. 5 ; 
TEM of a ſhip, is a circular piece of timber, into which 
her two ſides are united at the fore-end; the lower end 
of it is ſcarfed to the keel, and the bowſprit reſts upon 
its upper end. | 
'The /tem is formed of one or two pieces, according to 
the ſize of the veſſel; and as it terminates the ſhip for- 
ward, the ends of the wales and planks of the fides and 
bottom are let into a groove or channel, in the middle 
of irs ſurface, from the top to the bottom ; which ope- 
ration is uſually called RABET TING. | 
The outſide of the fem is uſually marked with a ſcale, 
or diviſion of feet; according to its perpendicular height 
from the keel : the intention of which is to aſcertain the 
draught of water at the fore-part, when the ſhip is in 
reparation for a ſea-voyage, &c. | 
he fem, at its lower end, is of equal breadth and 
thickneſs with the keel, but it grows proportionably 
broader and thicker towards its upper extremity. Fal- 
coner. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. b. fig. 2. n. 1. 
Sr, falſe, in a Ship, that fixed before the right one. 
When a ſhip's „hem is too flat, ſo that ſhe cannot keep a 
wind well, they uſe to put a falſe fem above, which 
makes her rid more way, and bear a better ſail. 
 STEMMATA, in the Hi/tory of Inſects, are three ſmooth 
hemiſpheric dots, placed generally on the top of the 
head, as in moſt of the HYMENoPTERA, and other 
_ claſſes. The name was firſt introduced by Linnæus. 
STEMO DIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia angio- 
ppermia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the calyx is di- 
vided into two ſegments, the corolla is bilabiated, the 


ſtamina are four, with ſingle bifid filaments, and double 


antherz; and the fruit is a bilocular capſule. There is 
one ſpecies. 


STEMPHYLA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs 


the huſks of grapes, or the remains of the preſlings of | 


wine. The ſame word is alſo uſed by ſome to expreſs 
the remaining maſs of the olives, after the oil is preſſed 
out. 


 STEMPHYLITES, a name given by the ancients to a ſort | 


of wine preſſed hard from the huſcks. | 
STEMPLES, in Mining, croſs bars of wood in the ſhafts 
which are ſunk to mines. ol 9 | 
In many places the way is to ſink a perpendicular hole, 
or ſhaft, the ſides of which they ſtrengthen from top to 
bottom with wood-work, te prevent the earth from fall- 
ing in: the tranſverſe pieces of wood, uſed to this pur- 
poſe, they call /emples, and by means of theſe the miners 
in ſome places deſcend, without uſing any rope, catch- 
ing hold of theſe with their hands and feet. | | 


STEMSON, in a Ship, an arching piece of timber fixed | 


within the apron, to reinforce the ſcarf thereof, in the 

ſame manner as the apron ſupports the ſcarf of the 

ſtern. In large ſhips it is uſually formed of two pieces. 

STENCH. See STINK. „„ 

STENCILLING. See PayER-hangingss 

STENO's duct, a name given from its diſcoverer to the ſu- 
perior sALIVAL duct. | 8 


Several anatomiſts, particularly Heiſter and Palfyn, have 


diſputed whether Steno's duct is pervious in recent ſub- 


jects, as well as in the ſkeleton. Dr. Kulm affirms, he | 
has demonſtrated it to ſeveral to be pervious in deer, | 


bears, wild goats, hares, calves, and in the human ſub- 
jects, and mentions the manner of tracing it. See Med. 
EA. Edinb. Abridg. vob fl. P. A1. 
S8 TENOMARGA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by 
ſome authors for a light marly earth, more uſually called 
AGARICUS mineralis, and Lac lunæ by the later writers, 
and terra, or creta Seleneuſiaca, by Dioſcorides and Galen. 
STENTATO, in the Italian Mufic, is uſed to ſignify that 
the voice ſhould be forced in ſome part of a ſong, or on 
ſome particular ſound, to expreſs an extraordinary emo- 
tion. | 


STENTOROPHONIC tube, a ſpeaking TRUMPET, thus 
called from Stentor (a perſon mentioned in the fifth book 


of the Iliad, who, as Homer tells us, could call louder 
than fifty men), and @wyn, voice. The 
horn of Alexander the Great is famous; with this it is 
ſaid he could give orders to his army at the diſtance of 
| 100 ſtadia, which is above twelve Engliſh miles. 
STEP. See Pack, STAIR, &c. 
STEPS, IN A 
5TEP, In a Ship, a block of wood fixed on the decks or 
bottom of a ſhip, and having a hole in its upper fide 
fitted to receive the heel of a maſt or capſtern. The 
/leps of the main and foremaſts of every ſhip reſt upon 
the kelſon, to which they are firmly ſecured by knees, 
bolts, or ſpike-nails. The Yep of the mizen-maſt uſually 
reſts upon the lower deck. 


STE and leap, in the Manege, one of the ſeven airs or ar- 


5 | | 


entorophonic 


Building. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 40. 


STE 


| tificial motions of a hosſe, conſiſting, 28; 

_ 3 VIZ. the pace or ſtep which T k 
raiſing, which is a curvet; and the Tus 
ns 4 leap. F whole finiſhed "thy 

e „ep, properly, puts a horſe on th 1 
him a riſe to. lap 3 like one that Frogs n 1 bn 
that he may go the higher or the farther, ele kan 
For leaps of all kinds the rider is not to give any ; 
helps with his legs, only to hold the horſe well! Va 
the bridle hand when he riſes before, that þ b Vit 
the higher behind; when he begins to riſe behing. Nc 
to put the _bridle-hand a little forwards to bold l. 0 
fore, and ſtay him there on the hand, as if Kh. b 
the air; timing the motion of the bridle-hand 0 0 

take him like a ball on the bound; which is the . 

cret in leaping. | TOR Feat f. 
STEPHANIT 2, repauilar, in Antiquity, an epithet tim 

. NN and exerciſes, where the prize was only a py. 
STEPHANOPHORUS, v@4v0@opog, in Antiquin, the 3: 

prieſt of Pallas, who vrefidet et the tel A 

uſual for every god to have a chief prieſt; that of Pall 

was the Stephanophorus, juſt mentioned, and that of He 
cules was called Dadouchus. 
STEPHANOPHORUS was alſo a prieſt that aſſiſted the uw. 
men in the celebration of the feſtival TESMO THOR 
S TEPHENS's medicine for the ſtone. Mrs. Stephen; hari | 
ſold medicines for the ſtone in the bladder or langt 

Dr. Hartley publiſhed ſeveral caſes of their ſucceſz; ke 

ſo much was ſaid of them, that the parliament appointed 
_ truſtees to examine into the truth of what was alledged 

in their favour. 'The report of theſe truſtees being fa 

vourable, ſhe had 5000 J. ſterling ordered her, in 1750 

for publiſhing the receipt. DOE | 

Her medicines are a powder, a decoQiion, and pills, The 

powder is fix parts of fine powder of hen-egg thells ci. 

Cined till they become of a greyiſh white colour, and f 

an acrid ſalt taſte, then left two months in an open ref, 

till what is ſufficiently calcined falls into a fine powder 
to be ſeparated from the groſſer parts by paſſing itthroug 

a hair - ſieve. To this egg-ſhell lime add one {xth partdf 

the powder of ſnails, with their ſhells burnt in a crit. 

ble till they have done ſmoking. A dram of this powder 
is to be taken thrice a day in a large tea-cup full of white 
wine, cyder, or ſmall punch, and half a pint of the de. 
coction is to be drank after each doſe. If the patient 

feels pain, it is to be made milder by opiates; if he i 

coſtive, gentle laxatives are to be taken, and purging, is 

to be,reſtrained : if the powder is too ſtrong in the 1 

proportion of ſix parts of the powder of egg-ſhells to one 
ol inail-powder, it is to be weakened by increaſing ths 

proportion of the ſnail- powder. 

To make the decoction, ſhe prepared balls compoſed of 
four ounces and a half of the beſt Alicant ſoap, a laye 

ſpoonful of the powder of ſwines-creſſes, burnt to bla. 

neſs, and as much honey as was neceſſary. She boil 
one of theſe balls ſliced with cut green camonule, ot & 
momile-flowers, ſweet fennel, parſley, and burdock 
leaves, of each one ounce, in two quarts of water, ball 
an hour, then ſtrained it off and ſweetened it with he 
| ney. When theſe herbs are not to be had green, be 
takes the ſame quantity of their roots, cut and ſlices 

'Thoſe, whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear this decoction, Mi 
take one ſixth part of the ball formed into pills, . 
every doſe of the powder. 8 „ 
The pills are made by taking equal quantities by mr 

ſure of ſnails calcined as before, of wild carrot-leed 
burdock-ſeeds, aſhen-keys, hips and haws, all burnt 
blackneſs, and reduced to a tine powder: with a lat: 

ſpoonful of this powder, four ounces of ſoap, 1 

much honey as is neceſſary, bring them to the — 

of pills, of which ſixty are to be formed out of on 
ounce of the compoſition. In fits of the gravel my 
theſe pills are taken every hour awake, till the & 
paints are removed. ay 
uring the ule of theſe medicines, the patient nh) fo 
abſtain from ſalt meats, red wines, and milk, dr 
liquors, and uſe little exerciſe. 
Dr. Hartley, leaving out the ſuperfluo 
Stephens's preſcription, reduces her receip 
ple form; to wit, to two ounces and a ha 1; the 
even ſcruples and a half of egg-{hell powder 

mean doſe of the medicines to be taken. bol of i 

He has alſo recommended the following meme i. 

paring and adminiſtering this medicine : ta Ah Label 

oap eight ounces ; powdered quick lime, 2” a dra: 

one ounce ; ſalt of tartar, or purified por 10 

and ſhaving the ſoap, and mixing it W. ' 45 ig le- 
falt, beat all into a maſs, with as much oor 10 fo 

ceſſary: of this maſs, the quantity of t 01 tape! 
ounces is to be taken every day, made idle the uh 
each end, which are to be laid leugthways ou 1 


wo 


2 
at. 


nN 
| Wi. 
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ſwallowed with a mouthful of water. In this way 
vantity of ſoap, to be taken daily, is nearly from 
d five 
from three drams to near half an ounce ; 
or purified pot-aſh, from a ſcruple 


and 
the q 
two ounces an 
of er 
and of falt of tartar, 


| a dram. 0 = 
. _ * ſeveral trials on the different ingredients, 
wh that the diſſolving power of them lay in the lime, 
which Dr. Rutty confirmed; and Dr. Jurin having taken 
ſoap-lees, the ingredients of which are pot- aſhes and 
5 4 beginning with a few drops, and increaling the 
0 ill he took an ounce, or an ounce and a balf 
5 day, in a proper vehicle, was cured of bloody 
—_— &c. and paſſed ſeveral ſmall ſtones after 


ubich 1. kad no unealineſs. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. vi. 


Fer . of adminiſtering ſoap and lime, and re- 
marks on Mrs. Stephens's medicine, 
rics. See alſo L1ME-water and STONE. 

STERA, in Anatomy, a word-uſed by ſome of the barbar- 
ous writers to expreſs the-uterus. It ſeems to have been 
only a corruption of the word hyſtera. 

STERCORARIANS, or S TERCORA NIS TR, for 
fercus, dung, a name which thoſe of the Romiſh church 

iently gave to 
Gelten, 15 all its conſequences, like other food. 
eTERCORARIUS piſcis, the dung-fiſb, the name of an 
Faſt Indian fiſh 3 ſo called from its frequenting neceſſary- 
houſes which are over the water, and other places, 
where the like naſtineſs is to be found. It is for this 
reaſon ſuppoſed unwholeſome by ſome, but is really a 
very well taſted fiſh, and eaten by moſt people where it 
is to be had. It is a broad and thin fiſh, of about ſix or 
ſeven inches long, and nearly as much in breadth. Its 
back is variegated with ſpots of deep brown; its belly is 
bluiſh, | a | ; | 

STERCULIA, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia adelphia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath male and fe- 
male flowers 3 the calyx of the male is divided into five 
ſegments z it has no corolla, and fifteen filaments z the 
calyx of the female is like that of the other; it has no 
corolla; the germen reſts upon a column, and the cap- 
ſule has five cells, and is polyſpermous. There are two 
ſpecies. e 

SERCUMEZEFF, an affected word uſed by 
chemical writers for litharge. IR 

STERCUTIUS, in Mythology, a ſurname given to Saturn, 
becauſe he was the firſt who inſtructed men to dung the 
earth in order to render it fertile. NE 

STEREOBATA, or STEREOBATEsS, formed from repso- 


IR of the 


kc or foundation, whereon a column, wall, or other piece 
of building, is raiſed. | ET | | 

1 o This anſwers pretty well to the continued $OCLE or baſe- 

0 ment of the moderns. 5 

ad Some confound it with the ancient /ylebata, or PEDE- | 

"led STAL ; but, in effect, the /tereobata is that to the itylo- 

„ ow, which the ſtylobata is to the ſpire or baſe of the 

| column, | | | 
rr dTEREOGR APHIC projedion of the ſphere is, that wherein 


» eye is ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſurface of the 
hore. oy 7 


Streographic projection is, the projection of the circles 


ee being ſuppoſed placed in the pole of that circle. For 
e fundamental principles and chief properties of this 
kind of projection, ſee PRoJECTION flereographic. 


mei- 

Fees The method and practice of this projection, in all the | 
;rnt io principal caſes, viz. on the planes of the meridian, equi- | 
; laye noctial, and horizon, are as follow: 

ind 2 Dare projettion on the plane of the meridian. 
(tence Z CNE (Jab. IV. Perſpect. fig. 85.) be the meri- 

f exct] an, Z and N the poles, as alſo the zenith and nadir; 
Gre of the equinoctial and horizon; ZN the equinoCtial 

, colt ure, and prime vertical circle; Z 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 


45N, & 
muths, be 

ele circles, 
noctial, b 
V; and t 


find the points 15, 30, 45, 60, &c. inthe equi- 
letting the half-tangent of their diſtance from 
8 their centres are found by ſetting their co- 
2 8 both ways, from their points of interſection 
uud Ga, mar; 2, ©, and hf, , are the northern 
| Ralf-tan ern tropics, which are deſcribed by ſetting the 
tag * of 239 30“ from ꝙ each way; then the tan- 
from ts Complement, viz. 66 30“, each way from 
"ng eh the colure produced, gives their cen- 
drawn, Ius method all parallels of declination may be 
rallel from; e might have ſet the co- ſecant of the pa- 
ne und * centre of the primitive, Which would alſo 
whoſe radi. e Ame pains for the centre of the parallel, 

' its pole. © £qual to the tangent of its diſtance from 


der. w. Nv 345, 


drams to three ounces and a half; 


ſee LITHONTRI - 


fried from | 


ſuch as held that the hoſt was liable to | 


Carns, ſolid prop, in the Ancient Architecture, the baſis, | 


of the ſphere on the plane of ſome one great circle; the | 


e. are hour-circles, or meridians, and alſo azi- | 
cauſe the pole is in the zenith. To deſcribe | 


| The parallels in this projection are alſo almicantars, or 
r of altitude; , v2 is the ecliptic, which muſt 
e divided from the diviſion on the ſcale of half-tangents; 
but denominated according to the ſigns of the zodiac, 
N reckoning 309 to each fign, . 
TEREOGRAPHIC Projection on the plane of the eguinogtial. 
Let SC (Ag. 86.) be the meridian, beer ef 
EN the equinoctial colure, and hour- circle of 6 P the 
north pole; 8, the northern tropic; E & N the 
northern half of the ecliptic (whoſe centre is found by 
ſetting off the ſecant of 23 degrees 30 minutes from 8) 
and its pole is at @ the interſection of the polar circle 
and meridian, being the place through which all circles 
of longitude muſt paſs; and EZ N the horizon of Lon- 
don, which is deſcribed thus: ſet the half-tangent of the 
co-latitude, from P to Z; then the tangent of the ſame, 
ſet from P to O, or its ſecant from Z to O, gives its 
centre; and its pole will be at h, 38 degrees 30 minutes 
(in the half-tangents) diſtant from P, where 5 is at the 
zenith. | 
To draw any other circles in this projection: 1. For cir- 
cles of longitude, which muſt all pafs through a, and the 
ſeveral degrees of the ecliptic; ſet the tangent of 66 de- 
grees 30 minutes, from a downwards, on the meridian 
produced; which will find a point, through which a per- 
pendicular, drawn to the meridian, ſhall contain in it 
the centres of all the circles of longitude, whoſe di- 
ſtances, ſet off to the radius P x, ſhall be the tangents 
of the degrees of their diſtances from the meridian SPC 
(which is that belonging to 180 degrees.) 2. All pa- 
rallels of declination are drawn by ſetting the half-tan- 
gents of their diſtances from P. 3. All azimuths, or 
vertical circles, muſt paſs through y at the zenith: ſince, 
therefore, the zenith is 38 degrees 30 minutes diſtant 
from P, ſet the co-ſecant of that (or the ſecant of 51 
degrees 30 minutes) from h on the meridian extended 
below, and that will find the point x, the centre of the 
azimuth of eaſt and weſt; viz. EVN; and the centres 
of all the reſt are in a line that is perpendicular to the 
_ meridian, and drawn through x. 4. Circles of altitude, 
or almicantars, are leſſer circles, whoſe poles are not in 
the plane of the projection: thus the circle Oe is a pa- 
rallel of altitude 5o degrees above the horizon. 5. All 
| 3 are ſtraight lines from the centre to the 
limb. | | 
OTEREOGRAPHIC projection on the plane of the horizon,— 
Firſt draw a circle repreſenting the horizon, and quarter 
it with two diameters; then will z be the zenith of the 
place, 12 z 12 the meridian; 6 2 6 the prime vertical, 
or azimuth of eaſt and weſt fig. 87.); make 2 P = half 
tangent of 38 30 (or tangent of 19® 15/); and P ſhall be 
the pole of the world. Make z E = half-tangent of 
512? 30 (or tangent of 25945“ „„ 
and EO ſecant f 84 . 
x& = thnwont ot 38 degrees 30 minutes; then 
ſhall o be the centre of the equinoctial 6 ZE 6. 
In this projection almicantars are all parallel to the pri- 
mitive circle; and azimuths are all right lines paſſing 
through z the centre of the primitive, to the equal divt- 
ſions in the limb. Parallels of declination are all leſſer 
_ circles, and parallel to the equinoctial, and their inter- 
ſections with the meridian are found, by ſetting the half- 
tangent of their diſtance from the zenith, ſouthward or 
northward, or both ways from z. Their centres are 
found by biſecting the diſtance between thoſe two 
points; for the middle will be the centre of the parallel. 
Thus 2 9 = half-tangent of 28 oo = diſtance of the 
tropic of S from the zenith. 11 | 
And z Vf = half tangent of 75 { to the ſouthward, or 
= diſtance of the tropic of r { downward from x. 
from the zenith. | | . 
And the inter ſection again with the north of the meri- 
| - 0 / | 
dian, is at 125 . 30% | for ö 5 0 to the northward, or 
upward from 2. 1 5 | 3 
For the hour- circles, make z c = tangent of 519 30/, or 
Pe = ſecant of 51 30“: draw GcT perpendicular to 
the produced meridian; then, if from c with the radius 
xc, you ſet off the tangents of 159 309 45, &c. both 
ways, you will have the centres of the ſeveral hour-cir- 
cles, 7 and 5, 8 and 4, &c. | 
Note, In all /tercographic projections, all diameters are 
meaſured on the Kale of half-tangents; and this is the 
ground of all dialling, or the true projection of the hour 
circles of the ſphere on any given plane. See SPHE- 
RICS. 


STEREOGRAPHY, formed from regeog, ſolid, and yeapu, 
I deſcribe, the art of drawing the forms or figures of the 
ſolids upon a plane. | 


STEREOMETRY, ZErepeouerpia, formed of repsog, ſelid, 
and weTgov, meaſure, that part of geometry which teaches 


| how to meaſure me bodies, i. e. to find the ſolidity, or 
| 771 


ſolid 


$S TE. 


folid content, of bodies; as globes, cylinders, cubes, 

veſſels, ſhips, &c. _ | 3 
The methods hereof ſee under the reſpeCtive bodies; as 

GLoBE, SPHERE, CYLINDER, &c. See alſo GavG- 


ING. 3 
STEREO TOM, formed from 5epecg, and Town, ſection, the 
art, or act, of cutting ſolids, or making ſections there- 


of; as walls and other membranes in the profiles of ar- 


chitecture. 2 
STERILITITV, formed from fterilitas, of flerilis, barren, 
the quality of a thing that is barren ; in oppoſition to 
 FECUNDITY. 4 | 
Sterility was held a grievous affliftion by the wives of the 
ancient patriarchs. Nature has annexed /ter/ity to all 
monſtrous productions, that the creation might not de- 
generate. Hence the fer/lity of mules, &c, 
Frome frequently become /terile after a miſcarriage, or 
a difficult labour, by reaſon the uterus, or ſome other of 
the genital parts, are injured thereby. 
The ferility of mercury, ſay the alchemiſts, reſembles 
that of women who are too cold and moiſt; and who, 
by being purged and heated, would be cured of their /7e- 
rility, as mercury is when purged according to the rules 
of art. | | 
STERIS, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. 
Its characters are theſe : the calyx is parted into five ſeg- 
ments; the corolla is rotated, and the fruit is a fingle- 
celled polyſpermous berry. There is only one ſpecies. 


STERLING, a term frequent in the Engliſh commerce. | 


A pound, ſhilling, or penny ſterling, ſignifies as much as 

a pound, ſhilling, or penny, of lawful money of Eng- 
land, as ſettled by public authority. | : 
Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided as to the ori- 
gin of the word /terling. Buchanan fetches it from the 
caſtle of Striveling, or Sterling, in Scotland, where a 
ſmall coin was anciently {truck ; that in time, according 
to him, came to give name to all the reſt. Camden de- 
rives the word from eaſterling, or ęſterling; obſerving, 
that in the reign of king Richard I. money coined in the 

| eaſt parts of Germany begun to be of eſpecial requeſt in 
England, by reaſon of the purity thereof, and was called 
_ eaſterling money, as all the inhabitants of thoſe parts were 
called eaſterlings; ſome of whom, ſkilled in coinage, 


| were ſoon after, viz. in the reign of king John, ſent for | 


over to perfect the Engliſh money, or reduce it to its 
due fineneſs, which was thence forwards denominated 


from them, ſterling, for eaſterling, or efterling : not, ſays | 


Camden, from Striveling in Scotland, nor e. A 
tar, which ſome dream to have been coined thereon ; 
for in old deeds, the Engliſh ſpecies are always called | 

nummi eaſterlingi, which implied as much as good and 


lawful money, &c. Clarke, in his Connexion of the | 


Roman, Saxon, &c. Coins, p. 80. obſerves, that the 
Saxon or Engliſh pound was called the pound ferling, 
- becauſe their anceſtors brought it from the moſt eaſtern 
parts of Europe, the ſhores of the Euxine ; and that they 
called it libra eflerlingorum, the pound ęſterling or /ter- 
ling, to diſtinguiſh it from the Roman pound, which, to 
_ Preſerve the ſame diſtinction, was called /:bra occidua, or 
the weſtern pound. Somner, again, derives the word | 
from the Saxon ſteore, a rule or ſtandard; intimating, 


that this, as to weight and ſineneſs, was to be the com- 


mon ſtandard of all current money. 

In Stow, and ſome other of our ancient writers, fferling, 
or eaſlerling, is alſo uſed for a certain coin, in value a- 
mounting nearly to our ſilver penny; and on ſome occa- | 

ſions we find the ſame word /ter/ing uſed in the general 

for a piece of money, it being obſervable, that for a | 
good while together, there was no other coin but pen- | 
nies, with which ſterlings or eaſterlings were become ſy- 
nonymous: much as, among the ancients, the words de- 

narius and nummus were uſed. 3 

STERN of a /hip, denotes her poſterior face; or that part 
uhich is preſented to the view of a ſpectator, placed on 

the continuation of the keel behind. It is terminated 

above by the taffarel, and below by the counters: it is li- 
mited on the ſides by the quarter-pieces ; and the inter- 

mediate ſpace comprehends the galleries and windows of 
the different cabins, | | 15 | 
STERN, among Hunters, is the tail of a wolf, or a grey- 

hound. — | | 885 
STERN chaſe, See CHASE. | ; 
STERN „aboard a Ship, ſome faſtenings of ropes, &c. 

behind the fern of a ſhip, to which a cable or hawſer 

may be brought, or fixed, in order to hold her ſtern to a 

wharf, &c. . 

STERN-mo/?, in Sea Language, uſually denotes that part of 

a fleet of ſhips which is in the rear, or fartheſt a- ſtern, 
nas Oppoſed to head-moſt, ö 

STERN=Poſt, in a Ship, a great timber let into the keel at 
the /tern of a {hip, ſomewhat ſloping, into which are 


STERN-//eets, that part of a boat which is contained he. 
commodate the paſſengers. Falconer. 
STERN-way, in Sea Language, the movement by which 2 
STERN=-way, to make. Dee MAKE. | 

STERNA, tern, in Ornithology, a genus of the order of 
little compreſſed on the ſides; the noſtrils are linear, and 


from Pennant, that the tongue is ſlender and ſhary, the 


STERNODACTYLAUS, in Anatomy, 
called by Albinus the flexor brevis digitorum peats, 
STERNOHYOIDEUS, in Anatomy, 


faſtened the after-planks; and on this poſt, by its pintle 
and gudgeons, hangs the rudder. e | 


STE” 


It is uſually marked like the sTEM,. with a 
from the keel upwards, in order to aſcertain the d 
of water at that part of the veſſel. The difficult aht 
curing a lern- poſt of ſufficient breadth in one 10 The 
introduced the practice of fixing an additional n n 
hind it, which is ſtrongly bolted to the former 
hinges, which ſupport the rudder, are according} fix 
to this latter, which is alſo tenanted into the roll f 
denominated the back of the poſt, It is half the Ta wh 
of the /tern-poſt at the keel, but diminiſhes gradually e 
wards the upper end, where it is one third Aae 
The /tern-poſt is ſtrongly attached to the keel by a k er, 
of which one branch extends along the keel, bein fon t. 
ed and bolted to the dead wood, and fore-locked un, 6 
the keel; whilſt the other branch inclines upwardz d 
correſponds with the inſide, or fore-part of 2 on 
to which it is alſo bolted in the ſame manner. Kleber 


ſcale of feel 


tween the ſtern and the aftmoſt or hindmoſt ſeat of the 
rowers. It is generally furniſhed with benches to 20. 


o 


ſhip retreats, or falls backward, with her ſtern ſoremoll. 


anſeres, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. Its characters are, tha 
the bill is toothleſs, ſubulated, ſtraight, acute, and 


> hes - 


ſituated at the baſe of the bill; to which we may add 


wings very long, the tail forked, and that the birds of 
this genus have a ſmall back toe. Linnæus enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies, ſome of wihch are referred by other wri. 
ters to the genus of GLI. Of theſe there are the 
8SCARE-crouw, the greater and lefler /ea-$wALLow, 
PASSER /tultus, black and brown TERN, &c, 


STERNOCOSTALES, commonly called the muſculi trias ſitt 


g__ ſterni, in Anatomy, are five pairs of fleſhy planes, aga 
diſpoſed more or leſs obliquely on each fide the ſternum, bac 
on the inſides of the cartilages of the fecond, third, hay 
fourth, fifth, and fixth true ribs. They are inſerted by app 
one extremity in the edges of the inſide of all the lower that 
half of the ſternum; from thence the firſt muſcle on Opp 
each ſide runs up obliquely, and is fixed in the canilage fide 
of the ſecond rib. The ſecond runs leſs obliquely to it with 
inſertion in the cartilage of the third rib; and the ret The 
are inſerted, in the ſame manner, in the cartilages of the head 
following ribs; their obliquity decreafing, and their we l 
length increaſing, in proportion as they are ſituated lower lowe 
down, ſo that the loweſt of all is almoſt tranſverſe, muſt 
This laſt muſcle, which is fixed by one extremity in the they 
cartilage of the ſixth true rib near the bone, ſeems to Win 
paſs the appendix enſiformis, immediately above the i. vIER) 
ſertion of the diaphragm in that appendix, and to ja of th 
the muſcle on the other ſide. 5 ; and t. 
The uſe of theſe muſcles appears from their inſertions They 
and direction to be for depreſſing the cartilaginous por the tt 
tions and anterior extremities of the ribs, eſpecially be extrer 

| ſuperior ribs, except the firſt ; and, at the ſame time, ckfi 
for drawing the cartilages of the inferior ribs near the neigh| 

| ſternum, by reaſon of the curvature. They may, there cartila 
fore, very well be called depreſſorcs coſtarum, as the 1 2 grea 
coſtales are named levatores. The $UBCOSTALES, hate Croſſes 
ing the ſuperior extremities of their fibres much mor wth 
diſtant from the vertebral articulation of the ribs than ore 
the lower extremities, can more eaſily move the up" <p 18 
than the lower ribs ; and conſequently they are aſſiſtant - 5 


to the ſterno-cſtales. . ys: 
The fternoceſtalis was called by ſome of the older _ 
miſts /extus thoracisz and by Riolanus, and ſome 0 


of the later writers, PECTORAL Is internus. 6 
a name given ſ 


. | {oct 
Riolanus, and ſome others, to a muſcle of a f 


others the ſublimis flexor, or 1 4 * 
muſcle, broader at the lower than at the upper m_y 
is ſituated, together with its fellow, on the _ ; 
the throat; from whence ſome have 1mpropet An nin i 
muſculus bronchialis. It is fixed by its lower eg 
the ſuperior and lateral part of the inner, Ay | 
ſide of the ſternum, in the poſterior part © | janet 
extremity of the clavicula, in the een ieh 
which connects thoſe two bones, and * theſe oth6 
backſide of the cartilage of the firſt rib. the ſtern 
inſertions are more conſiderable than that in hence 
which is ſometimes ſcarce perceivable- , r iel toll 
runs up to the ſoreſide of the aſpera arte» Jie yþ 
fellow bo a membrane which forms 3 2 f the bas 
and is inſerted laterally in the lower edge uſrerſe 2 
the os hyoides. There is ſometimes 3 le of this 
nous line about the middle of the back ides 4150 
cle. The ſterno-hyoidai draw the os Mon gout 


3 5 


ſound 


| . and ſerve to counterbalance the different mo- 
emen, 15 ridei, omo-byoidei, and genio-hyoidæi. 
4 75 


jons of th b. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. u. 7, 8. 


Dregrouavrig, in Antiquity, a deſigna- 


” 


W MANTIS; 


SER ento the Delphian prieſteſs, more uſually called 


tion 


. is alſo uſed for any one that had a pro- | 


demon within him. 


ach ASTOIDZAUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called 


aſtoidæus, and maſtoideus anterior, or ex- 
5 ingly noſe and narrow, . thick, and moſtly 
1 and is ſituated obliquely between the back part of 
. * and the lower part of the throat. It is in a 
1. = compoſed of two muſcles, united at the upper 
mt through their whole breadth, and ſeparated at the 


x little tendinous 3 the firſt is in the upper edge of 


the ſternum, near the articulation of the clavicula; and 


the other in the clavicula, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
derum. Theſe two portions run up obliquely, and 
unite together at about an inch above their lower inſer- 
tions, the triangular ſpace left between them being filled 
þ 1 membrane. The ſternal portion paſſes foremoſt, 
a covers the clavicular, both forming one body, or 
jelly, which running in the ſame oblique direction to the 
hyſis maſtoidzus, is inſerted in the upper and back 
"rt of that proceſs, over which it likewiſe ſends off a 
very broad aponeuroſis, which covers the SPLENIUS, 
and is inſerted in the os occipitis. 'The two anterior 
maſtoidæi repreſent a great Roman V, the angle being 
at the lower part of the throat, and the two crura run- 
ning up behind the ears. 88 a N 
The action of theſe muſcles is different, according as ei- 


ther both or only one of them acts, and according to the |. 


different ſituation of the head and trunk. When we 
keep the head and trunk ſtraight, whether in ſtanding or 
ſting, both muſcles preſerve the head in that poſture 
apiinſt any force by which it would otherwiſe be moved 
backward. One of theſe muſcles, acting alone, may 


have the ſame uſe, if the force to puſh the head back be | 


applied between the anterior and lateral parts of it. In 
that caſe the ſernomaſtoidæus on the ſame ſide, would 
oppoſe this force; but if it were applied directly on the 
fide of the head, that oppoſition would have no effect, 
without the aſſiſtance of the ſplenius on the ſame fide. 
They both ſerve likewiſe to perform the rotations of the 
head, and alſo to bring the head near the thorax when 


lower the head is in theſe fituations, the greater force 
muſt theſe muſcles exert to raiſe it; and in great efforts 
they are aided by the muſculi recti of the abdomen. 
Winſlow. | | 


STERNOTHYROIDEUS, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
of the larynx ; ariſing in the ſternum, or breaſt-bone, 


and terminating in the cartilago thyroides. 


They are covered by the ſterno-hyoidei, and they cover 


the thyroide glands. Each muſcle is fixed by its lower 
extremity, partly in the ſuperior portion of the inner or 


backſide of the ſternum, partly in the ligament and | 


neighbouring portion of the clavicula, and partly in the 
eartilaginous portion of the firſt rib. Sometimes it runs 
a great way down on the firſt bone of the ſternum, and 
eroſſes the muſcle on the other fide. From thence it 


nns up on the aſpera arteria, cloſe by its fellow, paſſes 


before the thyroide glands, over the cricoide cartilage, 
and 1s inſerted by its upper extremity in the lower part 
of the lateral Gd 

dong that whole fide. 
found this muſcle double, one diſtinct portion of it be- 
ng inſerted in the baſis, and the other laterally. The 
'erno-thyroidei ſerve in general to pull down the thy- 
roide cartilage, and the whole LARYNXx along with it. 
Ky may likewiſe aſſiſt the sTERNo-hyoidei in their ac- 


rb and compreſs the thyroide gland. Winſlow: 


ee Zrepvov, in Anatomy, the breaſt-bone, a car- 
$1n0us ſort of bone, which makes the fore- part of the 
2 and into which the ribs are fitted. See Tab. 
nat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. u. 11. _—_— | 
22 flat bone, not all of the ſame breadth, but 
_ enting a kind of dagger. It is generally made up 


lecond longer and narrower, and the third a ſort of ſmall 


benin, called by the Greeks xyphoides, from its reſem- | 


ce to the point of a broad ſword. | 

top, but thin uppermoſt piece, is broad and thick at the 
be ß © nee and narrower below, being nearly of 
as © of a triangle with the three angles cut off, or 
the ert Sar ſquare. The ſecond is much longer than 
ad is flat on both ſides, whereas the outſide of 

The rag wy convex, and the inner a little con- 
is is broader alſo toward the lower, than to- 


e upper part, and bas ſometimes ſeveral trauſ- 


cave. 


It has two inſertions below both of them, flat, 


e of the thyroide cartilage, and partly | 
Winſlow obſerves, that he has | 
where the 


three principal pieces; the firſt broad and ſhort, the | 


, * 


= 
1 5 
. 7 
— 1 1 


verſe lines, eſpecially on its outſide, which point out the 
places where the pieces, of which it is made up in chil- 
dren, are joined together. The two lateral edges of this 
bone have each one cartilaginous half notch, and five 


cartilaginous whole notches z the half notches are at the 
upper part of the lateral edges, and the five entire notches 


come nearer to each other, in proportion as they are 
lower, and part of the laſt properly belongs to the third 


piece. 


he third piece, commonly called cartilago enfiformis, and 
r is entirely cartilaginous in us e and young 
ſubjects, but in an advanced age it generally oflifies, ei- 
ther wholly, or in part. This piece is joined to the lower 
extremity of the ſecond, between the cartilages of the 
laſt true ribs, and is often more or leſs notched on each 
ſide, to form part of the articular notches of the ſter- 


num. Its figure and ſize vary, and in ſome ſubjects it is 


forked, and in others perforated. Sometimes alſo it is 


very large, and at others very ſmall, hardly exceeding in 
ſome ſubjects the third part of an inch. The inner fab- 
ſtance of the ſternum is almoſt all cellulous, and very 
tender; it is covered with a thin, but compact lamina; 
The ſternum completes the fore-part of the cavity of the 
thorax, and ſuſtains the anterior extremities of the ribs ; 
being ſufficiently fixed to reſiſt compreſſions, and other 
outward accidents, and yet moveable enough, by nieans 


of its articulation with the cartilages of the ribs, not to 


obſtru&t the motions neceſſary to reſpiration. It ſerves 
alfo for the inſertion of ſeveral muſcles, and to ſupport 


the mediaſtinum. Winſlow. 


We owe to Mr. Hunauld a very judicious account of the 


_ perforation which is ſometimes found in the lower part of 


the. ſternum. 


This perforation is ſometimes larger, ſometimes ſmaller ; 


and a certain German author has found a very ſingular 
uſe for it, ſuppoſing that it gives paſſage to the mamillary 
veins and arteries; but Mr. Hunauld, though he had of- 
ten found the ſternum thus perforated, never could ob- 
ſerve any veſſels paſſing it, but always found it filled up 
with a cartilaginous ſubſtance. 'The German author 
does not poſitively affirm that he ſaw the veſſels paſſing 


through this perforation, and Mr. Hunauld ſuppoſes it to 


have been but a conjecture, that this might be its uſe. 
Its origin and formation, however, may be more ration- 
ally accounted for on much ſounder principles, 
The ſternum is in its firſt ſtate wholly cartilaginous, and 


the oflification begins afterwards in ſeveral different parts 
we lie on the back, or bend backward in fitting ; and the | 


of it; the number of theſe oſſifying ſpots is wholly un- 
certain, but as they increaſe they unite, ſooner or later, 

into three pieces, and afterwards theſe three pieces unite 

themſelves, ſo as to form only one. If therefore, when 
theſe different offifications begin to unite, there be ſome 
place where the oſſification has been impeded, this place, 
or ſpot, muſt remain only of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, 
and in making the ſkeleton, this cartilage will be ſepa- 
rated from the bones, and will conſequently leave a per- 


foration in the ſternum ; and what makes this the more 
probable, is, that this perforation, which is ſo com- 


monly ſeen in ſkeletons, is never found in diſſecting the 
recent body. It may alſo have happened, that the three 
pieces of bone, which conſtitute the ſternum, by uniting 


at their edges, may, in acquiring their growth and ſo- 


lidity, have naturally left a vacancy between them. We. 
never find a perforation of this kind in the upper part of 
the ſternum, which is probably owing to that part of it 
being only one piece in the earlier times, and not offifying + 


in different places and ſpots at the ſame time; as is al- 


ways the caſe in regard to this lower part of the ſternum, 
perforation is always found. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1740. „ „ | 


STERNUM, cartilages of the. The ſternum of an adult 


ſubjeC has commonly ſixteen cartilages ; fourteen of the 
number are articular, the other two are ſymphyſes. Of 


the former, two belong to the articulations of the clavi- 


cle, and twelve to thoſe of the true ribs, from the ſecond 


to the ſeventh incluſively ; and the two ſymphyſes are 


both between the /ternum, and the firſt rib on each ſide. 


There is likewiſe another ſymphyſis, by which the upper 


portion of the ſternum is connected to the lower; but 
the cartilage of this is often obliterated in advanced age. 
The apophyſis enſiformis is often bony toward the ſter- 
num, and more or leſs cartilaginous toward the other 
end. This has, in very aged perſons, been ſometimes . 
found entirely oſſified, and ſometimes wholly cartilagi- 
nous even in adults. Winſlow. 


STERNUM, ligaments of the. The ſternum has ſeveral li- 


gaments, by which it is connected with the clavicles and 
ribs. It is joined to the clavicles by ſtrong ſhort liga- 
ments, fixed by one extremity round the edges of its 
two ſuperior notches, and by the other in the extremity 
of each clavicle, and by the middle to the inter- atticular 
cartilages, ſurrounding the particular ligaments which 

| # | Ry 
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Jr fractured. The ſternum is equally ſubject to 
vey "tho erty falls and blows, with the 


reſt of the bones. When either of theſe accidents hap- 


he 


\ breathing, violent coughs, ſpitting of blood, or elſe ex- 


8 1 E 


Vetween the edges of theſe eartilages and the ſternum ; 
and the capſular ligaments between them and the clavi- 


depreſſions and fractures, 
pen to it, the part is not only uneven and painful, but 
the ſubjacent arteries and veins are alſo contuſed and 


ruptured ; whence ariſe pains in the breaſt, difficulty of 


travaſations of it in the præcordia, or between the dupli- 
catures of the mediaſtinum, with many bad ſymptoms 


of the like nature. The figns of a fractured ſternum | 


will therefore be very evident by theſe, and by its being 
moveable to the touch, eſpecially when one part of it 
grates againſt another, and when there are a cavity and 
inequality very remarkably viſible there. 8 

In order to reduce a fracture of this bone, the patient 
muſt be laid on his back on a bed, or hard even place, as 
a table, putting a hard pillow, a large parcel of cloth 
rolled up, or ſome other fuch body, under his back, and 


preſſing down his ſhoulders, by which means the Frac- 


tured ſternum will be elevated and extended; and to fa- 
cilitate the reduction, the ſurgeon muſt preſs the bones of 
the fernum together, and ſhake them very ſtrongly. But 
when this method is impracticable, or not proper, the 


cin mult be divided, and the depreſſed part of the ter- 
num lifted up into its place, by means of an elevator, 


that by the paracenteſis, in the manner of wounds of | 


or elſe of a ſcrew gently wormed into the part, and after- 
wards pulled upwards z and when it has regained its na- 
tural ſituation, it muſt be kept in it by the proper ban- 


dages. If after the reduction violent pains continue un- 
der the ſternum, and if blood ſhould gather, and ſuppu- 


rate internally, between the duplicature of the media- 
ſtinum, the lower part of the /termum ought to be tre- 


panned, as the cranium on the like occaſions ; and when | 


the putrid matter is diſcharged, and the wound cleanſed, 
it muſt be healed with vulnerary balſams; and if any 
blood ſhould be found diſcharged into the cavity of the 
thorax, the cure muſt entirely depend on the evacuating 


the thorax. Heiſter. | 


 STERNUTATION. See SNEEZING. 


5 


TERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a medicine 


proper to produce ſneezing. _ | 
Sternutatives, alſo called ptarmics, are of two kinds, gen- 
tle and violent. Of the firſt kind are betony, ſage, mar- 
joram, tobacco, and the whole-faſhionable tribe of ſnuffs. 
Of the latter kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, pel- 
litory, &c. | 8 {es 

Sternutatives operate by their ſharp pungent parts velli- 
cating the inner membrane of the noſe, which is ex- 
ceedingly ſenſible, and occaſioning the ſerous matter 


contained in the glands of the noſe, and in ſeveral ſinuſes 


STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar office 


ſituate in the baſe of the cranium, and the os frontis, to 
be expelled. : 


whereof is to maintain fiſh, and keep them in readineſs 


for the daily uſes of the family, &c. 


The fiſh bred in the large ponds are drawn out, and put | 


in here. For two large ponds of three or four acres a- 
piece, it is adviſeable to have four /iews, each two rods 


wide, and three long. The ſtews are uſually in gardens, 


or at leaſt near the houſe, to be more handy, and the | 


better looked to. 


8 


The method of making them is, to carry the bottom in a 


continual decline from one end, with a mouth to favour 


the drawing with a net. See FisH-ponds. . 
TEWS, or S ros, were alſo places anciently permitted 
in England, to women of profeſſed incontinency, for the 


proffer of their bodies to all comers. Theſe were under 
particular rules and laws of diſcipline, appointed by the 


lord of the manor. 


The word is probably borrowed from the French, e/luves, 


hot baths, in regard proſtitutes are wont to prepare 
themſelves for venereal acts by bathing. | 


STEWARD, or SENESCHAL, an officer, whereof there 


8 


Judged ſafe to truſt it any longer in the hands of any ſub- 
| | SE 


are various kinds; thus called from the Saxon /teda, ſtead, 
place, or room; and ward, keeper, q. d. a deputy, or 


perſon appointed in the place of another. See 8 E- 


NESCcHAI. EE 
TEWARD of Great Britain, lord high, is the firſt and 
higheſt officer of the crown; as f 
what we call a vice- roy, the Danes, &c. ſtadtholder, and 
* Swedes, reichs droſſet, q. d. vice rex. Chamber- 
ayne. | | 
Common lawyers call him magnus Anglie ſeneſchallus. 
His office, as expreſſed in an ancient record, is to ſuper- 
viſe and regulate the whole kingdom, both in time of 
peace and war, immediately under the king, and after 
him ; an authority ſo very great, that it has not been 


ject. 


aving the power of | 


- 


The office was hereditary and permanent in 4 
e 


G 


| fiſting of twelve ſad mea (i. e. 


lord's triers are in matters of fact; and as they may not 


of the dukes of Lancaſter, till the ti ami 
ſince whom it has only been made Pe wr he Hen 
ally: as to officiate at à coronation ; at the . Occaſing 
and trial of ſome nobleman for treaſon or due nnen 
crime. And it hath been the conſtant _— beat 
therefore ſeems now to have become nece ce ul 
it to a lord of parliamerit, elſe he is incapabl 1 
ſuch delinquent peer. TG | 
During his /eward/hip he bears a white ſtaff in h 
and the trial, &c. ended, he breaks his ſtaff 
ow r expires. ; 
e court of the lord high /feward is 3 

ſor the trial of peers dee for b cine 
for miſpriſion of either. When ſuch an indi » 
found by a grand jury of freeholders in the K; * 
or at the aſſizes before the juſtices of oyer and 8 **. 
it is to be removed by a writ of CERTIORARI, . 
court of the lord-high /eward, which only has —_ 
determine it. A peer may plead a pardon fag 
court of King's Bench, and the judge have Sara 4 
low it, in order to prevent the trouble of ap "hy - 
high-ſieward, merely for the purpoſe of mech F 
plea. Put he may not plead, in that inferjor aa wc 
other plea, as guilty or not guilty of the indiAmen; 10 
only in this court; becauſe, in conſequence of loch he 
it is poſſible that judgment of death might be r 
againſt him. The king, therefore, in caſe a eb 
dicted of treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion, creates 2 far 
high fleward pro hac vice, by commiſſion under the ns 
ſea], which recites the indiQtment fo found, and * 
his grace power to receive and try it ſecundum ty 
ink a Then, when the indictment 
regularly removed by writ of certiorari, commandin te 
inferior court to certify it up to him, the lord 5 15 
ard directs a precept to a ſerjeant at arms, to ond 
the lords to attend and try the indicted peer, This pre- 
cept was formerly iſſued to ſummon only eighteen « 
twenty, ſelected from the body of the peers; then the 
number came to be indefinite, and the cuſtom was, {vr 
the lord high-/leward to ſummon as many as he thought 
proper (but of late years not leſs than twenty-three), and 
that thoſe lords only ſhould fit upon the trial; vic 
threw a monſtrous weight of power into the hands of the 
crown, and this its great officer, of ſelecting only ſuch 
peers as the then predominant party ſhould moſt approx 
of. But now, by ſtat. 5 W. III. cap. 3. upon all tri 
of peers for treaſon or miſpriſion, all the REIS (the 
lords ſpiritual excepted) who have a right to fit and vote 
in parliament, ſhall be ſummoned, at leaſt twenty days 
before ſuch trial, to appear and vote therein ; and every 
lord appearing ſhall vote in the trial of ſuch peer, fir 
taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and ſib- 
ſcribing the declaration againſt popery. | 

During the ſeſſion of parliament, the trial of an indifted 
peer is not properly in the court of the lord high-/teward, 
but before the court of our lord the king in pasLut 
MENT. In this caſe, however, a lord high-ſteward is 
always appointed to regulate and add weight to the pu- 
ceedings; but he is rather in the nature of a ſpeaker pro 
tempore, or chairman of the court, than the judge of it; 
for the collective body of the peers are therein the judges 
both of law and fact, and the high-/leward has a vote 
with the reſt, in right of his peerage. But in the cout 
of the lord high-ſteward, which 18 ele in the receſs of 
parliament, he is the ſole judge in matters of law, as the 


is han 
and ty 


legen a 


interfere with him in regulating the proceedings ot the 
court, ſo he has no right to intermix with them in giving 
any vote upon the trial. Blackſt. Com. book iv. p. 200. 
TEWARD of the hou/hold, lord, is an officer to whom the 
ſtate of the king's houſe is committed, to be ruled 3nd 
guided at his diſcretion. See Hous40LD and Todd 
Steward. | 
The court of /ord-ſleward, treaſurer, or comptroller , 
the king's houſhold was inſtituted by ſtat. 3 Hen. VI: 
cap. 14. to enquire of felony by any of the king's {wa 
ſervants, in the cheque-roll of the houſhold, 1 
degree of a lord, in confederating, compaſſing, cn?” 
ing, and imagining the death or deſtruction of the * 
or any lord, or other of his majeſty's privy co 5 
the lord ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller of the king 
houſe. The enquiry and trial thereupon mW . 
jury according to the courſe of the common law, 
ſober and diſcreet perla 
of the king's houſhold. * 
There is * court of the lerd 'fleward of the — 
houſhold, or (in his abſence) of the treaſurer, . 
troller, and ſteward of the Marſhalſea, that 258 _ 
by ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. cap. 12, with a juriſdicuon * 
uire of and determine all treaſons, miſpriſont mals 
fon, murders, manſlaughters, bloodſhed, and dan 


* 


. grikines, whereby blood ſhall be ſhed in any of the 
ny ouſes of 55 king, or in any other houſe 
— the royal perſon ſhall abide. The proceedings are 
10 b jury, both a grand and a petit one, as at common 
= hes out of the officers and ſworn ſervants of the 


king's houſhold. Blackſt. Com. book iv. p. 273. See 
Marſpalſea COURT and Palace CouRT. 1415 


drEw ARD of the univerſities, lord-high. See UNIVER- 


SITY» * ' | 2 | 
a ſhip of war, an officer appointed by the 
8 wp Late 10 different kinds of proviſions to 


'he officers and crew 3 for which purpoſe be is furnifhed 


i ate and proper aſſiſtants. | 3 
N an nee for himſelf in the hold, which is 
called the ſfleward's-room. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. V. 

STEWARTIA, in Botany, a genus of the monadelphia po- 
handria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
rmanent empalement, cut into five oval concave ſeg- 
ments; it has five large oval petals, which ſpread open, 


and a great number of flender ſtamina, joined in a cy- | 


linder at bottom; theſe are ſhorter than the petals, to 
which they are connected at their baſe, terminated by 
oſtrate roundiſh ſummits, with a roundiſh hairy ger- 
men, ſupporting five ſtyles the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas ; the germen afterwards turns 
to a five-cornered capſule, with kve cells, opening with 
| five valves, whoſe cells are cloſed, each containing one 
Wim , 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus, which is a ſhrub 
owing naturally in Virginia. 


from ofevoc, /trength. | | | | 
STLA, a word uſed by ſome of the old authors for pebbles 
found on the ſea-ſhore. | 


STIBADLUM, among the Romans, a low kind of table- | 


couch, or bed of a circular form, which ſucceeded to the 
triclinia, and was of different ſizes, according to the 
number of gueſts they were deſigned for. They were 
called hexaclina, oclaclina, or enneatlina, according as 
they held ſix, eight, or nine gueſts, and ſo of any other 


number. 


STIBLALIA, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the antimo- | 


nial medicines. 8 6 | | 
STIBINUS color, a term uſed by St. Jerom, and others, 
to expreſs the falſe black colour which the ancient Jews, 


and other eaſtern people, gave to their eye-brows with 


flibum, or antimony. 
SIHIBIUM. See ANTIMONY. | 
TIBIUM ceratum. See VITRUM antimonli ceratum. 
SIIcA, a name given by ſome authors to all external aſtrin- 
gents uſed in hæmorrhages. 
dried, in our Old Writers, a braſs Saxon coin, of the 
| 0 of half a farthing, four of them making an helfing. 
ount, | : 
SIICHOMANTIA, Sone, in Antiquity, a ſort of di- 
vination by verſes (commonly thoſe of the Sibylline ora- 
cles), which being wrote on little pieces of paper, and 
thrown into a veſſel, the firſt drawn out was ſuppoſed to 
contain the will of the gods. See SorRTEs. | 
SIICHOMETRY, formed of FiX%, verſe, and welgw, 1 
meaſure, in Scripture Hiſtory, a catalogue of books of ſa- 
cred Scripture, to which is added the number of the 
verſes which each book contains. | | | 
STICHOS, a name given by the old writers to a peCtoral 
confection, the principal ingredient of which was the 
Tarkan or horchound. _ = _ 
STICKLEB A „in Botany, See Cass1DONY. 
{mall fiſh called by authors by the ſeveral names of „bi- 
nachia, ſpinax, and pungitius piſcis; as alſo piſciculus 
aſper, Þijciculus aculeatus, and the like; and finally, by 
Artedi, by the much more expreſſive name of gaſtero/?cus, 


ture of its belly, 


of Linnæus, 18 diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of | 


t 3 l ö 
N * it differs from the other ſpecies of this 


e 
are wa known fiſh, and is foundevery where in | 
it co ug ditches, &c. where no body can perceive how 
ey Hence the vulgar have an opinion, that it | 
5 there equivocally and of itſelf, without the help 


Of parents of f * a | 
files ME q "ik own kind, and that from it all other 


pr Bike Pa opinions; the ſmalleſt animalcule is not | 
I ans mn putrid matter otherwiſe than by the egg of | 

He onal 4 this origin will, therefore, hardly be 
ima ok larger, and, as they are called, more perfect 
Ponds vith o 5 ſmall fiſh are ſo far from peopling 


Vet. IV. No 12 that they are very great devourers 


STHENIA, ben, in Antiquity, a feſtival of Argos, ſup- | 
poſed to be kept in honour of Minerva, ſurnamed Z0evias, | 


CK, in Jchthyology, a name given by us to that | 


cprelling that great ſingularity it has in the bony itruc- | 
e Common flickleback, or GASTEROSTEUS aculeatus | 


the gaſterofteus with three ſpines on the back; and by | 


ST ft 


onds. | 
his ſpecies ſcldom reaches the length of two inches; 
the eyes are large; the belly prominent; the body ncar 
the tail ſquare; the ſides are covered with large bony 
Plates, placed tranſyerſely. On the back are three ſharp 
ſpines, that can be raifed or deprefled at pleaſure ; 
the dorſal fin is placed near the tail; the pectoral fins 
are broad; the ventral fins conſiſt each of one ſpine, or 
plate, of uncqual lengths; between both is a flat bony 


ſhort ſpine, and then ſucceeds the anal fin. The tail 


of the back and ſides is an olive green; the belly white 
but in ſome the lower jaws and belly are of a bright 
crimſon. _ | | | ; 
Theſe are found no where in ſuch great quantities as in 
the fens of Lincolnſhire, and ſome of the rivers flow- 
ing from them. At Spalding there are, once in ſeven 
or eight years, amazing ſhoals that appear in the Wel- 
Jand, and come up the river in the form of a vaſt column. 
Theſe are ſuppoſed to be the multitudes that have been 
waſhed out of the fens by the floods of ſeveral years, and 
collected in ſome deep hole, till overcharged with num- 
bers, they are periodically obliged to attempt a change 
of place. The quantity is fo great, that they are uſed 
to manure the land, and trials have been made to get oil 
from them. See Phil. Tranſ. No 223. 

The /efer flickleback, or gaſlergſleus pungitius of Linnæus, 
is much ſmaller than the former, and of a more flender 

make. The back is armed with ten ſhort ſharp ſpines, 

which croſs each other; the ſides are ſmooth, not plated 
| like thoſe of the former, which in other particulars it 


ſilvery. | | 
The Tetces-[pined fickleback, or gaſteraſteus ſpinachia of 
Linnæus, is about fix inches long; the noſe is long and 
ſlender ; the mouth tubular and the teeth ſmall: the fore 
part of the body is covered on each fide with a row 
of bony plates, forming a ridge; the body afterwards be- 
comes very ſlender, and is quadrangular : between the 
head and the dorſal fins are fifteen ſmall ſpines ; the dor- 
ſal fin is placed oppoſite the anal fin; the ventral fins are 
wanting ; the tail is even at the end; the colour of the 
upper part is a deep brown, and the belly white. This 
ſpecies inhabits the ſea, and is never found in freſh water. 
Pennant. , | 


wedged faſt by the quoins, to keep the form firm, in 
conjunction with the /ide-/{icks, which are placed at the 
ſide of the page, and fixed in the ſame manner by means 
of quoins. See REGLET. | | 
STICKLER, in our Old IF iters, an inferior officer, who 
cuts wood within the king's parks of Clarendon. | 


bind of eels contains ten /?zc&s, and each fic twenty 
five eels. Stat. Weights and Meaſures. 


the hind leg of a horſe which advances towards his belly, 
This is a moſt dangerous part to receive a blow upon. 
STIFT, in ftching. See ErcninG. „ 
STIGMA, among Botani/ts, is the ſummit of the IS TIL, 
covered with a moiſture for tlie breaking of the pollen. 
STIGMATA, in Natura! Hiſtory, the apertures in dif- 


reſpiration. | 
Nature has given to theſe minute animals a much larger 
number of trache and bronchia, than to us. We have 
the ramifications of the trachea reaching no ſarther than 
into the breaſt, whereas, in the bodies of theſe inſects, 
we find them extended through the whole, and finely 


but one mouth to reſpire by; and the organization of the 
parts, inſervient to reſpiration, is very admirable in us; 
but in the inſect claſs, the mouths or openings to breathe 
at, are much more numerous, and the organization 
much more complex. | 
All the two-winged and four-winged flies, which have 
a ſingle or undivided corcelet, to which their legs are all 
fixed, have alſo four //igmara in that corcelet, two on 
each fide, They have them alſo on the rings of their 
body, but thoſe on the corcelet are the moſt conſider- 
able. | 


uſually the largeſt. The beſt way to ſind them, in the 
enerality of flies, is to examine them firſt in the larger 
pecies of the libellæ, where they are very diſtinct and 
lain, and after their ſituation is well known in that 
— 4 they will be much the more readily found in the 
reſt. | 
72 


of the ſpawn of larger fiſh, and do infinite miſchief is 


plate, reaching almoſt to the vent; beneath the vent is a 


conſiſts of twelve rays, and is even at the end: the colour 


reſembles : the colour of the back is olive, and the belly 


STICKS, foot, in Printing, flips of wood that lie between 
the foot of the page and the chaſe, to which they are 


STICK of els, a quantity or meaſure of twerity-five. A 


STIFFLE, or great muſcle, in the Manege, is the part of 


ferent parts of the bodies of inſects communicating with 
the tracheæ, or air-veſſels, and ſerving for the office of 


and admirably interlaced with one another. We have 


Of the four on the corcelet, the two anterior ones are 


Thees 


1 
mw. 
i 
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Theſe /tigmata of the corcelet, as well the anterior, as 
the poſterior, are oblong, and placed obliquely to the 
length of the body; that end of them next the head 1s 
more elevated than the other, and their ſize is ſuffici- 
ently large to render them viſible, eſpecially the firſt pair. 
Each, of theſe ſeems not a little to reſemble a ſea-muſcle 
with its ſhells a little open, or is ſomewhat like the open- 
ing of an eye. It is alſo ſurrounded by two eye-lids, pro- 
portionably thick; and beſide theſe, which make its 
outer circumference, one may diſcover two others within, 
which are bordered with hairs, and which, when cloſed, 
often quite ſhut up the opening. 1 | 
The colour of the //igmata often is ſome help alſo to us 
for the diſcovering them; they are very frequently dif- 
ferent in colour from the corcelet; ſome are yellowiſh, 
others of a coffee colour, or ſome degree of a fallow co- 


lour, in flies whoſe corcelet is brown, or black, or |. 


W | | 
Flies have, beſides theſe, ſeveral ſigmata alſo in the 
rings of their bodies, perhaps in every one of them, 
though commonly thoſe an the two or three firſt are only 
to be diſtinguiſhed ; theſe are not like thoſe of the corce- 
let, but are round, uſually a little eminent above the reſt 
of the ſurface, and reſembling pins heads; they are not 
. eaſily diſcovered, becauſe they are not only ſmall, but 
uſually hid by the folds, or commiſſures of the rings. 


They are uſually two on each ring, placed on the two | 
oppoſite fides, and partly under the belly. Reaumur, | 


iſt. Inſ. vol. iv. p. 248. | | 
Malpighi firſt diſcovered, that thoſe eighteen openings, 
which are placed nine on each fide of the caterpillar, and 


which are called by the name of /{;zmata, ſerve to give | 


reſpiration to this claſs of animals. M. Reaumur re- 
peated his experiments, and made ſeveral new ones; and 
he concluded that theſe apertures ſerved only for the in- 
ſpiration of the air, which the caterpillar aferwwnds ex- 
pired through the whole ſuperficies of its body, becauſe 


he could never obſerve that any bubbles of air were ever 


driven out of theſe /igmata: but Mr. Bonnet, on the 


_ contrary, having ſeen bubbles of air coming out of theſe | 


openings, was led to infer that the inſpired air was alſo 


reſpired or diſcharged through theſe ſame orifices ; and | 
he is of opinion that no part of it is expired through 


the pores of the body. From ſeveral experiments he alſo 
inferred, that of the eighteen ſligmata with which the 


caterpillar is furniſhed, the two anterior and the two 
poſterior ones are of greater uſe for reſpiration than any 


of the others. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlv. p. 300, &c. 


STIGMATA, in Antiquity, certain marks impreſſed on the 
left ſhoulder of the ſoldiers when liſted. See.STiGMa- | 


S'tIGMATA were alſo a kind of notes, or abbreviations, 
_ conſiſting only of points, diſpoſed various ways; as in 
_ triangles, ſquares, croſſes, &c. 3 


STIGMATA is alſo a term introduced by the Franciſcans, 
to expreſs the marks, or prints, of our Saviour's wounds, | 
| ſaid to have been miraculouſly impreſſed by him on the 


body of their ſeraphic father, St. Francis, 


A ſolemn feaſt was hereupon appointed to be annually 
celebrated in memory of the miracle, called /e Feaſt of 


the ſtigmata of St. Francis; and a peculiar maſs or office 
was compoſed for the ſame. 5 


An archi-confraternity was erected on the ſame occaſion, | 


by Frid. Pizzi, a Roman ſurgeon, in the year 1594. 


STIGMATICI, among the Romans, were ſervants marked ; 


in the face for ſome crime. 


STIGMATIZING, among the Ancients, was inflicted 


upon ſlaves as a puniſhment, but more frequently as a 


mark to know them by; in which caſe it was done by | 


applying a red-hot iron, marked with certain letters, 


forming the name or ſome peculiar character belonging | 
to their maſters, to their foreheads till a fair imprefſion 
was made, and then pouring ink into the furrows, that 


the inſcription might be the more conſpicuous. 


Soldiers were branded in the hand with the name or cha- | 


racter of their general. OR, 
After the ſame manner it was cuſtomary to /igmatize the 
worſhippers and votaties of ſome of the gods. The marks 
uſed on theſe occaſions were various; ſometimes they 
contained the name of the god, ſometimes his particular 
enſign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident of Nep- 
tune, the ivy of Bacchus, &c. or they marked them- 
ſelves with ſome myſtical number, w ereby the god's 


name was deſcribed. To theſe three ways of //igmatizing | 


St. John is ſuppoſed to refer. Rev, chap. xiii. ver. 16, 17. 


"CTheodoret is of opinion, that the Jews were forbidden to 


brand themſelves with #igmata, becauſe the idolaters, 


by that ceremony, uſed to conſecrate themſelves to their 
ſalſe gods. 


Among ſome nations, 
diſtinguiſhing mark of honour and nobility. In Thrace, 
28 Herodotus tells us (lib. v.) it was practiſed by none but 


igmatizing was conſidered as a 


8 A 


erſons of credit, nor omitted by any but: 
Hh rank... | 5 perions of tz 
The ancient Britons are alſo ſaid to have fc. 
the bodies of their infants the figures of , > etch 
other marks, with hot irons. Potter Arch: Gd and 
i. p. 64, &c. | rde. tom, 
STIL de grain, in the Colour Trade, the name cc 
poſition uſed for painting in oil or water 8 
a decoction of the lycium, or Avignon herry : 
water, which is mixed with whiting into 7» M alum, 
_ 1 twiſted ſticks. It ought to be he” wy 
ne gold yellow, very fine, t "ot; 
Foes aire. n en (> ne yg [tee 
STILAGO, in Botany, a genus of the 
N 0 * arc, that it is 
ingle-leaved calyx, no corolla, and 
There is one * eee bery, 
STILE, and-STiLus. SeeSTyrr, _ 
STILES, in Carpentry, denote the upripht 
go from the bottom to the top in any wai 
like, | 
STILL, is the name of an apparatus uſed in vis 
TION. Thus, in cafes where it is neceſſary to 8 SY 
ſtillation a great quantity. of materials, and (nib * 
vapour 18 ſo copious as would require a receiver of 2 
menſe bigneſs to contain it, a particular contriy N 
made uſe of to condenſe the vapour in its paſſa . 
this end the vapour is let paſs through a contortel + 
or worm, lodged in a veſſel filled with cold wa: ** 
the coldneſs of which, what enters the worm in 8 * 
runs out condenſed into a ſtream of liquor. The veſſel 
uſed to hold the matter to be diſtilled is uſually mac 9 
copper, which being well tinned within, is ſuffi; i 
ſecured from giving any tinge to thoſe kinds of ſubln 
for which this veſſel is made uſe of. This veſ is — 
monly called a copper /{i//, and the pipe, through which 
the vapour paſſes, is fixed to a head, which lifts of fron 
the body of the „ill, for the convenience of puttin the 
materials in and taking them out: this head is 3, i 
called the alembic. Theſe are the veſſels uſed by ü. 
diſtillers in drawing their ſpirits. In. ſmall fills of thi 
_ Wee Lene Me method is made uſe of for 
condenſing the vapour, which is by including t! 
itlelf in a veſſel of water. pes rat 
There is alſo another method of performing the oper. 
tions, for which theſe inſtruments are commonly uſed; 
which is by what is called the cold /,, .becauſe here 
much leſs heat is uſed. The material to be diſtilled i 
laid on a copper or iron plate, firſt covered over an inch 
thick with fand or aſhes, or put into a leaden pot ft 
upon ſuch a plate. Over this is placed a conical head w 
receive the aſcending vapour, which by a noſe fixed in 
this head deſcends into a receiver. The fire mult be 
kept very low, that the vapour may riſe ſo lowly and 
ſo cool, as not much to heat the head, which receies 
it, that it may condenſe without any help, except, pe- 
haps, in ſome caſes by laying a wet cloth upon the head 
- the /lill, See ALEMBIC, Rurokr, Wort, 
Cs | 85 
Dr. Lewis has contrived a „ill, adapted to his purtabt 
FURNACES, which is ſufficient for the purpoſes of an 
experimental laboratory. The body of the „l isa wie 
copper pan; and, for diſtillation in a water-bath, t- 
other veſſel of the ſame figure is received into it almoſt i 
the top, the ſpace between them being nearly filled with 
water. Both theſe veſſels are of the ſame width at tls 
mouth, and either may be uſed as a fill equally with ti 
other: either of them ſerves.alſo, on other occaſions, 
an evaporating pan, a boiler for experiments in dying 
and other like purpoſes” , _ 
All the parts are made of thin copper plate, and well 
tinned on the inſide with pure tin; in conſequence 0 
| their thinneſs, they admit of ſome alteration of ther 
ſigurg about the edges, ſo that though they ſhould not de 
perfectly round, they are readily accommodated to e 
another, and fit cloſe : the juncture is eaſily made pet- 
feQly tight by applying round it narrow ſlips of wolter 
ed bladder, which are more convenient than luting, 
being readily ſtript off when the operation is fail 
A ſhort pewter pipe, with a pewter ſtopper fitted i J 
| for returning the diſtilled liquor, or pourin freſh — 
occaſionally into the Hill, without the trou le of " 
ing and ſeparating the veſſels, is ſoldered into the top 
the head, which, in theſe kinds of inſtruments .., 
moſt convenient place for it. For ſeparating,» Gif 
tion, ſpirituous from watery liquors, or the ks rin 
tion of ſpirit of wine, the head is raiſed, by ! 
between it and the breaſt, a thin copper pipe x 1 
ſeet long. A worm and refrigeratory are nece — 
for the common it; and A glaſs head is eq 
ſome uſes, particularly for the diſtillation of vine? 


* N oh, 
And is made of 


Synandrig triancrig 
mon | 
Og nous, has 1 


pieces which 
nicot, or the 


* > _— 


ſuch other liquors as would corrode a coppe. one, 


imprego®* 
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; mſelves with the metal; in which eaſe the 
ern eine worm alſo is to be avoided, and the 
nh done ware receiver joined to the pipe of the 

wy Lewis's Comm. of Arts, p. 9, 10. | 
hea þ noms, in the Diſtillery, a name given by the traders 
e remains in the fil after the working the waſh 
to what re. 
e rocured in the eateſt uantity from 
Thel: 2 are of ſo much value jo the diſtiller 
oe "Tartenin of hogs, &. that he often finds them 
oh f the =, valuable articles of the buſineſs. They | 
1115 alſo be put to other uſes, ſuch as the affording a 
ms roportion of an acid ſpirit, an oil, a fuel, and a 
oh att; and with ſome addreſs, and good manage- | 
wy a vinegar and a tartar. Another very advantage- 
mh fe of them, is the adding them to the next brewing 
Ade malt for more ſpirit: the increaſe of the produce 
from this is more than could eaſily be conceived. It alſo 

on readily diſpoſes the new waſh to ferment, and gives 
the irit a vinoſity that it cannot have without it; the 

4 18 in this caſe, can never exceed that of a fifth 

12 part of the whole quantity of liquor employed. 
The liquor left behind in the „ill, after the gry 50 
the low wines into proof ſpirit, is alſo called by ſome 
by the name of ſtill-bottoms ; but this is little more than 
wi phlegm, or water impregnated with a few acid, 
and ſome oily parts, 5 
rioſity. The liquor left in the /i, after the rectifying 
the proof ſpirit into alcohol, is alſo of the ſame kind. 
The bottoms of melaſſes ſpirits ſeem calculated for many 
uſes. It 18 very probable that the vinegar-makers would 
find their account in trying them, and the ſtrong and 
hſting yellow colour with which they tinge the hands, | 
may recommend them to the dyers. A ſmall proportion 
of them added to the new treacle to be fermented, 
greatly promotes the operation, and increaſes the quan- 
ti of ſpirit. 


pla 


The bottoms of the wine ſpirit, that is the remainder after 
diſtilling the f irituous part from damaged wines, or wine 
les, may be e to afford Mr. Boyle's acid ſpirit of 
wine, and that ſubſtance, called by Becher, the media 
ſubſlantia vini. A parcel of tartar may alſo be procured 
in very great perfection; and the laſt remainder 8 
converted into excellent and genuine ſalt of tartar. The 
liquor may otherwiſe be ſerviceable in making vinegar 
and white lead. Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 
ST1LL-bouſe. The Dutch have much the advantage of us 
in the ſtructure of their ſ7i//-houſes, and have every thing 
in great readineſs and neatneſs. The general rules in 
building theſe houſes ſhould be theſe. Y | 
The firſt caution is to lay the floor aſlope, not flat, where 
any wet work is to be performed; it ſhould alſo be well 
flagged with broad ſtones, ſo that no wet be detained in 
the crevices, but all may run off, and be ler out at the 
drains made at the bottom and ſides. 1 8 
The /ills ſhould be placed abreaſt on that fide of the „1, 
houſe to which the floor has its current. The largeſt ils 
in Holland, for their greateſt works, are never of that 
monſtrous ſize that we ſee them of in England, but much 
more manageable and convenient, as ſeldom containing 
more than ſix or eight hogſheads; and with ſuch ils, 


Joining to the back wall, ſhould be a ſtage for holding 
the fermenting backs, and theſe being placed at a proper 
eight, may empty themſelves, by means of a cock and 
2 canal, into the Atills, which are thus charged with very 
little trouble. „ | 
Near this ſet of fermenting backs ſhould be placed a 
pump or two, that may readily ſupply them with water 
by means of a trunk or canal, leading to each back. 
Under the pavement, adjoining to the Fills, ſhould be a 
kind of cellar, wherein to lodge the receivers, each of 
which ſhould be furniſhed with its pump, to raiſe the 


-d wines into the ill for rectification; and through | 


- * the refuſe waſh, or Hill. bottoms, ſhould 


ele are the 
erecting a ſtill-houſe 
and if theſe rules a 
made with little mo 
means the buſineſs 
Which, according to 
"gland, rakes up fo 


for the original production of ſpirits; | 
re well obſerved, malt-ſpirit will be 
re trouble than melaſſes; for by this 
of brewing and cooling the waſh, 
the method generally practiſed in 
wed." P ſo much time and trouble, is entirely 
3 ermentation is carried on to a much greater ad- 
| 82 3 quantity of ſpirit increaſed. Shaw's 
8 » er 95 a 
— Irious oils, are ſuch as are procured by diſtil- 
i b. in oppoſition to thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, 
LI | 


LATORY 


STILLING] A : Zee ST11.L-houfe, N 


not worth A, alte unleſs for cu- 


a ſingle hand will perform much more buſineſs than with 
one of a much larger ſize. Fronting the /{ills, and ad- 


1 arged by means of a hoſe, or other contrivance. N | 
principal things to be regarded in the | 


claſs, The characters are, that ic has male and female 
flowers; the calyx of the male is hemiſpheric and 
multifiorous, and the corolla tubulous and eroſe, or 
gnawed ; the calyx of the female is ſingle-flowered and 
inferior, the corolla ſuperior, the ſtyle trifid, and the 
capſule conſiſting of 'five berries. There is one ſpecies. 
9 TILLYARD, STiLyaRD, or STEELYARD, in Con- 
merce. The company of the STILL VAR was a commu- : 
nity, or corporation of foreign merchants, eſtabliſhed 
at London; thus called from the place where they had 
their reſidence, called the $tilzard, near London bridge, 
which was aſſigned them by act of parliament; and 
which, in ſome records, is called Guilbalda Teutonico- 
rum; being, as ſome write, a broad place or yard, where 
much ſteel had been uſed to be fold. | 
Lambecius thinks, that the name of Steelyard, or as he 
calls it Staelhof, is only a contraction of Stapelho, whence 
comes ele 1. e. a place or general warchouſe for 
keeping merchandize. | | 
This company was created, as ſome ſay, in the year 
1215, but, according to others, in 1232, under Henry 
III. in favour of the free cities of Germany, which had 
been aſſiſtant to him in his wars againſt France. 
However, it is ſaid, that foreign merchants, under this 
appellation, were fixed at London as early as the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, and that their privileges were conſider- 
ably ce by Hen. III. at this time, and alſo in 1260. 
* King Ed. I. in 1280, granted a charter to the Steelyard 
merchants, and to them it belonged to guard and keep 
in repair the gate called Biſhopſgate, in London. The 
charter of Edward I. was confirmed by Henry V. in 
1413; and in 1463, Edward IV. granted them a new 
charter, which was renewed in 1466. Their privileges 
were confirmed by ſtat. 19 Hen. VII. cap. 23. 9 
It had rendered itſelf miſtreſs of all the Engliſh manu- 
factories, particularly thoſe of cloth, which it was allow- 
ed not only to ſell throughout the kingdom, but alſo to 
tranſport 5 | 
The prejudice theſe privileges did, and by which the 
company frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned their 
being revoked by Edward VI. in 1552: they were re- 
ſtored by queen Mary in 1554, and ſoon after revoked. 
In the year 1578, their ancient immunities were torally 
and finally abrogated by queen Elizabeth; and in 1597, 
their houſe, which in tormer times had ſerved as a bank 
for our princes in their exigence, was ſhut up, and its 
_ German inhabitants ſent away. | 
STILOBA'TUM, in Architecture, denotes the body of the 
PEDESTAL of any column. | 
STIMULATING, ST1MULaNs, a property in angular or 
ſharp bodies, whereby they vellicate, and cauſe vibra- 
tions and inflections of the fibres of the nerves, and a 
greater deiivation of nervous fluid into the parts 
affected. F „ 
Stimulants produce pain, heat, redneſs, &c. They may 
be reduced to. violent penetrating depilatories, gentle 
ſinapiſms, veſicatories, and cauſtics. See S1NaP1sM, 
VESICATORVY, &c. | | | 
STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain in- 
ſects, in form of a little ſpear, ſerving them as a weapon 
of offence. _—© | b 
The /iing of a bee, or waſp, is a curious piece of me- 
chaniſm; it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root where- 
of is a bag full of ſharp penetrating juice, which, in 
ſtinging, is injected into the fleſh through the tube. | 
Within the tube, Dr. Derham has obſerved, there lie 
two ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears: in the „ing of a waſp, 
he told eight beards on the ſide of each ſpear, ſomewhat 
like the beards of fiſh-hooks. See Tab. Nat. Hit. fie. 
16 and 17. 5 5 | 
One of theſe ſpears in the Hing, or ſheath, lies with its 
point a little before the other, to be ready, as ſhould 
ſeem, to be firſt darted into the fleſh, which once fixed, 
by means of its foremoſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in 
too; and ſo they alternately pierce deeper and deeper, 
their beards taking more and more hold in the fleſh :' 
after which the ſheath or Ving follows, to convey the 
oiſon into the wound, which, that it may pierce the 
better, is drawn into a point, with a ſmall flit below 
that point, for the two ſpears to come out at. 
By means of theſe beards it is, that the animal is forced 
to leave its „ing behind it, when diſturbed, before it can 
have time to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabbard. 
See Anatomy, &c. of Bee. | 
STING of a gnat. See TRUNK. | 
STINK, or STENCH, a diſagreeable ſmell] exhaling from 
a corrupted, or other body, and which is prejudicial to 
the noſe and brain. 
A {linking breath is uſually the reſult either of diſeaſed 
lungs, or elſe of ſcorbutic gums, &c. 
A /linking noſe, fœtor naris, is the reſult of a deep ulcer 


in Botany, a genus of the moncecia adelphia | - 
$ J | 


within the noſe, whence ariſe fœtid ſcabs, &c. Its cauſe, 
| | according 


"FT? 


according to Galen, is a ſharp putrid humour falling 
from the brain, on the proceſſus mamillares. This is 
reckoned, by the civilians, one of the legal cauſes of 
annulling marriage. | 

STiINK-horns, in Botany. See PHALLUS. | 

STINK -pot, an earthen ſhell charged with powder, and 
other inflammable and ſuffocating materials, with a 
lighted fuſe at the aperture, thrown on board an enemy's 
ſhip in the action of boarding. | 

STINT, tringa cinclus of Linnæus, in Ornithology, the name 
of a ſmall bird common about the ſea- ſhores in many 
counties of England, and ſeeming to be the ſame with 


the cinclus prior of Aldrovand, and the ſcheniclos, or 


junco of Bellonius, called by the French alouette de mer, 
the /ea-lark ; and by Pennant, purre. | | 
It is ſomewhat ſmaller than the common lark, and in 
ſhape reſembles the ſmaller ſnipe. Its beak is black, flen- 
der, and ſtraight ; its legs of a duſky green, the toes be- 
ing divided to their origin; the head and hind part of 
the neck are aſh-coloured, marked with duſky lines; a 
white ſtroke divides the bill and eyes; the chin white; 
under ſide of the neck mottled with brown; the back is 
of a browniſh aſh-colour; the breaſt and belly white; 
the coverts of the wings and tail of dark brown, edged 
with light aſh-colour or white; the greater coverts duſky 
tipt with white; the upper part of the quill-feathers 
duſky, the lower White; the two middle feathers of the 


tail duſky, the reſt of a pale aſh-colour, edged with“ 


white. | | 
'Theſe birds come in prodigious flocks to our coaſts dur- 
Ing the winter; in their light they perform their evolu- 
tions with great regularity ; appearing like a white or 
duſky cloud, as they turn their breaſts or backs towards 
you. They leave our ſhores in ſpring, and retire to ſome 
unknown place to breed. They were formerly a well 
known diſh at our tables, under the name of flznts. 
Pennant. „ 
8 TIP vieh, in Ichthyology, a name given by the Dutch in 
the Eaſt Indies to a fiſh of the claſs of our European 
ones which have. two back-fins, the anterior of which 
is prickly, the hinder not ſo. Its ſkin is ſpotted, and its 
fleſh very delicate, and well taſted, It is generally caught 
© by hooks. Ray. | | | 
 STIPA, feather-graſs, or winged ſpike-graſs, in Botany, a 
genus of the triandria digynia claſs. Its characters are 
theſe: the calyx is uniflorous and has two valves; the 
corolla has a ſmall valve, terminated by a beard, and ar- 
ticulated at the baſe. There are eight ſpecies. | 
STIPEND, STIPENDIUM, among the Romans, ſignified 
the ſame with tribute; and hence ipendarii were the 
ſame with tributarii. . „„ 
STIPITE, nativi de STIPITE. See NATIVI. 
_ STIPULATION, in the Civil Law, the act of fipulating, 
that is, of treating, and concluding terms and conditions 
to be inſerted in a contract. 5 : 
Stipulations were anciently performed at Rome with abun- 
dance of ceremonies, the firſt whereof was, that one 


party ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give | 


his conſent, and oblige himſelf. 8 
By the ancient Roman law, no body could /ipulate but 
for himſelf ; but as the tabelliones were public ſervants, | 


they were allowed to Hipulate for their maſters; and the 


Notaries, ſucceeding the tabelliones, have inherited the 
ſame privilege. The /:pulation had its origin in the lex 
Aquilia, and another law of the emperor Arcadius. See 
SATISDATIO.. + | IN 5 4 
The word is formed from the Latin /ipula, a flraw, be- 
cauſe in making a ſale, a ſtraw was given the purchaſer, 
in ſign of a real delivery. Which cuſtom is ſtill retained 
in ſome parts of France, particularly at Verdun. The 
cuſtom always has been on this occaſion, for the two par- 
ties to break a ſtraw between them, and each take his 


moiety, which they afterwards joined again to recognize 


their promiſe. 


STIRK, or STURK, a term uſed among country people for | 


a young ox or heifer, _ | 
STIRROP, or STIRRUP, in the Manege, a reſt or ſup- 
port for the horſeman's foot, ſerving to keep him firm 
in his ſeat, and to enable him to mount. 
The great art of a cavalier in the ancient tournaments 
Vas to make his antagoniſt loſe his firrup. 


For combating, it is a rule to have the right foot firrup | 


ſomewhat ſhorter than the other. 


Stirrups are allowed to be a modern invention; no men- 


tion being made of them in any ancient Latin or Greek 
author; no figure of them to be ſeen in any ſtatue or 

monument, nor any word expreſſive of them to be met 
with in claſſical antiquity. 

| Menage obſerves, that St. Jerom is the firſt author who 
mentions them, 
found in his epiſtles; and if it were there, it would prove 
nothing, becauſe St. Jerom lived at a time when /tirrups 


| 


Stirrup- leather, is a thong of leather deſcendin from 


STIRRUP of a ip, a piece of timber put upon a ſkip! 


| nailed ſtrongly with ſpikes z and this they call umz 
STITCH-wort, a name ſometimes given to the allt, or 


STITHY, or STuTHr, is uſed either for a ſmith's mil 
STIVER, a Dutch coin, twenty of which make a guide, 


STOLL, roar, in Antiquity, the rok rIcos at Athens, Theſe 


STOAKED, in a Ship. When the water in the bot 


This paſſage, however, is not to be |. 


are ſuppoſed to have been invented, and after the uſe of | 


$49Di.ts. Montfaucon denies the authoni._ -. . 
paſſage; and, in order to account for d 10 of thy 
the ancients with regard to an inſtrument ira 
ſo eaſy of invention, he obſerves, that while ws a1 
houſings only were laid upon the horſes backs "ly 
the riders were to fit, firrups could not have 8 
becauſe they could not have been faſtened with th. f. 
ſecurity as upon a ſaddle. But it is more probahl. lang 
in this inſtance, as in many others, the propref; 18 
man genius and invention is uncertain and flow le * 
ing frequently upon accidental cauſes. Beren ) 70 
_— of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 65, &e, erb fl. 
o loſe one's flirrups, 1 10 

Foals s /lirrups, is to ſuffer them to lip rate 
The /tirrup-foot is the near, or left foot before. 


the ſaddle down by the horſe's ribs, upon which the 4 
rups hang. * 
Stirrup- bearer, called in French porte etrier, is an endef 
leather made faſt to the end of the ſaddle, to truſz u the 
Airrup when the rider is alighted, and the horſe ſent 
the ſtable. : 
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keel, when ſome of her keel happens to be beaten gf 
and they cannot come conveniently to put, or fit * 
new piece; then they patch in a piece of timber, aul 
bind it on with an iron, which goes under the l. f 
keel, and comes up on each fide of the ſhip, where 1 1 


S 


See HORSE, 
fellularia of botaniſts, otherwiſe called caicx wer, 


or a diſeaſe in oxen, cauſing the ikin to ſtick ſo cloſe u 
the ribs that they cannot ſtir. 
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See CoIN. 


were full of exedrz, «ai, and fide buildings, furnifs 
ed with ſeats fit for ſtudy or diſcourſe. Here it is p 
bable philoſophers and their ſcholars uſed to meet, Ste 
EXEDR#. | | 


eo © 3 


— 
© 


cannot come to the well of the pump, they ſay, the ſi 
is aſtoat, or ſloaked : ſo they fay alſo, the limber halts at 
floaked, when the water cannot paſs through them; and 
that the pump is /loaked, when ſomething is got into it 
which choaks it up, ſo that it will not work. 
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STOAT, in Zoology, the name uſed by many for the ai» pl 


mal whoſe ſkin is the ermin. See ERMINEUM anna! n 
and Tab. Duadrupeds, N? g. | | fr. 
|STOC and ſtouel, in our Old Writers, a forfeiture where fo 
any one is taken carrying /ipites and pabulum out of tlc ſte 
woods; for Hoc ſignifies flicks, and flovel, pabulum. 10 
STOCK, in Gardening, the ſtem or trunk of à tree. Wi be 
och is moſt proper for each kind of fruit, ought as vel ſo 

to be conſidered and known, as what ſoil is moſt ſuitable 6 

to trees; for on theſe two things the future vigour d be 


trees, and the goodneſs of fruit equally depend. The r 
beſt way for thoſe who intend to plant, is to raiſe ther 4 
own flocks, by which they will be boiter aflured of what la 
they do; but if they ſhould buy their trees of nutſeſ. ft 
men, they ſhould diligently enquire upon what Hal th 


they were propagated. e fir 
For /tocks are, in ſome meaſure, a ſort of ſoil to the A 
kinds of trees raiſed on them; as every part of 2 tes wh 
let it be ever ſo minute, forms its roots upon the pans << 
below: thus the taſtes of fruits may be improvedby ps . 
per NN as well as by proper ſoils. + an 
Perhaps it may be the opinion of ſome, that all ew: ap 
are changed by the pores or veſſels through which I ei 
| Paſs, and that all trees propagated upon any ſtacks u. 2 by 
ſover, will equally produce good fruit, provided tu i 
their growth is healthful and ſtrong but if they bs ar 
| give themſelves the trouble to examine this pot 50 Ci 
fully, and without prejudice, they will find as con, in 
able a difference, with reſpect to fruit, between ; uy 
as between ſoils. DT | Con i ** 
Their opinion, indeed, has ſome appearance of * * E 
it; for as the apricot, almond, peach, and N 1 roc 
generally budded upon plum-/ſtocks, Jet boy ſ 1 © 
their own kind, which ſhews that juices are c angeo's » 


of the fruit will be different ; an inſtance dis kind b 
given in the nonpareil, viz. if one tree of wy 12 
planted in a wet clay ſoil, and another ow a e kind 
perly dry, and both propagated on the 5 il be 
ſtock, and from one and the lame branch, e g 

fruits very different from each othe 
neſs. 

9 
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On ” _— paradiſe-ſtockt, and the other upon a 
bl, 4 both planted in the ſame ſoil and ſituation, that 
2 the cab-ſtoch will produce fruit fo ſour and ill- 
d, in compariſon to the fruit of the other, that if a 

TN ſhould taſte them both in the dark, he could not 

wes them to be the ſame fruit. 

2 | he é was grafted upon a para- 

; ees, when one was grafted up | 

2 pr & ech upon a codlin flock ; for cough the 

kh were ſo far changed by paſting through the buds 

m_ es of nonpareil branches, as to produce fruit 

85 lin ſhape, yet their taſtes were different, and ſome- 
— reſembled the taſte of that fruit which the flocks 
f 1d have naturally produced. The Juices of the crab 
ud codling are known to be very acid, but the juice of 
S natural fruit of the paradiſe is ſweet, Hill on Fruit 

= chap. x11. | 
1 to buy their trees, ſnould chuſe ſuch 
(eker the ſtocks and kinds are known) as ſtand not too 
cloſe in the nurſery 3 for if they do, their ſhoots will be 
long jointed, tender, and ſpungy 3 beſide, their buds 
| will be very weak, eſpecially the loweſt, and will be long 
kept back from a bearing ſtate, by having deprived each 
other of the ſun's rays, of which no trees can have too 
much in a nurſery 3 for they attract and carry off a great 

uantity of watery particles from them and the earth 
about them, when planted at proper diſtances ; which, 
3 been ſuffered to grow among dwaffs, it 
will be as bad or worſe than if the /focks themſelves had 
food too near each other. In ſhort, the roots of all 


trees are much hurt by weeds, which keep off the ſun's | 
rays from warming the ſoil, and encouraging the proper | 


0 owth of the trees. 
F 


need not be-much regarded from what kind of ſoil 


you take 
marks of 


ur trees, provided they have the following 
Las, viz. if their ſhoots at the extremities 


pearance of mildew or blight, and all their parts free 
toms of defects in the roots. And though planting them 
in proper ſoils may reſtore them in time, yet it will not 
be prudent to chuſe ſuch trees, as there will be more 
from ſuch imperfections. Idem, chap. xx. 

ler, you ſhould always prefer ſuch as have been raifed 
from the ſeed, and that have been once or twice tranſ- 
planted. Next to theſe are thoſe /focks which have been 


from roots of other trees, ſhould always be rejected; 


ſtantly put out a great number of ſuckers from their 
roots, whereby the borders and walks of the garden will 


ſon. If theſe flocks have been allowed a proper diſtance 
inthe nurſery where they have grown, the wood will be 


firong; but they will be leſs diſpoſed to produce fruit 


frſt, it will be very difficult to reclaim them afterward. 
As for old trees which are already growing in the places 


if two nonpireil branches are graſt- | 


eat difference has been obſerved between the | 


are not, prove very prejudicial to them: and | 


be very full of buds, and are plump, without any ap-| 


ſrom canker, gum, and moſs; for all theſe are ſymp- 


time loſt in their bearing than if they were at firſt free 
In the choice of young ſtocks for grafting, ſays Mr. Mil- 


raiſed from cuttings or layers, but thoſe which are ſuckers | 


for theſe are never ſo well rooted as the others, and con- 
be always incommoded by them during the ſummer ſea- 


better ripened, and more compact than thoſe which have 

you cloſe, and have been thereby drawn up to a greater | 
ight : the wood of theſe will be ſoft, and their veſſels 

large, ſo that the cions grafted into them will ſhoot very | 


than the other; and when trees acquire an ill habit at | 


palement ; the two outer leaves are ſwelling at their baſk * 
the flower hath four petals in form of a croſs, which are 
longer than the empalement ; it hath 6x parallel ſtamina; 
two of which are between the ſwelling leaves of the em- 
palement, the other are a little ſhorter, and are termi- 
nated by erect bifid ſummits; reflexed at the top; it hath 
a four · dornered priſmatic germen, ſupporting a very ſhort 
compreſſed ſtyle, crowned with an oblong divided ſtigma, 
which is reflexed and permanent; the germen afterward 
becomes a long compreſſed pod with two cells, openin 
with two valves, filled with compreſſed ſeeds. Miller 
enumerates fifteen, and Linnæus ſEventeent ſpecies. 
The. /tock-gilly flowers are diſtinguiſhed from the wall- 
flowers by their hoary leaves. Thoſe of the latter ſort, 
with ſingle flowers, produce ſeeds in plenty, from which 
the plants are raiſed z but the largeſt and deepeſt colour- 
ed flowers ſliould always be ſeleQed for ſeeds; which 
ſhould be ſown in April, upon poor or undunged ſoil ; 
and when they are fit to be removed, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted inio nurſery-beds, at about fix inches di- 
ſtance every way, and watered and ſhaded till they have 
taken root. Till Michaelmas they need only be kept 
clean from weets, and then tranſplanted into the borders 
of the flower-garden, that they may get good roots be- 
fore the froſt comes on. Howeres, if the ſeeds are 
ſown upon poor land, where they are deſigned to re- 
main, and not tranſplanted, they will thrive and endure- 
the froſt of winter better than thoſe which are removed. 
Upon ruins and rubbiſh, theſe plants, if properly dit: 
| poſed, will be very ornamental, and their Rogers, hay= 
ing a ſtrong odour, perfume the air to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance. I hoſe with double flowers may be propagated 
by hips, planted in the ſpring ; but the large bloody wall- 
flower will frequently riſe with double flowers from ſeeds; 
carefully ſaved from ſuch plants as have five petals, and 
produce larger ſpikes of flowers than thoſe that are pro- 
pagated by flips. | | 
The ten weeks /totk, formerly called the annual Hoch- 
gilly-flower, may be raiſed from ſeeds ſown at two or 
three different times; and thus the flowers may be con- 
tinued in ſuccethon near three months. The firſt ſow- 
ing ſhould be about the middle of February, upon a very 
flender hot-bed, guarded againſt froſt ; and when they 
are fit for removal, be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, at 
about three or four inches diſtance, watering and ſhad- 
ing them till they have taken root, and afterwards keep- 
ing them clean from weeds: after remaining in theſe 
beds about fix or ſeven weeks, they may be planted in 
the borders of the flower-garden where they are to re- 
main. There ſhould be another parcel ſown in March 
to ſucceed the former; and again a freſh parcel towards 
the latter end of May; and it theſe laſt are planted upon 
a warm border, where they may be coveted with glaſſes 


or mats, they may be continued in flower till Chriſtmas ; 


and with proper management, by putting them in pots, 
and placing them under a hot-bed frame in autumn, 
where they may enjoy the open air in mild weather, and 
be ſecured from hard rains and froſt, they may be kept 
flowering all the winter, if it be not ſevere. | 
There are ſome who propagate the double /?och-p1illy- 
flower by ſlips and cuttings, which will take root when 
properly managed; but the plants ſo raiſed are never ſo 
ſtrong as thoſe which proceed from ſeeds, and their 
ſpikes of flowers are ſhort, and conſequently not ſo beau- 


tiful. EE; . 


2 ere is no other choice but that of the branches, 
viich ſhould be ſuch as are young, healthy, well ſituated, 


and have a ſmooth bark. If theſe trees are growing 


dicht, or ten branches, according to the ſize of the trees, 


_ } which method they will be much ſooner furniſhed 
111 with branches again, than when a leſs number of cions 
* ae put in; but in ſtandard trees, four, or at moſt ſix 
fider dens, will be ſufficient. Miller's Gard. Dict. art. Graft-| 
; duk. See ENGRAFTING, FRUIT=-trees, and GRA TT. 
ſuc rock, brokers. See BROKER. 13 | 
1 dock, capital. See CarI TAI. 
* * pen. See PEN dock. | | | 
ut of | ” , in the Fi rade, a name given to the common 
edbr b — when cured in a particular manner, which makes 
ity of *ay "ary to beat it with ſticks before it is fit for dreſſ⸗- 
th hed for ſiock-fi/þ is very conſiderable in Hol- 
— from the great conſumption thereof in the| 
ty, and 


from their victuallir their veſſels there- 
— os Ced-Fienery, e Borg noiſes 
Till flower, and war L-flower, cheiranthus, in Bo- 


1a 3 | 
ndlen are theſe ft ae filiquaſa claſs. Its cha- 


where oy are to remain, whoſe fruit is intended to be 


agginſt walls or eſpaliers, it will be proper to graft ſix, | 


The queen's, Brompton, and white /oct-g:lly-flowers, 
and the white wall-flower, all which are biennial, may 
be raiſed from ſeeds, ſown about the beginning of May, 

in ground that has no dung; in a dry ſeaſon the beds 
ſhould be ſhaded with mats every day, but the covering 
ſhould be removed every evening to admit the dews of 
night; and they ſhould be gently watered in the evening 
two or three times a week. 'To prevent their being in- 
jured by flies, when they. firſt appear with their two 
ſced-leaves, the covering ſhould be continued over them 
during the heat of the day, and the plants frequently re- 
freſhed with water, that they may be kept in a growing 
ſtate, When the plants have acquired ſtrength, they 
will require no other care beſides being kept clear from 
weeds, and being thinned to the diſtance of nine inches 
or a foot. Miller. | CLOS 

Srock-gilhy- flower, dwarf. See Dame's VIOLET: 

STOCKER, in /chthyology, a name given by the Germans 
to the ſaurus of the ancients, the trachurus of the later 
writers. It is a ſpecies of the ſcomber, known among 
us under the name of the hgr/e-MACKREL. | 


'STOCKING, that part of the cloathing of the leg and foot. 


which immediately covers and ſcreens them from the ris 
gour of the cold. „„ 8 5 | 

Anciently, the only /fockings in uſe were made of cloth, 
or of milled 2 ſewed together; but ſince the inven- 


Vel, IV. Ne 9 28 ' four-leaved compreſſed al 


tion 


Anderſon's Hiſt. Com. vol. 1. p. 400. 
The modern 1 whether woven or knit, are a 

es formed of an infinite number of little 
knots, called flitches, loeps, or maſbes, intermipgled in 


STO 


tion of knitting and weaving /fvcþings of ſilk, wook cot- 


ton, thread, &c. the uſe of cloth locking is quite diſ- 
continued. ; 


Dr. Howel, in his Hiſtory. of the World (vol. it. p. 222.) 


relates, that queen Elizabeth, in 1561, was preſented 
Vith a pair of black knit filk /tockings, by her ſilk- 
ot 


woman, and thenceforth ſhe never wore cloth ones any 


more. The ſame author adds, that king Henry VIII. 
'ordinarily wore cloth hoſe, except there came from 


chant a pair of knit worſted /ockings, from Mantua, took 
the hint, and made a pair exactly like them, which he 


preſented to William, earl of Pembroke, and that they 
were the firſt of that kind worn in England, anno 1564. 


kind of plexu 


one another. 


STOCKINGS, Init, are wrought with needles made of po- 
| liſhed iron, or braſs wire, which interweave the threads, 
and form the maſhes the /{ocking conſiſts of. 

This operation is called Iuitting; the invention whereof | 


it is difficult to fix preciſely, though it has been uſually 
attributed to the Scots, on this ground, that the firſt 
works of this kind came from Scotland. It is added, that 


it was on this account, that the company of /oc*:ng- 
| Enitters, eſtabliſhed at Paris, 1527, took for their pa- 


tron St. Fiacre, who is ſaid to have been the ſon of a 
king of Scotland: however, it is moſt probable, that the 
method of knitting, /fockings by wires, or needles, was 


firſt brought from Spain. 


STOCKINGS, woven, are ordinarily very fine; they are 


manufactured on the frame or machine made of poliſhed 
iron, the ſtructure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, 


but withal exceedingly complex; ſo that it were very 
difficult to deſcribe it well, by reaſon of the diverſity and 
number of its parts; nor is it even conceived, without | 


land and France, but his ſervants did the ſame 


_ ſuppoſed to be made there than in any town in England, 


6 Meſſrs. Jedidiah Strutt and William Woollatt of Dez 
invented a machine, by which, when annexed to the 
_ ſtacking-frame, the turned ribbed ſloctings are made the 


Such js the gccount Ae l h Mee 
ing in his Hiſt. of Nottingham, p. 100, vie lr 


ſcribed the Hlocting frame, and exhibited er. alſo de. 


of this machine, and of the numerous parts 2 figure, | 


rg N 33 5 

Mr. Lee's invention, about twenty-eight year. . 
had firſt learned from Spain the —— 0 me ng bi 
by wires or needles, has proved a very config apt 
nefit to the focking manufacture, by enabling 5, be. 


Spain, by great chance, a pair of filk fockings. His ſon, | in after times to export vaſt quantities pling 
* Edwar VI. was Freetel with a pair of long Spa- Italy, &c. where, it ſeems, FX 8 Anderſon nt to 

' niſh filk /ockings by fir Thomas Greſham, and the pre- vol. i. p. 435.) by fir Joſiah Child's excellent gif. 
ſent was then much taken notice of. Hence it ſhould } on trade, firſt publiſhed in 1670, they had not ſe 
ſeem, that the invention of Knit ſilk /tockmgs originally | the uſe of the ; focking-frame, thou . dot en gor 
came from Spain. 5 Ip s - than, one. hundred years after its: invention ” leſs 
Others relate, that one William Rider, an apprentice on] Howell, in his Hiſtory of the World (vol 1 Let D. 
London bridge, ſeeing at the houſe of an Italian mer-j makes this invention eleven years later, vir, ang 165. 

| b 


and adds, that Mr. Lee not only taught this art th . 
„ i Eng. 
Venice, and in Ireland. | 2 Span, 
A late writer in the Bibliotheca Topographia Britans; 


No 7, ſays, that Mr. Lee, after ſome years refilenej 


France, received an invitation to return to Þ ] 
which he accepted, and that thus the art o Tony, 
knitting became famous in this country. 
ol the invention, he adds, is moſt gene 
though it has alſo been attributed to a M 


f frame. woll 
This account 
rally received, 
curate of Thurcaſton, in Leiceſterſhire. "The or 
we are told, was brought into Hinckley, ; before 8 
year 1640, by William Iliffe ; and now the manufachar 
of this town is ſo extenſive, that a larger quamit 0 
hoſe, of a low price, in cotton, thread, and worltel 5 


The manufacture now employs about two t 
hundred and eighty- five working people; n j 
frames 1s computed at about one thouſand, and there are 
alſo about two hundred in the neighbouring villages 
The editor is informed, that about the year 1700 


bl 
5 


ſame with thoſe made upon the common knitting: pins 


Iheſe, together with the manner of making the open. 


work mills, in imitation of the French mills, a curious 
ſort of lace for caps, aprons, and handkerchiefs, as well 


much difficulty, when working before the face. | as a great variety of figured goods for wai | 

"The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the ho- | ps ee 100 the — Ne dry neat nit 

nour of the invention of the Hocling-loom; but the mat- derable additional branch of the Hacling trade. the 

ter of fact, ſays Mr. Chambers, after M. Savary, in his |STOCKINGs, fulling of. See FULLING. , E 0 

Dictionary of Commerce, waving all national prejudices, | STOCK-jobbing, denotes; the practice of trafficking in the ed 

ſeems to be this, that it was a Frenchman who firſt in-] public funds, or of buying and ſelling o with a view int 

vented this uſeful and ſurpriſing machine; and who, to its riſe or fall. The term is commonly applied to the of 

finding ſome difficultics in procuring an excluſive privi- | illegal practice of buying and ſelling ffock for time, or f a 

lege, which he required, to ſettle himſelf at Paris, went | accounting for the differences in the riſe or fall of at Ar 

over into England, where his machine was admired, and] particular och for a ſtipulated time, whether the buyer Js 

the workman rewarded according to his merit. | or ſeller be poſſeſſed of any ſuch real fock or not. Ser * 

The invention thus imparted to the Engliſh, they became | Stect-BROKIR. 5 5 or 

ſo jealous hereof, that for a long time it was forbid, un- STOCKS, cippus, a wooden machine to put the legs of th: 

der pain of death, to carry any of the machines out of offenders in, for the ſecuring of diſorderly perſons, ad dur 

the iſland, or communicate a model thereof to foreigners. |. by the way of puniſhment in divers caſes ordained by Jo} 

But as it was a Frenchman firſt enriched our nation with | ſtatute, &c. And it is ſaid that every vill within the fla 

it, ſo a Frenchman firſt carried it abroad; and, by an | precinct of a torn, is indictable for not having a pait of ay 

extraordinary effort of memory and imagination, made a | /tocks, and ſhall forfeit 5 J. = | 3 15 

loom at Paris, on the idea he had formed thereof in a[STocks, in Ship Carpentry, a frame erected on the ſpot Ut 

voyage he had made to England. This loom, firſt ſet | of a river or harbour, on which to build ſhipping. E th 

3 up in the Jear 1656, has ſerved for the model of all generally conſiſts of a number of wooden blocks, ranged = 

1 FH thoſe ſince made in France, Holland, &c. _ 1 parallel to each other, at convenient diſtances, and with ig 

1 | But this account of the original inventor of the flacking-| A gradual declivity towards the water. dee une th 

[8 frame ſeems to be erroneous, as it is now generally ac- | Hence we ſay, a ſhip is on the flocks, when ſhe is building. W 

\ 86 knowledged, that it was invented in the year 1589, by | STOEBE, baſtard Athiopian elichryſum, in Botany, à gm 

11 William Lee, M. A. of St. John's college, in Cambridge, of the /yngene/ia polygamia ſegregata claſs. Its characlers | at 

Wil a native of Woodborough, near Nottingham. Soon after | are, that the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite I 

1778 he had compleated the frame, he applied to queen Eli- | florets, which are included in one common empalement, Ti 

11 æꝛabeth for protection and encouragement, but his peti- | whoſe ſcales are awl-ſhaped and permanent; betten 3 

Wh tion was rejected. Deſpairing of ſucceſs at home he | each ſcale is ſituated one floret, whoſe empalemen 3 . 

il went to France, under a promiſe of being patronized | compoſed of five narrow acute leaves, which are edu 8 

1 and recompenſed by Henry IV. and with nine of his ſer- | and erect; the florets are funnel-ſhaped, of one — 

1 vants, ſettled at Roan in Normandy. But Mr. Lee, diſ- £ cut into five points at the brim, ſpread open 3 they bai, * 

. appointed by the ſudden murder of the French monarch | five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylindn®' Al 

1 of the reward which he had reaſon to expect, died] ſummits with five indentures, and an oblong germ tie 

1 of a broken heart at Paris. After his death ſeven] ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid 2 50 

14 or his workmen returned with their frames to England, ſtigma; the germen afterward becomes 2 ſingle fes, fat 

Bj and in conjunction with one Aſton, who had been ap- crowned with a long feathery down, ſitting in the con La 
By prentice to Mr. Lee, and who had made ſome improve- | mon empalement. There is one ſpecies. 

14 ments in his maſter's invention, laid the foundation of | STOECHAS, in Botany. See Cass1DONY- S0 

lf this manufacture in England. IsSTOIC AL fate. See FaTE. t me 

. In the ſpace of fifty years the art was ſo improved, and | STOICISM, the doctrines and opinions of Zeno's follow pri 

. | | the number of workmen ſo much increafed, that they | called Stoics. 5 1 | en of th 

3) _ petitioned the protector to conſtitute them à body corpo- | STOICS, a ſect of ancient. philoſophers, the follow II 

MY 8 2 but their requeſt was reſuſed. King Charles II. in | Zeno; thus called from the Greek 5a, 29% N in; 

bi 1663, gr anted them a charter, extending their juriſdic- Zeno uſed to teach under a portico, or p1az2zas _—_ an 

5 e pa miles round London. See CoMpany, The author of this ſe, Zeno, was of Cittium, 7 
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 Uey did not mea 


STOLE. e 6 
nent, zende from c ſignifying a long robe, or ve. 


8ST 


„  +-Labited by a colony of Phœnicians, whence 

i C r. JH have ewes many of his dogmata 
3 Fin philoſophy, which many learned men 
_ in was, itſelf, borrowed from the Jewiſh : though 
.- g he allowed, there appear as_ many things in the 

.. philoſophy» borrowed from Plato's and Socrates's 
os as from that of Moſes. So 

5 making a trading voyage from Cittium to Athens, 

7 freighted with Tyrian purple, was ſhipwrecked 
6 L from port; upon which, we are told, conſulting 
9 oracle how he ſhould beſt ſpend the reſt of his life, 
ot” anſwered, ei g D, To veto, by becoming 

the ſame colour with the dend; upon which he applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the ancient philoſophers, and be- 
me a hearer of Crates, the Cynic. But Laertius tells 
4 he had too much natural modeſty to ſuffer him to 
pre into the Cynic impudence. 
From Crates he had recourſe to Stilpon and Xenocrates, 
hen to Diodorus Cronus and Polemon, and at length 
began to think of inſtituting a new ſet. To this pur- 
T a goa, portico, called from the pictures of Polygno- 
tus therein the painted portico, was pitched on. 


Here, uſing to walk and philoſophize, he was ſoon at- 


tended by a great number of diſciples, hence called Troi- 
toici. . | 
He — exceedingly reverenced at Athens, for the 
probity and ſeverity of his life and manners, and the 
conſiſtency thereof with his doctrine; inſomuch that the 
Athenians decreed him, when living, a golden crown, 
and uſed in dubious times to depoſit the keys of the city 


with him; and, aſter his death, they conſecrated an 


altar to him. | 

One of his chief followers was Cleanthes, who was ſuc- 
ceded by Chryſippus, and he by Diogenes Babylonivs, 
Antipater, Panætius, and Poſidonius, among the Greeks; 


and by Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor An- 
toninus, &c. among the Romans; and by Pantenus and 


Clemens Alexandrinus, among the Chriſtians. And the 
chief reſtorers of the Stoic philoſophy among the moderns 
were Juſtus Lipſius, Scioppius, Heinſius, and Gataker. 
The Stoics cultivated logics, phyſics, metaphyſics, &c. 


ſormer kinds are as follows: TO, | 
That there are certain xaTaanty, comprehen/ons (which 


ed in common with the Platoniſts, by reaſon of God's 
inhabiting and informing every part thereof, in quality 


of an ANIMA mundi: that nature is an artificial fire, 


tending to generation; and that the world is to be de- 


ſtroyed at laſt by a conflagration. 


As for the morality of the Stoics, it was couched much 


in paradoxes : as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſſion 


or perturbation of mind : that pain is no real evil; but 
that a wiſe man is happy in the midſt of the ſevereſt tor- 
ture: that a wiſe man is always the ſame, and always 
Joyful : that none but a wiſe man is free; all others are 
aes: that none but a wiſe man is rich: that none but 


Or 
th 


that wiſe men are the on! 
that nothin 


Philoſopher : that all wiſe men are great: that all 


g ever happens to a wiſe man beyond expecta- 
+ all virtues are inviolably er together: 
chat all good things are equal, and equally to be deſired; 
and that goodneſs admits of no increaſe or diminution. 
hether virtue might be loſt or no, was warmly diſputed 


my them ? Chryſippus held it might, and by drunk- 
mels and atra bilis; Cleanthes that it could not, by 
realon of the firmneſs 


of the ara, comprehen/ions. 
They owned but one God, Kas 06 i 


various names, 


as Mind, Fate, Jupiter, &c. by which 
ec n various things; but various powers 
a of the ſame things. Providence they ex- 
uf wh er the name of Fark, which Chryſippus de- 

wall ell a natural ſerics or compoſition of things mu- 
tie, dai en _ other by an immutable nexus, or 
all eternity; hi . 

pod u de differene - Fi and which ſome have ſup 
1 1 = * altogether inconſiſtent with free agency. 
body e bad that the human ſoul ſurvived the 


| ornament, w . iſh- 
; orn by the Romiſh pari 
FINS over their ſurplice 


as a mark of ſuperiority i 
eir relpeCtive hula,” | | periority in 


The | 

in 8 by other prieſts over the alb, at celebrat- 
and by desc m which caſe it goes acroſs the ſtomach ; 
The fol: ; over the left ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe. 


18 a broad lwath, or {lip of cloth or ſtuff, hang- 


but chiefly ethics. The principal of the dogmata of the | 


others call xowai E, , common notices, Or innate ideas, | 
or principles, and Cicero, inchoatæ intelligentiæ, begin- 
nings of underſtanding), naturally found in the mind: 
that God is the ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe; that the 
world is an animal; which opinion the Stoies maintain- 


a wiſe man ought to be eſteemed a king, magiſtrate, poet, | 


ings are a wiſe man's, who is contented with himſelf : | 
y friends, and the only lovers: | 


whom, however, they called | 


what is now called abſolute | 


STO 


ing from the neck to the feet, with three croſſes thereon. 
The biſhops anciently pretended, that the pariſh-prieſts 
were never to appear before them but in their Holes. In 
Flanders and Italy they always preach in /oles. It is 
ſuppoſed to be a repreſentation of the borders of the long 
robe worn by the Jewiſh high-prieſts. ; 

The /ola of the ancient Romans, &c. was very different 
from that now in uſe; the former was a kind of robe 
fitter for women than men, though it was held a robe of 
honour among all nations. Kings themſelves ſometimes 
uſed it, and ſometimes beſtowed it as a reward of virtue. 


STOLE, groom of the, the eldeſt lord of his majeſty's BE D- 


chamber, whoſe office and honour it is to preſent and put 
on his majeſty's firſt garment or, ſhirt every morning; 
and to order the things in the chamber: 


STOLE, order of the, an order of knights inſtituted by the 


kings of Arragon; though, as to the particular author 
or time of the inſtitution, we are in the dark. The firſt 


time we hear of it is under Alphonſus V. who mounted 


the throne in 1416. Juſtiniani takes it to have been in- 
ſtituted about the year 1332. e | 


STOLE, order of the golden, a military order at Venice, 


thus called from a golden ftole, which the knights 
wore over their left ſhoulder, reaching down to the knee, 
both before and behind, a palm and a half broad. None 
are raiſed to this order but the patricians, or noble Ve- 
netians. Juſtiniani obſerves, that the time of the inſti- 
tution of this order is unknown. 


STOMACACE, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a 


ſymptom of the ſcurvy, which is a fœtor of the mouth, 
with a foreneſs and bleeding of the gums. 


STOMACH, reuaxoz, ventriculus, in Anatomy, a hollow, 


membranous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to 
receive the food aſter deglutition, and to convert it into 
chyle. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. litt. d. d. h. 

Its form is oblong, incurvated, large, and capacious at 
one end, and ſmall and contracted at the other, com- 
pared by ſome to a gourd, by others to a bag-pipe. ' It 
is fituated partly in the left hypochondrium, and partly 


in the epigaſtrium. 


It lies tranſverſely, obliquely, and almoſt laterally, in 
ſuch a manner, as that the great extremity, and the ori- 
fice next to it, are on the left hand, and the ſmall ex- 


tremity with its orifice or the pylorus on the right hand, 


and lower or more inclined than the former. Therefore 
we ought, with the ancient anatomiſts, to call one of 


| theſe orifices ſuperior, the other inferior. The great 
extremity of the ſtomach is in the left hypochondrium, 


and ſor the moſt part immediately under the diaphragm z 
yet the ſuperior orifice is not in the left hypochondrium, 
but almoſt oppoſite to, and very near the middle of the 


bodies of the loweſt vertebræ of the back. The ſmall 


extremity of the /fomach does not reach to the right hy- 
pochondrium. It bends oblizuely backward toward the 
upper orifice, ſo that the pylorus lies about two fingers 
breadth from the body of the vertebtæ, immediately un- 


der the ſmall portion of the liver, and conſequently lower 


down, and more forward than the other orifice by almoſt 
the ſame diſtance. This extremity of the /omach has 


ſometimes a particular - dilatation on the fade next the 
| P 
great curvature. 8 | 


According to this natural ſituation, the /omach, eſpe- 


cially when full, lies ſo as that the great curvature is 
turned more forward than downward, and the ſmall 
curvature more backward than upward. One of the la- 


_ teral convex ſides is turned upward, the other down- 
ward; and not forward and backward as they appear in 
dead bodies, where the inteſtines do not ſupport them 


in their natural ſituation. If we divide the ſlomach along 
the two curvatures into two equal parts, we ſhall ſee 
that the two orifices do not both adhere to the ſame half 
of this diviſion, as we would be apt to imine according 


to the common notion; but that the diaphragmatic orifice. 


is intirely in the upper half, and the inteſtinal orifice in the 
lower half. Therefore the body of the /fomach is ſo far 
ſrom lying in the ſame plane with the ceſophagus, as it 
is commonly repreſented in figures drawn from a /fomach 
taken out of a body and Jaid ona table, that it forms an 
angle or fold, immediately at the paſſage of the ceſopha- 
gus through the ſmall muſcle of the diaphragm; and it 
is on account of this angle that the ſuperior orifice is 
turned backward. Winſlow. — — | 


The fomach has two orifices, one at each end. The left 


orifice is properly called Founxeo, from roun, mouth ; and 
alſo zap%a : this is joined to the œſophagus, of which 
it ſeems to be only a continuation. By this orifice, the 
aliments enter the /tomach, where being digeſted, they 
aſcend obliquely to the pylorus, or right orifice, which 
is united to the firſt of the inteſtines. See Tab. Anat. 
Splansb. ) fig. 2. lit. 6. 
The /tomach conſiſts of four membranes or coats; the 
firſt and inmoſt (called vi/lo/a, becauſe when it ſwims in 
clear water, ſome have imagined they ſaw ſomething in 
it 
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zt like the pile of velvet) is formed of ſhort fibres, which 


ſtand perpendicularly upon the , fibres. of the next coat, 


and are to be ſeen plainly towards the pylorus; when the | 


' flamach is diſtended with meat, theſe ibres become thick 


And ſhort. Whilſt they endeavour to reſtore themſelves 
by their natural elaſticity, they cohtract the cavity of the 
- flomach for the attrition and expulſion of the aliments. 


This coat is much larger than the reſt, being full of 


plaits and wrinkles, and that ny about the pylorus : 


heſe plaits retard the chyle, that it runs not out of the 
flomath before it be ſuſhciently digeſted. In this coat 


there are alſo a great number of ſmall glands, which ſe- 


parate a liquor, which beſmears all the cavit of the /to- 
mach, and helps the concoction of the alinients } for 


| which reaſon this coat is called the unica glanduls/a z the 


ancients called it tunica fungoſa. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 


| fs. 2. lit. 1. 


e ſecond is much finer and thinner; it ſuſtains of its 


convex fide a very large reticular diſtribution of capillary 


befſels and nerves : on the concave fide it ſeems to be of 
a looſe texture, aid, as it were, ſpongy, or filamentaty, 


containing 4 great number of ſmall glandular bodies, 
_ eſpecially near the ſmall curvature and ſmall extremity 


of the Homuch: it is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and is called 


. nervoſa. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. 4. 
The third is muſcular, being made of ſtraight and circu- 

lar fibres; the ſtraight run upon the upper part of the Ho- 
mach, between its ſuperior and inferior orifices ; and the 


circular run obliquely.from the upper part of the /?omach 


| to the bottom. Of theſe the innermoſt deſcend towards 
the right ſide, and the outermoſt towards the left; ſo that, | 
by their action, both ends of the /fomach are drawn to- 


wards its middle, and the whole is equally contracted ; 
by their contraction and continual motion, the attrition 


and digeſtion of aliments are in great meaſure performed. 


The fourth tunic is common: it comes from the perito- 
næum. Between theſe two laſt coats there is a cellular 


| ſubſtance, which adheres very cloſely to the external 


coat, and inſinuates itſelf between the fleſhy fibres of 
the third all the way to the ſecond, as may be perceived 


by blowing it up. Some make it a diſtinct coat, and | 
call it tunica celluloſa; but it is no more than the cellu- | 
lar portion of the membranous coat, like the cellular | 


portion of the peritonæum. 


The principal arteries of the fomach are the coronaria 
- ventriculi, which runs along the ſmall curvature; and 
the two GASTRIC arteries, which form one common | 
artery that runs along the great curvature. The corona- | 


ria ventriculi becomes united in the fame manner with 


the pylorica, and both make one common veſlel. "Theſe 
two arterial arches ſend a. great number of branches to- 
ward each other on both ſides of the /omach, which are 


gradually ramified in different directions, and moſtly 
communicate with thoſe from the other artery. The 


arteries of the /fomach come originally from the ccoliaca, | 

by means of the hepatica, ſplenica, and coronaria. The 
pylorica and meſenterica ſuperior contribute to them by 
communications, more or leſs immediate. They com- 
municate alſo with the mammariæ internæ and diaphrag- 


maticæ, and by means o 


ff the epigaſtrica ſiniſtra with the 
meſenterica inferior. 15 


The veins of the ſlomach are ramifications of the vena | 


ortæ in general, and in particular of the meſeraica ma- 
jor, ſplenica, and hzmorrhoidalis interna. They ac- 


ſame kinds of arches and reticular textures. | 
The eighth pair of nerves gives two conſiderable branches 
to the flomach, which are, ſpread much about the upper 
orifice, by which it is rendered very ſenſible; whence | 


alſo proceeds the great ſympathy betwixt the /omach, 


head, and heart; on account whereof Van Helmont 
thought, that the ſoul had its ſeat in the upper orifice of 


the ſtomach. 


dog, he found the periſtaltic motion of the guts conti- 


nued through the fomach; the pylorus, which is uſually 
found as high as the diaphragm, being, in every undu- 


lation, brought below the very bottom of the /tomach ; 


and that he could manifeſtly obſerve a conſtriction in the 
middle of the fomach, at every motion downwards, preſſ- 
ing it in ſo as to be able to compreſs whatever was con- 


tained in its cavity. Theſe . motions, he obſerves, were 
as regular as any he ever obſerved in the guts; and adds, 


that he has ſince obſerved the ſame in three others; 


whence one may ſafely enough conclude it holds of all. 


Hence, we eaſily ſee the reaſon of the quick diftribution 


of the nouriſhment ; the food being no ſooner opened by 
the drink and ſpittle, &c. than it has a free motion 


through the pylorus into the inteſtines, from this com- 
reſſion in the middle of the ftomach. 
n order to underſtand the action of the fomach, in turn- 
2 9 | 


_ 


N 


company the arteries more or leſs, and form nearly the 


fs for the motion of the STOMacn z Dr. Pitt, in the Philo- : | 
 ſophical Tranſactions, acquaints us, that, in diſſecting a 


« rior half; and the pylorus, in great part, in the wy 


. 
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ing the aliments into eliyle, we are fic: ILY 


conſider its form. It is eaſy. to obſerve, beta | 


. orifices of the /?cmach, the &ſophagus, and pet © 
not ſituated exactly over-againſt one another: b it 
the /{omach be regularly divided longitudinally 3 that 
halves, the œſophagus will be ſound wholly in the wy 
Near the inſertion of the-oeſophagus there ar, , 
of muſcles; the one is n oge the bottom 1 
mach, and ercompaſles all that part of the nl © fk; 
that is neareſt that part. This muſcle throws 
liquely ſeveral bundles of fibres, which run to Py 1 
dle, both of the anterior and poſterior ſides of apy 
mach, and many of theſe extending even to the Jow ſh 
of it; make what are there called the oblique fibre Pt 
flomach. The other muſcular plane encloſes, in 45 * 
manner, the other part of the mouth of the &f ow, 
or that which lies towards the pylorus; this term oh 
on each fide near the bottom of the /oniach, Maget 
planes of fibres are, as it were, two fleſhy bangs Fre 
the mouth of the œſophagus, which croſs one Mie 
both on the upper and under part of the fomach, 5 
The longitudinal fibres are very lender, and appear abor 
an inch from the pylorus, extending themſelves Py 
both the anterior and poſterior ſides of the Porch Wn, 
to the orie of the oeſophagus z and finally, 5 a 
inſerted round about the pylorus by eo lezen, 
bands, which authors have generally paſſed over witho, 
obſerving. Theſe bantls are much like thoſe of the ©: 
lon, and occupy all the length of the neck, and map be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by tlie touch, and are not difficult u 


be ſeen on bending the part in un inflated /omach, 


The fibres of the bottom of the fomach, when nicely ex. 
amined, are found to be circular, all compoſing ſever; 
ſmall concentric circles, each ſcries of which is indeper 
dent of all the reſt. There is one of theſe circles placed 
juſt in the centre of the bottom of the fomach, and from 


this the other circles ſpread, being of ſeveral differs: 


diameters, according to the places where they itand, ay 
reaching to near the orifices where the flethy fibres take 
another courſe, as before obſerved. The bodies, call 
circular fibres of the flomach, and ſuppoſed to part from 


the upper part of the /omach, cloſe to one another, and 


taking the round of the lomach to return thither again 


are truly a number of ſmall muſcles, or bundles of fre, 


placed at ſmall diſtances from one another, no one of 
which ever reaches perfectly round the ſtomach; from 
theſe ſeveral ſmaller — are propagated in an irregubr 
manner, which fill up the interſtices of the circular di 


rections of theſe, and form a ſort of net: like plexus, be- 


tween the fibres of which the nervous membrane of the 


ſtomach is eaſily ſeen. Theſe interſtices, in genera}, are 


of a ſort of lozenge-ſhape, and the whole of theſe fibres 
may be ſaid to conſtitute a ſort of muſcular net, envelop- 
ing the whole /tomach. All thoſe bundles of fibres, vr 


ſmall muſcles, which are ſituated below the upper of- 


fice of the ſtomach, or near about it, form together a plane 
or ſeries which runs in a ſtraight line from the upper to 
the lower extremity of the /tomachz whereas, on the con- 
trary, thoſe which are placed about the middle ef tte 
ſiamach ſeem to turn about, and form parts of cines, 
the convex part of all which ſtands toward the botion 


of the /tomach; and finally, thoſe which are placed about 


the neck of the ſtomach are much bent, and their beni 


| ng is always the greater as they approach nearer to the 


pylorus. This appears to be the true figure and arrange- 


ment of the fibres of the ſtomach ; and as thus is ver} dif- 


ferent in many particulars, from the common accoun 
of anatomical authors, it was neceflary to gue this F 
large, in order to underſtand and explain the action © 


this part in the great work of digeſtion; and according 


to this account, the offices of every part will be ver) 
ealily underſtood. _. 1 5 14 
The circular bands of muſcular fibres placed round ' 


orifice of the oeſophagus, are deſigned to prevent “ 


upper orifice of the ſtomach from being 100 2 : 
ſtended, whether by our careleſsly ſwallowing 4 
morſels, or by the action of vomiting. The ule 0 5 
muſcular whe fog at the bottom of the /iomach, 153 f 
ſily ſeen: the aliments received into tlus part of fue 
mach, were it not for theſe circular arrangements o 5 
would remain there, and have no tendency bar = 
to go out of the eee but by this wonderlu . 
ture, the whole bottom of the ſtomach can dt - ai, 
ut into a ſafe and eaſy, though 2 powerful de 
by means of which the aliments are naturally ſent * 
the pylorus for their diſcharge. Theſe 2 ok 
firſt principle of the periſtaltic motion of t 10 gi 
which is' much the ſame with that of the re rink 
When the aliments have been thrown off 25 1 i110 be 
they are not immediately, however, diſcharg 5 6bres a 
pylorus, but are thrown upon thoſe bundles ab 


blaced toward the bottom of the ſtomach; and as theſe 
Pcrwards form their contractions, their middle natu- 


ceeding one another, ſo long as any of the aliments con- 


and only a kind of vermicular undulation, which is 


ſuch effets on their contents, but only to puſh them for- 
ward. The liquor prepared from the food is known alſo | 


| parotid glands afford a prodigious quantity of ſaliva, 


' 


| 5 10 


friall muſcles, which make what has been before called | 


the reticular coat of the ſtomach. That part of this coat | 
hich immediately receives them, is that compoſed of 
4 «nts of circles, the convex parts of which are all 


and throws off the aliment ſtill toward the 
e. * is done with the more force, as the 
Hon of theſe fibres is ſtrengthened by the wo. 90 
nv] and, in fine, thoſe longitudinal fibres, which are 
hed to the bands that ſurround the pylorus, when 
they act, contract, or pull the other parts of the ſtomach 
wer ſo their inſertions; ſo that every thing tends to help 
the throwing the food upon the pylorus. 
The reticular coat of the flomach has alſo other great ad- | 
vantages; it is eaſily capable of extenſion, and conſe- 
quently gives the mach a capacity of enlarging, ſo as to 
hold a larger quantity of aliments than it otherwiſe could; 
and when they act, ſo as to be approaching toward their 
natural ſtate again after ſuch diſtention, this action, 
which is no other than their contraction, neceſſarily | 
throws the aliments toward the pylorus ; this contrac- 
tion is always ſuccecded by a {mall dilatation again, and 
that by another contraction, and theſe alternately ſuc- 


tinue in the ſlomach, conſtitute what authors call its pe- 
riſtaltic motion. Although this motion is very ſlight, 


ſcarce ſenſible, yet there have not been wanting very 
great men who have thought it ſufficient for the great 
work of digeſtion. Theſe authors ſet aſide the uſe of any 
liquors, or juices of the ſtomach, mixing themſelves 
with the aliments, and give the whole to this motion, 


which they call a kind of trituration, which they fay | 


breaks the aliments into ſmall and fine parts, by rubbing 
them againſt one another, and that theſe fine broken 
particles make what is called chyle; bur it is ſcarce con- 
ſonant to reaſon, that ſo weak a cauſe ſhould be produc- 
tive of ſuch great effects. F 

This motion is no ſtronger than the periſtaltic motion of 
the inteſtines, and that is never ſuppoſed to have any 


to be grey at its paſſing out of the ſtomach, and only to 
acquire its white colour in the duodenum ; and how is 
this accountable ſor on the plan of trituration only ? And 
finally, if that were all that was required to digeſtion, to 
what purpoſe did nature, which does nothing in vain. 


ordain ſuch an abundance of fluids to be preſent in all 


places, where the aliments were deſtined to undergo any 
change? To know the abundant quantity of theſe we 
need only follow the courſe of the food from the time of 


its being taken into the mouth to that of its being changed | 


into chyle. | 3 
All the time that the teeth are chewing the food, the 


which runs into the mouth, mixes with it, and paſſes 


with it into the ftomach; beſide theſe, there are alſo | 


many other ſources of the ſaliva, which all diſcharge it 


at the ſame time, but the quantity from theſe alone is | 


not eaſily conceived. A ſoldier had, by a wound in the 
cheek, one of the parotids cut in two, and had the wound 


cloſed within, but not without; it was obſerved, that | 
whenever he uſed his jaws in chewing, this one wound- | 
ed gland alone diſcharged a quantity of lymph enough to 

wet ſeveral napkins ; what then muſt be the quantity at | 


every meal diſcharged from both, and from all the other 
ſources together ? Though this is all carried down into 
the ſlomach, yet there freſh juices are added to it. 
Wepfer diſcovered multitudes of glands in the human 
omach, the orifices of which were very ſenſible ; and 
belide theſe, Mr. Ruyſch diſcovered ſeveral other emi- 
nences, which, by their reſemblance to thoſe in the ſe- 
cond fomach of an ox, ſeem to be only cafes encloſing 
Cluſters of minute glands, all deſtined, with the others, 
o pour out their contents on the maſs of aliments. All 
theſe ſluids, however, only change the food into a thick 
Sreyiſn liquor, which is too coarſe to be received into 
Ut lacteals, and needs a farther elaboration, This ela- 
ration changes it into a white liquor, which we cal! 
chyle; and this is only perſormed in the duodenum, 
Where there can be no trituration, but where there is a 
517) remarkable aſſemblage of different liquors to affect 
4 45 beſide the common ones, the liver and gall-blad- 
iſcharge into this inteſtine a great quantity of bile 
0 1 ductus choledocus; and the panereas ſends thither 
110 m=0u deal of its lymph. Brunderus has obſerved 
. is inteſtine, a vaſt number of glands, which, 
all r to him, make a ſort of ſecond pancreas : theſe 
nh alſo a great quantity of liquors to the duode- 


num j : 4 
f » Where this great change is made in the matter of 
i ment: and! | 


Vor. IV. Vs fy very natural to 88 from the 


whole, that it is by means of theſe liquors that this change 
is effected; and if it appear, that the laſt change of the 
greyiſh liquor of the //omach into chyle be wrought by theſe 
fluids, why ſhould it be doubted but that nature, which is 
alike in all its works, has uſed the ſame means in the Grft 
change, and by the liquors mixt with the allments in the lo- 
mach, has vy rought them into that grey liquor they ate found 
there changed into? '[rituration does not at all ſeem the 
buſineſs of the fomach; nature we ſee has appointed an- 
other part, the mouth, for that office, and has furniſhed 
that with hard bodies, capable of tearing and grinding 
things to pieces. The moſt natural opinion, on the 
whole, ſeems therefore, that the office of the mouth was 
thus to rend and'tear in pieces the aliments before their 
paſſage into the //omach, that there the juices might act 
more ſtrongly upon them; in the ſame manner as the 
chemiſt beats and breaks to pieces the ſubſtances, which 


he is going to throw into proper liquors, to extract their 


tincture. Mem. Acad. Par. 1719. 


It may, however, be obſerved, that the operation which 
goes by the general name of digeſtion, and by which 


chylification begins, is performed partly by the gaſtric 


Juice, which flows continually from the tunica villoſa, and 


partly by the continual contraction and relaxation of the 
muſcular coat; aided by the alternate motions of the 
diaphragm, or muſcles of the abdomen : and, according- 


ly, Mr. Winſlow obſerves, that trituration might be a 


term proper enough for expreſſing this operation, pro- 
vided it be made to ſignify only a gentle agitation or ac- 
tion of the fleſhy fibres on a ſubilance continually moiſten- 
ed by the gaſtric liquor, and not a violent grinding of a 
dry ſubſtance. See on this ſubject CuyLirication 
and DIGcrsTION:. g | 8 
Ruminating animals have four fomachs; yet it is obſerr- 
ed, that fome of theſe, which have four in Europe, have 
only two in Africa, probably by reaſon the herbs in Aſri- 
ca, are more nouriſhing. Sce ABOMASUS. 

Birds that live ordinarily on feeds covered with a tous! 
rind, have a kind of mach, called the gizzard, conſiſt- 


ing of four large muſcles withoutſide, and a hard callovs 


membrane within. Such as live on fleſh, as eagles, vul- 
turs, &c. have only one fomach. | | 


The digeſtive power of the fomach of ſome fowls is vaſtly 


greater than chat in men, or any other animals. Cryſtal 
bullets, ſome hollow, and others ſolid, have been crammed 
down the throats of hens, and have been found afterwards 
ſtrangely eroded, and eaten by the juices there. Hol- 
low bullets of glaſs have been alſo crammed down by the 
members of the Florentine Academy, and have been 


found afterwards not only eroded on their ſurface, but 
filled within with a whitiſh liquor like cream, which 


ſeemed to prey upon their ſubſtance. It is probable 
hence, that the ſtrong digeſtion of theſe fowls may: be 


in ſome meaſure owing to a powerful menſtruum in their 


flomach; glaſs and cryſtal are two things wholly indiſſo- 


luble by any menſtruums we are acquainted with, and 


yet they are corroded here. 
This menſtruum in the /lomach of theſe animals, aſſiſted 


by what the gravel-ſtones, which they ſwallow, are able 
to do in the manner of teeth, may very well deſtroy, 


and reduce ſubſtances of ſuch denſ: texture, as we ſcarce 
know how to manage. 8 


The glaſs drops with long tails, called Prince Rupert's 


drops, having been in the fame manner forced down the 
throats of capons, were found entire in the /Zomach after 
many days, and burſt as uſual on breaking of the tail. 
Theſe loſt ſomewhat of their weight by remaining in the 
ſiomach ſome time, but the ſame ſort of drops, when un- 
tempercd by heating in the fire, loſt a great deal in a very 
ſhort time. One of them, with which Redi made his c:- 


periments, loſt four grains of its weight in four days, and 
giving it to another fowl, it in fix days time loſt nine 
grains more. This is an argument, not only of the vail. 
power of digeſtion in the fomach of theſe fowls, but of _ 
the great difference of hardneſs there is between the 


ſame plaſs when tempered, by being dropped hot into 
water, and when untempered again by fire. | 
Experiments were alſo made by giving diamonds, to- 
azes, leaden-bullets, jaipers, and perphyry, to the 
Lone animals, and others of like kinds. The diamond 


loſt nothing of its weight; the topaz almoſt nothing, the 


loſs being icarce diſcernible with nice ſcales; other „ones 
ſcarce loſt any thing, but the teaden-bullets loft confide:- 
ably. Hence it is eaſy to conclude, that the ſmall ra- 
vel-ſtones, which they pick up to ſerve for grinding the 
food in their /omachs, do their office without parting 
with almoſt any thing from themſelves : theſe little ſtones, 
though leſs beautiful, yet approaching in their nature 


to the gems. There is great difference, however, be- 


tween theſe and pearls ; for it was found that four pearls 


given to a pigeon loſt one third of their weight in twenty« 


tour hours, and eight ſmall pearls given to another 
| ' pigeon 
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pigeon loſt two thirds of their weight in 
di, Eſperienz. See DicesTION, . ; ; 
STOMACH of fi/h. The ſtomach of fiſh is very different in 
the various kinds, in reſpe& of fize, thickneſs, and its 
ſeveral properties and qualities ; but its ſituation 1s gene- 
rally longitudinal and it is ſingle in all the known fiſhes, 
except in the ſtromateus of Rondeletius, in which it is 
ſaid to be double. | | £2:-4 
The ftomach in living fiſh is cold to the touch, but this is 
only a proof that it is leſs hot than our own fleſh. That 


two days. Re- 


there is heat in it, is evident enough from the digeſtion 


which is ſo powerful in it, the ſtomachs of many fiſh di- 
geſting ſubſtances which ours could not at all effect; ſuch 
are the ſhells of ſhell-fiſh; It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe this 
could be performed without ſome degree of heat in the 
part, but at the ſame time we are informed by this how 
ſmall a degree of heat is neceffary for working theſe ef- 
feats, and how much may be done by the continual at- 
trition of the fibres, and by a proper fluid. Artedi, Ich- 
thyolog. | | 3 : 
STOMACH of flies. In examining with care the bodies of 
theſe little animals one may perceive, that when the 
paſſage of the aliments is got beyond the lungs, and be- 
low the place where they form a ſort of diaphragm, 
the canal that ſerved for this pallages forms a large 
though ſhort body, the diameter of which three or four 
times exceeds that of the canal itſelf.  'This body is com- 
poſed of three fleſhy lobes, and is unqueſtionably the /to- 


mach of the animal. The inteſtine goes, out of it, very| | 
nearly from the ſame part where the other paſſage is ad-| 


mitted into it; the inteſtine then directs itfelf toward the 
anus, and afterward runs upward again toward the' dia- 
phragm, or bottom of the lungs ; and thence, after many 


convolutions, many times running backward and forward, 


it terminates in the anus. 


In caterpillars and butterflies, the canal from the mouth | | 


to the anus is only one ſtraight inteſtine; but it is much 
otherwiſe in theſe creatures, the inteſtines both in the fly, 
and in the worm it is produced from, always making a| 
number of contortions and convolutions. | 
STOMACH-bru/h. See EXCUTIA ventriculi. 


STOMACH, inflammation of the. Sce INFLAMMATION, |. 


STOMACHIC, Zrouaxmo, a medicine that ſtrengthens the 
ñomach, and promotes the office of DIGESTION. _ 
Of this kind are wormwood, rhubarb, mint, maſtic, 
aloes, pepper, cinnamon, and aromatic bitters: good 
wine is alſo a flomachic. CT ne 

STOMACHIC, in Anatomy, is applied to the arteries, veins, 
&c. of the ſtomach, called alſo GASTRIC. * | | 
The /tomachic veins terminate in the trunk of the vena 


| 


porta, and the ſplenic vein. The /tomachic arteries ariſe | 


from the cæliac. 
eighth pair. 3 7 
STOMACHIC coronary. See CORONARY. 
STOMACHIC elixir, See ELIXIR ſtomachic. 
STOMACHIC pills. See PiLLs. 
STOMACHIC water. See WATER. 8 
STOMACHICA febris, the ftomachic fever, a name given 
by Heiſter, and ſome others, to a ſpecies of fever, called 
by others a meſenteric fever, and by our Sydenham nova 
ebris, in a peculiar treatiſe. See [nte/tinal FE VRR. 
TOMATIA, in Natura! Hi/tory, the name of a genus of 
ſhell-fiſh, frequently confounded with the EAR-Hell. 


'The /tomachic nerves come from the| 


x 


The ſhell of the fomatia is formed of one piece, has no 


perforations in any part of its ſurface, and is of a depreſſed 
flat figure; and its mouth is the moſt patent of all the 


univalve ſhells, the limpet only excepted. It has a ſhort] | 


ſpiral turn running into the mouth at the head. "a 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus. See Hill, Hiſt. | 
Anim. p. 119, ſeq. | IHE | | 
STOMATIC 
in diſorders of the mouth. 7 
STONE, in Natural Hiſtory, a hard, ſolid body, neither 
_ malleable, nor ſoluble in water; formed by ſucceſſion of 
time, in the body of the. earth, by earthy particles, which, 
in approaching to one another, acquire various degrees 
of connection and union. Bodies of this kind are infi- 
nitely various, according to their different conſiſtence, 
colour, form, and other properties. 2 
Naturaliſts vulgarly define fone a foſſil incapable of fuſion, 
yet one has been known to be melted, and when cold 
to become //one again. See SCIARRI. | 
Hence it ſhould ſeem not impoſſible for fone to be caſt, 
or run into the ſhape of columns, vaſes, ſtatues, or re- 
lievos; which experiment may perhaps, ſome time or 
other, be attempted by the curious, who following where 
nature has ſhewn the way, may poſſibly, by the aid of 
certain ſalts and minerals, arrive at a method for melt- 
ing and running fone, both to their own profit, and that 
of t | 


STONES are of various kinds, With regard to the places 


A, a term uſed by ſome for all medicines uſed| 


Sc. | | 
Sroxxs are divided by biſhop Wilkins into vu 


mals; others ſcem to be generated by the ſea, a, 


; / f 

der ground; others in the bodies of men, and gy, at 
— 

tits 

Magy. 

lapidarie 


credit all the 
medicine; ſuch 


& c. and others, to be the effect of a petrifyin 
certain waters. Of theſe, ſome ſerve fim ly 
ficence and ornament, as all thoſe called, 
Precious ſtones z which make the commerce of 
and jewellers. 7568 
Others are much more uſeful, if one might 
virtues attributed to them, and are vſed in 
as bezoards, Jews /lone, eagles one, oc, 
Others, again, are uſed in painting ; either to 
colours from, by calcining and grinding them, or to he 
uſed as crayons or pencils for deligning : of which nun. 
ber are the Armenian fone, black lead, ruddle, & 
Laſtly, much the greateſt quantity, and thoſe too of the 
moſt immediate and common uſe, are thoſe employed j 
building; ſuch as free;fone, marble, lime-flone, en, 


1 gar „ Middle 
priced, and precious. A | 
1. Vulgar tones, or ſuch as are of little price, are diſtin. 
guiſhable by their different magnitudes, uſes, and con. 
Pence, into the | „„ 
Greater magnitudes of „one, uſed either about 
/ Buildings, whether of | | 
| alls ; chiefly being of a | 

1 conſiſtence, whether natural or faRitious, 

* Free * 5 | | l 


. 


a 5 brick. 3 
| harder conſiſtence; not 1 yielding to the tool of 
| the workman, growing either in 
2 maſſes, | . 


* 


F Jn: | 
| leſſer maſſes; whether ſuch as are for their figure, 
more knobbed and unequal z uſed for the ftriking of 
fire, either the more common, which is leſs heavy; 


| 


| \ Metals 


or lefs common, which is more heavy, as haying 
ſomething in it of a metalline mixture, | 


int, 

3 ? marcafite, fire-ſlone. 
more round and even, 

| 4 pebble. 

Roof, or pavement, 


| being of a laminated figure, either 
natural, or factitious, fo 
475 
either for the _ 

- ſharpening, or trying of them, 
6 12288 | 
touch-ſtone. | BY os 
I poliſhing, or cutting of them; being either of a more 
I ſpongy and ſoft, or of a more hard conſiſtence, 


pumice, 
5 61 1 | 8 
leſſer magnitudes, either more, leſs, or minute, 
1 e | | 
"Qt gravel, p 


2. Middle priced ſtones, , are either of a 
ſhining politure, or capable of it; whether of a 
ſimple white colour, and more ſoft conſiſtence, 
L 1 alabaſter. | 0 | 

ſometimes white, ſometimes black or green, and ſome- 
| times variegated with veins, growing in greater ot 
leſſer maſſes, 5 ES 

{ marble, porphyry, 
| 3 L agat, | | ; 
| ſpotted with red, upon a greeniſh colour, or with ſpots 


1 


he public. 
they are produced in: the moſt common are formed un- 


Strange original; not being pro 


of gold colour upon blue, 
f 5 jaſpis, heliotrope, 
3 1 lapis lazuli. 
Tranſparency, either = 
brittle, whether natural or factitious, 
| | | cry/lal, _ | 
| laſs. 
fiſſile into flakes, either greater or leſs, F 
oo j ſelenite, Muſcovia glaſs, Or isl, 
5 ſpar Ig | . f brals 
Relation to metals, attracting iron, or making of bra 
6 | | 
cadmia calaminarts. 
Incombuſtible nature, p | 
7 amiantus, aſbeſlus. . though 
ly minerals, 1 


| ſubm 
uſually. reckoned amongſt them; but either a 
plant, or ſuppoſed to proceed from a liquid bitumen, 


8 


8 ; coral, coralline, 
| amber. 

2, Precious /lones. See GEM. 
The ingenuity and induſtry of ; 
led them to form a variety of ſyſtems in t 
of foſſils in general, and of ſtones in partic w_ 
the principal of theſe it may not be imprope ſyſtem on 
rate. Some have founded the baſis of their 77 gt 


0 


f 


— 


olour, ſtructure, and other external and 
the fe ters; calling in the aid of chemiſtry, ſo far 
oy 12 che mineral acids would aſſiſt them. Others, 
* rofeſſed chemiſts and metallurgiſts, have eſta- 
wo 1 Fir arrangement chiefly on chemical principles, 
—_ e immediately leading to the origin of foſſil bodies 
228 And, at preſent, mineralogiſts ſeem more 
e on this view than ever; and proba ly the due con- 
ſlerstion of the volcanic ſyſtem will open new ſources 


of information in this way. 


fect to the f ſtematic arrangement of ſtones, I 
With relpe 17.30, Aiſtributes them into ſuch as are| 


melius in n . 
inne in the fire, ſuch as the lapisollaris, amiantus, 


and /uſorii  calcinable, ſuch as the calcarius, 
[rr e gypſum, ſpatum, flalatites, fiſſilis, and 


1lris; and thoic that are vitrifiable in the fire, ſuch as 


c : "x - 1 i 
11 arenarius, gemma, granatus, filexy quartzum, 
tat and fuer. The other foſſil bodies he ranges 
hs the ſeveral claſſes of earths, ſalts, ſulphurs, 


. . . 4 | 
figured ſtones, petrifactions, calculi, ſemi-metals, and 


+ rh in 1747, diſtributes ſtones into calcareous, as 
the calcareus, marmor, gy ſum, and ſpatum; the vitreſcent, 
as flſtlis, cos, Alex, petro tex, quartzum, and cryſtallus; the 
apyrous, as mica, talcum, ollarts, cor neus, amiantus, and 
aſbeſtus; and ſaxa or rocky. ones, as the Jimplicia, mixta, 
griſea, and petroſa. The other bodies, pertaining to the 
foil kingdom, he claſſes under the general heads of 
earths, lean, fat, mineral, and arenaceous, minerals, 


ſulphurs, ſemi-· metals, metals, concrete ſubſtances ſuch} 


25 the pori, petrifactions, figured ones, and calculi. 

Wolterſdorf, in 1748, divides ſtones into the vitreſcent, 
as gemma, cryſtallus, quarizum, arenarius, cor neus, ſpatum 
vitreſcens, ſaxum, and pumex; the argillous, as the /mec- 


tis, aſbeſius, talcum, mica, and ſchiſtus; the gypſeous, as 


gypſus, alabaſirums and ſbatum gypſeum; and the alkaiine, | 


as calcareus, marmor, ſpatum alcalinum, tophus, ſtala#tites, 
and margodes. The other foſſil ſubſtances he diſtributes 
under the titles of earths, argillous and alkaline ; ſalts 
acid, alkaline and mean; bitumens, fluid, and ſolid; ſemi- 
metals, fluid and ſolid; metals noble and ignoble; and pe- 
trifactions of ſanguineous animals, of inſets, of teſta- 
ceous animals, of vegetables, and of marine bodies. . 

Cartheuſer, in 1755, diſtributes Zones into the lamellous, 
N mica, and talcum; filamentous, as amianthus, 


aſveſtus, and inolithus; folid, as filex, quartzum, calcareus, 


gipſeus, fiſfilis, and ſmectis; and granulated, as arenarius, 
and jaſpis. The other foſſils he claſſes under earths diſſo- 
Juble and indiſſoluble; ſalts, alkaline, acid, mean, and 
ſtyptic; inflammables, both genuine and ſpurious; ſemi- 
metals, not malleable, ſub-malleabie, and fluid; metals, 


flexile, hard, and fixed; and heteromorpha, including 


the true and ſpurious petrifaQtions, and the figured ſub- 
ſtances. _ | | £24 
juſti, in 1757, diſtributes terrene bodies into the noble, 
as the adamas, ſapphirus, ſmaragdus, amethyſtus, topazius, 
turcots, opalus, chryſolithus, and hyacinthus ; the ſemi- 
noble, as cryſtallus, cameolus, achates, chalcedonius, onyx, 
fardmyz, malachites, and laxuli; apyrous ignoble, as tal- 
cum, mica, molybagna, vitrum moſchouit, ſteatites, corneus, 
jaſpis, and aſbeſtus; calcareous, as marmor, gypſum, and 
Jpatum;, and vitreſcent, as cos, quartzum, filex, ſchiſtus, 
ſerpentinus, tripela, pumex, granites, ſaxus, argilla, marga, 
mus, and umbra. The other foflils he ranks under the 
heads of metals, noble and ignoble; ſemi-metals, fluid, 
hard, and mineraliſed; ſalts, acid, alkaline and mean; 


ad petrifactions, animal, plants, obſcure, figured, and. 


cryſtal, _ 


Croſtedt, in 1758, arranges foſſils under the claſſes of 
carths, calcareous, ſiliceous, granate, argillaceous, mi- 
aceous, fluor, aſbeſtine, zeolitic, and magneſian ; ſalts, 
ad and alkaline ; phlogiſtic bodies; and metals, perfect 
and ſemi- metals. „ 5 
ogel, in 1762, diſtributes ones into the argillaceous, 
<\careous, margaceous, ſelenitic, pyromachous, ſchiſtous, 
rg; plumous, ſaline, metallic, fuſile, petræ, or 
1 7, and new: and the other foſſils under earths, ar- 
b aceous, calcareous, ſiliceous, margaceous, ſelenitic, 
micaceous, inflammable, ſaline, metallic, and 
, hs petrifactions of animals, plants, lithophytous, 
expable of and pri; falts ſtyptic, fuſile, ſuch as are 
Atl eing hardened, volatile, and alkaline z com- 
3 as ſulphureous, bituminous, ſevum, and bal- 
pott 1 A perfect, and ſemi- metals. 

1 5 Lithogeogneſia, diſtributes /toxes into calca- 
. 8 SYpleous, argillous, and apyrous. | 
eral ay 28 by ſome of the moſt reſpectable mi- 
we cileg ether we ought to deſcend below what 
cauſe the eee ait inctions in the foſſil kingdom, be- 
bon by whic os are infinitely various, and the grada- 
perceptible, in ol run into one another is in general im- 


* 


| 


various combined forms, in which 


| 


870 


wn? #. found in the earth. Nevertheleſs, ſome dif: 
tinCtions of this kind ſeem'to be quite neceſſary in ſyſ- 
tems eſtabliſhed principally on external characters. 
Linnzus and Wallerius have been among tlie firſt who 
attempted the arduous taſk of fixing the ſpecific chatac- 
ters. For this purpoſe Linnzus has formed a ſet of terms 
that expreſs all differences in the figures of folk bodies, 
in their cruſt or outward appearance, their ſuperficies, 
their correſpondent particles or fibres, in their texture, 
whether plated, fiſſile, & c. in their hardneſs, or in their 
colour, and in the alterations they undergo by ſolution, 
both by acids and by fire. e ee 
The chemical 1 and metallurgiſts, in their ar- 
rangements, uſually begin with the earths, conſidering 
them as the baſis of fones : Linnæus begins with the lat- 
ter, profeſſing to take a middle way between the mere 
metallurgiſt, and thoſe who characterize from external 
appearance only. He divides the whole regnum lapideum 
into three claſſes, under the names of petræ, mineræ, and 
foſſita, each being ſubdivided into ſeveral orders, and 
comprehending in the whole fifty-four genera. 
To the firſt claſs belong petræ, or ſtones, which he defines 
to be foſſil bodies, originating from a terrene principle 
by coheſion: theſe are fimple, as in their compoſition 
they are deſtitute of faline, inflammable and metallic 
principles ; they are fixed, as not being entirely and in- 
timately ſoluble in any menſtruum ; and ſimilar, as the 
conſiſt of homogeneous component parts. Of theſe 
there are five orders, viz. See N | 
1. The humoſz, or /laty ſtones, which originate from ve- 
3 earth, are combuſtible, and leave groſs light aſhes, 
Inder this order there is one genus, viz. the chiſtus, or 
/iate, including thirteen ſpecies, among which the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed are the table ſlate, black Yate, blue houſe 
ſlate, and black crayon. F 
2. The calcaree, or calcareous ſtones, which originate 
from calcareous marine animal bodies, become light and 
porous in the fire, and fall into an 'impalpable powder, 
and efferveſce, and are ſoluble in acids, unleſs they are 
previoully ſaturated with an acid, as the gypſum. This 
order comprehends four genera, viz. marble, of which 
- there are fifteen ſpecies, och as the black ſlaty marble, 


the Parian marble, and all its varieties; the Florentine 


marble, the white grain lime-ſtone, the ſcaly lime-ſtone, 
&c. gypſum, or plaiſter-ſtone, of which there are three 
ſpecies, ſuch as the common plaiſter, alabaſter, &c. /tirium, 
or fibrous alabaſter, including four ſpecies, as the fibrous 
gypſum, or Engliſh talc, &c. and ſpatum, or ſpar, of which 
there are fourteen ſpecies, ſome ſoluble in aqua fortis, as 


the ſoft ſpar, refraQting ſpar, or iſland cryſtal, ſubdia- : 


phanous compact ſpar of different colours, pellucid co- 
loured ſpar, as ſpurious topaz, emerald, and ſapphire, 
&c. and ſome not ſoluble in aqua fortis, as the felt-ſpat, 
&C. | 
3- The argillacee, or argillaceous ſtones, which originate 
Tom the viſcid ſediment of the ſea, are ſomewhat unc- 
tuous to the touch, and harden in the fire. To this or- 
der belong three genera, viz. talcum, or 415 earth, in- 
cluding twelve ſpecies, as the ruddle, ſmectis, or French 
chalk, or ſoap- earth, ſerpent- ne, and horn- blend, &c. 
amianthus, or earth-flax, of which there are ten ſpecies, 
as the aſbeſtos, plumoſe aſbeſtos, mountain cork, and 
aluta, or mountain leather, &c. and mica, or tale, of 
which there are ten ſpecies, as Muſcovy glaſs, gold 
glimmer, and green talc, &c. 27 AE ISS 
4. The arenatæ, or ſandeſtones, which originate from the 
precipitation of rain water, are extremely hard, ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, and by triture yield a very rough powder. 
This order comprehends three genera, viz. the cos, or 
- whetſtone, of which there are ſixteen ſpecies, as the giind- 
ſtone, filtring: ſtone, mill-/one, building fone, &c. the 
quartz, including eight ſpecies, as the pellucid rock 
quartz, coloured rock quartz, red, blue, yellow, &c. 
milky quartz, granulated quartz, pebble quartz, &c. 
and the Alex, or flint, of which there are ſixteen ſpecies, 
ſome being vague or lcoſe flints, as the common flint, 
gun-flint, Ægyptian pebble or mochoa /one, opal, onyx, 
or cameyeu, chalcedony, carnelian, &c. and ſome be- 
ing rock-flints, as the agate, petro-ſilex or chert, jaſper, 
&c. | 5 | 
5. The aggregate, or rock or compound ſtones, which ori- 
ginate from a mixture of the four preceding orders vas 
riouſly conglutinated; the interſtices uſually filled up with 
quartz, ſpar, or glimmer. Of this order there 1s only 
one genus, viz. the ſaxum, or rock-ſlone, including thiity- 
nine ſpecies, as the porphyry of different colours; the 
trapezum, or trap- tone, the granite, the fuſorium, or 
founder's ſtone, the filicinum, or pudding-/tone, &c. 
The ſecond claſs of foſſil hodies are the minere, or mine- 
rals, which Linnzus. defines to be foſſil bodies, origi- 
nating from a ſaline principle by cryſtallization ; they 
are compound, as conſiſting of a baſe, united with ſaline, 
inflammable, 


* 


810 


inflammable, or metallic principles ; and they are ſoluble, 
perfectly, in an appropriate menſtruum : of theſe there 
are three orders, viz. * | 
1. Salia, ſalts, or cryſtals, which are ſapid bodies ſoluble 
in water; Aiſlinguiſhed from cach other by their different 
effects on the organs of taſte: under this order there are fix 
genera, Viz. nitre, of which there are nine ſpecies, as the 
faline, or native ſaltpetre; the quartzoſe, or mountain 
eryſtal; fluor, or coloured cryſtal, from the varieties of 

which are the true hyacinth, the falſe topaz, ruby, ame- 
© thyſt, ſapphire, beryl, and emerald; and the calcareous, 
as the hexagonal truncated ſpar, the ſuillum, or ſparry 
ſwine-/fone, &c. natron, including fourteen ſpecies, as 
the ſaline, or native mineral alkali, aphronitrum, ard 
Epſom ſalt; the lapidoſe, or ſpatoſe, decedrous natron, 
the gypſeous pellucid, fuſiform natron, the ſelenite, or 


——— 


rhombic natron, the hyodon, or pyramidal, or dog-tooth | 


ſpar, &c. Borax, of which there are fix ſpecies, as the 
ſaline, or tincal, or native borax; the lapidoſe, to which 
belong the gemma nobilis, or lapidoſe, priſmatic, pellu- 
eid borax, with truncated, pyramids, and as varieties of 
this ſpecies, the yellow or topaz, the pale green or chry- 
ſolite, the ſea-green, or beryl, and the deep green, or 
_ emerald, the baſaltes, the tourmalin, the garnet, and 
the margodes, or opake, argillaceous, teſſelated borax; 
the muria, or /ea-/alt, of which there are nine ſpecies, 
as the ſaline, or ſea, foſſil, fountain, and hot bath ſalt; 


the lapidoſe, or Bononian /one, ſparry fluor, or Derby- 
' . ſhire ſpar, &c. alumen, or alum, including fix ſpecies, as 


the native, or native alum, plumoſe, &c. ; ſoluble, or 
alum ſlate, /one alum, or calcareous alum /one, called 
Roman alum; and lapidoſe, to which belong the ſpatoſe 
alum, or falſe amethyſt, the gemma pretioſa, or dia- 
mond, ruby, and ſapphire, &c.; vitriolum, or vitriol, of 
which there are eight {pecies, as the ſimple, or thoſe of 
iron, of copper, and of zinc ; the compound, or triple 
vitriol of iron, zinc, and copper, the atramentarium, 
1. e. vitriols mineraliſed with friable fone, ſuch as red 
chalcitis, grey ſory, black melanteria, and yellow miſy, 
&c.; and the ſapidoſe, or ſpatoſe vitriol of zinc. 
2. Sulphura, or inflammable bodies, flaming and odorous 
| while burning; ſoluble in oil; and diſtinguiſhed from | 
each other by their different effect on the organs of ſmell: 
of this order there are five genera, viz. ambra, or amber- 
griſe, including two ſpecies, as the grey and the brown ; | 
ſuccinum, or amber, of which there is one ſpecies, as the 
electric amber, and the varieties of diaphanous, opake, 
yellow, brown, and that which includes inſects; bitu- 
men, of which there are ten ſpecies, as the naphtha, pe- 
troleum, or rock oil, maltha, or Jew's pitch, mumia, | 
or ſevum minerale, aſphaltum, or foſſil pitch, ampe- 
lites, or peat, lithanthrax, or common coal, or ſchiſtoſe 
bitumen, gagas, or jet, ſuillum, or calcareous fetid 
bitumen, of which there are the varieties of compact, 
granulated, ſquamoſe, and cryſtalline, and the hepati- 
cum, or liver bitumen: pyrites, or ſulphurs, including 
ſeven ſpecies, as native ſulphur, orpiment, eryſtalliſed | 
pyrites, or marcaſite, ſigured pyrites, iron pyrites, cop- 
per pyrites, of which there are thirteen varieties, and 
aquoſe, or liver-coloured pyrites : and ar/enic, compre- 
hending eight ſpecies, as the ſolid teſtaceous arſenic, 
the ſandaraca, or red arſenic mineraliſed with ſulphur ; 
the arſenical marcaſite, the arſenicum albicans, or arſenic 
mineraliſed with iron, &c. ES 5 | 


3. Metallia, or metals, which are ſhining heavy bodies, | 


fuſible in the fire, and ſoluble in appropriated acid men- 
ſtrua; diſtinguiſhed from each other by inſpection: of 
this order, there are two ſubdiviſions into ſemi-metals, 
not malleable, and metals malleable. The firſt ſubdivi- 
ſion includes fix genera, viz. hydrargyrum, or mercury 
of which there are five ſpecies, as virgin, or native quick- 
ſilver, cubic cryſtallized quickſilver, cinnabar, wid the 
varieties of lamellated, granulated, and cryſtallized, and 
pyritical, cupreoue, fone mercury, &c.z molybdenum, 
wadd, or black lead, of which there are three ſpecies, as 
plumbago, or black lead, or wad, or ſulphur ſaturated 
with iron and tin, magneſia, or black manganeſe, and 
ſpuma lupi, or red manganeſe, or wolfram: /libium, or 
antimony, of which there are four ſpecies, ſuch as native 
regulus of antimony, cryſtallized ſtibium, fibrous, or 
common antimony, and red antimony mineralized with 
ſulphur and arſenic: zinc, or tutenag, of which there are 
. eight ſpecies, as cryſtallized zinc, that mineralized with 
ſulphur and lead, or iron, that mineraliſed with ſulphu- 
rated iron, fibroſe zinc, calamine, or fone zinc, or zinc 
mixed with martial ochre ; blend, or mock-lead, or black 
jack, or ſemi-teſſelated black zinc, and red zinc or mica- 
ceous, liver-coloured zinc: viſmutum, or biſmuth, of 
which there are four ſpecies, as native biſmuth, common 
biſmuth, mineralized with ſulphur and arſenic, martial 
biſmuth, and biſmuth mineraliſed with ſulphur only : 


and of theſe there are fix genera, viz 


' flone, red blood: one, ſpar-like iron ore, 


or /ilver, of which there are nine ſpecies, 
in various forms, horn filver ore, ſhining, ſubmalleaby 
J 


The third claſs are foſſils, which are bodies originating 


ed in the 


particles, either of a calcareous or flinty, and ſometimes 


this order there are eight genera, viz. zoo/:thus, 0! the 


7 N Ls e Arc 
or petrifactions of plants, of which there ns in late 


and cobalt, of which there are four ſpecies, as cryſtalliz- | 
| 


ed cobalt with ſulphur, arſenic, and iron ooh 

ralized with arſenic and iron, pyriticoſe Job t wings 
cobalt. ak | it and to 
The ſecond ſubdiviſion comprehends malleable meta! 
, \ 
including four ſpecies, as cryſtallized orgs in 
tin tone, ſpatoſe tin, &c. plumbum, or head x ty 
there are ten ſpecies, as native lead, cubic 120 iy 
lized, cubic lead mineraliſed with ſulphurateq * 
goons, ſtibiated lead ore, greeniſh arſenical Wy 
parry arſenical Tead ore, &c. : ferrum, or iron 10 % 
Fe dee ſpecies, as native iron in graing N f * 
iron, ſuch as obey the magnet, to which dena Tk 
long ſteel- grained iron ore, fine grained iron 1 
mon iron ore, pyriticoſe iron ore, talky iron 1 
reous iron ore, emery, &c. ſuch as do not obe ch 1 
net, of which there are ted micaceous iron x wt 
netical, or the magnet: cuprum, or oy 4 
there are ſixteen ſpecies, as copper precipitated : 
iron, native copper, cryſtallized octaedral copper 1 
ticoſe yellowiſh- green copper ore, pyriticoſe purple 
per ore, ſoft pyriticoſe grey copper ore, footy, pyrig 
coſe, arſenical copper ore, white arſenical, ale 
copper ore, indurated ochraceous red copper oe 
which is ſometimes liver-coloured ; ſandy dane 
copper ſtone, green and blue copper flate, lapis kal 
lapis armenus or blue calcareous copper „one, malachite 
or 2 gypſeous copper fone, nickel, or copper mine 


ral.ſed with ſulphur, arſenic, and iron, &c.: argentum 
, U 


as native {ler 


and ſomewhat diaphanous, minetaliſed with ſulchu 
and arſenic, glaſs ſilver ore or lead-coloured malle 
ſilver ore mineraliſed with ſulphur, red filver ore mine 
raliſed with ſulphur and arſenic, white ſilyer ore mine. 
raliſed with arſenic, copper, and ſulphur, grey fler 


ore mineraliſed with ſulphur, antimony, copper, and 


iron, filver ore mineraliſed with arſenic and iron, fl 
ver ore mineralifed with ſulphur and zinc, and ſoo 
ſilver ore mineraliſed with arſenic and copper: and as 
rum, or gold, of which are two ſpecies, as native gol 
found in various forms, as in thin plates or leaves, ſolid 
or in thick pieces, and a cryſtalline form; it is ab 
found imbedded in quartz, talc, and cinnabar, and in 
rivers in looſe grains and lumps, called gold duft; and 
mineraliſed pyritical gold ore. 


from different modifications of the ſubjects comprehend 
preceding claſſes: of theſe there are three os 
ders, viz. „ _ 
1. Petrificata, or ſuch foſſil bodies, as repreſent in fgur 
certain animals or vegetables, or parts thereof. The 
true petrifactions are ſuch as have the texture and a. 
ganic parts of the bodies entirely filled up with ſton 


marcaſitical nature : there are others in which the bodies 
are preſerved and unaltered, as having loſt only the at 
mal gluten : others again, are only bodies incrultated 
with ſtalactite, or calcareous matter: and frequent 
they are only impreſſions received in their ſoft ſtate (f 


petrifactions of mammalia, including four ſpecies, 3 
bones of men, remains of the rein-deer, folll th 
and turquoiſe, or teeth tinctured by copper: o 
thus, or petrifactions of birds, in whole or in path ® 
of their neſts, of which the firſt ſpecies are ſcarce, 
are uſually ſtalactical incruſtations 3 amphiboliubus, TP 
trifactions of amphibia, of which there are fix ſpecics, 
of an entire tortoiſe, of a toad, of the ſkeleton of a en. 
codile, of an entire ſerpent, of various nantes, 380 0 
raia, baliſtes, &c. and gloſſopetræ, or ſhark's 1 
ichthyolithus, or petrifactions of fiſhes, including f. 
ſpecies, as thoſe of entire ſkeletons, with the fins10 * 
and in marble, and the bufonites, or grinding fe Fr 
the wolf-fiſh z entomolithus, or petrifactions of N 
cluding three ſpecies, as the caneri or petrified ch ; 
ſter, &c. paradoxus, or unknown infect, petrihics = 
inſets incloſed in amber, which indeed are 80! pop 
etrifaCtions z helminthalithus, or petriſactions of ie 
including twenty-four ſpecies, as the corn — 
orthocerotes, or ſtraight nautilus, anomites, ot ofed 
anomiz, gryphites, or crow-/{one ; Je s fone, hh 
to be ſpines of echini, echinites, madrep 
kinds, entrochus, ſtar-/tones, belemnites, &c. ren le 


cies, as of the entire plant in coal flate, 0! * 
of roots in marble, of wood in various wor ves in ln 
flone, agate, flint, ſand-/one, and ſlate, of * in co 
and marble, of flowers in flate, aud of ma &4 
ſtrata, commonly cones of the pine, Mu Nl 


graptolithus, or /tones reſembling pictures, inclu 1 


* 
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among which are Florentine marble or ſlate, re- 
ſembling ruins, dendrites, repreſenting woods, land- 


ſpecies, 
ariſing from vitriolic ſolutions inſinuated be- 
lates of fiſſile ones, or in marble. | 
2. Concreta, which are flight conglutinations of different 
Ends of earths, whoſe ſpecific differences ariſe princi- 
ally from the nature of the component parts : of this or- 
der there are ſix genera, VIZ. calculi, or animal concre- 
tons, including eight ſpecies, as the tone in the kidney 
or bladder, tartar of the teeth, of the lungs, bezoar ſtones, 
formed in the abomaſus, or fourth ſtomach of ruminating 
animals, ægagropila, or hair-balls, formed in the firit 
ſtomach, bile ſtones, pearls, and crab's-eyes : tartari, 
or vegetable concretes, of which are two ſpecies, as 
yeaſt, and red and white tartar : @tites, or concretions 
' Tithin the cavity of ſtones, of which there are the true, 
having a looſe nucleus, 28 the geodes with an earthy nu- 
cleus, and the aquilinus with a ſtony nucleus, and the 
ſpurious, as the hæmachates, or flinty ætites, with a fixed 
cryſtalline nucleus, marble #tites, | including dog-tooth 
ſyar, and echinited ætites, including fluor cryſtals : pu- 
mex, or concretions by means of fire, including eight 
ſpecies, ſuch as black ſlate pumice, white pumice of iron 
furnaces, red copper pumice, ſoot, aſhes of volcanos, 
Rheniſh mill-fone, vitreous pumice, or black and green 
Iceland agate, &c. : flalattites, or concretions by means 
of air, including twelve ſpecies, as vegetable incruſta- 
tions, drop-/tone, ſolid and branched marmoreous ſta- 
lactite, ſolid ſpatoſe ſtalactite, red ſpatoſe ſtalactite, or 
zeolite, &c.: and tophus, or concretions in water, in- 


ſcapes, Kc. 
tween the p 


55 cluding twenty-two ſpecies, of which there are the me- 


tallic z9pþs, as the marly toph nne, the tubular, marly, 
ochraceous toph. tone, the ſandy ochraceous ſea toph- 


a. lone of hot ſprings, oſteocolla, or bone- binder, ſo- 
lid black ſchiſtoſe toph, &c. | 


glutinated, but uſually in a ſlightly cohering or pulverized 
ſtate: of this order there are five genera, viz. ochra, or 
ochres, or carths of metals, of which are fifteen ſpecies, 
ſome in the form of powder, as ochre of iron, green and 


1 blue ochres of copper, native ceruſs, ochre of cobalt, 
ol &c, and others plumoſe, or germinating ochres, as cop- 
F per blue, or plumoſe copper, flowers of antimony, plu- 
110 moſe filver ore, with ſulphurated antimony aud arſcnic, 
12 &.: arenæ, or ſands, including fourteen ſpecies, as ſea 
* ſand, coloured ſands, ſand of heaths, ſabulum or com- 


mon ſand, micaceous, or glittering, or writing ſand; 
boles, and marles, including twenty-one ſpecies, ſome 


China porcelain earth, Lemnian earth, fuller's earth, 
tripoli, or rotten ſtone, brick clay, potter's clay, boles 
of different colours, &c. others mixed, as fermenting 
clay, marle, umbre, marle of the Nile, &c.: calx, or 
chalt, comprehending nine ſpecies, ſome ſoluble in acids, 


dered ſnelis, &c. ſome not ſoluble in acids, as true mineral 
ſandy, as alabaſter chalk, ſoluble arcnaceous calx of the iſle 


ot mould, of which there are fourteen ſpecies, as the impal- 
pable vegetable mould, commonblack mould, depauperated 


mould of heaths, ſpongy mould of marſhes, alpine earth 
turf, mould of Jake — de f 


4 &c. See Linnæi Syſtema Naturæ, tom. iii. 1770. 
m, 


of 


- 


inneus, 1781, p. 131—166. _ | 
15 Da Coſta, in his Natural Hiſtory of Foſſils 
tributes ſores into four general clafles. The firſt claſs 


0 | | = : a 
npretiends thoſe ones which are found forming conti- 
nued ſtrata, co 


ane, the bog iron ore in various forms, &c. and the | 
ſimple tophs, as alum toph, concretions of tea-kettles, | 


3. Terre, or earths, which are foſſil ſubſtances not con- | 


gold, iron, and flint fand, &c.: aRGILLA, or clays, | 


imple, among which are porcelain clay, tobacco pipe clay, | 


as creta or chalk, mineral agaric, ſhell-chalk, or moul- 
agaric, gypſeous gur, or lac lunæ, and others granulated or | 


of Aſcenſion, and lenticular granulated calx: and hummus, | 


8, or mud mould, red mould, animal | 


and Pulteney's General View of the Writings | 


» 4757, 


arſe, harſh, and rough, of a lax texture, | 


" 7 : — —u—U % 


to their colours into black, white, aſh, and grey, 'red, 
brown, blue, green, and variegated, each of which is 
again ſubdivided into alkaline ſlones, and thoſe which are 
not acted upon by acids, comprehending the PurxBECK- 
ſtone, 01L-flone, 8c. and ſtones called sLarEs. 
The third claſs comprehends MarBLEs and MARMo- 
Rol Dx. ä 


* 


The fourth claſs includes the MARMORO-freſcra, the 


GRANITES, and the PoORPHYRIES. Ste Foss1Ls. 
STONES, for the origin and formation of, M. Tourneſort, 
on his return from the Eaſt, in the year 1702, propoſed 
to the Royal Academy a new theory. WES 
On a curious ſurvey of the famous LABYRINTH of Crete, 
he obſerved, that ſeveral people had engraved their names 
in the living rock, whereof its walls are formed; and, 
what was very extraordinary, the letters whereof they 
conliſted, inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt have 
been at firſt (being all cut with knife-points) were pro- 
minent, and ſtood out from the ſurface of the rock, like 
ſo many baſſo- relievos. 1 | 
This, he ſays, is a phenomenon no otherwiſe accountable 
for, than by ſuppoſing the cavities of the letters filled 
inſenſibly with a matter iſſuing from out of the ſubſtance 
of the rock, and which even iſſued in greater abundance 
than was neceſſary for filling the cavity. Thus is the 
wound made by the knife healed up, much as the frac- 
ture of a broken bone is conſolidated by a callus, formed 
of the extravaſated nutritious juice, which riſes above the 
ſurface of the bone: and this reſemblance is the more 
juſt, as the matter of the letters was found whitiſh, and 
the rock-itſelf greyiſh. 1 | 
Something very like it is obſerved in the barks of trees, 
wherein letters have been cut with the knife ; ſo that the 
poet had reaſon to ſay, that the characters grew as the 
trees, themſelves grew: Creſcent illæ; creſcetis, amores, 
M. Tournefort ſupports his opinion by ſimilar calluſes ap- 
parently formed in ſeveral other ſtones, which had re- united 
after, by accident, they had been broken. 1 
From theſe obſervations, he ſays, it follows, that there 
are ſtones which grow in the quarries, and of conſequence _ 
that are fed ; that the ſame juice which nouriſhes them, 
ſerves to rejoin their parts when broken; juſt as in the 
bones of animals, and the branches of trees, when kept 
up by bandages and in a word, that they vegetate. 
There is, then, he ſays, no room to doubt but that they 
are organized; or that they draw their nutritious juice 
from the earth. This juice muſt be firſt filtrated an 
prepared in their ſurface; which may be here eſteemed 
as a kind of bark; and hence it muſt be conveyed to all 
the other parts. | | 06 
It is highly probable, the juice which ſilled the cavities 
of the letters, was brought thither from the bottom of 
the roots; nor is there any more difficulty in conceiving 
this, than in comprehending how the ſap ſhould pals 
from the roots of our largeſt oaks, to the very extremi- 
ties of their highelt branches. | ET 
It muſt be owned, that the heart of theſe trees is exceed- 
ingly hard; and yet thoſe of Braſil, called iron wood, 
guaiacum, and ebony, are much harder. Coral is as 
hard in the ſea as out of it, and ſea-muſhrooms, which 
every body allows to grow, are true /ones, and fo, like 
the common /?ones, are uſed in America to make lime 
. 5 | | | 3 | 
Some ſtones, then, he concludes, muſt be allowed to vege- 
tate and grow like plants: but this is not all; he adds, 
that probably they are generated in the ſame manner; at 
leaſt, that there are abundance of ſtones, whoſe genera- 
tion is inconceivable, without ſuppoſing that they come 
from a kind of ſeeds, wherein the organical parts of the 
ſtones are wrapped up in little; as thoſe of the largeſt 
plants are in their ſeeds. 0 
The /tones called cornu Ammonis, lapis Jiidaicus, aſtroites, 
thoſe of Bologna and Florence, the ſeveral kinds of py- 
rites, cryſtals of the rock, and an infinity of other /ones, 
he ſuppoſes to have their ſeveral ſeeds: as much as muſh- 
rooms, truffles, and various kinds of moſſes, whoſe ſeeds 
were a long time before they were diſcovered. N 
He continues, how ſhould the cornu Ammonis, which 
is conſtantly in figure of a volute, be formed without a 
ſeed, containing that ſame ſtructure in little ? who 
moulded it To artfully ? and where are the moulds ? Far 
from this, theſe kinds of /ones are found in the earth; 
like common flints. Nor were either their moulds, or 
any thing like them, ever diſcovered, —_ | 
M. Tournefort examines the ſeveral kinds of „tones above 
mentioned, and finds them under the fame neceſſity of 
ſecd: Again, that immenſe quantity of pebbles, where- 
with the Crau of Arles is covered, he thinks a ſtrong ar- 
gument in behalf of this theory. | | 
The country. there, for twent jos round, 1s full of 
roundiſh pebbles z which are {fill found in equal abun- 
dance, to whatever depth you, dig. M. Picreſc, who 


oeth * nidle grit or grain, reſembling fand in form, uſually | 
thres 8 m a cementitious matter, of little brightneſs, 
facts ne + © Capable of any poliſh : of this claſs there | 
eth 0f N — genera, viz, ſlaucs harſh and rough, com- 
1; in- Sn of a viſible grit, not of a laminated ſtructure, and 
» * A i. 05 equally in any direction, called PSADURIA. by 
„ BY which there are the alkaline ſand-/fones, as the 
prop on h. -4ND-ſtoue, FREE H ene, & c. ſand-ſtoncs not acted 
arm * og as the w/ HE Tone, FILTRUM, ML I. Hane, 
pod | ene, er. and land- ies iinperfectiy deſcribed 
an! "Liſle ors: and /ones harſh and rough, compoſed of a 
polen ©: grit, of a laminated ſtructure, and ſplitting only 
argu | N ar into plates, See FLAG. 
m — claſs includes ones that, are found forming 
an compoſe os of a cloſe, ſolid, ſmooth texture, or 
* | brihtner; % no viſible grit, and generally deſtitute of | 
. ut of this claf though in ſome degree capable of a poliſh : 
* loliq text $ there are two enera, viz. „ones of a cloſe, 
* vith cane; or a plain uniform ſtructure, and ſplittin 
N. | qual eale 1 22 4; ran. 3 . 8 

| ol. IV, No n any direction, diſtributed according | 
got Foe. No 347. | . | 
f 


firſt propoſed the generation of /ones by means of ſeeds 
e e 8 C | (though 


| ST © 


rom M. Tournefort), firſt brought this extraordinary 
collection of them as a proof thereof. In effect, how 
could ſo many ſimilar pebbles be formed ? There is no 
ſaying they are coeval with the world, without aſſerting 
at the ſame time, that all the tones in the earth were 
produced at once; which were to go directly contrary to 
the obſervations above mentioned. | 
Among the ſeeds of tones, M. Tournefort obſerves, there 


are ſome, which do not only grow ſoft by the juices of 


the earth, but even become liquid. Theſe, then, if they 
\ penetrate the pores of certain bodies, grow hard, petri- 

tr, and aſſume the figure or impreſſion of the body : thus 
what we call peclinites, conchites, mytulites, oftracites, nau- 
tilites, echinites, &c. are real ſtones, the liquid ſeeds 
whereof have inſinuated into the cavities of the ſhells 
called pecben, concha, mytulus, rea, nautilus, and echinus. 
On the contrary, if thoſe liquid ſeeds fall on flints, on 
ſhells, ſand, &c. they encloſe thoſe ſeveral bodies, and, 


fixing between them, form a kind of cement, which 


yet grows like other „tones. It is highly probable, that ſuch 
rocks as are only an aſſemblage of cemented flints, have 
been formed by a number of theſe liquid ſeeds; in like 
manner as the quarries full of ſhells: unleſs the rocks 
have enveloped theſe bodies in their growth. 155 

He even ſuppoſes, that there are ſeeds of real ones en- 


cloſed in the ſpawn of certain ſhell-fiſh z as well as that | 


Hard ſolid matter deſtined for the — their ſhells. 
There is, aſs he, a particular kind of ſhell-fiſh, called 


pholas, which are never found any where but in the ca- 


vities of flints, which are always found exactly fitted to 
receive them. Now, it is highly improbable the fiſh 
ſhould come and dig ſuch a nitch to ſpawn in; it is much 
more likely, the ſtones they are found encloſed in, were at 


firſt ſoft; and that the matter they are formed of, was 


originally found in the ſpawn, in like manner as. the 
matter which forms the egg-ſhell, is really found in the 
ſeed thereof. | | 353 

From the whole, he concludes, that the ſeed of ſones, 

and even of metals, is a kind of duſt which probably falls 
from them while they are alive, 1. e. while they conti- 
nue to vegetate as above. This duſt may be compared 


to the ſeeds of ſeveral plants, which no microſcope ever | 


yet diſcovered ; though their exiſtence is not at all to be 
doubted. | a by 
Probably, flints and pebbles are among /?ones, what truffles 
are among plants: nor is this opinion new; Pliny aſſures 
us, that Theophraſtus and Mutianus believed, that Zones 


produced ones: and Gregory Nazianzen adds, that there | 
were authors who even believed, that ſones made love, | 


Eri xa alvxoioryauc; xa d eονẽd epurog, Poem. de Virgin. 
All this however is founded on the imperfect knowledge 
of thoſe times. | | | 


Since Mr. Tournefort's days we have diſcovered other | 


ways of formation for the lapis Judaicus and cornu Am- 


monis, the firſt being only a petrifaction of the ſpines of | 
an echinus marinus; and the other of a ſhell-fiſh nearly | 


allied to the nautilus kind. See FossiL, JuDaicus 
Lapis, and CoRxnu AMMONIS. | . 
M. Geoffroy accounts for the origin and formation of 


tones, in a different manner. He lays it down as a prin- | 


ciple, that all „ones, without exception, have been fluid; 
or at leaſt a ſoft paſte, now dried and hardened: witneſs 


the „ones wherein are found foreign bodies; witneſs | 


alſo figured ſtones, Wc. 


On this principle, he examines the formation of the dif- | 


| ferent kinds of „tones; and ſhews, that the earth alone 


ſuſſices for the ſame, independent of all ſalts, fſul- | 


phurs, &c. The metallic particles contained in flints, 
give them their colour; but theſe are only accidents : 
for proof of which, he inſtances the ſapphires and eme- 


ralds of Auvergne, which loſe all their colour by a mo- 
derate fire conſuming their metallic parts; but without 


any damage to their tranſparence ; they being hereby ren- 
dered mere cryſtals. | 8 : 


Io view rock-cryſtal, indeed, one would not take it for 


earth; and yet earth it muſt be, not water congealed, as 
the ancients imagine. 5 
M. Geoffroy conceives two kinds of primitive particles 
in the earth. Thoſe of the firſt kind are exceedingly 


tine, thin lamellæ, equal to each other, or nearly ſo. | 
Nou, when theſe meet together, from any cauſe what- | 


ever, in a ſufficient quantity; the regularity and equality 
of their figures determine them to range themſelves 


_ . equally and regularly; and thus to form an homogeneous 


compound, which is very hard, from the immediate con- 
tact of the parts; and very tranſparent, by reaſon of their 
regular diſpoſition, which leaves a free paſſage to the 
_— light every where : and this is cryſtal. 
The parts of the ſecond kind have all ſorts of irregular 
figures ; and muſt accordingly form afſemblages that are 
much more opake, and leſs hard. _ Now cryſtal is formed 


(though he teok the word ſeed in a very different ſenſe | 


He ſuppoſes that the earth was at firſt every where so 


all reduced to this ſoft ſtate by the univerſul deluge at th 


| harden. Thus may the ſea-ſhells, found {ingly in the 


changes in the once ſoft parts of the earth's ſurface; ve 
can by fire reduce the pooreſt earths into a fort of glaſs, a 


and earths here. By experiments of this kind we Jeam, 
that of the ſeveral ſpecies of /#ones in their preſent {late 


other mineral matter into their earthy matter, at the tine 


change into their hard ſtate, either to fire alone, orto 


kell, Lithogeneſia. 


grains of ſand, or the like extraneous ſubſtances, firauy 


STONES, formed, among Naturaliſts, mineral, or fan 
matter, caſt in the cavities of certain ſea-ſhells, 
parts of marine animals. 5 


theſe there are alſo found many real ſhells, 


ST'O | 


wholly of parts of the firſt kind; and all other g. 
mixture of the two kinds of parts together, f 4 
is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to unite and bi 15 
ther the parts of the ſecond kind, and give * 
hardneſs and conſiſtence, without which they y 5 wn 
make a ſand or duſt. Water now appears the ar 
hicle, to carry the parts of the firſt kind, Thi » 
from ſeveral petrifying ſprings, which incruſt * 
pipes through which their waters are conveyet * the 
ſolid bodies laid in them for ſome time. Th. w. er em 
not diffolve thoſe earthy parts; it only keeps Pg abr 
ſion, as it does the juices wherewith plants are fed, . 
This water, thus e with earthy particles of 
firſt kind, M. Geoffroy calls the fony, or cryſtalline jus... 
whereof thoſe bodies are primarily formed. See 6775 
TAL. by 
Some look upon /tones as unorganized vegetal 

that they grow by the accretion of falts, DE ens 
into angular and regular figures. This, it is ſaid 4 % 
in the formation of cryſtals on the Alps; and * 
are formed by the ſimple attraction and accretion of (; he 
appears by the tartar on the inſide of a claret-yeſſ * 
eſpecially by the formation of a fone in the human Ks 
Henkell has thrown together ſome very ingeniousthou 10 
on this abſtruſe ſubject, in a treatiſe publiſhed in the 0 
1734, where he builds no opinions on any other baſs * 
that of facts, obſervations of nature, and experiments K 


on the ſurface, and that this ſoft matter, by degrees, hu. 
dened, and formed f2nes of ſeveral kinds. He ent to 
imagine, that the ſurface of the earth was a ſecond tine 


time of Noah, and that this matter, afterwards harden. 
ing into ones of various kinds, included the ſhells cf 
ſea-fiſhes, and other animal remains of the produce of 
the ſeas, in flints, in lime-ſtone, or in whatever other 
ſubſtance the matter, among which they lay, chanced to 


middle of hard flints, or lodged in vaſt numbers in th 
ſtrata of earth, limeſtone, or marble, be accounted fo, 
Nor is water alone the agent that may have made theſe 


hard tranſparent body, not a little reſembling the nature 
of flint, or the other ſcmi-pellucid ſtones. Fire is of 
power to do great things in the bowels of the earth, 2nd 
the way to learn what changes it may there make in /s 
is to try its effect upon the ſeveral different kinds of ſme 


ſome are reduced to a friable maſs, and finally to pow- 
der, by the force of fire; others are hardened by it; 
others are melted, and become a kind of glaſs: and by 
experiments, on the other foſſil ſubſtances, it appeary 
that the original matter of all ſtones has been eacth, either 
of the nature of chalk, mar], or clay; and that many df 
them have been greatly altered by recciving metallic of 


of their formation; and all ſeem to have owed their 


ſaline, oily, metallic, or ſaline ſulphureous matters, either 
conjunctly with the force of this agent, or alone. Her- 


Thoſe ſtones, which are formed in their preſent fate, 
immediately out of fluids, have been produced either by 
congelation, a rude coalition, or cryſtallization ; and that 
all the gems have been once fluid is plain, from telt in. 
perfections in certain inſtances, as from their conta 


embodied in them. If theſe, the hardeſt. of all ſimes 
have been once fluid, there is no reaſon to diſpute, but 
that all the other kinds may have been ſo, which are leb 
hard and leſs perfect. 


or other 


Of theſe ſome are found quite naked and bare; — 
have the remainder of the ſhell about them 5 I 
carce at 


altered from their recent ſtate, buried at great ck x 
in the earth, far from ſeas, and even on the tops 

mountains. eee | | deluges 
This is by moſt ſuppoſed an effect of the pes [ruth 
and by many is thought a convincing proo of ha i 
of that hiſtory ; but there have been many 5 ſince; 
ſerted, that theſe bodies can convey no ſuch proo zuin 
as they affirm, they are not, nor ever were 1 fe 
or owed their form to ſuch, but mere /u/us 1 yo 
formed in the places where they are ound, F "Yall re 
relation to animals of any kind, but only acc! 20 | 

ſembling them. But the afſertors of the former 0g. 


have rather the better ſide of the argument. 


7 


| if the origin 
| doubtful, yet 


I © ances produced by the fiſhes, &c. of this kind are 
he lth of the ſeveral ſpecies of ſharks, called g/o/ope-| 
tre; thoſe of the wolt-fiſh, called bufonitz ; the verte-| 


$T O 


ind ontra 
It ſeems ſe os productions, to deſign oo thing to 
hich 1 minate end, that theſe bodies ſhould ave been 
ſome 17 med by a mere plaſtic virtue in the earth, or 
h all the characters and neceſſary parts of ani- 
et cc. for no other end but merely to exhi- 
without having any relation to the uſes 
are appropriated to in the animal. But 
of ſtones, found in the ſhape of ſhells, be 
the real ſhells found in the earth cannot 
ſed to have been formed there: yet theſe are 
4 at as great diſtances from the ſea, and not only in 
4 er grounds and hillocks, but in the higheſt parts 
r boden mountains, even without the leaſt particle 
0 ſony matter about them; mere ſhells, unpetrified, 
s orrupted, and of the exact figure, ſtructure, and con- 
ſtence of the ſea-ſhells, which are now habitations of 
bring animals of the ſame ſpecies. ; : 
That nature ſhould form real ſhells, without ever intend- | 
ine them for the covering of an animal, ſeems no way 
. re and indeed, were it true, would give great 
brngtd to the atheiſt's opinion, that all things exiſted by 
mere chance, and were intended for no end or uſe. Nor 
ve the ſhells the only inſtances of theſe foſſil bodies per- 
ſeclly reſembling animal ones, but we find with them 
other parts of animals, as the teeth of fiſhes and land 
animals; which, though met with buried in earth, or 
on the tops of mountains. are plainly the ſame with the 


be ſupp® 


bre of ſeveral fiſh, and the like. | 
The very inſpection is abundantly ſufficient to prove, 
that theſe were once parts of animals z but were that in- 
ſullcient, they have not, even in this their foſſil ſtate, fo 
fr diveſted themſelves of their animal nature, but that 
they carry proofs of it; and Columna has evidently proved 
their true origin ſrom theſe. He obſerves, that all ani- 
mal and vegetable ſubſtances, whether of a woody, bony, 
or fleſhy nature, by burning, are changed firſt into a 
coal, before they go into a calx of aſhes: whereas /fony 


ſubſtances, on the contrary,. do not burn into a coal, but | 


are reduced at once into their calx or lime, or elſe into 


glaſs. But theſe teeth, ſuppoſed by ſome mere produc- | 
tions of the earth, all burn firſt to a coal, while the % 


matter adhering to them does not; whence alone it is 
ſuſiciently plain, that they aud that ſubſtance are of very 
different kinds, and that they are truly of a bony, not 
a ſony matter. It is alſo repugnant to that great maxim, 
that nature does nothing in vain, to ſuppoſe theſe teeth 
formed in the earth where they are now found, ſince 
they could there have no uſe as teeth, nor the vertebræ, 
or other bones, as bones. It is very certain, that nature 
never made teeth without a jaw, nor ſhells without an 
animal inhabitant, nor bones without the reſt of the body 
they belong to; theſe things are not made in this ſepa- 
rate and ulelets ſtate in the element to which they natu- 
rally belong, much leſs in a foreign one. | 
Their very ſubſtance and place alſo evince plainly, that 


they were not ſormed where they are now depoſited, for | 


they are uſually lodged in fones, and /ones contain not 
the matter of which they are made : and as to their place, 
they might have been lodged there, either when formed, 
which proves our aſſertion, or elſe they muſt have been 


at ſome time generated all of a ſudden there, or have | 
a ſmall origin, increaſing by little and little, | 


grown from 


a the anima] ſubſtances which they reſemble do. Now, 
if the ſtone, in which they lie, was formed before them, 


2d they were formed on a ſudden in it, how came the 


Cavity there juſt to correſpond to their ſize ? and if they 
few by little and little, how could they form a cavity 
in the /one, without burſling or cracking it ? 


It is alſo no ſmall proof of theſe teeth being of a marine | 
or animal origin; that they are not regularly ſhaped at 


a e but are all broken, and that in various man- 
* * ich proves very plainly, that there has been no 
nch a in the caſe, becauſe in all other figured ſoſſils 
$ 0dlerved, that they are never found mutilous or im- 
perfect. ] 
ao wr teeth were thus broken within the body of the 
we ne they now lie, but it is plain that they were 
850 po e ſtone at a time when it was ſoft, and were 
e that broken off from the jaw of the creature in 
: N manner. | | 
ns no weak argument, that theſe bodies are 
found perf; 4 this time in the ſtone, that they are all 
ercaſing i F V alike 3 for, 
e e ze Or number, it is probable, that the new 
which ps Pere de ſome way different flom thoſe 
5 A, older date. 'The variety of ſpecies in the 
mal to wh; * may evince, that they belong to the ani- 
dich they are attributed, ſince they are of very 


to the great wiſdom of nature, | 


t cannot, with any ſhew of reaſon, be ſuppoſed, | 


if they weie continually in- 


Rireat "kinds, 


_ mutilated figures, nay more than perfecł ones. 
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See Gl ossoPRTA and Suntün 7 
tongues. bs | 
The 7 N of the figures of theſe bodies is a farther 


my of their origin from animals which they repreſent, 
nce m all cryſtallizations there are many el and 


To all this it may alſo be added, as an unanſwerable 
3 of the foſſil ſhells having been once marine, and 
aving lived in the ſea, that they are found with injuries 
which could have been no way elſe received. The pur- 
pura, and ſome other ſhell-fiſhes, have bony tongues, 
with which they bore regular holes through the ſhells of 
ſhell-fiſh of other kinds, in order to make their way in, 
and prey upon their fleſh. Theſe holes are always cafily 
known by their regularity and ſhape ; and ſhells. bored 
through in this manner are not only frequent on our 
ſhores, but there are ſuch alſo found foſhl, bedded in 
the ſtrata of earth or ſtone; and ſurely, if ſalts could be 
allowed to have ſhot into the figures of ſea-ſhells, they 
could never be ſuppoſed able to ſhoot into the figures of 
ſuch wounds, as a few of thoſe ſhells have received in 

their recent ſtate from other animals. _ | 
The general opinion is, that the deluge brought all theſe 


_ ſhells into the places where we ſee them; but this ſeems 


not eaſily conceived ; and as there is no argument ſo good, 
but that being carried too far it will make againſt its pur- 
poſe, ſo the laying too much to the effects of the ge- 
neral deluge, has made many believe it has done nothing 


+: at all. 


"Theſe formed ſiones and real ſhells are both found in vaſt 

ſtrata on the tops of the higheſt mountains, the Alps, 
Apennines, and others in different parts of the world. 
The deluge laſted only ten months, and probably the tops 
of mountains were not covered half that time; and theſe 
immenſe quantities of ſhells cannot be ſuppoſed either to 
have bred there in that time, or to have been carried ſo 
high in ſuch prodigious numbers. It is more probable 
that theſe tops of mountains were once not ſuch, but 
bottoms of the ſea. 'The hiſtory of the marine bodies 


they contain is then very plain, and earthquakes may 


have raiſed them, or they may indeed not be ſo high 
above the level of the ſea, as we at firſt fight ſuppoſe. 
If indeed we adhere to the letter of the text, in the Scrip- 
ture hiſtory of the creation, we can find no account for 
thefe bodies from that time ; for if the creation of fiſhes 
ſucceeded the ſeparation of the land from the water in 
all parts of the globe, they could not be then depoſited 
there; but it is poſſible, that at the creation the whole 
earth was not all at once uncovered, but only thoſe parts 
where Adam and the animals were created, and the reſt 
gradually afterwards, perhaps not in many years, as 
there ſeems no neceſſity of underſtanding the account 
of the creation to have been in fix natural days. If we 
may thus underſtand, and conjecture in this reſpec, it 


is not difficult to conceive, that during the years in 
which the earth remained covered with ſea-water, ſhell- 


fiſh might breed and multiply abundantly all over its 
bottom ; and this bottom being afterwards elevated, de- 
ſerted by the ſea, and made dry land, theſe ſhells muſt 
de elevated with it, and retained in thoſe ſtrata, which 
afterwards hardened into the various kinds of earth and 
ſione : and ſomething of this kind ſeems to have been 
the caſe, much rather than, according to Dr. Wood- 
ward, that all ſtony matter ſhould have been diflolved by 
the deluge, and afterwards have concreted again. Ray's 
Phyſics: theological Diſcourſes. | | | 


For other hypotheſes and obſervations relating to this 
ſubject, fee Adventitious FossILs, MaRINB Remains, 


SEMINIUM and SHELLS. 


STONES, ſolution and colours of. The various beauties of 


| 


the form and colour of the ſeveral more precious tones, 
cannot but have been always the admiration of the curious 
part of the world, and the ingenuity of the ableſt che- 
miſts hath been tried, in attempting to counterfeit them; 
and much may be gathered even from their attempts, 
which have not ſucceeded, toward the learning the true 
nature and hiſtory of theſe beautiful bodies. 
The beautiful figures of the Florentine marble, whoſe 
veins repreſent trees, rivers, and ruins of buildings, are. 
well known; as are alſo the delineations of trees and 
ſhrubs in thoſe ſpecies of white agates, called Moc oa 
ones. All the tones of this kind are natural, for art has 
et not been able to come up to any counterfeit of them; 
but it is not ſo in regard to thoſe agates which repreſent 
regular figures of beaſts, &c. theſe are all aſſiſted by art, 
and that by a very ſimple and eaſy proceſs; and Mr. Du 


Fay, in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy, has given 
at one view the ſeveral ways, then known, to penetrate 


into the ſubſtances of agate, marble, &c. and to lodge 
figures in them. | 

The "oor ſubject to be tinged he divides into two claſſes, 
the er aud the ſofter. Of the harder kind are thoſe 


which 
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| brown colour; and if more of the ſame fo 


but it is difficult to give t 
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which reſiſt the force of acids, even of the moſt power- | 
ful kind; and of this claſs are agates, onyxes, and all 
that are vulgarly comprehended under the general name 
of the gems, or precious /ones, with cryſtal, porphyry, 
nite. Theſe, and the like ones, are not ſoluble in 
any of the known acids, yet theſe ſame acids, impregnat- 
ed with the ſolutions of metals, are capable of penetrating 
very deeply into them, and tinging them with differcnt 
colours. | | 1 
The ſimple agates and jaſpers, and other „ones of the like 
uniform ſtructure, are eaſily coloured in an uniform 
manner; but thoſe which are variegated with veins are 
compoſed of ſeveral different ſorts of matter, and there- 
fore are leſs eaſily, and leſs evenly ſtained. As the 
tinging matter does not penetrate the ſeveral beds, or 
veins, in the ſame manner, therefore all that can be 
done to theſe, is ro add ſpots and veins to their natural 
ones, but they cannot be tinged throughout to one uni- 
form colour, as the chalcedony or white agate 21 
If a ſmall quantity of a ſolution of filver in ſpirit of nitre, 
be poured upon one of theſe agates, and the fone expofed 
to the ſun, it will in a few hours be tinged to a reddiſh 
cn be added, 
and it be again expoſed, the colour will become ſtronger, 


and will penetrate deeper into the body of the /7one; | 
and if the „one be not too thick (e. g. more than a ſixth 


part of an inch), and the ſolution be rubbed on both 
ſides; it will tinge it throughout. Nor is this all the 
effect, for it will give it ſeveral veins and lineations, 
which were not diſtinguiſhable in it before; the reaſon 


of which is, that in all theſe „ones there are ſome patts 


harder than the reſt, and conſequently more difficultly 
coloured, and theſe remaining, therefore, paler than 
the reſt of the maſs, make the lines and veins in it. 


If there be added to the ſolution of filver, uſed for this 


purpoſe, a fourth part of its quantity of foot, and as much 
ſalt of tartar, the colour becomes grey; and if, inſtead of 
this ſoot and tartar, the ſame quantity of plumoſe alum 


be uſed, the ſtone will be tinged to a deep violet colour, 


tending to black. | 


A ſolution of gold gives agate only a pale brown colour, 


and that penetrates but a little way into it; and a ſolution 
of biſmuth gives a colour, which appears white when the 
light falls directly upon it, but brown when it is held 
againſt the ſunſhine, or a candle; and all the metallic and 
mineral ſolutions, employed in the ſame manner, affect 
the tone more or leſs in the ſame way. | 


The expoſing the Pg to the ſun is a very neceſſary ar- 
Sy 


ticle in the proceſs, ſince without that the tinge is but 
very faint, and penetrates but to a very little depth. 'To 


trace in the chalcedony, or white agate, figures of any 


determinate kind, the uſual method is this : before the 
agate is poliſhed, mark out the intended figure with the 
point of a fine needle, and afterwards with a bruſh, or a 


pen, follow thoſe lines with a very ſtrong ſolution of 


ſilver. 


One would imagine that the dendritæ, or delineations of 


trees in Mocoa ſtones, might be imitated in this manner; 
- due blackneſs of colour, and 

to mark the figures with a like preciſion and exactneſs. 

See AGATES. e pad | 


If any fone ſhould, however, be ſuſpected to be adulte- | 


rated, or counterfeited in this manner, it is eaſily brought 


to the trial; for if it be thus made, a ſmall heat over the | 
fire will almoſt entirely diveſt it of its colour, and the 
rubbing a little ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis over it, will 
have the ſame effect. In both caſes the /one may, how- 
ever, be reſtored again to its beauty; in the firſt, by 
tinging it afreſh with the ſame liquor, and in the laſt, by | 
only expoſing it for ſeveral days to the ſun. | | 


It is well known, that by meins of fire alone the ame- 


thyſt, the ſapphire, and the other gems, may alſo be 


wholly diveſted of their beautiful colours. The method 


of doing this is, to put the gems into a crucible, ſur- 
rounding them with ſand, or with ſteel filings ; then 


utting them into the fire, they loſe their colour as they 


come hot, and are taken out wholly colourleſs. If | 


the white agate be calcined in this manner alone, it be- 


comes of a cloudy or _ white; but if it has before 
been ſtained with the ſolution of filver, thoſe ſpots or 


ſtains become of a yellow colour, which aqua fortis af- 
terwards has no power to take away. If the agate be 


_ calcined firſt, and afterwards rubbed over with the ſolu- 
tion of ſilver, it receives ſome ſpots and lines of brown. | 
The cornelian loſes a great part of its redneſs by calci- 
nation, and becomes of a duſky fleſh-coloured white; 


and the Mocoa ſtone, treated in the ſame manner, loſes 
all its colour, and the delincations of trees diſappear. 

There are many /tones on which the ſolution of ſilver has 
no effect; of this number are all the gems, rock cryſtal, 


4 


and the like. The dendrites of Catalonia is alſo of this 


fire, or by aqua fortis. Pieces of 


dry let them be put into a crucible, 


has mentioned (Phil. Com. of Arts, p. 350.) that th 


This gentleman choſe the common white marble without 


terwards. It always takes off the poliſh of the marble 
eating away a part of its ſurface, The ſolution of gol 


tolerably regular. And this imperfection appears to be 


the drawing being made in this ground, ſo that eac 
may reach down to the /one, it may 


kind; and of this gane the artificers relate = 


menon, which is, that if it be fawn afunder d.. Nen 
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There is another method of ſtainin 

more truly black than that which Wet 
communicates to moſt of them, and with this fink 
difference, that the colour being produced b "hy 
not been deſtroyed (ſays Dr. Lewis) either 18 
different / | 
bles, pebbles, flint, &c. may be waſhed orc) wal 
turated ſolution of copper made in aqua fortis; e 
and k it 
time in a hre juſt ſufficient to make the welle 0 | 
hot. All of them will be thus Rained in the by 

moiſtened with the ſolution of a black colour, Fes 

and pretty deep, though it penetrated only a very lth 

way into the ſubſtance of the ones. | ; 
Dr. Lewis ſuſpects, from ſome experiments on the fs. 
tion of ſilver applied to different ſubſtances, which he 
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ſolution ſtains „ones only in virtue of their containing 
calcareous earth, or ſuch an earth as the acid is capadk 
of diſſolving: if this be the caſe, there is no words 
that ſome of the hard /ones ſhould be ſtained, and fone 
of the ſoft unaffected by it. 155 
Marble being a ſubſtance much ſafter than agate, receives 
the colours with much greater cafc, and the doing thi 
in an accurate manner has been the ſubject of the u. 
tempts of many eminent men. | 
Kircher has given ſome directions for the ſtaining marble, 
which have | ar tranſlated word ſor word in the Philo 
ſophical Tranſactions; but they are ſo indeterminate and 
uncertain, that nothing can in reality be learned fron 
them. Sce Colouring of MaRBLE. | 

Many others have written alſo on the ſame ſubjet, 
but Mr. Du Fay is the only one whoſe experiments ate 
plainly and clearly laid down, and may be followed bj 
any body. 


veins for making his experiments, for the ſame reaton 
that he choſe the plain agates, becauſe in the veined one 
there are ſeveral different ſorts of matter, all of which 
are not to be penetrated with equal eaſe. The foluti 
of ſilver penetrates into marble to the depth of an inch, 
or more, and gives a tinge, reddiſh or purple at firſt, aul 
afterwards brown, from which colour it never varies a 


does not penetrate fo deep into marble as that of ſilver, 
but it gives a beautiful violet colour. 
Both theſe operations are much afliſted by expoſing the 
marble to the ſun. The liquors uſually diffuſe themſeſtes 
and ſpread every way in the marble, ſo that it is noted! 
ro make any figure with them that ſhall keep its outline 


the leſs, according as the ſolution is the more ſarurate 
ſo as to dry or cryſtallize the more ſpeedily. An cal 
method of obviating this inconvenience, ſa)s Dr. 1 
is ſuggeſted by the practice of the engraver; ſor the 
means, by which he couſines the aqua fortis on is of 
per-vlates to the minureſt ſtrokes, would doubtle!s A 
{wer the ſame intention here. The ſurface of we 8 
being coated with a proper tenacious ſubſtance, - 
the acid cannot act upon, as the compolition called 8 f 
IN G-wax, Which conſiſts of reſinous ſubſtances melte 
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with wax, or boiled with oil to a due Sinn 


be preſume taal 
U no where 


the ſolution of ſilver, afterwards applied, wi dee Cup 


Ipread farther than the parts thus laid bare. 
The ſolution of copper gives marble a W 
tinge, but it docs not penetrate deep, and 0a t gi 
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ſpreading any way. 
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of boiling water becomes black; when the ſurface 
„ oliſhed off afterwards, however, it becomes again of 
= utiful green. Beſide the powerſul acid menſtruums, 
re are many other liquors which have a power of pe- 


ing deep into marble. Of this nature are all the 
4 fu - but-the expreſſed oils have this diſadvantage, 


yon 


chat they leave a fattineſs in the marble which will not 


ſuffer it afterwards to take a good poliſh. 
All ſubſtances which can penetrate marble, can carry co- 
ours into it; but ſuch are moſt eligible, which having 
lodged the colours evaporate, . and leave them there, 
without injuring the ſtone. Spirit of wine is of this num- 
der; it is excellently qualified for the extractin beauti- 
{al tinctures, and ſinks them very deep. Oil of turpen- 
tine alſo has its value, but it does not take tinges ſo well 
as the ſpirit. Some have recommended lixiviums of the 
rarely produce any beau- 
tiful colour. In the uſing thele fluids the marble is to be 
ently heated, and the ſpirit is by that means "+ vg 
torr it is cooled, leaving its colour always behind. 
White wax penetrates very deep into hot marble, and 


conveys colours into it in a very beautiful and determi- 


nate manner. . 
which will impart their colours to wax, and therefore 


There are however but a few bodies, 


this valuable means is of a very limited uſe. 


Several of the gums alone are alſo able to tinge marble 


very ſtrongly. Dragon's blood, and gamboge, if rubbed 
on hot marble, penetrate to the depth of about a twelfth 
of an inch : the gamboge requires the marble to be hotter 
than the other, and tinges it to a very beautiful yellow ; 
the dragon's blood tinges to a red in different degrees, ac- 


cording to the heat of the marble. 


If theſe gums have been uſed to poliſhed marble, there is 


no farther caution neceflary, than the cleanfing them off 


from the ſurface with a little ſpirit of wine : but the way 


to make them ſink deeper into the /one, is to take off the | 


poliſh by rubbing the ſurface with pumice, or the like, and 


then the gums fink much farther, and the colours appear 


very beautiful when the marble is poliſhed again. 
Though theſe gums act alone, yet they will fucceed much 


better if diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and applied with a 
pencil; for by this means they ſink deeper in, and the 
- tigures traced out will keep their determinate form and 


outlines, theſe ſolutions fixing immediately, without 
It is alſo remarkable, that the ſolu- 
tion of dragon's blood hardens the marble, and renders it 
leſs ſoluble in acids than before; ſo that if a piece, ſtain- 


ed in part with this ſolution, be afterwards rubbed over 


with an acid diflolvent, and its ſurface eaten away to 


out above the reſt. | | 
A tincture of Braſil wood in ſpirit of wine tinges marble 


red, and if the heat given to the marble be greater, it be- | 
comes purple; but both theſe colours fade a little in keep- | 


ing. A tincture of cochineal gives a purpliſh red, and 
the more the marble is heated, the farther the colour pe- 
netrates, and the deeper it is. | 


In oil of turpentine the colour of cochincal penetrates 
much deeper into the marble, but it has a browniſh caſt. | 
Alkanet root, by means of ſpirit of wine, gives alſo a red 
colour, which, it the heat be too great, chanyes to brown; | 
and this, and moſt other of the like matters, 
marble, in tincture with ſpirit, to a flight depth; and in |. 
oil of turpentine they ſink much deeper, but then the oil 


leaves a greaſy look upon the marble. 


I verdigreaſe be boiled a conſiderable time in white wax, | 


it tinges marble, when rubbed hot upon 1t, to a beautiful 


Veen, little inferior to that of the coarſer emeralds, and 


e colour ſ 


third of an inch deep; if the marble be made too hot, the 
colour becomes that of the jade- Mone. 
_ wax gives a fleſh colour, which penetrates very 
<P; and the roucou boiled in wax makes a permanent 


ak which alſo ſinks very deep. 'The beſt way of 
"ating marble for this purpoſe, is to lay the piece, in- 


tended to be ſtained, upon a bed of ſand, a fifth of an | 
: upon an iron plate; this is to be ſet over the | 
and when of a proper degree of heat, the colour is | 


inch deep, 


to be appli 
8 plied. The juſt degree can only be found by ex- 
— and it varies indeed in almoſt every colour; 
general, the finer colours require the marble to 


0 ſuch a h t. th . 1 
ee eat, that the hand can juſt bear to be laid 


he others requi ; . 
pre thaw this. equire a ſomething greater de- 


ack is, of all colours, 


. 8 marble; and perhaps indeed it is impoſſible 
for this gr in any degree of perfection, and that 
iuterſlices an reaſon, that all theſe colours only fill the 
nules th > detween the granules of the marble, thoſe gra- 
Colours th . 

Vo W. 3 of the granules is only a height- 


tinge the 


preads itſelf very equally, and penetrates to a 


— 


parts which are coloured will all ſtand 


Alkanet boiled in | 


the moſt difficult to give in this | 


e ; > i | 
mſelves remaining unaltered: thus, in the other 


ning to the tinge, making it brighter, and a Iitilè paler; 


but the whiteneſs can never fail to appear diſtinguiſh- 


ably as ſuch in black, and by that means deſtroy that 
colour, LETS | | 

Dr. Lewis obſerves, that he has ſtained the porous mar- 
bles, which admit water to ſink into them, of a full 
black colout with common ink; either by applying on the 
warm tnarble an ink already made, or by the alternate ap- 
plication of aſtringent liquors and ſolutions of iron; but 
with the more compact marbles this method did not ſuc- 
ceed, though eng were heated fo far as to make the li- 
quors boil upon them : however, by ſolution of copper, 


managed as above related, and by a ſolution of the me- 


tallic part of cobalt in aqua regia, employed in the fame 
manner, the moſt compact pieces were ſtained black; 
though the proceſs requires too great a heat to be practiſe? 
on marble without danger of injuring the one. The co- 
lour which folutions of gold communicate to marble, in 
its deep ſhades, obtained by repeated applications of the 
ſolution, approaches very near to black. | Ve 

Next to black, blue ſeems the moſt difficult, of all the 
colours, to give to marble. - Mr. Du Fay, however, hav- 
ing found by Mr. Geoffroy's experiments, that oil of 
thyme, by long ſtanding with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 2c- 
quired a blue colour, tried this mixture, and found it 


| ſucceed very beautifully; but this is one of thoſe colours 


which require the marble to have but a very ſmall degree 
of heat, ſince a greater would eviporite them before the 
colour had time to penetrate. 

When the oil of thyme is digeſted with the volatile ſpirits 
it becomes firſt yellow, then red, then violet, and at laſt 
of a deep blue. In ſix weeks digeſtion it bad acquired 4 
pale blue, and in this ſtate gave little colour to marble : 
after ſtanding for ſix months, it was deepened almoſt to 
a black blue, and being now applied on warm marble, 
gave the ſtain deſired. OR 
Mr. Du Fay alſo {tained marble of a blue colour with 


tincture of archel. The tincture of it in water is applied 


on cold marble, and renewed as it evaporates, till the 
colour is ſufficiently deep. He ſays, that he ſaw pieces 
of marble thus ſtained, which in two years were not 
ſenſibly changed. | | | e 

The colours of the gums may be laid on when the marble 


1s cold, and on heating it afterwards they will ſink irito 


it. See Colouring of MARBLE. | 2 
There is another very elegant ſort of workmanſhip to be 
employed on marble, that is, the tracing ſigures in relief 
in it; and this is done much more eaſily than might be 
imagined, there being nothing more required to it, than 
the ſaving the parts which are to be left in relief, by 

covering them with a varniſh, and eating away the reſt 
by means of an acid. For this purpoſe let the deſigned 
figures be traced in chalk upon the marble, and cover 
them with a bed of varniſh, made by diffolving a piece of 
common red ſealing-wax in ſpirit of wine; then pour on 


the marble a mixture of equal parts of ſpirit of ſalt and 


__ diſtilled vinegar, and this will eat down all the ground, 


and leave the figures ſtanding, as if engraved with im- 
menſe trouble. The adding the colours, before deſcrib- 


ed, to theſe marbles afterwards, in a regular manner, 


will give them a ſurpriſing beauty. Mem. Acad. Par. 
1728 and 1732. Lewis's Phil. Com. of Arts, p. 436, 
Mr. Muller, in grinding ſome aurum fulminans, made 


by diſſolving gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with 


ſalt of tartar, together with ſome red glaſs powdered, 
and a little water added, ſound that this mixture ſtained 
the onyx, or chalcedony, of which the mortar was 
made. He was rubbing this mixture together to make 


ati enamel colour, and leaving it three or four days in 


this little mortar, he found, that not only where it had 


been rubbed againſt the bottom of the mortar, but where 


it had accidentally ſplaſhed againſt the ſides of it, and 
on the ſurface of the peſtle, it had tinged them both 
very deeply to a fine red, leaving the intermediate parts 
of a true onyx, or chalcedony colour, wholly unaltered. 
The poliſh of the /one was not injured in the places 
where it was thus „lained, nor could any art get out the 
colour, though it was tried with alkalis, and other ſharp 
liquors. This colour was not given to theſe parts of the 
flone of the mortar in ſimple blotches, but formed itſelf 
into regular lines, as we ſee the natural colours of /?ones 
do; but this not. in the ſame degree of colour, but ſome 
of the lines were deeper, others paler, 
This experiment was repeated in ſeveral other mortars 
of the ſame one, but without ſucceſs 3 on which the 
ones, of which they were compoſed, were examined 
with the heip of glaſſes, and it was found that this mor- 
tar chanced to be made of a more flaky chalcedony than 
any of the others, though it appeared equally ſolid and 
beautiful to the naked eye, and bore a polith no way in- 
8 ferior 


fer lor to them. It may be worth while, on this occaſion, 
ſtrictly to examine ſtones of this chalcedony kind, and on 
meeting with a plate of one of them of this flaky kind, 
to cover it with this mixture, and by that means give it 
a ſeries of lineations, which muſt make it a very beauti- 
ful and valuable tone. The poliſh will not be injured by 
this, or if it ſhould, the adding a new poliſh will not at 
all affect the colours. In the ſame manner the texture of 
ſtones, intended for any other experiments in Haining, 
ſhould be conſidered, and the chooſing proper ones 
| may make this proceſs ſucceed on them. Phil. Tranſ. 
Q 1 R | 
ren wittobet See Mor TaR and STUCCO. 
S ro, Bologntan. 
and PHOSPHORUS. 
STONE, butter of. See BUTTER of ſtone. 
STONE, calamine. See Lapis CALAMINARIS. 
STONE, cauſtic. See CausTic and Lats infernalis. 
STONES, chalk. See CHALK. . 77 
STONE, chich. See CICERUM /apis. 
STONE, copperas. See COPPERAs and PrRITES. 
| STONES, corner. See CORNER, 
STONE, eagle, See ETITES. 
STONES, /t. See ErT-/tones. 
STONE, emery. See EMERY, 
OTONE, fire, See FlRE-/tone. 
STONE, fleſh. See SARCITES: 


| SToNEs, free, grind, gritt, gyp/ine, and Horſham. SeeFREE, | 


&C. 55 
STONES, gall. See BILIARY concretions and STONE, in 
Medicine, 8 DE | Hs 
STONE, horn. See LAP1s corneus. 
STONE, Few:ſh. See JUDAICUS lapis. 
STONE, Infernal. See LaPis infernalis. 
DTONE, lime. See LIME. _ 8 N 
SroNEs, medical, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs thoſe 
particular ones, which for their real or imaginary vir- 
tues have, at one time or other, been made ingredients 
in medicinal preparations. 5 
The opinions of the ancients, in regard to the virtues of 
gems and precious „tones, were very whimſical; they ſup- 
poſed that they had certain ſympathetic properties, and 


that the wearing them on the finger, or carrying them | 


in the pocket, would cure diſeaſes, render the gods pro- 

| ow to their prayers, or ſave them from thunder. 
heſe have been deſervedly laughed out of the world in 
our more enlightened times; but it has remained a queſ- 
tion, and does ſo even to this time, whether or not ſome 


of the gems have real medical virtues, naturally reſulting | 


from their parts, and conſtituent matter. See GEM. 
STONE, moor. See Mook one. 
STONE, philoſophers. See PHILOSOPHER's one. 


S ros, Portland, pumice, Purbeck, and roll-rich. See 


Pok ri Au p, &. 
STONE, rotten. See TRIPOLI. ö 
S rox k, ſanguine. See SAN GUIN E. Aonc. 
S roNEs, Hoad. See SHOAD-/lones. | 
STONE, touch. See Toucn-ſione, 
STONE, whet. See Cos and WHET-/onc. 


STONE alſo denotes a certain quantity, or weight, of ſome 


_ commodities. 


A tone of beef at London, is the quantity of eight pounds: 
in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds: in the North, ſixteen | 


pounds. 155 
A. tone of glaſs is five pounds; of wax, eight pounds. 

A flone of wool (according to the ſtatute of 11 Hen. VII.) 

is to weigh fourteen pounds; yet in ſome places it is 

more, in others leſs; as in Glouceſterſhire, fifteen pounds; 

in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds. £ | 

3 horſe-courſers, a /one is the weight of fourteen 
ounds. 5 


he /one troy, in Scotland, contains ſixteen pounds, the | 


pound being two marks, or ſixteen ounces. 
3TONES, characters on tomb. See CHARACTERS. 
STONES, engraving on. See ENGRAVING. 
STONE, face of. See FACE, 
STONE, oil See OIL of tone. 
S Tex E, painting on. See PAINTING» 
STONE, ſculpture in. See SCULPTURE, . 


STONES, ſtaining of. See Solutions, &c. of STONES and | 


STONE of ſcandal. See ScanvaL., 


STONE, in Medicine, is the denomination of a diſeaſe, | 


called alſo calculus, lithiafis or nephritis. | 
It conſiſts of a ſtony concretion, formed either in the 


| bladder, in which caſe it is called LITHIASsISVJ or in the 
kidneys, when it is denominated NepaRIT1s; which 
228 the diſcharge of urine, and occaſions violent pains. 
e ſtone, Etmuller ſays, is not a diſeaſe, but the pro- 
duct of a diſeaſe: the diſeaſe, properly, is the it higſis, 
A the diſpoſition of the kidneys and bladder to generate 
ones. | | 6 


See BONONIAN, LaPis Bononten/is | 


difficulty, the patient is ſaid to have th 


_ rheumatiſm, are moſt ſubject to them. 
The fone is generated, according to ſome authors, of the 


. 


When ſmall ones are lodged in the 1; 3 
charged I with the pts the dlender eh or di. 
GRAVEL 3 but if one of theſe foxes happens calle the 
lodgment in the kidneys, or in the bladder 9 Make 
time, ſo as to accumulate freſh matter, ang b or ſome 
large to paſs off with the urine, or if it paſſes fror tog 


kidneys, and obſtructs the ureter, or paſſes wi W z the 
reay 

0 
of the grave], or /?one, are underſtood the eng, 40 
r 


ſymptoms that uſually attend ſtony concretiong; 
kidneys, &c. eſpecially when nature ar- 
their Mage f : A N fort for 
The /tone and gravel may be occaſioned by hieb 1 
the uſe of ſtrong aſtringent wines; Leeb 
lying too hot, too ſoft, or too much on the a 
conſtant uſe of water impregnated with earth Pos fea 
particles; aliments of an aſtringent or windy 1 & 
Theſe diſorders may likewiſe ſometimes proceed fre . 
hereditary diſpoſition. Perſons in the decline of lik. 
and thoſe who hw been much afflicted with the gout i 


earthy viſcid parts of the blood, hardened, 
time, by the heat of the kidneys ; much aft 
ner as brick is baked in a kiln. | 
Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes it generated of the harder parts of 
the urine, pent up by the ſtraitneſs of the duct and 
brought into contact and coheſion. Web: 
Etmuller aſcribes the /tone, ſometimes to the ſtony and 


in courſe of 
er the man. 


metallic particles of our foods and drinks, which the tein; 
through weakneſs and relaxation thereof, cannot ; 


wy 
but more uſually to the unequal ſtrength of the i a, 
whence it is that we ſee one kidney often breeds floms, 


the other remaining ſound. 


The matter of the /Zone in the bladder is firſt formed in 
the pelvis of the kidneys ; whence falling into the blad. 
der, it becomes augmented by new lamellæ or coats, 
Dr. Mead ſeems to think, that the proximate cauſe of 
this diſeaſe is a tartarous ſalt conveyed out of the blood 
into the ſmall ducts of the kidneys, for it is the nature 
of theſe ſalts to contain a conſiderable quantity of that 
ſubtile matter which Newton has ſhewn to be the cauſe 
of the coheſion of bodies. Thus, the calculus is a ſub- 
ſtance compoſed of earth and a very large ſhare of air 
concreted in the renal ducts; and either remains there 
in, or drops down into the urinary bladder, 


Dr. Hales found, by diſtilling a human calculus in an 
iron retort, that half of it was raiſed by the action of the |! 


fire into elaſtic air. Theſe particles of air, which are 
combined in it in an unelaſtic ſtate, are firmly united to- 
gether by ſulphur and ſalt; the proportion of caput mor- 


| tuum, or earth, being very ſmall. And Mr. Boyle found 


in ſuch a calculus a conſiderable quantity of volatile falt, 
with ſome oil. e 5 


Dr. Hales alſo found, that tartar of wine contained above | 


five hundred times its bulk of air: and, therefore, this 


as well as the calculus yielded a much greater proportion 
of air in diſtillation than any other ſubſtances, whether 


animal, vegetable, or mineral. It was alſo remarkable, 
that a greater proportion of this new raiſed air from theſe 
two ſubſtances was reſorbed, and loſt its elaſticity in 
ſtanding a few days, than that of any other parts of ani- 


mals or vegetables: from whence, as well from the great 


ſimilitude obſervable in many other reſpects between 
theſe ſubſtances, he infers, that the calculus is a true an 
mal tartar, of the ſame kind with gouty concretions. 
As the tartar of urine is known conſtantly to adhere to 
urinals, and other veſſels in which it is contained, be 
does not doubt that it would likewiſe adhere to the ſub 
ſtance of the bladder, if it were not defended =_ a 
ſlimy coat. Accordingly, it is obſerved by modern f f- 
ficians, that the more mucilaginous the wine, ile 15, 
the leſs apt it is to breed the fone, and vice verſa! —_ 
he infers, that the ancients were much miſtaken, ks G 
they generally attributed the growth of the calculus 
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A and that it cannot incruſt in the bladder 
little chk eden whence he concludes, that it does 
to form 5 this mucus, but from a part of the urine 
not ri . to urinals. Though he filtrated urine 
which Ky yet it {till depoſited its tartar 3 and hence, 
throug : that the tartar was not formed when the urine 
e 1— 4 oided, but that it is formed, and adheres to 


be veſſel long after the urine is made, when it begins to 
the 


inually added; and he apprehends, that 
Fee in the ſame manner. He obſerves 
5 1955 to adhere ſooner, and in greater plenty, to a 
beet incruſted with it, than to a clean veſſel; 
0 ſe the fixed tartarine particles attract more ſtrongly 
8 of the ſides of the veſſel. The reaſon he gives 
om cine long detained in the bladder does not depoſit 
1 Hr on the ſides of the bladder as in a pot, is, becauſe 
5 the bladder it is not ſo ſoon .diſpoſed to putrefy, and | 
* tartar will not adhere ſo well to the bladder as to a 


70 urine that is made at the greateſt diſtance from 


only been longer digeſting in the blood, but alſo becauſe 
de more watery part goes off firſt in greater proportion. 
Hence, it ſeems probable, that the one does not increaſe 
with an equable progreſſion in thoſe that are ſubject to it, 
but faſter or ſlower, in proportion to the more diuretic 
and diluted, or more rancid ſtate of the urine. Whence 


we may not unreaſonably conclude, that the fone in- 


creaſes faſter in the ſummer, when a greater proportion 
of moiſture is perſpired off, and the urine rendered there- 
by more rancid, than in the winter, when the perſpira- 
tion being diminiſhed, a greater quantity is diſcharged by 
urine. And, beſides, heat is known to contribute to the 
induration of many bodies. Aretzus, on the contrary, 
imagined the calculus to be increaſed moſt in winter 
and autumn, from a ſuppreſſed perſpiration. The lami- 
nz, or coats, which are obſerved in many of the calculi, 
afford a farther confirmation of this reaſoning ; for when 


calculus, then its ſurface acquires, by rolling up and 
down in the bladder, a kind of hard poliſh ; but when 
the urine retyrns again to its more rancid tartarine ſtate, | 
then the calculus is covered with a new coat: the laſt 
poliſhed ſurface being the partition between the two la- 
minz, at which ſurface they more eaſily ſeparate than elſe- 
where. | 

Human calculi are known to vary in their ſtructure and 
compolition : and it has been demonſtrated by Dr. Daw- 
ſon (Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 105.) that ſome of them, 
viich are ſoluble in an alkaline, are but little affected 
byan acid menſtruum; whilſt others will reſiſt the ac- 
tion of an alkali, and yet be readily diſſolved by an acid. 
ren in the ſame ſubject, he obſerves, there may be 


found calculi of oppoſite kinds, ſome of which will diſ-| | 


folre in acids, ſome in alkalis, and ſome in neither. 
This writer has recommended an attention to the frag- 
nents, ſcales, or films, which the /one in the kidneys | 
"bladder may caſt of, and alſo to the contents of ſedi- 


ent of the urine, that a diſcovery may be made whe- | 


* the proper ſolvent be an acid or an alkaline men- 
mum. Ty; | | 


alculi, that an abſorbent earth often enters into the com- 


Caſs of bodies to be convertible into quick-lime, by the 


Fenious writer, 


ow itrongly calcined, are not changeable into 


4 Rouelle has lately diſcovered the fixed alkali in the 
erum of the blood; and Dr. 
N obſerved, that the aſhes of fleſh and blood 
a a 10 perfectly, and moon ſoluble in the mi- 
zeids; and that they form with them an auſtere, 


Atring : a 
8 "Me liquor, approaching to an aluminous nature. 
e human calcul | 


-eneous ſubſtance, 
* parts which are ſe 
| l 5 Whether theſe 

; Mitutions, or whethe 


ti 
| they ar to each ot 


parated from the blood by the 
parts differ eſſentially in different 
r they vary only in the propor- 
6 her, is a point of difficult ſolu- 
K eren 2. ne 
Ree 2 to adopt the latter ſuppoſition; 
nens an ry — it is very evident that calculi of the 
they 8 der are not merely of animal origin, as 
fenerated in t ee an abſorbent earth, which is not 
I cony N uman body. This ſubſtance is pro- 
Mater, in Jedi into the ſyſtem by the uſe of hard ſpring | 


nel, the very inſtant before it fixes: to which more | 
U 3 


drinking is obſerved to be moſt rancid, becauſe it has not | 


the urine does not depoſit its tartar plentifully on the | 


Dr, Percival infers, from ſeveral experiments on urinary | 
poſition of them; for it is the peculiar property of this | 


tion of fire. It does not ſeem probable, ſays this in- | 
Writer, that this ſubſtance is the product of ani- | 
Mlization in the human ſpecies. The ſhells of ſea- 
& and of ſnails furniſh it indeed in large quantity; 
t tie bones, horns, blood, ſkin, and fleſh of animals, | 


Lewis (Neumann's Chem.“ 


us muſt, therefore, be conſidered as an | 
conſiſting of thoſe recremen- | 


ter, in which i 


t commonly abounds. The effects of 


SPS 


ſuch waters are known to be pernicious in habits which 
are ſubject to the „cone and gravel. 3 

Dr. Hales, conſidering the diſpoſition that moſt of the li- 
quors which we drink have to depoſit tartarine concre- 
tions (as well as the great quantities of air that are in our 
food, whether animal or vegetable) is not ſurpriſed to 
find the urine of ſome perſons ſo much diſpoſed to breed 
the calculus: this quality of the urine he aſcribes in a 
greater meaſure to our drink than to our food : our food, 
eſpecially that which is boiled, being more mucilaginous 
than the greateſt part of the liquors which we drink, and 
conſequently leſs apt to depoſit its tartar. That waters 
are impregnated with theſe tartarine particles, more or 
leſs, according to the different nature of the ſeveral ſtrata 
of minerals, /tone, &c. through which they percolate, he 
has evinced by ſeveralexperiments : ſmall wines likewiſe; 
which abound with tartar, are well known to ſubject 
thoſe who drink them to the fone and gout. 

Dr. Percival, at one time apprehending, in deference to ſe- 
veral reſpectable authorities, that the calculi of the urinary 


organs partake not in the leaſt of a foſſil nature, but that 


their formation depended either upon ſome accidental 
nucleus, or upon a peculiar and often hereditary diſpoſi- 
tion to concrete in the animal fluids, was led to conclude; 
that impure waters were only negatively favourable to this 
diſpoſition, by having no tendency to diminiſh it; as a 
menltruum, ſuch as water is under every form in which 
it is uſed, already loaded, and perhaps ſaturated with dif- 
ferent contents, cannot act ſo powerfully, as one which 
is free from all ſenſible impregnations. But when he 
found by ſubſequent experiments, that an abſorbent earth 
is often a component part of the human calculus, he be- 
came convinced that hard waters actually contribute to 
the formation of it. This is an opinion which the father 
of phyſic advanced, and which till of late has remained 
uncontroverted by his followers. Damnantur imprimis 


fontes, ſays Pliny, (lib. xxxi. c. 3.) quorum aque decoclæ 
craſſis obducunt vaſa cruſtis. It was obvious indeed to in- 


fer, that waters which depoſit a large earthy ſediment, 
either in the aqueducts through which they are conveyed; 
or in the veſſels in which they are boiled or preſerved, 
would let fall their groſſer particles in paſſing through 


the kidneys, and eſpecially whilſt retained in the bladder; 


and that theſe, by the continued appoſition of freſh mat- 
ter, connected by the animal gluten, and compacted by 


the action of thoſe organs, would form the /one or gra- 


vel. But the ſeparation of carthy matter in the urinary 
dene may be better explained by the chemical doctrine 
of affinities. For the vitriolic acid contained in sELER- 
NI TES, with which hard ſpring waters are uſually im- 


pregnated, will forſake its baſis, and combine with the 


alkaline ſalts, ſo copiouſly diſcharged by thoſe excretories. 
In order to account for the one being a rare diſorder in 


this country, which abounds with calcareous waters, Dr. 


Percival obſerves, that internal affections of the human 


body are ſeldom produced by a fingle cauſe, and the con- 
currence of many may be neceſſaty to form a calculus in 


the bladder. 'This malady, however, is ſcarcely known in 
Switzerland, as he has been informed by a letter from 


Baron Haller. And the ſprings of that Alpine region 


redients. : | 
Dr. Saunders, of whom we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
more particularly in the ſequel of this article, obſerves, 


are remarkably light, pure, and free from all mineral in- 


that in all human calculi there is a very large proportion 
of animal mucus, and more eſpecially in thoſe of a lami- 
nated ſtructure ; while ſuch as put on a more ſhining. 


cryſtalline form, contain a larger proportion of faline and 
earthy matter. | 


The diagnoſtic ſigns of the fone in the kidneys, are, 1 K 


fixed obtuſe pain in the region of the loins, ſeeming like a 
weight loading the reins, accompanied with coſtiveneſs 


and flatulency, ſickneſs, and ſometimes vomiting. As 
the one falls out of the pelvis into the ureter, the pain is 


exceedingly acute and racking, which contivues till either 
the ſtone be got into the bladder, or returned again to the 


pelvis. 29, An inflexibility of the ſpina dorſi, from the 


extenſion and compreſſion of the nerves. 39, A ſtupor of 


the thigh and leg of that ſide, from the conſent of parts. 


4®, A retraction of the teſticle. 5 A very ſmall quan- 
tity of urine, diſcharged frequently and with difficulty, 


either thin and limpid, or bloody; in this cafe the ſedi- 
ment of the urine ſubſides directly. But as ſoon as the 
ſtone is got into the bladder, the urine becomes thick, 
turbid, blackiſh, and in great quantity. 5 
The diagnoſtics of the fore in the bladder, are a ſenſe of 
heavineſs in the perinzum, and inguinal region, a per- 
petual and troubleſome defire of making water, which is 
preceded and followed with a ſharp pain, and an itching 
principally in the glans of the penis, whence a prolapſus 


of the anus; and an inclination to go to ſtool during the 


diſcharge of urine ; the urine's coming away by drops, or 
ſtopping ſuddenly when it was running in a full ſtream; 


the 
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in an erect poſture; a kind of convulſive motion occa- 


thruſting the ſinger, or a catheter, up the anus. 


flicted with the „ene or gravel, they ſhould avoid aliments 


_ chokes, aſparagus, ſpinage, lettuce, parſley, ſuccory, 
purſlane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radiſhes, may be- 
eaten with ſafety; onions, leeks, and celery, are reckoned 


_ mnereaſle. 


roots of marſhmallows, parſley, HEATH, liquorice, or 


Pitcairn recommends the uſe of milk for common drink, 


Dr. Mead allows cither ſmall wine and water, or new 
ſoft ale; which, he ſays, will be rendered better and 
_wholeſomer, if ground-ivy leaves be infuſed in it, while 
it is working: mead is likewiſe a proper drink, for honey | 


the patient's paſſing his urine more eaſily when lying than | 


ſioned by the ſharp pain in diſcharging the laſt drops of 
the urine ; a white, thick, copious, ſtinking, mucous ſe- 
diment in the urine; and a violent pain in the neck of 
the bladder upon motion, eſpecially on horſeback, or in 
a coach on a rough road. | 

But the ſureſt way of finding it is, by the touch; viz. by 


Mr. le Dran aflures us, when a ſmall /one is lodged in 
the neck of the bladder, the patient only is pained in 


making water till the firſt drops of urine come away; 


when the /one is large, his greateſt pain is while the laſt 
drops are evacuated ;z but when the diſſiculty of uriningde- 
pends on the diſeaſes of the coats of the bladder, the pain 
continues all the time of the evacuation. By obſerving theſe 
ſymptoms, he has declared people to have no /tone in the 
bladder, after ſeveral others had aſſured them there was a 
ſtone; and his opinion was confirmed by probing with 


the catheter. He names one inſtance of this, in a perſon | 


who had laboured under what he calls a contracted har- 
dened bladder, whom he cured after ſeveral bleedings 
and purges, by injecting into the bladder a decoction of | 
mar{hmallow-roots and linſeed, which he changed after- 
wards for barley-water, with ſome honey of roſes. By 
theſe he removed the pain, and brought the bladder, | 
which at firſt could ſcarce contain two ſpoonfuls of li- 
quor, to the ordinary capacity. ED 
Stones have been diſtinguiſhed according to their colour, 
into red, white, and yellow; but the laſt are the moſt 
uſual. | | 8 | ; . 

As to the regimen proper to be obſerved by perſons af- 


of a windy or heating nature, as falt meats, ſour fruits, 
&c. Their diet ſhould be light and eaſy of digeſtion, and 
conſiſt chiefly of ſuch things as tend to promote the ſe- 
cretion of urine, and to keep the body open. Arti- 


medicinal, ; 
Dr. Hales obſerves, that onion- juice ſeems to have con- 


ſiderable efficacy in diflolving the caleulus; and where“ 


frequently eaten, ſhould, if not waſte, at leaſt prevent its 


Ir. Lobb found leeks more effectual ſolvents than onions. 
1 171 bs . . x o © 4 

The molt proper drinks are whey, butter-milk, milk 
and water, barley-water; decoctions, or infuſions of the 


of other mild mucilaginous vegetables, as linſeed, &c. 


in the //one, with barley-water and a little ſugar. He 
adds, that he cannot give any better reaſon why milk is 
ſerviceable to nephritics, than becauſe the ſame is always 
found ſerviceable to gouty perſons. The ſymptoms of 


both diſeaſes are the ſame, excepting what relates to the 


parts affected. : 


If the patient has been accuſtomed to generous liquors, 
he may drink {mall gin and water without acid. | 


is an excellent diuretic. A ſpoonful alſo of honey in a 
glaſs or two of the infuſion of marſhmallow roots is an 
admirable cleanſer of the kidneys, if conſtantly uſed. See 
HoNE x. „„ | ES 4 

The wines ought to be the ſofteſt and ſmootheſt that can 


be had, and the lighteſt, cleareſt river, or running wa- 
ter, is preferable to any other, except ſuch as abound with | 


ſixed air, and may be taken medicinally, 5 
Out of the fit the patient ſhould uſe moderate exerciſe, with- 


out fatigue, or any violent motion, which is apt to occaſion | 


bloody urine, Indeed perſons afflicted with gravel often 


_ pals a great number of /7ores after riding on horſeback, or 
in a carriage, but thoſe who have a /7one in the bladder | 


cannot bear ſuch exerciſe. Perſons who have an here- 


ditary tendency to this diſeaſe ſhould never indulge them- 


lelves in a ſedentary life. Much depends in the way of 
prevention, when the firſt ſymptoms of gravel, &c. ap- 


pear, on a proper regimen of diet, and the uſe of ſuſi-] 


cient exerciſe. | 


In a lit of the gravel, occaſioned by the fone flicking in| 


the ureter, or ſome part of the urinary paſſages, the 
patient. ſhould be bled, warm fomentations ſhould Jike- 
wite be applicd to the patt affected, emollient clyſters 


adminiſtered, and diluting mucilaginous liquors drank :| 
and the treatment of this caſe is ſimilar to that of an in- 


flammarion of the kidneys. See NEPHRITIs. 
Dr. Whytt adviſes patients who are ſubject to frequent 
fits of gravel in the kidneys, but have no /fone in the 


bladder, to drink every morning two or three hours be-| 


though when the pain ceaſes it ſometimes comes 


any ſuitable vchicle, their efficacy in calculous diſorder 


diſeaſe. But particular care ſhould be taken, not top 


kidneys : becauſe, whatever great things may be ſad 


tainly 19 ure the parts by their heat and acrimony: 


. 


STO 


fore breakfaſt, à pint of oyſter, or cockle.f; 
water, which, though it may not diſſolve wy Liut. 
revent its growth. 6 fone, may 
Dr. Mead obſerves, that in order to Prevent tho 
rous ſalts which form the „ene, from oer fe tar 
ſtals, lixivial falts ſeem to be very proper. Nes Into en 
the cryſtals from coaleſcing into a calculous f to kee 
oily medicines are very efficacious; and this lla 
to take place with regard to diet as well as medi os 
But when calculous concretions are aCtuall "vgs | 
the kidneys, and are to be brought away b Sore, . 
the caſe requires very prudent management Fe: «Teters 
common error in practice to give oY 
tics, with an imaginary view of driving out the 
with the urine : whereas this intention js anſwer F * 
greater ſafety in moſt caſes by relaxing and ub 2 
medicines; eſpecially, if in caſe of violent ain k 
ing be premiſed, and anodynes interſperſed, Fork 


is never forced out while the patient is in great 3 
to 


ſtrong forcing m 


zung 
lee. 


| awa 
unexpectedly, and almoſt of its own accord, with the 


urine ; and the reaſon of this is, that pain conſtr] 

the fibres of the parts, which reſume their natural wy 
and perform their functions properly when the Wan 
ſome ſenſation is over. Wherefore three or four Nair 
of opium, diſſolved in five or fix ounces of the Ms 
decoction, may be given by way of clyſter vil 


g b 3 Which yi 
greatly relieve the pain, and fometimes 


procure Create 


advantages. However, there are conjunctures, aft ts 
the pain 18 abated, when powerful diuretics may be a _ 
miniſtered; but with this precaution, that as ſoon a; they _— 
have had their effect, they are no longer to be continged injur 
All this while the body ſhould conſtantly be kept open Pr F 
wherefore, in cafe of coſtiveneſs, it will be expetien ful an 
to give clyſters, and ſometimes to purge gently with in inch 
fuſion of ſena and manna : but ſtrong cethartics are t fal ta 
be avoided. oh 1” bil of 
Of all the purging medicines the oleum ricini, or cas £ cub 
TOR oi, is to be preferred in calculous diſorders: th of ſu 
oil admirably conduces to relax the paſſage from the ki made 


neys to the bladder, and may be given by the mouth, o tight 


in form of a clyſter. As a ſubſtitute for this oil, mann them, 
with nitre, or fal cath. amar. mixed with oil of almonds the te 
will ſerve to empty the inteſtines, allay the inflammation nor þ 
and relax the ſpaſm occaſioned by the pain. If thed The l 
ricini is taken in the fit fo as to keep the belly lax, and e 
the lixiv. ſapon. is taken at proper intervals, mixed i ſoak i 


Dr.“ 
it is ſaid, will equal that of the moſt boaſted noſtrums, _ 


Of the lubricating medicines above mentioned, the che 


are oil of ſweet almonds, ſyrup of marſhmallows applic 


aſter 


emulſions made with almonds, and the like; to whichma Naa 
e 


be added, the uſe of the warm bath. But among tl 


powerful diuretics, turpentine and ſoap are the bell. -poue 


folloy 
man 
ting t 
minu! 
precip 


Such is the courſe to be purſued in the paroxyſm of th 


the patient into a courſe of powerful diuretics, with 
view of preventing the gravel from concreting in u 


this ſort of medicines by ignorant pretenders, they cel 


When a //one is formed in the bladder, Dr. Whytt 
commends Alicant ſoap, and oyſter or cockle-lhel ln 
water. He adviſes the patient to ſwallow every day, 1 
any form that is leaſt diſagreeable, an ounce of the n 


ternal part of Alicant ſoap, and to drink three or four pil 


of the lime-water. The ſoap is to be divided into * 
doſes; the largeſt to be taken faſting in the no 
early; the ſecond at noon; and the third at bve by 
afternoon, drinking above each doſe a large wry 
the lime-water ; the remainder of which he maſ . 
any time berwixt dinner and ſupper. He ſhould bez 


os : | a | tha 
with a ſmaller quantity of the lime-water and ſoap f 
that abovementioned : at firſt a pint 0 


F the formet, un 


three drams of the latter may be taken daily. — 
tity ſhould be increaſed by degrees 3 and the Front 
perſevere in the uſe of theſe medicines for ets il 
and if the /tone be large, for ſeveral years- 4 by pou 
ing power of the lime-water may be 1 For cal 
ing it a ſecond time on freth calcined ſhe 1 ol 
of the efficacy of this courſe, ſee Philoſoph, n 
» ZOF=—22?7o mus 
Tue cauſtic alkali, or ſoap-lees, has been pins As 
extolled and much uſed as a ſolvent for they en in ſol 
is of a very acrid nature, it ought 85 froth, 0 
gelatinous or mucilaginous liquor; às yu or a det 
milk, linſeed tea, a ſolution of gum a"? ws muſt de 
tion of marſhmallow roots. The par + qroph 
with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty wo ar, I 
increaſe by degrees, as the ſtomac zin two pal! 
cauſtic alkali may be prepared by me Eng then 
quick-lime with one of pot-aſlies, and wi tia 


till the lixivium be formed, which muſt be care- 
— Ferne before it be uſed, See LIXIVIUM Sapo- 
ull 


narium. 


e to be nothing more than a weak veal-broth 
upp 


ont fat, medicated with a greater or leſs quantity 
withoU mſtances require, of ſoap-lees, or ſome ſubſtance 
10 ich a fixed alkaline falt 18 the baſis, have been much 
0 
_— Method of Curing, p. 266) ſays, that 
e! ſoftened with a little oil of ſweet almonds, 
me hot a quarter of an ounce twice a day, on a 
ws tomach; or ſoap and egg ſhell-pills, with a total 
1 ſeed- diet, and Briſtol- water, will either diſſolve 
el lone in the kidneys or bladder, or make it eaſy. See 
Iing-water and LiTHONTRIPTICS., Se 
Since fixed 81k has become the object of the attention of 
tyſicians, it has been found to poſſeſs many conſidetable 
Fcinal properties 3 and the happieſt effects have been 
erienced from the uſe of it in pulmonic diſorders, the 
wal -enous fore throat, malignant fevers, foul ulcers, 
; It has alſo been found a ſolvent of the human 
3 80 perſon who employed it in the year 1774, with 
this intention, and obſerved its efficacy, was Pr. W. Saun- 
ders, phyſician of Guy's Hoſpital in London, a gentle- 
man diſtinguiſhed both by his chemical and medical 
knowledge; «nd to whom the public is alſo indebted for 
the late diſcovery of the peculiar eſſicac of the red bark. 
Dr. Saunders was led to proſecute his inqui1es into the 
folvent powers of fixed air by the experiments of Dr. 


Hales, undertaken with a view of diſcovering ſome fer- 
menting mixture that would diſſolve the calculus without 


injuring the bladder. | 
Dr Hales, after repeated trials, found that the moſt power- 
ful mixtute for this purpoſe was formed of one cubic 
inch of water, one third of a cubic inch of ſolution of 
fal tartar, and twenty-fve or ſometimes thirty drops of 
cil of ſulphur 3 and alſo of fix cubic inches of water, 
3 cub. of the ſolution of ſal tartar, and fifty drops of oil 
of ſulphur. theſe proportions fermented briſkly, and 
made air-bubbles ariſe very faſt from the calculi for 


eight or ten minutes: and after ſeveral freſh affuſions of 


them, they diſſolved ſome caicult that were very hard to 
the touch; and alſo ſeveral gravel-Htones, though not all; 
nor had they any effect on many of the hardeſt calculi. | 
The liquor had no effect on the calculus after the ferment 


was over, as Dr. Hales found by laying ſeveral calculi to | 


ſoak in it for a whole year. 


Dr. Saunders repeated the experiments of Dr. Hales | 


with the ſame ſucceſs : from which it appears, that the 


ENsꝰ's medicines, and Dr. Chittick's, which is | 


talculus was diſſolyed during the efferveſcence from the 
application of the fixed air; for the ſolvent po ver ceaſed | 
alter the efferveſcence was over, and the neutral ſalt 
formed by the combination of the acid and alkali had no 


power. In this opinion he was confirmed by the two 


following experiments. Having put ten grains of a hu- 
man calculus into two ounces of diſtilled water, and let- 
ting them ſtand for ſome hours, there was found no. di- 
minution ot its weight, and the water manifeſted no 
precipitation upon the addition of a ſolution of filver in 
the nitrous acid, or of a very cauſtic alkali, prepared 
by Mr, Lane. Ten grains of the ſame calculus weie 
allo added to two ounces of diſtilled water, ſaturated 
with fixed air; in which caſe it loſt three grains of its 
weight, and there was a precipitation upon the addition 
of the cauſtic alkali. This laſt experiment was repeated 


upon different calculi, which were always found dillolved | | 


mu greater or ſmaller proportion, admitting of that va- 
nety which might be expected in the ſolubility. 

7. Percival of Mancheſter, 
that Dr. Saunders 
the lone, 


trials wer 


5 them, engaged in the purſuit of this remedy with 
Tones apy and zeal, which do him much honour. 
twins that Dr. Black and Mr. Cavendiſh had 
either 60 12 ſolubility of various earthy bodies in water, 
1 nin from or ſuper- adding to the fixed 
en they contain, and knowing that the human 
and 8 1s dlillolved in the former way by lime-water, 
the le . alkali; it appeared hi hly probable that 
15 elfect would be produced on the ſame ſubllance, | 
| ty mode of operation : the hypotheſis ſuggeſted 
cleulus g My N confirmed by experiment. A human 
vaten ee grains, ſuſpended in pure ſpring 


— 


as ſoon as he was informed 
had employed fixed air as a ſolvent of 
though ignorant of the manner in which his 


e conducted, and of the ſucceſs which had at- 


— 


uimpregnated with fixed air, and conti- 


ally ſupplied with f a 
urs Wersten, reſh ſteams of it, after forty-eight 


ne. half ora; being well dried, weighed forty- nine 
ther eg and became more friable in its texture. 
immerſe "apr calculus, from the ſame bladder, was 
wor Wa e fame time in a quantity of the ſpring 


ol. W. N but unimpregnated with fred 


8 T O 


air: its weight before immerſion was forty- two one-half 
grains, but after it was taken out of the water and tho« 


roughly dried, it weighed forty-two grains, and the tex- - 


ture and outward appearance of it were unchanged. 

From theſe and ſeveral 'other experiments, Dr. Percival 
concluded, that water impregnated with fixed air is a 
powerful diffolvent of the human calculus, and that its 
ſolvent powers are ſuperior to thoſe of lime-water, which 


has been long and juſtly celebrated as a lithontriptic ; 


and as far as his obſervations reached, it acts upon every 
calculus that is ſuſpended in it. Of this new lithontrip- 
tic medicine, he ſays, that it is at once grateful to the pa- 
late, ſtrengthening to the ſtomach, and ſalutary to the 
whole ſyſtem. Lime-water often nauſcates the patient, 
deſtroys his appetite, and creates the heart-burn; and 
the ſoap-ley is ſo cauſtic and acrimonious, that it can be 
taken only in the ſmalleſt quantity, frequently produces 
bloody urine, and aggravates the tortures it is intended 
to relieve. Both theſe remedies alſo require a very ſtrict 
regimen of diet; and their qualities are liable to be 
changed either by aciditics, or the fermentation of out 
food in the firſt paſſages. , But the mephitic water may 


be drank in the largeſt quantity, without ſatiety or in- 


convenience: it requires no reſtrictions in diet, and its 


medicinal virtues will be undiminiſhed in the ſtomach or 
bowels. ; 


Of this medicine Dr. Saunders alſo ſays, that it reaches 


the urinary paſſ:ges in its full force, communicating its 


ſolvent power to the urine : and that it poſſeſſes every ad- 


vantage over tie lixivial, and other boaſted ſolvents now 
in uſe; being ſalutary to the conſtitution, and checking 
that tendency to puttefaction, which is ſo prevalent in 
calcuJous habits, and which is ſo much increaſed by al- 


kaline ſalts, and the feptic regimen, generally recom- 
mended along with them. | 1 85 


If it be queſti ned, whether fixed air can be conveyed 


by the ordinary courſe of circulation to the kidneys and 
bladder? Dr. Percival replies, that in an <laſtic ſtate, it 
certainly cannot; but diſſolved in water, it may paſs 
through the vaſcular ſyſtem without creating the leaft 
diſorder, and by its diuretic quality wil be powerfully 


determined to the urinary organs. So ſtrong is the rela- 
tion that ſubſiſts berwern mephitic air and water, that 
they remain firmly combined, although expoſed to con- 


ſiderable variations of heat and cold. 
Dr. Percival confirmed this reaſoning as to the convey- 


ance of fixed air in the courſe of circulation to the kid- 


neys and bladder, by fact: for a young gentleman hav- 


ing taken daily large quantities of mephiiic water, his 


urine, as long as he continued this courſe, was ftrongly 


_ impregnated with fixed air, as appeared from the preci- 


pitation which it produced in lime-water, from the bub- 
bles which it copiouſly emitted when placed under the 
receiver of an air-pump ; and from the ſolution of ſeve- 
ral urinary ſcones which were immerſed in it. 

Dr. Prieſtley has alſo expelled from a quantity of freſh 


made urine, by means of heat, about one-fifth of its 


bulk of pure fixed air; though it required ſeveral hours 
to expel this air by heat; and, after the proceſs, there 


was a conſiderable whitith ſediment at the bottom of the 
"veſſel, This, he ſays, was probably {_ me calcareous 


matter, with which the fixed air had been united; and 
by this fixed air, the calcareous matter, which would 
otherwiſe have formed a „one or gravel, may have been 
held in ſolution. And therefore, drinking water, im- 
pregnated with fixed air, may, by impregnating the urine, 
enable it to diffolve calcareous matters better than it 
would otherwiſe have done; and may, therefore, be a 
means of preventing or diſſolving a / in the bladder. 

It is impoſſible, ſays Dr. Saunders, to determine abſo- 
lutely in what caſes one ſolvent ſhould be preferred to 
another, until the urine and its contents have been pro- 
perly examined. We may reaſonably conclude, that 
when the urine of a particular perſon, impregnated with 
fixed air, does not depoſit its terreſtrial parts, or when 


it has depoſited them, the fixed air can be made to 
re-diffolve them, the mephitic ſolvent is beſt adapted to 
ſuch a conſtitution. If on the other hand, ſuch be 
the nature of the calculous concretions, that they con- 


fiſt chiefly of earthy matter laminated and cemented by 
animal mucus, the lixivial ſolvent will exert a more pow- 
erſul operation in ſoftening and deſtroying the coheſion 


ol the calculus, in ſuch a manner, as ſometimes to pro- 


more the ſeparation of its parts, and thereby facilitate 
its evacuation. Hence, Dr. Saunders thinks it highly 
robable, that advantages might ariſe from alternat- 
ing the various ſolvents and that after ſuſhcient trials 
have been made by the lixivial ſolvents, in many caſes the 
mephitic acid might be employed with additional advan- 
tage; the former diminiſhing the coheſion, and thereby 
facilitating the menſtrual power of the latter. 
Astothe mannerof preſcribing this uſeful remedy, Dr. Saun- 
ders obſerves, that the pens ſhould be directed to oe 
| 8 i 
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che uſe of ſuch water as contains in it the largeſt quan- 
tity, ſuch as Briſtol-water, Seltzer-water, and Rathbone- 
place water, &c. and as it cannot be difficult to find 
water of this kind in moſt places, it ſhould be made one 
chief article of his diet. All hard water which becomes 
ſofter, by being expoſed to the air, or even by boiling, 
and depoſits a calcareous earth, is of this kind; and the 
ACIDUL.Z of all countries have been conſidered as the 
moſt powerful lithontriptics. The {kilful phyſician may 
alſo ſuggeſt a great variety of forms in which this ſalutary 
acid may be introduced. The molt eligible manner of 
| Hy. it, is by impregnating water with it. Sec 
YRMONT=>twater, 2 
Saline draughts may be taken in their ſtate of efferveſ. 
cence, and it may be ſtill more agreeably preſcribed in 
the form of briſk vinous liquors, ſuch as Champagne, 
Perry, and the like. : 
Beſides the powerful medicines for the foxe above recited, 
there are ſome things of a more ſimple narure, which 
in ſome caſes are found beneficial, and therefore deſerve 
a trial, An infuſion of the ſeeds of daucus ſylveſtris, or 
wild CARROT, ſweetened with honey, has been found 
to give conſiderable eaſe, and is recommended by Mr. 
Boyle. A decoction of raw coffee berries taken morn- 
ing and evening, to the quantity of eight or ten ounces, 
with ten drops of ſweet ſpirit of nitre, has likewiſe been 
found very efficacious in bring away large quantities of 
earthy matter in flakes. The Uva i has of late been | 
greatly extolled both for the gravel and „one. It is ge- 
nerally taken in powder from half a dram to a whole | 
dram, two or three times a day. It may, however, be 
taken, ſays Dr. Buchan, to the quantity of ſeven or 
eight drams a day, with great ſafety and good effect. 
We have ſomewhere. read, that a glaſs of cold ſpring 
water, amounting to about a quarter of a pint, dran 
upon rifing in the morning, and at night in going to bed, 
and continued for ſome time, has given relief in the 
ſtone and gravel. If this be a fact, the preceding obſer- 
vations on the efficacy of fixed air will account for it. 
For the removal of the ſone by cutting, ſee LITHOo- 
rox. Pf ED 
Dr. Hales is of opinion, that all paſſable fences, which 
have lately fallen from the kidneys into the bladder, and 
which have broken off from larger ones, might readily 
and eafily be brought out thence, by conveying into 


the empty bladder, by a catheter, ſome very mucilagin- | 


ous ſubſtance, ſuch as ſyrup of marſh-mallows, or a ſo- 
lution of gum arabic, or barley-water z ſuch ſubſtances 
would bring away the /zone ſoon, and with great eaſe to 
the patient; and thereby not only prevent much pain by 
the fruitleſs endeavours to bring them away with the 
weak force of the urine, but alſo effectually ſecure the 
patient from the danger of their growing too big to 
come away, by long continuing in the bladder. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 477. vol. xliii. p. 502. | ; 5 
The ſame ingenious writer, ſuſpecting that a principal 
cauſe of the firſt beginning of the growth of gravel in 
_ the kidneys is owing to the horizontal poſture in which 
ue lie in bed, in which poſture one of the kidneys being 
lower than the bladder when we lie on one fide, and | 
both the kidneys when we lie on our backs, the pelvis, 
or cavity of the kidneys becomes thereby the ſink for the | 
tartarine parts of the urine to ſettle in, and that the | 
preſſure of the urine againſt the orifices of the excretory 
ducts of the kidneys retards its progreſs, and gives it 
more time to depoſit its tartar, recommends lying in a 
_ reclined poſture, with the head and upper parts of the 
body conſiderably higher than the feet and lower parts. 
Ile alſo adviſes to lie alternately, ſometimes on one ſide | 


and ſometimes on the other, ſo that whatever ſediment | 
may have been depoſited in the inferior kidney may, by | 


inverting it, be waſhed out before it has time to fix into 
{mall ſand and gravel, whence it too caſily increaſes to a 
larger ſize. Dr. Hales has deſcribed a new inſtrument | 
for extracting tones from the urethra, &c. See Ca- 
THETER. | Te 


Dr. Liſter obſerves, that /ones are found, not only in| 


the bladder and kidneys, but alſo in the pituitary ducts, 
the brain, liver, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, and joints 
of the hands and feet; to which may be added, that, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have likewiſe ac- 
comes of tones in the pineal gland, heart, gall-bladder, 
_ 7 a, | e 
Calli ſtones are IL IAR x concretions, which are generally 
found in the gall- bladder, though they are often found in 
the ductus communis choledochus. The often lie quiet 
in the gall-bladder, and until diſſection after death, have 
been never known to exiſt ; but when they are obſtructed 
in their paſſage through the gall-ducts, they impede the 
paſſage of the gall into the inteſtines, and produce many 
ot her afflictive ſymptoms; the moſt uſual of which are 
a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of fulneſs in the ſtomach, 
ſickneſs, vomiting, languor, inactivity, fleeplefineſs, 


_ tural ſtate. 


it would be abſurd to ſeek a ſpecific medicine for the 


bother, may be the deſideratum in this caſe. The virtues 


cal Eff. vol. ii. p. 187—250, Percival's Phil. Med. & 


Was ſull of cracks and chinks, out of every one of which 


tainly grew alſo out of the clefts of this /one, for they 
would often hang out of the end of the penis; and, on 


dent, there was diſcovered within it a piece of flint, o 


to account for. 


— . 8 24 . 5 IU 
ed them by urine, cruſted over with fony matter; 


We often meet with hiſtories, 


SONES in animals, We meet with gr 


| and, if che obſtruclion continues, a waſting of the fleſh, 


yellowneſs of the eyes, ſkin, and urine, whitiQh 
a pain in the pit of the ſtomach, and the Pulſe jn Hog excee 
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The pain is relieved by opium; an emetic « | 
ade red. and, if nerdful, repeated; be rr Alſo be 
cines ſhould alſo be uſed, and eſpecially thoſe vl medi. 
with the greateſt caſe, as ſea-water, the w. ich ag 
purging ſprings, neutral ſalts, &c. which 0 of 
peated every other day for ſeveral months, wikis Te. 
the appetite or leſſening the ſtrength. A little fm 
may alſo be taken occaſionally. The Bath waters ubzr 
cellent for reſolving concretions of the bile, not 10 10 
(Dr. Percival apprehends) by a chemical operation - 

accelerating the ſecretions of the liver, ai 
organs of digeſtion, and invigorating the whole 25 

ſyſtem. Dag mma] 
A remedy which would paſs unchanged into the {yt 

of the liver, and medicate the bile ſo as to relies > wh 
apt to coagulate, or enable it to reſolve the ee 
already formed, would be a moſt valuable acquiſition 
Acids, alkalis, ſoap, ardent and dulcified ſpirits wit 
freſh vegetable juices, have been recommended. Vai 
nerius found, that a compoſition of alcohol and oil of 
turpentine deſtroyed the texture and coheſion of all. 
tones more perfectly than any other menſtruum — 
Mr. W. White of York has confirmed this obſervation 
by ſeveral judicious experiments. Dr. Percival alſo once 
thought favourably of this remedy, but, upon farther 
reflection, he thinks the continued uſe of it is more 
likely to prove injurious - than beneficial. Spirituous 
liquors have a very unfavourable effect on the liver, and 


diſeaſes of the bile in what experience has fatally 
ſhewn to be a ſpecific poiſon to the organ which ſecrctey 
it. It is probable that fixed air, under ſome form or 


which the Bath waters poſſeſs may be partly owing to thig 
ingredient in their compoſition; and when they cannot 
be employed, the mephitic water may be recommended 
as an innocent and efficacious ſubſtitute, When other 
methods for curing the /tcne fail, recourſe muſt he had 
to LITHOTOMY. See on the ſubject of this article, 
Mead. Monit. & Pract. Med. p. 191, ſeq. Hale's Sta- 


Exp. Ef. 1776, p. 132—170, and Appendix, p. 295— 
21. Med. Eſſ. Edinb. vol. v. part u. p. 156, & 
Prieſtley on Air, vol. ii. p. 360, &c. Buchan's Dom. 
Med. p. 352—357, ed. g. 1 
We have not only accounts of /ones of various degrees 
of hardneſs taken out of the bladders of perſons affeCted 
with this terrible malady, but eyen of extraneous matter 
lodged within, and ſerving for the nucleus of thoſe ſcores, 
Thus, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, there is an c- 
count of a boy who for a long time voided hair by urine, 
and afterwards being troubled with the „lone, on being 
cut for it, the ſtone taken away was very hard and heavy, 
and of the bigneſs of a gooſe's egg: it was covered with 
a cruſt, looking like the mortar of an old wall, and this 


there was found to grow hair, : 
The hairs, which he had been uſed to void by urine, c- 


pulling them away, ſeemed to grow faſt to ſomething, 
and to be pulled out by the roots. 
In another boy of about five or ſix years of age, who ws 
cut for the ſtone, the ſtone taken out being broken by acct 


the ſhape and figure, as well as bigneſs of the common 
piſtol-flint. This ſerved as the nucleus of the other for 
matter which encruſted it over. It is utterly impo 
that a flint of this ſhape ſhould have been formed 1 ky 
bladder, nor is it eaſy to account for its coming! 3 
the boy muſt have ſwallowed it at ſome time, 1. bur 
its making its way into the bladder is a very hat . 5 
| A perſon who uſed himſelf to ae 
piſtol bullets, is recorded in the ſame place to have \0 
| . if 
all this is equally hard to account for. Philo, Tranla 
0 . | 
ee in medical writers, of te 


a 8 oh Ul- 
or human calculus, making its way throug les 
ſcrotum, ſpinal mu 


ſtone, 


uſual places, as the beg ren. 
&c. Philoſ. Tranſ. No 456. + wal of or 
and appearances in the ones produced by gebe : I 
mals, and in their different parts. Wede 5 hogs » = 
vaſt number of various kinds taken from. wy ur de oa ; 
cows, and other animals which he had op f 1 N 

| about, 


X | 2 trenc 
Liſter confirms this ſingular obſervati h 


a like kind, that came within his own 
was of two hundred ſmall globular tene, 
I 


| 
the large» 
exceeding 


the ſ ze of a ſmall tare, and the ſmaller not 
s-heads. They were covered with a 


deeding the 
lege than pin 


frothy when 
of it; hae, and were of a fine gold colour. They 


Keyes" it was found to be only a thin ſkin of a gold 
manne that covered them in this manner, the inner ſub- 
oom coarſe and opake, ſomewhat reſembling 


hoe dy bu not ſo fine. Wedel. Obſerv. N“ 106. 
U - g ” 


9 06. | 
Phioſ 2 . two inſtances of Hones found in 
_ * one of a horſe that voided fixteen calculi, 
yp an inch and a half diameter : the other of a lone 
any ut of the bladder of a horſe, and depoſited in the 
_ * the late Dr. Mead, weighing eleven ounces. 
_ ones are formed of ſeveral cruſts, each very 
agar” and gloſſy; their form triangular, but their 


dges rounded as if by colliſion againſt each other. Brit. 
e 


i. p. 12. : 1 
2 reparation uſed in waſhing linen. See 


ND1GO, and SMALT. | £5: 5 
A güne by which ſome writers call alchemilla 


, antle. 3 F 3 
E in Aoriculture, is a. light lean ſoil, full of 
Cheer and ſmaller maſſes of rubble-ſtones. See STONY- 


3 in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird of 
the enanthe, Or fallow-finch kind, the MOTACILLA rubi- 
uh of Linnæus, called by fore authors rubetra and muſ- | 
cicapia, and in ſome places the ſione:/mich and the moor- 
* 
The head, neck and throat are black, but on both ſides 
of the latter there is a white bar; the feathers on the 
back are edged with tawny 3 the lower part of the back 
jut above the rump, is white; the end and exterior ſide 
of the two outmoſt feathers. of the tail are of a pale ruſt- | 
colour, the reſt are black; the breaſt is of a deep reddiſh- 
yellow ; the belly of a lighter hue; the quill feathers. 


duſky, edged with dull red; thoſe next the body marked | 


with a white ſpot near their bottoms; and the coverts of 
the wings are adorned with another. T he head of the 
ſemale is ferruginous, ſpotted with black, and the colours 
in general leſs vivid: in both ſexes the legs are black. 


Theſe birds are common during ſummer on heaths and 


gorſy grounds, but in winter diſperſe into marſhes, &c. 
without quitting the iſland: they make a very loud an 
often repeated noiſe. Pennant. | 1 
roxE-crop, à name ſometimes given to the ſedum, or 
HOUSE-LEER. 8. | þ 
droxE-crop-tree, in Botany, the name by which ſome call 
W the maritime ſhrubby blite, which is a ſpecies of cheno- 
podium, or GOOSE-foof, 
TOXE-curlew, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name for the 
OEDICNEMUS, a bird of the colour of the curlew. See 
Slone-CURLEW. | b 
DTONE mummy. See RAUTY mummy. 
DTONE parſley, See Bu BON. ET 
dTONE parſley, baſtard. See PARSLEY. 
DTOXE-phoſpharus. See L1THOPHOSPHORUS, 
DTONE-plant, See LITHOPHY TON. | 


chatter, | | 

DTONG, toad, See BUFONITA, and ToaD-/lone. 

MONE-ware. See POTTERY, 

MTONE=/uCher, in ſchthyology. See PETROMYZON. 

DION HENGE, or SToxe-HeNG, in Antiquity, a famed 
pile or monument of huge ſtones on Saliſbury plain, 

une miles diſtant from that city. | Fo 

It is deſcribed by Mr. Camden to be a huge and mon- 


ſuſirutiionem. For within the circuit of the ditch, he 


"ys there are erected, in manner of a crown, in three 
Uixg 


ad unwrought ſtones, whereof ſome are twenty-eight 
et high, and ſeven feet broad; upon the heads of 


which, others, like overthwart pieces, do bear and reſt | 


vide with ſmall tenons and mortiſes, ſo that the 
. ole frame ſeemeth to hang: on which account we call 
10 — as our old hiſtorians termed it, becauſe of 
mitude, chorea gi iant wot 
peejes Toa rea gigantum, the giants dance. The 
over. pg ety 
"s 2 ones are called eronets. This antiquity, ſays 
8 8 0 7 becauſe the architraves are ſet upon 
nde ry 0 the wry ſtones, and hang, as it were, 
» 15 generally know Heng. 
The whole * Y n by the name of /{one-heng 
u hundred and t 


a ut, With 
out ar 
irenc 


en feet in diameter z double winged 
oof ; anciently environed with a deep 


NONE-/mich, a common Englith name for that ſpecies of | 
Enanthe, which we more frequently call the STONE-| 


ſubſtance in the bladder, and adhered to one (de | 


nd when broken, and examined in the ſame 


or courſes, one within another, certain mighty | 


[tones are called corſe-{tones, and the | 


general, being of a circular form, | 


tous piece of work, ſuch as Cicero termeth inſanam | 


b, ill appearing about thirty feet broad : ſo that | 


| Sg T | O 


betwixt it and the work itfelf, a large and void ſpace of 
ground being left, it had from the plain three open en- 
trances, the moſt conſpicuous of which lies north-eaſt ; 
at each of which was raiſed, on the outfide of the trench, 
two huge ſtones, E parallel to which, on the 


inſide, are two others of leſs proportion. The inner 
part of the work, conſiſting of an hexagonal figure, was 
raiſed, by due ſymmetry, upon the baſes of four equila- 
teral triangles, which formed the whole ſtructure. This 
inner part was likewiſe double, having, within it alſo, 
another hexagon raiſed; and ll that part within the 
trench, ſituated upon a commanding ground, eminent 
and much higher than the furrodriflng plain; in the 
midſt of which, upon a foundation of hard chalk, the 
work itſelf was placed; inſomuch that, from whatſoever 
part they came into it, they roſe by a hill of eaſy aſcent: 
In the inmoſt part of the work is a ſtone, appearing not 
much above the ſurface of the earth, and lying towards 
the eaſt, four feet broad, and ſixteen feet long; which, 


| whether it be an altar or no, this author refers to the 


judgment of others. The great ſtones, which made the 


entrances from the outſide of the trench, are ſeven feet 


broad, three feet thick, and twenty feet high. The pa- 
rallel ſtones, on the inſide of the trench, are four feet 
broad, and three feet thick; but they are ſo broken, that 
their proportions in height cannot be exactly meaſured. 
The ſtones which make the outward circle are ſeven feet 
broad, three feet and a half thick, and fifteen feet and a 
half high; each ſtone having two tenons mortiſed into 
the architrave continuing upon them, throughout the 
whole circumference, For theſe architraves, being joint- 


ed exactly in the middle of each of the perpendicular 


ſtones, that their weight might have an equal bearing; 


and upon each ſide of the joint a tenon wrought (as re- 


mains yet to be feen) it may hence poſitively be con- 
cluded, that the architrave is continued round about 


this outward circle. The ſmaller ſtones of the inner — 
circle are one foot and a half broad, one foot thick, and 


ſix feet high. Theſe had no architrave upon them, but 
were raiſed perpendicular, of a pyramidal form. The 
ſtones of the greater hexagon are ſeven feet and a half 
broad, 33 thick, and twenty feet high, each ſtone hav- 
ing one tenon in the middle. The ſtones of the inner 
hexagon are two feet and a half broad, one foot and a 
half thick, and eight feet high, in form pyramidal, like 
thoſe of the inner circle. The architrave lying round 
about upon the perpendicular ſtones of the outward cir- 
cle is three feet and a half broad, and two feet and a 
half high. The architrave on the top of the great ſtones 
of the outward hexagon is ſixteen feet long, 343 feet 
broad, and 34 feet high. This architrave, continuing 
only from ſtone to ſtone, leſt betwixt every two and two 


a a void ſpace free to the air, uncovered. The vulgar 
have thought it ominous, and indeed abſolutely impoſ- 


ſible, to count the number of ſtones compoſing this an- 
cient monument. 'To this legendary tale Sydney refers 
in his ſonnet of the wonders of England; when he ſays, 


Near Wilton ſweet, huge heaps of /?one are found, 
But ſo confuſed, that neither any eye 

Can count them juſt, nor reaſon reaſon try, 
What force brought them to ſo unlikely ground. 


In reference to this abſurd ſuperſtition, Mr. Jones ſays, 


that if any one will obſerve the orders of the circles, as 


they now appear, without paſling from one to another, 
confuſedly, and note where he begins, he may eaſily find 
the number. Dr. Stukely computes them in the follow- 
ing manner: the great oval, he ſays, conſiſts of ten up- 
rights; the inner, with the altar, of twenty; the great 


circle. of thirty; the inner of forty; which are a hun- 
dred upright ſtones; five impoſts of the great oval 
thirty of the great circle; the two ſtones on the bank of 
the area, the ſtone lying within its entrance, and- that 


ſtanding without; and another on the ground directly | 


oppolite to the entrance of the avenue; ſo that the whole 
number is a hundred and forty. This writer obſerves, 


that, according to the intention of the founders, the 
whole circle of this work was to conſiſt of thirty ſtones, 


each ſtone to be four cubits (a cubit being 204 inches 
Engliſh meaſure) broad, each interval two cubits ; 30 
times 4 cubits will give twice 60, and 30 times 2 cubits 
60; and, therefore, thrice 60 cubits complete a circle, 


whoſe diameter is 60. A ſtone, 4 cubits broad, and 2 


thick, is double the interval, which is a ſquare of 2 
cubits. | | | | 
Antiquaries are divided, as to the origin, uſe, ſtructure, 


&c. of this wonderful fabric. Some of them take the 


ſtones to be artificial, and to have been made on the 
ſpot; arguing, that the ancients had the art of making 
ſtones with ſand and a ſtrong lime or cement; and as 
the ſtones ſeem too big for land-carriage, and yet are in 
a plain, which for ſome miles round ſcarce affords any 


| ſtones 
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tones at all. Inigo Jones, however, a better judge than 
moſt antiquaries, is poſitive that the ſtones are all natu- 
ral; and there is hardly any architect or naturaliſt who 
examines the grain of them exactly, but will be of his 
mind. As to their unwieldineſs, which is brought as an 
argument againſt their being portable, it is without foun- 
dation; they being really but trifles compared to many 
other ſtones which are known to have been thus car- 
ried, 5 | 
Mr. Jones obſerves, that in ſeveral places about the plain 
the ſame kind of ſtone, of which this antiquity conſiſts, 


may be found; and ſtones of far greater dimenſions than | 


any at /tone-heng ; particularly about Aibury, about fif- 
teen miles from it. 
cients tranſported much heavier weights to a greater di- 
ſtance, and raiſed them to a pes 

ſerved in the preſent caſe. The moſt ancient and vul- 


ar opinion concerning the firſt foundation of ſtone-heng | 


15, that it was erected by the renowned Britiſh-Roman 


Aurelius Ambroſius, in memory of four hundred and | 


ſixty noble Britons invited to a treaty of accommoda- 
tion, held in or near the town of Ambreſbury, by Hen- 


giſt the leader of the Saxons, and treacherouſly mur- 


dered by him and his confederates. Giraldus Cambrenſis 
relates, that there was in Ireland a pile of ſtones called 
the Giants dance, becauſe giants brought them from the 
remoteſt parts of Africa into Ireland, and miraculouſly 
ſet them up in the plains of Kildare. And (according 
to the Britiſh ſtory) Aurelius Ambroſius, king of the 


Britons, procured Merlin, by ſupernatural means, to | 


bring them from Ireland into Britain, for the purpoſe 
above mentioned. The principal, if not the firſt au- 
thor, who aſcribes ſlone-heng to Ambroſius, (Hiſt, Britann. 
lib. vi.) Mr. 8. Gale inclines to this opinion, on account 
of the name Ambroſius, which is ſtill retained in the 
neighbouring town of Ambreſbury, -once celebrated for 


its monaſtery of thrce hundred monks, founded here by | 
Ambrofius, on condition that they ſhould pray for the | 
| ſouls of thoſe that were ſlain by the treachery of Hen- | 


giſt the Saxon. Another opinion is that which is found- 
ed chiefly on the authority. of Polydore Virgil, (lib. iti.) 
who ſays, that the Britons erected this magnificent ſe- 


ulchre for their general Ambroſius, in the place where 
R was ſlain in battle; that his fortitude and atchieve- | 
ments for the good of his country might neither be for- | 
gotten among themſelves, nor left unremembered by po- 


ſterity. This monument, he ſays, is yet remaining in 
the dioceſe of Saliſbury, near the town called Ambreſ- 
bury. To this opinion ſome circumſtances in his hiſtory, 
the ſtill remaining Latin name of the place (Mons Am- 


broſii), and that very ancient Welch proverb, Mal gwarth | 
of Ambroſe, give ſome counte- | 


 Ambrys, like the work 
' nance. | | 5 
A third conjecture is that of Mr. Bolton, tranſlator of 


Lucius Florus, and author of Nero Cæſar, publiſhed in 


15624, who ſays, that /fone-heng was built by the old 
Britons, as a ſepulchral monument for their magnani- 
mous but unfortunate queen Boadicea, who with all her 


principal nobility was totally overthrown in battle by a 
ſmall army of Romans, under the command of Sueto- 


nius Paulinus. Mr. Inigo Jones having recited theſe opi- 


nions, as well as that of thoſe who aſcribe the ſtructure 


of ſtone-heng to the Druids, and urged the improbabilities 
and objections to which each of them is liable, advances 
his own opinion; and this is, that /fone-heng was a work 


of the Romans, built by them when they flouriſhed here | 
in the greateſt peace and proſperity, probably betwixt the | 


times of Agricola's government, and the reign of Con- 


ſtantine ; not as a ſepulchral monument, but as a tem- 


ple, and particularly conſecrated to the imaginary deity 
Cœlus, whence they derived the original of all things. 
That the Romans were the founders of /tone-heng he 


argues from its magnificence, order, which is the Tuſ- 


can, architectonical ſcheme, conſiſting of ſour equilate- 


ral triangles, inſcribed within a circle, double portico in 
the greater circle of ſtones, and another portico in the | 


cell or hexagon, the manner and poſition of the columns 
of the building, and from the Roman reliques often 
found near the place. 'That it was a temple he infers, 
from the interval or ſpacious court round about, the cell 
and its porticos, the altar, and its poſition eaſtward, 
the mixed or compound order, the aſpect of the whole 
fabrick, and the ſkulls of beaſts digged up in the circum- 
Jacent ground. And that it was conſecrated to the god 
Ccelus he concludes, from the ſituation, the aſpect hy- 


pæthros, the manner or form, the order, the decorum | 


of the ſtructure, the pyramidal figure of the ſtones, and 


from the kinds of beaſts cuſtomarily offered in ſacrifice 
to that deity, | 


Dr. Charleton has endeavoured to refute the claims urged 


by Mr. Jones in fayour of the Romans, and to prove 


that /lone-heng was a Daniſh ſtructure. For this purpoſe 


And it is well known that the an- | 


eight, than are ob- 


Gothic, ſuch as were conſtantly uſed by the Danes 


4 
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he alledges, that of all nations in 


the world 


ſo much addicted to monuments done der 
ſtones as the Danes appear to have be and vn ha 
dred years together; that they uſed to ſet Foxy hun. th 
only in their own country, but alſo in all & uch ng Jo 
wherever the fortune of war had at any time er Places TI 
adventures and atchievements memorable pe th th 
ticularly in England and Scotland; that Tre par th 
there are now ſtupendous piles of ſtones ** hi 
culars reſembling flone-heng ;, that upon a eic Part for 
partial enquiry, neither the ancient Briten and in, 's 
mans, nor Saxons, are found to have any Fiel Ro- 1 
to the honour of founding this flructure; 51 letith þ 
our old hiſtorians mention any ſuch work till | war of uſu 
the Danes had acquired the ſovereign power in ho aber me 
and left ſeveral monuments of their Matera and, or 
that the great impairment of the fabrick ſnce rows 5 
of the Daniſh conqueſt doth not evince i whe. 5 


3 . t to be ; 
antiquity ; and that neither the magnific of preater ere! 


at firſt, nor the ſtrength and ſkill in Hare ea the lame jw 
the tranſportation and elevation of ſtones of 10 rep or Fs 
gious weight, are ſufficient arguments to the 2 1 in 
This writer is of opinion, that this ſtructure was _ bet 
in the beginning of the reign of Alfred wha q rl 
Danes, having over-run the whole kingdom, edi r * 
their main army in Wiltſhire, near two years to w and 
and employed their time of reſt and ſecurity in 1 Pen 
ſtone-heng, as a place in which to elect and lage i mai 
their ſupreme commander, king of England rec tion 
to the cuſtom of their country; which Dr. Charley raiſe 
ſays, was to erect courts royal of huge ſtones fo he nos 
election of their kings in all countries where the cel ſain 
of their arms had given them a title to ſovereignt my othe 
weakneſs of the diſtreſſed Alfred afforded them as STON 
portunity, and the country in which they were enen of 1: 
ed ſupplied them with fit materials for 10 great and l othe: 
pendous a work. 5 Rs, ſtone 
Mr. Inigo Jones's opinion was afterwards vindiexel The! 
from the objections of Dr. Charleton, and his by. nera 
_ theſis invalidated by Mr. John Webb. See Tones's And be as 
tiquity of S:9ne-heng reſtored, drawn up by direction e grou 
King James I. in 1620, and publiſhed in 1655, aftert great 
author's death, by Mr. John Webb; Dr. Walter Chart or a. 
ton's Chorea Gigantum, compoſed from authorities m very 
arguments furniſhed by Olaus Wormius, the celebrated if th 
antiquary of Denmark, and publiſhed in 1633; and Mr ſeary 
John Webb's Vindication of Stonc-heng reſtored, where upon 
in the Roman architecture is diſcuſſed, publiſhed in % ſome 
Biſhop Nicholſon inclines to the opinion, if the true df elſe t 
writing of the name be Stan-Hengi/?, as the Monaltic they 
ſeems to tell us, that the Saxons have as juſt a title befor 
any to the honour of it. | broug 
- Hammes, in his Britannia Antiqua illuſtrata, 16705 weed 
395, &c. apprehends, that /tone-heng is of more at vemb 
cient date than that of the Romans. The fable of t them 
giants, recorded by Giraldus Cambrenſis, and alread they 
mentioned, is, in his opinion, founded on an ancien they 
tradition; and by the giants he underſtands the Pn are re 
cians; and that the art of erecting theſe ſtones, inte ber 
of the ſtones themſelves, was brought from the fartir of ba 
| moſt parts of Africa, the known habitations of the Phe heart 
nicians. The metal table, formed of a mixture of t unleſ; 
and lead, which was found near /one-heng in the tin them 
of Henry VIII. and upon which many letters are i they 
ſcribed that have puzzled our antiquaries, he ſuppoſes Hiſt, 


| -PD- 5 „Aer 
have been of Phoenician compoſure, and the charadde 


(which Dr. Charleton apprehends to have been Rumi al 


their antique monumental inſcriptions) Pœniclan. 7 


is farther of opinion, that this pile was dedicated 10 Het ment 
cules, to whom the Phœnicians built altars and ere _ 
temples, as their tutelar deity, whom they adored uy % . | 
ſun, and who is ſaid by ſome to have firſt diſcover ry 
this nation. | 5 5 0 8 
Mr. Aubrey, in his Monumenta Britann ca, 27 E 
ſtone- hong as a Britiſh work. Dr. Stukely, in 5 4 "hy 
henge, a Temple reſtored to the Pritiſh Druids, wo _ i er 
to the Druids; and the time he aſſigns for the _ 1 co . 
it is not long after Camby ſes's invaſion of Egypt; ros | 
he committed ſuch horrid outrages there, and wn - the by 
dreadful havock with the prieſts and inhabitants 0 1 5 
neral, that they diſperſed themſelves te al pate a 
world; ſome of whom, it is ſuppoſed, Mg7* 
ir Jean!" 


weſtward as Britain, and introduced theft Je. * 
and religion, among the Druids, who are a 8 
been introduced into Britain about Abrabem — 1 th 
probably aſſiſted in this work. This corJe= "14 


: X he c 
more probable, ſays this author, because, 1 ; 
now mentioned, rhe Phoenician e tit rſt; 
height, and afforded a ready conveyance Nach at (il he b. 
be caſily made, Dr. Langwith thinks, Prob , od his 
having orſe 


that it was a temple dedicated to the 


$TO 


n his meaſures of it on the ſpot, he aſſures us, 
Fe could by no means reconcile them with Mr. Inigo 
that 5s idea of a Roman temple. i 
Jone ed Mr. Bryant, in his Analyſis. of Ancient My- 
Li be iii. p. 533. apprebends that there is not in 
22 a monument which is much prior 10 /{one- 
E There is reaſon to think that it was erected by a 
2 MK colony of Cuthites, or ſons of Chuſh (fee Dis- 
3 of mankind), probably before the time when 


eter? pers into this iſſand. With them it was 


. and theſe they often placed ſo equably, that 
ml breath of wind would ſometimes make them vi- 
en Of ſuch ſtones one remains at this day in the 
nog flone-henge- The ancients diſtinguiſhed ſtones 
erected with a religious view by the name of amber; by 
which was ſignified any thing ſolar and divine. The 
Grecians called them werpat ao po, petre ambręſig. 
done benge, according to Mr. Bryant, is compoſed of theſe 
amber ſtones; hence the next town is denominated Am- 
brefbury, not from a Roman Ambroſius, for no ſuch 
perſon exiſted 3 but from the ambroſie petræ, in whoſe 
vicinity it 
ory in Cornwall, which ſtill retains the name of 
main-amber, or the ſacred ſtones. Such a one is men- 


having take 


raiſed in the time of the Argonautz, in the iſland Te- 
nos, as the monument of che two-winged ſons of Boreas, 

lain by Hercules; and there are others in China and 

other countries. See HI POD ß. 
STONY land. The farmers expreſs by this term two ſorts 
of land, the one full of large flints and pebbles, and the 
other full of fragments of free-ſtone, or other coarſe 
ſtones. _ | Seals 
Theſe lands in many places yield good crops, and the ge- 
neral rule is, that in {tiff and cold lands the ſtones ſhould 
be as carefully picked out as may be, but in light and dry 
grounds they ſhould be left. In Oxfordſhire they have 
great quantities of a lean earth, and a ſmall rubble-ſtone, 
or a ſour ſort of land mixed with it; this is ſometimes 
very full of weeds, and ſometimes very clear of them; 
if they are weedy they fallow them late, but if they be 
ſeary, as they expreſs it, that is, if they have no ſwerd 
upon them, they either fold them in winter, and add 
ſome hay-ſeed to the ſheep's dung, to bring up graſs, or 
elſe they lay old thatch or ſtraw,. and dung upon it; for 
they reckon, that if theſe lands have no ſwerd upon them 
before they are fallowed, they will by no means be 


| weed, and other unprofitable herbs. In September, No- 
vember, and December, they fallow as the ſwerd directs 


they call it a winter-fallowing, and never ſtir it again till 
they plough it, and ſow it with barley; and theſe lands 
xe reckoned to do better than if finely tilled. They will 
bear wheat and meſlin in a kindly year, and large crops 
of barley, if they are well managed, and kept in good 
heart, They always fallow theſe lands every other year, 
unleſs they ſow peaſe upon them; ſometimes they ſow 
them with lentils ; and when they are quite worn out, 
they lay them down with clover, or rye-graſs. Plot's 
Hiſt, Oxf. p. 247. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 71. 
oO, a term uſed in many parts of the kingdom for a 
lock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves. 

L, alous, in Medicine. A thing is ſaid to be voided 
by fool, when it is diſcharged by the anus, or funda- 


NI. 


1 
45 
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. ces of ſick perſons voiding factitious ſtones, balls, 
c. by ſtool. See ALvus, and DEJEcTION. 7 


ot bloody, in Medicine. The ſpirit of vitriol, mixed 


n cures of bloody fools. See DYSENTERY and FL vx. 


dr a 8 
root , tention of the firſt, in infants. See Ix FAN r. 
L, in Mining, is uſed 


«per, and work in the 
ore them is called the ſtag 
Moor, in Ship Building, 


ie poop and top lanter; 
drool, aching, p lantern 
100 


ends forward. The end be- 
the name of the ſupporters of 
$. 
* See Cuck ING. 1 
a ; 0 tt | 78 | er 
| wren, 5 = the putting bags of herbs, or other 
rok NC, in Falcony 
91088 at the height 4 
deere de be 
| P, in the Manege, 
a In order to 
A Place, Quicken 
„uns to go faſter than th 
M e uſual cadence, or time of 
heed 0 bring. to the calves of his legs, to e the 


is when a hawk, being upon her 
er pitch, bends down violently 


is a pauſe, or diſcontinuation of 
4 a horſe, the rider ſhould, in the 
1 


d Celtæ were firſt known, and one of the 


lace one vaſt ſtone upon another for a religious | 


food. Some of theſe were rocking ſtones ; | 
was a wonderful monument of this ſort near | 


tioned by Apollonius Rhodius, ſuppoſed to have been 


brought to bear a good crop, but a great deal of May-| 


them; if this is done in either of the two laſt months, | 


ment, In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have in- 


the patient's drink, has often been found beneficial | 


when the miners leave digging | 


m a little, and at the inſtant, when| 


STO 


bridle more and more tight, till the fe is made; then 
vigoroully extend the hams, and reſt upon the ſtirrups, 
to make him form the times or motions of his top. in 
falcading with his haunches tliree or four times. You 
ſhould not form the /ops of your horſe ſhort and preci- 
pitate, leſt you ſpoil his hams and mouth. After /lop- 
ping, a horſe ſhould be made to make two or three cor- 
vets. | 5 | | 
With a raw and young horfe very few flops ſhould be 
made; and when they are made, they ſhould be per- 
formed by degrees, very gently, and not all at once; be- 
cauſe nothing ſo much ſtrains and weakens the hocks of 
a ſtiff and aukward horſe as a ſudden and. rude op. If 
your horſe has not readily obeyed in making his Sp, 
make him go backwards, by way of puniſhing his fault. 
If in Hopping he toſſes up his noſe, or forces the hand, 
keep your bridle-hand low and firm, and your reins quite 
equal; give him no liberty, preſs upon his neck with 
your right hand, till he has brought down his noſe, and 
then immediately give him all his bridle : this is the ſureſt 
method to bring him into the hand. To compel a horſe 
to /p upon his haunches, nothing is ſo eſſicacious as a 
little ſloping ground: nevertheleſs, you muſt examine, 
previouſly to this kind of exerciſe, if his feet, reins, 
ſhoulders, and legs, are able to bear it; for, otherwiſe, 
your horſe would ſoon be ſpoiled. In this caſe the rider 
ſhould put the ſtreſs of his aids rather in his thighs and 
knees than in the ſtirrups. The moſt certain method, 
_ ſays Mr. Berenger, to unite and aſſemble together the 
ſtrength of a horſe, in order to give him a good mouth, 
to fix and place his head as well as to regulate his ſhoul- 
ders, to make him light in the hand, and capable of per- 
forming all ſorts of airs, depends entirely upon the per- 
fection and exactneſs of the „op. Hiſt. and Art of 
Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. chap. 5. . 
The oppoſite term to „op is parting. In former times, 
the /?op of a horſe was called parade. See Nair. _. 
STOP, half a, is a ſtop not finiſhed by a pœſate; ſo that the 
horſe, after falcading three or four times vpon the 
| haunches, reſumes and continues his gallop, without 
making PESATES, Or CORVETS. | SR 
STOP, at Sea, a word uſed by him that holds the halſ-ini- 
nute glaſs, in heaving the log; for immediately when the 
glaſs is out, he calls /p to them that let run the line. 
See STOPPING. 5 | 
STOP, Saturday. See SATURDAY. 
STOPS, 
STOPPING, | 
STOPS of an ergan.. See ORGAN. Ss ; 
STOPE, or STEP, in Mining. When a ſumph or pit is 
ſunk down in a lode, they break and work it away in 
| ſtairs or ſteps, which method of working is called /ope- 
ing; and the height or ſtep which each man breaks, is 
called a /tope. os | 
STOPPAROLA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 
lark kind, deſcribed by Aldrovandus, and ſuppoſed by 
Mr. Ray to be the ſame with the sx1yoLETTA, or the 
TORDINO of the Venetians; but the mu/cicapa griſola 
of Linnæus. See FLyY-catcher. „„ 
STOPPERS, in a Ship, certain ſhort pieces of rope, which 
are uſually knotted at one or both ends, according to the 
purpoſe for which they are deſigned. They are either 
uſed to ſuſpend any heavy body, or to retain a cable, 
ſhroud, &c. in a fixed. poſition. Thus, the anchors, 
when firſt hoiſted up from the ground, are hung to the 
cat-head, by a topper attached to the latter, which paſſ- 
ing through the anchor-ring, is afterwards faſtened to 
the timber-head; and the ſame rope ſerves to faſten it 
on the bow at ſea; or to ſuſpend it by the ring which is 
to be ſunk from the ſhip to the bottom. The Hoppers of 
the cable have a large knot, and a laniard, at one end, 
and are faſtened to a ring-bolt in the deck; by the other. 
They are attached to the cable hy the laniard, which is 
_ faſtened ſecurely round both by ſeveral turns paſſed be- 
hind the knot, or about the neck of the /{opper ; by 
which means the cable is reſtrained from running out of 
the ſhip, when ſhe rides at anchor. EO 
The /toppers of the ſhroud have a knot and a laniard at 
each end. They are only uſed when the ſhrouds are cut 
aſunder in battle, or dilabled by tempeſtuous weather; 
at which time they are laſhed, in the ſame manner as 
— thoſe of the cables, to the ſeparated parts of the ſhroud, 
which are thereby reunited, ſo as to be fit for immediate 
ſervice. This, however, is only a temporary expedient: 
Falconer; | ; | 3 
STOPPING a leak, at Sea. Sce Leak; _ 
STOPPING a /hip, at Sea. When a ſhip comes to an an- 
chor, and the cable is veered out by degrees till the ſhip 
is found to ride well, and then ſtopped, it is called Aap- 
ping the hip. 3 6 
STORAX tree, /lyrax, a genus of the decandria monogynia 


PorNT. 


in Grammar. See 
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_ STORES, naval. See Navar. 


lindrical empalement, indented in five parts; it has one 
funne!-ſhaped petal, with a ſhort cylindrical tube, whoſe 
brim is cut into five large obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread 
open; and jt has ten or twelve awl-ſhaped ſtamina, diſ- 
poſed circularly, inferted in the petals, and terminated 
by oblong ſummits; it has a roundiſh germen, ſupport- 
ing a ſingle ſtyle, the length of the ſtamina, crowned by 
a ragged ſtigma; the germen turns to a roundiſh fruit 
with one cell, including two nuts, which are plain on 
one fide, and convex on the other. | 
We know but one ſpecies of this tree, which grows plen- 
tifully in the neighbourhood of Rome, and alſo in Pa- 
leſtine, and ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago; from 
whence the fruit has been brought into England, where 
the plants have alſo been taiſed in ſeveral curious gar- 
dens. 
The gum of this tree is uſed in medicine, which is ob- 
tained by making inciſions in the tree. It is brought 
from Turkey, but is ſo adulterated, that it is very difh- 
cult to meet with any that is pure. It has a moſt plea- 
ſant fragrant odour, and is called ſtyrax calamita, becauſe 
it is ſaid to be tranſported in hollow canes ; or, accord- 
ing to others, becauſe it exſudated from the tender 
twigs and young ſhoots of the tree, and coated them 
over, ſo as to reſemble a reed or other hollow cylindric 
body, drawn on over the twigs. Miller. 
Two ſorts of this reſin have been commonly diſtinguiſhed 


in the ſhops; viz. 1. Storax in the tear, which is gene- 


rally brought in maſſes, ſometimes compoſed of whitiſh 
and pale reddiſh brown tears, and ſometimes of an uni- 
form reddiſh yellow, or browniſh appearance; unctuous 
and ſoft like wax, and free from viſible impurities. This 
is ſuppoſed to be the fort which the ancients received 
from Pamphylia, in reeds or canes, and which was thence, 
or for the reaſon above ſuggeſted, called calamita. 2. 
Common ſtoraæ, in large maſſes, conſiderably lighter and 
leſs compact than the former, with a large admixture of 
woody matter like ſaw-duſt. There is rarely any other 


in the ſhops, and therefore the London college direQs|. 


the /tyrax calamita to be purified for medicinal uſe by 
ſoftening it with boiling water, and preſſing it out from 
the fæces betwixt warm iron plates. The pure /torax in 
the tear is generally preferred, but the laſt, notwith- 
ſtanding its impurities, is the moſt fragrant. Steraæ is 
one of the molt agreeable of the odoriferous reſins, of a 
mild taſte, of no great heat or pungency, nearly ſimilar 
in its medical and in its pharmaceutic qualities to BEN- 
ZOIN and BALSAM of Tolu. It is not, however, much | 
uſed in common practice, unleſs as an ingredient in ſome 
of the old compoſitions, and in an opiate pill, to which 
it gives its name. See PiLLs of ſtorax. _ | 
STORAX, liquid, is a reſinous juice, obtained from a large 
tree, with leaves like thoſe of the maple, called by Ray 
ftyrax aceris folio, a native of Virginia and Mexico, and 
lately naturalized to our own climate. The juice called 
liquid amber, is ſaid to exude from inciſions made in the 
trunk of this tree, and the liquid ſtorax to be obtained 
by boiling the bark or branches in water. See Liquin 
AMBER, and BALSAM of liquid amber. _ BE | 
Two ſorts of liquid ſtorax are diſtinguiſhed by authors: 


one, the purer part of the reſinous matter that riſes to | STORR, ciconia, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the HERO 


the ſurface in boiling, ſeparated by a ſtrainer, of the 
conſiſtence of honey, tenacious like turpentine, of a red- 


diſh or aſh-brown colour, moderately tranſparent, of an | 


acrid unctuous taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, reſembling 
that of the ſolid /torax, but ſomewhat diſagreeable ; the 
other, the more impure part, which remains on the 
ſtrainer, untrauſparent, in ſmell and taſte much weaker, 
and containing a conſiderable proportion of the ſubſtance 
of the bark. That which is commonly met with in the 
ſhops under this name, is of a weak ſmell and a grey 
colour, and is ſuppoſed to be an artificial compoſition. | 
Liquid ſtorax has been chiefly uſed in external applica- 
tions. Among us, it is at preſent almoſt wholly in diſ- 
uſe, and accordingly diſcontinued by the London col- 
lege ; but retained by the Edinburgh as an ingredient in| 
the mercurial plaſter. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
SroRAx, white, See BALSAM of Peru. 
STORE. Bill of STORES. See BILL, 


STORE-r09m, in a Ship, an apartment or place of reſerve, 
of which there are ſeveral, to contain the proviſions or 

ſtores of a ſhip, together with thoſe of her officers, dur- 
ing a ſea voyage. | 

STORE=-houſe, a large building, in which goods, grain, 
utenſils, &c. of various kinds, are depoſited 901 pre- 


ſerved from injury. The /tore-houſes of a fortreſs are 
conſtructed for the preſervation of all kinds of artillery 
and ammunition ; thoſe of a dock-yard, or of a mari- 
time town, for cables, anchors, timber, and other ne- 
ceſlaries, to repair and furniſh ſhips. And they are of 
different forms and ſizes, according to the purpoſes for 


blies faſhioned into a ſort of nettin 


the crane, that when the parents, through old age, 2 


ing itſelf more than half a mi 


870 


SToRE-kreper is an officer in the royal dock. 
with the charge of the principal dard Ken ue 
anchors, cordage, &c. | ; © the fail, 

STORE-/Þip. See Slore-SHIP, | 

STOREA, among the Romans, a kind of b 
ropes or ruſhes, for gathering flowers 

STOREA was likewiſe a kind of defence, 


Alket made 0 
or garden. ftuitz ; 
made of large ez. 


OS» wh; 

ſtrong, that no weapon, though thrown dn h 
ine, could penetrate it. 115-0 

STORGE, Eropſy, a Greek term, frequently uſed h 
turaliſts, to ſignify that parental inſtinct, or mau, 
fection, which animals bear toward their r * 

The ſtorge is an admirable principle implanted by h 
wife Creator throughout Xi animal world N 
ſervation thereof; and is governed by ſuch rules hd 
it beſt contribute thereto. By means of this r 
care and 1 do animals nurſe their 8 * 
What dangers will they brave for their ſecurity ? A 1 
molt timorous creatures, which at other times fly ** 
of men, dogs, &c. will, for the fake of their vine 
expoſe themſelves. Thus, hens, infteid of fyin 1 
will affault ſuch as meddle with their brood * 
tridges, before their young can fly, will frequently dd 
down before the dogs, firſt at leſs, then at greater 00 
tances, to dodge, and draw them off, from urfin 
their young. "TY 
With what concern do others lead about their young i 
places of ſafety ? and ſome even admit them for Note 
into their bodies. Thus the opoſſum, Dr. Tyſon 0. 
ſervcs, has a curious bag on purpoſe for the ſecuring an 
carrying about her young. The ſame author adds, ft. 
Oppian, that the dog-fiſh, upon any ſtorm or ange 
receives her young into lier belly, which come out 297 
When the fright is over. And it is ſaid the ſouztin 
and glaucus do the like. - | | 
With what tenderneſs do others ſeck and prepare th 
food for their young, teach them to ſuck, cheriſh, at 
Jull them to reſt, &c. like ſo many nurſes, deputed h 
the Creator to take care of his creatures? and {ill i 
proportion, as they grow up, and become fit to look t 
themſelves, this /forge abates; and, at length, when nd 


longer needed, becomes extinct. Mr. Ray obſerves, til, cient 
young doves are fed with meat firſt eat by the dam, and perfe 
ſodden awhile in her prolobe. And Cluſius obſerves dSIOVI 
that the old female Ethiopian takes no food but from the ſtave 1 
male, aſter this manner. | | fire is 
The returns made by the young to the parent animal cated 
when grown old, are not leſs conſiderable. Pliny fas Pallad 
of rats, that they nouriſh their aged parents with em rooms 
nent piety. | EE walls, 
St. Ambroſe, and after him Olaus Magnus, obſerve al one c. 


cuſton 


bereft of their feathers, and left half naked, their of not de: 
ſpring ſtand around them, and cheriſh them with thed LE, f; 
own feathers ; that they ſeek food for them; and whet TOVES, 
nature, as it often happens, repairs their decays, andre w by 
ſtores them to ſtrength again, they take them up! 1 a1 
turns, on their wings, and habituate their unpracich rſt pa 
limbs to their ancient art of flying. See INSTINCT. 4 
y . 

or the ardea ciconia, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. otwit 
The white „rx is larger than the common heron, 1 ſr 
its neck is ſhorter and thicker; its head, neck, brealt 4 a 
and belly, are white; its eye-lids are naked; its run erſtooc 
and the outer feathers of the wings, arc black; its tall! en 
white, and its beak long and reddiſh ; its legs allo ard wy 
"ER ES ; x | 
The black fork, or ardea nigra of Linnæus, is ſome . maje 
what ſmaller than the white; its head, neck, back, a Oe 
wings, are black, with a greeniſh caſt among it; wech wr 5, 
lids naked; the belly, breaſt, and lides, are white, 200 0 


[ 4 hi 
the beak and legs are green. Many are of opinion, a whey 
this is the bird mentioned by Ovid under the name 2 . 


mergus. | e OG ; 
N nde ba ve been much puzzled in aſſigning 4 a 8 1 1 
ter abode of fert. Many authors have 75 9 
they go to the Nile at this ſeaſon in quell 5 be ee 
which purpoſe Dr. Shaw obſerves, that in $a of whid 
April he ſaw three flights of thete birds, goes extend 
took up more than three hours in paſling b 1 
le in breadth. be 4 
ſays, were then leaving Egypt, A 
ponds that are annually left by 
dry, and directed themſelves towar” on 

He adds, that they return again a 3 A 
tumnal equinox, when the Waters of on ſtate to le 
within the banks, leave the country in Ki in contro! 
ply them with nouriſhment. But - are in {ea 
the opinion, that forks viſit Egypt in ue the caſe, PF 
of food ; obſerving, that if th1s were 17 


| : Ain till Apt b 
would not go in the winter, and remain 1. deri 


. 9 0 F 1 E . „ 
in the ſummer; for the inundation of he n el 


which they are intended. 


6 


— 
— 


1 


1, he end of April, and about the month of Sep- 
wou th en diminiſh; and about the ſeventh or 
woe October quite retire into their channel, ſo that 
1 he vinter this river is extremely {mall 3 and he ap- 
in 


hends that they take up their winter-quarters under 
re 


waters eg of the Her ke, ſays Dr. Shaw, that for the | 


It is obſerve 


ſpace of about a fortnight before they paſs from one | 


ry into another, they conſtantly reſort together 
oe: i the circumjacent parts in a certain plain, and 
— forming themſelves every day into a dou-wanne (ac- 
"ordin to the phraſe of the people), are ſaid to deter- 
2 exact time of their departure, and the places 
1 future abodes. See Jer. chap. viii. ver. 7. 
The flork is held in the higheſt eſteem and veneration 
among the Mahometans, with whom it is no leſs facred 
than the 181s was among the Egyptians; and no leſs 
rofane would that perſon be deemed, who attempted to 
kill or moleſt it. 'The regard paid to theſe birds, Dr. 
Shaw ſuggeſts, may probably have ariſen, not ſo much 
from the ſervice they perform to a moilt fenny country, 
in clearing it of uſcleſs reptiles and inſeQs, as from the 
ſolemn geſticulations they are obſerved to make, as often 
2s they reſt upon the ground, or return to their neſts. 
Shaw's Travels, p. 428, fol. 0 85 
gTORM, in the Military Art. See ASSAULT. 
&rogM-fink, little petrel, or PROCELLARIA pelagica of Lin- 
neus, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird deſcribed 
by Hoier, and faid to be ſeen principally at fea, where 
it always is, except in breeding time, and is looked on 
as 2 foreteller of bad weather. | „ 
[tis a little larger than the common ſparrow, and is all 


has the fame faculty of ſpouting oil from its bill, as the 
other ſpecies of petrels. It is very remarkable for its 
ſkimming very ſwiftly along the ſurface of the water. 
When large flocks of theſe appear, the mariners know 
they are to expect a Hlorm, and prepare for it. 

STORYNE, the name of an inſtrument uſed by the an- 
cients for drawing blood from the noſe; but we are not 
perfectly informed of its ſhape or ſtructure. he 

STOVE, in Building, a hot-houſe or room. The term 
ſve is alſo uſed more reſtrictedly for a place in which 
fire is made, and by means of which heat is communi- 
cated to a room or building. See CHIMNEY. | 
Palladio obſerves, that the ancients uſed to warm their 
rooms with certain ſecret pipes, which came through the 
walls, conveying heat to ſeveral parts of the houſe, from 
one common furnace. Whether this were a general 
cuſtom, ſays fir Henry Wotton, or a curioſity, we can- 


ule, far beyond the German loves. 
dTOVES, American, are contrivances for warming rooms, 
Kc. by a continual introduction and exchange of dry 


firſt patterns in caſt iron upon this principle were the in- 


bia. See FiRE-places. 


otwithſtanding the acknowledged advantages of the 
construction which he propoſes, the expence and trouble 


al obviating theſe objections and difficulties, has pro- 
om ſeveral improvements, for which he has obtained 
s majeſty's patent. According to the method which 
* Propoſes, they are eaſily accommodated to any rooms, 
ware communication can be had with the external air; 
th to thoſe which have, and thoſe which have not 


mh ne or churches, may be warmed in a more 
cual manner than had ever been done before, and 


ue preateſt degre | = ” 
lty of fuel gree of heat produced from a given quan 


renders theſe 
ng the funnel 
the hollow baſe 

e 18 able to a 
erternal air, 


„to any place without a chimney. By 


pply them with much greater effect to the 
The ale without any addition of brick-work ; and 
* nens in the air-box, a much greater quan- 
touce hey Ur 18 introduced than it was poſſible to in- 
to de 3 gy former ſtate, If a ode of this kind is 
made | why 0 a common fire-place, a hole muſt be 
heanh +, the back of the chimney, or through the 
hole ſhould Ommunicate with the external air; and this 
cending rakes made as large as poſhble, and in a de- 

5 on, ſo that the outward air may aſcend to- 
placed a * The hollow baſe of the flove muſt be 

alt this hole, ſo as to cover it completely ; 


over black, except the coverts of the tail, and vent fea- | 
thers, which are white; the bill is hooked at the end; 
the noſtrils tubular, and the legs long and ſlender; it | 


not determine; but it was certainly, both for profit and | 


ireſh air: theſe „loves are called American, becauſe the | 


rention of Dr. Franklin, who then refided in Philadel- | | 
| | or wetneſs of the ſoil. In the front there is to be a walk 
about two feet wide, for the convenience of walking. 


of it, and the difficulty of procuring workmen who un- 


derſtood the manner of executing it, have prevented the | 
general uſe of his foves. Mr. James Sharp, with a view | 


chimneys: ſo that not only ſmall rooms, but the largeſt 


Mr. Sharp, by adding funnels to the top, 
loves fit for any chimney, and by length- | 


with which his Aove-grates are furniſhed, | 


| earth, and pointed with lime or putty, thit the air may 
not paſs. Upon the /ove there muſt be put a"few. fect 
of iron funnel, to reach above the breaſt of the chim- 
ney; and the chimney encloſed by iron plates, ſo con- 
ſtructed and placed in a ſquare or oblong iron frame, 
that they may be eafily removed when the chimney wants 
ſweeping. By this conſtruction the warm air, intro- 
duced by the ove, will be carried into the room, which 
would otherwiſe paſs up the chimney, and be loft. | But 
if the ve is to be fixed in a room where there is no 
chimney, it may be placed in any part of it, where com- 
munication may be had with the outward air; and no- 
thing more is neceſſary than a ſufficient length of fun- 
nel to carry it through the roof, or wall, or window, or 
into any other chimney that may be convenient. If the 
fire-place be too ſmall. for the ve, the chimney may be 
cloſed by the aforementioned frame and plates, and the 
ſi2ve ſtand before the fire-place, and the ſmoke be car- 
ried off, by the help of a circular elbow, into the chim- 
ney above the mantle-piece. Many of theſe loves, it is 
ſaid, have been lately put up, in order to cure ſmoky 
chimneys, and have always ſucceeded. For farther par- 
ticulars, ſee Sharp's Account of the Air Stove Grates; 
&. For Dr. Lewis's method of heating a 100m with 
little fuel, fee Portable FURNACES. 
ITOVES, Chineſe. See KaNG. 
STOVES, Dutch and German. See Firn-places. 
STOVES, in Gardening, are buildings ereQed for the pre- 
ſervation of tender exotic plants, which, without that 
aſliſtance, will not bear the cold of our winter, becauſe 
they require an artificial warmth. | 
The principal Hopes for this purpoſe are of two kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of the dry, and the bart- 
flove. 8 5 6 | 
The dry fove has the flues, in which the ſmoke is car- 
ried, either laid under the pavement of the floor, or 
erected in the back part of the houſe over each other, 
and returned fix or eight times all along the whole length 
of the ode. In theſe foves the plants are placed on 
ſcaffolds, and benches of boards, raiſed above one an- 
other; and the plants, principally preſerved in theſe, are 
the aloes, cereuſes, euphorbium, tithymals, and other 
ſucculent plants, which are impatient of moiſture in win- 
ter, and therefore are not to be kept among trees, or her- 
baceous plants, which perſpire freely. 
The bark-/oves are made with a large pit, nearly of the 
length of the houſe, which is three feet deep, and fix or 
ſeven feet wide. This pit is to be filled with freth tan- 
ner's bark to make a hot-bed, and in this the pots, con- 
taining the tender plants, arc to be plunged. 9 
his invention of tanner's bark for hot-beds has been of 
prodigious ſervice to the curious in gardening, as many 
plants are, by this means, annually preſerved and raiſed, 
which no other method could have made to endure our 
-chmate-- | 
The dimenſions of theſe /oves muſt be wholly directed 


for the dry flove, the floor muſt be raiſed above the fur- 
face of the earth, more or leſs, according to the dryneſs 


The fire-place may be made either in the middle, or at 


longer, aud more moderately, than any other fuel, as 
alſo more uniſormly, and therefore requires leſs attend- 
ance. | JI — 


the front glaſſes muſt not, by any meaus, be opened, 
and the top ſhould be covered eicher with tarpaulins, or 
ſliding ſhutters, in bad weather. ET e 

The tender ſhrubs and exotic plants muſt be plunged in 


bage- tree, cocoa-tree, dumb- cane, fuſtic, logwood, man- 


top of the flues may be ſet the melon, thiſtle, the tender 
cereuſes, and the like. | 
The thermometer, by which the heat in the /e is re- 
gulated, muſt always be hung with its back to the ſun, 
and as far from the flues as may be. The proper ſtruc- 
ture of theſe ſhelers, for the curious part of the veget- 
able creation, is to have a green-houſe in the middle, and 
two /toves, and a glaſs-caſe at each end. The particular 
rules for the {tructure of all theſe, with plans of them, 
are accurately given by Mr. Miller in his Dictionary. 
SToveE, among Confectioners, denotes a little cloſet well 
cloſed on all des, wherein are ſeveral ſtories or rows of 
ſhelves made of wires one above. another, for the drying 
of ſweetmeats. g 


ttom of the baſe muſt be fitted ſo cloſe to the | 


Srovas 


Wd 
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by the number of plants intended to be preſerved; and 


one end, and the furnace muſt be contrived according to 
the nature of the fuel which is to be burnt there. "the 
beſt firing, when it can be had, is turf; for it burns 


The entrance into the bark-Aove ſhould always be either 
out of a green-houſe, or the dry ſtove, or tiſe through 
the ſhed where the fire is made; becauſe in cold weather 


their pots into the bark-beds ; ſuch are the cathew, cab- 


cinel, papaw-tree, ſour-ſop, and the like; and upon the. 


1 
N 


STOVER, a word uſed by country people for ſtraw or fod- 


S8TRAINED ſugar: See SUGAR. „ | 
STRAINING, 1s the clarification of a liquor, by paſling | 


SToves, at Sea, are ſquare boxes made of plank, and lined 
with brick, for burning charcoal in to dreſs the admiral's 
victuals. | 


der for cattle. | | 
' STOWAGE, in Sea Language, the general diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral materials contained in a ſhip's hold, with re- 
gard to their figure, magnitude, or ſolidity. The caſks 
which contain any liquid are, according to the ſea- phraſe, 
to be bung-up and b:/ge-free, i. e. cloſely wedged up in 

an horizontal poſition, and reſting on their quarters; fo 
that the bilges, where they are thickeſt, being entirely 
free all round, cannot rub againſt each other by the mo- 
tion of the veſſel. Dry goods are to be carefully enclofed 
in caſks, bales, caſes, or wrappers, and wedged off from 


the bottom and ſides of the ſhip, as well as from the | 


bows, maſts, and pump-well. Due attention muſt like- 
wiſe be had to their diſpoſition with regard to each other, 
and to the trim and centre of gravity in the thip ; ſo that 
the heavieſt may be always neareſt the keel, and the 
lighteſt gradually above them. Falconer. See ROLLING 
and TRIX. „ | 
STOWS, in Mining, are ſeven pieces of wood, ſet upon 
the ſurface of the earth, faſtened together with pins of 
wood. See SPINDLE. e 
STRABISMUS, Lrpabiouog See SQUINTING. 
STRAIGHT, STrEIiGarT, or STRAIT, in Hydrography, 
a narrow channel or arm of the fea, ſhut up between 


lands on either fide, and affording a paſſage out of one 


great ſea into another. 


There are three kinds of frejghts. 1. Such as join one 


ocean to another. Of this kind are the /tre;ghts of Ma- 


gellan and Le Maire. 2. Thoſe which join the ocean to 


a gulf: the /ireights of Gibraltar and Babelmandel 
are of this kind, the Mediterranean and Red Sea being 
only large gulfs. 3. Thoſe which join one gulf to 


another; as the /tre;ght of Caffa, which joins the Palus | 


Mrotis to the Euxine or Black Sea. 


The paſſage of /treights is commonly dangerous, on ac- |. 


count of the rapidity and oppoſite motion of currents. 


The moſt celebrated freight in the world is that of Gib- 


raltar, which is about one hundred and thirty miles long, 
and twelve broad, joining the Mediterranean fea with the 
Atlantic ocean, . 


The ſtreights of Magellan, diſcovered in 1 520, by F. Ma- 


ellan, were uſed ſome time, as a paſſage out of the 
North into the South Sea; but ſince the year 1610, that 


the /lreight of Le Maire has been diſcovered, the ſormer 


has been diſuſed ; both becauſe of its length, which is 
full three hundred miles, and becauſe the navigation 


thereof is very dangerous, from the waves of the North | 


and South Seas meeting herein, and claſhing. 


The freight at the entrance of the Baltic is called the | 


SounD. That between England and France, Le pas de 


Calais, or the Channel. There are alſo the freights of | 
Babelmandel, of WVeigats, of Jeſſo, of Anian, of Davis, 


and Hudſon, &c. | 


neck of land between two ſeas ; preventing the commu- 
nication thereof. 1 6 | 
STRAIGHT, in the Manege. To part, or go ſtraight, or 
right out, is to go upon a tread traced in a /traight line. 
When you would puſh your horſe ſowards, make him 
part ſtraigbt, without traverſing, or bearing ſidewiſe. 
STRAIGHT arches, and ſtairs. See the ſubſtantives. 


See LEGS. oy 


STRAIKS, in the Military Art, are ſtrong plates of iron, | 
ſix in number, fixed with large nails, called ftraik-nails, | 


on the circumference of a cannon-wheel, over the joints 


of the fellows, both to ſtrengthen the wheel, and to fave | 


the fellows from wearing on hard ways or ſtreets. 


STRAIN, or SPRAIN, a violent extenſion of the ſinews or | 


tendons of ſome muſcle. 


it through a ſieve, or filtre. | 

The word is derived from the French, efreindre; which 

is formed from ex, out of, and ſtringere, to preſs. 
STRAIT. See STRAIGHT. | 


reaching from the ſtem to the ſtern-poſt and faſhion- 


pieces; the loweſt of theſe, which is called the garboard- | 
fireak, is let into the keel below, and into the ſtem and | 


ſtern · poſt. 
They ſay alſo a ſhip Heels a ſtrate, that is, hangs or in- 
clines to one fide the quantity of a whole plank's breadth. 


STRAKES, or ſtreks, in Mining, are frames of boards fixed | 


on or in the ground, where they waſh and dreſs the 
ſmall ore in a little ſtream of water, hence called raked | 


| 


| STRAIGHT is alſo uſed in Geography, for an iſthmus, or | 


| STRAIGHT membered, called in French droit fur les jambes. | 


SrRAKESs, or STREAKs, in a Ship, the uniform ranges | 


of planks on the bottom and ſides of a ſhip, or the con-“ 
tinuation of planks joined to the ends of each other, and | 


* — — 


[ 


"ET 
STR AMONIUM, in dag. See Tuo 


STRAND and flream, in ren 


e uc ent Cu * 
all impoſitions upon goods or veel by i beton from 
STRAND, in Sea- phraſe, denot-s one of 18 a waa, 8) 
viſions of which a ROPE is compoſed © Wilts or d. | 
STR a ” alſo ed the ſea- beach: hence 2 ſhip , 
to be /iranded when ſhe h. | P 18 {aj 
thor: | | as Ta 2 Bround on tlie a 
Where a veſſel is franded, juftic | | | 
command 3 ee . | One ſal | 
for the preſervation of the ſhip; and of a Aſn 
war are to be aiding and aſſiſting, 12 * of men of | 
STRANGER, in Law, denotes a perſon whe 9 70 f 
8 ts an add. | "IX pri, ] 
2 us, a //ranger to a judgment Is py : 
ment does not belong} in which Ae 2 2 ſudg. j 
directly oppoſed to party or privy. word lud « 
STRANGALIDES, a word uſed by author - 
hard tumors in women's breaſts, arifin fro a "Fg I 
tions of obſtructed milk, after child-birth eweis E: 
STRANGLES, in the Manege, is a collect " 
mours formed in the b A dee of foul by 4 
ody of a young colt, whi 
voided by the noſtrils, or by a fuppuration of {4 mn 8 
or knots, that lie between the bones of the hs anch 7. 
=_ NR with impurities. as n 
e falſe ſtrangles happen in ol lat þ 5 
well l. i pow a See eee bet hare * 15 
STRANGULATIO, a word uſed to expreſs that % ”* 
ſuffocation which is common to women in }, " N 
orders, and for the ſtraitening of the melon pays 1 
nis. = 
STRANGULATORIA, in the Materia Medica "a 
by which Avicenna, and ſome other autho * 4 
called the doronicum, or leopard s bane. "I MY Caſe 
STR ANGURY, 7 gayſcuęia, formed from eat nt 50 
drop, and vp, wrine, in Medicine, a e eee, ho 
e eee and e emiſſion of urine, in way a 
mall quantities, and, as it wer diop; with u : 
— pain. 1 e ny REY < 
Some authors confound the /rangury, which the Lain 10 | 
call urinæ /{illicidium, with the urine incuntinentig The {t 
difference between them conſiſts in this, that, in the fo 5 4 
mer, the urine comes away with pain; in the latte ds 
without. The former proceeds from the acrimony of cider 
the urine; and the latter from a relaxation or pally of look 
the ſphincter of the bladder, which cannot keep the the 
neck thereof cloſe ſhut. | | | Kot. 
The vulgar generally underſtand by this word the thre mor; 
ſeveral complaints called by phyſicians firangury, Dr. with 
hrs and 1SCHURY ; the differences of which ar times 
_ thele. | | | | a lon 
The frangury is properly and diſtinctly a difficult ener- thi | 
tion of urine, which comes away by drops, with a fr Prornu/ 
ſation of a ſpaſmodic pain about the ſphincter and nec is rat 
of the bladder. 7 5 | often 
The dy/ury is a difficulty of making water, attended vi phriti 
a violent attempt and preſſure of the parts. This tome worſe 
times has its origin from the kidneys, ſometimes frm middl 
the bladder. ny, „ ; firang 
The iſchury is a total ſuppreſſion of urine for ſome days greate 
| without the leaſt drop being voided, or the patients fe But tl 
ing the leaſt ſtimulus toward attempting to void it. very i 
Theſe three diſtemperatures of the urinary organs, though ls of { 
very properly diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral names, 21% the ſe 
however, in reality, all the ſame in their origin, and is uſu; 
fer only in degree. Sg oor NT death 
In the frangury, the difficulty of voiding the urine ! People 
ſomewhat tolerable, and is not attended wich any ſnl and dr 
tion of heat, but rather with a coldneſs; and thoug! tie than a 
urine is voided only by drops, yet, as this is conunui * 5 
| ed « 


there is more in quantity voided in this than in the lame 
time in a dyſury, | ; 
The flrangury ſeems à ſort of middle complaint, © 
bined of the two others, the dy/ary and 1/c2ur) and ; 
differs in point of duration, being ſometimes f 


in the 
matte 
conge 
taken 


complaint of a few hours, and ſometimes fixing Ile by nit 
upon the patient for a long time. Sometimes ww live f 
idiopathic, and is properly a difeaſe in itſelf; but 10 x of 

co 


times it is ſymptomatic, attending nephritic comp ” 
of ſeveral kinds, | e 
Phyſicians alſo diflinguiſh the j/cbury into the FR 

1} thd 

modi 


dients 
uſual] 
ſions, 
the c 
is far 
of by 
cocti; 
of 
Man 
com 
the 
Uave 
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ore, 
4 | 


STR 


18 Is dittinguiſhed from theſe morbid affections, by its 
this is © 


ded with no pain, and always going off of itſelf. 

| of a STRANGURY. Theſe are frequent irri- 
S,mptome to make water, which are ſucceeded either by a 
ages + or a ſomewhat larger quantity, according to 
5 oe and violence of the caſe ;' there is always a 
e. of coldneſs while the urine is coming away, 
. heat afterwards; and the whole body is very fre- 
1 x affected with ſhiverings and ſudden coldneſs. 
720% the difficulty of voiding the urine is great, and 
#6 a violent; but in this caſe it does not go off as 
= 2 the urine is voided, but continues afterwards. 
14 iſchury, where there is for ſeveral days together 
: attempt to the voiding any urine, if the complaint is 
in the bladder, the patient feels a weight and preſſure 
a on the os pubis; but when the kidneys and ureters are 
| 1 fault, the pain is felt in the loins; and ſometimes this 
5 attended with heart-burnings, iſchiatic pains, and 
eren with diſorders of the ſtomach, and actual vomiting z 
and if the cauſe is ſome inflammable tumor, which is 
not unfrequently the caſe, 
lent, and the body is all over preternaturally hot. 

Tie dy/ury more 1 requently attacks thoſe who are ſubjed 
to the {tone in the kidneys or bladder, or to other ne- 
phritic complaints, and ſuch as have taken cantharides 
internally, and by that means brought an eroſion of the 
neck of the bladder; ſometimes, alſo, this becomes a 
ſymptom in byſteric complaints. Fg, 

The iſchury principally attacks young men, and moſtly 
thoſe of plethoric habits ; and thoſe who have been too 
free with hot medicines, ſtrong liquors, and powerful 
diuretics. SN 7 

Caſes. The cauſe of a Hrangury is a ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion of the ſphincter, and neck of the bladder, attempt- 
ing to throw off ſomething that is troubleſome ; and the 
f{ermentative ſtate of the urine, accuſed by many as the 
cauſe of this diſeaſe, has indeed no ſhare in the occafion- 
ing it. The dy/ury ſometimes has its cauſe and origin in 
the kidneys, ſometimes in the bladder, and when in the 
Jaſt place, a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the ſphincter is 


being atten 


often the caſe, and this is not unfrequently brought on | 


by a high diet, the feeding on very falt foods, or uſing 
too much ſpices. The i/chury is often occaſioned by ac- 
cidents, ſuch as ſtone, gravel, a worm, a grume of 
blood, or a collection of purulent matter ſtopping up 


the paſſage in the neck of the bladder; ſometimes it is 


occaſioned by a venereal caruncle, or inflammatory tu- 
mor; ſometimes by the weight of the uterus in women 


with child, when near the time of their delivery; ſome- 


times by external violence; and ſometimes by the fitting 
a long time drinking, without going to make water; but 
this laſt more rarely happens. 5 


Prognoftics in theſe Caſes. A ſimple and idiopathic frangury | 


is rather a painful than a dangerous diſeaſe 3 but if it 
oſten recurs upon the perſon, it beſpeaks a calculous ne- 


paritic complaint for its cauſe 3 and, in general, it is a 


worſe complaint in old people than in the young or 
middle-aged. The dyſury is of the ſame nature with the 
frangury in its event, but the longer it continues the 
greater danger there is of its bringing on ſpaſms and fevers. 


But though theſe two caſes ate not attended with any | 


very imminent danger, the i/chury is, eſpecially when it 
i of ſome days ſtanding ; for if it is not cured before 
the ſeventh day, an inflammatory fever comes on, which 
is uſually followed by a ſpeedy mortification, and by the 
death of the patient with hiccups and violent convulſions. 


People ſubject to i/churics are alſo in danger of dropſies; 


and dropſical people are more ſubject to this complaint 
than any others, eſpecially when the diſeaſe is increaſed 
92 conſiderable height. | 

Mibed of Cure, The ftrangury and dyſury are to be treated 
in the ſame manner. The acrimony of the fermentitious 
matter in the blood, which might be apt to occaſion new 
congeſtions, is to be obtunded, and the ſpaſtic motions 


Aaken off; both theſe purpoſes are excellently anſwered | 
whether given alone or mixed with ſome abſter- | 


vy nitre, 


ou ſalt, or with an abſorbent, mixed with a ſmall quan- 
ity of an acid to ſaturate it, and with a little cinnabar. 
; Iapound powder may be prepared of theſe ingre- 
Wes en a ſcruple of it given four times a day, will 
Nang, oon take off the complaint. The cooling emul- 
raed = with barley-water and almonds, and with 
Py eels, are alſo of great ſervice z and when there 
of bai f occaſion for medicines, gum arabic, and pills 
edlen, ane, are found very good ones; and de- 
5 — liquorice-root in barley-water, with ſyrup 
Man *mallows, may be drank in large draughts. 

people are alſo fond of external as, and re- 


commend onions 1 
the pubes, and ur roaſted and buttered, to be applied to 


uncl. goat's ſuet to be rubbed warm a ut the 
Vol. IV. No 348. t 


then the pains are very vio-,| 
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In caſes of the i, hury there is occaſion for greater medi: 


cines, and the method muſt neceſſarily be varied, ac- 
cording to the ſtate of the patient, and the caufe of the 
diſeaſe. The firſt thing to be done is the injecting an 
emollient clyſter to — the bowels, for when theſe 
are emptied, the other complaint will be much more ea- 


ſily removed: after the clyſter, powders compoſed of 


cinnabar, nitre, and diaphoretic antimony, are to be 
given, to prevent an inflammation in the abdomen, and 
to attemperate the offending matter: When theſe things 
are done, the peculiar cauſes of the diſeaſe are to be ex- 
amined. If a plethora and violent emotion of the blood 
be in fault, making a congeſtion of it at the kidneys ; in 
this caſe, if the before mentioned methods do not take 
effeCt, bleeding in the foot will be of ſervice, and an ex- 
ternal uſe of camphorated ointments probably will com- 
plete the cure. When the cauſe is a ſpaſtic conſtriction 
of the the ureters and kidneys, then the relaxing medi- 


cines are to be given, and gentle purges of ſenna, manna, 


and the like, will be of great uſe. Externally warm 
baths, oily liniments and ointments, and emollient ca- 
taplaſms, are alſo great aſſiſtants to the internal medi- 
cines. | | 

If a ſmall ſtone, or a grume of blood, or mucous mat- 
ter, or a worm, have ſtopped up the paſſage, and pre- 
vented the urine from paſſing after the clyſter, and the 
powders are found not to have the deſired effect, the ca- 
theter is to be introduced ; or if the ſtone be lodged in 
the urethra, the injecting a little oil may be of uſe to lu- 
bricate the paſſage, and eaſe its way out. When a ge- 


nuine nephritis is the cauſe, this is firſt of all to be 


regarded, and treated in the common way. See NE- 
PHRITIS and STONE. | | | 
If a venereal caruncle be in the way, it muſt be taken 
down by the ſurgeon with the ſeptics uſually employed 


on thoſe occaſions; and if the caſe be violent, and of this 


kind, the cure muſt be perfeCted by treating the patient 
in the uſual method in venereal caſes. | 


If an inflammatory tumor ſtops the neck of the bladder, 


this is to be diſcuſſed by reſolvents internally taken, and 
externally applied to the pubes; and if there is an ero- 
ſion, or ulceration, balſamics are to be given, and par- 
ticularly the pills of boiled turpentine. Iſchuries, in in- 


fants, are cured by giving crab's eyes, and the like pow- 


ders, with the uſual catarrhal medicines, to the nurſe who 


gives them ſuck, Finally, in caſes of grown people, as ſoon _ 


as the urine comes away at all, the common diuretics are 


to be given, as the daucus-ſeeds, and the like, with gen- 


tle purges at the intermediate times; but it is a very 
dangerous practice to give diuretics before the cauſe of 
the obſtruction is removed, ſince they always add greatly 
to the pain and miſery of the patient. | 

There is no medicine ſo uſeful in theſe caſes as nitre, 
and it is better given in ſubſtance than any other way; 


for its dulcified ſpirit, though well known as a diuretic, 


is leſs ſafe than the ſalt itſelf. Many people have a great 
opinion of ſpecifics in theſe caſes, and golden-rod, and 
mouſe-ear and ground-ivy, are accounted of that num- 
ber, as alſo violet-ſeeds, and powder of egg-ſhells; but 
it ie a very dangerous thing, in caſes of ſo great import- 
ance, to rely upon uncertain remedies. A common 


ftrangury often is carried off by mere diluters, ſuch as tea, 


barley-water, or any other watery liquor, drank in large 


quantities till a ſweat comes on; and in the gentler caſes, 


where theſe alone are not quite effectual, there is no 


tharides, there is no remedy ſo powerful as warm milk 
alone, drank in large quantities. The great Mr. Boyle 
has alſo ſaid much in favour of Venice ſoap on this occa- 
ſion. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 534, 535. See Sup- 
PRESSION of Urine. . | 5 


Strangury is a well known effect of bliſters; for prevent- 


better addition to them than a little nitre. Bleeding, in 
time, often prevents great miſchiefs from theſe diſorders; 
and in caſes of a dyſury, brought on by the taking can- 


ing which Dr. Greenfield, about the beginning of this 
century, diſcovered, that camphor had a power of cor- 


recting this effect of cantharides: and Dr. Home, in his 
Clinical Experiments, has found the efficacy of cam- 
phor rubbed on bliſters with this intention : and he hag 
alſo removed, ſuddenly, a /irangury in a typhus, by 
rubbing oil of camphor on the ancles. However, Dr. 


Heberden (Med. Tranſ. vol. i. p. 470.) ſuggeſts a query, 


whether experience ſufficiently warrants that virtue 
ſometimes aſcribed to camphor, of preventing a fran- 


gury ? Two ſcruples of it (he ſays) given to a woman in 
a clyſter, proved fo irritating, as to bring on pains re- 
ſembling thoſe of labour. Another woman was ſeized 
with a ſtrangury ſoon after ſhe had taken a camphor bo- 
lus, which the imputed to the camphor, and no other 
probable cauſe of it could be aſſigned. Camphor is in 
its ny nearly 
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of which taken internally, brings on a frangury as cer. 
tainly as cantharides, | 


STRAP, among Surgeons, a ſort of band uſed to ſtretch 


out limbs in the ſetting of broken or disjointed bones. | 


See BANDAGE. 

S1Ra?, in a Ship, the rope which is ſpliced about any 
block, and made with an eye to faſten it any where on 
occaſion. 178 N 

STRars, in the Manege. The firops of a ſaddle are ſmall 
leather-/traps, nailed to the bows, of the ſaddle, with 
which we make che girths fait to the ſaddle. 

STRAPADO, or S rRAPPADo, a kind of military puniſh- 
ment, wherein the criminals hands being tied behind 
him, he is hoiſted up with a rope to the top of a long 
piece of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the ground ; 
{o that, by the weight of his body in the ſhock, his arms 
are diſlocated. Sometimes he is to undergo three /trapa- 
dos, or more. = 
The word is formed from the French eſtrapade, which 
Gonifies the fame, and which is ſuppoſed to come from 

the old verb eſtreper, to break, extirpate, or from the 
Italian ſtrappata, of the verb ſirappare, to wreſt by 

Force. | 

81 APAZINO, in Ornitbolagy, the name of a bird of the 
wheat-ear kind, with a white rump and tail, and of a 
browuiſh yellow on the head and back; its wings are va- 
riegated with black and yellow, and its beak is longer, 
and of a browniſh yellow colour; throat, brealt, and 
belly, of a yellowiſh white. It is common in Italy, 


and is frequently brought to market among the ſmall | 


birds. Bellonius de Avibus. 
STRASTTES, SrasirEs, or STAXITES, a ſtone deſcribed 
by the writers of the middle ages, and famed for its ima- 


ginary virtue of promoting venery, aſſiſting digeſtion, | 


and the like, and that whether taken inwardly, or out- 
wardly applied. It is not eaſy, from the accounts they 
have leſt us, to gueſs what ſtone they mean. 


STRATA, in Natural Hiſtory, the ſeveral beds, or layers | 


of different matters, whereof the body of the earth is 
compoſed. Tbe ſtrata include all the layers of earths, 
minerals, metals, ſtones, &c. lying under that upper 
_ tegument or ſtratum, the turf or mould. „ 
The time when thoſe ſeveral ſtrata were laid, was 
doubtleſs at the creation; unleſs, wich ſome great natu- 
raliſts, as Steno, Dr. Woodward, &c. we ſuppoſe the 
globe of caith to have been diſſolved by the flood. | 
At that time, ſays Dr. Derham, whenever it was that 
the terreſtrial globe was in a chaotic ſtate, and the earthy 
particles ſubſided, then theſe ſeveral beds were repoſited 
in that commodious order wherein they are now found; 
and that, as is aſſerted, according to the laws of gravity, 
the lower ſtill heavier than the upper. 


But Dr. Leigh, in his Natural Hiſtory of Lancafhire, | 
ſpeaking of the coal-pits, denies the /trata to lie accord- | 


ing to the laws of gravitation; obſerving, that the ſtrata 
there are firlt a bed of marle, then free-ſtone, next iron- 
ſtone, then coal, or channel-mire, then ſome other /rata, 
then coal again, &c. This determined Dr. Derham to 


make a nicer inquiry into the matter; accordingiy, in| 
1712, he cauſed divers places to be bored, laying the 


ſeveral /irata by themſelves, and afterwards determined 
very carefully their ſpecific gravity. The reſult was, 
that in his yard the ſtrata were gradually ſpecifically 
| heavier and heavier, the lower and lower they went; 
but, in another place in his fields, he could not perceive 
any difference in the ſpeciſic gravities. TT: 
Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their operator 
Mr. Hawkibee was ordered to try the ſtrata of a coal- 
pit, which he did to the depth of thirty /tratza ; the thick- 
neſs and ſpecific gravity of each whereof, he gives us in 
a table in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and from the 
whole makes this inference, that it evidently appears, 


the gravities of the ſeveral ſtrata are in no manner of or- 


der; but purely caſual, as if mixed by chance. | 
The molt frequent opportunities we have of obſerving 
theſe in England, is in the coal-mines in coal-countries, 
Here we find them lying in a regular manner, on what 
appears to us a plane, as we ſee any ſmall part of it; 
but when we conſider the ſame ſtrata, according to the 
globular figure of the earth, and ſuppoſe the maſs of the 
earth to conſiſt of the foregoing, and perhaps in diffe- 
rent parts, and at different depths of ſtrata, of ten thou- 
ſand other kinds, all originally, while in a ſoft and fluid 
ſtate, tending toward the centre, we ſhall find that it 
mult mechanically, and almoſt neceſſarily follow, by the 
continual revolution of the crude maſs from welt to eaſt, 
like the winding up of a jack, or the roliing up of the 
leaves of a paper book, that every one of theſe ſtrata, | 
though they each reach the centre, muſt, in ſome place 
or other, appcar to the day, or on the ſurface. In which 
calc there needs no ſpecific gravitation to cauſe the lighteſt 
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to be uppermoſt ; and were it practieable to f 
centre of the earth, all the /irata that are won, 
in every part, and, according to 
librata * Add to this, ag hn Ln Ponderiy,, 
tion of Dr. Stukely, the precipices of all ban an obſeryz, 
weſtward, whereas the aſcent to the eaſt us ate to the 
dual. Philof. Pranf. No. 391, p. 396. is More gu. 
5TRATARITHMOMETRY, formed from 
cpihſaos, number, and t rp, meaſure, in W.. 255 arm, 
drawing up an army, or any part of it mY me art of 
-geometrical figure; and of expreſſing the ny given 
men contained in ſuch a figure, ag they Kung ber of 
either near at hand, or at any diſtance aſh * 
STRATAGEM, fparrynua, formed from Rac „ 
or command an army, a military wile, or a i ang I tad, 
ſurpriſing or deceiving an enemy. ne m un, 
The ancients dealt very much in ſeratagems, h 
derns wage ur m_ NN and on the 2 2 
tinus has made a coſjlectio i : 08 
War. | T ” is ancient ſir atagen: of 
STRATEGUS, gears, in Antiquity, an officer 
the Athenians, whereof there were two Choſen = 
to command the troops of the ſtate, "T0 
Plutarch ſays, there was one choſen from out of exe 
tribe; but Pollux ſeems to ſay, they were choſen * 
terently out of the people. The people themſelre oy 
the choice; and that on the laſt day of the year = Why: 
called Pnyx. The two ſtrateg: did not command e hs 
but took their turns day by day; as we find from He 
rodotus and Cornelius Nepos. Sometimes, indeed. 
when a perſon was found of merit vaſtly ſuperior * 
exceedingly famed in war, the command was 1511 ; 
him alone: but it was ever a rule, not to put any bels 
in the oſſice but whoſe eſtate was in Attica, and * 
had children, that there might be ſome hoſlages aſk 
curities for his conduct and fidelity, 
Conſtantine the Great, ' beſides many other privileges 
8 to the city of Athens, honoured its chief magi. 
trate with the title of Meſa Ergaſnſeg, Magnus Dur. 
STRATIFICATION, STRATIFIcATIo, in Chemiſt 
the arrangement of different matters in ſeveral firata 4 


d link to 
Ould he the 


ſuper ſtratum, and marked in books of chemiſtry with 

This operation is uſed in calcining of minerals or metal 
with ſalts, or other matters. ERS. | 
Jo purify gold by cementation, they ſiratify lamine or 
plates of gold in a crucible, with a dry paſte called a. 
ment. | 

STRATIOTES, in Botany. See Mater ALox, and IV 
{cr VIOLET. | 


[STRATOR, among the Romans, an officer who took car 


of the horſes furniſhed by the provincials for the public 
ſervice. _ | | | 
5TRATOR Is allo uſed for an officer in the army, whoſe bi- 
ſineſs it was to take care there was nothing in the roads 
to hinder or incommode the army in its march, For 
which purpoſe he ordered banks and ſteep eminences to 
be levelled ; laid bridges, cur down woods, and aſſitel 
the quarter-maſter to find out places proper for trank 
porting the army over rivers. 
STRATOR is alſo uſed for an equerry, who held the bridi 
of the prince's horſe, and aſſiſted him in mounting. Ti 
officer was by the Greeks called aNABOLEUS. _ 
STRATOR likewiſe denotes a ſurveyor of the higle 
"WAYS; 3 : | 
9TRAWBERRY, fragaria, in Botany, a genus of the 
icoſandria polygynia claſs, Its characters are theſe: the 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, which is cut 
into ten parts at the top; the flower has five roundi 
petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, and ſpread 
open, and twenty ſtamina, terminated by moon. Apel 
ſummits, with a great number of germina, celebs ue 
a head, each having a ſingle ſtyle, inſerted in the 1 0 
the germen, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas; the head _— 
ward becomes a large ſoft pulpy fruit, which, if lh 
falls away, leaving ſmall angular feeds in the epa. 
ment. There are four fpecies. : a 
The common, or wood ſtrawberry, 18 frequent * 
woods of England, and is thence tranſplanted inte 8 
dens. Of this ſort there are three varieties, en 
common ſort with red fruit; the white uad wy 
| and the green wy 
berry, by ſome called the pine-apple frawberry, on 
908 of its rich flavour. The ſcarlet flrawberrys er, 


, p q woods 
irginia, where it grous in the 
was brought from Virginia, 8 gallen 


came originally from America, n 
vated in the Engliſh gardens : there 15 2n ! 
of this called the globc hautboy. The ( 
was firſt brought to Europe from America, 


layers, alternately ; called alſo by the Latins, /iratun} 
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tier, engineer to che French king, and cultivated in the 
got gen at Paris, whence it was conveyed to Hol- 
royal 897. England by Mr. Miller in 1727. 
land, and to Engles e eee 
er ſoil for /frawberries is a light hazely loam, 
The heben; the ground, which ſhould be moiſt, muſt 
wt oi ug, and very carefully cleared of all noxious 
he we ber. ot much dunged; and when it is levelled even, 
wt he marked.out into beds about four feet wide, 
It ſhou athway between each bed of two feet broad. 
E theſe beds ſhould be planted four rows of 
mew ſo that they may ſtand about a foot diſtant from 
e in the rows, and they ſhould be planted at 
5 7 foot plant from plant in each: and if there be 
ao ſon after they are planted, they ſhould be well 
a to ſettle the earth to their roots. This is the 
aer diſtance for the wood firawberry, which is of the 
1 routh of any; but the ſcarlet and hautboy /iraw- 
. ſhould have but three rows of plants in each bei, 
8 alteen inches diſtance from row to row: and from 
int to plant. And finally, the large Chili frawberry, 
iich is the largeſt grower of all, muſt be ſet at two 
ſeet diſtance plant ſrom plant; and there ſhould be only 
two 19'S in a bed. : R 
The whole ſucceſs in the mayagement of ſlrawberries 
depends on tie proper choice of all the ſorts of plants; 
many of them being blind, or having flowers without the 
{-male organs of generation, with few if any ſtyles, 
though they may abound with ſtamina. Strawberry 
nts ſhould therefore never be taken from old neglect- 
el beds, where they have a multitude, of ſuckers : thoſe 
off.ſets, which ſtand neareſt to the old plants, ſhould be 
preferred to thoſe which are produced from the trailing 
alks at a farther diſtance; and the wood. ſirawberry 
i beſt when the plants are taken fieſh from the woods, 
if the plants are fruitful. | 8 | 
The beſt time to remove theſe plants 1s October, that 
they may take root before the froſt ſets in. W. hen the 
plants have taken new roots, the next care 1s, if the 
winter proves ſevere, to cover them with tanner's bark, 
or law. duſt, or ſea· coal aſhes, or the decayed leaves of 
| trees. The following ſummer the plants ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds, and the runners pulled off as faſt as 
they are produced: in autumn the plants ſhould again be 
dvefted of any ſtrings or runners, and the beds cleared 
from weeds, and ſome earth laid over the ſurface of the 
beds between the plants, together with ſome old tanner's 
bark. In the ſpring, when the danger of froſt is paſt, 
the loil ſhould be looſened and ſtirred, and thus the bark 
wil be buried, and afford a good dreſſing for the fraw- 
leries: about the end of March, or beginning of April, 
i tle ſurface of the ground ſhould be covered with moſs, 


which will keep the ground moiſt. The ſoil in which | 


the Chili frawberry ſucceeds beſt is a very ſtrong brick 
eath, approaching near to clay. The ſorts which are 
proper for forcing early, are the ſcarlet and wood /traw- 


or ſtoves, or even upon common hot-beds. The me- 
thods practiſed to retard this fruit are to plant them in 


flowers when they firſt appear, „ 

Theſe beds, however well managed, will not continue 

god above three years; and the beds of the firſt year 

bearing but ſew fruit, it is neceſſary to new-plant ſome 

lteth ground every third year, and deſtroy the old beds, 

1 ie new ones mult be ſirſt of one year's growth. 
crent 


but the white. f. uited one is, of all others, the beſt fla- 
Wured, thoug 


T1107 1 ; | . | 
in oil are ry is cultivated in the ſields in that country; 
al 15 much ſtronger and larger plant than any of our 
ed by 


. and its fruit is as large as a walnut, but not fo 
d 

UER fruits, 

MW BERRY-blite. See BLITE. 


|, CV BERRY cinquefoil. See CiNQUEFOIL., - 
80 \WRERRY ſpinach. See B NR 
1 ae Pinac dec BLITE. 
rk v-trte. See Ax BU Tus. 
the 1 wg EsTRay. | f 
ate lee, ., in Huſbandry, a particular ſort of til- 
the N © way of doing it is to plough one furrow, and 
th * el 0 that but half the land is ploughed, each 
Vo med. 1. bis ſo lying on that which is not; when this is 
10 ; will. is then clean ploughed, and laid ſo ſmooth that 
ich " Nos 28, at lowing time, to be as plain as beſore. 
dy fnouph * wnen lean or poor lands are not ſwardy 
Ul, he car clean tillage, nor light enough to lie to 
ti fo forcing © intent of this tillage is to keep the ſun 
INK th; 


tis wo on too much; but in many places they 
ond o avin + De land too faſt, and therefore are not 
AM ,,.; > <courle to it. | 


ri * ee ANCHOR. 
ec Ca 


1s a 5 given to the ſmaller and looſe 


berries, and this may be done on the borders of hot walls, | 


| 


the coldeſt part of the garden, and to cut off all the 


palates prefer different ſpecies of /trawberry, | 


h it is but a very bad bearer. The great | 


led as our own /!rawberries. Miller, See Su- 


s R 


particles of the mineral, in the form of ſmall pyranlids 
of various planes, very broad at the baſe, and tapering 
to a point at the top ; theſe are detached from the bryle 
or backs of ſundry lodes, which are ſituated on hilly 
grounds, and carried down from thence by the retiring 
waters of the deluge, or floods of ſubſequent dates, and 
collected in large heaps in the vallies. This is found in 
different places, at different depths; and ſometimes ſtra- 
tified between what is called a firſt, ſecond, or third 
ſhelf, The ſtratum of Aream-tin may be from one to 
ten feet thickneſs or more ; in breadth from one fathom 
to almoſt the width of the valley; and in fize from 4 
walnut to the fineſt ſand, which laſt makes the principal 
part of the ſtratum, being intermixed with ftones, gravel, 
and clay, as it was torn from the adjacent hills. Hence, 


STREAMING, or s$TRE a M-2bork, denotes the manage- 


ment of the /lream tin. The firſt part of this buſineſs, 
after ſecuring the ground which contains it, is to fink a 
hatch or ſhaft, three, five, or ſeven fathoms deep, to the 
rocky ſhelf or clay on which the tin is ſtratified. If vpon 
trying a thovel of it, it be worth working, the operator 
digs an open trench in the loweſt part of the valley, 
which be calls a level; and this ſerves to drain off all 
water from the workings. Thoſe places that are rich in 
ore are called beuheyle, or /:ving ftream. The fAreamer 


next carries off what he calls the overburden, 1. e. the 


looſe earth; rubble, or ſtone which covers the fream z 
and the ftream-tin is dug up and waſhed at the ſame 
time, by caſting every ſhovel of it as it riſes into a rye, 
which is an inclined. plane of boards for the water to 
run off, about four feet wide, four high, and nine feet 
long; in which with ſhovels they turn it over and over 
again under a caſcade of water that waſhes through it, 


and ſenarates the waſte from the tin, till it becomes one 


half tin. Ihe belt of the tin is collected by its ſuperior 
gravity, in the head of the tye under the caſcade; and 
the refuſe and ſoil are caſt into the beds of adjacent rivers, 
or buried under the gravel and ſtones that form the inte- 
rior {trata. This kind of tin is dreſſed by waſhing it 
again in a ſmaller tye, called a gounce, with a leſs cur- 
rent of water and greater care. Ihe richer part is put 
into large vats, and the waſte is dreſſed again, till what 


remains becomes refuſe ; the tin is then ſifted through 


wood or wire ſieves, which ſeparate the greater and 


ſmaller particles: the ſmalleſt tin is put into another 


firmly weaved horſe-hair ſieve, called a diliver, by which 
it is made falcable. os | 

Some of the nodules of tin are ſmelted as they come out 
of the tye ; but thoſe which are mixed with water, as 
well as the refuſe of the poor tin, which were in the 
tails of the tye and gounce, are triturated and pulxeriſed 


from the tin by ſeveral ablutions, as in the dreſſing of 
mine-tin. See Dreſſing of. OREs. | | 
Befide theſe /ream-works, there is another ſort occaſion- 
ed by the refuſe from the ſtamping-mills, &c. which are 
carried by the rivers into the lower grounds, and after 
lying ſome years and collecting there, yield ſome money 
to the laborious dreſſers, called /apprors, probably from 
the Corniſh word, lappior, or dancer, from the method 


of moving up and down with naked feet in the BuD- 


DLES, to ſeparate the tin from the refuſe. Stream-tin is 
then carried to the blaſt-furnace, called the blowing=- 
houſe, in which a fire is made with charcoal, excited 


by two large bellows, which are worked by a water- | 


wheel. The tin and charcoal are laid in a furnace, made 


by moor-ſtones and clay, well cemented, and cramped _ 


together with iron, called the caſtle, ſtratum ſuper ſtra- 
tum, in ſuch quantities, that from eight to twelve 
hundred weight of tin, by the conſumption of eighteen 
to twenty-four ſixty-gallon packs of charcoal, may 
be ſmelted in a tide, or twelve hours time. The 


hole at the bottom of the earth into a moor- ſtone trough, 
called the Heat; whence it is laded into lefs troughs or 
moulds, each of which contains about three hundred of 
metal, called flabs, blocks, or pieces of tin, in which 


ſize and form it is ſold in every market in Europe. This, 


on account of its ſuperior quality, is known by the name 
of grain-tin, which formerly fetched a price of 7 5. and 


of late is advanced to 10 5. or 125. more per hundred 


than mine-tin is ſold for, becauſe it is {melted from a 
pure mineral by a charcoal fire; where:s mine-tin is 
uſually corrupted with ſome portion of mundick, or 
other minerals, and is always ſmelted with a bituminous 
fire, which communicates a harſh ſulphureous quality to 
the metal. Pryce's Mineral. p. 136, &. 
STREAMERS, in a Ship, the fame with PENDANTS. 
STREIGHT. See STRAIGHT. | 


STREN A, in Antiquity, new years gifts; preſents made 


out of reſpect on new year's day; as an happy augury 

for the enſuing year. . | | 

The ancient lawyers derive the word hence, that theſe 
preſents 


in the ſtamping mill, ſo that all waſte may be cleared 


tin is ſorced out by the blaſt of the bellows through a 
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prefents were only given viris ſ{renuis ; Symmachus adds, | 
that the uſe hereof was firſt introduced by king Tatius, | 


Romulus's colleague, who received branches of vervain 
gathered in the ſacred grove of the goddeſs Strenia, as a 
happy preſage of the beginning year. | 
Anciently, a pound of goid was given to the, emperors 
every new year's day, by way of Arena. Du-Cauge ob- 
ſerves, that /trina, or ſtrinna, denoted a kind of tribute | 
which the people of Dalmatia or Croatia paid to the Ve- 
netians, or to the kings of Hungary, whom they obeyed 

voluntarily. 

STRENGTH, vis, force, or power. 
The /trengths of different animals of the ſame ſpecies, or 
of the ſame animal at different times, are demonſtrated 
to be in a triplicate proportion of the quantities of the 
maſs of their blood: the whole /?rength of an animal is 
the force of all the muſcles taken together; therefore, 
whatever increaſes /rength, increaſes the force of all the 
muſcles, and of thoſe ſerving digeſtion, as well as others. 
See MUSCLE. 1 0 | 
Yet, notwithſtanding the truth of this, the quantity of 
blood may be increaſed in ſuch circumſtances, as to abare 
the Hrengtb. The equilibrium between the blood and 
veſſels being deſtroyed, wonderfully lefſens the /rength. 
The ſudden ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, though it in- 
creaſes the quantity of the blood, as it muſt conliderably 
do ſo, by Sanctorius's calculation, yet it leſſens the 
ſtrength; becauſe the retained matter, being what ought 
to be evacuated, ſo alters the texture of the blood, as to | 
make it unfit for muſcular motion. | 
Suppoſe the increaſe of quantity to be conneQed with an 
extraordinary viſcidity, the quantity of ſmall ſeparable. 
parts decreaſing, as the viſcidity increaſes, the quantity 
of animal ſpirits ſeparated in the brain will be leſs ; and 


the tenſion of the fibres being in proportion to the ani- | 


mal ſpirits forced into them, they will not be able to coun- 
terpoiſe the great weight of the blood, and ſo the ſtrength 
will be diminiſhed. EE Dh : | 
Bellini proves, that if the blood be ſo vitiated, as to in- 


creaſe or diminiſh /rength, it amounts to the ſame as if | 


the blood were in a natural ſtate, but its quantity in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed in the ſame proportion: ſo that 
the blood, when vitiated, may ſo impair the /frength of 
the muſcles, as even to ſpoil digeſtion ; and yet, in ſome 


caſcs, it may be ſo vitiated, as to help digeſtion, and in- | 


creaſe ſtrength. | 2 x 5 

M. De la Hire, in a calculation of the ſrength of a man 
in drawing and bearing, ſhews, that the „ rengih of an 
ordinary man walking in an horizontal direction, and 


with his body inclining forwards, is only equal to twenty- 
ſeven pounds; which is much leſs than one would have 


imagined. | 5 
He adds, that this force would be much greater, if the 
man were to walk backwards; and that it is for this rea- 
ſon, the watermen fetch their ores from before back- 
wards: and though, he obſerves, the gondoliers of Ve- 


nice fetch them the contrary way, yet this is, becauſe 
they chooſe to loſe the advantage of ſtrength, to have | 


that of ſeeing the place they are going to, in the nume- 
rous turns and canals they there meet with. | 
It is known by experience, that a horſe draws, horizon- 
tally, as much as ſeven men; conſequently, his frength 
will be 189 pounds. A horſe, as to puſhing forwards, 
has a great advantage over a man, both in the ſtrength 


of its muſcles, and the diſpoſition of the whole body ; | 
but the man has the advantage over the horſe in aſcend- | 
ing. M. de la Hire ſhews, that three men, laden with | 


100 pounds apiece, will aſcend a pretty ſteep hill with 
more eaſe and expedition, than a horſe loaden with 300 


2 je „ 
akewell, in his Apology, p. 238, furniſhes us with 
abundance of inſtances of extraordinary ſtrength, 


wo 


91 RENGTHENERS, corroborants; ſuch medicines as add 
to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids, 1 5 
Strengtheners differ from cordials, as a bandage does from 

a fleſh-bruſh: the latter are ſuch as facilitate and drive 
on the vital actions; but the former, ſuch as conſirm the 
ſtamina, and maintain the ſolids in ſuch a condition, as 
to exert themſelves into action on all proper occaſions, 
with the greateſt force and vigour. 
The continual waſte which conſtant motion makes in the 
conſtitution, were it not for frequent and proper ſupplies, | 
would ſoon wear the body quite out. The attritions and 
abraſions of the circulating fluids would quickly carry 
away the canals in which they circulate, were not ſome- 
what furniſhed in their compoſition, which is ſuited to 
fall into, adhere with, and recruit, that which is waſhed 
off. And thoſe particles muſt be much more diſpoſed ſo 
to do, whoſe adheſions are greateſt, when once they 
come into contact; ſuch are thoſe of bodies we call gu- 
tinous, and which eaſily form themſelves into jellies, and 


p. 232. 5 f 
STRENGTHENING pills. See Pits. uk, 


STREPSICEROS, in Zoology. See SHEEP. 


| STRETWARD, in our 01d /Friters, an offcer vio eri 


STR 


very light, by the over-propottion of their g 

their ſolidities, whereby their motions wel lrſares g 
guid, when in circulation; and, whe 1 
coheſions will be much the ſtronger 
they happen to fall into contact. See Nur N 
Medicines of this tribe are therefore of gr ry os 

hectics; where the ſwift motion of a this ſeriies i 
wears away the ſubſtance of the body inſte 1 Dosch 
riſhing it; for they not only retard the Wat Of now: 
tion, but give ſuch a weight and conſiſtence 1 3 a 
as fits them alſo for nouriſhment, There : Ys. 
other cauſes, which may weaken the ſolids 1 "Wil 
or occaſioning them to relax too much. Wini 
Whatſoever therefore acts as a ſtimulus 
corrugates the fibres into a more corpadted 8 
moſt auſtere and pointed bodies do, will 1 
weakneſs, and increaſe ſtrength; and as too ek A 


. \ 3 
ture may alſo contribute to ſuch a relaxation oY 
U 


no other quality but that of abſorbin ro k 
ſuch ras war humidities, may deſerve, there q 
dentally, to come under this denomination, TY 
An artificial method of procuring a powerful, fat 
innocent frengthener, is the following. Put half » g 
of fine Peruvian bark, reduced to a ſubtile 5 0 
a long or tall glaſs body, and pour upon it two qu . 
ſpirit of wine; ſhake them well together, and ft de 
in a ſand-heat two or three days, or till the ſpirit of vi 
is of a fine purple colour; pour off this tincture | 
preſs the feces very ſtrongly, to get it all aw; * 
return the powder into the ſame veſſel, and boy onj 
two quarts of ſtrong white wine; ſet this in 21 
two or three days, then pour off this tincture; m 
with the former, and putting the whole into a glaſs bo 
diſtil off a great part of the ſpirit of wine; then putt 
remainder into a glazed earthen pan, and evaportte i 
the form of an extract, adding, toward the end, thy 
ounces of ſyrup of orange-pee]. 
This is the invention of Charas, and ſeems the beſt pre 
paration of bark known. Befide all the common cſs] 
which the bark is given, this preparation may be ried 
other weakening diſtempers, as well as intermitting 
vers, as the inconveniencies attending the taking theby 
In ſubſtance are obviated by this preparation, which 
equally powerful and innocent. It may be aromatize 
pleaſure with any of the eſſential oils. Shaw's Lectur 


der, 
the we 


of {pu; 


called 


STREPITOSUS, the name of a diſtemper common to RIC 


inhabitants of ſome parts of the Alps, in which the Wt - 
neck and arms, are ſo diſtended with flatulencies, 1 751 
make a noiſe, when ſtruck, like a dry bladder halt 1 an 

ſtended with wind, - _ | Thet. 


STRETCH. When at ſea they are going to boilt the nhl © 
or hale the ſheet ; they ſay, Stretch forward the t hes 
meaning, that the part which the men are to | 2 
by, ſhould be put into their hands, in order to of 5 
aling. No ; | ob 
STRETCHER, in Sea Language, a fort of itaf fx Ind 
thwart the bottom of a boat, for the rower to place! and fr 
_ againſt, in order to communicate a greater effort a7 

is Oar. | the fi 
STRETCHING, in Navigation, is generally under |, rh 
imply the progreſſion of a ſhip under a great ſurface de 


fail, when cloſe-hauled. The difference between d the 27 
term and STANDING, conſiſts apparently in the qua Wd © 
tity of ail, which, in the latter, may be very mode Theſe 
but in fetching generally ſignifies exceſs ; as, We" ng qu 
the enemy at day-break /?retching to the ſouthward, for dif 


der a crowd of fail, &c. Falconer. _ | anus. 
STRETTO, in the Hlalian Muſic, is ſometimes uſed toll elo, 
nify that the meaſure is to be ſhort and concile, 111 manng 
ſequently quick. In this ſenſe it ſtands oppot the ſci 
LARGO. | tues v 
| ſineſs it was to take care of the ſtreets, like out — 
of the highways, or rather ſcavenger. F the g. 
STREVER, in Uchthyology, a name gwen by mar | ome | 
fiſh called by authors aſpcr piſciculus. Gelner, i The « 
cular, calls this fiſh 60B1vs ber. on earths 
STRLM, in the Ancient Architecture, the liſt, ens ture, 
which ſeparate the ſtriges or flutings of — | of a 
STrIE, among Naturaliſis, denotes the {mall g ſurfac 
channels in the ſhells of cockles, ſcollops, Les 7 | gers, 
STRIATA corpora, a term uſed by . ; vun of the 
two protuberances of the BRAIN upon the e litle 


teria / 


waa as conkiſtencies ; ſor the parts of ſuch bodies are 


MEDULLA oblongata. g An ness 
STRIATED leaf, among Botani/is. See LEA. ſpotte 
STRIATED alt. See DTALK- | ven ! varie 
STRIATULA, in Natural Hiſtory, * nuf w 6 

Lhuyd to a ſpecies of falle PLANTS 00 ſtry 
remarkable for their /friated appearance 51 Hill 


V 


| ture, and light 


S TR 


iO, a name given by ſome authors to any ſort of 

ence. | 

guns er 83 an inſtrument for ſtriking off 

IR 5 of corn. | 

the r in Keane, the ſame as SPHINCTER. 

R dentiums a grinding of the teeth. Proſper Al- 
Ain his treatiſe De Præſag. Vit. et Mort. Mgrot. 
_—_ that a /fridor dentium, which he calls a convul- 

* 7 che teeth, has been frequently obſerved to be a 
bon 1 ſymptom 3 and he confirms his obſervations by the 
3 of Hippocrates. James. ; Ts 
01 among the Romans, a ſpace or interval in a 

.. a hundred and twenty feet long, and fixty feet 

9) vſed for currying and rubbing down the horſes. 
9 is alſo uſed for a furrow drawn out at length, for 
ron row, or ſeries of any thing, and by ſurveyors for 
e. | 
ab the Ancient Architecture, are what in the mo- 
| FLUTINGS. : 

* ks denominated, as being ſuppoſed to have 

— originally intended to imitate the folds or plaits in 

women's robes 3 which the Latins call Arigæ. The fillets 

« ſpaces between them were called /ir:@. 

15 IG, an inſtrument uſed among the ancients in their 

| baths, and at ſome of their gymnaſtic exerciſes. 

It ſerved to abſterge the ſweat, or other ſordes from the 

body. Perſons who intended to bathe, or to uſe any of 

nefe exerciſes, when they entered the gymnaſium, put 
of their cloaths in the apodyterium; alter which, ſuch 
of them as intended to box, wreitle, or uſe any of the 
more violent exerciſes, went into the aljpterium, where 
| they were anointed, and thence returning into the place 
where the duſt was, they were ſprinkled with this as they 
paſſed along, and then entered upon their ſeveral exer- 
cles; after this they returned to the alipterium, where 
they had the ſweat and ſordes wiped off from their bo- 

dies by the alipta with an iron /irigzl. 9 

The fordes taken off from the body, and conſiſting of 

oil duſt, and ſweat, were preſerved for medicinal pur- 

poſes, and we find them uſed among the old phyſicians. 

The ſerigils were of the ſhape of a gardener's knife; they 


TRIDO 


| were made of different materials, as ivory, horn, gold, 


flvcr, iron, braſs, and the like; but in ſome after-times 


S the word was only uſed to ſignify a linen cloth, ora piece | 


of ſpunge, which every one carried about him for his own 
uſe. The ſordes, ſaved for medicinal purpoſes, were 
called /frigmenta. | | 


from the ſkins of thoſe that bathed in the baths and places 


of bathing places, or ſtatues ſet up in them. | 

Theſe were all reſerved for medicinal purpoſes, and were 
properly of three kinds. The firſt, or bath /r1gments, 
conſiſted of the ſweat, oil, and ſordes, collected in thoſe 
places. The ſecond kind was the /?rigments of the pa- 
keſtra, conſiſting of the ſame things, with the addition 
ot duſt, which was thrown upon the bodies of the per- 
ſons before they entered on thoſe exerciſes. The third 


and from the ſtatues, of whatever materials they were 


the firſt and ſecond kind might always be aſcertained, 


was collected from them with it. 


TRIGMENTUM, the filth, dirt, or ſordes, abſterged | 


of public exerciſe among the ancients, or from the walls 


kind was that collected from the walls of the gymnaſia, | 
made, which were placed there. Hence the nature of 


but that of the third was very different ; for as it was of- 
ten collected from braſs and copper ſtatues, it partook of 
the nature of the ruſt, or zrugo of thoſe metals which 


Theſe ſirigments were ſuppoſed to be of a heating, dry- 
a0 quality, and diſcutient; they were, therefore, uſed 


8 TR 


STRIGOSULA, in Natural Hiftory, a de ven by Mr 
' 'Lhuyd to a ſpecies of 0e 02 cell g re” 
STRIKE, or STRYKE, a meaſure, containing four buſhels ; 
two of which make a quarter. | 


A STRIKE of flax is as much as can be heckled at one 
handful. X | 
STRIKE, Or STRIKING, is a ſea- word, variouſly uſed. 
When a ſhip in a fight, or upon meeting with a man of 
war, lets down, or lowers her top-ſails, at leaſt half- 
maſt high; they ſay, She ſtrikes : meaning, ſhe yields or 
ſubmits, or pays her devoir to that. man of war, as ſhe 
paſſes by. See JEERS, SAIL, and SALUTE. 
When a. top-maſt is to be taken down, they ſay, Strike 
the top-maſt. | 
And when any thing is let down or lowered into the hold, 
they call it /triking down into the hold. | 


Alſo when a ſhip touches ground in a ſhoal-water, they 
ſay, She ſtrikes. | 


STRIKE a hull. See Hul L. 
STRIKE @ nail, in the Manege, is to drive through the 


horſe's ſhog, and the horn or hoof of his foot, and to ri- 
vet it for holding on the ſhoe. 


STRIKE @ vein, in the Manege. See BaR. 

STRIKING. - The puniſhment appointed by our laws, 33 
Hen. VIII. cap. 12. for friking in the king's palace, 

| where his roya! perſon reſides, whereby blood is drawn, 


ſure; and alſo loſs of the offender's right hand, the ſo- 

lemn execution of which ſentence is preſcribed in the 
ſtatute at length, See Lord-STEw AKD, | 
Weſtminſter-hall, or at the aſſiſes, is made ſtill more pe- 
nal than even in the king's palace. By the ancient com- 
mon law, before the Conqueſt, /rikins in the king's. 
courts of juſtice, or drawing a ſword therein, was a ca- 


in ſuch court of juſtice, whether blood be drawn or not, 
or even aſſaulting a judge, fitting in the court, by draw- 
ing a weapon, without any blow ſtruck, is puniſhable 
with the loſs of the right hand, impriſonment ſor life, 
and forfeiture of goods and chattels, and of the profits 
of his lands during life. | 


By 5 & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 4. if any perſon ſhall mali- 


church-yard, or ſhall draw any weapon with an intent 
to /irike another with it, he ſhall upon conviction, by 
verdict of twelve men, or by his own conteſſion, or by 
two lawful witnefles, at the aſſizes or ſeſſions, be ad- 
judged to have one of his cars cut off; and if he have 
no ears, he ſhall be burned in the cheek with a hot iron, 
having the letter F, whereby he may be known for a 
fray-maker and {'tghter;z and befides ſhall be 1% facto 
excommunicated... | in | 
STRIKING-<vatch. See WATCH. | | 
STRIKING-wheel, in a Clock, the ſame with that which by 
ſome is called the p;n-wheel, becauſe of the pins which 
are placed on the round or rim (which in number are the 
quotient of the pinion divided by the pinion of the de- 
tent-wheel.) In ſixteen days clocks, the firſt, or great 
wheel, is ufually the pin-wheel ; but in ſuch as go eight 
days, the ſecond wheel is the pin-wheel, or /tri4ing- 
us . See CLOCKWORK. | | 
STRILLOZZO, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome au- 


by ſome accidental variegations. 


or 8 the parotides, and for condylomata of the | STRING, in Muſic. See Corn. 
e 


mus. Tho 


manner of a cata 


tues were uſed to cleanſe old ulcers. 
dIRIGONIENSIS terra, 
teria Medica, 


the gold-mines at Str 
ome places as an aſtringent and ſudorific. 


he characters b 


earths, are theſe, > 


of a ſtrong, b 


7 but dull red, and is of a tolerably ſmooth 
ce. It is apt to crumble to pieces between the fin- 
ns the ſkin in handling. It melts freely in | ri 


gers, and ſtai 
the mouth, 
Ittle aſtring 


nels between the teeth. 


ſpotted with It is ſometimes veined and 27 | 
..— en Imall molecule of an earth, like the whitiſh | But it is now found, that not the whole of that other 
firing doth thus tremble ; but the ſeveral parts, ſeverally, 


Variegations of the red F 
itrveſcence with 


of the pakeſtrz were uſed to diſcuſs col- 
lections of matter about the jointsY and applied in the 

er plaſm, were ſaid to be of great uſe in 
the ſciatica; and thoſe collected from the walls and ſta- 


earth of Strigonium, in the Ma- 
a red earth of the bole-kind, found about 


igonium in Hungary, and uſed in 
y which it is known from the other 


It is but of a coarſe and impure tex- 
ter than moſt of the boles; in colour it is | 


and has à remarkable ſmoothneſs, but very | it, i 
ency in its taſte, and leaves a ſenſible gritti- 


rench bole. It makes a flight 


If two „rings or chords of a muſical inſtrument only dif- 
fer in length; their tones, that is, the number of vibra- 
tions they make in the ſame time, are in the inverſe ratio 
of their lengths. If they only differ in thickneſs, their 


the tenſion of frings, to meaſure it regularly, they muſt 
be conceived ſtretched or drawn by weights; and then, 


ratio of the ſquare roots of the weights which ſtretch 
them; that is, e. gr. the tone of a /tring ſtretched by. a 
weight 4, is an octave above the tone of a /tring ſtretch- 
ed by the weight 1. 15 4 
It is an obſervation of very old ſtanding, that if a viol or 
lute-/{ring be touched with the bow, or hand, another 
ng on the ſame, or another inſtrument, not far from 
? in unifon to it, or in oCtave, or the like, will at 
the ſame time tremble of its own. accord. See UNI- 
SON. 


aqua fortis, or any oth n- I are uniſons to the whole, or the parts 
um, and ſuffers q , y other acid me according as they ) p 


Uilt's Hiſt, of Þ 
4 { fl. 75 
or. N. Ve 34g. 5 


no change of colour by burning. 


of the /tring ſo ſtruck. Thus, ſuppoling AB to be an 
| 8 H upper 


is perpetual impriſonment, and fine at the king's plea- 


But /riking in the king's ſuperior courts of juſtice, in 


pital felony; and by our modern law, a ſtroke or a blow _ 


ciouſly /rike another with any weapon, in any church or 


thors have called the emberiza alba, or bunting, or per- 
| haps a bird ſomewhat different from our bunting, and 
common in Italy; for it is not yet aſcertained, whether 
the frillozzo ſpecifically differs from the bunting, or only 


tones are in the inverſe ratio of their diameters. As to 


cxteris paribus, the tones of two /?rings are in a direct 
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STR 


upper oftave to ac, and therefore an A 


uniſon to each half of it ſtopped at 4 75 
| 1 2 


o 


B | 


if while ac is open, AB be ſtruck, the two halves of 


this other, that is, a 5 and bc, will both tremble ; but 
the middle point will be at reſt; as will be eaſily per- 
ceived, by wrapping a bit of paper lightly about the 
firing ac, and removing it ſucceſſively fron 
the ſtring to the other. In like manner, if AB were 
an upper twelfth to a c, and conſequently, an uniſon to 
its three parts @1, 1 2, and 2c; if, ac being open, 
AB be ſtruck, its three parts @ 1, 1 2, and 2ic will ſeve- 
rally tremble z but the points 1 and 2 remain at reſt. 
This, Dr. Wallis tells us, was firſt diſcovered by Mr. 
William Noble of Merton college; and after him by Mr. 
T. Pigot of Wadham college, without knowing that Mr. 
Noble had obſerved it before. To which we may add, 
that M. Sauveur, long afterwards, propoſed it to the 
Royal Academy, at Paris, as his own diſcovery, as it 1s 
Hke enough it might be; but upon his being informed, 
by ſome of the members then preſent, that Dr. Wallis 
had publiſhed it before, he immediately reſigned all the 
honour thereof. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. i. p. 606. 
STRING, in Ship Building, the higheſt range of planks in 


a ſhip's cieling; or that which lies between the gunwale, | 


and the upper edge of the upper-deck ports. 
STRINGS of metal, a term uſed by our miners to expreſs 
thoſe thin and ſmall veins of ore, into which the beds or 


rom one end of 


veins degenerate toward their terminations. 'Theſe are 


from an inch to a tenth part of that in thickneſs, and 


run through the ſolid rocks to a great diſtance. The ore | 
in them is uſually very pure and rich, and as they lie in | 


the rocks, communicating with the larger veins of ore, 
they reſemble the ſeveral ſmall brooks and rivulets in a 


hilty country, which by degrees uniting all their ſtreams, | 


form the rivers. | 


STRING-HALT, a ſudden twitching or ſnatching up of 


a horſe's hinder leg, much higher than the other, as if 


he trod on needles ; generally befalling only the beſt met- | 
tled horſes, and ranked in the number of ſpavins. See 


OPAVIN. | 


It frequently happens upon taking cold, after bard riding, | 


or ſore labour; eſpecially upon waſhing him when too 


hot, which chills the blood, and ſo benumbs the ſinews, 


as to take away the ſenſe and feeling of the member. 
To cure it, the middle vein is taken up above and under- 
neath the thigh z under which is found a fring, which 
is to be cut away, and the part anointed with butter and 
ſalt. | | 
STRINSIA, in Ichthyclogy, a name given by authors to tha 
ſpecies of the gadus, which is called by ſome lota, and 
by others muſtela fluviatilis; by us in Engliſh the EEL.- 
out. Olaus Magnus calls it the borbocha. wh 
STRIP, at Sea. A chaſe is ſaid to /rip himſelf into ſhort 
or fighting ſails, when he puts out his colours in the 
poop; his flag on the main-top; his ſtreamers or pen- 
dants at the end of his yard-arm ; furls his fprit-ſail ; 
peeks his mizen; and flings his main-yard. In which 
caſe, the chaſer muſt prepare himſelf for fight. 


To STRIP the maſts, is to unrig a ſhip, or diveſt the maſts 
of their machinery and furniture, otherwiſe called diſ- 


mantling. 


STRIP ED ſtalk, See STALK. 


STRIPED velvet. See VELVET. e 
STRIVALE, in Ichthyology, the name uſed by many for the 
fiſh more uſually known by the name of AER, the boar- 


fiſh, See Tab. of Fiſh, Nꝰ 19. | 


SIRIX. See OW. . 5 4 
STROAKING, a method of cure which ſome people have 


given into, in certain diſeaſes, conſiſting in a mere ap- 


plication of the hand to the part affected, in the way of 
friction or rubbing. _ | 4 


That FRICTION has very conſiderable uſes in many dic. | 
eaſes, is allowed. But as to the particular efficacy of 


the firoak of particular perſons ; we ſee little foundation 
for it in nature. Experience, indeed, ſeems to afford 
ſome ; to which we do not well know what to object. 
Mr. Thoreſby, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 256. 
P- 332. or Abr. vol. iii. p. 11. gives ſeveral very remark- 
able inſtances of cures performed by that famous ſtroater, 


— Greatrix ; and adds, that when Mr. Greatrix ftroats 
only for pains, he uſes nothing but his hand; but that 


for ulcers, or running ſores, he uſes ſpittle on his hand 
or fingers. 8 | 
STROBILE, a word uſed by chirurgical writers to expreſs 
a pledget of a twiſted form. | 1 
9TROBILITES vinum. See VIN U. 
8 TROBILUS, among Botaniſts, a kind of PERICARPIUM, 
formed of an amentum, or number of vaginz with con- 
torted points applied cloſe to one another. 


TROBULUS, among the Ancients, a kind of mitre, 


| 


which roſe to a height by many wing: 

| and uſed by the Basie % Jr 2 r 

| mans wore the APEX, which had a hi h 

STROCAL, in Glaſs-making, a long — 
a ſire- hovel, uſed to empty the metal out 
into a whole one. 

STROKE, in Sea Language, a ſingle ſwee 
rowing. Hence they ſay row a long ſtr 
tended to puſh the veſſel forward th 


inſtrument f 
12 
of a broken N 


P of the Oars in 
obe 2 Which ls It 
e more readily. 


[STROKESMAN is the pe. ſon who rows the h 


in a boat, and gives the rote whi ndmoft on 
low; ſo that al ihe oars 5 eee 8 des are to {gl, 
STROMATE US, in chhyology, a gems of © 
malacopterygious, or ſoft-finned kind, acc "og of tte 
tedi, but of the order of apodes in the Line 0 Ar 
tem; the characters of which are theſe - 4 
compreſſed ; it has no belly-fins, and has 0 a head ig 
fin, which is extended over the whole back? . backs 
very forked ; the mouth is very ſmall; the the tal 
placed in the jaws and palate and the dong 1 
and broad; the body is oval and ſlipper Tt 
two ſpecies, viz. the ſtromateus FTA TOR ol 
which is a broad, flat, and ſhort ſea-hh Con ang 
ſembling the turbot in figure, and thin both 0 ry, re 
and belly, but ſwimming erect, not flatwiſe: © 00 
of the back is a pale blue, and that of the 0 col 
belly a filvery white; its back and upper nal 
ſides are beautifuily variegated with jellow I "2 
ſpots, and towards the belly with others of x nd 
lour: on the ſides there are two longitudinal line f 
ſtraight and the other crooked ; the ſkin is thin 2 
covered with ſcales. Its common ſize is Sue © 5 
and half weight. It is caught in the Meibes 
and brought to market at Rome under the name ft 
lampuga, and is a very delicate fiſh, Ray. 
A other ſpecies is the /romateus unicoler or pany d 
merica. | 
STROMBUS, in Conchyliolegy, the name of a genus of 
ſhells, nearly allied to the buccinums, and called by th 
generality of authors TUKkBo0. _ Des. 9D 
The ſrombus, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of th 
teſlacea order of worms; the characters of which = 
that ite animal is a ſlug ; the ſhell is univalve and fra; 
the opening much dilated, and the lip expanding - 
terminating in a groove. Linnæus enumerates twenty. 
nine ſpecies. See SHELLS. 
STROMLINGUS, in 1chthyo/ogy, a name given by fone 
_ writers to the aras of the Greeks, which is no other than 
the common herring. 5 | 
There is no other difference between the /fromling and 
herring, but that the former is ſmaller. __ 
STRONG place and pulſe. See the ſubſtantives. 
STROP, in a Ship, a piece of rope ſpliced into a circulxt 
wreath, and uſed to ſurround the body of a block; fo 
that the latter may be hung to any particular {lation 
about the maſts, yards, or rigging. 
Strops are alſo uſed occaſionally to faſten upon any lays 
rope, for the purpoſe of hooking a tackle to the eye, « 
double part of the trop, in order to extend, or pull wit 
redoubled effort upon the ſaid rope; as in ſetting up 
the rigging, where one hook of the tackle is fixed in 
trop applied to the particular ſhroud, and the othert 
its laniard. Falconer. _ | 3 | 
STROPHE, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a ſtanza, d 
certain number of verſes, including a perfect ſenſe ; fue. 
ceeded by another, conſiſting of the ſame number and B 
meaſure of verſes, and in the ſame diſpoſition and ritle 
mus, called 4NTISTROPHE. 1 
What the couplet is in ſongs, and the ſtanza in eft 
poetry; /trophe is ip odes. = 
The word is Greek, geogn, formed ſrom 5p5pu, Tum 
becauſe at the end of the Hrophe, the ſame meaſures . 
turned again; or rather, as the term related principal 
to the muſic or dancing, becauſe, at firſt coming in; 
chorus, or the dancers, turned to the left; and, un 
meaſure ended, they turned back again to the right. 
STROPHIARIUS, among the Romans, a perſon 4 
prepared and made the /{rophia. See STROPHIVT , 
STROPHIUM, among the Romans, a ſhort ſwath or _ 
whereby the young women kept down the fwelling 
their breaſts. | bend. malt 
STROPHIUM was likewiſe a bandage for the head, m 
of two or three garlands of flowers tied . au 
STROPPUS, among the Romans, the thong wit 
the oars were tied to the SCALMUS: | 
STRUCTURE, in Architecture. See BUILDING, | 4 
STRUFERTARII, among the Romans, perſons ur 
paw ſome kind of ſacrifices near the trees 
een thunder-ſtruck. - fruit 
STRUMA, formed, as ſome will have it, £ un i 
becauſe they grow inſen6bly, /fru&" 5 Vs tee 


d 0 


had 


11 


„ in 


2 


STR 


5 urgery, tumors ariſing moſt uſually on 
and e, Lale alſo ſcrophulæ, and popularly 
| or king's evil. 

e call them Noe], fores. 
MARIA, 7 name by which Galen has called the 
, n Botany, a genus of the Hyngengſia mono- 
STE claſs, Its characters are, that the calyx is quin- 
ae that the corolla has five petals, and chat the 
101 is a monoſpermous berry. There is only one 
bbs, | iven by ſome of the old 
8, in Botany, a name given by ſome of th 
en to he cucubalus, or berry-bearing CHICK- 
Nhat this name from its being found of ſervice in /?ru- 
hulous 
3 ſeems to have been derived from the 
word halicaccabum, or the 8 the ancients 
eſteemed both theſe plants ſpecies of nightſhade; and 
ſome of them have plainly deſcribed the cucubalus under 
the name of ſolanum hortenſe. SE 
RUN TIACGER, ar#ic bird, or LANs paraſiticus in 
the Linnæan ſyſtem of Ornithology, 1s a ſpecies of GULL 
found in the Hebrides and Orkneys, with a duſky hooked 
bill, and narrow noſtrils. In the male, the crown of the | 
head is black; the back, wings, and tail duſky ; the hind- 
part of the neck and lower fide of the body white ; the 
tail conſiſts of twelve feathers 3 the legs are black, ſmall, 
and ſcaly : the female is entirely brown. | 
Theſe birds purſue the leſſer gulls till they mute for fear, 
and catch up their excrement, and therefore they are 
ſometimes called dung-hunters, as well as another ſpecies 
of the gull called MARTINAZZO. 


See EviL and 


STRUPPI, among the Romans, garlands or wreaths of | 


vervain, wherewith the ſtatues of the gods were crowned. 
STRUT, a term uſed by ſome builders for that BRACE 
which is framed into the king-piece and the principal raf- | 


ters. 5 | | 
STRUTHIO, in Ornithology, See OSTRICH, 
STRUTHIOLA, in Botany, a genns of the tetrandria mono- 
oma claſs in Linnæus's mantiſſa, of which he enume- 


rates two ſpecies, both of which are found at the Cape | 


of Good Hope. . 
STRUTHIOMELA, a word uſed by Pliny and the ancients | 
to expreſs a ſort of quinces, which were ſmaller than the 
common kind, and of a ſweeter juice and leſs aſtringent. 
STRUTHIOPTERI, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to 

a ſeries of flies, of the claſs of thoſe which do not feed 
on fleſh: theſe have remarkable ſhort wings, and are al- 
ways found on flowers and leaves of plants. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of theſe. The moſt frequent among us 
are a white-bodied one with black wings, which cover 
but a very ſmall part of the back, and with feathered 
wings; and two others with long bodies, of a duſky grey, 
fireaked with white. Theſe are all early flies, being 
found in the ſpring in hedges and buſhes, 
dIRUTHIOPTERIS, in Botany, a name by which Tra- 


zus, and ſome other authors, have called the /onchitzs, or | 


SPLEEN-wort. 


SRUTHIUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
Greeks to a plant called by the Latins /anaria herba, 
from its uſe in the manufacture of their wool. Many 
have ſuppoſed the cha/cuſa of the ancients to be the ſame 


with this plant, but this is an error, for the chaſcuſa of | 


the Greeks 1s the antirrhinum of the Latins, as 1s plain 
from Pliny and the ſame author tells us, that it has 
leaves like thoſe of flax, ſmall, narrow, and ſmooth. 


All the accounts we have of the flruthium is from Dio- 


corides, who ſays, that it was a kind of thiſtle, ſome- 
What reſembling the ſcolymus, and having a large root, | 


ng, and of the thickneſs of two or three fingers, and | 


very ſharp prickles on the leaves. This ſhort account, 
ouch not enough perhaps certainly to inform us what | 


me plant was, is yet abundantly ſufficient to prove, that | 


as not the chaſcuſa, or antirrhinum. 1 
"od ew the Fr aihine celebrated among the Romans for 
11 es; but all the account we have of it from them 

„ad it was a prickly plant, and was very common in 


tt ] . * 0 . . , 
* Grecian iſlands. This however is ſufficient to con- 
Vince us of the | 


and the Mrucium of the later v 
e oftrucium is the 
no means be 
Plant; yet Macer ha 
triduted to the Sm 
Which Theophraſty 
i VTHIUM, in th 
gon wild pl 


riters to be the ſame plant. 
Smyrnium, or Alexanders, and can 


s made them the ſame, and has at- 
yrnium, or Alexanders, the virtues 
s gives to the /lruthion. 

e Materia Medica, is uſed by modern 
me of the luteola, or DYERS-weed, a 


ſwellings, when externally applied. | 


great error of thoſe who make this plant | 


ſuppoſed the fame with this prickly | 


STU 


STRYCHNUS, a name given by the ancients to tlie plant 


we call ſolanum, or NIGHTSHADE. Some of the old 
authors have alſo called this zithymal; and in the times 
of Theophraſtus we find that tithymal and nightſhade 
were ſynonymous terms. See Manicum ftlrychnum. 

Strychnus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of the pen- 
tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are, that the co- 
rolla is divided into five ſegments, and the fruit is a ſingle- 
celled berry, with a woody bark. There are two ſpecies, 


which are the Nux wvomica, and the L1GNUM colubri- 
num. | 


STRYKE. See STRIKE, >> 5 
STUB, in the Manege, is uſed for a ſplinter of freſu-cut 


under-wood, that goes into a horſe's foot as he runs; 
and piercing the ſole through to the quick, becomes 


more or leſs dangerous, according as it ſinks more or leſs 
into the foot. | 


STUC, or STucco, in Building, a compoſition of white 


of. brick-work appearing through it. 


marble pulverized, and mixed with plaiſter or lime; the 
whole fitted and wrought up with water ; to be uſed like 
common plaiſter. | 


This is what Pliny means by marmoratum cpus, and alba- 
rium opus. See Mosaic, &c. 
Of this are made ſtatues, buſts, baſſo relievos, and other 
ornaments of architecture. SeeSTATUE, &c. 
A /tucco for walls, &c. may be formed of the GROUU 
or putty, made of good ſtone-lime, or the lime of cockle- 
ſhells, which is better, properly tempered and ſufficient- 
ly beat, mixed with ſharp grit ſand, in a proportion which 
depends on the ſtrength of the lime: drift ſand is beſt 
for this purpoſe, and it will derive advantage from being 
dried on an iron plate or kiln, ſo as not to burn ; for 
thus the mortar would be diſcoloured. When this is pro- 
perly compounded, it ſhould be put up in ſmall parcels 
againſt walls, or otherwiſe to mellow (as the workmen 
term it); reduced again to a ſoft putty, or paſte, and 
ſpread thin on the walls without any under coat, and 
well trowelled. A ſucceeding coat ſhould be laid on; 
before the firſt is quite dry, which will prevent joints 
| Much depends 
upon the workmen's giving it ſuſhcient labour and trowel- 
ling it down. if this /ucco, when dry, is paid over 
with boiling linſeed oil, it will laſt a long time, and not 
be liable, when once hardened, to the accidents to which 
common /7zcco is liable. | 
Liardet's, or, as it is commonly called, Adam's oil-cement, _ 
or /tucco, is prepared in the following manner: for the 
firſt coat, take twenty-one pound of fine whiting, or 
oyſter-ſhells, or any other ſea-ſhells calcined, or platter 


of Paris, or any calcareous material calcined and pound- 


ed, or any abſorbent material whatever proper for the 


purpoſe; add white or red lead at pleaſure, deducting 


from the other abſorbent materials in proportion to the 
white or red lead added; to which put four quarts, 
beer- meaſure, of oil; and mix them together with a 
grinding-mill, or any levigating machine: and afterwards 
mix and beat up the ſame well with twenty-eight quarts, 


| beer-meaſure, of any ſand or gravel, or of both, mixed 
and ſifted, or of marble or ſtone pounded, or of brick- 


duſt, or of any kind of metallic or mineral powders, or 
of any ſolid material whatever, fit for the purpofe. _ 

For the ſecond coat, take ſixteen pounds and a half of 
ſuperfine whiting, or oyſter-ſhells, or any ſea- ſhells cal- 


cined, &c. as for the firſt coat; add fixteen pounds and a 


half of white or red lead, to which put fix quarts and 


a half of oil, wine-meaſure, and mix them together 


as before; afterwards mix and beat up the ſame well 
with thirty quarts, wine-meaſure, of fine ſand or gravel 
lifted, or ſtone or marble pounded, or pyrites, or any 
kind of metallic or mineral powder, &c. This compo- 

ſition requires a greater proportion of ſand, gravel, or 
other ſolids, according to the nature of the work, or the 
uſes to which it is to be applied. If it be required to 


have the compoſition coloured, add to the above ingre- 


dients ſuch a proportion of painter's colours, as will be 
neceflary to give the teint or colour required. In making 
the compoſition, the beſt linſeed or hempſeed, or other 
oils proper for the purpoſe are to be uſed, boiled or raw, 
with drying ingredients, as the nature of the work, the 
ſeaſon, or the climate requires, and in ſome caſes bees- 


wax may be ſubſtituted in place of oil; all the abſorbent 


and ſolid materials muſt be kiln-dried. If the compo- 
ſition is to be of any other colour than white, the lead 
may be omitted, by taking the full proportion of the 
other abſorbents; and alſo white or red lead may be ſub- 
{tituted alone, inſtead of any other abſorbent material. 

The firſt coat of this compoſition 1s td be laid on with a 
trowel, and floated to an even ſurface with a rule or 
darby (i. e. a handle-float:) The ſecond coat, aſter ic is 


laid on with a trowel, when the other is nearly dry, 


\ foven, ant with narrow leaves and yellow 
TRUTHLyY 8 x 
Wider, 18 alſo uſed by ſome for the ſaponaria, OT 


ſhould be worked down and ſmoothed with floats edged 
with horn, or any hard ſmooth ſubſtance that docs not 

{tain. 
4 


ner; only that the boom, which extends their bottoms, 


STUFF, croſigrained. See CROSS-GRAINED. 


— — — — 


STU 


ſtain. It may be proper, previous to laying on the 


compoſition, to moiſten the ſurface on wh. ch it is to be 
laid by a bruſh with the ſame ſort of oil and ingredients 


which paſs through the levigating machine, reduced to a | 


more liquid ſtate, in order to make the compoſition ad- 
here the better. This compoſition admits of being mo- 
delied or caſt in moulds, in the ſame manner as plailterers 


or {tatuaries model or caſt their /{ucco work. It alſo ad- 


mits of being painted upon, and adorned with landſcape, 
or ornamental, or figure-painting, as well as plain paint- 
ing. For the invention of this /iucco Mr. Liardet ob- 
tained a patent in 1773 for fourteen years, the term of 
which was extended to eighteen years in conſequence of 
an act of parliament in 1776. For compoſitions very ſimi- 
lar to the preceding patents were granted to Dr. Wark 
in 1765, to Mr. Emerton in 1771, and to Mr. Rawlinſon 
1772. ; 
| Dr. Shaw informs us in his Travels (p. 286), that the 
cement or mortar uſed in Barbary, which is apparently 
of the ſame conſiſtence and compolition with thole of the 
ancients, is made in the following manner: they take 
two parts of wood-aſhes, three of lime, and one of fine 
ſand, which, aſter being well ſiſted and mixed together, 
they beat for three days and nights inceſſantly with wooden 
mallets, ſprinkling them alternately and at proper times 
with a little oil and water, till they become of a due 
conſiſtence. This compoſition, he adds, is chiefly uſed 
in their arches, .ciſterns, and terraces; but the pipes of 
their aqueducts are joined, by beating tow and lime to- 
gether with oil only, without any mixture of water. 
Both theſe compoſitions quickly aſſume the hardneſs of 
ſtone, and ſuffer no water to pervade them : and will, 
therefore, anſwer the purpoſe of /?rcco. 


For othey compoſitions of a like kind, ſee MokrAR, | 


Mor TAR for ſun-dials, &c. and PLASTERING. 
STUD, in the Manege, denotes a collection of breeding 
horſes and mares. See Breeding of HoRSEs and MARE. 
STUDDING-ſails, in a Ship, are certain light fails ex- 


tended, in-moderate and ſteady breezes, beyond the ſkirts | 


of the principal ſails, where they appear as wings on the 


rard-arms : hence ſome have called them coosE-wings. 


The origin of the name has been variouſly aſſigned : ſome 
have derived /udding from ſcud, becauſe the ſmall fails 


uſed in $SCUDDING are neariy of the ſame ſize and figure 
with the lower fudding-ſails : others have ſought its ety- 
mology in eddy, becauſe theſe ſails feel the effort of a 

breeze, and ferve to puſh the ſhip forward, and to give | 
her head way; ſo that ſhe becomes ſuſceptible of the | 
power of the helm, and is retained in a ſteddy courſe 


whence /edding-ſails, afterwards corrupted into /indding-" 
ſails. Others again derive /iudding from the Saxon /?ed, 10 
aſſiſt, whence theſe ſails which helr be ſhir courſe are 

called fteading, /tedding, or ſludding - Dy, 
The top-mait /tudding-{ails, or thoie uch are ſet on 
the outtide of the top-fails, are ſpread below by a boom, 
which, {liding out from the extremities of the main and 
fore-yards, puſnes oat their lower corners; and their 
upper edges, which are attached to a light pole, are 
hoiſted up to the top-ſail-yard-arms. The lower ſtudding- 
fails, which are fpread beyond the ſkirts or leech of the 
main-ſail and fore-ſail, are fixed. nearly in the ſame man- 


is generally hooked to the chains by means of a GoosE- 


nec“; or elle {wings off along with the ſail, to which it 


is ſuſpended; being kept ſteddy behind by a rope called 
the Gx. Falconer. ff. Ea Tir 


STUFF, in Commerce, a general name for all kinds of fa- | 


brics of gold, ſilver, filk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread, 
manufactured on the loom; of which number are vel- 
ogy brocades, mohair, fattins, taſfeties, cloths, ſerges, 

- MC» RE | 
STUFF 1s particularly uſed for certain kinds of flight 
woollen ſtuffs, uſed principall 
wear; as linſeys, rateens, &c. | 
STUFFS, bleaching of. See BLEACHING, 


STUFFS, fulling of. See FULLING. | 
DTUFF, in Naval Language, any compoſition, or melted 
maſs, uſed to ſmear or daub the maſts, ſides, or bottom 
of a ſhip. That which is chiefly uſed for the lower maſts 
is ſimply turpentine, roſin, or varniſh of pine: for the 
top-maſts, tallow or butter: for the ſides, turpentine, var- 
niſh of pine, tar and oil, or tar mixed with oil and red | 
oker z and for the bottom, a mixture of tallow, ſulphur, 
and roſin or tar; whale oil and broken glaſs; or any 


part of theſe ingredients: and this operation is called | 


giving a new coat of /uffto the maſts, ſides, &c. Fal- 
coner. See Pay and Snrp. | 
STUFFING, or ConctsTion, in Medicine, the name of 
| a diſtempered ſtate of the body, in which there is a ſpe- 
cial and peculiar direction of the blood, in larger quan- 
tities than ordinary, to ſome particular places, in order 


y for linings, and womens | 


— 


to its there making its way out by an hemorg, 
relieving nature from an over-abundant quanth * 
that the reſt may circulate the more freely and ity of i, 
Congeſtions differ in regard to the places Ar f 
pear; ſome are made in the head, others in th \ Þ 
ſome in the hypochondria, and ſome in the likes real 
others in the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. In this allo Ui 
ſome regularity in regard to the age and conſt; there is 
the patient; for in young perſons congeſtions 8 
made in the head, in middle-aged people in the e 
and in thoſe ſomewhat farther advanced in year wie 
Be abdomen. | ven toward 
Medical writers diſtinguiſh congeſtions into two k; 
complete, and the er + an conples pn, 


| 

are thoſe in which the blood is directed to ſuch ; . 
where it is natural and eaſy for it to be diſcharged by p f 

hxzmorrhage ; ſuch are the head, the lungs, the Ach 
and inteſtinum rectum; and in which it is ay : 
large quantities to the very parts, ”" { 
The incomplete conge/7ions, are thoſe in which the b 1 1 
is indeed directed toward theſe, or the like parts fo ] 
. . rom 

whence it ought to be diſcharged, but never is cartied t 87 
them, or indeed near them, but collecting itſelf 16 STI 
ſtance from them, can never come to a diſcharge braks i 
morrhage. Something of this kind is obſeryed in the e 
rheumatiſm, gout, and what are called the 91d catarr}, t 
Congeſtions are alſo divided into two kinds, from the e 
matter they are occaſioned by: the one are called ſangii. v 
neous; in theſe the blood is always ready to appear in it; It 
own form in an hæmorrhage. The other are ſtyled Je Ve 
chic; theſe extend themſelves farther than the favgui- ti 
neous, and theſe have their origin from the blood: but to 
when a paſſage is by any means denied to the whole ſob. W 
ſtance of the bloed, its ſerous parts only form the c. ot 
$ geſtions; and theſe, as they are become either mucidoſe. ne 
| roſe, or ſerofoſaline, are the occaſion of coryze, grave th 
dines, moiſt coughs and aſthmas, cold, cedematous, th 
ſcirrhous, and glandulous tumors. | pri 
Authors diſtinguiſh conge/tions from ſtaſes fanguinis, by ſer 
this, that in theſe the quality and progreſſixe motion of Pre 
the humours are greatly altered, in the others, as ſuch, bri 
they are not altered at all. | the 
The ſigns of congeſtions are deduced from their effect, Ses 
and are theſe. - In the parts affected there is a diſten- STU? 
ſion of the veſſels, ſo that the very ſmall ones, which Bn nat 
ſcarce appear at another time, are found turgid, with ing 
heavy and tenſive pains, and often, as it were, with a jen- 1 
ſation of pricking; if the congeſtion be carried farther, ak 
there ſucceeds to theſe, redneſs, and preternatural heat bee 
in the part: when upon this there appears an bzmor- of y 

| hage, all the ſymptoms vaniſh ; but if this diſcharge does pow 
not happen, there are frequently formed tumors, and run. able 
ning ulcers, with violent pain and inflammation. Thei take 
are the ſymptoms in the affected parts; in the more fe- you 
mote ones, there is a conſtriction of the veſſels, ſo that ſem] 
they appear leſs than natural, and a ſenſation of coldnels Your 
in the fleſn. | | ; | It its f 
The perſons moſt ſubject to cengęſtion are thoſe of a ple- muſl 
thoric habit, and ſuch as live ſedentary lives, and eat and brim 
drink high; and to theſe are to be added, ſuch as hate of a1 
been uſed to ſome habitual diſcharge of blood, whether . LeQ 
natural, or by regularly bleeding in the arm at fate TUM 
times of the year, and afterwards live wholly withou eithe 
theſe; and ſuch as have had iſſues, bliſters, or old nat 29, 
ral ulcers dried up, without uſing the neceſſary precat Yoo 
ous on ſuch e i „ . debe = f 
Cauſes of congeſlions. Theſe are principally 2 | A 
abe Ae and an effort of nature to relieve bertel 885 
from the load, by diſcharging part of it at ne ay! 


caſional ones; ſuch are a moiſt and cold att, 


parts, or of thoſe oppoſite to ſuch as are proper 


removed, but often after this renew 51 
a if | oeſtions Are u 
ſome different way. When conge// t medicines" 


L Be 


outlet. To theſe are to be added many external a 
and ſome- 


a 0 CE ter 
times a moilt and hot one; a refrigeration of the * 
congeſtion. | | 

The effects of congeſtions are generally 
from theſe ſtaſes and corruptions of t 


ſtagnations; and 
he © lod and lu- 


8 : N \ . re - 

mours too frequently ariſe. When 0 f to the 
ks n, they very rarely J. i 

come habitual to a perſon, they very RR cauſe 


effects of medicines, even though the m ns in 
w their ſympto 
] treated 


eſpecially when narcotics are given, or hot Mt, me 
a warm diet are indulged, they always r 
frequently upon the patient, or bring on? 
diſorders; and conge/tions in themſelves abe 
danger, when they affect perſons at a ceran of more un. 
Finally, conge/tions in the breaſt are 9 and abo: 
happy conſequence than thoſe of the 183 is wh 
men, becauſe the evacuation of the bloo 1. et 

nature aims at in a 2 is not to 
way happily in the breaſt. ; aros 
Method of treating them. In the time of lle f i 


1 which are uſually bound in this caſe, are to 

N wes 8 — — clyſter, or by ſome of 
s purges; and the too great expanſion of the 
2 and ſtricture of the fibres, are to be prevented 
* bents, and nitrous medicines, with the addition 
* 65 and of the common diaphoretics : to this 
of A” | owders are to be given three or four times a 
s poked of crabs eyes, nitre, antimonium diapho- 
Gaſs m. and cinnabar, either native or that of antimony; 
ary” the pains are violent, a gentle opiate may be added 
ws he owder to be taken at night. To theſe things 
days added the temperate alexipharmics, and the 

| "ill and diluent diaphoretics; ſuch as tea made of the 
deen of lavender, of ſage, and the like: and when the 
blood begins to ſtagnate in the place of the congeſtion, 
topics may be uſed 3 ſuch as camphorated ſpirit of wine, 
cataplaſm of caraway ſeeds, juniper berries, ſalt, and 
255 of bread: and in ſome caſes repellents may be 
aich uſed; ſuch as the vinegar of roſes, and mixtures 
With nitre, and with ſaccharum ſaturni. Junker's Conſp. 


d. p. 92. 3 . | 
r of the breaſts, in infants. See INFANT. 


juice of the grape, when it has been ſeveral times racked 
off, and ſeparated from its ſediment. The caſks are for 
this purpoſe well matched, or fumigated with brimſtone 
every time, to prevent the liquor from fermenting, as it 
would otherwiſe readily do, and become wine. 


tinues the natura! juice of the grape in a ſweet ſtate, fit 
io be readily mixed with wines inſtead of ſugar; for 
which purpoſe it is very much uſed in Holland, and ſome 
other countries, as alſo for giving a new fret, or briſk- 


this um are annually imported to all parts along with 


prepared in England from the Jars of apples which 
ſerves the ordinary purpoſes of the wine-cooper. In 
preſerving this liquor in this ſtate, we ſee the vaſt uſe of 
brimſtone, for it could never be done otherwiſe than by 
the matching of the caſks. Shaw's LeCtures, p. 192. 
See MATCHING. | | Ps 
STUN, artificial, an artificial muſt, or um, as good as the 


natural, and as fit for the re-fermenting, fretting, improv- | 


ing, or making of wines, vinegars, and ſpirits, may be 
3 in the following manner. 


ake three pounds of fine lump ſugar, or ſuch as has| 


been well refined from its treacle, melt it in three quarts 


of water, and add in the boiling, of Rheniſh tartar, finely | 


| powdered, half an ounce; this diſſolves with a remark- 
able ebullition, and gives a grateful acidity to the liquor , 
take the veſſel from the fire, and ſuffer it to cool, and 


ſembles the natural taſte and ſweet juice of a white fla- 
muſt be ſtummed, that is, well fumigated with burning 


Ctures, p. 202. See MusT. 


either natural or accidental. 


his uling his legs with the neceſſary freedom and nimble- 
neſs. The way to cure him is, to cut him of the cords, 


Cornet to 
and heal 


them up again with a proper ſalve. 
* — pricked, ſtubbed, gravelled, ce. 


; ee. See ADDERSTUNG. 
F | 
SIUPEFIERS, in MM. 


and opIA TRS. 


We 8 f | 

e TUP HA,STupa, STUPE, ſometimes denotes a FOMEN- 
the TATION, vg ny 

1 lo, a name given by ſome of the writers in che- 


8 milry to TIN. 


ES a numbneſs, occaſioned by an accidental ban- 
+ N at ſtops the motion of the blood and nervous 
STUBS 5 by a decay in the nerves, as in a ally, &c. 
\ ch, in Cattle, a kind of diſtemper, otherwiſe called 
STUp RNING=ep1/. | 


bf A . . . 
10 0, 2 U CIPENSER Hurio of Linnæus, in [ch- 


in der well known, large, and fine-taſted fiſh 

c large, and fine 

A Tho in many places, and ſometimes in the river 
1 thors, 1; 18 one of thoſe fiſhes called anadromi by au- 


ns, v. drone 
tin rich bend a part of their time in the ſea, and a 


never 


Vol. W. 2 p * {ea to any yreat diſtance, and 


TUM, in the Mine Trade, a term for the unfermented 


STUMBLING, in the Manege, &c. a vice in a horſe, 


3. ©, to make a flit on the top of his noſe, and with a 


It is this fume of the ſulphur from the match that pre- 
vents, in this caſe, all tendency to fermentation, and con- 


neſs, to decayed wines. So that very large quantities of | 


the foreign wines; and after the ſame manner a um is 


you have an artificial muſt, which in All reſpects re- 


vourleſs grape, when well purified, and racked off from | 
ts ſediment, in order to make //um. If this artificial |. 


brimſtone, it becomes a perfect um, and may be made | 
of any flayour, at the diſcretion of the artiſt, Shaw's | 


The natural ariſes from the ſinews of the fore-legs being 
ſomewhat too ſtrait, which cramps the horſe, and prevents | 


raiſe up the great ſinews, to cut them aſunder, | 


he accidental ariſes from a ſplint, wind-gall, being foun- | 


edicine, the ſame as NARCOTICS, | 


„„ 


never is caught there of any very great ſize. The fea 
ſerves forgits 1 77 but it is only in large rivers 
that it grows to its uſual ſize. | CBEST 

This fiſh is admired for the delicacy and firmneſs of its 
fleſh, which is white as veal, and extremely good when 
roaſted, It is generally pickled. The /urgcon which 
we receive comes either from the Baltic rivers, or North 
America. Thoſe cured at Pillau, were reckoned the 
beſt, though of late they are rivalled by thoſe brought 
from America, in the rivers of which country they 
abound in May, June, and July; at which time they 
leap ſome yards out of the water, and falling on their 
ſides make a noiſe to be heard in ſtill weather at ſonie 
miles diſtance. 5 


The furgcon grows to a great fize, to the length of 


eighteen feet, and to the weight of five hundred pound 
but in our rivers it is ſeldom taken of that bulk ; the noſe 
is long, ſlender, and pointed; the eyes very ſmall, with 
the noſtrils near them; in the lower part of the noſe are 
four cirri; the mouth is placed far beneath, is ſmall, 
without teeth, and unſupported by any jaw-bones ; ſo 
that the mouth of a dead nth is always open, but when 
alive, cloſed or opened at pleaſure by certain muſcles 
the body is long, pentagonal, and covered with five 
rows of large bony tubercles; the whole under-fide of 


the fiſh is flat; on the back, near the tail, is a ſingle fin; 


and it has alſo two pectoral fins, two ventral, and one 
anal fin; the tail is bifurcated, the upper part being 
much longer than the other; the upper part of the bod 
is of a dirty olive colour, the lower part ſilvery; the 
middle of the rubercles white. 5 | 
This fiſh, in the manner of its breeding, is an exception 
among the cartilaginous fiſh, being like the bony ovipa- 
rous, ſpawning in winter. CAVEAR is made of the 
roes, and ICHTHYOCOLLA of the ſound of the fur- 
geon. Ray and Pennant. See Tab. V. Fiſh, fig. N 52. 
Sturgeon is reckoned one of the ROYAL Es. 
STURK. See STIRK. Ge | 
STURNUS, in Orn:thology. See STARLING. 
STUTHY. See STITHY.. . | 
STE, or STiTHE, in Surgery, the Engliſh name for 2 


_ diſorder on the eyelids, called by the phyſicians Hordeo- 


lum, and by ſome crithe, chalazium, or grando. 


of a barley-corn, which ſometimes degenerates into mat- 
ter, and occaſions great pain and uneaſineſs. ER 
The tenderneſs of the organ of fight makes it neceſſary to 
other part of the body, would hardly deſerve much at- 
tention. Some authors commend cataplaſms, and the 
like applications, to theſe, but the eye is often hurt b 


thoſe apnlication; ; and it is obſerved beſides, that theſe | 


tubercles #1 >- ve way to topical applications of any 
| kind. 2 > | | | 


courſe ; but if ſo large as to occaſion deformity, or danger 
of hurting the ſight, the way to extirpate them, is to 


take them out whole; or if they cannot be thus got out 
clean, they muſt be cut out, as far as may be, with ſeiſſars, 


and healed in the common manner. | 

This is the method by which the flat and broad-bottomed 

tumors of this kind are to be extirpated; and in this 

great care muſt be taken that none of the ſharp applica- 
tions touch the eye, as they might injure the ſight. It 
is common, however, with theſe tumors to hang by a 
ſort of ſmall root, and then they are much more eafily 
managed, there being no more neceſſary than the cutting 

them cloſe off with a pair of ſciſtars, or the tying them 
firmly round with a piece of filk, or horſe-hair. They 
are ſometimes, if taken in time, diſperſed by rubbing 


roaſted apple mixed with ſome ſaffron and camphor. 
Heiſter. | | 5 


STYE, a place to keep ſwine in for fattening. 


STY GIA aqua, a term uſed ſometimes to expreſs aqua re- 


gia z ſometimes for the other ſtrong acid ſpirits. 


STYGIAN liquors, a term which ſome chemiſts apply to 
the corroſive acid ſpirits, as aqua regia, from their eſſi- 


cacy in deſtroying or diſſolving mixt bodics. 


STYLE, Ervac;, a kind of bodkin of gold, ſilver, braſs, 


| 


- iron, or bone, pointed at one end, for cutting the letters, 
and flat and broad at the other, for eraſing any thing to 
be altered; wherewith the ancients wrote on plates of 
lead, or on wax, &c. and which is ſtill uſed to write 
on ivory leaves, and paper prepared for that pyrpoſe, 
&c. 


This is the origin of all the other ſignificationy of the 


ſame word in Engliſh. ** Diſſertation on the 
s v 


— — 


It is a ſmall encyſted tumor, uſually of about the bigneſs 


be careful about theſe tumors, which, if ſituated in any 


When they are fmall, it is beſt to let them take their own 
make a longitudinal inciſion on the part, and carefully 


and drefſed with Ægyptian ointment, and a little red pre- 
cipitate, or touched at times with the common cauſtic, 
till eaten thoroughly away, and then the wound dreſſed 


them with faſting ſpittle, or with applying the pulp of a a 


.. ͤ—: d . 
5 = 


BTYLE, STYLUS, in Botany, the part riſing up in the 


years of three hundred and ſixty-five days, and that the 


bf the Ancients, in Phil. Tranſ, Ne 420, p. 157. orEames's 
and Martyn's Abr. vol. vii. part 4. p. 39. 


middle of a flower, and bearing, by its lower part, on 
the rudiment of the fruit, and ſerving to elevate the ſtig- 
ma from the germen. | | | 

This we more uſually call the pi; though Bradley 
makes a diſtinction, calling it /y/e, when it is only joined 


or contiguous to the ſeed or fruit; and piſtil, when it | 


contains the ſeed or fruit within it, as the ovary does 
the egg. See PIS TIL. | 5 
STYLE, STYLUS, in Chirurgery, denotes a long ſteel inſtru- 
ment, which diminiſhes to a point at one end, ſo as to 
be of a conical form ; ſerving either to expand and open, 
or to be thruſt into a part. | | 
"The /yle is frequently uſed to be thruſt in red-hot, in 
cannulæ, and to be pulled out again immediately: it is 
put in and drawn out ſucceſſively, as often as is neceſſary. 
In order to do this, it is, uſeful to have two ies, to be 
put in alternately. | 
STYLE, in Chronology, denotes a particular manner of ac- 
counting time, with regard to. the retrenchment of ten 
days from the calendar, in the reformation made thereof | 
under pope Gregory XIII. See CALENDAR. 
Style is either old or new. _ | 


STYLE, old, is the Julian manner of computing, which | 


obtains in ſome Proteſtant ſtates, who refuſed to admit 
of the reformation. 

STYLE, nav, is the Gregorian manner, followed by the 

catholics, and others, in conſequence of that refor- 
mation. | | | 


The Julian, or old Alt, agrees with the Julian year, | 


which contains three hundred and ſixty-five days fix hours. 
The Gregorian, or new /?ylr, agrees with the true ſolar 
year, which contains only three hundred and ſixty-five 
days five hours forty-nine minutes. 55 
In the year of Chriſt 200, there was no difference of 


Hiyles, but now there has ariſen a difference of eleven | 


days between the old e and the new, the latter being 
ſo much beforchand with the former: fo that when the 
catholics, e. gr. reckon the twenty-firſt of May, thoſe 
who uſe the old /7y/e reckon the tenth. | 
There are ſeveral places where the new /{y/e obtains even 
among proteſtants ; and it is not unlikely that the old 
 flyle may, in time, dwindle quite away. 5 


At the diet of Ratiſbon in 15700, it is decreed by the 
body of proteſtants of the empire, that eleven days | 


ſhould be retrenched from the old ie, to accommodate it 
for the future to the new. And the ſame regulation has 
ſince paſſed into Sweden, Denmark, and into England, 
where it was eſtabliſhed by 24 Geo. II. c. 23. which 
enacts, that in all dominions belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain, the ſupputation, according to which the 
year of our Lord begins on the twenty-fifth day of March, | 
thall not be uſed from and after the laſt day of Decem- 
ber 1751 ; and that from thenceforth, the firit day of 
January every year ſhall be reckoned to be the ſirſt day 
of the year : and that the natural day next immediately | 
following the ſecond day of September 1752, thall be 
called and reckoned the fourteenth day of September, | 


omitting the eleven intermediate nominal days of the 


common calendar, and that the ſeveral natural days 
ſuccceding the fourteenth, ſhall be called and reckoned. 
forwards 1n numerical order from the fourteenth day of 
September. Moreover, it is enacted, that all kinds of 
writings, &c. ſhall bear date according to the new me- 
thod of ſupputation, and that all courts and meetings 
&c. feaſts, faſts, &c. ſhall be held, and obſcrved accord- 
ingly. And for preſerving the calendar in the ſame re- 


gular courſe for the future, it is enacted, that the ſeveral | 


years of our Lord 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, &c. 
except only every ſour hundredth year of our Lord, of 
which the year 2000 ſhall be the firſt, ſhall be common 


_ years 2000, 2400, 2800, &c. and every other four hun- 
dredth year from the year 2000 incluſive, ſhall be leap ' 


years, conſiſting of three hundred and ſixty-ſix days. See | 


BIssEXTILE and CALENDAR. 
The following table ſhews by what number of days the 
new ſtyle differs from the old, from five thouſand nine 

hundred years before the year of CRIS T's birth, to five 
thouſand nine hundred years after it. The days under 
the ſign —(viz. from fix thouſand years before to two 

Hundred years after Chriſt) are to be ſubtracted from the 
old /lyle to reduce it to the new; and the days under the 
ſign + (viz. from two hundred to 5900 years after Chriſt). 
arc to be added to the old to reduce it to the new. 
N. B. All the years mentioned in the table are leap years 
in the old ie; but thoſe only which are marked with 
an Lare leap-years in the new. 5 EE 


or the kind or character of his work. 


tical z and we have authors WhO excc 


8 TY 


Years be- Days ][Years before _ — 
fore Chriſt il. and Ir ag 1 che. ö 
New ſtyle New © md | Ks 
Jn] yie. | and || New 
| * en $7 ſtyle. 
590 46 1900 | 16 [L. 2500) 15 
5800| 45 1800 | 15g 2100 
700 44 1700 | 1 
L. ox 44 UL. 4 ao 2s 
$39%]: $3 1590-103 2400 
5400 42 1400 | 12 2500 
$ 3001 ot 1300 | 11, 2600 
L. 5200| 41 [L. 1200 | 11 2700 
; 5100 40 1100 10 | 2800 
5000 39 1000 | 9 2900 
4900 38 900 | Bl 2000 
L. 4800| 38 [L. 800 8 3100 
4700 37 00 | 
4600] 36 | boo G Jos 
"43%. 3% $2904: 4 3400 
L. 4400 35 |L. 400 5 3500 
4300 34 300 4 3600 
4200 33 . 3700 
4100 32 100 2 3800 
L. 4000 32 L. 9 2 3900 
3900 31 Aft. Chriſt 400 
3800 30 100 |—1 410⁰ 
3700029 200 [TO 4200 
L. 3600 29 300 1 4300 
3800 28 [L. 400 1 4400 
| 34000 27 | 500 2 4500 
a 3300 26 600 3 || 4600 
I.. 32000 26 700 4 (4700 
31000 25 [L. 800 4 4800 
3000 24 900 5 4900 
- " 2900| 23 1000 6 c000 
L. 2800] 23110 7 5100 : 
27000 22 L. 1200 | 7 5200 Kü 
26000 21 | 1300 | 8 5300 is ver 
| 25000 20 1400 9 | 5400 3900 of co 
L. 2400 20 || 1500 | 10 i} J500 places 
2300 IG L. 100010 L. 3600 4 Thus 
22000 18 1700 | 11 || 5700 gi bert ; 
2100 17 [180012 5800 Kc. 
IL. 2000 17 190013 | 000 43 | from 
= 5 FFV very 
S TVI. E, in Dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a dia, Iraliar 
| raiſed on the plane thereof, to project a ſhadow. of the 
STYLE, in Furiſprudence, the particular form or manner &c. 
of procecding in each court or juriſdiction, agreeable to Hence 
the rules and orders eſtabliſhed therein. Thus we fay, rariou 
the /?y/e of the court of Rome, of the court of chancen, [alia 
of parliament, of the privy council. | Ile, 
STYLE „in Grammar, is a particular manner of delivering gallan 


a man's thoughts in writing, agrecably to the rules of f- MPT VLO 


tax; or, as F. Buſſier more accurately defines it, the mu- fiyle fi 
ner wherein the words, conſtructed according to the laws HO 
of ſyntax, are arranged among themſclves, ſuitably to inſpir 
the genius of the language. 15 5 Srylo 
This definition fixes the notion of /ſye to ſomething de- #1! kir 
terminate, which before was very vague and arbitratyz Peels 
whence many authors, even of note, confounded it with Sryro 
ſyntax itſelf. | | | ſolter 
From the definition it appears, that /y' ſuppoſes or i. drrro 


danch 
motio 
D110. 


cludes the ſyntax ; and that ſyntax does not extend ſoa 
as /?y/:; for the ſyntax may be very juſt, where che. 0 
Weiche. e | | | 
Indeed, againſt what particular rule of grammar the faul as Cad 
is committed, it is {carcely poſſible always to determi 5800 
preciſely; the taſte and uſe of a language being 7 A wow 
ceedingly delicate and precarious. It is true, 2 fault it 1 


7 1 2 ö S an 1 Jul mim 
ſtyle is not leſs a fault againſt grammar, than IS bl Rs 
in Hyutax; only the ſormer is leſs precic and papas ek 
than the latter. 8 1 rr 
a a N . B57 F Bufher ac 05 LO 
A very common error in grammarians, k. I 


0 5 : . matic compe 
is to confound two kinds of /yles in one: the grammen Fare 


ire and tie 
/lyle, or that directed by the rules of grammar; a 1 
perſonal ſtyle, which depends leſs on the grammar, than ed 


| . 5 to lis 
on the perſon that writes; whether with regar 


. R . nis matter, 
particular taſte and genius, or with regard 10 nis 


0 
There are a great many differences between 27 
the molt efſential is, that the one may be * 56 
inlinite number of ways, and the other canno 11 
. | 44. ally variable, accord 
ſect, the perſonal /{yle is naturally varia Neon 
to the different geniuſes, humour, and Ot 2 
It is the imagination that adds, that orden, 10 ch 
poſes, and that expreſſes things, accor WTR) 15 6 
racter, which is different in all men 5 and 1 ee; 
varied, according to the particular kind 0 be tie he 
Hence ariſe the gay, the grave, the florid, t | J ny 
copious, the conciſe, the poctical, tlie epi 
the burleſque /tyles. , oral" 
Theſe pertongl Hr ate all independent 07 the þ - 


,of de 
| int 9 one,) "i 
mien 4 


2 


7 


3 .c-rably defective in the other. The perſonal fyle is 
ml 


under the direction of grammar; but of the imagi- 
not 
3 our thoughts, as grammar with our words. 


lin owener, WAY be ſaid, that grammar is far from | 
is 


- vary the fame words of a phraſe with equal 
— . ot ne generally there is but one way of 

eff ing them in the taſte and genius of the language. 

22 95 perſonal ſtyle, where the imagination comes to 


he concerned, 2 ſentence may be varied infinite ways, ac- 


cording to 


h ps flyle, the only end is accurately to ex- 


: 1 r rules 
gur thoughts to others; thence the particular ru 
i e by a philoſopher, in delivering his doc- 
ines, naturally follow: . e RES NS eee 
19, Not to deviate from the received ſiguifications of 

3 f ; 
7 That the ſame terms be always taken in the ſame 
5 f 


ſenſe. 


9 Jo fix the meaning of ſuch words as have only a 


ſenſe. | e 
4 Toni) objects, eſſentially different, by different 


names. 


From theſe rules, the uſe and neceſſity of terms of art 


appear, and we ſee with how little reaſon they are vul- 
garly condemned. | | 


9. The philoſopher ought always to make uſe of proper | 


refſions, and uſe no more words than what are pre- 
5 neceſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of his doctrines. 
Wolf. Dif. Prælim. Logic. cap. v. 


. 


or ſinging. 


places, times, ſubjects, expreſſions, &c. 


The /h is, properly, the manner that each perſon has, 
either of compoſing, of performing, or teaching; which 
is very different, both in reſpect of the different geniuſes 
of countries and nations, and of the different matters, | 


Thus we fay, the //. of the Chariſſimi, of Lully, of Lam- 


or rather of rhetoric, that art having to do di- | 


the kind of the writing, whether oratorial, 


SryLs, in Muſe, denotes a peculiar manner of compoſing, | 


bert; the /{yle of the Italians, the French, the Spaniards, 


Ke. The /zle of gay pieces of muſic is very different 


from that of ſerious pieces; the /y/e of church muſic. 


very different from theatrical muſic. The e of the 
Italian compoſitions is poignant, florid, expreſſive; that 
of the French compoſitions, natural, flowing, tender, 
Hence, the various epithets, given to diſtinguiſh theſe 
various characters, as, the ancient and modern /y/e, the 
Italian and German /7ylc, the eccleſiaſtical and dramatic 


gallant, low, ſublime /7yles, &c. _ . 
DITLO recitativo, or dramatic, in the Italian Muſie, is a 
/yle fit to expreſs the paſſions. = 


9T1LO eccl:/{a//ico is full of majeſty, very grave, and fit to 
inſpire devotion. _ | 


all kinds of ornaments ; and, of conſequence, fit to ex- 


DTYL.0 madrigateſco is a /lyle proper for love, and the other 
lolter paſſions, 


drrro hyperchematico is a {ple proper to excite mirth, Joy, 


motions, 


Srrro ſmphoniaco is a /tyle ſit for inſtrumental muſic ; but 
s each titrument has its particular effect, there are as 
many different ſymphoniacal //y/es. The ſiyle of violins, 
tor inſtance, 
and anguiſh) 
mated, ! 5 | | 
DTYLO meliſmatico is 2 natural, artleſs „ye, which almoſt 
ally body may ling. | | 


Ag ; and. that of trumpets, ſprightly and 


| compolition, tar from all conſtraint, &c. 
TYLO choratco is the 


wed into as man 
Ik, in Oratory 
T. Bullier calls the perſonal ſtyle. | | 
Ny tyra principally to the matter of the diſcourſe, 
wk ords; elocution to the particular members or 
ereof; and /?y/e to the whole compoſition. 


y different kinds as there are dances. 


% o three, viz. the low or plain, the middle, te 

, temperate, 

| LG and the lifty or Jublime ſtyle. Theſe: nn 
the td « are diſtinguiſhed from one another, both by 

1 his. its and by the language; a * 
either co Jungle ILE, pertains to ſubjects that are 
ma plain mon things, or to ſuch as ſhould be treated 

and-tamiliar way: and, therefore, plain thoughts 


- chard ſuitable to it, and;:diſtinguiſh it from the other 


ous, and. ſeem to riſe naturally from 


* 


fijle, the gay, grave, majeſtic, natural, ſoft, familiar, 


STYLO muteefico is 2 various, rich, florid ſtyle, capable of | 


preſs various paihons, particularly admiration, grief, &c. | 


dancing, Kc. and, of conſequence, full of briſk, gay 
is uſualiy gay; that of flutes, melancholy | 


ro phantaſtico is a free, eaſy, humorous manner. of 
ſyle proper for dancing; and is di- | 


and Poetry, is reſtrained wholly: to what 


Be waters of the art of rhetoric reduce the kinds of | 


erg Want | | 
ne lmple 2. By plain thoughts are meant ſuch as 
N50 er when duly conſidered ; ſo that any one, | 


'* 


E 


upon firſt hearing them, would be apt to imagine, they 


muſt have occurred to himſelf. - | | 
Cicero's account of the fight between Milo and Clodius, 
in which Clodius was killed, is a remarkable inſtance of 
natural plainneſs and ſimplicity. Pro. Mil. c. 10. 
There are two properties of plain thoughts, one of which 
ought conſtantly to attend them in common with all 
thoughts, and the other is often neceſſary to animate and 
enliven this character. The firſt of theſe is juſtneſs and 
propriety, which is what reaſon dictates in all caſes; 
and the other property, which ſhould often accompany 
plain and ſimple thoughts, is, that they be gay and ſpright- 
ly; becauſe, the fewer ornaments this /y/e admits of, 
the greater ſpirit and vivacity are requiſite to prevent its 
being dry and jejune: care, however, ſhould be taken, 
leſt, while fancy is too much indulged, the juſtneſs of 
the thoughts ſhould be overlooked. 
As to the language proper for the loro ſtyle, it may be 
_ obſerved, in general, that the dreſs ought to be agreeable 
to the thoughts, plain, ſimple, and unaffected; elegance, 
or a proper choice of words and expreſſions, including 


both PURITY and PERSPICUITY, ſhould. be an ob- 


ject of primary attention. Epithets ſhould be uſed ſpa- 
ringly, becauſe they enlarge the images of things, and 


contribute very much to heighten the yt. The com- 


poſition in this kind of le, does not require the 
greateſt accuracy and exactneſs. A ſeeming negligence, 
as it appears more natural, is ſometimes a beauty. 
Short ſentences, or thoſe of a moderate length, are 
beſt ſuited to this character. Such a harmony of 
numbers, proportion of the ſeveral parts, and ſtudied ca- 
dency, as arc evidently the effects of art, ſhould be avoid- 
ed: and yet it is neceſſary to obſerve ſome proportions 
in the members, ſo that neither the ears be too much 
defrauded, nor the ſenſe obſcured. As to order, the 
plaineſt and clearelt diſpoſition, both of the. words and 


members of ſentences, and what is moſt agrecable to the 


natural conſtruction, beſt ſuits with this character, of 
which perſpicuity is one of the principal beauties: and 
a proper connection likewiſe of ſentences, with a regular 
order in the dependence of things one upon another, 
very much contributes to this end. As to dignity of 
language we may obſerve, that tropes ſhould be uſed 
cautiouſly, Verbal gures, which ſerve chiefly to en- 
liven an expreſſion, and give an agreeable turn, are often 
not improper for this character: nor are figures of ſen- 
tences whoily to be excluded, eſpecially ſuch as are 
chiefly uſed in reaſoning or demonſtration. But thoſe 


which are more peculiarly adapted to touch the paſſions, 


or paint things in the ſtrongeſt colours, are the more 
proper ornaments of the higher /ples. 

pon the whole, pure nature, without any colouring 
or appearance of art, is the diſtinguithing mark of the 


low ſlyle; the deſign of which is to make things plain 
And, 


_ and intelligible, and ſet them in an eaſy light. 
| therefore, the proper ſubjects of it are epiſtles, dialogues, 


philoſophical diſſertations, or any other diſcourſes, that 
ought to be treated in a plain and familiar manner, with- 


out much ornament, or addreſs to the paſſions. A free- 


dom and eaſe both of thought and expreſſion, attended 


with an agreeable humour and pleaſantry, are its pecu- 


liar beauties that engage us: and as the plain ye ad- 


mits of fewer ornaments than the Horid, and has little 


more to recommend it than its own native beauty and 
ſimplicity, the greater is the art neceilary to render it 


_ agreeable and entertaining. 


Middle or equable flyle, pertains to ſubjects that are of | 


weight and importance, and which, therefore, require 


both a gravity and accuracy of expreſſion: and the diſ- 
A fine 


tinguiſhing marks of this ſ,yle are fine thoughts. 
thought, as diſtinguiſhed from plain thoughts on the one 
hand, and lofty thoughts on the other, may deſerve that 
character from ſome or other of the following properties, 
viz. 1. Gravity and dignity, an inſtance of which occurs 
in Cicero's ſpeech to Cæſar (Pro Marcel}. c. 8.) when Ke 


it, if. you either lived, or was bern, for yourſelf only; _ 
2. Beauty and elegance: this property is exemplified in 
the ſins compliment, which Pliny pays to the emperor 
Trajan, when he ſays, It has happened to you. alone, that 
you was father , your country, before you was made ſo, 
Pantg. c. 21. | 445 
3. Delicacy. A delicate thought is that which is not 
wholly: diſcovered at once, but by degrees opening 
and unfolding itſelf to the mind, diſcloſes more than 
was at firſt peiceived. To this property Quintilian 
(Inſt. Orat. lib. viii. c. 2.) ſeems to refer, when he 
ſays, thoſe things are grateful to the hearers, which 
„er. apprehend, they are delighted with their 
own ſagacity ; and pleaſe themſelves, as though they had 
not heard, but diſcovered them; of this kind is * 


s 


ſays, I. has been often told me, that you haue frequently. 
ſind, you have lived long enough fer yourſelf. 1. believe 
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character of e; and, therefore, Longinus adviſes thoſe | 


STY 


Pliny (Paneg. c. 
| 0 gi, declared upon ſceing you, they had lived long 
enough ; others, that now they were more deſirous to live. 
4. Novelty, which is applicable not only to things abſo- 
lutely new, but to the ſame thought ſet in a different 
light, or applied to a different occaſion. Thus Cicero 
(De Orat. lib. iii. c. 1.) ſays of Craſſus: Craſſus always 
excelled every other perſon, but that day he excelled himſelf : 
and alſo of Czfar (Pro Marcell. c. 4.) You had before 


conquered all other conquerors by your equity and clemency, 
but to day you have conquered your ſelf : you ſeem to have van- | 


quiſhed even victory herſelf, therefore you alone are truly in- 
vincible. 


As to the language proper for the middle ſiyle, it may be 


obſerved in general, that as the proper ſubjects of it are 
things of weight and importance, though not of that 
exalted nature as wholly to captivate the mind, and di- 
vert it from attending to the diction; ſo all the orna- 
ments of ſpeech and | HD of eloquence have place 
here. Elegance, conſiſting in the choice of ſingle words, 
of thoſe that are moſt full and expreſſive, and of proper 
epithets, and the moſt accurate compoſition in all the 

parts of it, have place here. Periods the moſt beautiful 
and harmonious, and of a due length, and wrought up 
with the moſt exact order, juſt cadency, eaſy and ſmooth 
connection of the words, and flowing numbers, are the 


genuine ornaments, which greatly contribute to form | 


this character. But the principal diſtinction of /?yle ariſes 
from tropes and figures. By theſe it is chiefly animated, 
and raiſed to its different degrees or characters, as it re- 
ceives a leſs or greater number of them; and thoſe either 
more mild, or more ſtrong and powerful. As to tropes, 
thoſe which afford the molt lively and pleaſing ideas, eſpe- 
cially metaphors, ſuit the middle character. Virgils Ec- 
logues are written in the /ow /?yle, agreeably to the language 


of ſhepherds, and his Georgics in the midale ſiyle, ſuited | 


to the nature of the ſubject, and the greateſt men in 
Rome, amuſing themſelves in rural affairs, who were 
the perſons for whom they were deſigned. According- 
ly, in the former (Eclog. v. ver. 37.) the following verſe 
Gen . | RD 
Infelix lolium et ſteriles naſcuntur avens : 
In Engliſh : | 1 
Wild oats and darnel grow inſiead of corn. 
In the latter (Georg. lib. i. ver. 154.) the ſame ſentiment. 
is thus expreſſed : | | | 1 ö 
Tnfelix lolium et ſteriles dominantur avenæ. 
8 1 
l pere corn is ſown, darnel and oats command. 
Upon which ſome critics have remarked, that where the 
' ſame ſenſe is intended, inſtead of the proper word na 


cuntur, grew, the author ſubſtitutes a metaphor, domi- 
nantur, command. | 


Figures, both of words and ſentences, alſo belong to this | 


fiyle; which admits of the fineſt deſcription, molt lively 
images, and brighteſt figures, that ſerve either for de- 
light, or to influence the paſſions, without tranſport 
or extacy, which is the ptoperty of the ſublime. The 
moſt conſiderable embelliſhments, that form the middle 
or florid ſyle, are deſcriptions, the proſopopeia, ſimili- 


tudes and compariſons, and the antitheſis. Theſe, and | 
ſuch like florid figures, are ſometimes found in hiſto- | 

rians, but more frequently in orators; and indeed this | 
middle character, in the whole of it, is beſt accommo- | 


dated to the ſubjects of hiſtory and oratory. Cicero has 
excellently deſcribed this he in the following paſſage : 


Eft ſtylus quidam interjettus, intermedius, et quaſi tempera- 
tus; nec acumine inferioris, nec fulmine utens ſuperioris, | 


vicinus amborum, in neutro excellens, utriuſque particeps. 
The ſame author calls it the forid and poliſhed ſtyle; as 
in this all the graces and beauties of language are princi- 
| Pally to be uſed. _ | Ls 


as the moſt difficult part of the province of an orator : 


and indeed, the nobleſt genius and greateſt art are both | 


- requiſite to form this character; becauſe the juſteſt pro- 
priety, joined with the greateſt ſtrength and higheſt ele- 
vation of thought, is required to complete the true ſub» 
Lofty and grand ſentiments are the baſis of this 


who aſpire at this excellence, to accuſtom themſelves to 


think upon the nobleſt ſubjects. Lofty thoughts are | 


principally thoſe which relate either to divine obſects, or 
to power, wiſdom, courage, beneficence, and ſuch other 
things as are of the higheſt eſteem among mankind. Of 
the former ſort is Cicero's declaration to Cæſar, in his 
- Interceſſion for Ligarius, when he ſays, Men in nothing 
* approach nearer to deity, than in giving life to nen: and an 
iͤnſtance of the latter ſort occurs on the ſame occaſion, 

| when he ſays, Jour. fortune lat given you nothing griater 


22.) ſpeaking of Trajan's entry into 


what bounds to fix to the thought. 


| that which otherwiſe would ſeem but common. Subl 
| mity ariſes from the ſeveral parts of a period ſo connef 


more eſpecially, nothing ſhould 


and beſt ſuited to the nature of the ſubject. Soft a 


on which its ſublimity depends. Metaphors are pc 
 liarly ſuited to raiſe and animate the flyte: and 28. 


beſt ſuited for this purpoſe are deſcription, env 
tion, ſimilitude, antitheſis, and apoſtrophe 


TYLE, ſublime, is that which is the moſt noble as well | 
of the thought, 


than a power, nor your nature than à wall to ſave many, | 


Of the fame kind is the rep! of Porus l. 1. 
when after his defeat by AR ; te Inlay, 
him, and afked how he expeQed is be Ought beg 
ſwered, Like a king: or that of Czar hi, er 
who was afraid to ſet out with him in as the pil 
times? Cæſarem vehis. It is p wy * 
the true ſublime is conſiſtent wi tn — * 
and ſimplicity of expreſſion: and general ateſt dune 
more plain and natural the images 2 8 
ſurpriſe us. Of this kind is the expreſton n 
upon his victory over Pharnaces, I came 7 of Ce, 
guered. But there cannot be a greater or nden Ln 
example of this, than what Longinus has die 
of from Moſes : The legi/lator of the Nervs fa \ Wt 
9.) no ordinary perſon, having a ju notion of : gc 
and majeſiy of the Deity, has expreſſed it in 1h. 5 : 
of his laws in the following words : And God fo: rl 
et there be light, and there was light. 4 Fy Wig 
made, and it was made. The image of a thin * 
times much heightened, when it is expreſſed 5, b — 
termined a manner, as to leave the mind in * ' 
An inſtance gf k 


kind occurs in Milton's deſcription of 
Farad. Loſt, book ii. prion of the fall of 


| And to this bor 
5 Down had been falling. 


As to the language proper for the /ublime 
compoſition, and dignity, Chet panes wy, ö 
properties of /yle, are to be particularly regarded, . 
reſpect to elegance, thoſe words and expreſſions di; 
contribute to form the ſublime, which are moſt ſnow 

and have the greateſt ſplendor, force, and dignity; p 
they are principally long words, which are preſenbet 
ſhort ones, and eſpecially monoſyllables; compour 
words rather than ſimple ones; and alſo epithets, 1 
uſe of which contributes in a particular manner to l 
character. The force of compoſition is ſo grea, 
Longinus obſerves, (ſect. 39.) that ſometimes it erat 
kind of ſublime, where the thoughts themſelves are h 
mean, and gives a certain appearance of grandeur 1 


= 5 as a: wc it ic Fee i... 
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ed, as to give force as well as beauty to the whole, T1 
periods, therefore, in this character of e, ſhoull 
of a proper length; neither too ſhort, ſo as to loſe i 
juſt weight and grandeur ; nor too prolix, ſo as tol 
their force by becoming heavy and unwieldy, 4 
be admitted that isſup 

fluous, which very much enervates the force of a ſe 
tence. Beſides, the order and diſpoſition of the ſer 
words and members of a ſentence ſhould be regards 
as the different placing of one or two words will fon 
times wholly deſtroy the grandeur of a ſentence, a 
make it extremely flat. Another thing to be attend 
to in compoſition, is the connection of words, with 
ard to the ſound; that the pronunciation, in pal 
from one to another, may be moſt agreeable to thee 


languid ſounds are very unſuitable to this charadte 
and, in this reſpect, therefore, our tongue, by its ml 
titude of conſonants, is more ſuited for ſubline 0 
courſes, than ſome other modern languages, vil 
abound with vowels. The dignity of /y/c depends on 6 
proper uſe of tropes and figures, which, when they 
lively and ſtrong, give a force and energy to 3 diſcourlt 


figures, whether verbal, or thoſe which conſit 1 t 
ſenſe, the nature of this character will eably N 
ſuch as are moſt proper. The chief figures that it 


The /# 


. ; nc 
lime flyle is proper for laudatory diſcourſes or pan.” 
but the ſublimity ſhould appear rather from the 1 | 
attended with a ſimplicity of _— 
than from the ornaments and dreſs of the av: 


Though, upon the whole, grandeur and majeliy ng 


Pre c< 
preſſion conſtitute the proper marks of * fre 
with relation to the language, as beauty an 4 1 
are of the middle flyle. Ward's Orat. vol. ll 
of the five ſources of the ſublime aſſigned 12 | 
viz. boldneſs or grandeur in the thoughts, g. e 
the proper application of figures, the uſe 0 L 


| an 
beautiful expreſſions, and a muſical rote ed bf 


rangement of words ; the two firſt are only ale * 
late excellent writer to have any relation to he ful 
the other three having no more nos 
than to other kinds of good writing; «7 
than to any other ſpecies whatever: 
leſs the aſſiſtance of ornament. . 

ſerves, of the ſublime in * 


9 TX 


in the nature of the object deſeribed, which ſhould be 
n 


inch, er 
that elevating 


all * as is moſt proper to give us a clear and full 
x | 


if exhibited to us in I would raiſe ideas of 


with conciſenels and ſimplicity. - As for what is called 
It: 


| Mime /tyle, it is, ſays this writer, for the molt part, | 
the ſi bad one; and has no relation whatever to. the | 


Fl lie Perſons are apt to imagine, that magniſi- 


ent words, accumulated epithets, and a certain {well- | 
Cc 


ben. expreſſion, by riſing above what is uſual or 
9 1 vhs to, or ory n the ſublime. No- 
vulga de ſays, can be more falſe. In general, in all 
my writings the ſublime lies in the thought, not in the 
words; and when the thought is truly noble, it will, for 


the molt part, clothe itſelf in a native dignity of language. | 


The ſublime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial ex- 
refſions 3 but it is equally an enemy to ſuch as are tur- 
ny The m in ſecret of being /ub/ime is to ſay great 


things in few and plain words; and it will be found to | 


hold, without exception, that the moſt ſublime authors 
are the ſimpleſt in their (le. . | 
The faults oppoſite to the /ublime are chiefly two; the 


frigid and the bomba/t. The frigid conſiſts in degrading 


an object, or ſentiment, which is /ublime in itſelf, by 
our mean conception of it; or by our weak, low, and 
childiſh deſcription of it. The bombaſt lies in forcing 
an ordinary or trivial object out of its rank, and endea- 
vouring to raiſe it into the ſublime; or in attempting to 
exalt a ſublime object beyond ail natural and reaſonable 


bounds. This is alſo called fuſizan or rant. Shak- 


ſpeare 1s not unexceptionable in this reſpect, Dryden 
and Lee in their tragedies abound with it. Blair's Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric, vol. i. lect. 4. | 


Dr. Campbell, in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. 


p. 4. obſerves, that, beſides purity, which is a quality 


entirely grammatical, the five ſimple and original quali- 
ties of ſtyle, conſidered as an object to the underſtand- 


ing, the imagination, the paſſions, and the ear, are per- 


ſpicuity, vivacity, depending on the choice of words, 


their number, and their arrangement, elegance, which 


conſtitutes dignity of manner, animation, and mulic. 


All the qualities of a good /e , lays Dr. Blair, may be 


tanged under the two heads of perſpicuity and orna- 
ment. For all that can be required of language 1s, to 
convey our ideas clearly to the minds of others, and, at 
the ſame time, in ſuch a dreſs, as by pleaſing and in- 
tereſting them, ſhall moſt effectually ſtrengthen the im- 
preſſions we endeavour to make. | 


as belong to the idiom of the language which we ſpeak ; 
in oppoſition to words or phraſes that are imported from 
other languages, or that are obſolete, or new coined, or 
uſed without proper authority. Propriety is the ſelection 
of ſuch words in the language, as the beſt and moſt 
eſtabliſhed uſage has appropriated to thoſe ideas which 
ve intend to expreſs by them. And as the words which 
a man utes to expreſs his ideas, may be faulty in three 
relpeQs ; not expreſſing the idea which the author in- 


tends, but ſome other which reſembles it; or expreſſing 
that idea incompletely z or again expreſſing it, together | 
with ſomething more than he intends ; preciſion is op- 


poſed to all theſe three faults, but chiefly to the laſt. 

he proper oppolite to preciſion is a looſe STYLE. In 
the conſtruckion of ſentences; according to this writer, 
the molt eſſential properties are clearneſs and preciſion, 
unity, ſtrength, and armony. The firſt is oppoſed to 


ambiguity 


grammar, as far as theſe can guide us, and by placing 


ws 3 or members moſt nearly related, as near to 
2 F as poſſible 3 lo as to make their mutual rela- 
ide Rays particularly, that adverbs may al- 
. made to adhere cloſely to the words which they 

ntended to qualify; that, where a circumſtance is 


t rown in 1 . * 
en in, it may be determined by its pl 0 
other 3 * y place to one or 


18 uſed 


= reader without th 
C ; 
ve the unity of a ſentence, the ſcene, during the 


c 
dalle ae ſentence, ſhould be changed as little as 
could e fe which have lo little connection, that they 
ould ne ot being divided into two or three ſentences, 
ver be crowded into one ſentence ; all paren- 


ces in the middle of lentences ſhould be avoided, and 


* hs ace ſhould be alwa 


he ſtrength of a ſent is ſuch a diſpo- 

tio entence, is ſuch a diſpo 
Ha I 2 words and members, as ſhall _ 
9 | | 


awful, and magnificent kind, which we 
And, beſides, it muſt be ſet before us in | 


ry in the arrangement of words in a ſentence ; 
nc 15 to be attained by obſerving exactly the rules of | 


zmoreſlon of it: it mult be deſcribed with ſtrength, | 
im | 


| PerspICUITY, confidered with reſpect to words or 
phraſes, requires, according to this writer, theſe three 
qualities, PURITY, PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. Ihe 
former is the uſe of ſuch words, and ſuch conſtructions, 


er of it; and that every relative word which 
of the? may infianily preſent its antecedent to the mind 
| e leaſt obſcurity. In order to 


ys brought to a full and per- 


8 T V 


out the ſenſe to the beſt advantage; as fhall render the 
impreſſion, which the period is deſigned to make, moſt 
full and complete, and give every word and every mem- 
ber. its due weight and force. For this e care 
ſhould be taken to prune the ſentence of all redundant 
words and members; particular attention ſhould be had 
to the uſe of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles 


employed in tranſition and connection; the capital word 
or words ſhould be diſpoſed of in that place of the ſen- 


tence, where they will make che fulleſt impreſſion ; the 
members of ſentences ought to go on riſing and growing 
in their importance above one another, ſo as to form a 
CLIMAX ; the concluſion ſhould ſeldom conſiſt of an 
adverb, prepoſition, or any inconſiderable word; and in 
the members of a ſentence, where two things are com- 
pared or contraſted to one another, where either a re- 
ſemblance or an oppoſition is intended to be expreſſed, 
ſome reſemblance in the language and conſtruction 
ſhould be preſerved. | | 5 
In the harmony of periods, we may conſider agreeable 
ſound, or modulation in general, without any particular 
expreſſion, and the ſound ſo ordered, as to become ex- 
preſſive of the ſenſe. The firſt depends on the choice of 


worde, and the arrangement of them, with reſpect to 


which no writer equals Cicero, who was fond, perhaps 


to an excels, of the plena ac numeroſa oratio. | 

There are two things on which the muſic of a ſentence 
chiefly depends, viz. the proper diſtribution of the ſeve- 
ral members of it, and the cloſe or cadence of the whole, 


which ſhould be ſo contrived, that the ſound ſhould be 


made to grow to the laſt z the longeit members of the 


period, and the fulleſt and moſt ſonorous words being 


reſerved for the concluſion. This rule, however, ought 
to be obſerved with reſtriction; for all unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the 
melody, complementa numerorum, as Cicero calls them, 
are great blemiſhes in writing. Of ſound adapted to the 
ſenſe there are two degrees, viz. the current of ſound, 
adapted to the tenor of a diſcourſe, and a particular re- 
ſemblance effected between ſome object, and the ſounds 
that are employed in deſcribing it. 


partly from a graceful, ſtrong, or melodious conſtruc- 


tion of words, and partly allo from figurative language, 
which is prompted either by the imagination or the 


paſſions. Figures contribute to the beauty and grace of 
ſiyle, by enriching the language and rendering it more 
copious ; by beſtowing dignity upon %%; by giving us 


the pleaſure of enjoying two objects preſented together 
to our view without confuſion; the principal idea, which 


is the ſubject of the ditcourſe, along with its acceflory, 
which gives it the figurative dreſs; and by giving us fre- 


quently a much clearer and more ſtriking view of the 


principal object, than we could have if it were expreſſed 


in ſimple terms, and diveſted of its acceſſory idea. Sce 


FiGURE, TROPE, MeTarnoR, &e. 
With reſpect to the uſe of figures, Dr. Blair obſerves, 


that neither all the beauties, nor even the chief beauties . 
of compoſition, depend upon tropes and figures; that, in 


order to their being beautiful, they muſt always ariſe 
naturally from the ſubject; that they muſt not be employed 


too frequently; and that, without a genius for tigura- 


tive language, none ſhould attempt it. 


This writer conſiders the various kinds of Ve; the firſt 


and moſt obvious diſtinction is that which ariſes from 
an author's ſpreading out his thoughts more or leſs ; and 


which forms what are called thedifu/ſe and the conciſe ſlyless = 


Each of theſe has its advantages, and each becomes 


faulty when carried to the extreme. Diſcourſes that are 
to be ſpoken require a more copious // than books that 

are to be read. Of conciſeneſs, the two moſt remark- _ 
able examples are Tacitus, and Monteſquieu in PEſprit de 


Loix. Of a beautiful and magnificent ditfuſeneſs, Cicero 
is the moſt illuſtrious inſtance : Addiſon alſo, and Sir 
William Temple, belong to this claſs. _ | | 

The nervous and the feeble are generally held to be cha- 


racters of /?y/e, of the fame import with the conciſe and 


diffuſe. 'They often coincide, - infomuch that. diffuſe 
writers have generally ſome degree of feebleneſs, and 
nervous writers will generally be inclined to a conciſe ex- 
preſhon: However, there are inſtances of writers, who, 


in the midſt of a full and ample /e, have maintained a 


great degree of {trength. Livy is an example; and in 


the Engliſh language Dr. Barrow. One of the moſt 


complete models of a nervous /ty/e is Demoithenes in his 
Orations. 8 1 | 

The reſtoration of king Charles II, ſeems to be the æra 
of the formation of our preſent fly/e in Great Britain. 
Lord Clarendon began; Sir William Temple poliſhed 
the language ſtill more; and the author who formed; it 
more than any one into its preſent ſtate, is Dryden: 
Since his time, conſiderable attention has been paid to 


purity 
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The ſecond quality of /y/e is ornament, which ariſes 
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than in any high efforts of imagination or eloquence. 


of ornament, It is not only pardonable, but even a pro- 
to the ſame indulgence from writers of maturer years. 


public. | EE | 
Among the characters of ,h we may reckon that of 


implies ſtrength, and is not by any means inconſiſtent 
with ſimplicity; but in its predominant character is 
diſtinguiſhable from either the ſtrong or the ſimple} 
manner. It has a peculiar ardour, it is a glowing /e; 
the language of a man whoſe imagination and paſſions | 

are heated, and ſtrongly affected 


This belongs to the higher kinds of oratory ; and, in- 


than from one who is writing in his cloſet. The ora- 


the ſubject is to determine it. Such ſtyle, ſays Cicero, 
middle things moderately, and low things ſubtilely or 


_ acutely : but more particularly, as theſe ate three branches 


delight, and the ſublime to move, 
Again, the ſimple or low fyle is fit for comedy; the 
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1 purity and elegance of ſyle; but it is elegance, rather | 
than ſtrength, that forms the diſtinguiſhing quality of | 


moſt of the good Engliſh writers. | | 

Style, with regard to the degree of ornament employed 
to beautify it, ſeems to riſe in the following gradation, 
viz. a dry, plain, neat, elegant, and flowery manner. 


The dry manner excludes ornament of every kind; and 


content with being underſtood, it has not the leaſt aim 


to pleaſe either the ſancy or the ear: Ariſtotle is a tho- 


rough example of a dry flyle. A plain fiyle riſes one de- 


gree above a dry one. A writer of this character gives 
us his meaning, in good language, diſtinct and pure, but 


ſecks no farther ornament ; either, becaufe he thinks it 


unneceſſary to his ſubject; or becauſe his genius does 
not lead him to delight in it, or becauſe it leads him to 
deſpiſe it. Dean Swift is placed at the head of thoſe 
that have employed the plain ſtyle: and among our phi- 
loſophical writers, Mr. Locke comes under this claſs. 
The neat flyle makes uſe of ornament, but that not of 


the higheſt or moſt ſparkling kind. The attention of a 


writer of this character is ſhewn in the choice of his 
words, and in a graceful collocation of them, rather 


A familiar letter, or a law paper on the drieſt ſubject, 
may be written with neatneſs ; and a fermon, or a phi- 
loſophical treatiſe, in a neat ſtyle, will be read with plea- 
ſure. An elegant ſtyle expreſſes a higher degree of orna- 
ment than a neat one; and is, indeed, the term uſually 


applied to /fyle when poſſeſſing all the virtues of orna- 


ment, without any of its exceſſes or defects. To this 


claſs we may refer Addiſon, Dryden, Pope, Temple, | 
- Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few more. : 
When the ornaments applied to ile, are too rich and 
guaudy in proportion to the ſubject; when they return 
upon us too faſt, and ſtrike us either with a dazzling | 
luſtre, or a falſe brilliancy; this forms what is called a 


Herid file: a term commonly uſed to ſignify the excels 


miſing ſymptom in young people, that their /y/e ſhould 
incline to the florid and luxuriant, but it is not entitled 


Without a foundation of good ſenſe and folid thought, 
the moſt Horid ſtyle is but a childiſh impoſition on the 


ſimplicity, or a natural ſiyle, as dillinguiſhed from atec- 
tation. Simplicity, with reſpect to /ty/e, ſtands oppoſed 
to too much ornament or pomp of language, and in this 


ſenſe the /imple ſiyle coincides with the plain or neat flyle :| 
Simplicity, as it regards /lyle, may alſo denote the eaſy 
and natural manner in which our language expreſſes our 


thoughts, and ſtands oppoſed to affectation of ornament, 
or appearance of labour about our /e; and this is a diſ- 
tinguiſhing excellence in writing. Of this ſimplicity Ho- 
mer, Heſiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xeno- 
phon, among the Greeks; Terence, Lucretius, Phædrus, 


and Cæſar, among the Romans; and Tillotſon, Sir Wil- 


liam 'Temple, and Addiſon, among Engliſh writers, are 
diſtinguiſhed models. „ 85 


Dr. Blair mentions another character of /fyle, which he| 


diſtinguiſhes by the name of the vehement; which always 


| by what he writes; 
who is therefore negligent of leſſer graces, but pours 
himſelf forth with the rapidity and fulneſs of a torrent. 
deed, 1s rather expected from a man who is ſpeaking 


tions of Demoſthenes furniſh the full and perfect example 


of this ſpecies of ſtyle. Among Engliſh writers, lord | 


Bolingbroke has moſt of this character, though mixed 
indeed with feveral defects. Blair's Lectures on Rhe- 
toric, &c. vol. i. paſſim. - | | 

As to the choice of /e, in the general, the nature of 


is to be choſen, as expreſſes great things magnificently, 


of the duty of an orator, to teach, to delight, and to 
move; the ſimple /?y/e is uſed to teach, the middle to 


ſublime for tragedy; and the middle for hiſtory. Cæſar, 
it is true, rather uſed the ſimple than the intermediate 


fiyle, but then he wrote commentaties, not an hiſtory, | 


as 18 obſerved by Tully. 


Again, the ſimple je is fit for bucolics and eclogues ; | 


WTF 


epics: which triple difference we eafi] 
i, though he ſometimes mixes thee at je In Vir 
ſelf, uſing the imple l in the fifth kook ne 
| deſcribes games, and the intermediate in the * Ore he 
of the poem. Care is {till to be taken, tae fg 
not flat and dull on pretenee of being ſimpte, b 
M. Boileau obſerves, that in all languages a mies tho 
expreſſed in noble terms, is better liked than the Fi 
thought * in mean terms: the reaſon he 00Vle 
that every body cannot Judge of the force and a . 5 
a thought: but ſcarce any but perceives the wes Jr 
words. The latter we find by our ſetiſes, 2 of 
only by _ reaſon. ; en. 
It is neither eaſy nor neceſſary, ſays Dr. Blatt . 
mine what is vrecifely the bel bl. orb "oh 
lities, indeed, there are of fuch importance 100 
always in every kind of compoſition be kept in ray 
and ſome defects we ſhould always ſtudy to ait f. 
oſtentatious, a feeble, a harſh, and an obſcure At - 
inſtance, are always faults; and perſpicuity ther 1 
neatneſs, and ſimplicity, are beauties to be alu talk 
at. But as to the mixture of all, or the degree Go _ 
minancy of any one of theſe good qualities, for ng 
one peculiar diſtinguiſhing manner, no preciſe rulez g 
be given; nor is it eaſy to point out any one bes 
abſolutely perfect. Dr. Blair propoſes the followin k 
rections concerning the One method of attaining af 
Ayle in general; leaving the particular character of that fly 
to be either formed by the ſubje& on which we wit 
or prompted by the bent of genius. For this purpoſe, 
we ſhould ſtudy clear ideas on the ſubject concern 
which we are to write or ſpeak; the frequent ora 
of compoſing with attention and care is indiſpenſibiy ne. 
_ ceſſary : we ought to render ourſelves well acquainted 
with the /?yle of the beſt authors, and yet, at the ſame 
time, be cautious in avoiding a ſervile imitation of any 
one author whatever: we ſhould always ſtudy to adapt 
our. ſtyle to the ſubject, and alſo to the capacity of our 
hearers, if we are to ſpeak in public : and it ſhould he 
remembered, that attention to /?y/e ought not to engroſ 
us fo much, as to detract from a higher degree of atten- 
tion to the thoughts. Curam verborum, ſays the great 
Roman eritic, rerum volo efſe ſolicitudinem. Lect. on 
Rhet. le, . 6 * 
The chief faults in _/tyte are, its being tumid and faul, 
or cold and puerile, or ſtiff, or looſe, or dry and jejune, 
STYLE, @ tumid, is that immoderately ſtuffed with big 


words and ſentences; ſuch are thoſe verſes of the empe- dert 
ror Nero, ridiculed by Perſius init 

| OE . | | | an's 
Torva mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, glitter 

Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuperb therefc 
Baſſaris, & hyncem menas flexura corymbis, &c. and th 
STYLE, frigid, or prerile, is that which affects certain oblige 
trifling ornaments, inſipid jeſts, remote and (trained all- dier 


ſions, redundant deſcriptions, &c. Such, e. gr. 5 fle i 
Centaur's riding himſelf ; more golden than gold, &. {hy 


Of this vice, that paſſage of Virgil feems guilty, Asio 
Num capti potuere capi? Num incenſa cremavit tences, 
Tee oi | hte pr 

In the puerile Alyle, the writer runs on in a ſpecious ret nb 
boſity, amuſing his reader with ſynonymous terms n ae 10 
identical propoſitions, well-turned periods, and highs 1 
ſounding words; but, at the ſame time, uſing thoſe word . 


ſo indifterently, that the latter can either affix no men. 
ing to them at all, or may almoſt affix any meaning 
them he pleaſes. See Sublime STYLE ſupra. _ 
STYLE, /o9ſe, is that, which, wanting articles, number, 
&c. fluctuates here and there, not connected - 5 
together: or, a /6o/e iyle, in oppoſition to precilon, 557 
| nenally ariſes Away ons of words; and the pri 
ſource of it is the injudicious uſe of ſynonymous # hk 
This is a fault ſo frequent, eſpecially in young unte 
that it is needleſs to give inſtances of it. * 
STYLE, dry, jejune, is that which is deſtitute of oY 
| ſpirit, &c. The ancients made a notable diftinction 
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STYLE, Alatic, is that which is very florid, df 
prolix; or where abundance of words Ses fon | 
people of Afia, who affected ſuch redundancies, in f. 

| 3 n di 
STYLE, Laconic, which is diſtinguiſhed by its _ 
cConciſeneſs; and by comprehending much mat 


a few words. | e | Uiffere 

| Such, e. gr. is that anſwer returned by eo ; and eaſ 
us .  threatenin t 

nians, to a long epiſtle of an enemy, © att Rk 


ſtroy them with fire and ſword; ei, % ½ king 
=: Bows or, that returned by the fame pou 

Philip, demanding ſome extravagant thing genen, 

non, no. Or that of Cleomenes, the Sparta the 


Ort, y 
rx, 
Is 


the intermediate /h for georgies; and the ſublime for | 


* 


** e 


of Samos ; © As to what you have (aid, 
firſt part do not remember; the middle I do not 
« the 1 : the laſt I do not approve.” Or that 
: —＋ Archidamus to the Elei, who were preparing 
x {| him. Archidamus to the Eleans: It is 
7 to be quiet.“ Or that of Cæſar to the Roman 
after his conquering Pharnaces, king of Pontus: 

2 came, I ſaw, I conquered, 


de ambaſſador 


i vidi, vici, 1 | 
Jai fialogues. Sec DiaLoGUr, and Low STYLE, 
dry = 
ſupra: . See EPISsTOLARV. 


ut, %% % „ iddle nature between that of a 
dryLE, hiſtorical, 18 of a, mi d 


differing from both not only in the 
t likewiſe in the common idioms and 

As HISTORY is a narrative of ſuch 
ft to be tranſmitted to poſterity, for the 
, and the better conduct of human life, 
writing it is, as Cicero obſerves (De Orat. 
lib, ii. c. 1 5.) not to dare to ſay any thing that is falſe ; 
| 1 the next not to be afraid to ſpeak the truth: chat on 
3 ne hand there be no ſuſpicion of affection, nor of 
kc on the other. The ſuperſtructure on theſe 
F edations conſiſts partly in things, and partly in the 
+ or language. Ihe former require an order: of times, 
ind deſcription of places: and becauſe in great and me- 

grable events, we are deſirous to know ſirſt their 
es, then the actions themſelves, and laſtly their con- 
e that occaſioned them; and in mentioning the | 
4 themſelves, ſhouid not only relate what was done 
or aid, but likewiſe in what manner; and in treating 
upon their confequences, ſhew if they were the effects 
of chance, wiſdom, or imprudence. Nor ſhould he only 
write the actions of great and eminent perſons, but like- 
viſe deſcribe their characters. As to the ſtyle, he ſays, 
(De Clar, Orat. c. 75.) that nothing is more agreeable in 
hiſtory, than brevity of expreſſion, joined with purity 
and perſpicuity. And he adds, in the place above cited, 
that it ought to be fluent, ſmooth, and even free from 
that harſhneſs and poignancy, which are uſual at the 
b 


n e 
ec mankind 


the firſt law in 


ar. OE „ ; 
jonyius (Epiſt. ad Cn. Pomp.) makes decency a prin- 


cipal virtue in an hiſtorian; which he explains by ſaying, | 


that he ought to preſerve the characters of the perſons, 


fore, an hiſtorical /tyle ſhould be animated with a con- 
fiderable degree of life and vigour. 1 „„ 
Painting and imagery form no ſmall part of the hiſto- 
ran's province, though his colours are not ſo ſtrong and 
glittering as thoſe of the poet or orator. He ought, 
therefore, to be well acquainted with the manners of men, 
and the nature of the paſſions, both of which he is often 
obliged to deſcribe : in the former of which Herodotus 
excels, and Thucydides in the latter, as Dionyſius has 
obſerved, From theſe ſeveral requiſites, an h:ftorical 
10 _ upon the whole, to agree beſt with the middle 
character. | 


As to compoſition, which reſpects the ſtructure of ſen- 


in 


tences, and the ſeveral parts of them, Demetrius (De 


Interpret.) remarks, that an hiſtorical period ought nei- 
ther to riſe very high, nor ſink very low, but to preſerve 
a medium; i. e. theſe periods ſhould neither be fo full 
and ſonorous, as are frequent in oratory, nor yet ſo ſhort 
and flat, as in dialogue. This fimplicity, he ſays, be- 


I from or 
| other. 


The periods beſt ſuited for hiſtory are thoſe which, being 


ch and may be pronounced with eaſe. 
| Kctiods ariſing from ſuch a poſition of the words as ren- 
ders the found pleaſant and agreeable, ought alſo to be 
Wart in hiſtory. And as to dignity, which reſpects 
a uſe of tropes and figures, Dionyſius ſays, that hiſtory 
vuld de embelliſhed with ſuch figures as are neither 
vehement, 
5 ervation coincides with that of Cicero (De Orat. lib. ii. 
018 im comparing Xenophon and Calliſthenes, two 
reek hiſtorians. fe! 
iſtorical fiyle, 
rom the diffe 
©lives of pa 
and majeſty 0 
blage, which 
"YOrdingly w 


however, admits of conſiderable varieties 
rent nature and dignity of the ſubject. 


f expreſſion, nor all thoſe ornaments of lan- 
ſuit an hiſtory of the Roman empire : and, 
ferent f e find, the /{yle of Nepos and Suetonius ver 
nl ef _ that of Livy : the ſormer being {moot 
= 2» (carce riſing above the low character, and the 


01 a Otten approach; | yoo. 

f iam 3 ing near to the ſublime. And other 
; at, vol, li. lect 
DTYLE " 45. 

Is opidary and marotic. 


. See the adjectives. 
an ator, conſiſts 


| 


the hiſtorian ſhould take notice of the ſprings | 


and dignity of the actions of which he treats : and, there-| 


comes the gravity and credit of hiſtory, and diſtinguiſhes | 
atory on the one hand, and dialogue on the| 


of a moderate length, will admit of a juſt riſe and caden- | 
The harmony of | 


nor carry in them the appearance of art. This | 


rticular perſons do not require that ſtrength | 


rved a medium between theſe. Ward's | 


ſublime characters, as they are applied by him in the dif- 
ferent parts of his provitice. The orator has three things 
in view, viz. to prove what he aſſerts, to reprefent it in 
an agreeable light, and to move the paſſions ; and each 
of theſe parts of his province require a different ſcyle. 
The low Ayle is moſt proper for proof and information: 
the middle flyle is moſt ſuited for pleaſure and entertain- 
ment; becauſe it conſiſts of ſmooth and welEturned pe- 
riods, harmonious numbers, with florid and bright 
figures. But the /ublime is neceſſary, in order to ſway 
and influence the paſſions. Here the orator calls in all 
the aſhſtance both of nature and art: the moſt raiſed 
and Jofty thoughts, clothed with the brighteſt and 
ſtrongeſt colouring, enter into this character. | 
The inTRODUCTION ſcarce riſes above the middle/lyle ; 
and if it carry in it an air of pleaſantry and good hu- 
mour, it is generally the more apt to engage the atten- 
tion. | ; 
The qualities of a good NARRATI0N, are clearneſs, bre- 
vity, and probability. Tlie firſt ariſes from the choice 
of proper words, and ſuch tropes as have been rendered 
molt familiar by uſe ; brevity requires moderate periods, 
whoſe parts are but little tranſpoſed : and a plain and 
ſimple dreſs, without ornament or colouring, is beſt 
ſuited to repreſent things probable : all which are the 
properties of the /ow /ffyle. In the rroposI TION there 
can be no room for ornament.” In the cool reaſoning and 
debate of CONFIRMATION, the /ow ſyle is certainly the 
moſt proper: but as the orator's method of reaſoning 
often differs very much from that of the philoſopher, and 
he endeavours not only to convince the judgment, but 
to affect the paſſions in a great variety of ways; his /{yle 
is very different, according to the nature and circum- 
ſtances of the cauſe. The /yle of CONFUTATION is 
much the fame with that of confirmation. | 
In that part of the concr.us1oN, called RECAPITULA- 
TION,'the language ought to be forcible and ſtrong, ra- 
ther than florid, becauſe brevity and conciſeneſs are ne- 
cefſary qualities. But in the other branch of the conclu- 
ſion, which is an addreſs to the pass10Ns, all the ſprings 
of eloquence, ſays eee (Inſt. Orat. lib. vi. cap. 1.) 
are to be opened. Now we are paſt the rocks and ſhal- 
lows, all the fails may be hoiſted, and as the greateſt 
part of the concluſion conſiſts in illuſtration, the moſt 
pompous language and ſtrongeſt figures have place 
here. Regard, however, muſt be had in every part of a 
diſcourſe to the nature of the ſubject, the time, place, 
and perſons, and other circumſtances, by all which the 
ſtyle is to be regulated. Ward's Orat. vol. ii. ſect. 40. 
See STYLE, ſupra. 5 | | 
STYLES of hunting. See HUNTING: 2s: 
STYLET, STYLETTO, a ſmall dangerous kind of po- 
niard, which may be concealed in the hand ; chiefly uſed 
in treacherous aſlaſſinations. 
The blade is uſually triangular, and ſo ſlender, that the 
wound it makes is almoſt imperceptible. The /fyletts is 
ſtrictly prohibited in all well diſciplined ſtates. 
STVLITES, funrns, fantt: columnares, or pillat ſaints, in 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, an appellation given to a kind of 
ſolitaries, who ſtood motionleſs upon the tops of pillars, 
raiſed for this exerciſe of their patience, and remained 
there for ſeveral years, amidſt the admiration and ap- 
plauſe of the ſtupid populace. 0 ; = 
Of theſe we find ſeveral mentioned in ancient writers, 
and even as low as the twelfth century, when they were 
totally ſuppreſſed. | WES | STOR 
The founder of the order was St. Simeon Styliles, a fa= _ 
mous anachoret in the fifth century, who firſt took u 
his abode on a column fix cubits high ; then on a ſecond 
of twelve cubits, a third of twenty-two, a fourth of 
thirty-ſix, and on another of forty cubits, where he thus 
paſſed thirty-ſeven years of his life. Fob 
The extremities of theſe columns were only three feet in 
diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge about, that reach- 
ed almoſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a pulpit. 
There was no lying down in it. The faquirs, or devout 
people of the Eaſt, imitate this extraordinary kind of liſe 
to this day. | b | 
STYLOPATON, or STyYi.onBaTaA, in Architefure, the 
ſame with the pxEDESTAL of a column. It is ſometimes 
taken for the trunk of the pedeſtal, between the cornice 
and the baſe, and then called truncus. It is alſo called 
by the name of abactts. | 
STYLOCER A'TOIDES, in Anatomy, a name given by 
Riolanus, and ſome others, to a muſcle, more generally 
known by the name of srYLouYoID@vUs. 5 
STYLOIDES, in Anatomy, an apophyſis of the os petro- 
ſum, thus called from its reſembling a ſtyle, or ſtylet. 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 1 3. lit. e. 


| ST YLOGLOSSI, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles, running. 


off ſharp and fleſhy from the proceſſus ſtyloides, whence 


of the low, middle, and 


deſcending obliquely forwards, they are inſerted 8 
| the 
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the root of the tongue, and form two portions of its la- 
teral parts. | 


When either of the ſtylo-gloſſi acts, it turns the tongue 


toward the cheek, and forces the aliment between the 


upper and lower molares. When they act jointly with 
the lateral portions of the ſuperior fleſhy plane of the 


tongue, they turn the tongue obliquely upward to the 
teeth of the upper jaw, and near the cheeks, as when 


we bring down any part of the food that may have ſtuck 
there after maſtication. When they act jointly with the 


lateral portions of the Hvo- Loss, they turn the 


tongue downward between the tower tecth and the cheek. 


Winſlow. 


STYLOHYOID®US, in Aratomy, a ſmall fleſhy muſele, 
lying obliquely between the apophyſis ſtyloides, and os 


hyoides. | 
- Tt is fixed laterally by one extremity to the root, or baſis 


of the apophyſis ſtyloides, and by the other to the os hy- 


oides, at the place where the baſis and cornu unite, and 
- likewiſe to the cornu itſelf, from whence it has been 
called ftylo-cerato-hyoiders. The fleſhy fibres of this ex- 
tremity are often parted, and encloſe the middle tendon 
of the digaſtricus. | | | | 
This mufele moves the os hyoides upward and backward 
in a middle direction, between thoſe in which they lie; 
and they draw it more upward and backward when they 
act freely. When one acts more than the other, the 
bone is moved obliquely. Winſlow. 55 
STYLOHYOIDEUS Nowns, 2 name given by Santorini to a 
ſmall muſcle of the os hyoides, called by Albinus Aylo- 
byoideus alter, and by Douglas /?ylochondrohyoideus. 


STYLOPHARYNGZ2l, in Anatomy, a pair of muſcles | 


ariſing round and fleſhy from the apophyſis, or epiphy- 
fis ſtyloides, and which in their oblique deſcent along 


the lateral part of the pharynx, cover and crofs the other | 
muſcles. They extend gradually in breadth as they de- 


ſcend, and each forms two principal portions, one ſupe- 


rior, which is narrow, and one inferior, which is broad. 
The narrow portion is ſpread among the muſcular fibres 


above the thyroide cartilage, and the broad portion is 


inſerted in the fide of that cartilage; and thus the /y/o- | 
_ pharyngeus is partly a true /{ylo-thyroideus. They ſerve | 


to draw the pharynx laterally upward ; but the ufe com- 


. monly aſſigned to them of dilating the pharynx ſeems con- 
formable neither to their ſituation nor direction. Win- 


ſlow. | | 
STYMMATA, formed of Sugo, I thicken, a word uſed by 


ſome authors to expreſs the ſtiffointments. The ancients: 


uſed the word both for the more ſolid and ſtiff ointments, | 


and for the ingredients which gave thoſe ointments that 
conſiſtence: they alſo called by the ſame name the ſeve- 


ral ſweet ingredients which they put into their oint- | 


ments, to give them a fragrancy, and preſerve them 
from corruption; ſuch were the powders of ſpikenard, 
mint, amomum, and the ſeveral ſpices. . 


 STYMPHALIA, [opp in Antiquity, a feſtival at Stym- 


halus in Arcadia, in honour of Diana, called from that 
place Stymphalia. : 


STYMPHALIDES aves, in Fabulous Antiquity, birds of | 


an extraordinary ſize, which, in their flight, are ſaid to 
" obſcure the ſun. They fed only on human fleſh ; but 
Hercules, by the help of Minerva, drove them out of Ar- 
cadia by the noiſe of cymbals. 0 55 
STYPTIC, rruαõο, formed of quo, ad/tringe, in Medi- 
eine, aſtringent ; a remedy that has the virtue of ſtopping 
blood, or of binding up the aperture of a wounded 
veſſel. _ RY ge uf} 
The ſervice, nettle, Solomon's ſeal, &c. are /yptics. 
There are various /{ypt:c waters, and powders of great 
efficacy, in moſt of which vitriol 1s the principal ingre- 
ment. HE: | | ; 
The uſual fyptic water is made of colcothar calcined, or 
vitriol diſſolved with burnt alum, ſugar-candy, the urine 
of a young man, &c. | CR ok | 
Dr. Colbatch's /yptic powder has been famed ; though 
Mr. Cowper, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us 
a a number of inſtances, wherein it was applied with very 
little or ill ſucceſs in human ſubjects ; but he gives us 
others made in dogs, where it anſwered well. 
M. Tournefort obſerves, from the analyſis he has made 


of ſiyptic and aſtringent plants, that acids and earths al- 


ways prevail therein; though ſome of them yield an 


urinous ſpirit. On this principle he aſſerts, that their | 


falt is analogous to alum, and that there is ſomewhat of 


ſal ammoniac in their texture. But Chomel notes, that | 


this does not hold univerſally. 
DTYPTIC powder of Helvetius, in Pharmacy, a compoſi- 


dience, a bottle of that, and another of Eaton's ſit 
and giving them both the ſame trial, they both anſwer 


STYRAX, crugat, in Botany. See STORAY. 
STYX, in Mythology, a river of HEIL, or ADES, e 


SUB, a Latin prepoſition, fignifying under 0 


In violent bleedings it may be given in 4 
half a dram every half hour, 35 it N QUantiy | 


STYPTIC, Eaton's, a medicine famous 


ping their bleeding. 


bones, nor any of the viſcera are e 


tolled with us as one of the greateſt med 


of a ſurgeon; and he mentions ſeveral caſes in which! 


ſipptic, and judged it to be no other than that of He 


ſtrict and public examination, and ordering an pot 
cary of credit to prepare ſome of Helvetiuss fte! 


daries of Ades. On the hither fide, the gholts 0! fot 
vi. ver. 306.) has deſcribed them; and Erebus col 


fole governor of this part, and director of the _ 
Charon, whoſe dominion lies where the river N 4 
vered itſelf from the turbulence occaſioned by 5% 


them on the farther ſhore. Virgil (An. vi. ver 357 
deſcribes him as ſtrong, and in all the | 
"neſs of old age, meanly clad, and with 


SUR 


This medicine is ſaid to be extremely ſerrice iu. 
rine hæmorrhages, either to correct the 8 in ths 
turn of the menſes, or their too great aha "TCQUent z. 
to ſtop the flooding, to which women alles 1 
fubject, and to moderate the flow of the 1 chi z 
alſo been found to have ſurpriſing 900 18 lt h 
fluor albus. | eneOts in f 


Fails of ſt ; 


ping the bleeding before the quantity of three Fine 
956 


half an ounce, has been taken. 
Heiſter alſo, in his Compendium Medicin 
p. 143, recommends this powder, x 
a decoction of linſeed, from Helveti 
de Sang. 


Pri 


or alum alone, wil 
Us 8 Fraits des ben. 


for curing fl 


wounds in a very ſmall time, and imme ne le 
0 


The method of curing freſh wounds in a fes days 5 
out ſuppuration, where neither nerve, lis ul 
a practice long ago uſed. 
The French were a long time very fond 
made of the filings of iron and tartar, 
ſiſtence with French brandy, which was 
liſhed by Helvetius, and from him has 
known by the name of Helvetius's % tte. 


of a Hyttir bt 
mixed to 2 on 
aſterwardgnul 
been genen 
This Wasen 
ieines in g 


WY RN Ta 
Em ©. , *'amco ww a 3 . 


world for the cure of wounds, bruiſes, 
Juries of all ſorts; but the author ney 
about it; he only modeſt! 


nk 


ought not to be uſed. In fine, he publithed i 2s 4 900 
medicine under proper reſtrictions; but we mad 4. 
univerſal one. The only univerſal remedy of this kin 
that we have had recommended by the author a; fu 
is the famous /?yp:zc of Dr. Eaton, which the innen 
ſays is good to ſtop all manner of bleeding both wi, 
out and within, without any manner of eXCep: ion, 

Sir Richard Blackmore, ſoon after the publication ai 
great ſecret, wrote a treatiſe on conſumptions, in vi 
he highly extols this tie of Dr. Eaton, declaring 
ſitively, that it will be of more fervice to the worldthy 
all the diſcoveries that had been made hefore it. 0 
this Dr. Sprengel, who had before examined Tatar 


tius; which, after having been tried and diſcarded | 
France, Germany, and Holland, had been ſet on foo 
an univerſal medicine here, thought it worthy a mo 


the common way, he produced, before a judicious at 


in the ſame manner, and proved, beyond all polſtil 
of doubt, that they were in effect the fame medicine. 
Upon the whole, the virtues of theſe ties exterml 
are too trifling to be truſted to, and internally too pt 
carious to meddle with, without the greatelt cal 
Philof. 'Tranf. N“ 383, p. 110. 


which was the paſlage called the hatcful pallage, fn 
the previous region or ſuburbs of the realms of de 
EREBUS.- | 3 

It is repreſented as a torrent, pouring down a precyie 
and then as rolling on, to take its courſe along the dci 


R peg In 
of the departed are waiting in a croud, as Virg! (4 


* 10 pl [n 
mences with the bank on the other fide the fer. 2 


n | : * ele 
and begins to become navigable, and who 15 or” 
with his boat, both receiving paſiergers, aud * 


e vigour and 8 
a large 10s 
N * . $4 ſixtt 41 
beard, and matted prey hair, and his _ ! b 
fiery. He is repreſented as carrying ole“ „ 
the departed, one freight after another, according 


own pleaſure, « bel; fe 


5 . . 7 ge. „K 
uently uſed in compoſition, in our lanpuag , 


mY 
tion of alum and dragon's blood. In the Edinburgh Dif- } SUB-BRIGADIER, an officer in the horſe-guard 

penſatory, two parts of alum are direCted to be made 
mto powder with one of the dragon's blood : others uſe 
equal parts of both. See Med. Ef, Edinb. vol. iv. 


SUB-CHANTOR, an officer in the choir, 


ranks as cornet. See BRIGADIER-» ho fc 


in the abſence of the chAN TOR, &c. Wl 


$08-D 
6178-PRIOR, 


By the 


SUBALTERN genus. See GENUS. | 
SUBARMALE, among the Romans, a coarſe and 


: here 10 th 


SU'B 


FAN, a dignity in certain chapters beneath the 


DEAN" RB, a clauſtral officer, who afſiſts che PRIOR, 


LY inferi iniſt ho anciently at- 
an inferior miniſter, ciently 
4 10 x altar, prepared the ſacred veſſels, delivered 
** to the deacons in time of divine ſervice, attended 
rb of the church during communion- ſervice, went 
che biſhop's embaſſies with his letters or meſſages to 
dreien churches, and was inveſted with the firſt of the 
15 mw ſo ſubordinate to the ſuperior rulers of the 
0 that, by a canon of the council of Laodicea, 
heb were forbidden to fit in the preſence of a deacon 
without his Toe See DEACON. 
ing to the Canons, 
ang; 5 to be promoted to the order of ſubdeacon. 
i is diſputed among the Romaniſts, whether the ſubdea- 
conhood be a ſacrament or not; in regard ſubdeacons are 
ordained without impoſition of hands, and that there is 
no mention made of them in Scripture. Yet Bellarmin 
holds the affirmative fide of the queſtion. 1 
papal canons, a married man may be ordained 
bdeacon, upon condition his wife conſent to it, make a 
vow of continence, ' and ſhut herſelf up in a mona- 


UBALTERN, formed from ſub and alter, another, an 


inferior officer, or one who diſcharges his poſt under the 
command, and ſubject to the direction of another. 


guch are lieutenants, ſub-lieutenants, cornets, and en- 


ſigns, who ſerve under the captain. 


We alſo ſay, ſubaltern courts, juriſdictions, Kc. Such 


are thoſe of inferior lords, with regard to the lord para- 
mount; hundred-courts with regard to county-courts, 
Ke. | | | 
For the m, 8 
ſerves, there is no neceſſity to be very ſtrict in preſerving 


erery one's character. | 5 | 
The patriarchs, M. St. Evremont tells us, had ſeveral 


wives, who did not all hold the ſame rank ; but there 


were ſeveral ſabaltern to the principal wife. 


thick 
kind of caſſock worn by the ſoldiers under their arms, 


in order to keep them from being hurt with their | 


weight 


SUBBUTEO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 


hawk kind, called in Engliſh the RINGTAIL : the male 
of which has been ſuppoſed to be the HEN-HARRIER. 
Some authors give it the name of pygargus accipiler. 
dee Hons. 5 | | | | 


under the arm-pit, or thoulder, whether artery, nerve, 
yein, or muſcle. _ | | 

The two ſubclavian arteries are named from their ſitua- 
tion near the clavicles; they ariſe from the arch of the 
aorta, on each fide of the left carotid, which commonly 
lies in the middle between them. Theſe arteries termi- 


nate, or rather change their name, above the middle of | 


the two firſt ribs, between the anterior inſertions of the 
muſculi ſcaleni. | 


The ſubclavian veins are two branches of the vena Cava, 


ſuperior and aſcendens, ſo called becauſe they lie behind, 


and in ſome meaſure under the clavicles. They are of 
unequal lengths, becauſe the trunk of the vena cava does 
not lie in the middle of the thorax, but toward the right 
de, where the left ſubclavian ariſes as well as the 
ws and is conſequently longeſt, _ 1 
The two ſubelaviæ run laterally or toward each fide, and 
terminate as they go out of the thorax, between the firſt 
d and clavicula, immediately before the anterior inſer- 
don of the muſcular ſcalenus. The right ſubclavian 
ends out four capital branches, 
na, Jugularis interna, vertebralis, and axillaris, The 
elt ſubclavian covers the origin of three large arteries, 
- © Ong from the curvature of the aorta, and ſends 
Al tour large branches, beſides the ſmall pectoral veins, 
and receives the ductus thoracicus. | | 

ach ſubclavian vein, near the middle of the clavicula, 


5708 Off a branch called cepbalica. See CEPHAL1C vein. 
Winſlow, | 


File $ denotes a muſcle which ariſes from the lower 
de of the c 


obliquel lavicula, near the acronium, and deſcends 
nb July to be inſerted into the upper part of the firſt 
near the ſternum. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 


1. 9, 
$ on. by one end in all the middle lower portion of 
extreme. e at the diſtance of about an inch from each 
part of a 0 by the other in the cartilage, and a ſmall 

© vone of the firſt rib. It ſeems likewiſe to 
L extremity of the clavicle, next the ſternum, 


Ja Kind of broad this 1; 
Vor. IV. Ns — ligament. 


a perſon muſt be twenty-two | 


2 perſons in an epic poem, F. Boſſu ob- 


ö 


SUBFRONTALIS ſutura, a name given by 


viz. the jugularts exter- 


| accident is added. 


D 


The cler is a proper depreſſor of the elavicula, and 
an aſſiſtant depreſſor of the acromium, or of the ſhouldet 
in general, together with the pectoralis minor, rhom- 
boides, and angularis ; all which, in their turns, affiſt 
the /ubclavins in its action on the clavicula. Winſlow. 
SUBCONTRARY po/tion, in Geometry, is when two ſimi- 
lar triangles are ſo placed, as to have one common angle; 
O (Tab. V. Geom. fig. 124.), at their vertex, and yet 
their baſes not parallel. | "ap 16? 
If the ſcalenous cone AB LC K be ſo cut by the plane 
DIEH, as that the angle at E=B, the cone is chen 
faid to be cut /ubrontrarily to its baſe BC: and in this 
caſe the ſection DIE H will be a circh, _. 
For, through the vertex A atid centre of the baſe, let the 
triangular ſection A BC be taken, ſo as to be at right 
angles to the planes of the baſe BK CI. of the ſubcon- 
trary ſetion DIEH, and of the ſection FI G H taken 
parallel to the baſe, and cutting the /ubcontrary ſection 
in the line 10 H: conſequently 10 H is perpendicular 
to DE and F G, interſecting one another in O. The 
ſection FI G H, parallel to the baſe of the cone, is a 
circle; therefore FOxO G=OPF : and the triangles 
GOE and FO D, having GEO=ABC=DFO, and 
GOE=DOF, are ſimilar; therefore EO: OG:: F 
D: DO, and EO XT DO SFF ONO GSO; conſe- 
quently Ol is a mean proportional, either between FO 
and O G, or DO and EO: and as the ſame would hap- 
pen wherever FG cuts DE, all the lines OI, both in 
the ſections FIGH and DIE H, are lines in a circle : 
conſequently the ſection DIE H is a circle; | | 
SUBCOSTAL muſcles, in Anatomy, are fleſhy planes of 
different breadths, and very thin, ſituated more or. leſs 
obliquely on the inſide of the ribs near their bony angles, 
and running in the ſame direction with the external 1Ix- 
TERCOSTALS. They are fixed by both extremities in 
the ribs, the inferior extremity being always at a greater 
_ diſtance from the vertebræ than the ee and ſeveral 
ribs lying between the two inſertions. Thefe muſcles are 
more ſenſible in the lower ribs than in the upper, and 
they adhere cloſely to the ribs that lie between their in- 
ſertions. Winſlow, For their uſe ſee STERNoco- 
STEALS: Se N 
SUBCUTANE OCS, in Anatomy, a thin membranous muſ- 
cle, running under the ſkin, called alſo quaprRaTus 
gene, and platyſma myoides. | 
A. convulſion herein is called a ſpaſmus cynicus. See 
Crxic. | | | . 
In ſome petſons it reaches to the ears, and in others not; 
which is the reaſon ſome folks have a faculty of moving 
their ears, which others want. ä 


„ | SUB-DOMINANTE, in Muſic, is a name given by M. 
9UBCLAVIAN, SuBcLavivs, is applied to any thing 


Rameau to the fourth note of the tone, becauſe the do- 
minant is immediately above it, or rather becauſe it has 
the ſame interval of the tonic in deſcending, as the 
dominant has in aſcending. | Be 
SUBDUCTION, in Arithmetic, the fame as 5UBTRAce 
TION. | 
SUBDUPLE ratio, is when any number or quantity is 
contained in another, twice. Thus 3 is ſaid to be /ub- 
duple of 6, as 6 is duple of 3. See RaT1o. | 
SUBDUPLICATE ratio of any two quantities, is the RA- 
110 of their ſquare roots. | | | 
SUBER, in Botany. See Cokk and Oar. | 
SUBER montanum. See CORK tl. Teh pt 
SUBETH, the word uſed by the Arabian writers to expreſs 
A carus. : | 5 
SUBETH /abala, a term uſed by the Arabian writers to ex- 
reſs a coma vigil. | 


ſome anato- 
mical writers to the ſuture, by which the os frontis is 
connected with the bones of the ſuperior jam. 

SUBJECT, Suspirus, a perſon under the rule and do- 
minion of a ſovereign prince or ſtate. 5 e 
Of ſubjects, ſome are ſo by birth, others become ſo by 
acts of naturalization. | ES. 
Anciently the lords called, abuſively, thoſe who held 
lands or fees of them, or owed them any homage, theic 
ſubjec ts. | | | | 8 

SUBJECT, SUBJECTUM, is alſo uſed for the matter of an 
art or ſcience, or that which it conſiders, or whereon it 
is employed. Thus the human body is a /ubject of me- 
weine: | | 
In this ſenſe, anatomiſts call the body they are diſſect- 
ing, and whereon they read lectures, their ſubje#. 
The /ubjef of logic is thinking, or reaſoning; but more 
particularly in a ſyllogiſm, one of the terms of a propo- 
fition is called the /ubje&, and the other the attribute. 

In poetry, the /ubjeft is the matter treated of, or the 
event related, or ſet to view, and enriched with orna- 
ments. | 

SUBJECT alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to which an 
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It js a maxim, that two contraties can never ſubſiſt in 
the ſame ſicbjecl. . 8 ee thee 
SuBJEcT, in the Manege. To keep a horſe ſubject, is an 


expreſſion relating to voltsz ſignifying, to keep the 


croupe of the horſe in the round, ſo that it may not flip 
cout; that he may not traverſe, and that he may work in 

"the manege, croupe in, marking his equal times, with- 

out loſing his ground. . 4 
SvBJEcT, in Mac. See SOGET TO. 


 SUBJECTION, fubjedio, in Rhetoric. See HyroBOLE. | 


 SUBJECTION, civil, in Law. See CIvIL ſubjeftion. 
SUBJECTIVE part. See PART. | 


SUBINFEUDATION, in Law, was where the inferior | 
lords, in imitation of their ſuperiors, began to carve | 


out and grant to others minuter eſtates than their own, 
to be held of themſelves, and were ſo proceeding down- 
wards in infinitum, till the ſuperior lords obſerved, that 
by this method of /ubinfeudation they loſt all their feo- 
dal profits of wardſhips, marriages, and eſtreats, which 
fell into the hands of theſe meſne or middle lords, who 
were the immediate ſuperiors of the terre-tenant, or 
bim who occupied the land. This occaſioned the ſtatute 


of QU1A emptores. Bl. Com. vol. ii. p. 91. 


_ SUBJUNCTIVE, in Grammar, the fourth mood, or man- 
ner of conjugating verbs; thus called, becauſe uſually 
ſubjoined to ſome other verb, or at leaſt to ſome other 

article, as, if I loved: though this were true, & c. 


he Greek is almoſt the only language that properly has | 


any ſubjun4ive mood; though the French, Spaniſh, and 
Italian, have ſome ſhew thereof. In all other languages 
the ſame infleCtions ſerve for the optative and the 12 
jun@ive moods: for which reaſon the ſubjundtive mood 
might be retrenched from the Latin, and thoſe other 
grammars; it not being the different ways of ſignifying, 
which may be very much multiplied, but the different 
inflections, that conſtitute the different moods. See 
Moop. - | ' | vÞ. 
SUBINTRANTES febres, a term uſed by ſome medical 


writers to expreſs thoſe fevers in which one fit begins. 


before the other is perfectly worn off. 


SUBTTo, in the Jtalian Muſic, is uſed to ſignify that a 
thing is to be performed quickly and haſtily : thus we 


meet with volt; ſubito, turn over the leaf quickly. 

SUBLAPSARY, or Infralapſary, in Theology, a term ap- 
plied to ſuch as hold that God, having foreſeen and per- 

mitted the fall of Adam, and, in conſequence thereof, 
the loſs of mankind, reſolved to give a grace ſufficient 
for ſalvation to ſome, and to relue it to others. 
Sublapſarian is uſed as ſynonymous with INFRALAPSA- 
RIAN, in oppoſition to SUPRALAPSARIAN. 


SUBLIMABLE bodtes, a term uſed by ſome of our chemi- 


cal writers to expreſs ſuch ſubſtances as are capable of 
ſublimation in a dry form. 


SUBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, the baſis whereof 


is mercury or quickſilver. | 
In making corroſive ſublimate, the quickſilver is extin- 
guiſhed by trituration in calcined vitriol. But M. Le- 
mery obſerves, that bole armenic and potters clay are 
cheaper, and extinguiſh the mercury ſooner. - * 
It has been ſaid, that to try whether /ublimate has been 
_ ſophiſticated with arſenic or not, it was to be rubbed with 
ſalt, or oil of tartar; and that if ſophiſticated, it would 
turn black. But M. Lemety agrees with Barchuſen and 
Boulduc, that this is no trial; for the ſalt of tartar has 


the ſame effect on the good and the bad ſublimate. Mem. 


de VAcad, des Scien. 1704. See MERCURY. | 


Liver of ſulphur is known to be an excellent antidote 
againſt the poiſonous effects of corroſive ſublimate, &c. 


vee LIVER of Sulphur and PoisoN. 


SUBLIMAT#E, blue, a preparation of mercury with ſome | 


other ingredien's, yielding a fine blue for painting. The 


method of making it is this: take quickſilver, two parts; 
flower of brimſtone, three parts; ſal ammoniac, eight parts; | 


grind theſe upon a porphyry, and, with the quickſilver, 
put them into a long-necked glaſs veſſel, luted at bottom; 
place it in a ſand-heat, and when the moiſture is aſcend- 


ed, you will have a fine blue ſublimate for painting. | 


Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 164. 
DUBLIMATE, refining gold by. See RErininG, 


SUBLIMATION, SLIM ATi, in Chemiſtry, an ope- 


ration by which volatile and ſolid ſubſtances are collected 
and obtained, and differs little from diſtillation, except- 
ing, that, in diſtillation, only the fluid parts of bodies 
are raiſed ; but, in ſublimation, the ſolid and dry; and 
that the matter to be diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid; 
but ſublimation is concerned only about ſolid ſubſtances. 
There is alſo another difference, namely, that rarefac- 
tion, which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hardly 
any room in ſublimation; for the ſubſtances which are 
to be ſublimed, being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction, 
and ſo it is only impulſe that can raiſe them. 

However, it may not be improper to inquire a little 
more 1 85 into the reaſon of ſuch a diverſity in the ele- 


vation of bodies; why ſome do aſcend . 


bodies, is to be aſcribed to the fire, not on 


a body, therefore, by . into 
100, the diminution of the ſurface will obſerte th, 
_ whoſe particles, as they cohere but looſely, are, for thx 


that of vitriol, but any other, though ever ſo light, 


_ inſtances, the breadth of the ſurface, which expoſes 


12 75 * W * ” ; "— id U. 
* 


8 U B 


heat, and others are not to be raiſed by the 1 gente 
ment fire; and ſuch an inquiry will more pr moſt reh. 
in here, becauſe this head contains all the but, 6 cone 
latility and fixation. R 
The cauſe of this elevation and aſcent, in the ban 

of impulſe, but of another property the fre her account 
to inſinuate itſelf into all the ee theſ, 5 
and thereby break the coheſion of their parts 10 5 N 
laſt they become divided into very ſmall part "A 
into the ſmalleſt that art can reduce them into „ Km 
Particles, thus ſeparated and divided, loſe much arg. 
gravity. For the gravity of the ſame particle dec _ 
in the ſame proportion as the cube of the diam 0 
lefſened. Suppoſe, therefore, a body, whoſe Game . 
is 123 if, then, its diameter be made leſs by 1 N 
the gravity of that body will be only ꝙ 4, or bereden, 


corpuſcles, becomes eaſy to be ſublimed. dre. 
Add, that the ſurface of a body decreaſes in a very dif 
ferent manner from gravity, only as the {quare of h 
diameter is lefſened. Where the gravity decreaſes 1 
ſuch a ſeries, as is expreſſed by the numbers 1728, hy 


proportion; VIZ. 144, 121, 100; and when, upon re. 
ducing the diameter to 6, the gravity becomes leſs tha 
2, the ſurface will ſtill amount to 36. 

How much this contributes to a quick aſcent, will appea 
from the ſublimation of camphor, benzoin, and arſenic; 


reaſon, diffuſed into a larger ſurface ; upon which 20. 
count they are the eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any: na 
theſe ſolid particles, upon account of their ſurface, wil 
ſooner aſcend than many fluids, + | 

950 flower of ſulphur riſes ſooner than oil, not only thn 


By this contrivance of nature, viz. that the gravity of 
bodies decreaſes in a triplicate, but their ſurface in adu- 
plicate, proportion of their diameters, it comes to pal 
that bodies, which have a very different gravity, may be 


raiſed with the ſame force. Thus the ſalts of animals, 


as of hartſhorn, human blood, that of vipers, &c. being 
compoſed of very minute corpuſcles, as is found by ex- 
perience, in diſtilling them, do eafily aſcend, becauſe 
the ſurface in them is not leſſened ſo much as gravity is; 
and the ſalts of vegetables, as of tartar, balfams, &, 
which are of a more cloſe texture, by reaſon of their 
larger ſurfaces, are alſo without much difficulty raiſed, 

The corpuſcles alſo of minerals and metals, though very 
compact and heavy, do, in ſome meaſure, give way to 
the fire, and are capable of being ſublimed. In all theſe 


the particles more to the impetus of the fire, is the res · 
ſon why they are raiſed with as much eaſe as if their g- 
vity had been leſſened by diminiſhing their ſurface; ſo 
that particles, though ever ſo different in weight, may 
be equally raiſed by the ſame degree of heat, if the pro- 
portion of their gravity be reciprocal to that of thet 
ſurfaces. | 1 FOE OP? 

Sublimation is employed to ſeparate volatile ſubſtances 
from others Ws are fixed or leſs volatile, to combine 
two volatile matters, as in the operation of the ſubl- 
mates of mercury, and to collect ſome volatile ſubſtances 


as ſedative falt, ſulphur, and all the preparations called 


flowers. | | 


The apparatus for ſublimation is very ſimple. Am- 
traſs or ſmall alembic is generally ſufficient for the ſub- 


_ limation of ſmall quantities of matter. But the velſe 
and the method of managing the fire, vary according® 


the nature of the matters that are to be ſublimed, and 


according to the form which the ſublimate 15 to recen. 
When the matters to be ſublimed are volatile, 2 % 


cucurbit, to which is adapted a capital, and even ſever 


capitals placed one upon another, are to be enn e 
The ſublimation is performed in a ſand- bath, 2 — 
the preciſe degree of heat requiſite to raiſe the fubltan 


Which is to 3 ſublimed, and the capitals are to 
guarded as much as poſſible from heat. 


When along with the dry matter, which is to dee, 
ed in theſe /ublimations, a certain quantify 
liquor is raiſed, as in the ſublimation of ſedative . 
and rectification of volatile concrete alkalis, p 1 
and a receiver for theſe liquors muſt be provide Aa 
is conveniently done by uſing the ordinary capital 
alembic, furniſhed with a beak and 2 recelvet: 
Some ſublimates are required to be in 2s 
pact maſſes as their natures will allow, a 
ammoniac, and all the ſublimates of mere les or 
moſt proper veſſels for theſe ſublimations - Jeeply i 
matraſſes, which are to be ſunk more ot [els * mit 
ſand, according to the volatility and gravity ju ng 
ters that are to be ſublimed. The art ® © 


ſolid and com. 


SUB | 


„en, confiſts in applying ſuch a degree of 
theſe in 15 difpoling the hd (1.6. making i. cover 
ey leſs of the matraſs) that the heat in the upper 
mf matraſs ſhall be ſufficient to make the ſubli- 

g Jhere to the glaſs, and to give it ſuch a degree of 
23 eceſſary to render it compact, but not a 
force the ſublimate through the neck 

and diſſipate it. | 
1 1 ken may 8 reduced into flowers and ſub- 

. which cannot be ſublimed in cloſe veſſels, but 

1 a very great heat, with the acceſs of free air, and 

. contact of coals; ſuch are moſt ſoots or flowers 
4 and even ſome ſaline ſubſtances. The mat- 

from which theſe ſublimates are ſeparated, muſt be 
= ed among burning coals in open air, and the flowers 

're collected in the chimney of the furnace in which the 

eration is performed. This proceſs 1s called ſublima- 

y in the manner of Geber. Of this kind of ſubli- 

mates are the tutty, calamine, or pompholix, gathered 


: 


in the tops of furnaces in which ores are ſmelted. Dict. 


Chem. Eng. edit. art. Sublimation. : _ 
gUBLIIME, in Diſcourſe, ſomething extraordinary and 
ſurprifing, which ſtrikes the ſoul, and makes a ſenti- 

ment or compoſition raviſh and tranſport. | 

This is what Longinus, who has written expreſsly on 

the ſubject, means by ſublime. The definition, indeed, 

not his, but M. Boileau's; for the author, writing 


his book after another of Cecilius on the ſame ſubject, N 


and employing himſelf almoſt wholly in ſhewing what 
the /ub/1me is, declined defining it, as ſuppoling it well 
known. A 1 
By the definition, it may appear, that the ſub/ime is a 
very different thing from what the orators call the ſub- 
lime STYLE. | | 
SUBLIME geometry. See GEOMETRY. 
SUBLIMING pots. See ALUDELS. —_ FL. 
SUBLIMIS, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus, Hu- 
naud, and others, to the muſcle of the wriſt, called by 
others the PERFORATUS. __ | 


ternal carotid ; it ariſes a little above the ſuperior gut- 
tural artery, runs forwards, up wards, and over the | 
cornu of the os hyoides, and ſinks into the tongue in 
order to ſupply all the adjacent muſcles. It is alſo called 
the ranine artery. | | 
VBLINGUAL glands, in Anatomy, two glands under the 
tongue, placed one on each fide thereof. | 
They are of the ſame kind with the MAXILLARY glands, 
only ſmaller, ſomewhat oblong, and flatted like a 
blanched almond. They are ſituated under the anterior 
portion of the tongue, one on cach fide, near the dower 
jaw, on the lateral portions of the muſculi mylo-hyoidzi, 
which ſuſtain them. The two extremities of each gland 
are turned backward and forward, and the edges ob- 
liquely inward and outward. They are covered on the 
upper ſide by a very thin membrane, which is a conti- 
nation of the membrane that covers the under fide of 
the tongue: they ſend out laterally ſeveral ſmall ſhort 
ducts, which open near the gums by the ſame number 
of orifices, all ranked in the ſame line, at a ſmall di- 


ſtance from rhe frænum, and a little more backward. 
Winſlow, : | 


of the nature of faliva, which they diſcharge by little 
ducts near the gums into the mouth. N 
VBLINGUAL veins. See RANULARES. 


4 tongue, and gradually diſſolving there. 

ele have been principally intended either to cure 

kgs or give a ſweet ſcent to the breath. 
UXAT ON, in Surgery, is applied to a bone that is 

— uit out of its ſocket, but reſts upon the brim. 

1 ARSHAL, an officer in the Marſhalſea, who is 
wa, to the chief marihal of the king's houſe, com- 
— y — 5 the knight-mar/hal, and hath the cuſtody of 
4 oners there. He is otherwiſe termed under-mar- 
db Juriſ. 104. | 
TT navigation. See Submarine NAVIGATION. 
Ugg Jubmerſio. See DRowNING, | 

— a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs a 
ometimes it imports the ſame as ole wi 0 

3 le with reſpeCt to 
— Ul chat is, their nome Fl | N 
* LE, in Geometry, &. A ſubmultiple num- 
number uf nb is that which is contained a certain 


Uple 09; ; 
ble cuncides with an AL 10 por part. 


SUBLINGU AL artery, is the ſecond branch from the ex-| 


Theſe, called alſo hypoglottides, filtrate a ſerous humour | 


PUBLINGUALIA, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex-| 
prels ſuch medicines as were intended to be. laid under | 


B38 a ſubmultiple of 21. In which ſenſe a ſubmul- | 


SUBMULTIPLE ratio, is that between the quantity con- 
tained, and the quantity containing. Thus the ratio'of 
3 to 21 is ſubmultiple. LOG | 
In both caſes ſubmultiple is the reverſe. of MULTIPLE : 
21, e. gr. being a multiple of 3, and the ratio of 21 to 

n 3 a multiple ratio. . FIG 
UBMULTIPLE ſubſuperparticular. } g x | 

SUBMULTIPLE LK Rites ne 0 See RA io. | 

SUBNORMAL, or 2 in Geometry, a line 
which determines the point in the axis of a curve, where 
2 normal or perpendicular, raiſed from the point of con- 
tact of a tangent to the curve, cuts the axis. v3 
Or, the ſubnormal is a line, which determines the point 
wherein the axis is cut by a line falling perpendicularly. 

on the tangent in the point of contact. +4 
Thus TM Tab. Contcs, fig. 19.) being a tangent to a 
curve in M; and MR a normal or perpendicular to the 
tangent; the line PR intercepted between the ſemi- 


normal. | 


PR is to the ſemiordinate PM, as PM is to PT, and 
as MR to TM. | 3 | 

2. In the parabola, the ſubnormal PR is ſubduple the 
parameter; and conſequently it is an invariable quantity: 


| PM? PM 2 des . 
for PR PT. IP = (calling the e 2 
pxAP . In general, the ſub normal may be found 


2A P 


by dividing the ſquare of the ſemiordinate by the su- 


, DAN = 1 
SUBORDINATED, and SuBoORDINATING afecbions. 
See AFFECTIONS. | 


SUBORDINATION, a relative term, expreſling the 4. 


gree of inferiority between one thing and another. 2 
There is a ſeries of ſubordinations running throughout 
all nature. In, the church there are ſeveral degrees of 
ſubordination, as of deacons to prieſts, prieſts to prelates, 


&c. The like are obſervable in the ſecular ſtate, in 


offices of war, juſtice, &c. And, even 


In the ſciences, trigonometry is ſubordinate to geometry; 


and in the virtues, abſtinence and chaſtity are /. 


ordinate to temperance: in muſic, ſome call the plagal 
tones, ſubordinate tene. 


SUBORNA'TIO. See RAPE and RAviISHMENT, 
SUBORNATION, SV BoRNAT10, a fecret or underhand 


preparing, inſtructing, or bringing in a falſe witneſsz 


or corrupting or alluring a perſon to do fuch a falſe aQ, 
Hence, the /ubornation of perjury, mentioned in the act 


of general pardon, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. is the alluring or 


diſpoſing to PERJURY. | N 
SUBPERPENDICULAR. See SUBNORMAL. 


SUBPCENA, in Law, a writ, whereby any perſon, under ' 


the degree of peerage, 1s called to appear in chancery, in 
caſes where the common law hath made no proviſion. 
See OUIT. | | 2 5 
The name is taken from the words in the writ, which 
charge the party ſummoned to appear at the day and 
place aſſigned, ſub pena centum librarum, on the penalty 
of a hundred pounds. 5 K 
The peers, in the like caſes, are called by the lord chan- 
cellor's letter, giving notice of the ſuit intended againſt 
them, and requiring them to appear. | 
The writ of /ubpe&na, returnable into the court of chan- 


* 


cery only, was deviſed by John Waltham, biſhop of 


Saliſbury, and chancellor to king Richard II. by a ſtrain- 


which proceſs was afterwards extended to other matters 
wholly determinable at the common law, upon falſe and 
fictitious ſuggeſtions; for which, therefore, the chan- 
cellor himſelf is, by 7 R. II. cap. 6. dire ed to give da- 
mages to the parties unjuſtly aggrieved. In the reigns 
of Henry IV. and V. the commons were repeatedly ur- 
gent to = the writ of /ubpena entirely ſuppreſſed, as 


a novelty deviſed by the ſubtlety of chancellor Waltham, 


againſt the form of the common law ; but though Henry 
IV. gave a palliating anſwer to their petitions, and ac- 
tually paſſed the ſtat. 4 Hen. IV. cap. 23. whereby judg- 
ments at law are declared irrevocable, , unleſs by attaint 
or writ of error, yet his ſon put a negative at once upon 
their whole proceeding z: and, in Edward IV's time, the 


proceſs by bill and /ubp&#na was become the daily prac- 


tice of the court. Bl. Com. book iii. p. 52. - 14 
There is alſo a ſubpzna ad teſtificandum, for ſummoning 
of witneſſes in other courts, as well as in chancery. See 
EVIDENCE. * CIO] Bi 246654193 
The ſubpama duces tecum, is a writ or proceſs of the ſame 
kind with the preceding, including a cauſe of requiſition, 
for the witneſs to bring and produce books and papers, 
| | &c. 


. - 


ordinate PM and the normal MR, is called the 
Hence, 1. In a parabola, as A M, &c. the ſubnormal' 


ed interpretation of the ſtat. Weſtm. 2. in order to make 
the feoffee to uſes accountable to his ce//uy gue uſe; 
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 SUBPOPLI 


The word is formed from the Latin, ſubrogatio, of the 


SUV's. 


E. in bis bayds, belonging to the parties, or ſuch 
_ wherein they are intereſted. F 
There is alſo a /5pzna in the exchequer, as well in the 
court of equi there, as in the office of pleas. 
US, in Anatomy. See PorLITaus. 
SUBREPTION, Sv nreyT1o, formed from ſub, under, 
and repo, I creep, the act of obtaining a favour from a 
ſuperior by ſurpriſe, or a falſe repreſentation. 
Subreption differs from obreption, in that the latter denotes 
a falſe expreſſion of the quality of a thing, or fact, &c. 


And ſubreption, a want of expreſſion, or a fraudulent | 


reticency or concealment of a thing, which would have 
rendered the obtaining of the favour more difficult. See 
— OnBREPTITIOUS. hs 
SUBREPTITIOUS, or SUrREPTITIOUS, a term ap- 


pick to 4 letter, licence, patent, or other act, fraudu- 


lently obtained of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, | 
Which, hid it been known, would have prevented the | 


conceſſion or grant. I | 

The benefit of feficrs, licences, &c. is forfeited, when 

they are found contrary to the informations given; they 

being then reputed /ubreptitious. 

Papal bulls and ſignatures are null and ſubreptitions, 
when the true ſtate of the benefice, the manner of the 
vacancy, and other neceſſary matters, are not juſtly and 

4 xi & ſignified to the pope. oy is | 

SUBPRINCIPALIS, in ſome Latin writers of Muſic, is 
uſed for the note or chord called by the Greeks nagunaln, 

 par-hypate. 

$UBPURGATION, ſubpurgatio, a word uſed by ſome 
writers to expreſs a gentle purgation. | 


 SUBROGATION, or SURRoGAT1ON, in the Civil Law, | 


the act of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and intitling 
him to the rights of another. 
In its general ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſucceſſion of 
any kind, whether of a perſon to a perſon, or of a per- 
ſon to a thing. | 


. . ; 4 | 
| There are two kinds of ſubrogation ; the one conventional, | 


the other legal. 


SUBROGATION, conventional, is a contract whereby a cre- | 
ditor tranfers his debt, with all appurtenances thereof, | 


to the profit of a third perſon. 


SUBROGATION, legal, is that which the law makes in fa- | 
vour of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent creditor | 


in which caſe there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of 
the ancient creditor to the perſon of the new one; 

This the civilians more uſually call ſucceſion, as being 
- wholly the work of the law; and to diſtinguiſh it from 

the conventional ſubrogation, which they alſo call ceſſion. 


verb rogare, which, among the ancient Romans, ſigni- 


fied to aſt, to interrogate; whence it was that they called 


the laws themſelves rogationes, in regard the people made 
them, upon being aſked by the magiſtrates. | | 
And, as laws made by the people could not be changed 
without their conſent, and without being aſked anew ; if 
they thought good to have the law wholly aboliſhed, lex 
abrogabatur ; if only a part of it were to be aboliſhed, lex 
dlierogabatur; and if any clauſe or amendment were added 
to it, lex ſubrogabatur. | 


The new magiſtrates were alſo ſubrogated in the place of | 


the old ones; for, eng the time of the republic, no 
magiſtrate could be, but by conſent of the people, nor of 
conſequence but by law, ſince whatever the people 
thought good was la x. | e 


This is what occaſioned Salmaſius to ſay, that /ubrogare 


and ſubſtituere per legem were reciprocals. fe 
_ SUBSCAPULARIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from 
the baſis and fide of the ſcapula; and, ſpreading itſelf 


under the whole convex or under fide of it, being of the | 


ſame breadth and length with it, is inſerted by a ſemi- 
<ircular tendon, into the neck .of the os humeri. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 16 | 

It is thick, and made up of ſeveral 8 portions, 


nearly in the ſame manner with the deltoides. It is fixed 


* in the internal labium of the whole baſis, and in almoſt | 


the whole internal ſurface of the ſcapula; its fleſhy por- 


tions lying in the intervals between the bony lines, when | 


theſe are found. Near the neck they leave the bone, 
and form a vary ee tendon, which is inſerted in the 
| ſurface of the ſmall tuberoſity of the head of the os hu- 
meri, cloſe by the bony channel. The lower edge of 
this tendon probably ſends, off the ligamentary frænum, 
mentioned in the deſctiptions of the latiſſimus dorſi, 
teres major, and coracho-brachialis. This muſcle covers 
immediately the ſerratus major, being in a manner en- 


cloſed between it and the ſcapula: the upper edge of its 8 


tendon is joined to the lower edge of that of the ſupra 
ſpinatus, except at the upper part of the bony channel, 
F give paſſage to one tendon of the biceps, It 


+ 3 


| 


life of Ignatius, ſpeaking of the ſub/criptions made ut te 
council, wherein that patriarch was depoſed, ſays, they 
ſubſcribed, not with common ink, but, what ſtrike; ; 


on the delivery of the copies; an agreement equally al 


their frequency has rendered them liable to ſome abulez 


: -- | ; r p andy 
SUBSCRIPTION of witneſſes, in Lau. A WILL of |. 


85 . . i"! Yo 
them ſo to do, in order to aſſiſt their memory whe 


8 


o 


SUBSESQUIALTERATE.. See Raute. ur, or 
SUBSIDY, SuzsIiDIiUM, in Law, any ad, 9 


likewiſe adheres to the capſular ligament, 


ſubſcapularis, being all joined by the; ek, 204 
ſort of cap, which covers the _ 8 om: 


Winſlow. | 
SUBSCRIPTION, the ſignature put at the 


SUBSCRIPTION, in the Engliſb Commerce, is uſed for the 


thereof. 


SUBSCRIPTION, in the Commerce of Books, ſignifies an 


SUB 


The tendon 


of the ſupra ſpinatus, infra ſpinatus, terez min 


the os humeri. e deu d 
The uſe commonly aſcribed to the fubſcapular; 
ing the arm againſt the ribs, from which, it has 

of porte-feuille in French, is without foundation e Name 
the arm hangs down in its natural ſituation re | 
may turn it round its axis from without re * 
happens when in this ſituation we beat the br 12 t 
the fore arm bent ; and it likewiſe ſtrongly a. vith 
tiſſimus dorſi, when we turn the hand behind n the h. 
When the arm being raiſed, we move it hacky back, 
giving a back ſtroke with the elbow or fiſt {1 15 
pularis hinders the head of the os humeri from ws 1 
ated forwards, for which purpoſe it is well 50 by 
by its ſtructure and the number of its fibres this » 
being ſometimes performed with great violence *. 
likewiſe, by means of the ncarneſs and lateral union 10 
tendon with that of the ſupra /pinatus, alliſt that 2 
in keeping the head of the os humeri in the olenoide J 
vity, when the other extremity of the bone js rity 


{pet 


» Win 


bottom of 
letter, wriungs or inſtrument. 


In church hiſtory we meet with inſtances of fubſcriptin 
written in the blood of Jeſus Chriſt, Nicetas, in the 


man with horror, with a pen dipped in the hlood d 
Chriſt, The hiſtorian Theophanes tells us, thi pan 
Theodore mixed the blood of Chriſt with ink, where 
he wrote the depoſition of Pyrrhus. | 


ſhare or intereſt which particular perſons take in a pile 
ſtock, or a trading company, by writing their names 
and the ſhares they require, in the books or regie 


The French have likewiſe adopted the word ſubcrijtim, 
uſing it in ſpeaking of the actions of their India con- 
any. | ws 
A "Fbferigtion differs from an acꝰ ion; in that the firſt i 
properly wy an action begun, or an engagement, by 
making the firſt payment to acquit the reſt in the time 
limited ; and that the other is the whole aCtion, perform- 
ed in all its parts. | . 


engagement to take a certain number of copies of abodk 
pong to be printed; and a reciprocal obligation of the 

ookſeller or publiſher, to deliver the ſaid copies on cer 
tain terms. The uſual conditions of theſe /ubcriptis 
are, on the part of the bookſeller, to afford the books 
cheaper to a ſubſcriber than to another, by one third o 
one fourth of the price; and on the part of the latter 
to advance half the money in hand, and to pay the rl 


vantageous to the one and the other, as the book{cller's 
hereby furniſhed with money to carry on works which 
would otherwiſe be above his ſtock; and the ſubſcriber 
receives, as it were, intereſt for his money, by the mw 
derate price the book ſtands him in. 
Subſcriptions had their riſe in England, and it is but ven 
lately that they are got into other countries, They wer 
firſt ſet on foot in the middle of the laſt century, for a 
rinting of Walton's Polyglott Bibles, which 13 the hi 
ook ever printed by way of ſubſcription 
From England they paſſed a few years ago into Holland 
and they have been ſince introduced into France. 
In England they are become exceedingly frequent; an 


which begin to diſcredit them. 


muſt, by ſtat. 29 Car. II. cap. 3. 5 5. be you!” 
ſubſcribed by three credible witnelies at leaſt; — de 
other conveyances, the actual pe, oft 1 1 
neſſes is not required by law, though it is prude . 


ing, and to ſupply their evidence when dead. 
UBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after 2 
ticularly with regard to the order of time. dee 10 
RIOR. : | FR. 2 
When two feſtivals happen on the ſame day, the Ps 
pal one is celebrated z and the other transfer 
ſubſequent day, i. e. to the morrow. 
UBSEQUENT. condition. See CONDITION. 
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occ ate, le 
8 their ſevetal abilities, or the yearly produce 


of their lands, goods, &. 


* ms,” whereby they levied money or perſonal ſervice on 
the people, for the 7 ich tl lled burgb 
military expeditions, &c. which they called burgbote, 
lrigbote, hereſare, her gold, Bc, 


But, upon the land's becoming oppreſſed by the Danes, 


king Ethelred, in the year 1007, agreed to pay them 


arly 10000 l. for redemption of peace, which tum was 


ds increaſed to 36000 J. and at length to 
3 which was called Danegeld, and was levied on 


excepted, being ceſſed 12d. 


Hence the tribute came to be called hidage, a name that 
:frerwards became common to all taxes and ſullades im- 


poſed on lands, as thoſe on cattle were called horne- 


uch theſe the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from the 


Greek rakig, order; ſometimes from their own language 
taillage; and ſometimes, according to the cuſtom be- 
yond ſea, ſubfidia and auxilig. See AID. 


aſions of the ſtate, levied on the ſubjects, | 


epairing of cities, caſtles, bridges, | 


Jand ; each hide, or ploughland, that of the church only | 


Alter the Conqueſt, in 1066, theſe ſubſidies ſeem to 


hare been granted differently from what they now are, 
as every ninth lamb, every ninth fleece, every ninth 


ſheep, Kc. Sometimes the rate was every tenth, and 


ſometimes every fifteenth, &c. 

The various modes of raifing money by sc TAGBs upon 
knights fees, the aſſeſſments of HIDACE upon gl other 
nds, and TAILLAGE upon cities and burghs, gradually 
fell into diſuſe, ſays judge Blackſtone, upon the intro- 
duction e about the time of king Richard II. 
and king Henry IV. © ; 

Theſe, he ſays, were a tax, not immediately impoſed 
upon property, but upon perſons, in reſpect to their re. 
puted eſtates, after the nominal rate of 4s. in the pound 
for lands, and 2s. for their goods; and for thoſe of 
aliens in a double proportion. But this aſſeſſment was 


made according to an ancient valuation, which was ſo 


low, that one ſubſidy of this ſort did not amount to more 
than 70000 I. It was anciently the rule never to grant 
more than one ſubſedy and two FIFTEENTHS, at a time; 
but this rule was broken through for the firſt time on oc- 
caſion of the Spaniſh invaſion in 1588, when the par- 
lament gave queen Elizabeth two ſubſidies and four ſif- 
teenths, Afterwards, as money ſunk in value, more 
ſubſidies were given; and we have an inſtance, in the 
firſt parliament of 1640, of the king's defiring twelve 
ſubſidies of the commons, to be levied in three years. 
The grant of ſcutages, taillages, and ſubſidies, by the 
commons, did not extend to ſpiritual preſerments, thoſe 
being uſually taxed by the clergy themſelves in convoca- 


tion; which grants of the clergy were confirmed in 


parliament; otherwiſe they were illegal and not binding. 
A ſub/idy granted by the clergy was after the rate of 4s. 


in the pound, according to the valuation of their livings | 


in the king's books, and amounted to about 20000 /. 


Whilſt this cuſtom continued, convocations uſed to fit as | 


frequently as parliaments z but the laſt /ub/idies thus | 
den by the clergy, were thoſe confirmed by ſtat. 15 
Car. I. cap. 10; ſince which another method of taxa- | 


tion has generally prevailed, which comprehends the 


clergy as well as the laity; in recompence for which the 


eneficed clergy have from that period been allowed to 


vote at the election of knights of the ſhire ; and thence- 


forward alſo the practice of giving eccleſiaſtical /ub/zdies 


us fallen into total diſuſe. The Iſt inſtance of this 


kind of grant occurs in 1670. Blackſt. Com. book i. p. 

31, &c, See LAN DZax. 

In France the king alone, by his own authority, impoſes 

Avda on his people, at his own diſcretion. What 

deg ſays, that they who pay ſub/idics to other ſove- 
3 


enemies, by ſo doing acknowled x 
e their own weakneſs 
2 that ſu 5 8 , 

of their dion; | 

wa, dignity ; muſt be underſtood of ſuch ſtates as 
457 weak to defend themſelves, and who, in reſpect 
0 . r themſelves in ſome meaſure tributary; not 
10 5 _ ſubfiſting by their own ſtrength, give /i. 
eir weaker neighbours, to prevent their bein 
Gber-run by others. , VER | * 
ue 2 
5 Le as the kings of England and France are, 
zaud to Sweden, and ſeveral other princes ; to 


Whom t! TRE N 
conclude wi. ae Age Jubſrdies in the treatics they 


u the li : . ; 

5 Fas 7 Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are, divers 
is of ſubidies: as the ſubſidy inwards, or old ſubſidy, 

den duty. mpoſed of a TONNAGE and POUND- 

whereby li ns ring from the different regulations 
Vol., IV. * and levied: the new ſubſidy, which 


to engage them in their defence againſt powerful | 


ch an acknowledgement diminiſhes ſomewhat | 


W-- 17.» A 


8 


is to be raiſed, .leyied, and collected by the fame rules 
and orders, and under the ſame Neues for ſeitures 


kb be De | as. are. ſignified in the ſeveral acts contained in the book 
The ancient Saxon kings had no ſubſedies collected after | _ 


manner of ours; but, in lieu thereof, had ſeveral cu- | 
e 


of rates: the one-third ſub/idy, or the amount of enc- 
third of the preceding /ub/idy, or of the net new ſubjidy 
of tonnage and poundage: the two-thirds ſubſidy, whicl 
is an additional /r4/;dy of two third paris of the yew /ub- 
dy, upon all goods liable to the ſaid new ſubſidy, except 


in certain caſes, . e by acts of parliament, and con- 


tained in the book of rates: the /ub/zdy of 1747, which, 
over and above all {ub/idtes, additional duties, impoſi- 
tions, &c. is a poundage duty of 124. in the pound, to 
be paid in ready money on goods and merchandize im- 


ported, except for tobacco, with reſpect to which it may 


be ſecured by bond; which duty is to be levied and col 
lected by the ſame means, and under the ſame penalties, 


Ke. as are directed for the old ſub/idy : ſubſidics on ſpi- 
rits : ſubſidy outwards, compoſed of a tonnage and. 


poundage, and paid in ready money before ſhipping off 
in order to exportation: ſubſidy granted in 1758-9, of 
poundage upon certain goods and merchandizes to be 
imported into this kingdom, &c. Poſtlethwayt's Dict. 
art. Subſidy, See Cs ros. 


UBSISTENCE, in the Military Art, is the money paid 


to the ſoldiers weekly, not amounting to their full pay, 
becauſe their cloaths, accoutrements, tents, bread, &c. 
are to be paid; it is likewiſe the money paid the officers 


upon accompt, till their accompts be made yp, which 


is generally once a year, and then they are paid their 
arrears. 


SUBSTANCE, SUBSTANTIA, ſomething that we con- 


ceive to ſubſiſt of itſelf, /ab ſe ſlans, independently of 
any created being, or any particular mode or accident. 
Thus a piece of wax is a /zub/tance; becauſe we can con- 


ceive it as ſubſiſting of itſelf, and of its own nature, 


without any dependence on any other created nature, 
or without any particular mode, form, colour, &c. See 


MoDpEe. | | | | 

It is a being, however, which is the ſubject of modes or 
accidents. Of ſubſtances, ſome are thinking or con- 
ſcious beings, and others are extended and ſolid, or im 


penetrable. Of the former claſs is the human foul, and 


of the latter philoſophers conſider matter only. If we 
ſeclude spACH out of our conſideration, there will re- 
main but theſe two ſorts of /xb/tances, viz. matter and 


mind, or body and ſpirit; at leaſt we have no ideas of 


any other /ub//ance but theſe. See Watts' Logic, cap. 
ii. ſe. 2. and Phil. Eſſ. eſſ. ii. | | 

Spinoſa maintains, that there is but one ſubſtance 
in nature, whereof all created things are ſo many dif- 
ferent modifications; and thus he makes the ſoul of the 
ſame _/ub/tance with the body. The whole univerſe, ac- 


cording to him, is but one /z/fance H which /ul/tarce he 


holds endowed with an infinity of attributes, in the num- 
ber of which are thinking and extenſion. All bodies are 


modifications of this /u//7ance, conſidered as extended; 


and all ſpirits modifications of the ſame ſubſtance, con- 


ſidered as thinking. See SPINOZISM. See alſo Mar- 
TER and HOUL.. 1 8 | k 
Mr. Locke's philoſophy of ſulſtances is more juſt : our ideas 


of ſubſtances, that great author obſerves, are only ſuch a com- 
bination of ſimple ideas as is taken to repreſent diſtinct 
things, ſubſiſting by themſ-ives; in which the confuſed 


idea of ſubſtance is always the chief. Thus the combi- 
nation of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers 


of motion, thought and reafoning, joined to ſubſtance, 


make the ordinary idea of man: and thus the mind ob- 
ſerving ſeveral ſimple ideas ro go conſtantly together, 


which being preſumed to belong to one thing, or to be 


united in ohe ſubject, are called by one name, which 


we are apt, afterwards, to talk of, and conſider as one 
imple 1DFA. | | 


We jmagine theſe ſimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by them- 


| 


ſelves; but ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they ſub- 


fiſt, which we call /ub/ance. | 


The idea of pure /ub/tances is nothing but the ſuppoſed, | 
yet unknown, ſupport of thoſe qualities which are capa- 


ble of producing ſimple ideas in us. 

The ideas of particular /ub/tances are compoſed out of 
this obſcure and general idea of /ul/tance, together with 
ſuch combinations of ſimple ideas as are obferved to 
exiſt together, and are ſuppoſed to flow from the inter- 
nal conſtitution, and unknown eſſence of that jut- 
ſtance. | | 
Thus we come by the ideas of man, horſe, gold, &c. 
Thus the ſenſible qualities of iron, or a diamond, make 
the complex idea of thoſe /ub/ances, which a ſmith, 
or a jeweller, commonly knows better than a philoſo- 
pher. | | 


The ſame happens concerning the operations of the 


mind, viz. thinking, reaſoning, &c. which we conclud- 
ing not to ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprekending how 
8 M | | they 
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they can belong to body, or be produced by it, think 
chem the actions of ſome other ſub/ance, which we call 
ſpirit; of whoſe ſubſtance or nature we have. as clear a 
notion as that of body ; the one being the ſuppoſed ſub- 
ſtratum of the ſimple ideas we have from without, as 
the other of thoſe operations, which we experience in 
ourſelves within; ſo that the idea of corporeal ſubfance 
in matter is as remote from our conceptions as that of 
ſpiritual ſubſtance. 
Hence we may conclude, that he has the moſt perfect 
idea of any particular /ub/ance, who has collected moſt 
of thoſe ſimple ideas which exiſt in it; among which we 
are to reckon its active powers, and paſſive capacities, 
though not ſtrictly ſimple ideas. | 
Subſtances are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary qua- 
lities; for our ſenſes fil us in the diſcovery of primary 
ones, as the bulk, figure, texture, &c. of the minute 
parts of bodies, on which their real conftitutions and 
differences depend. And ſecondary qualities are nothing 
but powers with relation to our ſenſes © 
The ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal /ub- 


ances, are of three ſorts : firſt, The ideas of primary | 


qualities of things which are diſcovered by our ſenſes ; 
ſuch as bulk, figure, motion, &c. Secondly, The ſen- 
ſible ſecondary qualities, which are nothing but powers 
to produce ſeveral ideas in us by our ſenſes. Thirdly, 
The aptneſs we conſider in any ſubſtance, to cauſe or re- 
ceive ſuch alterations in its primary qualities, as that the 
ſubſtance, ſo altered, ſhould produce in us different ideas 
from what it did before. 1 | N 
Beſides the complex ideas we have of material ſuhſtances, 
by the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of our own 
minds, which we experience in ourſelves, as thinking, 


-_ underſtanding, willing, knowing, &c. co-exiſting in the | 


ſame ſubſtance, we are able to frame the complex idea 
of a ſpirit; and this idea of an immaterial /ub/tance is 
as clear as that we have of a material one. | 
By joining theſe with /ub/tance, of which we have no di- 


ſtinct idea, we have the idea of ſpirit ; and by putting | 
together the ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a power | 


of being moved, joined with ſubſtance, of which, like- 
wiſe, we have no poſitive idea, we have the idea of 
matter. | | | . 
Farther, there are other ideas of ſub/ances, 
be called collective, which are made up of any particular 
ſubſtances, conſidered as united into one idea; as a troop, 
army, &c. which the mind does by its power of compo- 


fition. Theſe collective ideas are but the artificial“ 
draughts of the mind, bringing things remote and inde- 
e 


pendent, into one view, the better to contemplate the 
diſcourſe of them united into one conception, and ſig- 
nified by one name. For there are no things ſo remote 
which the mind cannot, by this art of compoſition, 


bring into one idea, as is viſible in that ſignified by the 


name univer ſe. 


Such is the generally received doctrine of ſubſtance z but 


bifhop Berkeley, in his Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, and Mr. Collier, in his Clavis Univerſalis, have 
made great refinements thereon. | 


SUBSTANTIAL, in the Schools, ſomething belonging to 


the nature of ſabſtance. 


It is generally diſputed, whether or no there be ſuch 

things as ſub/tantial forms? i. e. forms independent of | 
| ſubſtantivelyz as, “ the white, black, green,” &c. Home 
of thoſe of qualities; as“ the cold,” &c. thoſe of time; 


all matter; or forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. _ 
SUBSTANTIAL is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with eſſential, 


in oppoſition to accidental; in which relation it gives | 


room for abundance of diſtinctions. 55 
SUBSTANTIVE, in Grammar, is a quality 


ſimply, and in itſelf, without reference to any other 
ſubject or idea. ION | e 
When the object is conſidered, as clothed with certain 
qualities, the noun is ſaid to be adjefive. | 

For a more palpable criterion, all nouns, to which one 


cannot add the word thing, are ſubſtantives; and all | 


thoſe to which thing may be added, are adjectives. 
Subſtantives, according to Mr. Harris, are all thoſe prin- 


cipal words which are ſignificant of ſubſtances, conſider- 


ed as ſubſtances. See SPEECH. 


Some of theſe are primary, or ſub/antives properly ſo. 


called, and have number and gender, and denominated 
NOUNS; and others are ſecondary, which are otherwiſe 
called rRoONOUNs. Hermes, ch. iv. and v. 

Nouns /ubflantive ſometimes. are uſed adjectively; and 
nouns adjective alſo ſometimes become /ubfantives. In 
effect, the nature of the adjective being to expreſs the 
quality of an object; if that quality be the object itſelf 
{poken of, then, according to our definition, it becomes 
a ſubſiantive. If I ſay, a good prince, the word good is 
apparently an adjeCtive, becauſe it repreſents the prince 
having the quality of goodneſs. But if I ſay, the good 
e to be preferred to the bad, it is evident, good is the 


a 


which may 


aſcribed to a 
noun or name, when the object it denotes is conſidered | 


tive. Indeed, cuſtom does not allow us to 


All nouns either ngnify an individual, 48 85 
Alexander, &c. or a q 


(„ Mars de la Thrace.” 


paſſive are very rarely thus taken; though we ſometime; 


„taught have the advantage of the untaught: the he. 
„ ſieged make a ſally,” &c. 


4 proteſtant, the tenant, the appellant, the opponent,” 
fanttves by uſe; whether they be ſuch as regard rel. 
gion, as © Chriſtian, Pagan, Mahometan,” &c. or opi- 


try; as “ the Engliſh, French, Italians :” or tempers- 


_ cide about theſe differences. | 
Again, adjeCtives taken ſubſtantively, for other things 


men, there are ſome authorized by cuſtom, and others 


Wich regard to which laſt, uſe, again, and the ear, ae 


ſlantively ; 


SUBSTANTIVE verb. | 1 
SUBSTITUTE, Sussrirurus, formed from ſub, ws» 
and ſlatuo, 1 appoint or ęſiabliſp, a perſon appoint 


SUBSTITUTE, in Medicine, 


SUBSTITUTION, in Grammar, the uſin 


i Re „ eaten of © 
SUg8STITUT1ON, in the Civil Law, 2 diſpoſition {tatol 


| 
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ſubject ſpoken of ; | and, conſequently, it 15 Y full 
jectives indifferently, as /u8/fantives; nor ry al ado 


4 WV fu 
tives, as adjectives. The laws obſl, 1... ah tn. 
follow: g e wr herein Ae 25 


; pecies; as man, horſe les 
eſſential quality, as rational, material, &c. 95 . 
dental one, as black, white, good, fair, &c. 9 a 
nity; office, art, 2 as king, preſident, philoſ, "4 
Thus have we four kinds of nouns, whereof the fi N 
very rarely taken adjectively; for as they ſignif 15 1 
duals, or particular beings, they can ſcarce Teeny 
to any thing but the thing they properly ſignify; 4 d 
have ſometimes known the name of Cato len ay 
tively; as, “ This is to be Cato, indeed.“ Nor do. 
Malherbe ſcruple to ſay in French, “ Plus Mars Ines 

Add, that proper my. fa 


ſometimes converted into names of dipniti 

Cæſar, Auguſtus, &c. In which caſe they 25 r O 
ſidered, in the ſame light, as nouns of the fourth kind, 
Nouns of the ſecond kind are alſo ' ſometimes taken Fn 
5 as © He is much a man,” & c. The thir 
ind are adjectives of themſelves. For the fourth kind 
all grammarians rank them among ſub/tantives, exce 5 
ing F. Buffier, who will have them to be adſeing 
or, to uſe his own term, modificatives. Be that a i 
will, they are frequently uſed adjectively: “ He is more 
a king, and more a philoſopher, than any of his prede- 
ceſſors.“ RE. | 

Now, for adjectives taken fub/antively, 1. Participles 


&e. 


ſay, © The loved are leſs happy than the lovers: the | 


And, 2. Participles ac- 
tive are taken ſtill more rarely for ſubſtantive. We 
ſcarce ever, e. gr. ſay, The loving, the reading ;” but 
e the lover, the reader ;” yet we ſay, © the ſtudent, the 


& c. 3. For nouns adjectives, thoſe applied to men are 
not only uſed ſub/antively, but are even become fil. 


nion; as © Stoic, Peripatetic, Carteſian,” &c. or coun- 


ment; as, the melancholic, phlegmatic, choleric,” 
&c. Under the ſame rule are likewiſe comprehended 
abundance of adjeCtives, ſignifying a number of people 
agreeing in ſome common attribute ; as, * the learned, 
« the great, the devout, the brave, the diſſolute, &c. 
But uſe is here to be regarded; for we do not fay © the 
« elegant,”, as we ſay © the learned ;” but * elegant 
« writers,” &c. Cuſtom, and the ear alone, are to de- 


beſide men, are either ſo uſed, to ſignify a number cr 
ſet of things that have ſome common quality; or to en- 
preſs an abſtract quality. In both which, as in thoſe 


formed every day on their model. 


to decide. Here all the adjectives of colours are uſed 


as * the paſt, preſent, ſuture :” and many other matter; 
as „ the agreeable, the ſublime, the principal,” de. 
Nor is it only-in the poſitive, but alſo in the compar 
tive and ſuperlative degrees, that adjectives are uſed /i, 
as © the better of the two; the belt of , 

&C. Rr Wen rc | . 
Sce VERB. 


ed to 


; | : == al 
officiate ſor another, in caſe of abſence, or other leg? 


impediment. | | 10 
In the French law, the procureurs, of proctors . 
obliged to name two of their brethren for Ehle 
whoſe names are written after theirs in the lit, 15 
ceive ſignifications and ſummonſes made in cheit 
ſence. | | rn 
denotes a drug, or reme 1 
or that ſupplies 9 


that may be uſed in lieu of another; be had 


place of another of like virtue, which is not te 
called alſo /uccedancum. | a 
The root of the great centaury, and ſometime 


. | 4 ubard. 
ticum, have been uſed as /ut/{itutes to 15 f one wor 


f num 17 
for another; or one mode, ſtate, perſon, 07 theruile 


. ns 0 
a word for another. This the grammarlaus 


call a Hyllepſis. 


i | » 1 — 53 * | 
he ſubſtitutes one heir to another, w 
* 15 ue, and not the property of the thing 


eſe im. king of fiduciary inheritance, called alſo 
Sie, in regard the immediate inheritor has only 
| eue of the thing; the body thereof being 
: wy nd appropriated to certain perſons, who are 
8 es the uſufruit in their turns, but are never | 
6 dards Ai ini: is perpetual 5 in France it 
Iy to the fourth 2 Subſtitution 
7 in common law. 
pos 1 dere were abundance of theſe fidu- 
Amons, x who enjoyed inheritances till they returned 
* e hands of the right heir; and the reaſon 
2 did not likewiſe reſtore the fruits, or that the 
8 * not deemed to make a part of the inheritance, 
me ty of the thing, was, that the fiduciary or truſtee 
bu ned to run the riſk, and to ſtand the charge of 
land. | | 5 
n aero in Algebra, &c. is the putting in the 
oath f any quantity in an equation, ſome other quan- 
15 "hich is equal to it, but expreſſed after another 
i ner. See REDUCTION of Equations, 3 
Us TR ACTION, or SUBTRACTION, in Arithmetic, 
he ſecond rule, or rather operation, m arithmetic, 
whereby we _ a leſs number from a greater, to 
iſe difference : | 
3 ſubftrattion is the finding a certain 
wumber from two homogeneous ones given, which, with | 
one of the given numbers, is equal to the other. 5 
The doctrine of /ub/trafion is reducible to what fol- 


lows: 


the leſs number under the greater, in ſuch manner, as 
that homogeneous figures anſwer to homogeneous, i. e. 
units to units, tens to tens, &c. as directed under AD- 
pirion. 2. Under the two numbers draw a. line. 3. | 
Subſiraft, ſeverally, the units from units, tens from tens, | 
hundreds from hundreds; beginning at the right 
hand, and proceeding to the left ; and write the ſeveral 
remainders in their correſpondent places, under the line. 
4. If a greater figure come to be ſubſtrafed from a lets, 
borrow an unit from the next left-hand place; this 1s 
equivalent to 10, and, added to the leſs number, the 
ſuiſfiraftion is to be made from the ſum 3 or if a cipher 
chance to be in the next left-hand place, borrow the unit 
from the next farther place. | | 

By theſe rules any number may be /u2/?rafcd out of an- 
other greater. For example; 

If it be required, from 


9800403459 
To ſubſtract 


4743865263 


The remainder will be found 5056538 195 a 

For, beginning with the right-band figure, and taking 
3 from , there remain 6 units, to be written underneath 
the line: going then to the next place, 6, I find, cannot 
be taken from 5; wherefore, from the place of hun- 
dreds 4, I borrow 1, which is equivalent to 10, in the 
place of tens; and from the ſum of this 10 and 5, viz. 
1 ſubſtrafting 6, I find g tens remaining, to be put 
down under the line. Proceeding to the place of hun- 


4 


ſubſtrated from 4, leave 1. 1 
Again, 5, in the place of thouſands, cannot be ſub/tra- 
ed from 3; for which reaſon, taking 1 from 4, in the 
| Place of hundreds of thouſands, into the empty place of 
tens of thouſands, the cipher is converted into 10 tens 
of thouſands ; whence one 10 being borrowed, and add- 
cd to the 3, and from the ſum 13 thouſand, 5 thouſand 
bein ſubſirafed, we ſhall have $ thouſand to enter un- 
der the line; then ſubſtrafting b tens of thouſands from 
2 were remain 3. Coming now to take 8 from 4; 
om the 8 farther on the left, I borrow 1, by means 
whereof, the two ciphers will be turned each into g. 


And after the like manner is the reſt of the ſubſtraction 
| <ably performed. | 


1 er, the units borrowed are not to be equal to ten, but 
O ma | 


ny as there go of units of the leſs kind, to con- 


te an unit of the greater: for example : 
5. d. \ 
45 16 6 
27: 1:0 


— — 


EIN 17 16 


9 pence ON fl 
the 16 fill cannot be ſubſtracted from 6 pence ; o 


Mlings, one is converted into 12 pence; by 


Which means, for 6 we ha . 
ve 18 pence; whenceg being 

{rates there remain 9. In like manner, as I9 ſhil- 

Py bu de ſubſtraFed from the remaining 163 one 


| 7 x 
FT, SUBSTRACT a leſs number from a greater. f. Write | 


dreds, 2 with the 1 borrowed at the laſt, make 3, which 1 


neterogeneous numbers be to be ſubſtracted from each | 


which, added to the 15, 16 being /ub/irafed, the re- 
mainder is 16 ſhillings. Laſtly, 27 pounds ſub/ftrafed 
from 44 pounds, there remains 17. 
If a greater number be required to be ſubfroched from a 
leſs, it is evident the thing is impoſſible. The leſs num - 
ber, therefore, in that caſe, is to be /ub/lraffed from 
the greater; and the defect to be noted by the negative 
character. E. gr. If am required to pay 8 pounds, and 
am only maſter of 3, when the 3 are paid, there will 
ſtill remain 5 behind, which are to be noted, —5. 
Subſtraction is to be proved by adding the remainder to 
the ſubtrahend, or number to be fubſtrafted + for if the 
ſum be equal to the number whence the other is to be 
ſubſtracted, the ſuhſtraction is juſtly performed. For ex- 
ample: _ | - | 


1 53 . i . a. 
9800403459 bo ee. oe 
4743865203 ſubtrahend ' 21 17 24 ſubtrahend 
50536538196 remainder 134 14 04 
9800403459- „ 760: 72x 44 
SUBSTRACTION, in Algebra, is performed byfconnecting 

the quantities with all the ſigns of the ſubtrahend chang- 
ed]; and at the ſame time uniting ſuch as may be united; 

as is done in ADDITION. "3: = | 

Thus +7 a ſubſtracted from I q a, makes + 9 @—7 a, 
or 2 a. | | 
In the ſubfiraction of compound algebraic quantities; the 
characters of the ſubtrahend are to be changed into the 

contrary ones, viz. + into -; and into +. 

As the addition of algebraie quantities includes three caſes, 
viz. 1. the addition of like quantities with like ſigns, for 
which the rule is to add the co-efficients, to prefix the com- 
mon ſign to their ſum, and to ſubjoin the common letter or 
letters : 2. The addition of quantities that are like with 

_ unlike ſigns, for which the rule is to ſubſtract the leſs 

 co-efficient from the greater, to prefix the ſign of the 


greater to the remainder, and to ſubjoin the common 


— 


are unlike, for which ſet them all down after one an- 
other, with their ſigns and co-efficients prefixed : the 
general rule ſor ſubſtraction, comprehending all the caſes 
that occur, is, change the ſigns of the quantity to be 
ſubſtracted into their contrary ſigns, and then add it ſo 
changed to the quantity from which it was to be ſub- 
{tracted ; the ſum ariſing by this addition is the remain- 


or negative, is the ſame as to add the oppoſite kind. 


| From + 5a | 


Subtract + 3a | 
Rem. 54-32 or 2 4. 


From ＋ 5A 
Subtract — 34 
Rem. ＋ 544 34 286. 
From 5 4 
Subtract 342 
Rem. —5a=3a==-8a. 


From — 5 4 


Subtract — 3a 
: Rem. - 5a+34=2=2% 


From 24-3 * 55-6 : 
Subtract 62444 5) +4 | 
| Rem. m4 a—7 X-» O=10, 


Macl. Alg. part i. chap. ii. and iii. | | 
$UBSTRACTION of /ogarithms. See T,0GARITH Ms. 
SUBSTRACTION of wulgar fractions. See FRACT ONS. 
SUBSTRACTION of decimals. See DECtMal.s. _ 
SUBSTRUCTION, in Building, denotes underpinning, 
ground-ſelling, &c. See FounDaT1oN. 
SUBSTYLE, or SUBSTYLAR ine, in Dialling, a right 
line, whereon the ſtyle or gnomon of a dial is erected. 
The angle included between this line and the ſtyle is 
called the elevation or height of the STYLE. | 
In polar, horizontal, meridional, and northern dials, 
the 701% line is the meridional line, or line of 12 0 
clock; or interſection of a. plane, whereon the dial is 
delineated, with that of the meridian. 
In all declining dials the /#u3/?yle makes an angle with 
the hour line of XII. and this angle is called the diſtance 
of the ſub/tyle from the meridian. 
In eaſterly and weſterly dials, the Har line is the 
line of 6 o'clock, or the interſection of the plane, whereon 
the dial is delineated, with the prime vertical. 
SUBSUPERPARTICULAR. 
SUBSUPERPARTIENS. See Na Io. 


inter- 


45 pounds is converted into 20 ſhillings, from W of a curve, the line that determines the 
| | 


letter or letters: and 3. The addition of quantities that 


der, becauſe, to ſubſtract any quantity, either poſitive 
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If it come out negative, the point of interſection will 


In the parabola, the ſubtangzent PT is double the abſciſs 


SUBTENSE, formed from /ib, under, and tende, I ftretch, 


ſumed to be drawn between the two extremities of the 


8 


Among the many places where ſubterranean fires are 
found, England is not wholly without them; though | 


See Phil. Tran. Ne 458, ſect. 4, 5, and 6. 
It is remarkable, that ſome of the antique paintings | 


SUBTILE, in Phyſics, intimates a thing exceedingly ſmall, | 
that, being divided into ſmaller parts, and thoſe, too, | 


The Cartefians ſuppoſe a ſubtile matter for their firſt 


SUB TILIZATION, /ubtilizatio, the act of ſubtilizing, or 
rendering any thing ſmaller and fubtiler ; particularly, 


SUBTRACTION. See SUBSTRACTION. | 
UBTRACTION of conjugal rights, in Law, is where either 


8 


l 


| interſection of a tangent with the axis; or that deter- 


mines the point wherein the tangent cuts the axis, pro- 


Thus, in the curve A M, &c. (Tab. Anal. fig. 10.) the 
line TP intercepted between the ſemiordinate PM, and 


longed. | 


the tangent I M, is the /ubtaygent, And PR is o 
PM, as PMtoPT; and PM ro PT, as MR to TM. 


See SUBNOR MAL. | IT 
It is a rule in all equations, that if the value of the /ub- 


tangent comes out poſitive, the point of interſection of | 


the tangent and axis falls on that fide of the ordinate, 
where the vertex of the curve lies, as in the parabola 
and paraboloids. 


fall on the contrary fide of the ordinate, in reſpeA of 


the vertex or beginning of the abſciſs; as in the hyper- 


bola and hyperboliform figures. IT 8 

And univerſally, in all paraboliform and hyperboliform 
figures, the ſabtangent is equal to the exponent of the 
power of the ordinate, multiplied into the abſciſs: thus, 
in the common parabola, whole property is PFZy v3 
the ſubtangent is in length equal to x, the abſciſs multi- 
plied by 2, the exponent of the power of 5, the ſquare 


of the ordinate; that is, it is equal to twice. the abſciſs; 


and by the former role for paraboliform figures, it muſt 
be taken above the ordinate in the axis produced. 

Thus, alſo, in one of the cubical paraboloids, where 
p α yyy); the length of the /ubtangent will be + of the 
abſciſs : and in a parabola of any kind, the general equa- 


- . . * mM + n f 5 
tion being a"x*=+ "+", the /ubtangent is ne Ne. Of 


its ratio to the abſciſs is conſtantly that of m n to u. 


See Method of TANGENTS. 
AP; and the ſubnormal is PR ſubduple of the para- 


meter. 
in Geometry, a right line oppoſite to an angle, and pre- 


arch which meaſures that angle. 


The ſubtenſe of the angle coincides with the chord of the | 


arch. 8 
In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the ſubtenſe 
of the right angle is equal to the ſquares, of the ſabten ſes 
of both the other angles, by the 47th prop. of Euclid. 
See HYPOTHENUSE and TRIANGLE. | 
UBTERRANEOUS, or SUBTERRANEAN, ſomething 
underground. „„ = | 
Naturaliſts talk much of /ubtcrranean fires, as the cauſe 
of volcanos; and /ubtcrrancan winds, as the cauſe of 
earthquakes, | | 


with us they appear only in the coal countries, and 


plainly feed on nothing but the upper ſtratum of the 
coal, called by the miners gay coal, unleſs where they 


have by accidents been kindled by actual fires at great 
depths, or fired downward, by bcing pent in for room. 


See VOLCANO. 


We have an account, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, | 
of a /ubterranean town found at Portici, near Naples, in 
which many antique ſtatues, paintings, and other curio- | 


fities, have been found. Ke „ 
This /ubterrancan town is probably the ancient city of 
Herculaneum, which was ſwallowed up by an earthquake. 


found there are as freſh and perfect, as if lately painted. 
Ibid. ſect. 6. | | | 


fine, and delicate: ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the efluvia 
of odorous bodies, &c. are ſuppoſed to be. 
One kind of matter is only more tile than another, in 


more agitated; on the one hand, it makes leſs reſiſtance 
to other bodies; and, on the other, inſinuates itſelf more 
caſily into their pores. | 


ELEMENT. See CARTES!AN, and MATERIA ſubtilis. 


the diſſolving or changing a mixt body into a pure liquor, 


from. 


the huſband or wife lives ſeparate from the other without 
ſulficient reaſon; in which caſe the eccleſiaſtical Juriſ- 
diction, on a ſuit for reſtitution of conjugal rights, will 
compel them to come together again, if either party be 


weak enough to deſire it, contrary to the indlination of 
the other. 


or a fine powder, by ſeparating the groſſer parts there- | 


N 


SUBTRACTION of: legacies, in Low, den 


court adminiſters redreſs, 
pay them. But in this caſe, the 


ciſe a concurrent juriſdiction with the 


complainant; as to compel. the executor to 
the teſtator's effects, or aſlent to the legaey 
SUBTRACTION with regard to real proper 


8 U 5 


holding or detaining os hy Ana, ur eh t 
7 compelling the ex 


ec 
counts of eg, 


"9. 4 eccleat..? ue 
as incident to ſome other ſpecies of relief prayed a 
Th 
Coun 
2 5755 
injury which happens, when any perſon, of 5 a 
ſuit, duty, cuſtom, or ſervice, to another wie 
neglects to perform it: It differs from 2 1 M iran 
that this is committed without any denial gf a 
conſilting merely in non performance; that fri et 
very title of the party injured, and amounts 0 at 
STER or actual diſpoſſeſſion. Subtragicn, Via, F 
ing clearly an iojury, is remediable by due cours on 
but the remedy differs according to the nature « Na 
vices; whether they be duc by virtue of a 0 


n 
by cuſtom only. Black. Comm. vol. iii. hos. 
f U U 


; 1 


haviour to the eecleliaſtical judge by the defendan 


SUBTRIPLE ratio. See Ratio, 
| SUBVERSIO /omachz, a term uſed by ſome authars to 


SUBULARE yolium, among Buani/ts. See Lear, 
SUBULARIA, rough-leaved alyſſen, in Botany, a genus 


SUBULATED leaf, among HBotaniſis. See Lear, 
SUBULO, a term uſed by Pliny for two years old. $& 


SUBULO, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the ancient 


| wieldy heavy animal, not at all reſembling the chancen 


8 


which the authority of the preſect 


SUCCEDANEUM, formed from /# 


finitive ſentence, any two. juſtices of the peace) 


till he enters into a recognizance, with ſufkcicnt je 


larger toward the baſe, ſo that it reſembled the figured 


uſed in the ſtone-quarries to break way through lar 


UBURBICARY, /uburbicarius, formed from ſud, mt 


: ' . LS 8 6 
Authors uſually reckon ten of theſe ſuburbicar) province; 


T1THES from the parſon or vicar, whether the fei. 
be a clergyman or a lay appropriator. In this caſe a 
mary and expeditious afhitance is given by the tay, 
27 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. and 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 7. mhi 
enact, that vpon complaint of any contempt at miſt 


any ſuit for tithes,. any privy counſellor, or any two jb 
tices of the peace (or in caſe of diſobedience to any 


: | m; 
commit the party to priſon without bail or main 
ties, to give due obedience to the proceſs and ſentences 
the court. Black. Comm. vol, ili. p. 88. 102. 


preſs a violent vomiting, when what ſhould paſs throyp 
the inteſtines is voided conſtantly by the mouth, 


the tetradynamia filiculoſa claſs, Its characters are, thif 
the pericarpium is an entire, ovated, ſmall pod, ui 
concave ovated valves; and the ityle is alſo a ſhone 
ſmall pod. There is only one ſpecies. 


TEU n 


to expreſs a deer, or ſtag, at that time of its life when 
the horns firſt begin to appear. 5 | 
Others have underſtood it as the name of the oryx, wil 
horn was narrow at the ſummit, and-thence graduzlh 


the ſubula. This is the fabulous creature called tie n 
corn, and deſcribed as a nimble and terrible animal. bu 
it is certain that no ſuch animal ever exiſted, as is caled 
by this name, and thus deſeribed : the only one-horne 
animal in the world is the rhinoceros, and this 1s a1 ute 


or figures we have of the /abuls, or oryx. "4 
It is to be obſerved, that the /ubula of the moll anc 
writers was an inſtrument of iron, ſharp at the pol 


maſles. 


and wrbs, city, an epithet given to thoſe provinces 5 
Italy, &c. which compoſed the ancient dioceſe, 4 
triarchate, of Rome. They were allo ſometimes call 
urbicary provinces. | | 


whereof Italy, from the Po to the heel, made gs 
and the iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corlica, the 0 

three. . vinces co 
Yet Salmaſius will have the /burbicary provinces p 
fined to thoſe four in the neighbourhood of er 
| of Rome exten) 


, » 4 a " of alle 
and theſe he makes the limits of the DIOCESE 


cient Rome. 7 bench 
F. Sirmond takes the other extreme, and wo 
all the Weſt under the name of fuburbicary Pe Nie 


4 , F ncl 
Ruſinus, who lived in the age of the _ che fxth 


explains the power aſcribed to the pope, A the care a 
non of that council, by ſaying, that he ha Hence th 
ſuperintendence of the ſubupbicary provinces bo the ſu 
different ſentiments of authors, with regard — ; 
urbicary provinces z ſome only cenie iz Welt, Ke. 
biſhop of Rome; others, as patriarch © 10 fucceth i 
re e of woche 
Pharmacy, à remedy ſubſtituted in the place fo my 
firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients are . 
ceſſary for the compoſition of that _ port; 
Subſtitute and ſuccedancum, ave of equa) 


s 


3 h fome authors, we chooſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where a 
n \ like virtue is put for another; and ſuccedaneum, 


hoy a compound 1s uſed with the fame intention for 
* 
ound. A 
CEN URIATI renes, in Anatomy. See RENES ſuc- | 
ON [URIATION, the, a@t of ſubſtituting. See 
GyBSTITU TION» Dy ens 7 25 4h 
vCCENTU RIATUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 
pyRAMIDALIS- 


i :STON, /ucceſſio, in Philoſophy, an idea which we 

wer Bag ph train « ideas conſtantly follow- 
ing one another in our minds When awake. ; 
The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion, is what 
we call DURATION. When this /ucceſſton of ideas ceaſes, 
we have no perception of time, or of the duſ ation there- 
of; but the moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we 
awake, ſrem connected. 


They who think we get the idea of ſucceſſion from our | 


obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, will come into Mr. 
Locke's ſentiment, above, when they confider, that mo- 


tion produces an idea of ſucceſſion no otherwiſe, than by 


roducing a continual train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. 


tion, unleſs that motion produces a conſtant train of ſuc- 
ceſſive ideas. But wherever a man is, though all things 
be at reſt about him, if he thinks, he will be conſcious 
of ſucceſſion. | | | 
2755 in Aſtronomy. The ſucceſſion of the ſigns, is 


the order wherein they follow each other, and according 


another; called, alſo, conſequentia. 
This order is expreſſed in the two following technical 
|, - FR by, RE 
Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, V. ir go, 
Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſces. 


order and ſucceſſion of the ſigns, or in conſequentia; that 
is, from Aries to Taurus, &. When retrograde, it is 
ſaid to go contrary to the ſucceſſion of the /igns, or in an- 
tecedentia; viz. from Gemini to Taurus, then to Aries, 
Ke. | | 
Success10N, in the Civil Law, implies a right to the 
whole effects left by a defunct. OS WT 
Of this there are ſeveral kinds, ab- inteſſate, inte/late, &c. 
Succes$10N ab-inte/tate, is that which a perſon has a right 
to by being next of kin, which is, what we call, being 
next heir at law. See INTESTATE. 


the Roman laws of ſucceſſion ab inteſlato; the general 


the brethren or ſiſters of the whole blood: or, if the pa- 
rents were dead, all the brethren and fiſters, together 


3- The next collateral relations in equal degree. 4. The 


p. 516, 


by virtue of a will. 


vCCESSION in the direct line, is that coming from aſcend- 
ants or deſcendants. See Line. : 


bur, other collaterals. See COLLATERAL. 


K . 2 1 
is of TCCESSION, adjacent, or abandoned, is a burdenſome or 
r pr. vexatious one, which nobody will accept of. 3 
called randy no real ſucceſſion in benefices; for, here, nobody 

erits, | | 
nes In elfects that cannot be divided, as kingdoms, &c. the 
on fic on falls on a ſingle head; TE is uſually the 
Other 


5 Ls of the deceaſed, as being ſuppoſed the iridivi- 


epreſentative of his father. 


hag s that are divided, all the children repreſent their 


t was on this principle, M. Courtin obſerves 
Þu 8 of the ſons of Jacob had his ſhare aſſigned him 
e Land of Promiſe. It is true, Manafleh and 


. the two ſons of Joſeph, had likewiſe their 


Cole 
ne, {0 
ndeds 
of alt 


hens 3 ut this was becauſe a double portion had been 

_ * pan RN; gens he was treated as elder bro- 
ö "gs nuderation of th | ices he 

a 5 i fake nt VR. he great ſervices he had done 

re a STEVE, ON to the crown. See CROWN 

ce the CCESSIVE action. k . 

0 SUCCESSOR. : on. See ACTION. 


held b 6 oats perſon who holds the place which another 


e eras, orgs» ee 
4 empire, of the Romans is preſumptive ſucceſſor to the 
wo . wp ſay, acoadjutor is a neceſlary /ucceſſor to a | 
poleh; Vol, Iv. 8 to the reſignant. | 

witl 35% 


A man that looks on a body moving, perceives no mo- 


to which the ſun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then into 


When a planet is direct, it is ſaid to go according to the 


The (tatute of diſtributions bears ſome reſemblance to | 
rule of which {ſucceſſion was this. 1. The children. or | 
lineal deſcendants, in equal portions. 2. On failure of | 
theſe, the parents, or lineal deſcendants, and with them 
vith the repreſentatives of a brother or filter deceaſed. | 


huſband or wife of the deceaſed. Black. Comm. vol. ii. | 


DUCCESSION, te/lamentary, is that which a perſon comes to 


*CCESSION, collateral, is that coming by uncles, aunts, or 
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Civilians ſay, a titular uſufructuary can do nothing to the 
prejudice of his ſucceſſor, NAIL ION | 
SUCCIFERA vaſa, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
thoſe who have written of the anatomy of plants, to thoſe 
veſſels which contain the juices, by way of diſtinction 
from thoſe which only give paſlage to the air, and arc 
called tracheg. Leewenhoek tells us, that the micro- 
ſcope diſcovers the ſucciferons veſſels of plants to be, in 
all reſpects, analogous to thoſe of animals, and that they 
are of two kinds, veins and arteries : the latter receiv 
ing the juices from the root, and carrying them all over 
the plant; and the others receiving the juice from their 
extremities, and carrying it back again to the root, where 
it is again delivered to the arteries. See Anatomy of 
PLANTS. | 
SUCCINUM, in Pharmacy, See AMBER. 7 
SUCCISA, a medicinal alexipharmic herb; called alſo 
morſus diaboli, or the devil's bit. See ScaBlous. 
It is a powerful ſudorific, inſomuch that fir Theodore 
Mayerne obſerves, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
laying a perſon ſick of a plague, or other malignant fe- 
ver, on a bed thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall ſweat till 
they take him off; and much more, if he drink of the 
decoction or juice of the ſame herb. But, with all theſe 
ſuppoſed virtues, the ſucciſa is now little uſed. - 
9HUCCORY, in Botany. See Enpive. _ 
SUCCORY, gum, chondrilla, in Botany. See Gu 
SUCCOTRINE alocs. See ALoks. | 
9 UCCOUR, in the Military Art, denotes aſſiſtance for 


relieving a place, that is, railing the ſiege and forcing the 
enemy from 1t. | | 


u- ſuccory. 


| SUCCUBUS, or Succv Ba, a term uſed by forte viſionary 


writers to ſignify a demon, or ſpirit, who aſſumes the 
ſhape of a woman, and, as ſuch, lies with a man. 
Some authors uſe Id cuBUs and fuccubus indiſetiminate- 

ly; but they ought to be diſtinguiſhed 3 incubu3 being 
only properly uſed, where the demon is ſuppoſed to be 
in form of a man, and, as ſuch, lies with a woman. 


ſtaves in it to move it round; but without any tympa- 
num, or perurochium. | 2 


are thick and full of juice. | 
SUCCUS pancreaticus. See PANCREATIC juice. 
SUCCUS nervoſus.' See NERVOUS Juice. 


SUCKERS, off-/ets, in Agriculture and Gardening, young 
ſhoots proceeding from the root of a tree; being of the 


cauſe ſuch as grow from trees raifed by grafting or inocu- 
lation, follow the nature of the itock. | 

They ſometimes ſpring forth near the body of the mother- 
plant; but other /uckers at a greater dittance from it are 
better: yet the former, removed when there is leaſt ſap 
in the top, and preſerving what fibrous roots are upon 
them, often proſper. | „ 
When they are taken up, the ground is to be well open- 
ed; and if they grow from the body of the tree, or 
my roots, they muſt be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and 

et preſently. See STOCK. | | | 

It forwards much the ſpringing out of ſuckers, to bare 
the roots of trees, and ſlip them in ſome places. 


| SUCKER, or Suck-fifb, in Ichthyology. See REMORA. | 
SUCKER, in /chthyology, is alſo a name given to the Lr - 


ſucker diſcovered near Weymouth, and deſcribed by Mr. 
Pennant, Its head is flat and tumid on each ſide; the 
body taper; the pectoral fins placed unuſually high; it 


even at the end; the colour of the head and body is a 
- fine pink, that of the fins whitiſh 3 on each fide of the 
belly is a round black ſpot. | 


PETROMYZON. | : 63 
SUCKER, unduous, in {chihyology. See L1PARIS. 
SUCKER, goat, caprimulgus, in Ornitholsgy, a genus of the 

order of paſſeres in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters 

are, that the beak is a little hooked, very ſmall, awl- 
ſhaped, and fluted at the baſe ; the mouth very wide, 
with ſeveral ſtiff briſtles on the edges of the upper part, 
and the tongue acute and entire. Linn:zxus enumerates 


Klein has ranked the common goat-/ucker among the 


See Chaurin-oWL.. 


SUCKING-pump. See PUMP. ho 


SUCTION, SvucT1o0, the act of ſucking, or of re 
up a fluid, as air, water, or the like, by the mouth an 
lungs: Air is ſucked in at the mouth, by the mulcles 
of the thorax and abdomen diſtending the cavity of the 


lungs and abdomen, by which means the air inciuded 
therein is rarefied, and ceaſes to be a counterbalance to 
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SUCCULA, in Mechanics, an axis, or cylinder, with 


SUCCULENT plants, among Botaniſis, ſuch whoſe was 


ſame kind with the tree from which they ſpring be- 


SUCKER, bimaculated, in Ichtbyoligy, is a new ſpecies of 
has only one dorſal fin, placed near the tail; the tail is 


SUCKER; fone, the Engliſh name of a genus of fiſh. See 


two ſpecies, viz. the European and American. This 
genus, in its characters, reſembles the ſwallow, whence 


ſwallows, calling it the fivallow with an undivided tail. 


SB 


interſection of a tangent with the axis; or that deter- | 
mines the point wherein the tangent cuts the axis, pro- 


3 I 
M, &c. (Tab. Anal. fig. 10.) the 


longed, | 
Thus, in the curve A 
line TP intercepted between the ſemiordinate PM, and 
the tangent I M, is the ſaltangent. 
PM, as PM to PT; and PM ro PT, as MR to TM. 

See SuBNOR MAL. | „ 
t is a rule in all equations, that if the value of the ſub. 


tangent comes out poſitive, the point of interſection of 
the tangent and axis falls on that ſide of the ordinate, 
where the vertex of the curve lies, as in the parabola | 


and paraboloids. 


If it come out negative, the point of interſection will 


fall on the contrary fide of the ordinate, in reſpcA of 


the vertex or beginning of the abſciſs; as in the hyper- 


bola and hyperboliform figures. e 
And univerſally, in all paraboliform and hyperboliform 
figures, the ſubtangent is equal to the exponent of the 
power of the ordinate, multiphed into the abſciſs : thus, 
in the common parabola, whoſe property is PXZ=yy3 


the ſubtangent is in length equal to x, the abſciſs multi- 


plied by 2, the exponent of the power of y y, the ſquare 


of the ordinate; that is, it is equal to twice the abſciſs; 


8 


UBTENSE, 


and by the former rule for paraboliform figures, it mult 


be taken above the ordinate in the axis produced. 


Thus, alſo, in one of the cubical paraboloids, where | 


pxx=yyy; the length of the /ubtangent will be 4 of the 
abſciſs: and in a parabola of any kind, the general equa- 


> 4 t Wot | „ m+n & © 
tion being a"z"=+y"+", the ſubtangent is =— X x, or 


AP; and the ſubnormal is PR ſubduple of the para- 
meter. | | | 

SE, formed from ſub, under, and tendo, 1 firetch, 
in Geometry, a right line oppoſite to an angle, and pre- 


- ſumed to be drawn between the two cxtremities of the 


SUBTERRANEOUS, or SUBTERRANEAN, ſomething | 


In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of 


arch which meaſures that angle. | 
The ſubtenſe of the angle coincides with the chord of the 


arch. „ | 
the /ubtenſc 
of the right angle is equal to the ſquares, of the ſubtenjes 
of both the other angles, by the 47th prop. of Euclid. 
See HYPOTHENUSE and TRIANGLE. | 


underground. 


Naturaliſts talk much of ſubterranean fires, as the cauſe x 


of volcanos; and 


ſubterrancan winds, as the cauſe of 
earthquakes. | 85 


Among the many places where ſulterrancan fires are |} 
found, England is not wholly without them; though 


with us they appear only in the coal countries, and 


Me have an account, 
of a ſubterranean town found at Portici, near Naples, in 


plainly feed on nothing but the upper ſtratum of the 


coal, called by the miners day coal, unleſs where they | 


have by accidents been kindled by actual fres at great 
depths, or fired downward, by being pent in for room. 
See VOLCANO. | 5 | 

in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


which many antique ſtatues, paintings, and other curio- 
ſities, have been found. = . 5 
This /ubterrancan town is probably the ancient city of 


Herculaneum, which was ſwallowed up by an earthquake. 


See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 458, ſeck. 4, 5, and 6. | 

It is remarkable, that ſome of the antique paintings 
found there are as freſh and perfect, as if lately painted. 
Ibid. ſect. 6. | | 


SUBTILE, in Phy/ics, intimates a thing exceedingly ſmall, | 
fine, and delicate: ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the effluvia 


of odorous bodies, & c. are ſuppoſed to be. 


One kind of matter is only more ſubtile than another, in 


more agitated; on the one hand, it makes leſs reſiſtance | 


that, being divided into ſmaller parts, and thoſe, too, 


to other bodies; and, on the other, inſinuates itſelf more 
eaſily into their pores. e DEE 


The Carteſians ſuppoſe a ſubtile matter for their firſt 


FLEMENT. See CARTES!AN, and MaTERIA ſubtilis. 
| SUB VILIZATION, /ubtilizatio, the act of ſubtilizing, or 


rendering any thing ſmaller and ſubtiler; particularly, | 
the diſſolving or changing a mixt body into a pure liquor, | 


or a fine powder, by ſeparating the groſſer parts there- 
from. | | 


SUBTRACTION: Set SU rio 


SUBTRACTION of conjugal rights, in Law, is where either 


the huſband or wife lives ſeparate from the other without 
ſuthcient reaſon ; in which caſe the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, on a ſuit for reſtitution of conjugal rights, will 
compel them to come together again, if either party be 
weak enough to deſire it, contrary to the inTlination of 
the other. | VN SN | 


And PR is to 


ijts ratio to the abſciſs is conſtantly that of mA to u. all ke enters inte 2 recognizance, with ſofſcie 


See Method of TANGENTS. BOLT 
In the parabola, the ſubtangent P T is double the abſciſs 
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[SUBTRACTION f legacies, in Law, de: 
holding or detaining of legacies, aher the wit 
court adminiſters redreſs, by compelling Fay pirig 
pay them. But in this. caſe, the courts of "Xu 
eiſe a concurrent juriſdiftion with the eccleſap er 
as ingident to ſome other, ſpecies of relief pt ace 
complainant; as to compel. the executor to may 
the teſtator's effects, or aſlent to the legac ati 
SUBTRACTION with regard to real Property, u 7 ek 
injury which happens, when any perſon, who 
uit, duty, cuſtom, or ſervice, to another 4 
negleQts to perform it:? It differs from à pus 
that zhis is committed without any denial of fl. 
conſiſting merely in non-performance ; 3 irik eng 
very title of the party injurcd, and amounts . 
STER or actual diſpoſſeſſion. Subtragjen, 
ing clearly an injury, is remediable by due 
but the remedy differs according to the nature of rl 
vices; whether they be due by virtue of any ten ks, 
by cuſtom only. Black. Comm. vol. iii. p. "oh Ft 
SUBTRACTION of tithes, in Law, is the with-holg k 
\ - TITHES from the parſon or vicar, whether the * 
be a clergyman or a lay appropriator. In this caſe 10 
mary and expeditious aſſiſtance is given by the Mang 
27 Hen. VIII. cap. 20. and 32 Hen. VIII. cap. 7 mia 
enact, that upon complaint of any contempt or nit 
haviour to the eccleſiaſtical judge by the defendant; 
any ſuit for tithes, any privy counſellor, or any two ju 
tices of the peace (or in caſe of diſobedience to ak 
' finitive | ſentence, any two Juſtices of the Peace) my 
commit the party to priſon without bail or main 


1 


5 82 
Onez 


howerer 
courſe gf 


pat 
tin 
ties, to give due obedience to the proceſs and fd 
the court. Black. Comm. vol. ili. p. 88. 102, 
SUBTRIPLE ratio. Sce RAT10. 
SUBVERSIO omachi, a term uſed by ſome authax; tor 
preſs a violent vomiting, when what ſhould paſs throw 
the inteſtines is voided conſtantly by the mouth, 
SUBULARE folium, among Butaniſ!s. See LEAB. 
SUBULARIA, rough-leaved alyſſon, in Botany, a genudt 
the tetradynamza filiculoſa claſs. Its characters are, thi 
the pericarpium is an entire, ovated, ſmall pod, yit 
concave ovated valves; and the ſtyle is alſo a ſhon 
' ſmall pod. There is only one ſpecies. | 
SUBULATED leaf, among Betanifis. See Lia, 
SUBULO, a term uſed by Pliny for two years oll. der 
abs. 1 To 
SUBULO, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the ancient 
to expreſs a deer, or ſtag, at that time of its life when 
the horns firſt begin to appear. . 
Others have underſtood it as the name of the oryx, wid 
horn was narrow at the ſummit, and thence graduair 
larger toward the baſe, ſo that it reſembled the figured 
the ſubula. This is the fabulous creature called tlie uu. 
corn, and deſcribed as a nimble and terrible animal. bu 
it is certain that no ſuch animal ever exiſted, as is cled 
by this name, and thus deſcribed : the only one-home 
animal in the world is the rhinoceros, and this 1s an f. 
wieldy heavy animal, not at all reſembling the charac 
or figures we have of the /ubuls, or orys. : 
It is to be obſerved, that the /ubu/z of the molt ance! 
writers was an inſtrument of iron, ſharp at the oh 
uſed in the ſtone-quarries to break way through lp 
: maſſes, : Fi 2 5 g 
SUBURBICARY, /uburbicarius, formed ſrom ju, "el 
and wrbs, city, an epithet given to thoſe provinces d 
Italy, &c. which compoſed the ancient dioceſe, ＋ | 
triarchate, of Rome. They were alſo ſometimes calf 
urbicary provinces. 3 
Authors uſually reckon ten of theſe ſuburbicary pony 
whereof Italy, from the Po to the heel, made * 
and the iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſca, the 0 
three. ET: J 
Yet Salmaſius will have the /iburbicary province © 


* : . þ * le {0 
fined to thoſe four in the neighbourhood of More: 
CES of u- 


4 


2 
el, 


i er aſcribed to the pope, ; 
explains the power aſcribe p pe had the care 
8. Hence li 


h regard to the /# 


biſhop of Rome; others, as patriarch 5 5 5d 
SUCCEDANEUM, formed from Jute N de of and 


Pharmacy, a remedy ſubſtit ning l. 
firſt preſcribed, when the ingredients are wa * 

ceſſary for the compoſition of that ot 1 pon; mel 
Subſtitute and ſuccedancum, are of equal il 


wes 1 a a6 - as. 0. eos 


Fw , mY  @Y BF * 


i] 
I” 
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FT, authors, we chooſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where a | 
Wil le of like virtue is put for another; and ſuccedaneum, 
_ : compound is uſed with the ſame intention for 
w | | 

another compound. 


e/CCEN CURIATI renes, in Anatomy. See RENES ſuc 


centurtatle 


eUCCENTURI ATION, the, act of ſubſtituting. See 
GyBSTITU TION. [> 1225 | 
eUCCENTU RIATUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 
pyRAMIDALIS- i : | 
SUCCESSION, fucceſſi, in P biloſophhy, an idea which we 
et by reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly follow- 
ing one another in our minds when awake. 
The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion, 1s what 
we call DURATION. When this ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, 
we have no perception of time, or of the dwiation there- 
of J but the moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we 
awake, ſcem connected. 


obſervation of motion by our ſenſes, will come into Mr. 

| Locke's ſentiment, above, when they conſider, that mo- 

tion produces an idea of ſucceſſion no otherwiſe, than by 
roducing a continual train of diſtinguiſhable ideas. 

A man that looks on a body moving, perceives no mo- 
tion, unleſs that motion produces a conſtant train of ſuc- 
ceſſive ideas. But wherever a man is, though all things 
de at reſt about him, if he thinks, he will be conſcious 

f ſucceſſion. | £ | 

1 Aſtronomy. The ſucceſſion of the ſigns, is 

the order wherein they follow each other, and according 

to which the ſun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then into 
another; called, alſo, conſequentia. 

This order is exprefled in the two following technical 

verſes : | N | | 
Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 


Libraque, Scor pius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſces. 


order and ſucceſſion of the figns, or in conſequentia; that 
is, from Aries to Taurus, &c. When retrograde, it is 
ſaid to go contrary to the ſucceſſion of the /igns, or in an- 
tecedentia; viz. from Gemini to Taurus, then to Aries, 
Re. . . e 
Svccksstox, in the Civil Law, implies a right to the 
whole effects leſt by a defunct. | 
Of this there are ſeveral kinds, ab- inteſlate, inte/late, &c. 
SUCCESSION ab-inteſtate, is that which a perſon has a right 
to by being next of kin, which is, what we call, being 
next heir at law; See INTESTATE. | 
the Roman laws of ſucceſſion ab inte/?atoz the general 
rule of which ſucceſſion was this. 1. The children. or 
lineal deſcendants, in equal portions. 2. On failure of 
theſe, the parents, or lineal deſcendants, and with them 


rents were dead, all the brethren and fiſters, together 
vith the repreſentatives of a brother or filter deceaſed. 
3: The next collateral relations in equal degree. 4. The 


p. 516. | | | 
DUCCESSION, te/lamentary, is that which a perſon comes to 
by virtue of a will. | 2 | 
UCCESSION in the direct line, is that coming from aſcend- 
ants or deſcendants. See Ling. | 


uy | 
SUCcES$10N, collateral, is that coming by uncles, aunts, or 


They who think we get the idea of ſucceſſion from our | It is a powerful ſudorific, inſomuch that fir Theodore 


When a planet is direct, it is ſaid to go according to the 


The ſtatute of diſtributions bears ſome reſemblance to 


the brethren or ſiſters of the whole blood: or, if the pa- | 


huſband or wife of the deceaſed. Black. Comm. vol. ii. | 


1e, other collaterals. See COLLATERAL, | 

os of UCCESSION, adjacent, or abandoned, is a burdenſome or | 

er »cxatious one, which nobody will accept of. | 

call nere is no real ſucceſſion in benefices; for, here, nobody 
inherits. e 

1nees; 


even; 
other 


11 


ne, {0 ather. It was on this princi le, M. Courtin obſer 
0 oblerves 
ndeo; that each of the ſons of 5 he | f 


of u- 


ares; K 
chews * oo this was becauſe a double portion had been 
_ N * a ee, yon he was treated as elder bro- 
Nie , . Contideration of the great ſervic ad done | 
ices he had done | 
th ca. is father and brethren. 6 EI I 885 
re and UCCESSION to the 


nee le SUCO action. See ACTION. 

0 4 bat 2 perſon who holds the place which another 

ohe collatian e zum; Whether he arrived at it by election 

1 5 he 1 inheritance, or otherwiſe, | 

ad, 1 1 ; 

5 empire. ot the Romans is preſumptive ſucceſſor to the | 
: © canoni 8 | 

ig) Prelature I a coadjutor is a neceſſary ſuccęſſor to a 

wh Vol. IV. + ond e refignant, ' 


SUCCESSIVE 


In effects that cannot be divided, as kin doms, & c. the 
r. ion falls on a ſingle head; which is uſually the 
_ ſon of the deceaſed, as being ſuppoſed the indivi- 
wie repreſentative of his father. 


n effects that are divided, all the children repreſent their 


Jacob had his ſhare aſſigned him 
ſe. It is true, Manaſſeh and 
of Joſeph, had likewiſe their 


In the Land of Promi 
phraim, the two ſons 


crown. See CROWN. 
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Civilians ſay, a titular uſufructuary can do nothing to the 
prejudice of his ſucceſſor. + BE 


SUCCIFERA va, in Natural Hiſtory, a" name given by 


thoſe who have written of the anatomy of plants, to thoſe 
veſſels which contain the juices, by. way of diſtinction 
from thoſe which only give paſlage to the air, and are 
called tracheg. Leewenhoek tells us, that the micro- 
ſcope diſcovers'the ſucciferous veſſels of plants to be, in 
all reſpects, analogous to thoſe of animals, and that they 
are of two kinds, veins and arteries : the latter receiv- 
ing the juices from the root, and carrying them all over 
the plant; and the others receiving the juice from their 
extremities, and carrying it back again to the root, where 
it 1s agam delivered to the arteries. See Anatomy of 
PLANTS. | | | 
SUCCINUM, in Pharmacy, See AMBER. © 
SUCCI5SA, a medicinal alexipharmic herb; called alſo 
morſis diaboli, or the devil's bit. See Scanlous. 


Mayerne obſerves, in the Philoſophical Tranfactions, 
laying a perſon ſick of a plague, or other malignant fe- 
ver, on a bed thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall ſweat till 
they take him off; and much more, if he drink of the 
decoction or juice of the ſame herb. But, with all theſe 
ſuppoſed virtues, the ſucciſa is now little uſed. - / 
SUCCORY, in Botany. See EnvDive. 85 
Sy ccokx, gum, chondrilla, in Botany, See GU u-ſuccory. 
SUCCOTRINE alocs. See ALokEs. 1 8 
Sg UCCOUR, in the Military Art, denotes aſſiſtance for 
parc. a place, that 15; railing the ſiege and forcing the 
enemy from it. We 5; | 


|SUCCUBUS, or SuccvB4, a term uſed by forte viſionary 


writers to ſignify a demon, or ſpirit, who aſſumes the 
ſhape of a woman, and, as ſuch, lies with a man.” 
Some authors uſe iNcUBvus and ſaccubus indiſetiminate- 
ly; but they ought to be diſtinguiſhed 3 incubus being 
only properly uſed, where the demon is ſuppoſed to be 
in form of a man, and, as fuch, lies with 'a woman. 
SUCCULA, in Mechanics, an axis, or cylinder, with 
ſtaves in it to move it round; but without any tympa- 
num, or peritrochiumm. | 


are thick and full of juice. | 
SUCCUS panereaticus. See PANCREATIC juice. 
SUCCUS nervoſus. See NERVOUS Juice. 


| SUCKERS, off-/ets, in Agriculture and Gardening, young 


ſhoots proceeding from the root of a tree; being of the 
ſame kind with the tree from which they ſpring; be- 
cauſe ſuch as grow from trees raifed by grafting or inocu- 
lation, follow the nature of the itock. 8 
They ſometimes ſpring forth near the body of the mother- 
plant; but other /uckers at a greater diſtance from it are 
better: yet the former, removed when there is leaſt ſap 
in the top, and preſerving what fibrous roots are upon 
them, often proſper. „5 | 
When they are taken up, the ground is to be well open- 
ed; and if they grow from the body of the tree, or 
great roots, they muſt be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and 
ſet preſently. See STOCK. 


the roots of trees, and flip them in ſome places. 
SUCKER, or SucK-fih, in [chthyology. See REMORA. 
SUCKER, in /chthyology, is alſo a name given to the LU u- 


SUCKER, bimacuiated, in Ichtbyolbgy, is a new ſpecies of 
| 70% P | 


Pennant, Its head: is flat and tumid on each fide; the 
body taper; the pectoral fins placed unuſually high; it 
has only one dorſal fin, placed near the tail; the tail is 
even at the end; the colour of the head and body is a 


fine pink, that of the fins whitiſh ; on each fide of the 


belly is a round black ſpot. _ | | 
SvcKER; lone, the Engliſh name of a genus of fiſh. See 
PETROMYZON. - | : 1 
SUCKER, unttuous, in Ichihyology. See L1PARIS. 
SUCKER, goat, caprimulgus, in Ornitholsgy, a genus of the 
order of paſſeres in the Linnzan ſyſtem. Its characters 
are, that the beak is a little hooked, very ſmall, awl- 
ſhaped, and fluted at the baſe ; the mouth very wide, 
with ſeveral {tiff briſtles on the edges of the upper part, 
and the tongue acute and entire. Linnzzus enumerates 
two ſpecies, viz. the European and American. This 
genus, in its characters, reſembles the ſwallow, whence 
Klein has ranked the common goat-/ucker among the 
ſwallows, calling it the /wallow with an undivided tail. 
See Churi-0WL., 1 | 
SUCKING-pump. See PUMP, | | 
SUCTION, SvcT10, the act of ſucking, or of drawing 
up a fluid, as air, water, or the like, by the mouth and 
lungs: Air is ſucked in at the mouth, by the mulcles 
of the thorax and abdomen diſtending the cavity of the 


lungs and abdomen, by which means the air included 


8 N the. 


SUCCULENT plants, among Botaniſts, ſuch whoſe leaves 
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It forwards much the ſpringing out of /ucters, to bare 


— ſucker diſcovered near Weymouth, and deſcribed by Mr. | 


therein is rarefied, and ceaſes to be a counterbalance to 
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SUCULA, in Mechanics. See SUCCUIL A. 


SUDATORY, Sup ATORIUM, a name given by the an 


 SUDIS, Esox /phyrena of Linnzus, in Ichthyology, a name 


S — Phe i A. On 8 
I 


SUD 


the external air, which, of conſequence, is driven in by 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere through the mouth and 
noſtrils. See RESPIRATION, | | 

Air is ſucked through a pipe, in the ſame manner as 
with the naked mouth; it being here the ſame as if the 
mouth were extended the length of the pipe. 

The ſaclion of heavier liquors 18 performed after the ſame 
manner, e. gr. in lying prone to drink out of a ſpring, 
&c. the lips are applied cloſe to the ſurface of the water, 
ſo as to prevent any paſſage of the air between them; 


then the cavity of the abdomen, &c. being diſtended as | 


before, the preſſure of the air incumbent on the ſurface 
of the water without the circumference of the mouth 
- prevailing over that upon the water within the ſame, 
the fluid is raiſed, from the ſame principle as water in a 


ump. | 
% ſucking a heavy liquor, as water, through a pipe, 
the longer the pipe is, the greater difficulty is found in 
the ſuction; and the bigneſs or diameter of the pipe 
makes a farther alteration therein. The reaſon of this 
ariſes from that great principle in hydroſtatic, that fluids 

| preſs in the compound ratio of the baſes, and perpendi- 
cular altitudes. | 
From what we have ſaid, it evidently enough appears, 
that what we call /u&ion, is not performed by any | 


active faculty in the mouth, lungs, &c. but is performed | 


by the mere impulſe and preſſure of the atmoſphere. 


A very curious and intelligent perſon diſtinguiſhes two | 


different ſorts of ſuction performed after two quite dif- 
ferent manners; a diſtinction which, however hitherto | 
overlooked by authors, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary. 
Suction, then, according to him, is performed either, 
19, By the dilatation of the thorax ; or, 2“, By that of 
the cavity of the mouth. _ „ ogg Teng 
In the former caſe, the lungs are kept continually diſ- 
tended; for if the breath be let go ever ſo little, the 1:- 
quor in the tube will begin to ſubſide. | | 
On the contrary, when ſuction is performed by enlarging 
the cavity of the mouth, we may ſuck with our utmo 
force, and yet breathe freely through the noſtrils at the 


ſame time. This is the true and proper —— the 


other ought rather to be called ſupping 
through a tube. 5 | 1 | 
Note, The cavity of the mouth is enlarged by being a 
little opened, while the lips are cloſe ſhut, the tongue 
being at the ſame time contracted, and drawn backwards 
towards the throat. © „„ 
SUCU, in Botany, a ſpecies of apple- tree, ſaid to be fre- 
quent in the province of Canton in China. The fruit is 
dried like figs to be kept all the year, and is brought 


han ſucking 


* — 


into Europe. It is ſomewhat larger than our apple, 


almoſt round, and of a reddiſh colour, or ſometimes 
green, When it is dry, it hay a cruſt reſembling honey 
or ſugar. 1 | 3 


SUDAMINA, little heat-pimples in the ſkin, like millet- 


grains, frequent in youth; eſpecially thoſe of an hot 


_ temperament, and that uſe much exerciſe. 


SUDARIUM, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers, the ſame with 


BRAND E UM. 


cient Romans to their hot or ſweating- rooms; ſometimes 
alſo called laconica. 5 : | 

The ſudatory was a ſpecies of their hypocauſta or ſtoves. 

See HYPOCAUSTUM. See alſo SWEATING=-/houſe, 


uſed by moſt authors for the ſea-pike, a fiſn called by | 
others lucius marinus, and ſphyrena. See Tab. V. of 
Fiſh, Ne 53. *** | 


It in ſome degree reſembles the common river-pike, but | 


is thinner in proportion to its length, and in ſome de- 
gree approaches to the acus, or tobacco-pipe-fiſh, in that 
particular. Its ſcales are ſmall, and its noſe long, and 
of a conic form, the under jaw running out a good way | 
beyond the upper, and ending in a ſharp point; its 
mouth is very wide and yellow within ; its tongue large 
and narrow, and armed with ſmall ſtharp teeth; each of 
the jaws is furniſhed with a ſingle row of large and ſhar 
wa 4 and in the middle of the lower jaw is one tooth 
longer than the reſt, which has a hollow in the upper 
jaw for receiving it ; it has two fins on the back, which 
are both very deeply forked. It is caught in the Medi- 
terranean, and uſually ſwims in ſhoals together. Its 
uſual length is ten or twelve inches; and it is eſteemed 
a very well taſted fiſh. Ray. e 
SUDOR, in Medicine. See S WEA T. ; | 
SUDOR Anglicanus, the Engliſh ſweat. See SWEATING 
DICKNESS, - : 
SUDORIFIC, in Medicine, a remedy that cauſes or pro- 
motes ſweat. - | | 
Sudorifics only differ from p1aymoRETICS in the degree 


SUF 


To the laſs of /udorifics belong, 10, ay 
moving violently through the body, 
—_ * accelerate t 5 motion. 
29, Such things, as at the ſame time dinu:g. 
ſiſtance in the ſudaory veſſels about * the te. 
To which ſome add à third kind; viz, ſuch as J 
acidities of the blood, and thus ſet at libert = 
of = ſweat. . en 
The firſt intention is chiefly effected b | 
ing of very hot waters; by acids FFI Ry 6 cri. 
by fermentation and diſtillation; or thoſe of Ns om 
nuated by repeated diſtillations, eſpecially if . 
drunk mixed with hot water; by alkalis both yy] tle g 
fixt, diluted with hot water; by all compound fat . 
ſolved in water; by ſapas, metallic cryſtals, or he wy 
nuated parts of metals themſelves, as ſtibinm Epen 
ticum, fixt ſulphur of Tachenius, bezoargie m 1 
diaphoretic mercury, diaphoretic gold, &e, b qo 
ſubtile, acrimonious aromatics, as abſynthinm, ah. 
num, opium, aſparagus, anife, afclepias, ariſtolochi 
gum ammoniac, carduus benedictus, caraways — 
mon, camomile, ſaffron, capillus veneris, china e 
eupatorium, K hyſſop, laurel, mint, leeks We 
mary, fage, ſavin, ſaſſafras, ſcordium, thyme, dend 5 
nettle, and other medicines compounded of theſe { 
the like, as venice-treacle, mithridate, diaſcordium 5 
vietan, &c. The ſecond is chiefly effected by denn, 
the ſkin, by vaporous lotions, baths, and friction; 5 
relaxing the cutaneous and ſubcutaneons veſſels which 
is beſt done by hot water ſprinkled all over the body the 
head excepted ; by increaſing the external heat about 
the naked body, as by the warmth of a bed, a vaou 
bath, &c. Mem? WR 


vx thin 6 
attenuate heh 


proper article. N 
_ Sudorifics, if taken in time, are the beſt medicines for 
preventing inflammatory and feveriſh diſordersof ll kinds. 
Sir John Pringle condemns the uſe of treacle, given with 
this intention, on account of its heating quality. Hoy. 
ever, he obſerves, that it is rendered more ſudrifc and 
leſs narcotic, by adding ten grains of ſalt of hartſhorn to 
a common doſe, and promoting the ſweat by a lay 
draught of vinegar-whey. Inſtead of this compoſition, 
two ſcruples of falt of hartſhorn, ſaturated with about 
three ſpoonfuls of common vinegar, may be given at bed- 
time. Pringle's Obſ. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 131, 
A ſafe, eaſy, aud effectual /udorific, may be prepared in 
the following manner. Take an ounce of refined can- 
phor, beat it in a marble mortar with two ounces of 
blanched almonds, till it be reduced to a ſmooth and 
even paſte. This may be formed into pills, or boluſes 
and given, according to the ſtrength of the patient, and 
other conſiderations, from three grains to forty. 
Sudorific, perſpirative, and alexipharmic medicines, make 
a large part of the common diſpenſatories. A few met: 
cines, well choſen, might ſupply the place of all theſe; 
and of theſe one principal one would prove to be cam 
phor, which trial will always ſhew to be greatly ſu err 
to bezoar, Gaſcoign's powder, lapis contrayerva, and the 
like. Shaw's LeCtures, p. 227. 
SVEGLIATO, in the Ttalian Mufic, is uſed for a brik 
lively, gay manner of ſinging or playing. Thus they lay 
maniera ſvegliata. © 
SUET, SEvUm, a kind of fat, found in deer, ſheep, ol, 
| hogs, &c. which, melted down and clarified, makes what 
we call tallow, uſed in the making of candles. 


The word is formed from the Latin, /uedum, /ebun, dr 


eum, which ſignify the ſame; and theſe a ſue, by reaſon 
of the fatneſs of that beaſt. 


of an animal. The firſt,” which fixes itſelf, and, after 
melting, cools into a very firm conſiſtence. they call yu. 
It is found in greateſt abundance in the lower belly, a 
about the kidneys. See ADEPs and Far. * 
F. le Comte mentions a tree in China, that bears a 
of ſuet or tallow. See 'TALLOW-tree. Nas 
SUETA, in Jchthyology, a name given by PERS 
ſome other writers, to the xAs Us, a ſpecies of cyp! 15 
according to the Artedian and Linnzan (ye 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the name of the cyprin#s _ 1 
the ſnout ſtanding prominent, in form of a volt 
with fourteen rays in the pinna ani. despite of 
SUFFER ANCE, in Ancient Cuſtoms, a delay b. ge. 
time, which the lord granted his vaſſal, N : 4 my 
ance of fealty and homage, ſo as to ſecure him 
feodal ſeizure, _ : TALTY and 
Sufferance, ſay the cuſtoms, is equivalent to: 
HOMAGE, while it holds. ; nts 
The word is alſo uſed for a delay which rn” 
his vaſſals, to quit their hands of fees or Fe, 


of their action; the one promoting ſenſible perſpirati 
the other infonübie. 4 92 e b 


| they have acquired, till they have paid the due 01 
nity, & c. | ook | | ir 
2 


niez, 


The third is effected by abſorbents; as corals, crabseres 
diaphoretic antimony, bezoar, &c. See each under is 


Anatomiſts, &c. diſtinguiſh four kinds of fat in the body | 


dicin 
gum: 
or i 
U M 


dUFFC 
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g, bill of, See BILL. 1 
bn e, 3 in Law, is where one comes into 
MHA OE; 


717 ful title, but keeps it afterwards 

ſellon of ee 2 As if a man takes a leaſe for a 

without * * the year is expired, continues to hold the 
en Ant hout any freſh leave from the owner of the 
remiſes wi if a man maketh a leaſe at will and dies, 
Oil is thereby determined; but if the tenant 
x offeſſion, he is tenant at fufferance. This 
lb caſe of a ſubject, may be deſtroyed, when- 
eſtate, in rue owner ſhall make an actual entry on the 
ne e, the tenant; for, before entry, he cannot 
lands 4 n action of treſpaſs againſt the tenant by f. 
e he might againſt a ſtranger; becauſe the te- 
| ferances a8 once in by a lawful title, the law will ſup- 
gant 8 continue upon a title equally law ful; unleſs 

ole him r of the land by ſome public and avowed act, 
on try, will declare his continuance to be tortious 
leben 150 8 Thus ſtands the law, with regard to te- 
” 1 b fufſerance 3 and landlords are obliged in thoſe 
-% . formal entries upon their lands, and re- 
cas pollen by the legal proceſs of ejectment; and, 


continuet 


bound to account for the profits of the land ſo by him de- 


nant for life or years, or other perſon claiming under, or 


| letermination of the term, and demand made 

adn recovering the poſſeſſion of the premiſes, 
i him to whom the remainder or reverſion thereof ſhall 
Ling; ſuch perſon, ſo holding over, ſhall pay, for the 
ume he continues, at the rate of double the yearly value 
if the lands ſo detained. This has almoſt put an end to 
the practice of tenancy by ſufferance, unleſs with the ta- 
eit conſent of the owner of the tenement. Bl. Com. 
wol. i. p. 150. See EJECTIONE firms. 10 
UFFIBULUM, among the Romans, a name | 266 to the 
*RETEXTA of the pontiffs, and PALLA of the Veſtal 
Mrgins. 


VEFIMENTA, fumigations, in Pharmacy. See Fo u- 


GATION. | oY 
WFFITION, /ufftio, among the Romans, a kind of lu- 


ral; it was performed by walking over fire, and being 
ſprinkled with water. | | 


gums, &c, which being thrown on coals, the vapours 
or cam thereof are received by ſmelling. See PER“ 
FUMES. | es ; 
IUFFOCATION, SvurrocaTIo, in Medicine, a priva- 
tion or obſtruction of reſpiration. F | 

Suffication ſometimes ariſes from a too great abundance 
of blood thrown on the lungs, or the muſcles of the la- 
um, and preventing the ingreſs of the air; as is the 
caſe in quinzies, ſuffocating catarrhs, peripneumontes, 
The fumes of wines, or ſtrong beers, when boiling, cauſe 


And the ſame may be obſerved of the fumes. of lime, 
wherewith walls are whitened ; and thoſe of charcoal, 
antimony, ſulphur, vitriol, and ſpirit of nitre. 


the water into the breaſt. | | 
In France they diſpatch their people that are raving mad 
by ſelfocating them between two pillows: the ſame has 


= m ſometimes practiſed here in caſes of hydropho- 
lx, &c. = | | 


ration, 


Whic] 


| angling them with a cord. Sce HYSTERIC affedtion. 

> FFOCATIO firidula, See Cos. 

. EE OCATIVE catarrh. See CATARRH. 

5 "OLK powder, the na 

| Counteſs of Suffolk, wh 

| Cls, It is ill kept as 
ut — to be only th 
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50, p. 455. 


the utmoſt, by the common law, the tenant was 
2 


by colluſion with ſuch tenant, ſhall wilfully hold over | 


ſtration, practiſed by perſons who had attended a ſune- | 


WUFFITUS, SUFFIMENT, or OUFFUMIGATION, in Me- 
deine, 2 thickiſh powder, prepared of odoriferous plants, | 


ſufucation, by interrupting the circulation of the blood. 


The ſufocation under water is owing partly to the paſſage | 
of air being ſtopped up, and partly to the irruption of | 


CFFOCATION of the womb, or matrix, is a diſeaſe pretty 
frequent in women, called alſo fits of the mother. In this, | | 
the patient imagines a malignant vapour riſing from the 

matrix, and fo preſſing againſt the lungs and the dia- 
Paragm, as to prevent the free motion neceſſary to reſpi- 


Its true cauſe is a convulſion of the muſcles of the larynx, 

ich ſtreighten the wind-pipe, and prevent the air's 
Paſling into the lungs. Hence it is, that hyſteric wo- 
men leel conſtrictions in the throat, as if one were 


f me of a medicinal powder, good 
8 the bite of a mad dog. It had its name from a 
o uſed to give it with great ſuc- 
a ſecret in ſome private families, | 
e ſtar of the earth, or the common | 
dried and powdered, or this powder 
"me very trifling addition, This plant has been 
Virtues in this caſe a great while among us, 
ich he in his Complete Farrier, gives the method 
Phat Tran. N N dogs by it wich great ſucceſs. Sce 


| 


ined ; but now, by 4 Geo. II. c. 28. in caſe any te-“ 


SUF 


SUFFRAGAN, Surrracaxtts, in the Ecclifpaftical Pi 


lity, a term applied (but not very properly) to a biſho 
with reſpect to his archbithop.. on 925 he e 
and to whom appeals lie from the biſhop's official. 
In this ſenſe, the archbiſhop of Canterbury has twenty= 
one ſuſfragans, and the archbiſhop of York four. 
The term was never heard of before the eighth century. 
Some derive it hence, that the biſhops are to help and 
aſhſt the archbiſhop ; quia archiepiſcopo ſuffragari & aſſiſs 
tere tenentur. Others ſay, it is becauſe eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters are determined by their votes, or ſuffrages ; & ſuf= 
fraganei dicuntur, quia eorum fuffragiis cauſa ecclefraſtice 
Judicantur. Others hold, they are called /ufffapans, be- 
cauſe, when called by the metropolitan to a ſynod, they 
have a right of ſuffrage, or of voting; or becauſe they 
could not be conſecrated without his ſuffrage or conſent. 


SUFFRAGAN is alſo more properly uſed for a HOREPIS 


copus, or an aſſiſtant biſhop, or coadjutor, who has a 
title in partibus infidelium, and aſſiſts another in the diſ- 
charge of his function, or diſcharges it himſelf in the 


_ abſence of that other. They were conſecrated, like other 


biſhops, by the archbiſhop of the province, and appoint- 
ed as titular biſhops, to execute ſuch power and autho- 
rity, and to receive ſuch profits as were limited in their 
commiſſions by the biſhops or dioceſans, whoſe ſufra- 
gans they were; and whom they aſſiſted in duties mere= 


ly epiſcopal, as the conferring of orders, confirmation, 


and conſecrations of divers kinds: and in this reſpect, it 


is ſaid, they differed from the coapju Tors who aſſiſted 
their biſhops in matters chiefly of juriſdiction, as in col- 
lating to benefices, granting inſtitutions, diſpenſations, 
and the like, and who for theſe purpoſes need not have 
been epiſcopally ordained. This was the practice here 
in England eſpecially: the two ends of orders, and of 
juriſdiction voluntary, in caſe of the inability of a biſhop, 
were anſwered by two different perſons ; the firſt under 
the name of ſuſfragans, and the ſecond under that of 
coadjutor. | = 
Theſe /ufragans are by ſome alſo called /ub/idiary biſhops, 
By ſtatute 26 Henry VIII. c. 14. every archbiſhop or 


biſhop, diſpoſed to have any ſuffragan, is allowed to 
name two proper perſons, and to preſent them to the 
king, who was impowered to give to one of them the 


title, ſtyle, and dignity of biſhop of ſuch of the ſees as 


are mentioned in the ſtatute, as he thought fit: and 


every ſuch perſon ſhould be called biſhop ſuffragan of 
the ſame ſee, and be conſecrated accordingly. This act 


ſpecifies the places for which ſuch /uffragans were to be 


nominated, and fixes the place of their reſpective reſi- 
dence. Their profits and juriſdiction were to be limited 
by the commiſſion of the archbiſhop, or biſnop, to whom 
they were /uf/ragans, and the time of the exerciſe of their 


office was alſo limited by the ſame commiſſion : and they 
were forbid to exerciſe it otherwiſe than ſuch commiſſion. 
directed, on pain of a premunire. Syffragans have 


now been diſcontinued for many years. 


Du-Cange obſerves, that the title /uf/ragan has alſo been 


given to ſuch prieſts as are ſubject to the viſitation of the 


archdeacon : and ſufragans of the pope, to the biſhops of 


| ſuch dioceſes as are immediately ſubject to the pope. 


SUFFRAGE, SUFFRAG1UM, a voice or vote given in an 
_ aſſembly, where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a 


perſon is elected to an office or benefice. | 
The word is formed from the Latin, ſuffragium, which 
anciently ſignified money, as appears 1n the eighth novel 
of Juſtinian; ut judices ſine ſuffragio frant : and the fixth 


novel, qui emerit præſulatum per ſuffragium, epiſcopatu & 


ordine eccleſiaſtico excidat. 


Suffrages are ſometimes given by word of mouth; and 


ſometimes in writing, as at elections liable to a scxu- 
TINY. NEL | 


The preſident or chairman of the aſſembly uſually collects 
the /ufſrages. „ 


SUEFFRAGES of the ſaints, in the Romiſb Church, denote the 


_ prayers and interceſſions which the ſaints are ſuppoſed: 
to make to God in behalf of the faithful. 


SUFFRUTEX, wunder-/hrub, among Botaniſts, a name 


given to the loweſt fort of woody, perennial plants; ſend- 
ing no leaves from their root, and beginning to be 
branched from the bottom of the ſtalk. Such are laven- 
der, rue, ſage, &c. | 
SUFFUMIGATION, Sur ru AIG ATI, formed from ſub, 
under, and fumus, ſmoke, in Medicine, a term applied 
to all remedies that are received into the body in form of 
fumes, i. e. of ſmoke, vapour, or perfume. 
Suſfumigations are compoſed of different matters accords 
ing to the nature of the diſeaſe. Their intentions are to 
foken ſharp, ſerous humours, to provoke or check the 


courſe of the menſes, to raiſe a ſalivation in venereal 


evils, &c. See FUMIGATION and FUMIGATOR, 


SUFFUSION, Surrvus1o, in Medicine, an overflowing 


of ſome humour, ſhewing itſelf in the ſkin; particularly 
that of the blood or bile. 
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dut of the cane of itſelf, and there hardened like a gum 


ſugar was not known among the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


Another queſtion among the naturaliſts is, whether the 
ſugar . canes be originally of the Weſt Indies, or whether 


The learned of theſe laſt ages have been much divided 

on the point; but F. Labat, a Dominican miſſionary, 
in a diſſertation publiſhed in 1722, aſſerts, that the ſugar- 
cane is as natural to America as India; and that the Spa- 


land continent of Aſia, very probably as far eaſt as Chi- 


dia by the Saracens. From Sicily it was tranſplanted by 


tranſplanted by the Arabian Moors, it was brought to 


SUG 


That redneſs ordinarily ariſing from ſhame, is only a ſuf- | 
fuſion of blood appearing in the cheeks. See Blu sn- 


ING. | 
The JAUNDICE is a /ufſufion of bile over the whole body. 


-SUFFUSION is alſo uſed for a little film or pellicle, formed | 


in the aqueous humour of the eye, before the pupil; 
called alſo CATARACT, 


SUGAR; SACCHARUM, a yay ſweet, agreeable ſaline | 


juice, expreſſed from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing 

in great plenty in the Eaſt and Welt Indies. See So- 

GAR-Cane. 2 

It is a queſtion not yet decided among botaniſts, &c. 

whether the ancients were acquainted with this cane, 
and whether they knew how to expreſs the juice from 


the ſame ? What we can mp from the arguments ad-| 
t 


vanced on either ſide is, that if they knew the cane, and 
juice, they did not know the art of condenſing, harden- 
ing, and whitening it; and, of conſequence, they knew 
nothing of our ſugar. INS 
Some ancient authors, indeed, ſeem to mention ſugar, 
under the name of Indian alt ; but they add, that it ouſed 


and was even friable between the teeth, like our com- 
mon ſalt z whereas /ugar is expreſſed by a machine on 
purpoſe, and coagulated by the fire. = 

Theirs, Salmaſius (Plinianæ Exercit. tom. i. p. 716. G.) 


tells us, was cooling and looſening; whereas ours, the ſame 


author aſſerts, is hot, and excites thirſt. Hence ſome 
have imagined, that the ancient and modern ſugar plants 
were different: but Matthiolus on Dioſcorides, c. 75. 
makes no doubt they were the ſame ; and others are even 
of opinion, that ours has a laxative virtue, as well as 
that of the ancients, and that it purges pituita. 

The generality of authors, however, agree, that the an- 
cient ſugar was much better than the modern; as con- 


ſiſting of only the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made | 
themſelves a paſſage, and were condenſed in the air. | 
The interpreters of Avicenna and Serapion call /ugar, 


podium ; the Perſians, tabaxir; and the Indians, mambu. 
Salmaſius (Com. de Sacchar. apud Plin. Exercit. vol. ii. 


p. 257. an. Dom. 1689.) aſſures us, that the Arabs have | 
uſed the art of making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it,| 
above nine hundred years. | 


Others produce the following verfes of P. Terentius 


Varro Atacinus, to prove that it was known before Je- 


ſus Chriſt: ED 


Indica non magna nimis arbore creſcit arundo: 
Illius e lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Duleia cui nequeant ſucco contendere mella. 


Dr. William Douglas, in his ſummary, &c. of the firſl 
planting of our American ſettlements, printed at Boſton | 
in 1751, and reprinted at London in 1755, affirms, that 


mans, who uſed only honey for ſweetening. Paulus 
Zgineta, he ſays, a noted compiler of medical hiſtory, 
and one of the laſt Greek writers on that ſubject, about 


anno 1625, is the firſt who expreſsly mentions /ugar : it | 
Was at firſt called mel arundinaceum, i. e. reed or cane | 


honey. He adds, that it came originally from China, by 
way of the Eaſt Indies and Arabia into Europe, and was 
formerly uſed only in ſyrups, conſerves, and ſuch Ara- | 
bian medicinal compoſitions. | 


they have been tranſlated rather from the Eaſt ? 


niards and Portugueſe firſt learnt from the orientals the 
art- of expreſling its juice, boiling it, and reducing it 
into /ugar. ns 54. 
Other writers, however, have maintained, that it was 
not known in America, till the Europeans tranſplanted 
it thither. Its origin appears to have been from the in- 


na, where it ſtill greatly abounds. From that continent 
it was firſt tranſplanted to Cyprus, and thence (accord- 
ing to various authors) into Sicily, where conſiderable 
quantities of it were produced about the year 1148, and 
whither, as ſome have aſſerted, it was brought from In- 


the Portugueſe to Madeira about the year 1420, and from 
Sicily, or the ſouthern coaſts of Africa, or as Herrera, | 
the American hiſtorian, obſerves, from Granada, which 
derived it from Valencia, whither it might have been 


the Canaries; from the Canary iſles to Braſil ; where, 
indeed, ſome ſuppoſe ſugar was originally and ſponta- | 
neouſly produced. Others are of opinion, that the Por- 


tuguele, belore the / diſcovered, or at leaſt planted in Bra-| 


- colomes. 


_ firſt account we have of fugar-refiners in En 


SU GAR-cane, ſaccharum, in Botany, a genus 
dria digynia claſs, Its characters are the 


turally in both the Indies, where it is cultivated 54: 


_ dling growth are the beſt. 


producing its joint, or very nearly, and a correſponding 


from five to twenty-eight of them which have loſt thei 


cut off after the laſt leaf has withered. In a cane, whit 


the ground generally appearing at the end of tire 
months, or with frequent ſhowers a fortnight ſoon 
and many canes in ſuch a ſoil are found rotten or amol 


and many canes that have been cut in ſuch a foil at tif 


5 


E 


fl, being in poſſeſſion of the coaſt ot a... 
firſt trinſptaitbd the fairing fen in gh 
About the year 1506, ſugar-canes wy to Br 
Braſil and the Canaries, and planted in PE rough fy 

aniola, where many /ugar-mills were er | 


n 1641, they were tranſplanted from B ally ech 


does, and thence to our other Weſt Indiz aft to Bip 


Braſil they were alſo caried to the 8 re 


a5 fn 
iſles, and alſo the Spaniſh dominions K — Weſ Ing 
and Chili ; and laſtly to the French, Dutch Far 
The boiling and baking of /u5ars, ſa 
Coſmography, the rl Sittion of oe f 
1624, as it is now uſed, is not above two h 
old; and the refining of it more new th 
found out by a Venetian in the days of 
who got one hundred thouſand crowns by the inn. 
Before which art of boiling and refining it 5 verily 
made uſe of it rough as it came from de cell 
they moſt commonly uſed honey inſtead of 5 


Bland k | 
vol. A þ 0 


Fin in 5 
as printed 
undreg vez 
an that | 

if 
our lorefate 


the year 1659. Anderſon's Hiſt. of Com. 
246. 331. 334. vol. ii. p. 72— og. 
of the try 


ſe: it han 
empalement, but a woolly down longer "6 wy 


that encloſes it ; the flower is bivalve; the valves are g 
long, acute-pointed, concave, and chafly; i þ,. 
hair-like ſtamina, the length of the valves, temat 
oblong ſummits; and an awl-ſhaped germen, ſy b 
two rough ſtyles, crowned by ſingle ſtigmas j Fa. 1 
becomes an oblong acute-pointed ſeed, inveſted) 4 
valves. | | 2 
We have but one fpecies of this penus, which *rOWs n 


juice, which when boiled affords that ſweet falt Which | 
OF EE 
Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies. 
The root of this plant is jointed like thoſe of the wh 
ſorts of canes and reeds, from which ariſe four, fre. | 
more ſhoots, according to the age or ſtrength of theo 
theſe grow from eight or ten to twenty feet hizh, x 
cording to the richneſs of the ground; but thoſe of n 


The canes are alſo jointed, and the length a5 will; 
the ſize of the joints depend upon the weather and the 
ſoil; at each joint are placed leaves, the lower part al 
which embraces the ſtalk or cane to the next joint abo 
their inſertion, before they expand. The firſt jcin 
which comes out either at the third, fourth, or fi 
month, according to the ſeaſon and foil, always keeysi 
its firſt place near the earth; out of this comes the { 
cond, and out of the ſecond a third, &c. each weck 


leaf likewiſe drying and. falling oft nearly every week. 
A cane of thirty-two joints, which is fit to be cut, in 


leaves; the next five or ſix ſtill have them, in a witherel 
ſtaze and ready to fal off; and the remaining joint, 
ſurrounded with green leaves, form the head, wicts 


length is from ſeven to nine feet, and which grows in! 
new or a very moiſt and favourable ſoil, the number d 
uſeful joints is between forty and fifty, the firſt abo 


dried up at the end of thirteen months: m a good bol, 
favourably expoſed, well drained, and worked for 1 
number of years, canes not ſhorter than four feet anda 
half have thirty-eight or forty joints, the firlt joint 1 
pearing about the fourth or middle of the third mont, 


end of fourteen or fifteen months being found rotted 
dried: in a dry but good ſoil, not manured, but 1 
worked and ſeconded by the ſeaſon, the canes hate 0 
from three to four fect long, and have had from — 
to thirty-four joints; the firſt joint coming out 100 
end of four or four months and a half, and canes flee 
kind have been found ſtanding at the end : —_ 
months, but very dry, and ſometimes 2 little dy 
in a ſoil which is ſtill drier and more parchc | fom 
which have been about two feet high bat, b TP 
twenty-four to twenty-eight joints, the firſt 0 8 4 
pears at the end of the fifth month, and many” 
canes have been dried at the end of fiftecn wy of 
From theſe and fimilar obſervations on the 921 that 
canes in various kinds of ſoil, it has been ou Green 
if there be any in which they can exit till ka 1 of pi 
or ſixteenth month, they never grow to 1 1 he twellth⸗ 
poſe in any aſter the thirteenth, or even r . the ffs 
A deep ſoil and light land are moſt ſuitable 175 


bell, the ſpirit of nitre 
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pH UR, gor; 
on PHUR precipitatum, a name given in the London Phar- 


Sol eHUR, purified, 


and be changed into a kind of red ſubſtance. Shaw's 


SULPHUR rapax, in Chemiſtry, a name given to arſenic, 


SULPHUR, ſalt of, is a chemical preparation, very impro- 


SULPHUR, ſpirit of, is nothing elſe than vitriolic acid ob- 


SUL 


ve liquor; and even ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortie: | 


corroſi being digeſted upon the flowers of brim- 


well rectified, 


fone, and then diſtilled in aſhes, and the proceſs re- | 


ated five or ſix times, after the laſt operation, there | 
ill remain with the flowers nearly an equal weight of | 
= cid ſpirit, in all things reſembling that made by the | 
= being ſcarce at all changed from 
before the orb g. _ it ſeems, from 
that if the proceſs were frequently reiterat- 
e ſpirit of 11150 changed, the whole might be 
© tranſmuted into an acid ſpirit, abating only for ſome 
Gall proportion of earthy or metalline particles. Phil, | 
Tranſ. NY 104. | 
ointment of. See UNGUENTUM. 


what it was 


macopœia to the medicine called by other authors lac 
[phuris, or milk of SULPHUR. _ 
is uſed in the making of 6 Un-powder, 
and other occaſions. The method of preparing it at the 
wder-mills is this: they diſſolve the /u!phur by a very 
entle heat, and then ſkim it, and paſs it through a 
ener. If the brimſtone ſhould happen to take fire in 
the melting, they have an iron cover that fits cloſe to 
the melting-flame, and damps the veſſel. The brimſtone 
is judged to be ſufficiently refined if it will melt without 
yielding any fœtid odour between two hot iron plates, 


Lectures, p. 389. 


from its carrying off a great quantity of many metals in 
the fire, which it carries up with it, and ſublimes in 
form of flowers, called by ſome caD MIA fornacum. 


perly ſo called, being no other than the fal polychreſton, 
impregnated with ſpirit of /u/phur, and reduced to an | 
acid ſalt, by evaporating its humidity. Some hold it a 
powerful febrifuge. 


25 


tained from ſulphur by burning. This was formerly ob- | 
tained by burning ſulphur in an open crucible, placed 
upon a ſtand in am eacthen diſh filled with hot water, a 
large capital, or glaſs bell being ſuſpended above this 
diſh. The acid of the burning /«/phur meeting the va- 
pour of the hot water, united with this water, and fell 
down along the fides of the bell, or by the beak of the 
capital, The weak acid thus procured, was afterwards 
concentrated. | | | 
But the true method of obtaining much acid of ſulphur, 
is to burn it in cloſe veſſels by means of a ſmall quantity 
or-natre. SY) N 
The greateſt part of the vitriolic acid now employed is 
obtained by burning ſalhhur. The vapours of burning 
ſulphur are the volatile, vitriolic, or ſulphureous acid. 
Theſe are very difficultly condenſible. For which rea- 
ſon, very large veſſels, and much time, are required in | 
this operation. In great works leaden veſſels are uſed, : 
called houſes, of a priſmatic form, of which the altitude 
is about ten feet, and the baſe, which is a rectangle, is 
ix feet long and four feet broad. The bottom of each 
of theſe veſſels is covered with a little water to aſſiſt the 
condenſation of the vapour. Above the water is placed | 
2 ſmall veſſel, capable of containing a few pounds of | 
ſulphur, to which a ſmall portion of nitre is added; be- | 
cauſe, by this addition, a larger quantity of ſulphur may |S 
be burnt without acceſs of freſh air. The veſſels are to 
be filled with the vapour of hot water, and their ſides 
Vetted with the condenſed ſteam ; then the ſalpbur is to 
be kindled by touching it with a red-hot iron : the va- 
pour of the burning ſ#/phur riſes flowly.z and when it has 
riſen as high as the mouth of the great veſſel, this muſt 
opt, or very nearly ſtopt, that the vapour may be 
confined. The ſu/phur continues to burn till the air | 
comaned within the veſſel and the nitre be no longer ca- 
pable of maintaining the combuſtion. The vapour re-“ 
rs a conliderable time before it be entirely con- 
_ 7 notwithſtanding that this condenſation is facili- 
2295 7 the water 1n the veſſel, and eſpecially by the | 
fle Water with which the veſſel was previouſly 
. When all the vapour of the ſulphureous acid is at 
Condenſed, the ſalphur is to be again kindled, and | 
8 r and the proceſs repeated 
I ulncient quantity of acid is collect- 
ec en out of the veſſel ; and after it has 
ir, it i Paurcous, or volatile quality, by expoſure to 
WM ul.) acentrated and rectified by diſtillation. 
rl of fie, bo PeParing the acid ſpirit of ſulphur, 
dye, that e . 27 che bell, are ſo tedious and expen- 
thods, de fora. my at the pains to make it. Both the me- 
ed by M. Charras in the Pharmacop. Roy- 
many uncertaiuties and incon- 


Rs el are liable to 
Yo 1h well as that recommended by M. Hom- 


? 351. 


| 


SULPHUR, tindture 


- NIENCIES. 


"SUL 


berg, in the. Memoirs de PAcad. des Sciences, anno 
1703. . | 
In the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh, vol. v. art. 14, we 
have an eſſay on extracting the acid of ſu/phur in an 
eaſy manner, by placing a crucible, with about three 
ounces of flowers of ſulphur in it, under a retort. The 


. ſulphur being fired by throwing a lighted coal into it, 


the crucible is then gradually raiſed till it be juſt re- 
ceived within an orifice cut in the bottom of the bole of 
the retort, to which a large receiver with a ſpout is 
adapted. When the /«/phur is conſumed, the ſame quan- 
tity of new lighted /u{phyr is to be put into another cru- 
cible ; and thus the proceſs may be continued, till as 
much acid is obtained as is required. | 
This method is indeed an improvement on the common 
one; but there are two other more elegant and eaſy ways 
of extracting the acid from /u/phur. The firſt is by 
Stahl, who directs woollen-cloths to be moiſtened in a 
ſolution of fixed alkaline ſalt, and then dried. Theſe 
are to be ſuſpended over the fume of burning ſulphur, 
which will be imbibed and locked up in the falt, from 
whence it may be eaſily ſeparated by the addition of oil 
of vitriol, and the aſſiſtance of common glaſs-diſtilling 
veſſels. PP | 

The ſecond is by Mr. Seehl, who pours oil of vitriol on 
a hepar ſulphuris placed in a glaſs retort, to which he 
adapts a receiver, and by a ſmall heat draws off the acid 


liquor. See Improvement on making Volatile Spirit 


of Sulphur, by Ephr. Rinh. Sechl, Lond. 1744, and 
Medic, Eff. Abridg. vol. i. p. 164. Not. | 

A pound of flowers of /u/phur may be burnt in about 
ſeven or eight hours, and will yield about ſeven drams, 
or an ounce of pure acid. But it is obſervable, that the 


quantity of acid liquor varies greatly with the weather, 
being, as before mentioned, confiderably more when the 


air is moiſt, than when it is dry. | 
It is ſaid that /#/phyr may be made by combining a fat, 
oily, or bituminous ſubſtance, with any mineral acid 
ſalt; but, in reality, the difficulty of making ſulphur 
with every acid 1s very great, if not impoſſible. With 
the vitriolic acid, indeed, the inflammable part of bo- 
dies eaſily combines into a true /u/phur z but it does not 
appear that any way has yet been found, by which the 
marine or nitrous acid may direaly be combined into 
ſuch a ſubſtance. Stahl is expreſsly of this opinion in 
his Opuſcul. Phyſ. Medic. 4to. 


SULPHUR, volatile acid of. The volatile acid of. ſulphur, 


according to ſome, contains not only the oil of /ulphur, 
but, at the ſame time, the pure native gas, or highly 
volatile ſpirit of the /u/phur. Mr. Seehl has given us 
an eaſy method of procuring this volatile acid of ſulphur, 
which he thinks of ſuperior virtue, both as a menſtruum 
and as a medicine, to the oil of ſulphur by the bell. For 
this purpoſe he gives us two proceſſes; one with an alka- 
line falt per 905 mentioned above; and the other, which 
he prefers, by means of the ſame ſalt, with the addition 
of quick-lime: See Phil. Tranſ. No 472. The ſpirit, 
obtained thus by quick-lime, is ſtronger, more acid, and 
more volatile, although ſpecifically heavier than the 
former. 18 = | : + 
The caput mortuum, remaining after diſtillation, makes 
an excellent tartar of vitriol, by ſolution, filtration, 
and cryſtallization. e | . 
ULPHUR, /yrup of, is formed of a ſolution of the liver of 
ſulphur in water, mixed with ſugar, into the conſiſtence* 
of a ſyrup. OM GOT 3 8 
of, is formed by throwing the liver, 
- whilit hot from the fire, into reQtified ſpirit of wine, in 


the proportion of about four ounces to a pint, and di- 


geſting it about twenty-four hours, which communi- 
cates a rich gold colour, a particular, not ungrateſul 
ſmell, and a hot ſomewhat aromatic taſte. 

The ſyrup above mentioned, and a few drops of this 
tincture mixed with a glaſs of Canary, or other rich 
wine, to which it communicates a milky hne, have been 
ſometimes given in the ſame intentions as the balfams, 
and ſeem to be accompanied with the ſame inconve- 
The tincture, commonty called volatile tingture of /ul- 
phur, may be obtained by boiling half a pound of flowers 


of ſulphur with a pound of quick-lime, in a gallon of 


water, till half the liquor is waſted, then putting the re- 
mainder into a retort, with eight ounces of powdered 
ſal ammoniac, and diſtilling with a gradual fire. The 


ſpirit comes over loaded with the /u/phur, and has a ſtrong 


offenſive ſmell. : | 
Hoffman ſays, 2 mixture of it with thrice its quantity of 
ſpirit of wine, given in doſes of thirty: or forty drops, 


proves a powerful diaphoretic; and that applied exter- 
nally-as 2 fomentation, with the addition of camphor, it 


alleviates gouty pains. Lewis. 
8 R Sol- 


SUM 
. 


don to be made by beating together two ounces of the 
waſhed flowers and four of double refined ſugar, and 


making up the maſs with mucilage of quince-ſeeds : but 


that of Edinburgh directs, one ounce of the flowers of 
ſulphur, a dram of flowers of benzoin, and three ounces 
of fine ſugar, to be formed with mucilage of gum tra- 
gacanth % the addition of the flowers of benzoin, the 
medicine is ſuppoſed to be rendered more efficacious in 
ſome diforders of the breaſt. Lewis. 
SULPHUR-water. See Aqua ſulphurata. 
SULPHUR-wort, in Botany, See Hog's FENNEL. 
SULPHURATED ion. See IRON. 
SULPHURATED /ilver. Sec SILVER. 
SULPHURATED wine, See WINE. 
SULTAN, or Sol Dax, a title or appellation given to the 
emperor of the 'Turks. 
It had its rife under Mahmoud, fon of Sebecteghin, the 
firſt emperor of the dynaſty of the Gaznevides, toward 
the cloſe of the fourth century of the æra of the he- 
gira: when that prince going to Segeſtan to reduce Ka- 
laf, governor of that province, who affected the ſove- 
reignty; Kalaf was no ſooner advertiſed of his coming, 


than he went out to meet him, delivered the keys of his 


fortreſs, and owned him his /z/tan ; that is, his lord or 
commander. 'The title pleaſed Mahmoud fo well, that 
he aſſumed it ever afterwards z and from him it paſſed to 
his deſcendants, and to other Mahometan princes. 
Vattier will have the word Turkiſh, and to ſignify king 
of kings; adding, that it was firſt given the "Turkiſh 


princes Angrolipex and Maſgud, about the year 1055: 


others will have it originally Perſian, alledging, in proof 
hereof, an ancient medal of Coſroe; others derive it 
from /oldanus, quaſi ſolus dominus; others from the He- 
brew mow, ſchalat, to rule, reign. 

In the Roman ceremonial, we alſo find mention made of 
a ſoldan, or marſhal, who is to attend the pope when he 
marches in ſtate. He is alſo to apprehend malefactors. 

SULTANS, epocha of the. See Gelalzan EPOC HA. 
SULTAN flower, cyanus, a ſpecies of centaurea. See BLUE 
bottle and CENTAURY. | | 

 SULTAN-ſcheriff. See SCHERIF”e | 
SULT ANA, the wife of a ſultan. The favourite ſultana is 
called hhaſekt-ſultana, i. e. private ſultana. See ASEKI, 

The /ultana queen is the emperor's chief wife. The old 
ſultana, mother of the emperor reigning, is called /ultana 
valide. | 
If any of the v 

ſignior makes choice of for his bed-fellow, by walking 
between, two ranks of them, and throwing a handker- 
chief into her hand, conceives by him and brings forth 
his firſt begotten child, ſhe is called by the name of /u/- 
tana queen : and if this child be a ſon, ſhe is confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed by great feaſts and folemnities, and bath 
a ſeparate dwelling aſſigned unto her of many ſtately 
rooms well furniſhed, and many ſervants to attend 


upon her. She is likewiſe allowed a large revenue, and | 


acknowledged in the ſeraglio as queen, by every expreſ- 
fion of duty and reſpect. The other women (though 
they may have iſſue) are not called queens; but they are 
called ſultanas, becauſe they have had carnal commerce 


with the king : but ſhe only 1s honoured with the title 


of queen, who is the mother of the firſt begotten ſon, 
heir to the empire. If this ſon ſhould die, and another 


of the ſultanas ſhould have a ſecond ſon; then her ſon | 
being to ſucceed the deceaſed heir, ſhe is immediately | 


made queen, and the former ſhall remain a /u/tana only, 


and be deprived of her revenue and royalty: and thus | 


the title of queen is transferred from one ſultana to an- 
other, by virtue of the ſon's ſucceſſion. Greaves's 
MWWWorks, vol. ii. p. 638, &c. TE 1 5 
SULTANA, alſo, denotes a ſtrong Turkiſh veſſel of war. 
 SULTANIN, a gold coin, called alſo sEQUIN. 
- SULTZ, or Sulz. See SAL z. 1 . 
SUM, Summa, in Mathematics, ſignifies the quantity that 
ariſes from the addition of two or more magnitudes, 
numbers, or quantities, together. | | 
This is ſometimes called the aggregate; and, in algebra, 
it is ſometimes denoted by the letter Z, which ſtands for 
zuma, or ſuma; and ſometimes by the letter 8. 
SUM of an equation is when the abſolute number 


being 


brought over to the other fide, with a contrary ſign, the | 


whole becomes equal to 0: this Deſcartes calls the ſum 
e the equation propoſed. _ | 
SUMA, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers to 
tartar. 9 
SUMACH, rhus, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
trigyna Clals : its characters are theſe, The empalement 
of the flower is permanent, erect, and cut into five 


parts; the flower has five oval, erect, ſpreading petals, | - 
and five ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits; it | 


ULPHUR, troches of, are directed by the college of Lon- | 


irgins of the ſeraglio, whom the prand | 


as one of the principal remedies in 


has a roundiſh germen, as large as the 5 
ſcarcely any . by 12 ſmall 1 — "th 
germen afterwards becomes a roundiſh hairy bers be 
cloſing a ſingle hard feed of the ſame form 15. >— 4 
| a e innæu 
enumerates ſixteen, and Miller fifteen ſpecies, nati f 
various parts of the world. e 
The elm-leaved ſu mach, or rhus folio ulmi, 
rally in India, Spain, and Turkey: the bra 
tree are uſed inſtead of oak for tanning of 
it has been ſaid that the Turkey leather is all 
this ſhrub. See Morocco. The berries of 
an acid auſtere taſte : they were formerly 
vg ws. bilious fluxes and hæmorrhages, 
tive hectic ſweats. Some direct an infuſio 
dounce of the berries, and others two or t 
an extract made from them by water, for a doſe Th 
leaves and young twigs are ſtrong aſtringents, and b 
been directed in the ſame intentions. 6075 1 
The ancients uſed /umach, inſtead of ſalt, for ſcaſoni 
their meat: whence the Latins call the tree -y; afar 
orum : and from its uſe in dreſſing of leather i. 
N been called hu coriarig. | | ao, 
UMACH myrtle-leaved, coriaria, a genus © HT 
decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: i 
female in different plants; the male flowers have by 
leaved empalements ; the flower has five leaves wich 
are joined to the empalement, which have ten flender 0 
mina, terminated by oblong ſummits; the female flowen 
have the like empalement, and the fame number of 2 
tals; and in the centre are placed five pointals which 
turn to a berry, enclofing five kidney-ſhaped leeds 
There are two ſpecies. The fort with male flowers i 
the moſt common in England ; the other being ver 
rarely ſeen in our gardens. Theſe grow wild in 102 
plenty about Montpelier in France, where they are ud 
for tanning of leather: and from this uſe it has been in- 
titled by botaniſts, rh»s coriariorum, i. e. tanner's ſi 
„%%% Oh | 
SUMAGE, SUMAGIUM, or SUMMAGICM, in our 02 
Writers, toll for carriage on horſeback. Pro uns enn 
| portante ſummagium per dimidium ann. obolum. Chart, 
de Foreſt. c. 14. | | 
SUMEN, a word uſed by ſome anatomical writers to ex- 
preſs the hypogaſtrium. | 
SUMMARY, an abridgment, containing the ſom and 
ſubſtance of a thing in a few words. 
The /ummary, placed at the head of a book, a chapter, 
a law, or the like, is very uſeful to the reader, to faci- 
litate the underſtanding thereof. 
A recapitulation is to contain 
preceding diſcourſe. | 
Suu MARV condiction, in Law. See COnvicTI0Nn.' 
SUMM ATORIUS calculus, the method of ſumming dif 
ferential quantities; that is, from any differential given, 
to find the quantity, from whoſe differencing the given 
differential reſults. | 
This method we more uſually call the 
u xions; and foreigners integralis calculus. 
LUS, and F1.UXIONS. N 8 
SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commencing 
in theſe northern regions, on the day the ſun ent 
| Cancer; and ending when he quits Virgo. ; 
Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſummer begins 
the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance from the zenith 
is the leaſt, It ends on the day when his diſtance 2 
mean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt, 
| The end of ſummer coincides with the beginning 0 
WINTER, 6, 1 ROPER. 
It is ſaid, that a froſty winter produces a dry unnd; 
and a mild winter a wet /ummer. It often happens 19 
in fact; but why it ſhould be fo, is perbaps a que" 
difficult to determine. The curious may, on Wn 9 
ject, conſult the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N* 45 
"Jet 100... | | 
DOSUMMER flowers. See FLOWERS» | OT 
SUMMER fruits, fruftus horæi, comprehend franc", 
currants, mulberries, raſpberries, &c. Thelc 1 K 
ſweet, ſubacid fruits, are ſometimes uſed medici h 6 
refrigerants, antiſeptics, relaxants, attenuants £ N 
rients. Boerhaave conſiders the continued uſe 0 Qion 
caſes of 2 
and viſcidity, and in putrid diſorders: and- Hon 
furniſhes inſtances of ſome obſtinate diſeaſes dels uri 
by them. They apparently promote the alyine tery I 
; f where water,! 
nary excretions; and, in ſome fevers, +a, Of bel 
quors run off almoſt unchanged, theſe be antic 
juices, render the urine coloured. As — o prod 
they afford little nouriſhment, and are lia > * 
flatulencies: to perſons of a bilious mw d. naturi 
rigid fibres, and where the habi pole putt 


t is diſpo 
or from extrinſic cauſes, to an inffzmmatof 
| 8 
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SUM 


but by thoſe of a cold inactive diſpoſition, 
ſſels are Tax, the circulation languid, and 


ir medicinal pa 
| ter · 


ad by boiling, their fermentative power is ſuppreſſed, 


ices Ae , | 
33 taken freely, to produce gripes and fluxes, than 


: nantity of the fruits in ſubſtance, or of 
pe e "Theſe juices, purified by ſettling 
1 ning are made into ſyrups by a leſs proportion 
7 ar than water, Or the common watery infuſions re- 
be For a quart of the depurated juices of mulber- 
E pberries, &c. fiſty ounces at moſt are ſufficient; 
deres regerable infuſions, in general, require fifty- 
; ht, The more juicy berries give out their juice by 
legt without exprethon : thus, if equal parts of picked 
A RANTS and ſugar be ſet over a gentle fire, the ſu- 
iu diſolves in the juice of the fruit, and by boiling for 
P ile time, an elegant JELLY is formed, which may 
e freed from the {ſkins by ſtraining. Theſe preparations 
may be occaſionaily diſſolved in water, and ufed as di- 
ents, reſolvents, &c. in acute and other diſcaſes. 


Wis. | . 
uk /lice. See SOLSTICE. 3 
MER teal, in Ornithology, the name of a bird, the 
ſmalleſt of all the duck kind, called by Geſner the ana; 
acid. See TEAL. © : f ; 5 
uukER, formed from the French ſemmier, which ſigni- 
fes the ſame thing, in Architecture, 18 a large tone, the 
felt that is laid over columns and pilaſters, in beginning 
to make a croſs vault; or it is a ſtone, which, being 
hid over a piedroit or column, is hollowed, to receive 
the firſt haunce of a platband. : 
bunkn, in Carpentry, is a large piece of timber, which, 
being ſupperted on two ſtone piers, or polts, ſerves as a 
Jintel to a door, window, &C. : 8 
There are alſo /ummers uſed in various engines, &c. ſerv- 
ing to ſuſtain the weight, &c. 3 
buuE R tree denotes a beam into which the ends of joiſts 
we faſtened, and to which the girders are framed. See 
aks T- SUMMER and GIRDER. 
SUMMER of an organ. See SouxpD-Board. | 
UMMIT, formed from the French ſommet, which ſig- 
nibes the ſame, the vertex or point of any body or figure; 
as of a triaugie, a pyramid, a pediment, &c. 
DUMMIES of jiowers, the ſame with the ANTHERZ, 

or tops of the ſtamina, See FLOWER. Y | 
DUMMONER, SUMMONITOR, an apparitor, or petty of- 
ficer, who is to cite perſons to appear at a certain time 
and place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited againit them. 
dee APPARITOR, and Su MMONS. CIT | 
DUMMONS, SU MMONITIO, in Law, a citing or calling | 


give in his evidence. | | 
This is the ſame with the vocatio in jus, or the citatio, of 


moner, RT: | | ores 
DUMMONS in terra petita is that made on the land which 
| the party, at whoſe ſuit the ſummons is ſent out, ſeeks to 

have. This warning on the land is given, in real ac- 


nations, is called the baculus nunciatorius) ; and by ſtat. 


day before the door of the pariſh church. 5 | 
TUMMON sad warrantizandum is 4 proceſs, whereby the 
vouchee in a common recovery is called. _ 
\CMMONS to parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 


d i , \ | 
UMMONS, in J/ar.—To ſummons a place, is to ſend a drum, 
or trumpet, 


in defect the 
lay all in fi 
c HAMADE. | | | 
SOMMUM bonum. in Ethics. See Chief Goop. 
"MMUM genus, See GENUS. £ 


SUMP, u 
5 1 Metallurgy, 


! e Ore, 


Uu, in the E 
Into fa] 


reof, to proteſt to make an aſſault, and to 


i Engliſh Salt Works, where ſea-water is boiled 
„ 18 uſed ag the name of a ſort of pond, which 
date ber at ſome diſtance from the ſaltern on the ſea- 
"7k Na "een full ſea and low water mark. From this 
the Boot, a 4 pipe, through which, when the ſea is in, 

rom this — into a well adjoining to the ſaltern; and 
5 well they pump it into troughs, through which 


It is carried to their o: 3 
eir eiſterns, in order to be ready to ſup- 
© Pans. See SALT, | 7 55 


a perſon to any court, to anſwer a complaint, or even to 
the civilians : hence alſo our old word ſumner, or ſum- 


tions by eceCting a white ſtick or wand on the defend-| 
ant s grounds (which ſtick or wand, among the northern 


31 Lliz, c. 3. it muſt alſo be proclaimed on ſome Sun- 
to command the governor to ſurrender; or, | 
re and blood. See CAPrITULAT1ON and 


p „a round pit of ſtone lined with clay | 
or the receiving the metal on its firſt fuſion from |. 


8 UN 


e moderate or even plentiful uſe of them is | SUMPH, in Mining, denotes a pit ſunk down in the bot- 


tom of the mine, to cut or prove' the lode till deeper 
than before; and in order to ſlope and dig it away if 
neceſſary, and alſo to drive on the lode in depth. The 


bices, extracted from fruits by expreſſion, contain] ſumph principally ſerves as a baſon or reſervoir, to collect 
eule; 


the water of a mine together, that it may be cleaned out 
by an engine or machine. 


me" or acetous ſtate 3 but by a proper addition of ſu- | SUMPTER-hor/e, is a horſe that carries proviſions and 
nous 


neceſlaries for a journey. Ruſt. 


r medical qualities preſerved. The inſpiflated | SUMPTUARY laws, leges SUMPTUARIAX, are laws 


made to reſtrain excels in apparel, coſtly furniture, cat- 
ing, &c. | 

Moſt ages and nations have had their /umptuary laws ; 
and ſome retain them {till, as the Venetians, French, &c. 
But it is oblerved, that no laws are worſe executed than 
ſumptuary laws. 

Political writers have been much divided in opinion with 
reſpect to rhe utility of theſe laws to a ſtate. Baron 
Monteſquieu obſerves, that luxury is neceſſary in monar- 
chies, as in France; but ruinous to democracies, as in 
Holland. With regard to England, whoſe government 
is compounded of both ſpecies, it may ſtill be a dubious 
queſtion, ſays judge Blackſtone, how far private luxury. 
is a public evil; and as ſuch cognizable by public 
laws. | 

The ſumptuary laws of that ancient Locrian legiſlator 
Jaleucus, are famous: by theſe it was ordained, that no 
woman ſhould go attended with more than one maid in 
the ſtreet, except the were drunk: that ſhe ſhould not 
go out of the city in the night, unleſs ſhe went to com- 
mit fornication : that ſhe ſhould not wear any gold or 
embroidered apparel, unleſs ſhe propoſed to be a com- 
mon ſtrumpet : and that men ſhould not wear rings, or 
tiſſues, except when they went a whoring, &c. | 
The Engliſh have had their ſhare of ſumptuary laws, 


_ chiefly made in the reigns of Edw. III. Edw. IV. and 


Hen. VIII. againſt picked ſhoes, ſhort doublets, and 
long coats ; though all repealed by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. c. 25. 
As to exceſs in diet, there remains ſtill one law unre- 
pealed. | See DIRT. | 
Under king Henry IV. Camden tells us, pride was got 
ſo much into the foot, that it was proclaimed, rhat no 
man ſhould wear ſhoes above ſix inches broad at the toes. 
And their other garments were ſo ſhort, that it was en- 
acted, 25 Edw, IV. that no perſon, under the condition 
of a lord, ſhould, trom that time, wear any mantle or 
gown, unleſs of ſuch length, that, ſtanding upright, it 
might cover his privy members and buttecks. 

Among the Romans, the ſumptuary and cibary laws were 

very numerous: by the lex Orchia, the number of gueſts 
at feaſts was limited, though without limitation of the 
charges thereof. By the Fannian law, made twenty-two 
years afterwards, it was enacted, that more than ten 
aſſes ſhould not be ſpent at any ordinary feaſt : for the 
ſolemn feaſts, as the Saturnalia, &c. an hundred aſſes 
were allowed; ten of which, Gellius informs us, was 
the price of a ſheep; and a hundred, of an ox. 

By the Didian law, which was preferred eighteen years 

after, it was decreed, that the former ſumptuary laws 

ſhould be of force, not only in Rome, but throughout 
all Italy; and that, for every tranſgreſſion, not only the 


ble to the penalty. | | 
SUN, Sol, in Aſtronomy, the great luminary which en- 


day. | 


oned among the planets, ſhould rather be numbered a- 
mong the fixed sTars. It appears bright. and large in 


the /un, whereas we are at an immenſe diſtance from the 
{tars. For a ſpectator, placed as near to any ſtar as we 


bright as the /un appears to us; and a ſpectator, as far 
diſtant from the / as we are from the ſtars, would ſee 
the /un as (mall as we fee a ſtar, diveſted of all its cir- 
ſtars in numbering them. | | | 
According to the Copernican hypotheſis, which is now 
generally received, and which has even demonſtration on 
its ſide, the /un is the centre of all the planetary and co- 


and our earth among the reſt, revolve, in different pe- 
riods, according to their different diſtances from the fun. 
Sce this motion illuſtrated and demonſtrated under 
Eax TH and PLANET, | | 

But the ſun, though thus eaſed of that prodigious mo- 
tion, whereby the ancients imagined him to revole daily 
round our earth, yet is not a perfectly quieſcent body. 
From the phenomena of his macult or ſpots, it evident- 
erer that he has a rotation round his axis; like 


at of the earth, whereby the natural day is meaſured; 


| only 
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maſter of the feaſt, but all the gueſts too, ſhould be lia- 


lightens the world, and by his preſence conſtitutes 


The /un, which, in the infancy of aſtronomy, was reck- | 
compariſon with them, becauſe we keep conſtantly near 


are to the ſun, would ſee that ſtar a body as large and 


cumvolving planets; and would reckon it one of the” 


metary ſyſtem; round which all the planets and comets, _ 
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made, the carth deſcribes an angle about the jus centre 
of 260 227; and, therefore, as the angular motion of 
609 4-269 22/ is to 360%, ſo is 274 120 200 to 25% 15% 16/7, 


the /un will 


aſter a ſtay of about fourteen days, they have reappeared 


See STARS. 
As for the apparent annual motion of the SUN round the earth; | 


| welt to eaſt, for the ſame reaſon as we ſee the ſun move 
from eaſt to weſt : and all the phenomena reſulting from | 
this annual motion, in which ſoever of the bodies it be, 
will appear the ſame from either. 1 9 
Let 8, for inſtance (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 39.), repreſent the 
ſun, ABCD the earth's orbit, which it paſſes through 
from weſt to eaſt, in the ſpace of a year, Now, a ſpec- 
tator in 8, viewing the earth at A, will refer it to the 
point of the ſphere of the ftars, : when arrived in B, 
the ſpectator will ſee it, as in the point : when in C, 
as in the, point &, &c. till, after its whole circuit, it will 
de again ſeen in Y. Thus will the earth appear to de- 
ſcribe the whole ecliptic, and to paſs, ſucceſſively, from | 
ſign to ſign. | | | > 
Suppoſe, now, the ſpectator removed from the fun to 
the earth, which imagine in C, the diſtance of the fixed 
ſtars, we have ſhewn, is ſo vaſt, that that of the fur is 
but a point to it. The ſpectator, therefore, now ſituate 
on the earth, will fee the ſame face of the heavens, the 
ſame ftars, &c. as before: the only difference will be, 
that as before he imagined the earth in the heavens, and | 
the ſun in the centre; he will now ſuppoſe the ſur in the | 
| heavens, and the earth in the centre. | | 
The earth, therefore, being in C, the ſpectator will ſee 
the ſun in Y; and the ſpectator, being carried along 
with the earth, and partaking of its annual motion, will 
not perceive either his own motion, or that of the earth; 
but meer the ſun, when the earth is arrived at D, 
e ſeen at 25. Again, while the earth pro- 
cäeeds to A, the ſun will ſeem to have moved through | 
the ſigns gs, K, and m; and while the earth deſcribes | 
the ſemicircle ABC, the ſun will appear to have moved, 
in the concave ſurface of the heavens, through the ſix 
ſigns, , m, , u, , X; ſo that an inhabitant of 
the earth will ſee the ſun go through the fame orbit, or 
circle, in the heavens, and in the ſame ſpace of time, | 
2 a ſpectator in the ſun would ſee the earth deſcribe the 
fame. | „„ : 
Hence ariſes that apparent motion of the /un, whereby | 
he is ſeen to advance, inſenſibly, towards the eaſtern | 
ſtars; inſomuch that, if any ftar, near the ecliptic, riſe 
any time with the /un; after a few days, the /un will be 
got more to the eaſt of the ſtar, and the ſtar will riſe and 
ſet before him. 5 | TS 
For the ſeveral phenomena reſulting from the ſun's 
apparent motion, or the earth's real motion, as the di- | 
verſity of day and night, of ſeaſons, &c. ſee EAR TH. | 
Nature, properties, figure, &c. of the SUN. See Macu- 
LE and FACUL&E. 5 Fs 
Thoſe who have maintained that the ſubſtance of the /un 
is fire, argue in the following manner: the ſun ſhines, 
and his rays, collected by concave mirrors, or convex 
lenſes, burn, conſume, and melt, the moſt ſolid bodies; 
or elſe convert them into aſhes, or glaſs: wherefore, as 
the force of the ſolar rays is diminiſhed, by their diver- 
gency, in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances reciprocally 
taken; it is evident, their force and effect are the ſame, 
when collected by a burning lens, or mirror, as if we | 
were at ſuch diſtance from the ſun, where they were 
equally denſe. The ſur's rays, therefore, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fun, produce the ſame effeCts, as might 


only flower, —Some of theſe ſpots have made their firſt 


appearance near the edge or margin of the ſun, and have 
been ſeen ſome time after on the oppoſite edge; whence, 


in their firſt place, and taken the ſame courſe over again; 
finiſhing their intire circuit in twenty-ſeven days 12 20): 
which is hence deduced to be the period of the ſun's rota- 
tion round his axis; and, therefore, the periodical time 


of the /un's revolution to a fixed ſtar is 31 15 16n; 


becauſe in 27% 12˙ 20" of the month of May, when 
the obſervations on which this calculation is founded were 


his motion of the ſpots is from weſt to eaſt : whence 


we conclude that of the /n, to which the other is o- 


ing, to be from eaſt to weſt.— For the various appear- 
ance of the ſolar ſpots, their cauſe, &c. fee MacuLz. 
Beſides this motion round his axis, the ſun, on account 
of the various attractions of the ſurrounding planets, is 
agitated by a ſmall motion round the centre of gravity 


of the ſyſtem. See Motion of the EARTH, and GRA 
'viry. Whether the /un and ſtars have any proper mo- 
tion of their own in the immenſity of ſpace, however 


inconſiderable, is not abſolutely certain. Some very ac- 
curate obſervers have intimated conjectures of this kind. 


it is eaſily ſhewn, by aſtronomers, that the annual mo- 
tion of the earth will occaſion ſuch an appearance. 
A ſpectator in the ſun would ſee the earth move from 


air or medium in which it is found, but only bodie af 


the ſolar rays are the principal cauſe of heat; but tha 


\ . : 5 7 ; 4 "it 
_ Paſſage, In this remark he agrees with Newton; d 


3 from the ſun, or other ſof-{hining ſubitancth 


| ; : 4.400, 20d F 
the uniform diffuſion of fire, of its vibratiom © 


i 
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"Try when n 


the ſolar exhalations, they infer e -oed oy 
fire; but that there "9 ntp 
along with it. | Particles his 
Philoſophers have been much divi 
reſpect to the nature of fire, ligh 
cauſes that produce them : and the 


they are intimately connected, and 
primarily to depend. Some, 
reckon fir Iſaac Newton, conf 


5, not by ing 
they attract z 
reirafled, c 


yet the focus of the largeſt ſpeculum does not heat the 


denſities different from that medium. = 
M. de Luc, in his Lettres Phyſiques, is of opinion, tat 


they only heat ſuch bodies as do not allow them a fe 


then he differs totally from him, as well as ＋ * 
haave, concerning the nature of the rays of wad 
He does not admit the emanation of any lunes e 


ut ſuppoſes all ſpace to be filled with an ether of gel 
elaſticity and ſmall denſity, and chat light conſiſts * 5 
vibrations of this ether, as ſound conſiſts in the i : 
tions of the air. Upon Newton's ſuppoßition, ph 
excellent writer, the cauſe by which the particles" 6 
and the corpuſcles conſtituting other bodies, are 


0 a 
ally attracted and repelled, is uncertam. Che reaſo 


| _—— is eq 
ercuſſion, as ſtated in Boerhaave's opin on, 2 oe 


inexplicable z and in the laſt mentionrs on” 


144 
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rſs -ther, the want of a firſt mover to make the 
an 


brate. Of theſe ſeveral opinions concerning ele- 
3 fre it may be ſaid, as Cicero remarked concern- 
” wor inions of philoſophers concerning the nature of 
8 fou 4 Harum ſententiarum que vera fit, Deus aliquis 
2 que veriſumillima, magna quaſtio eſt. Watſon's 
Chem. Eſſ. vol. i. p. 164. 2 
For a RE account of theſe opinions, ſee Fire, 

IGHT. 

4 the ſun is a ſpheroid, higher under its 
equator, than about the poles. r his we prove thus : 
the /un has a motion about its own axis; and therefore 
the ſolar matter will have an endeavour to recede from 
the centres of the circles wherein it moves z and that 
with the greater force, as the peripheries of the circles 
are greater: but the equator 1s the greateſt circle 3 and 
the reſt, towards the poles, continually decreaſe ; there- 
fre the ſolar matter, though at firit in a ſpherical form, 


vill endeavour to recede from the centre of the equator 


farther than from the centres of the parallels, 
Conſequently, ſince the gravity, whereby it is retained 


in its place, 15 ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the 
whole /an; it will really recede from the centre more 
under the equator, than under any of the parallels; and 


hence the ſun's diameter, drawn through the equator, 


will be greater than that paſſing through the poles, i. e. 


the ſun's figure is not perfectly ſpherical, but ſpheroi- 


dical. h 


dux, diameter, diſtance, magnitude, and parallax of the. 


Coe PARALLAX and PLANETS. 


Sox, apparent diameter of the. See DIAMETER. 
dux at the horizon, apparent magnitude of the. See Appa- 


rent MAGNITUDE. 


altitudes 


Stx's altitude, lables of the. See Dial. 

Sun, angle at the. Sce AN GLE. | | 

Sun, diurnal and notturnal arch of the. See ARCH. 

SU, cycle of the. Bee CYCLE. 9 7 h 

dun, declination of the. See DECLINATION. 

Sox, eclipſes of the, See ECLIPSE. ER, 

Sux, nadir, place, metrogradation, and vertical of tbe. See 


the ſeveral articles. 


Sox, raiſins of the. See RAISIN. | 
DUN-burning, in Medicine. See EPHELIS. 


SUNDAY, the firit day of the week; thus called by our 


idolatrous anceſtors, becauſe ſet apart for the worſhip of 
the ſun. . | | | 
Itis now more properly called the Lord's day, dies Dominicus, 
becauſe kept as a feaſt in memory of our Lord's reſur- 
rection on this day; and /abbath-day, becauſe ſubſtituted 
under the new law in the place of the ſabbath in the old 
law. SeeSanBBATH. | | 
In the breviary, and other offices, we meet with Sundays 
of the firſt and ſecond claſs. "Thoſe of the firſt claſs are, 
Paim, Eaſter, Advent, and IVhitfunday, thoſe of Dua/imodo 
and C uadrag eima; each whereof fee under its proper ar- 
ticle, Thoſe of the ſecond claſs are the common Sun- 
A. 
Anciently each Sunday in the year had its particular name, 
Which was taken from the introit of the day; which cuſ- 
tom has only been continued to ſome few in lent: as Re- 
MMnrſcere Oculi, Lætare, Fudica, Fe 
was Conſtantine the Great who firſt made a law for 
"i proper obſervation of Sunday; and who, according 
24 Luicbius, appointed it ſhould be regularly celebrated 
"rongnout the Roman empire. 

efore him, and even in his time, they obſerved the 
Jewiſh ſabbath, as well as Sunday; both to ſatisfy the 
uw of Moſes, and to imitate the apoſtles, who uſed to 
wet together on the firſt day. 


ect tome are of opinion, that the Lord day, men- 


toned in the Apocalypſe, is our Sunday; which they will 


hay 5 ic as 

Ms been fo early inſtituted by the apoſtles. Be 
work Nr it is certain, a regard was had to this day, 
85 * ne earlieſt ages of the church; as appears fromm 
tins apology of Juſtin Martyr, where he deſcribes the 
. In 8 the day not much unlike to ours. 

15 Ba One's laws, made in 321, it was decreed, 
eg the tuture, the Sunday ſhould be k - 
afreſt in all cities ? 1 be kept a day 

try tonle 8 
' beople to follow their work. In 538, the council of 


deans prohibited th; 
were 120 ohibited this country labour, but becauſe there 


into a il many jeus in the Gauls, and the people gave 


good many ſu erſtiti - . 
itlous uſages 1 ; 
of the new ſabbath, 1 uſages in the celebration 


e old: like thoſe of the Jews among that 
t ws tne council declares, that to hold it unlaw- 
pare foog, with horſes, cattle, and carriages, to pre- 

ö ti to do any thing neceſſary to the cleanli- 
Judaiſm, th ncy of houſes or perſons, {avours more of 
Van han Chriſtianit | | 
Nv 4 


V. No 352. 


the other difficulties attending the ſuppoſition of i 


Sux, altitude of the. See ALTITUDE and MERIDIAN 


{ 


es and towns, but he allowed the coun- | 


SUN 


It is well obſerved by judge Blackſtone, (book iv. p. 63.) 


that beſides the notorious indecency and ſcandal of per- 
mitting any ſecular buſineſs to be publicly tranſacted on 
this day, in a country profeſſing Chriſtianity, and the 
corruption of morals which uſually follows the profana- 
tion of it; the keeping one day in ſeven holy, as a time 
of relaxation and refreſhment as well as for public wor- 
ſhip, is of admirable ſervice to a tate, confidered mere- 
ly as a civil inſtitution. It humanizes, by the help of con- 
verſation and ſociety, the manners of the lower claſſes, 
which would otherwiſe degenerate into a ſordid ferocity 
and ſavage ſelfiſhneſs of ſpirit : it enables the induſtrious 
workman to purſue his occupation in the enſuing week 
with health and chearfulneſs: it imprints on the minds 
of the people that ſenſe of their duty to God, ſo neceſſary 
to make them good citizens ; but which would be worn 
out and defaced by an unremitted continuance of labour, 
without any ſtated times of recalling them to the worſhip 
of their Maker. Accordingly the laws of king Athel- 
ſtan (c. 24.) forbad all merchandizing on the Lord's dav 
under very ſevere penalties. And by 27 Hen. VI. c. 5. 
no fair or market ſhall be held on the principal feſtivals, 
Good-friday, or any Sunday (except the four Sundays in 
harveſt) on pain of forfeiting the goods expoſed to ſale. 
Moreover, by 1 Jac. c. 22. no ſhoemaker is to expoſe to 
ſale any ſhoes, &c. on pain of 3s. Ad. a pair: and by 
1 Car. I. c. 1. no perſons ſhall aſſemble out of their 
own pariſhes for any ſport whatſoever upon this day ; 
nor, in their pariſhes, ſhall uſe any bull or bear-baiting, 


interludes, plays, or other unlawful exerciſes or paſtimes, 


on pain that every offender ſhall pay 3s. 4d. to the poor. 
By 29 Car. II. c. 7. no perſon is allowed to work on the 
Lord's day, or uſe any boat or barge, (unleſs allowed by 
a juſtice of peace, or forty watermen allowed to ply on 


the Thames) or expoſe any goods to ſale ; except meat in 
public houſes, milk, and mackarel at certain hours, and 


works of necellity or charity, on forfeiture of 5s. Nor 
ſhall any drover, cartier, or. the like, travel upon that 
day, under pain of 20s. No arreſt can be made, nor pro- 
ceſs ſerved upon a Sunday, except for treaſon, ſelony, 
or breach of the peace: nor can any proceedings be had 


nor judgment given, nor ſuppoſed to be given on Sunday; 


nor ſhall any hundred be anſwerable for a robbery on this 
For the penalty of killing game on Sunday, fee Game. 
For the penalty of not attending public worſhip, ſee 


NoxXCONFORMISTS, | 

SUNDAY, gquirngquageſira. See QUINQUAGESIMA, 
SUNDAY, trinity. dee PRINIT X. 

SUNDAY letter. See DOMINICAL letter. 

SUN crown, American. See AMERICAN, &c. 

SUN dew, droſera, res felis, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria pentagynia claſs; the characters of which are theſe: 
the calyx is divided into five ſegments; the petals are 
fivez the capfula is ſingle celled, with five valves at the 
apex, and contains many ſcecds. | 


The lpecies of /n det, enumerated by Linnzus, are ſix. 


Nos ſolis is commended by fome as a great cordial, and 
good for conſumptions, convulſions, and the plague. 
Formerly a cordial water, in which this herb, with ſeve- 
ral ſpices, as a principal ingredient, was in great repute, 
under the name of % ſalis, though now almoſt out of 


date. Miller's Bot. Off. e 8 
SUN /i, mola, the TETRACDON ola of Linnæus, and a 


ſpecies of os TRACION in the Artedian ſyſtem, in Ih- 
thyolegy; a fiſh of aà very ſingular figure. Its body is 
broad and ſhort, and its hinder extremity is terminated 


by a circular fin, which ſerves it for a tail; fo that it 


looks like the head of a large fiſh i:vered from its body; 
it is frequently of two feet in length, and ſometimes very 
much exceeds that ſize, growing even to two hundred 
weight. It has no ſcales, but is covered with a hard, 
harſh, and rough ſkin. Its back is black, and its belly 
white; the ſides are of a middle colour between both. 
Its back and belly both terminate in a narrow edge. Its 
mouth is very ſmall for the ſize of the fiſh, and, when 


open, is round. Its jaws are hard, and edged like a 


kniſe within ; externally they are rough, as if beſet with 


ſeveral rows of ſmall teeth. The head does not at all 


project ſrom the reſt of the body. The eyes are very 


ſmall. The pills are only two elliptic holes, covered 


with their proper membranes. Its fleſh is very ſoft, and 
its bones are all griſly and tender. The ſkin ſticks very 
firmly to the fleth, and is not eaſily taken off, It is 
caught in the Mediterranean, and ſometimes in the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas. See Tab. V. of Fiſh, Ne 54. Willughby's Hitt. 
FI. 0-181. 

Mr. Pennant deſcribes the /un-f/þ of Mount's-bay, under 
the title of the oblong diodon ; in form, be ſays, it reſem- 
bles a bream, or ſome deep fiſh cut off in the middle : 
the mouth is very ſmall, and contains in each jaw two 
broad teeth with ſharp edges ; the eyes are little, having 
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 SUN-fi/b, is alſo a name ſometimes given to the baſking 


ain, helianthus, in Botany, a genus of the fongene/ia 
polygamia fruſiranea claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has 


ſtand a conſiderable time: the largeſt of theſe ſhould be 


Several ſpecies of this plant alſo are perennial, and in- 


SUN 


before each a ſmall ſemilunar aperture; the pectoral fins 
are very ſmall, and placed behind them : the dorſal fin, 
and the anal fin, are high, and placed at the extremity of 
the body; the tail fin is narrow, and fills all the abrupt 
ſpace between thoſe two fins; the colour of the back is 
duſky and dappled ; the belly ſilvery ; between the eyes 
and the pectoral fins are ſtreaks pointing downwards: 
the ſkin is free from ſcales 3 the meat of the fiſh is un- 
commonly rank: it feeds on ſhell-ſiſn. Care, ſays Mr. 
Pennant, muſt be taken not to confound this fiſh with 
the /un-fiſh of the Iriſh, which in all reſpects differs from 
it. The former, or TETRAODON mola of Linnzus, 
which he calls the ſhort diodon, differs from the other in 
being ſhorter and deeper : the back and anal fins are 
higher, and the aperture to the gills not ſemilunar, but 
oval: the fituation of the fins is the ſame in both. 
One of theſe fiſh, of five hundred weight, was taken in 
1734, near Plymouth, and on boiling a piece of the 
fleſh, to try how it would taſte, (as ſome authors have 
deſcribed it as a fine fiſh for the table) it was found, in- 
ſtead of a firm maſs, to be all converted, in a few mi- 
nutes, into a perfect jelly, ſo that it could not be taken 
out otherwiſe than with a ſpoon. In colour and con- 
ſiſtence this jelly reſembled boiled ſtarch when cold, and 
had little or nothing of a fiſhy flavour, but a very agree- 


able taſte 3 it ſtuck firmly to the lips, however, and to 


the fingers, appearing very remarkably glutinous : and as 


the ancients had no other glue than one made of fiſh, | 
this jelly was tried, as to its ſticking quality, on leather, | 


and on paper, and was found to anſwer as well as com- 
mon paſte; but by ſome accident it was not tried upon 
wood. | 


It will be extremely worth while, on ſome other oppor- 


tunity, to try whether a true ichthyocolla may not be 


prepared by boiling down its jelly. Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 


455. p. 343 Abr. vol. ix. p. 73, &c. 


SHARK. 


a compound radiated flower, the border or rays being 


compoſed of female half florets, which are barren, and| 


the diſk of hermaphrodite florets, which are fruitful, 
contained in one common ſcaly empalement. The 
hermaphrodite florets are cylindrical, and cut at the brim 
into five acute ſegments, which ſpread open ; theſe have 
five lamina, curved at the bottom, as long as the tube, 


and terminated by tubulous ſummits, ſwelling at their 
baſe : the germen, which is ſituated at the bottom of the] 


tube, ſupports a ſlender ſtyle of the length of the tube, 
crowned by a reflexed ſtigma divided into two parts, 

and afterwards becomes an oblong blunt four cornered 
| ſeed. The female half florets, which compoſe the bor- 


der, are ſtretched out on one ſide like a tongue, have a| 
germen in the bottom, but no ſtyle or ſtamina, and are 
not fruitful. Linnæus enumerates twelve, and Miller ten | 


ſpecies. „„ 
All the ſpecies of /un-fowers enumerated by Miller are 
natives of America, from whence we are often ſupplicd 
with new kinds. The firſt ſort, or corona ſolis, is com- 
monly called annual ſun-Hoꝛber. It is eaſily propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in March, upon a bed of 


common earth; and when the plants are grown fix inches | 


high, they may be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, 
and planted in the large borders of the pleaſure garden, 


watered, and kept clear from weeds ; and after that will | 


require no farther care. In July the flowers appear, and 


left to ſtand for ſeed ; the birds are very apt to devour | 


this ſeed, but it ſhould be carefully guarded from them, 


and the head left on the plant till October, at which 


time it ſhould be cut off, and hung up to dry in an airy | 


place, and in a month more the ſecds will be perfectly 
hardened. The ſeeds are excellent food for domeſtic 
poultry. | 


creaſe greatly by the root. Among theſe the common 
ſmaller- flowered one is a very valuable plant in gardens, 
as it requires no culture, will grow in all ſoils and ſitu- 


ations, and is a very ornamental flower, continuing in| 


bloom from July to October. Miller's Gard. Dict. 
Etmuller ſays, that the ſeed-veſſel taken when the 
ſeeds are almoſt ripe, and cut and boiled, affords a 
copious gum, which reduced into the form of a plaſter, 
is extolled as a moſt ſingular vulnerary. The pulp of 
the ſeeds is ſweet, and greedily coveted by birds, which 
are fattened by it. According to Hernandez, the ſeeds, 
though they excite a head-ach when eaten too freely, 
are lenitive to the breaſt, and extinguiſh burning heats. 
In ſome countries they are bruiſed and made into bread ; 
though they are ſaid to prove incentive to venery. 
James. | 


_ crowned by a ſma 


Su N Hoꝛber, — helianthemum, or ciſtus, in Bity I; 


 ſyngenc/ia polygamia ſuper flua Claſs. 


| ſeveral ſegments. Miller enumerates two 
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Its charaQ 
theſe : the flower is compoſed of ſeveral — * 
ie 


florets, forming the difk, and female half. 
poſing the rho, 'The former are as com. 
the brim into five parts ; they have each five & Cut x 
ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits Frog lair 
long germen, ſupporting a lender ſtyle, gh 7 od. 
bifid ſtigma ; the pogo becomes an angular ſing : a 
Il ive-pointed empalement ; che a red 
half-florets have ſhort tubes, ſtretched out like a Are 
and cut into five ſegments at their points; hk 95 
flowers have no ſtamina, but an oblong perinen = 
turns to a ſingle ſeed : they are all included in N m 
mon empalement, which ſpreads open, and ix a fu 


ſpecies, which Di 


are natives of America; Linnzus mentions only one 0 
' ſl 


charaCters are theſe : the flower has a three-leaved 

palement, which is permanent, afterwaid coverin k 
ſeed-veſſel; and has five roundiſh petals, which f 2 
open, with a great number of erect ſtamina, bnd 
by ſmall roundiſh ſummits: in the centre is err 
oval germen, e a ſingle ſtyle, crowned b . 
obtuſe ſtigma, which afterward becomes 3 roundiſl, 4 


oval capſule with one cell, opening in three par: 
with ſmall roundiſh ſceds. Fats ah eu ir f. 


cies. Miller. 


Rock-ROSE. 

The root of helianthemum, taken internally, is eſteemel 
good againſt the bites of ſerpents; and the tops are eſte 
tual for the ſame purpoſe. The plant is aſtringeat, and 

a good demulcent, in the form of a decoction, parties 


This genus is joined by Linnzus to that of ciftus. Fee 


larly in diarrhœas, bæmorrhages, and diſeaſes of the "4 
fauces. J. Bauhine ſays, it is good in all diforder; at. Mr 
tended with a flux of any kind. James. | fil 

9UN-flower, dwarf American, rudbeckia, in Botany, 2 ge. the 
nus of the ſyngenc/ia polygamia fruſtranea claſs. Its ch. Mop 
racters are theſe : it hath female and hermaphrodite fo- upp 
rets, encloſed in one common empalement, compoſed of Son 
two orders of leaves, the ſcales of which are plain, broad, [TT 
and ſhort : the border of the flower is compofed of female pr 
half-florets, which are ſtretched out on one fide like 1 yon 
tongue, and end with two or three indentures: theſe The 
have germina fitting upon proper receptacles, but hare rigt 
neither ſtyle nor ſtamina, and are barren. The herms- cal 

phrodite florets are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, and indent- is 1 
ed in five parts at the brim ; they have five ſhort hat whi 

like ſtamina in each, terminated by cylindrical ſummits Thi 
and a germen fitting in the common empalement, has. tow 
ing a lender ſtyle crowned by a reflexed ſtigma, divided and 
into two parts: the germen becomes ſingle, oblong corc 
four-cornered ſeeds, crowned by their proper cup, which exii 
has four indentures. There are ſx ſpecies. _ piot 

Dwarf fun-flower is alſo a name given to the ferm. per! 
theca, which Miller deſcribes as a diſtin genus, but vati 

which Linnzus in the laſt edition of his Syſtema Nati nefi 
ræ, has made a ſpecies of POLYMNIA. | prec 
9UN-flower, tich-ſeeded. See COREOPSIS. con 
9UN-plant of Hinds//an. See Sox. | tho, 
SUN-ſcorched, a term uſed by our Gardeners, in ſome puts mer 
of England, to expreſs a diſtemperature of fruit treez deli 
owing to the ſun's affecting them too forcibly and i The 
ſuddenly; the conſequence of which 1s the lol and trag 
withering of the fruit. Such trees only are ſubject n don 
this, as are planted in places ſheltered from the pf SUPE 
ſun, and only open to the ſummer's, and it may be a. ſupe 
con 


ways cured by proper waterings. | 
Mr. Merret gives us an account of three cherry. tech, 
that kind we call May-dukes, which be cured in 6 
manner. Theſe trees were planted in a very rich _ 
which lay to a ſouth wall, ſhaded four months : 2 
winter from the ſun by a high building, ſo we 25 
never came upon them till the latter end of - 
when being high, and ſhining ſomewhat herce 110 
them, from that time the fruit had been 2 ge 
wither. In a very hot ſummer, when theſe trecs - - 
going into a worſe way than ordinary, the me ** 
of them was bared, and a hole being made 2 os - 
gallon of water was poured into 1t every — 
evening for about a fortnight before the chem 
to a redneſs, ſ 
The effect of this was, that the fruit was full "Ter fo 
while the two trees that ſtood next it — ken in 
withered and ſcorched up. One of theſe aber 10 
conſideration more late, and being watcre — fel oh 
time, the fruits which were moſt withere ft d vet 
and the reſt grew ripe of themſelves, 3 a to itſel 
good ones. The third tree, which +4 Tranf VII 
produced not one ripe good cherry. EU 
Sun-ſpurge, in Botany, a ſpecies of $PURGE» en by le 
SUNCOPULLY, in Natural Hiſtory, 3 19m 


SUN-flower, baſtard, helenium, in Botany, a genus of the | 


| 


people of the Eaſt-Indics to a kind of parſe, 


. SUP 


| itim colour, which they calcine, and afterwards | In bodies, the ſuper ficies is all that preſents itſelf to the 
. agues, and other intermittent caſes. ; eye. A ſuper ficies is chiefly conſidered as the external 
oy ouſly by ſome ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of ar- | part of a ſolid : when we ſpeak of a ſurface ſimply, and 
+ has none of its qualities, | without any regard to body, we uſually call it figure. 
NATA, in Muſic. See SoN ATA. SUPERFICIES, red7ilinear, is that comprehended between 
NA, or SONATINA, in the /talian Muſic, a| right lines. 


ſy SONATA. | SUPERFICIES, curvilinear, that comprehended between 
IA, or SOLITAURILIA, a ſolemn ſa-] curve lines. 
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boar. : = OUPERFICIES, convex, is the exterior part of a ſpherical or 

ribing it, calls it ſuovetaurilia; as compoſed of | ſpheroidical body. 

and taurus; the names of the thiee victims ſa-[SueEReICIEs, concave, is the internal part of an orbicular 
„ ROD | or ſpheroidical body. | 

g. Halicarnaſſeus, deſcribing the ſame, calls it ſolitau-- The meaſure or quantity of a ſurface is called the AREA 

- zin regard it was required, that the victims were thereof. | | 

2 d without any defect; ellus, or ſolus, in the] The finding of this meaſure, or area, is called the A- 

e Oſci, ſignifying integer, intire. See DRATURE thereof. 

N ABA f 2 1 | | To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral kinds of bodies, 

F TPERBIPARTIENS.. See RATIO... as ſpheres, cubes, parallelepipeds, pyramids, priſms, 

F PERBUS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by ſome] cones, &c. See AREA and SPHERE, CUBE, &c. 

" in the ELEVATOR octlz, or the muſcle whoſe office is to] In order to evince the uſe of fluxions in finding the ſaper- 

n niſe and lift up the eye; that motion giving a haughty] Fcies of ſolid bodies; let FAF (Tab. IV. Analyſis, fig. 


T—a_ 


k. ; | 88.) repreſent a ſolid generated by the revolution of an 
4 . ſuperbus muſculus is one of the muſcles called by Al- given curve AF about its axis A H; alſo let a cocks, 
e dinus the quatuor recli oculi. See EYE, whoſe diameter is the variable line (or ordinate) RB R, 


PERCARGO, an officer charged with the accounts off be conceived to move uniformly from A towards F F, 
ee the cargo, and all other commercial affairs in a mer-| and to dilate _ ſo, on - __ at the ſame time, as 
ant-wſhip. N to generate, by its periphery, the propoſed ſuperficies 
Urteil i corrugator. See CORRUGATOR. | RAR: then, the 1 of ns periphery, 2 4 ge- 
FER CILIUM, in Anatomy, the eye-brow. See EYE. nerating line, being expreſſed by 2,141592, &c. x RR 
be PERCILIUM, in the Ancient Architecture, denotes the (=2 py) and the celerity with which it moves by z, the 
uppermoſt member of the corniche; called by the mo- fluxion of the ſuperficies RA R, or the ſpace that would 
derns corona-crowns or 1armicre. : be uniformly generated in the time of deſcribing æ, will 
Mr. Evelyn conceives, it ſhould rather have been called therefore be truly repreſented by 2p. 5 
peru or dr ip; 5 denote its office of ſheltering 15 if ww be gr to a a the ig" 3 
e order from rain, &c. | . | enerated from the beginning, we ſhall have 
Non is alſo uſed for a ſquare member under the | - l — i BY 3 5 
upper tore, in ſome pedeſtals. | | w=2py=2pyy/xf +3"; whence w itſelf may be 
dome authors confound it with the ToRE itſelf. | found: as in the following examples. | . 
rrncir 1d u frre. See ADIANTUM:. © I. 7⁰ determine the convex ſuperficies of a cone: the ſemi- 
TPEREROGATION, in Theology, what a man does be- N ty" of the baſe BD or CD /ig. 85.) being put ue 
yond his duty, or more than he was commanded to do. | b,t et OY Es or hypothenuſe, A C=c, and FG 
The Romaniſts ſtand up ſrenuouſly for works of /upere- pare c - =», &c. we ſhall, from the ſimilarity of 
We rigation 3 and maintain, that the ee 2 the triang es AUC and G mg, have h: c:: (m g) : & ; 
cal counſels is ſuch. By means hereof, a ſtock of merit] „ av. . WO SIS F 15 > De | | 
is laid up, which the 8 has the diſpoſal of, and (Gg)= 8 whence w (27 2) * ; and conſequent- 
which ſhe diſtributes in indulgences to ſuch as need. pc va „ | CET 
This monſtrous and abſurd doctrine was firſt invented | ly.w= 57 This, when y =, becomes equal pc b= 
towards the cloſe of the twelfth century, and modified | 5 5 ET 
and embelliſhed by St. Thomas in hs heck ac- P 3 3 3 ee ge of Ln. eee 
. cording to which it was pretended, that there actually] ger half the cir hg be 3 05 1 b N - a 8 
exiſted an immenſe erase, of merit, competed of m 1 255 * TY the bale and the Hanting 
ious deeds and virtuous actions, which the ſaints had , | Be | en 
e beyond what was neceſſary for their own ſal- 1 Te f 7 fog fe perf 05 585 1 1 oe | Ap D 1 4 o* 185 
ut vation, and which were, therefore, applicable to the be?“ 3 Fan es 5 ih eh 0 a, ih OH 
nefit of others; that the guardian and diſpenſer of this“ ad H 0 Ale! FB). oo 3 He Wh 28 Ti 
preciou treaſure was the Roman pontiff; and that, of e EH); (OH) :: r H) * H 
conſequence, he was empowered to aſſign to ſuch as he 2: therfore w (2þys)=2pazz and conſequently 
thovght proper a portion of this inexhauſtible ſource of | | VVV ; 
merit, ſuitable to their reſpeCtive guilt, and ſufficient to] the ſuperficies (wv) itfelf=2par=AF x periphery AEBH, 
deliver them from the puniſhment due to their crimes. Which, if the whole ſphere be taken, will become AB 
The reformed church do not allow of any work of /uper | Xperiph. AEB H=four times the area BE AII O. 
erogation; but hold with the apoſtles, that when we have | Hence the /zperficzes of a ſphere is equal to four times 
done our beſt, we are but unprofitable ſervants. | the area of its greateſt circle: and the convex „u is 
dUPERFET ATION, SUPERFOETATIO, formed from| of any ſegment thereof, is to that of the whole, as the 
ſuper, over, and fetus, embryo, in Medicine, an after or ſe- | axis (or thickneſs) of the ſegment to the diameter of the 
cond conception; happening when the mother, already | ſphere. _ | 
pregnant, conceives of a later coition ; ſo that ſhe bears| 3. To determine the ſuperficies of a ſpheraid. Let 
at once two fœtuſes of unequal age and bulk, and is de-| ACFHG g. go.) repretent one half of the propoſed | | j 
livered of them at different times. . ſpheroid, generated by the rotation of the ſemi-ellipſis : | 
We meet with inſtances of ſuperfetations of women, in| FAG, about its axis A H; put AH=a, FH (oc HG) 1 
Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Du Laurens, &c. But] Sc, BH=x, BC=y, FCE, and the ſuperficies ge- 
tney are much more frequent in hares and ſows. nerated by FC (or G D) go: then, from the nature of 
c alſo meet with ſomething like a ſupcrfetation in plants; | | 
tie bot K ws of lemon found to grow encloſed in 
another, | 


the ellipſis, we have y= £ ai; whence 3 — — 5 


FICIAL content, See SUPERFICIES, AREA, and —===, and conſequently 2 (SV 175 | 'F 
| VPEREICIAL fourneau, in Portificati i | | 
eau p 25 . NORD 9 
[4 CAISSON Lf 1 j5 5 wn Fortification, the ſame with FR i 71272 2 8 SEE | 
5 ich is a wooden cheſt, or box, with three, 1 —— — — — iq | 
ul, ave, or fix bombs, in it. Sometimes it is filled a Xe wo 4 Vαιe 1 


only with powder, and uſed in fie : | | 
„ N ges, by being buried . Fa | | | F 
e, with a train — it, to blow up any lodg- oh is. (by putting the eccentricity) a*—c*=6b) l | 
1C enemy may make. | 2 Va > | 1 | 
SUPERFICIALIS ſphindter, in Anatomy, a name given by *. | 1 
and ſome others, to the muſcle of the anus, 32 8 ** | ; } 


anus, 


called by Winſlow and Albi ; ; | „ = 

Th: n inus H phincter internus ani. | _ : therefore, in this caſe, w (2pyz 

eg and ſome others, call it alſo sy HINXcT RRE © a . , RHO ee ane 
SUPERFI ; | oO 

5 her — or SURFACE, in Geometry, a magnitude, —2pbec 8 17 — x*; whoſe fluent, in an infinite 


having two dimenſions ; or 
{ ength and be g $3 extended in | aa 


adth, but without thickneſs or depth. 


ſeries 


— . - —— 
OD CE — = aaa 
— 1 


— W en 


S UT 
: | b*x* b*x* TI 
is 2pcxaX 1 — Ta 


2-30 2.4.5a* 2.4.6.7 
ſame fluent maybe, otherwiſe, veryeaſily exhibited by means 
of the area of a circle : for, .if from the centre H, with 


a radius equal to =, a circle SER be deſcribed, and 


the ordinate B C be produced to interſect it in E, it is 


a* : 
evident that 571 9 7 —XX, and that the fluxion 


| + 
of the area E S U B will be expreſſed by WE —X*; 


hes Se : 
which being to SB — —x*, the fluxion be- 
aa bb 

| 5 5 e 55 
fore found, in the conſtant ratio of 1 to * their 


fluents muſt therefore be in the ſame ratio; and ſo the 
latter, expreſſing the /uperficies CF GD, will conſe- 


. . 4 : 6 

quently be 3 K BESF Hp Xx BESF H. 

aa 
This ſolution, it may be obſerved, obtains only in caſe 
of an oblong ſpheroid, generated by the rotation of the 
ellipſis about its greater axis; for, in an oblate ſpheroid, 
generated about the leſſer axis, the value of þ (Ie. 
will be impoſſible; ſince, in this caſe H F is greater than 


H A. But, if we, here, put 5 Vea, and d = 


2 6 f © 2 P Cx 
= the value of w (found above) will become = 2 2 


742 25 —  2þc . — 
af 7 * — 1 5 Xx4/a*+5x*: whoſe 
? . C 


fluent may be brought out by the help of a table of lo- 


garithms: for, let the variable part * Vd x* be tranſ- 


* M AD K T A*xi- + x3x 
—— — 


Jdidæ Vd t! Vd TN. 

A L Ads 
Vd + at dr 
1 Ax LU | OT 1 

—==== (now in a given ratio to the fluxion 
d& x* | 


of the quantity under the radical ſign) may be had by the 


formed to. 


» 1o that the numerator of the 


fr{t term 


common rule; by which means we get 3 VA + at, 
for the true fluent of the ſaid term; to which adding 
| Id xx | Fd 24. 

P eee 
d + V4 a 2 
there ariſes ZxV/ 42 4+-x*+24* x byp. log. x+V d* + x*, 
for the. fluent of x V d*+a*: and this, corrected and 


multiplied | by . 0 gives L . d*+x* + pcd x hyp. 


the fluent of the other term Wy 


a 

»＋Vadd gam 

| d 
the propoſed ſpheroid 1s an oblate one. Simpſon's Flux- | 

ions, vol. i. p. 187, &c. 5 

OUPERFICILES, line of, a line uſually found on tlie ſeQor, 
and Gunter's ſcale. The deſcription and uſe hereof, ſce 
under SECTOR and GUNTER's ſcale. 

OVPERFICIES of the earth, internal, a term uſed by Tull, 
anch others, to expreſs that part of the earth which af- 
fords the pabulum, or what is called the paſture of plants. 
Plants themſelves are the paſture of animals; but it is 

from this internal ſuper fictes of the earth that vegetables 
frit receive the nouriſhment which they afterwards give 
to animals. This inner ſuperficies of the carth is the ſu. 
Penis of the pores, cavities, and interſtices of the di- 
vided parts of the earth; and theſe are of two kinds, na- 
tural and artificial. Tull is the firſt who has uſed this 
tern, and he juſtiſies himſelf from the imputation of 
Raving uſed an abſurd phraſe, as it might at firſt ſeem, 
the adjective expreſling ſomething within, and the ſub- 
iiantive fomething without, by obferving, that though the 

vegetable palcure is within the earth, yet it is alſo on 
the outſides of the divided parts of the earth. 
Of the natural and artificial paſture of plants, or the na- 
tural and artificial cavities, pores, and interſtices of the 
earth, the natural alone will ſuſlice to furniſh a country 
with vegetables for the maintenance of a ſew inhabitants: 
but if the artificial, that is, if apriculture, the ſole buſi- 
neſs of which is the making this artificial paſture for 
plants, weie abolithed out of the world, it is much to 
be ſcared, that the people of all populous countries, 
eſpecially of thoſe toward the borders of the frigid zones, 
(for there the trees often fail of producing fruit) would 


| be reduced to the utmoſ] neceihty for this proper kind 
of food, 


log. , for the ſuperſicies in this caſe, where 


„But 4. 


SUP 


The artificial paſture of plants is that 


the earth, which is made by dividi nner ſupp 


This, on all parts of the plobe when * — by {x} 
tains many more people than the natural OY WP conte 
colder countries it maintains ten times a, es uh SyeER 
natural one, and when the art of agriculture f. 231 equ 
vanced to perfection, it will maintain ds more z fuous 
it does at preſent; and this improvement js, Mary 1 
to be done by ſimple means. sea, att 
The natural paſture is not only leſs than 6. - 
in an equal quantity of ground; but the little wy — 
it conſiſting alſo of the /uperficies of pores Ts 50 : 
not having a free communication with one ith cat 1 
are leſs pervious to the fine roots f all vegetables form 
require a greater force to break throv their "HEY oh 
and by that means roots, eſpecially of weak W Abet 
excluded from many of thoſe avities; fo cha a 6.1 
fit of a great part of the paſture that really 5 tþ 4 Wd 
„ loſt to the huſbandman. _ CopER 
The artificial paſture, on the other hand, conſfs;,; wy 
perficies of cavities that are pervious to all roots, mi G1 PER 
them free paſſage throughout the whole extem oft ofta! 
cultivated place; and conſequently, the fine bonn the b 


roots of plants, which run much farther than ig enen 
fuppoſed, (thoſe of a turnep, ſor inſtance, ER 
feet diſtant from the main root every way (fee Boer 
will ſind an eaſy paſſage in every part to the f 
tent to which nature allows them to run, 

The internal ſuperficies of the earth, which is the paſs 
of plants, is not like the external ſurface, which 19 
paſture of animals, in that it cannot be enlarged wit 
the addition of more ſurface taken from land adi 
to it, by enlarging its bounds or limits: but th, 


Q 1414$ 56 
VL Aer 


ſuperficies, or artificial paſture of land, may be enlirs 
without addition, or more land, only by diviſion off 


utmoſt ex 


10:21ng 


ſame earth: and this artificial paſture may he increaſ{ fina 
in proportion to the diviſion of the parts of the eint The 
whereof it is the /uperficies. | hou! 
A cube of earth of one foot has but fix ſquare fert o The 
fuperficiesz, but divide this cube into cubical inches, nd mg 

e 


then its /uper/icics will be increaſed twelve times, that z 
it will be ſeventy- two ſuperficial feet, Divide theſe cube 
again into ſuch others, as bear the ſame proportion toa 
inch that an inch does to a foot, and then the ſane 


quantity of earth, which had at firſt only fix feet ſup! uy 
ficies, will have a ſuperfictes of eight hundred and fixty and 
four feet of natural paſture : and in the fame manner i Tbe 
the ſoil diviſible, and conſequently this paſture incrak on) 
able ad infinitum. wg 
Poor land does not afford an internal ſuper ficies fo wel * 
ſtocked with theſe fruitful particles as rich land does, bit Ip 
this we may compenſate by dividing it more, and then 0 


what it wants in quality may be made up in quit 
tit y. 5 | 
The common method of dividing the foil is by dung, 0 
by tillage, or by both; and none of the natural paliues 
ever loſt, or injured by the uſe of the artificial meaty 
but, on the contrary, it is mended by ſuch means, akre 
communication being made by them between pore at 
pore. TulPs Horſehoeing Huſbandry, p. 18. : 
SUPERFINE, in the Alanufuctorics, a terin uſed to e- 
the ſuperlative ſineneſs of a ſtuff. TY ; 
Thus a cloth, a camblct, &c. are ſaid to be ſupirfth 


when made of the ſineſt woo), &c. or when they arc the 5 
fineſt chat can be made. „ of 
The term is particularly uſed, among gold wire-dravets 7 
for the gold or ſilver wire, which, alter being daun 2 
through an infinite number of holes, each leſs and lelby Fe 

is at length brought to be no bigger than a hait. f thi 
SUPERFLUOUS :nerval, in Aliſſie, is one that exce® a 
a true diatonic interval by a ſemitone minor. See Ixrki- DUP! 
VAL. Thus the ee e Up 
SUPERELUOUsS , or tone, contains à ſeritone oo 10 
more than a tone, or greater ſecond; and will theretore For 


be expreſſed by 1, or by 74. The firſt of thele —_ 
ſions is a tone minor, and a ſemitone minot; 55 
$5X25 = 12 ½: and the other is a tone majors and ers 
tone minor; for N 25-2: 45. Tins laſt occurs in mY 
tice, and is one of the intervals of the chromaticul 
niæum. See CHROMATIC and SECOND. 1 
In the temperate ſcales theſe two /perfu9s . 
cide. Thus from B to C tharp, or from F to C # 


are ſuperfluous tones. kund wier bs - 
YUPERELUOUS third is greater than the third MJ" 1 { 
. . . . be exprelic J 5 1 
ſemitone minor, and will therefore be pan on x 

aL RE . 5 . 5 * | 
Si xz, It is not in uſe! It ſeems 2 yropel f 


harpſichords. Thus from B to D (harp Je bag 

ſpeaking, a ſuper fluous third; but D ſharp 1 

confounded, it pailes for a fourth. : 764 by 1 
SUPERFLUOUS fourth. This interval is expfen © ay 


3 


——_— — — 
„ : Cee aa watt rn £9 l co 


28 It is by practitioners, and in temperate ſcales, 
15 Jed with the tritonus. See INTERVAL. ho 
con 255 0 th 18 expreſſed by TT Neu. This 18 
N ERL bo Us ird aior for 5 X = . The ſteper- 
to two thirds major; 1 6 
equal v occurs in practice, as from © to C Tharp, | 
fuous fiſt This interval is of two kinds; being 


xth. P 2. Wh 
J pe eee of the two diminiſhed thirds 
the relpe 


gave. One only, ſtrictly ſpeaking, anſwers to 
to the o | definition of a ſuper fluous interval, which is 
which exceeds the ſixth major by a ſemi- 
:-or, and is therefore expreſſed by „r = 4X 45. 
_— r interval which is a comma more than the 
ee 1s two ſemirones major leſs than the oCtave, 


former, ame : harmony, as between B and a ſharp, 
zs chiefly uſed Wl l Ron 24 1 is prend by 225 = 3: 


16,15 —2:2 74 - 

third. 
COpERFLU 

is a dieſis 


Gee INTERVAL and DIMINISHED: 


ous ſeventh is expreſſed by X i 7. Ihis 
leſs than the octave. See INTERVAL. | 

ous oftave is a ſemitone minor more than the 
3 from C to c ſharp. It ſometimes occurs in 
0 , 1 ; 

© inſtrumental pieces. | ; 
rcd, a mae given by ſome anatomical 
rden by beine authors t6'the 
eUPERGENU ALIS, a name given by ſome au 

LILA, or knee-pan. | 

PERINCESSUS radens. See SLIDING. 
er pERINCESSUS Volvens. See ROLLING. 
TPFRINSTITU TION, SUPERINSTITUTIO, denotes 
5 upon another. As if A be admitted and inſtituted 


&. by the preſentation of another. 


ePERINTENDENT), in the French Cultoms, an officer 


king. 0 
nances or revenues of the king . 
he term is alſo uſed for the firſt officer in the queen's 


hief adminiſtration thereof. 
{hold, who has the chief adminiſtration t 4 
Ther have alſo a ſuperintendent of the buildings, anſwer- 
ing to the ſurveyor of the works among FS 
The cardinal de Richelieu made himſelf Superintendent 0 
ei nen alſo denotes an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior 


mitted ; particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, 


na the Calviniſts in ſome other places. 
The ſuperintendent is, in effect, little other than a biſhop; 


our dioceſan biſhops. 


Ferior paſtors within his diſtrict or dioceſe. ; 

In Germany they had formerly ſuperintendents general, 
who were ſuperior to the ordinary ſuperintendents "Theſe, 
in reality, were archbiſhops z but the dignity is ſunk into 
diſuſe ; and, at preſent, none but the ſuperintendent of 
Wirtemberg aſſumes the quality of ſuperintendent general, 
PUPERIOR, or SUPER10UR, ſomething raiſed above an- 
other, or that has a right to command another. Thus 


the ſuperior of a convent. 


tutes a title; but a ſuperior may be continued by thoſe 
who conſtituted him {uch, yet without the ſuperiority's 
being rendered by that means perpetual. | 


of the pope, not his infallibility; as all the other Romiſh 
churches do. See Pope, ABBOT, and PRIOR. 1 
VVPERIOR auriculæ muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given 
Sentorini, and by Winſlow, to one of the muſcles of 
the ear, called by Albinus and Cowper the attotlens auri- 
alam, and by many auriculæ primus. | 
DUPERIOR courts of record. See COURT. 


vPERIOR capitis obliguus, maxilla, oculi obiiquus, planets, 


LPERIOR ſcapularis. See SUPRASPINATUS. 

OUPERIORIS 14k; elevator. See ELEVATOR _ _ 
UPERJUR ARE. Anciently, when a criminal endea- 
Youred to excuſe himſelf by his own oath, or by that of 
due or more witneſſes, and yet the crime was ſo noto- 


Witneſſes; this w erjurare. 
SUPERLATIVE as called ſuperu 
KUive, ſerving to augment and heighten their ſignifica- 
en, and ſhew the quality of the thing denoted to be in 
o lighelt degree. 
Engliſh the ſuperlative is uſually formed by the addi- 
17 A %; as rich, holieſt, &c. rarely of Gr addition 
x þ 75 general iſſimo; more frequently by the prefix- 
3 moſt ; as moſt honourable, mofi amiable, Sc, 

© French are generally forced to form their ſuperlative; 


3 of le plus, ſometimes of tres, and ſometimes 
Vol. IV, No 352, 


o a benefice upon one title, and B be admitted, inſtituted, 


who has the prime management and direction of the | 


in ſeveral reformed churches where epiſcopacy is not ad- | 


only his power is ſomewhat more reſtrained that that of | 


Heis he chief paſtor, and has the direction of all the in. 


an abbot is called the ſ-perior of an abbey, and a prior 


The canoniſts hold, that a perpetual ſuperiority conſti- | 


he church of France allow the ſuperiority and primacy | 


pofticus ſerratus, and reſpondeat. See the reſpective articles. 


nous, that he was convicted by the oaths of many more 


„ In Grammar, an inflexion of nouns ad- 


SUP 

The Italians and Spaniards have preat advantages over 
them in this reſpect; their language abounding with 
magnificent words, for exaggerating things wich auxiliary 
Dawg : yet the Hebrews are more poor than the 

rench in this reſpect, as having neither comparatives, 
nor ſuperlatives, "They uſe to expreſs theſe degrees by the 
particles joter and med; ſometimes by the prepoſition 
min, and ſometimes by tedoubling the word; of which 
we find frequent inſtances in the Bible. 
SUPERNATURAL grace. Sec GRACE. 
SUPERNATURAL theology, See 'THrOLOGY, | 
SUPERNUMERARI, in the latter times of the Roman 
empire, ſoldiers added to the legion after it was com- 
pleated. They were the ſame with thoſe in ſormer times 
calied Acctns1. | | | 
SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a fixed 
number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumera: y 
clerks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, 

There are alfo ſupernumerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, to be 
ry to ſupply vacancies, when they fall: theſe hare but 

ali-pay. _ | „ 

In mike. the ſupernit mera: y, called, bytheGreeks, proſlam- 
banomenos, is the loweſt of the chords of their ſyſtem; an- 
ſwering to a, mi, la, of the loweſt octare of the moderns. 


See DIAGRAM. 


SUPERNUMERARY bone, of the head: anatomiſts dilin- 


guiſh by this appellation ſeveral bony pieces found: in 
ſome ſkulls, chiefly between the parietal and occipital 
bones. They form breaks in the lambdoidal ſuture, 
and are joined by the ſuturcs to the bones already men- 
tioned. | 

Their figure, number, and ſize, vary extremely; ſome- 
times they are triangular, or approaching to that form; 
but oftener they are of no determinate tigure: in ſome 
ſubjects they incroach on the occipital bone, and in 
others on the parietal bones; and lometimes they ex- 
tend themſelves every way. They are commonly in- 


the inſide, in which they have no viſible indentations ; 
and fometimes, when they are ſmall on the outſide, are 
hardly at all to be ſeen within. They have by ſome 
been termed keys, a name uſed by joiners for the Pieces 
which ſerve to ſtrengthen the joints of boards ; but this 
can agree to them only in reſpect to their fituation, not 
in reſpect to their uſes with regard to the other bones of 
the head. Some ſuch bones have alſo been ſound in 
the joints, between the bones of the head and face; and 
between thoſe of the bones of the face with cach other, 
Winſlow. TINGS SY 
SUPERONERATIONE pa/ture. SeeSUuRCHaRGe. _ 
SUPERPARTICULAR. Sce Ra To. Ptolemy, in his 
Harmonics, ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs on fuperparticuiar 
ratics, beyond the ſuperpartient in muſic. He does not 
call the intervals which may be exprefled by the former 
ratios, excepting 2: 3 and 3 : 4, diſſonants, as the 
Pythagoreans did, but concinnous, as if they were of a 
middle nature between conſonant and diſſonant. But all 
the doctrine of /upe! þ nr ticular ratios is a precarious hypo- 
theſis. The two thirds, major and minor, expreſſed by 
524 and 6: 5, are ſaper particular, and concords. Their 


cords allo. Prolemy himfelf refutes the Pythagoreans 
for excluding the diapaſon diateſſaron, exprefled by 8 8. 
from the number of concords, becauſe its proportions 
were ſuperpartient; yet his own doctrine is equally pre- 
carious. Vid. Euler, Tentam. Nov. Theor. Mulic; p. 
63, 64. | 7 | 

SUPER PARTIENT ratio. See RAT Io. 

SUPER-PR ZROGATIVA. regzs, a writ which formerly 
lay againſt the king's widow for marrying without the 

ſucceſſor's licence. | | | 

SUPERPURGATION, hyp 
ceſſive, over-violent purging: | 

SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS. See Rar fo. | 

| SUPERSCAPULARIS inferior, in Anatomy, is called alſo 
INFRASPINATUS, | 


alſo SUPRASFINATUS. 
SUPERSEDEAS, in Law, a writ iſſued in divers caſes, 
importing, in general, a command to ſtay or ſorbear 


ought to be done, or purſued, were it not for che cauſe 
whereon this writ is granted. | 

Thus a man regularly, is to have a ſurety of peace againſt 
him of whom he will ſwear he is afraid; and the juſtice 


be formerly bound to the peace, either in chancery, or 
elſewhere ; this writ lies, to ſtay the juſtice from doing 
that, which otherwiſe he ought not to deny. 
Clerk of the SUPERSEDEAS. See CLERK, | 
SUPERSEDING a commiſſion of bankrupt. If ſuch a com- 


r 


8 T ; miſton 


bl 


dented, and broader on the outſide of the Kull than on 


5 octaves, & 8 2 and 12: 55 are ſußer particular, and con- 


ercatharſis, in Medicine, an ex- 


SUPERSCAPULARIS ſuperior, in Anuatany, a muſcle, called 


ſome ordinary proceedings in law, which, in appearance, 


required hereunto cannot deny it him: yet, if the party 
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| Gitors, and the charges, and ſatisfaction is made to all 


SUPER-STATUTO, 1 Ed. III. cap. 12, 13. is a writ 


SUPER-STATUTO de articulis cleri, cap. 6. a writ lying 


SUPER-STATUTO fatto pour ſeneſchal & marſhal de roy, &c. 


SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion wrong- 


in motion. | 1 
The difference between true religion and ſuper/?1t:on 


ed and ungoverned, and originating either in the deluſive 
hope of pleaſing God by ſome opinion or practice en- 
tirely diſtinct from and contrary to thoſe notions, or the 


Greek word dei, which occurs in the New Teſ- 


gion, when Agrippa was come to Cæſarea, with his 
ſiſter Bernice, to ſalute him. Thus alſo it is appre- | 
hended that the word 9%1793Jauworerepzs, Acts xvii. 22. 
| ſhould be tranſlated very devout, or exceedingly addicted 


_ eſpecially of the better ſort, to make a ſuperviſor o 


 SUPINATION, SueinaAT1o, in Anatomy, the action of 
a ſupinator muſcle ; or the motion whereby it turns | 


miſſion iſſues, and there is ſufficient to pay all the ere. 
the creditors, the commiſſion-may be ſuperſeded. A com- 
miſſion is alſo ſometimes ſuper/eded, when the creditors 


agree with the bankrupt, and conſent to a ſuperſedeas. 


that lay againſt the king's tenants holding in chief, who | 
aliened the king's land without his licence. 


againſt the ſheriff, or other officer, that diſtrains in the 
king's highway, or in the lands anciently belonging to the 
church, 


a writ that lies againſt the ſteward or marſhal for hold- 
ing plea in his court, or for treſpaſs or contracts not 
made, and ariſing within the king's houſhold. 


SUPER-STATUTO verſus ſervantes & laboratores, a writ | 
which lies againſt him who keeps any ſervants, departed | 


out of the ſervice of another contrary to law. 


ly directed, or conducted. 

Superſtition conſiſts in falſe and abject notions of the 
deity, in the gloomy and groundlefs fears of inviſible 
beings, and in the abſurd rites which theſe notions and 
fears naturally produce: and, generally ſpeaking, it is 
the dffect of ignorance, or of a judgment pervertcd by a 
ſour and ſplenetic temper. | . 

The author of the article Fanatieiſm in the Dict. Encyclop. 
Paris, defines fanaticiſm as 2 blind and paſſionate zeal, 


which ariſeth from ſuperſtitious opinions, and leads its | 


votaries to commit ridiculous, unjuſt, and cruel actions, 
not only without ſhame, but even with certain internal 
ſeelings of joy and comfort; from which he concludes 
that fanaticiſm is really nothing more than ſuperſtition ſet 

ed 


«ſeems to be this: that the former is the exerciſe of the 
underſtanding and affections, and the regulation of the 
conduct, founded on juſt notions of God, and the of me- 
thod of averting his diſpleaſure and ſecuring his favour 3 
and the latter is the reſult of fancy and paſſion undirect- | 


diſtreſſing fear that he will not be pleaſed without the 
addition of ſomcthing which ſuch notions neither require 
nor juſtify. by 8 

Superſlition has been often uſed, eſpecially by the An- 
cients, for an exceſs of religion, agreeably to that verſe 
of Aulus Gellius, lib. iv. cap. . | e 


Religentem eſſe opertet; religioſum nefas. 


It was a piece of ſuperſtition, in the ancient Romans, to | 


obſerve the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &c. 
It has been obſerved by ſome excellent critics, that tbe 


tament, though it is often uſed in a bad ſenſe, has alſo 
a good, or at leaſt an innocent, meaning. Accordingly 
they think that it ſhould be rendered religion and not 
ſuperſtition, in Acts xxv. 19. alledging, that it cannot 


be ſuppoſed Feſtus would ſpeak contemptuouſly to | 


Agrippa of the Jewiſh, that is, of Agrippa's own reli- 


to the worſhip of inviſible powers, and not too ſuperſtitious. 
The word in the former ſenſe, it is urged, would give 
no offence at Athens; it was the peculiar character of 
the Athenians, and conveyed an encomium which they 
were fond of above any other. The latter harſh ſenſe 
of the word 1s inconſiſtent with the whole deſign of Sr. 


Paul's argument. Lardn, Cred. vol. i. p. 429, note 5. 
Doddr. in loc. Ee Fo 
Monſ. Thiers has an expreſs treatiſe, Des ſuperſtitions | 


populaires. Women, he obſerves, are naturally more 
inclined to ſuperſlition, than impiety. Plutarch bas endea- 
voured to ſhew, that ſuperſtition is worſe than atheiſm. 


The puniſhment allotted, by ſeveral councils, for the ſu- 
perſtitious, is, to faſt a month in priſon. ns 
SUPERSTITIOUS magic. See Macic. 
SUPERSTITIOUS w/es, in Law. See MORTMAIN. 
9UPERVISOR ſignifies a SURVEYOR, Or OVERSEER, 


It was formerly, and ſtill remains, a cuſtom —_ ſome, 
wills; 
to overlook the executors, and ſee their wills truly per- 
formed: but it is to little purpoſe; as being now ſo 
careleſly executed. | 


the hand ſo, as that the palm is lifted upwards. See 
PRONA TION. | | 
| 2 


8 


8 


| 


SUPINATOR, in Anatomy, a denominatich g. 


radius from one end to the other. It is f 


_ condyle of the os humeri, to the external later |: 


the radius, covering ſome part of it, and runni 


this muſcle over the outſide of the bone. It makes x 
angle witu the pronator teres, reſembling the Roman 


SUPINE, in the Latin Grammar, a part of the conjupatin 


SUPPLEMENT of an arch, in Geometry, or Trigon 


been loſt. The French have alſo uſed the word /u 


E 
SUPPLICATION, /upphcatio, in Antiquity dee ; 


SUP 


muſcles of the arm; the one called {s; <1) th ü 
other ſupinator brevis; both ſerving "ner lengus the 
the hand upwards. __ n the þ 

The firſt is a long flat muſcle, 


condyle of the os humeri, and on 


lying on the. 
the convex ide of the 


fibres to the external intermuſcular ſeen. u | 
J to the 


criſta of the external condyle of the 

or ſix fingers breadth Shoie the 8090 net, fr 
brachiæus and anconæus externus; ftom e the 
along the whole convex fide of the radius => ting 
ſerted by a flat narrow tendon, a little above hg wh 
apophyſis, in the angle between the concave md 018 
of the extremity of this bone. This muſcle g whe 
to be concerned only in the motion of svrin Fo 
till Mr. Heiſter juſtly obſerved, that it was i 
flexor of the fore-arm ; for which uſe it is fo * 

7 for the firſt, Winſlow, See Tal * 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 20, fig. 2. n. 19: h. 6. 1. 6 2 
3 | | . 9. fig. 6. n, 16, 4 
The ſecond is a ſmall thin fleſhy muſcle, ſurroundir 

great portion of -the upper third part of the rad, 
is fixed by one end to the lower part of the exten 


ment of the joint, to the annual ligament of the rale 
and to part of the lateral eminence in the head of 
ulna ; from thence it paſſes obliquely over the hex Fr 
upon, and in ſome meaſure ſurrounding the many bo. 
in under the bicipital tuberoſity, and is inſerted by the 10 
of the interoſſeous ligament, in the inſide of the pen 
quarter of the bone, and even a little lower. In fond 
ſubjects we may obſerve the marks of the paſſage d 


Winſlow. See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) fig. 7. u. 10. and i 
This muſcle ſeems to have no other uſe than whit i 
expreſſed by its name; and as it is a ſhort ſmall muſcl 
it muſt be very weak. Its uſe is chiefly owing to le 
obliquity of its fibres: but Mr. Winſlow bſerres, th 
neither this nor the former muſcle would be able to pn 
form ſupination, where a great force is required, with 
out the aſſiſtance of the Bicees, which is the nol 
powerful of all the ſupinators, and the chief actor in tl 
motion, = | | 


of a verb, of like effect with the infinitive mood. 
There are two kinds of /upines : the one in um, whols 
ſignification is active, and marks a motion, as dare m 
tum; the other in u, having a paſſive ſigniſication. a 
horrendum auditu, & c. The ſupines have neither number 
nor perſon. ; | 
They have their name, ſays Probus, and after him Vs 
ſius, quod ad inſtar ſupinorum & otioſorum hominum ami 
habent confuſa: or, according to Priſcian, quod naſcaniu 
participiis paſſivis, gue ſupina appellata ſunt, quia in in 
loco ſita, totam conjugationis molem ſuſcipiant. 
UPPLANTALIA, or SUPPEDANEA, among PH 
plaſters, or other medicaments, applied to the ſolesoiti 
feet; generally made of leaven, muſtard, horle-rai 
ſalt, ſoap, gunpowder, Sc. 
UPPLE. To ſupple a horſe in the manege, is to mi 
him bend his neck, ſhoulders, and ſides, and to render a 
the parts of his body more pliable. 


the number of degrees that it wants of being 3 nt 
ſemicircle : as complement ſigniſies what an arch wants0 
being a quadrant, 


SUPPLEMENT, in Matters of Literature, an appendage d 
book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. 


, to reſi 


hereof bal 
f agen 


Freinſhemius has written divers ſupplements 
the books of ſeveral ancient authors, part V 


for a kind of tax, or after-payment, charged on e 
offices, &c. that are pretended to have been ſold veuck 
their value. | 


SUPPLEMENTAL bill, in Law. See Sulr ind 
SUPPLETORY eath, in Law. When there 


is only n 


2 1m00 
witneſs (the civil law univerſally requiring the 7 
of two) to make up the neceſſar) eomplemen | 
the civil courts admit the party himſelf (plant * 
ſendant) to be examined in his own be "lf ; ka * 
niſter to him what is called the ſuppleto) oat "his i 
his eyidence happens to be in his own 55 ole 009 
mediately converts the half- proof into a . 


Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 37 


lemnity obſerved on account of ſome rem 9 
againſt an enemy ; and eſpecially when on n in whol 
ferred the title of imperator on their o enel fot 
name the ſenate ordered the temples to be of ecepud 


8 UP 


recept 
bo ecaſion the imperator ſent meſſengers crown- 
” e with letters N the ſenate, which were like- 
. er, with laurel, to demand of chem che title of 
10 rater, and the honour of a ſupplication. This ſolemnity 
- Sed in ſacrificing and feaſting in the temples, with 
r thanks to the gods for the ſucceſs obtained, and 
ante for the continuance of their aſſiſtance, At firſt 
there were only a few days taken up in ſuch feſtivals ; 
but afterwards they were increaſed gradually, till they 
came to no lefs than fifty. 


the year of the city 304, a ſupplication of one day only 
was 0 ; 
„en of four days decreed him; Pompey had twelve 
ee an colts the Mithridatic war; Cæſar bad 
plteen, and afterwards twenty, for reducing Gaul; Octa- 
vianus and Panſa had fifty days of ſupplication for deliver- 
ing the colony of Mutina-. BIS 
eUPPLICAVIT, a writ, iſſuing out of the court of king's 
bench, or chancery, for taking ſurety of the peace when 
one is in danger of being hurt in his body by another. 
" Tris directed to the juſtices of the peace, and ſheriff of 
the county; and is grounded on the ſtatute 1 Ed, III. 
which appoints, that certain perſons ſhall be aſſigned by 


the lord chancellor to take care of the peace, See Goop- | 


gbearing. 5 FT | 
PLIES, called alſo Alps and SUBSIDIES, are extra- 

ordinary grants made by the commons of Great Britain, 

in parliament aſſembled; who, when they have voted a 


ſ«pp/y, uſually reſolve themſelves in what is called a com- 


means of raiſing the ſupply ſo voted. And in this com- 
mittee every member (though it is looked upon as the 
peculiar province of the chancellor of the exchequer) 
may propoſe ſuch ſchemes of taxation as he thinks will 
be leaſt detrimental to the public. The reſolutions of 
this committee (when approved by a vote of the houſe) 


upon the ſubject till directed by an act of the whole 
parliament, yet no monied man will ſcruple to advance 
to the government any quantity of ready caſh, on the 
credit of a bare vote of the houſe of commons, though 
no law be yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it; and which requires 
the aſſent of the other two branches of the legiſlature. 
The general reaſon given for this excluſive privilege of 
the houſe of commons, is, that the ſupplies are raiſed 
upon the body of the people, and, therefore, it is pro- 
per that they alone ſhould have the right of taxing them- 
ſelres. This reaſon, ſays judge Blackſtone, would be 


ſelves ; but it is notorious, that a very large ſhare of 
property is in the houſe of lords, which is equally taxed 
vith the property of the commons ; and, therefore, he 
ſays, the commons not being che ſole perſons taxed, this 
cannot be the reaſon of their having the /ole right of 
raling and modelling the ſupply. The true reaſon, ariſing 
irom the ſpirit of our conſtitution, he apprehends to be 
this. The lords being a permanent hereditary body, 
created at pleaſure by the king, are ſuppoſed more 
liable to be influenced by the crown, and when once in- 
fluenced to continue ſo, more than the commons, who 
ae 2 temporary elective body, freely nominated by the 
people. It would, therefore, be extremely dangerous to 
ie the lords any power of framing new taxes for the 


try! 
intin 


ants 0 11 80 It is ſufficient that they have a power of re- 
e 0 a8 Wl it they think the commons too laviſh or impro- 
| 1 in their grants. See PARLIAMENT and Mod E Y= 


Blackſt. Com. vol. i. p. 170. 308. 


3 0 err a freſh recruit of proviſions or 
0 , 4 
SUPPOPLIT; a hip or fleet. 


us, and ſome others, 


reſtort 
of hal 
enn 
[ands 


enen the name of the po ä 
UPORTED, in Fier PLIT AUS. 
moſt quarter of 
ters; theſe ſee 
ole below, 


The 


a ſhield, when divided into ſeveral quar- 


colours, and t 1 ' 
in thi *. he upper colour takes up two thirds of it : 


bro Eng ſupported by the colour underneath. 


an placeg by in Heraldry, figures, ſtanding on the ſcroll, 


up the ſame, 


10 f 
harter; are, chieſly, figures of beaſts: 


creatures, uf figures of human 


ome 8 | g 

pr they difference between tenant and ſup- 

called We t 3 cbield is borne by a ſingle animal, it is 
| ti en by two, they are called ſupporters. 


jon of the people, and thanks to be rendered to the 


On ſubduing the Sabines, in | 
-dained 3 on the taking of Veii, Camillus bad a ſup- 


ſupply to his _—_— and ſettled the guantum of that | 


mittee of ways and means, to conſider of the ways and | 


are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) final and con- 
cluſve. For though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed | 


unanſwerable, if the commons taxed none but them- 


AUS, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
to the muſele more generally known 


aldry, a term applied to the upper- 
ming, as it were, ſupported, or ſuſtained, by 


| chief is alſo ſaid to be ſupported when it is of two | 


ſport or bol. the ſide of the eſcutcheon, and ſeeming to. 


called 8 ſor the like purpole, are more properly 


The figures of things inanimate, ſometimes placed aſide 
of eſcutcheons, but not touching, or ſeeming to bear 


| them, though ſometimes called ſupporters, are more pro- 
perly called cotiſes, | . 


are borne in the ſhields ; and ſometimes they have been 
choſen as beating ſome alluſion to the names of thoſe 
whoſe arms they are made to ſupport. F. Meneſtrier 
traces their origin to the ancient tournaments; in which 
the knights cauſed their ſhields to be carried by ſervants 
or pages under the diſguiſe of lions, bears, griffons, 
blackamoors, &c. who alſo held and guarded the 
eſcutcheons, which the knights were obliged to expoſe 
to public view ſome time before the liſts were opened. 
But Sir G. Mackenzie ſays, that the firſt origin and uſe 
of them are derived from the cuſtom of leading ſuch as 
are inveſted with any great honour, to the prince who 
confers it, and of his being ſupported by two of the 
quality, when he receives the ſymbols of ſuch honour : 
and in remembrance of that ſolemnity, his arms were 
afterward ſupported by any two creatures which he 
chooſes. | 
The ſupporters of the Engliſh arms are, a lion; and an 
unicoin: ſome of the former kings have had a leopard; 
and an unicorn , others, gryphons ; others, eagles. See 
ARMS, pi 

The ſupporters of the French arms are angels; which are 
ſaid to have been firit introduced by Philip VI: his device 


at that time, the device of the kings of England. 

Thoſe of the prince of Monaco are, Auguſtine monks z 
thoſe of the family of the Urſini, bears; in alluſion to 
their names, | . 5 9 8 
In England ſupporters are the prerogative firſt, of thoſe called 


nobiles majores, viz. dukes, marquiſſes, earls, viſcounts, 
they ſhould be under the degree of barons; thirdly, of 


grant of ſupporters : and laſtly, of ſuch knights as the 
king chuſes to beſtow this honour upon. Supporters are 
not hereditary, except to the elder branches of ſome 
knights of the Garter, whoſe anceſtors had this honour 
granted them; and to the eldeſt ſons of peers, above the 
degree of a baron, who bear their father's arms and ſup- 
porters with a label, &c. See CRown, 0 


rank, to bear them : among the French, the uſe of them 
is more promiſcuous, 


SUPPOSITI medium. See MeDIUM. | 

S UPPOSITION, in Muſic, is when one of the parts dwells 
on a note, while another part makes two or more lefler 
notes equivalent to it, by conjoint degrees. 


ſucceſſive notes, of the ſame value, as to time ; the one 
whereof, being a diſcord, ſuppoſes the other a concord. 


on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure; but, on the 
unaccented, diſcords may tranſiently paſs, without any 
offence to the ear. This tranſient uſe of diſcords, fol- 


| ſuppoſition, 
| baſs adds, or ſuppoſes, a new ſound below the funda- 


extent of the octave. Of theſe concords there are three 
ſorts, all which are concords of the ſeventh : the firſt, 
when the added ſound is a third below the fundamental 
ſound ; ſuch is the concord of the ninth: and if the 
concord of the ninth is formed by the mediant, added 
below the ſenſible concord in the minor mode, then the 


is, when the ſuppoſed ſound is a fifth below the funda- 


and if the concord is ſenſible, and the tonic be ſuppoſed, 
this concord 1s called the ſuperfluous ſeventh. 'The third 
kind is that where the ſuppoſed found is below a con- 
cord of the diminiſhed ſeventh : if it is a fifth below, 
i. e. if the ſuppoſed ſound be the mediant, the concord 
is called the concord of the fourth and ſuperfluous fifth : 


the tonic, the concord is called the leſſer ſixth and ſuper- 
fluous ſeventh. Encyclopedie, art. Suppeſition. See FUN» 
DAMENTAL Baſs. | | | 
Sur POSITION, in Arithmetic. See Pos iT Io. 
SUPPOSITORY, Surrostrokiu u, in Pharmary, a ſolid 
medicine thruſt up the ſundament, in lieu of a liquid 
one, or clyſter, where that would not be ſo convenient. 
The Latins call it ba/anus, becauſe anciently made in 
figure of an acorn» | 
It is uſually compoſed of common honey, mixed up with 
either ſoap or oil, and formed into pieces of the length 
and thickneſs of the little finger, only pyramidal. 2 
0 


Supporters have formerly been taken from ſuch animals as 


being an angel overthrowing a dragon; the dragon being, 


and barons; ſecondly, of all knights of the Garter, though _ 


knights of the Bath, who both receive on their creation a 


The Germans permit none but princes, and noblemen of 


Suppeſition is defined, by a late author, the uſing of two 
The harmony, Mr. Malcclm obſerves, is always to be full | 
lowed by concords, make what we, after the French, call 


Concords by ſuppoſition are thoſe where the continued 


mental baſs; whence ſuch concords always exceed the. 


concord is called the ſuperfluous fifth. The ſecond kind 


mental ſound, as in the concord of the fourth or eleventh; _ 


if it is a ſeventh below, i. e. if the ſuppoſed ſound be 
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the compoſition is ſometimes alſo added powder of ſcam- 
- mony, euphorbium, colocynthis, ſalt, aloes, & c. accord- 
ing to the caſe of the patient. 
On ſome occaſions, /uppoſitories are only a cut of bacon, 
a piece of tallow-candle, the ſtem of a leek, or the like 
matter, thruſt, like a tent, up the anus, to irritate the 
ſpincter muſcle, and oblige it to extrude the excrements. 
Some uſe a lozenge of ſugar, or a piece of linen rolled 
up, and dipt in ſalt-butter, which will occaſionally pro- 
duce effect. For ulcers of the rectum, the beſt ſuppe- 
fitories are made of mel. roſar. cum pulv. maſtic. myrrh. vel 
colophon.; thoſe compounded with euphorbium, aloes, 
and ſubſtances which give a ſtrong ſtimulus, are advan- 
tageouſly uſed to promote a difficult birth, or to expel 
the ſecundines, when they are preternaturally retained in 


the uterus. g 
The ſuppoſitory was invented for the convenience of ſuch 


uſed when the diſcaſe does not allow thereof. 


SUPPRESSION, formed from ſub, and premo, I preſs under, 


rent, or the like, | 5 

SUPPRESSION, in Grammar, denotes an omiſſion of certain 
words in a ſentence, which yet are neceffary to a full 
and perfect conſtruction. As, “ I come from my fa- 
ther's;” that is, „from my father's houſe.” 


guage ;z chiefly uſed for brevity and elegance. Some 
rules relating hetceto are as follow: 85 
19. Whenever a word comes to be tepeated in a fen- 


ſay, This is my maſter's horſe 3” not, This horſe is 
« my malter's horſe.” 
preſſed. . | 
And, 39, All words that uſe and cuſtom ſuppreſs in 
other languages, are to be ſuppreſſed in Etigliſh ; unleſs 
there be particular reaſons to the contrar x. 
SUPPRESSION, in Medicine, is applied to the humours that 


_ of the uſual outlet; 


Isch RIA, URiNE, MeENnSEs, Oe. 


Fhiloſophical Trahſactions, three caſes of an actual and 


lone lodged in the neck of the bladder; but in all 
which, on introducing the catheter, it was found that 
there was no {tone there, nor any urine in the bladder. 


great quantity of acids diluted largely with water; and 
in conſequence of this the urinary ſecretion was immedi- 
ately reſtored, and the patient ſoon voided it in a proper 
manner, and was reſtored to health without any farther 
uſe of medicines. Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 253. 


child, by the womb falling down, and preſhng on the 
urethra. - | | £5 | _ 
It is aiſo occaſioned by an INFLAMMATION of the Bad- 
der, a ſwelling of the hæmorrhoidal veins, hard feces 
lodged in the rectum, a ſtone in the bladder, excreſcences 


affections, &c. each of which cafes requires a particular 
treatment. It may be obſerved, in general, that in all 


trong diuretic medicines, or things of an-irritating na- 
ture, generally increaſe the danger. Buchan. See 
ISCHURIA and STRANGURY. 1 

Fre of SUPPRESSION, in Chemiſtry. See FIRE. 


in Medicine, the action whereby extravaſated blood, or 


* . 2%; n 8 
— * — * — — — — 


bus. See ABSCESS. | 


and ſpirituous parts of the blood; what is left behind, 
| thickens and puriſies by little and little; that is, its ſalts 
114 and ſulphurs difengage themſelves from the groſſer parts, 
wherein they were embarraſſed : theſe parts, thus diſ- 
1154 engaged, and acting on one another, bruiſe and break 


creates the heat of the part; whereby the matter is far- 
ther digeſted, and a pain and tenſion produced: at length 


White, by the mixture of its acid, ſulphurous, and acri- 
monious particles; as we ſee happen to ſulphurous alka- 
lis, when mixed with acids. | 
In {rppuraticn the ſolids are ruptured, the fluids are ex- 

I} travaſaied, and entering into a proceſs of reſolution with 

1 the broken fibres, procure for themſelves an evacuation, by 

ul puſhing outwardly through the teguments. In this caſe 

LN the indications are to dilute and ſoften the fluids, that 


as have an averſion to the taking of elyſters; or to be 


in Law, the extinction or annihilation of an office, right, 


Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very frequent in our lan- 


tence oftener than once, it is to be ſuppreſſed; Thus we 


29, Words that are neceſſarily implied may be ſup- 


are retained in the body by ſome obſtruction or ſtoppage 
Vie ſay, a ſuppreſſion of urine, of the menſes, &c: See 
 UPPRESSION of urine. There are commemorated in the 


total /uppreſſton of urine, ſuppoſed to proceed from a 


In all theſe caſes the ſame remedy was uſed ; that is, a 


A ſuppreſſion of urin ſometimes happens to women with 


in the urinary paſſages, a palſy of the bladder, hyiteric| 


of them mild and gentle applications are the ſafeſt, as 


SUPPURATION, formed from /ub, under, and pus, puris, 
other humours in the body, are ripened, or changed into 


The change is begun by a diſſipation of the moſt ſubtile 


each other, and thus excire x fermentation, which in- |. 


the blood loſes its natural colour, and becomes quite | 


SU PÞ 


the ſolids, that they may yield kindly, and ww 
ee e dly, and withoy FY 
When in tumors and phlegmons nature &.c 
dency to ſuppuration, or ripening, all roy WA, (en 
diſperſing medicines muſt be laid aſide, and . 
muſt be taken to forward the maturity of hike I 
tion, that 1s, to convert the ſtagnating blood m! 2 
matter; then to give a diſcharge, or vent. to ye 
rated matter, afterwards to eleanſe the part and f 15 
incarn, and heal it. ye nally to 
The firſt of theſe intentions, the ripetiinp of the c. un. 
1s to be promoted by ſuch of the Enel ; 
obſtruct the pores of the ſkin, as fats, oils, and "wy a 
medicines; as alſo the ſharp, pungent, and N 
gree, cauſtic medicines, which may be uſed in 10 
cataplaſms, or plaſters. Of the firſt kind are n 10 t 
marſhmallows, figs, linſeed, honey, crumb of Nb 
various animal fats, and the oils of lilies chamor * 
& c. and of the latter, or the ſharp and pungent ri Bos 
are garlic, onions, ſaffron, turpentine, and na 80 
ums, as galbanum, and ammoniacum ; 
8 of bread. ; I An of 
Medicines compounded of theſe are to be applied hor: 
the part, and the application frequently repeated, til te 
matter within is found to be ſufficiently ripened, b he 
ſoftneſs and whiteneſs of the tumor. But when 4 4 
ſceſs is ſmall, it is more convenient and ſufficient 0 
apply ſonie of the ripening plaſters, as diachylon wi 
the gums, or the like, till the /zppmr ation is pertected, 
Mr. Goulard recommends faturnine applications for ſup. 
purating tumors, though, Mr. Aikin obſerves, they do 
not ſeem to anſwer any one indication: for this purpoſe 
nothing can have a greater ſanction from practice tha 
wars 4 oe eee of warm emollient fomentations and cat. 
plaſms. | | 
Nor are internal remedies wholly to be neglected in cafes 
of this kind, eſpecially where the tumors are large, ordf 
conſequence. In theſe caſes, when the blood moves too 
flowly, which may be known by the pulſe, the patien 
mult be allowed to eat meat, and muſt take ſuch medi 
eines as are warm and ſtimulating ; by means of whith, 
and by the increaſed motion of the blood, the infpiſſated 
particles contained in the ſmaller veſſels will be the more 
eaſily converted into matter. 
Strong broths are very proper for this purpoſe, as alſothe 
uſe of wine, or ale, in moderation; and Venice treacle 
diaſcordium, and the confection of alkermes, are to be 
the medicines taken three or four times a day, and me- 
dicated teas, made of ſanders-wood, ſaſſafras, or cinte- 
mon. But, on the contrary, when the motion of tie 
blood is too violent, and the heat too great, cooling me- 
dicines are to be given, ſuch as the thin and water 
drinks, the ſubacid medicines, and nitre: bleeding, in 
ſmall quantity, is alſo often neceſſary in this caſe, But 
when the conſtitution is ſound, and the blood's motion 
regular, the uſe of internal medicines, to promote /- 
puration, is trifling, and may be altogether rejece, 
When by theſe means the matter is perfectly formed, 
the abſceſs is to be carefully opened by the ſurgeon) and 
the matter diſcharged, after which the wound 15 to be 
cleanſed and healed in the common way. Heiſters 
Surg. p. 183. Aikin's Obſ. on the external Ute of Pe- 
parations of Lead, &c. p. 49, Ke. 
SUPPURATIVES, or SUPPURATING medicines, are life 
ners, or medicines that promote ſuppuration. 5 F 
Suppuratives are all hot; by which means, increalng : 
warmth of the part, they reſolve the humour into 2 fl 
Such are mallows, melilot, lily-roots, diachylon, pelltoſſ 
fi2s, aromatic gums, meals, Cc. | Ps 
SUPPUTATION. See COMPUTATION. 2 
SUPRACOSTALES, in Anatomy, muſcles irregulaty , 
angular, and ſituated on the back part of the ribs, ! 
the vertebræ, commonly called levatores coffarum: 10 
Each of theſe is fixed by one tendinous extremity m g 
ich li he articulation 
tranſverſe apophyſis, which lies above t Ab⸗ 
each rib, and to the neighbouring ligament * 120 5 


, in ſome de- 


vertebra of the back. From thence the * ww 
down obliquely, increaſing in breadth as . 1 Ade 
and are inſerted in the back part of the on = tha 
following rib: ſome of the fibres often paſs 110. ir bf 
rib, and are fixed in one or more of the _— 0 

ſeveral digitations, which lie at à pee! an nt 

the vertebræ, in proportion as they un * derable al 
inferior ribs theſe digitations are more conte 
in the ſuperior. Ix 
'The 2 are powerful aſſſtants 2 
cos Als in their common action, 45 

very juſtly termed levatores coſtarum. 
SUPRACOSTAL ts /ongi, in Anatomy» 


ebe 
elo 


the pus may be formed free from irritation, and to relax 
0 f i | 


heyen to thoſe muſcles of the loins, 
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found one-third of what was in the firſt; the reſt being 
waſted in ſcum. | | 
By thus paſſing, ſucceſſively, a number of coppers, the 
ſugar juice is purified, thickened, and rendered fit to be 
converted into any of the kinds of /ugar hereafter men- 
tioned. The ſize of the ſeveral coppers always dimi- 
niſhes from the firſt to the laſt; each being furniſhed 
with a furnace, to give an heat proportionable to the 
degree of coction the juice has received. In ſome 1 
ſugar-works there are alſo particular coppers for the 
boiling and preparing of the ſcums. | 
F. Labat mentions ſeveral different #inds of ſugars, pre- 
pared in the Caribbees, viz. Crude ſugar, or muſcovado ; 
ſtrained, or brown ſugar ; earthed, or white ſugar in pow- 
der; refined ſugar, either in powder or loaves; royal 
ſugar z, candied ſugar ; ſugar of fine ſyrup ; ſugar of coarſe 
ſyrup 3 ſugar of the ſcum. 


SUGAR, crude, or muſcovado, 1s that firſt drawn from the 


juice of the cane; and whereof all the reſt are compoſed. 


he method of making it is that already deſcribed as for | 
ſugar in the general. We need only add, that when | 


taken out of the ſixth copper, it is put into a cooler, 
where, ſtirring it briſkly together, it is let ſtand to ſettle, 


SUGAR, ftrained, or brown, though ſomewhat whiter and 


till a cruſt of the thickneſs of a crown-piece be formed | 
thereon. The cruſt being formed, they ſtir it up again, | 
then put it into veſſels, where it ſtands to ſettle till it be 


fit to barrel. 


harder, does not differ much from the crude /ugar ; 
though it is held a medium between this laſt and the 


_ earthed ſugar z which is the white powder ſugar. 


The preparation of this is the ſame as that of the muſco- 


8 


8 


SUGAR of ſyrup, or treacle. 


| laſt is the beſt. 


being grown dear, endeavours have been uſed to make | 


UGAR of the ſcum. T 


vado, with this difference, that, to whiten it, they ſtrain 
the liquor through blankets, as it comes out of the firſt 
copper. The invention of ſtrained /ugar is owing to the 
Engliſh, who are more careful than their neighbours in 
the preparation thereof; for they not only ſtrain it, but, 
when boiled, put it into ſquare wooden forms, or moulds, 


of a pyramidal figure; and when it has purified itſelf | 


well, they cut it in pieces, dry it in ſtoves, and barrel 


it up. See Refining of SUGAR, infra. 


UGAR, earthed, is that which is whitened by means of | 


earth laid on the top of the forms it is put in to purge. 
itſelf. See Refining of SUGAR, mY | 

is is all made of the ſcum of the 
two laſt coppers thoſe of the former being reſerved for 
the making of rum. | 


The ſcum deſtined to make /ugar is kept in a veſſel for | 
that purpoſe, and is boiled every morning in a copper ſet | 


apart for that uſe. With the ſcum, is put into the 
copper a fourth part of water, to retard the boiling, and 
give time for its purging ; when it begins to boil, the 
uſual ley is put in, and it is carefully ſcummed: when 
almoſt enough boiled, lime and alum-water are thrown 
in; and when it is ready to be taken out, they ſprinkle 
it with a little powdered alum. 


rups that run from gar. The firſt from the barrels of 
raw ſugar, which is the coarſeſt of all; the ſecond, from 
the forms, or moulds, after they are perforated, and be- 
fore they receive their earth; the third, that coming 
from the forms after they have had their earth ; which 


The coarſe ſyrups ſhould only be uſed for rum, but ſugar 


ſome hereof, and that with tolerable ſucceſs, They are | 


- firſt clarified with lime-water : and, when boiled, are 


put up in barrels, with a /ugar-cane in the middle, to 


make them purify themſelves. After twenty days, a 


quantity of coarſe earth is thrown in, to make them caſt 


the remainder of their ſyrup, and fit them to be returned 


into a crude ſugar. The Dutch and German refiners 
firſt raught the iſlanders how to turn their treacle into 


| ſugar. | 


The ſecond ſyrup is wrought ſomewhat differently: after 
the copper it is to be boiled in is half full, eight or ten 
quarts of lime-water are caſt in; it is then boiled with a | 


briſk fire, and carefully ſcummed ; ſome add a ley, and 
others none. F. Labat takes the former method to be 


the better, though it requires more trouble and attention. 


This /ugar may be earthed alone, or at leaſt, with the 


heads of loaves, the dried tops, and ſuch other kinds of 


ſugars as may not be mixed with the true earthed ſugar, | 


nor yet with the crude ſugar. 

For the third ſyrup, after boiling and ſcumming it as the 
former, they put it inſtantly into coolers, the bottoms 
whereof are covered half an inch thick with white ſugar 
very dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well ſtir- 
red to incorporate the two together, This done, they 
ſtrew the ſurface over with the ſame pounded ſugar, to 
the thickneſs of one-fifth of an inch, this aſſiſting the 
ſ«gar in forming its grain. When ſettled, and the cruſt 


There are three kinds of ſy- | 


| 


, 


ſix inches diameter. 


SUGAR, 2 of, is the art of purifying ſugar, and of 
5 
The excellence of Mu ſcovado ſugars, or ſuch as have ng 


gently removed 


pours this mixture into each pan. 


that any remaining ſoulneſs may be 
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gathered at the top, a hole is made in the crup . | 
14 
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The curious in the whole art of Jugar-making or the 
reducing vegetable juices to what we call Hagar, b et 
preſſion, decoction, clarification, graining, claying, 
cryitallization, will find farther accounts and diredlio 
in the ſeveral proceſſes of this art, in Piſo's Hiſt, Ind 0 
Angelus Sala's Saccharologia; in Dr. Slare's Trexifs 0 
Sugars; and in Sir Hans Sloane's Hiſtory of Jamal. 
There are alſo ſeveral valuable papers on theſe ſubjeQsin 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | . 


giving it a ſuperior degree of whiteneſs and ſolidity, 
been refined by the planter, but are ſent home in the 
moſt crude ſtate, conſiſts in their whiteneſs, dryneſs or 
freeneſs, cleanneſs, and ſharpneſs or ſtrength. The ju 
dicious refiner. decides upon theſe ſeveral qualities by the 
eye, the touch, and the taſte. | 


Ihe firſt operation in the proceſs of refining is that of 
clearing the pans; previous to which they are charged, by 


throwing about ſix quarts of freſh bullock's blood (called 


ſpice) into each pan, and filling it with lime-water to 


about half the height from the bottom to the part in 
which the brace is fixed ; and when theſe are well ſtirred 
together, the pan is filled to the brim with raw /ugur. 


This maſs, with a moderate fire, will in about two hours 


be brought to the verge of boiling heat; but it ſhould 
not be allowed actually to boil; and in this time the 
earthy particles of the /ugar, and other adventitious in- 

urities, will be ſeparated from it by the effect of the 
— and the cleanbng quality of the ſpice, and throvn 
up to the ſurface. About two quarts of ſpice are added 
to each pan, within the firſt hour after the fires are 
lighted. The ſcum thus produced, which is uſually from 


four to ten inches thick, is fit to be taken off, when the 


ſurface appears black and dry, and not greaſy and it is 
with a broad ſkimmer into a portable 
tub, and conveyed into the ſcum ciſtern. Having done 
this, the panman ſtirs together a ladle full of ip 
(e. gr. about a quart), and a_ quantity of Jime-water 0 
gr. one or two gallons as the caſe may require); al 
When the ſugar 5 
again brought to a ſcalding heat, it throws up 4 a 
ſcum, not ſo foul as the fir{t, which is removed 25 
fore. He then adds a freſh quantity of ſpice, bur kei 
than the former, and repeats this operation, till the 1 
gar caſts up a clean milky froth, which indicates 
the impurity is wholly extracted. The I:quor 15" 


ſometimes examined with a bright ſilver or metal hou 
diſcovered. | In the 


making of double loaves, powder loaves, or Vt 1 


ſingle loaves, it is uſual to heighten the natural colour! 
the ſugar by the addition of a little blue. For vor 
poſe, when the pans are almoſt clear, the * ach 
about ſix penny weights troy of the fineſt r LO of 
powdered and filtered through a piece © per . 
blanketing in a baſon of freſh Water, and we he /e 
gether in the baſon, is thrown into each ph Frag 
gar being once raiſed in the pan after this 5 the | 
groſſer particles of the colour are taken off 1 the fi 
ſcum, and the remainder is iir.orporated vun 

in the pan. anel 
The 3 having brought the ſug yy 3 
ſtate, prepares to ip it ff or to ſhift it 110 Jen gut 
to another: this is done by means of a dali ci 
laid along the pans, and opening into the clan e 


its . ars, 18 1 
tern, Over this ciſtern, upon larg® iron bath 8 © 
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about Gxteen inches deep, in which a 


ver. Fre is faſtened ; and through this blanket 


an © 

* ar liquor paſſes out of the gutter; and | 
and ket the ſar Ka of Ga is uſually added. Hav- 
8 = afured the quantity of liquor in the ciſtern with a 
3 Nen e by inches, the panman pumps back into 
1 6 either the ſixth or ninth part of the whole, as 
ee ted by the ſuperviſor or boiler; and the pans 
f al fapplied together by means of a trough. When 
= done, the Fe is ſtirred up to a conſiderable de- 
r "of fierceneſs; and then commences a new opera- 
5 viz. the evaporation. In this part of the proceſs 
2 '« work being divided into three fillings), the pan- 
2 Tag into the pan one-ninth part of the quantity 
my ciſtern, which in a few ſeconds begins to boil, 
ind muſt be continued in a boiling ſtate, but not with 
wa -ntenſe a fire; and to prevent the ſugar from boiling | 
an to the ſurface of the pan, or from boiling over, he 
1 a ſmall quantity (viz. a piece 58 large as a nutmeg or 
online as the caſe may require) of butter or greaſe into 
the boiling liquor. Here it is to be obſcrved, that ſugar 
ſhould boil low in the pan, and yet not too flat like wa- 
ter; for by riſing hollow from the bottom, the neceſſary 
eraporation is retarded, and the ſugar is expoſed to the 
ation of the fire for a longer time than it ought to be. 
In a ſpace of time from twelve to thirty minutes, the 
evaporation will have produced its effect, and the ſugar 
acquire the requiſite degree of viſcouſneſs. This ſtate 
will be indicated by yarious circumſtances; as by the 
bubbles dragging he »vily over the ſurface of the boiling 
maſs, and by the clammy liquid falling in ropes from 
the proof-ſtick z but principally by that teſt which is 
called the proof. For this purpoſe the boiler draws the | 
| flick out of the boiling liquor with his right hand, and 
placing his left thumb upon the ſugar, draws it acroſs 


uch of the ſugar as will hang upon it; he then by 
— of a — placed in a black box, called the 
proof-box, and by repeated trials (drawing the /ugar to 
2 thread between his thumb and fore-finger) determines | 
when the evaporation is complete; and when this is de- 
cided, the fire is ſmothered, and nearly quenched. The 
| hot ſugar liquor is then removed by means of baſons out 
of the pans into coolers, two or three gallons being left 
in each pan to prevent the bottom from being ſcorched ; 
and the pans are again ſupplied with a quantity of liquor 
for the next evaporation. The liquor in the coolers 1s 
ently ſtirred to prevent a cruſt from forming on its ſur- 
8 When the ſecond quantity is brought to proof, 
and ſkipped off into the coolers, the pans are ſupplied 
with a ſimilar quantity; and while this is boiling, that 
part of the proceſs of refining, called granulation, 1s pur- 
ſued. For this purpoſe the ſugar is diſturbed in the 
coolers by an inſtrument, called an oar, and reſembling | 
the oar of a boat : the violent motion thus continued for 
ſeveral minutes, ſerves to deſtroy the viſcouſneſs of the | 
ſugar, and to complete the granulation. Upon this ope- 


ration much of the beauty and ſucceſs of the manufac- | 


ture depends; for if the ſugars are not ſtirred enough, 
the grain of the refined % gar will be large and looſe, 
and its colour not ſufficiently white ; but if it be ſtirred 
too much, the grain will be broke, the /u7ar will be diſ- 


united in its parts, and though cloſe and ſmooth, with- | 


out luſtre 3 and it will loſe conſiderably of its due weight. 
When the third ſkipping is boiled, and the coolers ſuſh- 
ciently ſtirred, the contents of the pans are removed to 


for the day is completed. 
fillings is preciſely the ſame. 
he next operation in refining is conducted in that part 
of the ground floor of a ſugar houſe, which is denomi- 
nated the fill-houſe, becauſe all the upper floors of the 
houſe are to be filled from his; and this operation con- 
liſts in filling the moulds with the three ſkippings con- 
tamed in the coolers. The moulds, in the form of in- 
verted cones, previouſly prepared by ſoaking and waſh- 
ing them, and {topping their apertures with wet linen 
"285, are placed fide by fide, and in rows two or three 
deep: their number is to ſuffice for the quantity of li- 
quor in the toolers, which is eſtimated by che number of 


bel bre up by other moulds (commonly ſuch as are 
token) placed with the broad end downwards, in front 


vt the outward ; | 
called ſlayers. Aer by Way of abutment: theſe are 
coolers, in order. 


1 out of the coolers in ſucceſſion, and not all at 
once (unleſs the fillings are ſmall, in loaves, and always 


n lumps) into baſons conveniently ſtuated; and theſe 
ae Carried into the fill 


the ſtick, carrying away upon the end of his thumb as“ 


the coolers as before ; and thus the firſt ſtage of boiling | 
| The courſe with the other two 


ons which were ſkipped off from the paus; and they | | 


ſugar, being previouſly ſtirred in the | 
thoroughly to mix each ſkipping, is 


-houſe, where as much of the /u- 
| 8 's poured into each mould as will fill about ow 


SUG 


of its capacity; the fande dan antity is again poured int) 
each; and hs third tim ihey 8 fs the brim. 
The moulds being filled, the next operation, which is 
that of ſtirring the ſugar in them, is called hauling, and 
is deſigned to prevent an adheſion to the mould, and to 
lay the grain of the maſs even and regular through all irs 
parts. In this. buſineſs each man takes a tool, made of 
wainſcot, and called a knife, and in fize proportioned to 
that of the mould to be ſtirred: with this tool, keeping 
his hand over the centre of the mould, he ſcrapes the 
ſugar from its ſides by ſucceſſive ftrokes downwards, car- 
ried all round ; and when two revolutions are performed, 
the ſugar is allowed to reſt ſome minutes, until it has ac- 
quired ſome firmneſs. The moulds, being ſlirred round 
three or four times according to the direction of the 
boiler, are no more diſturbed till they are pulled up. 

The proceſs already deſcribed relates to ſugar once re- 
fined, called fingle loaves ; double loaves are uſually 
cleared with the whites of eggs inſtead of ſpice (two 
hundred of which are neceſſary to each pan) and with 
freſh water inſtead of lime- water. With reſpect to the 
proof, one rule only can be laid down; viz. the ſugar 
muſt be boiled higher as the moulds which contain it are 
increaſed in ſize. 

The order of a refining is uniformly this: to begin the 
firſt day with the fineſt ſugar intended. to be wrought, 
and to proceed daily with /ugar of a lower quality, and 
of courſe to begin with ſmall loaf-moulds, and to uſe 


larger moulds progreſſively; ſo that the browneſt /ugar 


will be put into large lump moulds; for this ſugar works 
beſt in large maſſes, and it is likewiſe more in demand 
in England than the finer kinds. The uſe of this diſtri- 
bution of a refining is to enable the boiler to make a 
more advantageous diſpoſition of his ſyrups and ſcums. 
The order of the firſt twelve days is uſually as follows: 
firſt day, double loaves; ſecond and third days, powder 
loaves z fourth, fifth, and ſixth, ſingle loaves ; ſeventb, 
Pruſſian lumps; eighth, Canary, or pattern lumps; ninth, 


_ tenth, eleventh, and twelſth days, large lumps. To 


theſe twelve days are added four or five more in a part 
of the proceſs called baſtard boiling ; and theſe ſixteen or 
ſeventeen days conſtitute a complete ſeries, denominated 
a complement or reſining. | | F | 
From this digreſſion let us now return to the fill-houſe; 
where the ſecond and third fillings having been boiled 
off, and paſſed from the coolers into the moulds, in the 
manner already deſcribed, the panman proceeds to make 
over the ſcum which was taken off the pans in the morn- 
ing, in order to extract the remaining /ugar from it: the 
method of doing this will be hereafter explained. When 
it is finiſhed, the pans are, loaded for the work of the 
following day. In the evening, when the new made 
goods are cool, and fit for removal without damage, they 
are pulled up into that floor of the houſe which is beſt _ 
ſuited for receiving them, and where a proper number 
of well ſorted pots are placed in ranks for this purpoſe. 
The up-ſtairs man plucks out from the point of every 
one the ſtopper or rag; and pricks them in the point 
with an aw, the ſize of which is proportioned to the 
mould; and they are then ſet upon the pots. | 
The contents of the moulds, cleared by the preceding 
operations of their earthy particles and water, conſiſt of 
the vegetable ſalt, and an oily matter, now called Hhrupb, 
but which, after the final extraction of the ſalts, will be 
called melaſſes. For the ſeparation of theſe there is re- 
auired a ſeries of operations, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of filtering or draining. In twenty-four 
hours aſter the loaves have been placed upon the pots, 
the quantity of ſyrup which will have exudcd from the 
aperture of each, will fill more than half of the pot on 
which it ſtands. When the ſtate of the loaves has been 
examined, by drawing one or two loaves of each filling 
out of their mou'ds, if the ſyrups are not in a digeſting 
ſtate, they are leſt unclayed for two or three days longer, 
and the warmth. of the room in which they ſtand is ſome- 
what increaſed; but if they manifeſt a proper appear- 
ance, they are prepared for receiving the firſt clay, which 
is laid on either the next or the third day. The green 
new made loaves are judged to bear a healthy and pro- 
miſing appearance, when the ſyrups have quitted the 
broad part of the loaf, and are evenly drawn together; 
and when the whole ſurface has a compact and ſmooth 
appearance, they are fit to receive clay. When the ſy- 
rup hath ſcarcely deſcended from the top or face of the 
cone; when the head, i. e. the narrow and moiſt end, 
is not evenly drawn off to a line; it is concluded, that 
the ſugar is overboiled, or of an ill quality ; the ſyrups 
are not in a ſtate of digeſtion; and time is given, and 
heat added, to make them fit to receive the clay, On 
the other hand, if the moilture is ſhrunk and ſettled, 


aud of a pale colour juſt round the apex of n cone, 
| there 


there is reaſon to apprehend that the ſugary is under- 
boiled, or too free; in which caſe the ſurface or coat will 
appear looſe, and want that ſmoothneſs which the well- 
boiled loaves exhibit. When this is the caſe, they muſt 
be lightly clayed, and care muſt. be taken, that the clay 
be not too thin or wet. Before the clay is laid on, the 
thin cruſt, which had been formed round the edge of the 
mould by the motion of the hauling knife, is ſcraped 
from 4 loaf into the receiving box, and by preſſing 
the face of the loaf with that part of the hand which is 
neareſt the wriſt, a ſmall concavity is made for receiving 
the firſt clay, as well as a proper ſolidity to the bed on 
which it is intended to reſt. 7 gi 
The firſt or green ſyrup is now taken away, and poured 
into large earthen jars, called gathering-pots 3 and the 
empty pots are returned to receive the moulds which had 
been taken from them. When they are returned to their 
proper places, a ſmall ladle-full of wet clay is poured on 
the face of each loaf. 'This firſt, or green clay, dries up 
in five or fix days, and forms a cake, which is taken off, 
and laid by for future uſe. When the clay is removed, 
the whole ſurface of the loaf will be. found to have| 
ſhrunk under it; and the loaf is become concave in the 
middle. With a tool, called a bottoming trowel, the ſu- 
ar which adheres to the ſides of the mould is cut away 
by an horizontal movement; and a ſmall quantity of 
ſcrapings, or of lumps broken down for this purpoſe, is 
added to the looſe /ugar which the trowel had cut; and 
they are preſſed down together on the ſurface, till the 
whole has been brought to a good level, and to a mode- | 
rate degree of firmneſs for bearing the next clay. 


On the following day the loaves are clayed a ſecond time ; | 


and when this clay is dry, it is removed like the former; 
and each loaf is drawn out of its mould, and carefully 

examined; and this part of the proceſs is called over ſee- 

ing. Double loaves, fine powder loaves, and fine ſingle 


loaves, will ſometimes, under this clay, be found neat, | 


i. e. the redneſs or brownneſs will have quitted the loaf, 
and the head, though ſtill moiſt, will appear perfectly 
free from diſcolouration. The workman, however, in 
order to be farther ſatisfied, cuts off the heads of two or 
three loaves with the trowel; and if he is ſatisfied, theſe 
loaves are to be clayed no more; but he proceeds to the 
operation of bruſhing off, i. e. of ſcraping off the irre- 
gularities and impurities occaſioned by the contact with | 
the clay with an iron tool, called a bru/hing hook z and 
with one corner of this a number or letter is ſcratched 


which is uſually laid on in a thinner maſs than the for- 
mer. If his loaves are not yet quite finiſhed, he puts a 
little freſh moiſture on the back of the overſeen clay, and 

thus effects his purpoſe. | 


The loaves being now rendered neat and bruſhed off, 


muſt ſtand ſome days in the moulds to acquire face, or | 
that ſtony hardneſs of ſurface, which will enable them | 
to ſtand firm, when they are turned down out of the 
moulds ; and during this time they are once or twice 

| looſened in the moulds by a gentle blow on a ſtool, or 
_ againſt a poſt 3 and thus the coats are improved by pre- 
venting adheſion to the moulds, and facilitating the pre- 
cipitation of the remaining moiſture. The windows are 
opened to let in air, if the weather be dry; and the 
points or noſes are alſo examined, which will ſometimes 
melt away, whilit the above operation is eſfeCting. | 
When theſe ſymptoms appear, the workman proceeds to 
turn down his loaves, by taking the moulds from the 
pots, covering the floor with . brown paper, and 
turning each loaf down with its mould over it. They 
are uſually turned down either upon the ſtove-head, or 
in ſome warm place; becauſe by being left uncovered, 


and expoſed to the action of cold air, the moiſture re- 


maining in the head will not deſcend into the body of the 

| loaf, and be equally diſperſed ; but remaining in the 
head, would ſpoil and disfigure the loaf; partly by the 
ſyrup's coagulating, and becoming unfit to deſcend be- 
tween the fine interſtices of the concrete body, and 
partly from the aftriftion of the ſolid particles. With 
theſe precautions, in twenty-four hours the moiſture is 
apparently diſperſed, and the cone afſumes throughout 
an uniform appearance. The loaves are then taken off 
the floor, ſeparately examined, and cleared of any diſco- 
loured ſpecks with a ſmall knife; and are either papered 
and ſet in the ſtove, or elſe are placed in the ſtove with- 
out paper, as the caſe may require. If any of them have 
ſtill a remaining yellowneſs in the head, the point is cut 


off, and they are then called ſpot-loaves. They remain | 


in the ſtove five, ſix, or ſeven days, till they are entirely 
dry, and are then fit for ſale and uſe. The management 
above ſtairs in the courſe of this one day's work is nearly 
the ſame, whether the ſugar be fine or coarſe. 


Brown ſugars wrought in large moulds require more 


clay than fine ſugars in ſmall moulds: n 


(though ſome boilers ſtir them much) 


in a fluid ſtate; and this can only be effected by the u- 


ing the operation of draining, exceed in bulk and weigh 
the whole quantity of loaf or lump ſugar, and are, there 


quiry relating to the uſe of /yrups, produced from a day' 
work of ſugar once refined in loaves. When the loa 
are prepared to receive the firſt clay, the ſyrup is col. 
fifty to ſixty pounds of ſyrup : this is called green Gif, 


teen gathering pots from each pan of goods. The next 


| | | ſyrup, called ſecond runnings, is commonly colleded 
upon the level face of the loaf. To thoſe loaves, which!“ | 


are not found neat, the workman gives a third clay; | 


| ſugar, and after a ſufficient evaporation are poured ut 


from the pans ; the ſyrup pipe diſcharging its contents 


that may be allowed /cateris paribus 


6 a | 
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that lumps ſhould be made neat; but 1 h di. re 
practice to cut off the wet head from every b OR 
to leave no remaining redneſs ; theſe wet ti 4 ; 
lump headings, are received into a large mouly, 
placed upon a pot to drain, and when dry are melt 1 
making double loaves, or for improving powder mes 
or elſe they are bruiſed and mixed with hr 
tom up, i. e. to defend the face of loaves, 
before they receive clay. Large lum 
claying four times. And it may be o 
that Raves of every kind require m 
them forward, as they fink in quality, 
'The materials for double loaf boiling are made from 
fined /ugar, and frequently from loaves or lumps bo 1 
for that purpoſe. But thoſe who are moſt curious i iN 
fabrick, chuſe to make lumps for this purpoſe which 
called melters : they are low boiled, and ſtirred but th 

„ in or 

ſerve the ſtrength of the ſugar unimpaired. * 7 
ble loaves are kept in a room of the temperature if. 
common parlour; a little warmth is ſufficient for 4 
der loaves, and fine ſingle loaves; inferior kw al 
lumps of a middling quality, require warmth ; bue the 
browneſt lumps and baſtar ds thrive in a giowing heat 
Every ſort of refined /ugar will bear and require more 
heat in proportion as it is higher boiled; for the brown 
ſyrup matter will not quit the denſer, unleſs it be key 


lone; 
uſhingg to bir. 
oF Other 

$ Irequently nee 
ſerved in Ay 
ore heat to bring 


tion of heatz and, moreover, the fluid parts of high 
boiled goods muſt be more viſcous than thoſe of goods 
which have been leſs bound up by fire. 

The abe which are diſcharged from refined ſagar du. 


fore, of great importance in this manufactory; and upon 
the proper management of them much of its ſucceſs de. 
pends. It will be proper, therefore, to purſue the in- 


lected into gathering pots, each of which contains from 


on. account of the new or green ſtate of the loaves from 
which it runs, and the quantity of it is uſually about fi. 


when the ſecond clay is removed, and amounts in qua. 
5 to about eight gathering pots per pan. The third and 
laſt collection is made after the moulds are finally r- 
moved from the pots; it is called drippings, and is avout 
five gathering pots per pan. However, ſome workmen, 
collect their ſyrups oftener than thrice. The ſyrups of 
every kind of refined ſugar increaſe in fineneſs and v 
lue, the later they exude from the moulds. As for tix 
appropriation of them, the green or low ſyrups are boiled 
away on the days next after the concluſion of refining: 
they are taken into the pans without the addition of al 


large moulds ; and under the name of brd ſgar fm 
a principal article in the ſugar trade. The finer ſyrup 
are all incorporated with /ugar, and a proportion of then 
is daily brought down through the ſyrup pipes inte the 
ciſtern at the ſame time in which the /ugar is firſt ſkipped 


into the clarifying baſket, ſo that the ſyrup, 48 well a 
the ſugar, paſſes through the blanket; and it 15 pute 
back from the ciſtern into the pans. 


'The following eſtimates exhibit the quantity of fm 
to a given quant. 
of /ugar; viz. for double loaves, fix gathering 15 a 
pan; for powder loaves, ten ditto ; for fine ſingle o . 
| fifteen ditto; for middling ditto, twenty one's 
brown ſingle loaves, and Canary Jumps, twenty 
_ ditto z for lumps, thirty or forty ditto. 
With the neceſlary allowances for pa! U 
ſtances, the ſeveral ſorts of ſyrups ma) be aur 
priated in the following manner. Gree ne bi 
kind may be mixed with raw , W m 
making of goods, two degrees in quality 7 m_ 
thoſe trom which theſe ſyrups were produce "ted wit 
runnings of every kind are fit to be ee were po 
goods one degree below thoſe from which rc, 3 
duced. Drippings may be uſed with 74 15 gol gs 
other proper materials, in making the ſame cher word 
from which they had been ſupplied. In oe 
the green ſyrup of double Joaves wou] 


«would go in l 
ing lingle loaves; the ſecond running would youll 


a1 26 
compoſition of powder loaves, 2nd 2 — 
enter into the ſubſtance of other rg ; iled 
the green ſyrup of large lumps wany 558 ib 
baſtards,' the ſecond running would make? dripp%Þ 


\ 


ticular ccum. 


1 
97 
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4opings added to proper ſugar, would be united there- 
ac in the production of other lumps. 

a better 
7 * ann fyrups that are too good to make baſtards, or 
gp ade of ſuch ſyrups, and a ſmall portion of cheap 

” bad ugar which is too poor to make lumps. In the 
45 cafe they are called ſugar pieces; but in either all 
ww rup that comes from them is boiled again either to | 
my \ ſtards, or other pieces, according to 'its good- 
po © whereas the ſyrup that runs from baſtards is al- 
pe afidered as a caput mortuum, and no efforts are 
obtain any ſugar from it, but it is put into calks, 

nd fold under the denomination of melaſſes. It is, 
gerede worth the boiler's attention to keep all the 

voht of ſugar poſſible in his baſtards; and for this pur- 
Ar he boils them as high as he may venture, without 
incurring the danger ot making ſtopped baſtards, i. e. 
baſtards from which the melaſſes will not run; which 
may be owing either to the ill quality of the materials, 
or to overboiling. But as the ſyrup of pieces 1s to be 
boiled again, a good workman never exhauſts it by over- 
boiling. The materials, of which baſtard and pieces are 
compoſed, . | 
treated of, have not an equal diſpoſition to concrete ; 
and, therefore, it is found neceſſary to give them ſome 
aid, in order to effect the 8 granulation: this is 
done by taking grain (which we ſhall preſently explain) 
into the coolers. Theſe inferior productions are ſtirred, 
neither in the coolers nor in the moulds, any more than 


ways CO 
made to 


ſcraper, juſt ſufficient 
hot fluid maſs. | | 
In order to illuſtrate the formation of this grain, we may 
obſerve, that the ſtrong particles of ſugar which are ca- 
pable of concretion, have evidently a greater degree of 


cles deſcend, and would paſs into the pots if there were 
any. paſſage for them ; but the ſtopper is not taken out 
of the moulds of theſe goods until five, fix, ſeven, or 
eight days after they have been i my up; for they want 
tine to harden, and cannot ſafely be leſt unſtopped. 
Having reached the lower part of the mould, they are 
formed into ſmall ſtony ſubſtances of the nature of candy, 
and when the ſtoppers are withdrawn, theſe ſmall ſtones 


properly called baſtard grain. 


in another mould is preſerved the grain, which uſually 
lorms a ſtratum about two inches broad, beginning about 
ſour inches from the point of the mould. The baſtards 
and pieces are then put into the ſtove, and in five, fix, 
or ſeven days, will be found dry enough; for they muſt 
ot, like lumps and loaves, be rendered perfectly dry. 


the mill as poſſible, and ground all together: or the 


middle aud face, are ground together; or ſometimes the 
baltard or piece is divided into three parts, which are 
ground ſeparately, and ſold at different prices. 

We thall now cloſe this article with a ſhort account of 
the method of making over ſcums, and the application of 
their produce. The reſiner extracts from the ſcum of 
4 /agars every particle of /qgar which it is in his power to 
that it appears to be a mere earth reſembling garden mould, 
e ſells it to a {cum-boiler, 


the ſcum of fine treble or double loaves is often put 


= the pans again without any proceſs, and mixed with 
ſugar for the production of inferior goods : but, in 
general, the ſe 
| os mg ſer the boiling of the ſugar is finiſhed. The 
«10d is this: the panman, having put about three 


tubs of the ſcum, each tub containing 


kind of baſtards, which are either | 


not abounding with. ſalts like thoſe already | 


by a ſmall movement round the coolers, with an iron | 
to incorporate the grain with the | 


denſity than the oily or aqueous. When the hot fluid is | 
poured into a baſtard or piece mould, theſe denſer parti- | 


remain near the point of the mould, and form what is 
Baſtards and pieces are uſually clayed but twice, and 
when dry enough, are knocked out of the moulds, their | 


wet heads being cut off into a large mould placed to re- 
ceire them, and they are called ba/{ard-heading, or /mear ; | 


They are then taken out and piled in a room, as near | 


rown tip is cut off, and the other two parts called the | 


n, and after he has reduced the ſcum to ſuch a ſtate |_ 


; who again tries it over the | 
e, and extracts a ſmall quantity of ſweet liquor out of it. 


ſcum of each day's work is made over in the | 


9varts of ſpice into his pan, d li t il the| 
E pan be four fif pan, draws ume-wa oy until the 
app” Ms aber LIM full without the pan brace; to this he 
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gether, and a ſtrong board, called a ſcum- board, is laid 
upon the bags with ſeveral weights upon the board to 
ihe down the ſcum. In the ſpace of an hour or an 
our and a half, the bag ſhould be twiſted and preſſed ; 
and the liquor, which ouzes plentifully through the bag, 
is uſually taken into the pans the next morning; its 
thinneſs renders it uſeful in clearing the pans, and if any 
groſs matter hath paſſed through the bags, it is drawit 
off with the reſt of the ſcum of the ſagar when cleared. 
The ſcum, as it is taken from the pan, is called fat ſcum, 
and the liquid matter drawn from it bears the ſame ap- 
pellation; in contradiſtinction to the poor meagre liquor, 
which is exprefſed from the ſame ſcum when they are 
made over a ſecond time, by an operation much like the 
former. After preſſing and draining, the exhauſted re- 
mains, under the name of for ond ware is either burnt 
in the cockell, or delivered to the ſcum-boiler at a very 
low rate. 'The produce of over-made ſcums muſt be 
uſed immediately, or it muſt be ſhortened i. e. boiled thick; 
otherwiſe it will turn ſour and do great harm : for acidity 
is a conſtant enemy and deſtroyer of ſugar. 
The liquor drawn from theſe ſcums is commonly uſed in 
baſtard boiling, or in the browneſt lumps. There is a 
large proportion of the fat ſcum uſually left of every re- 
fining, to be made over during the baſtard boiling : it is 
common to ſet by the firſt or groſſeſt ſcum for this pur- 
poſe, and to keep ſeparate the finer and later ſcums, 
which are made over day by day in the manner already 
deſcribed : the liquor thus obtained from the fat ſcums, 
being full of ſugar, is very uleful to the baſtards, fortify- 
ing the ſyrups, and promoting their ſtrength and adheſion, 
The Editor is indebted for the materials which have ſup- 
plied this article, and thoſe on the manufacture of su- 
G AR=candy, and the conſtruction of a $UGaR-houſe, to the 
kind communication of Mr. Griffin, an eminent ſugar- 
reſiner in London. N 
The duty on raw ſugar imported is 125. 3 Fd. per hun- 
dred, which is allowed on exportation. The drawback 
on exportation of lumps, ſingle loaves, powder ditto, 
and double loaves is 1/. 6s. per hundred, and on tips, mid- 
dles, faces, and candy 11s. 8d. per hundred. 
SUGAR-candy, faccharum candum, or cryſtallinum, is ſugar 
depurated and cryſtallized. See Canvpr. 
The /ugar to be uſed herein is firſt diſſolved in a weak 
lime-water, then clarified, ſcummed, ſtrained through a 
cloth, and boiled, and put in forms or moulds, that are 
_ traverſed with little rods, to retain the ſugar as it cryſtal- 
lizes. Theſe forms are ſuſpended in an hot ſtove, with 
a pot underneath, to receive the ſyrup that drops out at 
the hole in the bottom, which is half-ſtopped, that the 
filtration may be the gentler. When the forms are full, 
the ſtove is ſhut up, and the fire made very vehement. 
Upon this, the /zgar faſtens to the flicks that croſs the 
forms, and there hangs in little ſplinters of cryſtal. When 
the /ugar is quite dry, the forms are broken, and the /«- 
gar is taken out candied. Red ſugar-candy they make, 
by caſting into the veflel, where the /ugar is boiling, a 
little juice of the Indian fig; and, if it is deſired to have 
it perfumed, they caſt a drop of ſome eſſence in, when 
the ſugar is putting into the forms. . 
This method of making ſugar- candy is that of F. Labat, 
practiſed in the Caribbees. 5 
The method among our manufacturers is as follows. A 
ſtove is ſet apart for this purpoſe, the entrance into which 
is in the ground- floor, and as near as poſſible to the pans, 
and the top is uſually from ten to fourteen feet above the 


Beams are faſtened into the walls, at the diſtance of 
about twenty-ſix inches from each other, and ſufficient 
to bear a large weight : upon which ſtrong planks are 
laid when they are wanted, and upon the planks the 
candy-pots are ſet : when the ſtove of candy is finiſhed, 
the planks are removed. The pots are uſually made of 
thin copper, without feet, and with an iron rim round . 
the top to ſtrengthen them: the bottoms are hammered 
into the moſt perfect flatneſs, that they may ſtand firm 
and ſteady: they are perforated in rows on two ſides 
with holes about one tenth of an inch in diameter. Ac- 
cording to the old method of piercing, the holes were 
very cloſe laterally, and the candy of each ſtring united 
with that of the next, and the whole formed a ſtrong 
cake : but according to the improved method, the holes 
are kept at a proper diſtance apart, i. e. at the diſtance 
of one inch and a half in the upper rows, and widening 
downwards to two inches; and the candy is formed in 
diſtinct bars, more convenient for package and ſale, and 
much more beautiful than the former. 

When a ſtove of candy is intended to be made, the coc- 
kell ſhould be moderately heated, at leaſt twenty-four 
hours before the operation begins ; and the candy-pots 
are ſtrung, i. e. a coarſe white thread is drawn by a 
needle through the firſt hole of the bottom row, and the 


\ to the Bo es fourths of a hundred weight. Having ſtir- 
r thi * or well, he makes a moderate fire, and the 
Seconl | of it * ſeparate from the fluid and float upon the top 
ed wil "oh 2 a [mall iron ſcraper he prevents any foulneſs 
M pr Ws nog to the bottom of the pans; and then ſuf- 
or vil | of boiline . de creaſe, and the liquid, upon the verge 
f goue 8 155 is ſeen 9 the openings of the dirty ſur- 
u avin laving kept it immering for ſeveral hours, and 
ung aire? dronided a cooler or receiver, over which is placed 
io 4 A Es frame, and upon this a baſket, to which 
s 2 contents of called the ſcum- bag is fitted, he pours the 
* © mouth kr? into this batket and bag; and then 
140 o, V. N35 is drawn up, and well twiſted to- 
ipp9p | 


end being fallened there, the thread is led acroſs the in- 
RO 8p: fide 


ground, and covered like the top or crown of an oven. 
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ſide of the to the oppoſite hole, and continued from 
an to ſide 15 that 4 bs finiſhed : the next row above | 
it is then ſtrung in the ſame manner, &c. till every row 
is finiſhed. The pots, being all ſtrung (viz. about forty 
to each pan of ſugar) muſt be paſted, i. e. the holes 
muſt be ſtopped either by paſting papers over them on 
the outſide, or by bruſhing any glutinous matter over 
the outſide. When the ſtoves and pots are ready, the 
workman places five pots upon the pavement, beginning 
either at the right or the left hand corner of the ſtove 
oppolite to the cockell. | 1 ERS. 
The management of the pans is nearly the ſame as has 
been deſcribed under refining of SUGAR, with ſome 
ſmall difference. The ſugar intended for candy ſhould 
be cleared with leſs water than other goods : the lime- 
water for brown candy ſhould be of the greateſt ſtrength; 
and the workman endeavours to extract the ſcum as ſoon 
as poſſible, becauſe it is imagined that the ſtrength of the 
ſugar may be impaired if it be ſuffered to lie too long 
diſſolved. No ſcum is ever incorporated with the ſugar 
intended for candy ; indeed four or fix ona, * 
a pan are ſometimes. taken; but it is apprehended, that 
it would be better to omit even this. Ihe ſugar melted 
for candy ſhould be the ſtrongeſt that can be obtained. 
When theſe precautions have been obſerved, let us ima- 
gine the ſugar cleared off and ſkipped into the ciſtern. 


The panman pumps back about the uſual quantity: the | 


| boiler carries the evaporation. to the point he judges pro- 
per; and it is immediately ſkipped off into baſons, which 
are carried directly to the ſtove; and the pots are then 
filled in the following manner. The fill-houſe man re- 
ceives the firſt baſon, and pours its contents into Ne 1, 
proceeds to Ne 2, and ſo on till he has reached N*s; 
and then proceeds to fill No 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1. When 
this ſet is filled, the fill-houſe man goes on, till he has 
covered the whole pavement : he then lays two planks 
upon the loweſt beams, and places a ſeries of pots upon 
the farther one, ſtanding upon the other to fill them: he 
then lays down another ſtrong plank, and covers that on 
which he ſtood, and ſo proceeds to build up row after 
row till the whole is finiſhed. In the whole progreſs of 
this buſineſs he moves ſlowly and cautiouſly, and cauſes 
all the doors do be ſhut, ſo that no currents of air may 
approach him; as ſtillneſs is of the greateſt conſequence, 
and the leaſt concuſſion of the air is ſufficient to diſturb 
and break the cryſtallization. When the pots are filled, 


the ſtove-door is faſtened up, and covered with a blan- | 


ket, or ſtopped with wet clay. The cockell is ſtoked 


- to ſuch a degree, that the candy may ſtand in a blood- 


heat; at the end of ſix or ſeven days, the cryſtallization 
of brown candy will be complete, The pots are then 
removed from the planks and the floor, and the opera- 
tion commences, which is called /{irring or breaking up 
_ a ſtove of candy. Each pot is brought to the fide of a 
cooler, upon which over a frame a clean baſket is laid, 
into which all the /ugar that has not cryſtallized is pour- 
ed off, and along with it the cru/?, which is a coat of 
candy, that had formed itſelf upon the ſurface ; the ſy- 
rup or uncryſtallized ſugar runs through the baſket into 
the cooler, atthe cruſt remains in the baſket, in which 
it is waſhed and dried, and afterwards packed for ſale 
with the candy. As ſoon as the ſyrup. is poured off, the 


pot is brought to the fide of the pan, and ladles of clean | 


water, blood-warm, are poured in till it be nearly filled ; 
the pot is then ſmartly ſhook round, and the water is re- 
turned into the pan. 'The candy being thus worked, the 


| boiler examines it. If it be ſtrong and good, it preſents | 


a beautiful appearance; the ſides of the pot are every 
where covered with a coat about half an inch thick, the 
front of which is cut in ſtarry forms, reſleCting the light 
in various directions: and upon every line the cryſtals 
_ faſten in the moſt varied and capricious forms. If the 
Pots were pierced, as they formerly were, ſo that the 
ſtrings might lie but an inch aſunder, the candy of each 
line would then run into the next, their ſides become 
united, and the whole form a ſtrong cake not to be ſepa- 
rated without force: but the modern improved pots are 
ſo pierced, that the cryſtals are ſuſpended upon every 
thread in diſtinct bars, without either lateral or perpen- 
dicular coheſion. 3 | | 
The waſhing above deſcribed is neceſſary to cleanſe from 
the face of the cryſtals every particle of ſyrupy matter, 
which would otherwiſe occaſion a clammineſs in the 


candy, and obſcure its luſtre. After waſhing, each pet | 
is turned down into a cooler or other receiver to drain, 


and when they are waſhed and drained, they are again 
put into the ſtove to be dried; for this purpoſe they are 
placed in the ſtove aſlant, reſting againſt the wall, or 
againſt each other, with the mouth downwards ; and 
under each pot is placed a ſmall earthen pan, called a 
candy-baſon, to receive the remaining moiſture which 
will drip from them : the ſtove is again faſtened up, — 


the cockell ſtobed fo a8 to produce a fietee fit ©. 


ſugar for the making of lumps and loaves.. The f 
of candy is fit to be taken copiouſly with raw ere n 


' White candy is made like the former, but from fine lum 


SUGAR=-houſe, is a brick or ſtone building, conſtructed fer 
a ſugar-refining manufactory. A houſe intended to con- 


one corner of the building. The height of the ſeren 
ſtories ſhould be as follows: the fill-houſe, or ground 
floor, nine feet below the girders; the next floor abo 


and the floor. In every floor muſt be left an aperturs 


on the uppermoſt floor for drawing up the ſugars: al 
| 33 due attention be given to the ſtrength of ti 


rup pipes, baſons, ladles, ſkimmers, and, in ſome cath 
_ candy-pots, &c. 8 | 


about two feet fix inches, or three feet. : 
are veſſels of thin copper of fix fect in diameteb "y 


_ large receiver either of copper or 


ing at leaſt one-third more than the 


ſuſpended perpendicularly over 


The leaden utenſils and plumbers ware; 5 


before the pans, and og in front, 
of receiving the ſugar w 


80 


muſt be well kept up for three days: at the end » Which 
time the candy wilt be dry eoügl to quit 3 by lc 
are atelork taken out of the ſtove, and 5 . 
upon the floor, previouſly covered with clean pa 
with a little ſhaking or a geutle blow, the wha, f 
candy quits the pot, retaining the form of it ops > 
and then the candy is returned to the ſtove for the 14; ; 
and laſt time, where in three or four days, with ; 
bre, it will become perfectly dry and fir for ll. fe 
generally packed in boxes of about fifty-ſix pounds ry 
at the bottom of the box is a layer of the bottoms by G 
pots, which have the leaſt beauty or fineneſz; f I 
courſe of bars of candy; upon that a ſtratum of = 
and ſo on to the top of the box; finiſhing with bars ce 
the handſomeſt candy, neatly laid with the face u ro by 
At the bottom of the candy there are often bak ws 
of ſugar which hath not eryſtallized, but is become Fry 
creted in ſmall round grains of a lighter colour than th 
candy; this is called foot, and is either ſold at a lo ; 
rate, under the name of candy foot, or melted with 4 


lump-boiling. The waſhings and the dring 
baſons are applicable to the fame aſes. 2 755 
or loaf „gar, cleared as for double loaves. It is boiled to 
lower proof; ſtands in a milder warmth ; forms in three 
days inſtead of ſeven; and the value depending upen | 
the whiteneſs, it mult be managed with the utmoſt de. 


cacy in every ſtage of the proceſs. _ 


Fihite ſugar-candy, and alſo fugar, are uſed 25 ingre- 
dients to render water a vehicle for colours in miniature. 
painting. The intention of uſing them is to prevent th 
colours from cracking when mixed with gum arabic, a 
alſo to make the gum- water work more kindly with the 
Penei dee gen, 


tain one or two pans ſhould be ſquare, or nearly ſquare: 
but a houſe of larger dimenſions ought to be of an o- 
long form; as it may be conveniently heated, by placing 
the chimney of the ſtove and of the pans at oppoſit 
angles. A houſe to contain one pan ſhould conſit of 
ſix floors beſides the ground-floor ; the dimenſion about 
twenty-ſeven feet ſquare : a two-pan houſe about thiry- 
ſix feet by forty feet: a houſe of four pans, about fo 
feet by ſixty or ſixty-five feet. The ſtove is a brick buil 
ing from eight to fourteen feet ſquare, uſually placedin 


it, called the warehouſe, of the ſame height: and eren 
other floor upwards, fix feet at moſt between the gurden 


through which a rope is ſuſpended upon a braſs pull 


uilding, and to the excluſion of damps and a cold atl2 
ſugar-houſe cannot be rendered too light. The utenb 
neceſſary to a ſoger buf are of copper, lead, iron, a 
pentry, back-maker's work, wicker-work, potter), br 
The copper utenſils are the pans, coolers, ciſterns, ! 


—— —ͥ— % RH _w_ = Y, * WU r YE IU RY 


The pans are uſually made of a conic form, five toll 


feet diameter at the top, decreaſing to a diameter d 


the number of pats ® 
The clarifying ciſtern 5! 
lead, placed 2s wy 
pollible to the ſides of the pans, and capable of 17 
contents of : 0 

pans collectively. The ſyrup-pipes are me 1 
inches diameter, made of thin copper, or tn PU, 
| the clans ww 
whole building 

h the who to ſix galo! 


from the pal 


about twenty inches high : 
coolers is uſually the ſame. 


are of eighteen 1 5 þ 
deep, through which the clay is to puſpol 
n is another: which is ſmaller, for the 

of ſtraining ſpice. are ſuch ® 


e foot broad 


low : the bench is a ledge about on  perchyit e 


ich is ſpilled before 


2.1.0. 


ciſtern is a wooden receiver, uſually lined 
1 ond nearly as large as the clarifying ciſtern. 
with el pipes are a pewter or hard metal pipe from 
+ © ciſtern to the pans, and leaden pipes for the 
le ü of common water or liquor to the pans, and 
[nk ciſterns. The pumps are a copper pump 
to th | 


e (cum 


A Founder ſupplies bars of a triangular ſorm to be 
7 e 2 


1 under the pans, and the cockell, which is an iron 
a ſed to dry the goods in the ſtove; and alſo iron 
a, tore⸗door, and pan-doors, &c. 3 
d wy renter raiſes the ſteam-vent over the pans, which 
5580 of thin boards, ſo formed as to conduct the 
4 to the two brick funnels, which are led up on 
= 3 cle of the pan-chimney to the top. He alſo fur- 
FW che racks of the ſtove, a trough to convey the ſu- 
wr from the pans to the ciſtern, and another to return it 


om the ciſtern to the pans, ſyrup-ſtools, blocks, cooler 


N ſupply two or more tubs or backs for 


lime- water, which are round, oval, or ſquare, and whoſe 
Hauor-back, is any veſſel large enough to hold a conſider- 
abe quantity of common water. The mould ciſtern is a 
large oblong veſſel, in which. the moulds are ſoaked be- 


unp fore they are uſed : it is uſually about four feet {ix inches 

15 deep, and ſhould be capable of containing at once as 

kr 25 moulds as are uſed in one day's refining. 

Wy The clay ciſterns are ſupplied either by the back-maker 
tle 


oak or elm, its club end being ſtuck full of iron points: 
Katy its uſeis to macerate and fine the clay. | 


; The wicker-work conſiſts of refining baſkets, ſcum 
t the baſkets, pulling up baſkets, coal and clay baſkets, & c. 
" The ſugar-mill is one of the moſt ſimple machines of the 
the 


Lind: the runner is ſometimes made of caſt-iron and 
ſometimes of ſtone: the former is preferable, becauſe a 
Jarger diameter and a broader ſurface may be had with 
the fame weight. The runner and the centre poſt ſhould 
hare 2 braſs collet within them, for the iron ſpindle to 
turn upon. The mill ſhould ſtand on a ſolid foundation; 
either on the earth, or on the centre of a brick orſtone arch. 
The veſſels of pottery are of various ſizes, and of two dif- 
ferent ſorms and denominations, viz. pots and moulds. 

The conſtruction of the pan-chimney requires peculiar 
attention; it ſhould be placed on iron baſes, and the ho- 
rizontal bars on which it reſts muſt be wrought in the 
walls of the building, and clenched down on the outſide. 


it is neceſſary, that they ſhould be ſo fixed, as that the 
ſtones, which burn away under them three or four 
times in a year, ſhould be taken out and replaced, with- 
out pulling down the whole work. | 5 

After all, a principal conſideration in the conſtruction of 
a ſugar-houſe, is the obtaining a ſufficient degree of heat. 
Various degrees of heat are required for different ſorts 
of goods, and occaſionally for the ſame ſort: according- 
ly each floor may be made more or leſs warm as the caſe 
requires. The heat is introduced through the pan-chim- 


brick flues raiſed on purpoſe. It is communicated from 
the chimneys by ſhutting the regiſter-plates, after the 
fes are extinguiſhed, or when they are nearly out, and 


the regiſter-plates, the ſmall iron doors (one of which is 
fixed in the chimnies both of the cockell and the pans 


wanted. 


the viTRU M antimonii ceratum is an effectual remedy in 
theſe caſes. | 


it be brittle, and then caſt ona {tone anointed with oil 
of ſweet almonds, and formed into twiſted ſticks, about 
the length of the hand, and the thickneſs of a finger. 


_ Rally uſe common water, to make the /ugar the finer, 
9 give 1t the brighter amber colour, they ſometimes 


_ alt ſaffron into it. It js found very good for the cure of 
colds and rheums. | | PETR oi 


eſſential ſalt, o 
or leſs plentifull 
as in the s v 
tity of it. 


Mr. Margraaf has obtained ſugar from the roots of ſeve- 


Cane as from carrots, parſnips, white and red beets. 
roms ering that ſugar is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and 
© mucilaginous parts of plants are not ſoluble in 


a ſweet agreeable taſte, contained more 
y in many kinds of vegetables, as well 
GAR=cane, which furniſhes the greateſt quan- 


bal in the clarifying ciſtern, and a ſpare pump of the | 
Ix | | | 


capacity Varies from thirty to two hundred barrels. The 


or carpenter, and alſo the clay ſtar, which is made of 


But the ſetting of the pans is the moſt difficult work; for 


ney, the ſtove-chimney, and ſometimes through iron or | 


the remaining aſhes are perfectly clear. After ſhutting | 


upon every floor) are opened, to convey heat where it is 


Labourers in /ugar-houſes are very ſubject to dyſenteries : | 


Sven, barley, ſaccharum hordeatum, is a ſugar boiled till 


11 ſhould be boiled up with a decoction of barley, whence | 
it takes its name; but, in licu thereof, they now gene- 


UGAR, in 1 N and Medicine, denotes a cryſtallizable | 


SUG 


that fluid, he eaſily obtained a pure ſugar by digeſting 
the dried roots in that ſpirit,' and by evaporating the li- 
quor. It is alſo preſumed, that much ſugar may be ob- 
tained from other vegetables, as from green peas, cab- 
bage, green farinaceous grains, and from ſeveral trees, 
as the ſycamore and birch trees. Green MarzE contains 
a liquor from which the American ſavages are ſaid to ex- 
tract ſugar. It may alſo be extracted from the aſclepias 
caule erecto ſimplici annuo, and from any flowers collected 
while the morning dew is upon them. But the vegetable 
which yields the largeſt quantity of ſugar, next to the 
ſugar-cane, is the ſugar-MAPLE. The methods employ- 
ed for extracting ſugar from this tree in Canada are re- 
lated by M. Gautier, in the Mem. des Scav. Eſtrang. 
tom. ii. and by Mr. Kalm, in the Swediſh Mem. for 1757. 
By gory an a menſtruum, that would diffolve the 5 
gar and not the ſlimy ſubſtance, the ſaccharine and muci- 
laginous parts of plants might be ſeparated from one an- 
other with advantage. | 
Sugar diflolves by To aſſiſtance of heat in reCtified ſpirit; 
but as the greateſt part of it ſeparates again in the cold, 
and concretes into a cryſtalline form, ſaccharine con- 
cretions are thus obtained from ſaturated ſpirituous 
tinctures of ſeveral of the ſweet plants of our own growth. 
Sugar is alſo ſoluble in water, and is one of thoſe ſalts 


when diſtilled yields a phlegm, an oily empyreumatic 
acid, a ſmall portion of coloured empyreumatic oil, and 
leaves a conſiderable quantity of reſiduous coal. 
Sugar-candy conſiſts of an acid united with a large quan- 
tity of a very attenuated and mucilaginous earth, and 
with a certain quantity of ſweet and not volatile oil, 
which is in a ſtate perfectly ſaponaceous, or entirely ſo- 
luble in water by means of the acid, | 
Solutions of ſugar mingle uniformly with thoſe of other 
ſaline ſubſtances, whether acid, alkaline, or neutral, with- 


coloured flowers of vegetables, or other liquors, in which 
acids or alkalis produce a change of colour or a precipi- 
tation. Sugar appears to be completely neutral, and 
unites with moſt humid bodies, without. altering their 
native qualities, and ſerves as a medium for uniting to- 
gether ſome bodies naturally repugnant, as diſtilled oils 
and water. It impedes alſo the coagulation of milk, and 
the ſeparation of its butyraceous part. This ſalt is very 


properties, it is ſuppoſed to unite the unctuous part of 
the food with the animal juices : hence, ſome have con- 
cluded, that it is nutritive to animals, and increaſes cor- 
pulence; others have aſcribed to it a contrary effect, as 
it is ſaid to prevent the ſeparation of the oily matter, 


which forms fat from the blood; and others again have 
charged it with rendering the juices thicker and more 


fluggiſh, retarding circulation, obſtructing the natural 
ſecretions, and thus occaſioning or aggravating ſcorbu- 
tic, cathartic, hypochondriacal, and other diſorders. 


However, experience ſeems to ſhew, that the moderate 


uſe of it is at leaſt innocent. 

Sugar preſerves both animal and vegetable ſubſtances 
from putrefaQtion ; and Dr. Lewis ſays, that it poſſeſſes 
this power in a higher degree than the common alimenta- 


ry ſalt. On account of this property, it has been ſome- 


times applied externally as a balſamic and antiſeptic. 


matter, prove emollient and gently laxative. The cryſ- 
tals or candy are moſt difficult of ſolution, and hence 


ed to diſſolve ſlowly in the mouth, as in tickling coughs 


Med. | 1 
Sugar has been ſaid to be a ſpeciſic againſt the famous 


this ſeems a miſtake. See Po iso. 5 
Coarſe ſugar, in which there is more oil than in reſined 
ſugar, is recommended as a good medicine in collyria 
for diſcharging ulcers of the cornea, in which aflringents 
are hurtful. mama | | | 
SUGAR, maple. See Map x. 
SUGAR of milk, Hee MILK. TE | 
SUGAR of roſes, ſaccharum roſatum, is white ſugar clarified, 
and boiled into a conſiſtence in roſe-water ; when boiled, 
they form it into lozenges, ſometimes into little grains, of 
the ſize of peas, by keeping it ſtirring till it be cold and 
dry. It is reputed good to foften and allay acrimonies, 
&c. of the breaſt. See Rosk. | | 
SUGAR, acid of, a new acid lately diſcovered by M. Berg- 
man. The proceſs of procuring it is this : to one ounce 
of the fineſt /ugar are added three ounces of the ſtrongeſt 
ſpirit of nitre, in a tubulated retort. After the moſt 
phlogiſticated part of the nitrous acid has exhaled, a 


receiver 
8 


” n 
Tar my D * 1 


that is ſoluble in the ſmalleſt quantity of water. Sypar 


out making any viſible alteration in the infuſions of the 


ſuſceptible of the ſpirituous fermentation, when it is di- 
luted in a ſufficient quantity of water. And from theſe 


The impure brown /ugars, by virtue of their oily or e X 


are moſt proper where this ſoft lubricating ſweet is want- 


and hoarſeneſs. Dict. Chem. Art. Sugar. Lewis's Mat. 


Indian poiſon mentioned by Mr. de la Condamine; but 
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SucaR-ſptrit, a name given by our diſtillers to a ſpirit made 
in England, Holland, and other places, from the waſhings, | _ 
ſcummings, droſs, and waſte of a ſugar-baker's reftining-| 


| brought to a fine and clean ſpirit. With us this ſugar 


 HUGAR of Saturn. 


| SUGGESTION for prohubition, in Law. See PROHIBITION. 
SUGGESTION, proſecution by information or. See INFOR- 


% 
7 f JW 


8 _— % ** * | * 


ds 18 to be adapted to the neck of the retort, and | SUGITIVA, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex 


the ſolution made to boil gently, till it acquires a brown 
or cheſnut colour; when three more ounces of nitrous 
acid are to be added, and the ebullition is to be continued 
till the tinged and ſmoking acid has nearly diſappeared. 
The liquor remaining in the retort is now to be put into 
a broad veſſel; and, on cooling, quadrilateral priſmatic 
ſtals will be formed, which, after being dried on a 
bibulous paper, will weigh about a dram and a hal“ 
and nineteen grains. The remaining 1:quor, in which 
the cryſtals were formed, is to be treated in the ſame 
manner, with two ounces more of ſpirit of nitre; and 
will furniſh half a dram and thirteen grains of freſh 
cryſtals. To the glutinous fluid now remaining, two 
more ounces of nitrous acid are to be added in {mall por- 
tions at different times; and the whole is to be evapora- 
ted to dryneſs; when a ſaline maſs is left, which, when | 
dry, weighs about half a dram. Theſe different pro- 
ducts mixed together are purified by repeated ſolution 
and cryſtallization. 'The cryſtals, thus prepared, are the 
acid of ſugar : the proceſs for obtaining which is expen- 
five; as to produce one ounce of it from three ounces of 
fugar, thirty ounces, of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre muſt be em- 
- ployed. It may alſo be extracted from honey and other 
ſaccharine juices; and from gum-arabic, and the moſt 
highly rectified ſpirit of wine. | | | 
For a farther account of this acid, its chemical proper- 
ties and affinities, and combinations with other ſub- 
ſtances, ſee T. Bergman, Chemiæ Profeſſoris, &c. Opul- 
eula Phyſica & Chemica, &c. vol. i. diff. 8. Upſal, 1779. 


houſe. The manner of preparing it is the ſame with that 
uſed for the malt and melaſſes ſpirits. The refuſe of the 
ſugar is fermented with water in the uſual manner, then 
_ dillilled into what is called /ow wines, and afterwards 
rectified, without any addition, into proof ſpirit. 


When the operation is weil performed, and no foul, foe- | 
_ tid, or foreign matter has got in among the waſh, this 


is a tolerably clean ſpirit. We uſually make it ſuch, but 


in Holland it is uſually made very nauſeous and diſagree-| 
able; though capable, by an eaſy rectification, familiar | 


with us, though not much known abroad, of being 


ſpirit is uſed to mix with, and adulterate brandy, rum, 
and arrack, which will receive a large doſe of it without 
its being at all diſcoverable; but the Dutch, who have 


it very coarſe, can only adulterate rum with it, and even 


that will bear but a ſmall proportion, without being be- 
trayed by its nauſeouſneſs. | e 

This ſugar-ſpirit, reduced to alcohol, makes one of the| 
pureſt ſpirits we are acquainted with, much ſuperior to 


that of melaſſes, and much more to that of malt. Shaw's 


Eſſay on Diſtillery. . | 
We have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an account 


of a volatile and pungent ſpirit of ſugar, which was made | 


from what the /ugar-bakers call /ugar-water ; which is no 
other than the water in which the aprons, moulds, and 
other utenſils, employed in the * of ſugar, are 
waſhed. This was ſo extremely pungent, that a man 
could not ſmell to a large quantity of it without danger 


of ſuffocation ; and ſo volatile, that no ſtopping it up | 
could preſerve its ſpirit for any length of time. Phil. | 


Tran. N* 230- 
SUGAR, caſe of, See C Ask. 
SUGAR, cheſt of. See CREST. 


SUGAR of lead c See SACCHARUM Saturn. 
niſhing another with a thought or deſign, or of inſinu- 
ating it artfully into his mind. 5 | 
In the French law, a teſtament is ſaid to be made by 
| ſuggeſiion, when it is made by ſurpriſe, and contrary to 
the intention of the teſtator. | | hs 
If ſuggeſlion be proved, the teſtament becomes null. Ar- 


ticles of ſugge/izon are not admittable againſt a teſtament | 


written with the teſtator's own hand, which is never ſuſ- 
pected. | | = 


MATION. | 
SUGGESTUS, among the Romans, a place in the campus 
martius raiſed higher than the reſt, where every magiſ- 
trate, according to his 1ank, was allowed to harangue 
the people; but private perſons could not, unleſs they 
frlirſt obtained leave from ſome magiſtrate to do it. | 
SUGGRUNDARIUM, among the Romans, a place 
where infants, not exceeding forty days old, were buried; 
it being unlawful to burn them. | | 
SUGILLATION of the eye, in Surgery, is an inflammation, 


E juſtity or palliate the facts. If one of theſe is not done, 


not appear within the time limited by the rules gf the 


_ Aſter an order for ſequeſtration ifſues, the plaintif' bl 


The proceſs againſt a body corporate is by diſringa, .. 


fits, till they ſhall obey the ſummons of the court, And 


Ihe moſt uſual defence that is made to the plaintiff's bill 
is an anſwer given in upon oath, or the honour of a peeror 


| | cannot pray any thing in this his anſwer but to be dil 
SUGCCGCESTION, SuGGEsT10, the act of hinting, or fur- 


matter ariſes, which did not exiſt before, he mu 


. perſon who owes a debt or rent to one 


uſually called the blood-/hot eye. See OPHTHAL MIA, ' 
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dicines, which ſuck up and abſorb the ferofy, el 164 
ſigal perſons. e A 45 in trop de 
SUICIDE. See Frl. o de fe. | — 
SUIT, SuTE, SECTA, in Law (from the French fend 
following another), is uſed in divers ſenſes. A ſuit, of 
in law, which is of two kinds, rea! and 35 Qty 7 
ſame with what we call real and perſona! 1 de +. 01 
which alſo proceed mixed actions. See AR fron 8 
Suit in equity or chancery, commences by 5 Pt 
BILL, to the lord chancellor in the ſtyle 0 : * Fi 
praying relief at his hands, and alſo proceſ, d . N 
pœna againſt the defendant, to compel hin ſub. debe 
{wer upon oath to all the matter charged in & ho mitt 
And if it be to grant the poſſeſſion of lands | of a 
walte, or to ſtop proceedings at law, an 4 "Fg 
TION. is allo prayed, commanding the delendm © hat 
ceaſe. The bill muſt call all neceſſary parties bet 7 all t 
the court, otherwiſe no decree can be made 0 wy cauſ 
them, and mult be ſigned by counſel, ng a certificat nd be d 
its decency and propriety. When the bill is fileq ap | befo 
office of the $1x cles, if an injunction be prayed ther de rolls 
it may be had at various ſtages of the cauſe, os, regu 
to the circumſtances of the caſe. But, upon en, the 
bills, as ſoon as they are filed, proceſs of 171765 | ſpec 
is taken out; which is a writ commanding the bah judy 
dant to appear and anſwer to the bill, on pein of 100 if th 
And if the defendant, on ſervice of the ſubpoena, toes coſt 


court and plead, demur, or anſwer to the bill, he is; 
to be in CONTEMPT, and is liable firſt to ATTACH. 
MENT, then to an attachment with proclamations, nex 
to COMMISSION of rebellion, afterwards to the ſearch of 
a ſerjeant at arms, and laſtly to a s8EqQuesTRatiON 


is to be taken PRO CONFESS0, and a decree to be male 
accordingly. But if the defendant is taken upon anyef 
this proceſs, he is to be committed to priſon till he putin 
his appearance or anſwer, performs what this procel l 
deſigned to enforce, and clcars his contempts by paying 
the charges. 


diſtrain them by their goods and chattels, rents and pro- 


for the proceſs againſt a peer and member of the houl: 
of commons, fee LETTER mz/ſire. 

If the defendant appears regularly and takes a copy of 
the bill, he is next to demur, plead, or anſwer, See 
DE MURRER and PLEA. | | 


peereſs; but where there are amicable defendants, ther 
anſwer is uſually taken without oath, by conſent of the 
laintiff. If the defendant lives within twenty miles af 
ondon, he muſt be ſworn beſorè one of the maſters of 
the court; if farther off, there may be a DEDIMUS f- 


teflatem to take his anſwer in the country, where the cont A 
miſſioners adminiſter to him the uſual oath ; and then, 1 
the anſwer being ſealed up, either one of the commu : 
ſioners carries it up to the court, or it is ſent by a mel- 1 
ſenger, who ſwears he recei I it from one of the com. 1 
miſſioners, and that the ſame has not been opened or al 8 
tered ſince he received it. An anſwer muſt be ſigned f 


by counſel, and muſt either deny or confeſs all the mate. 
rial parts of the bill; or it may confeſs and avoid, i. 


the anſwer may be excepted to for inſufliciency, and the 
defendant be compelled to give another. A defendant 


miſſed the court; if he has any relief to pray againſt the 
plaintiff, he muſt do it by cR0s5s-6//l. 16 
After anſwer put in, the plaintiff, upon payment of colts, 
may amend his bill, either by adding new parties or wy 
matter, or both, and the defendant is obliged to m_ 
afreſh to ſuch amended bill. But this mult be wm | 
the plaintiff has replied to the defendants 5 5 
whereby the cauſe is at ifſue; for afterwards, : = 
ot i öl 
forth by a /upplemental bill, There may be alſo a bill 0 
5 likewiſe a bill of interpleader, where | 
of the parties n 
ſuit, but, till the determination of it, he knows 2 
which, deſires that they may interplead, that he 8 
ſafe in the payment. In this caſe it is uſual to hb 4 
money to be paid into court, for the benefit o 12 
the parties, to whom, upon hearing, the court 
cree it to be due, | ned in the de 
If the plaintiff ſinds ſufficient matter confe : . 
fendant's anſwer to ground a decree upon 6 1 err 
ceed to the hearing of the cauſe upon we 
only; in which caſe he muſt take the defen 1 
to be true in every point. Otherwiſe the © 


ant's al [yet 
e 13 
the 


6K 


1 | 8 — 4 
aer to reply generally to the anſwer, averring 
or gg eng wad ſufficient, and the de- 
gant's anſwer to be directly the reverſe, which he is 
rere, rove as the court ſhall award; upon which the 
oy rejoins, averring the like on his fide, which 
defend ue upon the facts in diſpute. Theſe are 
l examination of witneſſes, and taking their de- 
th writing. For the purpoſe of examining wit- 
0 in or near London, there is an EXAMINER's office, 
| n* ſſewhere it is done by COMM1sS10n, When the 
* Gtions of witneſſes are taken, they are tranſ- 
depo d to the court with the ſame care that the anſwer 
e defendant is ſent. When they are all examined, 
the depoſitions may be publiſhed, - by a rule to paſs pub- 
cation; after which they are open to the inſpection of 
all the parties, and copies may be taken of them. The 
cauſe is then Tipe to be ſet down for hearing, which may 


the p 
the hill to 


before either the lord chancellor or the maſter of the 
| calls, according to the diſcretion of the clerk in court, 
regulated by the nature and importance of the ſuit, and 


judgment on the day fixed for the hearing; and then, 


coſts ; or if the defendant makes default, a decree will 

de made againſt him, which will be final, unleſs he pays 

the plaintiff's coſts of attendance, .and ſhews good cauſe 
to the contrary on a day appointed by the court. A 

plaintiff's bill may alſo at any time be diſmiſſed for want 
of proſecution, which is in the nature of a nonſuit at 

hw, if he ſuffers three terms to elapſe without moving 

forward in the cauſe. For the metnod of hearing cauſes, 
ſee HEARING. | 1 ty 27505 

The chancellor's decree is either interlocutory or final. 

If ary matter of fact is ſtrongly controverted, it is re- 
ferred to a jury, upon a fergned 1SSUE. e 
If a queſtion of mere law ariſes in the courſe of a cauſe, 


b it is referred to the opinion of the judges of the court 
6 of king's bench, upon a caſe ſtated for that purpoſe. | 
* Another thing alſo retards the completion of decrees. 
ad Frequently long accounts are to be ſettled, incumbrances 
ifs and debts are to be inquired into, and a hundred little 
; facts to be cleared up, before a decree can do full and | 
of ſufficient juſtice. Theſe matters are always by the de- 
* erte on the firſt hearing referred to a maſter in chancery 
to examine, which examinations frequently laſt for years, 
ol and then he is to report the fact, as it appears to him, | 
1 tothe court. This report may be Ro to, diſproved, 
er ind overturned, or otherwiſe is confirmed, and made 
tho abſolute by order of the court. 5 | 
* When all iſſues are tried and ſettled, and all references 
of to the matter ended, the cauſe is again brought to hear- 
6 ing upon the matters of equity reſerved; and a final de- 
i cree is made, the performance of which is inforced (if 


neceſſary) by commitment of the perſon, or ſequeſtra- 
party thinks himſelf aggrieved, he may petition the 


1 be deſired, the decree is ſigned by the chancellor, and 


ned ep of courſe. 3 Geo. II. cap. 30. However, a 
l 


pal to the houſe of lords. Bl. Com. vol. iii. p. 442, &c. 


the por of court, or ſuit of ſervice, an attendance which the 
ant tenant owes the court of his lord. See SECTA and 
diſ- | VERVICE, | SER 9 RED. 

the "WIT covenant, when your anceſtor hath covenanted with 

mine to ſue to his court. ae one | 

ts, . für when I and my anceſtors owe ſuit time out 
Fx: ; e Y 

ver bo real, or regal; when men come to the ſheriffs turn 
fore * eet. dee SECTA regalis. N | 
rer, e in our Old Mriters, a ſmall rent, or ſum of 
new : I pad in ſome manors to excuſe the appearance | 
tit wk PA park. at the courts of their lords. Fen nn 
| of ful lignifies the following one in chaſe, as FRESH 
e 4 « | . 

1 UIT, agai 22 . FLO 
Wii! bl gun ſi ifies a PETIT | K* : 
_ oy gra 5 ho | *ETITION made to the king, bog 
be "rae TRO, in Natural Hiflory, the Chineſe name of 
1 to 1 om DI horned ammal, which ſeems 
1 be de with the carnivorous bull of Pliny and 
Fe fp! the Gze of a large ox its bead is ſhaped like that 
de bulb, 8 x ns ears are long and hairy; and its tail is 
105 ande 3 = _ fide of the head, near the eyes, there 
5 N ws, orn, reſembling the ivory tuſk of the ele- 
2 ves this NEE altogether ſo thick. Nieuhoff, who 
he that it feeds dat, adds, that it is ve rarely caught, and 


Vol. Iv. Ns | but this laſt © ſervation may poſ- 


tion of the party's eſtate. And if by this decree either | 


chancellor for a REHEARING, But unleſs a rehearing | 


of REVIEW may be had on ſufficient cauſe alledged: | 
„e. and from this court the dernier reſort is a PETIT IO& of |- 


SUL 


fibly have been fpoken of courle, without any one's have 
ing certainly known it. All that we have ever ſeen of 


merly in the poſſeſſion of fir Hans Sloane, and of which 
he has given an account to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, 1727. | | | 

The captain of an Eaſt Indian ſhip, on ſeeing theſe 
horns, aſſured fir Hans, that they belon ed to a large 
ſpecies of bull in the Eaſt, which he had ſeen, and 
which, by his account, ſeemed to be the ſame with the 
creature before mentioned, as deſcribed by the ancients; 
but as none of the modern naturaliſts have ſeen it, it has 
been left out of their accounts. | 5 
The pair here mentioned ſeem not to be the only ones 
preſerved in Europe, for Geſner tells us of one of an 
enormous fize, which is ſtill hung up in the cathedral 
church of Straſburg. | 


he done at the procurement of the plaintiff or defendant, 8ULA, in Ornithalogy, a name given by Hoier, and fome 


others, to a bird, deſcribed as a diſtinct ſpecies of the 
webfooted water-fowl, but ſeeming to be no other than 
the anſer baſanus, or ſoland coosE, 


| f cauſes depending before each of them re- |SULCATED leaf, among Botanifts. See LEAF. 
elch. Either forty may be ſummoned to hear |SULL, a word uſed in the weſtern parts of England for a 


plough. 


if the plaintiff does not attend, his bill is diſmiſſed with SULPHUR, in a general ſenſe, is a term that has been 


uſed by the ancient chemiſts to denote all inflammable 

ſubſtances, of whatever nature they might be. Sulphur, 

according to them, is one of the principles of bodies, 
. and they call the inflammable principle itſelf the princi- 


pal ſulphur. 


-Accordingly, they ſpeak continually of the ſulphurs of 
of animals: and oils, ardent ſpirits, reſins and bitumens 


hurs. | 
855. by the more accurate diſtinction, ſuggeſted by 
Beccher, and more fully illuſtrated and eſtabliſned by 
Stahl and modern chemiſts, between the pure and ſim- 
ple inflammable principle, called yHLOGIsroN, and 
the more compounded bodies which contain it, and owe 
their inflammability to it, we acquire a knowledge of the 
true theory of ſulphur and all inflammable ſubſtances. 
Hence we learn, that the inflammable principle is al- 
ways alike, and the ſame in every body, and that this 
principle, by its combination with different ſubſtances, 
produces all the inflammable matters with which we are 
acquainted, | | | | 
Oils, fats, reſins, bitumens, ardent ſpirits, coals, me- 
tals, ſulphur properly ſo called, or common ſulphur, are 


perty of burning, becauſe they all contain the princi- 
ple of inflammability ; but which differ in other re- 


ſtances, and in different proportions. | 
SULPHUR, in a more confined and proper ſenſe, denotes 
that concrete maſs, which is formed by the combination 

of the vitriolic acid with the inflammable principle or 
- e . | | 


ſulphur within the earth. This ſubſtance, commonly 
called brimſtone, is abundantly diffuſed in many places, 
eſpecially where metallic minerals exiſt. _ 

Sulphur almoſt pure, denominated native, or virgin ſul- 
phur, ſulphur vivum, is found in volcanos and grottos, 
where it is ſublimed in form of tranſparent cryſtals. 
But the greateſt quantity of /u/phur, which exiſts natu- 


cured from theſe minerals by diſtillation and ſublima- 
tion. | oe 


ſmall heat, when fired in the open air, burning almoſt 
wholly away with a blue flame and noxious vapour, en- 


acids. 


ſpecies. 1. The yellow native bean: which, in its 


and more opake. It is found in the gold mines of Peru, 
in Hungary, and ſome other places. 2. The green na- 
tive ſulphur. This is harder than the other, and is 
uſually found in ſmall maſſes compoſed of ſeveral cruſts. 


Veſuvius. 3. The grey native ſulpbur, which is com- 
coarſeſt and worſt of all the kinds. And, 4. The moſt 


rare and beautiful of all the kinds, the red native ſulpbur. 
This is of a fine glowing red, like cinnabar, and very 


| 8 | known, 


this animal, is a pair of horns of an enormous ſize, for- 


metals, of the ſulphurs of plants, and of the /ulphurs 


were, in this extenſive application of the term, all. ſul- 


ſo many compounds, all which have the common pro- 


ſpeQs, becauſe this principle is united to different ſub- 


Nature probably forms, and combines daily, mineral 


rally, is combined with metals in ores, and eſpecially in 
"PYRITES. And as it is fufible and volatile, it is pro- 


Sulphurs, conſidered in their native ſtate, are defined to 
be dry, ſolid, but friable foſſil bodies, melting with a 
dued with an electric power, and not difloluble in 
Of this genus of foſſils, Dr. Hill enumerates four known 


pureſt ſtate, is of a pale ſtraw-colour, and as pellucid as | 
the fineſt amber ; but is more frequently found coarſer, 


It is found, ſo far as is yet known, only about mount 


mon in Iceland, and many other places, and is the 


bright and tranſparent, and is found, ſo far as is yet 


— . A 
Rp 1 1 8 


Dr. Heberden 
pv on peak Teneriffe. 


Which being ſet on fire, the /u/phur is collected in ca- 


Tranſ. Ne 156. 1 pe | 
ſuch as it is in commerce and the arts, is of a 


known, only in the gold mines of Peru. Hill's Hift. of 


Foſſ. p. 400. 8 "FEE LY 2 
ſound ſome native ſalphur exceedingly 


r. Liſter has given it as his opinion, that there is no 


| ſuch thing as pure mineral ſulphur found native, or in 


its original ſtate, in the earth. He ſuppoſes all the py- 


rites to contain a vaſt quantity of ſu/phur, as indeed ex- 


perience proves; and is of opinion, that as we by art 
ean, by means of fire, melt and ſeparate pure ſulphur 
from the pyrites, ſo nature, acting by ſubterranean fires, 


can do, and frequently does the ſame ; and that the fu/- 


phur, found pure about the burning mountains, and in 
mines, is all of this kind. He ſuppoſes, alſo, that thun- 


der, lightning, and earthquakes, are all owing to this 


matter; and that it is owing to the exhalations of the py- 
rites, which are in effect the pyrites itſelf. Philoſ. 
Sulphur, 
pale yellow colour, and of a diſagreeable and peculiar 


ſmell, which is rendered more ſenſible when the ſulphur 


3s heated or rubbed. The ſpecific gravity is much greater 


than that of water, and leſs than that of earths and itones. | 
Mr. Kirwan (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxii. part i. p. 235-) by 


weighing flowers of /u/phur in a perforated braſs box in 


water, found its ſpecific gravity to be 1,294. Mr. Petit 
weighed it in oil, and found its ſpecihc gravity 2,344, 
_ which Mr. Kirwan believes to be nearly the truth. 


Sulphur is brittle and pulverable, although it may be 
eaſily ſoftened. The greateſt part of the ſulphur met 


with in the ſhops, is extracted from certain ores by a 
kind of diſtillation, or prepared from minerals abound- 


ing with vicriolic acid, by ſtratifying them with wood, 


vities made in the upper part of the pile. The largeſt 


quantities are brought from Saxony, in irregular maſſes, 


which are afterwards melted and caſt into cylindrical 


rolls. 5 | | e 
Sulphur ſeems to be incapable of receiving any alteration 


from air or from water, ſeparately or jointly, and even 


from fire in cloſe veſſels. 


_ quickly, its flame is ardent and capable of kindling in- 
flammable bodies, but always bluiſh, not very luminous, 


powder be carried in this ſtate to a dark place, the va- |. 


and not accompanied with any ſoot or ſmoke, but with 


an acid vapour of a penetrating and ſuffocating ſmell. 


If, on the contrary, ſulphur is burnt very ſlowly in open 
air, its flame can only be ſeen in the dark, like a ſmall 
bluiſh glimmering light, and its heat is ſo inconſiderable, 


hat it cannot kindle the moſt inflammable ſubſtances. 


Accordingly M. Beaume has contrived to burn all the 
ſulphur that is contained in gun-powder, without kind- 


ling the powder, by heating a tile to ſuch a degree, that | 


the powder, which is thrown upon it, may not fulmi- 
nate, but only emit a white ſmoke, If the tile and 


pour which ſeemed to be a white ſmoke, will then ap- 
pear to be a true flame, but very bluiſh and faint; and 


this flame will continue till all the ſulphur of the pow- 
der be conſumed, if the tile remains ſuſſiciently hot for | 
„that purpoſe. 4 | | 


Sulphur heated ſo much as to burn, and thrown while 


melted and burning into water, is very ſoon rendered 


ſolid, acquiring firſt a conſiderable degree of ſoftneſs, 


neſs. 


Pure acids ſcem to have no action upon ſulphur, though 


M. Beaume has obſerved, that if concentrated vitriolic 


acid be poured upon it, and heated to a certain degree, 
the ſulphur will liquefy, and appear in the water like | 
dil, and when it is cooled, appear to have a green co- | 


jour. 


Spirit of wine does not ſenſibly act upon this concrete 


ſubſtance, unleſs they be applied to each other (as the 
count de Lauraguais diſcovered) in the ſtate of vapour. 


But ſulphur diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of heat, in oils 


both expreſſed and diſtilled, and in the minetal petrolea 
and when diſſolved, yields a very offenſive ſmell, and 


_ diſcovers to the taſte a nauſeous pungency and heat. 


without an 


However, expreſſed oils and petroleum diffolve it more 


than the diſtilled, taking up 


readily and more 3 
and almoſt conſiſtent. 


ſo much as to become thic 


even by calcareous earths. 


Sulphur unites eaſily, but with different degrees of affi- 


nity, with all metallic matters, excepting gold, platina, 
and zinc. See Tables of AFFINITY. 

The compounds formed by ſulphur with different metals 
are different; but all of them poſſeſs a metallic luſtre, 
| ductility z and theſe combinations of /ul- 
wr me ox metals are very frequently ſound in a natu- 
ra Ate. g 18 


Sul. 
Phur is alſo diffolved by alkalis fixed and volatile, and 


| By expoſure to fire and to air 
it is inflamed and burnt; when it is very hot and burns 


and then recovering its natural conſiſtency and brittle- 


| 


The. pureſt gold, when melted with & 
remains perfectly the ſame as before; it lets 


is very malleable, and is of the colour a 


| Ei into a kind of woolly ſubſtance, 


Tin, granulated and ſtratified with an 


. aſhes and duſt upon the ſurface, but is darker 


Lead melted with brimſtone, after the defla 


with it. 


and remains ſo intimately mixed with it. Regulus d 


but it does not mix ſo readily with the /u/pbur as th 
regulus. e | 1 


others acroſs: this maſs is extremely brittle. | 
Zinc melted with ſulphur does not readily mix wit 


appears, 1. That iron being very greedy of The 


ſame proportion of fulphur. 


P. 43. gy 8 
Sulphur may be ſeparated from metallic 


R ; 925 4 
this ſubſtance from crude antimony with aqua rege 
alſo by means of other metals, 


phur exactly ſimilar to the native %% 


of the weight of the ſalts. The matter 4 


SUL 


Mmon fuk, | 
burn freely away, remaining itſelf entire, and aher 
Silver, when it begins to grow red hot in m a mafg, 
melts immediately on adding common oh crucible, 


when poured out, it proves a maſs that "= 2 


: nd N 
lead: this maſs, however, being a ſecond e 
e 


to a very ſtrong fire for a conſiderable time. ; 
its ſulphur, which becomes diſſipated, wks 2 2 
| the filver 
e ſlackened toward the end of the n te fir 

f equal 
quantity of ſulphur, deflagrates in the He 
had been added, and Jeaves the fluid, which de nitr 
ſolid and conſiſtent while it is yet red in the fire. I 
it is plain that the fuſion of tin is retarded by k a 
The remaining regulus is very brittle under the VA r, 
much like a ſemi-metal, and is of the colour FT > 
but the part of the tin, thus turned into ſcoriz, looks lik 
and cleaner within. The whole quantity of Ki 1 
be converted into theſe ſcoriæ, by repeating the burn 
with freſh quantities of brimſtonme. | 


gration, 18 re 
a great fire 


duced to a maſs which is hardly fuſible by 
conſiſting of very bright ad 


but forms a friable maſs, 
glittering particles. | 
Copper, ſtratified with ſulphur, melts immediately ig 
the fire, and turns to a black brittle maſs. The {and 
thing alſo happens, if ſulphur be put upon copper whenred 
hot. Iron being taken red hot out of the fire, and rubbed 
with /u/phur,, mel:s into a ſpungy droſs; it aftery 
quits this Joon with difficulty, but melts very eaſih 

here is no metal, or. ſemi-metal, that ſeem 
ſo nearly allied to iron as ſulphur, or that melts ſo eaſily 


antimony being well powdered, and mixed with figur 
and. ſtirred with an iron while in fuſion, returns int 
crude antimony again. The fuſion of crude antimony i 
alſo greatly promoted and aſſiſted by common flu 


Biſmuth melted with common ſulphur runs into 2 mf 
reſembling antimony, of a faint grey colour, confiſling 
of minute and very bright needles, each cutting thi 


it, but if it be kept a long time in a moderate fre, ant 
ſulphur be many times poured over it, ſo as to corerth 
whole ſurface, and it be continually itirred together, 1 
at laſt produces a very brittle dark-coloured ſhining tut 
ſtance. _ Thr” 3 | 
From theſe experiments with ſulpbur on the metals, 1 


the other metals, and ſemi-metals, may be freed ito 
ſulphur, by adding iron to them. 2. That a very lm 
quantity of iron, a greater quantity of copper, and 
much larger of lead, or tin, are neceſſary to abſord' 
Cramer's Art of Aſayug 


ſubſtances by f 


veral methods; as by the mere action of fire, in 
operation of ROASTING of ores, the ore of mercu 
and the combinations of arſenic with ſulphur except 
by means of acids, which ſerve to decompoſe ſeveral 00 | 
binations of ſulphur with metals, as in the ſeparation 


to which the fulphur d 


a greater affinity, as in the dry PARTING, the pu 
5 of gold 5 and the decompoſition of c 
nabar, of orpiment, and of crude ne * 
From the analyſis of ſulphur effected by combult de 
miſts have been led to infer, that its wy _ 1 
principles are an inflammable matter " 1615 
lic acid; for, during its combuſtion, nat ing 9 
tible but two matters, one of whe i 4285 1 
ſipated by the inflammation, and ano gy 
the Ara of this acid. Beſides, Juan . 7 | 
tually be made by, combining its ac | 


flammable principle or phlogiſton. 41 formed ſt 
The ook by which the celebrated Gl nit | 


c| 


ble equal part 


Cl 
hich 18 4 


mixing and melting together in a rv 5 
fixed alkali, and of vitriolated tartar, © 
a quantity of powdered charcoal, edu, 


i iron r at the charcoal maj 
with an iron rod, th Ss covered, and 25 


with the ſalts; the crucible lie d contin 
ſtrong heat is to be immediately app, t be rea! 
for a very ſhort time : the crucible 15 vo is to be Peil 
from the fire, and the melted mY N 


| Jreviouſly greaſed. This matter, which 
| , os f. 1s — is coagulated by cold, and 
ſparkles + brittle maſs, of a deeper red colour than ordi- 
onder of ſalphur; but it has the ſmell,” the ſolubi- 
WW he deliquefceney, and all the other properties of 
Ty r. By diſalving'it in water, and by ad 
liver 0! / ig fo the folution; an artificial ſulphur will be 
ing oY which being collected and dried, is found 
rect "differ from natural ph . But we are not to 
mot nn Je wich Glauber and Boyle in Gmilar operations, 
2 ſulphur thus obtained exiſted ready 1 in 
= the ſubſtances. employed, and that it is only ex- 
aeg fo theſe. On the contrary, it is certainly 
wo wn} that not a particle of ſulphur exiſts in vitriolic 
| _ nor in neutral vitriolic ſalts; with the baſis of fixed | 
wo nor in very pure alkalis, nor in any oil, nor in 
| be vegetable coal, and conſequently, the ' firlphur ob- 
; ow in theſe operations is a new product; reſulting 
 fom the union of the vitriolie acid with the infamma- 
de principle of the vegetable coal, as Stahl bas ad- 
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| The fixed alkali is not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſucceſs | 
ek this proceſs, but it is uſeful. for facilitating the 
fuſion of the vitriolated tartar, and for preventing the 
diſſipation 'and combuſtion of . moſt of the ſulphur as 
| ſoon as it is formed. n 90 15 0 
From the proceſs above recited we may infer, that vitrio- 
- Jie acid, and the inflammable principle, cannot form 
ſulphur by combining together, unleſs they be both per- 
Aly dry; that the inflammable principle of all bodies 
is always capable of forming ſulphur with the vitriolic 
acid provided it be, or can be made dry, and therefore, 
that the infammable principle is always the ſame, 
- whether it reſides in reſins, bitumens, oils, and fat, 
coals or metals: that the vitriolic acid quits any body 
with Which it happens to be combined, when it can 
unite with the inflammable principle of any other body, 


— 


applied: that the principles and properties of ſulphur 
| being known, we may deduce from theſe a more accu- 
Tate knowledge of the particular nature of the inflam- 
mable principle, by comparing 'the difference between 
ſulphur, volatile 

acid; hence it is found, that the ſmell and colour of 


lity in water, which are properties that do not belong to 
vitriolie acid, are produced by the inflammable principle, 
that poſſeſſes all theſe qualities in itſelf, or that is, at 


in the combination of which it enters: and finally, that 
the inflammable principle poſſeſſes eminently the above 
mentioned properties; for we know that the quantity of 


lic acid. In order to determine the proportion of the 
two principles of ſulphur, Stahl made the following ex- 
periment. He put a quantity of powdered liver of . 
?bur upon an earthen-ware plate, and placed this plate 
upon fire, ſo gentle, that the liver of ſulphur might not 


ward the end, till no ſmell be perceived. The remain- 
Ing matter is to be diſſolved in water, and, by cryſtalli- 
ation, a very pure vitriolated tartar is formed. In this 


gradually diſſipated without any ſenſible combuſtion, and 


of the liver of ſulphur. 4 . 
* Brandt, who carefully repeated this experiment, 
bound, from the quantity of vitriolated tartac thus ob- 

tained, that, in ſulphur, the proportion of inflammable 


chat the ſulphur contains only one ſixteenth of its weight 
of inflammable principle. | Wit 
* from a ſimilar experiment, infers, that in 
_ Tounces of ſulphur, there are upwards of 15 + ounces 
pure ac1 
—_— principle. Others have concluded, that ful. 
7 Y contained + of phlogiſton. | | 
i © ngemous Mr. Kirwan (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxii. part 
blen 5 has endeavoured to find the quantity of phlo- 
7 bear, by eſtimating the quantity of fixed air 
3 during its combination 3 and the reſult of his 
7 Warr that 100 grains of /u/phur contain 40,61 
Th ot phlogiſton, and 59,39 of vitriolic acid. 
ne mpoſition of ſulphur may be obviouſly and con- 


| pendiouſly illuſtrated. b | 
Kid o fulbur, an „by pouring upon melted lead the 


| oy as ſoon as the 
„ Meral filaments o 


1 


5 ad is in a ſtate of ſtrong fuſion, wy 


and with this principle forms /u/phur when it is properly | 


ſulphureous acid, and pure vitriolic | 


ſulpbur, its volatility, its conſtant dryneſs, its inſolubi- | 


leaſt, capable of communicating them to the compounds 


ut acid combines, or remains combined, with the alkali 


principle is to that of the vitriolic acid as 3 to 50; or, | 


| d collecting the riſing vapour in a | 
ide glaſs, or other veſſel, held over ras Hip red lead 
vapour is condenſed, we may obſerve;|- 
f ſulpbur ſticking to the fides of the 


1 


it in ſulphur 1s much leſs than the quantity of the vitrio- | | 


be melted, nor even ſo ſoftened as to run into lumps. | 
This powder muſt be ſtirred, and the fire increaſed to- 


operation the inflammable principle of the /ulphur is 


d, and not quite Z of an ounce of the in- 


il 
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phlogiſton is in a ſtate of diſperſion ; the acid of l. 
pbur inſtantaneouſly unites itſelf with this phlogiſton; 
and forms ſulphur. d ag oY 

The author of the Chemical Dictionary remarks, on the 
ſubject of the name ſulphur, that as other acids beſides 
the vitriolic can alſo contract an intimate union, and 


form compounds with pure phlogiſton, this name may 


be generally applied to all compounds of pure acid and 
phlogiſton, which may be diſtinguiſhed from each other 


by adding the name of the acid; as vitriolic ſulphur, nia 


trons ſulphur, and marine ſulphur, if any ſuch ſulphur 
does exiſt: but he alſo remarks, that the name of /. 
phur can be given to thoſe compound bodies only which 
do not contain any oil; this condition being eſſential to 


the ſulphureous combination, and conſequently that we 


cannot admit of aceteus ſulphur, or tartarecus ſulphur, 
or of others of this nature containing vegetable acids, on 
account of the oil which enters into their compoſition 


as an eſſential principle. 


The uſes of ſulphur are very extenſive in chemiſtry, in 
medicine, and in the arts. The 1.1vER of. ſulphur is em- 
ployed in chemiſtry: for ſeveral ſolutions. Sulphur is 
alſo uſeful for ſeveral fuſions, precipitations, and ſepa- 
rations of metals and minerals. And as fulphur con- 
tains a very large quantity of vitriolic acid, a method is 
now practiſed of extracting from it this acid, by burn- 
ing ſulphur in cloſe veſſels with the addition of nitre. 
See CLYSSUS of ſulphur. * 5 ere J pri ads 

Sulphur is employed in medicine, both internally and 


- externally : the internal preparations are flowers of /- 


hur, waſhed ſulphur, magiſtery of ſulphur, tablets, 
alſams, &c. (fee the following articles), in ſome of 
vhich this ſubſtance is not altered, hut only purified and 


divided, and in others it is combined with other ſub- 


ſtances. The native /z/phurs ſhould never be uſed in- 
ternally without purification, becauſe they almoſt always 
participate of arſenic, which is diſcoverable in ſome by 
their having naturally more or lets of a red colour, and 


in others by their exhibiting this colour after a part of 


the pure ſulphur has been ſeparated by ſublimation. 
Pure ſulphur, taken in doſes of ten grains to a dram or 
more, gently looſens the belly, and promotes perſpira- 
tion. Some phyſicians and chemiſts, indeed, confider- 


ing that /phur is unſoluble in water, and capable of 
reſiſting the action of moſt menſtrua, have advanced, 


that it can produce no effect when taken internally, 
ſingle and unaltered; but this notion ſeems to be ground- 


leſs, and ſulphur, which is attached by all oily and ſa- 


ponaccous ſubſtances, and conſequently by almoſt all 
animal liquors, is much more ſoluble than is generally 


believed. It ſeems to paſs through the whole habit, and 


manifeſtly tranſpires through the ſkin, as appears from 


hue, as by the vapour of ſulphureous ſolutions. | 

Sulphur is principally recommended againſt the piles, in 
diſorders of the breaſt, and in cutaneous eruptions: in 
the 1TCH it is a certain remedy, whether internally or ex- 


ternally uſed, in which caſe its efficacy probably depends, 


not ſo much on its purifying the blood, as on its fumes 
being deſtructive to the cuticular animalcules to which 
the preſent theory aſcribes that diſtemper. It remark- 
ably corrects or reſtrains the power of certain mineral 


ſubſtances of the more active kind: by the admixture of 
ſulphur mercury becomes inert, the virulent antimonial 


regulus mild, and arfenic itſelf almoſt innocent. 


Several mineral waters, which are drank or uſed as_ 
- baths for ſome diſeaſes of the breaſt or of the ſkin, o- 
their good qualities to the /#/phur contained in them. 
And fulphur combined with other ſubſtances may con- 


tribute to their medicinal powers. 
Sulphur is alſo uſed in ſeveral arts. By means of it fine 
impreſſions of engraved ſtones are taken. See BRI u- 
STONE, and Impreſſions of MEDALS. A 
The utility of this ſubſtance as an ingredient in the pre- 
paration of GUNPOWDER and FIRE-works is well known; 


and it is alſo uſed for whitening wool, ſilk and many 


other matters expoſed to its vapour during its combul- 
rion, the colours and redneſs of which could not be de- 
ſtroyed by any other ſubſtance, but are quickly effaced 
by this acid vapour. In this caſe it muſt be burnt, as 
Stahl has obſerved, very ſlowly. See BLEACHING. 
The vapours of ſulphur alſo whiten red roſes; and even 
young rocks, taken out of the neſt and expoſed to them, 
are ſaid to become perfectly white. They have the ſame 
effect on gold, which is to be reſtored to its colour by 


boiling it in water with tartar. See on the ſubject of 


this article Dict. Chem. art. Su/phuy. : Watſon's Chem. 

Ef. vol. i. p. 167, &c. Lewis's Mat, Med. art. Sut- 

pbur. 7150 11 Mt | 

There is a preparation of common ſulphur, ſtrongly re- 
8 66 ein & Nr Com- 


the ſulphureous ſmell of perſons who have taken it, and 
from ſilver being ſtained in their pockets to a blackith | 
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SULPHUR auratum, a name given by ſome chemiſts to a 


SULPHUR, chſſus of. See CLY5$SUS. Es . 


+ SULPHUR, flowers of. See FLOWERS of ſulphur. 


* 


SUL 


commended by Mortimer for preſerving timber from be. 
ing worm- eaten, as it is very ſubject to be when felled 
before the ſap is wholly at reſt. A quantity of common 
yellov- brimſtone is wn = into a common. retort of 
glaſs, and covered three 
this is to be diſtilled off to a dryneſs, and the ſame re- 
peated three times. The ſulphur then is to be taken 
out, and laid on a marble, or put into an open flat glaſs 
veſſel, where it will ſoon run into an oil by deliquium. 


This oil is to be rubbed on any curious piece of wood 


that is in danger of worms; it will deſtroy them if they 


not yet begun. It alſo gives the wood an agreeable tinge 
or colour, which no art can ever rob it of afterwards. 
It ĩs alſo a great preſervative of wood that is to be ſet in 
the earth, or under water; and may be uſed with ſuc- | 
ceſs to rub over the cables in ſhipping, or any other 
' ropes that are endangered by lying much in the water. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. li. p. 104- 

SULPHUR of antimony. See ANTIMOMY. . 
The method of Angelus Sala for preparing the /ulphur of 
antimony, ſeems, according to Dr. Plummer, preferable to 
the common way. The curious may find the deſcription 
of Sala's in the Medic. Ef. Edinb. vol. i. art. 6. The 

doctor thinks, that, in the common preparation, much 
of the true ſu/phur is conſumed by the deflagration, and 

the precipitated 8 conſiſts of many of the groſs 
earthy parts of the ſalts in antimony. However, the 
ſulpbur of antimony, uſed by the doctor in the prepara- 
tion of his æthiops, was made in the common way. See 
PLUMMER's ethops. : 
preparation of ſulphur and arſenic, called by others 142 
binus arſenitalis. See RExALGAR. 2 | | 

SULPHUR, balſam of. See BaLSaM of ſulphur. 


The college of London directs one part of flowers of ſul- 


Phur and four of oil olive, and the ſame proportions of the 
flowers and of the petroleum, called Barbadoes tar; and 
that of Edinburgh, four ounces of the flowers and a pint 


of linſeed oil, to be boiled together till they unite into 


the conſiſtence of a balſam. When two ounces of the 
flowers are digeſted in ten of oil of turpentine, or in a 
mixture of ſix of oil of turpentine and four of oil of ani- 
| ſeeds, which laſt acts the moſt powerfully of any of the 
eſſential oils-that have been tried, a conſiderable part of 
the ſulphur remains undiſſolved. ON 
'The proceſs for preparing theſe balſams requires caution, 
becauſe when the ſulphur is ſtrongly acted on either by 
_ expreſſed or eſſential oils, in a boiling heat, the matter 
rare fies and ſwells much, and throws out great quanti- 
ties of an elaſtic vapour, which, without a free exit, 
would produce violent exploſions. A more elegant com- 


poſition of this kind (ſays Dr. Lewis) might be obtained | 
be adding to the eſſential oil a proper quantity of the | 


balſam made with expreſſed oils, which will unite with | 
it by a gentle warmth. Theſe balſams have been em- 


ployed externally for cleanſing and healing foul ulcers ; | 


and they are recommended internally in ſome cachectic 
and hydropic caſes, and alſo in coughs and conſumptions, 


in which they promiſe (ſays Dr. Lewis), by their mani- | 


feſt heat and acrimony, to be oftener injurious than be- | 
neficial, as they have been frequently obſerved to hurt | 
the appetite, and excite febrile ſymptoms. | 


SULPHUR, embryonatum. See EMBRYONATUM. 


SULPHUR, fixed. Fixed ſulphur is uſed by the enamellers, | 


and is prepared in the following manner. Boil flower 
of brimſtone in common oil for an hour; take the mat- 
ter off the fire, and pour on it a quantity of very ſtrong 
vinegar, the flower of brimſtone will on this ſink to the 
bottom; pour off the liquors, and repeat the operation | 
to the third time, and the powder then ſeparated is the 
fixed ſulphur. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 188. | 


Thoſe who prepare the flowers in the way of trade, uſe for 
the ſubliming veſſel a large iron pot, capable of holdingtwo 
or three hundred weight, which is placed under an arch- 
ed chamber, lined with glazed tiles, ſerving for the re- 
cipient. Some ſmall portion of ſulphur that riſes firſt, 
_ eſpecially when the veſſels are large, or the air not ſuf- 
ficiently excluded, is apt to take fire, and give out its 
acid, which adhering to the flowers that ſublime after- 
wards, communicate to them a ſenſible acidity or rough- 
neſs; in conſequence of which they are ſometimes found 
to coagulate milk; when taken internally to produce 
gripes, and to receive from ſome metalline veſſels a diſ- 
agreeable taint : and, therefore, the London college di- 
rects ſuch of the flowers, as may happen to concrete or 
melt together from the vicinity of the receiver to the 
fire, to be reduced to powder, not with metalline inſtru- 
ments, but either in a wooden mill, or in a marble mor- 


ngers deep with aqua fortis ; | 


2. | 


SULPHUR, liver of. See LIVER of ſulp 
have begun to breed in it, and wholly prevent them if | SULPHUR metallorum, or ſulphur of metals, 


SULPHUR, 11/k of, Jac ſulphuris, is diretted 
| Þhur ; and this method is the moſt expeditious and ſeat 


united with a ſufficient quantity of the alkali, But th 
| Preparation by quick-lime affords a more faleable whit. 


it with freſh water, till it is become quite inſipid. 


itſelf, to which it is preferred, in external applications, 


8 


The veſſels he uſes are vaſt ſpheres of glaſs, of three feet 


of vitriol, till a precipitation is procured ſeparate the 


London Pharmacopceia, London, 1774, p. 64. 


all from common vitriol, and the acid liquors obtained 


the ſulphur yields but a very ſmall quantity of this ac 
in compariſon of the vitriol; but the reaſon of this 1 


Ward, of making oil of vitriol, as he calls it, cheaper 


SUL 


tar with a wooden peſtle. From this fung... 
they are freed by boiling them in the abe e a0 
carefully waſhing them with cold water. Kea. 
The flowers of / phur in ſubſtance ſeem to be 
able, for internal uſe, to any of che preparatio Prefer 
are certainly more ſafe, and perhaps not leſz N 
as they do not heat or irritate the firſt paffabs, cu, 
are evidently diſſolved in the body and carried 2 {et 
the habit. They are moſt commodiouſly taken jr . 

e 


form of troches. Lewis. See Troches of SoLenv 
hier. 85 


NN 
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Ones figens, is uſed, rang, Chemiſts and Ae 
or a peculiar matter, which enters . 
l i ee 
Metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two eſſential arts 
principles; mercury as the baſis, or metallic ry 8 
and fulphur, as the binder, or cement, which hs 
fluid mercury into a coherent malleable maſs, 

Some chemiſts, particularly Monſ. Homberg, will he 
this /ulphur to be no other than fire. It is how kno - 
to be the inflammable principle, called phlegiſton. bs 
SULPHUR, | | 


ew £0.23 Sn hays 


. 
be prepared with fixt alkalis, which will dhe 


troubleſome, provided the ſulphur has been thoroughly 


neſs, and accordingly it is directed to be made by the 
London Diſpenſatory in the following manner: bol 
flowers of ſulphur in water, with three times their weight 
of quick-lime, till they are thoroughly diffolved ; fine 
the ſolution through paper, and pour on it weak fyirt 


precipitated matter, by pouring off the water, and wh 
The pure lac is not different in quality from pure ſilphir 


only on account oſ its colour. 12 2 
ULPHUR, oil. See OIL of ſulphur. Some think there 
is an eſſential difference between the acid of „up and 
its ſuccedaneum, the oil of vitriol ; but a late author 
aſſerts, notwithſtanding the experiments brought to ſup- 
port this opinion, that if the two acid liquors be reduced 
to the ſame ſtrength, and perfectly freed from all hete- 
rogeneous ſubſtances, they will be perfectly ſimilar, and 
not to be diſtinguiſhed. See Eſſay for Reforming of the 


It is evident, from numerous experiments, that vitrl 
and ſulphur are things very nearly allied to one another, 
The vitriolate ſalt, in common ſulphur, differs ſcarce at 


from both, under the different names of ſpirit of ſulphur, 
and oil of vitriol, are the ſame, except in degree dt 
ſtrength. 5 | | 6 1 

The effects of theſe two acids in the body, and allo a 
metals, &c. are exactly the ſame, It is obſerved, that 


that in the operation the rapid motion of the flame ſub 
limes the far greateſt part of the ſubſtance, unſeparate 
in the form of flowers. F 

There are ways, however, of remedying this, and by 
ſome ſuch means it was that the famous Drebbel obtalt- 
ed, at the rate of eight, and ſometimes ten ounces © 
ſpirit, from a pound of ſulphur; whereas, in the con- 
mon proceſs, one ounce is a conſiderable . 
obtain. Poſlibly the grand ſecret, poſſeſſed by M. 


than others, may depend on this ſort of contrivance. 


in diameter, which muſt ſerve as well at leaſt, if no 


and ol 0 


much better, than bells; and oil of bur, rl 


vitriol, are ſo much the ſame, that there is no 
ſelling the one for the other. On rar, th 
In all the operations for the making oil of fup (Ne 
weather is a material thing to be regarded; 2 
the operation is performed in moiſt weather, 


always a greater quantity of ſpirit or oil prepate 


common menſtrua, by means of which "acid . 
c 


when in dry; and Drebbel ac nowledged, * mo 


obtain one fourth more in theſe than in ot be 
This great chemiſt tells us, that he was con imp. 
contrivance he uſed was capable of very great 1 lo fr 
ments, and that he made no doubt of carrying in 

at length, as to obtain an equal weight of 15 ; 

that of the /u/phur uſed in the experiment; g 
dity of the air, at leaſt, adding as much 8 wit 
of the ſulphur loſt in the operation, The ber my 


reduced into the form of a highly 


orroſ 


Jeſcribed under the name of the LEVATOREs Jong! 
Waal. Ars ARIANS, in Theology, perſons who hold that 

* without any regard to the good or evil works of 
ou has reſolved, by an eternal decree, ſupra lapſum, 
me edently to any knowledge of the fall of Adam, and 
een of it, to ſave ſome, and damn others: or, 
4 et words, that God intended to glorify his juſt ice 
i he condemnation of ſome, as well as his mercy in the 
Seach of others; and for that purpoſe decreed that 
adam ſhould neceſſarily fall, and by thar fall bring him- 
wif, and all his offspring, into A ſtate of everlaſting 

on. 2 

| gr pine) called antelapſartes.; and are oppoſed to 
ſublapſaries and infralapſaries. : 
According to the ſupralapſarians, the object of predeſti- 
nation, is, hemo crenbilis & labilis z and, according to the 
CUBLAPSARIANS and INFRALAPSARIANS, homo creatus 


© 


7 


& lapſuss. : 
eUPRASPINATUS, in Anatomy, a thick, narrow muſcle, 


Myzl.) fig. 7. n. 32. a | 

Tdi i fil all the ſupra- ſpinal cavity of the ſcapula, 
and is fixed to all the poſterior half of the ſupra-/pinal 
foſa, and ſometimes its inſertion reaches near the neck | 


of the bone. Then the fibres leave the ſurface of the 
bone, and being, as it were, ſupported by the fat, or cel.“ 


Julous ſubſtance, paſs between the acromium, and neck of 
the ſcapula, undec the arch formed by the acromium and 


tween the acromium and apophyſis coracoides; being 
afterwards inſerted in the ſuperior ſurface of the great 
tuberoſity of the head of the os humeri, very near the 
bony channel. This muſcle is covered by the trapezius. 
The ſupra-ſpinatus is commonly ſuppoſed to join with 
the deltoides in lifting up the arm; this muſcle begin- 
ning that action, and the deltoides continuing it. But 
Mr. Winſlow obſerves, that this muſcle is not only very 
ſmall, but it ſeems to be too near the articulation of the 
head of the os humeri, to be able to raiſe the whole 


length. It has, however, he ſays, two other very re- 


deltoide muſcle, he obſerves, in the firſt inſtant of its 
action to raiſe the arm, would thruſt the head of the os 
humeri upwards out of the cavity, if ſomething did not 
lupply the place either of a bony fulcrum or ligamen- 
tary frenum. Beſides, the broad orbicular ligament 
would be apt to be entangled and bruiſed between the 
edges of the two articulated bones, if this inconvenience 
vere not prevented. The ſupra-ſpinatus anſwers both theſe 
ends. When it contracts its tendon, which runs over the 
convex part of the head of the os humeri, to be inſerted 
in the upper ſurface of the great tuberoſity, it preſſes 
Very ſtrongly on the head of the bone, hereby ſupplying 
the place of a fulcrum, and hindering the head to riſe, 


of band, which adheres cloſely to the outſide of the 


* ligament, and ſeveral of its fibres do not go 
IR hood of the os humeri, but are gradually 
: in che outer turface of the ligament; and ſerve 
9 pull the orbicular ligament uniformly, and thereby 
Prevent its running 
mh on detieen the two articulated bones. ö 
he mid A. e * inſerted by its tendon in 
ae nn i 5 ok the great tuberofity of the os 
the dif 0 3 orm different motions, according to 
nb . e OE bone. If it acts while 
it may Rr hy parallel to the trunk of the body, 
tend "40. 7 umert round its axis from before 
| fame ne he's <quently, if the fore-arm be at the 
Feile e it will turn the hand from the body 
air Portion of 
12 . has the ſame uſe with reſpect | 
already deſe 3 F 8 as that of the ſupra-ſpinatus 
Cloſely by the I And as theſe two muſcles adhere 
Meaſure co 3 of their tendons, they may in ſome 
hen the a; i: _— their actions on that ligament. 
by the pe 1 chang. raiſed, is ſtrongly pulled forward 
t prevent the — — a conſiderable force is neceſlary 
Award out of ot the 0s bumeri from being thrown 
We infa. on ot the glenoide cavity: the ſtructure of 
anſwering aus, and the number of its fibres, fit it for 
Wering this urpoſe: 1 , . 9 
Maſor in great 5 Poe: It may likewiſe aſſiſt the teres 
PRE; * ettorts. Winfl. Anat. vol. i. p- 292, &c. 
lverei | h Fro Engliſh Polity, the ſuperiority or 
Vor. W. No, 35 1 8 over the church, as well as 


led from its fleſhy origination at the upper end 
re baſs of the ſcapula above the ſpine. See Tab. Anat. 


extremity of the clavicle, and under the ligament be- 


upper extremity, which is of a conſiderable weight and | 


markable uſes, when the arm is raiſed from the thorax | 
to the head by the aCtion of the deltoides. The ſtrong | 


during the beginning of the action of the deltoides. For | 
prevenung the ſecond inconveniency, its tendon is a kind 


into irregular ſolds, and being en- | 


le the aim is kept raiſed by the deltoides, the | 
that muſcle draws the arm back- | 


SUR 


os of England, whereof he is eſtabliſhed head. See 
IN GG. 
The king's ſupremacy was firſt eſtabliſhed, or, as others 
ſay, recovered, by king Henry VIII. in 1534, after break- 
ing with the pope. Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. cap. 12. 20. 
1 Eliz. cap. 1. It is ſince confirmed by ſeveral canons, 
as well as by the articles of the church of England; and 
is paſſed into an OATH, which is required as a neceſſary 
qualification for all offices and employments, both in 
church and ſtate, from perſons to be ordained, from 
the members of both houſes of patliament, c. | 
This oath, as finally eſtabliſhed by 1 W. cap. 8. is as 
follows: © I A, B. do ſwear, that I do from my heart 
* abhor, deteſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
that damnable doctrine and poſition, that princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the pope, or any autho- 
rity of the fee of Rome, may be depoſed or mur- 
dered by their ſubjects, or any other whatſoever. 
And I do declare, that no foreign prince, perſon, pre- 
late, ſtate, or potentate, bath or ought to have any 
Juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence, or au- 
thority, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm. 
So help me God.” By ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 1. to refuſe 
the oath of ſupremacy will incur the pains of PRE Mu- 
NIRE. | 
This right of ſupremacy conſiſts chiefly in the following 
articles: 1. That the archbiſhops of either province can- 
not ſummon the biſhops and clergy to convocation, or 
enact any canons, without the king's expreſs conſent, by 
25 Henry VIII. cap. 19. whereas, before that act, the 
convocation was often called, and laws made by it for 
governing the church, without any authority from the 
crown. | w 
2*, In that there lies now an appeal from the archbiſhop 
to the king in chancery ; and, on ſuch an appeal, a com- 
miſſion, under the ſeal, is to be directed to certain per- 
ſons, whereof commonly half are laymen, and half cler- 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
«c 
«6 
cc 
«c 
cc 


which finally determine all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, by 25 
Hen, VIII. cap. 19. though ſometimes a review is grant- 
ed. Before this ſtatute, the appeal from the archbiſhop's 
court lay to the pope only. 

3*. The king can grant commiſſions for viſiting ſuch places 
as are exempt from the juriſdiction of biſhops, or arch- 
biſhops ; and appeals lie from thence tothe king in chan- 
cery: whereas before 25 Henry VIII. the pope only could 
viſit them, and receive appeals from thoſe courts, 


from the king's temporal laws, any more than laymen. 
5 The biſhops and clergy do not ſwear, or pay any obe- 
dience to the pope; but muſt take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy to the king. | oo 78 
SUPREME pear, a name given by the gardeners to a ſmall 
roundiſh ſhape, and is uſually produced in cluſters ; the 
ſtalk is ſhort, and when it is ripe, the ſkin is yellow; the 
juice is ſomewhat muſky. If it be not ſuffered to hang 
till too ripe, it is an excellent pear. It ripens in the be- 
ginning of July, and continues but a few days. The 

French call it /e petit muſcat. BER | | 
SURA, in Anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy part of the leg. 

The word is alſo uſed, by ſome, for the FiBULa. 
SURA is alſo the name of a drink uſed in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and made of the juice that flows from the cocoa- tree. 
This juice being evaporated, and expoſed to the ſun, 
forms a ſugar, but it is little eſteemed. | | 
SURALIS. See MuscLE. -. :* | 
SURBATING, among Farriers, is when the ſole of an 


= horſe's foot is worn, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by beating the 


hoof againſt the ground in travelling without ſhoes, or 


fole, hies tes flat to it, or the like. 
Sometimes, alſo, it happens by over-riding a horſe while 
young, before his feet are hardened; and ſometimes by 
the hardneſs of the ground, and high: lifting his feet. 
The ſigns hereof are, his halting on both fore- legs, and 
oing ſtifly, and creeping as if half- foundered. . 
In the general, there is nothing better for /urbated feet 
than tar melted into the foot; or vinegar boiled with 


boiling hot, with hurds over it, and ſplints to keep it in. 
SURCHARGE of the foreſt, is when a commoner puts 
more beaſts in the foreſt than he has a right to. See 
FoREST. | | | 
SURCHARGE of common, is a diſturbance of common of 
paſture, by putting more cattle therein than the paſture 
and herbage will ſuſtain, or the party hath a right to do. 
This injury can only happen where the common is ap- 
pendant or appurtenant, and of courſe limitable by law; 
or where, when in groſs, it is expreſly limited and cer- 
tain; for where a man hath common in groſs, ſans nom- 
8g. VU | | bre, 


gymen, which is called the couRT of delegates, and 


4”, Perſons in holy orders are not, as formerly, exempt | 


pear, called alſo by ſome the little muſh pear. It is of a 


. 


—— 
„ 


going in hot ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the 


ſoot to the conſiſtence of a broth, and put into the foot 
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8 


when, after the AD MEASUREMENT of paſture hath 


8 


SURCOAT, a coat of arms, to be worn over body ar- | 


8 


SURCULUS, in the Anatomy of Plants, a word uſed to 


more minute ones, are called ſurculi; and the final di- 
voarications of theſe into the reticular work, that ſp 


Many, however, confound theſe two lait diviſions, and | 
call all beyond the ſecond diviſion, or lateral branches | 
of the middle rib, by this name of ſurculi. See PET1-| 
_ OLE and RAMs. EE e 
URD, in Aritbmetic, denotes a number or quantity that | 


8 


are impoſſible to be expreſſed in numbers exactly (for no 
effable number, either integer or fraction, multiplied 
into itſelf, can ever produce 2; or, being multiplied 
There is alſo another way 


their indices : thus, as x*, 43, x*, &c. ſignify the ſquare, 
| | L 9&2 | 


I he reaſon of which is plain enough; for ſince x is a 
an arithmetical mean proportional between o and 1; and 


the proper index of its ſquare root, &c. 


S8 UR 


bre, or without flint, he cannot be a ſurcharge. In this 
caſe, indeed, there muſt be left ſufhcient for the lord's 
own beaſts. Ns | 

The uſual remedies for furcharging the common are by 
the lord's diſtraining the ſurplus number, or by his 
bringing an action of treſpaſs, or by a ſpecial action 
on the caſe, in, which any commoner may be plaintiff. 
The ancient and moſt effectual method of proceeding is 
by writ of ADMEASUREMENT of paſture. 

URCHARGEF, Writ of ſecond, de ſecunda ſuperoneratione, 
is given by the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. 13 Ed. I. cap, 8. 


aſcertained the right, the ſame defendant ſurcharges the 
common again; and thereby the ſheriff is directed to en- 
quire by a jury, whether the defendant has in fact 
again, ſurcharged the common; and if he has, he ſhall 
then forfeit to the king the ſupernumerary cattle put in, 
and alſo ſhall pay damages to the plaintiff. 
URCINGLE, a girdle, wherewith the clergy of the 
church of England uſually tie their caſſocks. See 
GIRDLE, . 


mour. See CoaAT of arms. 


The /urcoat is properly a looſe thin taffety coat, with | 


arms embroidered or painted on it. Such as is worn by 
heralds, anciently alſo uſed by military men over their 
armour, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by. | 

UR CUI in vita, in Law, a writ that lies for the heir 
of a woman, whoſe huſband aliened her land in fee, and 


ſhe neglected to bring the writ cui in vita for recovery | 


thereof, her heir may bring this writ againſt the tenant 
after her deceaſe. 


expreſs that part of the branching of the ribs of a leaf 
which is of the middle kind, between the great middle 
rib and the ſmalleſt reticular ramifications. The middle 
rib is, by the writers on theſe ſubjeCts, called petiolum. 

The firſt diviſions that go off laterally from theſe, are 
called ami, or branches; the next diviſion of theſe, into 


itſelf over the whole leaf, are called capillamenta. 


is incommenſurate to unity; or that is inexpreſſible by 
any known way of notation, otherwiſe than by its radi- 
cal ſign or index. Sg: | 5 

This is otherwiſe called an irrational or incommenſurable 
number; and an imperſef7 POWER. | 


When any number or quantity hath its root propoſed to | 


be extracted, and yet is not a true figurate number of 


that kind; that is, if its ſquare root be demanded, and | 


it is not a true ſquare, if its cube root be required, and 
itſelf be not a true cube, &c. then it is impoſſi ble to 
aſſign, either in whole numbers, or in fractions, any 
exact root of ſuch number propoſed. . 


And whenever this happens, it is uſual, in mathematics, 


to mark the required root of ſuch numbers, or quanti- 
ties, by prefixing before it the proper mark of radicality, 
which is „/, and placing above the radical ſign the num- 
ber that denominates what kind of root is required. 


Thus 4/2 ſignifies the ſquare root of 2, and \/16, ſig-| 


nifies the cubic root of 16: which roots, becauſe they 


cubically, can ever produce 16), are properly called /urd 
roots. „ | 6 | 


reads | 


SURDs, compound, are thoſe formed by the addition or ſob- 


"=<C a = a= 


2. 


index of the power of the ſurd, and then prefix before it 


For the method of erforming theſe operzti « 
ſequel of this "tens nenn ſee the 


Surds are either /imple or compound, 
SURDS, ſimple, are thoſe which are expreſſed b 


term, as c. e 
25,— 2 3 4 

The furds Va, V3, V5, &c. though they 8 « 

ſelves incommenſurable with unit, See : they. 

finition, are commenſurable in power with it = * 

their powers are integers, i. e. multiples of unit 1 

may be alſo ſometimes commenſurable with one n 
bl 


as the V8, and the / 2, becauſe they are to on 

other as 2 to 1. Theſe incommenſurables are wing 

ſome communicable : and when they have 2 _ 
on 


meaſure, as z is the common meaſure of both 

their ratio is reduced to an expreſſion in the leaf 2 
by dividing them by their greateſt common ha 
This common meaſure is found as in commenſ, ; 0 
quantities, only the root of the common meaſure þ © 


be made their common diviſor. Thus, Sw , 
7 = 


„Sa 3 


— 
— — ͤ— 


and 


traction of ſimple Jurds : as V 5+V3: VSV, or 


| * 7 TV: which laſt is called an univerſal root, and 
ſignifies the cubic root of that number, which 5 the 
reſult of adding 7 to the ſquare root of 2. 
To reduce rational quantities to the form of any SURD rigs 
affigned. Involve the rational quantity according to the 


the radical fign of the ſurd propoſed. Thus, 4875 
Vc; and 42 Ve H= V 


=V 4" . 
And by this way may a ſimple ſurd fraction, whoſe radical 
ſign ref:rs only to one of its terms, be changed into an- 


other, which ſhall reſpect both numerator and denomi- \ 
nator. Thus, * is reduced wt” =. and - to T 
EG EO 2 M4 5 
23 | 2 | I ' ſa 
1 thus alſo à reduced to the form of i. i 
And roots with rational co-efficients may thus be re * 
duced ſo as to be wholly affected by the radical ſn, 
5, "Sn 
Thus, a % S 1 
To reduce ſimple Su RDS, having different radical jiew 2 
(which are called heterogeneal ſurds), to others that ny uy 
have one common radical ſign, or which are homogenta: 
or to reduce roots of different names into thoſe of the jant If 4 
name. Involve the powers reciprocally according to exc fer 
others indices, for new powers; and let the product _ 
the indices be the common index. Otherwiſe, as /n "Mi 
may be conſidered as powers with fractional exponent 
reduce theſe fractional exponents to fractions having tis * 


3. To reduce Suk Ds 10 their moſt ſimple 
the loweſt terms poſſible. 
power denoted by the index, 


| of notation, now much in uſe, 
whereby roots are expreſſed without the radical ſign, by 


cube, and fifth power of x; ſo x*, &, x*, ſignify the 
{quare root, cube, &c. of x. | | 


geometrical mean proportional between I and , ſo 4 is 
therefore as 2 is the index of the ſquare of x, 4 will be 


Obſerve alſo, that, for convenience, or brevity's ſake, 
quantities or numbers, which are not /urds, are often 


expreſſed in the form of ſurd roots. Thus, Vas fs: 


V27, &c. ſignify, 2, 2, 3, &c. | 
But though theſe /urd roots (when truly ſuch) are inex- 
preſſible in numbers, they are yet capable of arithmeti- 
cal operations (ſuch as addition, ſubtraction, multipli- 
cation, diviſion, &c.) ; how readily to perform which, 
the algebraiſt ought not to be ignorant, 


ſame value, and a common denominator. Thus, 
either rule, Ya or aj and Ye or ea, wil 


new /urd of the ſame value with the 
more ſimple terms. Thus, * 104 


Gam and Hen or enn. 1 
Alſo IJ and 2 are reduced to other equal /n 
*/37 and , having a jon radical ſign. 
4/27 and 4/4, having a common 1 _— 
Divide the furd by the gre 
which you can diſco) 
contained in it, and will meaſure it vide "00 
mainder z and then prefix the root of that 2 
the quotient, or ſu ſo divided; this dats We 
ab, by na 6 
8 ced t 
16aa, and prefixing the root 4 4, Will be Foo 


this, 4a Vb, and * 12, will be depreſ 
Alſo / c b5 r will be brought down to b Mer . 
poſe x" the geit 


| 1 wo 
To reduce 47 to its loweſt term: ſup oak 


u power, that will divide a without 
3 
let y==3 then will 4% =% XJ 5 ſor 4 — » 


33 


= 2 1 1 
fore ar (H 2 
3 * 3/81 I 


L I 
Alſo AJ or 75. = 5X3. or 5/2 
= 4/27 3or 27" x 323 
This reduction is of great u 


formed ; but if no ſuch ſquare, a ) 
| 1 


SUR 
5 a T divifor find out all the diviſors of the 
can 1 propoſed ; and then ſee whether any 
I 4 Pak cube, &c. or ſuch a 1 as the 
en 6g denotes; and if any ſuch can found, let 
] 
tht be tit 
yrd quan 33 te 
＋ oſed, among its diviſors |will be found the 
Ay 4 i6, 36, and 144; by which, if 288 be 
10 there will ariſe the quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, 
and 2; where fore inſtead of VJ288, you may put 24/72, 
J, or 4/16, or 6V/B, or laſtly, 12V/2, and 
2 may be done in ſpecies. Rf | 
the two laſt problems we may determine, whether 
, two roots are commenſurable one to another; and 
20) and their ratio. For after reduction into the loweſt 
— and the ſame name, if the powers are equal, the 
om are commenſurable, and their ratio is equal to that 


of the rational co-efficients. Thus, V75 and V 27 re- 
duced, will be 5 3 and 39 3, Which are commenſur- 
able; and 5/3: 3/32: 53 | 

4 To 


y in part from the radical ſign. Thus if 


add and ſubtract Su RDS. When they are reduced 
to their loweſt terms, if they have the ſame irrational 
art, add or ſubtract their rational co-efficients, and 
prefix the ſum or difference to the common irrational 


50 — Va SG = V. If they have not 
the fame irrational part, they can only be connected by 
the ſign + or —. | SET 

Hence it appears, that the ſum or difference of any two 
ſquare roots ĩs equal to the ſquare root of the ſum, or dif- 
ference, of the ſum of the powers, and twice the pro- 
duct of their roots. 


yx 20X 3(120)= W243 29 9%. For if 


I 4 1 
aa + ee e aa + 20e+ee}*. 


fame rational quantity, they are multiplied by adding 
their indices, and divided by ſubtracting them, Thus, 


oxi ana? aue Va,; and V2 x V2 


TR 13 3 | | 
8 oat 4 41 nog go—— Io 
. Va as | 5 


2h — b 
; and N. 


ben, multiply theſe rational quantities into one another, 


dical ſign over their product: thus, n= Vow 
and Vix Vio: alſo, == 3 
| 75 ieee 


im . - | 
Ver, and VJaix M AKA 


Mr =. ee, Va 8 
7 Mc 2 1 

and v4 . 

hy Ss. 4 N 

ſurds ha 5 e 2 mow 

quotie ve any rational co-efficients, their product or 


f 
14 "Oy wy evolution of SURDs. The powers of 
0 Foes Iy multiplying their indices by the index 


; equired. Thus, the ſquare of 2 18 


2 * 2 g.* 
; 2272 , 2 * X 3 3 
„ = V 4, and the cube of V5 = [ I 


25. raiſe the quantity under the radical ſign 


unleſs "94 0 ured, continuing the ſame radical ſign ; 


iat power is equal to th of 
© furd. © that po eq o the name 
er a multiple of it, and in that caſe the power 


ſed in the ſame manner as above, to free the 


. Thus, V/75+V/ 43-5 344/3=9/3: and 
V Vir a Vr N b a R V. And 


ea and Vee be any given quantities, it is plain that 


Jo multiply and divide 8Su xps. II they have the 


If they have different rational quantities, and the ſame 


or divide them by one another, and ſet the common ra- 


hut if the ſurds have not the ſame RE Ea ſign, -adace | 
| * (by prob. 2.) to ſuch as ſhall have the ſame radical 
en, and proceed as before. Thus, Ja x 92 8 


16 3 
F Vs. If the 


nt muſt be prefixed. Thus 275 * 5V6=10 


— 


Lg VV Js TA La 5X4 


| 


$/.Þ <1 
=V4| =4- 


SUR 


of the ſurd becomes rational. Thus; the cube of 7 


Evolution is performed by dividing the fraction which 


is the index of the ſurd by the name of the root required. 


Thus, the ſquare root of A a* is ati or * a, 
Simple ſurds are commenſurable in power, and by be- 
ing multiplied into themſelves give, at length, rational 
quantities. But compound /urds, multiplied into them- 
ſelves, commonly give irrational products. Yet, in this 
caſe, when any compound ſurd is propoſed, there is an- 
other compound /ard, which, multiplied into it, gives 
a rational product. Thus, if V= V were propoſed, 
multiplying it by /a* + J/ab+ 4, the product will 

e 4-6. ; | | 
The inveſtigation of that ſurd, which multiplied into 
the propoſed ſurd, gives a rational product, is made 
eaſy by three theorems, delivered by Mr. Maclaurin, in 
his Algebra, p. 109, ſeq. to which we refer the curious. 
This operation is of uſe in reducing ſurd expreſſions to 
more ſimple forms. Thus: ſuppoſe a binomial /urddivided 
by another, as 24/20 +24 by 24/5= 24/3, the quo- 


tient might be expreſſed by be this 
| | 21/ $—=2v 3 CR 
might be expreſſed in a more ſimple form, by multiply- 
ing both numerator and denominator by that /urd, which 
multiplied into the denominator, gives a rational pro- 


| VO TVI 4Y/20+vV1I2 4/5 +43. 

duct: thus —__ 2 — wc — = 
— wS=v3 Ove; 

/100+24/botÞ _ g 29/15. To. do 


this generally, ſee Maclaurin, lib. cit. p. 113. 


When the ſquare root of a ſurd is required, it may be 
found, nearly, by extracting the root of a rational quan- 
tity that approximates to its value. Thus, to ſind the 
ſquare root of 34 2%, firſt calculate /2=1,41421. 
Hence, 3+24/2=5,82842, the root of which is found 
to be nearly 2, 41421. | „„ 
In like manner we may proceed with any other propoſed 
root. And if the index of the root, propoſed to be ex- 
tracted, be great, a table of logarithms may be uſed. 


he 5 | 
Thus, VS TV may be moſt conveniently found by 


logarithms. . | | 
Take the logarithm of 17, divide it by 13; find the 


number correſponding to the quotient ; add this number 


to 53 find the logarithm of the ſum, and divide it by 7, 


and the number correſponding to this quotient will be 


nearly equal to 1 5 ＋ 17. 


But it is ſometimes requiſite to expreſs the roots of ſurds, 


exactly by other /zrds. Thus, in the firſt example, the 
ſquare root of 3+24/2is 14 : for 1 +y/2x 
I+V/2=1+24/2+2=3+2y/2 _ | 

For the method of performing this, the curious may 


conſult Mr. Maclaurin's Algebra, p. 115, feq. where 


alſo rules for trinomials, &c. may be found. | 
For extraCting the higher roots of a binomial, whoſe two 


members being ſquared are commenſurable numbers, we 
have a rule in fir Iſaac Newton's Arithmetica Univer- 


ſalis, p. 59, but without demonitration. This is ſup- 
plied by Mr. Maclaurin, in his Algebra, p. 120, ſeq. as 
alſo by 'sGraveſande, in his Matheſeos Univerſalis Ele- 
©. ment. pe 211, eg - e 
It ſometimes happens, in the reſolution of cubic equa- 
tions, that binomials of this form a = b4/ —g occur, the 
cube roots of which muſt be found. To theſe ſir Iſaac's 
rule cannot always be applied, becauſe of the imaginary, 
or impoſſible factor / —q 3; yet, if the root be expreſſi- 
ble in rational numbers, the rule will often lead to it in a 
ſhort way, not merely tentative, the trials being confined 
to known limits. See Maclaur. loc. cit. p. 127, ſeq. 
It may be farther obſerved, that ſuch roots, whether 


expreſſible in rational numbers, or not, may be found 
by evolving the binomial -a+4\/ —9 by the Newtonian 
theorem, and ſumming up the alternate terms. Mac- 


laur. loc. cit. p. 180. | | | 
Thoſe who are deſirous of a general and elegant ſolution 


of the problem, to extract any rot of an impoſſivle binomial = 


.a+y4/=b, or of a poſſible binomial a + Vl, may have 
recourſe to Mr. de Moivre's Letter to Dr. Saunderſon, 
inſerted by way of Appendix to his Algebra, and to the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 451; or to Dr. Mar- 


tyn's Abridgment, vol. viii. p. 1. ſeq. See alſo on the 
management of /urds, Kerſey's Algebra, Ward's Ma- 
them. part ii. cap. 4. Jones's Synopſis. Palm. Math. 

part i. ſect. 3. cap. 6. Saunderſon's Algebra, vol, ii. 
SURDSs commen/urable, See COMMENSURABLE. 
SURDS heterogeneous, See HETEROGENEOUS. 
SURDS homogeneous, See HoMOGENEQUS, 
1 ZE SUR. 
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SURGE. The ſailors call a wave, or billow of the ſea, a 


8 U R 


SURDE SOLID. See SURsSOL 1D, | 
STJRETY, in Law, a bail that undertakes for another man in 


a ciiminal caſe, or action of treſpaſs, &c. See Fibe- 
or. 


SURETY of the peace, an act whereby a perſon in danger | 


of hurt from another, is ſecured by a bond, or recogni- 


zance acknowledged by the other to the king, and bail 


bound with him, for keeping the peace. See SECURI- 
TATE Pacts, : 
This ſecurity a juſtice of the peace may command, either 
as a miniſter, when commanded thereto by higher autho- 
rity ; or as a judge, when he doth it of his own power, 
derived from his commiſhon. 

It differs from ſurety of good abearing, in that whereas 
the peace is not broken without an atfray, or ſuch like; 


the ſurety de bono geſtu may be broken by the number of 


' a man's company, or by his or their weapon, or harneſs. 
See PEACE, and GcoD abearing. 

SURF of the fea, the ſwell of the ſea which breaks upon 

the ſhore, or any rock lying near the ſurface of the fea 
and which renders ſuch places dangerons. 

SURFACE, in Gez:metry. See SUPERFICIES. 


A fur face is not a body of the leaſt ſenſiblo magnitude, as. 


ſome have imagined, but it is the termination, or boun- 
dary of a body; neither 1s 2 line to be confidered as a face 


of the leaſt ſenſible breadth, but as a termination, or limit 


of a ſurface : nor is a point to be conſidered as the leaſt 
ſenſible line, but as the termination of a line; and in 
this ſenſe it is plain that a point cannot be conceived to 


have parts, or magnitude. See MaGNLlTUDE, Sec alſo | 
Maclaurin's Fluxions, vol. i. p. 245, and Mr, John | 


Bernoulli's Letter ro Monſieur Crouzas, concerning his 
Comment on the Analyſe des Infiniment petits. Jo. Ber- 
noul, Oper. vol. iv. p. 160, ſeq. | 


SURFEIT, an indiſpoſition cauſed by exceſs in eating or | 


drinking, that is, by over-charging the ſtomach; and 
uſually attended with eruptions, aud ſometimes with a 
fever. | _ | : 

SURFE1T=-toater, is a water diſtilled from poppies, and other 
herbs, proper to cure indigeſtions. | 


urge. 


5 


Alſo, when they are heaving at the capſtan, if. the cable 


happen to flip back a little, they ſay, the cable ſurges. 
SURGEONS, company of, See COMPANY. See allo| 


PaysSICIANS. © | 
SURGERY. - See CHIRURGERY. 

The principal inſtruments uſed in Surgery appear in Tab. 

I. II. III. of Surgery, and the deſcription and uſe of them 


occur either under their reſpective titles, or the opera- 


tions to which they belong. 


SURIANA, in Bztany, a genus of the decandria fentagynia 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the | 


flower is permanent, and compoſed of five ſpear-haped 
ſmall leaves; the flower has ſive oval petals, which ſpread 
open; it has five flender ſtamina ſhorter than the petals, 
terminated by ſingle ſummits, and five roundiſh germi- 
na ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned with an obtuſe 


ſtigma; the germina become five roundiſh ſeeds joined | 


together. There 1s only one ſpecies. 1 
SURMOUNTE D, in Heraldry, is when one ſigure is laid 
over another. As the pile ſur mounted of a chevron, in 


Tab. II. Herald. fig. 84. | 


SURMULLET, in {chthzolgy, a name uſed both by the | 


French and Engliſh, for the mullus major, a fiſh of the cu- 
culus kind, and in the Linnæan ſyſtem the MULLUs cir- 
ris geminis, &c. in many things reſembling the mullus bar- 
batus, but differing from it, in that it 1s twice as big, 
being oſten caught of twelve or fourteen inches in length. 
Its fins alſo are yellowiſh, and have a flight bluſh of red 
mixed with that colour, Its ſcales are large and broad, 
and thick, and are more firmly joined to the fleſh, It 


has alſo three or four ſtraight yellow lines, running pa- 


rallel with one another down its ſides. It is caught in 
the Mediterranean, and in the Britiſh ſeas, eſpecially on 


| the coaſt of Cornwall, and is every where eſteemed” a | 


very delicate fiſh. Ray. | „„ 
Mr. Pennant calls this ſpecies of mullus the /riped ſur- 
mullet, but he expreſſes a doubt whether this is not a 
variety, as Gronovius apprehends, of the red ſurmullet, or 
Þ.anullus  barbatus. This laſt, he obſerves, was highly 
eſteemed by the Romans, and bore a very high price. 
Hee Hor. Sat. lib. ii. ſect. 2. 33. and Juvenal, Sat. iv. 
SURNAME, or SIR NAME, a name added to the proper or 
baptiſmal name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a fa- 
mily. They were the Romans who firſt introduced the 
uſe of hereditary names; and that on occaſion of their 
league with the Sabines; for the confirmation whereof, 
it was agreed, that the Romans ſhould prefix Sabine 
names, and the Sabines, Roman names, to their own, 
Theſe new names became family names, or ſurnames, and 
the.old ones continued perſonal names. The former they 


called cognomina, and gentilitia noming, 3 
prænomina. Hee NAME. '3 Und the lug 
When the former came to be uſed among th 3 
Engliſh, they were called ſurnames, or yi "*NCh zn 
cauſe they are the names of the fire Ma we nat he. 
according to Camden, becauſe they Art fu aber ut, 
the perſonal name; or, rather, with Du-C, ae 0 
at firſt, this family name was written Nog en bez 
other name, thus: er ( be 
de Bourbon 
Louis. | 

In lieu of ſurnames, the Hebrews, to kee 

mory of their tribes, uſe the name of OE of "0 
the addition of Ben, ſon; as Melchi Ban Wy Mith 
Ben-Coſam, &c. fo the Greek, Ix2ps; _ th, a, 41; 
the ſon of Dædalus; Dadalus, the FE lea 
mus, Ge. 7 al Lal. 
So alſo, the ancient Saxons, Ceonred, Ceclwalii, ., 
tal Cuthing, that is, Ceonred, ſon of Coe 10 on 
Cuth : and in the ſame ſenſe, the Welli uf 1 


ſon ; as ap Owen, Orven ap Harry, Harry mm * May, N 
the Iriſh, Mac, as Donald Mac Neal, Neal Mac 1 = 
and the old Normans, Fitz, as John Fitz Rabe 0 
Fitz Ralph, &c. lan 
Scaliger adds, that the Arabs uſed their father's ü 8 
ſurname, without their perſonal name; as, Hu 4 
Aven-L:ar, &c. q. d. fon of Pace, fon of 2 65 
As, if Pace had a ſon at his circumciſion called 170 
he would be called Aven- Pace, concealing Ha 
his ſon, however he were named, would Ee 
Aven- Huly, & c. . _ 
_ The Romans, in time, multiplied their /urnomes: be 
ſides the general name of. the race, or tamily callef 
gentilitium, they took a particular one, to dil 
the branch of the family, called alſo cegnomen; oe 
ſometimes a third, on account of ſome perſonal diſtie. | 
tion; as that of Africanus, by Scipio; of Terquit, ky 
Manlius. 1 "I | 
Theſe three different kinds of ſurnames had alſo ther ; 
different names, viz. nomen, cognomen, and agramen: but 
theſe laſt were not hereditary ; being, in effect, 2 kin 
of ſobriquets, or nick names, if that word be indiße 
rent with reſpect to good and evil. See the ſubiect g 
the Roman names and ſurnames accurately treated of by a 
Spanheim, de Præſt. and Uſu Numiſm. Dif, 10. a 
In theſe, too, they have been imitated by later time: | 
thus, in our Engliſh biſtory, we find that Edgar v 55 
called the Peaceable ; Ethielred, the Unready ; Eimund, 
Tronfide; Harold, Here-foit; William, th Biftard; 
Henry I. Beauclerk ; John, Lachlan, &c,—But as thel ; 
names were never borne by the ſons, Camden, and & 
others, think it ſtrange, that PLaxTAGrxtT ſhould be 
accounted the ſurname of the royal family of England, ; 
till Henry VII. or Ty4ur, or Tudor, that from Henry VII, A 
to king James I. or that of Steward from king James! T, 
to king George; or that /alos ſhould be eſteemed the i 
ſurname of the late family of French kings; or Bain ; 
of the preſent; or Oldenterg of the kings of Denmaisz : 
or Hapſburg of the emperors. 1 8 
Du Cheſne obſerves, that ſurnames were unknown 11 IN 
France before the year 987, when the lords began to a. . 
ſume the names of their demefnes. Camden relates - 
that they were ficſt taken up in England, a little bee IN 
the Conqueſt, under king Edward the Confeflor: butle » 
adds, they were never fully eſtabliſhed among the colt 1 
mon people, till the time of Edward II. till chen they I 
varied with the father's name; if the father, e. gl. v3 <> 
called Richard, or Roger, the fon was called Aura 0 
or Hodgſon; but from that time they were ſettled, ſome | SU] 
ſay, by act of parliament. „ a te 
The oldeſt /urnames are thoſe we find in Demeſaa-b1% Ir 
moſt of them taken from places, with the addition of at: a 
as Godefridus 4e Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon d 
Robert de Oyly, &c. Others from their fathers, wit th 
filius, as Gulielmus f/izs Oiberni ; others from theiro- 5 
ſices, as Eudo Dapifer, Gulielmus Camergredt, CR Ye 
tus Cocus, &c. But tbe inferior people are notes 15 p; 
ply, by their Chriſtian names; without any Jette pr 
at all. | or 
In Sweden, till the year 1514, nobody ever too 5 as 
names; and the common people there have no = 2 
day, nor have even the native Iriſh, Poles, au _ th 
mians, c. Alt is very late that the Welſh have , 25 Un 
m 
and thoſe they have, are generally only formed, f her's pr 
ing out the @ in ap, and annexing the p to _ 715 Uy 
name; as in lieu of van ap Rice, they nou 7 ba 
Price; for ap Howel, Powel, &c. Du Tillet m "+ fbf der 
that all ſurnanies were originally given by way x ag la 
uets, or nick-names ; and adds, that they iche ance of 
e and intelligible to thoſe who underſtand tis * 0 


. i N | ar 
dialects of the ſeveral countries. The gieate y gel 


ot 
our ſurnames, and thoſe of greateſt accom © 


3 


TOR © 


focal, and borrowed from the plices in Nor- 
ay, &c. where the reſpective perſons who came over 
muy 4 Conqueror, and fcit bore them, had their pot- 
with the - thei: births: ſuch as Mortimer, Warren, Al- 
ſeſions, by . Devereux, Tankervii, Nevil, Tracy, Mont 
1505 In 110 adds, that there is not a village in Nor- 
Wh ao „ gives name to ſome lamily in England, — 
—_ a irom places in Eugland, as Hon 
the | 
Sutton, Motion, Kc. ER 11 a n 
61x0h common people generally took their Tathci s 
Leys ather's Chriſtian name, with the adaltion of 
he's rt many were ſurnamed from their trade, as 
ae mm enter, Tay'or, Weaver, Fuller, &c. others 
ns $54 offices, as, Porter, Shepherd, Carter, Co, 
om "Fo others from their complexions, as Pai fa: 
ym ates Blunt or Bond, i. e. flaxen, or yellow; 
„e tom birds, as J/ren, Finch, &c. others from 
= as Lamb, Hare, Hart, &c. others from the 
windsz others from 19111ts, &c. . 
«RO, in /chtbyo!ogy, a nume given by ſome to a fiſh o 
the cuculus kind, much reſembling the mack el in talte 
and in ſhape, and more uſually known by tte name of 


ſhews) are 


SUR 


SURRENDER of cefyholds is the yielding up of the eſtate 6 
the tenant into the hands of the lord, for ſuch purpoſes 
as are expreſſed in the ſurrender : as to the uſe and be- 
hoof of A and his heirs, to the uſe of his own will, and 
the like. This method of conveyance is fo effential ta 
the nature of a copybold eſtate, that it cannot poſſibly 
be transferred by any other affurance; No feoffmentz 
tine, or recovery (in the king's courts) hath any opera- 
tion upon it. If I would exchange a copyhold with 
another, I cannot do it by an ordinary deed of exchange 
at the common law, but we muſt ſurrender to each 
other's uſe, and the lord will admit us accordingly, If T 
would deviſe a copyhol i, I mult ſurrender it to the uſe _ 
ot my läſt will and teſtament, and in my will I mult de- e 
clare my intentions, and name a deviice, who will then 
b- entit'-d to aimillion. Blackſton's Com. v. ii. c. 22. 
JRR NDER of Leiters patent an offices. A jurrender may 
be made of letters patent to the king, ſo that he may 
grant the eſtate to whom he pleaſes, &c. and a ſecond pa- 
tent for years t the fame perio for the lame thing, is a | 
furr nder in las ol the firſt patent. 10 Rep. 66. If an 
oihcer for fe accepts of another grant of the ſame of= 


RUS. 
gpl le, the habit of the officiating clergy in the chu ch 
of England. By Can. 58, every miniſter laying the pub. 
lic prayers, or miniſtering the facrament or other rites ol 
the church, ſhall wear a decent and comeiy / pitcc 
with ſleeves, to be provided at the charge of the parih 
But by 1 Eliz. c. 2. and 13 and 14 Car II the garb pre 
{cribed by act of parlament, in the tecond year of king 
Edward the Gxth, is enjoined; and this requires that in 


and burying, the miniſter in pariſh churches and chape!s 
ſhall ufc 2 jurplice. And in all cathedral churches and 
colleges, the archdeacon, dean, provoſts, m ſters, pre- 
bendaried, and fellows, being graduates, may uſe in the 
choir, beſides their ſurplices, tuch hoods as pertain 10 
their ſeveral degrees. But in ali other places every mi. 
niſter ſhall be at liberty to ute any ſurp/zce or no. And 
hence in marrying, churching of women, and other ot- 
fices not ſpeciſied in this rubric, and even in the adminil- 
tration of the holy communion, i ſeems that -a / lice 
is not neceſſary. Indeed tor the holy communion the 
rubric appoints a white ALB plain, which differs fro: 
the ſurplice in being cloſe-flceved, with a veſtment or 
cope. | „ 
SURPLUSAGE, in Common Law, ſignifies a ſuperfluity, or 
addition o, more than is ncedful; which ſometimes 1s 
the cauſe that a wiit abateth.— But in pleading it is ſre- 
quently fer aſide; the reſt remaining good. 
SURPLUSAGE is ſometimes alſo applied to matters of ac— 
counts, aud denotes a greater diſburſement than the 


LY charge of the accountant amounteth to. | 

I DURPLUSAG ef inte/late's effects, See IN TRSTATE. 

mes | To SURP34i5E, in Var, is to fall on an enemy unexpect— 
ed ls edly, in mar-ning through narrow and diflicult paſtes, as 
a in the paſſage of rivers, woods, incloſures, &c There 
matt; 


are rarioms ways of ſurpriſing an enemy or place. 
Yee STRALAGEM. op 
DUKREBUTT TER, in Law, is ſecond rebutter; or the 
rephcation of the plainuff to the defendant's Re- 
1 | | 1 
SCRRECTORIU M. t 


mentioned by Ambroſe Parc, and intended to keep the 
arm in an erect ſituation when required. 
dURREJOINDER, is a ſecond defence of the plaintiff's 
dene by way of anſwer to the defendant's Rk- 
IN DER. | „ 


| SURRENDER, in Common 
tellilying 


n i 
£0 1's 
elated 
beiore 
but be 
e Com- 
n the 
I Was 
arten 
|, lome 5 

Law, a deed or inſtrument 
> that the particular tenant of lands and tenc- 
ments tor life, or years, doth ſufficiently conſent and 
agree, that he, who has the next or immediate remain- 


-B ö 
of 4 


ernon, | l : 
<wit ” 5 reverſion thereof, ſhall have the preſent eſtate ot 
bei ol 0 ame in poſſeſſion; and that he hereby yields and 
lebe. des up the ſame to him, ſo that the eſtate for life or 


Jars may merge or drow 
Parties, Of ſurrender, 
properly taken at com 


ane there are three kinds; a ſurrende: 


or euſtomarv e | ; 
ok fre 5 e eltates; and a ſurrender improperly taken, 
917 5 0 5 : 0 , 
e to this 3 deed, patent, &c. The firſt is the uſual ſur- 
obe- um ie 75 is uſually divided into that in deed, and 
| . in law, | | 
ad ans dunn 5 . 
> EN .0 „ 8 
by ka. 5 Ons deed, is that which is really made by ex- 
55 8 1 4-4 ' 
father's the ffs. 8 in Writing, where the words of the leſſee to 
ay £698 ack "= wow a {ufficient aſſent to ſurrender his eſtate 
intalls, bpe : | ; 
* Akxpgg. a | 
pf [oor aw, Fog in Law, is that wrought by operation of the 
ll ug of a far Ch is not actual. — As if a man have a leaſe 


or years; and during the ; 
cepts a new leaf Years; g the term, he ac 


part © ; this act is, in law, a ſurrender of 


am6el 
lens 


the ſaving or ſinging of matins and even tong, baptizing | 


he name of a ſurgical inſtrument, 


n by mutual agreement of the | 


mon law, a ſurrender of copyhold 


fice, it is in jaw a ſurrender of the firit grant; but if ſuch 
an officer takes another grant of the ſame office to him- 
| telf and another, it may be otherwiſe. | 
SURRENDER, in Har, 
yourſelf piiloner. 
oO ſurrender a place, ſee CaPITULATION. 
SUBREPTTTIOCUS. Sce SUBRLE £1 rroUs; 3 
HURRO ATE, SURROGATUS, a perſon ſubſtituted or ap- 
pointed in room of another; mott commonly of a biſhop; 
or biſhop's chanceilor. By 26 Geo. II c. 33. no ſurro- 
gate deputed by any ecclefiaſtical judge, who hath power 
to grant hcences of marriage, ſhall grant any ſuch be- 


is to lay down one's arms, and yield 


fully to execute his office according to law, to the beſt 
of his knowledge; and hath given ſecurity by his bond 
in the ſum of 1007. to the biſhop of the dioceſe, for the 
due execution of his office. Dey 
SURROGATION. See SUBROGATION: 5 
SURSOLID, or SURDEsGL1D, in Arithmetic, the fifth 
power of a number, or the fourth multiplication of any 
number, conſidered as a root. | | 
The number 2, for inſtance, conſidered as a root, and 
multiplicd by itſelf, produces 4, which is the ſquare, or 
ſecond power of 2, and 4 multiplied by 2, produces 8, 
the third power, or cube, or ſolid number of 2; 8, 
again, multiplied by 2, produces 16, the fourth power, 
or quadrato-quadratum of 2; and 16 multiplied once 
mo'e by 2, produces 32: the fifth power or ſurſalid, or 
ſurd:jol:4 number of 2. „„ 5 | 
DURSOLID probiem, is that which cannot be reſolved, but 
by curves of an higher kind than the conic ſections. | 


Thus, e. gr. to deſcribe a regular endecagon, or figure 


of eleven tides in a circle, it is required to deſcribe an 
iſoſceles triangle on a right line given, whoſe angles at 
the baſe {hall be quintuple to that at the vertex; which 
may eatly be done by the interſection of a quadratrix, 
or any other curve of the ſecond gender, as they are by 
ſome called, but not by any lower curve. 5 
SURVEY, in Law, is the aſcertaining not only of the 
boundaries and oyalties of a manor, or eſtate in lands; 
but alſc of the tenure of the reſpective tenants, and the 
rent and value of the ſame. In this laſt ſenſe it is taken 


for a court, becauſe in the falling of an eſtate, conſiſt- 


ing of manors, to a new lord, where there are tenants by 
leale and copyholders, a court of ſurvey is generally 
held; and fometimes upon other occaſions, to apprize 
the lord of his right and intereſt, &c. | 

SURVEY, in Sea-/anguage, denotes an examination made 
by ſeveral naval officers, into the ſtate of the proviſions 
or ſtores, belonging to a ſhip, or fleet of men of war. 

SURVEYING, the art, or act, of meaſuring lands; i. es 
of taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground; then 
laying down the fame in a map or draught ; and finding 
the content or area thereof, 1 „ 
Surveying, called allo GEOD ZSIA, is a very ancient art; it 
is even held to have been the firſt, or primitive part of 
geometry, and that which gave occaſion to, and laid the 
foundation of, all the reſt. | 


the taking of the neceſſary meaſures, and making the ne- 
cefſary obſervations on the ground itſelf: the ſecond, is 
the laying down of theſe meaſures and obſervations on 
paper: and the third, the finding the area or quantity of 
the ground thus laid down. 

The firſt is what we properly call ſurveying : the ſecond 
we call plotting, or protracting, or mapping: and the third 
caſling up. 

The firſt, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz. the making 


of obſervations for the angles, and the taking of meaſures 
for the diſtances. 


| The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other of 
8 X the 


foie he hath taken an oach before the ſaid judge, faith- | 


Surveying conſiſts of three parts or members; the firſt is 


— ——— — 


8 UR 


* 


| 7 . j / 2 o /s 
the following inſtruments ; viz. the theodolite, circum- 


ferentor, ſemicircle, plain-table, or compaſs: the de- 
ſcription and manner of uſing each whereof, ſee under 
its feſpective article, THEoDOLITE, CIRCUMFEREN- 
ToR, PLAIN-TABLE, COMPASS, &c. . 
The latter is perſormed by means either of the chain, or 
the perambulator : the deſcription and manner of apply- 


ing each whereof, ſee under CHAIN, and PERAM-| 


BULATOR. 


It is uſeful in ſurveying to take the angles which the 


bounding lines form with the magnetie needle, in order 
to check the angles of the figure, and to plot them con- 
veniently afterwards. Neverthelefs, as the difference 
between the true meridian and magnetic meridian per- 
petually varies in all places, and at all times; it is impoſ- 
lible to compare two ſurveys of the ſame place, taken at 
diſtant times, by magnetic inſtruments, without making 
due allowance for this variation. Sce obſervations on 
this ſubject, by Mr. Molyneux, Phil. Tran. Ne. 230, 
p. 625, or Abr. vol. i. p. 125. | | 

Large maps, repreſenting conſiderable extents of ground, 
are ſubject to a good many inconveniencies, eſpecially if 
carried into the fields, to be compared with them; ſuch 


maps become very troubleſome in the wind, and it is dif- 
| ficult to<ind out the part you want. To remedy this, « 
general and ſmall map of the manor or county, &c. 
| thould be firſt made on one ſheet of paper, the ſeveral 
parts may be ſet of on other feparate ſheets, and the ge- 


neral map being divided into as many ſquares as there are 
of theſe particular ſheets, the relation of the whole to 


the ſeveral parts is eaſily ſeen; and all theſe maps may | 


then be bound up in a book. See Mr. Baighton's De- 
ſcription and Uſe of his New Plotting Table, in Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 461. fect. 1. Is 


The ſecond branch of /urveying is performed by means of 


the protractor, and plotting ſcale : the uſe, &c, whereof, 


ſee under PROTRACTOR, PLOTTING, &c. See alſo 


May. | 5 175 
If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and not in any one 
plane, the lines meaſured cannot be truly laid down on 


paper, without being reduced to one plane, which | 


mult be the horizontal, becauſe angles are taken in that 
lane. i | | e 85 8 
n viewing objects, if they have much altitude or de- 
preſſion, either write down the degree and decimal, 


mewn on the double ſextant, or the links ſhewn on the | 


back ſide, which laſt ſubtracted from every chain in 
the ſtation line, leaves the length in the horizontal plane; 
but if the degree is taken, the following table will ſhew 


the quantity. 


A TanLE of the links to be ſubtrafted out of every chain in 


bypothenuſal lines of ſeveral degrees, altitude, or depreſſion, 
for reducing them to horizontal. Y | 


| 


* Las , 
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** 
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is the only inſtrument in uſe, in which neither th. 


_ veſſel : and hence a ſingle obſerver, in a boat may 
nerally determine the ſituation of any place, ER Goal 


the arrows are to be carried to him again, 
ſtick one of them in the ground, at the en 5 = he 1810 
and the ſame is to be done at the 21, 31 os the Chain, 
if there are ſo many in the right line 2 bs e. Cling 
In this manner an error can hardly be co Meaſures, 
numbering the chains, unleſs of ten chin ne In 
See farther under CHAIN, Fier phos 0 at once. 
STAFF, and THEODOLITE. e ory; 
The method of ſurveying harbours, and of form 
of theſe, and of the adjacent coaſts, ſands Poa, maps 
on the ſame principles, and is in general Ga Fi depend; 
that of common /urveyings e eee ike 
more complicated and laborious; as it will r ndert, 
to erect a number of ſignals, and to mark we 
objects along the coaſt, with different bearin avg > 
another, and the ſeveral parts of the harbour; = 8 
wiſe to meaſure a great number of angles 1 4 
ſtations. The angles and diſtances are mea; N 
plotted as in other caſes; and the map of x ha we and 
be conſtructed much after the ſame manner with hs 
0f 


any particular diſtiict of land. Mr, Michell reco 
m. 


mends the uſe of Hadley's quadrant, for the fen, 
harbours, or ſuch. ſands, as lie within ſight of 1 « 
which he ſays, may oftentimes be performeu by; at, 
only with greater eaſe, but alfo with much 8 + 
ciſion, than can be hoped for by any other _ 11 
TY 
actneſs of the obſervations, nor the eaſe with whi the: 


may be made, are ſenſibly affected by the motion gf 2 


7 at pleiſure 
with a ſufficient degree of exactneſs, if with thi infiry 


ment, he takes the angles ſubtended by two. or th: 

pairs of objects properly choſen upon the ſhores Ft: 
about him ; but it will be {till better to have wo ober 
vers, one of whom, being in a boat, mult, at the lim 
he takes the angle ſubtended by fome two objects 1 8 
the ſhore, make a ſignal to the other obſerver: wh 
being placed at one of the objects, as a ſtation, mnt. 


the ſame time obſerve the angle ſubtended by che boat 


and the other object. By this means, two angles in 4 


plain triangle being given, together with the diſtince 


between the two objects, as a baſe, the whole triangle, 

. : . . . ; Ky 
and the fituation of every part of it, will be given like- 
wiſe. By ſuch obſervations, provided the bout be at 


reſt during the time of making them, and they be made 


carefully with good quadrants, though without the alt. 


ance of teleſcopic fights, the ſituation of places may he 


eaſily determined to twenty or thirty feet, upon every 
three or four miles. Phil. Tranl. vol. Iv. p. 70, &c. 


SURVEYING croſs. See CRoss. 
SURVEYING quadrant, See QUADRANT. 
SURVEYING ſcale, the ſame with reducing SCALE, 
DURVEYING wheel, See PERAMBULATOR, 


8 


URVEYOR, one that hath the overſight and: care-of 


conſiderable works, lands, or the like. See Spen- 
VISOR. f | e 
Such are the ſurveyor general of the king's manors ; jur- 


veyor of the king's exchange, mentioned in the flat, 9 


 DQUARE, &c. | 8 Th | 
A ſurveyor ought to be provided with an off-ſet ſtaff, equal 
in length to ten links of the chain, and divided into ten 
_ equal parts. He ought likewiſe to have ten arrows, or 


— —„V— 


degrees. links. degrees. . degrees. links. 

4.5 1 134,07 3 23.074 8 

JJ%««ͤ . 4-74 244495" —-9 
| 7-02. £ = 18.198 5 | 25.84 10 
| RE | 19.95 © . 
A 215% % 2.8 12 


Let the firſt ſtation line really meaſure 1107 8 and 


the angle of altitude, or depreſſion, be 197937; looking 
in the table, IL find 199 g5/ is 6 links; now 6 times 11 is 


66, which ſubtracted from 1107 leaves 1041, the true 


length to be laid down. ; | 
The third is performed by reducing the ſeveral diviſions, 


_ incloſures, &c. into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, pa- 


rallelograms, &c. but eſpecially triangles ; and finding 


the areas or contents of theſe ſeveral figures, by the rules 


delivered under the articles AREA, TRIANGLE, 


ſmall ſtraight flicks, near two feet long, ſhod with iron- 
ferrils. hen the chain is firſt opened, it ought to be 
examined by the off-ſet ſtaff. In meaſuring any line, the 


leader of the chain, is to have ten arrows at firſt ſetting 
out. When the chain is ſtretched in the line, and the 
near end touches the place from which you meaſure, 


the leader ſticks one of the ten arrows in the ground at 
the far end of the chain. Then the leader leaving the 
arrow, proceeds with the chain another length; and the 
chain being ſtretched in the line, ſo that the near end 
touches the firſt arrow, the leader ſticks down another 
arrow at his end of the chain. The line is preſerved 
ſtraight, if the arrows be always ſet fo, as to be in a 
right line with the place you meaſure from, and that to 
which you are going. In this manner they proceed till 


the leader have no more arrows, At the eleventh chain 


Hen. V. ſtat. 2. c. 4. ſurveyor general of the works; 
ſurveyor general of his majeſty's woods and parks; jur 
veyor general of the crown-lands, &c. | | 


SURVEYOR of the highways, See HIGHWAY. 
DURVEYOR, marine. See MARINE /urveyor. 


SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whole 


buſineſs is to ſee the bullion caſt out; and that it be nt 
altered after the delivery of it to the melter. 


SURVEYORS of the navy, are two officers who fit at the 


There are alſo many other othee 


SURVEYOR of the ordnance is an officer, whoſe charge 18 0 


general, ſurveyor, ſurveyors general, fe 


navy-board, being inveſted with the charge of building 
and repairing his majeſty's ſhips, at the different dock. 
yards of the kingdom, for which purpoſe they are tr 
ed to the theory and practice of ſhip-building. Itis allo 
their office to know the ſtate of the navy; to audit tis 
accounts of all boatſwains and carpenters ſerving therelty 
and to enquire into the condition of al naval ſtoies, 4 
home or abroad, in order to ſupply whatſoever may 0 
deficient, | 

ſurvey all the king's ordnance, {tores, and provivons Of 
war, in the cultody of the ftore-keeper ot the tower ol 


London; to allow all bills of debts, to kvep checks on 


labourers and artiſicers works, &c. ; 
rs called //. 
in the different departments of the ſtate and old 
as the ſurveyor of the pictures in the royal mer 
ſurveyor of the private roads, and ſurveyor of garde, | 
waters, belonging to the board of works, 87 7 
general of the duchy of Cornwall; ten genere fur nie 
and one hundred and ſeventy-three ft v Ar 
belonging to the tax - office ſurveyors of land and! 


belonging to the duchy court of Lancaſter; Hud, 


ident in London | 
Aue 


lives, 
Whic 
ſary, 
coun 
SUR; 
ter fe 
trine 
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bol the riding officers ; ten land ſurveyors, ſurvey- 
milo e te 78, baggage, land carriage officers, 
rs of babe ' waiters, king's warehouſe, Eaſt-India 
dalldings, Per navigation, belonging to the cuſtoms; 
garehouICy yr irs; five general ſurveyors of diſtillery ; 
fire gener? rages coaches, in the exciſe-office; two 
fe of 2 ſalt-office ; two reſident ſurveyors of the 
rey 1 ice, and bye- letter office; eight ſurveyors 
general Þ guties; fiſteen ſurveyors of the hawkers and 
of the "op urveyor of the royal hoſpital at Green- 
edlats ollie „of the victualling-oſfice, k. 

a ui o uſcd for a gauger. — And allo for a perſon 
| "(ores and makes maps of lands. See SuR- 
ent 1 GAUGING, — And alſo for a perſon who 
benen luperintends private and public buildings. 
oni and PART Y-walls. 9 9 1 

9 VOR, in Law, ſignifies the longer liver of two joint 
URI f any two perſons joined in the right of any 


wich ö 


tenants; 0 


| 2 when two or more perſons are ſeiſed of a joint 
5, 


hte of inheritance, for their own lives, or pur auter vie, 
: po jointly poſlefſed of any chattel intereſt, the entire 
or 


the ſurvivors, and at length to the Jaft ſurvivor; and he 


ther an inheritance or a common frezhold only, or even 
1 leſs eſtate. This right of ſurvivorſhip is called by our 
ancient authors the 7s accreſcendi, becauſe the right upon 
'he death of one joint-tenant, accumulates and increaſes 
to the ſurvivors 3 or, as they themſelves expreſs it, pays 


| gue ad ultimum ſuper/titem. And this Jus accreſcend! 
debt to be mutual; which judge Blackſtone apprehends 
0 be the reaſon why neither the king, nor any corpora- 


here is no mutuality ; the private perſon has not even the 
remoteſt chance of being ſeiſed of the entirety, by be- 
nefit of ſurvivorſhip ; for the king and corporation can 
never die. For the encouragement of huibandry and 
trade, it is held that a ſtock on a farm, though occupied 
| jointly, and alſo a ſtock uſed in A joint undertaking, by 
way of partnerſhip in trade, ſhail always be conſidered as 
common and not as joint property; and there ſhall be 


UN VIVORSHIP. Payments which are not to be made 
till ſome future period, are termed reverſions, to diſtin- 
quiſh them from payments which are to be made imme- 
diately. 8 | | | „ 

Reverſions are either certain, or contingent. Of the for- 
mer ſort are all ſums or annuities, payable certainly at 


« 


| lives, Of the latter ſort are all reverſions, the title to 
which depends on any contingency ; as, particularly, the 
| ſurvrvorſhip of any lives beyond other lives. An ac- 
count of the former may be found under the articles As- 
SURANCE, ANN UITIESs, and LIE E-annuities. The lat- 
ter form the molt intricate and difficult part of the doc- 
tine of reverſions and life-annuities z and the books in 
which this ſubject is treated moſt at large, and at the 
hme time with the moſt preciſion, are Mr. Simpſon's 


Keverionary Payments. 


dub inveſtigations being founded on a falſe hypo- 
zelis, 


The h 
of an 
plaine 


potheſis we mean is, Mr. De Moivre's hypotheſis 
equal decrement of life through all its ſtages, ex- 
d under LIE B-annuities. This hypotheſis, as has 
= obſerved under life-annuities, does not correſpond 
"A fact; and therefore the rules deduced from 
d. ot be ſuſhciently correct. For this reaſon, Dr. 
"<<, and alfo the ingenious Mr. Maſeres, curlitor 
aon of the exche | 
ws) han Principles of the Doctrine of Lite Annui- 
. Ty Are the valuations of lives grounded 
ade 15 Ae former, in particular, in order to ſet 
i OY on or uſing them, has ſubſtituted in their 
ad ud of wm of new tables of the probabilities 
caleula ves, at every age, and in every ſituation; 
W714 | 
ente the beſt obſervations. Theſe tables, added to 
b W tables 


feres's work of the ſame kind in Mr. Baron Ma- 
. erk juſt mentioned, form a complete ſet of ta- 


bles, hy wt 

*. 7 V . 2 . S 7's « 

and ee queſtions relating to annuities on lives 
* ; 11Þs 

Ieltneſs n 1 , 

ti... s the nature of the ſubjeCt allows. 

. necelfary to 


ie is Particula 


r danger of being led by Mr. De Moivce's 
; | | 


eaſe of any of them, remains to | 
tenancy upon the dec y 


ſhall be entitled to the whole eſtate, whatever it be, whe-| 


"communis accrefeit ſuperſtitibus, de perſona in perſonam, | 


tion, can be a joinr-tenant with a private perſon : for 


no ſurvivorſhip therein. Blackſt. Com. B. ii. p. 183, 


the expiration of any terms, or the extinction of any | 


SQ Exerciſes ; Mr. Morgan on Annuities and Aſſu- 
rances on Lives and Servivor/hipsz and Dr. Price on 


lle whole likewiſe of the third volume of Mr. Dodſon's | 
Mathematical Repoſitory is on this ſubject; but all Mr. 


we do not think them fit to be recommended. 


quer (in two volumes juſt publiſhed, 


ted, not upon any hypotheſis, but in ſtrict con- 


may be anſwered with as much cor- 


ns the auen or menten farther here, that in calculat- 
r revertions depending on ſurviver/hips, | 


SUR 


Ry into other very great incorrectneſſes, as will 
appear from the following quotation from the third eſ- 
Tay in Dr. Price's Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments. 
Queſtion. A, aged 40, expects to come to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of an eſtate, ſhould he ſurvive B, aged likewiſe 40. 
In theſe circumſtances he offers, in order to raiſe a pre- 
ſent ſum, to give ſecurity for 40/. per ann. out of the 
eſtate at his death, provided he ſhould get into poſſeſ- 
ſion , that is, provided he ſhould ſurvive B. What is the 
ſum that ought now to be advanced to him, in conſide- 
ration of ſuch ſecurity, reckoning compound intereſt at 
4 per cent. ? | 

Mr. De Moivre's directions in his Treatiſe on Annuities, 
problems 17th and 20th, lead us to ſeek the required ſum 
in this caſe, by the following proceſs. | 
Find firſt, the preſent ſum A ſhould receive, for the re- 
verſion of 40/. per annum for ever after his death; ſup- 
poling it not dependent on his ſurviving B. The preſent 
value of ſuch a reverſion is © the value of the life ſub- 
« tracted from the perpetuity, and the remainder multi- 
< plied by the annual rent.” The value of the life is, 
by Table IV. (under Lirt-annuities) 13.196. This ſub- 
tracted from 25, the perpetuity, leaves 11:80; which, 
multiplied by 40, gives 472/. the value of the ſuppoſed 
eſtate, after the life of A. But, as Mr. De Moivre ob- 
ſerves, the lender having a chance to loſe his money, a 
compenſation ought to be made him for the riſk he runs, 
which is founded on the poſſibility, that a man of forty 
years of age may not ſurvive another perſon of the ſame 
age. This chance is an equa! chance; and, therefore, 
half the preceding ſum, or 2361. is the money which 
ſhould be advanced now on the expectation men- 
tioned, is | 1 5 | 
This ſolution carries a plauſible appearance; and moſt 
perſons will, probably, be ready to pronounce it right; 
nor will this be at all wonderful, as ſo great a maſter of 
theſe ſubjects as Mr. de Moivre appears to have been 
miſled by it. Nothing more is necetlary to prove it to be 


fallacious, than proceeding in the ſame way to ſolve the 
following ſimilar queſtion. | 


« A. aged 40, offers to give ſecurity for 40/. per annum, | 


c to be entered upon at his death, provided it ſhould 


« happen before the death of B, aged likewiſe 40. 
« What ſum ſhould now be advanced to him for ſuch a 


“ reverſion, intereſt being reckoned at 4 per cent.” 


In ſolving this problem, agreeably to the method juſt de- 
ſcribed, we are to find the value of 40/. per annum, to 


be entered upon certainly at the death of A; and then 


to multiply this value by the chance that A ſhall not 
ſurvive B, or by 2; and in this way the anſwer comes 
out the ſame with that already given. | 

Now it may be eaſily ſeen, that this muſt be wrong. 
The value of a reverſion, to be received when a perſon 
of a given age dies, cannot be the ſame, whether the 


condition of obtaining it is, that he ſhall die before, or 


that he ſhall die after another perſon. That is, whether 
it is provided, that a purchaſer, if he ſucceeds, ſhall 
get into poſſeſſion ſcorer or later. The reverſion in the 
latter caſe muſt, without doubt, be of leſs value than in 
, EEE SE, . 

The firſt queſtion here propoſed, reſolves itſelf into the 
following general queſtion. 3 e 
“ What is the preſent value of a given reverſionary 

eſtate, to be entered upon after the failure of two 
& lives, provided one in particular of them ſhould be the 
« longeſt life 2” . | | 


Now, the preſent value of an eſtate to be enjoyed for 


ever, aſter the failure of the /-nge/? of two lives, is © the 


*© yalue of the langeſt of the two lives, ſubtracted from 


the perpetuity; and the remainder multiplied by the 


« annual rent of the eſtate.” The value of the /onge/t 


of two lives is (as is well known) the value of the two 
joint lives, ſubtracted from the /m of the values of the 


two /tngle lives. In the preſent caſe, therefore, it is 
9.82, (the value of two joint lives at the age of 40, by 


* 


13.196; (the value of a /zng/e life at the ſame age by 
Table VI.) that is, 16.57 year's purchaſe. And this 
ſubtracted from 25 (the perpetuity), gives 8.43; which, 
multiplied by 40, gives J. 337.2, the value of the given 
eſtate, were it certainly to be enjoyed, after the ex- 
tinction of the longeſt of two lives berth 40; that is, 


whether one or other of them failed laſt. But that As 


life in particular ſhould fail lait, rather than B's, is an 
even chance. The true value of the reverſion, there- 
fore, is half the laſt value, or J. 168.6. | 

In like manner. The ſecond queſtion is the ſame with 
the queſtion, * What is the preſent value of 401. per aun. 


&« for ever, to be entered upon after the extinction of 


two joint lives both 40; that is, whenever either of 
« them ſhall fail; provided the firſt that fails ſhould 
« happen to be A's life in particular ?” And the anſwer is 

| | found 


Fable VII. under LI FH-anmuities) ſubtracted from twice 


—— A ante roo Teo 


— . e — 


—— — — — 


—— —— — 


SUR SUR 


found by ſubtracting the preſent value of the two 70int | Marks. 
lives from the perpetuity, and multiplying the remainder Ages. Living. | Decr.|ExpeQat Livi Fenatt: 
by Z, or b the chance that A. in particular ſhall die 50 3,666 95 17.72 —= 
Urſt; and this will give the required value, J. 303. 4. 32 3.571 95 17417 — 
In ſhort, it appears in bth theſe cafes, that, according 82 3-476] 95 | 16.63 7 1s 
to the firſt method of ſolution, we are to ſubtract from 53 3,381] 95 | 10.08 3-787 
| the perpetuity the value of one of the ſingle lives; when, 54 3+280| 95 15.53 || 3,702 
: in the 7ormer caſe, the value of the /onge/? of the two 35 3,191] 95 |. 14-98 || 3,617 
lives z and, in the latter caſe, the value of their join! 55 3.096 95 | 14-43 || 3,532 
continuance, ought, in reality, to be ſubtracted. Weneed . * 1013.87 3447 
not ſay what prodigious errors may often ariſe from + me Fd "CO 23.333357 
hence; and how untit ſuch a method of ſolution is for = 4781 180 122787 
ractice. | 61 Fg Aþ 3. | 234113107 
Rules for calculating correctly, in es 1 T1274 Þþ 35067 
. culating correctly, in moſt caſes, the values 62 2,4860118 11.212 
ol reverſions depending on ſurvivorſbips, may be found 63 2437115 | 10-73 2 116 
in the three treatiſes juſt mentioned. Mr. Morgan, in 04 2,250|1!5 | 10.26 3 
Particular, has gone a good way towards exhauſting this | | :05 " LHELS 4-578 2,579 
lubject, as far as any queſtions can involve in them any 56 2,026|115 | 9.30 25499 
ſuruidarſbips between two or three lives, either for terms of 5911120884 2,339 
or the whole duration of the lives. : 85 1791/25 [ 8.40 || 2,219 
There is, however, one circumſtance neceſſary to be at- TE | pms #5 | 7-99 || 22299 
"tended to in calculating ſuch values to which no regard 1 15 5 7-00 1,979 
could be paid till lately. This circumſtance is the ſhorter 25 1 5 es 1,949 
duration of the lives of males than of females; and the 73 17271 1260 3 OY 
conſequent advantage in favour of females in all caſes of 1 1,05 1110 622 1 708 
ſurvivorſhip. In the fourth edition of Dr. Price's Trea- 8 941/105 5.80 | 1 
tile on Reverfionary Payments, this fact is not only aſ- 76 8361 5.56 | 1105 
certained, but ſeparate tables of the duration and values Wo 4 7.39190: + - $+3$ | 979 
of lives, are given for males and females. 78 0401. 85: 495 | 859 
This edition of this treatiſe having been but juſt pub- 79 951 80 | 4:59 749 
lithed, we could not inſert theſe tables in the ſormer _ 481 75 4:27 649 
parts of this work. We ſhall, therefore, inſert ſome of 82 128% % 1." 554 
the moſt important of them here. is 330 | o 359404 
* l 
T A RN LE T v8" 161 40 135 = 
2 | . 86 121 30 1 16 
Shewing the probabilities of the duration of human life 87 = a 2.89 = 
among males and females, deduced from obſervations of 88 Og! 17 2.6 I 
the proportions of the living to the numbers that have 89 52 14 nds 70 
died at all ages for twenty-one years, from 1755 to 1776, 90 380 12 | 2.02 68 
in the kingdom of Sweden. 5 7 is 1 0 26, 9 4 | 
„ Ih „ 01nd bn 
[ | PR - MaLEs. e FEMALES. = 4 3 | + 
| Born 10, 282—282 born dead. 10,2772 17 born dead. 993 11 1 ; 
:. ©. Ages. Living. [Decr. Expectat. Living. | Decr. Expectat. 96 of ©. 3 
Born alive 10,000|2300 33-20 || 10,000 2090 357.70 | ERS: £4 — — 8 2 
1 Year | 7,700]. 500! 42.45 i 7,910 518 44.00 N | 
2 7,200 337 43.83 | 7,392 350 | 46.05 TABLE MH 
3 6,863 240| 44-96 || 7,042 | 259| 47:31 | [Shewing th int oy 
4 6,623 150 45.57 6,792 135 | 48:04 1ewing the probabilities of the duration of human life 
5 6,473) 125] 45-02 6,657 | 120 | 48.00 | among males and females, taken collectively, deduce 
6,348 105] 45.50 || 6,535 | 105 47.87 from the preceding table. 
7 : | 019436-:.991 45-26 6,452 8 | 47-64 | 8 
1 44.91 6,347 7 28 N 40 —240 bor ge Living Deer Brad) 
o 8.67 65 44.46 6.27% 50 40.80 ene e dees cead. f age pong (Herts BH] 
10 0,013 55 43-94 0,217 52 46.25 Born AER Ph rant FRI 555 55 5 50. 
1 - 5 4 . ; | { - : 24. 
3 5,958 45 43-20 6, 165 46 45.55 ; year 8 145 34-42 15 452 73 | 240; 
12 65913 45| 42-58 || 6,119 | 40 44-85 , 
is” ee 8289 344] 44-921 43 | 4375 | 78 5 
1 DER 40] 41.24 6,044 35 4346 , 6757 145 46.78 4 515 75 wn 
185 3877 39] 40.50 || 6,00 2.76 | 2 | ; r 
„ | $749 39 39-33 | 5.974 | 40 | 42.04 2 975 bes 16.50 19 Land 
5710 9.11 i J 8 0 + . oh 
„ 867 44] 38:39 | 51894 | 43 | 40.9 MER „ AK 
19 | 5,627] 44 37-67 5,852 43 39.87 VVV 
29 | 55583] 69 36.95 5,859 43 | 39-15 | 13 ee e, {ano 71.147 
21 5533 50 36.28 5,766 43 | 38-43 11 ob? + BA a 52 6 4 
22 8483 57 35-02 || $5723] 43 37-72 EE 
23 55433 55/ 34.96 5,680 44 | 37.01 13 5974 1 3 4, _ | 5 10. 
24 5,378 55 34.30 5,636 45 36.29 14 ” 43 454 1 
25 5,323] 55] 33.03 5,591] 45 | 35-58 | 15 3 FEY + 55 312 9210 
20 5,208 55 32.98 $4546 50 | 34-90 | 16 78852 3714045 335 „ 177 
. 0 | | by 5802] 400 40.92 57 3220 95 14.5 
7 5,213 55/ 32.32 5,496 52 34.21 17 5822 40 40.19 58342 95 | 13-79 
28 5,158 55! 31.66 || 5,444 | 55 | 33-53. 18 5782 75 POE ? he 100 13 
29 5,1030 56 31.00 5,389 21423 We 79 4 39:47 59 305 N | 764 
| | 33 325 19 57400 43 38.74 60 | 2930 10512053 
49 5049 3939.34 | 32334 60 | 32-17 | 20 5697 47] 38.02 Ol | 2822 114 | 12412 
31 4.9880 50 29.09 5,274 60 31.54 21 5650 g 33 62 2708 [118 | 11.62 
32 4,928 60 29,04 55214 65 30.91 2 265 40 NS 63 2590 118 11.11 
33 [4.868] 60 28.39 | 5,149 65 | 30.28 23 55 ? 48| 35.96 || 64 | 2472 118 106! 
34 | 4808| Oo! 27.74 || 5,084| 65 | 29.66 24 5567 ol 35.27 | 65 | 2354 [718 | 164 
35 4,748| 60| 27.09 jj 5,019 60 29.03 28 54 4 4 2 461 66 | 2236/1118 | 9-92 
36 4.6880 65] 26.43 4:959| 56 28.26 26 5 Jy 2 1287 67 3 121 9.4 
97 4,628 60 25.76 .4,903_ 56 27.50 27 4 / 5 1251 | 68 1997 124 8.07 
38 4,568 60 25.09 || 4,847 5626.74 8 EF * — 4 69 1873 124 520 
39 | 4,508] 60 24.42 4,791 58 25.97 5 4 5 4; 31.88 re 
40 4,4480 65/ 23.754.733 65 | 25-21 30 1131 + 31-21 | 71 1622 1133 | 757 
41 | 49383] 72]. 23-15 114,068 | 75 | 24-68 31 5132 6% 30-57 || 72 | 1489 135 | 59 
42 4,311 80 22.54 | 45593 76 24.75 | 32 5 62 2 94 73 1354 140 6453 
+3 4-231] 80] 21:93 || 4,517| 76| 23.62 33 501% 5 0 74 1214 [139 1 
44 4,1510 80| 21.32 || 44441 | 75 | 23-10 "$4 4 63 28.67. 75 1084 [121 | 59 
45 4z071 80 20.71 4,366 72 | 22.57 35 "vl 28 03. 78 963 115 $39 
46 3,991] B80] 20.12 || 4,294| 67| 21.91 36 1. 7 2 a 4 77 848 105 55 
47 3,911 80 19.52 4.227 65 21.24 37 4 5 ” 22756 78 743 95 705 
48 | 3831 80 18.92 || 4,162 | 65 | 20.58 38 2 58 2 291: 648 go 46 
49 3-751 B51 18.32 || 4,097 | 70 19-92 | 39 46511 60 25433 | 80 | 558199 7 


Age. [Living.|Decr. Expect. Age. Living. Peer Expect. 

157 468.| 84 | 4-01 || 89g 62 15 | 2.43 

82 | 284 (75 | 3-Bo 9 | 47 | 14 | 205 

33 | 309 | 65 | 3-57 [ 33 | 12 | 7-71 

84 | 244 | 55 | 3:39 || 97 21 | 10 | 1.40 

ge | 189 | 45 | 3923 || 93 | 1: | 6 

86 | 144 | 35 | 399 94 $. 1-3 

87 } 109 | 27 | 2492 95 11 

88 | 82 | 201 2.21 96 114. 

T A BN HI. 

Shewing the values of annuities on ſingle lives among 


males 


duration o 


ble I. 


= 
12 
a> 
2 


10 


Marks. 


t | per Ct. 
z per Ot-1.5 per vt 


18.600 


16.887 


16.105 
| 15-930 
| 15.751 
15-575 


15.014 


13. 426 


12.763 


10.785 
10.531 


and females, a accordiny to the probabilities of the 
f life in the kingdom of Sweden. dee Ta- | 


16.503 
17+355 
17.935 
18.328 
18.503 
18,622 
18.693 
18.725 
18.715 
18.674 


18.491 
18.378 

18.246 
18.105 
17.958 
17.803 
17.043 
17.492 
17-335 
17.192 
17.042 


16.742 
10.592 
16.436 
16.274 


15.395 
15.208 


14.312 
14.601 
14.382 
14.154 
13.916 
13. 568 


13.196 
12.984 


12.535 
12.297 
12.051 
11.795 
11.528 
11.267 
11.030 


10.269 
9.998 
9:7 17 


15.285 


13-006 


| 7-700 


I 4.051 
14-778 
15-279 
15.624 
15.786 
15.901 
15.977 
16.021 


16.030 
16.014 
15-979 
15.896 
15. 819 
15 724 
15.624 
19-577; 
15.424. 


| 


15-175) 
15-059 
14-955; 
14 846 
14-732 
14-627, 
14.51% 
14.402 
14 282 
14. 156 
14.024 
13-359 
13-750 
13-619 
13-477 
13.327 
13-170 


12.833 
12-052 
12.462 
12.261 
12.065 
11.880 
11.710 


11-532 
11.347 
11153 
10.951 
10.738 
10.516 
10.298 
10.100 
89 
9.682 
9.460 
9.229 
8.988 
8.736 
8.489 
8.232 
7 963 


7˙442 
7-193 
6.938 
6.676 
6.408 
6.134 
5-872 


4 per Ct. 


FEMALES: | 
c per Ct. 


Lives in general 
4 per Ct. 


17.414 


12.049 
2 1.492 


5.628 
5.389 
5˙1580 
4-940 
4-719 
4.521 
4.302 
4084 

3.871 


3.6310 
3.390 


3-152 
2.921 


10.820 
17-719 
18.344 
18.780 
18.927 
19-045 
19.131 
19.162 
19.151 
19. 109 


19-041] 


18-952 
18 840 
18.707 
18.568 
18.424 
13.290 
18-151 
18.013 
17 872 
17-725 
17573 


17.252 
17.087 
16.91 

16. 4 
16.588 
16.427 
16.261 
16.104 


I 5941 


15-129, 


15-787] 


15.629 
15.465 
15.278 
15.070 
14.854 
14.629 
14.401 
14.185 
13.994 
13.798 
13.596 
13.383 
13-151 
12.894 
12.620 


12.333 
11 769 


11220 


11.876 


11-443 
11.205 


10-937 


10-642] 


10-334 
10-012 
9-692 
9-358 
9-039 


8.7390 


8. 

8.186 
7.870 
7-566 
7+252 
6.930 
6. 596 
6.253 


5-897] 


5-564 


5.201 


4998 


4-792| 


4-582 
4 367 
4+145 
3-913 
3.668 


3-402] 


3-145 


14.271 
15-034 
154571 
15.951 
16.88 
16.203 
16.291 
16.335 
16.343 
16.325 
16.286 
16.229 
16.153 
16.059 
15.950 
15.856 
15.761 
15.662 
15.563 
15. 4 
15.356 
15.245 


14-386, 
14-757 
14-636 
14.515 
14-396 
14.272 
14-156 


14.035 


13.923 
13. 806 
13.684 
13.542 
13.382 
13˙213 
13.036 
12.856 
12. 687 
12. 538 
12.387 
12.229 
12.061 


11.668 
10.970 
10.507 


10. 042 


9-792 
9529 


772 
27 
687 


a 


16.661 
17.537 
18.139 
18.554 
18.715 
18.833 
18.912 
18.943 


18.933 
18.891 


18. 820 
18.721 
18.609 
18.476 
18.336 
18.191 
18.046 
17.897 
17.752 
17.603 
17.458 
17.307 
17.150 
16.997 
16.839 
16.675 
16.512 
16.346 
16.178 
16.006 
15-839 
15.008] 1 
15-497 
154321 
15.138 
14939 
14.726 
14.504 
14.272 
14-034 
1 3-805 
13.595 
13.391 
13.179 
12.959 
12.724 
12.472 
12.217 


11.930 
11.658 


7 1.399 


11.138 
10 875 
10.603 
10.320 
10.025 
9.718 

9.416 

2525 

8.789 


8.490 


9.201 
7-917 
7.626 
7.328 


7.022 
6.709 


6.398 
6.093 
5-783 
$491 


$5 per Ct. 


15.891 


7.922 


14. 161 
14.906 
18478 
15.787 
15-937 
16.052 
16.134 
16.178 
16,186 
16.169 
16.128 
16.062 
15.986 


15.792 
15. 686 
15.582 
15.473 
15.369 
15. 260 


15.1550 


15.045 
14.930 
14-818 
14-701 
14.579 


14-459 


14˙335 
14-210 
14.080 
13-956 
13.827 
13. 700 
13.566 
13-427 
13-274 
13-107 


12.932 


12-749 
12.558 


12.376 


12. 209 


12.0480 


11.880 
11.704 
11.514 
11.309 
11-090 


10. 860 | 


10.634 
10.4188 


9.981 
9751 
9.5 10 
9.258 
8.994 
8.732 


8.4580 


8.184 


7.668 
7˙418 


7.160 


6.893 
6.619 
6.337 
6.055 
5777 


5˙494 


$+225 
4-976 
44744 
4-551 


4.345 


4-136 
3+927 
3.609 
3-463 


3.2180 


2.981 


* 


423˙23 


433˙33 


[40-40 


[42-42 


SUR 


FEMALES. pany: in general. 

per Ct. 5 per Ct. 4 per tis per Ct 
2.9 % 2.812] 2.848 2.759 
2-699] 2.615 2.649 2.569 
2.559 2.4800 2.5160 24441 
2.552 2,4760 2.401] 2.391 
2.518] 2.446 2.399 2.3 
2.431] 2.365 2.292 2.338 

2.294 2.2360 2.1244 2.7 
2.108] 2.059 1.903] 1.861 ' 
1.8731 1833 645 1.612 
1.628 1.5960 1.3910 1.366 
1.349 1.325 1-092] 1.974 
1.071 1.054] 0.774] 0.762 
0-799! oO. 788 o. 5 19 o. 513 
de 043.37 
0.320 0.3177 
1 A B LE Iv; 


ing intereſt at 4 per cent. 
" Intereſt 4 per cent. 


Differences of age o, 6, 12, and 18 years. 


Shewing the values of annuities on two joint lives, accorda 
ing to the probabilities (in Table II.) of the duration of 
human life among males and females collestively, reckon- 


Ages. | 


Values. 


Ages. | 


Values. || Ages. 


Values. f 


Ages. | 


Values.) 


. 
20.2 


1 


4 4 
5, 


1 g 
IO-IO 
1111 
1212 


12272 
1414 
15-15] 
16-16 
17-17 
18-8 
19 19 
20-20 
21-1 
122-22 


24-24 
28 

+ 
27-27 
28-28 
29-29 
30-30 
31-31 
32-32 


34-34 
35-35 
36-36 
37*37 
38-38 
139-39 


41-41 


43*43 
14444 
45-45 
46-46 
47-47 
48<48 
1+9*49 
50-500 8 
51-51 
59 5 
53 ˙8 
54˙54 
95555 
56-56 
57557 
58-58 
5959 
60-60 


62462 
03-63 
64-64 
65-65 
60-68 
66.6804. 
69-69 


70-70 
7171 


12.252 
134583, 
14-558 
15.267 
C* $1E$*377 
6- 6/15. 820 
7 7 teas 
8 165109 
16.152 
16.141, 10-16 
16.087 
15.982 
15855 
1570101 
5. 535 
157301 
15. 196 
15.023 
13.854 
14.682 
14.525 
14.360 
14194 
14. 020 
13.8495 
13.67 102 
13.495027˙33 
13.3 2302834 
13.14829-35 
2.955 
1279503137 
12.6243 2-38 
12.45633˙39 
12. 28603440 
12. og 
11-904| 36-42 
11.683 
11.452 
11. 209 
I 64904 (40-46 
10.732 
10.531 
10.346 
10.154 
9954/4551 
9.730 
9-4971147-53 
9.230148-54 
G 966149- 55 
707i|5e-5 
8. 469 : 


8.230 |52-58 
7.994 53-59 
77485 n 


61610 5. 


17 2 
2- 8 
5” 
4-10 
511 
6-12 
7-13 
8-14 


915 


1117 
12-18 
13-19 
4-20 
I 5-21 


17-23 
18-24 
19725 
20-26 
2127 
22-28 
23-29 
24-30 
25-31 
© Ks 


30-36 


35-41 


3743 
35-44 
39-45 


141-47 
42-48 
43749 
44-50 


46-52 


5 2 


16-22| 


| 6.299 


76] 2.946 70-82 


| 2-752051-83 


1-13 
2-14 
315 
4-16 
917 
6-18 
7-19 
8-20 
g-21 
10<22 
I1-23 
12-24 
1325 
14-20 
15-27 
1028 
17-29 
18-30 


13.989 
14.7 80 
15323 
15.685 
15.817 
15. 88 
155914 
5.888 
15.824 
15779 
15.617 
19-477 
15.327 
15.164 
15.001 
14.832 
14.665 
14.491 
14.320019-31 
14.14420-32 
139762133 
13.807|122534 
13.635½23•35 
13.455 24•36 
13.284 25537 
13. 100 26-38 
12.9351127-39 
12. 763, 28-40 
12 586|29-41 
12.39030-42 
12.192 [31-43 
11. 988 32-44 
11477913345 
11. 568 34-40 
11.361039 4 


15˙351 


12.801 


12.387 


10.978 
10.775 
10.557 


11.156036-48 10.314 
10. 059 


10.95 3037-49 
lo. 748.80 
10.5 9 39551 
10.286|40-52 
10. 049! 41-53 
or 015 42*54 
9-581143-55 
935104456 
9˙ 322 45557 
8. 658 4•39 
8.402048 60 
8. 139] 49-51 
7 1457555 
7.38 52-64 
70931 5.3595 
6. 814 64-56 
6.5551 55-67 
56-98] 
57-09 
58-70 
5971 
00-72 
01-73 
02-74 
63-75 
64-70 
5577 
66-78 
3+5271107<79 
3+340]|68-80 
3147-81 


9.805 
9-558 
9-308 


6.505 


6.045 
5.788 
5.519 
5-249 
4-984 
4-729 
4482 
423 1 
3.982 
3-750 


* 395 


3-927 
3.747 
3-503 


13.894 
14-557 
14.988 
18.259 
15.326 
15˙354 


15.310 
15.244 
15.149 
1 $5033 
14.889 
14.730 
17.560 
14.392 
14.216 
14.042 
13.860 
13.687 
13.512 
13.345 
13.173 
12.997 


12.599 


12.170 
11.953 
11.742 
11.543 


11.359 
11.170 


9-006 
$.830|4 
8.597 
8.354 
8.1010 
7.8410 
7563047 
7.2810 
7. 08 
6.74905 


6.256 
6.004 
5.7435 
8. 47458773 
5˙204% 
4.930 
4-004 


4.249 60-8 


3-370 64-82 
3.180 655 83 
2. 97 55-84 
2.743 6785 
2. 71488. 86 
2.324 69-87 
2.155 70-28 
2. 004 71-89 
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21-39 
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23-41 
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27745 

28-46 
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56. 76 
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6.8300 
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14. 08 
14˙417 
14.6710 
14.725 
14-740 
14727 
14-073 
14.590 
14.484 
14+357 


14.045 
13.874 
13.700 
13.5 20 
1.3+ 340 
13.141 
12.9344 
12.720 
12.505 | 
12.286 
12.073 
11.873 
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2935 
S707 
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2.170! 78-84 1-039\\78-90 


1.967 
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1-364 
1.270, 
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7278 
73-79 
7 4-30, 
75-31) 
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81-37, 
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38794 
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2.017 
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7284 
173-55 


74˙•86 
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1.875 
1.768 
1.692 
1.605 
1.407 
1339 
1.097 
o. 863 
0.038, 
0.511 
9.427 
0.379 


7290 
74˙92 


7593 


70-94 
77-95 


73-91} 


1.189 


09371 - 
o. 708 
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0.481 


04421 
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Shewing the values of two joint lives, according to the 
probabilities (in Table II.) of the duration of human 

es and females collectively. 5 

Intereſt 4 per cent. 


Differences of age 24, 30, 36, and 42 years. - 


Values, 


Ages 


Values | 


A ges. | 


Valucs. 


Ayes. Valucs. 


125 


2-20 


5-29 
6-30 
3 
8-32 


10-34 
11-35 


13-37 
14-38 
15-39 


L7-41 
18-42 
19743 
20-44 
21-45 
22-40 
23747 


4549 
26-50 
27-51 
29-52 
2955 
30-54 
31755 
3256 
33557 


3890 


37-61 
38-02 


39-03 
40-04. 


43-07 
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46-70 
47-71 
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13.741 
13.604 
13.428 
13.234 
12.798 


12.570 


12.351 


12.46 


11.951 


11.751 


1 37 
11.335 
11.107 
10.362 
10.612 
10.364 
10.130 


3458 
35-598 


9.804 28-58 
9-059 [29-59 
9.413 30-60 
8.912, 32-62 
| 
8.651133-53] 


8-38 
9-39 
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12.730 
3-33!12,000' 
13-204; 
$-35|103+277 
6-36'13+242j 0-42 
7-43 
13059 844 


12.913 95 


13.170 
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3-99 
4-40 
5-41 


I 1-405 
11.913 
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12.284 
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12.004 
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(44574 
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56-80; 
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539%058-38 
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440 Oc 9² 
0 3501-50) 


12.503 
12.379 
12.190 
11.997 
11.787 
11.562 


11.328 
11-075; 


10.319 
10.567 


10.332 
10.092 
9.85 2 
9.602 
9.347 
9.080 


8. 807 
8.534 
8.250 
7-967 
74702 
7*44 
7.196 
6.942 
6.679 


2.702 
2.023 
32.475 
n 


— 
„5222 
29 


60 32-68 


1147 
1248 
13-49 
14550 
15•51 
16-52 
17753 
1854 
PII 
2050 
2157 
2258 
23559 
24-00 
25-61 
26-62 
27-93 
28-04 
2965 
30-66 
31-97 


33-09 
34-70 
3571 
36-72 
3773 


41-77 


4379 
44-50 
45-81 
46-82 
47-83 
43-84. 
49-35 


s 
5187 
55 85 
53-59] 
54-90 


11.493 
11.259 
11.011 
10.759 
10.5 14 
10.264 
10.018 
9.761 
9-500 
9.228 
9.255 
8.075 
8.285 
8.097 
7.823 
7»˙557 
7.297 


3874/4 
1139-75 
140-70 


42-78; 


7.032 
6.761 
6.481 
6.197 
8917 
5.042 
55304} 
$093 


10 52 
1 
12554 
13759 
[14-56 
1557 
1658 
(17-59 
[18-20 
19-61 
\20-02 
21-63 
22-64 
23-65 
24-66 
25-57 
26-68 
27-69 
28-70 
wat of the 
30-72 
31-73 
3274 
3375 
34-76 
35077 


38-50 


39-81 
40-82 


41-83 


42-84 


44•86 
45-37 
46-88 


{47-89 


48-90 
49-91 
e 
$1-93 


LAL 


52-94 


3773. 


43-88 


ö 


14310540 
24410. 9406 
345 11.1680 
446011. 260 
547 11-183 
6-48 11.064 
7-49110+915 
85010. 743 
95110. 560 
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10.140 
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| by 99.14 (twice the expectation of the 90 


| you is a whole number with a fraction 


| The value of an annuity certain for 83 years 
| |; 


Ages, | Values i Ages. Values. Ages. Values. Apes, raw 
62-86 2.037(02-92 0.789 e e 
6387 1.926,63-93| 0.639 . 
64•88 17906494 0.5330 #59. 3. 
65-89] 1.585 [65-95] 0.456] _ | 
66-90 1.2900 Wee 5 

07-91] 1017, 

68-92| o. 764 

69-93] 0.617 

70-94 0.514 

71-95 9.4111 | 

| 76 75 n 

The values of 75727 lives in theſe Tables have been com 


puted for only one rate of interelt ; and of /ngls lives ; 
Table III. for only two rates of; intereſt, The follo 2 
ing rules will ſhew, that it would be a needleſs ee 
compute theſe values (in ſtrict conformity to the obſer, 
ations) for any other rates of intereſt... 1 


lues (according to any obſervations) of any ſingle or joint 
lives at ane rate of intereſt, the ſame values at other rate; 
of intereſt. e RS. : 
PRELIMINARY PROBLE:S, 


Problem I. The expeation given of a ſingle life by nj 
table of obſervations, to find its value, ſuppoſing the de. 
crements of life equal, at any given rate of intereſt. 
Solutian. Find in Table III. under ANNUITIES, the 
value of an annuity certain for a number of years equa] 
to twice the expeCtation. Multiply this value by the 

- perpetuity increaſed by unity, and divide the produtt h 
twice the expectation. The quotient ſubtracted fray 
the perpetuity, will be the value required, 

Ezampic. The expectation of 'a male life aged ten, by 
the Sweden obſervations (fee Table I.) is 43 94. Twice 
this expectation is 87.88. The value of an annuity cer- 
tain for 87.88 years is, by Table III. under AxxUITIEs 
(reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent.) 24.200, The product 
of 24 200 into 26 (the perpetuity increaſed by unity) is 
629.2, which, divided by. 87.88, gives 7.159. And this 
quotient ſubtracted from 25 (the perpetuity) gives 175.84 
years purchaſe, the value of a life aged ten, deduced 
from the expectation of life at that age, according to the 
Sweden obſervations. FE 
Problem II. Having the expectations given of any two 
lives by any table of obſervations, to deduce from thenze 
the value of the joint lives at any rate of intereſt, ſup- 
poſing an equal decrement of life. | 
Solution. Find the difference between twice the expec- 
tation of the youngeſt life, and twice the expectation of 
the oldeſt life increaſed-by unity and twice the perpe- 
tuity. Multiply this difference by the value of an an. 

- nuity certain for a time equal to twice the expectation of 

the clue life; and by twice the ſame expectation anive 
the product, reſerving the quotient. 5 
From twice the perpetuity ſubtract the reſerved quotient, 
and multiply the remainder by the perpetuity increaſe| 
by unity. This laſt product divided by twice the expec- 
tation of the youngeſt life, and then ſubtracted from the 
perpetuity, will be the required value. 3 
When twice the expectation of the youngeſt lite 16 greater 
than twice the expectation of the oldeſt life increaſed by 


ER unity and twice the perpetuity, the reſerved quotient 1. 
ſtead of being ſubtrafred from twice the perpetwty, Hu 


| be added to it, and the /um, not the difference, multi- 
plied by the perpetuity increaſed by unity. 
Example. Let the joint lives propoſed be a EY 
aged 10, and a male life aged 15, and let the table 0 
obſervations be the Sweden table for lives in general en 
the rate of intereſt 4 per cent. Twice the peer 
of the two lives are 90.14 and 83.28. Sce 125 1550 
Twice the expectation of the 64% life, increaſed yy 1 l 
and twice the perpetuity, is 134.28, which lefſenedd) þ 9 
(twice the expectation of the younge/? life) kabes x > 
the re/erved remainder. This remainder ee 
24-045 (the value of an annuity certain for ee 
and the product divided by 83.28 (( ice che — forced; 
the 9/de/t life) gives 12.744 the quotient to de rej 


- which ſubtracted from double the perpetvityy ti. 


comple lite 


| N remainder (or 37.255) multiplied by the Poet divided 


creaſed by unity (or by 26) gives 968.630, V 


unreſt life) 2 
; "ty, we BY 
the quotient ſubtracted from the perpetuity, © 


14.254 for the required value. uber of 
Ihe value of an annuity certain, when the ; will 
added (2 0 


e commonly the caſe) may be beſt computed in 
lowing manner. 2a 
| In this example the number of years 18 937 7. bf L. 
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SUR 


ble III. ſee 


6 24.02. The difference between theſe two 
by years : 


s . which difference multiplied by .28 (the 
nlucs 15 or 2 number of years) and the product 
aten Je 4 to the leaf? of the two values, will give. 
(0103) ze value for 83.45 years. page 
24-045 Rule. Call the correct value (ſuppoſed to be 
peer d ſor any rate of intcreſt) the hrſt value. 

- ya value deduced (by the preceding problems) from 


the expetT al 


Elbe value deduced from the expe#fations for any other 


inte he third value. 
ne of intereſt the | 
550 the difference between the firſt and ſecond values 
Wed „ or ſubtracted from the third value, juſt as the 
179 is yreater or leſs than the 1 cond, will be the value at 
* rate of intereſt for which the third value has been de- 
I ö ‚ = 
tnced from the expectations. ni 5 
The following examples will make this perfectly plain. 
xample J. 1 ] 
> 1 00 joint lives among mankind at large, without 
a RX 7 9 
Gtnguiſhing between males and females, according to 
the Sweden obſervations, 


j per cent.; and let the ages of the joint lives be ſuppoſed 
10 and = | 
Pp! value 
P 16.141. The expectation of a life aged 10 
is (by Table II.) 45.07. The value deduced from this 
expectation at 4 per cent. by Prob. II. is 14.539. The 
nalue deduced by the ſame problem from the ſame ex- 
pectation at 3 per cent. is 16.808. The difference be- 
teen the fat and ſecond values, is 1.602, . which, added 
to the 1hird value (the firſt heing greater than the ſecond) 
makes 18.410, the value required. | 


Example II. Let the value be required of a ſingle male 
life aged 10, at 3 per cent. intereſt, from the correct va- 


Firit, or correct Vaiue at 4 per cent. (by Table III.) is 
Table I.) 43.94. | 
tation by Prob. I.) is 17.838. 


pectation at 3 per cent.) is 21.277. 

The difference between the firſt and ſecond is . 836; 
which (ince the firſt is greater than the ſecond) mult be 
added to the third ; and the ſum (that is, 22.113) will 
be the value required. | 

The tber value at 5 per cent. is 15.286; and the 
ence added to 15.286 makes 16.122 the value of a male life 
aged 10 at 5 per cent. according to the Sweden obſerva- 


10.014. | | | 

Agen. The diſſerence between 16.014 (the correct va- 
lue at 5 per cent.) and 15.286 (the value at the ſame in- 
tereſt deduced from the expectation) is .728; which, 
add (becauſe the firſt value is greater than the ſecond) 
10 13.335 (the value deduced at 6 per cent. from the ex- 


oning intereſt at 6 per cent. f | | 
Theſe deduQtions, in the caſe of ſingle lives particularly, 


ae ſo eaſy, and give the true values ſo nearly, that it 
will be ſcarce 


lues (according to. an 
due rate of intereſt. On: RS 
for inſtance, the correct values are computed at 4 per 
cent. accordin | | 
1 
3 65 7, or g per cent. may be deduced from them 
5h e preceding rules, s occaſion may require, with- 
out much labour or any danger of conſiderable errors. 


Lhe values thus deduced will feldom differ from the true 
Tucs fo much as a ten 


will not generally 
Jea's purchaſe. 
1 ſingle lives 1 
mother whateve 
All this has bee 
the T reatiſe on 


I — yy 


differ more than a 20th or 3oth of a 


the rates of intereſt are. 
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lo much uſe 


neh ue, that, not avi id it 1 | 
Ec it in th , aving had it in our power to 
| ty Mtroduce 


or female lives 
coulderable e 


lies, Wh 


: t 
utude : e 
of ſocieties lately eſtabliſhed in this and fo- 
Providing annuities for widows. The 
culating ſrom theſe tables the value of 


in the two laſt tables the correct values are 


by Table IV. (reckoning intereſt at 4 


16.674. The expectation of a male life aged 10, is (by 


Avis) 24.035. The ſame value for | 


ions at the ſame rate of intereſt, the ſecond 


reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. | 
Let it be required to find from theſe values the values at 


lue at 4 per cent. according to the Sweden obſervations. | | 


The ſccond value (or the value deduced from this expec- | 


The third value (or the value deduced from the ſame ex- 


differ- 


tions. The exact value t 5 per cent. is (by Table III.) 


pectation) gives 14.063, the value of the ſame life, reck- | 


ly ever neceſſary to calculate the exa&# va- | 
y given obſervations) for more than 


g to any obſervations, the values at 3, 34, 


th of a year's purchaſe. They 


In joint lives they will differ leſs than | 
nd they will come equally near to one || 


SUR 


ſuch annuities is the following. 3 
Rule. “ Find in Table III. the value of a female life at 
the age of the wife. From this value ſubtract the va- 
lue in Table IV. of the joint continuance of two lives 
at the ages of the huſband and wife. The remainder 
will be the value in a./ingle preſent payment of an an- 
nuity for the life of the wife ſhould the be left a wi- 
dow. And this laſt value divided by the value of the 
joint lives increaſed by unity, will be the value of the 
““ ſame annuity in annual payments during the joint lives, 
and to commence immediately.” . 
Example. Let the age of the wife be 24, and of the 
huſband 30. The value in Table III. (reckoning intereſt 
at 4 per cent.) of a female life aged 24, is 17.252. The 
value in Table IV. of two joint lives aged 24 and 30, is 
13-455, which ſubtracted from 17.252 leaves 3.7975 
the value, in a /ingle preſent payment, of an annuity of 
1/, for the life of the wife after the huſband ; that is; 
for the life of the widow. The annuity, therefore; be- 
ing ſuppoſed 2ol. its value, in a /ingle payment, is 20 
17 uitiplied by 2.797, that is, J. 75.94. And this laſt va- 
jue divided by 14.455 (that is, by the value of the joint 
lives increaſed by unity) gives 5:25, the value in annta 
payments beginning immediately, and to be continued 
during the joint lives of an annuity of 20/. to a wife 
aged 24 for ber life, after her huſband aged 30. | 

In order to give as full directions as poſſible in this im- 
portant caſe, we ſhall here inſert the following table, taken 
from the Treatiſe on Reverſionary Payments, vol. ii. p- 
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Shewing the value of an annuity for the life of a wife af- 
ter the death of her huſband, deduced from the Sweden 


obſervations, on the /eparate probabilities of the duration 
of life among males and females. | | 


Annuity 10/, Intereſt 4 per cent. 


| 


. [== of the Ann.| Value of the Ann. 
Wife's | Huſb Single | Amin || Wife's Huſb Single Anu. 
age. age. FRY. . age. age. payment.] paym. 3 
C. . E. 
we 16 | 30.63 | 1.87 36 33.74 2.61 
22 35˙92 2.26 42 | 41-81 3.86 
28 | 42-08 | 2.76 36 48 49.64 4+38 
1 34 | 49-04 | 3.38 54 | 61.71 | 604 
| 49 | 58:54 | 4431 62 | 74-44 | 8-43 
46 | 68.62 | 5.46 | | 65 | $8.76 [12.00 
52 | 81.60 | 7.24 | 42 | 34-92 | 3-00 | 
58 | 96-25 | 9.82 48 | 41.81 | 3.86 
20 | 31-90 2.3 % | 54 | 51.63 | 5.25 
26 37.282.465 42 60 64.25 7.49 
| 32 | 43-60 3-00 66 77.69 10.75 
2o 38 | 51-52 | 3.80 72 _| 92-63 116.16 | 
44 | 61-21 4-20 46 3415 | 3.18 
30 4. 7:3*05 54 0431 ve 52 42.54 4.2 
56 | 86-44 | 8.36 46 58 | 53-10 | 885 
| 62 aan tf lohokd | 64 65.55 8.55 
| 24 3232 1 65 nne 
39 7 2707 . 1-16 33.42 3.44 
36 44.51 322 | 2 56 41.75 oo We 
24 | 42 | 53-79 | 4-18 || 5 62 | 53-00 | 6.83 
"4:48 93-90 5388 _ | 68 | 65.62 10.11 
DOE lng all 1 db OE | 8 03 | 
eee | 34 | io rag) 
28 | 32-04 | 2-28 | 5+ | 66 | 51:94 | 7.70 
34 38.25 277 72 | 64-82 11.88 
„ 58 30.14 3492 
28 | 46 | 5510 | 4.57 ent Bots | 
66.94 | 6.14 5 E 
52 94+ | 2:14 -0 Fo. 288.87 
Ns 58 80. 54 ] 8445 || _ En 5 I "7 7 
| 64 | 95-56 [11-90 | 
„ 32 33˙16 2.43 
38 | 39:32 | 3-04 
44-1 47*71 13492 
32 50 | 58-13 | $922 || - | þ 
56 |}, 70-29 | 7-09 | 
62 84.95 [10.05 || FE 
68 1100.24 14.49 | | | 


In moſt of the ſocieties for providing annuities for wi- 
dows, the right to the annuity is made to depend on the 
continuance of the huſband's life for a given term. 
this caſe the value of the annuity is to be obtained by the 
following rule. E 
Rule. * Find the value of the annuity for two lives 
„ greater by the given term of years than the given lives. 
_& Diſcount this value for the given term (that is, multi- 
tc ply it by the value of 1/. due at the end of the given 
© term), and then multiply it again by the probability 
ce that the two given lives ſhall both continue the given 
cc term. This laſt product will be the anſwer in a /ng/e 
& preſent payment. And this anſwer divided by the va- 
« lue of the joint lives increaſed by unity, will be the 
| « anſwer 


Ian 


——B . rr on es 


te anſwer in annual payments, to commence immedi- | 
« ately, and to be continued during the joint lives.“ 
Example. The value is required of an annuity of 11. for 


come 24 and 30. The value of an annuity. for the life 


end of four years, by Table II. under ANNu1TiEs) be- 


PROBLEMS in the doctrine of reverſionary ſums and an- 


Problem I. To find the value of an annuity payable for 


to enjoy 20/. per annum for his life, after a female aged 


been a female aged 24, and the po/eſſor a male aged 30, 


4.5.25. Such is the difference in this caſe depending on 
the Jurviver/bip being that of a female rather than a 


X 8 


& given year value, to be entered upon on the fur diver- 


from the perpetuity, and take half the remainder. Then 


to that of the oldeſt, ſo is the ſaid half remainder to a 
fourth proportional, which will be the number of years 


SUR 


the liſe of a wife aged 20, after her huſband aged 26; 
provided the huſband lives four years. Intereſt at 4 per | 
cent. | 

Anſwer. The given lives increaſed by four years be- 


of a wife aged 24, after her hufband aged zo, has been 
juſt found to be 3.797, which diſcounted for four years 
(that is, multiplied by. 8 548, the value of 1/. due at the 


comes 3.245. The probability that a female life aged 
20 {hall continue four years is (by Table I.) 4535. The 
probability that a male life aged 26 ſhall continue four 
years is 5249, The probability, therefore, that the two | 
lives ſhall both continue four years is $3535 multiplied by 
$242, The product is 3 52, which multiplied by 3.245 
gives 3-017, the anſwer in a ſingle payment. And 3.017 
divided by 15.144 (the value increaied vy unity of two 
joint lives aged 20 and 26, by Table IV.) gives .199, 
the value in annual payments, to commence immedi- 
ately, and to be continued during the joint lives of the 
huſband and the wife. The annuity, therefore, being 
ſuppoſed 20/. (to be enjoyed for life by a wife aged 20, 
after her huſband aged 20, provided he lives four years) 


the value is, in a /ingle preſent payment, J. 60. 34; and, | 


in annual payments, J. 3.99. 
nuities payable on /urvivor/hips. 


what ſhall happen to remain of a given life, after it has 
ſurvived another given life. 1 5 55 
Solution. From the value of the life of the expectant 


| ſubtraQ the value of the joint lives. The remainder | 
will be the number of years purchaſe which ought to be 


iven for the annuity. Re | 
erden Let the expectant be a male aged 24, who is 


30. The value of his life, reckoning intereſt at 4 per 
cent. is (by Table III.) 16.742. The value of the joint 
lives is (by Table IV.) 13-455; which ſubtracted from 
16.742, Icaves 3.287, the number of years purchaſe to 
be given for the annuity z; which being 201. its value is 
65.740. in a /ingle payment. And 1.65.74, divided by 


14.455 (that is, by the value of the joint lives increaſed | 
by unity) gives J. 4.54, the value, in annual payments, to 


commence immediately, and to be continued during the 
joint lives. | ER 
N. B. It has been before ſhewn, that had the expectant 


the former value would have been 75.94; and the latter 


male. In many other caſes the difference is much 
Problem II. To find the preſent value of an Hate of a 
ſhip of a given life beyond another. | 

Solution. Find the value of an annuity on two equal 
joint lives, whoſe common age is equal to the age of the 
oldeſt of the two propoſed lives, which value ſubtract 
ſay as the expectation of the youngett of the two lives is 


purchaſe required when the life of the expectant is the 
oldeſt of the two. But if the expe&ant is the youngeſt, 


then add the value ſo found to that of the joint lives, | 
and let the ſum be ſubtracted from the perpetuity, and | 


the anſwer will be obtained in this caſe, 
The value thus found, divided by the value of the joint 


lives, increaſed by unity, will give the value in annual| 
payments, beginning immediately, and to be continued | 


during the joint lives. 


N. B. In this and all the following ſolutions, no diſtinc- 


tion is made between the lives of males and females. 


Example. Suppoſe the ages of the two lives to be 30 | 
e 


and 24, the former of which is the expectant. Let t 

yearly value (or net rent) of the eſtate be 20/. and the 
rate of intereſt 4 per cent. The value of two equal joint 
lives, aged 30, is (by Table IV.) 12.965; the perpetuity 
is 25; the difference is 12.035; the half o which is 
6.017; the expeCtation of the younge/? life is (by Table 
II.) 35.27; and of the olds} life, 31.21. Therefore, 
as 35-27 is to 31.21, ſo is ag to 5.324 years pur- 
chaſe, which multiplied by 20 (the rent of the eſtate), 
gives 106.48, the required value in a fingle payment of a 


he ſurvives a r aged 24. And 136 48, divided by 


n 
N oy 


14.455 (the value of the joint lives ; 
quotes 7.36, the value dale in nl by win 
ing 75 joint ond. 11 Pafmenz du. 
ad the youngeſt life been the expecka 
found in 2424 purchaſe (that is, 5 tas U 
added to 13.455, the value (by Table IV.) of de ben 
lives, which would have made 18.779, 214 de Ki 
ſubtracted from 25 (the perpetuity), Would K in 
6.221, the value in years Raw ry 6 of the 5 Fired 
poſing it to come to the youngeſt of two liy te, ſup 
and 30, provided it ſurvives the oldeſt. es Ted y 
Problem III. To find the value in preſent m 
Mey of 
legacy or any groſs ſum, payable to a perſon o: f. 
age, on his ſurviving another perſon, whoſe 3 3 7 
Fad by the left problem ih LY 
Find by the laſt problem the value in 
an eſtate whoſe 46 rent 13 the ſame wh 4 1 
the given ſum; and this value divided by 1“ * > 
by its intereſt for a year, and the quotient mult ly v 
the intereſt of the given ſum will be its value in 1 J 
payment. And this /ingle payment, divided by hs 
increaſed by unity of the joint lives, will he the yz 5 
annual payments, to commence imme diateiy. "I 
Example. Suppoſe, as in the laſt example, the ad 
the two lives to be 30 and 24, the former of Wu 
expectant. Let the legacy be 5001. the intereſt of whit 
at 4 per cent. is 20/, The value of an eſtate of 20 
ann. to come to a perſon aged 30, if he ſurvives a js, 
ſon aged 24, is, by the ſolution of the laſt problen, 
5.324 years purchaſe, which divided b 1.04 (chriz 
11. increaſed by its intereſt at 4 per cent. for a year), ul 
multiplied by 20/. gives 102.2, the required value n 
ſingle payment of 500l. payable to a perſon aged 30, f 
his ſurviving a perſon aged 24. The value in any 
payments, during the joint lives, is J. 7.01, The tea 
of the difference between the value of an eſtate, and! 
ſum equivalent to it, may be ſeen in the Treatiſe on Re 
verſionary Payments, vol. i. chap. 1. queſt. 10, 
Problem IV. To find the annuity payable during lie u 
A 3 of a given age, if he ſurvives another pern 
whoſe age is given, and which is equivalent in prelen 
ow to a given ſum or legacy payable on the ſame cv 
ition. | 1 | 
Solution, Find the difference between the value of tie 
ſingle life of the expeCtant, and the value of the join 
lives. Find alſo, by the laſt problem, the value ina in- 
gle payment of the given ſum or legacy. The latter d. 
vided by the former will give the required life-annuity 
Example. Let the ages be 30 and 24, the former df 
which is expectant. Let the ſum be 5o0!. and the rat 
of intereſt 4 per cent. The value of the life of the e. 
ectant (in the columns for lives in general, in Tadk 
Hl.) is 16.006; the value of the joint lives is (by Is 
ble IV.) 13-455 ; the difference is 2.551. The val 
by the laſt problem, of pool. payable, if a life aged 3 
ſurvives a life aged 24, is 102.2, which divided by 2.55 
gives 40.06, the life-annuity, equivalent in value to tle 
ſum, reckoning intereſt at 4 per cent. | 
The following table has been computed by the tu 10 


rules. | | | | 


Shewing the value of 1000. depending on the contingent 
of one life ſurviving another, according to the my 
ampton Table of Obſervations (ſee Table III. unde 


LIF RE-annuities), reckoning intereſt at 3 per cent. 
RF 7 7 — 7 7 a 5 rye t! 
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reverſionary eſtate to come to a perſon 1 30, provided 
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N. B. This is one of the tables of the Equitable Society 


poſed io be payable during the joint continuance of the 
lives of the 


15 ſuppoſed to be m 
urance, 5 VV ; 
The equivalent annuity ſignifies that annuity to which ei- 
ther the | os 

nual premium, 
vor/bip, ſhould ſuch an annuit 
um pa | 
ther . 


ade at the time of purchaſing the aſ- 


N 8 y be preferred to a groſs 
yable'on ſurvivorſbip. Thus, the payment of ei- 


5. 54.) annually, 
aged 25 and a huſband 
made immediately, wi 
me wiſe, ſhould the ſurviy 
Payable to her when ſh 
unty payable durin 


of 1. 6.464 (6/ | 2 | 
| « 95. 4d.) If the is 35 (or of the ſame age 
With her hutband) a lingle payment of . 31.472, or — 


am F- r Oe has 
e of 1. 2.474 will, by the table, entitle her 


Ility for her life G / . 4 e eee 
| 7.466, after ſurvivor/hip. _ 
IA Sreater or leſs will LAN Gb : 
roblem V. Preportionably greater or leſs. 
upon at che To find the value of an eſtate to be entered 
uſwer, Pi ceaſe of B, provided he ſurvives A. 


during the joint lives of a wife 
aged 35, the firſt payment to-be 
e the huſband, either to 1001. 
e becomes a widow, or to an an- 


tubirag from th the two lives A and B, which va- 


6% 22.004\2-237|11+227 70|23-370|3-656117-409 | | 
io 8.0875. 8360 4-960] 


for Aſſurances on Lives and Surviverſhips. See Assu- 


Explanation. The annual premium in this table is ſup- | intereſt be 3 per cent. A, ſeven years of age. B, 30. 


poſſeſſor and expefant z, and the firſt payment] of the decrements for 14 years from the age of 7, is 73, 


finsle premium ſpecified in the table, or the an-| 
will entitle an expeclaut durin his /urvi-| 


Ul 1 + (341. 115. 10d.) in hand, or of J. 2. 569 
will, according to this table, entitle| 


g her life, after becoming a, widow, | 


ayable on her ſurvivor/hip, or to an an-| The preſent value for 14 yours of two joint lives, one 7, 


groſs ſums 


* it of the older of FE-annuttics), whoſe-common age| 


or. W. No bog: perpetuity, and take half the re- 


| pl * * 
| » : 
oy * ; 


mäinder. Then it will be as the expectation of tlie du- 
ration of the younger of the lives A and B is to that of 
the older, ſo is the-ſaid half remaintet to the number of 
ars purchaſe required, when B is the'oldeſt of the two. 
ut if B be the youngeſt, then to the number of years 
e 1 thus found, add the value of an anriuity on the 
ongeſt of the lives A and B, and ſubtract the ſum from 
the perpetuity for the anſwer in this caſe. 
The value of the reverſion in annual payments, till the 
claim is determined, is found by dividing the Angle pre- 
ſent payment by the value of the two joint lives; and the 
ſame value in annual payments, till the claim becomes due, 
is found by dividing the ſingle payment by the value of 
the life of B. e 11 | | 
Example. Let the age of A be 3o, and that of B 60 
years. Let the given eſtate be 400. per ann. and intereſt 
at 4 per cent, The value of the longeſt of two lives 
whoſe common age is 60, is, according to column 3, 
Table III. and by Problem VI. under LiFe-annuitics, 
11.474, which taken from 25, the perpetuity; leaves 
13.520 for the remainder : therefore it will be as 


1.213 
the expeCtation of A, by Table II. is to 12.63, ch 


e ex- 
pectation of B, fo is 6.762, the half remainder, to 2.733, 


the number of years purchaſe required, which being 
multiphed by 4o, gives 109-32 for the valuc in one pre- 
ſent payment. 1 e 

But if A had been 60, and B 30, the value required 
would have been 5.433, multiplied into 40, or 217.42, 


becauſe the value of the longeſt of the two lives A and 


B (by column 3, Table III. and the rule in Prob. VI. 
under LIF R-annuities) is 16.828 years putchaſe. 


Theſe problems include all the caſes of ſurvivor/hip be- 


tween two lives for their whole duration. The two fol- 
lowing problems relate td cafes of ſurvivotſhip between 
two, lives, when the ſurviver/hip is reſtricted to a term 
of years leſs than the whole duration of the lives. 
Problem VI. , expectant, will loſe a given ſum, 

„ ſhould he ſurvive A, within a given time. What 
« ought he to pay for the aſſurance of it?“ In other 


Words:“ What ought he to pay for a given ſum to be 
received at the death of A, ſhould he h 
e vive him within a given timer? | 

| . Anſwer, Divide the /m of the decremients of life in the 


appen to ſur- 


Table of Obſervations from the age of A, for the given 
time, by the given time; and, by the quotient, divide the 


- number of the living in the table at the age of A; and, 
again, by this /ccond quotient, divide the given ſum, re- 
- | ſerving the third quotient. * | 
(N. B. When the age of Ais under 6o, and the term ſo large 


as to exceed the difference between it and 70, it will be 
beſt, when the London table is uſed, to divide the given 


ſum, not by the ſecond quotient here mentioned, but by 


the complement of the life of A.) 


Find the value of an annuity on the life of B, for the 
given time. To this value add the quotient, that will ariſe 


from dividing the value of an annuity certain, for the 
given time, by twice the complement of the life of B; 


and the ſum, multiplied by the reſerved quotient, will be 


the required value in a ſingle preſent payment. | 
Example. Let the Table of Obſervations be Mr. Simp- 
ſon's for London (fee ExpECTATION). Let the rate of 


The given time 14 years; the given ſum 100/. The ſum 


which, divided by 14, gives 5.2. The number of the 
living at ſeven is 430, which, divided by 5.2, and 1001. 
divided by the quotient, gives /. 1.21, the quotient to be 
reſerved. | : 5 = 

The value of an annuity for 14 years on the liſe of B, is, 
by Prob. IV. under LiFE-annuities, 9.5, The value of 
an annuity certain for 14 years, is by Table III. under 
ANNUITIES, 11.296, which, divided by 94.4 (twice the 
complement of the life of B), gives .12, which, added to 
9.55 gives 9.62; and this again multiplied by 1.21, the 
reſerved quotient, gives 11.64, the preſent value in one 
payment of 1001. payable at the death of A, aged 7, 
to B, aged 3o, ſhould A die and leave B the ſurvivor 
within 14 years. _ | 5 
(N. B. The expeQation of Bis 23.6, by the Table under 
EXPECTATION ; and it ſhould be remembered, that 
twice the expectation is always the complement of a life,) 


and the other 30 years of age, may be found in the me- 
thod explained under L1FE-annuities, to be nearly g years 
purchaſe z and, J. 11.64 divided by this value, with unity 
added, or by 10, gives 1.164, the foregoing value in an- 
nua] payments during the joint lives for 14 years, the 
firſt payment to be made immediately, and the aft pay- 
ment at the end of 14 years, ſhould the joint lives not 
fail. f 

Scholium. It deſerves particularly to be remembered, 
that in * likewiſe may be calculated, what 


ſums 
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„ 4:the prefent value of 100/. payable at the death of B, 
« provided his death ſhould happen after A's death, 


__ Anſwer. 


third quotient. | | eee 

Find the value of an annuity on the life A for a number 
of years, lefs by exe year than the given time, which fub- 
tract from the value of an annuity certain for the ſame 


ſerved quotient. | 
2 79 multiplied by 13.59, (the value of an annuity cer- | of puniſhment, on an eecleſiaſtic, for ſome conlid 
fault, 


[ 


, ; 
* 1 -» 3K \ 
> % 4 f 4 ; 


ſums - ought to be paid on any furvivir/hip, within a. 


given time, of one life beyond another, in conſideration 


of any given ſum now advanced. The following ex- 
ample of this is a caſe which has offered itſelf in prac- 


„Keel . 5 | WOES 
A perſon, aged 30; has in expeQation an eſtate which 
is to come to him, provided he ſurvives a minor, aged 
. 5, before he is out of his minority; that is, provided 


« he ſhould be himſelf living at the time of the minor's 


« death, ſhould that happen before he is 21. In theſe | 
&« circumſtances, he wants to botrow ioo. on his ex- 


& pectation. What revex/ioit out of the eſtate depending 
© on ſuch a ſurviver/hip, is a ptoper equivalent for this 


 « ſum now advanced, intereſt being reckoned at 3 per 
& cent. and the probabilities. of life being ſuppoſed the 


« ſame with thofe in Mr, Simpſon's Table of London 
% Obſervations ??? _ 3 . 
Anfwer. It appears from what has been juſt determined, 
that for J. 11.64 now advanced, the proper equivalent in 
ſuch circumſtances, is, 1009. to be paid, in caſe the ſur- 


vivor/hip ſhould take place; or as much of the eſtate as | 


100/. will buy at 3 per cent. ſuppoſing the firſt rent to be 
received immediately, that is, /.2.912 per annum. By 


the rule of proportion, therefore, for 1000. the proper 
equivalent will be 8591. in money, or 2504. per annm 


out of the eſtate. 


Problem VII. „ 1008. wilt be loft to B's heirs, ſhould | merous, that an account of them cannot be given here, 


« he happen to die after A, within a given time. What 
« is the price of the aſſurance of it? — That is: what is 


&« within a 85855 time? 


the number of the living at the age of B; and again, by 
this ſecond quotient, divide the given ſum, reſerving the 


number of years. Multiply the remainder by the reſerved 


_ quotient, and divide the product by the amount of 10. for 


one year, and let this be a fecond referved quotient. | 
Again. Multiply into one another the firft reſerved quo- 


tient, and the value of an annuity certain for the given 
time; and divide the product by twice the complement of 
A's life. This 4 quotient, added to the fecond reſerved | 
quotient, will be the anſwer in a prefent fingle payment. | 


Example. Let the age of B be 40. Of A 30. The 


 fum 1004. Rate of intereſt 4 per cent. The given time | 
20 years. The Table of Obſervations, Mr. Simpſon's. 


See EXPECTATION. 


The ſum of the decrements of life, in this table, from | 
the age of 40 for 20 years, is 127, which, divided by 


20 (the given time), gives 6.38. 'The number of the 


living at 40 is 229, which, divided by 6.38, gives 35.8; | 


and 100. (the given ſum) divided by 35.8, gives 2.79, 


the fir/? quotient to be reſerved. : 


The value of an annuity for 19 years on a life at 30 years 


of age, is 10. 3; which, ſubtracted from 1 35 4, the 
a 


value of an annuity certain for 19 years, by III. 


under ANN UI TIEs, and the remainder multiplied by 1 
2.79, gives 7.89, This product divided by x.04 (the] the weights are applied, or from which they are 


amount of 11. in one year) gives 7,60; the fecond re- 


tain for 20 years) gives 37.916 ; and this produ divided 
by 94.4 (twice the complement of A's life) gives .401, 


which, added to 4.60, gives 8/. the anſwer ; or, the va- 
lue of 10%. payable at the death of B, on the contin- | 


gency of his furviving A, aged 3o, and both dying in 20 
ears. | . | 5 
t is plain, that this is likewiſe the ſum that ought to 
be lent to B now, on the expectation of 1001. at His 
death, provided it ſhould happen after A's death in 20 


YEArs. 5 | 


This rule gives the juſt ſolution in all caſes, except Shen 
B, the expectant, is the younge/f of the two lives, and 


at the ſame time the term of years greater than the com- 


plement of A's life. In this particular cafe the follow- | 


ing rule muſt be uſed. | 


Find, by the preceding rule, the value of the e 


of the given ſum for a term of years, equal to the com- 


plement of A's life, and let this value be reſerved. Mul- 


.tiply by one another the given ſum; the value of 10. to 
be received at the end of à number of years equal to the 


complement of A's life; and the value of an annuity cer- | 


tain for as many years as the given term exceeds this com- 


plement; and the product, divided by the complement 


of B's life, and the quotient added to the value reſerved, 


SUS, in Zoology. See Hoc. 


| ivide the ſum of the decrements of life in | other of the ancient writers, to the fiſh called alſo ad 
the Table of Obſervations, from the age of B, for the | 
given time, by the given time; and by the grotient divide 


* >”. — SS.” 


$US 


Example. in the age bf B be 30; of A 40. 1 
7 years; and eve thing elſe as in t 
Tho complement of. A's life is 39.2. - ny elle 
to be reccived at the death of B, if he fur, C 
9 years, may be found by the preceding rul by 
16.15; the value to be reſerved, The value of : 
be received at the end of 39 years is, by Table l M 
ANNUITIES, . 2160. The value of an annu 7 
for 8 years (the exceſs of the given term bom 
plement of the life of B,) is 6.733, TOs 
And theſe two values multiplied by one another 190 
1004. give 145-83; which, divided by 47.2 (he b 
plement of the life of B), and 16.25, added to p 
tient, make J. 19.23, the value ſought, 18 
Remark: As after finding the preſent value of a, eſtate 
or 3 it is neceſſary to divide that value b 
amount of 11. in one year, in order to find the preſ 
| value of a ſum equivalent to the anmity ; fo, afer find. 
ing the value of a fum, it is neceſſary to multiply that þ 
lue by the ſaid amount, in order to gad from elbe val 
of an equivalent annuity. : 7 
In the firſt example, therefore, the value of an eſtate of 
2 OR would be 1.8. 32. 1 ſecond exampk, 
204. An is is, as it ought to the val: | 
whole duration of the * | ; ICY 
The caſes of ſurviver/hips between three lives are ſo ny- 


We muſt, therefore, refer for this to Mr. Morgan's 
Treatiſe, 15's 5 


Sus agreſtis. See Nil Boax: _ „ 
SU S-prjcrs, in Ichtbyolegy, a name given by Ovid, and fons 


= and by the later writers capriyjcus. See Gour. 
5/h. : | 
SUSCEPTOR, among the Romans, a citizen choſen by 
the, decuriones to collect the debts belonging to the 
public. | | 
SUSCEPTOR is alſo a term uſed by eccleſiaſtical writers for 
SPONSOR. „ 3 
SUSCEPTOR aurarins, in Middle Age Writers, See Al- 
RARIA. | : 1 
SUSPENSE, SvsPENns10, in Common Law, denotes 2 
temporary ſtop or ceſſation of a man's right for a time. 
As, when the rent, or other profits of land, by reaſon uf 
the unity of poſſeſſion of the rent, and the land out of 
which it iſſues, is not in eſſe for a certain time, but u- 
darmit, or remains aſleep ; but ſo as it may be revivedcr 
awaked. By which, Juſpenfion differs from extingu;/6- 
ment, where the right dies for ever. 
SUSPENSION, SuspENs 10, the act of preventing the e. 
fect or courſe of any thing for a certain time. 
The principal point urged in the philoſophy of the Scep 
tics and Pyrrhonians, is eb of minl. 
SUSPENSION of arms, in Mar, is a ſhort truce which the 
contending parties agree on, for the burial of their den, 
the waiting for ſuccours, or the order of their maliets 
&c. . | ; 
In rhetoric, ſu/pen/ion is a keepmg the hearer attentie 
and CS of what the ſpeaker wil 
conclude with. _ 5 : 
SUsSPENSION, in Mechanics. Points of fuſpenſion in ah 


lance, are thoſe points in the axis or beam mo 


pended. \ ED Th 
USPENSION, in Law, denotes a cenfure indlited by va 


It is of two kinds, via. ab offici, and a benefitio. 
SUSPENSION ab officio, is that whereby a mode 155 
time, forbidden to execute the office of 2 min 60 1 
. SUSPENSION @ beneficio, is when a miniſter is, ſor OY 
deprived of the profits of his benefice. 1 0% 
ere the fault is more notorious, the two kin 3 ; 
penſion are Inger joiner and the perſon bot. 
ended ab officio, and a bene ficio. ® 
The penalty upon a clergyman officiating ar ſh k 
if he ſhall perſiſt therein after a repro0 mm "roms 
is (by the ancient canon law) that he ſhall bon vdo or 
nicated all manner of ways, and every perlen 
municates with him my e 5 
There is another fort of /ufpen/zon, hearing 
to the laity; /a/þen/ton ab ingreſſu ecclefie 0 even 
of divine ſervice, and receiving the he count 
which may be, therefore, called a me 
|  NICATION, 5 1 | ulcle called al 
' SUSPENSOR refticxli, in Anatom), à min | 
CREMASTER. | ©-le of the ehe. [t! 
SUSPENSORIUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle c © © much vi 
ſo called, from its uſe in ſuch apimyl 0 elerbel it 
their head hanging down. Veſalius bas - | 1 jib 


—— 


28 


— 


5 
J 


will be the true value ſought; 


3 


PAPA ˙1] ²¹1'— ꝰ ter oor nu nss W 


; it is never 
belonging to man, in whom it is ne! ub 


x 


8 UT 


commonly without it, as well as man; 
and, ſo far as has been obſerved, all quadru- 

vided therewith z though it is not of the 
Dr. Porterfield, in Med. Ef. 


[ame . ini. art. 12. 
ie 0. thinks, that the uſe of this muſcle is not only 


ſolpend the eye, and preſerve the optic nerve from 
to lupe. 


being too much ſtretched, but principally to aſſiſt the 
mg - 


&. | | 
175PIRAL, 2 ſpring of water, paſſing under-ground to- 


50 uds a conduit or ciſtern» Alſo a breathing-hole, or | 
W 


vVENTIDUCT- 


SUSSEX mary found in the county, the name of whick 
ci | 


: erly much uſed in the pillars of churches, 
0 wy 6 ne but now leſs regarded. The ground 
, 1 marble is grey, with a faint caſt of green, and it 
of this thick ſet in all parts with ſhells; theſe are er 
x be turbinated kind, and they are generally filled wi 

: air ſpar, which adds very greatly to the beauty of 
1014, Gor rn, or $UTE; See SUITE. 


«JTH-DURE, in Ancien. Cuſtoms, denotes the ſouth door 


a church, mentioned in old authors, as the uſual 
vhs where canonical purgation was erformed; That 


Lobe fact could not be proved by ſufficient evidence, 
e came to the ſouth door of the church; 
and there, in the preſence of the people, made oath that 


he was innocent. 


This was called judieium Dir. And it is for this reaſon 


of churches. 1 3 
STIER. in Military Language, denotes one who follows 
the army, and ſurniſhes proviſions for the troops. The 


futlers pitch their tents and build their huts in the rear | 


of each regiment, and about. head-quarters. ; 

SUTORIUS, in Anatomy, à name given by Riolanus to a 
muſcle of the leg, called by Cowpex, Albinus, and 
others, the ſartorius. The French authors call it the 
cauturier; Veſalius, and others of the more early ana- 


tomical writers, have called it the primus tibiam moven- 


tium. 


SUTTON's quadrant. See QUADRANT. 


SUTURE, SuTURA, in Anatomy, a peculiar kind of junc- 


ture, or articulation, of certain bones in the animal bo- 
dy; thus called, as reſembling a ſeam. 


There are two kind of /utare ; one called the true or ge- 


nuine ſuture; wherein bones are indented like ſaws, and 


' reciprocally received into each other. | 
The other, called falje, ſpurious, or ſquammous ſuture; 


wherein the bones are laid over each other, hke the 


ſcales of fiſhes. 


The bones of the cranium are uſually joined by three ge- 


nuine ſutures; the coronal, reaching acroſs from one 


temple to the other. See Tab. Anat. (Offeol.) fig. 1. lit. 
Z. fig. 2. lit. b. and the article Cokox LIS. The ſagittal, 


joining the oſſa parietalia. See Tab. Anat. (Oſleol.) fe. 
1. lt. F. fig. 2. lit. i. and the article SAGITTAL. And 


the lanboidal; thus called from its reſembling the Greek 


A, lambda. 


Beſides theſe, there is a fourth ſuture, of the ſpurious or 


ſquammous kind, ſuppoſed, though falſely, to have no 

indemures: it joins the oſſa temporum to the os ſphe- 
noides, occipitis, &c. and is alſo called the temporal ſu- 
ture. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2. lit. k. See alſo 


DQUAMMOUS, 


| Natural hiſtorians tell us, that in Perſia it is frequent to 


ma people without any ſutures at all in the ſkull z but 
e 


| 2 that great diſorders muſt ariſe therefrom; as the 


eavineſs and ſwimming in the head. See SKULL. 
UTURE, ſphenoidal. See SPHENOIDAL. | 


whe muſcles in moving the eye, according as its dif- 


a name given by many to a peculiar ſpe- | 


the whole one ſolid bone; yet without any apparent in- 
convenience ; and M. Flechier, in his Life of cardinal- 
Ximenes, affirms the ſame of that cardinal : yet it ſhould 


Piration can be but very imperfectly effected; whence 


nt in Surgery, denotes a ſeam made to cloſe the 
Ups of a wound, in order to its healing. he ns 
2 mounds are not to be united by the needle, but thoſe 
wk = are oblique, tranſverſe, or angular, and at the 
— ime wi large and deep; or in caſes where a part 
We 2 y cut off; or if a wound is ſo circumſtanced, 
ag N be kept in a proper ſituation by plaſters 
wx 2 Wounds that ate to be ſtitched, ſhould 
* 2 recent ſtate, and muſt be firſt well cleanſed 
om Extravaſated blood, and all extraneous bodies; there 


ould alſo f 
parts that _ ”w wh of ſubſtance, except in thoſe fleſhy 


wy bgn of inflammation. 


be ancients j 
c : | ich 
mts invented a great variety of futures, which 


e re uced to three ? * 0 8 
®nſerpatives, > kinds; incarnatives, reſtrietzves, and 


ly elongated ; and no as Na,” 


SUT. 


SUTURE, ?ncarnative, is thus called, becauſe, by rejoining 


the edges of 2 wound, and keeping them together by 
means of a thread run acroſs them with a needle, they 
ee, incarnate as before. | 0 
This they ſubdivided into five kinds, viz. the interrupted, 
intertꝛoiſted, pinned, or feathered, with claſps, and the 
dry future. N 

Of theſe five, two are altogether diſuſed, viz. the feather-= 
ed ſuture, and the future with claſps, as being too barba- 
rous, and at the ſame time unneceſſary. The firſt was 
called pinned, when little pins were made uſe of; and 


feathered, when the barrels were of feathers or quills. 
To perform it, two or three needles threaded with a double 


thread, were paſſed through the lips of the wound, at a 

hinger's breadth from each other, and a pin or feather 

put in the ſtiteh; and another pin or feather bound with 
the ends of the ſame thread, that the feather might keep 

the lips of the wound cloſe together. | 

To perform the ſecond, they had large, crooked claſps; 

pointed at each end; one of which they thruſt into the 


upper part of the wound, the other into the lower, to 


bring the lips together. 

Theſe ſutures, cruel as they were, are yet known to be 
uſeleſs; for in the only cafes where they ſhould ſeem 
ſerviceable, viz. in deep wounds, where the contraction 
of the fleſhy parts keeps the lips far aſunder, and in 
wounds of tendons; they expoſe the patient to terrible 
convulſions and ſhudderings, which are avoided by dimi- 
niſhing the dilatation of the wounds, by moderate com- 
preſſions, and patiently waiting till the fibres relax. 


I ; SU TURES, reſtrifive, were thoſe wherewith they endea- 
that large porches were anciently built at the /oketh doors | 


voured to ſtop the flux of blood from large wounds, 


Where any conſiderable veſſels were cut. f 
To this end they invented ſeveral kinds, in the number 


whereof were the /hoemakers,. taylors, ſtinners, and other 


ſeams, each more impertinent than the other. It is evi- 


dent, the very deſign of ſuch a /uture is blameable; for, 
ſuppoſing the wound fo exactly ſewed up, that no blood 
could eſcape through the lips thereof; yet will ic fill 
flow out of the veſſels; and will thus be forced to make 


its way between the laminz of the muſcles, by which 
means the part will ſwell, rot, and gangrene. Yet the 


kinners ſuture, ſutura pellionum, is {till in uſe for wounds 
of the inteſtines: it is thus called, becauſe the ſkinners 


uſe the like, in ſewing up the holes made by the butchers, 

in fone by ES: 

SUTURE, conſervative, is that kind of ancient ſuture, 
whereby the lips of large wounds, wherein there was a 


loſs of ſubſtance, were prevented from receding too far. 
But a bandage now ſuffices. | 


SUTURE, bloody, In large wounds, eſpecially tranſverſe 
ones, as their lips cannot be kept in their ſituation by 


means of the dry ſuture, which is frequently the caſe in 


wounds of the thigh, or in the abdomen, nates, or arms; 
or when pieces hang from the wounded part, as often 
Happens in wounds of the forehead, cheeks, noſe, or 
ears; or when wounds are large, and made in an angular 


or cruciform manner, the needle muſt be uſed to bring 
their lips together; and this is called the bloody, or the 


true ſuture. This operation is alſo diſtinguiſhed in two 


kinds, the ſimple, and compound. 
aſſiſtance of the needle and thread : to this claſs belon 

the interrupted ſuture, the glover's ſuture, and the twiſt- 
ed ſuture ; the laſt of theſe is ſeldom uſcd but in caſes of 
the hare-lip, and the ſecond only in wounds of the in- 


teſtines ; but the firſt is in common uſe for all wounds 
Which require the true, or bloody ſuture. 3 
The compound ſuture, is that which requires other 


aſſiſtances beſides the needle and thread. 
The beſt method of making the common, or interrupted 


ſuture, is this: take a double thread, well waxed, paſs it 


through a ſtrong crooked needle ; when the lips of the 
wound are brought together, and held firmly in their 


proper ſituation by an aſſiſtant, with one ſtroke pierce 
through them both, paſſing the needle through the lower 
lip from without inwards almoſt to the bottom, and ſo 


on from within outwards, obſerving to make the punc- 
tures at a finger's breadth diſtance from the wound, 
which in this caſe we will ſuppoſe to be in length two 
fingers, varying this diſtance according to the ſize of 
the wound. After taking off the needle, tie the ends 
of the thread firſt in a ſingle knot, and then in a flip 
knot, covering all with the ſame dreſſings, as are uſed 
in the dry ſuture: But if the wound be ſo large, that one 
ſtitch will not be ſufficient, then two or more are to be 
made, according to the length of it, at about a finger's 
breadth diſtance one from the other. To prevent the 
knots from bringing on any miſchief, lay a ſmall linen 
compreſs over the ſingle knot, and make the flip-knot 
over that; which, if any pain or inflammation ſhould 
ſucceed, may be afterwards caſily looſened at POR 

| his 


The . is that which is perſormed only by the 
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. formed, in whatever method that be done, 
and compreſs are to be gently removed, and the ſtate of 
the wound examined: if every thing now looks well, 
and there is little or no pain, or inflammation, the futures 
are to be left alone for hx or ſeven days, or longer, and 
the wound dreſſed till there appears a ſtrict union in the 
lips, If, in any of theſe examinations, the ſtitckes of 
the ſulure are ſcen to be looſe, they muſt be tightened, 
if too tight, looſened. When the lips of the wound ap- 
pear to be enlarged or bruiſed, they mult be dreſſed with 
a digeſtive ointment, the continuance of which uſually 
- ſoon takes off thoſe ſymptoms z but if the wound be at- 
_ tended with great inflammation and a fever, the ſtitches 
muſt be looſened, and the patient blooded, kept on a 
thin diet, and the body kept open; if this method re- | 
move the fymptoms, the ſtitches mutt be tightened again, 


SUT 


This is the method to be obſerved in ſtraight, oblique, or 


tranſverſe wounds; but where there are angles, as in a 


ner, but obſerve to let the /uture begin at the angle, and 


| the other ſtitches be taken about the middle, both ways; 
but if the wound be quadrangular, or have two angles, 


like the Greek letter Il, which ſometimes happens in the 
face, then the ſutures muſt be made in both the angles; 


and when the wound is ſo large, that theſe are not ſuffi- 


cient, then as many more, as are nece ry, muſt be 
made in the midway between them. When you meet 
with a cruciform wound, and the lips of it cannot be 
kept together by the uſe of plaſters, the blood future 
mult be made, by paſſing the needle through the lips, 
near the end of each extremity of the wound; and when 


the ſtitches are all thus made, the threads muſt be tied 


as in the other caſes. Heiſter. 


SV run k, compound. Some of the ſurgeons among the an- 
cients uſed a compound ſuture for large wounds, inſtead | 
of the interrupted ſuture, now generally practiſed : they | 
preferred this method, becauſe it prevented the lips of 


the wound from being lacerated, which ſometimes hap- 
pened when the other method was uſed, and not only 
prevented the wound from uniting, but frequently brought 


on other grievous diſorders; and though this method | 
has of late years been rejected, and particularly by Dio- 


ms, in his Surgery, yet many {till prefer it in ſeveral 
caſes to the common interrupted ſuture : but inſtead of 


the pieces of wood uſed by the ancients, thoſe who now 
| practiſe it uſe pieces of plaſter rolled up in a Cylindrical 
form, of the length of the wound, and of about the ſize | 


of a gooſe-quiIl, from whence it is called by ſome the 


— guilled futures This method prevents tumors, pain, and 


inflammations, which might be brought on by the hard- 


neſs and preflure of wood. | | 
Palfynus performs this operation, in deep wounds of the | 


muſcular parts, with a large and ſtrong crooked needle, 


_ furniſhed with a double thread well waxed, which has | 


alſo a bow at one end. The needle thus fitted being 


paſſed through both lips of the wound, in the ſame man- 
ner as in the o her operations of the true /utw c, and af- 


terwards a ſecond, and a third, paſſed in the ſame man- 
ner, a roll of plaſter is to be introduced into the bow 
ends of the thread, which are left hanging out; then 
when the needle is taken out at the other fide, another 
roll of plaſter is to be placed between the ends of the 


thread; and the lips of the wound being brought to- 
| gether, theſe ends are to be gently tied over the roll, 
* firſt in a ſingle and then in a flip-knot. If there are three 
of theſe threads, you are to tie the middle one firſt, and | 


afterwards the reſt in the ſame manner. 


On the firſt days after the operation of the ſuture is per- 
the bandage 


and the wound dreſſed and managed as beſore ; but if 


this method proves fruitleſs, and the ſymptoms continue 
and increaſe, the ſtitches muſt then be cut, and the 

Wound treated as if there were a loſs of ſubſtance. 

If the wound heals by the aſſiſtance of the ſuture, the | 
threads of it are to be cut with ſciſſors, near the knots, 


and the lower lip of the wound to be ſuſpended with one 


hand, while the threads are gently drawn -out with the 
other. The punctures that are left from them will 
caſily heal, by injecting the arquebuſade-water, or ſpirit 


of wine, or lime-water, and laying on compreſſes dipt 


in the fame liquors. But larger wounds are to be dreſſed 


with ſome vulnerary balſam, and the lips kept firm to- 
gether with ſome ſticking plaſter, till a ſirm cicatrix is 


formed. Heiſter. | 
 SUTURE, intertꝛbiſied, is thus called, becauſe the needles. 


being left ſticking in the wound, the thread is wound 
around them; much aſter the ſame manner as the tay- 


lors do the threaded needles they may in their ſleeves, &. 
This ſuture is performed two ways; fo 


for either the needles. 
are paſſed acroſs the wound, or they are ſtuck on the ſides 


thereof. This kind of ſuture is uſed in the cure of a 
Hare-L I 7. | | | 


All the ſutures hitherto mentioned are made with needle 


1 wound, you are to proceed in the ſame man- 


SUTURE, the dry, is ordinarily m 


8 W A 


and threzd: but, beſide theſe, ther. ;. 
called dry or baſtard ſutures, which aft. dere king, 
plaſters; or other proper viſco 


| us ritt 
lips of the wound united. e keep thy 


ade with 
leather, or linen cloth, indented e piecez of 


teeth may fall between each other „ü the 
may be cloſed. The cloth, before pip = Whol Tow 
is ſpread with ſome proper plaſte, in tte 
gs , | "Ot fir 
lis is to be uſed in flight wounds : 

they Woe in the gp and indeed, Pc whe 
appear of force enough to keep the lips of 8 um 
gether; and as it gives no freſh pain, and o *Ound 
ſcar, it is much fitter for wounds of the fa 
needle. The plaſters, which are to form th 
ſhould be of a ſufficient length, and ſhaped 
to which they are to be applied, fo as 
greateſt part of it, but not the whole, leſt they ſhould 
tard the circulation of the blood, and ink e 5 
and miſchiefs of that kind: they muſt alſo he 0 * 
will ſtick very faſt; the diachylon, if good, or te g 
mon ſticking plaſter, are fitteſt for this Purpoſe 15 
hemorrhage being well ſtopped, and the wound yo 
cleanſed, ſome vulnerary baliam of the guinmy my. 
the balſam of Peru, or the like, is to be applied; wn 
over all a-ſticking plaſter is to be. laid, adapted t h 
ſize of the part. Two or more of theſe may be a I 
as occaſion ſhall require, leaving a ſpace Fen . 
they are to be ſecured in their place by the application of 
proper bolſters and bandages. _ ; 
Petit's method of making the future of this kind, i; þ 
letting the plaſters have one, two, or more opening a 
the middle, through which the ſurgeon may diſcover, z 


ccaſionz ny 


E dry ſut 
ike the pn 


to ſurround the 


by the ſpaces left between in the former method, whether 


the lips of the wound are properly united or not; and 
may alſo be able to apply proper remedies to the part 
without removing the plaſters. Theſe plaſters are a. 
plied in the fame manner as the former, and leſt on til 
the work is completet. | 


Hut there is alſo yet another manner of pe rforming the dy 


future, viz. ſpread two plaſters upon ſtrong cloth, a 
ſwering in ſize to the wound; to the ſides or margins of 
theſe faſten three or four tape ſtrings, according to the 
length of the wound, and then, after warming the platters, 


apply them on each fide of the wound, at about a finger 


breadth from it; after this bring the lips of the wound 
together, dreſs it as in the former method, and while 
an alliſtant keeps the lips of the wound together in 


Proper ſituation, tie the ends of the tapes, firlt in 1 


ſingle, and afterwards in a ſlip-knot, to keep the pam in 
contact; over each of theſe ſhould be laid an oblong 
compreſs, and over all a large ſquare one, and the whole 
kept on by a proper bandage. The day following the 


Wound is to be yu examined, and if the tapes are 


looſened, they mu 
are not looſened, let them remain untouched, and only 
moiſten the parts with a ſew drops of balſam, and corer 


be drawn tighter again; but if they 


them up again with the compreſſes and bandages, as be- 


fore. Some, inſtead of the tape, uſe claſps of braſs, « 


ſteel ; but this method is much leſs convenient than the 
former, and therefore is little uſed, Heiſter. 


In the other kinds of ſutures, the ſtitches ought always to 


8 


be taken of a depth proportionable to that of the wound; 
care being had to avoid the nerves as much as poſdle. 
In long wounds they are beſt begun at the ends but in 


ſhort ones at the middle. ; 


UTURE of the abdomen and inteſtines. See GaSTRORM 


PHY, and J ounds of the INTESTINES. 


OUTURE of the tendons, See TENDON. | 
5UTURE, in Anatomy. See SYNOTHROSIS. _ 1 
[SS WAB, a fort of mop formed of a large bunch of old rope 


yarn, and uſed to clean the decks and cabins of a flip. 
EC SCG CE ITE STONY 


SWABBER, the title of an inferior officer on board a man 


| ; | 2 k 
of war, whoſe office is to take care the ſhip be kept 8! 
and clean. 17 | 

ict "Is A 0; 
In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed well _ 
twice a week at leaſt ; eſpecially about the gun- Wa 
chains. 4” : 

: | now- 

He ought alſo to burn pitch, or ſome een 0 
and-then between decks, to prevent infe 8 af 
acquaint the captain with ſuch of the men 3s 
and offenſive. 


* 


SWAIN. See BoaTswain and Cocks wt. 
SWAINM OTE. See Sw aNIMOTE. 


> of 
SWALLOW, hirundo, in Ornithology, à diſtin genus 


birds of the order of the paſſeres. 


The characters at, 


. i ted, 
that the beak is extremely ſmall, a little bending or 
and depreſſed at the baſe, and the opening © 
larger than the very head of the bird. 1 1 
The characters of this genus, accor ele! 


9 


ding to R. 


SW A 


have very large heads, and very ſhort beaks, 


theſe: the mouths, adapted to the ſwallowing large 
ele are their food: their tails are long and 
inſects, 


i rs are white, they are birds of paſſage, 
ap b. . fore-tellers of ſummer. Linnæus 
elve ſpecics. 

7 re in Engl four ſpecies of ſwallows: 1. The 
ob dy domeſtica, or bool! fewallow. 2. The Hirundo 
oy cor martin. 3. The Hirundo riparia, called the ſand- 
h or SHore- bird. 4. The Hirundo apus, called the 
rags or ſwi/t. Beſide theſe, there are alſo the 
| = 140 ain or ſea ſwallow 3 the hirundo Americana, 
"Hed TAPERA; the Chineſe ſwallow, or Hirundo 72 
ale of Linnæus, whoſe neſt is caten in ſoups, &c. 
The common houſe or chimney ſwallow, or Hirundo ruſ- 
a of Linnæus, is well known every where with us, 
and is ſometimes ſeen all over of a fine white. This ſpe- 


forked, 
and wit 


cies is diſtinguiſhed from all others by the ſuperior forki- | 


neſs of its tail, and by the red ſpot on the forehead and 
under the chin. It is obſerved, that the exterior feathers 
ok the tail are much longer in the male than in the fe- 
male. g at C n 
kind, viz. inſeCts, for the taking of which in their ſwifteſt 
fight, nature hath admirably contrived their ſeveral 
parts : their mouths are very wide to take in flies, &c. 
in their quickeſt motion; their wings are long, and 
adapted for diſtant and continual flight; and their tails 
are forked, to enable them to turn the more readily in 
purſuit of their prey. The firſt brood of ſwallows are 
obſerved to quit the neſt the laſt week in June, or the 
firſt in July, and the laſt brood towards the middle or 
end of Auguſt. The ſwallow has a ſweet note, which 
it emits in Auguſt and September, perching on houſe- 
ve Be Ts | | 

'This ſpecies appears in Great Britain near twenty days 
before the martin, or any other of the /wa!/ow tribe. They 


leare us the latter end of September. See MicRA- 


TION. | . 5 

The martin, or martlett, or Hirundo urbica of Linnæus, 
hag a very broad and flat head, and a very broad beak 
pointed at the end; its legs are very ſhort and its claws 


white ; the head and upper part of the body, except the 


rump, are black gloſſed with blue; the breaſt, belly, 
and rump are white; it is inferior in ſize to the former 
ſpecies, and its tail is much leſs forked ; its toes are all 
covered to the very claws, with a white downy plumage, 


by which it is diltinguiſhed from all the other ſwallows. | 
The ſand-martin, the Hirundo riparia of Linnzus, or“ 


ſhore-bird, or ſand-/wallow, is the ſmalleſt of all 
the /wal/ow kind. Its head, neck, and back are 
of a mouſe-colour z its breaſt and belly white; and it 


has a ring of brown round the lower part of its throat. 


It builds in the banks of rivers, and makes its neſt of 
ſtraw, the ſtalks of plants, &c. and covers it with fea- 
thers. It is not uncommon, with us, but is extremely 
pientiful in Spain, in the ſummer months, where it is 


eaten, and is called by the common peopie, papilion di | 


montana, 
Tae black martin, or ſwift, the hirrndo apus of Linneus, 


by ſome called the diveling, is the largeſt of all the /wa!- | 


low kind; its head is remarkably broad and flat; its 
beak is very ſmall, ſhort, and weak; but its mouth 


opens to an immente width, like that of the goat-ſucker, 
or churn-owl; it is all over of a brown colour, with a 
light admixture of green, and has no other variegation, 


Its food is the ſame with that of others of its | 


SW A 


SWALLoOw, ſea, is alſo a name given to the sTERNA hi- 


rundo of Linnzus. Sce TERN. 


SWALLOWe-fi/h, hirundo piſcis, or, as it is called in Corn- 


wall, the tub-fiſb, a ſea-hſh of the trigla kind, remark- 
able for the ſize of its gill-fins. See Sapphirine GR- 


N ARD, and Tab. V. Fiſh, No 55. 


SWALLOW-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of the cRRE“ͥ 


- E a fly very remarkable for its ſwift and long 
ght. 


SWALLOW -/tone, chelidonius lapis, in Natural Hiſtory, the 


name of a ſtone which Pliny, and many other authors 
affirm to be found in the ſtomachs of young fwallows. 


It is always deſcribed to be ſmall, roundiſh, convex on - 


the outſide, and concave on the other, and of a browniſh, 
yellowiſh, or blackiſh colour: this, and the figures given 
of it, plainly ſhew that it is either a ſmall ſpecies of the 
lycodontes, or bufonitæ, or elſe a detached piece of one 
of the compound ICH THYPERI4, or, as they are vulgar- 
ly called, Aliyuaflra, | | 

De Boot tells us, that he cut up ſeveral young ſwallows, 


but never found any ſuch ſtones in them; and indeed it 
is no wonder, ſince they are not to be looked for there, 


but in the jaws of the wolf-fiſh, or in the palates of ſome 
of the leſs known kinds. 


SW ALLOWe=wortyhirundinaria, or aſclepias, in Botany, a ge- 


nusof the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; 
the flower hath an empalement of one leaf, which is cut 
into hve acute ſegments; and the petal is alſo of one 
leaf divided into tive oval parts, which are reflexed: in 
the centre are ſituated five nectariums, which encompaſs 
the parts of generation; theſe have horns which turn to- 
wards the ſtamina, which are joined in a truncated body 


_ encloſed by. five ſcales, and are ſcarcely viſible; it has 
two oval pointed germina, which become two large ob- 


long ſwelling pod: ending in a point, which open with 
two valves in one cell, filled with compreſſed ſeeds, lying 


over each other like tiles in a houſe, and are crowned 


with a ſoft down. Miller enumerates twenty, and Lin- 
neus nineteen ſpecies. 5 1 | | 
The common fexall.w-wort of the ſhops, with a white 


flower, called vincetoxicum and hirundinaria, is alſo deno- 
nated tame-poiſon, becauſe it has been deemed a power- 


ful counter-poiſon. The flowers appear in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen in September. It grows naturally in 


the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy; and is ſaid alſo _ 
to grow wild in gravelly grounds in fome parts of Eng- 
land. The root has, when freth, a moderately ſtrong - 


but agreeable ſmell, approaching to that of wild valerian, 
wich in drying is in a great degree diſſipated; chewed, 


it impreſſes firſt a conſiderable {weetneſs, which is ſooa 


ſucceeded by an unpleaſant ſubacrid bitteriſhneſs : an 


extract made from it by water is moderately ſweetiſh, 


balſamic, and bitteriſh ; the ſpirituous extract is ſtronger 
in taſte, proportionably ſmaller in quantity, and retains 


a part of the ſpecific flavour of the root. It is recom- 
mended as retolvent, ſudorifie, and diuretic z in catar- 


rhal, cachectic, and ſcrophulous diſorders, and in ute- 
rine obſtructions; in doſes of from a ſcruple to a dram 
or more in ſubſtance, and three or four drams in infu- 
ſion. It has been employed by ſome of the Germans as 
an alexipharmie, and hence received the name of contra- 
yerva Germanorum. Some, however, have ſuſpected it 


to poſſeſs noxious qualities, and obſerve that when freſh. 
it excites vomiting. Among us it is ſcarcely ever made 
uſe of in any intention. Lewis. 5 
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ut a greyiſn white ſpot at the top of its throat; its legs {Sw ALLOW -wort, in Botany, is alſo a name given to th 
dle extremely ſhort, and its feet remarkably ſmall; it | s PEL Tf: | | 5 
ſeeds on beetles and other inſects, and ſeldom alights on |SW ALLOWING. See DEGLUTITION. 
the ground, the ſhortneſs of its legs making it not eaſy Sw AL LO WING, difficulty of, in Infants, See INFANT, 
for it to rife again, e N SWALLOWS-TAlL, in Fortification. See QUEUE a 
It 5 more on the wing than any other of the ſwallows; | aronde. pe | 
0 fight is more rapid, and attended with a ſhrill ſcream. [Sw ALLOWS-TAIIL, in Joinery and Carpentry, denotes 2 
ns Peckes appears in our country about fourteen days | particular way of fattening together two pieces of timber, 
"ig 3 — ſand-martin 3 but differs greatly in the | fo ſtrongly as that they cannot fall aſunder. See Dovn- 
of A ut {ranks retiring invariably about the tenth tail. | | RN | 
they we 4 Swif:s delight in ſultry weather, when SWAN, in Aſtronomy. See Cr sz. 8 
5 e 5 mn parties with particular violence; and, |Sw aN, cygrus, in Ornithelogy, a ſpecies of the Anas or 
4 oy N towers, &c. where their mates] DUCK kind in the Linnæan ſyſtem, of which there are 
which is 0 7 ah M incubation, emit a loud ſcream, | two varieties, viz. the wild and the 2 2 HA 
e . the tne Crt thy owe 
SWALLOW, water, z; = ennant. ; allo elf and / pc 0 eee e ls : 4 
verly RE. X w; undo aquatica, a name very impro- part of the bill is black; the baſe of it, and the ſpace be- 
colymbus .. eller, and ſome others, te the northern tween that and the eyes is covered with a naked yellow 
8 iLLow, | res, known by the name of the LUMME.| ſkin; the eye-lids are bare and yellow; the whole plu- 
tha 3 1 ae marina, or Prat incola of Linnzus, mage in old birds is of a pure white; the down is very 
8 all white: e ee. of the ſwallow kind. Its belly ſoft and thick; and the legs black. i, 
Wings and tall 7 ead and back of a duſky brown; its | The cry of this bird is very loud, whence its name hooper.. | 
town unde 3 8 1 long and blackiſh, but ſomewhat | The wild /war irequents our coaſts in hard winters in 
trong, and its mos N tail is forked z its beak black and | large flocks, but Mr. Pennant apprchends that it does 
de forms a kind = very wide and red within; a black | not breed in Great Britain. Swans come in October in 
ring round the throat, paſſing by the | great numbers to Lingey, one of the weſtern ifles, and 


eyes t : : 
Nun the legs are lead-coloured or reddiſh. | continue there till March, when they retire more north- 
384. 9 A ward 
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SWANHHell. See CIGNR. 


wird to breed. At Main-land, one of the Orkneys, 
ſwans are the countryman's almanack z as on their quit- 
ting the iſland, they preſage good weather, and on their 
arrival, they announce bad. : 
The tame fwan, or anas cygnits manſuetus of Linnæus, is 
the largeſt of the Britiſh birds. It is diſtinguiſhed exter- 
nally from the wild ſwan, firſt, by its ſize, being much 
larger; ſecondly, by the bill, which 1s red, and the tip 
and fides black, and the ſkin between the eyes and bill 
is of the ſame colour. Over the baſe of the upper man- 
dible projects a black callous knob ;z the whole plumage 
in old birds is White; in young aſh-coloured till the 
ſecond year ; the legs duſky, and in ſome varieties red. 
The fwan lays ſeven or eight eggs, and is near two 
months in hatching. It feeds on water-plants, inſets, and 
ſhell-fiſh. No bird perhaps makes ſo inelegant a figure 
out of the water, or has the command of ſuch beautiful 
attitudes in that element as the /wan : thus deſcribed by 
Milton, Paradiſe Loſt, book vii. 


The fwan with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 


Her ſtate with vary feet. 
In former times this bird was ſerved up at every great 


| feaſt; and it is ſaid that cygnets are to this day fattened| | 
at Norwich about Chriſtmas, and ſold for a guinea | 


a-piece. Swans were formerly held in ſuch great eſteem 
in England, that by an a& of Edw. IV. c. 6. no one, 
that poſſeſſed a freehold of leſs clear yearly value than 
five marks, was permitted to keep any, other than the 


ſon of our ſovereign lord the king; and by 11 Hen. VII. 


c. 17. the puniſhment for taking their eggs was impriſon- 
ment for a year and a day, and a fine at the king's will. 
It is alſo ſaid, that if /wans be lawfully marked, it is 
felony to ſteal them, though at large in a public river; 
and that it is likewiſe felony to ſteal them, though un- 
marked, if in any private river or pond, otherwiſe it is 
only a treſpaſs. 


| Theſe birds were by the ancients conſecrated to Apollo 
and the Muſes ; and upon this idea ſeems to have been 


ingrafted the notion which they had of /wars being en- 
dowed with a muſical voice : and the fable might hke- 


wiſe ariſe from the doctrine of the tranſmigration of | 


ſouls into the bodies of animals, under the perſuaſion 
that the body of the /wan was allotted for the manſion 
of departed poets. In time a ſwan became a common 
trope for a bard. Beſides theſe opinions, the ancients 


apprehended that the ſwan foretold its own end; for ex- 


plaining which Mr. Pennant ſuggeſts the conſideration 
of the twofold character of the poet, viz. vates and poeta, 
which the fable of the tranſmigration might aſcribe to 
the bird, or they might be ſuppoſed to derive that faculty 
from Apollo their patron deity, the god of prophecy and 


divination. As to their being ſuppoſed to ſing more 
ſweetly at the approach of death, Plato (Pſeudo, Ed. 
Cant. 1. 683. p. 124.) attributes that unuſual melody to 


the ſame ſort of exſtacy that good men are ſometimes ſaid 
to enjoy at that awful hour, foreſeeing the joys that are 


preparing for them on putting off mortality. 'The no- 


tion, however, was a popular one long before the time 


of Plato; for Æſchylus alludes to it in his Agamemnon ; 
Clytemneſtra ſpeaking of Caſſandra ſays | 


— 1 de Tot, uν⁰L,s̈ůiun 

Toy vraloy peraca Su, p-, 
-She, like the ſwan 
Expiring, dies in melody. 


| Pennant Brit. Zool. vol. ii. p. 565, &c. 


Bartholine has given an accurate account of the anatomy | 

of the wild ſwan, and of the ſtructure of its œſophagus, 
and the wind-pipe, which is very remarkable. "Theſe | 

are ſo framed that they go down together into the ſter- 


num; and, after reaching its bottom, they turn up again, 
and the windpipe riſing out of the ſtreights of the ſter- 
num, climbs up the intermediate clavicles, on which it 
leans, as on a baſe, and then bends to the thorax ; but 
before it comes to the thorax and lungs, it forms a ſort 
of larynx, with an os hyoides, covered with a thick 
membrane, and reſembling a muſical pipe, wide above, 
but with a narrow flit, and ſtraight, and depreſſed below: 
under this larynx, before the windpipe enters into the 
lungs, it is divaricated into two branches like unto bron- 
chia, thicker in the middle, but narrower where they 
are near the lungs. In this particular it differs from the 
human aſpera arteria, which, it is true, is divided into 
branches, but that is not before it has entered into the 
lungs. Bartholin, Diſſert. de Cygni Anatom. See re- 
marks on the wind-pipe of the wild ſwan in Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ivi. p. 205, &c. See alſo CRANE, CoL uu, &c. 


* 


SWANIMOTE, or SwainmorTr, A court 


powder to a fair. 


SWARTH, among country people, the ſame wi 
SWATH, a word uſed by ccuntr/ people for Bp — 


SWARDY, in Agriculture, a term uſed b 


SWARM, denotes a large body or number of bees 
3 


days before they riſe. Eight or nine days alter | 


| herſelf to the queen- mother, petitions 


is ready to come forth, the notes are louder, 


bees, are the effect of the different vibration 0 U 


SW A 


ters of the foreſt, kept, by the charter Fr mit. 


; 0 
as Judyes, 3 


thrice in every year, before the verderers, 
This court is as incident to a foreſt as 


Its juridiQtion is to enquire into the oppreſſ 
grievances committed by the officers of the for he 2 
receive and try preſentments certified ſrom ch and tg 
ATTACHMENTS againſt offences in vert and wy of 


ſwat}, 


or corn, as laid by the mower, of gnß 


SWATH, faſcia, among Surgeons, a long and broad band 


5 . 
W up any diſeaſed member, or part. See Bay. 


a foil well covered with graſs. the farmers ſor 


other ſmall animals: the term is particular] =Y 
a number of bees that emigrate in a body dre v 
Ergo. is . of a queen, many ni 
ees, both old and young, and drones. the 5.1 
which is uncertain. pk | ret the number of 
The nature of the annual new ſibarms of bees, h: 
ſee depart from old hives, is not to be Aa Br ar hs 
mae ga 1 by knowing the hiſtory of the propapy 
tion of the ſpecies among theſe animals, f. X 2h 
BEE and QUuEtn-bee. . YT OR . 


Some have ſuppoſed that thoſe ſwarms which have 
_ drones are the moſt likely to proſper ; but this has — 


controverted by others. The multitude of / 

not forebode the proſperity of an apiary / perf vl 
thoſe earlieſt /warms, ſuch as thoſe that riſe towards the 
latter end of April or the beginning of May, prove the 
beſt or proſper moſt ; but thoſe that happen at the latter 
end of May, or beginning of June, are the moſt pro- 


miſing. 


If a hive has been very well peopled during the winter, 


the young progeny go out early in the ſpring; and if i 
| hath been very thinly peopled, it is - late ag 


the middle of June before they go out, even without any 


accidental delay from the want of a queen. But the two 


principal ſwarming months are May and June. 
The people who manage bees, are informed of the time 


when they are going to ſend out new ſwarms by ſeverl 


ſigns. One is, when the hive is ſo peopled, that many 
of the bees cannot find room within, but ſtand in cluſ- 
ters on the outſide of the hive; another, is the appear- 


ance of a Jarge number of drones, or male bees, eſpe- 


cially if the weather be clear, calm, and warm; for in 
a cloudy, wet, and ſtormy ſeaſon, the firlt arm, ſel 
dom or never riſe, though the caſts, or ſecond ſwarms, 
often riſe in indifferent weather : theſe, however, are 
not certain ſigns, nor do they point out the very day of 
the ſwarming ; but there is one which declares it very 
punctually, which is the obſerving, that though the hive 
be very full, and the day very fine, vet very few becs go 
out in ſearch of honey; in this caſe it is a certainty that 
they are aſſembling themſelves in the live, and preparing 
to be gone in a very little time. If a perſon go near the 


hives, that are ready to ſend out froarms, in the evening, 


or even in the night, he will hear a ſort of humming 


. noiſe in them, which is not to be heard at ſuch times on 


any other occaſion : in ſhort, the whole is in agitation en 


the occaſion, and the tumult never ceaſes till the nes 


colony goes out. 3 
The ſignal of the going out of a fwarm from 2 hive 15 
ſometimes only a humming noiſe made by one ſingle bee, 
bur that a very particularly acute, and clear found: this 
ſeems to be the voice of the new queen, or female bee, 


. and 
calling together the ficarm that is to follow her out, 33 


animating them with a ſort of martial mulic for the great 

adventure they are going to engage in.1 7 

It is rare to hear theſe previous notices given for 2 i! 

ſwarm ; but the time of ſecond frvarms may generally k 

fixed within a day or two, by means of thele dike 

and muſical notes, which are always heard two 1 kr 
1 


least 
fwarm is gone, one of the young princeſſes adireing 
for leave to Vt 
lect body o VF 
ves no antwel, 


and at laſt fc: 
9 


draw and erect a new empire, with a felis 
populace. For a dayor night the regent gi 
but the young princeſs perſiſts in her ſuit, ep 
ceeds. The ſecond night the queen, with a bags 
voice, iſſues her royal grant, and proclaims “ —_ 
the whole kingdom; and the following day, tte Then it 
being tolerable, you may expect the / 5 
t of the aufn 
by te 
f thell 
Wis 


more conſtant z when the greater par 
out, the muſic is then at an end. 1 
All the different modulations of ſounds ma 


S WA 


6e in the air. It has been ſuppoſed by Swammerdam, 
wings in t iſfuing from the ſtigmata of the body was 
that e ee to the making of this ſound; but this 
5 F 1 be an erroneous conjecture, by the eaſy ex- 
15 n © eutting off a bee's wings, which always ren- 
pre cating perfectly mute, though this could not 
_— ſe, if the voice proceeded from other parts. It 
be on * nerefore, that all the ſounds of the bee are 
0 Ne 5 ſtriking of its wings againſt the air; and it 
made by eaſy to imagine, that when the motion of the 
ſeems cbs a ſound, the more quick or ſlow motion 
vs 1 - aan modulate it in a different manner, and the 
88 them in ſeveral different directions, may alſo add 
N variety. 
ben DT nk out of ſwarms are generally between 
eleven in the morning and one or two in the afternoon : 
the air is at this time very hot, and the ſun r 
brightly on the ſurface of the hive; the nl _ * in 
cauſing them to $0 out, is eaſily conceived. . ew 
«ho are neareſt the mouth of the hive, and are ready to 


fallow their queen, ſoon find that this is a pleaſant ſeaſon 


very in 


for their expedition, and the numbers of others, which 


remained irreſolute in the inner parts of the hive, now 
{nd the natural heat of the place increaſed to ſo great a 
degree by the action of the external warmth, that it is 
very natural for them to reſolve at once to depart with 
thoſe which are going off, in order to find a place where 
they may be more at eaſe, or leſs crowded and heated in 


their habitation. People, who have the care of bees 


ſhould attend to their ſwarming, or going out on theſe 
occaſions; and if they are not at leiſure to watch them 


in the hours before mentioned, ſhould defend the hives, | 


during that part of the day, from the heat of the ſun, 
that they may not go off and be loſt. DD 

Immediately before the going out of a ſwarm there is 
keard a prodigious humming in the hive, much greater 
than what is heard at any other hive, and immediately 
aſter this, the openings of the hive are crowded with 
bees, in a violent hurry to get out; thoſe which firſt 
come out immediately take flight, and if the female, or 
queen, be among theſe, vaſt numbers immediately fol- 
low, and the air is ſeen as full of them, as it is of flakes 


of now in a winter ſtorm; and, in fine, it is not a mi- 
nute before all the bees, that are to make the new /warm, | 
are out of the hive : when the body is thus joined, they | 


riſe and fall in the air, and ſeem very curious in chooſing 
a place where to fix themſelves. It does not appear that 
the ſemale bee chooſes the place for them, but they all 
ſeem to be aſſiſtant in it ; and as ſoon as they have fixed 
upon a proper branch of a tree, or the like, they all fly 
towards it, and begin to form a cluſter in one part of it. 
The female does not place herſelf at the head of this 
Cluſter, but fits on the branch near it, to fee how ſhe 


approves the management; as ſoon as the cluſter is of a 


proper ſize, ſhe adds herſelf to it, and from that inſtant 


it thickens in a ſurpriſing manner, all trying firſt to fix | 


themſelves to the reſt, ſo that in a quarter of an hour 


they are all collected together in a vaſt maſs, hanging to | 
onc another by the legs. In this condition they remain 


abſolutely quiet, though expoſed to the open air, and 


there are no more of them ſeen flying looſe about, than 


there are about the hives in a ſummer's day. 


When the ti 


en the time of a ſwarm's going out of the hive is 


expected, the people, who have the care of them, ſhould 


wh be prepared with a hive to receive them ; and 
Wien t | 


low tre 
could be imagined. See Hivixc. 


e hives of bees are commonly placed in gardens, that 


the bees may have ſome flowers at leaſt in their own 
al puer and not be compelled to go far in ſearch 
0 . 
2 be „when there are ſome buſhes, as of filberts, 
an cries, or the like, in the garden, as well as high 
es; for when the bees take a high flight, they often 


ta a very long one before they ſettle, and ſometimes 


£0 ſo far, that the 
their ſettling ; 
mem are uſua 


m6 buſhes in view uſually determine them to low flights, 


5 oY are ſeen to be aſcending too high, the cuſtom 
wh on handfuls of duſt and land upon them ; this 
800 brings them down, as they probably miſtake the 
* — for drops of rain. | 

TR mY ancient cuſtom, and which is continued to 
le, REY e beating on inſtruments of braſs, and the 
ke 2 4 great noiſe, while they are gathered in 
Ges Ns Aa pretended, that this diſpoſes to fix them- 
an bler doner. The origin of this cuſtom has been 
ich ar, eon, that thunder always ſends thoſe bees, 


Which; 
are abroad, from the flowers back to the hive, and 


it is { a 
er poled that this artificial noiſe may have the ſame 
1 


the Eye cannot trace them to the place of 
in which caſe, all attempts to ſearch for 


lly vain, and they are loſt entirely. The 


he ſwarm ſcttles upon ſome branch of a buſh, or | 
e, the hiving of them is an eaſier matter than | 


and the ſwarms from theſe hives always ſuc- | 


elfect; but in all probability, the bees are better ac- 
quainted with thunder than to be thus deceived : there 
is indeed much more probability of their miſtaking the 
particles of duſt, falling upon their backs, for drops of 
rain, than taking ſo unlike a ſound for thunder; for it 
is found by experience, that the making all the noiſe 
that can be conceived, this way, never was able to drive 
one bee from a flower where it was buſy, or to ſend one 
ſtraggler home. Reaumur Hiſt. Inſ. vol: x. p. 290. Thor- 
ley's Enquiry, &c. c. 6. 

OWARM, after. See AFTER-ſwarm. 

SWAYING, in Sea Language. See Ir ERS. 

SWEALING @ hog, a term uſed in many parts of the 
kingdom for ſingeing a hog. 

SWEARING, profane. See PROFANENESS. 

OW EARING the peace. See PEACE. 

SWEAT), a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of 
the ſkins of animals, through too much heat, exerciſe, 


or weakneſs ; or through the action of certain medicines 


called /udorifics. See PERSPIRA TION. 

Sweat 1s either the conſequence of an acceleration of the 
blood's motion, by ſtimuli, or exerciſe; or of a relaxa- 
tion of the pores of the cutis ; by means of either where- 
of, the matter which before perſpired inſenſibly, is now 
rendered ſenſible. The former is the caſe in natural and 


medicinal ſweats, and the latter in morbid, fainting, 


and cold ſweats. 


The principal organs of feat are the miliary glands ; 
which are ſpread over the whole ambit of the body; and 
furniſhed each with a vein, artery, and nerve, beſides 
an excretory duct, through the orifice whereof the /weat 
is caſt out under the cuticle. This duct is covered with 
a little round valve, lying immediately under the cuticle, 


whereby the ſweat is occaſionally either retained or tranſ- 
mitted. | | | 


The ſweat, thus ſecreted, is various, according to the 


variety of the weather, ſoil, ſex, age, temperament, 
emunctory, diet, time of digeſtion, &c. as in the urine. 
In a ſound body, ſwat is ſcarce ever found, but from a 


fault in ſome of the ſix non-naturals : its immediate 


effect is always hurtful ; by accident ſometimes it does 
good, Eng | | 
The phyſicians order feats in cold and inveterate dif- 
eaſes, as the palſy, rheumatiſm, ſciatica. | 
Many diſtemperatures of the body have their riſe, as 
well as their cure, by means of the differences of this 
evacuation. Ya 3 
| Sweating is indicated by the beginning of a critical fiveat, 
to carry off the diſeaſe ; by the tenuitv of the morbid 


matter diſperſed through all the veſſels, as in the plague, 


a venomous bite, or the French diſeaſe, before it is yet 
fixed; by the particular temperature of the patient, and 
by various obſtructions to be removed in the ſeveral 
parts of the body; particularly in ſubcutaneous diſeaſes, 
the itch, pſora, leproſy, &c. _ | | 

The faults of our e in regard to the general health 
of the body, are reduced principally to three kinds. 
1. They are too exceſſive: they uſually happen early in 
the morning, as ſoon after three o'clock, and are in ſome 
degree periodical; but in others they are rather conti- 


nual, or have very few intermiſſions. 2. The uſual and 
habitual ſecretions by /weaz. are ſubject to be impeded, 
or retarded, and hence many diſtempers take their riſe. 


And, 3. There is in ſome particular people a remarkable 
difficulty of being brought to eat at all. | 
The perſons principally ſubject to too profuſe feveats, are 


ſons are uſually ſubject to violent nocturnal fveors in 
the ſpring and autumn ſeaſons. Perſons in hectics alſo, 
when near the time of their death, uſually fall into 
profuſe nocturnal /weats, which are always a fatal pro- 
gnoſtic. | | 
The perſons principally ſubject to a natural difficulty of 


ſweating, are thoſe who have a mucous and thick dyſcraſy 
4 


of the humours ; and ſometimes perſons of very tender 


and delicate conſtitutions, who are ſubject to emotions of 
the blood, and are continually thin in fleſh. 


Prognoftics in ſweats. A profuſe /veat, though it conſi- 


derably waſtes the fleſh and ſtrength, yet is leſs dange- 
rous when left to itſelf, than when rathly ſuppreſled. 
The «conſequences of habitual /weats being ſuppreſſed, 
are uſually according to the habit and diſpoſition of the 
patient, either cutaneous eruptions, as the itch, and 
the like; as catarrhs, coryzas, and gravedos; and ſome- 
times they bring on congeſtions, inflammations, and con- 
vulſions. | 
Method of treatment. So long as ſweats bring on no bad 
ſymptoms in illneſſes, they are to be rather promoted 
than checked, even though they may ſeem profuſe in 
quantity; and in this caſe, the proper regimen is a mode- 
rate 
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men of a plethoric and ſanguineo-phlegmatic tempera- 
ment; theſe, on the ſlightelt motion of the body, are 
uſually thrown into profuſe /weats ; and the ſame per- 
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rate warmth, a quiet ſtate of the body, and frequent 
draughts of warm liquors; but when the ſtrength is 
found to be too much exhauſted by theſe fweats, ſmall 


doſes of nitre are found of great ſervice. 
When different diſorders ariſe from the ſuppreſſion of 


ſweats, nothing is of greater ſervice than the compound 


powder of antimonium diaphoreticum, crabs eyes, and 
nitre, given in ſmall doſes every three hours; and a 
quiet poſture of the body is to be ordered, which greatly 
tends to promote ſweating; and frequent draughts of 


warm and weak liquors are to be taken, and the bowels | 


are to be relaxed with a clyſter, or a gentle purge, if 
there be no ſymptom neceſſarily forbidding it. In regard 
to thoſe perſons, who are naturally very difficult to be 


fwveated, a draught made of freſh arum-root and wine, 


or vinegar, uſually brings on profuſe ſtocating, if they 


are put to bed, and warm liquors drank afterwards. It 


is a very good general caution, that profuſe /weats, if 
they have continued ever ſo many months, are never to 
be repreſſed by aſtringents; for in that caſe they are 


uſually attended with ſymptoms much worſe than the | 


original complaint. The common method of jorcing out 
ſuppreſſed /weats by the hot alexipharmics, and volatile 
ſalts, is by no means adviſeable in any cafe. Bleeding, 
Judiciouſly timed, is often of very great ſervice in pro- 


moting ſweats, When the natural /weats of children are 


repelled, they become ſuddenly feveriſh and ill, and no- 
thing relieves them till the /weats are recalled. This 
may be done ſimply, by keeping them warmer than be- 
fore, in moſt cates ; but when that fails, the gentle ab- 


ſorbents are to be preſcribed, and if they ſuck, the nurſe 


may take the common alexipharmic medicines : crabs- 
eyes are as proper as any thing for the child in this cafe, 
and for the nurſe the lapis contrayerva. The convulſions 


bol children very often arife from the ſuppreſſion of thei; 
ſweats, and are always then taken off by making them 
ſweat again. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 330. | | 
M.,tthiolus tells us, that the wear of all quadrupeds, as 


horſes, afles, &c. 1s venomous ; and that that of other 


beaſts is unwholeſome. Tachenius adds, that the fweat 
of horſes, particularly, is ſo acid, that it pierces the 


ſtrongeſt and firmeſt boots, which are proof againſt all 
water. Some naturaliſts affirm, that dogs and cats never 
feveat, how hot ſoever they be, becauſe they are not 
found to have any pores in the cuticle. 


The feat of human bodies has ſometimes been obſery- 
ed to be phoſphoraceous. This once happened to a per- 


ſon who uſed to eat great quantities of ſalt, and who 
was a little ſubject to the gout, after ſweating with vio- 


lent exerciſe. Stripping himſelf in the dark, his ſhirt 
ſeemed to be all on fire; and, upon examination, red 
ſpots were found upon his ſhirt, and the phyſician who | 
Was preſent perceived an urinous ſmell, though it had 
nothing in it of volatile alkali, but of the muriatic acid; 
ſuch as iſſues from cabbage much ſalted and ſtrongly 
fermenting. This fact indicates the connection that ſub- 
filts between the light of Hosp Hokus, and that of pu- 


treſcent ſubſtancas. — 


SWEATH, the fame with SW ATH. „ 
WEATING-hou/e. The natives of North-Americe, when 


we firſt ſettled among them, had a great many hcuſes to 


_ fiveat in, it being their general remedy for diſt aſes of 


whatever kind but at preſent they arc leis uſed among 


them. 


The cave, or fweating-houſe, was uſually eight feet in 
diameter, and tour feet high, the roof being ſupported 


by ſticks, or boards. They uſually dug theſe caves in 


the ſide of a hill, and as near as could be to ſome river, 


when any perſon was ſweating in it, the door was cover- 


ed with a blanket or ſkin. Near the cave they uſed to 


make a large fire, and heat in this a quantity of ſtones, 
perhaps five hundred weight; theſe they rolled into the 


cave, and piled up in a heap in the middle. When this | 


is done the Indians go in naked, as many as pleaſe, and 
ſit around the heap of ſtones; and as ſoon as they begin 
to grow faint, which is uſually in a quarter of an hour, 


they come out, and plunge themſelves all over in the 


water, remaining in it a minute or two; and repeating 


this a ſecond time, they dreſs themſelves and go about] 


their buſineſs. 

This has been for many ages uſed among them with ſuc- 
ceſs, in caſes of colds; ſurfeits, ſciaticas, and pains fixed 
in their limbs, and the Englith have often uſed the ſame 
means, and found relief by it. It is practiſed equally at 
all times of the year, and the Indians do it not only in 
ſickneſſes, but by way of refreſhment after long journies, 
and other fatigues, and to ſtrengthen themſelves for any 
cu peditions. Philoſ. Tranſ. NY? 384. p. 131. 


il 5WEATING=turf, See 'I'UrF-ſweating. 
ll. SWEATING=1r0#, in the Manege, is a piece of a ſcythe 
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about a ſoot long, and of the breadth of 3b 
four fingers, oy thin, and ſuch as . ra thre 
ſide. When a horſe is very hot, and the tk ny, 
mind to leffen the ſweat, or make it plide of Fi bare z 
this knife or iron in their two hands, and ey take 
the cutting edge along the horſe's ſkin Oy 
; Sg commonly q; 
the grain, or as the hair lies, and but ſeldom 2 a 
with intent to ſcrape off the ſweat, and dry the . [ty 
5WEATING=r09m. See an account of the rem _ 
Roman /weating-rovom in the Philoſophical 
Ne 461. fect. 29. See Hypocavsryy, 
SWEATING: /ic#neſs, the name of an epidemic difer 
; N e 
perceived in England in 1485. It was proper + 
of plague, thus called, becauſe attended with ga 70 
ordinary kind of ſweat. It made its return du 
in the ſpace of fixty-ſix years, viz. in 1506, j 517, _ 
and 1551. 
It began with a ſweat, which never ended but eith 
with the death of the patient, or his recover fr, 
_ ſurvived twenty-four hours he was ſafe. Fer * K 
eſcaped of it at firſt; too much care, and too a 
found equally deſtructive. | Hon 
The patient was to continue without ſtirring, either; 
his bed, or in his cloaths, according to the condi 
nature was ſurpriſed in; without burthening him r. 
with remedies or with foods; without clothing either 
too much or too little; and, if poſſible, without either 
eating or drinking. The ſweat to be kept up, withor 
either promoting it, by any extraordinary heat, or check. 
ing it by the leaſt cold. 
This was what was found by experience, and which waz 
at length practiſed with happy ſucceſs. The diſeate 
was firſt felt on the twenty-firſt of September, and in 
the ſame day ſpread itſelf all over England; where, after 
a great mortality, it ſtopped all at once towards the end 
of October. | | 
Its ravages were ſo great, that in ſome parts it took of x 
third part of the people in a very little time. | 
At its return under Henry VIII. in 1506, it was as gene. 
ral, and as dangerous as before, and again diſappeared al 
at once. At the attack in 1528, it was leſs fatal, in- 
ſomuch that Bellay, biſhop of Bayonne, then ambaſſador 
in England, who ſweated like the reſt, tells us, that of 
_ forty thouſand ſouls, ſeized with it in London, only two 
thouſand died. In 1534, it paſſed over into Ireland, 
where it killed great numbers. | . 
SWEDISH coins, and meaſures. See the ſubſtantives, 
SWEEP, among Refiners, the almond-furnace. See Al- 
MOND, and FURNACE. e 
SWEEP, among Gold/miths, Moencyers, &c. See WASHING, 
SW EEP, in the Sea Language. The ſeamen call the mold 
of a ſhip, when ſhe begins to compals in at the rung- 
heads, the „bee of her, or the ſweep of the futtock. 
SwEEP-bar of a waggon, is that which is fixed on thi 
hind-part of the fore-guide, and paſſes under the hind- 
pole, which ſlides upon it. | 
SWEEPING, at Sea, ſignifies dragging along the ground, 
the bight, or looſe part of a ſmall rope, in a harbour 0: 
road, in order to hook or recover ſome anchor, wreck, 
or other material ſunk at the bottom. It is performet 
by faſtening the two ends of this rope to the ſides of tuo 
boats which are abreaſt of each other, at ſome diltance 
To the middle of the rope are ſuſpended two cannon- a 
or ſomething which weighs heavy, in order to finx it b 
the ground; ſo that, as the boats advance, by rowing 
 a-head, the rope drags along the bottom, to hook 7 
anchor, &c. for which they are ſearching. | 


Tranſaclion 


SWEET. By a feet is underſtood any vegetable juice, 


or pond. The entrance into the cave was ſmall, and | 


whether obtained by means of ſugar, raiſins, 0r other 
foreign or domeſtic fruit, which is added to wines, 2 
a deſign to improve them. It is plain, from the ma 0 
of artiticial muſt, or ſtum, by means of fine ſugar, — 
a ſmall addition of tartar, that the art of 5 rh 
might receive a high degree of improvement, 7, 


| 5 eee, In- 
uling pure ſugar, as one general wholeſome fare 
| raiſins, ſyrups, 


e feet. mabet 
men 


it to a proper degree of ſtrength and vinoutf: 
wine 3 to . amended 5 tart of itlelf, wh 
ſhould be added to the ſugar, but if it be too 5 
luſcious, then the addition of tartar is neceſſarj. 
Lectures, p. 203. See Artificial 8 TU. 
The duty on /weets made for ſale is 12. 4 2 
II. c. 17. to which is added another duty 9 
Geo. III. c. 52. See SrAuf.-duties. 


barrel, 10 Ger. 


by 20 


| SWEET almonds. See AL MONDS- 


SWEET-briar, a ſpecies of the ROSE» 
SWEET gam. Sce LIQUIDAMBER-» gebt 


S W E 


Jett relin See Pink. 
3 er corn, a term uſed by 


of corn they are very fond of, 


houſes err ol the maize, or Indian corn, is yet green, 


ther it, and firſt boil, and afterwards dry 

but _— up for uſe in bags, or baſkets. When they 

* i, they boil it a ain, either whole, or groſsly beaten 
* 


- mortar; they t 5 b 
8 beavee fleſh, and account it a very fine diſh. 


reſh 
+l — ary roaſting it before the fire, and 
hk icking out the grains. This is a new ſupply of 
food For them many times, when their winter, or laſt 
Marveſt-ſtore is exhauſted. Their ſoldiers alſo commonly 
out to war againſt their enemies about this time of the 
year, and find this ſupply in their enemies fields. See 
Malzz. | | | 
CwEET root. 
SwEET ſep, 
Sw RET ſultan, 
SwEET Weed, 


See Mercury. + 
the Indians to expreſs a ſort 


The 


Se Lravontct. . 1 
a ſpecies of annona. See Cuſtard ApPLE. 
a ſpecies of CENTAURY. | 
See CaPRARIA _ i 

Su EE Twilliams, the Engliſh name of ſeveral ſpecies of 
pink. See DiaxrHus and Pink 

gw reT=-william of Barbadoes. See Scarlet CONvVOLVULUS. 
gu RET willow. See WILLOW. 2 

SWELL of an organ. See ORG ꝶ . 

8 Ell, in Sea Language, generally denotes a heavy and 
continual agitation of the waves, according to a particu- 
lar direction; as there is a great ſwell ſetting into the 
0 motion of the ſea, which remains after the ex- 


piration of a ſtorm: and alſo to that which breaks on the | 


ſhore, or on rocks and ſhallows, called su RF. Falconer. 
SWELLED columns. See COLUMN. 1 5 
SwELLED hoof, See Hoor. | | 
SWELLING. Swellings in the fate and falivary glands, 
without any fever, or redneſs of the ſkin, ſometitnes 
happen in ſummer months, and often give way to a gentle 


rge or two. | | | DE 
Theſe ſwellings are ſometimes eryſipelatous, and fall 
chiefly on the forehead and eyelids, and yield to purges 
and bliſters. Med. Eſſ. Ed. Abr. vol. i. p. 65. : 
There is a ſwelling in one or both of the lower extremi- 
ties, which ſometimes happens to lying-in women; this 
diſorder has been little noticed by the writers of our 
country. Mr. White has lately deſcribed it. The ſymp- 
toms of this diſorder, when in its ſimpleſt ſtate, are 
theſe : generally in about twelve or fifteen days after de- 


livery, the patient is ſeized with great pain in the groin | 


ol one ſide, accompanied with a conſiderable degree df 
fever; and this part ſoon becomes affected with /welling 


and tenſion, which extend to the labium pudendi of the | 


fame fide, and down the infide of the thigh to the ham, 
leg, foot, and whole limb; and the progreſs of the ſtoell- 
ing is ſo quick, that in a day or two the limb becomes 
+ twice the ſize of the other, and is moved with great dif- 
hiculty, is hot and exquiſitely tender, without any exter- 
nal inflammation. The pain in the groin is generally 
preceded by a pain iti the ſmall of the back, and ſome- 


times in the bottom of the belly on the ſame ſide : the 


parts which ſuffer the greateſt pain are the groin, the 


ham, and the middle of the, back part of the leg. Ina| 
day of two the pain abates. The ſwelling is equal over | 


the whole limb, and in every ſtage is harder and firmer 
than in the anaſarca; and does not pit when preſſed by 
the finger, nor yield any water when punctured. It is 
lmootb, ſhining, and pale, and in every part even to 

touch, except where the conglobate glands are ſituat- 
ed, which £ 


ham, ahd middle of the back 


chat firſt begin to mend, both as to pain and ſwelling, 


— —— 
veral of t 


pron diſorder to a depoſition of milk on the glands 
White ays, this notion is ſu 


ſervation, that it ha 

at ſecretion, whet 
or repreſſed : nor are 
orders diſpoſed to ad 
milk is ſo general 
writers have mai 
proximate cauſe 
ion, and 


Veſtigatin 
ee ande remote cauſe, he finds that a common 
f 


k © 
the bones 0 


| 
net. This, he appr hen 
prfled upon by the chills he 
dehis during labou 
Vol. V. No 


ficiently refuted by the ob- 
pens under every poſſible ſtate of 


mit, that the re- abſorption of the 


of this diſorder is an obſtruction; deten- 


may in ſome ſubjects be 


35 


and generally keep in their 


e French authors in midwifery, have attti- 


oin, and upper part of the thigh. But Mr. | 


er copious or deficient, encouraged | 
our beſt writers on ptierperal dif- | 


en mix it with fiſh, or with veniſon, | 


ſweet corn, they alſo ſometimes eat, | 


It is, however, more particularly applied to the | 


ate ſometimes knotty and hard, as in the groin, | 
part of the leg. The parts | 


or common a cauſe of difeaſe as foreign | 
ntained. According to Mr. White, the | 


accumulation of lymph in the limb. In in- 


panties of the leg and thigh paſſes over | 
e pelvis in its way towards the thoracic | 


s head as it deſcends into the | 


SWI 


obſtriiftion to the päſſage of the lymph owing'thtough 
the veſſel; and as it cannot regurgitate on account of the 
valves, but is ſtill receiving freſh acceſſions of fluid from 
below; he ſuppoſes it would be fo diſtended as ſometimes 
to burſt; The extravaſated lymph would, he imagines, 
be re- abſorbed; and little or: no inconvenience would en- 
ſue, till the wound of the lymphatic were cloſed. But 
as this cannot happen without a great contraction of the 
diameter of the veſſels; be, conceives that the whole ſyſ- 
tem of lymphatics, below the cicatrix, would now become 
ſuddenly diſtended ; and not being able to free them- 
ſelves, would occaſion a large and painful tumeſaction 
of the limbs, which would not ſubſide till the confined 
lymph had found a new paſſage by collateral and anaſto- 
moling branches, as in the caſe of an arterial trunk tied, 
on being wounded. The cure of the diforder, on Mr. 
White's hypotheſis, mult be effected by nature, and art 
can only be in a ſmall degree auxiliary ta it: the method 
of treatment is propoſed and explained in his Inquiry in, 
to the Nature and Cauſe of that Swelling, in one or both 
of the Lower Extremities, which ſometimes happens to 
Lying-in Women. Bvo. 1784. 
SWELLING, white. See Fungous [UMORs. 
SWELLING, diameter of the; See DIrAMETERs ,. , 
SWERTIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia 
claſs : its characters ate, that the corolla is rotated, al 
has at the baſe of its ſegments, neCtariferous pores z. and 
the fruit is a ſingle-celled, double-valved capſule. There 
are five ſpecies: | 5 A . 
SWIETERIA, nabogany tree, in Botany; a genus of the de- 
candria monogynia claſs Its characters are, that the ca- 
lyx is divided into five ſegments; it has five petals,; the 
nectarium is cylindric, and bears antheræ; the capſule is 
five-celled, ligneous, and opens at the baſe, and the ſeeds 
are imbricated and winged. There is only one ſpecies. 
See CRD Ax. Bs „ ge , | 
SWIFT, in Ornithology. See Sw ALLOW; 
SWIFT, in Zoology, a name given by many to 
newt, or EFT. Foe 5 
SWIFT ER, in a Ship, a rope uſed to confine the bars of 
the capitern in their ſockets, whilſt the men are heaving 
it about; for which purpoſe it is paſſed through holes in 
the extremities of the bars, ſo as to ſtrain them firmly 
together like the ſpokes of a wheel, which is according- 
ly called fwifting. | 18 5 
S WINTER is alſo a ſtrong rope ſometimes uſed to encircle a 
boat longitudinally, as well as to ſtrengthen and deſend 
her ſides, ſo as to enable her the better to reſiſt the in- 
preſſion of other boats which may run againſt her occa- 
Gonally. It is uſually fixed about a foot under the boat's 
upper edge or gunnel. _ VV 
SwirrEks are likewiſe two ſhrouds fixed on the ſtarboard 
and larboard ſide of the lower maſts, above all the other 
ſhrouds, as an additional ſecurity to the maſts. Falconer. 
SWIFTEST deſcent, line of the. See CycLoip and Dx- 
„„ | | 5 
SWIFTING of a /hip. See SWI ERK... 
SWIGGING, a particular way of caſtrating ram. 
The operation is performed by throwing the creature on 
his back, in which poſture he is held; then a ſtring is 
drawn about his teſticles as tight as poſſible, and fixing 
it there, the part is anointed with freſh butter. The 
beaſt is then left to feed, and in two or three days the 
teſticles grow ſo rotten, as to fall off with the ſtring, or 
may be plucked away with a ſmall force. Boyte's Works 
7 06: „ | 
SWIMMING, the act, or art, of ſuſtaining the body in 
water, and of advancing therein by the motion of the 
arms, legs, &c. | | — 5 : 
Man alone learns to ſwim; all other perfect animals 
ſeem to take it naturally; though ſeveral of the imper- 
fect /wim not at all. „5 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, ./wimming made 
ſo eſſential a part of the diſcipline of their youth, that 
to repreſent a man perfectly rude and uneducated, they 
uſed to ſay proverbially; he had neither learned to read 
nor to ſwim. n Wo 7 WONT The 
In fiſhes, it is the tail that is the grand inſtrument of 
ſwimming, not the fins, as has been generally imagined : 
fot this reaſon fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſculous in 
that part than in all the reſt of their body; according 
as we find it in all other animals; the motive parts 
whereof are ſtill the ſtrongeſt, as the thighs of men for 
walking, the peQoral muſcles of birds for flight, &c. 
The manner wherein fiſhes row themſelves. forwards by 
the tail, is well explained by Borelli, de Motu Animal. 
part. i. cap. 23. The fins of fiſhes ſerve only to keep 
the body well poiſed and balanced, and to prevent vacil- 
lation. See AtR-bladder and SWIMMING of fiſh, 
M.. Thevenot has publiſhed a curious piece in French, 
called L' Art de Nager, the art of ſwimming, demonſtrated 
by figures. Before him, Everard Digby, an Engliih- 


2 


the common 


r: Such a preffure would cauſe an 
54. 


man, and Nicholas Winman, à Dutchman, had alſo 
| 96 B | | lid 
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laid down the rules of his art: Thevenot has done little 


9 ing down the light, the man ſoon is drowned, and loſt. 


In effect, the art of fwimming, which is no otherwiſe to 


. 


had them on. If a fiſh be carefully obſerved, while im- 


only uſe. The pectoral and ventral fins, in the com- 
in the ſame manner in the keeping the fiſh {till, and 


bottom: ſo that this motion of the fiſh, which has been 


tze fiſh ſteady and upright in the water, is evident from 
the conſequences of their loſs : if they are cut off, and 


that the head immerging under water by its own gravity, 


therein; its weight, with regard to the refit of the body, 


keep their noſe above water; and thus reſpiring freely, 
are out of danger of being drowned, on the princi- | 


ing che head above water, ſo that the noſe and mouth 
being at liberty, reſpiration may be carried on: for as to 


greatly aſſiſted by their air-bladder. Thoſe kinds which 


tain air in them, as is the caſe in the cetaceous fiſhes; 
or they have remarkably thin and flat bodies, as the rays 
and thornbacks, and the pleuronecti; or remarkably long 
and flexuous ones, as the petromyza z and by theſe means 
are capable of eaſy flexuous motions, which, with the 
help of the fins, thruſt them any way at pleaſure; though | 
their bodies are not ſo nicely poiſed, as to the weight of | 
the water, as thoſe of ſuch fiſh as have the aſſiſtance of 


- pectoral fins of a fiſh are cut off, and it be again put 


open them at ſuch times as it would {top or change its 


from ſide to ſide. The fins of the back and anus are 
| alſo of great uſe to the keeping the creature in its natu- 


that part of the body to which it adheres, backward and 


dar held out at its ſtern, and moved in the water as oc- 
lower part of the body between the anus and tail, 


part, and thele are therefore the moſt uſeful to the 
fiſh in ſwimming. 
have their principal uſe in contracting the belly and 
the air-bladderr 


more than copy from them. Had he but read, with half 


that application, Borelli's treatiſe de Motu Animalium, 


he would ſcarce have maintained, as he has done, that 
men would ſwim naturally, like other animals, werc 


they not prevented by fear, which magnifies their danger. 
We have abundant experience againſt this: thorw any 


brute, newly born, into a river, and it /wims ; throw an 
infant in before it is yet capable of fear, and it ſwims not, 
but is drowned. The reaſon is, that the human machine 
differs very notably in its ſtructure and configuration 
from that of brutes; and particularly, which is very ex- 
traordinary, in the ſituation of its centre of gravity. In 
man, the head is exceedingly heavy, with regard to the 
reſt of the body; by reaſon the head is furnilhed with a 
very great quantity of brain, and has, beſides, a deal of 
fleſh and bones, and no cavities only filled with air; fo 


the noſe and ears are ſoon filled: thus the heavy carry- 


But in brutes it is otherwiſe : for the head, here, having 
but little brain, and there being abundance of ſinuſes 


is much leſs conſiderable ; ſo that they are eafily able to 


ples of ſtatics. | 

be acquired but by exerciſe, conſiſts principally in keep- 

the feet and hands, it is enough to ſtir them, and to uſe 
them as oars to conduct the- veſſel. og 
IMMING of ih. The ſwimming of fiſh, in general, is 


have not this bladder, either have regular lungs, and con- 


the ſe air-veſſels. 


It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, chat the motion of fiſh in 
the water depended principally upon the pectoral fins, 


but this is eaſily proved falſe by experiment; for if the 


into the water, it will be found to move forward or ſide- 
ways, upward or downward, as well as it did when it 


ming in a baſon of clear water, it will be found not to 
keep theſe pectoral fins conſtantly expanded, but only to 


courſe, this 3 to be their principal, if not their 
mon filh of the cathetoplateous or compreſſed form, ſerve 
ſerve in ſcarce any other motion than that toward the 


generally attributed to their fins, is almoſt wholly owing 


to their muſcles, and to the equipoiſe of their air-bladder. | 


That the uſe of the pectoral and ventral fins is to keep 


the fiſt put again into the water, it cannot continue in 
its erect natural poſture, but ſtaggers about, and rolls 


ral poſition, as is eaſily ſeen by cutting them off, and ob- 
ſerving the motions of the fiſh afterwards. | 


Though a great deal depends on the motion of the | 


muſcles of the ſeveral parts of the body in the {ſwimming 


the water are performed. The moving the tail, and 


forward, or ſideways any one way, throws the whole 
body of the fith ſtrongly the contrary way; and even in 
ſwimming ſtraight forward, the motion and direction are 


both greatly aſſiſted by the vibrations of this part, as | 


may be experienced in the motion of a boat, which when 
impelled forward, may be firmly. guided by means of an 


caſion directs. The dorſal muſcles, and - thoſe of the 
are the principal that are uſed in the motion of this 


The muſcles of the belly ſeem to 


of the fiſh, yet the tail, and thoſe muſcles which move 
the lower part of the body, to. which it is affixed, are 
the great inſtruments by which their ſwift motions in 


1 


SWORD-earer, an officer in the city of Lon 
ing abroad, and to cart) 


# 


S WO 


more the belly-fins z but there are t | 
ſuch a purpoſe, and theſe fins "$i 2 of them fs 
muſcle fully ſufficient to the buſineſz. Tha Peculy 
tail in fw:mming. is ealily ſeen, by euttin © uſe of th 
committing the fiſh to the water witholes * 0, a 
caſe it is a moſt helpleſs creature. See A; "2 vii 
SWINE, in Zoology, See Hoc. ben 
1888 creſs. See CRESSES. | | 
WINE-Pipe, in Ornithology, a name uſed in wm... 
England for the red . th 1 many parts of 
TY LN Pon See Pox. l 
SWING, to, in Sea Language, is to turn r 4 
or moorings, at the change of the ab Cn 


by the head or riding at a ſingle anchor. 
SWING-1ree, of a waygon, is the bar faſtened Acrof 
fore guide, to which the traces of the horſes 15 8 
SWING-ubcel, in a royal pendulum, that wheel "ed. 
drives the pendulum. In a watch, or bal on 
5 R.. called the crown-<vheel,  - 4 "ak, i 
INGING was preſcribed by ancient phyC«; 
good exerciſe in ſome caſes. Bee N T0 
SWINGLE, in the Jire-works in England, the u. 
ſpoke which is fixed to the barrel that draws 8 
and which, by its being ſorced back by the cox; 1 
wheel, is the occaſion of the force with which the — 
rel is pulled. 5 Hb ” 
TN INDUS G. See BRAKE. N 
WIT, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by t 
the Philippine 1 — a very bal bre : $099 
ming-bird kind, frequent in that part of the world. 1 
is beautifuily coloured, and lives on the honey of flower 
SWIVELS, a kind of rings made to turn round in a ſtaple 
or other ring. Theſe are uſed when a ſhip lies at * 
moorings; alſo in tedders for cattle, that they may tun 
round without unwarping the tedder. 
SWIVEL=cannony is a ſmall piece of artillery, belonging to 
a ſhip of war, which carries a ſhot of half a pound, and 
is fixed in a ſocket on the top of the ſhip's fide, Ran, or 
bow, and alſo in her tops. 'The trunnions of this piece 
are contained in a ſort of iron crotch, whoſe lower end 
terminates in a cylindrical pivot reſting in the ſocket, ſo 
as to ſupport the weight of the cannon. The ſocket 
is bored in a ſtrong piece of oak, reinforced with iron 
| hoops, in order to enable it to ſuſtain the recoil, By 
means of this frame, which is called the fevivel, and an 
iron handle on its caſcable, the gun may be directed by 
the hand to any object. It is, therefore, very neceſſary 
in the tops, particularly when loaded with-muſket ball, 


to hire down on the upper decks of the adverſary in 


action. £ 


SWOONING, a kind of LT»vo0THya1a, or fainting, 


wherein the patient loſes all his ſtrength, as well as ſenſe 
and underſtanding. e s phone | | 

Swooning may be occaſioned by any thing that alters, cor- 
rupts, or diſſipates the vital ſpirits; as long watching, 
violent pains, great and ſudden evacuations, putrid we- 
pours ariſing from abſceſſes it the noble parts, &c. 


SWORD, an offenſive weapon, worn at the fide, ſerving 


either to prick, or cut, or both. | 
Its parts are the blade, guard, hand or graſp, and pum. 
mel; to which may be added, the bow, ſcabbard, hook, 
and chape. The maſters of defence divide the faors 
into the upper, middle, and lower part; or the forty 
middle, and foible or ſmall and weak part. 
Anciently, there were a kind of two-handed ſwore) 
called /pados, which were to be managed with both 
hands; and which in thoſe days they accuſtomed them- 
| ſelves to brandiſh ſo nimbly, as to cover the whole body 
therewith, _ 5 5 * 
The ſavages of Mexico, when firſt viſited by the 5pa- 
niards, had a kind of wooden ſwords; which would 0 
as much execution as ours. In Spain, e are 11 
allowed of ſuch a length, determined by authority, 1 
ancient cavaliers gave names to their ſewords; Joo 
was that of Charlemagne; Durandal that of Orlando, dec. 
don, who at 
tends the lord mayor at his go 45 4 
the ſword before him, as the emblem of jultice. ** 
It is obſerved by an ancient writer of armour), [ * 
bearer muſt carry it upright, the hilts being 2 his 
der his bulk, and the blade directly up the muon ©" 
breaſt, and between the /iword-bearcr's brows. | offer 
The /werd.is likewiſe carried before the princlp? oo 
of boroughs; and other corporate towns, te pee 
ſtate and princely office of the king, as the 25 — 
Swokp, broad, ſometimes called a bach * 
one edge, and is baſket-handled. | e 


3W ORD-bearers,' See PoxT-GLAIVE. 

5W ORD-belt, See BELT. 840 05 | | 

$W OR D-blaces,, mills for. See MILL. oo 
$worD, pleas of the. See PLEas and Jus cladi. 


Swonb- 


They have been ſuppoſed of uſe to 
3 TY | | 


IOW ORD, St. Jumes of the. See Ja MES: . ; 


uſually expreſſed of a ſhip, either when ſhe 1 1 


SY C 


gwoß p- hand, in the Manege. See HAN D. 5 


phias 
Sf l. Ahe order of apodes. J 5 
of fiſh gers of this genus, according to Linnzus, are, 
The cr: embrane of the gills has eight bones, and the 
that the e of the noſe, ſnout, or upper jaw of 
0 lraped like a ſword, and the body taper and 
wy ſcales. There is only one ſpecies, viz. the æi- 
Wi E ; 

bias al edian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the 
According $I on of ab are theſe : he e- 
rene on each ſide contains about eight bones; 
Hive is extended into a very long and depreſſed point, 
int ne and roundiſh, the back-ſin is ſmall, 
5 4 Ao low in the middle; there are no belly-fins at 
_ "The 4ir-bladder in this fiſh is remarkably long, and 

£ 'erv.near the tail. N 
3 7 85 {his ſo remarkable for the ſhape of its ſnout, 
Lich i extended in form of 2 ſword, that it has been 
1 by all nations by a name expreſſive of that charac- 
0 Its common name xiphias is from the Greek Zips, 
5 and it is called gladius in Latin, and in Engliſh 
1 conſiderable ſize, ſo as ſometimes to 
weigh an hundred pounds. It is of a long and rounded 
body, largeit near the, head, and tapering, by degrees to- 


black, and its belly of a filvery white; its mouth is 9 2 


the figure of a ſword in the upper jaw, the under is much 
thorter, and terminates in a very ſharp point; it has one 
only fin on the back, running almoſt the whole length of 
itz its tail is very remarkably forked; it has only one 
pair of fins at the gills, having none on the belly. It is 
common in the Mediterranean, and ſome other ſeas, and 
is eſteemed by many a very delicate fiſh for the table, 
The manner of fiſhing for it is the ſame at this time that 
the old writers have deſcribed it to be in theirs, by the 


Jab. V. Fiſh, No 57. 


that practiſed by the moderns. A man aſcends one of the 
cliffs that overhangs the ſea ; as ſoon as he ſpies the fiſh, 


ſtationed in a boat, climbs up the maſts, and on ſeeing 
the ſwordsfi/þ, directs the rowers towards it: as ſoon as 
he thinks they are got within reach, he deſcends, and 
| taking a ſpear in his hand, ſtrikes it into the fiſh, which, 


_ aſter wearying itſelf with its agitation, is ſeized and 


drawn into the boat. It is much eſteemed by the Sici- 
lians, who buy it eagerly for about 6d. per pound, at its 
ficſt coming into ſeaſon. The ſeaſon laſts from May till 
Augult, This fiſh is ſaid to be very voracious, and a 
rery great enemy to the tunny, which (according to Be- 


of a wolf, Ovid Halieut. 97. Pennant. 
9WORD-graſs, in Botany. See Sweet Rusn. 


bird well known in England. 
I CAMINOS, a word uſed by 
fruit, and by ſome for the tree. Ee 
| OYCAMORE, a ſpecies of the ficus, or F1G-tree. 
DYCAMORE-tree, A name im 
majus. See MAPLE. 
YCAMORE-moth, 
larly large and b 
om its caterpil 
cater 


Y 


lar feeding on the leaves of the /ycamore. 


to three inches and an 

a inch in diameter. 
cle caterpillars bein 

allrong and firm caſe 


ÞPTture, by means of which 
| when in its butterfly ſtate, 
was placed exackl 


they lie all the autumn, wi 7 
CY „Winter, and ſpring, and in the 
n of ſummer come out in he * of a very 
More th oth. The wings, when expanded, meaſure 
an ave inches, and each has an eye, like that on 
. Kock tail 
© feathered kind, and are very large and elegant; 
Y and origins of the wings are covered with 
ys Acad. Par. 1692. | 
mf News: og by ſome authors to expreſs a de- 
» the fig-ſione, Aa name 
nodules of 


the creature was to get out 
and the head of this animal 


, 


\SyciTES wvinum, à term uſed b 
in 1chthyology, the name of a genus | 


figure of a ſword, and of a bony ſubſtance; 


ward the tail; its ſkin is conſiderably rough, its back | 


moderate ſize, and has no teeth; its ſnout runs out into 


harping-1ron. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 161. See 
The ancient manner of taking this fiſh is particularly de- | 


ſcribed by Strabo (lib. i. p. 16.) and agrees exactly with 


he gives notice of the courſe he takes. Another that is 


lon) are as much terrified by it as ſheep are at the fight 
STCABIS, in Ornithology,, a name by which ſome authors | 
haye called the ATRICAPILLA, or BLACK-cap, a imall 


ſome for the mulberry 


properly given by us to the acer 


in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a pecu- | 
cautiful moth, or night-butterfly, ſocalled |. 


pillar is remarkably large, very often growing 
half long, and three quarters of | 


g put into a box, each ſpun itſelf | 
rm cate, which it faſtened to the fide of | 
ing os and in it waited the time of its laſt transfor- 

mon: in each of theſe ſhells there was left a ſmall 


y againſt this aperture. In this ſtate 


near the extremity.” The horns are 


given by ſome authors to 


Th y the anients to expres 5 
wine impregnated with figs. | 5 
SYCOMANTIA, gozoaileia, in Auliguity, aſpecies of di- 
vinatiqn performed with fig- leaves; for which ſec Potter, 
Archæol. Grec. lib. ij. cap. 18. tom. i. p. 353. , 
SYCOPHANT | 


'H „ oveopavln;, formed from oukoc, a fig, and 
ea, I diſcover,a Greek term, originally uſed at Athens, 
for perſons who made it their buſineſs to inform againſt 
thoſe who ſtole figs to the owners, or againſt thoſe who, 

contrary to the Jaw, which prohibited the exportation of 
hgs, practiſed the thing, and deceived the oflicers, the 
inſpectors of the ports, ce. 
At length, the term became uſed, in the general, ſor all 
iniformers, tale-bearers, paraſites, flatterers, &c. eſpe- 
cially thoſe in the courts of princes: and at laſt, for har, 
impoſtor, &c. F 1 
SY COPHANTIC plants. See PARISITEs. | | 
SYCOSIS, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs a tumor 
of the anus, differing only in bigneſs from the thymus. 
It had this name from the reſemblance of the fleſh about 
its edges to a ripe fig. The ancients underſtood two ſorts 
of ulcerated tumors by this name, though both attending 
the ſame part; the one was hard and round, the other 
ſofter, and of an irregular fignre : from the firſt there 
was diſcharged only a ſmall quantity of matter, from the 
latter a very large quantity, and that of a very ill ſmell. 
Some other of the ancient phyſicians make the ſame 
word alſo expreſs two ſorts of ulcerated tumors of the 
head, or beard, which they diſtinguiſh by the ſame cha- 
rafters into a hard and a ſoft one. | ya 
SYCOTA, a word uſed by ſome of the ancients to expreſs 
a ſort of food prepared of figs. 5 1 = 
SYCOTON, a name given by the ancients to the liver of a 
pig fed with figs. This was eſteemed a very elegant 
diſh among the old Greeks. | | 
SY DEROPCECILUS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone mentioned by the ancients. It was found in Ara- 
bia, and ſeems to have obtained this name from its being 
ſpotted with a ferruginous colour. The deſcriptions of 
the ancients are, however, in this, as in many other in- 
| ſtances, too ſhort to ſuffer us to gueſs what ſtone they 
meant. This might poſſibly be a granite with ſpots of 
this peculiar colour. | 8 % ͤ˖;;̃ͤ 0 
SYENITES, in the Nalural Hiſtory of the Ancients, àa name 
given by many to the granite, the {ame with the oriental 
- granite of the moderns. It had this name from its coun- 
try; but our artificers have of late learned to call a different 
ſubſtance by that name that ſounds very like this, the beau- 
tiful purple and yellow marble, ſo frequent with us now 
in tables, &c. being called among them Sienna marb/e. 
SYLLABIC, in the Grech Grammar. There are two kinds 
of augments; the firſt called Hyllabie, which is when the 
word is increaſed bya hllable; the other temporal, which 
is when a thort ſyllable becomes long. 
SYLLABLE, SyLLas4, in Grammar, a part of a word, 
or an articulate ſound, conſiſting of one or more letters 
 whichare pronounced together; orwhich of itſelf conveys 
either no idea, or part only of what is denoted by the word. 
The word is derived from the Greek c,, which lite- 
rally denotes comprehenſion, or aſſemblage. 3 
Or, a /y/lable is a complete ſound, uttered in one breath 


cConſiſting either of a yowel alone, or of a vowel and one 
or more conſonants, not exceeding ſeven. | 


Scaliger defines a Hhllable to be an element under one tone 
or accent, that is, which can be pronounced at once. 
Priſcian, more intelligibly, calls it a comprehenſion of 
ſeveral letters falling under one accent, and produced at 
one motion of the breath. But ſome grammarians reject _ 
this definition, as excluding all ///ab/es of one letter. 
Another defines Hllable, a literal or articulate voice, of an 
Individual ſound. | | EE OL, 
The learned biſhop Lowth defines ///able, a ſound, either 
ſi mple or compounded, pronounced by a ſingle impulſe of 
the voice, and conſtituting a word or part of a word. 
In every word, therefore, there are as many Hllables as 
there are vocal ſounds ; and as many vocal ſounds, 28 
there are ſimple or compound vowels, each whereof re- 
quires a diſtinct motion of the pectoral muſcles. Thus, 
a, a, a, make three ſyllables, formed by ſo many motions, 
diſtinguiſhed by ſmall ſtops betwixt each expiration. _ 
In the Hebrew, all the /y/[ab/es begin with conſonants al- 
lowing aleph to be one; nor has any Hllable more than | 
a ſingle vowel, | | . 
From the number of /y/lables in words, they become deno- 
minated mono/y/lables, bihllab les, triſyllables, and poiy/yl- 
lables. q. d. words of one fyllable, two fllables, titree 
ſyllables, and many ſyllables. | 8 : 
As it is the numberof /yl/ables that conſtitutes the meaſure 
of Engliſh verſe, it were to be wifhed we had fixed and 
ſettled rules to determine the preciſe number of Hllables 
in each word; for we have words very dubious in that 


acht af in lage ät or Pobdles, as happen w ap- | 


reſpect ; and there are even ſome which have more /y/- 
lables in verſe than in proſe. Many of the words ending 
| | 20 


8 


three laſt ſyllables, 
ſome few upon the fifth from the end. In pronouncing | 
Jong words, a variation of the tone is neceſſary upon | 


Engliſh nouns and verbs written alike, 
from each other, | 
_ acute accent on the penultima, and the latter on the laſt | 
ſyllable; as abſent and abſent, 
_ the infleCtion of verbs, 


tze termination, as volunteer, & c. 
Words have their accent on the former part, unleſs that 
be a prepoſition, and then oftener on the latter. But | 


YLLABLES, quantity of. See QUanTITY, _ 
SYLLABUB, a kind of compound drink, moſt affected 


Sometimes it is made of canary, in lieu of 


SYLLABUB, whipt, to half a pint of 
niſh, is put a pint of cream, 

eggs. This they ſeaſon with ſugar, and beat with birchen 
. Fods, or work with a ſyringe. The froth is taken off as 
It riſes, and put into a 
ſettle two or three hours, 


SYL 


Jn. in, occaſion great embarraſſment to ſuch as pique ' 
_ themſelves on exaCtneſs ; as odious, precious, &c. 


With reſpect to the divifion of /y/lables we may oblerve, 
that any letter, or combination of letters, which will 


begin a word, may likewiſe begin a /5//ab/e in the middle 


of a word, and no other; for each /y/lable being as much 
a perfect ſound, as a monoſyllable word, can properly 
commence with ſuch letters only as will ſuit the begin- 
ning of a word. Accordingly, there is no letter in the 
Engliſh language, that may not begin a word, except e 
mute, which therefore in the middle of words always 
goes with the former /5/lable. Moreover, every ſyllable 
ends in the middle of a word, when the ſound is com- 
plete, and the next letter or letters will begin a new 
ſyllable, of which the firſt at leaſt is a conſonant, unleſs 
where two vowels meet, which do not unite in a 
diphthong. However, there are ſome few exceptions to 
this general rule. | = + 
A. ſyllable in the beginning or middle of a word ends in a 


vowel, unleſs it be followed by x, or by two or more 


conſonants, which are for the moſt part to be ſeparated ; 


and at leaſt one of them always belongs to the preceding 


ſyllable, when the vowel of that /yl/able is pronounced 
ſhort. Particles in compoſition, though followed by a 
vowel, generally remain undivided in ſpelling. A mute 
generally unites with a liquid following z and a liquid, 


or a mute, generally ſeparates from a mute following: 


le and re are never ſeparated from a preceding mute, e. g. 
ma- ni-ſeſt, ex- e· cra- ble, un-e- qual, miſap-ply, diſ-tin- 


Luiſb, cor- reſcpon- ding. But the beſt and eaſieſt rule for | 
dividing the Hllables in ſpelling, is to divide them as 


rhey are naturally divided in a right pronunciation; 
without regard to the derivation of words, or the poſſible 
combination of conſonants at the beginning of a /jllable, 
See this ſubject purſued in Ward's Eſſays upon the Eng- 


liſh Language, p. 44, &c. See alſo Lowth's Introduc- 


tion to Engliſh Grammar, p. 23. 


With regard to the accenting of Hllables, to what has | 


been delivered under accexnT we may here add, that all 


| words of one /y/lable have either an acute or circumflex | 


accent, agreeably to their quantity. In words of more 


1 


khan one /jllable, the Latin and Greek language differ 


very much from each other, as to the uſe of accents, 


Many words of two or more ſllables are accented on the 
| aſt ſyllable in Greek, but none in Latin, 
compounds of fv, as malefit, &c. 
than two /yllables, if the penultima is long, the Latin ac-| 


except a few 


cent is placed there, otherwiſe on the antepenultima. But 
in Greek words it is ſometimes placed on the antepenul- 
tima when the penultima is long, and at other times 
on the laſt Hllable, but when this is long, it is never 
carried farther back than the penultima. No word in 


the Latin or Greek language is accented farther from the 
end than the antepenultima. | | 


Engliſh words are not only accented upon each of the 
but ſeveral upon the fourth, and 


ſome other able beſides that where the accent is 
placed, though not equally high, both for the ſake of 
caling the voice, and modulating the ſound. Many 


by pronouncing the former with an 


root, as /ove, laveth, lived, Sc. In derivatives the ac- 
cent 18 always on the theme, except ſubſtantives from 
the French, ending in eer and zer, where it is carried to 


Moſt compound 


the exceptions from either are more eaſily known from | 
rules. Ward | 


obſervation than reduced to any certain 
ubi ſupra, p. 32, &. 


the ſummer ſeaſon; ordinarily made of white wine and 
ſugar, into which is ſquirted new milk with a ſyringe, 
or wooden cow, 5 e ee race 
white wine; 
in which caſe the ſugar is ſparcd, and a little lemon and 


4 nutmeg are added in lieu of it. 


To prepare it the beſt way, the wine and other ingre- 
dients, excepting the milk, are to be mixed over night, 


and the milk or cream added in the morning. The pro- 


portion is, a pint of wine to three of milk. For 
white wine or rhe- 
with the whites of three 


pot; where, after ſtanding to 
it is fit to eat, Ruſt, 


1 n m 


are diſtinguiſhed | 


conteſt and contiſt, & c. In 
the accent always remains on the 


in 


In words of more 


| 


3 


STLLEPSIS, in Grammar, conceptis, 4 f. 
conceive the ſenſe of words 3 — bendy 
© 


2 8 Word ' 
port; and thus make our conſtruction. „ 25 
the words, not Accord 


author. See blo 


but the intention of the x 
by. 


STITUTION. 
The /5llepfis, ſays an ingenious author, js a f urgti 
ſtruction, which agrees rather with our — * 
the words; and expteſſes rathet the ſenſe of on d 
than the ſenſe of the terms themſelves, © Nin 
SYLLBPS15 is alſo uſed for the agreeme 
jective, not with that word next it, but with the ws 
worthy in the ſentence : as rex & rexing bei. 
. Some authors call the /zllep/5s, ſyntheſis ; others folk 
tion. It is a ſigure of conſiderable ute for the ie og 
ſtanding of authors. Scioppius divides it into b 
ſimple and relative. | | 105 
SYLLEPSIS, /imple, is wlien the words of 
diſagree in gender, or number, or both 
SYLLEPSI9, felative, is, when the 


nt of a verb, 0, 


a diſcourſe either 


relative is relerred i 


an antecedent which is not expreſſed; but which 
ceive by the ſenſe of the whole period, it Ve 


SYLLOGISM, TUMMcyio uo, in Logic, an a 
form of reaſoning, conſiſting of three Propoſitions ; hy, 
ing this property, that the concluſion neceſſarily follow 
from the two premiſes: fo that if the firſt and 1 

Propoſitions be granted, the concluſion muſt be gr 
in like manner; and the whole allowed for x demon. 
— arp 3 | | Fr 5 3 
If the premiſes be only probable, or contingent 'e þ 
giſm is ſaid to be dialiAeal if they be 2 oe fi 
cal; if falſe, under an appearance of truth, ſepbiſtie ot y 
ralogi/tic. | „„ 

As often as the mind obſerves any two notions to gre 
to a third, which is done in two propoſitions ; it imme. 
diately concludes, that they agree to each other: or if 
find, that one of them agrees, and the other diſogrees 


ately pronounces, that they diſagree to each other. Ani 
ſuch is a /yllogiſm; which, it hence appears, is nothing 
but a mental diſcourſe, or reaſoning, whereby, fron 
any two 
A | 25 
Hence, as the Greeks call it ſion, the Latins callit 
collet10, or ratiocinatio, as being a kind of computation, 
Which, either by adding, or ſubſtracting, gathers cither 
the ſum or the remainder : for, as if we add twoand three, 
we may thence collect five ; ſo, if to this propoſition 
man is an animal,” you add this, © every animal thinks, 
you thence deduce this, © therefore man thinks.” 
Of the three propoſitions whereof a ſyllogiſm conſiſts; 
the firſt is, by way of eminence, called the propytin, 
as being propoſed for the baſis of the whole argument; 
the ſecond is called the aſſumption, as being aſſumedt 
aſſiſt in inferring the third: though they are both call 
ſumptiones, becauſe aſſurncd for the ſake of the ili 
and both premiſes, as being premiſed to it; and for tl 
ſame reaſons both are called anteredents, only the firlt th 
major, and the latter the minor, tt. 
The third is called the concliſion, as being the doſed 
the whole argumentation ; and ſometimes complexis 
including the two notions, before ſeparately compared; 
and con/equens, becauſe it follows from the antecedents; 
and laſtly, illatio, becauſe inferred from the premiſes 
means of the illative particle ergo, therefore, &c. 1 
As the concluſion is the principal part of a Plug 
hence ariſes, that though both the propoſition a . 
ſumption conſiſt each of its ſubject and attribute; h 
the ſubject and attribute of a fllogi/m are proper u 
derſtood of thoſe of the concluſion. 2 
Again, in the inſtance above mentioned, 25 + 
ufed both as ſubject and attribute, it is _—_ a 
Intermediate between the two, and Mm 12 
medium; in reſpect to which, both the ſabſee 5, 
tribute, man and thinks, are called extremes 9! ak 
only the ſubject the greater extreme, and the 1 
the leſs. | - 
In the conſtitution of a Hilhgiſin, we may hree prop 
matter and the form of it, The matter 13 ! 5 157 
ſitions, made up of three ideas, or terms rs l 1 
The three terms are named the majot, en FR 
middle. The predicate of the concluſion : ident thi 
major term, becauſe it is generally of large! r or 0 
the minor term, or the ſubject, The m9? im, or 0 
rerms are called the extremes. The 2 in trop 
dium, is the third idea invented and diſpo be comeclin 
ſitions, in ſuch a manner as to ſhew th 7 
tween the major and minor term in 
whence the middle term is ſometimes c 
MENT: The propoſition which contains ace tern 


conſider the 


of the concluſion, connected with er e mind 
uſually called the major propaſſtion, u ich the ſujet 


pro ; imes ca 
of the concluſion, and is ſometim | 
* | 0 


ſition connects the middle term led the af 
11008 


rgument, or | 


which is likewiſe done in two propolitions ; it immedi. 


propoſitions granted, a third is neceſſarily ce. 


| fallag 


or 


V 


8YL 


infor propoſition is generally placed firſt, 
_ 3 and the Sntufion in the laſt 
and t 


lace, W 
profane of a falligiſm, is the framing and diſpoſing 
| * remiſes according to art, or juſt principles of 
ang, and the regular inference of the concluſion 
Goth gere diſtributed, with regard to the queſtion to 
4 owed into univerſal affirmative, univerſal negative, 
47 lar affirmative and particular negative : and with 
oecd to their nature and compoſition, into ſingle and 
- und. Single elde are made up of three propo- 
2 and may be divided into ſimple, complex, and 
undtive. 3 
2 jo categorical Hllegiſins, are made up of three 
lain, ſingle, or categorical propoſitions, wherein the 
middle term is evidently and regularly joined with one 
rt of the queſtion in the major propoßition, and with 
ho other in the minor, whence follows a plain ſingle 
concluſion. For complex ſyllogiſms, ſee COMPLEX. 
Conjunctive ſyllogiſms, are thole, in which one of the 
remiſes, viz. the major, has diſtinCt parts, joined by a 
conjunction, or ſome ſuch particle of ſpeech 4 the chief 
of which are CONDITIONAL, disjunetive, which have 
the major propoſition DIS) UNCTIVE, relative, requiring 
the major propoſition to be RELATIVE, and connective, 


or copulative, which require that two or more ideas be| 


ected either in the complex ſubject, or predicate, 
a the eher, that if one of them be affirmed or denied 


in the minor, common ſenſe will ſhew what will be the 


conſequence. 5 98 | 

Compound fyllogiſms are made up of two or more ſingle 
ones, and may be reſolved into them: the chief kinds 
are EPICHIREMA, DILEMMA, PROSYLLOGISMUS, and 
son TES. Watts's Logic, part iii. c. 3. 
but ſo as to be underſtood, is called an ENTHYMEME, 
e. gr. © every animal thinks, therefore man thinks ;” 


ſtood. | | et) ꝙB 
The demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved, 


mathematics is concluded or proved by /5/l:gi/m ; only 
omitting ſuch premiſes, as occur of their own accord, 
or as are referred to, by the citations. See DHOPHISM. 

There are two general methods of reducing all /y/log:/ms 
to a teſt of their truth or falſehood. The firſt is, that 
the premiſes muſt contain the concluſion, or one of them 
muſt contain the coneluſion, and the other muſt ſhew 


this, as the terms in every /y/logi/m are uſually repeated 


both places. Watts ubi ſupra. 5 | 
Fer the uſe SYLLOGISM is of to reaſon, Mr. Locke ob- 


2 


about; viz. the finding out of proofs, the regular diſpo- 
ſition of them ſo as their connection may appear, the 


cluſion; Jyllogiſm only aſſiſts in one, viz. ſhewing the 
connection of the proofs in any inſtance. Nor is it of 
any great uſe even here; fince the mind can perceive 


haps better, without it. We ſee men reaſon very ſtrongly, 
who do not know how to make a /y/logi/m. 85 


an abſurdity of the cover of wit, and good language, 
ew it in its natural deformity. But it viily ſhews the 
weakneſs or fallacy of ſuch a diſcourſe by the artificial 
form it is put into, to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied 
Mood and figure, and have ſo examined the many ways 
"ee propolitions may be put together in, as to know 
Which 
a0t, and upon what grounds they do ſo. 
n e mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules; it has a 
native faculty of perceiving the coherence or incohe- 


# rence of its : 
1 — of ts ideas, and can range them right, without 
nl 5 ket perplexing repetitions. Add, that to ſhew the 


akneſs of an argument, there needs no more, than to 
. pit of the ſuperfluous ideas, which, blended and con- 


ou 1 ; 1 
. nded with thoſe on which the inference depends, 
em to ſhew a connec 


ne- "pas cv! ion where there is none; or at 
. — the diſcovery of the want of it: and then to 
in 1 ideas, on which the force of the argu- 
ul : e epends, in their due order. In this poſition, 
* * mates ing 2 view of them, ſees what connection 
ct vithous > and ſo is able to judge of their inference, 
* Nor mn need of /yllogiſm at all. | 

oo flies it be omitted, that ſyllogiſins are as liable to 
ie IO E the plainer ways of argumentation ; for | 
1 — ic 57+ PR 


# — 
— 


ben the /j/logiſm is regularly compoſed and re- 


A fjllegiſm, herein one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, 
wherein the propoſition, ** man is an animal,“ is under- 


are only ſerieſes of enthymemes: ſo that every thing in 


that the concluſion is contained in it; and the ſecond is 


twice, they muſt be taken preciſely in the ſame ſenſe in 
ſerves, that of four things, which reaſon is employed | 


perceiving their connection, and the making a right con- 
ſuch connection, where it really is, as eaſily, nay, per-| 


Indeed, ſyllogiſm, the ſame author adds, may ſerve to | 
Uſcorer a fallacy in a rhetorical flouriſh, or by ſtripping | 


of them does certainly conclude right, and which | 


V N 


Which one might appeal to common obſervation; Which 
has always eſteemed theſe artificial methods of reaſon- 
ing, more adapted to, catch and entangle the mind, than 
to inſtruct and inform the underſtanding. , And if it be 
certain, that fallacy can be couched in.a ſyllogiſm, as no- 
body will deny but it may; it muſt be ſomethins elſe, 
and not a Hyllogiſin, that muſt diſcover it. Fo 
The ſame author proceeds to ſhew, that this way of rea- 
ſoning diſcovers no new proofs, nor makes any diſcoveries; 
but is wholly, converſant in the marſhalling and ranging 
able to prove /jllogi/tically z fo that the Hyllogiſm comes 
after knowledge, when we have but little nced of it. 
See REASON and Logic, | | 
SYLLOGISM, figure and mood of a. See Ficurt and 
Moon. NEE 8 3 
SYLLOGISMS, reduction of. See REDUcTION. 
SYLLOGISTIC form. See FM. | 
SYLLUK, the principal of the Hebrew acctxTrs, uſed to 
cloſe a period, and called king and pauſe. It is marked 
under a letter thus (1). | 


i 


exhibited in the circus ; ſo called, becauſe the.ciccus was 


really planted with trees, which had been dug up with 


the roots by the ſoldiers and broughr thither, and fixed to 
large beams, after which ph. being thrown upen 
their roots, the circus actually reſembled a wood; then 
being filled with all ſorts of herbivorous animals, the 


people were let looſe upon them, and carried all clear off. 


SYLVANS, in /f;thology. See Fauxs, SatyYRs, and 
OILENT. 5 | 


port, and without much thought or meditation. Such 
compoſed after this manner. 


writing done in haſte, and on the ſpot. 
The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies /ore/?; whence 


preſs certain colleCtions of poetical pieces, of various 
kinds, and on various ſubjects; as a foreſt is arr aſſem- 
blage of trees of different ſorts. _ „ 
SYLURUS, in J7chthyology, a name given by Geſner to 
the /elurus of Willughby, and others, which we call in 
Engliſh the /hear-fi/ſh. dee Sit. urvus, . . 
81 ACCHI, ovuCarxot, in Antiquity, a deſignation given 
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SYMBOL, SYMBOLUM, formed from gvuSoxov, a mar- 
gn, or badge, of ovuCanay, to compare, a ſign or repre- 


of natural things. 


Thus we ſay, the lion is the fmbo! of courage; the peli- 
can of paternal love, &c. Symbols were in very great re- 


pute among the ancient Hebrews, and eſpecially among 
the Egyptians; and ſerved to cover a great part of their 


things by natural; but eren natural by natural. 


Symbols are of various kinds, as types, Xnigrnas, parables, 


fables, allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics, &c. each 


whereof ſee under its reſpective article, TT PR, ANIG- 
MA, PARABLE, FABLE, Ke 1 
The Chineſe letters are molt of them abſolute /ymbols, or 


ſignificative. The /jmbols in algebra, &c. are arbitrary. 


Medaliſts alſo apply the term Hymbol to certain marks or 
attributes peculiar to certain perſons or deities. The 
thunder-bvlt, for inſtance, accom anying the heads of 
certain emperors, is a ſign or ale of the ſovereign au- 
thority, and of a power equal to that of the gods: the 
trident is the /ymbol of Neptune; the peacock of Juno; 
a figure ſeated on an urn, of a river, &c. See MEpar. 


creed, or the articles of religion, which every Chriſtian 
is to know and believe. See Apoſil”s CREED: | 


the apoſtles, divided into twelve articles, with the names 
of the reſpective apoſtles, who are ſaid to have compoſed 


mon, Thaddeus, and Matthias. 
But the teſtimony of that MS. does not much confirm the 
opinion, that each apoſtle compoſed an article of the 
ſymbol; yet the opinion is; at leaſt, as old as St. Leo, 
who ſeems to have believed it, | | 
Authors are in doubt why the name /jmbo! ſhould be 
iven to this compendium of the articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith : ſome ſay, it 15 thus called in alluſion to a military 
cuſtom; that as ſoldiers were known by ſigns and tokens, 
this was to be the mark or characteriſtic of a Chiiſtian. 


| | 9 e | Io 


thoſe we already have: a man mult know, before he be 


SYLVA, among the Romans, a Judicrotis kind of hunting | 


SYLVA, or 81 vA, in Poetry, a poetical piece compoſed, | 
as it were, at a ſtart; or in a kind of rapture or tranſ- 


are the /ylve of Statius, which; he aſſures us, were all 


Quintilian extends the uſe of the word Ha to any 


its chief uſe, in our language, is met a ee eee 


n — — 


to the two men, who purified the city of Athens at the 


„ on © 


ſentation of any moral thing, by the images or properties 


moral myſteries; being uſed not only to repreſent moral 


SYMBOL, among Chriſtians, is particularly uſed for the 
In the emperor's library is a Greek MS. of the ſymbol of 


each article, The firſt is attributed to St. Peter, and the 
reſt ſucceſſively to Andrew, James major; John, Tho- 
mas, James minor, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, oy 
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SYMBOLICAL characters, column, fountain, freezes | See 


SYMBOLICAL philoſophy. See HIEROGLYPHIC. 
SYMBOLICAL e. See PHYSICS. 9 85 . 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, &c. obſerve, that the 


' SYMBOLOGICE, is uſed by ſome for that part of the 


' SYMMETRY, ouperpiz, formed from ow, with; and! 


SYMPARATAXIS, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs 
the conflict between nature and a diſeaſe, and the ali- 


To this purpoſe Ruffinus ſays, that the Greek word | 
oyuBooy may be rendered in Latin by indicium. Others de- 
tive it from an aſſembly or conference of the apoſtles, 
where each expreſſing his ſenſe of the faith, and what 
each had chiefly preached, the creed was framed, and 
called by the Greek word ouuSoxov, Which ſignifies colla- 


tion or conference. | | | 
Lord King derives the ſignification of the word with 


greater probability from the ſacra, or religious ſervices | SYMPATHY, cuurabtia, formed from gy 
z 


of the heathens, where thoſe who were initiated into 
- myſteries had certain hgns or marks, called /ymbola, de- 
livered to them, by which they might know each other, 
and claim admiſſion to the ſecret worſhip and rites of that 
god, whoſe /ymbo!s they had received. He produces 
many inſtances of the common uſe of ſymbols, both mute 
and vocal : and in alluſion to theſe he apprehends the 
creed is thus called, becauſe it was ſtudiouſly concealed 
from the Pagan world, and not revealed to the catechu- 
mens themſelves, till they were initiated by baptiſm into 
the vifible church; when it was delivered to them, as 
that ſecret mark or ſign, by which they ſhould be known 
from all others, and mutually know each other. Hiſt. 


of Apoſtle's Creed, p. 11, &c. 


the ſubſtantives. 


Egyptians had two ways of repreſenting their /ymbolical 
myſteries; one by the virtues of animals, herbs, &c. 
the other by geometrical figures. Thus, the ſun and 
moon were repreſented, in the firſt manner, by the 
beetle and ibis; and in the latter by their own figures. 
Again, the four elements they repreſented after the firſt 
manner, by four animals which have qualities corre- 
ſponding thereto; and after the ſecond manner by t. 
SY MBOLISM, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical wri- 
ters to expreſs a conſent of parts. Re a | 
| ſcience of medicine, which treats of the ſymptoms of 
difeaſes. | | 8 


luer, meaſure, the relation of parity, both in reſpect of 


height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſſary to|SYMPATHY is allo uſed with regard to inanimate tlangs; 


compoſe a beautiful whole. ES, | 
Symmetry, according to Vitruvius, conſiſts in the union 
and conformity of the ſeveral members of a work to| 
their whole, and of the beauty of each of the ſeparate | 


parts to that of the intire work; regard being had to 


ſome certain meaſure : ſo that the body is framed with 
ſymmetry, by the due relation which the arm, elbow, 
Kang, fingers, &c. have to each other, and to their 
whole, | | 3 | 
Symmetry ariſes from that proportion which the Greeks' 
call analogy, which is the relation of conformity of all 
the parts of a building, and of their whole, to ſome cer- 
tain meaſure; whereupon depends the nature of ſymmetry. 
SYMMETRY, uniform, in Arcbitecture, is that where the 
fame ordonnance reigns throughout the whole. | 
SYMMETRY, reſpefive, is that where only the oppoſite 
ſides are equal to each other. | „ 


ments or medicines given in it. To 5 
 SYMPASMA, a word uſed by many authors to ſignify a 


cataplaſm. 


SYMPATHETIC, cou, ſomething that has a ſym- 


pathy; or that acts, or is ated on by ſympathy, 


SYMPATHETIC, is particularly apphed to all diſeaſes | 


which have two cauſes 3 the one remote, the other near. 
In which ſenſe, the word is oppoſed to idiopathetic. | 
Thus, an epilepſy is ſaid to be /ympathetic when produced 
by a remote cauſe; i. e. when the diſorder in the brain, 
embarraſſed with blood, is preceded and produced by 

| ſome other diſeaſe. | | 
There is a ſympathetic palpitation of the heart, and an 
idiopathetic one. There is but one idiopathetic cauſe of 
the palpitation ; but there are ſeveral ſympathetic ones. 
Among chemiſts and alchemiſts, the term /ympathetic is 
principally applied to a kind of powder and of ink, 

SYMPATHETIC ink. See INK. 8 


SYMPATHETIC powder, a powder once very much famed; 
ſuppoſed to have this wonderful propertys that if ſpread 

a wound, the wound | 
would be cured, though the patient be any number of 


on a cloth dipt in the blood o 


miles off. 


This powder, M. Lemery tells us, is nothing but Ro- | writers agree in aſcribing 
man vitriol, opened by the ſun-beams penetrating it, and 


imperfectly calcining it, in the middle of ſummer. 
But it is now generally allowed a mere. piece of charle 


tanery, whatever fir Kenelm Digby, and others before 


with which the ſpectator ſurveys the utility of any quz- 


| 8 YM 


The compoſition of the famous ſympathetic 3, 

at Goſſclaer by the —— in 11 heir ue, uſed 
Take of green vitriol eight ounces, of gum $1 18 this 
reduced to an impalpable powder, one ounce tragacang, 
together, and let a fmall quantity of the ; mir theſ 
ſprinkled on the wound, and it immediate, fat. be 
bleeding. The vitriol is to be calcined to 0 ops the 
the ſun, before it is mixed with the gum. teneſs in 


22 


rabog, paſſion, q. d. compaſſion, fellow-feeling ; phy. and | 
ment of affeCtions and inclinations, or a oak I | 
natural qualities, humours, temperaments "a 

make two perſons pleaſed and delighted with eacl hick 

A late ingenious writer has endeavoured to 9 

the origin of our moral ſentiments from rag fo | 
ing our fellow-feeling with any paſſion whaterer, Wh 

we approve of any character or action, the fe — 
which we feel, are, according to this ſyſtem, der 

from four ſources, which are in ſome delpech Ge 
from one another. Firſt, we ſympathize with 3 
tives of the agent; ſecondly, we enter into the nk 
of thoſe who receive the benefit of his Hh rr 
we obſerve, that his conduct has been a6rooghle - 6 
general rules by which thoſe two ſmpathies generally a 
and, laſt of all, when we conſider ſuch actions as mak a 
a part of a ſyſtem of behaviour, which tends to wg 
the happineſs either of the individual or of the s 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utility, not by 
like that which we aſcribe to any well contrived tiptking 
There is another ſyſtem that traces our moral ſentiment 
to /ympathy, different from the former. It is that which 
places virtue in utility, and accounts for the pleafuce 


ntiments 
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lity from /ympathy, with the happineſs of thoſe who x 
affected by it. This ſympathy, —— 15 different th 
from that by which we enter into the motives of the 
agent, and from that by which we go along with the 
gratitude of the perſons who are benefited by his actions 
It is the ſame principle with that by which we approve 
of a well contrived machine. But no machine can be 
the object of either of thoſe two laſt mentioned ſympu- 
thies. Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, Ed. 1, 

1767. See VIRTUE. 5 e Om ne 


intimating ſome propenſion they have to unite, or to 
act on one another. 8 
In this ſenſe, naturaliſts ſay, there is a /ympathy between 
the vine and the elm; between the loadſtone and iron; 
the two poles of a loadſtone, &c. GH 
The alchemiſts talk much of the powder of jmpathy 
See SYMPATHETIC powder. N 
YMPATHY, in Medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling one 
part of the body, through the defect or diſorder of a 
other; whether it be from the affluence of ſome hi- 
mour, or vapour ſent from elſewhere ; or from the watt 
of the influence of ſome matter neceſſary to its action. 
We have ſome practical remarks on the /ympathy of i 
parts of the body, in the Medical Eſſays of Edinburgh 
vol. v. part 2. art. 45. Ns; 
For the force and effect of /jmpathy, in the produciu 
of monſters, ſee MoNnSTER. ; | 
SYMPESIS, a word uſed by the old Greek writers t0 [if 
nify concoction or digeſtiu nt. 
SYMPHONIACA, in Botany, a name given by ſome 2 
| thors to the common hyo/eramrs, or henbane. 
SYMPHONIALE, in the Lalian Muſic, is ſometimes ff. 
fixed to a canon, or fugue, to ſhew that it is at vniſon, 
i. e. that the ſecond part is to follow, or imitate 6, 
in the ſame intervals, ſounds, notes, &c. tie third 00 
obſerve the ſame with regard to the ſecond, and ſo Ct 
SYMPHONIACO /ty/o, See STYLE. . 
SYMPHONY, ovupere, formed from 9vy, % 2 
| ſound, in Muſic, properly denotes a eonon 
concert of ſeveral ſounds agrecable to the £213 i 5 
they be vocal or inſtrumental, or both; called ale 
MON. 
Some authors reſtrain /mphony to the ſol 
ſtruments: in this ſenſe, ſay they, the 
ſuch an opera were intolerable, but the 
,, ee not 
The /ymphony of the ancients 
two or more voices or inſtruments ig 10 
they had no ſuch thing as muſic in p they bes 
well proved by M. Perrault: at leaſt, if eres early bi 
ſuch a thing, it muſt be allowed to have bee! at wk 
It is to Guido Aretine, about the year e gfitad* 
the invention of ww wy 
it was be, they ſay, who firit joined in on (net 
veral diſtinct melodies z and brought it on 
- | of four parts, viz. baſs, tenor, countersten ), hunt 
But there is nothing, ſays the ingenion? 15 this tf 
more difficult than to fix ſuch an invention 
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him, and after, plead in its favour. 


6 . 


| SYMPHY TUM, in Botany. See COMEREY. 


SYM 


-Jual ; an art utterly incapable of being brought | 
perfection, but by a flow and gradual | 
d the ſucceſſive efforts of ingenious 
muſt have been trivial and 
e in its infancy ; and the firſt attempt at its | 


indiv 
1 iny degree of 
improve ment, mM Now 
men during ſeveral cen , 
inconſiderab | 
ule neceſſarily cir 
writer has impat 
dence for and again 


TERPOINTS we 150 
05 opinion againſt it: and he has alſo given a liſt and 
0! ; 


ivſis of the writings of Guido, in order to aſcertain 
1 Wt modern muſic has been indebted to this cele- 
weed monk of Arezzo. Hiſt. Muſic, vol. i. p. 112, 


Kc. vol. il. p- 725 &c. 


cumſcribed and clumſy. This excellent 
rtially examined and recited the evi- 
{ the antiquity of harmony or cou N- 


The word ſymphony is now applied to inſtrumental muſic, 


deſigned only for inſtruments, as ſo- 

and that in which the inſtruments 
are accompanied with the voice, as in operas, &c. A 
diece is laid to be in grand ſymphony, when, beſides the 
baſe and treble, it has alſo two other inſtrumental parts, 
vir. tenor and fifth of the violin. 


both that of pieces 


natas and Concertos, 


oy MPHORICARPO)S, in Botany. See Upright . 


SyMPH SIS, ovpPuoiy denoting a natural coherence or 

conneftion, in Anatomy, one © rt 

ing, or joining the bones. See ARTICULATION. 
Symphy/is is a natural union, whereby two ſeparate bones 

coaleſce, and grow together; ſo that neither retains any 
roper diſtinct motion. | 


Such are moſt of the junctures of the epiphyſes, and 
SYMPTOMS, critical. See CRITICAL. 
SY MPTOMATICAL, in Medicine, is a term often uſe 


many others of bones, which in children are ſeparate, 
but with age grow together; as the os ethmoides, the 
bones of the cranium, os ſacrumy &c. 


The ſymphy/is, or natural union of bones, is of two kinds, | 


either with a medium, Or without. | 
Srurkrsis without 4 medium, is where the articulated 
bones ſupport themſelves in their ſituation, without any 


other aſſiſtance than that of their conformation only : 
fixed by their in- | _ 
OYMPTOMATICAL claſſification of 


thus, the parietal bones are mmol 
dentations, and furniſh an example both of articulation 
and fymphy/'s : in the ſame manner the bones in the baſis 
of the ſkull are ſupported by thoſe which make the con- 
vex part of it. Sa | | 


This union is effected much after the ſame manner as | 


that of a graft and a tree: 


The SYMPHYS1S with a medium, is of three kinds, called 


ſymeuryfis, ſyſarcoſis, and ſynchondroſis ;, each whereof ſee 
under its proper article SYNNEUROSIS, &c. 


SYMPLEXIUM, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a genus 


of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but not of the de- 


terminate and regular figure of moſt of the genera of 
thoſe bodies, but eompoſed of various irregular connec- 
tions of differently ſhaped, and uſually imperfe& bodies. 
The different bodies that form this kind are ſeldom quite 
perfect, having uſually fallen together before they were 


wholly hardened ; but generally, whether they form a 
larger or a ſmaller maſs, they together affect the exter- 


nal figure of a flat hexaedral column, though variouſly 
notched at the ſides, and truncated at the ends. Hill. 


SYMPLOCE, ovunhoxn, in Rhetoric, a figure, where the | 
ſame word is repeated ſeveral times in the beginning and | 
end of a ſentence, including the Ax ATHORA and EPI- 
Duis majo- 


TROPHE: thus, Quis legem tulit ? Rullus. 
rem popult partem ſuffragiis privavit ? Rullus. 


Populi pa Nals 
comitiis prefuit ? Idem Rullus. 


9TMPLOCOS, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria mono- | 
gyua claſs. Its characters are, that the calyx is divided 


into ye ſegments 3 it has five petals, and the ſtamina 
are inſerted in the petals, There is only one ſpecies. 


9YMPOSIAC, vn azo, formed from ovunorior, feaſt ; | 
of philoſophers at a ban- | 


a conference or converſation 
quet. 


Vlutarch has nine books, which he calls ſympe/iacs;z or 


ſmpofiac queſtions, q. d. diſputations at table. 
SYMPOSIARCH, LT OS in Autiquity, the direc- 
tor, or manager of an entertainment. This office was 
lometimes performed by the perſon at whoſe charge the 
entertainment was provided; 
2 by him; and at other times, eſpecially in enter- 
b provided at the common expence, he was 
— 3 lot, or by the ſuffrages of the gueſts. He 
— q eee called bafileus, rex, and modimperator, &c. 
we, - ermined the laws of good fellowſhip, obſcrved 
CRE ry man drank his proportion, whence he was 
$ oþ thalmus, oculus, oy N 
| urch, in Medicine, is ordinarily con- 
— with Van, and defined an appearance, 3 
appearances in a diſeaſe, which ſhew and indi- 


Cate i ; 
a N and quality; and from which one may 
$6.0 the events thereof. 


u Ws ſenſe; a delirium is held a ſymptom of a fever. 


and after an elaborate detail expreſſed his 


one of the manners of articulat- | 


os — 


ſometimes by another, 


8 


| 


8 VV 


Pain, waking, drowſineſs, convulſions, ſuppreſſion of 
urine, difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, coughs, 
diſtaſtes, nauſeas, thirſts, ſwoonings, faintings, loofe- 
neſs, coſtiveneſs, dryneſs and blackneſs of the tongue, 
are the principal /ymptoms' of diſeaſes. 
Boerhaave gives a more juſt notion of /ymprom : every = 
preternatural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe, as its cauſe, 


In ſuch manner, however, as that it may be diſtinguiſhed 


from the diſeaſe itſelf, and from its next cauſe, is pro- 
perly a /ymptom of that diſeaſe. 
If it ariſe after the ſame manner, from the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, it is called a /ymptom' of the cauſe. 

If it ariſe from ſome former /ymptom as its cauſe, it is 
properly called a Hupen a ſymptom. Fs 
Whatever happens to a diſeaſe, from any other cauſes 
than thoſe mentioned, is more properly an epigennema. 
Hence it appears, that the /ymptoms above-recited are 
really diſeaſes themſelves. They are various as to num- 
ber, effect, &c. though, after the ancients, they may 
be conveniently enough reduced to faults in the func- 
tions, excretions, and retentions. ee 
Under the firſt come all diminutions, abolitions, inereaſes, 
and depravations of animal actions; particularly with re- 
gard to hunger and thirſt, ſleeping and waking: 

Under the ſecond come nauſeas, vomitings, lienteries, 
cceliac affections, diarrhœas, dyſenteries, iliac paſſions, &c. 
Under the third come the jaundice, ſtone, dropſy, fever, 
iſchuria, ſtrangury, aſthma, catarrh, &c. See Hun- 
GER, NAUSEA, LIENTERY, DIARRHOEA, JAUN=- 
DICE, DRoPsY, STONE, FEVER, &c. 1 


to denote the difference between the primary and ſecon- 
dary diſeaſes. Thus a fever from pain is ſaid to be ymp- 
tomatical, becauſe it riſes from pain only; and therefore 
the ordinary means in fevers are not, in ſuch caſes, to 
be had recourſe to; but to what will remove the pain 
for when that ceaſes, rhe fever will ceaſe, withour any 
direct means taken for it. 4 | : 
diſeaſes. See Noso- 
LOGY. "RI 


SYNAERESIS, Tovaipenicy contraction, 10 Grammar; | 3 


figure, whereby two 


> hay are united in one. As 
vemens for vehemens. | | 


ee CONTRACTION. 


SYNAGOGUE, SYNAGOGA, gwayoyn, literally import- 
ing aſſembly, congregation; a particular aſſembly of Jews, 
met to perform the offices of their religion. Alſo, the 
place wherein they meet. | „ 
The Jews uſe the term in the primary ſenſe, when they 


ſpeak of the great /ynagogue Ne the court of 
ſeventy elders, which they pretend to have been inſti- 


tuted originally by Moſes, and the members of which 


they afterwards increaſed to one hundred and twenty. 
Some authors take the uſe of /ynagogues to be of no old 
ſtanding among the Jews; and maintain, that it was 
not till after their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, 
that the opinion firſt got footing, that the worſhip of 

God was not ſo reſtrained to the temple at Jeruſalem, 
that it could not be held any-where elſe. The conſe- 
quence of which new opinion was, that the Jews began 


to build them ſynagogues in all their cities. 


Others hold, that there were Hnagogues even in the time 
of David. But be this as it will, no aſſemblies of the 
Jews appear to have been called /ynageg es till a little 


before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt; Who is ſaid to have 


preached in the middle of the ſynagogue. a 

The Hhnagogues were uſed, not only for divine ſervice, 
but for holding courts of juſtice, eſpecially upon eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs. To this uſe of Huagogues, ſome have 
ſuppoſed that St. James refers, ch. ii. 2—4. - 
There were reckoned four hundred and eighty ſynagogues 


in the ſingle city of Jeruſalem. There are /yragogues at 


London, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Avignon, Metz, &c. 


YNAGRIS, in 1ch1hbyology, a fith caught in the Archipe- 


lago, and ſome other ſeas, and much reſembling the 

dentex. Some have uſed it as a ſynonym for that fiſh, 
and others accounted it only a name applied to the dente 
while young, but it is properly a diſtinct ſpecies. Q 
According to Artedi, it is a ſpecies of the ſparus, and is 

diſtinguiſhed by him by the name of the variegated /pa- 
rus with a ſharp back, and with four large teeth. Lin- 
neus alſo makes it a ſpecies of 8PARUS, with a bifid red 
tail, and purple body, with ſeven golden-coloured lines 
on cach fide. | | 0 5 


SYNALCEPHA, cuancipn, from ow, together, and axcipu, 


I anoint, in Grammar, a contraction of ſyllables, per- 
formed principally, by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel or diph- 
thong at the end of word, on account of another vowel 
or diphthong at the beginning of the next. As, 1 ego, 
for 1lle ego, &c. | 

Conticuer” omnes intentigi“ ora tenebant. Virg. 
It is called by the Latins co/lyto, | 


81 


SYNANCHE, ouyzy xn, formed from c. with, and ayxtu, 
to conſtringe or ſuffocate, in Medicine, a kind of QUINSY, | 


SYN 


wherein the internal muſcles of the ſauces, or p 
are attacked. See AN GINA. 


narynx, 


When the external muſcles of the ſame part are ſeized, 


it is called a PARASYNANCHE. 


SYNARTHROIDALIS diarthro/is, See DAR TRHROS1Iõ. 
SYNARTHROSIS, owaplpucrs, formed from ouv, with, 


and a articulus, joint; in Anatomy, a kind of arti- 


culation, or jointure of the bones of the body; wherein 


they remain without any, at leaſt, apparent motion. 


the indented pieces are rounded like nails. 
have been divided alſo into the true and the ſalſe. See | 


The Hynarthroſis is when the bones are bound lo faſt to- 
gether, that they are * 1 immoveable with regard 
to each other. in which view it ſtands oppoſed to diar- 
thr fig. 

It is divided into two kinds: one is made by engrailing, 
and the other in the ſame manner as a nail or pin is fixed 
in wood. The firſt may be again ſubdivided into the 
deeper, and the more ſuperficial kind. | 

The deep kind is obſervable in the articulation of the 


broad bones; the ancients termed this a $0 TURF, from | 


the reſemblance it bears to a coarſe ſeam, as is ſeen in 


the upper bones of the ſkull. It is made by jags, notches, 
and holes, in each of the articulated bones, by which | 


they are mutually indented, much after the ſame man- 
ner as what is called dove-tarling among the joiners. By 
the ancients this was called alfo unguzs, probably becauſe 
Sutures 


OKULL, | GE = 
The other kind is that which is obſerved in bones joined 
together by more extended ſurfaces, in which no inden- 


tation appears outwardly. 'This kind of articulation the | 


ancients termed Harmonia, and the articulation of ſome 


of the bones of the upper jaw were given as examples of 
it. But though they deſcribe this as running in a fingle | 
line, they did not mean this in a ſtrict ſenſe, but only | 


that the joint was like that of two rough boards without 


.grooves; for they have expreſsly told us, that ſome 


ſmall inequalities might be obſerved in theſe joints, and 
| ſome of them have uſed the terms /uture and harmony in- 
differently. The other kind of /ynarihre/is, an example 


of which we have in the teeth, is called Go Mp HOSI, a 


Greek term ſtill retained. Winſlow. 


To theſe three kinds of /ynarthro/is, ſome add ſeveral | 
others, as Hm phyſis, ſynteno/1s, and ſynneurg/is. See DY u- 


SINATHROISMUS, owateuouo, in Rhetoric, 


PHYSIS, &c. GS 
a figure 
which, in order to magnify a thing, whether good or bad, 


enumerates a great many different perſons, actions, &c. 


to which it relates: thus Cicero, qui mibi fratrem opta- 
tfſimum, me fratri amantiſſimo, liberis noſtris parentes, 
nobis liberos; qui dignitatem, qui ordinem, qui fortunas, 


qui ampliſſimam rem-publicam, qui patriam, qui nibil po- 


8 


SYNCATEGOREMA, ownarnyopnuz, in Logic, denotes 


when joined with others, adds force thereto: as all, none, | 
| | 3 5 | SYNCOPE, Zuyzonn, formed from c, and ac, ws 
DHYNCAUSIS, formed of cu, and xavoi, burning, a word 


teſt efſe jucundius; qui denique noſmet ipſos nobis reddidiſtis. 


See Voſſ. Rhet. lib. v. p. 372. 


YNALIA, can, in the Ancient Muſic, a concert of 
ſeveral pipes, or flutes, performing alternately, without 


—. 4, | | 
Mr. Malcolm, who doubts whether the ancients had pro- 


perly any ſuch thing as inſtrumental muſic, that is, muſic 

compoſed wholly for inſtruments, without any ſinging ; 
yet quotes the practice of the Hnaulia from Athenæus. 
SYNCAMPE, formed of ovy, and au. bending, a word |. 
uſed by the old writers to expreſs the joint, or flexure, 


where the upper part of the arm is joined to the lower, 
a word, which, ſignifying little or nothing of itſelf, yet, 
certain, &c, | 


uſed by ſome medical writers to expreſs the drying, 


and, as it were, burning up of the excrements within the 


body by a febrile heat. 


SYNCELLUS, or SINCELL Us, an ancient officer in the 
family of the 


patriarchs, and other prelates of the eaſtern 
church. „ e | 
The word, in the corrupt Greek, ov9x193%, ſignifies a 


perſon who lies in the chamber with another; a cham- 


ber-fellow, or chum. 


The /yncellus was an eccleſiaſtic, who lived with the pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, to be a witneſs of his conduct; 


whence it is, that the /yncellus was alſo called the pa- 
triarch's eye, becauſe his buſineſs was to obſerve and 
watch. . f | 

The other prelates had alſo their Hncelli, who were clerks 
living in the houſe with them, and even lying in the 
ſame chamber, to be witneſſes of the purity of their 
manners, 

Aſterwardg the office degenerated into a mere dignity ; 
and there were made Hyncelli of churches. At laſt it be- 
came a title of honour, and was beſtowed by the empe- 


SYN 


prelates themſelves 3 w 


ror on the 
tifcal ſyncelli, and. ſyncelli Auguſiales, 
There were alſo ſyncelli in the weſtern church, | 


hom they TY 10 | 


— — 


larly in Franee. The fixth council of Paris fe. Pattcy 
a great deal of indignation of ſome bh rea vn 
ed the office of Hucelli, and lay alone and rie "li f 
ems wy for the ature, tO take away all 99 yy 
candal, they m > of hncell: inf gf 
her of . , 5 ce of Hyncelli inſeparable from 

SYNCHYSIS; formed of ch and yuou, en, 
uſed by the old medical writers to exprels 3 
and perturbation of all the humors in DARE Now 
the imbecility of the ſtomach. Ir is alto uſed pan don 
diſcaſe of the eye, which conſiſts in a conſuſion +) tr 
mors : this generally proceeds from a violent blow: 8 by. 
times from an inflammation of the uvea occaſio Ty 

rupture of the veſſels, and an effuſion of the War, ; 

SYNCHONDROSIS, owxoJory, formed from 5 05 

| and xordpog, cartilage, in Anatomy, a kind of artienlato 
of the bones of the body ; being a ſpecies of Württ 
The /nchondrofis ſignifies the union of two 40 
means of a cartilage: and is either moveable, a; ab 
by which the bodies of the vertebræ are kept to * 
or which a the firſt rib to the ſternum ; or 4. 
able, as that of the oſſa pubis, in an ordinary ſtate 2: 

SYNCHORESIS, auxupnois, in Rhetoric, the ſame wit 
PER MISSION. | | | 

SYNCHRONISTM, ov, pouguo, formed from ow, mg 
xpoves, time; the being or happening of ſcyeral thing; 
together, at or in the ſame time. 7 , 
The happening or performing of ſeveral things in equal 
times, as the vibrations of pendulums, &c. is more pro. 
perly called iſechroniſm though ſome authors conſound 
the two. 

SYNCHYSIS, owxuo:s, in Rhetoric, a confuſed manner of 
expreſhon, where the natural order of the words is pei- 
verted. Horace affects it much: thus, lib. i. fat. 5. 

Pene macros arſit dum turdos verſat in igne. 

SYNCOMIST ERIA, oumoyurngia, in Antiquity, the ſame 

With THALYSIA. 5 | 

SYNCOMISTON, formed of o:v, and out, I nouriſh; 1 
name given by Athenzus, and ſome other authors, to 
the coarſer ſort of bread eaten by the poor in-many 
countries, and made of unſifted meal, the bran being 

mixed up among the reſt. This is a very nouriſhing 
food, and for laborious people, or thoſe who uſe much 

_ exerciſe, is highly preferable to all other ſorts of bread, 

SYNCOPATION, in mu/ic, denotes a ſtriking or breaking 
of the time; whereby the diſtinctneſs of the ſeveral times 
or parts of the meaſure is interrupted. 

SYNCOPATION, or SYNCOPE, is more particularly uſed for 
the connecting the laſt note of one meaſure or bar with the 
ficſt of the following meaſure; ſo as only to make one 
note of both. See LEGaA TE-note, and SLUR _ 
A ſynrope is ſometimes alſo made in the middle of a mew 
ſure. be. | | | 


SYNCOPATION is alſo uſed when a note of one part ends, 
or terminates, on the middle of a note of the other pat. 
This is otherwiſe denominated binding. 

SYNCOPATION is alſo uſed for driving a nate; that is, when 

| ſome ſhorter note a: the beginning of a meaſure or bali 
meaſure is followed by two, three, or more longer note, 
before another ſhort note occurs, equal to that which oc⸗ 

caſioned the driving, to make the number even: —e. f. 
when an odd crotchet comes before two or three mi 
nims, or an odd quaver before two, three, or more 
crochets. En oo oor eo er bod oo 
In /yncopated, or driving notes, the hand or ſoot is taken 
up, or put down, while the note is ſounding. 


or firike, in Medicine, a deep and fudden ene: 
wherein the patient continues without an) ſenfidle y 
motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration : and is ſeized with à 2 
ſweat over the whole body, and all the parts turm 7 
and cold, as if dead. 10, Too great an 


exceſſive £7 
& c.—2 


ing their dec 141 


in perſons who have taken ſomething t 
or coagulates the blood. —5?, 
or polypuſes of the heart, worms, &c. 
In very numerous, crouded afſemblies, 
fall into fyncopes, merely through the 

air they breathe, - Some women are 4 
upon the ſmell of mulk, civet, &. 1 nomie. 
For ſyncopes, many give volatile ſpirits, an amon- vr 
Heurnius recommends treacle-water, and pic of bl 


eo le ſometim's 
Log wick, implie 
Iſo liable to them 


ter; and Etmuller the volatile ſalt of vipers, ame 


4 


$YN 


ammonisc; 


1 YMIA. | | . n 
om e ee denotes an eliſion, or retrench- 
l one or more letters, of ſyllables, from a 
ment, 
* 40 ts virdm, for virbrum; and mnanet alta 
5 
"ate repos tor repoſitum. 


eyNCRETIST 8, 


; oral perions who from a variety of diſcor- 
2 lang. aber in philoſophy or religion, form a 
_ 75 mprehenſive and pacific ſyſtem, with a view of 
Undo the ſeveral parties who maintain ſuch opinions. 
7 men, as they are called, of every perſua 
bo pe be comprehended under this denomination, 

ic Syncretiſis 
The Plane 23 for they conſidered Plato 
"he fupreme oracle of philoſophy, and yet would by 


no means ſuffer Ariſtotle to be treated with indifference 


contem | hf 3 
Men 05 theſe two famous Greciah ſages; ind to com- 


ine into one ſyſtem. derate pt 
e in hole et of teaching and in the 
opinions they adopted, followed the modefn Platonic 
ſchool, of which Ammonius was the 


ic doctors, 
a diſputing, favoured the Peripatetics. But, after 


all, theſe reconciling Platoniſts were chargeable with 

8 
ee and followed, without either reflexion or 
reſtraint, the extravagant dictates of their wanton ima 
nations. The CALIXTINS, who, in the cloſe of the 
Lk century, endeavoured to promote union and 
concord among Chriſtians in the heathen churches, were 


220, &c. vol. iv. p. 1 

SYNCRISIS, . 4 Word uſed by the chemical writers 
to expreſs a concretion, or coagulation of any thing, 
effected by a ſpontaneous, or violent reduction of a 
liquid ſubſtance to a ſolid one, by a privation of the 
humid, | 


SYNCRISMATA, a ſort of ointment of the nature of the 


acopa, in uſe among the ancients. _ | 

SYNCRITICA, a name given by ſome writers to ſuch me- 
dicines as are of a coercive and aſtringent quality, whe- 
ther uſed externally, or given internally. 

SYNDESIS, formed of cue, I bind together, a word uſed 
by the ancient phyũcians to expreſs a binding, or ſtraight- 
ening 

SYNDESMO-Pharyngei, in Anatomy, are faſciculi of muſcu- 
lar fibres, very diſtinctly inſerted by one end along the 
ligaments, by which the ſuperior cornua of the cartilago 
thyroides are contieted to the extremities of the great 
cornua of the os hyoides. From thence they run backward, 
and meet at the linea lb. | | 

SYNDESMOSIS, in Anatom, a connection of the bones, 
called alſo $YNNEUR 0515. | | | 85 


MENT, The word is cue which fignifies a join- 

ing together. 5 3 

In grammar, fyndeſmus is uſed for a conjunction. 

SINDIC, in Government and Commerce, ati officer in divers 
countries, enttuſted with the affairs of a ity, or other 


cording to the exigency of the caſe. 
from the Greek ovyJvog z which ſignifies the ſame. 
| YI is appointed to anſwer and account for the 
Con 6 of the body; he makes and receives propoſals 
* © advantage thereof; controuls and corrects the 
Ungs of particular perſons of the body ; or, at leaſt, 
| e their correction at | 
e ſyndic is, at the ſame time, both the agent and cenſor 
01 tie community, 
e. as the univerſity, 
their Hadics; and ſo 
Ir 
wie 18 alfo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſolicit ſome 


common affair, where g 5 ; 
pens aeg og th ſeveral 8 
ils 


tor, who fai 
e Cie magi 


| ndic. 
ere are four Indies choſen every year; the 85 of 


h civil and 
Fa ; all come 
the /mdicate 


that 
Choſen 0 . , \ k 
n Ont o the 2 of twenty-five, 


eleq 


or. IV. N 


oil of amber, kd; ſometimes, bleeding. 


formed of guyrpws, I compare or reconcile, 


towards the cloſe of the fifteenth | 


t; and they propoſed to reconcile the jarring | 
Theſe moderate philoſo- 
original founder. | 
Their ſect was for a long time held in the utmoſt vene- | 


ticularly among the myſtics; while the ſcho- | 
5 pt all ſuch as were infected with the 


and follies; they fell into the moſt childiſh | 


alſo called Hyncretiſis. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 


SYNDESMUS, in Anatomy, is fotrietimes uſed for a L1G4-| 


community, who calls meetings, makes repreſentations 
and ſolicitations, to the 2 magiſtracy, &c, ac- | 


The word is formed from the Latin ſyndicus; and that | 


a public meeting.—[n effect, | 
Almoſt all the companies in Paris, | 


companies of arts and trades, have | 
have moſt of the cities of Provence 


among the ſeveral cteditors of the fame | 


SYN 


SYNDROME, £w$opn, the contourſe, of cmbiästlolt, 
of ee. in any diſeaſe. 5 
SYNECDOCHE, Sen, formed of cuνν,Bνͤt, I take 

together, in Rhetoric, a kind of figure, or rather trope, fre- 
8 orators and poets, whereby the whole of a 
ing is put tor a part of it, or a pact for the whole: aud 
becauſe a thing may be conſidered as a whole, in three 
diffeterit reſpects, which logicians call an univerſal, eſ- 
ſential, and integral whole, there are fix kinds of fynecdo- 
the + by the firſt the genus is put for the ſpecies : thus 
virtue in general is ſometimes uſed for ſome particular 
part of virtue, arid every creature, Mark xvi; 1 5, de- 
notes every rational creature: by the ſecond the ſpecies 
is put for the genus; thus bread denotes any fort of food: 
by the third, the eſſential whole is put for one of its 
parts, that is either for the matter or form : by the fourth, 
the matter or form is put for the whole being; 
thus ſilver and gold are uſed to ſignify money made of 
thoſe metals: and by the fifth, the whole of any material 
thing or quantity, whether continued dr diſcrete, is put for a 
part of it: thus the Roman empire is called the world, 
and our Saviour ſays he ſhould be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth, Mat. xii. 49, meaning 
part of the firſt and third day, and the whole ſecond day; 
and by this kind of Hynecdoche, the plural number is 
Tometimes put for the ſingular, as Mat. xxvii. 44, com- 
pared with Luke xxiii. 39: by the ſixth kind of Hnecdo- 
che, part of any material thing or quantity is put 2 the 
Whole of it, as the foof for the houſe, ſails for ſhips, &c. 
and thus alſo the ſingular number is put for the plural, 
and a number leſs than the real number is uſed for any 
round number. Ward's Or: vol. 1i. p. 2, &c. | 
SYNECHES, in Medicine, is the name of a fever of the 
next degree to the intermittent: it alſo ſeems to be ſome- 
thing of kin to thoſe, and is called the continent, or remit- 
ting feuer. It is a continuai fever in regard to duration; 
though nibt in degree, continuing many days together 
without intermiſſion: but then it has its dimirivtions and 
augmentations, ſometimes regular, ſometimes irfegu- 
lar, though no true intermiſhons. Allen's Synop- 
= | OA 5 „ 
SYNECPHONESIS, or SYMPHONES1$, in Grammar, a 
coalition, whereby two ſyllables are pronounced as 
one 1 3 | 
It is mich the ſame thing as the syNALOEPH4A, or 
ynereſis. J 5 
SYNECTICON, à word üſed by tlie old writers to expreſs 
the proximate cauſe of a diſeaſe; called alſo the cauſa 
continens, and always remaining cloſely united with the 
diſeaſe, GE Nb na” 
SYNEDRIN, or SyNEDRION. See SANHEDRIN, 
I INEMMENON.' e. See Nl. 
,SYNERGASMA, formed of guy, and epyatouar, I work, 
a word uſed by Libavius, and ſome other authors, to ex- 
pteſs any operation in chemiſtry, The operations are 
bh this author divided info two claſſes, the energetic, 
and preparatory : the firſt producing ſuch bodies as are of 
power to act on others as menſtruums, to cure diſeaſes, 


but being neceſſary preparatives to them. | : 
{ SYNERGISTS, formed of ouynpyeia, co-operation, in Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory, a name given to thoſe whoſe doftiine was 
almoſt the ſame with that of the sEMIPELAGIANS, and 
who denied that God was the only agent in the conver- 
fion of ſinful man, and affirmed, that man co-operated 
with divine grace, in the accompliſhment of this ſalutary 
purpoſe. The friends and diſciples of Melancthon adopt- 
ed expreſſions of this kind, in deſcribing the nature of 
the divine agency in man's converſion ; but the Lutherans 
| conſidered this repreſentation as ſubverſive of the true 
and genuine doctrine of their maſter, relating to the ab- 
ſolute ſervitude of the human will, and the total inabilicy 
| of man to do any good action, or to bear any part in his 
own converſion. Os HRS = 
;SYNESTIC, formed of oungyui, 1 render confitent, is ſome- 
times applied by phyſicians to expreſs the. ſtools when 
firm, and of a conſiſtence; ſuch as to make them remain 
in their ſhape, in oppoſition to liquid ones. 23h 
SYNGENESLA, in Betary, the nineteenth claſs of plants, 
with hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe ſtamina are naturally 
formed into a ſingle regular congeries. | 4 ar 
This claſs comprehends fix orders, viz. pelygamia equalis,: 
including ſuch plants as have compound flowers, of 
which the florets are all hermaphrodite ; of which there 
are ſorty- one genera, diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have li- 
gulate compound flowers, of which there are nineteen, 
and ſuch as have tubuloſe compound flowers, of which 
there are twenty-two z polygamia ſuper flua, including ſuch 
plants as have the florets of the diſk hermaphrodite, and 
thoſe of the radius female, of which there are thirty-ſix 
genera, 2 into tubuloſe, comprehending 
J K 
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and the like; and the others producing no ſuch things, 
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eight: polygamia fruſtranea, including Tuch plants as have 


| the florets. of the diſk hermaphrodite, and thoſe of the only opens. 3 e mou 
SVN GNOME, Ewſvoun, in Rhetoric, the ſame with 66 
ith co, 


radius neuter, of which there are ſeven genera, all ra- 
diate : polygamia neceſſaria, including ſuch plants as have 
the flowers of the diſk male, and thoſe of the radius 
female, of which there are fourteen genera, moſt being 

radiate : polygamia ſegregata, including ſuch plants as have 
many partial cups contained in the common calyx, which 
' ſeparate and ſurround the floſculi z of which there are ſix 
genera, diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have four floſculi m 

each partial calyx, ſuch as have many floſculi in the 


- 


| ſame, and ſuch as have one floſculus : and monogamia, in- 


cluding ſuch plants as have Gmple flowers, of which there 
are ſeven genera. See FRUCTIFICAT1ON and ORDER, 
The fyngene/ia expreſſes the ſame claſs of plants with the 


compound flowered plants of Ray, and others. The ge- 


neral characters of the claſs are theſe. | © 
The cup is the crown of the ſeed, and ſtands on the ſum- 
mit of the germen, The flower conſiſts of one petal, and 


has a very narrow and Jong tube placed upon the ger- 


men: this is either tubular, ligulated, or naked. 


The ſeeds are, in the different genera of this claſs, of a | 


very different appearance at the ends. Some are crown- 
ed with a downy matter, compoſed of a great number of 
{ſingle ſhort filaments, placed circularly, or otherwiſe, on | 
the head of the ſeed. In ſome the downy matter is radi- 
ated in others it is ramoſe, or branched ; and in ſome it 


is ſupported on a pedicle, while in others it ſtands imme- | 


diately on the ſeed. In ſome genera the ſeeds have no 
down at all, but have a ſmall corona, formed of what 
was originally the cup of the flower: this is permanent, 
and divided uſually into five ſegments. In ſome genera 
the ſeed is wholly naked, having neither any down, nor 
this crown of a cup. | | 

The ſexes of the plants of this claſs are very variouſly diſ- 
poſed, and it is owing to this that there are among them 
ſeveral different kinds of flowers. The tubulated flower 
is called an hermaphrodite flower, when it contains both 


the ſtamina and piſtil. It is called a male flower, when | 


it contains only ſtamina without any ſtigmata, It is 
called a female flower, when it contains a ſtigma and no 
ſtamina. And there is ſtill another ſort of flower, called 
neutral, among this claſs of plants ; theſe have neither 
ſtamina, piſtil, nor ſtigma, nor indeed any other part of 
fructification. Theſe ſeveral kinds of flowers are, in the 


deſcriptions of the genera, called ligulated, campanu- | 


lated, &c. from their ſhape. A flower compoſed of a 
great number of theſe ſmall flowers is called floſcular, or 
floſculoſe flower; each of theſe, from their being ſmall, 
and only making up a part of a general flower, being 
called a floſcule. The common receptacle of the fructi- 
fication in the floſculous flowers contains always ſeveral 
floſcules;z and in the various genera the diſk, on which 
theſe are received, is either concave, convex, plain, glo- 
| boſe, or, finally, pyramidal. This receptacle 4s called 
by ſome thalamus, | 5 5 
The eſſential character of a floſculous flower conſiſts in its 
antheræ growing together into a cylindric body, and pro- 


ducing a ſingle ſeed, which ſtands under the receptacle | 


0 


of the ſeparate floſcule. 


Tt is very remarkable that Plumier has no genus of com- | 


pound flowers. Tournefort, though he had not the aſ- 


ſiſtances of the later obſervations on the ſtamina and | 


antheræ to guide him, yet has fixed very natural gene- 
1 in the claſs of the fyngene/ious, or compound flowered 
plants. 5 | 
Vaillant made more obſervations on the nature of the 
flowers of theſe plants, titan any one who went before 
him, and the only error herun into, was the making too 
many genera. Pontedera has rendered the method of this 
_ claſs very eaſy and clear, though he found it very confu- 
ſed. Linnæus. Letts cer 
SYNGENESIA is alſo the name of the tenth order of 
the claſs MONOECIA, and of the thirteenth order of the 
DIOECIA. : | 


_ SYNGNATHUS, in /tbyology, the name of a enus of 


fiſhes, of the order of nantes and claſs of amphitia; the 
characters of which are theſe : the coverings of the 
gills are on each ſide compoſed of a thin and ſingle bony 
lamella; the head is oblong and compreſſed, the jaws 
are cloſed up at the ſides; and the mouth is only ca- 
Pable of opening at the extremity of the ſnout, which is 
cylindric, and covered by the lower jaw: the body 
is long and very flender ; the ſhape is ſometimes round- 
ich, but more uſually angular. There are no belly fins. 
The ſpecies of this genus, enumerated by Artedi, are 
four, and by Linnæus ſeven; ſuch are the pipe. fiſb, hippo- 
camps, ophidion, typhle, & e. The name fngnathus is 
' of Grecian orig, god is formed of the word guy, which 
in compoſition ſignifies the ſame as the Latin con, tope- 


eight genera, and radiate, of which there are dwenty. | 


SYNGRAPH. See Cnitocrapm 
SYNNAS, or SYNNADIUM marmor, in the wy; 


have called it by an epithet, expreſſing thoſe wart 


SYNNEUROSIS, formed from guy, with, and epo, n 
in Anatomy, a kind of articulation, or junQture of the 


SYNOCHA, in Medicine, the name of a 


of the limbs; and oſten with anxieties, {:ghings, and 


leſsneſs and toſſing about in the bed, with wildneſſes in 


are uſually very painfully felt during the whole time of 
the diſeaſe. The ſeventh day generally brings on a crils 
in this diſeaſe, which in young people is ulually by a, 


little exerciſe ; and eſpecially ſuch as have had any habi· 
tual evacuation of blood ſtopt upon them. It is more 
frequent in the ſpring and autumn, than at other fer- 


tomed exerciſe, diinking large quantities of ſpirituous 


temper, is uſually brought on by omiſſion of uſua 
- ings at ſpring and autumn, and other ſeaſons, W f 
pre e of accuſtomed hxmorrhages by the noſe, an 


 Progneſlics in it. The fynochal fever, in itſelf, is ſeldon 


rid of. The critical kxmorrhage is kn 


ed by a remarkable perturbation of mind, 


ther, and -f, @ jow. It is given to this fiſh from that 
CN 3: y 2 * 


[ 
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remarkable ſtructure of its mouth, b 5 LE as i 
made to grow together, and the ber 4 Jaws ins 


SESSION. 


Ancients, the name of a ſpecies of marble uſed iu d of th 
buildings of the Romans. It is by ſome confound? | 
the docimenum marmor, with which the temple | e 
ter, erected by Adrian, was built; but this job ky 
ſince that elegant marble was always character 3 Nn 
tectly white, without blemiſh ; and this was aw, 1 : 
ted, and clouded with black, inſomuch that Wan ue 


chi. 


ons, maculoſa ſynnas. 


bones. 
The Hynneureſis is reckoned a branch of the svurhrg 

and is when the bones are connected together by als 
ment; as is the os femoris to the os iſchium, and ft 
patella to the tibia: and in all the joints defgned fr 
motion. | 

ſpeci 
of which authors diſtinguiſh two kinds, te RY 
the compound. The fimple {znecha is very rare in Our 
parts of the world. The compound one is a mixed di, 
eaſe of the Hnechal and ordinary continued ſever, and ha 
been called by ſome the putrid FEVER, and „noch puniig 
by the ancient medica} writers. | 

Signs of it. The ſynocha always ſeizes people at once with 
a violent heat, without thoſe ſhiverings which fiequeny 
attend the firſt attacks of other fevers. It is attended 
with a violent thirſt, an univerſal languor, and laſluge 


ſuffocative difficulties of breathing. Acute and violent 
pains are felt in the head, with a tumid redneſs of the 
face and eyes, noiſes in the ears, vertigos, and eternal reſt. 


the thoughts. The urine from the firſt is red and pelly. 
cid; it rarely admits of any breaking, or depoſits aiy f- 
diment before the fourth day, then it frequently precigi- 
tates a reddiſh matter. There is generally an obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, and ſpaſmodic tenſions of the back and limbs 


hzmorrhage of the noſe, in older by profuſe ſweats. | 
The perſons moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are thole of 
plethoric habit, who eat high-ſeaſoned feods, and ule 


ſons. 5 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are principally violent and unaccuſ 


liquors, long watchings, immoderate paſſions, violent 
ſweatings from hot medicines, and ſudden cooling the 
body when very hot, by drinking large draughts of col 
water, or other weak liquors. All theſe occaſon the fe- 
ver, by affecting the plethoric habit of the per on; but 


this, which is the general and original baſis of * > 
| ect 


by ſup- 


y ſtoppages of the menſtrual, or hzmorrhoidal eva 
ations. | 


hen the criſs bafe 


attended with any great danger ; and w oe 


pens by proſuſe ſweats, or by an hemorrhage, 0! yy 
ſeventh day, there is no fear of any ill accidents: I 
this time paſs without a criſis, and the congeſtions a 
young perſons are uſually thrown into a violent p — 1 
and older ones into ſoporous affections ; and © 

ſome caſes, where the criſis comes regular 
morrhages, there is danger from their being = 
quantity, and too much impairing the ſtreng 
patient. There mult be great caution, ® 
aſſuaging this hæmorrhage, if that be 
ſince, when it is imprudently done, 
terrible obſtruQtions in the viſcera, and hec 
and cachectic complaints, that are very d 


on by a ſtricture and itching of the noſe, . 
in the head, a redneſs of the eyes and face, au 
in the ears. Very frequently, allo, b 
happ® 
the peculiar ſymptom of the hemorrhage, . affe 
as often, when it is by ſweat. Often theſe and in 1 
of blood from the noſe on the fourth de "enainl be 
caſe, if nature be not diſturbed, there V taribel 
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habe e abdut the breaſt preſage an unhap- 
une Other very bad ſymptoms, alſo, are involun- 
_ great reſtiefineſs, no relief from ſleep, and 
; earance of livid, or brown ſpots. The thick 
the Me blood, in this fever, makes 1t very eaſily paſs 
8 continued fevers and hectics; and ſometimes, 
po the criſis does not come on at the nt 9 
dee appear clouds in the urine, it appears afterwards on 
day. 5 
2 1 75 | Bleeding is always neceſſary in the firſt 
mw of this fever, before the ſigns of coction appear in 
cor ere 3 by nitrous and acid medicines, as the juice 
of knot to theſe muſt be added reft, and a frequent 
dunking of warm and weak liquors. The bowels, if 
much bound, mult be gently looſened by an emollient 
elyſter ; and after the criſis, ſome gentle purgativ=s mult 
be given to clear the primæ viæ. Bleeding is not to be 
ordered after the ſigns of coction appear in the urine, ſor 
it olten prevents the critical hemorrhage, and renders 
the patient ſoporous, or delirious; and in the compound, 
or putrid /yn:cbal fever, the patient is not to be blooded 
at all, Volatile ſalts are given by ſome in this caſe, but 
improperly, for 
cha, * hen occaſion cachectic tumors. Sympto- 
matic quinſeys often attend this diſeaſe, and are to be 


ta 


relieved by gargariſms, rendered aſtringent by an admix- | 


ture of terra Japonica, or the like medicines 3 and in 
this particular caſe, wine is to be more cautiouſly forbid 
than at other times. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 267. 
BYNOCHUS, Lv oe, denotes a continent fever, which 
proceeds, without any remiſſion, to the end, and is eithe: 
of the ardent or putrid kind. See FEVER. PRs 
SYNOD, formed from cuvodog, convention, aſſembly, com- 
pounded of ow, with, and odog, via, way, in Aſtronomy, 
a conjunction, or concourſe, of two or more ſtars or 
planets, in the ſame optical place of the heavens. 

SyN0D, SYNODUS. in Church Hiſtory, a council; or a meet- 
religion. 85 A 

Of theſe there are four kinds; viz. | 
General, or @cumenica', where bilhops, &c. meet from 
all nations. | | | | TE 

Theſe were firſt called by the emperors, afterwards by 
Chriſtian princes; till in later ages the pope uſurped to 
himſelt the greateſt ſhare in this buſineſs, and by his le- 
gates preſided in them when called. 


National, where thoſe of one nation only come together, 


to determine any point of doctrine or diſcipline. 
The firſt of this ſort which we read of in England, was 


that of Herudford or Hertford, in 673, and che laſt was 


that held by cardinal Pole, in 1555. 


Provincial, where they of one only province meet, now 


called the convocation ; ane | | 
Dizeſan, where thoſe of but one dioceſe meet, to en- 


force canons made by general councils, or national and | 
bpioxincial /ynods, and to conſult and agree upon rules of 


diſcipline tor themſelves. Theſe were not wholly laid 


alide, till by the act of ſubmiſſion, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 


it was made unlawful for any ſynod to meet, 
| authority, | | 


but by royai 
See COUNCIL and CONVOCATION. + 


DIN0D3, Provincial, in the G:vernment of the Church of Scot-| 

land, ate compoſed of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries, of which | 
all. The members are a miniſter and a 
ruling elder out of cach pariſh. Theſe /ynods meet twice 


there are fiſteen in all. 


a year, and chuſe a moderator, who is their prolocutor. 
The acts of the /ynods are ſubject to the review of the 
general alſembly, which is the dernier reſort of the kirk 
of Scotland; and conſiſts of commiſſioners from preſby- 
Ras. royal burghs and univerſities, A preſbytery of 
x 8 miniſters, lends two miniſters and one ruling 
2 preſbytery of between twelve and eighteen 
mgm rec and one ruling elder: of between eighteen 
modi a ſends four, and two ruling elders ; of 
oY J-tour, ſends five and two elders; every royal burgh 
wp ” elder, and Edinburgh two; every univerſity 
1 de commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter. The general 
; DT ons once a year, in the month of May, and 
ninth purpoſe,” 
oy 8 | ur pole. 
— or SYNOD1ES, were pecuniary rents (com- 
J ot two ſhillings), paid to the biſhop, or archdea- 


C . . N 
1 the time of their Laſter viſitation, by every pariſh 


prie 
They were thus ca 
ecautle, ancient] 
dioceſan ſynods 
ometimes alſo d 
PROCURAT1O 


led, becauſe uſually paid in ſynods ; 
Y, biſhops uſed to viſit and hold their 
at once. — For the ſame reaſon, they are 


Ns. 


Mutt i inci 1 
ions made in the provincial or dioceſan ſynods, 


the ſe venth day. | Complaint of an 


the ſeverith day, and | 


ſter this the violent emotions of the blood are 


they are always attended with mif | 


enominated ſynodalica ; but, more uſually, | 


were ſometimes called Gndil, which were tequited 
in many caſes to be publiſhed in the pariſh churches: 
SYNODALES teſtes was an yarns anciently given to th. 
urban and rural DE ANs; from their informing againſt, and 
atteſting, the diſorders: of the clergy and people in the 
epiſcopal ſynod. | | 
When theſe ſunk in their authority, in their ſtead roſe 
another ſort of /ynodal witneſſes, who were a kind of im- 
panelled Jury, conſiſting of a prieſt, and two or three 
laymen, tor every pariſh; though, at length, two for 
every dioceſe were annually choſen ; till; at laſtz the of- 
fice came to be devolved on the church-wardens. 
Some think our queſtmen; who are aſſiſtahts to the 
church-wardens, were called fiJe/men, quaſi /y14ſmen., 
See SIDES-mern, and QUEsST-men, | 
SYNODALE inſtrunientum, a ſolemn oath, or engagement, 
that theſe ſynodical witneſſes took: as our church- wars 


SYNIJDICAL, Zuvotizzs, ſomething belonging to 4 
the abſent prelates and churches; or even thoſe general 
In the collection of councils ate abundance of heſe 

SYNUDICAL month is the period or interval of time; wherein 
Kepler found the quantity of the mean fprnidical MONTH; 
This period is alſo called a LUNATION 4 in regard, in 


dens now are ſworn to make juſt preſentments. 
SYNOD. 
SYNODICAL it es are circular letters written by ſynods to 
ones directed to all the faithful, to inform them of what 
had paſſed in the ſynod. | | 
ſyno- 
dical epiſtles, = 
the moon, departing from the ſun at a ſynod, or con- 
junction, returns to bim again. | 
twenty-nine days, wwelve hours, forty-four minutes; 
three ſeconds, eleven thirds, | 
the courſe hereof, the moon puts on all her phaſes, of 
appearances, | | 


SYNODIES. See SYNODALS, 
SYNOD's men, teſtes ſynodales. 


See SyvNODALES, and 
S1DES-men. pl 


| | SYNUDON, or @rxovon, in Ichthyology, a name given 
ing or aſſembly of eccleſiaſties, to conſult on matters of | 


by ſeveral authors to a fiſh caught in the Mediterranean, 
and more commonly known by the name of DENTEX: 
It is a ſpecies of sp AR Us, in the Linnzan ſyſtems _ 
$YNODONTIDES, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and ſaid to be taken out 
of the head of the fiſh, called by them /ynodontes, the den- 
_ tex of the moderns. | e | k 
SYNOECIA, Lv, in Antiquity, a feaſt celebrated at 
Athens, in memory of Theſeus's having united all the 
petty communities of Attica into one ſingle common- 
wealth, the feat whereof was Athens; where all the aſ- 
ſemblies were to be held. | 
The feaſt was dedicated to Minerva; and, according to 
the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, it was held in the month 
% ²˙ A ˙·˙¹ ͤ on 7 | 
SY NUN YMOUS, SyYnNONYMUs, is applied to a word 
or term that has the ſame import, or ſignification, with 
another. Some ſevere critics condemn all uſe of Hyno- 
nymous terms in the ſame period; but this is o con- 
demn all antiquity : ſo far is the uſe thereof from being 
vicious, that it is frequently neceſſary; as ſynonys 
mas contribute both to the force and clearneſs of the 
expreſſion. If the firſt word ſketch out the reſemblance 
of the thing ir repreſents, the ſynonym that follows is, 
as it were, a ſecond touch of the pencil, and finiſhes the 
image. | | %%% Dog 
Indeed, they muſt be uſed with great diſcretion and 
ceconomy. The ſtile muſt be raiſed and brightened, 
not ſtuffed or loaded, with /ynonymous terms. They 
mult be uſed as ornaments, and to render the expreſ- 
| fion the more forcible, without making a ſhew of 
the riches thereof, or heaping ſynonymas on ſyno- 
. nymas. RIS „ | 
But, though ſynonymous words in ſome caſes may be 
laudable, Hnenymous phraſes are inexcuſable: the reaſon 
is, that two /ynonymous phraſes keep the mind at reſt; 
and let it flag and languiſh. | „ 
The perplexity in the writings of the ancients, ariſing 
from the uſe of ſynonymous, as well as homonymous 
terms, is very great, when they uſe the ſame word as the 
name of two different things. The whole value of the 
accounts they have left us is loſt, by our not being able to 
diſtinguiſh which of the two they mean. 
The great ſource of this confuſion has been in the love 
of ſecrets in medicine, which prevailed as ſtrongly among 
the ancients, as it does among the moderns, In order to 
conceal the remedies they uſed, they often gave them new 
names, and often (which was worſe) uſed for them the 
names of other things. | | 
Thus they called the pine-tree itea, the univerſally re- 
ceived name of the willow, and ſo in many other in- 


ſtances ; from which we have, at this time, the ſame word 
| in 


* 


* 


SYN 


id uſe in different authors, as the name of different | 


things. 2 | 
Galen gives a preſcription for baldneſs, in which almoſt 
all the ingredients are called by names wholly diffe- 
rent from thoſe that the reſt of the world knew them by 
at that time, and by that means paſſed” upon the vul- 
gar for new diſcovered metlicines. The bay-tree is 


there called ladonis; the beat) amorphon brephos, from 


the ſtory of its young .cubs being ſhapeleſs till licked 
into form by the mother bear: the ladanum, or labda- 
num, is called apotragopogon, becauſe of being gather- 
ed from the beards of goats; and the adarce 1s called 
pericalamitir, from its being found concreted about a 
reed, 15 ; | i 

The compoſition of Philo, called cholice, given in the 


| ſame author, is thus given in the ænigmatical manner 
by the ſame means. The more learned and ingenuous 


people of theſe ages deteſted this idle practice, and gave 
all things their common names; but as the abſurdities of 
one man will generally find followers in others of the 
ſame ſtamp, though the phyſicians diſcarded the practice, 
the ſucceeding race of chemiſts, famous for their love of 
ſecrets, continued and improved it to ſo great a degree, 


that were their writings of any value, it would be wholly 


impoſſible, in many of them, ever to arrive at the au- 


| thor's meaning. 


The Arabian writers have fallen more into the uſe of ſyno- 


nyms, and that in a more erroneous manner, than any | 


other authors. 


SYNONYMISTS, among the Botanical Writers, ſuch as 


. 


have employed their care in collecting the different 
names, or ſynonyma, uſed by different authors, and re- 
ducing them to one another. s 


SYNONYMY, SYNONYMIA, formed from cu, with, and 


oro, name, in rhetoric, a figure whereby ſynonyms, or 
ſynonymous terms, that is, various words of the ſame, 


or nearly ſimilar ſignification, are made uſe of, to amplify 


the diſcourſe. 


Such is that paſſage in. Cicero, Abiit, evaſit, effugit, 


erupit. He went off, he eſcaped, he run away, &c. 


This figure ſometimes adds force to an expreſſion by en- 
Tivening the idea; and it often promotes the harmony 


and juſt cadence of a ſentence, which otherwiſe would | 


drop too ſoon, and diſappoint the ear, 


$SYNOVIA, or Sixovia, in Medicine, a term uſed by Pa- 


racelſus, and his ſchool, for the nutritious juice proper 
and peculiar to each part. | 

Thus they talk of the fynovia of the joints, of the brain, 
Sc. Others uſe /ynovia for the gout, and other diſ- 
eaſes in the joints, ariſing from a vice in the nutritious 
Juice. 


Others reſtrain the term to the ouſing out of the nu- 


joint. | 
0 Helmont defines ſynovia a kind of tranſparent mu- 


cilage, like ſeed, ſuch as iſſues from the legs of a calf 
upon cutting off the feet. See MUCILAGINOUS glands. 


SYNTAGMA, Turrayha, the diſpoling, or placing, of 


þ 7 


Y. AX, Lunat, in Grammar, the conſtruction, or 


8 


things in an orderly manner. 


connexion of the words of a language into ſentences or 
phraſes. Gs | 7 
F. Buffer more accurately defines ſyntax, the manner of 
conſtructing one word with another, with regard to the 


tritious juice through a wounded part, eſpecially at a 


| 


SYNTERICE, denotes that branch 
concerned in preſerving health. <> 
SYNTEXIS, Lurrnbs in Medicine, an 8 
colliquation, of the ſolids of the body; ſu umi, . 
ly happens in atrophies, inflammations *s frequen. 
ee _ wherein a fatty * * 
matter is voided with the e nen A einde 
erde Ct dr fool, SC. 
THENA, a term uſed by Paracel. ;. 
apoplectic, or epileptic diforder, abend Expreſs 
_gtiping: pains in the bowels, This is NG. vio 
SYNT HESIS, Cuyhnoig, formed from o with mortal. 
paſitis, compoſition, or the putting of ferand thi . 
ther: as in making a compound medicine of ky toge. 
ple ingredients; &c. See Coupo N everal fm. 


of medicine wh 


1 to analyſis. | 
n the /ynthe/is, or ſynthetic metho; 4 
by reaſons drawn 1 principles bett th ta 
or e and propoſitions lormerly rr th 
- . y ng 
r e ng y a regular chain, till we come to the em. 
Such is the method in Euclid's EI. 
| monſtrations of the ancient e wes . 
ceed _ definitions and axioms, to prove ou 
| _ c. and * thoſe propoſitions proved, to Prove 
This method we alſo call coupoSLw)ox, in ones 
to analyſt; or reſolution. Bs * 
>YNTHESIS, in Grammar. See SYLLEPg1S, F 
SYNTHESIS, in Surgery, an operation whereby divided pat 
are reunited ; as in wounds, fractures, &c. 8 
SYNTHETIC, or SyXTRHETICAL, is a term given t 
that part of chemiſtry, which, after the analytical te 
miſtry has taken bodies to pieces, or reduced them 10 
their principles, can, from theſe ſeparated Principles 
either re- compound the ſame body again, or Cri 
the mixtures of the principles of one or more Rite in 
various manners, form a large ſet of new productions, 
2 would have been unknown to the world but @ 
_ -h ſuch productions are brandy, ſoap, glaſs, ard 
Synthetical chemiſtry, taken in the ſtrict ſenſe for the re. 
| compoſition of bodies from their own principles, is raher 
of philoſophical, than of ordinary ufe. This however is 
not eaſy, except in a few caſes, nor are we to imagine, 
becauſe it may be done in ſome, that nature has taken 
this way to compoſe them; her method of cempsſiion 
of bodies is a new ſubject, and worthy a diligent in- 
quiry. Shaw's Lectures, p. 169. 1 
SYNTHETIC method. See SyNTHEs1s, and Marhob. 
SYNTHETISMUS, a word uſed in chirurgical writings 
to expreſs the four operations neceſſary to the reſtitution 
of fractures, which are extenſion, coaptation, repoſition, 
and deligation, or the buſineſs of bandage. _ 
SYN TONUM &diatonum, in muſic. See GENUs. 
SYNTROPHIC, formed of ow, and reo, I nur, an epi- 
thet uſed to certain diſeaſes, which grow up with the 
patient. Of this kind is the epilepſy, which oſten 
rſt ſeizes the perſon in infancy, and continues grov- 
ing up with him, and increaſing in ſtrength 3s be 
does. | 55 wg | 
SYNULOTIC, a word uſed by ſome writers in the fame 
ſenſe as EPULOTIC. _ os 


different terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules of |SYNUSIASTS, SyNnusIasT#, LZuwouoiange, formed from 
grammar. | | | 


make them agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, | 


Some authors, as M. Vaulegas, &c. confound ſyntax 


with ſtyle ; but there is a real difference, 


The office of Hntaæ is, to conſider the natural ſuitable- | 


neſs of words with reſpect to one another; in order to 


&c. | | | ; | 
To offend in any of theſe points, is called to offend 


againſt ſyntax : and ſuch kind of offence, when groſs, is | 


called a SOLECISM; and when more flight, a BAx- 
BARISM. 


what materials are with regard to a building. How well 
prepared ſoever they may be, they will never make a 
houſe, unleſs they be placed conformably to the rules of 
architecture. It is, properly, the ſyntax that gives the 
form to language; and it is that on which turns the moſt 
eſlential pact of grammat. AS | 
There are two kinds of ſyntax; the one of concord, wherein 
the words are to agree in gender, tiumber, caſe, and per- 
ſon. The other, of regimen, or government z wherein 
one word governs another, and occaſions ſome variation 
therein. See ConcorD and REGIMEN. 


SYNTENOSIS, a word uſed by anatomiſts to expreſs an 
. articulation of the bones when they are connected, as | 


* 
. 


the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the toes, only by « tendon, 


"The ſeveral parts of ſpeech are, with regard to language, | 


4 


| 


ov, with, and sci, ſubſtance, a ſect of heretics, who 
maintained that there was but one nature, and one inge 
ſubſtance, in Jeſus Chriſt. | PLS 
The Synufia/ts denied, that the Word aſſumed a body 1 
the womb of the virgin; but held, that part of ihe di 
vine Word, being detached from the reſt, was there 
changed into fleſh and blood. —Thus they taught that 
Jeſus Chriſt was conſubſtantial to the Father, nt only 
= ” his divinity, but even as to his humanity, and ver] 
ody. _ = 
SYNYMENSIS, a word uſed by ſome chirurgical wits to 
expreſs a conjunction of two bones by means of 2 meM- 
brane, as the bones of the ſinciput are connecled to tho 
of the forehead in young children. e 
81 PH AR, a word uſed by ſome naturaliſts in the = 
ſenſe as exuviæ, to expreſs the ſkins which many? 
caſt off at certain times. Thus the ſnake, yew 
newt, and all the caterpillar tribe, part with Met 
during the time they remain in that ſtate. he lie 
SYPHILIS, is a term uſed, by ſome writers, for 
venerea, or pox. „ 5 a 
Some derive it from c cum, with ; and p, ds ſro 
amicitia, love, or friendſhip; becauſe it ages ther 
the infeQious intercourſe of lovers in c 11 
will have it come from the name of a ſhepher „ Hoe 
| who was remarkably afflicted with this (ue uy 


ition. 


SYNTHESIS, in Logic, denotes a branch of METHOD. | 
. » Oppo. 


bliſhe, | 


_ — PA —ꝛMʒ 2 2 — —— 2 


—— ca, „ 


— G 2 88 


— 


as — «*s «as. £©c..Ml om „ „ — —vw® oo» 


aut 5 | 
amous Italian phyſician, who uſes it for 
7 which he wrote upon that dil- 


erer, divers 
Fracaſtorius, 
the title of 2 
tem er. 


„ Sirhox. See SIPHON, 
err, W in Antiquity. See SIREN, 
SYRIAC Bible, fee Ei auer. 

SYRIAC WY 12 LARGY ACT. 

; EAR. by 

| SyRIAC year lee Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Ae- 

SYRIACUS 2 authors, Re petrified ſpines of the 
thy ne called by us the Few-ſtones, and petrified 
a from their likeneſs to an olive in ſhape, and called 
0 5 : 

jents fecelitbus. ö 

b W e Beere opinion, that this fone Was good 
It 1 che gravel and ſtone; but Aetius limits its efficacy 
again Tra t caſe, which is that where the ſtony mat- | 
” 1104 ed in the kidneys and ureters; but he frankly 
ter , 125 51 is of no power to diſſolve or break the ſtone 
con | 


in the bladder. 
This is contrary | 
| rhe, 1 have carried its virtue ſo far, as to pre- 
hen rubb ; ; | 
ar ee rubbed on the groin and perinæum, it 
will break the ſtones concreted within, and bring them 
ay in pieces by urine. . 
belief, is 1 given us by Pliny. 
editions the words ſtands thus, 


to the doctrine of Dioſcorides, and the 


In moſt'of the common 
lingentium frangit calculos; 


pies have it ungentium; and the word /in- | 
bat al the et Nen by dividing the two perpendicular 


pentium is only ma 
wb in the letter Lo 
15 4 Pliny makes it a compoſition of equal 
arts of finopis and ſandyx; and Aetius gives it as 
th name of a collyrium, uſed in many diſorders of the 
eſes, ; So 3 1 
GA, the pipe-tree, in Botany, ſee LILAC. | 
lanes f 3 muſical inſtrument formed of reeds or 
pipes of different length, joined together. The figure of 
it frequently occurs on medals. See Pax. . 
SYRINGE, formed from cups; or Hrinæ, pipe, an in- 
ſtrument ſerving to imbibe, or ſuck in, a quantity of any 
fluid; and to ſquirt or expel the ſame with violence. 
The fringe is made of a hollow cylinder, as ABCD 
ed with a little tube at the bottom EF. In this cylinder 


is an embolus K, made, or at leaſt covered with leather, 
or ſome other matter that eaſily imbibes moiſture ; and fo 


may paſs between the one and the other. 
If, then, the little end of the tube F be put in water, and 


vity left by the embolus; and, upon thruſting back the 


embolus is thruſt down with 
one veloity. „ 
his aſcent of the water the ancients, 


the greater force, or the 


ligibly, attribute it to the 
the ſurface of the fluid. 


eing no longer acounterbalance to the air incumbent on 


Hringe. 


ter aſcends in it on the fame principle, as in the com- 
mon ſucking pump; whence it follows, that water will 
not be raiſed in a ſyringe to an height exceeding thirty- 


wo or thirty-three feet. 
Mes are of conſiderable uſe in medicine 
j them clyſters are adminiſtered : injections of mediei- 
val waters, &c. made into wounds, &. They alſo ſerve 
t0 inject coloured liquors, melted wax, &c. into the veſ- 
ſels of the 
ture, amen &c. thereof. For a figure of Anel's 
"ge and probe. See Tab. Surgery, fig. 20. 
f . Minge is an inſtrument, that 
1 wk condenſation of air. In order to underſtand 
15 * theſe reſpects, it will be 1 to explain 
on uttion of its embolus or piſton. AB 
aal %, fig. 76.) repreſents a ſmall cylinder of ' braſs, 
5 wh fourth of an inch thick; and of fuch 3 diameter 
0 move 


vPUon, but ſo cloſe as not to admit a thin paper between it 


hors of note vſe the term; particularly 


but more conſonant to reaſon and ex- 


ed to powder, and mixed in water, 


This, though too groſs for | 


uſed by ſome authors in the ſame| 


(Tab, VII. Hydraulics, and Hydroftatics, fig. 75:) furniſh-| 


filling the cavity of the cylinder, as that no air or water 


the embolus drawn up, the water will aſcend into the ca- 
embolus, it will be violently expelled again through tlie 


fame tube EF: and {till with the greater impetus will | 
the water be expelled, and to the greater diſtance, as the 


who ſuppoſed a 
5 attributed to nature's abhorrence of a vacuum: 

ut the moderns, more teaſoriably, as well as more inte]- | 
preflure of the atmoſphere on- 


For, by drawing up the embolus, the air left in the ca- 
Vity of the cylinder muſt be exceedingly rarefied; ſo that 


the ſurface of the fluid; that prevails, and forces the 
Water through the little tube, up into the body of the | 


In effect, a Heringe is only a ſingle pump, and the wa- 
and ſurgery. | 
arts of animals, to ſhew the diſpoſition; tex- | 
is uſed both in the rare-| 


D Tab. VII. 


up and down in the /yringe without inter- 


% 
- 


* 


SYR 


ſame bigrieſs, and of the ſime thread; but with this dif. 
ference; that at the end C, a piece of bladder is tied on, 
Which makes a valve, ſo fixed as to ſuffer all the air 
coming in the direction DC to paſs by, but to ſtop all 
that endeavours to paſs from C to D. The rod of the 
Hringe whoſe end is repreſerited at R, (fig. 77.) has a 
piece like a bell PP J% with ſmall holes through its 
upper part, and a female ſerew at bottom, to receive the 
end D of the ſcrew of fg. 76. That piece being ſcrewed 
in, as repreſented by the ſmall letters abt d, there muſt 
be another cylindric piece gg whoſe diameter is about 
3s of an inch ſmaller than the other ſerewed on to 
Cor c: ſerving for two uſes, the one to preſerve the valve 
at C, from being damaged againſt the bottom of the fro 
ringe by its thickneſs, and the other (which is its princi- 
pal uſe) to preſs a ſoft oiled leather ff againſt ab. This 
leather will never fold upwards for want of room be- 
tween AB and the fides of the /yringe, but will ſpread 
againſt them and AB, ſo as to drive all the air before it 
(which air is alſo ſtopped by the valve at C) forward 
through the noſe of the /yringe into any place where it is 
intended: to be driven. But when the rod is drawn up, 
as the leather / folds eaſily about the ſmaller cylindric 
plate gg, the air will eafily, paſs by to fill the ſyringe 
that way, as well as through the valve in the ditection | 
dc. When the fyringe is made uſe of for ſucking, you 
muſt only invert the piece ABCD, ſo as to ſcrew the 
end C with its valve into the bell PP with the ſoft oiled 
leather // between; and then the reverſe will happen of 
what has been juſt mentioned: for then in driving down 
the piſton, the air from any veſſel coming into the h. 
ringe will flip in the direction 41, 5 between the bell 
and ſides of the fyringe (the leather ff not being on now) 
and alſo through the valve piece, and the holes near 
PP: but in drawing up the valve will ſhut, and the lea- 
ther // will apply cloſe to ab, ſo as to admit of no external 
air to-go back into the /yringe, In both caſes, whether 
of injecting or exhauſting air, ſuch a double- ſcrew as 
ABCD (fig. 76) with its valve is to be uſed ; but with 
the valve towards the rod in ſucking; and the other way 
in forcing, that no air injected into any thing may return 
into the Hhringe. Deſag. Exp. Phil: vol. ii. p. 391. 
SYRINGTTES, a ſtone mentioned by Pliny, and deſcribed 
as being always full of cavities. Some have ſuppoſed 
this author meant the oſteocolla by this name; but it is 
more probable, that he meant the ſtone we now call 5 
ringoides, or the pipe-ſtone: 9 HESTON 5}: 
SYRINGOIDES dais, the pipe. ſtone, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the name of à very beautiful foſſil ſubſtance, of which 
there are ſeveral different kinds. The tubuli morini, or 
eaſes of ſea worms, lodged in any ſolid ſubſtance of 
the foſſil kind, conſtitute what is called the lapis ſyrin- 
Ss HOU BONE 5 8 
The moſt frequent kind is made of the eommon matter 
of the ludus Helmontii, or ſeptaria, with tubuli of diffe- 
rent kinds and dimenſions in it; but the moſt beautiful 
ſort is that made of the bottoms of ſhips, old boards, or 
piles of wood; which; having been long in the ſea; have 
been pierced by the ſea worms, which have made their 
ſeveral burrows, and left their ſhells behind in them: the 
whole of theſe ſubſtances becoming afterwards petrified, 
is found in form of wood, with all the knots, veins, and 
other characters, but wholly of the hardneſs. of ſtone. 
This is uſually of a blackiſh colour, and the pipes being 
of a pale yellow, the - whole makes a very elegant ap- 
fe,, MON Sk £446 . * 
Our clay-pits about London afford alſo a ſyringoides of 
this kind, but the earth there abounding with the matter 
of the common vitriolic pytites, that ſubſtance by degrees 
gets into the pores of the wood, and the whole feems a 
maſs of pyrites with theſe pipes lodged in it in different 
directions. This has been called by authors pyrites y- 
- rinpoides. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p G 6. 


1 * . * 


F 
SYRINGOPFOMY, in Surgery, a term uſed for the cutting 


+ #4 wo > 


5 


* 


1 6 W. has a ſere w at the top and bottom of the 


STRM VDA, a name given by che aneients in general to a 
unn 29914 9K 8 Nin een ret certain 


| — Hrups, and chologogue, phlegmagogue, /yrups, 
cc. 


weight of dry ſugar-candy to make them into a /yrup of 
a juſt conſiſtence, for keeping without candying or fer- 


_. refining, the accidents of the weather, &c. Hence, there- 


peel, &c. ſhould have twice their own weight of ſugar 
added to them, and be kept cloſe covered in the | 
gentle heat of a balneum Maria, till the ſugar is difloly- | | 


certain root, ſaid to be of the radiſh-kind, and to be fre- 
uently uſed to provoke vomiting. _ | ; 
Some Live made it alſo the name of a ſort of viand, pre- 


pared of honey, the fine fat of animals, and other ingre- 
dients, which was the ptize beſtowed at one of the Spar- 


tan games: others have uſed it to expreſs a purging | 
potion made only of ſalt and water, or plain brine. I he | 


Egyptians frequently purged themſelves with this radiſh- 
juice and falt, which operated gently both upwards and 
downwards, and theſe potions were called by the ſame 
name Hyrmæa. Tae | x 1 
SYRMAA, Tognata, in Antiquity, was uſed as a deſignation 
of the games at Sparta, the prize in which was ovguaia, 
or a mixture of fat and honey. 5 FE 
SYRMASMUS, a word uſed bo the antient medical wri- 
ters to expreſs a gentle purging of the ſtomach or bowels, 
either by ſtool or vomit. It had its name from /yrmea, 
a word expreſſing a medicine that aQed in this gentle 
manner. _ | Ry | 
SYRUP, SYRUPUs, or SIRUP us, in Pharmacy, an agreeable 
liquor, or compoſition, of a thick conſiſtence, made of 
Juices, tinctures, or waters of fruits, flowers, or herbs, 
boiled up, in order to preſerve it from ſpoiling, by fer- 
mentation, or otherwiſe, with ſugar or honey. 
Menage derives the word from the Arabic, el/chorab, po- 
tion; formed from the root ſcherebe, to drink, —Others 
derive it from the Greek, cg, I draw; and oro, juice. 
Eſthius, from Zupia, and oro; in regard theſe kind of li- 
' quors were much in uſe among the Syrians, a very 
delicate people. According to D'Herbelot, the words 


ſprup, and ſherbet or ſorbet, come both from the Ara- | 
bic, ſcharab, which fignifies any kind of drink in the | 


general. | | 

There are various kinds of fyrups denominated from 
the various fruits, &c. they are extracted from, or 
from their virtues ; as ſyrup of violets, of elder, of worm- 
wood, of poppies, &c. emetic fyrups, lienteric and anti- 


Syrups, which were formerly looked upon as medicines 
of conſiderable value, are at preſent regarded chiefly as 
vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, and are uſed 
for ſweetening draughts, juleps, or mixtures, and for re- 
ducing the lighter powders into boluſes, pills and elec- 
taries. But as all theſe purpoſes may be anſwered by 


the ſimples v Rur alone, there is little occaſion for any other. 


There ſeems to be no part of pharmacy, in which the 
writers of diſpenſatories have more erred than in their 
directions about the making of Hyrup; which ſeems the 
more ſtrange, becauſe this part is particularly eaſy. 
The whole of the buſineſs of Hyrup- making may be, how- 


ever, reduced to a few ſhort and eaſy rules. As firſt, it | 
is matter of experience that aqueous infuſions, decoc- | 


- tions, or ether aqueous liquors, require twice their own 


menting. | | | 
This rule, by direCting the uſe of ſugar-candy, fixes 
the conſiſtence of Hrupi in an exaQter manner than any 


Way elſe, becauſe all ſalts require a determinate propor- 
tion of water in cryſtallizing ; ſo that ſugar, in the form | 


of candy, contains always one certain proportion of wa- 
ter, while different kinds of ſugar may hold more or leſs 
aqueous matter, according to their different manner of 


fore, all ſuch infuſions for ſyrups as are of a delicate or 
deſtructible colour, which is impaired by boiling, ſuch 


as violets, clove July flowers, &c. and all ſuch infu- | 


fions as contain any volatile parts, which would eva- 
porate by a boiling heat, as thoſe of cinnamon, orange- 


ed 2 to haſten the ſolution, ſhould be reduced to 
powder. | "ob 
Secondly, the decoctions of all ſuch vegetable ſubſtances, 
as loſe no valuable parts by boiling, may be boiled down 
to the proper conſiſtence with their own weight of ſugar, 
the two being firſt clarified together with be whites of 
eggs in the uſual way: but if the ingredients here contain 
any unCtuous, or balſamic parts, whereon their medicinal | 
virtues depend, let the ſugar be added from the very firſt, 
and boiled along with tbe ingredients; aſterwards ſtrain- 
ing and clarifying it, before it be near the conſiſtence of 
2 ſup. This rule is founded on the property in ſu. 
gar of diſſolving teſins and oils, ſo as to make them inti- 
mately mix with water, | TB 
| Thirdly, all vegetable 


», 


of lemons, oranges, cc. are firſt to he filtered, and then 


1SYSTASIS properly only denotes the conſiſtence of 


ices are to be thoroughl puri- | 
hed, before they are boiled into /yrups, Thus the e * 


SYS 


clariſy without a beginning fermentatian. 
they muſt firſt ſtand a day 15 two, 1 7 ch ore 
paſs through a flannel ; after which theſe Fi they vi 
into ſyrup with an eighth part leſs than twice ty 
of ſugar; that is, with one pound twelve * e 
gar to a pint of the juice, on account of Pony af fy 
omewhat ſaccharine themſelves. And wines eit bein 
Rice muſt be made into Hrupt with the wo Mie. 
5 haw's n 205. ne Juantiy, 
OYRUP, balſamic. See TINCTURE of zal 
SYRUP of . See BUckTHoRy, Jo of Ta, 
SYRUP of ginger. See GidcRR. | 
This Hrup may be made by infuſing two 
ed ginger in two pints of boiling water for twe 
hours. After the liquor has been ſtrained and uten 
for ſome time to ſettle, it may be poured off 1 +; | 
more than double its weight of fine powdered i Linde 
ſolved in it. This Li's is ſometimes of uſe Fy phe 
flatulency. . 
SYRUP of marſtmal . See MARSHMIALTLOw. 
The lubricating virtues of this ſyrup, may be fopplied þ 
adding to the common /yrup a ſufficient quantity of 
6 cilage of 27 yin 0G ; Ts 
SYRUP pedtoral, ſyrupus pectoralis, a new for = 
Pele bes in the cog joker er 
tended to ſtand in the place of the ſyrup of meg 
hair, and ſome others of that kind. It is to be 20 
thus: take leaves of Engliſh maiden-hair dried fo 
ounces, liquorice four ounces, boiling water Fre pin 
ſteep the ingredients for ſome hours, and afterwirg 
ſt:ain off the liquor; and when it is made clear by ſet. 
tling, add to it the neceſſary quantity of ſugar to mike x 
a ſyrup in the common way. SES 
SYRUP of poppy. See MtEconun. 
If twenty-tlive drops of laudanum be added to an ounce 
of the ſimple yr up, it willſupplythe placeof DIACODIVY, 
or the /yrup of poppies, and will be found a more ſafe and 
certain medicine. | | 
SYRUP of /affron. See SAFFRON. fn 
SYRUP, /imple, is made by diſſolving in water, either 
vie or without heat, about double its weight of fine 
ugar. p Bs | p | IL 
SYRUP of Sapor is an ancient medicament, the haſe where- 
of is apples, with juices of bugloſs, aniſe, faffron, &c. 
thus called from Sapor king of Perſia, who overcame the 
emperor Valerian, and who was ſuppoſed to be the in- 
ventor thereof. | £ AN 
SYRUP of ſugar, See SUGAR, 
SYRUP of ſulphur, See SULPHUR © 
SYRTITES, in Natural Hiftory, is uſed by ſome author 
as the name of a gem of a very beautiful appearance, in 
the ſubſtance of which are interſperſed faint ftars of 2 
ſaffron colour. „ 8 5 
SYRUS lapis, a name given by the writers of the middi 
ages to a foſſil, ſeeming to be the ſame with the Tu. 
REUS of Pliny. „FC Eng 
SYSSARCOSIS, compounded of ow, with and can, 
Fleſh, in Anatomy, a particular ſpecies of the kind of att 
culation, called alſo sv E sis. 1 
The ¶Y/arcuſis is a natural union of two bones, by mens! 
| baſh or muſcles: ſuch is that of the os hyoides, and om. 
ata. ö Re | 
efides the uſe of this word to ſignify a kind of articuli 
tion of the bones, by means of fleſh, when the mulcts 
ate extended from one bone to another; it is allo uk 
by ſome chirurgical writers to expreſs a method of am 
wounds of the head when the cranium is laid bare, 3 


a contraQtion, by means of promoting the granulatiNt 
as it is called, or growth of new fleſh, F aulus Kb, 
neta uſes it alſo to expreſs a preternatural genen 0 
fleſh about the veſſels and coats of the telics, which 


ſometimes the caſe in a ſarcocele. 


thing, as of a ſyrup. or ointment ; but authors . 
it alſo in a different ſenſe, Hippocrates under 719 
it a collection of humours about the palate; ® ry 
times expreſſes by it a contraction of any Pi" 
body from. an uneaſineſs, or ſenſation of pain. 1 
SYSTEM, Hema, formed from our, compoptron, 1 
general, denotes an aſſemblage or chain of Pee een 
coneluſions: or the whole of any doctrine, * pe 
parts whereof are bound together, and follow or deb 
| on each other. 1 [ Te n Of 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, a „item of philoſophy 3.7, 
motion; a fem of fevers, &c. Divine eme. 
abundance of Jyfems of grace; abe Hehn en v e 
ate ſcience, and predetermination, are inen 
plain that of grace. e alkali 


made into Hrapt without boiling, sceonding to the firſt |. 
rule; but the Juices of mulberrcs and the Ik 1 


e, will not f 


A 


Among phyſicians, ſome follow the „Mien uy 
acid; — that of the four qualities, 66: Pr qui 


Ounces of bruit. 


vehicle for giving medicines to perſons aflied with 


the interſtice between the lips of the wound too wide for | 


_o(<c  .,.. = Qo = ww, ws no. 


n 
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|  Ellites about Jupiter 


SYS 


| ward account 
. 050 ſyſtem is 


h f ; 
ſendus greeted; followed by Epicurus, Lueretius, 


that ol ton's doArine of colours, M. Leib- 
be. ö — * ſome diſcourſes of M. Juſſieu, in the 
nitz 5 fr ON f Sciences, to ſhew, that there are bodies 


held deſtructive to religion. Gaſ- 


Academy ot to be deſtroyed by any natural agents, 
whoſe 8 to the tem of Gaffendus: 17/40 


are wy ents and obſervations are the materials of ems; 


n infinity are required to build one. 
grs TEM, in Aſtronomy, 
ion of a certain order 
arts of the univerſe 3 
the phenomena 
A notions, Changes, &cc. 5 
Oi ' hore peculiarly called the em of the 
{ometimes the folar | ory PS E ok 
and hypotheſis have much the ſame fignification ; 
| 55 hypotheſis be A ny particular em; 
re general hypotheſis. 9 
8 le 3 indeed, furniſh another diſtinction: 
ot hypotheſis, fay they, is a mere ſuppoſition or fiction; 
ther on im 
7 the firmeſt ground, and raiſed by the ſe. 
fert rules: it is founded on aſtronomical obſervations, 
| and hyſical cauſes, and confirmed by geometrical de- 
nſtrations. | 1 
The moſt celebrated ſyſtems of the world are the Ptolemazc, 


and arrangement of the ſeveral 
whereby aſtronomers explain all 


world, and 


and the Copernican; to which may be added, the Tycho-]- 


ue; the ceconomy of each whereof is as follows. 
drs TEM, Ptolemaic, places the earth at reſt, in the centre 
of the univerſe 3 and makes the heavens revolve round 


the ſame from eaſt to weſt, and curry all the heavenly | 
bodies, ſtars, and planets, along with them, in twenty- | 


four hours. | 


For the order, diſtances, & c. of the ſeveral bodies in | 


this em, ſee Tab. V. Aſtron. fig. 92. | 
al afſerters of this em are Ariſtotle, Hip- 
parchus, Ptolemy, and many of the old philoſophers, 
followed by the whole world, for a great number of ages, 
and long adhered to in divers univerſities, and other 
laces, where free philoſophizing was excluded; but the 
ate improvements have put it out of all countenance ; 
and we do not even want demonſtration againſt it. 
SySTEM, Copernican. See COPERNICAN lem. 
SYSTEM, the ſolar, of planetary, is uſually confined to nar- 
rower bounds ; the ſtars, by their immenſe diſtance, and 
the little relation they appear to bear to us, being reputed 


no part thereof. It is highly probable, that each fixed | 
ſtar is, itſelf, a ſun; and the centre of a particular /y/-| 
tem, ſurrounded with a company of planets, &c. which, 


in different periods, and at different diſtances, perform 
their courſes round their reſpective ſuns; and are en- 
lightened, warmed, and cheriſhed, thereby : hence, we 
have a very magnificent idea of the world, and the im- 
menſity thereof: hence, alſo, ariſes a kind of em of 
ems. | | | 5 
eplanetary em, deſcribed under Co ERNI AN, is the 


molt ancient in the world. It was the firſt, that we know of, | 


introduced into Greece and Italy by Pythagoras; whence, 
for many ages, it was called the e. /yſtem. It was 
followed by Philolaus, Plato, Archimedes, &c. but loſt 
under the reign of the Peripatetic philoſoph 
pily retrieved above two hundred years ago, b 
Pernicus; whence its new appellation of Copernican /y/- 
tem. For the œconomy of 
thereof, Tab. IV. Aſtron. fig. 
TSTEM, Tychonic, was taught 
ane, who was born A. D. 
earth to be fixed in the centre 0 
ment of ſtars, and that all the ſtars and planets revolve 
round the earth in twenty-four hours ; but it differs from 


the Ptolemaic SYSTEM, as it not only allows a menſtrual 
Motion to the moon 


1540. It ſuppoſed the 


a and Saturn, in their proper periods, 
ut it makes the ſun to be the centre of the orbits of 
me, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in which 
Wo: 7 are carried round the ſun in their reſpective years, 
a r= on revolves round the earth in a ſolar year; and 
. e Planets, together with the ſun, are ſuppoſed to 


Tevolve round the earth! F bag 
pothefin was fe _y av in twenty-four hours. 'This hy 


ns embraced it. It was afterwar 
montanus and others, 
ot tie earth on its ow 
ton round the ſun. 
Partly falſe, is called 
order and economy 


s altered by Longo- 
who allowed the diurnal motion 
n axis, but denied its annual mo- 
This hypotheſis, partly true and 
the Semi-Tychonic 2 For the 
of the Tychonic /y/em, ſee the 


iron. fig. 94 


ſcheme ; 
drs7% R 


kor moſt things on his tem of the 


ancient item of atoms; which was 


denotes an hypotheſis or ſuppoſi- | 


or appearances of the heavenly bodies, | 


agination than reaſon ; a hem is| 


p till hap- 
y Nic. Co- 


this Miem, ſee the ſcheme | 
;; 8 | 
bt Tycho Brahe, a noble 


f the univerſe or firma- | 


round the earth, and that of the ſa- | 


arraſſed and I that few per-| 


„ 


— 


of religion, frotiwhich the poet is never to tecede. E-; gl.. 
Having made his choice either in the heathen my- 
thology, or in Chriſtianity,” he muſt keep the two apart, 
and never mix ſuch different ideas iti the fame poem: 
Thus, after invoking Apollo and the Muſes, he müſt bid 
adieu to the Ianguage of Chriſtianity; and not confound 
the two tems. The fabulous ſtyle, indeed, is the richer 
and more figurative; but a pagan god makes but à mi- 
ſerable figure in a Chriſtian poem. 'The'/3/2e## of poetry, 
Bouhors obſerves, is itſelf wholly fabulous and pagan. 
SYSTEM, in Muſic, denotes a compound interval; or an 
interval compoicd, or conceived to be compoſed; of ſe- 
veral leſs intervals. Such is the o#ave, &c. 
'The word is borrowed from the ancients; who call a 
ſimple interval, D1asTEM, and a compound one „item. 
As there is not any interval in the nature of things, ſo - 
we can conceive any given interval, as compoſed of, or 
equal to, the ſum of ſeveral others: This diviſion of in- 
tervals, therefore, only relates to practice; ſo that a 45 : 
tem is properly an interval which is actually divided in 
practice, and where, along with the extremes, we con- 
ceive always ſome intermediate terms. See IN TER VAL. 
The nature of a tem will appear plain, by conceiving 
it as an interval, whoſe terms are in practice, taken ei- 
ther in immediate ſueceſſion; or the ſound is made to 
riſe and fall, from the one to the other, by touchin 
ſome intermediate degrees; ſo that the whole is a Her 
or compoſition of all the intervals between one extreme 
and the other. ; | | 
Syſtems of the ſame magnitude, and, conſequently, of the 
ſame degree of concord and difcord, may yet differ in 
reſpect of their compoſition ; as containing, and being 
actually divided into, more or fewer intervals; and when 
they are equal in that refpect, the parts may differ in 
magnitude. Laſtly, - when they oni of the ſame parts, 
or leis intervals, they may differ as to the order and diſ- 
poſition thereof between the two extremes. i . 
There are ſeveral diſtinctions of ems; the moſt re- 
markable is into concinnous and inconcinnous. 3 
SYSTEMS, concinnous, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch parts as 
are fit for muſic; and thoſe parts bert in ſuch an order 
between the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, 
from one extreme to the other, may have a good effect. 
SYSTEMS, inconcinnous, are thoſe, where the ſimple inter- 
vals are inconcinnous, or ill diſpoſed betwixt the ex- 
tremes. 5 5 
SYSTEMS, again, are either particular, or univerſal. 
SYSTEM, univerſal, is that which contains all the particu- 
lar /y/tems belonging to muſic ; and makes what the an- 
cients call the DIAGRAMMA, and we the SCALE of 
muſic. | 1 
Ti ancients alſo diſtinguiſhed fy/ems into perfect and 
imperffect. The diſdiapaſon, or double octave, was reck- 
oned the perfect em; becauſe within its extremes are 
contained examples of all the ſimple and original con- 
cords; and in all the variety of order wherein their con- 
einnous parts ought to be taken; which variety conſtitutes 
what they call the Hpecies, or figures of conſonances. All 
the Ae leſs than the diſdiapaſon, were reckoned im- 
perfect. 


| 


The double octave was alſo called f/lema maximum, and 
immutatum; becauſe they took it to be the greateſt ex- 
tent, or difference of time; that we could go in making 
good melody; though ſome added a fifth to it, for the 
greateſt em; but the diapaſon, or ſimple octave, was 
reckoned the moſt perfect, with reſpect to the agreement 
of its extremes; ſo that how many oCtaves ſoever were 
put into the greateſt em, they were all to be conſti- 
tuted or ſubdivided the ſame way as the firſt : ſo that, 
when we know how the octave is divided, we know the 
nature of the DIAGRAMMA Or SCALE; the varieties 
whereof conſtituted the genera melodiæ, which were 
- ſubdivided into ſpecies. ,  _ | | 
SYSTEMATICAL gualities, a tern uſed by Mr. Boyle to 
expreſs ſuch qualities as are alſo called eo/mical, and do 


"IE; 


ſelf, but on its being a member of this general ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, in which capacity it is ated upon by 
agents unperceived by us, which oceaſions great changes 
in it. 3 . 
SYSTEMATISTS, in Botany, thoſe authors, whoſe works 
in this ſcience ate principally employed about the ar- 
ranging plants into certain orders, claſſes, or genera. 
See BOTANY: | | | | 
SYSTOLE, from oveexacw, to contratt, in Grammar, de- 
notes the ſhortening of a long ſyllable. | | 
SYSTOLE, cr in Medicine, the contraction of the heart 
of an animal; whereby the, blood is driven out of its 
ventricles into the arteries, to be diſtributed throughout 
the body. | 


The /y/tole of the heart is well accounted for by Dr. 


* 


u, in Poetry, denotes a certain hypotheſis, or ſcheme | 


Lower ; who ſhews, that the heart is a true , he 
: | | fibres 


not depend on the nature and conſtitution of the body it- 


\ 
* . 
_ 
% 
. 
* 


VE E WA 


Fires whereof are aQted on like thoſe of other ;muſeles, | 


by means of certain branches of the eighth pair of nerves 
"roy into it,, which bring the animal ſpirits from the 


Yain hither. . By a flux of theſe ſpirits, the muſeular 


fibres of the heart are inflated,. and thus are ſhortened 3 


the length of the heart diminiſhed, its breadth or thick- 


neſs increaſed, the capacity of the ventricles cloſed, the | 


tendinous mouths of the arteries dilated, thoſe of. the 


_ veins 8 by means of their valves, and the con- 
| fo 


tained juice 
And this we call gv5oan, or the contraction of the heart 


rcibly expreſſed. into the orifices of the ar- 


the oppoſite ſtate to which is called. the draſtole, or dila- 


tation of the heart. 


he French anatomiſts have diſputed, whether the heart 


is ſhortened in its Mole, though all allow that jt is then 


of the heart to the left through the lungs, to which it | 


ſtraitened. Hiſt. de I Acad. des Science 1731. 

Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that, the inter- 
coſtal muſcles, and diaphragm, contribute to the Mole, 
by opening for the blood a paſſage from the right ventricle 


could not otherwiſe paſs : by which means, the oppoſi- 


' Boerhaave, on the contrary, makes the tele the vio- 


tion the blood contained in that ventricle muſt neceſſa- 
rily have made to its conſtriction, is taken off. 

Lower and Drake make the /y/ole the natural ſtate or ac- 
tion of the heart; and the diaſtole, the violent one. 


lent, and the DIASTOLE the natural ſtate. ' 


SYSTREMMA, a word uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs a 


collection of humours forming a hard tumor, or tuber- 


dle, in any part of the body; called alſo ſometimes /y- 


3 rophe. 


7 i 


SYSTYLE, in 4rchitefure, that manner of placing co- | 


lumns, where the ſpace between the two fuſts conſiſts of 


two diameters, or four modules. See IN TERCOL U- 


NIATION. | 


8YXHINDEMEN, or S1XHINDEMEN, a term purely 


> 


Saxon, literally ſignifying fix hundred men, or men 
worth ſix hundred ſhillings a- piece. See HIN DENI. 


SYZYGY, yzygia, formed from guguyia, which properly 


* 


Hgnifies conjunclio, in 4/ironomy, a term equally uſed for 
3 VVV WEEN 


wo 


dratures, the addition of gravity is to the Le Qua. 


Add, that theſe ſeveral irregularities are not. equal in each 
_ ſy=y8y, but are all ſome what greater in the conjundien 


ee 


— 


tlie, conjunction, and oppoſiti. | | 
lun ju 5 | Oppoſition, of 3 planet wt 
On the phenomena and circumſtat 
Peer part of the lunar theory depend. de 
For, 1, It is ſnewn in the phyſical aſtron e Mooy, 
force which diminiſhes the ravity of th wa that th 
Jyzygies, is double that whick increaſes t Ot 
tures z, ſo that, in the /yzygies, the gravi 2 Ur, 
from the action of the ſun, is diminiſhed}. e b 
is to the whole gravity as 1 to 89, 36; Fat Tap Which 
þ 


as bs gs h T1962 .Q | bran, 
2. In the /zygies, the diſturbing force ;« 5: 
diſtance, of the moon from Wow: I CireQy uch 


the cube of the diſtance of the earth from che, 5 


at the /yzygies, the gravity of the moon toward 
receding from its centre, is more diminiſh en 
cording to the inverſe ratio of the ſquare of ch than a. 
from that centre. e een © Ciltage 
Hence, in the motion of the moon, from the f,. 
the quadratures, the gravity of the moon e 0 
earth, is continually increaſed; and the Wen ** 
nually retarded in its motion; and, in the . Conti. 
the quadratures to the /yzyg1ies, the moon's von v. 
tinually diminiſhed, and its motion in its orbit 5 © 
rated> i - 5. „ ale. 
3. Farther, in the /yzygies, the moon's orbit or « 0 
round the earth, is more convex than in the quadray „ 
for which reaſon the moon is leſs diſtant from rr 
at the former than the latter. When the moon is 45 
ſyzygies, her apſides go backwards, or are retroprade, 
When the moon is in the /yzygies, the nodes move in 
tecedentia faſteſt z then flower and flower, till the s 
come at reſt when the moon is in the quadratures. 
Laſtly, when the nodes are come to the ſzypies, the in 
clinatian of the plane of the orbit is the leaſt of al 


than in the oppoſition. See Dhy/ical cauſe of the Nox: 


* 
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Alphabet; the ſound of which is formed by a 
Sing expulſion of the breath through the 
mouth, upon a ſudden drawing back of the 


T. 


tongue from the fore part of the palate, with the lips 


| e-time open. | 

* the . and end of words, has always 
the fame ſound, nearly reſembling that of D, for which 
reaſon they are often put for each other; and Quintilian 
even rallies thoſe who made e 
one indifferently ſor the other: as at, for ad, ſet for ſed, 
ha aud, &c. Ft 5 

The e ſound of 7 is that which occurs in the 
words take, temptation; but before an i, when followed 
by a vowel, it has the ſound of an obſcure , as nalion, 
ſalvation, except when s precedes t, as Chriſtian; and in 
derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 7 
The Tis one of the five conſonants which the abbot de 
Dangeau calls palatal : theſe five are, D, 7, G, K, and 
V; the four firſt whereof have the ſame relation to 
each other, as the labials B-P and VHF have; D, for 


inſtance, having the ſame relation to 7, that B has to 


P, and / to F. BR EE. Cs 
Ihe 7, the ſame author obſerves, is a letter of a ſtrong 
found; ſo that a feeble one cannot be heard before it. 
Hence, to form the ſupine of rego, the T of tum changes 
be g, and ſtrengthens it to the found of a c, fo that we 
ay reclum; as inthe pretecperfect tenſe rexi, which we 
pronounce rekſl, | 


Th has two ſounds ; the one ſoft, as thus ; the other hard, | 


as thing. The ſound is ſoft in theſe words, then, thence, 
tere, with their derivatives and compounds, that, theſe, 
Kc. and in all words between two vowels, as father ; 
and between r and a vowel, as burthen. In other words 


it is hard, as thick, thunder. Where it 1s ſoftened at | 


the end of a word, an e ſilent muſt be added, as breath, 
breathe. Johnſon. _ | NE | 
J is uſed as an abbreviature on ancient monuments, &c. 
for Titus, Titius, and Tullius. | 

T, among the Ancients, was uſed as a numeral letter, ſig- 
 nifying 160, according to the verſe | 


T quoque centenos & ſexaginta tenebit. 


| When a daſh. was at the top, thus T, it ſignified 160 | 


thouſand. 5 | | 

I with a kind of acute accent over it, denoted among the 
Greeks 300 z and if the accent was below it, thus T,, 

it denoted 300, oco. The t of the Hebrews ſignified 

5 and with two points fixed horizontally over it, thus, 

Us it ſignified goco. 985 3 | 

2 on the French coins, 
antes. . 

When the Roman tribunes approved of the decrees of 


the ſenate, 
5 


denotes thoſe that were ſtruck at 


a 
I, in Muſic, is 
: or pitch, 
in the Italian Au, 
gether. Ra WS 
It is alſo uſed to 
Hine, ſccundo, or the fipures 19, 29 
e firſt or ſecond l 
he letters T, t, or tr, 
nify a ſhake or trillo, 
Placed over the 


ſometimes uſed to mark the tenor part, 


added, to ſignify 


note on which the ſhake is to be 


N tre 


made; thns . | | | 
; thus E- or —þ= being an abbreviation of 


Tis ag 8 | | 
VII. c. mark, or brand, with which, by ſtat. 4 Hen. 


A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the 


any ſcruple of writing the | 


they teſtißed their conſent by ſubſcribing 


ſtands for TUTTI, all or alto- 


are oſten uſed likewiſe to Gg- |. 
to be made on any ſound, and are | 


TAB 


admitted ta the benefit of the clergy, ſhall be marked, 
on the brawn of the left thumb. 

T, or Tav, in Heraldry, is a kind of croſs-potent, or 
truncated ; found in all the armories of the commanders 
of the order of St. Anthony. Pa | 
Ihe azure 7, or Tau, is feen in arms above 400 years 
old. Its origin, according to ſome authors, is taken 
from the Apocalypſe; where the ſame is a mark that 
the angel impreſſes on the foreheads of the elect: others 
take it to repreſent a crutch, a ſymbol proper enough 
for this order, which was ſworn to hoſpitality. But the 
truth, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, is, that it is the top of a 
Greek croſier. J 

The biſhops and abbots of the Greek church wear it ſtill; 
and if it be found on the habit of St. Anthony, it is only 
to ſhew that he was an abbot. | 

T, in Surgery, is the name of a BANDAGE, ſo called on 
account of its figure. | | | 

TAAUT, or TrorrT, in Ancient Mythology, the name of a 
deity among the Phcenicians, and probably the ſame with 
the Egyptian Thoyt, or Hermes: his coſmogony has been 
tranſmitted to us by the Phoenician writer Sanchoniatho, 
whoſe account is preſerved by Euſebius, De Præp. Ev. 
lib. i. cap. 10. To him the Phcenicians aſcribe the firſt 
invention of letters. 7 | . 5 

TABA, or tabe-ſeil, in Modern Hiſtory, a name by which 
the Negroes, who inhabit the Gold-coaſt in Africa, de- 
ſcribe their king, whoſe power is very arbitrary, inſo« 
much that they regard him as a being L in nature 
to themſelves. | 0 

TABANUS, ox-fly, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, a 
genus of the diptera order of inſects; the characters of 

which are, that the mouth has a fleſhy proboſcis, termi- 

nated by two lips, and two awl-ſhaped palpi, placed 
ſideways, and parallel to the proboſcis. Linnæus enu- 
merates nineteen ſpecies _ | 3 

TABACCO. See Topacco. OR | 

TABARD, or TaBtRn, derived from the low Latin, ta- 

buarda, denotes a ſhort jacket, or coat, open on both fides, 

with a ſquare collar and hanging-fleeves. From the wear- 
ing of this garment, ſome of thoſe on the foundation of 

Queen's college, in Oxford, are called Taberdarii. 

From an inn in Southwark, whoſe ſign was the Tabard, 
afterwardschanged to the 'TaLBoT, Chaucer and his com- 
panion ſet out on a pilgrimage to the ſhrine of Becket at 
Canterbury; on which was founded his Canterbury Tales. 


TABARZET, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 


highly refined ſugar. 5 e | 
TABAXIR, and arundo TABAXIFERA, names by which 
ſome authors call the BaMBoo-cave. n. 

TABBY, in Commerce, a kind of thick ilk, uſually water- 
ed. It is manufactured like the common taffety, ex- 
cepting that it is ſtronger and thicker both in the woof 
and warp. Ten TIONS OE. 
The watering is given it by means of a calender, the 
rolls bee, are of iron, copper, or wood, which, 
bearing unequally on the ſtuff, render the ſurface there- 
of unequal, ſo as to reflect the rays of light differ- 
ently. | | 


3 r | TABBYING, tering, the paſſi ſtuff under a calen- 
mark the tenor, and has the words 1 Argued, ow; 2 wee ir Beg anne glace 


der, to make the repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a 
tabby. It is uſual to tabby mobairs, ribbands, &c. Tab- 
{ing is performed without the addition of any water, or 
ye: and furniſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong 
roof that colours are only appearances. 2 4 
TABELLA, or TABLE T, TABULARIUM, in Pharmacy, 
a ſolid kind of electary, or confection, made of dry in- 
gredients, uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat 
morſules, or ſquares, more uſually- called LoZRNORS, 
and ſometimes MORSELL1, TRO HES, &c, 
Powders, fruits, ſalts, &c.. are diſſolved with ſugar, and 
made into tabulæ, as thoſe of the juice of liquorice for 
colds, &. 2 1 | 


exe 
Vou Nr Cn of felony, ſave murder, and 


We haye cordial, /lomachic, aperitive, and hepatic tablets. 
9 F N Jallies 


T 


of Mſculapius, with this inſcription in Greek. Julianus 
being afflicted with vomiting of blood, and abandoned 


riſhed him for the ſpace of three days with honey, re- 
| ſtored him to his health: for which favour he came to 
return them thanks in the preſence of the people. Tables 


hung up in the temples by thoſe who had eſcaped ſhip- 


T 


 TARY, notarius : yet the two differed in this; that the 


inſtruments on paper, and in notes, or ſhort-hand; 


put the ſeals to contracts, and rendered them authentic. 


Paſquier obſerves, that the tabelliones at Rome were pub- 
lic ſlaves, appointed for the keeping of contracts made 
between private perſons. According to Loyſeau, a con- 


ties ſubſcribed it, i. e. they wrote at bottom, that they 
approved the contents; for ſignatures were not then in; 
uſe. LL | 
Quoniam tabellionum 2 in regno Anglia non habetur, | 
propter quod magis ad figilla authentica cred: eſt neceſſe, ut 
 eorum copia faeilius habeatur, ftatuimus, ut figillum habeant | 


7 


ry 


8 


palace of his preſence as the king of Iſrael, and partly to 
be the medium of the moſt ſolemn public worſhip, which 
the people were to pay to him. It was erected on the 
. firſt day of the firſt month of the ſecond year after the 
Iſraelites exodus from Egypt. Exod. xl. 2. 17. 26. 29. | 


The tabernacle was of a rectangular ſigure, chirty cubits 


Cumberland's reduction to Engliſh meaſure, fifty-five 
feet long, eighteen broad, and eighteen high. The two | 
ſides and one end were compoſed of broad boards, ſtand- 


bars, which run through rings or ſtaples in each of the 
boards. Each fide conſiſted of twenty of theſe boards, | 
and the end of eight. Both the boards and bars were 


_ .. fame metal. The foundation, on which they ſtood, con- 
_ liſted of ſolid blocks of filver, two under each board; 
each of which was about ſixteen inches long, and e e 


of theſe blocks was about an hundred; ninety-ſix of 
which were laid under the forty-eight boards, and the 
other four were the baſes of the columns that ſupported 
the veil or curtain, which divided the inſide of the taber- 


* cient faſhion of ſetting porphyry columns on baſes of 
White marble. | 


The tabernacle had four different coverings, or carpets, 


TAB 


fellies and broths are ſometimes reduced into a fort of | 
tablets, to be carried in the pocket, and called pra, te o 

Tabelle mans Chriſti are made of ſugar of roſes pearled. 
Tabellæ magnanimitatis are a ſort taken by feeble old men, 
when matched with young wives, to aſfiſt them in the 
aſfair of generation. 

ABELLA votive, in Antiguity, a name glven to certain 
tablets, which were hung up in the temples: for, ac- 
cording to an ancient cuſtom, which prevailed all over 
Greece, ſuch as recovered from any diſtemper uſed to 
write in a tablet the nature and ſymptoms of their te- 
ſpective maladies, and the remedies which had been moſt 
ſucceſsful, Thefe tablets Hippocrates is ſaid to have 
copied and followed when he firſt began to practiſe : 
and, if we believe Pliny (lib. vii. c. 37.), he learned 
from theſe the firſt rudiments of phyſic. 

A tablet of this nature was diſcovered at Rome, not 
many years ago, among the ruins of the ancient temple 


by men, the gods haſtened to his relief, and having nou- 


of a ſimilar kind, under the ſame denomination, were 


wreck, &c. I 8 | 
ABELLIO, TapuLaRivs, in the Roman law, a ſcrive- 
ner; a kind of officer often confounded with the No- 


notaries only drew up and kept the minutes of acts and 


whereas the tabelliones delivered them engroſſed fair, on 
parchment, in the full executory form. The ſame alſo 


The domeſtic clerks of theſe tabelliones, who at firſt | 
wrote under them, in procels of time came to be called 


notaries. | | 


tract written by a notary was not perfect, or obligatory, 
till the tabellio had written it fair: after which, the par- 


See Sid NATURE. 


non folum archiepiſcopi, et epiſcopi, ſed eorum officiales. 
ABERNA meritoria, among the eee Mars's hoſpi- 


tal, or a place where diſabled ſoldiers were maintained | 


at the charge of the government. 
ABERNACLE, TaBERNACULUM, q. d. a tent; among 


the Jews, was a kind of moveable chapel, ſo contrived | 
as to be taken to pieces, and put together at pleaſure, for 
the convenience of carrying it from place to place, du-| 
ring the migration of the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs| 
for forty years. It was erected by Moſes, in conſe- 


quence of the expreſs command of God, partly to be a 
3635+ 
long, ten broad, and ten high; or, according to Dr. 


ing u 5 z each board being about two feet nine inches 
broad, 


top by links or haſps, and on the ſides by ſive wooden 
overlaid with gold; and the rings and haſps were of tlie 


ed a talent, or about an hundred weight. The number 


nacle into two rooms. Hence ſome have derived the an- 


aſtened at the bottom by two tenons in each 
board, fitted into two mortiſes on the foundation; at the | 


T ArB 


thrown over one another. The fir | 
made of fine linen, richly embroidered 0 85 was 
cherubims, in ſhades of blue, purple, and ſc bus of 
conſiſted of ten breadths, which were join Fad = 

with blue loops and claſps of gold. 'the None together 
was made of a ſort of mohair, the br 
were joined with claſps of braſe. Th 
made of ram's ſkin dyed red; and the u 
was made of tachaph, i. e. as has b 
badger's ſkins. 

The eaſt end of the tabernacle had no boards, 


ſheltered with a fine embroidered curtain ON Way 
five pillars of Shittim wood, overlaid with wr 


ſuppoſed by Philo to touch the ground, 
The inſide of the tabernaele was divided into two mann. 
by means of a veil or curtain, hung upon four N 
the veil was curiouſly manufactured of the hel de 
and adorned with cherabling and other ornament 2 
broidered upon it. By this veil the tabernacle a? by 
vided, as learned writers have reaſonably ons di. 
in the ſame proportion with the temple, ren 
according to its model: that is, two thirds of the wh 0 
length were allotted to the firſt room, and one in 
the ſecond; ſo that tlie room beyond the veil which 
was called the holy of holies, was exactly ſquare how 
ten cubits each way: and the firſt room, called Fi 
5 Nabe 43 long as broad. | ; 
Round the tabernacle there was a ſpacious cons « 
hundred cubits long, and fiſty ale aber of oe 
pillars ſet in baſes of braſs, and filletted with Glyer p 
the diſtance of hve cubits from one another. The chief 
things in this court were the altar of burnt-offering and 
the brazen layer. See Exod. ch. xxviii. and ch. Ar 
In the ſanctuary, or firſt room of the tabernacl: mand 
altar of incenſe (Exod. xxx, 1—10.), the golden candle. 
ſtick (Exod. xxv. 31, &c.) valued by Cumberland at u 
wards of five thouſand and ſeventy-ſix pounds teri . 
and the table of ſhew-bread, deſcribed Exod. xxy. 3 
30. Within the ſecond veil, in the holy of holies, w 
the ark of teſtimony, and its lid or cover, called the 
mercy-ſeat, deſcribed Exod. xxv. 1021. See Aux of 
the covenant. | - | 0 
The learned Spencer (De Leg. Hebr. diff. 1.) ſuggeſts 
that Moſes projected the tabernacle, with its furniture 
and appurtenances, after the faſhion of a ſimilar ſtrue- 
ture, which he had obſerved in Egypt, and which was 
in uſe among other nations ; or, at leaſt, that God di- 
reCted it to be made with a view of indulging the Iſtat- 
lites in a compliance with their cuſtoms and modes of 
worſhip, ſo far as there was nothing in them really ſinful; 
and he alledges evidence of ſuch portable temples among 
the heathens, in which they depoſited the moſt valuable 
| ſacred, or religious utenſils, But it has been replied to 
this eonjecture, that it is not provable. But, on the 
other hand, it ſhould ſeem more likely, that the he- 
thens took theſe things from the Jews, who derived the 
whole of their religion from God, than that the Jews, 
or rather that God ſhould take them from the heathers: 
and beſides, the Jewiſh tabernac/e was ordered to be di- 
rectly the reverſe of the heathen zabernacles, bath in its 
form, which was capable of being taken to pieces, where- 
as theirs were carried about entire, and in its ſituation, 
which was accommodated to the people's worſſpping b. 
wards the Weſt; whereas it was the general practice of 
the heathens to worſhip with their faces towards the fal. 
See Ezek. viii. 16. and Virgil neid. xii. 1.172—174 
The value of the gold and filver only, ufed for the work 
of the tabernacle, (Exod. xxxviii. 24, 25. amonntet, 
according to biſhop Cumberland's reduction of Jewiſh 
talents and ſhekels to Engliſh coin, to upwards of one 
hundred and eighty-two thouſand five hundred and ſatſ- 
eight pounds. Jenning's Jewiſh Ant. vol. it. b. 2. & . 
Anc. Univ. Hiſt. v. i. part 2. p. 651, &c. folio. ; 
We have alſo an account of two other tabernacks, before 
the building of Solomen's temple, beſides that abote 
deſcribed. One of theſe was erected by Moſes for hun, 
ſelf; in which he gave audience, heard cauſes, 2nd 05 
quired of God; and perhaps, alſo, the public co | 
religious worthip were performed in it for lome _—_ 
whenee it was called the tabernacic of the e 
Exod. xxxiii. 79. The other was that whieh Dan! - £ 
ed in his own city, for the reception, of the ar 1 
| he received it from the houſe of Obededom. 7%" 
2 1 Chron, xvi. 1. GER £ | 
"ABERNACLES, feaſt of. See DCENOPEGI?: by 
[TABERNACLE fea go of late, for a place of 1 
worſhip, appropriated to the ule of thoſe that © 
METHODISTS. EE | of the ker 
TABERNAEMONTANA, in Botany, 2 genus 4 
tandria monogynia claſs, Its characters e cute pa 
flower has'a {mall empalement, cut iuto fie 1 
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- 1. is bellied at both ends, and at the brim is 
* vw ee ſegments; and it has five ſmall ſta- 
* wr the middle of the tube, terminated by ſummits' 
—_ join together; it has two germina ſupporting an 
. ed ſtyle, crowned by decayed ſtigmas; the ger- 
= 8 to two-bellied capſules, which are horizontally 
gr oh opening with one valve, having one cell filled 
ar h oblong oval ſeeds, lying imbricatim, and ſurround- 
4 21 pulp. Linnzus reckons fix, and Miller two ſpe- 
x natives of the Weit-Indies. 
TABES, in Medicine, a general name for conſumptious of 
ill kinds. See CONSUMPTION. | 
Tasks do, alis is a kind of confumption proceeding ſome- 
times from an exceſſive application to venery z the proxi- 
mate cauſe of which is a general debility of the nerves. 


bodies the zabes dorſalis is the loweſt in its progreſs, but 
the moſt melancholy in its circumſtances; and, unleſs 
timely obviated, for the moſt part fatal. 
This diſeaſe is incident only to young men of ſalacious 
diſpoſitions; and proceeds from too early venery, an im- 
moderate uſe of it, or pollutions. 5 | | 
It ſeems therefore to derive its origin from too frequent 
venereal ſpaſms. And the immaderate loſs of the ſeminal 
fluid, has alſo a conſiderable ſhare in producing the effect. 
The ſymptoms of the tabes dorſalis are involuntary, noc- 
turnal ſeminal emiſſions, a pain in tne back, and often in 
the head; formication in the ſpine, an aching pain, 
rolling, and hanging down of the teſticles, a weakneſs 
of memory and fight, and a mucous 3 from the 
urethra, eſpecially after (training at the diſcharge of the 
excrements. The mucous diſcharge here mentioned, is 
called by Hippocrates /:quidum ſemen; but it is no more 


neither a fever nor loſs of appetite : but after any violent 
exerciſe his head is heavy, and his ears tingle. _ 

This diſeaſe is farther attenaed with great melancholy 
and dejection of mind; and a gutta ſerena often follows. 
The eyes grow hollow, the viſage meagre and thin; 
the body emaciated and weak, a palpitation of the heart, 


hectical complaints, ending in death. 


cool than hot, is of great uſe. As to diet, high-ſeaſoned 
meats, ſpirituous and fermented liquors ſhould be avoid- 
ed. No food is ſo beneficial as milk: chocolate alſo is 
eſteemed, in ſuch quantities as to fit eaſy on the ſtomach. 
Animal food of eaſy digeſtion at dinner, does no harm. 
Suppers ſhould be avoided, at leaſt milk only ſhould be 
then taken, about two hours before going to bed. Sleep 
muſt be little, and in due ſeaſon; that is, the patient 
ſhould go to bed and riſe early. Indulgence in bed in a 
morning is hurtful. The general rule ſhould be, to riſe 
immediately upon waking ; which, though irkſome at 
firſt, will by cuſtom be made familiar and agreeable. 
Moderate exerciſe, or ſo much as the patient's ſtrength 
will admit of without wearineſs, ought to be uſed. Some 
recommend riding, eſpecially a long journey, by ſuch 
daily portions as to avoid extraordinary fatigue. 'The ſe- 


and the patient ſhould be entertained with chearful com- 
pany. As to medicines, the claſſes of balſamics and 
altringents are chiefly uſeful. Among the latter, the 

eravian bark, either in ſubſtance, extract, or tincture, 
the acid elixir of vitriol, and the tin&ura ſatur nina ot an- 
phthy/ica, are the moſt efficacious. Strengthening plaſ- 
ters may alſo be laid on the loins; and, chief of all, the 


„ Dorſalis, Lond. 1748. | 
CABLATURE, in Anatomy, a diviſion or parting of the 
SKULL into two TABLES. VVV 
| x web. TaBLAaTURA, in Mufic, in general, is 
en, to expreſs the ſounds or notes of a compoſition, 
hs uſe letters of the alph 
DO not uſed in the modern muſic. 
: kin in its ſtricter ſenſe, is the manner of writing 
Rag . lute, theorbo, guitarre, baſs viol, or the 
lech = 7 done by writing on ſcyeral parallel lines 
= 1 repreſents a ſtring of the inſtrument) cer- 
— ol the alphabet, referring to the frets on the 
1 ; 8 the inſtrum 
ra ears Open, 1. e. without putting the finger of 
nd on the bead; B ſhews, that one of the 


* r the firſt ſtop; C, on the ſecond; 
ume of the notes is on! 

ſigniſied by marks over the let- 
* . . form, that anſwer to the minim, 
Italians 1 a Spe Ke. in che French tablature ; but the 
det 725 of letters. 


1 ks one ſunnel-nped petal, with a long eylindrical 


Of the ſeveral kinds of conſumptions incident to human | 


than the mucus of the proſtate glands. The patient has | 


and ſhortneſs of breath ſucceed; with a concourſe of | 


For the cure of this diſtemper, a regularity of the non- | 
naturals is of the utmoſt importance. Good air, rather | 


cretions of the body, if out of order, ſhould be . ee | 


cold bath ſhould be uſed. See Pract. Eſſay on the Tabes | 


abet, or cyphers, or any other 


ent: whereof A marks, that the {tring | 


niards, till of late years, made uſe of | 


TAB 


The tablature of the lite is uſuälly written in letters of 
the alphabet, and that of the harpſichord in the common 
notes. | 
TABLE, TapuL A; a moveable, uſually made of wood, 
or ſtone, ſupported on pillars, or the like; for the com- 
modious reception of things placed thereon. 
Moſes made a table, in the TABERNACLE, for laying the 
ſhew-bread upon, defcribed by Philo Judzus as two cu- 
bits long, one broad, and one and an half high. 
Among Chriſtians, the table, or Lord's table, ſignifies 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper.' See Communion. 
TaBr.r, rennd, Knights of the Round TABL R, a military 
order, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Arthur, the 
firſt king of the Britons, in the year 516. 
They are ſaid to have been twenty-four in number; all 
ſelected from among the braveſt of the nation. 
The round table, which gave them their title, was an in- 
vention of that prince, to avoid diſputes about the upper 
and lower end, and to take away all emulation as to 
places. 3 c 
Leſly aſſures us, he ſaw the table at Wincheſter; at leaſt, 
he ſays, if he might believe the keepers thereof, who 
ſtill ſhew it with great ſolemnity. He adds, that the 
names of a great number of knights written around it, 
ſeemed to aneh the truth of the tradition. - 
Larrey alfo, and ſeveral other authors, make no ſcruple 
to relate this fable of knighthood as matter of hiſtory : 
but that it is a fable, is certain; F. Papebroch having 


ſhewn, that there was no ſuch thing as an order of 


knights before the ſixth century. 3 
Camden alſo obſerves, that the table at Wincheſter is 
of a ſtructure much more modern than the ſixth century. 
It is to be added, that Arthur himſelf is eſteemed by 
many no more than a fabulous prince. 9 5 
An excellent hiſtorian obſerves, that Arthur was un— 
doubtedly a great general, though his actions have given 
occaſion to innumerable fables; and though the inſtitu- 
tion of the net of the round table has ſerved as a foun- 
dation for many fabulous relations, it is not to be deemed 


altogether chimerical. For where is the improbablity 


that Arthur ſhould inſtitute an order of knighthovd in 
Britain, when we learn from the letters-of Calliodorus, 
that Theodoric, king of the Oftrogoths, inſtituted one 
in Italy in the ſame century. Rapin's Hiſt, of Eng. vol. i 
P . fol, RG | J N 5 | 
e others have ſuppoſed that the round table was 
not any military order, but rather a kind of juſt, or mili- 
tary exerciſe, between two perſons armed with lances. 
Several authors ſay, that Arthur, duke of Bretagne, te- 


newed it. See Matthew Paris, the abbot Juftiniani, aud 


F. Helyot. 


Paulus Jovius ſays, it was under the empire of Frederic 


Barbaroſſa that the knights of the round table firſt began 


to be talked of; others attribute their origin to the fac- 


tions of the Guelphs and Gibellins. K. Edward I. built 


a houſe called the Round Table, the court whereof was 


two hundred feet in diameter. Du-Cange Gloſs. Tabula. 
TaBLE, in Architecture, a ſmooth, ſimple member, or or- 

nament, of various forms, but moſt uſually in that of a 

long ſquare. See PLATBAND. | a 8 


TaBLE, prcjecting, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from the 


naked of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter which it 
adorns. | 1 | 

TaBLE, raked. See RAKING-table. 3 | 

TaBLr, razed, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for the 
putting an inſcription, or other ornament, in ſculpture: 
This is what M. Perrault underſtands by abacus in Vi- 

truvius. See Tab. Archit. fig. 39. a. 555 

TaBLE, crowned, that covered with a corniche, and where- 


cruſtated, for an inſcription, 


| TABLE, ruſiicated, that which is picked, and whoſs tg -- 


face ſeems rough, as in grottoes, &c. See Rus riIcs. 
TABLE, water. See WaTER-tadle. 
TaBLE, plain, a ſurveying inſtrument. Sce PLAIN table. 
TABLE, in Perſpefive, denotes a plain ſurface, ſuppoſed 
to be tranſparent, and perpendicular to the horizon. 
It is always imagined to be placed at a certain. diſtance 
between the cye and objects, tor the objects to be repre- 


ſented thercon by means of viſual rays paſſing from every 


oint thereof, through the table to the eye. | 
hence it is alſo called perſpeclive plane, See PER 

SPECTIVE, | | 
TaBLE, in Anatomy. The cranium is ſaid to be compoſed 
of two tab'cs, or laminz; i. e. it is double, as if it con- 
ſiſted of two bones laid one over another. See SKULL, 


'TanLE of Pythagoras, called alſo multip/ication-table, is a 


ſquare, formed of an hundred lefler {quares, or cells; 
containing the products of the ſeveral digits, or ſimple 
numbers, multiplied by each other. | 

As it is abſolutely neceſſary thoſe who learn arithmetic to 


on 


9 


in is cut a baſſo-relievo, or a piece of black marble in- 


| have the ſeveral multiplications, contained in this %%, 


» * — 
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 TaBLEs of the Law, in Scripture Hiſtory. See DEca- 


TABLE, among Fewellers. A table diamond, or other pre- 


gee DiAMOoN p. 
TaBLE-glaſs. See GLASS. 


table of chapters, & c. Tables, of themſelves, ſometimes, 


off by heart, we have thought fit to ſubjoin it here; | 


with an example to ſhew the manner of uſing it. 


Table of Pythagotas, or Multiplication Table. 


111 2 | | 0 


— 1 


bo 
. 
70 8 90 100 


—Y 


Example. Suppoſe it were required to know the pro- 


duct of 6 multiplied by 8. . Look for 6 in the firſt hori- 
zontal column, beginning with 1 ; then look for 8 in the 
firſt perpendicular colunm, beginning likewiſe with 1; 
the ſquare or cell wherein the perpendicular column from 
6, meets with the horizontal one from 8, contains the 
product required; viz. 48. | = | 
TABLES, /aws of the Twelve, were the firſt ſet of laws of 
the Romans; thus called, either becauſe the Romans 
then wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden tablets, covered 
with wan; or, rather, becauſe they were engraven on 
tables, or plates of copper, to be expoſed in the moſt 
noted part of the public forum. | & 5 
After the expulſion of the kings, as the Romans were 
then without any fixed or certain ſyſtem of law; at leaſt, 
had none ample enough to take in the various caſes that 


might fall between particular perſons; it was reſolved to 


adopt the beſt and wiſeſt laws of the Greeks. | 
One Hermodorus was firſt appointed to tranſlate them ; 
and the decemviri afterwards compiled and reduced them 


into ten tables. After immenſe care and application, | 
they were, at length, enacted and confirmed by the ſe- 


nate, and an aſſembly of the people, in the year of Rome 


„ 8 5 | 
| The following year they found ſome things wanting 
therein, Which a ſupplied from the laws of the for- 
mer kings of Rome, and from certain cuſtoms, which 
long uſe had authorized: all theſe, being engraven on 
two other tables, made the law of the twelve tables, ſo 
famous in the Roman juriſprudence ; the ſource and 
foundation of the cIvIL or Roman law. „„ 
The laws of the twelve tables were alſo called decempiral 
laws, from the officers entruſted with the compoſing 

them. 8 | 


It is a great pity, this ſyſtem of law ſhould have periſhed | 


through the injuries of time : we have now nothing of it, | 


but a few fragments diſperſed in divers authors. J. Go- 
thofred has collected them together, and we have them 


in Roſinus, and ſome other authors. The Latin is very | P f 
* | fit to ſubjoin the Caroline tables to his aſtronomieil lec 


old and barbarous, and remarkably obſcure. 


LOGUE. 


TABLES, new, TABUL® move, an edict occaſionally pub- : 


liſhed, in the Roman commonwealth, for the aboliſhing 
all kinds of debts, and annulling all obligations. 2 
It was thus called, in regard that all antecedent acts be- 


ing deſtroyed, there were nothing but new ones to take | 


place. 


cious ſtone, is that whoſe upper ſurface is quite flat, and 
only the ſides cut in angles: in which ſenſe, a diamond 
cut table-wiſe, is uſed in oppoſition to a roſe-diamond. 


TABLE 1s alſo uſed for an index, or repertory, put at the 


beginning or end of a book, to direct the reader to any | 


paſſage he may have occaſion for. * 
Thus we ſay, table , matters; table o authors quoted ; 


make large volumes: as that of Dravitz on the civil and 


canon laws. 


| a Jew; and ſpent foùr hundred thou 
Thus aroſe the Alphonſine tables, to wh: 
himſelf prefixed a preface. But the Pn 


commiſſioners of longitude, ſee AL MAN AC, 


The oldeſt o/fronomical tables are the Polen 1 
Ptolemy's AL MAGESTH; but theſe | 1 
with the heavens. : ele now ng longer ws 


In 1252, Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile. 


correcting them, chiefly by the aſliſtance of Teck 
ſand cro Un, | 


; ney of 
Ws and Res: 


and after him W 


Wng 

at Pine 
alſo, was ſoon perceived by Purbach tel 
1 7 ; K which Regiomontanus, 
therus and Warnerus, applied themſ > 
ſervations, for the A 8 hel 
prevented any progreſs therein. eee 
Copernicus, in his books of the celeſtial reygtys.... 
ſtead of the Alphonſine tables, gives others 47 
calculation, from the latter, and partly from bis s Own 
ſervations. 28 „ ee 
From Copernicus's obſervations and theories 
holdus afterwards compiled the n 
have been printed ſeveral times, and in ſeveral h 
Tycho de Brahe, even in his youth, became inf 
the deficiency of the Prutenic tables ; which was wh < 
termined him to apply himſelf, with ſo much y; = 
celeſtial obſervations : yet all he did, thereb pon - 
adjuſt the motions of the ſun and moon; — ks 
gomontanus, from the ſame, to the theories of he { 
ral planets publiſhed in his Aſtronomia Danica 45 
tables of their motions, now called the Daniſh 0 
and Kepler likewiſe, from the ſame, in 1627 publünt 
the Rudolphine tables, which are much eſteemed, 
Theſe were afterwards, anno 1650, turned into another 
form, by Maria Cunitia, whoſe aſtronomical tables, com. 
prehending the eſſect of Kepler's phyſical hypothets, wr 
excecdingly eaſy, and ſatisfy all the phenomena, withou 
any trouble of calculation, or any mention of logarithns: 
ſo that the Rudolphine calculus is here greatly 8 
porte... | 


Mercator made a like attempt in his Aſtronomical Ini. 


tution, publiſhed in 1676, and the like did J. Bap. Mo. 
rini, whoſe abridgment of the Rudolpbine tables wis pre 


fixed io a Latin verſion of Street's Aſtronomia Carolina 
_ publiſhed in 1705. 5 FT RY 


Lanſbergius, indeed, endeavoured to diſcredit the Ru. 
dolphine tables, and framed Perpetual Tables, as he call 


them, of the heavenly motions ; but his attempt was 


never much regarded by the aſtronomers and our coun- 


_ tryman Horrox warmly attacked him, in his defence of 


the Keplerian aſtronomy. £5 
Since the Rudolphine tables, many others have been pub- | 
liſhed ; as the Philolaic tables of Bullialdus; the Bras 


nic tables of Vincent Wing, calculated on Bullialdus' 
hypotheſis; the Britannic tables of, Newton; the French 


ones of the count De Pagan ; the Caroline tables of Street 
all calculated on Dr. Ward's hypotheſis, and the Nevalns 
Jeſ/lic tables of Ricciolus. Among thele, however, the Ph 
lolaic and Caroline tables are eſteemed the beſt ; inſomuch 


that Mr. Whiſton, by the advice of Mr. Flamſteed f 


perſon of undoubted authority in ſuch caſes), thought 


tures, - ts, | 

The Ludovician tables, publiſhed in 1702, by M. De i 
Hire, are conſtrued wholly from his own obſervations 
and without the aſſiſtance of any hypotheſis; which, . 


fore the invention of the micrometer, teleſcope, and we 


pendulum clock, was held impoſſible. | 
Another ſet of tables Dr. Halley, the aſtronomer dhl, 


long laboured to perfect. „ 
M. le Monnier in 1746, publiſhed in his Inſtitutions 


Aftronomiques tables of the motions of the ſun, moon 
and ſatellites, of refractions, and of the places of 1 
ſixed ſtars, M. de la Hire has alſo publiſhed 14060 
the planets, and M. de la Caille tab/es of the ſun; Vayet 


1 conſtruQted tables of the moon; and we have many aftro- 


nomical tables of various kinds, and computed wit y 
ferent views, in our modern books of altronomy 1 
gation, &c. For an account of ſeveral, and clpec 4 
of thoſe publiſhed annually under the direction o i 

Ep HEME! 


RIDES, and LONGITUDE. 


. | For TABLES relating to annuil ies, &c. ſee e 
TaBLs of the Bible are called Concordances. See Con-] EXPECTATION of Jife, L1FE-annuities, Morat 
 CORDANCE, „ © I . and SURVIiVORSHIP, . n 
TABLE rents. See BorD-lands, | _ {TaBLEs, /exagenary. See SEXAGENART- 

TABLES of houſes, among Zane are certain tables, | For TABLES of the ſtars, fee CATALOGUE: + degree ul 
ready drawn up, for the aſſiſtance of practitioners in that | TABL Fs ines, tangents, and ſecants, of eve 12 0 
art, for the erecting or drawing of figures or ſchemes. | minute of a quadrant, uſed in trigonomet 

See Hovuse. 6 | II tions, are uſually called Ax Oos. dee n 

TABLES, in Mathematics, are ſyſtems of numbers, calcu- | TABLES of /ogarithms, rhumbs; &c. uſed in gore | 
lated to be ready at hand for expediting aſtronomical, { vigation, &c, ſee LoGaRITHM, and Bud ieee 

geometrical, war other operations. See CANON. TABLES, /oxedramic, are tables wherein the "thumb, 3 

TABLES, aſtronomical, are computations of the motions, | longitude, and quantity of the way in ang 

places, and other phenomena of the planets, both pri-] exhibited to every ten minutes of ever 115 

mary and ſecondary. | | [ quadrant variation of the latitude. See KA. Tisis, 


SG. TAC 


in Hheroldry. Coats, or efcutcheons, containing | and other parts of America; but in the greateſt abun- 

Tasrk, — © the mere colour of the field, and not charged] dance, as it is ſaid, in the iſland of Madagaſcar. 
thing bearig; figure, or moveable, are called tables The tree is not unlike our poplar-tree, only bigger and 
with 20 tables of erpeclation, or tabulæ raſe. | taller; its leaves long and green, its fruit red, of the 
f —_— in Pharmacy, &. See TABELLA. | ſize of our walnuts, exceedingly reſinous, and contains 

ABLE & of fines 18 the making a table for every county mg a ſtone like our peaches. 

TABLING majeſty's writs run; containing the contents | The wood of the tree makes good timber for ſhips, and 
WRT ne paſſed each term. | the gum it yields ſerves there for their caulking, thougl 
oe * 5 done by the chirographer of fines of the com · its chief uſe with us is in medicine. 

[t 1s = 3; who, every day of the next term, after en- | Two ſorts of this reſin'are ſometimes to be met with. 
mon-P ſuch fine, fixes one of the ſaid tables in fome | The beſt, called intamahaca in ſhells, from its being col- 
1 20 the ſaid court, during its ſitting; and like-| lected in a kind of gourd ſhells, is ſomewhat unctuous 
4 ers to the ſheriff of each county, a content of | and ſoft, of a pale yellowith or greeniſh colour, a bit- 
=_ F /ables made for that reſpective county, the term | teriſh aromatic taſte, and a fragrant delightful ſmell, ap- 
the 12 the aſſizes, to be afhxed in ſome place in the open proaching to that of lavender and ambergriſe. This fert 
_ while the juſtices fit. | is very rare. That commonly found in the ſhops is in 
bid in a Ship, is a ſort of broad hem formed on] tranſparent grains or globes, of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, 

TAS ſkirts and bottoms: of a ſhip's ſails, to ſtrengthen them | browniſh, or greeniſh colour, and of aleſs grateful ſmell 
kat art which is attached to the _— than the foregoing. | | | | 
"BON * Natural Hiftory, a name given by the people] The firſt is ſaid to exude from the fruit of the tree; the 

or the Philippine Iſlands to a bird called in other places | other from inciſions made in the trunk. The tree, as 
yes and remarkable for the largeneſs of its eggs; though | raiſed among us, affords in its young buds, or the rudi- 
ſonic accounts of theſe are certainly fabulous. ments of the leaves, a reſinous juice of the ſame kind 

TABOR, TanouRIN, a ſmall DRUM. : | of fragrance. ; i 3 . 

TapoURET, privilege of the, in France, is a privilege] Tacamahaca is uſed chiefly as an ingredient in warm ner- 
ſome great ladies enjoy, to fit, or have a ſtool, in the] vine plaſters ; though the fragrance and taſte of the finer 


7 orefefice. _ fort indicate its being applicable to other purpoſes, as an 
| TABORITES, or THABORITES, a branch or ſect of the internal balſamic corrobotant. Both kinds diſſolve in 


ancient Hus$I1TES. dg rectified ſpirit into a gold-coloured liquor, with a ſmall 
The Huſſites, towards the beginning of the fifteenth cen-] quantity of remaining impurity : they alſo impregnate 
tury, dividing into ſeveral parties, and about the year] water conſiderably with their ſmell and taſte, but give 
1420, into two great factions; one of them retired to a] out very little of their ſubſtance to this menſtruum. Lewis. 
little mountain, or rock, fituate in Bohemia, fifteen] The Indians are ſaid to uſe it for all kinds of pains. 
leagues from Prague, and there put themſelves under] Schroder affirms, that he has ſeen intolerable pains in the 
the conduct of Ziſka; building themſelves a fort, or leg removed by it. | 

caſtle, and a regular eity, which they called Tabor, or TACET, in the Talian Mu f 


a fic, is often uſed to denote a 
Thabor, either from the general word thabor, which] long reſt, or pauſe, It uſually Gpnifies that a whole 
in the Sclavonic language fignifies cajt/e; or from the] part is to lie {till ; thus, Chriſte tacet, depoſuit tacet, in- 


mountain Tabor, mentioned in Scripture : and hence] timates that while one or more parts are performing the 


they became denominated Thaborites. Thoſe of the] Chrifte, or the verſe depoſut, &c. the part marked tacet 
other party were denominated CALIXTILNS. I. ſhould be ſilent. e | 


The Taborites not only inſiſted upon reducing the reli-| TAC-7ree, in Old Charters, an exemption from payments. 
gion of Jeſus to its primitive limplicity, but required al-]| TACHAS, in 7chthyology, a name given by ſome authors 
jo that the ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical government ſhould be] to the manati, or sk A-cow. _ 5 
reformed in the fame manner, the authority of the pope| TACHYGR APHY, called alſo BR AcHTCRAT EHV, ſormed 
deſtroyed, and the form of divine worſhip changed: they] from Taxvs, ſwift, and ypapn, writing; the art of quick 
demanded the erection of a new church and hierarchy, or ſhort writing. „ „ 
in which Chriſt alone ſhould reign, and all things ſhouid| There have been various kinds of fachygraphy iuvented: 
be carried on by a divine direction and impulſe, In] among the Romans, there were certain notes uſed, each 
maintaining theſe demands, ſome of their leaders went whereof ſignified a word. 3 
ſo far as to flatter themſelves with the chimerical notion, The rabbins have a kind of tachygraphy formed by abbre- 
that Chriſt would deſcend in perſon upon earth, armed] viations, which make a kind of technical words; where- 
wich fire and ſword, to extirpate hereſy, and purify the] in each conſonant ſtands for a whole word: as DOD, 
church from its numerous corruptions. This enthu-| rambam; which expreſſes bi Moſes, fon of Maicmon : 
fiaſtic claſs of Huſſites alone, Moſheim ſays, we are to| , raſchi; which ſtands for rubb: Schelomoh Farris. 
look upon as accountable for all thoſe acts of violence, See NoTARICON. | | 55 
which are too indiſcriminately laid to the charge of the| In France, &c. the only tachygraphy uſed is, the retrench- 
Huſlites in general, and to their two leaders Zifka and] ing of letters, or even whole ſyllables of words: as in 
Procopins in particular. After the time of the council | [dm for ſecundum, aut for autem, d for ſed, o for non, par- 
of Baſil, in 1433, which endeavoured, though without | ticipaon for participation, &c. 5 
ſucceſs, to reconcile the Taborites with the Roman pon-| The firſt printers imitated theſe abbreviations; but at 
ff, they began to review their religious tenets, and their | preſent they are almoſt laid aſide, except among ſcrive- 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, with a deſign to render them ners, &c. 5 N | 2 
more perfect. This review, conducted with great pru-| In England we have great variety of methods of tachygra- 
dence and impartiality, gave a rational aſpect to the reli-- py, or ſhort-hand; more, by far, and thoſe too much 
gion of this ſet, who withdrew themſelves from the war etter, eaſier, ſpeedier, and more commodious, than 
vith Sigiſmund, in which they were engaged, abandon- what are known in any other part of the world : witneſs 
ed the doctrines, which, upon ſerious examination, | Shelton's, Wallis's,. Rich's, Maſon's, Webſter's, Weſ⸗ 
233 to be inconſiſtent with the genius and ſpirit of | ton's, Macaulay's, Annet's, Gurney's, Lylc's, and ſeve- 
pe | he 


„and baniſhed from their communion all thoſe] ral other ſhort-hands. | 


Whoſe diſordered brains or licentious manners might ex-| TACIT acceptance. Sec ACCEPTANCE. | 
TaciT community. See COMMUNITY. 1 


pw them to reproach. The Taborites, thus new mo- 5 25 l 

elled, were the ſame with thoſe Bohemian brethren (or Tacir decree, in Roman Antiquity, ſecret deliberations, to 
bores, i. e. Beghards, as their adverſaries called them) which none but old ſenators were ſummoned. 3 

3 e Luther and his ſucceſſors at the reformation, J. Capitolinus mentions a decree of this ſecret kind, 

| ring 7's _ there are at this day many of the deſcen-f which he calls S. C. tacitum, and ſays, that the uſe of 
oel 11 eee in Poland and other countries. Moſh. them among the ancients was derived from the neceſſities 
TABUT, j 1. p. 263, Ke. ed. 8vo. 8 of the public, when upon ſome imminent danger from 


» among the Romans, the name of that enemies, the ſenate was either driven to ſome low and 
part of the treaſu 


wek ry where the ELEPHANTINE books] mean expedients, or to ſuch meaſures as were proper to 
TABUL AR) ——— ot be executed before they were publithed, or ſuch as they 
TABUL, Fat See TABELLIO. had a mind to keep ſecret even from friends; on which 


; 100 L ATU.“ 88 8 RA. coccaſions they commonly recurred to a facit decree, from 
| 


a word uſed b | which they excluded their clerks and ſervants, perform- 
* bl Ore u . 4 + 
", fanious, and — y medical writers, to expreſs a] ing that part themſelves, leſt any thing ſhould get abroad, 


or from mortiß | humour, flowing from old ulcers, Capitol. de Gordian. C. 12. | 

ds . ed Jp, in caſes where the vital powers| In the early times of the republic there are ſeveral in- 

8 be or the generation of a perfect or con-| ſtances mentioned by hiſtorians, of ſuch private meetings 
TACAMAH AC A 2h | of the ſenate, ſummoned by the conſuls to their own 


gum, diſtin, f. or TACAMACHA, a kind of refinous| houſes; to which none but the old or, proper ſenators 
pecies of 15 rom the trunk of a very large tree, a| were admited, and of which the tribunes uſually com- 

Vor. IV Ne n growing in New Spain, Canada, | plained. Vid. Dion. Halic. I. x. 40. 1. xi. 55. 57, Mid- 
es T a Uer. of Rom. Sen. p. 90. | 
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TACK, in a Ship, a rope uſed to confine the foremoſt 
lower corners of the courſes and ſtay-ſails in a fixed po- 
ſition, when the wind crofles the ſhip's courſe obliquely. 
The fame name is alſo given to the rope employed to pull 
out the lower corner of a ſtudding fail or driver to the 

_ extremity of its boom. The main Hi and fore: ſail of a 
ſhip are furniſhed with a tack on each fide, which is 
formed of a thick rope tapering to the end, and having a 
knot wrought upon the largeſt end, by which it is firmly 
retained in the clue of the ſail. By this means one tack 
is always faſtened to windward, at the ſame time that 
the ſheet extends the ſail to leeward. Falconer. : 

Tack is alſo applied, by analogy to that part of any ſail 
to which the tack is uſually faſtened. A ſhip is ſaid to 


be on the ſtarboard or larboard tach, when ſhe is cloſe| 
ſpective ſtations. There is alſo a tackle of thi 


hauled, with the wind upon the ſtarboard and Jarboard 
ſide: and in this ſenſe, the diſtance. which ſhe fails in 
that poſition is conſidered as the length of the tach; al- 
though this is more frequently called a board. Falconer. 
Tack, to, in Sea Language, is to change the courſe from 
one board to another, or to turn the ſhip about from the 
ſtarboard to the larboard zach, in a contrary wind. _ 
Tacking is alſo uſed, in a more enlarged ſenſe, to ſignify 


that manceuvre in navigation, by which a ſhip makes an| 


oblique progreſſion to the windward, in a zig-zag direc- 


tion. This, however, is more uſually called BEATING 


or TURNING to windward. In order to explain the 
theory of taching a ſhip, recourſe muſt be had to the two 


firſt laws of motion, recited under /aws of NATURE :| 
according to which, it is eaſy to conceive how a ſhip is 
compelled to turn into any direction, by the force of the 
wind acting upon her ſails in horizontal lines. For the 
Tails may be ſo arranged as to receive the current of air, 
either directly, or more or leſs obliquely: hence the mo- 


tion communicated to the ſails muſt neceſſarily conſpire 
with that of the wind upon their ſurfaces. To make the 
ſhip rack, or turn round with her head to the windward, 


it is therefore neceſſary, after ſhe has received the firſt | 


_ Impreſſion from the helm, that the head-ſails ſhould be 


ſo diſpoſed as to diminiſh the effort of the wind, in the 
firſt inſtant of her motion, and that the whole force of | 
the wind ſhould be exerted on the after-ſails, which ope-| 


rating on the ſhip's ſtern, carries it round like a weather- 
cock. But fince the action of the after-ſails to turn the 
ſhip will unavoidably ceaſe, when her head points to the 
windward, it then becomes neceſſary to uſe the head- 


ſails to prevent her from falling off, and returning to 


her former ſituation. Theſe are, accordingly, laid aback 

on the lee-ſide, to puſh the veſſels fore-part towards the 
oppoſite fide, till ſhe has fallen into the line of her courſe 
thereon, and fixed her fails to conform with that 
ſituation. | + | 


The firſt effort to turn the ſhip in cracking, communicated | 


by the helm, which is then put to the lee-ſide, being an- 
nounced by the pilot, or commanding officer, who then 
calls out, Helm's a-lce! the head-ſails are immediate] 
made to ſhiver in the wind, by eating looſe their ſheets 
or bow-lines. The pilot then calls, Up tacks and /hrets ! 
which is executed by looſening all the ropes which con- 
fine the corners of the lower fails, in order that they 
may be more readily ſhifted to the other fide. When 
the ſhip has turned her head directly to windward, the 
pilot gives the order to turn about the ſails on the main 
and mizen-maſts, by the exclamation, Haul e er 
haul! the bow. lines and traces are then inſtantly caſt off 
on one ſide, and as expeditiouſly drawn in on the other 


ſide, ſo as to wheel the yards about their maſts : the 


lower corner of the main-ſail is, by means of its zack, 


pulled down to its ſtation at the cheſs-tree ; and all the| 


after- ſails are, at the ſame time, adjuſted to ſtand upon 
the other board. Finally, when the ſhip has fallen off 
five or fix points, the pilot cries, Haul of all ! or, let go, 
and haul / the ſails on the fore-maſt are wheeled about 
by their braces; and as the ſhip has then a tendency to 
fall off, ſhe is checked by the effort of the helm, which 
for that purpoſe is put hard-a-lee. The fore-tack, or the 
lower corner of the fore-ſail, being fixed in its place, 
the bow-lines are hauled ; and the other ſails, which have 
been neglected in the hurry of tacking, are properly ar- 


ranged to the wind, which exerciſe is called trimming the| 


ſails, Falconer. — | 

TACKLE, in a Ship, a machine formed by the communi- 
cation of a rope with an aſſemblage of blocks, and known 
in mechanics by the name of PULLEY. 


Tackles are uſed in a ſhip to raiſe, remove, or ſecure| 


weighty bodies, to ſupport the maſts, or to extend the 
ſails and rigging. They are either moveable, as commu- 
nicating with a runner; or fixed, as being hooked in an 
immoveable ſituation z and they are more or leſs compli- 
cated, with blocks and ſheaves, in proportion to the ef- 
forts which hor are intended to produce. That part of 
the tackle which is fixed to one of the blocks, &c. is 


fſüugar- 5 | 
TA ICKS, Tæxrtxa, formed from rakig, order; the m 


T A D 


parts; and that on which the men pt 
the 48-8 is e the fall. The ple <nempo 
to mechanical purpoſes is termed tal 
Falconer. : oy i ots xine or þ 5 | 
For ſeveral kinds of theſe tackles, fee Tz gi. 
N. 395 40 59. 61. 82. OJ» and 103. ab. Ship, fy l. 
TACKLE, burton, in a Ship. See BurTox 
1 ground. See GROUND. 5 
ACKLE, gunners, in a Ship, that which ſen 
ordnance in or out. " b _ ſerves to lets 
TACKLE, reef. See Revs. - OY 
TACKLE, relieving. See REL1EvinG, 
TACKLE, rolling. See RoLLin. 
TACKLE, tack, is a ſmall tackle uſed: oceaf 


down the tack of the principal fails of a Nip wan 

Netr te, 
ſtantly fixed to the tacks of the main. ſail ; ne. 
and ſchooners, for the ſame purpoſe, Pan loops, | 
TackLE, winding, in a Ship. See Winying, 
TackLE blocks, wind. See Wind. 5 
TACOMAR-tree, a name by which ſome authors 


ell 


of pony forces in form of BaTTLE, and of perform 
ing the military motions and EvoLu . 
1 ors om &c. Ie rs 
e Greeks were very ſkilful in this part of the wi: 
art; having public Peers of it, called N 
taught and inſtructed their youth therein. We have 
account of the progreſs of this art among them in Th. 
cydides, Xenophon, and Polybius. Xlian alſo hat 1 
particular book on this ſubject; and there is a great dei 
of it in Arrian, in his hiſtory of Alex. M. and in Mau. 
tius, and Leo Imperator. | | 
From the Greeks this art was tranſmitted to the Romans 
among whom it arrived at its higheſt perfection. Vexe 
tius has given us a compilation and abridgment of au. 
thors who have written on this ſubject ; and his won 
contributed in a conſiderable degree to the eſtabliſhment 
of military diſcipline in Europe; for which we are great- 
ly indebted to Maurice prince of Orange, Alexander 
Farneſe, duke of Parma, Coligny, Henry IV. Guftary 
Adolphus, &c. | MLS e Ha 
Voſſius, De Scient. Mathemat. mentions twenty-four an. 
cient authors on the ſubject of 1afichs. 
Tacricks is alſo uſed for the art of inventing and making 
machines for throwing of darts, arrows, ſtones, fire-balls 
&c. by means of ſlings, bows, and counter-poiſes. Ve- 
getius, Hero, &c. have written on theſe machines; and 
we have them deſcribed and figured by Lipſius. 
TACTILE, or TANGIBLE, in the Schools, ſomething that 
may fall under the ſenſe of feeling. 
Though atoms be corporeal, yet are they not either ta- 
tile, or viſible, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs. 
The principal tangible qualities are, heat, cold, drinels 
hardneſs, and humidity. See Hear, &, 
'TACTION, in the Schools. See FEELING. 
TacT1oN, in Geometry. See TANGENT. _ 
TACTUS, the touch, in Midwifery, is the exploration of 
the ſtate of the vagina and uterus, and of the ſituation of 
the fœtus, and whatever elſe is contained therein. Hip- 
| rage in his Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Women, has 
een very full and exact in his directions upon this ſub 
jet. James. | 1 | „ 
TADORNA, the Ax As tadorna of Linnæus, in Ornithole 
2), a name given by many authors to a ſpecies of duct, 
called by others vulpanſer, and in Engliſh the \ſhiel-dratty 
or borough-duck ; and by ſome the bergander. ; 
It is of a middle ſize between the duck and gooſe; 13 
beak is broad, ſhort, and red; and at the origin af! 
upper chop there is a large red tubercle of * 
head and upper part of the neck are of a fine black! 
green, the lower part of the neck white; the =. 
upper part of the back ſurrounded with a broad ban 
bright orange bay: the coverts of the wings aud un hs 
of the back are white; the neareſt ſcapulars black, ny 
others white; the greateſt quill-feathers black ; the 5 if 
rior webs of the next are of a fine green, and — ry 
the three ſucceeding orangez the coverts of he 
white, and the tail of the ſame colour, Frome hell 
outmoſt feathers, which are tipt with lack; t are 
white, divided lengthways by a black line; the legs © 
of a pale fleſn- colour. 4 rabbit 
They inhabit the ſea-coaſts, and build in deſerts | 
holes; but their fleſh is not well taſted. _ der chen 
When a perſon attempts to take their young, tn) ied 
his attention by flying along the, \ va 1 0 
till the brood are ſecure, and then return 8 
them together. Turner, therefore, 2 and 
bird is the chenalopex, or fox-gooſe of the _ chu. 
the natives of the Orkneys at this day cal 0 ws 
Theſe birds lay fifteen. or ſixteen 40 Pennant 


called the /tanding part; all the reſt are called running 


, * & 


In winter they colle& in large flocks. 
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TDA, in Pharmacy, a term uſed by ſome authors to ex- 


AFT 


1p. 1 jmal called by this name is no other 
TADPOLF. 25 its firſt ſtate 900 the ſpawn; and this 
es Fe the curious in microſcopic obſervations 
. beautiful view of the circulation of the blood, 
ea when young. See Tab. of Micreſcopical Ob- 
fs. claſs 1. | . * 1 1 | 
rocuring them for this purpoſe in the 
= 5 Or is this: let a ſmall e of frog's | 
a b! kept for ſome days in water, and from this will 
2 2 vaſt number of wo tadpoles; thele, 
wy very young, are 1 tranſparent, and when 
be or before the double microſcope, the heart may be 
f ſeen, and its pulſation regularly obſerved ; and the | 
" p rotruded thence may be beautifully ſeen circulat- 
droge the whole body; but particularly in the tail, 
. e though ſo very minute, more than fifty veſſels 
- * ſeen at one view. The young brood grow more 
m ! more opake every hour, and in a day or two the cir- 
lion of the blood can only be ſeen in their tail, or in 
the ins near the head. Baker's Microſcope, p. 126. 


els certain compoſitions made up in form of troches. | 
Theſe are ſometimes meant as peflaries to be introduced | 
into the vagina, and therefore made into this form | 
ſometimes eng are compoſitions of fragrant or other in- | 
jents for fumigations. : . 
175. u Botany, 1 name given by ſome authors to the 
inaſter, or common wild-pine, or mountain-pine. _ 
TAEL, an Eaſt-Indian weight, being the ſixteenth part of | 
cati. See CaTY. LES e 800 | 
Tarr is alſo the name of a coin. See Coins of Fapan. 
TANARIA, Tavaga, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
Neptune, ſurnamed Tenarius, from Tenarus a promon- 
tory in Laconia, where he had a temple. | 8 5 
TANARIUM narmer, the name of a marble uſed by the 
ancient architects and ſtatuaries. vo kind 
of it, very different in colour, but perfectly agreeing in 
hardneſs, and in the high poliſh they are capable of. 
The firſt or moſt frequent kind was black, and was dug 
from the promontory called Tænar us, in the Lacedæmo- 


nian ſtate; the other, which was more ſcarce, and much 
| more beautiful, was of a green colour with a caſt of yel- | 
low; this was dug in the 'Pagetan quarries, and was | 


called by ſome marmor herboſum, and xanthon. 


TEANIA, or Tzx1a, in Architecture, a member of the Do- 


ſerving in lieu of a cymatium. 


| The word is Greek, rama, which literally denotes a 
Barbaro renders it | 


ſwathe, bandage, fillet, or the like. 
by liel, but Palladio uſes the old name tænia. 


are two kinds, viz. that above-mentioned, which he calls 
the lower; and an upper, which ſerves for a capital to the 
triglyphs. ; | 

liform, or eel-ſhaped kind, common in the Mediterra- 
nean ſea, and brought to market in Italy and elſewhere. 
It is a very remarkable little fiſh, being of a pale fleſh- | 
colour with a flight admixture of blue, and is free from 


| the back may be eaſily counted through it. Its body ter- 
minates in a long and very ſlender tail; the mouth is 
{mall, and has one row of ſharp teeth in each jaw, and 
1s very ſingular in that the belly-fin is twice as wide as 
the back-one; and runs ſo far up to the head, that the 
anus, which is ſituated at its termination, is very near 
the angle of the under jaw. The inteſtines are all cover- 
ed vith a ſilyery peritonæum, which is ſeen alſo plain- 
ly through the fleſh. It is commonly of a foot long, and 
— more _ 2 finger's breadth. Willughby's Hiſt. | 
c. p. 110. 18 | | ; 
This is a ſpecies of CEPOLA in the Linnzan ſyſtem. The 
other ſpecies is the SERPENS rubeſcens. Some alſo make 
me rar x, or fickle-fiſh, a ſpecies of tænia. yy 


named by Artedi, 


my each eye. This fiſh is the cobitis tænia of Linnæus. 
14, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, is a genus of 
9 Ta order of worms; including four ſpecies. 
7 "Worm. An e 
10 115 or TAFFEREL, in a Ship, the uppermoſt 
a ſhip's ſtern, being a curved piece ob wood, 
1.07. fe. 1 
TAFF : 
a e 2 in Commerce, a kind of fine, 
| Or alofs wp a wal having, uſually, 2 remarkable luſtre, 
AL AMO DE, f F 


LusTrng, f the taffeeas noirs of Lyons. 
AFFETAS n 


There were two kinds | | 


ric architrave, reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet ; and | 
Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls the tænja, regulæ, and faſ- | 
ciole; and Daviler, bandelettes. Philander ſays, there 


Tzx14, in chthyography, the name of a fiſh of the anguil- | 


ſeales; and its fleſh ſo tranſparent, that the vertebræ of 


| — 2 the horned tenia, in Ichthyology, a name f 
vl by many authors to the ſpecies o COBITIS, | 
the cobitis with a forked prickle placed | 


2 , 1 ornamented with ſculpture. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. | 


he or luſtre of the French, is our AL AMopx. 
ei our LUS TRIN G. 


T A F 


There are taffaties of all colours; ſome plain, others 
ſtriped with gold, ſilver, ſilk, &c. others checquered, 


others flowered, others in the Chineſe point, others 
the Hungarian; with various others to which the 
mode, or the caprice of the workmen gives ſuch 
whimſical names, that it would be as difficult, as, it 
is uſeleſs, to rehearſe them: beſides that they ſeldom 
hold beyond the year wherein they firſt roſe. The old 
names of taffeties, and. which {till ſubſiſt, are, taffeties of 
Syn, of Spain, of England, of Florence, of Avignon, 
0 


The chief conſumption of taffeties is in the ſummer- 


dreſſes for women, in gowns, linings, window-curtains, 
&c. | CY | 

There are three things which contribute chiefly-to the 
perfection of taffeties, viz. the filk, the water, and the 
fire. The ſilk is not only to be of the fineſt kind, but it 


muſt be worked a long time, and very much before it be 
uſed: the watering is only to be given very lightly, and 


ſeems only intended to give that fine Juſtre, by a peculiar 


property not found in all water : laſtly, the fire, which 


is paſſed under it to dry the water, has its particular 
manner of application, whereon the perfection of the 
{tuff depends very much. | | 


Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of the 


manufacture of gloſſy affeties; and tradition tells us the 
occaſion of it. . Octavio, it ſeems, going backwards in 


the world, and not able to retrieve himſelf by the manu- 


facture of zafeties, ſuch as were then made, was one day 
muſing on his misfortunes, and, in muſing, chanced to 
chew a few hairs of ſilk which he had in his mouth: his 
reverie being over, the ſilk he ſpit out ſeemed to ſhine, 
and, on that account, engaged his attention. He was 
ſoon led to reflet on the reaſon; and, after a good 


deal of thought, concluded, that the luſtre of that 


filk muſt come, 1/7, From his having preſſed it be- 
tween his teeth. 2dh, From his having wetted it 
with his ſaliva, which had ſomething glutinous in 
it. And, 3dly, From its having been heated by the 
natural warmth of his mouth. All this he executed 
upon the next zaf/#ties he made, and immediately acquired 
immenſe riches to himſelf, and to the city of Lyons the 
reputation, it {till maintains, of giving the vlofs to taf- 
feties better than any other city in the world. 3 


It will not, we conceive, be leſs uſeful than curious, to 


give here the deſcription of the engine contrived by Oc- 
tavio to give the gloſs to taffety; and to add the manner 
of applying it, and the compoſition of the water uſed 


therein. | 
The machine is much like a filk-loom, except that, in- 
ſtead of iron points, here are uſed a kind of crooked 

needles, to prevent the taffety from ſlipping: at the two 
extremities are two beams, on one of which is rolled the 
taffety to take the gloſs; and on the other, the ſame ta- 
fety, as faſt as it had received it. The firſt beam is kept 
firm by a weight of about two hundred pounds, and the 


other turned by means of a little lever paſſing through 


mortiſes at each end. The more the tafety is itretched, 
the greater luſtre it takes: care, however, is to be uſed, 
it be not weakened by over-ſtretching. | 


Beſides this inſtrument for keeping: the ſtuff ſtretched, 


there is another to give it the fire: this is a kind of car- 
riage, in form of a long ſquare, and of the breadth of 
the taffeties : it moves on trundles, and carries a char- 
coal fire under the zafety, at the diſtance of about half 

Theſe two machines prepared, and the afety mounted, 


the luſtre is given it by rubbing it gently with a ball, or 
a handful of liſts of fine cloth, as it rolls from one beam 


to the other ; the fire, at the ſame time, being carried 
underneath it to dry it. As ſoon as the piece has its 
luſtre, it is put on new beams to be itretched a day or 
two; and the oftener this laſt preparation is repeated, 
the more it increaſes the gloſs. 3 | 
For black zaffeties, the gloſs is given with double beer 
and orange or lemon-juice ; but this laſt is the leaſt pro- 
per, as being apt to whiten them. The proportion of 


the two liquors is, a gallon of orange-juice to a pint of 


beer, to be boiled together to the conſiſtence of a rich 


- broth. For coloured taffeties, they uſe gourd-water, diſ- 


tilled in an alembic. | | 

There are alſo ſeveral different ſorts of taffeties manu- 
factured in China; as corded taffeties, which wear well; 
and alſo ſome with flowers, and others beautifully ſtriped; 
and a particular taffety, of which they make drawers, 
and other kinds of wearing apparel. This laſt is thick, 
and yet ſo pliant, that it may be folded and preſſed with 
the hand, without leaving any mark in it. They alſo 
waſh it,. like other ſtuffs, without its loſing much of its 


| luſtre. The Chineſe workmen: give the luſtre to this 


taffe with the fat of the river-porpoiſe, which they pu- 
ri 57 waſhing and boiling; and then with a fine * 
N | they 


* 
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TAGETES, in Botany. See African 
TAGLIATO, in the Italian Mujic, is uſed for.a meaſure 
called by the French barre that is, when the character 


_ "tity in ſmaller notes, in each bar. Hence it is called 


TA] ACCU, or the Sus tajacu of Linnzeus, in Zoology, 


is ſhort and thick, and the whole body of a griſly colour, 
or mixture of black and grey; its body is covered with 


alſo variegated with circles of black and white; theſe are 


the ears, it has a ſort of creſt, made up of black briſtles; | 
the belly almoſt naked; from the ſhoulders to the breaſi 


certain gland which he has upon the back, and which 


briſtles, that till they are removed by blowing, and keep- 
ing them back with the hand, the gland is not to be 
Leen; when theſe are removed there is ſeen a ſpot al- 
- moſt naked, in the middle of which the top of the gland 
is ſeen ; the lips of this gland uſually ſtand a little way | 


- ftylus; and this gland, when lightly preſſed, ſpews out 
a liquid ſubſtance of a browniſh yellow colour, and ſcent 
. ſomething like that of muſk or civet. The gland itſelf 


covered by its conſtringing muſcle, but only ſurrounded | 


TAIL, cauda, that part of an animal which terminates its 
The tail is different, both in figure and uſe, in the various 


and is uſually covered with hair, and ſtrengthened with 
bones: in fithes it is cartilaginous, and ſerves them as a 

helm to ſteer their courſe withal in ſwimming. | 
In birds it is covered with feathers, and greatly aſſiſts in | 


+: 


 TAIIBI, in Zoology, the name of an American animal, de- 


T Al 


ive the eaffor two beds in the fame ditection, on 
the abe which they intend to render gloffy. ee 
ARYGOLD. 


ol common time is thus marked bY with a perpen- 


dicular line drawn down through its middle. It ſignifies 
a pretty quick motion, and contains a breve, or its quan- 


alla breve. 


the name of an amimal common in ſome parts of Ame- 


rica, called by many authors aper moſchiferus, or the mulk- | 


boar, 

It is of the ſhape of our hog, but much ſmaller, and has 
no tail, and its head is broader, and the ſnout much leſs 
pointed than in our hog it has two tuſks in each jaw, 
thoſe in the upper jaw pointing down, and hardly appa- 
rent when the mouth is ſhut, the others hid ; the neck 


hairs, much thicker and ſtronger than our hogs-briſtles, 
ſomething like the briſtles of the hedge-hog, and like them 


four or five inches long on the back, and gradually di- 
miniſh to the ſides; on the middle of its head, between 


is a band of white; its ears are ſmall and erect, and its 
eyes ſmail ; its ſnout, feet, and hoofs, are juſt like thoſe 
of the European hog ; but the two poſterior or exterior 
hoofs are longer than in any other of the cloven-footed 
beaſts. | 

What is moſt ſingular, however, in this creature, is a 


has given occaſion to ſome to ſay its navel was placed 
there. This gland is ſituated on the very ridge of the 
back near the rump, and is ſo cloſely covered with long 


above the fleſh, and its aperture eaſily admits a large 


is placed between the ſkin and fleſh, and is not wholly 
4 it at its bottom. 


and ſome of the Antilles; lives in foreſts, on the moun- 
tains, is very fierce, and if wounded, will turn on the 
hunter. It feeds on ſruits and roots, toads and ſerpents, 
which it ſkins with great dexterity. It is reckoned very 
good food; but unleſs the dorſal 


Tab. V. Duadrupeds, NY 61. Ray and Pennant. 


ſcribed by Margrave and other authors, and 4 by 


ſome to be only the male of the oroSS N. The Portu- 


gule in America call it the cachorro de mato, and by the | 


utch it is called boſchratte. 
body behind. 


{pecies. In land-animals it ſerves to rid them of flies, 


all aſcents and deſcents in the air; as alfo to render their 
flight ſteady, by keeping the body upright in that ſubtile 
and yielding medium, by its readily turning and anſwer- 
ing to every vacillation of the on: 


body. 
AIL of fiſh. This part in the che kind is the ſubject of 


very great diſtinctions, among the characters of the ſe- 
veral genera. It differs in the ſeveral kinds of fiſñ in a 


very obvious manner, in number, ſituation, and figure. 
In regard to the firſt difference, the acus lumbricifor mis, 
and one of the kinds of the ſerpens marinus, have no tai/ 
at all; in all other fiſn there is a tail, and it is never 
more than one on each fiſh, 

In regard to ſituation, there is this great difference, that 
in ſome it is placed perpendiculatly, in others horizon- 


tally. In almoſt all the known fiſhes it is placed perpen- | 


dicularly, except in the dolphin, the phoczna, the orca, 
the manati, and all the whale-kinds; for in all theſe it 


is placed horizontally, when the body is laid in its natu- 


is animal inhabits the hotteſt parts of South America, 


gland be cut out as | 
| ſoon as it is killed, the fleſh will be infected by it. The 
Indians call this 1 whence its name pecary. | 


TAI 


In figure it has many vety remarkah! 


are of great uſe in ichthyological Riſing nee wich 7. 
fiſh it is rounded at the end; as in the bott oY 7 
others. 2. In ſome it is cut off even ag iy = 
end, ſo that the whole tal is a ſort of Wr. — 50 
in the tench, and ſome of the ſalmong. "OR; | 

_ tithes it is cuſpidated at the end, as is the, in fon 

conger, the eel, and the petromyzon. caſt inthe | 
has as it were a ſmall ſegment of a citcle cut | | 
end, and fo is ſlightly hollowed out; this is hay w | 
the caraſſius, and ſome of the ſalmons. e Caſe in 
fiſh it is forked or opened into two points, mali | 
angle: this is the figure of the tail in the ye; Way | | 
cyprini of many kinds, &c. 6. Final! CY 61 
cated in many fiſh, that is, it is of the ſha f 1 fl 1 
cent; as in the ſword-fiſh, the tunny, mackiel, f 

The. Artedi, Ichthyolog. ch ad th 
AIL, in Anatomy, is uſed for that te ; 
_ 3 ro the moveable part, aa 
which, the tendon fixed to the immo ; ' 
ei | hs 12 8 

Lair, door or fualow/ TAL, among c 1, Wl = 

Tai, peacock's, a term applied to all circular comps by 
ments which go enlarging from the centre to the cir ws 
| ference ; imitating, in ſome meaſure, the feathers of, 
-peacock's tail, when ſpread. 1 t 

TAIL, dragon's, cauda draconis, in Aſtronemy, See Dy c 
GON and Nopt. The | | 7 14 
2 aſtrologers take care to put this in all their how, TA 

- COpes. . | : bes v 

Tail, herſ?s, among the Tartars and Chineſe, is the en. TA 
ſign or flag under which they make war. | v 
Among the Turks, it is the ſtandard borne before de tt 
grand viſier, the baſhaws, and ſangiacs; in order tg TA 
which, it is fitted on the end of a half-pike, with a pold 0 
button, and is called toug. | - p 
There are baſhaws of one, others of two, others of thy n 
hor ſes tails. The horſe's-tail placed on the genera! tex It 
is a ſignal of battle. For the original of this cuſtom, 1 t 
is related, that in a certain battle, the ſtandard being 7 
taken by the enemy, the general of the army, or, t 
others fay, a private horſeman, cut off. the tail of his 5 

horſe, and faſtening it to the end of a half-nike, encoy TA 
raged the troops, and gained the victory. In memory a 

of which noble action, the grand ſignior appointed tht 1 
ſtandard to be borne, for the future, as a ſymbol of hs TA 
nour. Ricaut. 5 | { 

Tait, in Heraldry, &c. is particularly uſed for the wild ſ 
an hart; thoſe of ſeveral other creatures having peculi 0 

aud diſtint names 5955 Ta 
As, that of a buck, roe, or any other kind of deer, i bs 
called the Angle; that of a boar, the wreath; of a or, A 

| 6 buſh; of a wolf, the „tern; and of a hare and rabui, a 

the /cut. | 
Tat a comet. See COMET. 5 14 

Tail, or TAILE, in Common Law, ſignifies a limited ſt : 
as oppoſite to ſee- ſimple. | | 4 
It is thus called from the barbarous word are, whence Ta 
the French tailler, to cut; becauſe ſuch fee is ſo minced, 1 
or parted, as it were, that it is not in the owners ee G 
power to diſpoſe of ; but is, by the firſt giver, cut, tail 74 
and divided from all others, and tied to the iſſue of i 
done. VV 

The limitation of tail is either general or ſpecial, Sce er 1 
„ | „„ | ; TA 
Tail. after poſſibility of iſſue extinl, is where land beitg ſe 
iven to a man and his wife, and the heirs of thelt " 14 

| xray and the one outlives the other, without _ 1 Ms 

| tween them begarten : the ſurvivor upon this ſhall ho k 
the land for term of his own life in quality of tenant i i 
tail after the poſſibility of iſſue extintt. i fe 

ys gr i 5 9 by the act of Gon 2 01 
the death of that perſon out of whoſe body the ” x th 

to ſpring; for no limitation, conveyance, or et 8 1 m 
man act, can make it, It partakes partly of the rere * t 
eſtate-tail, and partly of an eſtate for life, 12 * W 
is, really, only tenant for life, but with many - ve for a 
vileges of a tenant in zailz as, not to be pum reh C: 
waſte, &c. or he is tenant in ail, with — * ue! A 
ſtrictions of a tenant for life; as, to fortelt vie jt < 
he aliens it in fee-ſimple : whereas ſuch alienai : 0 
nant in tail, though voidable by the iſluc, fd 1 
ture of the eſtate to the reverſioner; wh — * 
ed in intereſt, till all poſſibility of ĩſſue bo n equine \ 
in general, the law looks upon this nd "nit th " 
to an eſtate for life only; aud, as uch, will Pe fe | A 

| ith a tenant 10 Ir 
tenant to exchange his eſtate with 4 gates ibn 
which exchange can only be made of ell de. 4 
equal in their nature. Blackſt. book ii. bea 0 
| Tail, fee. See FE E-tail. 
Tail, ſeveral, See INHERITANCE. Tath 


ral poſture. 
; 2 


F * A + 1 $1 : 


Tau, or — is alſo uſed for what we vulgarly call 
| — page Many: affirm that the dock of a 
A 


h oſe's /ail ſerves to point out his ſixth or ſeventh year; 
0 


ah „ t the time that the black ſpeck, or eye 
ſo 2 ye to diſappear, and the cavity to be 


filled, the dock of the tail becomes longer, becauſe the | 
U 


our of the young Years begins to abate; and nature 
ye ſtrength enough to nouriſh and keep up the joints 


or knots that form the dock; ſo that when the horſe is 


d, one of theſe joints flackens, and begins to 
10 ode ad a year after, another deſcends in like 
f But this relaxation or downfalling happens 


manner. ſome than in others, according as they have 


ſooner in 


been well or ill kept, with reference to feeding, houſing, | 


and working. Accordingly we find the marks of a horſe's 


aoe, taken from his tail, are ſo erroneous, that many 
, - 


elles maintain, that the firſt joint deſcends when he is 
nine, and the ſecond when he is ten years old. 

TAIL if the trenches, in the Military Art. See TRENCH. 

"Tait, in Sea Language, is a name given by ſailors to the 
extremities of a hurricane, wherein the violence is con- 
ſiderably exhauſted. GE ms a 

T4r-block, in a Ship, 2 ſmall ſingle block, having a ſhort 


to increaſe the force applied to the ſaid object. Fal- 
r. Be h 
TAILLE „or TAILLEE, in Heraldry. See TRANCHE/. 
TAILLOIR, in Architefure, a term which ſome of our 
writers, after the French, uſe for aBacvs. 


viction; or, adjectively, a perſon convicted of felony, 
treaſon, &c. See ATTAINT. 


of FARROQUET. It is of the fize of a lark, and of a 
pale green colour over its whole body ; its tail 'is ſhort, 


the beak it has a ſemilunar red ſpot on the head, and a 


the deſerted abodes of ants on trees. 
Braſ. oF | 


cies of mullet caught in the American ſeas, and more 
uſually called the CUREMA. _ oy S164 
TAKE and Leave, in the Sga Language: the ſailors ſay, a 
ſhip can take and leave upon her when ſhe will; when 
ſhe ſails ſo well that ſhe can come up with another, or 
outſail her at pleaſure. | 
Tax, thiſtle. See THISTLE. ; 
TAKERS—carr-TAKERS. See CakR. | 


up and furling the ſails at ſea, particularly when the 
hn increaſes. It is generally uſed in oppoſition to 
etting, £ 


to expreſs the dung of peacocks; and by ſome of the 
chemical writers, for any alkali ſalt. 


of e ſhops. 


TALABONG 


cron, and perfectly white all over. 
TALADITES, wt dee 
ſes in honour of Jupiter Taxa. | 
ARIUS' adus, among the Romans, a game ſome- 
ere relembling our dice-playing, and performed with a 
kind of gold or ivory dice, which they ſhook as we do 
in a box, before they threw them. There was this dif- 


made uſe of then 3 and were conically ſhaped. They 


ey concluded u 
hat came up. 
Atme, the beſt 
Came up. 


As they uſually threw four of them at 
chance was when four different ſides 
. e were called by the name of ſome 
deity. 1 Veste og, vulture, baſili » &c. Or of ſome 
| of opinion nus, Hercules, &c. Some authors have been 
os 3 
almals, or images 0 
0 as our dice are. 


TALA8810. | =Y 1 
dae among the Romans, an acclamation uſed at 
ABO. 4 . e. | 
ing > fort of dog, noted for its quick ſcent, find- 
purſuing th tracks, lodgings, and forms of beafts, and 
with f. C Os with open mouth, and continual cry, 
men, he ; Berneſs, that, if not taken off by the hunt(- 
» UC 1g often ſpoiled; T7 2 ; 
VL, IV, No 356. 


f gods, and not with numbers or 


ath } 


2 


ce of rope attached to it, by which it may be faſten- | 
6d to any object at pleaſure, either for convenience, or | 


TAINT, in Law, fignifies: ether; fubſtantively, a con- 


a * 


TAIPARA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian ſpecies 
not reaching beyond the tips of the wings when cloſed | 
its beak is red, and its legs are grey; near the origin of | 


yellow ſpot in the middle of each wing. It builds in 
Maregrave's Hiſt. 


Germany, and even in En 


| TAINHA, in Tchthyology, a name given by ſome to a ſpe- | 


TAKING-in, in Sea Language, denotes the act of brailing- | 


TAL, 2 name uſed by ſome writers on the materia medica | 
TALA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors call 

the yo! whoſe ſeed is the ſeſamum or oily purging grain 
ALAD in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of heron, | 


common among them; which is much ſmaller than our 


„in Antiquity, gymnical exerci- 


m_ however, between their game and ours, that 
_ ice have fix ſides, becauſe they are cubical ; but 
theirs had but fou 


r divination, as well as playing; and 
pon a good or evil augury, according to | 


that they were marked with tlie forms of 


\ 
: & ; 


movs, fiſſile ſpecies of ſtone, eably. ſeparable into chin 


TALC, or Talk, in Natural History, 3 ſhining, qua- 


_ tranſptrent' ſcales or leaves. See Sp RCL ARES. | 


The tales in general are defined to be ſoffils, compoſed 
of broad, fat, and ſmooth laminæ Gp in laid exenly 
and regularly on one another; eafily fiſſile, according to 


the ſite of theſe plates, but not all ſo in any other di- 
rection; flexile and elaſtic; bright, ſhining, and tranſ- 
patent; not giving fire with ſteel, nor fermenting with 


acid menſtrua, and ſuſtaining the force of a violcat fire 
without calcining.' See Tab. of Fojls; laſs I. 

By theſe characters, the tales may be diſtinguiſhed from 
all other bodies which reſemble them'; and, according to 
their ſeyetal natural and eſſential differences among one 


another, they are themſelves divided into two ſeparate 
orders, and under thoſe into four genera. _ | 
The tales of the firſt order are thoſe compoſed of plates 


of great extent, each making ſingly the whole horizontal 
ſurface of the maſs. 25 | | 

Thoſe of the ſecond order are thoſe compoſed of ſmall 
plates, in form of ſpangles, irregularly difpoſed, and 
uſually many of them concurring in different directions, 


to the formation of one of the ſurfaces of the maſs, Hill's 


Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 77. | 
Authors have hitherto been uſed to call alfo another ſet 
of bodies by the name of tales, with the addition of the 


_ adjective fibroſe ; but as theſe are found not at all of the 
nature of the true tales, they are now diſtinguiſhed by 


the name FI1BRARIZ#, , 
Talc is often confounded with ſimilar concretions, as 
with the ſchiſtus er lapis fiffilis, with the ſpathum or ſpa- 
tum, and gypſum, Muſcovy-glaſs, or glacies Marie, and 


the /aprs ſpecularis. Boyle takes it for an alkaline ſpa- 


thum, and others for other ſubſtances, from which 
nevertheleſs it differs. See Pott, in Mem. de Acad. de 
Berlin, 1746. 1 | 
Anciently, *ta/c was found only in Spain; but ſince, 
mines thereof have been found in Cyprus, Cappadociaz 


and ſince that in Arabia and Africa; and at preſent, they 


dig it in the Alps and Appennines, ſeveral mountains in 

gland, particularly in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. | 5 OE. 
We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of talc, viz. white tale 
of Venice, and that called red talc of Mufcovy : to which 
ſome add, though improperly, parget, plaſter=ſtone.” _ 


'That from Venice has been the moſt eſteemed in medi- 


eine: it is brought in large ſhining greeniſh ſtones ; but 
becomes white, and exceedingly bright when wrought. 
It ſeems greaſy to the touch, though there is ſcarce any 


: ſtone drier; yet, notwithſtanding its drineſs, it pulve- 


riſes with difficulty; nor is it eaſily calcined. However; 


this tale does not appear capable of anſwering any medi- 


cinal intention, as not being diſſolved or ſenſibly affected 
by any known humid menſtruum. 55 


Ihe chief uſe of the Ruſſian is as a ſcreen or cover for 


paintings in miniature and crayons; to which purpoſe 


thin ſlices thereof are uſed. The Venetian is ſometimes 


alſo uſed for a fucus; in order to which, by reaſon of _ 
the difficulty of pulverizing'it, &c. they content them 
ſelves to raſp it with the ſkin of a ſea-dog; and to paſs, 
the raſping through a ſieve. | 
Pliny, in Ns Natural Hiſtory, lib. xxxvi. c. 22, obſerves, _ 
that the Romans not only uſed the Ruſſian fort for win- 
dow-lights, but they alſo paved the circus with a kind of 
it. See GLAss. V | 
The talc brought from Muſcovy is reddiſh when in the 


ſtone; but it ſeldom comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, 


which are colourleſs, ſmooth, gloſſy, and exceedingly 
tranſparent : it is found in quarries in Mnſcovy and Per- 


fa, and is uſed to make lanterns, to cover paintings, &c. 


Many of the mountains in Hungary and Germany abound 
with the Muſcovy talc, not ner to the talc of that 
country from whence it has its name. The mountain 
of Cliſſuro, which is a part of mount Hæmus, as alſo 
mount Pyrlipe, ſhine like filyer in all parts both day and 
night, provided there be any moon. „ 

"The tale in theſe hills js the only occaſion of this: there 
are alfo talc rocks near Spittal in Upper Carinthia; and 
many other hills are ſaid alſo to contain great quantities 
of it; but there is a ſort of ſelenites ſo very like this 
talc, that people are eaſily deceived by its appearance. 
This ſelenites ſplits into flakes like the zalc, but they are 
brittle. | 55 

Talc is uſed with great ſucceſs in the diſtillation of acid 
ſpirits ; that of ſalt is always naturally impure, and can 
carce be rendered pure but by an admixture of a za/ty 


earth in the retort 


The mixture of tale with different kinds and quantities 
of glaſs, may be ſucceſsfully performed with a violent 
fire, but not with a ſmaller degree: thus three parts of 
talc with one part of cry(lalline glaſs, make only a ſpongy 
and friable maſs in a common fire; but in a more violent 
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Tal 


one they become a firm and ſolid maſs vf a brown colour. 
Minium, or glaſs of lead, mixed in equal quantities 
with talc, 4, ſet in a violent fire, run into a yellowiſh 
glaſs reſembling the opake pieces, of amber; and two 
parts of minium to one of talc, produce a cleat and tranſ- 
parent yellow glaſs, which is of a hardneſs capable of 
giving fire with ſteel. The alkaline earths, mixed with 
talc, produce a maſs ſcarcely vitriable by any fire: hence 
appears the reaſon why copels made of lime and tak 
are ſo very hard to vitrify. Minium, added to theſe 
mixtures, makes them combine into a firm maſs, but 
without perfect fuſion ; but borax added to them, melts 
them readily into a true glaſs. The gypſeous earths mixed 
with tale, will not unite into a maſs in any degree of fire; 
but if borax be added, the talc readily melts. Thus two 
parts of tale, two parts of that ſpar or gypſeous matter 
called glacies Marie, or the common plated ſpar, with 
one part of borax, run into a yellow maſs reſembling a 
_ topaz. | | 
The argillaceous earths do not vitrify with tale; but they 
run into a maſs of great hardneſs, which will give fire 
with ſteel, and is very ſerviceable to make crucibles of, 
| theſe veſſels not ſuffering the glaſs of lead to run through 
them. Talc, joined with the vitrifiable ſtones, forms no 
remarkable body, but the maſs remains friable; but from 


theſe maſſes, by the addition of proper matters to render 
them fluid, great variety of elegant compounds may be 


made. Thus talc mixed in equal quantities with powder 
of flints, on adding to the whole a fourth part of cryſtal- 
glaſs, the whole unites into an opake but ſolid white 

maſs. Alkali-falt, added in equal quantity to tale and 
flint, gives a tranſparent yellow glaſs; and white ſand, 
talc, and a fixed alkali, in equal quantities, afford a 
green glaſs ; with other mixtures of this kind, in different 
quantities, the reſemblances of many beautiful ſtones are 
produced ; and what is very remarkable, ſome grains 


of metalline matter are often found on the ſurface of the | 


maſſes. ; 


_ Cxſaipinus, Aldrovand, and ſome others affirm, that | 
tal: melted with copper, or added to copper, while in 
fuſion, gave it a white colour ; this being taken for grant- 


ed, authors have hence agreed that talc contains an ar- 
ſenical earth. But experiment ſhews this to have been 
afalſe aſſertion, in regard to talc; and probably it onlyowes 
its origin to the cant language of ſome of the alchemiſts, 
who have called the flowers of zinc tale, though theſe 
alone muſt render copper yellow, not white. Antimony 
and talc, firſt calcined with nitre, run in a violent fire 
into a ſort of flint, which will give fire with ſteel. With 
regulus of antimony and the black flux, it runs into a 
black maſs; and with biſmuth it calcines into a grey 
powder. 80 little is there in the propoſals of the che- 
miſts for the metallization of zalc by antimony and bif- 
muth. Mem. de PAcad. de Berlin, Ann. 1746. 


In what part of Mr. Boyle's works the learned author | 
from whom the foregoing extract was taken, has found | 


that talc may be reduced by common fire to a gypſum in 


an hour, we know not ; but we find that Mr. Boyle ſays, 


that the calcination of zalc is fo very difficult, that emi- 


nent chemiſts have looked upon calxcs of alc as counter- 


feits. Works abr. vol. i. Pp» 160, | 


Mr. Boyle mentions the extracting of gold ſrom talc, as 


. having ſometimes ſucceeded. Sce Works abr. vol. i. 
p 160. but vide ſupra. | | 


Some chemiſts, and empirics, have held, that tale might | 


be uſed for many more important purpoſes than it uſually 
is; and pretend to draw from it that precious oil, ſo 
much boaſted of hy the ancients, particularly the Arabs, 
called oil of talc, which is ſuppoſed a wonderful coſmetic, 
and preſerver of the complexion : but the truth is, the 


word talc, among many of them, ſignified no more than | 
an equal diſpolition of the humours, which keep the body | 


in good temperament and perfect health. Now, as no- 


thing contributes more than health to the preſerving of 
beauty, this has given occaſion to che chemiſts to ſearch 


out this / of talc, which is to maintain the body in this 
diſpolition, and iq * the ladies to be at the ex- 
pence of the ſearch. See Philoſophic TAL. c. 


Some have alſo pretended, that yellow or ruddy talc con- 


tained the ſeeds of gold ; and that an oil might be drawn 
from it, to tranſmute metals into gold or flyer, to fix 
mercury, &c. but this is mere charletanery. | 
Talc, Mexico. There is a famous cave ſome leagues from 
Mexico, on the north-weſt ſide of the city, beyond the 
lake, the top and ſides of which are ſaid to be lined with 
leaf-gold ; but that of ſuch a kind, that the common me- 
thods of fluxing the ores have no effect upon it. The 
Spaniards, after many trials, have given it over, but are 
ſtill perſuaded by the Indians that it is gold, and that 
the famous Montezuma obtained a great part of his trea- 
ſures from this cave. 'The leaves, as they are called, are 


no more than ſpangles of the ſize of a man's nail; and | 


9 


Tale, Muſcovy, a kind of foliaceous body 


TaLe,' philoſophic, a name given by ſome 


and many other imaginary operations; and 


by means of a thouſand differently yaried 
ſtone which in a very remarkable manner reſi 


no dil can be obtained. In the various operat 


menſtruums they employed, not to the ſtone 
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the accqunt we have of it in the 'Philarc.. 1. 
oſonh: 

actions, and the various methods attenpte 8 Tis, 

reduce it to metal, abundantly prove that it i , Vain 


, 0 
ny 25a, 
„ Well * . 
ev "vo 1 
writers to the flowers of zinc. - of the chenic 
This ſubſtance, diſſolved in vinegar, 48:4. 1. 
have in their unintelligible dae; r * 
extolled as a thing of vaſt powet in the fixing of — 
nenim, 


low talc, Vide Phil. Tranſ. Ne 39, 


the Engliſh name of iſinglaſs. See $ps 


they call it a ſovereign remedy for all diſeaſes, " * 


The chemiſts of after ages, ſeeing ſuch prodigious e, 


aſcribed to oil of talc, and not-conceivin 


. L that 1a, 
mere cant word in this place, have been 8 alc va 


at infinite Paing, 
menſtruyns 
an tale, 3 

s the force 
5 therefore 


10 ö J 
this purpoſe, ſome have really hi- upon een Cor 


derable power; but that power has been whollyowingtoth 
if it were, could have, none of the effes of N 
talc, mentioned by theſe dark writers, who meant by 
ſo very different a ſubſtance ag a ſolution of theſe Fl 
which are only zinc in another form. Oo 


to obtain an oil from the common Veneti 


of all menſtrua, and of firez and from which 


TALE, in Law. See CounT and DecLaraTion, 


TALEb, in the Jewiſh Antiquities, a ſott of habit th 
Jews wore, chiefly when 10 , | abit that the 


y repeated. theit prayers in 
the ſynagogue. . umbers xv. 38. Deuteronomy 1. 
It ſerved inſtead of that ſquare garment they wore here. 
tofore, to which Moles had appointed that they ſhould 
faſten borders of blue to the four quarters, and fringesor 


ribbands all along the borders. But at preſent, that they 


may not be expoſed to the laughter of the people for the 
too great ſingularity of their dreſs, they content then- 


ſelves with wearing a ſquare piece of cloth underneat, 


with four tufts at the four corners, and when they mer 
in the [ynagogue to fay their prayers, they cover their 


heads with a ſquare woollen veil, which has four rift, 


at its four corners. It is this they call thald, or tali. 
Calmet, Dict. & Leo of Modena, Ceremonies of te 
Jews, i. ch. bY 11. 


TALENT ; TALENTUM, a weight, and a coin, both yer 


famous among the ancients ; but very different in difer 
ent countries, Ft: | 1 
The value of the talent is very hard to aſſign in Engl 


money, as being uſed among all the people throughout 


the Eaſt, and its value, and the manner of computation, 


different among each. A difficulty abundantly ſhewd 


by Budzus, in his learned treatiſe De Aſſe. 

here were various kinds of talents, both with regt 
weight and to ſpecies; the value of theſe laſt ſtill inch: 
ing, as the metal whereof it conſiſted was purer, tho 
the talent weights contained the ſame number of pou 


and drams. Accordingly, all talent weights are equi 


ſixty mine, and the mina one hundred drachmz; but 
the drachma of one place exceeding that of another, tir 
hence aroſe a difference in the talent. 
The common Attic talent then (the talent weight we nen 
contained ſixty Attic minæ, or ſix thouſand Articdraciz 
equal, according to Dr. Arbuthnot's reduction, to f 


fix pounds, eleven ounces, ſeventeen and one level 


here was another Attic talent, by ſome _ + - 


7 . . 0 . b Mtv; 
tian zalent was eighty minæ; the Antiochian allo eight 


the Gera 
ual to latf 


and the Egyptian of eighty minz- 114 1 1b. 16, 1} 


But Mr. Raper makes the Attic ta ch ace 


h | 
ing equal ro fixty-ſix grains and a half Tren Puten 
175. 4 bd. flerling, equal to 232 3. 4 hiſlori ud 


This ingenious writer alſo obſerves, 
others mention the Eginean and the Eu 


a l. 
ic Fa robe 


former weighedtenthouſand Attic drache bens 


1 


wn; 
talents, contained only fix thouſand of its en jeu 
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49 heavier than the Attic, the Atheniaris | ſeventy-five Dunds ſterling z and the greater 99/. 6s. gad. 

ing fo = DE Jaxum, or the thick drachm. This talent | ſterling. The greater of gold was worth 11250. ſter- 
alen 3 Corlath, and in a paſfage of Aulus Gellius, ling. 511 ee e eee tt A 
was ule it is valued at ten thouſand Attic drachms ; TALENT, as a ſpecies, or money, among the Hebrews, was 


lib, i. e ably uſed in moſt; of the cities of Pelopoh- | ſometimes uſed for a gold coin, the ſame with the SHEKEL. 


1711 five ſixths, which Mr. Raper ſtates at one 
3 Jred and eleven. This Eginean talent he eoneludes 
f po mean drachm of fix Macedonian coins, which. he 
ber. to be one hundred and eleven grains and one 
2 muſt have been the ſtandard of the Macedonian 
_ till Philip changed it. And it appears likewiſe 
710 been the ſtandard of the Ptolemaie money in 
beet. ling indeed (Nat. Hiſt, Ib. xxxiii. e. 3.) tell 
2 45 the authority of Varro, that the Egyptian talent 
weighed eighty Roman pounds; but he ſuppoſes! that 
this is a falſe reading, and that for Ægyptium we ſhould 
read Euboicum : for Pliny 18 ſpeaking of the riches of 
Afia; where the Euboic talent was uſed for weighing 
old; and it is known, that the weight of that talent 
was ſettled at eighty Roman pounds, by the treaty be- 
n Pollux (lib. ix. c. 6. 8 86.) which makes the Egyptian 
talent contain fiſteen hundred Attic drachms. Bot this, he 
apprehends, is an injudicious interpolation in the laſt 
collection of that author. a oy 
The Euboic' talent, ſays this writer, certainly came from 
Alta; for Herodotus (lib. iii. ſeCt. 89.) tells us, the kings 
of Perſia weighed their-gold by that talent: in the ſame 
place he informs us, that the'Babylonian talent weighed 


4 


ſeventy Euboic mine. Pollux fays, it weighed ſeventy | 


Attic mine. Therefore the Euboic talent ſhould be 
equal to the Attic But Ain (Var. Hiſt. lib. i. c. 22) 


tells us, that it weighed ſeventy-two Artic minæ; and | 
if ſo, the Euboic talent ſhould be heavier than the Attic, 
in the proportion of ſeventy-two to ſeventy.” By two | bi 
TALIO, Lex Talionis, or Pana TALIONIS, a retalia- 


paſſages, cited by Mr. Raper, from Xenophon. Exped. 
lib. i. it appears probable, that the Babylonian talent 
weighed above ſeventy Attic minz, and- above ſeventy 
Euboic minæ; and if Pollux took his value of the Baby- 


Jonian talent from Herodotus, as the text now ſtands, | | . 95 
The pœna talionis was injoined by the law of Moſes, 


and Zlian his value of the ſame, from a more correct 


copy of that author, or from ſome better authority, the | 


Euboic talent muſt have been equal to the Attic. ,, Ac- 


cordingly it contained fix thouſand Attic drachms, Phil 


Tranf, vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 483, &c. 


There is another* talent much more ancient, and much | 


leſs than any of thoſe already mentioned, which Dr. Ar- 
buthnot calls the Homerical talent of gold, ſuppoſed, he 
fays, to be equal to three Attic aurei. Pollux ſpeaks of 
ſuch a talent. Euſtathius upon Homer reckons it worth 
twenty-four drachme. That its value was ſmall, whe- 
ther fixed or uncertain, is conjectured from the paſſage 
of Homer, where deſcribing the prizes at the funeral of 
- Patroclus, two talents of gold are propoſed as a more in- 
conſiderable prize than a mare with foal, &c. 


the fame that the Dorian colonies carried to Sicily and 
Calabria: for Pollux tells us, from Ariſtotle, that the 
ancient talent of the Greeks in Sicily contained twenty- 
four nummi, each of which weighing an obolus and a 
half, the talent muſt have weighed fix Attic drachms, or 
three darics; but the daric weighed very little more 


than one guinea; and if two talents weighed about ſix | 


guneas, we may reckon the mare with foal worth twelve; 
which was no 1mprobable price, ſince we learn from a 
paſſage in the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, that, in his time, 
2 running horſe colt twelve minæ, or above forty-ſix 
Pounds ſterling z; therefore, this ſeems to have been the 


ancient Greek talent, before the art of ſtamping money | 


had introduced the greater talents from Aſia and Egypt. 
to this ancient talent, ſays Dr. Arbuthnot, 
ome reckon the treaſure of king. \D 
at mentioned 1 Chron. xxii. 14. which, according to 
common reckoning, would amount in gold talents to 


the value of 547, 500, ooo. and the filver to above | 


342,000,000; or reckonin ordi 

Poo g according to the decuple 
* of gold to ſilver, the two ſums would be 
qual. As David reigned in Juda after the ſiege of 


roy, it is not im robable but H pgs 
the fame numeral mow of gold. omer and he might uſe 


mo 7 | | 
tz the Romans there were two kinds of talents, 


the litle and the great talent; the little was the common 


— 
| 9 and whenever they ſay ſimply talentum, they are 


or Roman pounds 
Me hundred drach 


mz, or 11: 1 eft; 
A twenty-four great f denarii: it was alſo eſtimated 
unds. | 


= beat talent exceeded the leſs by one-third part. Bu- 


computes, that the little talent of filver was worth 


Attic drachm weighed ſixty-ſix and a half 
* oe Eeinean ſhould weigh: one, hundred | 


n the Romans and Antiochus. There is a paſſage] 


Hence 
Mr. Raper, 1bi ſupra, p. $27, concludes, that it was 


avid, partieularly 
figures, and ſome unintelligi 


nderſtood of this : the little :alent was ſixty mine, | 
the mina, or pound, eſtimated at 


eat ſeſterces, which amounted to fixty | 


deen the inventor of 7aliſmans. 


of gold, called alſo fater, and weighing only ſour drachms. 
The Hebrews reckoned by theſe talents as we do by pounds, 


Kc. Thus a million of gold, or million of talents of 
gold, among them, was a million of ſhekels, or nummi; 


tbe nummus of gold being the ſame weight with the 
ſhekel, viz. four drachms. © _ e e 
But the Hebrew talent weight of ſilver, which they called 


cicar, was equivalent to that of three thouſand ſheke)s, 


or one hundred and thirteen, pounds, ten ounces, one 
penny weight, ten grains and two ſevenths, Engliſh Troy 
weight, according to Arbuthnot's computation. 


TALES, in Law, a ſupply or addition of men for thoſe 


impanelled on a jury of inqueſt, and not appearing, or 


at their appearance challenged by either party as not in- 


different. 


In ſuch caſe, the judge, upon motion, grants ſopply to 


be made by the ſheriff, 'of one or more zates, ſuch as are 
preſent in court, equal in reputation to thoſe impanelled. 


For this purpoſe a writ of decem tales, offo tales, and the 
like, was uſed to be iſſued to the ſheriff at common law; 


and muſt be ſtill ſo done at a trial at bar, if the ju- 


. Tors- make default; but at the aſſizes, or niſi prius, by 
virtue of the ſtatute 35 Hen. VIII. c. 6. and other ſub- 


ſequent ſtatutes, the judge is impowered at the prayer of 
either party to award a tales de CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, 


of perſons preſent in court, to be joined to the other 


jurors to try the cauſe; who are liable however to the 


fame challenges as the principal jurors. This is uſually 


done, till the legal number of twelve be completed. 
The tales de circumſtantibus is in ſome meaſure rendered 
uſeleſs by the ſtatute for regulating juries, 3 Geo. II. 
c. 25. See CHALLENGE and Jux. | 


tion, or puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned per- 
fectly like that committed againſt us by another—which 
is what we uſually expreſs by the words, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth. 0 | 


among the Jews: it was eſteemed a natural piece of 


juſtice, and yet the Romans ſet it aſide, inaſmuch as 


ſuch a parity or equality of puniſhment could not always 
be obſerved. For this reaſon the prætor allowed ſuch as 
had ſuffered an injury to make an eſtimate thereof in 
money, that juſtice might be done him that way; 
only reſerving to himſelf the power of moderating the 
ſame. And this was what was conſtantly unt kiled, 
and thus the pana talionis became quite diſuſed with 
them. | 


TALISMANS, magical figures engraven or cut under 
certain ſuperſtitious obſervances of the characteriſms and 


configurations of the heavens; to which ſome aſtrolo- 
gers, hermetical philoſophers, and other adepts, attri- 
bute marvellous virtues, particularly that of calling down 
celeſtial influences . | 

The word is pure Arabic; though Menage, after Sal- 


maſius, thinks it may come from the Greek Teaeouas 


operation, or conſecration. Borel ſays, it is Perſian, and 
Ggnihes literally an engraven conſtellation. Others de- 
rive it. a talamacts literis, which are myſterious characters, 

or ciphers, uſed by ſorcerers, thus called from talamaſea, 
a phantom, or illuſion. . 70 5 15 
The author of a book, intituled, Taliſmans juſtifiex, ſays, a 
taliſinan is the ſeal, ſigure, character, or image of a hea- 
venly ſign, conſtellation, or planet, engraven on a ſym- 
pathetic ſtone, or on a metal correſponding to the ſtar, 


Kc. in order to receive its influences. 


The taliſmans of the Samothracians, ſo famous of old, 
were pieces of iron, formed into certain images, and ſet 


in rings, &c. They were held preſervatives againſt all 
kinds of evils.— There were other taliſmans taken from 


vegetables, and others from minerals. 
In the general, we uſe to diſtinguiſh three kinds of ra- 
liſmans.— Aſironomical, which are known by the ſigns or 
conſtellations of the heavens engraven thereon, with other 
ble characters. Magical, 
which bear very extraordinary figures, with ſuperſtitious 
words and names of angels unheard of, —And mixt, which 
conſiſt of ſigns, and barbarous words; but have no ſu- 
perſtitious ones, or names of angels. | | 
Some rabbins maintain, that the brazen ſerperit, raiſed 
by Moſes in the wilderneſs, for the deſtruction of the 
ſerpents that annoyed the Iſraelites, was properly a ta- 
li ſman. a 
All the miraculous things wrought by Apollonius 
Tyanzus are attributed to the virtue and influence of 
taliſmans: and that wizard is even ſaid by ſome to have 
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Vome authors take ſeveral Runic medals, at leaſt medals 


whoſe inſcriptions art in Runje chäracters, for taliſmians 

tio chat the northern nations, in their 
heathen ſtate, were much devoted thereto, M. Keder, 
however, has ſhewn, that the medals here ſpoken of are 


quite other things than raliſians,”" © 


* TALK. Yee 'ALC. | * 8 2 v * 1 < - 

TALKING: See SpEAXRIwWs 

TALLIAGE, Tärrieiun, a certain rate, heeording to | 
| which barons and knights were -anciently taxed” by | 


"the king towards the expences of the Nate, and in- 


ferior tenants by their lords, on certain oecaſions. 
That raiſed to the king Was on his demeſnes, eſcheats 


and wardſhips, and upon the cities and burghs of the | 


realm. When it was paid out of knights fees, it was 
called ScUTAGE ; when by cities and burghs,” talliage; 


when upon lands not of military tenure, hidage. 

This latter zalliage of the euſtomary tenants was ſome- | 

times fixed and certain, and ſometimes at the plea- | 
ſure of the lord; and was alfo ſometimes compounded le OLA RG. Rf 0p tn 

| 1793 la the Exchequer there is a talh- court 

two deputy chamberlains of the exche 


for. 


Talliages were anciently called cuttings 3 which name is | 
ſtill retained in Ireland, though in a different Ggnifi- | 3 ebe 7 | 
| | n I ['TALLY-counter. See Couxr RER. 
TaLLIESs, cutter of ibe. See Corr R. 
TAL. Lv, petty. See PETTY. 1 50 
[Tar urs, writer f. See WRITER. 
'TALLY ihe ſheets, at fea, a word of 
ſcored down what they received on tallies. See LAND- 


cation. 


Talliage, ſays Sir Ed. Coke, -is a general name including 
all taxes; and is derived from the French tatlle, tax, 
founded on'the TALLY of petty tradeſmen ; as the country 


people appointed to collect it, not being able to write, 


TAX and SUBSIDY. 


'TALLOW. a fort of animal fat, melted donn, and cla- 


rified. There are ſcarce any animals but a ſort cf ta/low 
may be prepared from ; but thoſe which yield the moſt, 


and whereof the mot uſe is made, are the horſe, bullock, 
| ſheep, hog, goat, deer, bear, and viper, Some of which | 


zallows, or fats, are uſed in medicine, and called Ax- 


UNI. 


Moſt of the reſt are uſed in the making of ſoap, 


candles. 


For candles, the beſt compoſition is half ſheeps fallow, | 
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| 


and the dreſſing of leather; but chiefly in making of | 


'F 


that relates to the explication of their law. 
The Talmud is the body of the Hebrew 
tion of expoſitions of the duties impoſed on that people 
either in Scripture, or by tradition, or by authority of 
their doctors, or by cuſtom, or even by ſuperſtition: to 
ſpeak more plainly 
ence, or of moral theology, wherein the duties are ex- 
plained, and the doubts: cleared, not by reaſoning, bit 
generally by authority, by the cuſtom of the nation, 


and half cows or bullocks ta!low, without any mixture of | 


ight. See CANDLE, | | 


our za/low, and ſerving. for the ſame purpoſe. See 
JC e 
It is about the height of a cherry - tree; its leaves in form 


of a heart, of a deep, ſhining, red colour, and its bark | 


very ſmooth. Its fruit is encloſed in a kind of pod, or 

cover, like a cheſtnut, and conſiſts of three round white 
rains, of the fize and form of a ſmall nut, each having 

its peculiar capſula, and within that a little ſtone. 


This ſtone is encompaſſed with a white pulp, which has | 


all the properties of true tallow, as to conſiſtence, colour, 


candles of it; which would, doubtleſs, be as good as 
thoſe in Europe, if they knew how to purify their ve- 
getable za/low as well as we do our animal kind, and to 
make their wicks as well. ; 


All the preparation they give it, is to melt it down and 


mix a little oil with it, to make it ſofter, and more 


pliant.— It is true, their candles made of it yield a thicker | 
| ſmoke, and a dimmer light, than ours; but thoſe deſects 
are owing, in a great meaſure, to the wicks, which are 


not of cotton, but only a little rod or ſwitch of dry light 


wood, covered with the pith of a ruſh, wound round it ; | 


which being very porous, ſerves to filtrate the minute 
parts of the falle, attracted by the burning ſtick, which 


by this means is kept burning. 
TALLY, or TAILE, Tail Le, a piece of wood, whereon 


retail traders uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inci- 


_ ſions, the ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out on 


credit, to ſave the trouble of writing down ſo many little 
articles-in books; | ror 


Fach ſcore conſiſts of two pieces of wood, or rather of a 


ſingle piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof falling 
in with one another, the things delivered are ſcored on 
both at the ſame time; the ſeller keeping one, and the 


buyer the other. | 


| Tallies are taken as evidences in courts of juſtice, as 
much as books. The ancient way of keeping all accounts | 


was by allies; the debtor vey ta, one part, and the cre- 


lier of the Exchequer, now 
called the teller, DEW WAS 


There are three kinds of allies mentioned in our ſtatutes, 
and long uſed in the exchequer; viz. 9) 21 
FALLIES of Loans, one part whereof is kept in the exche- 


other kinds of fat, which only ſerve to turn the candles | 
yellow, make them run, and ſpoil the elearneſs of their 


TaiLow-TrEe, in China, is a tree growing in great | 
plenty in that country, which produces a ſubſtance like | 


and even ſmell : and accordingly the Chineſe make their | 


_ 


| and the other part given to particular perſons, in 
' Heu of an obligation for thie monies they have lent tothe 


contained in the books of Moſes ; and unwritten, which 
is that conveyed by tradition. This latter is, in effect, no 
other than a gloſs or interpretation of the former, given 
by the ancient rabbins. 0011 e l 
The Talmud then contains the traditions of the Jews, their 
polity, doctrine, and ceremonies,” which they obſerve 23 
religiouſly as the law of- God itſelf : they would never 
put them in writing till they were compelled to it by the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and till they ſaw themſelvezdis 
| eve throughout the world. a 


the other at Jeruſalem: in theſe they made two ſeveral 
collections of thoſe traditions ; the firſt at Jerulalen, 
the other at Babylon; but both called Talmud, ind both 
exceedingly reverenced, eſpecially the Babylonian, 
though full of extravagancies. It was compiled by the 
Jews of Meſopotamia, about 500 years aſter Chrill 
according to Buxtorf; but Father Morinus offers ſeveral 
reaſons to prove, that it was not finiſhed till the year 700 
Ihe laſt edition of this Talmud at Amſterdam, is in twelve 
ſolios. . N 
The Talmud of Jeruſalem is the leaſt eſteemed,—lt r 
compiled by the Jews of that city, and particularly f 
Rabbi Jochanan, rector of the academy at Tiberiss. 
- about 300 years after Chriſt, according to Buxio ey 
Father Morinus in his Exercitationes Biblic, = 
_ Exerc. 6. judges from ſeveral barbarovs terms foun 
it, of Vandalic or Gothic extraction, that it did w_— 
till the 5th century. This is publiſhed in one © 
folio, : F | 1 
The Babylonian Talnud conſiſts of two parts?“ 
the text, the other the gloſs or comment; ſevih 
called the Gemara, contains the deciſon of the 


putations: the ſtyle is alſo very coarſe. — 
trary, the text, called the HMiſcbna, is erally wie 
tolerably pure ſtyle,” and the reaſonings genen 

more ſolid, x 5 (+4 by ra 
The Jews pretend, that this was comp® led to bis 
Juda, ſiirnamed the Saint; and that God reve? N 
the docttine and the chief myſteries | on" 7 
dis is only o be underſtood of the $4,919 T1, 


iis _ 


been paid, or diſchared';-2allies ate 
LI 11 


Talks, or Varies of Dil, 
for debts paid to the king. | 


ſoch things as are by charter granted the 


with which, or a note of it, he repairs tg th 8 
the pipe, and there for the tally receives 3 © Clerk: 
on parchment. " or} 1 
ALLIEs „ Reward, or. allowance: th 
ſheriffs, for ſuch matters as (to their 
performed in their offices! or ſuch mo 
daſt on them in their atebunts, but 


ſheets of a main ſail, or fore-ſail are to be haled af; 8 

San (03.45 fit; amino. 

'FALMUD, or TaarMup, from pH defiin, { 
455 he taught, a” Jewiſh book, wherein is collected 


and by the deciſions of the moſt approved of the ancient 
doctors. e e | 
The Talmud conſiſts of two general parts: the one called 
the Miscnna, the other the GeMara; which fol 
part is alſo frequently called abſolutely the Talmud, the 
general name of the whole work. 


doctors, and their expoſitions of the ee ar 
ſtuffed with dreams and chimæras; wor 
ignorance, and many impertinent queltieh 
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government on acts of parliament.— ; 
called the /ock, and the former the 1 
ae Abe vfy og. 4c 
The allies are numbeted, and bear the. ace 
and the ſum lent: thus we ſay, the» tales No mes 
3 8 , 
rn, ae 


76 yearly 100 
M in fee · farm. 8 
» for bis disch, 


lat , | 
Pit þ, 0 
"oe, a 
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are a kind of 1 
E. Er. dhe univerſityof Cambridge payt gen. 


that pays this, receives a tale, or tally 
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full Uiſcharge 
eſe are m 
2 f to 
Gay 1mm, une 
e as is by conſe 
lery. which. they enn 


» Where attend the 


| quer, and the 4. 
cutter. TT Re n be ta. 


command, when th 


law: a cowpik. 


ill, it is the courſe of caſes ol conſci. 


The Jews divide their law into written, which is that 


hey had two famous ſchools ; the one at Babylon, and 


f; but 


the comment, 


This we bc 
h mach 
g and e- 
On the cl. 
written in? 


f 
to 
hut 


not 0 


* 


TAL 


2 ny Se alive the deſtruction of the ſecond 
the 


temple.  . mai to have compoſed the Miſcbna under 
Rabbi Ju's Sendo in the ſecond century; but they 


7 2 0 : 7 5 2 . 
on 


back es of Babylon that is uſualy read, and moſt 


mong the Jews; fo that when they 
fre -yorr CT Lt they en mean this; never 
hay ny other without the addition of Jeruſalem. 
quoting ides has made an 3 of the Talmud, 
l prefers to the Talmud itſelf; as being 
1 4 of many of the fables wherewith the other is full. 
$7 ſyſtem of the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews, both 
e evil and their canon law, and the belt of their 
traditions. 3 | 4 
| 26, a Tew of Rochelle, well verſed in 
ee dean, made a journey to 
— Gregor IX. and diſcovered to him a number of 


: e archbiſhops of France, with a letter, ap- 
aur 5 to ſeize a books of the Jews, and to burn 
all ſuch as ſhould contain thoſe errors; in conſequence 

f which order, about twenty cart-loads of Hebrew 
blo were burnt. He wrote to the fame effect to the 
kings of England, France, Arragon, Caſtile, cc. 

His ſucceſſor, Innocent IV. giving commiſſion to his 
legate, Eudes de Chateauroux, to examine the Talmud, 


J * 754 s þ 
ſuch errors as were not contrary to the Chriſtian reli 
gion; the legate wrote to the pope, that to tolerate them 
was to approve them; and the 15th of May 1248, 


and Paul IV. ordered 12,000 volumes of the Talmud to 
he conſumed z and Clement VIII. ordered all the talmudic 
books that could be found to be deſtroyed, A zeal 
worthy of the papal ſee! See MisCHNa, GEMARA, 
CakAtTESs, and RABBINISTS. ID 5 
TALON, in Ornithology ; the claw of a bird. = 
Talon, in Architecture, a kind of moulding, conſiſting 
of a cymatium, crowned with a ſquare filter; frequently 
found to terminate ornaments of joiners-work, as thoſe 
— 8 N | | 

The word is French, and literally ſignifies heel. 

The talon, more properly ſo called, is a moulding con- 
cave at the bottom, and convex a-top; having an effect 


jult oppoſite to the DOUCINE. —See Tab, Archit. fig. 25. 
fig. 26. fig. 40. lit. E. 1 5 1 8 

Wben the concave part is a-top, it is called an inverted 
talm. See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. | 


or O. G. and by authors an wpright or inverted CY- 
MATIUM. OE e 
TALPA, in z20logy, fee Mol E. 5 
Tala, in Medicine aud Surgery, a tumor of the cedema- 
tous kind, called allo te/7uds. | | 
The talpa, and nata, chiefly ariſe about the head in con- 
ſequence of ſome venereal diſorder. | $a I 


Kul; RY 

TALSHIDE. See TaLwoop. „„ 

TALUS, in Anatomy, a bone of the foot, called alſo As- 
TRAGALUS. „ | 8 5 


and confined entirely to the motions of flexion and ex- 
tenfion. It is commonly thought, that two other motions 
are likewiſe performed by means of this articulation, 
"12, that of turning the toes inward or outward, and that | 
of the lateral flexion of the foot, or the turning. of the ſole 
of the foot toward either ankle. But Winſlow obſerves, 
that neither of theſe motions depends on the articulation 


and jult obſervations evidently ſhew. The articulation 
al the aſtragalus with the ſeveral ſurfaces of the os calcis 
1s a kind of obſcure arthrodia. By theſe articulations, | 
the foot not being ſupported, makes the ſmall lateral mo- 
uns already mentioned: but when the toes are turned 
ouward or inward independently of the tibia, the os cal- 
2 {mall half rotations under the aſtragalus, and 
rs the os (caphoides to flide in the ſame direction 
hi in mes anterior ſide of the aſtragalus; and this 
mf A. Bo two bones is communicated to all the 
oa A 0 y the articulation of the os ſcaphoides with 
0 kh us, that the ſmall lateral flexions of the foot 
8 and, viz. when the ſole of one foot is turned 
ie 8 ol 1 foot, or the contrary way. In this caſe 
TN * oives makes {mall rotations in the anterior 
the altragalus, while the os Cuboides ſlides up and 


down in the fore-G4« j 
Jo 1. = dy the great apophylis of the os calcis. 


lation whereof was not begun till | 


errors in the 7. 1lmud theſe the pope ſent, in thirty nine 


The ta/þe elevate the ſkin from the pericranium, and | 
generally denote a foulneſs in the ſlubjacent bone of the 


The foot is articulated with the leg, by the aſtragalus | 
alone. This articulation is a true angular ginglymus, | 


of the foot with the leg, as the ſtructure of the parts | 


* 


"The obliquity of the articular ſurfaces of theſe bones is 
perfectly ſuitable to ſuch a motion. In theſe motions the 
os calcis and aſtragalus are in a manner immoveable, but 
the other bones are carried along with the os ſcaphoides, 

Winſlow. _ | 

Talus, or Tar.up, in Architefure, the inclination or 

ſlope of a work; as of the outſide of a wall, when its 
thickneſs is diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in height, 
to make it the firmer. 


Tar.vs, or 'FaLuD, in fortification. — Talus ef a baſtion, or 


rampart, is the flope or diminution allowed to ſuch. a 
work ; whether it be of earth, or ſtone; the better to 
ſupport its weight. i 

The exterior talus of a work is its. lope on the ſide to- 
wards the country; which is always made as little as 
poſſible, to prevent the enemies eſcalade, unleſs the 
earth be bad, and then it is abſolutely neceſſary to allow 
a conſiderable talus for its parapet, and ſometimes to ſup- 
port the earth with a flight wall, called a revetement. 
The interior talus of a work, it is ſlope on the inſide, to- 
wards the place, | | 6: 5 

This is larger than the former, and has, at the angles 
of the gorge and ſometimes in the middle of the curtains, 
RAMPS or ſloping roads for mounting upon the terre- 
plain of the rampart. | 3 


TALus, ſuperior, of the Parapet, is a ſlope on the top. of 
the parapet, that allows of the ſoldiers defending the 


covert-way with ſmall-ſhot, which they could not do if it 
were level. 1 


and other Jewiſh books, more carefully, and to tolerate | TALWOOD, 7aliatura, in our old writers, fire-wood cut 


and cleft into billets of a certain length: it is otherwiſe 
written ta/ghwood, and falſbide. Stat. 34 and 35 Hen. 
VIII. c. 3. 7 Edw. VI. c. 7. 43 Eliz. c. 14. 


he allo condemned them juridically to the flames; TAMALAPATRA, in the Materia Medica, a name by 


which ſome authors have called the fo/rum Indicum, or 
Indian leaf, uſed in medicine. | | 

The tree which produces this leaf is the LAURUs caſſie 
of Linnzus, or caſſia lignea tree. It is a large and lolty 


tree, the flowers and fruit of which reſemble the cinna- 


mon- tree. Its leaves, when full grown, are ten inches 
or more in length; and fix or eight in breadth. The 
flowers ſtand in cluſters, in the manner of umbels 


on the tops of the branches, and are of a greeniſh white 


colour, The fruit is of the bigneſs of our cur- 
rant. | | 2 5 

The ancients recommended Indian-leaf, as ſtomachic, 
ſudorific, and cephalic. At preſent, it is utterly diſregard- 
ed, being only kept in the ſhops as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca; and is, in its greateſt perfection, 


far inferior to the mace which our college directs as a 


ſuccedanum to it. See CASS1A-lignea. 


The talon is uſually called by our Engliſh workmen o E, | TAMANDUA, in Natural Hiſtory, a creature called in 


Engliſh the ant-bear ; and by the Braſilians tamandua- 
guacu; and the tamanorr of Buffon. „ 


This animal has its Engliſh name from its feeding on 


ants, and having its hinder feet like a bear's. It has a 
very long and ſharp ſnout, and its tongue is ſlender, and 
extenſible to a very great length; it has no teeth, the 


body is covered with hair; from the neck acroſs the 


ſhoulders to the ſides is a black line bounded above 
with white: the tail, which is 24 feet long, is clothed 
with very coarſe black hairs about a foot in length. This 
animal, which is the myrmecophaga jubata of Linnæus, 
with four toes on the fore-feet, and five on the hinder 
ones, inhabits Braſil and the Cape of Good Hope. 


catches by ſcratching open their ſubterranean hives, and 
thruſting his long tongue into them; when the ants 
are gathered in great numbers upon this, he draws 


it back and cats them; and this he repeats till he is 


_ ſatisfied. 


His tail ſerves him for a ſort of cover; and he can, upon 


occaſion, ſpread it almoſt over his whole body. 
Though this animal has no teeth, it is fierce and dange- 
rous. It fleeps in the day and preys by night. The 


fleſh has a ſtrong and difagreeable taſte, but is eaten by 


the Indians. See AN T- eater. 
The leſſer tamandua, or myrmecophaga tetradactyla 
Linnzus, inhabits the ſame country with the former, 
and reſembles it in its manner. The leaſt famandua, or 
white American coati, is the myrmecophaga didactyla of Lin- 
nzus, and the FOURMILLIER of Buffon. Linnæus men- 
tions another ſpecies under the title of myrmecophaga tris 
dactyla, which lives on ants and inſects in the Eaſt 
Indies. | PO RN 
TAMARIND, tamarindus, in Botany, a genus of the trian- 


dria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe: the empale- 


ment of the flower is compoſed of five oval plain leaves, 
which are equal; the flower has five petals, which are 
almoſt like thoſe of the butterfly kind, one of them 
ſtanding erect, two placed like wings on each fide, and 


two reflexed downward ; it has three awl ſhaped ſta» 


Sh... I | ming, 


The principal food of the tamandua is ants, which he 
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mina, Gtuated in che finuſes of the empalement, and 
arched toward the upper petal, and terminated by ſingle 
ſummits ; it has an oblong oval germen, ſupporting an 
awl-ſhaped aſcending ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma 
the germen . becomes a long ſwelling compreſſed 8 

aving a double cover, and one cell containing three, four, 
or five angular compreſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded with a 
pulp. We know but one ſpecies of this genus, Which is 
the common tamarind tree. | 
The Eaſt India tamarinds are longer than thoſe of the 
Weft ; the former containing fix or ſeven ſeeds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four; nevertheleſs they ſeem 
to be the produce of the ſame plant: the oriental ſort is 
drier and darker coloured than the occidental, and has 
more pulp; the former is ſometimes preſerved without 
addition, but the latter has always an admixture of 


ugar. 
We owe the knowledge of the uſe of tamarinds, in me- 
dicine, to the Arabians. The ancient Greeks knew 
nothing of them; and Serapion, Meſue, and Avicenna, 
are the firſt authors who preſcribe them. 


The fruit of the tamarind, which is what we uſe, is only 


the piſtil of the flower (welled into a pod; this is green- | 
iſh at firſt, but grows browniſh or reddiſh, as it ripens; | 


its common fize is four inches in length, and one in 
breadth ; and it is undulated on the back, and deeply 
notched in three or four places at the front, which is 
terminated by a large rib, which runs from the pedicle 
on which it grows, to the end of the pod, and there fre- 
quently terminates in a ſort of hook. _ 

'This fruic is, properly ſpeaking, compoſed of two pods, 
the one encloſed within the other ; the outer pod is fleſhy, 
and of the twelfth of an inch in thickneſs when freſh, 
and the inner one is thin as a fine piece of parchment ; | 
betweeen theſe two there is an intermediate ſpace of 


about a quarter of an inch all the way; and this ſpace is 


filled up with a very ſoft and pulpy ſubſtance, of a tart 


but very agreeable taſte, which is what we uſe in me- 
'This is blackiſh and of a viſcous texture, and 


dicine. 
is traverſed by three large veſſels, or rather bundles of 


veſſels, one of which runs all along the back of the 


pod, and the two others are placed on the oppoſite 
fide, and often there are ſeveral ramifications of veſ- 
| Tels, which run off different ways from theſe. Theſe 
veſſels carry the vinous juice, which afterwards hardens 
into the viſcous matter of the pulp; but this is not all 
their office, for they alſo convey nouriſhment to the ſeeds 
In the inner pod. | = | | 
We uſe the tamarinds 


only in medicine; but the Afri- 


- cans, and the people of many of the Oriental nations, | 


Where they are common, make them into a ſort of con- 
fection with ſugar, which they eat as a delicacy, and 
which cools them in the violent heats of their climates ; 
and at the ſame time keeps their bowels in a proper ſtate 
of laxity. The ſour taſte of this fruit proves, that acid 
particles abound greatly in it, and a chemical analyſis of 


it gives farther proof of this. There is indeed no al- 


Kali to be obtained from tamarinds, otherwiſe than by 
_ diſtilling them in a retort with quick-lime. A fimple 

analyſis of them yields no other principles but acid and 
ſulphur. Six pounds of tamarinds mixed with fix pints 


of water will yield ſix drams of eſſential ſalt; this | 


however requires a long time to cryſtallize, not fixing 
"Itſelf to the ſides of the veſſels under two months ſtand- 


ing; in all this time however the liquor never grows | 
mouldy, as ſuch liquors uſually do; and it in this ſome- | 


What reſembles tartar, or the eſſential ſalt of grapes, 


which never ſeparates itſelf from their juice under a | 


very long time. Indeed, to be aſſured of gaining all 
the eſſential ſalt of any plant, the liquor ought to be 
Covered half an inch deep with oil, to prevent its 
| — and ſuffered to ſtand a whole year unmoved 
in the ſame veſſel, The ſalt of tamarinds in all things 
reſembles cream of tartar ; it is ſharp to the taſte, and 
will not diſſolve in cold water. It does not detonate 
on the fire, nor yield any vinous ſmell, when moiſ- 
tened with oil of tartar. Tamarinds diſſolved alſo in 


common water, and ſet in digeſtion for ſeveral months, | 


yield on diſtillation only an acid ſpirit, like that from vi- 
negar. | 


It is not uncommon in thoſe places where tamarinds are | 


frequent, to find an eſſential ſalt cryſtallized on the 
branches of the tree, this greatly reſembles cream of tar- 
tar in all reſpects, and is no other than the genuine ſalt 
of the plant formed by the ſun's drying up the acci- 
dentally extravaſated juices; nor is this peculiar to 
this tree alone, but many others are at times found 
with their juices thus extravaſated, and their ſalts thus 
cryſtallized by the heat. The leaves of that large ſpecies 
of maple, which we vulgarly but improperly call the 

ſycamore, are often in hot ſcaſons found thus covered 


TAR 


with eryſtals of their eſſential ſalt; which u .. 
very much of the nature of ſugar; _ k "yy, 2nd | 
have their leaves often covered with a like ce 1 
matter, which being waſhed off from them 3 Pur 1 
quor given to any perſon to. drink, is found Kay 12 
taſte and the purgative virtue of manna. Me 1 - 
Par. 1699, | | em. Ae, g 
This ſalt, as Beaumè obſerves, ma 7 1 
expeditiouſly, by clarifying the et oe bil More TAI 
rinds with whites of eggs, then by filterir Boy 5 4 
rating it to a proper conſiſtence, and fetring i Nag 5 
the ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals of a brown 5 . Fo 
acid taſte, but in diſſolving and eryſtallizing the 5 
or barely waſhing them with water, they lade on "gan, ſt 
their acidity; the acid principle of the FORE Tani ha 
not to be truly cryſtallizable. | weng 0 
The pulp of temarinds is an agreeable laxative 2c; f bes 
common uſe in inflammatory and putrid diſord 74 It! 
abating thirſt and beat, correcting putrelaction. 8 anc 
looſening the belly. The doſe, as a laxative 5 8 * ſub 
three drams; an ounce or two prove moderate! * 1 ne? 
tic. It is an uſeful addition to the purgative fora 4 bell 
ſia and manna, in increaſing their action, and rend _ abo 
them leſs liable to produce flatulencies : the en e fort 
gat ng are ſaid to be ſomewhat weakened by D bod 
| |; | REL | ty it 
TAMARISE tree, tamarix, in Botany, a genus of the 95 [tl 
tandria trigynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the on the 
palement of the flower is obtuſe, erect, and permanent | land 
and is cut into five parts; the flower has five oval cor. N 
cave petals which ſpread open, and five hair-like * AM] 
mina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits ; it has an acute. part 
pointed germen without a ſtyle, crowned by three ob. 358 
long, feathery, twiſted ſtigmas ; the germen turns to an my 
oblong acute-pointed capſule with three corners, hav. and 
ing one cell opening with three valves, containing many ed, 
ſmall downy feeds. There are two ſpecics. TAME 
The wood, bark, and leaves of the French tamariſi we of p 
uſed in medicine, and are accounted ſpecific for all dif. The 
orders of the ſpleen. The bark is ſometimes uſed for * 
the rickets in children. Miller. In 6 
It is a very remarkable property of this tree, that it the 
ſalts made in the way of other lixivial ſalts are no alkali Ing, 
butamereſal ſalſus. The ſalt of guaiacum alſo approaches 5 
to the nature of this. . 1 Jeath 
TAMATIA, in Ornithology, the name of a very ftrang alot 
* bird of the Braſils. It is a ſpecies of cancrony, or . 
the cancroma canchrothaga, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, ” 6 
Its head is very large ; its eyes large and black ; its beak "np 
is two fingers breadth long, and one broad, ſhaped ſome- 5 
what like a duck's, but pointed at the end; its upper not f 
chap is black, its under one yellow; its legs are long, and 7 iN 
the thighs in great part naked; its toes are long; its tail ui 
is very ſhort. Its head is black, and its back end 05 
wings of a plain duſky brown; its belly is of the ſane 4 
46 variegated with white, See Tab. V. Bin dae 
56. Fe Sl a pong 5 * 
TAMBAC, or TamBaQUaA, a mixture of gold and cop- wk 
per, which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, aud 3 
ſet a greater value on, than gold itſelf. ng TAME 
Some travellers ſpeak of it as a metal found in its pect- lr 
liar mines; but upon what authority we do not know, frm] 
The abbe de Choiſy, in his Journal of Siam, doubts whe- mg 
ther this may not be the „trum or amber of cb Wo 
mon. 5 an 
The ambaſſadors of Siam brought ſeveral works in fan- 5 
bac to Paris, in the reign of Louis XIV. but they were =o 
not found ſo beautiful as was expected. See Toi "ig 
and GOL D-coloured metal. h | | ured 
TAMBOS, in Peruvian Antiquity, buildings placed at oe "os 
tain diſtances for the lodging of the princes of that cou Ihe 
try, in their travels through their dominions. der : 
de la Condamine, in Mem. de 19 3 3 
ii. p. 4353 who tells us (p. 438.) that he ae. 
wel. ah. oF theſe tambos, 1 his journey from Quito te 
Lima. | © es. he Co- 
"TAMBOUR, in Architefure, a term applied og * 
rinthian and Compoſite capitals, as bearing 1 *. 
ſemblance to à drum, which the French © 
bour. | | ans, Or 
Some chooſe to call it the vaſe, and others campans, 
the bell. WC 0s 
TamMBouR is alſo uſed fora little box of 2 724 
vered with a cieling, within-ſide the pre lin 
churches ;' both to prevent the view of pe! 2 ; folding 
by, and to keep off the wind, Kc. by mean 
doors, &c. = ap f ſtone, ſeveral 
TamBouR alſo denotes a round courſe o ſo high #7 
| whereof form the ſhaft of a column, not | 
diameter, | 01088 
TamBOUR, in the Arts, is a ſpecies of £26880] fs 


TAN 


He tambanr 18 an inſtrument of a ſpherical form, upon 


The 


dich is ſtretched, by means of a ſtring and buckle, or 
wh1ch 1 


* e, a piece of linen or thin ſilken 
othe! table abb oe with a needle of a particular | 
ſtu; "I means of ſilken or gold and filver threads 
Lon A Pen or other figures. 
is the name of a dance, performed on the 
The air is lively, and the movements are 


onA. in Ichthyology, the name of an Ameri- 

2. freſh water 
4% „ plone fiſh, with a flat head, ſomewhat like 
4 1 mouth is ſmall, and from each angle 
1 hangs a long ſingle filament, by way of a 
0 1. Tt bas no teeth, and its eyes are extremely ſmall, 
7 ' ejoht fins; two at the gills of one finger in length, 
ek firm like horns; two on the belly, of a ſofter 
ww nee; and one on the middle of the back, another 
» * tail and another ſmall one oppoſite to it on the 
. its tall is the eighth ; its whole head is covered 
rk with a hard coat like a ſhell; and its body with a 
11 of coat of mail made up of oblong, hard, ſquamoſe 
bodies, dented at their edges; its colour is a ſort of ruſ- 

iron-colour. 
- in freſn- water rivers; and it is ſaid, when 
me water where it is dries up, it will crawl out upon the 
ind, and go in ſearch of more. See Table V. of Fiſhes, 
Ne 58. Marcgrave's Hiſt. of Brafil. 

TAMPING a hole, in mining, is uſed for filling the upper 
part of a hole, bored in the rock for blaſting with gun-. 
powder, upon the charge of powder, with clay or ſtony 
matter rammed down very cloſe and tight; and the clay 
and ſtone are called the tamping. This operation 1s call- 
ed, in the North of England, ſtemming a hole. 


of plug ot ſtopple, ſerving to cloſe a veſſel. 

he word is formed from the French tampon, a bung, 
ſtopper, &c. Some derive it from the Engliſh, tap. 
In Gunnery, the tampions are wooden cylinders put into 
the mouth of guns, howitzers, and mortars, in travel-. 
lng, to prevent the duſt or wer from getting in. They 
are faſtened round the muzzle of the guns, &c. by 
leathern collars. At ſea they are carefully encircled with 
tallow or putty, to prevent the penetration of the water 
into the bore, whereby the powder contained in the cham- 
| ber might be damaged or rendered incapable of ſervice. 


They are alſo ſometimes uſed to put into the cham- | 


ber of mortars, over the powder, when the chambers are 
not full. Tampions are alſo iron-bottoms to which the 
grape ſhot deſigned for ſea-ſervice are fixed. | 
TAMPOE, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of an Eaft Indian 
fruit, approaching to the figure of the mangouſtan, but 
not near ſo agreeable to the taſte. This fruit is very 
much of the ſize, ſhape, and colour of ſome of our 
common ſummer-apples ; but its ſkin is very thick and 


the mangouſtan. 1 
TAMUS, Black bryony, in Botany, a genus of the divecia 


wich ſpread wide at the top; they have no petals, but 


male lowers have bell-ſhaped empalements of one leaf 
cut mio fix ſpear-ſhaped ſegments, which fit upon the 
germen; theſe have n 

Uwred nectaria fitting on the inſide of each ſegment of 
the empalement, and a large, oblong, oval, ſmooth germen 
under the empalement, with a cylindrical ſtyle, crown- 
ed by three reflexed indented ſtigmas; the germen af- 
ttrward becomes an ov 


m4 v'0 globular ſeeds. There are two ſpecies. 

eccleſ zen Chronology, the fourth month of the Jewiſh 
| July, tical year, anſwering to part of our June and 
a - $44. day of this month is obſerved by the 
kn by Neb , ba memory of the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 


| Tay, the bark o 


a coarſ; er: in th 
ham or belag 0 9 to uſed in the 
loſes » "18 the moſt eſteemed; when old and ſtale, it 
ng Ns deal of its effect, which conſiſts in conden- 
the ſking + the pores of the ſkins ; ſo that the longer 
2c "Te kept in tan, the greater ſtrength and firmneſs 
8 : | oe | 
linoyg par 1 is more abundant in the gummy re- 


any of our common indigenous aſtrin- 


+ 


tinction from the other holes in the tan- yard, are called 
fiſh, called by the Portuguſe fol. h 


It is accounted a very well-taſted fiſh. | 


TAMPION, Tou ion, TAuKkIxN, or ToMKkin, a kind 


ſave the felling of trees when the bark is wanted, at a fea= 
ſon when the ſap is up, which, when it is done, cauſes - 


whereas if the trees had been felled in winter, when the 


cheap machine, and is deſcribed at large, and figured in 
the above mentioned number of the Philoſophical Tran 


tough, and it has no crown. The Indians eat it in places | 
where better fruits are ſcarce, and in ſome places call it | 


tainly theſe trials deſerve to be farther proſecuted ; ſince _ 
xandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has male and | 


tmale flowers on different plants: the male plants have | 


| might be thus made to ſupply the place of a much dearer 
empalements, compoſed of fix oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, | 


Ix ſhort ſtamina terminated by erect ſummits : the fe- | | 


found to anſwer to all the effects of the bark, of the lar- 


o petals, but have oblong punc-| ger kind alone. Memoirs Acad. Science. Par. 1736. 


_ toghad its deſired effect; though it is ſaid that the uſe of 
al berry with three cells, includ- | 


before Chit, — in the 11th year of Zedekiah, | 


| the an ah | Ss 
ung. mill, into he oak, chopped, and ground by a tan 


temberg, having made ſome experiments on the duſt of 
heath, dried in an oven, and afterwards pulveriſed, as a 


oak. 


gents, and which, on account of its aſtringent gummpys 
reſinous property, ſerves both to prelerve leather from 
rotting, and to render it impervious to water, is preferred 
to all other ſubſtances for the purpoſe of ranting. It is 

uſed either in the way of infuſion, which is called ooze ; 
or the dry powder is ſtrewed between layers of hides and 
ſkins, when theſe are laid away in the tan-pits. The 


ooze is made by macerating the bark in common water, 
in a particular ſet of holes or pits, which by way bf diſ- 


letches. See TanNING. 


Every part of the oak-tree, of what age or growth ſoever, 
is fit for the tanners uſe, and all oaken coppice-· wood, of 
any age or ſize, being cut and procured in barking-time, 
will tan all ſorts of leather, at leaſt as well as the bark 
alone. When this material is got at the proper ſeaſon, it 
muſt be very well dried in the fun, more than the bark 
alone; thence it is to be cut up, and preſerved in a cover- 
ed place for uſe, | | 
When it is to be uſed, the greater wood muſt be firſt 
cleſt ſmall, to fit it for the beating and cutting engine; 
and the ſmaller muſt be put into the engine as it is. 
Which done, it mult be again dried upon a kiln, and af= 
ter that ground in the ſame maner that the zanners grind 
their bark. Such wood as is to be uſed preſently after ittis 
gotten, will require the better and the more drying upon 
the kiln; and if this is omitted it will blacken and ſpoil 
all the leather it 1s uſed about, Where oak is ſcarce, 
black-thorn, or floe-tree, will tolerably well ſupply its 
place; and where that is not to be had in fſullicient 
plenty, the white thorn will do. Phil. Franſ. Ne 1c8. 

Birch alſo, being ordered in the ſame manner with oak, 
is fit for ſome uſes in tanning, particulatly it does very 
well for tanning of ſhoe-ſole leather. All theſe ingredi- 
ents will tan much better than bark alone, and that with 
much leſs charge; fo that this diſcovery may very well 


the outſides of the trees to rot and grow worm-caten ; 


ſap is down, they would have been almoſt all heart, as the 
people expreſs it, and not ſubject to worms. This man- 
ner of ufing the wood with the bark, in tanning, will alſo 
increaſe the value of underwoods very conſiderably. Phil. 
Tranſ. N® 105. | | % 
The engine neceſſary for cutting the wood conſiſts of 
a long ſquare wooden block, and ſome pieces of iron to 

be faſtened on, and uſed about it, viz. a hammer, an 
anvil, an iron holding the wood to be bruiſed and cut, 
and a knife to cut it, The whole is a very fimple and 


— Ez | 5 

By Mr. de Buffon's experiments upon different ſkins, it 
was found that a decoction of young oak-wood ſucceeded 
perfectly well in tanning ſheep and calves ſkins, but did 
not do equally well for ox, and the other harder ſkins. 
This, however, he imagines might be only for want of 
knowing the beſt method of uſing the wood. And cer- 


the ſmall branches of the oak, which are of little value, 


commodity, the bark; and as in many trees the bark of 
the young branches is found to be of greatly more virtue 
than that of the larger branches or the trunk, the uſe of 
theſe ſmall boughs, bark and all, might very probably be 


The ſociety of arts, &c. granted a premium of 1000. in 
the year 1765, for the diſcovery of a method of tanning 
with oaken faw-duſt ; but the acquiſition has not hither- 


oaken ſaw-duſt has been advantageouſly adopted in Ger - 
many. Doſſie's Mem. of Agr. vol. i. p. 227. 


We are told in Phil. Tranf. No 36, that the operation of 
tanning is performed, on leather, better in the Weft- 
Indies than in England. They uſe three forts of bark, 
the mangrove-bark, the olive-bark, and another ; and 
the whole buſineſs is ſo foon done, that a hide delivered 
to them, is in ſix weeks ready to be worked into ſhoes, 
though they beſtow leſs labour than we do. | 
Mr. Albert Geſner, firſt phyſician to the duke of Wir- 


ſubſtitute to that of oak-bark in tanning, found that the 
leather prepared by this method was very good ; but he 
obſerves, that the operation is much more tedious. Hitt. 
R. A. S. Paris, for 1756. Others have propoſed a 
trial of the ſmall branches of heath, and the leaves of 


I The | 
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TAN 


The tanners bark is a ſubſtance of prodigious uſe in gar- ſays Piſo, is an antidote to the leaves, 


dening. Its fermentation is very laſting and very equal: 
hence it is the moſt valuable of all things for the making 
of hot-beds; and when it has ſerved to this uſe, and is 
thoroughly rotted,. it makes a very valuable manure for 
rotten land, one load of it doing as much ſervice as two 


_ loads of ſtiff dung: and if it is laid on cold graſs-ground 


in autumn, that the rains in winter may walh it into the 
round, it will greatly improve the graſs. 

t has not been of very long uſe in England, and was 
brought to us from Holland in the reign of king 
William, and then uſed for the raifing of orange-trees ; 
but after this petiod it became diſuſed z and it is of a 
much later date, viz. about the year 1719, that it has 
been brought into uſe again for the raiſing the P1NE-apple, 
ſince which time it is become generally uſed, wherever 
it is to be had, for all the purpoſes of the hot-bed, in 
railing tender plants. Ps 
There are ſeveral ſizes of this tan, which they heat in a 
different manner in proportion to their ſize, the ſmalleit 
heating much quicker, and cooling again in a ſmaller 
time; and the largeſt acquiring its heat more gradually, 
but keeping it much longer. The ſkilful gardener there- 


fore muſt uſe one or the other of theſe, or a mixture | 


of both, according to the ſeveral occaſions he wants 
them for. | 
It ſhould always be taken within a fortnight or three 
weeks aſter it comes out of the pit, and laid up in a 
round heap for two or three days, to drain out the moiſ- 
ture; after which it ſhould be formed into a bed, and 
ſhould be laid at leaſt three feet thick. HoT-beds, pro- 


perly prepared, 'of this ſubſtance in pits, having brick | 


walls round them, and a brick pavement at the bottom, 
three ſect deep, fix feet wide, and above ten feet long, 
will retain a moderate heat three months. Miller. | 
Tax, flnwer of. Flower of tan is a name given by the 
people employed in the tanning-trade, to a yellow ſub- 
{tance, often ſound upon old tan, or oak- bark broken to 
pieces, which has been uſed as tan, and is of no farther 
ſerviee. TD | 


The name, however, is very improper; and though | 


every body converſant in fan- yards muſt have ſeen the 


thing, yet it has always paſſed as an effloreſcene of the 


bark, till the curious Mr. Marchand inquired more accu- 
rately into its nature, and found it to be a plant of itſelf, 
wholly different from the matter of the tan; and to which 
the bark which had been often wetted and dried again, 


ſerved as a proper matrix. He found it to be more near- | 
ly allied to the ſpunge, than to any other genus of plants, | 
and therefore named it ſp-ngia fugax mollis flava & ameana | 
in pulvere coriario naſcens, ſoft, beautiful, yellow fading |. 


ſpunge, growing on tanners-bark. 


It makes its appearance moſt frequently in the ſummer- 


months, and is then ſeen in ſmall tufts of a beautiful yel- 
low colour, on different parts of the old heaps of bark. 


It appears at firſt in form of a thin yellow ſcum, and is of | 


a ſort of jelly-like ſtructure ; but it every day grows lar- 


ger and thicker, till it ſtands above half an inch out from | 
the ſurface of the baik. As it grows, its ſurface becomes | 
more and more cavernous and ſpungy, the pores or holes | 
being of different diameters, and the interſticial matter | 


forming a ſort of net-work more or leſs regular, and often 


Interrupted by irregular prominences in ſeveral parts; 
and, in fine, when the growth is complete, the whole 


more reſembles a ſpunge, than any other vegetable ſub- 
ſtance, and is of a deep yellow colour, and conſiderably 

thick and tough conſiſtence; there are no roots to be dil- 
covered iſſuing from it; its ſmell is like that of rotten 
wood, and its taſte is ſomewhat ſtyptic. It always ap- 
pears in the warm months, and always upon ſuch old 
tan as has begun to ferment, and is in the ſtate in which 


our gardeners uſe it for hot-beds. If it happens to ſtand 


expoſed to the ſouth ſun, it is but of ſhort duration; but 


if it be in a ſheltered place, it will laſt a conſiderable 
time, and often ſpread itſelf to a great extent, and make 
a very beautiful figure for many weeks. Mem, Acad. 


Par. 1727. 3 
TANACETUM, tanzy, in Botany. See TANZ v. 


a little inclining towards the point, the upper mandible 
Mlightly ridged, and notched near the end. Linnæus 
enumerates twenty-four ſpecies, The Braſilian name 
is tangara, The birds of this genus inhabit North and 
South America, but are moſt numerous in the latter. 
To this genus belong the JaCaPu, JACARINI, TEITEI, 


SAYACU, &c. deſcribed by Marcgrave, Hiſtory of 


| Braſil. ä 

TANE. See TAROATAIRHETOOMO. | | 

VTANGARAC, a poiſonous Braſilian plant; but the root, 
Ne OD 


 TANAGRA, in Ornithalogy, a genus of the PESSDADS4 | 
the characters of which are that the bill is conic, and | 


T AN 


Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 14. lowers, and fray, 
TANGENT, in Geometry, a right line w 
circle ; that is, meets it in ſuch manner 
infinitely produced, it would never cut the f. 
is, never come within the circumference "**) Ge 
Thus the line AD (72b.V.Geom. fig, 12 11 
the circle in D. n longer 
It is demonſtrated in Geometry; 1. That ir . 
and a ſecant AB, be both 80 _ de foe Ab, 
A; the ſquare of the fangent will be equal wa 
angle, under the whole ſecant AB, and h ” ſect 
thereof AC, which falls without the circle " "0 
2. That if two tangents AD, AE, be do 
ſame Fre from the ſame point A, they vil beau 
to each other. N 
As a right line is the tangent of a circle 
the circle ſo cloſely, that no right lins 
through the point of contact between it a 
within the angle of contact that is forme 
in general, when any right line touches 
curve, in ſuch a manner that no right lin 
through the point of contact, betwixt the 
the arch, or within the angle of contact 
by them, then is that line the tangent of ' 
ſaid point. 1 
The tangent of an arch is the right line that limits the 
ſition of all the ſecants that can paſs through ne 
point of contact, though ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is 5 ſ | 
cant. Macl. Flux. Art. 181, 505. 5 
TanxGenrT, in Trigonometry—A TANGENT of on 4rd 
is a right line, raiſed perpendicularly on the extrene 
of the diameter, and continued to a point, wher | 
is cut by a ſecant, that is, by a line, drawn from te 
centre through the extremity of the arch whereof it is a 
tangent, * 5 | 
A tangent of an arch EA (Tab, Trigonom. fig. 4.) is apat 
of a tangent of a circle (that is, of a right line, which 
touches a circle without cutting it) intercepted between 
two right lines, drawn from the centre C, through the 
extremes of the arch E and . 
| 12 the tangent FE is perpendicular to the radin 
And hence the tangent F E is the tangent of the al 
ACE, as alſo of that AC]; ſo that two adjacent angles 
have only the ſame common tangent. we 
TANGENT, co; or TANGENT of the Complement, is the 
tangent of an arch which is the complement of another 
arch to a quadrant. 8 
Thus, a tangent of the arch AH, is the co-tangent of the 
| web AE, or the tangent of the complement of the arc 
To find the length of the TANGENT of any arch, the fined 
the arch being given: ſuppoſe the arch AE, the gien 
fne AD, and the tangent required EF. Since both the 
fine and tangent are perpendicular to the radius EC, they 
are parallel to each other. Wherefore as the coll 
P 5 is bon the fine AD, ſo is the whole ſine to the ag 
F. See DINE; el 
Hence, a canon of fines being had, a canon of tangents is 
eaſily conſtructed therefrom. _ = L 
FANGUNTS, artificial, are the logarithms of the tagen 
Ot arcnes, | N | 
TaxGENTSs, /ine of, is a line vſually placed on the ſec 
tor, and Gunter's ſcale the deſcription and utes where 
ſee under SECTOR. lng.” 3 
TANGENT of a conic Section, as of a parabola, 1s 3 71g% 
line, which only touches or meets the curve in ole poi, 
2 does not cut or enter within the curve. See 60316 
„ | e 7 
TAN GEN TS, method of, a method of determining the dan 
tity of the tangent of any algebraic curve; the eq 
defining that curve being given. 4% 
| 5 method is one of the great reſults of the calcu 
 differentialis, or fluxions. = = of 
Its uſe is very or in Geometry; becauſe in _ 
ing the tangents of curves, we determine 2 * s 7 
time the QUADRATURE of the curvilinear ane 
ci 1 ich account it well deſerves to be here particulary 
iſted on. | AE 
To ou the SUB-TANGENT in any algebraic curves L F. 18. 
et the propoſed curve be AMO - Tab. ** 1 M 
and the right line TMQ a 2 to it at the h PM 
let the ſemiordinate m be infini 
and MR parallel to AH ; then the relative 
the point M, moving along the curve ſ ith AP 3 
O, in the directions MR and PM, wherever 
PM increaſe in this poſition, will be 2 a. 
MR and Rm; but the celerities by Which 4 there 
creaſe are as the fluxions of thoſe quantiües? 


4s that though 


when it touches 
can be drawn 
nd the arch, or 
d bythem; lo, 
any arch of z 
e can be drawn 
right line and 
that is formed 
he curve at the 
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fuxion of the curve line AM) MR and 
Ma en fluxions of the abſciſs AP, 
n be ordinate M; and, becauſe the triangles MR 
and MP are ſimilar, we have Rm; MR:: PM: PT. 
| w therefore, the abſciſs AP be put = x, and the or- 
U x | 
nate PM=), and we ſhall have ): &: :: Af. 
s of this general expreſſion for the sUBTAN- 
by gs omdon of the curve expreſling the re- 
e er een x and y, the ratio of the fluxions æ and j 
— he found, and from thence the length of the ſubtan- 
wil V whence the tangent itſelf may be oy determined 
wy rawn, This we ſhall illuſtrate in the following ex- 
2 
155 equation defining a circle is ax—xx = *; and 
by taking the fluxions of theſe quantities, a#—2x x = 


| 4 2 y 1 2 
2755 conſequent!y 7 aan: 4 Prem 5 and, multiply- 
ing both ſides by y, we have n the ſabtan- 


1 PT (ſee fig. 24); whence (Ta- x), or AC 


fp i. e. C P: 0 PM:: (0) PM: PT; a property of the 
circle deduced from the principles of common geo- 


metry» ; 237 | | 70 
II. The equation defining the common parabola is ax 
y a being the parameter, » the abſciſs, and y the or- 


5 . 
ainate; hence a# = 2 3), and 7! conſequently, 


„ 8 ; BY 
18) is the double of its correſponding abſciſs AP; 
| which is a well-known property of the PARABOLA. 


Ill, The general equation for parabolas of any kind be- 


m n—T 
ing a" * = %%; we have na * 


hn | "4. ne ax n 1 | 
25 5; and, therefore, EEE A 5 3 whence 
Egg J na x | 


yr NT t AK d. x" 


— — 


1 a at —1 


— — 


3 


I 


therefore, is to the abſciſs in the conſtant ratio of m In to n. 
IV. The equation defining an ellipſis is “D X ax—x* 


7 if x AP (fig. 26.) being — K, MP = y, AB = 25, 
and the leſſer axis 6; for, b the property of the .- 


Lirsis, we have 4: b. : A (AP x PB): (MP*); 
and, therefore, b* X ax—x* 4 51; whence 6˙ * 


2 


1 1 : 
- ; G X 2 | 
6:=24x=24" yy, and — = 5 and, con- 
| y DOR Aa—2X | 
3 


5 | | PX: 
lequently, the ſubtangent PT 5] 3 | 
| | XX d — 4 X 


a 55 Na = ax-x* . | _ 
— = = : whence the point 
198-0 KF 4X 24—X 


T being given, through which the tangent mult paſs, the 


tangent itfelf may be drawn. 


V. Brcauſe the equation, exhibiting the nature of all| 
kinds of ellipſes, (putting a and c for the two prin- 


xn 5 1 3; and, therefore, 55 _ 


4 — 
* u K 


—— ů ů ů 


— 1 x41 * — 


* * X -K 
FES 
6 ag I ne n 


r 


— — 


| I ſubtangent required. . 


ax 2 3 1 : 
N * N I „*, a and e being uſed to denote the two 
. . . 9 , — — _— 
we diameters; whence we have, c*X ax T2 K 
* "a » | . ; 2 8 4 
32 5 3 conſequently 


-- 
u 5 4 1 4 
ern ax+x* * 2 | 
AT Pon r = the ſubtangent; 
vbence the 8 24 | 


he point of interſection; of the 


ol. V. N 45. 264 abſciſs, may be found | 
; 


; 


— 


po bY 407 = 2x; therefore the ſubtangent PT (fg. 


are parallel to cach other. 


xz=m+nX. 


42 (becauſe 2 TE = a" x") 
LOT Then 2 AC (9) AT 2. 


„ += the true value of the ſubtangent; which, FS 1 „ | 
| | | DE, nas a diameter, a ſemicircle be deſcribed, and in it, 


Re Mes 4% N | | 
aa diameters) is 4 R 5 Frag we fhall 


25 5 


(becauſe & 


nx N n 


———* <quation defining the HYPERROLA is c X 


8 and 2 = 


Wren Ar from the vertex, which is equal to the | 


a 
- 


TAN 
1-54 of 


f === Tre and, therefore, that poitit 
being given, the tangent may be eaſily drawn, 

The manner of drawing tangents to all ſorts of hyper- 
bolas univerſally, will be the ſame as in the ellipſes, the 
equations of the two kinds of curves differing in nothing 
but their ſigns, _ 

After the manner above explained, the ſabtangent, in 
curves whoſe abſciſſes are right lines, may be determined; 
but if the abſciſs, or line terminating the ordinate, on 
the lower part, be another curve, then the tangent may 
be drawn as in the following example. | 

VII. Let the curve BRF (Tas. IV. Anal. fig. Of.) be 
a cycloid ; whoſe abſciſs is here ſuppoſed to be the ſemi- 
circle BP A, to which let the tangent PT be drawn, as 
above. Moreover, let + RH be a tangent to the cycloid, 
at the correſponding point R, and let G Re be parallel 
to TP; putting the arch, or abſciſs, B PSE, its or- 
dinate P Rg, AF=6b, and BPA=c;, then, by the 
property of the cycLoiD, we ſhall have c (BPA): 


(AF) : :* (BP) 5 (PR); therefore y = 9 5 and y= 
| C 


Fre. | But, by ſimilar triangles, re G): Re(=Pv 


=8#)::PR ()) : PH 7 — 2 (becauſe y=** ); con- | 
ſequently, if in the right line PT, there be taken PII 


equal to the arch PB, we ſhall have a point H, through 


which the zangent of the cycloid mult paſs. 

The preceding examples relate to curves whoſe ordinates 
We ſhall now briefly illuſ- 
trate the method of drawing tangents to curves of the 
SPIRAL kind, all whoſe ordinates ifſue from a point: 
ſuch as the ſpiral BAG (fig. 92.) whoſe ordinates CB, 
CA, CG, are referred to the point C, called the centre 
of the ſpiral. Let S AN be a zangent to the ſpiral at any 
point A, and let CT be perpendicular to it, and let the 
arch CBA (conſidered as variable by the motion of A 
towards G) be denoted by x, and the ordinate C A by y. 


Hence, if upon CA, 


from A, a right line equal to == be inſcribed, that right 


line will be a tangent to the ſpiral at the point A. 


VIII. Let the nature of the curve CB A be ſuch, that 


the arch CB A may be, always, to its correſponding o- 


dinate CA in a conſtant ratio, viz. as à to b then, be- 


caulez:y::a:b, we have x = =, and 73 and, 


conſequently, AL ( 2 . =: X A C: therefore, 


2 a a 


AC and AT being in a conſtant ratio, the angie CAT 


mult alfo be invariable ; which is a known property of 
the /ogarithmic SPIRAL, | | 6 

IX. Let BAA Tb. III. Anal. fig. 8 1.) be the sPiRAL of Ar- 
chimedes; whoſe nature is ſuch, that the part EA of the ge- 
nerating ordinate, intercepted by the ſpiral, and a circle 


BED deſcribed about the ſame centre C, is always in a 


conſtant ratio to the correſponding arch BE of that circle. 
Suppoſe An perpen licularto AC; BCS, C A=), 
and the given ratio of AE to B E that of & to c; then 


b:c:ty=c(AE): 2 —=BE ; whoſe fluxion is = =. 5 
If the right line C EA a be ſuppoſed to revolve about the 


centre C, the angular celerity of the generating point A, 
in the perpendicular direction A », will be to that of E 


as AC to EC; and as the latter of theſe celerities is ex- 


„ N TTY | ; Rs LS 
prefſed by 7 the former will be expreſſed by 7 * 25 


YI 


or 22; which is to y, the celerity of A in the direction 
"ths; as = to unit, or 2s y to 6. Conſequently CT and ; 
A are in the ſame ratio, and AC: CT t:Vyy+6b 


:) and AC AT:: VV 6; whence CT and 


AT are given, equal to , nd rc 
r . WnS Oh 
ſpectively; from either of which expreſſions the tangent 
AT may be drawn: and, in the ſame manner, may the 
ſition of the tangent of any other ſpiral be determined. 
impſon's Flux. vol. i. ſect. 3. 7 
As to the method of inveſtigating tangents by fluxions, 


ſee. Macl. Flux, book i. chap. . where it is demon- 
ſtirated independently of infinite 

. To determine the tangents of curves, ſuppoſed to be de- 
{rribed, by the ent ent of right lines revolving about 


imals. 


9 k given 


1 AN 


iven poles, ſee Mr. Maclaurin's Fluxions, art. 210, ſeg. | 
in finding the tangents of curves by the method of infi- 
niteſimal differences, it has been objected, that the con- 
eluſion is found by a double error. 1. By taking the 
curve for a polygon of an infinite number of ſides. 2. 
By the falſe rule for taking the differential of a power. 
But there is no need of ſuch ſuppoſitions in the method 
of fluxions, for. it may be geometrically demonſtrated, 
that the fluxions of the baſe, ordinate, and curve, are in 
the ſame proportion to each other, as the ſides of a tri- 
angle reſpectively parathe to the baſe, ordinate, and tan- 
gent. When the baſe is ſuppoſed to flow uniformly, if 
the curve be convex towards the baſe, the ordinate and 
curve increaſe with accelerated motions; but their fluxions 
at any term are the ſame as if the point which deſcribes 
the curve had proceeded uniformly from that term in the 
tangent. Any farther increment which the ordinate or 
curve acquires, is to be imputed to the acceleration of 
the motions with which they flow. See Maclaurin's 
Fluxions, book i. chap. vii. and viii. 

Any two arches of curve lines touch together, when the 
ſame right line is the tangent of both at the ſame point. 
But when they are applied to each other in this manner, 
they never perfectly coincide, unleſs they be ſimilar 
arches of ſimilar and equal figures. | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have the following 
method of drawing tangents to all geometrical curves, 
without any labour, or calculation, by M. Slufus. 
Suppoſe a curve, as DQ (Tab. Anal. fig. 14.) whole points 
are all referable to any right line given, as EAB, whether | 
that right line be the diameter or not; or whether there be 
more given right lines than one, provided their powers do 
but come into the equation. In all his equations he puts 


v for the line DA, y for BA; and for EB, and the | 


other given lines, he puts b, d, &c. that is, always con- 
{onants only. 2 „ „ 
Then, ſuppoſing DC to be drawn touching the curve in 
D, and meeting with EB produced in C, he calls the 
ſought line CA, by the name of 2. | 
Jo find which, he gives this general method. 1. Reject 
out of the equation all members, which have not either 

Vor y in them; then put all thoſe that have y on one 
| fide, and all thoſe which have v, on the other; with 
their ſigns + or —; and the latter, for diſtinction and 
eaſe ſake, he calls the right, the former the left fide. 2. 
On the right fide, let there be prefixed to each member 

the exponent of the power, which v hath there; or, | 
Which is all one, let that exponent be multiplied into all 
the members. 3. Let the ſame be done alſo on the left 
fide, multiplying each member there by the power of the 


exponent of y; adding this moreover, that one y muſt, | 
in each part, be changed into a. This done, the equa- | 


tion, thus reformed, will ſhew the method of drawing 


the required tangent to the point D; for, that being | 
given, as alſo y, v, and the other quantities expreſſed by | 


conſonants, @ cannot be unknown. Suppoſe an equation 


by—yy=vv, in which EB is called 5; BA=y, DAS, 


and let a, or AC, be required ſo as to find the point C, 


from whence CD being drawn, ſhall be a true tangent to | 


that curve QD in D. In this example, nothing is to be 


rejected out of the equation, becauſe y or v are in each 


member: it is alſo diſpoſed, as required by the rule 1; 
to each part, therefore, there muſt be prefixed the expo- 
nent of the powers of y or v, as in the rule 2; and on 
the left fide, let one y be changed into a, and then the 
_ equation will be in this form, = 25a vr, which 
equation reduced, gives eaſily the value of a= 24 


AC. And ſo the point C is found, from whence the : 


tangent DC may be drawn. | | 
To determine which way the tangent is to be 


parts of the fraction all the ſigns are affirmative; or if 
the affirmative ones are more in number; then the tan- 


gent is to run towards B. 2. If the affirmative quanti- 


ties are greater than the negative in the numerator, but 
equal to them in the denominator, the right line drawn 
through D, and touching the curve in that point, will 
be parallel to AB; for in this caſe, à is of an infinite 
length. 3. If in both parts of the fraction the affirma- 
tive quantities are lefs than the negative, changing all 
the ſigns, the langent muſt be drawn now alſo towards 
B; for this caſe, after the change, comes to be the ſame 
as the firſt. 4. If the affirmative- quantities are greater 
than the negative in the denominator, but in the nume- 
rator are leſs, or vice verſa, then changing the ſigns in 
that part of the fraction where they are leſs, the tangent 
muit be drawn a contrary way; that is, AC muſt be 
taken towards E. 5. But whenever the affirmative and 
negative quantities are equal in the numerator, let them 


o de Y he drawn, whe- | 
ther towards B or E, he directs to conſider the numera- | 
tor and denominator of the fraction. For, 1. If in both | 


4 


TAN 


a femici 


clameter En 
perpendicular JA * 


D /fig. 15.), from which the | 
fall to the diameter. Let DA =», BA + Is Ie 
then the equation will be þy—y „ e 2 4 181 
rawing 
d 


2vy 
5 be greater than 25, th hows 
greater than 25, the tangent m 
wards B if leſs, towards E 1 it be Ae en n. 
be parallel to EB, as was faid in the firſt, fees, al 
fourth rules. wet cond, d 
Let there be another ſemicircle inverte 
16.), the points of whoſe periphery ar ' 
right line BE, parallel and = to the rg the 
be called d, and all things elſe as before; then th 5 
tion will be by—yy=dd+ vVU=2dv; which W 


naged according to his rules, you have a = 229>24y 


the tangent DC, we have AC, or a = 


d; as NDD 


Now, ſince v here is ſuppoſed to be always e U 
if & be greater than 25, then the tangent muſt he | 
towards E; if equal, it will be parallel to BE; 7 Jo 
changing all the ſigus, the tangent muſt be ire 
wards B, as by rules fourth, fiſth, and thirg, But * 
could be no tangent drawn, or at leaſt FB would be 
if NB had been taken equal to the diameter. [1 * 
be another ſemicircle, whoſe diameter NB (fig. 17 Y 
perpendicular to EB, and to which ite points are * 
poſed to be referred. Let NB be called 5, and al thirs 
elſe as above; the equation will be yy=b ονον, 1 
bu=2v0V_ 3 5 
—— 1 5 If, now, ô be greater than 2 5, the tan. 
gent muſt be drawn towards B; if leſſer, towards Ez i 
equal, DA will be the tangent, as appears by Win 4 
„ | | fg 
TanGenTs, inverſe method of, is a method of finding the 
equation, or the conſtruction, of any curve; from the 
tangent of any other line, whoſe determination depends 
on the tangent given. EOS. „ 
This method is alſo one of the 
CALCULUS integralis. Gs 
Its application we ſhall give in what follows. The fan- 
ional expreſſions of the tangent, ſub-tangent, &c. being 
delivered under the laſt article, if you make the given 
value equal to the fluxional expreſſion, and either ſum up 
the fluxional equation, or, if that cannot be, conttrutt 
it, the curve required is had. For example: 


great reſults of the ney 


25 


1. To find the curve-line, whoſe ſub-tangent = 


= . ; | . . 5 . x 
Since the ſub-tangent of an algebraic line is =—; ve 
os | | 


J 
have g= , and ay#=2* 5, and 44 25); ther 
F a | 

fore (taking the fluents by the inverſe methad of Lux 
/ / EE on a 
The curve ſought, therefore, is a parabola z whoſe con 
| ſtruction is ſhewn under PARABOLA, _ 
2. To find the curve, whoſe ſub-tangent is a third pripi 
| | 2 


tional 40 4 a- x and 5. Since 4 a=x 9 12) 55 we 


have 4 a=—x:y(rippiys) rift; conſequently $0 
—xX =), and, taking the fluents, 244 2 20 
i. e. ax—=x* . The curve ſought is, thereſore, 
circle. OR ER, | ol 
3. To find a line, wherein the ſub-tangent 15 equal t1 t 
ſemiordinate, Since *= =y ys = 5, and S ther 
fore =p. £ - 
Hence it appears, that the line ſought is 2 right 11 
vhich reſpects the cathetus of an equicrural * 
an axis, or the hypothenuſe of an equicrura J . , 
triangle. If x had been taken for the arch of à ct 
the ſought line had been a cYCL0o1D- 
TANGERE, noli me. See Noll 
"TANGIBLE. See TAcriILE. 725 ue, or tl 
TANIS TRL, taniftria, an ancient municipal I, cal 
nure, which allotted the inheritance of la 12 
&c. held by this tenure, to the oldeſt and —_ loot 
and capable perſon of the deceaſeds name ality 
without any regard to proximity. This, 17 . 
iving it to the ſtrongeſt; and this Natur 1 yas abt 
blood, wars in families; for which reaſon i 


liſhed under king James I. ＋ 
Sir John Davis deſcribes it thus: Quant _ 145 | 
mane fy Te mts l * 


? ſerfle des aſcuns caſtles, 
— 2 wy de teniftry z . que dongues M; 
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* 
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33 Le temps dont memory ne court ont | 
len deſcender, & de temp | 
&c · f 


| 


7 deſeenders Seniori & digniſſimo viro ſanguinis & 
e | 


uſe ae 4%. te tiel perſon, &c. 
eb 54. Fa IDE. 


INNER, 2 perſon who dreſſes hides by TANNING. 
1 5 


tanner, Who hath not ſerved ſeven 
No perſon l or ſuch ſon of a tanner as hath 
e four years, or the ſon or daughter of a 
uſed the 5 rol hr who ſhall marry ſuch wife or 
nete © to whom he ſhall leave a tan-houſe and fats, 
daughters, forfeiting all leather tanned by him, or its 
on PI" No nner {hall be a butcher, on pain of 6s. 84. 
. nor ſhall a tanner be of any craft exerciſed in 
a day 5 or working leather, on pain of forfeiting the 
cutting r its value. No tanner ſhall ſuffer any hide to lie 
ap gar till they be over-limed, nor put it into any 


tan-fats, before the lime be perfectly wrought out of it, 


vſe in tanning any thing but aſh-bark, oak-bark, tap- 
ok malt, meal, lime, culver-dung, or hen-dung; noi 
9 


ſuffer it to lie wet till it be frozen; nor dry it by the fire 


or ſummer ſun, nor tan an) hide and ſkin putrefied or 

n. nor ſuffer the hides for utter ſole leather to lie in 
88 leſs than twelve months, nor the hides for up- 
er leathers leſs than nine months, &c. on pain of ſor- 
feiting every ſuch hide or ſkin, or its value. 1 Jac, cap. 
12. Places of working uſed by tanners, tawers, curricrs, 
or drefſers of hides or ſkins, are to be entered, on pain 


of pol.; and uſing any private tan-yard, 8&c, incurs a | 


forfeiture of 20/- and the goods, or their value. And 


the refuſal of entrance to officers is liable to a forfeiture 


| . | | 4 | .. 

14 of removal to the place of drying ſhall be given tp 
the officer ; and entry, on oath, ſhall be made before re- 
moval from the place of drying, under a penalty of 20ʃ. 
and ſorfeiture of the goods, or their value; and con- 


cealing goods, in order to avoid the duty, incurs the 


{ame forfeiture. | | 1 
Tunners, &c. are to keep ſcales and weights, or forfeit 
col, ; and falſe or inſufficient ſcales and weights incur 


a penalty of 100]. The duty ſhall be afcertained, and 


the leather marked, before removal, under a penalty of 


501. and forfeiture of the goods; and perſons counter- | 
feiting the ſtamp, and knowingly ſelling goods with | 


counterfeit ſtamp, ſhall be guilty of felony, without be- 
nefit of clergy. | *** | 
Perſons within the bills of mortality ſhall pay off the du- 


ties in fourteen days to the commiſſioners, and elſewhere | 
within fix weeks, to the collectors, after the goods ſhall | 


be marked, or forfeit double duty. And tanners, &c. 


are required to balance their accounts with the officers | 


once in three months, if demanded, on pain of 500. 9 
Ann. cap. 11. 10 Geo. III. cap. 44. 


By g Ann. cap. 11. and 10 Ann. cap. 26. tanned goods | 
pay the following duties, viz, all tanned hides 1 2d. a 
pound ; calf, kips, hogs, and dog-ſkins tanned, 15 d. 
2 pound; goat-ſkins, tanned with ſumach, or otherwiſe, | 
to reſemble Spaniſh leather, 44. a pound; ſheep-ſkins | 


tanned for roans, after the nature of Spaniſh leather, 


2d. 2 pound; ſheep-ſkins and lamb-ſkins tanned for 
glovers and baſils 11d. a pound: and by 9 Geo. III. cap. 


39. ſeal-Kins tanned or tawed 1 4 d. a pound; tanned 


keins not before charged, 3ol. in the hundred, according 
do ths real value. All theſe duties are to be paid by the | 


tanner. 


For other regulations relating to hides and ſkins, ſee | 
LtATHER, TAWING, and VELLUM. Burn's Juſtice, 


Exciſe and Leather. 


TixxeR's bark. See TAN. | a 5 
TANNING, the preparing of ſkins, or hides, in a pit, 
with tan and water ; after having ficlt taken off the hair, 


by ſteeping in lime-water. 


the thickeſt and beſt hides, which are uſually termed 


lows, When the horns are taken out, they are laid 
quite ſmooth in a h 


| eap, conſiſting of twen'y (more or 
leſs), for a few days; after which they are hung up in a 
coſe brick building, in which there is kept a ſmall heat, 
without any vent for the ſmoke, and thus the hair will 


operation 


great care is required. They are next removed 
to a wood 


chair 18 ſcraped or forced from it with a crooked knife. 
en this is done, the hide is thrown into water, the 


once or twice a da 
cording to the 


Jer. The hide is then laid” on the wooden beam, 
ad the looſe fle 


rabbe ſh is pared from it, and the fat or greaſe 
dor worked out, with an inſtrument, called by 


e . : ME 
Fee a licſhing-knife. When this operation is 


fole-leather, and _ to the ſoles of ſhoes, is as fol- 


en beam, over which each hide is laid, and 


xing oxen's hides, method of. The proceſs of tanning | 


made to move from the ſkin. In this ſtage of the | 


ſy hides are taken to a vat, in which is prepared | 


(euer and purer the better; and in this ſtate it is moved 
y for two or three days, more or leſs, | 
quality of the water, or the ſeaſon of 
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a liquor made of oak bark, called ooze, the ſtronger the 
better, in which they are to be kept, almoſt conſtantly 
moved, fora ſpace of time, from four to ſeven or eight 
hours, according to the ſtrength of the ooze or quality 
of the hides. They are next removed to a vat, in which 
there is a preparation made with barley or rye-meal 
ſcalded, termed ſcourings, or workers, which fills the 
pores of the hides and thickens them, where they are to 
remain for a few days. The hides are then removed to 
another vat, in which is prepared a mixture of water 
with ooze, in which they are laid ſmooth, with ground 
oak-bark ſpread between one and another; and here they 
remain from five to ſeven or eight weeks, without being 
moved; after which time they are taken up, and a freſh 
one being prepared from the bark, by laying bark in a 
vat with a falſe bottom, to which the liquor is put, and 
from which it may be drawn off again without diſturbing 
the bark in the vat, the hides are again laid in ſmooth as 


before, and uſually lie from ten to twelve or fourteen 


weeks, when they are removed, with a repetition of the 
laſt proceſs, and may lie from three to four months; and 
this proceſs muſt be renewed once, twice, or thrice 
more, according to the ſubſtance of the hides, 


When they are to be got ready for ſale, they are hung 
up in a drying ſhed, on a fir or aſh pole, and when in a 


proper ſtate, the grain is prefſed or ſqueezed down with 
a ſteel or braſs pin, and they are alſo beat ſmooth with a 
wooden beetle in the courſe of their being dried. 


Of late years, ſpirits of vitriol mixed with water have 


been applied for the fame purpoſe with barley or rye- 


meal; but this is a method practiſed by very ſew of the 


tanners. | | | 

The inferior ſortment of hides is tanned into that whick 
is termed crop-lcather, and ſome of them for dreſſing 
leather. Thoſe intended for crops, when the horns are 
taken out, are put into water one night; the next day 


they are removed to a vat in which has been put lime 
with water; they are there moved every day from five 


to ten days, when the hair will eaſily be moved off, in 


the ſame manner, and with the ſort of knife as before 
deſcribed : they are then thrown into clean water for 
one night, whence they are removed to the beam, and 
the looſe fleſh, &c. taken off, as in the caſe already de- 


ſcribed : they are then ger into a vat, in which there is 
a preparation made with pigeon or hens-dung and water, 
where they remain a few days, being kept moved; dur- 
ing which time they are worked or ſcrubbed on the grain 
with a crooked knife, which extracts the filth or tcum 


acquired in the limes ; after this ſtage they are removed 


to the vats, out of which other leather has been taken, 


and there kept well moved, till they are in a proper ſtate 
to be put into ſtrong oozes, with freſh bark applied to 


them. 


If leather manufactured in this manner be deſigned for 


dreſſing for coachmakers or other uſes, more lime will 


be required, and likewiſe more time to be allowed in the 
pigeons-dung, &c, When theſe hides are fit to dry, 


they are hung up in the manner already deſcribed. 


The proceſs of manufacturing calf-ſkins is the ſame with 


that laſt mentioned. 


The Editor is indebted for this account of the operation 
of tanning to one of the firſt men in that branch of bu- 


ſineſs. 


The late ingenious Dr. Macbride of Dublin, N IE 


vented a new method of tanning, by which the leather 


(as it is ſaid) is not only. improved in its quality, but 
tanned in much leſs time, and with a ſmaller quantity 
of bark than in any other method hitherto known or 


practiſed, has publiſhed inſtructions to tanners, from 


which the following particulars are extracted. His me- 
thod depends on this principle, that lime-water extracts 
the virtues of oak-bark more completely than plain water : 
accordingly he begins with inſtructing the tanner in the 
preparation of lime-water. Having provided a ciſtern 


of ſufficient dimenſions, and fixed it in a convenient ſitua- 


tion, he directs it to be filled with water, and to throw 
in ten ortwelve pounds of unſlaked lime for every hogſhead 


of water contained in it. The lime is to be well mixed 
with the water, by ſtirring it with a bucket or plunger, 
till it is completely diffuſed, and the whole mixture be- 
comes as white as milk; and then the liquor is left to 


ſettle for two days, that the undiſſolved lime may ſub- 


ſide, and the water become perfectly limpid, and clear 
as rock-water, in which ſtate it will be fit for imme= 
diate uſe, and may be drawn off by a cocky fixed atleaſt 
twelve inches from the bottom of the ciſtern, When 


the firſt quantity of lime-water is expended, the ciſtern 


is to be filled with water a ſecond time, the lime ſtirred 
from the bottom, and the liquor left to ſubſide as before; 
and thus will be obtained a ſecond brewing, and in like 
manner a third, fourth, fifth, or perhaps a ſixth, or 


more, from the original quantity of lime; provided. that 
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the lime-water continues to be of ſufficient firength. 


The ſtrength of it may be determined either by the taſte, 
- br by obſerving a certain ſolid ſcum, like the flakes of 
very thin ice, which collects and forms itſelf on the ſur- 
face of the lime-water; and whilſt this continues to 
Doat on the water, there is no need of adding freſh lime. 
But if it is not ſufficiently flrong, the groſs remains of 
lime muſt be drawn off by a hole in the bottom, ſtopped 
with a plug; and when the ciſtern is cleaned, the bie w- 
ings of lime-water muſt be repeated as before. The 
ooze is prepared by ſteeping the bark in this lime-water 
inſtead of common water, running it through two 
letches, that the lime-water may completely ſpend its 
force in the bark, and uſed in the ſame way with the 
common ooze. The previous management, before the 
hides are fitted for the ooze; and the ſubſequent pro- 
ceſſes are conducted according to the common practice: 
obſerving, however, that the ooze is to be turned from 
one letch on another before it is uſed, without which 
precaution it will be apt to blacken the leather. 


The proceſs of tanning, as far as it is already recited, | 


relates only to bulls and calf-ſkins. 
Sole- leather is prepared for the ooze by ſteeping it in 
ſome ſour liquor, in order to open its pores and raz/e it, 


according to the phraſe of the tanners. The ſourings 


commonly uſed are brewed from rye, or ſome other 
grain; but theſe, Dr. Macbride obſerves, are uncertain, 
with reſpect to the degree of their ſourneſs or ſtrength, 
which depend on the ſtate of the weather and other va- 
riable circumſtances, and are apt to rot the leather. He 
therefore recommends the uſe of a ſour prepared by di- 
luting the ſtrong {ſpirit of vitriol, vulgarly termed oil of 
vitriol, with a ſufficient quantity of water. This, he 
ſays, is ſubje to no change fiom the ſtate of the wea- 


ther, and, inſtead of rotting, gives unuſual firmneſs to | 


the leather; beſides, the ſame ſour may ſerve for many 
parcels of leather, by adding a little vitriol to it. A 
wine pint of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol is ſufficient for 


fifty gallons of water, to prepare the ſouring at friſt; | 


and in raiſing the ſoles they are previouſly prepared in 
the uſual way, and when they are fit for the ſouring, a 
quantity of vitriol and water, in the proportion above 
ſtated is mixed together, according to the number of 


' hides which are to be raiſed; and they are then left to 


lie in the ſouring till they are ſuſhciently raiſed; nor is 

there any danger of their rotting, as the vitriolic fouring 
prevents putrefaCtion : they are then put into the ooze, 
and the proceſs is purſued in the common way. | 
In large works, and in the ordinary courſe of buſineſs, 
ſole- leather may be completely tanned and finiſhed in a 
* ſpace of time from eleven to fifteen months, according 


to the different weight and thickneſs of the hides ; butts | 


in eight to twelve months, and calf-ikins in fix to twelve 


weeks; and, in general, the tanner may ſave at leaſt a 

third of the time that has been hitherto required. 
In making freſh ooze freſh lime-water muſt always be 
+ uſed, and the ooze run through two letches; and the 
. lime-water ooze, when ſpent from lying on the leather, 


is never to be returned back upon the bark which is in 


the letches, but muſt be thrown away as entirely uſeleſs. 
The letches ought to be under cover, leſt the rain get 


into them and weaken the ooze ; but it is of no import- | 


na ance to cover the vats, provided that, when the leather 
is laid away in them, they are kept conſtantly full to 

the brim. A ſufficient ſtock of unſlaked lime ſhould al- 

ways be in reſerve, which, if poſſible, ſhould be procur- 
ed freſh from the kiln, and immediately packed in any 
* kind of old dry caſks. The expence 1 | 


much farther than when the 00ze is made only of plain 


water. In proof of this, there may be made a pretty | 


ſtrong ooze from the tan or ſpent bark, which is now 


conſidered as completely exhauſted, by infuſing it in | 


lime-water. See Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixviii. part i. 
art. 8. OR | | OY 
Mr. Beal, in a letter to the ſecretary of the Royal So- 


Ciety, publiſhed by Dr. Birch, in the Hiſt. R. S. vol. i. 


P. 387. gives the following brief account of tanning and 
_ dreſſing dog-ſkins. 
biggeſt wafliff are fitteſt to be tanned for boots or ſhoes, 
or thick riding-gloves, and are held to be ſtronger and 
to have a finer grain than any Spaniſh or Barbary lea- 
ther ; but they are cold and moiſt, and' fitteſt for ſum- 
mer ; and he ſays, that old fame reports, that they pro- 
duce the pally, | 
_ Hunting-hounds and grey-hounds, and water-ſpaniels 
* Yield the ſofteſt, moſt limber, and pleaſant leather: 
the ſkins of leſſer dogs are not ſo fit to be tanned, as to 
he dreſſed white for gloves. ER EL 
In ranting, lime it quick, i. e. let it lie not above a fort- 
nigbt or chree weeks in lime, taking it out of the lime- 
Bl ; 


> 


| C Ks. lime will be 
amply compenſated by the ſaving of bark, becauſe lime- | 
water ſo completely exhauſts the bark, and makes it go | 


He obſerves, that the ſkins of the 


TaxTAL Us, in Ornithology, a genus 
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pits once every day for an hour or more dur ng it; N | 
then put it ſora week in a. pit of weak oo Wark 
in which the bruiſed bark of oak lies, +, 50 
alſo, once every day, out of the ooze, for an þ 
as before. Then it ſhould be tanned in the ſtrong 


is, and 


by long tanning it rots. If it lie three 1 f 
in the ſtrongeſt ooze (taking it out bat IP n l 
is beſt to take it up as ſoon as it is tanned n it | 
hang it on poles, as plain as poſſible, till the”, ie - 
wind dry it, which may be in two days of thy Mn and 
if it ſhould rain it muſt be dried within Cos. : 
horn (as they call it) be quite out, i. e. if it K f the | 
and horny, you may take it out at the third 1; (eqs f a 
ſtrong ooze. If ſome parts obſtinately Gele 5 this X 
the horn may be taken out thus; take for Each {i 15 8 ˖ 
a pound of alum, and the ſame quantity of falt A \ 
both in fair water, and bathe the horny pats 3 . f 
this liquor, in ſome earthen or tinned veffel. Th. 5 . 
neceſſary to be done to leather that is tanned for | wi 1 
not for boots or ſhoes. 18 . 
To dreſs white for gloves, it muſt be better limeq. i 
; . : 2 d, 1. e. 1 
lie a week longer in the lime; after it is taken out of i 5 
lime it muſt lie in warm water mingled with bran; 1 1 
thus let it lie three days together without ſtirring Fw un] | n 
let it lie one day in the infuſion of alum and falt hi tl 
mentioned; then dry it ſmooth upon polcs. T þ 
Cat-ſkins are dreſſed like dog-ſkins ; but-if you wou 0 
ſave their furs, you muſt not put them in lime at al TA 
but in fair water, in which bran is boiled, and cock TA 
before you put the ſkins in, in which they muſt lie {or 1 
two or three days. 50 alſo ſquitrel's ſkins, and thus are f 
dreſt ſeal-ſkins with the hair on, ſor the covers of fad. ci 
dles, &c. in which care muſt be taken that the bra. a 
liquor be not too warm, but thoroughly cooled before e 
the ſkin be put in. A boar's-ſkin will be thicker thana 0 
bull's-kin, and cannot be tanned limber; but is alwar; m 
Nang, All caſtling-ſkins may be dreſſed (as above) for I 
loves. | PR EO | | 
If dog-ſkins be not tanned very quick, they will not bold 5 
any colour in perfection. „„ 21 
To take out the alum, mingle the yolks of eggs and wv 
oatmeal in'fair water, and in that liquor let the leather ec 
lie a few hours, and then waſh it well therein, and ſo | 
dry it. „ N | 1 
TANT, in Natural Hiſtory, an Engliſh name for a ſmall fy 
ſpider of the 0p1iL10 kind, having only two eyes, and T 
eight very long legs, and commonly ſuppoſed to be very =” 
poiſonous. 3 3 il 
It is all over of an elegant ſcarlet colour, reſembling tint -4þ 
of the flowers of the red poppy when full blown, except ei 
that the belly has a whitiſh re Four of its legs are in- ſo 
ſerted in the upper part of the breaſt, and the other four T 
near the belly; and ncar the origin of each leg there 1s al 
a ſmall black ſpot. Its body is round and full, and it . 
all over covered with a fine ſhort velvety down, It i P 
not unfrequent in dry paſtures in the ſpring-ſeaſon. It 10 
is terribly dreaded by our farmers, who ſuppoſe that at ta 
ox will die who chances to ſwallow it. Ray's Hit. In- n 
ſect. p. 44. 5 „ . fr 
TANTALY , one of the many names given by chemiſt a 
to. mereurx. 5 E : 3 Ji 
TanTALUs, in Mythology, a king of Lydia, Phrygia, 0! th 
Paphlagonia, according to ſome, but, according, 9 TS 
others, the ſon of Jupiter by the nymph Plota, wha 15 1 
ſalid to have preſented the mangled members of his fon bil 
Pelops, whom he murdered, to the gods, at 2 feaſt, in 01 
order to prove their divinity ; or, according to the mo⸗ b. 
dern explication of this fable, he offered up his fon 4 ar 
ſacrifice to the gods. Others, however, habe charge" | W 
him with revealing the ſecrets of the gods, i. e, the 7 pe 
teries of their worſhip, of which he was the higb-priel. m 
But whatever was the nature of his crime, the oe = Tax 
preſent him as condemned to bell, and torrent 5 TA 
with perpetual hunger and thirſt in the midlt o 92 th 
of both meat and drink. Some repreſent him 25 1. re 
ing up to the chin in water, which he Was incaps Fo in 
reaching; or as ſtanding under a tee om i Tal 
branches of which, loaded with the fins cf e t 
hung down juſt before his mouth, . ich, t | his ach Tip 
he endeavoured to take, always waved out o ; ones ſt 
Others repreſent him. as ſtanding under à 5 5 ful ly 
which was ſuſpended over his head, and wic ſh 
pected would every moment fall and cruſh 3 only it 
3 (lib. i. ſat. i. v. 71.) ſems to make 24" 1 10154 pr 
an emblem of the covetous : as Lucretius (lib. os os - d 
makes Siſyphus, who is repreſented as ben ws þ in 
AL POBAy bouring t bene! TA] 
the weight of a great ſlone, or 1avou 15 hich alas ; 
againſt the ſide of a ſteep miountainy 4 un fix kante tl 
rolls precipitately down again be ſore he c : 8 


top, as an emblem of the ambitious. 


11. 
of the order of 5"! " 
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gers are, that the bill is long, thick at the baſe, 
ee eee the face Rated; the tongue 
aud pr art the noſtrils lincar, and the feet, with 
2 — palmated at the baſe. Linnzus enumerates 
ben ſpecies, of which the Egyptian 1818 is one. 
arab: 4 10.) with a hole in the bottom, and the 
Hen '6f the ſyphon BCE D cemented into the 


longer leg f th 1. 
t the end D of the ſhorter leg DE, may al 
a . cb biftoph of the cup within. Then, f Wa- 


valent to ſome other. 
TANTUM gectes. See DECIES. 


TANSY,or TANZ v, tanacetum, in Bot | 
gn polygamia equalis claſs : its characters are theſe : it 


hasaflower compoſed of hermaphroditeand female florets, | 


contained in -one common, hemiſpherical, imbricated 


Botany, a genus of the n- 


empalement, whoſe ſcales are compact and acute point- 


ed. The hermaphrodite florets which compoſe the diſk | 


of the lower, -are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five ſeg- 


ments, which are reflexed; theſe have five ſhort hair- | 
like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical tubulous ſummits, | 


and a ſmall oblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, 


crowned by a vifid revolved ſtigma z the germen becomes | 
an oblong naked feed; the female florets are trifid, | 
which compoſe the rays or border, and are deeply divid- 


ed within; theſe have an oblong germen, with a ſlender 


| ſtyle, crowned with two reflexed ſtigmas, but no ſta- 


mina. Miller enumerates ſeven, and Linnzus eight 
ſpecies. T7 


The common yellow tanſy, of which there are three va- 


nieties, is eaſily propagated by its creeping roots, which, 


il undiſturbed, will ſoon overſpread any ground where | 


they are permitted to grow. The lips are to be planted 
either in ſpring or autumn, and will thrive in almoſt any 
foil or ſituation, Miller. Fe” „ 

This is perennial, grows wild about road-ſides, and 
on. the borders of fields, and flowers about June and 
July. | e 92 

The leaves and flowers of tanſy have a ſtrong, not 


very diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter ſomewhat aromatic | 
taſte, They give out their virtue both to water and ſpi- | 
nt, but moſt perfectly to the latter: the tincture, made 


from the leaves, is of a fine green; from the flowers, of 
a bright pale yellow colour. Diſtilled with water, they 


ield a greeniſh-yellow eſſential oil, ſmelling ſtrongly of | 
the herd: the remaining decoction, inſpiſſated, affords 


2 ſtrong, bitter, ſubſaline extract. 


his plant is uſed as a warm deobſtruent bitter, in weak- 


neſs of the ſtomach, and in cachectic and hyſteric diſ- 
orders; and likewiſe as an anthelmintic. The ſeeds 
ave been chiefly recommended in this laſt intention, 


and ſuppoſed to be the ſantonicum of the ſhops, from | 


Which they differ not a little in quality as well as in ap- 
pexrance, being much leſs bitter, and of a more aro- 
Matic layour, Lewis. EY 5 | 
Wr, wild, See CINQUEF01L. | | 
d lapis, the peacock-ſlone, a name given by ſome of 
tie ancient wri 
Herrin By : 
zelembling, in ſome degree, the great variety of colours 
in the peacock's tail. | 
» Mong Hunters : a hare is ſaid to tap, or beat, when 


c makes a Particular noiſe at rutting-time. 
LP. root, in 7. 


night down. 


removin | . | | | 
ſhould be Wi or tranſplanting young oaks, * care 


daf den en not to wound this root, much 
prepat 10 it mult be dug up to the bottom, and the hole 
is, or, f P enough to {et it; otherwiſe the tree either 
Ok, II not, it 18 : . i 

Nu it is always greatly ſtinted or impeded 


TAP ASS aW 

in, Bee 8 9 Hunters, denotes lurking or [quat- 
0, 
IPAy axe - 
Vo Tok 5 6% the name of a very remark- 


* 


2 


ters to a very beautiful variegated agate, | 


rees, that part of the root that deſcends 


eſs to cut | 


Ifo, to tappy, is to lie hid, as deer may | 
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able ſpecies of lizard, called by Hernandez the lacertus 
orbicularis. | 

It is not of the long and ſlender ſhape of the common 
lizards, but as broad as it is long, and much reſembling 


the ray-fiſh in ſhape, though ſeldom exceeding four 


inches in length or breadth. It is a cartilaginous li- 
zard, of a very beautiful variety of colours, always very 
cold to the touch, and ſo ſluggiſh a creature, that it 
often will not move out of its place even on touching it. 
Its head is exceedingly hard and elate, and has a fort of 
crown of prickles for its defence; yet it is a perfectly 
harmleſs animal, and ſo far from having the fear of man, 
and ſhyneſs that other beaſts have, that it loves to be 


taken up and played with, and will ſtand perfectly ſtill, 


and ſeem very happy while played with. Hernandez, 
lib. ix. cap. 16. SER 


TAPE-worm, a ſpecies of worm breeding in the human 
bowels, and called by authors, tænia, and lumbricus latus, 
or the broad worm. 


Tn the Linnæan ſyſtem, this is a genus of the order of 
 Loophytes, in the-claſs of worms, the characters of which 


are, that the body is jointed in the form of a ſimple 


chain, and that each joint has its proper mouth, viſ- 
.cera, &c. This genus includes four ſpecies. | 
The Greek and Roman phyſicians, as well as thoſe of 


our own time, have deſcribed thoſe ſorts of worms to 


which the human bowels are ſubject. The common 


long worms, which reſemble earth-worms ; the aſcari- 
des, or ſmall worms; and this tape-worm, which they 
have alſo called vermis cucurbitinus, or the gourd-worm, 
from its reſembling, in ſome degree, the ſeeds of that 
fruit. 5 | | | 
The interpreters of ſome of the Greek phyſicians have, 


however, been guilty of a great error, in confounding 


the gourd-worms and the aſcarides together, though no- 


thing can be more unlike. The ancients ſeem to have 


had a very juſt opinion of this animal in calling it vermis 


cucurbitinus, ſince it is plain by this, that they underſtood 
every Joint, as we call them, of this crezture, to be a 
diſtinct worm; and what we call a ſingle worm, to be 
a long ſeries of theſe worms, joined together end to 
end. . | | | 


The true hiſtory of this animal is, that it is ſhort and 
broad. What is called a link of the long worm is really 


a diſtinct worm; and when one of theſe multiplies in 


the bowels, its young adhere to it, and to each other 


endwiſe, ſo as to form a ſort of chain, which lengthens 
as they continue to increaſe, and in fine becomes immo- 
derately long. Hence it is that the breaking, as it is 


called, of this worm, does not deſtroy it, and that the 
voiding large pieces of it is no cure, ſince it {till recovers _ 
that length again by new young ones. Every ſeparate 
link of ſuch a chain, if examined, is found to be entire, 


lively, and briſk, and not at all injured by the ſepara- 


Dr. Tyſon, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 146, gives a curious 
account of this worm: it is always ſingle; it lies va- 


riouſly convoluted, being ſometimes as long as all the 


guts, and ſometimes it very much exceeds that length. 


laus Borrichius aſſures us, that a patient of his, in a 


year's time, voided eight hundred feet in meaſure of 
this worm, though in that length he did not meet with 
the head ; in voiding, the patient always obſerved it to 
break off. | | 


Dr. Tyſon parall»'s this caſe with that of a patient of 
his, who diſcharged vaſt quantities of this worm for ſe- 


veral years, but 1n various pieces,. of two, three, four, 
fix, or more yards long, but all put together, would (he 
ſays) much exceed the length of that of Borrichius. | 


The joints in this worm are very numerous in one of 


twenty-four feet long. Dr. Tyſon numbered five hun- 
dred and ſeven joints. Above the middle of the edges 


of each joint, he obſerved a protuberant orifice. 'Thoſe 


orifices he takes for ſo many mouths; the beſt mi- 
croſcopes diſcovering no mouth in that part which 
uſually paſſes for the head. This worm is common in 


moſt kinds of animals, as dogs, oxen, crabs, herrings, 


pikes, &c. | 


Some authors have aſſerted, that it is not one, but many 


worms linked together, and included in a ſpolium of the 


inteſtines; and that this ſpolium is not animated, but : 


receives its ſenſe and motion from a ſort of vermiculi 


cucurbitini encloſed in it. This Gabucinus, de Lumb. 
Com. ſays, he has plainly diſcovered; but Dr. Tyſon 


abundantly evinces the contrary. 

Authors who have treated of theſe worms as a diſeaſe, 
have given a canine appetite, or unnatural appetite to 
food, as one of the ſymptoms; but this is wrong, for it 
has never been found, in reality, that theſe worms, even 
where molt numerous, have at all increaſed the natural 


appetite ;z and indeed it is very difficult to judge of their 
| being in the body by ſymptoms, ſince they occation noue 
1 | | 
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which are not alſo common in many other diſeaſes. 
Many people have had them a long courſe of time, with- 
out being ſenſibly hurt by them; and there has never 
been a known inſtance of their occaſioning any one's 
death, or indeed any conſiderable diſorder. 

Fern-root has been long known as a remedy againſt 
worms. See FERN and WoRMs. 

However, it was ſunk into negleCt till a few years ago, 
when it again came into notice, by being diſcovered to 
be the remedy which had become greatly celebrated in 
Switzerland as a ſpecific in the cure of the tænia or tape- 
worm. The ſecret was purchaſed by the king of France, 
aſter its efficacy had been atteſted upon trial by ſome of 
the principal phyſicians at Paris. | 

The following has been publiſhed as the mode of its ex- 
hibition. After the patient has been prepared by an 
emollient clyſter, and a ſupper of panada with butter 
and ſalt, he is directed to take in bed in the morning a 
doſe of two or three drams of the powder of male fern- 
root. The doſe to infants is only one dram. The pow- 


der muſt be waſhed down with a draught of water but 


nothing elſe muſt be taken till two hours after, when a 


bolus of calomel, joined with ſome of the ſtronger ca- | 


thartics, is to be given. If this does not operate, it 


muſt be followed by a doſe of purging ſalts. By this 


method the worm is commonly expelled in a few hours. 
If the trial does not ſucceed, the proceſs muſt be re- 


peated at due intervals. Lewis's Mat. Med. by Aikin, | 
1784. 3 5 „ 
TAPECON, in Ichihyology, a name given by ſome to the 


fiſh generally called the uRANOScOo us, or ar- gager. 


ec. 

To meaſure taper timber, &c. ſee 8L IDIN G- rule. 
TAPER-BORED is applied to a piece of ordnance, when it 
is wider at the mouth than towards the breech. 


Tap ER alſo denotes a kind of tall wax-candle, placed in a 
candleſtick, and burnt at funeral proceſſions, and in 


other church ſolemnities. | 


Taper are made of different ſizes ; in ſome places, as | 
Italy, &c. they are cylindrical ; but in moſt other coun- | 
tries, as England, France, &c, they are conical or a- 


per; whence poſlibly the name; unleſs we rather chooſe 


to derive taper in the adjective ſenſe from the ſubſtantive 


taper, in the Saxon tapen or tapon, cereus, wax-candle. 


Both kinds are pierced at bottom, for a pin in the candle- | 


ſtick to enter. | | . | 
The ufe of lights in religious ceremonies is of a long 
ſtanding; the ancients, we know, uſed flambeaux in 
their ſacrifices, and particularly in the myſteries of 
Ceres; and they had tapers placed before the ſtatues of 
their gods. ; 


Some ſuppoſe that it was in imitation of this heathen 
ceremony, that lights were firſt introduced into the 
© Chriſtian church; others take it, that the Chriſtians bor- 


rowed the practice from the Jews; but recourſe need 
not be had to the one or the other. Doubtleſs, as in| 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, they had their meetings in | 
_ obſcure ſubterraneous vaults, there was a neceſlity for | 


tapers, &c. and there was even occaſion for them after 
they had the liberty of building churches, thoſe being 


contrived in ſuch a manner as only to receive very little | 
light, that they might inſpire the greater awe and reſpect | 


by the obſcurity, 


This original of tapers in churches is the moſt natural; 


but it is now a long time ſince the uſe of tapers, which 


neceſſity firſt introduced, is become a mere ceremony. | 
St. Paulinus, who lived at the beginning of the fifth 
century, obſerves, that the Chriſtians of his days were | 
ſo fond of tapers, that they even painted them in their | 


churches. 5 
There are two ways of making rar ERS, the firſt with 
the /adle, the ſecond by hand. 

In the firſt, after the wicks (which are uſually half cot- 
ton, half flax) have been well twiſted, and cut of the 
due length, a dozen of them are hung, at equal diſtances, 
around an iron hoop, directly over a large copper baſon 
full of melted wax. 

hen taking an iron ladleful of the wax, they pour it 


gently over the wicks, a little below the tops thereof, 


one after another; ſo that, the wax running down them, 


they become ſoaked and covered therewith, and the ſur- | 


plus returns into the baſon, under which is a pan of 
coals to keep it in fuſion. 1 

Thus they continue to caſt on more and more wax for 
ten or twelve times, till the tapers be brought to the re- 


quired dimenſions. The firſt caſt only foaks the wick, 


the ſecond begins to cover it, and the reſt give it the 
form and thickneſs ; in order to which, they take care 


TAPER, Tartrixc, is underſtood of a piece of timber, | 
or the like, when broad at one end, and gradually di- 
miniſhing to the other; as is the caſe in pyramids, cones, 


1 


* 


| 


e 


as in t 


by working it in hot water, in a narrow, d 
veſſel. They then take a quantity of this 
the hand, and apply 
faſtened to a hook in the wall, at the end 
collet ; ſo that they | 
end, and proceed, 
neck or tollet. 


The reſt is 1 


made with 


are formed 


the feather- bed 


T AP 


that every caſt after the fourth, b | 
lower below the wicks to make 1. lower and 
thus formed, are laid, while yet hot, one The the, 
other, in a feather-bed folded double, to ny. fa 
ſoft ; and afterwards taken out thence, one 
_— 3 be N= a long ſmooth table, = ry 
ong inſtrument of box iſhed at th bottom 
nie Mage handle 2 3 n » Udfyr, 
e taper thus rolled and poliſhed, a piece at: 
end is cut off, and a conltal hole boted than layer 
boxen inſtrument, into which the pin, or post 
17 ping is =P received, , Pont of the 
ile the broach is yet in the hole, they 10. 
the maker's name and the weight of Ge et fn 
boxen ruler, whereon proper characters are nl with z 
_ is then hung up to harden, after which it;. The 
uſe. 


Making of Ta RRS by hand. The wicks het. 
# former manner, they begin to = 


Preferve then 


it is fit for 
g diſpoſ 
en * 
| Wax out wi 
it gradually on the wick, which. 
oppoſite to the 


begin to form the taper 
; J the 1; 
til ＋ 


lefſening the thickneſs 


rformed after the ſame manner a8 in taper; 
e ladle, except that they do not lay them in 
„ but roll them on the table as faſt as they 


Two things there are to be obſerved in the two kinds of 
tapers; the firſt, that, in the whole proceſs of yer; 
with the ladle, they uſe water to moiſten the table, and 
other inſtruments uſed therein, that the wax may not 
ſtick 3 and that, in the other, they uſe oil of olives, or 
lard, for the ſame end. WS | 


Tarn, paſchal, among the Romaniſts, is 2 large taper, 


which he li 
Saturday. 


whereon the deacon applies five bits of ſrankincenſe, in 
holes made for the purpofe, in form of a croſs; and 


ghts with new fire in the ceremony of Eaſter- 


The Pontifical makes pope Zoſimus the author of this | 
uſage; but Baronius will have it more ancient; and 
quotes a hymn of Prudentius to prove it. That pope he 

ſuppoſes to have only eſtabliſhed the uſe Wee, 

riſh-churches, which, till then, had been reſtrained to 

pon mane po . 4 

F. Papebroch explains the original of the paſchal: 

more diſtinctly in his Conatus 3 fe 
It ſeems, though the council of Nice regulated the day | 
| whereon Eaſter was to be celebrated, it laid it on the pa- 

_ triarch of Alexandria to make a yearly canon thereof, 


in pa- 


and to ſend it to the pope. As all the other moveable 


feaſts were to be regulated by that of Eaſter, a catalogus 
of them was made every year; and this was written on 
a taper, cereus, which was bleſſed in the church with 
much ſolemnity. 

This taper, accord 


year, | 
For, amon 


the ancients, when any thing was to be 
written to laſt for ever, they engraved it on marble or 
ſteel; when it was to laſt a long while they wrote it on 
Egyptian paper; and, when it was only to laſt a ſhort 
time, they contented themſelves to write it on war. 
proceſs of time they came to write the moveable feaſts 


ing to the abbot Chaſtelain, was not a 

wax - candle made to be burnt; it had no wick, nor was 
it any thing more than a kind of column of wax, made 
on purpoſe to write the liſt of moveable feaſts on; and 
which would ſuffice to hold that liſt for the ſpace of 2 


on paper, but they ſtill faſtened it to the paſchal taper 3 


Rouen, and. throu 
the original of the 
TAPERA, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of $WALLOW- , 
| TAPESTRY, or Taris TRL, a curious kind of manufac- 
ture, ſerving to adorn a chamber, or other apartment, 
by hanging or lining the walls thereof. 5 
Some uſe tape/iry as a general name for all kinds of hang 
ing, whether woven or wrought with the needle; _— 
whether ſilken, woollen, linen, leathern, or 5 pate 
(in which they are countenanced by the ctymo!%g 
the word, formed from the French tapiſſer, te ”_ 


which practice is obſerved to this day at Notre Dame, in 
2 the order of Cluny. Such is 


nediction of the paſchal taper. 


0 


the Latin tapes, a cover of a wall or bed, &c.]). But, 


[ 


in the common uſe of our language, the term is now 11 
propriated to a kind of woven ] 

ſilk, frequently raiſed and enriched with go 
repreſenting figures of men, animals, landſchape, 
The invention of tapeſtry ſeems to have rome i 
Levant, and what makes this the more probable 15 


: f woo 
angings, 10 and ſilver 
&c, 
from tbe 
that 

at 


formerly, the workmen concerned herein were cat 
leaſt in France, Sarazins, or Saraxinois. game 
7 
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dle tappoled that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who] 
dome have pp 


t excelled therein, might bring the art 
ve | only Lon ſome of the croiſades or expeditions 
w 


8 cens. Accordingly they ſay, that thoſe 
inſt the Sara t FER noble and 


zans were the firſt who ſet on foo 
nch manufacture in Europe, which afterwards became 
= of the fineſt ornaments of palaces and churches, &c. 
Ac leaſt if they be not allowed the inventors, they have 
4 honour of being the reſtorers of this curious and ad- 
; irable art, which gives a kind of life to wools and filks, 
27 reſpects not inferior to the paintings of the beſt 
bars owever, it does not appear at what preciſe 


Era this manufacture was introduced into Europe ; nor | 


$3 in to whom it was owing. | : 

3 in his Deſcription and Hiſtory of the Ne- 
therlands, printed at Antwerp in 1582, aſcribes the in- 
vention of the art of making tapeſtry hangings to the Ne- 


therlanders, but he does not aſſign the time of tlie in-“ 


ge of weaving tapeſtry was brought into England 

dy William Sheldon, eſq. about the end of the reign of 

Henry VIII. See Dugdale's Warwickſhire in ISS 
on, p. 84. ; 1 3 : 

| i = ow of king James the manufacture of tapeſtry 

_ was ſet up at Mortlake, in Surry. Aubrey, indeed, in 

his hiſtory of that county, dates its inſtitution in the ſub- 


© ſequentreign 3 but Loy (State Worthies, p. 953.) is not | 


only poſitive for the former æra, but affirms, that at the 

motion of king James himſelf, who * two thouſand 
pounds towards the undertaking, fir Francis Crane erect- 
ed the houſe at Mortlake for the execution of the deſign ; 
and this is confirmed by authentic evidence ; for, in Ry- 
mers Fœdera, vol. xviti. p. 66, there is an acknowledg- 


ment from king Charles in the firſt year of his reign, viz. | 


1.5625, that he owes fix thouſand pounds to fir Francis 
Crane for tapeſt | 

nds yearly, for ten years, towards the maintenance 
ol the ſaid work. | | AE 
Theſe works at Mortlake, which at firſt had been con- 
ducted after old 25 were afterwards formed from 
defigns both in hiſtory and groteſque, furniſhed by Francis 
Cleyn, and thus carried to ſingular perfection. 


From the deed above recited it is plain, that the manu- 


facture was then arrived at great perfection. See Mr. 


| * Anecdotes of Painting in England, vol. ii. 


p. 3 | | 

In the year 1663, a ſtatute was enacted (cap. 1 p.) for the 

encouragement of linen and zape/try manufactures of 

England, and diſcouragement of the very great importa- 

tion of foreign linen and tape/try. | | 

Ihbe firſt eſtabliſhment of a tapeſtry manufacture at Paris 
was under Henry IV. in the year 1606 or 160), by 


means of ſeveral excellent artiſts, whom he invited from | 


Flanders, 3 5 | 
but this fell with the death of that prince. Under 


Lewis XIV. the manufacture was retrieved by the care | 


and addreſs of the great M. Colbert, to whom is owing 
the eſtabliſhment of the GOBELINS, a royal tapeſtry ma- 
nufackure, which has produced works of this kind ſcarce 


inferior to the fineſt Engliſh or Flemiſh tapeſtry, either | 


Vith regard to the deſign, the colours, or the ſtrength. 
la this manufactory both wool and filk are uſed, and 
| ſometimes 
copied in this work, and the greateſt maſters have been 
employed in draughts for the tape/iry weavers. | 
The weavers of the Gobelins work behind, or on the 
wrong fide of the loom, which ſtands upright, and the 
_ Pattern is placed on either ſide of the workman. 
As the tapefiry of the Gobelins is made of pieces of 2 


certain breadth only, there are other workmen called 
zentrayeurs, or fine-drawers, who are employed in ſew- | 


3 e ine-drawin the ſeveral parts together, ſo that | 
wr is diſcernible, bur the whole appears as one de- | 
8% like a piece of filk from a loom. Theſe workmen 


ue alſo uſeful ! 1 
maged or * f mending and cleaning tape/iry when da- 


% of the high and t 


8 ra . . © 
far. er in the manner of working, than in the work it- 


» Fhich is, in effect, the ſame in bo 
* , the ſame in both, only the 
21 conſequent] 


nll! to © of the low warp being placed flat, and pa- 


warp, erected 1 

The P. perpendicularly. 

kts ack have three confiderable tapeſiry manufactures 
Wes NY of the Gobelins; the firit at Aubuſſon, in 

oy ww the ſecond at Felletin, in the Upper Marche 


de third at Beauvois : they were all equally eſtabliſh- 


er, excepting t oP 
There Ws Imi. ons he Gobelins. 


rable low warps in Flanders, generally | 
"Needing thoſe of France; the chief and almoſt only 


: and he grants to him two thouſand | 


gold and ſilver. The fineſt paintings may be | 


© tapeſiry- men er e two kinds of work; viz. * | 
e 


the fore gb and the low warp; but have all laid aſide | 


- was ww — 


TAP 


Flemiſh manufactories are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Oude: 


nard, Liſle, Tournay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 

At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human 
figures and animals, and in landſcapes; and that both 
with reſpect to the deſigning and the workmanſhip. At 
Oudenard their landſcapes and animals are good, but 
their human figures naught. Liſle, and the other cities 
named, come behind Oudenard. The French manufac- 


. # 


ture of Felletin does tolerably well in landſcapes, Au- 


buſſon in figures, and Beauvois in both. _ 
The uſual widths of :apeftries are from two ells to three 
ells and a half, Paris meaſure. | | 
The manufacture of e of each kind is too curious 


do be here paſt over without a ſhort deſcription. We 


| intends to copy, to the fide that is to be the wrong ſide 
of the piece; and then with a black lead pencil follow- 
ing and tracing out the contours thereof, on the thread 
of the right ſide ; ſo that the ſtrokes appear equally both 


{ 


ſhall give each under its ſeparate article. 


Manufacture of TarEsTRY of the high warp. The loom 


whereon this is wrought is placed perpendicularly : it 
conſiſts of four principal pieces; two long planks or 


Cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers or beams. The 
-  Planks are ſet upright, and the beams acroſs them, one 


atop, and the other at bottom, a foot diſtance from the 
ground. They have each their trunnions, by which they 
are ſuſpended on the planks, and are turned with bars. 
In each roller is a groove, from one end to the other, ca- 


pable of containing a long round piece of wood, faſtened 


therein with hooks. Its uſe is to tie the ends of the warp 


to. The warp, which is a kind of worſted, or twiſted 


woollen thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the 
work, as faſt as woven, is wound on the lower. | 


Withinſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight feet high, 


green or fifteen inches broad, and three or four thick, 
are holes pierced from top to bottom, in which are put 
thick pieces of iron, with hooks at one end, ſerving to 
ſuſtain the coat-ſtave : theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes 
pierced in them, by putting a pin in which, the ſtare is' 


drawn nearer, or ſet farther off; and thus the coats or 
threads are ſtretched or looſened at pleaſure. The coat- 
ſtave is about three inches diameter, and runs all the 
length of the loom; on this are fixed the coats, or 


threads, which make the threads of the warp croſs each 


other. It has much the ſame effect here as the ſpring- 


ſtave and treddles have in the common looms. The coats 
are little threads faſtened to each thread of the warp, 


with a kind of ſliding-knot, which forms a fort of maſh 
or ring. They ſerve to keep the warp open, for the 
_ paſſage of broaches wound with ſilks, woollens, or other 


matters uſed in the piece of tapeſtry. | | 
Laſtly, there are a number, of little ſticks, of different 
lengths, but all about an inch diameter, which the work- 
man keeps by him in baſkets, to ſerve to make the threads 
of the warp croſs each other, by paſſing them acroſs : 


and that the threads thus croſſed may retain their pro- 
per fituation, a packthread is run among the threads 


above the ſtick: 


The loom thus formed, and mounted with its warp, the 


firſt thing the workman does, is to draw, on the threads 
of this warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes of the de- 


ſign to be repreſented on the piece of tapeſiry; which 


is done by applying cartoons made from the painting he 


before and behind. . As to the original deſign the, work 


is to be finiſhed by, it is hung up behind the workman, 
and wound on a long ſtaff, from which a piece is unroll- 


ed, from time to time, as the work proceeds; 


Beſides the loom, &c. here deſcribed, there are three 


other principal inſtruments required for working the ſilk, 
or wool of the woof hoy ihe the threads of the warp. 
Theſe are a broach, a reed, and an iron needle. | 


The broach is of hard wood, ſeven or eight inches long, 


and two thirds of an inch thick, ending in a point, with 
a little handle. It ſerves as a ſhuttle, the ſilks, woollens, 
gold, or ſilver, to be uſed in the work, being wound on 


it. The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight or nine 


inches long, and an inch thick at the back; whence it 
uſually grows leſs and leſs, to the extremity of the teeth, 


which are more or leſs apart, according to the greater 


or leſs degree of fineneſs of the intended work. 
Laſtly, the needle is in form of a common needle, only 
bigger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wool and 
ſilks, when there is any line or colour that does not fit 
well. | 755 | 
All things being ag ace for the work, and the work- 
man ready to begin, he places himſelf on the wrong fide 
the piece, with his back towards the deſign; ſo that he 
works, as it were, blindfold, ſeeing nothing of what he 
does ; and being obliged to quit his poſt, and go to the 
other ſide the loom, whenever he would view and cxa- 
mine the piece, to correct it with his preſſing - needle. 
To put any ſilk, &c. in the warp, lie firſt _ og 
| | | ooks 
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looks at his deſign z then taking a broach full of the pro- 
per colour, he places it among the threads of the warp, 
which he brings acroſs each other with his fingers, by 
means of the coats or threads faſtened to the ſtaff: this 


he repeats every time he is to change his colour. |} 


The fitk or wool being placed, he beats it with his reed 
or comb; and when he has thus wrought in ſeveral rows 
over each other, he goes to ſee the effect they have; in 
order to reform the contours with his needle, if there be 
ocean,” 3 Ap 
As the work advances, they roll it up on the lower 
beam, and unroll as much warp, from the upper beam, 
as ſuffices them to continue the piece: the like they do 
of the deſign behind them. When the pieces are wide, 
* ſeveral workmen may be employed at once. | 
We haye but two things to add: the firſt, that this high! 
warp tapeſtry goes on much more ſlowly than the 1% 
warp, and takes almoſt double the time and trouble. 
The ſecond, that all the difference the eye can obſerve. 


between the two kinds conſiſts in this, that, in the 4% 


warp, there is a red fillet, about one twelfth of an inch 
broad, running on each fide from top to bottom; which 
is wanting in the aW IND 1 
Manufacture of TAPESTRY of the low warp. The loom or 
frame, whereon the [ow warp is wrought, is much like 
that of the weavers : the principal parts thereof are two 
ſtrong pieces of wood forming the ſides of the loom, and 
bearing a beam or roller at each end: they are ſuſtained 
at bottom with other ſtrong pieces of wood, in manner 
of treſtes; and, to keep them the firmer, they are like- 
wiſe faſtened to the floor with a kind of buttreſſes, which 


prevent any ſhaking, though there are ſometimes four or 


five workmen leaning on the fore- beam at once. 
The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are 
ſuſtained: they are turned by large iron pins three feet 
long. Along each beam runs a groove, wherein is 
placed the wich, a piece of wood of about two inches 
diameter, and almoſt of the length of the roller: this 


piece fills the groove intirely, and is faſtened therein, 


from ſpace to ſpace, by wooden pins. To the two 
wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the warp, 
which is wound on the farther roller; and the work, as 
it advances, on the nearer. 1 1 
 Aecrofs the two ſides, almoſt in the middle of the loom, 
paſſes a wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, 
not unlike the beam of a balance: to theſe pieces are 
faſtened ſtrings, which bear certain ſpring- ſtaves, where- 
with the workman, by means of two treddles under the 
loom whereon he ſets his feet, gives a motion to the 
coats, and makes the threads of the warp rife and fall 
alternately. Each loom has more or fewer of theſe ſpring- 
{taves, and each ſtaff more or fewer coats, as the tapeſtry 

-- confifts of more or fewer eis. 
Ihe deſign or painting, the tapeſtry-man is to ſollow, is 
placed underneath the warp; where it is ſuſtained from 
ipace to ſpace with ſtrings, by means of which the 


deſign is brought nearer the warp. 


The loom being mounted, there: are two inſtruments | 
uſed in working of it; viz. the reed, and. the flute. | 


The flute does the office of the, weaver's ſhuttle ; it is 
made of an hard poliſhed wood, three or four lines thick 
at the ends, and ſomewhat more in the middle, and 
three or four inches long. On it are wound the ſilks, 
or other matters, to be uſed as the woof of the tapeſtry. 
The comb or reed is of wood or ivory; it has uſually 


teeth on both ſides; it is about an inch thick in the | 


middle, but diminiſhes each way to the extremity of the 


teeth: it ſerves to beat the threads of the woof cloſe to | 


each other, as faſt as the workman has paſſed and placed 

them with his flute among the threads of the warp. 
The workman is ſeated on a bench before the loom, 

with his breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow 


between them; and, in this poſture, ſeparating, with 


his fingers, the threads of the warp, that he may ſee 
the deſign underneath, and taking a flute, mounted with 
a proper colour, he paſſes it among the threads, after 


having raiſed or lowered them, by means of the treddles | 


moving the ſpring- ſtaves and coats. | 
Laſtly, To preſs and cloſe the threads of the ſilk or yarn, 


&c. thus placed, he ſtrikes each” courſe (i. e. what the 


flute leaves in its 
the reed. | 
What is very remarkable in the manufacture of the /ow 
_ warp, is, that it is all wrought on the wrong fide ; fo 
that the workman cannot ſee the right ſide of his zape/ry, 
till the piece be finiſhed and taken out of the loom. 
Mr. Le Blon, in endeavouring to fix the true harmony of 
colouring in painting, found that all viſible objects may 
be repreſented by the three primitive colours, red, yel- 


paſſing and coming back again) with 


low, and blue; becauſe out of theſe, all others, even 


black itſelf, may be compounded. 


From the principle of producing any viſible object with | 


ticle MEZ ZZOo-TIN ro, and from obſerving th 
ed colours which were reflected from twe 
of different colours, placed near to one anoth 

rived at the {kill of producing. in the loom 3 


draweboy, it may be performed almoſt as ex 


mounted, any common draught-weaver, un 
| with wr Bi painting, and indeed hardly knowin 
what figure he is about, may exactly produce v. 0 
EF a „ ce What the 

painter hath repreſented 


.. which is done by the 9 8 p 
h h 


a loop in the leiſh, and hath a ſmall long weight or lin- 


and are continued nearly in an horizontal poſition on one 
theſe are called the tail of the mounture; and from each 
- wherefore they faſten a loop or potlart to as many 0: 
_ theſe ſimple cords as there are threads of the warp to be 
Where the warp is pulled up: and in ordering this, the) 


are guided by the pattern, on which they count the di- 


run, which are to lie behind this colour; they tie all 
_ theſe loops together, and faſten a piece of worſted or 


and fo on for every colour to be thrown. Phil. Trani. 
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a ſmall number of colours, as repreſented ON the 4 
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from two 


art of painting requires. In weaving, inde, 
been obliged 80 make uſe of white 200 
beſides red, yellow, and blue; and though he fo 
he was able to imitate any picture with theſe fire 
yet for cheapneſs and expedition, and to add 
neſs where it was required, he found it more e 
to make uſe of ſeveral intermediate degrees of 
In his new way of weaving tapeſtry in the loo 


as fine brocades; for when the loom is on 


. 


in the original pattern and 
thus a piece of tapeſtry may be woven in a month or "© 
which, in the common way of working, would take 
up ſeveral years: and what in the common way coſts 2 
thouſand pounds, may, by this means, be afforded fner 
and better for a hundred. pony =; 
The main ſecret of this art conſiſts in drawing the pat. 
terns, from which any common draught-weaver can 


; . 


mount the loom; and when that is done, the piece ma 


be made of any ſize, by only widening the reeds and the 
warp : and a reverſe may be made with the fame eaſe; 


| | \ pulling the laſhes up again in 
the ſame order in which he pulled them down before: 
by which contrivance the. 5 may be ſuited to any 
room, whether the light comes in on the right, or on 
the left. The Pre are painted upon paper, where. 
on are printed ſquares from copper-plates, and theſe ſub- 
divided by as many lines as anſwer to the threads of the 
warp, which run lengthwiſe of the piece; then they try 
how many threads of the ſhoot anſwer in breadth to eve- 
ry ſubdiviſion of the, ſquares... Every thread of the wary 
goes through a ſmall braſs ring called a male, or through 


goe hung below, to counterbalance the packthreads, 
which going from the top of the rings or loops, are 
paſſed over the pullies in the table directly over the loom, 
ſide of the loom to a convenient diſtance; where they 
are all ſpread on a croſs piece ſaſtened to two itaples: 


of theſe packthreads, jult by the fide of the loom, are 
faſtened other packthreads, called /mples, which deſcend 
to the ground; ſo that by pulling theſe ſimple cords, 


you nile any of the threads of the warp at pleafure ; 


pulled up at every ſhoot, or every throw of the ſhuttle; 
by which means the ſhoot ſheys itſelf on the right fide, 


ſtances of the ſubdiviſions, which contain the ſame co- 
lours in the ſame line, and can be ſhot at once: then 
they faſten potlarts to the ſeveral ſimple cords that draw 
up the rings, through which thoſe threads of the war 


filk to the knot, of the ſame colour that the workman is 
to throw; and the boy, when he pulls each loop, names 
the colour, that the weaver may take the proper ſhuttle, 


Abr. vol. vi. p. 469, &c. 5 19 
In connection with this ſubject, we are naturally led to 
give a brief account of the manufacture of * 
This is ſaid to have been introduced into France from 


Perſia in the reign of Henry IV. where it has been di- 
| en e by extraordinary encouragement. 


The moſt 


conſiderable manufactory of this kind Is that of Chaillot 
or the royal manufactory of La Savoniere, or on 206, 
houſe, about a league from Paris. This manufactu 


; . vel- 

altogether of wool, and worked in the menten iin 
1 ' 

vet, f 


All ſorts of figures of animals may be 15 
this work, but fruits and flowers anſwer belt, M6 = 
moſt ſucceſsfully applied to the manufacture orc Pp 
and all forts of ſcreens. | | | F 
The carpets are, in ſome reſpects, wrought by $659 4. 
way of tapeſtry. The two rollers are place ” = 
way: the warp is braced from the top —* a 5 
chain, with its loops, keeps all the threads 0 ang 
equally perpendicular ; the ſtick, which fact _—_— 1 
croſſing, runs through them in the ſame m he lier 
ſeparates the W threads from the reſt : t 
pole holds all the ſtrings, which ſerve to : 
threads in their turns, and then the oppo os method c 
order to inſert the ſpindles of ool. But the m 
VO 81 


working 


ige in this manufactory differs from 
win in 1 in the following particulars. 
way of ape divided, both before and behind, into par- 
3 threads, nine white, and one blue; which 
continued through the whole width of the 
f The weaver works on the foreſide, and conſe- 
| Peat ſees whit he does. The deſign or pattern is 
eraced in its POPE | 
who looks at it every moment, becauſe every 
woe wn, upon it, as it ought to be in his work. 
2 means he always knows what colours and ſhades 
5 : to uſe, and how many ſtitches of the ſame colour. 
4 he is aſſiſted by ſquares, into which the whole 
| deen is divided; each ſquare is ſubdivided into ten ver- 
A lines, correſponding with each parcel of ten threads 
the warp 3 and beſides each ſquare is ruled with ten 
| horizontal lines, croſſing the vertical lines at right angles. 
The workman having placed his ſpindles of thread near 
him, begins to work on the firſt horizontal. line of one 
of the ſquares. Theſe lines marked on the carton are 
not traced on the warp, for this would be endleſs ; be- 
cauſe an iron- wire, which is longer than the width of A 
arcel of ten threads ſupplies the place of a croſs line. 
'This wire is managed by a crook at one end, at the work- 


man's right hand; towards the other end it is flatted into | 


a ſort of knife, with a back and edge, and grows wider 
to the point. The workman fixes his iron wire, or rod, 
horizontally on the warp, by twiſting ſome turns of a 
ſuitable thread of the woof round it, which he paſſes for- 
ward and backward, behind a fore thread of the warp, 
and then behind the oppoſite thread, drawing them in 


their turn by their leiſhes, Afterwards, if it be neceſ- 


fury, he brings his woof. thread round the wire, in order 
to begin again to thruſt it into the warp. He continues 
in this manner to cover the iron rod or wire, and to fill 
vp 2 line to the tenth thread of the warp, which is the 
blue one. He is at liberty either to ſtop here, or go on 
with the ſame croſs line in the next diviſion. According 
as he paſſes the thread of the woof round the iron wire, 


and into the warp, the threads of which he cauſes to 
croſs one another every inſtant ; when he comes to the 
end of the line, he takes care to ſtrike in, or cloſe again]. 


all the ſtitches with an iron reed, whoſe teeth freely en- 
ter between the empty threads of the warp, and which 
is heavy enough to ſtrike in the woof he has uſed. This 
row of ſtitches is again cloſed and levelled, by a dweet 


of blue thread doubled, which the workman puts into 
the warp, ſliding his hand over the whole length of line 


he has wrought. He croſſes the ſame threads of the 
warp, and then ſtretches through them another ſingle 
blue thread. He beats in theſe two threads, one after 
another with. his reed; theſe dweets of croſs thread, 
which are a ſupport to each line, will be hid by the pile 
on the fore-fide, and they indeed diminith the beauty of 
the wrong ſide z but this is of no conſequence. This 
done, the workman draws the iron rod or knife out of 
the loops of the woof that covered it; and as it is wider 
towards its end, theſe loops reſiſt its paſſage ; but being 
edged at its fore part, it cuts them through. Then the 
workman with his left hand lays a ſtrong pair of ſhears 


forms a row of tufts perfectly even, which, together 
vith thoſe before and after it, 3 the ſhag. One line 
of this fort comprehending the row of ſtitches and woollen 
ple, with the two blue threads which ſupport them, 


lomewhat ſurpaſs in thickneſs the ſpace. between the 


e workman always ſees what he is doing. He follows, 
ſtitch for ſtitch and colour for colour, the plan of his 
pattern which he is at, and paints magnificently with- 
out having the leaſt notion of painting or drawing. 


m was introduced into London in the year 1750, by 
” aan who left the manufactory in diſguſt, and 
— ere to procure employment. They were encou- 

ed and furniſhed with materials by Mr. Moore, to 


ge alliduity and zeal the eſtabliſhment of this ſort of 
anufacture 


ele men afterwards connected themſelves with a Mr. 


15 Pariſot, who, under the patronage, and by means 

g 8 aſſiſtance of his royal highneſs the late 
Ll umberland, purſued the manufacture of a car- 
wa dec J, begun at Paddington. This undertaking 
|  Cence of moved to Fulham, and, under the munifi- 

tageous 1. duke, promiſed to be durable and advan- 
Pan af bl 1752, Pariſot, the undertaker, propoſed a 
| upleription, the nature of which it is now need- 
e whole ſcheme, as far as he was 


ſo 2 | 
ing Provided 8 to nothing. But Mr. Moore, 
per workmen, and ri 


ol. V. Ne 11 (quing a very conſiderable ex- 


rr ee aca — — 


differs from the upright | 


its proper colours on cartons, tied about the | 


along the finiſhed line, cuts off the looſe hairs, and thus | 


firlt and ſecond croſs line of a ſquare. By this means 


© manufacture of carpets, after the manner of Chail- 


has been principally owing. However, | 


if «+ x 
8 7 b + Y * 
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| pence, ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing this important and uſe- 


ful manufacture, inſomuch, that, in 1757, he obtained 
a premium from the Society of Arts, &c. for the beſt 
caipet in imitation of the Turky carpets; and by his in- 
82 and perſeverance in bringing this manufacture 


to perfection, it is now arrived at a very high degree of 
# | 


reputation. | 


Mr. Whitby and Mr. Paſſavant were alſo honoured with 


| premiums for carpets of their manufacture by the Society 
of Arts in 1757 and 1758. We have alſo manufactories 


for carpets that are much eſteemed at Axminſter and 


bo drway not to mention thoſe of Kidderminſter and other 
places. | 


TAPETTI, in Zoology, the name of an animal common in 


the Weſt Indies, and called by ſome cuniculus America- 
nus, the American rabbit. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, this 
animal is a ſpecies of HARE, or lepus Brafilienfis. It has 
large ears like the common hare z a white ring round the 
neck, though ſome have not this ring ; the face of a red- 


_ diſh colour; the chin white, the eyes black; colour of 


the body like that of the common hare, but darker ; the 
body*whitiſh, without a tail. Theſe animals inhabit Bra- 


_ fil, live in woods, do not burrow, are very prolific, and 


afford good meat. The tapeti is found alſo in Mexico, 
where it is called citli. Pennant. 


TAPHICESIUS /apis, a name given by Pliny and the an- 
cients to a ſpecies, of ætites, or eagle-ſtone, found in a 


lace of that name near Leucadia. 


TAPHNEUS, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs any 


thing when depurated or purified to the greateſt degree, 
as the ſalts by repeated ſolutions and cryſtallizations, and 


the like, Paracelſus uſes it for a ſpecies of earth, the 


things produced from which, he ſays, never alter their 
nature by calcination or reverberation, or the like ope- 
rations. | ; 


TAPIA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus 


of plants called afterwards by Linnæus cRaTEva. 


TAPIIR, or TAPIIERETE, in Natural Hiſtory, the name | 
of an animal found in ſome parts of America, and called 
by the Portugueſe anta. It is of the ſize of a young 
Fave ſomewhat approaching to the figure of 


calf, and in 
the hog, and the back arched its head is thicker than a 


hog's, and ends in a ſharp ridge at top; and the male 


has a ſnout, or ſort of proboſcis, hanging over the open- 
ing of the mouth, in which he has a very ſtrong muſcle, 


ſerving to retract it at pleaſure ; the noſe of the female 
is deſtitute of the proboſcis, and the jaws are of equal 


length; the dentes incifores are ten in each jaw; from 


the end of theſe the jaw ſeems toothleſs for a little ſpace; 
the grinders are large, and are placed five on each fide z 


ſo that, on the whole, the creature has twenty of each 


| ſort of teeth; its eyes are ſmall, and very like thoſe of 
the hog; its ears roundiſh, bordered with white, and 


theſe he can draw forward at pleaſure ; its legs are thick, 


and not longer than thoſe of our yas ; its fore hoofs are 
divided into three portions, and a ſort of falſe hoof be- 


hind; but its hind-hoofs into three; its tail is very ſmall; 


the ſkin is hard and ſolid; and the hair ſhort, and of a 
pale brown, and when young, variegated with white ſpots; 


and along the neck is a briſtly mane, an inch and a half 


high. It lives in thick woods, on the eaſtern fide of 
South America, from the Iſthmus of Darien to the river of 


Amazons; and ſleeps all day, but at night or early in the 
morning goes out for its prey: it feeds on vegetables, 


and is particularly fond of the ſtalks of the ſugar-cane ; 


it often takes the water, and ſwims excellently ; the na- 


tives, in places where it is common, eat its fleſh, which 


is ſaid to be good: the Indians ſhoot it with poiſoned ar- 
rows, and cut the ſkin into bucklers. This animal is 
ſalacious, flow-ſooted, and ſluggiſh, and makes a kind 
of hiſſing noiſe. Ray and Pennant. See Tab. V. Qua- 
drupeds, Ne 62. 33 | 


TAPINOSI>, rarewocig, in Rhetoric, the ſame with DIMI- 


NU TION. 


TAPIS. See Tunica. | 85 | 
TAPLINGS, in the Engli/h Salt Works, the name given 
to certain bars of iron which ſupport the bottom of the 


pan in which the brine is boiled. 


"Theſe pans are very large, and cover a wide furnace; 


but as their width would make them apt to bend in the 
middle, which would ſpoil the working of the ſalt, there 


is a ſort of wall of brick carried along the middle of the 


furnace; and on the top of this are placed theſe taplings : 
they are about eight inches high, and from four to ſix 
in thickneſs, being ſmalleſt at the top. Theſe are placed 
at about three feet diſtance one from another, and the 


wall which ſupports them, and which is called the mid» 
feather, is broad at the baſe, and ſo narrow at the top, 


as barely to give room for the baſes of the taplings, 


neceſſary materials and engaging | TAPPING, the act of piercing an hole in a veſſel, and 
applying a tube, or —_ in the aperture, for the 


9 commgosy 
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bark of a tree, and letting out the juice. 

To tap a tree at the root is, to open it round about che 
n . 5 
Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms, that he has found by 
experiment, that the liquor, which may be drawn from 


a birch-tree in the ſpring-time, is equal to the whole 


weight of the tree, branches, roots, and all together. | 
In thi tapping of trees, the juice, taken in from the earth, 
aſcends from the root; and, after it is concocted and 
aſſimilated in the branches, &c. it deſcends like a liquor 
in an alembic, to the orifice or inciſion where it iſſues out. 
One of the moſt effeftual ways of tapping, ſo as to 
obtain the greateſt quantity of ſap, in the ſhorteſt 
time, is, not only to pierce the bark, or to cut the body 
of the tree Aol to the pith, with a chiſſel (as ſome 
have directed), but to bore it quite through all the circles, 
on both ſides of the pith; leaving only the outermoſt 
and the bark on the north-eaſt ſide unpierced. 
This hole is to be bored ſloping upwards, as large as the 
largeſt augre will make; and that alſo through and under 


a large arm near the ground. So will it not need any | 


ſtone to keep open the orifice, nor tap to direct the ſap 
into the receiver, OS > hs 83 | 
By this method the tree will, in a ſhort time, afford liquor 
enough to brew withal ; and with ſome of this ſweet ſap, 
one buſhel of malt will make as good ale as four buſhels of 
malt with ordinary water. The large maple, which we 
call the ſycamore, is ſaid to yield the beſt brewing ſap, 


its juice being very ſweet and wholeſome. See BiRCH-=tree. | 


To preſerve the 8 AY for brewing. Inſolate it by a con- 
| ſtant expoſure to the ſun in proper veſſels, till the reſt 
be gathered and ready; otherwiſe it will contract an aci- 
dity : when there is enough, put into it as much very 
thin cut, and hard toaſted rye-bread, as will ſerve to 
ferment it; and when it works take out the bread, and 
bottle up the liquor. A few cloves in each veſſel that 


receives the ſap, as it ouſes from the tree, will alſo, cer- 


| _—y preſerve it a twelvemonth. See Dr. Tonge's Obſ. 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 43, 44. 46. 68. 


or Abr. vol. ii. p. 673, &c. | 


Trix, paracenteſis, in Surgery, conſiſts in opening a 


little hole in the abdomen to let out waters collected in 


the cavity thereof, or between the teguments, in an | 


_ aſcites or water-dropſy. e 94s," | 
The ancients cut the aperture with a lancet, or by inſert- 
ing a knife, whoſe point was about a third part of an 
inch broad, into one fide of the abdomen, about four 
fingers breadth below the navel; having uſually perforated 
the ſkin firſt with a cauſtic. Then introducing a can- 


NULAa of lead, copper, or filver, they diſcharged ſo | 
much of the water at a time as the patient's ſtrength | 


would allow; and when a ſufficient quantity of water 
was diſcharged, the cannula was left in the wound, and 
its orifice ſtopped with a cork or doſſil of lint, over which 
was applied a ſticking plaſter, compreſs, and bandage, 
with the napkin and ſcapulary. And the next day they 


nula in the wound, it is almoſt impoſſible to avoid in- 

flammation, mortification, or other bad ſymptoms. The 
moderns, in order to avoid this and other inconve- 
niences, have contrived the inſtrument, with the cannula. 

and ſharp-pointed needle or bodkin, called a TROCHAR. 
This inſtrument, the end of it being firſt dipped in oil, is 
thruſt into the cavity of the abdomen, in the middle of 


the ſpace between the navel and angle of the vs ilium; 
and after drawing out the ſharp-pointed bodkin from the | 


- cannula, which is left in the wound, as much water 
may be drawn off at a time as the patient can well bear; 
and if he does not grow faint, the whole quantity may 
be drawn off at once. E Tag or | 
In order to prevent his fainting, the ſurgeon, or his aſ- 
ſiſtant, preſs with both hands on each ſide of the abdo- 


men during the operation ; or a ſwath made of broad | 


linen, perforated io the middle, may be put round the 
_ abdomen, and gradually drawn tighter till all the water 
is evacuated. After this may be applied to the abdo- 
men a flannel compreſs, which has been ſqueezed out 
of ſpirits of wine, and retained by a tight roller; by 
which means Heiſter obſerves, the patient not only 


avoids fainting, but rather becomes more eaſy. and ro- 


bult, ſo as to walk about after the operation. 

ln tapping for the dropſy, ſurgeons were formerly 
very careful to draw off only a ſmall quantity of 
water at one time, and therefore repeated it often, 
till the whole was evacuated. The reaſon of this was 
to avoid the ſyncope, which uſually attended the opera- 
tion when all the water was evacuated at once. But 
Dr. Mead having diſcovered the true cauſe of this ſyn- 
cope to be owing to the removal of the preſſure from the 
deſcending aorta, it was ſoon found, the bad con- | 


edthmodious drawing off the liquors contained therein. 


| Ning ther ſequences might be prevented by emptyin 
Taxe; in Agriculture, is the making an inciſion in the | | | | 


| benzoin maſtich, and other ſimilar drying and corrov 


the tapes or ſtraps are put through the 1 
a little tight, ſo that the water is preſſed to the part, 
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one operation, and preſerving a $ the | 
ſame. time, which Would be pak Ae prefire | 
as the Water runs out. Bandages N wally, { 
for this purpoſe in England and in France: b, wed c 
ing to Mr, Monro, they are not ſalficien.. oy cord. 0 
fore invented a belt of fine flannel, cover * there, b 
linen, which will better anſwer the purgor. i frag 7 
of the belt is only ſo wide as to reac of 5 The hoy F: 
one os ilium to that of the other; to a7 the ſpine of V 
body ſtrong tapes or ribbands are ſewed © end of th a 
ſtance from each other, and to the other Arg a little d. y 
ma well poliſhed buckles. Near the inf 11 f t 
the belt, and at a ſmall diſtance from each 51 de of tl 
window is cut, which can be ſhut with web de Nur be 
ſtraps. This belt, however, being ſubjeq on and w. 
conveniences in the application of it, 40 & TAG in 
very much diſtended, he has improved it b e bell by 
ſlanting flap to its inferior edge, from which 4 wk fol 
with buckles at their extremities, paſs en laps ye 
tient's thighs, and are faſtened to other 18 te py be 
come out from the upper edge of the citcula? 0 22 ger 
to a ſcapular bandage brought over the Wa Ne 1 x 
ders: by which contrivance, the ſlanting fla * w 
preſs the hypogaſtric region, which the crea yi" N 
| e. not SY * the additional ſtraps, being lei as 
rawn, will ircu | a (0 
E 6 the circular band ſtretched at itz {ul 9 
For the draught and deſcription of this belt, u. : 
the Medic. Fir. Edinb. 8 art. 18. 1 0 FF : 2 
vol. ii. p. 102. where the curious may find dre gs the 
ere per about this operation. ns ” 

ith contrivances of this kind for compre 

men, it is the advice and practice of or. fo = -q 
to draw off the whole quantity of water at the fir 10 7 
ping, and to repeat it upon a return of the diſordtt 7 
Accordingly, Dionis and Garengeot aſſert, that extrafh A 
ing all the water at the firſt time has little or no effect in 2 
weakening the patient if a proper preſſure and bandave . 4 
be uſed; Garengeot, therefore, makes the eee 8 
at once, and cleans the emptied cavity, in order to re- 5 
move the feculent part of the waters which ſubſide 170 
ER and is apt, by its acrimony, to occaſion morti- "9 
cations. | *F 
As to the place where the perforation with the trochar is Dt 
to be made in tapping the belly, it has been commonly . 
determined to be four or five inches below, and as much the o 
to a ſide of the navel, or a point where a line at that at thi 
diſtance from, and parallel to the linea alba, would be them 
interſected by another line drawn perpendicular to the medic 
linea alba, at four or five inches below the navel, eſſe] 
Mr. Monro obſerves, that this rule of meaſuring four ot force 
five inches, which, in healthy perſons of middle growth ranta 
and ſtature, would determine a very ſafe and convenient cope 
place for making the punQture, cannot be applied to y- eels 0 
dropic people, whoſe abdomen is diſtended. Garengeot the c; 
ſays, that the puncture ought to be made in the middle It has 
between the navel and ſpine of the os ilium; but tlis prove; 
rule is uncertain : and, according to Mr. Monro, ub: ji Groph 
pra, the preciſe point to be pierced may be determined Toity 
in all ſubjects and different degrees of diſtenſion, by only ternal 
remarking that in a ſound ſtate, a point four inches be- the ſu 
low, and to a fide of the navel, is the middle betwit akin 
the navel and anterior ſpinal proceſs of the os ilium, troy! 
and that the muſcular parts of the abdomen are almolt but al 
equally ſtretched in the bydrops aſcites apertus; whence rel 
it follows, that this middle point between the navel and who h 
this ſpinal proceſs is nearly invariable, and therefore, 1 Rtion 
the part where the perforation ought always to be mare core 
in tapping. In the operation, having marsed this point hal of 
with ink, he applies the belt above mentioned, with the i net] 


flannel-ſide next the ſkin, well charged with fumes o 


rant medicines, the marked point of the (kin being in 
the middle of one of the windows or openings of the belt 
after which a linen compreſs or piece of flannel ls put 
on the back to defend it from bcing hurt by the hu 
and a long piece of flannel three or four fold is +; 1 

7 


les. kin; an 
the buckles, that they may not fret N 7 1 drawn 


' = 22 in 
the abdomen where is the leaſt reſiſtance, or the part 
| rominent an 


the open window, which becomes more p 74 
fitter for perforation; and thus alſo on account | 
increaſed diſtance of the viſcera, &e. there wi 

danger of wounding the guts, &c. b the point © Fl 
trocar. As the water is drawn off, the ſtraps ale f ma 
ſtraighter; and the ſame preſſure on the a 0 
be preſerved in every ſtage of the operati” nen | 
taining the ſame difficulty of breathing to ef ute 
When all the water is evacuated, a pledget n 4 
are to be applied to the oriſice, from which tac 


3 Al 1 . 


Th 40 compreſs being put over theſe, 

js taken l ſhut — this, and brought to the 

we ww with the reſt of the band. This window 

e oF rage and ſhut at pleaſure, and the wound 
can 


Ned, and the whole belt, as obeafioditequirety may 
ofackened or ſtraitened. 


ig 2 ſharp pointed inſtrument, yet 
Though, the 7 of Arras the inteſtines by it, 
155 rt uſt into the abdomen 3: becauſe they are kept at 
wo 75 ble diſtance from the inſtrument by the inter- 
a conhcert 4 even if the inſtrument were to touch 


ing water: an g * 
1. len they would receive no great injury, as 
he 


been much recommended, in which caſe the quantity of 
_ may not afford ſufficient reſiſtance to the common 
Te- Mr. Andree has obviated this inconvenience 
in 5 


tit ill pre- 
and, therefore, a ſmall quantity of water will p 
avg ps 7 from doing miſchief. 
2 f 
ould be well aſſured, that there is a quantity o 
r - the abdomen, by applying his two hands on 
ich ſide of the patient's belly, as he ſtands or ſits, and 
alle it from one ſide to the other; by which means 
he will perceive a fluctuation of the water from one fide 


to the other; which cannot be obſerved when the lymph [ 


ir not extravaſated into the cavity of the abdomen. = 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, that if the navel protuberates, and 
not the inteſtines or omentum, and water is only lodged 
there, a ſmall puncture made there with a lancet will 
diſcharge the water, without endangering a rupture of 
the part. 


the improvements introduced into this operation, an 
aſcites ſhews, that the uſe of tapping is but precarious, 
by returning as conſtantly as ever this method alone 1s 
put in practice to remove it. He has therefore endea- 
wured at a farther improvement, whereby the tapprng, 


cuating the waters, to make an injection of equal parts 


into the emptied cavity. He mentions a cure he perform- 
- ed in this manner. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 472. ſect. 3. 

Dr. Hales has given us in the ſame Tranſaction, ſect. 4. 
a method of conveying liquors into the abdomen during 
the operation of tapping, by means of two trochars fixed 


them having a communication with a veſſel full of the 
medicinal liguor, by means of a ſmall leather pipe. This 
veſſel might be raiſed high enough above the abdomen to 
force the liquor in by the laws of hydroſtatics. The ad- 
rantage propoſed by this method, is to prevent a 2 
cope Fo inanition. See a farther account of the ſuc- 


the caſc of an aſcites, in Phil. Tranſ. N 473. ſect. 4. 


/i= Wy Sophie. Indeed when the dropſy proceeds from a ſchir- | 
2 rolity of ſome of the viſcera, and is attended with an in- 
nly ternal abſceſs, and a conſumption of the whole habit, | 
8 tle ſurgeon can expect no credit or ſucceſs from under- 
A 


ophes, which come upon the patient not by degrees 
ut all at once 


who have not been long ſubject to the diſorder, the ope- 
4s on may be uſed with ſucceſs, and the patient perfectly | 
1406 EN. And though tapping of dropſical patients | 
oint ils often in radically curing the diſorder, the operation 
the neither dangerous nor very troubleſome, and it at leaſt | 


meinden wit which they are afflicted. 
e een, de ae may han 
1 ay ome part of its diſgrace, from its being delay- 
<a and, therefore, he has recommended it as 
polfible, 


as U "Rd | * 
uch as could not be removed by medicines, without 


Moine : » . 
fade, Neat violence to the conſtitution ; and that the 


e lo evident as to render the operation Cafe. 
wi bh 55 he has been called to a patient tend- 
ling „Nu 
| 4 a +" Quantities, the appetite failing and thirſt 
be ov). he 1, the loſs. of fleth in the upper parts of 
nd eerrgbo as recourſe to ſuch diuretics, PB. 

1 "ants intermixed, as the ſtate of the caſe, 


bernd of its eauſes indicate. If by a reaſonable 
Ws; if the 95 is courſe, no conſiderable benefit ac- 
Madel ang cera do not evidently appear to be ob- 


Wins ban for the future purpoſes of life; if the 


at the ſame time one on each fide of the belly, one of 


It has been a common complaint that tapping has ſeldom | 
prored more than a palliative and temporary remedy in 


they make but little reſiſtance. But as early tapping has 


by a new TROCHAR, which may be introduced without | 


Before the operation of tapping 18 SLE ths tas 


Mr. Warwick tells us, however, that notwithſtanding 


inftead of being a bare temporary relief of ſymptoms, | 
becomes an abſolute; cure. This method is, after eva- 


of Cahors wine, or claret, and Briſtol water, blood-warm, | 


eels of injeCting medicated liquors into the abdomen, in | 


png the operation; neither can he expect it in thoſe | 


once, which is a ſign of ſome large lymphatic | 
refſels being burſt. But in young and robuſt patients, | 


tales them of the o preſſion, difficulty of breathing, and | 
aſter finding that the quantity of water | 


the belly beginning to fill, the urine | 


| | 


TAR 


little hope of reclaiming the patient; if the ſtrength and 
time of life are not altogether unfavourable; he defiſts 


and lets the diſeaſe proceed till the operation becomes 
ſafely practicable : when this is done, by the moderate 
uſe of the warmer diuretics, chalybeates, and bitters, 
and alſo the preparations of: ſquills in doſes below that 
point at which the ſtomach would be affected, he endea- 
vours to prevent them from filling again. Dr. Fother- 

ill alſo mentions a method of ſcarification that has often 
Nesse e in anaſarcous ſwellings of the legs and thighs; 
at leaſt ſo far as to draw off large quantities of water, 
without either ſo much pain or danger as in the common 
way by inciſions. He orders this operation to be per- 
formed with the common ſcarificator uſed in cupping, 
and the inſtrument to be placed ſo as to make the wounds 
tranſverſely. By this method, a large quantity of water 
will often drain from the legs and thighs, without riſk 
of inflammation, or deterring the patient from a repe- 
tition, if neceſſary, To proceed with all poſlible ſafety, 
he commonly orders the inſtrument firſt to be applied 
about the middle of the calf on each fide of the leg, and 
either to one leg only, or to both, as occaſion requires. 
The application of glaſſes, either to raiſe the ſkin, or 
promote the diſcharge afterwards, is unneceſſary, The 
inſtrument 1s gently preſſed upon the ſkin till a ſurface 
is formed ſufficiently flat to admit the lancets in the ſca- 


openings in the ſkin tranſverſely, they give vent more 
freely to the fluid, and are longer before they unite, 
'This kind of application will prevent much miſchief in 


faſt, and the ſkin is ſo ſtretched as to threaten a rupture, 


breath is extremely affected in ſuch habits, a temporary 
relief may, in this manner, often be obtained, in order 


to give a fair chance to remedies adminiſtered internally, 
Lond. Med. Obſ. vol. iv. art. 9g. | 


The paracenteſis, or perforation of the thorax, is per- 


formed in ſeveral diſorders; particularly in the EMePHY- 
SEMA and EMPYEMA: and alſo of the ſcrotum for the 


HYDROCELE, by means of a lancet or TROCHaR, which 


1s generally preferred, and of which Mr. Andree has 
propoſed ſome improvement in order to adapt it for this 
operation. See, beſides the writers already named and 
cited on this ſubject, Heiſter's Surgery, part ii. p. 65. 
70. 117. See THORA Xx. e | 
TAP. TOO. See Tar-Too:! . | 
TAR, or Tas, a groſs pitchy liquor, iſſuing from tlie 

wood and bark of old pines, or firs, either naturally, or 
or by burning. See Ping. | 


trunks of pines and fits, when they are very old, through 
inciſions made in the bark near the root; that pitch is 


only tar inſpiſſated, and both are the oil of the tree grown 
thick and black with age and the ſun. The trees, like 


old men, being unable to perſpire, and the ſecretory 

ducts obſt ructed, they are, as one may ſay, choaked 
and (tufted with their own juice. But the method uſed 
by our colonies in America for making tar and pitch, is, 


as appears from the account given in the Philoſophical 


Macedonians of old, and the people of New England of 
this day. | 


the cedars and palm-trees: and the words pix and rofin 
ace taken by Pliny in fo large a ſenſe, as to include the 


Arabia and Judza; all which perhaps are near of kin, 
and in their moſt uſeful qualities concur with common 
tar, eſpecially the Norwegian, which is the moſt liquid 
and beſt for medicinal uſes. 'Thoſe trees that grow on 


mountains, expoſed to the ſun or north wind, are reckon- 


ed to produce the beſt and pureſt tar; and the Idzan 


as yielding a thinner, ſweeter, and better ſcented tar. 


time of king Charles II. which has for ſeveral years been 
prepared from coal in the biſhopric of Liege, and in 


other parts, of Germany: we alſo make conſiderable 


quantities in England, eſpecially near Broſeley in Shro 

ſhire, and at Briſtol. In the biſhopric of Liege, the coal 
is diſtilled in a kind of ſtill, compoſed of two large caſt- 
iron pots. In England the coal is put into ovens, which 
are heated by fires lighted under their bottoms, and the 


Fe not been brought on by a long and ha- | 
IS Bu | | 


liquid 


bitual train of intemperante, and from which there ſeems 


from medicine, except of the cordial reſtorative kind; 


rificator to take effect equally. By making theſe little 


all anaſarcous habits, where the ſeroſa colluvies increaſes 
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Some modern writers inform us, that tar flows from the 


in effect, the ſame with that oſ the ancient Macedonians; 
T ranſactions. And the relation of Leo Africanus, who 


deſcribes, as an eye-witneſs, the making of tar on mount 5 
Atlas, agrees in ſubſtance with the methods uſed by the 


According to Theophraſtus, not only the EN 
trees, the pines, and the firs, yield reſin or tar, but alſo 


weepings of the lentiſcus and cypreſs, and the balms of 


pines were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe growing on the plain, 


There is alſo a kind of tar, the project of making which S 
was 4 by Becher, the celebrated chemiſt, in the 
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TAR 


liquid matter is forced through an iron pipe inſerted into | 

the top of the oven, and which communicates with pro- 

per Y e veſſels. | Watſon's Chem. Ef. vol. ii. 
p. 6, C. 4 | | 
The ear] of Dundonald, in Scotland, has lately invented | 

the art of extracting tar and pitch from pit-coal, by a 
new proceſs of diſtillation. See Addreſs and Propoſals 

by Sir John Dalrymple. 1784. 

_ Tar in ſubſtance, mixed with honey, has been found an 

excellent medicine for coughs. e | 

The ancients eſteemed tar good againſt poiſons, ulcers, 
the bites of venomous creatures; alſo for pthiſical, ſcro- 
phulous, paralytic, and aſthmatic perſons. But the me- 
thod of rendering it an inoffenſive medicine, and agree- 
able to the ſtomach, by extracting its virtues in cold 
water, was unknown to them. Siris, ſect. 9. 16, 17. 

21. 28. See 'TaR-water. infra. | 
Tar is ſometimes given in ſubſtance, mixed with fo much 
powdered 11quorice, or other ſuch powdery matter, as 

is ſufficient to render it of a fit conſiſtence to be formed | 

into pills. See UNGUENTUM ? pice. 

But the chief uſe of tar is for paying the ſides of ſhips 
and boats, and their rigging, in order to preſerve them 
from the effects of the weather, which would otherwiſe | 

crack or rot them. | | | 

Tar, Barbadoes. See BaRBaDoes Tar, 5 

Tar, in Sea Language, a figurative expreſſion for a ſailor 
of any kind. 5 1 | 

FaAR-water. As the cold infuſion of tar has been formerly 
much in vogue, and has been recommended by one of 
the moſt learned and ingenious writers of the age, it may 

not be improper to give ſome account of its virtues from | 
the biſhop of Cloyne's Siris, or chain of reflections con- 
cerning the virtues of tar-water. 
In ſome parts of America, tar-watey is made by putting | 
a quart of cold water to a quart of tar, and ſtirring them 
well together in a veſſel, which is left ſtanding till the | 
tar ſinks to the bottom. A glaſs of clear water being 
poured off for a draught, is replaced by the ſame quantity 
of freſh water, the veſſel being ſhaken, and left to ſtand 
as before. And this is repeated for every glaſs, ſo long | 
as the zar continues to impregnate the water ſufficiently, 
which will appear by the ſmell and taſte. | 
But as this method produces tar-water of different de- 
-grees of ſtrength, the author ſays, he chuſes to make it | 
in the following manner: pour a gallon of cold water on | 
2 quart of tar, and ſtir and mix them thoroughly with a | 
ladle or flat ſtick, for the ſpace of three or four minutes; 
after which the veſſel muſt ſtand eight and forty hours, 
that the tar may have time to ſubſide; when the clear 
water is to be poured off, and kept for uſe, no more be- 
ing made from the ſame far, which may ſtill ſerve for 
common purpoſes. e . | | 
This cold infuſion of tar hath been uſed in ſome of our 
colonies as a preſervative or preparative againſt the fmall- 
pox, which foreign practice induced the biſhop to try it 
in his own neighbourhood, when the ſmall-pox raged 
with great violence. He ſays, the trial fully anſwered 
his expectation ; all thoſe within his knowledge, who 
took the tar-water, having either eſcaped that diſtemper, 
or had it very favourably. Several were preſerved from 
taking the ſmall-pox by the uſe of this liquor; others had it 
in the mildeſtmauner; and others, that they might be able 
to take the infection, were obliged to intermit drinking | 
tar-water. He ſays, he has found it may be drank with 
great ſafety and ſucceſs ſor any length of time, and this 
not only before, but alſo during the aforeſaid diſtemper. 
The general rule for taking it, is about half a pint night 
and morning, on an empty ſtomach, which quantity | 
may be varied according to the caſe and age of the pa- 
tient, provided it be always taken on an empty ſtomach, 
and about two hours before or after a meal. | 
It has been found, that ſeveral perſons, infected with cu- 
taneous eruptions and ulcers, were immediately relieved, 
and ſoon after cured by the uſe of this medicine. It is 
ſaid, that even in the fouleſt diſtempers, it proved much | 
more ſucceſsful than ſalivations and wood-drinks had 
done. It alſo ſueceeded beyond expectation, in a tedious 
and painful ulceration of the bowels, in a conſumptive 
cough, and (as appeared by expectorated pus) an ulcer 
in the lungs, in a pleuriſy and peripneumony. And 
when a perſon who had been for ſome years ſubject to 
eryſipelatous fevers, perceived the uſual forerunning 
| Iymptoms to come on, the drinking of tar-water prevent- | 
ed the eryſipelas. 17 | | 
Tar-water cures indigeſtion, and gives a good appetite. 
It is an excellent medicine in an aſthma it imparts a 
| kindly warmth, and quick circulation to the Juices, with- 
out heating, and is therefore uſeful, not only as a pec- | 
toral and balſamic, but alſo as a powerful and a ſafe de- 
obſtruent in cacheQic and hyſteric caſes. As it is both 
healing and diuretic, it is very good for the gravel. The | 


| 


whoſe thirſt, though very en 


this author affirms, that by the trials he has made 


other medicinal woods. 


TARABE, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian pam 
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TARAGUICO aycuraba, in Zoology, the 


TARAGUIRA, in Zoology, the name 


R 


biſhop ſays, he believes it to be of * | 
having known it cure a very bad ty i 2 diy, 
N | rye traordinary da u Perſon 
time removed by the drinking of arion. 
ſucceſs of this medicine in five or fix 5 
biſhop believes it to be the beſt e. 
venting the gout, or for ſo ſtrengthenin * 
boy fit, __ rig it from the vitals, n 

t may likewiſe be ſafely uſed in ; | 
and, in fact, hath been Font an ar toy Caſes; 
5 5 re 9 cooler and cordial. lehre, a 
The talts and more active ſpirits © | 
ſion in cold water; but the ee per by no fy, 
ſolved thereby. Hence the Prejudice which fo be dl. 
haps, may entertain againſt tar- water, the * Gy er 
might inflame the blood by its ſ ulphur and reſin Whereof 
dicine, appears to be not well grounded. - It js 22 
by chemiſts, that all forts of balſamic wor” tt 
acid ſpirit, which is the volatile oily ſalt of they un 
Herein is chiefly contained their medicinal W 
pears, that the acid ſpirit in tar-ba- 4» 
tues, in an eminent 4 e, of a of — * 


. 


rom the 


It is certain tar-water warms, and therefore 

perhaps ſtill think it cannot cool. The ws = * 
to remove this prejudice, let it be farther Gabe | 
that, as on one hand, oppoſite cauſes do ſometimes 2 
duce the ſame effect; for inſtance, heat by rirefa 
and cold by condenſation, do both increaſe the air's e ! 
ticity z ſo, on the other hand, the ſame cauſe fall fone 


times produce oppoſite effects. Heat, for inſtance, i 


one degree thins, in another coagulates the blood. |: 7 
not therefore ſtrange, that tar-ater {ſhould warm ms | 
habit, and cool another; have one good effect on a coll 
conſtitution, and another good effect on an inflamed one | 
nor, if this be ſo, that it thould cure oppoſite diſorder, AW 
A medicine of ſo great virtue in ſo many different dil 4 
ders, and Nu in that grand enemy the fever, mu 
needs be a benefit to mankind in general. There ae 
nevertheleſs three ſorts of people to whom the biſbon ; 
ſays he would peculiarly recommend it; ſea-faring per t 
| ſons, ladies, and men of ſtudious and ſedentary lives c 
See Two Letters from the biſhop of Cloyne, Kc. pub u 
liſhed in 17477. ; „ 1 
If it be afked, what preeiſe quantity or degree of ſtrengl j 
is required in tar-water ? it is anſwered, that the palat 0 
the ſtomach, the particular caſe and conſtitution of th p 
patient, the very ſeaſon of the year will diſpoſe and u le 
quire him to drink more or leſs in quantity, ſtrongero th 
weaker in degree. Preciſely to meaſure its ſtrength þ 4 
a ſcrupulous exactneſs, is by no means neceſſary, 0 
It is to be obſerved, that far. water ſhould not be mid 1 
in unglazed earthen veſſels, theſe being apt to comm 5e 
nicate a nauſeous ſweetneſs to the water. ef 
The ſame ingenious author recommends tar-water in ü tic 
plague, and for the diſtemper among the horned cattk ſo 
with what ſucceſs maſt be left to experience. It 
Though this medicine, ſays Dr. Lewis, is undoubte bu 
very hs inferior to the character that hath been get! the 
it, it is apparently capable of anſwering important pu elf 
pofes, as a deobſtruent balſamic ſolution, moderat vip 
warm and ſtimulating. It ſenſibly raiſes the pulſe, a fir 
increaſes either perſpiration or the your evacuati! fer 
He adds, I have been informed of ſome late inte Mr 
of its good effects in diſorders of the leprous aut tar 
Mat. Med. 5 | anc 


larger than the common green parrot, Its poly 
Jour is green; but its head, breaſt, and the 0 | 
wings, are red; its beak and legs are of a dul) ff 
1-44 we E695 e 

lapis, the name given 57 eee 
ave left us 0 
n loſt eve0 


middle ages to a ſtone which they 
ſtopping all ſorts of fluxes. They h 
ſcription of it, and it ſeems to have mr 1 
their times; for they obſerve that the P e 
h is draconi dragon's-blood, in it flat 
the ſanguis draconis, or dragon's Brafilan 0 
0a 
for a ſpecies of lizard, much approaching o 0 
of the taraguira; but its tail 18 covered at i 
ning with ſmall triangular fcales, . ji part 
marked with four brown ſpots ; the bac Ne 5 Lo 
larly that part which is next the head, 15% 
undulated brown lines. Ray. 2 tal 
. 18 lll 
lizard. It grows to about a foot long 3 ed 
ed, and every where covered with fond nr etl 
grey ſcales; its back is ſmooth, and it ba bi 
ullet under the throat which the mou reporteh 
This is the ſpecies of lizard of ww "him in dang 
it will wake a fleeping perſon, if it ice m þ 


ij 


| * vinding paſſages: if it happens to be ſurpriſed 


ian a Apulia abound, and ſeldom a pears in the day- 
1,2 creeps out about the time of fun- ſet, and preys | 
t 


| oben in without the danger it would be expoſed | 
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a ſerpent. It is very common about 
9 7 in South America, and runs very 


houſes 2 
{wiftlys b 
thing 2 


ſr very ſwiftly., Ray. 


at with a waddling motion; and when it ſees 


an { 
he NDUS, in Zoology, a name given by Agricola, and | 


hors, to the rein-DEER. : 
1071010, 1 "Ortitholagys a name by which the 


himbrel, or ſmall curlew, called the arquata minor by 
whim 


in Ancient Mythology, a name iy” by the 


ey ſacrificed 


2 


Gauls to Jupiter, under which appellation t 


human victims to him. 


Taranis correſponded to the Jupiler Tonans of the Ro- 


KY Auris Mus, in Medicine, the diſeaſe or aſfeQtion of ; 


thoſe bit by the tarantulas 


The patients under this malady are denominated taran- 


tali. 


or thoſe who think themſelves ſeized with it 
epting ſuch as for particular ends feign themſelves 


jo) are moſt of them young wanton girls, ſuch as the 


Italian writers call Donne di ſale, who, falling from ſome 

"ticular indiſpoſition, into melancholy madneſs, per- 
ſuade themſelves, according to vulgar prejudice, that 
they have been bitten by a tarantula. 0 | 


But the evidence, on the other fide of the N has 


ned conſiderable credit, as will appear from the fol- 
— article. „ 
ARANTULA, or TARENTULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
venomous inſet, whoſe bite gives name to a new diſ- 
eaſe called tarantiſmus. b . 

The tarantula is a kind of ſpider, the aranea tarantula of 


Linnzus ſo denominated from the city of Tarentum in | 


Apulia, near which it is chiefly found. It is alſo called 
alangium Apulium. Valetta, a monk of Apulia, who 
d always reſided about the places where this miſchie- 


vous animal is moſt frequent, and had had many oppor- 


tunities of tracing its ſeveral qualities, publiſhed a ſuc- 


cinct, but very accurate hiſtory of it in the year 1706, 


— 


under this name. 5 3 
It has its name phalangium, from the three 1232 or 
joints of its legs, and this name equally ſuiting many 
other ſpiders, as well as this, it ceaſed to be its appro- 


 priated name, and was applied as a generical term to 
ſeveral other ſpiders of the larger kind; among which 
this ſpecies was always diſtinguiſhed by the epithet | 


Hulian, from the place where it was ſo frequently 
found, _ | | 


The tarantula, or Apulian phalangium, is, frequent in all 
parts of this country, in uncultivated places, but more | 
eſpecially it breeds moſt in ſunny dry hills, and par- 
ticularly in ſuch parts 'of them as are expoſed to the 


ſouth. 


but probably it is an inhabitant of many other places, 
though its poiſon may not be violent enough any where 
elſe to bring on the effects it does there: as we find in 


ſtrength of their poiſon differs greatly in degree in dif- 
ferent places, =. TR 

arantula is never venomous but in the coupling ſeaſon ; 
and Baglivi ſays, that it is never ſo but in the heat of 
ſummer ; particularly in the dog-days, when, becoming 
enraged, it flies on all that paſs by. | 5 
As this ſpider is very tender, and eaſily injured by cold 
vinds and rain, it always digs itſelf a cave in the fide of 
a hill for its habitation; and uſually chuſes for this pur- 
a the hardeſt ground it can find, which is better able 
o defend it, and which it eaſily works into with its for- 
veps and claws. This always is hollowed upward in the 
hill, and by that 

ning down over its top. Sometimes 


burrows itſelf a cave in a valley ot plain, but then it al- 
Ways chuſes a dry, e e 


* entrance into its cave is ſmall, and within there are 


a wet in this place from hard rains, it quits the floor 
preyg Bs by its feet againſt the top of the cave. It 
ie on 2 number of ſmall inſects, with which the 


fo age upon the animals which are then betaking them- 
wn enemies by day-light. If at any time he 
tem e GAY-US d/ 
to deeds hole evening in his cave or den, it is only 
a. = another method of hunting his prey: In this 
You forward to the mouth of the hole, and 
or. W. N 358. 7 


+ a diſtance, has an odd way of nodding its 


eko. in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, repre- | 
= . diſeaſe; and tells us, that the 


It is ſaid not to be found any where except in Apulia, 


vipers and many other poiſonous creatures, that the 


Mr. Geoffroy ſays, chat it is the opinion of ſome, that the 


Pra nat means is ſafe from wet, all the water | 
a ray ſeaſons run 


uſually a chalky ſoil. In this caſe | 


many places at orice, till they leave her life 
on the field, and then go each their ſeveral way in ſearch 
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there lies in wait; his fore-legs are placed at the extre- 
mity of the hole; and his eyes have a clear view all 
round. The other inſects are not aware of this trick, 
but as'they walk near his hole he burſts out upon them, 
and, ſeizing them, conveys them into his hahitation 
where, as ſoon as he has eaten them, he retires back into 
his cell to diſpoſe of the wings and other fragments, till 


he can carry them out at a more convenient time, and, 


then places himſelf in his former poſture for another 
prey. Be k | 
The peaſants of Apulia have a method of getting him out 
of his hole in the day- time, in order to deſtroy him. This 
they do by making a' ſoft hiſſing noiſe through an oat 
ſtraw ; whether' it be that the creature loves this ſound, 
or rather that he takes it for the voice of ſome inſect 
that he is uſed to prey upon, he always comes out, and 
falls a ſacrifice to his greedineſs. 

This creature has gh. legs, and walks very well; his 
legs have each three joints, and are covered with a fine 


'downy hairineſs ; they ate of a whitiſh colour at the 


bottom, and variegated with black lines, ahd are wholly 
black in their upper part, where they are joined to the 
breaſt z theſe all ariſe from a kind of oval ſhield, which 
is placed upon the breaſt, and is black, hairy, and ver 

hard: this is called by ſome the /peculum of the taran- 
tula. From the ſhoulders there grow a pair of horns, at 
leaſt they are uſually called ſo, though they ſeem much 
better to deſerve the name of arms; the uſe of theſe is to 


hold faſt the prey, that it may not be able to eſcape 


while he is killing it with his forceps : theſe horns or 
arms have the ſame number of joints that the legs have, 


but they greatly differ from the legs, in that they are 
ſhorter, and of a yellowiſh colour; they are alſo covered 


with a longer and thicker hair, for the more certainly 
holding the prey, and are terminated by black claws, and 


they are much ſmaller and more capable of motion every 
way. The belly is either white, or of a pale yellow, 
and is marked with a tranſverſe black ſtreak : this is ſur- 


rounded with ſeveral other ſmall ſpots of the ſame co- 
Jour, and is clothed with a very fine and ſhort down; the 
whole body beſide is covered with longer hairs, and is of 
a whitiſh or browniſh colour ; the apex of the head, the 


ſhield of the breaſt, and the ends of the forceps, are as 
hard as a crab's claws, but the reſt of the body is covered 


with a tender ſupple ſkin: the eyes are very large, and 


of a fine ſhining black; they are continually in motion, 


and, when ſeen in the night or in a duſky place, they 
ſhine like the eyes of a cat. In the place where the 


mouth is placed in other animals, there ariſes in this a 


black hard forceps ; the upper part of this inſtrument is 


covered with a yellow hairineſs, and it is terminated by 
extremely fine and ſharp claws, which the creature can 


open or cloſe up at pleaſure. While the arms hold the 
prey in a proper poſition, theſe ſharp points make wounds 
in the body, and the other parts of the forceps ſqueeze 
the body till all its juices are preſſed out, and the crea- 


ture feeds on them: the mouth is placed much below 


theſe, and ſtands exactly in the proper place to receive 
the juices expreſſed by this operation. The tarantuld 


ſleeps in his cave the whole winter, and a preat part of 


the autumn and ſpring; and, if during this time he is 


ploughed up, as is often the cafe, or is any other way 


taken out of his hole, he is found quite torpid and numb- 
ed, and is unable to do any miſchief by biting. 


The hole or mouth of a tarantalous cave always gives 
| ſome idea of the ſize of the creature within: he makes it 


ſmall if he enters while young; and as he grows larger 
he eats away more and more of the earth to widen it ſtill 
more, ſo that the diameter of it is uſually about equal 
to the diameter of the body. The ſize of a cheſnut is 


about the ſtandard of a full grown tarantula; but there 
are ſome old ones found much larger and more hairy. 
The female is known from the male by having longer legs 


and a larger belly. They copulate in June and July, 
and at that ſeaſon the females are often met with in the 


fields Carrying the males upon their back. In Auguſt 


and September they lay their eggs, which remain the 
whole winter ; and in the ſummer after are hatched, 
Pliny tells a ſtory. of the young ones always eating up 


their mother for the firſt food, which is countenanced 


by the relation of the peaſants in thoſe parts, who ſay 
that they all ſwarm about her and ſuck her juices from 


els carcaſs 


of other food. The bite of the tarantula, as it is called, 


is not properly a bite, but a wound inflied in a ver 


eculiar manner. The creature pierces the ſkin with its 
orceps, and at that inſtant injects from its mouth a 
poiſon into the wound. The time in which their wounds 
are fatal, is that of their copulation ; at this time they 


are in theic utmoſt 3 and power of hurting. People 
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of faſhion are rarely hurt by them, but prinoipally the 


' thering medicinal herbs. _ | | * 
The bite occaſions a pain, which at firſt ſeems much! 


and, on the contrary, an affection for white, red, and 


| ſtrength and activity ſtill increaſing. Some will continue 
the dance for fix hours without intermiſſion. FOE 
After this he is put to bed, and when he is judged ſuſſi- 


the poiſon acts on him, he would dance, if one pleaſed, 
without any diſcontinuation, till he died of the mere loſs 


to come to himſelf; and awakes as out of a profound 
gloom hanging on him; he ſhuns the ſight of men, and 
ſeeks water; and, if he be not carefully looked to, throws 
himſelf into ſome river. If he do not die, the fit returns| 
at that time twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing | 


thirty years. 


that work cures. 


_ rYantula, publiſhed in 1696. 


it to the heart, where it becomes diffuſed through the 
whole maſs of blood, and gives an immediate trembling 


effects in different ſubjects; and, according to their ſtate 
of health, and the condition of their juices, brings on 
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poor labourers, who ſleep half naked in the field, and 
the women who travel the country with naked feet, ga- 


like that felt on the ſtinging of a bee, or an ant: in a 
few hours the patient feels a numbnefs, and the part 
affected becomes marked with a little livid circle, which 
ſodn after riſes into a very painful tumor; a little after 
this he falls into a profound ſadneſs, breathes with much 
difficulty, his pulſe grows feeble, and his ſenſes fail; at 
length he loſes all ſenſe and motion; and dies unleſs re- 
lieved. But theſe. ſymptoms come ſomewhat differently, 
according to the nature of the tarantula, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the patient. An averſion for black and blue; 


green, are other of the unaccountable ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe. TE 
All the aſſiſtance medicine has been able to diſcover; by 
reaſoning, conſiſts in ſome chirurgical applications on 
the wound, and in cordials and ſudorifics; but theſe are 
of little efficacy: a thing that avails infinitely more, is, 
what reaſon could never bave diſcovered—mulic. | 
As ſoon as the patient has loſt his ſenſe and motion, a 
muſician tries ſeveral tunes on an inſtrument z and when 
he has hit on that, the tones and modulations whereof 
agree with the patient, he is immediately ſeen to make a 
faint motion : his fingers firſt begin to move in cadence, 
then his arms, then his legs, by degrees his whole body, 
at length he riſes on his feet, and begins to dance; his 


ciently recruited from his firſt dance, he is called out of 
bed, by the ſame tune, for a ſecond. _ 5 


This exerciſe is continued for ſeveral days, fix or ſeven 
at leaſt; in which time the patient finds himſelf exceed- 
ingly fatigued, and unable to dance any longer; which 


is the characteriſtic of his being cured ; for as long as 


of ſtrength. 


The patient, on this, perceiving himſelf weary, begins 


ſleep ; without any remembrance of what had patled in 
his paroxyſm, not even of his dance. 

Sometimes the patient, thus recovering from his firſt ac- 
ceſs, is quite cured ; if he be not, he finds a melancholy 


again. Some have had returns regularly for twenty or 


Every tarantula has bis particular and ſpecific tune; 
but, in the general, they are all very briſk, ſprightly ones, 


This account was given in the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by M. Geoffroy, at his return Hom Italy, in 1702, and 
confirmed by letters from F. Gouye. The like hiſtory is 
given us by Baglivi, in an expreſs diſſertation on the ta- 


Authors are divided about the nature of the poiſon of 
the tarantula. Cardan ſays it is a cold one, and Scali- 


ger ſays it is a hot one; but, be this as it will, Valetta 
informs us, that its effect is very ſudden; it is no ſooner 


received into the fleſh but the veins take it up and carry 


of the limbs, and a difficulty of breathing. The next 
part it ſeizes is the brain, where it produces different 


various ſpecies of phrenſies. The patient ſees a thou- 
ſand phantoms, ſometimes all jovial and mercy ones, 
and ſometimes imaginary ſcenes of blood and cruel- 
ty. Some are fond of ſeeing little ſtreams of water 


trickling down into a baſon; others are never eaſy | 


unleſs they have green leaves before them: this indeed 
is almoſt an univerſal ſymptom. Some are delighted 
with various colours, and ſome are fond of violent mo- 
tion, ſuch as dancing, leaping, and the like; and ſome 


are in love with ſlow and graceful movements, as walking | 


majeſtically, bowing, and dancing flow dances. Some 
are military mad, and call out for the noiſe of drums 
and trumpets, and the claſhing of ſwords; but all of 
them, as well the briſk and noiſy, as the lethargic and 
dull, are pleaſed with muſic. | | 
They will get up and dance to any inſtrument; and the 
moment it ceaſes playing they will fall down to the 
ground as if apopleCtic, and not tir again till the muſic 


is renewed, YT people have laughed at the whole 


by dancing when they ſay the tarantiſm 


very much to warm their imagination, and t 


the tarantula; and neither men nor animals, after th 
ae 


tenſion, equal to that of ſome ſtrings of an inſtrument, 


— 


+ 


Apulo. | f 


tarantula itſelf dances, all the while, to the 


of a ſcorpion, which goes off by itſelf withou 


never produced any bad effects, and that muſic never 


The bite of the tarantula, and the method of its cure, 
were, however, for many years ſubjects of elaborate di- 


per to preſerve, | 
Theory of the TARANTULA's bite, by M. Geoffroy. The 


them to ſhake, after being en the undulations 


reſtored to their motion, call back the ſpirits thithet 


TAR 


hiſtory of the bite of the tarantulg, from a. 
dent of its poiſon being cured by 2 this on 


To ſuch extraordinary facts, it is no w 


longer affected than while the inſe& lives. 
the perſon birten. 

Dr. Dominico Cirillo, profeſſor of natur 
univerſity of Naples, poſittrely contradias the teſt 
nies. above recited. Having had an opportin teſting. 
mining the effects of this animal, in the Nins f * 
ranto, where it is found in great abundance he 2 
that the ſurpriſing cure of the bite of the! _ 
muſic has not the leaſt truth in it; and that fore 
invention of the people, who-want to get a little 8 


begins. He 
C Contributes 


2 — #4 N . 4 o thro 
into a delirium, which may be in ſome Werne — 


by muſic: but ſeveral experiments have been tried wit 


makes no doubt but the heat of the climat 


bite, have had any other complaint, except a ve 


inflammation on the part, like that produced es, 


by the bite 


hi | t ; 
ger at all, In Sicily, where the ſummer is cling 


than in any part of the kingdom of Na 

tula is never dangerous, id wks is . wh 
the cure of the pretended tarantiſm. It is withous deal 
very extraordinary, ſays this writer, that a man of wy 
and a phyſician of great learning, as Baglivi was, fliouls 
have been ſatisfied with the account of this Gerte 
and that, inſtead of examining the facts by experiments 
he ſhould rather hare tried to explain it: but even gli. 
loſophers like very much to meet with wonderful lh 
traordinary things, and though they are againſt all rez. 
ſon, ſtill they want them to be true, and &ndeavort to 
find out the cauſe of them. Every year this ſurprifing dif. 
order loſes ground; and he is perſuaded, that in 1 very 
little while it will entirely loſe its credit. The Neapoli- 
tan phyſicians: all look upon the tarantula in the ſame 
light, particularly after the ingenious book publiſhed on 
this ſubject by the learned Dr. Serao; who, by various 
experiments has proved, that the bite of the tarantula 


had any thing to do with it. Philoſoph. Tranſ. vol. lx, 
art. 22. | PS | 


cuſſion ; and different theories were propoſed ſor explain- 
ing them, ſome account of which it may not be impro- 


poiſonous juice injected by the tarantula, M. Geoffroy 
conceives, may give the nerves a degree of tenlion, 
greater than is natural to them, or than is proportionate 
to their functions: and hence may ariſe a privation of 
knowledge and motion. But, at the fame time, th 


puts the nerves in uniſon to certain tones, and obliges 


and vibrations of the air proper to thoſe tones. And 
hence, this wonderful cure by muſic : the nerves, thus | 


which before had abandoned them. 


It may be added, with ſome probability, and on the ſame 
principles, that the patient's averſion for ſome colours 
ariſes hence, that the tenſion of his nerves, even cut of 
the paroxyſm, being ſtill different from what it is in the 
natural ſtate, the vibrations thoſe colours occaſion in the 
fibres of the brain, are contrary to their diſpoſition, and | 
occaſion a kind of diflonance, the effect of which ö 
pain. . 3 _ E. Ws 
heory of the effects of the TARANTUL A's bite, by Dr. Mead, 
The malignity of the poiſon of the tarantula ſeems ay 
Gſt in its great force and energy, whereby it immediate! 
raiſes an extraordinary fermentation in the whole aten 
fluid, by which its texture and craſis are conſiderably ut 
tered : the conſequence of this alteration, when rhe coun 
tion is over, muſt neceſſarily be a change in the abc 
its parts, by which the globules, which did a” _ 
equal force preſs each other, have now 2 very a 
and irregular niſus, or action; ſo that ſome of them * 
ſo ſirmly cohere together, as to compoſe ne 
ſmall cluſters: upon this account, as there Þ —_ 
greater number of globules contained in the oy 5 
than before; and the impulſe of many of = 1 
united together, diflering according to the l 
their coheſion, as to magnitude, figure, Ke. . = 
tus, with which this fluid is driven towars © P 


will not only be at ſome ſtrokes greater than ordi - 


TAR 


| e upon k . 
but the e and this will be particularly felt in 
ban och ne moſt eafly diſtended, as thoſe of the 
thole 3 f 

bein, &c. 
Upon this, 


various undu 


the nervous fluid muſt neceſſarily be put into 
latory motions, ſome of which will be like 
de, which different objects, acting upon the organs or 
12 f the mind, do naturally excite in it; where- 
_ X Actions muſt follow in the body, as are uſually 
. be, vences of the ſeveral ſpecies of ſadnels, joy, 
me « the like determinations of thought. 
delair, ſome degtee, is a coagulation of the blood, 
418 vill the more certainly, when attended with un- 
worn . as is the caſe in thoſe countries where theſe 
_ abound, produce ſuch like effects as theſe : be- 
oe e irits ſeparated from the blood thus inflamed, 
N Aude of hard, fixed, and dry particles, muſt 
- en * ſhare in this alteration ; that is, whereas their 
e s of two parts, one more active and volatile, 
5 . more viſcid and glutinous, which is a kind of 
vehicle to the former; their active part will bear too great | 
| proportion. to the viſcid and conſequently they muſt 
dere more than ordinary volatility and force; and will, 
herefore, upon the leaſt occaſion imaginable, be irregu- 
n determined to every Paſt | . 
Whereupon will follow tumblings, anger, or tear, upon 
a light cauſe; extreme pleaſure at what is trivial, as par- 
tieular colours, or the like: and, on the other hand, ſad- 
neſs at what is not agreeab'e to the ſight; nay, laughter, 
obſcene talk and actions, and ſuch other ſymptoms as at- 
tend perſons bit; becauſe, in this conſtitution of the ner- 
vous fluid, the molt light occaſion will make as real a 
reſux and undulation of it to the brain, and preſent as | 
lively ſpecies there, as the ſtrongeſt cauſe and impreſſion 
can produce in its natural ſtate and condition; nay, in 
ſuch a confuſion the ſpirits, cannot but ſometimes, with- 
out any manifelt cauſe at all, be hurried towards thoſe 
organs, to which, at other times, they have been molt 
frequently determined; and every one knows which theſe 
are in hot countries» 3 | 
| The effect of muſic on perſons touched with this poiſon | 
confirms the doQtrine above delivered. For muſcular | 
motion, we know, is no other than a contraction of the 
fibres, from the arterial fluid's making an efferveſcence | 


2nd tremor of the nerve, is derived into the muſcle. 

Thus there is a twofold effect and operation of the muſic, 
that is, upon the body and the mind: a briſk harmony 
excites lively ſpecies of joy and gladneſs, which are al- 
ways accompanied with a more frequent and ſtronger 
pulſe, or an increaſed influx of the liquor of the nerves 
imo the muſcles ; upon which ſuitable actions mult im- 
mediately follow, | * | 

As for the body, ſince it was ſufficient to put the muſcles 
into action, to cauſe thoſe tremors of the nerves, by 
which their fluid is alternately dropped into the moving 


of the will, or the outward impreſſions of an elaſtic fluid: 


may ſhake the nerves as really, as the imperium voluntatis 
can do; and, conſequently, may produce the like effects. 
de benefit of muſic ariſes not only from their dancing 
tot, and ſo evacuating by ſweat, a great part of the in- 
flammatory fluid; but, beſides this, the repeated per- 
cuffons of the ait hereby made, by immediate contact 
ſhaking the contractile hbres of the membranes of the 
body, eſpecially thoſe of the ear, which, being conti- 


zübus to the brain, communicate their tremblings to its 
membranes and veſſels ; 


the and vibrations, the coheſion of the parts of the blood is | 
the perſeQly broken, and the farther coagulation prevented : 
and 10 that the heat being removed by ſweating, and the co- 

h 1s ulation by the contraction of the muſcular ſibrillæ, the 
. | Younded perſon is reſtored to his former condition. 

r. Fo a doubts of this force in the air, he may conſi- 
2 file, 2 A demonſtrated in mechanics, that the 


pL n of the ſmalleſt body may overcome the 
ip l any the greateſt weight, which is at reſt; 
Fay the languid tremor of the air, which-is made 

ound of 2 drum, may ſhake the largeſt edifices. 


Ut, deſides thi 
is, we mult all 6 
amine force, , ow a great deal to the de 


and particular modulatio b- 
iy heco; p tion of the trem] 


won for contractile bodies may be aQted 
a. Mone Certai 

may 

dot only 


lie trick 


greater degree of it, 
ce nothing at all of 
apparent in two common 
tuned both to the 


the blood-vefſels muſt be very un 


with the nervous juice, which, by the light vibration 


fibres, it is all one whether it be done by the determination | 


ſuch is the air; and that ſounds are the vibrations of it, | 
is beyond diſpute: theſe, therefore, rightly modelled, | 


by theſe continued ſuccuſſions | 


n degree of motion in the ambient 
differently. qualified, 
the like effect: this is 
- ſtringed muſical in- 
5 ſame height; but alſo in 

ien many have of finding the tone or note 
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peculiarly belonging to any wine-glaſs, and, by accom- 
modating their voice exactly to that tone, and yet makin 
it loud and laſting, make the veſſel, though not touched, 
\ firſt ro tremble, and finally to burſt ; which it will not 
do, if the voice be either too low, or too high. 

This makes it no difficult matter to conceive, why different 
perſons, infected with this ſort of-venom, do require a 
different ſort of muſic, in order to their cure; inaſmuch 
as the nerves and diſtractile membranes have different 
tenſions, and conſequently are not all alike to be ated 
upon by the ſame vibrations. ' | 
TAaRANTUL A, in Zoology, is alſo the name given by the 
Italians to a peculiar ſpecies of lizard, called by Aldro- 
vand and ſome others, lacertus facetanus. See Tab. Ser- 


* 


pents, Ne 36. 
It is of a grey colour; its ſkin is extremely rough; and 
it is thicker and trounder bodied than the other lizards. 
It is found like our common eft, under old walls, and 
among the-ruins of buildings, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, in great plenty; its colour looks dead 
and ghaſily, and it is as odious to the fight among the 
Italians, as the toad is with us, being never ſeen without 
| a ſort ot natural horror. It is eſteemed 2lfo a poiſonous 
creature, as the toad is with us, though it is not eaſy to 
find well-atreſted ſtories of any body's ever having been 
hurt either by the one or the other of theſe creatures .Ray. 
TAR AXIPPUS, formed of rapaoru, I frighten, and inc, 
horſe, a kind of evil genius, the ſtatue of which was 
erected in the Grecian HiPPODROM ES, in order to alarm 
and frighten the horſes in their courſe. The ſhape and 
form of this ſtrange deity are not deſcribed ; but he cer- 
tainly anſwered the end for which he was deſigned: it 
frequently happening, that the horſes were ſo ſcared at 
his appearance, as to run away with the utmoſt violence, 
and expoſe the lives of their riders or drivers to the moſt 
imminent danger. Many conjectures have been formed 
concerning this ſtrange deity, and the means he uſed to 
frighten the horſes: but the moſt probable concluſion 
will be, perhaps, to ſuppoſe, that ſome tricks and arti- 
fices were practiſed under the diſguiſe of this figure, 
either with a deſign to render the victory more honour- 
able, in proportion to the difficulty of gaining it, or elſe 
that this borſe-frightening deity was placed in the courſe 
as a touch- ſtone, to prove the reſolution and temper of 
the horſes; and to oblige the candidates to bring none 
into the field but ſuch as by exerciſe and diſcipline were 
ſo aſſured and ſteady, as not to let their obedience be 
ſhaken upon the moſt trying occaſions. Berenger's 
Hiſt, and Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 54. See Ta- 
DIUM. -:-.- 5 
TARBASON, a word uſed b 
a name ſor antimony. | | | 
TARCHONANTHUS, /rubby African flea-bane, with 
ſage-leaves ſmelling like camphor, in Botany, a genus of 
the /yngene/rta polygamia æqualis claſs: the characters of 
which are theſe: it has a flower compoſed of ſeveral her- 
maphrodite florets included in one common top-ſhaped 
_ empalement, which is ſhort, permanent, and hairy: the 
florets are uniform, funnel-ſhaped, and of one petal in- 
dented in five parts at the top; they have each five very 
ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by cylinerical tubu- 
lous ſummits longer than the petal, and an oblong ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, 
crowned by two awl-ſhaped ſtigmas. which open length- 
ways; the germen afterwards turns to a ſingle oblong ſeed, 
_ crowned with down, which ripens in the empalement. 
There is only one ſpecies, which grows naturally at the 
Cape of Good Hope. | FD, 
TARKLA avis, in Ornithology, a name given by many to the 
BUSTARD, more commonly known among authors by 


y ſome chemical writers as 


the name 91s, | PR, 
TARDO, in the Italian Muſie, is uſed to denote a flow 
_ movement, being much the ſame as LaRGo. | 
TARE, in Botany. See VETCH. | ** 
T ARE and tret, in Commerce, any defect, w 
nution in the weight 
goods. Rl 
he ſeller is uſually to account 
and tret. 8 
Tart is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or deduc- 
tion, in the price of a commodity, on account of the 
weight of cheſts, caſks, bags, &c. in which goods are 
put up, and whoſe weight may be known ſeparately from _ 
that of the goods: and which being ſubtracted from the 
groſs weight, or that of the caſk, &c. and goods together, 
gives the weight of the goods alone, or the nett, or neat 
weight, But if the tare is not known ſeparately, and an 
allowance made for it at ſo much per hundred weight, 
or hundred yards, &c. then the deduction of the tare is 
by the rule of three, The allowance, called TR ET, is 


calcu- 


aa of dimi- 
» the quantity, or the quality of 


to the buyer for the tare 
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TAREIBOIA, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of ſerpent | 
found in America, and called alſo cacaboia; though, ac- | 


8 touch; its belly is white, and its back and ſides are va- 


TAR 


_  talculated in the ſame way. Ex. 1. at 5 lb. tare, or tret, 
to 112 lb. groſs, what is the rare, and alſo the nett weight, 
when 746 Ib. groſs was received? ſay, as 112 lb. to lb. 
ſo id 7461b. to the fare ſought, which ſubtrated from 
7461b. the remainder is the nett weight. | 
Ex. 2. At 5 lb. fret to 112lb. * 
muſt be a. e when 84 lb. nett was paid ſor; and, 
how much is allowed ? ſubtract 5 from 112; then ay, 
as 107 the remainder to 112, ſo is 84 to the groſs weight 
. fought; the difference of which and $4 is the allowance: 
or thus: as 107 to 5, ſo is 84 to the allowance ſought; which, 
added to 84, gives the groſs weight ſought. Thus from the 
groſs weight, nett weight, and allowance, or any two of 
theſe in one caſe given, with any one of them in another 
caſe, we may find the other two in that other caſe. 
There are ſometimes two allowances deducted out of the 
ſame quantity; firſt tare, and then tret: after the tare 
is deducted, the remainder is called particularly ſubile, 
or ſuttle weight, out of which the tret is deducted, and 
the laſt remainder is called nett weight, big Feat: 
Ex. 3. Tare being allowed at 4 to 112, and tret at ; to 
112, what is the nett weight in 87 lb. groſs? ſay, as 112 
to 108 (2112-4) ſo is 871b. to the ſubtle ; then as 112 
to 107 (2112-5) ſo is the ſubtle to the nett. And if 
you multiply 108, 107, and 87 continually, and alſo 112 | 
by 112, and divide that product by this, the quotient is 
the nett weight ſought, Malcolm's Ar. p. 564. 


- 
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The tare is very different, in different merchandizes : | 


in ſome there is none at ail allowed. It is a thing much | 
more regarded in Holland than in England, or elſewhere: 
a modern author, M. Ricard, treating of the commerce | 
of Amſterdam, obſerves, that the fare: are one of the 
moſt conſiderable articles with which a merchant is to be 
acquainted, if he would trade with ſecurity, | 
Sometimes the tare is, as it were, regulated by cuſtom ; 
but generally, to avoid all diſpute, the buyer and ſeller 
make a particular agreement about it. We ſhall here 


add, from the before mentioned author, ſome inſtances | 
of 7ares allowed at Amſterdam, referring the reader for a | 


more ample account to his Negoce d' Amſterdam, edit. 
1722. 888 5 | 8585 = 
| Spaniſh wools are ſubject to a kind of double tare: for, 
_ firſt, they deduct the fare marked on the bales; and, af. 
ter that twenty-four pounds zare for every one hundred 
and ſeventy-five pound weight, beſides the rebate for 
8 payment. Indeed, for the common wools, the 
eller will ſeldom allow above fourteen per cent. for the 
whole tare; for which reaſon, the bargain is to be agreed 
77 = 5 | 
Take of Roman alum is 4 lib. per ſack. 
of Iriſh, &c. butter, 20 per cent. 
of crude borax, 15 lib. per cent. 
of cinnamon, 17 lib. the burden. 
of capers, 33 per cent, 
of white pepper, 40 lib. per barrel. 
of black pepper, 5 lib. &c. | 


. cording to ſome authors, the tareiboia and cacaboia are two | 
different ſpecies. DE ES | „„ 
They are both of the amphibious kind, and live in lakes 


and waters, as well as on land; but they are not very 


poiſonous. They are ſmall ſnakes and all over black; 
when offended they will bite; but the wound is eaſily 


curable. Authors have written differently of theſe ſer- | 


pents, ſome making the latter very different from the for- | 


mer, and of a yellow colour. Ray. 5 
TAREIRA, in Ichthyology, the name of a fiſh caught in the 
American ſeas, and eaten, but of no fine flavour. It is 
of an oblong and thick body, gradaally tapering toward | 


the tail; its head reſembles that of a ſnake, and is raiſed | 


into two tubercles over the eyes; its eyes are yellow, 
with a black pupil ; its noſe pointed, and its mouth large | 
and yellow within; it has extremely ſharp teeth in both | 
its jaws, and on its tongue; it has eight fins, the tail be- 
ing accounted one, and this is forked ; but this, as well 
as the reſt, is of the conſiſtence of a poppy-leaf, tender, 
thin, and ſoft, and ſuſtained by ſoft rays; its ſcales are 
ſo nicely laid on one another, that it ſeems ſmooth to the 


riegated with longitudinal green and yellow lines, Marc- 
grave. | 


TAREN TULA. See TakanTUL a. | 


TARGAR, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers | 


| 

to oil of juniper, | | | 
TARGET, a /hield; thus called from the Latin, tergum, | 
back, becauſe originally made of leather, wrought out of | 
the back of an ox's hide. | 


TaRGET,.is alſo the name of a mark for the artillery to | 
fire at in their practice. | | = 
'TARGION LA, vetchcap, in Botany, a genus of the cryptogamia 
alge. Its characters are, that it has abi valvecalyxincluding 

2 globular body, There is one ſpecies, | | 


| TARGUM, in the ſacred Literature, a name vj 4. 


s, what grols weight 


dee verſion of the prophets; and with this verſion mixe 


it is certain, tranſlated the Pentateuch almoſt word for 
| word; and without any paraphraſe; and another verſcy 


The ſixth which is the ſecond Targum on E 


_ „„ . a. a a. ace 


on the two books of Chronicles; dan 7. 


F 
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ive to their Chaldee gloſſes, aud ara the len 
a See Pliarns Ae: K Phraſes on the 8c 
'Theſe Chaldee, paraphraſes; which w a 
the Scriptures of 555 Old Teſtament, fron Mating o 
text into the language of the Chaldzans, were e Nebry 
gums: for the word targum fignifies in Cha is led ter. 
pretation or verſion of one language into oaks "I 
may properly be applied to any ſuch verſoy d 
tion: but it is moſt commonly by the Jews 3 i 
to theſe Chaldee paraphraſes by way of dale e 
As the Jews, during their long captivity in Bah lo 
forgot their ancient language, the Hebrew: yy hat 
underſtood nothing but the language of their 100 
Chaldeans; there was a neceſſity of explaining "way the 
phets in that language; and to this neceſſity = bio 
firſt beginning of the Chaldee paraphraſe! lp the 
To make the ſenſe of the text underſtood, each badi 


on or frank. 


made a paraphtaſe of ſome part thereof in the val 
tongue; and as theſe ſeveral interpretations, in time * 
came very voluminous, certain rabbing undertook 0 " 
leQ them together: and this colleQion they dll . 
Targum. 25 AY, | | 15 
The Jewiſh doctors do not agree about the antiquity of 
the Targum; for the more modern Jews having blendey 
their own comments with thoſe of the aricients, o der. 
tain age or zra can be fixed for the whole work, 

It is commonly. believed, that R. Jonathan, who fired 
under the reign of Herod the Great, made the firſt Chat, 


the interpretations borrowed from tradition; Onkelo, 


of the Pentateuch is aſcribed to Jonathan, but that wich. 
out much certainty. 5 3 
Dr. Prideaux thinks, that the verſion or Targum of On. 
kelos is the moſt ancient of all that are now extant: 2nd 


| 

J 

the principal reaſon of his adopting this opinion is, tha 4 
the ſtyle in which it is written approaches nearer to the 
ſtyle of that part of Daniel and Ezra, which is written in 7 
the Chaldee language, and which may be conſidered 5 ti 
_ a ſtandard of its purity, more than any other. ThisTagm 1 
has been held in higher eſteem among the Jews than al y 
the other Targums, and being ſer to the ſame muſica! note i 
with the Hebrew text, it is thereby made capable of be. N 
ing read in the ſame tone in their public aſſemblies d 
The next to this in the purity of its ſtyle is the Targin 21 
of R. Jonathan Ben Uzziel. The third Targun, or that Ve 
on the law, aſcribed to Jonathan, is not his, becauſe the * 
ſtyle of it is wholly different from that of his true Tan th 
on the Prophets, and ſeveral things are mentioned in it, do 
| which had no being, or at leaſt no name till after Jones Pr 
than's time. The fourth Targum is on the law, writer N. 
by an unknown author, and at an unknown period. l. Tt 

is called the Jeruſalem Targum, probably becauſe it was ſer 
written in the Jeruſalem diale&, which was ſpoken by fl 
the Jews after their return from Babylon, and ubich the 
contains a mixture of Hebrew words with the Chalcer it: 
This Feruſalem Targum is not a continued paraphrale, 3 vor 
all the reſt are, but confined to ſelect paſſages, 3 thc ou 
author ſeems to have thought the text molt wanted , TAR 
explication. In many places it is taken word tor * in: 
from the Targum, ſaid to be Jonathan's, on the Jaw: Wi It is 
contains ſeveral things which are delivered in the — whi 
words in the New Teſtament by Chriſt and his apolttes per, 


Dr. Prideaux accounts for this circumſtance, 1 2. 
ſing that theſe were ſayings and phraſeologies whic ky 
obtained among the Jews in the time of our _—_ * 
continued among them long after; and hence" _ . 
his apoſtles, and afterward the author of 9 1 
rived them from the ſame ſource. The a f ' * 
which is that on the Megilloth, i. e. Ruth, K an 
 clefiaſtes, Solomon's Song, and Jeremiah“ 3 "jth 
0 
ſeventh, which is that on Job, the Pſalms, and 00 ; 
verbs, are all written in the moſt corrupt Chal named? 
eruſalem dialect. Of the two former no autho: oo . 
— the author of the third is ſaid to be J wo 
eyed, but who he was, or when he live% l «Mi 
told: that on the Megilloth, which mention“ 7 
and the Talmud with the explication, mu he year 
written after the Babyloniſh Talmud, Sore 
Chriſt 500. The eighth, and laſt of theſe 27 Perkins 


Augſburg in Germany, that on the rk d. | 
and that on the ſecond in 1683. nd that of [0 
That the Targum of Onkelos on the law, t Suro 
nathan on the prophets, are as ancient g . 
time, if not more ancient, is the gener? Tape 
Jews and Chriſtians. As to all the ge" later # 
theſe two, they are certainly of * and 1 
the ſtyle of every one of them is more n and theſ'® 
pure than that of the Jeruſalem Talmud, then 


0 


ful hands, 


1 * ® 5 4% ; 
C 7 A 4 
T AR 


therefore, 
work, PAN 

* { A f t e . | 
Cs > 1 out of the Babyloniſh Talmud, this 


aſter the beginning of the fourth century after 


"oo their date (till lower, and prove them to have 
a my a bes that Talmud, or after the beginning of 


the ſixth century after Chriſt. 


ee the Jews, that they hold them to be of 


1 thority with the original ſacred text; and ſor 
2 2 this opinion, they feign them to be derived 
Fo l e ſame fouptain. The Chaldee paraphraſe of 


Onkelos, they ſay, was delivered in the ſame manner 


with the real law, when God gave the written law unto, 


os at Mount Sinai; and when by bis holy Spirit he 
57 f the prophets the prophetical hooks, he deliver- 
ed ſeverally to them upon each book the 7. argum of Jo- 
nathan at the ſame time. Theſe were delivered by faith- 


prophets, till they came down. to Onkelos and Jonathan, 


who only put them into writing. 


bly to the high opinion, that was entertained of | 

len mer were read every Sabbath-day in their ſyna- | 
nes in the ſame manner ag the original ſacred Word | 
itſelf, of which they were verſions: and this uſe of 


them was continued to late times. Whether the Tar- 


gums of Onkelos and Jonathan were received: for this uſe 
10 early as our Saviour's time is not certain; however, 
it ſeems, that theſe or ſome others were uſed for the in- 
ſtruction of the people, and were read among them in | 
private as well as in public. Theſe Targums are of great 


ule for the better underſtanding not only of the Old Teſ- 


tament, on which they are written, but alſo of the New. 
As to the Old Teſtament they ſerve to vindicate the ge- 
nuineneſs of the preſent Hebrew text by proving it to be 
the ſame that was in, uſe, when theſe Targums were 
made, contrary. to the opinion of thoſe Who think the 
Jews cocrupted it after our Saviour's time. They help 
do explain many words and phraſes in the Hebrew origi- | 


nal, and they hand down to us many of the ancient cuſ- 


toms of the Jews. And ſome of theſe, with the phra- | 
Teologies, idioms, and peculiar forms of ſpeech, which | 
ve find in them, do in many inſtances help as much for | 
the better illuſtration aud better underſtanding of the | 
Ney Teſtament as of the Old: the Jeruſalem Chaldee | 
dialect, in which there are written, being, the yulgar lan- 


guage of the Jews in our Saviour's time. They alſo 
very much ſerve the Chriſtian, cauſe againſt the Jews by 


- interpreting many of the prophecies of the Meſſiah in 


the Old Teſtament, in the ſame manner as the Chriſtians 
do. Many inſtances. are produced to this purpoſe by Dr. 


Prideaux in his Connect. of the Hiſt. of the Old and I 


Sem Jello well bee me 727% er 
Theſe Targums are publiſhed to the beſt advantage in the 


ſecond edition of the. great Hebrew Bible ſet forth at Ba- | 


fil by Buxtorf the father, anno 1610, for he has rectified 


the Chaldee text, and reformed the vowel. pointings in | 


it: the Targums having at firſt been written without 


Towel points, which were afterwards added very errone- 
. ouſly by ſome  —— 5 1 


m many parts of America. 


[tis an oblong fiſh, with a ſtraight back, and a belly ſome- | 
what hanging down; its under jaw is longer than its up- 
tecth are extremely ſharp ; among theſe are | 
duo longer than the reſt in the middle of the under jaw, 
and four ſuch in the upper; its ſcales are large, its | 

ry brown, and its belly and ſides whitiſh. It is a well- | 

1 ed fiſh, but full of bones. Marcgrave. +» 
akk, or Takirg, book of rates; a table or catalogue, | 


per, and 1ts 


7 uſually in alphabetical order, containing the names 
freral kinds of merchandize, with the duties or cuſ- 


os to be paid for the ſame, as ſertled by authority, and | 
ſeveral Princes and ſtates, that | 


reed on between the 
0 commerce together | 
ſome oth in Botany, a name by which Avicenna, and 
u, Her authors, have called the trifolium bitumino- 
Wh WN. 1 trefoill. 5 
"ann, in Commerce, a monc 5 TP 
eh, and 18 Ns a money of account at Naples, Si- 
vorth twenty gra; Aw and at Malta. it is reckoned 
+ WCIY grains ich: 
lan, in Orne » Which amount to the ſame value. 
ny others to the CITRINELLAz a bird 
, by Tote and kept in cages for its. beauty and 
£4 . 7 * $543 4 5 
People Ade Bi Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
which i © Ehilippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of lapwing 
mmon on the ſea-ſhores, and runs remark- 


to n the many names given by the chemiſts ö 
Vor. W. Ne z 58. 1 


have been written after the compoſure of that, 


he Talmudic fables with which they 


f Onkelos and Jonathan are in ſuch great 


the firſt from Moſes, and. the other from the | 


ts value at Naples is eſtimated at 


» A name given by the French, and 


p + 


1 


T 


4 


T 
'T 


| 


_ decks. 15 
The term is alſo uſed in deriſion for a perſon bred at ſea, 


1 4 * 
8 2 # : 
” — 4 7 
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thing, eſpecially of a metal. K N 
Gold and filver, when farniſbed, reſume. their bright- 


CEO ETON RETAIN WCC TR 0 By 
| TARNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre of any 


neſs, by ſetting them over the fire, in certain leys. 


Copper, pewter, &c. that are tarniſbed, recover: their 
luſtre with tripoli and pot-aſſes. 7 
AROATAIHETOOMDO is the name of one of the two 
firſt or ſupreme deities at Otaheite: the other, who is 
ſuppoſed to have been a rock, is called Tepapa. Theſe 
produced a fon called Tune, to whom their prayers are 


E addreſſed, and who is ſuppoſed to intereſt him- 


ſelf in the affairs of mankind ; and a daughter called Te/- 


loꝛomatatayo, the Tear, from whom proceed the months and 
days. From the two firſt beings they ſuppoſe alſo to 
have ſprung an inferior race of deities called EaTuas. 
Hawkeſworth's Voy. vol. ii. p. 238. 1 


TARPAULIN, or TarrawLiNG, is a piece of canvaſs, 
well pitched and tarred over, to cover the hatchways of 


a ſlup at ſea, in order to prevent the penetration of the 


* 


rain or ſea-water, which may occaſionally-ruſh over the 


and educated in the mariner's art. We alſo, of late, uſe 
it to expreſs a painted floor- cloth. | 151 

ARPEIAN, Taxrlus, in Antiquity, an epithet given to 
a rock in ancient Rome, of conſiderable height; whence, 


by the law of the Twelve Tables, thoſe guilty. of certain 


crimes were precipitated. It was on this rock that the 
apitol was built. | 5 5 

The Tarpeian rock might formerly be ſteep, enough on 

one fide to break a man's neck; but it could nevet, have 


been of that ſurpriſing height, mentioned by ſome writers, 


if any judgment can be formed from its. appearance at 
8 See Burnet's Letters, p. 238, and Miſlon's N. 
Voyage, p. 103. | | 


It took its name from a veſtal, called Tarpeia, who be- | 


trayed the Capitol, whereof her father was governor; to 
the Sabines; on condition they would give her all they 


| bore on their left arms, meaning their bracelets. But, 


inſtead of bracelets, they threw their bucklers (which 


were likewiſe borne on their left arm) upon her head, 


and cruſhed her to death. 


Others aſcribe the delivery of | the Capitol to her father, 
Spurius Tarpeius; and add, that he was precipitated 


down this rock by Romulus's order, and that this hence- 
forward became the puniſhment of all criminals of the 


ARPEIAN Games, Ludi TARPEII, were games inſtituted | 
by Romulus in honour of Jupiter Feretrius; and called 


alſo Capitolini ludi. See CAPITOLINE. 5 
ARRACE, TaRR ASS, TERRACE, or TERRass, a coarſe 
ſort of plaſter, or mortar, durable in the wet, and chiefly 


uſed to line baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs _ 


of water. a 


That which is called the Dutch terra/s, is made of a ſoft 


rock ſtone, found near Collen, upon the lower part of 
the Rhine; it is burnt like lime, and afterwards reduced 
to powder by means of mills : from thence it is brought 


to Holland in great quantities, where it has acquired the 
name of Dutch zcrraſs. It is of a greyiſh colour when 


it is not mixt, which is very ſeldom the caſe: becauſe. it 
is very dear, and the demand for it in aquatic works 


1757 great. It is ſaid that in ſome parts of England there 
is found a ſoft. ſtone, reſembling that of Dutch zerra/s, 

and which might ſerve as well in aquatic works. Mul- 
er's Syſt Math. vol. iv. p. 111. 


* 


An artificial zerra/5, reſembling the true, may be formed 
of two parts. of lime, and one part of. plaſter of Paris, 


well beaten together and uſed immediately. There is 
another ſort of zcrrafſs, uſed for coarſer uſes, which is 
ſometimes called 71/5 terraſs, formed of one part lime, 
and two parts of well-ſiſted coal aſhes, thoroughly mixed 


by being well beaten together. Handm. to the Arts, 
vol. ii. P. 22 IE 5 . 
ARRAGON, a name ſometimes given to souTHERN/ 
W 00D. | | 3 
ARROCK, in Ornithology, the name of a ſea-fowl of the 


larus or gull-kind, and diſtinguiſhed by authors by the 
name of the larus cinereus Bellonii; and called by Lin- 


nzus the larus tridadty/ns. 


It is of the ſize of the common pigeon, and is not much 


unlike it in ſhape, except that the head is larger and 
thicker. ' The bill is black, ſhort, thick, and ſtrong ; 
the throat, neck, and undet-ſide are white; near each 
ear, and under the throat is a black ſpot; on the hind 
part of the neck is a black creſcent, with the horns point- 
ing to the throat. 15 ha 135 
Its great diſtinction, however, from all the other birds 


of the gull-kind, is, that it has no hinder toe, but in 


lieu of it a ſmall protuberance. It is very common on 
the coaſts of Cornwal, and ſome other of the Engliſh 
ſhores. Ray and Pennant. | 
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 TARSUS, rasse, in Anatomy, is what we vulgatly call 


—— 


Taxsus luxated, bones of the. If any of the ſmall bones in 
the foot, the tar/us or metatarſus, happen to be luxated | 


from which the cilia gr hairs ariſe. 


TARSI, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome | 
authors have called the root of the cyperus eſculentus, or 
ſweet cyeERVs of the ſhops, and by which ir is, in ſome 
places, uſually called by the druggiſts. See AVELLAN-. 
- DA and HaBHazzIs | 
'TARSO, in the Gy Trade, a ſort of white ſtone found 
in many rivers of Italy, and other places; and uſed in- 
ſtead of ſand for the fineſt cryſtal-glaſs, being firſt burnr, 
and calcined with the ſalt of the polverine into frit. Ne- 
res Art of Glaſs, p. 7. | | 
Neri calls this ſtone a kind of white marble z and adds a 
general rule, that all ſtones that will ſtrike fire with 
ſteel, are fit to vitrify; and thoſe that will not ſtrike 
fire with ſteel, will never vitrify. 
The criteria or determinate characters of foſſils were not 
Aut all fixed in this author's time, otherwiſe he had not 
called this lone a kind of marble ; ſince his own general 
rule of trying ſtones by ſteel is, though liable to a few 
exceptions, a very good one; and, according to that, 
this tarſo could be of no affinity to marble ; for marble 
will not ſtrike fire with ſteel, nor ever be converted into 
laſs. = 55 5 
"The tarſo, therefore, of this and other authors, could be 
nothing of the marble-kind; but is truly a cryſtalline 
matter debaſed by an admixture of white earth, and 
found in form of ſmall pebbles of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, 
or pale reddiſh colour; and this is common in all the 
gravel-pits of England, and in the beds of ſome of our 
rivers; and might be uſed with great advantage by our 
plaſs-makers, if they knew it was fo eaſily to be had. 
On comparing theſe ſtones of ours, with the cuogoli, 
or tarſo of the foreign glaſs-makers, there is no difference 
diſtinguiſhable to the eye, nor will the niceſt experi- 
ments by the fire, acid menſtrua, &c. ſhew the leaſt diſ- 
tinction between them. We are not to wonder, how- 
ever, that the glaſs-makers did not hitherto diſtinguiſh 
this to be the true cuogoli, or tarſo, ſince the characters 
of foſſils have been hitherto ſo little aſcertained, that the 
beſt and lateſt author on theſe ſubjects, Dr. Woodward, 
ſo far miſtook the ſtrufture of this ſtone, as to call it a 
ſparry pebble. It is certain that ſpar could never have 


any thing to do with glaſs-making z but this ſtone has | 


no ſpar in its compoſition. 


the in/tep; being the beginning of the foot, or the ſpace 
between the ancle and the body of the foot, which is 
called metatarſus. | N 
The tar/us anſwers to the wriſt of the hand. It conſiſts 
of ſeven bones: the firſt whereof is called a8TRAGA- 
tus, and by the Latins talus, and os Baliſtæ. 85 
The ſecond is called the calx, or calcar pedis, or calca- 
num, or os calcis; the third NAVICULARE, and by the 
Greeks SCAPHOIDES ; the fourth, fifth, and ſixth, are 
generally called innominata, but by Fallopius, from their 
figure, CUNEIFORMIA; laſtly, the ſeventh, the cu- 
„ av oes e 
The ligaments by which the bones of the tarſus are con- 
neQed with each other, are ſhort, flat, of different breadths, 
and run from one bone to another in various directions. 
They are all ſuperficial except one, by which the aſtra- 
lagus is tied to the os calcis, and for the moſt part are 
either ſuperior or inferior; the lateral ligaments being | 
very few in number. The marrow of all the tarſal bones 


is diſperſed in molecule, becauſe their internal ſtruc- 


ture is ſpungy. Winſlow's Anat. vol. i. p. 133 


by ſome external violence, the ligaments with the adja- 
cent nerves and tendons, are generally ſo affected as to 


excite not only the moſt acute pains, but alſo violent in- 
flammations and convulſions, and even death itſelf has, 
been known to be the conſequence of accidents of this | 


kind, unleſs the bones be ſpeedily replaced, The ſoot is 
for this purpoſe to be extended on an even table, and the 
| ſurgeon is to replace the diſlocated bones with the preſ- 
{ure of the palms of his hands, adjuſting them alſo with 
his fingers, where need requires. Compreſſes dipped in 
warm ſpirit of wine are then to be laid on the part, and 

| bath. theſe and the reduced bones ſecured in their places, 
by means of the proper bandages; the patient is then to 
acquired t ſtrength. Heiſter. 
Tansus is alſo a name ßwen by ſome anatomiſts to the 
cartilages which terminate thè palpebræ, or eye- lids; and 


de enjoined to remain in bed till the new-ſet bones have | 


They are exceedingl thin and fine, which makes them 
light and flexible, "Mir form is ſemicircuiar : that of 


the upper eye-lid is ſomewhat longer than that of the 


under: they ſerve alike to cloſe the eyes. 
 TARTAN, in Sea Language, a ſmall coaſting veſſel navi- 


_ cryſtals more than any other body; 
- brightneſs proves, that it had ſome ſhare in their for. 


_ tartar, with the heat of 509 of Fahrenheit's thermometer; 


| gated in the Mediterranean ſea, and having only one 


3 


| — 


fortune. 


TARTAR, Tax TAnUs, of TAR TIR 


The formation of the cryſtals of this 12774 


fo that the ſalt has time to come to its conſiſtence, which 


of good tartar of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, 


luble in water, being ſcarcely affected by it in the cold, 
moſt as ſoon as the boiling ceaſes : if the quantity of wi | 


with due care, through a woollen itrainer, or a filtre, 
The uſual method of refining tartar is this: take two 


as it heats; finally ſtrain it and ſet it in a cool place for 


cream, conlilt> in boi : 
| trating this water, and in allowing t 


TAR 


maſt and a bowſprit, the principal fail; wie: 
ly large, being extended a Rs wg is extreme. 
hen tartaus put up à ſquare fail, it js called « fait 
al of 


acid concrete ſalt which riſes from wing a 
N Eh _ —— to the top and oe 
calks, forms a cruſt, whi | 0 

1 1 it, which hardens to the conliſtence os 
Its goodneſs rather depends on the | | 
fermentations, which [ West pong . 
ſame caſk for ſeveral years makes, than N n the 
climate where the wine is produced, * the fol a 
The ſweet wines afford always leſs tartar than the gh 
ones, and it is alfo leſs valuable. The tartar i © ſharp 
wine is better than that of any other; and 5, etl 
thoſe wines which have the moſt beid in cher Sener], 
the greateſt quantity of tartar, and that in Win 
cryſtals. It is objected by ſome to this ſyſtem Ri apeſt 
gar affords no tartar; but this is eaſily anſwere F 1 vine 
erving, that the wine, from which vinegar iy mag y ob- 
ps 8 its tartar. e W 

ſide the uſual way in which tartar is | | 

is a very remarkable account in the Gl gr I 
demy of Sciences at Paris, an. 1737, of its ling ke 
found in a more than ordinary beautiful ſtate on if * 
ſkull; the diſcovery was owing to accident, and wap 
found that there had been lees of wine in the y Nay 
which the ſkull had been laid ten days in ſoak, TER 
while the ſides of the veſſel had none contreied wb 
ſhews that the ſkull had a diſpoſition for receiving th 


and their peculiar 


of repented 
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mation. 
Tartar is either white, or red, according to the colour of 
the wine from which it is produced. That brought from 
Germany is the belt, as being taken out of thoſe mon. 
ſtrous tuns, ſome whereof hold a thouſand pipes of wine, 


is one of the chief qualities to be regarded in tartar. 
'That of Montpelier is the next is 60 thei 10 
Lyons, Paris, &c. | e 8 

I hite tartar is preferred to red, and is really better; 2; 
containing leſs of the droſſy or earthy part: though both 
kinds, when purified, are exactly the fame. The marks 


brilliant, and but little earthy. 5 
According to Mr. Spielman's experiment, an ounce of 
diſtilled water can diſſolve only three grains of cream of 


this ſalt is one of thoſe which are moſt difficulty diflo 


requiring ten or twelye times its own weight, when al⸗ 
ſiſted by a boiling heat. From the ſaturated ſolution pro- 
duced by a boiling heat, the tartar begins to ſeparate al- 


ter is greater, as about twenty times the bly 1 of the 
ſalt, it continues long enough ſuſpended to be paſſed, 


pounds of common white tartar reduced to powder, and 
put it into five gallons of fair water; put it over the fire 
to boil, and in the mean time beat up the whites of two 
or three eggs, mix theſe among the liquor, and fkim It 


two days, at the end of which time a quantity of whitiſh 
cryſtals will be found ſticking to the ſides of the veſſel, 
This is a very troubleſome and inconvenient procels, the 
tartar requiring ſo very large a quantity of water to dil- 
ſolve it; and the operation muſt alſo be repeated * 
than once, to make the cryſtals ſine. Veſſels of _ 
cannot be employed, becauſe the tartar would corroie 
chem; and earthen ones of ſize to make large quits 
are not eaſily procured. In many arts the crude 
particularly the purer ſort of white /artar, obtained 170 
Rheniſh wine, does as well as the refined ; but in wy 
other occaſions none but the refined can be re 5 
were therefore much to be withed, that we ba 45 
into a method of refining it here as they do in Ir 
Shaw's Lectures, p. 186. bend 
The purification of tartar at Montpelier, en in 
our ſhops are e ſupplied both 2 1 
1 ure ' 
ing tartar in po EO wit ' 
- depoſit by cold. By this firſt operation, 8 
urities which adhere ſliglitly to the tartar are 
ber the cryſtals obtained by this operation * 
and charged with an oily matter extraneo , 
tar. From this matter the tartar is puriec "ond fl 


it in water, in which clay 1s diffuſed. 7 tration 


in an open fire, till they have done ſmoaking, and is of a 


TAR 


„ 444 eryſtallization, very pure and white cryſtals 
abe Mee gen fa e bre 


{mall and ill-naped. This cryſtallization is partly 
are 


performer nales by evapotation forms a ſaline cruſt, 


part u. the ſurface of the liquor, called cream 
of 5 e part which cryſtallizes by cold forms 


1 il irregular cryſtals, called cry/tals of tartar : but both | 
m 


hended under, the general name of cream of 


ure comp. h is alſo uſec at large to ſignify purified 


111 in the diſſolving of tartar is had from 
Tg noone pot-aſhes, or fu of tartar ; and if 
mien de here too great, it may be taken off by a 
1 uantity of oil of vitriol. But where a very pure 
proper equted, the beſt method of obtaining it is to 
Fave the common cryſtals or cream of zartar in 
— made highly acid with oil of vitriol. For this 
(lution after a proper evaporation, will afford perfealy 
30 cryſtals of tartar, no way participating of the oil 


of vitr iol. 


The glaſs-men are ver fond of a preparation, which | 


they call burnt tartar. This is no more than the large 
Jumps of red tartar, burnt or calcined in earthen pans 


blackiſh purpls colour. Neri's Art of Glaſs, p. 69. 


Tarte, diflolved in water, efferveſces with fixt alkaline | 
falls, and faturates of the vegetable alkalies near one | 
third its own weight. The compound ſalt, reſulting | 
-om their union, is a neutral one, more purgative than | 


ar itſelf, and far eaſier of ſolution, whence its 
ame old TARTAR: Ofthe mineral fixt alkali or ſoda, | 
this acid ſaturates, according to the faculty of Paris, 
four-fifths its own weight. Eight drams of the neutral | 
ſalt, reſulting ſrom this coalition, are reckoned by ſome 
to be equivalent, in cathartic power, to ſix of the ſoluble 
zrtar, See RUPELLENSIS ſal. EY 
Tartar forms likewiſe ſoluble compounds with all the | 
abſorbent earths, and with ſome metallic bodies, but 


with theſe laſt it is with difficulty made to ſatiate itſelf | 


completely; for after long boiling, a very conſiderable} 


part of the tartar ſeparates on cryſtallization unchanged. | 


If any of theſe combinations of tartar, with alkalies, | 
with earths, or with metals, be diſſolved in water, and 

any other acid added, the pure fartar ſeparates and ſub- 

ſides, as acid and as difficult of ſolution, as at firſt; the / 
ſubſtance that was combined with it being abſorbed by 
the acid ſuperadded. As the acids of the vegetable king- 
dom, whether native or fermented, vinegar, lemon Juice, 
dec. have this effect of diſuniting tartar from all the | 
bodies that are combinable with it, equally with thoſe of 
the mineral kingdom ; it follows, that the tartareous 
acid is of a kind eſſentially different from all the other 


known vegetable ones, and that no acid, unleſs it be 


tartor itſelf, can be joined in preſcription to the tartarum 


folubile, the ſel de ſeignette, or the combinations of tartar | 


with earths or metals, JV 
Tartar is in a great meaſure decompoſed, and totall 


changed by the action of fire. If cream of tartar be dif- | 


tilled in a retort with a naked fire, a little phlegm 
will firſt riſe with a gentle heat. When the fire is gra- 


«ally increaſed, which muſt be done very cautiouſly, on | 


account of the prodigious quantity of air that is diſen- 
gged during this diſtillation, an acid ariſes in form of 
wiite vapours, which are accompanied with an oil, at 


fiſt thin, but aſterwards more and more coloured, and | 
mpyreumatic. In the retort there remains a coal, | 
rongly alkaline, equal in weight to two-thirds of the | 


tartar employed. Mr. Spielman thinks, that acids are 
changed into alkalies by the ſubſtraction of a part of their 


the conſtituent parts of tartar appear to ſavour this ſub- 
muon of the watery principle by the action of fire. 
t has been generally believed, that the alkali of tartar, 
— of other vegetable ſubſtances, is merely the effect of 
who rms employed in the preparation of the alkali. 
rey nces previous to their combuſtion, and ſhews 
= = alkali may be ſeparated from tartar, by 
3 acids, without combuſtion. He diſſolved a 
—7 cream of tartar in two gros (each gros being 

ne; 50 troy grains) of ſpirit of nitre; and from the 
— yu was clear and tranſparent, he obtained 
rags lalt-petre ; and by digeſting, with a very 
mine 2 mixtures of powdered cream of tartar with 
e vitriolic acids, he obtained a regenerated 
dlm are e a vitriolated tartar, As theſe neutral 

— to conſiſt of their reſpeQive acids, unit- 
dich rag received the alkali from the tartar, with 
| "+ acids were mixed, and conſequently that this 


evaporation, and partly by cold. The 


1784, and Chem. Dict. Eng. ed. . 
Cream of TARTAR, cremor tartaris See CR RAM of Tartar, 


ing, for three or four weeks. 


aJneous principle; and the nature and proportion of | 


ae fubta argraaf contends, that it exiſts in ſuch veget- | 


vegetable fixed alkali, it is evident they | 


TAR 


alkali exiſts in vegetable ſubſtances indepetdently of 


combuſtion. „„ ; e 

The medical characters of pure tartar are its acidity 
and laxative power. In doſes of half a dram or a dram, 
it is a mild cooling aperient: two or three drams gently 
looſen the belly; and ſix or eight prove moderately ca- 
thartic. 1 N 45 | 
Tartar is of conſiderable uſe among the dyers, as it ſerves 
to diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. 
See, on this article, Lewis's Mat. Med. by Mr. Aikin, 


— 7 


and TART AR ſupra. Cream of tartar has a ſenſibly acid 
taſte ; it reddens the blue colours of vegetables; it may 


| be, ſaturated by uniting with any of thoſe ſubſtances 


which are capable of forming with acids neutral ſalts ; 
and it may be afterwards ſeparated from theſe ſubſtances, 
and recover its former appearance. Whence it may be 
inferred that this ſalt, which is concrete and cryſtalli- 
zable, on account of a portion of earth and oil, with 
which it is intimately combined, is an acid. But by the 
analyſis of Mr. Scheele, in the Swediſh tranſactions, 
Part iii. for 1770, it appears, that. cream of tartar is 
not a pure acid, but a compound falt, containing the 
fixed vegetable alkali, united with a ſuperabundance of 
the tartateous acid; and, therefore, it differs from ſo- 
luble tartar, only in the proportion of acid which it con- 
tains. The difficult ſolubility of cream of tartar bein 

an objection to its medical ule, ſome experiments were 
made by Dr. Peter Jonas Berg, for rendering it more 
ſoluble by certain additions, without altering its medi- 
cinal qualities. Borax was found to anſwer beſt for this 


purpoſe: To four parts of cream of tartar one of bo- 
rax was added, Theſe were diſſolved in a ſufficient 


quantity of water, and the liquor ſtrained : about a fix- 


teenth part of impurities was left bebind. The pure 


ſolution evaporated yielded an acid, and extremely ſo- 
luble white ſalt. Nova AQ. Phyſ. Med. Acad. Czi. 


Leop. Carol. Nat. Curioſ. tom. iv. | 
Cream of tartar is reputed a great ſweetener of the blood; 


for which ſome take it in whey or water-gruel in the 


ſpring-time, to the quantity of half an ounce every morn- 


Its operation is by ſtool; and, by its ſaline particles, 


pretty much alſo by urine.—lt is generally mixed with 
lenitive electaries, and other gentle cathartics, in neph- 
ritic and anti-venereal cafes, where it often proves fer- 


viceable. 


ARTAR, cryſtals of. See CursTaALs and TarTar 


TARTAR, emetic, or /libiated, is formed of the acid of 


tartar, combined with the metallic part of antimony, 


when this is half deprived of its phlogiſton. This is 

the beſt and the moſt uſed of all the emetic preparations of 
antimony, becauſe the metallic part of this mineral, 

which gives the emetic quality, is in a faline ſtate, and 


is perfectly ſoluble in water: and on this account it is 
juſtly ſubſtituted for the golden ſulphur, for the tegulus, 
for the liver and glaſs of antimony, and for the powder 


of algaroth; a conſiderable diverſity, however, has oc- 
_ curred in the method of preparing it, probably from 
want of conſidering, that the emetic quality of this pre- 
paration proceeds from the metallic earth being difſolved 

by the acid of tartar, and forming with it a kind of fo- 

luble tertar, a true neutral ſalt, no leſs capable of a very 
exact ſolution than the vegetable ſalt, the ſalt of ſeignette, 
and all the other ſoluble zartars. By conſidering this 
| ſaturation as a fixed point, there may be produced only 


one kind of emetic tartar, always equally ſtrong. 


See a detail of Mr. Geoffroy's experiments on this ſub- 
ject, in Mem. Acad. Par. for 1734. M. Beaume directs 
It to be prepared by mixing together equal parts of cream 


of tartar, and of porphyriſed glaſs of antimony, or 


rather a larger quantity of the latter ingredient. This 
mixture is to be thrown gradually into boiling water; 
and the boiling muſt be continued gently; till there is no 


efferveſcence, and till the cream of tartar be entirely ſa- 
turated. The liquor is to be filtrated ; and when it is 
cooled, there will be formed in it fine cryſtals, in the 
form of pyramids with triangular baſes, which are a 
ſoluble rartar perfectly ſaturated with glaſs of antimony. 


Theſe are tranſparent, while moiſt z but by expoſure o 


a dry air, they loſe a part of the water of their eryſtal- 


lization, and become opake and white. Emetic tur tar, 


thus prepared, very well produces an emetic effect when 
taken from a grain to two and a half, or three, accordin 

to the conſlitution of the patient. The reſult of M. 
Beaume's experiments on the manner and duraton of 
boiling this preparation is, that veſſels of iron and copper 
ought to be avoided, and thoſe of filver or glaſs uied, 
becauſc in theſe it may be boiled for any length of 


time, 
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FT aAxxrAR Toliated, is a preparation of Tartar with diſtilled 


T AR 


Une, without Being decompofed 4 and that as the in- 


tention of the operation is to perfectly ſaturate the cream 
df turtar; the boiling muſt be continued till this fa- 
turation be effected, which requires # long time; when 
the glaſs of antimony is groſsly pounded, but a much 
mhorter time, when it is well porphyriſed. The author 
bf the Chemical Dictionary obſerves, that we are not cer- 
«tain, that the emetic tartar, prepared by ſaturatirig tartar 
with-glafs of antimony, bas always an uniform and con- 
Kant ometic power. And, therefore, he fecommends 
the powder of algaroth, or mercury of life, Which, how- 
eser dangetous in itſelf, may be rendered ſafe; by 
waſhing it with a little fixed alkali, which will ſeparate 
all that marine acid that communicates to it à certain 
degree of cauftic quality. 'Fhe powder thus waſhed; he 
Jays, is altogether ſoluble by cream of tartar, and tonvert- 
üble into a' ſoluble emetic tartar, per fectij neutral; by 
- boiling it, and faturating it with cream of tartar, and | 


treating it in the manner above directed, for the ptepa- 


tation of emetie tartar with glaſs of antimony. | The 
powder of algaroth; thus prepared, is 4 cali: of anti- 


mony conſtantly of the fame degree of emetie ſtrength. 


It is emetic, becauſe the regulus of antimony firſt diſ- 
ſolved by marine acid, and afterwards ſeparated from 
that acid, retains the quantity of phlogiſton that is de- 
ceſſary to give an emetic quality to the calx of anti- 


mony: but the quantity of phlogiſton which it retains; | 


and, therefore its emetic power, muſt be always the 


fame; for the marine acid of the corroſive ſublimate, 
- which afterwards becomes the acid of the butter of an- 
timony, is always tlie ſame in quantity, and in its de- 


grees of concentration and of activity; conſequently 


— 


much preferable to glaſs of antimony, which contains | 
fometimes more, and ſometimes Jeſs phlogiſton. Dit: | 
Chem. Eng. ed. art. Tartar Emetic. ee ee. 
The college of London, for the preparation of this anti- 
monial emetic, directs half eng of crocus of anti- 
mon (reduced to a ſubtle powder, and boiled and waſh- 
- ed with water till it becomes perfectly inſipid) to be 


boiled with an equal quantity of cryſtals of ar tay, in | 


three pints of water, for half an hour; the liquor to be | 
filtered, and, after due evaporation, ſet by to cryſtallize. 
The Edinburgh college orders ſix ounces either of the 
waſhed crocus, or powdered glaſs, and four of cream of 


- tartar, to be boiled in four quarts of water for fix hours; |TarTaR, ſoluble. The proceſs for making foluble tartar, 


the liquor, when cooled, to be filtered, and either cry- 
ſtallized or evaporated to dryneſs. CNN £7 

The total evaporation of the fluid appears to be the beſt | 
way of ſecuring uniformity of ſtrength to the medicine; 


and the folubility of the compound affords one of the | 
beſt means for eftimating its ſtrength, or-the degree of | 


its impregnation with the antimony. , 
Dr. Saunders relates, that an ounce of cold water, about 
the middle temperature of the air, diſſolved, of ſome of 
the common emetic tartars of the ſhop, not thirty-two | 

grains, or one-fifteenth of its own weight: whereas of 
a well ſaturated fort, which he had himſelf prepared by 

long boiling, the ſame quantity of water diffolved fifty- | 
two grains, or near one ninth of its own weight. 
The beſt way, probably, of obtaining a ſaturated and | 
- uniform preparation of this kind, would be to digeſt the | 
common emetic tartar in eight times its weight, or leſs, 
of cold water, and evaporate the filtered yellow ſolution 


to dryneſs; or to continue the boiling of the glaſs of an- 


timony and tartar for twelve hours, or longer, adding | 
water occafionally to keep the tartar always diſſolved, 
and at length to let the water waſte ſo far, as not to ex- 
ceed. eight times the quantity of the tartar employed, 
after which the liquor is to be fuffered to cool, and then 
filtered and evaporated. The doſe of this preparation, 
as an emetic, is from two or three to ſix or eight grains. 
It may be given alſo as an alterative, or diaphoretic, in 
doſes of a quarter of a grain, or half a grain, or more, 
and added, in the quantity of a grain or two, as a ſti- 
mulus to the milder vegetable cathartics. Lewis's Mat, | 
Med. by Aikin. e 


vinegar, which reduces it into white leaves. See TERRA 
foliota. 1550 


TARTAR, of of, is the ſalt of Garter expoſed to the air | 


for ſome days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it 

diſſolve into a fluid; though it is improperly called an 
dil, 2 no more than a diſſolved ſalt. Fe 
Oil of Tartar per deliquium is held the beſt counter- 
poiſon to corroſive ſublimate. ee e 


TARTAR regenerated. When cream of tartar bas been 


made ſoluble by any alkaline ſubſtance whatever, it may 
be reviyed or regenerated into cream of rartar again; 
its acid in this ſtate has diſſolyed the alkaline matter pre- 


tween the molecules or integrant Parts of the 


more than the addition of à new acid, whic 


the calx of antimony, ſeparated from it, muſt always con- 
tain an equal quantity of phlogiſton, and is, therefore, | 


Foliata. 


TARTAR, /alt of,” is made of tarter waſhed, ground, par. 
by pulverizing what remains in the retort after the dil. 


_ toryfire. On the one or the ether of theſe preparations 


heat, till the fixed ſalt be found at the bottom of the 


bo 
any fermentation is raifed; which uſually ceaſes before 


not ſuſceptible of any impreſſion from the wess 


ſented to 11 4nd that has been itſelf attendsti , 
manner as to render it eapable of inſinoating e 1 
Melk be. 


matter of the cream of tartar on th confi 
the ſolubility” of this preparation: and Only eve 
whole of its primitive nature again, there ab the 
| ©$ 0g 
; omg; e b hall f 
the tartar from this alkali; But this mug „ ee 
ſtronger than that naturally in the 7 e 
of nitte, or oil of vitriol, regenerate the ſolub! a pi 
a moment, as being more powerful acids th; 3 
cream of tartar, and therefore taking from it al; 2 
The acid of diſtilled vinegar, which is not 5 
getable acid, but the fame” with that of r/o | 
able to regenerate the ſoluble tartar, It m he al 
wonderful that this ſhould be able to efeck this 2 J 
without any ſuperiority of force; but it js 10'be oh" 
ed, that in the cream of tartar the acid has 4 terretriy 
and- alkaline baſis, which is natardl to it in tin f 
but in the ſtate of ſoluble tartar it takes x new that 
baſis; which is not natural to it: and when we 15 7 
proceſs in this light, it does not appear wonderful. k 
an acid of its own kind ſhould be able to take avs 
from it this artificial atkaline bafis, though it was net wy 
to take from it the natural one. Mem Acad. Par. ” 
This fecond or artificial baſis is different; accord; 15 
the different aKkalies which have been employe 
render the farfar ſoluble; and conſequently the fame 
acid may attach itfelf more to one than to another gf 
thoſe alkalies; and quit them the more or leſs eaſtly; There 
is one kind of ſoluble tartar, however, which is not to he 
regenetated at all; this is that which is made wit 
i CD EIB TAG IE 7 | 
Dr. Huxham fays, he has often experienced the good 
effects of regenerated tartar in the cure of obſtructions of 
the bowels, and for flugeiſk” bhumours, See T3224 


fied, and calcined, by a reverberatory fire; of it is mad: 
lation of tartar, and calcining it as above by a reverbera- 


they pour a great quantity of hot water, to make a ley of 
it; this they filtrate, and evaporate the liquor by a fd. 


veſſcl. This is the pure alkali, or fixed ſalt of tartar, 
is this: take of an alkaline fixed falt, a pound; of water, 


a | op ; and having diſſolved the falt in this water 
ling, throw in cryſtals of tartar in powder as long 2s 


thrice the weight of the alkali is thrown in. Then 
ſtrain the liquor through paper, and after due evapors 
tion ſet it by for the 2 to cryſtallize, or elſe evapo- 
rate the liquor wholly away, that the falt may be let 
dry. 017 0 | 1 , 

This ſalt, by the ackion of the alkali on the acid of , 
being freed from thoſe groſs terreſtrious parts, vill f 
which the cryſtals of tartar, how pure ſoever, remai 4 


{till charged, diſſolves readily, and keeps fuſpended in 5 
cold water. Pemberton's London Diſpenfatory, p. 1, 0 
The ſeveral alkaline falts, that of tartar itſelf, the con. 10 
mon pot-aſhes, borax, &c: all make a very good ſow 5 
tartar; and not only theſe but the common teneltral 
alkalies, whether of the mineral kingdom, 25 chalk or 0 
lime; or of the vegetable, as the aſhes of plants wo _ 
elixiviation; or of the animal, as oylter-ſhells-car t 
ceined or not calcined, and hartſhorn : all theſe pie x r 
a better or worſe /oluble ta#tar; but of theſe | 11 
ſucceeds fo well as the oyſter-ſhell, after it has _—_— ay 
cined; the /eluble tar tar, prepared with this, cots? 15 
greatly lefs than when preptred with falt of tartar. 10 4g 
In wood-aſhes there is always a part, which when wi the 
with water fwims, and is {alpended in it 2 long nine; "4 


and at length fubſides into a kind of ſoſt and my 5 
matter; and another part, which fublides mace? wy 
bottom, and feels rough and harſh. It r | 
theſe ſubſtances alone, which being mixed wi * mit 
tartar, tenders it ſoluble : the other part u. effect; 
with the cream of zartar, or produce r- . 
unleſs reduced to the nature of the firſt, by ref wang ſo 
violent caleinations, and then only 2 bes iht te firl 
altered, the whole never is ſo. It appear? . fire 
portion has been wholly diveſted' of its act fn of (bs 
and thence is become ſuſceptible of the WP! 1 
weakeſt acid; ſuch as is that of the _ natural 


the cream of tartar,” Mem. Acada Pa. 1735 f 


4 


e eee. 


— 
—_ 
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AR 


te different kinds of foluble tartar have alſo their dif- 


| of ſolubility, or different readineſs to run 
ferent m—_ 25 ede. The moſt eaſily ſoluble 
into 2 a. thoſe made with chalk, with lime, and 
of 'all bas 1-aſhesz and that which is moſt difficulty ſo, 
wm lind made with borax; it will at length run how- 
5 and is truly ſoluble tartar. 


LarAx vitriolated, which ſome call mag:/tery of tartar, is 


utra f * 
| 3 che fixed alkali of tartar, or with any other pure 
wit | 


95 6xed alkali. ; ES i 
wet is prepared by pouring vitriolie acid into a ſolu- 
op of vegetable alkali, till no more efferveſcence ap- 


beats, or till the liquor becomes perfectly neutral, which 
_ pears, 


de known by the ordinary trial of ſyrup of violets. 
2 1 filtrated and evaporated, ſmall cryſ- 
i re obtained, the form of which is very inconſtant. 
Varielated zartar is one of the ſalts which cryſtallize bet- 


r by evaporation than by cold. It requires a large 
dude of water to diſſolve it. Its taſte is moderately |-- 


ſaline, and ſomewhat diſagreeable, but not acrid nor 
bur. It decrepitates when heated ſuddenly and ftrong- 
Jy ; it contains only 2 ſmall quantity of the water of 


cryſtallization, by means of which it cannot be liquefied; | 


ne ther can it be fuſed but by a very intenſe heat. Vitrio- 


lated tartar may be decompoſed by nitrous acid in the 
following manner, according to M. Beaume. Equal 


irts of both are put into a matraſs, and heated till the 


falt be diſſolved. From the liquor when cold, true cryſ- | 


als of nitre may be obtained. And according to M. 
Margraaf, vitriolated tartar may, in the ſame method of 
treatment, be decompoſed by marine acid. | 

This ſalt is not of any uſe in the arts, and little uſed in 


| chemiſtry. It is chiefly employed in medicine. Like | 


the other neutral ſalts, with baſes of fixed alkali, it 
is aperitive in ſmall doſes, as a gros, or fifty-nine and 
a half grains, and it is laxative, when taken from {ix 
gros to twelve. Chem. Dict. Eng. ed. 

The chemiſts have ſometimes boaſted of great virtues, in 
what they call the magiſtery of this ſalt; this is the 


earth precipitated in the making of it. It is the opinion 
ol ſome ingenious authors, that all fixed ſalts are pro- 


duced by a blending together of the acid and alkaline 
ſalts, which the plants they are obtained from originally 


contained, with ſome earth. The making of this prepa- 
ration of tartar and vitriol gives great ſtrength to this | 
opinion by means of this magiſtery ; which ſhews, that | 
an earth neceſſary to the cementing a mixture of an acid | 
and an alkali into a neutral ſalt, may exiſt even in one | 
of the principles themſelves, though unſeen by us; and 


that, as in the preſent inſtance, in ſo large a quantity, as 
not only to be ſutſicient for the combining the two vola- 
tile ſubſtances into a fixed one, but even to leave a re- 
mainder of it that was not neceſſary. 5 | 

While the acid of vitriol is poured upon the diſſolved 
falt of tartar, or its oil per deliquium, tor the making of 


this fait, during the great efferveſcence between we acid | 


and the alkali, there is a precipitation made of un earth, 
for the ſeparation of all which great care is to be had to 


earth 18 precipitated not out of the ſpirit of vitriol, but 


” conflict, in which the acid mixes itſelf with the 


vurielated tartar z but it is very wrong to give that name 
1 an earth, which has none of the properties of that or 
ny other ſalt; and they greatly deceive themſelves and 


their patients, who preſcribe it inſtead of the ſalt itſelf. 
Its ſaline taſte 


it poſſeſſed gre 


"c2titious, and the effect only of the fluid in which it 
Fa ere it cannot but have ſome of the ſalts of 
5 hanging about it, when firſt made; but theſe 

/» by repeated waſhings, be carried wholly, off, and 


* magiſtery will then remai | 
ew itſelf to be no ang tha Fong eee 


* Properly called the earth of all fixed ſalts ; and which, 


ougl 5 a 5 

M qr to give the falt of tartar its form as a 

ofa 36 Pip being not neceſſary to it in its new form 

50 prongs is depoſited in the making it imo that 
' remains to be proved by me | 8 

eiperiments, that th p y more numerous 


al wa fiting car e fixed ſalts of plants owe that form 


lle prince: . | : 
caſe, — a fixed maſs; for if this be truly the 


W. 358. eeds no more to the volatilizing them 


| ſalt, compoſed of a vitriolic acid, faturated | 


the degree of ſaturation of the alkali with the acid. | 
This earth afterwards may be ſevered by filtration. This | 


out of the ſalt of tartar; and this experiment ſhews, that | 
this fixed ſalt did originally contain that earth, which, | 
according to the ſyſtem of the formation of fixed ſalts | 
out of volatile ones originally reſiding in plants, muſt ne- | 
cellarily be mixed with them, and which not being able | 
to mix with the acid, is ſeparated and thrown off in 


This earth is what is pompouſly called the magiſtery of 
probably has induced them to think, that | 


at virtues z but this is not innate but ad- 


han that earth which may 


th, combining their two original vo- | 


again, but the diveſting them of this earth. Phil. Tran, 


9 90. | | | 
TARTARHAN, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
ſpirit of tartar, 
TARTARIZATUS chalybs. See Iron. 
TARTARIZING, a term uſed, by ſome writers, for the 
act of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt of tartar. 
"TARTARON, a ſort of fine cloth or ſilk, mentioned in 
the ſtat. 4 Hen. VIII. c. 6. Blount, Cowel. 
TARTARUM rartariſatum, tartariſed tartar, in Chemiſtry, 
the name of a preparation of tartar ; the manner of doin 
which is given by Boerhaave, and 1s as follows: reduce 
ſome of the pureſt white tartar to powder, and boil this 
powder in ten times its weight of water in a large copper- 
veſſel, till it appears perfectly diffolved : let it after this 
continue bolling till the liquor become tolerably tranſpa- 
rent, and of an acid taſte 3 then drop into it from on high 
oil of tartar per deliquium, the liquor being ſtill kept boil- 
ing; upon the falling in of each drop there ariſes a great 
ebullition, occaſioned by the meeting of the acidand alkali. 
Large bubbles appear on this, and in theſe the che- 
miſts have imagined they found the figures of cluſters of 
grapes. | 
The operation is to be patiently continued till there is no 
more efferveſcence made by the falling in of the drops of 
the oil. The acidity of the tartar will be then ſo per- 
fectly ſaturated with its own alkali, that it will appear 
neither acid nor alkaline, but a third ſalt; great caution 
however muſt be uſed in obſerving the true point of ſatu- 
ration, otherwiſe the ſalt willbewhen finiſhed either a little 
acid, or a little alkaline, as the one or the other exceeds. 
The liquor is then to be ſtrained ſeveral times through a 
| flannel, till perfectly clear; it is of a deep browniſh co- 
lour, and brackiſh ſaline taſte, but has no ſcent. If 
this be evaporated to a pellicle, and ſet to cryſtallize, it 
forms a ſalt which is a tartar, eaſily ſoluble in water, 
even when cold; and 1s very properly to be called foluble 
tartar. Boerhaave Chem. part ii. p. 161. Ee 
TARTARUGA, In Zoology, a name by which the Portu- 
gueſe in America call a ſpecies of tortoiſe, known among 
authors by its Braſilian name JUkvcua. | | 
TARTARUS, in Ancient Mythology, is one of the general 
diviſions of the ſubterraneous world, or the place of tor- 
ments. The other two diviſions of Ades, according to 
Virgil, are ExtBus and ELYs1UM. The prince, or 
judge, who preſides over Tartarus, is Rhadamanthus. 
The miſerable inhabitants of this horrid region are of two 
ſorts, viz. the ſouls of ſuch as are tormented, and the in- 
fernal deities, called the Fu RIEs, who attend there either 
to inflict or aggravate their torments. oO 
Virgil diſtinguiſhes thoſe that are tormented in Tartarus 
into two general claſſes; the firſt, of ſuch as have been 
ungrateful or impious towards the gods; and the ſecond, 
of ſuch as have been miſchievous and hurtful among 
men : thoſe of the latter, more particularly, who hated 
their brethren, uſed their parents ill, or cheated their 
dependents; who made no uſe of their riches ; who 
committed inceſt, or diſturbed the marriage union of 
others; thoſe who were rebellious ſubjects, or knaviſh 
ſervants z who were deſpiſers of juſtice, and betrayers 
of their country; and who made and unmade laws, not 
for the good of the public, but only to get money for 
themſelves. All thefe, and the deſpiſers of the gods, of 
whom the rebel giants occupied the chief claſs, Virgil 
places in Tartarus, and in that vaſt abyſs, which was 
the moſt terrible part of this infernal region. 'Fhe-great 
road, that paſſes through Erebus, is repreſented as divided 
into two; of which, the right hand road leads to Ely- 
fium, or the place of the bleſt; and the left hand road 
to Tartarus, or the place of the tormented. Virgil Xn. 
vi. v. 540—549—566—580—607—624. Spence's Po- 


* 


luymetis, p. 259, &c. | 
TARTI lapis, a ſtone mentioned by Ludovicus Dulcis, and 
ſome other authors, and ſaid to be very beautiful, having 
all the colours of the tail of a peacock, and to have many 
medicinal virtues. It was probably ſome ſpecies of agate; 
but the ſhort account given of it will not enable us to gueſs 
what particular kind. Ok | 
TARTON raire, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the heath-ſpurge, or that ſpecies of the thymelza 
which is called /annamunda in the catalogues of the Ma- 
teria Medica. | | | 
TARUM, in Botany, a name given by Pliny to the AGAaL- 
LOCHUM /y'veſtre, a ſpecies of aromatic plants. | 
TASIS, Taoi;, in Rhetoric, is uſed for the continuation of 
a period longer than the breath can bear. Voſſ. Rhet. 
I. iv. p. 66. | 3 
TASCHENMUL, in Qrn:thology, a name given by authors 
to the anas clypeata, a ſpecies of duck, remarkable for 
the breadth of the end of its beak, and called in Engliſh, 
the /hoveler. See Broad-beaked Duck. 
'TASHEL, a ſort of pendant ornament, at the corners of a 


9 cuſhion, 


— rar 


euſhion, or the lik e thing. —Alfo a ſmall ribband of ſilł 
ſewed to a book, to be put between the leaves. 
T asSELS, in a building, theſe pieces of board that lie under 
the ends of the MANTLE-trees. | 
TassEL, or T1ERCELET, is alſo uſed in Falonry for a 
male hawk. mY | | 
TassELs are alſo a kind of hard burrs uſed by clothworkers 
in dreſſing cloth: they are the heads of the manured 
TEAZEL. | 
TASTATURA, in the talian muſic, the whole range of 
keys of organs, harpſichords, &c. 
TASTE, ſavour, a ſenſation, excited in the ſoul by means 


of the organ of tate; viz. the papillæ of the tongue, 
&c. 


Dr. Grew, in a lecture on the diverſity of taſtes, before 


the Royal Society, diſtinguiſhes them into /zmple and 
compound, NG, 
TasTEs, by fimple, he underſtands ſuch as are ſimple 
modes of tafte, although mingled with others in the ſame 
thing: thus the za/te of a pippin is aci-dulcis; of rhu- 
| barb, amar-aſtringent, and therefore compounded, in 
both; but yet in the pippin the acid is one ſimple affe, 


and the ſweet another, as diſtinCt as the bitter and aſtrin- | 


gent are in the rhubarb. 
Two faults, he obſerves, have here been committed: the 
firſt, a defective enumerating of imple za/tes; the ſecond, 
a reckoning them indiſtinctly among ſuch as are com- 
pounded. . of 

Simple taſtes, of which we uſually only reckon fix or ſeven 
ſorts, are at leaſt ſixteen; 1. Bitter, as in wormood ; 
whoſe contrary is, 2. Sweet, as in ſugar. 3. Sour, as in 

vinegar whole contrary is, 4. Salt. 5. Hot, as in cloves; 
to which is oppoſite. 6. Cold, as in ſal prunellæ; for 


we may as properly ſay a cold taſte, as an hot one, ſince | 


there are ſome bodies which do manifeſtly impreſs the 


ſenſe of cold upon the tongue, though not to the touch. 
7. Aromatic: to which is contrary, 8. Nauſeous, or ma- 


lignant. 9. Soft, which are either vapid, as in water, 


ſtarch, whites of eggs, &c. or unctuous, as in oils, fat, | 


&c. 10. Hard, of which he reckons four kinds. 11. Pe- 
netrant, which worketh itſelf into the tongue without 
any pungency ; as is found in the root and leaves of the 
wild cucumber. 12. Stupefacient, as in the root of black 
| hellebore, which, being chewed, and for ſome time 
retained upon the tongue, affects that organ with a 
numbneſs, or paralytic ſtupor. 
galls. and, 14. Pungent, as in ſpirit of ſal armoniac 
which two laſt %s he makes contrary to the unctuous, 
as penetrant and ſtupefacient are contrary to the vapid 
one. | | 
 Tas'rEs, the compound, are very numerous; but we have 
words to expreſs but ſix of them: 1. Auftere, which 
is aſtringent and bitter, as in the green and ſoft ſtones 
of grapes. 2. Acerb, properly ſo called, which is aſtrin- 
gent and acid, as in the juice of unripe grapes. 
3. Acrid, which is pungent and hot. 4. Muriatic, which 


is ſalt and pungent, as in common ſalt. 5. Lixivious, 


which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency and heat. 
6. Nitrous, which is ſaltneſs joined with pungency and 
cold. : 5 | | 


Zale conſtitutes one of the moſt obvious characters of | 


bodies, and much is to be judged from it of the nature 
of many things. Dr. Abercromby, in a treatiſe partly 
written on this ſubject, has carried his obſervations ſo far, 

as to lay down a ſet of rules for the judging of any plant, 


or other body, without knowing what it is, merely from | | 33 
- | The ferns, polypodies, and all that claſs of plants, col- 


its za/te, in regard to its virtues in medicine. ed 
In order to judge of what he expreſsly means by the 


names of the ſeveral 1e, it is proper to add the liſt | 


of them, with ſome of the things to which they are 
applied. | —_ 1 


Plants, fruits, 8c. are either ſour as the common ſorrel, 


harſh as the medlar, auſtere or rough as the quince, ſweet 
as the freſh juice of ripe grapes, fat and oily as the 
ſeſamum, bitter as gentian or the wild cucumber, ſalt as | 
common ſea-ſalt, tart as garlic, or laſtly, inſipid as the 
mowed, or of ſome mixed tajtes, made of two or more of 
theſe. | 


The harſh or acerb things are cold, repelling and bind- | 


ing, hardly concocted, and they may all be known upon 
the tongue by their contraCting or drying it. "The 
auſtere or rough things differ from theſe only in de- 
gree, as being ſomewhat milder in 14e, and weaker in 
virtues, 

'The ſour or acid things are always cooling; but this 
never to exceſs, by reaſon of their penetrating parts ; this | 
taſte is known by a biting on the tongue, but without 
any heat. Sweet things are all nutritive; and, taking 
the word in its proper ſenſe, they only have this quality. 
Their ſweetneſs ariſes from their neither being too hot 
nor too cold upon the tongue. 1 


13. Airingent, as in 


| 


_ theſe, which beſpeaks a volatile ſalt ; and fragranc s 


; es 
that ſtrange fruit, eaten in Ruſſia, and ſome other places 


TASTE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for © 
and diſcernment of the mind. We 


like, have much eſſential ſalt, and a moderate portion of 


ſential ſalt, and a little volatile; ſo bread, prepared ot 


latile (alt. 3 L 
It is to be obſerved here, that fermentation and fire fe- 


Alimy -1ealineſs in corn ſupplies the oil. The goats-beard 


Fat things are moderately hot, ard, on this ac 

all, in ſome degree, moiſten and relax ; Sp" tthey 
obſtruct: they are known from the ſweet thin 7 1 
and, as it were, anointing the tongue, ue, he ling, 
that ſenſe of pleaſure that the others do. * Bing 
Salt things are aſtringent and deterſive; the gy, .... 
they have from their earthy part, the other from their Quality 
Bitter things may be very beneficial to the ee : 
in improper caſes, they may alſo do hurt. The : 
bitters, ſuch as the elaterium, or wild cucumbef "Ent 
burtful, unleſs rendered fafe by other means r 
Tart things are hot, and oſten bad ſor the head: 1 
in heavy and phlegmatic conſtitutions ; they are b 
by their heat in the mouth. | "ou 
Laſtly; inſipid things in general have no peculiar U 
but are cold and watery; they are generally Wut 
the ſtomach, unleſs mixed with hotter and ſpic 10 y 
Abercromb. Nov. Medic. Clavis. 88 
It is obſerved by Sir John Floyer, that the taſte is ſo 

a judge for us, that all the chemical principles in — 
may be diſcovered by it, before their diſtillation,” ay 
watery plants ſhew their phlegm, as well to the if | 
by diſtilling ; and in all dry woods, the teſle Gees 
the earth they contain, as well as a chemical analy, » 
the mucilaginous and gummy 2%, and by the maniſch 
oilineſs in ſome plants, we diſtinguiſh their abounding 
oil as well as by the retort. The ſmell alſo helps G 
greatly in an extemporary judging of plants, and we 
are able to declare upon the ſpot, that all the aromatic 
plants, and all the fœtid ones, contain a large Quanti 
of a volatile oil and falt. By the acrimony and pungency 
we are well aſſured, that there is a volatile (alt in plants; 
and, by the burning taſte of others, we find that there i; 
a corroſive ſalt in them. By a crude rough acidity, we 
diſtinguiſh the tartar or eſſential ſalt of plants to be in 
large quantity; but if the acidity be of a vinous ſmel 
we obſerve that it is of a middle ſtate of digeſtion, an] 
may be called a vinous tartar, and diſtinguiſhed from the 
firſt 3 but if the tartar have a pungent imell, then it is 
evidently a volatile tartar, or an acid acrid tartar, 
The ſweet ta/tes are more numerous in plants, and more 
varied among themſelves than any other kind. Theſe, in 
general, ſhew their oil by thin flimy ſmoothneſs, and 
their tartar is evident in their extracts, as is very plain in 
the common liquorice- juice. | 
The graſs-ſweets, as the common dogs-graſs, and the 


oil; and the ruſh, reed, horfe-tail, and cats-tail, are all 
ſweet and rough; ſome of theſe have more oil, and 
others more acid; and the moſt crude among them hae 
more oil than tartar, The corn- ſweets, as barley, rye, 
wheat, oats, millet, and rice, have much oil and e- 


any of theſe, yields on analyſis oil and eſſential and vo- 


veral'y produce a volatile ſalt, where it was not betore, 
by {utilizing and volatilizing the effential ſalt ; and the 


and ſcorzonera-kind, have the ſame principles as the 
graſſes, much oil and eſſential ſalt. The ſub-acrid ſweets, 
as rampions, campanulas, trachelia, and the like, con- 
tain much oil and eſſential ſalt; but the acrimony in 
theſe plants ſhews that they have allo a volatile falt, and 
that in no ſmall quantity ; though Lemery, and the other 
chemical writers, have not obſerved this. 


tain much oil and eſſential ſalt; but the chemils ö 
general have omitted to mention an acrid principle ina 


obſerved in ſome of the harts-tongues, Which beſpeaks 


a a volatile ſalt alſo, and volatile oil, though hitherto u- origi 
obſerved. | 3 1 but t 
All the leguminous ſlimy ſweets have more oil than tat- thei 
tar ; but all of them have a large quantity of bcth. Beat bong 
peas, and lentils, have alſo a volatile falt, as has 310 whi 


and : 


but by the botani- "uh 


and called /enticula aguatica by ſome 3 


h a longin 
cal writers, tribulus aquaticus; the other name be > » Cate | 
to the common duck-weed. The aromatic on 5 to oy 
ſuch as melilot, have an exalted oil, and volati ue 


The honeyſuckle is ſaid by Lemery, and the er | | Init 
miſts, only to have an eſſential ſalt and oil: but as dee 

is a highly aromatic flavour, and great acrimony 
muſt be alſo a volatile ſalt. her ke 
Theſe are ſome few inſtances, out of a vaſt kr © the 
cited by the author, for the reſt of which wc "© hill 

aper itſelf in Ne 280 of the Tranſactions: 
Kran. Ne 299, p. 1160. See TASTING: ke judgne® 


3 


u ben by reaſoning, after having examined the thing by 


TAS 

| ear every day, of taſte, of good 

4 42 rigor yet * e. 

* e mean by the word : in effect, a goed taſte 
ing be * little elſe but right reaſon, which we 
iſe expreſs by the word Judgment. : | 
a taſte, is to give things their real value, to be 
grows with falſe appearances 3 but, in ſpite of all co- 


Jours, and of every thing that might deceive or amuſe, to 
OuTs, 


be ahnen then ſhould be the ſame thing; and 


i is eaſy to diſcern A difference: the judgment forms 
np as from refleCtion ; the reaſon, on this occaſion, 
2 Ae kind of circuit to arrive at its end; it ſuppoſes 
ee r it draws conſequences, and it judges ; but 
121855 a thorough knowledge of the caſe: fo that 
not 8 050 pronounced, it is ceady to render a reaſon of 
3 len —Tafte obſerves none of theſe formalities ; 
W x it bas time to conſult, it has taken its reſolution: 
po a5 ever an object is preſented to it, the impreſſion 
is made, and the ſentiment formed; and we aſk no more 


of it. As the ear is wounded with an harſh ſound, as the | 


ſmell is ſoothed with an agreeable odour, before ever the 


reaſon have meddled with thoſe objects, to judge of | 


them; ſo the taſte is ſtruck at once, and prevents all re- 


fle&tion. | 8 a 
Reflections may come afterwards to confirm this ta/2e, 


ind diſcover the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; but it | 


was not in its power to wait for them. Frequently, it 
happens not to know them at all; and what pains ſoever 
ve uſe, we cannot diſcover what it was that determined 
it to think as it did. | 3 . 
This conduct is very different from that which the judg- 


ment obſerves in its deciſions ; unleſs we chooſe to ſay, | 


that good taſte is, as it were, A firſt motion, or a kind of 
inſtinct of right reaſon, which hurries us on with rapi- 


dity, and conducts us more ſecurely than all the reaſon- : 
inzs we could uſe, It is a firſt glance of thought, which 


diſcovers to us the nature and relation of things, as it 
were, by intuition. | „„ , 

In effect, taſte and judgment are one and the ſame thing, 
one and the ſame diſpoſition and habitude of the ſoul, 
which we call by different names, according to the diffe- 
rent manners wherein it acts: when it acts by ſenſation, 
by the firſt impreſſion of objects, we call it tate; and 


all the rules of art, &c. we call it judgment : fo that one 
may ſay, taſte is the judgment of nature, and judgment 
15 the tate of reaſon. „ By | 
Grd tafte, as defined by Madem. Scudery and Madem. 


Dacier, in an expreſs treatiſe of the corruption of taſte, 1s | 


an harmony between the mind, and reaſon; and a 


perſon has more or leſs of this taſe, as that harmony is 
more or leſs juſt. | | N | 


One might, perhaps, improve on this hint, and ſay, [- 
| that good taſte is nothing elſe but a certain ratio or re- 


ſation between the mind, and the objects preſented to it. | 
Right reaſon cannot but be moved and affected with 


things conformably thereto, and wounded by thoſe con- | 
trary; there is, then, a kind of ſympathy, which unites 


them as ſoon as ever they meet; and at their union, 
their good underſtandings diſcover each other. —Make a 


ine diſcourſe ; uſe only the richeſt and nobleſt expreſ- | 
ons; if they contain an unhappy thought, or an inco- | 


herent reaſoning, that thought, this reaſoning, will im- 


mediately be felt by a perſon of ae: and the antipathy | 


vill new itſelf by a movement of averſion, as ſudden, as 
uvely, and as natural, as that which nature inſpires us 
withal for toads or ſpiders 3 | 


. Gerard, in his „ e and elaborate Eſſay on 


Tote, oblerves, that a fine taſle is neither wholly the gift 
nature, nor wholly the effect of art. It derives its 
= rom certain powers natural to the human mind, 
iS e be aſſiſted by culture, in order to attain 
N . Taſte, according to this writer, 
_ chiefly in the improvement of thoſe principles, 
= ae commonly called the powers of imagination, 

ae conſideted by modern philoſophers as internal 


" reliex ſenſes, ſupplyi ; . 
Cate perceptions pplying us with finer and more deli- 


10 Our external 
ae the ſenſes 
Witation, of h 725 i 

7 armon 
one of th y, of ridicule, and of virtue. Any 


£ internal ſen * . - = 4 
wn, forms 2 ſes, exiſting in vigour and perfec 


"FOR Particular branch of ta/te, and enables a 
m . 
af Be in ſome one ſubject of art or genius; but 
lite h 5 mult at once be vigorous, in order to conſti- 
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or delicacy of paſſion, as fits a man for being eaſily 


than any which can be properly referred | 
organs. The fimple principles of ta/te| 
of novelty, of ſublimity, of beauty, of | 


and this is ſuch a ſenſibility of | 
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moved, and for readily catching as by infection any 


paſſion that a work is fitted to excite. Moreover, the 
moſt complete union of the internal ſenſes is not of itſelf 
ſufficient to form good taſe, even though they be at- 
tended with the greateſt delicacy of paſſion. They 
mult be aided with judgment, the faculty which diſtin- 
guiſhes things different, ſeparates truth from falſhood, 
and compares together objects and their qualities. — 
Good ſenſe is an indiſpenſible ingredient in true ta/te, 
which always implies a quick and accurate perception 
of things as they really are ; and as the poet obſerves, 


Is, though no ſcience, fairly worth the ſeven. 


Taſte, like every other human excellence, is progreſſive 


and improvable: and goodneſs of ale lies in its maturity 


and perfeQtion ; conſiſting, as Dr. Gerard fays, in certain 


excellencies of our original powers of judgment and 
imagination combined. Theſe may be reduced to four, 


viz. ſenſibility, refinement, correctneſs, and the propor- 


tion or comparative adjuſtment of its feparate principles. 
All theſe mult be in a confiderable degree united, in or- 
der to form true taſte. And this excellence of toſte 
ſuppoſes not only culture, but culture judiciouſly ap- 
plied. Want of tate unavoidably ſprings from negli- 


_ gence; falſe taſte from injudicious cultivation. Senſibility 


of taſte, we are told, depends very much on the original 


conſtruction of the mind, and is leſs improvable by uſe 
than any other of the qualities of good ee. Refine- 


ment or elegance of te is chiefly owing to the acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge, and the improvement of judgment. 
Refinement of tale exiſts only, where to an original de- 
licacy of imagination, and natural acuteneſs of judgment, 


is ſuperadded a long and intimate acquaintance with the 


beſt performances of every kind. And as ſenſibility of 


taſte diſpoſes us to be ſtrongly affected with whatever 


beauties or faults we perceive ; and refinement of taſte 
makes us capable of diſcovering both, even when they 
are not obvious; ſo correCtnefs of ee prevents our 


being impoſed upon by falſe appearances, and either ap- 


proving ſhining faults, or condemning chaſte virtues, 


and enables us to aſſign to every quality its due propor- 
tion of merit or demerit : thus diſtinguiſhing the various 
kinds, and meaſuring the different degrees of excellence 
and faultineſs. The laſt finiſhing and complete improve- 
ment of taſte reſults from the due proportion of its ſe- 
veral principles, and the regular adjuſtment of all its 
_ ſentiments, according to their genuine value, ſo that 
none of them may engroſs our minds, and render us in- 
ſenſible to the reſt, This due proportion of the prin- 


ciples of tale preſuppoles the correctneſs of each, and 
includes, beſides, an enlargement and comprehenſion of 


mind. Dr. Gerard has alſo conſidered, how far ta/te 


depends on the imagination, evinced the connection of 
taſte with genius, and the influence of te on criticiſm, 
illuſtrated the objects and the pleaſures of za/te, and 


traced the eſſects of rafte on the character and paſſions. _ 


Taſte he ſays, may be conceived as employing itſelf 
about nature, art, and ſcience, With regard to nature, 


which is the common ſubject of the other two, taſte and 


reaſon are employed in conjunction: as reaſon inveſti- 
gates the laws of nature, 1e alone diſcovers its beau- 
ties. In art, zafe is the ultimate judge, and reaſon but 
its miniſter. Scarce any art is ſo mean, or ſo entirely me- 
chanical, as not to afford ſubjects of ae. But the 
finer arts, which imitate the excellencies of nature, ſup- 


ply it with more proper materials; and thence derive _ 
their merit. Muſic, painting, ſtatuary, architecture, 


poetry and eloquence, conſtitute its peculiar and domeſtic 
territory, in which its authority is abſolutely ſupreme. 


In ſcience, reaſon is ſupreme, but may ſometimes reap 


advantage from uſing tate as an auxiliary, which ſerves 


to judge, not only of the manner in which ſcience is 
communicated, but alſo of the ſubje& matter itſelf. 
To this eſſay of Dr. Gerard are annexed three diſſertati- 


ons on the ſame ſubject; one by Voltaire; another by 
M. D'Alembert, read before the French academy, in 


1757, and intended to thew the great advantages of + 
' Philoſophy in its application to matters of tate, and 


to juſtify it from the accuſations that have been brought 
againſt it by ignorance and envy ; and the third is a 
fragment of Monteſquieu. na | —_ 
A late excellent writer has defined taſte to be the power 
of receiving pleaſure from the beauties of nature and of 
art. Though %%, ſays this writer, be ultimately found- 
ed on a certain natural and inſtinCtive ſenſibility to beau- 
ty, yet reaſon aſſiſts 1e in many of its operations, 
and ſerves to enlarge its power. In this ſenſe it is a 
faculty common in ſome degree to all men. nn 
however (Inſtit. lib. vi. c. 3.) ſeems to include taſe under 
what he calls judicium. The characters of tale, when 
brought to its molt perfect ſtate, are all reducible to two, 
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that natural ſenſibility on which ae is founded, and 


certainable by the ſtandard of reaſon, admit, nevertheleſs, 
that what pleaſes univerſally, muſt on that account be | 
held to be tiuly beautiful; and that no rules or conclu- 


genius cannot be found without including taffe alſo, 


delicacy, which principally reſpects the perſcQiion of 


correctneſs, which chiefly reſpects the improvement 
that faculty receives through its connexion with the 
underſtanding ; the former of theſe qualities is more the 
giſt of nature ; the latter, more the product of culture 
and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus poſ- 
ſeſſed moſt delicacy; Ariſtotle moſt correQtueſs. — 
Among the moderns, Mr. Addiſon is a high example of 
delicate ate; and Dean Swift, if he had written on the 
ſubject of criticiſm, would perhaps have afforded the 
example of a correct one. In determining the ſtandard 
of taſte, thoſe who ſay, that nature is this ſtandard, lay 


down a principle very true and juſt, as far as it can| 


be applied: nevertheleſs conformity to nature is an ex- 


preſton very often uſed, without any diſtinct or deter- 


minate meaning: in a more clear and preciſe ſenſe, 
nothing can be conſidered as the ſtandard of ee, but 
the tate, as far it can be known, of human nature. 
That which men concur the moſt in admiring muſt be 
held to be beautiſul. His e muſt be eſteemed juſt 
and true, which coincides with the general ſentiments of 
men. In this ſtandard we muſt reft, To the ſenſe of 
mankind the ultimate appeal muſt ever he, in all works 
of taſie, But this ſenſe is founded on thoſe principles 
of reaſon and ſound judgment, which are appli- 
cable to matters of taſte; and yet the ultimate conclu- 
ſions to which our reaſonings lead, refer at laſt to ſenſe 
and perception. Accordingly it is obſerved, that the 
difference between the authors who found the ſtandard 
of taſte upon the common feelings of human nature, aſ- 


certained by general approbation, and thoſe who found | 


it upon eſtabliſhed principles, which can be aſcertained 
by reaſon, is more an apparent than a real difference. 
For they who lay the greateſt ſtreſs on ſentiment and 


feeling, make no ſcruple of applying argument and rea- 


ſon to matters of %; they appeal to eſtabliſhed princi- 
ples, and plainly ſhew that the general approbation to 
which they ultimately recur, is an approbation reſulting 
from diſcuſhon as well as from ſentiment. And they, 
on the other hand, who, in order to vindicate tæſe from 
any ſuſpicion of being arbitrary, maintain that it is aſ- 


ſions concerning objects of za/?e can have any juſt au— 
thority, if they be found to contradict the general 
ſentiments of men. | „ 
However, it is not pretended, that there is any ſtandard 
of taſte, to which, in every particular inſtance, we can 
reſort for clear and immediate determination. But it is 
ſuſſicient to conclude, that 1% is far from being an ar- 


bitrary principle, which is ſubject to the fancy of every 


individual, and which admits of no criterion for deter- 


mining whether it be falſe or true. Its foundation is 


the fame in all human minds. It is built upon ſenti- 
ments and perceptions, which belong to our nature ; 
and which, in general, operate with the ſame uniformity 


as our other intellectual principles. When they are 


_ perverted by ignorance or prejudice, they are capable of 
being rectified by reaſon. Their ſound and natural 
ſtate is ultimately determined by comparing them with 

the general za/te of mankind. | 
The ingenious writer, to whom we are indebted for the 
preceding obſervations, has diſtinguiſhed between taſte 
and GENIUS. Taſte, he ſays, conſiſts in the power of judg- 

ing; genius, in the power of executing. One may have 

a conliderable degree of ta/le, in poetry, eloquence, or 
any of the fine arts, who has little or hardly any genius 
for compoſition or execution in any of theſe arts. But 


Genius, therefore, deſerves to be conſidered as a higher 


power of the mind than taſte : genius always imports | 


ſomething inventive or creative, which does not reſt in 


which can, moreover, produce new beauties, and 


exhibit them in ſuch a manner as ſtrongly to impreſs the | 


minds of others. Refined ale forms a good critic ; but 
genius is farther neceſſary to form the poet, or the orator. 
Beſides, genius, in common acceptation, extends much 


farther than to the objects of 12/7e; but though it is a 


higher faculty than %, it is every according to the 
uſual frugality of nature, more limited in the ſphere of 
its operations. See Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, and 
Belles Lettres, vol. i. Lect. ii. and iii. See alſo Hume's 
Eſſay of the ſtandard of %, in his Eſſays, &c. vol. i. 
La. xxiii. p. 253, edit. 1764. | 


TASTING, the tenſe whereby we diſtinguiſh ſavours ; or | 


the perception which the foul has of external objects, by 
means of the organ of taſte. 1 
Authors differ much as to the organ of taſting: Bauhin, 


mere ſenſibility io beauty where it is perceived, but 


Malpighi, and after him, all the lateſt DO 


ninth pair of nerves; and theſe, h 


TATA Youta, in Botany, a name uſed by dome for the lis 


TAS 


parts of the tongue ; Dr. Wharton in the 
root of the tongue; Laurentius in the th; 
ing the tongue; others in the palate, &c. 


Blands 4 be 


in the papillz chiefly lying about the tin ... 
pee "Gee Tonouk:. be tip and 
Theſe papillæ ariſe from the corpy 

covers the muſcular fleſh of the 8 
ſing through the corpus reticulare, Ts 
the external membrane of the tongue, ereq 

ed with vaginz, or ſheaths of the ſaid m. 
defend them from objects too violent. Th 
are porous, and ſtick out ſo far, that when | 
is ſqueezed, they enter within the ſam 
object, or the matter of taſ{e. 
"Theſe papillz, Boerhaave conjectures to ariſe from 4 


e 


» he aſſerts, ar 
organ of ta/?e : the others, whether of the 8 
pa- 


late, or jaws, &c. he obſerves, contribute noh; 54 
to; though probably thoſe of the checks 2 — 
molares may. 
The eljeet of taſting, is any thing, either in adindt; 
getables, or minerals, from which falt or oil Fe 
extracted. See SALT, NY 
T-/ting, then, is performed by the objects being at 
ated and mixed with ſaliva, warmed in the g 
applied to the tongue; where, inſinuating oro 
pores of the membranous vaginæ of the nervous vil ö 
and penetrating to the ſurface of the papillæ dente on 
it affects and moves them; by which means a ki 
communicated along the capillaments of the nerye t; 5 
common ſenſory, and an idea excited in the mind 
ſalt, acid, ſweet, bitter, hot, aromatic, auſtere, o. * 
like; according to the figure of the particles tha fit 
the papillz, or the diſpoſition of the papillx to rece;x 
the impulſe. | 
The taſte, conſidered in a medical view, may he 6. 
miniſhed by cruſts, filth, mucus, aphthe, pellicl 
warts, &c. covering the tongue: it may be deprave, » 
a fault of the ſaliva, which, being diſcharged into the 
mouth, gives the ſame ſenſation as if the food which 
the perſon takes had really a bad 2%; or it may he et. 
tirely deſtroyed by injuries done to the nerves of the! 
tongue and palate. Few things prove more hurtful, 
either to the ſenſe of taſting or ſmelling than obſtinate 
colds, eſpecially thoſe which affect the head. When the 
taſte is diminiſhed by filth, mucus, &c. the tongue ought 
to be ſcraped, and frequently waſhed with a mixture 
of water, vinegar and honey, or fome other detergent 
W hen the ſaliva is vitiated, which ſeldom happens, un- 
leſs in fevers or other diſeaſes, the curing of the dl. 
order is the cure of this ſymptom. 'lo relieve it 
however, in the mean time, the ſol 'owing things may 
be of uſe : if there be a bitter z-/7e, it may be taken 
away by vomits, purges, and other things which erate 
ate bile: what is called a nidorous 14ſle, ariſing tro 
putrid humours, is correCied by the juice of eiuons 
oranges, and other acids: a falt e is cured by plentifu 
_ dilution, with watery liquors : an acid afte is deſtroped 
by abſorbents, and alkaline ſalts, as powder of alter 
ſhells, ſalt of worm wood, &c. When the ſenſibility 
of the nerves, which ſupply the organs of toſie, 1s dim 
niſhed, the chewing of horle-radiſh, or other ſtimulating 
ſubſtances, will help to recover it. Buchan's Yom, 
Med. p. 505. ES . „ 
TAS TO, in the Italian Muſic, the touch or part of any it- 
ſtrument, whereon, or by means of which its pot 
are made to ſound, be it on the neck, 2s lutes, 415 
&c. which are called fixed and im moveable 3 or tte 
front of organs, ſpinnets, or harpſichords, where ts 
keys are diſpoſed to raiſe the jacks, called _ 
be, and is properly no more than the hnger-voa 
of each. | We 
Taſio ſolo is often found in thorough baſſes, where it in 
that the inſtruments accompanying, as the — ny | 
&c. are only to ſtrike a ſingle ſound, from ae . | 
they find cyphers, or the words accordo or _ . 
placed in their part. Theſe intimate, that the 1 
are to begin again in this place. 
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which yields what the dyers call the fuſtic, ot elo 
uſed in dying. | ; lords e 
TATH, in Old Laws, a privilege which — oe # 
manors enjoyed, of having their tenants wech n 
waht on their demeſne lands, for the 1mP!0 | 
the ground, ** 
TATIANITES, TATIANITZ, in Eechfolia N WW 
ſect of ancient heretics 3 thus called from 111 
ciple of Juſtin Martyr. 
This Tatian, who bas the charac 


learned men of all antiquity, Was 


— — 


Bartholin, Veſtingius, &c place it in the laxer fleſhy 
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inſnuate. They both belonged to the Greek colonies 
to | 


dich were ſpread throughout the country of the Sama- 
W | 


4 being dead, Tatian is ſaid by ſome to have in- 


f of the errors of the Valentinians; 
len din fays, that his doctrine approached nearer 
wh t of the oriental philoſophy concerning the two 
ve a les. He adds, that i: appears from the teſtimony 
reible writers, that Tatian looked upon marter as 
the foundation of all evil, and therefore recommended, 
kun be diſtinguiſhed the creator of the world from the 


ſupteme being; denied the reality of Chriſt's body; 


and corrupted the Chriſtian religion with ſeveral other 


tencts of the oriental philoſophy. He had a great num- 


{ followers, who were, after him, called Tatianffs ; 
_ ht nevertheleſs more frequently diſtinguiſhed trom 


other ſets, by names relative to the auſterity of their. 
--1nners. For as they rejected, with a ſort of horror, | 
all the comforts and conveniences of life, and abſtained | 
from wine with ſuch a rigorous obſtinacy. as to uſe 


nothing but water, even at the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper 3 as they macerated their bodies by continual 
faſting, and lived a ſevere life of celibacy and abſtinence ; 
ſo they were called ENCRATITA# or temperate, H- 


bor AR AST AT, or drinkers of water, and APoTAC- | 
I x or renouncers. Moſh. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 180. 


$10. Eng ed. 


11T.TOO, 9. % Tar-ro, a beat of a drum, at night, | 
to advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat, or repair to their quar- | 


ters in a garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. See 
RETREAT» | 


TATTO WING, in Modern Hiſtory, 2 name given at 


Otaheite, to the operation of ſtaining the body. For 


blood, with a ſmall inſtrument, ſomewhat in the form of 
a hoe : that part which anſwers to the blade is made of 
4 bone or ſhell, ſcraped very thin, and from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a half wide: the edge is cut 


into ſharp teeth or points, from the number of three to | 


twenty, according to its ſize. When this is to be uſed, 


they dip the teeth into a mixture of a kind of lamp- black, 


formed of the ſmoke that riſes from an oily nut which 
they burn inſtead of candles, and water: the teeth, 


thus prepared, are place upon the ſkin, and the handle | 
to which they are faſtened, being ſtruck by quick ſmart | 
blows, with a ſtick fitted for the purpoſe, they pierce it, |. 
and at the ſame time carry into the punCture the black | 


compoſition, which leaves an indelible ſtain. This 


operation is performed upon the youth of both ſexes, | 
when they are about twelve or fourteen years of age, in | 


ſeveral parts of the body, and in various figures, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the parent, or perhaps the rank of 
the party. The women are generally marked with this 
ſtain, in the form of a 2, in every joint of their fingers 


and toes, and frequently on the outſide: of their feet: 


the men are alſo marked with the ſame figure ; and both 


men and women have ſquares, circles, creſcents, and 


ill geligned repreſentations of men, birds, or dogs, and 
various other unintelligibledevicesimprefſed upon their legs 
and arms. But the part on which theſe ornaments are 
laviſted with the greateſt profuſion is the breech ; this, 


which arches ar 


ſhort ribs. Theſe are often a quarter of an inch broad, | 
ys edges are indented. Theſe arches are exhibited 


a0 the greateſt part of their bodies covered with large 
patches of bl 


rude imitation of flame. Hawkeſworth's Voyages, vol. ii. 
TATU, in Zoolo 


or ſhell-hedge-ho Wa Ter | 
ATU- Apara, in 270% ee e dee ee 


armadillo kind, bei 
DASYPUS of Linnæ 
many particulars 
boure ; itz ears 


"Sky 1 * fore ones as the hinder ones, have each 


the h e fore legs are about three fingers long, 
| 1 2 mo five; the tail of a pyramidal — and 
wich a hell an two fingers breadth long. lt is covered 
it is (mall coat of a foot long, and eight fingers wide; 
convex 4 80 both ends than in the middle; and is 
middle, 9 outſide, and concave within. In the 
wies, whi ittle toward the fore end, it has ſour june- 
Which it cz are placed tranſverſely, and by means of 
u topeth u at pleaſure, expand its ſhell, or contract 
er into 


Vol. IV. Nez; Fo figure. The whole cruſt is 


ng the three-banded or tricinctus 
us : but differing from the others in 
its head is oblong, and of a pyramidal 


wY by nation, not by religion, as Epiphanius ſeems 


rticular manner, the mortification of the body; 


' the men and women, with ſingular oftentation. |. 
be face in general is left unmarked, Some old men | 


ack, deeply indented at the edges, like a | 
gy, the Brafilian namefor the ARMADILLO, |" 


gy, the name of a creature of the | 


are ſmall, ſhort, and roundiſh ; and its | 


TAU 


ſures are parallelograms. The whole is compoſed of 
ellowiſh ſcales joined by an extremely tough ſkin. 
This animal burrows under ground, keeps its hole in 
the day, and rambles out at night: when it would fleep, 
or when it is afraid of being taken up, it contracts its 
cruſt into a round figure; and hiding its whole body 
within, it might ſooner be taken for a ſea-ſhell than a 
land-animal. It is hunted with little dogs; feeds on po- 
tatoes, &c. drinks much, grows very fat, and is reckoned 
delicious eating when young, but when old, has a muſ- 
ky difagreeable taſte; breeds every month, and brings 
four at a time. RayandPennant. See Tab. III. of Quadru- 


4 


feds, No 21, and ARMADILLO, _ | ; 
Taro Muſtelinus, the weaſel-beaded ar madillo, in Zoebgy, the 

name of a ſmall animal of the armadillo-kind; This 
is the daſypus unicinctus of Lirinzus : it has a very flender 
head, ſmall ere ears,” the cruſt on the ſhoulders and 
rump conſiſting of ſquare pieces; eighteen bands on the 
ſides; five toes on each foot; length from noſe to tail 
about fifteen inches; the tail five and a half. It inha- 


bits South America. Ray, Pennant and Grew's Mul. 
Reg. Soc. p. 19. | 


Taru-Paba of Braſil, in Zoology, is the fix-banded daſy- 


pus of Linnzus, having the cruſt of the head, thouiders, 
and rump, formed of angular pieces, and between 
the bands, and alſo on the neck and belly, a {ew ſcatter- 
ed hairs; the tail thick at the baſe, tapering to a point, 


It inhabits Brafil and Guiana. Pennant. | 
Fatu Porcinus, in Zooligy, the name of the pig-headed ar- 
madillo, or nine-banded daſypus of Linnzus, with long 


guiſhed by tranſverſe cuneiform marks; breaſt and belly 
covered with long hairs; four toes on the ſore-feet, and 


the body; and length of the whole animal three feet. 
This animal inhabits South America : and one, that was 
brought into England a few years ago from the Moſ- 
quito ſhore, was fed with raw beef and milk, but refuſ- 
ed our grains and fruit, Pennant. | 


TATUE CE, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of tat, or 
armadillo, being the nine-banded dafypus of Linnæus, 


though Buffon and . Pennant aſcribe to it only eight 
bands; it has upright ears, two inches long; mall 
black eyes; four toes on the fofe-feet, and five on the 
hinder ones; the length from noſe to tail about ten 
inches, the tail nine: it is of an iron-colour on the back, 


naked, except for a few. hairs. It inhabits Braſil. 
The fleſh of this is accounted mote delicious than that of 
any other creature of this kind, though they may all be 


eaten. Ray and Pennant. 


TATULA, in Botany, a name uſed by Cluſius, and fome 
other authors, for the ſtramonium, or thorn-apple. 

TAU, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a Cr 05s. 

FTradendo ditto comiti Thau eboreum. So Mr. Selden, in 


Zee Mon. tom. iii. p. 121. 


regis ava bc opus egregium crucis Taumate cos ſolidavi. 


potence, the top part cut off. | 


; 


T, ſuppoſed to repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs 
It is thus called from the name of the Greek T, tim. 


nut, 


ropes when they are too ſlack and looſe. | 
TAL 


is very common with them. 
an irregular maſs, partly of fine flakes, like ſcales of 
fiſhes. Theſe are of the beſt colour. The whole maſs, 
on being expoſed to the fire, burns, and emits copious 


ſeveral times calcined, the Indians give it internally in 
intermittent fevers, with ſafety and ſucceſs. Woodw. 
Catal. Foſſ. vol. i. p. 24. 


maſts of a ſhip are too tall for her, the ſailors ſay, ſhe is 
taunt-maſted. | | 7 

TAUREA, among the Romans, a puniſhment inflict- 
ed by whipping with ſcourges made of bulls hides. 

TAURI liberr. libertas.— In ſome ancient charters, taurus 


liber ſignifies a common bull kept for all tenants within 


compoſed of pentangular pieces, very nicely fitted to one 
another, and the ſeries of theſe between the commiſ- 


and not ſo long as the body, and five toes on each foot. = 


ears; cruſt on the head, ſhoulders and rump, marked 


with hexangular figures; the nine bands on the ſides diſtin= 
this purpole they prick the {kin, ſo as juſt not to fetch | 


five on the hind ; the tail taper, and a little longer than 


and whitiſh at the ſides; its belly alſo is whitiſh and 


his notes upon Eadmerus, p. 159. Ego Endgiſa prædicti 
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Tau, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary, in figure of A : 
in both ſexes, is covered with a deep black; above | 
e drawn over one another, as high as the 


TAVACCARZA, in the Materia Medica, the name by 
which many authors call the ceccus Maldiviæ, or Maldive- 1 


TAUGHT, or Tav'r, Tight, in the Sea. language, denotes 
the ſtate of being extended or ſtrerched out. Thus 
they ſay, /et taught the ſhrouds, the ſtays, or any other 
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AULACUM, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by EH 
people of the Eaſt Indies to a ſpecies of orpiment, which 


It is of a dirty-yellow colour, and is compoſed partly of 
fumes; but it does not melt readily. After it has been 


TAUNT, a ſea term, ſignifying high or tall. —Wheo the _ 
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| | ſuch a manor, or liberty.—Cum libertate faldie, liberi | | INN E | 

li  ___  _ "*tauri, & liberi apri, &. See Free Butt, e | "4 TY > 
| TAURIA, Teras in Antiquity, 3 fetten in honour of 1 Names and fituations of the 2 |Longicud, J. 
Neptune. Pott. Archæol. tom. i. p. 432. ph | | fars: | | : 
| TAURILIA, among the Romans, games in honour of the ; | 20 F 
-infernal gods. They were otherwiſe called /ud: taurii. 15 


| | by . o 
TAUROBULIUM, or TAURoOROLION, among the an- That in the precedin cheek $129 14 12 
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4 in ſame Ancient Cuſtoms, ſignifies a HUsBAND. 

1 7 . = 7. Videtur autem matris ejus, cujuſcunque 
taurus alla ſerii-—— | 

Tauts, in Ornithology, 


a name given by the ancients to 


ing of a bull in its noiſe. _ 
Tabus, in Zoology. See BULL. 
Taurus Athiopicus, the Ethiopian ull, 

{cribed in a very remarkable manner by Pliny; but ſo con- 
trary to the courſe of nature, that we may ver juſtly 

rank it among the other extraordinary animals, ſuch as 


or ſeventy foot long. 


ſame ſound or ſyllable many times. See Echo. 


fame thing in different words. Such, e. g. is that of 
Virgil: | „ . 


& fata virum ſervant, fi veſcitur aura Fe 
Eiberea, neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris. 


nufactures, particularly for gloves, &c. | 
All kinds of ſkins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly 
of ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are uſed to be dreſſ- 
ed this way, as being thoſe fitteſt for gloves. _ 


&c. (as deſcribed under the article SHAMMY) they are 


this they continue a month or fix weeks, as the weather 


more or leſs ſoft and pliant. 
While in the vat the water and 


and they are taken out and put in again every day. When 
taken out for the laſt time, they are laid all night to ſoak 
m 2 running water, to get out the greateſt part of the 
lime; and, in the morning, they are laid, fix together, 
on the wooden leg, to get off the fleſh, by ſcraping them 
Noutly, one after another, on the fleſh-ſide, with a cutting 
two-handed inſtrument, called a knife; and while this 
811 hand, they cut off the le 
parts about the extremes. | | 

hs * they are laid in a vat or pit with a little wa- 

* 


Patterof an hour, the vat is filled with up with water, 
and the ſkins are rinſed therein. They are next thrown 
M2 clean pavement to drain; 


Calt into a freſh pit of water, where being well rinſed 
J are taken out, 


e it, and laid on the wooden leg, fix at 
Ae the hair- ſide outermoſt, over which they rub 
a a of whetſtone very briſkly, to ſoften, and fit them 
oo four or five more preparations given them on 
> both on the fleſh-fide and the hair-ſide, with the 


1 e Uter the manner above mentioned. 
ey are then 


put into a pit with water and wheat-bran, 
1 ſtirred about therein, with wooden poles, till che 


R perceived to ſtick to them, and then are left; 
8, as th 


ey riſe of themſelves to the top of the 


Wat , 
er by a kind of fermentation, they are plunged down 


Wain to the 


the 1; ttom, and, at the ſame time, fire is ſet 
but — takes as eaſily as if it were brandy, 


moment the ſkins are all covered. 


wv 


the bittern or butter-bump, from its imitating the roar- 


bull, an animal de- 


the MANTICHORA, and the vermis cæruleus, of ſixty | 
TAUTOLOGICAL echoes, are ſuch echoes as repeat the 


TAUTOLOGY, in Grammar, a needleſs repetition of the 


TAWING, ſeinning; the art or manner of preparing or 
dlteſſing ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers ma- 


thoſe 
Method of TawinG, or drawing ſtins in white. The wool | 
or hair being well got off the ſkins, by means of lime, | 


laid in a large vat of wood or ſtone ſet in the ground, | 
full of water, wherein quick-lime has been ſlaked; in 


is more or leſs hot, or as the ſkins- are required to be | 


lime are changed twice, | 


where being well fulled with wooden peſtles for a | 


which done, they are | 


PA 2 5 1 1 


This operation is repeated as often as the ſkins riſe above 
water; and when they riſe no more, they are taken out, 
laid on the wooden leg, the fleſh-ſide outermoſt, and the 
knife is paſſed over it to ſcrape off the bran. The brari 
thus cleared, the ſkins are laid in a large baſket, where 
| they are loaded with huge ſtones to promote their drain- 
ing; and when ſufficiently drained their feeding is given 
them, which is performed after the following manner: 
For à hundred large ſheep-ſkins, and for ſmaller in pro- 
portion, they take eight pounds of alum and three of ſea- 
falt, melt the whole with water in a veſlel over the fire, 
Pr the ſolution out, while yet luke-warm, -into a 
ind of trough, wherein are twenty-pounds of the fineſt 
wheat flour, with eight dozen yolks of eggs; of all this 
together is formed a kind of paſte, a little thicker. than 
children's pap, which, when done, is put into another 
veſſel, to be uſed in manner following. £ 
A quantity of hot water being poured into the trough 
wherein the paſte was prepared, two ſpoonfuls of the 
paſte are mixed therewith ; in order to which they uſe a 
wooden ſpoon, which contains juſt what is required for 
a dozen ſkins; and when the whole is well diluted, two 
dozen of the ſkins are plunged therein; care being taken 
by the way that the water be not too hot, which would 
ſpoil both the paſte and hurt the ſkins. Having ſtaid 
ſome time in the trough, they are taken out, one after 
another, with the hand, and ſtretched out; this is re- 
peated twice; when they have all had their paſte, they are 


put into tubs, where they are fulled afreſh with wooden 


Then they are put into a vat, where they remain five or 
ſix days, or more, and are at laſt taken out in fair wea- 
ther, and hung out to dry on cords or racks; the quicker 
they dry the better, for if they be too long in drying, 
the ſalt and alum within them are apt to make them 
riſe in a grain, which is an effential fault in this kind of 
dreſling. | 
When the ſkins are dry, they are put up into bundles, 
and juſt dipt in fair water; from which being taken out 
and drained, they are thrown into an empty tub, and, 
Pr ſome time, are taken out, and well trampled un 
oot. | | 
They are then drawn over a flat iron inſtrument, the top 
_ whereof is round like a battledore, and the bottom fixed 
into a wooden block, to ſtretch and open them: when 
opened, they are hung in the air upon cords to dry; 
and when dry, they are opened a ſecon 


ad time, repaſling 
them over the ſame inſtrument. | 


Laſtly, they are laid on a table, pulled out and laid 
ſmooth, and are thus in a condition for ſale and uſe. 
After the ſame manner are dreſſed horſes, cows, calves- 
ſkins, &c. for the ſadlers, harneſs-makers, &c. as alſo 
dogs, wolves, bears-ſkins, &c. excepting that in theſe 
the uſe of paſte is omitted, ſalt and alum-water being 
ſufficient. See Tanning. ; INE nt | 
By ſtat. 9 Ann. cap. 11. and 10 Ann. cap. 26. the ſol- 
lowing duties are impoſed on hides or ſkins tawed or 
dreſſed in Great Britain. For horſe-hides dreſſed in alum 
and ſalt, or meal, or otherwiſe tawed, 15. Gd. a hide; hides 
of ſteers, cows, and all other (except horſe-hides) dreſſed 
in alum and falt or meal, or otherwiſe tawed, 3s. a hide; 
calve-ſkins and kips, dreſſed in alum and ſalt or meal, 
or otherwiſe tawed, 1 44d. a pound: ſkins ſo drefſed or 
tawed with the hair on, 3s. a dozen; and without hair 
Is. a dozen; dog-ſkins ſo dreſſed or tawed, 15. a dozen; 
buck and doe-ſkins (except what paid the duty on im- 
portation) dreſſed in alum and falt or meal, or otherwiſe 
tawed, 64. a pound; kid-ſkins, ſo dreſſed or tawed, ex- 
cept as before, 1s. a dozen; goat-ſkins ſo dreſſed or 
tawed, 25s. a dozen; beaver-ſkins ſo tawed, 2s. a dozen; 
ſheep-ſkins and lamb-ſkins ſo dreſſed or tawed, 144. a 
pound; and all other tawed ſkins, not before charged, 


30 J. for every 100 J. value. All theſe duties are to be 
paid by the tawers or makers. 8 


„ 


der 


or hides and ſkins dreſſed in oil, 6d. a pound; deer, 
goat, and beaver-{kins, dreſſed in oil, 64. a pound; 
calve-ſkins dreſſed in oil, 8d. a pound; ſheep and lamb- 
ſkins dreſſed in oil, 3d. a pound; all ſkins dreſſed in oil, 
not before charged, 15 /. in the 100 l. according to the 


real value; all which are to be paid by the oil leather- 
dreſſers. 


For other regulations, ſee LEATHER and TANNRR. 
TAWNY, in Heraldry. See TEN NR“. +4 


TAX, formed from Tai, order, denotes a certain aids fub- 
ſidy, or ſupply, granted by the commons of Great Bri- 


tain in parliament aſſembled, conſtituting the king's ex- 
ex- 


traordinary REVENUE 3 and | ag yearly towards 
pences of the government. See MonEr-dills, PARL14A- 
MENT, and QUPPLY« al 
Anciently the tax ſeems to have been impoſed by the king 
at his pleaſure ; but Edward I, bound himſelf, and his 
ſucceſſors, 
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Without diſturbing the people, called the people, as a 


TAX 


Fuccefſors, from that time forward, not to levy it but by | 
- conſent of the realm. | 1 
The taxes which are raiſed on the ſubject are either an- 
nual or perpetual. The uſual annual taxes are thoſe upon 
land and malt. 5 | 
The firſt of theſe is the land-tax, for an account of 
which, ſee Lann-tax. CT TY Wt. Sn 
See alſo Hinacs, ScuvTace, Talliacre, Tenth, 
Fir TEENTH, and SUBSIDY. | | 
The other annual tax is the malt-:ax, which is a ſum faiſ- 
ed every year by parliament ever ſince 1697, by a duty 
of 94. in the buſhel on MaLT, and a proportionable ſum 
on certain liquors, ſuch as cyder and perry, which might 
otherwiſe prevent the confumiſticn of malt. 12 Ann. 
ſtat. 1. cap. 2. 33 Geo. II. cap. 7. Malt for exporta- 
tion is excepted by 12 Geo. III. cap. 4. And by 19 Geo. 
III. cap. 25. there is an additional duty of 15/. per cent. 
This duty is under the management of the commiſſioners 
of the exciſe. { „ 
The perpetual taxes are the cus rous, which are a 
tax immediately paid by the merchant, although ulti- 
mately by the conſumer : the ExCISE- duty, which is an 
inland impoſition, paid ſometimes upon the comſump- 
tion of the commodity, or frequently upon the retail 
ſale, which is the laſt ſtage before the conſumption ; the 
duty upon SALT; that for the carriage of letters or 
POST; the STAMP-duties; the duty upon houſes and 
_ wInDows; the duty ariſing from licences to hackney- 
COACHES and chairs in London, and the parts adjacent ; 
and the duty upon offices and penſions, which conſiſts | 
in a payment of 15. in the pound (over and avove all 
other duties) out of all ſalaries, fees, and perquiſites of 
offices and penſions payable by the crown; this taxation 
was impoſed by ſtat. 31 Geo. II. cap. 22. and is under 
the direction of the commiſſhoners of the land-rax. 
Blackit. Com. book i. cap. 8. | | 
The tax upon ſervants conſiſts of 215. to be paid yearly 
for every male ſervant, excepting any butler, manciple, 


cook, gardener, or porter of any college or hall in either | 
of the univerſities, or of the colleges of Weſtminſter, | 
Eton, or Wincheſter, or of the hoſpitals of Chriſt, St. | 


Bartholomew, Bridewell, Bethlehem, St. 'Thomas, or 
_ Guy's, or the Foundling hoſpital; and alſo the ſervants 
of his majeſty, or any of the royal family, or of any am- 
baffador, or foreign miniſter reſiding in this kingdom; 
and alfo any ſervant retained or employed bona fide for 
the purpoſes of huſbandry or manufaCtures, or of any 


trade or calling by which the maſter or miſtreſs earns a | 


livelibood or profit, | 
The above fum of 215. ſhall be charged on the maſter or 
miſtreſs of every ſuch ſervant, within every ycar ending 
the 25th day of March, and paid within ſix months ſub- 
ſequent to the ſame. T his duty is under the manage- 
ment of the commiſſioners of the duties upon houſes and 
windows, who ſhall appoint aſſeſſors; and theſe ſhall pro- 
cure liſts of ſervants liable to the duty, deſcribing their 
number, and their Chriſtian and ſurnames, and the office 
or capacity in which they are employed, ſigned by the 


maſter. _ 


The ſurveyors of che duties upon houſes and windows | 
ſhall alſo be ſurveyors with reſpect to this duty. 17 Geo. | 


III. cap. 39. 19 Geo. III. cap. gg. . 
For the duty on poſt-horſes, -&c. ſee PosT-horſe. 


The revenue ariſing from the ſeveral taxes, which is an-. 
nmually paid to the creditors of the public, or carried to 
the ſinking fund, is firſt depoſited in the royal exchequer, | 
and thence iſſued out to the reſpective offices of payment : |. 


for the manner in which it is applied, fee FunD and 
NATIONAL debt. SeealſoREvenut .. | 


The people of France were ſtrangers to tailles or taxes till | 


the time of St. Louis, when they were firſt impoſed in 
form of ſubſidies neceſſary for the ſupport of the war in 
the Holy Land. See CRotsapt, 


They were then extraordinary levies, and were raiſed by | 


capitation ; but they were afterwards made perpetual un- 
der Charles VII. and Philip the Fair, to raiſe money 


third eſtate, into the general councils of the realm. 
Tax alfo denotes the tribute which tenants were occaſion- 
ally to pay their lord. b. pope 5 
Moſt lords had a right of taxing on four occaſions ; viz. 
when the lord was taken priſoner in a juſt war; when 
he made his eldeſt ſon a knight; when he married his 
eldeſt daughter to a gentleman; and when he made the 
voyage of the Holy Land. 2 8 
Naude ſhews the extravagant riſe of this kind of taxes : 
thoſe, he obſerves, which under Charles VI. only 
amounted to the ſum of 40,000 livres, were increaſed 
under Charles VII. to the ſum of 1,800,000 livres; under 
Louis XI. to 4,740,000 livres; under Charles VIII. to 

6, coo, ooo; and under Lewis XII. to 7,640,000 livres. 


r 


in the four caſes, by 15 or thoſe who bel f 

lands; and fervile and baſe, which were 0 fte 

perſons of baſe condition. | be thoſe doe row 
hey were alſo diſtinguiſhed into real and ber 


perſonal were impoſed on the head of the Wenn 
Or 


man in mainmort, and fo followed him wherey 
went. 3 1 | erer he 
TAXERS, two officers yearly choſen in Cambridge to is 
þ 


the true gauge of all weights and meaſures obſerved 
The name took beginning from taxing and rain, 
rents of houſes, which was anciently the dut of — 
— .: | | ks 
'TAXIS, rTafic, in the Ancient Architecture, ſignißez 6 
ſame with OR DONNANCE in the new, and js deferiet 
by Vitruvius to be that which gives every Part of \ hl 
its juſt dimenſions with regard to its uſe, e 
TAXUS, in Botany, See VIEW. 
Taxvus, in Zoology. See BA DC ER. 
TAYL, in Heraidry, See Tait. 
TCHA.- See TRAA. 
TCHELMINAR, Tcnir Minas. See Carriyas 
TEA-tree, thea, in Botany, the name of a genus of 1 
of the polyandria monogynia claſs, the characters df 
which are theſe: the cup is a very ſmall, plane, perma- 
nent perianthium, divided into five or fix coundiſh, cb. 
tuſe leaves; the flower conſills of fix or nine 1:15 
roundiſh, concave, and equal petals; the ſtamina a 
numerous klaments, about two hundred, and are ve 
lender, capillary, and ſhorter than the flower; the an. 
there are ſimple; the germen of the piſtil is globoſe and 
trigonal; the ſtyle is ſubulated, and of the length of the 
ſtamina; the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit is a capſule 
formed of three globular bodies growing together; ir 
contains three cells, and opens into three parts at the 
Ps The ſeeds are ſingle, globoſe, and internally angu- 
lated. | | A | | 
From an original drawing taken of the tree when in 
its lowering ſtate, it appears, that the zea-tree, as Mr. 
Miller firſt obſerved, belongs to the order of ih 
and Linnxzus was led to the miſtake of placing it in that 
of monogynia, by not having had any opportunity of ex. 
amining any other than dried ſpecimens of this 
ſhrud. | | 
Of this genus Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies; viz. the 


tea, having flowers with nine petals. _ | 
Dr. Lettſom, in his botanical deſcription of the tea-plant, 
thinks 1t moſt probable, that there is only one ſpecies, 
and that the difference between the green and bohea tcas 
depends on the nature of the ſoil, culture, age, and the 
manner of drying the leaves. He adds, that it has even 
been obſerved, that a green tea- tree, planted in the bo 
hea country, will produce bohea, and on the contraty; 
and that on his examining ſeveral hundred floners, 
brought both from the bohea and green tea countries 
their botanical characters have always appeared uniform. 
We are principally indebted to Kæmpfer, Le Compte, 
and Du Halde, ſor an authentic hiſtory of the culture! 
this exotic ſhrub, and the manner of preparing or cuill 
ex eee „ 
The particulars of greateſt importance that have been Fy 
Cited, have lately been judiciouſly collected, and the fd 
ject farther illuſtrated by additional obſeryations bj D. 
ettſom. | Fel! THe SD e. 
The te- tree loves to grow in vallies, at the foot of mour 
tains, and upon the banks of rivers, where it np 
ſouthern expoſure to the ſun; though jt endures e. 
derable variations of heat and cold, as it flouriſhes « 7 
northern clime of Pekin, as well as about Canton [bes 
it is obſerved that the degree of cold at Pekin * - : 
in winter as in ſome of the northern parts of 1 
However, the beſt ea grows in a mild ee c 4 + 
the country about Nankin producing better e fan 
Pekin or 8 betwixt which places it 15 _— 
The root reſembles that of the peach-tree; the o = 
green, longiſh at the point, and pretty 1 dove 1 
and half long, and jagged all round. ! "The ft 
much like that of the wild roſe, but ſmaller. | 1 
is of different forms, ſometimes round, 2 1. 
ſometimes triangular, and of the ordinary Le 1 
containing two or three ſeeds, of a . | 
ing each a kernel. Theſe are the ſeeds 1 or bits 
plant is propagated : a number from fir - four of fr 
teen being promiſcuouſlly put into one #0 aber. TE 
inches deep, at certain diſtances from each ©. nat 
ſeeds vegetate without any other care, e 
induſtrious annually remove the weeds 75 to be lack 
land. The leaves which ſucceed are _ riod they r 
before the third wy growth, at which pe 
lentiful, and in their prime. „ heights 
In about ſeven years the ſhrub riſes to a 3 1 js (ul 
as it then bears ſew leaves, and grows 


Taxes were diſtinguiſhed into free, which were thoſe due, | 


'9 


bohea tea, having flowers with ſix petals, and the gen 
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TEA 


which occaſions an exuberance of | 
and leaves tne ſucceeding ſummer ; ſome, 

for cutting them (il! they are of ten years growth. 
Mr tra-tree is cultivated round the borders of 
hav regard to the ſoil; but as the Chineſe 
derable quantities of tra, they plant whole 


wn to the ſtem, 


juicy; a. he different pe- 
mall, young, and Juicy 3 and tb. b 
i ae chr up gathered ar particularly deſerib- 
nods 


N fer , 
df . nnd withſtanding the ſeeming tediouſneſs of 
one, , 


this e roy each in one day. The tea-trees 
: ou often the tineſt leaves, grow on the ſteep de- 
that Jie of hills, where it is dangerous, and in ſome caſes 
ate ro collect them. [he Chineſe are ſaid to 
ich this difficulty by a ſingular contrivance. The 


Jarge monkies which inhabit theſe cliffs are irritated, and 


in revenge they break off the branches, and throw them | 


{> that the leaves are thus obtained. 
en or drying-houſes, that are erected for 
curing tea, contain from five to ten or twenty ſmall fur- 


| nices, about three feet high, each having at the top a 


jron pan. There is alſo a long low table cover- 
own 1 which the leaves are laid, and rolled 
by workmen, who fit round it : the iron pan being heat- 
cd to a certain degree by a little fire made in the furnace 
underneath, a few pounds of the freſh gathered leaves 


are pur upon the pan; the freſh and juicy leaves crack | 


they touch the pan, and it is the buſineſs of the 
1 5 (hift — quick as poſſible with his bare 
hands, till they become too hot to be eaſily endured. At 
this inſtant he takes off the leaves with a kind of ſhovel 
reſembling a fan, and pours them on the mats before 
the rollers, who, taking ſmall quantities at a time, roll 


them in the palms of their hands in one direction, while | 
others are fanning them that they may cool the more 
ſpeedily, and retain their curl the longer. This proceſs | 


3s repeated two or three times, or oftener, before the 


tea is put into the ſtores, in order that all the moiſture | 


of the leaves may be thoroughly diſſipated, and their curl 
more completely preſerved. On every repetition the pan 
is leſs heated, and the operation perſormed more wy 
and cautiouſly. The tea is then ſeparated into the dif- 
ferent kinds, and depoſited in the ſtore for domeſtic uſe 
or exportation. | | ; 


The Chineſe know nothing of imperial tea, flower of tea, | 


and many other names, which in Europe ſerve to di- 
ſtinguiſh the goodneſs, and the price of this faſhionable 
commodity ; but, beſide the common tea, they diſtinguiſh 


two other kinds, viz. the voui and ſoumlo, which are re- 


ſerved for people of the firſt quality, and thoſe who are ſick. 
We have two principal kinds of tea in Europe; viz. 


Grzen TE A, which is the common tea of the Chineſe, &c. 
F. le Compte calls it bing tea, and fays it is gathered | 
from the plant in April. It is held very digeſtive, and a |. 


little aſtringent z it gives a paliſh green tincture to water, 
and its leaves are much twiſted. The ſecond is, 


Bbea Tea, which is the 20 tea, or bou tcha of the Chi- 
neſe. F. le Compte makes this only differ from the 
green tea, by its being gathered a month before it, viz. 


in March, while in the bud; and hence the ſmallneſs 
of the leaves, as well as the depth of the tinCture it gives 


to water. Others take it for the tea of ſome parti- 
| Cular province; the ſoil being found to make an altera- 


uon in the properties of the tea, as much as the ſeaſon of 
thering it. 

2 into Europe, where it is now much in vogue. 

ry . the differences in colour and flavour peculiar to 
ede two kinds, and to their varieties, Dr. Lettſom 


nks that there is reaſon to ſuſpect that they are, in 


8 been informed by intelligent perſons, who have re- 


ed lome time at Canton, that the tea about that city 


: ords very little ſmell while growing. The ſame is ob- 


ery ; | 
die 883 now in England, and alſo of the 


0 lerves, 


Mn, when cured, the ſmell peculiar to each 

or doſmell e graſſes, for inſtance, have little 

118 — till they are dried and made into hay. 

an effor. 282 that the green tea owes its verdure to 
ich z. ende acquired from the plates of copper on 


ch it is ſuppoſed ; 
there is no onde to be cured or dried, he ſhews that 


© neſt imperial 
on the fuſion! of : "_ bloom teas undergo no change 


the minuteg. .. olatile alkali, which would detect 

urnino tied. Portion of copper contained in them, by 

T a $ the liquors blue. 

h 2 deen colour of theſe teas, with as little reaſon, 
o green copperas; as this metallic 


tion for this ſuſpicion. 'The infuſions | 


It is all bought at Nankin, and thence | 


we meaſure, adventitious, or produced by art. He| 


from China. We are not, however, as 
. to conclude from hence, that art alone con- | 
es to teas | 


1 attributed t 
diſſolved in water, immediately 


u . . 
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act on the aſtringent matter of the leaves, and convert 
the infuſion into ink, as happens when a chalybeate was 
ter has been employed in the making of tea. | 
On the whole, Dr. Lettſom thinks it not improbable; 
that ſome green dye, prepared from vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, is employed in the colouring of the leaves of the 
reen teaz. And Neumann ſuſpects, that the brown co- 
dur and the flavour of the bohea ſorts, are introduced by art. 
Both the green and bohea teas have an agreeable ſmellz 


and a lightly bitteriſh ſabaſtringent taſte z with ſolution 


of chalybeate vitriol, they ſtrike an inky blackneſs. Tbey 


give out their ſmell and taſte both to watery and ſpiri= 


tuous menſtrua; to water, the green ſorts communicate 
their own green tinctute, and the bohea, their brown 
but to areCtified ſpirit they both impart a fine deep green: 
The extracts, obtained by gently drawing off the menſtrua 
from the filtered tinctures, are very conſiderably aſtringent, 
and not a little ungrateful; but the ſpirituous moſt ſo. 


Savary alſo ſpeaks of a ſort of red tea, or Tartar tea, call- 


ed honan tcha, which tinges the water of a pale red, and 


which is ſaid to be extremely digeſtive; by means hereof 


it is that the Tartars are ſaid to be able to feed on raw 
fleſh. Its taſte is earthy, and much the leaſt agreeable 
of them all; but this is ſcarce known in England. 

Tea is to be choſen of the briſkeſt ſmell, and as whole as 
poſhble ; and the greateſt care is to be taken that it have 
not been expoſed to the air to pall and evaporate. 

The drink, tea, is made in China, and throughout the 
greateſt part of the Eaſt, after the ſame manner as in 
Europe; viz. by infuſing the leaves in boiling water, and 


drinking the infuſion hot. Indeed, among us, it is uſual 


to temper its bitterneſs with ſugar, but the Orientals uſe 
it without the addition of ſugar or milk. _ „„ 
However, the Japaneſe are ſaid to prepare their liquor a 


ſomewhat different way, viz. by pulverizing the leaves, 


ſtirring the powder in hot water, and drinking it as we 
do coffee. | 


From the account given by Du Halde, this method is 
not peculiar to the Japaneſe, but is alſo uſed in ſome 
_ provinces of China. | 


The common people, who have a coarſer 7 
ſome time in water, and make uſe of the liquor for com- 


mon drink. Early in the morning, the kettle, filled with 
water, is regularly hung over the fire for this purpoſe, 


and the tea is either put into the kettle encloſed in a bag, 


or by means of a baſket of proper ſize preſſed to the bot- 


tom of the veſſel, that there may be no hindrance in 
drawing off the water. | | 


The Bantsjaa tea only is uſed in this manner, whoſe Vir- 
tues, being more fixed, would not be ſo fully extracted 


by infuſion. | | | 
The Chineſe are always taking tea, eſpecially at meals : 
it is the chief treat wherewith they regale their friends. 


The moſt moderate take it at leaſt thrice a day; others 


ten times, or more; and yet it is computed, the con- 
ſumption of tea among the Englith and Dutch is as great 
in proportion as among the Orientals. 

With regard to the commercial hiſtory of tea, we may 
obſerve that it was firſt introduced into Europe by the 


Dutch Eaſt India company, very early in the laſt cen- 


tury, and that a quantity of it was brought over from 


Holland by lord Arlington and lord Ollory, about the 
year 1666, at which time it was ſold for 605. a pound. 
But it appears, that before this time, drinking of tea, 
even in public coffee-houſes in this country, was not un- 
common; for, in 1660, a duty of 84. per gallon was laid 


on the liquor made and ſold in all coffee-houſes, 


The preſent conſumption of it is immenſe. Dr. Letts 


ſom tells us, that he has been informed, that at leaſt 


three millions of pounds are allowed for the annual home 
conſumption, not including the incredible quantity ſmug- 


gled into the kingdom ; and that the Eaſt India company 
have generally in their warehouſes a ſupply for three years. 


By 13 Geo. III. cap. 44. no licence ſhall be granted to 
the Eaſt India company to export zea, unleſs there remain 
in the warehouſes a quantity not leſs than ten millions of 


pounds weight. 1 85 
As to the properties of tea, they are ſtrangely contro- 


verted; the eaſtern nations are at leaſt as much poſſeſſed 


with an idea of their extraordinary virtues as the Eu- 


RE) but it is, perhaps, becauſe imagination bears 
a 


great a ſway there as here. The reaſon why the 


gout and ſtone are unknown in China, is aſcribed to the 


uſe of this plant. 
Tea is extolled as the greateſt of all medicines : modes 
rately and properly taken, it acts as a gentle aſtringent 
and corroborative; it ſtrengtheris the ſtomach and 
bowels, and is good againſt nauſeas, indigeſtions, and 
diarrhœas. It acts alſo as a diuretic and diaphoretic. 
The immoderate uſe of it, however, has been very pre- 
judicial to many, who have been thereby thrown into 
the diabetes. 5 | : 
And alſo in Europe, infuſions of tea-leaves have been 
goR extra- 
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off as ſpeedily 


extravagantly condemned by ſome and commended by 


cal writers on this ſubject, the natural inference ſeems 


to be, that they poſſeſs neither noxious nor beneficial | 


powers in any very conſiderable degree. They ſeem, 
when moderately uſed, to be for the moſt part innocent ; 


in ſome caſes they ſeem to be ſalutary; in ſome they are 


apparently prejudicial. They dilute thick juices, and 


quench thirſt more effectually, and paſs off by the natural | 


emunAories more freely than more watery fluids ; they 
refreſh the ſpirits in heavineſs and ſleepineſs, and ſeem 
to counteract the operation of inebriating liquors. 


From their manifeſt aſtringency they have been ſuppoſed 


to ſtrengthen and brace up the ſolids, but this effect ex- 


perience does not countenance: as it is in diforders, and 
in conſtitutions, wherein corroborants are moſt ſervice- 
able, that the immoderate uſe of tea is peculiarly hurtful ; 
in cold indolent habits, cachexies, chloroſis, dropſies, and 


debilities of the nervous ſyſtem. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


Dr. Lettſom has particularly enquired into the medical 


qualities and effects of tea; and having obſerved that in- 
fuſions of bohea and green tea contribute to preſerve 
ſweet ſome ſmall pieces of beef immerſed in them, he 
infers that they poſſeſs an antiſeptic power, when ap- 
plied to the dead animal fibre, and from their ſtriking 
a purple colour with falt of iron, he deduces their 


aſtringent quality. 


From other experiments he concludes, that the activity 


of tea chiefly reſides in its fragrant and volatile parts | 
and that if the uſe of it be beneficial or injurious to any 
particular conſtitution, it becomes ſo principally by | 


means of this odorous fragrant principle. He appre- 
hends that it is the ſafeſt courſe to uſe the infuſion of the 
more ordinary kinds of this plant, which abound leſs 
with this fragrant principle. Or the tea may be boiled a 


few minutes in order to diſſipate this volatile part, which 


ſtands charged as the cauſe of thoſe nervous affections 
that are ſaid to be produced, or aggravated, by the uſe of 


this liquor. By this proceſs may likewiſe be extracted 


more copiouſly the more fixed, bitter, and ſtomachic 
hy of this vegetable. | | 


r. Lettſom, who ſeems to be thoroughly perſuaded of 
the occaſionally noxious effects of this volatile principle, | 
in the finer zeas eſpecially, recommends this laſt men- 
' tioned mode of making tea, or the ſubſtitution of the 


extract inſtead of the leaves; by the uſe of which the 


nervous relaxing effects, which follow the drinking of | 
tea in the uſual manner, would be in great meaſure 


avoided, This extract has been imported hither from 


China, in the form of ſmall cakes, not exceeding a 


quarter of an ounce each in weight, ten grains of which 


might ſuffice one perſon for breakfaſt : but it might eabily 


be made here by ſimple decoction and evaporation, by 
thoſe who experience the noxious qualities of the vola- 
tile principles of this plant. | 5 | 

It may be farther obſerved, that the effect of drinking 


large quantities of any warm aqueous liquor would be | 


to enter Romy into the courſe of circulation, and paſs 
y urine or perſpiration, or the increaſe 
of ſome of the ſecretions. „ | 


Its effects on the ſolid parts of the conſtitution would be 


relaxing, and thereby enfeebling, 


If this warm aqueous fluid were taken in conſiderable 


quantities, its effects would be proportionable, and til] 


Treater, if it were ſubſtituted inſtead of nutriment. 
he infuſion of tea, however, has theſe two peculiarities. 


It is not only poſſeſſed of a ſedative quality, but alſo of a 
conſiderable aſtringency; by which the relaxing power, 


aſcribed to a mere aqueous fluid, is in ſome meaſure 


corrected on this account. It is, perhaps, leſs injurious | 


than many other infuſions of herbs, which, beſides a 


very ſlight aromatic flavour, have very little, if any, ſtyp- 
ticity, to prevent their relaxing debilitating effects. 

So far, therefore, tea, if not too fine, if not drank too 
hot, nor in too great quantities, is perhaps preferable to 


any other known vegetable infuſion. And if we take 


into conſideration, likewiſe, its known enlivening energy, | 
our attachment to it will appear to be owing to its ſupe- 


periority in taſte and effects to moſt other vegetables. 


See Dr. Lettſom's Natural Hiſtory of the Tea-tree, with | 
Obſervations on the Medical Qualities of Zea, and Ef- 
fects of Tea-drinking, 4to. 1772. | 


Tea may be conſidered as a very owerful aphrodiſiac 
und accordingly a phy lician of conſiderable eminence in 
his profeſſion, imputes the amazing population of 


China amongſt other cauſes, to the general uſe of it. 


Percival's Eff. p. 63. | 

No tea is allowed to be imported, except from the place 
of its growth, on pain of forfeiture, 11 Geo, cap. 30. 
and by 24 Geo. III. cap. 38. all the duties upon tea im - 
ported, ſold, or uſed in this kingdom ſhall ceaſe from 
September 15, 1784; at which period the Eaſt India 


company is diſcharged from the payment of duties on 


others. From the contradictory opinions even of medi- 


tea in their warehouſes , 
paid a duty of 121. 10s. per cent. co 


groſs prices for all tea delivered by th 
purchaſers, which duty ſhall be 


tion to any place where the drawback ; | 
3 company is required to make r alloweg 


and afterward; there 
mputed y 


© compan 
to 
drawn back "34 the 


es in 


and to fell ſuch quantity as ſhall be ſufficient be ſen 


the demand, provided an advance 4 ſupp 
upon the prices at which the tea. (als yer b. be 
at the four firſt ſales after paſling the ag 7.5 and 
ſhall not exceed the following rates, viz 9 b. Prices 
1s. 74. per 16 ; for congo tea 25, 5d. ut i 1 ln 
chong tea 35s. 3d. per Þ ; for ſinglo rea 3; j or ſo. 
and for hyſon tea 45. 114. per B: and af 3% per 5 


5 
whole price at which the teas are put up 1 the 
the prime coſt, with the freight and char es 15 3 
tion, lawful intereſt from the time 4 import. 
ſuch tea in Great Britain, and the common arrival of 
inſurance. In lieu of the duties Ap 


: 5 on tea, thi 
ſtitutes an additional duty on WIxpows 3 


By this ſame act, the inland duti | 
coffee ſhall ceaſe from Sender y : A 
following additional duties be paid, viz. fo Ber wp 
of cocoa-nuts, the produce of Britiſh America A | 
the produce of any other place 15. Ed.; and for &. 
pound of coffee, the produce of Britiſh Americ v 
and the produce of any other place 25. 64. ; wi 
_— are __ to an additional impoſt of © fer 2 
and 5 per cent. thereon impoſed by | . aw". 
_ 4 Geo. III. cap. 60. AY 1 7 . cp, 
o draw back ſhall be allowed on tea exported, excer 
Ireland, when the whole duty on Aa ons 
allowed. 18 Geo. II. Cap. 26. 17 Geo. III. cap. 15 
Every perſon having in his cuſtody more than fr 
pounds weight of bea is a dealer; and ſelling without 2 
licence, to be had for 12d. ſhall forfeit 5/. a month, 11 
Geo. cap. 30. 15 Geo. II. cap. 11. Every perſonded. 
ing in tea, &c. ſhall cauſe. to be painted or written over 
the door of his ſhop, the words, dealer in coffee, tea, a. 
coa-nuts, or checolate, on pain of 2001. 19 Geo. Wl 
cap. 69. and any dealer buying of any perſon who has 
not this inſcription, incurs a forfeiture of 100/, and ary 
other perſon 107. By 20 Geo. III. cap. 35. no perſon 
ſhall trade in coffee, zea, or ch i 5 
| „ lea, or chocolate without a licence, 
at the price of 5s. under penalty of 20/. More than fix 
pounds of tea cannot be removed without a PEKMIT. 19 
Geo. cap. 10. The adulteration of tea is ſubject to 
penalty of 100/, beſides the forfeiture of the ſame, and 
for every pound of dyed leaves of tea, 51, 11 Geo.cap 
30. 17 Geo. III. cap. 29. . 1 
TEA, German, in Botany. See SPEEDWELL. 
Tea, Mexico, chenopodium ambroſioides of Linnæus, in I. 
tany, is a ſpecies of chenopodium, which, as well as the 
Jeruſalem oak, or chenopodium botrys, are natives of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and ſown annually with us in 
gardens. Infuſions of the leaves and flowery heads of 
both theſe plants, which are not unpalatable, drank 3 
tea, are ſaid to be of ſervice in humoural aſthmas and 
coughs, and other diſorders of the breaſt ; they are ſup 
poſed to be antiſpaſmodic and antihyſteric. Lewis Mit 
SE | | es 
Tea, New Ferſey, in Botany. See CEANOTHUS. 
Ta, Ofwego, in Botany. See MONARDA. _ 
TEA, Paraguay, or South Sea, in Botany. See PARAGUAT 
TEAL, querguedula, in Ornithology, the aN45 (es of 
Linnzus, the ſmalleſt of all the duck kind. Its beak i 
black, and its head and upper part of its neck of a tel. 
diſh brown; but there runs on each fide of the head 3 
green ſtreak from behind the eyes quite t0 che bu 
part, and between theſe there is a black ſpot under th 
eyes; there is a white line which ſeparates ihe red 
colour from the green. The lower part of the neck, the 
' ſhoulders, and the ſides, are very beautifully variegar 
with black and white ſtreaks ; the breaſt and bly r: 
of a duſky greyiſh white: the firit beautifully pot 
with black; the vent black; the tail ſharp-pome 4 
duſky ; the coverts of the wings brown z the greater gy 
2 s eſſe 
feathers duſky ; the exterior webs of the leſſer _ 
with a gloſſy green ſpot, above which 1s another : . i 
and the tips white; the irides whitiſh, and ” 1 
duſky. The female is of a browniſh al- colo my the 
with black, and has a green ſpot on the Vs | 
male. Ray and Pennant. | zen by Bel 
TzAaL, creſted, querquedula criſtata, à name given hl 
lonius and ſome others to a ſpecies of duck, ng i 
for a tuſt of feathers of an inch and a balf 0%» e called 
down from the back part of its head, and hos b 
the tui rg DUCK 3 but more known among n 
name of capo negro. e bf | 
TEAL, 2 = circia of Linnæus, 18 pee 
Mr. Pennant to be no other than the _ ifind 
TEAL, though Linnæus has deſcribed it aq 


ſpecies, dumm 
6 1 


— 


T E C 
8 nner tea! is alſo a name given in ſome places to the 
f ” 


AM, THEAMs 
Genifies a royalty 
of a manor, — t 
bondmen, Ne1t5, | 
tels in his court. 8 
| N a watery humour, iſſuing out at the cor- 
TEA 5 the eye, by the compreſſion of the muſcles, ſerv- 
ahh moiſten the cornea, and to expreſs our grief, and 
— to alleviate it. See LACHRYMAL and LacuRyY- 
MALIA. 5 : "RE. . | h f : h 
Dr. Vaterus is of opinion, that the zears come from the 
af lines ſeen on the inſide of the palpebræ, deſcribed 
ibomiu ö 
22 naſal duct, from the lacrymal ſac into the 
| ar" one of them opened into the upper part of the 
0 55 the other opened into the antrum maxillare. Miſ- 
; © BY A +0 
cel. Barol. tom. iv. par. 11). ſect. 5 


or THAME, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, 
granted by the king's charter to a lord 
he having, reſtraining, and judging 


vere of ule, at leaſt of pleaſure, to the dead; for which 
jeaſon they took great care to procure them abundance at 
their funerals, ſo much, as to introduce a profeſſion, or 
trade of weepers, as judging thoſe of their own ſamilies 
inſufficient. | | | 
Deer, when at bay, are 


ing into the two clefts underneath, called lacrymatories, 


which diluted in white wine or carduus water, has been 
reputed a ſovereign remedy for fits of the mother, and 


the falling ſickneſs. 
Virgil makes the 


the modern critics cenſure as a breach of probability. 
TEAZEL, or Tx asEL, dipſacus, or curduus fullonum, or the 
fullersthiſtle, in Botany, a genus of thetetrandria monogynia 


lected in one common perianthium, which is permanent; 
they have but one petal, which is tubular, and cut into 


hairy ſtamina, as long as the petal, terminated by pro- 
ſtrate ſummits : the germen is ſituated below the flower, 


the germen becomes a column-ſhaped ſeed, encloſed in 
the common conical fruit, which is divided by long 
prickly partitions. Miller enumerates four, and Linnæus 


carduus fullonum, on 
wild teazel. | 


Beſide the common wild ſpecies of this plant, there is a 


ly a ſeminal variety of the common 


in raiſing the nap upon woollen cloth, for which it is 
propagated in great quantities in many parts of the Weſt 
of England. It is to be ſown in March, on a dry ſoil; 
a peck of the ſeeds is ſufficient to ſow an acre : the plants, 
deing come up, muſt be hoed up firſt to fix or eight in- 
ches, and ſome time after to a foot aſunder every way; 
andfor the firſt ſummer the ground muſt be kept carefully 


plants ſhoot up to heads, which are fit to cut in Auguſt, 


va tied up in bundles, and dried. The common pro- 


dles, which are ſold at about a ſhilling a bundle. Some 


mages both. Miller. 


| red- e largeſt burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are eſteemed. 
cad i the eſt, and are now called male teazels ; they are moltly | 
_ na in the dreſſing and preparing of ſtockings and cover- | 
T 15 ets; the ſmaller kind, properly called the fullers or dra- 

ed 10 1 Sleazels, and ſometimes the female teazel, are uſed in 

1 * c preparation of the finer ſtuffs, as cloths, rateens, &c. | 
17 ned nlelt kind ſometimes, called linnets heads, are | 
2 i G N My. out the knap from the coarſer ſtuffs, as | 

e. 


The leaves of the 


a = rower or infuſion, have been commended b fame 

— 0 as againſt flatuſes or crudities in the | 
$ B | 4 | | 

. a | wp wy HEVET, the fourth month of the civil year | 
10 | Itanſwe pres, and the tenth of their eccleſiaſtical year. 
as but 2a part of our December and January, and 

laſt of the a * ſecond day of this month is the 


it i 
tp nol by Judas Maccabeus. Vide 1 
faq ich day of this m 
denn, in de * the 
. e ninth 

Weh, Trenne 
la his fa. ty 8 that relates to AR r. 

we fay, tec nical words, technical verſes, &c. 


ſiege of Jeruſalem by Nebuchad- 
r of Zedekiah. 


and villains, with their children, goods, | 


8. He obſerved two ſmall duQs, beſides | 


The ancients had an opinion, that the zears of the living | 


commonly ſaid to ſhed tears; in- 
deed, they ordinarily do yield a fort of tears, which oul- | 


horſe of Pallas ſhed tears at the fune- | 
ral pomp of his maſter 3 this is one of the paſſages which | 


four parts at the top, which are erect, and they have four 


ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma | 
only three ſpecies, reckoning the cultivated teazel, or 


large kind of it, the heads of which are of ſingular uſe 


cleared from weeds. The ſecond year after ſowing, the 


-uce of an acre of land is about a hundred and ſixty bun- 


f the dedication of the tem le, after | 
ACC. Iv. 


onth is obſerved by the Jews as 


Us, formed of rexuuog, artificial, 


{ 


are there condenſed into a kind of yellow liquor, or gum, | | 


People fow carraway among their trazcli, but it only da- 


| hereof we will here add a few inſtances. 


TX 


And in this ſenſe Dr. Hatris intitles his dictionary of arts 
and ſciences, Lexicon Technicum. | 
TECHNICAL, is more particularly applied to a kind of 
'verſes, wherein are contained the rules or precepts of any 
art, thus digeſted to help the memory to retain them. 
See Artificial MEMORY. 
Technical verſes are uſed in chronology, & c. Such, e. 
gr. are thoſe expreſſing the order and meafure of the 
calends, nones, &c. thoſe expreſſing the ſeaſons, and 
thoſe expreſfing the order, &c. of the ſigns. 
F. Labbe has compoſed a ſet of technical Latin verſes, in- 
cluding all the epochas in chronology ; and F. Buffer, 
after his example, has put both chronology and hiſtory 
into French verſe, and even geography alſo. 4 
Technical verſes are commonly compoſed in Latin; they 
are generally wretched ones, and often barbarous ; but 
utility is all that is aimed at in them: to give ſome idea 
The caſuiſts 
include all the circumſtances which make us partakers 
with another in a theft, or other crime, in theſe two 
technical ver ſes: | ES | 
Tulſio, conſilium, conſenſus. palpo, rec ur ſus, 

Participans, mutus, non obſlans, non mani 
The firſt of F. Buſſier's ſechnical verſes of 
France, ate theſe: 5 | 

Ces lois en quatre cents Pharamond introduit, 

Clodion Chevelu, qu“ Aetius vanquit. 

Mere; avec lui combatit Attila; 

Chi deric fut chaſſe, mais on le rapella. ; 
TECHNICAL words, are what we otherwiſe call terms of arts 
TECOLITHOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem, 

otherwiſe called Syriacus lapis, and Fudaicus lapis, good 

for diſſolving the human calculus. See SyRIacus and 

Joparcus. | | 5 

It has this name from Tya, I diſſolve, and xubog, a lone 3 
becauſe it diffolves ſtones, | | 


ans: 


tfe . 
4 Hiſtory of 


i TECTRICES, in Ornithology, are the leſſer coverts of the 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has many flowers col- | 


wings of birds, or the feathers 
the wings. 1 | | 
TECUM Duces. See Ducks. PETS 
TE DEUM, a kind of hymn, or ſong of thankſgiving; 
uſed in the church: beginning with the words Tz Deum 
laudamus, We praiſe thee, O God. It is uſually ſuppoſed 
to be the compolition of St. Auguſtine, and St. Am- 
broſe. 12 55 | 5 
It is uſed to be ſung in the Romiſh church with extraor- 
dinary pomp and ſolemaity, upon the gaining a battle, 
or other happy event; and ſometimes even to conceal a 
defeat. fy: 1 : 
TEDDOR, or TETHER, a rope tied to a horſe's foot 
confine his grazing within a certain compaſs, 
TEE, in the Manege. See BREAST-plate. 
TEE-ſquare. See SQUARE, | . 
TEETH, dentes, in Anatomy, little, hard, ſmooth bones, ſet in 
the gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew the food, to 
bite, &c.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2, lit. d, e, F. 
The teeth are the hardeſt, moſt ſolid and whiteſt parts 
of the whole ſkeleton. „ | En 
In adult perſons, the ordinary number of teeth is 32; 
ſixteen in each jaw ; all fixed in peculiar ſockets, called 
alveoli, by the juncture or articulation called ou H/ 
81s, and by the joiners, pegging. F 
They are fixed in the ſockets like pins or nails, their 
roots being exactly ſurrounded by the ſpungy ſubſtance 
or diploe, and appearing like moulds for the cavities of 
the ſockets, which are rather porous vaginz than ſpungy 
foſſulæ. The trunk of the root is ſurrounded by the 
common orifice of the ſocket at a {mall diſtance from the 
circular line or collar. The upper and lower teeth meet 
in ſuch a manner as that the firſt, and eſpecially the 
incifors, advance moſt forward, and run over the latter; 
the arch of the lower teeth appearing to be ſmaller than 
that of the upper. | 5 
The teeth are of three ſorts: thoſe in the fore part of each 


which lie on the bones of- 


t 


„ jaw are called inciſores, cutters; and are four in number 
common wild teazel dried, and given 


in each jaw, broad, thin, and flat: ſome call them the 
primores, becauſe they appear the firſt; others the a. 
ver i; and others the r:dentes, laughers, becauſe they ſhew 
themſelves firſt in lavghing. 2 | 
Behind theſe, ſtand four, one on each fide, in each jar, 
which are a little more prominent, and pointed, called 
canini, by the common people eye=tzeth, becauſe part of 
the nerve which moves the eyes is inſerted into them, 
whence the danger of pulling them out. 
Behind theſe are five on each ſide, in each jaw, called 
the molares, or grinders, being thoſe which in men ſerve 
chiefly for maſtication. | | 
In each tooth we diſtinguiſh two portions, one without 
the ſocket, called the body of the tooth, and in the 
dentes molares the crown; the other within the ſocket, 
called the root of the tooth. Theſe two portions are 
divided by a kind of circular live, which may be —_ 
4 
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hc e it ends in a {mall hole, which at length becomes 


The teeth begin not to appear all at a time; but firſt 
appears one of the front inciſors of the lower jaw, then, 


_ ariſe when the perſon is at years of diſcretion. See 
 DExTir10N, ESE | 


upon which are ſeveral veſſels, through which there 
_ paſſes a thick tranſparent humour, that, as it increaſes, 


ſix months after birth, they begin to pierce the edge of 


into the ſubſtance of the teeth. there are two lays, one | 
below the other, divided by the fame membrane which |} 


I. 


jf theſe teeth be loſt, they never grow again. 


hardly ever happens. | 


Indeed, in ſome perſons the enamel is very much wore 


| yer the perſon does not find any pain or aching from it: 
the reaſon is, that the hole in the root or fang of the tooth | 
through which a little branch of a nerve enters that ren- 


broken, or wore off, the ſeparation between two of the 


being made through the enamel, the bone is laid bare, 


a little by ſtopping up the hole with lead, which pre- 


the collar of the tooth, In an adult perſon, the teeth 
in general are very compact and ſolid, not apparently 


laminated, nor ſubje& to exfoliation. A very narrow 
cavity goes from the body to the point of the roots, 


imperceptible, and even quite diſappears. 


after a little time, the other ; a few months afterwards 
the great inciſors of the upper jaw come forth, both | 
nearly at the ſame time; then come the two lateral in- 
ciſors of the lower jaw, and the two ſmall ones of the | 
upper, one in a little time after the other; after them | 
come out the canini, becauſe they are ſharper than the | 


molares, but thicker than the incifiviz and laſt of all“ 


the molares, becauſe they are thickeſt and blunteſt. 
About the twentieth year, the two laſt of the molares 
ſpring up, and are called dent-s ſapientiæ, becauſe they 


The teeth, according to Peyer, are formed of convolved | 
ſkins, hardened and bound together by a viſcid mucus: 
and if we view the grinders of deer. horſes, ſheep, &c. 
we ſhall find great reaſon to be of his opinian. FI 
Others ſpeak of their formation otherwiſe. The ſockets, | 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, are lined with a thin membrane, 


hardens in form of teeth; and within the firſt three or 


the jaw, and tear the perioſteum and gums, which being 
very ſenſible, create a violent pain, and other ſymptoms 
incident to. children in the time of dentition. . 
Of th's viſcous tranſparent liquor, which is indurated | 


covers all the cavity of the jaw: the uppermoſt lay 
forms the teeth which come out firſt : but about the 
ſeventh year of age they are thruſt out by the teeth made 
of the undermoſt Jay, which then begin to ſprout; and 


If ſome have been obſerved to ſhed their teeth twice, they 
have had three lays of this viſcous humour, but this 


The outer ſubſtance of the zeeth is different from the 
inner ; and that of the body from the root. | 


The tecth, M. de la Hire the younger has found to have 
all that part which ſtands out beyond the jaw, covered 
with a peculiar ſubſtance called enamel, quite different | 
from and harder than the reſt of the bone. | | | 
IJ bis enamel, by ſome others called the perigſteum, is com- 
b being only preparers to the reſt; the others being to grind 


poſed, as may be difcerned through a microſcope, of an 
infinity of little fibres, which grow to the bone by their 


roots, much like nails or horns; the radiated extremities 


of which are turned both inwards and outwards. The 
roots have ſome ſmall ſhare of it, but not near ſo much 
as the bodies. It is of ſo ſolid a nature, that nothing 
can deſtroy it but the file or corroſive liquor s. | 
This compoſition is very diſcernible in a broken 0th, 


where the origin and ſituation of theſe fibres are appa- | 

rent. M. de la Hire is perſuaded, that the growth of 
theſe fibres is performed much like that of nails. If by | 
any accident a little part of this enamel be broke off, ſo 


that the bone is left bare, that is, if the very roots of 
the fibres be taken away, the bone, in that part, will 


grow carious, and the ? 4h inevitably periſh ; there being 


no.BONE in the body that can bear the air. 


and injured, by rubbing them much with dentrifices, &c. 


ſound ; but the reaſon is, that the bone is not quite bare, 
but there is ſtill a thin lay of the enamel which preſerves 


it; but this lay being thin enough to be tranſparent, the 


yellow bone is ſeen through it. PTS FI IVE 
Retina alſo a teoth breaks, and the bone is left bare, 


ders the tooth ſenſible, being quite ſtopped up by age, or 
the like, has pinched off the nerve, and taken away all 
communication between the tooth and the origin of the 
nerves, and, by conſequence, all ſenſibility. 


It alſo happens in ſome teeth, that the fibres are only in 


little ſheaves, or bundles, whoſe upper extremities meet, 


but not their lower; as is the caſe in moſt of the grin- | 


ders, where the ſeparation of the bundles is apparent, 
Here, if the upper extreme of the fibres chance to be 


bundles often enlarges itſelf, ſo as to admit ſome hard 
particle of the food, by which means a little aperture 


and the tooth ſoon rots. This inconvenience is remedied 


ſo that the bone appears through, and yet the tooth keeps | 


fibres ranged aſide of each other, whi 


The ancients, and even Riolanus among 


In general, the teeth ſerve for maſtication or chewing, 


have been inverted, and the grinders, e. gr. put in te 
place of the inciſores; and aſks, what uſe reeth had then 


Creator? &c. 


culiar food and occaſions of the ſeveral ſpecies 1 rs 
mals: thus in the rapacious they are fitted for the in x 
ing, holding, and tearing the prey; in berbace0®s 


TEE 


vents the ſharp pungent parts of the foo 5 
ing to the ane: . there occaſioning pry Peter. 
The inner ſubſtance of the teeth is the ſame with N 
the other bones, only harder than any of them DER 
the apophyſis petroſa of the os temporis. Does 
What we have ſaid is illuſtrated by the figures in 7 
Anat. (Oftecl.) fig. 14, where ACFH expreſſes l 0 
tremity of the ou the teeth are ſet in; AEC and 5 = 
the roots or fangs of the teeth encloſed in the wm 
ADCB and F LHH the enamel compoſed of in? 
ch ” 
part of the taoth without-ſide the jaw; II een : wn 
joined at the upper extremity, but apart at the ve 
MM holes through which the nerves enter the 1 
the teeth; NN a tooth cloſed up. 
'Fne teeth, Dr. Derham obſerves, furniſh us with a 
able inſtance of the wiſdom and goodnefs of the Cre 
their peculiar hardneſs is very remarkable, cong 1 
the tender ſubſtance they are formed of. 


lower 
O0ts of 


dering 


the n 
bave held them to be incombuſtible, and the Rows 


of the body that was ſo; on which account they wer 
placed with great care in the urns among the athes | 
the deceaſed : but the opinion is falſe, there hay 
been two found in the tombs of Weſtphalia 
which was half calcined. | | 

Another popular error is, that the teeth continue grow. 
ing for ever, even in old people, to the hour of their 
death. M. de la Hire obſerves, it is only the enamel gr 
poliſh that grows, which is a ſubſtance very differet 
from the teeth. . | | 
Others, however, have obſerved, that this enamel, which 
1s formed before the teeth appear above the gums, thick- 
ens, hardens, and is po iſhed until the age of twenty 
or twenty-five, and afterwards is incapable of being re 
paired or renewed, but gradually wears by con'inued uſe. 
The teeth, conſidering their ſize, are plentiſully ſupplied 
with nerves and blood veſſels, which enter through 2 
ſmall hole at the point of each root, and after paſſny 
through a ſharp channel as far as the crown, are divided 
and diffuſed all over their ſubſtance. The arteries pro- 
ceed from the internal carotids ; the veins return to the 
jogulars, and the nerves are branches of the fifth pair. 


ing only 
„ One of 


In particular, the inciſores tear and cut the food; the 
canini break it to pieces; and the molares cruſh and 
grind it. 135 | 5 Ds 
The teeth, eſpecially the inciſores, contribute likewile to 
the articulation of ſounds. FM 

The form, diſpoſition, and order of the teeth, are admit. 
able: the foremoſt are weak and far from the centre, a 


and mince, are accordingly ſtronger, and placed nearthe 
centre of motion. VV | 
Galen puts the caſe, that the order of the 7th ſhould 


been of, and what confuſion would not have ariſen by 
ſuch a flight overſight merely in the diſpoſal of them: 
Upon which he argues that if any perion ſhould > 
poſe a company of thirty-two men, the number of the le 
in a juſt order, we ſhould judge him an mie 
perſon; why then ſhould we not judge the ſame of fi 


Again, their various forms, in various creatures, . 
leſs conſiderable, being all curioully adapted to the fe 


the gathering and comminution of vegetables; 1 
in ſuch as have no teeth, as birds, the bill ſupplies 
—— — Bans SBEIY 
Add, that the temporary. defect o 
ſervable in ſome : that children, 
have none while they are not able _— 
hurt themſelves, or the mother; and 2 * 
age when they can take in the more ſubſtantia 7 45 
live without the breaſt, and begin to need 0 begin t0 
ſake of ſpeech; that then their teeth os go l 7 
appear, and gradually grow as they more am 
in need of them. ; 
Some perſons are born with all ner 40: 
Curius Dentatus, and Cneius . the whole 
have only had one continued 2 vo” - Epirus al 
at he fa 
g aur and 


f them is no [eb ob- 
for inſtance, 15 
to uſe them, but! 
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length of the jaw, as Pyrrhus 
Pruſias, ſon of he king of Bithynia. 
Mentzelius, a German phyſician, aſſure 
an old man at Cleves, in 1666, aged one 
twenty years, who had a new ſet. ot lee 
fore, which were cut with great pam» 


— — — — — ww ._YyY ogy — 


ears 
f teeth two) ry 10 


an 
w ſet of jth i 


- Engliſhman at the Hague, who cut 3 ” To the fans 


his one hundred and eightcenth e. 
purpoſe, Dr. Slare mentions the cale e 


5 


9 "1n, V 
pl relation v 


T E E 


| bis wth at eighty years of age, and afterwards 
145 ul in Sr hel years, and had a new fet 


Phil. Tr. Abr. vol. v. p. 353- 


gite round. 


hen the teeth are ſudject to be overſpread with a black 


ellow cruſt, it is a very good method to rib them 
wel every day with a mixture of tincture of gurh-lac, 


honey of roſes, and ſpirit of ſalt, or vitriol, which will |. 


not only whiten the teeth, but render the gums more 


firm. 1 | 3 

ald is fond of tooth- powders, and a moderate uſe 
1 do ſervice; der the * rubbing with 
dem does more harm to the teeth than wholly neglecting 
them; Powders of this kind may be prudently uſed once 
in fix or ſeven days, and will render the teeth white and 
ſolendid. The common powders, prepared for this 
HOY are too hard, and wear away the gums ; ſofter 
{ubſtances ſhould be employed, and when the gums are 
farred, a few drops of ſome acid ſpirit may be added 
to the powder. 
ſafe powder: tak in pe . 
bartſhorn levigated, and Florentine orrice- root, of each 
two drams; ſpirit of ſalt, fix drops; mix all into a 
powder. | | 


' Notwithſtanding the danger that attends the powders, 


tinctures, electuaries, that have been too commonly uſed, 
it is very deſirable to preſerve the beauty and ſoundneſs 
ok the teeth from infancy to old age. For this purpoſe, 
as ſoon as the ſecond teeth appear, children ſhould be accuſ- 
tomed to waſh their teeth every morning with common 
water, and a convenient tooth bruſh ; and after meals 
to rince the mouth, and rub the teeth with their fingers, 
when a bruſh cannot be conveniently uſed. Thoſe who 
© conſtantly obſerve ſuch inſtruCtions may expect to be free 


| from tartarous matter, putrid flough, ſuperficial diſco- | 


Jouring, flaccid gums, and from the pain and looſeneſs 
of the teeth, ariſing from theſe cauſes. When the teeth 
have been neglected at firſt, and tartarous matter has 
already faſtened to them, this ſhould be removed by 
inſtruments, and then the teeth ſhould be rubbed with a 
fine teſtaceous powder, in order to remove any remain- 


ing diſcolouring matter: and when the enamel is become | 
perfectly clean, white, and poliſhed, even this fine | 
powder ſhould be uſed very ſparingly at diſtant intervals, | 
and the colour and ſweetneſs are to be preſerved by fre- 


quent bruſhing and waſhing. 


The common trick of mountebanks, and other ſuch | 
practicers, is to uſe various waſhes for the teeth, the | 


ſudden effects of which, in cleaning and whitening the 
teeth, ſurpriſe and pleaſe people; but the effects are 
very pernicious. All the ſtrong acid ſpirits will do this. 
As good a mixture as any thing can be, on this occaſion, 
is the following: take plantane-water, an ounce, honey 


of roſes, two drams ; ſpirit of ſalt, ten drops; mix the | 


whole together, and rub the zeeth with a piece of linen 
rg dipped in this, every day, till they are whitened. 
The mouth ought to be well waſhed with cold water, 
after the uſe of this or any other acid liquor; and in- 
 tecd the beſt of all teeth-waſhes is cold water, with or 

without a little alt ; the conſtant uſe of this will keep 
| them clean and white, and prevent them from aching. 
Ueiſter's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 27. Berdmore, on the Teeth 


and Gums, &c. ch. vi. p. 226, &c. See DEN TRIFICE 
and TooTH-ach. | 5 5 
A Daniſh 


tain theſes, that one may hear with the teeth. 


s to animals, there are ſome fiſhes which have teeth on | 


their tongues, as trouts; others have them at the bot- 
tom of the 


ſea- d 
or five row 
three, and 

Crooked can 
lie flat, 
the ran 
rows of 


s of teeth on the ſame jaw; the crocodile 


ine teeth, which are moveable, and ordinarily 
only being raiſed when they would bite. And 


16. no teeth, and yet they can bite. See TEETH 


Ter TT 1 4 | | 
Eber N, artificial, are thoſe ſet in lieu. of natural ones 


W ich . Wn : 
or the 50 * anting.— They are uſually made of ivory, 


ittle ti 1 
"rakes G grows yellow in the mouth, Fabricius adviſes 
0 


made of the ſhin- | 
_ Neſerves its colour. 5 ſhi bone of a bullock, which 


ne euſtom of 
n with a gold 
as practiſed among the Romans. But 

1 tur \ ” 8 2 g 
tn 5 ks have been found to hurt the natural 
- 3 tac artificial are connected: whereas 


de for ge, cannot effect them to any conſiderable de- 


75 uilleman 
art; fle ia! 1 


eral years. 


gives us the compoſition of a paſte for making 
þ | ſhall never grow yellow: the 


The following is a very efficacious and | 
take chalk in powder, myrrh, burnt | 


TEETH, grinding, dentes me 
TeETH-ach, fee Lo0TH-ACH. 3 | 
TEETH, clenched. The teeth are in ſome caſes ſound fo 


„ | + __ cloſely and firmly ſhut, that they cannot be opened ſuf- 
phyſician, named Hagerup, maintains in cer- | 


gullet, as the cod-fiſh; ſome, as the great | 
og or ſhark, called canis carcharias, have three, four, | 


thoſe all inciſors; vipers have two large | 
2 piſcatrix, ſea-frog, or ſea-devil, has whole | 


the like moveable teeth, — The toad and cuttle- | 


of the ſea lion; but in regard ivory, in a | 


wearing ivory teeth, and of binding them 
; wire, is very ancient: Lucian and Mar- 
tal ſpeak e ancient: Lucian and 


TER 


compoſition is white wax granulated, and miefted with 4 
little gum elemi, adding powder of white maſtic, coral; 
and pearl, pe ea 0k 8 
When ſeveral tecth are out in the ſame. place, it is beſt to 
make a ſet, or the number wanted, out of one piece; 
all adhering together, which may be faſtened to the two 
next, of the ſound or natural tertb. And even a whole 
ſet of artificial teeth may be made for one or both jaws; 
ſo well fitted to admit of the necefſary motions, and 
ſo conveniently retained in the proper ſituation, by means 
of ſprings, that they will al every purpoſe of na- 
tural rceth, and may be taken out, cleaned, and replaced 
by the patient himſelf with great eaſe. Heiſter, &c. 
p. 31. Berdmore, &c. p. 262. 


TreTH, canine, Canini Dentes, in Anatomy, ate two 


ſharp-edged teeth in each jaw; one on each fide, pla- 
ced between the inciſores and molares. 

They are ſo called, becauſe they are naturally a little 
pointed, and appear longer than the reſt, almoſt in the 
ſame manner as in dogs. They might likewiſe be 
called angular, becauſe they make a ſort of angle, by 
which the inciſores are ſeparated from the grinders. | 
The two ſuperior have been named eye-te-th, from their 
ſituation. The bodies of the dentes canini are thicker, 
and more prominent than thoſe of the inciſores ; they 


are convex, ana a little rounded on the outſide, and 


end in a ſhort triangular point, one of the ſides of which 
is a continuation of the convexity of the outſide, and 


the other two are flatter and turned inwards. 


Theſe points are often worn out by maſtication : their 
roots are commonly larger, thicker, longer, and more 
pointed than thoſe of the incifores, and ſometimes per- 
forate the bottom of the maxillary ſinus. Winſlow's 
Anatomy, p. 43. 


For the peculiar uſe of the canine teeth, fee TEETH 


ſupra. Tab. Anat. Oſteol. fig. 2. lit. e. 

EETH, cutting, dentes incifores, have this name from 
their uſe; and are by ſome authors called viſerii, be- 
cauſe they appear in laughing: the four upper inciſores 


are larger and broader than the four lower; and of the 


upper, the two in the middle are larger than the other 
two: the bodies of theſe teeth reſemble large cutting 
wedges, and their roots are pointed. Their bodies are 


ſo diſpoſed that their ſharp ends lie all in a line, making | | 
one uniform edge; each body has properly four ſides; 


one anterior a little convex, one poſterior a little con- 
cave, and two lateral much narrower than the former, 
and almoſt flat: the anterior and poſterior ſides decreaſe 
in breadth towards the collar, the lateral ſides to- 
wards the edge, ſo that they repreſent in ſome degree 
four triangles, with their apices and baſes reciprocally 
oppoſite. 3 5 

'Theſe teeth have long roots, the lateral ſides of whick 


are broad and flat, the anterior and poſterior narrow : they 


terminate by degrees in a point, in which a ſmall hole 


is obſervable, in children pretty conſiderable, but ob- 


literated in old age. Winſlow. For the particular uſe 

of theſe, ſee TEETH, ſupra. Tab. Anat. Oſteol. fig. 

4. L. 4. 1 
molares. See MoLAR ES. 


ficiently to give the perſon liberty to cat or ſpeak. This 
generally ariſes from a ſpaſm or cramp of the elevating 
muſcles of the lower jaw. The cauſe of this ſpaſm is 


various; ſometimes it ariſes from a wound or blow, even 


from injuries of the nerves and tendons in different parts 
of the body; as after an amputation of an arm or leg. 
Sometimes alſo it is owing to an inflammation of the 
fauces themſelves. _ 


When this diſorder ariſes from a wound, the firſt thing 


to be done is to ſearch whether there be not ſome ex- 
traneous body left in it, whieh excites theſe ſpaſms; 
if this be found to be the caſe, they always ceaſe imme- 
diately, upon the pulling out fuch offending matters. If 
there be no Tuch bodies in the wound, and medicines 
give no relief to the convulſions, you may be ſure that 
ſome nerve is wounded ; and the method then is to cut 
the nerve in two, if that may be done, and immediately 
the ſpaſms will ceaſe. Sometimes howerer, the nerve 
lies inacceſſible, or cannot be divided without danger ot 
the patient's life; which is a very deplorable cafe, and 
generally brings on a neceſſity of amputating the limb. 
Theſe ſpaſms when from amputations are leſs to be dread- 
ed, ſince they 1 go off on untying the ligstutes 


about the veſſels, and taking away the vitriol or other 


cauſtic applied to reſtrain the hemorrhage. 
When an inflammation of the tonſils or jaw excites this _ 
ſpaſm, theſe are to be treated in the common method; 
and the cauſe being removed, as in the other caſes, the 
effect will ceaſe. But if this dilorder be of ſo long 

9 8 | | continuance 
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Tontinuance as to threaten the P he 
is to be ſupplied with broths and other liquid food, which 


themſelves, but irritates the internal 


TEETH of 


As to fituation, they are, 1. 
the fawc. and orifice of the ſtomach, the reſt of the 
mouth being entirely ſmooth : we have examples of this 
in the cyprini, and the ammodytæ or ſand-eels, and | 


vious, but leſs 
authors. | 


; end, as in the cyprini. | 
conic ſhape, as thoſe in the upper jaw of the thymallus. | 


| Pike, the lucioperca, and many of the 


* 
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may be ſucked through the teeth. | W 
The ſurgeons have an inſtrument, which they call 
SPECULUM eis, made to force 1 * the. mouth on theſe 


occaſions, and ſome adviſe the breaking out a tooth, to 


give room for food and medicines z but both theſe prac- 


tices are wholly to be rejected, as mating, the ſpaſms 


more violent and obſtinate. Heiſter's Surg. vol. ii. 

P+ 26. : ; * ; | | 
TEtTH-drawing: See Nn e ne 
TerTH, hollow. The teeth which are hollow and decayed 


are uſually carious, and admit ſome parts of the food 
into their cavities, which by degrees putrefies, becomes 
acrimonious, and not only farther deſtroys. the teeth 
erioſteum and 
nerves of the teeth, ſo as often to cauſe intolerable pain. 


Many methods have been contrived for relief in theſe 


caſes : one is to clean the cavity, and then fill it up with 
maſtic as often as there is occaſion; and another is 
the filling up the cavity with a piece of lead or gold. 
'The cavity may alſo be filled at times with oil of cloves, 
and the like, or cauterized with a red-hot iron ; this 
generally proves a laſting remedy, and is attended with 
very little additional pain, if carefully performed, and 
no part of the mouth burnt. If all theſe methods fail, 


the laſt relief is the taking out the tot, and afterwards | 
replacing it again. 


Heiſter's Surg. p. 27. See 'TooTH- 


drawing. 


Tr TR, ſupernumerary. Theſe are ſometimes the cauſe of | 


great diſorders, and may form the tumors which, 
without careful examination, are ſometimes miſtaken for 


exoſtoſes or ſchirruſes of the palate. See Med. Ef. 
Edinb. vol. v. art. 16. See, on the formation and pre- 
vention of ſupernumerary teeth, the article DENTI1- 


TION: 


Terra, mark of, in the Manege. | See Marx and Eve 


of a bean. See alſo TooTH. 


are ſo very various in their ſhape, and alſo ſo variouſly 


_ diſpoſed, that they make a very notable mark of e 


tion among the ſeveral genera. 


ſometimes placed only in 


many other fiſh. 2. In ſome the teeth are placed only in 


the jaws; the tongue, the palate, and the inner part of 


the mouth being ſmooth. 3. In ſome they are placed 


in the jaws, and on the tongue, the reſt of the mouth 
being ſmooth. 4. In ſome the tongue, the palate, and 
the jaws have teeth, but the back part of the mouth is 
ſmooth; the herring has them diſpoſed in this manner. 


5. Some have the fauces, tongue, palate, and jaws, all 
beſet with teeth, as the ſalmons, &c. 
them in the fauces and jaws only, the tongue and the 
palate being ſmooth : this we have inſtances of in the 
pleuronecti. And finally, 7. Some fiſhes have teeth in 


the jaws, fauces and palate, and the tongue only re- 
mains ſmooth : this we ſee in the mackrel, &c. And 
all theſe are very eſſential marks and diſtinctions never 


varying in the ſame Glh, and may ſerve as characters 


much better than the colours, and other ſuch more ob- 
efſential things, remarked by the old 


The differences in 
poſe in their diſtinctions. 1. 


2. In ſome they are obtuſe, and as it were flatted at the 
3- In ſome fiſh they are of a 


4. They are in ſome compreſſed or flatted at the ſides, 


as in the gadi and eſoces. 5. They are ſmooth and 
even at the ſides, as in the greater part of fiſhes : or, | 
6. They are ſerrated or notched at the ſides, as in the 


ſhark-kind, and ſome others. 7. They are in ſome 
ſtraight, as in the common acus or needle-fiſh of Op- 
pian. And, 8. They are ſometimes crooked inwards, 


as in the oſmeri, &c. Finally, they are ſometimes con- 


vex on one ſide, and flat on the other, as in the ca- 
priſcus. | | | 
The teeth of fiſh differ in proportion alſo. 1. In ſome 
they are all of the ſame ſize in the ſame fiſh, as in the 
cottus, &c. 2. In ſome they are of very different ſizes 
in the ſame mouth; we have inſtances of this in the 
adi. 3. 'The 
differ alſo in number and arrangement, for in 9 fi 
they are placed only in ſingle rows in the jaws, and other 
places allotted for them; but in others they are ag- 
regated into ſeveral rows; the firſt is the caſe in the 
8 &c. the other in the cotti, and other fiſn. Ar- 


tedi Ichthyology. | 


Vat N err . 


atient with ſtarving, he 


fi/b, dentes piſcium. The teeth in the fiſh-kind | 


6. Some have. 


the ſhape of the teeth, are as many as 
thoſe in their ſituation, and my ſerve to as much pur- | 

They are in ſome acute 
and ſharp at the ends; this is the caſe in moſt fiſh. | 


» 
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is named for a year by the Porte; but is ge 


ſupport his dignity; and frequently to 


eating the turneps, and ſcoop them very 


TEGUMENT. See INTEC UM ENT. 
TEICHOPCEUS, re,, among the Athenians, an of. 


The word is 


It much reſembles 


- ſmalleſt quantity of water at that time, 


nox, that of Tebeth to the winter 


| ſolſtice. 


Among the Greeks they were called atlanies, 


Tezru, Mammet}'s, fee MamnmoTH's Tuch, 
IEETH, Wolf's, fee WoL ves Teeth, A en 
[TEETHING, fee I | 7 55 

TEFTERDAR, the name of an office of dignityin thee, 


DexNTIT10N. 


nations. In Mgypt be is the lord hi 


h-t | 
tribute paid out of the lands. to the N of the 


nd ſignior. He 
nerally con. 
office Is ſome. 
help him to 


6 : k 2 a quiet o 
is not likely to enter into intrigues. For hon Sg 0 
cares that a ſtirring man of the oppoſite party ſh N 


inveſted with an office of this dignity. See Der. 
TARD AR. | ak 


tinued in his office many years. This 
times given to one of the poorer beys, to 


TEGS, a term uſed in ſome part of the kingdom by the 


farmers, to expreſs lambs of a year old. Among ſportf. 


men it denotes a doe of two years old. When x flock of 


ewes and lambs are turned into a turnep-field, the 
young lambs of three weeks old will immediately fall to 
rettily ; 

theſe tegs will not touch them for ſeveral 585 FR 
uſually ſtay till almoſt ſtarved to death before a 
begin, but when they have begun they ſoon grow "4 


ficer who had the care of the city-walls ; their number 
was the ſame with that of the tribes, every tribe havin 
the choice of one. | % 


TEINTS, and Semi-TeinTs, in Painting, 3 the 


ſeveral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more 
or leſs high, or bright, or deep, or thin, or weaken. 
ed, and diminiſhed, &c. to give the proper relievo, or 
ſoftneſs, or diſtance, to the ſeveral objects. See Co- 
LOURING. II 8 | 
pure. French, where it ſignifies the ſame, 


TEIRCE, or TRIRS. See TIE RC E. 
TEITEI, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian bird, a 


ſpecies of TANAGRA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, called alſo 
gutranheemegeta, and guroundi. | 

It is of the fize of our red-breaſt, and beautifully co- 
loured. 3 | 5 85 
It ſings very ſweetly, and is kept in cages, five or fix to- 
gether in the ſame cage. Marcgrave's Hiſt. Brafil, 


TEJUGUACU, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of 


lizard, common in the Brafils, and called alſo EMA. 
PARA. . TENT PEER | 
the iguana, in its general figure, but 
differs from it in that its whole body is black, only va- 
riegated with ſome white ſpots. It lives principally on 
the ſucking of eggs, but it is capable of bearing hunger 
a long time; Marcgrave having kept one alive ſeven 
months without eating. This ſpecies afforded alſo a cer- 
tain teſtimony to that author, of the reproduction of 
the tail when cut off. Ray. mM 


TEIUNHANA, in Zoology, the name of a ſmall Ameri- 


can lizard. 


It is about the thickneſs of one's little fin- 

er, and has a ſharp noſe. Its tail is very flender, fix 
fingers breadth long, and terminates in a point almoſt 
as ſharp as a needle. Its head is covered with ſcales; 


its back, ſides, and legs, with a tender kin as ſoft as 


ſattin to the touch; and its tail is covered with extreme- 
ly minute ſcales, of a ſquare figure. Ray. 


Pens 
TEKUPH A, or Txexuenz, in the Fewi/) Chamb, 


are the times wherein the ſun proceeds from one cardi- 
nal point to the next. _ 1 | 


The ſame term is alſo applied to the moment wherein ti 


ſun enters a cardinal point: theſe four terms, or {le 
phe, into which the Jews divided their ſolar year, 
are obſerved among the Jews with a great deal of cere- 
mony; the reaſon, as we are informed by Munſten s 
tus: Wee | | 

That people have a notion, that in each tekupha the = 
has a ſeparate angel appointed to guard and dire . 
and that in the very point wherein the ſun 8 
tekupha, and enters upon another, before che one — 
tor has taken place of the other, the devils hare a poet 
to exerciſe all kinds of tyranny in the it's jrinks the 

; 1 0 6 

And hence, they fancy, that if any he 151 inlallb y 
have a dropſy, or ſome other grievous diſtemper- 


wo to the autumnal eg 
The tetupha of Tiſri, correſponded ooh chat of Nin 


ef 
to the vernal equinox, and that of 'Tamuz to the an 
| ? the 
ELAMONES, a name given by the Romans 19M 
Greeks called Atlantes; viz. the figures * me 3 
ing entablatures, and other projectures. 4 from the 
The word, according to ſome, 15 derive 


Greek Tar, from Tt\aw, or Thaw, I brat, 
: 


. ; TMAW 
which comes from the ſame word Tau, f ! 
figure metatheſis. 


| * l iter ſome⸗ 
ELAMONBs is alſo uſed by the chirurgical unte jus 


_ 


— 


« _— — 
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. ge-glaſſes. 


/ 


TEL 


ugs for lint neti | 
bo ey apply over their dreſſin 


AUGIA, in Natural Hiflory, the name as ne e 


of a glittering appearance, uſually containing 
NE of — * emulating the ſtructure of the gra- 
a - | 
nites. HII. td el edi | 

; we Have twelve ſpecies  . 

Of od gee the Athenians, thoſe revenues that 
LE, brought in by lands, mines, woods, and other 
pres ofſeſſions, ſet apart for the uſe of the common- 
1 alſo tributes paid by ſojourners and freed- 


ſervants, an 


ence of the final cauſes of things. This is an 
jet ey” curious field of inquiry, though pretty 
much neglected by philoſophers. | 


TELEPHIUM, trice opine, in Botany, a genus of the 


wandria trigynia claſs; its characters are, that the em- 
lement is permanent, compoſed of five oblong leaves; 
the lower has five oblong petals, and five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, with a three-cornered acute germen, which turns 
to 2 ſhort three-cornered capſule, with one cell, open- 


ing with three valves, containing e round ſeeds. | 


There are two ſpecies: 


| TELESCOPE, formed of Ts, fur, and oxerew, I obſerve, 


is an optical inſtrument, which ſerves for diſcovering 


and viewing diſtant objects, either directly by glaſſes, | 
or by reflection, by means of ſpecula or mirrors. 
In refraCting teleſcopes, the lens or glaſs turned towards 
the object, is called the objecs-glaſs; and that next the | 


e, the eye-zlaſs; and if the teleſcope conſiſts of more 
Gin two lenſes, all but that next the object are called 


The invention of the teleſcope is one of the nobleſt, and 
moſt uſeful theſe ages have to boaſt of: by means hereof, 


the wonders of the heavens are diſcovered to us, and 


aſtronomy is brought to a degree of perfection, which 


former ages could bave no notion of. 


Indeed, the diſcovery was owing rather to chance than 
to thought; fo that it is the good fortune of the diſco- 


verer, rather than his {kill or ability, we are indebted to: 
on this account it concerns us the leſs to know, who it 
was firſt hit on this admirable invention. It 1s certain 


it muſt be caſual, ſince the theory it depends on was not | 


then known: 


Johannes Baptiſta Porta, a noble Neapolitan, is aſſerted 
by Wolfius to be undoubtedly the firſt that made a 


zeleſcope; from this paſſage in his Magia Naturals, 
printed in 1560. “ If you do but know how to join the 
two (viz. the concave and convex glaſſes) rightly to- 
* gether, you will ſee both remote and near objects, 
„much larger than they otherwiſe appear, and withal 
« very diſtint. In this way we have been of good help 
to many of our friends, who either ſaw remote things 
« dimly, or near ones confuſedly ; and have made them 
* ſee every thing perfectly!“ I 


But it is certain, Porta did not underſtand his own in- | 
vention, and therefore neither troubled himſelf to bring | 
it to greater perfection, nor ever applied it to celeſtial | 
obſervation. What is more, the account Porta gives of 


his concave and convex lenſes is ſo dark and indiſtinct, 
that Kepler who examined it by particular command of 


the emperor Rudolphus, declared to that prince, that it 


was perfectly unintelligible. | 


ty years afterwards, or in 1590, a teleſcope ſix- 
teen inches long, was made, and preſented to e | 
I 


une of Naſſau, by a ſpectacle-maker of Middle- 
urg; but authors are divided about his name. Sir- 


dthecuſtoms laid upon certain trades and goods. 
TELEOLOGY', formed of rd, end, and aoyos, diſe outſe, 


turus, in a treatiſe of the teleſcope, printed anno 1618, 


will h 


Publiſhed in 1655, ſhews it to be Zacharias Janſen, or 
e Wolfius has i” Hanſon, N oe Fg 
© invention of Lipperſheim is fixed by ſome in the 
yar 1609, and by others in 1605; Fontana, in his 
we Obſervationes cæleſtium et terreſirium rerum, 
Printed at Naples, in 1646, claims the invention in the 


ave it to be John Lipperſheim : and Borellus, in | 
an expreſs volume on the inventor of the teleſcope, 


Jear" 1608. But Borellus's account of the diſcovery of 


teleſcopes is ſo circum 
45 to render it 
mentor. 


ſtantial, and ſo well authenticated, 
probable that Janſen was the original 


= James Metius, of Alcmaer, brother of Adri- 


ih eus, profeſſor of mathematics at Franeker, came 
rebel to Middleburg, and there bought _ 


10 5 - Zachary's children, who had - made them pub- | 


hot het Adr. Metius has given his brother the 


ret of the invention; in which he is miſtakenly fol- 
Y Velcartes, | | 


none & theſe artificers made teleſcopes of abvye a 


3 


and ſometimes for the fillets or bandages, 


an optical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral glaſſes, or 
lenſes fitted into a tube; through which remote objects 
are ſeen as if nigh at hand; or more generally, a teleſcope 


— 


: — 


Galileo himſelf, in his Nuntius Siderens, 
1610, acknowledges, that he firſt heard of the inſtru- 


— 


T EL 


foot and half; Simon Marius in Germany, and Ga 


lileo in Italy, firſt made long ones fit for celeſtial obſer- 
Fates... 1 | 

Le Roſſi relates, that Galileo, being then at Venice; 
was told of a ſort of optic glaſs made in Holland, which 
brought objects neater : upon which, ſetting himſelf to 
think how it ſhould be, he ground two pieces of glaſs 
into form as well as he could, and fitted them to the 
two ends of an organ-pipe ;z and with theſe ſhewed, at 


once, all the wonders of the invention to the Venetian 
nobleſſe, on the top of the tower of St. Mark. That 


author adds, that from this time Galileo devoted himſelf 
wholly to the improving and perfecting of the teleſcope; 
and that he thereby almoſt deſerved all the honour uſually 
done bim, of being reputed the inventor of the inſtru- 
ment, and of its being denominated from him Galileo s tube. 
ubliſhed in 


ment from a German; and that, being merely informed 
of its effects, firſt by common report, and a few days 
after by letter from a French nobleman, James Bado- 
vere, at Paris, he himſelf diſcovered the conſtruction 


by conſidering the nature of refraction. He adds in his 
Saggiatore, that he was at Venice when he heard of the 


effects of prince Maurice's inſtrument, but nothing of 
its conſtruction ; that the firſt night after his return to 
Padua, he ſolved the problem, and made his inſtrument 


the next day, and ſoon after preſented it to the Doge 


of Venice, who; in honour of his grand invention, gave 
him the ducal letters, which ſettled him for life in his 


lectureſhip, at Padua, and doubled his falary ; which 


then became ' treble of what any of his predeceſſors had 
enjoyed before. Accordingly Galileo may juſtly be con- 
ſidered as the ſecond inventor of the ?ele/cope. 


F. Mabillon, indeed, relates, in his travels through 
Italy, that in a monaſtery of his own order, he ſaw a 
manuſcript copy of the works of Commeſtor, written 


by one Conradus, who lived in the XIIIth century; in 
the third page whereof, was ſeen a portrait of Ptolemy, 
viewing the ſtars through a tube of four joints or draws * 


but that father does not ſay that the tube had glaſſes 
in it. In effect, it is more than probable, that ſuch tubes 
were then uſed for no other purpoſe but to preſerve and 


direct the ſight, or to render it more diſtinct, by ſing- 


lung out the particular object looked at, and ſhutting out 


all the foreign rays reflected from others, whoſe proxi- 
mity might have rendered the image leſs preciſe. 


This conjecture is verified by experience; we having 
often obſerved, that without a tube, by only looking 


through the hand, or even the fingers, or a pin-hole in 


a paper, objects ſhall appear more clear and diſtinct 


than otherwiſe. pe 

Be this as it will, it is certain the optical principles, 
whereon teleſcopes are founded, are contained in Euclid, 
and were well known to the ancient geometricians; and 
it is for want of attention thereto, that the world was 


ſo long without that admirable invention; as, no doubt, 


there are numerous others lying hid in the fame princi- 
ples, only waiting for reflection or accident to bring 


them forth. 


To the 2 abſtract of the Hiſtory of the Inven- 
tion of t | 
culars relating to the claims of our own celebrated coun- 


e Teleſcope, it will be proper to add ſome parti- 


tryman, friar Bacon, who died in 1294. Mr. W. Mo- 


1 


ellas deſcendere ſecundum apparentiam hic inferius, &c. 
i. e. Greater things than theſe may be performed by re- 


lyneux in his Dioptrica Nova, p. 256, expreſſes his opi- 


nion, that Bacon did perfectly well underſtand all forts 
of optic glaſſes, and knew likewiſe the way of combining 
them, ſo as to compoſe ſome ſuch inſtrument as our te- 


leſcope: and his ſon, the honourable Samuel Molyneux, 

afſerts more poſitively, that the invention of tele/copes, 
in its firſt original, was certainly put in practice by an 
Engliſhman, friar Bacon; although its firſt application 


to aſtronomical purpoſes may be juſtly attributed to Ga- 


lileo. The paſſages to which Mr. Molyneux refers, in 
ſupport of Bacon's claims, occur in his Opus Majus, 


p. 348, and p. 357. Jebb's ed. 1733. The firſt is as 
follows: Si vero non /int corpora plana, per que viſus vi- 
det, ſed ſpharia, tunc eft magna diuerſitas: nam vel conca- 
vitas corporis eſt verſus oculum vel convexitas : whence it is 


inferred, that he knew what a concave and convex glaſs 
was. The ſecond is compriſed in a whole chapter, 
where he ſays, De vi/ione fratia majora ſunt ; nam de facili 


patet per canones ſupra dictos, quod maxima poſſunt appa- 
rere minima, et e contra, et longe diſtantia videbuntur pro- 


pinquiſſime, et e converſo. Nam poſſumus fic figurare per- 


ſpicua, et taliter ea ordinare reſpectu noſtri viſus et rerum, 
quod frangentur radii, et flectentur quor ſumicunque volueri- 
mus, ut 14 quocungque angulo voluerimus, videbimus rem 

ope vel longe, Sc. Sic etiam faceremus ſolem et lunam et 


fracted viſion; for it is eaſy to underſtand by the canons 
| above 
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above mentioned, that the greateſt things may appear 


moſt remote objects may appear juſt at hand, and on the 


may be made to deſcend hither in appearance,  &c. Mr. 
| Molyneux has allo cited another paſſage out of Bacon's 


we may read the ſmalleſt letters at an incredible diſtance, 


the Opus Majus, produces a paſſage from a manuſcript 


ſhew that Bacon actually applied teleſcopes to aſtronomi- | 


 vadunt nift per viſionem ſerundum leges iſtius ſcientiæ. | 
From theſe paſſages, it is not unreaſonable to conclude, | 
that Bacon had actually combined glaſſes, ſo as to have 


cally, without having made any actual trial of the things | 


the ſun or moon (or any thing elſe), though he mentions 
them both: on the other hand, he conceives ſome effects 


He adds, that perſons unexperienced in looking through | 


hence he concludes, that he had never looked through | 


p'. 156. informs us, that at one of the meetings of this 


of the fame kind is alfo ſaid to have been done by Mau- 
rolycus, whoſe treatife, De Lumine et Umbra, was pub-| 1 1116 | 1 
Galiled's, or the Datch TELESCOPE, bus Bataus, 
a a teleſcope conliſting of a convex objeCt-glaſs, 
cave eye-glaſs. 955 | i 
Ihe principal effects of zcle/copes depend upon this plain 
maxim, viz. that objects appear larger in proportion to 
the angles which they ſubtend at the eye; and the effect 


| jeQs are viſible to us, come directly from the objects 


exceeding ſmall, and on the contrary; alſo, that the 


contrary; for we can give ſuch figures to tranſparent bo- 
dies, and diſpoſe them in ſuch order with reſpect to the 
eye and the objects, that the rays ſhall be refracted and 
bent towards any place we pleaſe ; ſo that we ſhall ſee 
the object near at hand or at a diſtance, under any angle 
we pleaſe, &c. So that thus the ſun, moon, and {tars 


Epiltle ad Parifienſem, of the Secrets of Art and Nature, | 
cap. 5. to this purpoſe, Poſſunt etiam fic figurari per ſpi- 
cua, ut longiſſime poſita appareant propingqua, ei e contrar1: 
ita quod ex incredibili diflantia legeremus literas minutiſſi- 
mas, and numeraremus res quantumqus parvas, et ſtellas 
faceremus apparere quo vellemus : i. e. Glaſſes, or diapha-| 
nous bodies may be ſo formed, that the moſt remote ob- 

jets may appear. juſt at hand, and contrarily ; ſo that 


and may number things though never ſo ſmall, and may 
make the ſtars appear as near as we pleaſe, | 
Moreover, Dr. Jebb in the dedication of his edition of | 


(Op. iti. ad Clement. MS. Cotton. Tib. c. v. fol. 6.) to 


cal purpoſes : Sed longe magis quam hac, ſays he, opor- 
teret homines haberi, qui bene, immo optime, ſcirent per ſpec- 
tivam et inſtrumenta ejus—quia in/trumenta aſtronomia non 


produced the effects which he mentions, though he did 
not complete the conſtruction of teleſcopes. Dr. Smith, 
however, to whole judgment particular deference 1s due, | 
is of opinion, that the celebrated friar wrote hypotheti- 


he mentions: to which purpoſe he obſerves, that this | 
author does not aſſert one ſingle trial or obſervation upon 


*, 


of teleſcopes that cannot poſſibly be performed by them. | 


teleſcopes expect, in viewing any object, e. gr. the face 
of a man, at the diſtance ot one hundred yards, through | 
a teleſcope that magnifies one hundred times, that it will 
appear much larger than when they are cloſe to it; this, 
he is ſatisfied, was Bacon's notion of the matter; and 


a teleſcope. Smith's Optics, Rem. p. 22. 41. | 
Dr. Birch, in his Hiſtory of the Royal Society, vol. iv. 


Society, Dr. Hooke read a paſſage, which he had met 
with in Digges's Stratioticos, wherein he affirms, that 
his father had a method of diſcovering all objeQs pretty 
far diſtant, which lay round about in the country; and 
that this was by the help of a book or manuſcript of Ro- 


ger Bacon of Oxford, who, he conceived, was the only | 
man beſides his father who knew it: this was the more 


remarkable, becauſe this Stratioticos was printed in 


1579, more than thirty years before Metius or Galileo| 
made their diſcovery of thoſe glaſſes; and therefore it} 
ſeemed evident, that Roger Bacon was the firſt inventor] 
of teleſcopes, and Leonard Digges the next reviver of 
them, both Engliſhmen. Mr. Aubrey likewiſe remark- 


ed on the ſame occaſion, that there was a paſlage in the 


preface of Leonard Digges's Pantometria, which men- 


tions the ſame thing to be known by him, and that he 
had ſhewn it to ſeveral z which book was printed before 
the Stratioticos : but really, ſays Dr. Birch, twelve years 
after, or in 1591. To whomſoever we aſcribe the honour 


of firſt inventing the teleſcope, the rationale of this ad- 
mirable inſtrument, depending on the refraction of light 


in paſſing through mediums of different forms, was tirſt 
explained by the famous John Kepler, (though ſomething 


liſhed in 1575), who alfo pointed out methods of conſtruct- 
ing others, of ſuperior powers, and more commodious 
application than that firſt uſed. 


is the ſame, whether the pencils of rays, by which ob- 


themſelves, or from any place nearer to the eye, where 
they may have been united, ſo as to form an image of the 


object; becauſe they iflue again from thoſe points in cer- 


tain directions, in the ſame manner as they did from the 
correſponding points in the objects themſelves. In fact, 
therefore, all that is effected by a teleſcope. is, firſt to 


make ſuch an image of-a diſtant objedh, by m | 
$ 


ſo formed as to be able to ſee the im 


without the eye, yet if, by the help of 
the pencils of rays ſhall enter the pupil, fügte 


viſual angle will be the ſame as if an ima 


actually formed in that place. Prieſtley 
Light, &c. p. 69, &c. 3 ” 


much ſuperior to that of Divini, 
perſon of his time; though Divini himſelf 
that in all the trials that were made with th 
of Campani, and that his rival was not will 
is generally ſuppoſed, that Campani really excelled Nj. 
_ jedt-glaſſes. 

made by the expreſs order of Lewis XIV. and were of 
86, 100, and 136 Paris feet focal length. 5 
Campani's laboratory was purchaſed, aſter his death, 


Pope Benedict XIV. who made a preſent of it to the 
academy called the Iuitute, eſtabliſhed in that city; and 


to work the baſons on which he ground his glaſſes) the 
N of his lenſes depended upon the clearneſs of 


 workman. It does not appear, that he made many 


Engliſhman, ſays that ſome glaſſes, made by Divini and 


as grinders of optic glaſſes, made ſome good ones of 
fifty and ſixty feet focal diſtance, and Mr. Cox made one 
of one hundred, but how good Dr. Hooke could not aſ- 
ſert.  Borelli, alſo, in France, made object-glaſles of a 
* ſcopes, theſe and all others were far exceeded by M. 


focus; but he was never able to manage it, ſo 3s to 


are delivered in what follows. | Cov 
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Ceo 


1 


TAE 


lens or mirror, and then to pive the e 

for viewing that image as A as D aſſitante 
angle, which it ſhall ſubtend at the eye, may be © tha the 
compared with the angle which the objea pg te 
ſubtend in the ſame ſituation. This ig Fate: elf wou 
an eye-glaſs, which ſo refraQs. the pencils ] Meange 
that they may afterwards be bronght to their ſe 1ays, 1 
by the natural humours of the eye. But if . oci, 
| ar 2 Wag 
diſtinctneſs, at the ſame diſtance, BE En Cufficjen 
it would appear to him as much magnified 28 che gußz 
another perſon who makes uſe of a glaſs for th 7 to 
though he would not in all caſes "5M 
view. | 


If no image be actually formed by the foci of + 


1 
ſtance 


have ſo large a field 


he peneil 


3 


would bave done from any place without as t 


the eye, the 
ge had been 
8 Hiſtory of 
The firſt perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelye 
ing teleſcopic glaſſes, were two Italians, Eu 
vini at Rome, and Campani at Bologna, 


$ in grind. 
ſtackis U. 
whoſe fame was 
or that of any other 
pretended, 
eir plaſſes, 
than thoſe 
ing to 

However, it 


his of a great focal diſtance performed better 
them fairly, viz. with equal eye-glaſſes. 
vini, both in the goodneſs and the focal length of his ob. 


t was with teleſcopes made by Campani, that Caſini 4: 
covered the neareſt ſatellites of F They ue. 
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by the account which M. Fougeroux has given, we learn 
that (except a machine, which M. Campani conſtrued, 


is glaſs, his Venetian tripoli, the paper with which he 
poliſhed his glaſſes, and his great {kill and addreſs as a 


lenſes of a very great focal diſtance. Accordingly Dr. 
Hooke, who probably ſpeaks with the partiality of an 


Campani, of thirty-fix and fifty feet focal diſtance, did 
not exceed teleſcopes of twelve or fifteen feet made in 
England. He adds, that Sir Paul Neille made tele{copes 
of thirty-ſix feet pretty good, and one of fiſty, but not of 
proportional goodneſs. Afterwards Mr, Reive firſt, and 
then Mr. Cox, who were the moſt celebrated in England, 
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reat focal length, one of which he preſented tothe Royal 
Rociety. But, with reſpect to the focal length of fel 


Auzout, who made one object-glaſs of fix hundred feet 


make any uſe of it. Hartſoeker is even ſaid to hare 
made ſome of a till greater focal length. Phil. Tran. 
Abr. vol. i. p. 193. Hooke's Exp. by Derham, P. 261- 
Prieſtley ub; ſupra, p. 211, &c. See GRINDING: ; 
Teleſcopes are of ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by te 
number and form of their lenſes, or glaſſes, and 17 
minated from their particular uſes, &c. ſuch are 2 
terreſtrial, or land teleſcope, the celiſtial or Ke 
teleſcope; to which may be added, the Gn N 
Dutch teleſcope, the reflefting teleſcope, and the rial it 


and a con- 


This, of all others, is the moſt ancient form, beings 
only kind made by the inventors, Galileo, n 
before Huygens; | ei 
The firſt teleſcope, which Galileo conſtruQted, ch mg 
only three times : but he ſoon made another, eie 8 
nified eighteen times, and afterwards, with 5 1 thirty 
and expence, he conſtructed one that mag 


k : llites of 
three times, and with this he diſcovered the Th * 


Jupiter, and the ſpots of the ſun. 1e c, 
ons, imperfections, &c. of Galileo's 1 


14 tx 
: . 1 L ; ; Sl Os „ 8 „ $NA CHA TY ies 
G „g. or Talscorr. In] of the difl: i 28 YT 
„dien of Galileo's, or the Dutch of the diflance of the-virtual focus of the eye-glaſs E. 
cage nene for the purpoſe (the ſtructure whereof to the diſtancs of the focus of the obſcck gel 1 . 
nt Jer TUBE) at one end is fitted a convex object-] which was the third point. CEL | 
either & plain conves, Or-COnver on both ſdes, but | Laſtly, myopes have their retina tod far from the cryſtal- 
t of a very large ſphere : at the other end is fitted line humour; and diverging rays concur at a greater 


or On h ſides, and the f fl di | 

"laſs, concave on both ſides, and the egment o diſtance than parallel ones; and thoſe that were p: 
a lber; ſo diſpoſed, as to be at the diltance of | become diverging by bringing the Sg Tp Make 
a « before the image of the convex lens. object-glaſs; by means of ſuch: approach, myopes will 


the virtual focu k A x . a 
25. VI. Optics, Hg. 122+) be a diſtant ob et, | ſee objects diſtinct! - which is 
Let A ki of Es vencils of rays iſſue, and falling | TRE 1 tly 1 a lc eſcope; Which is the 
voon the con ver glaſs, D . ivy $0 1 at FSG. Hence, 1%, To have the whole object viſible, the ſemi- 
Bot a concave lens, HI, ( e focus 0 ky 25 is at F G) | diameter of the pupil muſt not be leſs than the diſtance 
being interpoſed, the mbar. op. rays : hy pencil are | of the rays LE and GI; and therefore the more the 
made parallel when they reach the pupil; fo that, by the pupil is dilated, the greater field of compaſs will be taken 
refraftive humours of the eje, they can eaſily be brought in by the zele/cope, and vice verſu; ſo that coming out of 
10 a focus on the retina at P RQ. The pencils, alfo, | a dark place, or ſhutting the eye for ſome time before 
themſelves diverging, as if they had come from X, you apply it to the glaſs, you will take in a greater ſield 
MX is the angle under which the image will appear, | at firit glance than afterwards, when the pupil is again 
which is much larger than the angle under which the contracted by the increaſe of light. See Pfl. 
object itlelf would have appeared. Such is the zeleſcope | 2“ Since the diſtance of the rays E L and I G is greater, 
that was at firſt diſcovered, and uſed by philoſophers at a greater diſtance from the lens, the compaſs taken in 
the great inconvenience of which is, that the field of view, | by the eye at one view, will be greater as the eye is 
| which depends, not on the breadth of the.eye-plais, as nearer the concave lens. 9 OS 
in the affronomical TELESCOPE, but upon the breadth | 3*, Since the focus of a plano-convex object lens, and 
of the pupil of the eye, is exceedingly ſmall ; for fince | the virtual focus of a plano-concave eye-lens, are at the 
the pencils of the rays enter the eye very much diverging diſtance of the diameter; and the focus of an object- 
ſtom one another, but few of them can be intercepted | plaſs convex on both ſides, and the virtual ſocus of an 
by the pupil; and this I" increaſes with the eye-glaſs, concave on both ſides, are at the diſtance of a 
magnifying power of the teleſcope, ſo that philoſophers ſemidiameter; if the object-glaſs be planc-convex, and the 
may now well wonder at the patience and addreſs, with eye-glaſs plano-concave, the teleſcope will increaſe the 
which Galileo and others, with ſuch an inſtrument, diameter of the object, in the ratio of the diameter ct 
made the diſcoveries they did. And yet vo other tele-] the concavity to that of the convexity ; if the object- glaſs 8 
ſeape was thought of for many years after t; diſcovery. | be convex on both ſides, and the eye-glaſs concave on | 
Deſcartes, who wrote thirty years after, mentions no | both ſides, it will magnify in the ratio of the ſemi-diame- 5 
5 1 | 0 
— as actully conſtructed, though Kepler had ſuggeſted 72 e a to that of the convexity; if the ob- | 4 
V g 3 _ . je&-glaſs be plano: convex, an ye- | e 01 
Der) of Galileo's TELESCOPE. Now, in an inſtrument | both bdes, Ge ſemidiameter e che A vill be in 
thus framed, all people, except myopes, or thoſe ſhort- | creaſed in the ratio of the diameter of the convexity to 1 
ſighted, muſt ſee objects diſtinctly in an erect ſituation, | the ſemidiameter of the concavity ; and, last! if l | 
and increaſed in the ratio of the diſtance of the virtual object-glaſs be convex on both es. ant the es 
focus of the eye-glaſs, to the diſtance of the focus of | plano-concave, the increaſe will be in the ratio of the 


the object-glaſs. Tas os 1 5 di. bee Tow 6 5 | | 

1 x 3 8 0 0 & ingly Ak tn}; me ane the concavity to the ſemidiameter of the con⸗ 
, inſtrument, the eye-glaſs muſt be ſet nearer the objeft- | 4 zinc 5 8 5 
e glaſs, ſo that the 2th of each pencil may not ache. pa- hs „ . eee N e Ji 
{ zallel, but may fall diverging upon the eye; in which the ſame manner wh {| Ty” r . Tn. 05 object In 
e caſe the apparent magnitude will be altered a little but | convex, and the e 7 ep age mp, r eee 
ee g reaſon of theſe effects will appear“ one 3 7 both ſides, and the other concave on both. 
. For, 1“, ſince they are far diſtant objects that are to be 2 5 es aue, 3 an — a are 178 en 
n viewed with 2 teleſcope, the rays proceeding from the | has. a teleſeo ; wv oP be than ag diameter 
d fame point of the object, will fall on the object-glaſs | convex; "Ag if bg be I: Aer ee ee 
d parallel; and, conſequently, by their refraction through | the fan ich ; 8 fo % on both ſides. The caſe Is | 
; wage ae non be thrown converging on the eye- | not ea Os Co I" "OT bark (ons 1 
es ylaſs; but by their refraclion through the concavity here- 69. Phe er of dia. ; | | 

of, they wi : r wag * Petra ie diameter of the object-glaſs, and 
f betten hey er agg vane parallel, and in ſuch diſ- the leſs * of the eye-glaſs, the leſs racks ka the dia- 
, But all, ercepting o e by ma. wok of the object, viewed with the naked eye, to its 
x nlle! rays. Therefore the firſt point is clear, „ pts ab ae e W 3 
e 2”, Suppol | . to K. D afro : object magnihed by the teleſcope, _ 
ed Opie e120 be che fr | 7%, Since the fmidametr of th ject i e 
a theſt ray on the right hand of the object that pe | EFT is, of the angle EF L and the greater the angle 
al through the tube: after refraction th rs or 0 E. il 3 L is, the leſs part of the object does it take in it at 
r . rt pe. 
7 9 ——— Ae eee 10 c ny "i the object, as it increaſes its diameter more. 
ct eerge from the virtual focus. Wherefore, fin br he 5 ARG us * the, realen thak determined the mathematici- 
0 rays coming from the ſame extreme to the Ince 1 t p 2 to oy out for another teleſcope, after having clearly 
bs we ee a ET ir; *7< _ found the imperfection of the firſt, diſcoyeted by chance. 
I. from the middle of the ole I P ere M — an . oſe Nor were their endeavours vain, as appears from the aſs 
I ed in what went b efore) Th L ale to! _ 0 e tronomical teleſcope hereafter to be deſeribed. . 

vill be cen in the ax. * —_ paint of the object If the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs have too ſmall a 
he the right fide; viz. in the line TN. right ee on ratio to that of the object-glaſs, an object through the 
0- that is, the object will be erect: wh; Þ ae e yon itz | teleſcope will not appear ſufhciently clear, becauſe the 
. ou 0 ar de erect: Which is tlie ccond n {ys os _ N the ſeveral 
4 „Gin CO ; „ pencils repreſenting the ſeveral points o Obje | 

nce all right lines parallel to LN cut the axis un- | the OE to conſiſt of too few cn er 0 ag 


or er the l. 4 | 1 . 
ame angle, the ſemidiameter of the object will | This too is found, that equal object lenſes will not bear 


1 ſeen th | | 
EPFL, . 322 under the angle AFN or | the ſame eye-lenſes, if they be differently tranſparent, 
and GI entering the eye in the | or there be a difference in their poliſh. A leſs tran- 


is Me mann ; 3 a 
» e naked _ my Os 2 upil Were placed in F. If now | ſparent object-glaſs, or one leſs accurately ground, re- 
the object under Fra \, 1t would ſee the diameter of | quires a more ſpherical eye-glaſs than another more 
le the object is ſun Bo angle c Ab or CAB. But ſince os — N. eye-glals than another more 
ſeſpect to this. 4A . the diſtance AF in] Hente; though it be found by experience, that a te- 
*ance is nothing; and therefore the leſcope is good, if the diſtance of the focus of the object- 


med eye; even! Ae 
d object, under —5 F, would ſee the ſemidiameter of the glaſs be fix inches, and the diameter of the plano- concave 


n ang! | dran To 
6 parlle] to AC, 3 5 8 e. drawing F M |. eye-glaſs be one inch and one line, or of one equally 


le © ſemidiameter 0 : , concave on both ſides one inch and an half; yet it is by 

. IN naked 8 ” 2 __— therefore, ſeem with | no means expedient to recommend to the = 4 mo 

of 4 o IE. Bat 421 * een through the teleſcope, as | this, or any particular combination, but to try ſeveral 

ly AB; that is, the . emonſttated, that 1 M: IE:: IJ eye-glaſſes, both greater and ſmaller, with the ſame ob- ' 

My is to that view d emidiameter ſeen with the naked | ject-glaſs, and take that through which objects a ear 1 
Vor. IV. No 360, through the teleſcope, in the ratio | moſt clear and diſtinct, "0 1 | 

* , SH 9 T Heveliug 


E 1 1 1 


Mevelius recommends an object-glaſs convex on both] a rele/cope, thus diſpoſed; will exlubit 
Acades, whoſe diameter is four Dantzick feet; and an] diſtinetly. Suppoſe the common gen, "Dots ved 
eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, whoſe diameter is 45 di- F (jig. 1. 25); and make AB =BÞ as of the lenfs; 
tits or tenths of a foot. An object-glaſs, equally con-] rays AC, proceeding from the ripht * ince One of th 
vex on both ſides, whoſe diameter is five feet, he | paſſes through A; the ray CE Wil "yn the ol; 
obſerves, will require an eye-glaſs of 53 digits; and | axis AI; and therefore, after refraction; the 
adds, that the ſame eye-glaſs will alfo ſerve an object-] glaſs, will fall in with it in its focus G. a . 
2s of eight or ten feet. Since, then, the eye is placed near it 
ence, as the diſtance of the object -glaſs and eye-glaſs | other rays proceeding from the fame pg and al che 
is the difference between the diſtance of the virtual fo-] ject with EG are refracted parallel A ron gal the 
cus of the eye-glaſs, and the diſtance of the focus of the | the right, fide of the object will be ho . 
object-glaſs; the length of the zele/cope is had by ſub-| line E 5 | 8 
tracting that from this. That is, the length of the ze- | Aſter the like manner it appears, that the n; 
leſcope is the difference between the diameters of the of the object is ſeen in the axis GB, ſo chen dle pin 
object-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be plano-convex, appears inverted. e at the oeh 
and this plano. concave; or the difference between the] 3“, From what has been already ſhewn, ; 
ſemidiameters of the objeQ-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that | that the ſemidiameter of the object will be . Abend 
be convex on both ſides, and this concave on both; or] the zele/cope, under the angle E GI, which any Wrouph 
the difference between the ſcmidiameter of the objet-| eye placed in A, is ſeen under the angle b Fo te nate 
| glaſs, and the diameter of the eye-glaſs, if that be con-] Suppoſe, now, IF equal to the diftance f hm. 
vex on both ſides, and this plauo-concave; or the] IG; fince the right angles at I are : the for 
difference between the diameter of the object-glaſs, and E FI. Therefore drawing FM ls 
FS. | * parallel to AC, , 
the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs, if that be plano-con- | ſhall have IFM=BAC. The ſemidiameter, 4 I» 
vex, and this concave on both ſides. 5 | | | fore, viewed with the naked eye, is to that view er. 
Thus, e. gr. if the diameter of an object-glaſs convex | the teleſcope, as TM to IE, Draw K E. er I 
on both ſides be four ſeet, and that of an eye-glaſs con-“ we ſhall have IM:IE::I[F:] But b oy 
cave on both ſides be four and an half digits or tenths of | the paralleliſm of the lenſes, CE BI BFA 1 , 
a foot; the length of the zelo/cope will be one foot, | AB +PFI; and by reaſon of the pres i : 
71 digits. e „ right lines CA, and EK, CESAR; Marth $1. 
TELESCOPE, aſfronomical, is a teleſcope conſiſting of anf AK; conſequently AB IK. And e ee IM. 
object-glaſs, and an eye-glaſs, both convex. IJ. IE:: IF: AB; that is, the ſemidiameter. low n 
It has its name, from its being wholly uſed in aſtrono-] the naked eye, is to the ſemidiameter viewed tv n 
mical obſervations. 3 8 e the teleſcope, in the ratio of the diſtance of the bent 
The perſon, who ſuggeſted the firft idea of this zele/ezpe, the eye: lens IF, to the diſtance of the focus of the tþ 
was Kepler, who alſo explained- the rationale, and] ject-glaſs AB, Q. E. D. + ; 
pointed out the advantages of it in his Catoptrics, in| This may be otherwiſe demonſtrated by means of f 
1611; but the firſt perſon who actually made an in-] 124; for, neglecting the length of the teleſcope Slew 
ſtrument of this conſtruction, was father Scheiner, who] ing no ſenſible proportion to the diſtance of an object 
has given a deſcription of it in his Roſa Urſina, pub- the angle under which the object is viewed is AEC- 
- liſhed in 1630. To this purpoſe he ſays, if you inſert | | KEM; but the angle with which the pencils that 
two ſimilar lenſes, both convex, in a tube, and place] form the image, come to the eye, is K P M=1LG fie 
pour eye at a convenient diſtance, you will fee all terreſ-| pencil MP being refractcd parallel to GL, and KP: 
trial objects, inverted indeed, but magnified and very | II.), and theſe angles are to one another as LH tg 
diſtin, with a conſiderable extent of view. He after- | 5 | | | / 
wards ſubjoins an account of a teleſcope of a different! The magnifying power of Galilco's TELEs co may be 
conſtruction, with two convex eye-glaſſes, which again | alſo eſtimated by the ſame rule; the only difference be- 
reverſes the images, and makes them appear in their | tween them being this, that the pencils by which theex- 
natural poſition. Father Rheita, however, ſoon after] tremities of any object are ſeen in this caſe enter theere 
_ propoſed a better conſtruction, uſing three eye-glaſſesf diverging, whereas in the other they enter it conrerp- 
. inſtead of two. | | | | ing; but if the ſphere of concavity in the eye-glaſsof tle 
TELE SCORE, contraction of the aſtronomical. The tube | Galilean teleſcope be equal to the ſphere of convexity i 
being prepared, an object-glaſs, either plano-convex, or | the eye-glaſs of another teleſcope, their magnifying power 
convex on both ſides, but a ſegment of a large ſphere, | will be the ſame. ; 
is fitted in at one end, and an eye-glaſs convex on both | The concave eye-glaſs, however, being placed between 
ſides, which is the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, is | the object-glaſs and its focus, the Galileaw teleſcope will 


fitted into the other end; at the common diſtance of | be ſhorter than the other, by twice the focal length of 1 
the foci. 8 the eye-glaſs. e 
Thus, the rays of each pencil iſſuing from every point of | Conſequently, if the length of the zele/copes be the ſam, 
the object ABC, Tab. VI. Optics, fig. 124.) paſſing | the Galilean will have the greater magniſying powe! 
through the object-glaſs DEF, become converging, and | Viſion is alſo more diſtinct in theſe teleſcopes, owing, pci 
meet in their foci at TH G, where an image of the | haps, in part, to there being no intermediate image be⸗ 
object will be formed. If then another convex lens, | tween the eye and the object. Belides, the cye-glals be · 
KM, of a ſhorter focal length, be ſo placed, as that its] ing very thin in the centre, the rays will be leſs liable to 
focus ſhall be in 1H G, the rays of each pencil, after | be diſtorted by irregularities in the ſubſtance of the pla 
paſſing through it, will become nearly parallel, fo as Whatever be the cauſe, we can ſometimes ſee Jupitel 
to meet upon the retina, and form an enlarged image of] ſatellites very clearly in a Galilean teleſcope, not more 
the object at RS T. If the proceſs of the rays be tra-| than twenty-inches, or two feet long, when one of 
ced, it will prefently be perceived, that this image | four or five feet, of the common ſort, will hardly mis? 
maſt be inverted. For the pencil that iſſues from A, | them viſible. _ | 7 F 
has its focus in G, and again in R, on the ſame ſide} From what has been above delivered, it appest ls 
with A. But as there is always one inverfion in] As the aftronomical teleſcope exhibits objects invert jo 
ſimple viſion, this want of inverſion produces juſt the | ſerves commodiouſiy enough for obſerving tie tar (= 
reverſe of the natural appearance. The field of view] mattering little, whether they be ſeen erect or inverted's 
in this teleſcope will be large, becauſe all the pencils | but, for terreſtrial objects, it is much leſs proper, as le 
that can be received on the ſurface of the lens K M, | inverting frequently prevents their being known. 99 
being converging after paſſing through it, are thrown] 2. If between the eye-glaſs and its focus G, ( cal 
into the pupil of the eye, placed in the common inter-| be a plain well-poliſhed metal ſpeculum LN, he 
ſection of the pencils at P. OO | lengthof an inch, and of an oval figure, om wry f 
TELESCOPE, theory of the aſtronomical. An eye, placed] axis under an angle of 45%, the rays = and hy 5 
near the focus of the eye-glaſs, of ſuch a zele/cope, will] be reflected in ſuch a manner as that concune pf Ty 


ſee objects diſtinctly, but inverted, and magnified in the | they make an angle Pg O, cqual to 16 . Jo 
ratio of the diſtance of the focus of the eye-glaſs to the] = gPQ = GPQ, and IQP=G QN=z GG 
diſtance of the focus of the object: glaſs. therefore, POG<PQ 5, and conſequent will kee 
For, 19, Since they are very remote objects that are] Pg O and therefore the eye being place ne 4 


viewed through theſe 1ele/copes, the rays from any point the object of the ſame magnitude as before, 1 «ſab 
of the object fall parallel on the object-glaſs; and, erect ustion By the addition therefore gde 
re 


conſequently, after refraftion, will meet in a point be-] culum, the aſtronomical teleſcope is rende 
hind the glaſs, which point is the focus of the eye-glaſs. | terreſtrial objeQs. both 646 i 
From this point they begin to diverge, and fall diverging | 3. Since the focus of the glaſs conver it and ths f 
on the eye-glaſs, where being refracted, they enter the | diſtant from the glaſs itſelf a ſemidiamer'y obeck 
eye parallel. | a plano-convex glaſs, a diameter; if - _—_ e the 
Hence, as all but myopes ſee diſtincly by parallel rays, | be convex on both des, the teleſcope . roman 


| 


4 


has a greater ratio to 


Fo 


TEL 


1 4 the eyc-glaſs to the ſemidiameter of the object- 
m 


, bot if the objeQ-glaſs be a plano-convex, in the 
gl 1 * unn of the eye-glaſs, to the dia- 
neter of the objet-glals. 1 oY 
Wherefore, ſince the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs 

| the ſemidiameter of the object- 
Pan to its diameter; a teleſcope magnifies the ſemi- 
ee, the object more, if the objeck- glas be a 
11n0-conVeX, than if convex on both ſides. | 
the ſame reaſon a teleſcope magnifies more when the 
eye-glaſs 


* ratio of the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs to the 


diameter or ſemidiameter of the object-glaſs, is the leſs, 


as the eye-glaſs is a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and the 


. oſaſs of a greater. A teleſcope therefore magnihes 
oo & ect of the object, as the object-glais is a 
ſcoment of a greater, and the eye-glaſs of a leſſer ſphere. 
And yet the ratio of the ſemidiameter of the 15715 to 
the object. glaſs muſt not be too ſmall; if it be, it will 
not refract rays enough to the eye from cach point of 


the object; nor will it ſeparate thoſe coming from dif- 


ferent points ſufficiently z by which means the viſion 
will be rendered obſcure and confuſed. To this may be 
added what we have ſhewn, of the ratio of the objeCt- 
glaſs to the eye-glaſs in the Dutch zelcſcope. 


De Chales obſerves, that an object-lens of 24 feet will 


require an eye-glaſs 13 digit or tenth of a foot; and an 


object-glaſs of eight or ten feet, an eye-glaſs of | 
four digits; in which he is confirmed by Euſtachio de 
| Dirinis. 1 f | A - 7 
TELESCOPE, to ſhorten the aſtronomical, 1. e. to conſtruct a | 


zeleſeape ſo, as that, though ſhorter than the common 
one, it ſhall magnify as much. | 


1. Having provided a drawing tube, fit in an obje-lens 
EO Hg. 126.) which is a ſegment of a moderate ſphere ; 


let the firſt eye-glaſs B D be concave on both ſides, and 


ſo placed in the tube, as that the focus of the objeQ-glaſs 
A may be behind it, but nearer to the centre of the con- 


cavity G. Then will the image be thrown in Qs, fo as 
that GA:GI::AB:QI. Laſtly, fit in another ob- 


ject- glaſs, convex on both fides, and a ſegment of a lefler 


ſphere, ſo as that its focus may be in Q, _ | 
This teleſcope will magnify the diameter of the object | 
more than if the object-glaſs were to repreſent its image 
at the ſame diſtance EQ and conſequently a ſhorter zc- | 
l:ſcope, conſtructed this way, is equivalent to a longer | 
in the common way. The demonſtration may be feen | 
in Wolfius. Elem. Math. vol. ili. p. 245. | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton furniſhes us with another method of | 
contracting the teleſcope, in his catoptrical, or reflecting 
teleſcope; the conſtruction whereof ſee hereaſter. See 


Achromatic TEL ESCO PE. 5 | 
ELESCOPE, acrial, a kind of aſironomical teleſcope, the 


lenſes whereof are uſed without a tube. | 


In ſtrictneſs, however, the aerial teleſcope is rather a par- 
ticular manner of mounting and managing long teleſcopes 


for celeſtial obſervation in the night-time, whereby the 
trouble of long unwieldy tubes is ſaved, than a particu- | 
lar kind of zeleſcope : the contrivance we owe to the no- # 


ble Huygens. _ ö 


is invention was ſucceſsfully practiſed by himſelf and 


an apparatus belonging to it, made and preſented by 


Huygens to the Royal voce, and deſcribed in his 
i 


[troſcopia Compendiaria Tubi Optici Molimine Li- 
berata, printed at the Hague in 1684. T6 


or although fir Iſaac Newton's reflecting teleſcopes are | 
now made in ſuch great perfection, that one of five feet 


n equivalent to the Huygenian glaſs of 123 feet, yet 


there js one conſiderable advantage in theſe dioptric e- 


l, : - X . . 
chen which the catoptric ones have not, viz. in apply- 


in . ; 4 . 
& 4 micrometer, For the diameters of the pictures of | 


wichen both teleſcopes being as their lengths, the ſame 
Tometer will meaſure the larger image more exactly 


an the ſmaller, in the proportion of the lengths of the 


teleſcope 5 


po re. conſiruti:on of the aerial. 1. A tall pole or 
ay i Os. 127.) nearly of the length of the propoſed 
the ole xd perpendicularly in the ground. Before 
71 an: erected, one {ide is planed ſmooth, and upon 
* ary or ledges are fixed parallel to each other, 
ee N half apait, including a kind of groove or 

tween them, reaching from the top almoſt to 


ky ottom. At the top of the pole, over againſt this 


: 18 nee is fixed a little pulley A, moveable on its 
of the » it is drawn a cord G, double the length 
itſelf, Pole, and near half an inch chick, returning into 


and furniſhed with a piece of lead II, equal in 


is Convex on both ſides, than when it is plano- 


eter of the object, in the ratio of the ſemidia- | 


others, particularly with us by Dr. Pound and Dr. Brad- | 
ley, with an objeQt-glaſs of 123 feet focal diſtance, and 
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TEE 
weight to the lens, and a moveable arm to be ſuſtained 
thereby. | LE „ | 
Then a wooden lath CD, two fect long, is ſramed fo 
as that it may llide freely in the channel, and in the 
middle thereof is allixed a wooden arm E, ſtanding out 
a foot from the pole, and on its extremity bearing an- 


other, F/, a foot and half long, fixed to it at right an- 
gles, and both of them parallel to the horizon. 


2. An object-glaſs is included in a hollow cylinder IK, 


four inches long; to this cylinder is fixed a ſtaf KL, 
near an inch thick, and a fot long, which reſts on a 
braſs ball M, that moves freely in its cup or ſocket under- 
neath; only, on occaſion, the ball and ſocket are fixed 
by a ſcrew, That the lens, thus equally balanced, may 
be moved with a ſmall force, a weight N of about a 
pound, 1s ſuſpended by a ſtrong wire N Fy by bending 


of which the common centre of gravity of the weight and 


rhe lens, is eaſily made to coincide with that of the ball. 
To the ſtaſf K L, is fixed a braſs ſtyle L, which is bent 


downwards, till its point be as much below the centre of 


the ſtafFas the centre of the ball is. To the point is 
tied a fine filken thread, LV, which of conſequence 
will be parallel to the ſtaff K L. 


3. An eye-glaſs O, is included in a ſhort cylinder, and 


the ſtaff PV is fixed to the ſame. To this is hung a 
little weight S, ſufficient to make a balance. In Q is 


fixed a handle R, which carries a tranſverſe axis to he 


held in the obſcrver's hand; and the ſtaff PV, directed 


toward the objcct-glaſs, is tied to the thread L V. The 


thread paſſed through a hole V, is wound about a little 


peg T, fixed in the middle of the ſtaff, by the turning 
whereof the thread is ſhortened or lengthened at pleaſure, 


4. That the obſerver may be able to hold the eye-glaſs 
ſteady, he has a fulcrum or prop under his arm, the 
ſtructure wheredf appears from inſpection of the figure. 


Laſtly, to keep off the feeble light flowing from the air 
upon the eye, it is conveniently covered with a circle X, 
periorated in the middle, fitted on to a moveable and 


flexible arm. 5 | DE 
In order to find a ſtar in the zeleſcope, when the nights 
are dark, a lanthorn is uſed, which colleQs the light into 
a ſtream either by tranſmiſhon through a convex lens, or 
by reflection from a concave ſpeculum. For by direct- 
ing this ſtream of light till it falls upon the objeQ-glaſs, 
and makes it viſible, it is eaſy for the obſerver to change 
his place, till he finds the ſtar 1s covered by the middle 
of the object, and then to apply his eye-glaſs, which is 
ſooner done than with a teleſcope conſiſting of a long tube. 
By moonlight the object-glaſs is viſible without the help 
of the lanthorn. 5 
M. de la Hire has contrived a little machine for manag- 
ing the object-glaſs, which he has deſcribed Mem. de VP 
Acad. 1715. See Smith's Optics, book iii. chap. 10. 


 Hartſocker, who made teleſcopes of a very conſiderable 


focal length, contrived a method of uſing them without 
a tube, by fixing them at the top of a tree, a high wall, 


or the roof of a houſe. Miſcel. Berol. vol. i. p. 261. 


Huygens's great teleſcope, wherewith Saturn's true face, 
and one of his ſatellites, were firſt diſcovered, confiſts of 


an objeck-glaſs of 12 fect, and an eye-glafs of a little more 


than three inches; though he frequently uſed a 7ele/cope 


of 23 feet long, with two eye-glaſſes joined together, 
each in diameter 15 inch; ſo that the two were equal to 


one of three inches. 


The ſame author obſerves, that an objeQ-glaſs of 3o feet 


requires an eye-glaſs of 34; inches; and gives us a table 
of proportions for the conſtructing of aſtronomical tele- 


 ſeopes, an abridgment whereof. we ſhall here give the 


reader. 


Diſt. of | Diam. Diſt. of |Magn: 
Foc. of | of F. of E. . 


Obj. Glaſs. Apert. Glaſs. 14 


Obj. Glaſs. Apert. | Glaſs. p 


Power. 


Niinland. inch. & nα & Rhiniand | Inch. & Inch. & 
Feet. | Dec. | Dec. x Feet. þ Dec. | Dec. 

1 0-55 | 0.61 | 20 || 70. | 4:58 | 5-04 | 166 
2 | 077 | 0.85 28 80 | 4499 | 5+39 | 178 
0.95 1.0834 go | 5+29 | 5-72 | 189 
1.09 | 1.20 | 40 100 | 5+48 | 6.03 | 200 


. ͤů— | 


1.34 1-47 | 49 || 140 | 0-48 | 7-12 | 235 
1.45 1.60 53 160 | 6.93 | 7.62 | 252 
1.55 | 1-71. | 56 180 7.35 | 8-09 267 
9 | I-04 | 1-80 60 200 | 7-75 | 8553 |] 281 
10 | 1-73 | 1-99 | 63 220 | 312 | 8:93 | 295 
15 2122.33 77 240 8.48 8.83 | 308 
20 2.45 2.70 89 260 8.83 | 9.71 | 321 
25 2.74 | 3-01 | 100 || 280 9.16 [10.08 | 333 
30 3˙00 3˙30 109 300 | 9-49 10.44 345 
40 3-46 | 3.81 | 120 400 [10.95 [12.05 | 400 
50 | 3+87 2525 141 || 509 132.25 1347 | 445 
60 4+24 | 4-00 | boo 13.42 114476 | 488 

| Ur 


i N Wr 4 . Ma "Is 
| Diſt. of | Diam, Diſt. of | "= | 
Foc, of of F. ef E Diam. 


2 
3 
1.23 | 1-35 | 44 || 120 | 6-00 | 6.60 218 
6 
7 
8 
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Br. Smith (Rem. p. 58.) obſerves, that the magnifying 
powers of this table are not fo great as Huygens himſelf 


intended, or as the beſt object-glaſſes now made will ad- 


mit of. For the author (in his Aſtroſcopia Compen- 
diaria) mentions an object-glaſs of 34 feet focal diſtance, 
which, in aſtronomical obſervations, bore an eye-glaſs of 
24 inches focal diſtance, and conſequently magnified 
163 times. According to this ſtandard, a teleſcope of | 
25 feet ought to maynify 166 times, and of one foot 
28 times; whereas the table allows but 118 times to the 
28 


| | 165 

former, and but 20 to the latter. Now 176 or —=1:43 
by which if you multiply the numbers in the given co- 
Jumn of magnifying powers, you will gain a new co- 
lumn, ſhewing 2 much thoſe object - glaſſes ought to 
magnify if wrought up to the perfection of this ſtan- 
dard. | | 3 | 

The new apertures and eye-glaſſes muſt alſo be taken in 
the ſame proportions to one another as the old ones have 
in the table; or the eye-glaſſes may be found by dividing 
the length of each tzele/ccpe by its magnifying power. 


And thus a new table may be eaſily made for this or any 


other more perfect ſtandard when offered. 
The rule for computing this table depends on the follow- 
ing theorem, viz. that in refracting teleſcopes of various 
lengths, a given object will appear equally bright and 
equally diſtin, when their linear apertures and focal 


_ diſtances of their eye-glaſſes are ſeverally in a ſubdupli- | 


cate ratio of their lengths or focal diſtances of their ob- 
ject-glaſſes; and then allo their linear ampliſications 
will be in a ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths. 

The rule is as follows: multiply the number of feet in 


the ſocal diſtance of ny propoſed object-glaſs by 3000, | 
1 


and the ſquare root of the product will give the breadth 

of its apefture in hundredth parts of an inch. And the 

ſame breadth of the aperture, increaſed by a tenth part 

of itſelf, gives the focal diſtance of the eye-glaſs in hun- 

dredth parts of an inch. And the magnifying powers 
are as the breadths of the apertures. We 


Huygens's ſtandard 7ele/cope was 30 feet long, and bears | 


an aperture whoſe breadth is 3 inches, and an eye-glaſs 
whoſe focal diſtance is 3 x; inches. Conſequently, ſince 
the ſtandard zelejcope has 30 feet focal diſtance of its ob- 
ject-glaſs, put T for the number of feet in any other fo- 


cal diſtance, and ſay by the theorem, as „30 to V/ F, 
ſo is the ſtandard aperture 3 inches, or 300 centeſimals, 


or Fd 300 X Zoo, to the aperture ſought; which, there- 


fore, is / 3oocF in centeſimals of an inch. The focal 
duiſtance of the eye-glaſs of the ſtandard teleſcope is 3 W 


inches, i. e. a tenth part more than the breadth of the 


aperture of the object-glaſs; conſequently the focal di- 


ſtance of the new eye-glaſs mult be a tenth part more 
than the linear aperture of the new object-glaſs. 

N. B. The Rhinland foot is to the Engliſh foot as 139 to 
135; ſo that taking the lengths of the refracting teleſcopes 
of as many Engliſh feet, their apertures and epe-glaſſes, 
and linear amplifications ſhould be ſeverally diminiſhed 

in the ſubduplicate ratio of 139 to 135, i. e. nearly in 
the ratio of 139 to 137, or about 5% or „th part of the 
whole, See APERTURE. 55 > 
If in two or more feleſcapes, the ratio between the object 
and eye-glaſs be the ſame, the object will be magnified 

the ſame in both. : | *VV 
Hence ſome may conclude the making of large teleſcopes a 

__ needleſs trouble. But it muſt be remembered, as we 
have already laid down, that an eye-glaſs may be in a 
leſs ratio to a greater objeA-glaſs than to a ſmaller: 
thus, e. gr. in Huygens's teleſcope of 25 fect, the eye- 


glaſs is three inches. Now, keeping this proportion in |. 


a teleſcope of 50 feet, the * 5. ſhould be ſix inches; 


but the table ſhews 4 f are ſufficient. Hence, from the | 


ſame table it appears, that a tel:/cope of 50 feet magnifies 
in the ratio of 1: 141; whereas that of 25 feet only 
magnihes in the ratio of 1 : 100. 5 
vince the diſtance of the lenſes is equal to the aggregate of 
the diſtance of the foci of the object and eye-glaſſes; 
and the focus of a glaſs convex on each fide is a ſemi- 
diameter's diſtance, and that of a plano-convex, a dia- 
meter's diſtance from the lens; the length of a zeleſcope is 
equal to the aggregate of the ſemidiameters of the lenſes, 
if the object- glaſe be convex on both ſides; and to the 
ſum of the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs, and of the 
diameter of the object-glaſs, if the object-glaſs be a pla- 
no- convex. | 
But as the ſemidiameter of the eye-glaſs is very ſmall, in 
reſpect of that of the object-glaſs, the length of the ele- 
ſcope is uſually eſtimated from the diſtance of the object- 
— 1. c. from its ſemi- diameter, if it be convex on 
oth ſides, or its diameter if plano-convex. Thus a te- 
leſcope is ſaid to be 12 feet, if the ſemidiameter of the ob- 
Ject-glaſs, convex on both ſides, be 12 feet, &c. | 


ratio of LM, or P O to KI. 
into a land teleſcope, by uſing three e) 


1 2 


Since myopes ſee near objects beſt ; for them the 


laſs is to be removed nearer to t en eſe. 
8 em = he object-glaſs, that the 


rays refracted through it may be the more divers: 
To take in the larger field at one view, ſom Wh 
"ip c lome uſe tw 
glaſſes, the foremoſt whereof is a ſegment of eye. 
ſphere than that behind; to this it muſt be 10 Fi 1 arger 
if two lenſes be joined immediately together 10 » he 
touch the other, the focus is removed to double a one 
ſtance whic hhat of one of them would be 2. LE 
Land TELESCOPE, or Day TEIL ESCOPE, a refer 
biting of more than two lenſes, commonly of fog 
object-glaſs, and three convex eye-plaſſes ; or 2 85 
. exhibits objects erect, yet dilerent from that of G. 
It has its name from its bein uſed to view objegz; 
day-time, on or about the a | 2 2 
In this teleſcope, after the rays have paſſed the kia eve 
olaſs, HI (fig. 128.) as in the former conſtruction, 11 
ſtead of being there received by the eye, they paſs on to 
another equally convex lens, fituated at twice itz focal 
_ diſtance from the other, ſo that the rays of each pencil 
being parallel in that whole interval, thoſe pencil; rok 
one another in the common focus, and the Tays conſt. 
tuting them are tranſmitted parallel to the ſecond eye 
glaſs LM; after which the rays of each pencil converge 
to other foci at NO, where a ſecond image of the 
object is formed, but inverted with reſpect to the former 
image in EF. This image, then, being viewed by a 
third eye-glaſs, QR, is painted upon the retina at XII 
exactly as before, only in a contrary poſition : for the 
pencil that iſſues from A, after coming to a focus in 
F and N, forms the image of that point at laſt at Y, in 
the ſame poſition as it would have done without the in- 
tervention of any lens at all. For this conſtruction we 
are indebted to father Rheita, | | 
To conſtruct a Land or Day TeLEscoPe. A tube being 
provided, fit in at one end an object-glaſs, which is either 
convex on both ſides, or plano-convex, and a ſegment 
of a large ſphere; to this add three eye-glafſes, all con- 
vex on both ſides, and ſegments of equal ſpheres; dif. 
poſing them in ſuch manner as that the diſtance of any 
two may be the aggregate of the diſtances of their foci, 
Theory of a Land TEi.ESCOPE. Then will an eye applied 
to the laſt lens, at the diſtance of its focus, ſee object; 
very diſtinctly, erect, and magnihed in the ratio of the 
diſtance of the focus of one eye-glaſs LK g. 129.) to 
the diſtance of the focus of the objeQ-glals A h. 
For 1. The rays, from what has been already ſaid, fal. 
ing on the object parallel, the image of the object vill 
be repreſented invertedly at the diſtance of the principal 
focus; wherefore, fince this image is in the focus of the 
firſt eye-glaſs, the rays, after a ſecond refraction, will 
become parallel ; and thus falling on the third lens, after 
a third refraction, they exhibit the inverted image in- 
vertedly, that is, an erect image of the object. 
Since then this image is in the focus of the third eye- 
glaſs, the rays, aſter a fourth refraction, will become pa- 
rallel; and in this diſpoſition the eye will receive them, 
and conſequently there will be diſtinct viſion, and the 
object will appear ereCt. 5 | 
2. If IOI K, that is, equal to the diſtance of the fo- 
cus of the object-glaſs, an eye placed in M will ſee * 
ſemidiameter of the object increaſed in rhe ratio of LN 
to K I; but the ray AQ. proceeding from the focus". 
of the objeA-lens A B, after refraction, becomes 175 
lel to the axis IL; conſequently the firſt eye lens 
joins it to the axis in M, the diſtance ofa ſemidiamctr, 
And ſince the focus of the ſecond eye-glaſs EF 4 25 
in M, the ray F H, after refraction, will be py : 
the axis NO; and therefore the third eye-glals ” JF 
it at the axis in P; but the ſemidiameters of 8 - 
GH and CD are ſuppoſed equal; therefore 107 wi 
Whereſore, fince the right angles at O and L my 2 
as alſo HO g CL, the angle OP H is equal to - the 
| The ſemidiameter of the object therefore - te 
ſameinP as in M, and is conſequently mag ated 


s eaſily conrerted 
e-plaſſes for oe; 
into an aeranmi 
the facult] 


Hence, 19, An aſtronomical teleſcope | 


and the land teleſcope, on the contrary, 
cal one, by taking away w_ guns es, 
magnifying ſtill remaining the lame. ; al 
A Re the diſtance 5 the eye-glaſſes 1s 75 
the length of the tele/cope is much the ſame as 1 
uſed one. 3 Jengid 
30, From the conſtruction, it is evident, t "he em. 
of the teleſcope is found by adding five times dhe obj 
meter of the eye-glaſſes to the diameter © | er, if cor 
glaſs, if a plano-convex or to its ſemidiamet 
vex on both ſides. «a and land | 

- Huygens firſt obſerved, both in the grows pace 
teleſcope, that it contributes conſiderably to ? 
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of he IG 6 little leſs than the breadth of the 
a 


vit in the place where the image is found to 
e e-glaſs, 1 195 the eye: by means hereof the 
l 7 are apt to diſturb the clearneſs and diſ- 
colours, * f the object, are prevented, and the whole 
e in at a view, perfectly defined. 

compa here obſerve, in general, concerning viſion through 
Wenn the apparent dittinctneſs, or confuſion, of 
5 & depends upon the mutual inclination of the 
an obſe any one pencil to each other, when they fall 
rays 35 eye; the apparent magnitude depends upon the 
ei Gtuation of the extreme pencils; and laſtly, the ap- 


\rent brightneſs, or obſcurity, depends upon the quan- 


in every pencil. . 
— ws land phſades of three lenſes, which yet repre- 
bn objects ereft and magnified as much as the former. 


jet to very great inconve- |. 
uch teleſcopes are ſubje 0 £ nec 
_ 5 4 the objects herein are tinged with falſe 


5 they are diſtorted about the margin. 
3 15 lenſes, and even more; but ſince 
ſome part of the rays is interecpted in paſſing every lens, 
objects are hereby exhibited dim and feeble. 3 
Teleſcopes of this kind, longer than twenty, feet, will be 
of hardly any uſe in obſerving terreſtrial objects, on ac- 


of the continual motion of the particles of air, 
lich by theſe long and magnifying teleſcopes become 


ciſble, and give a tremulous motion to the objects 


themſelves. 


The length of dioptric zeleſcopes, adapted to any impor-| 
{ant aſtronomical purpoſe, rendered them extremely in- | 
convenient for uſe; as it was neceſſary to increaſe their 
length in no leſs a proportion than the duplicate of the 
*ncreaſe of their magnifying power? ſo that, in order to] 


magnify twice as much as before, with the ſame light 
and diftinctneſs, the teleſcape required to be lengthened 
{our times, and to magnify thrice as much, nine times, 


and ſo on. This unwieldineſs of refracting teleſcopes, | 


poſſeſſing any conſiderable magnifying power, was one 
cauſe, why the attention of aſtronomers, &c. was direct- 
ed to the diſcovery and conſtruction of refle:ng teleſcopes. 


And, indeed, a refracting teleſcope, even of a thou- 


{and feet focus, ſuppoſing it poſſible to make uſe of ſuch 
an inſtrument, could not be made to magnify with dif- 


magnify twelve hundred times. The perfection of re- 


fraQting teleſcopes, it is well known, is very much limit- | 


ed by the aberration of the rays of light from the geome- 


 trical focus: and this ariſes from two different cauſes ; | 
that is, from the different degrees of the refrangibility of 


licht, and from the figure of the ſphere, which is not 
of a proper curvature for collecting the rays in a ſingle 


point. Till the time of Sir Iſaac: Newton, no optician | 


had imagined that the object-glaſſes of zele/copes were ſub- 


the diferent REFRANGIBILITY of the rays of light, 


much more conſiderable cauſe of error in zeleſcopes. 


ther from the lens, it is evident that the whole beam 


diameter. 
through a lens, and the moſt refrangible of the rays have 


the light can be drawn is a circle, the diameter of which 


0 5 aperture of the teleſcope, and that the focus of the 
8 ſactweibie rays is nearer to the object-glaſs than 
- ocus of the leaſt refrangible ones, by about the 


tie focus of the 
that if the rays 
ens on one f. 


f hay mol refrangible ra 


mean refrangible rays. But he ſays, 
flow from a lucid point, as far from the 


at of the leaſt refrangible by more than the 


Proms part of the whole diſtance. Hence, he con- 
"ues, that if all the r 


vue of the glaſs, 


: 3 becauſe the error ariſing f he ſphe- 
, ; or ariſing from the ſphe 
(al figure of the glaſs, is to that ariſing from the dif- 
V. No 36 | 


to have a ring of wood or metal, 


ject to any other error beſides that which aroſe from their 
ſpherical figure; and, therefore, all their efforts were 
directed to the conſtruction of them, with other kinds 
of curvature: but Newton had no ſooner demonſtrated | 


than he diſcovered in this circumſtance a new and a 


Since, therefore, the pencils of each kind of light have 
their foci in different places, ſome nearer, and ſome far- 


cannot be brought into any one point, but that it will 
de drawn the neareſt to a point in the middle place be- 
tween the focus of the moſt and leaſt refrangible rays, 
lo that the focus will be a circular ſpace of a conſiderable | 
Thus, let a beam of light (fig. 130.) paſs | 


their focus at F, and the leaſt refrangible at & From the | 
>ure it is evident, that the ſmalleſt ſpace" into which | 


5 paſling through G the middle point between F | 
ering ſhews that this ſpace is about the fifty-fifth part | 


R of the diſtance between the object- glaſs, and 


_ 


de as their foci are on the other, the focus | 
ys will be nearer to the lens 


zidle, the error 15 4% of light were equally refran- 


» 
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ferent refrangibility of the rays of light a1 to chad; 34 


ABERRATION. 


37 4 the whole he obſerves, that it is a wonder that te- 


leſcopes repreſent objects ſo diſtinctly as they do. The 
reaſon of which is, that the diſperſed rays are not ſcatter- 
ed uniformly over all the circular ſpace mentioned above, 
but are infinitely more denſe in the centre than in any 
other part of the circle; and that, in the way from the 
centre to the circumference, they grow continually rarer 
and rarer, and at their circumference are infinitely rare; 
ſo that theſe diſperſed rays are not copious enough to be 
viſible, except in the centre of the circle, or very near it, 
If we ſuppoſe the little circle of aberrations ariſing from 
unequal refrangibility to be two hundred and fifty times 
narrower than the circular aperture of the object-plaſs, 
it would contain all the orange and yellow, which are 
the moſt luminous of the priſmatic colours, and permit 
the other fainter and darker colours to paſs by it, which 
oh x ſcarce affect the ſenſe; and yet even in this cafe 


the aberration cauſed by the ſperical figure, would be 


to the aberration cauſed by the unequal refrangibility, 


in a one hundred feet ze/c/cope, with an aperture of four 
inches, only as one to twelve hundred; which, how- 


ever, ſuſliciently ſhews, that it is not the ſpherical 


figure of the glaſſes, but the different refrangibility of 


the rays of light, which hinders the perfection of zele- 
ſcopes. He alſo mentions another argument to prove, 


that the different refrangibility of the rays of light is the 


true cauſe of the imperfection of teleſcopes. For the diſ- 
perſions of the rays ariſing from the ſpherical figures of 


object-glaſſes are as the cubes of their apertures; and 


therefore, to make teleſcopes of various lengths magnify 
with equal diſtinctneſs, the apertures of the objeQ-glaſſes; 
and the charges or magnifying powers, ought to be as 
the cubes of the ſquare roots of their lengths, which doth 
not anſwer to experience. But the errors of the rays ariſ- 
ing from the difterent refrangibility are as the apertures 
of the objeA-glaſles, and thence to make teleſcopes of va- 
rious lengths to magnify, with equal diſtinctneſs, their 
apertures and charges ought to be as the ſquare roots of 


their lengths; and this anſwers to experience. For a tele- 


ſcope of ſixty- four feet in length, with an aperture of two 
inches and two thirds, magnifies about one hundred and 


twenty times, with as much diſtinctneſs as one of a foot 
tinctneſs more than one thouſand times; whereas a re- 


lecting telecope, not exceeding nine or ten feet, will | 


in length, with one third of an inch aperture, magnifies 
fifteen times. | 5 | 

If it were not for this different refrangibility of the rays, 
teleſcopes might be brought to a ſufficient perfection, by 
compoſing the object-glaſs of two glaſſes, with water be- 
tween them. For by this means the refractions on the 
concave ſides of the glaſſes will very much correct the 


errors of the reſractions on the convex ſides, ſo far as they 
ariſe from their ſpherical figure: but on account of the 


different refrangibility of different kinds of rays, New- 


ton did not ſee any other means of improving teleſcopes 
by refraction only, except by increaſing their length. 


Newton's Optics, p. 73. 83. 89. ed. 3. | 
This important deſideratum in the conſtruction of diop- 
tic teleſcopes, has been ſince difcovered by the ingenious 


Mr. Dollond; of which we ſhall give an account in the 
next article. | 8 


TELESCOPE, achromatic, is a name given to the refracting 


teleſcope, invented by Mr. Dollond, and fo contrived as 


to remedythe aberration ariſing from colours, or the diſfer- 


ent refrangibility of the rays of light. See AchRO- 
WATIK CEE 


The e e of Mr. Dollond's diſcovery and conſtrue- 


tion have been already explained under the article 48ER“ 
RATION : the improvement made by Mr. Dollond in 
his teleſcopes, by making two objeCt-glaſſes of crown- 


glaſs, and one of flint, which was tried with ſucceſs 


when concave eye-glaſſes were uſed, was completed by 


his fon Mr. Peter Dollond; who, conceiving that the 
ſame method might be practiſed with ſucceſs, when con- 
vex eye-glaſſes were uſed, found, after a few trials, that 
it might be done. Accordingly, he finiſhed an object- 


glaſs of five feet focal length, with an aperture of three 
inches and three fourths, compoſed of two convex lenſes 


of crown-glaſs, and one concave of white flint glaſs. Af- 
_ terwards, apprehending that the apertures might be ad- 
mitted ſtill larger, he completed one of three feet and a 


half focal length, with the ſame aperture of three inches 
and three fourths. Phil. 'Tranf. vol. Iv. p. 56. | 

But beſides the obligation we are under to Mr. Dollond, 
for correcting the aberration of the rays of light in the 
focus of object-glaſles, ariſing from their different re- 
frangibility, he made another conſiderable improvement 
in zeleſcopes, viz. by correcting, in a great meaſure, both 
this kind of aberration, and alſo that which ariſes from 
the ſpherical form of lenſes, by an expedient of a very 
different nature, viz. increaſing the number of eye-glaſſes. 
If any perſon, ſays aw > would have the viſual angle of a 

| 9 


tele/cops 


1 Hy 2 


is but one fourth of the cube of two: ſo the aberration 


it appears, that by increaſing the number of eye-glaſles, 


free from colours quite to the borders of the held. Alſo, 


are abſolutely neceſſary for erecting the object, we find, 
by the addition of a third rightly ſituated, that the co- | 
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is the reaſon that, in long teleſcopes, conſtructed in the 
common manner, with three eye-glaſſes, the field is al- 
ways very much contracted. | 
Theſe conſiderations firſt ſet Mr. Dollond on contriving 


aperture two inches. There are four eye-glaſſes con- 


teleſcope to contain twenty degrees, the extreme pencils] 
of the field muſt be bent or refracted in an angle of ten 
degrees; which, if it be performed by one eye-glaſs, 
will cauſe an aberration from the figuic, in proportion 
to the cube of that angle: but if two glaſſes are fo pro- 
portioned and ſituated, as that the refraction may be 
equally divided between them, they will each of them 
produce a refraction equal to half the required angle; 
and therefore, the aberration being in proportion to the 
cube of half the angle taken twice over, will be but a 
fourth part of that which is in proportion to the cube 
of the whole angle; becauſe twice the cube of one 


from the figure, where two eye-glaſſes are rightly pro- 
portioned, is but a fourth of what it mult unavoidably 
be, where the whole is performed by a ſingle eye-glaſs. 
By the ſame way of reaſoning, when the refraction 1s 
divided between three glaſſes, the aberration will be 
found to be but the ninth part of what would be pro- 
duced from a fingle glaſs; becauſe three times the cube 
of one is but one ninth of the cube of three. Whence 


the indiſtinctneſs, which is obſerved near the borders 
of the field of a teleſcope, may be very much diminiſhed, 
though not entirely taken away. 

The method of correcting the errors ariſing from the dif- 


ferent refrangibility of light is of a different conſidera- | 


tion from the former: for, whereas the errors from the 
figure can only be diminiſhed in a certain proportion to 
the number of glaſſes, in this they may be entirely cor- 
rected, by the addition of only one glaſs; as we find in 


the aſtronomical teleſcope, that two eye-glaſſes, rightly | 


proportioned, will cauſe the edges of objects to appear 


in the day-teleſcope, where no more than two eye-glafles 


lours, which would otherwiſe confuſe the image, are en- 


tirely removed : but this muſt be underſtood with ſome | 
limitation; for though the different colours, which the 


extreme pencils muſt neceſſarily be divided into by the 
edges of the eye-glafles, may in this manner be brought 


to the eye in a direction parallel to each other, ſo as, by | 
the humours thereof, to be converged to a point in the 


retina, yet if the glaſſes exceed a certain length, the co- 


lours may be ſpread too wide to be capable of being ad- | 


mitted through the pupil or aperture of the eye; which 


how to enlarge the field by increaſing the number of 


cye-glaſſes, without any hindrance to the diſtinctneſs or 
brightneſs of the image: and though others had been 
about the ſame work before, yet obſcrving, that the five- 


glaſs teleſcopes, ſold in the ſhops, would admit of farther 


improvement, he endeavoured to conſtruct one with the | 


ſame number of glaſſes in a better manner; which ſo far 


anſwered his expeCtations, as to be allowed by the beſt 


judges to be a conſiderable improvement on the former. 


Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he reſolved to try if he could | 
not make ſome farther enlargement of the field, by the 


addition of another glaſs, and by placing and proportion- 
ing the glaſſes in ſuch a manner as to correct the aberra- 
tions as much as poſſible, without any detriment to the 
diſtinctneſs: and at laſt he obtained as large a field as is 


convenient or neceſſary, and that even in the longeſt e-. 


leſcopes that can be made. Theſe teleſcopes, with fix glaſles, 
having been well received both at home and abroad, the 


author has ſettled the date of the invention in a letter | 


addreſſed to Mr. Short, and read at the Royal Society, 
March 1, 1753. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. art. 14. 


viz. two convex of crown-glaſs, and one concave of white 


flint-glaſs: the focal diſtance of this combined object- 


glaſs is about ſeventeen inches, and the diameter of the 


tained in the tube, to be uſed for land- objects; the mag- 
nifying power with theſe is near fifty times; and they 
are adjuſted to different ſights, and to different diſtances 
of the object, by turning a finger- ſcrew at the end of the 
outer tube. There is another tube, containing two eye- 
glaſſes that magnify about ſeventy times, for aſtronomical] 
purpoſes. The teleſcope may be directed to any object 
by turning two ſcrews in the ſtand on which it is fixed, 
one giving a vertical, and the other an horizontal mo- 


tion. The ſtand may be encloſed in the inſide of the 


braſs tube. 


TEL Y 


| ſcope is furniſhed with four concave 


— 


— 


— 
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Of the achromatic teleſcopes, invented by Mr. Dollond, | 
there are ſeveral different ſizes, from one foot to eight 
feet in length, made and ſold by his ſons, Meſſrs. P. and 
J. Dollond. In the ſeventeen-inch improved achromatic 
teleſeape, the object-glaſs is compoſed of three glaſſes, | 


. 


and a half zelzſcopes is compoſed of ta 


tube; and the vertical and horizontal mat, © Woode 


_ objeQt-glaſs one inch and a tenth, and magnifying tert. 
two times: the ſecond twenty-eight inches for uſe, nine 


and ten inches, with the aperture two inches, and nag: 


effects of all poſſible combinations of lenſes in tel 


_— 


Mr. Ramſden has lately deſcribed a new conſtruction af 


** — 


b) 


The object-glaſs of the two feet and 
vex of crown-glats, and the other 0 8 glaſſes, one rap. 
glaſs. 'The diamcter of the aperture Of t, te fl, 
inches, and that of the other tus f Ty leaſt; 
fourths. Each of them is furniſhed AY * 

one for land objects, containing four 5 two t bez; 
another with two cye-glaſſes for Ach, Bali ani 
They are adjuſted by buttons on tlie ontlide 1 ules, 

thde of th, 


of gr in the ſtands. The magnify; 


Hooke's joIN r. 
Theſe opticians alſo conſtruck an achromatie 
ſpective glaſs, or Galilean fele/ ae ſo cout! 
the difterent parts are put together, a. 
piece, four inches and a half in leng 


pocket per. 
ed that a 
and contained in one 
th. This {mall 40. 


by eye-glaſſes, th 
0 | þ e Meg. 

nifying powers of which are 6, 12, 18, and 28 Um. 
Wor 


Withthe greateſt power of this zele/cope,t! ites of 
piter and the Hes of Saturn 7 i Re 
have alſo contrived an achromatic teleſcope the f: 10 
tubes of which are made of very thin braſs, which i: 
through ſprings or tubes ; the outfide tube bein he 
of mahogany or braſs. Thefe teleſcopet, which — t : 
aptitude for gentlemen in the army are called en. 
teleſcopes, have four convex eye. glaſſes, whoſe 1 
and focal lengths are ſo proportioned as to render te 
held of view very large. They are of four difren. 
lengths and ſizes, uſually called one foot, two three 
and four fect : the firſt are fourteen inches when in ifs 
and five inches when ſhut up, having the aperture of te 


inches ſhut up, the aperture one inch and fx tenths, and 
magnifying thirty-five times; the third forty inches 


nifying forty-five times; and the fourth fifty-two inches 
and fourteen inches, with the aperture 2.75 inches, und 
magnifying fiity-five times, „ 

Mr. Euler, who, in a Memoir of the Academy of Det. 
lin for the year 1757, p. 323, &c. had calculated the 


and microſcopes, publiſhed another long memoir on the 
ſubject of theſe zele/copes, ſhewing with preciſion of whit 
advantages they are naturally capable. See Miſcellanea 
Taurinenſia, vol. iii. par. ii. p. 92. | 

Mr. Caleb Smith, having given much attention to tie 
ſubject of ſhortening and improving tele/copes, thought 
that he had found it pollible to rectify the errors which 
ariſe from the different degrees of refrangibility, on tte 
principle that the fines of refraction of rays different 
refrangible are to one another in a given proportion 
when their ſines of incidence are equal; and the method 
which he propoſed for this purpoſe, was to make the ſpe- 
cula of glaſs, inſtead of metal, the two ſurfaces haring 
different degrees of concavity. The ſcheme, howzreh 
ſeems never to have been executed. For a particutar ples 
count of it, ſee Phil. Tranſ. No 456. p. 320. or Abr. 70. 
viii. p. i. p. 113, &c. 5 | 


eye- glaſſes for ſuch teleſcopes as may be applied to nr. 
thematical inflruments. The conſtruction which he pro 
poſes, is that of two plano-convex lenſes, both of them 
placed between the eye, and the obſerved image formed 
by the objeCt-glaſs of the inſtrument, and thereby cor. 
recting not only the aberration ariſing from the (penis 
figure of the lenſes, but alſo that ariling from tac dieren 
refrangibility of light. One plano-convex lens 7 0 
with its plane ſide near the image of an object, " 
by the object-glaſs of a ze/e/cope ; and the mapnilied i 
is thus, from the poſition of the lens, free from cles 
but the reſpective ſoci of a lens ſo placed, being vo) 
near each other, and on the ſame fide, the 11 
pencils of light diverge on the eye, and give fes r 
viſion; this is remedied by placing a ſecond pane” 
vex lens a little within the focus of the forme!) ny” 
bined foci of the two lenſes being in thc po © 
image, and the rays are thereby made to fall rg 
eye, to ſhew the object diſtinctly. For à me ie 
lar account of this conſtruction, its principle, a 
fects, ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxiii. part 1. 175 0 the 
A conſtruction, ſimilar at leaſt in its ths drr 
3 is aſcribed in the Synopſis Optica 1 namo⸗ 
ri to Euſtachio Divini, who placed t eq pla 


Ole 
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| *nſtead of one eye-lens, to his tele- 
plano co ich n their e ; the focus of the 
ſeqptss Th and the centre of the plano-convex lens 
object-g17 inciding. And this, it is ſaid, was done in 
next it 2 the rays that came parallel from the ob- 
order 4 NA upon the eye, to exclude the colours of 
ject ſa 3 from it, to augment the angle of ſight, the 
oe Ot grow the brightneſs of the object, &c. This 
n ic known to Huygens, who ſometimes made uſe 
N _ me conſtruction, and gives the theory of it in 
. rn See Hugenii Opera varia, vol. iv. ed. 
13 
1728, ing, or catoptric, or catadioptric, is a 
Tetg500P8, ee of 1 0 conſiſts chiefly of mir- 
17 15 exhibits remote objects by reflection inſtead of 
10rd, | | 
refrabtion. | is an inſt f ſuch impor- 
„e is an inſtrument of ſuch imp 
The 2 42 1 will not be improper to introduce 
a gt Ts brief account of the 3 of its inven- 
N M. James Gregory of Aberdeen has been com- 
1121 conſidered as the firſt inventor of this zeleſcope : 
. Grſt thought of a reflector ſeems to have been 
” "ſed by Merſennus, about twenty years before the 
185 f Mr. Gregory's invention. A hint to this purpoſe 
_ in the ſeventh propoſition of his Catoptrics, which 
_ rinted in 1651: and it appears from the twenty- 
th and third Letters of Deſcartes, in vol. ii. of his 
letters which are ſaid to have been written in 163g, 
though they were not publiſhed till the year 1666, that 
Merſznnus propoſed a teleſcope with ſpecula to Deſcartes 


in that correſpondence; though indeed in a manner ſo 
ls very unſatisfactory, that Deſcartes, who had given par- 
8 cular attention to the improvement of the teleſcope, was 
ir 


ay 


ce to convince Merſennus of its fallacy. This point has 
$ L 


| argely diſcuſſed by M. le Roi in the Enclopedie, 
_ e e and M. Montacla in his Hiſt. des Mathem. 
15 Whether Ms had ſeen the treatiſe of Merſennus 
* on optics and catoptrics, and whether he availed himſelf 
tv of the hint ſuggeſted by the author or not, it is impoſſible 
Ea to determine. kle was led, however, to the invention, | 
ol in ſeeking to correct two imperfections of the common 
tes, teleſcape ; the firlt was its too great length, which made 
mare it leſs manageable ; and the ſecond, the incorrectneſs of 
chez the image. It had been already demonſtrated, that a | 


An 
oat 


pencil of rays could not be collected in a ſingle point by 
a ſpherical lens; and alſo, that the image tranſmitted by 


Der. ſuch a lens would be in ſome degree incurvated. Theſe 


4 the inconveniences, he apprehended, might be obviated, by 
2 ſubſtituting for the object-glaſs a metallic ſpeculum, of A 
n the parabolic 0 ure, to receive the image, and to reflect it 
whit towards a ſmall ſpeculum of the ſame metal: this again 


lane was to return the _ to an eye-glaſs placed behind the 
great ſpeculum, which, for that purpoſe, was to be per- 
to the forated in its centre. This conſtruction he publiſhed in 
zouglt 
Which 
on the 
erentif 
ortion, 


ing to his own account, poſſeſſed no mechanical ſkill, 


vention, after ſome fruitleſs trials, he was obliged to 


method into uſe, Sir Iſaac Newton, however, interpoſed to 
he ſpe- berge this excellent invention from periſhing, and to 
having ring it forward to maturity. Having applied himſelf to 
WWeiers the improvement of the teleſcope, and imagining that 


ular de- 


Gregory's ſpecula were neither very neceſſary, nor likely 
br, vol. 


gion of of an object, by grinding lenſes, not to the figure of a 
to r- ſphere, but to that of one of the conic ſections. But, 

he pro in the year 1666, having diſcovered the different refran- | 
of them gibility of the rays of light, and finding that the errors | 
; formed of teleſcopes, ariling from that cauſe alone, were much 

eby cor. more conſiderable than ſuch as were occaſioned by the 

ſpherical Spherical figure of lenſes (ſee the preceding article), he 

different was conſtrai 


is placed 
, focus 

ed image 
n colo 
eing ve 
it 


Plague, however, interrupted his progreſs in this buſi- 
nels; ſo that it was towards the end of 1668, or in the 
*gmning of 1669, when, deſpairing of perfecting tele- 
Jeopes by means of refracted light, and recurring to the 
conſtruction of refleCtors, he fet about making his own 


emerge pecula, and early in the year 1672 completed two ſmall 


nalin — teleſcopes. In theſe he ground the great ſpecu- | 
[apo "aq to a ſpherical concave, being unable to accompliſh | 
200m 0 n lorm propoſed by Gregory; but though he 
ce . eſpaired of performing that work by geometrical 
elem ry Jet (as he writes in a w_ that accompanied one 
ped 1550 inſtruments, which he preſented to the Royal 
and 16 was! he doubted not but that the thing might in 
1 Ace be accompliſhed b mechanical devices. 
ik perieverance equal to his ingenuity, he, in a | 
F mano | 
pair 


{ far from approving the propoſal, that he endeayoured | * 


the plan of M. Caſſegrain's. 


1663, in his Optica Promota. But as Gtegory, accord-| Dr. Hooke conſtructed a reflecting 7ec{cope (mentioned 


and could find no workman capable of realizing his in- 


give up the thoughts of ringing teleſcopes of this kind | 


to be executed, he began with proſecuting the views off 
Deſcartes; who aimed at making a more perfect image | 


ned to turn his thoughts to reflectors. The | 
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great meaſure, overcame another diſicu'ty, which Was 


to find a metallic ſubſtance that would be of a proper 


hardneſs, have the feweſt pores, and receive the ſmootheſt 


poliſh : this difficulty he deemed almoſt infurmountable; 
when he conſidered that every irregularity in a rellecting 
ſurface would make the rays of light deviate five or fx 
times more out of their due courſe than the like irregu- 


larities in a refracting ſurface. After repeated trials he 


at laſt found a compoſition that anſwered in ſome de- 


gree, and left it to thoſe who ſhould come after him to 
find a better. Theſe difficulties have been lately obviated 
by Mr. Mudge, who was honoured with Sir Godfrey 
Copley's medal from the Royal Society, for the paper 
communicated to the Society, containing dire tions for 
making the beſt compoſition for the metals of refe&ing 
teleſcopes, together with a deſcription of the proceſs for 
grinding, poliſhing, and giving the great ſpeculum the 


true parabolic form. See GRIN DING and SpECULUM. 


Sir Iſaac Newton, having ſucceeded fo far, communi- 


cated to the Royal Society a full and ſatisfactory account 


of the conſtruction and performance of his teleſcope. The 
Society, by their ſecretary Mr. Old-nburgh, tranſmitted 


an account of the diſcovery to Mr. Huygens, celebrated 


as a diſtinguiſhed improver of the refractor; who not 
only replied to the Sociery in terms expreſſing his high 
approbation of the invention, but drew up a favour- 


able account of the new teliſcope, which he cauſed to be 


publiſhed in the Journal des Sçavens of the year 1672, 
and by this mode of communication it was ſoon known 
over 1 See Hugenii Opera varia, tom. iv. 

Notwithſtanding the excellence and utility of this con- 


trivance, and the honourable manner in which it was 


announced to the worid, it ſeems to have been greatly 


neglected. for nearly half a century. Indeed, when 
Newton had publiſhed an account of his zeleſcopes in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, M. Caſſegrain, a French- 
man, in the Journal des Scavans of 1672, claimed the 
honour of a ſimilar invention, and ſaid, that before he 
heard of Newton's improvement, he had hit upon a 
better conſtruction, by uſing a ſmall convex mirror in- 
ſtead of the reflecting priſm. This teleſcope, which was 


the Gregorian teleſcope diſguiſed, the large mirror being 


perforated, and which, it is ſaid, was never executed 
by the author, is much ſhorter than the Newtonian ; and 


the convex mirror, by diſperſing the rays, ſerves greatly 


to enlarge the image made by the large concave mirror. 


Newton made many objections to Caſſegrain's conſtruc» 
tion, but ſeveral of them equally affect that of Gregory, 
which has been found to anſwer remarkably well in the 


hands of good artiſts. 
Dr. Smith took the pains to make many calculations of 


the magnifying power both of Newton's and Caſſegrain's 
teleſcopes, in order to their farther improvement, which 


may be ſeen in his Optics, Rem. p. 97, &c. 
Mr. Short is alſo ſaid to have made ſeveral teleſcopes on 


by Dr. Birch in Hiſt. of R. S. vol. iii. p. 122.) in which 
the great mirror was perforated, fo that the ſpeQator 


looked directly towards the object, and it was produced 


before the Royal Society in 1674. On this occafion it 


was faid that this conſtruction was firſt propoſed by Mer- 


ſennus, and afterwards repeated by Gregory, but was 


thought never to have been actually executed before it 
was done by Dr. Hooke. A deſcription of this inſtru- 
ment may be ſeen in Hooke's Experiments by Derham, 


290+. --- Fg 
e Society alſo made an unſucceſsful attempt, by em- 
ploying an artificer to imitate the Newtonian conitruc- 
tion; however, about half a century after the inven- 
tion of Newton, a refleQting teleſcope was produ:cd to 
the world, of the Newtonian conliruQion; which the 


venerable author, ere yet he had finiſhed his much dif- 


tinguiſhed courſe, had the ſatisfaction to find executed 
in ſuch a manner, as leſt no room to fear that the 
invention would longer continue in obſcurity. This 


effectual ſervice to ſcience was accompliſhed by John 


Hadley, elq. who, in the year 1722, preſented to 


the Royal Society a ze/e/cope, which he had conſtructed 


upon Newton's plan. Thie two zeleſecprs which Newton 
had made were but ſix inches long, were held in the 
hand for viewing objects, and in power were compared 
to a ſix- feet refractor. but the radius of the ſphere to 
which the principal ſpeculum of Hadley's was ground 
was ten feet five inches and one-fourth, and conſequent- 
ly its focal length was ſixty-two inches and five eighths. 
In the Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. vi. p. 133, &c. may be ſec: 
a drawing and deſcription of this teleſcope, and alſo of u 
very ingenious, but complex apparatus by which it was 
managed. One of theſe zele/copes, in which the focal 
length of the large mirror was not quite five fect one 
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fourth, was compared with the famous Huygenian 1. 
feope, the focal length of whoſe object-glaſs is one hun- 
dred and twenty-three feet; and it was found, that the 
former would bear ſuch à charge, as to make it magnify 
the object as many times as the latter with its due 
charge; and that it repreſented 5 54 as diſtinctly, 
though not altogether ſo clear and bright. With this 


reflecting teleſcope might be ſeen whatever had been hi- 


therto diſcovered by the Huygentan, particularly the tranſits 
of Jupiter's ſatellites, and their ſhades over the diſk of > 
ter, the black liſt in Saturn's ring, and the edge of the 
ſhade of Saturn caſt on his ring. The five ſatellites of 
Saturn were alfo obſerved with this teleſcope, and it alſo 
afforded other obſervations on Jupiter and Saturn, which 
confirmed the good opinion which Mr. Pound and Dr. 
Bradley had conceived of it. | . ms 
Mr. Hadley, after finiſhing two teleſcopes of the Newto- 
nian conſtruction, applied himſelf to make them in the 
Gregorian form, in which the large mirror is perforated. 
This ſcheme he completed in the year 1726. 
Dr. Smith prefers the Newtonian conſtruction to that 
of Gregory; but if long experience is allowed to be the 
final judge in ſuch matters, we muſt adjudge the ſupe- 


riority to the latter ; as that is now, and has been for feve- | 


ral years paſt, the only inſtrument of the kind in requeſt. 
Mr. Hadley ſpared no pains, after having completed his 
conſtruction, to inſtruct Mr. Molyneux and Dr. . 


and when theſe gentlemen had made a fufhcient profi- 


ciency in the art, being defirous that thefe zele/copes 
thould become more public, they liberally communicated 
to ſome of the principal inſtrument-makers of London, 
the knowledge they had acquired from him: and thus, 
as it is reaſonable to imagine, reflectors were completed 
by other and better methods than even thoſe in which 
they had been inſtruted. Mr. James Short, in particu- 
lar, ſignalized himfelf as early as the year 1734, by his 
work in this way. He firſt made his ſpecula of glaſs; 
but finding that the light reflected from the beſt glaſs 
fpecula was conſiderably leſs than the light reflected from 
metallic ones, and that glaſs was very liable to change its 
form by its own weight, he applied hiniſelf to improve 
metallic ſpecula; and, by giving particular attention to 


— 


— ow 


the curvature of them, he was able to give them greater | 


apertures than other workmen could do; and by a more 
accurate adjuſtment of the ſpecula, &c. he very much 
improved the whole inſtrument. By ſome which he 
made, in which the larger mirror was fifteen inches fo- 
eal diſtance, he, and fome other perſons, were able to 


— 


read in the Philofophical Tranſactions at the diſtance of | 


five hundred feet; and they ſeveral times ſaw the five 
ſatellites of Saturn together, which very much ſurpriſed 
Mr. Maclaurin, who gave this account of it, till he 
found that M. Caſſini had ſometimes ſeen them all with 
a ſeventeen-ſeet refracting teleſcope. Mr. Short's teleſcopes 
were all of the Gregorian conſtruction. Mr. Short is 


ſuppoſed to have diſcovered a method of giving the pa- | 


rabolic figure to his great ſpeculum ; a point of perfection 
which Gregory and Newton had wiſhed for, but deſpair- | 
ed of attaining, and which Hadley had never, as far as is | 
known, attempted, either in his Newtonian or Grego- | 
rian teleſcope. However, the ſecret of working that con- 
figuration, whatever it was, as far as it then appeared, 

died with that ingenious artiſt. But it has lately been | 
diſcovered, as we have already obſerved, by Mr. Mudge. 


See on the Hiſtory of Reflecting Teleſcopes, Dr. Gregory's | 


Elem. of Catoptr. and Dioptr. Appendix by Deſaguliers. 
Smith's Optics, book iii. c. 2. Rem. on Art. 489, and 
Sir E excellent Diſcourſe on the Invention, 


&c. of the Reflecting Teleſcope in his Six Diſcourfes pub- 


liſhed by Dr. Kippis, 1783. p 203, &c. | | 
Conſtruftion of a reflefling TELESCOPE of the Newtonian 
form. Let ABCD (fg. 131.) be a large tube, open at 
AD and cloſed at BC, and of a length, at leaſt, equal 


to the diſtance of the focus from the metallic ſpherical 


concave ſpeculum G H placed at the end BC. The rays 


E G, FH, &c. proceeding from a remote objeck P R, 


interſect one another ſomewhere before they enter the | 
tube, ſo that E G, eg are thoſe that come from the lower | 


part of the object, and Fh, FH from its upper part: 
theſe rays, after falling on the ſpeculum GH, will be 
reflected, ſo as to converge and meet in mn, where they 


will form a perfect image of the object. But as this |. 


image cannot be ſeen by the ſpectator, they are inter- 
cepted by a fmall plane metallic fpeculum 
. feQting the axis at an angle of 459, by wich the rays 
tending to m, n, will be reflected towards a hole LL 
in the fide of the tube, and the image of the object 
will thus be formed in 28; which image will be leſs 
diſtinct, becauſe ſome of the rays which would other- 
wiſe fall on the concave ſpeculum G H, are inter- 


cepted by the plane ſpeculum : nevertheleſs it will ap- | 


pear in a confiderable degree diſtin, becauſe the aper- 


V after refraction, and form an angle at O, wh 


| ied, provided that the ſurface of the ſpeculum on 


—̃ — 


ated — 


Li. 4 
% 


teleſcope it appears under the angle 4 G L=41T, =] 1;. 
and the angle Id i is to the angle I b;::Þ] :1d; con- 


Conſtruction of the Gregorian Refecting Tel gecork. 


nearer to, or farther from the larger ſpeculum L1zD; 
its axis being kept in the ſame line with that of the great 
one. Let AB repreſent a very remote object, from 


Theſe rays, falling upon the larger mirror LD, are te- 


their foci at QQ, and there form an erect image 
parts of it into the pupil, they are intercepted by tis 


| meniſcus 88, by an eye at O. This meniſcus both makes 


PV. At the place o 


When nearer objects are viewed by this! Fa 
| ſmall ſpeculum EF is removed to a greater diſtance 
the larger LD, ſo that the ſecond image may 


K, inter- | 


3 


ture A D of the tube, and the { VE 
large. In the lateral hole LL is wy _ CH . 
whoſe focus is at 8 qz and, thereſgre this * lens, 
reſract the rays that proceed from any ne. 
image, ſo at their exit they will be parallel int of th, 
that proceed from the extreme points 8, a, vil ak 

ver 


c 
ere the 4 


as if it ver 


object, through the lens LL; conſequently CO hrs 
will appear enlarged, . inverted, btight, and © beg 
In LL lenſes of different convexities may be Ning, 
which by being moved nearer to the image 0 > 
from it, would repreſent the obje& more or wy 3 


is placed; which will fee the image 8 95 


nl. 
of a perfectly fpherical figure. If, in th te 
lens LL, three lenſes be dilpoſec in the thine 1 ns 
with the three eye-glaſſes of the refracting 25 ** 
object will appear ere, but leſs diſtinck than 4 the 
is obſerved with one lens. .On account of the n 1 
of the eye in this teleſcope, it is extremely FA * 
direct the inſtrument towards any object: n 
thereſore, firſt thought of adding to it a ſmall ref 
teleſcope, the axis of which is parallel to that of th ; 
fleAor. This is called a Hader or direary, 
nian teleſcope is alſo furniſhed with a ſuita 
for the r net: uſe of it. 

In order to determine the magnifying power of tn; 
ſcope, it is to be conſidered 11 the Ti een = 
is of no uſe in this reſpect: let us then ſuppoſe, that 
one ray proceeding from the object coincides with the 
axis GLI A (Ig. 132.) of the lens and ſpeculum ; let 
b be another ray proceeding ſrom the lower extreme 
of the object and vaſling through the focus I of the f e- 
culum KH ; this will 2 reflected in the direction 117 
parallel to the axis G L A, and falling on the lens 41, / 
will be refracted to G, fo that G L will be equal to II. 
and 4G = d. To the naked eye the object would x 
pear under the angle IU i IA; but by means of the 


, e R. 
The Newt. 
1 

ble apparatys 


ſequently, the apparent magnitude by the tele/cope is to 
that by the naked eye as the diſtance of the focus of the 
ſpeculum from the ſpeculum, to the diſtance of the focus 
of the lens from the lens. 


Let TY YT g. 133.) be a braſs tube, in which LI 
is a metallic concave ſpeculum, perforated in the middle 
at X; and EF a leſs concave mirror, ſo fixed by the arm 
or ſtrong wire RT, which is moveable by means of a 
long fcrew. on the outſide of the tube, as to be moved 


each part of which iſſue pencils of rays, e. g. cd, CI), 
from A the upper extreme of the object, and IL, i 
from the lower part B; the rays IL, CD from the ei- 
tremes croſling one another before they enter the tube, 


flected from it into the focus K H, where they form an 
inverted image of the object AB, as in the Newtonian 
teleſcope. From this image the rays, iſſuing as from an 
object, fall upon the ſmall mirror EF, the centre of 
which is at e, ſo that after reflection they would meet i 


But ſince an eye at that place could ſee but a ſmall pat 
of an object, in order to bring rays from more Ciltant 


plano-convex lens MN, by which means a ſmaller erect 
image is formed at PV, which is viewed through the 


the rays of each pencil parallel, and magnifies the inge 
| f this image all the foreign 17 
are intercepted by the perforated partition Z J. 10 


the ſame reaſon the hole near the eye O is very 9 
by this teleſcope, U 


be alway 


formed in PV: and this diſtance is to be adjuſt 1 
means of the ſcrew on the outſide of the great tt th 
cording to the form of the eye of the ſport, 16 
alſo necefſary, that the axis of the felHcbe e 
through the middle of the ſpeculum EF, aud Jy of th 
the centre of the ſpeculum L L., and the mi b ole 
hole X, the centres of the lenſes V N, 8 8, an «rele 


near O. As the hole X in the ſpeculum LL ca * 
| 2 t 9 
none of the rays iſſuing from the * 35 objeth 


image which correſponds to the mi thin 
mult appear to the ea, more dark and confuſed 7 
the extreme parts of it. N 
alſo intercept many rays proceeding "Liroe, 
and, therefore, unleſs the aperture T be lade 

object muſt appear in ſome degree obſcute. ſhe 


— "Wt" 


. A 


Mr. Hadley's tell ſc⸗ pe, 


ud thereſore ſeems to be ſe 


| Perfection of Mr. Haukſbee' 


TEL 


Th magniſying power of this teleſcope is eſtimated in 
— 1 


: er. Let LD g. 134.) be the larger 
the 1 + fo us at G, and aperture in A, and 
- og (mall mirror with the focus of parallel rays in I, 
* axis of both the ſpecula and lenſes MN, 8 8, be 
0 bt line DIG AOK. Let 56 be a ray of light 
in the 11055 the lower extremity of a very diſtant viſible 
= aſſing through the focus G, and falling upon 
ob) . þ of the ſpeculum LD; which, after being 
: ted from þ to F in a direction parallel to the axis 
r DAK, is reflected by the ſpeculum F fo 
obey fs through the focus J in the direction FIN to 
oo * extremity of the lens MN, by which it would 
0 "heck reſracted to K; but by the interpoſition of 
2 lens 88 is brought to O, ſo that the eye in O 
bes half the object under the angle TOS. The angle 
G5. er A G, undder which the object is viewed by 
the naked eye, is to SOT), under which it is viewed by 
the teleſcope, in the ratio of GF to IF; = 11N, of 

IN to NK u. and of N KM to SOT. But GSF: 
Ii: DI: G A; and IN: A KN. K Ia; and 
NK n 80 T:: TO: TK: therefore GUF: 80 T 
.DIxzKxTO:GAxIzaxTK. Muſchenbroek's 
Introd. vol. ii. p. 819, &c. 


In reffecling teleſcopes of various lengths, a given object 


will appear equally bright and equally diſtinct, when 
their linear apertures and alſo their linear ampliſications, 
are as the {quare-ſquare roots of the cubes of their lengths; 
and conſequently when the focal diſtances of their eye- 


as are alſo as the ſquare-ſquare roots of their lengths. | 


See the demonſtration of this propoſition in Dr. Smith's 


| Optics, art. 301. 


Hence he has deduced a rule, by which he has computed 


the following table for zele/copes of different lengths, 


taking the middle eye-glaſs and aperture of Hadley's re- 


lecting te/eſcope, deſcribed in Phil. Tranſ. N® 376 and 
378, fora ſtandard: the focal diſtances and linear aper- | 


tures being given in thouſandth parts of an inch. 


> —_— 


Length of Foc. Diſt. | Linear | Linear 
the Tel. or of the [Ampliſi- | Apert. af 
Ifac. Diſt. of Eye-glaſs. cation or ſof the Con- 
the Conc, | + [magnif. ſcave Metal. } 
Feet. Mill. Inch. Power. Mill. Inch. | 


L 0.167 | 36 0.804 | 
1 | 0.199 60 | 1.440 
2 | 0.236 | 102 2.448 
3 | £261 | 138 3.312 
4 
5 


0.281171 4-104 
| 0.207 202 P 4.848 


6 0.311 | 232 | 5.5685 
7 0.323 250 6.240 | 
8 | 0-334 | 287 | 6888 
9: 10:344 27.36 

10 | C£.353 340 f 8 160 
11 0.362365 8.760 
12 | 0.367 | 390 9.390 
13 [0.377414 | 9.936 
14 0.384437 10 488 
15 | 0.391 | 469 11.040 
9 | 0-397 | 483 | 11.592 | 
OF 0.403 | 506 12.1434 


article, magnified between 228 and 230 times; but we 


are informed that an objeck-metal ot 31 feet focal di- 


_ vas Wrought by Mr. Haukſbee to ſo great a per- 
cchon as to magnify two hundred and twenty- ſix times, 


1 fem 5 We inferior to Mr. Hadley's 
new ſtandard, it fol e ee 
deal diſtance ought to ma 
% the abore table allows 
ani the given colu 

this number, gi 


gnify ninety-three times, where- 
| it but ſixty. Now 28 = 1.55, 
mn of magnifying powers multiplied 


the obje cd. metals ought to ma 


Ma h | . 
dale, ea ale on this or any other more perled 


king alſo the new eye-glaſſes and apertures 
another as the old ones have in 


his able. Smith's Optics, Re 


I aui has given the following dimenſions of one of 
ti 11 O8 teleſcopes of the Gre 
we hag e larger ſpeculum was 9.6 inches; its 
ell Ferture 2.3; the focal diſtance of the leſſer 
the larger Ne breadth 0.6: breadth of the hole in 
culum and ig um g. 5; diſtance between the leſſer ſpe- 
90 che. plaſſag CJ Blaſs 14.2; diſtance between the 
ol. V. 305 * diſtance of the eye · glaſs next 


| the admirable performances of which 
bare been already mentioned in the preceding part of this | 
lows that a ſpeculum of one foot | 


ves a new column, ſhewing how much | 
gnify if wrought up to the 
s. And thus a new table | 


gorian form : the focal | 


ME 


the metals 3.8; and focal diſtarice of the eye-glaſs next 
the eye 1.1 inch. By experiment tie tel cope was found 
to magnify ſixty times in diameter, and by the time of 
the tranſits of ſtars over the viſible area, to take in an 
angle of nineteen minutes at the naked eye; therefore 
the magnified angle of viſion was 60 & 19 = 190. 
Rem. p. 104. | | 


The magnifying power of any eff may be eaſily 
found by experiment, viz. by looking with one eye 
through the zeleſcope upon an object of known dimenſions, 
and at a given diſtance, and throwing the image upon 


another object ſeen with the naked eye. Dr. Smith has | 


given a particular account of the proceſs, Rem. p. 79. 

But the eaſieſt method of all is to meaſure the diameter 
of the aperture of the object- glaſs, and that of the little 
image of it, which is formal at the place of the eye. 


For the proportion between theſe gives the ratio of the 


magnifying power, provided no part of the original pen- 


eil be intercepted by the bad conſtruQion of the teleſcope. 


For in all cates the magnifying power of :#/eſcopes or mi- 
croſcopes is meaſured by the proportion of the diameter 
of the original pencil to that of the pencil which enters 
the eye. Prieſtley's Hiſt. of Light, &c. p. 747: 


The moſt confiderable, and indeed nol aſtoniſhing | 
9 


magnifying powers, that have yet been uſed, are thoſe of 
Me. Herſchel's Newtonian ſeven-feet reflector. Some 
account of theſe, and of the diſcoveries made by them, 
has been already introduced under the article STAR. For 
his method of aſcertaining them, fee Phil, Tranſ. vol. 
Ixxii. par. i. p. 173, &c. | | 

Mr. Herſchel obſerves, that though opticians have proved 
that two eye-glaſſes will give a more correct image than 


one, he has always (from experience) perſiſted in refuſing 


the aſſiſtance of a ſecond glaſs, which is ſure to intro- 
duce errors greater than thoſe we would correct. Let 


< us reſign,” ſays he, * the double eye-glaſs to thoſe who 


© view objects merely for entertainment, and who muſt 


A 
— 


this is an unpardonable indulgence. I have tried both 


the double eye-glaſs I could not ſee the belts in Saturn, 
© which I very plainly ſaw with the ſingle one. I would, 
© however, except all thoſe caſes where a large field is 
© abſolutely neceſſary, and where power joined to diſ- 


tinctneſs is not the ſole object of our view.” Phil. 


Tranſ. vol. lxxii. par. i. p. gg. | 
Mr. Green has lately added both to the reflecting and 


refracting teleſcope an apparatus, which firs it for the 

_ purpoſes of ſurveying, levelling, meaſuring angles and 
diſtances, &c. See his Deſcription and Uſe of the im- 

proved reflecting and refracting Telgſcopes, and Scale of 


Surveying, &c. 1778. 


TELESCOPE, binocular. See BinoeLe: | 
| TELESCOPE, equatoreal, See EQUATOREAL. 
TELESCOPE, meridian, is a teleſcope fixed at right angles to 


an axis, and turned about it in the plane of the meridian. 


The vulgar uſe of it is to correct the motion of a clock 
or watch, by obſerving day after day the exact time, 


when the ſun or a ſtar comes to the meridian. It ſerves 
alſo for a variety of other uſes. The tranſverſe axis is 


laced horizontal by a ſpirit level, ' faſtened in a lender 
brals box with very hard cement. For the farther de- 
ſcription and method of fixing this teleſcope by means of 


its level, &c. ſee Smith's Optics, p. 321, &c. See 
TRANSIT znſirument. 623 . 


TELESCOPE hell, in Concholopy, the name of a ſpecies of 


TURBO, with plane, ſtriated, and numerous ſpires. 


TELESCOPICAL fars, are ſuch as are not viſible. to. the 
naked eye; but diſcoverable only by tlic help of a tele- | 


cope. SeeSTaR 


All ſtars leſs than that of the ſixth magnitude, are tele- 


ſcopic to a middling eye. 


|TELESPHORUS, in A4ythelegy, a deity invoked by the 
Greeks for health, together with Eſculapius and Hygeia. 


The figures of theſe three divinities occur on ſeveral 


medals; and on fome we have Teleſphorus with Eſcula- 


pius alone, and on others with Hygeia. 
The 2 of Teſeſphorus is invariably the ſame, viz. 


that of an infant clothed with a fort of cloke without 


ſleeves, which infolds its arms, deſcends below the knees, 


and has a kind of hood or cowl covering its head. 


Montfaucon has given a particular deſcription of this 
deity, the worſhip of which is ſuppoſed to have paſſed 
from Epidaurus to Rome, with that of Efculapius, 
Encycl. Aha end | 


TELETA, among the Ancients, were ſolemn rites perform- 


ed in honour of Iſis. | 


TELICARDIOS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 


ſome authors to a 2 found in the ſhape of a heart. 
9 X 8 


have an exorbitant field of view. To a philoſopher, 


the ſingle and double eye-glaſs of equal powers, and 
always found that the ſingle eye-glaſs had much the 
ſuperiority in point of light and diſtinctneſs. With 
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It owes this figure to its having been found in the ſhell of 
ſome large biyalye of the cockle-kind; and is more uſually 
known among authors under the name of BUCARDITES. 
TELIPHANO, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the doronicum, or leopard's bane. 8 
TELLA paſbnum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
the people of the Eaſt-Indies to a kind of white arſenic, 
or rats-bane, found 'native among them. 
It is well known to be a fatal poiſon, and uſed to deſtroy 
vermin. It lies in the cliffs of rivers among ſtrata of 
ſtone in large white irregular lumps z when held to the 
fire it emits copious fumes ſmelling ſtrongly of garlic and 
ſulphur, but it does not readily melt or run. | 


TELLA ſagrum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 


natives of the Eaſt-Indies, to a kind of earth which they 
uſe externally to dry up ulcers, and internally in caſes of 
coughs and colds. It is of the nature of the finer clays, 
and is found at the bottom of ſome of their rivers. 
TELLER, an officer in the exchequer, of which there are 
four; whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due to the 
crown, and thereupon to throw down a bill through a 
pipe into the tally-court, where it is received by the au- 


ditor's clerks, who attend there to write the words of | 


the ſaid bill upon a tally, and then deliver it to be enter- 
ed by the clerk of the pells, or his clerk. 
The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy cham- 
berlains, who have their ſeals; and while the ſenior de- 
puty reads the one part, the junior examines the other 
part with the other two clerks. | 
The tellers places are in the king's gift, and they have be- 
ſides their chief clerk or deputy, three other clerks for | 
the diſpatch of buſineſs. | . 
TELLINA, in Natural Hiftory, a ſea-ſhell, by ſome of 
the lateſt writers on theſe ſubjects referred to the genus 
of MUSCLES. Linnzus makes the tellina a diſtinct ge- 
nus of the claſs of vermes, and order of TESTACEA. 
Its characters are; that its animal is a zcthys ; the ſhell, 


_ a bivalve, generally ſloping down on one fide; with three 


teeth at the hinge. He enumerates twenty-nine ſpecies. 
In ͤ Da Coſta's Conchology the zelline form the ninth fa- 
mily of bivalve SHELLS; and he defines them to be ſhells 
more broad than long, rather flat, the hinge of which | 
has two teeth ſet cloſe together; of this _ he reckons | 
two genera, viz. the tellinæ, or ſhells with ſimilar fides, | 
whoſe beak and hinge are central, containing few ſpe- | 
cies; and the cunei, or ſhells with diſhmilar or unequal 


ſides, whoſe beak and hinge are placed near to, or quite | 


at one end; of this laſt genus there are ſeveral foſſil ſpecies, 
which are not yet diſcovered, recent, or living from the 
ſea, ſome of which are very elegant and curious; as the 


ſtudded, the reticulated, the ſulcated, &c. Elem. . of | 


Conchol. p. 269. TEST | 7 | 
ITheſe ſhell-fiſh do not naturally live on the ſurface of the 
bottom of the ſea, but bury themſelves in the mud or 
ſand, in the manner of the chamæ, keeping a commu- 
_ nication with the water above by means of the ſame ſort 
of tubes or pipes as thoſe fiſh are poſſeſſed of; but as the 
tubes of the zelline are very ſhort, the fiſh can only bear | 
do be buried to a ſmall depth. Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. 
TELLONIUM. See TyELoniUM. 8 | 
TELLUS, terra, , in Aſtronomy. See EARTH. 
TELON, a name given by the chemiſts to fire. 
TEL ONE, Ttexuvai, among the Athenians, farmers of the 
public revenues; for the ſeverity with which they were | 
handled, in cafe they failed, ſee Potter, Archæol. Græc. 
lüb. i cap. 14. tom. 1. p. 81. tes | | 
TELONIUM. See THELoONIUM. . : 
TEMACH IS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
foſſils, of the claſs of the gypſums; the characters of 
which are theſe : it is of a ſoſter ſubſtance than many of 
the other genera, and of a very bright and glittering hue. 
The name is derived from the Greek Tewaxo, fruſtulum, | 
a ſmall irregular fragment; the bodies of this genus be- 
ing compoſed of an aſſemblage of multitudes of irregular | 
flaky fragments, as are all the gypſums; but no genus of 
them ſo viſibly ſo as theſe. See GyesUM. „„ 
There are but three known ſpecies of this genus. 85 
We have not this ſpecies in England ſo far as is yet known. 
Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 113, 114, 115, 116. | 
TEMAPARA, in Zoology, the name of a peculiar ſpecies | 
of lizard, called alſo TEJUGUACU. 
It approaches much to the nature of the 1GUaNna, but | 
is black, ſpotted with white. 3 
TEMBUL, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors, for 
the plant called BETEL, | 55 
TEMELO, in Ichthyology, a name uſed by ſome for the fiſh 


called in Engliſh the GRAYLING, and in ſome places the 


umber. 
TEMPATLAHO Ac, in Ornithology, the name of a broad- | 
billed bird, of the Weſt Indies, deſcribed by Nierem- 


5 hot and moiſt, cold and moiſt, &c. Farther, lome, con- 


TEMPERAMENT, in Medicine, is more particularly under 


Galen introduced the doctrine of temperaments into phyſi 


berg; and by him eſteemed a ſpecies oduck. | 


form and difform : the firſt is that wherein all 


In the preſent ſtate of medicine, the emperaments 1. 


The ancients diſtinguiſhed two 


_ thoſe qualities, but yet in ſuch prop 


TEAM 


It is of the ſize of the common duck . 1 | 
lakes of Mexico, and is a good eatable bi Mg the 
TEMPER, in a Phy/ical Senſe. 8 : 
TeurzR, in a Muſical Senſe, 
SS ond Abdi? 
EMPER, in a Mechanical Senſe, Se FOE 
TEMPERAMENT, Tora tare us 
TURE, in Phy/ics, that habitude or diſpoſit up 
ariſing from the proportion of the primary 0 af bay; | 
> pa it is . e, of. 5 eleneden 
The notion of temperament ariſes fr : 
where different ee as earth, res ey tte 
(or, to ſpeak more jultly in the Peripatetic Dogs i 
moiſt, and dry), are blended together; by 0 ot, col4 
tion, they tend mutually to weaken and encroach e . 
other: and from the whole ariſes a ſort of t wakes 
craſis, or coalition of them all in this or that A, 
whence, according to the quality that ene 2 nic, 
minates, we ſay an hot or cold, a moiſt or dryten pred. 
It is controverted among the ſchoolmen, wehe den. 
perament properly comprehends all the four prima 5. 
lities ? or, whether thoſe do not all ceaſe and * 
one, a fifth, ſimple quality, reſult from the total i 
tion made in the other four, by their mutual a9; 2, 
each other. LE: N 
Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of temperaments, zi. in 
are mixed in an equal degree; the ſecond, 3 
are mixed in an unequal degree. 
The uniform temperament can only be one; the difforn 
admits of eight different combinations, fince either 10 
one, or any two of the qualities may prevail; whens 


ee fernen 
es Tturzaunz; 


ſidering that the qualities which do prevail, may not b 
in equal degree; and the like of thoſe which do not pre 
vail; make ſeveral other combinations or temperament 
and add twelve more to the number. In effect, 28 ther 
are infinite degrees between the higheſt and loweſt pick 
of any one of the elements, the different temperament; 
may be ſaid to be infinite. 11 


ſtood of the natural habitude and conſtitution of the 
body of man, cr the diſpoſition of the animal humour 
in any ſubject. | 
The notion of temperament ariſes hence, that the blood 
flowing in the veins and arteries is not conceived to hea 
ſimple fluid, but a ſort of an imperfect mixt, or an 2. 
ſemblage of ſeveral other fluids : for it does not only con. 
ſiſt of the four ſimple, or primary qualities, but of four 
other fecondary ingredients compounded thereof, into 
- which it is ſuppoſed to be reſolvable, viz. choler, phlyn, 
_ melancholy, and blood, properly fo called. | 
Hence, as this or that ingredient humour prevails nz 
perſon, he is ſaid to be of a choleric, phlegmatic, meh- 
cholic, ſanguine, &. temperament. _ | 
The ancient phyſicians brought theſe animal temperamatt 
to correſpond with the univerſal temperament above ce: 
ſcribed: thus the /anguine temperament was ſuppoſed to 
coincide with hot and moi/?, the phlegmatic with cold and 
moiſt, the melancholic with dry and cold, cc. 


from the Peripatetic ſchool, and made it, as it wet, 
the baſis of all medicine; afferting, that the whole a 
curing diſeaſes conſiſted in tempering the degrees of the 
qualities, humours, &c. | 


much leſs conſidered. The mechanical writers dir 
the greateſt part of the Galenic doctrine, a8 uſeleſs an 


uncertain; and conlider the temperaments as no _ 
than thoſe diverſities in the blood of different perionh 


into certain comvl- | 
whether into choler, 
people are de. 


whereby it becomes more apt to fall 
nations in one body than another, 
phlegm, &c. whence, according to them, 


nounced choleric, phlegmatic, &c 5 
| eu kinds of temperament it 


in reſpect of weight; 


he ſame body: the one ad pondus, 
the other ad juſtitiam. 8 
The firſt is ee a the elementary qualities 20 fun 
in.equal quantities, and in equal proportion "rs. with 
they are ſuppoſed to be in the ſkin of the — iti. 
out which thoſe parts would want the power © 
guiſhing objects with ſufficient accuracy | |. ef 
The ſecond is, that which contains unequ? p fin 
ortion as is nec 6 
for the diſcharge of the function prop” os Ly 
Such-is the temperament in a bone, which pe hard a 
earthy than aqueous parts, to make it mor 
ſolid for its office of ſuſtaining. % is Ol 
Galen obſerves, that the temperament ad pr t could 19 
imaginary ; and that, though it were real 
ſubliſt above one moment. We 
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3 on the temperaments, or conſtitutions, | 
| dann m—_ diſeaſes ; honing to him, any one 
s fo —— whatever temperament has the ſeeds of a real 
endued tin him; a particular temperament ſuppoſing, 
2 ſecretions are in greater proportion than is 
ont er for life indefinitely long. | 
tk h diverſities of temper aments are no other than di- 
er of proportion in the liquids, which may be di- 
m_— infinite ways3 ſo there may be an infinite num- 
ver * graments : though authors have only ſuppoſed 
wh 1 ſanguine, which is uſually reckoned a tempe- 
2 the ſame author ſays, is no other than a ple- 
r 


thora. 


eur aAu ER, TeMPERAMENTO, in Muffe, —— 


denotes 2 rectifying or amending the falſe or imperfe 


concords, by transferring to them part of the beauty of | 


bh: | 
cd of the octave, which may be called its ele- 


115, as being the ſmalleſt intervals it is reſolvable into, 
oe two greater ſemitones, two leſs tones, and threc 


eater tones. a 1 ä 
Now the different ſituation of theſe elements, with re- 


ſpect to each other, occaſions that intervals or concords | 


of the fame name, as thirds, fourths, &c. do not con- 
alt of the ſame degrees or elements, though there be 
always the ſame number of them: but one fourth, for 
inſtance, 18 agreeable and perfect, and another not. 


To mend theſe imperfect concords, the muſicians have 


detkought themſelves to temper, i. e. give them part of 
15 greeableneſt of perſect ones. In order to this, 
they take a medium between the two, and this they call 
a emperament; which neceſſarily produces a new divi- 


{on of the octave, or, which amounts to the ſame, new 


elements: 


For inſtance, whereas naturally its elements are the | 
eater ſemitone, and the greater and leſs tone; they | 
take a middle tone formed of the greater and the leſs : 


and the only elements now are the greater ſemitone, and 
this mean tone, which renders the five intervals that are 


tones equal, and thoſe that are ſemitones leſs unequal to 


ths: SN 5 
One might alſo divide each of the five tones of the octave 


* 


into ſemitones, which, joined to the two it naturally has, 
would make twelve: in which caſe, the whole octave | 
would be divided into twelve equal parts, which would | 


be mean ſemitones. ; 


It is eaſy to form various other kinds of temperaments © | 


all the difficulty is to find ſuch as are free from two great 
inconveniences, i. e. which do not alter either all the 
concords too much, or, at leaſt, ſome of them. | 
All ſuch divifions of the octave are called tempered or 


temperative ſyſtem. 


The temperature does, indeed, according to the defini- | 


tion above given, and conſidered in one view, ore 
ſome falſe concords, yet, in other reſpects, it ſpoils and 


falliſies both perfect and imperfect concords, and ren- | 


ders diſcords more harſh than they would otherwiſe be, 
if the intervals were juſtly taken. To explain this, we 


muſt conſider that all the intervals are founded on the | 
primary proportions ariſing from the numbers 2, 3, and 
5 that is, if we do not exceed the compals of an octave, : 


4 4 and 2, Sce INTERVAL. 


be nearer we come in practice to the true intervals, 


the more perfect the melody and harmony will be ; and 


it is certain, that the human voice, and ſome inſtru- 
ments, as violins, &c. which have no ſtops nor frets, will | 
execute muſic to a great degree of exactneſs; but the | 
caſe is not the ſame with fixed or fretted inſtruments, as | 


apſichords, organs, lutes, viols, &c. Accuracy is 
" impoſſible, unleſs we would content ourſelves with 
"Ways playing in the ſame key, without any tranſition 
er tranſpolition whatfoever. In this caſe, indeed, the 


arplichord or organ might vie with the accuracy of the 
Vice or violin. 


" play in the key of C, then we might make the ſeveral 


Portions, 1, „ $9,243 3 13 that is, in whole 

numbers, 5 D. E. F. G. A. B. 6 | and the 

wftrumen) $27. 30. 32. 36. 40. 45 . 48. 

diece of muſic in Q-: . 1 | | 

= e m C, juſtly compoſed, with great beauty 

ha Bacineſs, taking for granted, that every key, fun- 
al note, or ſound ought to have its true fiſth 


an 

0 LO Sad that theſe ought alſo to have their true 
be being premiſed, it will preſently appear, that 
tall ln 35. my tranſpoſition or tranſition from C, we 
— = falſe concord. Thus, for inſtance, if we 
ound, we d. and conſider it as a key, or fundamental 
> VC ſhall have the following ſeries of numbers for 


e oftare of G, vi. G » A B VE D. E F. g 


30. 40. 45. 48.54. 60. 64. 72. 


| 


For inſtance ; if we were to compoſe | 


in this manner, would perform any 
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But here the interval between 40 and 54 is falſe, being 
a comma too much, for the ſecond of a key muſt make 
a true fifth with the fifth of the ſame key. In like man- 
ner, if we were to proceed from C to A, as a new key, 
we ſhould find the following ſeries ſor the octave of A, 
AD CD r PARTS Wee 
40.45 . 48 . 54. 60.64. 72. 80, ed ö 
between A 40 and its fourth D 54 is falſe, being too 
great by a comma. If any other tranſition were examin- 
ed, we ſhall always find ſome note falſe; as in F, the 
ſixth would be redundant by a comma: and in D the 
fifth would be deficient by a comma. All which ſhews 
the impoſſibility of truth and exactneſs of muſic on fix- 


ed inſtruments. Vet. as theſe inſtruments have their uſe 


and convenience in ſome reſpects, it was proper to en- 


. deavour to find out a method of making them tolerable. 


It has been obſerved under the head IN TERVAL, that 


the tone major exceeds the tone minor by a comma, 


Their difference is neceſſary for the truth and perfection 
of muſic ; but yet if theſe tones were rendered equal, the 


ear would not be offended. And this has ſuggeſted the 


means of tempering fixed inſtruments. If we were to 
make all tones equal to the tone major, as ſome imagine 
the ancients did, then we ſhould find the ditonus, or 
third, exceeding a true third major by one comma, which 
would be intolerable. In like manner, if all tones were 
to be minor, we ſhould have thirds major defeRive by a 
comma, which would alfo be intolerable; not to mention 


other falſe intervals that muſt neceſſarily ariſe from ſuch 


a ſuppoſition. | 

Suppoſing then one tone increaſed, and the others dimi- 
niſned by half a comma, we ſhould have our thirds ma- 
jor remain perfect. But ftill it would be, neceſſary to 
examine what fifths this ſuppoſition would give. Now 
it is evident that a tone major added to an octave, makes 
juſt two fifths, thus & NN ENA. But the tone here 
added is a tone major, and the tone we have aſſumed is 
a temperate tone, deficient from the tone major by half 


a comma; hence the ſum of the two fifths, on this ſup- 


poſition, will fall ſhort of the truth by of a comma, and. 


_ conſequently one fifth will be deficient Z of a comma. 


Which difference, although it be ſenſible, yet experience 


 ſhews, that fifths fo diminiſhed are tolerable. 


This temperature is what is called the common or vul- 


gar temperature, and conſiſts, as has been faid, in dimi- 


niſhing the fifth by g of a comma, in preſerving the third 
major perfect, and dividing it into two equal tones. 
Which being ſuppoſed, it follows that the fourth muſt 
exceed the truth by 4 of a comma; that the third minor 


will be deficient by the ſame quantity; that the ſixth | 


minor will be perfect, and the ſixth major redundant by 


+ of a comma; and laſtly, that the ſemitone major will 


exceed the truth by à of a comma. If we introduce 
chromatic notes, or flats and ſharps, the ſemitone mi- 
nor will alſo exceed the truth by £ of a comma, and 


conſequently the difference between the two ſemitones, 


or the dieſis enharmonica, will be preſerved. 


If then we had a harpſichord or organ, with each feint 


or half note divided, we ſhould have the following notes 
or ſounds, viz. . .C C%. Do. D. Dx . ED. E. Fx. Gb. 
G. Gx*. Ab. A. A&R . BW. B. c. in the compaſs of an 
octave. Yet this ſyſtem of notes, numerous as they 


ſeem, would not be ſufficient for. all tranſitions and 
_ tranſpoſitions. For though a piece of muſic tranſpoſed 
to any of the natural keys C. D. E. F. G. A. B. 


and to the flats, as Ee and BY, and ſome others, would 


do well; yet, in tranſpoſing to ſharps, as to Cx, we 
ſhould not find a true third major, unleſs we introduced 
Ex. And even in flats, as Ab and E*, we ſhould not 


find a true third major in deſcending, or a ſixth minor 
in aſcending, unleſs we introduced F® and Co. And in 


like manner, tranſpoſitions to G# and E? would oblige 
us to introduce By and C*. Nor would even this ſuf- 
ſice, ſor if neceſſity required a tranſpoſition from the 


| | key of C to that of Dx, we ſhould not find a true third 
hat key, to be in the following true pro- | 


major without introducing Fœm and c. $0 that at laſt 
we {hall come to a temperate ſyſtem, where, in aſcend- 
ing, the notes C, D, F, G, A, would each have its 
ſharp arid double ſharp, and the notes B and E each a 


ſingle ſharp. In deſcending, the notes E, D, B, A, G 


would each have their flat and double flat, and the notes 
F and C each a ſingle flat. And thus the octave would 


be divided into 31 intervals, whoſe deſignations are 


S. e ener en, 
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Bx . C. Where the letters C. D. E. F. G. A. B. 


. 


ſignify the common diatonic notes; thoſe marked with a 


fingle 


n 


T E M 


bngle & or b are the chromatic, and thoſe marked with a 


double & & or bb are enharmonic notes; ſo called, be-] tonic, chromatic, or enharmonic _ whether du. 
tauſe the interval between them and the next diatonic | plicity of its parts render it impraQticahl * the mult. 
note is an enharmonic dieſis; for which reaſon the notes] aſſuring us, that he had a harpſichord a * th 
Ex. Fo, and B&M. Cb are alſo enharmonic. | fuch diviſions, which was approved of rp mar 


But even in this diviſion of the octave, all the notes would 
nc t have a third major in aſcending and deſcending: thus, 
for inſtance, Dx has no third major; for this would 
be Fx, which is not in the ſcale, nor can any num- 
ber of additional notes ſuffice in all caſes. But this in- 
convenience is eaſily remedied, and the ſyſtem conſider- 
ably improved by making all the 31 intervals equal. We 
have already obſerved, that in the common temperature 
the ſemitones major and minor exceed the truth by 4 of 


4 


in the vulgar, which differs. from the truth but by 4 


comma, whereas here it differs by ahout % of a comma | 


more; but then this difference is inſenſible. 


Thus we have been led from the conſideration of the | 


vulgar temperature, to the invention of the temperature 
which divides the octave into 31 equal intervals, com- 
monly called, Huygens temperature. This great mathe- 


tician was, indeed, the firſt who gave a diſtin& account 


ol it, and ſhewed its uſe and accuracy. But here, as in 
many other inventions, we find the hint of the thing 

much older than tae true knowledge of it. See Huy- 
genii Opera omnia, vol. 1. p. 748, 749. edit. 1. Lugd. 
Batav. 1724. | 


Ihe diviſion of the oQave into 31 parts was invented in | 
Jialy about 200 years ago, by Don Nicola Vincentino. | 
Ihn title of his book is L'Antica Muſica Ridotta alla 
Modern Pratrica, &c. Roma, 1555. fol. and an inſtru- | 
ment, called archicemba'o, was made upon this ſcheme, 


as Salinas inſorms us, who at the ſame time condemns it, 
as very diſagreeable in practice. But this could be ow- 
ing to nothing but its not being tuned according to the 
Intention of the inventor. For if all the thirds major of 
this inſtrument were made perfect, and the fifths dimi- 


niſhed by 4 of a comma, it is evident that the inſtrument. 
would be equally exact with any tuned according to the 
vulgar temperature, and would ſuſſice for trauſpoſitions_ 
to any diatonic or chromatic notes, though not to all the 
enharmonic, as Dx, &c. becauſe we ſhould not find. 


its third major. And if the inſtrument were tuned ac- 
cording to Mr. Huygens's ſcheme, of making all the di- 
_ viſions equal, it would then have all the 31 keys equally 
good, and very near the truth. See Salinas, lib. iii. The 


title of his work is Franciſci Saline Burgenſis de Muſica 


Libri Septem, Salmanticæ, 1577, folio. Merſennus's 


work is intitled Harmonicorum, Libri XII. authore F. Meaſures 
M. Merſenno Minimo, Lutetiæ Parifiorum, 1648, fol. Intervals. Names. - | 

He publiſhed another book before this, the title of which | From C to Doo. 1. Diminiſhed ſecond, exe" 
is Harmonie Univerſelte, contenant la Theorie & la | flat ſecond, 0! enharm® 105 
Pratique de la Muſique. Paris, 1636, fol. 2 vol. nic dieſis, 
Hence it is plain, Salinas and Merſennus had not ſuſi- Cx. 2. Semitone minor, or chm 30 
ciently examined this matter. | 1 tic dieſis, : 
The uſe of this temperature of Mr. Huygens deſerves to be Do. 3. Flat ſecond, or ſemi” vn $4 
introduced into the practice of muſic, as it will facilitate | jor, . 


9 
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the execution of all the genera of my 


ſome able muſicians. 
for this purpoſe; and Salinas 
upon ſuch an inſtrument. See 


Metſenn 


fore cited, lib. v. p. 99, &c. 


Mr. Huygens, to facilitate the tuning of 
with ſuch diviſions, has given us a table of 
an octave, aocording to his ſyſtem, 
logarithms. The table is as follows 


divided into 100, oco parts. 


In the third column are the ſyllables by which the notes 
are uſually named in France; and the alleriſc * ſhevs 
ſome enharmonic notes, of which that near lis moi 


neceſſary. 


In the fourth column are the letters commonly uſed to 


us alfo gixe 


lays, he f 
alſo Don Vn Played 


a comma, and that the enharmonic dieſis is preſerved oh 'J The- av 
true. Hence it follows, that the abe or dif- 1 E | | | | the! wal, 
ference between the chromatic and enharmonic dieſis; 31 equal parts. | | ng to the com. 
fer example, the interval between Fd and Ex, or D®? | I U. III. Iv. v on femperamat, 
and Cx, &c. will alſo exceed the truth by & comma. Now N. 97 106450 . . * 
the hyperoche, by our table under INTERVAL, is equal 4,6989700043 | 50000 | Ur? | C= | coop 

to 1. 37695, to which adding 4 commaz=9 . 25009, we 4,7086806493 | 51131 | | 469897004; 

have 1. 62695, which differs from the enharmonic 4,7183912943 52278 

dieſis 1.90917 only by 0. 28222, or about zg of a] 4. 7281019393 | 53469 | Si | B | 53499 471130 

comma. Neglecting this ſmall difference, let us ſup- 47378125843 54678 2 374859 

poſe all the 31 intervals of the octave equal, it will fol- 437475232293 | 55914 | Sa | B | 55902 447474250108 

low that tranſpoſitions to all the notes of the ſyſtem, 4+7572338743 | $7179 | * | * | 57243 4575772906 

whether diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic, will be | 47909445193 | 58471. | 5 

equally good, and differ only in pitch or tone, as they | 47700551043 87778 La A 59814 47768024924 
_ ought, but not in accuracy, which mult next be ex-| 2 . py 62528 8 62800 15 | 
-amincd. Et db, | 4 17958800153 

The diviſion of the octave into 31 parts may be conve- 5 97288 Sol | G* | 04000 4806 1799749 

niently done by logarithms. Under the head INTER“ 4,8252083893 68666 | Sol | G | 66874 482877840 

val, I lind the logarithm of the oCtave=s5 . 79763 4,8349190343 | 68378 | ; 449252574089 

commas; confequentlyeachdiefis, or diviſion of the octave | 48446296793 | 69924 | fe 

=. 79992 commas z hence the fifth, being 18 dieſes, | 48543403243 | 71500 | Fax F* | 71554 | 4854634980, 

will be 32. 399 commas. Now the true fifth being | _ 4,8640509693 | 73122 | 5 

32 . 640, the fifth conſequently in this temperature is de- 4,87 3761614374776] Fa F 74767 448737125034 
ficient by o. 241 parts of a comma, which is leſs than 4,8234722593 | 70407 4 : 

i of- a comma, by ts part; and therefore this fifth 4393 1929043 . Mi 2 
will, ſt i&tly ſpeaking, be better than that of the vulgar | MSc At 7 N K $0000 4,90z089g$70 
temperature by ts of the comma; but this is inſenſible. | 3 9 255 Ma EO 8 3 
Next, proceeding to examine the third, we ſhall find it ah Io 8512 | * * 3 Tae 
equal to 10 dieſes or diviſions, that is 17 . 999 commas; 4,9417301203 87445 | | | 2599 49324074005 

and the true third major being 17. 963 commas, the 4,95 14467743 89422 | Ref D 39443 4,951544093; 
_ difference is o. 036, that is about z of a comma. Now | 4,9611574193 | 91444. „ bi 
as the ear can bear a fifth, altered by 4 of a comma, it | 49708680643 | 93512 | * | * | 93459 | 4,970622518 

will much more eaſily bear the alteration of 2 of a | 429895787093 | 95627 | Ut*| C* 95702 | 4,98092247;0 
comma in a third major. Again, in this temperature, 4,9992893543 | 97789 | | | 
the third minor is, indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, worſe than 419999999993 09000 . t C {t00000 ! 5,0000000070 


The ſecond column of this table contains the numbers 
expreſſing the length of chords making 31 equal div 
ſions, the longeſt anſwering to C, being ſuppoſed to be 


denote the ſounds of the oftave. 


The numbers of the ſecond column were found by means 
of thoſe in the firſt, which are their reſpective log 
rithms; and theſe were ſound by dividing o. 30 102000500 
the logarithm of 2 by 31. The quotient 9716450 1 
marked N. and being continually added to the logarithm 
of 50009, that is to 4,6989700043, gives all the log? 
_ rithms of the firſt column to the greateſt 4.9999 999005 
which being extremely near to 50000900000 the log 
rithm of 100009, ſhews th 
rightly performed. 
The fifth column 


common temperament ; 


i. p. 752, 7. 


The learned 


ſideration of the common. 


As Huygens has not given the names 
that ocour in his temperate ſcale, 


in the octave, from C to c, wit 


PIE of this temperature 
notes anſwering to all the diviſions 
that may eaſily be ſupplied from 
above, when we derived this temperature it 


of all the intervals 
all here inſert them 
h their reſpective mea 
ſures in commas, and tenths of a comma. 


we {h 


e operation to have bern 


ſhe ws the lengths of the chords int 
and the ſixth column conta 


their reſpective logarithms. Vide Huygenil Opera, 0% 


together with their 


mitateg . 
$ 2 ſcheme 


centino be. 


the pars « 


has not given the 
of the octaves ut 
what has been l 


the 


om the con- 
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en ſaid 
he con- 


intervals 


eit them 
ye Mea: 


ſeaſures 


| 43, W. 


TEM 


c 43 Double ſemitone minor, 7.2. | 
w_— 4 Second, or tone, „ YO. 
Ebb b. Diminiſhed third, or extremem 
"Wo „flat e 5 N 9292 
J. Superfluous ſecond, 12.6. 
_ 3 Third minor, or flat third, 14.4. 


| Extreme ſuperfluous ſecond, 16.2. 
4a 5 Third major, or ſharp third, 18.0. 


. 11. Diminiſhed fourth, 19.8. 
Es. 12. Superfluous third, 21.6. 
F. 13. Fourth, ; 23-4+ 


Gd. 14. Extreme diminiſhed fifth, 25.2. | 
Fx. 15. Falſe fourth, or tritonus, 27.0. 
G. 16, Falſe fifth, or ſemidiapente, 28.8. 
Fx*. 17. Extreme ſuperfluous fourth, 30. 6. 


G. 18. Fifth, 32.4. 
Add; 19. Diminiſhed ſixth, or extreme | 

| flat ſixth, : 34.2 
Gx. 20. Superfluous fifth, 36.0. 


Ab. 21. Flat ſixth, or ſixth minor, 37.8. 
GR. 22. Extreme ſuperfluous fifth, 39.6. 


A. 23. Sharp ſixth, or ſixth major, 41.4. | 


Boo. 24. Diminiſhed ſeventh, or ex- 


treme flat ſeventh, 43.2. | 
A. 25. Superfluous ſixth, | 45.0. 


B'. 26. Flat ſeventh, or ſeventh mi- 


8 46.8. 
Ak. 27. Extreme ſuperfluous ſixth, 48.6. 


B. 28. Sharp ſeventh, or ſeventh 


major, | 50.4. 
cb. 29. Diminiſhed octave, 52.2. 
BR. 30. Superfluous ſeventh, 54.0. 
c. 31. Octave, „ 


The temperate dieſis enharmonica of Huygens being 1.88 
comm, ncarly, which is eaſily remembered, the mea- 


fue e any interval in the octave may be found by mul- 
tiplyias it by the number denoting the place of that in- 
terial, Thus the fixth minor, being the twenty firſt in- 
tereal, will be 1.8 & 21 37.8. The octave being the 


thirty-firſt, will be=31 X1.8=55 8, which does not- 


d fei from the truth by more than 0.00237, that is not 
by .., of a comma, and therefore perfectly inſenſible. 
See INTERVAT. | | . | 

All the intervals in the foregoing table, either have re- | 
ceived names, oi ar leaſt might receive them, from a per- 


fect anz'ogy to the names in uſe among practical muſi- 
cane; but many of theſe intervals are as yet unheard of | 


among practitioners. Pechaps, if all the genera of an- 
cient muſic were reſtored, every interval here mentioned 
might be of uſe, either in melody or harmony, and 
thereby greatly add to the variety of compoſition. | 


We have already mentioned the advantages of Mr. Huy-| 


genes ſyſtem 3 but its excellency will better appear by 


comparing it with the ſchemes of others. We may di-| 


ftinguiſh and name the different temperatures by the num- 
ber of equal parts into which the octave is ſuppoſed to 
be divided. The temperatures that occur in books are 


temperatures of 12, 19, 31, 43, 50, 53, and 55 parts, 


of which in order. 


The temperature of 12 parts is founded on the ſuppoſition | 


that the ſemitones major and minor may be made equal. 
Hence the octave will be. divided into 12 equal ſemi- 
tones, 7 of which will make the fifth, 4 the third, and 
be thkd-minor,_ 0 e 

The temperature of 19 parts goes upon the ſuppoſition 
that the ſemitone-major is the double of the ſemitone- 
minor. Hence the tone will be 3, and the third major 
b. The dieſis enharmonica will be 1, and conſequently 
the oftave being 3 thirds major, and a dieſis, will be 19. 
ſcheme, will have every feint cut in two, one ſor the 
arp of the lower note, and the other for. the flat 
#the higher. Between B and C, and between E and 
will be interpoſed keys, which muſt ſerve for the 
7 5 of B and E, and the flats of C and F reſyec- 


tively. 
The temperature of 
ended; here the f. 


31 parts is Mr. Huygens's already de- 


nar is 10, and the fifth 18. 
e te i I : ; 
rery . 7aure of 43 is Mr. Sauveur's, and by him 


8 deſcribed in the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
my ot Sciences, 


Proportion of the ſe 


g mitones to be as 4 to 2. Hence his 
le is J, the third $29.5 


major 14, the fifth 25, and the oc- 


— * dns muſical foundation this learned gentle- 
rot known. n m Ne inveſtigatiou of this temperature, 
tes; for hos, at it teems liable to inſuperable diſſicul- 

tal here the dieſis enharmonica is but the half of 


it and the chromatic dieſis; 


© difference b | 
Vol W. Ne 361. 


wv , 4 — 
| T E M 


whereas, in truth, this difference, inſtead af being 
double of, is really leſs than the enharmonic dieſis, as 
was long ago objected to him by Mr. Henfling, and ap- 
pray from the table under iNTERvar. Miſcel. Bero- 
in. tom. i. p. 285, 286. VVV 
Beſides, his enharmonic dieſis falls greatly ſhort of the 
truth, being but 1.27 of a comma, which is an error of 
0.64 or near 3 of a comma. Whereas, in Mr. Huy- 
ens's temperature, the error of the djelis is almoſt in- 
| Pnfible, being but 1 of a comma. Nor are the prac- 
tical advantages of Mr. Sauyeur's ſyſtem any ways com- 
parable to Huygens's. His fifth is, indeed, ftrialy 


_. ſpeaking, better; but fo little, that the difference is not 


ſenſible, not being 0 of a comma. On the other hand, 
his thirds are ſenhbly worſe, the major being + and the 
minor z of a comma falſe, Whereas Huygens's third 


major does not differ ſenſibly from the truth, and the 


minor has no ſenſible difference from the third minor de- 


ficient by 4 comma of the common temperature, which 
| ought to be deemed the limit of the diminution of con- 


- cords. If we add to this, that the much greater number 
of parts in Mr. Sauveur's octave, makes it much more 
intricate than Mr, Huypgens's, and that theſe parts would 
be falſe or uſeleſs, even ſuppoſing the enharmonic genus 


reſtored, no muſician will long heſitate which he ought 


to prefer. | | | 
The temperature of 50 parts is propoſed by Mr. Henfling, 
in the Miſcellan. Berolin. above cited: he takes the pro- 
portion of the ſemitone as 5 to 3; hence his tone is 8, the 
third major 16, the fifth 29, and the oftave 50. The third 
major, and fifth in this ſyſtem, will be worſe than Huy- 
gens's, though the third minor be a little better. The 
third major is here leſs than the true, and the fifth defi- 
cient by more than 4 comma, which is a fault, not to 
mention the inconvenieney ariſing from dividing the oc- 


tave into 50 parts; beſides 5: 3, the proportion of the 


ſemitones here aſſumed, although exprefſed in greater 


3:2. See Rar io. 5 


numbers, is not ſo near the truth as Mr. Huygens's of 


and 8 the minor. Hence the third major will be 17, and 


the fiſth 31, which laſt does not differ from the truth by 
above 35 part of a comma. The third minor is alfo 


more perfect than in Mr. Huygens's ſyſtem. But the 

multiplicity of parts in the octave of this ſyſtem, renders 

it too intricate z and the diſtinction of tones-major and 

minor upon fixed inſtruments, is impracticable. 

The laſt temperature we have mentioned is that of 55 
parts, which Mr. Sauveur calls the temperature of prac- 

tical muſicians. Its foundation lies in aſſuming the pro- 
portion of the ſemitones, as 5 to 4; fo the tone will be 


tem, as in that which makes the ſemitones equal, is 
nearer the truth than Mr. Huygens's, but this advantage 


is not i of a comma; and on the other hand the thirds, 
both major and minor, are here greatly miſ-tuned, as 


will appear by the annexed table, exhibiting the thirds 
and fifths of theſe ſeveral temperatures, as alſo the thirds 


letter V. ſtands for the fifth ; III. for the third major, 


and 3. for the third minor. The fiſths are all deficient, 
but the thirds are ſometimes leſs than the true; the firſt 


are marked 4, the others —. 


he fifth contains » 1 parts. The harpſichord, in this“ 


emitonès are as 3 to 2. The third! 


ann. 1701, 1702. He ſuppoſes the 


Jemperatures V. Com. Error III. Com. Error. 3. Com. Error, 
of 12 parts. 32-549 o. 9 18.599 o. 636 13.9500. 727— 
19 32.304 0.336% 17.520 0.34314. 684%. Oo 
31 32.399 0.2410 17-999 o. 036 ＋ 14.4000. 277 
43 32.4% [9200 18.167 o. 204 14.27 30.404 
50 32.363 fo. 277 17.855 o. 10814. 50800. 169 
marked 32.637 o. 03 17.897 . 066— 14. 400.06 3 ＋ 
55 32.464 0.176 18.261 o. 298 14.2030. 74 
Com. Temp.] 32.390 o. 250 17.963 {0-009 14.4270 250 


iſt, Salin. 32.307 o. 3330 17.630 o. 333 14.6770. 00 
2d. Salin. 32.354 0.286 17.529 o. 143— 14.4340. 143— 
True Scale. 32.640 o. ooc 17-963_ 0.000 14. Co. oo 


Temperatures formed by the diviſion of the octave into 
equal parts, may be called geometrical temperatures. 
The common, and the two mentioned by Salinas, do 
not proceed upon this foundation. The intention of the 
firſt inventors not baving been to make tranſpoſitions to 
every note of the ſyſtem equally good; but only to make 
the moſt uſual tranſitions in the courſe of a piece of mu- 
fic tolerable. Hence the parts of the octave, in their 
ſuppoſition, were not all equal. MS | 
The common temperature, as we have ſaid, preſerves the 
third major perfect. The firſt of Salinas preſerves the 
third minor perfect. In the ſecond of Salinas, the ſemi- 

r | tone 


The temperature of 53 parts is mentioned by Merſennus. | 
Here the tones will be unequal, 9 being the tone- major, 


9, the third 18, and the fifth 32. The fifth, in this ſyſ- | 


and fifths of the common temperature, and two men- 
| tioned by Salinas, marked iſt. Halin. 2d. Salin. The 
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TEM 


tone minor is perfect. The foundation of his firſt tempe- | 


rature is making the temperate tone equal to the tone- 
minor and 3 of a comma, or the tone-major leſs ; of a 
comma. Hence his fifth and third major will be defi- 


cient by 4 of a comma; and the third minor conſe- 


quently will be true. The ground of his ſecond ſcheme 
is, to add 3 of a comma to the tone-minor, or take + 


from the tone-major, for his temperate tone. Hence | 


the fiſth will be deficient by 3 of a comma, and the 
thirds major and minor each deficient by ; of a comma. 
Conſequently, the ſemitone, being their difference, will 


be preſerved. 


As ro Mr. Salmon's ſcale in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, there is nothing true in it, but the diatonic ſcale 
of C. His ſcale for A is falſe, the fourth being errone- 
ous by a comma; moſt of his ſemitones are likewiſe falſe. 
In ſhort, it can neither be conſidered as a true ſcale, nor 
as a temperature. 


few words about the method of invention of the forego- 
ing geometrical temperatures. Mr. Huygens having had 


the hint of a diviſion of the oCtave into 31 parts, had no- 


thing farther to do but to examine it by logarithms. But, 


ſuppoſing no ſuch hint had been given, he might have | 
_ Inveſtigated it directly by the method laid down by him- | 
ſelf, and alſo by Dr. Wallis, and Mr. Cotes, for ap- 
proximating to the value of given ratios, in ſmaller | 
numbers, We have given Mr. Cotes's method under | 


RaT1o. The application of that method to the preſent 


purpoſe is thus: the ratio of the octave to the third 
major is 5 929753 to 17.96282, and the approximating 
ratios will be 5 


1. Greater than the true 28: 9, 87 : 28, &c. 
2. Leſs than the tru 
Yo OG 


The ratios greater than the true muſt all be rejected; 
becauſe they give the third major leſs than true, and 
_ conſequently the tone (its half) deficient by above 2 
comma; which gives the fifth deficient above & of a com- 
ma; but this ought not to be. The firſt of the ratios leſs 
than true is 3: 1, or 12: 4, which is the temperature of 12 
parts before deſcribed, and too inaccurate. The next is 
31 : 10, or Mr, Huygens's. The reſt divide the octave 


into too many parts. | | 
The ſame may be alſo found thus: the ratio of the octave 


to the common temperate fifth, deficient by 4 of a com- 


ma, is 55. 79763 to 32. 38952. The approximating ra- 


tios to which are, | | | : 
1. Greater than the true 2: 1, 7: 4, 19: 11, 50: 29, | 


c. 


2. Leſs than the true 1: 1, 3 2, 53, 12:7, 31 
: 18, 205 : 119. Where we have the temperatures of 12, 


19, 31, and 50 parts, before examined. 


And here all ratios greater than the true ought to be re- 
jected, becauſe they give the fifth leſs than true, that is, | 


in this caſe, deficient by more than 4 a comma. 
If we inveſtigate the approximating ratios to the ratio of 


the ſemitones major and minor, or 5.19529 to 3.28612, 
we ſhall have the ratios 1: I, 2: 1, 3: 2, 5: 3, which 
reſpectively give the temperatures of 12, 19, 31, and 50 
parts, before deſcribed. _ „„ 
Again, inveſtigating the approximating ratios of the fifth 
to the third major, we ſhall find 7: 4, 9: 5, 11:6, 29 
: 16, which will alſo give the temperatures 12, 19, 31, 


Fo, as beſore. | 


_ Laſtly, the approximated ratios of the octave to the true | 


fifth are 12 : 7 and 53 : 31 greater than the true. The 
others being of no uſe, ſince the fifth muſt neceſſarily be 
diminiſhed, Here we find the temperature of 53 parts. 


As to the temperatures of 43 and 55, being deſtitute of 
any muſical foundation, it 1s no wonder they do not ap- 


pear by this method of inveſtigation. Wee 
Mr. Huygens, in his Coſmotheoros, ſays, that the tone 
or pitch of the voice cannot be preſerved, unleſs the con- 


ſonants be tempered, ſo as to deviate a little from the | 
higheſt perfection. For the proof of this aſſertion he 
brings a melody conſiſting of che following ſounds, C, 


F, D, G, C; where, if the intervals were to be ſung 
perfect, by taking the interval from C to F a true fourth 


aſcending, from F to D a third mingr deſcending, from | 
D to G a true fourth aſcending, and laſtly, from G to 
C a true fifth deſcending, we ſhould fall a comma below | 
the C from whence we began, Therefore, if we were | 


to repeat this ſeries of notes nine times, we ſhould at 
laſt fall near a tone major below our firſt ſound, 

Mr. Huygens's ſolution of this difficulty is, that we re- 
member the note from whence we ſet out, and return to 
it by a ſecret temperature, thereby ſinging the intervals a 


little imperfect ; which, he ſays, will be found neceſſary 


in almoſt all ſongs or melodies. 


Before we cloſe this article, it may be proper to add a| 


— 


"= Þ 3 by 31: 10, 59 : 19, | 205 | 


A like difficulty is mentioned in the Memoirs of the | 


DE" 


_— —_— 


neceſſity of a temperature, even for ſinging i, for th 


the voice naturally falls upon the note from whence l. 
mentioned in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences; 
the interval from *B to G ſhould be taken = ?Z=1; x, 
as in the former example; and for the fame realen, 


the key being F. | 
There. ſeems therefore no repugnancy between the pric- 


thors that preceded him; but has ſhewn how to tune} 


ment of equal harmony, which differs inſenſibly from tas 
diviſion of the octave into fifty parts, to all others; and 


all others the moſt agreeable in practice. In the ſyitem 
major and third minor, are reſpectively, x; and 75 
of a comma leſs than the truth. 


It would be impoſſible here to do juſtice to the learned 


that he eſtabliſhes, contrary to the commo 


meter. In this temperament the t a 


Royal Academy of Sciences; and is there 
key. And Mr. Huygens's ſolution of the * le 
there approved of. Ann. 1707, p. 264, ficuly 
But the ſolution of theſe learned gentlemen ; 
far from being deciſive. No experiment 5 5, 23 ye, 
brought to ſhew that the human voice fins: Jet Deen 
notes; not even when accompanied by W yin 
ments. It ſeems to us, on the contrary why inſtry. 
ciſed voice guided by a good ear, lings 155 my an erg. 
accompanied by a miſ-tuned inſtrument, _ RY h 
moſt frequently are, eſpecially in tranſpoſeg 8 ichortz 
were theſe inſtruments always as well 1 Ant 
could make them, yet their tones would be 3 . at 
it ſeems evident to the ear, that the human wie h B 
naturally two tones in ſucceſſion, as (Ch < UNging 
makes them equal; and cannot, without rer Age | 
and by means of a variation of harmony, be bro, cult, 
make them equal. 1 N 
Another ſolution, therefore, of Mr. Huygens's dige 
ty, muſt be ſought for. The truth ſeen; 10 b. ew 
the ſecond of the key muſt be the true tone-maior Ho 
the key, and therefore the third between the ſecong 8 
fourth of the key muſt be ſung deficient by doo 
Thus in the key of C, from C to D will be a tone-mjn 
=2, and from D to F will be a deficient third = 
See INTERVAL. | ” Ta 
Mr. Huygens's melody, therefore, will ſtand thus: 
. | | 28 
4X37X5X3=1. And the voice would fing the inte. 
val F, D, juſt as if the note E had been interpoſed; in 
which caſe the notes would be C, F, E, D, C, C. 
5 FK Her I. 
Theſe notes all come within the diatonic ſcale of C z and 


1 * 
n+ 
iis 0 


ſet out. The ſame anſwer will hold in the example, 


where the intervals *B, G, E, C, occur. And here 


tice and theory of muſic, While the melody is condnct 
to one key; but it muſt be owned, that in tranſitions 
from key to key, eſpecially where ſeveral parts are to 


make harmony with each other, there ſtil] remain di- 
. culties, not mentioned by Mr. Huygens, or any other 


writer we know of, which might deſerve a farther ex 


mination. — 15 I 
| We muſt not omit mentioning, that the learned Dr, 
Smith, in his Harmonics, has not only carried the theory 


of temperaments, or temperatures, far beyond all the u- 


an inſtrument, according to any propoſed temperane, 
by the ear only, which is certainly a molt ingenious (if 
eorer. 5 

This learned author prefers what he calls the . 


inſiſts, that it labours under the feweſt defects, and is of 


of equal harmony the zemperaments of the fifth, 71 
Tile *; and 73 


author's reaſonings on this ſubject z we ſhall wy 
n OP! 1 


that the leſs ſimple conſonances, generally ſpeaking, w 
not bear ſo great temperaments as the ſimpler colo. 
nances. | Ol 
Dr. Smith mentions a femperament COmmuNIcater ” 
by the ingenious Mr. Harciſon, which confils ar 
ing the proportion between the octave and third mae 


| Ac its dia- 

equal to that of the circumference of a circle to 1 
hird major is diminit | 

r ths 
by 5 of n comma, but the third minor 15 very near i 


truth, and extremely beautiful. f the oc 
A late author ſeems to think the divifion 0 iner⸗ 
tave into thirty-one parts, not to be of modern of the 
tion, but neceſſarily implied in the Gr 
ancients. At firſt fight it would ſeem, as if tee 
made but twenty-four dieſes or diviſions in ck 
viz. ten to each fourth, and four to the onthe gie 
(che octave being equal to two ſourths _ 1 j 
twenty-four dieſes to the octave. But! b underſtc0 
quoted contends, that this diviſion 15 9 0 gelcend* 
only in one tenſion, that is either aſcending er all le 
ing; but that accurately ſpeaking, if ve 11 2nd 0 
dieſes or diviſions of the fourth, both aſcen 
ſcending, we ſhall find thirteen 3 


three to the ſemi-tone major; an 
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TEMPER ATURE, in Pe, 


| flouriſh as well, yet the leaves never are ſo ſucculent, and | 
the colour obtained from them is not of ſo fine a blue, 


mous, as we approach the hotter climates. The taran- 


TEMPERING, in 


TEM 


ne — — if we make them ſo, we ſhall have 
paturally 40 known by the moderns under the name of 
a tener a/ temperature. Dr. Pepuſch, in Phil. Tranſ. 
Gee the article DiEs1s, 

ſee ZONE. 5 2 
ſee TEMPERAMENT. 


or CLIMATE for plants. The diffe- 


M of the air, has a very 

climate, or temperature , 
my 3 & on plants. The different degree of heat 1s 
grea 


f theſe changes, and the different de- 
the dere ſome what afliſts in it. 'The American 
Fo Afan plants, famous in medicine when of the 
in ch of their native ſoils, yet when removed into our 

we e, though they grow and even produce their flowers 
5 A their ſeeds, which ſeems the laſt perfection 
1 ae Fant, when put to the trial, have been always 
eg want their proper medicinal virtues, „ 
Many of thoſe plants and trees, which, though natives 
of another climate, will endure the open air with us, 
nd grow in our gardens z yet loſe much of their 
frengths and become dwarfs, in proportion to what 
they were when in their proper climate. But much leſs | 
violent changes than theſe are able to produce the like 
es, at leaſt in ſome degree. The ſeveral parts of 
Europe are able to alter the quality of the ſame plant, 


eren while it grows natural in them. Thus the blue | 


aconite or napellus, the root of which is a terrible poiſon 
in the ſouth of France; yet in Britany, a northern pro- 
vince of the ſame kingdom, the root of the ſame plant, 
though it ſeems to grow with equal vigour there, and 
3; equally large and ſucculent, has no bad effects; but 
has been eaten by old people and by children, without 
any injury. C0000 a gs 
In general, the farther north we go, the leſs and leſs 
hurtful this plant becomes. It is common to almoſt. 
all Europe, and we find the inhabitants of ſome places | 
dreading it, and that with great juſtice, as a fatal poi- 
ſon; while thoſe of others eat the leaves in their ſal- 


lads, and even eſteem them good to reſtore the appe-| 


tite. | 


The common woad which ſucceeds well in many parts 


of England, is not ſo certain in France; but the diffe- 


rent climates in diſſerent parts of that great kingdom, 


make ſtrange alterations in its juices. In Upper Lan- 
guedoc they raiſe great quantities of it, and it makes an 
extremely ſine blue dye for ſtuffs of all kinds; but in 
Dritany, though the plant grows as high, and ſeems to 


but is duiky and browniſh. | 


This eſfect of the different climates, in changing the na- 
ture of things produced in them, is not confined to 


plants; but the animal kingdom ſhares in it. 'The| 


whole ſerpent-kind are in general larger and more veno- | 


tula, ſo poiſonous in the hot countries, is found greatly 


leſs ſo as it is found in more cold regions; and the ſcor- 
pion, whoſe ſting is fatal in ſome parts of Africa, is | 


little more miſchievous than the waſp or hornet in ſome 


of the coldeſt places where it lives. Nay, the Philoſo- | 


phical TranſaCtions inform us, that the bite of the taran- 


tula, even in thoſe very places where moſt miſchievous, | 
does not exert its power in cold weather; but that a per- 
ſon bitten at ſuch a time feels not the effect of the bite | 
til the next ſultry hot day, though that may not happen | 


till after two or three weeks. | 
he differences made by variety of climates upon plants, 


are not limited to diſtance of place, but even in the | 
lame province the climate differs greatly in different years, | 
dy means of accidents, and more or leſs heat; and | 
more or leſs moiſture will do as much violence to plants | 
onetmes, as change of place, which only operates by | 


means of the ſame agents. Our farmers complain of 
E miſchiefs, from long droughts; and the French 
EN _ n, in many of the provinces, always find, 
2 been very frequent, all the bread - corn of every kind 
"$enerates 3 the wheat and barley are poor and thin in 
on” and the grain ſmall ; but the rye becomes ſo 
= = that it is pernicious to uſe it in making of bread; 
_ 1 poor, who are obliged to eat the bread made 
4 „ lubjeed to many diſeaſes by it. They call 
— vitiated ergot, and ble cornu. Deſland's 


STEE | 
L and inox, ſo as to render them more compact, 


d and firm 3 or gow 7 
FFS 
e metals 


octave. Theſe indeed are not all J. 


there has fallen very much rain, or thick ſogs 


the mechanic arts, the preparing of 


are tempered by plunging them, while 


E 


red-hot, in ſome liquor prepared ſor the occaſion : ſyme- 
times pure water is uſed for that purpoſe ; our lock- 


ſmiths, & c. ſcarce uſe any other. 2 
Sometimes a compoſition of divers juices, liquors, &c; 
is uſed; which is various according to the opinion and 
experience of the workman; as vinegar, mouſe-ear- 
water, nettle, or Spaniſh radiſh-water, the water ouſing 
from broken glaſſes, ſuet, alt, oil, ſoot, diſtilled wine, 
ſal armoniac, urine, &c. | | „ 
To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh 
ſteel, you muſt give them a pretty high heat ; then ſud- 
denly quench them in water to make them hard ; but 
Spaniſh and Venetian ſteel will need only a blood-red 
heat before they be quenched. 5 | 

In conſequence of this operation all the qualities of //ecl 
are changed; ſo that from being very ductile and ſoft, 
it becomes ſo hard and ſo ſtiff, that it is no longer ca- 
pable of being cut by the file, but is itſelf capable of 
cutting or piercing very hard bodies, and that it does not 
yield to the hammer, but may be ſooner broken in pieces 


than extended. It becomes alſo ſonorous, brittle, very 


elaſtic, and capable of acquiring the moſt beautiful 
poliſh. This hardneſs and ductility of feel may be di- 
verſified by varying the temper. The hotter the fel is 
when tempered, and the colder the water into which it is 
plunged, the greater hardneſs it acquires, but at the fame 
time, it becomes ſo much more brittle. The coldneſs 
of the water may be increaſed by diſſolving ſalts in it: 
obſerving that water is always colder while the ſalts con- 


tinue diſſolving ; and that the „cel will cool ſooner by 


being ſtirred about or placed in a ſtream, ſo as to come 
in contact with water not already made warm. On the 
contrary, the leſs hot the feel is when tempered, and the 
hotter the water is in which it is tempered, the leſs 
bard it becomes, and alſo the greater ductility it retains : 
and the proper degree of heat is always relative to 
the uſe for which the tools made of the feel are in- 
tende. | : 1 . 

If the ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge-tool, &c. 
let it down by rubbing a piece of grindſtone or whet- 
ſtone hard upon the work, to take off the black ſcurf: 
then brighten, or heat it in the fire; and as it grows 
hotter, you will ſee the colour change by degrees, com- 
ing firſt to a ſtraw, or light goldiſh colour, then to a 
darker goldiſh colour, and at laſt to a blue colour. 


Chooſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work requires; then 


quench it ſuddenly in water. Cs | 
The light gold colour is for files, cold chiſſels, and 
punches that punch iron and ſteel: the dark goldiſh co- 
lour is for punches to uſe on braſs, &c. The blue colour 
gives the temper for SPRINGS, &c, See STEEL. 

'The tempering of files and needles is performed in a pe- 
culiar manner. 4 At 15 5 "IT 
Steel is uſually fold tempered, becauſe, in many manu- 


factures, the cuſtom is to temper it as ſoon as it is made, 


probably that the purchaſers of it may be better able to 
judge of its quality. When this /tee! is to be uſed, it 
mult be untempered by heating ic more or leſs, and 


letting it cool flowly, that it may be extended, filed and 


receive the neceſſary form: after which every workman 


tempers it again in his own way. 


M. Berthoud, in his treatiſe on marine clocks, recom- 


mends hardening the ſteel-balance-wheel, by daubing 


it over with foot (of wood) moiitened with urine, put- 


ting it into a ſmall box of thin iron-plate, and covering 


it over with the ſame compoſition. This box with its 
contents, is to be heated to a blood-red, and then the 

wheel taken-out ſuddenly and quenched. 5 
Mr. Harriſon and M. Berthoud ſeem to agree upon the 
whole, that the balance- ſpring of time - pieces ſhould be 
hardened and tempered after it has been coiled up in 
its proper form; and not tempered firſt and coiled up 
afterwards, as is the practice in making the main- ſpring. 
Some curious workmen, in order to equally temper ſmall 
ſteel inſtruments, employ melted lead as an intermedium. 

A plate of iron floats upon the melted lead, and re- 

ceives from it, in all its parts, an equal heat: the pieces 


of ſteel, laid upon this plate, acquire all at once the 


ſame degree of heat, and are at once quenched in wa- 
ter; the blue, or other colours which they ſucceſſively 
aſſume, affording ſure marks of the proper points of heat 
at which they are to be quenched, according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of hardneſs required in them. Lewis's 
Com. Phil. Techn. p. 32. | 

For the method of tempering ſteel bars for artificial 
magnets, practiſed by Mr, Canton, fee Artificial Mac- 


NET. 1 | | 
The ancients appear to ſome to have had a better method 
of tempering than any of the moderns are acquainted 
withal ; witneſs their works in PORPHYRY 3 a Ron — 
1 ar 
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upon it. | 
TEMPEST, TzmPes TAs, a ſtorm or violent commo- 
tion of the air, with or without rain, hail, ſnow, &c. | 


TEMPLARS, TemPLtrs, or Knights of the TeM- 
- PLE, a religious military order, firſt eſtabliſhed at Je- 


ruſalem, in favour of pilgrims travelling to the Holy 


view at their inſtitution, was, to guard the highway 
The principal articles of their rule were: that they ſhould. 
hear the holy office throughout every day; or that, when 
_ ſupply it by a certain number of pater noſters : that they 


Fridays from eggs and milk-meats : that each knight 
might have three horſes, and one eſquire: and that they 


a a rule of diſcipline drawn up by St. Bernard. 
In every nation they had a particular governor, called | 
' maſter of the Temple, or of the militia of the temple. | 


a a monſtrous height, that their privileges were revoked, 


cumſtances of infamy and ſeverity. Their accuſers 


were ſeized and impriſoned. Such of them as refuſed 

to confeſs the enormities of which they were accuſ-| 
ed, were put to death; and thoſe who, by tortures and 
_ promiſes, were induced to acknowledge the truth of | 


In 1312, the whole order was ſuppreſſed by the council 


Ki taſy to the Saracens, and holding correſpondence with 
them, with inſulting the majeſty of God, turning into 
deriſion the Goſpel of Chriſt, and trampling upon 


or even imagined, However, though there be reafon 


ſame period, there were ſhocking examples of impiety 
and profligacy ; yet that the whole order was thus enor-|, 


and examined. If to this we add, that many of the ac- 
cuſations advanced againſt them, flatly contradict each 


FEM. 


hard, that ſcarce any of our tools make any impreſſion | 


Land. | | ; 
The original of this order, the firſt military one in the 


world, is this: in 1118, ſome pious and noble perfons 
devoted themſelves to the ſervice of God, in the preſence 
of the patriarch of Jeruſalem ; promiſing to live in per- 
petual chaſtity, obedience, and poverty, after the man- 
ner of canons. | Ro | 

The two principal perſons were Hugo de Paganis, and 
Geoffroy of St. Omers. Baldwin II. then king of Jeru- 
ſalem, gave them an apartment in his palace, near the 
temple at Jeruſalem, not far from the ſepulchre of our 
Saviour; whence their denomination Templars. 
Soon afterwards, the canons of the temple gave them a 
piece of ground near the ſaid temple, on which to build 
regular houſes; and the king, the lords, the patri- 


arch, and the prelates, each gave them ſomewhat out of | 


their revenue, for food and cloaths. . 
Their firſt undertaking, and what they had firſt in 


againſt robbers, &c. chiefly for the ſafety of pilgrims 
and croiſes. EE 


their military duties ſhould prevent this, they ſhould 
ſhould abſtain from fleſh four days in the week, and on 
ſhould neither hunt, nor fowl. 


In the year 1228, this order acquired ftability, by being 
confirmed in the council of Troyes, and ſubjected to 


Their grand-maſter had his reſidence at Paris. 
The order of Templars flouriſhed for ſome time, and 


acquired, by the valour of its knights, immenſe riches, | 
and an eminent degree of military renown : but as their | 


proſperity increaſed, their vices were multiplied, and 


their arrogance, luxury, and cruelty roſe at laſt to ſuch 
and their order ſupprefſed with the moſt terrible cir- 


were two of their own body, and their chief proſecutor 


Philip the Fair of France, who addreſſed his complaints 
to Clement V. The pope, though at ficſt unwilling to 


proceed againſt them, was under a neceſſity of comply- 
ing wich the king's deſire, ſo that, in the year 130), 
upon an appointed day, and for ſome time afterwards, 
all the knights, who were diſperſed throughout Europe, 


what was laid to their charge, obtained their liberty. 


of Vienne. A part of the rich revenues they poſſeſſed 
was beſtowed upon other orders, eſpecially on the 


knights of St. John, now of Malta, and the reſt con- 
of temples, men have need of places to meet in for tlie 


fiſcated to the reſpective treaſuries of the ſovereign 
princes, in whoſe dominions their poſſeſſions lay.— 


The knights Templars, in order to juſtify the ſeverity | 


with which they were treated, were charged with apoſ- 


the obligation of all laws human and divine. Candi- 
dates, it is ſaid, upon admiſſion to this order, were com- 
manded to ſpit, in token of contempt, upon an image 
of Chriſt, and after admiſſion to worſhip either a 
cat, or a wooden head crowned with gold. It is farther 


_ affirmed, that, among them, the odious and unnatural| RENE th Ee is 9 
All theſe kinds of temples, Vitruvius tells us, 


act of ſodomy was a matter of obligation; and they are, 
charged with other crimes too horrible to be mentioned, 


to believe, that in this order, as well as other of the 
mouſly corrupt, is ſo far from being proved, that the 


contrary maybe concluded even from the acts and records 
yet extant of the tribunals before which they were tried 


T 


people meet to pay religious worſhip to 


derive from the Greek Teuevcs, lignifying the 


flight of birds. Their formula was 


The word templum, in its primary ſenſe among the «4 


ſhip of Human Spirits, p. 373, &c. Herodotus and 


built zemples to the gods. The firſt erected in Greece i 

a(cribed to Deucalion, by Apollonius, Argonaut. lib, i 
In antiquity we meet with many people who would no 
build any temples to their gods, for fear of confining them 


other nations mentioned by Herodotus, lib. i. $traby, 


when Xerxes ravaged Greece, the magi exhorted him to 


The Sicyonians would build no zemple to their goddefs| 


- worſhip on; nor had the ancient Germans any other but 


of temples, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and his followers | 


pinian, de Origine Templorum. 


temples, that were covered or roofed, they ca 


virtues, to their diſeaſes, &c. but alſo to the * * 


thoſe were only admitted into. temp/es ber dere 


wherein the exerciſe of religion was regularly performed, 
were called, by way of eminence, remplagtempics. 


TEM 


other, and that many members oF +. 
der, ſolemnly bes this de 1 fort Ate oh, 
under the ſevereſt tortures, and even n 9k 
breath; it would ſeem probable, that kin then oy 
ſoot this bloody tragedy, with a view © hip fe 
avarice, and glut his reſentment apainſt "© ratify his 
and eſpecially againſt their grand. malle, Tel 
5 Who ha 
* 


highly offended him. The princip 

cible hatred againſt them 4. his. 18 of hi 

Boniface VIII. the knights eſpouſed by: QUarrel yi 

pope: and furniſhed him with money to carr Cauſe gf 
ofheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 208, eq 4 on the vy 

Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. vi. p. 33. * Poners 

EMPLE, templum, a public building, ereQeq 1 1 


of ſome deity, either true or falſe; oon 


and where ; 


f the ſam why 
The word is formed from the Latin templum whe 
| , (> 


h fome 
and others from Teyw, abſcinds, I cut off, Ie 
regard a temple is a place ſeparated from e ng; n 
others with more probability derive it from "vg wy uſes 
word templare, to contemplate. It is certain the Lain 
augurs gave the name templa to thoſe 705 br ** 
vens which were marked out for the oblenaim df > 

e 


this: Templa teſrug 


4 


ſunto. | | | 
Temples were originally all open, and hence . 

their name. See Phil. Tranf. No 471. a 
we have an account of an ancient temple in Ireland of te 
ſame ſort as our famous Stonehenge. hs 


Romans, ſignified nothing more than a »l: 

and conſecrated by the 8 whether 4. Ke 
in the city, or in the fields. = 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebius refer the or in of 
temples to the ſepulchres built for the dead. This — 
has been lately illuſtrated and confirmed by a variet F 
teſtimonies by Mr. Farmer, in his Treatiſe on the Wer 


Strabo will have the Egyptians to have been the firſt why 


to too narrow bounds. They performed their ſacrifice 
in all places indifferently, from a perſuaſion, that the 
whole world is the zemple of God, and that he require 
no other. This was the doctrine of the magi, followed 
by the Perſians, the Scythians, the Numidians, and many 


lib. xv. and Cicero in his ſecond oration againſt Verres, 
The Perſians, who worſhipped the ſun, believed it would 
wrong his power, to encloſe him in the walls of atenjl, 
who had the whole world for his habitation ; and hence, 


deſtroy all the temples he met with. _ 


Coronis; nor the Athenians, for the like reaſon, erte 
any ſtatue to Clemency, who, they ſaid, was to live in 
the hearts of men, not within ſtone walls. 

The Bithynians had no temples, but the mountains, . 


the woods. | OS 5 
Even ſome philoſophers have blamed the uſe and building 


the Stoics. But it may be ſaid, that if God hath no need 


Public offices of religion : accordingly, temples may be 
traced back even into the remoteſt antiquity. See Hof 


The Romans had ſeveral kinds of temples; whereof tot 
built by the kings, &c. conſecrated by the augurs, * 


'E 
hole 


that were not conſecrated, were cglied des The lite 
led 4c. 
Thoſe open, ſacella. Some other edifices conſecrated p 
particular myſteries of religion, they called fans ad 
lubra. | 5 bad other 

g pe e au- 
particular denominations, according to the form a9 nn, 
ner of their conſtruction ; as will be hereafter lpec 
Indeed, the Romans outdid all nations W. : 
temples : they not only built temples to their 80 : geroth 


and that in their life-time z inſtances hg e 
with in medals, inſcriptions, and other 10 ſets bin 
Horace compliments Auguſtus hereupon, it 


above Hercules, and all the heroes of ou es 
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whereas Auguſtu | 

Præſenti ibi maturos largimur honores ö 

*yranda/que tu per nomen pouimus d: as. 

got Want Epiſt. ad Aug. 
9 etonius, on this occaſion, gives an inſtance of the mo- 
22 of that emperor, | | 
gere fred to him in the city; and even in the pro- 
r. fo re he knew it was uſual to raiſe ep to the 
— ole refuſed any but thoſe erected in the 
N Rome as well as his own. Vide Suet. in Octav. 
name N | 


cap. 52 


— 
* 


te le he ns were the 
The moſt celebrated zemples among the Roma 


ol and PANTHEON: They had alſo the temple 
1 which ſerved for the public treaſucy ; and the 
f JANUS. | 4 

27 5 Mobi See DELPHOS. 5 
nia. Fewiſh, at Ferufalem, was an edifice erected 
nge che mode! of the TABERNACLE, but in a 
pre.” agnificent and expenhve manner. Ac- 
ling to the opinion of ſome, there were three differ- 
yo temples 3 the firſt built by David and Solomon ; the 
" 1 by Zerubba 
ſecond, Þ) a” this laſt, however, the Jews will 
not allow to be 2 new temple, but only the ſecond rebuilt, 
The. expence of building Solomon s temple was prodi- 
gious: the gold and wer employed for this purpoſe 
amounted to upwards of eight hundred millions fter- 
ling (1 Chron. Xxii. 14 XXIX« 4; 65 7:), which, ſays 
Dr. Prideaux, was ſufficient to have built the whole tem- 
V with ſolid ſilver. But as the book of Chronicles was 
written after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, it 
is probable that the Jews might compute by the Babylo- 
niſh talent, which was little more than half the Moſaic 
talent, or perhaps by the Syriac talent, Which was but 


one-fifth of the Babylonifh ; and thus the whole quan- 


tity of gold and ſilver would be redaced to a compara- 
tirely moderate quantity, and yet ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe. | 5 | %. | 
ib. vii. x1v. ii.) acquaints us, that the two firſt. 
ſums were only one-tenth. part of What is expreſſed in 


the preſent Hebrew; and Dr. Kennicott (State of the 
Hebrew Text, vol. ft. p. 355. thinks it probable, that 
o them both in ſome very ancient 


2 cipher was added t 
Hebrew copy. 

This temple was 
end, with three ſtcries of chambers, each five cubits: 
ſcuare, which reached to half the height of the temple, 


s had his temples and altars while living. 


2 
175 


who would allow of no temples 


or ſoreſide. 


bel and Joſhua the high prieſt; and | 


ſurrounded, except at the front or eaſt 


T E M 


the women, and the inner court, in which the temple and 

altar ſtood, and into which the prieſts and all male Iſracl. 

tes might enter. Jennings's Jew. Ant, vol. ii. book it. 

cap. 1. d 5 00, 

EMPLE, in Architecture. The ancient temples were diſtin- 

guiſhed, with regard to their conſtruction, into various 

kinds 3 as; 5. | + ed | Is 

TEMPLE in ante, Eds in antis... Theſe, according to Vi- 

truvius, were the molt {imple of all tem, les, having only 
angular pilaſters, called antæ, or paraſtatæ, at the cor- 
ners, and two Tuſcan columns on cach ſide of the doors, 

TEMPLE, tetraſtyle, or ſimply tetraſtyle, was a tumple that 

had four columns in front, and as many bellind. Such 
was the temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome. 

TEMPLE, proſiyle, that which had only columns in its front, 

As that of Ceres at Eleuſis, in Greece. 

DEMPLE, amphiproſiyle, or double. profiyle, that which had 

columns, both before and behind, and which was alſo te- 
traſt yle. | IE 

TEMPLE, periptere, that which had four rows of inſulated 

columns around, and was exhaſtyle, 1. e. had fix columns 
in front; as the temple of Honour at Rome. See Px - 
TE oo © SRD | | 15 

TEMPLE, diptere, that which had two wings, and two rows 

or columns are ud, and was-alſo o&oſtyle; or had eight 

_ columns in fix Lt 3 as that of Diana at Epheſus, 

TEMPLE, pſuedo. diptere. Sees Pax vD0-dipteres 

TEMPLE, bypeprres., See Hye &THROS, 75 

TEMPLE, 7onoptere. See MONOPTERE. - Y 

TEMPLES, among us, denote two inns of court, thus 

called, becauſe anciently the dwellingrhouſe of the 41iybts 
Templars. ; | | PRE. | 

At the ſuppreſſion of that order, they were purchaſed by 
ſome. profeſſors of the common law, and converted into 

huoſpitia, or inns of courts... . 

They are called the ner and Miadie Temple, in relation 
to Eſſex-houſe, which was alſo a part of the houſe of the 
Templars, and called the Outer Temple, becauſe ſituate 
without Temple-Bar. | | 1 2 
In the Middle Temple, during the time of the Templars, 
the king's treaſure was kept: as was allo that of the kings 
of France in the houſe of the Templars at Paris. | 

The chief officer was the maſter of the Temple, who wis 
ſummoned to. parhament in 49 Hen, III. And from him 
the cluef miniſter of the Temple church is ſtill called 
Aftaſter 4 the Templ "A | 

FEMPLERS. See TEmMPLARs:. 


% 


aud the front was graced” with a magnificent portico, 
which roſe to the height of a hundred and twenty cubits. 
It was plundered by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, 


TEMPLES, tempera, in Anatomy, a double part of the 
head, reaching from the-toretead and eyes to the two 
ears. See HEAD. | 

177 
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and at Jength deſtroyed, after it had ſtood, according to 


Joſephus, four hundred and ſeventy years, fix months, 


and ten days, from its dedication. Others, however, as 
Calvihus ond Scaliger, reduce the number of years to 
four hundred and twenty-ſeven or four hundred and 
twenty-eight, and Uſher to four hundred and twenty- 
four years, three months, and eight days. 
The ſecond temple was built by the Jews, after their re- 
turn from the Babyloniſh captivity, under the direction 
and influence of Zerubbabel their governor, and of Jo- 


ſhua the high prieſt, with the leave and encouragement 


of Cyrus the Perſian emperor, to whom Juda was now 
become a triburary kingdom. According to the Jews 
this temple was deſtitute of five remarkable appendapes, 


which were the chief glory of the firſt hne; vize. the 
ak and mercy-ſeut, the Schechinah, the holy fire on the 


altar, which had been firſt kindled from heaven, the urim 
and thuramim, and the ſpirit of prophecy. This temple 
nas plundered and profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
do alſo cauſed the public worthip in it to ceaſe; and 
aterwards purified by Judas Maccabzus, who reſtored 
the divme worſhip ; and after having ſtood five hundred 
Jears rebuilt by Herod, with a magnificence approach- 
rocks that of Solomon?s, Tacitus calls it mmmenf opu- 
n „penn; and Jolephus ſays, it was the moſt aſto- 
cure he had ever ſeen, as well on account of 

cure as its magnitude; and likewiſe the rich- 
magnificence of its, v | 


Ns archite 


Fd 
T\ At 3 
„eis and 


atior 1 : 6 F e 138 
880 Its ſacred appurtenances, This temple, which 

0 + | ihe R . 4 = 
ie degan to build about ſixteen years beforé the birth 


100 55 5 and ſo far completed in nine years and a half, 
1 0 it for divine ſervice, was at length deſtroyed by 
0 FO es the ſame month and day of the month, 

„den DOLOMON'S: tem ble Was Oe he B. 
tie on st temple was deſtroycd by the Baby- 
* The ſewig e | 
Jewiſh temple itfelf conſiſted of the portico, the 
and the holy of holies; and it was ornament- 
10 Guns courts, making a ſquare of half a mile 
Lake 8 The fir{t court was called the court of 
ut no Nang, becauſe they were allowed to come into it, 
bone but Wah Within this was'a leſs court, into which 
ty a0 ites might enter, divided into the court of 

| Ne 361. A -30% oe MN 
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arious parts, and the repu- 


. ; 5 a 1 : 7 * 28 
The temples a iy formed olf two bones, called 
TEMPORIS OF PETROSA: W 1 7 

Theſe parts, according to p! 


e 


jyſicians, were called tem ra, 
from their ſhewing the age or time of man, by che colour 
of the hair, which turns White in this part before any 
other; which Homer feems to have been aware of, by 
his calling {ſome men peliecretaphi, q. d. grey-templed. 
TEMPLUM Seſtrati, the name of à kind of chirurgical 
bandage, defcribed by Galen. He alſo defctibes another 
under the name of, templum par tum Apollonii Yyrii. 
TEMPO di gatetta, in Muc. See Tempo di Ga vO FTA. 
TEMPORAL, tempor ali), a term frequently uſed for Jecu- 
lar. In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical. 
Pope Boniface wrote to Philip che Fair of France, that 
he was ſubjeQ to bim, both in ſpirituals and temporale. 
At preſent all the doctors on this fide the Alps own the 
ſupremacy of kings in temporals. . 
TEMPORAL ackien. Ste ACTION, 
TEMPORAL augment. Sec AUGMENT. 


717 
aa. 


* 
* y . 


TEMPORALIS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, which reſembles 
the quadrant of a circle, and occupies. all the temicircu- 


lar or ſemi-oval;plane of the lateral region of the cra- 
nium, the temporal! foſſa, and. pait of the z+1gomatics 
From this-fituatton it has its name, and likewite that of 
crotapbiles. "Brough all the circumference of this ſemi- 
circular plane, the pꝓpericranium is divided into two la- 
mine. The internal lamina, which is ſomktimes taken , 
for a particular perioſteum, covers immediately all the 
bony parts of this region ; the external lamina ſeparated 
from the other, is ſpread out like an aponeurotic, or li- 
gamentary tent, by means of its achefions-to the exter- 
nal angular apophytis of the os frontis, 10 the pollerior 
edge of the ſuperior apophyſis of the os male, and to 
tlie upper edge of all the zygomatic arch all the way to 
the Mot of the maſtoide apophyiis. | 72 | 
This muſcle is compoſed of two: planes of fleſhy fibres 
fixed, to the two ſides of 2 tendinous plane, nearly of the 
ſame breadth with them by which they are ſeparated  1t 
being ſpread quite thraugh the muſcle, like a concealed 
middle tendon 3 and the body of-the muſcle thus formed, 
is encloſed between the two aponeurotic or ligamentary 
laminæ, in the following manner. 5 | 
Had radiated in- 


The internal fleſhy plane is fixed by a br 
"= Q > T | 
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The temporalities of a biſhop, &c. ſtand oppoſed to his | 


TEMPOR ALIUM c. See CusTos and VacaTion. 
TEMPORALIUM reftitutione, See RESTITUTIONE 

TEMPORARY fortification. See FORTIFICATION. 
TEMPORARY hours. See HOUR. | | 


TFEMPOREGIATO, in the Tallan Muſic, ſometimes ſig- 
nifies, that the muſicians who accompany the voice, or 


| TeMPOREGLATO is alſo uſed in a different ſenſe, for 8 


*TEMPORIS os, temple-bone;” u bone on each fide the head: 
thus deriominated from its ſituation in the temples. See 


Its external cavities are, 'the articular one immediately 
behind the eminence, called by the fame name ; and 


Fertion to all the ſemicircular plane of che eranium by 


here the fleſhy fibres leave the external lamina, and the 


dinous plane continues to contract by degrees, and ends 
at length in a very conſiderable tendon, the extremity of 
which, which is in a manner double, eneloſes the coro- 
noide apophyſis of the lower jaw. There is another 


wounds, and there will be no occaſion for ſutures, for 


_ dreſſings muſt always be finiſhed with all poſſible expe- 
dition; the medicines muſt be always applied warm, and 


If there be any great degree of hæmorrhage from the 
wounded veſſels, dry lint, or the ſtyptic powders, are to 
de uſed, and the whole kept on by compreſſes and a pro- 
per bandage; and after the hæmorrhage is ſtopped, the 
wound muſt be dreſſed with mel roſarum, or ſome di-| 


Ihe figure of each of the ofa temporum is partly femi- 


TEM 


the intervention of the internal lamina of the perioſteum. 
Thus it is fixed to the lateral and external part of the os 
frontis, and to its external angular apophyſis, to the 
lower part of the os parietale, to the ſquamous portion of 
the os temporis, to the great ala or temporal apophyſis of 
the ſphenoidal bone by which the temporal foſſa is form- 
ed, and a little to the backſide of the internal orbitary 
apophyſis of the os malz, which forms part of the zy- 

omatic foſſa. . 

he external fleſhy plane is fixed in the ſame radiated 
manner to the inſide of the external lamina of the peri- 
cranium, from the great ſemicircular circumference, all 
the way to a ſmall portion of this lamina, more or leſs 
ſemicircular, above its inſertion in the zygomatic arch; 


void ſpace is commonly filled with fat. The middle ten- 


ſmall plane, reckoned by ſome to be a portion of this 
muſcle, but in reality is no other than the third portion 


of the maſſeter. Winſlow, Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.)| 


Hg. 1. 11. 12. fig. 6. n. 2. fg. 7. u. 1. 


When the temporal muſcles are wounded, at the ſame| 


time that there is a contuſion of the cranium, which is 


frequently the caſe, the patient will be attended with | 


= diſorders; not only as theſe muſcles are neceffary 


r the offices of dividing the food, and for forming of | 
ſpeech, but becauſe they are furniſhed with nerves, ten- 
d 


dons, and arteries, all very conſiderable, which will par- 


take of the injury. Where there is no violent ſymptom | 


attending wounds on the external parts of the head, they 
are eaſily cured by the common method uſed to freſh 


ſticking plaſters will always anſwer the purpoſe ; but the 


the air kept in a moderate heat with hot coals. 


geſtive medicines, till ſufhciently deterged, and then 
og a vulnerary balſam, or dry lint, tiil it is healed. 
ciſter. | 


*TEMPORALITIES, or Tamron Al TIE, the temporal re- 


venues of an eccleſiaſtic; particularly, ſuch lands, tene- 
ments, or lay-fees, tithes, &c. as have been annexed to 


biſhops ſees by our kings, or other perſons of high rank | 


m the kingdom. See REVENUE. 


fpiritualities. See VACATION. | 
The canoniſts on the other ſide the Alps, anciently gave 
the pope a power over the temporalities of kings. Yet 


pe Clement V. owned frankly, that his predecefſor | 


Boniface VIII. had exceeded the juft bounds of his au- 
thority, in meddling with the temporalities of the king of 
France. Fevret. _— 


the perſon who beats time, ſhould prolong ſome particu- 


lar part thereof, to give the actor or ſinger room to ex-| 


preſs the paſhon he is to repreſent, or to introduce ſome 
graces by way of ornament to the piece. | 


- . 


tempo, or à tempo giuſto. 


O PETROS4A, and TEMPLES, | 


eireular, and partly like a ſhapeleſs rock, ending in ſe- 
veral points. Each is divided into two portions ; one ſu- 


perior, termed ſquamous from its fignre; the other called | 


apophyſis petroſa, or the rock, from its hardnefs. They 
are alſo divided inte two ſides, one external and convex, 


the other internal and concave. Their external emi. | 


nences are, the maſtoide apophyſis in the lower and poſ- 
terior part of the bone; the zygomatic apophyſis in the 


anterior part; the ſtyloide apophyſis under the bone, | 
ok an epiphyfis; the 
et ens us it | 


which ſeems originally to have 
capſular * in which the bony ſtil ms as it 
were to be ſet; the articular eminence of the zygomatic 
2 the lambdoidal angle, and the lower ſide of 
the apophyſis petrofa. | 


which, with that, ſerves for the articyt,.._ . 
jaw: the crack in the articular wm 2 4 
notch, in which the digaſtric muſcle js ; 1 amoi 
opening of the external meatus auditorius . wa 
indented border of that opening; the ty, the anten 
anterior maſtoide hole, which is the ori aſtoide, f 
ſage of the portis dura of the auditory now. of th 


its form the aqueduct; the orifice or Bank Called fro 


earotide canal in the apophyſis petrofy, bn Of the 
ers in 


direction upward and forward, an ; 
the rock near the /ella ſphenoidalis Ong the point of 
gular ſoſſa, and a portion of the foramen hy . the jy 
Among the external cavities we are ſikewiſe to , 

portion of the ductus palatinus of the ear 0 reckon z 
called the Euſtachian tube, and by ſome b zemmaif 
but by no means to be conſounded with the e 
duct, or ſtylomaſtoide; the zygomatic Nen ae aq. 
rietal noteh; the ſphenoidal notch ; 5 the py 


ſulci, which receive the ramifications of wa Inte 
tery; the groove in the apophyſis petroſa, by rp 
connected to the great apophyſis of the 6; iht i 
poſterior maſtoide hole; but this hole is ſo $3 the 


| metim 
ed between this bone and the es occipitis, and oo . 
times entirely wanting in one of the bones, and 5 
times in both; and there is beſide theſe, in ſome ib. 


jects, a ſmall maſtoide hole, which loſes itſelf in the 


3 of the bone. | 
In examining the internal eminences and cavit 
mult diſtinguiſh the ſquamous portion 2 e 1 
ſis petroſa. In the former we ſee the radiated 3 
tions of the ſemicircular edge, which with the mur 
bone forms the ſquamous ſuture; a portion of the mid- 
dle foſſa of the baſis cranii on the ſame ſide, and ſerery 
8 N that * 85 : 5 
e apophyſis petroſa, or rock, is a fort of pyran; 
body, with three ſides ſituated obliquely, ſo that in] > 
is turned backward and outward, and its apex forward 
and inward toward the fella turcica. Of the three fide; 
one is ſuperior and inclined alittle forwards, the ſecond 
poſterior, and the third inferior: this laſt belongs to the 
outſide of the whole bone. The upper ſide aſſiſts in 
forming the middle foſſa of the baſis cranii; and we ob- 
ſerve here a ſmall irregular hole appearing to be double 
and partly covered by a ſmall bony plate ; this is a kind 
of break or interruption in the duct, through which the 
** dura of the auditory nerve paſſes. 

n the back-fide of the rock we ſee the internal auditory 
hole, and a portion of the foſſa for the cerebellum; ſmal) 
indeterminate, and pretty deep depreſſions are ſometimes 
ſeen in it in children but theſe are gradually obliterated 
as they grow up. At the baſis of this apophyſis wee: 
portion of the groove for the lateral ſinus, formed partly 
in this baſis, partly in the lambdoidal angle; as alſo 3 
portion of the foramen lacerum, and a ſmall point which 
as it were divides this hole in two, and diſtinguiſhes the 
paſſage of the jugular vein, from that of the eighth pur 
of nerves. 5 1 


As this apophyſis has three ſides, three angles are to be 
obſerved in it; the firſt ſuperior between the upper and 
back ſides, the fecond poſterior between the back and 

lower ſides, and the third anterior between the lower and 
fore - ſide. The ſuperior angle, which is the moſt appi 

rent, has a groove for the ſmall ſinus of the dura mate. 

The poſterior angle is in a manner interrupted near the 

middle by the foramen lacerum, and from it proceeds the 

little bony point, which divides this hole; at the end of 
it is a groove by which it is connected with the great ap0- 
phyſis of the os occipitis, Between the apex of the apo. 
phyſis petroſa, and the ſuperior opening of the carotid 
canal, we ſometimes meet with a ſmall bone alſo of the 
ſeſamoide kind, mentioned Jong ſince by Riolan. 

moſt the whole ſubſtance of the % temporun 15 a 
pact; the ſquamous portion is thin and tranſparent yo 
| maſtoide apophyſis is hollowed by conſiderable cells 4 f 
apophyſis petroſa is very hard and folid, with ſerers , 
ternal cavities for the organ of hearing contained in! 


Winſlow. See alſo Tab. Anat. (Oftesl.) t. % lit b. G 


| 3%. Ut. 6c: - 3 
Ifir HTC, tentatio, in Theology, an en 8 
ſolicitation to evil ; whether ariſing from the word, 
fleſh, or the devil. | übel 
T&MPTATION, tentatis, in our Ancient Lau- bol, 1 
for a trial, proof, or aſſay. Tentatio pan l. fat ln 
Chart. Edw. I. See ASSAY, &c. 1 
TENABLE, ſormed from Fr. tenir, and that ee at 
tin tenere, to hold, in the Military Art, ve $ 
may be defended, kept, and held, againſt afla | 
Tenable is little uſed, but with a negatee 1 1 i 
is open on all ſides, and its defences all beate |; 
is no longer tenable. When the enemy 

an eminence, this poſt is not tenab/c. 
TENACIOUS badies. See TRENACIT I. 


; 


TENACITY, in Natural Philoſophy, that qualit oft, 
(9) 


— 


which they ſuſtain a conſiderable preſſure or force 


Mem. Acad. Berlin. 1745. p. 47» 
en 12 quality to fragility or BRITTLE- 
n | 


NESS» in Surgery, an inſtrument uſed in ampu- 
No gh oof being veſſels that are to be tied 
totes. See Tab. II. Surgery, fig. 19. 5 
by LIE, in Fortification, a kind of outwork, conſiſt- 
TEN 200 parallel ſides, with a front, wherein is a re- 
n 


entering ang 
In ſtrictneſs 
ate the tenaille. 


te is of two kinds; /fmple and double. : 
a imple, or /ingle, is a large outwork, conſiſting 
of two faces or ſides, 


Fortif. fig. 21. lit. d 
e og flanked, is a laß outwork, conſiſt- 


ö liants, and two re- 
ing of to ſimple tenailles, or three ſaliants, a 


See Tab. II. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. e. 


ing angles. . 
Rege 1 geſecds of tenailles are, 


enemy ; that the re-enfering angle is undefended ; the 


- + of the parapet hindering the ſeeing down into it, | 
_ the 25 Ho lodge there under covert ; and the | 


| not ſufficiently flanked. | 
har tk reaſons, tenailles are now excluded out of for- 
tification by the beſt engineers, 
where there wants time to form a HORN-work. 
TEnaiLLE of the place is the front of the place, compre- 
hended between the points of two neighbouring baſtions ; 
including the curtain, 
tain, and the two ſides of the baſtions which face one 
another. | | Pay 


80 that the tenaille, in this ſenſe, is the ſame with what 


is otherwiſe called the FACE of a fortreſs. 
TENAILLB of the ditch, is a 
curtain, in the middle of the foſs or ditch ; the parapet 
of which is only two or three feet higher than the level 
ound of the ravelin. EE IN 
here are three different ſorts (Tab. VIII. Fortification, 
fig. 57.) The firſt are thoſe which are made in the di- 
rection of the lines of defence, leaving a paſſage of three 
toiſes between their extremities and the flanks of the 


* baſtions, and likewiſe another of two toiſes in the mid- | 


dle for a bridge of communication to the ravelin. The 
ſecond (fig. 58.) are thoſe, whoſe faces are in the lines 
of defence; and fixteen toiſes long, beſides the paſſage 
of three toiſes between them and the flanks of the baſ- 
tions: their flanks are found by deſcribing ares from one 
ſhoulder ef the tenaille as a centre through the other, 
on which are ſet off ten toiſes for the required flanks. 
The third ſort (fg. 59.) 88 thoſe whoſe faces 


parallel to thoſe of the baſtions. | „„ 
The uſe of tenailles, in general, is to defend the bottom 


redoubt within the ravelin, which cannot be fo conveni- 


not defend the ditch ſo well as the others, becauſe they 
are too oblique a defence; but as they are not ſubject to 
be enfiladed, M. Vauban has generally preferred them in 
the fortifying of places. Thoſe of the ſecond ſort de- 


flank to thoſe of the baſtions; but as theſe flanks are li- 


This defect, however, might be remedied, by making 
them ſo as to be covered by the extremities of the para- 
pet of the oppoſite ravelins, or by ſome other work. 

ole of the third ſort have the ſame advantage with 


and, theref, 
tion, 


mos for when the ditch is dry, the part behind the 
r ſerves as a place of arms, from which the troops 
wel * deſtroy the works of the enemy in the ditch, 
2 their deſcent, and retire with ſafety; and the 
8 munication from the body of the place to the rave- 
i — eaſy and ſecure, which is a great advantage; 
wh © means the ravelin may make a much better de- 
108 bn it can be ſupplied with troops and neceſſaries 
Pax And if the ditch is wet, they ſerve as har- 
— Y ats, which may carry out armed men to op- 
e paſſage over the ditch whenever they pleaſe; 


an . 5 . 
** munication from the tenailles to the ravelin 


them, M 
CATION, 


before OSBORN is a Curved tenaille, raiſed in the foſs 


uller's Elem, of Fort. p. 34. See Fon TIPI- 


— 


5 that angle, and the faces which compoſe it, | 


including a re-entering angle. See 


that they take up too 
much room, and on that account are per one to the 


and never made, but 


the two flanks raiſed on the cur- 


low work raiſed before the 
TEN 
TENANCY, entire. 


TENANCY in tail. 
TENANT, or TEN ENT, tenens, 


to him by virtue 
are ſixteen toiſes, as in the ſecond ſort, and the flanks 


of the ditch by a grazing fire, and likewiſe the level | 
ground of the ravelin, and eſpecially the ditch before the | 


ently defended from any other place. The firſt ſort do 


fend the ditch much better than the firſt, and add a low | 


able to be enfiladed, they have not been much ' uſed. | 


the ſecond, and are ſubjeC to the ſame inconveniences z | 
ore, they may be uſed with the ſame precau- 


Tenailles are eſteemed ſo neceſſary, that there is hardly 
ay place fortified without them, and it is not without 


8 likewiſe much eaſier than it would be without 


| | and preſenting its eonvexity to the co- 


TEN 


vered way. This work ſeems preferable to either 6f the. 


defence for which it is couſtructed. 


other tenailles, both on account of its ſimplicity, and the 
* 


TENAILLONS, in Fortification, are wotks corſtruQted on 


each fide of the ravelin, much like the LunertTEs: 
they differ, as one of the faces of a tenaillon is in the di- 
rection of the ravelin, whereas that of the lunette is 
perpendicular to it. | | 5 

Tenaillons are conſtructed by producing the faces of the 
ravelin beyond the counterſcarp of the ditch, at a diſtance 
MN /7ab. VIII. Fortif. fig. 60.) of thirty toiſes, and 
taking on the counterſcarp of the great ditch fifteeri 


toiſes from the re-entering angle p to 4, and drawing 


Ng; then qNMp will be the tenaillon required; its 
ditch is twelve toiſes, or the ſame as that of the ravelin: 
Sometimes thete is made a retired battery, in the ſront 
of the tenazllons, as at B; this battery is ten toiſes from 
the front, to which it is parallel, and fifteen toiſes long. 


There ate commonly entrenchments made in the tenail- 


lons, ſuch as O; their parapets are parallel to the fronts 
MN, or rather perpendicular to the fide Ng, and biſect 


the ſide N; the ditch before this retrenchment is three 


toiſes, and there is a banquette before the parapet, next 
to the ditch, of about eight feet, called nERM, ſerving 


to prevent the earth of the parapet (which ſeldom has 


any revetement) from falling into the ditch: The rave- 
lin, before which tenaillous are conſtructed, muſt have 
its ſaliant angle much greater than the former conſtrucs 


tion makes them ; otherwiſe the ſaliant angles of the te- | 


naillons become too acute; for which reaſon the capital 
of this ravelin is made forty-five toiſes, and the faces 
terminate within three toiſes of the ſhoulders. Muller's 
Elem. Fort. p 


A tenaillen is a work capable of affording great defence 
to the beſiegers; as at the ſiege of Liſle in 1708, where 
the beſiegers were twice or thrice drove out of a tenaillon 


they had taken and retaken. 5 
ANCY, a habitation, or hovſe to live in, or a tene- 

ment or poſſeſſion held of another. 5 | 

gee ENTIRE. 

Sent . 5 

in Lato, one that holds 


or poſſeſſes lands and tenements of ſome lord or landlord; 


by any kind of right, either in ſee, for life, years, or at 


wil. | 
The term tenant is uſed with divers additions. Thus, e- 


| nant in dower, is ſhe that poſſeſſes lands by virtue of her 


dower. 

Tenant per ſtatute-merchant, he that holds lands forfeited 
of a ſtatute; See STATVU TEemer- 
a—_— = VV be . 
Tenant in frank marriage; is he that holds lands or tene- 
ments by virtue of a gift thereof; made to him upon 
marriage, between him and his wife; See FRaNR-mar- 
riage. | 


| Tenant by conrteſy holds for his life, by reaſon of a child 


begotten by him of his wife, being an inheritrix, and 
born alive. See CouRTESY. on a 
Tenant by elegit holds by virtue of the writ called an ELE- 
GIT. 5 | ; ; | 
Tenant in mortgage holds by means of a MORTGAGE. 


Tenant by verge, in ancient demeſne, is he who is ad- 


mitted by the rod in court to lands in ancient demeſnE.,. 


See VERGE. 


Tenant by copy of court-roll is one admitted tenant of any 


lands, &c. within a manor, which, time but of mind, 
have been demiſed according to the cuſtom of the manor. 


See CoPYHOLD, 


Tenant paravail. See PaRavails 


Tenant by charter, is he that holdeth by feoffment in writ- 
ing, or other deed. See CHARTER, and FREEHOLD. 
Tenant in capite, or chief, holdeth of the king in right of 
his crown. See CapITE. Lees A 

Tenant of the king, is he that holdeth of the perſon of the 
king. 


TENANTS, joint, thoſe who have equal right in lands or te- 


nements, by virtue of one title. See Jo1NT tenants. 


TENANTS in common, thoſe who have equal right, but hold 


by divers titles. 


TENANT, particular, he that holds only for his term. 
TENANT, ſole, is he who has na other joined with him. 
TENANT by execution, is he who holds by virtue of an exes 


cution upon any ſtatute, recognizance, &c. 


TENANTS, cizſſomary. See CUSTOMARYT: 
TENANT, terre. 
TENANT, very. See VERY. 


See TtrREc tenant: 


Anciently, thete were alſo tenant by knightsſervite, tenant 
in bur gage, tenant in ſorage, tenant in Frank: fee, tenant in 
villenages And there are flill tenant in FEE imple, ic. 
nant in RRE - tail, tenant upon SUEFERANCE, &c. 


TENANT in tail after poſſibility of iſſue extinf?. See Tail. 
TzNANT to the præcipe, in 


» 28 he againſt whom the 
writ 


TEN 


writ of præcipe is to be brought in ſuing out à reco- 
TENAN T, or Trxan, in Heraldry, is uſed for ſomething! 
that ſuſtains, or holds up, the lhield,” or armory ; and is 


„generally ſynonymous with the word SUPPORTER. | 
5 2 ' - * c 9 8 ” : 
The Uiference which ſpme authors make, between the! 


two is, that tenants are fingle, and ſupporters double, one 
placed on each ſide the ſhield, But the proper diſtinc- 
tion ſeems to conſiſt in this, that tenants are human, 
© Higures, and ſupporters figures of beaſts. | 
There are various! forms of tenants, as well as of ſup- 
porters, viz. angels, maids, religious, ſavages, Moors, 
. To, x 

The firſt tenants, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, were trunks, 
or branches of trees; to which the eſcutcheons were 
faſtened by ſtraps and buckles. Afterwards, the knights 
Were repreſcnted as holding their own eſcutcheons, which 
were either hang to their neck, or elſe they leaned on 
them po #4 | : 053 | 
The origin of tenants and ſupporters is, by many, re- 
ferred to the ancient tournaments, wherein the cavaliers 
had their arms borne by ſervants diſguiſed like ſawages, 
Moors, fabulous deities, bears, lions, &c. See Sur 
PORTER. | | | 3 


N 


s 1 ) 


ENAR, in Anatomy. See THENAR. 
*FENCH, in Ic>2byolory, the Engliſh name of the zi7:ce of 


the modern authors; the ue and gnapheus of the an- 
cients." | Ss 4) 
It is, according to the Artedian and Linnzan ſyſtem, a 


4 


ſpecies of the cyprinus, and is diſtinguiſhed by Artedr | 


* 


by the name of the blackith, mucous, or ſlimy cyprinus, 
with the end of the tail even. See Teuch FISRING. 
END, in our O!d Mriters, ſeems to ſignify as much as 
tender or offer; as to tend a traverſe, an averment, &c. 


＋ 


"TENDER, in a Legal Senſe, fignifies as much as to offer, | 


or endeavour, the performance of any thing, in order to 


fave the penalty, or forfeiture, incurred by non-perfor- | 


mance, ; 
Thus, to tender rent, is to offer it at the time and place, 
when and where it: ought to have been paid; which will 
ſave the condition of that ti 
fuſe to accept it. 

TENDER, in the Sca Language, is a veſſel attend 
other larger and more conſiderable one. 
in the king's ſervice'on various occafions; as to receive 
volunteers and impreſſed men, and to convey them to ai 
diſtant place; to attend on ſhips of war or ſquadrons; 
and to carry intelligence or orders from one place to an- 
other, &c. | | 

TENDERLI 


＋ 


ing on ſome 


NG, a name given to the ſoft tops of deer's 
horns, when they begin to ſhoot fort. 


ENDING, in Sea Language, denotes the movement by 


way, at the beginning of'the flood or ebb. Thus, if the 
ſtood ſets northerly, it is evident that the «ſhip, unleſs 
when moored head and ſtern, will fall into the line of 


the current, turning her head to the fouthward, and vice 


vera. This tranſition from one fituation to the other is 
called tending or ſwinging. Falconer. | | 

"PTENDINOSUM centrum. See CENTRUM: 

TENDON, tends, in Anatomy, that hard, white, extreme 
part of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the bone. 
Moſt muſcles have, at leaſt, two tendons, one at each ex- 
treme : that faſtened to the part toward which the mo- 
tion is to be performed, is called the head of a muſcle 
and that faſtened to the part drawn toward the other, the 
tail of the muſcle. Pt „5 3 
The fibres, whereo | 
poſed to be nervous; but they are now found to be no 
other than productions of the ſame fibres, which make 
the belly or body of the muſcle. 


* 


lax, and at a diſtance from each other; whereas, in the 
tendon, they are more cloſely and firmly connected. 
Their whiteneſs proceeds wholly from the blood's being 


excluded, by the tightneſs of their contexture: in effect, 


there is the ſame difference between them, that there is 
between a ſkein of thread, and a cord made of the ſame 
thread. i „ 3 
The fibres of the tendons undergo no contraction, or di- 
latation, as thoſe of the belly of the muſcle do: they act 
as mere cords, to draw the parts towards each other; 
and by ſoine late obſeryations ſeem to be wholly inſen- 
ble. See Med. Obſ. vol. iv. art. 27, 28. | 
TENDONS, puncture of the. See BLEEDING, and PuNnc- 
TURE. OL NE e 
Tex Dogs, ſuture of, in Surgery, is an operation perform; 
ed, in order to join them when they have been cut 
aſunder. JJC 
When a tenden is wounded or divided, the part to which 
it belongs loſes its motion; but if it is diviged only in 
Part, the ſymptoms produced are much the ſame with 


7 


. 1 


« * * 
* 


me, though the landlord re-|. 


It is employed 


Which a ſhip turns or ſwings round her anchor in a tide- 


f the tendons conſiſt, have been ſup- 


All the difference be- | 
tween them 1s, that in the belly of the muſcle they are 


* * * ' * 
1 . # 
= — * c 4 OY ö 


thoſe ariſing ſrom a nerve wounded in the f 


en. Fee 
d, through the mid. 
udn from when 
N 


14 


furnithed with a ſimple waxed threa 
dle of the upper end of the divided 1, 
inwards, and then to paſs it through the other e 
within outwards at one ſtitch: after which, the ws 
being removed, the thread is to be drawn ſo 60-100 
together the two ends of the tendon, and then — on 
a round compreſs, But the preceding mers 
Heiſter, is generally preferred. The Aber future 0 
two needles, was fivlt deſcribed by Nucke; wenn 
that a thread of ſtroug and thick waxcu 1 
ed through the eyes of two bender 5 5 
needles, both which are to be, p: 1 the love! 
upper part of the tenden, and outward througy on och 
"end; but the two needies arc pics tze remorif 
ſide the edge of each part of the cenie __ 1 com- 
the, needles, a knot is made wath the mY 15 * fi 
preſs of leather, as before. V hen the fte 2d 


\er end from 


* 


* * Ho * 
falk 18 10 be“ 
COMME? 
19h the 


led inwa 


— 


1 


* R iu > Ws +1 


28 


The Operation of joining the divided my e wong ed, he 
may be performed without much diſheuf "5 by fu, with / 
are ſeated ſuperficially, or near the kin Þ When 1 the pa 
fucceeds belt when the wound is recen he OPeratigg bandaf 
flicted, but may be undertaken with Pas or lately FA After 
cond, third, or fourth day aſter the ceels on che fe. lint, © 
though the difficulty is greater, when 7 tcm. A0 he apf 
neglected as to let the wound heal, yet 50 been 6 long ſpirits 
it is pratticable. In ſome cafes, . in this ox ed, 41 
im practicable, and in others unncceſſary 1 ſuture | preſſe 
able part of a tendon is cut off of deſtroye Fl * Conſider with 
recede much from each other, and lie Ko ar is pen linen 
the adjacent muſcles, ſo that the tuo 3 denn retain 
brought together, it will be in vain to Aten apa he which 
tion. Nor can the ſuture of a tendon ſucceed ws "Per threas 
ends are violently contuſcd, as the eaſy i 1 remo! 
tion, ſuppuration, and other malignant ſym nan the v 
prevent their uniting and healing, and the e will lint, 
exaggerated by a ſuture. In this caſe it js bel RY TExD0 
the inflammation and other forbidding ſym "0 Fart harly 
ptoms ar 
moved, and to promote a ſeparation, of the ,.c © the g 
parts before the needle is uſed : beſides 65 : e It 15 
thoſe of the extenſors in the back of the han i * re 
generally united without ſuture, by bringin 11 0 farth 
ing the divided ends to each other; the e bei 2 the | 
tended out a little backwards with bandage nd Cc 2 whic 
7 1 | a © preis. nic 
The divided tendoens of the flexors and Evian 1 hic 
fingers and toes may be brought to unite by Wie 1 long 
them together with-ſplints, compreſs, and bandave * the! 
when a tendon is punctured, contuſed; or half divides __ 
and convulſions, with other malignant ſymptoms, ak * 
if they cannot be removed by proper remedies, as dil * p 
turpentine, with a few drops of diltilled oil of amber i both 
lavender, it will then be neceſſary to make 4 total di. C 
ſion of them, and, when the ſymptoms ſubſide, to 95 * 
them together again by ſuture. 8 
The method of uniting divided tendons is as follows: th | _ 
wounded member is to be inflected or extended, that the * 
two extremities of the fenden may mect each other; hy: mo 
if the upper end of the tendon, attached to its muſcle, hf 
| be.contracted or drawn under the ſkin, fo that it canner 8 
be drawn down or entered by the needle, in that caſe x ren 
inciſion is to be made to take hold of it with the pliers hs 
drawing it gently downwards. Garengeot, howerer, al. 5 
viſes to draw down the fenden by paſſing a needle and talk 
waxed thread through it. or „ the 
There are two methods of making the ſuture, either wit me 
one, or with two needles. The firſt method is.by threads Th 
ing a ſmall, firaight, and common needle, either fiat et] pla 
round at the point, with fender but ſtrong double thiead] rer 
or ſilk, wexed, armed with a large knot at the end: this rw 
needle and thread are to be, paſſed through a bit of les. en 
ther up to the knot, that the knot may not eaſily flip it 
through the fendon. Ihe divided ends of the tendim be- ba 
ing made to meet, the armed needle is to be paſſed 1 
through the middle of the upper end of the tende, te 
little more than the tenth of an inch from the edge th 
where it was divided; and applying a ftitch quill or cats Fey 
nula to the oppoſite ſide of the tenden, the needle is to be 2 
entered from without towards the internal part, alter P 
5 4 hich it is to be paſſed in like manner through tue lower th 
end of the ward; then placing a ſmail.comprels ot wet, 0 
ilk, or ſoft leather, either dry or ſpread with cerate, u- Tt 
der the thread, as in the knotted ſuture, the thread Þ f 1 
be tied thereon with a ſingle knot, and then with anotue! c 
ſlip knot. After the wound has been cleanled, meg . 
be dreſſed with balf. capiv. or ſome other vuinerary bar L 
ſam, applied warm with lint and compreies ; aliens 1 
under the whole a ferula, or a piece of ſhit pattcbgars, ! 
adapted to the form of the hand with compretles, des: f 
vate the fingers; and concluding. the operaten Win 0 ; 
proper bandage. | „ 5 
The kind of ſuture for tendons deſcribed by Dion is th | 
molt ſimple; which is to paſs. a convenient nerdle, 


* : 
- . T * * 
| ] | | E | N 


p d he fprink 


i Inimentum arcæi or common digeſtive, and ſecures 
wit 


" arcs from being diſplaced by compreſs, Tplints and 
e pate p 


handage- he parts are to be firſt drefſed with 
After the * Wer e balſ. Capiv. over which is to 
Int, dippe preſs, dipped and expreſſed out of warm 
ſpirits of wine- upon a {tiff paſteboard, with com- 
ed, and W 2 the ea arm is to be fomented 
ee of wine, or oxycrate, and wrapped up in 
with Fhe dipped therein. The parts are to be thus 
linen * ein the divided tendon appears to be united, 
retame ay be known by the looſeneſs of the retaining 
e 1 id as well as the compreſs ſhould then be 
I , 


—_— healed with vulnerary balſams, or ſcraped 


: eiſter's Surg. vol. ii. p. 335. : 
15 12155 in gf Henne is ſometimes more pecu- 

wm denominated chorda Achillis, and chorda magna, or 

4 et tendon. See © 0p ae og 3 1 ts 

ſt is on the diſtance of the chorda Achillis rom the point 
f ſupport, that the ſtrength of the foot depends. The 

3 tendon is from the articulation, the ſtronger 


he part is found. Hence it is obſerved, that animals | 
ich run, or leap with the greateſt eaſe, are thoſe in | 


"1: + this tendon is fartheſt removed. And men with 
ey ag better able to walk than others; and {till 
helenger the foot, the more neceſſary is the lenath of the 


heel. Petit, in Mem. de P Acad. R. des Scienc. 1722, | 


4 Achillis is formed by an intimate union of the | 


tendons of two muſcles ; now if theſe two tendons are 
both broken, the rupture of the tendon is judged com- 


plete ; if one only is torn, and the other remains whole, | 
the caſe is then called an imperfect or incomplete 
| rupture of that zendon. | | 


There is a great difference between the complete and 
the incomplete ruptures of this tendon. The'pain in the 
incomplete rupture is exceſſively great z whereas in the 
perſect one there is ſcarce any pain at all. When a 
tendon is wholly divided, the two ends draw back diffe- 
rent ways, like the ſtring of a bow when cut, and this 


produces no pain, or any farther bad ſymptom, than the | 
loſs of the tendon 3 which is ſo true, that, in order to | 


take off the pain and other bad ſymptoms which attend 
the wounding, or imperſeCtly dividing a tendon, the beſt 
means is to cut it wholly aſunder. ' | 


plays freelyevery way, and has no connection or adhe- 
rence with the adjacent parts; and hence a complete 
rupture of it is without pain. This, however, is not the 
caſe when only one of the two tendons which compoſe 
it is divided, for then the ſeparated ends of this retiring 
back as far as poſſible, cannot but violently affect the re- 
maining entire tendon, which with them formed the 
tendo Achillis; and as the union of theſe two is very ſtrict, 
the pain ſucceeding the ſeparation of one, and the re- 


traction of its ends, cannot but be proportionably violent 


mad great. 


The pain felt in the diviſion of one of theſe tendons, or | 


the imperfeCt rupture of the tendo Acbillis, is only per- 


ceived upwards or above the wound, not below it ; the | 
reaſon of which is, that the upper part of the divided 
zendon is forcibly drawn up by the muſcle by which it is | 


contracted, while it is alſo drawn downward at the ſame 
ume by the tenden to which it is intimately and firmly 
united, and which yet remains whole; and this contra- 
j force mult produce the moſt exquibte pain in the 
fbies which reſiſt; while the inferior portion, having no 
"my applied to it but what tends to draw it downwards, 
n 


Uke pain. This difference between the ſenſation of the 


wo extremities is, however, only to be felt at firſt; 
doe, alter ſome time, the inflammation ſpreading, af- | 


eQs the netghbouring parts, and the lower extremity 
muſt fee] ts ſhare; though even then the pain is much 
es acute in that portion than in the upper. rad: 
1 cale of a complete rupture of this tendon, the foot may 
nt without cauling any pain to the patient; the 


only effect. ; We e pa 
te dnided rn increaſing the ſpace which is between 


ends of the tendon: but the caſe is far other- | 


WI . . : 
hor mu an imperſect rupture of this fenden; the foot 
ben cannot be bent wi 


d or the ſpace between the divided ends of the ten- 
Us witch muſt be 

: en arged without a t A a 5 
perfectly divided Kurer and violently forcing the 
n the imperfect ru 
"alk, though it is 


pture of this tendon, the patient may 


enlarged by this bending, cannot | 


les pulv. ex. tereb. colt. and dreſſes the wound | 


The palm of the hand is to be expand- | 


4 the hand ſuſtained in the paſteboard till 


yelds to that, and is in no condition to ſufler a a4 


thout the utmoſt pain and agony, | 


with very violent pain; but in the | 


* 3 | ” EN _ * > 
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fers no palin at all. In walking, at every ſtep that we 
take, the whole weight of the body is ſuſtained by the 
hinder foot; now the tendo Achillis is the only ſupport, 
by means of which the foot can ſuſtain that weight or 
regulate its preſſure; and therefore when that fenden 
can no more perform its office, we can no more walk. 
Theſe are the ſeveral ſymptoms by which the imperfect: 
ruptures of this tenden may be known from the com- 
plete ones; a knowledge highly neceſſary to all who 
are to undertake their cure. Memoirs Acad. Par. 
1728. 0 hgh, | 
From the grievous ſympoms and excruciating pains that 
attend an imperfect rupture of this tendon, the ancients 
ſeem to have derived their notion, that wounds of the 
tendo Achillis muſt be mortal, or at leaſt highly dange- 
rous; eſpecially as they had read or heard, that Achilles 
died of a wound in this part. If this tendon Thould be 
imperfectly divided, and malignant ſymptoms intervene, 
they will difappear upon cutting it quite through ; and 
then it muſt be joined again by ſuture, which will 
not excite any of thoſe malignant ſymptoms. Inſtances 
have occurred of this tendon being conjoined, after di- 


neceſſary, it may be performed much in the ſame man- 
ner with that of the tendons of the hand already deſerib- 
ed ; except that the needle and thread are to be propor- 


tionably larger and ſtronger than for the ſmaller tendons, 
vce Heiſter's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 339, &c. OR 

Mr. Cowper (in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) gives 
us an account of a cure of the great tendon, or tendon of 
Achilles, above the heel, after an entire Givifion, by 
ſtitching. NT | 


and the coftin-bone, near the coronet. When a horſe 
coſſin-bone and the hoof, ſpoils the tendon, and makes it 
cutting and extirpating the tendon. 


vine. 


performed on the Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday, 
before Eaſter, in commemoration of the agony of our 
Saviour in the garden ; and the darkneſs that overſpread 
the earth, at the time of his crucifixion. 5 
TENEBRIO, in Zaology, a genus of the coleoptera order 


BBETLE. | 


pending on a manor, or lordſhip ; or a fee, or farm, held 
of a ſuperior lord, and which he may recall, when the 
term or condition is expired. 


like, wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. 3 
TENRENMENT, baſe, is where a man holds lands, &c. at the 
will of the lord. 1858 i | 
Yet Kitchin, Briton, &c. make frank tenement and baſe 


ſhould be where the tenant is at liberty to quit it when he 
pleaſes. | | | 8 


TENEMENTART Lands, among our anceſtors, were 
the outlands of manors, which the Saxo thanes, or 
nobles, let out to tenants under arbitrary rents and ſer- 


vices. ä 


TENEMENTIS Legatis, in Law, a writ which lies in Lon- 
don, and other places, where the cuſtom is to deviſe 
tenements by laſt will as well as perſorial goods and chat- 


tels, for the hearing of any cauſe relating thereto. | 
TENENDUM, in Law, is a clauſe in a deed, wherein the 
tenure of the land is created and limited. The office 
of a tenendum is to limit and appoint the tenure of the 
land which is held, and how, and of whom it is to be 
held. The tenendum ſeems now to be incorporated with 
the habenclum, for we ſay, to have and to hold, in which 
_ clauſe the eſtate is limited, &c. 855 | 
TENENT ES nativi. See NATIVI. | 


ſor him to whom a diſſeiſor has made over land, whereof 


in aſſize, for the damages awarded, if the diſſeiſor have 
wherewithal to ſatisfy them. | 
TENESMUS, Tewvsowes, in Medicine, a continual painful 
inclination to go to ſtool, yet without voiding any thing ; 
__ unleſs, ſometimes, a little purulent or bloody ſlime. 
The word is formed from the Greek tuen, tendere, to 


| ſtretch, bend; in regard thoſe attacked with this diſeaſc 


feel a continual tenſion in the fundament, 
This diſorder is uſually attended with ſome tumor, 
ſometimes with a very conſiderable one in the part. 


Vol. W. Ne on perlon cannot'walk, thdugh he ſut- | 


This is properly no primary diſeaſe, but merely a ſymp- 
me. 10 A tomatic 


viſion, withoüt ſuture. But if a ſuture be thought 


TexDon, in the Manege, a ſort of griſtle that ſurrounds _ 
one part of a hot ſe's foot, and is ſeated between the hoof 


has a quitter-bone, the matter that gathers between the 
black; and the cure of ſuch a quitter-bone conſiſts in 
TENDRILL, a name given to the young ſhoots of the 
TENEBRA, Darkneſs, in the Romiſh Church, a ſervice 


7 | olf infects, including thirty-three ſpecies. ' Sce Stinking 
The tendo Achillis is placed in a ſort of ſocket, where it | | 


TENEMENT, Truincr in Lato, an houſe or lands, de- 


TEXEMENT, fran#, is any lands, houſe, office, or the 


_ 
OR Ee Re ITS 


tenement oppoſites; on which footing, frank tenement 


TENENTIBUS in affiſa non onerandis; a writ which lies 
he diſſeiſed another; requiring that he be not diſturbed 
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for their excretion. 


TEN 


tomatic one, and differs in degree according to the | 


"diſeaſe on which it is an attendant, | 
Signs of it. Hheſe are a titillation and itching about the 


anus, attended with a violent burning pain, and a defire | 


of compreſſing and voiding ſomething, and this attended 
uſually either with no excrement, or only a pulpous and 
mucous matter, and very often a procidentia ani, or 
falling down of the rectum. | 

Per ſons ſubjef to it. This diſeaſe very often happens to 
people labouring under hzmorrhoidal diſorders, eſpe. 
cially when the diſcharges attending them do not ſucceed 
regularly, though nature gives all the neceſſary motions 
It happens alſo to people who are 
ſubje& to void an acrid and bilious matter by ſtool, and 
not unfrequently to thoſe who have a ſtone in the bladder, 
Women in the latter part of their time, in going with 
child, have alſo very often terrible fits of it, attended 


with conſiderable ſwelling ; this happens to them, from | 


the preſſure of the uterus, with its burden, upon the 
" rectum and hæmorrhoidal veins. The procidentia ani 
happens alſo to all theſe ſubjecte, and, beſide theſe, is 


very familiar to infants, from their voiding an acrid mat- | 
ter by ſtool, and to all perſons who are ſubject to great | 


coſtiveneſs, and void their ſtools with great difficulty 
and pain; and finally, people who have paralytic weak- 

neſſes of the ſphincter of the anus, incur this trouble- 
ſome diforder after a time. | 


Cauſes of it. The cauſes of a feneſmus, beſide thoſe al- | 
ready mentioncd, of ſuppreſſions of the hzmorrhoidal | 


diſcharges, and voiding acrid matter by ſtool, are the 


aſcarides, a ſmall ſort. of worms which uſually inſeſt the | 


rectum, a d occaſion a continual itching and tickling 
there; the abuſe of refinous purging medicines ; and, 


among theſe, the reſinous parts of aloes, and black hel- 


lebore, are, above all, moſt ſubject to remain in the 


rectum, and bring on this complaint: much riding will 


_ alſo ſometimes occaſion it; and many people have been 
thrown into it by wiping their backſide with paper in 
which pepper, ginger, or other hot and acrid things bave 
been kept. The procidentia ani is owing uſually to the 
ſame general cauſes, as alſo to the relaxation of the ner- 
vous and glandulous coat of the rectum, occaſioned by 
long continued diarrhceas, | f 


Thoſc affected with the ſtone are alſo ſubject to the ar ; 


mus, from the communication, or conſent, between the 
bladder and the rectum. 
TENESMUs, prognoftics in g. 


a violent teneſmus coming upon women with child, 
ſometimes occaſions them to miſcarry. In the mildeſt 
ſymptoms of the falling down of the anus, which is a 
frequent attendant on a —__— it is a very trouble- 
ſome and painful diſorder, eſpecially when it continues 
ſome time, as it often does: and when there happens a 


tumor, and coldneſs in the part that is fallen, it very 


often becomes dangerous, threatening inflammation and | 


mortification. In common caſes, and where the diſtem- 


perature has not before been frequent, the reducing the 


inteſtine to its place is uſually an eaſy thing; but when 


there is any thing paralytic in the origin it is more dif- 


ficult both to reſtore it, and to prevent relapſes. 
Method of cure. As the teneſmus, is merely a ſympto- 


matic diſeaſe, the primary diſorder is to be examined, 


and treated, in order to a cure. Thus, when it is occa- 


- fioned by aſcarides, worm-medicines are to be given, 
and clyſters of a proper kind injected, ſuch as decot- | 
tions of tanzy, worm-wood, and myrrh : when the 

worms are by this means deſtroyed, the teneſmus, which | 


was no more than a ſymptom, naturally ceaſes. In caſes 
where it is cauſed by a flux of bilious matter by ſtool, 
or by a retention of the hæmorrhoidal diſcharges, it 

will be proper to give medicines to obtund the acrimony 
olf the humours, and take off the ſpaſtic motions occa- 
ſioned by them. To this purpoſe powders of nitre, 
crabs-eyes, and cinnabar, are to be given, and jellies of 
bartſhorn, aud the like, with gum-arabic, tragacanth, 
and ſuch other agglutinants. The vapours of turpentine, 


and of the carminative ſeeds, received on the part, are 


alſo of great benefit; and hot fomentations of decoc- 
tions of the herbs of marſhmallows and pellitory, and 


chamomile flowers. Theſe ingredients may alſo be ap- 


plied as a cataplaſm; for beyond all things, external 
heat is of the moſt immediate ſervice. The fitting over 
the ſteam of hot water is a very good thing, and the 
rubbing the part with an ointment made of mucilage of 


quince- ſeeds, with oil of mullin, and the yolk of an egg. | 


In caſes where there is a procidentia ani, the gut is to 
be replaced as ſoon as pollible z the perſon is, to this 
end, to be laid upon his belly, and a moderate force to 
be uſed in putting it back, the fingers being firſt rubbed 
over with oil of ſweet almonds, before they touch the 
gut. If this is not to be done at the firſt attempt, the | 


When a hiccough comes 
on upon a perſon in a teneſmus, it is uſually a bad omen; 


TEN 


patient muſt be ſuffered to lie down apain in . 

poſture, and ſpunges wetted with aſtrin 2 natur 
tions, are to be applied to the part; 5 : 
rich, with a very fmall quantity of alum ig of mat. 
alſo uſeful to be ſprinkled on the gut on re, it, is 
The firting upon a bag of oatmeal, boiled to de . 
ence of pap, and ſprinkled over with a ſm, d Conſf. 
alum, is alſo a very good method. And 15 umi of 
inteſtine remains out of its place, it muſt Th 4 the 
kept warm, for fear of a mortification. If q, eſt 
inflammation attending it, this muſt he fit . n 
diſcuſſed by epithems of ſcordium, ſage, cham, aretuſ 
roſe and elder-flowers; and, after this th ws and 
thods of attempting a reduction are 10 ks oY 1 
And finally, when the ſphincter has a paralyic oped, 
neſs, the ordinary methods are to be aſſiſted * ig 
to prevent its return; but in a caſe of this king Al es, 
is to be done, is ſimply palliative, ſince the cy, * 
to be expected. In caſes where the teneſmus is * * 


bilious ſtools, or to the ſuppreſſions of tlie e to 
dal diſcharges, the patients are carefully to abſtain from 


all medicines in which aloes is an in 
elixir proprietatis, and the like. 

In caſes of the zene/mus from the preſſure of the h 
in women with child, there is no cure but deli 2 
the methods before propoſed will palliate and hrs 
When milk is given 1n clyſters, in theſe Caſes, | x ml 
be great care taken that it is perfectly freſh, not th 
leaſt turned ſour. If there be a colic attendany on te 
tene/mus, provided that it be not a bilious one, it i; 1 
ways proper to inject clyſters with a ſmall quanti of 
common ſalt, to abſterge the mucous en wa 
when powders of the aſtringent kind are uſed, they mul 
always be extremely ſine, leſt their particles, ſlickine 
to the inner coats of the inteſtine, ſhould increaſe, in. 
ſtead of mitigating the diſeaſe. Alum muſt be added 
but in very ſmall quantities, to theſe powders, leſt i 
aſtringe too violently, and by that means prevent inſtead 
of forwarding the reduction of the part. Hartman com- 
mends the 1 found in horſe-dung, dried and 


gredient, a; the 


powdered, as a very powerful remedy in all cafes of 


x © 


T 


this kind. Junk. Conſp. Med. p. 583, ſeq. 

The cure of a teneſmus depends on proper evacuations 
and aſtringents, the former always preceding the latier; 
ſuch are bleeding, if plethoric; and gentle cathartics, 


_ eſpecially of the powder of rhubarb, &c.—An cmetic of 
the Indian root ipecacuanha has been found of great ſer- | 


vice in a long ſtanding teneſmus; for the augmenting one 
evacuation, is the lefſening of another; and, in this 
particular, becomes ſo much the more ſerviceabic, 2 
they happen to be contraries. | 

The reſtringents are ſuch as are of uſe in other fluxes. 


ENET, a particular opinion, dogma, or doctrine, pro- | 


feſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, &c. 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the ſeveral ſeAs in religion, 
and philoſophy, ſee under the names of the ſects them- 
ſelves. | | | 
ENGA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have call 
ed the coco-nut-tree, or palma Indica nucifera of other 
writers. | 


TENIA. See TE VIA. 


TENMENTALE, or TEN MAN TAL E, in our Ancient Cul: | 


toms, Originally Ggnifies the number of ten men; whic 


number, in the time of the Engliſh Saxons, was called a 


1 


'T 


| ſhield, traverſed by perpendicular lines 


TENON, in Building, 


TExNoON-ſaw: See Sa W. 


DECENNARY;; 
an hundred. e 1 
Theſe ten men were bound for each otber to pu 
ſerve the public peace; and if any of them was n 
guilty of a breach thereof, the other nine were ethe 
tomake ſatisfaction, ortobring the criminal beforethe king. 
ENMENTALE was alſo uſed for a duty, or tribute, paid 5 
the king, conſiſting of two fhillings lor each pou 
land; probably thus called, becauſe each perſon of 
decennary was bound to lee it paid. 3 
ENNE/, Tzxxy, or TA w NV, in Heraldry, a brig © 
lour, made of red and yellow mixed; en 
called bruſt, and expreſſed in engraving by dag 
lines drawn from the dexter to the ſiniſter fide 


and ten decenuaries made what we call 


of the 


ond marked with the letter T. les, it is called 
In the coats of all below the degree of no 0h, A 
tenny ; but, in thoſe of nobles, it 15 called Spacio; A. 
in princes coats, the dragon's head. 1 piece of 
gc. the ſquare end of ? boeh 
wood, or metal, diminiſhed by one-third of ws l "fe 
to be received into a hole in ary 5 togelhe? 
the mort1ſe, for the jointing or faſtening te arious fon 
Among joiners, &c. the renon is mo n % a 
ſquare, dove-tailed, for double mortiles wild ans be 
Vitruvius calls the tenons, cardines; dove- 


calls ſub ſcudes, or ſecuriculæ. 


ſrom the chief; 


| 0 
7 * xz * 
| 5 | 


rt, or contents, or tran- 
. TexouR, the purport, or , 
8 45 writings or inſtrument, 10 law, &c. 
ts iſſued for the confirmation of ſentences, ex- 
hey ſhall be executed according to their 


ſcripts 
Warran 


4 for word, but the ſubſtance, or the tenor, is 


this Txvonk, tn Muſic, the firſt mean or middle 


Te vox, chat which is the ordinary pitch, or tenor, of the | 


pry hes not either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to 
yoiCts | 


* 2 is frequently marked, in thorough-baſſes, 


ich the letter T. The tenor is a part which almoſt all 
nn berſons can ſing. But as ſome have. a greater 
2 of voice upwards, others downwards; others 
. onfined to a kind of medium; and others can go 
"ally either higher or lower; hence the French mu- 
Gi ns make a variety of tenors, —as, a counter-tenor, a 
ee a natural: tenor, and an upper-tenor : to which 
i Iſo added, a re-adTing tenor, viel tenor, violin tenor, &C. 
The Italians uſually diſtinguiſh no more than two kinds 


of lors, viz. tenore primo, or 1% or I?, which anſwers| 


to our upper tenor; and tenore ſecundo, or 23* or , 
which is our natural tenor 3 confounding the counter-tc- 
vr, &c. under the name baritono. 1 
Ixxok, or TENOKIST4, is alſo uſed for a perſon who 
ſings the tenor- part in concert; and alſo for any inſtru- 


ment proper to play it. 


TENORE Indictamenti mittendo is a writ whereby the re- | 


cord of an indictment, and the proceſs. thereupon, 1s 
called out of another court into the king's bench. 
TENOUR. See TFENOR. ; 
TENSE, Time, in Grammar, an inflexion of verbs, whereby 
they are made to ſignify, or diſtinguiſh, the circumſtance 
of time of the thing of aſſirm, or attribute. | 
The affirmations made by verbs are different as to point 
of time; ſince we may affirm a thing is, or was, or 
will he: hence, a neceſſity of a ſet of inflexions, to de- 
note thoſe ſeveral times; which inflexions our Engliſh 
grammarians call by a barbarous word tenſes ; from the 
French temps; moſt other languages call them ſimply 
times. | 

There are but three ſimple tenſes : the preſent, as I love, 
amo; the preter, preterit, or paſt, as, I have loved, amavi; 
and the future, as, I will love, amabo. | 


But, in regard that in the preter-tenſe one may either ex- 
E. the thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely and 
arely that it was done: hence, in moſt languages, ariſe 


two kinds of preterits; the one definitive, marking the 
thing to be preciſely done; as, I have written, I have ſaid : 
and the other indefinite, or aoriſt, denoting a thing done 
indeterminately ; as, I wrote, I went. 5 
The ruTURE tenſe admits alſo of the ſame variety. 


Beſides the three ſimple tenſes, others have been invented, 
called compound unfer expreſſing the relation of the| 


imple ones to each other, —The firſt expreſſes the rela- 
tion of the paſt to the preſent, and is called the preter- 


imper feet tenſe, becauſe it does not mark the thing ſimply 
and properly, as done, but as imperfect, and preſent | 
vith reſpe& to another thing paſt; as, I was at ſupper. 


when he entered; Cum intravit, cœnabam. 


The ſecond compound al marks the time paſt doubly, 
e pluſquamperfe tenſe; , 


and is therefore called, t 
had ſupped, cenaveram. 


The third compound tenſe denotes the future with reſ- | e 
I Moſt of the Tartars and Arabs are wandering people, 


to the paſt; as I all have ſupped, cœnaverov. 
e ſeveral tenſes, or times, it is to be obſerved, are 
properly denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular 
inlexions; in the Engliſh, French, and other modern 
tongues, the auxiliary verbs to be, and to have, etre, 
rd 8 called By 09.50 the Oriental languages, 
ve only two h1mple te /es 
vie he nk Fro ſes, the paſt, and future, 
lect, &c. but this renders thoſe languages 1 ws to 


aundance of ambiguities, which others are free from. 
e ingenious Mr. | 


"Js, are uſed to mark preſent, paſt and future time, 
0 a. üntel without reference to any beginning, 
Rings end; or elle definitely, in reference to ſuch 
8 ae If indeſinitely, then we have three tenſes, 
wriſt of t r preſent, an aoriſt of the paſt, and an 
"ame * uture. If definitely, then we have three 
to den "a che beginnings of theſe three times; three 
in an ode their middle; and three to denote their ends; 


in | 
hes The three firſt of theſe tenſes he calls the 
futuze, I. ent, the inceptive paſt, and the inceptive 


e three next, the mid | 
aſt "ud „the middle preſent, the middle 
MP and the middle future. And de three laſt, the 


. Ompletive ; 
Pletive hag the completive paſt, and the com- 


a | us the ten/es i 1 
Ppear to he , es in their natural number 


S 


t ˖ . 3 
ny 15 tenor. It Was impoſſible to retain ſo long a | 


of their muſcles and nerves. 
an acuter or deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs 


| TENSION, Tenſio, Tao, in 
to ſignify any pitch of ſound, whether produced by in- 


'TENSOR, in Anatomy, ſee ExTEnsoR. ; 
TexnsoR Tympani, in Anatomy, a name given by Albinus 


hig 


_C 


Harris, in his Hermes, p. 119, &c. 
propoſes the following theory of tenſes. The Ka, he 


from the bottom. 


three to denote time abſolute, and 


ks * 

vi 5 
with - > a 
g — * . 


nine to denote it under its reſpective diſtinctions-. The 
following examples will illuſtrate the application and 
uſe of each 1 Aoriſt of the preſent, ya@v, /cribog 
{ write: aoriſt of the paſt, 2% U, /cripf, I rote: 
aoriſt of the future, yd, ſcribam, I Shall write. In- 
ceptive preſent, pi ypape, ſcripturus ſum, I am going 
to write: middle or extended preſent, Tuyxava yodPuy, 
ſcriba or ſcribens ſum, I am writing : completive preſent, 
vt vg, ſcripli, I have written. Loading palt, kat 
pd pe, ſcripturus eram, I was beginning to write: mid- 
dle or extended paſt, *ypapoy or trvſyavoy ypapuy, ſcri- 
bebam, I was writing : completive paſt, Eyeypapeuy, ſerip- 


ſeram, I had done writing. Inceptive future, weaaiow 


ypapew, [cripturus ero, I ſhall be beginning to write : mid- 
dle or extended future, tcoum ypapur, ſcribens ero, J. 
ſhall be writing: completive future, ſcripſero, 1 Shall 


Have done writing. The author bas particularly ſhewn 


what traces are diſcoverable in favour of this ſyſtem, 
either in languages themſelves, or in thoſe authors who 
have written upon this part of grammar, or in the na- 


ture and reaſon of things. Dr. Ward enumerates ſeven 


tenſes, viz. the preſent, paſt, and ſuture imperfect; the 
paſt indefinite; the preſent, paſt, and future imperfect. 
See his Four Eſſays upon the Engliſh Language, p. 84. 


TENSION, Texs10, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the effort 


made to bend it. . | 
Animals _ ſuſtain and move themſelves by the tenſion 
A chord, or ſtring, gives 


degree of tenſion. | | 
the Ancient Muſic, was uſed 
tenſion or remiſhon. Vide Ariſtoxen. p. 10, 13- edit. 
Meibom. 


Ariſtoxenus obſerves, there are five things to be conſi- 
dered about ſounds, vi. Tar, tenſion ; tnfaoy, inten- 


tion; avzoy, remiſſion 3 obern, acumen ;z and Pagurns, 


gravitas. 


to one of the muſcles of the ear, called by Cowper, inter- 
nus auris, and by others, internus mallei. 


TENT, TaBeRNACLE, a pavilion, or portable lodge, un- 


der which to ſhelter in the open field, from the injuries: 
of the weather. See TABERNACLE, 15 
The word is formed from the Latin zcatorium, of tendo, 
J Hreteh; in regard tents are uſually made of canvas, 
ſtretched out, and ſuſtained by poles, with cords and 
pegs. 5 | YER | 
Armies encamp under tents: theſe are made of canvas, 
and are of various ſizes. A captain's tent and marquee 
is generally 104 feet broad, fourteen deep, and nine 
i ; thoſe of the ſubalterns are a foot leſs; the major's 
and lieutenant colonel's a foot larger; and the colo- 


nel's two feet larger. The ſubalterns of foot lie two in a 


tent, and thoſe of the horſe one. Phe tents of private 


men are 61 feet ſquare, and five feet high, and ac- 


comodate five ſoldiers. The tents for the horſe are 
ſeven feet broad, and nine feet deep; they hold five 
men, and their horſe-accoutrements. | 


TenTs, bell, are fo called from their reſemblance to a bell, 


and ſerve to ſhelter the fire-arms from rain. 
To pitch the tents, is to fix them up ready for habita- 
tion, by the aſſiſtance of a ridge-pole, two ſtandards, 
and a number of 7ent-pins. EE | 


that always lodge under tents. 


The Hebrews lodged forty years under tents in the deſart; 


which gave occaſion to the 5CENOPEGIA, or feaſt of ta- 
bernacles. V 19 | 


Text, dark. See D Rx. ; N 
Text, TuruNDa, in Surgery, is a roll of lint, made in a 
of imperfect, more than per- 


particular form, in the ſhape of a nail, with a broad flat 


bead, and put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration is not 


perfect, and where there is a quantity of matter contain- 
ed in the tumor, more than what comes out at the 
firſt dreſſing. | 
They are chiefly uſed in deep wounds and ulcers, and 
are of ſervice. 1. To convey medicines to the inmoſt 
receſſes and ſinuſes of the wound. 2. To prevent the 
lips of the wound from uniting before it is healed. 
And 3. By their aſſiſtance gru- 
mous blood, ſordes, and other foulneſſes, are readily 
evacuated. —.— | 5 
They are to be made extremely ſoft, that the cure of the 
wound may not be retarded, by the pain they would 
otherwiſe bring on; but, that the wound may not be 
kept open too ſong, it is adviſeable, as ſoon as the part 
is ſufficiently cleanſed, and the ſinuſes are found to heal 
up, to leſſen the ſizes of the tents by degrees, and, as ſoon 
as ſafely and conveniently may be, to leave them entirely 
off, | 

Many 
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TENTH, in Englicb Hiſtory, fee LAN p-tax. Tenths are ſaid 


T'EN 


Many furgeons of great note have entirely forbid the uſe | 
of tents, from the frequent obſervation of the ill effects 
ariſing from the ſurgeon's neglecting, or not knowing 
theſe neceſſary cautions, =_ 

There are, however, beſide theſe tents of ſcraped lint, 
another kind, made of linen rags not ſcraped, work- 
ed up into a conical form, to the baſis of which is 
faſtened a ſtrong thread z the apex of it muſt be a little 


pad The thread is faſtened to the baſis, that it may 


e recovered with the greater eaſe, if by any accident it |TENTORES, among the Romans, 


ſhould be forced into the cavity of the thorax or ab- 
domen; for theſe ſorts of tents are chiefly uſed to keep 


open wounds that penetrate into the thorax or abdomen; | TENUTROSTR A, in Ornitho/pgy, the 


in order to make way for the proper diſcharge of blood, 
matter, &c. by the mouth of the wounds. 

There is a third ſort of tents, whoſe office is not only to 
keep open, but to enlarge by degrees, the mouth of any 


wound, or ulcer, which ſhall be thought too ſtrait, by TENURE; TexuRa, in Law; the manner 


which means a freer paſſage may be procured for the 
blood or matter that was confined ; and that the proper 
medicines may find a more ready admittance. ED 
Theſe zents are uſually called fponge-tents, and are made |. 
either of ſponge, or of the roots ot gentian, calamus aro- 
maticus, &c. for theſe kinds of things imbibe the 
matter that flows to them, and being enlarged, by that 
means, dilate the lips of the wound. Heilter's Surg. 
Intiod. p. 19. 5 

Several chirurgical writers, and particularly the author 
of the Hoſpital- Surgeon, give us numerous inſtances 


wherein the uſe, eſpecially of hard tents, has proved | 


prejudicial in protracting the cure; bringing on inflam-| TexuRr, bar ns by ancient. See Baron. 


unravelled, to make it ſofter, that it may not become TexntHs, office of, is kept in the Temple; 


. Thofe held of the lords were very various, 


The common tenurcs, at this day, 


The tenthreclo, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, ig . 
hymenoptera order of inſects. Its chat; © benus of th 
&, * For s character t 
mouth has maxille without a proboſcis; . are, that the 
plane and tumid ; the ſting conſiſts of tu de win 
are ſerrated; and a little prominent ; nd Fe Ina 
is formed of two prait-like bodics ſepurat- f 
other. Linhæus enumerates fiſtycfive {,,. 
guiſbed by the form of their antenng; Kerbe, 


i 
under the dire, 
were perſon 


to hold the cloaths of the chariotters that c 
the citcus. | 


tion of a receiver and his clerks; 


s appoint i 
ontendeg in 


of ſmall birds, which feed on inſects, 
and ſharp beaks; of this genus are th 


d-breaſt, and a numbe 8 be, . Walon, 
A 118. eee Ray's Ornithology 


Or condition 
„of his lord; 
nhderation of 


wherein a tenant holds lands, or tenement: 
or the ſervices performed to the lord, in co 
the uſe and occupancy of his lands. 
The kinds of fervice, and conſequent | 
ads © and, C ntly, of 1e 
almoſt infinite. See 8 RvIcx. 4 e 
Thoſe for lands hel:i of the king, are eith 


Co olds ; er great, 0 
fergeanty, in e plie. knight's- ſervice, &c. great, or pet 


| boſe, & 
&c. by homage, ſocage, &c. See Bast, Pan 8 


are fee-ſimple, fee. 


tail, by courteſy, in dower, for lite, or for years, or by 


copy of conrt-roll. 


mations, ſinuſes, mortifications, &c. in wounds and|Trxurt, d:/inrbance of, in Lew, is a ſpecies of ; rity 


ulcers. —To remedy this, he propoſes, that the liniments, 
Kc. be made of a liquid conſiſtence, either naturally, or 
by warming them; and that where tents may feem in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, as in large cavities, the orifice 
may be enlarged, and ſoft doſſils put inſtead of them; 
which will prevent the miſchiefs commonly attending 
tents. : 
TENTATIVE is ſometimes uſed adjectively: thus we ſay, | 
a tentative method, meaning a kind of unartful or indi- 
rect method, which only proceeds by trying. 
TENTATIVE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for an effay, or ef-| 
fort, whereby we try our ſtrength, or ſound an affair, 
Kc. to ſee whether or no it will ſucceed. Os 
In the French univerſities TEXTATIVE is the firſt theſis, 
or act, which a ſtudent in the theology- ſchool holds, to 
ſhew his capacity: if he anſwers well in this, the degree 


* 


1 


of bachelor is conferred on him. | 
TENTER, TRIER, or ProveR, a machine uſed in the 
cloth manufactory, to ſtretch out the pieces of cloth, 
ſtuff, &c. or only to make them even, and ſet them 
8 | 


It is uſually about four feet and an half high, and, for TEPID, in Natural Hiſtory, ed EP by writers on mi- 


length, exceeds that of the longeſt piece of cloth. lt 


conſiſts of ſeveral long, ſquare pieces of wood, placed | 


like thoſe which form the barriers of a manege; fo, 


however, as that the lower croſs- pieces of wood may 
be raiſed or lowered, as is found requiſite, to be fixed at | 


any height, by means of pins. — Along the croſs-pieces, 
both the upper and under one, are hooked nails, called 

_ tenter-hooks, driven in from ſpace to ſpace. 15 
To put a piece of cloth on the TEN HER: while the piece is 
yet quite wet, one end is faſtened to one of the ends of | 
the tenter; then it is pulled by force of arms towards the 
other end, to bring it to the length required : that other 
end being faſtened, the upper liſt is hooked on to the 
upper croſs-piece, and the loweſt liſt to the loweſt croſs- 
piece, which is afterwards lowered by force, till the 


piece have its deſired breadth. —Being thus well ftretch- | 


ed, both as to length and breadth, they bruſh it with a 
ſtiff hair-bruſh, and thus let it dry.—Then they take it 
off; and, till they wet it again, it will retain the length 


and breadth the fenter gave it. 


to have been firſt granted under Henry II. who took ad- 
vantage of the faſhionable zeal for croiſades to introduce 
this new taxation, in order to deftay the expence of a 
pious expedition to Paleſline, which he really or ſeem- 


| Ingly had projected againft' Saladine, emperor” of the] 


Saracens ; whence it was originally denominated the Sa- 
ladine tenth. But afterwards FIFTEENTHs were more 
uſually granted than TENTHS. | 
TEN TR, decima. See FirsT-frnits and Tir RX. 
TENTH pair of nerve. See NERVE. 


TENTHREDO, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fly of | 


the ſlinginy kind. It is of the ſize and ſhape of the bee, 
but of the colour of the waſp. It loves to be among 
meat, as in kitchens and larders ; it is a very gregarious 
animal, but makes no honey, though whole ſwarms live 
togecher. | 


TEPAPA. See TakRoaTarnttoomo. 
TEPETOTOTL;, in Ornitholigy, the name of a Brafilian 


| 


= 4 wrong and injury to the lord; and gives him a fe. 
_ paration in damages againſt the offender by a ipecial | 


TEPHRIA, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, a name 
TEPHROMANTIA, Te$;opaitur, in Antiquity,. a ſpecies 


They diſtinguiſh all the medicinal ſprings into three 


Some of this claſs of mineral waters, and ſome few all 


quite diſtinct from the ſaline 


which conſiſts in breaking that connection, which fab. 
fiſts between the lord and his tenant, and to which the 
law pays fo high a regard, that it will not ſuffer it to he ** 
wantonly diſſolved by the act of a third perſon. If, there. WW 2 
fort, there be a tenant at will of any lands or tenements wv 
and a ſtranger either by menaces and threats, or by in 
lawful diſtrefſes, or by fraud and circumvention, or other 
means, contrives to drive him away, or inveigle him 10 
leave his tenancy, this the law very juſtly conſtrues to 


action on the caſe, Backſt. Com. vol. ili. p. 242, 


bird, of the gallinaceous kind, more uſually called wt- 
TUPORANGA. 


given to the grey OPHITES. 


of divination, performed with aſhes ; for which ſee Pot- 
ter, Archæol. Græc t. i. 3 
neral waters, to expreſs ſuch of them as have a leſs ſen- 
ſible cold than common water. 


kinds; the hot, the zepid, and the cold; but the middle 
term might eaſily be miſunderſtood to mean a great deal 
more than they expreſs by it; all that have what can be 
called the leaſt ſenſible warmth, are called hot; and the 
tepid are diſtinguiſhed from the abſolutely cold, only by 
their being leſs cold. 1 


0 


of the cold ones, have a ſharpiſh vinous taſte, which 1s 
never obſerved in any of the hot ones. T his taſte is loſt 
on giving the waters the ſlighteſt heat, and is therefore 
very dithcult to be gueſſed at as to its origin. It 1s . 
only found in the aluminous and vitriolate waters, out 
alſo in thoſe which are manifellly nitrous, and whic 
abound in ſulphureous ſalts, quite different in at 
ture from acids. It is therefore an additional ſomen e, 
roperties of the gow 
and as eaſily connected with one kind of that 25 with tie 
others. | | = CE” 
The cauſe of heat in the mineral waters 1 mu 
wholly unknown, hotwithſtanding all that 55 Set 
written concerning it. It is hard to believc, fuck 
are continual ſubterranean fires near enough as = * 
to give a heat that preſerves itſelf in ſo great ® T — 
the very place of their eruptions; and it 18 £07 322 
to conceive, that there can be beds of emen 5 
matters, ſufficient in quantity and force to " $ 6 
the ſame degree of heat to waters for ſo man); baht 
ſome of our hot ſprings are known to have 
Duclos's Exam. des Eaux Miner. „ or blood | 
TEPIDARIUM. among the Romans, 4 wy hot bat'% 
warm bath; which was joined to the cold a «+ any ber- 
and was a medium between the two; ſo 10 rr 
ſon wanted to go from the hot to the Yo way | 
verſa, he always took the epi bath TERATOSCOP 
4 


TER 
| 15-50 and phantoms, 


"that the Indians uſe it to purge phlegm, 
to it by way of corrective; and 
its uſe in his IN: OY 
Materia Medica, a name whic 

mold, Arg mn other authors, have called the 
Pare valerians Ger. Emac. Ind. 2. ; 
great ILA, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſto- 
. genus of the molluſca order of worms. Its charac- 
ſy 


ters are: that the body is 


f tu x | 
_— and capillary. There is one ſpecies, found 
nu 


au cks in the Mediterranean ſea. 
nh in B Many. See MasTI CH-trce. 
ANTI, in Medicine, Natural Hiflory, & c. See 
TURPENTINE- 
TEREBOTIN, a word uſed 


mon turpentine. 


by Paracelſus for the com- 


for the perforation of bones, or for the extracting of bul- 


AN. 1 i | 
me RATULA, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Mr, Lhuyd and Gualtieri to ſome ſpecies of the ſmooth 
anomiæ, | 
I which looks as if bored by art. See Cox- 
ch E anomie and SHELLS. | 
TFREDO, a name given by na 2 ; 
en- worm, which eats its way into the bottoms of ſhips, 
lining the hole it makes with a kind of ſhelly matter. 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the teredo is a genus of the te/{acea 
order of worms, the animal of which is a zerebe/la; the 
two maxillz are calcareous, hemiſpherical, cut off before, 
nd angulated below; the ſhell is round, bending, and 
capable of penetrating wood. 
called by Linnæus calamitas navium. 
The head of this creature is well prepa 
the hard offices it is to undergo, being coated with a 
ſtrong armour, and furniſhed with a mouth like that of 


the leech; by which it pierces wood; as that animal | 


does the ſkin a little above this it has two horns which 
ſeem a kind of continuation of the ſhell ; the neck is as 
ſtrongly provided for the ſervice of the creature as the 


head, being furniſhed with ſeveral ſtrong muſcles ; the | 


reſt of the body is only covered by a very thin and tranſ- 
parent ſkin, through which the motion of the inteſtines 
is plainly ſeen by the naked eye; and by means of the 
microſcope, ſeveral other very remarkable particulars be- 
come viſible there. | | 


This creature is wonderfully minute, when newly ex- 


cluded from the egg, and at its utmoſt bigneſs is a foot 
ing q three or four inches are however its more frequent 
ength, 8 2 3 | 

When the bottom of a veſſel, or any other piece of wood 


| conſtantly under water, is inhabited and injured by ever | 


lo great a number of theſe worms, there is no ſign of the 


damage to be perceived on the ſurface, nor are the crea- | 


tures viſible till the outer part of the wood is cut or 
broken away; then their ſhelly habitations come in ſight: 
theſe lie ſo near the ſurface, however, as to have an eaſy 


communication with the water, and there are a multi- 


tude of little perforations in the very ſurface through 
which the inhabitant· inſects throw out the extremities of 
their little ſhelly horns; theſe are of a reddiſh colour, 
and may be diſtinguiſhed by an accurate obſerver in form 
of ſo many red prominent points; they all are retracted 
3 the leaſt touch, and are thrown out again as ſoon as 
ee From theſe points, or the fmall apertures 
* give them a way out, are the cells of the teredines 

traced. They are compoſed. of a pearly or ſhelly 


= 3 which marks the abode of the creature ; 
mA ich uſually neither adheres to the body of the ani- 
—— by the wood. Theſe caſes or tubes are always 
Kb he — 5 looſe in the wood, and there is ever a large 
on them, for the body of the animal to be ſur- 
22 Jety way with water. They are very ſmooth 
mM 2 ſurface, and ſome what rougher without; 
md ns harder and firmer in the cells of the older 

x Leder e than in thoſe of the young ones. 
mar p . M _ are compoled of ſeveral rings, or an- 

8 ut theſe differ greatly in their length. 
jure one an _— care in theſe creatures, never to in- 
a eaſe i. 0 — $ habitations ; by this means each tubule 
u have he ered entire, and in ſuch pieces of wood 

oL, W. Ne 363. en by them into a ſort of honey- 


filiform, and from the mouth 
buloſe gland; and the tentacula about it are 


IBE BRA, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument, uſed | 


lets, or other the like extraneous bodies, out of wounds. | 
9 | 


which have near the head of the ſhell a | 


naturaliſts, to a ſpecies of | 


There is one ſpecies, | 


red by nature for [ 


matter, which forms a long tube with various windings 


| comb, there never is ſeeti a paſſage or communication 
between any two of the tubules, though the woody mat- 
ter between them often is not thicker than a piece of 
writing-paper. | 2 
The vaſt increaſe of theſe animals, and their fhelly tu- 
bules, naturally lead to a. conſideration of the manner 
of their generation; and when we conſider that each of 
theſe creatures is, from the time when it is produced from 
the egg, immediately lodged in a cell, in which it lives 
without the leaſt poſſibility of getting. into that of au- 
other animal of its own kind, or receiving one of them 
into its own, it is not eaſy to account for the propaga- 
tion of the ſpecies in the common way. This, how- 
ever, is ſolved by an accurate anatomical obſcrvation of 
the animals themſelves, fince in every individual the 
parts of generation of both ſexes, and both the ſemen 
and ovula are found. Exch individual therefore evident- 
ly ſerves by itſelf for the propagation of the ſpecies ; and 
his is probably very often the caſe in earthworms, and 
other of the hermaphrodite animals. All the yet known 
kinds of theſe being ſoft-bodied ; and probably, though 
they often meet one another, and copulate in pairs, yet 
when they have not opportunity, the parts copulate in 
the individual, 5 | KP 's 4 
Eggs are found in great plenty in the bodies of theſe ani- 
mals in June, and are diſcharged with the water into 
the ſea, where the far greater part of them, doubtleſs, 
become food for other ſmall marine animals ; and the 
few that affix themſelves to any piece of wood they are 
waſhed againſt, hatch and get into its ſubſtance in the 
manner of their patents. | | 
The kind of wood in which theſe worms are lodged, 
makes a great difference in the appearance of their cells, 
as they work much more ſpeedily and ſucceſsfully in 
ſome kinds than in others. The fir and alder are the 
two kinds they ſeem to eat with the greateſt eaſe, and 
in which they grow to the greateſt ſize. In the oak they 
ſeem to make but a very ſlow progreſs, and uſually ap- 
pear very ſmall and poorly nouriſhed. The colour of 
their ſhelly tubules is often brown in this wood; which 
ſeems plainly ,owing to the effect of its juices. 
Poiſonous ointments are alſo found to be of ſome uſe in 
deſtroying them, on rubbing over the wood; ſome have 
though that burning the ſurface was an effectual way of 
_ preſerving them, but this has been found to be otherwiſe. 
'The ſurefl method of avoiding them in particular works, 
is the uſing bitter or very ſolid woods; the firſt kind 
they are found never to touch, and in the other they make 
but flow progreſs. Mixtures of lime, ſulphur, and co- 
locynth, with pitch, for covering over the ſurfaces of 
boards, &c. have been found of ſome uſe. _ | 
It ſeems very evident, that boards and other pieces of 
wood have been ſubject to be eaten by theſe animals, 
from all times that we have any knowledge of ; for the 
ſtone called /apis fyringoides is evidently no other than 
wood thus eaten, petrified by long lying in the earth, 
together with the tubules of the worms. The maſſes of 
this with the grain of wood yet plain in them, are com- 
mon in many places among ſea-ſhells, and other marine 
remains at great depths, and have evidently been brought 
thither in very diſtant times, and before thoſe changes 
were made in the ſurface of the earth of which we hare 
no accounts in our earlieſt hiſtories. Sellii Hiſt. Natur: 
"Teredints.. © "= 


— —_—_— 


TERENJABIN, in the Materia Medica, of the ancient 


| Arabians, a word uſed to expreſs a kind of manna called 
by ſome manna maſlichina, from its round globules reſem- 
bling the drops of maſtic, and by the phyſicians of many 
parts of the world at preſent MAN NA Per/icum. See far- 
ther about this drug in Philoſ. Tranſ. NY 472. 
TERES, in Anatomy, a name given to two muſcles of the 
arms, called alſo rotundi; diſtinguiſhed by majer and minor. 
TzREs, or roetundus major, ariſes from the lower angle of 
the baſis of the ſcapula, and, aſcending obliquely up- 
wards, in a round, ſmooth body, under the head of the 
longus, is inſerted, with a ſhort flat tendon, below the 
os humeri. See Tab. Anat. Mol.) fig. 1. u. 40. 
The teres major, by being inſerted in the os humeri in a 
direction parallel to the L.aT1Ss1MUSs deri, becomes a 
congener to the ſuperior and poſterior portion of that 
muſcle, and accordingly moves the os humeri in the 
ſame manner with ir. It turns the bone around its axis, 
when the fore-arm is carried behind the back. It like 
wiſe pulls the arm directly backward, without moving it 
round its axis; for which purpoſe this muſcle, as well as 
the latiſſimus dorſi, needs the aſſiſtance of other antago- 
niſt muſcles, and particularly of the teres minor. The 
tendons of the teres major and latiſſimus dorſi are very 
near each other; being both inſerted, according to their 
breadth, in the ſame line, along the edge of the bony 
channel of the os humeri, oppoſite to the interſection 


the PECTORALIS majer in the other edge of the ſame 
. 10 B | channel. 


PR R 


channel. Theſe two tendons croſs each other in the 
. ſame plane, ſo that the teres major may become a parti- 
/ cular antagoniſt to the ſuperior portion of the pectoralis 
major, and the latiſſimus dorſi to the inferior portion; 
and both muſcles, taken together, may be a common an- 
tagoniſt to the pectoralis major, when that whole muſcle 
acts at the ſame time. The teres major may likewiſe 


| 


move the ſcapula on the os humeri, by drawing the in- 


ferior angle downward, and bringing it nearer the arm; 
but in order to this, the arm muſt be kept immoveable 
by ſome conſiderable force. By this action it may like- 
_ wiſe afliſt in raiſing the ſhoulder, or in preventing its 
ſinking. Winſlow. | | 
The TERESs, or rotundus minor, called alſo tranſverſalis, is 


frequently wanting, or at leaſt, is ſo confounded with 


the infraſpinatus, that it is loſt therein. It ariſes from 
the inferior angle of the ſcapula, and, aſcending oblique- 
ly in a round fleſhy body, paſſes over the upper head of 
t 


e former; and is inſerted by a ſhort, flat tendon, be- 


low the os humeri, | 
This muſcle may turn the arm, when depreſſed, round its 


axis, from be ſore outward; as it happens when the fore- | 


arm being bent, and applicd to the fore-part of the breaſt, 
is removed from thence, without moving the elbow 
from the fide. This rotation is in a contrary direction 
to that performed by the ſubſcapularis and teres major. 
It may alſo pull the arm directly backward, whether 


raiſed or depreſſed ; the ſubſcapularis acting at the ſame | 


time as a moderator to prevent the rotation. Winſlow. 
TEREs folium. See LEAF. | 
TEREs pronator radii. See PRONATOR, Fo 
TERETRON, the name of a chirurgical inſtrument, more 
uſually called TEREBRA. | 
TERTFEZ, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the Afri- 
cans to the truffles found in the deſarts of Numidia, and 
other places in that part of the world, in great abun- 
dance. | 


Theſe are much more delicately taſted than the European 


_ truffles, and are white on the outſide. They are called 
by ſome of the Africans tema, and by the Arabian wri- 
ters cantha and camahe, | | 


 TERGIFCETOUS plants, ſuch as bear their ſeeds on the 


backſides of their leaves. Such are the capillaries. See 


CAPILLARY. 


TERM, Tzxminvs, the extreme of any thing, or that | 


Which bounds and limits its extent. See EXTREME. 
TERM, in Geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſome- 
times for a line, &c. A line is the term of a ſuperficies, 
and a ſuperficies of a ſolid. . 
This is what the ſchools call terminus quantitatis. 


TERM, in Law, ſignifies a boundary, or limitation of time, 


or eſtate. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, a leaſe for term of life, for term of | 


years, &c. 
Terms, TERMEs, 


TERmMINT, in Architecture, denote a 
kind of ſtatues, or columns, adorned a-top with the 
figure of a man's, woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a capital; 


and the lower part ending in a kind of ſheath, or ſcab- 


bard. See HERMEs, and Tab. Archit. fig. 39. 


Some write the word hermes, from Hermes, a name the 


Greeks gave the god Mercury ; whoſe ſtatue, made after 
this manner, was placed in ſeveral of the croſs ways in 
the city of Athens, &c. Others bring the etymology of 
the word from the Roman god Terminus, the protector 
of land-marks; whoſe ſtatue (made without bands or 

feet, that he might not change his place) was uſed to be 

_ Planted at the bounds of lands, to ſeparate them. | 

Terms are ſometimes uſed as conſoles, and ſuſtain enta- 
blatures; and ſometimes, as ſtatues, to adorn gardens.; 

Of theſe termini the architects make great variety; viz. 

angelic, ruſtic, marine, double, in buſt, Cc. | | 


TERMs, miltary, termini miliares, among the ancient Greeks, | 


were the heads of certain divinities, placed on ſquare 


land-marks of ſtone, or on a kind of ſheath, to mark | 
Theſe are what | 


the ſeveral ſtadia, &c. in the roads. 
Plautus calls /ares v:ales. 


The were uſually dedicated to Mercury, whom the 


Greeks believed to preſide over the highways. 
Some of them were repreſented with four heads, ſuch 
as we f{lill ſee in Rome, at the end of the Fabrician 
bridge; which is hence called, ponte de quattro capi. It 
is known, that Mercury was thus repreſented, and alſo 
called by the Latins Mercurius quadrifrons ; as being ſup- 
poſed the firſt who invented the uſe of letters, mulic, 
wreſtling, and geometry. See HERMEs. | 
TERMS are alſo uſed for the ſeveral times or ſeaſons of the 
year, wherein the tribunals, or courts of judicature, are 
open to all who think fit to complain of wrong, or to 
ſeck their rights by due courſe of law, or action; and 
during which the courts in Weſtminſter-hall ſit and give 
Judgment. But the high court of parliament, the chan- 
cry, and inferior courts do not obſerve the terms; only 


7 


the time of Advent, 


prohibited ſeaſons, fell naturally into a 
and from ſome feſtival, or ſaint's day, 
preceded their commencement, 


TERMS, Oxford. 


TERMs, Cambridge. 
and ends Friday before Palm-Sunday- 


the courts of King's-bench, C "= 
chequer, which are the higheſt 8990 n Plen, and . 


In contradiſtinction to thefe, the reſt of x m lay, 4 
vacation. e Year gl 
Of theſe terms there are four jn 64... R 
which time matters of juſtice are diate ins Uring * 
Hilary-term, which, at London, begins th f | ti 
| r 2.78 e twenty. a 

day of January, or if that be Sunday, the ner. L 
and ends the twelfth of February follow; ? 
Eaſter-term, which begins the Y edneſday forts bt N 
5 and ends the Monday next aftet hd 45 
Trinity-term, beginning the Frida 7 N tl 
Sunday, and ending fl, Wedneſday . nt to 
Michaelmas-term, which begins the ſixth of Nor . 5 Ter 
ends the twenty- eighth of November followin enden d in 
Each of theſe terms have alſo their iron 1 
Theſe terms are ſuppoſed by Mr. Selden to how dern by 
ſtituted by William the onqueror ; but Sir H. 8 IN 01 
man hath ſhewn, that they were gradually form 4 el. 8 
the canonical conſtitutions of the church; bein 1 f 
than thoſe leiſure ſeaſons of the year, which we * TER 
occupied by the great feſtivals or faſts, or which 1 ſ 
not liable to the general avocations of rural bulneh m 
Throughout all Chriſtendom, in very early N . ci 
whole year was one continual term for hearin 110 8 

_ ciding cauſes. For the Chriſtian magiſtrates 1 orde « 4 
_ diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Heathen, who . l fc 
very ſuperſtitious in the obſervation of their jr fa - 
and nefaſti, adminiſtered juſtice upon all days hs A 
till at length the church interpoſed, and exempted ce. ; 
tain holy ſeaſons from being profaned by the tumu!: of f 

| forenſic litigations; as, particularly, the time of A. ; 
vent and Chriſtmas, which gave riſe to the winter tacz. p 
tion; the time of Lent and Eaſter, which created thi l 
in the ſpring; the time of Pentecoſt, which produced : 
the third; and the long vacation, between Midſummer g 
and Michaelmas, which was allowed for the hay-time k 
and harveſt. All Sundays alfo, and ſome peculiar feſti« J 
vals, as the days of the Purification, Aſcenſion, &c. were p 
included in the ſame prohibition, which was eſtabliſhed 0 
by a canon of the church, A. D. 517, and fortified by | 
an imperial conſtitution of the younger Theodoſus, | f 
comprized in the Theodoſian code. Afterwards, when 8 
our own legal conſtitution was eſtabliſhed, the com- 4 
mencement and duration of our law terms were appoint- T; 
ed, with a view to theſe canonical prohibitions ; and it 
was ordered by the laws of king Edward the Confeſſor, 15 
that from Advent to the octave of the Epiphany, from , 
Septuageſima to the octave of Eaſter, from the Aſcen- 
ſion to the octave of Pentecoſt, and from three in the | 

_ afternoon of all Saturdays till Monday morning, the peace 
of God and holy church ſhall be kept throughout the Tr 
whole kingdom. „ = Tr 
And ſo extravagant was afterwards the regard paid to | 
theſe holy times, that though the author of the Mirror | 
mentions only one vacation of conſiderable length, con- Te 
taining the months of Auguſt and September, yet Britton | 
ſays, that in the reign of king Edward I. no ſecular ples II 


could be held, nor any man fworn on the Evangeliſts, in | 

Fan Pentecoſt, harveſt, and vit- | 
tage, the days of the great litanies, and all ſolemn felti- | 
vals. He adds, that the biſhops and prelates granted | 


diſpenſations for taking aſſizes and juries in ſome of thele 
holy ſeaſons, upon reaſonable occaſions; 
a general diſpenſation was eſtabliſhed in par 
ſtat Weſtm. 1. 3 Edw. I. cap. 51. that aſſizes of nort 


and ſoon after 
liament by 


diſſeiſin, mort d ancgſtor, and darrein preſentment, oy 
be taken in Advent, Septuageſima, and Lent, 1555 0 
inqueſts ; at the ſpecial requeſt of the king to the b11nops. 


r * . 4 1 hin the o 
The portions of time that were not included withun nes 


that immediately 
were denominated the 


terms of St. Hilary, of Eaſter, of the Holy Tu - 
of St. Michael : which terms have been ance FE ou 
and abbreviated by ſeveral acts of parliament; 52 111 
larly Trinity-term by ſtat. 32 Hen. VIII. oy an by 
Michaelmas term by tat. 16 Car. I. cap. b. abe % 1 
ſtat. 24 Geo. II. cap. 48. Blackſt. Com. vol. I. . = 
Hilary or Lent term begins Januar} 


. ter N 
and ends the Saturday before palm- Sunday. 7 4 ml 


begins the tenth day after Eaſter, and ends 3 Wedel 
before Whitſunday. Trinity term r 40, or 6t4 


and ends after t 


3+-chancellor and can 
the vice-chanc October ths 


day after Trinity-Sunday, 
of July, ſooner or later, as 
vocation pleaſe. Michaelmas term begins 


| ber the 17th. ch 
toth, and ends 8 We a January the 14%) 


Eaſter-week, 


ins the Wedneſday after 
= 4 Trinity term begins pela 


week before Whitſunday. 


T E R 


| : ity-Bunday, and ends the Friday after“ 
regs reopen or 2d of July. Aichaelmas-term be- 
t 


ins Otober the 10t!, and ends December the 16th. 
1 


5 5 the 23d, and ends February the 12th. I bitſun- 
n 


item begins May the 25th, and ends June the 15th. 


Iammas term begins July the 20th, and ends Auguſt the | 


ch. Martinmas term begins November the 3d, and ends 

; the 29th. : 
a 15 Ireland the terms are the ſame as at 
15 n, except Michaelmas-term, which begins October 


the 13th, and adjourns to November the 3d, and thence. 


to the bth. 
Tenn, in Grammar, 
in a language. See WORD, 
d term 
Ade grammarians and philoſophers, from the meaſurers 
. ſirveyors of lands: as a field is defined and diſtin- 
wiſhed by its termini, or limits, ſo is a ay or matter 
Fooken of, by the word or term it is denoted by. 


denotes ſome 


Term, in the Arts, or TERM of art, is a word which, be- 


res the literal and popular meaning which it has, or 


may have, in common language, bears a farther and pe- 


cullar meaning in ſome art or ſcience. See Ar. 
Or, a term is a word which has otie or more meanings 
beſide its grammatical one; or which has a peculiar 
force or import in the language of ſome particular ſcience 
or art. | =p * 5 
A word then becomes a term when its idea is rendered 
more complex, conſiſts of more parts, and includes 8 
ſpecial circumſtances, on ſome occaſions than others. 

It is chis greater complexneſs, this excels of conſtituent 
parts in the idea, that denominates it a term in the general. 
Farther, as the parts of the idea, ſignified by any word, 
are arbitrary; and as one may not only add new parts, 
to thoſe contained in the literal meaning, but alſo ſuper- 


add others to them, alter them, extend them, and other- 
wiſe modify them, at pleaſure ; hence the ſame word be- 


comes a term of this or that art, or both, as the inventors 


or improvers of thoſe arts have thought fit to adopt it 
for the common baſis of certain ideas, and to modify | 
aud circumſtantiate its meaning to the uſe of their re- 


ſpective arts. ; 


dee the nature and office of a term farther illuſtrated in | 


the preface to this work. See DEFINITION. 


Terms, abſtraf?, complex, concrete, equivalent, equivocal, | 


general, relative, ſynonymous, untvocal, ſee the adjectives. 
Term, in Logic. A PROPOSITION is ſaid to conſiſt of 
two terms, i. e. two principal and eſſential words, the 
ſubjef and the attribute. | 5 
A$YLLOG1SM conſiſts of three terms, the major, minor, 
and concluſion, e 8 . | 
Tea us of an equation, in Algebra. See EQUATION. 
Traus of Proportion, in Mathematics, are ſuch numbers, 
letters, or quantities, as are compared one with another. 


See PROPORTION. 


Texms, or courſes, in Medicine, the MENSES, or women's 
monthly purgations. 


TERMES, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, a 


genus of the aptera order of inſets. Its characters are: 


that it has ſix feet formed for running; two eyes; ſeta-| 
ceous antennæ; and a mouth with two jaws. Linnzus 
enumerates three ſpecies, one of which is the DEATH=-| 


watch; another ſpecies is the termes fatalisz which he 
repreſents as the 
ous of the havoc they make in all kinds of wooden 
uleings, utenſils, and furniture, as nothing but metal 


or ſtone can eſcape their deſtructive jaws. The animals 
K this ſpecies have lately been minutely deſcribed by| 
ir. dmeathman, from whoſe account the following parti-| 


culats are extracted. 
le termites 


3 in different parts of the torrid zone, and called 
A name of white ants, reſemble the ants in their 
8 aa. wag, Which is in communities, forming 
"ah Arenas neſts in the ſurface of the ground, and va- 
and di, 22 paſſages, and alſo in their provident 

* Tha abour ; but in both reſpects much ſurpaſs | 
ſed ate = — obſerves, that the inſect in its per- 

— Ia our wings without any ſting, and ſhould 

ound 22 under the neuroptera, and not under 
Aae wh e Linnzan ſyſtem. The communities of 
parents of — Xo one male and one female, generally the| 
rently of ve the reſt, and of three orders of inſects, appa- 
ties, Tho#.! cient, though really of the ſame ſpe- 
labourers, ben rſt order are the working inſects or 
ſoldiers, whi þ econd comprehends the fighting inſets, or 
ones, 0. — 7 no labour ; and the third are the winged 
Gpable of 0 inſects, which are male and female, and 
Band qu Pagation, but neither labour nor fight; the 
Wueens belong to this order, and within a few 


Scott. In Scotland, Candlemas term begins Ja- 


5 *T TP bl 
word, or expreſſion, | 


terminus, is borrowed metaphorically, | 


greateſt calamity of both Indies, be-| _ 


*s 


- and into ſtores, &c. | 
» Which have been taken notice of by various 


TER 


weeks after they are elected and elevated to this rank; 
they migrate, and either eſtabliſh new kingdoms, or pe- 
riſh within a day or two. The largeſt ſpecies, called 
termes bellicoſus, is the beſt known on the coaſt of Africa: 
it eres immenſe buildings of well-tempered earth ot 
clay, which are conſtrued with ſignal ingenuity : it 
does infinite miſchief in one reſpect, and in another it is 
peculiarly important and uſeful, by deſtroying thoſe vege- 
table or animal ſubſtances which incumber the earth, 
and are noxious on account of their putridity. The 
buildings which theſe inſects erect, are in their general 
form like ſugar-loaves, and about ten or twelve feet 
high; and conſiſt of an exterior part, which is large and 
ſtrong; and an interior, which is the habitable part, divided 
into many apartments forthe reſidenee ofthe king and queen, 
the nurſing of their progeny, the accommodation of the 
ſoldiers and labourers, or magazines of proviſion. There 
are other neſts or habitations conſtructed by other ſpe- 
cies, which are in the form of turrets, or upright cylin- 
ders, and contain a' number of cells : they are of two 
ſizes, for the accommodation of a larger and ſmaller 
ſpecies :: and again another kind of neſt, which is the 
habitation of a diſtinct ſpecies; this is generally ſpheri- 
cal or oval, and built in trees. 
Of the three orders above mentioned, the labourers, 
which are about one fourth of an inch long, are the 
moſt numerous; the ſoldiers are about half an inch 
long; and equal in bulk to fifteen of the labourers; the 
mouth of the latter is evidently calculated for gnawing 
and holding bodies, whereas that of the former, or ſol- 
diers, has its jaws ſhaped like two ſharp awls, a little 
Jagged, and as hard as a crab's claws, ſo that they are 
incapable of any thing but piercing or wounding: in in- 
ſects of the thitd order, which have arrived at their per- 
 feCt ſtate, the head, thorax, and abdomen, are wholly 
different from thoſe of the other orders, and they are 
_ furniſhed with four large browniſh tranſparent wings; 
their length is ſix or ſeven tenths of an inch, and 
each is equal in bulk to thirty labourers: they have 
now two eyes which are viſible, whereas if they had them 
before they are not diſtinguiſhable: Theſe inſects are 
gathered and eat by the inhabitants, and reckoned both 
delicious and nouriſhing food. The king and queen are 
lodged in apartments, which are cloſed up, ſo that a 
paſſage remains merely for the ingreſs and egrefs of the 
labourers and ſoldiers, but at whith neither of the royal 
pair can come out : and in the buſineſs of propagation 
the abdomen of the female extends to an enormous ſize, 
ſo that an old queen's will be fifteen hundred or two 


| thouſand times the bulk of the reſt of her body, and 


twenty or thirty thouſand times the bulk of a labourer, 
and by its periſtaltic motion, ate protruded eggs to the 
amount of ſixty in a minute, or eighty thouſand and 
more in twenty-four hours ; the eggs are removed by 
the attendants into the nurſeries, and after they are 
hatched, the young are provided with every thing ne- 
ceſſary till they are able to ſhift for themſelves. It is re- 
markable of all the different ſpecies of termites, that the 
working and fighting inſects never expoſe themſelves to 
the open air ; but either travel under ground, or within 
ſuch trees or ſubſtances as they deſtroy, or through pipes 
made of the ſame materials with their neſts. The fer- 
mites which build in trees, frequently conſtruQ their 
neſts within the roofs and other parts of houſes, to which 
they do conſiderable damage, unlefs ſoon extirpated ; 
and the Jarger ſpecies enter under the foundations of 
houſes, through the floors, or bore through the poſts of 
buildings, making lateral perforations and cavities as 
the proceed, They are equally deſtructive when they 
get into a trunk containing cloaths and other things, 
There is another ſpecies, called the marching termites, 
which is much larger, and ſeems to be leſs frequent 
than the other. For an account of thoſe, and many 
other curious particulars, we muſt refer to Philoſ. 'Trant. 
vol. Ixxi. par. i. art. 11. p. 139—192. | = 
TERMINALIA, in Antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the 
Romans, in honour of the god Terminus. | 
Varro is of opinion, that this feaſt took its name from its 
being at the term or end of the year: but Feſtus is of a 
different ſentiment, and derives it from the name of the 
deity in whoſe honour it was held. | 
In reality, the Terminalia, or ſeaſts of land-marks, were 
held in honour of Jupiter, conſidered in the capacity of 
conſervator of land-marks or bounds. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus tells us, that it was Numa Pompilius who firſt 
conſecrated land-marks to Jupiter; and adds, that the 
ſame prince appointed an anniverſary day, wherein the 
country-people, aſſembling together on the bounds of 
the lands, ſhould offer ſacrifices in honour of the tute- 


| 


lary gods thereof. ey 
1 The 


The Terminalia were held on the ſeventh, or, as Struvius 
will have it, on the tenth of the calends of March. No 
animal was to be ſacrificed herein, it being deemed un- 
lawful to ſtain the land-marks with blood: they only 
offered ſacrifices of the firſt fruits of the earth; and this 
in the open air, and on the ſpot where the land-marks 
were. 

TERMINALIA, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia mo- 
noecia claſs. Its characters are: that it has male and 
hermaphrodite flowers; the calyx of the male is divided 
into five ſegments; it has no corolla, and ten ſtamina ; 
the hermaphrodite has the flower of the male, a ſingle 


ſtyle; and the fruit is a boat-ſhaped drupe. There is 


one ſpecies. 5 
TERMINANDO et audiendo. See AUDIENDO. 
TERMINANS, puntum. See PUNCTUM. | 
TERMINATION, IERMINATIO, in Grammar, the end- 

ing of a word, or the laſt ſyllable thereof. 

They are the different terminations of one and the ſame 


word on different occaſions, that conſtitute the different | 


caſes, numbers, tenſes, moods, &c. 


TERMIN ATOR, in Aſironomy, a name ſometimes given | 


to the C1RCLE of illumination, from its property of ter- 
minating the boundaries of light and darkneſs, 
TERMINER, in Law. See OrER. 
TERMINI, in Architecture. See TERMS. | 
TERMINISTS, TERMINIS T, in Ecclgſiaſtical Hiſtory, a 
ſect or party among the Calviniſts, whoſe particutar te- 
nets are reducible to five points: | 25 
1», That there are ſeveral perſons, both in and out of 
the church, to whom God has fixed a certain term be- 
fore their death, after which he no longer wills their ſal- 
vation, how long ſoever they live afterwards. 2%, That 
God has fixed this fatal term of grace by a ſecret decree. 


3, That this term once elapſed, he makes them no far- | 


ther offer of repentance or ſalvation, but takes away 
from his word all the power it might have to convert 
them. 49, That Pharaoh, Saul, Judas, moſt of the 
Jews, and many of the Gentiles, were of this number. 
59, That God ſtill bears with ſeveral of this ſort of 
people, and even confers benefits on them after the term 


expired; but that he does not do it with any intention | 


they ſhould be converted. 
All the other Proteſtants, and 
rans, look on theſe articles with abhorrence, as repug- 


nant to the goodneſs of God, and deſtructive to all | 


_ Chriſtian virtue; and as contrary to Scripture, particu- 
larly the following texts, Ezek. xvii. 23, 30, 31, 32. 
xxxiii. 11. 1 Tim. iv. I, 36. 2 Pet. iii. 
30, 31. Mat. xi. 28. Iſa. Ixvi. 2. Heb. iii. 7, 13. Rom. 
li. 5, &c. Fe | ß dT Its: So'f | 

TERMINUS, regua, ſigniſies a bound or limit. 

TERMINUS à quo, in 

whence any motion commences; in contradiſtinction 


from the other extreme, which is called the zerminus ad 


quem. | | bee i 6 ob ee 
'The ſchoolmen call privation a terminus a quo, in ſpeak- 
ing of generation, which they conſider as a ſpecies of 
motion. 
TERMINUM, 
 TERMINUM, #nfra, quare ejecit. See QUARE. 
 TERMITES. See TERMEs. | TD N 
TERMOR, tenens ex ter mino, in Law, he that holds lands 
or tenements for a term of years, or life. 
TERN, brown, in Ornithology, or STERNA nigra of Lin- 
neus, is by ſome authors called the brown GULL. Mr. 
Ray deſcribes it as having the whole under-ſide white, 
the upper brown, the wings partly brown, partly aſh 
colour; the head black; and the tail not forked : but 
Mr. Pennant conjectures, that this bird is the young of 
the greater tern. See OTERNA, LY 
TERN, great, or ſea-ſwallow, ſlerna hirundo of Linnæus, 


has the bill and feet of a fine crimſon, the former tipt | 
with black, ſtraight, flender, and ſharp-pointed ; the | 
crown and hind-part of the head black ; the throat and | 


whole under-ſide of the body white; the upper part, 
and coverts of the r a pale grey; the tail conſiſt- 
ing of twelve feathers, tl 


two inches longer than the others, and cloſed in flying, 
ſo as to appear one ſlender feather. 

Theſe birds frequent the ſea-ſhores, banks of lakes and 
rivers; they ſeed on ſmall fiſh and water inſeQs, hover- 
ing over the water, and ſuddenly darting into it co catch 
their prey. They breed among ſmall tufts of ruſhes, and 
lay three or four eggs of a dull olive colour, ſpotted with 
black. All the birds of this genus are very clamorous. 
Pennant, By | „ ü 

'TERN, black. See SCARE=crow. ang | 

TERNA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs an IM E- 


9. Acts xvii. | 


Metaphyſics, denotes the place, from | 


| 


e outer edges of the three out- 
moſt grey, the reſt white, and the exterior on each fide | 


particularly the Luthe- | 


ad, qui præteriit. See AD TERMINUM. | 


| 


| TERRA Colonienſiss See COLOGNE earth. 


Tex folia, among 2 
TERNARY meaſure. See 
TERNARY mumber, in Antiquity, 


TERNATE, in Zoology, 
TERPENTARIA, in Botany, 


them was as a coſmetic, the ladies eſteeming it the nel 


TERRA cimolia, See CIMOLIII. 


TER 


EASURE, 
was eſteemed a f bel of 


perfection, and held in great venerati 
cient mythologiſts. Whos Virgil, on among the un. 


Numero Deus impare gaudet. | Ech. viii, 


Servius on this place remarks, that | 
aſcribed the 5 number to the kupreme Noten 
ing the beginning, middle, and the end of al! thi be 
All the heathen gods had a threefold power i Ms, 
them, as the tria virginis ora Diane, the thr a. 2 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident of Neptune bY 5 
headed dog of Pluto. Again, the Parcæ were & ** 
Furies three, Hercules was three nights in be b . 
Muſes were anciently three, the graces hits. 4. oy 
This 2 . uſed in moſt religicus 3 
nies, but eſpecially in luſtrations : * 
lib. xi. 3 " e Mg: Virgil, An, 
Ter circum accenſos, cincti fulgentibus armi; 
Decurrere rogos | | , 


ver. 75. 


* 


a ſpecies 
ae" a ſpec of BAT, See Vay. 
: a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the betonica aquatica, or pre: "in 
called water-betony. : e eee 
TERPSICHORE, in 
' nine Musks. 
TERRA, in Geography. 
Terra, in Chemiſtry. 
TERRA, in Natural Hiftory. 
TERRA alana, a name given to the yellowiſh white TRIpof! 
TERRA Adamica, a name given to the alkaline red MOULD, 

See ADAMIC earth. | +; 

TERRA Armenia. See Armenian Bore: 

TERRA de Baira, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by 
Tome to an earth of a white colour, found about Bair: 
near Palermo. | | = 58 
It is eſteemed a very great medicine in the cure of ma- 

lignant fevers, and in the ſtopping hemorrhages of all 
kinds. The powder of it is commonly ſold in Italy under 
the name of CLaRaMoNnT-powder; a name it obtained 

from a perſon who firſt found out its virtues, and com- 
municated them to the world in a treatiſe expreſly written 
on the ſubject. Boccone, Muſ. de Fiſic. 

TERRA cario/a, See Tripoli. | 85 

TERRA, Chia, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, an 

earth of the marle-kind, found in the iſland of Chio, and 

given internally as an aſtringent; but its chief uſe among 


Mythology, the name of one of the 


| See Earth. 


of all things for clearing the ſkin, and ſmoothing wrinkles. 
What title it has to theſe qualities, the world has not of 
late ages inquired into; but the ſubſtance is ſtill in being, 
and to be had in any quantities from the ſame place. 
And the deſcriptions Dioſcorides and Galen have left us 
ol it are fo accurate, that there is not the leaſt room to 
doubt but that the earth now found there was the very 
kind they uſed. It is a denſe compacted earth, yet ver 
ſoft and of a texture eaſily diſunited and broken by water. 
TERRA, Cilicia. See CiLicia. | „ 


TERRA, cimolia purpuraſcens. See 80 A P- Ib. 


TERRA damnata. See CAPUT mortuum. 
TERRA foliata tartari, foliated earth of tartar, 1s L_ 
improperly given to à neutral acetous ſalt, with bali 0 
fixed vegetable alkali; or to a combination of the acid 0 
vinegar, ſaturated with the alkali of tartar, or of other 
vegetable matters. This ſalt has alſo been called ei 
rated TARTAR, becauſe the alkali of tartar 1s united - 
an acid, which is in ſome reſpects ſimilar to the acid 0 
tartar, but is in others very different. 
The terra foliata is made by pouring upon 
alkaline ſalt of tartar, in a glaſs-cucurbit, 
quantity of good diſtilled vinegar, at differe oy 
ſaturate all alkali, or even a little more than 1 x 
ceſſary for that purpoſe, till the efferveſcene* en ne. 
ceaſes. This ſaturated liquor is to be — _ 1 
porated to dryneſs, with a gentle heat. : 2 
thus obtained, is to be diſſolved in | en has 
the ſolution again evaporated to pe! 55 by 2 appeat- 
a ſalt is obtained more or leſs white, ot 2 Fri i 
ance, and compoſed of ſmall ſcales or leaves, . | 
has been called fo/iata. When the ſalt 1918 1 bottle 
while it is hot, it muſt be ſhut up in à e 12 
becauſe it quickly becomes moiſt by expo « It of tart® 
When diſtilled vinegar is poured UP || 7, ur 
little or no efferveſcence is made at firlt, aſtic, or de: 
of the alkaline ſalt employed is generally cab! feet 


pl quantity of 
a ſufficient 
nt times, {0 


_TIGO, 


prived of its gas, which part unites with the 3 ' ably 
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Ala part of the alkali, and abſorbs any gas 
ably to down from the latter part; and, therefore, 
that is * "auſtic part of the alkali be nearly ſaturated, 
dl al 30 efferveſcence can happen. But when more 


lit . added, the efferveſcenee becomes ſo conſider- 


large qu 

oh 
port the efferve 0 

tions b 

of e Rensen agitating the liquor, 
os 4, efferveſcence. The taſte of the foliated earth 
_ ungent, a little cauſtic, and partaking at the 
day 192" the taſte of vinegar and that of fixed alkali. 
a 


| TER 


TERRA Zita, a name given ta the alkaline red Mou Dg 


called alſo Apamic earth, . 


TERRA petita, in Law. See SUMMONS. _ | 
TERRA, in our Ancient Law-books, occurs in the ſenſe of 
land, or ground, joined with divers additions, as, 


Terra Nermannorum, the lands of ſuch Norman noble- 
men as were forfeited to the crown, by the owners tak- 
ing part with the French king againſt Henry III. Terra 
fruſca, ſuch land as had not been lately ploughed. Terra 
g1illiflorata, land held by the tenure of paying a gilli- 
flower yeaily, Terra veſlita, land ſown with corn, and 
the crop ſtill remaining thereon. Terra teflamentalis, 
land held free from feudal ſervices, and deviſable by will. 
Terra culta, land that is tilled and manured, in contra- 


diſtinction to terra inculta. Terra affirmata, land let out 


It is ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and may be decompoſed 


to farm. Terra dominica, or indominica, demeſne land 
merely by the action of fire, and from it may be obtained 


of a manor, Terra hydata, was land ſubject to the pay- 
by diſtillation, a very penetrating and concentrated radi-| ment of HYDAGE. Terra lucrabilis, land that may be 


negar. It is little uſed except in medicine. Dict. gained from the ſea, or encloſed out of a waſte or com- 
cal vineg mon to particular uſes. Terra wainabilis, tillage-land. 
Fee of this kind are given in doſes of ten or | Terra warecta, fallow-land. Terra boſcalis, wood-land, 
| F grains as mild aperients, and to a dram or two &c. 5 3 2 
tre w tires and diurctics. Lewis. TERRA extendenda, is a writ directed to the eſcheator, &c. 
as P * thergenſis. See GOLTBERGENSIS ferra. ordering him to inquire and find out the true yearly value 
TERRA "nic. See JAPAN earth, and CA TSchv. of any land, &c. by the oath of twelve men, and certify 
TerRA foponica.. | the extent in chancery. 92 


NIAN earth. 

A Lemnia. See LEM 43 . "tk . 

oy a Lignicenſis. See LIGNICENSIS terra. | Terra firma, in Geography, is ſometimes uſed for a con- 
tinent, in contradiſtinCtion to iſlands. | 


vonica. See LIVONICA terra. 
5 222 See ML IA terra. Thus Afia, the Indies, and South America are uſually 
Txnra Melitenſis. See MELITENSIS ferra. diſtinguiſhed into terra firma's and iſlands. RY 
Terr nerita, in the Materia Medica, a name given by|TERRA a terra. Gallies and other veſſels are ſaid to go 
ſome authors to the curcuma, or TURMERIC-r00f. | terra a terra when they never go far from the coaſts. 
It is from a falſe pronunciation of this name zerr merit, | The phraſe is alſo applied, in the manege, to horſes that 
that the Engliſh turmeric has its origin- neither make curvets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on 
TERRA miſcella. See THRAUSTOMICTHES. the ground in a preſſed gallop, only making little leaps 
Terra Noccriana. See NOCERIANA. or riſings with the fore-feet. | | 
Teara Samia. See SAMIA terra. | 
TexRA Seleneuſiaca. See SELENE USIACA. 
| TzRRA figillata. See OIGILLATA. _ | 
Trara Vgillata magni ducis. See ETRUSCA terra. 2 
Terra fioillata fuſca, à bole of a beautiful brown colour, . 
found in Germany, England, and America. 
It is of a denſe texture, makes no fermentation with the | 
ſtrongeſt acids, and if thrown into water, it ſoon ſepa- | 
rates into a number of thin flakes. _ | | 
The German give it in fluxes and malignant fevers, be- 
ing an excellent aſtringent, and worthy to be introduced 
into our ſhops. _ EIA f . | 
g Trara Silefiaca, Silgſian earth, in the Materia Medica, a | 
6 fine aſtringent bole, called by ſome authors axungia| ſprings in the limbs of a horſe. 1 | 
; ls „ 8 55 When a horſe works terra a terra, he always ought, as 
: It is very heavy, of a firm compact texture, and in colour in the gallop, to lead with the legs that are within the 
- cola browniſh yellow. It breaks eaſily between the fingers, volte, his two fore-feet being in the air, and the mo- 
f and does not {tain the hands, is naturally of a ſmooth | ment they are coming down, his two hind feet following. 
0 ſurface, and is readily diffuſible in water, and melts | The action of the gallop is always one, two, three and 


freely into a butter-like ſubſtance in the mouth ; it leaves | four; the terra a terra is performed upon two lines and 
no grittineſs between the teeth, and does not ferment | in two times. | | 


with acid menſtrua. Theſe are the characters by which | To work a horſe terra a terra _ large circles, take 

it is known from all other earths of a like colour; it is | care to keep the body ſtraight, eady, and true in the 

found in the perpendicular fiſſures of rocks near the gold- | ſaddle, without leaning to one ſide or the other. Lean 

mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and is ſuppoſed to be | upon the outward ſtirrup, and keep the outward leg 

impregnated with the ſulphur cf that metal. it is, how-| nearer the fide of the horſe than the other leg, taking 

ever that be, a good aſtringent, and better than moſt of | care to do it ſo as not to be perceived. If you go to the 
the boles in uſe. Hill. | | a 


III, right, keep your bridle-hand a little on the outſide of the 
* terra Sile/zaca is alſo called terra ſigillata Strigoni-| |} 


The GALLoP is the foundation of the terra a terra, ſor 
in theſe two motions the principle of the action is the 
ſame, ſince the terra a terra is only a ſhortened gallop | 
with the croupe in, and the haunches following in a cloſe 
and quick time. And as the MEZ AIR is higher than the 
action of terra à terra, land lower than that of cur- 
VETS, it may be concluded that the terra @ terra is the 
foundation of the mezair, as well as of curvets. 

In the terra a terra the horſe ſhould be more together 
than in the gallop, that he may mark his time and ca- 
dence more diſtinctly; although in a true terra a terra 
there are no times to be marked, for it is rather a glid- 
ing of the haunches, which comes from the natural 
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horſe's neck, turning your little finger up without turn- 
ing your nails at the ſame time; although, if need 
be, you muſt turn them, in order to make the inner 
rein work, which paſſes over the little finger. Keep 
your arms and elbows to your hips; by this means you 
will aſſure and confine your hand, which ought to ac- 
company, and, as it were, run along the line of the 


| $, | 
g Tx A nopica. See S1NOPICA terra. 
Terra folis, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
- German naturaliſts to a kind of black ſpungy earth, ſome- | 
15 what approaching to the nature of that Engliſh black 
n earth, which we call tell :w, but containing gold. It is | | 
4 dot properly an ore of gold, but is an earth into which | circle with the horſe. Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, 
| ſome {mall particles of gold have been waſhed from ſome | vol. ii. cap. 17. | 3 „ g 
F other Place, and there detained. A good microſcope | The term is alſo applied by the French to dancers, who 
i Will di cover theſe partieles in the richer pieces of the] cut no capers, nor ſcarce quit the ground. 155 - 
3 earth, and they are bright and pure, though very ſmall: | And hence, it is alſo figuratively applied to authors, 
. the earth is found in fiſſures of the other ſtrata, not in | whoſe ſtyle and direction is low and creeping. . 
1 un beds or ſtrata of itſelf; Tt is not to be had in any] TERRE ager, aratrum, aratura, denariatus, legem amit= 
1 great quantity, nor does it contain any large portion of | tere, lex, librata, obolata, quadrantata, quadrugata, 
il 6. 1. eee e eee eee trinoda, and uncia. See the ſeveral article. | 
ene Striponienfis. - See STRIGONIENSIS terra. TaxR filius, fon of the earth, a ſtudent in the univerſity 
| of Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts to make 


ERRA Turcicas See T 1c 
981 Zurcica. See Tu Reic terra. l b | 
SERRA wig jeſting and fatyrical ſpeeches againſt the members 


da diene aurea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
. .medicinMf earth; mentioned by Boccone, 


Iz | I | thereof, and to tax them with any growing corrup- 
ud % found at a place called Sancto Paolo, in the ſtate of | tions, &c. „ 5 
e Alena; and is thence ſent to Venice, and many other TAAR E olcum. Sec OL L the Earth. 
N places, where it is eſteemed a very famous medicine. TERRE! ENBIN. See TERENJAaBIN. 
1 | 1 uſe is in hæmorrhages of all kinds; but it is] | TERRACE, or TxRR4ASs, a walk or bank of earth, raiſ- 


a Is de Fiſic. 10 
ran viridis. See TERRE verte. 
Ir ne anbei. See. UMBE X. 
| Ol. IV. No. 302. 


it 1 giren with ſucceſs. in malignant fevers. Boccone, ed K a garden or court, to a full elevation for a pro- 
* 881 Ys VEE. DO 70.3 1 CT. a | x | 

These elevations are ſo neceſſary in gardens, that thoſe 

| ' gardens 285 are flat, and have them not, are deficient 

e ; ; and 


and when they are properly ſituated, their aſcent not 
too ſteep, and are well made, are great ornaments. | 
There are ſeveral kinds of terrace-walks, as 1. The great 
terrace, which generally lies next the houſe: 2. The fide, 
or middle terrace, which is commonly raiſed above the 


parterre, lawn, &c. 3. Thoſe terraces which encompaſs 
a garden. 


As to the breadth of ſide terraces, this is uſually decided | 


by its correſportderice with ſome pavilion, little jettee, 
or building ; but moſt of all by the quantity of materials 
to ſpare for this purpoſe. 

The fide terrace of a garden, ought not to be leſs than 
twenty fect, and ſeldom wider than forty feet. 

The height of terraces is greatly ſubject to fancy, but 
five or fix feet are a height ſeldom exceeded; but in a ſmall 
garden, and a narrow terrace walk, three feet. For a 


terrace Eighteen feet wide, three feet and a half are ſuf- 


ficient ; and four feet for a terrace twenty feet wide. But 
when the garden is proportionably large, and the terrace 
thirty or forty feet wide, then it muſt be at leaſt five or 
ſix feet high. | | 
The nobleſt terrace is very deficient without ſhade, ſor 


which elm-trees are very proper. Miller's Gard. Dict. 


TERRACE, counter, is a terrace raiſed over another t 
two grounds, or raiſe a parterre. 
TERRACE is alfo applied to the roofs o 


0 join 


f houſes that are flat, 


and whereon one may walk; as alfo to balconies that 


roject. | 


The terrace is properly the covering of a building which | 
is in platform; as that of the periſtyle of the Louvre, | 


or that of the obſervatory, paved with flint and mortar. 


All the buildings of the oriental nations are covered with | 


terraces, to take the freſh air on, and even to lie on. 
See PAVEMENT of Terrace. . 5 


Terrace, or TExRas, uſed for mortar. See Tan- 


nen. 5 c | 

TERRAGE, or Terracrum, anciently fignified a ſer- 
vice, in which a tenant or vaſſal was bound to his lord, 
to plough and reap the ground for him. 


Others will have it to have been money paid for digging, 


or breaking the ground in fairs and markets. 


Quieti. ſint de thelonis, pavagin, paſſagio, laſtagio, tallagio, | 


earvagio, priſagio, & terragio. | | 
TERRAIGNOL, in the A7axnege, a horſe that cleaves to 


the ground, that cannot be made light upon the hand, | 


that cannot be put upon his haunches, that raiſes his 
fore- quarters with difficulty, that is charged with 
ſhoulders, and, in general, one whoſe motions. are all 
ſhort, and too near the ground. T7 „ 
TERRAIN, in the Manege, is the manege ground, upon 
which the horſe makes his piſte, or tread. 
 TERRAQUEOUS, compounded of terra and aqua, earth 
and <voarer,, an epithet given to our globe or earth, con- 
fidered as conſiſting of land and water, which together 
conſtitute one maſs. _ e | 
Some philoſophers, particularly Dr. Burnet, tax the 
frame and faſhion of the terraqueous globe as rude, unart- 
_ ful, and diſorderly, and conclude it highly abſurd to ſup- 


poſe it came thus out of the hands of the Creator; and, 


therefore, have re 
thus. 5 ; e | 
But others can perceive much art and conveniency, even 
in this apparent diſorder: Dr. Derham particularly ob- 


courſe to the deluge for making it 


ſerves, that the diſtribution of land and water is admirable; | 


the one being laid over the other ſo ſkilfully through all 
the world, that there is a juſt equipoiſe or balance of the 


whole globe. Thus the northern ocean balances the 


ſouthern, and the American continent is a counterpoife 
to the European, African, and Aſiatic. 


And what ſome may object, that the waters occupy too 


great a part of the globe, which they imagine would be of 
more uſe if it were dry land, he obviates, by thewing 
that this would deprive the world of a due quantity of 
vapours and rain ; for if the cavities which contain the 
ſca and other waters were deeper, though the quantity of 
water were the ſame, and only the ſurkace leſs and nar- 
rower, the evaporations would be ſo much the leſs, in- 
_ aſmvoh as they are made from the 
quently are in proportion to it. 
TERRAR. Sce Tt: kRIER, 0 
'TFRRAS. See TARRACE and PAVEMENT. 
Trx Ras, marble. See MARBLE. | TO, 
TERRE-vLEIx, in For tification, the 05. platform, or ho- 
rizontal ſurface of the RAM y⁵ ART, whereon the cannon 
arc placed, and the defenders perform their office. 
It is thus called as lying level, having only a little ſlope 
outwardly to bear the recoil of the cannon. 
It is terminated b 
champaign ; and by the inner talus on that ſide towards 
the place. Its breadth is from 4 to 30 feet. 
\ FERRE-TENANT, is he who hath the actual poſſeſſion of 


ſurface, and conſe- 


|Ternis & catallis tentis ultra 


the parapet on that fide towards the| 


TER 


the land, otherwiſe called the occupant, 
and Occur ANT. ; | 
Thus a lord of a manor havin 
out his frechold to another to 


See Ten lur 


g a freeholder, who lette, 


be occupied; thi ; 
who has the actual poſſeſſion is led d. ru va 
nant. 5 | | ane 
TERRE verte, in the Colour -trade, the na | 
earth much uſed by painters, both lingly en 
ing green, and in mixture with other — K 
The name is French, and ſignifies green carth, c 
It is an indurated clay, of a deep bluiſh. reen col 
and is found in the earth, not in continued ſtrata whe 
, 


as moſt of the other earths are, but in lars 
different ſizes, imbedded in other ſtrata Ny 12 
regularly in the cutting, and the earth is general bro 1 ſ 
out of the pit in lumps of different ſizes, 1 is Ye | 
fine, regular, and even ſtructure, and very hard, 111 Fr 4. 
an even and gloſſy ſurface, very ſmooth to the wach 4 
and in ſome degree reſembling the morochthys. 0. j 
French chalk, but adhering firmly to the tongue, Ens J 
not ſtain the hands in touching it; but being drawn alon 9 
a rough ſurface, it leaves an even white line 12 5 
greemiſh caſt. Es ſ 
It does not ferment with acids, and it burns to 2 duſy 0 
Bong 8 mp h 
t is dug in the iſland of Cyprus, and in many parts c Pp 
France and Italy. That fron the i Cv 0 
rona has been uſed to be eſteemed the deſt in the world: - 
but of late there has been ſome dug in France that equals 1 
it. There is alſo an earth dug on Mendip Hills, in the - 
ſinking for coal, which, though wholly unobſerved, is 5 
nearly, if not wholly, of equal value. | ſp 
When ſcraped, and the finer parts ſeparated, it is ready 90 
to be made up with oil for the uſe of the painters, and wn 
makes the molt true and laſting green of any ſimple body 5 
they uſe. Hill and Da Coſta. See BrrG-gruen and a 
VERDITER. e „„ * 
TERRELLA, wwpoyn, little earth, is a magnet turned of 4 
ju ſt ſpherical figure, and placed fo as that its poles, b 
| ee & c. do exactly correſpond with thoſe cf the 10 
world. | Ca: | 
It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repre- 1 
tation of the great magnetic globe we inhabit, 
Such a tcrrella, if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meri- TIR 
dian like a globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turned c 
round like the earth in twenty-four hours by the magne- a 
tic particles pervading it; but experience has nen this | R 
ö on : 1 
TERRESTRIAL 8&irds. Sce Bin ps. Ti 
TERRESTRIAL globe. See GLOBE, * 
| TERRESTRIAL line. See LINE Terreſtrial. * 
TERRESTRIAL paradiſe. See PARADISE. 1 
TaeRRESTRIAI. roads. See Rob. s 3 chi 
TERRIER, or TER RAR, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a col. at 
lection of acknowledgments of the vaffals or tenants of an 
a lordſhip, containing the rents, ſervices, &c. they cue the 
their lord, and ſerving as a title or claim for demanding IE 
and executing the payment thereof "Th 
At preſent, by terrier we mean no more than 2 book or 1 
roll, wherein the ſeveral lands, either of a private pete kin 
ſon, or of a town, college, church, &c. are deſcribed. FE 
The terrier ſhould contain the number of acres, and de Jed 
lite, boundaries, tenants names, &c. of each piece ot the 
arcel. See DouB-doye .. 2. the 
1 alſo denotes che lodge or hole which on ten 
badgers, rabbits, Ke. dig themſelves under gude ge f. 
wherein they ſave themſelves from the purſue @ tha 


hunters. Hence, 
Trrkiek, terrarius, 
to hunt thoſe animals, 2 
the ground, and by that means attiig 
either tearing them with his teeth, 
. by —— out of tbeir W 0 2 f 
TERRILIFICATIO, 'a word ufcd by ſome ret on, 
to expreſs the coalition of the earth) particles of 8 
bodies after fermentation, or during the ume Um, a wt 
TERRIS bonis & catallis, rebabendis poſt pu Ache fot- 
for a perſon to recover his lands, Trim if of a felonys 
merly ſeized, after having cleace himſel ef delivered 
upon ſuſpicion whereof' he was convict, aud de 
to his ordinary to be purged | 


is alſo uſed for a kind of little bound 
which, like a ferret, creep? ut 
: hts and bites them: 
or elſe haling tbem 
nd HouND- 

hemical writers 


debitum leva 
g ta de 


dicial for the reſtoring lands or goods 
is diſtrained beyond the quantity of t 

STRESS, | ; "victed by 
TanRISs liberandis, a writ lying for a my _ the log 
taint, to bring the record and proce 5 1 geliver bin 
and take a fine for his impriſonment, 7. of the ip 


ate. 


lands and tenements again, an releaſe hi 


and waſte. | 
It is alſo a writ for the 


ir Alter 
delivery of lands to the on 


— — — . — — 


111 


and relief performed; or upon ſecurity taken 
ny ſhall 7 form them. | 5 
that OR diftritt, the extent or compaſs of land 
ET 'he bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction of 
with city, or other diviſion. See DisTRICT, . 
any ſtates im, that the church bas no territory, i. e. it 
aſe Temporal juriſdiftion z and therefore an eccle- 
121 judge cannot arreſt any body, not even a prieſt. 
422 in this ſenſe that Cujas ſays, the church has 
„er, but no territory. 


RROR. The effect of terror, or of ſudden frights, in 
| ; eat. | 
Mes Bb erord, that people who are moſt afraid 
g 1 ague in times of contagion, catch the infection 
of yd v7 that thoſe who are moſt terrified and diſ- 
err ned at firſt in the diſeaſe, generally die of it. It 
CE 10 ed uncertain, whether this be attributed to the ter- 
23 8 whether the terror itſelf, as a conſequence of de- 
e of ſpirits, be not merely a ſymptom of the diſ- 


"ſe, Kerkring, Spicileg. Anat. 


frights, in acute diſeaſes, have evidently killed | 
N agitation into which they have thrown the | 


its. already too much diſordered. We have alto accounts 
1 ablolutely killed by terrors, when in perfect 
health at the time of receiving the thock from them : 
eople ordered to be executed, but with private orders 
for a reprieve, have expired at the block without a 
Ne al effects of terror are à contraction of the 
fnall veſels, and a repulſion of the blood in the large 


ſpiration, the general oppreſſion, trembling, and an- 
2 of the heart and lungs ov ercharged with blood, &c. 
When a perſon is affected with terror, the principal endea- 


to promote perſpiration, and to allay the agitation of the 
patient, For theſe purpoſes he may drink a littie warm 
liquor, as chamomite tea, &c. the feet and legs may be 


mile tea repeated every ſix or eight minutes, and when 


ſeep may be promoted by a gentle opiate. 


wiping or rubbing a thing. See ABRASION» 


metaphorical ſenſe, to expreſs the extremity of a diſeaſe. 
TERTIAN, TerTIANA, a fever or ague intermitting 
every day, ſo that there are two fits in three days. 


ſpurious and ſub-continual. | | | 
In the ſpurious tertian the cold fits are ſhorter, and the 
chillineſs leſs intenſe, and the heat ſcarce ever goes off 


and with violent laſſitudes and pains in the limbs after 
the fits; a vertiginous diſorder in the head, reſtleſſneſs 
in ded, and a want of appetite. 1 or 

The imple tertian is alfo carefully to be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe acure fevers, principally of the epidemic 


jeck to crudities in the prime viz. Theſe laſt, beſide 
the appearance of the ſimple tertian, always carry with 
them the certain marks of malignity, and often are at- 


that reſemble the ſimple tcrtian, is extremely neceſſary, 
as the treatment of them, in the way of the ſimple fer- 
van, muſt be attended with very bad conſequences. 

The Ang 0 the ſimple tertian are theſe: it uſually ſeizes 
People m the morning, frequently about 11 o'clock, and 


8 coldneſs, with which the patient trembles violently : 
 iS1s firſt feit in the region of the loins, and thence 
Mopagates itſelf up the back, and ſo to every part of the 
Y this is ſucceeded by a nauſea, and a ſtraitneſs of 
* Precordia ; and when the fertian is legitimate and 
5 ich h this nauſea proceeds to abſolute vomiting, by 
ran " is uſually voided a thick.viſcous and mucous 
ry 1 lometimes a bilious ſaburra; and, in the 
r 2 ſome of the food of the day before, in- 
Jom dg mnetimes there are only violent reachings to 
1 b without any thing coming up; and in ſome a 
| rrhœa co - 
| nog nabe have continued an hour or two, the cold- 
* d ; and there ſucceds an univerſal languor and 
e nue on Joints; and this is the more violent, as 
by a — as been the leſs ſo. This languor is followed 
ent heat, which ſometimes comes on at once, 


| "meUmey lowly and gradually, and is attended 


. 


wur ſhould be to reſtore the ci rewation to its due order, 


put into warm water, the legs rubbed, and the chamo- 


the ſkin is warm, and there is a tendency to perſpiration, 


' TERTHRON, a word properly ſignifying the extreme part | 
of the ſail-yard in ſhipping. Hippocrates uſes it in a 


at all; beſide this, it is uſually attended with a cough, 


kind, which frequently affect the appearance of it, when 
they happen in the ſpring-ſcaſon, and the patient is ſub- | 


tended with petechial ſpots on the fourth day or later. 
he juſt diſtinguiſhing of all theſe appearances, in diſeaſes | 


and internal ones, hence proceed the ſuppreſſion of per- 


TERSION, Tx s10, formed of zero, I wear, the act of | 


The medical writers diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe. into the | 
ſingle and double; beſides theſe, into the legitimate and 


 diten earlier, and begins with a very remarkable horror | 


mes on in the place of the vomiting. When | 


TER 


with pains in the head, and a violent thirſt, and bitter 
taſte in the mouth. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 364. 
As ſoon as the violence of the heat abates a little, a ſweat 


pear at all in the firſt paroxyſms. The more ſtill and 
quiet the perſon is, the more quickly the heat goes off, 
and the ſweating comes on. The whole fit rarely con- 
tinues leſs time than ſix hours; uſually it holds eight, 
and ſometimes eleven hours; but when it continues lon- 
ger than this, it may be ſuſpected to be of the ſpu- 


fit returns in the ſame manner as at firſt every other day, 
or, as the medical writers term it, every third, includ- 
ing the days of both paroxyſms; and uſually, while un- 
_ diſturbed, returns on the patient at the very ſame hour. 
The double tertuin. The figns of this are, that the fits 
return every day; but then the ſucceeding paroxyſms do 
not anſwer to one another, but the alternate ones; thus 
the third fit anſwers to the firſt, the fourth to the ſecond, 
and ſo on. It is by this that this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed 
from the quotidian, which has its fits every day. coming 
on at the ſame hour; while, in the double fertian, if the 
firſt fit comes on in the morning, the ſecond comes in the 
afternoon ; then the third comes on in the morning as 


the firſt, the fourth in the afternoon as the ſecond, and 


ſo on. 
every other day. 
ing on at all, but will begin one day in the morning, 


the afternoon, and ſo on. 


more frequently ſubject to this diſeaſe than older, and 


people fall ſo eaſily into it as thoſe men who are apt to 
their inclination to vomit. | 
dithcult of digeſtion, and eſpecially when this is done 
ſeas, violent commotions of anger, or the other paſſions, 
geſtion is impeded, and the driving back any cutaneous 


humour. | . 
Prog neſtics and method of cure. It is commonly obſerved, 


ple ate uſually much better after they are cured of them, 


oſten goes off of itſelf, without the affiſtance of medi- 


and this the more certainly, as the patient is younger, of 


uſe of wine, or other ſtrong liquors. 


gents. 


As uk. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 366. 


preſs a kind of compound fever, which has paroxyſms 
ſomething like thoſe of the tertian, but in which the heat 
never goes wholly off, but is often ſo extreme, as to 
continue in great violence from one fit to the time of an- 
other, | . 


are all compoſed of the intermittents of the ſeveral pe- 


e continual quartan. | 
The firſt of theſe is the ſame with the catarrha! FrveR 


QUARTAN. > oy 
Signs of it. The paroxyſms are begun in the ſame man- 
ner as in the ſimple tertian, that is, by a ſhaking cold - 
' neſs; and this is ſucceeded by a heat which is at, firſt 
very violent, but afterwards grows more and more lan- 


degree, to the acceſs of the next paroxyſm. In this dil. 
pes the appetite is loſt, and the Srengh fails very ſenG. 


| | | bly, 


comes on; but this is not great, and often does not ap- 


rious kind, and to degenerate into a continual one. The 


Double tertian, is alſo that fever which returns twice 


—— — 
———— - 
— 


The anomalous tertian obſerves no regular time of com- 
another in the evening, a third at noon, and a fourth in 
Perſons ſubjet to TER TIanNs. Young people are much 


men oſtener than women. People of an active liſe are 
more ſubject to it than thoſe of a ſedentary one: but no 


be ſick after dinner, and make a cuſtom of ſuppreſſing 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are the cating immoderately of foods a 
againſt the ſtomach, or while that is affſicted with nau- 


immediately after a ſull meal; and to theſe is to be add- 
ed, a coldneſs of the abdomen after meals, by which di- 


that tertiaus, when not improperly treated, are rather 
conducive to health than injurious to it; and that peo- 


than before they were attacked by them. If thoſe who _ 
have a fertian uſe a moderate diet and good regimen, it 


eines; but when il-treated, as by giving violent ſweat- 
ing medicines in the time of the hot fit, the patients are 
greatly weakened, and ſometimes very dangerous inflam- 
mations of the viſcera, and acute fevers are brought on; 
a more plethoric habit, and uſed to a high diet, and the 
The more the gentle ſweat, which ſucceeds the hot fit, 
is encouraged, the weaker the fits become at every period, 
and the Miele finally goes off much more ſafely by this 
means, than when violently thrown off at once by aſtrin- 


The double tertian requires the ſame method of cure with 
the ſimple one; for which ſee [nterm:tting FEVER and 


Continual TERT1AN, in Medical Mriters, a term uſed to ex- 


There are three ſpecies of theſe compound fevers ; they 


riods, and of an acute ſever: the firſt is the continual. 
8 the ſecond the continunl tertian, and the third 


of the benign kind. The ſecond here treated of, is what 
was called by the ancients, the extended tertian. See 


guid, yet never goes wholly off, but continues, in ſome 
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bly, the fleep is troubled and unſound, and there is 2 
continual head-ach; there is a quick pulſe at all the 
times of the fever, and a dryneſs in the mouth and 
tongue, with great chirſt. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 


1 
Perſons ſubjc# to it: This fever is very often the conſe- 
quence of a common ſimple tertian, when injudiciouſly 


P 


it has been treated with large doſes of abſorbents under that 


Method of cure. Before the coming on of every fit, the pa- 


mons, nitre, and tartarum vitriolatum, each in equal 


During the whole courſe of the diſeaſe the bowels muſt | 
de kept open by all means: but they muſt not be ſtimu. | 
| lated; and as the force of the diſtemper wears off, more 


_ diſeaſe; and after the cure of it by the means above pre- 


medicines, and muſt harden himſelf to the air by de- 


TERTIAN, is alſo an old meaſure, containing eighty-four 


R. III. cap. 13. 2 H. VI. cap. 11. | 
TERTIANARIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the ſcutellaria, or hooded willow-herb, J. Bau- 
haun, vol iii. p. 435. | 5 ba; 
TERTIARY canons. See Canons. Es 
TERTIAS, a word uſed very eg in the writings of 
ad; but it is capable of 

a double ſigniſication. Ad tertias is often uſed to expreſs | 
how far the liquor is to be boiled away in medicinal de- 
coctions; yet it may in this caſe Genity either the boiling 
to two thirds, or to one third part, of the whole. The 
more uſual ſenſe, however, is to boil away one third part 
of the original liquor, and in the ſame manner to fill a 
veſſel adtertias, does not ſignify to fill a veſſel one third 


_ TERTIATE, in Gunnery. To tertiate a great gun, is to 
examine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, | 


— This is uſually done with a pair of calliper compaſſes. 
The term is alſo applied to any piece of ordnance for 
finding whether it has its due thickneſs at the vent, trun- 
nions, and neck ; if the trunnions and neck are in their 


_ TERTIUM a, a third ſalt, a term uſed in Chemiſtry to 
expreſs a ſalt reſulting from the mixture of an acid and 
an alkalj, which pa takes ſo of the nature of both, as to 


IERTIUS adducens, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 
lius to one of the four muſcles called the gquatuor recti 
gguli by authors. e | 
1 his is the muſcle called the adduclor by Molinett ; and | | „ 1ewvate or wan 
| 944% 444423 + 4.:. Thedeign of the latter was to cultivate | nd thei 
TEeRT1VS Hoidis muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by "y 


* 


rognoſtics in it. When this diſeaſe is of the epidemic 


TERTII inter nodii pollicis exten ſa 


T E R 


treated, eſpecially when it has been ſuppreſſed by giving 
hot medicines juſt before the coming on of the fit, or 
when the patient has been cooled in the time of the 
ſweat, or has been blooded during the time of the diſ- 
eaſe; it ſometimes alſo attacks perſons who have had 
violent cutaneous humours, as the itch, &c. ſtruck in 3 
and ſometimes the air alone gives it, as being full of fer- 
mentative particles. | 


kind, and ariſes from faults in the air, it is always at- 


tended with greater danger, and has worſe ſymptoms | 
than when proceeding from other cauſes ; in this caſe it 
is ſometimes attended with purple ſpots on the breaſt and 


other parts, When treated cautiouſly, and with a gen- 
tle regimen, it often changes to a common intermitting 
fertian, and is then eaſily cured ; but even from this le ſs 
dangerous ſtate it ſometimes changes into a hectie, when 


form; and finally, when it is treated with the common 
hot medicines and regimen, it too often degenerates into 
a violent and dangerous acute, and uſually inflammatory 
fever. | EN 8 

tient ſhould take a ſcruple of powder, prepared of dia- 
phoretic antimony, oyſter-ſhells ſated with juice of le- 


quantities, and while the heat continues violent, he muſt 
drink plentifully of warm and weak liquors; and when 
this violent heat is gone off, he mult be kept in a gentle 
ſweat by the milder alexipharmics, till the return of the 
6 Ro ö 5 

In caſes where the heat is very violent, and the tempera- 
ment of the body is hot and plethoric, the acids, ſuch as 
lemon-juice, and the like, are of very ſingular ſervice. 


powerfully laxative medicines are to be given, and at 
ſuch times that their effect may not be over at the time 
of the acceſs of the paroxyſm.  _ 
The bark can properly have no place in the cure of this 
ſcribed, the patient muſt continue the uſe of ſome of the 


grees, for fear of a relapſe. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 


gallons, ſo called becauſe it is the third part of a tun. 1 


phyſicians, with the addition o 


part full, but two thirds, leaving-only one empty. 


* 


whereby to judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and 


whether it be ſufficiently fortified or not. 


due order, and the chaſe — o5 . ©" 
TERTIO adjacente, propoſitio de. See PROPOSITION. 


be itſelf neither acid nor alkali, but neutral. 


by ſome others the bibitorius.” * 


1. See EXTENSOR. 


—— — 


TESSARACONTERIS, in the Naval Arcbitilure of th 


ancients, a word uſed to expreſs a fort of GALLEY, i 


TESSARACOS'TON, rmcggapazoroy, in Antiquity, a ſo 


Archæol. Græc. tom. i. p. 432. and tom. ii. p. 333. 
TESSELA, a word uſed in Pharmacy, to exprels lozenge 
cut into regular figures. e 
TESSELARII, among the Romans, artificers of cheque! 
TESSELATED pavement, pavimentum TeSSELATUN 


ſmall ſquare marbles, bricks, or tiles, called 4% 


TESSARA- cos rA, in our Ancient Moiters. See Qua 
..DRAGESIMA.:- 5 
TESSER A, in Roman Antiquity, denoted in its prin 


lation they bore to ſome other thing o 


—— — — — — 


TER 


Fabricius aud others to the muſcl generally k. 

* the name of /tylohyoideus. Y ! tam 
ERTIUS oculum movens, in Anatomy, a "Tb 
ſalius to one of the muſcles called by Alber de 

tuor recti of the eye; this is the ſam 5 the 

that author, the attollens oculi, the ſupe 

TERTIus palpebrarum, in Anatomy, 

authors to the muſcle, called by Albinus and or, 

liquus ſuperior oculi. 

TerTIUs ſcalenus. See ScalENus. 

TeRT1vSs thoracis, in Anatomy, a nam 

the earher writers to a muſcle now cal 

. 4 | ; 

TER 108, in Antiquity, a ver | 2 

among the Romans. ith y fmall bras ci me 

' The inconvenience of ſuch very ſmall 
found, the teruncius became Aifaſed, b 

retained in reckoning, and thus it be 

account. | 1 

The teruncius at firſt was a quarter of the , 

hence, as 8 as WI twelve ounces, t 
contained three, whence the name, which ig F 
the Latin, tres unciæ. fich is forme 
Teruncius was alſo uſed for the quarter of the 
ſo that when the denarius was at ten aſes 
was worth two and a half; and when the 
riſen to ſixteen, the teruncins was worth four, See Ne, 
 NARIVUS. 

TERZETTO, in the 1talian Mric, alittle tune or tir n 
three parts. See TRIO. | 

TERZO, in the Italian Mufic, ſometimes ſignifies a com- 

poſition conſiſting of three parts, or deſigned for three 

voices or inſtruments. ' 

It is alſo uſed for a third part of any thing, as un ty 

di battuta, a third part of the bar. See TRIO. 

TERZOLA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 

have called the eupatorium cannabinum, or water-henp- 

Agrimon . . 3 

TESSARACONTA, reooapanorra, among the Athenian 

were forty men who went their circuits round the ſere- 

ral boroughs, and had cognizance of all controverſies 


MP os. lg. 
e with the fir of 
rbus of Others, 
J fone 
ers, 4h. 


a name given b 


e given by man 
led Xl 


pieces being oon 
ut its name js fl 
came a money of 


3, Of libra, 
he teruncus 


denarivg, 
the ter unc 
denarius wa 


about money, if not above ten drachms; as alſo of ac 
tions of aſſault and battery. Potter, Archæol. Ge 
tom. i. p. 122. | 


which there were no leſs than forty tiers of rowers ous 
above another. See ENNERIS and PoLYCROTS. 
lemnity kept by women on the fortieth day after child 


birth, when they went to the temple, and paid ſome 
grateful acknowledgments ſor their ſafe delivery, Fot 


ed or MOSAIC work. 
a rich pavement of MosaiC work, made of curiou 
from the form of dies. | 


Teſſelated pavements were much uſed in the tents 0! the 
Roman generals. : 


% . u.. ß ]¼¼ f] TT IO ] . * ˙ OP” NT. 


ſenſe a cube or dye; ſo called from the Greek word 7:0 


bein. its numbe 
| Tapay or rect, four ; reſpect being had to its numbe 


of ſides, diſtin& from the two horizontal planes, * 
and below. And it was thus diſtinguiſhed from 1 
lus, which being round at each end, contained oy 
planes or faces on which it could ſtand; and iy fiel 
when thrown, had no more than two fide ſaces in 


. > . ; ; b (] 
- Hence. ludere talis et ludere teſſeris are ſpoken of by 
man writers as two different games» 


Ihe ſyllable TE 
occurs often in Roman in{criptions- 
The word teſſera was applied to many 


ſo much from a ſimilitude in the figur 


other things, ne 
e, As from the 10 
f which they ve 


f t tl 
the ſign or token; as the points on the upper plane o 


dye denoted the good or ill ſuccels of the calt. * 


The teſſera hoſpitalis was either public d. ting gy 

the former, we find among the infcripto | 
Gruter, inſtances of two municipal tow! 
themſclves under the patronage o 
and the reciprocal engagement dense ew 
on two copper- plates in the form x A dae 1 
with a pediment at the top, 18 called in botn 
talis. 


- * 


laſting friendſhip between private perſons 2 


- 


T ES 


ind gave a mutual claim to the contracting par- 
tn g their deſcendants, of a reception and kind 
ties, rr at each other's houſes, as occaſion offered. 
0 end thoſe teſſeræ were ſo contrived, as beſt to 
For w 7 5 memory of that tranſaction to poſterity. And 
were 4 of doing this was by dividing one of them 
one 2 into two equal parts, upon each of which one 
lengt 855 wrote his name, and interchanged it with 
| rt From this cuſtom came the prevailing expreſ- 
; 


milies; 


fon te ſeram hoſpitalem confringere, applied to perſons who 
violated their engagements. 5 a 
The teſeræ frumentartæ Were mall tallies given by the 
«jors to the populace at Rome, entitling them to the 
56. tion of a quantity of corn from the public at ſtated 
en The perſon who had the inſpection of theſe 
1 l teſſerarius. They were made of wood and of | 


"op was another kind of teſſera which intitled perſons 


to a ſight of the public games and other diverſions, uſually 
made in the form of an oblong ſquare. | 

The teſcra militaris was a ſignal given by the general, or 
chief commander of an army, as a direction to the ſol- 
ders for executing any duty or ſervice required of 
them. | 8 5 88 
This, upon urgent occaſions, was only vocal; but, in 
ordinary caſes, it was written on a tablet, commonly 
made of wood. Beſide theſe civil and military He, 
there are others which related to religious affairs, and 
may be called ſacred. Phil. Tranf. vol. xlv. art. 12. 


TEST, in Metallurgy, is a veſſel of the nature of a cop- 


281, uſed for large quantities of metals at once, and 
formed of the fame materials. Se. jo 
The coppels, or ſmall veſſels, ſerve for operations of this 
kind, when ſmall quantities o»ly are concerned; but 


when larger are worked on, vefleis of a larger ſize and 
coarſer texture are employed, which are dillinguithed | 


by the name of %s. 


Theſe are uſually a foot and half broad, and are made trial you will be certain whether or not the maſs is capa- 


ble of making veſſels that will reſiſt both the fre and the 


of wood-aſhes, not prepared with ſo much care as for 
coppel-making, and mixed with finely powdered brick- 
duit ; theſe are made into the proper ſhape, either by 
means of a ſhallow vefſel, made of crucible earth, or 


calt iron, of proper dimenſions, or only an iron ring,, 
or hoop, with three bars arched downwards acroſs the 
bottom, about two inches deep, and of different widths, | 
from three or ſour inches to fifteen or more, according 


to the quantity of metal to be teſted at once. 
To make them in the firſt manner, an earthen veſſel is 


to be procured, not glazed within, and by its depth and 


breadth proportioned to the quantity of metal to be 
worked; the inſide of this veſſel is to be well moiſtened 


with fair water, that the aſhes to be put into it may ad- 


here the better. Put into this veſſel, thus prepared, the 
aſhes and brick-duſt before mentioned, and firſt moiſten- 
ed either with water alone, or with water with a little 


white of an egg mixed in it; let the quantity of this be 


ſo much as will half fill the veſſel, then preſs the maſs 
wich a wooden indented peſtle, or, if not for a very 


large et, with a wooden cylinder, only of an inch thick: 


when thus preſſed down add freſh aſhes, and preſs them 
ma ſecond time, as in the making of coppels, and re- 
peat this addition of freſh aſhes till the earthen veſſel be 
nearly full; then remove the ſuperfluous aſhes with an 
won ruler, and let the inequalities remaining at the bor- 
der be ſmoothed with a wooden or glaſs ball rolled round 


_ This done, you are to cut the cavity with a bow- | 
ed uon, that you may have a broad ſpherical ſegment, | 


not ver 


this y deep; and laſtly, by means of a fieve, ſtrew 
ca 


ity carefully and regularly over with dry athes of 


nes of animals, ground extremely fi d 7 
theſe hard in, by 5 a ely tine, and 1queeze 


ball. T 


Vich its earthen pot, muſt be ſet in a dry warm place. 
eng: the te/ts in the other manner, or by means of 
miez uuns; let a ring of that metal be filled wit aſhes 
ed with brickduſt, and moiſtened as before. mention- 
ed, in ſuch manner 
re chen preſs them wrongly either with your hands 
an indented peſtle, and afterwards, with gentle 


low 
= : of 4 rammer, preſs the aſhes from the circumfer- 
ce toward the cent 


manner, th . g 
they notes after having been ſufficiently preſled, 


be {mall matter higher than the brink of the 
rn ere are now any vacancies in the maſs, empty 
a & ang fill it again with more aſhes ; for if you 
oor err to fill up thee by adding, were it but 
- 9 little aſhes, the lecond, or additional quantities, 


U 
i never cohere ſo firmly with the firſt, but that they 


ma ; 
Tl egy ſeparate in the operation. 


ws turn the ring upſide down, and on the other 
third part © fie take out the aſhes to the quantity of one 
Vol. IV. Ne 353. of che ring, and again fill the va- 


ö 


y the rotation of the wooden or glaſs 
hus you have a teſt finiſhed, which, together | 


that they may riſe conſiderably above | 


re, in a ſpiral line, and that in ſuch | 


TES 


cuity with the ſame aſhes, in ſuch a manner that there 
may remain no ſenſible cavity. 

When the maſs is thus prepared, cut out a cavity iti the 
larger ſurface of the ring, with a bowetl iron, as in the 
former method. x | 

The Germans, have, beſide theſe, another kind of 2e/ts, 
which they call tre:b/cherben. Theſe are a ſort of veſiels 
which reſiſt the molt violent fire, and are ſo extremely 
compact, that they ſometimes will retain not only melted 
metals, but even the glaſs of lead itſelf, 

The figure and ſize of theſe veſſels may be the fame with 
that of the coppel, but they are uſually made larger; and 
the great difference of theſe 7% ſrom coppels, and from 
the ordinary ze/?s, which are indeed only 2 kind of large 
and coarſe coppels, is, that ihe matter of theſe is more 
compact and coherent. ; TERS 


The matter for making theſe te/ls is thus prepared: 


take of the pureſt and fineſt clay a ſufficient quantity, 
make it into balls, and dry them either in the air, or in 
the fire; when dried, beat them to powder in a mortar, 


and pour on the powder a great quantity of warm water ; 
let this mixture reſt a while, and when the clay has ſub- 


ſided, pour off the water which ſwims at top; and let 


this waſhing be ſo often repeated, that all the moſt mi- 


nute lumps of the clay be broken, and whatever ſalt it 
contains perfectly wathed out: then add to this fine clay, 


of the pureſt ſand, of powder of calcined flints, ground, 


and well waſhed, of faulty, but clean Heſſian crucibles, 
or of any incombuſtible ſtones ground very line, fuch a 


quantity as will render the maſs thick, and hardly ad- 


hering to the hands in kneading it, or pliant when rolled 
into a thin lamina. ILY, | ITY 
This is the matter for making this ſort of z/s ; but, be- 


fore any quantity of the veſſels he made of this earth, it 


will be prudent firſt to finiſh a ſingle one, and try it, by 


putting on it a quantity of glaſs of lead, and expoling 
it for an an hour or more to the ſtrongeſt fire; by this 


glaſs of lead; and by no other means but this trial is it 


poſſible to determine the due proportion of the mixture 


of the ingredients for this uſe, on account of the variety 


of the clays. Nature in ſome places affords a clay ſo 
well tempered, that it is extremely proper for the mak- 


ing of teſts without any preparation, or without the ad- 
mixture of any other matter. Sometimes this only re- 


quires a ſimple waſhing, but commonly it is neceſſa y to 
make it into balls, and powder or waſh them as before 


directed. e Bk 
On the trial of a tet made of this, or the former mixed 
lay, if it runs into glaſs, you muſt add to it of the 


powder of ſtones, eſpecially ſuch as beſt reſiſt the fire. 
Great care is to be taken not to add too much powdered 

chalk to theſe compoſitions, ſince if the matter is tem- 
pered with that alone, the %s will indeed reſiſt the fire 
very well, but being two porous, they will yield a paſ- _ 
ſage to litharge, which will ſoften them to ſuch a degree, 
that they will eicher fall aſunder of themſelves, or be to- 


tally cruſhed when taken hold of with the tongs. 


Theſe veſſels are to be made in the following manner: 


rub over the ſides and bottom of a ſmall mortar, and alſo 


its peſtle, with oil, or with the fat of bacon ; fill it two- 
thirds full of prepared clay, then make a flight impreſ- 
ſion with your fingers in the middle of the clay; then 
place the bottom of the peſtle there, and force it down _ 
with blows of a hammer, the ſtronger the better. When 
thus properly hollowed, take it out of the mortar, and 


pare its edges, and dry it as the coppels are dried, in the 


air, in a dry warm place. 


Teſts thus prepared may be uſed as ſoon as dry, unleſs 
for ſalts or litharge ; but theſe bodies, when ' melted in 


veſſels, not firſt baked or hardened in the fire, always 


make their way through them. 5 COT, 
Some of the German writers alſo recommend, both for 


teſts and coppels, a ſort of friable opake ſtone, called 


white ſpath, which appears to be a ſpecies of gypſum, 


or of the {tones from which plaiſter of Paris is prepared. 
The ſpath is directed to be calcined with a gentle fire, 
in a covered veſſel, till the flight crackling, which hap- 
pens at firſt, has ceaſed, and the flone has fallen in part 


into powder; the whole is then reduced into ſubtle POWs 
der, which is paſſed through a fine ſieve, and moiſtened 
with ſo much of a weak ſolution of green vitriol as is 


ſufficient for making it hold together. Gellert, however, 
finds, that if the ſtone is of the proper kind, which can 


be known only by trials, calcination is not neceſſary. 
Theſe eſis are liable to ſoſten or fall aſunder in the fire, 
which inconvenience may be remedied, according to 
Scheffer, by mixing with the uncalcined ſtone ſome- 
what leſs than equal its weight, as cight-ninths of ſuch 
as had been already uſed and penetrated by the ſcoria of 
the lead, taking that part of the old 4% which appears of 
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ES 


a preen-grey colour, and rejecting the red cruſt on the 
top. But from his account it appears, that theſe 7e/7s 
are leſs durable than thoſe made of the aſhes of bones, 
though much ſuperior to thofe of wood-aſhes. Veget- 
able aſhes, which ſtand pretty well the teſting of ſilver, 
can ſcarcely bear any great quantity of gold, which re- 
quires a conſiderably ſtronger fire than the other; but 
bone-aſhes, ſays Dr. Lewis, anſwer ſo effectually, and 
are among us ſo eaſily procured, that it is unneceſſary 
for the refiner to fearch for any other materials. Cra- 


mer's Art of Aſſaying, p. 60, 62. - Lewis's Com. Ph. 


Techn. p. 144. 5 
TEST. liquor, a term uſed by our dealers in brandies, &c. 


for a liquor which they uſe as a 2% of brandy, &c. to 


prove whether they be genuine,or mixed with home ſpirit. 


The people who uſe this, place great confidence in it, but 


it is really a very vague and uncertain thing. They pre- 
tend that this liquor will ſhew by the colour which it 


makes, on its being poured into brandy, whether it be 


genuine and unadulterated; or if not, in what propor- 

tion the adulterating ſpirit is mixed with it. 

The whole fact is this; if a little common green or white 
vitriol be diflolved in ſome fair water, it makes a te/7- 

liquor; a few drops of which being ler fall into a glats 


of old French brandy, will turn the whole to a purple, | 


or fine violet- colour; and by the ſtrength or paleneſs of 
this colour, the dealers judge the brandy to be genuine 
or mixed, in different proportions, with home ſpirits. 
Old French brandy, having long lain in the caſk, takes a 
_ dilute tincture of the wood of the caſk, that is, of oak; 
and this being of the ſame nature with a ſolution or tinc- 
ture of galls, naturally turns bluiſh or blackith with vi- 
triol. A new diſtilled brandy, though wholly foreign, 
would not give this 2%; and a common malt ſpirit, with 
oak chips infuſed in it, will turn as dark as the fineſt 
brandy. While our diſtillers indeed had nothing in uſe for 
the colouring of their ſpirits but burnt ſugar, it was poſ- 


ſible to make ſome guets at an adulteration with them, 


becauſe the brandy, in this caſe, would not become 


- blackiſh in proportion to its former colour; the ſugar co- 


lour not turning to ink with the vitriol like the other; 
but our diſtillers have of late found a way of uſing an 


extract of oak ſor the colouring of their ſpirits, and, 


ſince that, this ze/?-/:qror is of very little uſe, our com- 


mon ſpirits, of any kind, turning as deep with it as the 


foreign brandies. 


The very beſt way of making this zef/-liquor, is with a 


calcined vitriol of iron, diſſolved in a dilvte or aqueous 
mineral acid. The liquor, when well made in this man- 


ner, is of a fine yellow colour, and will give, for a time, 


the fineſt blue to any ſpirituous tincture of ox. 
The Engliſh were, at one time, very fond of high co- 


loured brandies, and it was then that the uſe of this ze/?-. 
liquor was molt eſteemed; afterwards we, as well as| 


other nations, finding that this colour was only owing to 
the caſk, began to diſlike it, and to favour the pale bran- 
dies: at length we fell into the uſe of ſuch as were 
wholly limpid and colourleſs, and the re-diltilling of all 


the old brandies people were poſſeſſed of, took place; 


on this the . liquor was found to be of no uſe at all, and 


accordingly rejected; but as we are of late again come | 


into the eſteem of coloured brandies, and that with great 
juſtice, as the colour, when genuine, is a certain mark 


of the age of the liquor, this ze/7-/iqusr is again got into | 


more credit than it deſerves. _ 


The famous Helvetian itypric depended wholly on this 
accident for its colour; and it was no fmal| mortification | 


to our chemiſts, when, ſome years ago, it was intro— 
duced into uſe among us, that they could not make it 


with our own ſpirits, but mult be at the expence of true | 


French brandy for it; our own ſpirits, though equally 
coloured, would never make that violet tincture, becauſe 
their colour was owing to burnt ſugar, not a tincture of 

oak. At length this myltery was explained, and a little 


ſcrapings of galls made all thoſe quantities of this ſtyptic, | 


which had been ſet by as good for nothing, perfectly 
fine and well coloured. Shaw's Eſſay on Diitillery. 

TES A, in Antiquiiy, the ſame with ofiracon. See Os- 
TRACISM. 1 | 


IST. ae, in Law, is the ſtatute 2 5 Car. II. cap. 2. which 


directs all officers, civil and military, to take the oaths, 
and make the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, in 
the court of King's Bench or Chancery, the next term, 
or at the next quarter ſeſſions, or (by ſubſequent ſtatutes) 
within ſix months after their admiſſion; and alfo within 
the ſame time to receive the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 
Per, according to the uſage of the church of England, in 
tome public church, immediately after divine ſervice or 
ſermon, and to deliver into court a certificate thereof, 
ſigned by the miniſter and churchwarden, and alſo to 
prov» the ſame by two credible witneſſes, upon forfeiture 


of 500 J. and diſability to hold the ſaid office. | 


r * 


TERS 


The word 2% ſignifies proof or trial, bein 
witneſs; this act being eſtabliſhed with 
Roman catholics from any, ſhare, in 


8 lormeq Of tf. 
uy 
the go zernmer | 


* 
vitl 


me It has operated to the excluſion of Proteſtant x 4 

n Do ae oh ns tl. 
It may here be obſerved, that the original det; of a 
| teſt, was not to exclude the Proteſtant gif . ache 1 
the papiſts. It was brought in by the Eg but i 
reign of Charles the Second, under their fiche 5 the p 
popery, and a popiſh ſucceſſor ; and when 3 ion of 1 
debate in the houſe of commons, it wa; obſerves? 8 0 
it was drawn in ſuch a manner as to compreh, * at 
Proteſtant diſſenters, the court greatly endeay cad the T 
avail themſelves of that circumſtance in order 15 to I 
the bill. But the diſſenting members diſappointed "a 21 
by declaring, that they bad rather conſide in the A * 
and generoſity of parliament, to paſs ſome futute bi » le 
their favour, than be the occaſion of retarding 765 1 
feating the ſecurity, which the preſent bill was ee p in 
to afford to the liberties of their country, Their = w. 
otiſm produced ſoon afterwards a bill for their r wi 
from the penal laws; but the parliament was proro * ſe 
through the reſentment of the court, to prevent 115 te 
ing: and when notwithſtanding this, a bill in Nas wi 
of the diſſenters did afterwards paſs both houſes by 0 
lay ready for the royal aſſent, the court ventured 3 to 
a very extraordinary expedient : the clerk of the um 4 
was ordered to convey away the bill, and, according! Yi 
it was never afterwards to be found. The particular ;! 1 
of receiving the ſacrament according to the rites of 4 
the church of England, was calculated to exclude the - 
papiſts rather than the proteſtant diſſenters; as it wis 5 
no uncommon thing for the latter, at that time, to re. 2 
ceive the ſacrament occaſionally in the church of Ene. 58 
land, in order to expreſs their charity towards it, 383 I 
part of the church of Chriſt. If it had been the deficn Prob 
of the legiſlature to exclude all from civil offices, but 151 
thoſe who have a real affection for the conſtitution and = 
worſhip of the church, it is apprehended they would 125 
have appointed the 2% to be, not merely once tal pun 
ing the ſacrament at church, but a ſtated and conſtant ” 
conformity to its religious ſervices. Furneaux's Letters, 3 
do judge Blackitone, p. 133. DE 5 
TES TA /epiz. See CUT TLE-fiſh-bone. © 
TESTACEA, in the Linnzan Syſtem of Natura! Hin, 4 
is a denomination given to the third order of vermes or | : 
worms; the characters of which are, that they are ati 1 
mals of the MOL I. uUSscA or ſoft kind, of a ſimple make, 3 
and commonly covered with a calcarcous habitation.— wy 
This order comprehends the whole tribe of $HELLS, _ 
conſiſting of upwards of 800 ſpecies, under thirty-lix 9 
genera, and diſpoſed by Linnzus in a new method. oY 
TESTACEOUS, in Natural Hiſtory, an epithet given to 1 
thoſe fiſh, which are covered with a ſtrong, thick ſuell; 15 
as oyſters, pearl-fiſh, &c. „ L 
In ſtrictnefs, however, te/?aceous is only applied to hi 10 
whoſe ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire; thoſe which ate p. 
ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, a8 the of 
lobſter, &c. being called cRUSTACE0US * 
In medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of * 
the like kind, are called teſtaceaus,—duch are powers ar 
of crabs claws and eyes, pearl, &. _ _, th 
Dr. Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue of all 4%. £ 
ceous medicines to be alike; that they ſeldom or newt * 
enter the lacteals, but that the chief of their action 1s. I 
_ the firſt paſſages; in which however they are of great £c 
ute: iti-abſorbing-acidities.. hh nuns Pi 
Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and eſpecial) 7 ol 
rectifying the many diſtempers in children, which ge. te 
nerally owe their origin to ſuch acidities. = fr 
TESTAMENT, TESTAMEN TUM, in Laub, ze b 
authentic act, whereby a perſon declares his will, 45! in 
the diſpoſal of his eſtatè, effects, burial, Kc. 1Cole m 
Teſtaments, according to Juſtinian and dir Edwat , m 
are ſo called becauſe they are te/tatio ments; 3 ed t 
ſays judge Blackitone, which tcems to {avour 95 lun Je 

. 5 * anti 

of the conceit, it being plainly a ſubſtant en _ b 
the verb 1%. The definition of the old 0 10 5 


yers is much better than their etymologf; en [un | 
noſire juſta ſententia de eo, quod g, pat me  «-rionh 

fieri velit,” i. e. the legal declaration of 525 . 
which he wills to be performed aſter his dea 5 A 
called /ententia, to denote the circumſpecto © 1 7˙ 
dence with which it is ſuppoſed to be ma Ao ends 0! 
luntatis noſtr@ ſententia, becauſe its eflicacy 4 England 
its declaring the teſtator's intention, whenee 4 that 
it is emphatically ſtyled his wil it 15/7 


th 


fla enten, tha 
due ſolemn 


. . * U 
is, drawn, atteited and publiſhed with al, min 
and forms of law : it is de eo, 9 1 rice till aſi 


ET OY . 0 ; ot 
ſuam fieri velit, becauſe a teſtament 18 of 2 vol. it b. 
the death of the teſtator. Blackſtone s Co. | 
500. A wy 


A 8 
TE 


till aſter death, and is always 
Ate pre 08 fo _ teflaments are acts, of all others 
xe! able (abject to deceits, ſurprize, Kc. it was found 
18 ile all kinds of precautions to prevent the 
* 1 from being eluded, and the weak- 
gills of th erſons from being abuſed. See WII L. 
nels of e teſtaments among the Romans were 
The moſt 2 the teſtator declaring his will in the pre- 
ſſes; theſe they called nuncupative 
uſting the will of the 
memory of the ee aboliſhed theſe : 
cred to be in writing. 
and all cry 755 eee e teſtaments, 
The Frenc 11 S:itten wholly with the teſtator's hand, 
m_ ity; but the Roman law, more ſe- 


i. 2 teſt 
nt ſecur . 
” ap not admit of teſtaments without farther ſo- 


vere, di 


alt, and moſt favourable, is the twenty-firſt law 


0 the code de teflamentts, which permits ſuch as are un- 
£00) truſt the ſecret of their teſtaments to others, to 
en ih their own hand, and to cloſe it in the pre- 
"ge of ſeven witneſſes, declaring to them, that it is their 


teſtament 3 


witneſſes» 1 | 
Otherwiſe, to make a ſolemn te/lament, it was required 


to be atteſted by ſeven witneſles, and ſealed with their 


ſeals, 

Yet the m 
malities : the 
in defending the 


ſoldier was ſuppo ed too much employed 
laws, to be ſubject to the trouble of 
knowing them. His tumultuary proteſſion excuſed him 
from obſerving all the rules. See MiILITAR TL. 
Titaments, wherein fathers diſpoſed of their eſtates 
among their children, had particular privileges, and 
- were diſpenſed from moſt of the ordinary formalities. 
Prebate of a 'VESTAMENT'» See PROBATE 
TesraMENT, Old and New, 
and Canon. Ly 
TISTAMENTARY adoption. See ADOPTION. 
TerAMENTARY cauſes, in Law, are thoſe that relate to teſ- 


by the favour of the crown, as a natural conſequence of 
granting to the biſkops the adminiſtration of inte tates 
fects, his ſpiritual juriſdiction of teamentary cauſes 


all other (even in popiſh) countries all matters, te/iamen- 


that this privilege is enjoyed by the clergy in England, 


ſhould ſeem by ſome public act of the great council, is 
freely acknowledged by Lindewode, the ableſt cano- 
niſt of the fiſteenth century; and about a century. before, 
in a canon of archbiſhop Stratford; alſo by the conſtitu- 
tions of cardinal Othobon; and likewiſe by archbiſhop 
Parker, in the time of queen Elizabeth. At what period 


nteſtacies began in England is not aſcertained by any 


ambitious of this power, though they were curbed by 
the edict of the e.nperor Juſtin, which reſtrained the infi- 
„nuation or probate of teſtaments (as formerly) to the 
office of the mayi/ter cenſus: but afterwards by the canon 
law it was allowed, that the biſhop might compel by 


pious uſes. And therefore it fell within the juriſdiction 
of the ſpiritual courts, by the expreſs words of the char- 
ter of king Willim I. which ſeparated thoſe courts 
rom the temporal. And afterwards, when king Henry I. 
by his coronation-charter directed, that the goods of an 
eſtate ihould be divided for the good of his ſoul, this 
made all inteſtacies immediately ſpiritual cauſes, as 
much as a legacy to pious uſes had been before. 
therclore, | 
FCture, was the æra referred to by Stratford and Otho- 
wi ops the king by the advice of the prelates, and 
„ the conſent of his barons, inveſted the church with 
t 18 priviſege. e | DO 
15 JuriſdiQtion is 
conſiſtory courts of 
rogative court of t 
the arches co | 


3 ys three branches; the probate of wills, the 
24 en 1 minittrations, and the ſuing for legacies. 
10 nde e ot which, when no oppoſition is made, 

then the N ex 0/icto et debito Juſlitie, and are 

e content * 91 what is called the voluntary, and not 
tered: aus. Juriſdiction, Bur when a CAVEAT is 
agault proving the will or granting adminiſtra— 


+ 


principally exerciſed with us in the 
every dioceſan biſhop, or in the pre- 
he metropolitan, originally; and in 


taments, which were originally cognizable 1n the king's. 
courts of common law, viz. the county-courts; and | 
afterwards transferred to the juriſdiction of the church, 


after which it is to be ſigned by all the ſeven | 


iltary teſlament was not ſubject to ſo many for- 


in Sacred Hiſtory. See BiBLE | 


i a peculiar conſtitution of this iſland; for in almoit | 
zary are of the juriſdiction of the civil magiſtrate. And 


not as a matter of eccleliaſtical right, but by the {pecial 
favour and indulgence of the municipal law, and as it | 


of time the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of teſtaments and 


ancient writer. It appears the foreign clergy were carly | 


eccleſiaſtical cenſures the performance of a bequeſt to 


This 
ſays judge Blackſtone, we may poſlibly con- 


urt, and court of delegates by appeal. It | 


\ 
wy ; 1 „ 
< ** 
1 8 


tion, and a ſuit theteupon follows, in ordet to deter- 
mine either the validity of the teſtament, or who hath a 
right to the adminiſtration, this claim and obſtruction 
are remedied by the ſentence of the ſpiritual court, either 
by eſtabliſhing the will, or granting the adminiſtration. 
Blackſtone's Com. vol. iii. p. 98. Sce SUBTRACTION 
of legacies. OCT TSS 5 | Be 

TESTAMENTARY Guardian, Succeſſion, and Tutorage, Sce 
the ſubſtantives. 7 8 59 

TESTAMENT S of the twelve patriarchs, in Eccle/ia/tical 
Hiftory, a kind of apocryphal or ſuppoſititious book, in 
which thoſe patriarchs are introduced, ſpcaking tneir 
laſt dying words, containing predictions of things future, 
and rules of virtue and picty; which they deliver to 
their ſons as a choice treafare, to be carefully preſerved, 
and to be delivered by them to their children, We have 
ſeveral editions of theſe in Latin; they were firſt pub- 
liſhed in Greek, by Grabe, and trom his edition repub— 
liſhed by Fabricius; and tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. 
Whiſton. Cave places the anonymous. author of this 
book in the year 192, or nearer the beginning of the 
ſecond century. They are cited by Origen, and, there- 
fore, were probably written before his time. Grabe 
thinks they were written before the time of our Saviour, 


and afterwards interpolated by a Chriſtian, But Mr. 


Whiſton aſſerts, that they are really genuine, and one of 
the ſacred apocryphal, or concealed books of the Old 
Teſtament. Cave ſuppoſes chat this book was written by 
a judaizing Chriſtian; Grabe apprehends, that it was 
writ in Hebrew: Beauſobre is of opinion that it was 
forged at the end of the ſirſt, or beginning of the ſecond 
century, by ſome Chriſtian converted from Judaiſm. 
Dr. Lardner is poſitive, that theſe ?œaments are not the 
real laſt words of the twelve patriarchs; but the clear 
knowledge of Chriſtian affairs and principless ſhew this 
book to have been written, or elſe very much interpo=- 

_ lated, after the publication of the Chriſtian religion. 
He ſays, there is nothing in this work that might not 
have been wrote by a learue Jew of the ſecond century 
or later, though he thinks that the author was a Chriſ- 
tian, and well verſed in the Jewiſh learning : and more— 
over he is of opinion, that he is placed early enough by 
Cave, at the year 192. Lardners' Cred. vol. it. p. 729, &c. 

TESTAMENI1O annexo. adminiſtration cum; If a teſtator 

makes his will, without naming any executors, or it he 
names incapable perſons, or if the executots named re- 
fuſe to act; in any of theſe. caſes, the ordinary mutt 
grant adminiltcation cum teſtaments annexo, to ſome other 
erſon. de | 

TESTATOR, or TESTATRIXx, the perſon who makes his 

or her will and teſtament. Et | | 
M. Gillet ſhews, that a perſon incapable of a legacy 
cannot demand any ſum which the te/{ator in his teſta- 
ment declares himſelf indebted to him in; in regard 
ſuch a declaration of debt is preſumed a fraud, againſt 
the intention of the jaw. „„ | 

TESTA NEviLL1,-or TESTA DE NEIL, an ancient re- 

cord kept by the king's remembrancer in the exchequer, 

containing the king's fees throughout the greatett part of 

England, with inquilitions of land eſcheated, and ſer- 
geanties. 15 5 * 

It was denominated from its compiler Johan. de Nevil, 

one of the itinerant juitices under king Henry III. 

FES CATUM, in Law, a writ in perſonal actions; where, 
if the defendant cannot be arreſted. on a capias in che 
county where the action is laid, but is returned ub ft 
indentus by the ſheriff, this writ ſhall be fent into any 

other county, where ſuch perſon is thought to be, or to 
Have wherewithal to ſatisfy the demand, 8 

It is called ? um, becauſe the ſheriff has before teſ- 
tified, that the defendant was not to be found in his 
bailiwicks „ „ 

TES TE, a term commonly ujed in the cloſe of a writ, 
where the date is contained, which begins with te/le 

meipſo, if it be an original writ; or, if, judicial, 2%e, 
the /ord chief juſtice, &c. according to the court whence 
it comes. In ſome ancient formulas, we read Teſte cuſ- 
tode Angliz. There muſt be at leaſt fifteen days be- 
tween the ze/?e and return of every proceſs, awarded from 
the king's bench into any forcign county. See WRIT, 
TESTER. See TEs TN. 
TESTES, in Anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies, ſerve 
ing for generation; uſually called, diminutively, ze/ticles, 
See TESTICLE. „ 5 
Theſe are wanting in molt of the fiſh-kind The ſpinoſe 
fiſhes in general have neither %s nor paraſtatæ; but all 
the ceticeous fiſhes have them, and not a few of the car- 
tilaginous kinds. Thoſe fiſh that have them, have always 
two, as in land-animals ; but they differ much in figure 


and ſituation in the ſeveral kinds, particularly in the 
whale and flat fiſh. | | | 


TESTES 


T E S 


Ts TES of the brain are two little, round, hard bodies, 
placed between the third and fourth ventricle, near the 
pineal glani. See BRAIN. 

TEsTEs ſynrdales. See SYNODALES., 


TeEsSTiBUS hits, See Hits. xi 
TESTICLE, te/?is, a double part in animals of the male 
Find, ſerving for the office of generation. See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 1, lit. w. w. 
They are called teſicles, by diminution, of tees, wit- 
neſſes; as giving teſtimony of virility ; they are what 
we properly call genztores, genitalia. The Greeks cal] 
them didymi, or twins. 
In man, and moſt animals, the tœicles are exterior; in 
ſome, as fowls, interior. Some men have only one, or- 
dinarily they have two, and ſome have naturally had 
wh nay, anatomiſts aſſure us they have known 
our. | 
The teſticles are ſoft, white bodies, of an oval figure, and 
about the ſize of a pigeon's egg: from their oſſice, they 
are defined glandular bodies; and from their compoſi— 
tion, they are denominated ſpermatic and vaſcular ho- 
dies. Each te/7icle is formed of the ſpermatic artery, the 


ſpermatic vein, the nutrient veſſel, and the excretory | 


veſſe)s or tubuli ſeminiferi, which terminate in the epi- 
didymis : it likewiſe conſiſts of a very great, but uncer- 
tain number of iymphatic or abſorbent veſſels, and of 
ſome branches of nerves, belonging to, or derived trom, 
the pelvis of the abdomen, and the loins. In the body 
of the teſticle is diſcoverable a whitiſh compact ſubſtance, 
called the nucleus, or axis of the ze/?:cle, conſiſting of 
the tubuli ſeminiferi and thole intermediate membranes, 
by means of which theſe tubuli are connected. The 
extent of theſe tubuli is very conſiderable; they have 
been reckoned to amount to many ells, by taking the 
ſum of all their ſeveral portions; and they may be eaſily 
_ unfolded by a long maceration, which deltroys the 
delicate ſubſtance that connects all their folds and con- 
volutions. The epididymis is a part of each zefticle, ori- 


ginating in its ſubſtance by many diſtinct tubuli or | 


excretory ducts, which terminate in it, and at length, 
form an excretory duct, called vas deferens; and this ter- 


minates obliquely in its reipeCtive veſicula feminalis, | 


The epididymis is inſeparably connected, by one extre- 
mity, to the tees, of which it is a part; and the other 
extremity is as firmly connected to the vas DEF-RENS 


the body is looſely adherent to the body of the ze/7is, by | 
the duplicature of a very fine and almoit tranſparent | 


membrane, which is the continuation of the tunica al- 
buginea ard which afterwards inveſts it; and, indeed, 
the body of the te%i, the nucleus, the tubuli, the epidi- 
dymis, and the vas deferens, are continuations of each 
other, though tiey ſcem to be of different textures, are 
called by diflereit names, and have different offices aſ- 
ſigned them. EY e 2 
The te/ticles, and epididymes or PARASTAT E, are enclo- 
ed in three coats. 


and called muſculoſa, which ſurround the ſpermatic chord, 


and deſcend to the twnica vaginalis teſtis, upon the upper | 


and external parts of which this mutcular expanſion ter- 
minates, and b comes loſt. The ſecond is the tunica 
VAGINALIS, Wiich is a continu-»tion or proceſs of the 
peritonæum. The third, which is proper to the ze/7:cle, 


immediately inveſting it, and having the epididymis 


for its appendage, is the TUNICA albuginea. | 


The ufe of the ze/7:s is to ſecrete the ſeed from a ſtream 


of pure blood that is conveyed to it for that purpoſe, by | 
means of the SPERMATIC artery; whillt the refluent blood 


is returned from the teſlicle into the courſe of the circu- 
lation, by means of the correſponding $P*RMATIC 
vein: the right ſpermatic vein generally diſcharging its 
contents into the vena cava deſcendens, whilit the left 
_ almoſt always diſcharges itſelf into the left emulgent 
vein, by which means it eſcapes any inconvenience that 
might happen from paſſing over the aorta. 5 


The ſemen, when ſeparated, is received or abſorbed by : 
the tubuli ſæminiferi, and through theſe it is cogveyed, | 


in a thin and liquid ſtate, to the epididymis; from thence. 


it is forwarded by the vas deferens, through the extre- | 


mity of which it is obliquely diſcharged into the cells of 


the vEsICULAa ſemnalis, where it gradually acquires a a 


viſcid conſiſtence. See SEED. | 

The uſe of the lymphatics is to abforb the thinner parts 

of the blood, called lymph, and to return it, thus ab- 

ſorbed, into the venal blood. The nerves give a due 

degree of ſenſibility and irritability to the ze/tzs and the 

tunica albuginea : and the nutrient veſſel is defigned to 
ive nourithment to the edis and epididymis. 


he common capſula or membrane, including both ze/- 


ticles, is the 8cROTUM, Warner's Account of the Te/- 
ticles, p. 9, &c. Winſlow's Anat. vol. ii. p. 188. 
TESTICLES, tumors in the, Tumors and inflammations 


Ihe firſt is the crema er or ſuſpenſo- 
rius teſtis, compoſed of a thin ſeries of muſcular fibres, 


| 


TES 


of one or both the z2/1icles are not unfrequc..._ . 


ſequence of falls, blows, and contuſions ) the oy 19 
are alſo brought on by venereal diſorderg "TY Often 3 
The beſt external applications to diſperſ M5 
negar of litharge, lime-water, ſpirit wine theſe are, wpt 
rated, and ceruſs, tutty, or lapis e campbo. ö Me 
in it, But in the night-time, when the Borg mi 1 
fomentations are not ſo convenient, a plaſt PPlieations of me b 
curial kind, doubly ſated with mercur . the 
caſes, one of ſimple diachylon, may wil "Ty in fi eco 
kept on. Internal medicines, ſuch as bleve Wes diaca 
decoctions of diſcutient remedies, are to E th leſſae 
if occaſion call for it, bleeding in the amg led; ang, rogt 
Heiſter. | i Very Proper Mt 
If the inflammation, ſays Mr. Warner, does w or2 
place at the criſis or termination of a danger tate Jen{1s 
nor appears to be of that livid complexion his. we, tive, 
cates, or threatens a tendency to gangrene; ſack. Indi. medi 
of treatment ſhould be purſued as may woll . move 
tend to its ſpeedy removal by diſcuſſion; ſuch Bane of m 
and occaſionally repeated evacuations, by diesne ſome 
arm; by purges, clyſters, ot emetics; by abe te prom 
an abſtemious, liquid diet; by medicines of the ks. ment 
kind, and ſuch as promote a moderate and GR the C 
perſpiration from the whole body; by a free uſe 42 part! 
dulated and diluting liquors; and by anodynes Ate upon 
ſionallyß adminiſtered. This treatment may be fare 25 
aſſiſted by local fomentations every day, once or wi _ 
made uſe of for the ſpace of half an hour, joined by Whe 
embrocations of the ſoft, cooling, anodyne, and £ vi 
derately repellent kind; together with cataplaſmg of the ag 
like tendency, made of equal parts of oil and viner;r #Y 
mixed with a ſuſhcient quantity of oatmeal, or nk 4 
meal, or cataplaſms of ſtrong-beer grounds and oatmical 20 
to which may be added a ſmall quantity of oil, ho k 3 
lard, ointment of elder, or butter. IM on 
In tumors proceeding from venereal cauſes, it is alway 15 
neceſſary to give briſk purges, with the addition of _ 
proper doſe of calomel to each, and warm and weak on 
drinks ſhould be taken frequently, and by this meang lient 
theſe tumors are often diſperſed. But if either remedies a 2 
are applied too late, or the inflammation is very vo- "A 
lent, the tumor generally ends either in a ſuppuration ar _ 
gangrene In this cafe the maturating remedies are to Gy 
be applied, ſuch as warm cataplaſms, and the like; and ope! 
if the tumor does not break of itſelf at a proper time, Ny 
from the application of theſe, it muſt be carefully open- 1200 
ed with the knife, and the matter being diſcharged, the the | 
wound is to be cleanſed by ſome digeſtive ointment, in- join 
jeccting ſome ſtrong fpirituous fomentations that reit pu- deve 
trefaction, and afterwards healed by the balſams, as that wit 
of Feru, or the like, © ooh nn onus ſpi 
T he taint that occaſioned the tumor is ſometimes wholly fon 
eradicated, and the patient freed from it by a proper per 
management of theſe abſceſſes. It not unfrequently bap- and 
pens indeed in them, that the ſcrotum is in part con- If | 
ſumed, fo as to leave the part bare, but this loſs of ſub ſcel 
ſtance may generally be reſtored by proper treatment, Itle 
with digeſtive and balſamic remedics. Heiſter's Sutz. the 
vol. i. p. 209. N 5 N of 
33 and tumors of the te/ticles, &c. arilng me 
from venereal cauſes, ſays Mr. Warner, are often 4. par 
tended with very acute pain, and a ſymptomatic fever, of 
becauſe they originate in the tunica albuginea and tf vi 
ticle itſelf; they are, in general, ſudden in their attack; the 
and quick in their progreſs, and accompanied wu tel 
conſiderable enlargement, tenſion, and induration of . 90 
teſtis itſelf, the epididymis, and tunica albuginea. Tag de 
enlargement and induration of the teſtis, and more ies 
quently of the epididymis, often remain after the in m1 
flammation and pain have quite ſubſided ; for remon's g 
which, it will be neceflary to apply mercurial ointments | I 
or mercurial ointments, mixed with a proper 3 S 
camphor, by rubbing the parts once or twice a 7 * 
for ſome minutes, before the fire; or the proporion 1 


half a dram, or one ſcruple, of the ungdentum cœlu⸗ 
or to apply un 


leum fortius, at each time of uſing it; 1 
adheſive plaſter, combined of ſoap, Mercur)» ares 1 
gums, ſpread upon thin ſoft leather, or 1%) Aal 
caſes where ſecrecy and employment render it necens!) 


- * cacious 
is the moſt eligible as well as the moſt 5 1 
Emetics, 9CCa „ 
e to this purpolc. 
che term. 
ſhout 


ay 


nation of a long and dangerous fever, , 
be conſidered as critical, thoſe methods 


. n „ „„ AJ. cy Faw] > 


b) 


* Da Cv 
TES 


lied as warm as poſhble, and 
NE mane as diſcutients, may with 
ws, pe applied cold. The patient muſt e ſup- 
oo ich a generous diet, and with medicines of the 
rted ye 4 > miniſtered at proper intervals; ſuch as 
1 Tabſtance, extract, decoction or infuſion, 
the it . ent. Virgin. & radicis contrayervæ, in 
Ae on alone, or joined with the confectio car- 
eder Konally adding opiates, when pain and reſt- 
225 25 a diſpoßtion to a diarrhoea, accompany the 
leſſae r of the tumor; or, on the contrary, in caſes of 
roprels occaſional clyſters ſhould be adminiſtered, 
fone ; uantity of pulvis Rhei, or of the ſal Rupel- 
* rr ſolubilis, or of ſome other gentle purga- 
b 


5 ated till this inconvenience be re- 
e den ide abſceſs arrives at a ſufficient degree 
. which, in general, may be diſcovered by 
ap r at of the following ſymptoms, viz. the ſize and 
8 of the ſwelling, the ſoftneſs of the integu- 
= their ſhining red complexion, the peeling off of 
4 cuticle from the cutis, the mitigation of pain in the 
on «elf, an cedematous appearance of the integuments, 
apon being preſſed, and, above all, the fluQuation of 


matter under the fingers; the tumor muſt be opened by 
-ciſion on its molt fluctuating and depending part. | 
When the contents of the tumor are evacuated, fill the | 


wound looſely with ſhort pieces of the moſt ſoft and 
downy lint, and over the whole continue the poultice, 
or apply a pledgit of tow or lint, ſpread with ſome emol- 


rent ointment, retaining the whole with a proper ban- 
lace, The future dreffings ſhould be compoſed of the 


1us dipeftive, ſpread upon layers of lint ; which 
90 may be ſoftened and rendered more effectual by 
dipping them in freſh ſallad or linſeed oil, made mo- 
terately warm; and previous to each dreſſing, which 


or a longer time. It the diſcharge from the wound be 
thin, ſanious and corroſive, ſprinkle fome brandy, Hun- 
ery water, lavender water, or camphorated ſpirits of 


operation, any conſiderable hardneſs of the integuments 


each time of dreſſing, or the pledgits of digeitive, till 
the hardneſs be removed. The uſe of the bark alone, or 


decoftion of the powder of ſerpentary and contrayerva, 
with or without the confect. cardiaca, as well as the 
ſpiritus vitrioli tenuis, mixed in proper quantities, in 
ſome diluting liquor, and uſed as common drink at pro- 
per intervals, will ſerve to ſupport the patient's ſtrength, 


ſcels of the ſcrotum has been not only left to break of 


the judicious introduction and uſe of bougies, made 
of a proper compoſition, ſize and ſtiffneſs, joined with 
mercurial frictions, applied upon or near the diſeaſed 


will often render every ſevere operation unneceſſary. If 
the ſuppuration or abſceſs be formed in the body of the 


generally be ſufficient ; or the abſceſs may be ſuffered 
to break of itſelf, obſerving to dreſs the wound in the 
molt ſuperficial manner, and continue an emollient and 


1 vPpurating cataplaſm, for removing the ſwelling and | 
n 7. aneſs of the affected part. If the diſeaſe be of the 
* Ne ſpecies, we muſt have immediate recourſe 


ue and ſpirituous 


Bi. rituous fomentations, repeated twice a day, 
an "Arr pun © cymino, large enough to cover the whole 
4. wed part, ſcariſications to evacuate the confined air 


and 1crimonious extr 


in I avaſated fluid, which is ſometimes. 
$i * up in te cellular membranes; and theſe ſcariſi- 
50 5 OR be dreſſed with warm ointments, and oils 
ally mien dy deterſive and ſtimulating kind. The 
ole Tying be allowed wine in his common drinks ; 
* kde be w and ſerpentary, mixed in a cordial julep ; and | 
,uld Wan u 1 one or more bliſters ſhould 
put kept N ccalionally repeated; the bowels being 


1 be ſtate. Warner's account of the Teſticles, 
eneyſteq i e have an account by Mr. Elſe, of an 
rom the mor in the ſcrotum, which took its origin 


tio culous een and contained a great number of cal- 
mo 330 pe as well as urine, in Med. Obſ. vol. v. 
that the cure - method of applying turbith minetal, 


rich welled teſticles; fee TUR BIT H mineral. 
ol. IV. N63. are thoſe compoſed of two tu- 


which ths propoſed as encouragers of ſup- 


+ which may be added to each. doſe of the cordial 
tive, 


rellow bafilicon, linimentum arcæi, or any other eſſica- 


ſhould be renewed twice in twenty-four hours, an emol- 
ent fomentation ſhould be uſed for a quarter of an hour | 


wine, upon each fomentation-cloth ; and if, after the | 
remains, continue to apply the ſuppurative poultice at | 


joined with the pulvis rad. ſerpent. Virgin. or a ſtrong 


and to alter the quality and quantity of the diſcharge. | 
lf the tumor ſhould have been neglected, and the ab- 


ſelf. but the wound communicates with the urethra, | 


parts, and continued at proper intervals for due length 
ol time, with ſoft oily purges, and ſoft diluting drinks, | 


teltis, a imple inciſion made with the point of a lancer, | 
on the moſt depending and ſoft part of the tumor, will | 


ocal applications of the antiſeptic kind, ſuch as aroma- 


Fs 


beroſe knobs, reſembling a pair of teſticles. Of this 
kind are the otchiſes, c. . 
TESTICULI muſculus, in Anatomy, the name given by 
Fallopius, and {ome others, to the muſcle now generally 
known by the name of the cREMASTER.. | 
TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either by 
the maſter and fellows of the college, where a perſon laſt 
reſided, or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, who 
knew him well for three years laſt paſt; giving an ac- 
count of the conduct, and learning, of the perſon. _ 
Such a teſlimonial is always required before holy orders 
are conferred ; and the biſhop even ordinarily demands 
one of a PRIEST before he admits him to a benefice, 
TgsSTIMONIAL is alſo a certificate under the hand of a 
juſtice of peace, teſtifying the time and place when and 
where a ſoldier or mariner landed, and the place of his 
dwelling, and whither he is to paſs. | 
TESTIMONY. See EvipancE. | | 
Teſtimony is a ſerious intimation from another of any fact 
or obſervation, as being what he remembers to haveſcen, 
heard, or experienced. The evidence of teſimony is 
either oral or written. Some have unreaſonably ſup- 


derived from experience. With repard to this it may be 
obſerved, that the evidence of ze/21mony is to be conſider- 
ed as ſtrictly logical, no farther than human yeracity, in 


and in ſuch circumſtances in particular, is ſupported, or 
hath not been refuted by experience. But that ze/tzmony, 
antecedently to experience, hath a natural influence on 


mory. And in what regards ſingle facts, it is a more 

_ adequate evidence than any concluſions from experience. 
When experience is applied to the diſcovery of the truth 
in a particular incident, the evidence is called preſump- 
tive; whereas ample te/limony is accounted a poſitive 
proof of the fact. Te/trmony is capable of giving us ab- 
ſolute certainty even of the moſt miraculous fact, or 
of what is contrary to uniſorm experience. To this, 
when we have no poſitive reaſons of miſtruſt or doubt, 


gous to that which compels our faith in memory), led to 
give an unlimited aſſent. As on memory alone is found- 


the much more extenſive experience, which is not origi- 
nally our own, but derived from others. See on this 
ſubject Campbell's Philoſ. of Rhet. vol. i. book i. chap. 5. 


FAITH.:- 1 TED 
For the credibility of human teſimony, fee CERTI- 
TUDE. 5 | TT a | 


fining large quantities of gold and filver, by means of 
lead, in the veſſel called a TEsT. This operation is per- 
formed by the deſtruction, vitrification, and ſcorifica- 
tion of all the extraneous and deſtructible metallic ſub- 


conſiſts in adding to the allayed gold and ſilver, a certain 


proportion of imperfect metals, prevents them from 


metals: by uniting with theſe, it communicates to 
them a property it has of loſing very eaſily a great part 
of its inflammable principle; and laltly, by its vitrifying 
and fuſing property, which it exerciſes with all its force 


other metals, it facilitates and acceleraies the fuſion, 


along with it the imperfect metals, ſeparates from the 
metallic maſs with which it is then incapable of remain- 
ing united: it floats upon the ſurface of the melted 
maſs; becauſe by loſing part of its phlogiſton, it loſes 
alſo part of its ſpecific gravity, and laſtly it vitrifies. 
The removal of the vitrified matter in the proceſs is pro- 
cured either by the nature of the veſſel in which the 
melted matter is contained, and which, being porous, 


formed; or by a channel cut in the edge of the veſſel 
through which the matter flows out. d 
The proceſs of te/ting is generally performed in the 


and COPPELLING. 5 

But when great quantities of baſe metal are to be work- 
ed off from a little gold, recourſe is had to a more 
expeditious method, that of ze/ting before the bellows, 
An oval teſt is placed in a cavity, made in a hearth of a 
convenient height, and ſome moiſtened ſand or aſhes 
preſſed round it to keep it ſteady: the noſe of a bellows 
is directed along its ſurface, in ſuch a manner, that if 


aſhes are ſprinkled in the cavity of the teſt, the bellows 


io E | may 


poſed, that this kind of evidence is folely and originally _ 
general, or the veracity of witneſſes of ſuch a character, 


belief, is undeniable ; in which reſpect it reſembles me- 


we are, by an original principle of our nature (analo- 


ed the merely perſonal experience of the individual, ſa 
on teſtimony, in concurrence with memory, is founded 


and Difſertation on Miracles, part i. ſect. i. and ii. See 


TESTING, in Metallurgy, denotes the operation of re- 


ſtances with which thoſe noble metals are allayed. It 


quantity of lead, and in expoſing afterwards this maſs _ 
to the action of the fire. The lead, by increaſing the 


being ſo well covered and protected by the perfect 


upon the calcined and naturally refractory parts of the 


the ſcoriſication, and ſeparation of theſe metals. The 
lead, which in this operation is purified, and fcorities 


abſorbs and imbibes the ſcorihed matter as faſt as it is : 


ſame manner as that of cupellation. See ASSAYING 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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may blow them completely out; ſome have an iron- plate | 


fixed before the bellows, to direct the blaſt downwards. 
To keep the ſurface of the teſt from being injured in 
putting in-the metal, ſome cloths or pieces of paper are 
interpoſed. The fuel conſiſts of billets of barked oak, 
laid on the ſides of the teſt, with others laid croſs-wiſe 
on theſe : the bellows impels the flame on the metal, 
clears the ſurface of aſhes or ſparks of coal, haſtens the 
fcorification of the lead, and blows off the fcoria as faſt 
as it is formed, to one end of the teſt, where it runs out 
through a notch made for that purpoſe. About two 


thirds of the ſcorified lead may be thus collected; the 


reſt being partly abſorbed by the teſt, and partly diſh- 
pated by the action of the bellows. Care muſt be taken 
not to urge the blaſt too ſtrongly, leſt ſome portion of 
the gold ſhould be carried away by the fumes impetu- 
ouſly forced off from the lead, and ſome minute particles 
of it entangled and blown off with the ſcoriæ. Chem. 
Dict. Art. Refining ; Lewis's Com. Ph. Techn. p. 146. 


TESTO, in the Italian Muſie, is applied to thoſe words 


TESTON, Tefter, the name of a coin ſtruck in France, | 
by Louis XII. in 1513, and in Scotland, in the time of 


of a ſong, to which ſome air or tune is- to be com- 


poſed. 


It is a matter of great importance in muſtc, to under- 
ſtand well how to appropriate or adapt the muſic to the 
words of a ſong, to expreſs the ſenſe, and make a juſt 


application of the long and ſhort ſyllables to the notes 
and times with which they are to be connected. | 

But this branch of the ſcience, which depends greatly on 
the knowledge of poetry, has lain a long time almoſt un- 


regarded, and even at preſent very little care 1s taken | 


with reſpect to this in the modern muſic. 


Francis II. and Mary queen of Scotland, ſo called from 


the head of the king, which was engraved upon it. | | 8 
months raiſe themſelves from a ſupine or recunben 


_ poſture without pain, nor without help. The meth, 


The filver it contained was eleven deniers eighteen grains, 
its weight, ſeven deniers 115 grains, and its value ten 
ſols. The coinage of it was prohibited by Henry III. 
in 1575, when the value of it was augmented to four- 


teen ſols ſix deniers. Encycl. 


The te/ton or teſter among us, was rated at 12d. in | 


the reign of Henry VIII. and afterwards reduced 
to 6d; N ELD | | | 


'TESTUDO, in Antiquity, was particularly uſed among the 
poets, &. for the ancient lyre, or lyre of Amphion ; 


| becauſe it was ſaid to have been originally made, by its | 


inventor Mercury, of the black or hollow ſhell of a fe 


| tudo aquatica, or {ea-tortoiſe, which he accidentally found 


1 


on the banks of the river Nile. e | 

Dr. Molyneux has an expreſs diſcourſe, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, to thew that the tortoiſe ſhell was 
the baſis of the ancient lyre, and that the whole inſtru- 
ment had thence the denomination ze/?udo; which account 
lets ſome light into an obſcure paſſage in Horace, ode iii. 
lib. 4. miſtaken by all the commentators : 


O, tefludinis aures _ | 
Dulcem gue ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas ! 
O mutis quogue piſcibus ꝑ 
Donatura cygni, ft libeat, fonum ! 


1 


Es TU po, tortoiſe, in the Military Art of the Ancients, 


was a kind of cover, or ſcreen, which the foldiers, e. gr. 


a whole company, made themſelves of their targets, | 


by holding them up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe 


to each other. 


Thus, if we ſuppoſe the firſt rank to have ſtood upright 
on their feet, and the reſt to have ſtooped lower and 
lower by degrees, till the laſt rank kneeled down on their 


knees, fo that every rank covering with their targets the 
heads of all in the rank before them, they repreſented a 


tortoiſe-ſhell, or a ſort of ſloping- roof. | 
Ihis expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from darts, ſtones, 


above when they went to the aſſault. 
in field-battles, as well as in fieges. 


* 


&c. thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from 
It was alſo uſed 


Es TU po, was alſo a kind of large defenſive engine, of | 


an oval figure, compoſed of boards, and wattled up at 


the (des with wicker, which moved on ſeveral wheels, 
ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they approached the 


Tesru po, in Medicine, denotes a ſoft broad tumor, or- 
gathering of impure humors between the ſkull and the | 
ikin, called alſo talpa, as reſembling the ſubterraneous 


walls to mine them, or to batter them with rams. 


windings of a tortoiſe or mole. 


TrsTUDoO, in Zoology. See TokToiIsE. | 
 TsSTUDO veliformis quadrabilis, an hemiſpherical vault, or 


cieling of a church, &c. wherein four windows are ſo 


cContrived, as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or 


may be ſquared. 


The determination of theſe windows was a problem pro- 


poſed to the great mathematicians of Europe, particu- 
larly the cultivators of the new calculus differentialis, in 


the Atta Eruditorum Lipſiæ, by Sig. Viviani, under the | 


TETANUS, reravog, formed from f 


the patient is ſo far from being balanced bet 
_ contraCtions of the oppoſite muſcles, that the head Is e 


with fourfold large flannels, ſqueezed out of an emallin 
decoction, as the patient lies in bed, taking cate to gun 
the clothes about him from being damped by the ſtean 


Obl. vol. i. art. 12. 


of the head and neck are rendered inflexible, fo tlat! 


— 


TELHALASSOMENOS, a term uſed by the old medic 
Writers, to expreſs wine mixed with ſea-water. 

TETH YS, in Mythology, the daughter of Cœlum ant 

and Terra, and wife of Oceanus. Her chariot. which i 


The tethys, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of thi 
maolluſca order of worms; the characters of which are 
that the body is oblong; fleſhy, and without feet; tg 


and it has two foramina at the left ſide of the neck 


 Linnzus enumerates two ſpecies. | 8 
ETIMIXIRA, in Jchthyology, the name of an Amer 


5 


| DIANO. 3 2 
TETRACERA, in Botany, a genus of the polyanaria i 


It hath fix ſmall petals which ſoon fail off, and a get 
number of ſtamina which are perman 


TETR ACHORD, IE TRac#0RD0N, 


and its contents ſeem to be thrown 
Which at the ſame time appears to be 


TETARTEMORION, among the Ancients, denotes ih 


a ſhell of an extraordinary figure, and whiter than ivory 
TETHYs, in Zoology, the name of a genus of naked ſea 
. inſects, the bodies of which are formed, as it were, 0 
two lips, with an oblong cartilaginous body betwee 


there are two perforations in molt ſpecies near the tel 


„ 


ſictitious name of A. D. Piollfei py 

was the anagram of poſtremo Ott: ener, Which 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particu 
nitz, the very day he ſaw it; and £ arly M. ay 
Leipſic Acts in a variety of ways; as Foe i in 4 
nouilli, the marquis del Hoſpital, Dr, Wai“ M. e 
Gregory. alle, and hy 


ven, to. e. 
8, or convulke 
les of the bez 
d Inflexible. 0 
ay nor the ole 


ſtrain, in Medicine, a kind of tonic ſpaſmu 
wherein the anterior and poſterior muſe 
neck and body, are rendered rigid an 
that the patient can neither bend one w 
the head being much retracted. This tiene 
pounded of the EMROSTHO TON OS ab gere IS © 
Nos, and frequently ſupervenesin the laſt ſta eule 
In the zetanus, the general ſymptoms are we the latte 
as in the opiſthotonos, except that, from the I m 
the lateral, abdominal, and other anterior : „ 
equally contracted as the poſterior ones; and = 2 
become rigid as well as the lower extremities The a 
men is always flat and rigid, as in the laſt ſtage of vi 
it 


up into the thor 
much dilated. Ther 


are here alſo ſome intervals between the {paſms, in wi 
9 421 WRC 


the cheeks are drawn towards tlie ears, fo that au f 
teeth may be ſeen as in the 82 ASMUS cynicus. Dent 
tion is more free in this than in the other diſeaſe; 1 

3 ant 


Veen th 


tracted, and the ſpine is recurvated, though not a 
ſo much as in the opiſthotonos. And the ſpaſm Ki 
commences under the ſternum, is likewiſe comm 
the tetanus, which terminates as the other, and we 
ſame fatal days. But whoever recover from either | 
bour long under a general atonia, and cannot for fon! 


of cure in the tetanus is the ſame with that in the 021 
THOTONOS; and the abdomen may be often fo:nens 


See Dr. Chalmers's account of this diſorder in the Me 


Tetanus is alſo a name ſometimes given to e kind « 
partial ſpaſm, in which the anterior and poſterior muſcle 


can neither bend one way nor the other. 


fourth part of the zodiac. 


repreſented as gliding over the ſurface of the waters, wa 


them, They have four tentacula, ſhaped like ears, and 


tacula. . 1 5 „ 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus. Vide Hill Hit 


mouth terminates in a cylindric proboſcis under the ip 


fiſh, more uſually known by the name of the Pu 


tragynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the hover 
permanent empalement of ſix roundith Rane _ 
the three outer are alternate, and ſmaller tian! 


ent, the length i 
nole ſumuuts. 

5 ed ſtyl 
me ou 


the empalement, and terminated by ſ : 
hath four oval germina, ſupporting an awl- 0 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germina 2 olenng 
oval reflexed capſules, each having one & Ween 
at the ſeam on * upper ſide, and enclohng " Laid 
ifh ſeed. We have but one ſpecies of this re" e 
is a native of la Vera Cruz. | 


T&Tlaga, four times, and xc A | 
foci Me a concord conſiſting of ! -_ 6 
tones, or intervals, or four ſounds or e 
by the ancients Nariocapor, and by the won it wich le 
is interval had the name tetrachord Filen 
ſpe& to the lyre, and its chords or ſtrings· 


1 ET 


make frequent mention of the ſynaphe, 
and diazeuxis, or disjunction, of tetra- 

„ To conceive their meaning, it muſt be obſerv- 
chords two tetrachords were ſaid to be joined, when the 


. 


Ancient authors 
ar conjunction; 


ed, that id was the higheſt of the firſt, or loweſt inſtru- 


1 the loweſt of the ſecond; as was the caſe in 


ment, an 45 that compoſe the ancient heptachord, 


the two tetrachor 


nth. 
3 en two tetrachords had no common chord; but, 


he contrary, had each their different ones to begin 
4” 4 withal, ſo that between the two there were two 
and 1 of a tone, then the tetrachords were ſaid to be 
4 rned which was the caſe in the two zetrachords that 
poſed the octachord or OCTAVE. ag 
The names of the ſounds of a tetrachord, confidere 
by ſe!f, were hypate, parypate, paranete, and nete 
Ariſtoxenus calls them hypate, parypate, lichanus, 


and nete. Wallis's Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 159, 


bas tetrachords came to be joined, the parypate was 


ſometimes called trite, as being the third from the nete; 
and the paranete was ſometimes called LicHANus, as in 
the fore mentioned place of Ariſtoxenus. : 

The tetrachord of Mercury, contained four ſtrings or 
chords, in the proportions of 12, 9, 8, and 6; ſo as 


to give the fourth, fifth, and octave of the loweſt chord. | 


This is the opinion of Boethius, and after him of Zar- 
kino. Vide Wallis's Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 158. 


TETRACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Lin- 


kivs, and other authors, to a kind of ſtar fiſn, com- 
poſed only of four rays, the more common kinds having 
hve. | | 


TETRACTYC arithmetic. See ArtTHMETIC. = 
TETRACTYS, in the Ancient Geometry. The Pytha 


goric betrat is a point, a line, a ſurface, and a 


ſolid. 5 | 
TETRADIAPASON „ quadruple diapa/on, a muſical chord, 


otherwiſe called a quadruple eighth, or a nine-and- 
twentieth. See DIAPASON. 


TETRADECARHOMBIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ. 


The word is derived from the Greek Terpa;, four, Texas, 
ter, and 8e, a rhomboidal figure, and expreſſes | 


rhomboidal body conſiſting of fourteen planes. 


The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of it 


are exactly of the ſame form with the common ſelenitæ; 


but that in theſe each of the end planes is divided into 


two; and there are by this means eight of theſe planes, 
inſtead of four. Hill. See SELENITES. | 
Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies. See 
Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 2. „ | 


TETRADRACHMA of Tyre, an ancient coin, which, 


according to Joſephus, was equal in value to four Attic 
dtachmæ. It is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with 
the Jewiſh SHEKEL. | | 


TETRADITA, TeTRADITES, in Antiquity, a name given 


to ſeveral different ſets of heretics, out of ſome parti- 
cular reſpect they bore to the number four, called in 
Greek, 7erga. Thus the Sabbathians were called fetra- 
alte, from their faſting on Eaſter-day, as on the fourth 


day, or on Wedneſday. 


The Manichees, and others, who admitted of a quater- | 


tity inſtead of a Trinity in the Godhead, or four perſons 
n lieu of three, were alſo called tetraditæ. | | 


the followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the ſame appella- 


uon of tetradite, by reaſon of the addition they made to 
the TRISAGION, to countenance an error they held, that 
in our Saviour's paſſion it was not any particular perſon 
of the Godhead, e. gr. the Son, that ſuifered, but the 
whole Deity. | e | | 
ne ancients alſo gave the name tetradite to children 
_ 3 the fourth moon, and theſe they believed 
EIRADYNAMIA, in Botany, the fifteenth claſs of 
— Ke FRUCTIFICATION and ORDER; and Tab. I. 
3 of a 28 _ pu gp" 
| ruciformes, an ay /iliquo/e, and /ilt- 
ory N general n of Th dass are theſe: 
— = wm is of an oblong figure, and is compoſed 
a ns which are oval, oblong, hollow, obtuſe, 
1 * toward one another, and are gibbous at 
. theſe all fall off with the flower, and ſtand in 
bs . oppoſite ones being always equal in length; 
8 th. * Properly the nectarium of the plant, and it is 
wer, 5 that it is gibbous at the baſe. The 
W 3 kind, called by Tournefort, cruci- 
nüſts of four equal petals, which have un- 
the cup, erect, and flat; the petals 
P, and obtuſe, and ſcarce touch one 
3 and the inſertion of the petals and 
I place. 


road at the to 
the ſides 
& amina is in 


The ſtamina are fix ſubulated erect filaments, the two 
oppoſite ones are of the length of the cup, the other four 
are ſomething longer, and are of a leſs length however 


than the petals. The antherz are oblong and pointed, 
thick at the baſe and erect, with apices bending ſide- 


of this claſs is differently ſituated. It uſually however 
1s found near the ſtamina, and moſt frequently of all is 
affixed to ſome ſhort filaments, and ſtands near their 
baſe. "Iwo of the ſtamina are often curved, that they 
may not preſs upon this gland; and it is often owing to 
this, that two are ſhorter than the reſt. The germen of 
the piſtil is placed 4bove the receptacle, and is every day 
in its growth raifed higher and higher. The ſtyle is 
ſometimes wanting, but in ſuch plants as have it, it is of 


obtuſe. 


contains two cells; this, when ripe, opens by ſplitting 
from the apex to the haſe, and it has always a little mem- 


and is the rudiment of what was before the ſtyle. The 
- are roundiſh, and the pod uſually narrow and ob- 
Ong. | : | 55 
This is a very natural claſs of plants, and has been re- 
ceived as ſuch, under whatever name, by all the ſy ſtemati- 
cal writers in botany. | | 


antiſcorbutics. This claſs of plants is naturally ſubdivid- 
ed into two orders; the one containing the filiculoſe 
plants, and the other the ſiliquoſe. The firſt have a ſhort 
pod, the others a long and flender one. The firſt pods 


others. The firſt order comprehends fourteen, and the 
ſecond ſeventeen genera. EE | 


Platonic bodies of ſolids, comprehended under four 
equilateral and equal triangles. : 5 


Geomet. fig. 126. | 


a ſphere, wherein it may be inſcribed, in a ſubſequial- 


edron is to the diameter of a ſphere it is inſcribed in, as 
2 to the Zy conſequently they are incommenſur- 
able. See REGULAR body. 85 . 
logy, a cycle of four years; for which ſee Potter, Ar- 
chæol. Grizc. I. ii. e. 26. t. 1. p. 4% „ 
TETRAGON, rereaycveg, formed from Ta, four, and 
You, angle, in Geometry ; a quadrangle, or a figure with 
four angles. = 3% ;ũ ́ꝶ œn; ü 
Thus a ſquare, p 
dare tetragonal figures. | 1 
TETRAGON, in A/ro/ogy, denotes an aſpect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, when they are diſtant from each 


Aſtron. fig. 3.) 5 5 
Ihe tetragon is expreſſed by the character Q. 


tals, but about twenty hair-like ſtamina, which are 
ſhorter than the empalement, terminated by oblong proſt - 
| rate ſummits; and a roundiſh four-cornered germen 


which are recurved, and as long as the ſtamina, with 
hairy ſtigmas of the length of the ſtyles ; the germen be- 


hard oblong ſeed in each. Linnæus enumerates two, 
and Miller three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, | oy | 


is of a quadrangular figure, and its tail or train long, 
thick, and uniform; this is not much different from the 
trabs or beam. 


thors uſe to expreſs the quadrature of the circle. | 
TETRAGONOTHECA, in Hotany. See Dwarf Sux- 


wer. 
rt IRAGONUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo A- 
DRATUS gene. | 
TETRAGRAMMATON, rmrrpaypauuatcy, a denomina- 
tion given by the Greeks to the Hebrew name of God 
u, Fehova, becauſe in the Hebrew it conſiſts of four 


letters. See Abo NAI. 
TETRALOGIA, 


ways. The nectariſerous gland in the different genera 


the length of the longer ſtamina. The ſtigma is always 


The fruit or capſule is always a bivalve pod, which often 


branous ſubſtance ſerving within as a ſeptum, when + 
the pod is bilocular; this ſtands out beyond the apex, 


The plants of this claſs are generally ſuppoſed to be all 


— — 


uſually have more of the remains of the ſtyle than the 


TETRAEDRON, or 'TETRAHEDRON, formed of rerga, 
Four, and #%pa, /ide, in Geometry, one of the five regular or 


Ihe retraedron may be conceived as a triangular pyramid ; | 
of four equal faces. Such is that repreſented, Tab. V. 


It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare of _ 
the fide of a fetraedron is to the ſquare of the diameter of 


teral ratio: whence it follows, that the fide of a tetra- 


TETRAETERIS, TETparTipis, in the Athenian Chronos 


arallelogram, rhombus, and trapezium, 


other a fourth part of a circle, ot o as AD (Tab. 


TETRAGONIA, in Botany, a genus of the icoſandria _ 
pentagynia claſs. Irs charaQtets are theſe : the flower has 

a permanent coloured empalement, compoſed of four 
oval plain leaves, fitting upon the germen: it has no pe- 


under the flower, ſupporting four awl-ſhaped ſtyles, 
comes a thick capſule with four cells, having four angles, 
which have narrow wings or borders, containing one 


TETRAGONTAS, a name given to a meteor, whoſe head 


TETRAGONISM, Ter avenues; a term which ſome au- 
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may blow them completely out; ſome have an iron- plate | 


fixed before the bellows, to direct the blaſt downwards. 
o keep the ſurface of the teſt from being injured in 


putting in-the metal, ſome cloths or pieces of paper are 


interpoſed. The fuel conſiſts of billets of barked oak, 


laid on the fides of the teſt, with others laid croſs-wiſe 


on theſe ; the bellows impels the flame on the metal, 
clears the ſurface of aſhes or ſparks of coal, haſtens the 


ſcorification of the lead, and blows off the ſeoria as faſt 
as it is formed, to one end of the teſt, where it runs out 


through a notch made for that purpoſe. About two 
thirds- of the ſcorified lead may be thus collected; the 
reſt being partly abſorbed by the teſt, and partly diſſi- 
pated by che action of the bellows. Care muu. be taken 
not to urge the blaſt too ſtrongly, leſt ſome portion of 
the gold ſhould be carried away by the fumes impetu- 
ouſly forced off from the lead, and ſome minute particles 


of it entangled and blown off with the ſcoriæ. Chem. 


DiR. Art. Refining; Lewis's Com. Ph. Techn. p. 146. 


| TESTO, in the Italian Mufic, is applied to thoſe words 


T 


T be filver it contained was eleven deniers eighteen grains, | 


in 1575, when the value of it was augmented to four- | 


to 64d; | 5 
TES TU DO, in Antiquity, was particularly uſed among the | 
bs. &c. for the ancient lyre, or lyre of Amphion; 


of a ſong, to which ſome air or tune is- to be com- 
poſed. | 
It is a matter of great importance in muſic, to under- 


ſtand well how to appropriate or adapt the mulic to the | 
words of a ſong, to expreſs the ſenſe, and make a juſt | 


application of the long and ſhort ſyllables to the notes 
and times with which they are to be connected. | 


But this branch of the ſcience, which depends greatly on | 


the knowledge of poetry, has lain a long time almoſt un- 


' regarded, and even at preſent very little care is taken 
with reſpect to this in the modern muſic. 


ESTON, Teſter, the name of a coin ftruck in France, 
by Louis XII. in 1513, and in Scotland, in the time of 
Francis II. and Mary queen of Scotland, ſo called from 
the head of the king, which was engraved upon it. 


its weight, ſeven deniers 114 grains, and its value ten 
ſols. The coinage of it was prohibited by Henry III. 


teen ſols ſix deniers. Encycl. | 
The tc/ton or teſter among us, was rated at 12d. in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and afterwards reduced 


ecauſe it was ſaid to have been originally made, by its 


| Inventor Mercury, of the black or hollow ſhell of a ze/- 
tudo aquatica, or fea-tortoiſe, which he accidentally found 


the baſis of the ancient lyre, and that the whole inſtru- | 
'TEFHYS, in Mythology, the daughter of Calum and 


1 


on the banks of the river Nile. „ 
Dr. Molyneux has an expreſs diſcourſe, in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, to thew that the tortoiſe ſhell was 


ment had thence the denomination ze/tudo Which account 


lets ſome light into an obſcure paſſage in Horace, ode iii. | 

. 
TErhrs, in Zoology, the name of a genus of naked fe. 
inſects, the bodies of which are formed, as it were, 0 


lib. 4. miſtaken by all the commentators: 


O, tefludinis aureæ ha. 5 
Dulcem que ſirepitum, Pieri, temperas ?“ 
O mutis quogue piſcibus | | 
 Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, fonum! . I 
ESTUDO, tortoiſe, in the Military Art of the Ancients, 
was a kind of cover, or ſcreen, which the foldiers, e. gr. 


a whole company, made themſelves of their targets, 


by holding them 
to each other. „ . | 
Thus, if we ſuppoſe the firſt rank to have ftood upright | 
on their feet, and the reſt to have ſtooped lower and 


knees, fo that every rank covering with their targets the | 


_ tortoiſe-ſhell, or a ſort of ſloping-roof. ep 
from darts, ſtones, | 


_ 'This expedient ſerved to ſhelter them 


up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe 
lower by degrees, till the laſt rank kneeled down on their 


heads of all in the rank before them, they repreſented a 


&c. thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from 


above when they went to the aſſault. It was alſo uſed 
in field-battles, as well as in fieges. 


Tsru po, was alſo a kind of large defenſive engine, of 


TesrvuDo, in Medicine, denotes a ſoft broad tumor, or 


an oval figure, compoſed of boards, and wattled up at 
the ſides with wicker, which moved on ſeveral wheels, 
ſerving to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they approached the 
walls to mine them, or to batter them with rams. 


gathering of impure humors between the ſkull and the 
ſkin, called alſo talpba, as reſembling the ſubterraneous 
windings of a tortoiſe or mole. N 


Tusru po, in Zoology. See Tor Tolrse. 


+ 


ET UDO veliformis quadrabilis, an hemiſpherical vault, or 
cieling of a church, &c. wherein four windows are ſo 


may be ſquared. 


Ihe determination of theſe windows was a problem pro- 


poſed to the great mathematicians of Europe, particu- 
larly the cultivators of the new calculus differentials, in 
the Acta Eruditorum Lipſiæ, by Sig. Viviani, under the 


— 


j 


TETANUS, meravo;, formed from 


ſtrain, in Medicine, a kind of tonic 


tion is more free in this than in the 


bour long under a general atonia, and cannot for ſome 


TETARTEMORION, among the Ancients, denotes the 
fourth part of the zodiac. 5 
TETH ALASSOMENOdS, a term uſed by the old medica 


Anim. p. 92. e 
The rethys, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of the 
| molluſea order of worms; the characters of which zen 


TETIMIXIRA, in Jchthyology, the name of an America 


TETRACERA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria tt 


_ hath four oval germina, ſupporting 
_ crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. 


' TETR ACHORD, Iz TRAcH¹ORDoN, 
cantrived, as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or | 


| 


„ FT 


ſictitious name of A. D. Piollfei puſill 
was the anagram of poſtremo Galilæi 3 fra, lig 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, partic Ihe 
nitz, the very day he ſaw it: and 1 arly M. Leh. 
Leiplic Acts in a variety of ways; ; Be it in the 
nouilli, the marquis dePHoſpita], $110 did M. Be 


Gregory. wo Walls, a Dr 


Ttlyety, . fora; 
wherein the anterior and 2 com g 
neck and body, are rendered rigid r the hen, 
that the patient can neither bend one wa nherdez 6 
the head being much retracted. This 2 the other, 
pounded of the EMPROSTHoOTo0N0s 5 IS com. 
Nos, and frequently ſupervenesin the laſtſta * Kala. 
In the tetanus, the general ſymptoms are 1 g the latter 
as in the opiſthotonos, except that, from 7 the ſang 
the lateral, abdominal, and other anterior. 1 tac, 
equally contracted as the poſterior ones: er ae 
become rigid as well as the lower extremities, 1 FT 
men is always flat and rigid, as inthe laſt ſtage o K addg. 
and its contents ſeem to be thrown up % h cake 
vhich at the ſame time appears to be much al p thor 
are here alſo ſome intervals between the ſpa age Ther 
the cheeks are drawn towards the ears ſo « * 
teeth may be ſeen as in the spasmys W Dad 

, ; 
the patient is ſo far from being RY 
contractions of the oppoſite muſcies, that the bad! q 
tracted, and the ſpine is recurvated, though not _ 
ſo much as in the opiſthotonos. And the ſpaſm Ky 
commences under the ſternum, is likewiſe comme 1 
the tetanus, which terminates as the other, and 8 


ſame fatal days. But whoever recover from either 1 
1 ) * 


months raiſe themſelves from a ſupine or recumbent 
poſture without pain, nor without help. The method 
of cure in the tetanus is the ſame with that in the ol. 
THOTONOS; and the abdomen may be often fonene! 
with fourfold large flannels, ſqueezed out of an emcllien 
decoCtion, as the patient lies in bed, taking care to ound 
the clothes about him from being damped by the ſteam 
See Dr. Chalmers's account of this diſorder in the Me. 
Obl. vol. i. art. 12. 1 

Tetanus is alſo a name ſometimes given to a kind of 
partial ſpaſm, in which the anterior and poſterior muſcley 
of the head and neck are rendered inflexible, ſo that it 
can neither bend one way nor the other. 


— r 


writers, to expreſs wine mixed with ſea-water. 


and Terra, and wife of Oceanus. Her chariot, which 
repreſented as gliding over the ſurface of the waters, was 
a ſhell of an extraordinary figure, and whiter than wory. 


two lips, with an oblong cartilaginous body between 
them. They have four tentacula, ſhaped like ears, and 
there are two perforations in mott ſpecies near the tel. 
tacula. ED, 

There are feveral ſpecies of this genus. Vide Hill, Hil 


C Ro... ul 


feſby, and without feet the 
mouth terminates in a cylindric proboſcis under the p3 
and it has two foramina at the left ſide of the neck. 
Linnzus enumerates two ſpecies. 


that the body is oblong; 


fiſh, more uſually known by the name of the ko. 


DIANO. + 


OO nn Rl On, ⅛ Sa. EA a” 


— 


tragynia claſs, Its characters are theſe : the our 2 
permanent empalement of fix roundiih eu 5 
the three outer are alternate, and ſmaller than 1 Y 
It hath fix ſmall petals which ſoon fail off, al 5 c | 
number of ſtamina which are permanent, the leng 


, ſummits: l 

the empalement, and terminated b ſingle 
palement, CE > xl-ſhape fe, 

become i0Þl 


he germina | 
The g _ 


: 1 

oval reflexed capſules, each having one cee tj 
at the ſeam on 5 upper ſide, and eren a ich 
iſh ſeed. We have but one ſpecies of this ſhrub, 


is a native of la Vera Cruz. 


rexlapa, four times, and xp 3 chard, 

Ancient Mufic, a concord conſiſting 5 

tones, or intervals, or four ſounds or term 56 robkTf. 

by the ancients darierapor, and by the mote i it with le. 
is interval had the name tetrachord give 


ſpect to the lyre, and its chords or ſtrings-⸗ ci 


* 208 — , , . ea ac ce... ew 6. as 


on the contrary 


TET 


make frequent mention of the ſynaphe, 
and diazeuxis, or disjunction, of tetra- 
ive their meaning, it muſt be obſerv- 


Ancient authors 


: conc : Nr 
F * IN tetrachords were ſaid to be joined, when the 
cd,; 5 


higheſt of the firſt, or lo weſt inſtru- 
fame d _— of the ſecond ; as was the caſe in 
ment, 


the two tetrachords that c 


O ſeventh , 


But when two etrachords had no common chord; but, 
v 


had each their different ones to begin 
ſo that between the two there were two 
ne, then the tetrachords were ſaid to be 
was the caſe in the two tetrachords that 


and end withal, 
intervals of 2 1 
di joined, Hic 

he octachord or OCTAVE. | 
8 the ſounds of a tetrachord, conſidered 


by itſelf, were hypate, pAryPAte, paranete, and nete 


Ariſtoxenus calls them hypare, parypate, | lichanus, 


and nete. Wallis's Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 159, 


160. | 5 
| trachords came to be joined, the parypate was 
3 trite, as being the third from the nete; 
and the paranete was ſometimes called LIcHANs, as in 
the lore · mentioned place of Ariſtoxenus. ; 

The tetrachord of Mercury, contained four ſtrings or 
chords, in the proportions of 12, 9, 8, and 6; ſo as 
to give the fourth, fifth, and octave of the lowelt chord. | 
This is the opinion of Boethius, and after him of Zar- 
lino. Vide Wallis's Append. Ptolem. Harm. p. 178. 


TEIRACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Lin- 


kivs, and other authors, to a kind of {tar-fiſh, com- 


poſed only of four rays, the more common kinds having | 


hve. 


JTRACTYC arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 
TETRACTYS, in the Ancient Geometry, The Pytha- | 


goric tetractys is a point, a line, a ſurface, and a 


ſolid. 1 | 4 | 
TRADIAPASON, quadruple diapaſon, a muſical chord, 
otherwiſe called a quadruple eighth, or a nine-and- 
twentieth. See DIAPASON. | 


TETRADECARHOMBIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of a genus of foſſils, of the claſs of the ſelenitæ. | 
The word is derived from the Greek reręag, four, Texas, 
ten, and foubog, a rhomboidal figure, and expreſſes a 
rhomboidal body conſiſting of fourteen planes. | 
The characters of this genus are, that the bodies of it 
are exactly of the ſame form with the common ſelenitæ; 
but that in theſe each of the end planes 1s divided into 


two; and there are by this means eight of theſe planes, | 


inſtead of four. Hill. See SELENITES. 


Of this genus there are only three known ſpecies, See | 


Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 2. 


TETRADRACHMA of Tyre, an ancient coin, which, 


according to Joſephus, was equal in value to four Attic 
drachme. It is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame with 
the Jewiſh SHEKEL. | | 


TETRADITE, TeTRADITES, in Antiquity, a name given 
to ſeveral different ſets of heretics, out of ſome parti- | 


cular reſpect they bore to the number four, called in 
Greek, rerpa. U hus the Sabbathians were called tetra- 
dite, from their faſting on Eaſter-day, as on the fourth 
day, or on Wedneſday. | | 
The Manichees, and others, who admitted of a quater- 
tity inſtead of a Trinity in the Godhead, or four perſons 
n lieu of three, were alſo called tetradite. Ee 
tion of tetradite, by reaſon of the addition they made to 
the TRISAGION, to countenance an error they held, that 
in our daviour's paſſion it was not any particular perſon 


of the Godhead, e. gr. the Son, that ſuifered, but the 


whole Deity, | 


he ancients alſo gave the name tetraditæ to children | 
on under the fourth moon, and theſe they believed | 


unhappy, 


TEIRADYNAMIA, in Botany, the fifteenth claſs of 


— See FRUCTIFICATION and ORDER; and Tab. I. 
ban), &c. 255 | 
e of Linnæus include thoſe called by 
al en er mes, and by Ray /iliqueſe, and li- 
22 The general characters of the claſs 3 theſe : 
f penanthium is of an oblong figure, and is compoſed 


A tour leaves, which are oval, oblong, hollow, obtuſe, 


and co 1 
merging toward one another, and are gibbous at 


N ; theſe all fall off with the flower, and ſtand in 
50 ze oppoſite ones being always equal in length; 
on hi. - Properly the nectarium of the plant, and it is 
Over Sar that It is gibbous at the baſe. The 
un; it A on kind, called by Tournefort, cruci- 
gues of e 3 of four equal petals, which have un- 
te broz . of the cup, erect, and flat; the petals 
Wother at th . by top, and obtuſe, and ſcarce touch one 
ai the lane 4683 and the inſertion of the petals and 
amina ig in the ſame place. | 
| $ 


ompoſe the ancient heptachord, | 


The ſtamina are fix ſubulated erect filaments, the tw6 
oppoſite ones are of the length of the cup, the other four 
are ſomething longer, and are of a leſs length however 
than the petals. The antherz are oblong and pointed, 
thick at the baſe and erect, with apices bending ſide- 
ways. The nectariſerous gland in the different genera 
of this claſs is differently ſituated. It uſually however 
1s found near the ſtamina, and moſt frequently of all is 
alhxed to ſome ſhort filaments, and ſtands near their 
baſe. 'Two of the ſtamina are often curved, that they 
may not preſs upon this gland; and it is often owing to 
this, that two are ſhorter than the reſt. The germen of 
the piſtil is placed above the receptacle, and is every day 
in its growth raifed higher and higher. The ſtyle is 
ſometimes wanting, but in ſuch plants as have it, it is of 


obtuſe. 
contains two cells; this, when ripe, opens by ſplitting 
| branous ſubſtance ſerving within as a ſeptum, when 


and is the rudiment of what was before the ſtyle. 'The 
3 are roundiſh, and the pod uſually narrow and ob- 
long. | | | | 
This is a very natural claſs of plants, and has been re- 
ceived as ſuch, under whatever name, by all the ſyſtemati- 
cal writers in botany. yy | TH | 
The plants of this claſs are generally ſuppoſed to be all 
antiſcorbutics. This claſs of plants is naturally ſubdivid- 
ed into two orders; the one containing the filiculoſe 


ſecond ſeventeen genera. | 


equilateral and equal triangles. | 
of four equal faces. Such is that repreſented, Tab. V. 
Geomet. fig. 126. - | Ot, 


teral ratio: whence it follows, that the fide of a tetra=- 
edron is to the diameter of a ſphere it is inſcribed in, as 
wu 2 to the y conſequently they are incommenſur- 
able. See REGUL aR body. | | 


chæol. Græc. l. ii. c. 26. t. i. p. 459. 


vorlc, angle, in Geometry z a quadrangle, or a figure with 
four angles. 1 | 2 


are tetragonal figures. 


: Aſtron. fig. 3.) | 


The 7etragon is expreſſed by the character 8. 


| | _ | TETRAGONIA, in Botany, a genus of the icoſandria 
the followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the ſame appella- | 


pentagynia claſs. Irs characteis are theſe : the flower has 


| » Yo . . 
tals, but about twenty hair-like ſtamina, which are 


under the flower, ſupporting four awl-ſhaped ſtyles, 


hairy ſtigmas of the length of the ſtyles ; the germen be- 
comes a thick capſule with four cells, having four angles, 
hard oblong ſeed in each. Linnzus enumerates two, 


Hope. 1 | 
TETR AGONIAS, a name given to a meteor, whoſe head 


thick, and uniform; this is not much different from the 
trabs or beam. | | 
TETRAGONISM, T:rpayoioweg, a term which ſome au- 
thors uſe to expreſs the quadrature of the circle. 
TETRAGONOTHECA, in Botany. See Dwarf Sux- 
ower. | | 
f. IRAGONUS, in Anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo A- 
DRATUS gene. 3 mY 
TETRAGRAMMATON, rTerpaypauwatcy, a denomina 
tion given by the Greeks to the Hebrew name of God 


TETRALOGIA, 


the length of the longer ſtamina. The ſtigma is always 
The fruit or capſule is always a bivalve pod, which often 
from the apex to the baſe, and it has always a little mem 


the pod is bilocular ; this ſtands out beyond the apex, 
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plants, and the other the ſiliquoſe. The firſt have a ſnort 
pod, the others a long and flender one. The firſt pods 
uſually have more of the remains of the ſtyle than the 
others. The firſt order comprehends fourteen, and the 
TETRAEDRON, or TeTRrAntDRON, formed of rerga, 
Pour, and t9%pa, /ide, in Geometry, one of the five. regular or 
Platonic bodies of ſolids, comprehended under four 
Ihe tetraedron may be conceived as a triangular pyramid 
It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare of 


the fide of a tetraedron is to the ſquare of the diameter of 
a ſphere, wherein it may be inſcribed, in a ſubſequial= 


TETRAETERIS, rerpaerne, in the Athenian Chrono« = 
logy, a cycle of four years; for which ſee Potter, Ar- gt 


TETRAGON, TeTpayovig, formed from ma, four, and 


Thus a Iquare, parallelogram, rhombus, and trapezium, 
TETRAGON, in A/tro'ogy, denotes an aſpect of two planets . 


with regard to the earth, when they are diſtant from each 
other a fourth part of a circle, ot o as AD (Tab. 


a permanent coloured empalement, compoſed of four 
oval plain leaves, fitting upon the germen : it has no pe- 


ſhorter than the empalement, terminated by oblong proſt- 
rate ſummits; and a roundiſh four-cornered germen. 


which are recurved, and as * zs the ſtamina, with 


which have narrow u or borders, containing one 


and Miller three ſpecies, natives of the Cape of Good 


is of a quadrangular figure, and its tail or train long, 


VA, Fehova, becauſe in the Hebrew it conſiſts of four 
letters. See ADONAL | | 
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TETRAGYNIA, formed of velga, four, and uin, wife, a 
. denomination given to ſeveral orders of plants, which 
have four ſtyles. 5 | 
TETRALOGIA, m the Dramatic Poetry of the Ancients, 
' denoted four dramatic pieces of the ſame author, 
of which the three firſt were tragedies, and the laſt of 
the ſatyric kind. Their deſign was to celebrate a vic- 
_ tory in the literary conteſts. Aſchylus and Euripides 
have written ſome pieces of this kind. Encycl. 
TETRAMETER, in the Ancient Poetry, an iambic verſe 
conſiſting of four feet. 

The word is formed from Tea, four, and welpov, mea- 
fſure; q. d. four metres. —We meet with none of theſe 
but in the comic poets, as Terence, &c. 
TETRANDRIA, in Botany, the fourth claſs of plants, 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, with four ſtamina or 

male parts in each, of equal length. This claſs compre- 
| hends three orders, viz. the monogynia, of which there | 

are ſixty-two genera, the digynza, including fix genera, 
and the tetragynia, containing ſeven genera, See FRUC- 

TIFICATION, ORDER and Tab. Botany. 

TETRANDRIA, in Botany, is alſo a denomination given 

to ſeveral orders of plants, which have four ſtamina. 

TETRANGURIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors for the citrul, a plant of the gourd-kind, whoſe 
ſeeds are uſed in medicine. 


'TETRAO, in the Linnæan Sy/tem of Ornithology, the name of| 


a genus of birds of the order of the gallin ; the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of which is, that they have a naked 
_ ſpot near the eyes, full of fleſhy tubercles. Of this ge- 
nus are twenty ſpecies; ſuch as the grouſe, partridge, 
ptarmigan, quail, &c. See GROUSE, &c. | | 
TETR AODON, in Jchthyology, a genus of the amphibia 
nantes; the characters of which are, that the maxillæ 
are bony, extended, and bipartite at the apex, the aper- 


ture is linear, the lower part of the body is full of | 


. prickles, and it has no ventrical fins. Of this genus there 
are ſeven ſpecies in the Linnæan ſyſtem, ſeveral of which 
Artedi has referred to his genus of o/fraczon. The mola, 
or su Ni, belongs to this genus. 3 
TETRAPETALOUS, in Botany, an epithet given to 
flowers that conſiſt of four ſingle petala, or leaves placed 
around the piſtil. „„ | | 
Theſe M. Juſſieu calls polypetalous flowers. 
Mr. Ray, who calls them tetrapetalous, makes them 
conſtitute a diſtin&t claſs, which he divides into, 
1, Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous flower, and their 
ſeed veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore calls li- 
_ queſe. 25, Such as have their ſeed-veſſels ſhorter, which 
therefore, for diſtinction fake, he calls capſulatæ and ſilicu- 
_ bije. 3“, Such as have aſeeming retrapetataus flower, that is, 
a monopetalous one, divided deeply into four partitions, 
which he particularizes alſo as anomalous. | 
TETRAPHARMACUM, rTerpazapunxcy, compounded of 
Tilox, four, and Paguaxov, drug, or remedy, in the ge- 
neral, denotes any remedy conliſting ot four ingre- 
ann 1 | TT” 
TEITR APHOE, in Botany, a name given by the people of 
Guinea, to a plant, which they give in decoction as a 
cure for fluxes. This plant grows alſo in Malabar, where 
they ule the roots boiled in whey in the piles; and in the 
colic they give the root in powder, about a ſcruple for a 
doſe. It is called in this latter place well:a cadavalli, 
and by Petiver xanthium Malabaricum capitulis lanug ingſis. 
The ſtalks of it are woody and hoary, eſpecially about 
the tops. Its leaves ſtand by pairs on ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
and while young they are hoary underneath, with a very 
ſoft and velvety down; the others are rough, like the 
ſpotted lungwort, but ſeldom are ſo large. The flowers 
grow in ſpikes, and conſiſt each of fine green leaves 
filled with ſcarlet filaments ; after theſe the frnit ripens, 
and is a ſort of woolly bur covered with ſoft and hook- 
ed prickles, very like the common Engliſh burdock, 
* not of a third part of the bigneſs. Phil. Tranſ. 
| TETRAPLA, formed from T:ÞanMg, quadruplex, four-fold, 
in Church Hiflory, a Bible diſpoſed by Origen, under 
four columns, in each whereof was a different Greck 
verſion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of 
the Seventy, and that of Theodotion. THIER 
Sixtus of Sienna confounds the tetrapla with the hexa- 
pla; but the tetrapla is a different work, compoſed after 
the hexapla, aud in favour of ſuch as could not have 
the hexapla. | OOO) 5 
Some authors are of opinion, that the order wherein 
he four verſions of the tetrapla were ranged, was diffe- 
rent from that wherein we have rehearied them; and 
ä f N that the Septuagint was in the firſt column; 
but St. Epiphanius ſays expreſſy to the contrary, and 
pos it in the third. —He even gives us Origen's rea- 
on for putting it there, which was, ſays he, that the 


— 


* 2 4 
p E 1 


might be tlie more eaſily confronted the 

. OY ART bs Nag therewith, 

Baronius, however,.in his Annals f 5 

the Septuagint to have been in ebe oy 

apla, but in the firſt in the tetrapla ag 

gives it the ſame place in both. See H 5 

IETRAPTOTE, TErrartorToON, in Gra 
given to ſuch defective nouns as have 2 

uch are aſtus, &c. i 8 

VET RAPYRAMIDIA, derived. from aww ws. 

wupams, a pyramid, in Natural H ſtor 1 0 or, and 

genus of ſpars. the name of; 

The bodies of this genus are ſpar 

ſhape by an admixture of particles of tin; 

in ſorm of broad bottomed pyramids of fo and are found 

Of this genus there is only one know Hg, | 

. n ſpecies, which; 
uſually of a browniſh colour, and is found in Se ich 

alſo in Devonſhire, Cornwal, and other w: Daxony a 

land, where there is tin. Hill. TIER of Eng. 

TEI RARCH, TETR ARCH A, TETOHOY 1g, formed of 52 

Four, and apyn, rule, dominion, a prince, who |] Tip, 
governs a fourth part of a kingdom. a. 
Such, originally, was the import of the + 
but it was afterwards applied to any petty king or | 
reign ; and became ſynonymous with ethnarch e, 
from the following conſiderations : 19 That Pin res 
mention of fix tetrarchies within the cities of De _ 
2% That Herod's kingdom was only divided i 3 
parts, which yet were called tetrarchies, and th 5 
reigns thereof, Luke iii. i. ee ae v3 : mY 
Antiq. Jnd. lib 14. c. 23 tells us, that Ns de br 
tle of Phiſippi, Antony, going into 851m, — 
5 yy arch; and on medals the ſame Herod is called 

TELRASARIUS, a word uſed by { « mol 

_ writers, to expreſs half an ny, 006. of tht we 

LETRASPAS ON, TEIPaTT 250), in Mechanics, a mackine 

1 r four pullies. See PuLLEey. 

* TICH, rTerparino, a ſtanza, epi | | 

conſiſting of four Ke wy CE, 2 7 8 OY 

TEL RAS'TOLCHON „in Botany, a term often uſed by the 

"= Greek writers, and generally miſunderſtood by thoſe 

who copy their accounts. Pliny has made an error in 
the deſcription of the euonymus, which has confounded 
two difterent ſhrubs together ever ſince, by miſtaking 
the ſenſe of this word, uſed by 'Theophraſtus in his a- 
count of it. He lays, that the fruit js divided within 
into four orders or ſeries of ſeeds; this he expreſſes by 
the word zetra/{&chon, which Pliny, ſuppoling to be the 

ſame with the word tetragonon, has tranſlated into gramm 

5 8 figura. 8 „„ 

But this is by no means the ſenſe of the word which was 
uſcd by the Greeks, to expreſs, that a thing had rrazz; 
Tate, four rows, orders, or ſeries of ſeeds in it: yor 
does it at all expreſs the feeds being ſquare, much lels 
its being ſingle, for the original derivation of the word 

Vas from the term xara goixor, uſed in dances. Thelc 
were compoſed of ſeveral ſeries of perſons, called ray, 

chi; and every ſtœchon conſiſted of ſeveral perions 
who all moved together. Sec SviNDLE-tree. | 

TETRASTYLE, formed from rd, four, and run, c 
in the Ancient Architecture, a building, and paiticularly 

a TEMPLE, with four columns in its front. 

F a word conſiſling of four fl. 

RY la | EE 

TETRATONON, in Miaſe; the ſuperfluous fifth is ſome- 
times thus called, as containing four tones. 

TETRAX, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the ot 
or buſtard kind, called by ſome authors xx As campynty 

or the field-duck; and by others, the anna. 

It is a very common bird in France, where it 1 called | 

canne patrierc: it is called anas, from its ſitting on the 

ground, juſt as the duck does on the water. It is of the 
ſize of a pheaſant, and has a beak like that of the con. 

mon hen. It is taken with nets, as the partridge : i 

runs very ſwiftly, and, like the buſtard, has no _ 

toes. Its belly is white, and its back 1s variegated vi 

grey, red, and black. It feeds on vegetables, and 60 

ſmall inſects. | V e 

TETREUMA, in Betany, a name given by the fees 

Guinea to a ſpecies of ſhrub, very common among bens 

and uſed to cure whitlows. They dry the [eat 1 

reduce them to powder; and, moiſtening them ® 

17 | "gue? Petiver has call 
y liquor, apply them to the place. eren libe⸗ 

this arbor Guincenſis lauruſlini facie, from its fie ſtire. 

neſs to the common ſhrub, which we call the 1 

The leaves are opake and ſtiff, and are au Theſe 

2 broad, and two inches and a half long 

tand alternately on all ſides of the ſtalk, an the boſons } 

on ſhort pedicles. The flowers grow out e 


; nner 0 
of the leaves, and ſtand in cluſters in the N. 26. 


and the 
231, t | 
TIS 
Ep lPhaniys 
PLA, | 


S influenced In theis 


tle letrarch, 


PISS... | 


beſt verſion might be in the middle, that the others 


| thoſe of the common lauruſtine. Phil Tra fil 


IETI 


one's 


TETIIG 
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TETTICO NIA, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the 


Mr. Reaumur obſerves, that as the ancients wo | 
kinds of the cicada, we know three; and that our mid- 


| ts. „ 
TEUCHI br ach Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the 


TEUCH'TLACOT-zanhqui, in Zoology, a name by which 
the natives of ſome of the American nations call the 

Rattle-sNAK E. | 5 93 Þ 
TEUCRIUM. See GERMANDER., os 
TEUGA, in Boteny, the name given in the Hortus Mala- | 
baricus to a genus of plants called by Linnzus and | 
others, coccus. ror OS 
TEU THIS, in 1chthyology, a genus of the abdominal fiſhes : | 


truncated on the fore part, that the branchil mem- 
| brane has five rays, and that the teeth are equal, rigid, | 
and near each other, forming a regular ſeries. Lin- 
næus enumerates two ſpecies. | . 


TEUTHOPHACE, a word uſed by the ancients, to ex- 


preſcribed as a good diet for the ſick. | EE) 
TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teutons, an an- 


coaſt of the German ocean. EE 
 Tevronic language is the ancient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother-tongues. 
diſtinguiſned into per and [ower. 

| Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; to which belong 


and Iceland. 20, The Saxon; to which belong the ſe- 
veral languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Friſian, and thoſe | 


Mancheſter, controverted the opinion of thoſe who af- 
fim the Engliſh language to be genuine and unmixed | 
f Celtic origin. Mr. | 


verſion of the Goſpel of St. 


ia the Manege is an ülcer almoſt as broad as 
are. a 1 commonly upon 4 horſe's 


imes on his head, and ſometimes on his 
| K 1 ee from bilious blood; and conſumes 
: | 


horſe from ſcratching, and ſo enlatging and ſpreading 


- 1678 rerliytß. graſhoppers, in Antiquity, a title the 


Athenians aſſumed to themſelves. See GEGENES. 

| led the nymph of the cicada, or tettyr; 
wet this 1 70 from which they frequent- 
1 hat fly hatched, tettigometra, which fignifies the 


mother of the cicada. 
VEGETABL ey. 


: expreſs the ſmaller ſpecies of cicada, with 
hy 8 acquainted. They called the larger 
acheta. 2 | 1 3 he (ar 
It i lly ſuppoſed, that the ?ert:gonza was the ſame 
3 ſmalleſt kind, called by the French jy ion but 
eb new two 


dle one ſeems to have been their zett:gonza or ſmall cicada, 
and that they were not acquainted with our ſmalleſt kind, 
or cigalon, which is not larger than a hornet. See 


ch or ſchœnanth, camel's hay, which ought 
1 teuochitis. Tbere is a city Teuochis in 
Egypt near the borders of Arabia, and the geographers 
all mention a lake in the neighbourhood of this city; in 
this lake it is probable the ſchœnanth might grow; and 
being gathered there, and ſold in the adjoining city of 
Teuochis, the purchaſers might diſtinguiſh it with an 
epithet formed of the name of the place where they 
bought it. See SCENANTH., 235 


the characters of which are, that the bead is a little 


preſs a ſort of food made of beet- roots and lentils, often 


cient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the 
dee GOTHre. 


The Teutonic is now called the German or Dutch, and is 
The upper has two notable dialects; viz. 19, The 


the languages ſpoken in Lenmark, Norway, Sweden, 


on the north of the Elbe. 


To the lower belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. 
ſpoken through the N : 5 


| etherlands, &c. | 
The learned Mr. Whitaker has lately, in his Hiſtory of 


eutonie, and aſſerted it to be o 
Drake, in his Eſſay on the Origin of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, Archæol. vol. v. has endeavoured to ſupport the 


. ; n, executed above 1400 
years ago, with the ſame in our preſent tranſlation, and 


— the ſtriking affinity between the two languages; 
e the different mediums through which 
5 nave deſcended, and the many ages that have elap(- | 


ed lince they have been ſe y C1 

parated. Every circumſtance 
'e obſeryes, that conſtitutes the Wa Kr of a lan- 
büage 18 viſibly derived to the Engliſh from the Goths 


an 2 „ | 
| Saxons. The articles, flexure of the genitive caſe, 
Prepoſitions and 


tonic « The En 


leendant of the Gothic or Teutonic ; and he challenges 


t Don 
0 wr 7ſt enquirer into the Celtic to produce ſo deci- 
| f 5 ; 
Vor. IV. No 8 of that tongue with ours. 


See HarvesT-fly, CIcADA, and 


| oeh the hide or ſkin, and cauſes ſuch a | 
og re that it is a hard matter to keep the | 


OMETRA, in Natural Hiftory, a name by which | 


former opinion, by pro. yore of Ulphilas's Gothic | 
0 


Auxiliary verbs are all abſolutely Teu- 
gliſh, he ſays, is clearly the natural de- 


| | 


T E U 


The Britiſh, he adds, has little or nö reſeinblarice to 


the Engliſh. Many of their terms may have gained admiſ- 


ſion among us, as from the vicinity and long intercourſe 
we have hid with that people, may neceſſarily be ima- 


. gined, but their idioms and genüs ate as radically and 


1 different as any two languages can poſſibly 
3 | | | 


Tru roxre order, 4 military religious order of knights; 


eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of the XIIth century; and 
thus called, becauſe conſiſting principally of Germans, 
or Teutons. _ | Bag | 

he origin, &c. of this order were thus : the Chriſtiaris; 
under Guy of Luſignan, laying ſiege to Acre, or Acon, 
a City of Syria, on the borders of the Holy Land; at 
which ſiege were preſent, Richard king of England, 
Philip Auguſtus of France, &c; ſome Germans of Bre- 
men, and Lubec, touched with tonipaſſion for the ſick 
and wounded of the army, who wanted common neceſ- 
ſaries, ſet on foot a kind of hoſpital under a tent; which 
they made of a ſhip's ſail ; and here betook themſelves to 
a charitable attendance on them. e 
This ſtarted a thought (about the year 1190) of eſta⸗ 
bliſhing a third military order, in imitation of the Tem- 
plars, and the Hoſpitalers. „„ 
The deſign was approved by the patriarch of Jetuſalem, 
the archbiſhops and biſhops of the neighbouring places, 
the king of Jeruſalem, the maſters of the Temple, and 
the Holpital, and the German lords and prelates then in 
the Holy Land ; and, by common conſent, Frederic duke 
of Suabia, who was then at their head, ſent ambaſſadors 
to his brother Henry, king of the Romans, to ſolicit the 
pope to confirm the new order. TY | 
Calixtus III. who then governed the church; granted it 
by a bull of the 23d of February, 1192, and the new 
order was called, The order of Teutonic #nights of the 
houſe of St. Mary of Jeruſalem. W 
2 habit of this order was a white mantle, with a black 
wort: ET | 
The pope granted them all the privileges of the Tem- 
plars, and the Hoſpitalers of St. John; excepting that 
they were to be ſubjeCt to the patriarchs, and other pre- 
lates; and that they ſhould pay tithe of what they 
poſſeſſed. NVP . 
The firſt maſter of the Teutonic order, Henry Walpot, 


elected during the time of the ſiege of Acre, after the 


taking of that city, purchaſed a garden, wherein he built 

a church, and an hoſpital, which was the firſt houſe of 
the Teutonic order. 5 | 8 
Such is the account given by Peter of Duiſbourg, a prieſt 

of this order. | „ „ 
Jaques de Vitry differs a little from this account; and 
relates, that the Teutonic order was eſtabliſned at Jeruſa- 
lem before the city of Acre was beſieged. | 

The order made no great progreſs under the three firſt 
grand-maſters; but under the fourth, Herman de Salza, 
it became very powerful; inſomuch that Conrade duke 


of Mazovia and Cujavia, about the year 1230, ſent an 
embaſſy to him, to ſolicit his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, 
offering him and his order the provinces of Culme and 


Livonia, with all the lands they could recover from the 


 idolatrous Pruſſians, who harraſſed him exceedingly with 


their continual incurſions, and againſt whom he intended 


this new militia ; his own knights of the order of Chriſt, 


or of Dobrin, inſtituted for the like purpoſe, being found 
too weak. JJ) ã ĩðùͤͤ VV 
De Salza accepted the donation, and Gregory IX. con- 


firmed it; and, to aid the knights in reducing the Pruſ- 
ſians, Innocent IV. publiſhed a croiſade. With this 


help, in a year's time, they ſubdued the provinces of 


Warmia, Natangia, and Barthia; the inh: itants whereof 


renounced the worſhip of idols; and, in the courſe of fifty 


years more, they reduced all Pruſſia, Livonia, Samo- 


itia, and Pomerania, &c. | | 
n 1204, duke Albert had founded the order of Sword- 


| bearers, Port-glaives, which now became united ro the 
Teutonic knights, and the union was approved by pope 


Gregory IX. 5 929 = ER 
The order, thus maſters of all Pruſſia, built the cities of 
Elbing, Marienburg, Thorn, Dantzick, Koningſberg, 


and ſome others: the emperor Frederic II. permitted 


them to add to the arms of their order, the imperial 


eagle; and St. Louis, in 1250, allowed them to quarter 


the fleur-de-lys. | 
After the city Acre had been recovered by the infidels; 
the grand-maſter of the Teutonic order removed his ſeat. 
from that city to Marienburg. As the order grew in 
ower, the knights took more ſtate on them z and at 
Leh: inſtead of friers, brothers, as at firſt, would be 
called lords, And though the grand-maſter Conrade 
Zolnera, of Rotenſteine, oppoſed this innovation, his 
10 F ſucoeſſor 


fucceſſor Conrade Wallerod not only approved it, but | 


- ; 
1 \ 


* 
I , i | 
, a, , a * 


even procured bimſelf to be treated with honours only 


* 


3 
—_ 


rendered to the greateſt princes, _ at, ae e 
Diviſions being got into the order, the kings of Poland 
made their advantage of them: the Pruſſians revolted to 


1 


them: and after feveral wars between the knights and 
| | Ants 


the Poles, the former yielded to king Caſimir the Upper 


At the time of the Reformation, Albert marquis of | 


”"_ 


Pruſſia, and did homage to him for the Lower. 


Brandenburg, then grand: maſter, becoming Lutheran, 
renounced the dignity of grand-maſter, diſſolved the com- 


manderies, and drove the knights out of Pruſſia. 


Moſt of the knights followed his example, and embraced 
the reformation : the reſt transferred the ſeat of their 


Which they ſtill retain. | 
They there elected Walter, of Cromberg, their grand- 
maſter, formed a proceſs againſt Albert, and the empe- 


order to Margentheim, . or Mariendahl, in Franconia, 


Yar put him to the ban of the empire. Ihe order, how-| | 
ever, could never recover their domains: but are now | 


little more than the ſhadow of what they formerly were, 


field, one hundred and fixty-two brothers of the choir, | 


having only three or four commanderies, ſcarce ſufficient 
for the ordinary ſubſiſtence of the grand-maſter, and his 


knights.” | | | 
'The officers of the Teutonic order, when in its ſplendor, 


were the grand-maſter, who reſided at Marienburg; un- 


der him were the grand- commander; the grand-marſhal, 


who had his reſidence at Koningſberg ; the grand-hoſpi- 
taler, who reſided at Elbing; the draper, who took 
care to furniſh the habits; the treaſurer, who lived at 


the court of the grand maſter ; and ſeveral commanders, 


as thoſe of Thorn, Culme, Brandenburg, Koningſberg, 
Elbing, &c. 8 | | | 


They had alſo their commanders of particular caſtles and 


fortreſſes; advocates, proveditors, intendants of mulls, 
proviſions, cc. 5 33 
Waiſſelius, in his annals, ſays, they had twenty-eight 


commanders of cities, forty-ſix of caſtles, eighty- one 
hoſpitalers, thirty-hve maſters of convents, forty ſtew- 


ards, thirty-ſeven proveditors, ninety-three maſters of 
mills, ſeven hundred brothers or knights to take the 


or priefts, and fix thouſand two hundred ſervitors or 
domeſtics. __ „„ 


TEXT, a relative term, contradiſtinguiſhed to gloſs or com- 


mentary" 


and ſignifying an original diſcourſe, excluſive of 


any note or interpretation. 


Infinite pains have been taken by the critics, to reſtore, 


This. reſtoration he attempts to effect from the Samari- | 


reconcile, ſettle, explain, &c. the text of the Bible, and 
that of the claſſics. © Re no nin 5 

Mr. Whiſton accounts for all thoſe miſunderſtandings 
between the Old and New Teſtament, particularly as 
to the prophecies in the Old, cited as fulfilled in the 
New, from the corruption of the text of the Old Teſta- 


ment; and to obviate objections made againſt Chriſtia- 
nity on that head, has publiſhed an Ey towards reftor- 


ing the true Text of the Old Teſtament. 


tan Pentateuch, the Roman Pſalter, the Apoſtolical Con- 


ſtitutions, &. | | 
It ſufficiently appears from the learned and acceptable 


labours of the late Dr. Kennicott, in collating the He- 

brew manuſcripts of the Old Teſtament, that the altera- 
tions introduced into the text, &c. are moſtly of a trivial | 
nature, and by no means affect the authority of the ſacred 


writings. | 


Tx vr is particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of Scripture 
_ choſen by a preacher, to be the ſubject of his ſermon. 
Anciently, the lawyers began all their pleadings with like | 


texts of Scripture. 


A text-book, in ſeveral univerſities, is a claſſic author 


written very wide, by the ſtudents, to give room for an | 


interpretation dictated by the maſter or regent, to be in- 


The. 


ſerted in the interlines. 


In this ſenſe, the French ſay, proverbially, Gloſe d Or- 


et obſcure que le texte. | 


4s © 


paniards gave the name text to a kind of little poem, 


or ſet of verſes, placed at the head of a gloſs, and making 


the ſubject thereof; each verſe being explained, one af- | 


ter another, in the courſe of the gloſs. 


'TEXT, in ancient Law Authors, is appropriated to the book 


of the Four Goſpels, by way of eminence. Theſe were 


Written in 


gold letters; and carefully preſerved in the 
chucches. | | | 


Codex aurato conſeptus grammate ſcriptus. 
Aulus evangelicum conſervat corpore textum. 


TEXTUARIES, TEX TVARII, a name given the ſect of 


the CAR AIT ES, among the Jews. | 
Hillel ſhone among the traditionaries, and Schammai 


among the textuaris. 


[TEXTU 


[ 


| TY: A 
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* 
| contning the bare zone mien ggg 
- ; | ( þ #- $4 L232 1 . dag any gloſz or 
02. a textuary, textuarium. er gam. 
"EXTUS Rofenſis, is an ancient manyſer;,, 
dhe rights, cuſtoms, te die Contain 
Wir hain Fade » .tenures, &c. of the church of fs 
14 cheſter, granted by the laws of Ethelbert B w_ 
Eadred, and Withred, kings, of Kent, colle Q dlthere, 
nulf the venerable biſhop of Rocheſter, at & by kr. 
. FER egg tt ä ef out the year 
TEXTURE, TzxTuRA,.formed. of tere. ny 
perly., denotes the arrangement and coheſion *% pro. 
ſlender bodies or threads interwoven, or entan 1 en 
each other; as in the webs of ſpiders, * among 
T e ch, 
EXTURE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any un: | 
of the conſtituent e of - mats Boy wer E bel 
by weaving, hooking, knitting, tying, chaink 2 
ing, intruding, compreſſing, attracting, or any — ents 
In this ſenſe, we ſay a cloſe, compact . 
porous texture; a regular or irregular texture, &c. ws 
A great deal depends on the texture of the Fea | 
parts of a body: hence moſt of its particular N 
its ſpecific gravity, colour, &cc. yn, 
TFUOL, in the Chineſe Manufactory of Porcelain 2 
uſed to expreſs a particular ſort of varniſh for that wr 
with violet-colour and gold. The uſual method of bone 
this at firſt, was by mixing gold with the common N 
niſh, breaking the leaves very ſmall, and then addin te 
common blue and the powder of calcined agate of a coarſ 
kind, found in great plenty on the ſhores of their rivers 
But they have ſince found, that the brown varniſh called 
t/ekin ſucceeds much better, for when the blue is mixed 
with this, its brown colour is loſt, and the gold les on 
much better than it would any other Way. | 


They had once a method of a varied varniſh, which wa, 


very beautiful, but is much neglected now]; this was the 
giving a veſſel the brown varniſh on the outfide with 2 
large portion of gold, and the common white varniſh 
within. They alſo varied the degree of colour on the 
_ outſide, by laying on more or leſs of the varniſh; and 
gave this way a variety, even in the ſame colour. Ob. 
_ ſerv. ſur les Coutumes de  Afie, p. 308. | 
THABORITES. See TaporITis. _ 


THACAS, 9axa;, in Antiquity, a general name given to 
the place or ſeat where the augurs made their obſerva 


tions. BED 5 
THACE. He, See IM.... 
THAIS, a name given by Ægineta, 

intended to give a beautiful red to the face, Galen uſes 

the ſame word to expreſs a ſort of bandage. E 
THALAMEGUS, among the Ancients, a ſhip of pleaſure, 


or yacht uſed, by princes. It was always provided witha 


good cabin, or bed-chambcr. See Sy1y. | 

THALAMI nervorum opticorum, in Anatomy, two oblong 
prominences of the lateral ventricles of the brain ; me- 

dullary without, but a little cineritious within. 


them. 3 r Were; 
 THALAMII, among the Ancients, thoſe rowers who fat 
| in the loweſt part of the ſhip. See I HALAMITE. | 
THALAMITL, in the Naval Architefture of the Ancients, 
a term uſed to expreſs thoſe rowers in the polyerote 
galleys, or thoſe which contained ſeveral ſeries of rowers 
who ſat on the thalamus of the veſſel, and made the loweſt 
row. Theſe moved their oars and hands under the ſeats 
of the row that ſat next above them. See PoLYCROT4. 


|THALAMIUM, among the Ancients, a port-hole, through 


which the oars of the rowers in the bottom of the ſlip 
went. | TE ade ods ns 
THALAMUS, in Botany, a term uſed to expreſs that part 
of the flower in the capitated or floſculous-flowered 
plants, where the embryo-fruits of every ſeparate fol- 
cule are lodged, and where afterwards the ſecds are 2 
tained. This is the bottom of the cup, in the cent: 
part of which it adheres to the ſtalk. 


| THALASSOMELI, the name of a medicine uſed 28 3 


purge among the ancients. It was compoſed of 5 
parts of honey, ſea-water, and rain-Water, 7. 0 
the ſun in the dog-days, in a veſſel pitched on! — 
fide, It purged in the ſame manner that ſea- Water 
would do, but only in a milder way. HOT, 
THALIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of ey 5 
the monandria monogynia Claſs, called by Pjumier, © 7 
the characters of which are theſe: the cups? py 
of an oval figure, terminating in a point, and compel 
of only one valve; the flower is compoſed of 10 "= 
which are of an oblong ovated figure, and ate wich are 
and undulated at the margin; two of theſe, * ” 
neareſt the cup, are ſmall and convoluted; moved] 
are nearly equal in ſize, and are ſtraight an o 
the germen of the piſtil is of an ovated figure (rut 


to a coſmetic cerate, 


They are thus called, becauſe the optic nerves riſe out of 


T H A 


of which is a thin kernel. 


comedy and paſtorals. 


22 than that of any of the other Mules. 
2 


\« alſo the name of one of the GRACEs. 

Te CRUM, in Botany. See Meadow RUE. 
THALLOPHOR, 

| , who, | 

ae ee olive-boughs in their hands. * 

THALYSIA, Savors, 


monies. of which, 


IE MALAPpATHRNA. 84e Por tun alen 
THAMAR, 


reſs a date. 


cron. d 


m1 me 
THAME, See TEAM. | 


Pheenicians worſhipped ADoN1s or Os1RI1s. | 


nine days, and anſwering to our June. 


% 


J-axoPopor,, in Antiquity. the old men 
in the proceſſion of the feſtival ꝓana- 


in Antiquity, a ſacrifice offered by 
after harveſt. For the origin and cere- | 
eee ſee Potter, Archzol. Græc. tom. i. 


a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians, to ex- 
Hence a pectoral decoction made with 
dates and other ingredients, was called dial hamyron; 
and the word was afterwards corruptly written dica- 


THAMMUZ, in Mythology, is a name under which the 


TuauMU:Z, in Chronology, a name given by the Jews to 
the tenth month of their civil year, containing twenty- 


THANE, or Train, THyanus, the name of an ancient 


* f an oval figute, having only one cell, 
1 . ſingle bony-ſeed which has two cells, 
gi There is one ſbecies. 
ne of the nine Muſet; who pre- 
0 dhe is diſtinguiſhed 
Muſes by her maſk, and from the tragic 
ſhepherd's crook z her aſpect is lhkewiſr 
hat of MELPOMENE, and her dreſs ſhorter 


and ſervientes regis. rad 0 N 1 
Soon after the Conqueſt, this name was diſuſed; and in- 


nity among the Engliſh, or Anglo-Saxons. 5 
ee 3 been a dignity equal with that 
of the ſon of an earl: Camden will have it, that thanes 
were only dignified by the offices which they bore. 
There were two kinds or orders of an's: the king's 


tharies, and the ordinary thanes. The firſt were thoſe | 


who attended our Engliſh-Saxon kings in their courts, 


and who held lands immediately of the king : whence, | 
in Domeſday-book, they are promiſcuouſſy called thani, jy 


. | 


ſtead thereof they were called the king's barons, barones | 


Their origin is referred. to king Canutus, who, taking 
the chief of the Daniſh nobility, to the number of three 
thouſand, for his guard, and arming them with battle- 
axes and ſabres with gilt handles, called them thing lith, 
from the two Daniſh words :heing or thein, body of nobi- 
lity, and I:th, order of battle. | | 


1 
1 


The ordinary thanes, ot thani minores, were the lords of |. 


manors, who had particular juriſdiction within their li- 
mits, and over their own tenants. ae DIRE 

Theſe changed their name for that of barons ; and hence 
their courts are called courts baron to this day. | 


In old authors, charters, &c. we alſo meet with THANE | 


as ſigniſying a nobleman ; though ſometimes only a free- | 
man, and ſometimes a magiſtrate. ö 


HANE lands, were lands granted by charter of the Saxon 
kings to their thanes. og? 


THAPSIA, deadly carrot, or ſearching fennel, in Botany, a 


genus of the pentandria digynia claſs. Its characters are 


theſe: it has an umbellated flower, 


the general umbel is 
large, 


compoſed of about twenty rays which are nearly 
equal, theſe have no involucra, and the general umbel 
b uniform ; the flowers have five ſpear-ſhaped incurved 
petals, and five hair-like ſtamina of the length of the pe- 
tals, terminated by ſingle ſummits z it has an oblong 
emen ſituated under the flower, ſupporting two ſhort 

Ves, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas ; the germen hecomes 
ny long fruit, girt with a longitudinal membrane, di- 
"ing into two parts, each containing one oblong ſeed 


N both ends, having plain borders on both 
he roots of the thapia, with a carrot- leaf, were former- 


J ulec in medicine: t | : : 4; 
ul the black. here are two kinds of it, the white 


a plant ſo 
s full of z 1 ſomewhat re 


off the kin, if ſaffe 


zan 1ometimes ſold for the ; AT 3 
ilino niche zs 218 for the turbith-root. "They may be 
3 borever, by the turbith's being of a red- 
ben e out, and of a whitiſh grey within, and 
is light, w. or to break; on the contrary, White thapſia 
ad o cs 10 and of a ſilvery grey on the outſide, 
blütter the Were crid to the taſte, that, if new, it will 
A *Uack thapfiais of t 
bend ation of turbith 
F The 5 


% 24 | 
$ of this plant purge very violently both upwards 


01 mbling fennel. This 
Juice, ſo very ſharp that it will bring 


00 duſky a colour to be uſed as an 
and too hot and acrid to be pre- 


innæus enumerates five, and Miller fix pes, * 


ee thafiſia, called alſo by 3 grey turbith, is 
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and downwards; and are now baniſhed from amo the 
number of medicinal ſimples. Boerhaave ſays, they 
have the ſame qualities with! the euphorbium, burning 
the bowele, and cauſing a diarrhœa . 
Beſide the poiſonous root known by the name thap/in, 
the ancients have deſcribed three other vegetable ſub- 
ſtances under it: the lycium- wood uſed at this time, as 
alſo of old in Crete, as a yellow dye z the Scyihica radix, 
or liquorice; and the luteola, or dyers-weed. The Greek 
thapſos ſignifies a pale dead yellow colour, and is appli- 
_ either to the ſubſtance or the Juice or tincture of all 
t eſe. | \ 043 %J | 2 
THAPSOS, in the Materia Medicu of the Ancients, a name 
given to a kind of wood of a pale yellow colour, uſed of 
old in dying linen and woollen cloths. OLA 
The people of Crete at this time uſe the lycium-wood in 
dying a yellow colour, and it is probable that the thapſes 
was this very tree. Dioſeo-idevy tells us, that the wood 
of this tree was alſo uſed in his time to tinge the hair yel- 
low. which was a tavourite colour with the Greeks. 
The lycium 1s of a colour ſomewhat deeper than our 
box-wood, and parts with its ſtain ſo eaſily that it ſeems 
very proper for ſuch a purpoſe. | far 
THAPSUM, among the Cd Roman Writers, a common 
name for the verbaſcum, or mullein; but as there were 
many other plants, very different in their nature, yet 
whoſe names reſembled this; ſuch as the zhapfia, or 
deadly carrot, and the thapſum, or geniſte!la tinctoria; it 
was ſoon found neceſſary to add ſome other name; and it 
vas then called hp] barbatum;'.or barbaſſum. 
The reaſon of the geniſtella being called thapſum,: was, 
that its flowers were yellow, and were/uſed to colour the 
ladies hair; that being the favourite colour of thoſe days. 
The flower ot mullein are yellow, and ſeem more fit for 
the colouring of the hair, than thoſe of the geniſtellaz _ 
their colour being more eafily. ſeparated, and continuing 
on ſo well that the glovers of many parts of England uſe 
them in the ſeaſon for colouring their yellow gloves. 
It is probable, that the ladies of old uſed this, as well as 
the geniſtella, for this purpoſe ; and it might hence ob- 
tain the common name thapſum. The other part of its 
diſtinction, barbatum, ſeems owing to the leaves being 
ſo covered with a woolly down that they look bearded. 
And when this word is written 4arbaſſum, it may proba- 
| bly be given as the name of ſome of thoſe ſpecies of 
mullein, which are not hairy, as our black or ſage-leaved 
mullein, and be a corruption of the word verbaſcum. 
This black mullein has no eſs title than the white or 
bearded kind, to the name thapſum e its flowers being of 
a yet finer yellow than thoſe. of that kind, and being as 
fit for the uſe of ſtaining. The glovers of Hertfordſhice 
- uſe this ſpecies for their leather-gloves. | | 


CAE LAE: «6; 


| THARGELIA, Sana; in An ui, an Athenian feſt 


val, in hanour of the Sun, and his attendants the Hours ; 
or, as others think, of the Delian Apollo Diana. 
For an account of the ceremonies of this ſo y, fee 
Potter, Archæol Giæc. lib. ii. cap. 20. toi, i, p. 400. 


ſeq. IE; 8 | SY, 
THARGELION, day,, in Chronology, the cleventh _ 

month of the Athenian year. It contained thirty days, 
and anſwered to the latter part of our April, ind the be- 
ginning of May, EO dS : Oh Ga 
| ſt took its name from the feſtival Thargelia, kent in it, 
THA ITCH, a common covering for houſes in moit parts of 

the country. „„ | | 


The beſt kind of thatch is that called helm, or ſtiff un- 
bruiſed wheat ſtraw, with the ears cut off, and bound 
up in bundles. This being diſpoſed in an uniform and 
longitudinal order on the roof, is fixed on with laths, 
withies, or ropes. | TD | (5 $76 92 
THAUGH IS, or THoucnrTs, in a boat, are the benches 
on which the rowers fit to row. \,_ | 
THAUMATURGUS, formed from dau, wonderfu! 
thing, and sc, work, worker of miracles; an appella- 
tion which the Romaniſts give to ſeveral of their ſaints, 
eminent for the number and greatneſs of their miracles. 
St. Gregory, called Thaumaturgus, or Gregory of Neo- 
cæſarea, was a diſciple of Origen, about the year 223, 
and afterwards biſhop of Cæſarea in Pontus; and in that 


| capacity he aſſiſted at the firſt council of Antioch, and at 
red to touch the face. This root has | 


that of Epheſus, againft Paulus Samoſatenus. St. Leo 
of Catanea is alſo called Leo Thaumaturgus. He lived in 
the eighth century; and his body is ſtill honoured at 
Rome in the church of St. Martin de Tours. St. Francis 
Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the great Thaumaturgi 
of theſe laſt ages. | tf 
THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid 
ſtate, by the warmth of the air. 
THEA, in Botany. See TE A. | | 
THEANDRIC, 9eauJpucg,, dei-wirile; a term ſignifying 
divine and human, formed from Occs, God, and avyg, 
man. | 


Bt. 


# 
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the mixture, and were neither divine nor human, both 


| ſhewed, that the ſenſe wherein St. Dionyſius firſt uſed 
the word, was catholic, and quite remote from that of | 


eminence whereon the actors appeared, and the action 


the Great, who built it very magnificently with ſquare 


In the Greek theaters, the orcheſtra made a part of the 
| ſcena; but in the Roman theaters, none of the actors 


THEATER, among the Moderns, more peculiarly denote 


"THEATER, anatomical, in a ſchool of Medicine and Sur- 


THE 


St. Dionyſius, biſhop of Athens; firſt uſed the word 
theandric, to expreſs a double operation, or two opera- 
tions united in Jeſus Chriſt ; the one divine, the other 
human. e Monophyſites afterwards abuſed it, to ſig- 
nify the one only operation which they admitted in Jeſus 
Chriſt; in whom they believed there was a mixture of 
the divine and human nature, whence reſulted a third 
nature, which was a compound of the one and the other 
whoſe operations followed the eſſence and qualities of 


at once, or, in one word, theondri. | 
Oeardęien evepyeia, theandric, or dei-virile operation, in the 
ſenſe of Dionyſius, and Damaſcenus, is thus exempli- 
fied by Athanaſius. When Chriſt healed the perſon who 
was born blind, the ſpittle he voided was human, but 
the opening of the eyes was done by his divine power. 
And thus, in raiſing Lazarus, he called as man, but 
awaked him from the dead as God. | 5 
The term theanaric, and the dogma of theandric opera- 


tions; were examined with great care and attention, at| 


the council of Lateran, heid in 649, where pope Martin 
ſolidly tefuted the notion of theandric operations, and 


the Monophyſites and Monothelites. 


THEAN'THROPOS, ®eavipuwro;, formed from ®rog, God, | 
and adhs, man, denominated God-man; a term ſome- | 


times uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, who 


is God-man ; or repreſented by ſome ſcholaſtic theolo- | 
gical writers, as comprehending two natures in one | 


perſon. - 5 | 
THEATER, or TyeaTRE, theatrum, formed from Se- 


Tov, ſpeclacle, of Yeaoua, I ſee, among the Ancients, a 


| ſhews to the people. | 3 | 
Under the word theater was comprehended, not only the 


public edifice, for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpeQacles or | 


paſſed, but alſo the whole area, or extent of the place, 
common to the actors and ſpectators. | 


In this ſenſe, the theater was a building encompaſſed with | 
porticoes, and furniſhed with feats of ſtone, diſpoſed in 


ſemicircles, aſcending gradually over one another; which 


encompaſſed a ſpace called the orcheſtra, in the front| 


whereof was the proſcenium, or pulpitum, whereon the 


_ aQtors performed, and which is what we diſtinctly call 


the theater, or ſtage. 


On the proſcenium ſtood the ſcena, a large front, adorn- 


ed with orders of architecture, behind which was the 


poſtſcenium, or places where the actors made themſelves 
ready, retired, &c. So that the ſcena, in its full ex- 
tent, comprehended all the part belonging to the actors. 
In the firſt ages of the Roman commonwealth, theaters 


were only temporary, and formed of wood: the moſt 
celebrated of theſe was that of M. Scaurus, mentioned 
by Pliny. The firſt fixed theater was erected by Pompey 


ſtone. | 


ever deſcended into the orcheſtra ; which was taken up 
by the ſeats of the ſenators. _ 5 . 
Ihe molt celebrated theaters remaining of antiquity, are 
the theater of Marcellus, and that of Pompey ; which 
are alſo called amphitheaters | 
At Athens are ſtill ſeen the remains 


Bacchus, which was the firſt theater in the world, and 


was a maſter-piece in architecture. All theaters were 


_ conſecrated to Venus and Bacchus. 


the ſtage, or place whereon the drama, or play, is exhi- 
| bited; anſwering to the proſcenium of the ancients. 


In its full latitude, however, the theater includes the 


whole play-houſe: in which ſenſe it is a ſpacious room, 


or hall, part whereof is taken up by the ſcena, which 
comprehends the ſtage, the decorations, and the ma- 
chines; and the reſt is diſtributed into a ſpace, called the | 


pit, or parterre, Which is covered with ſeats, boxes, &c. 


and terminated with an elevation of one or two galleries, 
diſpoſed into benches aſcending over one another. See 


PLaAvY-houſe. 


THEATER is alſo uſed in Architecture, chiefly among the 
Italians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, | 
by a happy diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents an agree- 


able ſcene to the e 


e. 
Such are moſt of the vineyards at Rome; but parti- 
cularly that of Monte Dragone, at Freſcati; and in|. 


France, the new caſtle of St. Germain en Laye. 


gery, is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the 


circumference of an amphitkeater, having a table, bear- 
ing on a pivot, in the middle, for the diſſection of bo- 


dies. 


of the temple of 
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Such is the anatomical theater of th hh 
. 25 ter of the royal garden v 
The THEATER at Oxford is a beautiful build | 
by archbiſhop Sheldon, for the uſe of he, 0 
ciſes. | | Att. 
THE ATINES, an order of nuns, under the dag. 
the heading. eee UireGton ſ 
There are two kinds of Theatines, under the title of g 
ters of the Immaculate Conception, who form two 45 95 
congregations, the one engaged by ſolemn vows 78 
other only by ſimple vows. Their common Ie 
was Urſula Benincaſa. Thoſe who make the fm # "= 
are the moſt ancient, and are called abſo ut "Me 
: 5 | | a010'utely Theatine 
of 35 Congregation they had their riſe at Naples, 1 
1583. e 8 
The others are called Theatines of the Hermit e: th 
whole buſineſs of theſe is praying in retirement i, i 
pap I to which they engage themſclyes by b 
'Fhe Theatines of the firſt Congrepation take care of the 
temporal concerns of theſe Jaſt. Their houſes ſtand i 
- gether, and communicate by a large hall. Their ou. 
dreſs drew up their conſtitutions, and laid the founds 
oo ef their houſe at Naples; but died before * v8 
finiſhed. | | 
Gregory XV. who confirmed the new inſtitute under the 
rule of St. Auguſtine, appointed that they ſhould be up. 
der the direction of the Theatins. Urban VIIL revoked 
this article by a brief in 1624, and ſubjected them to the 
nuncio of Naples; but Clement IX. annulled this brie;, 
; > ſubmitted them anew to the Theatins by a briet in 
1068. | i | 
THEATINS, a religious order of regular prieſts: thus 
called from their FA ſuperior don John Pietro Caraſſa, 
archbiſhop of Chieti, in the kingdom of Naples, which 
was anciently called Theate. ij 
The fame archbiſhop became afterwards pope, by the 
name of Paul IV. after having been a companion of 
 Gaetan, or Cajetan, a Venetian gentleman, the fir 
founder of this order, at Rome, in 1524. 
The Theatins were the frſt who aflumed the title of 5. 
gular clerks. They have not only no lands, or bxcd r- 
venues, either in common, or in propriety; but they dy 
not even aſk or beg any thing; but wait for what Prov 
_ dence {hall ſend them for their ſubſiſtence = 
They employ themſelves much in foreign miſſions; and 
in 1627, they entered upon Mingrelia, where they hare 
an eſtabliſhment : they have had the like in Tartaiy, Cite 
caſſia, and Georgia; but this they have fince aban- 
mas : 1 | 
Their firſt congregation appeared at Rome in 1 524, and 
was confirmed the ſame year by Clement VII. Their 
coultitutions were drawn up at a general chapter in i604 
_ approved by Clement VIII. They wear the prieſts 
abit. 5 : | 
THEATRE. See THEATER, and AMPHITHEATER. 
 THEATRIC bandages, a term uſed by Hippocrates, oY 
| preſs the parade of ſurgery in applying bandages for e 
when there was no real uſe in them. All ſuch bat 
dages he called theatric, only proper to be looked . 
THEAVE, among country people, denotes an ee 1m 
of the firſt year. FF 
THEBAID, Thebais, a famous heroic poem of ga 
the ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes wy 
the two brothers Eteocles and Polynices; or [ſhebes a : 
by Theſeus. A | 1 
Nes was twelve years in compoſing his Thebaid, ay 
conſiſts of twelve books : he wrote under Dom u phe 
is centured by the beſt critics, as Boſſu, Kc. 5 " ” 
multiplicity of fables and actions, for too me * 2 
extravagance, and ſor going beyond the bounds 
bability. 25 | 2 En 
Several Greek poets had compoſed Thebaid', Amo 
this name, before him; the principal were) 1; anda 
Antiphanes of Colophon, M-nelaus the wo” 1 
anonymous author mentioned by ae 5 his fable 
Ariſtotle, praiſing Homer for the ſimplic 1 who 100 
| oppoſes to him the ignorance of certam — : 
gined that the unity of fable.or action Vv 
provided for by the unity of the hero, wry on 
Theiſeids, Herculeids, &c. in each!“ 1 co their pi 
jected every thing that had ever happen” 
cipal perion. _ 2g e givel 
THEBAN US opbites, in Natural Hijtory, unh 
ſome of the ancients to that ſpecie* ot * d ophis uf 
ſerpentine marble, morc commonly call.” 
the black ſerpentine. 
THEBET, in Chronology. See TE __ fen 
THEDO, in 1chthyology, a name gen J 
to the TROUT. n ſelonious pl 
THEFT, furtum, in Law, an un av 10 goods, uf 
away another man's moveable and pert 


or poen's © 
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ve eſſendi quieti de THE , 2 
15 a 4 or hy wt of a town, that have a char- | 


THE 


zn. wi intent to ſteal them. See 
the owner's will, with an 1 | 


LakcER V. 


3 _— 1 called ROBBERY. 
0 5 


4 eiving a man's goods again from a 
e The 7 way of compoſition, and to 
thief, er ſecution, that the felon may eſcape unpu- 


revent Protect t whereof is now fine and impri- 
nilbed; the puniſhmen 


ſonment. ned cömpounding of felony. By 2 5 
This 33 Tren to advertiſe a reward for the re- 
. 10 ſtolen, with no queſtions aſłed, or words 
wee ſame import, ſubjects the advertiſer and the printer 
to 


to a forfeiture of 5ol. each. 


THEIOCR U®, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 


e to the MELANTERIA. 
rg dro ſignifies only ſulphur- coloured, and 
i r firſt uſed with the name of vitrio], as expreſſive of 
rig of this kind from others; but in time it 
ae common to ule it alone. 


SM. See DEISM- | 
AU. See TexVPHE.  - 5 
THELE, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs the nipple, and 


by others for the whole breaſt. 


THELIGONUM, in Botany. See Dog's CABBAGE. 
THELONIUM, telonium, ſignifies toll. 


Among the Romans, zelonium denoted a cuſtom-houſe, 
or place where the toll was collected. 


t lying for the citi- 


ter or preſcription to free them from toll, againſt the of- 


fcers of any town or market, who would conſtrain them 


to pay it, contrary to the ſaid grant or preſcription. 


0X10 rationabili habendo pro domints habentibus domi- 
* regis ad firmam, a writ lying for him that hath of the 


king's demeſne in fce-farm to recover reaſonable toll of 


the king's tenants there, if his demeſne hath been ac- 


cuſtomed to be tolled. 


0 THEME, thema, a ſubject or topic, to write or compole | 


on 


quired ; i. e. the places of the ſtars and planets, for that 
moment. | 


The celeſtial theme conſiſts of twelve triangles, incloſed | 


within two ſquares, and called the twelve houſes, 


HEME, in Grammar, denotes a verb, conſidered in its 


primary and abſolute ſenſe, and not limited to any par- 


ticular mode or tenſe : or it is the verb in its primitive 
radical ſtate, whence its different formations are de- 


rived. 


THEMIS, in Miononi, a name given by ſome to the third | 


ſatellite of Jupiter. 


Tunuis, in Mythology, the daughter of Coelum and 


Terra, or of Uranus and Titaia, the eldeſt ſiſter of Sa- 
turn, and aunt of Jupiter. es 


Themis, according to Diodorus, eſtabliſhed divination, | 
 Haerifices, the laws of religion, and every regulation that | 


contributed to maintain order and peace among men. 


© 


She alſo applied herſclf to aſtrology, iſſued predictions, 
and after her death temples were erected to her, in which 


oracles were delivered. dhe had a temple on mount Par- 
naſſus, and another in the citadel of Athens. 


1HENAR, in Anatomy, a muſcle whoſe office is to draw | 
the thumb from the ſore-finger ; whence it is allo deno- | 


minated abdudor pollicis manus. 


leis fixed to the bone which ſupports the thumb, and to | 
hb: the great internal annular or 
tranſverſe ligament of the carpus. It is in ſome meaſure | 


the neighbouring part of 


bicipital ; two diſtin portions anſwering to the two in- 


ſertions. As it runs along the firſt phalanx, theſe two 
portions unite, and diminiſhing in thickneſs, are both | 


mierted by one tendon in the lateral internal part of the 
cad of the firſt phalanx, in the lateral part of the baſis 
of the cond, and in the lateral ligament of that joint. 
ne void ſpace between the two portions of this muſcle 
des pallage to the tendon of t 
| portion which lies neareſt the hollow of the hand 
Fy es. and its tendinous extremity is inſerted in the 
rang bone, ſituated at the baſis of the ſecond 
here is a ſimilar muſcle belonging to the great toe, ſome- 
umes allo called thenar, or abduttor pollicis pedts, 
ny Rt to theſe are called antithenars. 
hos Mo 12 a muſcle made up of ſeveral portions, and 
Ah me inner edge of the ſole of the foot, It is 


three or four f aſciculi Fl 
ner part of the "ue eſhy faſciculi to the tower and in 


ber ancle, wh; 
longus. & Which b 


Vor. W. Ne U ow inſertions the faſciculi approach 


from the perſon, or in the preſence of the | 


auur, among Aſtroloagers, denotes the figure they con- 
ſtruct when they draw the horoſcope ; repreſenting the 
| ſlate of the heavens for a certain point, or moment, re- 


he flexor pollicis longus. | 


N calcis, ſcaphoides, and crueiſorme 
and a little in the annular ligament under the in- 
elongs to the tendon of the flexor 
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each other, as they advance under the firſt bone of the 
metatarſus, and ar: fixed in the internal ſeſamoide bone, 
and inſide of the firſt phalanx near its baſis; and there 
is another faſciculus fixed by one end ta the os ſcaphoides, 
and cuneiforme majus; and by the other to the external 


— 


ſeſamoide bone, and outfide of the firſt phalanx of the 

great toe. Winſlow. | 

THENOPSYCHITES. See Tux ropsxchir Es. 

THENSA, among the Romans, a veil or canopy, uſed in 
3 chariots at games; and likewiſe to cover à ſeat of 

ſtate. 

Thenſ&# could not be gramted to any but by the expreſs al- 

lowance of the ſenate. Hut. Acad. Inſcript. vol. i. p. 


THEOBROMA, in Betany. See Baſtard CEDar, and 
Cacao, which, in the e diſtribution, form the 
two ſpecies of this genus. Their diſtin& characters, as 
3 by Miller, may be ſeen under their reipective 
titles. 
THEOCATAGNOSTA, formed from Oecg, God, and 
 uanayworuw, I judge, or condemn, a ſect of heretics, or 
rather of blaſphemers, who preſumed to find fault with 
certain words and actions of God, and to blame many 
things in the Scriptures. | 5 
Marſhal, in his tables, places theſe heretics in the ſeventh 
century; for what reaſon we know not. Damaſcenus is 
the only author that mentions them, but without taking 
any notice of the time of their appearance. 
THEOCRACY, formed from ®cc;, God, and xcaros, power, 
empire, a ſtate governed by the immediate direQion of 
God alone. 5 ee 
According to Joſephus, the ancient government of the 
Jews was theocratie; God himſelf ordering and directing 
every ching belonging to the ſovereign authority. 
By the oracle of Jehovah himſelf, all laws were enacted, 
War was prociaimed, and magiſtrates were appointed; 
in which three particulars the ſumma pote/?as, or ſove 
reign authority, of any ſtate, conſiſts. And as Jehovah 
was the king, as well as the god of Iſrael, the PRIESTHS 
and LEVITES, who were the ftated attendants on his 
_ preſence, and to,whom the execution of the li in many 
caſes was committed, were properly miniſters of ſtate 


for the ſupport of the ſtate, and civil government. 
This theocracy laſted till the time of Saul; when the II- 
raelites, weary thereof, deſired they might have a king 
like other nations; and thence forward the Rate became 
monarchic. ; „„ . 
I here was alſo a kind of imaginary theocracy at Athens: 
while the ſons of Codrus were diſputing the ſucceſſion, _ 
the Athenians, wearied out with the miſeries of an in- 
teſtine war, aboliſhed the royalty, and declared Jupiter 
the only king of the people of Athens. | 
THEODOLIIE, a mathematical inſtrument, much uſed 
in ſurveying, for the taking of angles, diſtances, alti- 
tudes, &c. 3 = e 
It is made variouſly ; ſeveral perſons having their ſeveral 
ways of contriving it, each attempting to make it more 


others. It conſiſts of a braſs circle, about a foot diame- 
ter, cut in form of fig. 53. Tab. III. Survering; having 
its limb divided into 360 degrees, and each degree ſub- 

divided either diagonally, or otherwiſe, into minutes. 
Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little pillars 5 (Eg. 
54.) which ſupport an axis, whereon is fixed a teleſcope, 
conſiſting of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs tube, for the 
viewing of remote objects. 3 


is a circular plate, having a compaſs in the middle, whoſe 
meridian line anſwers to the fiducial line aaz at 5 are 


ſcope like the former, whoſe line of collimation anſwers 
to the fiducial line aa. At each end of either teleſcope 
is fixed a plain ſight for the viewing of nearer objects. 
The ends of the index aa are cut circularly, to fit the di- 
viſions of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally 
divided, the fiducial line at one end of the index ſhews 
the degrees and minutes upon the limb. The whole in- 


ſtrument is mounted with a ball and ſocket, upon a three- 
legged ſtaff. | | . | 
Moſt cheodolites have no teleſcopes, but only four plain 
ſights, two of them faſtened on the limb, and two on the 
ends of the index. | | | | 
The uſe of the zheodolite is abundantly ſhewn in that of 
the SE MICIRCLE, which is only halt a theodolite. And 
in that of the PLAIN table, which is occafionally made to 
be uſed as a thcodolite. | | 
Note, the index and compaſs of the theodolite likewiſe 
ſerve for a circumferentor, and are uſed as ſuch, 

This inſtrument is now — made uſe of by ſur- 


veyors+ One of the heſt of the kind ſeems to be Mr. 
Oo 10 G Siflon's 


and of civil government, as well as ot relizion. The 
ſacrinces alſo, beſides their religious uſe, were intended 


ſimple and portable, more accurate and expeditious, than 


On the centre of the circle, moves the index C, which 


fixed two pillars to ſupport an axis, which bears a tele- 


Siffon's lateſt improved theodolite; a deſcription of which 
may be found in Mr. Gardner's Practical Surveying im- 
proved; from whence it has been inſerted in a late trea- 
tiſe of practical geometry, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 1745, 
in 8vo. under the care, as it is commonly thought, of 
the late celebrated Mr. Maclaurin, 
In this inſtrument the three ſtaves, by braſs ferrils at top, 
ſcrew into bell-metal joints, moveable between braſs pil- 
lars, fixed in a ſtrong braſs plate; in which, round the 
centre, is fixed a ſocket with a ball moveable in it, and 
upon which the, four ſcrews preſs that ſet the limb hori- 
zontal. Next above is ſuch another plate, through which 
the ſaid ſcrews paſs, and on which round the centre 1s 
fixed a ſruſtum of a cone of bell-metal, whoſe axis, be- 
ing connected with the centre of the ball, is always per- 
pendicular to the limb, by means of a conical braſs ferri] | 
fitted to it, whereon is fixed the compaſs-box, and on it 
the limb, which is a ſtrong bell-metal ring, whereon are 
moveable three braſs indexes, in whoſe plate are fixed 
four braſs pillars, that joining at top, hold the centre 
in of the bell-metal double ſextant, whoſe double index 
is fitted in the centre of the ſame plate. Within the | 
double ſextant is fixed the ſpirit-level, and over it the te- 
leſcope. . | „„ 
The compaſs-box is graved with two diamonds for north 
and ſouth, and with 20 degrees on both ſides of each, 
that the needle may be ſet to the variation, and its error 
:E—Ewf 8 | „% 
The limb has two fleurs-de-lys againſt the diamonds in 
the box, and is curiouſly divided into whole degrees, and | 
numbered to the left-hand at every 10“ to twice 180“, 
having three indexes (with Nonius's diviſions on each 
for the decimals of a degree) that are moved by a pinion | 
fixed below one of them without moving the limb, and 
in another is a ſcrew and ſpring under, to fix it to any 
part of the limb: it has alſo diviſions numbered for tak- | 
ing the quarter girt in round timber; to which a ſhorter 
index is uſed, having Nonius's diviſions for the decimals | 
of an inch ; but an abatement mult be made for the bark, | 
wot taken ef, os „„ al 
The double-ſextant is divided on one fide from under its | 
centre (when the ſpirit-tube and teleſcope are level) to 
above 60 degrees each way, and numbered at 10, 20, 
&c. And the double index (through which it is move- 
able) ſliews on the ſame ſide the degree and decimal of | 
any altitude or depreſſion to that extent, by Nonius's di- 
viſions; on the other fide are diviſions numbered for tak- 


„ 
—— 


ing the vpright height of timber, &c. in feet, when di-- 


ſtant 10 feet, which at 20 muſt be doubled, and at 30 
trebled; and alſo the quantities for reducing hypothenu- 
ſal lines to horizontal. It is moveable by a pinion fixed 

in the double index. See SURVEYING. | | 
The teleſcope is a little ſhorter than the diameter of the 
limb, that a fall may not hurt it; yet it will magnify as 
much, and ſhew a diſtinct object as perfect, as moſt of 
treble its length; in its focus are very fine croſs wires, | 
whoſe interſection is in the plane of the double-ſextant, 
and this was a whole circle, and turned in a lathe to a 
true plane, and is fixed at right angles to the limb; ſo] 
that whenever the limb is ſet horizontal (which is rea- 
dily done by making the ſpirit-tube level over two ſcrews, 
and the like over the other two) the double-ſextant and 
teleſcope are moveable in a vertical plane, and then every | 


angle taken on the limb (though the teleſcope be ever | 


ſo much elevated or depreſſed) will be an angle in the 
plane of the horizon, and this is abſolutely neceſſary in 
plotiing an horizontal plane, | 1 5 21 
THEOGAMIA, Ortoyama, in Antiquity, a Sicilian feſtival 
in honour of Proſerpine, which ſeems to have been in- 
ſtituted in memory of her marriage with Pluto. | 
 THEOGONY, formed from Oz, God, and vorn, geniture, 
feed, offspring, that branch of the heathen theology which | 
taught the genealogy of their gods. | 
Heſiod gives us the ancient theogony, in a poem under that 
title. Among the moſt ancient writers, Dr. Burnet ob- 
ſerves, that theogony and coſmogony ſigniſied the ſame | 
thing. In effect, the generation of the gods of the an- 
__ cient Perſians, fire, water, and earth, is apparently no | 
other than that of the primary elemente. 
THEOLOGICAL criticiſm. See CRITICISM. 
THEOLOGICAL prebend. See PREBEND. wy 
THEOLOGIUM, formed from @eo;, and N, ſpeech, or 
diſcourſe, in the ancient theatre, was a place, or little 
ſtage, above that whereon the ordinary actors appeared. 
See THEATRE. | 
The theologium was the place where their gods appeared. 
It alſo included the machines whereon they deſcended, 
and from which they ſpoke. | | 
There was a theologium required for the repreſentation of | 
the Ajax of Sophocles, the Hippolitus of Euripides, &c. 
Scal. Poet. lib. i. cap. 1. | 


THEOLOGY, compounded of Oos, God, and eg, diſe 


THEOLOGY, natural, is the knowledge we have 7 
0 
THreoLOGY, ſupernatural, 


THEOLOGY, poſitive, is the knowleds: 


THEOLOGY, moral, is that which teaches us the diving 
THeoL 0GyY, ſpeculative, which explains and eſtabliſhes the 


THEOLOGY, ſcholaſtic, or ſchool, is that which 


The ancients, according to Varro Scxvola 
tarch, had a three-fold theology ; the firſt, e 
Fabulous, which flouriſhed among the poets; and va 


which men, and even the vileſt of 


7 authority with the people. Many unexceptionable Proofs 


_ chap. 6, 


vate opinions or ſpeculations they might entertain, or 
Varro informs us, that this theology particularly deter- 


| ſacred rites they were to obſcrve, and what ſacriſices 0 
oer. 8 | | 


honour of them. It is alſo juſtly 0 


courſe, Divinity; a ſcience which ing 5 
knowledge of God, and divine orfions 4 Us in th 
God, and the things he has revealed, for it Por lay 
Theology is a ſcience which ſhews us Eon ject, 

lieve of God, and the manner wherein he © me to he. 
ſerved. It is divided into two branches, the e would de 
the revealed or ſupernatural. era, ny 


from his works, by the light of nature, 


is that which and reaſon, 


velation. we learn froze. 
tures, and of the ſignification erent ee den 
the opinions of the fathers and councils; 0 
ſiſtance of any argumentation. But ſome wi ut tea, 
that this ought to be called expoſitive, rather fl ae it, 
tive. | than 50 


laws relating to our manners and aQi 
Is Tr | actions; in , 
ſtinction to | e 


doctrines of religion, as objeQs of faith. 

reaſoning; or that derives the knowledge of Prom 
vine things from certain eſtabliſhed principles of rg 
See SCHOLASTIC divini n. : 


chiefly employed in the theogony, or genealo 

hiſtory of the gods: to whom all things 4 wc — 
men, could be guilty 
of. Nevertheleſs, the popular religion and worſhip were 
in a great meaſure founded upon that mythology, which 


run through the whole of their religion, and was of great 


of this are produced by Dr. Leland in his Advantage 
and Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation, vol. i. part i, 
The ſecond, chrruen, political or civil, was that eſta 
bliſhed by the Roman laws, and chiefly embraced by 


the politicians, prieſts, and people, as molt ſuitable and 


expedient to the ſafety, quiet, and proſperity of the ſtate, 


This, though not the true, was the vulgar theology, and 


conſtituted the public and authorized religion. It was 
that, which the philoſophers themſelves, whatever pri. 


diſpute of in their ſchools, univerſally conformed to in 
their own practice, and alſo exhorted others to do fo, 


mined what gods they were publicly to worſhip, what 


| 

Although even the vulgar among the pagans ſeem, in ge- 
neral, to have had ſome notion of one ſupreme Gon, t 
yet their theology was properly polytheiſm; and the pro- 
vidence they acknowledged was the providence not af c 
one god, but of many gods. The learned Dr. Cudworth, 
who ſeems inclined to put the moſt ſavourable con!truc- t 
tion upon the pagan theology, acknowledges, that the ci- þ 
vil theology, as well as the poetical, had not only man! a 
phantaſtic gods in it, but an appearance of a plurality oi 1 
independent deities; ſeveral being made ſupreme in theit 
reſpective territories or ſunctions. Ariſtotle (Oper. tom. : 
i. p. 1246, ed. Paris, 1629.) intimates, that according 
to the laws of cities and countries, that is in the civil a a 
political zheology, there ſeems to be no one gre a 
powerful or all- perfect being, but a plurality ok 8005 
ful in one re- th 


one of whom is ſuppoſed to be more power 


ſpect, and another in another reſpect. Beſides, the xs 
tly of the phyſical and parti 


boſe poetical fables, which 
ods, and as aſcrib- 
the vileſt of men 


into the public religion. 
plays were founded upon the 
and plays were on certain occa _— 
I. our: eir deitics, 
religion, encouraged by th at 


m; and 
ſons conſid 


images, forms, habits, and ornamene 0 Jr ſeſtiv21 
their different ſexes and ages, and the - 
inſtituted to their honour, had all of them Me N 
the fables of the poets and mythologiſts, abus heal 
ed upon them; fo that the civil and nf 2 | 
might each of them be called civil, an 95 
Hence proceeded many abſurd and ridicu ” oy 
immoral and inhuman rites, which were the 


5 


— 4 


— 
— 
—— — hr — — —— — 


de worſhip of their gods, and which were either pre- 
the W | 

: the laws, 
i the magiſtrates, - 
ten of laws, and mays therefore, 
force to the public religion of the Pagans. 
jon, Cpriltian Revelation, ubi ſupra, cap. 7. 'E 
2 d, Cue, natural, Was chiefly cultivated by the phi- 
Tete oft agreeable to nature and reaſon. The 


and which had obtained the 
be regarded as be- 


loſopherts 3% © | theology acknowledged one only ſu- 
en e which 333 dzmons or ſpirits, as 
rem , 


erween him and man. 2 TY 
* has urged a variety of conſiderations to prove, 
. 


that, notwithſtanding the high encomiums which have 
n the * 

dee n uſe for leading the people into a 
= knowledge of God and religion, and for reclaim- 
2 from their idolatry and polytheiſm. To this 
145 wei own notions of religion, they could have 
b "little influence on the people, for want of a proper 

g hority to enforce their inſtruQions. The affected ob- 
90 iy of the pagan philoſophers was another cauſe 
T0 rendered them unfit to inſtruct the people in reli- 
320 to which it may be added, that ſome of them uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to deſtroy all certainty and evidence, 
and to unſettle men's minds as to the belief of the fun- 
damental principles of all religion; and even the beſt 
and greateſt of them acknowledged the darkneſs and un- 
certainty they were under, eſpecially in divine matters. 
The philoſophers themſelves were alſo for the moſt part 
very wrong in their own notions of the Divinity; they 
very much corrupted the ancient tradition relating to the 
one true God and the creation of the world, and endea- 


out the interpoſition of a Deity. And the opinions of 


chargeable with great defects: they generally expreſſed 


themſelves in the polytheiſtic ſtrain, and inſtead ot lead- 


plurality of gods, even in their moſt ſerious aiſcourſes ; 


the ſupreme. The philoſophers likewiſe referred the 
people for inſtruction in divine matters to the oracles, 


 Jarly the caſe with Socrates, Plato, and the Stoicss. 
It was an univerſal maxim among them, that it was the 


ligion of his country; and they not only worſhipped the 
gods of their reſpective countries, according to the eſta- 
bliſhed rites, and exhorted others to do ſo, but when 
they took upon themſelves the character of legiſlators, 
and drew up plans of laws and of the beſt forms of go- 
vernment, polytheiſm, and not the worſhip of the one 
true God, was the religion they propoſed to eſtabliſh. 
Moreover, they employed their learning and abilities to 
defend and juſtify the popular idolatry and polytheiſm. 


them under pretence that it tended to the honour of the 
lupreme. Some of the moſt eminent of them endea- 


poztical theology by allegorizing the moſt indecent fables. 


a5 neceſſary to keep the people from falling into irreli- 
gion and atheiſm ; not to add, that ſome of the more 


the ſupreme God. 


acknowledge it, ſome confined it to heaven and heavenly 


mankind, yet ſo as only to exerciſe a general care and 


%an, ſuppoſed all things, the leaſt as well as the greateſt, 
2 © under the care of Providence; but they aſcribed 
Got to the ſupreme God, who, they thought, was 
Ins conceriing himſelf with ſuch things as theſe, and 
"mitted the care of them wholly to inferior deities. 
. N illuſtration and 
r. Leland, ubi ſupra, cap. 10-1. 
motor, bachelor 2 Sec FRY 
— myſtic. See Mys ric. 
Wo 2? polemical. See POLEMICAL. | 
the fy AN A, Omparria, in Antiquity, divination by 
- Uppoled inſpiration of ſome deity. - For a particular 


ng of which, ſee Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. 
Nillop agen 5: p. 298. i es 
ASCHITES, Theopaſchite, a ſect of heretics in the 


aller, who uſurped the ſee of Antioch ; and after 


or were eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, coun- | 


Dee Le- 


philoſophical theology of the pa- 


obſerves, that, if the philoſophers had been | 


voured to account for the formation of all things with- 


thoſe philoſophers who were of a nobler kind, were | 
ing the people to the one true God, they ſpoke of a| 
aſcribing thoſe works to the gods, and directing thoſe | 
duties to be rendered to them, which properly belong to 


which were managed by the prieſts : this was particu- | 


duty of every wiſe and good man to conform to the re- | 


The worſhip of inferior deities was recommended by | 


voured to colour over the moſt abſurd part of the pagan | 
They apologized for the Egyptian animal worſhip, which | 
the generality of the vulgar pagans in other nations ri- | 
diculed. They vindicated idolatry and image worſhip | 


refined philoſophers were againſt any external worthip of | 


Many of the philoſophers, and of the learned and polite | 
2agans, denied a Providence. Of thoſe who profefled to | 


"pcrintendency, but not to extend to individuals: others, | 


proof of theſe ſeveral allegations | 


the ph the followers of Petrus Fullenbs, or Peter | 


5 eee * 
0 * 


having been ſeveral times depoſed, and condemned, on 
account of his oppoſition to the council of Chalcedon. 
was at laſt fixed in it, A. D. 482, by the authority of 
the emperor Zeno, and the favour of Acacius, biſhop of | 
Conſtantinople ; whence they are ſometimes alſo deno- 
minated Fullonian:. | fe 
Their diſtinguiſhing doQrine was; that the whole Tri- 
nity ſuffered in the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt; s 
This hereſy was embraced by the Eutychian monks of 
Scythia, or, according to La Croze, of Egypt; who 
uſing their utmoſt efforts to make it obtain, raiſed great. 
diſorders towards the beginning of the following cen- 
tury. | 
It AR condemned, at its firſt riſe, in the councils of 
Rome and Conſtantinople, held in 483. It was again 
revived in the ninth century, and again condemned in 4 
council at Rome, held in $62, under pope Nicolas J. 
F. Le Quien, in his notes on Damaſcenus, fays, that the 
ſame error had been taught before Fullentis, by Apolli- 
narius, whoſe diſciples were the firſt that were called 
Theopatite, or Thecpaſchitæ. 
THEOPHANIA, Ortoparunz, formed of Grog, God, 2nd 
Paw, I appear, in Antiquity, a feſtival obſerved by the 
- Delphians upon the day whereon Apollo firſt manifeſted 
k ee them | 5 
THEOPH ANV, in Church Hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe with EPIPHANNY. 0 Toy, 
THEOPHR ASTA, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants of the pentandria monogynia claſs, the characters 
of which are theſe: the cup is a ſmall perianthium, 
Nightly divided into five obtuſe ſegments, and remaining 
when the flower is fallen; the flower conſiſts of a ſingle 
petal, in form of a bell, ſlightly divided into five obtuſe 
ſegments ; the ſtamina are five tapering filaments, ſhorter 
than the flower; the antheræ are fimple; the germen of 
the piſtil is of an oval figure; the ſtyle is tapering, and 
ſhorter than the flower ; the ſtigma is acute; the fruit 
is a very large globoſe capſule, containing only one cell; 
the ſeeds are numerous and roundiſh, and are affixed to 
every part of their receptacle, which is looſe. There is 
Ln. ww One 5 
THEOPHR ASTICS, a name given to the followers of Pa- 
racelſus, from his name Theophraſtus. | e 
THEOPNEUS TA, Oconvevrai, formed of Oxc;, God, and 
mvevw, I breathe, an epithet given to enthuſiaſtical di- 
viners. . Ek 1 | | 
THEOPROPIA, ®ctongoria, formed of Oz, God, and 
mpenw, I excel, a deſignation given to oracles. Sce 
ORACLE, | ET ISO dg 1 | 
THEOPSIA, Ocorria, formed of Occ;, God, and or,; 
IJ fee, in Mythology, denoted the appearance of the gods. 
Cicero, Plutarch, Arnobius, and Chryſoſtom, mention 
appearances of this kinda. 3 


— 


THEORBO, TnIoR Ba, or TOR UA, a muſical inſtrument, 


made in form of a large lute; except that it has two 


the four laſt 
ſounds. | . 8 | 
The word is formed from the French zeorbe, or theorbe, . 
and that from the Italian trdba, which benihes the fame 
and which fome will have to be the name of the in- 
ventor. 15 = B „„ 
The vheorbo is an inſtrument which for many years ſuc- 
cceded to the lute, in the playing of thorough baſſes: it 
is ſaid by ſome to have been invented in France by the 
feur Hotteman, and thence introduced into Italy, &c. _ 
The only difference between the thecrbo and the lute is, 
that the former has eight baſs or thick ſtrings twice as 
long as thoſe of the Jute ; which exceſs of length ren- 
ders their ſound fo exceedingly ſoft, and keeps it up fo 
Jong a time, that it is no wonder many prefer it to the 


rows of chords, whichare to give the deepeſt 


| | harpſichord itſelf. At leaſt it has this advantage over it 
tings ; others ſuppoſed it to extend to the earth and to 


that it is eaſily removed from place to place, & c. 
All its ſtrings are uſually ſingle z though there are ſome 
who double the baſs-{trings with a little octave, or the 
ſmall ſtrings with an uniſon 3 in which caſe, bearing more 
reſemblance to the lute than the common theerbo, the 
Italians call it the ARC1LEU'rO, or arch-lute, 


THEOREM, in the AZathematira! Method, a propoſition 
pro- 


which terminates in theory, and which conſiders the 
perties of things already made, or done. 
Or, a theorem is a ſpeculative ptopoſition, deduced from 
ſeveral definitions compared together. Thus, if a tri- 
angle be compared with a parallelogram landing on the 
ſame baſe, and of the faine altitude, and partly from 
their immediate definitions, and partly from other of 
their properties already determined, it is inferred, that 
the parallelogram is double the triangle; that propoſition 
is a theorems | | 
Theerem ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from pROBUN A. 
There are two things to be chiefly regarded in every the9- 


rem, Viz. the propoſition, and the demonſtration : in the 


fin ſe 


necks, or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof ſuſtaivs 


— —— .. — — 


Arft is expreſſed what agrees to ſome certain thing under 
certain conditions, and what does not. 
In the latter, the reaſons are laid down, by which the 
underſtanding comes to conceive, that it does br does 
not agree thereto. LETS 
Theorems are of various kinds: as 
THEOREM, 1 is that which extends to any quan- 
tity without reſtriction, univerſally. As this, chat the 
rectangle of the ſum and difference of any two quanti- 
ties is equal to the difference of their ſquares. | 
THEOREM, particular, is that which extends only to a par- 
ticular quantity. As this: in an equilateral right-lined 
triangle, each of the angles is ſixty degrees. 
Tüxokz M, negative, is that which expreſſes the impoſſi- 
bility of any aſſertion. As, that the ſum of two biqua- 
drate numbers cannot make a ſquare number. 
THEOREM, local, is that which relates to a ſurface. As, 
that triangles of the ſame baſe and altitude are equal. 
THEOREM, plane, is that which either relates to a rectili- 
near ſurface, or to one terminated by the circumference 
of a circle. As, that all angles in the fame ſegment of 
2 circle are equal. 3 
THEOREM, ſolid, is that which confiders a ſpace termi— 
nated by a ſolid line; that is, by any of the three conic 
ſections. E. gr. this: that if a right line cut two aſymp- 
totic parabolas, its two parts terminated by them ſhall be 
equal. See SoLID. 


THEOREM, reciprocal, is one whoſe converſe is true. As, 


that if a triangle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two 
equal angles: the converfe of which is likewiſe true, 
that if it have two equal angles, it mult have two equal 
ſides. „5 . 1 
THEORETIC, TRHRORETICAL, or Thronic, formed 
from Sewzew, I ſce, or contemplate, ſomething relating to 


theory, or that terminates in ſpeculation. In which ſenſe 


it ſtands oppoſite to practical. 


The ſciences are ordinarily divided into theoretical, as 


_ theology, philoſophy, &c. and praffical, as medicine, 
law, &c. See SciE meg. 5 | 


TrtoRtTic, THEORETICUS, is an appellation peculiarly 
given to an ancient ſect of phyſicians, contradiſtinguithed | 


buy it from the EMPIRICS. | | | 
| Theovetic phyſicians were ſuch as applied themſelves to a 


careful ſtudy and conſideration of What relates to health 


and diſeaſes; the principles of the human body, and its 


ſtructure and parts, with their actions and uſes; what- 
ever befals it either naturally or pretet naturally; the dif- 


ferences of diſeaſes, their nature, cauſes, ſigns, indica- 
tions, &c. the textures, properties, &c. of plants, and 

other medicines, &c. In a word, the theoretic phyſicians 
were ſuch as went on the foot of reaſon, in oppoſition to 

the empirical phyſicians, who went wholly on experi- 
ence, See Mznicine, „„ | 


THEORETICAL arithmetic and philofophy. See the ſubſtan- 


tives. 


THEORT, deogci, in Antiquity, an appellation given to thoſe 


Athenians who performed the ſolemnity called heoria. 


THEORIA, Seopia, in Antiquity, a ſolemn annual voyage 


to Apollo's temple in the iſland Delos, performed by the 
Athenians always in the ſame ſhip in which Theſeus 
went. For the particularitics of this naval proceſſion, 
ſee Potter, Archzol. Giæc. lib. ii. cap. 9. tom. i. p. 
1 fon... e | 


TIIEORIC money, in Ancient Authors, was what was raiſed 
by way of tax on the people, to defray the expences of | 


theatrical repreſentations, and other ſpectacles. | 

There were particular queſtors and treaſurers of the zhes- 
ric money. By a law of Eubulus, it was made a capital 
crime to pervert the theoric money to any other uſe; even 
to employ it in the occaſions of war. | 


THEORICAL a/tronomy, is that part of ASTRONOMY which 
conliders the true ſtructure and diſpoſition of the hea- | 
vens, and heavenly bodies; and accounts for their vari- 


ous phenomena therefrom, 


It is thus called in oppoſition to that part which conſiders 


their apparent ſtructure, or their diſpoſition as viewed by 


the eye, which is called $PHERICAL aſtronomy. 
Ihe ſeveral parts of theorzcal aſtronomy, ſee under SYs- 


TEM, SUN, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, Moon, Sa-| 


TELLITE, and COMET. 


THEORY, a doctrine which terminates in the ſole ſpe- 


culation, or conſideration, of its object, without any 
view to the practice or application thereof. | 
To be learned in an art, &c. the theory ſuffices ; to be a 
maſter of it, both the theory and practice are required. 
Machines, many times, promite very well in the theory, 

yet fail in the practice. 5 
We ſay, theory of the moon, theory of the rainbow, of 
the microſcope, the camera obſcura, the motion of the 
heart, the operation of purgatives, &c. 

TnroR1Es of the planets, & c. are ſyſtems or hypotheſes, 
according to which the aſtronomers explain the reaſons 
al the phenomena or appearances thercof. 


9 


T 


| 


” 
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THEOSOPHISTS. See Pint 71 
THEOTOCUS, Deipara. Sec M 
THEOXENTIA, Ototey, in Ani 


THEOXINI malagma, the name of 


THER APHIM, or TRRAPHIH, an Hebrew term, which 


TS 


hers, 
OTHER of Oon 
Wity, a fe 
of all the gods, aud celebrated in N welten 
but eſpecially at Athens. 


ny Citi My "Mr 
V eities of Gieeee, 
good againſt pains of the feet. HOY eataphaſn 
HERAPEU TE, vramwra, | 
ſervants, more eſpectally thoſe employed! fignifiin, 
God, Ihe Greeks gave the a1 Jem the len ice ox 
| Ppellation „e 
ſuch as applied themſelves to a contemplati ole 1, 
ther it were from the great concern Ne 55 ie, whe. 
ſouls, or from the particular mode and 1 e tir 
religion; the word depaqeven, Whence eee of their 
fying the care a phytician takes of his ae b w. 
ſervice any one renders another. Patient, or the 
Philo, in his firſt book of the Contemplative 1;f 
that there were a people ſpread throughout ale, relates, 
known world, but particularly throughout en 18 
about Alexandria, who renounced their Toy * 
goods, &c. and who, after diſcharging W tir 
temporal concerns, retired into lolitary place hv, 
they had each their ſeparate manſion called 5 Vere 
or mona/tery. = ze Cave. femmeiug, 
There are two points relating to thoſe they 
ingly controverted among critics, viz, 1“, Whether th 
were Jews or Chriſtians z and, 29, If they were « by 
ter, whether they were monks or ſecular? 28 
Moſheim affirms, that the therapeutæ were neither Chriſti 
ans nor Eyyptians, as ſome have erroneouſly imagin i: 
they were undoubtedly Jews; nay, they ploried 4 ms 
title, and {tyled themſelves, with particular affect, 
W. 


a Greek tern 


apente exceed. 


| . 'Þ , 
the true diſciples of Moles, though their manner of fie 


was equally repugnant to the inſtitutions of that great 
lawgirer, and to tlie dictates of right reaſon, and lhewed 
them to be a tribe of melancholy and wrong-headed er. 
thuſiaſts. Ecel. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 37. Eng. ed. Bro. 
Calmet alſo, in his Dictionary of the Bidie, alledges q 
variety of reaſons to prove, that the ther peut were feat 
and not Chriſtians; and that they were not monks in 
the ſenſe which eccleſiaſtical writers affix to this term, 
See ES$SEveEs.- :- 2 1 | 

HER APEUTICE, THERAPEUTICS, egaxer rh, forms 
ed from Separrever, t9 attend, to nurſe, cure, Re, thit 
Part of MEDIc!NE which is employed in ſeeking Out re- 


medies againſt ditcaſes, and in preſcribing and applying 


them to effect a cure. | 
Therapeutice teaches the uſe of diet, pharmacy, ſurgery, 
and the methodus medend!, | h 


THERAPEUTICE is alſo ufed figuratively, in ſpeaking of 


the mind, and of diſcourſes made to correct the eriots 
and defects thereof. : 8 

Such is the theraper:tice or therapentics of Theodoret; he- 
ing a treatiſe againſt the errors or vnwholc{orte 0p1tous 
of the Greeks, i. e. the heathens, 


has given preat exerciſe to the critics, We meet with it 
thirteen or fourteen times in Scripture, where it 1s con- 

monly interpreted idols: but the rabbins are not content. T 
ed to have it ſimply ſignify idols, but will have it denote 

a peculiar ſort of idols or images intended for the knows | 


ledge of futurity, 1. e. oracles. | 1 
R. David de Pomis obſerves, that they were called thera- 


3 1 . - : us 0 
name of ſome impure ſpirit, laid it under the tony 


pPhim, from MAN, raphah, to leave, becauſe people qui 


ted every thing to contult them. | | 
| ) | , a © » 1 46) 
Others hold, that the Herahhim were brazen inſtrumer 


- which pointed out the hours and minutes of future exenis, 


as directed by the ſtars. 5 
R Eliezer tells us the reaſon why the rabbins will have 


the theraphim to ſpeak, and render oracles : it is, N 1 
becaufe it is written in the prophet Zechariah, Xe 2. Ille 
theraphim have ſpoken vain things. 1 

The ſame rabbin adds, that to make the theraphim, 4 
killed a firſt-born child, clove his head, and ſeaſoned. 


with ſalt and oil: that they wrote on a plate of gold the 


the dead, placed the head againſt the wall, light 1 
before it, and prayed to it, and that it then talbe 
them. : | of Te 
Vorſtius alſo obſerves, that, beſide the parent Wi 
chariah, juſt quoted, it appcars likewiſe trom 5 

21. that the theraphim were conſulted as ori en 
F. Kircher direds us to ſeek the origin of the Grant 
in Egypt; adding, that the word is Egyptian. maintains 


. . 0 . bd AY; Mm F 
in his diſſertation on the 27m aud Pry fame vil 


ſeraphim: the Chaldeans being e ds, that 
change the W into H, that is into . ies Cl 
thoſe images were borrowed from the 8 oat 
deans, or Syrians; and that the Serafis ** Chaldeans 
is the ſame thing with the heraphim 0 

See Selden de Diis Syris, ſynt. i. cap. 7: zosed (eres 
Calmet obſcrves, that the figure of a winged © tl 


: 
"4 
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THE 


1 the name ſeraphim, has given riſe 
ae fra, on thraphi , ens! in che abraxas and 
Wm lian of the 


Noah, the reſtorer of the human race, 
em, the chief of the family of Laban. But 
in reply to this conjecture, obſerves, that it is 
r credible, that the worſhip of the penates 
p * es was known in the time of Laban; and that it 
and * likely that Laban ſhould have ranked among the 
' 9 Noah and Shem, who had died ſo near his own 
ods for Noah died A.M. 2006, and Shem A. M. 2158, 
rk eighty-ſeven years before Jacob came to Meſopo- 
tamia I Laban. 3 
THERAPIDION, in Botany, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to the common oyſter-green, or ſea-laver, a plant 
of the TREMELLA kind. | 
—_ 1 he ancients to various compoſitions eſteemed 
20d againſt poiſons 3 but now chiefly reſtrained to what, 
by way of diſtinction, we call theriaca Andromachi, or 
Venice treacle. 1 : | 
This is a compound of no leſs than ſixty- four drugs, pre- 
pared, pulverized, and reduced, by means of honey, 


into an electuary. 
polition is river's 
— the compoſition of this famed remedy. 
It is ſaid to be ſovereign againſt the bites o 
beaſts, and in the wind-colic ; and is alſo uſed in inter- 


mitting fevers, and in caſes requiring perſpiratives and 


the images 
and of Sh 


fleſh. M. Charas has written a particu- 


are malignant, and where the 


and in the ſmall-pox and — » and, as moſt of the 


the natural heat is weak and languid. 
of the theriaca z at leaſt, it was he who gave the firſt de- 


in proſe, and Democrates in iambics. | 
and many ſtill retain the ancient prejudice : but it is now 
prepared at Montpelier, at Paris, and at London, with 
as much advantage as at Venice. = Fe, 
There is another vulgar kind of theriaca, called DIaTEs- 
$4RON, becauſe it only conſiſts of four ingredients. 


tives againſt putrid air, whether by only being imelt at, 
or by rubbing the wriſts, temples, and noſe 3 
Triac ruſticorum, à name given to GARLIC, from its 

ule as an antidote againſt the cont 
and other putrid diſorders. 
THERME, Seppor, in Architecture, ancient buildings, fur- 
niſhed with baths, eſpecially of the hot kind. 8 
Among the nobleſt monuments of ancient 
reckoned the ther mæ, or baths of Diocleſian. 
Therme, or hot ſprings, it is commonly argued, owe 
heat to a colluctation, 
in them. Though Dr. Woodward aſeribes it to the ſub- 


Rome, are 


by ſome ſpiracle, or canal, whereb 


of heat is derived thither than to 
ATHS, 


a greater quantity 


expreſs any thing that warms the body, and by others 


particularly for a warm fomentation, preſcribed by Hip- 
pocrates for removin 


in pleuriGes, 


THERMOMETER, THER MOMETRUM, an inſtrument 
ewing, or rather meaſurin 
of the heat and cold of the air. 


is 32 and THERMOSCOPE are ordinarily ac- 
_ | ſame thing : Wolfius, however, makes a dif- 
. ce; but ſhews, at the ſame time, that what we call. 
As are, in reality, no more than thermoſcopes. 
8 of the thermometer is attributed to ſeveral 
my A ferent authors, viz. to SanQorio, Galileo, 
of ay z and Drebbel. The invention is aſeribed to 
xe rebbelius of Alemar, about the be inning of 
Chen ntcenth century, by his countrymen Boerhaave 
" Nat p. 152, 156.) and Muſchenbroeck, Introd. ad 
t, vol, i p. 625. 
2 his life of father Paul, gives him the honour 
dt icovery. Vincenzib Viviani 


u dhe io oo Oper. di Galil. pref. p. 47. ) ſpeaks of Galileo 


n, , "Mentor of th : * 
th Com. in ermometers. Put Sanctorio himſelf 
ied Va, p. 736—842. Com. in Avicen. 


Inpiaxa, TREACLE, in Medicine, a name | 


The baſis or foundation of the com- 


r hiſtory of the animals, plants, and minerals, which | 


Andromachus, Nero's phyſician, paſſes for the inventor | 


agion of peſtilential | 


inary ſprings. See| 
THERMASMA, a word uſed by ſome of the ancients to 


g pains in the ſide, and giving eaſe | 


(Vit. dePGalil. | 


f venomous| 


diaphoreties; alſo in continual fevers, eſpecially ſuch as | 
ulſe is low and ticking 


ingredients thereof are very hot, in all diſeaſes, where | 
ſcription thereof in elegiac verſes : his fon did the ſame | 


| Anciently, the treacle made at Venice had all the vogue | 


Treacle-water and treacle-vinegar are found good preſerva- | 


or efferveſcence, of the minerals 


terraneous heat, or fire, which communicates with them 


8. the increaſe and decreaſe | 


7 


Can. Fen. i. p. 22. 78. 219.) expreſsly aſſumes this inz 
vention: and Borelli (De Mot. Animal. ii. prop. 175.) 
and Malpighi (Oper. Poſth. p. 30.) aſcribe it to fin 
without reſerve. Upon which Dr. Martine remarks, 
that theſe Florentine academicians are not to be ſuſ- 
pected of partiality in favour of one of the Patabinian 
ſchool. But whoever was the firſt inventor of this in- 
ſtrument, it was very rude and imperfect; and as the 
various degrees of heat were indicated by the different 
contraction or expanſion of air, it was afterwards found 
to be an uncertain and Tometimes a deceiving meaſure of 
beat; becauſe the bulk of air was affected, not on! by 
the difference of heat, but likewiſe by the variable weight 
of the atmoſphere; 
There are various kinds of thermometers, the conſtruction; 
defects, theory, &c. of which are as follow. 
Conſtruction of the THERMOMETER, depending on the rare- 
| Faction of the air. | 3 
This aerial thermometer conſiſts of a glaſs tube B E (Tab. 
III. Pneumatics, fig. 50.) connected at one end with a 
large glaſs ball A, and at the other end immerſed in an 
open veſſel, or terminating in a ball DE, with a narrow 
_ orifice at D; which veſſel, or ball, contains any coloured 
liquor that will not eaſily freeze. Aqua fortis tinged of 
a fine blue colour with ſolution of vitriol or copper, or 
ſpirit of wine pages with cochineal, will anſwer this 
purpoſe. But the ball A muſt be firſt moderately warm- 
ed, fo that a part of the air contained in it may be ex- 
E the orifice D; and then the liquor preſſed 
y the weight of the atmoſphere, will enter the ball DE, 
and riſe, e. g. to the middle of the tube at C, at a mean 
temperature of the weather; and in this ſtate the liquor 
by its weight, and the air included in the ball A, &c. 
by its elaſticity, will counterbalance the weight of the 
atmoſphere. As the ſurrounding air becomes warmer, 
the air in the ball and upper part of the tube, expanding 
by beat, will drive the liquor into the lower ball, and 
conſequently its ſurface will deſcend; on the contrary, 
as the ambient air becomes colder, that in . ball is 
condenſed, and the liquor preſſed by the weight of the 
atmoſphere will aſcend: ſo that the liquor in the tube 
will aſcend or deſcend more or leſs, according to the 
ſtate of the air contiguous to the inſtrument. To the 
tube is affixed a ſcale of the ſame length, divided upwards 
and downwards from the middle C into one hundred 
equal parts, by means of which the aſcent and deſcent 
of the liquor in the tube, and conſequently the varia- 
tions in the cold or heat of the atmoſphere may be ob- 
ſerved, | OL, 5 
A ſimilar thermometer may be conſtructed by putting a 
ſmall quantity of mercury, not exceeding the bulk of a 
pea, into the tube BC (Az. 51.) thus bent in wreaths, 
that taking up the leſs height, it may be the more ma- 


nageable, and leſs liable to harm; divide this tube into | 


any number of equal parts to ſerve for a ſcale. | 
Here the approaches of the mercury towards the ball A 
will ſhew the increaſe of the degree of heat. The rea- 
ſon is the ſame as in the former. „„ 
The defect of both theſe inſtruments conſiſts in this, that 
they are liable to be acted on by a double cauſe: for, 
not only a decreaſe of heat, but alſo an increaſe of weigbt 
of the atmoſphere, will make the liquor riſe in the one, 
and the mercury in the other; and, on the contrary, 
either an increaſe of heat, or decreaſe of weight of the 


atmoſphere, will make it deſcend. _ 


In winter, for example, the liquor would riſe and ſink 
too much; for a froſt condenſing the internal air, the 
liquor would aſcend, but as the air is heavier in froſty 
weather, its preſſure on the liquor in the veſſel D E, (fig. 
50.) being increaſed, would raiſe the liquor ſtill higher 
in the tube, and thus indicate a degree of cold greater 
than it really is. On the other hand, if the weather 
grows warm, as it does in rainy weather in winter, the 
air in the ball will expand, and the liquor deſcend in the 
tube; but as the weight of the atmoſphere is leſs in foul 
weather, the liquor in DE will be leſs preſſed than it 
was, and ſuffer the liquor to deſcend more than it ſbould 
do, and ſhew a greater degree of warmth than that of 
the ambient air. The reverſe of this will happen in 
ſummer: for warm weather being fair weather, and the 
atmoſphere being then heavier than uſual, the liquor 
will be made ay K higher in the tube than it ſhould do, 
and ſhew the degree of heat to be leſs than it really is: 
And as in ſummer, the weather becomes cold with rain; 
but the weight of the atmoſphere: being diminiſhed, the 
liquor will not aſcend ſo far as it ought to aſcend by the 
condenſation of the internal air, and therefore indicate 
the cold to be leſs than it really is: and when the two 
cauſes, thus contributing to the riſe and fall of the lia 
quor, act equally in oppoſite directions, the liquor would 
appear neither to aſcend nor deſcend, whatever might be 
e changes in the temperature of the atmoſphere, on 
account of equal correſponding variations in its gravity: | 

| | io H zeſides; 


* 
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Beſides, the air in the ball, &c. is liable to be affected 
more or leſs in its elaſtic quality by the vapours that de- 


tach themſelves from the included liquor according .to 
the degree in which it is heated or cooled. For theſe 


and other reaſons, thermometers of this kind have been 


long diſuſed. However, M. Amontons, in 1702, with 
a view of perfecting the aerial 7hermometer, contrived his 
uniderſal thermometer. Finding that the changes produced 
by heat and cold in the bulk of the air were ſubject to 
invincible irregularities, he ſubſtituted for theſe the varia- 
tions produced by heat in the elaſticforce of this fluid. 'This 
thermometer conſiſted of a long tube of glaſs (ſee fig. 53. 


open at one end, and recurved at the other end, which 


terminated in a ball. A certain quantity of air was 
compreſſed into this ball by the weight of a column of 
mercury, and alſo by the weight of the atmoſphere. 'The 
effect of heat on this included air was to make it ſuſtain 
a greater or leſs weight; and this effect was meaſured by 
the variation of the column of mercury in the tube, cor- 


"rected by that of the barometer, with reſpect to the 


changes of the weight of the external air. This inſtru- 
ment, though much more perſect than thoſe in the room 
of which it was ſubſtituted by its inventor, 1s neverthe- 
leſs ſubject to very conſiderable defects and inconve- 
niencies. Its length of four feet renders it unht for a 


variety of experiments, and its conftruction is difficult | 


and complex: it is extremely inconvenient for carriage, 
as a very ſmall inclination of the tube would ſuffer the 
included air to eſcape: and the friction of the mercury in 


the tube, and the compreſſibility of the air, contribute, to | 
render the indications of this in{trument extremely un- 
certain. Befides, the dilatation of the air is not ſo re- 
gularly proportional to its heat, nor is its dilatation by a | 
given heat nearly fo uniform as he ſuppoſed. This de- 
-.-pends, as the abbé Nollet bas ſuggetted, much on its 
moiſtute; for dry air does not expand near ſo much by 
a given heat, as air ſtored with watery particles; which. 
by being converted into ſteam, very much increaſe the 
ſeeming volume of the air. For thefe, and other rea- 
ſons, enumerated by M. de Luc, (Recherches ſur les 
Mod. de l' Atm. tom. i. p. 278, &c,) this inſtrument 
was imitated by very few, and never came, to be of ge- 

- neral uſe. . „„ 
Conſtruction of the Florentine TPHRMOMETEX. The 
academiſts del Cimento, about the midd'e of the ſeven- 
teenth century, conſidering. the intonveniencies of the 


air thermometers above deſcribed; attempted another, that 


- - ſhould meaſure heat and cold by the rare faction and con- 
denſation of ſpirit of wine; though much leſs than thoſe | 
of air, and conſequently the alterations in.the degree of 


thermometer conſiſts of a ſmall narrow tube BCD (is. 52.) 
connected with a glaſs ball A. The tube ſhould be pro- 
cureq as cylindric as poſſible; and it may'be tried, by 


putting into one end of it as much mercury as. will fill 
the length of one inch, and letting this quantity. of mer- 


curry paſs from one part of the tube to another, through 
its whole length; meaſure with compaſſes the length it | 


occupies in every part of the tube; and if it every where 


equal diviſions Will agree with it: otherwiſe it will be 
longer where the tube is ſmaller, and ſhorter than an 


inch where the tube is larger; and in this caſe the divi- 
ſions muſt be ſuited to the contents of the bore. The 
© glaſs ball may then be joined to the tube, and a ſmill 
cavity be made at the other end. Fill the ball and tube 
with rectiſied ſpirit of wine to a convenient height, as to 
C, when the weather is of a mean temperature, which | 
may be done by'inverting the tube into a veſſel of ſtag- [ 
nant coloured ſpirit, under a receiver of the air- pump, or 
by many other ways. The ſpirit may be coloured by 


pouring a quantity of it on ſmalſpieces of turmeric, which 


will hereby receive a red tincture; and the ſpirit may | 


be repeatedly filtrated through brown paper, in order to 


ſeparate from it the coarſer particles of the root.” Some 
pPetſons, in filling the ball and tube, for preventing the 
ipitit from wholly deſcending into the ball in winter, re- 


commend putting the ball into%a lump of ſnow, mixed 


with ſalt; or if the inſtrument be made in ſummer, into 
ſpring-water' impregnated with faltpetre; that the con- 
- denſcd ſpirit may ſhew how far'it, will tetire in extreme 
cold. If it tiſes to too great a height from the ball, part 
of it is to be taken out; and that the tube may not be 
made longer than neceffary, it is convenient to immerge 
the ball, filled | 


with its ſpirit in boiling water, and to 
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ſcale, divided into one hundred e 


to have the tube horizontal. 


reſiſt the riſe of the liquor, and be 


eſpecially ſince a greater degree of heat finds more liquor 


cold, which ſpirit of wine is capable of indicating, is 
| ſure, of heat, &c. to which may be added what“ Dt. 


courſe of time. 


great weight. Well rectified ſpirit of wine, if ſealed vp 


not evaporate z and by many years experience its force 0! 


in the Obſervatory for many years. 


| that their degrees are not comparable with each other. 
takes up an inch, the tube is cylindric, and a ſcale of | 


heat, or cold, that is common to ahem all. It 1s with 


. ; . b : . , : what 
that one, Wo, or more hours are paſſed, but not 


Nor, is this all; for in graduating thermometers 


© equal throughout, which very rarely hap 
ſo many irregularities within-ſide, that a ce. "fi 
of tube ſometimes requires double the mn, of 
to fill it, that the ſame length in money ny Ru 
ſame diameter requires. All which ariſes 1r0! 


| | trom acc | "nd of 

| always found in the inner ſurfaces of n e hy 

| cially from their being always bigger at on 
R a. 


mark the fartheſt point to which 8 
the thermometer is properly filled, w; n 
little bubble left at the end D red-hor 
metically, leaving, as Dr. Deſag 
the thermometer only the third p 
in it, which will give room to the a1... . that y 
rit; and this Ha air will men ol the . 
ſpirit, even after the air-pump has Sous tte 
dividing the ſpirit by its expanſion, T applied, from 
phy 4 
wards D, and allo from C towards ** Parts from Cty 
Now, ſpirit of wine rarefying and 
ſiderably z as the heat of the ambi 
ſpirit will dilate, and conſequent] 
tube; and as the heat decreaſes, th 
and the degree or quantity of aſe 
ſeen in the ſcale. Yet as the ratio of yeſterday 
to-day's 1s not hereby diſcovered, this — 
ſtrictly a thermometer, any more than the for — 
It is to be here obſerved, 15, That as the e 
of the liquor makes it tend downwards, b 
aſcent out of the ball into the tube 
as it riſes higher: ſor which reaſon 


: ty 
at, And ſeq 
uliers recomn | 5 
art of the 2 „V in 


condenſing ye 

ent air W yy 
y will alcend % . 
e ſpirit wil deſceny. 
ent and deſcent wil be 


cat to 
18 not 
Ural prayit 
lo it reſiſtz ity 
3 and that the Mote, 
„ ſome have adviſes 


29, Since there muſt of neceſſity be ſome air left in th 
void part of the tube over the liquor, that air b 
U 5 


elaſticity will tend downwards, and of confecue....* | 


Frag will 
he ri e compreſſed by it az 
does riſe: its elaſticity therefore is thus i 8 


32, Since it is found from experience, that a leſs de ree 
of heat is communicated more. eafily to the ſpirit of win 
in the ball than a greater, the rarefactions of the hin 
of wine are not proportionable.to their producing Gila; 


in the tube than a leſs does, to which, notwithfiandin 

the heat may be more cably communicated than to that 
ſtagnating in the ball. e Oo es 1 

4?, Spirit of wine is incapable of bearing very great heat 
or very great cold. It boils ſooner than any other liquor 
and, therefore, the degrees of heat of boiling fluids can 
not be determined by this thermometer. ';And-though it 
retains its fluidity in pretty ſevete cold, yet i ſeems not 
to condenſe, very regularly in them: and at-[orneao, 
near the polar circle, che winter cold was fo ſevere, 2; 
Maupertuis , informs. us, that,the ſpirits werte frozen in 
all their thermometers. So that the latitude of heat and 


much too limited to be of very great or univerſal ue. 
On theſe accounts, the Florentine. thermometer, though it 
has been much uſed, is far from being an accurate mes. 


Halley obſerves in the Philoſophical 'Franſaftions, that 
he has learned from thoſe who have kept ſpirit of vine 
long, that it always loſes part of its expanſive force 
This objection, ſuggeſted by Dr. Halley, and often in- 


ſiſted on by others, has, according to Dr. Martine, 10 
in a glaſs, is in a conſiderable degree unalterable. It cate 


expanſion has continued the ſame z as, beſide other ob- 
ſervations, we know eſpecially from the Annual Repaites 
of M. de la Hie's ſpirit thermometer, that has been kep! 


Another great defect of thele, and other thermometers 4% 


They mark, indeed, the diflerent degrees of heat an 
cold; but .cach marks only ſor itſelf, and after 1 2 
manner; becauſe they do not proceed from any point et 
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them as with two clocks, which for want of having = 
firſt ſet to the ſame hour by the lun, will, indeed, mars 


hottr it is by the day. Nor can we be aſſured, that er. 
the liquor. is riſen a degree in two different eee ; 
they have both ſuffered the ſame impreſlion oſ . n 
additional heat; ſince the ſpit of wine may oft 


. ; Gs ſnirit is mote Of 
c both; n proportion as the ſpirit is m0 
ſame in both; and, in proper! e 


hey olten 


/ 14 1 . y Ale 15 0 al 
take equal lengths of the tube for equal popes wy 
ſpirit : whereas, ſuppoling che diameters ot le 

s pens, there 2 


certain lengti 


leſs rectiſied, it will riſe more or leis high by t 


a 'Aerent 
+ » « Wo | ee 8 1} differ: 
equal thiekneſſes of the parietes of tube 1 


ident ominences al 
places 3 and from, accidental prominent 


e cen 


£6 AF. 
«4 - w : 0 


's un 


oint ot 
5 with 
g heell 
er 
ö what 
t when 
melir 
n equal 
be the 
note or 
16 heat. 
; often 
5 of the 
je tube 
nere Ale 
\ eng 
{-qu0! 
ol cle 
the un. 
iflerent 
caities, 

d eſpe: 
chan ye 


Belge 


Peſi des, th J di 


the ſpac2 


o the tube into boiling water, he obſerved whether it 
of the | 


the. deſcription of Reaumur's thermometer at large in 


T U 


viſionsof the ſcale cannot ede ee gr | 
ty of ratefaction, unleſs the proportion of the 
the cage tube D B to that of the ball A were known. 
cavity of t wes the compariſon of thermometers becomes 
Hence 3 and defective. Yet the molt curious and 
10 a4; ee of thermometers is, what ought to ariſe 
jncercfurg ompariſon. It is by this we ſhould know the 
from ayers | aaother ſeaſon of another year, another 
nent of Fir and what is the greateſt degree of heat or 
climate, * and other animals can ſubſiſt in. 
* 15 umur contrived a new thermometer for the pur- 
M00 e eee the inconveniences above recited are pro- 
oſe; W be remedied. He took a large ball and tube, 
oſed to ine the content of the ball as well as that of 
and . Ry part, he graduated the tube, ſo that 
the tube "AR one diviſion to another might contain a 
ſadth part of the liquor, which liquor would con- 
thou » thouſand parts, when it ſtood at the freezing 
858 then putting the ball of bis thermometer, and part 


roſe eighty divilons; and if it exceeded theſe, he rere 
his liquor, and by adding water lowered it, fot at on 
E next trial from the freezing point to the n 7 
boiling water, it {hould only riſe eighty. diviſions: but i 


the liquor being too low ſeil ſhort of eighty divißons, he | 


raiſed it by adding rectiſied ſpirit to it. The liquor thus 
prepared ſuited h1s purpoſe, and ſerved for making 6 | 
thermometer of any ſize, whoſe ſcale would agree wit 
his ſtandard. Such liquor, or ſpirits, being about the 
ſtrength of common brandy, may eaſily be had any 
where, or made of a proper degree of denſity by raiſing 
or lowering itt. TT, | 
The abbe Nollet made many excellent thermometers upon 
M. de Reaumur's principle. Dr. Martine, however, ex- 
p:efles bis apprehentions that thermometers of this kind 
are conſtructed on principles, that will by no means be 
ſound ſo accurate as were to be wiſhed and expected. 
Tue bails, or bulbs, being large, as three or four inches 
in diameter, are neither heated nor cooled ſoon enough 
to bew the variations in the heat ot bodies, and in the 
weither. Small bulbs and ſmall tubes, he ſays, are much 


more convenient, and may be conltructed with ſuthcient }- 


accuracy. Though it mult be allowed, that Reaumur, 
by his excellent ſcale, and by depriving the ſpirit of wine 
of its air, and expelling the ait by means of heat from 


the ball and tube of his 7c: mometer, has brought it to as“. 


great a degree of perlection as it may poſſibly admit; yet 
itis liable to ſome ol the inconveniences of ſpirit thermo- 


meters, and much in{ciior to the mercurial thermometers.'|. 
Thermmeters of this kind, and thoſe of mercury do not |. 


azree in indicating the ſame degrees of ſcvere cold; for 
when the mercury bas ſtood at 22% below eo, the ſpirit 
indicated only 18”, and when the mercury ſtood at 289 
or 3) below o, the ſpirit reſted at 25% or 299. See 


Mem. de Acad. R. des Scienc. an. 1730, p. 645. 
Hit. p. 15. Ib. an. 1731, p. 354. Hiſt, p. 7. 
la 1740, M. Micheli du Creſt conflructed a ſpirit ther- 


-moneter, to which he annexes four ſcales beſides its own, 


points of | HERMOMETER * 


n 


Paris, Reaumur's, de Vifle's and Fahrenheit's. Sce Fixed 


| Cipal importance in the conſtruction - of - thermometers to 
procure a fluid that meaſures equal variations of heat by 
correlponding equal variations in its own, bulk or volome:, 


ulk approaching nearer to a proportion with the corre- 
ſponding variations of its heat than any other fluid. This 
general propoſition M 
cel, by ſhewing th 


W in bulk, v ben they freeze, are not proportional 
| * e dimiuutions of heat, and that the dilatations of 
ds, which. a 

; s re : 9 * 1 *. 

de hot proportional io the augmentationg, of heat: 
Wäereas the bull | 
Ireezes, and it reſiſts ev 


Mud that hag been 


og vied in the conilruction, bf. her mo- 


bs, Bey i i gk all liquids the moſt eafily purg- 
"TY considerable 
Millated with o 
fiat gf 
Will Indi 
en 


variations of heat; for, if a ſcale. be 
{MU at the point of melting ice; and 80 at 
ng water, mercury well purged -0b-its-air 
cale ſeyen times this difference of heat, or 561 
cale a8 it will condenſe, without 

güne lo 300 of th 6 l 20 Arpad uithout 
Ne hat 8 ane ſcale. Mercury is alſo more ſen- 
| Wy other fluid, air excepted, or conforms 


as mer * * 
er cury is an hot 


d. that of the old thermometer. in the Obſervatory at 


HERMOMETER, mercurial. It is a circumſtance of prin- 


de Luc has very elaborately evin-||. 
at the condenfations of fluids, which |. 


rc caſily converted into vappur by heat, | 
« of mercury is not enlatged: when it | - 


aporation, more than every other | 


the molt, proper tor/;meaſurin 8 


© leveral variations of heat. More- |. 
mogeneous. fluid, it will in 


In order to render thermometers uniform and comparable, 
it is deſirable, that mercury, ſo excellently adapted for 
this purpoſe, ſhould be the only fluid uſel in the con- 
ſtruction of them, more efpecially as a. thermometer with 
mercury may be more eaſily conſtructed than any others, 
De Luc's Recherches, &ec. vol. i, par. ii cap. 2. paſſim. 
Dr. Halley, though appriſed only of ſome of the remark- 
able properties of mercury above recited, ſeems to have 
been the firſt who ſuggeſted the application of this fluid 
to the conſtruction of thermometers. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. 
vol. ii. p 34. 5 „ 
Boerhaave (Chem. i. p. 720.) ſays, theſe mercurial Ho- 
meters were -hrit contrived -by Olaus Roemer; but, the 
claims of Fahrenheit of Amſterdam, who gave an at- 
count of his invention to the Royal Society in 1724, 
(Phil. Tranſ. No 381, or Abr. vol. vii. p. 49 ) have been 
generally allowed. And though Prins and. others, in 
England, Holland, France, and other countries, have 
made this inſtrument. as well as Fahrenheit) moſt of the 
mercurial thermometers are graduated according to his 
ſcale, and are called Fahrenheit's thermometers. Theſe are 
made of different lengths, and with ſome variation in 
the form of the bulb, according to the purpoſes for which 
they are deſigned. Inſtead of the ball, uſed in the ſpi- 
rit thermometer, a cone or cylinder is annexed to the tube, 
which may be eafily enlarged or diminiſhed, and made of 
fuch a magnitude, that its capacity may have a certain 
and known proportion to that of the tube; and by this 
means ſeveral thermometers: may be conſtructed to the 


ſame ſcale : beſides, -thetheat more eably penetrates and 

reaches the inmoſt parts of the cylindric buibj and 
caules the whole coment to expand uniformly, and the 
mercury to riſe almolt immediately; whereas in erm. 


then to riſe. This phenomenon has been long ſince no- 
ticed both in Florentine and mercurial thermometers, 
when they are ſuddenly plunged into a heated liquor, 


the ſpirit of wine or mercury firſt deſcends, and then 


aſcends; and when they are plunged into à cold fluid, 


made of thick glaſs; and the reaton of the phenomenon. 
is obvious. The bulb of glaſs is ſooner affected by the 


is preſſed upwards: in the tube; and both theſe effects 


cloſed fluid. Hence it follows, that all the variations of 
aſcent and deſcent; to which the ſpirit or mercury is 


rarefactions and condenſations of glaſs,. and of the con- 
tained fluid. Hiſt. Ac. Royal, 1705. 

e cone, or cylinder, of the thermometer is made of glaſs 
of a moderate thickneſs, leit, when the exhauſted: tube 
is hermetically ſealed, its internal capacity ſhould be di- 


When the mercury is thoroughly purged. of its air and 


ſo that it may be rarefied and afcend to the top of the 
tube. To the fideiiof, the tube is annexed a ſcale (ſee 
Ig. 53.), which Fahrenheit divided: into fix hundred 


| : parts, beginning with that of the ſevere cold which he 
and the fluid which policies this eflential requiſite in che 


+} molt periect degree. is meicury: the variations in its“ 


had obſerved in Iceland in 1709, or that produced by 
ſurrounding the bulb of the thermometer with a mixture 


-he_apptehended to be the greateſt degree of cold, and 


conceived to {hew the greateſt degree of heat, and this 
he made the limit of his ſcale. The diftance between 

theſe two points, he divided into ſix hundred equal parts 
or degrees 3 af: which 32 reckoned from o, indicates the 
degree of cold when ſnow or ice thaws naturally, or 


In order more parncularly to explain the diviſions of this. 
of the mercury are eſtimated by it, we may obſerve that 


and Muſchenbroek, 11124 parts: of quickſilyer, which 
-- fands at the loweſt mark or gr. o, in an intenſe cold, 

& c., as. above determined; it the bulb be immerged in 
- \\now or ice thawlng naturally, or in water beginning 

to freeze, the quickſilver is dilated, and riſes in the tube 
332 of theſe. 11724 parts and therefore the ſpace of the 
tube from. gr. oo the freezing point gr. 32, is divided 
into thirty-two equal> partg. When the ther mometes is 


} therm 13 0 
on by a exhibit the ſame dilatation or conden- 
lame Variations of heat. 


lati 


placed in water brought to a ſtrong boiling at a middle 
© ſtats 


meters with a ſpherical bulb it is ſeen firſt to fall, and 


the included liquor firſt aſcends and then deſcends; this 
is the more remarkable in thermometers whoſe bulb is 


heat or cold applied to it than the inciu. ed fluid; and 
as the glaſs expands by heat, the capacity of the bulb is 
enlarged, and the liquor deſcends in the tube, but being 
condenſed by cold and its capacity drminiſhed, the liquor 


continue, till the heat and cold equally affect the en- 


ſubject in the thermometerz;-are only the difference of the 


miniſhed by the weight of the ambient atmoſphere. 
moilture by boiling, the thermometer is filled with à ſuffi- 


cient quantity of it; and before the tube is hermeticaliy | 
ſealed, the air is wholly expelled by heating the mercury, 


Ff ſnow or beaten ice and ſal ammoniac or ſea-ſalt. This 


accordingly he marked this, as the beginning of his ſeale, 
with o; the point at which mercury begins to bdil, he 


water bagins to freeze, and this is called the freezing point 
and he marked the heat of boiling water with 212, &c. 


ſcale, and to ſhew how the dilatation and condenſation 


- the bulb is ſuppoſed to contain, according to Boerhaave 
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into which the mercury in the bulb is ſuppoſed to be di- 


to be nearer the truth, or about 11790 parts; and he 


the manner propoſed by the a 


ter in his experiments on the HEAT of animals and vege- 
_ ables, conſtructed very ſmall thermometers, fix or ſeven 


In 1733, M. de Vifle of Peterſburg conſtructed a mercu- 
rial thermometer (ſee fig. 53.) on the principles of Reau- 
mur's ſpirit thermometer. In his thermometer, the whole 
bulk of quickſilver, when immerged in boiling water, is 
_ conceived to be divided into 10,000, or rather 100,000 | 


contraction of the quickfilver in all the imaginable va- 
riety of heat. Dr. Martine apprehends it would have 


tion of the bulk of the contained fluid. And beſides, as 


Fate of the atmoſphere in places near the level of the 
ſea, when the mercury in the barometer ſtands at about 
30 inches or a very little under it, the quickſilver 
s dilated 212 of theſe parts beyond its original bulk of 


11124, ſo as now to poſſeſs in the bulb and tube toge- 
ther a ſpace equal to 11336 ſuch parts; and the ſpace 


from gr. 32 to gr. 212, is divided into 180 equal parts | 


or degrees of the thermometer z which, if the tube be long 
N 

may extend well enough to gr. 600, and not much far- 
ther, for with a heat but little greater than that the mer- 
eury begins to boil. 

Dr. Boerhaave, in one place, makes the number of parts 


vided to be 10782 inſtead of 11124, and in another 
place ſtates it at 11520, which Dr. Martine apprehends 


thinks the eaſieſt and ſureſt method is to fill the bulb 
and tube, without being ſolicitous about the bulk of the 


quickfilver, ſo that in freezing water, or melting ice, | 
the mercury ſhall ſtand at a convenient height, which | 
muſt be very nicely marked gr. 32 ; and then as accurate- | 


ly to obſerve where it ſtands when dilated by the heat 


of boiling water to gr. 212. The intermediate ſpace is 
then divided into 180 degrees, which ſcale may be pro- 
trated upwards or downwards as far as we ſhall judge | 


convenient. See Fixed points of 'THERMOMETERS. 


In the above method of graduating the ſcale, the bore of 
the tube is ſuppoſed to be perfectly cylindric, which can- | 


not always be obtained. But though it be tapering or 
ſomewhat unequal, it is eaſy to manage that matter, in 
bbs Nollet (Legons de Phyt. 

Exp. tom. iv. p. 376.), by making a ſmall portion of the 

quickſilver, e g as much as fills up an inch or half an 

inch, ſlide backward and forward in the tube; and thus 

to find the proportions of all its inequalities, and from 

thence to adjuſt the diviſions to a ſcale of the moſt per- 

fect equality. See Obſervations on the Conflruttion of 
THERMOMETERS. | | . | 

Other thermometers of a ſimilar conſtruction have been ac- 
commodated to common uſe, the ſcale of which is only 

a part of that above deſcribed. They have been made 


of a ſmall ſize and portable form, and the tube with its 
annexed ſcale has been encloſed in another thicker glaſs 


hermetically ſealed, in order to preſerve it from injury. 
Mr. Ramſden, at the defire and for the uſe of Mr. 41 


inches long, and not above two twelfths of an inch thick 
in the ſtem; having the external diameter very little 


larger than that of the ſtem, on which was marked the 
freezing point. The ftem was embraced by a ſmall. 


ivory fcale, ſo as to ſlide upon it eafily, and retain any 
poſition. Upon the hollow furface of this ſcale were 


marked the degrees which were ſeen through the ſtem. | 


Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixviii. par. i. p. 8. 


parts; and from this one fixed point the various degrees 
of heat, either above or below it, are marked in theſe 
parts on the tube or ſcale, by the various expanſion or 


been better if Mr. De VIſte had made the integer of 
100,000 parts, or fixed point at freezing water, and from 
thence computed the dilatations or condenſations of the 
quickſilver in thoſe parts. All the common obſervations 


congruity, or inconvenience, in expreſſing after the man- 
ner of Reaumur, the few obſervations that occur below 
ſimple freezing by numbers of contraction below gr. o, or 
100,000. However, in practice, it will not be very 
eaſy to determine exactly all the diviſions from the altera- 


glaſs itſelf is dilated by heat, though in a leſs proportion 


than quickſilver, ſo that it is only the exceſs of the dilata- | 


tion of the contained fluid above that of the glafs that is 
obſervable ; if different kinds of glaſs be differently affect- 


ed by a given degree of heat, this will make a ſeeming 
difference in the dilatations of the quickfilvec in the ther- 


mometers conſtruted in the Newtonian method, either 


by M. de Reaumur's or Mr. De VIfle's rules. Accord- | 


ingly, it has been found, that the quickſilver in therme- 
meters, conſtructed in M. De Vifle's way, has ſtood at 


different degrees of the ſcale when immerged in _ 


ſnow, In ſome it was at gr. 15% in others at 156, an 


, may be protracted as far as is convenient. It 


| vented by Mortimer, Frotherin ham, and Fitz 


of the weather, &c. would have been expreſſed by num- | 
bers increaſing as the heat increaſed, which is the more 
natural zway; nor would there have been any great in- 
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THERMOMETER, metalline, is a name given 


in another at 158: and it appears by M. & {.. 
own account, that his Slee. a 15 Mr. N. br, 


from one another. See Fixed Por des Confident 
TERS. "ts f Tranwy, | 


compoſed of two metals, which, hig; o 2 Machin 
cn of cold and hear, ſerves 4. ot indie the 
that reſult from hence in the conſtruction of the enn 
— yy rg = of this kind have been 3 
raham, Le Roy, in 1738, Ellicot. Har- . 
Compound PEN LNG. Ty » Harriſon, te, Ne 
We have alfo an account of inſtruments of thi, kind in. 
the Phil. Tranf. vol. xliv. p. 689. vol. Feralh i 
vol. li. p. 823. to which * me nf fot 129. 0 
deſcription of each, illuſtrated by figure, - 
M. de Luc has likewiſe deſcribed two thermmey. 
metal, which he uſes for correcting the eſſectz * 
upon a barometer, and an HYGROMETER of his 
ſtruction connected with them. In one of theſe hs 
rod of well-hardened braſs, ſupports upon an ed >. 
convenient diftance from the centre of motion 4 
which holds the ſcale of the barometer ſuſpended 8 
makes it riſe or fall by the dilatation or condenſation g 
the braſs rod, as the quickſilver riſes or falls in the bar. 
meter, by the correſponding variations of heat, This 
ſcale of the barometer, when it moves, draws, or looſen 
a thread of ſilk-graſs, which goes over a ſmall pulley 
placed upon the ſame axis with a much larger one, to 
which the ſcale of the hygrometer is hung likewiſe a 
ſimilar thread, which thus varies, by the proportion of 
the diameters of the pullies, as the heat makes the Quick. 
ſilver in the hygrometer vary. This inſtrument is come. 
nient for meteorological obſervations: becauſe it fares 
one obſervation and two corrections for the heat; but 
it is neceſſary from time to time to correct an irregularity 
in it, which is eaſily perceived by means of an inder, 
carried by the moveable ſcales of the two inſtrumen:, 
which, going over immoveable ſcales of the fame fort 
 ſhews their difference of height. When this difference 
is no longer conformable to the indication of the tho. 
mometer, it is eaſily rectified by turning ſmall pegs, en 
which is twiſted the thread of ſilk-graſs, which fer 
for the ſuſpenſion of the ſcales. The irregularity jut WW i 
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mentioned conſiſts in this, that when the heat, after hu. a 
ing varied, returns to the ſame point of the quickhlier 5 
thermometer, the metallic thermometer does not retum to A 
it exactly, but varies nearly in the following manner 1 
during the ſummer the latter gains conſtantly on tie f 
former, i. e. amidſt its variations, it always preſcries f 
ſmall part of the lengthening, which is at that time is i 
ordinary ſtate. In winter, on the contrary, it becomes 1 
inſenſibly a little too ſhort. The other metallic mne 8 
meter, which is more curious than uſeful, on accountet 90 
its greater irregularity, conſiſts of a rod of lead, = m 
communicating by a thread of filk-graſs with 2 ini 4 
pulley fixed to the ſame axis with a greater one, * D 
ducts, by means of another pulley, a needle throi h; 
whoſe axis, which is bored, paſſes another ax1s that eu. 6 
ries the needle of a pulley barometer. Thus this inf to 
ment marks the heat and weight of the air upon int he 
concentric circles, by means F two needles turning UP Pc 
the ſame centre, as in clocks; beſides which, _ f th 
of the thermometer points out upon a third circle the nc 
rection for the heat, to be made on the barometer | 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. 1xviii. par. i. p. 437, Ke. New Ut 
THERMOMETERS, eil. To this claſs belongs Sir wo — ea 
ton's thermometer, conſtructed in 1701, with link ds of 
ſtead of ſpirit of wine. This liquor hasthe advantap bay A 
ing ſufficiently homogeneous, and capable re nt 10 
rarefaction, not leſs than ſiſteen times pou * p 
of ſpirit of wine. It has not been obſere 0 


a; re 
even in very great colds, and it is able Ava ine 
heat, about four times that of water, = , gir lla 
With theſe advantages it was made uſe o ul Jer 
Newton, who difcovered by it the compre ſpit 
heat for boiling water, melting wax, bo! appt 
wine, and melting tin; beyond which it _ 1 he ll 
that this thermometer was applied. The me was 28 lo 
for adjuſting the ſcale of this oflothermamre in tho! 
lows? ſuppoſing the bulb when immerge e 
ſnow to contain 10,000 parts, he found t , ike up 0 
by the heat of the human body ſo kat 
thirty-ninth more ſpace, or 10256 ſuc 7 
the heat of water boiling ſtrongly 1079", 1, 

8 tand 0 


the 


3 


TH E 


g water was expreſſed by gr. 34 = 


| boilin 
he heat of 1 . x] 2 
12512, and that of melting tin by gr. 72. Phill. 


1 Ne 270, or Abr. vol. iv. par. ii. p. 3. 


hat of freezing water, 
1 75557 e ſcale a0 1 beo 
et It e point, and thus to adapt it for 
. 0, 00 reater degrees of cold, like other thermome- 
n © is another inſuperable inconvenience that 
Cho * thermometers made with oil, or any other viſ- 
attends a that ſuch liquor adheres too much to the 
In a ſudden cold or fall of the oil, 
Fit ſticks by the way, and only ſinks gradually 
«ards, ſo that at firſt the ſurface appears really lower 
—_—_ reſent temperature requires. And belides, as 
5 gh ſome of the oil mult continue to ſtick and 
— 4 the inſide of the tube, in different degrees of 
_ nd cold, the oil, becoming alternately more or leſs 
15 will adhere ſometimes more and ſometimes leſs; 
b 1 will therefore, inevitably diſturb the regularity and 
f rmity of the thermometer. Martine's Eſſ. Eſſ. itt. 
on OOMETERS, fixed points of. Various methods have 
3 ropoſed by various authors, for findin a fixed 
ix ** degree, of heat and cold, from which to rec- 
. the other degrees, and adjuſt the ſcale ; ſo that ob- 
ſerrations made at the ſame or different times, in differ- 
ent places, might be compared together. For want of 
this. notwithſtanding all the numerous regiſters of the 
weather, &c. that have been kept and publiſhed by dif- 
rent authors, we are much at a Joſs to determine the 
comparative differences of heat and cold in different 
countries and climates, and the reſult of many other ob- 
ſervations. If all the weather-glaſſes in the world had 
been made according to one determined ſcale, theſe in- 
conveniences and uncertainties would have been pre- 
rented ; which, indeed, are now unavoidable, and muſt 
full continue ſo, till all agree to graduate their thermome- 
ter in the ſame manner, or at leaſt determine ſome fixed 
or unalterable points of heat, to which all the different 
ſcales of thoſe inſtruments may be reduced. The ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle was very ſenſible of this inconveni- 
| ence, and much laments it; and he propoſed the freez-| 
ine of the eſſential oil of aniſeeds, as a term of heat and 
col that might be of uſe in making and judging of ther- 


much 0 


included ſpirits, He mentioned alſo the coldneſs requi- 
lite to begin the congelation of diſtilled water as another 
fixed term that might be adopted; for he was perſuaded 


more eaſily than others. But he was deterred from pro- 
ſecuting this ſcheme of fixing a ſtandard for making and 


vol. i. p. 579. 3 | 

Dr. Halley (Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. ii. p. 36.) ſeems to 

have been fully apprized of the bad effects of the inde- 

finite method of conſtructing thermometers, and wiſhed 

to have them adjuſted to ſome determined points. What 
e ſeems to prefer for this purpoſe is the degree of tem- 
perature, which is found in ſubterranean places, where 


the heat in ſummer and cold in winter appears to have 
no influence, 


tion of thermometers, both inconvenient, as it cannot be 


wp aſcertained ; and a precarious one, as the difference 
Ot foils and depths may occaſion a conſiderable variation. 


nz general graduation of thermometers, is that of boiling 
ſpirit of wine, that has been highly rectiſied: but a much 
tore convenient term of heat, though leſs inſiſted on by 
- Halley, is that of boiling water. The firſt trace 
. at occurs of the method of actually applying fixed points 
r terms to the thermometer, and of graduating it, ſo that 
* uncqual diviſions of it might correſpond to equal de- 
wh of heat is the project of Renaldinus, profeſſor of 
U 1 in 2004 : 1t is thus deſcribed in the Acta Erud. 
0 4 Ls a ſlender tube, about four palms long, 
. al faſtened to the ſame pour into it ſpirit of 
15 Nur juſt to fill the ball, when ſurrounded with 
* 2 x a drop over: in this ſtate, ſeal the orifice of 
© xermetically, and provide twelve veſſels, each 


Capable of contain; 
F ung a pound of w | 
wore; and into 2 p water, and ſomewhat 


is done, imm u ounces, into the third nine, &c. 
and pour into 3 the ther mometer in the firſt veſſel, 

lich the ort ne Ounce of hot water, obſerving how 
di de ſpirit riſes in the tube, and noting the point 


with unity; 
th 
well, wi whict remove the thermometer into the ſecond 


are to be 
e, and note the e poured two ounces of hot wa 


h in this graduation, Sir Iſaac Newton does not 


moneters, and ſo to graduate them from this point accord- | 
ing to the proportional dilatations or contraCtions of the | 


that among the ordinary waters ſome were apt to freeze | | 
graduating all thermometers in the ſame way. Experi- 
ments, &c. on cold, in his works abridged by Shaw, | 


thus they may be eaſily compared together. 8 
The fixed points of Fahrenheit's thermometer (as we have 


But this degree of temperature is ſhewn | 
| by Dr. Martine to be a term for the univerſal conſtruc- | 


Another term of heat which he thought might be of uſe | 


| rſt pour elev 1: 
ter into the ſecond te p even ounces of cold wa- 


Vol, I. We * the ſpirit riſes to with 21 by thus 
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proceeding till the whole pound of water is-ſpent, the 
inſtrument will be found divided into twelve parts, de- 
noting ſo many terms or degrees of heat; ſo that at 2 
the heat is double to that at f, at 3 triple, &c.“ 

But this method, though plauſible, Wolfius ſhews, is 
deceitful, and is built on falſe ſuppoſitions; for it takes 
for granted, that we have one degree of heat, by adding 
one ounce of hot to eleven of cold water; two degrees, 
by adding two ounces to ten, &c. it ſuppoſes, alſo, that 
a ſingle degree of heat acts on the ſpirit of wine, in the 
ball, with a ſingle force; a double with a double force, 
&c. laſtly, it ſuppoſes, that, if the effect be produced 
in the thermometer by the heat of the ambient air, which 
is here produced by the hot water, the air has the ſame 
degree of heat with the water. | 

Soon after this project of Renaldinus, viz. in 1701, fr 
Iſaac Newton conſtructed his oil thermometer, and fixed 
the baſe or loweſt fixed point of his ſcale at the tempe- 
rature of thawing ſnow, and twelve at that of the hu- 
man body, &c. in the manner explained under the ar- 


ticle oz] THERMOME TERS. 


M. de Luc obſerves, that the ſecond term of his ſcale 
ſhould have been at a greater diſtance from the firſt, and 


that the heat of boiling water would have anſwered this 


purpoſe better than that of the human body. 

In 1702, M. Amontons contrived his univerſal thermome- 
ter, the ſcale of which was graduated in the following 
manner. He choſe for the firſt term the weight that 


counterbalanced the air included in his thermometer, when 


it was heated by boiling water: and in this ſtate he ſo 
adjuſted the quantity of mercury contained in it, till the 
ſum of its height in the tube, and of its height in the 


barometer at the moment of obſervation was equal to 


ſeventy-three inches. Fixing this number at the point 
to which the mercury in the tube roſe by plunging it in 
boiling water, it is evident, that, if the barometer at 
this time was twenty-eight inches, the height of the co- 
lumn of mercury in the thermometer above the level of 
that in the ball was forty-five inches; but if the height 

of the barometer was leſs by a certain quantity, the 
column of the thermometer ought to be greater by the 


ſame quantity, and reciprocally. He formed his ſcale 
on the ſuppoſition that the weight of the atmoſphere _ 
Was always equal to that of a column of mercury of 


twenty-eight inches, and divided it into inches from the 
point 73 downwards, marking the diviſions with 72, 71, 
70, &c. and he ſubdivided the inches into lines. 


But as the weight of the atmoſphere is variable, the ba- 


rometer muſt be obſerved at the ſame time with the ther- 


mometer, that the number indicated by this laſt inſtru- 


mefit may be properly corrected, by adding or ſubſtract- 
ing the quantity of which the mercury is below or 
above twenty-eight inches in the barometer. In this ſcale, 
then, the freezing point is at 514 inches, correſponding 


to gr. 32 of Fahrenheit, and the heat of boiling water at 


73 inches, anſwering to gr. 212 of Fahrenheit's: and 


already obſerved under mercurial THERMOMETER) are 
the congelation produced by ſal ammoniac and the heat 
of boiling water. The interval between theſe points is 
divided into 212 equal parts; the firſt of theſe points is 
marked ©, and the other 212. Reaumur in his thermo- 
meter, the conſtruction of which he publiſhed in 1730, 
begins his ſcale at an artificial congelation of water in 
warm weather, which, as he uſes large bulbs for his 
laſſes, gives the freezing point much higher than it 
ſhould be, and at boiling water he marks gr. 80, which 
point Dr. Martine apprehends to be more vague and un- 
certain than his freezing point. The ſpirit in the ther- 
mometer, he obſerves, is abſolutely incapable of ſuch a 
reat heat as Reaumur aſcribed to it, and that not by a 
mall or triſling difference. He finds, that highly reQi- 
fied ſpirit of wine cannot be heated beyond, gr. 175 in 


Fahrenheit's thermometer, while boiling water raiſes the 


quickſilver 37 degrees higher; and common brandy was 
able to conceive a heat no greater than about gr. 190. 
So far, he concludes, was Reaumur in the wrong, when 
he thought that all ſpirits weak and ſtrong, immerged 


in boiling water, received a given degree of heat, and that 
equal to the heat of the ſurrounding water. He ſuppoſes 


his ſtandard heat could take a heat only of about gr, 
180; leſs by thirty-two degrees than what he reckoned. 


In order to determine the correſpondence of his ſcale 
with that of Fahrenheit, it is to 


conſidered that his 
boiling water heat is really only the boiling heat of weaken- 
ed ſpirit of wine, coinciding nearly, as Dr. Martine ap- 

rehends, with Fahrenheit's gr. 180. And as his gr. 104, 


is the conſtant heat of the cave of the obſervatory at Pa- 


ris, or Fahrenheit's gr. 53, be thence finds his freezing 
point, inſtead of anſwering jult to gr. 32, to be ſome- 
thing above gr. 34. | 
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| The thernioameter of Mr. de Ille, of which he preſented | 
an account to the Academy of Sciences at Peterſburg in 


_ ference of theſe two weights gave him that of the mer- | 


_ tytal weight of the mercury, he made the remainder, or 
that which was left in the thermometer, equal to 10,000 : 


to the ſame point at which it ſtood before it was plunged 


. theſe diviſions formed the extent of the degrees of Mr. de 
IIſle's ſcale. According to his ſtandards, the freezing 


- ought to be marked at leaſt ai gre 154- 1 
M. Ducreſt in his ſpirit thermometer, conſtructed in 
1740, made uſe of two fixed points; the firſt, or o 


calling the diviſions upwards degrees of heat, and thole 


It is ſaid that he has ſince regulated his thermometer by 
the degree of cold, indicated by melting ice, which he 


| ſort the freezing point, determined by the degree at 
Which the ſpirir ſtood in the ordinary cold of ice or ſnow 
(probably in a thawing ſtate) and coinciding with gr. 32 


 renheit's. | 


ponded, according to Dr. Martine, with 51 in that of 
Amontons, and 53 with 594. en 
In the ſtandard thermometer of the Royal Society, after 
which thermometers were for a long time conſtructed in 
England, Dr. Martine found that gr. 34 2, anſwered to 
gr. 64 in Fahrenheit's, and gr. © to 89. | 


Dr. Hales (Statical Eſſays, vol. i. p. 58), in his ther mo- 
meter, made with ſpirit of wine, and uſed in experi- 


But by experience Hales's gr. 100 falls conſiderably above 
our gr. 142. | | 
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1733, has only one fixed point, which is the heat of 
boil:ng water, and, contrary to the common order, the 
ſeveral degrees are marked downwards from this point, 
according to the condenſations of the contained quick- 


\ filver, and conſequently by numbers increaſing as the 
| heat decreaſes. In order to determine the extent of the | 


degrees of this ſcale, Mr. de Vlfle firſt weighed the empty 
tube, and then weighed it full of mercury ; and the dif- 


cury. He then expoſed the thermometer to the heat of 
boiling water, and took care to preſerve the mercury, 
which this increaſe of heat forced out of it: this he ac- 
curately weighed, and deducting its weight from the 


he then found by calculation how many 10,000 parts of 


this reſidue that forced out of the tube contained, and 
| theſe parts formed the diviſions of the ſcale from the | 


point, determined by the condenſation of the mercury 


in boiling water, to the upper end of the tube; and 


point, ſays Dr. Martine, is near to his gr. 150, corre- 
ſponding to Fahrenheit's gr. 32, by which means they 
may be compared; but M. Ducreſt ſays, that this point 


indicated the temperature of the earth, and was marked 
cn his ſcale in the cave of the Royal Obſervatory at Fa- 
ris; and the other was the heat of boiling water, which 
the ſpirit in his thermometer was made to endure, by leav- 
ing the upper part of the tube full of air. He divided 
the interval between theſe points into 100 equal parts; 


below o degrees of cold. 


found to be 10% _ ES | 
The Florentine thermometers were of two ſorts; in one 


There is a thermometer which has of | 


From the above abſtract of the hiſt 


have been marked upon althoſt all thery 


the water, which is produced by it in melting, affords 


heat of boiling water; but this point cannot be cenfiderel 


boiling, and under the ſame weight of the atmoſphere 


of Fahrenheit, fell at gr. 20; and in the other ſort at gr. 
13 2: and the natural heat of the viſcera of cows and 


deer, &c. raiſed the ſpirit in the latter, or leſs fort, to 


about gr. 40, coinciding with theic ſummer heat, and 
nearly with gr. 102 in Fahrenheit's, and in their other 
or long thermometer, the ſpirit, when expoſed to the 


great midſummer heat in their country, role to the point | 


at which they marked gr. 80. 9 9 
In the thermometer of the obſervatory at Paris, made of 
ſpirit of wine by M. de la Hire, the ſpirit always ſtands 


at gr. 48, in the cave of the obſervatory, correlponding | 


to gr. 53 in Fahrenheit's ; and his gr. 28 correſponded 


with 51 inches fix lines in Amontons's thermometer, and | 


conſequently, with the freezing point, or gr. 32 of Fah- 


In the thermometer of Poleni, made aſter the manner of 
Amontons's, but with leſs mercury, 47 inches correſ- 


In the thermometers graduated for adjuſting the degrees 
of heat proper for exotic plants, &c. in ſtoves and green- 
houſes, the middle temperature of the air is marked at 

1. o, and the degrees of heat and cold are numbered 
both above and below. Many of theſe are made on no 
regular and ſixed principles. But in that formerly much 
uſed, called Fowler's regulator, the ſpirit ſell, in melt- 
ing ſnow, to about gr. 34 under o; and Dr. Martine 
found, that his gr. 16 above o, coincided with nearly gr. 
64 of Fahrenheit. | 


ments on vegetation, began his ſcale with the loweſt de- 
gree of freezing, or gr. 32 of Fahrenheit, and carried 
it up to gr. 100, which he marked where the ſpirit ſtood 
when the ball was heated in hot water, on which wax 
ſwimming firſt began to coagulate, and this point Dr. 
Martine ſound to correſpond with gr. 142 of Fahrenheit. 


In the Edinburgh thermometer, made with ſpirit of wine, 
and uſed in the meteorological obſervations publiſhed in 


that water, when it begins to boil, has not attained to in 


Which it is capable of acquiring; and in this ftate the 


mieter: nevertheleſs, it is to be conſidered farther, that 


_ ceiver of an air-pump, will be converted into ſteam with 
a degree of heat far inferior to that, which is neceſar 


unleſs allowance has been made for the effect 0 
riation of the barometer upon accurate principles 
the heat of boiling was variable, 

ſure of the atmoſphere, ſeems to 


the Medical Eſſays, the ſcale is divided into inches and 


ches, that being its mean heig 


The 


tenths In melting ſnow the cor . 

heat of the human ſkin raiſed * gy at L, wag 

found, that the heat of the perſon whe. Dr 

gr. 97 of Fahrenheit. bra 

As it is often of uſe to compare a: 

+ 165.4 0 * , ' Pare diff 

in order to judge of the reſult of r 

wy ne CINE from Dr. Martine'z Ml 

by which he compared fifteen different % 

Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. 53. a is 

; | te been 

in London, called the thermometer of Lom nd nel 

Criſtin brought it there into uſe, which is m nel 

cury : the freezing point is marked py, 5 er : Of mer. 

val from that point to the heat of bviliy w "0 ite 

vided into 100 equal degrees. 8 Water ix d. 

i or 

tion of thermometers, it appears, rey feb colts 

ing water have furniſhed the diſtinguiſhing Reg 
| at 


ometeys, The 


inferior fixed point is that of freezing, which ſome þ 
| me 


determined by the freezing of water, and othe h 
melting of ice; and though the difference Mawes 1 
two temperatures is not commonly very conſidera 2 
it is not invariable, | hs 
It is now well known, that all, or almoſt alt bog 9 b 
changing from a fluid to a ſolid ſtate, or from fel ] 
of an elaſtic to that of an unelaſtic fluid, generate þ hy 
and that cold is produced by the contrary proceſs 2 
In order to obtain this fixed. point or limit, meltin 
or ice powdered and mixed with water, will produce f. 
ſame temperature. And though there may be ſome 
triffing difference between the temperature of ice gx 
poſed to melt, and that of melted ice or the water « 
duced by it, this difference, however, has no (nf 
effect on the thermometer ; conſequently, the tempen. 
ture of water ſucceſſively produced by ice, and accumy. 
lated in its interſtices, or from powdered ice mixed with 


as De Luc obſerves, a fixed point, which is eaſiy d. 
tained, and which ſhould be adopted in the conſttudin 
of all thermometers. __ e 

The ſuperior fixed point of almoſt all thermometers, is the 


as fixed unleſs the heat be produced by the ſame depreef 
With regard to the firſt circumſtance, it is obienet, 


greateſt degree of heat, which 15 known by its bubbling 
or foaming from the bottom of the veſſel, and over the 
whole ſurface of the water, with the greateſt violence 


water diſcovers an augmentation of heat more than one 
degree above the heat it had when it began to boil, The 
temperature of water which boils with vehemence ſhould 
therefore, be the ſtandard of the fixed point of them 


this degree of heat with which water violently boils, 1 
invariably the ſame, only under a given prefſure of tie 
atmoſphere; but if the preſſure be diminiſhed or increal- 
ed, the boiling heat is diminiſhed or increaſed. It s 
well known that water, placed under the exhauſted k. 


to its boiling in the open air; and under the preſſure y 
its own vapour, confacd in Papin's digeſter, it 1s 4 
to ſuſtain a degree of heat, without boiling, far excett- 
ing that which, in the open air, would convert it into 


ſteam. Hence it follows that, in climates where the 


preſſure of the atmoſphere is liable to conſiderable 


change, the heat of boiling water, in open air, . 


1 . 0 ö 7 
different at different times. Conſequently thermamddis 


made in different ſtates of the barometer, will mg 


according to the pier 
have been e a 
il. Iran 
Fahrenheit as early as the year 1724. See Phil. 14 
Ne 385. | * 2 * 
Some time after this period, Meſſis. le 1 


Caſſini (Mem. de PAcad des 8c. for e Ms 


deciſive obſervations, in order to ſhew that t 


was very conſiderable. SY 
M. de Luc, in 1762, made a mu 
ſeries of experiments, which he has -— 
ed into a ſyſtem in his Recherches ſur 1 N 
moſphere, vol. i. p. 382, &c. vol. . P. 0. 
cheſe have been ſince verified by fir we 25 pat ü. 
in 1775 and 1778. See Phil. Tranf. vol. 
P- 62, &c. n Wy : « ther Oe! | 
M de Luc fixes the 2 point of ot ih ite 
| | ; | 
when the barometer 1s at 27 rig Geaers- 


zbed and reduc* 
— rn þ 


ing ice, by which ww given temperature is expreſſed, 
will be as the value of each degree inverſely ; that is, if 
ry each be a given part of the fundamental interval, as the 
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8 fundamental interval, i. e. the whole extent of the 
2 between melting ice and boiling water, 
e manner, into 80 equal parts; and by a great 
oem of experiments on the heat of boiling water, at 
| number heights above the level of the ſea, he hath 
on the height of his thermometer, plunged in 
5 water, may be expreſſed, in all ſtates of the ba- 


| 7 ho 
-ometer, by the following formula, viz. 2 


— log. y— 
OOOOO 8.9 


. in which y denotes the height of the barometer 
3 of a Pariban line, T the height of a her- 
in er, plunged in boiling water, above melting ice, 
= fundredths of a degree of his ſcale ; and a the con- 

10287. | 5 
8 he . means the tabular or Briggian 
jorarithms, and conſiders the ſeven figures given by the 
tables, beſides the index, as integral figures, i. e. he 
conſiders the eighth figure of the logarithm as ſtanding 
in the place of units. But as it is more uſual with ma- 
thematicians, and, 1n general, more convenient, to con- 
der all the 


figures after the index as decimals, the 


number which M. de Luc expreſſes by 99 


200000 
6 X IO 
be + + So 
2 


2 log. y; or 99 x 50 log. 


y. However, in the ſequel, M. de Luc's notation 18 re- 
Now if care were taken by the above ſormula, or in any 
other way, to adjuſt the boiling point to the mean height 
of the barometer in every country, the inſtruments of 
the ſame country would wry © be conſiſtent 3 but thoſe 
of different countries would {till diſagree z that is, they 
would expreſs the ſame temperature differently, though 
| their ſimilar intervals ſhould be ſimilarly divided; for in 
every ſcale, the number of degrees above or below melt- 


would in that caſe 


degrees of different ſcales be different parts of the funda- 


after the 


20000 


log. Jy ever be the value of z. 


value of the fundamental interval inverſely ; but if the| 


log. EXlog d +1og. b —1og. F —log c— 2 = T. Bat 
99 log. E+log. d+log. 6—log. F- log. c -A — 
4171,55 the French foot being to the En 


gliſh as 2,1318 


Wa : | 83 99 ; ; 7 [> 

to 2. Therefore 28 8 log. 2 — 4171,55 T; and 
Ss — F 
20000000 log. 2 41155 705 the height of the 


thermometer, plunged in boiling water, above melting 
ice, in degrees of De Luc's ſcale, when the height of the 
barometer, in tenths of an Engliſh inch, is xz. For z 


write 300; then 756 80, 902; which is therefore the 


height of the thermometer, in boiling water, above melt- 
ing ice, in degrees of De Luc's ſcale, when the barome- 
ter is at 30 inches Engliſh. And in the ſame ſtate of the 
barometer, the height of the thermometer plunged in 
boiling water, above melting ice, in degrees of Bird's 


Fahrenheit, or 7 5 is 180. Hence the numbers T and 


© are in the conſtant proportion of Bog and 1800, what- 
For the change produced in the 
heat of boiling water, by any change of 2, being always 
the ſame for both thermometers, the temperature expreſſ- 
ed by J in parts of one ſcale is always the ſame, ns O 
expreſſes in parts of the other; and therefore, putting 
T and 3 for the values of the 1coth part of a degree 
of the ſcales of De Luc and Bird reſpectively, the ſrac- 


tions 15 = are always equal, and T.. G are in the 


_ conſtant proportion of the invariable numbers L, B: 
conſequently, when the proportion of T and © is de- 


termined for any particular value of z, it is found gene- 
rally for all: conſequently T: O:: 809: 1800. And 
12 809 © — 899 


80 © = <= very nearly in all values of z: and ſub- 


ſtituting this value for T in the equation exhibiting the rela- 


« the mental intervals, as the value of the fundamental inter- tion between x and T _ we have, for the ee between x 
tered val inverſely, and the number of degrees contained in it | and , — oo log. = — 41,7155 = - . 
ree of directly. Bn | 5 TM | 20000000 De 2000 & 100 | 
den In order, therefore, to compare the zhermometers of dif-| 5 T O 1 
red ferent countries, the proportions of their fundamental { Or, 10000 x 899 ß Bros a Ph 
rec, | | | 

to in 


olence 


te the viz, the fundamental interval being given for a given 
10 height of the barometer, to find the fundamental inter- 
„ The val for any other given height of the barometer. The ſo- 
ſhould, lution is furniſhed by M. de Luc's reſearches ; and his | 


r, that and adapted to Engliſh inſtruments, by Dr. Horſley. As 

oils, i the ſubje& is curious and important, we ſhall ſubjoin the 

of the* proceſs he has purſued for this purpoſe. It is but ſel- 

-nereal dotn that the barometer in this country ſtands ſo low as 
lt is 


m wit therefore, be proper for the London workmen to fix their | 
eceſlary boiling point when the barometer is at 30 inches. Fah-| 
-flure of renheit | 
+ is aid tween melting ice and boiling water, and places the 
exceed pomnt o at the 32d degree below melting ice, may be re- 
t it into tained; and a thermometer thus conſtructed is called by | 
here the Dr, Horſley, Bird's Fahrenbeit, becauſe Mr. Bird, he | 
ſiderzbi apprehends, is the firſt workman who took the pains to 
wil | Utend to the ſtate of the barometer in makin thermome- | 
momelern ters, and has always fixed the boiling point when his ba- 
difapres tometer has ſtood at 30 inches. by | : 
f the i» | LOS being put for the height of a thermometer plung- | 
es. Thit 4 in boiling water, above melting ice, in 100ths of a 
the pre * of de Luc's ſcale, in any given ſtate off 
Known t0 of aometer; let © denote the ſame height in 100ths 
l. [rat N FO a of Bird's Fahrenheit; put y Br the height | 
3 0 10 -rometer, in 16ths of a Paris line 3 U, for its 
mier an +. t in Paris lines; *, in loths of a Paris inch; 2, in 
ade ſome ; 5 of an Engliſh inch; and for 10387 put a; for 16, 
; quantitf — _ tor 12, a; and let E and F repreſent num- 
ok Fred fog. s the Proportion of the Engliſh foot to the 
0 5 4 Luc bath ſound that, whatever be the value of y, 
Kc u 20008 log. „ T. But log. y log. vlog. bz and 
cibugh 15. v= 


6 


| put ts E<1oc . | log. c; and log. x=lop. z+1og. 
P li is F; theretore log. y=log, 2 a log, E. Jog. 44 
er nene log, Flo «Cc; | 99 90 

opliſ W- | 20> 3.3 08d 200000 =. Bu 200000 | 


intervals to each other muſt be aſcertained, or we muſt. 
have ſome means of finding, upon one ſcale, the place | 
of the boiling point of another. For this purpoſe a ge- 
neral ſolution is requiſite of the following problem, | 


formula, above given, is reduced to Engliſh meaſures, | 


27 Paris inches. Its mean height upon the plane| 
| Country about London is near 3o Engliſh inches. It may, 


log. x+1og. 4— 


> diviſion of the ſcale, which makes 180 degrees | is bens, Lets 


dies 
0 


the thermometer in boiling water above melting ice, in 
degrees of Bird's Fahrenkeit, when the height of the 
barometer, in 1ioths of an Engliſh inch, is z» And 
thus M. de Luc's formula, for the variation of the boil- 

ing point, is adapted to Engliſh inſtruments, and reduc- 


ed to Engliſh meaſures of length. | 


For Z write 287,7525, the length of 27 French inches 
in 1oths of an Engliſh inch, and, the height of De 
Luc's boiling point above melting ice, in degrees of Bird's 
Fahrenheit, comes out 177,989. Hence M. de Lue's boil- 


ing point falls upon 209,989 of Bird's ſcale, i. e upon 210 
very nearly, or inſenſibly more than two degrees below 


Bird's point of boiling. But as 899 is a troubleſome di- 
_ viſor, the computation will be more eaſy and expeditious 


— log. x, 3. Then 5 + —s — 
1000090 45 e n 


92,804 = — very nearly. Upon theſe principles Dr. . 


Horſley has computed the table following. for finding tbe 
heights, to which a good Bird's Fahrenheit will rife, 
when plunged in boiling water, in all ſtates of the ba- 


rometer, from 27 to 31 Engliſh inches; which will 


ſerve, among other uſes, to direct inſtrument- makers in 
making a true allowance for the effect of the variation 
of 3 if they are obliged to finith. a ther- 
mometer, When the barometer is above or below 30 


inches; though it is beſt to fix the boiling point when 


the barometer is at the height preſcribed. e 


Equation of the boiling point. 


| Baromerer:| Equation. Difference. 
310 +1,57 | 0,78 
30.5 ＋0,½ 9 79 
30.0 0,00 | 0,80 
29 5 —0, 80 0.82 
295 — 1,02 0.83 
28.5 —2z45 0.85 
28.0 —3,31 | 0.86 
27.5 [4,16 0.88 
7-9 $504 


1 
60 
z 


IS — — ne ea EE ̃ ˙ — . <0 a Ds Do FEI cr — 
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| 27,954 | 209,87 | 210,03 30, 489214, 150214, 23 


| 292805 | 212,95 | 213.15 


method for this purpoſe; and their report is publiſhed 
in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixvil. part ii. art. 37. From a va- 
riety of experiments and obſervations, relating to this 


the thermometer paſſed throug 
rects the obſerved point in the manner directed in the ſe- 
de placed at ſuch a depth within the pot, that the 


or two inches below the bottom of the ball. Care muſt 


the tube is inſerted, and to make the cover fit pretty 


| THE 


The numbers in the firſt column of this table expreſs | 
leichts of the quickfilver in the barometer in Engliſh 
inches and decimal parts: the ſecond column ſhews the | 
equation to be applied, according to the ſign prefixed, 
to 2129 of Bird's Fahrenheit to find the true boiling | 
point for every ſuch ſtate of the barometer, The boil- 
ing point for all intermediate ſtates of the barometer 
may be had with ſufficient accuracy by taking propor- 
tional parts, by means of the third column of differences 
of the equations. See Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixiv. part i. art. 
30. See alſo an excellent paper on this ſubject by Dr. 
Maſkelyne, in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. art. 20. 
In the following table we have the reſult of fifteen dif- 
ferent obſervations made by fir George Shuckburgh (ubi 

ſupra) compared with the reſult of M. de Luc's rules. 


Heicht of the 3 5 2 2 

ene re- Mean boil- Boiling Point Height of 2 beck ; 
duced to theſing Point by[by De Luc's|Barume- be ian 5 
ſame tempera- ne Rules ter. 


d tion, | Rules. | 
ture of SO= Sx w#.fs 


. 


FE x +6: M-[. = 
26,498 | 207,07 | 208,54 30, oo8 213,22 213,47 
27,241 | 208,64 | 208,84 | 30,207|213,58|213,79 


28,377 | 210,50 | 210,81 30, 763/214, 37214, 60 
28,609 | 211,27 | 211,34 | 304847|214,83|214479 
28,8968 | 211,50 | 211,07 30,957 214, 962 14,96 
28,999 | 211,60 | 211,85 5 


29,447 212,55 212,74 


Sir George Shuckburgh has alſo ſubjoined the following | 


general table for the uſe of artiſts in conſtructing the 
thermometer, both according to his own obſervations, 


and thoſe of M. de Luc. 


Height of the Correct. of the 


Correct. accord, Di "IL 
| Barometer. | boiling Point. . 


Difference.| to M. de Luc. ft 


— — 


4 
7 


: 0 . 0 3 
26,0 7, 9 | 91 | —6,83 | 00 


n 
a 

wy 

— 


The Royal Society, ſully apprized of the importance of | 


_ adjuſting the fixed points of 1hermometers, appointed a 
committee of ſeven gentlemen to conſider of the beſt 


- fubjeQ, the committee have deduced the following prac- 
tical rules, which they recommend in adjuſting the fixed 
points of thermometers, 'The moſt accurate way of ad- 


| juſting the boiling point is; not to dip the thermometer 


into the water, but to expoſe it only to the ſteam, 
in a veſſel cloſed up in the manner repreſented (Tab. III. 


Pneumatics, fig. 54.) where ABba is the veſſel contain- | 


ing the boiling water, Dd the cover; E a chimney made 
in the cover intended to carry off the ſteam, and Mm 

h a hole in the cover. In 
the purſuit of this method the following particulars muſt 
be regarded : the boiling point muſt be adjuſted when 
the barometer is at 29.8 inches ; unleſs the operator cor- 


quel of this article. The ball of the thermometer muſt 


boiling point may riſe very little above the cover; and 
the ſurface of the water in the pot ſhould be at leaſt one 


be taken to ſtop up the hole in the cover through which 


cloſe, ſo that no air ſhall enter into the pot that way, 


and that not much ſteam my eſcape, A piece of thin | 


flat tin plate muft alſo be laid on the mouth of the 
chimney, fo as to leave no more paſlage than what is 
ſuſficient to carry off the ſteam. _ | 
If the artift pleaſes, he may tie each corner of this plate 
by a ſtring to prongs fixed to the chimney and ſtanding 
on a level with the plate, as it will be thus always kept 
in its place, | | 
Fig. 55. is a perſpective view of the chimney and tin- | 
late; ABCD is the plate, E the chimney, F/, Gg, 
m, and Nu, the prongs faſtened to the chimney, to 


full height. | 


26,5 —6,18 -.] 91 | 5,903 + 3869 
27,0 [ —5,27 90 —5,04 88 
"6 3 389 4,16 587 
28,00 | —3,48 09 3,31 | ,86 
2135 587 —2,45 783 
29,0 3 1: 2357 —1,62 | ,82 | 

29,8" | Ges 58 5 —0, 80 580 
30,0 90,00 135 , „7% 
30, ⁶ 0,85 „84 40,70 „78 
2 | +1,69 | . 


water as poſſible. In this method the barometer ſho 


tk 


firings AF, B G, CM; and DN; the 24.4 4 
and N of the prongs mult be on x Tr Me G, ; 
and the ſtrings ſhould not be ſtretched tiphe - dh. Rar 
ney ought not to be leſs than half a ſquare fh h 15 
and not leſs than two or three inches in 1 1 
cover ſhould be made to take on and off eally, 
ring of woollen cloth may be placed under it 

etween it and the top of the pot. The h 


method more convenient in uſe, but not ſo "1, Another 


make 

ire 
H the hole 
b 2 flat piece 
ſliding piece 


ſtationary, before he concludes that it has acquired it 


Another way of adjuſting the boiling point is to try itn 
a veſſel of the ſame kind as the former, only with the 
water riſing a little way, viz. from one to three or ſour 
inches above the ball, taking care that the boiling point 
ſhall riſe very little above the cover. In this metho! 
there is no need to cover the chimney with the tin-plate 
and there is leſs need ro make the cover fit cloſe, unlels 
to prevent the operator from being incommoded by the 
| ſteam. The height of the barometer in this method 
29 + inches. N . 5 
It will be convenient to have two or three pots of dif 
ent depths for adjuſting thermometers of different lengths. 
A third way of adjuſting the boiling point is to wrap 1 
veral folds of linen rags ot flannel round the tube of the 
thermometer, and to try it in an open veſſel, taking ons 
| to pour boiling water on the rags, in order to bp! | 
quickſilver in the tube as nearly of the heat of bouling 


be at 20,8 inches; the water ſhould boil faſt, and 
| rs ſhould be held upright, with its ball two or 
three inches under water, and in that part of the y 
where the current of water aſcends. be boilnf 
Whichever of theſe methods of adjuſting ag) 1 
point is uſed, it is not neceſſary to Wait till t —_ 
ter is at the proper height, provided the 1 d 
take care to correct the obſerved height acc 
following table. | | 


Ticight ot the Barome- | Height 01 the Barome- | 
ter when the boiling|CorreRion inſter when = Lex. 
Point is adjuſted ac-|1ooeths of the Point 15 ® Ju in 
cording to of the intervalſcording to- 
1k, or Id. ad Me- between 32* Thor 3d | 2d _- 
Method. | thod. [and 212. Method. |_thi%_ 
30,64 | 10 3 9 ; 
53] 9 nl 3 
30,71 41 81 " 4 
Pe | | | 
5; 18 | 5 * ‚ 
25 | 29995] 4 62 
03 134 |.y 
29,91 | ©61] 1 11 
80 50 | © 


which the ſour corners of the plate are to be tied by the || 


4 


THE 


In uſing this ta 
the column ante ſonding numbet in the thi d co- 
boiling point, the correlp 8 


ach the point of 212“ muſt be placed 
n #44 the obſerved point: e. g. ſuppoſe the 
9 oint to be adjuſted in them when the barome- 
boiling p. inches, and that the interval between the 
1 2 freezing points is 11 inches; the neareſt 
beg to 29 in the left-hand column is 29,03, and the 
ane nding number in the table is 7 higher, and there- 
2 mark of 212 muſt be placed higher than the 


obſerred point by 7865 the of the interval between 


Ning. Ls |. 6; by wa; © fan inch 

boiling and freezing, 1- e. by 750 r 5077 of an inch. 
This method of correcting the boiling point is not ſtrialy 
juſt, unleſs the tube is ok an equal bore in all its parts; 
Po tube is ſeldom ſo unequal as to cauſe any ſenſible 
error, where the whole correction is ſo ſmall. The 

| trouble of making the correction will be abridged by a 
diagonal ſcale, ſuch as 18 repreſent: d in Ag. 58. Y 
Although it 18 of no great confequence what kind of wa- 
ter is ule in a juſting the boiling point, ſo that it is not 


commend, for tne adjuſtment of thermometers intended 
and to perform the operation in Item. 


auch higher on ſome of the thermometers now made 
than on others yet this does not produce any conſider- 
able error in the obſervations of the weather at leaſt i 
this climate; for au error of 1“ in the poſition of the 
boiling ooint, will make an error only of half a degree 
in the poſu ion of 92“, and of not more than a quarter of 
a degree in the point of 09 ; N 

It is only in nice. experiments, or in trying the heat of hot 
liquors, that this error in the boiling point can be of 
much ſignification. | 55 
In adjuſting the freezing, as well as the boiling point, the 
quickſilver in the tube ought to be kept of the lame heat 
as that in the ball. When the freezing point is placed 
at 2 conſiderable diſtance from the ball, the pounded 
ice ſhould be piled to ſuch a height above the ball, that 
the error, which can ariſe from the quickſilver in the re- 
maining part of the tube, not being heated equally with 
that in the ball, ſhall be very ſmall, or the obſerved point 


3 mult be corrected, on that account, according to the 
a following table. 15 . 
the | AYERS FER 

out . Heat of th Correction. 

point LOS TY; 

tho! dees 

plate, 32 feen 

unleſs 62 0026 

y the 72 „00348 

j0d 1s 82 1004 Þ 


The correction in this table is expreſſed in 1000th parts 


differ of the diſtance between the freezing point and the ſur- 
—"_ face of the ice: e. g if the ſreezing point ſtands ſeven 
ap 8 inches above the ſurface of the ice, and the heat of the 
ot: R room is 62, the point of 32® ſhould be placed 7 x ,co261, 
18 7 or oiß of an inch lower thin the obſerved point. A 
a diagonal ſcale will facilitate this correction. | 
; * Ihe committee obſerve, that in trying the heat of li- 
x 7 quors, care ſhould be taken that the quickſilver in the 
anc tube of the thermometer be heated to the ſame degree as 
* that in the ball; or if this cannot be done convenienily, 


for this purpoſe, we mult refer to their excellent report 
in the Phil. T. anſ. vol. Ixvii. part ln arts 35. 
erer4] experiments, made by governor Hatchins, at Al- 
ty fort, in Hudſon's bay, in 782, in purſuance of a 
ned luggeſte| by Dr. Black and Mr. Gavendiſh, and 
or which 
© Koyal Society in 1783, have not only confirmed the 
Obſervations before BA, relative to che ſolid ſtate into 


Vhich quickſilver can be Nr bq gy | 
Splendor and voliſh brought by cold, its metalline 


. Uſtallization where 
| malleability, ſoftneſs, 
De alſo clearly demo 


the ſurface was unconfined, its 
1 dull ſound when ſtruck ; but 
N nitrated, that its point of congela- 
mh. 3 than — 40%, or rather — 39%, of Fab 
ths Fo cale; that it will bear, however, to be cooled 
ey "IS below that point, to which it jumps up 
on 7 ginping to 8 and that its rapid de- 
momet | P : 

bret, when it ache through many hundreds of de 
as merely from its ion ! ö 

ſee : great contraction in the act of 
Org, See Pil. Tran. vol. lxxiii. part ii. art. 20, 20, 21. 


wo — s 
* 


— 
— 
— * 


| ar. . 6 that thoſe who would derive any 


N 


le. ſeek the height of the bafometer in 
tour to the method of adjuſtiug the 


It is obſerved, that though the boiling point be placed| 


te obſerved heat Mould be corrected on that account; | 
or the manner of doing which, and a table calculated 


e obtained fr Godfrey Copley's medal from | 


when ſmooth, its roughneſs and| 


itabſolur in the Confiruftion of THER MOMETERS. It 


ſat, or, if it be hard, that it thould be kept boiling at 
leaſt ten minutes before it 1 uſed ; yet the committee re- 


ce palt the above mentioned limit, 


Fa 


T H E 


advantage from theſe inſtiuments, 
the ſame liquor, and. 


agree in theſe fixed points, 


whether they divide the interval between them ints a 
greater or leſs number of equal patts. The ſcale of Fah- 


renheit, in which the fundamental interval between 21 1, 


the point of boiling water, and 32“ that of melting ice, 
is divided into 180 parts, ſhould be retained in the nor- 
thern countries, where Fahrenheit's thermometer is uſed: 
and the ſcale, in which the fundamental ihterval is di- 
vided into 80 parts, will ſerve for thoſe countries where 


the thermometer of M. de Reaumur is adopted. But no 


inconvenience is to be apprehended ſrom varying the ſcale 


for particular uſes, provided care be taken to ſignify into 


what number of parts the fundamental interval is divided, 
and the point where o is placed. 3 
With regard to the choice of tubes, it is moſt deſſrable 
to have them exactly cylindric through their whole 
length. See Mercurial TUERNMO MEIER. 

The capillary tubes are preferable to others, becauſe they 
require leſs bulbs, and they are alſo leſs brittle, and more 


ſenſible. Thoſe of the moſt convenient ſize for com- 
mon experiments are ſuch as have. their internal diame- 


ter about the fourth of a line; arid thoſe made of thin 
glaſs are better than others, as the riſe and fall of the 
mercury may be more diſtinctly perceived. The length 
of nine inches will ferve for all common occaſions; but 
for particular purpo es the length both of the tubes and 
of the diviſions ſhould be adapted to the uſes for which 
they are eſigned. 25 | 

In determining the beſt ſize of the balls or bulbs, it has 
been uſual t compare new tubes with ſuch thermometers 


as are well proport-oned. But M. Durand has propoſed 


a formula ior finging the proportion which the balls 


ought to bear to their reſpective tubes. With this view 


he expreſſes the length of the tube, meaſured in dia- 


meters of itſelf, by a; the whole capacity of the ball 
and tube by c; the capacity of the fundamental interval, 


expreſſed in the ſame parts with the whole capacity, by 4; 
the number of degrees of the fundamental interval by mz 


the number of other degrees which the ſcale is to con- 


tain beſides thoſe of the fundamental interval both above 
and below it by n; and the diameter of the ball mea- 


ſured in diameters of the tube by h: and 4 = 


| 2 ax TA s e cylinders having 


equal baſes being as their heights, m: n:: d: = which 


is the capacity of that part of the tube which exceeds 
the fundamental interval, to which adding 4, that interval, 


we have the total capacity of the tube = + , "=o: 


dn+dm 
——— 


| capacity of the ball 89 5 — HURDLES 


— - 


m 


If this quantity be divided by the capacity of the tube, | 
the quotient will ſhew how often the capacity of the 
ball contains that of the tube; and this quotient is 


c mCU⁴ ; m dn 2 yr INE: 
> pop as Conſequently the ball is equal to as 


many Cylinders, having à diameters of the tube, for their 
eſpetive height, and 1 diameter for the baſe, as are 
contained in this laſt quotient ; and, therefore, its ey- 


lindric ſolidity expreſſed in the cylindric ſolidities of the 


tube will be = a * Ae. VET But the diameter of 
dm+ dn | 


this ball is equal to the baſe of the cylinder in which . 

it may be infcribed, and the ſolidity of this cylinder is 
equal to 3 the ſolidity of the circumſcribing ſphere. 

_ Conſequently the ſolidity of this cylinder will beg a x 
cm -d n- n; : 1 

1 1 and che diameter of its baſe, equal to 


ö 3 Vece, ee v x 
che diameter of the ball, will bes Ia 


And 


r 


d x mon 


2 9 — x 
| of 5 cm i 
or 7 a X — 1. 


When a proper tube and ball are procured, and their 
proportion aſcertained, the next object which requires 


peculiar attention is that of filling the thermometer. For 
this purpoſe the tubes ſhould be clean and dry, and the 
mercury very pure. See Mercury and BAROMETER. 
The mercury-may be introduced into the tube by means 
of a kind of reſervoir fixed at the top of it, and propor- 
tioned in ſize to the bulk of the ball, or by rolling upon 
the tube a flip of fine paper, about two or three inches 


broad. In order to clear the tube of its air and — 


10 K | 


ſhould agree in uſihg 
in determining, according to the 
fame method, the two fundamental points. If they 


it is of no preat importance 


SubtraQting this from c, we ſhall have the 


2 apt r 
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moved from the fire. The mercury of the tube, and 


_ purpoſe the thermometer is held in the hand and heated, 
till a drop of mercury falls out of it, and it is then left 


quick, that the mercury may not have time to condenſe, 
and the air enter into the tube. In this ſtate the Her- 


fewer drops. of mercury, according to the proportion | 

which the length of the tube bears to that of 

applied to it. The thermometer is then ſcaled, by melt- 
ing only the end of the point above mentioned, and at 
the ſame inſtant withdrawing. it from the fire, _ 
The method of filling the thermometer with a paper tube, | 
or funnel, is as follows. Let the ball be heated ſo that 
the mercury may riſe to the top of the tube; whilſt it 
approaches it, apply the tube of paper to the end of the | 

tube, ſo that it may ſerve for a reſervoir. The thermo-| 


and forms a ſmall op at the end, pour the mercury of 


ball from the fire. Having removed the paper reſervoir, 
place the ball again over the fire, and ſeal the point off 


When the thermometer is filled and ſealed, nothing more 
is neceſſary than to mark the two fixed points, graduate | 
the ſcale, and attach it to a proper frame, See De Luc's | 


THERMOMETEKS 
a table of ſome oßlexvations made with the thermomete, of P 


it ſhould be held over a gentle fire, ſo diſpoſed, as that 
it may heat at once the whole extent of the tube, till its 
heat becomes too great for the-operator's hand to bear, | 
who therefore uſes a glove or nippers for this purpoſe ; 


care being taken that the ball is not heated at the ſame | - 
time. After the encloſed air is thus rarefied, and the 


particles that might obſtruct the free motion of the mer- 
cury are made to float in vapours within the bore of the 
tube, the tube is to be held upright, and the ball ſuddenly 
heated, by which means the air contained in it will be 
dilated, and carry off the impurities of the tube, ſo that 
it will be rendered clean and free from air. When the 
ball is heated to a conſiderable degree, the mercury may 
be poured into the reſervoir fixed at the top of the tube, 
through a ſmall corner of the paper. When the reſer- 
voir is almoſt full, the ball ſhould be withdrawn from 


the fire, and the air will then be condenſed, and the 


ſpace left by it will ſoon be occupied by the mercury. 
By alternately heating and cooling the ball, it may thus 
be filled with mercury ; but when it is nearly full, the 
mercury contained in 1t muſt be made to boil, by plac- 
ing it over burning coals, in order to purge it of its air. 
However, as a ſmall quantity of air will be left in the 
ball after this operation, it will be expedient to remove 
the mercury, which remains in the reſervoir, immedi- 
ately after the thermometer is withdrawn from the hire ; | 
and thus the whole column, unſupplied with mercury 


from the reſervoir, will deſcend into the ball by the con- 
- denfſation of that which is contained in it, and the tube 


being empty, the ſmall bubble of air will eſcape. Let 
the tube be again heated ſucceſhvely through its whole 
length, commencing from the bottom, and preſerving the | 
heat of the ball, that the mercury may occupy it en- 
tirely, and no air be allowed to enter. During this ope- 
ration, when the mercury of the thermometer begins to 
appear in the reſervoir, let the mercury contained in a 
paper funnel be poured into it in ſuch a quantity as will 
more than fill the termometcr, which is then to be rc- 


that diſcharged from the funnel, will unite, and paſs 


together into the thermometer, and thus it will be wholly 
filled. In this ſtate it may be left for any time at plea- | 


ſure, without any apprehenſion of its imbibing either 
air or moiſture. Nothing now remains but to get rid of 
the ſuperfluous quickſilver, and to ſeal the tube. For this 


to recover the temperature of the air; by which means 


there will remain at the top of the tube a ſmall empty | | 
' ſpace. Then with a blow-pipe and the flame of a candle, | 


let the end of the tube be formed into a fine point, of | 
ſuch a length as will admit of its being properly ſealed. 
When this preparatory proceſs is completed, let the 
thermometer be er plunged into boiling water, ſo 
that the ſuperfluous mercury may iſſue from it ſlowly ; | 
and when it ceaſes to be diſcharged, withdraw the ther- 
mometer from the boiling water; wipe it dry, and, as| 
ſoon as poſſible, put the ball of it over a ſmall fire, co- 
vered with aſhes, and previouſly prepared for the pur- 
poſe. In this part of the operation, it is neceſſary to be 


mometer may be left to heat, till it parts with more or 


the ſcale 


—ů — 


meter being placed near the fire, ſo that it may always 


preſerve the ſame degree of dilatation, take ſome well | 


purified mercury in a paper cornet, and communicate a 
little more heat to the ball, When the mercury. riſes, 


the cornet into the reſervoir of paper, and withdraw the 


the tube at the moment when the mercury riſes to it, and 
withdraw the thermometer from the fire. This operation 
will be acquired by uſe. | 

Thermometers that are deſired for meaſuring great degrees | 


of heat, require to be filled with particular precautions, 


which M. de Luc has minutely deſcribed. 


Recherches, &. vol. i. P» 393, &c. | 


*/ 


Experiments with, We hall here inſert 


Fahrenheit, Reaumur, fr Iſaac Newton, and Dr. Hales. 


— 


at 600 Mercury boils. 


from 107 J Heat of ſkin in ducks, geeſe, 


from 103 8 of ſkin in dogs, cats, 


Obſervations by Fahtenheit's — 
Deg. Ni 


to 


546 Oil of vitriol boils. 
242 Fpirit of nitre boils, 
240 Lixivium tartari boils. 
213 Cow's milk boils. 


ng 


2 


2 


Accordi 


Muſche 
broeck, the ba- 
rom. beingat z 


Rhinland in- 


ches. 


212 Water boils. 
206 Freſh human urine boils. 
190 Brandy boils. 
I 74 Alcohol boils. 
176 ————— according to Musch 
156 Serum of blood, and 83 us 
146 Killing heat for animals, in a * ens, 
108 A hen hatching eggs, but ſeldom fo = 


partridges, and ſwallows, 2 pigeons, 
at 106 Heat of ſkin in a common ague and feyer 


ſheep, oxen, 


broeck. 


to 103 


to 100 J ſwine and other quadrupeds, 


Heat of the human ſkin in health, 


at 97 Heat of a ſwarm of bees, 
96 * 1 in three minutes, in water fy 
980 Heat of the air in the fhade, in very hot 
weather. | 1 8 
74 Butter begins to melt. | 
| 40 hob the air in the ſhade, in warm Webs 
48 Temperate air, in England and Holland, 
43 Oil of olive begins to ſtiffen and grow opake, 
5 Water juſt freezing, or ſnow and ice jul 
32 thawing. 5 
30 Milk freezes. 5 
28 Urine and common vinegar freezes, 
25 Blood out of the body freezes, 
| 20 N Burgundy, ſtrong claret, and Madein 
"4 - freezes. 
7 One part of ſpirits of wine mixt with three 
parts water freezes. | 
c agg cold in Penſylvania in 1731-2, 400 
1 
4 Greateſt cold at Utrecht in 1728-9, 
A mixture of ſnow and ſalt, which is able 
Of to freeze oil of tartar, per deliquium, but 


2 


not brandy. 


—39 Mercury freezes. 1 

| EA Mlagrtinc's Eſſays, p. 284, Ke. 

We muſt here obſerve, that the heat of a hen hatching 
chickens is placed, by this table, at 108 of Fahrenheit's * 
thermometer ; but it appears from M. Reaumur's experi- N 
ments, that eggs will hatch in a heat no greater than 0 
that of the human ſkin. See HATCHING. h 
2. Obſervations by Reaumur's thermometer, gr 
97: Anſwers to the heat of boiling water, : 
80 Spiritof wine in Reaumur's thermemeterbails 4 
at 202 2 Greateſt height of the air in the thade, 0 n 
at 297 5 ſerved at Paris in 1706, 1707, 1724 * 
1 Conſtant heat of the caves of the obſervator) 73 
107 . Z . 01 ( 
C at Paris. Th 
00 Artificial congelation of water. A 
145: Lower than (o) greateſt cold at Parts, 11170 oy 
3. Obſervations by fir Iſaac Newton's thermometer. | + 
34 Water boils vehemently. | the 


Meat between water boiling and wax melt- 
, RH MR 

| 7 | N ö BEE ate, 

24 Heat of water on which floating was went 

1J1leat of water on which floating meſte ki 

20%; begins, by cooling, to loſe its fwidity an 

- tranſparency, _ - band it 

1 Heat of a bath ſupportable to the han 

Heat of a bath ſupportable to dhe 

motion. 


1477 8 The heat of blood juſt let out 1s almol the 


Phil, Tranſ. Abr, 


ſame. 4 
1 Heat of thermometer, in contaft wi 4s 
12 man body. The heat of a bird hateh 
her eggs much the ſame. | 
5 | Heats of the air in ſummer. 
4 ) 
4 | 
mw | Heats of the air in ſpring and autumn 
2 | 
2 7 Ty 
oy Fea of the ait in the wintel. 
0 | | 
o Water begins to freeze. a 15 bp ; 


f Obſervations by Dr. Hales's thermometer. 
Deg. 
1467 
100 


| Anſwers to the heat of boiling water. 
Heat of water on 
to melt. 


Hotteſt ſunſhine in 1727. 
. heat of a hot-bed of horſe-dung, 
| 


and probably the heat of blood in high 
J fevers. . 5 
Heat of the blood of animals; whence the 
4 heat of the blood to that of boiling water 
is as 14,27 to 33. | 
Heat of urine. 


Due healthy heat of a hot-bed of horſe-dung 
in February, that of the open air being 
56 179, and _ the boſom heat, and heat 
for hatching of eggs. 
Heat of milk from the cow. 


58 


* External heat of the bod ß. 
50 Common noon heat in the ſun in July. 
33 Mean heat of the air in the ſhade in July. 


+ May and June heat; and the moſt genial 


0 Freſh water juſt freezing. „„ 
| Hales's Statical Ef. vol. i. p. 58, &c. 
For other ſimilar obſervations, fee FREEZING mixture, 
and HEAT. | | 1 


luſchenbroeck's Int. ad Phil. Nat. vol. ii. p. 625, &c- 
ed. 162. De Luc's Recherches ſur les Modifications 


de! Atmoſphere, tom. 1. part ii. chap. 2. Nollet's Le- 
uy cons de Phyſique, tom. iv. p. 375, &c. | 
] 


ciety an account of a curious conſtruction of thermome- 
rs, of two different forms; one contrived to ſhew the 
preatelt degree of heat, and the other the greateſt cold, 
that may happen at any time in a perſon's abſence. The 
inſt conliſts of a cylinder of glaſs joined to a tube, and 
differs from the common ſort only in having the top of 


28 uſual, 


it ; 5 £ 
i left in the ball C, ſo as to fill it almoſt to the top of | 
FR” e capillary tube. „ e | 
me 2 ben the thermometer riſes, the ſpirit of wine will be| 
1 "© out of the tube, and will fall into the ball C. | 
r wa tne thermometer ſinks again, as the ſpirit cannot | | 
» an 1 turned back from the ball, the top of the tube will | 
| un empty, and the length of the empty part will be 
and it N to the fall of the thermometer. Conſe- 
. maß + means of a proper ſcale, the top of the ſpi- 
___ * Is will ſhew how many degrees it has been higher 
keiphy pee which being added to the preſent 
noll the J Fe give the greateſt degree of heat it has been at. 
| 5 99 for a new obſervation, it is ne- 
þ a hu- an th Be upper part of the tube with ſpirits, by 
packing wer the kad of dnnn till the ſpirits in the ball C co- | 


e capillary tube; for if the cylinder is 


hen h f 

. 8 N applying the hand to it, or by the flame 

d Þ held at ſome diſtance, till the ſpirits riſe to the 
Do the tu e P 


then ff and run over into the ball C, and is 
Win by. Nr in the ſame poſition, the tube will 


Nr new 38 and the thermometer will be fitted 
le ſcale of 0 


wht nat e from the higheſt point it has arrived at, 


not 
ſear; - 3 to be the ſame at all times of 


f heat po; 
1b f b I 5 7 out by the top of the mercury, as much 


which floating wax begins | 


from 39 heat for moſt plants, in which they flou- 
to 17 ] riſh and grow moſt. 
from 20 ( Autumnal and vernal heat. 
ro 10 J | | | 
from 4 
freezIng (in heat. 
point | 
to 10 J . 
18 Temperate point 
31 The moſt kindly heat for melon-thiſtle | 
29 ———— ananas or pine-apple. 
26 — — piamento. | 
WE - euphorbium. 
21 —— — cereus. 
19 —— — aloe. 
164k — — Indian hg. 
14 — — ficoides. 
12 oranges. 
9 — myrtle. 


See on the genera! ſubjeCt of thermometers, Martine's Ef- | 
ſys, Medical and Philoſophical, printed at London in 
1740, vo. Deſaguliers's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 289, &c. 


THERMOMETERS for particular Uſes, In 1757 the right | 
hon. the earl of Cavendiſh preſented to the Royal So- 


the ſtem drawn out into a capillary tube, which enters 
ntoa glaſsballC(Ta6. III. Pneumatics, fig. 59.) joined on to 
the ſtem at the place where it begins to be contracted. | 
The cylinder, and part of the tube, are filled with mer- | 
fury, the top of which ſhews the common degrees of heat | 
| 8 ulual, The upper part of the tube above the mercury 
billed with ſpirit of wine, and ſome of the ſame liquor | 


le denon, degrees at top, which ſhe ws the deſcent of | 


egrees exceed the common degrees | 


T H E 


as the column of ſpirit of wine expands, and therefore 
are greateſt when that column is ſo; i. e. when the 


| greateſt heat to which the inſtrument has been expoſed 


is leaſt. A difference of 30 degrees of Fahrenheit's ſcale, 
In the greateſt riſe of the thermometer, would require the 
ſcale to be altered, one ſixtieth part; and the error ariſ- 
ing from making uſe of the ſame ſcale, will be about 
one. ſixth of a degree, if the thermometer is obſerve 
when it has fallen ten degrees. 
In the thermometer here deſcribed, the bore of the tube 
is about 0,027 inches; and one inch of it contains two 
grains of mercury, and anſwers to about ten degrees, 
the cylinder containing about 2280 grains. . When the 
ſcale of degrees is large, the cylinder muſt be of a con- 
ſiderable bigneſs. The quickſilver in the ball C, ſerves 
to ſupply the tube, in caſe any of it ſhould be driven 
into the ball by the thermometer's being expoſed to too 
great a heat. . ö | | 
If the weight of the mercury be thought inconvenient, 
it may be avoided by the conſtruction in fig. 60. where 
the bottom of the tube is bent ſo as to point upwards, 
and is joined to a ball A, which communicates with a 
cylinder placed above it. It is in all other reſpects the 
ſame as the former inſtrament. It is filled with ſpirits 
of wine and mercury; the quantity of the latter being 
ſufficient to fill the whole tube and the ball A. : 
The thermometer for ſhewing the greateſt degree of cold 
that happens in any place during the time the inſtrument 
is left in it, is repreſented in fig. 61. The tube is bent 
into the ſhape of a ſyphon, of unequal legs, ſtanding pa- 
rallel to one another; the top of the ſhorter leg is bent 
to a right angle, and opens into a ball A, which, by 
means of a ſhort bent tube on the oppoſite fide, commu- 
nicates with a cylinder ſtanding parallel to the legs of the 
ſyphon, and pointing downwards, This cylinder con- 


_ tains the greateſt part of the fluid, and is added only to 


make the thermometer more ſenſible than it would be, if 
the ball A was made of a ſufficient ſize to contain the pro- 
per quantity of fluid. This inſtrument is filled with 
ſpirit of wine, with the addition of as much mercury as 
is ſufficient to fill both legs of the ſyphon, and about a 
fourth or fifth part of the ball A. The common degrees 
of heat are ſhewn by the top of the mercury in the longeſt 
leg, or by the top of the ſpirit, in caſe any of it is left 
above the mercury. When the mercury in the longeſt 
leg ſinks by cold, that in the ſhorter leg will riſe, and 
will run over into the ball A; from. whence it cannot re- 
turn back when the thermometer riſes again, as the ſurſace _ 
of the mercury in the ball is below the orifice of the tube u. 
Therefore the upper part of the ſhorter leg will be filled 
with a column of ſpirits of a length proportional to the 
increaſe of heat; the bottom of which, by means of a 
proper ſcale, will ſhew how much the thermometer has 
been lower than it is; which being ſubtracted from the 


preſent height, will give the loweſt point that it has been 
at. In order to prevent the mercury from falling into 


the ball A in large drops, which would affect the accu- 
racy of the inſtrument, the top of the ſhorter leg, cloſe 
to the ball, is contracted, by being held in the flame of 
a lamp, and the paſſage farther ſtraitened by a ſolid 
thread of glaſs placed -within the tube, and extending 
from the bottom of the ſhorter leg to the part near the 
ball A, where it is moſt contracted. By this means, as 
ſoon as any ſmall portion of mercury is got beyond the 
thread of glaſs, it breaks off, and falls into the ball in 
very ſmall drops. | CES . 
In order to fill the ſhorter leg with mercury, for a new 
experiment, it muſt be inclined till the mercury in the 
ball covers the orifice of the tube 2. The cylinder being 
then heated, the mercury will be forced into the ſhorter 
leg, and will run down the thread of glaſs in drops, which 
will ſoon unite. Thus ſuch a quantity of mercury muſt 
be got into the ſhorter leg, as, upon the cooling of the 
inſtrument, will be ſufficient to drive all the ſpirit. of 
wine into the ball, with a leſs degree of cold than what 
the thermometer is likely to be expoſed to. The ball A 
muſt always have ſome mercury in it, but never 
enough to fill it up to the orifice of the tube n. It will 
be beſt to leave a little of the ſpirit above the mercury in 
the longeſt leg; in which caſe the top of the ſpirit will 
ſhew the common degrees of heat. Thie ſcale of de- 
grees on the ſhorter leg will, in different ſeaſons, be 
liable to an error ſimilar to that which was explained in 
the firſt mentioned thermometer; but it will be leſs con- 
ſiderable, as the ſpace between the two ſcales is filled 
with mercury, whoſe expanſion is abour fix times leſs 
than that of ipirit of wine. In the thermometer now de- 
ſcribed, the bore of the tube is about 0,054 inches; and 
one inch of it contains eight grains of mercury, and 
anſwers to ſeven degrees of Fahrenheit's ſcale. The drops 
of mercury, which fall into the ball A, anſwer to 
about one-eightb of a degree. 
Inſtruments of this kind, with ſome alteration in their 
conſtruction, would ſerve for finding tbe * 
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bf the ſea at great depths, and alſo ſor finding that of 
the air at al 


derable heights. Lord Charles Cavendiſh 
has ſhewn how to adapt them for ſuch purpoſes. See 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. l. art. 38, p. 300, &c. 

Since the publication of Mr. Canton's diſcovery of the 


compfteſſibility (ſee Cour Rss TON) of ſpirits of wine 


and other fluids, there are two correCtions neceſſary to 
be made in the reſult given by Lord Charles Cavendiſh's 
ther mometer. For in eltimatipg, e. g. the temperature 
of the ſea at any depth, the thermometer will appear to 
have been colder than it really was: and beſides, the 
expanſion of ſpirits of wine by any given number of de- 
grees of Fahrenheit's thermometer is greater in the higher 
degrees than in the lower. For the method of mak- 
ing theſe two corrections by Mr. Cavendiſh, fee Phipps's 
Voyage to the North Pole, p. 145. | | 

In{truments of this kind, for determining the degree of 
heat or cold in the abſence of the abſerver, have been 
invented and deſcribed by others. Van Swinden (Diff. 
ſur la Comparaiſon du l herm. p. 253255) deſcribes 


one, which, he ſays, was the firſt of the kind, made on 


a plan communicated by Mr. Bernouilli to Mr. Leibnitz. 


Mr. Kraft, he alſo tells us, made one nearly like it. 
Mr. Six has lately, viz. in 1782, propoſed another | 


conſtruction of a thermamcter of the ſame kind. 


This is properly a ſpirit thermometer, though mercury is | 


employed in it for the purpoſe of ſupporting a certain 
index: ab (ig. 62. ) is a tube of thin glaſs, about ſixteen 


inches long, and xgths of an inch in diameter; cdefgh 
is a ſmaller tube, with the inner diameter about +-th, | 


joined to the larger at the upper end 6, and bent down 
firſt on the left Gde, and then, after defcending two 


inches below a6, upwards again on the right, in the ſe- 


veral directions cde, fg , parallel to, and one inch 
diſtant from it. At the end of the ſame tube at /, the 


inner diameter is enlarged to half an inch from 5 to:, 


which is two inches in length. This glaſs is filled with 
highly rectified ſpirit of wine to within half an inch of 


the end i, excepting that part of the ſmall tube from 


d to g, which is filled with mercury. From a view 


that when the ſpirit in the large tube is expanded by 
heat, the mercury in the ſmall tube on the Jett fide will 


be preſſed down, and cauſe that on the right fide to riſe : | 
on the contrary, when the ſpirit is condenſed by cold, | 
the reverſe will happen. Fahrenheit's ſcale, which begins | 
with © at the top of the left fide, has the degrees num- | 
bercd downwards, while that at the right fide, beginn- | 


ing with o at the bottom, aſcends. The diviſions are 


aſcertained by placing this thermometer with a good ſtand- | 


ard mercurial one in water, gradually heating or cool- 
ing, and marking the diviſions of the new ſcale at every 
5. The diviſions below the freezing point are taken by 
means of a mixture of ſea- ſalt and ice, as deſcribed by 
Nollet, De Luc, and others, In order to ſhew how high 


placed within the ſmall tube of the thermometer, above 
the ſurface of the mercury on either fide, immerſed in 
the ſpirit of wine, a ſmall index, ſo fitted as to paſs 


up and down as. occaſion may require. One of theſe in- 
dexes is repreſented in fig. 63 3 a is a ſmall glaſs tube, ths | 
of an inch long, hermetically ſealed at each end, en- 
cloſing a piece of ſteel wire nearly of the ſame length; 
at each end c, d, is fixed a ſhort piece of a tube of | 


black glaſs. of ſuch a diameter as to paſs freely up and 


down within the ſmall tube of the thermometer. The 


lower end, floating on the ſurface of the mercury, is 


upper end, being of the ſame diameter, keeps the body 


of the index parallel to the ſides of the thermometrical 

tube From the upper end of the body of the index at 
e is drawn a ſpring of glaſs to the fineneſs of a hair, | 
about Sths of an inch in length, which, being ſet a little | 
oblique, prefies lightly againſt the ſurface of the tube, and 
prevents the index from following the mercury when it | 
deſcends, or being moved by the ſpirit paſſing up and 
down, or by any ſudden motion given to the inſtrument ; 
but at the fame time the preſſure is ſo adjuſted as to 

permit this index to be readily carried up by the ſurface | 
of the riſing mercury, and downwards, whenever the | 
inſtrument is rectiſied for obſervation. This index, by 


not returning with the mercury when it deſcends, ſhews 
diſtinetly and accurately, how high the mercury has 
riſen, and conſequently what degree of cold or heat has 
happened. To prevent the ſpirit ſrom evaporating, the 
tube at the end / is cloſely ſealed. The daily redlifica- 


_ tion of this inſtrument is performed, by applying a ſmall 
magnet to that part of the tube againſt which the index 
relts; by the action of which, the included piece of 


iteel-wirc, and conſequently the index, is eaſily brought 


| down to the ſurface of the mercury, When this has been 


done, the inftrument is rectified for the next day's ob- 

ſervation, without heating, cooling, ſeparating, or at all 

diſturbing the mercury, or moving the inſtrument, With 
. _ v | | Gs 


of the inſtrument it will be readily conceived, | 


a proper veſſel, its degree of heat under the ſame preflur 


the mercury has riſen in the obſerver's abſence, there is | 


carried up with it when it riſes, while the piece at the | 


=" 


— 


in its preſent ſtate, conſiſts of a e 


The ſcale of this thermometer, which is of braſs, exhibit 


burgh's table. With this inſtrument the barometric 


| and n 
contraction with eaſe and accuracy, we ſhall be furnid 


a thermometer of this ſort, Mr. Six obſerred', 
ide Prez 
8 and night thro Fr 


v | 
this work require our referring to phil: the lining o | 
1 i. p. 72. &c. ; rand. vol. bil. 
M. De Luc has deſcribed the beſt method f 
ing a thermometer, fit for determining the 3s 
the air, in the menſuration of beights by 6, ne | 
METER. He has alſo ſhewn how to did. Dabu. 
a thermometer, ſo as to adapt it for aſtronomic y ſeale of 
in the obſervation of refractions. See Reche aw 
tom. 11. p. 35, &c. p. 265, &c. (cies, ke. 
Mr. Cavallo, in 1781, propoſed the co 
thermometrical barometer, which, þ 
water, might indicate the various 
ſphere, or the height of the barome 
ter, he ſays, with its apparatus, 
into a ſmaſl portable box, and ſerve for determini 
heights of mountains, &c. with greater alt n 
with the common portable batometer. The he 
) 


ylindrical tin veſſel, 
five inches high, in 


conſtrug. 


nſtruQion of 3 

Y means of boiln 
gravity of the ztmo. 
ter. This thermone. 


might be packed vp 


about two inches in diameter, and 
which veſſel the water is contained, which ma be mad 
to boil by the flame of a large Wax-candle. "The tn 
mometer is faſtened to the tin veſſel in ſuch a manner l 
that its bulb may be about one inch above the btt 


on one fide of the glaſs tube a few degrees of fil. 
renbeit's ſcale, viz. from 200® to 216%, On the Other 
ſide of the tube are marked the various darometrica 
heights, at which the boiling water ſhews thoſe Particus 
lar degrees of heat which are ſet down in fir C. Stuck 


height is ſhewn within one tenth of an inch. The de. 
grees of this thermometer are ſornewhat longer than cn: 
ninth of an inch, and therefore may be divided into 
many parts, eſpecially by a Nonius. But the prek 
impertection of the inſt:ument ariſes from the ſmaline 
of the tin veſſel, which does not admit a fuſhcient quay 
tity of water; but when the quantity of water is ſulkc 
ently large, e.g. 10 or 12 ounces, an is kept boilingin 


of the atmoſphere is very ſettled ; whereas when 3 
thermometer is kept in a ſmall quantity of boiling water 
the quickſilver in its ſtem does not ſtand very ſteady, 
ſometimes riſing or falling even half a degree. Mr. C. 
vallo propoſes a farther improvement of this inſtrument, 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 524. | 
The ingenious Mr. Wedgwood, ſo well known for hi 
various improvements in the different ſorts of potter. 
ware, has contrived to make a thermometer for meaſuring 
the higher degrees of heat, by means of a diſtinguilhung 
property of argillaceous bodies, viz. the diminuieno 
their bulk by fire. This diminution commences in 2101 
red heat, and proceeds regularly, as the heat increale 
till the clay becomes vitrited. The total contraclion d 
ſome good clays which he has examined in the ſirongth 
of his own fires, is conſiderably more than one-fout 
part in every dimenſion. If, therefore, we f 
at all times a clay ſufficiently apyrous or uovirel 
and always of the ſame quality in regard to contravu 
by heat: and if we can find means of meaſuring ta 


ed with a meaſure of fire ſuſſicient for every gw 
experiment or buſineſs. Some of the pork oY 
porcelain clays (which, by the analyſis of Mr. We I 
appear to contain no calcareous earth nor gyplech 


K tl 

matter, but to conſiſt of pure argillaceous ot _ 1 
and another indiſſoluble earth, which he 1 2 
be of the ſiliceous kind, in the iy ery ee 
| parts of the Jatter * 

of the former to two parts of and mei 7 


adapted, both ſor ſupporting the intenſity, 
8 of fre TH nr 1s ahve _ 
by waſhing it over, and whilit in a dilute uy 
it through a fine lawn: it is then dried 7 1 
boxes. The dry clay is to be ſoftened fie 1 
about two-fiſths its weight of water; v 2555 F 
ſmall pieces, in little moulds of men”. bout 
inch broad, with the ſides exactly Aar: ; : 
ol an inch deep, and one inch long. ben perl 
to be oiled and warmed. Thele pieces, = _— 
dry, are put into another iron moul pa an i 
ing only of a bottom, with two ſides, — be brcal 
deep, to the dimenſions of which f. - \furing be 
the pieces is to be pared down. 275 e a0 
minution which they are to ſuffer e braſs, len 
fire, another gage is made of two pon raiphty | 
four inches long, with the fides c sn 
vided into inches and tenths, fixed ar er, N 
aſunder at one end, and three-ten'Þs - etc fl 
a braſs plate; ſo that one of the fen jull ft b 


when pared down in the iron gage wy 


THE 


3 « piece be ſuppoſed to have diminiſhed 
Wider md. . öl of its bulk, it will then paſs on to 
in the ke of che gage 3 if diminiſhed rwo-fifths, it 
half the Ds narroweſt end; and in any intermediate 
will p00 contraction, if the piece be flid along till it 
d 1084 the converging ſides, the degree at which it 
re 
Reue n oree of heat it has undergone. The 
que eee may be formed much more expedi- 


tiouſly than in the ſingle mould by means of an inſtru- 


i cylindrical iron veſſel, with holes 
may _— Fel Form and dimenſions required. — 
1. * ſt clay put in the veſſel, is forced by a pteſs down 
— theſe apertures, in long rods, which may be 

bie moiſt, or broken when dry, into pieces of 

on nient lengths. After which recourſe ſhould be 

15 the paring gage for aſcertaining and adjuſting 
their breadth when perfectly dry. 


Fach diviſion of the ſcale, though ſo large as a tenth of 


an inch, anſwers to z2zth part of the breadth of the 


little piece of clay. When one gage is accurately ad- 


5 e proportional meaſures above ſtated, two 
To of Ng Gal be made, one fitting exactly into 
one end, and the other into the other; which will ſerve 
as ſtandards for the ready adjuſtment of other gages to 
the dimenſions of the original, and thus we may be 
- affured, that thermometers on this principle, though made 
by different perſons and in different countries, will all be 
equally affected by equal degrees of heat, and all ſpeak 
the ſame language. The ſcale, comniences.at a red heat, 
fully viſible in day light; and the greateſt heat which 
Mr. Wedgwood has hitherto obtained in his experiments 
s 160% Swediſh copper has been found to melt at 
twenty-ſeven, ſilver at twenty-eight, and gold at thirty- 


twenty-one: the welding heat of iron is from ninety to 


ina common ſmith's forge one hundred and grade nia 
Caſt iron melted at 130; and the heat by which iron 
js run down among the fuel for caſting is 1509. A Heſſian 
crucible melted into a ſlag- like ſubſtance at about 150. 
The fonding heat of glaſs furnaces, or that by which 
the perfect vitrifications of the materials is produced, 
was at one of them 114“ for flint-glaſs, and 124 for 


Queen's-ware by 86, and ſtone-ware by 1029, which 
degree of heat changes it to a true porcelain texture. 
The thermometer pieces begin to acquire a porcelain tex- 
ture about 1109, A piece of an Etruſcan vaſe melted 
completely at 339 z pieces of other vaſes and Roman- 


or his 
OtterV 


Mr. Sprimont's Chelſea china at 105“; the Derby at 
112“; the Bow at 1219 but Briſtol china ſhewed no 


aſuring appearance of vitrification at 135% The common ſort 
wiſhing of Chineſe porcelain does not perfectly vitrify by any 
ation 0 fre which Mr. Wedgwood could produce: but began 
in 210 to ſoften about 1209, and at 156“ became ſo ſoft as to 
icrealey fink down and apply itſelf cloſe upon an irregular ſurface 
ion ck 


underneath. The true ſtone Nankeen does not ſoften 


ſtronzel in the leaſt, by this ſtrong heat; nor even acquire a por- 


1e-foultl 


proc tory than the common Chineſe, but not equally ſo with 
itreſcidk the ſtone Nankeen. The cream-coloured or queen's 
rt ware bears the ſame heat as the Dreſden. Mr. Pott 
ring tal 


15 ſays, that to melt a mixture of chalk and clay in certain 
e mam 


zurpoſe parts, is ( among the maſler-pieces of art.” This mix- 
t Comm ture melts into a perfect glaſs at 1230 of this thermometer. 
edgwo0l For other curious particulars, ſee Phil. 'Tranf. vol. Ixxii. 
| pypſeol part. ii. p. 305, &c | Fr: | 
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THERMOPOLIUM, formed of 2 
ell, a name for a ſort of 
cients, in which hot li 
our coffee-houſes. | 
THERMOSCOPE, an inſtrument ſhewing the changes 
pepening in the air with reſpect to heat and cold. 
* word thermoſcope is generally uſed indifferently with 
t of thermometer. 
a in the literal import of the two; the firſt ſignify- 
8 ltrament that ſhews or exhibits the changes of 
= e. to the eye; formed from Secur, heat, and 
Tra 2 video, I ſee; and the latter an inſtrument that 
res thoſe changes, from dean, heat, and welpsiy, 


to mea . q 1 . 
ure; on which foundation the thermometer ſhould 


public houſes among the an- 
quors were fold, in the manner of 


1 more accurate thermoſcape, & c. This diff h 
be. excellony rmoſcope, &c, This difference the 
Tide 5 taking hold of, deſeribes all the ther- 


n uſ : 
em pro © as thermoſcopes ; ſhewing, that none of 


* the 
ring! den yay meaſure the changes of heat, &c. none 


ie col 


o More than indicate the ſ. ' , 
« tel diff ; indicate the ſame. "Though their 
125 of \ he Neighrs eſterday and to-day ſhew a difference 
wer | Yeſterday's E. nce they do not diſcover the ratio of 
other, mometerz. — to-day's, they are not, ſtrictly, ther- 
etric pie Vol. IV. Ne 36 b. | 


ia ft , 
* 


in be the meaſure of its contraction, and conſe- 


two degrees of this thermometer. Braſs is in fuſion at] 


ninety-five, and the greateſt heit that could be produced 


plate-glaſs. Delft ware is fired by a heat of 40 or 41*;| 


ware about 369; Worceſter china vitrified at 94% 3| 


celain texture. The Dreſden porcelain is more refrac- | 


| Proportions, which appear from his tables to be equal | 


telog, hot, and rns, 1 


There is ſome difference, how- | 


* 
8 * — 
| I H E 
7 


brated, by the Athenians, in honour of Theſeus. 


country, in delivering it from a ſhameful tribute of ſo 
many youths, of either ſex, ſent yearly to be devoured 
by the Minotaur in Crete (as the fable has it), or ſent 
as ſlaves to Minos, king of Crete, as the hiſtories have 
it ; from which he freed them, by overturning Taurus, 
Minos's general, he was baniſhed for ſome time, and re- 
tired to Scyro, under the protection of Lycomedes, king 
of that iſland, who finally flew him out of jealouſy. 

The gods, it is ſaid, revenged this treatment Theſeus 
received from the Athenians, by affliting them with a 
famine, which the oracle aſſured them ſhould not ceaſe 
till they had avenged his death. Upon this, they ſlew 
Lycomedes, brought Theſcus's bones to Athens, placed 
them in a temple ere cted to him, and appointed Theſea 
to be held every eighth day of each month, wherein 


ſpent, by the rich, in feaſting and rejoicing, and with 
peculiar ſolemnity on the eighth day of rhe month 
PYANEPSION. 

Plutarch, however, gives a different account of the ori- 
gin of this feaſt ; he ſays that the Athenians, imagining 


form of a tutelary deity, conſulted the oracle on this 
prodigy 3 and being ordered to collect his bones in the 
iſland of Scyros, removed them with great pomp to 
Athens; and depoſited them under a magnificent monu- 


ſuccour afforded by this prince to the unfortunate dur- 
ing his life. They alſo erected a temple, where they 


their crimes. 


THESIN.—Per Ar ſn and Tursix. See Per A. fn. 


ſon advances, and offers to maintain. | 5 
In the college it is frequent to have placatds, containing 


degree. 


aſſirmation or negation. | 
equal baſes and altitudes (is the hypotheſis), the firſt is 
half of the ſecond (the /s). e ogg . 
Arſis and THEs1s. See ARs Is. 


time. The Latin writers call it reſſio. 


calyx, in which the ſtamina are inſerted, is ſingle- 
leaved ; and that it has one ſeed. There are ſeven 
ſpecies. | ; 4 N 5 
THESMOPHORIA, Oecnopopi, in Antiquity, a feſtival in 
honour of Ceres, which was celebrated by many cities 


of Greece; but eſpecially the Athenians obſerved it 


with great devotion and pomp. For the ceremonies of 


403, ſeq. See CEREALIA and ELEUSINIA. 
tion given to fix of the nine Athenian archons; the firſt 
and chief of the nine was called, by way of eminence, 

ARCHON ; the ſecond in dignity was called ba/zlers, the 


account of whoſe power and juriſdiction, fee Potter, 
Archzol. Græc. tom. i. p. 77. 5 8 


en to oracles. Sce ORACLE. 


honoured. ; | | 
THESPIANA, the name of an antidote intended for in- 
ternal abſceſſes. ets | 
Theſſaly, where chairs of this figure were molt in uſe ; 
it is recommended by Hippocrates, lib. de Art. in place 
of a machine for reducing a recent luxation of the 


to the ſeat, as Galen tells us, by which conſtruction it 

is diſtinguiſhed, and accommodated to the operation. 

THESSALONIANS Epi/ties te, in Scripture-biſtory. See 
EP1STLE, | 


THETA, ©, among the Ancients, one of the Greek let- 


ters. It was uſed as a mark on the ballots of judges, 
by which they condemned the perſon to death, it being 


10 L | the 


THESE A, or TnrsA, Ori, in Anti uity, feaſts celes 


In ſpite of the important ſervices that hero had done his 


largeſſes were diſtributed to the people, and the day was 


they ſaw Theſeus at the battle of Marathon under the 


ment erected in the middle of the city, which became 
afterwards an aſylum for ſlaves, in commemoration of the 


offered ſacrifices, &c, At Rome, Theleus was held in | 
very different eſtimation, for Virgil (n. lib. vi.) places 
him in Tartarus, among thoſe who were tormented for 


THESIS, Secig, poſition, formed from ribnu, I put or lay 
down, in the Schools, a general propoſition which a per- 


a number of theſe theſes in theology, in medicine, in gs 
_ philoſophy, in law, &c. — The maintaining a %s, is a 

great part of the exerciſe a ſtudent is to undergo for a 
THes1s, in Logic, &c.—Every propoſition may be divided 

into th, and hypotheſis : hee contains the thing af- 
firmed or denied, and hypotheſis the conditions of the 


Thus, in Euclid, if a triangle and parallclogram hare 


THEs1s, in Mufic, denotes the fall of the hand in beating 


THESIUM, Baftard toad flax, in Botany, a genus of the 
| pentandria monogynia claſs: its characters are, that the 


this ſolemnity, ſee Potter, Archzol. Græc. tom. i. p- 


TH ESMOTHETA, ®couotdai, in Antiquity, an appella- 


third polemarchus, and the other fix theſmothete; for an 


THESPHATA, Orzopala, in Antiquity, an appellation giv- 


THESPIADES, in Mythology, an appellation given to 
the Muſes, from the city of Theſpis, where they were 


CHESSALICUM e, the Theſfalian chair, ſo called from 


ſhoulder bone. The back of this chair is perpendicular 


” n If a ATED Ts 33 


Air 71 4 


the firſt letter of the word Oavalos, Heath. Whence | lings, napkins, or linen-bandages;. 56 © 
it had the epithet of niger and injelix, thus: | | round each head of the high, whereby ＋ dart 
ah O multum ante alias infelix litera theta. | bone may be extended both ways, by the 6 
THETES, es, in Antiquity, the loweſt claſs of people | three or four perſons at once, while the furge,, Fü l 


at Athens. Ariſtides repealed Solon's law, by which ouſly reduces the fracture with his hands, "Fx Os 
the thctes were made incapable of bearing any office in with a proper bandage and dreſſing. There da 
the government. ; 2 times caſes where the joint ſtrength of thive ; ome, 
'THETIS, in Mythology, the name of the moſt beautiful | men, applied in this manner, are not ſufficient to % 
of. the rin. the neceſſary extenſion; in which cafe the 5 Make 
THETYS. dee FzTHYs. obliged to have recourſe to ropes and pullies, ws f 
| ns 


of which one man will pull more forcibly 
than ſeveral can without them. But Caſes 
this treatment are not common. 


THEVET. See TRBEr. 

THEURGY, Och, a name which the ancients gave 
to that ſacred part of magic which we ſometimes call 
white magie, or the white art. | | 
The word is formed from ®to;, God, and epyor, work; 
q. d. the art of doing divine things, or things which 
God alone can do: or the power of working extraordi- 
nary and ſupernatural things, by invoking the names of 
God, ſaints, angels, &c. FS TY _ | 
Accordingly, thoſe who have written of MAG1c in the. 
general, divide it into three parts: the firſt whereof is 
called theurgy, as operating by divine or celeſtial means; 
the ſecond, natural magic, performed by the powers of 
nature; and the third, necromancy, which proceeds by 

Invoking demons. ; 
This theurgy, or pretended art of fo purging and refining 
that faculty of the mind, which receives the images of 
things, as to render it capable of perceiving the dzemons, 
and of performing many marvellous things by their aſ- 
ſiſtance, was adopted by the diſciples of Ammonius 
towa:''s the cloſe of the ſecond century. Ammonius, the 
founder of the ſe of modern Platonics (fee PLaTo0- nels, and other bad accidents, are the conſequences of 
Nis M) with a view of reconciling the popular religions this fort of fracture, | 
of different countries, and particularly the Chriſtian, | I o all theſe reaſons we may alfo add, that it: very dil. 
with his own fyſtem, turned into mere allegory the whole | ficult to diſcover when the neck of the 40 gh. bene is frac. 
hiſtory of the gods, and maintained that thoſe beings, tured, this caſe being uſually taken for the head of the 
whom the prieſts and people dignified with this title, bone being ſlipped out of its ſocket or acetabulum ; and 
were no more than celeſtial miniſters, to whom a cer- | this indeed, till of late, has been almoſt a general error, 
tain kind of inf-rior worſhip was due. He acknow- | When we can think the external force to have been 
ledged Chriſt to be a moſt excellent man, the friend ſtrong enough to have produced a fracture, when the 
of Go, and the admirable theurgez but denied that it Paticut cannot bear any lircſs upon the limb, by ſetting 
was his in en ion entirely to aboliſh the worſhip of de- his foot on the ground, when very acute pains are fel 
mous, and of the other miniſters of divine providence; about the articulation itfelf; and when we find the affect. 
| affirming, 'on the contrary, that he merely. purified the. ed limb ſhorter than the ſound one, it being an eaſy 
ancient religion, and that his followers had manifeſtly | Matter to turn the foot almoſt round from one hide tothe | 
corrupted the doctrine of their divine maſter. Moſh. other, and any cracking or grating of the bones is per- 

-- Eccl; Hiſt. vol. i. p. 142, 8%. Pe No ceived in that motion, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 

THEXIS, a word uſed by the old medical writers, ſome. | neck of the 7h:gh-bone is fractured; the limb mult ther 

times for wounds made by puncture with ſmall inſtru- | be extended very gently and gradually, till it be brought 

ments, and ſometimes for the operation of the ſuture, | £0 the ſame length with the found one; this may be eaſily 
or the ſewing together the lips of a wound, to make it done, either by means of a napkin, or the hands of 
"heat with 4 tefk fear. | 5 an aſſiſtant in moſt caſes, in ſuch a manner, that the 


THICK inte/tines. See INTESTINES. © {| ſurgeon may be able to rejoin, in ſome meaſure, if not 
TICKET. a buſh or place full of buſhes or brambles. perfectly, the neck of the %% %. bone with its head, fil 
| ""W . | | firmly remaining in its ſocket : and though a.ſhortnels 


s e | N e i 
THIGH, a part of the body of men. quadrupeds, and of the limb, or lameneis, is generally eft behind aker 
bi:ds, between the leg and trunk. See FEMUR | this fract ure; yet, becauſe there are {ome cured without 
We have an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions off thoſe misſortunes, it i alway $ belt to uſe, for that or 
a large piece of a young man's thi-h-bone being taken out, ſo ftrict or tight a bandage, that it may retam w_ | 
= | and the place fo weil ſupplied by a callus, that he walk- | and head of the bone together, ſo that they may be m2 
* ec ed ſtraight, See Ne 461. ſect. 2. SO | way of uniting evenly. The bandape called % e nu 
w Tnich bone fractured. The thigh-bone, though the largeſt | | nalis is the moſt convenient !or this pate an þ 
and ſtouteſt in the whole body, is yet frequently broken, | large and broad napkin, or other NN 6 . 
both near its middle, and towards its ends or afticula- this, placed between the thighs to keep the — ho 
tions; but more commonly near that part uſually called from ſubſiding; and laſtly, ligatures wa 8 1 f the 
—_ its neck, near its articulation with the hip-bone; and knee and ancle, by which the foot is eye + 
6 | . when thi- is the cale, it is very difficult to ſet it, and ani | of oe bed, to prevent the lim rom 8 
8 retain it in its place. When the bone is broke in two] COMFracted upwards. „ „„ es i 
1 | ö 6 pe a + "23. BY t | | 7 be accom anie 4 
I | [Places at anany: which .. „ 3 m__ dilfcult 2 dangetors 


and equally 
that require 


cn 7 
can ſeldom be cured without leaying the lint. Modes 
aorter 


than it was before. The reaſons of which are 
fragments cannot but with great diſhculty be oteſſed; | 
Ns 


thickneſs 
3 and that 
ed in their 
ſo well-re. 


and are in. 
ſerted below the neck of this bone, draw its lower RY 


_ upwards ; and both theſe accidents happen the mare 5a. 
turally and caſily, becauſe of the oblique poſition of * 
neck of this bone, which is inſc;tea into its head 1 
a direction not perpendicular, nor parallel, but as i 9 
ſloping on one ſide; ſo that it is no wonder that 150 
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* 19 | yet much greater; and if the patient, in this caſe | * | ind | 
=—_ eſcapes death, which he ſeldom does, he is commonly | And if thele accicents happen to op” a 
x | lame, ever afterwards. 5 I | neighbouring joint, death is generally the e . 
| Sometimes this bone is broken tranverſely, ſometimes | 1 e ee wry _ the ak kavn by 
# | bliauely.: : . alio wounded, which wi an enen 
| obliquely, and at other times the ends flip over one wk eee In chef fraQures, wit x you 5 
or the dr 


another, which makes it a very bad caſe; for the muſcles yy be uſer 
of this part being very robuſt, and ſtrongly contraCted, the eighteen-headed bandage 15 to be : 04 ſo that er 
draw the lower end of the bone with a conſiderable force | ing; and if the wound be ne es and abov! 
upwards, ſo as to make it require great ſtrength to ex- travaſated blood be lodged wn e er by ſeveral 
tend and replace it. 5 | | its inte. ſtices, it is to be carefu f en oxtraralat 
The oblique fracture of this bone more frequently ſlips inciſions, of a ſufficient depth, t = utrefy, ma de 
out of its place again than the tranſverſe, and generally | blood, which would in a ſhort ers 5 be aſtervand 
leaves the thigh ſomewhat ſhorter than the other, not- diſcharged. The injured ng 755 a fourth pat oi. 
withitanding all the caution the ſurgeon can uſe in the | waſhed with lime-water, we bo contuſed parts ar 
2 of it. It is therefore neceſſary, in theſe caſes, be- oo wine camphorated, till tn . 
de the means t 6 on to all the fractures, to 3 eee 1% with no de 
uſe a more Viet 1 in this than in the When this kind of fracture is acrompanith er, | 
tranverſe fracture, to prevent the bones from being eaſily violent loſs of blood, nor the re wound is te 
removed. When a fracture of the thigh-bone happens | mb 15 dry lint folded up, wit „ile ſpiri ine, 0 
in its middle, or towards its lower head, it is to be ex- filled. If the flux be greater, Horn ſed ; bu if the ha. 
tended and replaced with the hands like other ſraCtures, other aſtringent liquors 5 — er 8e tourneduet 
except that the extending force required is very great; | mer rhage be very violent _ 2 by a Deatur. 7, 
and where the hands of a ſtrong aſſiſtant are not ſuſhcient, 0 be uſed, and the veſlel lecurtC | 
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ſtopped, 
e | 
E 105 with compreſſes, 


But if the fract 


intering of the bone, fron 
_ 0 1 150 great crural artery to be 


the be 
artery 1 


together; a 
are 4 with a gangrene: ee vol. * 5 

= ſcription and draught of a machin 
PF” We have the deſcrip 'high-bone by Mr. Ertrick, 


{1 of the thigh-bone being diſplaced out of its acetabu- 
| 5 1 a very common caſe; 


tomy and ſurgery has convinced us now, that this 
ana 


| accident is very rate. i 
| ed common, was, 
0 oſed com bl : | . 

- thigh-bone Was generally miſtaken 


1 at a real diſlocation of the thigh-bone is 
So - 2 conſider how very deep the ſinus or ace - 
abtun 18, into which the head of this bone is received, 
i whit a broad concave cartilage the head of this 
bas is covered, how extremely ſtrong the ligaments are 
with which it is ee how greaily it is defended with 
ick ſtrong muſcles, . 
3 por brittle the neck of the thrgh-hone is, 
in compariſon of any other part thereof; and from all 


„ame force to break the bone off juſt under its head, 
hn ſpits e of its ſocket. And indeed, when 
luxations of the thigh-bone do happen, it is much more fre- 
quently from internal than from external cauſes. For phy- 
fcians have obſerved that the ligaments of the 201g - bone, 
though naturally of extreme ſtrength, may be, by va- 
nous cauſes, and particularly by a flux of humours, ſo 
relaxed and weakened as to let the head of that bone ſlip 
ſyontaneouily out of its acetabulum or ſocket ; ſo that 
the thigh, though not eaſily luxated by external violence, 


and while the patieut lies in his bed. This is an acci- 
dent, however, that happens much more rarely to adults 
than to infants. | 


almoſt always wholly diſplaced ; ſo as to make a perfect 


great ſtrength of the circumjacent muſcles, and the nar- 
rowneſs of the ſides of the acetabulum, will not admit 
the bone to be partially diſlocated or thruſt out of its 


bone is thruſt up to the edge of the acetabulum, it muſt 
unavoidably either turn quite out, or fall back again into 
| 3ts right place. ro i PO 


upward and downward, and backward and forward ; but 
it is moſt frequently diſlocated downward and inward, 
toward the large foramen in the os pubis. For, beſides 
that the cartilaginous defence, on the lower part of the 
acetabulum, is not ſo high as the reſt, the ligamentum 


bone from falling back again eaſily into its right place, 
when once it is got this way out of it. But if the 
head of this bone be diſplaced outwards, it generally 
* upwards at the ſame time, it being ſcarce poſſible 
4 that the very ſtrong muſcles of the thigh muſt then 
* the bone upwards; and there is no eminence in 
in that paſſage. | 
When the thigh is diſlocated forwards and downwards, 
Which 15 what uſual] 
tvard, and is longer than the other; the knee and 


* alſo both turn outwards, and the head of the bone 
Welf will be felt near the lowe 


0 pudis. Sometimes there ! 
this cale, which is — 
municates with the bladder bein 
the buttock there alſo ma 


ie kochanter major, and h > 
Gifolacea . najor, and the reſt of the bones bein 
os and if the ehigh-bone be not timely duced 
wards, 2 the whole limb withers ſoon aftei- 
b for this reaſon, can bear little or 
mb, but muſt always incline and 


5 body upon the other; when he 


a ſuppreſſion of urine in 


g violently compreſſed ; 


| weight of hi 
| Moyes forward, he hi 


* eaſily be coneeived, that this is the true ſtate of | 


and at the ſame time refle | 


theſe conſiderations, how vaſtly more eaſy it muſt be for| 


may eaſily happen to be fo without any external violence, | 


Whenever the head of the thigh-bone is thruſt out, it is | 


huration; the exact roundneſs of this head, with the! 
place a little way only; for as ſoon as the head of the 


The thigh is found to be capable of luxation four ways, 


rotundum is ever found to give way more readily in that 
ban than any other; and laſtly, the adjacent muſcles are 

fond to be weakelt in their reſiſtance on this part, — | 
And there is, beſide all theſe, a certain eminence in this | 
edge of the acetabulum, which prevents the head of the 


is edge of the acetabulum to reſiſt the head of the bone | 
y happens, the leg hangs ftradling| 


r part of the inguen and 


occaſioned by ſome nerve which com- 


y be perceived a cavity from | 


mult move that limb in form of a 


11 


ſemieirele, and ſupport his body by crutches under the 


arms; though there are not wanting particular caſes, 
where the head of the luxated thigh-bone has grown fo 
firmly to the adjacent parts, without the acet»bulum, 
as to become in proceſs of time, {6 ſtrong as to lupport 
the body without crutches, though the perſon could 
not, in any of the caſes that have been known of this 
kind, walk without halting, | | 
If the thigh-bone be diſplaced backward, it is uſually 
drawn upward alſo, as before obſerved, at the ſame 
time; hence there will be perceived, in this caſe, a ca- 
vity behind the inguen, and a tumor upon the buttock, 
becauſe the head, and trochanter of this bone, will be 
placed there. The tumor on the buttock being thruſt 
upward, the limb will become ſhorter than the other, 
and the foot will be inclined to turn inwards. The heel 
will not touch the ground, but the perfon ſeem to ſtand 
upon his toes; and laſtly, the luxated limb will be much 
more eaſily bent than extended. | 

It is extremely rare that the thigh is luxated forward or 
backward, without being alſo drawn upward or down- 
ward; but if it ſhould ſo happen, it will yet evidently be 
diſcovercd by the rules before given, and by confidering 
the nature of the articulation of the bone. As it is, 
however, at beſt very difficult to diſcover when the thigh- 
bone is diſlocated, and when it is fractured, either by 
feeling or inſpecting, becauſe of the great thickneſs of 
the muſcles and integuments, it is therefore a matter of 
ſome conſequence to propoſe the ſigns by which one of 


theſe caſes may be known from the other. There is rea- 


ſon to judge the thigh-bone to be luxated, when we 
find the ligaments of the bone have been relaxed by ſome 
preceding congeſtion of humours, when no external vio- 
lence has been exerted upon it, when neither violent 


pain, tumors, nor inflammation follow, and laſtly, when 


the whole limb may be bert, and turned about at the 
acetabulum, without the ſurgeon's diſcovering any grat- 
ing or cruſhing of the bones; and the contrary of theſe 
ſigns, which are what uſually take place in what have 
been uſed to be called luxations of this bone, are very 
ſtrong indications of a fracture. 5 
When the bone is found to be really diſlocated, it is 
to be reduced in a method agreeable to the nature and 
direction of the diſlocation. When it is diſplaced for- 
ward and downward, the patient is to be laid flat upon his 
back on a table; then a linen-napkin, or ftrong fling, 


is to be made faſt over the groin, about the part affected, 


ſo that one end of the {ling may come over the belly, and 
the other over the nates and back, to be both tied toge- 
ther in a knot upon the ſpine of the os ilium, and after- 
wards either faſtened to a hook fixed in ſome poſt, or 


held firm by ſome aſſiſtance: in like manner at the bot- 


tom of the high a little above the knee, there muſt be 
faſtened another napkin or fling, or elſe the girt of 
Hildanus, with a compreſs between it and the thigh; 
both theſe ſlings being drawn tight, the %% is to be 
extended, not vehemently ; but only ſo much as is ſuf- 
ficient to draw the bone out of its ſinus, that it may be 
replaced into its acetabulum by the ſurgeon's hands; to 
this purpoſe the ſurgeon is, with one hand, to preſs 
the head of the 7h:2h-bone outward, while the other con- 
duCts the knee inward. Or, the reduction may be made 
by napkins faſtened about the zhigh near its extremities, 
in the manner of ſlings, and the limb extended that way, = 
the knee being at the ſame time preſſed inward by the 
M_.. EE Pe „ 5 
If theſe methods are not ſufficient, it will be neceſſaty to 
have recourſe to the polyſpaſton or pulley, well known 
to the ſurgeons on theſe occaſions. If the thizh-bone is 
found to be luxated backward, the patient is to be placed 
flat on a table, with his face downward ; the thigh is to 
be extended more ſtrongly than in the former caſe, and 
the reduction is then to be performed by the ſurgeon's 
hand, an aſſiſtant all the while extending the limb, and 
turning it inwards; and by this method the head of the 
thigh-bone generally flips very readily from this ſort of 
diſlocation into its proper place. The limb is then to be 
ſecured with proper bandages, and the patient to be 
kept to his bed for three or four weeks. Heiſter, Surg. 
vol. i. p. 183, &c. N | | | 
Saltzmannus relates an inftance of a luxation of the h 
bone, without any fracture of its neck, and confirms 
what Ruyſch had obſcrved of the epiphyſis of the os fe- 
moris, being as it were annihilated, or at leaſt changed 
ſo, as it could not be obſerved, when ſought after in one 
who had it broken. 1 
Tr1GH, in the Aanege. The effect of the horſemar's 
thigh is one of the aids, that ſerves to make a horſe work 
vigorouſly. See Alp. | 
Fore-thizh, or arm of a horſe, is that part of the fore- 
leg that runs between the ſhoulder and the knee: 
though the Fore-thigh does not bend or bow, yet we 
| common!y 


T HL 


the firſt letter of the word Oavalos, Heath. Whence [ 
it had the epithet of niger and infelix, thus: 
6 tec, O multum ante alias infelix litera theta. | 
THETES, Ones, in Antiquity, the loweſt claſs of people 
at Athens. Ariſtides repealed Solon's law, by which 
the th:tes were made incapable of bearing any office in 
the government. : mem LH, 
THETIS, in Mythology, the name of the moſt beautiful 
_ of the NRREIDsS. Ee 
THETYS. dee I'gETHYSs. 
THEVET. See TeBpeT. | 5 
THEUR GV, 9:copyia, a name which the ancients gave 
to that ſacred part of magic which we ſometimes call 
white magic, or the white art. | | | | 
Ihe word is formed from ®tog, God, and epyoy, work; 
q. d. the art of doing divine things, or things which 
God alone can do: or the power of working extraordi- 


nary and ſupernatural things, by invoking the names of 


God, ſaints, angels, &c. | 
Accordingly, thoſe who have written of Maci1c in the. 
general, divide it into three parts : the firſt whereof is 
Called theurgy, as operating by divine or celeſtial means; 
the ſecond, natural magic, performed by the powers of 
nature; and the third, necromancy, which proceeds by 
invoking dzmons. : 1 
This theurgy, or pretended art of fo purging and refining. 
that faculty of the mind, which receives the images of 
things, as to render it capable of perceiving the dæmons, 
and of performing.many marvellous things by their aſ- 
ſiſtance, was adopted by the difciples of Ammonius 

_ towaic's the cloſe of the ſecond century. Ammonius, the 
founder of the ſe& of modern Platonics (fee PLA To- 
NISM) with a view of reconciling the popular religions 
of different countries, and particularly -the Chriſtian, | 
with his own ſyſtem, turned into mere allegory the whole 

| hiſtory of the gods, and maintained that thoſe beings, | 
whom the prieſts and people dignified with this title, 
were no more than celeſtial miniſters, to whom a cer- | 
tain kind of inferior worſhip was due. He acknow- 
| ledged Chriſt to be a moſt excellent man, the friend 
of Go, and the admirable theurge ; but denied that it 
was his inen ion entirely to aboliſh the worſhip of dæ- 
mons, and of the other miniſters of divine providence; 

_ affirming, on the contrary, that he merely, purified the | 
ancient religion, and that his followers had manifeſtly 


Ec I. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 142, 8v0. Fo 1 1 EDA 
THEXIS, a word uſed by the old medical writers, ſome- 
times for wounds made by puncture with ſmall inſtru- 


ments, and ſometimes for the operation of the ſuture, | 
the lips of a wound, to make it 


or the ſewing together 
heal with a leſs ſcar. 
THICK z#nte/tines. See INTESTINES „ 
THICKET, a buſh or place full of buſhes or brambles. 
ae | F 
THIGH, a part of the body of men. quadrupeds, and 
bi:ds, between the leg and trunk. See FEMUR. | 
| We have an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of | 
a large piece of a young man's th:;h-bone being taken out, 
and the place fo weil ſupplied by a callus, that he walk- | 
ed Rraight, See N© 461, .. 
THIGH-bone fractured. The thigh-bone, though the largeſt 
and ſlouteſt in the whole body, is yet frequently broken, | 
both near its middle, and towards its ends or articula- | 
tions; but more commonly near that part uſually called 
its neck, near its articulation. with the hip-bonez and 
| when this is the caſe, it is very difficult to ſet it, and 
retain it in its place. When the bone is broke in two | 


bh 


places at once, which ſometimes happens, the danger is | 
yet much greater; and if the patient, in this caſe} 


_ eſcapes death, which he ſeldo 
lame, ever afterwards. | 
Sometimes this bone is broken ageing + ſometimes. 
obliquely, and at other times the ends flip over one 
another, which makes it a very bad caſe; for the muſcles 
of this part being very robuſt, and ſtrongly contracted, 
draw the lower end of the bone with a conſiderable force 
| upwards, ſo as to make it require great ſtrength to ex- 
tend and replace it. | e 
The oblique fracture of this bone more frequently ſlips 
out of its place again than the tranſverſe, and generally 
leaves the thigh ſomewhat ſhorter than the other, not- 
withſtanding all the caution the ſurgeon can uſe in the 
ſetting of it. It is therefore necefſary, in theſe caſes, be- 
| fide the'means that are common to all the fractures, to 
uſe a more ſtrict and tight bandage in this than in the 
tranverſe fracture, to prevent the bones from being eaſily 
removed. When a fracture of the thigh-bone happens 
in its middle, ar towards its lower head, it is to be ex- 
tended and replaced with the hands like other fractures, 
except that the extending force required is very great; | 
and where the hands of a ſtrong aſſiſtant are not fuleient, | 


m does, he is commonly | 


the neceſſary extenſion; in which caſe the '% Make 


duced; becauſe the muſcles which paſs over and are in 


_ upwards; and both theſe accidents 


| ſtrong enough to have produced a fracture, when the 


about the articulation itfelf z and when we find the affect 


corrupted the doctrine of their divine maſter. Moſh. | other, and any cracking or grating of the bones is per- 


firmly remaining in its ſocket : and though a-ſhortnels 
of the limb, or lameneſs, is generally -eft behind after | 


and head of the bone together, ſo that they may be in: 
| way of uniting evenly. The bandage called fpica ingu- 
| nals is the moſt convenient for this purpole, and 2 
| large and broad napkin, or other linen-cloth, is, with 


. contracted upwards. 


| neighbouring joint, death is generally the conſequence, 
more eſpecially when any of the 


the hemorrhage. In theſe fractures, u dhe die 
the eighteen- headed bandage is to be uſed for the ; 
tuſed, ſo that ex 


ing; and if the wound be much con 


inciſions, of a ſufficient depth, tha 
blood, which would in a ſhort time pute eren 
| Waſhed with lime- water, mixed with a 
ſpirit of wine camphorated, till the contu 


violent loſs of blood, nor the bone near; 


TH. 


lings, napkins zer linen-bandaged} a 69-4 
C 


round ea 


ouſly reduces the fracture with bis hands 
with a proper bandage and dreſſing. ere 
times caſes where the joint ſtrength of three 


men, applied in this manner, ate not ſufficient 55 


obliged to have recourſe to ropes an 2 1 Neon it 
of which one man will pull Me badi Means 
than ſeveral can without them. But caſes oh * 
_ treatment are not common. een 
en the neck of the thigh-bone is fra | 
from its oblique or anke ce which, 
brittle ſubſtance, it is very ſubject; it wakes 105 N 
not only very difficult to reduce, but ſuch a - 
can ſeldom be cured without leaving the ind g 
than it was before. The reaſons of which are th nag 
fragments cannot but with great d1{heu]ty be 6 8 
to their right places, by reaſon of the ren th k 5 
and ſtrength of the muſcles which cover them; 2 A 
it ſeldom happens that the bones can be retained 1 oh 
natural pofition, after they have been ever ſo nel ny 


ſerted below the neck of this bone, draw its lower part 


nts happen the more n. 
turally and eaſily, becauſe of the e desde e rg 


neck of this bone, which is inſerted into Is head! 
a direction not perpendicular, nor parallel, but as it os 
N N _ * 4 ſo that it is no wonder that lines 
nels, and other bad accidents, are the e | 

this ſort of fracture. : AYER > 
To all theſe reaſons we may alſo add, that it!. very dif. 
ficuit to diſcover when the neck of the thigh-bone is frag 
tured, this caſe being uſually taken for the head of the 
bone being flipped out of its ſocket or acetahulum; and 
this indeed, till of late, has been almoſt a general error. 
When we can think the external force to have been 


patieut cannot bear any ſireſs upon the limb, by ſetting 
his foot on the ground, when very acute ne felt 


ed limb ſhorter than the ſound one, it being an eaſy 
matter to turn the foot almoſt round from one fide to the 


ceived in that motion, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
neck of the thigh-bone is fractured; the limb mult then 
be extended very gently and gradually, till it be brought 
to the ſame length with the found one; this may be eafily 
done, either by means of a napkin, or the hands of 
an aſſiſtant in moſt caſes, in ſuch a manner, that the 
ſurgeon may be able to rejoin, in fome meaſure, if not 
perfectly, the neck of the hie. bone with its head, flill 


this fracture; yet, becauſe there are {ome cured without 
thoſe misfortunes, it i» always beſt to uſe, for that end, 
ſo ſtrict or tight a bandage, that it may retain the neck 


this, placed between the thighs to keep the body of it 
from fubſiding; and laſtly, ligatures are put about the 
knee and ancle, by which the foot is faſtened to the 
lower part of the bed, to prevent the limb from being 


If the fracture of the thigh-bone be accompanied vith 
wound, it makes the caſe very difficult and dangerors. 
And if theſe accicents happen to be indicted on tte 


large blood-vefſels art 


alſo wounded, which will be readily enough know" pl 
| ith a wound, 


travaſated blood be lodged under the kin, and avout 


„ : 3 ed by ſeveral 
ifs inte. ſtices, it is to be e one e 
may 


diſcharged. The injured parts are to 


fourth part o 
{ed parts are 


ed with no very 
the proper dreb 


l : di to 
ing is dry lint folded up, with which eine of 


filled, If the flux be greater, rectified 3 © if the 
other aſtringent liquors are to be u ed; be tourne9'* 
morrhage be very violent from an n "ware. Af 

is to be uſed, and the veſſal ſecured by a U ye 


| 5 M 


digeſted, ORs | e 
When this kind of fracture is accompan 


red 4 bandage, and defended by a cafe of ' ſtraw. 
ten- 


wound, , beg method is to amputate the high, and 
renten dein . for the craral artery is ſo large, 
tie 1 * grows together; and if it does, the lower 
that it ſe ſoon ſeized with a gangrene. Heiſter, vol. i. p. 
| parts * have the deſcription and draught of a machine 
143! al ing fractures of the thigh-bone, by Mr. Ertrick, 
1 Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. — 
u /oxated. It has been formerly imagined, that the 
0 thigh-bone being diſplaced out of its acetabu- 
head 0 5 4 very common caſe z but more knowledge in 
Jum, Wa and ſurgery has convinced us now, that this 
worry is very rare. The reaſon why it was before 
rr, common, was, that a fracture of the neck of 
— d- bene was generally miſtaken for this luxa- 


_ eaſily be conceived, that this is the true ſtate of 


e if we conſider how very deep the ſinus or ace- 
Ie which the head of this bone is received, 
wn what a broad concave cartilage the head of this 
bi i covered, how extremely ſtrong the ligaments are 
with which it is faſtened, how greatly it is defended with 
ck and ſtrong muſcles, and at the ſame time reflect 
how very weak and brittle the neck of the thigh-hone 1s, 
in compariſon of any other part thereof z and from all 
theſe conderations, how vaſtly more eaſy it muſt be for 
the fame force to break the bone off juſt under its head, 
than to diſplace it out of its ſocket. And indeed, when 


quently from internal than from external cauſes. For phy- 
(cans have obſerved that the ligaments of the th:gh-bone, 
though naturally of extreme ſtrength, may be, by va- 


relaxed and weakened as to let the head of that bone ſlip 
ſpontaneouſly out of its acetabulum or ſocket ; ſo that 


may ealily happen to be ſo without any external violence, 


dent, however, that happens much more rarely to adults 
than to infants. | 


almoſt always wholly difplaced ; ſo as to make a perfect 


7 luxation 5 the exact roundneſs of this head, with the 
i great ſtrength of the circumjacent muſcles, and the nar- 
Io rowneſs of the ſides of the acetabulum, will not admit 
Nt the bone to be partially diſlocated or thruſt out of its 
il place a litile way only; for as ſoon as the head of the 
ls bone is thruſt up to the edge of the acetabulum, it muſt 
er unavoidably either turn quite out, or fall back again into 
ut Its right place. | . ae 
0 The thigh is found to be capable of luxation four ways, 
0 wward and downward, and backward and forward; but 
14 it is maſt ſrequently diſlocated downward and inward, | 
11 toward the large foramen in the os pubis. For, beſides 
| 2 that the cartilaginous defence, on the lower part of the 
th xetabulum, is not ſo high as the reſt, the ligamentum 
| N wotundum is ever found to give way more readily in that 
5 part than any other; and laſtly, the adjacent muſcles are 


wand to de weakeſt in their reſiſtance on this part.— 
| And there is, beſide all theſe, a certain eminence in this 
. edee of the acetabulum, which prevents the head of the 

bone from falling back again eaſily into its right place, 
| when once it is got this 


bh head of this bone be diſplaced outwards, it generally| 
= *y e at the ſame time, it being ſcarce poſſible 
by "a . the very ſtrong muſcles of the thigh muſt then 
nd, rio tne bone upwards ; and there is no eminence in 
. ns edge of the acetabulum to reſiſt the head of the bone 
a in that paſſage. 75 ir Þ 
45 * the thigh is diſlocated forwards and downwards, 
eral "a what uſually happens, the leg hangs ſtradling 
oy = Fu is longer than the other; the knee and 
190 ; * - oth turn outwards, and the head of the bone 
ids * LOT felt near the lower part of the inguen and 
25 pubis. Sometimes there is a ſuppreſſion of urine in| 


ths caſe, which is occaſioned by ſome nerve which com- 


municates with the bl f : | | 
in the buttock . being violently compreſſed; 


ven de trochanter ma; alſo may be perceived a cavity from 
1 lpced; and ep? wy the reſt of the bones being 


| gh bone be not ti 
7 is acetabulum, the 8 mely reduced 


; 1 I whole limb withers ſoon after- 
2 W ſtreſs © n 33 for this reaſon, ean bear little or 
qu Tk dey 2 — limb, but muſt always incline and 
1 yes forward, þ — body upon the Rory whbn" he 


the caſe, and that a real diſlocation of the thigh-bone is | 


laxations of the thigh-bone do happen, it is much more fre- 


nous cauſes, and particularly by a flux of humours, ſo 


and while the patieut lies in his bed. This is an acei- 


Whenever the head of the thigh-bone is thruſt out, it is | 


way out of it. But if the| 


e muſt move that limb in form of a 


THT 


' ſemicircle, and ſupport his body by crutches under the 


arms; though there are not wanting particular caſes, | 
where the head of the luxated thigh-bone has grown fo _ 
firmly to the adjacent parts, without the acetabulum, 


as to become in proceſs of time, {6 ſtrong as to ſupport 


the body without crutches, though the perſon could 
not, in any of the cafes that have been known of this 


kind, walk without halting, - 


If the thigh-bone be diſplaced backward, it is uſually | 
drawn upward alſo, as before obſerved, at the ſame 


time; hence there will be perceived, in this cafe, a ca- 


vity behind the inguen, and a tumor upon the buttock, 


becauſe the head, and trochanter of this bone, will be 
placed there. 'The tumor on the buttock being thruſt 
upward, the limb will become ſhorter than the other, 
and the foot will be inclined to turn inwards. The heel 
will not touch the ground, but the perſon ſeem to ſtand 


upon his toes; and laſtly, the luxated limb will be much 


more eaſily bent than extended. 
It is extremely rare that the high is luxated forward or 


backward, without being alſo drawn upward or down- 
ward; but if it ſhould ſo happen, it will yet evidently be 


diſcovered by the rules before given, and by conſidering 


the muſcles and integuments, it is therefore a matter of 
ſome conſequence to propoſe the ſigns by which one of 


theſe caſes may be known from the other. There is rea- 


ſon to judge the thigh-bone to be luxated, when we 
find the ligaments of the bone have been relaxed by ſome 
preceding congeſtion of humours, when no external vio- 


lence has been exerted upon it, when neither violent 


pain, tumors, nor inflammation follow, and laſtly, when 
the whole limb may be bert, and turned about at the 
acetabulum, without the ſurgeon's diſcovering any grat- 


ing or cruſhing of the bones; and the contiary of theſe 


ſigns, which are what uſually take place in what have 
been uſed to be called luxations of this bone, are very 
ſtrong indications of a fracture. „ 


ä When the bone is found to be really diſlocated, it is 
the thigh, though not eaſily luxated by external violence, 


to be reduced in a method agreeable to the nature and 
direction of the diſlocation. When it is diſplaced for- 
ward and downward, the patient is to be Jaid flat upon his 


back on a table; then a linen-napkin, or ſtrong fling, 
is to be made faſt over the groin, about the part affected, 
fo that one end of the ſling may come over the belly, and 


the other over the nates and back, to be both tied toge- 


ther in a knot upon the ſpine of the os ilium, and after- 


wards either faſtened to a hook fixed in ſome poſt, or 


held firm by ſome aſſiſtance: in like manner at the bot- 
tom of the high a little above the knee, there muſt be 


faſtened another napkin or fling, or elſe the girt of 


Hildanus, with a compreſs between it and the thigh; 


both theſe ſlings being drawn tight, the zhigh is to be 


extended, not vehemently ; but only ſo much as is ſuf- 5 


ficient to draw the bone out of its finus, that it may be 
replaced into its acetabulum by the ſurgeon's hands; to 


this purpoſe the ſurgeon is, with one hand, to preſs 
the head of the h;2h-bone outward, while the other con- 
duCts the knee inward. Or, the reduction may be made 
by napkins faſtened. about the high near its extremities, 
in the manner of ſlings, and the limb extended that way, = 
the knee being at the ſame time preſſed inward by the 
- agndQs:. | e | 


If theſe methods are not ſufficient, it will be neceſſary to 


have recourſe to the polyſpaſton or pulley, well known 2 


to the ſurgeons on theſe occaſions. If the this h-bone is 


found to be Juxated backward, the patient is to be placed - 


flat on a table, with his ſace downward ; the thigh is to 


be extended more ſtrongly than in the former caſe, and 
the reduction is then to be performed by the ſurgeon's 
hand, an aſſiſtant all the while extending the limb, and 
turning it inwards; and by this method the head of the 
| thigh=bone generally ſlips very readily from this ſort of 


diſlocation into its proper place. The limb is then to be 
ſecured with proper bandages, and the patient to be 
kept to his bed for three or four weeks. Heiſter, Surg. 
vol. i. p. 183, &c. | 


Saltzmannus relates an inftance of a luxation of the thigh» 


bone, without any fracture of its neck, and confirms 
what Ruyſch had obſerved of the epiphyſis of the os fe- 


moris, being as it were annihilated, or at leaſt changed 


ſo, as it could not be obſerved, when ſought after in one 
who had it broken. 


Tunick, in the Manege. The effect of the horſemar's 
thigh is one of the aids that ſerves to make a horſe work 


vigorouſly. See Alp. ; | 

 Fore-thigh, or arm of a horſe, is that part of the fore- 
leg that runs between the ſhoulder and the knee: 
though the forc-thigh does not bend or bow, yet we 


COmmon!y. 


the nature of the articulation of the bone. As it is, 
however, at beſt very difficult to diſcover when the thigh- 
bone is diſlocated, and when it is fractured, either by 

feeling or inſpecting, becauſe of the great thickneſs of 
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 Gmmonly ſay, a horſe goes fine, that bends well the | 
ore-thigh, importing thereby, that he bends well his leg. 
ILL, the beam or draught-tree of a cart or waggon, 
upon which the yoke hangs. g . 
 THILLER, or TaiL I- Hhorſe, the horſe immediately yoked | 
| to the th1ll. | 9 OED 
THILYP LERIS, in Botany, a term uſed by Dillenius to 
expreſs the common female fern or brakes. | 
THIMBLE, a cover for the finger, made of braſs, ſteel or 
ſilver, and uſed by all people who ſow, as taylors, milli- 
ners, &c. | 
TyrMBLE, in the Sea-language, a ſort of iron ring, the 
outſide of which is conſiderably hollowed to receive 


ropes. Thimbles are fixed as loops, to prevent the tackle- | 


hook from galling the rope. | | 

 THIMHIO, in the Materia Medica, a- name uſed by 

| ſome authors for a peculiar ſort of lignum-aloes, which 
is blackiſh and very heavy, and extremely ſweet. 

THIN; in the Materia Medica, a name given by the Ara- 
bian writers to earth of any kind. | 
Thus the bole Armenic of Galen is called by Avicenna 

thin Armeni; and hence the word muthin, an adjective 
ſignifying earthy, or approaching to the nature of carth; 
a term applied to many medicines of this kind. | 

THINA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors have 

called the larix or larch-tree. ON OR 

THINKING, cogitation, a general name for any act or 

operation of the mind.  _ | | 
Chauvin, with the Carteſians, will have thinking to con- 
fiſt in a certain native, inherent motion or agitation of 
the human mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious. Native 
and inherent, ſince he conceives it no other than the 
very eſſence of the mind itſelf, or, at leaſt, its principal 

and fundamental property : an agitation, ſince there is a 

new modification or change made in the mind, which 

we ſcarce know how to conceive without motion; add, 
that the origiu and etymology of the word cogitation, ac- 


cording to Varro and Feltus, implies as much; cog:to| 


being uſed for coagito. | PIO 3 
When the mind turns its view inwards, upon itſelf, the 
firſt idea that offers, fays Mr. Locke, is thinking ; 
wherein it obſerves a great variety of modifications, and 
thereof frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas: thus the percep- 


tion annexed to any impreſſion on the body, made by an- 


external object, is called ſenſation. 


When an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, | 


it is called remembrance. | 


When ſought after by the mind, and brought again in | 


view, it is called recollection. 


When held there long under attentive conſideration, it is 


contemplation. 3 
When ideas float in the mind without regard or reflec- 
tion, it is called a revery; when they are taken expreſs 
notice of, and, as it were, ered in the memory, it 
is attention; and when the mind fixes its view on any 
one idea, and conſiders it on all ſides, it is //udy and 
attention. | | Tg Ih 
[Theſe are the moſt obvious modes of tbinting; but there 
are ſeveral others which we know of; and, doubtleſs, 
the mind is capable of infinite others, whereof we have | 
no notion at all. | „% en. » EE, 
The ſchool-philoſophers uſually divide thinking, with 
regard to the objects it is employed about, into under- 


ſtanding, intellectio; and willing, volitio. | 


And hence, thoſe are ſaid to be the two powers or ſacul- 


ties of the human mind. „ | 
Intellectual thinking is farther ſubdivided into divers 
kinds: the firſt, when the mind merely apprehends or 


takes notice of a thing, called pe:ception ; the ſecond, | 


when it affirms or denies a thing, called judgment; the 
third, when it gathers or infers a thing from others given, | 
called reaſoning; the fourth, When the mind diſpoſes its 
own thought or ideas in order, called method. 
Volitive thin#:ng, or volition, admits of infinite different 
modifications, or new determinations. 5 


Some authors extend the idea of thinking farther ; and 


conſider it in God, angels, brutes, &c. whence a new 


diviſion of th:n#ing, into divine, aagelical, human, and 


animal or ſenſitive. | | 
But the two firſt we know little or nothing of: the third 
is that we have already been treating of, —As to the laſt, 
viz. animal or ſenſitive thought, it is defined to be, an 
action of the ſoul attending to an external object, af- 
fected by means of the animal ſpirits duly agitated in 
the brain, to excite an idea. 2 | 
The Cartefians maintain, that thinking,is eſſential to the 
human ſoul; and, conſequently, that there is no time 
when the ſoul does not think but this doctrine has been 
very vigorouſly attacked by Mr. Locke; who labours to 
ſhew, that in fleep, without dreaming, there is an entire 
ceſſation of the modes of thinking. - 


| ftes, ig 1h. g. 
moſt certain, of all truths; from whit 8 inſt, wf | 


THIR, in Chronolo . the name. of the 


THIRDy tertius. See NUMBER and 
'TrirD, in Mufte, à concord reſultin 


or re, mi, fa; or ſkipping the middle degree, as 1 


4 1 — ' 


Lo 
. 
* 
* * nah? 
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. 
7 — 
off , y 


1 think; ctgita, iiccording to Deſe 


this conſequence, therefore. [ am, or ev, F 
fan 


might alſo ſay, cogito, + go Deus ; 44 
there is a God, —Logic is defined, then on? tn 
. thodically, thinking ve 


Aer fich mo 
Ethiopians, which correſponds, accord; nth of th 
the month of January. ts be Luday, 0 


NUMEamiy 
two ſounds containing an interyal . r Mitture of 
It is called 2hird, as containing three Foe ray 
between the extremes. e or bin 
Tbe third, in Italian terza, in French frerce, in 1% 
tertia, has no general name in the Greek: it; in Lain 
of the imperfect concords, i. e of ſuch as aj, = ® 
jority and minority, without ceaſing to og am 
And hence it is, that it is diſtinguiſhed into . 
The firſt, which the Italians call ditons (from 0 * 
ditonos), or terza maggiore, and we the greater 4 
compoſed diatonically of three terms, or ſound * 
taining two degrees, or intervals; one whereof, uf. 
ancient ſyſtem, is a greater tone, and the other 3 ke 
tone; but in the modern temperate ſyſtem they are bo 
equal; as ut, re, mi, or ut, mi. 
Chromatically it is compoſed of four ſe 
whereof are greater, and the third leſs 
from the ratio ſeſquiquarta, 4: 5. 
The logarithm, or meafure of the octave 2 being 1.000000 
the meaſure of the greater third 5 will be, 0.41) 1 
Sec INTERVAL. | | e 
The third major is by practitioners often taken for tl 
third part of an octave; but this is a great error, fine 
three greater thirds fail ſhort of the octave by a viand 
for $X5 x4 =; or by logarithms Ix 0.321918 
+ log. diefis =.0.965784 ＋ 0.034215 = 0.999999 a 
1.000000, the logarithm of the octave. 
The ſecond third, which the Italians call tribem inen 
or ſemi- ditono, or terza minore, and we the leſſer third, is 
compoſed, like the former, of three ſounds or terns 
and two degrees or intervals; but theſe degrees, dia 
nically, are only a greater tone, and a ſemitone. 
Chromatically it is compoſed of three tones, two preater 
and one leſs; as re, mi, fa, or re, f. 


It takes its form from the ratio ſeſquinquinta, 5 : 6, 
The logarithm or meaſure of the octave 2 being 1.00000 
the meaſure of the third minor; will be o 263034. Henee 

it appears that four leſſer thirds exceed the octave. But 
practical muſicians are apt to ſuppoſe them equal to the 

octave, as they are apt to confound three greater hid 
with that interval. Four leſſer thirds exceed the oCtant 
by a dieſis and a comma; as is eafily proved by log 
rithms. See INTERVAL, 5 
Both theſe thirds are of admirable uſe in melody; atk 
make, as it were, the foundation and life of harmony, 
They ate uſed agreeably both aſcending and delcending 
and that either running over all the degrees, as u!, 74 M 


3 it takes its form 


or re, a. | | EE 
But it is to be obſerved, that the greater third has ot 
what gay and ſprightly in riſing, and ſomewhat heaf 
and melancholic in falling: the leſſer third, on the call 
_ trary, has ſomewhat ſoft and tender in riſing, and ſons 
what briſk in falling. For the uſe of the greater 0 lj 
third in the ſeries of the ſcale, ſee ScaLs. 
There are two other kinds of thirds that are diſonant, a 
vicious; the firſt only compoſed of two greater ſemitone 
and, by conſequence, of a ſemitone leſs than the {j 
third: this they call the defedive third. See DINING: 
ED third. | . R 
The ſecond, on the contrary, has a ſemitone more 5 
the greater third; and this they call the redundant l 
See SUPERFLUOUS third. a RIS” 
The defeftive third is very frequent in Italian _ „ 
cially thoſe compoſed for inſtruments; derek 
uſed without neceſſity, and a great deal of dt 
The redundant third is abſolutely forbidden. I: 
THIRD borough, in our Ancient Laww-Bocks, deno 


enn = of 
THIRD earing, in Huſbandry, the tiling or plowing o 


Kc. 


p ground a: oe "ow e. 
"THIRD eftate, See ESTATE, Ahr Co 
TmiRD ne 0h nd, By the laws of _ jt 1 
feſſor, a gueſt, who had lain three nights cable foro 
reputed a domeſtic, and his hoſt was aniwe 
offence he ſhould commit. , for tio 
For one night he was accounted 2 dne, I 
gueſt, and the third, awn-hynd, or þ 5 n cenſus 
nocſlſle incognitus, 22 hoſpes, tertid os obleries © 
THiRD order, a fort of religious order, | k 
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aſſocia 


| D order of Auguſtines, if we credit F. Bruno, 
rays ety by St. Auguſtine himſelf; but the argu- 


The TAI D order of Franciſcans was inſtituted by St. 


| Clare; and the third, ſeveral perſons of both ſexes, who 


7 


T 


TH1RD rate. | 
Tua D ſubſedy duty, See DUTY. 

Tump founds, in Muſic. See Third SOUNDS. 
Tu1RD year, tithe of the, See TIT Hrn. 
THIRDENDALE, a liquid meaſure uſed at Saliſbury, 


THIRDINGS, the third year of the corn or grain growing | 


THIRST, a painful ſenſation, occaſioned by a vellication | 
of the neryes of the throat or fauces, and producing a # 


75 


al, and even diflolving the ſalt 


|. Th 
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Ar. Boyle mentions a m 
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her two orders inſtituted before. 


2 arders are not originally religious orders, but 


tions of ſecular, and even married perſons, who 


- nform, as far as their condition will allow them, to the 
con , | | 


deſign intention, and rules, of a religious order, which 
e 7 


aſſociates and ditects them. 


The Premonſtrantes, Carmelites, Auguſtines, and Fran- 


en., giſpute, among themſelves, the honour of hav- 
ciſ lt 3 third orders; but the pretenſions of 
70 laſt appear to be the beſt founded. 

The 6rſt contend, that the THIRD order of Præmon- 


rantes began in the life-time of their founder dt. Nor- 


who died in 1134. 


2 de Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, who 


F. Diego 


icul iſe lites, 
articular treatiſe on the third order of Carme tes, 
a as well as the Carmelites 


gerzves them immediately, 4 
ke, from the prophet Elijah. 


ments he produces are ſo frivolous, that F. Helyot ob- 
ſerves, they are not worth the refuting. 
Francis, in 1221, in favour of people of both ſexes; who, 


being 


which he gave them a rule, the conſtitutions whereof are 
not now extant, as written by himſelf, but only as re- 


duced and confirmed by* pope Nicholas IV. fixty-eight | 


years afterwards. 


'The firſt order of this 
Recollects; the ſecond comprehends the nuns of St. 


lire at liberty; and theſe are what we call the Hr order. 
Gee FRANCISCANS, &. 


ſons, ſeveral of both ſexes, to attain the greater perfec- 
tion, ave afterwards commenced religious, and formed 
various congregations, under various names z as Religious 
Penitents of the third Order, &c. ONE. 


HIRD point, or TIERCE-po! 


See ARCH. 
See Poi Nr. 


meeting in an angle at top. 
HIRD point, in oo oa 
See RATE. 


containing three pints. 


on the ground at the tenant's death, due to the lord for 


an HERIOT, within the manor of Turfat, in Hereford- | 


ſhire, 


defire of drinking. 


Rohault accounts for hi thus: the liquor of the ſtomach, | 
which ordinarily reſolves into a thick vapour, and afcends | 
from the ſtomach up into the throat, to moilten it, be | 
ing too much warmed and agitated, either from a want | 
of ſome other liquor to temper and dilute it, or from any | 


other cauſe, becoming converted into too thin, ſubtile, 


and penetrating, a vapour, is ſo far from moiſtening | 


and cooling the throat, that, on the contrary, it dries 
and heats it: and hence that motion in the nerves, the 
ſenſation whereof we call A | 
viſt lometimes alſo ariſes lrom a mere drineſs of the 


part, and ſometimes from ſharp ſalts more immediately 
webicating the fibres of the throat. | . 


ſome by tempering the ſtomach-liquor; others by dilut- 
and others by moiſten- 


Ng and "uppling che ſibres. Acids are particularly fitted 


ſor this end. 


bis kid, that thoſe who travel through the ſcorching: 
Fa 7 Arabia, Perſia, &c. find e and — 
: M Fines, quench their thirſt beſt. 
3 we warm drugs, as liquorice, ſometimes. effectual 
: ne eh 1 0 nay pepper will, in ſome caſes, have 
ae e by cauſing a more plentiſul flow of the 


may be ſometime 


> O à pebble in the 


| mouth, whi 5 
nlinary ilſue outh, which occaſions an extra 


of ſaliva to moiſten the throat, & c. 
Winking for 


or nine days, and yet have his diet nothin 
"ye uid than uſual; the ec « 


UL, IV. N 30 


4 


| 
Of this order, which was only eſtabliſhed for ſecular per- 


ut, in Architecture, the point. 
_ of ſeCtion in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. | 
Arches or vaults of the third point, called by the Italians | 
diterzo acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two arches of a circle, 


es eluded, by rolling a clean bul- | 


an who could eaſily abſtain from 


retiqus of. urine, ſweat, | 


inne le, and the fare manner of life, in proportion as 
4 of 


N 


4 


4 


ſmitten with the preachings of that ſaint, demanded | 
of him an eaſy manner of living a Chriſtian life : upon | 


ſaint are the monks called Minor | 
Friers, comprehending the Cordeliers, Capuchins, and | 


. machs, or to heat ſo little. 


T 


T 


= 


retics, in the form of an emulſion. 
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Ke. being performed all the while regularly, and in the 
ſame quantity as uſual, FRG 

In dropſical caſes, where there is not a right ſecretion of 
the urine by the renal glands, and the veflels and parts 
of the body are loaded with too great a quantity of ſerous 
humours, a great moderation in drinking might be at- 
tended with good ſucceſs,” provided ſome liquor could be 
found out to allay that uneaſy ſenſation. Probably this 
would be beſt performed by mucilages acidulated with 
ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur, or jellies with juice of lemon, 
&c, and that a ſmall quantity of ſuch a compoſition, now- 
and-then uſed, might be of as much real ſervice, in 
quenching ½ /, as draughts of liquors, which increafe 
the ſymptoms. | 

In feveriſh diſorders, the patient is frequently tormented 
with a violent hi, which is moderated by acidulating 
the barley-water, or ſage-tea, with ſpirit of vitriol, or 
with lemon-juice z but by nothing ſo much, as allowing 


the patient ſome flices of an orange. Pringle, Obſerv. 


on Diſeaſ. of Army, p. 135. 


THISMA, a name uſed by ſome for any ſubterranean vein, 


or bed of a mineral. 


THISTLE, carduns, in Botany, a genus of the {yngenc/ia 


polygamia æqualis claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has a 
compound flower made up of many hermaphrodite flo- 
rets, which are fruitful, and are included in one common 
ſcaly empalement; the florets are funnel-ſhaped and of 
one leaf, and have each five ſhort hairy ſtamina in the 
centre is ſituated an oval germen crowned with down, 
which becomes an oblong four cornered ſeed, crowned. 
with down, and encloſed by the empalement; there are 
a great number of ſpecies, ſome of which are trouble- 
ſome weeds, both to gardens and fields. Miller. 
Linnzus enumerates twenty-ſeven ſpecies. | 


Tr1sTLE, bleſſed, carduus beuedictus, vel cnicus, in Botany. 


See CNICUS. „ | 
Miller reckons four and Linnæus eight ſpecies. 


The Bleſſed thiſtle, which is the hairy wild caicius of Mil- 


ler, and the centaurea benedicla of Linnæus, is chiefly 
uſed in INFUS1ON, as a gentle gmetic, in fevers and cer- 
tn nauſcas:. of" . . 

Dr. Lewis has often obſerved excellent effeQs from a light 
infuſion of carduus, in weakneſs of appetite and indigeſ- 

tion, where the ſtomach was injured by irregularities, or 
oppreſſed by viſcid phlegm ; nor ks he found any one 
medicine of the bitter kind to fit ſo eaſily on weak ſto- 

Theſe infuſions, - taken free- 
ly, promote the natural ſecretions. Drank. warm in bed, 

they commonly increaſe perſpiration or excite ſweat 

and as they act with great mildneſs, not heating or iiri- 
tating conſiderably, they have been uſed, in this inten- 
tion, in acute as well as chronical caſes: The ſeeds, 


which, as well as the leaves, have a conſiderably better 


taſte, have ſometimes been uſed as ſudorifics or diapho- 
Cold water poured 
on the leaves, extracts, in an hour or two, a light grate- 
ful bitterneſs ; by ſtanding long upon the plant, the li- 


quor becomes difagreeable: a ſtrong! decoction is very 


nauſeous and offenſive to the ſtomach. The extracts, 
obtained by inſpiſſating both the cold infuſion and de- 


coction, have the ſame differences as the liquors them- 


ſelves. Rectified ſpirit extracts, in a ſhort time, the 
light bitter part of this plant, but does not take up the 
nauſeous near ſo eaſily as water. On keeping the watery 
extracts for ſome months, a conſiderable quantity of ſa- 
line matter was formed on the ſurface, in ſmall cryſtals, ' 
reſembling in ſhape thoſe of nitre, in taſte bitteriſh, 


with an impreſlion of coolneſs. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


Some diſtil a water from it, which they uſe in cordial 
and ſudorific potions. 1 TT. 


* 


HISTLE, car line, carlina, in Botany, a genus of the /yn- 


gengſia polygamia æqualis claſs. Its characters are thele : 


| i | Ig it hath a compound flower, made up of many berma- 
ele date various kinds of liquors which quench thir/? - | 


phroditeflorets, which are fruitful; included in a common 
{ſwollen ſcaly empalement ; the florets are funnel-ſhaped, 
cut into five parts at the brim, and have each five ſhort 
hairy ſtamina; in the centre is ſituated a ſhort germen 
crowned with down, which becomes a ſingle taper ſeed, 
crowned with a branching plumoſe down. Miller enu- 
merates five, and Linnzus ſeven ſpecies. 5 
The root of the carlina acaulis of Linnæus, is fuppoſed to 
be diaphoretic, antihyſteric, and anthelmintic. It has 
been greatly eſteemed by ſome foreign phyſicians, in 
acute malignant as well as in chronical diſeaſes, and 
given in ſubſtance from a ſcruple to a dram, and in in- 
ſuſion from one to two drams and more. lt is rarely to 
be met with in our ſhops See CaRLINA radix. 
H1STLE, di/iaffy atraciylis, a genus of the polygamia ſyu- 
gengſia æqualis claſs, Its characters are theſe: it hath a 
radiated compound flower, compoſed of many herma- 
phrodite florets, which are included in a common ſcaly 
TE 10M empale- 


_ 
= 
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empalement having no ſpines; the hermaphrodite florets 


compoſe the rays or border, and are ſtretched out on one 


ſide like a tongue; thoſe which compoſe the diſc are 
funnel-ſhaped, and in them is a ſhort crowned germen, 
which becomes a turbinated compreſſed ſeed, crowned 
with a plame of down ſhut up in the empalement. Lan- 
neus enumerates three, and Miller four ſpecies. 

The roots of the atrafylis gummifera of Linnæus, or pine- 
thiflle, which is a native of Italy and the iſland of Candy, 
yield, if wounded when freſh, a viſcous milky juice, 


1 


which concretes into tenacious maſſes, at firſt whitith and 


reſembling wax, but when much handled growing black; 
ſuppoſed to be the ixion, and acanthina maſtiche of the an- 
cients. The juice is ſaid to have been formerly chewed 
for the ſame purpoſes as maſtich, and the root itſelf of 
the ſame virtue with that of the car/ine thiſtle. Lewis. 
THrisTLE, , a ſpecies of carduus or THISTLE. 
THisTLE, fuller's, dipfacus, in Botany. See TEASEL. 
THr1isTLE, gentle, a ſpecies of carduus. 
THISTLE, globe, echinops, in Botany, a genus of the /ynge- 
| fa polyzamia ſegregata claſs. Its characters are theſe : 
it has a permanent perianthium, oblong, angular, and 
imbricated ; the flower has one funnel ſhaped petal, in- 
cluded in an imbricated empalement, divided at the top 
into five parts; and has five ſhort hairy ſtamina term1- 


© nated by cylindrical ſummits z in the bottom of the tube 
is ſituated an oblong germen, which becomes an oval ob- 


long ſeed, narrowed at the baſe, but obtuſe and hairy at 
the top. There are four ſpecies. 5 

Tr1sTLE, golden, ſcolymus, in Botany, a genus of the /yn- 
genefia polhgamia æꝗquulis claſs. Its characters are theſe : it 


hath a flower compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, 


included in an oval imbricated empalement, with many 


looſe ſharp-pointed ſcales ; the florets are rongue-ſhaped, | 
of one petal, torn, and ſlightly indented in five parts; 


they have five ſhort hair-like ſtamina, terminated by tu- 


bulous ſummits z the germen is ſituated under the floret, 


ſupporting a ſender ſtyle longer than the (lamina, crown- 


ed with two reflexed ſtigmas; the germen afterward be- 


comes a ſingle feed, which is oblong and triangular, and 
ripens in the empalement, the feeds being ſeparated by 


plain, roundiſh, indented chaff. 1 here are two ſpecies, 


which grow in the ſoathern parts of Europe. 


 TauisTLE, hedze-hog, a ſpecies of catius, or melon- 


""FHISTLE. 5 


TRISTIE, ladies, or milk, a ſpecies of carduus. Sce 
” THISTLE. | Sarge Fo e 
TrnisTLE, melon, cactus, in Botany, a genus of the icſan- 
ſandria monogyma claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, tubulous, and 
cut into ſix parts; the flower is compoſed of fix petals, 

which reſt upon the embryo; and it has fix long flender | 
ſtamina, terminated by erect ſummits; the oval germen, 

which is ſituated below the petals, ſupports a cylindrical | 


ſtyle, and becomes a pyramidal fleſhy fruit with one cell, 
filled with ſmall angular ſeeds, ſurrounded with pulp.“ 


Miller enumerates ſix, and Linnzus twenty-four ſpecies. | 


The melon-thiſtles commonly grow upon the ſteep des 
of rocks in the warmeſt parts of America, where they 


have little or no earth to ſupport them; their roots ſhoot | 


down into the fiſſures to a conſiderable depth, ſo that it 


is troubleſome to get the plants up, eſpecially as it is ſo 


very dangerous to handle them on account of their | 


thorns. 42 | TNT 
The larger kinds of theſe plants are of a peculiar ftruc- 


ture; the fruit appears like a large fleſhy green melon, 
with deep ribs, ſet all over with ſtrong ſharp thorns ; | 
and when cut through the middle, their inſide is a ſoft 


pale green fleſhy ſubſtance, very full of moiſture ; they 


are frequently caten, and the taſte being an agreeable. 


X 2 a 


acid, renders them very grateful in a hot country. In 


times of drought the cattle are faid to repair to the bar- | 
ren rocks which are covered with theſe plants, and after | 
having cipped them up with their horns, ſo as to tear off 


the thorns and outſide ſkin, they greedily devour all the 


fleſhy pulp, which affords them both meat and drink.” 
All the plants of this fort require a very good ſtove to 


preſerve them through the winter in England; nor ſhould } 
they be expoſed to the open air in ſummer, If they are 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanner's bark in ſummer, it. 


will greatly forward their growth; but, in this caſe, 
there ſhould be ſcarce any water given to the plants. 
The beſt method to preſerve all the large kinds in win- 
ter, is to place the pots, either upon the top of the flues, 
or very near them, that they may have the warmeſt place 
of the ſtove, and never to water them; and when they 
are removed at the proper ſeaſon into a bed of tanners 
bark, they will grow and recover their verdure. The 
ſoil in which they are planted ſhould be of a ſandy na- 
ture, and if mixed with dry lime rubbiſh, it will be till 
better. Stones placed in the bottoms of the pots will 
{grve to drain off any moiſture. The great ſorts may be 


CHISTLE, ſow, fonchus, in Botany, a gen | 
ſia polygamia equalis claſs. The Vs rig of the 


THis TLE, dowwny ſow. 
PHisTL, Aar, in Botany. See CenTayry, 
TrisTLE, torch, in Botany, a ſpecies of cafus. See N, 


THISTLE, woolly, in Botany. See ONopokpunx. 
[THISTLE-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall fly produced from 


 Mussav and TrisTLE-galls. | | 
This a difficult operation, and many of the creatures pe- 
_ riſh in the attempt, but what much forwards the ſucecls 
of it, in many caſes is, that the ſtalk of the thijile often 


Tris TLE-galls, a name given by the more accurate au- 


theſe tubercles, which are ſuppoſed to reſemble thoſe of 
the hæmorrhoidal veins, in perſons ſubject to the piles. 


plant; but they are far otherwiſe. The whole hiſtoryot 


narrow cells; theſe have no communication with one a7 


the fibres of the plant, in order to get at! 


the middle; and at the edges ſurro 


its back-part edged with a yellow down 


is yet in the epg-ſtate, in the ſubſtance 0 


are expoſed to enemies. In thole it 15 


THI 


propagated by ſeeds; but as the plants w.. 
from Teeds in England, are foie" Year _ ate n 
conſiderable ſize, it is the beſt way to procure 100 it au 
3 the Weſt Indies. Miller. me plant 
or the ſpecies of cactus, referred by forms © 
the diſtin genus of cereics ſee Toncn-gghy to 


| ſyn ne. 
of which in 


cated and ay 
umerates nine 


that the receptacle is naked, the calyx imbri 
tricoſe, and the down hairy. Linnæus en 
ſpecies. 

'There are many of them weeds in Fn 
planted in gardens ; for if their ſeeds ar : 
to ſcatter, they will ſoon ſtock it with pace en 
Were mey 3 always be extirpate i, the fe 
urniſhed with a down, and thereby waft 

able diſtance, 2 Sets MY mn 
Sow-thi/tle, is alſo the name of a 
See id LETTUCE. 


pectes of prenantly, 


See ANDRYAL A, 


lon THISTLE and Torcn-thiflle. 


a fly-worm, hatching in the protuberances of the cardyn; 
hemorrhoidalis. In the protuberances of this Whit 
while they are cloſed in all parts, the worm of this fr 
from whole injuring it, at the time of depoſiting the hs 
from which it was hatched, the protuberances arofe Fo 
dergoes its laſt transformation. It here makes of iti den 
ſkin a ſhell, in fortn of an egg, Within which it puts i 
the nymph ſtate. When this nymph becomes a living 
fly, the leaſt part of its difficulty is the linding its way 
out of this ſhell; it has a ſtronger priſon than that, and 
beſore it can obtain its liberty, muſt force its way through 
the much more cloſely compacted fibres of the protube. 
rance of the vegetable. It has, however, no other means 
of doing this difficult work, but that of inflatins itz 
head, and throwing out the bladder or muzzle with 
which all theſe creatures are provided in this ſtate. Sce 


becomes naturally half rotten before the time of the fs 
egreſs. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 338. 


thors to the protuberances on the ſtalks of a ſpecies of 
thijile, called by authors, carduus hemorrhsidalis, from 


"Theſe have been ſuppoſed a natural production of the 


them is, that a certain ſpecies of fly, always depoſits is 
eggs on the ſtalks; and the young ones, when hatched, 
gnaw their way into the ſubſtance of the ſtalk, and we 
copious derivation of the juice, occaſioned by their fuck- 
ing, produces the tubercles which are found on it. See 
Tab. of Inſefts, No 28. DT 


Theſe tubercles are of a roundiſh or oblong figure, nd 
are of various ſizes, from that of a pea to the bignefs ol 
a nutmeg; they are much harder than the reſt of the 
ſtalk, per bing to a woody ſtructure; when cut 
open, they are found to contain each ſeveral oblong end 


other, and are each' inhabited by a ſmall white worm, 


which has two hooks at the head; with theſe it brea's 
ts julces. 


When it has arrived at the time of its change ite te 
nymph-ſtate, it ceaſes to eat, and drawing up us of 
much ſhorter than uſual, its ſkin hardens, and forms? 
ſhell, under which it changes into a very beautiful 77 
winged fly; the wings are whitiſh and tranſparent 
unded with black - 
the form of a chain of figures like the 5 
body and breaſt of this fly ate of a beautiful oy N.. 
ſome ſlight variations of yellow, with which the 100! 


| ite, all 
| kh ; the head is white, 
are ſtreaked ; the anterior part 0 ; the anteri' 


. | [ 
are reddiſh, and the legs are partly black, ard partly o 


a fine clear brown. of theſe galls 
| N rms 1 
In obſerving the changes of the wo ough them in 


res ˖ thr 
there are often obſerved ſome which 15 Gnally product 


the progeny, 


to prey upon the defenceleſs inhabitants. namsof ob 
vl 


There are many ſpecies of galls, the in 18 mmon b 7 


T HN 


; habitant and the devourer in the ſame cell; 
er i 


he prop ſeeding on the juices of the plant, the other on 
the one 


been aug the proper inhabitants, and being 


alone in their cells. Reaumur, Hiſt, Inf. 


4 221. | ” g * 111 
the, or of St. Andrew, is a military 
_ inſtituted, as ſome ſay, by Hungus, 


- that a croſs of St. Andrew (the patron of 
appearing to him at the time of the en- 

he bleſſed the happy augury, took rhe figure 
to his ſtandard in honour of his protector, and 
an order of knights whoſe collar is of gold in- 
h thi/{/e-flowers and ſprigs of rue. 

hangs a medal, on which is the image of 

h his croſs on his breaſt, with this motto, 
Nemo me impune laceſſet, No body /hal! provoke me un 
miſbed. 5 | 4 of. 3 Aare 

” ve a different account of its origin, and a 
wh Er inſtituted after the concluſion of a peace be- 
Scotland. 


inſtituted by Achaius I. king of Scotland, in 
E an alliance made with Charlemagne 
05 MY cor his device the thiſtle, with the words Nemo me 
Tar laſt; which, in effect, is that of the order. 
't 


dock St. Andrew for its protector. 


on line, who is the chief, or ſovereign. Their ordinary 2 
0 lte is a green ribband, to which hangs a the of gold, 

bi in which is the aforeſaid motto. 1 | 1 1 

n gls LE, our Lady of the, was alſo a military order, inſti- 


tuted in 1370, by Louis II. duke of Bourbon. Ir con- 
fed of twenty-(ix knights, whereof that prince and his 
ſocceſſors were the chiefs. Their badge was a ſky- blue 


£ 


capitals, 


HISTLE-take, a cuſtom in the hundred of Halton, in| 
15 the county of Cheſter, whereby, if in driving beaſts over 
» the common, the driver permits them to. graze, or take 


bat a 2hiſtle, he ſhall pay a halfpenny a bealt to the lord 
of the fee. ERR. . 


bye" At Fikxerton, in Nottinghamſhire, by ancient cuſtom, 
155 if a native, or cottager, killed a ſwine above a year old,, 
e of be paid the lord one penny, which was alſo called 2%%%ile- 
les. l . 

"the HLASIAS, a term uſed by the ancients to expreſs an 
ane eunuch made by a compreſſion or contuſion of the tei- 


ticles, not by the cutting them out. 


LASIS, a word uſed by the ancients to.expreſs either 


dlunt inſtrument, which contuſed the parts. 


| acontuſion either with without a wound; ſometimes ap- 
pied particularly to a receſs of the cranium inward 


vithout a fracture, an accident principally affecting chil- 
dren, | Hr ue Iu | + 


F the 5 | 3 55 

11 IHLASꝰEOS ſemen, in the Materia Medica, the name of 
Find aſeed produced by the common tylaſpi arvenſe filiquis 

5 1 1 *a G : . * * - 

e u- «13, or common treacle-muſtard. It is an ingredient in | 


leveral of our ſhop compoſitions, and is eſteemed atte- 


rears nuating, deterſive, and aperient, and is ſaid to promote 
ies nine and the menſes. and to expel the after-birtn. 
- HLASPI | 
0 the | ee, „ in Botany. See DREACLE- 
boy "ogg , ö 8 5 7. ET 
rms 4 Abo, in Botany. See Buckler-MUSTARD. 
to- in Antiquity, a kind of eunuchs. See THLA“ 
nt in Tara CASTRATION, 655 „„ 
ck in M7, is uſed, by anatomiſts, for the com- 
the mp of any veſſel, or aperture, whereby its cavity is 
| ed, | 8 * 


\ETOPSYCHITES, compoſed of dynlog, mortal, and 


, and * ſoul; à ſect, in the ancient church, who believed 
ene | "1 oul of man perfectly like that of brutes; and taught 
tly ol an died with the body. See 8 u. | 
uf meet with no account of theſe heretics any-where 
galls bo. q + Damaſcenus Hate. go. unleſs they be the ſame 
om in a Euſebius ſpeaks of, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. ix. c. 38. 
uce 4 4 3 that, in Origen's time, there were heretics 
ny 0 te body bg: taught, that the ſoul of man died with 
U 


of ut that it ſhould riſe again with it at the end 
be world. He adds, that Origen refuted them in a 


numero ; 5 ; 
| tors %y council, and reclaimed them from their et- 
t Auguſti 


-hich lerelicg ne and Iſidore call them the Arabian 
' | | * . 272. | | ' 

ind thal, in = | AE 
g 0 i Tine Nor * uſes the word Thenopſychites inſtead 


his is not the caſe bere, theſe worms im- 


of rhe Picts, after a victory obtained | 


en Charles VII. of France, and the then king of | 


The abbot Juſtiniani goes up higher, and will have it to| 


Sd He adds, that king James IV. renewed the order, and | 


The order only conſiſts of twelve knights, beſides the | 


cirdle; and, on ſolemm occaGons, a mantle of the ſame | 
colour, with a gold collar, interwoven with flower-de- | 
lets; among which was the word eſperance, hope, in 


acontuſion without a wound, or a wound made by ſome | 


LASMA, a word ſometimes uſed like th/afes, to expreſs | 


THOCOS, Swroe, in Antiquity, the ſame with THA&4s; 
THOKES, in our Old Writers, fiſh with broken bellies, 
forbid by ſtatute to be mixed or packed with tale-fijhe 
22 Ed IV. cap 2. 
THOLES, in Sca Language, denote ſmall pins driven per- 
pen*icularly into the upper edge of a boat. In rowing, the 
oar paſſes between the two tholes, in the ſpace called the 
RO W-. Sometimes there is only one pin to each oar, 
as in the boats navigated on the Mediterranean ſea: in 
that caſe the oar is hung upon the pin by means of a 
ſtrop. | | 
THOMAANS, Thomrans, Thors, of Chriſtians 
of St. Thomas, a people of the Eaſt Indies, in Cochin, 
and upon the coaſt of Malabar and Coromandel, who, 
according to tradition, received the Goſpel from the 
apoſtle St. Thomas. See CHRISTIANS of St, Thomas. 
| It appears by the teſtimony of Coſmas, who writ about 
A. D. 547, and whoſe work is tranflated by F. Mont- 
faucon, that Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in Tndia in' the 
ſixth century. We allo find in the ſubſcriptions of the 
council of Nice, that of a prelate, who calls himſelf. 
biſhop of Perſia, Moreover, an ancient author, cited 
by Suidas, ſays, that the inhabitants of interior India, (a 


Iberians and Armenians, were baptized under the reign 
of Conſtantine. _ : 5 
The princes of the country, and particularly Serant Pe- 

roumal, emperor of Malabar, the founder of the city of 


to thefe Chriſtians. _ Dey 

When Vaſco de Gama, the Portuguſe admiral, arrived 
at Cochin with a flecr, in the year 1502, theſe Chriſtians 
ſent deputies to him, implorivg his protection, and that 
of the kiny his maſter. The admiral treated them kindly, 
but was in no condition to afford tizem any effectual al- 
ſiſtance, in relieving them from the yoke of the Pagan 


Chaldee; but their ordinary language is the ſame with 


tempted to proſelyte them to the church of Rome, were 
Cordeliers, but their endeavours proved ineffetual. The 


ſtians are as follow. | 5 
They are charged with an invincible attachment to the 
doctrine of Neſtorius, and with an obſtinate refuſal to 
acknowledge, that the Virgin is the mother of God. They 
have no images in their churches; they believe that the 


God till aſter the day of univerſal judgment. They al- 
low only of three ſacraments, viz. baptiſm, orders, and 
the euchariſt : they defer the baptiſm of infants for ſome 
time, as for a month, or even for ſeven, eight, or ten 
years, after they are born: they make no uſe of holy 
oil, neither in baptiſm, nor in the adminiſtration of the 
- other ſacraments ; but after baptizing their infants, they 
ſprinkle the oil of a ſpecies of Indian ſaffron all over their 
bodies: they allow of no auricular confeſſion, treat pur- 


ry. They entertain an extraordinary affection for the 
mention of the pope; or of the Romiſh churches in their 
aſſemblies. Their days of abſtinence are Wedneſday and 
faſt in the ſame manner during the time of Advent. 


pain of excommunication, they have ſeveral others of a 


religious nature. Their women do not enter a church 


for forty days. after their delivery of a male child, nor for 

eighty days after the birth of a daughter. 1 5 
Theſe Chriſtians are in general poorly inſtructed, know- 
| ing only the Lord's prayer and the angelical ſalutation. 


conſtructed after the manner of the pagodas. They ap- 


practices received among Proteſtants, and reject either 


tranſubſtantiation, and exclude from the number of ſa- 


in order to unite the Thomeans to the Romiſh church. 
However, notwithſtanding the temporary ſucceſs that at= 
tended the vigorous exertions of the archbiſhop, for 
which he was recompenſed, after his return to Europe, 
with the archbiſhoprick of Braga, the viceroyſhip of Por- 
tugal, and the preſidency of the council of ſtate at Ma- 
drid, theſe Chriſtians, opprefled and abuſed by the Je- 
ſuits, relapſed from the church of Rome ſoon after the 


death of the archbiſhop ; and notwithſtanding the en- 
8 | | | deavours 


name which Coſmas gives to the coaſt of Malabar) the 


Calecut, A. D. 825, granted extraordinary privileges : 


kings to which they were then ſubject. The language 
they uſe in ſacris, is the Syriac, or as ſome ſay, the 


that of their neighbours. The firſt miſſionaries, who at- 


diſtinguiſhing opinions and religious rites of theſe Chri- 


ſouls of the bleſſed are not admitted into the preſence of 


gatory as a fable, and their prieſts are permitted to mar- 

| Neſtorian patriarch of Babylon, but will not ſuffer any 
Friday, and their faſt is very ſevere in Lent, during which 

time they go to church three times a day. They alfo 


Beſides theſe two greater ſaſts, which are enjoined on 


Their churches are mean and unadorned buildings, and 
88, 
pear to maintain many of the religious opinions and 


| wholly, or in a very great meaſure, thoſe of the church 
of Rome. They deny the ſupremacy of the pope, and 


craments, confirmation, extreme unction, and marriage. 
Such are the errors proſeribed by the ſynod of Diamper, 
held in 1599 by Alcixo de Meneſes, archbiſhop of Goa, 
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deavours of Alexander VII. to conciliate them by the 
miſſion of four bare-focted Carmelites, they could no 
more be reduced to ſuBmiſhon. At length when the 
Dutch took Cochin in 1663, the Chriſtians of St. Thomas 


_ recovered the liberty. which they had formerly enjoyed; 


but they derived little advantage beſides from their new | 
maſters. Encyclopedie, and Geddes's Hiſtory of the | 


Church of Malabar and Synod of Diamper, in his Tracts, 
vol. v. b / 


THOMAS. Chriftians of St. Thomas. See Tho- 
”"WMHANS 8 ; 

Tuo uas's Hoſpital. See HosprTaAL. 2 
THOMISM, or TO MAIS M, the doctrine of St. Thomas 


Aquinas, and his followers the Thomi/ts; chiefly with 


regard to predeſtination and grace. 
There is ſome doubt what the true, genuine Thomiſm is: 


the Dominicans pretend to hold pure Zhomiſm ; but there 


are other authors who diftinguiſh the Thomi/m of St. 
Thomas from that of the Dominicans. 


Others, again, make Thomiſm no other than a kind of 
Janſeniſm diſguiſed : but Janſeniſm, we know, has been 
condemned by the popes, which pure Thomiſm never 
Was. f 


In effect, the writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who were 


appointed, by their order, to lay down and defend before 


the holy ſee, the dogmata of their ſchool, have ſince 
been reputed the rule of pure Thomi/m. | 
Thoſe two authors diſtinguiſh four claſſes of Thomi/ts : 


the firſt, which they reject, deſtroys or takes away li- 


| berty ; the ſecond and third do not differ from Molina. 


The laſt, which Alvarez embraces, admits a phyſical | 
premotion, or predetermination, which is a complement | 
ol the active power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act 
to the ſecond; that 1s, from complete and next power, 


to action. | 


This premotion, they hold, is offered in ſufficient grace : | 


ſulficient grace is given to all men; and that they have a 


to reject the moſt efficacious grace. - 


complete, independent, next power not to act, and even 


THOMISTS, a fect of ſchool-divines, who maintain The- 


THOMITES. See Thom =AaNs. 1 
FHOPH. See MacnuL and SISTRUMe. | 3 
THOR, in hology, a deity worſhipped by the ancient | 


inhabitants of the northern nations; particularly by the 
ancient Scandinavians and Celts. Julius Cæſar (Com. lib. 


vi. c. 17.) ſpeaks of a god of the Gauls, who was charged 


with the conduct of the atmoſphere, and preſided over 
the winds and tempeſts, under the name of Jupiter: but 


_ Lucan gives him a name, which bears a greater reſem- 


blance to that of Thor, viz. Taranis, a word which to this 


day, in the Welſh language ſigniſies thunder. The au- 
thority of this deity extended over the winds and ſeaſons, | 


and particularly over thunder and lightning. In the ſyſ- 
tem of the primitive religion, the god Thor was probably 
one of thoſe genit, or ſubaltern deities, ſprung from the 


union of Op iN, or the Supreme Being, and the Earth. 
The Epp calls him the molt valiant oF tl 


ie ſons of Odin; 


and in the Icelandic. mythology, he is conſidered as the 
defender and avenger of the gods. He always carried a 
mace, or club, which as often as he diſcharged it return- 


cd to his hand of itſelf ; he graſped it with gauntlets of | 


iron, and was poſſeſied of a girdle which had the virtue 


to renew his ſtrength as often as was needful. With 


' theſe formidable arms he overthrew the monſters and 


" gant, when the gods ſent him to oppoſe their enemies. | 


hor, Friga or Freya, and Odin, compoſed the court 


or ſupreme council of the gods, and were the principal 


objects of the worſhip and veneration of all the Scandi- | 


navians. The Danes ſeem to have paid the higheſt ho- 
nour to Odin. The inhabitants of Norway and Iceland 


peace, fertility, and riches. 


appear to have been under the immediate protection of 
Thor - and the Swedes choſe for their tutelar deity Freya, 
or Frey, an inferior divinity, who, according to the Ed- | 
da, preſided over the ſeaſons of the year, and beſtowed | 


Ihere was a day conſecrated to Thor, which till retains 


his name in the Daniſh, Swediſh, Engliſh, and Low | 


Dutch languages, viz. Thurſday. This word has been 


rendered into Latin by dies Jovis, or Jupiter's day; for 


this deity, according to the ideas of the Romans, was 


the god of thunder. Mallet's North. Ant. vol. i. p. 95. 


ORa, in Botany. See WOLF's-bane and Ax T Honk. 


THORACIC, 'Tyok Acicus, in Anatomy, an epithet given 
to two branches of the axillary artery, on account of their 
conveying the blood into fome parts of the thorax. 


Ihe thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed into upper and 

' lower. „ | | | 
The upper, or external mammary artery, runs down in | 
2 winding courſe on the lateral parts of the thorax, and | 


- 
4 
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_ * * 


| 


The avowed antagoniſts of the Thomifts are the 880. 


4 


croſſes the ribs; piving bran ad 4 
muſcles, to the 7 mae th two peg 
. . wh * ube . 5 
major, latiſſimus dorſi, and to the u Mas feng 
coraco- brachialis and biceps. The ier Nttons of 
runs along the inferior coſta of the ſe, wy thoracic . 
lus ſubſcapularis, teres major and min the mug 
latiſſimus dorſi, ſetratus major, and th inftr him 
intercoſtal muſcles, communicatin with "toy 
arteries. | 8 8 the ley 
There are likewiſe thoracic veins, an 
deſtined for the reconveyance of the wh and n 
* rax to the axillary vein. irom the fh 
HORACIC dudl, ductus THORACI ; 
thin tranſparent canal ariſing from, er fe, F 
tinuation of, the exit or mouth of the rer it 182 q 
chyli, and running along the ſpina dorg rok, 
vena azygos and 'aorta, as high as the ke 
the back, or higher. From thence it pag wy t 
aorta toward the left hand, and Weak 5 wh ld 
ſubclavian vein, where it terminates, in 105 1 te 
by a kind of veſicula; in others by ſeveral erke © 
together, and opens into the poſterior ſide NY 
clavian vein, near the outſide of the W i 
It is ſometimes called Pecquer's du#, or FW 
tianus, from M, Pecquet, ſuppoſed to be « Ty 
coverer thereof, | 
Indeed the thoracic duct, Dr. Whar 
obſerved by Barthol. Euſtachio 705 _ 1 
communication with the receptaculu W 
e e ” eee m chyli, were th 
unknown. And henee it is that Pecquet, a phyi 
Dieppe, is commonly held to have ſirſt 48988 1. 
1651, whence its denomination, du#us Pecqnning 
though the deſcription he gives of its inſertion bd 
Van Horne confounds it with the receptaculum, gr 
he calls it, ci/terna chyli. Rel ER 
In its progreſs through the thorax, it is furniſhed vis 
proper integument from the pleura, beſides the me 
brane it has in common with the receptaculum. 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that it has valves in different par 
of its tract; Euſtachio ſays glands, The valves, y 
which it is plentifully furniſhed, are ſemilunat tum 
_ upward. Its opening into the ſubclavian vein is, ind 
place of valves, covered by ſeveral pellicule ſo diſpok 
as to permit the entrance of the chyle into the ni 
and hinder the blood from running inio the duct. | 
ſometimes double, one lying on each fide, and it 
ſometimes accompanied by appendices, called panpi 
| formes. Its uſe is, to carry the chyle and lympha in 
the receptaculum into the ſubclavian, by which it is f 
warded to the cava, and thence to the heart. 
THOR ACICI, in the Linnæan ſiſlem of Icbttholig fi 
name of the third order of bony fiſhes, reſpiriny | 
means of pills only: the character of which is, thatd 
ventral fins are placed underneath the pectoral fins. It 
order includes ſeventeen genera, and two hundred 
eighteen ſpecies. The genera are, the cepola, cle 
coryphæna, gobius, coitus, ſcorpæna, zeus, pleuronecies, cu 
 todon, ſparus, labrus, ſciæna, perca, gaſteraſteus, fn 
mullus, and trigla. | : 
THOR ACIS primus, in Anatomy, a name given by ma 
of the anatomical writers to the muſcle called by 
French the ſouclavier. See SUBCLAVIUS. 
TroRacis quarts, in Anatomy, a name given by many 
the earlier writers to a muſcle called by the modem U 
ters ſerratus poſticus inferior. The ſame avthors gl 
the name of tertius thoracis to the /erratus Piftieus ſuper 
THOR A radix, in the Materia Medica, the name d 
root which keeps its place in the catalogues of oli 
ſimples, but is feldom uſed. Sec Wol x n anda 
THORA. i 
The plant which produces it is the hora valdenſs of 9 
rard. It is kept in the gardens of the curious, el 
wild in the mountainous parts of Germany. 1 4 
is compoſed of a number of granules or {mall lumps 
that of the common ranunculus ; the leaves arc . | 
and ſtand on ſmall pedicles, and the flalks are m | 
inches high, and the flowers yellow, and like 
out common wild ranunculuſes. 
The root is acrid and corroſive, 
leaves is faid to poiſon animals, 
by the ancients for that purpole. _ 7 the hum 
THORAX, Seat, in Anatomy, that part o. 
body which forms the capacity of the b 82 78.4 
in are included the 5 and wp | 
O/teol. fig. 3. u. 13. 13. g. 7. 1. 15. 5, 
2 has 2 * from 74 Greek vopeu, foi Gs 
reaſon of the continual throbbing matte ©, | 
whith is contained eee e 
fays, it contains the parts that excite td % 1 1 
e thorax-is alſo ted the ſecond or midule 11 
roperly the che/t. 
t is bounded at top by the clay 


and the juice of 
and to have been die 


jeles, and at bout 


. 


T H 
41.00 xiphoides, and the diaphragm. Its fpre- | 
the cer y fer num, or breaſt-bone ; its ſide- parts 
2 or ribs; its hind-parts are, 
uo bra, with the omoplate. 3 BY 
nec the heart and lungs, the thorax likewiſe contains | 
1 cava, the aorta, the pulmonary vein and 
wp the trachea, ceſophagus, &c. 4 | 
art ned withinſide with a membrane called the pleura, | 
” Jrided in the middle by another called the mediaſti- 
, | 05 


num. 
Dr. Hoadly 
ments, in h 
there is alr in 
and the pleura» 
T1ON. ; 20 
tf theſe in the, or breaſt. One of the moſt re- 
markable accounts we have ever had of the effects of an 
-bſceſs in the breaſt, is from Mr. Chicoyneau, of the 
2 of Montpelier, given in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1731. 
Mr. le Bran remarks, that whenever any conſiderable 
quantity of pus is con 
1 we ag will appear larger than the other. 
Tnox Ax, wounds of the. The wounds of the thorax, or 
breaft, are of three kinds; either the wound is inflicted | 
on the external parts only, or 1t penetrates into the ca- 
vity of the breaſt ; or thirdly, the contents of the thorax 
artake alſo of the wound. | 
It may be diſcovered whether wounds do or do not pene- 
trate into the cavity of the chorax, either by the fight or 
bythe hearing; obſerving whether any ſound proceeds 


the ſpina dorſi, and | 


— 


thinks it proved from Dr. Hales's experi- | 
18 Vegerable Statics and Hæmaſtatics, that 
the cavity of the thorax, between the lungs |] 
See his Lectures on Reſpiration, and 


124 
l 
el 
4 
mite 
e (ul 
ul 
cif 


lt d 


e; n 
re the 
can! 
di 
lla 
1 

or | - 
5 with a probe or a finger, and obſerving whether they 
l with 


e met jecting warm water, which if the wound does not pene- 


trate, will return ſtrongly upon you; and laſtly, you will 
nt pat be convinced that it does not, by the abſence of bad ſymp- 
es, wi 
r turnt 


s, in 

ll zs to be treated as a common flight wound. But ſome- 
the ne times an external wound of this kind runs very deep, 
& l and obliquely, between the muſcles and the ribs, and 

and it is thereby rendered very difficult to be cleanſed from 


pamput 
pha ſr a 
it il ulcers, and very dangerous or incurable fiſtulæ; nay, 


ology, dl 
piring | 
„ that h 
fins. I. 
ndred a 
, echent 
edtes, cod 


b ſeamis 


- cavity of the thorax, and forms an empyema, or brings 

on a phthiſis, and death itſelf. e ee e ee 
The great buſineſs in this caſe is to clear the finuſes from 
the blood and matter confined in them; and this is 


| tobe ſucked by a healthy perſon, or by drawing it out 
with a ſyphon, or makifff farther openings with a knife. 
A proper ſyringe with its mouth applied to the wound, 


1 by ma Confined blood and matter, and, by repeating the opera- 
led by tl don, prove of very ſignal ſervice.  - e 

In wounds that penetrate into the cavity, when a large | 
y many _ Quantity of blood is ſpilt into the cavity of the thorax, | 
xderu v the expanſion of the hangs, the office of reſpiration, and |. . 
thors gl the courſe of the blood through the lungs are impeded, 
' ſuper md the blood in the lungs being inſpiſfated by frequently 
Loben mg retarded there, life cannot be ſupported; but 
o 


| "Where the quantity of extravaſated blood is not ſo large 


and 31 3 t0 occaſion theſe accidents; there {till is danger that 


nſis of 6 ' Waphragm, pleura, or lungs,” which muſt: occaſion very |- 
but pro | [ymptoms, and finally, in a ſhort time, death irſelt. | 
The 1 ns blood is extravaſated in the thorax, we mult there- | 
lumps, ; ore uſe all diligence to get it away. If the wound is in- |. 
e round ded on che middle or lower part of the rborar, and. 
a r | is not a very narrow opening, it will be convenient to- 
oh to Ao Patent upon the wounded ſide; and adviſe him 
4 vs — breath deep, or cough; and if the 1 7 
my 1 | — by lumps of grumous blood ſtopping up the | 


ers, or drawn out 


with a 
dome too CE 


hum Lo. ; F ' &> - 
he thick to flow out ok the wound, an injection 


ind wherd 


Tab. Aus 


1 lap; Þ 
the heart 
;thardy al 


; vio Medela of foap, muſt be uſed; this 
on the wounded ide, 

ok be repeated, till 
is waſhed away: 


and oblique 
Oblique that this method cannot be uſed, it muſt be 


enlarge with why | 
| boy — incifion-knife.  Great-caution is to be 
* atigue the pati 
w ſcheme e, de Patient 
lt will 


to let it run out again; and this 


, a 


boom | 


. more ſaſe 5 0 
He to t by | | 
Lilies, eſpecially do it by-intervals, at different 
0 


ol. W. No 


tained in either cavity of the 0 


paſs into the cavity, or meet with any reſiſtance; by in- 


toms, ſuch as difficulty of breathing, fainting, and fick| 
fits, which always attend a wound that penetrates into 
thus cavity, If the wound is found not to penetrate, it 


grumous blood and matter; and the matter in this caſe | 
_ frequently deſtroys the neighbouring parts, and produces 


ſometimes it makes its way through the pleura, into the | 


„and the patient made afterwards to lie | 
it appears that all the grumous | 

But if the wound is ſo narrow 
too much, by attempt- 


all the extravaſated blood at one time. 


he be ſubject to ſwoonings; but the |, 


from the wound at the time of infpiration; by ſeelingg 


| to be done either by preſſure, or by ordering the wound | | 


and a ſtrong ſuction made, often will fill itſelf with the | 


* Are putrefy by degrees, and corrupt either the 


they muſt be removed with a probe, or with the 
> hore If the blood is be- 


ve bY 
4&4 # * 


key-water, with the addition of a little honey off 


365. 


pt 3. 


0-34 * „ ** 
I - 
od * 


wound muſt be kept open in the mean time, by intrö- 


ducing a ſilver or leaden pipe into it, or at leaft a large 
tent with e 


faſtened to it. This method of cleanſ- 
wg the cavity of the thorax is to be repeated, till the 
diſcharge ſhall entirely ceaſe, and the external wound 
can be conveniently healed. | 


When a wound is made in the upper part öf the breatt; 


the patient lying on the wounded fide cannot at all ler 


out the matter in the cavity; but an opening mult be 
made in the lower part of the thorax, between the ſecond 


and third rib, counting upwards, if it is on the left ſide ; 


but if it is on the right fide, then between the third and 
fourth rib, about a hand's-breadth from the ſpire, The 
place where the opening is to be made ſhould be firſt 


marked with ink, and the inſtrument generally uſed to 


make it is the zrorar, which muſt be driven above the 


rib into the thorax with great caution and gentleneſs z 


after it has penetrated, the fleel-inſtrument' is to be 


drawn out, and the pipe left in as a paſſage for the ex- 
travaſated blood to be let out by; and if it does not 


readily make its way out by this, its evacuation may be 
forwarded by the ſuction of a ſytinge. The trocar is 
in common uſe on this occaſion ; but as the Jungs are 
very liable to be wounded by the paſſing of this inſtyu- 


ment forcibly into the cavity of the thorax, it is better to 
divide the common integuments with an inciſion-knife, 


as alſo the. muſcles and pleura, carefully avoiding the 


. & * ” 


mours are drawn off and ai as long as the pa- 


A ſuflicient rief 


may be 
applied 
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Ipplied once or twice a 4 
and waſhed out, by injecting ſome deterging liquor at 
each dreſſing. A decoction for this purpoſe may be made 
of vulnerary herbs, as veronica, ſcabivſa, folidago ſara- 
denica, with honey of roſes and oil of myrrh. Garengeot 
recommends a decoction ex petſicaris and althæa, when 
the diſorder ariſes from a pleuriſy or F a 
tincture of ſulphur of antimony, made with ſpirit of 
wine, is alſo very efficacious in deterging and healin 
theſe parts. Others extol a mixture of lime-water wit 


honey of roſes. ' Theſe injetions ſhould be continued | 


till they return clean and unmixed with bloody or puru- 
lent matter.z whereupon the tube or lint may be with- 
drawn from the perforation of the thorax, and the cure 
completed as in wounds of the thorax. Heiſter's Surg. 
vol. li. p. 65, &c. 15 8 85 
THORN, a name characterizing ſeveral genera of prickly 
plants. Thus, 
THoRN-apple, datura, 
monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a long cylindrical tube, 
which is pentangular, each angle being pointed; the 
empalement of the flower is five-cornered and tubulous; 
it has five ſtamina and an oval germen, which becomes 
un oval capſule with four cells, filled with kidney-ſhaped 


Yeeds adhering to the partition. Linnæus enumerates fix | 


and Miller ſeven ſpecies. 5 
The leaves are accounted cooling, and good for burns, 
ſcalds, and inflammations in any part. The ſecd of the 
aatura ſtramonium is narcotic and ſoporiferous, but is 
rarely uſed. | 5 
Several inſtances are recorded of the bad effects of inad- 
vertently eating it. Emetics and purgatives give the 
ſpeedieſt relief in caſes of this kind. The plant, which 
has been long known as a narcotic poiſon, has been in- 
troduced into the catalogue ef medicines by Dr. Stoerck. 
An extract made from the expreſſed juice of the leaves is 
acrid and ſaline to the taſte, and yields cryſtals of nitre 
on ſtanding. This preparation given in doſes from one 
to five grains twice or thrice a day, is ſaid to be a pow- 
erful remedy in various convulſive and ſpaſmodic diſor- 
ders, epilepſy, and mania. An ointment prepared from 
the leaves has been found to give eaſe in external in 
mations and hxmorrhoids. Lewis. 


the matter being diſcharged | 


in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 


flam- | 


T2 q 
MA 


THO 


roundiſh triſid germen, ſupporting thres a. 
crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas; / e . wing 
ler- ſhaped nut, divided into three cells, e 
_ ſeed. We know but one ſpecies, 
is plant grows naturally in the hed | 
and is fappoſed to be the N from which ü. ele 
thorns was compoſed, which was put on the Sil ji 
Saviour; Which its being one of the moſt four 
ſhrubs of the country renders probable, It 1 benen 
gardens as a curioſity, but has little beauty in zept in 
its ſeed does not ripen in England. Mille. en 
Linnzus makes this a ſpecies of the rhamny.. 
THORN: | 4 : r 
Trorn; tockſpur, in Botany. See SERvicetgw, 
Trorn, Egyptian, a ſpecies of the Mtyog,, FA 
Drnokn; evergreen, a ſpecies of meſpilns, See Mey pon 
'THoRN, Glaflenbury, a variety of the hawthorn, See "a 
LAR. 35 | TI > bong 1 
Thornz yoat?'s, a ſpecies bf 48 TRAGAL üs. 
GoaT's-thorn,, ©, 
THhokN, no See MEDL an. 
TroRN, ile, cateſbæa, in Botany, a genus of 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are the 
ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, wi 
indentures ; the flower is of one petal, fu 
having a very long tube, which gradually 
top, where it is four-cornered and ſpreads open; it hah 
four ſtamina riſing in the neck of the tube; the roungi 
2 is ſituated under the flower, which afterwant 
comes an oval berry with one cell, filled with anguzr 
ſeeds. We know but one ſpecies of this ſhrub, which 
was diſcovered by Mr. Cateſby near Naſſau-Town in the 
iſland of Providence; where he ſaw two of them grow- 
ing, which were all he ever ſaw ; from theſe he gather 
ed the ſeeds, and brought them to England, Miller, 
THORN, purging, a ſpecies of rhamnus See Bur 
THORN, | | | een 
| THORN, ſcorpion's, a ſpecies of ul xx, . 
THoRN, Spani/h hedge-hog, a ſpecies of aNTHyYLL 1s. 
THORN, wwh:te, a ſpecies of crategus. See SERvict-irr, 
THORNBACK, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of ra id, 
the RA1A clavata of Linnzus, prickly on the back, and 
with tuberculoſe teeth, and a tranſverſe cartilage in the 
belly; the young fiſh have very few ſpines on them, and 
their backs are often ſpotted with white, and each ſpat 


Mes 3 buck | 


Contain 


of 


or gvex. 


dee all 


the tray. 
ſe; it has 2 
th five ha 

nne]-ſhaped, 
widens to the 


THoRN, black, or SLOE tree, a ſpecies of the prunus, called | 
perunus ſylveſiris. See PLUM-tree and 8L E. | 
IRORN, box, lycium, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 


incircled with black. This ſpecies frequents our ſandy 
ſhores, is very voracious, and feeds on all forts of fat 


jpecies. See Lycivm, under which article occurs an 


© gathered 


monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower, 
which hath a ſmall obtuſe empalement, erect, and divid- 
ed into three parts at top, is funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, 
with an incurved tube, whoſe brim is cut into five obtuſe 
ſegments ;z and it has five awl- ſhaped ſtamina, terminat- 
ed by erect ſummits z in the centre is ſituated a roundiſh 
| germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by a thick 
bifid ſtigma, and the germen becomes a roundiſh berry, 
With two cells, encloſing kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, adhering 
to the partition. Linnæus reckons four, and Miller ten 


account of the Avi NON berry, which Du Hamel ſays, 
is the fruit of a ſpecies of rhamnus, or BUCKTHORN, | 


genus of rhamnus. „„ 
Ton, buck, in Botany; See Buck THoRn, 
The Av16Non berry is the fruit of a ſpecies of buck- 
' thorn. See LyYcium. OUT of 


tharticus of Linnæus, operate briſkly by ſtool, and occa- 


8 ſion, at the ſame time, a thirſt and dryneſs of the mouth 


» 


ally if st hy or other ſoft diluents, are not freely 
dirank ſoon after taking them. The doſe is ſaid to be 


about twenty of the freſh berries in ſubſtance; twice or | 


thrice that number in decoction; a dram, or a dram and 

a half of the dried berries; an ounce of the expreſſed 

by inſpiſſating the juice. They have been employed 
with 15 only n the — of a eg in which they n 

to operate more kindly, and whi 

doſes of three or four ſpoonfuls, or mixed in ſmaller 

quantities with other cathartics. The college of Edin- 


bo 


burgh directs the ſyrup to be prepared by boiling the |- 


depurated yours with ſugar to a due conſiſtenee: that of 
London adds a little cinnamon, ginger, and nutmegs, 


to cover the ill flavour of the buckthorn ; but notwith- | 


ſtanding this improvement, it is ſtill ſo unpleaſant, that 
it has now almoſt fallen into diſuſe. Lewis, 
Tnoax, Chriſt, paliurus, in Botany. Its characters are 
theſe: the flower has no empalement, but has five pe- 
tals, which are ranged circularly, and end in acute points; 


it has five ſtamina, which are inſerted in the ſcales un- | 


green: but Mr. Miller ſays, it is the fruit of | 
the narrow-leaved alaternus, referred by Linnzus to the 


and throat, and not unfrequently ſevere gripes, eſpeci- | 


uice; or half an ounce of the rob or extract obtained | 


is given by itſelf in | 


fiſh, and is particularly fond of herrings and {and-cels 
and ſometimes eats cruſtaceous animals, ſuch as crabs. 
The thornbacks begin to generate in June, and bring forth 
their young in July and Auguſt, which (as well as thoſe 
of the ſkate) before they are old enough to breed ar 
called maids. They begin to be in ſealon in November, 
and continue ſo later than ſkate ; but the young of both 
are good at all times of the ar. Pennant, 
THOROUGH-baſs, in Mufic, is that baſs which conti 
nues quite through the compoſition. See Bass. 
TrorouGH-wax, in Botany. See Hank's Far. 
THOS, Tuous, Oos, in Zoology, a name given to an 
mal of the wolf-kind, but larger than the common wol, 
common in Surinam. It is a ſpecies of tlie cAxIs, Will 
a light bent tail and white belly. It never touches . 
or cattle, and rather provides its food by cunning | 
open force z preying chiefly on poultry and water- yi 
THOUGHT, ſentiment, a general name for all the ue 


\ conſequent on the operations of the mind, and even fo 


The berries of the common buckthirn, or rbamnus ca- —_ 
As, in the idea of thought, there is 


the operations themſelves. edi cue 0 
what we inelude in the idea of an extended ſubſtance; 


' to body, may be deniel o 
and that whatever belongs to ol, 2 


being the nature o. 


. fit is the 
hing, hon : *＋ 


belong to thowght 3 we may concl 
a mode of extended ſubſtance, it 
mode not to be conceived, if the 
mode, be denied. . Hence we infer, 2 115 
being a mode of extended ſubſtance, muſt | 
bute of ſome other ſubſtance very different. 05 
F. Malebranche, with the ſpirit of a Carte ws 25 
that a man, who thinks ſerioully on wr Pre 
doubt but that the eſſence of the mind . ma that 
in thought, as chat of matter does in exten e thoughts he 
according to the various modifications o. ® 1 
mind ſometimes wills, ſometimes imagin®» Gon, mutet 
cording to the various modifications 9 erden a. b de 
is ſometimes water, ſometimes wood, nie. 
way, by thought he does not mean the p 
cations of the ſoul, i. e. ſu 
thought, or thinking in the general, | 
ol all kinds of modifications, or ideas; - 
does not mean ſuch or ſuch an exten 7 * 
oval, or the like, but extenſon * beuten 
ed as ſuſceptible of all kinds ot mee 


gures. 


denies 


der the petals, terminated by ſmall ſummits; and 9 
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J. + + be takes it to be impoſſible to conceive a 

7 ot not think, though it be eaſy to conceive 
mind ch does not feel, or imagine, or will; in like 
one uus it is impoſſible to conceive a matter which is 


ä though it be eaſy to conceive one that is 
not 


ther earth nor met 
is even in motion. 
nce it may be 
be matter W 
ſquares nor roun 


die, that a mind may neither perceive heat nor cold, 
7 


re Jo chat theft modifications are not eſſential to it. 
; | 


Thinking alone, therefore, according to this author, is 


the eſſence of th 
eſſence of matter. 

But this doctrine is not no 
ſollowers of fir Iſaac Newton, 


deny extenſion to be the eſſence of matter; and the fol- 


öbcikrs, 
1 1 * on which the men fit down to row. | 


THOWLES, in a Boat. See THOLES. 

THOYT. See TAU Tr. 

THOUSAND. Sec NUMERATION, | f 

THOUSAND years reign. See Mir. ENMnIiuun. 
of CLADIATORS, reputed to be 
cruel of all. They were ſo called, 


ner of that country. The particular weapon they uſed 
ſcribed by him to be of three kinds; the one of a plain 


the nature of 'our green oriental 775 and heliotrope. 
THRACIUS lapis, in the Natural E 
a ſtone often mentioned, and fir 


It has been by ſome authors allowed a place in the cata- 


to lay, with any certainty, which of ſeveral ſubſtances 


name, 


five ſmell,” 


Hill's Theophraſtus, p. 34. 
THRANITA, in the Roman 


che loweſt, thalamite. | 


Ide wgite, or middle row of men, in theſe veſſels, 


moving their hands and oars under the ſeats of thoſe 


— ſat next before them. See ENNAHRIS and Pol. y- 
OTA, a | nen 


= 3 or Tunxsnivc, in Agriculture, the act 
1 8155 the corn out of the ears. ; 
ere are two Ways of ſeparating corn from 
firſt by beating ir wi N 4 A 
. 110 ra — with a flail, which is properly what 


thould call this by the 


ration; but fagellatio, 
Ide other manner, 


u ve are informed by Liger, is to make mules or horſes 


of flagellum, a ſcourge, or flail. 


| a . 4 4 N 
Bo > I ancients called ?r:tura, and trituratio. 


uſed oxen therein; witneſs the Hebrews, 


dune way, 


© or iron, 


Eu Tue ad waha, or rials. 


al, nor ſquare nor round, nor that 


concluded; chat 3s it is poſſible there | 
hich is neither earth nor metal; nor | 
& nor even in motion; it is alfo poſſi- 


z oy nor grief, nor imagine any thing, nor will any | 


the mind, as extenſion alone is the | 


now generally received. The | 
n, and the new philoſophy, | 


lowers of Mr. Locke deny thought to be the eſſence of | 


in a Boat, a name given by ſeamen to the | 


e moſt fierce and | 
either becauſe they | 
were natives of Thrace, or wore.armour after the man- 


was the fica, or faulchion, and their defence conſiſted in | 
2 parma, or little round ſhield, proper to their coun- | 


THRACTA emma, 2 ſtone mentioned by Pliny, and de- 


green, but a conſiderably deep and ſtrong colour; the | 
other of a paler green without variegation ; and the third | 
ſpotted with blood-coloured ſpots. 'This is a ſhort de- | 
ſcription, but the ſtone ſeems to have been a jaſper, of | 


| 4772 of the ancients, 

called Bene lapis, | 
from the place where it was firſt found, which was in 
the neighbourhood of Bina, or Bena, a town in Thrace. | 


logues of the materia medica; but it is impoſſible for us | 


now known (which all anſwer in ſome degree to the | 
accounts left us of it) is the real body they meant by that | 


It was an inflammable body, found in mines, and in the | 
beds of rvers; and, in burning, afforded a very offen- 


Some of che late authors have ſuppoſed it was our com- 
mon pit-coal the ancients expreſſed by this name; others, 
that it was jet; and others, the common cannel-coal. | 


- FTrireme-gallies, or thoſe | 
which had three rows of rowers; thoſe of the upper | 
row were called by this name, the ſecond the zygite, and | 


wok up but very little room, having a conveniency of | 


the ear; the 


me authors will not, by any means, allow that we | 
Roman name tritura, or tritu- | 


ſtill practiſed in ſeveral countries, | 


trample on it, backwards and forwards. This is, pro- 2 


. ometimes Joked fouc oxen together for this pur- | 


| | 
among the ancients, was with a kind of | 
rds Joined together, and loaden with | 

e whole d upon which a man was mounted, and 
ie Hann over the corn by horſes: this inſtru- | 
thre; e among huſbandmen, that the ſeaſon for | - 
| eig wh ſoon as the corn has ſweated in the heap, | 


THRASOS, a term uſed. by Hippocrates, to exprefs « 
| wildneſs and fierceneſs in « eyes of -perſogs who ap- 
— proach to a delirium. © oral Win eee 
THRAVE, or Tyrzave, of corn; in molt parts of Eng- 
land, is twenty-four ſheaves, ' or four ſhocks of bx 
"ſheaves to the ſhock; though, in ſome counties, the 
only reckon twelve ſhocks to the hr t . 
King Athelſtan, anno 923, gave by chatter, to St. John 
of Beverly, four thraves: of corn for every plough-laud 
in the Eaſt-riding of Yorkſhire. 
Ta fou threve be heaven king, 


Of itka plough of riding. N 


»S 


THRAUPIS, in Ornithology, a name given by many au- 
thors to the bird more commonly called.CITRINELL A. 
THRAUSMA, a name given by the ancients to a kind of 
gum ammoniacum, which was drier than the common, 
and more eaſily crumbled to pieces. man ig 
THRAUSTOMICTHES, in Natural Hiftory, the name 
ol a genus of compound earths. The word is derived 
from the Greek 9pavros, brittle, and-puteig,- miæt. | 
The bodies of this genus are loams compoſed of ſand 
and a leſs viſcid clay, and are therefore of a ffiable or 
crumbly texture. | +67 Þ e AL, eee 
The earths of this genus are generally uſed to make 
bricks; and there are ſeveral ſpecies ot them Hill's 
J ĩ ͥV0 LETT NG Dn 
THREAD, in the Linen Manufafure, a ſmall line or 
twiſt of flax, the weaving of which compoſes cloth. 
There is a ſtronger kind made uſe of to ſew the ſeams 
of linen garments, or to mend them. 
The thread of the Laplanders is very fine, white, and 
ſtrong, but it is of a very different nature from ours; 
they know nothing of flax or hemp, nor of any other 
plant whoſe ftalks might ſupply the place of theſe/in 
making thread, but theirs is made of the finews of the 
_ rein-deer. Te 0 PEE ST 20 , Bees Twin ” 
They kill of theſe animals a very great number conti- 
nually, partly for food, partly for the ſkins, which they 
uſe in cloathing themſelves, covering their huts, and on 
many other occafions; the ſinews of all they kill are 
very carefully preſerved, and delivered to the women, 
whoſe province ic is to prepare this neceſſary matter 
They beat the finews very well, after having: ſteeped 
them a long time in water, and then they ſpin them 
out. | WE a | : | 
Ihe thread they thus make is of any degree of fineneſs 
they pleaſe; but it is never any longer than the finew r 
from which it is made. They uſe this in ſowing their 
cloaths, ſhoes, gloves, &c. and the trappings of their 
rein-deer. The threads of the ſame ſinew are laid up 
together, and are all of a length; and as the different 
ſine ws afford them very different lengths, they accord- 
ingly pick out ſuch as the preſent uſe requires, both in 
regard to length and fineneſs. This fort of thread iis 
made with much more l-bour than ours ;. but it is greatly 
ſuperior to it on many occaſions, where ſtrength is ra- 
ther required than be aut.. ©» 
Theſe people have, beſides this, a way of making a ſort. 
of yarn of ſheeps wool, which they weave into garters 
and a ſort of ribbands, uſed by way of ornament; but 
they place no value on it, becauſe of its want of ſtrength. 
eee, pur ponent 
THREAD, in Botany, is underſtood of thoſe capillaments 
uſually found in the middle of flowers, as in the lily, 
_ tulip, roſe, &c.. There are two kinds, thoſe which ſup- 
port apices, are particularly called STAMINA ; and thoſe 
Which have none, PISTILLA. * 
TauREAD, gold. See GOLD. 15 
THREAD, virgins. See VIRGIN. 
['THREADY marble. See Man BIE. 
Air TaREaDs, a term uſed by ſame to expreſs. thoſe ſine 
long white filaments, or thready ſubſtances; which we 
mett with in vaſt numbers floating about in the air 
in Auguſt and September. 1 | e 
The world has been much perplexed about the genera - 
tion of theſe, till it was known that they were the work 
of SPIDERS, and that they ſerved thoſe creatures to 
move from place to place by. They are long, downy, 
and very ſoft, and though they hold together when un- 
touched, they ſtick to the fingers in handling, and eaſily 
break with a flight touch. i 
The general method of theſe creatures ſpinning and 
weaving the webs, is by letting down the thread, then 
drawing it after them, and ſo __— it as they think 
proper; but in the midſt of their. work of this ſort, if 
they are cloſely obſerved, they will be ſometimes found 
| defi and turning the tail to the contrary way of the 
wind, they will emit a thread with great violence, no-leſs 
than that with which a jet of water is 2 
orth t 


L * 


a cock. In this manner they continue darting 
re are monte frm thread, 


1 
N 


ping, or tran 


. gether. 


Taxes | ee ee eee 
Compaſſes of IHRER legs. Ste Compagsts. J. 


IHRENGI, or FuakNGESs, in out Antient Cu/toms, a de- 


Thr 


- Bead; which the wind takesy and carrying, it forwirds; 


- it ſoon becomes many Ir Soon after this the 
creature will throw herſelf off from the web, and truſt- 
ing herſelf to the air with this long tail, will /aſcen@, 


*. 


ſwiftly, and to a great height with it. The fragments 
of theſe lines, or the whole lines, and the Tpiders at- 


tached to them though unobſerved, make theſe air- 
threats, and the uſe nature deſtines them for, is evi- 
dently the waſting of the creature along the air, and giving 
it an opportunity of preying on gnats, and many other 


Pry 


inſects that inhabit the air, out of the reach of theſe | 


Vreatures by any other means. 


When the threads are newly ſpun, they are always fin- 4 


gle, and are generally ſeen aſcending up higher and 


higher in the air; but when they are ſeen coming down,, 
they are found ſometimes compoſed of three or four | 
others, and either without any ſpider at the ends, or- 
with two or three, or more. It is plain that this happens | 


from the meeting of theſe threads one with another in 
the air, and their tanglin 


. Theſe are what fill the air with the looſe threads we Tee 

in autumn; and as theſe ſoon eritangle together, and 
bring one another down, it is no wonder that they are 
more frequent in the lower regions of the air, than thoſe 
with che 


the animal to which they owed their exiſtence. The 

buſineſs of feeding is not all the uſe of theſe threads, 
but the creatures evidently ſport and amuſe themſelves 
by means of them, floating about in the air, and-chang- 


ing height and place at pleaſure. | 
When a ſpider has once raifed itſelf from the earth in | 
this manner, it does not deſcend; always on the | ſame 


thread it aroſe by, but draws that up at times, and winds 
- jt up into a hank with its fore- feet, and darts out an- 


more or leſs long, as it is intended for a higher or lower 
flight. Philof, Tranſ. N“ 50. e eri 


THREATENING letters, in Low. By: ſtat. 9 Geo. I. 


cap. 22. amended. by ſtat. 27 Geo. II. cap. 15. know- 


- ingly to ſend any letter without a name, or with a ficti- 


valuable thing, or threatening (without any demand) to 
* Kill any of the king's ſubjects, or to fire their houſes, 


”-out-houſes, barns, or ricks, is made felony without be- th | 2 | 
Which, by the, Mercian eſtimate, was 1200 ſhilling; 
- .and if. each of theſe ſums denotes the ſame value, which 


- nefit of yy This offence was formerly high treaſon, 
"Hrs ca | e 15 


P. 6. ; | 1 414 5 | 
e offence of Ending letters, threatening to. accuſe any | 


perſon of a crime puniſhable with death, tranſportation, 


pillory, or other infamous puniſhment, with a view to 


extort from him any money or other valuable chattels, is 
- puniſhable by ſtat. 30 Geo. II. cap. 24. at the diſcretion 
of the court, with fine, impriſonment, pillory, whip - 
tion ſor ſeven years: Blackſt. Com. 
Toll et 144. 4 1 e ene aw veg 

THREATS, in Law, a ſpecies of perſonal injury. Threats 
and menaces of bodily hurt, through fear of which a 
man's buſineſs is interrupted, are comprehended under 
this deſcription. A menace alone, without a conſequent 


inconvenience, does not conſtitute the 3 but, to 
complete the wrong, there muſt be both of them to- 
The remedy fot this is in pecuniary damages, 
do be recovered by action of treſpaſs, vi et armis; this | 
| 8 ag inchoate, though not an abſolute violence. | Roman, Saxon, a. h C 

e bet polio 1 See TRINIUM-g114. 
1 KI, Sw, 10 re : 
'THRIPS, In Natrol in a name uſed among n 

0 


Blackſt. Com. book iii. p. 120. 
THREAVE. See THRA VE. 


CHREEE-lrgged-/iaff, an inſtrument conſiſting of three 
wooden legs, made with joints, ſo as to ſhut all together, 


and to take off in the middle for the better carriage; 
* and uſually having on the top a ball or ſocket; its ule is 


to ſupport and adjuſt inſtruments for aſtronomy, ſur- 
veying, &c. ene thn Hind fmt: 


chapters: Bee Cuar tus, 


Ombre by THREE. See OM EKR. 


Tung. See RULE. - 


nomination given to vaſſals, but not thoſe of the loweſt 


degree, but ſuch who held lands of the chief lord; other- | 


"Wiſe called drengi, or bREN (HES. 

Quid vero non erunt adbuc tempore regis Millielmi milites 
in Anglia, ſed threnges; pracibit rex, ut de eis milites 
gfierent ad defendendam 'ferram © fecit autem Lanfrancus 
threngos /us milites, c. 8omn. Gavel Ek 

- The name was impoſed by the Conqueror; for when 
one Edward Sharnbourn, of Norfolk, and others, were 
ejected out of their lands, they complained to the Con- 
queror, inſiſting, that they were always an his (ide, and 
never oppoſed him; which, upon inquiry, he found to | 


4 


nd together; and this incom- 
mades the creatures, and brings them down. | 


tious name, demanding money, veniſon, or any other | 


— 
— — 


1 


i 
N 


iders adhering to them, which uſually riſe to 
great heights, and ſuſtain themſelves there. And hence 
the origin of the threads was much perplexed among the 
enquirers, becauſe they were found without any mark of 
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1 
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'THREX, among the Romans. See Tia a. i. 
THRIFE, . i nden inet 


* f £ 2 
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* * 


be true; and therefore he com "7 Pa 
ſhould be reſtored: to their l hs den ons 


called drenches, or threnges. Spelm. Dy for ber the 


Satice, in Basa, 3, genus of 15 


and à ſmall germen ſapporting five {tyles, which dan 


umigmes; the permen | 

one {mall round ſeed, encloſed in the eee 
næus enumerates. ſeventeen, and Miller three ſpect. 
have been uſed to be raiſed” romiſcuoully for 


making the edges of flower-beds, inſtead. of box; but 


the neceſſity of 
them within due bounds, has made them of late in 


tranſplanting them every year to 


diſuſed. „ 
They are all propagated by parting their roots; the bel 


time for doing, which is in autumn, and they will 


with very little trouble, and flower in the May folloy; 


- 


continuing in, flower about three weeks or a mouth, | 


the weather is not too dry,, 


THRIHING. Sce T RIHING.. : SLE EN 


has occaſioned a yariety of conjectures. Lambard, who 


gave the firſt eſlimate of it, makes it a three ſkill 


name of their common coin, and that the ways ſee- 
int ata, and penny were, all of them the ſame, 
other by way of ſupport; and the new thread is made | 


the Saxon ſhillin 


| Selden, ' rady p : 


piece, in which opinion he is followed by fir Henry 
Spelman. Biſhop Nicholſon apprehends, that it wis the 


| | omner, 
from the erb of the word, and the value given to 
the thrimſa in the axon laws, rates it at three pence. 
and Hickes, are of opinion, that thi 

coin was either the laſt tremiſſis of the Franks and Ger- 
mans, and conſequently four pence, or the third partof 
i. e. three ee and one-thiid of 


„ #4 


endeavours to eſtabliſh the pinion of Somner, who ob- 


_ thane's life was, by the An li, valued at 2000 thrinſas 


is probable, the thrim/a muſt be to the ſhilling as 2000 
is to 1200, or three parts in five of a Saxon ſhilling, i. c. 


| three pence. r wp 2 l 
The thrimſa was firſt coined in the reigns before Athd- 


ſtan, during their greater affluence in calh, and deſigned 


merely for the conyenience of exchange, is the ml 
proper diviſion that could be made in their money witl- 


out a fraction, between the ſhilling and the penny. But 


when the ſhilling was reduced, it was of litile uſe, and 


1 by Ae engtely laid aſide. 
7. 


 thrimſas was chicfly uſed int 


ickes obſerves, that the method of computing by 
be more. mercantile parts 


this kingdom, among the Eaſt aud Weſt, and Sou 


K | | IN. 
| Saxons; and poſſib Ne only among them. ; jor it 
n 


appears, that the inlan | 
_ oned generally by the ſhilling. 


provinces, he Mercians, reck- f 
lane Conn. of | 
Roman, Saxon, ang Engliſh Coins, p. 229, KC 


in Antiquity, à feſtival in honour of Apollo 


cients, to expreſs a ſort of worm hatched from the egg 


of a beetle; which, while in the worm ſtate, ett 8 


: = 4 = : k 4 s © © l Va 
way into wood, and forms cells and cavities wif 4 
rious ſhapes, and in various direction 


s, often reſembling 


' * 4 . N. 
the figures of letters or other things- See ENx1L0 
The ancient Greeks are ſaid to have uſed {mall pieces 


« 


, wh ah. . he» 
the wood thus eroded in . forms, 3s fell, 10 


of one of theſe pieces of wood great! erode * 5 of 
the word thrips, not as the nat 
the piece of wood eroded by it. 


pieces of wood eroded, 36 the animal v. 


Articula! a : 
fore the engraving of theſe utenſils was invented, J 
indeed they wok very well have. ſerved this Pk 
ſince. it is ſcarce poſſible to, conceive wy 
pieces of corroded wood ſhould be counterkenech e 
impreſſion imitated, , ih a conature 
Lucian mentions his marking his olives with aig 745 
of the animal, . 
W heophraſis 972 
a Bane ttt 12 an we 
and Ariſtotle,;alſo uſe the fame expreſhons g , 
that the word thrips was a8 Frequently uſed nn cob 


vil ai baun 121 183 3 4-244 n F order ol le 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem the thrips 18 a — 15 nal and 
mipter a: its charactets are, that the roltrum yuh 


4 


as long as the thorax, the body 
obſcure, 4 þ ger] thickneſs, the abdomen reflexible, 
fender, an at upwards, the ſour wings extended, in- 


b, 
znd wn ! and croſſing one another at ſome di- 
2 their 


miele are 7 and nectarines. They may be de- 


ben p 4 ſame manner as the aphides. Se PEAcn- 


1 , lopy,. the name given by the Greeks 
müss ndern Pain writers to the ſh which we 
and Of ap, or the mother of the herrings. 


Wnel. Ao anterior part of an animal, between the 


nel. THR Iders, wherein is the gullet. | 
road head and the ſhou e the word esl, all that hollow, 


baſe; the thrips has ſix feet, and the 
has only two articulations. Theſe 
in many plants and flowers, and 


þ 1 in d . . 
= 4 * be ſeen when the mouth is wide 
| ies Iſo called hmus, becauſe it is narrow 
is f es alſo called: be w, 

11 fer foie reſemblance to what is called by the geo- 

i ſbmus. EE . 
> 115 1. Architecture, Fortification, &c. See GORGE | 
4 but and GUL A+ 


| 1 1 85 ; 
2 a” Ds ak pies which is next the maſt. It is op- 


ek, which implies the, outer extremity of 
e bel g. fg, or that part which extends the ſail behind. 
| Hence the ropes employed to hoiſt up, and lower a gaff, 
being applied to thoſe parts of it, are called the throat, 
th, if and peck haliards. Falconer. 8 
Tenor, ſore, in Medicine. See QVUINZY. 


Ii „ria monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
T wag 5 ſmall empalement cut ar the top in five 
lg parts, fitting upon the germen; it has but one petal, | 
Henry which is funnel-ſhaped, having a long flender cylindri- 
28 the cal tube, cut at the top into five ſmall oval ſegments, 
„ Tee- | which ſpread open; it has five hair-like ſtamina, of the | 


length of the petal, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and 
2 roundiſh three-cornered germen, ſituated under the 


1 flower, ſupporting a long flender ſtyle, crowned by a Its head is like thoſe of the metacarpal bones, only flatted 
oy globular ſtigma; the germen turns to a roundiſh obtuſe | at top. — The articular fide of its baſis is proportioned to 
. capſule, with three lobes, having three cells, which are the digital ſide of the 0s trapezium of the carpus, and 
art of filled with ſmall ſeeds. We have but one ſpecies, which framed in ſuch a manner as that the ſigmoide cavities 
irdof rows naturally in ſhady woods in muy parts of Italy. and eminences in the two bones croſs one another. This | 
and Fi plant yields, when wounded, a milky juice in great articulation has ſomething very particular in it it is a 
13 plenty, and this, if received into a ſhell or other ſmall | kind of double ginglymus, which readily allows of flex- 


ma thick part; this whey is of a brown colour, whereas that 

, . 8 . » 

ings; of the wild lettuce is of a fine purple, and dries into a 
rhich cake that may be crumbled into a purple powder. The 
2000 juice of the zhroat-wort ſmells four, and its curdled part, | 
11 — dried, burns like reſin at the flame of a candle. 


Phil. Tranſ. No 224. 


l. THROMBUS, 9pouGog, a word uſed by ſome medical 


writers, to expreſs a grume or clot of blood. 

woll THRONE, og, a royal ſeat, or chair of ſtate, enriched 
"ith. with ornaments of architecture and ſculpture, made of 
7 ſome precious matter, raiſed one or more ſteps, and co- 
"and vered with a kind of canopy. _ Fs ORE: 


and other ſoyereigns. 


outh pipe of a horſe. C ͤ 5 
wy THROSTLE, or ſong-thru/h, mavis, or TURDUs muſicus 
eck- of Linnzus, in Ornithology, is called by authors the tur- | 
te B aus viſcivorus minor, to diſtinguiſh it from the Jarger 
5 ſpecies, called in Engliſh the MisSEL-bird, and uſually | 
4. own among us by the ſimple name of thru/h. It is 


Jour to the other vi/civorus, not from its ſeeding on the 
ex miletoe-berrieg as that does. 25 


nder corerts of the wings are yellow. 


ate and lines the neſt with mud. On this it lays 

be. | kg lix eggs, which are of a bluiſh green, variegated 
Tu a few black ſpots. It fits on hedges and buſhes, 

oC ungs very agreeably. 7 5 

= uralte is the fineſt of our ſinging- birds, not only 

By. weetnels and variety of its notes, but for the 

n continuance of its harmony; as it obliges us with 


1 its long for near three 

ee parts of the year. See TurDus. 
i MOSTLNG, a diſeaſe of black caitle, N 
0 ene 2 gathering under their throats; by which 
ſ win . weir throats are ſo da rouſly ſwelled, that they 


Vil be-chonked unleſ f 
| mon 3 5 8 3 relle ved by bleeding. 
Pot. W. No 8 811 x. 


is a name given to the inner end of 


Tako A T-wor t, trachelium, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


veſſel, curdies immediately, and the whey runs from the | 


duch are the thrones in the rooms of audience of kings, 


of ' THROPPLE, among Country People, denotes the wind- 


called 2 by authors, from its reſemblance in co- 


I reſembles the mifſel-thruſh in colour, except that the 


t feeds on worms, ſnails, and ſmall inſets, and re- 
mans with us the whole or It builds with moſs and | 


THROWSTER, one who prepares raw filk for the 
weaver, by cleanſing and twiſting it. See MrLL1NG» 
THRUSH, in Farriery. See RUN NIN OHB. C 
TrarvusH, in Medicine. See ApHTHRR and INFANT. 
Tarusn, in Ornithology, is the TURDUs wiſtivorus of 
"Wi and the largeſt of the genus. See MisskL- 
ird. | | 
THRUSH, wind. See RED-wings | MID 
THRUST, in Fencing, is an action of which there are three 
kinds. To ca i in carte, is to throw your hand as far 
as poſfible on the infide, with the point of your ſword 
towards your adverſary's breaſt : to thruft ſeconde, is to 
have your arm in a perfect oppoſition to your adverſary's, 
holding your head inſide : to thruſt tierce, differs from 
carte only by the poſition of the hand, which muſt be 
reverſed. | 55 1 | 
THRYALLIS, in Botany, a name given by Nicander, 
and ſome other writers, to a ſpecies of mullein, uſed in 


8515 ſays, different from the common wild mullein. 

ioſcorides ſeems to make this his third ſpecies, and 
calls it Hchnitis, from its uſe in lamps; the Greeks beat- 
ing out its thready ſtalks, and uſing them for the wicks 
of lamps. 8 | 5 | 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, zbryallis is a genus of the decan- 
dria monogynia claſs : the characters of which are, that 
the calyx is quinque-partite, that it has five petals, 
and a three berried capſule. There is one ſpecies. | 
THUIA, in Botany. See "TREE of Life. 


„ | 2 EN 
The firſt phalanx of the bones of the thumb is not like 


among the bones of the metacarpus, which it reſem- 
bles very much, and by this means allow only two pha- 
langes to the thumb, and make five metacarpal bones. 
The convex ſide of this phalanx is very much flatted, 
and is much broader toward the head than toward the 
baſis. On the concave fide is a kind of angular line, 
which in ſome meaſure diſtinguiſhes it into two parts. 


difficulty permits the oblique motions, becauſe then the 
two ſides run counter to each other. | | | 
The ſecond phalanx of the thumb is ſhorter than the firſt; 


the other, and contracted between the edges. The arti- 


cular fide of the baſis is gently concave, and is ſurround- 
ed near the edges by ſmall tuberoſities, as alſo near the 


one near each edge; they are the impreſſions or marks 

of the articular vaginæ. The connection of this pha- 
though more limited than in other articulations of the 
fect ginglymus. 


ſame bone of the other thumb, an entire cone is formed; 
the convex fide is more even than the flat ſide, and on 


Anat. p. 87. | 


TuuMMIM. 


THUMMIM, in the Scripture-learning. See Toi and - 


| THUNDER, a noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, ex- 
cited by a ſudden exploſion of electrical clouds; 8 which, 


on this account, are called thunder- clouds. | 
Seneca, Rohault, and other authors, both ancient and 
modern, account for thunder by ſuppoſing two clouds 


of, becoming condenſed by a freſh acceſſion of air raiſed 


ſphere, or driven upon it by the wind, immediately falls 
forcibly down upon the lower and denſer cloud ; by 


10 0 | com- 


the coronæ and 1 of the ancients; and, as he ex- 


THUMB, pollex, in Anatomy, one of the members or parts 


thoſe of the other fingers. Ancient authors reckon it 


ion and extenſion, adduction and abduction, but with 
its body is convex or ſemi-cylindrical on one fide, flat on 


angle of the phalanx. The head is a regular portion of 
a pulley, which projects more on the concave than the 
convex fide; and on each fide of it there is a ſmall fof- 
ſula, and ſome inequalities in form of tubercles. On the 
flat, or concave fide of the phalanx are two rough lines, 


lanx with the firſt, is by a kind of arthrodia or by a flat 
enarthroſis, which permits a motion in ſeveral directions, 
ſame kind. It is articulated with the third by a very per- 
The third phalanx of the thumb repreſents the half of a 


ſort of cone, cut lengthwiſe, and by joining it to the 


each edge there is a tuberoſity near the baſis : the baſis 
has two hollow ſides, which form a ginglymus with the 
head of the ſecond phalanx. The head is flat and ſmall, 

ending with a rough ſemicircular border, which on the 
flat ſide of the bone repreſents a horſe-ſhoe. Winſlow's 


impending over one another, the upper and rarer where- 


thither by warmth from the lower parts of the atmo- 


which fall, the air interpoſed between the two being 


THU 


compreſſed, that next the extremities of the two clouds 
is ſqueezed out, and leaves room for the extremity of 
the upper cloud to cloſe tight upon the under; thus a 
great quantity of air is encloſed, which, at length, eſcap- 
ing through ſome winding irregular vent or paſſage, oc- 
caſions that noiſe which we cail hunger. , 

But this could only reach to the 
heard without lightning; and, therefore, recourſe has | 
been had to another ſolution. It has been ſaid, that 
thunder is not occaſioned by the falling of clouds, but by 


the kindling of ſulphurous exhalations, in the ſame man- | 


ner as the noiſe of aurum fulminans. 


„There are ſulphurous exhalations, ſays fir Iſaac | 


© Newton, always aſcending into the air when the 
<« earth is dry; there they ferment with the nitrous 
« acids, and, ſometimes. taking fire, generate thunder, 
* lightning, &c.” | 


That, beſides the vapours raiſcd from water, &c. there | 


are alſo exhalations carried of from ſulphur, bitumen, 


volatile ſalts, &. is paſt all doubt; the vaſt quantity of | 


ſulphurous and bituminous matter all over the ſurface of | 
the earth, and the volatile ſalts of plants and animals, 
afford ſuch an ample ſtock thereof, that it is no wonder 


the air ſhould be filled with ſuch particles, raifed higher | 
or lower, according to their greater or leſs degree of | 


ſubtilty and activity; and more copiouſly ſpread in 
this or that quarter, according to the direction of the 
winds. 3 | a 


Now, the effects of thunder are ſo like thoſe of fired gun- 


powder, that Dr. Wallis thinks we need not ſcruple to 
aſciibe them to the ſame cauſe; and the principal ingre- 


charcoal only ſerving to keep the parts ſeparate, for their 
better kindling. 5 f s 
Hence, if we conceive in the air a convenient mixture 


of nitrous and ſulphurous particles, from the ſources | 


above mentioned; and thoſe, by any cauſe, to be ſet on 


fire, ſuch exploſion may well follow; and with ſuch | 
noiſe and light, the two phenomena of thunder, as is the | 


firing of gunpowder; and being once kindled, it will 


run from place to place, this way or that, as the exha- | 


lations happen to lead it; much as is found in a train of 
88 = 


will do no miſchief, but, if near us, may deſtroy trees, 
animals, &c. as gunpowder would do in the like circum- 


This nearneſs, or diſtance, may be eſtimated by the in- 


terval of time between the flaſk and the noiſe. Dr. Wallis 
obſerves, that, ordinarily, the difference between the two 
is about ſeven ſeconds, which, at the rate of 1142 feet in 
a ſecond of time, gives the diſtance about a mile and a 


half ; but ſometimes it comes in a ſecond or two, which | 


argues the exploſion very near us, and even among us. 


And in ſuch caſes, the doctor aſſures us, he has more | 


than once ſoretold the miſchiefs that happened. | 
Upon the whole, that there is, in lightning a ſulphurous 
vapour, has been argued from the ſmell of ſulphur which 
attends it, and from the ſultry heat in the air which 
_ uſually precedes it; and that there is a nitrous vapour 


along with it, the ſame author.concludes hence, that we | 


know of no other body ſo liable to a ſudden and violent 
exploſion. And as to the kindling of theſe materials, 


we know that a mixture of ſulphur and ſteel filings, | 
with a little water, will of itſelf break forth into aQual 


flame. Nothing, therefore, is wanting to the exploſion 


but ſome chalybeate or vitriolic vapour ; and, among the | 5 


various effluvia from the earth, the doctor does not doubt 

buot there muſt be ſome of that kind; but, in proof of 
what he leaves as a probability, the following facts have 
been alledged. 5 | | ; | 


In hiſtory, we meet with inſtances of its raining iron in | 


Italy, and iron ſtones in Germany: Jul. Scaliger tells 
us, he had by him a piece of iron rained in Savoy. 


Cardan reports 1200 ſtones to have fallen from heaven, | 


ſome of them weighing 30, ſome 40, and one 120 
pounds, all very hard, and of the colour of iron. 

he matter of fact is ſo well atteſted, that Dr. Liſter, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, builds a whole theory 


of thunder and lightning on it; maintaining, that they | 


both owe their matter to the vapour, or exhalation of 
the pyrites, | 


Ihe noiſe of thunder, and the flame of lightning, are 


caſily made by art. If a mixture of oil or ſpirit of vitriol 


be made with water, and ſome filings of ſteel added to 


it, there will immediately ariſe a thick ſmoak, or vapour, 
out of the mouth of the veſſel; and if a lighted candle 
be applicd to this, it will take fire, and the flame imme- 
diately deſcend into the veſſel, and this will be burſt to 
jeces wita a noiſe like that of a cannon. | 
This is fo far analogous to thunder and lightning, that a 


3 of thunder 


riouſly, is probably owing to the 


THUNDERBOLT. If what we call lightning adds vil 


dients in gunpowder, we know, are nitre and ſulphur; | 


„ When we conſider the known effects of eleftrical er 
his exploſion, if high in the air, and remote from us, 


Places ſtruck with thunder bolts were held ſacred among 
| ſaid, he became maſter both of gods and men. 


N en, Alexander, in the temple of Diana of Epheſus 


THU 


great exploſion and fire are occaſions He: | 
he lifter, that this matter when = id, i 10 thy 
and can give no more exploſions; whereas 7 ele, 
vens, one clap of thunder uſuall follows : m the la. 
there 1s a continued ſucceſſion of them [> other, and 
Mr. Homberg explained this by the lightne long ting 
above us, in compariſon of that here, whi h of the z 
would not ſuffer all the matter fo kindleq to be therefor 
at once, but kept it ſor ſeveral returns. Uiflpaey 
Ever ſince the year 1752, in which the identi 
matter of Venenings and of the electric fluid ! of, 
aſcertained, philoſophers have generally agreed 0 
ſidering thunder as à concuſſion produced i th 1 
- * rical wo ge For the illuſtration de x 
this theory, ſee Licnr . 
17 7 NING. See alſo Erkern. 
We ſhall here obſerve, that Mr. Henry 
written in 1751, and read before the Royal Society; 
1752, conſiders the electrical fire as the cauſe of thy 5 
and endeavoürs to account for it on this hypotheſis 1 
he tells us, that he did not know of any perſon's h 5 
made the ſame conjecture. Phil. Tranſ. vol wi. 
524, &. ; 8-3 EF TAR 
That rattling in the noiſe of thunder, wh 
ſeem as if it paſſed through arches, 


Eeles, in 2 letter 


ich makes it 
or were broken n. 
| C found being excite 
among clouds hanging over one another, and the a itated 
air paſſing irregularly between them, : 
See this phenomenon particularly accounted for under 
LIGHTNING. | 5 ES 


extraordinary violence, and breaks or ſhatters any thing, it 

is called a thunderbolt, which the vulgar, to fit it for ſock 
effects, ſuppoſe to be a hard body, and even a ſtone, 
But that we need not have recourſe to a hard ſolid bod 
to account for the effects commonly attributed to the 
thunderbolt, will be evident to any one, who conſider 
thoſe of the pulvis fulminans, and of gunpowder; hut 
more eſpecially the aſtoniſhing powers of eleQricity 
even when collected and employed by human att, and 
much more when directed and exerciſed in the courſe of 
nature. | 


loſions, and thoſe produced by LicaTNING, we ſhall 
be at no loſs to account for the extraordinary operations 
vulgarly aſcribed to thunderbolts. As ſtones and bricks 
ſtruck by lightning are often found in a vitrifed ſtate, 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe with ſignior Beccaria, that 
ſome ſtones in the earth, having been ſtruck in this man- 
ner, firſt gave occaſion to the vulgar opinion of the 
thunderbolt. | | | 


the ancients. Nigidius has a curious treatiſe on the 
thunderbolt. . 5 

The ancient painters and poets have armed Jupiter with 
a ſort of flaming dart, called a thunderboit, Thu, it 1s 


"Theſe thunderbolts are forged for Jupiter, according to 

the poets, by the CYcLoyEs. _ 15 

'The thunderbot, in antiquity, repreſented ſovereigitſ, 
and a power equal to the gods; on this account Apeles 


olding a thunderbolt- in his hand; and on medals, the 
thunderbolt is ſometimes found to accompany the empe: 
rors heads, as that of Auguſtus bY 
Appian informs us, that the thunderbolt was the p! rf 
cipal divinity of Seleucia ; adding, that it was adored, 
even in his time, with various hymns ene 
THUNDER. clouds, in PhHiolagy, are thoſe clouds hay 
are in a ſtate fit for producing lightning and thu * 
From ſignior Beccaria's exact and circum antial accou 
of the external appearances of hunder-cloudr, Me 
extract the following particulars. x ail 
The firſt appearance of a thunder ſtorm (which ge aul 
happens when there is little or no wind), 18 of nag 
cloud, or more, increaſing very faſt in ſize, Kuben 
into the higher regions of the air. The r N 
black, and nearly level; but the upper ne Sp fl. 
and well defined. Many of theſe clouds often pls 
ed one upon another, all arched in the fame many 
but — keep continually uniting, ſwelling, an 
ing their arches. | | e 
At the time of the rifing the atwoſpbe 
is generally full of a great number 
motionleſs, and of 7 3 D f 
upon the appearance of the under imu a 
it, and beg more uniform in their ſhapes 16h 15 
roach; till, coming very near the _ they in” 
limbs mutually ſtretch towards one an? oY uniform 
mediately coaleſce, and, together, mate 
maſs. Theſe he calls adſcititious elouds, 


2 110 | 


coming in, 


boneumes the thunder-cloud will ſwell, and increaſe very 
ſom 


; noſphere forming themſelves into 
3 pales. "Some of the dfcititions clouds 
— like white frin a 
7 4, or under the body of it, but they keep continually 
ng darker and darker, as they approach to unite 
with it. RN c $ 
thunder-cloud is grown to a great fize, its 

— — is often ragged, particular parts being de- 
hed towards the earth, but {till connected with the 
* Sometimes the lower ſurface ſwells into various 
-_ rotuberances, bending uniformly towards the 
* And ſometimes one whole fide of the cloud will 
bu an inclination to the earth, and the extremity of it 


11 nearly touch the earth. When the eye is under the 
5 | — after it is grown larger, and well formed, it 
F ; ſeen to fink lower, and to darken prodigioully; at the 


that a number of ſmall adſcititious clouds 


p: er of which cen never be perceived) are ſeen in 
55 a rapid motion, driving about in very uncertain direc- | 
it tions under it. While theſe clouds are agitated with 
n. the moſt rapid motions, the rain generally falls in 
ited the greateſt plenty, and if the agitation be exceedingly 
ated eat, it commonly hails. : N 
While the thunder-cloud 18 ſwelling, and extending its 
nder branches over a large tract of country, the lightning is 
ſeen to dart from one part of it to another, and often 

with to illuminate its whole mals. When the cloud has ac- 
ney it quired a ſufficient extent, the lightning ſtrikes between 
lach the cloud and the earth, in two oppoſite places, the | 
e. path of the lightning lying through the whole body of | 
body the cloud and its branches. The longer this lightning 
0 the continues, the rarer does the cloud grow, and the leſs | 
ders dark is its appearance ; till, at length, it breaks in dif- 
3 but ferent places, and ſhows a clear ſky. When the thun- 
nicity, er-cloud is thus 4ſperſed, thoſe parts which occupy the 
t, and upper regions of the atmoſphere are equally ſpread, and | 
urſe of very thin; and thoſe that are underneath are black, but 
| thin too; and they vaniſh gradually, without being driven 
we away by any wind. „ 
e ſha 


Theſe thunder-clouds were 
rations 


bricks noed longer of the ſame kind, in proportion as the thun- 

| Nate, der-cloud was ſimple, and uniform in its direction, but 
a, that when the lightning changed its place, there commonly 
8 maſk happened a change in the electricity of the apparatus, 
of the over which the clouds paſſed. It would change ſuddenly | 
| ater a very violent flaſh of lightning, but the change 
1 would be gradual when che lightning was moderate, and 
on the 


er with 
is, it 1 


dell Llletriciſmo, p. 107. or Prieſtley's Hiſt. Electr. vol. 
LP. 297, Kc. See LI GRTWN SG. | 
TyoxDzR-houſe, in Electricity, is an inſtrumen 

by Dr. James Lind of Edinburgh, for illuſtrating the 
manner by which buildings receive damage from light- 
ning. and to evince the utility of metallic conductors in 


ding to 


reign preſerving them from it. | 3 . 

3 tt A (Tab, V. Electricity, fig. 43.) is a board about three 

* Fu quarters of an inch thick, and ſhaped like the gable- | 
9 


e upon the bottom board B, upon which the perpendicular 
TS. glaſs pillar CD is alſo fixed in a hole about eight inches | 
far ſtant from the baſis of the board A. A ſquare hole 
x Th Mk, about a quarter of an inch deep, and nearly 
1 which one inch wide, 1s made in the board A, and is filled: 
fn 3 a ſquare piece of wood, nearly of the ſame dimen- 
oz] ons. It is nearly of the ſame dimenſions, becauſe 
we ſhall 28 go ſo eaſily into the hole, that it may drop 
| T by the leaſt ſhaking of the inſtrument. A wire 
OW” 0 i faſtened diagonally to this ſquare piece of wood. 
py pi” "ao wire TH of the ſame thickneſs, having a braſs | 
1d ring cape ſcrewed on its pointed extremity, is faſtened 
une 8 e board A: ſo alſo is the wire N, which is 
- arched, "IA dil mg at O. From the upper extremity of 
ſeem pl | a c pillar CD, a crooked wire proceeds, having a 
mannet; ; 18 ocket F, through which a double knobbed wire 
4 extend: fl; a 7 ndicularly, the lower knob G of which | 
ork above the knob H. The glaſs pillar DC 
noſpbere "ac _— made very faſt into the bottom board; 
e clouds wun Fro be fixed ſo that it may be pretty eaſily moved 
All theſe ö ee axis, by which means the braſs ball G 
1 towards em tov ele nearer or farther from the ball H, with- 
; they 3p" ee 05 ing the part EFG. Now when the ſquare 
ud, thei | of bene An! K (which may repreſent the ſhutter 
they in the wire * or the like) is fixed into the hole ſo that 
uniform then the ſtands in the dotted repreſentation I M, | 
om the | plete Ae communication from H to O is com- 
com vi ; = inſtrument repreſents a houſe furniſhed 
| Viece off = mona conductor; but if the ſquare 


+ tires the ſize of the thurder-cloud. But 


falt, without the conjunction of any adſcititious clouds ; | 
I » 


s, at the ſkirts of the thunder- | 


ſometimes in a poſitive as well | 
as negative ſtate of electricity. The electricity conti- | 


the progreſs of the zhunder-cloud flow. Beccar. Lettere | 


end of a houſe. This board is fixed perpendicularly ; ductor, which was raiſed half an inch above it, and 8 


followed by the point, yet no exploſion could fall upon 
the knob; the point drew off the whole charge ſilently, 


wood LMIK is fixed fo that the wire L K 


,. Two 


ſtands in the direction LK, as repreſented in the figure, 
then the metallic conductor H O, from the top of the 
houſe to its bottom, is interrupted at I M, in which caſe 
the houſe is not properly ſecured. | 
Fix the piece of wood LMIK, ſo that its wire may be 
as repreſented in the figure, in which caſe the metallic 
conductor H O is diſcontinued. Let the ball G be fixed 
at about balf an inch perpendicular diſtance” from the 
ball H, then, by turning the glaſs pillar DC, remove 
| the former ball from the latter; by a wire or chain con- 
nect the wire EF with the wire Q of the jar P, and let 
another wire or chain, faſtened to the hook O, touch 
the outſide coating of the jar. Connect the wire Q with | 
the prime conductor, and charge the jar; then, by turn- 
ing the glaſs pillar D C, let the ball G come grodually 
near the ball H, and when they are, arrived ſuſhcicntly 
near one another, you will obſerye, that the jar explodes 
and the piece of wood L MI Kis puihed out of the hole 
to a conhiderable diſtance from the thander-hor fe. Now 
the ball G, in this experiment, repretents an electrified 


houſe is not ſecured with a proper conductor, the explo- 
1 breaks part of it, i. e. knocks off the piece of wood 


Repeat the experiment with only this variation, viz. that 
this piece of wood I'M is fituated ſo that the wire LEK 
may ſtand in the ſituation I'M; in which caſe the con- 
ductor HO is not diſcontinued ; and you will obſerve 
that the exploſion will have no effect upon the piece of 
wood L M; this remaining in the hole unmoved ; which 
ſhews the uſetulneſs of the metallic conductor. _ 
Farther, unſcrew the brafs ball H from the wire H I, ſo 
that this may remain pointed, and with this difference 
only in the apparatus repeat both the above experiments, 
and you will find that the piece of wood I Mis in neither 
caſe moved from its place, nor any exploſion will be 
heard, which not only demonſtrates the preference of 


| ſharp terminations, although not furniſhed with a regu- 
lar conductor, is almoſt ſufficiently guarded againſt the 
J. CMCC ES. 
Mr. Henley, having connected a jar containing 5og 
ſquare inches of coated ſurface with his prime conductor, 
obſerved that if it was ſo charged as to raiſe the index 
of his electrometer to 60%, by bringing the ball on the 
wire of the thunder-houſe, to the diſtance of half an inch 


would be diſcharged, and the piece in the thunder-houſe | 
. thrown out to a conſiderable diſtance. Uſing a pointed 

wire for a conductor to the thunder-houſe, inſtead of the 
knob, the charge being the lame as before, the jar 


was not thrown out of the thunder-houſe. In another 
experiment having made a double circuit to the thunder- 


wire, at one and one-fourth of an inch diſtance from each 


the charge being the ſame; although the kno 
brought firſt under that connected with the prime con- 


and the piece in the thunder-houſe remained unmoved. 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiv. part i. p. 136. See PoixTs in 
electricity. | 
THUNDER-/lone, 


in Natural Hiſtory, the ſame with that 
called by authors BRON TIA. VVV 
'THUNDER=/{orm. See TyHuNnDER-clouds. 
THUNDERING Legion, Legio Fulminans, was 
in the Roman army, conſiſting of Chriſtian ſoldiers ; 
who, in the expedition of the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus againſt the Sarmatz, Quadi, and Marco- 
manni, A. D. 174, are ſaid to have ſaved the whole 
army, then ready to periſh with thirſt, by procuring, with 
their prayers, a very plentiful ſhower thereon ; and at 
the ſame time, a furious hail, mixed with lightning and 


deciſive victory. | 
'This is the account commonly given by. eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians; and the whole ſtory is engraven in bas- re- 
lievos on the Antonine column. And hence aroſe the 
denomination thunderers : though ſome ſay, that the le- 
ion thoſe Chriſtians were of, was called the thund@ing 
: ion before. 5 | MM 
This deliverance has been thought by many to have been 
miraculous, owing to the prayers of the Chriſtians, who 
were in the Roman army; and it has been ſuppoſed, 
that the emperor wrote a letter to the ſenate on this oc- 
caſion, which was very favourable” to the Chriſtians 3 
others, however, have thought, that the Chtiſtians, by 


a piaus 


conduCtors with pointed terminations to thoſe with 
_ blunted ones, but alſc ſhows that a houſe, furniſhed with 


from that connected with the prime conductor, the jar 


a legion 


thunderbolts, on the enemy, and thus he obtained a 


cloud, which, when it is arrived ſufficiently near the top 5 
of the houſe A, the eleCtricity ſtrikes it, and as this 


| | was diſcharged ſilently, though ſuddenly ; and the piece 
t invented 


_ houfe, the firſt by the.knob, the ſecond by a ſharp- pointed ; 
| other, but of exactly the ſame height (as in fig. 44.) 


was 


A 
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fenders of the miracle of the thundering legion, to have | 


THU 


a pious ſort of miſtake, attributed this unexpected and 
ſeaſonable ſhower, which ſaved the Roman army, to a 


miraculous interpoſition; and this opinion, ſays Mo- 


ſheim, is indeed ſupported by the weightieſt reaſons as 
well as by the moſt reſpectable authorities: and the 
letter of Marcus Antoninus is allowed even by the de- 


in it manifeſt tokens of ſpuriouſneſs, to be the work of 


 n man unſkilful in Roman affairs, and who probably 


lived in the ſeventh century. Moſheim ſums up the ar- 

uments on this fubject in the following manner: it 
is certain, he ſays, that the Roman army encloſed by the 
enemy, and reduced to the moſt deplorable and even 


deſperate condition by the thirſt under which they lan- | 


guiſhed in a parched deſart, was revived by a ſudden and 
unexpected rain. Tt is alſo certain, that both the Hea- 


| thens and the Chriſtians looked upcn this event as ex- 


traordinary and miraculous ; the former actributing it to 
Jupiter, Mercury, or the power of magic; the latter to 


_ Chriſt, interpoſing, thus 8 in conſequence 
e 


of their prayers. t 
that a conſiderable number of Chriſtians ſerved, at this 
time, in the Roman army, and it is extremely probable, | 


It is ſtill farther beyond all doubt, 


that in ſuch trying circumſtances of calamity and dil- 


cours of their God and Saviour. 


treſs, they implored the merciful interpoſition and ſuc- 
| And as the Chriſtians 


of theſe times looked upon all extraordinary events as 


miracles, and aſcribed to their prayers all the uncom- 


mon and ſingular occurrences of an advantageous nature 


that happened to the Roman empire, it will not ap- 


_ obſerved, that it is an invariable maxim univerſally | 


pear ſurprizing, that, upon the preſent occaſion, they 
attributed the deliverance of Antoninus and his army to 
a miraculous interpoſition which they had obtained from 
above. But, on the other hand, it muſt be carefully 


adopted by the wiſe and judicious, that no events are to 


be eſteemed miraculous, which may be rationally attri- 


buted to natural cauſes, and accounted for by a recourſe 


to the ordinary diſpenſations of providence; and as the | 


unexpected ſhower, which reſtored the expiring force of 


the Romans, may be eafily explained without riſing 
beyond the uſual and ordinary courſe of nature, the con- | 
cluſion is manifeſt ; nor can it be doubtful in what light | 
we are to conſider that remarkable event. Eccl. Hiſt. | 
"vol. i. p. 125. 8vo. edit. £2 
Mr. Moyle and Mr. King had a curious and intereſting. 


_ controverſy on the _— of the thundering legion. The 


learned Dr. Lardner 


as collected into one view every 


thing relating to it of importance, in his collection of 


.T 
 THURIFICATI, in Church-Hiftory, a deſignation given 


Jewiſh and Heathen teſtimonies, vol. ii. chap. xv. ſect. iii.. | 
| | Saxony, and ſeems to owe its colour to particles af 
copper; to which alſo it owes the virtues attributed to i 


p- 221, &c. 


RURIBULUM, among the Romans, a cenfer, or vel 


in which incenſe was burnt at ſacrifices. 


to thoſe, who, to avoid the perſecution of the Ro- 


 TrvursDar, Holy. See Hol v. 
_ TnvursDAY, Maunday. iy 
— THURSIO, in [chthyology, a ſpecies of fiſh mentioned by 
Plinpy, lib. ix. cap. 9. It is thought by ſome to be the pho-| 


man emperors, offered frankincenſe to the heathen 
gods. | | | 


| THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtians week, but | e 
THYLLA, Sa, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour 0 


the ſixth of that of the Jews. See Thor and WEEK. 


See Mavnpay Thurſday. : 


caœna, Or PORPESSE 3 and by others the $TURGEON. | 
_ THURUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a creature 


deſcribed by Geſner, and ſome others, as a diſtinct 
ſpecies of wild bull; but the accounts of it ſeem either 
fabulous or miſtaken deſcriptions of the wild bull. 


THUS. See FRANKINCENSE. F 


Hus, Judæorum, called alſo caſcarilla and cortex eleu- 
theriz, in the Materia Medica, is the bark probably of 
the ſhrub deſcribed by Cateſby, under the name of 


ricinoides elæagni folio or ilathera, the croton caſcarilla of 


Linnzeus, which grows plentifully in moſt of the Ba- 


hama iſlands: thence it is brought to us in curled pieces, 


that of muſk. Stiſſer was the firſt who employed this | 


_ alkaline ſpirits, proved carminative and diuretic, and did 


| French academy found this bark of excellent ſervice 


or rolled up into ſhort quills, about an inch wide; co- 
vered on the outſide with a rough whitiſh matter, and 


__ browniſh within; and exhibiting, when broken, a ſmooth, | 
cloſe, blackiſh brown ſurface. The bark, freed from 


the outer coat, has a light agreeable ſmell, and a mo- 


derately bitter taſte, accompanied with a conſiderable | 
aromatic warmth. It is eafily inflammable, and yields, 


whilſt burning, a fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat reſembling 


bark as a medicine in Europe; who relates that a tinc- 
ture of it in alkalized vinous ſpirits, or in dulcified 


ſervice in arthritic and ſcorbutic caſes. In 1694 and 
1695, it was employed by Apinus in an epidemic fever 
of the intermittent kind. The gentlemen of the 


1 


2 — 


with the Peruvian bark, in common inter; 


Tnus, in Sea-Language, the order by which 


THUYA. See TREE of Life, and Licxyy Vie 
THWAITE, in /chthyology. See Snap. 755 
THWART the hawſe, in the Sea- language. See Arnwizr. 


1 
| 3 


THYIA, Owa, in Antiquity, a feſtival in honour of 
| celebrated by the e | | Bacchus, 


TL: 


againſt an epidemic dyſentery in 1710. wh... + . 
cuanha proved ineffeckual. At . 5 the hetz 
eſteem among the Germans, as à warm fn of 


dyſenteries, the diarrhoea of acute fevers 
þ 


Among us it has been lately received int ttents,.. 
its uſe, ſays Dr. Lewis, is not yet hrs room bu 
it eng to be. Its virtues e * 
tracted by water, and totally by recti 3 
Mat. Ned. N by recited ſpirr, Lewis, 
rects the helmſman to keep the ſhip in Ne pl a. 
ſituation when ſailing with a ſcant wind, ſo that gen 
not approach too near the direction of the win 52 
thereby ſhiver her ſails, nor fall to leeward 2 


ther out of her courſe. » and run far. 


Falconer, See STEERING 


HWART Hips, acroſs the ſhip. See ArRHwAkr 

HW ART, in a boat, the ſeat or bench of a boat Wbt 
the rowers ſit to manage the oars. Hence THOUGH 
is uſed in the ſame ſenſe. | An 


HYITES lapis, in the Materia Medica of the ancients 
the name of an indurated clay, approaching to the Fa 


ture of a ſtone. It was found in Egypt, and uſed in 


_ diſtemperatures of the eyes. 


This ſubſtance has been very much miſunderſtood by the | 
late writers, and by moſt of them ſuppoſed to be loſt 2 
this time ; but this was wholly owing to their miſtaking 


the claſs of bodies among which they were to look fort: 


ſome imagining it to have been a ſpecies of green marble; 
and others the turquoiſe-ſtone, that Diſcorides meant 
by this name. It is very plain, however, that it was 0 


other than an indurated clay of the Morocaryys 


a a pure white, not the leaſt greenneſs being ſenſible in i. 


kind, and no more a ſtone than that ſubſtance, tha 
being alſo frequently called /apis morochthus, 

It is of a ſmooth, even and regular texture, very heay, 
of a ſhining ſurface, and of a pale green, without the 
admixture of any other colour. It — not at all ad. 


here to the tongue, nor ſtain the fingers in handling; 
but drawn along a rough ſurface, leaves a ſlender whit 


line. It Nee in the mouth, and is of a ſhy, 
acrid, and difagreeable taſte; and when rubbed down 
with water on a marble, it melts into a milky liquor of 


It is found at preſent in the great mine at Goſſelar in 


by Dioſcorides, acting as a weak kind of verdipriſe 


Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 365. 


THYLACION, a word uſed by the” ancient medied 


writers, to expreſs-the bag formed by the membranes 


of the feetus at the orifice of the pudenda, before the 


birth. | 


Venus. 


| THYMALLUS, in 1chthyology. See GRAYLING. | 


THYMBRA, Mountain hyſſop, in Botany, a genus of the 


under narrow and cut in two parts; 


didynamia gymnoſpermia claſs, Its characters are _ 1 
it has an empalement of one leaf, cut at is , de BN | 
two lips, the upper broad, with three 44" ? l 1 
of one petal, of the lip-kind ; the upper ip 4.0 
cave, 7 cut in two obtuſe ſegments, the a 
with three almoſt equal points: it a} _— upper 
ſtamina, terminated by twin ſummits under 7 


lip, and a four- pointed germen ſupporting 2 Pere 


p | K n he germen | 
half-bifid ſtyle, crowned by obtuſe ſtigmas: t 7 T 
becomes = ſceds, which ripen in the empalemens 
There are two ſpecies. 


| | men ko idmanid 
THYME, Thymus, in Botany, a genus E. = 22 


upper bp is broad, plain, erect, and 1n 1 


N . if. are t 1 ; 
ymnoſpermia claſs. Its characters a F ane 
75 25 permanent empalement of one leaf, : 
into two lips, whoſe chaps are 


arts; the under lip ends in two equdt 1 1 
wal. is of the lip kind, and has one petal; 5 phy 
the length of the empalement ; tie q ;ndented a. 
the upper lip is ſhort, erect, obtuſe, ” divided inte 
the point ; the lower lip long, b 
three parts; it has four incurve umi 1 
than the other, terminated by * "er ſtyle, cor 
four-pointed germen, ſupporting 4 bre 
ed by a bifid acute fligma, The Feng lement. Iba 
ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, ripening in the emp 4 
are nine ſpecies. _ agate 
We have three or four ſpecies of this plant F c 


Va » $4 5 


3 


r 
= » = 


ens. partly for u 
jn our prefers, part. propagated either by ſowing, or 
| N porta Ap -oots, both which ſhould be done either 

: __ 0d be fown on a bed of light earth, and 

| + be buried too deep. When they come up, 
{be kept clear of weeds, and watered at times; 

1 une they ſhould be thinned, leaving the plants 
ant age inches aſunder. After this they wall grow 
3 5 and will require no farther care. 3 | 
og 10 to be propagated the other way, the roots 
* be taken up, and parted into as many flips as 
5 and each planted at ſix or eight inches di- 


| tance, on beds of light earth, watering and ſhading them 
, q 5 
: till they have taken root. 133 3 
7 N | rden thyme is a moderately warm pun- 


The common ga 
agreeable ſmell, 


brown colour 3 1 


To water it imparts by infuſion its 
with a weak taſte and yellowiſh br 
n diſtillation, it gives 1 2 
d vantity of about an ounce from thirty 
ak of the herd in flower, of a gold yellow co- 
| 52. ir diſtiled by a gentle fire, of a deep browniſh 
red if by a ſtrong one, of a penetrating ſmell like 
that of the zhyme itſelf, but leſs grateful, and in taſte 
exceedingly hot and fiery : the remaining decoction, 
inſpiſſated, leaves a bitteriſh, - roughiſh, ſubſaline ex- 
tract, The ſerpyllum, or mother of thyme, is an ele- 
gant aromatic plant, ſimilar to the preceding ſpecies, 
bat milder, and in flavour rather more grateful. Irs 
eſſential oil is both in ſmaller quantity and leſs acrid, 
and its ſpirituous extract comes greatly ſhort of the pe- 
netrating warmth and pungency of that of the other. — 
It is ſaid to afford an agreeable diſtilled water, more | 
durable, bat leſs active and - penetrating, than pepper- | 
mint. Lewis. This has been much extolled as a ner- 


lus, 


nts, 
04+ 
d in 


7 the 
t 3t 
king 


or it: s bee led | 
ble; vous ſimple. An infuſion of it has been ſaid to do won- 
neant ders in tumors, lowneſs of ſpirits, and head-achs : and it 


has been much commended for the cure of the night- 
mare. | | We” g 

The lmon-thyme, which 5 
pungent than the firſt ſort, but more ſo 
and much more grateful than either. | 
water, it yields a larger quantity than the other ſorts, of | 
2 yellowiſh very fragrant oil of the lemon flavour, con- 
taining neatly all the medicinal parts of the plant. 
| gives over alſo, with rectified ſpirit, its finer odorous 
matter. Lewis. GE ON oat | 

Maſlich Thyme, a ſpecies 


25 10 
Hus ks 
tht is a variety of the laſt, is leſs 
than the ſecond. 

eau, 
ut the 
ll ad. 
lling; 
white 
ſhary, 
down 


wor of Te. | „ 

emit, THYMEL ZEA, in Botany, ſee SyURGE-laurel, | 
lar in THYMELAZ radix, in the Materia Medica, the dried | 
cles of root of the thymelza foliis lint of Tournefort and other | 


d to it 
lipriſe 


authors, - | | | 
It is a light root of different ſizes, of a reddiſh colour | 
vithout, and greyiſh within, woody, and full of fibres, 


nedica and taſtes ſweet at firſt, but is hot as fire when it has 
branes been held a little time in the mouth. It loſes however 


re the both this fiery taſte, and its acrid 
ing, and with them its virtues. 
It is to be choſen new, well fed, and not worm-eaten. 
The fruit of this plant is the granum cnidium of the | 
ſhops.” The | 


quality, in long keep- 


our of 


of the 


m uſe in the ſhops at preſent. See SPURGE-l/aurel. | 
theſe: THYMELE, in the Ancient Theatre, a kind of pulpit, where 
m into the ſingers, called THY MEL ICH, performed. | 
ts; the THYMELICT, among the Romans, were muſicians, who 
wer 1 ſung in the interludes, or who danced and kept time 
is con- with their geſtures, 


' that The 
er ends Was called thymele, whence 


flender | uvenal vi. 66, 

, upper b Aitendit thymele, thymele nunc ruſtica diſcat. | 

fender WYMIAMA, Soca, in Antiquity, an offering of IN- 
germen ENSE to Gh. LE „ 


nent. ana, in the Materia Medica, 
on 
ö flower 
divided 


"MC corlex thuris, or Indian bark. See Thus 
The cortex 


in {mall br 


„or I Judæoruin. 
thymiamatis of the German ſhops is a bark, 


owniſh grey pieces, intermixed with bits of 


t; be (avs, brought from Syria, Cilicia & c. and ſuppoſed | 
n three 0 de che produce of ha liquid FERN It 'bey 2s | 
es: — cradle balſamic ſmell, approaching to that of liquid 
*.* 3 a ſubaeid bitteriſh taſte ac:ompanied with | 
* = bebt aſtringeney. Cartheuſer and Hoffman re- 
ay . chat it affords an excellent fumigation for œdemas, 
ed u ee and catarrhs; and that the ſpirituous tincture 
„ 5 extract, and the diſtilled ſpirit, are uſeful anody-| 
* 1 thy antiſpaſmodics in convullive coughs and other 
on TYM Try t 18 rarely met with in this country. Lewis. 
"Ther "ents ATA, a kind of fumigations among the an- 

a | 01, the ingredients of which were ſo various, that“ 


« bears they alwa ili ü 
„dn ys conſulted utility as well a- 
te, in their compolition of them. F the 9 8 


al 
1 or. IV, No 366. 


2 


ſe in the kitchen,” and partly | 


Diſtilled with | 


| | | 
of Satureia. See Herb Mas- A 


y are botii of an acrid quality, and are not 
pace where they performed | 


2 name b which | 
lome authors have called the caſcarilla bark ; called by | 


xy 
We find the gum ammoniacum of the antients, which 
had the ſmell of caſtor, uſed in them: whence it is eviz 
dent that the ancients uſed ſalutiferous as well as ſweets 
ſcented things in theſe fumigations. Galbanum hag 
worſe ſmell than ammoniacum, and yet this alſo we 
_ find, together with the myrrh, and other gums, is made 
an ingredient in the oldeſt preſcriptions of this kind. — . 
And Pliny mentions the ammoniacum with the ſche- 
nanth, and other ſweets, uſed for this purpoſe: 9s 
THYMIC artery, in Anatomy, is a branch of the right ſub: - 
clavian communicating with the mammaria interna, and 
ſometimes ariſing from the anterior middle part of the 
common trunk of the ſubclavian and carotid. | 
THYMOXALME, in the Materia Medica of the ancients; 
Was a compoſition uſed externally in the gout, and 
many diſorders of the limbs, and was given inwardly in 
diſtemperatures of the ſtomach, a quarter of a pint for 
a doſe. It operated as a purge, and was prepared in the 
following manner: take two ounces of bruiſed thyme, 
as much ſalt, a little meal, rue, and penny-royal,— 
Theſe were to be put into a pot, and three pints of wa- 
ter and fourteen ounces of vinegar are to be poured upon 
them; after which they are to be covered with a coarſe 
cloth, and ſet in the ſun for ſome time. Dioſcorides, lib. 
ES. ri arts | | | 
THYMUS, Ong, in Anatomy, an oblong glandular body; 
round on the upper part, and divided below into two or 
three lobes, of which that towards the leſt hand is the 
longeſt. The greateſt part of ir lies between the dupli- 
cature of the ſuperior and anterior portion of the medi- 
aſtinum, and the great veſſels of the heart, whence it 
reaches a little higher than the tops of the two pleuræ, 
ſo that ſome part of it is ovt of the cavity of the thorax ; 
and in the foetus and in children, it lies as much with- 
out the thorax as within it, 1 | 
The thymus is that part which in a breaſt of veal we call 
the ſweetbread.— This gland is big in infants, and of a 
white colour, ſometimes mixed with red, but, as they 
grow in age, it becomes leſs, and generally of a dark co- 
lour; its arteries and veins are branches of the carotides 
and jugulars. It has nerves from the par vagum, and 
its lymphatic veſſels diſcharge themſelves into the duttus 
thoracicus. Its particular inward ſtructure and ſecretions 
are not as yet ſufficiently known to determine its uſes; 
which however ſeem to be deſigned more for the fœtus 
JJC ; * 
The learned Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes the uſe of this gland to 
be for a diverticulum to the chyle in the thoracic duct 
of a foetus ; whoſe {tomach, being always full of the li- 
quor in which it ſwims, mult keep the thoracic duct diſ- 
tended with chyle ; becauſe the blood which the ſœtus 
receives from the mother, fills the veins; and hins 
ders the free entrance of the chyle into the ſubclavi- 
gans. KB" LI ay, a os 
Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that where the thymus in men is 
very ſmall, the thyroid glands increaſe porportionably z 
but, in ſuch brutes as have fallen under his obſervation, 
it is juſt the contrary : from which he is inclined to 
believe, that they belong to the ſame lymphatics; and 
that either of them increaſing as much as both ought to 
do, if both increaſed; anſwers the ſame end as if botli 
did; and that the reaſon why the thymus increaſes rather 
than the thyroid glands, in brutes, is, becauſe the ſhape 
of their thorax atfords convenient room for it to lodge 
in; and that in men, the reaſon why the thyroid glands 
increaſe ſo much, is, becauſe there is no room in that 


part of the thorax where the thymus is ſeated, for a large 


gland to be lodged. 9 e 
Dr. Pozzi ſays, that the thymrs of a calf, ſoſtened by 
maceration, diſcovers a lobe, from which a milky liquor 
runs out when wounded; and if air is aſterwards blown 
into it, the whole mus is diſtended, and may be dried, 
when it plainly appears to be compoſed of cells commu- 
nicating with each other; upon the ſides of which mut- 
cular fibres are to be ſeen: from which ſtructute he con- 
cludes, that the hy, in fœtuſes ſupplies the uſe of 
the lungs, ſerving as a receptacle ſor the chyle to be 
prepared in. debt 1 5 
The thymus i 
in the thorax of fœtuſes. 
Seienc. Par. 1733. — 
The ingenious Mr. Hewſon (Exp. Enquiries, part ili.) 
conſiders the thymus as an appendage to the unh, 
glands, ſor the more perfect and expedinous {otmation 
of the central particles of the blood, in the ſcetus and 
during infancy. _ „ | 
TuymMus, in Surgery, is uſed for a kind of wart, growing 
on the parts of generation, the fundament, and ſeveral 
\ Other places of the body, with cloven aſperities, like 
thoſe of the herb hymne; whence its name. 
The ordinary method of curing a thymus 1 


s thought by ſome to ſurniſh the liquor found 
See Mem. de PAcad. des 


; by ligature, 


| and deficcative lotions, or by cauſties ; and, it arge, hy 
neon; 


10 P 


Li 
. * 7 
3 44 * f * 
* 


„ 


dDeiſſon; taking care firſt to ſecure the gfeater veſſels, | 


by tying hem. 3 : 
THYNNTA, dune, in Antiquity, a ſacrifice offered to Nep- 
tune by the fiſhermen, aſter a plentiful draught. 
The word comes from Joe, a tunny; that being the ſa- 
_ crifice offered. . | 
THYNNUS, in 1chthyology, fee Tunny: . _ 5 
THYOS, ®ves, in Antiquity, an offering of fruits, ledves. 
or acorns, which were the only ſacrifices at firſt in uſe. 
THYRO-adenoidens, in Anatomy, a name given by Win- 
ſlow, to a faſciculus of fibres detached 5 the thyro- 
pharyngeus, and inſerted laterally in the thyroide gland. 
THYRO-arytenoidzi, in Anatomy, are two very broad 
muſcles, each of which is ſituated laterally between the 
thyroides and cricoides ; and fixed by a broad inſertion 
in the inſide of the ala of the thyroide cartilage: the 
fibres contracting from thence run from before backward, 
and from below upward, towards the neighbouring ary- 
tenoide cartilage, in which they are inſerted, from the 
glottis to the angle of the baſis. In ſome ſubjects, theſe 
muſcles cover almoſt both ſides of the glottis. 
The thyro-arytenoidei, acting together, draw both the 
arytenoide cartilages forward, and conſequently looſen | 
| the glottis, and render it capable of the ſmalleſt quaver- | 
ings of the voice. They may likewiſe probably com- 
_ preſs the lateral ſinuſes or ventricles of the larynx, and 
| alſo the arytenoide glands, Winſlow. 25 | 
'THYROIDZI, crico. See CrR1co-THYROIDAUS 
*FayRO-EPIGLOTTICI, are two muſcles which croſs the 
thyro-arytenoidei, being inſerted in the inner lateral 
part of the thyroides, and laterally in the epiglottis.— 
| They frrve with the aryteno-epiglottici to ſhut any lateral | 
opening that may remain when the epiglottis is de- 
preſſed by the baſis of the tongue; and the Hy- eig lottici 
ma 
5 Gohing yawning, &c. _ 
Turo hej, See Hyo-thyroide!. | | 
TurRO-Pharyngæi, in Anatomy, are muſcles of the pha- 
_ rynx, very broad, and each muſcle inſerted along the 
outſide of the ala of the cartilago thyroidesz whence they 
run obliquely backward and meeting under the linea 
alba, they ſometimes appear to be but one muſcle with- 
out any middle tendon. They ſerve with the other 


- 


 __ haps partly in modifying the voice. Winſlow. 
Turxo-Staphylini, in Anatomy, are two ſmall muſcles, 


which accompany the pharyngo-flaphylini' very cloſely, | 
through their whole courſe, except that their poſterior | 


_ extremities are fixed in the th 
other muſcles. _ | | | 
 TUYYROIDEAI Sterne. See STER NO-Thyroideus. ; 
THYROIDAA Glandula, TRYROIDE Gland, is a large 
whitiſh maſs which covers the anterior convex fide of the 

I. AR Nx. It ſeems at firſt ſight to be made up of two 
oblong glandular portions, united by their inferior ex- 
tremities below the cricoide cartilage, in ſuch a manner 
as to have ſome reſemblance of a creſcent, with the 
cornua turned upward. It is of a moderate thickneſs, 


yroide cartilages near the 


and bent laterally like the thyroide cartilage. The two | 
lateral portions lie on the muſculi thyro-hyoidzi, and | 


the middle or inferior portion on the crico-thyroidzi,— 


The inferior thyro-pharyngzi ſend fibres over this gland, | 
and they communicate on each fide by ſome ſuch fibres | 
ee 
alival 
glands, but more ſolid. Some anatomiſts thought they | 
had diſcovered the excretory duct, but they miſtook, ſays | 


There is ſometimes a | 
kind of glandular rope which runs before the thyroide | 


with the ſterno-thyroidzi and hyo-thyroidzi. This 
ſeems to be of the ſame kind with the other 


Winſlow, a blood-veſſel for it. 


cartilage, and diſappears before the baſis of the os hyoides. 
Winſlow. e 

This gland receives nerves from the recurrents, arte- 

ries from the carotides, and veins which paſs to the ju- 


gulars and lymphatics, and diſcharge themſelves into the | 


thoracic duct. . | 
Its uſe is to ſeparate a viſcid moiſture, ſerving to line 
and lubricate the larynx, to facilitate the motion of its 


cartilages, to obtund the acrimony of the ſaliva, and | 


to ſoften rhe voice. 


THYROIDES, Ovpoedns, formed from 9upoog, buckler, | 


and evo, form, in Anatomy, the firſt and largeſt of 
the five cartilages of the LaRyNx ; called alſo ſcuti- 
formit. | = 
This cartilage is large and broad, and folded in ſuch a 
manner as to have a longitudinal convexity on the fore- 
ſide, and two lateral portions, which may be denominated 
alz: the upper part of its anterior middle portion is 
formed into an angular notch z the upper edge of each 
ala makes an arch, and together with the middle notch, 
theſe two edges reſemble the upper part of an ace of 


pull it a little forward in ſtrong reſpirations, as in|. 


+ I - 2 


THYRR ZUM wvinum, a ſort of w 
remarkable for its thickneſs an 
ſwect, and luſcious, 


THYRREUS lapis, in 


THYRSUS, Oveooe, in Antiquity, the ſc 


ſcene 2. affirms, that it was adorned with peacocks ſea- 


TiAx4, is alſo the name of the pope's triple CROWN 


hearts in cards: the lower edge of each ala is more even, 


and the poſterior edges of both are y 
lengthened out both above and bel 
which Winſlow calls the cornua of +1 
The ſuperior apophyſes are 
and the extremities of all the fou 
heads, which in the inferior a 
ſurface on the inſide, reſemblin 
On the outſide of each ala near 
oblique line, running from bel 
extremity of this line is near the 
cornua, and both that and the low 
in 2 ſmall tuberoſity, the loweſt be 
conſiderable. | 
of muſcles and ligaments. 
the convex fide of the ant 
form; and this cartilag 


| Vit | 


ſuſpect no hoſtilities, | 


THYSSELINUM, in Botany. See Milky PaRs! ey, 
| TIARA, Tiaxpa, an ornament, or habit, wherewith the 
muſcles of the pharynx, chiefly for deglutition, and per- 


tiara ſtraight and erect: the prieſts and great lords wore 


phon, in his Cyropxdia, ſays, that the tara was ſome- 


moon. From what we have ſaid, it a 


tion: for, as ſoon as the pope 


The ancient tiara of the popes was a roun 


TIARELLA, in Botany, a genus 


has five oval petal 


[IBERIADES water, the water of a hot 


y ſmooth, brig 
the e e 
e Mroide cartiho, 
r Ky the infer, 
Are rounded like fan 
Pophyſes have 2 dunn 
8 an articular emin k 
the edge, 18 
und forward. 
ſuperior a 
er extremny termi 
N the . 
„ ler ve for the infer; 
The infide of the payer 
anterior portion are Very uni. 


e oſſifies gradually in old ge. 


longe 


, rs; ow a 


beſe tuberoſities 


Winſlow. 


ine among 
d dark co 
and not aſtringent. 
J Natural Hiſtory, 
foſſil, which the writers of the middle 3 


our; it Was 


the name of 1 
ges have called 


has many virtues aſcribed to it; but all the ac... 
we have of a its real properties are row. 55 r 
ſerves that it ſwam upon the water while t 
* broken _ ("590 pieces, theſe ſunk to the botion 
t ſeems to have been a ſort i . 
13 ö of bitumen of a ſpongy | 
, eptre whi | 
ancient poets put in the hands of Bacchus and 5 
they furniſh the Mznades in their Bacchanalia. 
The thyr/us was originally a lance or ſpear, wrapped uy | 
in vine leaves; wherewith Bacchus is {aid to have armed 
himſelf, and his ſoldiers in his Indian wars, to amuſe 
and deceive the unpractiſed Indians, and make then 
Hence it was afterwards borne in the feats and ſacrifices 
of that god; and as the Satyrs, who were Bacchus dal. 
diers, were ſuppoſed to have fought with it, it became 
cuſtom to repreſent them therewith. IE 


ancient Perſians covered their heads; and which the Ar- 
menians, and kings of Pontus, wear on medals; theſe 
laſt, becauſe deſcended from the Perſians. : 
Latin authors call it indifferently tiara, and cidaris. 
Strabo ſays, the tiara was in form of a tower; and the 
ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's comedy, Axaprs, act |. 


thers. - Some moderns, however, fancy the ſcholialt is 
here ſpeaking of the caſque which the ancient Perſians 
wore in war, rather than of the habit which they wore 
on the head in the city, „ 
The kings of Perſia alone had the right of wearing tlc 


it depreſſed, or turned down, on the fore- ſide. Xeno- 


times encompaſſed with the diadem, at leaſt in ceremo- 
nies; and had frequently the figure of an half- moon 
embroidered on it : others are of opinion, that the 
diadem was in figure of a moon; and that it was hence 
the tiara was called lunata. Laſtly, others think that 
the tiara itſelf was made ſometimes in form of an half 
| ppears, that there 
were different forms of tiaras; and, in effect, Paſcha- 
lius, De Coronis, diſtinguiſhes no leſs than five difterent 
kinds. See DIAaDEM. 3 
The tiara was alſo an ornament belonging to the Jew 
prieſts. Exod. xxviii. 40. xxxix. 26. S 


ciently called regnum. 


The tara and keys are t 
the tara of his civil rank, and t 


b does of the papal dignit3 

** e keys of his jurifdic* | 
is dead, his arms ale 

without the keys. 

d high cap. 

Bene · 


repreſented with the fiara alone, 


Boniface VIII. firſt encompaſſed it with a crow. 1 
dict XII. added a ſecond crown and John | 


third. of "rhe decandria digywa | 


rma- 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a perm. 


its; if 
nent empalement divided into five oval acute P? g 
- s, of the length of the empalete 


inate und! 
d ſtamina, terminated ro 
en, ending V | 
ofule with one cell opening 


ſeveral oval ſeeds. 


ſpring near 


and ten awl-ſhape 
ſummits, and a bifid germ 
which becomes an oblong ca 
with two valves, containing 
are two ſpecies, 


Tibte | 


riades in Egypt. wy 


TIB 


| * e ſpot, tried ſome experiments on 
Dr. Perrys po - = 41 much better idea of its na- 
this WE" have from any other accounts of it, Half 
ture, t ey of tartar being mixed with an ounce and 
a, it becomes turbid and muddy z and 

1 of hours, three parts of the whole appear like 
aſter twe f only leaving a ſmall portion of clear water 
white Wool, The white woolly matter dried, produced 
* | ſmall quantity of yellow ochre. 


am. 1 added to the water in the ſame quantity, 
Spirit of _ emu ſediment of a white colour. 
* n ai ſublimate being mixed in the ſame quan- 
A deere turbid and yellowiſh, and yielded an 
tity oe ment in ſmall quantity; whence it ſeems evi- 
be hat it contains a ſal murale., Saccharum ſaturn 
_ "ded in the ſame quantity, the water depoſited a 
1 . 

ae. it turns to a bluiſh green turbid liquor, 

2115 yields a woolly ſediment. Sugar of violets 


f mixed with it, turned it to a deep 
N * en aking this became as black as ink. 
* ars from theſe experiments, that the water con- 
Lon ood deal of a groſs fixed vitriolic ſalt, ſome 
e. "" a fal murale. It is too ſalt and nauſeous for 
gael uſe; but it muſt be of uſe as a bath in all 
e foulneſſcs, eſpecially in ſcorbutic and leprous 
15 for it will powerfully deterge, ſcour, and cleanſe 
fe excretory pores, and it may be, by its weight and 


and reſtore the true ſtate of the vitiated ſolids in gene- 
ral. Phil. Tranſ. N 462. p. 52- . 

TIBIA, in Anatomy, the bony part of the leg, between 
the knee and the ankle. 


The tibia conſiſts of two bones, called focils, the one on 


the inſide of the leg, called the riBU La, or little focil: 


the other on the outſide, called by the common name 


tibia, or the great focil, to which may be added the 
PATELLA- ts, 3 
| T1314, is properly the inner and bigger bone of the leg, 


. 22. 22. & fig. 7. n- 26. 5. 


in its middle, to contain the medulla, or marrow. 

This is a long bone irregularly triangular, and much 
larger at the top than below. It is divided into two 
extremities and a middle part, or into the head, body 
and baſis. The upper extremity or head conſiſts of two 


condyles; the upper fide of which is flat and divided 


into two cartilaginous ſurfaces, almoſt horizontal and a 


little hollow, one internal, the other external: between 


theſe lies a cartilaginous tuberoſity, which appears to be 
double, and has inequalities for the inſertion of ligaments. 


femoris, The whole head taken tranſverſely is oval, 
except toward the back part, where is a ſuperficial notch, 
and the circumference is very rough. The external 
condyle is more prominent than the internal, and in its 


zticulation of the fibula. On the fore part of the head 


5 for the inſertion of the tendinous ligament of the 
patella, : | 


The lower extremity 1s neither ſo thick nor ſo broad as 


this baſis there is an apophyſlis called the inner ankle, 
which runs down lower than any other part, and has 


pillage of a particular tendon. The baſis of the tibia 
terminates in a tranſverſe, oblong, cartilaginous, articular 
but, the capacity of which is increaſed on the inſide 
el the inner ankle, the cartilage being continued over 
th ade of it, which is turned toward the cavity.— 
_ the middle of this cavity runs a ſuperficial emi- 
wh which it is divided into a right and left portion. 
- P breadth alſo of the baſis of the tibia does 
1Þ , m the ſame plane with that of the head ; the 

ehm a little more inward than the internal con- 


e: is i ; 
! and this ig an obſervation of great conſequence in 
wes and luxations. | 


| — angular body of the tibia is diſtinguiſhed 


3 internal, external, and poſterior, and into 

nd wt rg anterior called the eriſta of the tibia, 

tle three . The inner ſide is the broadeſt of 
1 


lg rz et equal, gently convex, and turned a little 
e * the outer ſide is unequally flat, and narrower 

mi th —— the back fide is unequally rounded, 
* a conf 3 of all; however at its upper part it is 
g derable breadth, in which is oblerved a long 


Jateritious ſediment in a ſmall quantity. Mixt with ſpirit | 
a | 


nixed with it, turned it to a yellow colour; and the | 


ſumulus, reſtore them to their natural ſtate and tone, 


— 


called alſo focile majus. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. 


The tibia is hard and firm, having A pretty large cavity : 


The two ſurfaces anſwer to the two condyles of the os| 


lower part there is a ſmall cartilaginous ſurface for the | 


there is an uncqual tuberoſity, called the ſpine of the 


e upper: on its outſide there is a longitudinal de-| 
preſhon, broader at the lower than at the upper part, 
which receives the end of the fibula. On the inſide of | 


towards its poſterior ſide a groove or channel for the | 


IB 


oblique muſcular impreſſion, beginning under the noteh 
in the poſterior part of the head, and from thence run- 
ning downward toward the inner fide, Immediately 
below the extremity of this impreſſion there is another, 
leſs oblique. 'The anterior angle, called criſta, is ſharp, 
prominent about the middle, and almoit round at the 
lower part: the internal poſterior angle is ſomewhat 


rounded: the external is more acute, except toward the 


upper part, where it is more or leſs flatted. 


The tzbia is connected above with the condyles of the 


os femoris, by an articulation which is partly a gingly- 
mus, for the extenſion and fl-xion of the leg, and partly 
an arthrodia for the rotation of the leg when bent. 
This is owing to two intermediate cartilages. Winſlow. 
Mr. Cheſelden gives an inſtance of a boy of {cven years 
of age, where both the epiphyſes at the upper end of 
the tibia were ſo far ſeparated, that no more than half 
each tibia was joined to half the epiphyſis; which made 
his legs wholly uſeleſs. This had been occaſioned by 
the nurſe's holding him out to ſtool by the heels and 
back, when very young; which is, among them (as he 
obſerves) too common a practice. 


Inſtances haye occurred in which the greater part of the 
tibia has been taken out, and afterwards ſupplied by a 


callus, and regenerated. Edinb. Med. Eff. vol. i. p. 
192, vol. v. p. 373. oy Y . 
T1B1A, cartilages of the, The tibia has four or five proper 
cartilages, and two additional ones. The two proper 
cartilages which cover the two ſuperior ſurfaces of the 
head of the 2ibia, are the thickeſt. Theſe are both 
gently hollow; but the internal, or that next the other 
tibia, is more depreſſed in the middle than the other. — 


The third proper cartilage covers the ſmall ſurface which 
lies on the lower part of the external condyle, The 
fourth covers the lower ſurface of the baſis ot the tibi, 


being continued over the outſide of the inner ankle. 


the paſſage of tendons. 


interarticular, from thcir ſituation ; each of theſe car- 
tilages is in the thape of a creſcent, or Roman C.— 


Their convexity, or greateſt curvature, is very thick; 


their concavity, or ſmaller curvature, very thin, and 


ſomething like the edge of a fickle. They lie on the 


two upper ſurfaces of the head of the 7ib:a; each carti- 
lage is broad enough to cover about two-thirds of the 


| ſurface of the ria on which it lies, leaving one-third. 

bare in the middle; their under ſides are flat, their up- 
per ſides hollow, and, together with the middle portions _ 
of the ſurfaces of the head of the tibia, they form ca- 
vities proportioned to the convexity of the condyles of 


the os femoris. Winſlow, | — | 
TI BIA, ligaments of the. This bone is connected to the 
_ os femoris by ſeveral ligaments, two lateral, one poſte- 
_ rior, two middle, and one capſular. The innermoſt 


down on the inner fide of the ſuperior part of the 1194. 
The external, which is narrower and thicker than the 


former, is fixed partly in the tibia, immediately above 
the fibula, and partly in the upper extremity of the fibu- 


la; both theſe ligaments be a little behind the middle of 


tibia. One of the crucial ones is fixed by one end to the 


moris, and by the other, to the notch in the head of the 
tibia: the other is fixed by one end to the external im- 
reſſion in the notch of the os femoris, and by the other 


of the head of the fibia. The cornua of the ſemilunar 


cartilages degenerate into ligaments, ſhort and ſtrong, 
by which they are faſtened, and communicate by ſome 


ſmall portions with the crucial ligaments : they have 
| likewife a common ligament, which like an arch runs 
tranſverſely between their anterior convexities. The pa- 


by a ſtrong ligament; this runs directly down from the 


ſmall lateral ligaments fixed in the lower part of its edge 
on each ſide, and inſerted anteriorly and a little laterally 
in the edge of the head of the tibia. 

The A, ligament is fixed round the edge of the 
head of the tibia, and in the edge of the patella. The 
crucial ligaments, and thoſe of the ſemilunar cartilages, 
are encloſed in this capſule ; but the lateral and poſte- 


rior ligaments, and thoſe ot the patella, lie without it. 


The capſule is alſo * to a conſiderable portion of 
the circumference 0 


4 


There are likewiſe ſuperficial cartilaginous incruſtations 
on the back part of this baſis, behind the inner ankle, 
and likewiſe on the backſide of the outer ankle, for 


The additional cartilages of the 2ibia are two in number, 
called ſemilunar from their figure; and intermediate or 


and broadeſt of the two lateral ones is fixed pretty low | 


the articulation, The poſterior ligament is fixed by ſe- 
veral expanſions in the poſterior part of the head of the 


internal ſuperficial impreſſion in the notch of the os fe- 


tween the anterior portions of the ſuperior ſurfaces 


tella is faſtened alſo to the tuberoſity or ſpine of the tibia 


apex of the patella z and, beſides this, it has ſeveral _ 


the ſemilunar cartilages, and is 
| | ſtrengthened. 
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ſtrengthencd by many ligamentary fibres. Its inſide is | 
_ - fmooth, and ſhining z and where it is not covered with 
tendons is very thin. There is likewiſe a very thin liga- 
ment, fixed by one end to the lower part of the cartila- 
ginous ſide of the patella, and by the other to the anterior 

part of the great notch between the condyles of the 6s 

femoris. The uſe of which ſeems to be, to prevent the 


articular fat from being compreſſed in the motions of the | 


knee. Winſlow. 
TiB1A, fracture of the. See LEGS. 
'T1BIZ biceps, ſee BicEys. | 
Tin1z quintus, in Anatomy, a name given by the old authors 
to a muſcle called the biceps cruris by Albinus and 
Winſlow, and the reſt of the moderns. ; 
TiB1a, in «ce, was originally a FLUTE made of the 
ſhank, or ſhin-bone-of an animal; and when the art of 
boring flutes was diſcovered, they were made of box- 
tree, laurel, braſs, filver, and even of gold. 
*IrB1a articularis. See BAGPIPE. | | 
Dr. Burney - (Hiſt. Muſ. vol. i. p. 521) apprehends that 
the union of this inſtrument with the ſyrinx ſuggeſted 
the firſt idea of an organ. | N 
TIBIALIA, among the Romans, a kind of 
which they uſed to cover their legs. 


TIBIALIS, or TIBI RVUS, in Anatomy, a name given to 
two muſcles of the leg; diſtinguiſhed by anticus, and | 


poſticus. 


IBIAL IS anticus, is a long muſcle, fleſhy at the upper 
of the leg, between the tibia and the extenfor digito- 
rum longus. It is fixed above by fleſhy fibres in the 
upper third part of the external labium of the criſta ti- 

bite, and of the inſide of the aponeuroſis tibialis, or of 
that ligamentary expanſion which goes between the 
criſta tibiæ, and the anterior angle of the fibula. It is 


| likewiſe fixed obliquely in the upper two-thirds of the 


- outſide of the tibia, or that next the fibula. From 
thence it runs down, and ends in a tendon, which firſt 


paſſes through a ring of the common annular ligament, 
and then through another ſeparate ring, fituated lower | 
down; afterwards the tendon is fixed, partly in the inner 


and upper part of the os cuboides, and partly in the in- 

ſide of the firſt bone of the metatarſus. „5 

It ſerves to bend the foot, or to turn the point of the 
foot. toward the leg, by the ginglymoide articulation 


of the aſtragalus with the tibia and fibula: it likewiſe 
bends the leg on the foot, or hinders its extenſton. Off 


this laſt uſe we have an inſtance, whenever we ſtand or 


Walk: when we ſtand, the foot being turned directly 


forward; this muſcle keeps the leg in equilibrio, and 


hinders it from falling backward, This uſe is ſtill more 


Tab. | 


evident when we walk backward. Winſlow. See 


Anat. ({Myol.) fig. I. n. 62. fig. 2. u. 44. 


a 0 5 . p | | , | þ 
TISIALIs py/ticus, is ſituated between the tibia and fibula, 


on the backſide of the leg, and covered by the extenſor 


+ digitorum longus. lt is fixed above by fleſhy fibres, 


immediately under the articulation of the tibia and fibula, 
to the neareſt part of thoſe two bones, chiefly to the 


tibia, reaching to the lateral parts of that bone above | 


the interoſſeous ligament, which is here wanting. From 
. thence its infertion is extended below the oblique line or 
. Impreſſion in the tibia, over all the neighbouring part of 


the interofſeous ligament, and through more than the 


upper half of the internal angle of the fibula. Through 


- all this place it isfleſhy and penniform, and is covered | 


by the extenſor digitorum longus. After this, it forms 


- a tendon which runs down below the inner malleolus | 


through a cartilaginous groove, and an annular ligament, 
and is inferted in the tuberoſity of the lower part of the 


os ſcaphoides. When this muſcle acts alone, it extends | 
the foot obliquely inward. When it acts together with | 


the gaſtrocnemii and ſoleus, it changes the ſtraight di- 
rection of their motion into an oblique one. When it 

acts with the tibialis anticus, the ſole of the foot is turn- 
ed more directly inward, or toward the other foot.— 
Winſlow. 0 . . 


From the uſe which ſailors make of it, it is called 


nauticus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. u. bg. fig. 2.5. 
53. fig. 7. 1. 48. Wt ther 


FT1RIALIS gracilis, a muſcle of the leg, called alſo LAN- 


ARIS. It is a ſmall pyriform muſcle, fituated ob- 
liquely in the ham, below the external condyle of the 


os femoris, between the poplitæus, and external paſtroc- | 


nemius; and its tendon which is long, flat, and very 
mall, runs down on the fide of the gaſtrocnemius inter- 
nus all the way to the heel. The fleſhy body, which is 
no more than about two inches in length and one in 
breadth, is fixed by a ſhort flat tendon above the outer 
edge of the exterior condyle of the os femoris; from 
_ "thence it runs obliquely over the edge of the poplitæus, 


hs ns 


ſwaths with 


part, and tendinous at the lower, ſituated on the foreſide 


ane 
Kate 


| | 774 a. rochem 
externus and ſoleus, all the way to the inner eq Cemiy 
part of the os calcis, without comm polterior 
uated lower dowh 
ed by ſome fortunate obſervation, 
Man 
the flexion of that joint: both becauſ 
ligament ſeem tre the ſame: 
tgame ems to require the ſame aſſiſtance from 2 
by many authors, 97, or the barp. lb; and in fous 
, fpines, all along their edges, which is its principal dif. 
eyes; and at the angles of theſe there are ſmal and ſhort 
covered with a bony cruſt, which runs into two hows 
tail-fin, and the middle of the back, in this fiſh, are ted, 
hen taken out of the water is called the pier, Ray 
quiry, to be no other than the lamia or ite sHARE. 
riety of the zygæna or hammer-headed SHARK. 
infeſts cows, ſwine, goats, ſheep, and dogs. The 112 
reſſing their teeth againſt the manger, or all along the 
by the ſun, and fit for being burnt into aſhes on the land, 
them, throwing himſelf up, when they come near and 
and yerk out behind, in diſobeying the ſpurs ; wheres 
than he does upon being actually pricked. 
l | 4 T-4ieude, which, 
zons, in three or four degrees of ſouth latitude, , 
a vu. by M. Heriſantg 
the nature and effects of theſe poiſons bf 
Florence, 410. 
PorsON. - The word is 01 
TiDE, HHrove. See SHROVE. 


and terminates in a very ſmall, but long fl; 
upper part of the tendo Achillis, and from the ge of the 
nuing its courſe downwards, it joing this tenden Conti. 
aponeuroſis plantaris. Sometimes Pg wich the 
ing, and in ſome ſubjects it is fit 
f evidently Ufcorer. 
time ground to think, fays Winſſow, that it hinder; th 
| FOE: * e of its 26hef; 
to that ligament, and becauſe of the obliquity Fo 
tendinous expanſion of the ſemimembranoſus. W. 1 
TIBICEN, in t-hthyology, a fiſh of th 8. Winſlow, 
parts of England, the piper. 
The head of this fiſh runs out into two broad horns 
tinction from the hirund i 
gill-fins it has on th dae i 1 we . he 7200 the 
0 g and ſharp ſpine. The 
; Pane} 3 long and crooked, The fide lis 
eel but very little rough to the touch, and the ſorchers 
or ſpines behind. It has three fingers or filamentz on 
each fide, from the roots of the gill-Fns; and its jans 
It is caught in the Mediterranean, and in ſome other 
feas, In our county of Cornwal it is not unfrequently 
and Willughby. EE | | 
TIBURO, in Fchthyology, a fiſh very bad!y and falſely 
The 7iburo of Linnæus is a ſpecies of sQUaLvs, with 
a very broad and heart-ſhaped head, found in the Ame- 
TICK, in Natural Hiſtory, a naſty little animal of a lid 
colour, with a blunt and roundiſh tail, clevated anten- 
or ricinus is, in the Linnxan ſyſtem a ſpecics of c 
in the aptera order of inſects. | | 
(7 Falter or collar as if they would bite it. 133 
TICKING, in Huſbandry, denotes the act of ſetting up 
TICKLISH, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be 19 15 
that is too tender upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible, that 
prick his ſkin, A 2icþi/þ horſe has 3 of 9 
ramingues, 1. c. the kickers againſt the ſpurs; bot Kn 
e237 | ime and afterwards 
tickhi/h horſe only reſiſts for ſome time, and , 
ve. an ) hrough the fear of 2 rige 
obeys, and goes much better, through tn 
TICKSEED, in Botany. See CORLSPERNDUT) | 1 the 
TICUNAS,  p9i/on of, is an active poiſon prepai 
| 05. 15 X 
together with that of Lamas, Pevas awd Hasch le 
tracted by fire from plants, called by the f 
Ly. | , . 7 „MI. Fontalag 
in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. art. Xu. and by N. i. and 
in Phil. Trauſ. vol. Ixx. part. I. 
TIDE, the fame. with. time, or ſeaſon. 20 
ginally Saxon, id; which Ggnifies the fa Ive baun, 
Tip, twelfth, See TWELFTH. _ , 
Tibk, I piſſun. See WIr SUN 
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This tendon runs between the body of the v4 te 00. 
inſerted, together with it, in the outſide of the and ig 

us muſcſe js i 
Till the true uſe of this muſcle 
there is in the m. 
capſular ligament of the knee ; 

P Sa from being compreſſeq in 

courſe, eſpecially as the neighbouiing portion of the fin 
1e Irivla kind, Called 
Which are ſerrated, or beſet with a ſort of teeth, or ſmall 
forehead is elevated into a fort of eyebrows over the 
between the eyes is not hollowed. The whole head is 
are rough like files, but have no diſtinct teeth, The 
caught about the ſhores, and from the noiſe it Pikes 
deſcribed by ſeveral authors, and proving, on a ſtiict in- 
rican ſeas. Linnzus queries, whether it is not a is 
nz, a globoſe-ovate form, and full of blood; which 
Tick, in the Manege, a habit that ſome' horſes take of 
tutfs in ſuch a manner as that they may be oried 
does not freely fly the ſpurs, but in ſome meaſure reſits 
0 
. * 77+. £ be 
this difference, that the latter put back, leap and! 
ch his leg 
rous ham, when he finds the horſeman ſtretch his leg, 
; 2 1 | | vtvor of the Amar 
native Indians, on the borders of the river of 
Ne . 8. See an account o 
and uſed in poiſoning their arrows: 
d. arts 
alſo Fontana ſur les Poiſons, &c. 
: t twe 
Tips, among Miuers, denotes the ſpace 0 
ö 0 


 -eriodical motions of the waters of the ſea; 
L8, 7 de fue and reflux, or the ebb and flow. 
- 1 motion of the water is againſt the wind, it is 
e 


7 ide - when wind and tide go the ſame 
called . it runs very ſtrong, it is called 
way, 


a tide- gte. 


a flood, as long as that laſts; then to 
tides 1 time of e tide; and thus to 
ſta kg e with the return of the next ride. 

Re to flow tide and half-tide, allowing fix hours to 
ſt 15 1 the tide runs three hours in the _ lon- 
oy n it does by the ſhore 3 but, by longer, they do not 
5 its running more hours; but that, if it be bigh 
mm ſhore at twelve, it will not be ſo in the offing till 
eh Is hour and a half longer makes t:de and quarter- 
= "three-fourths of an hour longer makes tide and half- 
n: 


r tide, & e. e 
When the moon is in the firſt and third quarter, i. e. 


and are called ſpring-tides—when ſhe is in the ſecond 


ides. | | 
fg ns of the. The ſea is obſerved to flow, for 
certain hours, from ſouth towards north; in which mo- 
non, or flux, which laſts about fix hours, the ſea gra- 
4ually ſwells; ſo that, entering the mouths of rivers, 


2 continual flux of ſix hours, the ſea ſeems to reſt 
for about a quarter of an hour; after which it begins 
to ebb, or retire back again, from north to ſouth, for 


fx hours more; in which time, the water ſinking, the | 


rivers reſume their natural courſe. Then, after a ſeem- 


to flow, as before; and thus alternately. | 
Thus does the ſea ebb twice a day, and flow as often; 
hut not in the ſame hours thereof. The period of a 
dux and reflux is twelve hours forty-eight minutes; ſo 
thatthe tides return later and later each day, by forty-eight 
minutes, or three quarters of an hour three mi- 
vutes. ry . 

Now twelve hours forty-eight minutes is a lunar day; 
i. e. the moon paſſes the earth's meridian later and later 
each day, by forty-eight minutes. So that the ſea flows 
as often as . moon paſſes the meridian, both the arch 
above, and that below the horizon; and ebbs as oſten as 
ſhe paſſes the horizon, both the eaſtern and weſtern 
point thereof. Rs | 5 5 
This farther agreement we obſerve between the moon 
and the ſea, that the tides, though conſtant, are not 
equal; but are greateſt, when the moon is in conjunc- 


drature thereto. 


new and full moon, at the time of the equinoxes. 
Add, that the ſame things are obſerved throughout moſt 
of the coaſts of Europe; only that the tides are ſo much 


northerly, 


Theſe phenomena of the tides are admirably accounted 
for, from the principle of gravitation. All we require 
to their ſolution is, that the earth and moon, and every 


the reaſonableneſs of which aſſumption, ſee under the 
article Gravity, „ 3 


Indeed the ſagacious Kepler, long ago, conjectured this 
a ceaſed to attract its waters towards itſclf, all the water 
x ocean would riſe and flow into the moon : the 
| phere of the moon's attraction extends to our earth, 
and draws up the water.” 

his Introd. ad. Theor. Mart, 


men no more, is n 


Wionian principles. 
owever we m 

nomie, vol. iv. Paris, 

ind among others, 


e 8 of t 
e ebb and flow is 


of the ocean 


3 and a 1 
Mg dds, that the waters riſe in pro 


Ties, the © proximity of the moon to the earth. 
vi ) of the.— 1. It is obvious, that if the earth 
ag entirely fluid | , 


mut , mo, and quieſcent, its particles, by their 
de te Py towards each other, would form Sena 
Suppoſe then, that f of an exact ſphere. 


eſun and moon upon 


lions, the an equal force, and in 2 direc- 


You, w. Ne . will be moved by ſuch a power, 


— 


Ta tide it over of up into any place, is to go in with the | 
0 


when ſhe 15 new and full, the tides are high and ſwift, | 


and laſt quarter, the tides are lower and ſlower; and | 


ir drives back the river-waters toward their heads, or | 


ing pauſe of a quarter of an hour, the ſea again begins | 


tion, or oppoſition to the ſun; and leaſt, when in qua- 


Laſtly, thoſe tides are the greateſt, which happen in the | 


the leſs, and happen the later, as the coaſts are the more | 


patticle thereof, mutually gravitate towards each other: 
t0 be the cauſe of the tides : 6 If, ſays he, the earth 


Thus thought Kepler, in | 
This ſurmiſe, for it was | 
Pas ow abundantly verified in the follow- | 
Wee ſirſt amply deduced by Dr. Halley from the 


ay obſerve with M. de la Lande (Aſtro- 
3 that ſeveral of the ancients, 
Kquainted with th Ways amy and Macrobius, were | 


ny ſays expreſly, that the cauſe of 
in the ſun, which attracts the waters 


that ſo | | ic 
bf thisearth with me power acts on all the particles | 


1 


but its figure will ſuffer. no alteration by it; becauſe all 
the particles, being equally moved by this power in pa- 
rallel lines, they will {till keep the ſame ſituation with 
reſpect to each other, and itili form a ſphere, whoſe 
centre will have the ſame motion as each particle, Upon 
this ſuppoſition, if the motion of the carth round the 
common centre of gravity of the earth and moon was 


deſtroyed, and the earth was left to the influence of its 


gravitation towards the moon, the earth falling toward 
the moon would ſtill retain its ſpherical figure ; all the 
parts being equally carried on, and retaining therefore 
the ſame ſituation with reſpect to each other. But the 
efteAs of the moon's action, as well as the action it- 
ſelf, on different parts of the earth, are unequal : thoſe 
parts, by the general law of GRAVITr, being moſt at- 
tracted which are neareſt the moon, and thoſe being 
leaſt attracted which are fartheſt from the moon; while 
the parts that are at a middle diſtance, are attracted by 
a mean degree of force: beſides, all the parts are not 
acted on in parallel lines, but in lines directed towards the 
centre of the moon; and on theſe accounts, the ſpherical 


figure of the earth muſt ſuffer ſome change from the 
moon's action. | AR 


Suppoſing the earth to fall towards the moon, and ah- 


ſtracting from the mutual gravitation of its parts towards 
each other, and alſo ſrom their coheſion; it will eaſi! 


appear, that the parts neareſt the moon would fall Sk, 


the ſwifteſt motion, being moſt attracted, and that they 
would leave the centre or greater bulk of the earth be- 


nind them in their fall, while the more remote parts 
would fall with the ſloweſt motion, being leſs attracted 


than the reſt, and be leſt a little behind the bulk of the 


earth, ſo as to be found at a greater diſtance from the 


centre of the earth than at the beginning of the motion. 


| Whence it is manifeſt, that the earth would ſoon loſe its 
ſpherical figure, and form itſelf into an oblong ſpberoid, 


whoſe longeſt diameter would point at the centre of the 
moon. | 


If the particles of the earth did not gravitate toward 
each other, but toward the moon only, the diſtances be- 
_ twixt the parts of the earth that are ſuppoſed to be 


neareſt the moon, and the central parts, would continu- 
ally increaſe becauſe of their greater celerity in falling ; 
and the diſtance betwixt the central parts, and the parts 


that are fartheſt from the moon, would increaſe conti- 


nually at the fame time; theſe being left behind by the 
central parts, which they would follow, but with a leſs 
velocity. 'Thus the figure of the earth would become 
more and more oblong, that diameter of it which point- 


ed toward the moon continually increafing. 


But there is another reaſon why the earth would ſoon 
aſſume an oblong {pheroidal form, if its parts were al- 
lowed to fall freely by their gravity toward the moon's 


centre; for the lateral parts of the earth, or thoſe which 


are at the diſtance of a quarter of a circle from the point 


which is directly below the moon, and the central parts, 


deſcending with equal velocities toward the ſame point, 
viz. the centre of the moon, in approaching to it, 
would manifeſtly approach, at the ſame time, to each 
other; and, their diſtance becoming leſs, the diameters 


of the earth paſſing through them would be diminiſhed, 
ſo that the diameter of the earth that points toward the 


moon would increaſe, and thoſe diameters of the earth 


that are perpendicular to the line joining the centres of 
the earth and moon, would decreaſe at the ſame time, 
and render the figure of the earth {till more oblong for. 


this reaſon. 8Þ” | 5 8 
Let us now allow the parts of the earth to gravitate to- 


ward its centre; and, as this gravitation far exceeds 


the action of the moon, and much more exceeds the 


differences of her actions on different parts of the earth, 


the effect, reſulting from the inequalities of theſe actions 
of the moon, will be only a ſmall diminution of the gra- 


vity of thoſe parts of the earth which ic endeavoured in 
the former ſuppoſition to ſeparate from its centre, and 
a ſmall addition to the gravityof thoſe parts whichit endea- 


voured to bring nearer to its centre; that is, thoſe parts 
of the earth which are neareſt to the moon, and thoſe 
which are fartheſt from her, will have their gravity to- 


- ward the earth ſomewhat abated ; whereas the lateral 
parts will have their gravity increaſed ; fo that, if the 
earth be ſuppoſed fluid, the columns from the centre to 


the neareſt, and to the fartheſt parts, mult riſe, till, by 
their greater beight, they be able to balance the other 
columns, whoſe gravity is either not ſo much diminiſh- 
ed, or is increaſed by the inequalities of the action of 


the moon. And thus the figure of the earth muſt fil! 


be an oblong ſpheroid. | 

Let us now conſider the earth, inſtead of falling toward 
the moon by its gravity, as projected in any direction, 
ſo as to move round the centre of gravity of the earth 
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from the tangent, in any ſmall moment of time, as if 


- quently: the parts of the earth neareſt to the moon will 


affect a ſpheroidal form, having its longeſt diameter di- 


conſidered, that it is not the action of the moon, but 


let H, O, and D be three bodies, all equally attracted 


from O increaſed; whilſt the parts at B and F, being 


recede from one another; but rather, by the oblique at- 
traction of M, they will approach nearer to O. Hence 
the fluid ring will form itſelf into an ellipſe ZIB LN K 


ſo as to form a ſphere round O; then, as the whole 
moves toward M, the fluid ſphere being lengthened at Z 
and n, will aſſume an oblong or oval form. If M is the | 
moon, O the earth's centre, ABCDEFGH the ſea 
covering the earth's ſurface, it is evident that, whilſt the | 


1 


and moon; it is manifeſt, chat the gravity of each par-“ 


ticle toward the moon will endeavour to bring it as far 


the earth were allowed to fall freely toward the moon; 
in the ſame manner as any projectile, at our earth, falls 
from the line of projection as far as it would fall by its 
gravity in the perpendicular in the ſame time. Conſe- 


endeavour to fall fartheſt from the tangent, and thoſe 
fartheſt from the moon will endeavour to fall leaſt from 
the tangent, of all the parts of the earth; and the figure 
of the earth, therefore, will be the ſame as if the earth 
fell freely toward the moon; that is, the earth will {till 


rected toward the moon. 
In order to underſtand this theory, it muſt be carefully 


the inequalities in that action, that produce any varia- 
tion from the ſpherical figure; and that, if this action 


were the ſame in all the particles as in the central parts, 
and operating in the ſame direction, no ſuch change 


would enſue. | | 
For the farther illuſtration of the preceding obſervations, | 
we mult perceive, that the waters at Z (Tab. Geography, 
fig. 8.) on the fide of the earth ABCDEFGH, next 
to the moon M, are more attracted than the central parts 
of the earth O by the moon, and the central parts are 
more attracted by her than the waters on the oppoſite 
fide of the earth at n; and therefore, the diſtance be- 
tween the earth's centre and the waters on its ſurface, 
under and oppoſite to the moon, will be increaſed. For 


by the body M, and they will all move equally faſt to- 
ward it, their mutual diſtances from each other conti- 
nuing the ſame. If the attraction of M is unequal, then 
that body which is moſt ſtrongly attracted will move 


faſteſt, and this will increaſe its diſtance from the other | 


body. Conſequently, by the Jaw of gravitation, M will | 


attract I more ſtrongly than it does O, by which the | 


diſtance between H and O will be increaſed; and a ſpec- 
tator in O will perceive H riſing higher toward Z. In 
lüke manner O, being more ſtrongly attracted than D, 


will move farther toward M than D does; and therefore | 
the diſtance between O and D will be increaſed; and a| 


ſpectator in O, not perceiving his own motion, will ſee 
V receding farther from him toward u; all effects and 


appearances being the ſame, whether D recedes from O, 


or O from D. 


Suppoſe now there is a number of bodies, as A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, H, placed round O, ſo as to form a flexi- | 


ble or fluid ring; then, as the whole is attracted to- 
ward M, the parts at H and D will have their diſtance 


nearly at the ſame diſtance from M as O is, will not 


FNZ, whole longer axis » OZ produced, will paſs 


through M, and its ſhorter axis, BOF, will terminate | 


in B and F. Let the ring be filled with fluid particles, 


earth by its gravity falls towards the moon, the water di- 


rectly below her at H will ſwell, and gradually rife toward | 


her; and alſo the water at D will recede from the centre, 
(or ſtrictly ſpeaking, the centre recedes from D), and 
riſe on the oppoſite fide of the earth; whilſt the water 
at Band F is depreſſed, and falls below the former level. 


Hence, as the earth turns round its axis from the moon | 
to the moon again in 244 hours, this oval of water muſt 
ſhift with it; and thus there will be two tides of flood 
and two of ebb in that time. | 
From the above reaſoning it appears, that the parts of | 


the earth directly under the moon, or that have the 


moon in their zenith, and alſo thoſe in the nadir, or 
places diametrically oppoſite to each other, will have the | 


flood, or high water at the ſame time. 
Moreover, thoſe parts of the earth, where the moon ap- 
pears in the horizon, or go” diſtant from the zenith 
and nadir, will have the ebbs, or loweſt waters. 

It is evident that, by the motion of the earth on its axis, 
the moſt elevated part of the water is carried beyond the 
moon in the direction of the rotation. The water con- 
tinues to riſe aſter it has paſſed directly under the moon, 
though the immediate action of the moon there begins 
to decreaſe, and comes not to its greateſt elevation till 
it has got half a quadrant farther. It continues alſo to 
deſcend aſter it has paſſed at 90 diſtance from the point 
below the moon, though the force which the moon adds 


neath the ſun, and of thoſe oppoſite to 1 
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to its gravity begins to decreaſe there, 


tion of the moon adds to its gravity, a Wy Neill the % le 
ſcend till it has got half a quadrant farther males it qe. th 
elevation, therefore, is not in the oints * greateſt ant 
line with the centres of the earth and 1 ich are in; 11 
half a quadrant to the eaſt of theſe point 0, but about ing 
tion of the motion of rotation. Thus nn dhe die M 


where the water flows freely, the mo open ken 
0 

nerally paſt the north and ſouth meridia, IP 

the high water is at Z and at u: the reason af I hen 


e pre the moon acts with ſome by N l 100 
as paſt the meridian, and thereby adds to th We In 
or waving motion, which the water ue librator Ne 
was in the meridian ; and therefore, the t. 1 th fire 
water is not preciſely at the time of ber c 80 high finc 
meridian, but ſome time after. emingz to the ſere 
Beſides, the tides anſwer not always to the fame ; for 
of the moon from the meridian at the io Uſtance wat 
are variouſly affected by the action of the Ras! but fore 
brings them on ſooner when the mobn is in h $4 which cer 
third quarters, and keeps them back later * 75 11 = __ 
ſecond and fourth ; becauſe, in the former 228 ſeet 
raiſed by the ſun alone would be earlier tha the ti vat 
raiſed by the moon, and in the latter caſe "oo mY He 
2. We have hitherto taken notice only of the a; af 
the moon in 3 tides ; but it is manifeſt " mY tot 
the ſame reaſons, the inequality of the ſvn”; by 1 Dr. 
different parts of the earth, would produce I Fs * 
and that this al eee, lt 
t is alone would produce a like variation f | 
the exact ſpherical figure of a fluid earth. 80 th, N + 
reality, there are two tides every natural day from the , * 
tion of the ſun, as there are in the lunar day ha < Con 
of the moon, ſubject to the ſame laws; and the 155 3 
tide, as we have obſerved, is ſomewhat changed b 1 i 
action of the ſun, and the change varies every a; 9 = 
account of the inequality between the natural nl the * 
lunar day. Indeed, the effect of the ſun in producin 4s 
tides, becauſe of his immenſe diſtance, muſt be 8 B 
derably leſs than that of the moon, though the grit . 
toward the ſun be much greater. For it is not the Ks, _ 
tion of the ſun or that of the moon, but the inequalities * 
in the actions of each, which bave any effect. The ſun'; 50 
diſtance is fo great, that the diameter of the earth is 2 r 
a point compared to it, and the diſference between the os 
action of the ſun on the neareſt, and that on the fartheſt flow 
parts, becomes, on this account, vaſtly leſs than it world . 
be if the ſun was as near as the moon. | hott 
However, the immenſe bulk of the ſun makes the effe& d 
{till ſenſible, even at ſo if 1 _ 
) great a diſtance and thereſore, arif 
though the action of the moon has the greateſt ſhare in "wy 
producing the tides, the action of the {uri adds ſenſibly * 
to it when they conſpire together, as in the change and dee 
full of the moon, when they are nearly in the fame line «fins 
with the centre of the earth, and therefore unite their 417 
forces. Thus, in conjunction, or when the ſun and prod. 
moon are on the ſame fide of the earth, they both con- appre 
ſpire to raiſe the water in the zenith, and conſequently} and 
in the nadir; and when they are in oppoſition, that i, peng 
when the earth is between them, whilit one makes high of thi 
water in the zenith and nadir, the other does the the q 
ſame in the nadir and zenith. Conſequently, in the dſp 
ſyzygies, or at new and full moon, the 27% are the fqua 
greateſt, and are what we call the /pring-t1des- More- 3 2 6 
over, the action of the ſun diminiſhes the effect of the ſquar 
moon's action in the quarters, becauſe the one raiſes the than 
water in that caſe where the other depreſſes it; and Thus 
therefore, in the quadratures the zides are the lealt, ans on th 
are called neap-tides. | tion 
Sir Iſaac Newton has calculated the effects of the ſun creak 
and moon reſpectively upon the tes, from their ror moor 
tive powers, The augmentation of the gravity 0 T * Uicre: 
teral parts of the earth, produced by the action 0 1 by Creaſ 
ſun, is a ſimilar effect to an augmentation, eſtimate * voul, 
him on another occaſion, that is made to the gra 10 The, 
the moon toward the earth by the ſame action, 1 = ter 
he addition made at he 


the moon is in the quarters; only t Wen 
the gravity of the lateral parts is about 603 —_ 
| becauſe their diſtance from the earth's any 1s HT 
times leſs than the diſtance of the moon rom it. 
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gravity of thoſe parts of the earth that a mie 
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by a double quantity of what is 26 
parts; and as the diminution of gravity 
augmentation of gravity of the other, nb. 
in raiſing the water under the ſun, and! 00 

to it, above its height in the lateral Eggel as trip'd . 
force that produces this eſfect 1] parts; 4 N 
of what is added to the gravity of the later miles 
is thence found to be to the gravity of the O 
to 12868200, and to the centriſug * 
tor as 1 to 44527. The elevation © tt a dier 0 
force is conſidered by Newton as àu eee eine 
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nok the equatorial parts above the polar parts of 
deetation ſing fromthe centrifugal force at the equator; 
the e times leſs, is found to be 1 foot and 
u, beck Paris meaſure. This is the elevation ariſ- 
11 fine che action of the ſun upon the water. 1 
In 225 urin makes this eleration to be 1 foot 10 10 90 

Mr. _ the ſame meaſure, which differs from the 

inches, Adee by the ö th part of an inch; and the 

hoe x leration; when the ſun is in the equinoctial, 1 

ſe 1 inCNEsS» 

ot 11 A the force of the moon upon the water, 

In ee the ſpring-tides, at the mouth of the 

=” Mok below Briſtol, with the neap-tides there, and 

ry 


ends their proportion to be that of g to 5; whence, after 


ſereral neceſſary corrections, he concludes, . that the 

of the moon is to that of the ſun, in raiſing the 
3 of the occan, as 4, 4815 to 1; ſo that the 
2 of the moon is able, of itſelf, to produce an 


| elevation Of 8 feet and 72? inches, and the ſun and 


moon together may produce an elevation of about 10 


ſeet, in their mean diſtances from the earth, and an ele- 
z 


vationof about 12 feet, when the moon is neareſt the earth. 
The height to which the water is found to riſe, upon 
roaſts of the open and deep ocean, is agreeable enough 

is computation. 5 55 
Ae eſtimates the force of the moon to that of 
the ſun as 5,0469 to 1. Newton. Princip. lib. iii. ſect. 
it, prop. 36, 37, apud Newt. Op. Ed. Horſley, vol. iii. 


p. 104z &c. and Maclaurin's Diff. de Cauſa Phyſica | 


Fluxus & Refluxus Maris apud Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. 
Comment. le Seur & Jacquier, tom. iii. p. 272. 
3. It muſt be obſerved, that the ſpring-tides do not 
happen preciſely at new and full moon, nor the ncap- 
tides at the quarters, but a day or two after, becauſe, as 


in other caſes, ſo in this, the effect is not greateſt or | 
leaſt when the immediate influence of the cauſe is 


ereateſt or leaſt. As e. g. the greateſt heat is not on 
the ſolſtitial day, when the immediate aCtion of the 
ſun is greateſt, but fome time . it 

That this may be more clearly underſtood, let it be 
conſidered, that though the actions of the ſun and 
moon were to ceaſe this moment, yet the zides would 


continue to have their courſe for ſome time; for 
the water, where it is now higheſt, would ſubſide, and | 
flow down on the parts that are lower, till, by the mo- 


tion of deſcent, being there accumulated to too great a 
height, it would neceſſarily return again to its firſt place, 
though in a leſs meaſure, being retarded by the reſiſtance 
ariing from the attraction of its parts. Thus it would 
for ſome time continue in an agitation like to that in 
which it 1+ at preſent. The waves of the ſea, that con- 
tinue after a ſtorm ceaſes, and eyery motion almoſt of 
a fluid, may illuſtrate this. „ | 

4. The different diſtances of the moon from the earth 
produce a ſenſible variation in the zides. When the moon 
approaches the earth, her action on every part increaſes, 


and the differences of that action on which the tides de- | 


pend, ncreafe, For her aCtion increaſes as the ſquares 
at the diſtances decreaſe ; and though the differences of 


the diſtances themſelves be equal, yet there is a greater | 
dilproportion betwixt the ſquares of leſs, than the 


ſquares of greater quantities; e. g. Z exceeds 2 as much 
% 2 Exceeds 1, but the ſquare of 2 is quadruple of the 


ſquare of 1, whilſt the ſquare of 3 (viz. 9) is little more 


than double the quae f 4'(vis. . | 
aus it appears, that, by the moon's approach, her adlion 
0 the neareſt 


Creale in a higher 
moon decreaſe. 
creaſe in propo 
ceaſe, ſo that t 
would produce a tide 
e moon deſcrib 
her neareſ} diſtan 


it her greateſt di 
t two 


rtion as the cubes of the diſtances de- 
eight times greater. 


ce produces a tide ſenſibly greater than 
tance from the earth: and hence it is, 


1 
itom the 5 | 
; at tl | 
mance zt the f 1e change, ſhe mult be at her greateſt 


ll, having, in the int: ime. 
friſneg ut, having, in the intervening time, 
10 OC C 8 and, therefore, the ſpring- 

: me reaſon, if a preat ſ[pring-tide hap- 
penz at the t | z great /pring wp 
age will web] = moon, the tide at the enſuing 
eu -e are greateſt about the time of the 
tember 0 5 e. about the latter end of March and Sep- 
ward 8 = __ about the time of the ſolſtices, i. e. to- 
ae leaſt at ny June and December; and the neap-tides 

that the fe equmoxes and greateſt at the ſolſtices; 


o great ſpring-tides never ſucceed each other im- 
Mediately 


— 


0 parts increaſes more quickly than her ac- 
01 on the remote parts; and the tides, therefore, in- 
proportion as the diſtances of the 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the rides 
he moon, at half her preſent diſtance, 


es an ellipſe about the earth, and in | 
or if the moon be at her neareſt diſtance | 


wch 1 | , 7 re | 
ts: and for the f. ch leſs than the tide at the change 


crence betwixt the ſpring and the xeap- | 


tides is much leſs conſiderable at the ſolſticial than at tte 
equinoctial ſeaſons. In order to illuſtrate and evince t! & 


truth of this obſervation, it is manifeſt, that if either tie 


ſun or moon was in the pole, they could have no effect 
on the tides, for their ation would raiſe all the water at 
the equator to the ſame height; and any place of the 
earth, in deſcribing its parallel to the equator, would 
not meet, in its courſe, with any part of the water more 
elevated than another, ſo that there could be no tide in 
any place. | 

The effect of the ſun or moon is greateſt when in the 
equinoclial,; for then the axis of the ſpheroigal figure, 
"Ig from their action, moves in the greateſt circle, 
and the water is put into the greateſt agitation ; and 
hence it is that the /pring-tides produced, when the ſun 
and moon are both in the equinoCtial, are the greateſt of 


any, and the neap-tides are the leaſt of any, about that 


But the rides produced when the ſun is in either of the 


tropics, and the moon in either of her quarters, are 
greater than thoſe produced when the ſun is in the equi- 
noctial, and the moon in her quarters, becauſe, in the 


firſt caſe, the moon is in the equinoctial, and, in the 


latter caſe, the moon is in one of the tropics; and the 


tide depends more on the action of the moon than that of 


the ſun, and is, therefore, greateſt when the moon's ac - 
tion is greateſt. e 1 
However, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 6. That, becauſe 
the ſun is nearer the earth in winter than in ſummer, the 
greateſt ſpring-tides are after the autumnal, and before 
the vernal equinox. | | | 

7. Since the greateſt of the two 1ides happening in 
every diurnal revolution of the moon, is that wherein 
the moon is neareſt the zenith, or nadir; for this rea- 


ſon, while the ſun is in the northern ſigns, the greater 


of the two diurnal zides in our climates, is that ariſing 
from the moon above the horizon; when the ſun is in 
the ſouthern ſigns, the greateſt is that arifing from the 
moon below the horizon. 8 

In proof of this obſervation, let it be conſidered, that 
when the moon declines from the equator toward cither 


pole, one of the greateſt clevations of the water follows 


the moon, and deſcribes nearly the parallel on the earth's 
ſurface which is under that which the moon, on account 
of the diurnal motion, ſeems to deſcribe; and the op- 
polite greateſt elevation, being antipodal to that, muit 
deſcribe a parallel as far on the other fide of the equa- 
tor; ſo that while the one moves on the north fide of 
the equator, the other moves on the ſouth ſide of it, at 
the ſame diſtance. Now the greateſt elevation which 
moves on the ſame ſide of the equator, with any place, 
will come nearer to it than the oppoſite elevation, which 
moves in a parallel on the other {ide of the equator ; and 
therefore, if a place is on the ſame fide of the equator 
with the moon, the day=!zde, or that which is produced 
while the moon is above the horizon of the place, will 


exceed the night-1;de, or that which is produced while 
the moon is under the horizon of the place. It is the 


contrary if the moon is on one fide, and the place on 


the other fide of the equator; for then the clevation 
which is oppoſite to the moon, moves on the ſame fide 
of the equator with the place, and, therefore, will come. 
nearer to it than the other elevation. This diiference 
will be greateſt when the ſun and moon both deferibe 


the tropics; becauſe the two elevations in that caſe de- 
ſcribe the oppolite tropics, which are the ſartheſt from 


each other of any two parallel circles they can deſcribe. 


Thus it is found, by obſervation, that the evening tides 
in the ſummer exceed the morning tides, and the morn- 
ing tides in winter exceed the evening fides. The differ- 
ence is found at Briſtol to amount to fiiteen inches, and 


at Plymouth to one foot. It would be till greater, but 


that a fluid always retains an impreſſed motion for ſome 


time; ſo that the preceding 2:des affect always thoſe that 


follow them. Upon the whole, while the moon has 
noith declination, the greateſt Ties in the northern he- 
miſphere are when ſhe is above the horizon, and the re- 
verſe while her declination is ſouth. 

To illuſtrate this matter by figures; let NES OCE. 10, 


11, 12) be the earth, N C8 its axis, E the equator, 


T S the tropic of Cancer, A the tropic of Capricorn, 


a h the arctic circle, cd the antarctic, N the north pole, 
8 the ſouth pole, M the moon, F and G the two emi- 


nences of water, whoſe loweft parts are at a and d (g. 
10.) at N and 8 (g. 11.) and at band e {figs 12.) al- 
ways 90? from the higheſt. 
Now, when the moon is in her greateſt north declina- 
tion at M, the higheft elevation G under her is on the 
tropic of Cancer, Þ es, and the oppoſite elevation F on 
the tropic of Capricorn 7 #3; and theſe two clevations 
deſcribe the tropics by the carth's divrual rotation. All 
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tions) in the arctic and antarctic circles; and, thert ſore, 


nents, are the reaſons that in the open ocean the tides 


80 that tides happen to different places at all diſtances of 


ſtances. 
The ride that is produced on the weſtern coaſts of Eu- 


11 D 


- | 
places in the northern hemiſphere ENO, have the | 
higheſt rides when they come into the poſition b GQ | 
under the moon; and the loweſt tides when the earth's | 
diurnal rotation carries them into the poſition a T E, on 
the ſide oppoſite to the moon; the reverſe happens at the 


ſame time in the ſouthern hemiſphere ESQ , as is evi- 
dent to ſight. The axis of the tides a Cd has now its 
poles a and d (being always 90? from the higheſt eleva- 


it is plain, that at theſe circles there is but one 2:de of 
flood, and one of ebb, in the lunar day. For when the 

oint a revolves half round to 5, in twelve lunar hours, 
it has a tide of flood; but when it comes to the ſame 
point @ again in twelve hours more, it has the loweſt 


ebb. In ſeven days afterward, the moon M comes to the | 
equinoctial circle, and is over the equator EQ, when | 


both elevations deſcribe the equator; and in both hemi- 
ſpheres, at equal diſtances from the equator, the 2:des 
are equally high in both parts of the lunar day. All the 
phenomena, being reverſed, when the moon has ſouth 
declination, to what they were when her declination 
was north, require no ſarther deſcription. 

8. Such would the tides regularly be, if the earth were 
all over covered with ſea very deep, ſo that the water 


might follow the influence of the ſun and moon; but, | 
by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of ſome places, and the nar- 
rowneſs of the ſtreights in others, by which the 2:des 


are propagated, there ariſes a great diverſity in the 
effect, not to be accounted for, without an exact know- 
ledge of all the circumſtances of the places; as the po- 
ſition of the land, and the breadth and depth of the 


channels, direction of the winds, &c. For a very flow | 
and imperceptible motion of the whole body of water, 
where it is (for example) two miles deep, will ſuffice to 
raiſe its ſurface ten or twelve feet in a tide's time; whereas, | 


if the ſame quantity of water were to be conveyed 
through a channel of forty fathom deep, it would require 


a very great ſtream to effect it in ſo large inlets as are | 
the channel of England, and the German ocean; whence | 


the tide is found to ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where 
the ſea grows narroweſt, the ſame quantity of water 
being, in that caſe, to paſs through a ſmaller paſſage. 


This is moſt evident in the ſtreights between Portland | 
and C. la Hogue in Normandy, where the tide runs like 


a ſluice: and would be yet more between Dover and 


Calais, if the tide, coming round the iſland, did not] 


check it. | Lg en VT 
'This force, being once impreſſed upon the water conti- 


nues to carry it above the level of the ordinary height in| 


the ocean, particularly where the water meets a direct 


obſtacle, as it does in St. Maloes; and where it enters| 
into a long channel, which running far into the land, 
grows very ſtrait at its extremity, as it does into the 


Severn ſea at Chepſtow and Briſtol. _ | 
This ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent conti- 


riſe but to very ſmall heights in proportion to what they 
do in wide-mouthed rivers, opening in the direction of 
the ſtream of the tide ; and that high water is not at the 
time of the moon's appulſe to the meridian, but always 


ſome hours after it, as it 1s obſerved upon all the weſtern 
coaſt of Europe and Africa, from Ireland to the Cape 
of Good Hope; in all which a ſouth-weſt moon makes 
high water; and the ſame is reported to hold in the welt | 


of America. 
the moon from the meridian, and conſequently at al] 
hours of the lunar day, | 


. 


It is to be conſidered that, in order to allow the tides 
their full motion, the ocean, in which they are pro- 
duced, ought to be extended from eaſt to weſt go? at 


leaſt. Becauſe the places, where the moon raiſes moſt, 


and moſt depreſſes the water, are at that diſtance from | 
each other. Hence it appears, that it is only in the 
great oceans that ſuch tides can be produced, and why | 


in the larger Pacific Ocean they exceed thoſe in the At- 
lantic Ocean. Hence alſo it is obvious, why the tides 
are not ſo great in the torrid zone, between Africa and 


America, where the ocean is narrower, as in the tempe- |. 


rate zones on either fide ; and we may hence alſo under- 


ſtand, why the tides are ſo fmall in iflands that are very 


far diſtant from the ſhores. It is manifeſt, that, in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the water cannot riſe on one ſhore but 
by deſcending on the other; ſo that, at the interme- 
diate diſtant iſlands, it muſt continue at a mean height 
betwixt its elevation on one and on the other ſhore. 
But when tides paſs over ſhoals, and through ſtraits 
into bays of the ſea, their motion becomes more va- 
Tious, and their height depends on many circum- 


rope, in the Atlantic, correſponds to the ſituation of the 


enough to raiſe or fink their ſurface any thing ſenſibly, 
To demonſtrate the excellency of this doctrine, the er- 


| for as many days by the ſame degrees, till this motion 


When ſhe has paſſed the equinoctial, and declines w- 
_ ward the ſouth pole, the water riſes and falls again ab 
before; but it is high water now at the riling, and low 


port of Batſha, one from the Chineſe ocean, betwixt the 


ocean betwixt the continent and Borneo. This leads 


other inlet fix hours after, at the ninth hour of the mood: 


the other ebbs out, the water muſt ſtagnate; not they | 


and two leſſer tides muſt arrive at Batſha by turns. 


has got to the other fide of the equinoct 


6 


moon already deſcribed. Thus it is h; 
coaſts of Spain, Portugal, and the 


about the third hour aſter the moon h nd, 


ridian; from thence it flows into the 1 5 me. 
c 


gh wats 
weſt the 


as it finds the caſieſt paſſage. One current from: int, 3 
runs up by the ſouth of England, another whey in place 
the north of Scotland; they take a conſid comes in y flow no 
move all this way, and it 1s high water Tk time o places) 
places to which they firſt come, and it 3 4, or m 
thoſe places, while they are till going Fg to fall x when it 
are farther in their courſe. As they return Ne that int; 
able to raiſe the tide, becauſe the water rt eden to flow 
than it returns, till, by a new tide propa r aſter dian, t 
open ocean, the return of the current 5 il om th W. and 
the water begins to riſe again. The tide "290, an in like 
by the moon, in the German Ocean, when . l ing. 
hours paſt the meridian, takes twelve hour „ The um 
from thence to London Bridge; ſo that ale i ode hours al 
water there, a new de is already come to its het ü one ſpri 
the ocean; and, in ſome intermediate lace, 1 "0 times of 
e * Na ater at the ſame time. . Og eu | 
onſequently, when the moon has north aur... From tl 
and we ſhould expect the ide at Lords debe 2 
when the moon is above the horizon, we find it * 1 * 
and the contrary when ſhe has ſouth declination hs 4g 
At ſeveral places it is high water three hours befor th How 
moon comes to the meridi an; but that tide which th 38 
moon puſhes, as it were, before her, is only the l —— 
poſite to that which was raiſed by her when ſhe waitin 3 
hours paſt the oppoſite meridian. 0 1 | 
It would be endlefs to recount all the particular folution Abbrevr 
which are eaſy corollaries from this doctrine; : oh Aberdee 
the lakes and ſeas, ſuch as the Caſpian ſea and de Me Aldboro 
diterrancan ſea, the Black ſea and Baltic, have no |. Alder 
ſenſible z:des : for lakes are generally ſo ſmall, that when N. Ama 
the moon is vertical ſhe attracts every part of them alike |, Amey 
and therefore, no part of the water can be raiſed kiphe Amſterd 
than another: and having no communication with the St, And 
ocean, it can neither increaſe nor diminiſh their water 1. Anho 
in order to rife and fall; and ſeas that communicate % Antwerp 
ſuch narrow inlets, and are of ſo jmmenſe an extent Archang 
cannot, in a few hours time, receive and empty water 


ample of the tides in the port of Batſha, in the kingdom 
of Tunquin in the Eaſt Indies, 20% 50! north lat. which 
are ſo extraordinary and different from all others we 
have yet heard of, may ſuffice, 1 

The day in which the moon paſſes the equinoctial, the 
water ſtagnates there without any motion; as the moon 
removes from the equinoctial, the water begins to riſe and 
fall once a day; and it is high- water at the ſetting of the 
moon, and low water at her riſing, This daily tide in- 
creaſes for about ſeven or eight days, and then decrealey 


ceaſes, when the moon has returned to the equinoCtiul 


water at the ſetting of the moon. "He. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in order to account for this extradt- 
dinary tide, conſiders that there are two inlets to this 


continent and the Manillas, the other from the Indian 


him to propoſe, as a ſolution of this phenomenon, th 
a tide may arrive at Batſha, through one of theſe _ 
at the third hour of the moon, and another througnt 


g n 
For, while theſe tides are equal, the one flowing in 3 


are equal when the moon is in the equinoctial; ns 
ſoon as the moon begins to decline on the 3 gr 
the equator with Batſha, it has been ſhewn that the an 
nal tide muſt exceed the nocturnal, ſo that two gre 
difference of theſe will produce an agitation wan ho 
ter, which will riſe to its greateſt height : wh 
time betwixt the two grewvelt 71des, and fall 10% ile 
mean time betwixt the two leaſt 7ides3 fo that it 


tting of the 
high water about the ſixth hour at 3 babe 


riſing. a 
moon, and low water at her riling al, the noc 


þ 
6 efore, the 
nal tide will exceed the diurnal ; an l —_ it the 
high water will be at the riſing, and lo 
ſetting of the moon. r other er⸗ 
The ſame principles will ſerve to account fc 7, 1 
traordinary tides, which, we ale 4 Gt fuch ng” | 
places whoſe ſituation expoſes the | 
larities. | , in genela " 
When the time of high water at an) pas, ab the fy 
mentioned, it is to be underſtood on ine 1 


T1 5 | „ 


1 lars of new and full moon; when the ſun Names of Places. Coaſt. 1b Fer 
4 fal the meridian of the place at the ſame| | — 2 High 1. 
5H Among pilots, it is cuſtomary to reckon the time C. Corſe, „ CuinealEthiopian ſea 5 = 
of flood, Or high-water, by the DE x the N e Cromer, 2 England German . 7 00 

de moon bears on, allowing 4 y * our for each Dartmouth, - FEngland|Engliſh chann.| 6 30 
eint, at that time; thus, on the full 1 change days, St. David's Head, — Wales St. Geo. chan.“ 6 o0 
in places where it is flood at noon, the 1 in aid to | Dieppe, = France|Engliſh chann.| 10 30 
gow north and ſouth, or. at twelve o'clock; in other | Dort, = Dutchland|Germanocean 00 { 
nces, on the ſame days, where the moon bears I, 2, 33 Dover, - England|Engliſh chann.| 1 30 
| or more points to the eaſt or weſt of the meridian, Downs, 4 Ae era ocean 15 


when it is high-water, the tide is ſaid to flow on ſuch Dublin, 2 ee e 


3 
1 
I 
a Nad on bears S. Z. at flood, it is ſaid | 9 
int; thus, if the mo aw; 4 | Dunbar, - Scotland|German ocean 2 30 
10 flow 8. E. and N, W. or three ure before the meri- | Dundee, < ditto[Ditto 2 is 
dan, that is, at 9 0 clock; if it bears 8. W. it flows 95. | Dungarvan, - Ireland. Atlantic ocean| 4 30 
W. and N. E. or at three hours after the meridian 3 and | Dungeneſs, Eugland Engliſh chann. 9 45 
in like manner for other points of the moon's bear- eee - R France German ocean] o oo |} 
3 . | Junnoſe, = . of Wight|Engliſh chann. 
| oy TOI. of high-water in any place fall about the ſame Edinburgh, 2 got 88 denn : + 
hours after a period of about fifteen days, or between | Edyſtone, England|Engliſh chann.| 5 30 
one ſpring tide and another 3 but during that period, the R. Elbe mouth, Germany|German ocean © o 
umes of bigh-water fall each day later by about 48 mi-| Embden, = ditto[Ditto. - 3 
notes. . 5 3 Enchuyſen, - DutchlandſZ uyder ſea 0-06 + 49 
From the obſervations of many perſons, there have been Eſtaples, - Franc<c|Engliſh chann.} 11 oo 1 
collected the times when it is high-water on the days of Falmouth, En gland Ditto 5 1 49 
the new and full moon, on moſt of the ſea-coaſts of Eu- Flamborough-head, ditto German ocean} 4 oo ti 
rope, and many other places; which are uſually put in| C. Florida, Fiori Gulf uf Mexicol 7 30 [it 
a table againſt the names of the places; a ſpecimen of Fluſhing, - Dutchland|German ocean} 0 45 i 
which is ſubjoined. | 1 8 8 we, I. FIT. daitto Ditto 7 30 1 * 
| 3 Ne N. Fereland, England|Ditto-.- 9 43 1 
Names of Places. Coaſt. High water] 8. ditto, - dittoſEngliſh chann.| 9 45 | "i 
1 . HS 2 e Foulneſls, — dittoſ[ German ocean] 6 45 1 
Abbrevrak, France Engliſn chann. 4 30 F dittoſhngliſn chann. 5 15 5 0 
Aberdeen, Scotland German ocean 45 R. Garonne, — France Bay of Biſcay | 3 00 I}! 
Aldborough, = England Ditto 9 45 | Gaſpey-bay, „ Acadia Gulf St. Lawr.] 1 30 1 
[. Alderney, - ditto[Engliſh chann. | 12 0 Gibraltar,, Spain Mediterran. ſea o oo 1 TATE 
R. Amazons, mouth, Am. Atlantic ocean | 6 oo C. Good Hope, — Caffers|Indian ocean | 3 oo | THAW 
l. Ameyland, Dutchland German ocean| 7 30 Granville, - France Engliſh chann.] 7 oo THIER 
Amſterdam, - ditto Ditto |} 3 Oo Graveline, - __ditto[Ditto = S OOo 11288 
St. Andrew's,  - Scotland Ditto 2-261 Graveſend, = England|R. Thames 1 30 1 
. Anholt, Denmark Sound o oo | Groine, or C. Corunna, Sp. Bay of Biſcay | 3 oo e 
Antwerp, Flanders River Schelde | 6 oo, . Guernſey, - England|Engliſh chann] x 30 10 
Archangel, - Ruſſia White ſea | 6 oo Halifax, Neo va Scotia Weſtern ocean 7 30 1 
l. Arran, Ireland St. Geo. chan. 1x oo Hamburgh, Germany River Elbe 6 o0 1 
R. Aſhley, Carolina. Atlantic ocean 6 4 Haarlem, Dutchland German ocean] 9 0 I. 
St. Auguſtine, = FloridaſDitto =- | 4 3o || Hartlepool, - England Ditto — "i 3 00-1 itt 1 
Baltimore, = Ireland Weſtern ocean, 4 30 Harwich, — — ditto Ditto 14 + I 
C. Barfeur, France Engliſh chann.| 7 30 Havre de Grace, France Engliſh chann.] g o IR 
[de Basie = „ diitto Ditto 3 435 C. Henry, - Virginia|Atlantic ocean | 11 15 | n 
Bayonne, = = ditto|Bay of Biſcay 3 3o || jHolyhead, - Wales Iriſh ſea 1 FRANK 
beachy-head, — England|Engliſh chann.| 0 oo Honfleur, — France River Seine 9 8 HM 
„ Bat, © brädor Hude 3 Hull, - - England River Humber] 6 oo II. 
Bear, 1 e mats reamordy bay | 12 00 R. Humber entrance ditto German ocean| 5 13 ee 
Belfaſt, x _ TrelandiIriſh ſea - 10 oo. Ice Cove, N. MainjHudſon'sſtraits| 10 00 ne 
ell, PFranceſBay of Biſcay | 3 30 Fort St. John's, Newfoundland. Atlantic ocean 6 00 11 
L. Bermudas, Bahama iſles Atlantic ocean 7 00 St. John de Luz, France Bay of Biſcay 3 30 Fit 
berwick, = England German ocean| 2 30 Port St. Julian, PatagoniajS. Atlantic oc. 4 45 n 
L du Bic, Acadia. R. St. Lawr. 2 oo || |Kentiſh Knock, - England German ocean] © oo "911 
lackney, = England|German ocean 6 oo || |. Kilduin, - Lapland North. ocean | 7 30 Ni 
„Banco, - Negroland|Atlantic ocean |_ 9 45 || |Kinfale, - Ireland Atlantic ocean] 5 15 1100 
blanchart-race, = France|Engliſh'chann.| 0 oo || |Land's-end - England|St. Geo, chan.“ 7 30 1108 
om Louis, dittoſBay of Biſcay 3 00 Leit, Scotland German ocean| 4 30 W111! 
b. Bojador, - Negroland Atlantic ocean | © oo || |Leoſtoffe, - England Ditto 9 45 1100 
Sourdeaur, Prance Bay of Biſcay | 3 oo Liverpool, - ditto{Iriſh ſea _ ir 15-4: THERE 
wo 805 dittoſEngliſh chann. | 10 go || |. Lewes, N. Port, Scotland Weſtern ocean] 6 30 Ne 
* Germany R. Weſer 6 oo || Lime,  England{Engliſh chann.| 7 oo | Nein 
— Dutchland German ocean 4 30 [[ Liſbon . Portugal River Tagus 2 15 uy 
ES France Bay of Biſcay | 3 45 || Lizard, England|Engliſh chann.| 7 30 TK 
Brit ngton-bay, - Engliſh German ocean | 3 45 || London, — ditto R. Thames 3. 00 HARE 
Brig - Dutchland Ditto = „ N. London, New England Weſtern occan i: 30 4 1718 
Bac,” 2 Englandſst. Geo. chan. | 6 45 || Long Ifland, TO gs Fond: 2 3 oo | 100 
| "Ir 8 Scotland German ocean | 3 oo || Longſand-head, England German ocean| 10 30 100 
Gade les, N. Britain Hudſon's ſtraits| 6 50 I. Lundy, = dittosSt. Geo. chan. 5 15 "au 
5 Spain Atlantic ocean | 4 Jo || |Lynn, - ditto German ocean} 6 oo n 
Off Wo France Engliſh chann.| 9 oo || I. Madeira, - Canaries Atlantic ocean] 12 04 | 15088 
Lend e ditto Ditto 11 30 R. Maes Mouth, Dutchland German ocean it 30 | 110 
Nate = _ England|St. Geo. chan. 5 1 5 St. Maloe's, -  PFrance{Engliſh chann.“ 6 oo 4M 
3 5 Dutchland German ocean| x 30 |I. Man, weſt end England Iriſh fea 9 0 e 
"Gy Canaries Atlantic ocean| 3 oo Margate, - ditto Englith chann.| 11 15 Wt || 
3 Barbary Ditto . Milford, =: "Wales It. Geo, chan. 5 15 Wilt; 
Caithneſs S I. Guernſey Engliſh chann.| 8 15 || |Mount's Bay, - EnglandſEngliſh chann.| 4 30 WH! 
ud. > Scotland Weſtern ocean, 9 00 Nantes, France Bay of Biſcay | 3 co "ny 
of Charles? Carolina Aſhley river 3 oo Nase, Norway Weſtern occan| 11 Is Wt 
ChioneQow. N Labrador Hudſon's ſtraits] 10 15 Needles, — England{Englith chann 10 15 1 
Cherbourg Nova ScotiaſBay of Fundy | © 45 | |Newcaſtle, = _ dittoſGerman ocean] 3 15 1 
. R. Chu 1 France Engliſh chann. 7 35 Nieuport, = Flanders|Ditto = 12 OO F088 
b. Cen, rchill, N. Wales Hudſon's bay 7 20 Nore, - »- EnglandſR. Thames o oo 11 q 
Concarneyy « Ireland|Weſtern ocean 4. 30 N. Cape, Uaplandſ North. ocean | 3 o 288 | 
Conguet ? 5 France Bay of Biſcay | 3 09 Orfordneſs, - England|German ocean} 9 45 1 
Copuet, ditto Engliſh chann. | 2 15 || [Orkney iſles, limits, Scot] [Weſtern ocean 3 oo 1908 
\orke, * ” EnglandGerman ocean | 3 oo || jOſtend, - Plandets German ocean 12 09 th 
Vo. IV. No of, nds Geo. chan, | 6 30 | Placentia, - Newfoundland|Atlantic ocean 9 be, | 1 
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Names of Places. Coaſt. High water 
— Wy H. N. 
Plymouth, England|Engliſh chann. 6 O0 
Portland, ditto Ditto 8 15 
Portſmouth, — ditto Ditto - 11 15 
[Quebec, - Canada|R. St. Lawr. 7 39 
U. of Rhee, = France|Bay of Biſcay | 3 0 
Rochefort, - ditto Ditto 4 15 
Rochelle, — ditto Ditto = 3 45 
Rocheſte, England River Medway] © 45 
Rotterdam, Dutchland[ German ocean] 3 00 
Rouen, — France River Seine 1 Is 
Rye, - EnglandjEngliſh chann 11 15 
Sandwich, - ditto Downs 11 30 
Scarborough-head, ditto[ German ocean 3 45 
Scilly iſles, - dittoſSt. Geo. chan.| 3 45 
R. Senegal, - Negroland|Atlantic ocean | 10 30 
R. Severn, - EnglandjSt. Geo. chan. 6 oo 
R. Seine, - ___ France|fngliſh chann.| 9 oo. 
Sheerneſs, - FEngland]R. Thames | o Oo 
\ |Sjerra Leona GuineaſAtlantic ocean| 8 15 
Shoreham, - FEngland|Engliſh chann.| 10 30 
I. Shetland, limits, Scotland|Weſtern ocean| 3 0 
I. Sky, ö ditto Ditto 5 30 
Southampton, — England Engliſh chann.] o oo 
Spurn, England German ocean 5 18 
Start-point, dittoſEngliſh chann. 45 
Stockton, . ditto German ocean| 5 15 
_ |Strongford bay, Ireland|[riſh ſea 10 30 
_ {Sunderiand, - England German ocean] 3 30 
Spin, S ditto Ent. Thames | 12 oo 
Tamarin-town, - Sokotra|lndian ocean | 9g Oo 
R. Tees, mouth, FEngland|German ocean 3 oo 
I. Teneriffe, - Canaties Atlantic ocean] 3 00 
I. Texel, - Dutchlandſ German ocean| 7 30 
R. Thames, mouth, Engl. Ditto | 1 30 
Tinmouth, — ditto[ German ocean} 3 © 
Topſnam, — dittoſEngliſn chann.| 6 oo 
[Torbay,.- = dioſbitto [5 15 
I. Tor, _  Ireland|Weſtern ocean, 5 30 
St. Valery, —  Francej|Engliſh chann.] 10 30 
Vannes, ditto Bay of Biſcay | 3 45 
II. Uſhant, — PFranceſEngliſh chann.] 4 30 
[Water ford. TrelandiSt. Geo. chan. 6 30 
Weymouth, - FEngland|Engliſh chann. 7 oo 
Whitby, ditto German ocean 3 Oo 
I. of Wight, N. S. E. & W. end. Engliſn chann.] © oo 
Winchelſea, - England Ditto o 45 
[Wintertonneſs, ditto[ German ocean 9 oo 
. [Yarmouth, = ditto Ditto ] 9 45 
Vork Fort New Wales Hudſon's bay | 9 10 
New York - Atlantic ocean]. 3 oo 
| Youghall, = __ Ireland|St. Geo. chan.} 4 30 


T 1D 


The following times forve for coaſts of conſiderable ex- | 
tent, and nearly for the places on thoſe coaſts, viz. Fin- | 


mark, or N. N. W. coaſt of Lapland, 1 30/; Jutland 


' Iles, of o“; Frieſland coaſt, 7 30'; Zealand coaſt, 1 


— 


307%; Flanders coaſt, o oo' ; Picardy and Normandy | 


_ coaſts, 10? 30“; Biſcay, Gallician, and Portugal coaſts, 


| high-water at about 36” after noon. 


_ tides, 
and the external parts of it conſiſt of 1. an eiglit- ſided 
box, on the top of which, at the corners, are ſhewn the | 


3 O; Iriſh weſt coaſt, 3* oo“; Iriſh ſouth coaſt, 5 


15'; Africa weſt coaſt, 3* 0o'; America welt coalt 3? 


oo“; America caſt coaſt, 4* 300%. 
The ule of the preceding table is to 


day, ſee MooN; and then add the time which the moon 


make high-water at that place; and the ſum ſhews the 


time of high-water on the given day. | 
E. g. at what time will it be high-water at London on 


the 25th of December, 1784? Moon ſouths at 9 36/, 
to which add 3; the ſum 12 36“ ſhews that it will be 


Sce on the ſubject of this article Newton. 
lib. iii. prop. 24. and De Syſtem. Mundi, ſect. 38—54. 
Apud Opera Ed. Horſley, tom. iii. p. 52, &c. p. 203, 
&c. Maclaurin's Account of fir I. Newton's Diſcove- 
ries, book iv, chap. 7. Ferguſon's Aſtron. chap. xvii. 
Robertſon's Navig. book vi. ſect. vii. viii. ix. 


Tipg- dial, is the name of an inſtrument contrived by Mr. 


Ferguſon, for exhibiting and determining the ſtate of the 
It is repreſented in Tab. IV. Dialling, fig. 42. 


phaſes of the moon at the octants, quarters, and full, 
Within theſe is a circle of 294 equal parts, which are the 
days of the moon's age reckoned 3 the ſun at new 
moon, round to the - again. Within this circle js 
one of twenty-four hours divided into their halves and 
nos 2. A moving elliptical plate, painted blue, to 


ſind the time of | 
high-water at any of the places contained in it: for this | 
purpoſe find the time of the moon's ſouthing on a given 


has paſſed the meridian on the full and change days, te 


ew the riſing of the tides under and oppoſite to the moon, | 


then turn the plate half round, till the ſame place comes 


the day; and when the ſame places come to the loy- 
Water marks, the indexes ſhew the times of low-water, 


3 dil, &e. containing the third part of a pipe, © 
Princ. Math. |, of ER: 
TIERCE, in 


Tir 


with the words high-water, tide- falling. , 
ri/ing, marked upon it. To 50 x: To 6 
ls tel 


the moon M by the wire W, which 1 | 

3. Above this elliptical plate is a round %y With z. 
points of the compaſs upon it, and ali 8 With che 
above two hundred places in the large mack; nan of 
thirty-two in the figure, to avoid confuſion) 15 (Out aiy 
points on which the moon bears when ſhe OY uc 
to the greateſt heights at theſe places tic tid 
Junar day; and to the north and ſouth Ry in exe 
plate are fixed two indexes I and K, witch 8 of this 
times of high water, in the hour-circle, 2 Y the 
places. 4. Pelow the elliptical plate 1 10 theſe 
plates, two of which project out from debe {mal 
at new and full moon; and fo, by lengthening th . 1 
ſhew the /pring tides: the other two of theſe ſmall Ps 
appear at low water when the moon is in her Por 
tures, or at the ſides of the elliptic plate, to ſhew E 
tides. When any two of theſe ſmall plates 2 8 
other two are hid; and when the moon is in ae ke 
they all diſappear. Within the box are a few he 
for performing theſe motions by the handle 8 Tin 
the handle till the moon M comes to any giren ind 
her age in the circle of 29% equal parts, and the 8 
wire W will interſeCt the time of her coming tg 2 
meridian on that day, in the hour-circle : the XI! hy 
the ſun being mid-day, and the oppoſite XII mid. % 
then looking for the name of any given place ns 
round plate (which makes 29% rotations, whilſt the moon 
M makes only one revolution from the ſun to the {wn 
again) turn the handle till that place comes to the word 
high-water under the moon, and the index which fill 
among the forenoon hours will ſhew the time of highe 
water at that place in the forenoon of the given em: 


to the oppoſite high-water mark, and the index will 
ſhew the time of high water in the afternoon at that 
place. And thus, as all the different places come ſuc- 
ceſſively under and oppoſite to the moon, the iadexcs! 
ſhew the times of high-water at them in both parts of 


For about three days before and after the times of ner 
and full moon, the two ſmall plates come out a little v 
from below the high water marks on the elliptical plate, 

to ſhew that the tides riſe ſtill higher about theſe times: 

about the quarters, the other two plates come out a little 
from under the low-water marks toward the ſun, and 
on the oppoſite ſide, ſhewing that the 2:des of flood fie 
not then ſo high, nor do the ids of ebb fall io low, 38 
at other times. For the deſcription of che inſide work of 

this machine, and the method of conſtructing it, fe 

Ferguſon's Aſtron. p. 297. 

T1DE-gage, Hee GAGE. 5 3 

Tipe-WarTERs, or 'P1DE-MEN, certain officers belong. 

ing to the cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend 

on ſhips coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing be 

landed till the cuſtoms be paid. 7 

They are thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips p 

their arrival in the mouth of the Thames, and come up 

with the tide. 1 Po „„ 

TIER, in the Sea- language, the name of the ſeveral 1025 

of guns mounted on one fide of a ſhips deck; gg ; 

according as they are placed on the Jower, mid 10 
upper decks, are called the lower, middle, or up 
fler. | OR ENT es | | 

TIER of the cable, denotes a range of the 

of the cable, which are laid within 
horizontal poſition, ſo as that the laſt 
moſt. | | 

Tri R, cable, is the 

when it is coiled. 

TIERCE, or TE1Rce, 


fakes or windings 
one another in al 
becomes the inne- 


hollow ſpace in the middle of : cable, 


a meaſure of liquid things, un 


two gallons. ee hm 
Mufic. See THIRD- 
TiERCE, in Gaming, a ſequence of 
colour. | 5 | 
T1ERCE, in Fencing. See GUARD and THRUST 
TrERCE order. See THIRD Ordrr. 
T1ERCE point, See TIR D point. 
TIERCED, TieRCE, in Heraldry, de. 
be divided by any of the partition ibn! üer 
tranchy, or tailly, into mree equal parts, N 
lo r metals. digide 
If ron and baſe be of the ſame 3 1 
by a feſſe, they blazon it by 3 ſay, it i tierce 
mentioning the feſle; otherwile, the) or te in a 


three cards of the ſane 
8 


feſs, and mention each of the colours, 

if ſo divided in pale. 
TIERCEL, in Falconry, 

being a third part leſs 


hawk, 8 


TIER- 


a name giv 
the female- 


in ſize than 


3 


nn. —3 


7 18 


See T4881. n OY 
aboard a Ship, are thoſe ropes by which the yar ls 


rIERCELETS. 


TIES, 
many 3 carry them up. | 
650 . + word ohed by ſome of the chemical wri- 


uickſilver. | 
WR ved uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 


ur. ; 

Tho expres n Natural Hiſtory, a name given by count 
* Gol 15 ſpecies of ſea plant, as he ſuppoſes it to be, 
commonly but erroneouſſy reckoned among the ſpunges, 

led by authors, a branched ſpunge. 'This author 
5 called ir by this name from 1ts reſemblance to the 
1 of the typha paluſiris, or cat's tail, when ripe in 
the month of September. 4 | 
The ſpunges mult be of a lax — u rome texture 
put this ſubſtance 18 ſmooth and firm, and has no inequa- 
lries on its ſurface, excepting a few ſhort hairs, which 
gives it a velvet) look, when firſt taken out of the water. 


5 — J.. . a 
' is a very elegant and beautiful ſubſtance; it grows to 


wo feet in height, and is very elegantly branched; it 
crows On r nd 1 
dhe ſea, is full of a viſcous water, as yellow as the yolk of 
i 1 — —— 4 


am egg; but when this water is prefled out, and the ſub- 


ce dries, it loſes its yellow, and becomes of a duſky 


brown colour: it is very tough and firm while in the 
water, but when dry 1t uſually breaks of itſelf into little 
pieces, and may be crumbled to powder between the 
fncers. This is a very ſtrong proof, among others, of 
its not being of the nature of the ſpunge. 3 
When viewed by the microſcope, the whole ſurface is 
found to be covered with extremely fine and flender 
hairsz and, amongſt theſe, there are an infinity of little 
apertures, through which the ſea-water makes it way. 

When a branch of it is cut tranfverſely, there are ſeen a 


number of long and fine canals, by means of which the 


water, received at theſe ſuperhcial apertures, is convey- 
ed to its whole ſubſtance, Marſig. Hiſt, de la Mer. 
P. 82. 


and not of vegetable origin. See CoR AI. | 
TIGE, in Architecture, a French term for the ſhaft or ſuſt 


of a column, comprehended between the aſtragal and the | 


capital. | 


TIGEGUACY, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall Bra- 
filian bird, of the ſize of a ſparrow, and with a ridged 
and triangular bill, in which it reſembles the mouche- | 


rolle; its eyes are of a fine blue, and its legs and feet 


yellow; it is all over of a deep black, but that it has a 
large blood-red ſpot on the top of its head; its tail is 


ſhort and black. 


TIGER, tigris, in Zoology, is a ſpecies of cat, or PEL Is 


tizris, with a long tail and body marked with coloured 


ſtripes, in the Linnæan ſyſtem. See Tab. V. Duadru- 


feds, Ne 63. | | | 
The tiger has a ſmooth head and body, and prodigious 
ſtrength in its limbs; its colour is a pale yellow, beauti- 
fully marked with long ſtripes of black, from the back 
pointing to the belly, with others acroſs the thighs; the 
tail is a third ſhorter than the body, and annulated with 
black, This animal is often ſuperior in ſize to a lion: 


that called the royal tiger is of a tremendous bulk. The 
Chineſe tiger varies in colour, ſome being white, ſtriped| 


with black and grey. 
The ſkull of this creature, both a 
particulars, very much reſembles that of the cat, except 
that, in the room of the tranſverſe ſutures of the cat's, 


there is in the tiger's one in the figure of a great Y, ſo|_ 


cloſe and firm, that the bones ſeem contiguous. | 

Its tuſks are a little crooked, like thoſe of the dog and 
at; their exerted part very white, and the bow of ſome 
of them very long, not lefs than five inches; its claws 
ae whitiſh and ſemitranſparent, very flat, ſharp, and 


pointed, and extremely hooked, every way in colour and 


ape like the claw of a cat; uſually on the forepaws of 


the larger tigers, theſe are at the baſis an inch broad, 


va ve two inches and a half long; the bone on which 
| 2 18 ſet receives it into a little groove, and is by 
a double epiphyfis itſelf inſerted into the claw ; by which 


_ the claw is firmly held in its place. Grew's Muſ. 
The tiger ( 


Genn name from its ſuppoſed ſwiftneſs, and has been 


hy the wil 
wi by ſome modern authors, who declare that it is a 
Wand fl 1 6 

_o or almoſt a 
unning awa f: . - - 

leaps; but ; rom it. It will give two or three large 


il qualified to it do not ſeize its prey in theſe, is but 


catch it afterwards. However, Mr, Pen- 


1 
——— ——— cs * 


and, when the halliards are ſtrained to hoiſe the 


ods and ſtones, and, when nrſt taken out of 


Zubſtances of this kind are now known to be of animal 


5 to the teeth and other ; 


formed of 4 fagitta, a dart, whence IN) | 


ed by almoſt all authors as one of the ſwiſteſt of 
d carnivorous animals, but this has been contra- 


lupgiſh animal, and 1s unable to overtake a | 
ny ammal that has an opportunity of 


T 1.0 
nant cites the authorities of two travellers of credit, viz. 
Mr, Bell and F. Gerbillon, who confirm the opinion of 
the tiger's ſpeed. |, ; 5 
e deſcribes three ſpecies of American tigers, 


the firſt called jaguera by the natives, and by the Portu- 
gueſe onca; the ſecond diſtinguiſhed by the natives by 


ſame name with the other; the third called by the In- 
dians CUGUA-CUARANA, and by the Portugueſe, the 
tiger, which is the TEL1s concolor of Linnæus. But the 
two firſt ſeeming to be the ſame with what we know by 
the name of the cunce, and having round, not long va- 
riegations, ſeem properly of the panther, and not of the 
tiger kind. | VVV 
The tiger is peculiar to Aſia, though Buffon ſays they are 
found in the South of Africa. It is found as far north 
as China and Chineſe Tartary, but the greateſt numbers, 
the largeit, and the moſt cruel, are met with in India, 
and its iſlands. In Sumatra, the natives ſeldom kill 
them, apprchending that they are animated by the ſouls 
of their anceitors. They are the ſcourge of the country, 
lurking among the buſhes, on the fides of rivers, and 
almoſt depopulating many places; they are infidious, 
blood-thirſty, and malevolent; and ſeem to prefer prey- 
ing on the human race rather than any other animals: 
they do not purſue their prey, but bound on it from 
their ambuſh, with an elaſticity; and from a diſtance, that 
arc ſcarcely credible ; if they miſs the object, they make 
off; but if they ſucceed, they carry it off with ſuch eaſe, 


they are undiſturbed, they plunge their heads into the 
bodies of the animals, which they ſeize, up to their eyes, 
as if it were to ſatiate themſelves with blood, which they 
exhauſt the carcaſes of before they tear them to pieces. 
There is, ſays Mr. Pennant, a ſort of cruelty in their 
devaſtations unknown to the generous lion; as well as a 
poltroonery in their ſudden retreat on any diſappoint- 
ment. Hiſt. Quad. vol. i. p. 236. | 

The manner of carrying off the young brood of this ani- 


Indians bring up the tiger, ſays he, an animal of a dread- 
ful ſwiftneſs, which is molt put to the proof when going 
to be taken; the whole brood, which is always very nu- 
merous, is carried off upon a hotſe as ſwift as poſſible, 
and often removed to a freſn one. When the mother 
tiger finds the neſt empty, and the brood gone, for the 
males take no care of them, ſhe traces the ſcent with 
furious ſpeed ; and when the is arrived within hearing of 
the perſon who is carrying off her young, he throws 
_ down one of them; this ſhe takes up in her mouth, and, 
as if made more ſwift by her load, carries it back, and 
then returning, is treated in the ſame manner till the 
perſon gets on board a ſhip, and leaves her to vent her 
rage on the ſhore. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii. cap. 18. 
'TiGER, American. See Onca and JaGUARA. | 


with a coat as much ſtriped and varied as that of a tiger; 
its tail is long, ſtreaked with black; the body yellow, 
with black ſtripes above, and round black ſpots below; 
the ears are black, each marked with a white lunated 
- ſpot. This animal, briefly deſcribed from its ſkin by 
Mr. Pennant, has been lately ſcientifically deſcribed by 
Dr. Forſter. It is found in all parts of Africa, from 
Congo to the Cape of Good Hope: lives in mountainous 
and woody tracts, and in its wild ſtate is a great de- 


vol. Ixxi. par. i. p. 1. &c, 
TiGcER, hunting, or leopard. See LEOPARD. 
TIGER, man. See MAN TEGAR. | 


white ſpots, 


CYPRXAA., Dee SHELL S. 


in ancient charters, and is {till uſed in Kent in the ſame 
ſenſe. EY | | | | EQ 
'TIGHT, in Sea Language, expreſſes the quality whereby 


preſſing its ſurface, or contained within it. Hence a 
ſhip is ſaid to be tight, when her planks are ſo compact 


which the is immerſed ; and a calk is called tight, when 
the {taves are ſo cloſe that none of the liquid contained 
in it can iſſue through or between them. In both ſenſes 
tight is oppoſed to leaky. Falconer. 
TIGILLUM, a word uſed by ſome chemiſts to expreſs the 


bles ; and, by others, for the crucible itſelf. 


TIGLIUM, 


the name jagucrete, but called by the Portugueſe by the 


that it ſcems not the leaſt impediment to their flight. If 


mal is deſcribed by Pliny as follows: the Hircanians and 


TIGER-cat, a ſpecies of eat, about the ſize of the wild cat, 


ſtroyer of hares, rabbits, lambkins, young antelopes, and 
of all the feathered tribe. Its manners and ceconomy * 
are perfectly analogous to thoſe of our domeſtic cats. 
See the deſcription, illuſtrated by a figure, in Phil. Tranſ. 


T16ER /hel!, a name given to the red voLUTA, with large | 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the tiger-/pell is a ſpecies of the 


TIGH, in our Old Writers, a cloſe or incloſure mentioned | 


a veſſel reſiſts the penetration of any fluid, whether com- 


and ſolid, as to prevent the entrance of the water in 


TILE with which they cover the mouth of their cruci- 
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TIGLIUM, in Botany. See PIN EI nuclei, &c, 

'TIGRIS, in Zoology. See TIGER. | 

TIHOL, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by the people 
of the Philippine Iflands to a ſpecies of crane K 
quent among them, and remarkable for its ſize, being 


taller than a man, when it ſtands erect, and holds up its 


neck. They call it alſo ſometimes tipul. ; 


 THJEGUACU-paroara, in Ornithology, the name of a Bra- 


filian bird, of the ſize of a lark; it has a ſhort and thick 
beak, brown above and whitiſh below; its head, throat, 
ſides, and the lower part of its neck, are of a fine yellow, 
variegated with red in the female, and all over of a per- 
fect blood-red in the male; the upper part of the neck, 
and the whole back are grey, with a mixture of brown ; 
the wings are brown tipped with white ; the tail is of the 
ſame colour; and the ſides of the neck, the breaſt, belly, 
and thighs are white. Marggrave's Hiſt. Braſil. 


- 


TIJEPIR ANGA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian 


bird of the ſparrow-kind. Ir is a little larger than the 
lark; its whole body, neck, and head, are of a very fine 
red or blood colour, and its wings and tail black. 


There is another ſpecies alſo of this bird, which is of the | 


ſize of a ſparrow, and is of a bluiſh grey on the back, 
| _ white on the belly, and of a ſea-green on the wings; 


the legs of this are of a pale grey. Marggrave's Hiſt. | 


Braſil. 

TIKE, the Zetland name for an oTTER, of which there 
are many to be found about that iſland. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 473. ſect. 8. = | 

TIE E is alfo uſed for a ſmall bullock or heifer, for a parti- 

cular ſort of worm, and in Scotland for a dog. | 


/TILBURY-water, in Medicine, is an acidulous or ſaline 
water, iſſuing from a ſpring, fituated near a farm-houſe 


at //et-Tilbury, near Tilbury Fort, in Eſſex. This wa- 


ter is of a ſtraw- colour, ſoft and ſmooth to the taſte, but 


leaving, after agitation in the mouth, a ſmall degree of 
roughneſs on the tongue; it throws up a ſcum variegated 
with ſeveral colours, which feels greaſy ; and efferveſces 
with ſpirit of vitriol; it mixes ſmooth with milk, but 
_ curdles with ſoap z when boiled, it turns milky, but is 
fined by a fourth part of mountain-wine, and by acids ; 
it operates chiefly by urine, though it is ſomewhat purga- 
tive, and increaſes perſpiration. This water is eſteemed 
for removing glandular obſtructions, and hence is alſo 
recommended in ſcurvies and cutaneous diſeaſes; it is 
good in bloody fluxes, purgings, and the like: in diſor- 


ders of the ſtomach ariſing from acidity, in the gravel, | 


fluor albus, and immoderate flux of the menſes. As a 
diuretic, it is beneficial in droplical complaints. It 
gently warms the ſtomach, ſtrengthens the appetite, and 
romotes digeſtion, The uſual doſe is a quart a day, 


This water is ſuppoſed to owe its virtues to a native al- 
_ kaline ſalt, which may be obtained from it by evapora- þ 


tion, and to its fixed air, which, however, being very 


volatile, ſoon exhales when the water is heated or ſtands |' 


for ſome time expoſed, Elliot's Account of Mineral 
Waters, &c. p. 220. | | 
TILE. See TI. 


TILE, or TyLE, in Aſaying, a ſmall flat piece of dried 
carth, uſed to cover the veſſels in which metals are in 


fuſion. 3 . 5 
Theſe are made of a mixture of clay and ſand, or pow- 


der of flints, or broken crucibles, made into a paſte, 
and ſpread thin with a rolling-pin, on a table, or flat | 
| ſtone. From theſe cakes or plates, pieces are to be cut | 
with a knife, to the ſhape and ſize of the mouths of the | 
of which, he ſays, the farmer can never beſtow on any 


| veſſels to be cloſed. It is beſt then to pare away the 
borders of the under ſurface of the piece thus cut off, 
that this ſurface may immediately touch all the way the 

edge of the mouth of the veſſel, leaving a prominent 


rim, by which means the 14e fits cloſe upon the veſſel, | 


and is not ſo eaſily diſplaced by accidents, as a touch of 
the poker, or of the coals put on to mend the fire, as it 
otherwiſe would be. Finally, put on the middle of the 
outer ſurface a ſmall bit of the ſame matter, which ſerves 
as a kind of handle, by means of which it may be conve- 
niently managed by the tongs, and eaſily taken off and 
put on again at pleaſure. Cramer, Art. Af, p. 66. 
TILIA, the lime-tree, in Botany. See LiME-tree, 


TILLS, a name given by our farmers to the lentil, a kind | 


of pulſe propagated in ſome parts of the kingdom; they 
are the ſmalleſt of all pulſe. This isa ſpecies of the Exv vm. 
They require but an ordinary ground, but they produce 
a vaſt quantity, though they lie in a ſmall compaſs, 
They make a fine ſweet fodder, and are the beſt of all 
things of this kind for calves, or any other young cattle. 
They are alſo the beſt of all ſorts of food for pigeons, 
TILLAA, ſmall annual houſe-leek, in Botany, a genus of 
the tetrandria tetragynia claſs : the characters of which 


are theſe : the calyx is a flat perianthium, divided into | 


three or four large oval ſegments ; the flower is compoſed 
of three or four flat, oval, pointed petals, ſmaller than 
the ſegments of the cup; the ſtamina are three fimple | 


5 


[TILLING, TitLaGs, in Gardening and Arriculture, 2 
5 j 


filaments, ſhorter than the cup; 4 
the piſtillum has three veeming , Fn Mn Te Ima}; 
| ſimple ; the ſtigmata are obtuſe ; the Reg three, and 
three or four long-pointed capſules, of the y conliſts (5 
with the flower, bent back, and ſplitting o 2 lengh 
nally in their upper part; the ſeeds are 5 E. gil. 
and two are contained in each of theſe capf, Oval eure; 
are two ſpecies. n RU | There 
TILLAGE, in Huſbandry. See Tilling 
TILLANDSIA, in Botany, a genus of the fu, 
gyna claſs. Its characters are, that the cal by le Mens. 
permanent, the corolla trifid and bell. fu 4 * tid ang 
ſingle-celled capſule, and the ſeed 4 a Trait 
IIIb, or u H. N 
ER, or TILLAR, in Huſband 8 
Sy left to grow fill it be fellate, 1 Joung tree, 
ILLER, is allo a term uſed by fa ; 
the produce of the grain bratiches _ into fel 1 the 
In which ſenſe, it denotes the ſame thin . te 
word fruticare. | 6 WI the Latin 
TiLLER of a /hip, is a ſtrong piece of woo! 
RUDDER, and employed to turn it in 
Tab. Ship, fig. 2. N* 105, 35 
T1ILER-rope, a kind of tackle, communicati 
ſhip's ſide, and uſually compoſed of untarre 
for the purpoſe of traverſing mo 
blocks or pullies: this tackle fer 
the operations of the 7iller, and 
wound about a wheel, which acts u 
of a crane or windlaſs. | 


faſtened to the 
ſteering, dee 


ng with the 
tarred rope. van 
re readily through the 
ves to guide and aff 
in all large yeſſz\ 's 
Pon it with the power; 


moving or ſtirring of the ground with a 
hoe, or other infirament; which, being e 
the ſurface, enters to a certain depth, and wake 1 
lower and upper parts change place: by which wo 
the goodneſs of the is k on ras 
g the earth is kept from being f ent 
feeding uſeleſs plants: and the ground is divided b b 
trition, as the addition of dung does by fermentation ys 
The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot ande 
earth ſhould be tilled in ſummer, either a little beſorc 
or while it rains, or ſoon aſter; and that neither 900 
often, nor too deep: and, in hot weather, it is not to be | 
performed, unleſs watered ſoon aſter; but for moiſt 
cold, and ſtrong earth, it muſt never be tilleq In time of | 
rain, but rather in the preateſt heats. As 0 arable 
lands, that which is clayey, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt, is ge. 
nerally thrice tilled ; in ſpring, ſummer, and at ſced. 
time, for wheat; and four times for barley, - 
Theſe repeated ploughings are very advantageons to the 
ſoil, both as they deſtroy weeds, and as the ground 
1s hereby laid in ridges, which prevents its being over- 
drenched in wet ſeaſons; ſaves it much from blights, and | 
bleak weather; and makes the land lighter and fitter for 
the ſeed to take root in and to imbibe the nitrous dew; 
and influences of the air. See Hozinc, Huspanpay, 
PLovGHiNG, and Internal SupkRriciks of the Earth, 
_ See alſo Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry, p. 24, &. 
Where it is obſerved, that by the pulverifing and ex- | 
poling of the ſoil to goodjzi/lage, the nature of it may be 
changed, and the tougheſt clay made as light and friable 
as common light earth, and as fit for the nouriſhment of | 
the moſt tender plants as any other: though in its natu- 
ral condition its pores were too ſmall to give way to their 
tender roots, and had no communication one with another. 
The principal advantages propoſed by Mr, Tuil's new 
method of huſbandry depend upon the 2i/{age : too much 


ſort of ground. PD, DEE; 
TILMUS, Two, a term uſed by ſome of the medical | 
writers to expreſs the effect of a fort of delirium, in which | 
people pull the bed-cloaths, or pick out threads from the 
ſheets. This is uſually eſteemed a dangerous ſymptom. 
TILT. See TURNAMENT. 5 
TiLT-Boar, a boat covered with a t1lt, i. e. a cloth, or 
tarpawling, ſuſtained by bails or hoops over the ſtern, 
for the ſheltering of paſſengers. Such are ſome of thoſe | 
which carry paſſengers between London and Graveſend. 
TILTH, a country term for tillage, manuring, er i 
proving ground, or for the condition of the foi after 
ploughing, &c, _ OR. 3 
TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the grand n 
grants to a perſon on condition of ſerving bim in Way 
on horſeback. . PO 
Some define the timar a portion of land 2 *. 
ſpahi, or other perſon fit to ſerve on horſeback, to eu- 
joy, during life, for his ſubſiſtence. n 
Meninſki deſcribes it as a flipend or revenue, g. * 
old ſoldiers who have deſerved well, in lands, _ | 
ſeſſions of caſtles, towns, villages, fields, o. 155 MF: 
and other fruits and incomes ; ſometimes 0 TY 
fecture, jutiſdiction, or ſignory, of the [aid places. 


5 hole 
The timar is a kind of fief granted for life. en 


Ottoman empire is divided into ſangiackies, 


. uu a £m oa 


ch all ſuch as hold timars, who are called tima- 
meet 1 ae to liſt themſelves when ſummoned upon 


riots, Fe. Timars may be reſigned as benefices 
ale os only obtaining the conſent of the beglerbey, 
al 


ovince. Indeed, for timars of above 
or governor of the pr ) 


two thouſand. aſpers per annum, 


vizir alone grants diſpenfations. 


b RIOTS thoſe who enjoy 
me ot timars. See TI MAI. 


The timariots are obliged to ſerve in war, perſonally, 
ich as many men and horſes for ſervice as their timar, 
4 the eſtimate made thereof, contains two thouſand 
10 five hundred aſpers, or about ſix pounds ſterling ; 
intain 
Ar cer man to be ready to march at all hours 
when commanded; and that on pain of death; nothing, 
not even ſiekneſs itſelf, being allowed to excuſe them, 
Beſides this ſervice, they likewiſe pay an acknowledg- 
ment of one-tenth of their revenue. hey have a 
children of age to bear arms, and fit for the ſervice after 
their deceaſe, or, in defect thereof, if they have any 
relations that have the leaſt intereſt, the timar is uſed to 
he continued to them on the ſame conditions, otherwiſe 
it is transferred to others. | 


lands on the footing and 


If the revenue thus held of the grand ſignor exceed fif- 


teen thouſand aſpers, or thirty-ſix pounds ſterling, they 
who hold it are not called timariots, but ſubaſſi, or zaims: 
theſe always have the adminiſtration of juſtice in the 
place, under the ſangiac of the province. 


The timariots have different appointments, from four or 


five thouſand aſpers, equal to about twelve pounds ſter- 
ling, to twenty thouſand aſpers : but unleſs their timar 
exceed eight thouſand veſpers, they are never obliged to 


march, except when the grand ſignor goes to the army | 


in perſon, on which occahon none are exempted. 
The origin of the timariots is referred to the ficſt ſultans, 


who, being maſters of the fiefs or lands of the empire, | 


erefted them into baronies or commanderies, to reward 
the ſervices of their braveſt ſoldiers; and eſpecially to 


raiſe and keep on foot a number of troops without diſ- 


burſing any money. 
But it was Solyman 


and by his order it was, that the number of horſemen 
each ſhould maintain was regulated.  _ | 


This body has heretofore been not only exceedingly A 


powerful, but great and illuſtrious throughout all the 
empire ; but avarice, the ordinary fault of the Orientals, 
has occaſioned their declenſion of late years. 


The viceroys and governors of provinces manage their | 


matters ſo at court, that timars, even out of their juriſ- 


diction, are given to their domeſtics or to ſuch as will | 


give them the moſt money for them. 


There are two kinds of timariots, the one appointed by 
the Port, the other by the viceroy of the country ; but | 
the revenues of both are leſs than thoſe of the zaims, 


and their equipage and tents leſs in proportion. | 
Thoſe who have their patents from the court, have from 


live or fix thouſand aſpers to nineteen thouſand nine | 


hundred and ninety-nine afpers per annum; if they have 


one aſper more, they become zaims. Thoſe who re- 


ceive their patents from the viceroys, have from three 
to ix thouſand aſpers per annum. 1 


ed the 
briſk 
the 


ſpahis, though the ſpahis be the neateſt and 


general of this militi 
1 750 his militia. 
uſed in 
Jomery, turnery, &c. 

A nds of T1MBER are numerous: we ſhall 
me of the moſt uſeful, from Evelyn's Sylva, &c. As, 
„Cat, the uſes whereof need no enumeration ; to en- 


. ws all ſeafons and weathers, there is no wood like it; 
ace its uſe in pales, 


or Water-works it is ſecon . ie 1 
expoſed both d to none; and where it lies 


th to ai : dl, 
: Dy this air and water, there is none equal to it. 
in 1 or heart, and no ſap ; and is of ſingular uſe 
1 ir vn it either is always wet, or always dry; 

Sg anels likewiſe makes it of uſe to wheelwrights, 


mwrights, &c. nor eee re 
ing liable to break fy wrt wean ens api 


ers and planks to chop on. 


its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, un} 
ö y, Joinery, upholſtery 
apt to ae as being of a clean, white, fine grain, not 
it has been ſometimes, eſpecially 
„and if it lie conſtantly | 


g 


3 Beech. 
» Nor lit 5 
: hey uſed for building timber 
7 s Judged to outlaſt oak. 
VL, » 2. 367. 


| 


called zaim, the grand 


them conſtantly mounted and armed 


If they have any 


II. that firſt eſtabliſhed the order and | 
diſcipline among theſe barons, or knights of the empire; 


This cavalry is better diſciplined than that properly call- | 


includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods, | 
the ſeveral parts of building; as carpentry, | 


only mention | 


ſhingles, poſts, rails, boards, &c. 


felled between November and February, | 


makes it fit for dreſ- | 


> 46, 4 Cas 


ſt. Theſe laſt only fight in platoons; whereas | 
zaims and timariots are divided into regiments, and | 
commanded by colonels, under the direction of baſhaws. 

e baſhaw of Aleppo, when in the army, is colonel | 


— 


1 1 N 


4. 44: its uſe is almoſt univerſal ; it is good for builds 
ing, or other occaſions where it may lie dry; it ſerves 
the carpenter, cooper, turner, ploughwright, wheel! - 
wright, gardener ; as alſo it is uſed at ſea for oars, hand- 
ſpikes, &c. gk | Ke 

5. Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of 
late much uſed in building, eſpecially within-doors, ſor 
ſtairs, floors, wainſcot, and moſt works of ornament. 


6. [Valnnt-tree, this is of univerſal uſe, excepting for 


the outſides of buildings; none is better for the joiners 
uſe, it being of a more curious brown colour than beech, 
and leſs ſubject to worms. 


7. Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought 


for by joiners and carpenters: it is very laſting. 


8. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate 
grain, and fit ſor curiolities : it alſo yields beams of con- 
ſiderable bigneſs proper for building. 
9. Poplar, abel: this and aſpen, differing very little 
from one another, are much uſed of late inſtead of fir: 
they look as well, and are tougher and harder. 

10. Alder, much uſed for ſewers or pipes to convey 
water: when kept always wet, it grows hard like a 
ſtone; but where ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dry, it 
rots preſently. 35 TOE. I 
The uſes of timber are 


— 


ſo many, and ſo great, that the 


procuring of a ſuſficient ſupply of it extremely welldeſerves 


the care of every ſtate; as it muſt be a great diſadvan- 
tage to it to be obliged to have recourſe to its neighbours, 
and purchaſe at a very conſiderable and continually re- 
newed expence, what might, by an eaſy ceconomy, be 
ſuſhciently ſupplied at home. | 5 
This ceconomy, however, mult be applied in time; for 
our natural indolence, our love to reap the advantages of 


every thing ourſelves, and our little care for poſterity, 


give great room to fear ſucceeding ages will want wood 
both for private and public exigencies. All our arts 
ſhould be employed on this ſubject, with two views, the 
one to preſerve and cheriſh our growing wood, the other 


to renew the trees which have been and are continually 


cut down. 0 


The quantity of acorns that the oak bears, has made 


many people ſuppoſe, that nature has taken care for a 
renewal for us, and that of this vaſt quantity of ſeeds 
which annually fall, there will be always an over-ſufficient 
ſupply of young trees, which will grow up in the p'ace 
of the old ones: but experience proves, that this is hy 


no means the caſe. The greater number of theſe fallen 
, acorns are devoured by many different animals, for 
whoſe nouriſhment nature has provided that abun- 


dance of them : and of thoſe which eſcape this fare, we 
are to conſider how few can come to good, from the na- 


| tural accidents they are unavoidably expoſed to; they 


fall on a covered ground, where dead leaves, and de- 


cayed parts of branches of trees, uſually prevent their 


touching the earth, into which they are to ſhoot; or, if 
they can ſhoot here, it is merely from the ſurface, where 
they are, in their flow growth, liable, while very tender, 
to all the inclemencies of froſts ; and add to this, that it is 
very difficult for ſuch tender plants as the young ſeedlings 
of theſe, to find room for growth or nouriſhment among 
the every-way ſpreading roots of other trees; and the 


_ continual ſhade and want of free air, muſt render them 
very weakly and irregular in their growth, even ſuppo- 


ſing them to get over all the other difficulties | 
It is very certain, that ?imber-trees of oak are frequently 


met with among the underwood of foreſts z but we ſhall - 


always ſind this to be the cafe, not in the cloſe places, 
but in certain ſpots where there has been a vacancy or 
opening; and that uſually where there are not, nor have 
at any time been, oaks in the neighbourhood of the ſpot. 
The acorns that fall from the oaks uſually come to no- 
thing, from the before-mentioned accidents ; and theſe 
trees which grow at diſtances, are owing to the acorns _ 
brought thither by birds, and accidentally dropped there: 


This is an inſtance familiarly verified, by obſerving, 


that there are frequently little buſhes near woods, which, 
though of white thorn or other trees, are uſually ſur- 
rounded and ornamented with young oaks; the jays and 
the like granivorous birds are the authors of this crop; 
for, bringing the acorns from the adjoining woods, to 
eat under theie buſhes, they drop many by the way, which 
they do not trouble themſelves to look for on the ground, 
and which having here a freer ground to ſtrike root into, 
and an open air to grow in, ſeldom fail of coming to 
good, unleſs deſttoyed when young. ys. 
In order to the prelerving of our growing timber-trees, it 
would be a very uſeful law, that all who cut down any 
number of oaks, ſhould alſo leave a number in good con- 
dition for after- cutting; and that no t:?nber ſhould be cur 
down, but at a proper age, in regard to the nature of 
the ſoil; ſince it is certain, that trees grow to their per- 
fection at very different periods of time, in proportion 
; | 10 8 10 


cut down, there are ſome circumſtances which have not 


TIM 


to the depth of ſoil they have to grow in; and that as it 
is, on the one hand, not for the intereſt of the ſtate to 

ſuffer trees to be cut till at their perfection for ſize and 

ſoundneſs, ſo after they are arrived at that perfection, it 

is equally certain that they gradually decay. : 

The quality of the ſoil the tree ſtands in, may be e ore" | 
to be obſerved to this purpoſe ; but the quantity or dept 


of it is the great ſubject of enquiry and a great number | 


of obſervations have proved, that the proper ſeaſon for 
cutting oaks in a ſoil of two feet and a half deep, is at 
fifty years old; thoſe which ſtand in a ſoil of three feet 
and a half deep, ſhould not be cut down before feventy 
ears; and thoſe which ſtand in a ſoil of four feet and a 
half deep, or more than that, will increaſe in goodneſs 
and in ſize till they are a hundred years old: and obſer- 
vation has proved, that after theſe ſeveral periods, the 
trees begin to decay. 
'This ſeems the beſt rule to eſtabliſh, in regard to the 
common ſoils; but thoſe which grow in a lighter or 
more fandy ſoil, may have their periods changed from 
theſe to Beer, to ſixty, and to eighty years at the 
greateſt depth; and after theſe times it is always beſt to 
fell the wood meant for public ſervice, whether then 
wanted or not, ſince it is much better to keep it in pub- 
lic magazines, than to leave it to be daily decaying. 


Heaths, and other uncultivated places, where there is | 


no regular growth of wood; but where fern, and uſeleſs 
plants alone ſeem to flouriſh, uſually afford alſo ſome. 
ſtraggling trees of the oak. Theſe probably have had 
their origin from acorns dropped by birds; but they ſel- 
dom grow tall or regular; fince, not having been de- 
fended from the injuries of cattle, they are uſually browſ- 
ed on, and ſtunted while young, and ſo become crooked 


and ſhort-trunked, or pollard-trees. Theſe though not | 


of ſuch value as the more regular oaks, yet deſerve care, 
both with reſpect to their preſervation and felling ; fince 
they afford a number of trees naturally bent, and formed 
for many parts of ſhip-building. 

this occaſion of great value, ſeems to threaten a general 

loſs of them; but as trees, thus naturally crooked and 
bent, are of value, it is a laudable attempt to try at the 


finding of a regular method of producing ſuch ; and this is | 


_ eaſily practicable, by following the ſame methods by 


which theſe wild ones become ſo. They wholly owe | 


their figure to the cattle's biting off their tops while 


young, and aſterwards biting off again the tops of the | 


{hoots from the firſt wound. In this manner, if a num- 


The little care uſually taken of theſe trees, though on | 


ber of young trees, ſet apart for the experiment, have | 


their tops cut off at two, four, fix, eight, ten, and 
twelve feet from the ground, and four years afterwards 
the ſhoots from theſe ſtunted tops are again cut in the | 
ſame manner, the trees will be found afterwards to grow 
up in all the irregularly crooked figures that can be con- 
ceived, and by this means a ſupply of naturally crooked 
wood may be raiſed for all the occaſions of ſhip-building, | 
with infinitely greater eaſe and more certainty than by 


the method propoſed by ſome, of bending them down | 


with weights tied to their tops while young. 


As to the ſupply of young wood in the place of what is 
had the attention paid to them which they deſerve. The 
ſpring froſts, which come on at a time when the ſhoots, 
by which nature is to raiſe the ſupply for what is cut 
down, are juſt preparing to grow, are of prodigious in- 
jury, and do not leſs miſchief to theſe than to the young | 
ſhoots of garden plants, though the diſtant hope of the 
ſucceſſion to the proprietor, and uſually alſo the diſtance 
of the place, and want of repeated obſervation, occaſion 
its not being perceived. This, however, may, in a| 


great meaſure, be guarded againſt, Frequent experi- | 


ments, and repeated obſervations, prove, that the miſ- 


chief done by theſe froſts affect in a much greater degree 


thoſe ſhoots which are expoſed to the ſouth, than thoſe 
which face the north: and that it is greatly more pow- 
erful againſt ſuch as are wholly expoſed to the wind, 
than againſt ſuch as are ſheltered. Theſe known cireum- 
ſtances may give the hint to a method of ſaving, at leaſt 
a great part of the wood to be felled, from this deſtruc- 
tion, to its renewal, by the making it a rule to begin 
cutting down on the north (ide ; and, as the whole felling 
is a work of ſome years, the ſtanding wood of every ſea- 
ſon will defend the young ſhoots of the newly cut ſtumps 
the following ſpring, not only from the ſouth expoſure, | 
but will ſhelter them alſo from the wind. | | 
Many prudent managers have made fine eſtates of their 
coppice-woods, by *regularly felling a certain portion 
every year, and providing for a renewal of the firſt 
cutting, againſt the felling of the laſt portion, by pro- 
poruoning the time of growth to the quantity to be cut 


The ancients had a great regard to the age of the moon 
in the felling of their timber. If their rules avail aught, 


_ Laſtly, ſome regard is had to the ſpecies : fir is beſt 


growth of wood u ür. of x 


Young trees, will * 
s More than tha 


growths of young wood greatly increaſing the yea! 


. * . | 
enriching again the owner. Regular ee 
n 


experiment alone can aſcertain this ; 
any man who has much e apts $40. ng 
may aſſure. himſelf of it, by cutting a given 3 
every year, for ten years ſucceſlively, and then e 2 
reviewing the differences of the yearly produ 8 
moirs Acad. Scienc. Ann. 1739. 1 
T1MBER, hardening of. See HaRDExING of timber, 
TIMBER, fe/l:ng 1. The ſeaſon for this work uſualle 
mences about the end of April, in regard the bak hy 
generally riſes the moſt freely; ſo that where 2 wh my 
of timber for ordinary uſes is to be felled . W 
(1 Jac. I. cap. 22.) requires it to be done beben woe 
firſt of April and the laſt of June, for the advane.c. 
TANNING. | | | c age of 
However, the opinions and practices of aut 
different, as to the beſt ſeaſon for ſelling qc 
vius recommends an autumnal fall; others adviſe hos 
ber and January: Cato was of opinion, that trees ſhould 
have borne their fruit before felled ; at leaſt, that their 
fruit ſhould be firſt ripe ; which falls in with the ſent; 
ment of Vitruvius. | | | 3 
In effect, though timber unbarked be moſt obnoxious to 
_ worms, yet we find the wild oak, and many other kind; 
if felled too late, when the ſap .begins to be full, . be 
very ſubject to worms; whereas about mid-winter, it 
neither caſts, rifts, nor twines. It were happy, hs 
fore, if a method of tanning without bark could be in. 
vented, that trees being felled more early, the timber 
might be the better ſeaſoned. _ Fo 
It is, indeed, the common opinion, that timber, which is 
felled in winter, is ſtronger and more laſting, as being 
more firm and cloſe, than that which is felled in ſum- 
mer. But M. Leewenhoeck apprehends, that there is no 
difference except in the bark, and outermoſt ring of the 
wood, which in the ſummer are ſofter, and more eafily 
pierced by the worm : wood conſiſting of hollow pipes, 
which, both in ſummer and winter, are full of moi- 
ſtare, and do not ſhrink in winter; and therefore the 
wood cannot be cloſer at one time than another, for if 
otherwiſe it would be full of cracks and cleſts. The 
unexpected and ſudden rotting of ſome timber, he con- 
ceives to proceed from ſome in ward decay in the tree be- 
fore it was felled: having obſerved all trees to begin to 
decay at firſt in the midſt or heart of the tree. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 213. or Abr. vol. i. p. 592. 


they are theſe: fell timber in the wane, or four days after 
new moon; ſome ſay, let it be the laſt quarter. = 
orders it to be in the very article of the change, whic 
happening on the laſt day of the winter ſolſtice, the tin- 
ber, ſays be, will be immortal: Columella ſays, from 
the twentieth to the twenty-eighth day; Cato, four days 
after the full: Vegetius, from the fifteenth to the twen- 
ty-fifth, for ſhip timber; but never in the increaſe, trees 
then moſt abounding with moiſture, the only ſource of 
POE. 6 fee | e 
zome even have a regard to the temper and time of the 
day; the wind to be low, neither eaſt nor weſt, neither 
in froſty, wet, nor dewy weather, and finally, never in 
the forenoon, I, KS | 
felled when it begins to ſpring, both, as it then quits its 
coat beſt, and as the wood, according to [heophrattus, 
is by that means rendered wonderfully durable in water. 
Elm, ſays Mr. Worlidge, is to be felled between * 
ber and January, in which caſe it will be all wn, 4 
leaſt the ſap will be very inconſiderable ; this, hero _ 
is alſo the only good ſeaſon for feiling ah. . a 
thots add farther, that in felling nber care fed 40 
taken, firſt, only to cut it into the heart, ard 0 mw 
Rand till dry; by which means the moiſture e 
in drops, which would otherwiſe occaſion Kees ar 
M. de Buffon obſerves, as a circumſtance, 3 7 a5 
increaſes the ſtrength and Ry of timber, tha 1 — 


T, 


which, when in exceſs, will ſubject it to crack and fly. 
It is not to be ſet upright, but laid along, one tree upon 


— 
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te be felled for ſervice, ſhould firſt be ſtripped 
intended cher bark, and ſaffered to ſtand and die an 
ron, 0 the cutting. The ſappy part, or blea of 
the ip becomes by this management as hard and firm 
the oa "Avia and the real ſtrength and denſity of the 
e ww been proved by many experiments to bk great- 
od | afed by it : nor is this practice detrimental to the 
ly ren becauſe the remaining ſtumps of theſe trees 
1 T their young ſhoots as vigorouſly, as if they had 
ben Cut down in their natural condition. Mem. de 
„Aead. Sc. Par. ! 4 
8 do 1 1 be cut down for: timber, the firſt 
bing to be taken care of is a ſkilful diſbranching ſuch 
p 1 as may injure it in its fall. In felling the tree, it 
ra always be cut as cloſe to the ground as poſhble, 
unless it is intended to be grubbed up; and this will be 


7 


of advantage both to the timber, and the wood ; for tim-| 


ber is never ſo much valued, if it be known to grow out 
ſtocks. „ | 
—— ſeaſoning of, a term uſed to expreſs the prepar- 
bot of timber after it is felled, for cutting and working up 
k 2 as felled, it ſhould be laid up in ſome dry airy 
ace, but out of the reach of too much wind or fan, 


another, only with ſome ſhort blocks between, to give it 
the better airing, and prevent its becoming mouldy, 
which will rot the ſurface, and produce muthrooms on 
it. Some perions daub the trees all over with cow- 


dung, which occaſions their drying equally, and prevents 


their cracking, as they are otherwiſe very apt to do. 
Some recommend the burying of timber in the earth, as the 
beſt of all ways of ſeaſoning it; and others have found 
it a fine preſervative to bury their timber under the wheat 
in their granaries; but this cannot be made a general 
pred | 


n Norway, they ſeaſon their deal planks, by laying them | 


in lalt-water for three or four days, when new flawed, 


and then drying them in the ſun; this is found a great | 


advantage to them; but neither this, nor any thing elſe, 


can prevent their ſhrinking. And it has. been recom- | 


' mended to lay boards, planks, &c. in ſome pool or run- 
ning ſtream, for a few days, to extract the ſap from 
them, and aſterwards to dry them in the ſun or air; by 
titus means, it is ſaid, they will be preſerved from chop- 


no remedy. Mr. Evelyn particularly recommends this 
method for fir. 3 


piles and other pieces that are to ſtand under the earth, 
or water. The Venetians firſt found out this method, and 
the way by which they do it is this; they put the piece to 
be ſeaſoned into a ſtrong and violent flame, in this they 
continually turn it round by means of an engine, and 
take it out when it is every where covered with a black 


is ſo lardened, that neither earth nor water can damage 


in many places for ſeaſoning the poſts for paling of parks, 
Sec. and has this to recommend it, that in the very oldeſt 
| Tuins we have ever been acquainted with, there have 

been found m_y times pieces of charcoal, all of which 


forever ſo many ages. 


ſeaſoned, and fixed in their places, care is to be taken to 
defend and preſerve them; to which the ſmearing of them 


rich linſeed oil, tar, or the like oleaginous matter, con- 
tributes very much — EN 


There wood fires are uſed. The whole benefit ariſing 
om this ſeems to be, that the oil of the burnt wood 


Tr. deb is propoſed to be preſerved. = 


bridges, fluic 
tre of pitch 2 os. yy Sing ee de 


cockle and other ſhel | | 
ited with fog fr 3 ls, beaten almoſt to powder, and 


n ory all aſſaults of wind and weather. 

bahn mas worms; to prevent or cure which, Mr. 

0 L by the following ſecret, as moſt approved: 
ortis, ag will ulphur in a cucurbit, with as much aqua- 

aryneſ, N. ver it three _— deep; diſtil it to a | 
"het Law it have two or three rectifications. 

x glaſs 8 ul remaining at bottom on a marble, or in 

Inder,, ch With the oil it diſſolves into, anoint the 


This, he ad d 97 


not only infallibly prevents or cures the 


coaly cruſt; by this means the internal part of the wood | 


whereon they ſtrew ſmall pieces of | 


before the ſap is perfectly at reſt, is very 


4 


ping, caſting, or cleaving : but againſt ſhrinking there is | 


The ſeaſoning of timber by fire is the beſt way of all, for 


it for a long time afterwards. This method is practiſed 


hare been found uninjured, though buried in the earth | 


IMBER, preſerving of. When boards, &c. are dried, 


The ancients adviſe the ſmoke-drying of all inſtruments 
made of wood, by hanging them up in the chimnies 
enters as it aſcends in the ſmoke into the pores of | 


utch preſerve their gates, portcullices, draw- | 


ſand, which incruſts and arms them won- | 
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| wormyneſs, but preſerves all kinos of woods, and eren 
many other things, as ropes, nets, and maſts, from 


putrefaction, either in air, water, or ſnow. See $UL- 
PH UR. 

For ſuch as would go a ſhorter way to work, twe or 
three anointings with linſeed-oil may do very well. | 
As to the chaps, or clefts, green timber is liable to, after 
working, and which is a very great defect in many fine 
buildings, they are cloſed by anointing, ſuppling, and 
ſoaking it with the fat of beef-broth, twice or thrice 
repeated, — Some carpenters uſe greaſe and ſaw-duſt 
mingled for the ſame purpoſe. —But the former method 
is excellent. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 104. 


Times, ſtrength of. The celebrated Monfieur de Buffon 


has attempted a rational calculation of the ſtrength of 
timber, uſed in building, on the principles of his ex- 


cellent demonſtration of the growth of trees. Seo 


Woop. 


He has proved that all wood conſiſts of a ſeries of woody 
cones laid in woody beds, all along the tree, and con- 


nected by a ſort of reticular work of much leſs ſtrength 


than their own ſubſtance. He infers hence, very juſtly, 
that when there are, in any ſpecies of wood, more of 
theſe cones, which ſhew themſelves in ſo many concen- 


trie circles in a tranſverſe ſection of the wood, and con- 


ſequently more of theſe weaker reticular ſubſtances 


which connect them, that wood muſt neceſſarily be 
weaker than ſuch in which, in au equal thickneſs, there 


are much fewer cf theſe cones, and conſequently fewer 
of theſe weaker inter- ſpaces. 5 | | 

If the irregularities of the ſtructure of wood were 
only theſe, it would be eaſy to compute, from the 
ſtrength of a ſtaff of an inch diameter, of any wood, 


What would be that of a beam of the ſame, and of any 
given ſize; but this is by no means the caſe; for the 


diſpoſition of the cones, beds, and interſticial matter, 


is by no means the ſame in a large beam, formed by the 
workman, as in a little branch in its natural ſtate of 


rowth. | 


his is eaſily conceived, when we conſider that, in order 
to make a beam of timber, they ſquare a branch or part 
of the tree, or cut off four cylindric pieces from it, of 
what is called the blea. The heart of the wood lies now 
in the middle of the beam; this is the firſt woody bed, 
Which all the others ſucceſſively cover, in form of ſo 
many concentric circles : the larger of theſe concentric 


circles 1s of the diameter of the whole piece of timber 


now cut, and the circles, which naturally ſurrounded. 
this, are now no longer perfect, but form only portions 


of circles, diminiſhing all the way to the ribs of the beam. 


A beam, thus ſquared, is therefore compoſed of a eylin- 


dric complete piece of firm and hard wood, and of four 


angular portions, cut out of a much leſs ſolid and firm 


wood. This is the condition of a beam, ſquared out of 


a large arm of a tree, and made nearly of the diameter 


of that arm; but a beam of like ſize, cut out of the 


trunk of a larger tree, or out of one fide of ſuch a trunk, 


theſe ſegments ſometimes lie parallel to one of the ſur- 


faces of the beam, and ſometimes more or lefs inclined 


to one or the other ſide; they are alſo ſometimes longer, 


| ſometimes ſhorter; and ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, 
cut into the woody beds of the trunk of the tree they 
were cut from, and the beam is conſequently more or 


leſs ſtrong accordingly. _ 


is much ſtronger than the other; for theſe ſegments of 
the woody beds of the tree form ſo many parallel flats. 


If you place the beam in ſuch a poſition that theſe planes 


or flats are vertical, it will reſiſt a much greater force 


than if they are placed horizontally in the poſition of the 


beam. 


From theſe obſervations, it is eaſy to ſee how very 1 
cious the calculations and tables of the ſtrength of diffe: 
rent kinds of timber muſt be, while the authors have 


formed all their ſyſtems upon experiments made on pieces 
of one or two inches in diameter, and have given them- 


ſelves no trouble to enquire into either the number or 
diſpoſition of the woody beds in thoſe pieces, nor the 


directions in which the ſeveral beds were found on break- 
ng them. "Theſe, however, are extremely neceſſary and 
efle 


ntial circumſtances ; nor are theſe the only variations 


which they have omitted to obſerve z there are perhaps 
others equally neglected in all ſuch attempts, and yet 
equally neceſſary to make them of any real uſe. Youn 

wood has always much leſs ſtrength than the older, an 

there is a great difference between the pieces cut out of 
the ſoundelt part of che body of a tree, and thoſe from 
the young branches of the ſame tree. A piece cut out 
of the outer part of the trunk of a tree, near the blea, 


is alſo much weaker than one of equal diameter, cut 


out 


is a very different thing, and is compoſed only of the 
longitudinal ſegments of the annual woody beds; and 


There are alſo two poſitions in a beam, the one of which 
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and degree of dryneſs in wood, make alſo great differ- 
ences in its ſtrength; for a green branch of a tree is al- 


as to its ſtrength, is alſo a circumſtance very neceſſary 


which theſe conſiderations have been neglected, can be 
may be certainly depended on, is a work of great diffi- 


As the advantages reſulting from ſuch calculations are, 
however, yet greater than the difficulties attending the 


And trying according to the ſame rules, others of greater 
lengths and thickneſſes, in proportion to the ſtandard | 


upon occaſion. And this he executed in the following 


woods a hundred oaks, which were all found and lively 


_ conveniently could. This caution was uſed, that the 
wood might be all of the growth of the ſame ſoil, ſince 


the more fimilar to the uſual cuſtoms of the workmen. — 
For when a carpenter has occaſion for a piece of four 
„ or five inches ſquare, he does not for this purpoſe cut a 


tom to uſe ſuch pieces as have a very large ſhare of the 
blea on them. Not unfrequently indeed they uſe alſo | 
_ rafters, ſawed out of large pieces of timber; but theſe 
are, of all the very 
in building ought to be prohibited, the ſmall wood being 


any degree of certainty, of the degree of drying or ſea- 


penters were employed to ſquare them, and the joiners 


there were alſo ng ſeveral ſquare iron buckles, or 


TIM 


out of the centre or heart of the tree. The different age | 


ways more tough, and leſs caſily broken, than a dry 
one : and the time employed in putting wood to the trial, 


to be conſidered ; fince a beam of timber, which will 


ſuſtain a certain weight for a few minutes, will not ſuſ- | 


tain it perhaps for as many hours; and experiment has 
proved, that wood will often bear, for a ſhort time, a 
weight it cannot bear for a longer time; a beam having 
been found to bear a certain weight for one day, and the 


ſame beam afterwards having been broken in {ix months | 


time by only two thirds of that weight. It is ſeen, 
from theſe conſiderations, that all the calculations in 


of very little certainty z and that to make ſuch as 
culty. 
attempt, this gentleman was encouraged to purſue the 


enquiry to the utmoſt. He cauſed certain pieces of 
wood to be broken by a determinate force, and calculat- 


ing, according to that, what ought to be the force to | 
break ſuch as were much larger; he tried afterwards 
what was the real force that would break them, and how | 
far his calculations approached to the truth; in this he 
ever found extremely great differences between calcula- 


tion and reality; and after many repeated trials, was ne- 
ver able to bring the fack any thing near the calculations. 


. he found the calculations as far faulty as before. 
he diſappointment in theſe attempts determined him, 


however, to try a complete courſe of experiments, from 
which a certain table of the force required to break the 
different kinds of wood might be eſtabliſhed, to which 


both himſelf, and the reſt of- the world, might refer to 


manner. 5 | 
He began by chooſing in a certain ſpot of one of his own 


growing trees, and ſtood as near to one another as they 
it is well known that the growths of different ſoils are, 
in the ſame ſpecies of wood, of very different ſtrengths ; 
and miſtakes of this might have rendered the whole 


ſpecies, and were in fize from two feet and a half to 


rent growths, or ſizes, that the experiments might be 


tree that might have furniſhed a piece of a foot ſquare, 
becauſe of the expence; and it too often is their cuſ- 


worlt ; and the uſe of them 


infinitely more advantageous for theſe purpoſes. 


As the degree of dryneſs of wood alters its ſtrength very 


much, and as it is alſo very difficult to be aſſured wit 
ſoning of timber, ſince two trees cut down at the ſame 
peared to this gentleman much more eligible to take 


wood perfectly green for his trials, than that in any de- 
gree dried or ſeaſoned. _ tk wo; 


he trees were felled one by one, and were carried into | 


a proper place; the day after they were felled the car- 


to take their exact dimenſions; and on the day after- 


wards, the pieces were put to the proof ; and the follow- | 


ing is the method in which moſt of the experiments 


were made. Two ſtrong treſſels were taken, of ſeven | 
inches ſquare, three feet high, and three feet long, and | 
_ ſtrengthened in their middle by a very ſtrong piece of 
timber. On theſe two treſſels were placed the two ex- 


tremities of the piece of wood which was to be broken ; 


rings, made .of round iron work, the largeſt of which 
was nine inches wide, and was made of iron of ſeven 
inches about ; the next was ſeven inches wide, and the 
iron it was made of was five inches round, and others of 
different degrees below theſe. _ | 

The * of wood deſtined for the experiment, was 
pow through theſe rings; the larger of which ſerved 


; 


attempt fruitleſs. Theſe oaks were all of the fame | 


time ſhall often be found to dry very differently; it « # | 


| five feet round. They were choſen purpoſely of diffe- 


„ 


or the thicker pieces, the ſmaller for the thinner, Every 


| 


the ring itſelf ; theſe were placed at ſu 
each other, as to form another ring of 


\ 


and as high as was neceſſary for the breakin 


of a 


Mr. Buffon cauſed more than a hundred pieces of wood 
to be broken in this manner; ſome regular ſquare 


green wood broke with much more difficulty than ſuch 


_. weaker than that which is older. 3 
The ſtrength of wood is not at all propartioned to its | 


| ſeveral woody cones, are thin and fender, 


The intent of this was to prevent the ring 


feet broad, which was made of rafter 


the treſſels on a level ; and they were 


ſtrength of timber, in proportion to its length and thick- 
neſſes. | Fo 
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ore of theſe rings had on its upper part 384 
'a rib nicely filed, of two or . — 2 the in 
| i 


kde, 
nc 


clining one way or other, when in uſe: 38 from in 
part it had two hooks of iron, of the fame thin ome 
. 01S wi 


* * * * abo ; p 
in diameter, into which there was to out nine inchez 


wood of the ſame diameter, and of fom -— hut a key of 
key carried a ſtrong table of fourteen fe 


broad. of a 


thick, nicely fitted one to the other 
ſtrong bars of wood. This was ſu 
by means of the large wooden key, 
the 7 7 70 on NA conſiſted of 
ters of ſtones, which were all num 

from twenty-hve to two hundred pat 2 ＋ 
ſtones were put up on the table, and a hear. bece 


| f ) of ſtones 
were placed together as long and wide 7 the tbl. 


gol the 


„and ſecured by 

ws 
and ſeryeg ny ts 
three hundred quar- 


piece. 


There was always great care uſed to place the piece and 


See ; then fal 
prevent their diſplacing themſelves, Fight om bo 


employed continually to fill the table 

1 | in the dee dee firſt of two «nem, 

| undred and fifty, next of a bundred ; hy 10 
on to twenty-five pounds. Two men placed on a ſeat 
fold, ſuſpended in the air by cords, placed the 66 and 
twenty pound weights, which could not 1 

otherwiſe done, without danger of the men's bein Gab 
ed to death; ſour other men held firm the four ee 0 
the table, that they might not ſtir; and anothtr, 


and gave way, as they loaded it with weights ; while 
another marked the time, and wrote down the weipht 
9 


which was often twenty, twenty-five, or twenty-ſeven | 


thouſand pounds, 


beams, others rafters fawn out of large trunks, beßde 
* N 1 OS 5 LEE) 

three hundred bars; and this great number was but 
barely ſufficient to give a regular ſcale of the force and 


This gentleman obſerved, that a large piece of wood 
never broke, without firſt giving ſome notice of it; that 


as was dry; and in general, ſuch ſort of wood as had a 
ſpring, reſiſted more than ſuch as had none. The blea 
of the wood, the wood of the branches, that of the top 
of the tree, and in general all the young wood is 


ſize; and a piece which is double or quadruple the thick- 
neſs of another of the ſame length, is much more than 
of twice or four times its ſtrength ; as for example, there 
required not quite four thouſand weight to break a piece 
of timber of ttn feet long, and four inches ſquare; and 


yet there required ten thouſand to break a piece of 
double that meaſure ;z and to break one of four times the | 


meaſure, it required twenty-ſix thouſand weight; that is, 
to break a piece of ten feet long, and eight inches 
ſquare. „„ 5 

The ſame obſervation is alſo made good, in regard to the 
different lengths, as well as the thickneſſes. The las 
of mechanics would inform us, that a piece of timber 
of eight feet long, ought to bear jult twice the weight of 
one of ſixteen feet. But experiment ſhews us here allo 
that the piece of eight feet long carrics much more that 
the double of the other. 5 


The wood which grows quickeſt, ſuppoſing the land the 
ſame, is always the ſtrongeſt : that which has groun 


more ſlowly, and the annual circles of which, that 15, 15 
is always 


weaker than the wood in which they are thick. | 


The ſtrength of wood is proportionable to its weight, and | 


a piece of wood of the ſame length and thickneſs 1 
another, but conſiderably heavier than another, an ps 
ſtronger alſo, and that very nearly in the fame Þ "— 
tion. 'This is a remark of no ſmall are e. 
as the general weight of wood is calily kae Þ: 
ſave the expence of too muc ro 
well as the danger fiom the greater error ©. 
little. Meg 
This accurate obſerver takes notice, "ni 
gine his experiments to be the leis conclulibe- 1 that in a 
timber he broke was looſe at the end; 1 0 But 
wall, or building, it is uſually fixed at bo! umſtanct is 
he obſerves, that the difference of this 58 in 2 05 
not worth conſidering, becauſe the picce is 


lung t00 


a long ruler of wood marked how much the piece = 


h wood in buildings © | 


that ſome may ima 
becaule the 


TIM 


to bend in the middle, before it breaks; and | 


is lia 6xtures have no power to retain the ends, 
a gute 4 by this force. 45 8 
en t . took no notice of any pieces which had 
| p * 5 ay of thoſe he tried had, and broke with 
quits, 


much leſs than! 


theſe, an ne in it; but the author himſelf 
, to be done in it; b. 
pes Le l that there is yet much to be 


roportion of the longitudinal ſtrength of 

wi 23 is a ſubject —— enquiry 3 

F ood in buildings is often uſed in very different poſi- 

25 and where the force acts upon it, not tranſverſely, 
3 


put longitu 
Mem. Acad. 


| Tr BER-ITeesSs 
goon hat of oak, &c. See TREEs. 


i nt oſplanting, pruning, &c. 
he raiſing, planting, tranſp g, p g. & 
4 ee SEMINARY, NuRSERY, PRUNING, 
TRANSPLANTINGs 2 85 5 
ee in our Old Mriters, a ſervice by which te- 
nants were to carry timber from the woods to the lord's 
ſe; 3 3 „ 
uuns meaſure —- Timber is uſually meaſured and eſti- 
mated by the load or ton, which is a ſolid meaſure, con- 
taining forty feet of round timber, or fifty of hewn 
nber. The denomination of load, & c. we ſuppoſe 
' ariſes hence | ? 
vai ae 2 ton, 7. e. twenty hundred weight, which 
is uſually accounted a cart-load. 


Scienc. Par. 1740. See BEAM. 


Fut girt, as they call it, i. e. fo 
inn is half-a foot. | 


The dimenſions thus taken, the quantity of timber is bad, 
either by multiplying the ſide of the ſquare into itſelf, | 
and that product by the length, by the method of croſs 


multiplication : 


Or, more eaſily and ſpeedily, on Gunter's line, by ex- 


tending the compaſſes from twelve to the ſide of the 


ſquare, in inches; for that extent turned twice (the | 


fame way) from the length in feet, will reach to the con- 
tent in feet. | FTE on e 

Or, it may be done better ſtill, on , Sers, ſliding- 
rule, by ſetting twelve on the girt line D, to the length 
in feet on the line C. Then againſt the ſide of the 


on the line C the content of 
Copgeſhal's SLIDIN e. 

Note, 10. This method of | 
though common, is yet erroneous; and the content 
tound hereby, it is demonſtrated, is leſs than the true 
content of meaſure in the ratio of eleven to fourteen. 
How to avoid this error, and meaſure it juſtly, we 


rule. 


33 the phraſe is, i. e. which will hold foot girt, they are 
commonly meaſured, and added to the reſt : the ſolidity 


which bring it into loads. 


fo that a tree ten inches 
much. 


4. For the meaſuring of hewn or ſquared timber; the pra 
OT 1 or /quared timber; the prac- 
tice 1s, to find the eo bot of the length of the tree, and 
p on — meaſure its breadth, by clapping two rules, or 
5 8 things, to the ſides of the tree, and meaſur- 
"g tne diſtance between them: 

mealure the breadth the other 
equal, the 


or the true ſide of the ſquare. The dimenſions thus 


take 1 3 . . . 
n, the content is found either by croſs-multiplication, 
unter's ſcale, o 


ueady directed. 


Note, if the timber be 


uring it ; 
10 g it is errone 


re than th ; 
he rel e truth; a 


ous, always giving the content 
nd the more ſo, as the difference 
5 18 greater; yet cuſtom has authorized 
Tomeature fuch 

7. No 


tim 


367 


heir proportion of weight; but confined | 
and reaſonings only to ſuch pieces as 


dinally or obliquely in different directions. 


the wood of timber, before it be felled, par- | 


that forty or fifty ſolid feet of ſuch timber 


 knuckle-timbers; and the 


ſquare, on the girt-line D, taken in inches, you have | 
the timber in feet. See 


meaſuring round timber, 


have ſhewn under the uſe of Coggeſhal's //iding- 


w. If the tree have any great boughs that are timber, 


of the whole being thus found, they divide it by forty, | 
Y. In meaſuring round timber for fale, they uſually caſt | 
Way an inch out of the ſquare for the bark, if oak: | 


ſquare, they only account as 
aw, but for aſh, elm, beech, &c. an inch is too | 


in the like manner they | 
way. If the two be found | 
y add them together, and take half the ſum 

r the fliding-rule, after the manner | 
Tai divided by fiſty, gives the number of | 
unequally ſided, this method of | 


| T1IM 


be found between the unequal ſides, and this mean ſhould 
be accounted the ſide of the ſquare. 
To meaſure round timber without the help of inſtru- 
ments: let the mean circumference be found in feet and 
decimals of a foot ; ſquare it, multiply this ſquare by 
the decimal 0.079577 and the product by the length. 
For inſtance, let the mean eireumferente of a tree 
be 10.3 feet, and the length 24 feet; then 10.3 * 
10.3 X9.079577 X24 = 202.615 = the number of cu- 
bical feet in the tree. The foundation of this rule is, 
that, when the circumference of a circle is 1, the area 
is 0.0795774715, and that the areas of circles are as 
the ſquares of their circumferences. According to the 
method commonly uſed by artificers, the tree of” the laſt 
3 would only be computed at 159.14 cubical 
cet. | | 
For the meaſuring of taper timber, and timber of other 
forms, as cubes, priſms, pyramids, &c. ſee SLtD1s d- 
rule. „ | 
TiMBER, bearing of. See BEARING. 
DTIMBER-work, caſing of. See CASING. 5 
TiMBeR, or TINMMER of furs, as ermins, martens, ſables; 
and the like, denotes forty ſkins.—Of other ſkins, fix- 
ſcore. Ruſt. | 5-169 | 
Hac civitas (ſe. Cęſtriæ) nunc reddebat de firma 45 
| werbe & tres timbrias pellium martenarum. LL. Edw. 
onf. | | | | | 
TIMBERS'of ermin, in Heraldry, denote the ranks or rows 
of ERMIN in noblemen's coats. OR” 
T1MBER, in Falconry. To timber, is to neſtle, or make 
a neſt, as birds of prey do. | | n 
Tru BER, prick, in Bitany. See SPINDLE-tree 


ITiunERS, in Ship-building, the ribs of a hip or the in- 
1. Fer the meaſuring of round timber: the practice is, 
to gird the tree about, in the middle of the length; and 
folding the line twice, to take one length or quarter | 
of the whole, and account that for the true fide of the | 
ſquare; then, for the length, it is counted from the buts- | 

end of the tree, ſo far up as the tree will hold Ya a| 
long as the line, twice | 


curvated pieces of wood, branching outward from the 
keel ina vertical direction, ſo as to give ſtrength, figure 
and ſolidity to the whole fabric. 7 | 3 
One timber in a bp is compoſed of ſeveral pietes united 
into one frame, which accordingly is called by the arti- 
ficers a frame of timbers. The timbers whoſe planes are 
perpendicular to the keel are called ſquare-timbers;z and 
thoſe which are placed obliquely on the keel, as at the 
extremities of a ſhip, are called canT-timberss The 
foremoſt of thoſe pieces on the ſhip's bow are called the 
hindermoſt on the quarter; 
the faſhion- pieces. J 
TIMBER and Room, or room and pace, is the diſtance be- 
_ twixt the moulding edges of two adjoining 7imbers, 
which muſt always contain the breadth of two :imbers; 
and ſometimes two or three inches between them. 


TIMBRE, or T1izcvER, in Heraldry, denotes the EST | 


of an armory, or whatever is placed atop of the efcutch- 
eon, to diſtinguiſh the degree of nobility, either eccle- 
ſiaſtical or ſecular. Dr To Wray. 
Such is the papal tiara, cardinaPs hat, the croſs, mitre, 
coronet, mortier, and particularly the caſques or hel- 
mets, which the ancients called more efpecially timbres, 
from their reſembling a kind of bell without a clapper, 
which the French call Timbre, or becauſe they reſounded 
like thoſe timbres, when ſtruck. This is the opinion of 
Loiſeau, who derives the word from the Latin, in- 
tima m. 5 
TIMBREL, Tabret, or Tambour de Baſque, in Muſic, is an 
inſtrument of very high antiquity z having been in uſe 
among the Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. To the rim 
were hung bells or pieces of metal. oth i yori ve 
TIME, a ſucceſſion of phenomena in the univerſe; or a 
made of duration, marked by certain periods and mea» 
ſures; chiefly by the motion and revolution of the | 
The idea of time in the general, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
we acquire, by conſidering any part of infinite duration, 
as ſet out by periodical meaſures: the idea of any parti- 
cular time, or length of duration, as a day, an hour, &c. 
we acquire firſt by obſerving certain appeatances at re- 
gular, and, ſeemingly, equidiſtant periods. . 
— by being able to repeat thoſe lengths or meaſures 


where nothing really endures or exiſts ; and thus we 
imagine to-morrow, next year, &c | "IF 
Some of the later ſchool-philoſophers define time to be 
the duration of a thing whoſe exiſtence is neither withs * 
out beginning nor end: by this, time is diſtinguiſhed. 
from eternity. | 

Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, define it, numerus metus 
ſecundum prius & poſterius, or a multitude of tranſient 
parts of motion, ſucceeding each other, in a continual 
flux, in the relation of priority and poſteriority. | 
Hence it ſhovld follow, that time is motion itſelf, or at 
leaſt the duration of motion, conſidered as having ſeve- 
ral parts, ſome whereof are continually ſueceeding to 
others: but, on this ion time or temporal dura- 
tion would not agree to bodies at reſt, which yet 


ber juſtly, a mean proportional ſhould | 


10 1 | nobody 


* 


of time as often as we will, we can imagine duration, 


TIM 1 TI M . 


0 N - 4.7 * 0 ; F : . | 
nobody will deny to exiſt in time, or to endure for a | thus, 3. e. where they are in this ratio, 4, 
to be in duple, i. e. double or common 132. © 


Muſic is (ad 


time. i EAT, | 5 
To evade this inconyenience, the Epicureans and Cor- When the ſeveral notes are triple of 5 3 

puſcularians made time to be a ſort of flux different from | ratio 3; 1, that is, when the ſemi-brexe 1 er, or in the 
motion, conſiſting of infinite parts, continually and im- minims, the minim to three crotchets g Alto thy 
mediately ſucceeding each N and this, from eter- is ſaid to be in triple time. Ge. the muli 
nity to eternity; but others directly explode this notion, | To render this part as ſimple ag poſfible, the vv. 

as eſtabliſhing an eternal being, independent of God, — | already ſtated among the notes are fixed 1 J 20OPorton 
For how ſhould there be a flux before any thing exiſted | and to expreſs the proportion of 3 ud variable. 


to flow? and what ſhould that flux be, a ſubſtance, or | added to the right fide of any note, 255 7 (05 
an accident? | | | equivalent to half of it; and by thi : hows ls deemel 
Time may be diſtinguiſhed, like place, into abſolute, and ſemi-breve, O. becomes equal to three 1 a poimeg 
relative. i of the reſt. mms, ang 0 

Time, abſolute, is time conſidered in itſelf, and without From hence ariſe ſeveral other ratios conſtitut: 

any relation to bodies, or their motions.— This flows kinds of triple time; as 2: 3 and 3: 4, & butt new 
equally, i. e. it never proceeds either faſter or ſlower, | Mr. Malcolm obſerves, are of no real ſervice ut theſe, 
but always glides on in a conſtant equable tenor. not perceived without a painful attention, "ay " 

Tint, relative or apparent, is the ſenſible meaſure of any | portions of the times of notes, to affect us 2p 
duration by means of motion.—For ſince that equable muſt be ſuch as are not difficultly Perceived; Near, 

flux of time does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any way | account the only ratios fit for muſic beſide 1 
immediately cognizable thereby, there is a neceſſity for equality, are the double and eriple, Ss 

calling in the help of ſome nearly equable motion to be a Time, common or duple, is of two ſpecies, <'| he furt 
ſenſible meaſure, whereby we may determine its quan- | very bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi.breve, nity When 


| tity, by the correſpondency of the parts of this with | in any combination of notes of aleſs quantity 

\ thoſe of that. 9 5 5 The ſecond, where every bar is equal to a hs . 

Hence as we judge thoſe times to be equal, which paſs value in lefs notes. The movements of this . 3 

while a moving body, proceeding with an equable velo- | ſure are various, but there are three common ane 

city, paſſes over equal ſpaces; ſo we judge thoſe times tions; the firſt /ow, ſignified at the beginning ' ne 

to be equal which flow while the ſun, moon, and other] mark C; the ſecond bri/t, ſinified b Ee: > b the 
luminaries, perform their revolutions, which, to our 3 1 b Ei the third 
ſenſes, are equal. | | „„ ; quick, ſignified by P. | . 

But fince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor re-| But what that flow, briſk and quick * 

| | | 1 | . | „is, 

tarded, whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter, and] tain, and only to be learned by praclice. The eareſt 


Or its Value 


Tery 


| ſometimes flower, and there is, perhaps, no perfectly] meaſure we know of, is to make a quaver the length gf 
equable motion in all nature; it appears, hence, to fol- the pulſe of a good watch; then a crotchet will b * * 
low, that abſolute time ſhould be ſomething truly and to two pulſes, a minim to four, and the = ah a 


really diſtinct from motion. For let us ſuppoſe the or ſemi-breve to eight. This may be reputed th | 

heavens and the ſtars to have remained without motion | ſure of brit time; as for the ſlow, it is 8,9 = "I 

from the very creation: does it hence follow, that the | the quick is only half as long. * e ASA, ang 
courſe of time would have been at a ſtand? or rather, | 8 | 


would not the duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been | 

equal to the very time now elapſed? | 

Since abſolute time is a quantity uniformly extended, and, 

in its awn nature, moſt ſimple ; it hence comes to be re- 3 

preſented by mathematicians, to the imagination, under 

the moſt ſimple, ſenſible magnitudes, and particularly, 0 

right lines and circles, with which it bears a near ana- mon time. | | ED c 

logy, in reſpect of its geneſis, ſimilarity, 3 ET | The whole meaſure then of common time is equal to a 4 

It 1s not, indeed, neceſſary, that time ſhould be mea-| ſemi-breve, or a minim; but theſe are variouſly ſubdi 1 

ſured by motion; any conſtant periodical appearance in | vided into notes of leſs quantities. . | : 

ſeemingly equidiſtant ſpaces, as the freezing of water, | Now to keep the time equal, we make uſe of a motion ? 

| the blowing of a plant, &c. returning at ſet periods, of the hand or foot, thus: knowing the. true time of a | 

| | might do as well. In effect, Mr. Locke mentions an | crotchet, we ſhall ſuppoſe the meaſure or bar actual ; 

þ 5 American people, who count their years by the coming | ſubdivided into four crotchets for the frſt ſpecies of com- , 

1 and going away of birds. . 4 3 mon time; then the half-meaſure will be two crotchets; 7 

| Some authors diſtinguiſh time into aſtronomical and] therefore the hand or foot being up, if we put it dyn | 

1 civil. 5 | „55 I with the very beginning of the firſt note or crotchet, and bi 

TIME, aftronomical, is that taken purely from the motion | then raiſe it with the third, and then down to begin tie 155 

[| | of the heavenly bodies, without any other regard. next meaſure ; this is called BEATING of time. 2 

| | TiME, civil, is the former time accommodated to civil uſes, | By practice, they get a habit of making this motion ver $ 

I | and formed and diſtinguiſhed into years, months, days, | equal, and conſequently of dividing the meaſure or bar 1 

| VVV e | into equal parts, up and down; as allo of taking all the 8 

| - Time makes the ſubject of CHRoNoLoGr. | I notes in * juſt proportion, ſo as to begin and end 8 

II uE, in Mufic, is an affection of ſound, whereby we de- | them preciſely with the beating. In the meaſure of tu + 

| nominate it /ong, or. Hort, with regard to its continuance | crotchets, they beat down the firſt, and the ſecond up. ( 

1 in the ſame degree of tune. I Some call each half of the meaſure in common e 4 25 

Time and tune are the great properties of ſound, on | time; and ſo they call this the mode or meaſure of 45 Em 

| - whoſe difference or proportions muſic depends: each has | times, or the dup/a meaſure. _ : 3 Ty 

| its ſeveral charms ; where the time or duration of the| Again, ſome mark the meaſure of two crotchets with a « 

3 notes is equal, the differences of tune alone are capable | 2 or 2, ſignifying it to be equal to two notes, whereo » 

{8 of entertaining us with endleſs pleaſure. | four make a ſemi-breve; and ſome mark it i; {or quaiers 2 

| | And of the power of time alone, i.e. of the pleaſures | Malcolm's Muſic, p. 385, &c. | 

Mx 3 ariſing from the various meaſures of long and ſhort, ſwift TIME, for triple, ſee TRIPLE Time. | : 

| | and flow, we have an inſtance in the drum, which has | Time, in Fencing. There are three kinds pf tine; that of k 
| | | no difference of notes, as to tune. Ws the ſword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body 

+ | Time, in muſic, is conſidered either with reſpect to the | All the times that are perceived out of their mealure, " N 

© abſolute duration of the notes, i. e. the duration confi- | only to be conſidered as appeals, or ſents, to decelte M 

fl dered in every note by itſelf, and meaſured by ſome ex- and amuſe the enemy. See FENCING» _ * 

ternal motion foreign to the muſic; in reſpe& to which | Time, in the Manege, is ſometimes taken for the molio 0 


} the compoſition is ſaid to be quick or /low: or it is | of a horſe, that obſerves meaſure and june "2 
| cConſidered with reſpect to the relative quantity or pro- | forming a manege; and ſometimes it ſignifies ny 
| portion of the notes compared with one another: -See | val between two of his motions. In the mane” EY 
{4 OTE. SS and a leap, the horſe makes by turns 4 corvet bete 


1 ; * unt 
| The /igns or characters by which the time of notes is re- | two caprioles; and in that caſe tlie corvet is one #7 
preſented, are ſhewn under the article CHaRACTERs in | that prepares the horſe for the caprioles. hing but 
muſic, where the names, proportions, &c. are alſo ex- The times obſerved in making a top, are nolbin © 
preſſed. | BY ſo many falcades. hus, wg 


A ſemi- breve, for inſtance, is marked to be equal to two | Tims alſo ſignifies the effect of one of the 5 a0 4; of 
i minims, a minim to two  crotchets, a crotchet to two | ſay, a good horſeman diſpoſes his horſe w_ legs, al 
| quavers, and ſo on, ſtill in a duplicate ratio, i. . in the | the heel, by beginning with one ume ol . 

ratio of 2: 1. Now, where the ws reſpeR each other | never runs precipitately upon his #m% ur 


# 


Tru beepers, in a general ſenſe, denote inſtruments adapt-| 
IME: 


e numbers in the wheels and pinions. : 
4 The part which meaſures time goes but the eighth part 


« next to the balance-wheel 3 
« jg always an equal force acting at that wheel, and all 


« There is a ſpring in the inſide of the fuſee, which 1 


« {eper, at which time the main-ſpring is not ſuffered 


| the balance, the better, 


© the wheels of a common regulator can move the pen- 


© weight of a large fized common watch balance, and 


* formance might be expected from it. But my time- 


Gringo time. See CHRONOMETER., 
ed for rede be and definite ſenſe, time-keeper is a 
=, Gr Z plied by Mr. John Harriſon to his watch, 
—_ l ene of which, in determining the longi- 
for the Pe oyage to che Welt Indies, in compliance with 
_ A of the 12th of queen Anne, he obtained from 
* Britiſh parliament a moiety of the reward of twenty 


thouſand pounds offered by the ſaid act. See LoxG1-| 


Ty appellation is now become faſhionable amongſt ar- 
tiſts, to diſtinguiſh ſuch watches as are made with extraor- 
. ry care and accuracy for nautical or aſtronomical 
n The Principles of Mr. Harriſon's Time- 
1 5 were communicated by bim, in writing, to the 
commiſſioners appointed to receive and publiſh the ſame, 


A. D. 1765, and are as follow : 


« In this Eme-heeper there is the greateſt care taken to 


« ayoid .ciftion as much as can be, by the wheels mov- 
« ing on ſmall pivots, and in ruby-holes, and high 


« of a minute without winding up; ſo that part is very 
« ſimple, as this winding-up is performed at the wheel 


« the reſt of the work has no more to do in the meaſur- 
« ing of time, than the perſon that winds up once a 


« gill call a ſecondary main-ſpring. This ſpring is al- 
« ways kept ſtretched to a certain tenſion by the main- 
« ſpring, and during the time of winding-up the time. 


« to act, this ſecondary-ſpring ſupplies its place. 


ee In common watches in general, the wheels have about | 


« one-third the dominion over the balance, that the ba- 


« Jance-ſpring has; that is, if the power which the balance- | 
« ſpring has over the balance be called three, that from | 
the wheel is one: but in this my t:me-keeper, the | 


« wheels have only about one-eightieth part of the power 
« oyer the balance that the balance-ſpring has; and it 


4 muſt be allowed, the leſs the wheels have to do with | 
| The wheels in a common | 
© watch having this great dominion over the balance, | 


« they can, when the watch is wound-up, and the ba- 


« lance at reſt, ſet the watch a-going; but when my! 
« time-keeper's balance is at reſt, and the ſpring is wound 
up, the force of the wheels can no more ſet it a-going, | | 


than the wheels of a common regulator can, when | 
« the weight is wound-up, ſet the pendulum a-vibrat- 


* ing; nor will the force from the wheels move the | 


“ balance when at reſt, to a greater angle in proportion | 
© to the vibration that it is to fetch, than the force of 


* dulum from the perpendicular, when it is at reſt. | 
My time-keeper”s balance is more than three times the 


* three times its diameter; and a common watch ba- 
* lance goes through about fix inches of ſpace in a 
* ſecond, but mine goes through about twenty-four 


theſe advantages over a common watch, a good per- 


* keeper is not affected by the different degrees of heat 


f and cold, nor agitation of the ſhip; and the force 
tom the wheels is applied to the balance in ſuch a 


a : and (if together with the ſhape bf the balance-ſpring, 
an 


6 cloid 


** viorations are performed in the ſame time; and 
* erefore, if it go at all, it muſt go true. 950 that it 
4 is plain from this, that ſuch a time-keeper goes entirely 
"om principle, and not from chance“ 
hog refer thoſe who may deſire to ſee a minute ac- 
wh 2 the conſtruction of Mr. Harriſon's Time-keeper, 
ute Publication by order of the commiſſioners of lon- 
pat here ſubjoin a ſhort view of the improvements 
the boar ene swatch, from the account preſented to 
"Hin : 0 , ngitude, by Mr. Ludlam, one'o0f the gen- 
n es om, by order of the commiſſioners, Mr. 
wich l covered and explained the principles upon 
_ s !ime-keeper is conſtructed. The defects in 
medy ere which Mr. Harriſon propoſes to re- 
not See theſe: 1. That the main ſpring acts 
through th wich the ſame force upon the wheels, and 
either ur = upon the balance : 2. That the balance, 
Uerent : ens an unequal force, or meeting with a 
; <"Rance from the air, or the oil, or the fric- 


if I may be allowed the term) an artificial cy- | 
» Which acts at this ſpring; ſo that from theſe | 
r contrivances, let the balance vibrate more or leſs, all 


by which means, there | 


TIMOROUS, in the Manege. 


N, vibrates thioug 


h a greater or leſs arch: 3. That | 


"1 


% 


in a common watch. 88 „ | 
Tbe principles, on which Mr. Arnold's {ime-herper is 
conſtructed, are theſe : the balance is unconnected with 


* 


theſe unequal vibrations are not performed in equal 


times: and, 4. That the force of the balance · ſpring is al- 
tered by a change of heat. 2 5 | þ 


To remedy the fu defect, Mr. Harriſon has contrived 


that his watch ſhall be moved by a' very tender ſpring, 


Which never unrolls itſelf more than one-eighth' part of 


a turn, and acts upon the balance through one wheel 


only. But ſuch a ſpring cannot keep the watch in mo- 


tion a long time. He has, therefore, joined another, 
whoſe office is to wind up the firſt ſpring eight times in 
every minute, and which is itſelf wound up but once a 
a day. To remedy the 2 defect, he uſes a much 
ſtronger balance-ſpring than in a common watch. For 
if the force of this ſpring upon the balance remains the 
ſame, whilſt the ſorce of the other varies, the errors ari- 


ſing from that variation will be the leſs, as the fixed force 


is the greater. But a ſtronger ſpring will require either 
a heavier or a larger balance. A heavier balance would 
have a greater friction. Mr. Harriſon, therefore, in- 
creaſes the diameter of it. In a common watch it is 
under an inch, but in Mr. Harriſon's two inches and 
two tenths. However, the methods already deſcribed 


only lefſening the errors, and not removing them, Mr. 


Harriſon uſes two ways to.make the times of the vibra- 


tions equal, though the arches may be unequal : one is 


to ny a pin, ſo that the balance-ſpring, prelling againſt 
it, | 
vibrations are larger: the other to give the pallets ſuch a 


ſhape, that the wheels preſs them with leſs advantage, 
when the vibrations are larger. To remedy the la de- 
fect, Mr. Harriſon uſes a bar, compounded of two thin 


plates of braſs and ſteel, about two inches in length, 


rivetted in ſeveral places together, faſtened at one end, 
and having two pins at the other, between which the 
balance- ſpring paſſes. If this bar be ſtraight in tempe- 


rate weather (braſs changing its length by heat more than 
ſteel) the braſs ſide becomes convex when it is heated, 


and the ſteel-ſide when it is cold: and thus the pins lay 
hold of a different part of the ſpring in different degrees 


of heat, and lengthen or ſhorten it, as the regulator docs 


the wheel-work, except at the time it receives the im- 
pulſe to make it continue its motion, which is only 
whilſt it vibrates 109 out of 380 which is the whole 


vibration; and during this ſmall interval it has little or 


no friction, but what is on the pivots, which work in 
ruby-holes on diamonds :-it has but one pallet, which 


is a plane ſurface formed out of a ruby, and has no oil 
on it. Watches of this conſtruction, ſays Mr. Lyons, 
go whilſt they are wound up; they keep the ſame rate 
of going in every poſition, and are not affected by the 
different forces of the ſpring; and the compenſation for 
heat and cold is abſolutely adjuſtable. Phipps's Voyage 


to the North Pole, p. 230. Sec LONGITUDE. 


TIME of peace. See PEACE. 
TIME, in Grammar. 
Time, in Mechanics. 
Fime, pertodical. 
TIME, equation of. See EQUATION. 
© inches in that time: ſo that had my time-heeper only TIME, Lipper. Sec KIPPER. 1 
8 Trux, unity of. 
TIMMER. 5 5 
TIMONEER, timenirr, Fr. in Sca-language, the helmſ- 
man, or perſon who manages the helm to direct the 
ſhip's courſe. )))) Ly Moon pot wn wag dry 
TIMOROSO, in the Italian Mi ſee, intimates that the ſong 
is to be played or ſung in ſach a manner as to expreſs 
an awe or dread, either to thew reipect, or to repreſent 


See TE&SE. 
See MoT1oN, 
See PreRiop, ©? 


% 
See TIMBER, and 'F1MBRE. 


fear. | | | | | 
See START ING, SKIT» 
ISH, &c. | | : 


TIMOTHY-graſs, in Botany, a ſpecies of the cal! or 
PHLEUM, cultivated in England, of which it is a native: 


though the ſeeds of it were carried from Virginia by one 


Mr. Timothy Hanſon to North Carolina, whence it re- 


ceived its name. It thrives moſt in low, damp, marſhy 
grounds, producing a ſine turt in three weeks from the 


time of ſowing the ſeed. Linnzus ſays, it is a proper 


_ graſs to ſow on lands that have been drained. It is very 


luxuriant, grows to the height of thrce or four feet, and 
reſembles wheat or rye, having a broad blade or leaf, 


All ſorts of cattle are fond of it both green and dry; 
but for hay it ſhould be mown when in full ſap, and 


| Juſt before it flowers. It abounds near London, but is 


ſcarce in many parts ol England, particularly in Here- 


fordſhire, Berkſhire, and Norfolk. 


TIN, Stannum, Jupiter, a whitiſh metal, ſofter, leſs elaſ- 
tic, and leſs ſonorous than any other metal, excepting. 


lead. In the Chaldee language 30 tin, ſignifies „ine, 
mud, or dirt; and when the Phoenicians came into 


as its force increaſed, but increaſed leſs when the 


Cornwall, 
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Cornwall, and ſaw this metal in its ancient Nimy ſtate, | 


of the ancients called it plumbum album, white lead, | 


both in lead and ſilver mines. 


but if it was then known in other nations, it was eſtimat- 


found in Gallicia and Luſitania, but not in quantity ſuf- 
- ficient to merit much attention. A tinner in the time 


as Sweden, Denmark, Norway, &c. have no ſuch mines, 


ba ſays, that they had rich veins of tin at Orouro and 
Potoh ; but their vicinity to the immenſe mines of fil- 
ver has prevented their being worked to any purpoſe. | 

A conſiderable quantity of tin has been imported into | 


of tin produced out of forty-one tons thirteen hundred | 


of pure tin metal, which multiplied by forty-two tons 
of tin-(tuff gives the total ſum of one hundred and twenty- | 


if tin and lead be mixed by a fierce fire, a vehe- 


_ crackling ſound, as if it was torn aſunder: and like other 


TIN 


they called it “the mud“; and hence, ſome have ſaid, 
the name tin, in Cornu-Britiſh ſean, is derived. Some 


probably to diſtinguiſh it from common lead z not know- 
ing that it was radically another metal. 

The chemiſts, &c. hold in a ſpecies of imperfect metal, 
generated of two different ſeeds, viz. that of filver, and 
that of lead; which render it a kind of compound of 
both; and they ſay accordingly it is ſometimes found 


Tin, however, has alſo its proper mines, of which our | 
counties of Cornwall and Devon are an abundant 
evidence: the greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Eu- 
rope is procured from thence z and Camden even ſup- 
oſes this abundance of tin, in thoſe two provinces, to 
* given the original denomination Britain to the 
whole kingdom. In the Syriac language, varatanac or 
baratanac ſignifies land of tin; from which Bochart de- 
Tives the name Britain. Ts 
The Phcenicians, it is well known, traded for tin to the 
weſt coaſts of Cornwall ſix hundred years before the 
commencement of the Chriſtian æra. Whether at this 
early. period, and for many ages after any other country 
produced this metal, we carnot poſitively determine : 


ed as a ſtaple only in Cornwall. Pliny ſays, it was 
of Richard, earl of Cornwall, about the year 1240, 


upon ſome diſguſt, went over to Germany, and taught 
the natives to ſeek for tin: but at this day their work- 


ings for tin are inconſiderable, and ſerve only for their | 
_ own conſumption. The mines of Germany are thoſe 


of Miſnia, Bohemia, and Carinthia. Whole kingdoms, | 
but are ſupplied with in from England. Alonſo Bar- 


Europe in later years from the Moluccas, ſome bars of 
which are ſaid to be equal to the beſt Corniſh grain tin. 


Mr. Pryce ſtates the average produce of Cornwall to be | 


three hundred weight of tin in one hundred ſacks of tin- 


a tu F; allowing one ſack to weigh one hundred and a 
quarter, then one hundred ſacks will be fix tons five 


hundred weight; conſequently there muſt be one ton 
weight. The country has been found to produce, annu- 


ally, for ſome few years paſt, about three thouſand tons 


fix thouſand tons of fin- ſtuff per annum. | 
Boerhaave concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing in- 


gredient in tin; and deduces ſeveral of its particular | 
properties therefrom. He adds, that, could the metal 
| be erfectly purged of this heterogeneous ſulphur, it is | 
| r it would be found no other than filver. | 
Several authors alſo had before noted a great confor- 
mity, in divers particulars, between theſe two metals; 
as that both grow bitter, when diſſolved by acids; that, 


when fuſed together, there is ſcarce any ſeparating them 
again, not even by lead. Add, that Mr. Boyle, and 
others, give us ſeveral inſtances of ſilver being actually 
eee in conſiderable quantity from tin ore. 5 


Some naturaliſts judge the analogy greater between tin | 

and lead, and contend that zia is only lead under a leſs | 
degree of coction; but, if there be ſome marks of agree- | 
ment between them, there are as many of diſagreement. | 


The calx of lead, for inſtance, eaſily fuſes and vitri- 
fies; but that of tin not without the utmoſt difficulty: 


ment colluctation enſues, and they both run into a calx: 
add, that tin is eaſily revivified z but lead not without 
great labour. ee ee 2 | 

The diſtinguiſhing properties of tin are as follow: 
Tin, when bent backwards and forwards, occaſions a 


imperfect metals, has a ſmell and taſte. It is much leſs 


ductile than ſome harder metals, though it may be | 
beat into very thin leaves. The tenacity of the parts of |. 


tin is not very conſiderable, ſince a wire of this metal, 
in diameter roth of an inch, can ſupport only a weight 
of 49% pounds. It is the lighteſt of all metals, as it 
loſes only Zth part of its weight when immerſed in wa- 
ter. It is very fuſible, and requires for this purpofe a 


With the heat neceſſary for its fuſion, it may be alſo 
calcined, or at leaſt deprived of ſo much of its phlo- 
giſton, that it appears in form of a Ap Fry which 


/ 


cannot be entirely reduced to uin 27 addition of 


is much leſs apt to ruſt by the combine 


the tin is copiouſſy precipitated i 
heat much leſs than is ſufficient to make it red hot.— | 


= 


* b 8 4 1 
* 8 l 


ſome inflammable matter. This ealx or 30 
may be farther deprived of phlogiſton, 
calcination with a more intenſe fre, by which 
becomes more and more white, hard anq OK 
called pur rx, uſually, indeed, prepared with! oi, 
tin: and when the calx of fin is very white ead ang 
2 it forms with fuſible and vitrifable mag" 
white ENAMEL, uſed as a white plas; 12 
ware. 1 Blazing for Deli. 
Nitre mixed with tin may be inflamed rp 
ſiderably the calcination "* this, as Ar- ab con. 
fect metals. The vapours which riſe during the Fo x 
calcinations of this metal have generally the * 
garlick or arſenic; becauſe 17 generally 8 
arſenic, as Mr. Margraaf has obſerved, alben yo 
be one of the moſt calcinable metals by meang v7 whe 
þ 


d action of air 
therefore, Riß 


. ms . wv A — 


e weE 


fl 


and water, than iron and copper: and, 


advantageouſſy employed in the operation of Ti 
Ni. | | m ar 
| This metal, expoſed to the focus of a power * 8 
glaſs, melts, and emits a thick white . — 1 bel . 
there a long time, wholly diſſipates itſelf in that fu F 
If, on the contrary, this metal be fuſed in a co 455 a 
the ſame heat, it fumes conſiderably, and its — de þ 
comes covered with a white calx, which greatly rarefies 1 
and expands, and there finally appear numbers of c 0 F 
talline and bright ſtriæ, like needles, in that calx. If hs t 
be continued in the focus on a piece of free-ſtone theſe ; 
cryſtals ceaſe to fume, and remain fixed while the 1 
ſtone itſelf melts and runs. And in the coppel there i 45 
uſually a part of theſe that run into a reddiſh matter, reſem. wi 
bling a ſort of enamel. If the calx of tin (that is, 1 Su 
reduced to a grey powder, by being diveſled of 2 jan wit 
of its oil in the fire) be expoſed to the focus of the burn: tin 
_ Ing-glaſs, it fumes more than plain tin, and is very ſoon in 
transformed into cryſtalline ſtriæ, or needles. And if tili 
theſe are again expoſed to the ſame focus, placed on 2 tal 
piece of charcoal, they readily melt, and again aſſume is 
the form of common tin, 'The charcoal, in this caſe, tho 
furniſhes to the calx of tin that oily matter, or phlopiſton me 
which the fire had diveſted it of; and it is well known, 25 
that if the calx of tin be made red-hot in a crucible, and {ide 
any fatty or inflammable matter be added to it, it im- nel 
mediately reſumes the form of tin again; this reduction Th 
is wholly upon the ſame principle with the other, the oil ro. 
5 charcoal doing in the firſt, what the fat does in the TI 
laſt. VVV — Tin 
It appears, upon the whole, that tin contains an oily mat- Sol 
ter or phlogiſton which is eaſily driven off by fire, and Thi 
very eaſily received again on the mixture of any fat ſub- Cor 
ſtance ; that the earthy matter, which is the baſis of , the 
is of a cryſtalline nature, and very hard to fuſe, fince no abr. 
common fire can vitrify tin alone; and even the focusot | in! 
the moſt powerful burning-glafs does it but with great The 
difficulty, and imperfectly; this ſemi-vitrification 1s not 
what throws the calx into needles, whereas were it per- dee 
fect, the whole would be one uniform maſs. Mem. caul 
Acad. Par. 1700. | 55 cut, 
Every acid i kts of attacking or difſolying tw; four 
though Dr. Boerhaave ſays, that it is ſcarce difſolublc wor! 
by acids, unleſs by the weaker ſorts. Vitriolic acid e. pout 
| quires the aſſiſtance of a certain degree of heat to diſche vith 
lin efficaciouſly. Nitrous acid attacks in with great prac 
violence, eſpecially when the metal is moch Une! toge 
but when the acid is very pure, it rather corrodes 21 The 

; 1 ; id of common ſat ull 

calcines, than diſſolves tin. The acid o | ll 
diſſolves tin perfectly well by the help of heat. oh 5 rien 
the ſolutions of tin be the nitrous and marine 6 wh tal F 
may obſerve, that the former acid deprives it of a = llten 
inflammable principle, but has no action upon a Ward 
phlogiſticated earth; and that the effects of the marine , pure 
upon this metal are quite the reverſe. Accorangts VoCit 

ou | | 13 . her, forming an 
when theſe two acids are united together, I" "| On o 
aqua regia, they compoſe a menſtruum, which ads! n 
aq eg , Y C ; P } Ctivity ol the | fea 
efficaciouſly upon 7in, on account of the a — | 
nitrous acid; but which does not deſtroy t % this 1 teth 
| nitrous acid ſingly does, becauſe the action 0 In a1 


. tion ma 
is moderated by the marine acid. A good ſolu ling Ki. 


be made of tin in aqua regia, by gradually ane. 11 
tin in ſmall quantities, and thus reſtraining ah ae 
which caſe the menſtruum may be ſo We ; lqui 

metal, that it ſhall be thick and 185 uk ar the 
tranſparent reſin, with a yellow-redd 2 n be l. 
ſolutions of tin are acid and corroſive, an 


: and thus 
1 I with much water; 1% CAING 
compoſed by being diluted u form of a white ca 


olution © 
| ; 1 . urated ſoluten © 
A ſolution of tin mixed with a ſat of water, ſorms 


old, and diluted with a large quanut) « and em 
the precipitate, called purple powder erg 1010 
ployed for painting on ename]s and pole Coup. |} 
preipitate with tin, and Chemical Hiſior) The 


Ul 


TIN 


Pede of gum-lac, and of ſome other red tinc- 
of cocnmmee's 


heightens the colour of theſe, and changes it from 


to a vivid reddiſh yellow, or fire- | 
crimſon A babes new ſcarlet, or Bow dye, is ob- 


coloured „ and it is ſaid, that our moſt 


tained in fo ing coloured fine cloths owe their 
| RE to the retentiveneſs given by 
ain tin; inſomuch, that the Engliſh ſuperfine 
be cloths, dyed in grain by the help of this ingredient, 
broad n famous in all markets of the known world. 
2 ayprehends, that the purple - dye of the Ty- 
Mr. Pryce is reputation wholly, or in part, to the uſe 
er ein in dhe compoſition of their 8 as the 
75 was ſolely under their own direction. | 


our, however, ſucceeds only with wool and other | 
— matters. Attempts have been made, Las with. 
mm 


ſucceſs, to give this colour to thread, to cotton, and 
ou to Glk though this latter ſubſtance has many pro- 
ny mal matters. The ſolution of tin made with 
ine acid alone, or with vitriolic acid, does only give 
m 


red tinctures a crimſon colour, as alum does. Veget- | 
we acids, as vinegar and cream of tartar, are alſo ca- | 


reoulus of antimony copper, Glver, and mercury; be- 


. may be united with in by fuſion, and forms 
wi 


in it a brittle maſs, more difficultly fuſible than pure | 


n. Tin may be allayed with all metals by fuſion, and 


in all proportions; but it abſolutely deſtroys their duc- | 
ily. And it 18 remarkable, that the moſt ductile me- 


tals, as gold and filver, are thoſe the ductility of which 
is moſt injured by tin. The ductility of copper is leſs, 
though conſiderably, injured by in than that of other 
metals; and in this allay we obſerve, that tin, although 
a very ſoft metal, and not at all ſonorous, augments con- 


neſs of copper, as in BELL-metal. See alſo BRONZE. 
The allay, or amalgamation with mercury, is uſed in the 


TION of tin. 


Sol ER of plumbers. 


the world, is given us in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
abr. vol. ii. p. 569, &c. and more diſtinctly and fully 
in Pryce's Mineralogy. _ | 


deſcend to, even as low as fixty fathom ; but alſo be- 


cut, are extremely hard, Nor is the ſoft ſhaking earth 
found in the tin mines, much leſs inconvenient to the 


ve vithal therein : theſe diſadvantages often render it im- 
at | padicable for the workmen to hold it above four hours | 
0 5 together. N - | | 
n 


al ul of late abſolutely denied by all mineraliſts both an- 
1 dent and modern: however, Mr. Borlaſe, in his Natu- 


* wards diſcovered three ſpecimens of this metal native or | 
1 . 1% of which he preſented an account to the Royal 
5 tiety. Mr. Mendes da Coſta made ſeveral experiments 
an 0 one of theſe ſ | . 


Wl. hi. art.. and that it was pure tin. Philof. Tranſ. 


r ien 
muß as it ig called by 


om heavieſt of all 


and Malacca. f 

of all metals, its ore, or tin 
the tinners or miners, is, when 
metallic ores, which is probably 


The 8 
| bran, ang b.. may be generally claſſed into ſhode, 


el. NV. No 2 tin. The ſhode 18 disjunct, 


n of tin in aqua regia, added to the-tinctures 


Tn, according to M. Geoffcoy's table of affinities, has a 
bogen AFFINITY with the acid of common ſalt than | 


fderably the ſtiffneſs, the hardneſs, and the ſonorouſ- 


' FOLIATING of LOOKING=glaſſes. See AMALGAMA- 
Tin allayed with an equal quantity of lead forms the | 


The method of getting, preparing, &c. the tin in the 
Corniſh mines, much the beſt and moſt conſiderable in | 


The working of the lin mines is very hard and difficult, | 
| not only by reaſon of the great depth which the veins 


cauſe the rocks, through which paſſages are frequently | 


vorkmen, both by reaſon of the fetid, malignant va- | 
pours it exhales, and of the current of water often met 


lines to the quantity of mundick with which it is com- 


TIN 


and ſcattered to ſome diſtance from its patent lode, an 
is pebbly or ſmoothly angular, of various ſizes, from ha 
an ounce to ſome pounds weight. See SHAD. ones. 


Stream: tin ore is the ſame as ſhode; but ſmaller ſizedz 
Kr. See STREAM -in and STREAMING of ti. 


Bal or wine tin ore often riſes very rich, and inſtances 


frequently occur, in which it has been diſcovered in the 
' richeſt and pureſt ſtate imaginable; This kind of rich 


ore conſiſts of the blackeſt grains or cryſtals, and is 
uſually found at a moderate depth, or within the day- 
ſide of forty fathoms. . 

The tin-/tuf, or ore, being dug ard drawn out of the 
mine, and laid by the fide of the ſhaft, is firſt ſpalled; 
or broken into pieces of a middling ſize; and when the 
beſt parts are ſorted, they are divided into heaps by a 


hand-barrow, r ſack and a half, or eighteen 


gallons, Each of theſe ſhares, called doles, being turned 
over, equally levelled and mixed, is then divided with a 


ſhovel into two equal parts; and after being bruiſed by 


large fledges to the ſize of an hazle-nut, is equally levels 


led and divided into four parts; the bruiſing and divifions 


are repeated at pleaſure, till the quantity deſigned for 
ſampling is well mixed, and made as fine as common ſand. 


To make a rough gueſs, or coarſe effay, the ſampler 


takes a handful of it, and waſhes it on a ſhovel, till the 
impure parts are carried off by the water, and the more 
ſolid and heavy particles, that are left behind, are bruiſ- 


ed with a fledge on the ſhovel, till the whole aſſumes _ 


the appearance of mud. This is again waſhed, and by a 
peculiar motion the metallic particles are collected together 


on the fore-part of the ſhovel. By repeating theſe bruiſings; _ 
_ waſhings, and motions, it becomes clean black tin, fit 


for the ſmelting furnace. This is called a van (proba- 
bly from the French avant, foremeft) as it is thrown upon 


the point of the ſhovel by the dexterity of the ſample 
trier. After the tin is thus cleaned, it is dried; and if 
there be as much black fin as will cover a ſhilling, or 
equal the weight of a ſhilling, it is called a ſhilling van, 
which is not rich; but if the van will cover or equal 


the weight of a crown piece, it is good tin-ſtuff, and 


called a crown van. The ſhilling van, the tinners ſay, 


will produce one hundred avoirdupois weight of block or 


white tin; and the crown van will yield five hundred 


weight of block tin, for every hundred ſacks in meaſure 
of the reſpective doles from which the ſample or van 


was taken, and ſo in proportion, to the richeſt z7n-ſtuff, 
called ſcove, which is reckoned at the rate of ten thou- 


ſand of white 7:n-metal for every hundred {acks. But a 
better judgment may be formed from the meaſure of a 
wine half pint, than from a handful, which is indeed, 
accounted a half-pint. When the tin, thus meaſured, is 

reduced clean, and to a proper ſize, by uſing a large 
| ſhovel, and taking off the ſized tin on another ſhovel, 


the van is dried in a ſhovel upon the fire, and then 


weighed by pennyweights and grains: and for every _ 
pennyweight and half the van weighs, the produce will 


be one hundred weight of black tin for every hundred 
ſacks of tin-ſtuff; and ſor three pennyweights two hun- 
dred weight, &c. in the ſame proportion; and if it be 
tin worth ten for twenty, or one for two, then the fin- 


ſtuff is valued at five hundred weight of block or white 


tin for every hundred ſacks: if it be worth twelve for 


| . | | twenty, the ſtuff is valued at fix hundred weight of 
The exiſtence of native tin has been always doubted, and | 


white tin a hundred; or if it be worth only eight for 


white tin a hundred, &c. This black tin is rather of a 
liver colour, though called black in contradiſtindtion 


from white in, or the metal produced from this black 
ore : it is very heavy, and may in general be computed 

to hold one half clean metal, and ſome of it will pro- 
| duce thirteen, or even fourteen parts in twenty; whence 
the mode of expreſſing ſo much white tin for twenty of 


black tin, i. e. eight for twenty, ten for twenty, twelve 


for twenty, & c. Thus if the van of one hundred ſacks 
of tin-ſtutf weighs ſix pennyweights, being four hundred 


weight of black tin at twelve for twenty, the white tin 
or metal muſt be two hundred weight one quarter, ſix- 
teen pounds. | gs | 

In this method of ſampling, the tinners form a near 
conjecture of the quantity of white tin, which their 
doles of fin-ſtuff will produce at the ſmelting-houfe 

when it is drefſed, and brought into black in. But i 

the black tin is combined with any bad mixture, as of 
mock-lead, copper, or mundick, after the van is bruiſ- 
ed fine and waſhed, they lay the ſhovel over the fire, 


and burn the black tin, ſtirring it continually, till it has 


done ſmoking : they then waſh it again on the ſhovel, 
and thus the heterogeneous matter, becoming tight b 
being burnt, is carried off by the water: for when blac 
tin is calcined or burnt, it ſtill retains its ſpecific gravity z 
but copper, lead, _ other crude minerals, become 


10 LOO much 


twenty, it is only valued at four hundred weight of 


al Hiſtory of Cornwall, p. 185, ſuggeſted, that its ex- 
lltence was far from being improbable; but he after- |. 
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ol tin by ſtamping, &c. there are obtained two forts of 


toſſed and ſtirred till the keeve is almoſt filled. The 
_ ſmall remaining waſte is thus made to ſwim about in the 

water. 
mallets at the ſides near the top (which operation is called 
packing) till the whole is fettled bard; the water is then 


ing is ſeparated from the clean fin; and the tin that runs 


the hind-creaſe, or tail, which is the moſt impure, The 
Crop is to be cleanſed by tolling, &c. and the creaſe 


_ remainder mult be cleanſed by an operation called di- 


' 3s a large fine hair ſieve, which the dreffer holds in a 
keeve one-third full of water, into which the tin is thrown | 
by a ſhovel-full at a time, and which is ſhook ſo as to 
put the tin into motion; one fide of this dilleugher is | 
dipped in water, and raiſed again in ſuch a manner, 
that the waſte may run over, which is laid aſide to mix 


_ cleanſed, and then dilleughed, ſo as to be fit to mix with | 
the crop-t2n. FM 


As for the 2in-ſtuff, which is incorporated with copper, | The privileged towns for coinage of tin, were ancient! 


of tin-mud and fin-gravel, are dreſſed by a particular 
Lind of apparatus, for the conſtruction and uſe of which, | 
We muſt refer to Pryce's Min. Corn. p. 226, &c. 
Each ftamping-mill, which has conſtant work and water, | 
will employ one man and five boys; and one hundred | 
ſacks are carried, ftamped and dreſſed, in the ſpace of a 
few days, at the average rate of about four pence per 


The next operation, pertaining to tin-ore, or black tin, 
is that of $SMEL TING it. The Pheenicians, who traded 
to Cornwall for tin in the earlier ages, probably conduct- 
ed this proceſs by digging a hole in the ground, and | 


ſmelted, they made no uſe of furnaces, either ſimple or 
Teverberatory. Charcoal was long uſed in the operation | 


5 — time. The charge for one of the tin ſmelting 


* 
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much lighter by torrefaction, and are eaſily ſeparated. | 
from the tin by water. In the dreſſing and management 


black tin, viz.. the crop and rough, or the crop and leav- 
ings of tin. The firſt is the prime tin, immediately ſe- 
parable from the baſer parts by its ſuperior weight and 
richneſs. The latter is that which is carried off, and 
mixed with the lighter earthy ports, oy being under ſize, 
and, therefore, more eaſily carried off by the water. 

The tin-ſtuff, after this previous preparation and adjuſt- 
ment, is carried to the ſtamping-mill, in order to be 
dreſſed ; which operation is performed after the manner 
deſcribed under dre//ing of OREs and BUDDLE. After 
repeated buddlings, the tin is carried to a large vat, 
called a keeve, about one third filled with water, where 
the dreſſer ſtirs round the water with a ſhovel, whilſt it 
is gradually and gently put into the veſſel; in which it is 


A. 


After this operation, the keeve is beat with | 


poured off, and the waſte ſkimmed and laid by, to be 
again buddled, under the name of the impings. The 
tin is ſifted through a copper-bottomed ſieve into another | 
keeve of water, by which the gravelly waſte ſtill remain- | 


—— 4 


through the ſieve, if it requires no farther buddling, 
may be cleaned by repeatedly toſſing and packing it as 
before. If it be neceſſary to buddle it again, after it is 


ſifted, let it be buddled, and diftributed in three parts, | 


viz. the crop or pureſt, the creaſe, or next in purity, and | 


mult be buddled again, and out of this muſt be reſerved | 
as much as may be cleanſed by toſſing and packing. The 


Jeughing, from dilleugh, to let go or ſend away. A dilleugher 


with the ſkimpings, 'to make the ſamples of low value, 
called the rough (or row) tin. This uſually undergoes 
another operation, in which by a rill of water paſting | 
over the buddle in which it is placed, it is farther | 


— 2 —- 


lead, mundick, black-jack, and other ſemi-metals, this 


mult be burnt aſter it is ſtamped, dreſſed, and cleanſed |} 


in the manner already deſcribed, in order to make it 


fit for calcination in the furnace, called a burning-houſe, | 
which reſembles a ſmelting-furnace, though in ſome re- 


ſpecs it is different. | | 
The leavings of tin, conſiſting of the ſlime and tails, i. e. 


tack, or one guinea and a half per hundred. 


ſtrewing the ore on a charcoal fire, which perhaps was 
excited by a bellows. But having no idea of confining 
the fire, and directing its force on the ſubſtance to be 


of ſmelting, till at length neceſſity ſuggeſted the intro- 
duQion of pit-coal ; and in the ſecond year of queen 
Anne, a patent was granted for ſmelting black tin with 
foſſil coal in iron furnaces. The invention of reverbera- 
tory FURNACES built with brick, ſtone, ſand, lime, and | 
clay, ſoon followed this diſcovery ; the form of which, 
being ſimple, has admitted of little improvement to the 


furnaces is from five to ſix hundred weight of black tin, 
well mixed with a tenth or twelfth its weight of culm. 
The furnace is charged through a hole in its fide with a 
ſhovel, and the tin levelled-over the bottom with an iron 


rake or paddle, The apertures are then cloſed, and the 


fire raiſed to a very great ſtrength, in which ſtate it is 
leſt for four or five hours, when the door is taken off, 
and the whole charge well ſtirred together. The ſtate 


| 


and firmneſs of the metal. IF it is a pure good 1 


up till the end of about fix hour 


. 
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of the metal is examined, and more culn 4 

neceſſary; the furnace is again cloſed, and dean 
dae fire 

h > A h * +» * . 28 7 8 from Its recery, tes 

charge; when it is again examined, and if, fe 


then tapped, and the metal let out in proden itn 


made of clay, and large enough to bete a fixed di 


| e | ſomey 
than the metal of the charge, Th Nom ewhat More 
of the furnace is raked 808 8 the ey in the bottord 
made for this purpoſe, where it generell. > fall it 
into a cake. When cold, it is carried to l elf 
mill, in order to ſeparate the globules of ne ſtampin 
ſeminated through the ſcoria or fla wette in di 
by hammers to the ſize of gooſc- eggs % ng brok 
firſt ſtamping-mill, and pafſed through "Pe Into the 
by which means the pillion (for fo all tin tec 2G 
the flags is called) of the larger ſize is Ni Out of 
vented from waſte by too much ſtampin ore pre 
of this firſt ſtamping is put into other Ke 15 rcluſe 
a ſecond, third, or even fourth fize Of ye ke 
ſeparated from the ſcoria, all the rouph or © 
are conſidered as metal, and refined accord * 4 
ing ſmelted without any flux, and the ors, h ke 
fmelting refined, with the ri firſt tapped, A 
The tin in the baſon, or float (as it is called 
it comes down to a moderate heat, is 
the moulds, in flabs or pigs of about th 
coor weight. | - 
he nex» proceſs is that of refining, Th 
ing, by the fide of the ſmall float _ Nite 1 1 
one capable of holding twenty, or more blocks is 1 
this purpoſe ſuffered to cool to a certain degree . 
then charged full with the flabs juſt mentioned, the 90 
hole being kept open, ſo that as the tn melts in a 
moderate fire, it makes its exit th rough it into the foat 
where, while running out, it is frequently ſtirred any 
toſſed by a ladleful at a time held arm-bigh, letting 
fall in a ſtream into the maſs of metal, when the ey 
which ariſes is taken off. While the metal already put int 
the furnace is melting, more is added, fo as to be jultenoug 
to fill the float with good tin; and this, after being toll 
and ſkimmed as before, and ſuffered to cool to a proje 
temper, is carried in iron ladles to moulds holding gene 
rally fomewhat above three hundred weight (then dent 
minated Ploch-tin) where they are marked as the {melter 
chuſe with their houſe-mark, which may be a pelican 
plume of feathers, ſtag, or horſe, by laying braſs or 
iron ſtamps, in the face of the blocks while the tin is 
a fluid ſtate, and yet cool enough to fuſtain the ſtamping 
iron. The blocks are then ready to be weighed, num 
bered, and fent to the neareſt coinage town to be coined 


) as ſoon 
laded out int 
ree-fourths of 


_ Liſkeard, Loſtwithiel, Truro, and Helſton : but foot 
after the Reſtoration Penzance was added to the number 
in which laſt place there is every quarter more tin coin 
than in the towns of Liſkeard, Loſtwithiel, and Helſto 
for a whole year. When the in is brought to be coined 
the aſſay-maſter's deputy aſſays it by cutting off with 
chiſſel and hammer a piece of one of the lower come 
of the block about a pound weight, part!y by cuttn 
and partly by breaking, in order to prove the rougune: 


the face of the block is ſtamped with the duchy fea 
which ſtamp is a permit for the owner to ſell, and: 
the ſame time an aſſurance that the tin ſo marked ha 
been examined and found merchantable. The ſtampinl 
of this impreſſion by a hammer is co the tin, al 
the man who does it is called the hammer-mane 1 
duchy ſeal is argent, a lion rampant gules, crouneg © 
within a bordure garniſhed with bezants. g 
The droſſy part remaining in the furnace is by 12 ] 
creaſing fire wholly melted, which is then tappt 4 
the ſmall float, where the tin ſubGiding, and bie 
riſing to the top, the latter is taken off, and the wy | 
into ſmall flabs as at firſt, to be again refined. 24 
that remains in and about the ſcoria and 123 
laſt tappings, &c. is recovered by N I met 
till at laſt being almoſt entirely drained 0 2. * 
they become what the workmen generally call lad 
and eſteemed of no farther value. 45 
The workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of tin; 
tin, which is the beſt ſort, a fool whereo 
pounds; and mine-tin, which is the next, ; 
of weighing about fifty-two or fifty pr Hari! 
got from the ſoft, gravelly earth, they T 7 * which 
diſtinguiſh it from that got from the ſloncs 
better by almoſt half. See 8 TRE AM. 4 ” "times dl 
Grain-tin denotes the ore of fin that «bbles or elle! 
very rich in the form of om o 5 diſtin gra 
larger pieces, compoſed of many 14k | dart gin 
united in one maſs, always of a blac -1 is allo uſed 
Jour, pointed like diamonds. Graitell 75 


as 106 


the difficulty, 


7 


Ide ſame gen 


3 4 fineſt block or white in {melted 
ſynify the . 1 blaſt or blowing-houſe furnace, 
* 


whereas the mine-tin is uſually cortupted with 
; "lon of mundick, or other mineral, and is al- 
e 


hureous quality to the metal. Grarn- 
produced from ſtream-work, and is 

th ſeveral ſhillings per hundred mote than mine-t:7. 
wo 


dee on this 3 i 
f 8 

logia Cornu ienus, : . 
r a curioſity in the Corniſh mines, 


in dicoing at the depth of forty or fifty fathoms, 
er Ba meet with large timber, ſtill entire. 
Chdrey, in his Natural Hiſtory, 


the deluge to 


courſe to ſo great antiquity, they who believe, that the | 


nines, when exhauſted of their ore or. mi 
renew and fill again in courſe of time, will ſoon ſolve 


nd pillars. _ | 3 | 
fur 15 hes people will think this renewal of the 
mines itſelf a difficulty as great as the former. How- 
ever, what the former author adds, viz. that in ſome 
, 


ces in the mines they likewiſe find pick-axes, & c. 
with wooden ſhafts, as alſo braſs nails, and that even | 


medal of Domitian bas been found in one, ſcems to 
countenance the opinion. 


For the uſe of iin in the compoſition of pewter, ſee 
PEWTER, 


ductile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſ- 
ſays; the firſt is, by putting the tin into a mould of caſt 
braſs, and there melting it. If the metal be harſh, it 


vill be taken out heavier than before; if otherwiſe it 


will be lighter. The ſecond is, by caſting the melted 


in into a litile mould, made of a ſoft ſtone, This mould 


js to have a little canal of moderate length, which con- 
ducts the matter into a cavity, capable of containing 


half a billiard ball: if the tin be harth, it appears whitiſh | 


towards the entry of the mould, otherwiſe it 1s tinged. 
ſuperficially with a very faint bluith brown. 


Groſſe in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Pa- 


. ris, has delivered a method he had invented of ſeparating 
iin from lead or filver. Having tried an experiment on 


the ſcoriz of metal, which contained with the in a large 
quantity of ſilver, it ſeemed to him that one great ſtep 


toward the ſeparation of the filver, was the haſtening of | 


the calcination of the tin, and with this view he tried a 
mixture of charcoal, ſalt-petre, and earth, which he put 


together into the coppel with the ſcoriæ. It is eaſy to ſee 


that a detonation would happen from this, and this muſt 
eatly add to the force of the fire, in acting upon the 


| ſeorie, while the ferruginous matter well known to be 
contained in the charcoal mixed itfelf with the tin, and 


mult greatly accelerate its calcination, divide its parts, 
and give the fire a new action over it. The conſequence 


of this perfectly anſwered expectation, and recovered a a 
large quantity of ſilver trom the ſcoriæ, in which the tin 
bad before held it firmly imbodied ; repeated experi- | 
ments proved the truth of this obſervation, and it was 


ſound to be eaſy by this means at any time to ſeparate 
lver from tin, or to purify ſilver without loſs, by means 
of lead in which tin has accidentally been imbodied. 
© ſcoriæ in which tin is mixed with ſilver, are com- 
oled of tin half calcined, and run into an opake vitrified 
lubſtance, which forms a ſort of net-work, in which the 


ler is confined in extremely ſmall particles. If this is 


own into aqua fortis, the whole is diſſolved: but 


then it requires a very ſtrong fire to make the tin loſe its 


metallic form ; final 
ed and then put 


ws up or diſſolved, the tin remaining untouched at the 
ttom of the veſſel. 


ly, if the whole is finely powder- 


A: 
Tom ſom liver, by means of corroſive ſublimate of mer- 
wry. To co 


vets ncetve the manner in which this ſeparation 
5 Pres a piece of fine tin need only be caſt into a ſolu- 


| ublimate; in which caſe the acid of the ſea» 
oy is ſeen to leave 
in, 


And, accordin 
ive be adde 
elleck is produced, 


Makes wich it a þ 
kuty be 


s to the ſame principle, if ſublimate cor- 


the acid affixes itſelf to the tin, and 
ha utyrum joviale or butter of tin, the mer- 
of the NG UMſipated in the mean time by the action 
in this a and the ſilver remains pure and alone; but 
alded moſt if too much corroſive ſublimate be 
15 U ie 18 danger of loſing ſome of the ſilver; 
Rat of 2 undant acid will prey upon and carry off a 
© metal, making a fort of luna cornea which 


had any brood or foreign mixture in the | 


nelted with a bituminous fire, which communi- | 


tleman found alſo a method of ſeparating 


the mercury in order to fix upon the 


d to a mixture of tin and ſilver, the ſame , 


in, method of afſuying. To find whether tin be ſoft and | 


Tix, refining of, or ſeparating it from other metals. Mr. | 


tain and infallible, 


ments; but this ſeems to 


TIN 


_ diſfipates itſelf in the air, or if the wperidoi-b3 pe Wün- 


ed in a cloſe veſſel, a butyrum lunare. 8 
Gold may alſo be purified from tin in this manner, 
and in this there is no riſk of loſs, ſince the acid which 
takes up the tin has not the leaſt power over that metal: 
in all theſe proceſſes, however, the operator muſt avoid 
the fumes iſſuing from the crucible, for they are very 
dangerous. _ | | / 
Theſe methods of N. of tin from ſilver are very cer- 
ut they are too expenſive to be em- 
ployed in common, and in larger works. BER 
The ſeparating of tin from lead to be employed in the re- 
fining of ſilver is a matter of great importance; and this 
may be done in the following manner: melt the lead, 


and when in fuſion throw into it a quantity of filings of 


iron, then increaſe the fire to a conſiderable degree, and 
the ſurface of the metal will be covered with a ſort of 
ſcum, which is no other than the iron and tin. At this 


time there ſhould be a little alkali ſalt thrown in, and 


by this means the ſcoriz readily ſeparate themſelves, and 
the pure lead remains in form 4 a regulus at the bot- 
tom. The ſame method may be uſed to ſeparate tin 
from filver in the larger way, but it will be neceſſary for 
this purpoſe to add ſome lead, fince otherwiſe the fu- 
hon will be very ſlow and difficult, and the tin will cal- 
cine without ſeparating from the ſilver. This is a very 
eaſy and wry cheap method, and will obviate moſt of 


the miſchiefs which happen to the reſiners, of which 
they would have much leſs frequent reaſon to complain, 


if rhey nicely examined the lead they were to employ... 
But if gold or filver be mixed with tin, the ſhorteſt me- 
thod in fmall quantities is to calcine the whole very 
briſkly, and in order to complete the vitrification and ſe- 
paration of the in, to caſt in a little glaſs of lead, which 
will immediately join itſelf with it and carry it off from 
the maſs. | | | | 
It may ſeem ſingular that iron being one of the hardeſt 
of the metals to melt, and tin being of all the eafieſt, 
they ſhould ſo readily aud eaſily umte in theſe experi- 
the reſult of one of thoſe 
natural and unexpected alliances which accident fre- 
quently diſcovers to us in bodies. There is one conjec- 
ture, however, that may be worthy a place in this re- 
ſearch, which 1s, that all zin ore contains a quantity of 
arſenic, and it is well known that iron very readily mixes 
with arſenic, and is employed to ſeparate the arſenic 
from other ores, and a regulus may be formed of arſenic 
and iron. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that tin is, in its metal- 


| line form, not wholly diveſted of the arſenic it contained 


when in the ore, and if this be allowed, it is no wonder 
that the two metals are eafily brought together by the 


mediation of that principle. Memoirs Acad. Scienc. 
Par. 1737. 


Mr. Cramer gives the practical rules of ſeparating fil- 


into this menſtruum, the filver only is | 


ver from tin, thus: divide one centner of tin into two 
equal parts; put each of theſe into a ſeparate teſt, and 
add to each ſixteen centners of granulated lead, and one 
of copper; put the whole under the muffle, and make 


a very ſtrong fire; the tin will be calcined immediate- 


ly, and will ſwim upon the lead. Then diminiſh the 
fire a little, till the aſhes of the fin that ſwim upon 


the ſurface do no longer ſparkle ; when you ſee this, 


add with a ladle two centners of glaſs of lead'to each 


teſt, in ſuch a manner that it may be ſpread wide over 


the whole ſurface of the rejected calx; the calx will ö 


then change its form of powder into that of glafs; then 


increaſe the fire to its higheſt degree, ſtir up the whole 
with an iron rod made warm; and when the ſcoriſica- 
tion is perfected, pour out the glaſs into a mould; the 
ſcoriæ being ſeparated, put both the reguluſes into two 
coppels well heated; and into a third put ſixteen cent- 
ners of lead, and one of the ſame copper uſed in the 
proceſs; examine all theſe beads after the coppelling is 


over; if the two firſt weigh exactly alike, it is a proof 


the proceſs has been well performed; and ſubtracting 
the weight of the bead, ſeparated from the third pan, 
from the joint weight of the other two, the remainder 
is the weight of the pure ſilver contained in the quan- 
tity of tin which was examined. Cramer's Art of Aſſay- 
ing, p. 228. | | 


Tin, in Chemi/try and Medicine. This ſubſtance, though 


greatly celebrated by the writers of former times, is not 
much eſteemed at preſent : more eſpecially ſince Mar- 


raaf diſcovered, that tin contains more or leſs of an ar- 


enical matter, which probably proceeds from the ores 
of tin, all which contain arſenic. | | 

M. Margraaf reports, that, by a gentle diſſolution in 
aqua regia, and flow evaporation, he obtained cryſtals, 
which, on being expoſed to the fire, with the addition 
of ſome fixt alkaline ſalt to abſorb their acid, ſublimed 
into a white concrete, and that this exhaled in the fire 
in fumes of a ſtrong garlick ſmell, formed with ſulphur 

ellow and red compounds, and whitened copper. 


However, Dr. Lewis obſerves, that, 1 | 
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e arſenical 131 in tin, the metal taken in lub- 


ſtance has not t c 
fumes, which it emits in a red heat, are undoubtedly 


0. | | 
The principal uſe of tin in the preſent practice is as an 
anthelmintic : even the flat worms; which too often 
elude the force of other medicines, are ſaid to be effec- 
tually deſtroyed by powdered tin. The common doſe of | 
the, powder is from a ſcruple to a dram 3 but Dr. Alſton 


_ fays, that its ſucceſs depends on its being given in much 


larger quantities. See Horm PowDERs. ALES 
It is poſfible, ſays Dr. Lewis, that the anthelmintic vir- 


tues of tin may proceed not ſo much from the pure me- 
tal, as from a certain ſubſtance of a different, or arſeni- 


cal nature, which the pureſt ſorts of tin are found to par- 

ticipate of. | 

The principal preparations of tin are as follow: | 
— of, is a name given by ſome chemiſts to a com- 

bination of tin with the concentrated marine acid of tor- 

roſive ſublimate. It is procured by reducing theſe ſub- 

ſtances into ſmall parts, and mixing them together; this 


mixture will, by degrees, be moiſtened by attracting the 
E 


humidity of the air. The decompoſition of the corroſive 


ſublimate by the tin is more ſpeedily effected by diſtilla- 


tion. | a 


by means of fire, or by being diſſolved in an acid men- 


ſtruum, and precipitated with an alkali, 
Ti, Ceruſs of. See —_ WHITE. 

Tin, Diaphoretic of. 

"Vin, Flowers of, are a kind of white coſmetic, or paint 
for the complexion, drawn from tin with fal ammoniac, 


ee ANTIHECTICUM Poterii. 


by means of ſublimation. 


| Tin, Gold-coloured preparation of, is made by adding 
ſix ounces of mercury to twelve of melted tin, pulveriſing 
the cold maſs, mixing with it ſeven ounces of flowers off 


ſulphur and fix of ſal ammoniac, and ſubliming in a ma- 


This preparation is called auRUM moſaicum, and as a 
medicine is little regarded, though formerly much 


eſteemed againſt hyſterical and bypochondrical com- 


plaints, malignant fevers, - and venereal diforders. Upon | 


experiment, it appears to be little more than calx of tin 


Tin, Salt of, Sal Jovis, is prepared from. twelve ounces 


of calx of tin and four of aqua regia, dijuted with 
twenty-four of water; after digeſtion for two days, the 


veſſel is to be ſhaken, the more ponderous part of the 
calx ſuffered to ſettle, the turbid liquor poured off, and 
_ evaporated almoſt to dryneſs, and the maſs farther | 
exſiccated on brown paper; to the remaining caix half | 
the quantity of freſh menſtruum is to be added, and the 
proceſs repeated. Dr. Lewis's experience has not en- 


abled him to pronounce on the virtues of this ſalt, which 


is in taſte very ſharp and corroſive : he thinks it needleſs 


to calcine the metal, as tin uncalcined diſſolves much 


more eaſily and plentifully, and the ſolution. is in both 


caſes the ſame. According to Hoffman, the ſolution of 
tin is a ſtrong purgative. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


0 FIN is alſo a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs ſulphur. | 7 Wie 


TIN-Hoors, a contrivance uſed by our huſbandmen who 


floor be made of laths of an inch thick, laid lattice-wile. | 


in the middle, reaching almoſt acroſs it; let 
at the ſides of this fire-place, to let out the heat into 


| propagate hops, to dry them after the gathering. See 
It is thus done: let a ſquare brick room be built, with 


a door on one ſide, and a long wa, mart a foot wide 


the room ; and at the height of five feet above this let a 
Let this be covered with great plates of double tin, taking 
upon the laths, not over the interſtices, which may be 


about four inches wide. Let a row of boards be fitted 
round the edge of this floor, to keep the hops from falling 


off, then lay on a covering of hops of a foot thick; then 


make a ſmall fire of charcoal in the mouth of the fire- 
Place, and the hops will dry very quick and very regu- 
gularly. They may be continually ſtirred about while 


drying, and, when enough, a part of the boarded edge 


of the kiln may be taken down, and the dried parcel 


| thruſt out, and a freſh parcel laid on in their place. A 
very ſmall quantity of fuel is ſufficient in this way, and 


any fuel will do, for the ſmoke never comes at the hops. 


There is a very great improvement ſtill upon this method 
of drying hops, uſed by ſome people; this is the making 


of a wooden cover, of the ſize of the tin Heer; this is co- 
vered with plates of tin nailed on, and is ſuſpended over 
the kiln in ſuch a manner, that it may be let down at 


leaſure, when the lower parts of the hops are dry. 


his is to be let down within ten inches of their ſurface, 


and there it acts as a reverberatory, and drives back the 
heat on the upper ones, ſo that they are dried as ſoon as 


3 | 


n found to be noxious, though the | 


Th , Calx of, is the metal reduced into powder, either 


care that the joinings of the tin be well ſoldered, and lie | 


T 


oles be made 


— 


than ſulphur, whereas moſt ores 


proceeds from a quantity of iron, or of iron 


like ſpar: and ſeveral kinds of garnets 
by mineralogiſts among tin-ores, becau 


kind, except black LEAD, which a 


tin. grains, or eryſtals of tin, which reſem 
and are of a ſpherical or polygonal figure, which ther 


The fin- ſtone ſeems to conſiſt of attrited 7; 


4. By a previous roaſting the arſenic is diſhpated, Wy 
would otherwiſe carry off a great deal of 1 along wan 
it in a melting heat, would change another part of it into 


added ſome alkaline ſalt. 


{ 


HY 


the lower ones. Thus all the trouble ... 
ed, and the hops are much better gag towing i l 
other way. Mortimer's Huſban th 
1 Pe YR 
IN-Halch, in Mining, a term uſed by #1 ; 
wall, to expreſs the opening into TI People of Con. 
oh it tin-/haft. | | 
ey make ſeveral openings in the gg. 
where they ſuſpect Pr yo of wig * 1 the hill 
cept that which opens on the head of the n: theſe, ex 
ed efſay-hatches; but that which does ſo, j 
entrance afterwards, and chan Ha 
the tin- hatch. See HaTcnrs and DHAFP 
1N-or?, called bin- ſtuff by the miners in Cor 
ſeldom found pure, but almoſt alwa 
_ chiefly by arſenic. The richeſt ore 
form, of a black or ' tarniſhed colour, 


an in zu 


ary, p. 186, 5 vun 


n- mine. They a 


ges its name to that of 


ornwall, is ye 
ys mineraliſeq, and 
is of an Iegular 
and a'mof the 
ich more arſenic 
contain more lulphur 


heavieſt of all ores, as it contains mic 
than arſenic. Parke! 
The moſt common in- ore is of the edu 
4 e | #'s 

colour of ruſt, which 
more mixed 
ranſparent, and 
are enumerated 
ſe they aQually 
of the calcilom 
Ppears to be ty mi- 


with it. One kind of tin-ore is ſemi-tr 


contain tin. All the ores of tin are 


neraliſed by ſuphur and iron. 


Ihe caleiform ores of tin are, 1. 7in-fone, which i; 
figure; and | 


blackiſh-brown colour, of no determinate 


ble garnets, 
have probably acquired by the attrition of their 


their anples, 


g . p . „ N=preins, Thi 
cf N ; b by ” Y 1 
ore is calx of tin united with calx of arſenic, and fre. 


quently with calx of iron. 2. Ganxers are faid b 
contain calx of tin united with calx of iron, 3. Max- 


- GANESE is ſaid alfo to contain in. See Try fupru, aud 


OTREA M-tin- ore. | 25 
The firſt proceſs toward the ſeparating of the metal from 


this ore, is the roaſting it, which the aſſayer performs in | 


this manner; put fix centners of tin-ore, in coarſe pow- 
der, in a teſt, under a muffle made thoroughly rea- hot 
Mutting brſt the veſſel for a few minutes, and then opens 
ing it. If the fire is pretty ſtrong, the volatile part wil 
be ſoon expelled in a thick white ſmoke, ſmelling like 
garlic. When this is over take out the teſt, and when 


the ore is cold, beat it to powder, and roaſt it again in 


a Tomewhat ſtronger fire, till it exhales no more arſenic, 


which may be known by putting upon the teſt, when 


juſt taken from the fire, a thick cold plate of iron, which 
w1ll be covered on its under ſurface with a ſmall whitiſh 
cloud, if the ore exhales any arſenic. Cramer's Art of 


 Aſtaying, p. 332. 


When the roaſting is thus finiſhed, the ore may be un 


into malleable tin in the common manner, as the com- 


mon LEA D-ore is, only with this caution, that the fire 


in the operation be carried on as ſoon as poſſible to the 


higheſt degree that is neceffary here, and the veſſel taken 


out of the fire as ſoon as the. operation is judged to be 


finiſhed; > 8 | | | 
Upon this aſſay Cramer makes the following remarks: 
1. Tin-ore, on account of its greater gravity, admits 


better of being ſeparated, by elutriation or waſhing 


from earth, ſtones, and lighter ores. 


2. A moſt exact ſeparation of carths and ſtones ought to 


be made, becauſe the ſcorification of theſe by ſluxes le- 
quires ſuch a heat as would deſtroy the reduced n. 
3. The iron ought to be ſeparated by a magnet. 


aſhes, and would vitiate the remaining Rn 

5. The aſſay of tin is very. precarious and uncertam * 
cauſe tin once reduced 1s eaſily deltruQible by the lie, 
and by the ſaline fluxes requiſite for the reduction. 5 
Mr. Gellert directs, that ores of tin ſhould be a0. 
ed in the following manner: mix a quintal 4 * 
ore, waſhed, pulveriſed, and twice roaſted, N 2. 
quintal of calcined borax, and half a quintal el P" 105 
riſed piteh; theſe are to be put into a crucible, 550 1 
ed with charcoal-duſt and water, and the crucivie P 855 
in an air-furnace: after the pitch is burnt, give Jn 
lent fire during a quarter of an hour, and then hed 
draw the crucible. If the ore be not very well Ne 
from the earthy matter, as it ought to be, 3 A by 
tity of borax is requiſite, with fond powderc 4 "and 
which the too quick fuſion of the borax 13 mary erte. 
the precipitation of the earthy matter 8 A maj 
If the ore contains iron, to the above MA 

See Mook, is very 


The method of aſſaying tin-ore, ſays Mr, Pryc%, al} 
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for in its form and fize of black tin (which is the 


ſſed by ſtamping, ſeveral _— and calcina- 


F mineraliſed with vitriolic, arſenical, or ſul- 


ealy 3. 
— 


Go pyrites) great part of the work is done, and 


: mains than ſuſion, which is accompliſhed 
tl _— i" the following proceſs : take four en five 
urea pack tin as emptied from the ſacks, mix it 
wth about one fifth part of its weight of powdered | 
* put the mixture in a black- lead crucible, on the 
| A ase, and, in about twenty minutes, the metal 
pony found precipitated to the bottom of the crucible, 
the culm and ſcoria floating on the tin. On the ſurface | 


of this matter there will be globules of tin; and therefore 4 ; 


- i<tre ſhould be ſtirred with an iron-rod, to make | 
* fall into the tin at the bottom. Cloſe the furnace, 
and let the whole remain in fuſion from three to five mi- 


nutes. 


- "ot, and empty the culm and ſcoria into the mor- 
ng ct off 2 remains in and about the cruci- 

ith a ſharp iron. 
poo ne and pulverize them gently, ſo as to ſe- 
te the ſcoria from the largeſt of t 


Select the larger globules, and pulverize the remainder | 


a ſecond time; then put this ſtuff twice powdered on a| 
ſhovel, and paſling it often through water, in the ſame| 


manner as the lighter parts are waſhed from ores in van- 
ning, and the ſmaller lobules will remain on the 
ſhovel; and theſe, with the larger (both together being 
generally called pillion-tin), being added to, and weigh- 
ed with the ingot, ſhew the produce in metal of the four 


or ive ounces aſſayed. See Chem. Dit. Engliſh ed. and | 


Pryce's Min. Corn. p. 269» | 
Tm. Plates, an article of manuſacture very common among 


us, and vulgarly called tin. It is iron plated over with | 
zin. The French call it fer blanc, white iron, as We 


ſometimes do in England. It was once known under a 


diſtin& name, LAT TIN,. under which article the pro- | 


ceſs of manufacturing it is deſcribed. 


We ſhall here add, with regard to the hiſtory of this 


manufacture, that in the year 168 1 fin- plates were made 
in England by one Andrew Yarranton, who was ſent to 
Bohemia to learn the manner of making them. But the 


manufacture was diſcontinued by his employers, and 


afterwards ſo much diſregarded as to be reckoned among 
the projects, called bubbles of - the year 1720; however 
it was reyived, and brought to ſuch perfection about the 
year 1740, that very little of it was imported from fo- 
reign parts; our own- plates being of a finer gloſs, or 
coat than that made beyond ſea, the latter being ham- 
mered, and ours being drawn under a rolling-mill. And. 
Hiſt, Com. vol. ii. p. 195. 361. RR 
A, aname given by the old medical writers to a bath 


made of a ſtrong decoction of many carminative ingre-| 


dients to be uſed in the colic. 4 
TINCA, the tench. See Tency. | 


Tixc4-marina, the ſea-tench, in [chthyology, a name 


the WRASSE, and PHYCIS. / | 


AL, is a name given to BORAX in the crude ſtate in| 


which it is brought from India, and before it is refined. 


I conſiſts of ſmall cryſtals of a yellowiſh colour, and it| 


has a greaſy or unctuous touch. 


According to M. Cadet, it contains a larger quantity of | 
e peculiar vitreſcible earth of borax, than the refined | 


ſalt common] fold does. See Baukac. $5 
MACTORU rubia. See MaDDER. | 
CTURE, Tinctura, in Pharmacy and 


foing the ſame, 
TixcTuxs is more 


— of a body, eſpecially its flavour and co- 


nn hereby communicated to the men- 


: ndures, 
* Kc. and tiuctures 


do make a tindure 


Keep in readineſs an iron or braſs mortar, and | : 

an ingot-mould about fix inches long; pour the tin into| 
c 

As ſoon as cold put them into| 


globules of tin. | 
Apothecaries uſually commi 


be effected in another manner. 


to water, either not at all, or only in part. 


given 
by ſome authors to the common turdus, called in Engliſh 


Chemiſt ry, 
made by means of a proper menſtruum dif-| 


particularly uſed for an extract of part | 


than ee e io. f NA 2 ge 
gy cephalic tinetures, antiſcorbutic tinctures, ſto- 
| anticolic tndures, invigorating tnc-| - 
drawn from roſes, from coral, | 


; ounce of Seville orange-peel ſhaved-thin, half a dram of 


gentian- root thin fliced, a ſcruple of the tops of Roman 
wormwood, half a dram of cardamom-ſeeds, and the 


fame quantity of cochineal, each of them lightly bruiſed ;- 


put theſe 1 into a pint of French brandy, let 
them ſteep for one night, and filter the liquor the next 
morning, and thus you have a fine light bitter. 

Theſe bitters are of the number of many other ſub- 
ſtances, where the goodneſs of a tinure does not more 
depend upon the choice of the ingredients than upon 
the manner of their being infuſed ; * if ſuch be ſuſſer- 
ed to remain too long in the menſtruum, or if heat be 
uſed in extracting the tinciure, the groſs, terreſtrial, ang 
nauſeous parts of the ingredients will be fetched our, 


and the rin ure will thus be loaded with a heavy indolent 


matter of little virtue. Shaw's Lectures, p. 202. 
If, however, a greater ſtrength be required in the tinc- 
ture than can be procured by ſo ſlight an infuſion, when 


the ingredients are of this nature the matter ſhould never 


be ſuffered to be heated, or ſtand long on the ſame ingte- 
dients, but ſhould be, when ſtrained off, poured on freſh 


ones, and ſo on till of any ſtrength deſited, yet perfectly 


free from the groſſer parts. 


| it the ſame error in their finet 
tinctures that they do in their cordial waters, ſaturating. 
the liquor in both caſes with the groſſer and more uſe- 
leſs part of the ingredients; whence the cordial waters of 
the ſhops too often abound with. a groſs heavy oil, and 
the tinfures with a groſs heavy earth, or kind of bitumi- 
nous matter, inſtead of the briſk, lively, and invigorat- 


ing ſpirit, which alone is the thing required in both 
_ caſes. | | | | 


To extract the tinfures of hard, reſinous, or gummy bo- 
dies, however, requires a different treatment, and muſt 
See Lacca. | 
Rectified ſpirit is the direct menſtruum of the reſins and 
efſential oils of vegetables, and totally extracts theſe ac- 
tive principles from various ſubſtances, which yield them 
| It diſſolves, 
likewiſe, thoſe parts of animal ſubſtances in which their 
3 ſmells and taſtes refide. bs 
ence the !indures prepared with reQifted ſpirits form 


an elegant and uſeful claſs of medicines, poſſeſſing many 
of the moſt eſſential virtues of ſimples, without being 


clogged with their inert or uſeleſs parts. Water, how- 


ever, being the proper menſtruum of the gummy, ſaline, 


and ſaccharine parts of medicinal ſubſtances, it will be 
neceſſary, in the preparation of ſeveral ?infures, to 
make uſe of a weak ſpirit, or a compoſition of rectified 
ſpirit and water. Buchan's Dom. Med. Appendix. 


A great variety of tin&ures may he given. to common 


water, and many remarkable things occur in their changes 
on the addition of common menſtruums. Take a large 
ſpoonful of the ſyrup of pomegranate-flowers, mix it 

with five ſpoonfuls of water; the mixture will be of a 


very lively and brilliant red: for a violet colour, take the 


ſame quantity of ſyrup of violets and the ſame of water. 
When theſe !infures are thus prepared, have at hand a 
vial, in which is a ſmall portion of oil of tartar, which will 


only look like water remaining aſter the waſhing of the 
| vial, 


Pour the red or the violet tinfure into this vial, 
and it immediately becomes a fine grols green. Diflolve . 


the quantity ofa walnut of crude ſal ammoniac in a glaſs. 
of water, pour all out except three or four drops at the 


bottom, and pour into this glaſs the fine red liquor, and 


it immediately becomes black as ink. In order to change 


the purple _ red, only have a ſmall quantity of ſpirit 
of vitriol in 

red. E WE 19 885 
Steep Braſil- wood in common water, or in white wine, 


twenty hours, the liquor will then look of the colour of 
red- wine; pour this into a glaſs waſhcd with vinegar, 


and it becomes of a fine yellow, like ſack. If this expe - 
riment be made with white wine, the wood and the vincgar 
make ſo little alteration in it, that it may be drank after- 
wards, and the whole proceſs ſeems a way of turning 
red port into ſack. Into this liquor, when yellow, drop 
a few drops of a tinfure of benjamin made in ſpirit of 


the bottom of a vial, and pour into this the 
violet water; it immediately on this becomes of a florid 


Ito a ma ure, the matter is uſually bruiſed, put! wine, and it immediately loſes its yellow colour and be- 
1 hat and the menſtruum, which commonly comes white. Beat ſome galls to fine powder, aud rub 
ot wine, poured on it, to the height of two or the powder on a towel, then put into a baſon of water, 


for 2 — above it. Then the glaſs is — 25 and ſet] in which any perſon is going to waſh their hands and 


2 tl — in a ſand-heat, during five or fix days, or | face, A nnn of common green vitriol, or copperas4 
| gh coll is well impregnated, and has received af aſter the perſon has waſhed, let them have this towel to 
0 Thus are , 1 | | wipe on, and the hands and face will be as black as if 
11 non, Ke ms of odoxiferous vegetables, as cinna-| waſhed! with the common writing-ink : the copperas 
* M metals and 1 and the ſame method ſerves for thoſe in the water and the galls on the towel making real ink 

A general tale fur al- | Where they mix. This does no laſting injury to the ſkin, 
10 mai be take e properly making of light tin&nres| but will come off again upon waſhing with ſoap, Phil. 
. Vor. IV. Ne 38. following bitter. Tate half an| Tranſ. Ne 238, p. 88. 
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'The tinlures of metals, fo much talked of by the che- 19 4 of Caſſia. See Cas, 


miſts and alchemiſts, are not proper tindlures; they are 


only diſſolutions, wherein the metal is divided and atte- 
nuated to a greater degree than it is in its natural and 
ordinary diſſolvents. 55 | 

If the tinfure were irreducible, that is, if the metal 
were diſſolved to ſuch a degree as that it could not be 


brought back again into metal; or, which comes to the 
ſame, if the principles which compoſe it were diſunited; 
it would be what the chemiſts have ſo long and ſo 
earneſtly wiſhed for, and ſought with ſuch infinite pains, | 


eſpecially with regard to gold; the irreducible tin#ure 
whereof is what ſhould be called aurum potabile. 
But no ſuch tincture has ever yet been diſcovered the 


potable gold, deſcribed by them, being _ gold ex- 


tremely divided; and the caſe is the ſame with the tinc- 
ures of other metals. | | 


The intention of metalline tin2ures is, to rarefy and ex- 


tend the ſulphur of metal as much as poſſible, and ſo to | 


render the fixed and earthy parts as ſubtle and volatile as 


may be; and if they are deſigned to be of uſe in medi- 


cine, ſome harmleſs and agreeable medium is to be uſed. 
See TincTURE of Metals. | One, 
The alchemiſts give the name grand mineral tinfure to 
the philoſophers-ſtone ; from an opinion, that all re- 
© quired to their operation is, to give the colour or tindure 
of gold to fixed mercury. E 
Marble, alabaſter, and bones, receive tinctures from lix- 


iviums and ſharp juices; and Mr. Boyle thinks there is 
reaſon to hope the ſame may be dotie with precious 
1 

neous juices, and all the other coloured gems, even the 
ſapphire itſeif. See Gems. 5 | 1 


ſtones : rock-cryſtal, it is certain, is tinged by 


T1 


T1 


TincTURA FotT1DA, the ſtinking 154.9... . . 
medicine in the late London & IinAure, x f0 

in this manner; take aſſafctida, four 

Pork of wine, a quart; dipeſt thbm rectified 
0 


through paper. 

The tinctura fætida of the Edinb 
of 1783, is made by diſſolving two 
in a pound of dulcified ſpirit of ſal 


* 


T1INCTURE of Gum Guaiacum, volatile, is made b 
four ounces of the gum in a pint of vola 

ſpirit, without heat, in a veſſel wel | 
days, pd then wy off the tinfure. 
complaints a tea-ſpoonful of thi | 
of = infuſion of germ: A 
Buchan. See Guaracun.. 


iſpenſatory pre 


me time, and then ſtrain off and filtre ting 

Unfur, 
urgh Pharmacong: 
Ounces of af 


e : ammoni 
I his indture is beneficial in hyſteric dite 


when attended with lowneſs of ſpirits an » Elpecially 
tea-ſpoonful may be taken in a olaſs of heroes 
| penny-royal tea. | 


TincTURE of Gold. See AURUM potah; 
| Hiſtsry of GoLD. LA Potabile, and Cheni. al 


ting, A 
or 2 Cup of 


7 


ö V infuſing 
tile aromatic 
| ſtopped, for a few 
In rheumatic 


ken in a 
cu 
water-trefoil, twice or thrice a day 


NCTURE of black Hellebore. See Her Leone, 


TiNCTURE, Japonic. See Japan Earth. 
TiNCTURE of Lacca. See Lacca. 


NCTURA Martis cum ſpiritu ſalis, a medicine thus pre. 


pared i fake filings of iron, half a pound; Glaube: 


ſpirit of ſea- falt, three pounds; digeſt all together with- 
out heat, as long as the fpirit will work upon the filings; 
then, aſter the fæces have ſubſided, pour off the clear " 


got evaporating it to one pound: and adding of recti. 


ed ſpirit of wine three pints, 


TINCTURE of Amber, See AMBER. 


T1 


NCTURE of Ambergris is prepared, under the direction 


of the faculty of Paris, by digeſting two ſcruples of am- 


' tures, with regard to the ambergris, is to make the ſpirit 


TrxNCTURE of Antimony, tinflura antimonit, is thus made: 
take ſalt of tartar, a pound; antimony, half a pound rec- | 


| tire. When it is cold powder it, and pour on the ſpirit 


This cindure, on an empty ſtomach, is ſaid to have 
ſometimes proved emetic. _ e | 88 
TViINCTURA antiphthi/ica. See 'T1NCTURA ſaturnina. 
TINCTURE, aromatic, may be prepared by infuſing two 
_ ounces of Jamaica pepper in two pints of brandy, with- 

out heat, for a few days, and then ſtraining off the 

tindture. This will anſwer all the intentions of the more | _ 


T1NCTURE of the Bark is made by macerating for ſome 


bergris in two ounces of a highly rectified ſpirit impreg- 
nated with roſes. 9 5 | 
They have alfo a compound fingure made from the fame 
quantity of ambergris, with half as much muſk, ten 
grains of civet, fix drops of oil of cinnamon, and four 


drops of oil of rhodium, digeſted together in 4 4 ounces | 


of a ſpirit impregnated with roſes and orange-flowers, 
This is a very high perfume. | 6 
The moſt advantageous mode of preparing theſe tinc- 


boil or ſimmer with it firſt, that this ingredient may be 


completely diſſolved before the more ſoluble ones are 
added. Lewis. Sce AMBERGRIS. DE | 


tified ſpirit of wine, a quart; reduce the antimony to 
powder, and mix it with the ſalt by fuGon over a ſtrong 


of wine; digeſt them together in a ſand-heat, and then 


filtre off the clear tindture for uſe. The ſalt of tartar | 


yields a tincture as well as antimony. It is a diaphoretic 
and atrenvant. | | 


coſtly preparations of this kind. Buchan. 


hours, without heat, four ounces of the powder in a 


quart or 2 x pounds of proof ſpirit, which will acquire | 
a conſiderable degree both of bitterneſs and aſtringency; 
on applying heat the taſte becomes ſtronger, the colour | 


darker, and the liquor ſomewhat turbid. 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac, made with fixt alkaline ſalt, in 
the preparation of volatile inqdture of bark, by mace- 
ration with powdered bark in the above proportion, re- 
ceives fiom it very little taſte and colour, The ſpirit 
prepared with quick-lime, and the dulcified ſpirit, ex- 
tract, in a few hours, a very deep colour, and become 
ſtrongly impregnated with its virtue. Lewis. 
A compound tinfure of the bark may be made by pow- 
dering two ounces of the bark, and bruiſing half an ounce 


of Seville orange-peel, and the ſame quantity of cinna- 
mon; then, infuſing the whole in a pint and a half of 
brandy for five or fix days in a cloſe veſſel, and after- 


wards {tr.ining off the tincture. 


This t11#ure is not only beneficial in intermittent fevers, 
but alſo in the flow, nervous, and putrid kinds, eſpe- 
cially toward their decline. The dole is from one dram | 
to three or four, every fifth or ſixth hour; which may 
be goes in any proper liquor, occaſionally ſharpened 


with a ſew drops of the ſpirit of vitriol. Buchan, 


TIiINCTURE of | — 
TiscruRE of 4 ry and Aloes is prepared bypulveriing 


9 


| 


| Some combine the acid and inflammable ſpirts fi, 


and digeſt three ounces of iron filings in a quart of th 
dulciſied compound. A few drops of this river Re 
a ſufficient dofe. „ 9 _ 


martis is ſo. 


This tineiure is good in all the caſes in which the $41, 


T1xcTURE of martial flowers. See Ikon. 
F4NCTURE of Metals, called Lilly of Paracelſus, may be 


prepared by melting together in a crucible two parts of 


marlial regulus of antimony, one part of fine tin, and 
one part of pure copper. The allay thus compounded | 


is to be powdered, when cold, and mixed with thrice its 
weight of purified nitre. The mixture is to be thrown, 


at different times, into a red-hot crucible, where it de- 
tonates, and is expoſed to a violent fire, till the metals | 
be perſectly reduced to calces. The matter is to be taken 
from the crucible, while red-hot, and immediately | 
thrown into a heated iron mortar, where it is quickly } 
| Powdered. The powder, while hot, is to be put into a 


matraſs, and upon it ſome rectified ſpirit of wine is to 
be pourcd to a height equal to the breadth of four fin- 
gers. The digeſtion is continued during ſome days, ot 
till the ſpirit of wine has acquired a very deep yellowiſh- 


red colour, The ſpirit is to be decanted and kept in 2 


bottle rn e | 
This tin&ure, although no part of the metals, reduced 


by calcination almoſt to the ſtate of pure earths, can be 


diſſolved by the ſpirit of urine, has a ſpirituous, ſapona- 
ceous, acrid, and alkaline character, and has been ſue- 
ceſsfully uſed when the ſibres and veſſels requite to be 
excited and animated, as in apoplexies, palſies, and 


the blood, and of increaſing certain ſecretions and excre- 
tions, particularly ſweat and urine. The doſe is from 
ſix or twelve drops to forty, or even more, and mult be 
adminiſtered in oo proper cordial. Dict. Chem. 


TiNCTURE of Muſt is directed, in the Edinburgh Phar- 


macopceia of 1783, to be made 1 two drams 
of MUSK in a pound of rectiſied ſpirit. 

4 rrh. See MYRRH. 

an ounce and a half of myrrh, and one ounce r 
aloes, and infuſing them in two pints of tectiße _— 
ſor ſix days, in a gentle heat, and ftraining the un 


| 
_ This is principally uſed by ſurgeons for cleanſing Y 


ulcers, and reſtraining the progreſs of gangrene®. © 
atfo recommended by ſome, as a proper application d 
green wounds. Buchan. | 


TincTURE of Rhubarb. See RHUBARB. 1 
TincTURA SACRA, a tinduure of aloes, called alſo 


icra. | i 
his tinfure is made by di eſting five ounces of the pow 


. v, Or 4 
der, called hiera picra in the London Þiſ axe” 
powder formed of eight parts of on ” t 
alba, in five pints of mountain wine nd 
aloes, with _—_ dram of the lefſer e ſeeds, 
the ſame quantity of ginger, in tw# poun 
wipe. Lewis. | 5 


dropſies. It is alſo capable of accelerating the motion of 


S2 8 
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' Buchan directs . 
Pr. or Socotrine aloes in powder, and two drams 
an Vie inia ſnake-root, and as much ginger, in a pint 
1 bas re wine and half a pint of brandy, for a week, 
0 


ſhaking the bottle, and ſtraining off the tinc- 


frequently he ſays, is a ſafe and uſeful purge for per- 


ut. This, 
ſons of a 
to have 
native. 
ounces. 
TixcToRE of 


better effects when taken in ſmall doſes as a 


Saffron. See SAFFRON. » | 
1 of wine, to a 7 equal to the breadth 
of three or four fingers, into a heat | 
ins ſome hot ſalt of tartar, which has been previouſly 
fuſed in a crucible and powdered. The matraſs is to be 
ſed, and the digeſtion continued for ſeveral days with 
reddiſh-yellow colour. 
icinal qualities being the ſame. 50 
re Airy RNINA, the lead tin#ure, A. name given 
in the late London Diſpenſatory to the fincture before 


the immoderate ſweats in hectic complaints. 
I; is made of ſugar of lead and green vitriol, of each 


wo ounces ; and of reCtified ſpirit, a quart. The falts 


into the ſpirit, then the whole is to ſtand ſome days 
vithout heat to extract the tincure, and afterwards fil- 
tered through paper. 3 oo ng 
Many perſons have found great perplexity in making 


lour, but afterwards loſt it; this accident is owing to 
heat uſually employed in making the 17n&vre. 


good ſucceſs in hectic fevers, ſpittings of blood, heat of 


dorſalis, 


| Edinburgh, which direCts it to be made of three ounces 
of the ſugar and two of the vitriol, to a quart of ſpirit, 
and in the beſt of the foreign ones. Mr. Boyle recom- 


withſtanding that ſome authors conſider it as a danger- 
dus medicine, on account of its principal ingredient, the 


wio adds, that in flow hectic ſevers attended with a 
boſeneſs, profuſe ſweats, and a colliquation of the hu- 
mours, he reckons two or three drams, given at differ- 


to be a convenient doſe. But the uſual doſe is from fif- 
teen to thirty 


| Or cool julep, 
| Concernin 

applied to 
George Baker's Farther Obſervations on the Poiſon of 
Lick Dammmiorum, 
VinEGar of Lead. 
"aria of ſena, 
2M0r without heat, in proof ſpirit. 
in the London Pharm b th 
o a quart of the { 
ſtoned raiſing, 


om of leſſer cardamom- ſeeds huſked: in the Edin- 
rg, » WO ounces of ſena to three pounds and a half of 
A with the addition of one ounce of jalap, half 
wap 2 4 conander-ſeeds, and four ounces of white 
| tiny m powder, which laſt is to be diſſolved in 
eſe 3 ſtraining it from the other ingredients. 
ahne, * are agreeable and uſeful carminative 
el yes to ſpirituous 1; 3s 
50 tquors ; and anſwer all 
Ter vf the eLIXIX ſaluizs and Daffy's elixir. 


uk Serge x 
tar | | 
| Way P Coons Of Tinfture of Snake-root. See 


Tine, > of Soor. See Soor. 
| 3 of Spaniſh Flies, tiuchura c 
Wing a little two drams of 


define 
de ing th or four . 
| 


LeAD, SACCHARUM Saturni, and 


rmacopceia are three ounces of ſena 
pirit, to which are added four ounces 


the pur- 


ntharidum, is made 
Sh the cantharides, and 
an of two or four days in a pint and a half 
i . proof ſpirit, with or wit out the addi- 
Nedien, — 2.97 more of cochineal, as a colouring 


le 1; | ED) 
"elures are uſually given from fifteen to thirty 


this tinfure to be made by infuſing 


languid and mages habit ; but it is thought | 


The doſe, as a purge, is from one to two | 


V Salt of Tartar, is made by pouring ſome | 


cated matraſs, that con- 


or till the ſpirit of wine has acquired a fine | 


This is effentially the ſame as ix cu RE of metals, their 
called tinura antiphthiſica, becauſe it was uſed to check | 


are ſeparately to be reduced to powder and then put | 


this tin/Zure, it having at firſt begun to ſhew a good co- | 


This tinure is a powerful ſtypric, and is often uſed with 
the kidneys, imple gonorrhœas, fluor albus, and tabes 
k was firſt recommended by Etmuller ; who, from its | 
efect, gave it the name of tinura antiphthiſica, which | 


our college of phyſicians have changed to that of tinfura | 
ſauurnina. We alſo find it in the Pharmacopœia of 


mend it, and our moſt eminent phyſicians uſe it; not- 


ſaccharum faturni, which ſome call a ſlow poiſon. Whes- | 
ther it be ſo or not when given in ſubſtance, it is certain, | 
that there is a great difference between a corroſive ſalt 
lo given, and a tinfture made of the ſame, in ſpirit of | 
Vine, and given in ſmall doſes, as Dr. Mead obferves ; 


ent times, in cooling liquors, every twenty-four hours, | 
drops in Briſtol water, or ſome temperate | 
g the danger of ſaturnine preparations, when | 

the purpoſes of internal medicine, ſee fir 


d, in Med. Tranf. vol. ii. p. 446, &c. See alſo Co- 


is prepared by digeſtion for ſome days, | 
The proportions | 


three drams of caraway-ſeeds, and | 


ſpecially to thoſe who have accuſtomed | 


| 


{ 


TIN 


or more drops, twice a day, beginning with the ſnialle” 
doſe, and increaſing it by two or three drops at a time» 
till a little e ng. is perceived in making water, then 
intermitting it for a day or two, and diminiſhing the 
doſe, and continuing it juſt below. the quantity which 
produced that effect. This is the ſafeſt and moſt com- 
modious form for taking cantharides internally. Lewis. 
TrivcTuRa flyptica, a form of medicine made with very 
little trouble and apparatus, and ſerving to ſupply the 
place of that elaborate preparation the tincture of Helve- 
tius ; it is preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, 
and 1s to be made by mixing a dram of calcined green 
VITRIOL with a quart of French brandy tinctured by 
the caſk ; this is to be ſhook together that the brandy may 
turn black, and then ſtrained off for uſe. | 
TIiNCTURE of Sulphur. See SULPHUR. CER | 
TiNcTURA thebaica, a name now given to the tinfure of 
opium, commonly called laudanum. 1 
The method of making this is alſo much altered, as well 
as the name fn the late London Diſpenſatory, where the 
ſaffron being looked on as an uſeleſs ingredient, is wholly 
left out, and the medicine ordered to be prepared in the 
following manner : take of opium ſtrained, two ounces z 
of cinnamon and cloves, each a dramz mountain wine, 
a pint; infuſe without heat a week, and then ſtrain of 
the wine through paper. 3 8 
The college of Edinburgh orders the ſame quantity of 
crude opium to be digeſted for four days in a pound and a 
half of ſpirituous cinnamon water. Of the firſt of the 


above tindures twenty drops, and of the latter twenty-five | 


drops, are reckoned to contain one grain of opium. 
TINCTURE of the Balſam of Tolu, is made by infuſing an 
ounce and a half of the balſam in a pint it rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine in a gentle heat, till the balſam is diſſolved, 
and ſtraining the lu. | = 5 
This tinclure poſſeſſes all the virtues of the balſam; and 
in coughs, and other complaints of the breaſt, a tea- 
ſpoonful or two of it may be taken in a bit of loaf- 
ſugar. „0 N . 
But it is beſt uſed in ſyrup. An ounce of the tinfure, 
properly mixed with two pounds of ſimple ſyrup, will 
make what is commonly called the ba{famic ſyrup. Bu- 
chan. 5 e „„ 
TiNCcTURE of Valerian. See VALEKRI N. 
Tisc run; is alſo applied by the Heralds to the colours 
uſed in eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under which, 
with them, are likewiſe reduced the two metals, or and 
argent, becauſe often repreſented by yellow and white. 
Zinctures comprehend COLOURS and Ffukxs. : 
The writers on heraldry have had great diſputes, which 
of theſe colours or ?infures are the moſt honourable. All 
agree in giving the pre-eminence to the metals gold and 
filver, that is to the yellow and white colours; as to the 
others, ſome eſteem them more noble as they approach 
more to light, that is to whiteneſs. Upton on this ac- 
count ranges them thus; azure or blue, gules or red, 
purpure or purple, vert or green, ſable or black; others 
wholly diſſent from this, and prefer thoſe colours moſt 
which can be ſeen at the greateſt diſtance ; with theſe, 
ſable or black is the moſt honourable or firſt colour; and 
they alledge the imperial black eagle, placed in a white 
field, as an inſtance of this. Leigh prefers the red to the 
blue, as the red has ſome alliance to gold, and the blue 
to ſilver; the ſable is generally preferred to green and 
purple, by thoſe who give the red and blue the firſt 
places: it is in this eſteem on account of its ſtrong ap- 


latter is but of very late uſe in heraldry, and is called a 

new colour. _ „ | 
All the precedence given to tinftures muſt however be 
conſidered with this ſpecial proviſo, that there is no par- 
ticular reaſon for bearing them otherwiſe in the arms of 
kingdoms and families. In all coats of arms there ſhould 

be two colours or tindures; and it is the general rule 
that the field ſhould be of a nobler colour than the figures 
placed upon it: thus in the arms of Scotland the field is 
yellow, and the lion placed upon ir red: and if the field 
conſiſts of two different colours parted by feſs or by pale, 
then the nobleſt colour muſt always be in the beſt place, 
as on the upper part, or on the right hand of the ſhield; 
but all theſe rules are to be underſtood with this limita- 
tion, that there are no other ſpecial reaſons in the family 
for the contrary. Neſbit's Heraldry, p. 19. 

TINE, denotes a tooth, or ſpike ; hence the common 
phraſe among huſbandmen, of giving two or three tinings, 
which ſignifies drawing the harrow twice or thrice over 
the ſame ſpot of ground. | 

TINEA, in Medicine, a diſeaſe called by the Arab writers 
ſahafati, and in Engliſh uſually a ſcald-heag,. it is nearly 

a-kin to ACHOR. | | | . 

The ina is a diſeaſe of the leprous kind: authors uſually 


reckon three ſpecies of it, viz. a dry, moiſt, and J- 
| . 


pearance; and green is preferred to purple, becauſe the _ 


'TINET, zincttum, in our Old Mriters, is uſed for bruſh-| 


TINEWALD, the parliament or annual convention of the 


adjoining; and here the laws and ordinances, agreed 


TIN-GLASS, a name frequently given to the ſemi-metal 


_ TINKLING of the car. See TiyxiTUs. „ 
TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melted 


TIN 


| News 3 but theſe, in reality, are only ſo many degrees of 


the ſame diſeaſe. ' DES | 
Turner defines the tinea an ulcer ariſing in the heads of 
children, from a vicious, corroſive, or ſaline humour, 
Which, preying on the cutaneous glands, in time deſtroys 


their texture. It has its name tinea, q. d. moth, from | 


the ſimilitude it bears to the holes eaten by that inſect in 
1 &c. In the firſt ſtage it is covered with a white, 
Iry,' ſcurfy, or ſquamous matter: in the ſecond the 
ſubjacent fleſh appears granulated ; and in the third it is 
ulcerous. | 8 | 
The internal remedies proper for the tinea are, mercu- 
rials, proper cathartics, and dietetics, with edulcorants; 
and ſometimes a falivation, eſpecially by unctien, has 


deen found efficacious, after all other methods have 
proved vain. The externals are fomentations made of | 


roots of oxylapathum, birth-wort, horſe-radiſh, worm- 
wood, &c. boiled in water, and ſtrained; to which are 
added, ſpirits of wine camphorated, &. alſo liniments 
of hog's lard, white precipitate, mercurial ointments, 
with powdered brimſtone; and ſometimes powder of 
Roman and white vitriol, red precipitate, &c. but theſe 
laſt muſt be uſed with great caution. | 


Dr. Buchan ſays, that he has often known children 
ſeized with internal diforders, of which they died ſoon: 
after their ſcabbed heads had been healed by the appli- 
cation of drying medicines. The cure, he obſerves, 

_ ought always to be firſt attempted by keeping the head 
very clean, cutting off the hair, coming and bruſhing 
away the ſcabs, &c. If this be not ſufficient, let the 
Head be ſhaved once a week or oftener, and waſhed daily 
with ſoap-ſuds, or lime-water. If theſe fail, a plaſter of 
black pitch may be applied, in order to * out the hair 
by the roots; and if there be proud fleſh, it ſhould be 
touched with a bit of blue vitriol, or ſprinkled with a 
little burnt alum. In the progreſs of theſe operations, 
the patient may be confined to a regular diet, the body 
kept gently open, and cold, as far as poſſible, avoided. 


Jo prevent any conſequence from ſtopping this diſ- 


charge, eſpecially in children of a groſs habit, it will be 
proper to make an iſſue in the neck or arm, which may 
be kept open till the patient becomes more ſtrong, and 


the conſtitution ſomewhat mended. Dom. Med. p. 605. 


ed. 5. | 
TINEA, in Natural Hiflory. See MoThH, &c. 724 
TINEMAN, in our Old Mriters, a petty officer in the fo- 
reſt, who had the nocturnal care of 
and other employments in the foreſt. 


wood and thorns to make and repair hedges, In Here- 
fordſhire to tine a gap in a hedge is to fill it up with 
thorns, that cattle may not paſs through it. 


people of the Ifle of Man, of which this account is given: 
the governour and officers of that iſland do uſually. ſum- 
mon the twenty-four keys, being the chief commons | 
thereof, once every year, viz. upon Midfummer-day at 
St. John's chapel, to the court kept there, called the 
* tinewald-court ; where, upon a hill near the ſaid chapel, 
the inhabitants of the iſland Rand round about the plain | 


upon in the chapel of St. John, are publiſhed and de- 

© clared unto them. At this ſolemnity the lord of the 

" iſland fits in a chair of ſtate with a royal canopy over | 
his head, and a ſword held before him, Ae the 

ſeveral degrees of the people, who fit on each ſide of | 
him, & c. „ | Th | 


”" BISMUTH, 


lin, or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. 
Looking-glafſes are foliated or tinned with thin leaves of 
beaten tin, applied and faſtened thereto by means of 
quickſilver. Hee LoOKING-GLass, | EY 
Kitchen utenſils are tinned with melted tin; and locks, 
bits, ſpurs, &c, with leaf-tin, by the help of fire. 
For the method of tinning iron-plates; ſee LaTTiIN, 
Copper and braſs are covered over with zin by the help 
of ſal ammoniac, the acid of which cleans the ſurface 
of the metals to be tiuned, and the oily matter contained | 
in it furniſhes the phlogiſton that is neceſſary in this ope- 
ration. The copper, or braſs, being made hot enough 
to melt tin laid upon it, is ſtrewed over with ſal ammo- 
niac, and the melted tin rubbed about the plate. The 
ſal ammoniac takes up the droſs of the tin, and leaves 
the tin to flow freely upon the metal. As the ſurface of 
copper is continually altered by the mere action of the 
air, the workmen, before the tinning of any veſſel, 


— 


—_— 


„— 
— 


ſcrape its ſurface with a ſteel inſtrument till it be elean 


Calx. 


Dict. Chem. Engl. ed. 


TINNITUS awris, TiN&LING or buzzing of the ear, a dil 
vert and veniſon, | 
tion of a ſoun 


This perception may be occaſioned by the beating of an 
artery in the ear, by an inflammation or abſceſs of the 


The ancients imagined that this ſymptom was produced 


ed by flatulencies and vapours being conveyed 1nto the 


rious noiſes heard in this diſorder, = 
| ſome ſort real: but when we conſider the natufe 


noiſes heard in this diſtemperature 


jangling of bells, we ſhall eaſily conceive 


is not real or exiſts only within the car, 


occurs; we ſhall find theſe to be 1 


tympanum and labyrinth neceſſarily Pr 


and bright; then they place the veſſel upon kindled coals, 


and heat it to a certain degree: as n.. 
ſome proceſſes of tinning, 5 rub ner ib bot, + 
' Ply the melted tin, which they ſpread u neh and; 
of the copper by means of hards. For . the ſux 
tin 1s ſeldom uſed; but generally two N 
axed 15 2 art of lead. Parts of t 
e pitch uſed in this latter mode of finn 
ceſſary, becauſe the degree of heat Was, quite ne. 
ſufficient to calcine its ſurface. in ſome ge * Copper ig 
alteration, however flight, would prevent this "ma th 
heſion of the tin, unleſs by means of the at pe: : 
giſton was reſtored to it at the very inſtant of the ay 
cation of the tin. The pitch alſo prevents th appli. 
calcination which would happen on the ſurfac e e 
tin, or revives the ſmall particles of calx +" the 
formed during the operation. In either wa ch ar 
method of ſinning iron plates, the ſucceſs 6 * he 
tion depends on the facility with which tin unit opera- 
theſe metals, which incorporates with them diff nic 
ſome meaſure their ſurface, and forms a kit of + 
at leaſt when the zinning is well performed; 2 ay, 
over, on the cleannefs of the ſurfaces, both of the 0 
tin and of the copper or iron to which it is applied, ts 
the metals cannot perfectly unite unleſs they ja, or 
metallic ſtate, and free even from their own ink 


n ate 


It has been alleged that copy ER veſſels, ſo news.) 
in themſelves, 8 not perfectly preſerved 3 : 
rerdigrile by tinning; and, beſides, tin itſelf js ond 
bined with arſenic, and lead js alſo uſed in fim, 
M. Malouin has, therefore, propoſed in his Memoirs 4 
Zinc (Mem. de Acad. Sc. 1742.) to ſubſtitute that fem;.: 
metal in place of lead and tin, for the tinxing of iron 
and copper veſſels: the greater hardneſs of the zinc, ir 
is thought, would render it leſs liable to be worn, od 
the dangerous effects of lead and tin would be avoided, 
The plumbers, on ſome occaſions, tin or whiten their! 
ſheets of lead: in order to which they have a tim 
furnace, filled with live coal, at the two ſides whereof 
two men are placed, who hold up the ſheets over the! 
fire to heat: and the tin leaves being laid over them, 23 
faſt as the ſheets grow hot, and the tin melts, they 
Le it, and make it take by rubbing it with tow and 
reſin. | | 


eaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in the percep- 

9 which is not, or at leaſt is not external; 
and the ear being thus filled with a certain ſpecies of 
ſound, cannot admit other ſounds, unleſs they are very 
violent. | 


tympanum, or the labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign 
bodies, by commotions of the cranium, or blows on the} 
ear, &c. Extraordinary and irregular motions of the 
animal ſpirits are alſo found to occaſion the !1mnitus, 38 
we find in deliriums, phrenſies, vertigoes, Ke. ſhe 
tinkling of the ear is reckoned one of the diagnoſtic ſigns 
of the plague. | | 


by the motion and agitation of the air which was includ- 
ed in the ear, and ſuppoſed this agitation to be occaſion- 


ear, and that thoſe flatulencies aroſe either from the 
whole body, as in fevers; or from any particular parts 
as the ſtomach or brain; or from pitultous aye 
lodged in the cavities of the ear; and from the dilter- 


all the vas 
-nces of theſe they attempted to account for all the Vi 
= 4 . as if they were in 


of the ear, ſuch. a8 
F waters, and the 
theſe can be 


no real ſounds; and it is indeed very evident that the 
do not ariſe from either wind, or ay aher wave 
ſtriking the membranes externally» a ſound which eileg 
As a tinnitzs conſiſts in the hearing ot a in order 0004 
t the 
ceive the meaning of this, we are to b 
action of hearing conſiſts in the agitanon 14 is fufß⸗ 
diate organ appointed for that purpole:? \ is agitate: 
cient to produce a ſound that that e 
P | In order to determe 
we need ol 


the loud roaring, or the murmuring of w 


examine what are the diforders in whic 


abſceſſes of the tympanum and la 


175 an 1 i 
ders of the meatus auditorivs- 


mations 01. 
e 0. N 
2 

. . . * . h icircular duds, ; * 
in the ſpiral lamina and in the ſem þ 


. 


the membranes, or by the pour which 
. themſelves with the air in the tym- 


þy renlion o 
nanſpire, an 


mum. extraneous bodies, a con- 
zug ſubſtances, Worms, Cx S, a g 


qriftion of the meatus ſucceeding a diſtenſion of the | 
n 


: every thing that can cauſe in the 
lands, _ ad gt 220 the Aber ſymptoms before 
eatus audito 7 * membrane of the 8 and the 

ni; and this agitation is able to com- 
membrans "NCT; che immediate organ of hearing. 
munieate nd ſpecies of tinnitus is when we perceive a 
The wm which is formed within the ear itſelf: thus 
real ſoun humming noiſe when we ſtop our ears. This 
we hear caſed by the friction of the hand, or by the 
noile _ which influences the ſkin and cartilages, 
1 arts being put into motion may produce an agi- 
whole der The elaſticity of the air alſo and the tran- 
ver dee from the hand, mixing with the internal 
ſpire the meatus, may alſo ſtrike the organ, though 
"ſtrongly, yet ſufficiently to occaſion a noiſe, as the 

: ter is ſo near. | | 

ens e the cranium, and diſorders which con- 


traſt the meatus, may alſo cauſe a tinnitus in the ear. 


ſons alſo are ſubject to a peculiar noiſe in the 
_ is plainly a pulſation 3 this uſually affects 
them moſt after exerciſe, and may very often be heard 
other perſons, who place their heads near the diſeaſed 


i dilated artery, fince it always regularly keeps time 
| with the heart. | = 55 
Ther fem alſo to be ſome ſpecies of tinnitus, in which, 
| though the humming noiſe is very ſtrong, E the organ 
of hearing is itſelf no way diſtempered ; ſuch are thoſe 
of perfons in deliriums in fevers, and of ſuch as are ſub- 


in their ears, before they are attacked with a fit, and 
this ſeems wholly produced by the agitated ſpirits, which 


the auditory nerve terminate. 


ceeding from a diſtemperature of the organ of hearing, 
the other from a diſorder of the brain ; and the cure 1s to 
he attempted accordingly. In thoſe of the ſharper kind, 
which are uſually occaſioned by inflammations and pains 
in the ear, where the parts are uſually very tenſe and dry, 
we muſt uſe the ſame means as in acute pains, and ten- 
fons of the membrana tympani; but in dull humming } 
heavy noiſes, which are uſually occaſioned by rheums 


ar to uſe the ſame remedies which give relief in pains 
occalioned by cold: after which it will be no difficulty 
to chuſe the moſt proper, while we have a due regard 
to the circumſtance, from which the more juſt indica- 
tions may be taken. | | | 
MNUNGULUS, in Ornithology, the name of one of the 
| Jong-winged hawks, called by others cenchris, by Lin- 


neus FALCO tinnunculus, and in Engliſh, Fe/trel, ſtannel, 
er windhover. ö | 5 | 


crooked, and v 
u the top; near this the bill is white, elſewhere it is 
ue; its tongue is bifid ; its mouth very wide, and its 
palate blue; its head is large and flatted, and is of an 
colour, with longitudinal ſtreaks of black; its back 
ad wings are brown, variegated with black ſpots; its 


breaſt and belly of a pale ruſt-colour, with a few longi- 


ſon's ear: this is unqueſtionably the true pulſation of : 


je to epileptic fits; theſe laſt uſually hear a humming | 


diſturb thoſe parts of the brain where the extremities of | 


The tinnitus are therefore of two kinds, the one pro- 


and ſuppurations, where the membranes are relaxed, we | 


[tis about the fize of a common pigeon. Its bill is ſhort, | 
ery ſharp, and covered with yellow ſkin | 


ung is grey, with ſome tranſverſe black ſpots ; and its | 
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TINUS, in Botany, à genus of the enneandria monogvnid 
claſs. Its characters are: that the calyx is divided into 
five ſegments; the corolla is alſo divided in the fame 
manner; the neCtarium is pitcher-ſhaped, including the 
germen ; and the fruit a ch | | 
ſingle ſeeds. There is one ſpecics. | 
TIPHCA princeps, one of the Hebrew accenTs, ſomes 
_ NR for a corama, and marked under a letter 
t us 17. | ; 
TIPHIE in Tchthyology, a name by which ſome authors 


expreſs the acus, or tobacco-pipe ſiſh. 


TIPIOCA, a name given by ſome authors to a ſört of cream 


or flour made from the yucca or manihot-root, by mace- 
ration of it in water, after expreſſing the juice. 
TIPSTAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of the 
king's-bench, to Attend the judges with a rod or flaff 
tipped with ſilver, and take charge of ſuch perſons as 
are either committed, or turned over at the judge's 
chambers. : 5 . 
The denomination is alſo ſometimes given to thoſe more 
frequently called batons; who are the warden of the 
Fleet's officers, attending the king's courts with a paint- 
ed ſtaff, for the taking into cuſtody ſuch priſoners as are 


go at large by licence. 


of the Philippine iſlands, to a ſpecies of crane common 
there, and fo tall, that when it ſtands ereR, it can look 
cover a man's head. See DoxGoNn. „ 
TIPULA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of fly; 
remarkable for the great length of its legs, and uſually 
called by us the /»ng-legs. See CRANE-fly. 2 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem this is a genus of the diptera or- 


head is long, and the upper jaw arched ; that it has two 
recurvedproboſcis. Linnztisenumerates fifty eight ſpecies; 


ſpecies of this fly found in England. 
'The ſmaller ſpecies of this genus fo much reſemble gnats, 
that the generality of authors, not excepting even Goed- 
art and Swammerdam, have confounded the two.genera, 
and deſcribed theſe among the gnats. | 
The long form of the body, the poſition of the wingsz 
and the length and poſition of the legs, are the circum- 
ſtances that make the reſemblance between the gnats and 
ztipule; but the ſtructure and organs of the head are 


alone a very ſufficient diſtinction. 5 


much from the other flies of that character, by their re- 
ſembling the gnat in the ſhape of their body. They diſ- 


fer alſo in the conformation of the mouth, and its ſeveral 


parts and organs. The opening of the mouth is a {lit 
extending itſelf from the fore-part of the head toward 
the hinder-part, and its lips cannot be called upper and 


creature is preſſed, this mouth opens, and ſhews what 
ſeem to be a ſecond pair of lips within. The ſe are moie 
firmly cloſed than the others, and reſemble only certain 
duplications of the fleſh. The exterior lips are cartila⸗ 
ginous, and are furniſhed with ſhort hairs, the interior 


of the tipula is of a long and lender figure; the lips are 
_ articulated: at the extremity of this head, and on each 
fide there ſtands, on the upper part, a fort of beard; 


| Udinal ſtreaks of black 


i of its tail is long and pointed, its 


2 pale ferruginous hue, with a broad tranſverſe 


* derb of black over it; and the reſt of the tail is a mixed | 
e 1 Fe) and brown, with black ſpots and ſtreaks ; its legs | 
re f u feet are of a fine 3 EE 

- 3 . N male of this ſpecies is larger than the male; the 
2 — of the back and wings are lefs bright, and it dif- 
- be 20 onthe colours of the head and tail ; the former 

| they CE 1 1 pale reddiſh brown, ſtreaked with black ;. the 
attery | MN me colour, marked with numerous tranſ- 


1 ul the rel the breaſt is of a dirty yellowiſh white, 
eicher ; 


pointing | 


* ee; or keſtrel, breeds in the hollows of trees, 

imme⸗ t lays * of hig rocks, towers, and ruined buildings: 
ſulfi⸗ | Unber oe 1 85 which are white, variegated with a 

tated line, £915: its food is field mice, ſmall birds, | 
ermind Ig ' So 

d only {Ur — Hmong which we fo frequently obſerve in the 


AI One lace . . > 
uſually Aue at Which „and as it were fanning with its 


time it is watching for i I 
1s, a Wy up be . ching for its prey. It 
1 Wb ndigeſted fur and feathers in form. of a| 
of the Wn, this d  FALCONRY was in uſe in Great Bri- 


itation 
ejthel 


ies was trained for catching ſmall birds 
N > hartridges. Ray and Pennant. ; 


adle of each feather has an oblong duſky 


To IV. N* 36 q? among the Ancients See BELL. 


lated in the manner of the antennz of inteds. Theſe 
two beards, in their uſual poſition, are placed cloſe to- 


gether, and bent forwards over the head; their office 


ſeems to be the covering of the aperture of the mouth: 


Theſe ſeem conſtantly to be found in all ſpecies of che 


tipule, and placed exactly in the ſame manner. 


Ihe larger ſpecies of z7p#ule are uſually found in our meas. 


dows, and theſe are in no danger of being confounded 
with the gnat kind, their ſize alone being a ſufficient ob- 
vious diſtinction. Theſe are often ſound of nearly an 
inch in length from head to tail; but their bodies are 


very flender, and are compoſed of only nine ringe 


The male tipula is eaſily diſtinguiſhed, at fight, from the- 
female; it is much ſhorter in the body; and is thicker 
at the tail than any where elſe; this tail alſo uſually. 
turns upwards, whereas that of the female is placed in 
the ſame line with the body, and is fletider, aud com- 


poſed of ſeveral ſcaly parts, proceeding from the laſt. 
ring of the body. 'Lheſe cteatures are ſound} in our 


meadows through the whole ſummer z but the end of. 
September and beginning of OQober is the time when 
they are moſt of all plentiful. 


The legs of theſe creatures are greatly diſptoportioned o 
the body, according to the eammon rules of nature, 


eſpecially the hinder pair, whichargin the larget ſpecies 
afually three times the length of the body. 


10 * 5 This 


cee-celled berry, containing 


committed by the court; and to attend ſuch priſoners as 


TIPUL, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the people 


der of inſects: the characters of which are, that the 
bending feelers longer than the head, and a very ſhort 


Mr. Ray, in his Hiſtory of Inſects, deſcribes fourteen _ 


As the tipulæ differ from the gnats in the figure of the 
mouth, and in being without a trunk, they differ as 


lower; but they are lateral ones. When the body of the 


are perfectly ſmooth, and of a fleſhy texture, The head 


which, when nearly examined, is found to be articus 
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vated, that the creature ſeems hump- backed; the head 


are ſo large, that they cover almoſt the whole ſurface of 


theſe balancers, and the other immediately below the 


and in almoſt all its parts, is applicable to the generality 


number of them in the ſun-ſhine about noon. Theſe 


be produced from worms which have no legs, and have a 


that plants ſhould be upon the ſurface of the earth in 


ſiſtence there; and there are uſually found great num- 
bers of them in all theſe places. The hollow elms and 
willows, ſo common in our hedges, and by ditch ſides, 


kind, as is continually ſomewhat moiſt. | 


| tipula, which was produced with him from one of the 


TiPULA, waſp. See WasP tipula. 25 


they be of equal value, moving either upwards or down- 


Theſe irate often, though not neceflatily, begin with an | 


This large ſpecies is a creature of no great beauty; wo; 
y is of a browniſh colour, and its corcelet is ſo ele- 


is ſmall, and the neck very Thort ; the reticulated eyes 


the head; theſe are of a greeniſh colour, with a caſt of 
purple, when viewed in ſome lights. Reaumur ſuppoſes 
that two very lucid ſpecks, on the anterior part of the 
breaſt, are eyes; though placed in ſo very ſingular a 
manner; the wings of this creature are long, but very 
narrow, and ſeem ſcarce well proportioned to the ſize of 
the animal ; they are tranſparent, but have a flight caſt 


of brown; and their ribs, when viewed by the micro- 
| ſcope, appear beſet with ſcales, or feathers, in the man- 


ner of thoſe of the gnat kind. Some ſpecies of the i- 
pulæ have them alſo fringed, with theſe ſcales at the 
edges; there are no ailerons, or petty wings, at the ori- 


gin of theſe, but in the place of them there are two 


very fine balancers or mallets ; theſe have long pedicles, 
and roundiſh or oval heads; the ſtigmata of the corce- 
let are four; one pair are placed immediately underneath 


firſt pair of legs; the firſt pair are very long, the others 
ſmall, and thoſe on the rings of the body, if there be 
any, are too ſmall for our ſight, even with good glaſſes. 
Each ring of the body is compoſed of two half cylinders, 
which are joined into one, by means of a membrane, 


which gives them room to diſtend or cloſe up at the crea- 
ture's pleaſure. The large zipule all carry two antennæ, 
or horns, upon their head; but theſe are of no remark- 
able ſtructure, they ate only compoſed of a great num- 


ber of joints, each covered with a fine downy hairineſs ; 
and at the joining of each to the next, there is a tuft of 
longer and more if hairs. This is the deſcription of 
the common large tipula which we find in the meadows; 


of the larger ſpecies of theſe inſects. : 


The ſmaller kinds are very numerous, and of great vh- | 
riety. "Theſe are frequent in all places, and at all ſea- 


ſons of the year: the ſpring ſhews us immenſe clouds of 
them, and even the coldeſt winter's day ſhews a great 


creatures fly much better than the large tpulz; they 
ſeem indeed to be almoſt continually upon the wing, 
and their manner of flight is very ſingular; they are 
continually mounting and deſcending again, and that 


without quitting the direction of the line they go forward | 
in; this they will often do for many hours together. In 


tracing theſe flies from their origin, they are all found to 


regular ſcaly head. Thoſe from which the larger plz 
are produced, live under ground ; they are molt ſond of 


marſhy places, but any ground will do that is not often | 
diſturbed. They uſually are found at about an inch un- 
der the ſurface, and are ſo plentiful in ſome places, asd 


greatly to injure the herbage. 


* 


Theſe creatures do not find it neceſſary to their living, 
which they live. There is frequently found in the hol- 
lows of the ſtumps of old trees, a ſort of earth which 


ſeldom produces any vegetables; yet the female flies of this 
ſpecies well know that their young will find a proper ſub- 


afford innumerable proofs of this: but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that they are only found in ſuch earth of this 


Mr. Reaumur mentions a very ſingular ſpecies of large 


worms found in the earth of an old elm; this was of the 


Hiſt. af. vol i. p. % ee. 


IRATA, in the Jtalian Muſic, is uſed to expreſs, in ge- 
neral, any quantity of notes, of whatever kind, provided 


wards in conjoint degrees; thus they ſay, tirata di ſemi- 


minime, when there are many crotchets following one | 


another in the manner above mentioned; tirata di lira- 


ture, when there are many notes of the ſame value fol- 


lowing one another, among which the laft of one bar, 


and the firſt of the next, are tied together by a ſemi- | 


circle, thus, — or —. | | | 
Tirata is particularly uſed for a ſeries of quavers, or, in 
the modern notation, of demi-quavers or demi-ſemi- 
2 aſcending or deſcending by gradual inter- 
vals. | 


þ 


+ fy 


- 
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TISIPHONE, in M1hology, one of the three Fore 
She is repreſented by the poets, with vipers, ſometined 


her robe is deſcribed either as dropping with freſh blood, 


TIRSITES, a word ufcd by ſome to expreſs foſſile coral. 

TISRI, or T1zRr, in Chronology, the firſt Hebrew month 

ol the civil year, and the ſeventh. of the eccleſiaſtical or 
facred ear. | + | 

The Hebrews call it ra/h-ha/hanna, that is, the beginning of 


45 2 3 4 on G 
unaccented note, and end on ſome accent; 
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TIRING; in Falconry, is the giving 
.. pinion of a fowl to pluck at. Dia. Ruſt, 
TIRSIO, in 1chthyology, a name given by 


5 0 5 
; I 1 


duration. Sce the example annexed, _ algen 


Muſicians diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of 25 HY 

1. Tirata mez=a, Or mezza lirata, is ' wh thus: 
three or four quick notes to aſcend, ot deſee 1 "Poſe 
a fourth, or fifth, higher or lower than the to 2 note 
whence the trata begins; as in the ex rote fr 
given. N 23 | amples before 
2. Tirata defettiva is when theſe running 5. 
yond the fifth, but do not reach the 8 notes po he 
3. Trrata perfecta, is when it runs through 
a . octave, aſcending or deſcendine. 
4. Tirata aucta, or excedens, is when it oe . 
compaſs of an octave. en ehen beyond th 
The French call the tirata, tirade, and ſom 
roulades, but improperly, ſays Broflard. 
IRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it leer 9 
See TIER. err of gum, 


gh the notez if 
e call them 


Gaza and ſome 


gbby and others 
Bellonius, and many 


other authors to the phocæna of Willy 
the PORPESSE, or marſum. Pliny, 
others call it TURs10. | 


as loofe ſerpents, intermixed with her hair, and ſome. 
times as ferpents growing from her head inſtead of han 
As ſhe is one of the chief of all the inferna] executioners 
or {tiff with human gore: this robe is faſtened round her 
with a ſerpent inſtead of a girdle; and ſhe has ſometimes 
vipers twiſted round her arms inſtead of bracelets, 
They ſometimes give her a torch in her hand, wet with 
blood; ſometimes a torch in one hand and a ſerpent in 
the other; and ſometimes ſerpents in both. Statius, 
Theb. i. v. 91. v. 11s v. 113. Theb. vii, v. 467, 

Ovid. Met. iv. v. 423. v. 490. v. 495. v. 5 110. 


the year. It anſwered to part of our September and Oe- 
tober. On the firſt day of this month was kept the fealt 


of Trumpets, becauſe the beginning of the year was then 
_ proclaimed by ſound of trumpets, On this day they re- 


TITANS, TiraxEs, 'Tiravs, in the Ancient Mythelrg, 
the ſons of Uranus or Ccelus, and Veſta, i. e. of bearen 
and earth, according to Heſiod and Apollodorus; 0 
which comes to the ſame thing, of Æther and Tellus 


Occanus, Czlus, Hyperion, Crius, Iapetus, and Saturn or 
Cronus: Hyginus alſo reckons ſix, viz. Briareus, of 


ſeerns to include the hundred-handed giants in the num- 


Saturn, it feems, proved no mor 


Upon this Jupiter revolted againſt Saturn; ſerving un 


tion, and on the fifteenth the feaſt of 'Tabernacles began, 
which laſted till the twenty-ſecond day inclulively. Ser 


logiſts, diſtinguiſh from the Titans. 


| | had Briareus, Gyges, and Cottus, 
larger kind, and had ſome beautiful ſpots on the wings.“ 
It had alſo a very elegant tufted antenna z whereas, in |. 
the common large zpul#, theſe are plain and ſimply gra- 


2 N . . , | . rar 1 
nulated ones, as well in the males as females, Reaumur's] ing Oceanus, made war upon him, and dethroned him, 


frained from all ſorts of ſervile buſineſs, and offered in 
ſacrifice a calf, a ram, and ſeven lambs. Levit. zi, 
24; Numb. k. . „ 

The tenth day of this month was the great day of expis- 


SCENOPEGIA. © | 


according to Hyginus, Apollodorus reckons fix Titans; 


ges, Sterope, Atlas, Hyperion, and Cottus; but he 


ber, which Apollodorus, and the generality of mytho- 


. : the ſame wite Veſta, 
The tradition is, that Cœlus, by i den ha 0 4 
giants, and had chained them up in Tartarus: " 4 
the earth, their mother, reſenting this —— — 
the Titans againſt their father, her huſband: all, exce 


ſetting up Saturn in his place. | 


| 4 ue zn their priſon- 
than his father; but continued the giants if their fit 


as he had done Cœlus; and reſcued the thyce e | 
who afterwards proved of great 2 to him in ii 
which the Titans waged againſt him. _ 
This war laſted ten — 841 but at length the 2 of 
vanquiſhed ; Jupiter remained in peace? 2 mouu- 
heaven, and the Titans were buried under 
2 thrown on mei heads. 
zinus gives another origlr 
245 ad. Titan, Saturn's eldeſt brojheſ heaveny het 
Veſta; who, though preſumptive oo: ed for Satum 
finding his father and mother more inch f ſucceſbon, 
than for him, ſurrendered to him bis right? 1g, that 
on condition he ſhould not bring ur wanne 


r 8 


n . . 2 


2 — — =o rw 6 © 


| bs empire of heaven might revert 


afterwards dif 


nurſe of the Titans. But Titza their mother, and Ti- 


nilſed of ſoil, Hefiod, in his account of the diſperſion 


 Tegion, which they had uſurped, and en 


vert to his own iſſue the 

Titan , Weptune and Pluto, having been after- 

But e hat = rtifice of Ops, Titan, and his ſons 

wo a made war on Saturn, vanquiſhed and impri- 

the 2 thus he continued in the power of his eue- 

gn ill Tupiter, being grown up, made war on the 
9 


:vered his father. 

Titans; — 1 . Ar bf the Celtæ, makes that 
. = be the ſame with the Titans; and their princes 
1 with the giants in Scripture. According to 
1 he Titans were the deſcendants of Gomer, the ſon 
11 het. He adds, that the word Titan is perfect Cel- 
dg derives it from tit, earth, and den or ten, man: 
2 hens it was the Greeks alſo called them very pro- 
— miyevetgy J. d. terriginæ, ,, 
The Titans, according to the learned Mr. Bryant, were 
thoſe Cuthites or ſons of Chus, called giants, who were 
loved in building the tower of Babel, and who were 
5 erſed. See DIsPERS10N of Mankind, 
He ſuppoſes t 


jon and place of worſhip, 8 
1 of theſe people, being compounded of 


Tit-aia, and ſignifying literally a breaſt of earth, analo- | 


dus to T1700; ag of the Greeks, and therefore expreſſ- 
ing the figure as well as the materials of the ancient al- 
urs, which conſiſted of a conical hill of earth, in the 


Tit-on and Tit-anis, from the great fountain of light, | 
ſtyled In and Anis. Hence many places were called 
Titanis and Titana, where the worſhip of the ſun pre- 


 vailed; for Anes and Hanes ſignified the fountain of light | 


or fire, 


Titana was ſometimes expreſſed Tithana, and by 
the Ionians Tithena, 


and Tithena was ſaid to be the 
thena their nurſe, were all of the ſame nature, viz, altars 


of the Titans, and of the feuds which preceded (Theo- 


gon. ver. 676, &c.), ſays, that the Deity at laſt inter- 
poſed, and put the Titans to flight, and condemned them 


to reſide in Tartarus at the extremities of the earth; but 


Mr. Bryant obſerves, that he has confounded the hiſtory 
by ſuppoling the giants and Titans to have been different | 
_ perſons, The ſons of Chus, he ſays, were the aggreflors | 
in thoſe acts of rebellion, deſcribed by the poets as the 


war of the giants, who were alſo repreſented under the 
character of the Titanians. 


ſettled in Mauritania upon the Atlantic ocean, which is 
the region ſtyled Tartarus, and repreſented as the realms 
of night, becauſe it was ſituated in reſpect to Greece to- 
wards the regions of the ſetting ſun. The term Topos, 
by which it was expreſſed, ſignified both the weſt aud 
darkneſs ; as did alſo Ereb, 10, whence Erebus, which 


condemned the Titans and giants. The firſt war of the 
Titans, according to this ingenious writer, conſiſted in 
aQs of apoſtacy and rebellion againſt heaven: and this 


which repreſents them as building a mighty city in the 


a lofty 
tower, to prevent their being ſcattered abroad: but there 
Vis another war in which they were engaged with men, 
vhich happened in conſequence of the diſperſion. This 
92 no other than the war mentioned by Moſes, which 
3% carried on by four kings of the family of Shem, 


5 ele enemies by whom they had been greatly aggriev- 
ed. dee Bryant's Analyſis of Ancient Mythology. vol. 
mn. Kc. p. 71, Ke. e 25 

© i Wr. Tuan is alſo uſed by the poets for the fun—— 


8 formed from ti, houſe, or habitation, and 

N bY | e 

kin obſerves, that Titan is likewiſe uſed for ſodo- 

chriſt = adds, that it is alſo one of the names of anti- 
3 


wy which ſenſe it muſt be written Teitan, in Greek, | 
an the numeral letters of 666, which in the A po- 


TIT Jple xiii, 18. is the number of the beaſt. 


: „ Tiraua, 1 151 1 
ne. n in Antiquity, a feſtival in memory of 


by others for n ſome authors to expreſs lime; 


urnt ſum or plaſter of Pa- 
1 my by others a lixivium of Werke. : 
HENIDIA 


beilel em da, in Antiquity, a Spartan feſtival, 


Wale infants 
Dian ants comm 


a Corythatl itted to their charge to the temple of 


ſhape of a woman's breaſt. Theſe altars were alſo called | 


The fictions of the poets | 
with regard to the baniſnment of the Titans after their | 
war againſt heaven, took their riſe from this true hiſto- | 
ry. A large body of Titanians, after the diſperſion, | 


was allo another name for Tartarus, to which the poets | 


refers to that part of the hiſtory of the ſons of Chus, | 


3zank the ſons of Ham and Chus, to avenge themſelves | 


root r caſe it is likewiſe Celtic, though from another 
» Del | 


la. For the ceremonies obſerved on this | 


8 141 
11 


occaſion, ſee Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 20. 
tom. i. p. 432, ſeq. 1 8 r 
ITHES, TYyTaes, TexnTas, decimæ, or dixmes, the 
tenth, part of the. increaſe, yearly arifing and renewing 
from the profits of lands, the ſtock upon lands, and the + 
perſonal induſtry of the inhabitants; allotted to the cler- 
for their maintenance. | 


y 5 | 1 
Nhe, with regard to their ſeveral kinds or natures, are 
. perſonal, predial, and mitt. ; 
'TiTHEs, perſonal, are thoſe due or accruing from the pro- 

fits of labour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of 
men; and of theſe only the tenth part of the clear gains 
and profits is due, 775 „ ; 
TiTHEs, predial, are thoſe which ariſe merely and imme- 
diately from the ground; as grain of all ſorts, hay, 
wood, fruits, herbs; for a piece of land or ground, be- 
ing called in Latin predium (whether it be arable, mea- 
dow, or paſture), the fruit or produce thereof is called 

= predial. | | | 


{ ; . x b A 1 x, a | b 
| T1THEs, mixt, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other 
at they were denominated from their reli- 
Titæa, which is repreſented 


animals fed with the fruits of the earth ; as cheeſe, milk, 
wool, lambs, calves, fowls, &c. _ „„ 
Tit hes, with regard to their value, are divided into great 
and ſmall. _ 5 | 0 
TrIrRIESs, great, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. | 
TiTHEs, /mall, are the predial tithes of other kinds, to- 
gether with thoſe that are called mix? and perſenal. It 
is ſaid, that this diviſion may be altered by cuſtom, 
which will make wood a ſmall tithe in the endowment of 
the vicar; by quantity, which will convert a /ma!l 
tithe into great, if the pariſh is generally cultivated with 
it; and by change of place, which makes the ſame things, 
e. g. hops in gardens, /mall tithes, in fields great tithes. - 
But it has been admitted, that the quantity of land with- 
in any pariſh, that is cultivated for a particular produce, 
cannot change the nature of the tithe: and, according 
to this opinion, the law is now ſettled, that the tit hes are 
to be denominated great or ſmall, according to the na- 
ture and quality thereof, and not acccording to the quan= _ 
tity. It is a general rule, that of common right tithes 
are to be paid for every thing that yields an annual in- 
creaſe ; but this rule admits of exceptions, e. g. lithe is 
due from ſaffron, though gathered but once in three 
years, and on wood that is felled or lopped, called H 
cedua, though it is not renewed every year: and on the 
other hand, 7ithes ſhall be paid for the produce of feeds, 
as of clover, ſown on the fame ground, though renewed _ 
oftener than once a year. No !ithes ſhall be paid of 
common right for any thing that is of the ſubſtance of 
the earth, or which is not of annual increaſe, as ſtone, 
lime, coal, tin, lead, and ſuch like; nor for creatures 
that are feræ naturæ, or of a wild nature, as deer, hawks, 
fiſh, &c. whoſe increaſe ſo as to profit the owner is not 
annual, but caſual; unleſs tithes in either of theſe caſes 
are payable by cuſtom. Lands, and their occupiers, - 
may be exempted or diſcharged from the payment of 
tithes, either in part or totally, by a real compoſition, 
or by cuſtom or preſcription. | 4 | 
A real compoſition is when an agreement is made be- 
tween the owner of the lands, and the parſon or vicar, 
with the conſent of the ordinary or patron, that ſuch _ 
lands ſhall for the future be diſcharged from payment of 
tithes, by reaſon of ſome land, or other real recompence 
_ "given to the parſon, in lieu and ſatisfaction thereof. But 
theſe compolitions are now reſtrained by the diſabling 
ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 10. See LeasEs by ſtatute 
A diſcharge by cuſtom. or preſcription is, where time 
out of mind ſuch perſons, or ſuch lands, have been 
either partially or totally diſcharged from the payment 
of tithes. This cuſtom, or preſcription, is either de 
modo decimandi, (ſee MODUS decimandi) or de non deci- 
mando. A preſcription de non decimando, is a claim to 
be entirely diſcharged of tithes, and to pay no compenſa- 
tion in lieu of them. Thus the king by his prerogative 
is diſcharged of all :ithes. So a vicar ſhall pay no tithes 
do the rector, nor the rector to the vicar : but theſe pri- 
vileges are perſonal to both the king and the clergy; fer 
their tenant or leſſee ſhall pay tithes of the ſame land, 
though in their own occupation it is not tithable. And, 
generally ſpeaking, it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that, in lay 
hands, modus de non decimando non valet: But ſpiritual 
perſons or corporations, as monaſteries, abbots, biſhops, 
and the like, were always capable of having their lands 
totally diſcharged of tithes, by various ways, as, 1. by 
real compoſition ; 2. by the pope's bull of exemption ; 
3. by unity of poſſeſſion, as when the rectory of a pa- 
riſh, and lands in the ſame pariſh, both belonged to a re- 
ligious houſe, thoſe lands were diſcharged of tithes by - 
this unity of poſſeſſion : 4. by preſcription, having never 
been liable to zithes by being always in ſpiritual hands: 
5, by virtue of their order, as the knights Lemplars, 


| 


4 Ciſtercians, 


cut for huſbandry or fuel, for hurdles of ſheep, for hop- 


Ciſtercians, and others, whoſe lands were privileged by | 


diſſolution: of abbeys by Henry VIII. molt of theſe ex- 
emptions from tithes would have fallen with them, and 
the lands become tithable again, if they, had not been 
ſupported and upheld by the ſtatute 31 Hen, VIII. cap. 


13. which enacts, that all perſons who ſhould come to |. 


the poſſeſſion of the lands of any abbey then diſſolved, 
ſhould hold them free and diſcharged of tithes, in as 
ample a manner as the abbeys themſelves formerly held. 
them. And from this original have ſprung all the lands, 
which being in lay hands, do at preſent claim to be 
tithe-free : for if a man can ſhew his lands to have been 
ſuch abbey lands, and alſo immemorially diſcharged of 
tithes by any of the means before-mentioned, this is now 
a good preſcription de non decimando. But he muſt ſhew 
both theſe requiſites; for abbey-lands, without a ſpecial 
ground of diſcharge, are not diſcharged of courſe ; nei- 
ther will any preſcription de non decimando avail in total 
diſcharge of t:thes, unleſs it relates to ſuch abbey-lands. 

The things that are tithable are, for the moſt part, as 
follow: corn is a great predial zithe, and tithable accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the place, commonly by the tenth 
ſhock, cock, or ſheaf. Beans and peaſe, expended in 


the houſe, are ſubject to no t:thes, but if they are ga- 


| thered to be ſold, or to feed hogs, they are tithable, and 
are in their nature great t:thes. Hay is a predial great 
tithe, and is to be tithed in ſwathes or cocks, according 
to the cuſtom of the place. Clover, rape, anck woad, 
are ſmall tithes: heath, furze, and broom are alſo 
tithable. The tithe 4G1$STMENT is a ſmall tithe, and 


whether great or ſmall hath been queſtioned; but it has 
been reſolved, that if a vicar be only endowed with the 
mall tithes, and has always had tithe- wood, in ſuch caſe 


it ſhall be accounted a ſmall fithe, otherwiſe it is to be | 


_ accounted among the great tithes. Timber fit ſor build- 
ing of houſes and ſhips, and comprehending oak, elm, 
and aſh, are exempted from tithes, by 45 Edw. III. cap. 


3. but timber trees, cut and corded for fuel, have been | 


adjudged to pay tithes, as well as underwood ; however, 
no tithe ſhall be paid for the roots of trees, for wood 


poles, and for making of bricks, and alſo fruit trees. 
| When the wood is tithable, it is ſet out while ſtanding 


by the tenth acre, pole, or perch; or, when cut down, | 


by the tenth faggot or billet. The tithe of flax and 
hemp is a ſmall the, and by ſtatute this is charged at 
5 5. per acre, 11 & 12 Will. cap. 16. The 2the of 
madder is alſo a ſmall tithe, and charged at 5s. per acre, 
by 31 Geo. II. cap. 12. The tithe of hops is predial, | 
and reckoned among ſmall zithes; it is not to be paid till 


after they are picked, and before they are dried, every | 
tenth meaſure. Out of gardens is paid tithe of all gar- | 


den herbs and plants, which are ſmall tithes, and may be 
demanded in kind : potatoes and turnips are alfo ſmall 
tithes, as is likewife tobacco and ſaffron. However, in 
lieu of the tithes of gardens, a certain confideration in 
money is paid, either by cuſtom, or by agreement with 
the parſon. Fruits of trees, as apples, pears, plums, 


cherries, and the like, are predial z:zhes, to be paid in | 
kind when they are gathered, unleſs there is ſome mo- 
dus, or rate tithe paid in lieu of them. The tenth calf | 


is due to the parſon of common right; and if there are 
ſeven, he ſhall have one; if under feven, a halfpenny, 
er what cuſtom ſhall direct, for each calf. Colts and 
pigs are tithable in the ſame manner as calves; and the 
time of payment of theſe tithes is when they are ſo old 
that they may be weaned. Wool and lamb are generally 
reckoned mixt ſmall tzthes. Milk is a mixt the; where | 


tithe milk is paid in kind, no ?ithe cheeſe is due, and | 


where 7ihe cheeſe is paid in kind, no tithe milk is due. 


Deer and conics, being feræ nature, are not tithable of | 
common right, but by fpecial cuſtom. Of fowls, which | 


are domeſtic, as geeſe, hens, and ducks, tithes are to be 
paid, either by paying the tenth egg, or the tenth of 
their young, according to cuſtom. It hath been ad- 


judged, that the paying of thirty eggs in Lent, is a good | 


modus for all tithes of eggs. Bees are free of tithes, but 
the wax and honey are chargeable at the rate of the tenth 
meaſure of honey, and the terith weight of wax. By 
the books of common law it appears, that ſame 27the or 
other is due for a mill. Fiſh in ponds and private 
fiſheries, / and in common rivers, are tithable only b 
cultom. Fiſh taken in the ſea are chargeable by cuſtom 
as a perſonal tithe, Perſonal tithes are regulated by ſtat, 
2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 13. but perfonal tithes are now 
ſcarce my where paid in England, unleſs for mills or 
fiſh caught in the ſea, and then payable where the party | 
hears divine ſervice, and receives the ſacraments. Thee 
are recoverable in the ſpiritual court by the canon law, 


the pope with a diſcharge of tithes, Though, upon the | 


Hen. VIII. cap 7. 2 & 3 Edw. v 


| withſtanding the ſettlement of this 


might require by it (as to pay 10s. for the r of ah 


tutes for particular churches, in London and in oth: 
places. SM e tbe 
due of common right. Wood is a predial 2z:the, but |, 


The cuſtom of giving or paying tithe is very ancient; 


_ thel, to give the tenth of all the riches he ſhall gather in 


But theſe tithes were free and voluntary, and, beſides 


ww 2 what he did was the effect of a vow, voluntarily 


Numb. xviii. 21. Deut. xiv. 22. That legiſlator obliged 


and carry the money to Jeruſalem. © 
3. The tithe of the tithe, was the tenth part of all he 


them to be ſpent by the Levites, the ſtrangers, the fa- 


1 


ET, 


and by divers ſtatutes 

agatis, 13 Edw. I. l. 
9 Edw. II. ſtat. r. cap. 1. 
1 Rich. II. cap. 13, 14. 27 Hen, VIII. a. 7 


as the ſtatute of cinen 
L CiRcy 2 

4. the net 

; 18 3 ieuf wh 


III | I. cap. 1 b. 26. „ 
II. cap. 6. 34. 1 Geo. ſtat. 2. cap. 6. 2) 05 Jeb vü 
Tithes in London are ſubject to pertſcüa U cap. 29, 
By a decree made in 1545, according to thy dune 
Hen. VIII. cap. 12. it is ordered, that n 
inhabitants of London and its liberties wa ng 
their tithes to the parſons, vicars, and carat Ra a 
rate of 164d. for every 105. annual rent OE th 
for every 20 f. rent, and ſo above the rent of 3 24. 94, 
year, aſcending from 10s. to 105. accordin - by the 
rate. The wife, children, ſervants, or Fry, - wy 
family, taking the rites of the chur 5a f thei 


pay 2 d. for their four offering days . tal 
Not- 


decree, divers pe- 
tes than the parſong 


although its rent was 40 J. a year, or more) have by 
n 


gained and allowed. But by 22 & 22 Ch. 
the fire of London, — eee * i + 
money in lieu of tithes, for fifty-one chu:ches . 
pointed to be raiſed by aſſeſſments, in the hb T 
ſcribed by the ſaid act. For the ſtipends of the boy 
ſters of the fifty new churches, proviſion is made b _ 
ſeveral acts of parliament relating to them, to be re 
from the duties on coals. There are alſo particular ta. 


ſcriptions for the payment of leſſer ra 


Original and Hiſtory of Sites. | 


in Gen. xiv. 20. Abraham gives Melchiſcdech th 
of all the ſpoils he had taken from the four kings be da 
defeated : in Gen. xxviii. 22. Jacob makes a vow at Be. 


that ſojourn, to God. | 


differed in divers other reſpects from what Was after- 
wards called tithe : what Melchiſedech received, was 
only the tenth of the ſpoils, not of Abraham's poſſc{- 
ſions ; and this once, not annually; and beſide, not a 
maintenance, which Melchiſedech wanted not, but as 
homage : add, that this was only from one prieſt to an- 
other; for Abraham had not only a prieſt in his loins, 
but was a prieſt himſelf. And as to Jacob, who was alſo 


taken, to offer the tenth of all he ſhould poſſeſs; not to 
any other prieſt, but to God himſeſf upon an altar. 
Tithe was firſt legally enjoined by Moſes, Lev. xxvii. 3c. 


the [ſraclites to the payment of ſeveral kinds of tithes ; as, 
1. The firſt it he NN epd, which was a tithe of 
all the fruits given to the Levites : this was not raken till 
after the oblation called MDINN, terumab, which was 
a tenth part allotted to the ptieſts, had been made. 
2. The ſecond tithe was a tenth part of the nine reman- 
ing after payment of the firſt tithe, This tithe was ſet 
apart in each family; and the maſter of the family was 
obliged to carry it ro Jeruſalem, and to uſe it there; 07, 
in caſe he could not, he was to redeem it, or convert it | 
into money: in which caſe he was to acd a fifth to it, 


tithes that had been given to the Levites by the people: for 
the Levites after they had got all their tithes of the people, 
divided the whole into ten parts; and in their turm gue 
re, dug bp, 20 

4. The tithe of the third year was another kind of tif ”Y 
not much different from the ſecond tithe, epting that | 
it was leſs troubleſome; becauſe they did not carry 1 us 
Jeruſalem either in kind, or in money, but kept it 0% 


therleſs, and the widows of the place, Deut. wv: as 5 
This was alſo called the t:ihe of: the poor, and bac 7 | 
tithe; and theſe third years when it was paid, en 
the tithe ears. Several learned Jews and : : det 
however, conceive, that this was not a diſtinct wy Is 
the ſame as the ſecond ; fo that, as Mr. Mede me f on 
what was wont in other years to be ſpent 1 Al * 
was every thid year ſpent upon the gies” ch of the 
tithes are CHILTON 55 amount to above one Doſs 
revenue of each perſon. | 
Theſe matters 42 all farther explained in ee, 
wherein are two books on tithes, alſo in e. 
nedictions, 3902. in the commentattes - Amaint 
Maimonides, R. Schelomoh Jarrhi, in Senne ee, 
Selden, Friſchmuth, Quenſted, 8 
Sigonius, Cunzus, Godwyn, Leidechnr: ben by ſl 
Under the new law tithes are not cllabüis hu, 


6 


"ITT 


„ Chriſtian diſpenſation, as they were under 
| 1 1 3 miniſtry of Moſes: the Chriſtian 
| the 4 and the miniſters of the altar of the new cove- 
N ts at firſt, wholly of the alms and oblations of 
nants 
the Ni the laity gave 2 certain portion of their re- 
Le the clergy, but voluntarily, and not out of any 
ve | 
int or o a 
| 22 in the fourth and fiſth centuries. | 
this, ilt was called tithe, not that it was really a tenth 
—. their income, or near ſo much: but only in imi- 


tation of the tit hes of the old law. 


f rinces, made an expreſs law to the pur- 
concert ws the laity to give I full tenth part of 
lbeir revenues, their fruits, &c. to the eccleſiaſtics. 

urc . 

rg hn but in the eighth century the laity got 
hold of part of theſe tithes, either by their own authority, 
or by grants and donations of the princes; and appto- 
rated them to their own uſes. 8 

dome time afterwards they reſtored them, or applied 
them to the founding of monaſteries or chapters, and 
the church conſented, at leaſt tacitly, to this reſtitution. 
I 1179, the third council of Lateran, held under Alex- 
ander III. commanded the laymen to reſtore all the 27e 


. they yet held to the church. 


In 1215, the fourth council of Lateran, held under In- | 


nocent III. moderated the matter a little; and, without 
faying any thing of the tithes which the laity already poſ- 
selle, ſorbad them to appropriate or take any more for 


he future. e | | 5 
1 — obſerve, that, upon the firſt introduction of 


neral, yet he might give them to what prieſts he pleaſed, 
which were called arbitrary conſecrations of tithes: or he 
might pay them into the hands of the biſhop, who dif- 
tributed among his dioceſan clergy the revenues of the 
church, which were then in common. But when dio- 
ceſes were divided into PARISHES, the tithes of each pa- 
Tiſh were allotted to its own particular miniſter z firſt by | 
common conſent, or the appointments of lords of ma- 
nors, and afterwards by the written taw of the land. | 
However, arbitrary conſecrations of tithes took place 
gain afterwards, and became in general uſe with us till | 
the time of king John. This was probably owing to the 
intrigues of the regular clergy, or monks of the Bene- 
dictine and other rules, and will account for the num- 
ber and riches of the monaſteries and religious houſes, 
which were founded in thoſe days, and which were fre- 
quently endowed with tithes. But, in proceſs of years, 
the income of the laborious pariſh prieſts being ſcanda- | 
louſly reduced by theſe arbitrary conſecrations of z1zhes, 
it was remedied by pope Innocent III. about the year 
1200, in a decretal epiſtle, ſent to the archbiſhop of | 
Canterbury, and dated from the palace of Lateran, 
which enjoined the payment of 1ithes to the parſons of 
the reſpective pariſhes, where every man inhabited, agree- 
adly to what was afterwards directed by the ſame pope 


Juit, and correſpondent to the ancient law, was allowed 
of, and became lex terre, This put an effectual ſtop to 
all the arbitrary conſecrations of 2ithesz except ſome. 
footlteps which ſtill continue in thoſe portions of TITHESs, | 


| 


night to claim in another: for it is now univerſally held, 


the pariſh, unleſs there be a ſpecial exemption. This 
?4R50N of the pariſh, may be either the actual incum- | 
eit, or elſe the appropriator of the beneſice: aypRo- 
PRIATIONS being a method of endowing monaſteries, | 
* leems to have been deviſed by the regular clergy, | 
7 way of ſubſtitution to arbitrary conſecrations of 
tithes, | | | 
Pa. Paolo, in his Treatiſe of beneficiary matters, is of | 
—_ that the cuſtom of paying 1ithes, under the new 
nien ezan in France; and aflirms, that there are no 
0 oy of it before the eighth and ninth centuries : } 
45 muſt be miſtaken; for in the ſecond council of | 
— . in 585, it is ſaid expreſly, that the 
wary ad a , time kept inviolate that law of 


%, whereby tizhe of all their cuits was enjoined to be | 


be holy Places, &c. ; | 
dülang ef Aiden, hom. xi, on Numb. thinks, that the 


ef ear,” Moles, touching the firſſ- fruits and tithes, both 
ber . ol the fruits of the earth, are not abro- 
" cient e goſpel; but ought to be obſerved on their 

den 


OOt Ng, 


CV. : 8 . ' 2 
to be ef of the council of Matiſcona orders titbe 


| de © miniſters of the church according to 
q ; van of God, and the immemorial cuſtom of the | 
, R 


bligation; the firſt inſtances we have of | 


In the following age, the prelates in their councils, in 


h enjoyed without diſturbance for two or 


tles though every man was obliged to pay ties in ge- 


in other countries. This epiſtle, being reaſonable and 


which the parſon of one pariſh hath, though rarely, a 


that tithes are due, of common right, to the parſon of 


| Chriſtians, for the uſe of the poor, and the redemption 


of captives, and that upon penalty of excommunication: 
which is the firſt penalty we find impoſed -on ſuch as 


would not pay zithe. On which grounds it is that many 


among the modern clergy hold their tithes to be jure 
divino. 


Others, on the contrary, plead, that the recompence to 


be given church miniſters, is differently ordained by God, 
according to the differences he has put between his two 
great diſpenſations, the law and the goſpel: under the 
law he gave them it hes; under the goſpel, having left 
all things in his church to charity, and Chriſtian ſree- 
dom, he has given them only what ſhall be given them 
freely, and in charity, That the law of i hes is in force 


under the goſpel, all the proteſtant divines, except ſome 
among the Engliſh, deny ; for theugh hire to the 1a- 


bourer be of moral and perpetual right, yet that ſpecial 


kind of hire, the tenth, can be of no right or neceſſity, 


but to the ſpecial labour for which God ordained it : 
that ſpecial labour was the Levitical and ceremonial ſer- 
vice of the tabernacle, Numb. xviii. 21, 31, which was 
aboliſhed : the right therefore of the ſpecial hire muſt 
be aboliſhed too. | 


That tithes were ceremonial, is evident from their not 


being given to the Levites till they had been firſt offered 


as an heave-offering to the Lord, ver. 24, 28. 


He, then, who by the law brings tit hes into the goſpel, 


brings in likewiſe a ſacrifice, and an altar; without 


which, z:thes, by the law, were unſanQified and pollut- 


ed, ver. 32. And therefore they were never thought of 
in the firſt Chriſtian times, till ceremonial altars and 


. oblations had been brought back. | | 
The Jews themſelves, ever ſince their temple was de- 


ſtroyed, though they have rabbies, and teachers of the 


law, yet pay no tithes, as having no proper Levites to 


whom, nor any altar whereupen to hallow them; which 
argues, that the Jews themſelves never looked on zithes 
as moral, but merely ceremonial. Add, that tithes were 
not allowed to the prieſts and Levites merely for their 


labour in the tabernacle ; but in conſideration of this 
likewiſe, that they were not allowed to have any other 
part or inheritance in the land, ver. 20, 24, and, by that 


means, for a tenth, loſt a twelfth. 


_ Beſides, it has been urged, that the prieſts and Levites 


were N e the officers and miniſters of ſtate under 
God, as king of Iſrael; and the Iſralites paying through 
their hands one-tenth to him, was agreeable to the cuſ- 
tom of almoſt all nations to pay one-tenth to their king. 
Tithes, therefore, are to be conſidered as an appen- 


dage to the theocracy, and it has been ſaid, that it will 


be extremely difficult to prove, that Chriſtian miniſters 
have a divine right to demand them, from this circum- 
ſtance of a conſtitution peculiar to the Jewiſh nation. 
As to the original of zzhes, judge Blackſtone obſerves, 
that he will not put the title of the clergy to them upon 
any divine right; though ſuch a right certainly com- 
menced, and, as he apprehends, as certainly ceaſed, with 


the Jewiſh theocracy; yet an honourable and compe- 


tent maintenance for the miniſters of the goſpel is, un- 
doubtedly, jure divino; whatever the particular mode of 


that maintenance may be. Accordingly all municipal 


laws have provided a liberal and decent maintenance for 
their national prieſts or clergy : ours in particular have 
eſtabliſhed this of tithes, probably in imitation of the 


Jewiſh law; and perhaps, conſidering the degenerate 
ſtate of the world in general, it may be. more beneficial 
to the Engliſh clergy to found their title on the law of 
the land, than upon any divine right whatſoever, unac- 


knowledged and unſupported by temporal ſanctions.— 
But however beneficial this appointment may be to the 
clergy, it has been complained of as impolitic in a va- 


riety of reſpects, and peculiarly burthenſome to the ſtate. 
It is a great diſcouragement to the improvement of land, 


that a tenth part of the clear produce, without any de- 


duction for the advanced expence of raiſing that produce, 
ſhould be alienated from the cultivator of the land 


to any other perſon whatever. Some have propoſed, as 
a better method for raiſing a revenue for the clergy, to 
lay an equivalent tax upon all eſtates, cultivated or not 
cultivated. It is well known and has often been lament- 


ed, even by the clergy themſelves, that this method of 


raiſing a revenue for their ſubſiſtence is a continual 
ſource of diſpute between the clergy and their pariſhio- 


ners, and contributes to obſtruct the uſefulneſs of their 


miniſtry. In Holland, and ſome other Proteſtant coun- 


tries, the civil magiſtrates have adopted what fome have 


thought a better plan, by b e miniſters a fixed 
ſtipend, paid out of the public tunds. = 
In effect, for the firſt three hundred years after Chriſt, 


no mention is made in all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of any 


h thing as tithes; though, in that time, altars and 
"Y EY 10 4 8, " oblations 
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oblatidns had been recalled, and the church had miſer- 
ably judaized 'in many other things. The churchmen 
confeſſedly lived all that time on free-will offerings : nor 


could the defect of paying tithe be owing to this, that | 


there were wanting civil magiſtrates to enjoin it; fince 


Chriſtians, having lands, might have given out of them 


what they pleaſed; and the firſt Chriſtian emperors, 


who did all things by advice of the biſhops, ſupplied 


what was wanting to the clergy, not out of tithes, which 


were never propoſed, but out of their own imperial re- | 


venues. 

The firſt authority produced, ſetting aſide the Apoſtolical 
_ Conſtitutions, which few of the patrons of tithes will 
inſiſt on, is a provincial ſynod at Cullen in 356, where 
tithes are voted to be God's rent : but before that time, 


divers other abuſes and complaints had got ground, as 
altars, candles at noon, &c. And thus one com- 
plaint begot another: as it is certain, that 2ihes ſuppoſe | 


altars. 
It is not eaſy to aſcertain the time when zithes were firſt 


introduced into this country. About the year 794, Offa, 


king of the Mercians, made a law, whereby he gave to 


the church the tithes of all his kingdom, in order, as it | 


is faid, to atone for the death of Ethelbert, king of the 
Eaſt Angles, whom, in the preceding year, he had cauſed 
to be baſely murdered. But that they were paid in 
England before this time by way of offering, according 
to he ancient uſage and decrees of the church, appears 
from the canons of Egbert, archbiſhop of York, about 
| the year 750, and from an epiſtle of Boniface, archbi- 
| ſhop of Mentz, written about the ſame time to Cuth- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and from the 17th canon 
bol the general council held for the whole kingdom at 
Chalchuth, in the year 787. But the law of Offa 
firſt gave the church a civil right to them in this land by 


way of property and inheritance, and enabled the clergy | 
to recover them as their legal due, by the coercion of | 
the civil power. However, this eſtabliſhment of Offa | 


reached no farther than to the kingdom of Mercia, over 
which hevreigned; until Ethelwulph, about fixty years 


after, enlarged it for the whole realm of England. See | 


"REVENUE... 


5 Judge Blackſtone ſays, that poſſibly it hes in this country | 


were cotemporary with the planting of Chriſtianity 
among the Saxons, by Auguſtin the Monk, about the 
end of the 6th century. But the firſt mention of them, 
Which he has met with, in any written Engliſh law, is 
in a conſtitutional decree, made in a ſynod held A. D. 

786, wherein the payment of tithes in general is ſtrongly 


enjoined. This canon or decree, which did not at firſt | 
bind the laity, was effectually confirmed by two king- | 
doms of the heptarchy,. in their parliamentary conven- | 
tions of eſtates, reſpectively conſiſting of the kings of 


Mereia and Northumberland, the biſhops, dukes, ſena- 


tors, and people. This was a few years later than the | 


time when Charlemagne eſtabliſhed the payment of them 


in France, A. D. 778, and made the famous, diviſion 
of them into four parts; one to maintain the edifice of 


the church, the ſecond to ſupport the poor, the third 
the biſhop, and the fourth the parochial clergy, _ 


The next authentic mention of them is in the Fœdus 
Ed wardi et Guthruni, or the laws agreed upon between | 


king Guthrun the Dane, and Alfred and his ſon Edward 


the Elder, ſucceſſive kings of England, about the year 
90. This treaty may be found at large in the Anglo- 


Saxon laws, and it not only enjoins the payment of tithes, 
but adds a penalty upon non-obſervance ; which law is 


ſeconded by the laws of Athelſtan (cap. i.) about the year 


930. This, he ſays, is as much as can be certainly traced 
out, with regard to their legal original. Blackſt. Com. 
| -- ii. c. itt, fect. 2. Burn's Eccl. Law, vol. iii. article 

ithes. | 5 


The cuſtom of paying the, or of —— of | 


what a man enjoys, or of what he reaps from it, has 
not only been practiſed under the old and the new 


law, but we alſo find ſomething like it among the hea- 


thens. 


| Renophon, in the fifth book of the expedition of Cyrus, 


gives us an inſcription upon a column near the tem- 


ple of Diana, whereby the people were warned to offer | 
the tenth part of their revenues every year to that| 


goddeſs. 


The Babylonians and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth 


of their revenues : ſee Ariſtotle in his Oeconomics, 
lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. and Strabo, lib. xv.— 
Afterwards the Romans exacted of the Sicilians a tenth 


of the corn they reaped; and Appian tells us, that 


thofe who broke up, or tilled, any new grounds, were 

— to carry a tenth of their produce to the trea- 
ury. | | 2 | 

The Romans offered a ay of all they took from their 
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enemies, to the gods; * whence: the 
th Predator : the 8 in like © the nging "hire 
their god Mars, as we, learn in the 8 to 
Czſar.—And Feſtus, de Verb, Signif. une 0 
ancients uſed to give tithe of every thin b | 
Decima queque veteres diis ſuis Herten ir gods; 
Authors have been ſtrangely perplexed, to nd d, 
7 of a cuſtom eſtabliſhed among 10 man the oi; 
ifferent manners and religions, to give a Rub en 
kings, their gods, or theit miniſters of rel 10 bo their 
tius takes it to ariſe hence, that the nene 8 ** 
moſt known, and the moſt common, amor Fas 's the 
by reaſon of the number of. fingers, which . 
this account he thinks it is, that the n 


comme | 
God were reduced to ten, for people IN 
greater eaſe ; that the philoſophers eſtabſi With 


panned, &c. | | | ſhed ten CAts 
xtra-parochial TiTHEs denote 11 > Ws 
within the compaſs of any diſtin br og 15 
law, theſe were to be diſpoſed of at the diferet 0 TT 
biſhop 3 but by the law of England, all Wop 4 
tithes, as in ſeveral foreſts, belong to the * ay f 
may be granted to whom he pleaſes. Accordin 5 = 
have been adjudged to him, not only by 58 7 8 1 
tions of law, but alſo in parliament 18th Edw TC 
ns e waſtes and marſh lands, . 
and drained, are by 17th Geo. II. c. 27. 
to all parochial 0 bg pariſh x 1 
Tir HES impropriated and appropriated, called at nf 
dated 1ithes, are thoſe alienated to ſome temporal ot oy 
 clefiaſtical lord, united to their fee, and polſeſed a 
Tu goods. Sce APPROPRIATION and IurRO PI. 
By the council of Lateran, held under Alexander Ill. 
in 1179, the alienation or infeodation of tithes is prohi. 
bited for the future : whence all infeodations made 
oven ay time are generally held, by the canoniſts 
illegal. | | 
Some attribute the original of theſe impropriated tithe 
to Charles Martel ; and hold him damned for firſt giving | 
the revenues of benefices to ſecular nobles : but Baro- 
nius will have this a fable, and refers their origin to the 
4 in the Holy Land; which is alſo the opinion of 
aſquier. | Ph | 
The tribute, it ſeems, which the Romans impoſed on all 
the provinces of their empire, was a tenth part of all the 
fruits: hence ſeveral authors obſerve, that the Franks 
having conquered the Gauls, and finding the impoſition 
eſtabliſhed, they kept it on foot, and gave thole tithes 
in fee to their ſoldiers : and this, ſay they, was the | 
origin of infeoffed, or impropriated or appropriated tithes, 
But the truth is, they are not fo ancient z nor do we find 
any mention of them before the reign of Hugh Capet; | 
even the very conncil of Clemont, held in 1097, as hot 
as it was in the intereſts of the church, does not ſay one 
word of them; which yet would undoubtedly have made 
| loud complaints of ſuch an uſurpation, had it been then 
nown. . 
Tir RES, portion of, denotes tithes which the parſon of one 
| * hath a right to claim in the pariſh of another, 
Theſe portions, which might probably, at leaſt in part, 
have been owing to the lord of a manor's eſtate extend- 
ing into diſtricts which are now apportioned 1nto dif- 
tint pariſhes, are in law ſo diſtinct from the rectory, 
' that if one who hath them purchaſes the teCtory, the 
portion is not extinct, but remaineth antable. The 
cognizance of theſe belongs like that of other tithes, to 
the eccleſiaſtical court. . 
TiTHE-rate. See RaTE-tithe, _ Tre” | 
TiTHES, ſubtrafion of. See SUBTRACTION» - c 
| TITHING, decenna, or decury, a number or mm 
ten men, with their families, knit together in a kin 10 
ſociety, and all bound to the king, for the peaceable 
behaviour of each other. 8 
Anciently no man was ſuffered to abide in Eagle 455 
forty days, unleſs he were enrolled in ſome 1 8 
One of the principal inhabitants of the tithing V+ 3 f 
ally 3 to preſide over the reſt, being Bee * 
tithing-man, the head - borougb, and in ſome WT the dil 
borſholder, or borough's-calder, being pee The | 
creeteſt man in the borough, town, of jan e 
diſtribution of England into tithings and hun Te 5 
ing to king Alfred. See DECINERS, FRANKS 5 
N | 7 5 C eue! 
TITHYMALUS, in Botany, lee SPURS% g, to the. 
TITILLARES ven, a name given by ſome author N 
iliac veins. 55 * ; i. e. 
TITILLATION, TiriLLAxTto, the aft of os ca- 
exciting a ſort of pleaſurable idea, by 3 55 ; and which 
tion of ſome ſoft body, upon a nervous p. 15 
uſually tends to produce laughter, Aru, 


when improved 
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1 41100UM, 4 word uſed by ſome atiatomical writers | 
for the am. pit, 17500 C 8 
III. if 7 2 0 Tufoription put over any thing, to 
[ele ene pe beobrh oled for the infeription in 
hes qe 572 Dock, expreſſing the ſubject thereof, 
1 N &c. 6 ; 
| the ane ondnce of authors, is to find ſpecious 
| e their. books: a title ſhould be ſimple, and yet 
ple Gfefe are the two genuine characters of this kind 
7 n on. Aſſuming titles are pre poſſeſſion againſt 
aer —_ . | | 
the af rh in the Civil and Canon Law, denotes a 
15 it or diviſion of a book. 1. eh 
\ ith is rabdivided into paragraphs, &c.— Each of the 
fl books of the Digeſt conſiſts of a number of titles; 


ſome of more, others of leſs. 
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re-Emi given to perſons poſſeſſed of the ſame 
pra if Ads or dignity, Loyſeau obſerves, ſhould | 
Teas come immediately after the name, and before the 
iis of office+ ; | | 
The king £ r 

ſeveral kingdoms ö he 
bg of England takes the title of king 
France, ond Ireland: the king of it | 
ting of France and Navarre : the king of Sweden intitles 
himſelf king of the Swedes and Goths : the king of Den- 
mark, ling of Denmark.and Norway : the king of Sar- 
dg among his titles; takes that of king of Cyprus and 
J:ruſalem : the duke of Lorrain, the title of king of 
2 ruſalem, Sicily, &c. | | 


has a whole page of titles, to expreſs 
and fignories he is maſter of. The 
of Great Britain, 


in Rome: as of n: 
called cardinals of the title of St. Cecilia, &c. 1 
The emperor can confer the zitle of prince, or count of 
the empire; but the right of ſuffrage in aſſemblies of the 
empire depends on the conſent of the eſtates. 


e &c. in memory of the victories obtained over the people 
f of thoſe countries. — The king of Spain, after the like 


manner, gives honourable titles to his cities, in recom- 


Il pence for their ſervices, or their fidelity. 1 ID 
e TirLs expreſſes. alſo a certain quality aſcribed by way of | 
0 reſpe&t to certain princes, &c. | 


The pope has the title of holineſs ; a cardinal prince of the 


- cording to his nearneſs to the throne ; other cardinal 

| mit reverend ; a biſhop, right reverend; abbots, prieſts, | 
— ĩð -K ²˙·¹ 88 

| As to ſecular powers, to the emperor is given the title of 


de muſt chrifttan' majeſty 3 to the king of Spain, catholic ma- 
en #y; to the king of England that of defender of the faith; 
| to the Turks, grand fignor, and highneſs ; to the prince 
one ef Wales, royal hig hne /s; to the dauphin of France, ſe- 
er, | rene highneſs ; to electors, electoral highneſs ; to the 
art, gand-duke, ma/?./erene highneſs 3 to the other princes of 
nd- l 2nd Germany, highneſs; to the doge of Venice, | 
dif- moſt ſerene- prince; to the republic or ſenate of Ve- | 
ys nice, /ignoryz to the grand-maſter of Malta, eminence ; 
£ Ty and ambaſſadors of crowned heads, excel- 
, 0 Ide emperor of China, among his titles, takes that of tien 
| ſu {on of. heaven. . The Orientals, it is obſerved, are | 
| Aceedingly fond of titles : the ſimple governor of Schi- 
5 for inſtance, after a pompous enumeration of qua- 
1 - ies lordſhips,. de. adds the titles of flower of courteſy, | 
15 Nn of conſolation, and roſe of delight. „„ 
able ite, in Law, denotes a right which a perſon has to the 
boſſeſſon of any thing. 5 8068 
ned {A title tg lands is thys defined by Sir Edward Coke : | 
2 | al ef jufla corſa pofidendi id quod noſtrum eft, or it is 
2 | Lane whereby the owner of lands hath the Juſt 
1 I on of bis property. There are ſeveral ſtages or 
, dif- 5 requiite_ro form a complete title to lands and te- 
The | „ments. The loweſt and moſt imperfect degree of 
| | Meconfiſts in the mere naked poſſeſſio Et 5 * 
0. an of the eſtate, wi n 
0 e, without any apparent right, or any 


beg er Pretence of right, to hold and continue ſuc 
N. 10 c Daman.” . | 
Lolo = N 2 good and perfect title is the right of 
Lay hog Gos i N in one man, while the 
hog F Thon is either in himſelf or another. The 
E drone.) © Hance attending a title is the mere right of 
den the r Tg oprietatzs, without either poſſeſſion or 
ey 2 oſſeſſion. It is poſſible that one man 


T1718 is. alſo an appellation of dignity, diſtinction, or 


of France, the title of 


cardinals. take titles from the names of ſome churches 
1 eh St. Cecilia, St. Sabina, &c. and they are 


The Romans gave the titles of Africanus, Abaticus, | 
Macedonicus, Numidicus, Creticus, Parthicus, Dacicus, | 


blood, that of royal highneſs, or moſt ſerene highneſs, ac- | 


princes, moſt. eminent highneſs 3 an archbiſhop, grace and 


mperial majeſty ; to kings, majeſty 3 to the king of France, | 


"2200, another the right of poſſeſſion, | 
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and a third the tight of property. But in the union of 


theſe three qualifications conſiſts a complete title to 


lands, tenements and hereditaments. For it is an an- 


cient maxim of the law, that no title is completely good, 


unleſs the right of poſſeſſion be joined with the right of 


property; which right is then denominated a double 
right, Jus duplicatum, or droit droit. And when to 
this double right the actual poſſeſſion is alſo united, 
when there is, according to the expreſſion of Fleta, 


Juris et ſeiſinæ conjunqtio, then, and then only is the title 


completely legal. | 

The ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. g. hath provided, that no 

one ſhall ſell or purchaſe any prefented right or title to 

land, unleſs the vendor hath received the profits thereof 
for one whole year before ſuch grant, or hath been in 
actual poſſeſſion of the land, or of the reverſion or re- 

mainder; on pain. that both the purchaſer and vendor 

ſhall each forfeit the value of ſuch land to the king and 

the proſecutor. _ 


cupancy, by prerogative, by forfeiture, by cuſtom, by 
ſucceſſion, by marriage, by judgment, by gift, by con- 
tract, by bankruptcy, by teſtament, and by adminiſtra- 
tion. Blackſt. Com. b. ii p. 195, &c. p. 400, &c.— 
See Posskss fox and PROPERTY. | : 
prove and make appear his right. | 
There muſt be at leaſt a colourable 


SCRIP TION. 


TITLE, in the 


an ordinary, or a proviſion in the court of Rome found- 
ed on a reſignation, permutation, or other legal cauſe. 
The title of a benefice, or beneficiary, is either a true, 

or a colourable one. A true or valid title is that which 


gives a right to the benefice: ſuch is that received from a 


_ collator who has a right to confer the benefice on a per- 
ſon capable thereof, the uſual 
See CoLlLATION, &c. | 


Colourable title is a ſeeming one; i. e. ſuch an one as 
appears valid, and is not. Such would that be founded 
on the collation of a biſhop, in caſe the benefice in 


queſtion were not in his collation” © 
By the canons, a colourable title, though falſe, produces 
two very conſiderable effects. 


himſelf by the rule de triennali dne, againſt ſuch _ 
as would diſpute the benefice with him. 2. That in 


A title to things perſonal may be acquired or loſt by oe- | | 


Title is alſo an authentic inſtrument, whereby a man can 
| title to come into poſ= _ 
ſeſſion of a benefice, otherwiſe the perſon is deemed 

an intruder, For preſcription with title, ſee PrRE- _ 


Ganon Law, is that by virtue whereof a 
beneficiary holds a BENEFICE : ſuch is the collation of 


ſolemnities being obſerved. 7 


1. That, after peaceable | 
poſſeſſion for three years, the incumbent may defend 


caſe he be proſecuted within three years, and obliged 
to ſurrender the benefice, he ſhall not be obliged to 


reſtore the produce of it, during the time he poſſeſſed it. 


for the church to which a prieſt wa 
he was conſtantly to reſide. | 
 Nullus in preſbyterum, nullus in diaconum, 


titulum ordinetur. Concil. Londin. ann. 1125. 


"There are many reaſons why a church might be called 
titulus, title : the moſt probable Cowel takes to be this, 
that in ancient days the name of the ſaint to whom 
the church was dedicated was engraven on the porch, 
as a token that the: ſaint had a title to that church: 


whence the 


church itſelf became afterwards to be called 
titulus. e N 9 


churches at Rome. 
In the ſixth and ſeventh centu 


* 


See | 


TirLR, clerical or ſacerdotal, denotes a yearly revenue or 


income of the value of fifty crowns, which the candidates 
for prieſthood were anciently obliged to have of their 
own, that they might be aſſured of a ſubſiſtence. 


church, which is . {till obſerved with regard to bi- 


T1TLE, is alfo uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods and councils, 
s ordained, and where 


niſi ad certum 


Tir Es, or TrrulAR churches, M. Fleury obſerves, were 
formerly the denomination of a particular kind of 


ries, there were four ſorts 
of churches in that metropolis; viz. patriarchal, titular, 
diaconal, and oratorial. The tituli, titular, were as it 
were, pariſhes, each aſſigned to a cardinal prieſt, with 
a certain diſtrict or quarter depending thereon, and a 
font ſor the . adminiſtration of baptiſm in caſe of ne- 


By the ancient diſeipline there were no clerks made, but 
in proportion as they were wanted for the ſervice of the 


| ſhops; none being conſecrated, but to fill ſome vacant. 


But for prieſts, 
vague ordinations in the Eaſt as _ as in 
tury: this occaſioned the council of Chalcedon to declare 
all vague and abſolute-ordinations null, EE 
Accordingly, the diſcipline was pretty well obſerved till 
towards the end of theeleventhcentury;'but then it began 
to relax, and the number of prieſts was exceedingly in- 


crealed; 


z 


\ 


and other olerks, they began to make 
e fifth cen- 
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ceaſed z either becauſe the people became deſirous of | breaſt and under fide white, with a eaſt gf 
the privileges of the clericate, or becauſe the biſhops | feet and claws are black. It forms an de os 
| ſought to extend their juriſdiction. | an oval-ſhape, with moſſes and wool, and 1 ne 
One of the great inconveniencies of theſe vague ordi- to ſeventeen eggs. Pennant. ones e 
nations was poverty, which frequently reduced the prieſts TI TMO VSE, marſh, parus palufris N 
to ſordid occupations, and even to a ſhameful begging. | in woods, and early in February unites as, 
p To remedy, this, the council of Lateran laid it on the | unlike the whetting of a ſaw. It js 1; 7 
biſhops to provide for the ſubſiſtence of ſuch as they | coLEmovsE, wants the white ſpot on 
ſhould ordain without title, till ſuch time as they had got | larger tail, its under fide white, 
a place in the church that would afford them a ſettled | chin, and wants the white ſpot 
maintenance. wings, though not always; Pennant. 
There was alſo another expedient found out to elude the TITUBATION, in Aſtronomy. See Ta 
canon of the council of Chalcedon; and it was appoint- | TITULAR, or 'I':rruLary, denotes 
ed, that a prieſt might be ordained on the title of his | with a title, in virtue whereof he h 
patrimony; that is, it was not neceſſary he had any cer- | benefice, whether he performs the functi 
tain place in the church, provided he had a patrimony | In this ſenſe the term is uſed in © 
fufficient for a creditable ſubſiſtence. | and to a perſon only acting by 
The council of Trent retrieved the ancient diſcipline in| miſſion. An officer is always reputed zl 1 
this reſpect, forbidding all ordinations, where the can- | hath reſigned his office, and the reſignation l. 1 is 
didate was not in peaceable poſſeſſion of a beneſice ſuf- admitted, | | an bath ey 
ficient to ſubſiſt him; and allowing nobody to be ordain- |T1TULAR is allo ſometimes applied adjeQively to | 
ed on patrimony or penſion, unleſs. where the biſhop | who has the title and right, of an * hs 10 
declares it to be expedient for the good of the church : | nity, but without having pofleſſion, or diſchar i G 
ſo that the benefice is the rule, and the patrimony th function thereof. & dug Ui 
exception. See ORDINATION. I It is ſometimes alſo uſed abuſively for a perſon ww 
But this rule is not regarded, even in ſome catholic coun- | aſſumes and pretends a title to a thing, without 4 
tries, particularly France, where the patrimonial title is | right thereto, or a poſſeſſion thereof. | ; 
the molt frequent; and the title is even fixed to a very | T1TULAR Churches. See TiTLs. 
moderate ſum. _ V IIZ RI, in Chronology. See TISRI. | 
As to religious, the profeſſion they make in a monaſtery |'TIZZONAIOS, in the Glaſs Art, are two apertares, or 
ferves them for a title, in regard the convent is obliged to on each ſide the working furnace, by which 2 Ki 
maintain them: and as to mendicants, they are main-| night and day puts in coals to maintain the fire, 
tained upon the title of poverty. _  |TLACOOZELOTL, in Zoology. See Octrow. 
| Thoſe of the houſe and ſociety of the Sorbonne are alſo | TLAM, or SL am, in the Alum H/orks, a word uſed by thi 
ordained without any patrimonial title, and on the fole| workmen, to expreſs a fort of mud or foulneſs whic 
title of poverty; it being ſuppoſed a doctor of the SoR- | does great hurt to the alum, rendering it foul and coarſe 
BONNE can never want a benefice. . The /lam is a muddy ſubſtance ſettling to the bottom o 
 T1TLE for orders. See DEAcon. | the veſſels ; but in the boiling of the liquor it gives a red 
_ TITMOUSE, parus, in Ornithology, a diſtinct genus off diſh colour, and diſorders the whole works when in an 
birds, according to Linnzus, of the order of the paſſe- great quantity. They always paſs their liquor over ſou 
res; the diſtinguiſhing characters of which are theſe: | parcels of the alum-rock, and the laſt if not carciull 
the extremity of the tongue is truncated, or as it were | calcined generally gives it this diſadvantageous mixture 
cut off, and terminated by three or four briſtles; and the | Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 142. „ 
beak is entire, and covered with briſtly feathers at the TLAQUACUM, in Zoology, the name given by the 99 
baſe. There are fourteen ſpecies. 5 | niards, and ſome others to a very remarkable animal i 
Ihe general characters of the parus kind, according to| America, commonly known among us by the name e 
Mr. Ray, are, that they are very ſmall, and are fond of | the poſſum or orossUM. | 
climbing about trees, where they feed on the ſmall in- | TLAQU A'TZIN, in Zoology, a name by which the native 
_  TeQs they find in their bark; though ſome of them will | in ſome parts of America call the opoSsUU. 
„ alſo eat ſeeds. They are always reſtleſs; their beaks are TI ACCU ATZIN ſpinofum, in Zoology, the name by which 
1 | ſhort, and their tails long; they make a conſiderably Hernandez has called the cuanda, a ſort of Brace 
B 1 loud noiſe, ſome of them ſinging very agreeably; and }| PORCUPINE. „ Rs 1 5 
all lay a great number of eggs. | TLANHQUACHUL, in Ornithology, the name of a Þr 
TiTMOUSE, American. See GUIRACENOIA, _ | filian bird, very much approaching to the nature of ti 
TiTMOVUSE, bearded, parus biarmicus, called by fome leaſt] European platea, or $yoo0NBI1LL. 8 "3 
| butcher-bird, has a ſhort, ſtrong and very convex bill, of | It is a very voracious bird, and feeds on live fiſh, but wi 
a a box colour, the head of a fine grey; on each ſide off not take or meddle with dead ones, and is all over of 
the bill, beneath the eye, a long triangular tuft of fea-| beautiful red. It has a black ring round the upper p: 
thers; the chin and throat white; the middle of the breaſt | of its neck, and is common about the ſhores of the f 
 fleſh-coloured ; the ſides and thighs of a pale orange; and | and rivers. LOS i EE 
the hind part of the neck and back of an orange-bay.— | TLAYOTIC, in Natural Hiſtory. See Cor ic: 
The vent-ſeathets of the male are of a pale-black ; thoſe | TLEUQUECHOLTOTOTL, in Ornithology, the Mex 
of the female of a dull orange; the legs are of a deep | can name of a bird of the wood-pecker kind, deſcride 
ſhining black. The female wants the black mark on each | by Nieremberg, under the name of the avis ſalutiferns 
cheek, and the fine fleſh-colour on the breaſt ; the crown | the feathers of a red creſt it carries on its head bei 
of the head is of a browniſh ruſt- colour, ſpotted with | ſuppoſed a remedy for head-achs. _ 
black: the outmoſt feathers of the tail, which in the | TMESIS, uren, formed from Teuww, { cut, in wr, 
male are of a deep orange-colour, are black tipt with] a figure whereby a compound word is __ 4 
White, Pennant. - h Tk | 3 1 two parts, and one or more words interpoſe ety 
Tir uousk, black, parus ater. See ColEMous s. them. | | 1 8 
'TiTMOUSE, blue, parus cæruleus, called alſo nun, is a] Thus, when Terence ſays, qu meo cungus amm ben 
beautiful ſpecies, with a ſhort duſky bill, a fine blue] / facere, there is a m; the word quacungue de 
crown of the head; a black line from the bill to the eyes; | divided by the interpoſitlon of neo. al 
the forchead and cheeks white; yellowiſh green back; | Lucretius abounds in tmeſes ; as, ſep? ſalutar ſeque ord 
lower ſide of the body yellow; the wings and tail blue, | proterque meantum: or, diſſidia potis oft fung I's 
the former being marked tranſverſely with a white bar, ari; and diſpectis diſque gregatis. 3 
and the legs of a lead colour. This bird frequents gar- | TOAD, rubeta, ranabufo, of Linnzv5, * he fil 
dens, and does great injury to fruit-trees by ſearching | creature ſufficiently known. It is larger Ir {xelled 
for inſects: it breeds in holes of walls, and lays about | its body. is thick, its back broad, and i Fw | 
twelve or fourteen eggs. Pennant. Is and looking as if inflated, and its legs — frog doe 
TiTMOUSE, great. See FRINGILLAGO. | 
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is too heavy and unwieldy to hop ey . ol ay 
 TirMovsE, long-tailed, parus candatus, has a black, very] its ſkin is conſiderably thick, and ful L and ſpotted 0 
ſhort, thick, and very convex bill; the top of the head | duſky and blackiſh colour on the bac * difagreeadl 
white, mixed with a few dark grey feathers, and ſur- | the belly; and is N a Web ved, that It ha 
rounded with à broad ſtroke of black, riſing on each ſide | object. Neverthelefs it has been oDierve's 
of the upper mandible, paſſing over each eye, and unit- | fine eyes. 2 he frog does, mol 
ing at the hind part of the head, and continuing along | It feeds on the ſame things that the l alſo that the 
the middle of the back to the rump. The tail of this | ſnails, flies, and other inſets; it ſeem 7 


/ , a t 
bird is the longeſt in proportion to the bulk of any Britiſh | are able to live on much lighter food, My, 
bird, being in length three inches, and of a white and | been many inſtances of 2o9as oe for them b. 


black. colour, The checks and throat are white: the | bodies of trees in holes, juſt big enouz 
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Ld in; and where there could be no nouriſhment 
2 


them, except what they found in the juices 
There are not wanting alſo inſtances of 
been found in the ſame manner in blocks of 
ſolid ſtone, if we can credit che generality of authors. 
, d. p. 282. 1 5 | | 
Ray 3 „ lly conſidered as a poiſonous 
The but Mr. Pennant apprehends without ſuffici- 
gegen They have been taken up in the naked hand 
r e the 47 injury, and quacks have even eaten 
* and drank their juices without damage. Beſides, 
ry art a common food to many animals, as buzzards, 


of the tree. 
their having 


owls, Norfolk plovers, ducks and ſnakes; of late, indeed, 
„ have been applied to cancers, with a view of | 
fats have been alledged in proof of their | 


ing them: , | 
xc for this purpoſe. The mode of applying them 


has been to put the animal into a linen bag, and to hold 


its head, paſſing out of the bag, to the part, which it has 
rn. laid bold of and ſucked with greedineſs till it 
dropped off dead. The creature has ſwelled and ap- 


peared to be in great pain; often-ſweats much and turns | 


ale; and ſometimes diſgorges, recovers and becomes | + 


lively again. For other particulars, we mult refer to 
Mr. Pennant's appendix mb: infra. The time, when 
toads propagate, is early in ſpring 3 at which ſeaſon the 
females are ſeen crawling about oppreſſed by the males, 


who continue on them for ſome hours, and adhere ſo 


falt as to tear the ſkin from the parts to which they ſtick. 


They impregnate the ſpawn as it is drawn out in long | 
- ftrings, like a necklace. | And the female is aſſiſted by | 


the male, in diſcharging the ſpawn, who with his hinder 


feet pulls out the eggs, whilſt his fore- feet embrace her | 
breaſt. The eggs are included each in a membranous | 
coat that is very firm, in which is contained the embryo, : 


and theſe eggs, faſtened to one another by a ſhort but 
ſtrong cord; form a kind of chaplet, the beade of which 
are diſtant from each other about half their length. The 
male by drawing this cord with his paw, performs the 


functions of a midwife, and acquits himſelf in it, it is 
faid, with a dexterity which could not be expected from | 
Pennant's Brit. Zool. vol. iii. p. 


fo lumpiſh an animal. 
14, p. 385, &c. | ; „FFF 

The toad of Surinam, or rana pipa of Linnzus, has long 
been an object of attention to the curious, on account of 
its enormous bulk and ugly form. Dr. Fermin, in his 


Traite des Maladies les plus frequentes a Surinam, &c. | 


publiſhed at Maeſtricht, in 1764, has given ſome re- 
marks on its mode of generation. Having put three 
males and a female into an open veſſel of water, he ob- 


ſerved that one of them had ſeveral ſpots on its back, 
which were eggs, each containing an embryo, At the | 


end of three weeks, the animal ſcemed much agitated, 


and one of the cells on its back burſting open, a young | 
one crept out of it. In*five days no leſs than thirty- | 
ive of theſe cells opened in the ſame manner and pro- 
duced as many animals. On the back of one of theſe | 


which was diſſected there were no leſs than one hundred 
and twenty of theſe cells, each of which he conſiders as a 


real matrix, in which its eggs is lodged and fecundat- | 


ed; and, indeed, in one of them he diſcovered an em- 


bryo completely formed, inveloped in a kind of placenta, | 


accompanied by two thin tranſparent membranes ſeem- 


nglyanalogousto the chorion and amnios in other animals. 
ir. Pennant has deſcribed a ſpecies of toad, called by | 


lome natter jack, the RANA rubeta of Linnæus, which 
frequent dr 
body 18 yellow, clouded with brown and covered with 
porous pimples; and on the back is a yellow line : the 
upper fide of the body is of a paler hue, marked with 
k pots; on the fore-feet. are four divided toes, and 
on the hind five, a little webbed. oy 
rana prſcatrix, in Tchibyolopy, 


Toy 0 . 6 . 
50 flax, linaria, in Botany, ſee FLAX. 
D. one, ſee By FONI'T i, | 


* 71 . | 1 5 | ; | | | 
+ were obvious properties of the toad-/one are, that 


t 8 of a browni 


eral cavities filled with cryſtallized ſpar; it does not 


e 22 lteel, and melts to a black glaſs. The 
dſcrideq - 8 has. been fully and accurately 
d Formati he E. K . 
way m experiments of Dr. Wiberg 45 this 
Meas, chat erent acids, alkalies, and by fuſion, it 
es of filiceou 
mur than the ©. gredients is found to weigh 14 parts 
t uniting with fixable air, not having 
with it, as they would be after their 


e earth of alum. Phil. Pranſ. vol. 
369. | 


be fully laturated 


recipitation by th. 
Vor. IV. No 1 


y and ſandy places: the upper part of the 


ſee SEA devil, 


original State 151 Whitchurſt, in his Inquiry into the 


one hundred parts of it conſiſt of 634 
s earth, 16 of calciform iron, 7 of 


lubſtance capable > pom mals, which is aſcribed ta the | 


— 


4 


or Tobago. El | 711 
The French, at its firſt introduction among them, gave 


| well kept. 
th grey, and-granulated texture, with 


> * 4 — 
( " N bl 
' A. . 


lxxii, part ii. p. 335. This ſubſlance differs little from 
baſaltes: it is ſofter, contains a ſmaller. proportion of 
iron, and a larger of ſilex. | 


TOBACCO, Nicotiana, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria 
- monogyma clais z its characters are theſe : the empale- 


ment of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, cut into 


five acute ſegments; the flower has one funnel-ſhaped 
petal, with a long tube, ſpread open at the brim, ending 


in five acute points; it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina 
of the length of the tube, a little inclined, and termi- 
nated by oblong ſummits; and an oval germen ſupport- 


ing a flender ſtyle, crowned by an indented ſtigma z 


the germen turns to an oval capſule, with two valves, 
having two cells which open at the top, and filled with 
rough ſeeds, growing from the partition. Einnæus enu-- 
merates ſix, and Miller eleven ſpecies: | 

Tobacco was not known in Europe till after the diſcovery 
of America by the Spaniards, and firſt imported about 
„ 3 a 
The Americans of the continent call it, petun, thoſe of 
the iſlands 5%. The Spaniards, who gave it the name 
tobacco, took it from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, 
where they firſt found it, and firſt learned its uſe; or as 
ſome ſay, it derived its name from the iſland of Tabago 


it various names; as Nicotiana, or the ambaſſadors herb, 
from John' Nicot, then ambaſſador of Francis II. in 
Portugal, who brought ſome of it with him from Liſ- 
bon, and preſented it to a grand prior of the houſe of 
Lorrain, and to queen Catharine. de Medicisz whence it 


was alfo called gueen's herb, and grand prior's herb, — 


They alſo gave it other names, which are now all redu- 


ced to the original name tobaco, or tobacco, from Tabaco, 


given it by Hernandez de Toledo, 
Spain and Portugal. = IS. | 
oBAcco, culture and preparation of. Tobarco is cultivated 
in ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Ca- 


who firſt ſent it into 


ribbee Iſlands, Virginia, &c. where they are forced to 


mix aſhes with the ſoil, to prevent its riſing too thick. 


After ſowing, they water it every day, and on very 
hot days cover 
Rene Roof Hs „ 
When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they tranſplant it, 


it up, to prevent its being ſcorched by 


much as we do lettuces, only at a diſtance of three feet, 


and in a ſoil prepared with great care; when replanted, 
it is kept continually weeded, the ſtem frequently cleanſ- 


ed, and the loweſt leaves, and the ſuckers it puts forth, 


taken off, that ten or ſiſteen of the ſineſt leaves may have 
all the nouriſhment, . | 


The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which is known by | 


* 


their breaking when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left to 
dry two or three hours in the ſun ; after which they are 
tied two by two, and hung up on ropes under a ſhed to 


be dried by the air. When the leaves are ſulſiciently 


dried, they are pulled from off the ſtalks, and made vp 

in little bundles; which, being ſteeped in ſea-water, or, 
for want thereof, in common water, are twiſted in man- 
ner of ropes, and the twiſts formed into rolls, by wind- 
ing them with a kind of mill around a ſtick. In this 
condition the zobacco is imported into Europe, where isis 


cut by the tobacconiſts for {moking, or formed into ſnutt, 


and the like. ns „ 8 
The principal kinds of tebacce imported into England 


are, the Maryland, called Oroonoko, and the Virginia 
tobacco. The ſormer is not ſo agreeable to the Britiſh 


taſte as the ſweet-ſcented tobacco of the latter colony; 
but the northern nations of Europe are ſaid to like ir 
better. | ds OY 
Beſides the tobacco of the Weſt Indies, there are conſi- 
derable quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coaſts of 


Greece, and the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta, and 
| Italy. The marks of good twiſt tobacco, are a fine 


ſhining cut, an agreeable {mel}, and that it has been 
In the illand of Ceylon, there are two kinds of tebacce cul- 
tivated for profit. They call both kinds dun, which 
ſignifies a leaf, the uſe of which is to be fmoked. The 
one kind they call hingeie dunto! or fingele dundel, for 
they make no difference between the letters 8 and H in 
their pronunciation; the other they call 4% kappada z 
kappada ſignifies gelding, and is a word of Portugueze 
origin. This tappada-tobaccois much {tronger and more | 
intoxicating than the other; but both kinds are the pro- 
duce of the fame plant; only the ſingle t2bacco has very 
little care taken of it, being, after the ſowing, in 
a manner left to itſelf, while the other has great pains 
beſtowed upon it during the whole me of its growth, 
and till it is fit for uſe, in the following manner: they 
clear a little piece of groyudy in which they ſow the ſeed 
of the tobacco, and againit the time that the young plants 
e 8 have 
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The ground is then dug with a ſharp hoe, or ſpade, in 


* = 
22 12 3 — 
_ — rar, 22 
— 


this new ground, at about a foot ſquare diſtant from one 


and when they would have it ſtrongeſt of all, they do it 


cut it not off till there be eighteen or twenty leaves; but 


as they otherwiſe would do. 


plants are tended every day; and as the young ſprouts | 


immediately to be gathered when they are 
whole plant, and bring them into their houſes, laying 
them in a heap. When they have lain a little time to- 


bringing thoſe which were in the middle to the furface, 
and placing thoſe which were at the ſurface in the mid- 
dle; by this means the whole quantity of leaves ſerments 


coloured the tobacco becomes. When they have left it 


them. This is the manner of their preparing the ap- 


The ſingle tobacco is ſown in the ſame manner with this; 
and laid careleſsly in heaps, where ſome of it ferments 


mon in the place, the natives ſmoke them either ſepa- | 
they like. Some of the Ceyloneſe chew this ſtrong to- 
uſe no pipe, but, taking a long leaf of it, they roll it up 


kan-tree ; they then light one end of it, and ſmoke by | 
the other, till the whole is conſumed. Phil. Tranſ. N' 


e 55 
There are four or five kinds of tobacco frequently raiſed 


are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted to another hot- 
bed of moderate warmth, and ſet at four inches diſtance, 
Watering and ſhading them till they have taken root: 


| they are to be planted in rows four feet aſunder, and the 
plants at the diſtance of three feet in the rows: watered 


1 0 B 
nave got three leaves a- piece, they chooſe out another 
precy of ground into which to tranſplant them! this they 


edge round, and turn their horned cattle into it, that | 
their dung may fall upon it, and ſufficiently enrich it. — 


the form of a pick-ax, and the dung, by this means, 
thoroughly worked into it. When the earth is thus pre- 
pared, they take up the young plants, and ſet them in 


another. : 
The manner of giving more or leſs ſtrength to this to- 
Bacco, is by ſuffering the plants to grow to a greater or 
leſs height before they top them, or cut off the ſtalk at 
the ſummit. The ulla way is to cut off the — when 
the plant has fifteen leaves. If they intend the tobacco to 
be a little ſtronger, they do this when it has only thirteen; 


when there are only eleven or twelve leaves. On the 
contrary, when they would have a milder tobacco, they | 


in this way of counting the leaves, they never reckon 
the three or four loweſt, which do not grow ſo large and 
fine as the others. The cutting off of the 2 prevents 
the juice of the plant from being waſted in flowers and 
ſeeds, which are of no value; and, in conſequence of it, 
all being, after this time, employed to furniſh the growth 
of the leaves, they grow four times as large and thick 


To prevent all unneceflary waſting of the ſap, theſe 


appear in the joining of the leaves and ſtalk, they are 
continually cut off: this is done once in three days, till 
the leaves have their full bigneſs, which is about the 
time when the flowers would have been ripe, had the 
plant been ſuffered to grow in its natural he : they are | 

ull grown, 
otherwiſe they waſte and decay. They cut down the 


gether they begin to ſweat and grow hot : when they 
have been a little while fermenting, they turn them, 


equally. The longer they lie in this manner, the darker- 


thus to ſweat as long as they judge neceſſary, they 
hang every ſtalk ſeparately on cords; and when the 
whole is thoroughly dry, they carefully take off the leaves | 
and lay them by in bundles, till they have occaſion for | 


F 


but it is never tranſplanted nor tended, it grows as it 
pleaſes, and when the flowers are ripe, it is cut down, 


too much, and ſome too little. This is much weaker 
therefore than the kappadaz and as both kinds are com- 


ately or together, mixed in different proportions, as | 
bacco with their betle, and ſome, who ſmoke it alone, 


into a long form, and cover it with the leaf of the wattu- 


by the curious in England. They are to be ſown in 
March, upon a moderate hot-bed, and when the plants 


and as they grow ſtronger, giving them as much air as 
the ſeaſon will permit. In the beginning of May the 
plants will grow ſo large as to touch one another; and 
they are then to be taken up with a large ball of earth 
about their roots, and removed to a rich light ſoil, where 


till they have taken root; and when they ſhow their 
— their tops ſhould be taken off; and in Au- 
guſt they will be full grown, and ſhould be cut for 
Ae. | 

Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff, as a ſternutatory, 
or as a maſticatory by chewing it in the mouth, or by 
ſmoking it in a pipe, 

It is ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſn pellets put up 
the noſe, where it is found to produce very good effects, 
to attract a deal of water or pituita, unload the head, 
reſolve catarrhs, and make a free reſpiration ; for the 
ſubtile parts of the zobacco in inſpiration are catried into 


this is ſound to occaſion. vomiting uſually 


appetite, and in time o 


; mentions a perſon who, through exceſs of {moking, ad 


| and a very acrid burning taſte : diſtilled in a retort, with. 


| theleſs, ventured upon it both as an evacvant, and in 
minuter quantities as an ee and alterant, in epilep- 


cularly in the more irritable, hot, dry, and bilious 


aperient, detergent, expectorant, diuretic, &c. but the 


caſes. A ſtrong decoction of tobacco, with proper car- 


colic, and alſo in the iliac paſſion. 


of ſingular efficacy in obſtinate conſtipations of the 


ſulſpect the narcotic power of tobacco as unfavourable in 
| theſe caſes. Tobacco is ſometimes employed externally | 


appears to be deſtructive to almoſt al 


A ftrong decoction of the ſtalks, with ſharp-pointed 


| 


EE GK 5 

the trachea and lungs, where the 1 | 
humdurs adhering thereto, and ot Boos 1 P*Ceart 
Some have left this tobacco in their noſes al nigh 
5 but 
morning. Another thing charged on th; 0n the nex 
cation, is, that it weakens the debe“ ba way of appli. 
Tobacco is held a firſt rate narcotic or opiate; Wy... 
taken in great quantities in the way of ſnuff i. Rl When 
to prejudice the 22 : it alſo greatly di 44 W ound 
a ten gives riſe to a btbihs. 2 
That, taken in way of ſmoke, often alſo dries at 
h 


damages the brain. Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholire. 
ne, 


dried his brain to that degree, that after h; 

was nothing found in his full but 1 

conſiſting ot mere membranes. 5 

The leaves of tobacco have a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell. 
þ 


there 
ump, 


out addition, they yield an acrid em ic. ha? 
nous oil. They ive out their acrid mo lo 
ter and ſpirit, but moſt perfectly to the latter * . 
ous infuſions are of a yellow or brown colour the fit 
tuous of a deep green. The ſeveral forts of * — 
imported from abroad are ſtronger in taſte than that of 
our own growth, and the extracts made from them m N 
more hery, but in leſs quantity. rok 
Tobacco, taken internally, even in a ſmall doſe or de- 
coctions of it uſed as a clyſter, prove virulently cathar. 
tic and emetic, occaſioning extreme anxiet verti *Y 
ſtupors, and diſorders of the ſenſes: ſome "By 2 


ſies and other obſtinate chronical diſorders; a practice 
which, though in ſome caſes it may have been ſucceſte. 
ful, appears much too hazardous to be followed, parti- 


conſtitutions. By long boiling in water, its deleterious 
power is abated, and at length deſtroyed : an extract 
made by long coction is recommended by Stahl and 
other German phyſicians, as the moſt effectual and ſafe 


medicine muſt neceffarily be precarious in ſlrength, and 
has never come into uſe among us, Lewis, Mat. 
Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which tobte is 
an ingredient, with mighty encomiums in aſthmatic 


minatives and catharticy, given clyſter-wiſe, ſometimes 
proves of good effect in what is uſually called the fore 


The ſmoke of tobacco, received by the anus, is ſaid to be 


belly. Hoffman obſerves, that horſes have often been 
relieved by this remedy. but in human fubjects it has 
been rarely tried; and ſays he has known tome of the 
common people, who laboured under excruciating pains 
of the inteſtines, freed in an inſtant from all pain by 
ſwallowing the ſmoke. Both the decoction and the 
ſmoke have not unfrequently been injected in caſes of 
incarcerated herniæ, and often with ſucceſs. The 
ſmoke thus applied is recommended as one of the prin- 
cipal means for the revival of perſons apparently dead 
from DROWNING or other ſudden cauſes ; but ſome 


in unguents and lotions, for cleanſing foul ulcers, de- 


ſtroying cutaneous inſeQs, and other like purpoſes: it 
| kinds of inſects, to 


thoſe produced on vegetables as well as on animals. 


Lewis. 


dock, and alum, is faid to be of good ſervice, = ” 
ternally, in cutaneous diſtempers, eſpecially 4 * 0 
ſome boil them ſor that purpoſe in urine. The ah in 
coction is ſaid to be infallible in curing the manz 
dogs. 3%%FͤͤX . | 
Tobacco beat into a maſh with vinegar or 8 3 
jaid on the ſtomach, has ſometimes good e "We hare 
moving hard tamors of the hypochondria: = 
the hiſtory of two cures made by ſuch applications 
Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. ii. p. 41: | a. 
The juice of this plant a ſaid to be "oY 
cers and mortifications, Boyle's Works, abr. . 
56. i a 
me caution, however, Dr. Lewis obſerves) 
ſite even in the external uſes of tobacco, eaten ug | 
ſolutions of continuity : there are inner bo 
thus tranſmitted into the blood, ſo as to P 
effects. | ; ino put on 
A drop or two of the chemical oil of tebacre KS and 
the tongue of a cat, produces violent 2 oil 
death itſelf in the ſpace of a minute; Jer fed 


35% ; 2. Fa. AO. OA. SO. dos 


— 


he 


* 0bacco-pipe. See PI. 


| ha dae 


- 
bh * 
$2 9 | 
, * - 
. : ; \'s 
p , 


$ ſe that 

| Ach; though it muſt be to tho 
fervice in = 1 taking of tobarco, otherwiſe great 
1 vomiting, &c. happen; and even in no 


ceknels, reaching, uſe of it warranted by ordinary practice. 


eaſe is the 2 
«nerimen 1 
Cee exp 


M. Fontana, in which he found vomiting to be 


his poiſon, as he calls it, and the loſs 
nent __—_ i * which it. is applied an occaſi- 
i woot effect, in Phil. Tran [ vol. Ixx. part 1. 
8, or Fontana ſur les Poiſons; &c. Flo- 


 .tofcian to che king of Denmark, in an 
dim. Pauli, . obſerves that the merchants 


75 hy to it in bog-houſes, to the end that, be- 
ſreq 


ww u mf be rendered the briſker, more fetid, and 
ments, e 
ſponge of the Turks, the grand-duke of 
2 ks aper of Perſia, have prohibited 
_—_— tobacco in their ſtates. Our king James I. 
. treatiſe expreſſy againſt it, intitled, A Counter- 
7 1 hoh By a bull of pope Urban VIII. ſuch are 
jo cnonjcated as take tobacco in Churches, WE 

77 is not to be planted in England, on forfeiture 
_ ſhillings ſor every rod of ground thus planted ;. 
5 tha hall not extend to hinder the planting of tobacco 
. 112 gardens, in quantities not exceeding half a pole 
of ground, 


1; Car, II. c. 7. c 
ab wer to iſſue warrants to conſtables, to ſearch after 


1 amine whether any tobacco be ſown or planted, 
2 a „ the ſame; which they are to do under pe- 


No perſon hall cut walnnt-tree leaves, or other leaves 
{not being tobacco leaves) or colour them fo as to reſemble 
14ac:0; ar ſhall ſell the ſame mixed or unmixed for 0. 
}aces; under a penalty of forfeiting 59. a pound: and 
ſuch leaves, or engines ſor cutting, may be ſeized by the 
officers of the cuſtoms, &c. 


|. 2. c. 46. 
Tobacco ſtalks or 


ſcizing the ſame ſhall be allowed 1d. a pound; and per- 


ſecuted and determined before two juſtices near the place 


c.43. 8 Geo. c. 18. By 24 Geo. II. c. 41. and 26 Geo. 
II. c. 13. no tobacco or ſtalks exceeding 241b. weight, 
nor any ſnuff exceeding 10lb. ſhall be conveyed by land, 
without proper certificates, under penalty of forfeiture, 
together with horſes and carriages, and commitment of 
the carrier to the county gaol for one month by one juſ- 


tice. The ſeizure of horſes and carriages may be deter- 


mined by two juſtices near the place where the ſeizure 
was made. The duty on Maryland tobacco imported is 


15. 2334, and on Virginia tobacco 15. 4 rd. which is al- 


lowed as a drawback on exportation. 


Tozacco, Engliſh, Nicotiana minor or Nicotiana ruſtica of | 
Linnæus, is a ſpecies of tobacco, which was originally a 
native of America, but now propagates itſelf 22 | 
| owers are 

of an herbaceous yellow colour, appearing in July, and 


in England and other parts of Europe. The 


are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules filled with ſmall 
ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. The leaves are ſaid by 
lome to be of the ſame Lay 


but by others, to be ſimilar to t 


e preceding, but weaker. 


ſtead of the true tobacco; but are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
by their ſmallneſs and oval ſhape, 
vith pedicles. Lewis. 


"BACCO, kanafter. See KANASTER. 


YBACCO-pipe-clay, See CIM0oI III. 
bACCo-pipe-fi/h, the Engliſh name of the Acus, or the 
pig US acus of Linnæus. 
25. e alſo PRTIMBU ARA. | 
sell. in Ornithology, a name which Nieremberg 
8s often given to 


monly call 
Wang f 0 rr, 


„in Iehelyolagy, a name given by Schone- 
veldt and Wan, to the 8 and. cel. 
8 in Ichtßyology, a name given by the Swedes to the 
rc gfx, Or land. eel. | 
ly. «A ne Italian Mufic, is much the ſame as 
rom the other kinds of ſymphonies, is, 


4s being uſyally played on inſtruments that have 


iat. and applied to the teeth, has been found of | 


nalties, dc. 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 26. 5 Geo. c. 11. 


ſons alliſting in unſhipping them, &c. ſhall ſorfeit treble 
| value, with the veſſels, horſes, &c. which may be pro- 


where the ſeizure was made. 12 Geo. c. 28. 5 Geo. III. 


the effects of oil of tobacco on pi- 


d with the volatile ſalt of the excre- 


and alſo on ſorfeiture of 10d¼. for every rod. | 
. - 12 Car. II. c. 34. And juſtices of peace | 


Alſo ſervants employed | 
therein may be committed to gaol, or the houſe of cor- 
rection, for any time not exceeding fix months. 1 Geo. 


tems, ſtripped from the leaf, that are | 
inported, ſhall be forfeited and burnt, and the officer | 


with thoſe of henbane ; | - 


Aley have been ſometimes ſubſtituted in our markets, | 


and by being furniſhed | 


See Tal. III. of Fiſh, | | 


American bird, more com- 


ia, tgſlatura, &. But what diſtin- | 


10 E 


keys, as organs, ſpinnets, &e. Secondly, that it is com- 
monly compoſed to exerciſe. both hands. Thus, ſome- 
times the baſs holds out a ſound, while the other part 
makes diminutions, paſſages, or tiratas ;. and afterwards 
this part does the ſame, while the baſs moves in its 
turn, ; 2 t 5 
TOCCATINA, in the Lalian Muſic, a ſhort reſearch, or 
_ ricerata. See ToccaTa and RRS A cn... 
'TOCCAVIENGSIS bolus, bale of Tokay, in the Materia 
Medica, a fine medicinal earth, dug about Tokay in 
Tranſylvania, and eſteemed. a powerful aſtringent.— 
. Kentman calls it the bolus Pannonica vera; and Crato, 
bolus Hungarica. Gr N | 
This laſt author eſteemed it ſuperior even to the bole at- 
menic of Galen, and had a great opinion of it in malig- 
nant feyers, It is a fine and pure earth, and very heavy, 
moderately compact in its texture, but not very hard; 
and in colour of a conſiderably deep and ſtrong yellow. 
It is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, and does not ſtain the 
fingers in handling. It ferments violently with acid 
menſtrua, and does not become red in burning. Hill. 
:! So oo og re on pong ob 1 
TOCKAY, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of Indian 
lizard, diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds, by being ſpot- 
ted all over. 1 
TOC MOL, in Natural 
the common turtle. e REIT | 
TOD of wool is mentioned in the ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 32. 
-n a weight containing twenty-eight pounds, or two 
dune. VVVVVTTV toy bY Ep 
Some will have the word derived from the French, toilet, 
a wrapper, within which; by uſage, two ſtone of wool. 
are folded. : | 3 ed To Re, | 
TODD A-panna, in Botany, the name by which many au- 
thors call the palma farinifera; or ſago-ttee. N 
TODDI. See PALM wine, , _ rl wh 
DODDY tree. See MAMmMBE-tree - oo 
TODTENVOGEL, in Ornithology; a name by which Geſ- 
ner and ſome other, authors have called that ſpecies of 
cenanthe, known in England by the name of the sTonr- 
_ chatter, ſlone- ſmich, or moor-tutling. Pi ow 
TODY, Todus, in Ornithology, a. genus of the. pice; the 
characters of which are, that the bill is awl-ſhaped, de- 
preſſed, obtuſe, ſtraight, and beſet with briſtles ; and 
the feet are formed for walking. Linnzus enumerates 
two ſpecies, the green with a red breaſt, found in Ame- 
rica; and the aſh-coloured with the under part of the 
body yellow, found in Surinam. 
TOES, by Anatomiſis called digiti pedis, are the extreme 
diviſions of the feet; anſwering to the fingers of the 
hand, and reſembling them in figure, and make the third 
part of the or. Dy 6 
Toes, adhe/ions of the. It is a frequent thing to meet with 
new-born infants with their fingers or toes cohering or 
growing together, either by a ſtrict adheſion of the fleſh, 
or elſe by ſome looſe productions of the ſkin, as in the 
feet of ducks and geeſe; and a diſorder of the ſame kind 
is alſo ſometimes found in adults, from accidents; as 
when the fingers or tees have been neglected, after an ' 
excoriation of them by burns or wounds. In both theſe. 
caſes the ſurgeon's aſſiſtance is neceſſary, partly to re- 
move the deformity, and partly to reſtore the proper uſe 
of the fingers. | A 
Theſe adheſions, according to the nature of the diſorder, 
are to be ſeparated by cutting out the intermediate ſkin, 
or elſe barely by dividing them from each other with 2 
pair of ſciſſars. When this is done, to prevent their 
coheſions again, each finger muſt be inveſted ſeparately 
with a ſpiral bandage about an inch broad, dipped in 
lime-water and ſpirit of wine. | „ 
Sometimes the fingers, inſtead of adhering to each other, 
grow to the palm of the hand, from wounds or burns, fo 
that they cannot be by any means extended, or drawn 
back to open the hand. he method of relieving this 
_ diſorder is firſt very carefully to ſeparate the fingers from 


7 
* 


Hiſtory; a name given by ſome to 


a | the adheſions to the palm, without injuring their ten- . 


dons, then dreſs them with a vulnerary balſam, and 
ſcraped lint, and extend them on a ferula or thick paſte- 
board; and let them remain in this extended poſture, ſe- 
parately to be dreſſed till they are perfectly healed ; but 
at every dreſſing they muſt be gently moved, to prevent 
a rigidity or ſtiffneſs of the joints. Heiſter. | —— 
Toks, bones of the. Each of the toes, except the greater 
one, conliſts of three phalanges. The great to indeed 
has but two, whereas the thumb has three ; - but 
then there are five metatarſal bones, whereas there are 
but four metacarpal. 'The baſes of the phalanges remain 
for a long time epiphyſes. The firft phalanx of the great 
toe is very like the ſecond of the thumb; but its baſis is 


more hollow, anſwerable to the convexity of the firſt 
J ifs 


bone of the metatarſus, by which it is ſupported 
g 9 5 ; 
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head is in form of a pulley,” as in the thumb, but much 
broader: the ſecond, or ſaſt phalanx of the great zoe, is 
like the third of the thumb, but bigger and broader, 
eſpecially at its baſis. The tuberoſity, in form of a horſe- 
ſhoe, Which tei minates this bone, is alſo more unequal 
and more flat than in the thumb. Mk 
The firſt phalanges of the other toes are the longeſt, but 
they are ſhorter and more convex than thoſe of the fin- 
gers. Their bodies are very narrow, and contracted in 
the middle; the baſes are generally excavated, and the 
heads made after the ſame manner as in the fingers.— 
Their articulation with thoſe of the metatarſus is orbi- 
cular, and allows motion in different directions. The 
ſecond phalanges are very ſhort, and almoſt without 
ſhape; both their baſes and heads are formed for articu- 
_ ations by ginglymi, but they are very imperfect. The 
bodies are of ſome length in the ſecond and third toes; 


4 


but they are very ſhort in the other two, eſpecially in the 


little toe, in which the body is broader than it is long. 
The third phalanges are nearly of the ſame ſigure with 
thoſe of the fingers, but much ſhorter and thicker in 
proportion. In the two laſt toes they are often united 
with the ſecond phalanges, which is owing, perhaps, to 
the continual action and compreflion occaſioned by ſhoes. 
The articulation of the ſeſamoide bone is by a kind of 
ginglymus. See SESAMOIDEA /a. {x8 | 
Tots, cartilages of the. See Cartilages of the For. 
Tots, fractures and luxations of the. See Fractures of the 
Foor. See alſo FIN GES. | | 
Tors, ligaments of the. The firſt phalanges of the tees are 
tied to the heads of the metatarſal bones, by a ſort of or- 


bicular ligament, ſet round the edges of the cartilaginous | 
portions of the head, and thoſe of the baſes of the pha- | 
langes. In the four leſſer toes of each foot, the inferior | 
part of this ligament is very thick, and is cruſted over | 


as it were with a cartilaginous ſubſtance, fixed to the 
| baſes of the phalanges, and from thence continued over 
the head of the metatarſal bone next it. 
grows hard with age like a ſeſamoide bone. 


Of theſe ſeſamoide bones, as they are called, the great | 
toe has two belonging to the firſt phalanx, which are | 


largeſt, ſooneſt formed, and moſt conſiderable of all.— 


The ſecond and third phalanges of all the toes being articu- 


lated by ginglymi, have lateral ligaments which go be- 
tween the ſides of the baſes, and thence to the ſides of 


the heads: at the inferior edges of all theſe baſes there is | 


a cartilaginous matter joined to theſe ligaments, which 
hardens with age in the ſame manner with thoſe of the 
firſt phalanges. Winſſow. | 


* 


Tor, in the Manege, is the ſtay of the hoof upon the fore- 


part of the foot comprehended between the quarters. 


We commonly ſay the toe before, and the heel behind, in | 


French, pince devant et talon derriere; implying, that in 


horſes, the toe of the fore- feet is ſtronger than the toe of | 
the hind-feet : and, on the other hand, that the heels |. 
behind are ſtronger than thoſe before; and accordingly, | 


in ſhocing we drive higheſt in the toes of the fore-feet and 
in the heels of the hinder-fect. x i 


A horſe that does not reſt his hinder-fect all equally upon | 
pon the toes of 


the ſhoe, but raiſes his heels, and goes u 
his hind-ſeet, is called in French RAM IN. 
Tok-HHell, in Conchylology, ſee PoLLICIPEõ. 


_ TOFY, Lorruu or Torr, in our Law-books, a parcel 


of land, or a place where a meſſuage hath ſtood, but is | 


decayed, or caſually burnt, and not re-edified. 

Torr, alſo ſignifies a grove of tree. 

_ TOGA, in Antiquity, a wide woollen gown, or mantle, 
without ſleeves, uſed among the Romans, both by men 
and women. | 2 | Lo 
In proceſs of time, none wore the toga but lewd women: 
whence that of Horace; in matrona, ancilla, pecceſve to- 
gata. Lib. i. ſat. ii. ver. 63. | FRF OSS += 


The toga was of divers colours, and admitted of various |, 


ornaments: there was that called toga domeſtica, worn 
wWithin-doors; toga forenſis, worn abroad; toga militarts, 
. uſed by ſoldiers, tucked up after the Gabinian faſhion ; 
and toga pitta, or triumphalis, wherein the victotious 
triumphed : this was embroidered with palms : that 
without any ornaments was called toga puff. 
The toga pitta, &c. was an ancient habit of the Etruſ- 


cans, and not brought to Rome till after Tarquinius | 


Priſcus had ſubdued the twelve ſtates of that nation. 
The tega was ſometimes worn open, and called aperta; 
ſometimes girt ot tucked up, called præcindta; and this 
cincture or girding, again, according to Sigonius, was 
of three kinds; laxior, or the looſe kind, where the tail 
_ trailed on the ground; ad/triftior, the cloſe kind, wherein 
it did not reach ſo low as. the feet; and Gabinia, where 
one of the {kirts or lappets was girt round the body, 
Sigonius diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral zoge, or Roman gowns, 
into pura, caudida, pulla, pitta, pretextay trabea, and 


E. to undreſs and dreſs upon. 


This ſubſtance | 


"mrs ry, yer See PR ETI Part 
The 7oga” pura was allo called viril; 
Ante Prom r. 8. 
Tocay is 
'TROPE, Fo | 
Toe, jus, or privilege of the: 
| the privfege of a Roman citizen, i. e. the rz 
ing a Roman habit, and of taking, as the Night of 
and water through the Roman empire, Vexflain it, fire 
TOGETHER, in Sea-langrage, the order 3 
in the exerciſes of heaving, 10wing, tif n to the men 
all in concert, or at the ſanfe inftant, "8s Ke. to al 
TOGGEL, in a hp, a ſmall wooden pin, about f 
inches long, and uſually tapering from . 2 
| ward the extremities. It is uſed to fix ra yo 
the lower part of a tackle, in which It ſerve word, 
whereby to attach the tackle to a ſtrop boy 8 2 hook 
body in which the effort of the tackle is 16 Wa r af 
There are alſo * of another kind, employed, bis 
en 


the top-gallant ſheets to the ſpan, which ig knotted 
Oner. dee 


round the cap at the top-maſt-head, Pale 
Brckrrs. | 

TOGULA, among the Romans, a narrow k: 
uſed by the poorer ſort of people. hes 
TOILES, ſnares, or nets, fet by hunt 
wild beaſts 55 deer, &c. e catclung of 


TOILET, a fine covering, of linen, 
ſpread over the table in a bed-chamber, 


1 


i Nene Nom 
ſometimes uſed metaphorically for Peac 


of roch, 


ſilk, or tapeſtry, 
Or dreſſing- oom, 


The dreſſing-boxes, wherein are ke 
tums, eſſences, patches, &c. the 
box, bruſhes, &c. | 
lady's toilet. | 
That of the men conſiſts of comb-caſe, bruſhes, &c.— 
To make a viſit to one at his toilet, is to come to enter. 
tain him while he is dreſſing or undreſſing. | 
Sattin, Jace, velvet, brocade, point de France, &c. are 
now ordinarily uſed for 1-7lets : anciently they were made 
much plainer : whence the name, which is formed from 
the French, toillette, a diminutive of t9ile, any thin ſtyF, 
TOISE, a French meaſure, containing fix of their feet, or 
a fathom. It is, however, of different length in difr- 
rent places. e . | 
TOISON #Or, a term in Heraldty for a GL DEE. 
which is ſometimes borne in a coat of arms. | 
TOKAY-wine, derives its name from the town or village 
of Hungary, where it is produced. The vine-yards ex- 
tend beyond the ſorty-eighth degree of northern latitude; | 
the ſoil where the vines grow is a yellow clayiſh earth, 
extremely deep and interſperſed with large looſe lime } 
{tones : the expoſures moſt inclining to the ſouth, the 
ſteepeſt declivities and the higheſt parts of theſe, pro- 
duce the beſt wine. This wine, fo far from its being 
found in ſo ſmall a quantity as never to be genu- 
ine, unleſs when given in preſents by the court of 
Vienna, is a common deſert wine in all the great families 
at Vienna and in Hungary, and is very generally drans 
in Poland-and Ruſſia: nor is the Tokay wine altogether 
the property of the crown, but many of the German and 
Hungarian nobility, as well as gentlemen, and eren. 
peaſants, have vine-yards at 70% The grapes are al 
white, and the vintage commonly begins about the twen- 
ty-cighth of October, ſometimes as late as the eleventh 
of November. There are four ſorts of wine made from 
the ſame grapes, diſtinguiſhed at Tokay by the names 0: 
eſſence, auſpruch, maſslach, and the common ue. — 
The eſſence is made by picking out the half-dried 1 
ſhrivelled grapes, and putting them into a perforated 
veſſel, where they remiin as long as any Juice runs on 
by the mere preſſure of their own weight. This is * 
into ſmall caſks: The auſpruch is made by pouring we 
expreſſed juice of the grapes from which the afin 
been picked on thoſe that yielded the ellence, an! oy 
WE . 6 | btained ſtands 
ing them with the feet. he liquor thus obtained 5a 
for a day or two to ferment, and then 1s poured 1 ee 
caſks, which are kept in the air for about a e 
afterwards put into caſks. The fame proceſs 1s 1 1 
peated by the addition of more juice to the Eh gute 
have already undergone the two former wo l 
and they are now wrung with the hands; abe — 
had the maſslach. The fourth kind is made hed 10 
all the grapes together at firlt, and ſubmitting , nie 
the preatelt preſſurè: this is chiefly PrP add bl 
' peaſants. The eſſence is thick, and . Ile 
ous: it is chiefly uſed to mix with the wy nd which b 
| auſpruch is the wine commonly exportccy 5 
| known in foreign countries by the name 
1 
| 


pt the paints, pomz- 
che pin-euſhion, powder. 
are eſteemed parts of the equipage of a 
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ine ules. 

The goodneſs of it is determined by the ee. P 
The colour ſhould neither be 2 {ry 4 up of the 
a a light filver: in trying it, the pane Th 
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ought not to be guarded from violation? Rights of chis re he be ordained prieſt, according to the 705 ent be. 
kind are the laſt which men can ever be imagined to give | church of England, on pain of tool. But .. Of the 
up to be modelled at the pleafure of others; nor (as it | cap. 18. commonly called the act of toleruion. i 
is argued) is there any one principle connected with their] by 19 Geo. III. cap. 44. is declared to be x ed, 
ſubmiſſion to governors in other refpecks, that can re- | they are exempted from the penalties of thoſe ſa a, 
PET quire or Juſtify ſuch a ſurrender. Does it follow that, | upon taking the oaths of - allegiance and fopremacy, 
72 becauſe the magiſtrate is entruſted with authority to de- ſubſcribing the declaration againſt Popery ; and a? 
cide diſputes between us and our fellow-citizens concern- | 1 W. cap. 18. ſubſcribing the articles ot religion 927 
ing property, he is to determine points which He only] tioned in the ſtat. 13 Elz. cap. 12. (which ou c * 
between God and our own conſciences? Becauſe it is al- | the confeſſion of the Chriſtian faith and the . Y 
lowed to be his office to guard the peace of his fubjects, the ſacraments) with an expteſs exception of th Yo 
and to inflit puniſhments for this purpoſe on thoſe who | lating to the government and powers of the church, 5 
unjuſtly diſturb it; is it to be taken for granted, that he] to infant baptiſm; or if they ſeruple ſubſeribin th * 
is to dictate to them what rule of faith they ſhall adopt, ticles, upon making and ſubſcribing the Para 2 
and in what manner they are to worſhip the Deity; ] fcribed by ſtat. 19 Geo. III. cap. 44. profeſyy 0 4 
when it is allowed on all hands, that of theſe things ſelves to Chri ians and Proteſtants, and "A he 
the will of God is the only rule, and that no worſhip | believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtzmen 7 
can be acceptable to him, but what is accompanied wi commonly received among Proteſtant churches, to . 
the ſincere conviction of him who offers it? Beſides, it is | tain the revealed will of God, and that they en he 
argued, that ſuch is the nature of this Tight, and it ſo| fame as the rule of their doQrine and practice; fo. 5 
ſtands upon a foundation peculiar to itſelf, and is diſtin- regiſter of which they ſhall pay 64. to the officer of 1 
guiſhed from every othes right, that it cannot be given up. court and no more, and 6d. ſor a certificate thereof ſig 5 
83 may be reſigned, transferred, or ſubmitted to ed by ſuch officer. . | oy 
the regulation of others ; a man may relinquiſh his eaſe | Any reacher or teacher, duly qualified, ſhall he allowed 
and ſubje& himſelf to inconveniences, and be not only | to officiate in any congregation, although the ſame he not 
innocent but laudable ; nay, he may facrifice life itſelf, | in the county where he was ſo qualified, provided that 
and merit the higheſt applauſe z but his conſcience he | the place of meeting hath been duly certified and rei. 
cannot reſign, * | ſtered, and ſuch teacher or preacher ſhall, if Nn 
To prove all things, and hold faſt that which is good, is | produce a certificate of his having fo qualified himſel 
not only a privilege but a duty; an obligation laid upon | and before any juſtice of ſuch county where he officiates 
him by the very nature of religion and virtue, and from | make and ſubſcribe fuch declaration, and take ſuch oaths 
which he cannot diſcharge himſelf without departing as aforeſaid, if required. 10 Ann. cap. 2, And every 
from the principles of both. It muſt always remain en- ſuch teacher, having taken the oaths, and ſubſcribed a; 
tire to him; nor, while the principles of the moſt rea- | above, ſhall from thenceforth be exempted from ſerving 
fonable liberty are allowed to ſubſiſt in their due extent, in the militia, or on any jury, or from being appointed 
can any attempt be conſiſtently made to take it from | to bear the office of churchwarden, overſeer of the poor, 
mim. 5 5 8 I or any other parochial or ward office, or other office in 
: | From theſe principles it has been inferred, that zolera- | any hundred, city, town, pariſh, diviſion, or wapentake. 
2ion, ſo far from being a matter of mere grace or favour, | For the ſtate of difſenting fchool-maſters, ſee School. 
which government has a right to withhold, grant, abcidge, | maſler. e 8 
or reſume at pleaſure, is the acknowledgment and con- | For the laws relating to papiſts, ſee Pap Is rs. See alſo 
firmation of a right: not one of thoſe adventitious rights, | TRINIIrnmx. | 
which are ſubſequent to the eſtabliſhment of civil focie- | In conſequence of the toleration- act, non-conformity is 
ties, and arife out of the peculiar forms and conſtitution no longer a crime in the eye of the law, and the penal- 


— —— 


of it; but of thoſe higher rights which belong to men | ties to which it was obnoxious, are not only ſuſpended, 1 
as ſuch, and which ought to be preſerved under all ſtates | but abſolutely annulled with regard to thoſe diſſenters 

and governments whatever, as effectually, univerſally, | who are qualified as the act directs. See Furneaux's 

and impartially as any other right. With regard to the Letters to Judge Blackſtone, letter i. . 1 
extent of toleration, it is urged, that if liberty of con- | TOLL, TELONIUM, a Saxon term, though derived oti- 
ſcience be a right effential to human nature, all penal- | ginally from the Latin follere, to take away, or rather 1 


ties in caſes merely of a religious nature muſt be an in- | the Greek Tyaos, tribute, tax. It has two acceptations, 
fringement of a right, and a degree of oppreſſion, | denoting, 1. A liberty to buy and fell within the bounds 
though inflicted by a law. Farther, the inquiry con- of a manor: and, 2. | 3 
cerning the perſons entitled to toleration does not de- | TOLL is alſo uſed for a tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, or 
pend on the ſuppoſed truth or error of the ſentiments for vending goods in a market, fair, or the like. 
which men may adopt, but upon the common right, Some records make mention of /! thoro, or thorourh 
which all men have, to be led in theſe points by the | toll, which is money paid for paſſage in or through ſome 
light of their own minds, and to enjoy all the ſecurities | highways, or over ferries, bridges, &c. Toll travers 
and benefits of ſociety, while they fulfil the obligations | for paſting or driving cattle over a private man's ground. 
of it. All who can give good ſecurity to the govern- And toll-turn, or turn-toll, which is paid at the return 
ment under which they live, and ro the community to| of beaſts from fairs and markets, though they are not 
which they belong, for the performance of the duties of | ſold. e 5 
good ſubjects and good citizens, have an undoubted By the ancient la w, the buyers of corn and cattle in fars 
claim to it, and cannot with any juſt reaſon be deprived | or markets were made to pay 7 to the lord of the mar. 
of it, It is not error, but injury to the ſtate, or the | ket, in teſtimony of the contract there lawfully made in 
individuals who are under the care of it, which juſtifies | open market, becauſe privy contracts were held un- 
the animadverſion of the magiſtrate z and all to whom lawful. | Ok | i | 
this cannot be juſtly imputed, are the objects of his pro- Some interpret 101! a liberty, as well to take, 28 to a 
tection. See on this ſubject Fownes's Enquiry into the | free from toll; for that they who are infeoffed with { 
Principles of Toleration, &c. 8vo. 1772. Locke's Let- | are cuſtom- fre. ; 10 85 
ters concerning Toleration, in his Works, vol. ii. p. 231, Of this freedom from toll the city of Coventry 1 8 
&c. _ Hoadley's Rights of Subjects, paſim, | ancient charter, granted them by Leofrick, or Lurie f 
. To the account above given of the general principles of | earl of the Mercians, in Edward the Confeſſor's 5 
 roleration, it will be proper to add a few words concern- | who, at the importunity of Godeva, his Jady, gra 
ing the ſtate of toleration in our own country. With | this freedom to the city. „ bine 
regard to the ptoteſtant diſſenters in general, ſee Dis- | TOLLENON, among the Romans, a warlike _—_ 
_. SENTERS, NON-CONFORMI1STS, and QUAKERs. See] formed in this manner: one beam was fixed e's 7 
alſo CONVEN TICLE, CORPORATION-ACT, OHERIFF, in the earth, and on the top of it epi 
and TEST. | oy | half as long, and moveable upon a centre. ke ed 
As for diſſenting teachers, or miniſters in particular, they | of this croſs-beam was placed a covering of 10 by 
were prohibited by 17 Car. II. cap. 2. from coming | planks, within which a few ſoldiers were * - Pf, 
within five miles of a city, town-corporate, or borough, | pulling down the other end with ropes, th ſe 
unleſs only in paſſing upon the road, or unleſs required | ed above the walls of a beſieged town. | of a 
by legal proceſs, without taking an oath of allegiance ToLLENOx, was alſo an engine for raiſing water 
therein mentioned, on pain of 4o/. and of commitment | draw-well: | MY the tonÞls 
by two juſtices, on oath of the offence, for ſix months. | TOLLES, or Tol. x, names given by ſome adore aſfell 
And by 22 Car II. cap. 1. preaching in any meeting or | and by others to the glandular abſceſſes ſomet | 
convyentiele, in other manner than according to the prac- | ing the limbs. 1 8 Fs | 
tice of the church of England, incurred a forfeiture of | TOLLING a Bell. See Rix. 55 ces where 
201. for the firſt offence, and for every other offence gol. | TOLSEY, in our Old Writers, denotes te f 
Moreover, by 13 & 14 Car. H. cap. 4. no perſpn ſhall merchants meet in a city or town of trade. Il be 
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„lein Law, a writ whereby 2 cauſe depending in a 


n "on is removed into the county-court. Old. Nat. 
court- . . 7 
8 1 15 in Natural Hiſtory, the American 
"© ſtone, much reſembling the novacularum la- 
„ but variegated with red and black ſpots. 'They uſe 
be oder of this ſtone, and cryſtal calcined together, 


caſes of the eyes. 
1010 am. See BALSA u. 13 0 
tree, balſam of, tolvifera, a genus o the decandria 
* 1a claſs : its characters are theſe: the flower bas 
bell hape empalement of one leaf, which is ſlightly 
oh ted in five parts at the brim ; it has five petals in- 
- ” in the receptacle of the flower, four of which are 
pare and equal, being a little longer than the em- 
rakement 3 the fifth is much larger, and almoſt heart- 
ſhaped, having a tail the length of the empalement; it 
neh ſhort ſtamina, terminated by oblong erect ſum- 
mits, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a very ſhort 
i le crowned by an acute ſtigma ; the germen turns to 
n fruit with four cells, each containing one 
oni ſeed, We know but one ſpecies of this tree, which 
ws naturally near Carthagena in America. : | 
This tree may be propagated by feeds, and will ſucceed 
by the ſame treatment required for the coffee- tree. 
TOMAN, or TOUMAN, a kind of imaginary money uſed 
among the Perſians in the keeping of their books, and to 
facilitate the reduction of money in the payment of con- 
ble ſums. Nes 
Tie his conſiſts of fifty abaſſis, or a hundred ma- 
moudis, or two hundred ſhahees, or ten thouſand di- 
nars ; which e to about three pounds fix ſhillings 
nd eightpence ſterling. | | | 
ds nA derives he word from the language of the 
Moguls, where it Ggnifies the number of ten thouſand. 
Eden Arabſchah ſays, that the word touman, when uſed 
to expreſs a weight, or money, contains ten thouſand 
filver Arab drachmas, called methtal; which are a third 
lighter than the Attic. Ry | 
The Moguls, &c: frequently uſe toman for ten thouſand 
men; and ſay, e. gr. that the city Samarcand contains 


ſeven tamans of people fit to bear arms; and that of An- © 


dechan nine tomans. 
TOMATO, the Portugueſe name | 
COPERSICON, or love-apple; a fruit cultivated in gar- 
dens for the ſingularity of its appearance, and eaten ei- 
_ ther ſtewed or raw by the Spaniards and Italians, and by 
the Jew families in England. | 1 
TOMB, includes both the grave or SEPULCHRE, wherein 
a defunct is interred, and the MONUMENT erected to 
hs his memory. | 
The word is formed from the 


Greek, rug, tumulus, ſe- 


tumba, which ſignifies the ſame. | 
Among the Romans, none but the emperors, veſtals, and 
perſons ſignalized by great actions, were allowed to have 
tombs in the cities, the reſt were all in' the country, 
near the high-roads ; whence thoſe common words, | 
He, & abi, viator, which are ſtill retained in the in- 
1 of our monuments, though ſet up in churches, 
[> | Y | 
At 


Anchiale was anciently ſcen the tomb of Sardanapa- 


Jas, with this inſcription in verſe : © Sardanapalus built 


5 Anchiale and Tarſus in one day: go paſſenger, eat, 
Sad. Geog. Ib. ix. 


The Romans had a kind of empty tomb, called cenota-| 


bum, an honorary tomb, wherein the body of the de- 
ceaſed was not laid. See CENOTAPH. | 


© occaſion hereof was a ſuperſtitious notion, that the | 


fouls of thoſe who had not funeral honours, wandered a 
hundred years by the banks of the rivers of hell, before 
J were admitted to paſs over. The xerdapry bein 
_—_ the ſame ceremonies were practiſed as at real 
unerals, | * 
„ eenotaphia were inſcribed with the words oh Bon- 
bm, dr memoriæ ſacrum, whereas other . tombs, wherein 
e aſhes were really depoſited, were inſcribed D. M. S. 
„ ſacred to the manes, When the words tacito omine 
* 2 it declared the aſhes encloſed therein be- 
To 8 to a perſon infamous for ſome crime. 
| our feen Charatters on. See CHARACTER, | 
TOM ones, Epitaphs on. See EPITAPH, : ; 
| » name 
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TOM EIN, formed from vonn, 


for the fruit of the I- | 


pulchre; or, according to Menage, from the Latin, | 


Vide} 


given by the French to a yellow metal, 
aun nearly approaching to what we call prince's-ME TAL, | 
ng together a large quan-| 
of copper. See GoLp-colour-| 


TON 


TOME, ue abound book, or writing bat mates x vo- 


| | ſection, 4 general name 
uſed to expreſs any ſharp or cutting inſtrument, uſed 
either in ſurgery or in thè mechanic arts. es 15 
TOMENTOS -leaf, among pry See Lear. 
TOMENTUM, properly ſignifies flocks, ot locks of wool, 
but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter which 
grows on the leaves of ſome plants, hence denominated 
e as verbaſcum tomentoſum, carduus tomentoſus, 
M. Winſlow obſerved a kind of tomentum in the ſecre 
tory veſſels of the glands; and from this accounts for 
the ſectetion of the various fluids from the blood. See 
GLAND and SECRETION. | | 
TOMEX, in Botany, a genus of the tetrandria monogynia 
claſs : its characters are ; that the calyx is ſingle-leafed 
and cylindric, the ſtamina are long, the fligma emargi- 
nated, and the fruit a berry. There is one ſpecies. 
TOMIAS, rows, in Antiquity, an appellation given to 
the ſacrifice offered at the ratification of ſolemn leagues. 
It was ſo called becauſe they cut out the teſticles of the 
victim, and took the oath ſtanding upon them. ; 
TOMIN, in our Old Writers, à weight of twelve grains, 
uſed by goldſmiths and jewellers. ? 5 
TOMINEIO, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome au- 
thors have called the guainumbi, or #UMMING-bird, 
the ſmalleſt of all birds. 5 28 8 
The name ſeems derived from the Spaniſh tomino, a 
e as if they would call it a bird of a grain 
weight. * | | 
TOMOTOCIA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs 
the Calfarmn tection.” {i --.-- os i 
OMOU, in Modern Hiſtory, the name of a head-dreſs 
which the women wear at Otaheite, conſiſting of hu- 
man hair plaited in threads, ſcarcely thicker than ſewing 
filk, ſome of which are above a mile in length, without a 
knot. Hawkeſworth's Voy. vol. ii. p. 193. TG 
TOR: Se& FO EE | 
'TOMEIN and 'TOMPION. See TAMr ox. 
TONDIN, or TAN DIN o, in Architecture. See Torr. 
TONE, or Tuxk, in Muſic, a property of ſound, whereby 
it comes under the relation of grade and acute; or, the 
degree of elevation any ſound has, from the degree of 
: I ea of the vibrations of the parts of the ſonorous 
6M cauſe, meaſure, degree, difference, &c. of tones, 
„ En „ 5 
The variety of tones in human voices ariſes partly 
from the dimenſions of the wind-pipe, which, like a 


- 


it gives; but principally from the head of the larynx, or 
| knot of the throat; the zone of the voice being more or 
leſs grave, as the rima, or cleft thereof, is more or leſs 
open. | TTY 
The word tone is taken in four different ſenſes among the 
ancients: 1. For any found. 2. For a certain interval, 
as when it is ſaid the difference between the diapente 
and diateſſaron is a tone, 3. For a certain locus or com- 
paſs of the voice; in which ſenſe they uſed the Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian tones. 4. For tenſion, as when they 

ſpeak of an acute, grave, or a middle tone. Wallis's Ap- 
pend. Ptolem. Harm. p. 1792.  _ | 5 
Tork is more particularly uſed, in Muſic, for a certain 
degree or interval of tune, whereby a found may be 
either raiſed or lowered from one extreme of a concord 
to the other, ſo as ſtill to produce true melody.  _ 
In tempered ſcales of muſic the tones are made equal, 
but in a true and accurate practice of ſinging they are 
not ſo. Dr. Pepuſch, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 481. p. 274. 
_ Muſicians, befide the concords, or harmonical intervals, 
admit three leſs kinds of intervals, which are the mea- 
ſures and component parts of the greater, and are called 
degrees; the nature, origin, uſe, &c. whereof, fee under 

the article DEGREES. | 

Of theſe degrees, two are called tones, and the third a 
ſemitone; their ratios in numbers are 8:9, called a 

greater tone; 9: 10, called a leſſer tone; and 15: 16, a 
ſemitone. Es | | L tes! | 

The tones ariſe out of the fimple concords, and are equal 
to their differences; thus the greater tone 8: 9 is the dif- 
ference of a fifth and a fourth; the /e/5 tone 9: 10 the 
difference of a leſs third and fourth, or of à fifth and 
ſixth greater; and the /emztone 15: 16, the difference of 
a greater third and fou | 
theſe tones and ſemitones every concord is compound- 
ed, and conſequently every one is reſolvable into a cer- 
tain number thereof. Thus the leſs third conſiſts of 
one greater tone, and one ſemitone. The greater third 
of one greater tone, and one 4e% tene. The fourth of one 

| 8 greater 


flute, the longer and narrower it is, the ſharper the tene 


df two greater tones, one leſs töne, and one ſemitone. | 
t is uſualin the modern practice of muſic to divide the | 
krone, whether major or minor, into two | Been} But 

| late learned muſician contends, that the diviſion of the 
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tone-major is harſh and inelegant; ſo that, in dividing the 
fourth into its different ſpecies, the 2one-major ought 


_ to be an undivided interval, or make part of one. 


hil. Tranſ. ubi g * See SPECIES. 


ccording to Mr. Euler, the tone contains two ſemitones, 


taken in a large ſenſe; that is, including the greater and 


leſſer limma, under the term tone. Thus the t9ne-major 
is the ſum of the 1 and leſſet limma; as alſo 


che ſum of the lefſer /emiton?, and greater 1. 1M MA. And 
the tone - Minor is the ſum of the greater and leſſer /em:- 
tones. Laſtly, the greateſt tone, tonus maximus, is the 

kum of two greater /emitones. Euler, Tentam. Nov. 


o 


heor. Muſ. p. 1096 3 W 
ut what Mr. Euler calls torts maximus, is more com- 


monly known by muſicians under the name of a dimi- 

F or thus they call the interval, for in- 

© Nance, between G#% and Bo; it being compoſed of two 
diatonic intervals G# to A, and A to BY. RS: 

; Tong-major. Six tone-majors exceed the octave by more 

than a comma. Euler. Terit. Nov. Theor. Muf. p. 


niſhed third, 


08. ; 


or the ufe of tones, &c. in the conſtruQtion of the ſcale 


pf muſic, ſee SCALE. 


Tone, in Rhetoric, denotes a certain inflection or modula- | 


tion of the voice, ſometimes called AccEN T, which 


| correſponds to, and expreſſes the ſenſatioris and emotions 


enter tone, one leſs tone, and one_/emitvone. The Gfth NM rs do not allo! 1 
ern en efs tone, / will 1730 have it to be a niucus hardened h ps 


and that authors agree in allowing tw 


_ diſtint membrane, which covers tha 


ſtinguiſhes the paplillæ, which make the 


kheir tips like the horns of ſnails. All theſe 
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Many authors do not allow this to be 


fince it has ſo much of the reſemblance of pou 


; but 
o membra 0 


tonglie; Dr. Drake does not ſeruple to numbe NS to the 

them, ſince there does not appear to be an "bs Ng 

membrane; reckoning, with alpighi, th f er [econ 

under the tongue a part of the outer membre rt 

however, have conſidered it as a eontinuat! © | 
| 0 


; a 
ture. | b of a Papllary tex. 
Immediately under this appears a nervous nas; 
point itſelf to a moderate thickneſs a ur! boy 
urface of the tongue. This body, on the under 10 : 
every where level and ſmooth, except in ſome few 5 | 
where it is connected to the ſubjacent muſ 858 


ſome nervous twigs which it ſends into 6 Ne 
1 


hereof, into three kinds, from their G Part 
and figures when obſerved with the microſes * 
which, thoſe ſeated on the ſides and tip are mf 4 of 
lar, reſembling little round pyramids, with 3 
which are the immediate organs of taſting Arms 
apices, or exttemities, through the mucous ebe 
into the pyramidal papillz of the outer membrane which 
are hollow to receive them, and ſeem to he nothin elle 
but a kind of caſes to defend theſe nervous papille hon 
injuries, which the ſalts and aſperities of thoſe bodies 
which we take into our mouths might do them, 


Ihe reſt, and much the greateſt part, of the body of the 
of the mind. The ſkill and ſucceſs of a reader or ſpeaker | tongue is muſculous, conſiſting of planes of fibres in dif. 
very much depend on the proper management theſe | ferent directions, which may be termed the intrinſic 
tones. See Ges8TURE, PRONUNCIATION, and Voice.| muſcles of the tongue, and are the ſame which Spigelius 
Tonk, Diazeu#ic. See Driattuctic. oy named muſculi linguales; the fitſt, or external plane, 
TONGUE, Lingua, in Anatomy, an bblong member, | conſiſts of ſtraight, or longitudinal fibres, which cover 
whole form and ſituation fre ſufficietitly known, and] the tongue from one extreme to the other, and ſeem to 
Whoſe uſe is to be the organ of taſte, and the principal| be * expanſions of the muſcu}i ſtylo-gloſſ, hyo- 
inſtrument of ſpeech and deglutition. 3 _ gloſſi, and 5 When theſe contra, they 
It is faſtened to the os hyoides, the larynx, and to the] ſhorten it. Under this are ſeveral other planes, run- 

. fauces, by means not only of muſcles, but alſo of liga-| ning from the under to the upper fide, which ſerve to 


the fide next the tongue, 


ments, which are for the moſt part membranous; the | make it broad and thin. Theſe two kinds of fibres lie 
principal of which is that running along the lower ſide 

of it, about half way, called the RR Nun. 
The other ligaments are the ſmall menibranous fold, 
which runs along the middle of the convex fide of the 
epiglottis to the baſis of the tongue, and the membra- 
nous folds, which cover the inferior half arches of the 
ſeptum palati. The aponeurotic ligaments of the ſtylo- 
gloſſus may be conſidered as true lateral ligaments of the 
tongue, and they adhete a little to the lower part of the 
_ muſculus pterygoldixus internus, or anterior. 


The tongue is chiefly compoſed of vety ſoft fleſhy fibres, 


intermixed with a particular medullary ſubſtance, and 
_ diſpoſed in various ways. Many of theſe fibres are con- 
_ fined to the tongue, without going any farther ; the teſt 
form ſeparate muſcles, which go out from it in different 


ways, and are inſerted in other parts. The upper fide 


ol the tongue is covered with a papillary nervous ſub- 


ſtance, over which are ſpread two membranes. The 


outer of ' theſe membranes is pretty thick, and full of 
papillæ, of a pyramidical figure, eſpecially towards the 
tip, which papillz ſtand pointing towards the root of | 


the tongue in a bending poſture, which makes their figure 
to be concavo-convex. Theſe apices, or papillæ, are ſo 


very minute and flender in men, that they make the 
coat appear on the upper * villous, eſpecially as 


they approach nearer to the root. The figure of 


the papillæ, in human tongues, is not ſo plainly difcerni- 


ble to the naked eye as not to need the microſcope. 


In brutes they are generally larger, ſtiffer, and more 
conſpicuous; and in ſome almoſt cartilaginous, as may 
be felt in the tongues of cats and oxen, but more ſen- 

ſibly in lions. On the upper ſide, at a little diſtance 


from the tip, this membrane becomes thin, ſmooth, and 


| glabrous, and, as it were, poliſhed by the lower parts 
of the mouth whereon it ſlides. eg 


Under this lies a thin, ſoft, reticular kind of coat, 
v pes through with innumerable holes, and always 
ined with a thick and white, or yellowiſh mucus, This 


membrane is ſo exceeding tender, and full of mucus, 


that it is not to be examined by the naked eye, unleſs 
boiled 3 by which it grows tough, and eaſily ſeparable 


from the external membrane, and from the nervous part 


of the tongue, Which lies immediately under it After 


5 boiling, it appears like a kind of gauze, between whoſe 
threads innumerable holes appear, through which the| 


apices of the papillary body underneath it are exerted, 
This membrane on the upper ſide, next the outward, ap- 
pears white, with a caſt towards yellow, but is black on 


9 


to cut the tongue longitudinally, after it has been boiled, 
or long macerated in * 


and puts it out of the mouth; the ceratagliſun, which 


fiylogloſſum, which draws the tongue up in the aclion of 
91 HY0-2/offi, and GEN 10-1. 


mouth, and bring it back again by 


Theſe veſſels are arteries from the carotid 


firatum ſuper ſiratum, a plate of the one, and then a 2 
__ of the other, „ 
he vertical fibres ſeem to be in part produced by the 
enio-gloſſi, and the tranſverſe by the mylo-gloſſ. 
o diſcover all theſe different fibres, it is neeeſſary onl 


Authors are not agreed about the number of muſcles 
which compoſe the tongue; ſome, coufounding thoſe of 
the os hyoides with thoſe of the tongue, reckon eight, 
others nine, others ten, and more pairs. Some num- 
ber thoſe proper to the tongue only fix pair, others fire, 
others four, and ſome no more than three. Of this laſt 
opinion is our accurate Mr. Cowper, who allows no 
more than three genuine pair of muſcles to the tongue; 
viz, the n which pulls the tongue forwards, 


draws it into the mouth, or pulls it on one fide; and the 


deglutition. NT, Fo | | 
Winſlow reckons four pair, viz. MYL0«glyi, $TTL0- 


he genio-gloſh ſerve, by their poſterior ſtraight fibres, 
which go to the baſis, to draw the tongue out of the 
their anterior 
fibres, which go to the point. They can either er 
ſively, or all at once, make the tongue longitudinally bol 
low, or like a groove and they can at the 3 
contract it by the lateral expanſion of the middle fibres. 
For the uſe of the /ty/e-gloff, ſee S TA Lo. 90 
When all the parts of the Me- glalſi act uk 74 
ſhorten the tongue. They likewiſe turn the e 1 
tongue between the teeth and the uader-lip, an de 
it paſs over that lip. The ſuperior fleſby . 0 A1 
body of the tongue bends it upward toward the paints 
and makes it a along, or lick the upper lip. fthe babs, 
The mylo-gloffi ſerve as a frænum to one ſide o es 
while the point is turned to the other _ _ 
menta ſuſpenſoria of the flylo-glo/ſt may an . 7 
rpoſe, and even ſupply the want of the 140 $ 

Beſides theſe muſcles, the tongue is alſo mot 1 bak 
ſituated as its root, and making, as it Were, | 
called os hyoides. : TOY 

Down the middle of the tongue, len thwile, SO 
called linea mediana, which divides it to 15 wie blood 
two equal parts, but not ſo eifectually _ ide 


| * 0 a 
veſſels of one ſide communicate with thole ind rein 


called ranule, and are very conſpicuous 4 


| hyo-glofſus, under the genio-gloſſus, and is diſtributed 


tone as it paſſes, and then, entering its ſubſtance, ter- 


\ " 


TON 


a na, and are the laſt reſort of old women 
4% 8. See RANULARES and SUBLINGUAL. 
in | 


Four nervous ropes are obſerved to go very diſtinctly to | 


of the tongue, and to continue their courſe 
the wo its whole ſubſtance to the point. Two of theſe 
2 * rami of the inferior maxillary nerves, or of the 


third branch of the fifth pair from the medulla oblon- | 


| the other two are nerves of the ninth pair. The 
fe firſt are called by Mr. Winſlow linguales, or hypo- 
i minores, and t 
ane keperior and external, or lateral. The ſmall por- 
A or firſt branch of the nervus ſympatheticus me- 
425 or of the eighth pair, ſends like wiſe a nerve to each 
ade of the tongue. The great lingual nerve on each ſide 
runs forward between the muſculus mylo-hyoidzus and 


to the fleſhy fibres all the way to the point of the tongue. 
Afterwards, ſeparating more and more from the trunk, 
it paſſes under the lateral part of the tongue, over the 
ſublingual gland. It ſupplies the neareſt parts of the 


minates at the point, having ſent a great number of fila- 
ments to the papillary membrane. It communicates with 
the lingualis major, and with the nerve from the eighth 

ir. This lingual nerve, ſoon after it leaves the maxil- 
lris inferior, is accompanied by a ſmall diſtinct nerve, 
which runs upward and backward toward the articula- 


tion of the lower jaw, paſſes through the tympanum by | 


the name of CHORDA tympanz, and, afterwards, perforat- 
ing the poſterior fide of the tympanum, unites with the 
portio dura of the auditory nerve. The lingual nerve of 
the eighth pair, which is its firſt branch, runs firſt on 
the inſide of the digaſtric muſcle of the lower jaw, and 
ſupplies the e the neighbouring muſcles of 
the baſis of the _ and thoſe of the pharynx. After 


ſending out ramifications, and forming ſeveral commu- | 
nications, it goes to the lower part of the tongue, where | 


it communicates with the lingual ramus of the fifth pair, 


NERVES. 8 


and with the lingual ramus of the ninth. Winſlow. See 


However neceſſary an organ the tongue be in ſpeech, &c. 
1 inſtances have occurred, in which perſons, who have 


oft their tongues, have ſpoken diſtinctly. | 


We have had in England an inſtance of this kind in one | 


Margaret Cutting. See Philoſ. Tranſ. N“ 464. or Abr. 
vol. ix. p. 126. Idem, vol. xliv. p. 6217. 

Another occurs in Lamberti's Memoirs, and another in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. | 

To the inſtances briefly mentioned above, we may add 


the ſollo wing account of a man at Montagu, in the Bas 


Poictou, who being ſeized with the ſmall-poxin his fifth or 
lixth year, loſt his whole tongue by gangrene, or putre- 
faction; yet, notwithſtanding, performed in perfection 
the five actions belonging to the tongue, viz. ſpeaking, 


taſting, ſpitting, chewing, and ſwallowing ; nature hav- | 
mg, with infinite artifice, given a new conformation to | 
the mouth, proper to ſupply the want of the laſt organ. | 


See Jac. Rolandi Agloſſtomographia, ſive Deſcriptio Oris 
ine Lingua quod perfecte loquitur et reliquas ſuas 
unctiones naturaliter exercet ; firſt publiſhed in French 
at. daumur, in 1630, tranſlated into Latin by Car. Ruy- 
Fetus, and publiſhed in the Ephem. German. D. an. 3. 
For ſpeech, inſtead of the ordinar | 
feſby part of the to 
middle towards the 
wards, the muſculi bucci 
tween the dentes molares. 
uon in all the org 


natores eaſily contracting be- 
In fine, there was a diſpoſi- 


lor the breath iſſuin 
Was farther broken 


3 fleſhy body, the motion of the lips, the re- 
CD f the buccinatores, the tremulous agitation of 
2 va, and the commotion of the lower jaw. Laſtly, 
a "— of the teeth, the depreſſion of the pa- 
* 8 Gbendauce of ſaliva, and the capacity of the 
py 1 found was till farther modified and deter- | 


gat the oval aperture of the larynx, 


4 to render it articulate. Habit, too, and | 


repeated attem 


Vere eaſily flexibl pts to fpeak at an age when the parts 


kndneſs of = e, had contributed greatly to the di- 


as. it is evident from this, — well as other con- 
that the pe at the tongue is not the only organ of it, but 
e off a . is alſo a ſeat of this ſenſe. F 
Performed b 8 the meat in the mouth was here 
pelle . ; e lips and cheeks, the muſcles whereof 
War he * e maxillares ſuch parts, as in maſti- | 
morſe! he mY from one ſide to the other. For the | 
or. U. No $70. could only chew on that fide into | 


| y proviſion, the little | 
ngue remaining was inflected in the 
palate, the teeth inverted, and long 


ans to produce ſpeech without a tongue; 


„and rendered vocal by the infla- | 


or chewing, | 


| he zonoue, ſerving to reconvey the blood to | 
derten jogulars " Theſe veins are frequently open- | 


e other two linguales, or HY ro- 
he latter are inferior and internal, the 


9 


- 


ToxGuE-grafting. See ENGRAFTING, 5 
TonGue-:zed, the popular name for a diſtemperature of 
the tongue in children, when it is tied down too cloſe to 


” 
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which he pub it with his batid ; the ſecond he put id 


like manner on the other fide, and thus varied and ſup- 
plied each alternately. Vor ſwallowing, the gravity of 


the food contributed ſomething to this, which he farther - 


promoted by ſtretching out his neck, inclining his head, 
and drawing back the buccinatores within his teeth ; all 
which were ſeconded by. the mouth and fauces being 
well moiſtened with plenty of ſaliva. In effect, divers 
animals, as the tortoiſe and the crocodile, ſtork, &c. 
ſwallow without any tongue; and fiſh, though their 
tongue is fixed immoveable to their palate: For ſpitting, 
it was performed by the lips, aided by the internal con- 
traction of the mouth, and the retraction of che bucci- 
natores over the grinders. „ 
Roland's inſtance was ſingular at that time, but a paral- 
lel one has been ſince obſerved in a girl at Lifbon, fif- 
teen years old; of which an account was, given, in 1718, 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences, by M. de Juſſieu. 
Upon inſpecting the mouth of this girl, there appeared 
nothing in all that part ordinarily poſſeſſed by the tongue, 
but a little eminence in form of a papilla, between three 
and four lines high, in the middle of her mouth, ſcarce 


perceivable by the eye. Upon preſſing this with the 


finger, a kind of motion of contraction and dilatation 
was perceived in it, which ſhewed, that though the 


tongue was wanting, the muſcles of which it was formed, 


and which are deſtined to give it motion, were neverthe- 


leſs there. Wich the help of theſe ſhe ſpoke as diſtinctly 


and eaſily as if nothing had been wanting: ſhe diſtin- 


guiſhed taſtes like other people. For maſtication, it was 
_ chiefly effected by the motion of the lower jaw, which 
| ſhe drew nearer to, or farther from the grinders of the 


upper, under which the food to be chewed was. In this 


action ſhe ſometimes alſo made uſe of her fingers, but 


much more in the aQtion of ſwallowing, in order to 


protrude the maſticared food towards the orifice of the 
ceſophagus. For drinking, ſhe performed it like other 
people, excepting the attention ſhe employed to pre- 


vent the liquor going down too faſt; in order to which 
ſhe kept her head a little inclined forwards. Laſtly, the 
action of ſpitting was ſupplied by the muſcles of the 


papilla, which filled the lower part of her mouth; theſe 
riſing almoſt to a level with the teeth of the lower jaw, 
and the buccinatores approaching towards both jaws, 
expreſſed the ſaliva, and conducted it to the ſphincter of 
the lips, from whence the air, driven with violence from 
the larynx, ſerved as a vehicle to expel it out of the 
mouth. Mem. de PAcad. Scienc. ann. 1718, p. 6—16, 


Juſheu, loc. cit. p. 7, ſeq. 8 . 
Dr. Mortimer, from a MS. account of the life of the rev. 
Mr. Henry Wharton, chaplain to archbiſhop Saneroſt, in- 


forms us, that he was born with two tengues. Phi- 


Tranſ. vol. xlv. p. 232. 


the bottom of the mouth, by a ligament connected all 


along its middle, and called its frænulum, which re- 


* 


quires to be divided to give the tongue its proper mo- 
tion. el VVV 


This is ſometimes the caſe in adults, but oftener in chil- 
dren, who cannot then exert their tongues to fuck; This 


is, however, by no means ſo common as the women 


_ uſually imagine; not ſo much as one child in a thouſand 
being afflicted with it; nor is the operation in cutting it 
of little conſequence, ſince often bad accidents follow 


It, and ſometimes the loſs of a child's life, When the 
infant can put its tongue out of its mouth, the frænulum 


To perform this, the end of the tongue ſhould be covered 
with a linen rag, and held with the fingers to prevent 


wants no inciſion ; but when the tongue cannot be ex- 


tended beyond the teeth; the operation is neceſſary. 


its flipping, and the ligament of the tongue running be- 


_ tween the ranular veins and internal ſalival datts, it is 


to be divided by a pair of obtuſe pointed ſciſſars, till it 


give room enough for ſucking or ſpeaking, but in doing 
this, great care mult be taken not to wound the fzlivat 


ducts, or the proper veins and arteries of the tengue; for 


children have been known to. periſh upon the ſpor from 
cutting the ranular- veins in this operation.. Midwives 
often tear this ligament with their fingers as ſoon as the 
child is born; but this is a dangerous and bad practice. 
Heiſter. So 


Tongue wounded. The tongue is frequently bit in fits of 
the epilepſy, and in violent falls; and is ſometimeg 


wounded by a bullet. RN. | 
If the wound is not very large, it will eaſily heal by the 


application of oil of almonds and ſugar-candy mixt toge- 
ther, or of honey of roſes and oil of myrrh made. per de- 


liquium; but large wounds of the tongue will not unite | 


without the aſſiſtance of the ſuture, It is thereſore no 
11 C 1 5 _worgler 
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of which it ſpins a ſort of threads in the manner of ſpi- 


cd by the cavalier, in ſtriking his tongue againſt the roof 


 ToxevE, Serpent's, in Botany. 


| ToxnGUEs, Confuſion of. See Conrus1oNn.' 


cine, is applied to a certain motion of the muſcles, 
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| wonder that wounds near the root of the tengue always [TONSILS, Tons iE Lx, in Anatomy, thy 
leave a fiflure in the part, ſince their ſituation does not 


allow the uſe of the needle; To prevent the loſs of 
ſpeech enſuing upon large wounds on the fore. part of 
the tongue, the. divided parts ſhould be brought together 


with a needle as ſoon and as neatly as poſſible, and after- | Toxs1Ls, by ng re of the. This is 3 Wed 


wards anointed with oil of almonds and ſugar-candy, or 
honey of roſes and oil of myrrh, ſince ſticking-plaſters 
cannot take place here. Gun-ſhot wounds on the tongue 
can only E with thoſe unctions, ſince the ſuture 
can be of no uſe in them; the patient ſhould be kept 
from talking, and live upon ſpoon-meats during the cure, 
but more particularly at the time when the wound is 
about to unite, Heiſter. | 8 
ToxeuE of D. All fiſh have either a perfect tongue or 
the rudiments of one in their mouth; but this organ is 
very different in the various ſpecies, in its figure, mobi- 
lity, and other qualities and properties; as to the figure, 
it is in ſome pointed before, as in the clupez ; in others it 
is rounded in this part, as the perch and clariz have it; 
and in others it is ſomewhat bifid, as in the pike. In 
ſome it is ſmooth on the upper part, as in the gadi, cy- 
prini, and mackerel ; in others it is rough and dentated 
in this part, as in the ſalmon, mullet, &c. In many 
fiſh the tongue is immoveable, adhering firmly to the 
bottom of the mouth, as in the perch, cyprinus, and, 
indeed, in the greater part of fiſh; in others it is looſe, | 

"as WU VWE. oo: | . 
In the cetaceous fiſh, the tongue being looſe, as in qua- 
drupeds, it is uſed by the animal in the ſame manner; 
but in other fiſhes it is of no uſe in the moving of the food 
about in the mouth, nor is it the genuine organ of tafte, 
being in many a cartilaginous ſubſtance, and therefore 


not proper for receiving the notices of that ſenſe. The| | 


principal uſe of the tongue in theſe fiſh ſeems to be in its | 
| ſerving as an aſliſtant organ of ſwallowing, its being more 
elevated than the other parts of the mouth, rendering it 
Hit for the toſſing of the food down the throat. The true 
uſe of the tongue in thoſe fiſh which have it dentated, is 
that it ſerves to retain the prey from running out of the 
mouth, and afterwards in the ſwallowing of it ; what ren- 
ders them more fit for this uſe is, that they have always 


the prickles turning inwards. It is the opinion of Mr. 


Ray, that the zongues of the cartilaginous kinds have 
ſome ſenſe of taſte, and this is more probable than that 
the more hard and rigid ones ſhould have any ſuch ſenſe. 
Artedi, de Piſcib. e | 
To x GE @ muſcle. What is vulgarly called the tongue 
in this fiſh from its ſhape, is truly an organ, by means 


ders or caterpillars, to fix itſelf to the rocks by. See 
MusCLE. e | | „ 
Tox cus, in the Manege. The aid of the tongue or voice, 
is a ſort of agreeable clacking, or a certain ſound form- 


of his mouth, when he means to animate the horſe, and 


ſuſtain him, and make him work well in the manege. | 
See Alp. 3 . 5 
Tod uE, to ſwallow the, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid | 
to draw in, or ſwallow his tongue, when he turns it 
down his throat, which makes him wheeze as if he 


were ſhort-winded. This fault is cured by giving him a 
bit with a LIBERTY for the tongue. : Þ 
Zee ADDER's tongue. 

TonGuEs, Serpent's, in Natural Hiſtory. See SERPENT'S 
tongues and GLOSSOPETRA, F 


TONIC, ros, formed from Tee, to Hreteb, in Medi- 
wherein the fibres being extended, continue their exten- 


ſion in ſuch manner, as that the part ſeems immoveable, 
though in reality it be in motion. See MuscLE., 


Such is the caſe of a man ſtanding, of birds planing or 


ſwimming through the air, &c. Galen ſays, that the 
muſcles act even when at reſt; Tor after having made 

any contraction to fix themſelves in a certain ſtate or 

_ diſpoſition, the preſerving of that contraction is what we 
_ call the tonic motion. aa | 
Tonic, in Mufic. See Genus. 

Tonic accent. See ACCENT. 

TONICAL echo. See Echo. 

TONNAGE. See TunnaGe. | 
"TONNAGE, duty of. See DuTY, _ . 
Tonnace of a /hip. See BURDEN of a hip. 
_ 'TONNING. See TunninG. ee | | 
TONOS, a word uſed by Hippocrates, to expreſs in ge- 

neral any nerve, whether ariſing from the brain or 


ſpinal marrow, It is alſo uſed to expreſs a tenſion in any 
part. | 


TONQUIN Medicine. See Mapness. 
TONS ' 3 Romans, the blades of oars, or that 
part of them which beats againſt the water. 


| ; Mr 5 Fe ces an 
practiſed according to the different degt deacon's (i 
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round gland, 


ſituate near the root of the tongue, on each fide 


under the common membrane of the fauces, n wl, 
they are covered; they are called alſo amy * Which 
MONDS of the ears: Se, ot at. 


complaint from taking cold, and in its die,, mon | 
requires different methods of cute: 1 tegy 
means are to be uſed as in quinſeys, except th ) bo lame 
pious bleedings are not neceſſary; nor, West ach 00. 
occaſſon for bleeding at all, unleſg the 1 57 
lethoric habit, or the inflammation be * 7 nal: 
in that caſe, the taking away of 2 Moderate "vent; for, 
blood often prevents its coming to ſuppuration wn of 
tient is firſt to be purged with an infuſion of tz 44 
ſena, and cream of tartar, and this repeated to der 
or fourth doſe, if there be occaſion; in the inte : third 
times the diaphoretic, attemperating, and 1800 _ 
eines are to be given in powders, and a large Yo med 
diluting liquors allowed, which ſhould be 0 Yn 
lated, and have a ſmall quantity of nitre dhe 2 
them. Gargariſms made of decoctions of biſtort 1 
red roſes, and other gentle aſtringents, are to be fre 
quently ufed ; and the frequent waſhing of the feet ;n 
warm water often has a very remarkably good effect . 
If after four or five days the diſtemper is found pot! 
give way to theſe means, but the tumor fil! Ty 
there is then but little hope to be had of its reſolution, 
and a very different end is to be attempted; emollient 
gargarifms are now to be uſed, and maturating plaſters 
externally applied, ſuch as diachylon with. the gums 
and the like; and ſuppurating cataplaſms are to be ap. 
plied to the whole neck and throat: theſe methods are 
to be continued till the tumor either burſts of itſelf. or 
is ſo ripe to be fit for opening by the hand of the ſurgeon, 
After this has been done, and the matter is diſcharged 
gargariſms muſt be uſed of decoctions of ſome wine 
rary herb, or common green tea, ſweetened with honey 
of roſes, may be uſed to ſerve the purpoſe. The mouth 
and throat are to be frequently waſhed with this till the 
part is healed. It is to be obſerved, however, that the 
reſolution of theſe tumors is never to be deſpaited of, 
not even during the uſe of the ſuppurating medicines, 
for it is often ſeen that the tumor has been wholly dil 
cuſſed even during the uſe of theſe means, the reſolution 
oſten being extremely low. _ | | 
This is a very troubleſome complaint, and with ſome 
perſons is apt to return very frequently; the beſt preſer- 
ſative againlt it is a moderate diet and bleeding about the 
time of the equinoxes, either in the arm or foot. dome 
have found it neceffary to open an iſſue in the arm in this 
| cafe, and have been by this means perfectly cured, but, 
on its drying up, have always found the diſcale, return. 
Heiſter's Compend. Med. p. 131. | | 
ToNnSiLs, ulcers of the. See ULCERS, _ en ol 
TONSURE, formed from tondere, to Dave, the art or 
act of cutting the hair, and ſhaving the head, dee 
SRC | ; | 9 
The tonſure was anciently a mark of infamy in France; 
inſomuch that, when they would render any prince in- 
capable of ſucceeding to 4. crown, they cut off his hair 
and ſhaved him. See BEARD. 1 
TonsuRE, in the Romilk church, is uſed for the en- 
trance, or admiſſion, into holy orders. | 
In propriety, tonſure is the firſt ceremony uſed for 
voting a perſon to God and the church, by preſentng 
him to the biſhop, who gives him the firſt degree 0 
the clericate, by cutting off part of his hair, with cel- 
tain prayers and benedictions. _ 3 
Some hold the tonſure a particular order; others, h 
ſeau, only the mark and form of eccleſiaſtical orders 
general. 8 ao 3 r 
he tonſure ſuffices to make a clerk; the reſt : on 
qualify him for the holding of benefices. A * 1 Oh 
pable of the tonſure at ſeven years of age; ol 
nefice of ſimple tonfure is ſuch a one as may 0 0 30 
by a child of ſeven years old. The tonjure is te 
| al the other orders. ieh orfeſts, Ke 
Tons uns is alſo uſed for the corona, Wo ka they 
wear, as the mark of me Hob and of the 
hold in the church. See CROWN. . , of the 
The barbers have the meaſures and dimenſions of i 


. . 4 CLOWN) 
different kinds of tonſures, or clerical Jocker 


A clerk's ton ſure, a ſubdeacon's tonſurty 4 0 er than 
ſure, a pete tonſure, are each ſuccellively bigger 

other. | ; —-orſhip, The bine 
TONTI NE, denotes annuities on ſurvivo Pe is ſid u 
is derived from an Italian, called 49% anpuitics Li- 
have firſt formed the ſcheme of theſe life 


cyclopedie. in the wol | 
OLS, alcd n den 


TOOLS, ſimple and popular inſtruments 
| 


— — — . „ r . wines ²⅛˙id . —ͤ0uͤas]s on a os 


—_— * 
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100TH Hens in Anatomy. See TertH.. 
| b 


| 55 in the Manege. It is by an horſe's teeth, chiefly, 
00TH, 


TOOTH-ACH, a very common diſeaſe, by phyſicians 


- ſubſtances, as ginger, galangal, Florentine orris root, 


 nitre;. by applying poultices of bread and milk to the 


| Vound as above 


complex inſtruments. ; 
Jul, are elgec into edge- tools, ſpring tools, pointed tools, 
00ls. 


Kc. 
wolf, Sec WoLvEs-teeth. 


. ns 5 N | CLF 
that 1 > dert are of four kinds, viz. twenty-ſour 
The . or grinders, at the bottom of the mouth, be- 
15 pars; twelve on each fide the channel, ranged 
ond the wy as many below; which never fall, nor 
* n, uſed for the diſtinction of age: twelve Foal. 
are t ilk. keel, four tu/hes, twelve gatherers, divided 
bal, vi ;5, the two foremoſt above, and as many be- 
_ 115 % teeth, or ſeparaters, one on each fide of the 
los; "love and below, and outward, or corner teeth, 
af next the tu/hes above and below. See AGE 


in Her ſemanſbip, EYE of a bean, and Marx. 


— 


e cauſes of the tooth ach, the method 
of relief ſhould, as far as poſſible, be adapted to theſe 

ſes, This diſorder often ariſes from defluxions fall- 
0 on the gums, the neighbouring perioſteum and 
. particularly after catching cold: in this caſe, re- 
ert is commonly had to chewing of acrid aromatic 
-ſpice, mace, camphor, orange- peel, &c. in 
2 OT which being applied to the ſeat of inflam- 
mation, and the diſtracted irritable fibres, increaſe the 
repletion, tenſion, and pain. Chemical oils, as thoſe of 
origayum, cloves, tobacco, Kc. have been of ſervice, 
but the free and continued uſe of them injurious, 


under four general indications, viz. to lefſen the velocity, 
quantity, and inflammatory tendency of the blood, which 
is done by bleeding and purging, and frequent repeti- 
tions of nitrous draughts; to relax the affected parts by 
moiſtening them with emollient attenuating liquors, 
ſuch as decoctions of marſhmallows, comfrey, or ſaty- 
ion roots, or of columbine, or quince ſeeds, with a little 


affected cheek externally, and boiled or roaſted figs in- 
ternally ; and allo by ſcarification of the gums; to make 


nape of the neck; and, laſtly, to leſſen the ſenſibility of 
tives, for which purpoſe opium ſhould be added pretty 
freely to the above mentioned emollient liquors, and 


given in proper doſes at night, to procure reſt. Lini- 


with rum, brandy, or ſpirit of wine camphorated, ap- 
plied externally, ſerve to abate the ſwelling, _ 


The tooth. ach is ſometimes owing to an obſtruction or in- 
fammation of the nerves and vaſcular parts of the tooth | 


itſelf, for relieving which acrid maſticatories, formed 
cliefly of the ſubſtances already mentioned are often of 
conhderable ſervice 3 burning the ear with, a hot iron 
has alſo been practiſed, as it is ſaid, with ſucceſs; but 
the more effeQtual and rational means are bliſters behind 


the ears, and on the nape of the neck, and ſedatives uſed | 
| Externally and internally; and if theſe fail, extraction is 

the laſt reſource, When this diſorder ariſes from puru-| 
lent or acrid matter generated in the gums, perioſteum, | 


and veſſels of the teeth and ſockets, in conſequence of 

inlammation, extravaſation, or acrimony of the fluids, 

one or more inciſions ſhould be made to the bottom of 

the cavity in which the matter lodges, for giving it free 

paſſage, and the wound frequently dreſſed with ſtimu- 

ting balſamics, 

myrrh, on a doſſil of lint 3 and when it is almoſt healed, 
e mouth ſhould be waſhed four or five times a day with 
one aſtringent gargle 

iltort-root, &c. and 


oy of opium. and camphor ſhould be added to. the 


| ts by the ſcurvy, &c. it 
Snecellary to extract them. e Am ". 


lie tooth-ach ariſin 
cers of th 


(relcences with a K 


| not touch the m cavi 
vith balſamic the teeth, or form. cavities, 


mitigated b ; Bot 
ns; but he 1225 opiate and camphorated applica 


» Emollient Abr f 


Gion operations, and particularly in the making of | 


The true and rational method of cure is comprehended | 


a revulſion by the uſe of bliſters applied to the ears and | 


the pained parts by the external and internal uſe of ſeda- | 


ments of ointments of marſhmallows, elder, &c. mixed 


ſuch as balſam copaibæ, or tincture of | 


„as the decoction of tormentil or 
if the pain be conſiderable, ſolu- 


= bes and to the altringent waſhes. When the teeth | 
nde become looſe in their ſocke 


* 
* 2 5 N # 
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drops of the thebaic tincture; ſhould be conftatitly kept 


in the mouth, till the ſtate of the parts admits of 
the above treatment. In ſome caſes, the rooth-ach is 
owing to receſs of the you occaſioned by ſcorbu- 
tie, venereal, or putrid diſorders; by which the roots of 
the teeth are expoſed to external air and injury. If the 


expoſed roots are become carious, extraction is the only 


cure i otherwiſe, the original diſeaſe ſhould be removed. 
by a due courſe of medicine, and the mouth often waſh- 


ed with antiſeptic and aſtringent liquors, as infuſion of 


roſes, betony, granate peel, biſtort, and tormentil- 
roots, acidulated with the juice of lemon or vinegar ; 
the affected gums ſhould be pricked and ſcarified ; and 


in the courſe of the cure,, opiates, ſolution of cam hor, 


or a few drops of the nitrous ether in common ſpirits 
may be cautiouſly uſed. If the diſorder proceeds from 


tartar of the teeth, this ſhould be removed by bruſhing 


and waſhing them, and rubbing them with proper teſta- 
ceous powders, or by particular inſtruments uſed by 
dentiſts, and the other ſymptoms require the treatment 
already mentioned. WT ; 


The toothach owing to the looſeneſs of the teeth is often 


relieved by making them faſt and ſteady with ligatures, 
and by the uſe of aſtringent waſhes. The tooth-ach ſome- 


times proceeds from injuries by injudicious extraction, in 
which caſe, if a portion of the root is left behind, it is 
beſt relieved by extraCting the ſtump; or the pain may 
ſometimes be removed by burning the nerve, or apply- 
ing a ſmall bit of lint dipped in eſſential oil of cinnamon 
over the hollow part of the ſtump, or by introducing a 


bit of paſte made of opium, . camphor, and effential oil 
of peppermint z a paſte made of ſoft bread, and the ſeed 
of ſtramonium, laid on the affected tooth, ſerves to abate 


the pain : as does alſo a compoſition of equal quantities 


of opium, myrrh, and camphor, made into a paſte with 
brandy or ſpirits of wine, when put into a hollow tooth 
in the quantity of a grain or two. . | „„ 
When the gums are bruiſed and torn, the method of 

cure conſiſts in replacing them, removing the inflamma- 
tion, diſpoſing the part to heal, preſerving it from out- 


ward air and the relics of food, mitigating the pain, and 


uſe of ſuitable aſtringents. The roth occaſioned, by 
exceſhye cold air, and the ſudden change of hot and cold 


liquors, is cured by keeping the mouth filled as long as 
poſſible, with warm water, or ſpirituous peppermint- water, 


&c, In the tooth ach arifing from ſympathy with a diſ- | 


ordered tooth, the diſeaſe of the faulty tooth affecting 


ſound ones is generally caries or hollowneſs, which is to 
be treated with filing, burning, cleaning, acrid, cam- _ 
phorated, or ſedative applications, or filling it with lead 


or gold, as circumſtances require: or if theſe methods 


fail, the diſordered tooth muſt be extracted. When = 


matter 1s collected in the maxillary ſinuſes, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to draw a tooth immediately under the affected 


part, and then to pierce through the bottom of the 
ſocket into the ſinus, or antrum maxillare, with a trian- 
gular pointed inſtrument, ſo as to give a free vent to the 


corrupted matter, and then to waſh with balſamic, ſpiri- 
tuous, and detergent injections: keeping a little lint 


wetted in any mild balſam in the ſocket to prevent the 


acceſs of external air. In caſe of an exoſtoſis of the 
bones which form the ſockets, the ſoft parts that lie over 
it muſt be divided quite to the bone, by a crucial inci- 
ſion, and the exoſtoſis cut away with a knife or cautery, 
or broken with pliers, and the wound treated as in caſes 
| Where a bone is expoſed. When a caries commences in 


the ſubſtance of the bone, the bone is to be laid bare, 


the cariated cruſt pierced through to the bone, an exfo- _ 


lation promoted, and the wound healed. See CARIEs. 
When the enamel of the teeth is deſtroyed, and the ner- 
vous bony ſubſtance of them is expoſed, all that can be 


done is to uſe palliatives, or apply the inſtrument at 
once. See DENTITION. Berdmore's Treatiſe on Diſs 
orders, &c. of the Teeth. 1 | | OW 
Mr. Cheſelden mentions one cured of the t02th-ach by ap- 
plying a ſmall cauterizing iron to the anthelix of the ear, 


aſter he had undergone bleeding, purging, ſalivation, 


ſetons, &c, to no purpoſe: the caſe was very remark- 


able; for when he was ſeized with it, a convulſion of 
that whole ſide of his face followed, whenever the pain 
became acute, or whenever he attempted to ſpeak. 

There are ſeveral methods of cauterizing : fome uſe a 
cautery prepared on purpoſe, others only a common 


ſmall iron nail, or a piece of iron-wire, and others heat 
- a ſcalpel red-hot and plunge it into the part; others alſo 
aſſirm that as much ſervice is to be done by cutting there 


without cauterizingy e; Het" thy operation de- 
ſtroys a nerve going thence to the tooth, which is the oc- 


caſion of the ſenſe of pain in it. But it is to be doubted 
whether this ſevere remedy. be as certain of ſacceſs as 


ſome pretend, ; 
5 e | Scookius, 
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Scookius, in his treatiſe of butter, maintains, that there |. 


TOP 


fary for extending the mall fails, and 


1 3 3 152 EAT is £3 1 | id for fz; 
is no better means of keeping the teeth fair and ſound, | - pairing the rigging machinery. In &; or fing g/ 
than by rubbing them over with butter: a medicine | as a kind of os t, and whe ref. i Kur ** 
much leſs diſtaſteful than that of the Spaniards, who waſh | tack and defence, being furniſhed vi ortified h, 1 
their teeth every morning with urine. try, and other fire- arms, and guarded b neh, uſe, 
To prevent and cure the Later in the gums, it is recom- | corded hammocs. It is alſo uſed as * ; thick fence 
mended to waſh the mouth every morning with ſalt and out, either in the day or night. The " reed locking i 
water; and to hinder the teeth from ſpoiling or growing | either cloſe-planked like a platform, Fame of the ty. 


carious, ſome uſe only powder of hartſhorn to rub the or Open ike a 


teeth with, and then waſh the mouth with cold water ; 
it is alledged, this is preferable to other dentrifrices, on 
this account, becauſe their hard particles are apt to 
abrade that fine ſmooth poliſh, with which the ſurface of 
the teeth is covered, and which is their preſervative from 
the ill effects of air, aliment, liquors, &c. which occa- 
ſion ailments of the teeth when worn off. See DENTRI- 
- .FICE and TEETH. 5 
'TooTH-acu-tree, Zanthoxylum, in Botany, a genus of the 
dioccia pentandria claſs. Its characters are: that it has 
male and female flowers, neither of which have any co- 
rolla; the calyx in both divided into ſive ſegments; the 
female have five piſtils, and as many monoſpermous cap- 
ſules. There are two ſpecies. | RIGS | 
ToorH-drawing ; according to Cicero, (De Nat. Deorum, 
lib. iii. cap. 22.) was invented by Eſculapius, in whoſe | 
temple the ancients hung up a pair of leaden pincers, 
very properly ſignifying that no teeth were to be pulled 
out, but ſuch as might be removed with a leaden forceps, 
that is ſuch as were looſe and ready to fall out of them- 
| ſelves; for they very little conſult their own welfare, 
who pull out their teeth while firm and ſound : . draw- 
ing the teeth is not only a painful operation, but often] the ropes, by which they are hun 
betas on bad accidents, and ſometimes even hazards | FRY, on renderdd iel of . 9 43 " 
the patient's life. =D „ I | Tor-lanthorn, a large lanthorn placed in the after-d tt of 
 Tooth-drawing, however wrong in many caſes, yet is] the top, and ſupported on each fide by ee 
certainly right and neceſſary in others. 1. In children] any ſhip where an admiral or commodore is loud 
for the removing of their lacteal or deciduous teeth, for | Falconer. „ | | 1 0 
when theſe are left too long in their ſockets, they diſ- Tor-maſt, the ſecond diviſion of a mas, or that 
place the new ones and turn them awry. 2. In infants which ſtands between the upper and lower pieces. 
; it is alſo neceſſary to draw ſuch teeth as grow out of the | Toy-gallant-maſts, in a Ship, are two, viz. Ab- gal 
. palate, or out of improper parts of the mouth, and are] lant- maſt, and FORE-top-gallant-maſt, which are (mall 
placed ſo as to impede their ſpeaking or ſucking, 3. In] round pieces of timber, ſet on their reſpective top-maſs; 
the tooth-ach proceeding from a tooth's being carious, and | on the top of which maſts are. ſet the flag-ſtaff, on 
giving way to no medicines, drawing is the laſt reſort, | which the colours, as flags, pendants, &c. hang. 


ing. In all ſhips of war, and ir 
men, the top is fenced on the af fue hr l Merchant. } 
feet high, ſtretching”acroſs andupported þ 2 three 
between which a netting is uſually conſtrus| median, 
, The outſide of this netting is generall 5 
bays, or red painted canvas, extended 
to the edge of the top, and called th 
this name it ſeems to have been con 
blind, behind which the men may 
from the aims of the enemy's fire- arm 
whilſt they are chargin their own 
or ſwivels. The dimenſions of ops in the roa 
as follow: the breadth of the top athwart 0 „ in 
third of the length of its correſponding 1 r 
length of all tops, from the foremoſt to the 3 * 
equal to three-fourths of their breadth athwart: 7 : 
ſquare-hole in the middle is five inches to a foot f — | 
dimenſions. The treſſel-trees and croſs-trees — 
1 nearly to the edge of the Oy Falconer, 2 
op- armour, in a Ship of Mar. Sce T g. 
8 * 4 1 Tee | 
or. chain, a chain to fling the fail-yards in the time of 
battle, in order to prevent them from falling down when 


Covered wit 
from the nil rs 
© kept armer, 3 
ſidered as 2 fort j 
conceal themſelyes 
m time of aQion 
mulkets, carahine, 


and is abſolutely neceſſary. 4. Thoſe zceth ought to be 
drawn, which, b 

lacerate the gums and lips, and cannot be brought into 
ſhape by the file. 
to draw a tooth ſor the curing of a fiſtula, 


| or ulceration 
the gums near the roots of the teeth. es ; 


The regular method of drawing them is this: if the t 


is in the Jower jaw, the patient muſt be ſeated on a low 


ſeat on the floor, and if in the upper jaw, he muſt be 
placed on a high ſtosl or table ; then the proper inſtru- 


ment is to be ſelected, and the tooth carefully drawn as 
a nail out of a piece of wood. But this muſt never be 


done while the gums are inflamed, ſwelled, or otherwiſe * 


diſtempered. 


The inſtruments for extracting teeth are ſo various, that 


of his owu; ſuch are the PELLICAN, FORFEX, CROW's- 


- bill; and for drawing ſtumps the goat's-foot, and others | 


_ deſcribed by Heiſter, Surgery, vol. ii. p. 30, &c. 
The key inſtrument for drawing teeth in general, is ex- 
hibited in Tab. III. Surgery, fig. 47. e 


The paces uſed for extracting teeth that lightly adhere to 


| the gums, &c. after being looſened from the ſocket of | 


the jaw, are repreſented in Tab. Surgery, fig. 13. 


 TOOTHPICK, in Botany, a ſpecies of daucus. See Can- 


ROT. 


TOOTH-WORT, dentaria, in Botany, a genus of the tetra- 
7 Den claſs. Its charadters are theſe: the empale- | 
t 


ment of the ſlower is compoſed of four oblong oval leaves, 
which fall off; the flower has four obtuſe petals placed 
in form of a croſs; and fix ſtamina, four of which are 


as long as. the empalement, the other two ſhorter: in | 
the centre is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupporting a 
ſhort thick ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the ger- 
men becomes a long taper pod with two cells, divided | 
by an intermediate partition opening with two valves, 
including many roundiſh ſeeds. Linnzus enumerates | 


three and Miller four ſpecies. _ Cs | 
TooTH-wort is alſo a name given to a ſpecies of plumbago. 
See LEAD-wort. e 


y their irregular figure and poſition, 


And, laſtly, it is ſometimes neceſſary 


|T 
T 


Toe-rope, in a Ship, a rope employed to ſway-up 2 t- 
maſt, or top-gallant-maſt, in order to fix it in its place; 


at its lower end, called the top-tackle; the effort of which 


of the lower maſt to the foot of the top-mall ; and the 


and the cap. For this purpoſe, the zop-rope, pallng 


brought upwards on the other fide of the maſt, where it 
_ almoſt every operator is furniſhed with a particular one | 


lower end of the top-rope is fixed the top-tackle, the effort 


to the heel of the top-maſt, neceſſarily lifts the latter 
upwards, parallel to the lower maſt. When the top 


becomes firmly wedged in the ſquare-bole, 


then thruſt through a hole in the heel of it, acroſs ths 


is ereQted, and fixed at the head of the top-malt F 


former are extended acrofs the top-malts, 


or to lower it in tempeſtuous weather, or when it is no 
longer neceſſary. The rope uſed on this occaſion for 
the top-maſts is furniſhed with an aſſemblage of pullies, 


in erecting the zop-maſt is communicated from the head 


upper end of the latter is accordingly guided into, and 
conveyed up through the holes between the treſſel-trees 


through a block, which is hooked on one fide of the cap, 
and afterwards through a hole, furniſhed with a ſheare 
or pulley, in the lower end of the top-maſt, is agan 


is at length faſtened to an eye-bolt in the cap, which 
always on the ſide oppoſite to the top-block. To the 


of which being tranſmitted to the 7op-rope, and thence 


lower end of it 
between the 


A bar of wood or iron, called the FI, 


maſt is raiſed to its proper height, the 
treſſel-trees. 


treſſel- trees, by which the whole weight of the top- Kan 
is ſupported. In the ſame manner, the top-gallant-may 


cone 2 
op- Hail- lifts, on board a Ship. E 
o l. and Tor-gallant-ſails in a 22 2 be 
longing to the zop-maſts, and top-ga Fla the hy al 
yard above, and by the yard attached to the r 1 

neath; being faſtened to the former by ro ya extre 
to the latter by means of two blocks fixed on 3 
mities, through which the top-/a?! ſheets - 1 10 
paſſing from thence to two other — og wo 
inner part of the yard, cloſe by 


See LieTs. | 


malt; 
the z wherl 


theſe latter the ſheets lead downwards t0 the 0 


TOP of a /hip, a ſort of platform, ſurrounding the lower | they may be flackened or extended t peat 
maſt· head, from which it projects on all ſides like a ſcaf- actos full are expanded above the 1p. ful Jar 
ſold. Its principal intention is to extend the topmaſt the ſame manner. Falconer. See Sent Torn. 
\ ſhrouds, ſo as to form a greater angle with the maſt, |Top-a-/tarboard and Tor the . Come ha 


and thereby give additional ſupport to the latter. It is 
ſuſtained by the TRESSEL-trees and cRoss- trees. The 
op is alſo convenient for containing the materials neceſ- 


TOPAN, in Ornithology, a name d) al 
called the horned-beaked Indian raven, 


known by 2 name of the RHIN oer R005 ARCHY 


. 


more 


latter 
e top 
d of it 
en the! 
ID, 1s 
ofs the 


f 


cHY 
9 4 a little 
few cities, or towns; 


Nee F 
p_ pts nub divided into ten toparchies. 
u N 


TOP 
armed from roco place and RX , g- 
— Or Ggnory ; conſiſting only of f 
or a petty country, governed and 


See 


04 Jud. & lib. v. &c- 


Procopius only gives the quality of toparchy to che king- | 


to Abgarus, the toparch or lord whereof, 


of Edeſſa; t 

2 is a tradition, 
with a letter. ; LE 0 

| TOPAZ a gem, or precious ſtone, eſteeme e fourt! 
in hardneſs after the diamond. 
lour; it is very hard, and takes a fine poliſh; 
* is foliaceous; its form cubic, parallelipedal, 
i riſmatic z its ſpecific gravity from 3.46 to 4.56; it 
loſes its colour only in a very ſtron heat, and of the 
ſual fluxes it yields to only borax an microcoſmic ſalt. 
According to Bergman, one hundred parts of it con- 
tain forty-ſix of argill, f 
eieht of mild calcareous, and fix of iron, 

- Tt is the true CHRYSOLITE of. the ancients, and is found 
in ſeveral parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, 
and Bohemia. | 


long, and flatted on one fide; and of an irregular and un- 
even ſurface, but uſually bright and of a good natural 


found in a columnar or cryſtal-like form, notwithſtand- 
ing that our dealers in gems carry on a large trade with 
what they call topazes, which are of this ſhape: but all 
theſe when brought to the wheel are found to be no 
more than common cryſtals, accidentally tinged- to a 
_ colour, as is very common for the cryſtals and 


metalline particles ; and almoſt all the common 
vorn in rings are of this falſe kind. | 7 80 
The colour of the topax is ever a pure yellow; but, like 
the other gems, it has this in very different degrees: the 
neſt topazes are of a true and exact gold- colour, and are 
of 
to the deepeſt ſaffron- colour, 
The oriental topazes are moſt eſteemed; their colour 
borders on the orange : thoſe of Peru are ſofter, but 


topazes 


and down to that of the 


hemia is a little cloudy; and they are the ſofteſt of all, 
and their poliſh the coarſeſt; and deſerve to be conſider- 
ed merely as rock-cryſtals coloured 
matic and hexagonal form. 


are now held good for little. 1 5 | 

The Saxon topaz is found in Voigtland near Averbach, | 
on a mountain called Schneckenberg : it is commonly of 
the colour of a light white wine, and in the form of priſ- 
matic cryſtals, compoſed of four unequal ſides. It is 


ſald, that theſe topaxes are not inferior to thoſe of the 
Eaſt in luſtre or hardneſs, 


70t be fuſed with 
alkali ; 
weight of borax, 


allo fuſed by calces of lead or of copper, and fuſible ſpar, 


but not by nitre. M. Guetard informs us, that the zo- | 
baren of Braſil, put in a crucible, and ſurrounded with | 


ra; loſe their yellow colour and become red, and are | 
jp: SAD 


er colour of the topaz is owing to iron, which by | 
TOR 1s developed and made red. The Oriental | 
= % treated in the fame manner, does not change its | 
— The art of converting topazes into rubies is 
> Wi ued (ſay the authors of the Paris Encyclopedie) by | 

* NO: Mr. Canton, in 1760, found that the 
"RA % has the electrical properties of the ToUR- 

Wernier men 


even eight times its weight of fixed 


or thrice its weight of chalk. It was 


: 1 5 . t | 
entions a topaz, in the poſſeſſion of the great 
ws q ghing one hundred and fifty-ſeven carats, ll 
| ho 20300/. ſterling : and Boetius de Boot, in his 
of \ precious ſtones, affirms:to have ſeen in the cabi- 
** 3 <mperor Rudolphus, whoſe phyſician he was, 
b it wis three ſeet long, and ſix inches broad. Pro- 
Es, might be ſome other ſtone a little#tranſparent, 
e | 2855 
00 which, w counterfeited z and there art factitious 
8 10 coun "RF Rh L i ' | 
Ther, = the topaz in glaſs, ſee GI Ass reſembling | 
| "> Cunterfeie . | 3 | | | 
Fepared, es he onental topaz in paſte: take cryſtal b 
1 Vol. IV. No 370. ordinary minium or red lead, ſeven | 


lib. v. cap» 14. and Joſeph. lib. iii. cap. 2. de 
that Jeſus Chriſt ſent his picture, 


The topaz is tranſparent; its colour a beautiful-yellow, 


thirty-nine of ſiliceous earth, 
It is always found in a pebble-like form; roundiſh or ob- 


poliſh, unleſs where fouled by accidents. It is never| 


pars to be, in and about mines, from an admixture of | 


great ſplendor, but they vary from this in degree, up 


their colour much the ſame: the yellow of thoſe of Bo- 


yellow, under a priſ- | 


Thoſe of Madagaſcar were once in much eſteem, but 


| Mr. Pott has made ſome cu- | 
nous experiments on the Saxon topaz. He found that | 
moſt violent fire could not melt it; and that it could | 


but that it was vitrifiable by addition of half its | 


ansformed into rubies. Whence it may be inferred, | 


e eye, do not come behind the natural | 


T@7. 
ounces; put theſe into a crucible luted, and bake ther: 
| twenty-four hours in a potter's kiln, If the maſs is not 
ſufficiently clear and fine, cover it up again and give a 
| ſecond baking, and it will come out a of fine topax colour. 
S 1 5 

If we might believe the ancients, the topaz has very not. 
able virtues 3 but thoſe are now in diſcredit. See GEM. 
Some ſay, it takes its name iopax from an iſland in the 
| Red Sea, of the ſame name, where it was firſt found by 
Juba, king of Mauritania; but it was known to the He- 
brevis before, as appears from the 118th Pſalm, | 
| TOPE, in /chthyelogy, an Engliſh name for a ſpecies of the 
ſcualus, according to the Artedian ſyſtem, the sQv ar us 
arp of Linnzus, diſtinguiſhed from the other ſquali 
by the noſtrils being placed extremely near the mouth; 
and by certain foramina, or apertures near the eyes. It 
is the fiſh called by the ancients ye au, galeus C A- 
Nis and canicula, | | . 5 
TOPHUS, in Medicine, a ſtony or chalky concretion in 
any part of an animal body; as in the bladder, kidneys, 
Ke, on in die joints s e 
Dr. Rutty, in his Treatiſe of the urinary paſſages, takes 
the ſtone to ariſe from the attraction between volatile ſa- 
line particles; of which particles the ſtone, when viewed 
with a microſcope, ſeems to be made up: he thinks the 
fault of theſe aggregates of ſaline particles ought generally 
to be ſuppoſed to begin in, or proceed from, the papillz 
of the kidneys, and not from the ſediment of urine in 
the bladder. 5 %%% ĩ HEE 
The reaſon why wine-drinkers are more ſubject to the 
ſtone, and other concretions, than malt or water · drinkers, 
he ſuppoſes to be that volatile and ſaline or earthy particles 
are contained in the wine in greater quantities than in the 
ale, &c. A calculus, he obſerves, reduced to a caput 
mortuum, will, upon the effuſion of warm water, diſ- 
ſolve, and entirely mix; but in ſhort time will again 
ſettle, and the particles thereof ſo cloſely unite or at- 
tract, as that, by repeated effuſions, they cannot be 
- brought again to diſſolve. See S Ton. 
Toyrnvs, in Natural Hiftory, is a ſpecies of ſand-ſtone, 
called alſo porus, moſtly of a grey colour; but it is alſo 
found of other colours, as whitiſh, browniſh, &c. ac- 
cording to the foil in which it is imbedded. It much 
reſembles the pUMIcE in texture, being rough and 
brittle, and compoled of a large angular grit, cemented 
by a very coarſe terrene cryſtalline ſubſtance. It is too 
ſoft to ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is common in Italy, and 
in Germany, where it is uſed for building, chiefly for 
2 and turning arches. Da Coſta's Hiſt. Foſſils, 
TGbLARIA, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the acanthus, or bear's-brecch, a plant com- 
mon in the gardens of the curious 
TOPIC, in Rhetoric, a probable argument, drawn from 
the ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. See 
_» ARGUMENT and Locus. | 1 Fs | 
TOPICE, Toru, Topica, exprefles the art or manner of 
inventing and managing all kinds of probable argumen- 
tations. _ e N | . 
The word is formed from the Greek, reines of rome, 
place; its ſubject being the places, which Ariſtotle calls 
the /cats of arguments — Ss 
Ariſtotle has written Topics; and Cicero a kind of com- 
ment on them, to his friend Trebatius, who, it ſeems, 
did not underſtand them. But the critics obſerve, that 
the topica of Cicero agree fo little with thoſe eight books 
of Topics which paſs under the name of Ariſtotle, that it 
follows neceſlarily, either that Cicero was much miſ- 
taken, which is not very probable z or that the books of 
Topics, now attributed to Ariſtotle, are not wholly his. 


Cicero defines topica, or topice, to be the art of finding 


arguments, diſciplina inveniendarum argumentorum. | 
1etoric is ſometimes divided into two parts; judgment, 
called alfo dialectice; and invention, called topice. 


TOPICS, formed from Toros, place, or Topical remedies, 


in Medicine, are commonly uſed for what we otherwiſe 
call external remedies, i. e. ſuch as are applied outwardly | 
to ſome particular diſeaſed and painful part. 

Such are plaſters, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, ſalves, 
collyriums, &c. ED = 
Topics are ſuch medicines, as by the ſmallneſs and mo- 
bility of their particles, attended for the moſt part with 

eutle acrimony, are able to make their way into the 
ubſtance of the parts to which they are 1 without 
eroding or wounding any of the ſolids; and thence are 
juſtly called penerr ating topics. _ | 

t may be a queſtion how topres in medicine act. It is 
commonly ſaid, that this or that medicine penetrates the 
pores ; but the ideas annexed to ſuch expreſſions do not 
ſeem very diſtin, Writers on this ſubjeQ have ſeldom 
been at the pains to tell us what pores they mean. We 


| have an eſſay on this ſubject 


in the Medic. Ef, Edinb. 
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| TOPPING the lifts, aboard a Shy, the ſame as haling the | 


TorrinG-lift, in a Ship, a large and ſtrong tackle, em- | 
ployed to ſuſpend or top the outer end of a gaff, or of TORDO marino, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the 


; TORADOR. See Bur L-fghting. | 55 
TORCH-2hiſtle, cereus, in Botany, a ſpecies of plants be- 


of Barbadoes, againſt their houſes, for the ſake of its 


vol. fi. art. 4. by Dr. Armſtrong, who thinks that the |. 
effects of ſuch medicines are not owing to their particles 
entering the orifices of the abſorbent veins; nor to the 
opening of the exhalent veſſels on the. ſurface of the 
body by theſe medicines 3 nor will he allow the particles 
of penetrating 1 80 to force their way through the coats 
bf the veſſels; but he ſuppbſes, that ſubtile medicines 


+ PGRN 


&c. more or leſs thick, and long: ene n. 
end with ſix wax candles, which” deny pet at on 
kind of gloomy brightneſs,  * S 8ted, yay, 
Torches are uſed in ſome church-ceremonieg. «.... 

at the proceſſons of the holy ſacrament 8 OY 


church, and at the interments of the poorer j * 


Formerly they were uſed at the funerals of thot a 
| » 


are conveyed by the exhalent veſſels of the tkin, to thoſe | firſt rank; but tapers and flambeaux are now j 
parts of the ſmallet arteries, where the circulation is] in their ſtead ; and frequently alſo called by c 
choaked by obſtruction. TORCHENES, in the Mantge, a long ſtick * _ 
eat 


The gout is never cured by topics z they may aſſwage the 
pain For a time; but, for a cure, the ſource of the evil | 
muſt be attacked with internals, | 
TOPOGRAPHY, formed from Toros, place, and ypapu, | 
I deſevibe, a deſctiption or draught of ſome particular | 

lace, or ſmall ira of land; as that of a city or town, 


manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, caſtle, or the TORCULAR, or Toxcvr. ar1s, among Surgeons 2 con 
| 2 con. 


like; ſuch as ſurveyors ſet out in their plots, or make 


- raughts of, for the information and ſatisſaction of the | ToRevLaR Herophzli, in Anatomy, a name given to 4 
| | in the duplicatures of the dura mater; formed of 3 


courſe of a branch of the longitudinal finus with the la- 


AN_—_— „„ 
Topography differs from CHoOROGRAPHY, as a particular 
from a more general. | 


- top-ſail 4/16, by flackening one of them, and pulling 


upon the oppohte one, fo As to place the yard at a greater TORDINO, in Ornithology, a name by which the Vene. 
I ͤtians call a bird of the lark kind common in their mar- 
kets, and called by authors sPpNOLE TTA. 


or leſs obliquity with the maſts. See LI Frs. 


the boom of a main-ſail and fore-ſail z ſuch as are uſed | 
in brigs, floops, or ſchooners. Falconer. . 


longing to the cactus genus. : | TE 
Mr. Miller makes a diſtinct genus of the cereus, or forch- 
tile. The characters of which are theſe : it hath an 
_ oblong ſcaly empalement, covered with ſpines, and 
ſitting upon the germen; the flower is compoſed of many | 
narrow-pointed petals, which ſpread open like the ſun's } 
rays: it has a great number of declining ſtamina, inſert- | 
ech in the baſe of the petals, and terminated by oblong 
ſummits: the germen, ſituated under the empalement, 
ſupports a long cylindrical ftyle, crowned with a multi- 

fd {tigma, in form of a head; the germen aſterward be- 
comes an oblong ſucculent ſruit, with a prickly fkin, | 
full of ſmall ſeeds encloſed in the pulp. The upright 


long cereus with fix angles, which are far diſtant, is the | TORDYLIUM, in Botany. See Hax -ort. 
| TORGOCH, in {chthyology. See Crank. os 
in Surinam, whence it was brought to Holland in 1681, TORE, Toxvus, in Architecture, a large round moulding 


molt common in the Engliſh gardens ; it grows naturally 


and thence moſt parts of Europe have been ſupplicd with | 
it. 'The uſual time of its flowering with us is in July; but 
the flowers of this ſpecies are never ſucceeded here by 
fruit: nor indeed do the plants often produce their | 
flowers. They may be preſerved in a green-houſe, but 
ſhould have no water in winter. As they naturally grow 
on dry rocky places, they ſhould be planted neither in | 
large pots nor in rich ſoil : the beſt compoſt for them is 
one third of light earth from a common, a third of ſea- 
ſand, and the other part ſifted lime rubbith. The ſtem | 
of this plant is twenty, thirty, or more feet high, and 
about five inches in diameter. See a particular deſcription | 
of it in Phil. Tranf. N? 416. : „5 ö 


tiſh iflands of America, where they grow naturally : | 
there is one ſort, Which is trained up, by the inhabitants 


fruit, which is about the ſize of a bergamot pear, and of 
a very delicious flavour. | | 9 | 
The propagation of all the kinds of this remarkable plant | 

is by cuttings, which muſt be laid in a dry place ten days 
or a fortnight before they are planted, or if it be three | 
weeks, there is leſs danger of their miſcarrying. They 


ate to be planted in ſmall pots, filled with the mixture of | TOREUTICE, ropevrue, forme 


darth above deſcribed, laying ſome itones at the bottoms 
of the pots to drain off the moiſture. The pots are then 


week are to have a gentle watering ; this is beft done in | 

June, or July: toward the middle of Auguſt, they muſt 
ave air given them by degrees, and at the end of Sep- 
tember they muſt be removed into the ſtove or green- | 
louſe, where they are to remain the winter. They 
ſhould always have a dry ſituation, and thould never be 
expoſed io the open air even in the midſt of ſummer. 
Wen the top of an old plant has been cut off for pro- 
pagating, it always throws out ſeveral young ſhoots from 
its angles, which may all be eaſily propagated in the ſame 
manner, and it will continue to do this in ſuch a manner, 
that there will be a continual ſupply even from one ſtock. 
hay may be brought in ſmall pieces from the Weſt In: | 
dies packed up in ſtraw, and will grow when planted 
here, as well as if cuttings from our own plants. Miller's 
Gardener's Dit. _ | 

TORCH, da, a fort of luminary, properly, a ſtick of fir, 
or othcr reſinous and combuſtible matter, as pine, linden, 


cilla major, and by the Auſtrians the ſleinsreitling. Al. 


black tranſverſe ſtreak, and behind that the whole is of 
a yellowiſh hue ; its head and back ate of a blackiſh hue 


| The baſes of Tuſcan and Doric columns have but one 
tore, which is between the plinth and the liſtel. In the 


Other ſpecies of cereus have been brought from the Bri- | TORENIA, in Botany, a genus of th 


TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a Greek term, ſignifying the 


PTORGAW, convocation of. See Form / d, op- 
to be placed in a gentle bed of tanner's bark, and once a | TORIES, on Tokrs, a party or faction in England, op- 
Theſe two celebrated parties, 


of the Guelfs and Gibellins. The divi 


During the unhappy * 


the end of it, through which a ſtray © . 

two ends of which da tied we hap ns 8 7 58 
and cloſely tie up a horſe's noſe as long ag the "ys 
ſtayed upon the halter or ſnaſſte. This is = ick is 
the horſe from being unt uly, when he is dreſſed 2 
any other occaſion. Wy er upon 


trivance for ſtopping bleedings in amputations. 


teral ſinuſes. 
It has its name torcular fiom its reſembling a rot,” 
ſerew : Herophili is added from the diſcoverer — 5 


ſtarling kind, called alfo the codiroſſo maggiore, ot ru. 


drovandus has named it the meryula ſaxatil is, or rut. 
blackbird.. It is of the fize of our ſtarling, and much 
reſembles it in figure; its breaſt is greyiſh, and has a 


with ſome flight variegations of grey, from the tip of the 
feathers being of that colour; the tail is long and of a 
reddiſh orange colour, and the under-feathers of the 
wings are of the ſame hue; the ſemales are of a leſs ele- 


gant colour than the males, viz. a mouſe-colour varie- 
: gs with white on the back, and aſh-colour on the 


belly; what is yellow in the male birds is alſo very pale 
in the females; it is not uncommon in Germany, and 
may be taught like the ſtarling to imitate the human 
wissen Ray. N | 


uſed in the baſes of columns. 93 

Daviler deri ves the word from the Greek, vogeg, a call, 
whereof it bears ſome reſemblance; or from che Latin 
torus, a bed, as being ſuppoſed to repreſent the edge of 
a bed or quilt, ſwelled out wich the weight of the incuat 
bent column. | Pt es 
The tore is alſo called gros baton, and tondin. It is the 
bigneſs that diſtinguiſhes the torus from the aſtragal. 


Attic baſe there are two; the upper, which is the ſmaller; 
and an under, or bigger. Sec Tab. Architect. A. 3 8 


F e 
fi 5 fig 7 N e didynamia ang o ber- 
he calyx is bilabiatcd, 


mia Claſs. Its characters are: that t ; 


the upper lip being formed with, three points; and t 
capſule bilocular. There is one ſpecies. 
knowledge, or rather deſcription, of ancient ſculpturcy, | 
and baſſo- relie vos. V 
The invention of toreumatography is owing io n 
and its perfection to Polyclctus : the Italian gravers 


] of light into the torcumatogr opt): | 
rot Wok of at 25 from the Greek, 7 

alled turning. 
of Topew, terebro, per foro, that part of ſculp 2 _ - 


polite to the Whigs. which have ſo lang doi 
our country, will make a conſiderable gn 5 * 
liſn hiſtory, nothing inferior, in many pe has gone ſo 


, | who has an 
deep, that it is preſumed, no Enel more won ie 
concern or age wy at all, but inch l borrow ol 


or which reaton, ot foreigners 


M. de Cize, a French officer, fomc _ of Whiggi® 
of England, who has written the Hi 1 6 
and Toryiſm, printed at Leipfic, ke 1e K le 
Rapin, whoſe Diſſertation ſur les We eil korn; 
printed at the Hague the ſame year» ris of his Hiſtory 
reprinted at the cloſe of the ſecond V0 1 


ed. \ Ling Clu 
Burt de unhappy war, which brot kin 


tures, 
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have 


u lathy 

ning 
3 
d, Op- 

ivided | 
e Lug- 
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the names whig and tory were 


Mo epiſcopalians, 


Klaxed a lic) 


NS | 
% 


the ſcaffold, ihe adherents of that king were firſt 
to 


called caval ers, 


hich two names Were afterwards changed into thoſe of 
hic 


on the following occaſion. 5 
ok itti, in Ireland, who kept on 
. +4 of robbers, or banditti, in «, Wh 

: 1 or in the iſlands formed by the vaſt bogs 
7 country, being called tories; a name they ſtill 
of _ differently with that of rapparees z the bing s ene- 
be fen him of favouring the rebellion in Ireland, 
une? broke out about that time, gave his partiſans the 
* . 

ame of tories 3 . 
IG with their enemies, who were cloſely leagued 
ich the Scots, gave them the name of WHIGS, who 
Wi ” 7 


ling in the 


whiz, fee W H1GS» 


lle cavaliers, or tor!es, had then principally in view the 


alltical intereſts of the king, the crown, and the church 


ads, f ſed 
f England: and the round-heads, or whigs, propo 
3 maintaining of the rights and intereſts of the 


people, and of proteltantiſm. Nor have the two factions 
vet jolt their firlt views; though their firſt names, cava- | . 


ur and round-head, be now entirely diſuſcd, - 
This is the moſt popular account; and yet it is certain 
me middle of the reign of king Charles II. M. de Cize 
rates, that it was in the year 1678, that the whole na- 
non was firſt obſerved to be divided into whrgs and tories; 
ind that on occalion of the famous depoſition of Titus 
Outes, who accuſed the catholics of having conſpired 


Was yiven to ſuch as believed the plot real; and tory to 
tioſe who beld it ſictitious. 


We thould here confine ourſelves to the torzes t and for 
what regards the whigs, refer io that article; but ſince, 


by comparing and conironting the two parties together, 


© both the one and the other will appear in the ſtronger 


light, it would be imprudent to ſeparste them, ſo that 


we rather chooſe to lay the leſs under the word whigs, 
and refer thence hither. 35 : | 
The factions we are ſpeaking of, may be conſidered either | 


with regard to the fate, or to religion. 


The /late 


tries are either violent or moderate: the firſt would | 
have the ſovereign to be abſolute in England, as in other | 


countries, and his will to be a law. This party, which 


z not very numerous, has yet been conſiderable; 1. On 
dTĩccount of its leaders, who have been lords of the firſt 


rank, and generally miniſters and favourites, 2. In that, 


being thus in the miniſtry, it engaged the church tories 


to maintain ſtifly the doctrine of paſſive obedience. 


3. Becauſe they have been frequently ſupported by the 


crown, AY 
Ihe moderate tories would not ſuffer the king to Joſe 


any of his prerogatives: but neither would they ſacrifice 
thoſe of the people. | 5 
The fate ahi s, again, are republican or moderate: the 
firlt, according to our author, are the remains of the 


long parliament, who took in hand to change the mo 
narchy into a commonwealth : theſe make fo ſlender a 


ure, that they only ſerve to ſtrengthen the party of 
the other wings, Ihe tories would perſuade the world, 


chat all the 2% gs ace of this kind; as the whigs would 


make us belicye, that all the tories are violent, | 

he moderate „late whiys are much in the ſame ſenti- 
meuts as the moderate tries; and deſire the government 
may be maintained on its ancient foundation, and that 
che king may be reduced to an incapacity of abuſing his 


the diference is, that the moderate tries lean a little 
more to the ſide of the king, and the moderate whigs 
t0 that of the perliament and people, e 


oe we conſider our two parties with regard to reli- 
on, 3 mult be oblerved, that the Reformation, as car- | 


ried on to a greater or leſs length, divided the Engliſh 
and preſbyterians or puritans: the 


z 1 , . : : * . . . 
wei contended, chat the epiſcopal juriſdiction ſhould be 
Continue on the ; 


TY 7 5 1 n ; . » 
dar 1019, as before the Reformation: the latter main- 


4. dla al miniiters or prieſts had equal authority; 

, a che Church ought to be governed by preſbyte- 

nes or confiitori 

ui rAxs. 

Ast 1 | 
er long diſputes, the more moderate of each party 


Bake us of their ſtiffnels; and thus formed two 
auehes of moderate 


Tey, "FT 
Fo 1 religion; but there were others who kept to 
YA ek With inconceivable firmneſs; and theſe 
drei Nac ty branches of rigid epiſcopalians and preſ- 
* i 8 * 4 N : | - 
* Smpriſed under the general names of whiss 


Th rent 1! py 4-4 2 x 

ber th bs ns the brit join the eri, and the 
lter 1 | Wr 

in mer SOuRikcd of jipid churchmen, who were 


but little known till about 


lame footing, and the church in the | 


%ige, and moderate fories, with 


and thoſe of the parliament round. heads; 


and, on the other hand, the zorzes, to 


fields and woods, fed much on milk; whiz 
ſignifying z»hcy. But for a more probable erymology of 


— 


_ againit the king, and the ſtate—the appellation whig | 


* 


——— 


bower, by leaving him the poſſeſſion of his juſt rights; 


cs of prieſts aud lay-elders, See Pu-| 


and NoN-JuRORs. _ 


* 


method of promoting it. 


— 


} 


. 
1 
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againſt the leaſt change in the diſcipline of the church, 
while the more moderate among the ecclefiaſtical tories 
were leſs ſcrupulous and, obſtinate, and may be called 
the low or moderate churchmen. See High Cyurcu 
The latter were the rigid reſbyterians, who would be 
contented with nothing lefs than, the deſtruction of the 
hierarchy, while the more moderate among them would 
have been fatisfied with much leſs, and put up, ſays 
Mr. Rapin, with a bare toleration. | | 

From what has been obſerved, we may conclude, that 
as the names tory and whig have a regard to two different 
objects, they are equivocal, and of conſequence ought 
never to be applied without expreſſing in which ſenſe it is 
done—for the ſame perſon may be, in different re- 
ſpects, both whiz and cory. 5 
For the reſt, the general motives that have formed and 
kept up the two parties, appear, in the main, to be no 
other than the private motives of particular perſons: 
ſelf-intereſt is the primum mobile of their actions; ever 
ſince the riſe of theſe factions, each has ſtruggled earneſt- 
pl to get the advantage over the other; inaſmuch as 
from ſuch ſuperiority accrue places, and honours, and 
promotions, &c. which the prevailing party uſually diſ- 
tributes among its own members, excluſive of the con- 
trary party. 1 8 3 

There are, however, men belonging to each of theſe 
parties, though the diſtinction is almoſt worn out, who 
act from conviction: ſome of whom are for the exten- 
tion, and others for the limitation of royal prerogative, 
with a view to the pond of the ſtate, as their principles 
lead them toiform different notions of the moſt effectual 
Ihe names, it is true, are al- 
moſt ſunk into oblivion; but the operation of the diſtin- 


guiſhing ſentiments of<uþ:gs and tories is diſcoverable in 


every period of the Engliſh hiſtory ; and the true intereſt 
of a limited monarchy, always inſeparably connected with 


_ the rights. of the people, renders the diſtinction of im- 


portance, 
garced, „ : 
It is with the whigs and torzes on thoſe points, which 


and ſhould prevent its ever being diſre- 


have diſcriminated the two parties, ſays Dr. Gregory 


Sharpe, as it is with all other ſects of men under the 


_ apitarion of hope and fear, ambition and intereſt; they 


tighten or relax their principles as ſuits beſt their conve- 
nience. When the tories have had the exerciſe of the 
powers of the prerogative, they have been eager to ex- 
tend thoſe powers; when the edge has been turned 


againſt them, they have been as eager in the defence of 


popular liberty: and in like manner the hig, who 

withitood the ſtorm, have melted in the ſun-thine, ſo 
that in point of court-complaiſance, the adminiſtrations 
of the one have differed very little from thoſe of the 


other. Holberg's Int. to Univerſal Hiſtory, by Sharpe, 


p. 200. TEE 5 5 
As to the characters commonly attributed to the whips 
and tories; the tories, ſays M. Rapin, appear fierce and 


| haughty : they treat the whigs with the greateſt contempt, 
and even ſometimes with rigour, when they have the 


advantage oyer them: they are very hot and vehement, 
and proceed with a rapidity which yet is not always the 


effect of heat and tranſport, but has its foundation ſome- 


times in good policy: they are very ſubject to change 
their principles, as their party prevails, or is humbled. 
If the rigid preſpyterians prevailed in the hig party, it 
would not be leſs hot and zealous than that of the tores; 
but it is ſaid they have not the direction thereof; which 


gives room to aſhrm, that thoſe at the head of the whig 


party are much more moderate than the chiefs of the 
tories: add, that they uſually conduct themſelves on fixed 
principles, proceed to their end gradually, and without 
violence; and their ſlowneſs is not leſs founded on good 

olicy, than the haſtineſs and precipitation of the tories. 


Thus much, ſays our author, may be ſaid to the advan- 


tage of the moderate whigs, that, in the general, they 
maintain a good cauſe, viz, the conſtitution of the go - 
vernment as by law eſtabliſhed, | 


TORMENTIL, tormentilla, in Botany, a genus of the 


icoſandria_polygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe ; the 
flower has a plain empalement of one leaf, divided into 
eight ſegments at the top; it has four oval heart-ſhaped 
petals, whoſe tails are inſerted in the empalement ; and 
many aw]-ſhaped ſtamina alſo inſerted in the empale- 
ment, terminated by ſingle ſummits; it has eight ſmall 
germina collected in a head, which have lender ſtyles 
the, length of the germina, inſerted in their ſides, and 
crowned by obtuſe 4. far: ; the germina turn to a fruit, 
containing many ſmall naked roundiſh ſeeds ineluded in 
the empalement. There are two ſpecies, 5 
The common zormenti!, with an ere ſtalk, grow on. 
dry. paſtures and commons in moſt, parts of W 
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ſeven at a joint; the 


and to be choſen from the druggiſts large, plump, and freſh 


ſweetened with an ounce of any agreeable ſyrup, two 


TORMINA, in Medicine, a term foinetimes nled to expreſs 
1 pain, called termina ventris, or alvi, in Engliſh, the 
| Young children are very often troubled with gripes; it is 

remedy them, uſaally mix with their ſpoon-meats, a 

. 55 

Some children breed their teeth with violent gripes, which 
In adults, the dry gripes are uſually cured by the exhibi- 


elixir ſalutis, tincture of rhubarb, & c. with the aſſiſtance 


TORNESOL. See TURNESOL.. 1 9 
TORPEDO, cramp-fi/h, or elefric ray, the RaJa for- 
pedo of Linnæus, in Ichthyology, a ſea-fiſh, famed both 


able numbneſs wherewith it ſtrikes the arm of fuch as 


back; its greateſt breadth is generally about two-thirds 


is pretty thick and round; the caudal fin broad and 

abrupt; the head and body indiſtinct, but nearly round; | 
thick in the middle and attenuating to extreme thinneſs | 
on the edges; below the body, the ventral fins form on 


placed near each other; behind each is a round ſpiracle, 
rence; the mouth ſmall, and teeth minute and ſpicular; 


ſame genus; the ſkin is every where ſmooth, cinereous 

brown above, and white beneath. See Tab. V. Fi/h, 
r „ 85 
This ſpecies is found in the Mediterranean, on the At- 
lantic coaſt of France, in the Engliſh ſeas, particularly 


in other places. See Anſon's Voyage, p. 266. 


It is bee taken with the trawl, but an inſtance oc- 
ring a bait, which vindicates the fine ac- | 


and favourite fituation is the ſand, in which it will bury 
_ itſelf by flapping its extremities, and throwing the ſand 


pedo gives his moſt forcible ſhock, which throws down 
the aſtoniſhed paſſenger, who inadvertently treads upon 


falt water, and not ou into much motion. | 
a 


tells us, that at Venice the prefect of health forbids it to 


TOR 


dn the roots have been frequently uſed for tanuing | | 
leather, in places where oak bark is ſcarce. | 


It is a ſmall trailing a and the leaves grow about 

owers are ſmall but of a hvely 
yellow ; the root is generally crooked and knotty, brown 
dr blackiſh without and within, of a very aſtringent taſte, 


dried. It is a cordial and a very valuable aſtringent; it 
makes a very good addition to the common white drink, 


changing it to a red colour and inereaſing its virtue. It 


N out its aſtringency both to water and rectifled ſpirit, 


t moſt perfectly to the latter: the extracts, particularly | 
the ſpirituous, obtained by inſpiſſation, are intenſely 
ſtyptic. It is generally given in decoction : an ounce. 


and a half of the powdered root may be boiled in three 


pints of water to a quart, adding, toward the end of the 
bottle, a dram of cinnamon: of the ſtrained liquor, 


ounces or more may be taken. four or five times a day. 
Lewis: . | 


pains in the general; but more particularly a ſpecies of 
GRIPES. . 
upon this account, that nurſes, in order to prevent or 


little brandy, or ſome carminative ſeeds, as caraway- | 


are apt to bring on convulſions of the bowels. See D/ 
temperatures of INTANTS. | | 
tion of warm cathartics, ſuch as tincture of hiera picra, | 


of opiates. 


TORNADO, or Tourxnano, a ſudden and violent guſt of 5 


wind riſing ſuddenly from the ſhore, and afterwards 
veering round all points of the compaſs like a hurricane ; 
very frequent on the coaſt of Guinea, See WHiRL-| 
WIND. . . | | 


among the ancient and modern naturaliſts, for a remark- 


touch it. 2 | | 
'The terpedo is a flat fiſh, much of the figure of the thorn- 


of its length, though the proportion varies in thoſe of dif- 


ferent places; the weight of one, that meaſured four feet 


in length and two feet and a half in breadth, was fifty- 


three pounds avoirdupois; they are found, however, off 
different ſizes, uſually from ten to ſixty, ſeventy, and 


even eighty pounds weight on our own ſhores ; the tail 


each ſide a quarter of a circle; the two dorfal fins are 
placed on the trunk of the tail ; the eyes are ſmall and 


with ſix ſmall cutaneous rays on their inner circumfe- 


there are five openings on the pills, as in others of the 


at Torbay, near Waterford on the coaſt of Ireland, and | 


curs of its ta 
count which Oppian has left us of this fiſh. It com- 
monly lies in water about the depth of forty fathoms, in 
company with the congenerous rays; but its more frequent 


in a light ſhower over its back. In this ſituation the fer- 


him. The food of the torpeds is fiſh, and they probably 


N 


ſtupify their prey by the ſhock they give them; and yet | 
the ſea-leech and common ſca-crab will venture to an- 
 moy them. 2 1 | 


This fiſh is ſo far amphibious as to live in air twenty- 


four hours, and but little longer in freſh water. The | 


beſt method of preſerving them is in well-boats kept in 


Rondelet ſpeaks unfavourably of the torpedo as food, and 


. muſcular part is atleaſt, as palatable 3 


. renzini. In one diſſected at La Rochelle, 


and head. 


ent theories that have been adopted in order to account 


Was early known to t 


its torporific qualities. Plato alſo was ſepa 7 5 
them, as appears by the humorous comparilon 0 


at hel 
and ſpears into the hands of the fiſhermen ti. 


that touch it, but ſtriking a numb 


- 


TOR 


be ſold in the market; but in deemin, K 

food we have the ſanction of Hippocrite Tholefons 
and it is ſold in the markets of France, 41 and Galen, 
organs, indeed, which make one half of © Elrftricy 


though wholeſome, are an inſipid me (al, 
5 Ot Its 


| s the 
other rays: among theſe the old and n 8 
re al. 


ways in little requeſt. 
The torpedo brings forth its young at the a 


utu 
nox, as affirmed by Ariſtotle, thou mnal equi, 


gh queſtioneq by Lo. 
on the tenth 


of September, were found in the matrices ſever] of th 
e 


foetuſes quite formed, and nine eggs j 
wardneſs; ſuperfetation ſeems bs Bs. pres? wy pray 
perty of this ſiſn: the eggs ſeemed to be deſtined Ard 
{pring brood, as they produce about the vernal 28 a : 
the autumnal equinox, There may be alſo another ; O 
duction at midſummer, but it principaily takes pf jt 
the two equinoxes. | e 
Upon touching this fiſh with the finger, it frequent] 

though not always, happens, that the perſon feels f 
unuſual painful numbneſs, which ſuddenly ſcizes th 
arm up to the elbow, and ſometimes to the very ſhould 


The pain is of a very particular ſpecies, and is not to he 


deſcribed by any words; yet meſſeurs Lorenzini. Borell, 


Redi, and Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve it 
to bear ſome reſemblance to that painful ſenſation ſel: in 
the arm, upon ſtriking the elbow violently againſt a hard 
body: though M. Reaumur affures us, this gives but x 
very faint idea of it, | 


Its chief force is at the inſtant it begins ; it laſts but 3 


few moments, and then vaniſhes entirely. If man dg 
not actually touch the torpedo, how near ſoever he bold! 
his hand, he feels nothing: if he touch it with a lick, 
he feels a faint effect : if he touch it through the imerpo- 
ſition of any pretty thin body, the numbneſs is felt ver; 
conſiderably ; if the hand be preſſed very ſtrong apainit 


it, the numbneſs is the leſs, but (till ſtrong enough to 


oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. 


Oppian affirms, that it will benumb the aſtoniſhed fiſher. 
man, even through the whole length of line and rod, 
See the paſſage cited and tranſlated by Pennant, Bit. 


Zool. vol. iii. p. 39. | | 
But great as are the powers of this hfh when in vigour, 
they are impaired as it declines in ftrength, and totally 


ceaſe when it expires. 'The ſhocks in water are appre- 
| hended to be near a fourth of the force of thoſe at the 


ſurface of the water, and not much more than a fourth 


of thoſe entirely in air. This ſtrange power, with 
which the torpedo is endued, and which we ſhall preſent- 
ly explain, ſeems to have a double uſe ; the one, when 


it is exerted as a means of deſence againſt voracious fiſh, 
who are by a touch deprived of all power of ſeizing their 
prey; the other is well explained by Pliny, who tells us, 
that by the fame powers it attains its end with reſpect to 


thoſe fiſh, which it withes to enſnare; for, concealing itſelf 
in the mud, and benumbing the fiſh that are carelefsly 


ſwimming about, it makes a ready prey of them. 

M. Reaumur, having no fiſhes alive to examine what 
the torpedo would do to them, ſhut up a drake in water 
with it, and after ſome time it was taken out dead. 
We ſhall now proceed to give a brief reeital of the differ- 


for the extraordinary effects of the torpedo. This fiſh 

. Grecks; it is mentioned, as an 
eſculent ſiſn, by Hippocrates, under the name 4 
which ſhews that the ancients had ſome knowledge 0 


crates to that animal, which he puts into the mouth n 
Menon. Ariſtotle likewiſe treats of the benumbng 0 
{tupefying qualities of this fiſh, though he ſeems to : a 
no idea of their being communicated by the intervenue! 


: | d that tie 

Theophraſtus, according to Athenæus, obſerve S 
N conveyed the benumbing fenſation through eis 
them. Diphilus, of Laodicea, takes notice that the u 
por was occaſioned, 5 py the Whole, 
arts of the body of this fiſh: 498 
apron it as Kenn. efuvia through braſs and ln, 
and other ſolid bodies. Wong ith the 
Pliny's account, though partly true, 13 mingled ni jult; 
marvellous and falſe. Plutarch is mo ro ambing q 
for he . the torpedo a8 2 LS the net 
iminiſhing 

into the hands of the fiſhermen, and 28 8 i ; hap- 
the fecling of thofe who poured water Ole adds that 
pened to be laid on the ground alive. he emits celan 
whilſt the tor pedo ſwims round his Preys ater, and then 
eſſtuvia like darts, that firſt affect the water he 


TOR 


Account we have of this kind of eel is by M. Richer; fe; 
corded by M. du Hamel, in his Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences for 1697; In the iſland of Cay⸗ 
enne, ſays M, du Hamel, there is a fiſh, not unlike 4 
conget-eel, which, touched with the finger, or èven 
with the end of a ſtick, affetts the arm with a numbneſs, 
and the head with giddineſs, and the eyes with a dim 
neſs of ſight, which M. Richer had himſelf felt upon 
making the experiment. See GymxnoTus. _ 
We are indebted to Mr. Walſh for not only the firſt, 
but for a numerous ſeries of experiments on the tor pedo, 
in order to aſcertain its electrical nature; together with 


ihe fiſhes in it, \which-are thus. 
dent erg A. the torpedo was placed alive to | 

| Yoo ge 2 and particularly for the cure of an obſti- 
parts a * *h oy appears from Scribonius Largus, who 
vate 6 ro Claudian, and from Dioſcorides, who flou- 
wer ; after. Galen conceived. that the for pedo 
riſhed 2 frigorific principle, for as cold occaſions a | 
ores + in an animated body, ſo does the ſhock given 
numbn nimal. Paulus of gina, one of the Galenic 
b =_ —commends the oil of the dead fiſh for tempering 
_ eur of the gout, and for other ailments that 
; | 4 


abled from defending | 


1 ling applications. : | 
m— he oE tfattory accounts of the philoſophers | 


fevers» 


the head, which he conſidered as muſcles (from thence | 


certain effluvia, occaſioning the ſenſation of numbneſs | 


and phyſicians of antiquity. | 


Mnians, it is ſaid, uſe torpedos for the cure of | 
N ying down the patient to a table, and apply- | 
, the fiſh ſucceſſively upon all his members, which puts 
| 1 to cruel torment, but effectually removes his diſ- 
a Bellonius aſſures us, that our own torpedos applied | 


to the ſoals of the feet, have proved ſucceſsful againſt | 


ian; like Diphilus, diſtinguiſhes the parts where the | 
lie of this fiſh peculiarly reſide ; theſe he calls >a- 


yore, the flanks, from which he imagined the animal | 
f 5 


Fr” 


5s obſcure. In the ſixteenth century, ſome members of | 
the Academia del Cimento availed themſelves of their 
vicinity to the ſea to make experiments on the ter pedo. 
Redi began, and was afterwards aſhſted by Borelli, and | 
Steno the Dane; and Lorenzini, his ſcholar, engaged in 
the ſame purſuit, and publiſhed a curious treatiſe upon 
the ſubjet, Redi, having endeavoured to diſtinguiſh | 
between the real properties of the torpedo, and thoſe er- 


 roneouſly aſcribed to it, proceeded to the anatomy of it; 


and was the firſt who with any accuracy deſcribed thoſe | 


crooked ſubſtances lying on each fide of the ſpine, near | 
named muſculi falcat:) that projected, according to him, 


more or leſs, as the animal was excited to put theſe or- 
gans into action. This hypotheſis of the tranſmiſſion of | 


effluvia was immediately embraced by Lorenzini, and af- 


terwards by Claude Perrault. Borelli, not admitting the | 
emiſſion of benumbing particles, referred the ſenſation | 
produced by this fiſh to a certain briſk undulation of the | 
parts touched, which the animal could excite at will. | 
In 1714, M. Reaumur, being on the coaſt of Poitou, | 
took an opportunity of making ſome experiments on the | 
torpedo, which, with the reſult, he communicated to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. His hypotheſis, 


ſome correCt and elegant drawings of the entire animal, 
and of ſome of its principal organs that appeared upon 
diſſection. Theſe experiments were made in the year 
1772, partly at the iſle of Rhe, and partly at Rochelle; 
in the preſence of the members of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at that place. They were conducted in a 
ſcientific manner, and properly diverſified, and the re- 
ſult of them ſatisfaCtorily eſtabliſhes the torpedo in the 
rank of an electrician, furniſhed with 5 power over the 
electric matter; by means of which, he can, without 
any foreign machinery, and almoſt in an inſtantaneous 
manner, collect, condenſe, and at his will diſpenſe it 
to neighbouring bodies, through any of thoſe ſubſtances 


faculty of darting upon other fiſhes certain ſub- | that are known to be conductors of the electric fluid. 
ſtances, called by a name vepxideg, the meaning of which | 


The ſenſations occaſioned by the torpedo and Leyden 
phial, in the human frame, are preciſely ſimilar : not 
only the ſhock, but the numbing ſenſation ſometimes 
given by the animal, may be exactly imitated with the 
phial, by means of Lane's electrometer; the regulating 
rod of which, to produce the latter effect, muſt be 
brought almoſt into contact with the prime conductor 
which joins the phial. The firſt experiment of Mr. 
Walſh diſcovered the electrical quality of the torpedo, by 
his conveying its effect through the ſame conductors 
with electricity, ſuch as metals, water, and animal 
- fluids, and by intercepting it by the ſame non-coriduQors, 
as glaſs and ſealing-wax. Beſides, one of the moſt bril- 
liant of his diſcoveries was, that this animal not only 
could accumulate in one part a large quantity of electric 
matter, but was ſurniſhed with a certain organization; 
diſpoſed in the manner of the Leyden phial : thus, while 
one ſurface of the electric part (e. g. that on the back) was 
charged with this matter, or in a poſitive ſtate, the other 
ſurface (that on the belly) was deprived of it, or in a 
negative ſtate ; ſo that the equilibrium could be reſtored, 
by makirgg a communication between the two ſurfaces 
by water, the fluids of the human body or metals, in the 
ſame-manner as by forming a circuit between the infide 
and outſide ſurfaces of the Leyden phial. A living ter- 
pedo was laid on a table, upon a wet napkin ; round an- 


| 
nt- which was generally received by the ingenious naturaliſts | other table ſtood five perſons inſulated ; and two brafs 
ben over all Europe, is not very different from that of Bo-] wires, each thirteen feet long, were ſuſpended from the 
ih, relli; for inſtead of the undefined vibrating parts of the ceiling by ſilken ſtrings. One of the wires reſted by one 
jeir latter, M. Reaumur ſubſtituted muſcles (the maſculi fal- 


= 4 ander I. 


cat; of Redi and Lorenzini) which, by the vivacity of 


their action, impreſſed upon the hand, that touched 
theſe parts, a ſenſation of numbneſs, owing to the ſlop- 


page of the progreſſion of the nervous fluid, or a repul- | 


fion of the ſame. But he denied, that this impreſſion of 


numbneſs. could be communicated through water, a net, 


or any other ſoft and yielding · ſubſtance; nay, through a | 
ſtick, except a very ſhort one; whereas, it is certain, 
that the ſhocks of the torpedo are not leſs conducted 
—_— media, than thoſe from a charged electri- 
ca] phial, | „ ES 9 | 15 | 

We have been la 


mere plauſible and 


conliders the electric fluid as the efficient cauſe of the 
ns qualities of the torpedo, We ſhall be led to a 
J the following preliminary remarks. 
dated profeſſor 
Sovernor of Eſſe 
tem relembling a conger-eel, and poſſe operties 
N -cel, poſſeffing- properties 
ie to thoſe of the zorpedo; this account was received' 
„73% and publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the tran- 
Along of the 8 | 


it 2ppears, that the ſhocks of the fiſh, which were fo vio- 


* Ng the fiſh was ſtrong and lively, as to throw a 


zo touched it to the ground, were like thoſe of 
ra * phial, but unaccompanied with ſparks of 
ths my . fiſh was a ſpecies of the gymnotus of 


1 xth volume of the ſame work, we have 


Allemand applied to M.'*sGraveſande, 


. ott, dated from Rio Effequibo, in 1761. 
M. Orne about the ſame time with the diſcovery by 
1 elande in America, met with the ſame, or a 


5 n , BD . $f 
| 0 tely furniſned, by the experiments and 
obſervations of John Walſh, eſq. with a theory, much 
juſt than any above recited, which 

net account of the facts on which this theory is founded 


doon aſter the diſcovery of the I. EV DPR phial;” the ele- 


quibo, for an account of a fith in Suri- | 


ociety at Haerlem. From this account 


ation of the exertions of this animal by | 


end upon the wet napkin, the other end was immerſed 
in a baſon full of water, placed on a ſecond table, on which 
| ſtood four other baſons full of water. Thefirſt perſon put a 
finger of one hand into the water in which the wire was 
immerſed, and a finger of the other hand into the ſecond z 
and fo on ſucceſhvely till all the five perſons communi- 
cated with one another by the water in the baſons. In 
the laſt baſon one end of the ſecond wire was dipped, 
and with the other end Mr. Walſh touched the back of 
e when the five perſons felt a ſhock, differing 
in nothing from that of the Leyden experiment, except 
Mr. Walſh, who was not in the cir- 
cuit, was not affected. This experiment was ſucceſs- 
fully repeated ſeveral times, even with, eight perſons: 
From this experiment it is evident, that the action of 
the torpedo is communicated through metals and water, 
or, in general, through the ſame media that tranſmit 
the electrical concuſhon. It follows, likewiſe, that the 
upper and under parts of the animal, like the upper and 
under ſurfaces of an electrified plate of plaſs, are in dif- 
ferent ſtates; for a perſon who touches only the upper 
or the under ſurface of the eleQric organs, will not re- 
ceive the ſhock of the torpedo. This action evidently de- 
pends on the will of the animal, who, however, ſcarce 
exhibits any other ſenſible motion or effort at the time of 
exerting it, than a depreſhon-or winking of his eyes. 


| , The ſame motion is obſerved likewife to accompany his 


fruitleſs attempts to tranſmit a thock through non-con= 
ductors. The ſtock of electrical matter which the ter- 
pedo poſſeſſes appears to be very conſiderable: a torpedo, 
when inſulated, has given to Mr. Walih, inſulated like- 
wiſe, no leſs than fifty ſhocks in the ſpace of a minute 
r a wk 
Such are the operations performed by the torpedy in air. 
When a large fiſh, very liberal of his ſhocks, was held 
in water, with one hand on his breaft and another on 


Ovh W. Neef Senegal in Africa. The earlieſt 


bis back, be gave the operator ſhocks of the ſame kind as 
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0 given in air. At the very inſtant of raiſing him out of 


wholly in air: ſo that Mr. Walſh. eſtimates that he gave 


the ay was performed. The conclufions drawn 


- which he is lubricated, ſhewing itſelf, as it dries, to be 
ol an inſulating nature; and the organs themſelves, when 
_ uncharged, appeared to be, not interiorly but rather 
exteriorly, as Mr. Walſh ſuppoſes, conduCtors of a ſhock. | 
We are indebted to Mr. John Hunter for an accurate | 
- anatomical deſcription of the torpedo, accompanied with 


centre of the fiſh, and becoming gradually thinner to- 
wards the extremities. Each organ, at its inner long1- | 
the zorpeds, to effeC} its equilibrium, run through a con- 


and ftrong tendinous fibres, which paſs directly acroſs | 
from its outer edge to the ſemicircular cartilages. Each | 


to each other, divided by horizontal partitions, and 


ly upwards, to the back of the animal. Mr. Hunter, 


ramifying in every direction between the columns, and 
| ſending ſmall branches upon each of the numerous par- 
titions into which every one of them is divided. Nerves 
Aare given to parts either for ſenſation or action; but the 
extraordinary number and magnitude of theſe nerves, | 
which do not ſeem neceſſary for any ſenſation that can | 
be ſuppoſed to belong to the electric organs, and which | 
cannot be thought ſubſervient to mal 


manner concerned in the formation, collection, or ma- 
nagement of the eleCtric fluid. A ER DD | 
Although Mr. Walſh's experiments leave little room to | 
doubt, that the ſhock given by the torpedo is produced by | 
the ſame agent that gives the ſhock in an electrical ex- 
ploſion; yet there are ſome circumſtances which it is | 
difficult to reconcile to the ſuppoſiriop that it is produced | 
* the electric fluid. One of theſe difficulties is, that 
t 


attraction or repulſion, But from Mr. Walſh's experi- 
ments it appears, that no light could poſſibly accompany 
the ſhock of the tor pedo, becauſe this ſhock could never ! 


before, but about one fourth of the ſtrength of thoſe 


the water, he conſtantly gave a very violent ſhock, and 


another, nearly as violent, when his lower ſurface firſt 


touched the water on dipping him into it. On briſkly 


and alternately plunging him a foot deep into water, | 
ſides one or | 
two ſhocks which he gave during the ſhort time he was | 
wholly in the water, and thoſe which he gave at the | 


and raiſing him an equal height into air, 


ſurface, he conſtantly gave at leaſt two when he was 
above one hundred ſhocks during the minute in which 


from Mr. Walſh's experiments were farther confirmed by 
ſome experiments made on the torpedo at Leghorn, by 
Dr. Ingenhouz in 1773- | | 

Mr. Walſh, obſerves, that the electricity of the torpedo 


reſides in thoſe parts that are called his electric organs; 
the parts bordering on theſe acting, more or leſs, as con- 
ductors, either through their ſubſtance, or by their ſu- 
perficies: and of theſe, the parts which conduct the | 

bet are the two great lateral fins bounding the organs 


outwardly, and the ſpace lying between the two or- 
gans inwardly. All below the double tranſverſe carti- 


lages ſcarcely conduct at all, unleſs when the fiſh is juſt | 


taken out of water and is ſtill wet, the mucus, with 


two excellent drawings, who has thus ſupplied us with 
a valuable addition to the anatomical examination of 


this animal by Redi, Steno, and Lorenzini. From his |. 


account we learn, that the electric organs are placed on 


each fide of the cranium and gills, reaching from thence | 
to the ſemicircular cartilages of each great fin, and ex- 


tending longitudinally from the anterior extremity of the 


animal to the tranſverſe cartilage, which divides the | 


thorax from the abdomen ; and within theſe limits they 


occupy the whole ſpace between the ſkin of the upper | 


and under ſurfaces, being thickeſt at the edges near the 


tudinal edge, is unequally hollowed, and the outer lon- 


gitudinal edge is a convex elliptical curve. The anterior 
extremity of each makes the ſection of a ſmall circle, | 
and the poſterior extremity makes nearly a right angle | 

4 organ is attached to the ſur- | 


with the inner edge. Eac 
rounding parts by a cellular membrane, and alſo by ſhort 


organ conſiſts of a congeries of columns, irregularly hexa- 
gona], or pentagonal, or quadrangular, placed parallel 


extending from the breaſt, on both ſides, perpendicular- 


in the diſſection of theſe electric organs, obſerved an un- 
commonly liberal diſtribution of nerves to theſe parts; 


cular action, as 
they exceed the proportion allowed to the moſt active 
animals, induce him to conclude, that they are in ſome 


e fiſh is able to give a ſhock when he is in the water, 
and conſequently ſurrounded by a medium, through 
which the electric fluid is known to be tranſmitted with 
the greateſt facility. It has likewiſe been difficult to con- 
ceive why the ſhock of the torpedo, ſuppoſing it to be 
produced by the electric fluid, ſhould 0 . that of 
an electriſied jar, be accompanied with the appearance 
of light or ſparks, or ſhould not exhibit ſome ſigns of 


inches broad from B to E: the part C 


tube let into a groove cut in the wood: 


be made to paſs through the leaſt ſenſible ſpace of air, 


or the ſmalleſt interruption made in the circuit z not 
. even through the imperceptible interval between the 


TOR 


links of a flender brafs chain, apparently in. 

each other, nor over an ame 3 T with 
flit formed by cutting through a flip of tin bell 
ſealing-wax, which conſtituted part of the 8 


are the moſt delicate pith-balls, or other 1; 


i paſted on 


what manner ſo ever applied, in the leaſt d ” bodies, in 


at the time of the ſhock. Mr. Walsh blen Ts 
reſpect to the pith-balls, it is not ſurpriſin "wg, 
tion could be diſcovered in them, as all his 0 ar 00 tho. 
fully ſhewed that here was no gradual PRs vs p 
the electric fluid, as in the caſe of charged ED of 
that it was collected or condenſed in the ver ED but 
the exploſion, by a ſudden energy of the 6 1 nt of 
alſo explains this and the other differences betwe, He 
phenomena of the Leyden phial, and of the tor 10 0 
the abſence of light and ſound, in the experimen. 0 
with the latter, by the following conſiderations, i 
In a large fiſh, the number of colunins above ment: 
contained in one electric organ, was found to he loned, 
than eleven hundred and eighty-two. This 2 » 
collection of cylinders Mr. Walſh conſiders as — 
analogous to a large number of jars in an eleArichat 
and as containing a very large area in conſequence v7 wh | 
great number and extenſive ſurface of the column 
Now it is known, from experiments made with artifiia 


electricity, that though the electric matter violently con- 


denſed, or crouded into a very ſmall phial high] 

is capab e of forcing a paſſage brongh * > 
and that it will afford, in a very conſpicuous manner. 
the phenomena of light, ſound, attraction, and repul- 
ſion; yet if the quantity, thus condenſed, be expanded 
and rarefied, by communicating it to, or dividin it 
amongſt a large number of jars, whoſe coated ſurfaces 
conſtitute a ſpace, e. g. four hundred times larger than 
that of the phial; this ſame quantity of eleQric matter, 


thus dilated, will now yield only the fainter, or, if they 


may be ſo called, the negative phenomena of the torpedo, 
It will not now be capable of paſſing over the one hun- 
dredth part of that inch of air, which, in its condenſed 
ſtate, it before ſprung through with eaſe ; it will not 
now be able to jump over the little gap made in its track 
by the interſection of the tin-foil ; no ſpark, found, or 
attraction of light bodies, will now be perceived: and 
yet this portion of electric matter, in this dilated ſtate, 
and with its elaſticity thus diminiſhed, will, like that of 


ſiderable circuit of different conductors, perfectly conti- 
nuous, and will communicate a ſenſible ſhock. 
The hon. Mr. Cavendiſh has endeavoured to remove the 
difficulties above ſtated, firſt by ſome ingenious ceaſonings 
a priori, and aſterwards by others drawn from the phe- 
nomena preſented by an artificial torpedo which he con- 
ſtructed, and by means of which he has imitated the ef- 
fects produced by the living animal. With reſpect to 
the difficulty of conceiving how the torpead can give 2 | 
ſhock in water, he obſerves that thoſe electricians ate 
miſtaken, who ſuppoſe that the electric fluid will only 
aſs along the ſhorteſt and beſt conduftors. When dif- | 
ferent circuits are made (e. g. by means of iron wire, and 


the human body) between the poſitive and negative ſides 
olf a charged jar, ſome parts of the electric fluid will pals 


along each of them; though the greater quantity will 


- paſs through thoſe in which it meets with the leaſt reſiſt | 
ance. Thus, a perſon may receive a part of the ſhock 


given by the torpedo in water, by holding one hand on 


the lower ſurface of an electric organ, and the other on 


the upper, or by applying bis hands to other parts q ar 
fiſh, or by dipping them into the water, ſo that one 

is nearer to the upper ſurface of the electric ng." w 
the other; and yet the greater part of the ſhock of f 8 
may paſs at the ſame time in all directions over * * 
face of the fiſh, or through the ſubſtance of i's bo 53. 
through the water contiguous to it. With reſpec of , 
other difficulties, he ſolves them by reaſonings fimi mY 
thoſe urged by Mr. Walſh, and by coucurring * ; 
ments. Mr. Cavendiſh has confirmed theſe tea — 

by means of his artificial torpedo, which is 2 1770 of 
wood ABCFGDE (Tab. V. Elfricty, fig et 
which the part ABC E is cut into the 2 r 
torpedo, and is 164 inches long from A . G7) is ff 


MN is a glals 
We is a piece 
ſs tube, and ſoldered 2 
flat on the woc 
ce of the electric 


inches long, and ſerves for a handle 


of wire paſſing through the glals t. 
W to a thin piece of pewter, Ry, lying 
and intended to repreſent the upper uri 


is 
organs: on the other fide of the wood * _ 10 


ſuch another glaſs tube, with a wire pa ON Ry, intend- 
and ſoldered to another picce of 2 1 og, 

ed to repreſent the lower ſurface of 00”: 7 ol thee- 
whole part ABCDE is covered rage "this 0p” 
Kin leather, In making experiments mum mus, 


ſtream of water, 


TOR 


bor tl bly ſoaking it in water of the faltneſs 
a An ene art of common ſalt 
ru the end of one of the wires is faſtened 
ide of a large battery, and when it is ſuf- 


ire; by which means the battery will 
alder chrough the torpedo, In experiments with 


527 ing jars, of very thin glaſs, diſpoſed in 


ſhocks much reſembling thoſe given by the living animal. | 


He felt ſimilar concuſſions likewiſe, when he dipt his 
bands in the water, at the diſtance of two or three inches 
er it: and as it is affirmed, that a perſon accidentally 
treading ON the living fiſh, when buried in the ſand, 18 
ſometimes ſhocked by it, he imitated this experiment 
with his artificial torpedo, and received ſhocks from it. 
The events, indeed, in the greater part of his experi- 
ments, too numerous to be recited in this place, with 
this artificial fiſh, relative to the ſhock, ſeem to agree 
ſufficiently with thoſe made by Mr. Walſh with the liv- 
ing animal. The experiments which Mr. Cavendiſh 
made with this machine, relative to the circumſtance of 


the ſhock of the real torpedo not being able to paſs through | 


any ſenſible ſpace of air, appear likewiſe to correſpond 


with Mr. Walſh's trials. A piece of ſealing-wax covered | 


with tin-foil freely conducted a ſhock from the artificial 
torpedo ; but on making as ſmall a ſeparation as poſſible 
through the metal with a penknife, the ſhock would not 
paſs. See on the ſubject of this article for Mr. Walſh's 
papers, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. par. ii. p. 461. Id. vol. 
Ixiv. par. ii. p. 464. For Mr. Hunter's paper, Id. vol. 
Ixiii, par. ii. p. 481. For Dr. Ingenhouſz's, Id. vol. Ixv. 


par. i. p. 1. For Mr. Cavendiſh's, Id. vol. Ixvi. par. i. 
p. 169. See alſo Sir John Pringle's Six Diſcourſes, &c. 


dy Dr. Kippis, p. 45, &c. 5 „ 
TORQUATA, in Zoology, a name given by many authors 
to the common or water-ſnake, from the remarkable 
ring it has about its neck. See NATRIX. 


TORQUE, in Heraldry, a round roll of cloth twiſted and | 


ſtuffed; ſuch is the bandage frequently ſeen in armories 
about the Leads of Moors, ſavages, &c. : 
It is always of the two principal colours of the coat. The 
torque is the leaſt honourable of all the enrichments worn 
on the helmet by way of creſt. _ | | | 
TORQUILLA, in Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of 
wood-pecker, more commonly known by the name nx, 
and called in Engliſh the wr y-neck. . 
TORREFACTION, formed of torrefacere, to roaſt, in Me- 
tallurgy. See ROASTING. EN TO | 
Toxnkracriox, in Pharmacy, a kind of roaſting, or aſſation, 
wherein a drug is laid to dry on a metalline plate placed 
over or before coals, till it become friable to the fingers. 


| ſome drug, as rhubarb, or myrobalan, into powder, it 

is laid on an iron or ſilver plate, and that placed over a 
moderate fire till the powder begins to grow darkiſh; 
which is a mark, that thoſe remedies have loſt their 


Purgative virtue, and have acquired a more aſtringent | 


One. 


Tormerly they uſed to torrefy opium, to et out ſome | 


malignant parts fancied to be in it, before they dared uſe 
it in medicine; but the effect was, that its volatile ſpirits 


mud ſulphur, wherein its greateſt virtue conſiſts, were | 


hereby evaporated. 


"TORRENT, TorreNs, in Hydrography, a temporary 
in there have been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw 


of ſnow ; ſometimes makin | 7 1 
; king great ravages in the plains. 
TORRICELLIAN, a term very frequent among phyſical 


5 2 uſed in the phraſes, Torricellian tube, or Torri- | 
erer ment, on account of the inventor, Torricelli, | 


a diſciple of the great Galileo. 
ORRICELLIAN tube, 


| _— and one tenth of an inch in diameter. 2 
3 experiment, is performed by filling the 
| Mt tan tube with mercury, then ſtopping the open 
Fw: Wwe linger, inverting the tube, and plunging 

— Mitice into a veſſel of ſtagnant mercury. This done, 


© ger is removed, and the tube ſuſtained perpendi- 


cular to the lurface of the mercury in the veſſel. 


the cmequence is, that part of the mereury falls out of 


we into the veſſel, and ins | 
in the tube to fill om bas there remains only enough 


the poſitive fide is touched with the| 


falling ſuddenly from mountains where- 


is a glaſs tube, open at one end, 
and hermetically ſcaled at the other, about three feet 


: enty=eight to thirty-one inches 
its capaci 
u de ele above the ſurtac 


e of the ſtagnant mercury 


Thoſe twenty-eight, & c. inches of mercury are ſuſtein- | 


ed in the tube by the preſſure of the atmoſphere on tlie 


ſurface of the ſtagnant mercury; and according as the 


atmoſphere is more or leſs heavy, or as the winds, blow- 
ing upwards or downwards, heave up or depreſs the air, 
and. fo increaſe or diminiſh its weight and ſpring, more 
or leſs mercury is ſuſtained from twenty-eight inches to 
thirty- one. N 

There is a caſe, however, firſt taken notice of by Huy- 
gens (Journal des Sgavans, 1672, p. 111.) in which, if 
a glaſs tube of a ſmall bore ſeventy or eighty inches in 
length, be well cleaned, and filled with mercury well 
purged of air, &c. in the manner deſcribed under bar- 


meter, and then carefully inverted into veſſel of ſtagnant 


mercury, the mercury, inſtead of coming down to'the 
height juſt mentioned, at which the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere is able to ſuſtain it, will continue to fill the 
tube, and ſtand at the height of ſeventy-five inches : but 
by ſtriking the tube, or gently ſhaking it, the mercury 
will deſcend and ſettle at its proper height, as in the 
common barometer. 'This phenomenon is explained on 


the principles of the attraction of conrs1o0Nn, which 


acts moſt powerfully in contact: for when the tube is 


clean, and the mercury well purged of air, many parts of 


the mercury, which, by the interpoſition of ſmall air- 
bubbles, would be kept from touching the tube, are 
brought into contact with it, and thoſe particles that are 
in the middle of the column, adhere to thoſe that are 
next to the ſides of the tube, and thus form a compact 


column. Beſides the increaſe of attracting ſurface at 


the arched top of the tube, by means of which a greater 
number of mercurial particles may come into contact. 


with the glaſs, than thoſe that recede from the contact 
of one to another, will alſo give an advantage to the at- 


traction of the glaſs, and cauſe the mercury, immediate- 


ly in contact with it, to adhere to it. That the attrac- 


tion of coheſion, as already explained, is the cauſe of this 


phenomenon is plain, becauſe the experiment will not 


ſucceed when the mercury is not well purged of its air, 
nor even then if the bore of the tube is large. 


The Torricellian experiment makes what we now call the 


BAROMETER. TA | 


TorRRICELLIAN vacuum, is the vacuum produced by 


filling a tube with mercury, and allowing it to deſcend 
to ſuch a height as is counterbalanced by the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere, as in the Torricellian experiment and BA“ 


| ROMETER. Por the method of rendering this vacuum 


luminous by electricity, ſee E.ecTRICITY, Exp. 17. 


TORRID Zone. See Zo. | | | 
TORT, in Law, denotes injuſtice, or injury, as, de ſon 


fort meme, in his own wrong, &c. 


Hencl aſs rort-feaſor, Ke. The word is pure French, 


where it ſigniſies the ſame. 5 | . 
Actions upon torts, or wrongs, are all per ana AY INS 


the like. 


for treſpaſſes, nuiſances, aſſaults, defamatory words, and 


TorT, executor de fon. See ExEcuToOR. NS | 
| | CORTOBE, te/tudo, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Zoology, 
Torrefacdion is particularly uſed, when, after reducing | 


makes a diſtin genus of animals, of the claſs of am- 
phibia, and order of reptiles: the characters of which 


are; that the body has four feet, is defended by a thick 
cruſt, and is furniſhed with a tail; the mouth has naked 


mandibles without teeth. 


The tortoiſe is a well known animal, of which Linnzus 
which are the cocia- 


enumerates fifteen ſpecies, — 


ceous tortoiſe, the green turtle, hawks-bill turtle, com- 


mon Grecian or African tortoiſe, teſſelated tortoiſe, &c. 
The ſhell, which covers this creature's body, is compoſed 


of a number of variouſly ſhaped pieces, uſually pentan- 
gular; theſe are affixed to a bony ſubſtance, like the 


{kulls of ſome animals, which ſurrounds the animal, and 
has two apertures 3 one before, which gives way to the 
going out of the head and the-fore-legs; and the other 


ehind, through which the hinder legs and thighs are 
protruded. | | OS, >. 


'This bony ſubſtance is, in different parts, of very different 


thickneſſes, in ſome places an inch and half, in others 
not an eighth part of an inch. It is compoſed of two 
ieces, the one covering the creature's back, the other its 
belly ; theſe are joined at the ſides with very ſtrong liga- 


ments, but not fo rigidly cloſed but that they eafily 
give way to the creature's motions. Ray's Syn. Quad, 


1 453 
| Tuis is the general order of nature in the ſtructure of 


the ſhell of this creature; of which we have ſeveral ſpe- 
cies in different parts of the world, the ſhells of which 


are of different value. | 


The ſea torto:/e is generally called turtle, which ſupplies. 
a well-known delicious food, Dr. Parſons has remarked 
a ſingularity in the ſtructure of the wind-pipe of the 


land- tortoiſe, which for a few inches from the epiglottis is 
| . 43 "> gngle, 
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nate, but ſoon divides into two; and as it deſcends |. 


with the œſophagus, forms a folded ring outward on 
each fide, and turns down again to enter the lungs; ſo 
that this animal has the advantage of a double aſpera ar- 


teria, with a volution in each; which ſhews that this | 


proviſion is intended to contain a greater portion of air 
than ordinary, while he is under ground in winter. It 
has been obſerved likewiſe, that the, principal uſe of 
the lungs in tortoiſes is to render them ſpecifically lighter 
or heavier in the water, by their inflation and compreſ- 
ſion at pleaſure, as fiſhes do by their ſwimming bladders; 
and ſuch a power of long inſpiration ſeems to be as ne- 
ceſſaty in the land-tortoi/e as in that of the ſea; becauſe, 
in many countries where they breed, they are known to 
go into the ground, and lie concealed for ſeveral months, 
and ſeveral ſpecies of land-tortoz/es go into ponds or ca- 
nals in gardens, where they are kept, and remain long 
under water. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ivi. p. 213. _ 

In generation, Rondeletius obſerves, that the embraces 
of the male and female ſca-tortoiſes continue for a whole 
lunar month; and that they ſquirt water out of the noſ- 
trils in the ſame manner as the dolphin. On the Braſi- 
lian ſhore they are ſaid to be fo big as ſometimes to dine 
fourſcore men; and that in the Indian ſea the ſhells 
ſerve the natives for boats. De Laet notes, that in the 
iſland of Cuba they are of ſuch a bulk, that they will 
creep along with five men on their backs. 
TokToIisE He, the ſhell, or rather ſcales of the teſta- 


ceous animal, called a TORTOISE ; uſed in inlaying, | 


and in various other works, as for ſnuff- boxes, combs, &c. 
Mr. Cateſby obſerves, that the hard ſtrong covering, 
which encloſes all ſorts of tortoiſes, is very improperly 
called a ſhell ; being of a perfect bony contexture; but 
covered on the outſide with ſcales, or rather plates, of an 
horny ſubſtance : which are what the workmen -call 
tortol ſerſhell. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 438, p. 117. 


There are two general kinds of torto;/es, viz. the land, 


and ſea tortoiſe; teſtudo terreſtris, and marina. 

The ſea-tortoiſe, again, is of ſeveral kinds, but it is the 
caret, or teſtudo imbricata of Linnæus alone, which fur- 
niſhes that beautiful ſhell, ſo much admired in Europę. 

The ſhell of the caretta, or hawkſbill tortoiſe, is thick; 
and conſiſts of two parts, the upper, which covers the 
back, and the lower the belly: the two are joined to- 
gether at the ſides by ſtrong ligaments, which yet allow 
of a little motion. In the fore-part is an aperture for 
the head and fore-legs, and behind for the hind legs and tail. 
It is the under-ſhell alone that is uſed: to ſeparate it, 


they make a little fire beneath it, and, as ſoon as ever it 


is warm, the under ſhell becomes eaſily ſeparable with 
the point of a knife, and is taken off in laminæ or leaves. 
The whole ſpoils of the caret conſiſt in thirteen leaves or 
ſcales, eight of them flat, and five a little bent: of the 
flat ones, there are four large ones, ſometimes a foot 
long, and ſeven inches broad. . 
The belt 2ortoiſe-ſbell is thick, clear, tranſparent, of the 
colour of antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white: 
when uſed in marquetry, &c. the workmen give it what 
colour they pleaſe by means of coloured leaves, which 


—— 


they put underneath it. 
Toer toi ſe- ſbell colour may be 
the horn into proper plates or ſcales, and tempering two 


parts of quick-lime and one of litharge to the conſiſtence 
of a ſoft paſte with ſoap-ley. Let this paſte be laid over 


all the parts of the horn, except ſuch as are proper to 


be left tranſparent, and thus let it remain till it be tho- 
roughly dry; when the paſte being bruſhed off, the horn | 
will be found partly opake and partly tranſparent, like i 


torto;ſe-ſhell. Semi-tranſparent parts may be added, by 
mixing whiting with ſome of the paſte to weaken its ef- 
fect in particular places, by which means ſpots of a red- 
diſh brown will be produced, which will increaſe the 
beauty of the work as well as its reſemblance of real for- 
to/e-fhell, Handmaid to the Arts, vol. i. p. 518. 
Tokroisk, in the AMAilitary Art. See TEST UDO. 


TORTURA, a word appropriated by many medical wri- | 
ters, to expreſs only the diſtortions of the face, and | 


particularly of the mouth, in convulſions, 
TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on a criminal 
Prion accuſed, to make him confeſs the truth. 

e 
In ſome they uſe water, in others iron, in ſome the 
... wheel or rack, in ſome the boot, thumbkins, &c. See 

Rack, Boor, &c. | ; 4 
In England the uſe of all torture is aboliſhed, both in 
civil and criminal matters, and even in caſes of high- 
- treaſon, | 7 | 
In France the torture is not generally practiſed in civil 
matters; but by an ordonnance of 5 if a perſon be 


accuſed of a capital crime, he may be put to the queſ- 
tion, i. e. to the torture, if there be 


3 


a conkderable 


be given to horn, by firſt preſſing | 


Tov 


proof againſt him, and yet not proof enduobis . 
here 155 two kinds of N oy the ons ncih 
pointed before ſentence paſſed; the dhe 7 alen, ap: 
creed by a ſentence of death. er dit, K. 
The preparatory torture is ordered may 
that, if the accuſed doth not confeſs 
demned to death, but only ad omnia citra mor! 
The definitive torture is that which a condemn . im; 
is put to, to make. him confeſs his accom te criminal 
ordinary torture is given at Paris with fix Th 5 
and the little treſtle; and the extraordina ol water, 
other pots, and the great treſtle. ) with fi 
The torture, ſays M. Bruyere, is a ſute expedient (, 
ſtroy an innocent AE of a weak complexion to de. 
ſave a criminal of a robuſt one. It was a nobj: rl 
ure will he, and 


entih us indiin; 10 
» he cannot he 


of an ancient, They who can bear the tort 
64 they who 1 bear te 

e marquis Beccaria (chap. 16) with exquißte . 
propoſes this problem : the Bl of ws per 555 | 
the ſenſibility of the nerves of an innocent perſon Tr 
50 5 it is required to find the degree of pain 55 

ary to make him confeſs himſelf guilty of , Sen 
crime, | | | 
TORUS, in Architecture. See Tore. | 
TORUSCULA, a word uſed by ſome medical writer tg 


% 


expreſs a drop. | 
TORY. See Torits. _ b 
TORYNE, in Pharmacy, the name of a kind of ſpatula in. 
tended for the ſtirring up of the ingredients of decoctiong 
while 88 895 . 
TORYNETOS, a name given by ſome to a mixture of 
bread and water boiled together, whether meant as à kind 
of a panada, or for a pultice. = 
TOTANO, or ToTanus, in Ornithology, the name of x 
bird, common in the Italian markets, and more uſually 
known by the name of veToLas, _ 

The totanus of Linnzus is a ſpecies of scoLovax 
the crex of other authors. See RAIL. | 
TOTANDUS is alſo uſed by ſome for the LI MoSA. 
TOTAQUESTAC, in Ornithology, the name of a beauti- 

ful American bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg from Anto- 
nius Herrera. It is ſaid to be ſomething ſmaller than a 

Pigeon, and all over of a moſt beautiful green; its tail 
_ feathers ate of a very great length, and are greatly 

eſteemed. The Indians value the bird fo highly that it 

is death by their laws to kill it, ſo that when it is caught 
they only ſtrip it and let it go again. Ray. 
TOTTAVILLA, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome 
authors have called the alauda arborea, or common 
 wood-lark, See Lakk,  _ | 
TOTTED ;, a good debt to the king is, by the foreign ap- 
| poſer, or other officer, in the exchequer, noted for ſuch 
| br writing the word tot, q. d. tet pecuniæ regi debentur; 

whence it is ſaid to be totted. Alſo that which is paid is 

to be totiedt. | 
TOUCAN, otherwi 
a modern conſtellation of the ſo 


ſiſting of nine ſmall ſtars. 
The ſituation, longitude, latitude and magnitude of which 


, and 


ſe called anſer Americanus, in Trum, 
uthern hemiſphere, con- 


are as follows: 


| 1 

25 „ eue, 

Situation. J E 
| bs #50 ; 8 — i „„ 
At the end of the bil! * 5 38 55145 27 0 
In the head 3s | [16 32 5547 48 451 5 

In the corner of the left wing 

ſupkr io J 7 51 764 35 115 
Ditto, inferior 1. J J 6 27 4716533 5 

In the middle of the wing 1s 8 4567 30 94/3 

Preceding the former | ]r4 50 1566 35 - + 
In the back — 22 43 3257-75 % 
In the tail | 420 14 1959 49 535 

In the leaf, or nutmeg 3 16 34149 50 441 4 


„ or 


forms of torture are different in different countries. | 


is 2 genus et 


I os. in Ornithol'g f 
Toucan, RAurhAs ros, in * of which ar, 


birds of the order of pic : the characters 5 
that the bill is very Frm convex, and Lens il 
edges; both mandibles are bent at the apex3 t c 'hered 
are near the baſe of the bill; the tongue - on 2 
about the edges; and the feet are in moſt got F 
climbing. Linnæus enumerates eight ſpecies 7 
which are inhabitants of South America. be 
The toucan of Braſil, deſcribed by Ray, hee be nel 
black on the crown, but elſewhere s 1 " a bright 
and back variegated with white, its Corey red, and 
orange colour, its belly and thighs of a A. ſingularly 
the tail black but red at the end. This bir 2 [hevet 
beautiful; it is ſaid that it feeds on peppet? ens it Agri 
affirms that it devours it greedily and retl 
undigeſted, and that the n 
and uſe it in their food, as : 
freſh pepper. Sce Tab, V. of Birds, 


er 
atives gather up that peprr 


leſs hot and acrid than 


Ne 57. TOUCH, 


| 


1 EP 4 organ is ſald to have a good ouch, 
TOUCy, de. . keys cloſe, and lie down well, being 
| 2 looſe, nor too ſtiff. 8 hen the ſteerſ. 
aui ze wind, in the Seeg tag, is when the ſteerſ” 
Toven c helm is bid to keep the ſhip as near the wind 
ma 


| TouUcHINGs. | | 
bo lde 1 uſed for the ſenſe of FEELING, 


op nog Fees, or prevents its being regularly 
m_ d to the organs of touching, as prefſure, extreme 
er ® alſo by too great a degree of ſenſibility, when 
2 els not ſufficiently covered with the ſcarſ-ſkin, 
bet there is too great tenſion or it is too delicate. 
Wh tever diſorders the f unctions of the brain and nerves, 
wn che ſenſe of touching; and as it proceeds from the 
» general cauſes as palſy and apoplexy, it requires 
er ** ſame method of treatment. In a defect of 
f which ariſes from an obſtruction of the cuta- 
os Are the patient muſt be firſt purged, and then 
yo medicines as excite the action of the nerves or ſti- 
"late the ſyſtem may be uſed; for which purpoſe ſpirit | 
G hartſborn, fal volatile oleoſum, horſe-radiſh, &c. | 
l ay be taken inwardly; and the diſordered parts 
ao rubbed with freſh nettles or ſpirit of fal ammoniac. 
Bliſtering plaſters and ſinapiſms applied to the parts will 
likewiſe be of uſe, as alſo warm bathing, eſpecially 
in the natural hot baths. | Buchan's Dom. Med. p- 507+ | 
Tor caING, in Geometry. See TANGENT. IP 
ToocainG, in Sea-language, denotes the ſtate of 4 ſhip 8 
ils when they firſt begin to ſhiver, with their edges in 
the direction of the wind. It is either occaſioned by a | 
ſadden alteration of the ſhip's courſe, or by a change of 
the wind, in which it blows more obliquely along the | 
ſurface of the fails, inſtead of falling into their cavities 
from behind, according to its uſual direction. Falconer. 
See Ful.L-and-by. OO „ | 
ToucanG-at, denotes the circumſtance of ſtopping, or 
- anchoring occaſionally, at ſome intermediate port, in the | 
courſe of a voyage. 5 is | 
TOUCH-hole; or VENT, in Gunnery, is the ſmall hole at 
the end of the cylinder of a gun or muſquet, by which | 
the fire is conveyed to the powder in the chamber. 


hole, but in a piece of cannon it is more properly called 
it the vENT. „ 
Torcn-needles, ſmall maſſes of gold, filver, and copper, 
each pure, and ſimple, and in all the different combina- 
tions, proportions, and degrees of mixture, prepared for 
the trying of gold and ſilver by the touch-ſtone; by compa- 
riſon with the mark they leave on it. | 
The metals uſually tried by the touch-/tone, are gold, ſil- 
ver, and copper, either pure, or mixed with one another 
in different degrees, and proportions, by fuſion. In or- 
der to find out the purity, or quantity of baſer metal in | 


| they are compared with theſe needles, which are mixed 
in a known proportion, and prepared for this uſe. The 
metals of theſe needles both pure and mixed, are all 
made into laminæ or plates, one twelfth of an inch broad, 
and of a fourth part of their breadth in thickneſs, and | 
an inch and half long; theſe being thus prepared, 


R - 


ty or the nature and quantity of the admixture in it. 
The manner of making the touch-ncedles is by the pro- 


the half ounces each into four drams, the dram into | 

four Penny. weights, and this into two half penny-weights. 

| *0UCH-needles, filver ; theſe muſt be only tempered with 

Alper, and the proportion determined by the mark di- 
Wed-into half ounces and grains. | 5 85 

ou muſt uſe therefore for this purpoſe one mark of ſuch 

| weight that it may conſtitute a ſufficient maſs of metal 


or the making of one needle let it weigh for inſtance one 


of 


are, am, then weigh ſuch a mark of che pureſt ülver, wrap | 


. b in 2 ſmall paper, and upon this write lüxteen 
bis , Ounces, which will ſignify that the whole mark of 
xed M is the pureſt filver, and make the firſt needle 


' Uthis maſs, | | 
| of | Toe f teen half ounces of pure ſilver, and one 

| pure copper, wrap theſe both in a paper, 
eng nd We on it fifteen half ounces, which will riky 
5 7 es are in that ſmall maſs fifteen parts of pure fil- 
gi hs 5 part of pure copper; make of this the 
8 al to » 5 In the ſame manner go on with the reſt, | 
| 1 five: A ounces of copper to fourteen half ounces 
— welle of mark it fourteen half ounces, make the third 
5 wall mae of — in the ſame manner proportion the 
Fe wedles, and xd ver and copper for making the other | 


bring many! rp inſeriptions upon every one in the fol- | 


* 
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be injured by any thing that obſtruQs | For the w_ "gi halfor of ſilver, 


In a firelock, carabine, or piſtol, it is called the zouch-| 


theſe various admixtures, when they are to be examined, | 


portions of the mark, a weight of half a pound, or 
eight ounces, being divided into ſixteen half ounces, | 


- 
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When you have the metals in each of their due propor- 
tions, each being wrapped” up in its ſeparate paper; put 


each ſeparately, into a new crucible never uſed for any 


operation, and adding a little borax melt them together 
in a very quick fire, which muſt be well kindled before 
with bellows: or what is yet better, throw them ſud- 
denly into a hot crucible, 'and as ſoon as they melt, ſtir 
them with a dry wooden peg, burnt at the end, and pour 
them immediately into an ingot. When this is done, 
wrap up each maſs, when cold, in its own paper again, 
and weigh them ſingly, in a nice ballance, if they (till 
weigh a whole mark, they are good ; but if there is any 
conſiderable deficiency in their weight, it is a ſign that 
rn fire having been too weak, or of too long duration; 
as conſumed as much copper as is wanting in the 
weight; therefore this maſs muſt be eſteemed uſeleſs, 
and another made in its place in the ſame propor- 
mo | | e . 
When this is all finiſhed, make with hammer out of 
each theſe ſmall maſſes, a needle, making them a little 
hot; then engrave on each of theſe needles, the number 


fifteen, and ſo on, and then pierce them at one end, and 


running a filver wire through their eyes, collect them in 


order according to their different numbers. 'Theſe are 
the luer touch-needles, made of the different alloys of 
filver and copper. 8 e | 
In Holland they make uſe of the mint mark, divided into 


grains for the making of their necdles. The firſt needle made 
of pure ſilver is ſaid to be of twelve penny- weights. The 


ſecond is made of eleven penny-weights, and eighteen 


third is made of eleven penny - weights and twelve grains, 
by the addition of twelve grains of copper; and fo on, 


is, one quarter of a penny-weight at a time, and that of 
the copper being always increaſed in the ſame propor- 


penny-weights, which proportion . conſtitutes the laſt 
needle. | | | 


[2 


very delicate proportions cannot be very accurately diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the operation. 


Ju are to engrave on each a mark indicating its pu- Tov CH-needles, gold. Theſe muſt be mixt either with ſilver 
alone, or with filver and copper, variouſly intermixed.— 
This mixture is called alloying or carating, and is deter- 


mined with a mark divided into twenty-four carats, or 
weights of two ſixth parts of an ounce. There is nothin 


to be obſerved about the making of theſe needles, beſide 
what has been already ſaid in regard to the luer needles; 
except that the proportions of the weights are determin- 


ed in another manner. Theſe needles. are made 2 | 
to the following diviſion and order; and they all weig 


one mark, 


2, 23 Car. 6 Gr. 6 Gr. 

3. 23 Car. woe: 
4. 22 Car. 6 Gr. | 1 Car. 6 Gr. 
5. 22 Car, | a. 


6. 21 Car. 6 Gr. \ 2 Car. 6 Gr. 


weight of the gold is arrived at one carat, and that of 
the filver at twenty-three ; for after the ninth needle you 
cannot make ſo exact a diſtinction of the balf carats. 

N. B. The carat is divided into twelve grains. 


ich, eb. V. ys 571. 


| This mixture of the gold and ſilver is called the white 
11 F | alloy; 


of half ounces it contains, as before marked on its pa- 
per; that is, upon the firſt ſixteen, upon the ſecond 


grains, by the addition of fix grains of copper. The 
the proportion of ſilver decreaſing always fix grains, that 


tion, till at laſt the weight of the ſilver is reduced to one 
penny-weight, and that of the copper increaſed to eleven 


It is needleſs, however, to go through the what ſeries of 1 
the needles, by ſo ſmall progreſſions to the very laſt, for 


The firſt is entirely of pure gold, or of 24 carats. JE 5 


7. 21 Car. 3 Car. pure filrer, | 
8. 20 Car, 6 Gr. | 3 Car. 6 Gr, | 
9. 20 Car. | 4 Car. | 

10. 19 Car. 5 Car. 

11. 18 Car. \6 Car. 


The decreaſe goes on thus, by whole carats, till the 
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thoſe portions, which in the firſt caſe were zure ſil- 


ver, here conſiſt of copper and filver mixt. Therefore 
you have here a double ſeries ; for the mixture is either 


of two parts of ſilver, and one of copper, or of two. 


parts of copper and one of flyer. For inſtance, 


mixing with gold equal quantities of filver and copper in 
the fame proportion. Theſe alloys of gold are much in 


uſe, but workmen may eaſily employ a number of other | 
variations, which compared with thoſe already mention- | | 


ed will be diſtinguiſhed into a thouſand different ways 


nor neceſſary to imitate them all. 


But that theſe golden needles may not be too expenſive, 


they may be made much ſhorter than thoſe of ſilver, and 


afterwards ſoldered to plates of copper, that may be ſuf- | 


ſiciently long for uſe. 


Ihe uſe of theſe edles is by means of the boeh gone ; 


and ariſes hence, that every metal when pure muſt have 


its ſpecific colour, that diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt: but | 
metals being the moſt opake of all known bodies, the | 
ſpecific colour of every one appears moſt diſtinctly when | 


you rub it againſt a very black hard ſtone; and if the 


lively ſpots, made near each other on the ſame plane, 
rubbing them againſt the ſurface of the ſtone, you will 


by that means eaſily difcern their difference, or their 


likeneſs. 


The ſtone adapted to this uſe,” and called from its office | 


the to#uch-/fone, muſt have the following qualities. It 
muſt be of the deepeſt black, leſt the tincture of the 


metal ſhould be altered by ſprious rays of light ſhining | 
among it : it muſt be capable of being pretty well po- | 


liſhed, for when too rough, the colours of the metals 
rubbed againſt it cannot be nearly or regularly diſtin- 


| 3 and if it is too ſmooth, the metals are but 


faintly, and too ſlowly abraded or ſcraped by it eſpecially 


when gold is tried. It muſt alſo be neither too hard, 


nor too ſoſt. Tripoli, coal-duſt, and tin aſhes are uſed 
in rubbing off the thin metalline cruſts, and in a ſhort 


time the ſtone when very hard is apt to acquire too ſmooth 
_ a ſurface; and when it is too ſoft it eaſily wears, throws | 


off a duſt, and contracts furrows. 


The ſtone is made in the form of a quadrangular priſm, 


about an inch thick, and two or three inches long. 


pieces of flint are the beſt ſubſtitutes ; and the more 


they approach in colour to the other, the better, 
The method of uſing your needles and the. ſtone is this: 

The piece of gold, to be examined, being well cleaned | 
in ſome convenient part of its furface, af 


made with it on the ſtone ; and another, cloſe by it, with 
ſuch of the zouch-needles as appear to come the neareſt 


to it in colour. If the colour of both, upon the ſtone, 


is exactly the ſame, it is e that the given maſs is 
of the ſame fineneſs with the needle : if different, another 


and another needle muſt be tried, till ſuch a one is found | 
as exactly correſponds to it. To do this readily, practice 
only can teach. 25 9 15 


In making the ſtrokes, both the given piece, and the 


| needle of compariſon, are to be rubbed ſeveral times back- 
- wards and forwards upon the ſtone, that the marks may 


be ſtrong and full, not leſs than a quarter of an inch long, 
and about a tenth or an eighth of an inch' broad : both 
marks are to be wetted before the examination of them, 


their colours being thus rendered more diſtin&t, A ſtroke, | 


which has been drawn ſome days, is-never to be com- 


| pared with a freſh one, as the colour may have ſuffered 


an alteration from the air ; the fine atoms, left upon the 
touch ſtone, being much more ſuſceptible of ſuch altera- 
tions than the metal in the maſs. If the piece is ſuppoſed 


art of it, which the 


ould be previouſly rubbed on another part of the ſtone, 


| The firſt, is of pure gol. ; 
23 Car. 6 Gr. U, { 4 Gr. 'F's 2 Gr. 
VL | 23Car, . 8 Gr. 8 4 Gr. | 
= | 22 Car. 6Gr, |& | 1 Car. 80 6 Gr. 
© { 22 Car. 1 Car. 4 Gr. 29 8 Gr: | 
8. 21 Car. 6Gr. [.] 1 Car. 8 Gr. | 5 | 10 Gr. | 
8 | 21 Car. zee. 
20 Car. 6 Gr. 2 Car. 4 Gr. © 


I Car. 2 Gr. | 


4 


by an experienced perſon, ſo that it is neither poſſible, ; 


roke is to be | 


to be ſuperficially * ge by art in its colour, that 
roke is deſigned to be made with, | 


"Alloy > but when copper together with ſilver enters Ry | 
the mixtur: of the gold, then it is called a mixt alloy. | 
The needles for trial of pieces thus debaſed, are made of 
mixtures analogous to the former, except only that 


Ik in this table you take pure copper inſtead of pure f1- | | 
ver, and filver inſtead of copper, this gives you a third | 
. Teries of golden needles. And you may have a fourth by | 


colours of two or more metals are expreſſed by 2 7 . 
Y 


2 
or diſcharges the marks made by alli ren diflolres 


Touch. Hfone, a black, ſmooth, glofly itone, uſed. to 


or rather. on a rougher kind of ſtone b. „ 
. touch«ſtones, that : freſh ſurface wry 0 de cOnimch 
expoſed. If it is ſuſpected 40 be gilt wi "ta My he 
of, metal.finer than the internal part, it 0 a chick dan 
with a graver, to ſome depth, that the —— be mid 
be broken through : cutting the piece in die Coat 
certain way of diſcovering this abuf: ; the 3 8 
frequently drawn along by the ſheers or 8 coat being 
a ye Patte. ws ſe} lo as tg 
ie metallic compoſitions, made to fehl. 
colour, are red hace b e gold in 
aqua fortis, which has no e Per two of 
See ToucH-ſ/tone, _ 5 | 
If gold is debaſed by an admixture of an 
quantity of theſe compoſitions, 
caſe alſo diſcharge ſo much of 
the baſe metal, and leave only 
will now e 
copper are in like manner eaten out frow 
touch ſtane, and hence ſome r the 
formed of the fineneſs of the metal from the * . 
| 75 | 0 . gold to the vacuities. CIR 
Ercker oblerves that hard gold x n wm 
fone leſs fine than it really a It hs be re 
this difference does not proceed from the ſimple 1 
neſs: but from the hardneſs being acoifioned an = 
mixture of ſuch metallic bodies, as debaſe the Ken , 
a greater degree than an equal quantity vf the wow 
alloy. Silver and copper are the only metals uſually found 
| p07 26 with rr in bullion or in coins; and Fit 
only ones, whoſe quantity is attempted iudood of 
by this method of trial 1 , | Ry Pao 
The Chineſe are ſaid to be extremely expert in the uſe 
of the touch-Aone, fo as to diſtinguiſh by it ſo ſmall 
difference in the fineneſs as half a touch, or à two hun- 
dredth part of the mixt. The 'touch-flone, favs Dr. 
Lewis, 1s the * teſt, by which they regulate the ſe 
of their gold to the European merchants; and in thoſe | 
countries it is ſubject to fewer difliculties than among u, 
on account of the uniformity of the alloy, which there!; 
almoſt always ſilver; the leait appearance of copper being 
uſed in the alloy gives a ſuſpicion of fraud. As an eſſy 


Mttations, 
Y confideraty. 
aqua fortis will in — 
he mark az Was made b 
that of the gold, bel 
r in ſpecks. Silver and 


of the gold is rarely permitted in that commerce, it 


behoves the European trader to be well practiſed in this 
way of examination: by carefully attending to the abore 
directions, and by accuſtoming himſelf to compare the 
colours of a good ſet of tonch-needles, it is preſumed he 
will be able to avoid being impoſed'on, either in the touch 
itſelf, or by the abuſes ſaid to be ſometimes committed, 
of covering the bar or ingot with a thick coat of ner 
metal than the interior part, or of including maſſes of 

| baſe metal within it. A ſet of needles may be prepared, 
for this uſe, with filver alloy, in the ſeries of the Chineſe 
touches; or the needles of the European account may be 

_ ealily accommodated to the Chineſe, by means of a tate 
formed for that purpoſe on the principles already exp'an- 
ed. It may be obſerved, that the gold ſhoes of China have 
a depreſſion in the. middle, from the ſhrinking of the meta 

in its cooling, with a number of circular rings, like thoſe 
on the balls of the fingers, but larger: Dr. Lewis lays, 


| that when any other metallic maſs is included within, the 
If the proper ſtone cannot be procured, moderately ſmooth | 


fraud is diſcoverable at fight, by the middle being elevated 
inſtead of depreſſed, and the ſides being uneven diag 
by; but that the fame kind of fraud 1s ſometimes pradlil 
ed in the gold bars, where it is not diſcoverablc by ” 
external mark. See Cramer's Art of Aſſaying, P. Ile 
&c. Lewis's Com. of Arts, p. 122, &c. See alo 
Wan; he | 
Touch me not, in Botany. See BALSAMINE. 


metals upon. k thi 
The e call it Japis Lxpius, the Lydon f 3 
from Lydia, a country of Aſia Miner, whence 
brought. See Touca-needles | Moly 
Toucu-ſ/tone, Iriſh, called baſanus gy In 70 
neux and ſome others, is a black ſtone, ae i 
county of Antrim, in that kingdom, in angu af my 
forming that amazing pile called by the — * 
" GIANT'S cauſeway. See BaSALTES and. Minn, 
roſcr a. | have 
2 baſaltes being an excellent touc lane, 2 
confounded it with the touch-ſfone of 5A 8 a 
called by them baſanos, baſanites, lapis 49. 10 18: and tht 
&c. which were, probably, only black pr came Greed 
have derived baſanos and baſaltes __ belle was 00h 
word, Bagavita, to try or prove : but t 4 cells us la 
known to the Greeks, and Pliny exp = it is pio, 
it is an Ethiopic or Egyptian name * Hebrew 09 
bable, that # rt is à corruption of prope name 
bg, barzeh, which ſignifies iron, AMT e001 
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| from Ceylon, which attracted and repelled ſmall light | 


WS nich they delcribe' to be of the colour and | 
2 8 oy authors affirm,” that the touch- 
hardne M of black marble, or that moſt black marbles 
ſtone 10 dent touch-ftones : black marbles, it is true, take 
ma Þ urs of metals, and may be uſed as touch ones in 
the colo ent manner mentioned ed Theophraſtus and 
ny; i. e. by touching them with needles of different 
Pl 15 which manner is ftill practiſed in Germany, and 
„ but in the manner of trying them with 
W "tis, it is abſurd to uſe any calcareous ſubſtances, 
mm cid will immediately deſtroy the ſubſtance of the 
2 and coniequently affect and ſomewhat deface the 
_ of the metals. For a good touch:/tone, choice | 
- 11 he made of a black ſtone of the genus of marmaro- 
e or of the jaſper genus, on which the aqua fortis 
| 4 only diſſolve the copper, ſilver, &c. without touch- 
y the gold, or affecting the ſtone. The firſt genus |. 
* be preferred, as a nice touch-ſtone ſhould: uy 
have a certain degree of poliſh, and ſhould be of a compa | 
bne texture, and neither too hard nor too ſoft 5 whereas 
the jaſpers are too hard, and do not ſhow with ſuffici- 


ent exactneſs the different degrees of alloy; for the 


| the metal give them a higher luſtre than their 
1 and that luſtre injures the diſtinctneſs of 
the ſtrokes made upon it. Colta's: Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 264. 
See Tov CH-needles. ie ee 

rob ch- wood, in Botany, a name given to $PUNK OTAGARIC | 
of the oak, on account of its readily catching fire. 

TOUMAN.- Ses Tenn. 3 

TOURMALIN, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given, as Dr. 
Watſon has evinced, to the /yncurium of the ancients. 
See byNCURIVS' Lops. | Oy 


Indies, particularly in the iſland of Ceylon, where it is 


called taurnamal. The firſt account of this ſtone, that oc- | 


curs of late years, is in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy 


of Sciences at Paris, for 1717, where we are told that | 


Mr, Lemery exhibited an uncommon ſtone, brought | 


bodies. Linnæus, in his Flora Zeylonica, calls thisſtone 
lapis eleAricus, and takes notice of Lemery's experiments. | 
Mr. Zpinus, having been informed of the attractive 
power of the tourmalin by Mr. Lechman, and furniſhed 
by him with two ſtones, made many experiments, the | 
reſult of which was publiſhed in the Hiſtory 
Academy of Sciences, and Belles Letters, at Berlin for 
- 1756. The ſubſtance of his Memoir is as follows: 
The taurmalin has always, at the ſame time, a poſitive 
and a negative electricity; one of its ſides being in one 
ſtate, and the other in the oppoſite; and this does not 
depend on the external form of the ſtone. Theſe elec- 
ricities he could excite in the ſtrongeſt degree, by plung- 
ing the ſtone in boiling-water. c 
If one fide of the zourmalin be heated more than the 
other (as if it be laid upon a hot cake of metal) each of 
the ſides acquires an electricity oppoſite to that which is 
natural to it; but if left to itſelf, it will return to its na- 
/ ¼ dg ooo gee,” | ore: 
I one of the ſides of the tourmalin be rubbed, while the | 
other is in contact with ſome conductor communicating. 
with the ground; the rubbed fide is always poſitive, and | 


the other negative. If neither fide be in contact with a 
conductor, 


theſe caſes, 
we hear, and the fide which is naturally poſitive be 
i © Negative, it will upon ſtanding to cool, return te 
* natural ſtate; but if it have acquired no ſenſible heat, 
it will not return 


N 


— inſulated (in which caſe both ſides become 


* duc De Noya, who in 
N in Holland, and ma 
" . id au account of which he publiſhed, mentions 
i 9 of Mr. Zpinus, but does not admit of 
we dae may electricity belonging to the tourmalin 
* e electrified plus, 
| the 4 | = our malin was introduced to the notice of 
L cared — philoſophers by Dr. Heberden, who pro- 

(and indeed, the only one known in England 


a that ti . 
3 db. dier Ml Wilſon; whoſe experiments con- 
E aranceq by Pm'on of its poſitive and negative power, 


kette $ Epinus. Dr. Franklin likewiſe, in a 
* Heberden,. in 1759, informs him of er- 
uz the fame os of theſe ſtones, ſufficient for eſtabliſh- 


1758, procured two of theſe | 


emen s, nds of Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Canton, 
Len Particularly. converſant with the ſubject of 


of the | 


both become poſitive. If, in the former of 
the taurmalin be rubbed, ſo as to acquire a 


rar n to its natural ſtate while any kind of | 
"cy remains. If it be heated, even when it is | 


| „it will ſtill return to its natural ſtate upon 
Co0ling. | PB SE IO | 


de a number of experiments | 


n the contrary, he ſays, that both the | 
but one of them more than the 


heory. About this ti 
Pocured f ry. ut this time, Dr. Heberden 
en 3 - theſe ſtones from Holland, and put 
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electrieity, and capable of uſing them with the greateſt 
advantage to this branch of ſcience. Mr. Wilſon's ex- 
perimenis and obſervations are very numerous; the 
reſult of which was, in the main, the ſame with that 
of Mr. Zpinus, eſtabliſhing the opinion of the two dif- 
ſerent powers of this ſtone ; but he differs from him in 


2 that when the ſides of the zourmalin are un- 
heated, it exhibits that ſpecies of electricity which 


equally 
is natural to the hotter ſide; i. e. the fourmalin is plus 
on both ſides, when the plus is the hotteſt, and minus 
on both ſides, when the minus ſide is the hotteſt. Both 
theſe gentlemen repeated their experiments, and each 
retained his own opinion; but Mr. Wilſon's apparatus 
was' better calculated for the purpoſe of accurate experi- 
ments than that of Mr. Zpinus, and he uſed a preater 
variety of methods for communicating heat to his zour- 
malin. Mr. Wilſon imagined that this ſtone, as well as 


glaſs, was permeable to the electric fluid, and that the 


rehſtance to its entering the ſubſtance of it was leſs on 
what he calls the negative than on the poſitive ſide ; for 
rubbing the poſſtive fide of the ſtone ſlightly, he found 
both üs electriſied plas, but rubbing the negative fide 
in the ſame manner; both ſides were electrified plus, 
more ſtrongly than before. Several experiments led Mr. 
Wilſon to conclude, that the tourmalin reſiſted the exit 
and entrance of the ele&ric fluid conſiderably lefs than 
glaſs, or even than amber; and he infers upon the whole, 


that this ſtone differs in nothing from other eleQtric 


bodies but in acquiring electricity by heat. Mr. Wilſon 
alſo conceived, that the tourmalin ſuffered the electric 
ffuid to paſs through it only in one direction, bearing in 


Ts. RO this reſpeCt ſome analogy to the load-ſtone, and having, 
This ſtone is very common in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt | 


'as it were, two electric poles, which are not eaſily de- 

ſtroyed or altered. He alſo apprehended, that the elec- 
tric fluid, flowing througlf all the ſtones and gems, which 
reſemble the zourmalin in their electrical properties, 
moves in that direction in which the grain happens to 
lie; the reſiſtance, as he ſuppoſes, which the fluid meets 


with, being leſs in that direction than in any other.— 
Notwithſtanding the attention given to this ſubject by 


Mr. pinus and Mr. Wilſon, the moſt important dif- 


covery relating to the electricity of the tourmalin was 
reſerved for Mr. Canton, who, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society in December 1759, obſerves, that the 


tourmalin emits and abſorbs the electric fluid only by the 
increaſe or diminution of its heat; for if the tourmalin, 
he ſays, be placed on a plain piece of heated glaſs or me- 


tal, ſo that each ſido of it, by being perpendicular to the 


ſurface of the heated body, may be equally heated; it 
will, while heating, have the electricity of one of its 
ſides politive, and that of the other negative. This will, 


likewiſe, be the caſe, when it is taken out of boiling 


water, and ſuffered to cool; but the ſide, which was po- 


ſitive while it was heating, will be negative while it is 
cooling, and the ſide which was negative will be poſitive. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for September 1759, (vol. 
xxix. p. 424, ) he publiſhed the reſult of ſome experiments 


which he had made on a tourmalin procured from Hol- 
land in a ſeries of propoſitions, compriſing the principal 
_u of what is known upon this ſubject. They are as 


follow: 1. When the tourmalin is not electrical or attrac- 
tive, heating it, without friction, will make it ſo; and 


the electricity of one ſide of it (diſtinguiſhed by A) will 


be poſitive, and that of the other fide (B) will be negative. 
2. The tourmalin not being electrical will become ſo by 


cooling; but with this difference, that the fide A will 


be negative, and the ſide B poſitive. 3. If the tourma- 
lin, in a non-electtical ſtate, be heated, and ſuffered to 
cool again, without either of its ſides being touched; A 


will be poſitive, and B negative, during the whole time 
of the increaſe and decreaſe of its heat. 4. Either fide 


of the tourmalin will be poſitive by friction, and both 
may be made ſo at the ſame time. He ſuggeſts that, if 
air be endued with ſimilar properties, or be capable of 


heat (as 1s probable by attending to its ſtate before and 
aftet a thunder-ſtorm), thunder- clouds, both poſitive and 
negative, as well as thunder-guſts, may be eaſily account- 
ed for. Mr. Canton, with the tourmalins which he 
received from Dr. Heberden, made other new and curi- 
ous experiments, firſt publiſhed by Dr. Prieſtley. He 
put one of them, which was of the common colour, 
into the flame from a blow-pipe and burnt it white; 
when he found that its electrical property was entirely 
deſtroyed. The electricity of another was only in part 
deſtroyed by fire. He joined two others, made ſoft by 


| fire, without deſtroying their electrical property. The 


virtue of another was improved by being melted at one 
end; and he found (contrary to what Mr. Wilſon had 
obſerved of another tourmalin, heated in the ſame 
manner) that one teurmalin retained its electrical pros 


perty, 


e 


becoming electrical by the increaſe or diminution of its 


perty, after it had been frequently made red-hot, and, 
in that ſtate, put into cold water. But the moſt curious 
experiment was made on a large irregular t0xrmaln, 
about J an inch long, which he cut into three pieces; 
taking one part from the poſitive and another from the 

negative end. Trying theſe pieces 8 he found 


the outer ſide of the piece cut from the end that was ne- 
gative, when cooling, was likewiſe negative when cooling, 
and that the outer ſide of that piece which was cut from 


the end that was poſitive when cooling was likewiſe po- 


ſitive when cooling; the oppoſite ſides of both pieces 
being, according to the general law of the electricity of 
the tour malin, in a contrary ſtate. The middle part of 
the ſame ſtone was affected as it had been when it was 
entire; the poſitive end remaining poſitive and the nega- 
tive end negative. | 


Dr. Prieſtley, about the cloſe of year 1766, directed his 
in poſſeſſion of Dr. 


attention to the tourmalin: bein 
Heberden's large poliſhed one, which weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty grains, of an oval form, plain on one 
ſide and convex on the other, and which had paſſed 
through the hands of Mr. Wilſon and Mr. Canton, he 
purſued his inveſfigation of the properties of this ſtone 
in a variety of experiments. Several of them were un- 


dertaken with a view of determining whether the zour- | 


malin collected its electricity from the neighbouring air: 
he was led to this conjecture from the conſideration of 


Mr. Wilcke's experiments on the production of ſponta- | . 
neous electricity, by melting one ſubſtance within an- 


other; and his experiments ſeem to prove that his con- 
jecture was. juſt. He alſo diſcovered a method of re- 


verſing all. the experiments made upon the tourmalin, | 


making that ſide which is poſitive in as, Ha cooling 
to be negative, and that which is negative to be poſitive: 
ſio that the kind of electricity ſhall be juſt what the ope- 
rator ſhall direct, by the application of proper ſubſtances 

to the ſtone, Dr. Prieſtley not only tried how the 
tourmalin would be affected by being heated or cooled in 
contact with various ſubſtances, to which only one of 
Its fides was expoſed at once, but he alſo made other 
experiments in which the ſtone was entirely ſurrounded 
by them. Having covered the ſtone to the thickneſs of 
about a crown-piece with ſealing-wax, he found it to act 
nearly, if not quite as well, through this coating of 
wax, as if it had been _ to the air : hence, if a. 
tourmalin be concealed in a ſtick of ſealing-wax, the wax 
will ſeem to have acquired the properties of the tourmalin. 


See on this article Phil. Tranſ. vol. li. p. 308, &c. p. 


394, &c. vol. liii. p. 436, & c. Franklin's Letters, &c. 
p- 376. Prieſtley's Electricity, vol. i. p. 347, &c. vol. ii. 
p. 308, &c. 8 vo. ed. | 


The tourmalin, according to Mr. Kirwan, is a filiceous | 


earth imperfectly united with from 1,05 to 1,47 of 
Its weight of argill, from 0,3 to 0,4 of its weight of 
mild calcareous earth, and from o, 15 to 0,243 of its 
| 2 of iron. This ſtone has hitherto been found onl 
in Ceylon, Brazil, and the Tyrol : a ſpecimen of each 
has been examined by Mr. Bergman: that of Ceylon is 
of a dark brown, or yellowiſh colour, its ſpecific gravity 
37065 or 23,295 : that of Brazil is green, blue, red or 
ellow, and its ſpecific gravity 3,07, or 3, 18: that of 
Tyrol, by reflected light, is of a blackiſh brown, but 


by refracted light, yellowiſh, or in thin pieces, green; 
its ſpecific gravity 3,05. In fire none of them decre- | 
poitate: but thoſe of Ceylon and Tyrol melt per ſe into | 


a black frothy ſlag. That of Brazil forms only a brittle 
ſcoria. Bergman's Eff. by Cullen, vol. ii. p. 120, &c. 
1784. Kirwan's Elem. Mineral. p. 131. ö 


In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at | 
Berlin, for 1780, we have the following directions by | 


Mr. Margraaf, for forming a compoſition, ſimilar to the 
tourmalin. Take magneſia, or that earth which is the 
baſis of the ſal cartharticus amarus z mix it with chalk, 
which has been diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and precipi- 
rated from thence by a ſolution of ſalt of tartar, and then 
well edulcorated; add to this mixture equal quantities 
of flint and clay (taking a ſcruple of each of the four in- 
gredients) and four grains of the precipitate of ſublimate 
of fuſible ſpar, or what is here called the fluor cruſt, 
1, e. the earth which is not only ſublimed from the fluor, 
or Derbyſhire ſpar, on heating it with oil of vitriol, but 
may alſo be precipitated from thence, and from the acid 
liquor in the receiver, by the addition of a ſolution of 
lalt of tartar, | | | 

To two drams of the aboye mixture add five grains of 
crocus martis, calcined according to the method of 
Kunckel, during four months, in a glaſs-houſe furnace, 
and the reſult will be the formation of a vitreous ſtone, 
ſimilar to the taurmalin. | | 
TOURNAMENT. See TuRNAM ENT. 


OUR, * a French term, often uſed among Engliſh 


Toux of hair, a treſs or border of hair goin 


TOURN, in Law. See Turn, 
TOURNEFORTIA, in Botany, a genus of the 


| ſpherical ſucculent berry, encloſing four oblong onal 


TOURNIQUET, in Surgery, an inſtrument made of l. 
uſed to ſtop t 
neceſſary for this are a roller of a thumb's breadth 
merated bandage two fingers thick and four long, ſome 
cCompreſſes of a good length, and about three or four 


wide. 


ed artery length-ways, covering it in a contrary diree- 


be nicely placed under it, upon the external part of the 
leg, and the roller tightened by degrees by turning 
round the ſtick, which is to be introduced into the knot; 
this to be done till the hæmorrhage is entirely ſtopped: 
the ſtick muſt now be kept in this fituation till the wound 
is properly treated, and the return of the hæmorthage 


is to be looſened, or _— taken off, as ſhall be judg- 


internal part of the humerus, and the ſtick in this caſe i 
to be faſtened to the oppoſite ſide, the ſituation of the 
guet, which is ſaid to have this advantage, that it wil 


blood; whereas the common one cannot 


provemants of Petir's, by Mr. Jonathan 
T 


Tour, enſemble, in the Arts. 
Tour, per my & per. 
TOW, to, derived from the Saxon e brenn in l. 
dra, in Sea-language, is to draw 2 ſhip 


rendered incapable of carrying fa 


tion of the wind. When a ſhip of war is 


f 


% 
- 


Tow. 


writers for a journey. Thus we ſay, 8 
ome, Ke. J. 4 h ay the tar of p : 


head, which, 2 dextrouſly with « 
lengthens and thickens it. 

Theſe tours are for men. The wor 1 
Tae Pr an; 15 either to hide n = 
ply the thinneſs of their natural hair on the f,, M ® fup- 
temples. k OW forehed a 
The form 1s different according to the mode 
raiſed and curled, ſometimes 

the forehead. | 


; fometi 
raight, and laid flat — 


* 


monogynia claſs; its characters are theſe: Wand 
ment of the flower is permanent, of one leaf Male. 
five, ſmall ſegments at the top. The flower 1 of 2 
petal, of the globular bell-ſhape, cut at the bi 

five acute points, which ſpread open hotizontaly; a 
it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, the length of & res 
terminated by ſingle ſummits; and a globular —— 8 
ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle the length of the ra 
crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen on l 


ſeeds, reſting upon the empalement. There are ef 
ſpecies. " 
ers and compreſſes with the help of a ſmall tick 

” effuſion of blood from large ron fe. 
amputations by forcibly tying up the limb. The things 
„ and 
onglo- 


of an ell in length, a ſmall cylindrical ſtick, a c 


fingers breadth, to ſurround the legs and arms, and x 
{quare piece of ſtrong paper or leather about four fingen 


The manner of applying this inſtrument is this; the 
rolled bandage is to be applied to the trunk of the wound. 


tion with compreſſes ſurrounding the leg, foot. or am, 
as it were with a ring; the roller muſt be paſſed twice 
round theſe applications, and faſtened in a knot, but ſo 
looſely that you may eaſily introduce your hand between 
it and the part: the leather or thick paper muſt now 


reyented, When this end is acquired, the zournyut 


ed moſt convenient: but where it is applied to the am, 
the rolled bandage is to be placed near the axilla in the 


. wo DAdAfCGC.oetoec,q,co row ᷑ m] . èᷣ— ( ̃ĩ ⸗d 7, 


— 


artery there requiring this poſition; and when it is to be 
applied to the thighs, the bandage is to be = as the caſe 
ſhall require, either to the upper part of the thigh, ar 
juſt over the knee. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 51. See All 
PUTATION and Tab. II. Surgery, fg. 1 
M. Petit, a ſurgeon at Paris, invented another turn. 


preſerve its ſituation without requiring the eee 
an aſſiſtant; and that it may be lo 2 ah pro 
| ; ime. wi i ing the circu 

any given time, without impeding be kept on ln 
on this account. This is deſcribed, with amp. 
ments, by Heiſter; as are alſo other tournquets "f 
Morand, &c. „ „ 
In a pamphlet entitled The Conductor and — 
Splints, publiſhed in 1781, we __ an _=_ whe 
tourniquets upon a new conſtruction, Wakes. 


; . dy, ane 
UT temps priſt & encore ft, that is, always Tedd 
ſo at the preſent time: a kind of plea 4 5 be 


or defence for him that is ſued for any 
longing to the plaintiff. er 


See PER Mr. 


nn . e. $#* 


fel 0 
water, by means of a rope 2 to ano aig 
boat which advances by the effort or 0 v.11. . 


Towing is practiſed either when 2 ſhip 18 


ſails are not fixed upon n 
when they are deprived of their force of el 


otherwiſe diſabled from carrying fail at ea e 


WER, TOR RIS, a 


Theſe tawert were ſometimes twenty ſtories, and thirty | 
| {thom high: they were covered with raw ſkins, and a| 


| he tewer of London is not only a citadel to defend and 


Jol. per ann, 


dates to lock an 


| deman, and 50. 


| ol hes ations 6f any ſum, 


ie reaching from her bow to another ſhip | 
l Mat, 7 is practiſed by one or 
the force of all the oars is exerted to | 


' 

. Falconer» 5 
male her 1 a name given by our farmers to 
bea u makes a part of the ſtructure of the lo uon, 
arch he plough-rail to what they call the plough- | 


head. 


| bed by 
Ahead. . »* 
boats, wherein 


. 6. louaye, a ſmall hauſer generally uſed 
A 1 7 oh one part of a harbour or road to 

f anchors, capſterns, &c. It is 
another; 5 n to moor a ſmall veſſel in a 
omg conveniently ſheltered from the wind and 
urbout, | 


' fea. une is the name given to any cable or rope uſed in 
O- 


NE is 2 term uſed for money, or other recom- 
1 J 


bargemen to_the owner of the ground 
per, given F here they toro a barge, or other veſſel, 
770 e liberty of paſſing along the ſide thereof, 
ha high building, conſiſting of ſeveral 
lies, and uſually of a round form, though ſometimes 
, | I, . 
mp e of guns, they uſed to fortify places 
Lich towers, and to attac them with moveable towers of 
nf mounted on wheels, to ſet the beſiegers on a level 
with the walls, and drive the beſieged from under the 


ſame. | | 


zundred men were employed to move them. _ 5 
rf alſo built fo enable people, by their eleva- | 
tion, to view to a great diſtance. Theſe are of all figures, 
as ſquare, round, pentagonal, &c. See PNA gos. In 
china is a famous tower of porcelain, whereof the Dutch 

te wonders. 3 | | i 
FP are alſo built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the 
nber of London, the towers of the Baſtile, &c. 


tommand the city, river, &c. but alſo a royal palace 
where our kings with their courts have ſometimes lodged, 
I: contains a royal arſenal, wherein are arms and am- 
munition for 80000 ſoldiers ; the offices of ordnance, a | 
veaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown; a | 
mint for coining of money; the great archive, wherein 


are preſerved all the ancient records of the courts of 1 
Weltminſter, &c. and is the chief priſon for ſtate cri- 


minals. : 5 

in the midſt of it is the great ſquare white tower, built 
by William the Conqueror, about the year 1079.— 
Within the tower is a parochial church, founded by king 
Edward III. and dedicated in the name of St. Peter in 
Chains, exempt from all juriſdiction of the archbiſhop, 
and a royal chapel, now diſuſed. 1 
The chief officer of the tower is a conſtable, or chief 
governor, with an annual ſalary of tooo/. under whom 
v the lieutenant-governor, who acts by his direction, and 
in his abſence, He has, by grant of ſeveral of our kings, 
nam lagenam, two gallons and a pint of wine before, 


and as much behind the maſt of all wine ſhips that come 


to London; and a certain quantity out of every boat la- 
den with lobſters, oyſters, and other ſhell-fiſh, and double 
the quantity out of every alien's boat paſſing by the tower. 
ſalary is 2007, per annum, and his perquiſites arc 
large, which make his appointment 70o!. a year. His 
uſual fee for every prifoner ſent to the tower is 20/. and 


2 for an earl, and 50. for 4 knight; for a baron 
or 2 de 


kin 
ptoner, and the other third to the lieutenant for lodging 
and diet: and 504. to the lieutenant upon the priſo- 
ders diſcharge. Under the conſtable, beſides the lieute- 
Rant, are a deputy-licutenanit, at 365l. per annum, a 
"er major at 182. 10s. per annum, a chaplain at 121/. 
37 4d. a year, a phybiciat, at 1$2/. 10s, Jer ann. gentle- 
= an-porter at 84“. 6s. 8d. per ann. gent eman-gaoler at 
ſurgeon at 45/. 128. 6d. per ann. and 
The gentleman-porter has charge of the 
d unlock them, and deliver the keys every 


forty warders. 


Wpht to the co 
in the next mornin 
min 2 the entrance of a priſoner has for his fee 
tins ſt þertora, or elſe a compoſition for the fame. 
gent oY 0 has alſo a fee of 408. for a gen- 
* or a knight. 2 | | 
"dry, men warders of the tower; fee Wan- 


the auer is like) 
\ for 
: Ption, for the liberty of the tower, of debt, trefpaſs, 
wer. liber: fab Q 3 W ta: 2 ' . 
dur ie] 44 os an to no juriſdiction but that of 


gree higher 50/. at his entrance; to whom the | 
allows weekly 10. two parts of which go to the 


nſtable or lieutenant, and receive them of | 
g: he commands the warders in | 


ſe kept a court. of record by pre- | 


OX 
Smithfield, Roſemary:lane, Well-cloſe-ſquare, Little: 
Minories, Artillery-ſtreet, French-alley; Duke-ſtreet, 
Steward-ſtreet, Gun-ſtreet, Fore-ſtreet, and the other 
courts and alleys within their conipaſs; in Spitalfields. 
TowER, in Glaſs-mating. See LER R.. 5 
Tow tER-baftions, in Fortification, are ſmall rowers, made 
in the form of baſtions by M. Vauban in his ſecond 
and third method; with rooms or cellars underneath, 
for accommodating men and guns. See ForTis1-' 
CATION, _ | 
To wen, hollow, in Fortifcation. See Hot row Tower, 
Tow Es, inclihed, ate thoſe whoſe tops hang ſo far over, 
as to appear in danger, to people walking below Such 
is that of Piſa, 1 38 feet high, whoſe top overhangs the baſe 
15 feet; and that of Bologna, 130 feet high, whoſe top 
overhangs the baſe q feet; and the reafort why they do 
not fall is, that their centres of gravity are ſupported of 
the lines of direction in them fall within their baſe. 
But if towers of this kind, that incline, were to be ele- 
vated in height by any additional weight on their tops ; 
in that caſe the centres of gravity would be raiſed and 


their lines of direction fall without the baſe; and the 
towe#'s themſelves muſt fall. | 


Tower Muſtard and Baſtard Towtr Muſtard, in Bo- 


tany. See MUSTARD. 


TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſidetable flumber of 


people, of an intermediate magnitude and degree bes 
tween a city, and a VILLAGE, &c. Ts | 
It is hard to give a tolerable definition of a town, bes 
cauſe the idea is a little arbitrary, and unfixed. A town 
is generally without walls, which is the character that 
uſually diftingtiſhes it from a city; but this does not 
hold univerſally, | | 1 
Tithings, towns, and villages have the ſame fignification 
in law; and are ſaid to have had, each of them, origi- 
nally a church and celebration of divine ſervice, ſacra- 
ments, and burials; though that ſeems to be rather an 
eccleſiaſtical than a civil diſtinction. The word town or 
vill is, indeed, by the alteration of times and language, 
now become a generical term, comprehending under it 
the ſeveral ſpecies of cities, boroughs, and common 
towns. A CITY is a town incorporated, which is or 
hath been the ſee of a biſhop; a BokovGn is now un- 
derſtood to be a town, either corporate or not, that ſends 
burgeſſes to parliament: other toons there are to the 
number, according to fir Edward Coke, of 8803, which 
are neither cities nor boroughs; ſome of which have 
the privileges of markets, and others not; but both are 
equally towns in law. To ſeveral of theſe teꝛons there 
are ſmall appendages belonging, called namLETs — 
Entire vills, fir H. Spelman conjectures, conſiſted of 
tea freemen, or frank-pledges, demi-vills of five, and 
Hamlets of leſs than five. Theſe little collections of 
houſes are ſometimes under the ſame adminiſtration as 
the toꝛun itſelf, ſometimes governed by ſeparate officers; 
in which laſt cafe they are, to ſome purpoſes in law, 
looked upon as diſtin townſhips. Theſe zowns contained 
each originally but one pariſh and one tithing, though 
many of them now, by the increaſe of inhabitants, are 
divided into ſeveral pariſhes and tithings; and ſometimes 
there is but one pariſh where are two or more vills or 
tithings. Blackſt. Com. b. i. pe 114. „5 
Wes have ſeveral kinds of towns, borongh-tozons, market. 
towns, county towns, & . See Boroven, &. 
Tow n-clerk, or Commen Clerk, an officer in the city of 
London, who keeps the original charters of the city, 
the books, rolls, and other records, wherein are regiſter- 
ed the acts and proceedings of the city. He is to attend 
the lord mayor and aldermen at their court. 
Tow x-houſe. See Hovsr, © | I 
Town, freedom of a. See FREEDOM. | 
Tow Ns, Hanſe. See HaNsE. | 
Tow N-adjutant, in Military language, 
town-majoro © | ws 
Tow N-major. See Major. | e 
TOXICODENDRON, in Botany. See Porson-twd: 
It has been debated between Mr. Miller and Mr. Ellis, 
whether our poiſon aſh, or winged-leaf American toxico- 
dendron be the true Japan varniſh tree: Mr. Miller main- 
tains the affirmative, and Mr. Ellis the negative: for 
the arguments on both ſides; ſee Phil. Tranfe vol. xlix. 
p. 160, p. 866, vol: I. p. 430, p. 441. See VARNISH. 
OXICUM, Toko, a word particularly uſed to expteſs 
a fort of poiſon, ſaid to be-uſed by the Indians to their 
arrows, in order to render wounds made by chem in- 


is an aſſiſtant to the 


— 
— 


| 
T 


T curable. 


| The word, in a more general ſenſe, ſignifies any poi- 
F | e 
The Indians are ſuppoſed to poifon their arrows, daggers, 
Kc. with the virus of vipers, the miſchievous 8 
whereof continue a long time after the matter is quite 


L. IV 


. Ne. 371. 


both the tower lilli, part of Eaſt| 


11 G 


. TOXICUS 


ITRABEATION, TRABEATIO, in the Ancient Architec- 


Cannot be ſent into one of them, but they run into all 


2 application of the ſpirits to thoſe ſeveral traces, are all 
Trace of à hare, among Hunters, is her 
Tracts alſo denote 


' 'TRACES, Lady's, in Botany, ſee On nis. 3 
TRACHEA, in Anatomy, a large arterial veſſel, called alſo 


' Tracnen, i | | 
many plants, but in none more beautifully or diſtinctly 


ſurround the axis of the root: there are uſually three 
circles of theſe diſtinguiſhable in the ſmaller parts of the 


TOXICUS, in Botany, a name 


are made. | The | 
TOXOTA, totolaty, among the Athenians, bowmen, a, 
ſort of inferior officers, or rather ſervants, who attended |. 


TOZZIA, in Botany, a name given by 


TRACE, a mark 


TRACES ( 
are thoſe impreſſions, more or leſs deep, which, they ſay, 


the canal or tube which carries the air into the lungs, for 
the uſe of reſpiration and ſpeech. See Tab. Anat. 
| Splanch figs 14, lit. c c. ee. d d. &c. | | | 
Galen gave it the name trachea, Tpaxxua, becauſe of its | 


common melon tranverſely, there appeared, beſide the 
bark and other common ot, a 
' multitude of foramina, which were larger or ſmaller as | 
the portions of the root were cut from a thicker or a 


the order and diſpoſition of the foramina, and even their 


- the ſtalk of the plant, or from both ; for when ſuch a 


the air paſſes, whether it be blown in at one end or the 
_ ether; this is plainly ſeen on immerſing one end in wa- 


4 


TRA 
o 


have called the arundo farta, 
/ 


the lexiarchi. | | | 
They were much like the Roman liftors : there were a 
thouſand of them in the city of Athens, that lived in 
tents, erected firſt in the forum and afterwards in the 


areopagus. See LEXIARCHI. | 

Micheli, and conti- 
nued by Linnzus to a genus of plants, of the didynamia 
dee beer claſsz the characters of which are theſe: 
the perianthium is very hort; it conſiſts of one leaf of 
a tubular figure, divided into five ſegments at the end, 


and remaining when the flower is fallen; the flower is 


one-leaved and open; the tube is cylindric, and longer 


than the cup; the extremiry forms two lips; the upper 
lip is bibd and the lower trifid, and all the ſegments are 


nearly equal in ſize and of a roundiſh figure. The ſta- 
mina are four filaments hid under the upper lip of the 
flower; the antheræ are roundiſh z the germen of the 


piſtil is oval; the ſtyle is capillary, of the length of the 
ſtamina z and the _ is capitated z the fruit is a 


globoſe univalve capſule, having only one cell, in which 


is contained a ſingle oval ſeed. There is one ſpecies. 
ture, the ſame with ENTABLATURE. ; 

or impreſſion which any thing leaves 
behind it in paſling over another, 3 = 
7 the brain, among the Carteſian philoſophers, 


ſenſible objects make on the fine fibres of the brain, by 
means of the organs of ſenſe. 5 
Theſe impreſſions are alſo called traces of the object; the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits, they ſay, ſerves to keep them 
up, and to renew them. . 3 
The vivacity of the imagination, they ſay, ariſes from 
the prodigious quantity of traces of different objects in 
the brain; which are ſo linked together, that the ſpirits 


the reſt; by which means the ideas occaſioned by the 
excited, as it were, at once. 


Memory, according to the ſame, conſiſts in the traces 
which the animal ſpirits have impreſſed. _ 


| footing in the 
ſnow ; diſtin from other treadings, called doubling, 
and pricking, &c. | h 


wolves, wild beaſts, &c. 


ASPERA arteria, and popularly the wiND-P1PE, being 


being rough and uneven; on which account the Latins 
alſo called it aſpera. x * 

in Botany, are certain air-veſſels evident in 
obſervable than in the melon. See anatomy f PLANTS. | 
Mr. Bulfinger obſerved that in cutting the root of the 


known parts of the root, a 


thinner part. Theſe are eaſily viſible to the naked eye, 
for they are arranged into a number of faſciculi, which 


$ 


root, and four in the larger; and the matter in which 
they are placed is different from that which ſurrounds it, 
being much harder and more firm than that. | 
Moſt of theſe faſciculi or foramina finally become divid- 
ed into two or three portions, and the interſtitial matter 
in that caſe is always the ſame with that which ſurrounds 
them. If any number of theſe faſciculi are examined, 


numbers, are found the ſame in all; they are fo regularly 
continued along the root, that air, and light fluids, may 
be ſucked into the mouth through pieces of the root from 
two to nine inches long, and this even when they are 
- contorted and crooked in their growth: the caſe is the 
- ſame alſo, whether the piece be cut from the root or from 


piece is cut, half of which is root and half ſtalk, the con- 
tinuation of theſe foramina is found to be the ſame, and 


which ſome authors 
which walking-canes 


the tracts of ravenous beaſts, as 


| TRacninvs apts, a ſtone 


| 


Its degrees are the ſycoſis, and tyloſis, or rather thoſe are 


AKA 


ter, and blowing in at the other, 
readily and in great quantities, 

| ord Ant a REY 
Nothing ſhews the trachez of plants ts 6. = 
ner as 4 tranſverſe ſegment 17 vonn, beans 
They may be in this diſcovered in 3 b if ol the vine 
the naked eye; but with the help of iht even by 
ng glaſs they appear very beautify} 95 Ged. 


| that even the largeſt magnifiers in our 


the bubble; Of zur wir 
ny 


Comment. Perot 


\ where theſe are ſmalleſt of all, as in the 


| imperceptible to the ſight, 


number of 
by a ſtring 


of the right 
ding courſe, 
thyroidez and 
yn? | lides ; one o 
which runs to the upper part of the ſcapula. The ya. 
gutturalis inferior, 
: neck, an 
ſeizure, a term uſed by ſome medical writers to _ 
the gout in the neck. 5 
TRACHELIUM, in Botany. See TuRO AT- gart. 
TRACHELO-MASTOIDÆUs, in 4natomy, a name piven 
by Albinus to a muſcle, called by Winſlow and others 
the complexus minor, or maſtoidæus lateralis. 
TRACHELOS, a word uſed by ſome anatomical author 
to expreſs the neck, WO 
TRACHIDNA, in [chthyology, a name given by Jovi 
and ſome others to the DRACO marinus of the old authorz 
called by us the wEEveR. 5 
TRACHINUS, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of ch/byslogy, the 
name of a genus of fiſh, of the order of the Jg 
the characters are, that the head is compreſſed and not 
ſmooth ; the membrane of the gills has ſix rays, and the! 
lower lamina of the opercula is ſerrated ; and the anus 
is near the breaſt, Linnæus mentions one ſpecies, viz 
the DRAco : Artedi refers the URaNoscors alſo to this 
enus. FE, 
he name is originally Greek, the word Tay; ignis 
fying rough, ſharp, or prickly. It was given to this 
ſh from the rays of its back-fin being remarkably rigid 
and ſharp like prickles. | | 


mentioned by the writers of the 
middle ages, as poſſeſſing many great medicinal virtue. 
It ſeems to have been a kind of ais nephriticus, being 
deſcribed as bright, but not tranſparent, and being of] 
two kinds, the one blackiſh, and the other green. 
TRACHOMA, roa, in Medicine, a roughneſs or aſpe· 
rity of the inner part of the palpebræ, attended with an 
ching and redneſs, and frequently with puſtules reſems 
bling millet ſeeds. | | 


higher diſorders, into which the trachoma is liable to dee 
generate. | FO 
TRACHURUS, in chehyolegy, the name of a hſh 8 the 
ſeomber kind, called in Engliſh a ſead, and by 20 a 
thors, ſuro, ſaurus, and lacertus marinus. See Hor 
MACKREL. : Rl 
Tracnurus Braſſlienſis, a name given by Mr. vay ©! 
fiſh of the ſcomber kind, the fcomber cordyla of bh 
known among writers on theſe ſubjects by its Pran 
name AHA. e ken 
TRACING, in Huſbandry, a term uſed by ow 6 
for the method of preſerving the MAIZE, t In -areful | 
This being a large grain, is apt to ſpoi, if not c 
reſerved.” $ : "ther 
ome thraſh out the corn as ſoon as the ears are 5 
ed, and lay it wy in holes of the earth, wc 
granaries : but thoſe who have not oppor womb. 
this, trace it, that is, they leave it in the 12 
or faſten together a great number of ears bf 
the huſks : theſe traces of corn they ** Jones 
doors, on ſuch ſupports as will keep them 
other; and they will, in this manner, 
- whole winter. f | 1 "wh, | 
"This is a method of our introducing 3 but wo 8 128 
burying the elean corn, Was at leaſt a5 C006 he 


„„ On eee 
— 1 — —— 13, ers, 4 fo OP RAD 
n 1 1 . 


Os ned by the E tians of old, and by all 
the rr ae of the Faſt at this time. But whether 
the wiſe improved their huſbandry in this particular, or 
ww certain that we have greatly aſſiſted them in 
z 


the planting of this corn, whic 


he maniier of our planting it is this: 
we plough ſingle furrows the whole length of the field, 


we do by the plough ; , 
d of the troubleſome method they had of doing it | 


T R A 


| BANKRUPTCY, USURY} cheating, (ſee CHEATS), F6RE5 


STAELING, Tegrating (ſee REGRATOR), ENGROSSING; 
MONOPOLY, exerciling à trade in any town, without 
having previouſly ſerved as an APPRENTICE for feven 
years, puniſhable by ſtatute 5 Eliz: c. 4. with the for- 
feiture of 40s. per month; and tranſporting and ſedus 
Cing 8 ARTIFICERS and MANUFACTURERS to ſettle 
abroad. 


| feet diſtance one from another; we TRA DR, balance of. See Bat ante, 
0 Bon other acof at the ſame diſtance, and then, | TRADE, board of. See Bo ARD. 
the 


TRADE-winds denote certain regular winds at ſea, blows 
wherever the | 


Tracing, among Miners. | 
TrACING-line, in Sea- language, a ſmall cord gene 
paſſing through a block or thimble, and uſed to hoiſt up | 


ij then covered either by the hoe, or by running an- 


; this 
ber ar 2 the earth a ſtirring, that greatly aſſiſts ve- 
ation. | | : 5 
method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, ſo ce- 

* a 5 Mr. Tull, in a book written on that ſubject, 
1 no other than 2 bringing home this method of our 
America planters, 1n the culture of the maize, and ap- 
lying it to our European corn. The Indians, and our 
Inter, join in the method of raiſing a hill of earth 
round every ſtalk of the maize; and when the ground is 
bot, or out of heart, they bury two or three fiſh, of a 


find called by them the aloofe, under every hill, and by | 


this means wag have a crop double to what would 
otherwiſe have de 


here they are near the fiſhing-ſtages, they bury 
2 and 9 of the cods, which ſucceeds 


3s well as the aloofe, and coſts nothing but the car- | 


riage. Ev 8 3 | 
| The lands on which the maize or Indian corn has grown, | 
are as well fitted for our European corn as if they had | 


been laid fallow. The reaſon of this is, that the plants 


of the Indian corn ſtanding at fix feet diſtance from | 
each other, the far greater part of the ground has re- 


mained unoccupied, and at the ſame time has had the 
advantage of often ploughing to kill the weeds, which is 


a benefit equal to that of dung and reſt. All this, | 
though it tends to prove the doctrine of horſe-hoeing | 


huſbandry not new, yet it ſtrengthens the ſyſtem greatly. 
Phil, Tranſ. No 142. . „„ i BY 
See TRAINING 8 


any object to a higher ſtation, in order to render it leſs 


inconvenient. Such are the tracing- lines of the awn- | 
ings, and thoſe of the yard-tackles, which, by hanging 


down in a cavity or bight, would be aukward and in- 
commodious. Falconer. | ; . 


TRACK of a ſhip. See Wx x. 5 
TRACKING, denotes the art of pulling any veſſel or 


floating body along the ſtream of a canal or river, by 
means of a rope extending from the veſſel, &c. to the 


adjacent ſhore, and drawn along the banks of the river, 
by men or horſes. Whence, | | 


en produced. The Engliſh have learn- | 
ed this manure from the Indians; and in New Eng- 


erally | 


ing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this 
way and that; thus called from their great uſe in navis 
ation, and the Indian commerce. 5 
The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing 
three or ſix months of the year one way, and then the 
like ſpace of time the oppoſite way : theſe are very coms 
mon in the Indian ſeas, and are called uoNSOONs. 
Others blow conſtantly the ſame way : ſuch is that ge- 
neral wind between the tropics, which off at ſea is found 
to blow all day long from eaſt to weſt. For the pheno- 
mena of each, with their phyſical cauſes, ſee Wixp. 
Dr. Liſter has a conjecture in the Philoſophical Tranſ: 
actions, No 156, that the tropical or trade-wind ariſe 
in great part, from the daily and conſtant exhalations of 
a ſea- plant, called the 0 or lenticula marina, which 
grows in vaſt quantities from 36® to 18 north latitude, 


and elſewhere upon the deepeſt ſeas. For the matter of 


wind, coming from the breath of one only plant, muſt 
needs be conſtant and uniform ; whereas the great va- 


riety of trees and plants at land furniſhes a confuſed 


matter of winds. Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe 


_ winds are briſkeſt about noon ; the ſun quickening the 


plant moſt then, and cauſing it to breathe faſter, and 
more vigorouſly, Laſtly, the direction of this wind of 
eaſt to weſt, he attributes to the general current of the 


ſea; for a gentle air is obſerved to be conſtantly led 
along with 


e ſtream of the river: nor muſt it be omitt- 
ed, that every plant is, in fome meaſure, an heliotrope, 
and bends itſelf, and moves after the ſun, and conſe- 


quently emits its vapour thitherward ; ſo that the direc- 


tion of the trade-wind is, in ſome meaſure, alſo owing _ 


to the courſe of the ſun. _ 3 . 
Dr. Gordon has another hypotheſis: the atmoſphere, 
| which ſurrounds the earth, and moves along with it in 
its diurnal motion, he ſuppoſes to keep pace therewith z 
that part of it, at leaſt, which is near the earth, if the 
_ remoter part ſhould be judged to loſe ground. _ 


If then there were no changes in the atmoſphere's gra- 
vity, he ſuppoſes it would always go along with the earth 
rom weſt to eaſt in an uniform motion, altogether 
inſenſible to us: but the portion of the atmoſphere un- 


der the line being extremely rarefied, its ſpring expanded, 
and ſo its gravity and preſſure much leſs than the neigh- 


bouring parts of the . atmoſphere, it is incapable of the 
uniform motion towards the eaſt, and muſt therefore be 
preſſed weſtwards, and make the continual breeze from 
eaſt to weſt, between the tropics. _ Z 


Taacr-ſcout, a veſſel employed to carry goods or paſſen- |[TRADESCANTIA, Virginian Spider-wort, in Botany, 2 
r of gers up and down the rivers or canals in Holland, and | genus of the hexandria monogynia claſs; its characters 


the countries bordering on the Baltic ſea. It is uſually | 


tracked by a horſe, who trots along the margin to a 


* limited diltance, aſter which he is relieved by another. 


Falconer, 


TRACT, Taterus, properly denotes an extent of 
ground, OT a portion of the ſurface of the terragueous 


globe, 1 


Tract, or TRacTaTE, TRACTATUS, does alſo ſig- 
nify a ſmall treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, upon any 


ſubject. 


mor in Hunting, denotes the trace or footing of a wild 


alt. 


are theſe: the flower has a diſordered ſheath z the pro- 
per empalement is permanent, and compoſed of three 
oval concave leaves; the flower has three roundiſh 
equal petals which ſpread open, and fix hairy flender 


ſtyles, terminated, by kidney-ſhaped ſummits, and an 


oval obtuſe germen with three corners, ſupporting a 
ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a three-cornered blunt ſtigma z . 


the germen afterward turns to an oval capſule ſhut up 


in the empalement, having three cells containing a few 
angular ſeeds. There are five ſpecies. Tournefort 


called this genus ephemerum, becauſe the flower conti- 


nued but one day before it faded; but Linnæus denomi- 


TRACTION, drawing, the act of a moving power, | 
whereby the moveable is brought nearer to the mover, 
called alſo ATTRACTION, | 

TRACTORLEA, 


tickets given b 


Kus, 


nated it zradeſcantia after John Tradeſcant, who brought 
lian 


the plant from Virginga, where it grows naturally. _ 
IRA DING ſociety. Ste SOCIETY. 8 
among the Romans, were diplomas or | TRADITA nexu. See ABALIENATIOx. 1 x 9 
| y the emperor. to ſuch as he ſent into, or | TRADITION, Tz ADITIo, the act of delivering a thing 
| Calledout of the provinces; whereby they were entitled | into the hands of another. The ſale of a moveable is 
n the uſe of the public poſt, and to be maintained at | completed by a ſimple tradition. | IP 
the expence of the government. | | TRADITION, in Matters of Religion, is applied to thoſe 
i laws, doctrines, relations, &c. which have been hand- 


X. in Geometry, a curve line, called alſo CA 
TENAR1A, ee 42 ed down to us from our forefathers, without being writ- 
ten. 


* traffic, commerce, the act, or art, of dealing, LY OR | LE AY | 
wing, felling, exchanging, &c. of commodities, bills, Taking tradition in this ſenſe, for every thing relating to 
Far dt. de. | | | | | faith, or the rites and ceremonies of Nb ap thus derived 
r tue Origin, progre down to us from the primitive church, there are two 
ind NayiGaTiON. 


ters 
orn. 
uily] 


her 
heit 
bing 
e, 
js of 
chin 
J 


he h kinds, viz. apo/toliral and eccleſiaſtical tradition. = 
l OY ences againſt trade, conſidered in a legal view, | [RADITa0N, ape/tolical, which is what we properly call 
of out br "g or the offence of tranſporting wool or ſheep | tradition, is defined by the Romaniſts to be the unwritten 
"I vane, ngdom, to the detriment of its. ſtaple] word of God, deſcended from the apoſtles to us, through 
| 


the 


(ſee ow LER), suv LIN, fraudulent | a continual ſucceſſion of the faithful. 


| PI 


— 


TRA 


By this tradition, Fay they, it is, that the Holy Scriptures 


* 


have been kept entire, both as to the letter, 1. e. the text, | 


ä and as to the ſpirit or ſenſe thereof. This tradition the 
council of Trent declares to have the ſame authority with 


the 1 Scripture itſelf, and pronounces every one who | 


rejects it an heretic. 


TRADITIONS, eccleſiaſtical, are certain ſtatutes and regula- 


tions regarding the rites, cuſtoms, and circumſtances of 
religion, introduced fince the time of the apoſtles, by 
- councils, popes, &c. and continued to our time through 
2 conſtant obſervance of the church. | 
The Romaniſts make another diviſion of tradition, viz. 
into written and unwritten. _ 


TRADITION, written, is that whereof we find ſome traces | 


in the ancient fathers and doctors. | | 
TrADiTION, imwrilten, is that whereof there appear no 

ſigns or ſteps in any of the fathers extant. | 

x de church of Rome pretends to be the depoſitary of 


each kind : tradition ſhe holds to be abſolutel Ry | 
0 


in the church, grounding this neceſſity on the promi 
of infallibility which Jeſus Chriſt 1s pretended to have 
made her, Ry 


| Yet others of that communion deny tradition, how ex- | 


cellent ſoever it may be for the reclaiming of heretics, 
to be abſolutely neceſſary ; maintaining, that the church 

would not be leſs infallible, 

&c. if the fathers had never written at all. 2 


among the Jews, to ſuch of them as acknowledge tradi- 


tion, follow it, and explain the Sctiptures thereby: in | 
oppoſition to the Cax AIT ES, who refuſe any thing but | 


the pufe Scriptures themſelves. _ | 
The traditionarzes are what we more uſually call rabbins 


and rabbiniſts, or talmudiſts. Hillel ſhone among the 


| traditionaries, and Schammai among the textuaries. 
TRADTTORES, a name given in the firſt ages of the 
church to ſuch Chriſtians, as, in times of perſecution, to 


avoid death and martyrdom, delivered up the ſacred writ- 


ings to the perſecutots. | 
The enemies of religion, even under the old law, made 


their utmoſt efforts to deprive the world of the Holy 


Scriptures: in that cruel perſecution which Antiochus | 


raiſed againſt the Jews, the books of the law were very 


ſolicitouſly ſought after, torn, and burnt, and ſuch as | 
kept them were put to death; as we read in the firſt book | 


* 


of Maccab. chap. i. ver. * 1 


Diocleſian renewed the ſame impiety, by an edict pub- | 
liſhed in the nineteenth year of his empire, commanding | 


* the ſacred books to be brought to the magiſtrates and 
urnt. N | „ n 
Many weak Chriſtians, and even ſome biſhops, overcome 


by the fear of puniſhment, carried in their books to the | 
perſecutors; which the church deteſting, made very | 
| ſevere laws againſt them, and gave them the infamous 


name of traditores, from trado, I deliver, betray. | 
As the great pretence of the ſchiſm of the Donatiſts was, 
that the Catholics tolerated the traditores, it was decreed 
in the council of Arles, held in 314, that ſuch as ſhould 


be found guilty of having delivered up any of the holy | 


| books or veſſels, ſhoutd be depoſed from the order of 
| A . e 

TRADUCIANS, Ta ADUcIANI, a name which the Pela- 
_ _ gians anciently gave the catholics, becauſe of their teach- 
ing, that original ſin was tranſmitted from father to chil- 


father in the way of generation. 450 | 
The word is formed of the Latin, tradux, which was 
made uſe of to expreſs that communication; and which 
comes from traduco, I tranſmit, or propagate from one to 
Rn , y She oo an 
At preſent ſome give the appellation traduciani, to ſuch 


as hold, that the fouls are tranſmitted to the children by 


— 


the father. 5 | 5B 
FTRADUCTION, formed of trans, beyond, and duco, I lead, 


draw); the act of tranſlating, or turning out of one lan- 


guage into another. See TRANSLATION. 


TRA | 
The word is formed from the French, trafic, and that 
from the Italian, traſſico, which is again borrowed from 

the Arabic. e E Ls 

The principal traffick in Muſcovy and the North is in furs 
and ſkins: the great zraffick of the Dutch in the Eaſt is 


in ſpices: the traffick of money is moſtly carried on at | 


the Exchange. | 

TRAFINE. See TazrAN. r 

TRAGACANTH, or ADRACANTH, or gum-dragon, tparya- | 
xavba, formed of rave, goat, and axarla, thorn, a kind 

ol gum ouſing out at certain fiſſures in the trunk and 
larger branches of a prickly plant or little ſhrub of' the 
ſame name, growing in many parts of the Levant, © 


nor leſs the rule of doctrine, 


TRADITIONARY, TRaDITIONARIUS, a name given 


| dren, or that it was communicated to the children by the | 
I ſome ſalt ponds near the ſea-ſhores. 


ICK. See TRADE and Commerce. | 


T R A 


This plant is the AS TRAG AL Us trosg. 

| trogdeanths ot 1. 
The naked hillocks of mount Ida in pore of Linneiz 
fort tells us, prodüce much of the lant 15 Tou 
goat's-thorn, which gives the pum Pontanes ge or 


the end of June, and in the followi ouſly town? 
nutritious juice of the plant, mickene * te 
t 1 


burſts moſt of the veſſels in which it; 1 

This juice coagulates in threads, which et. | | 
into the pores of the bark, where being puſh 15 wa 
by new juice, they et through the bark 11 8 


length hardened in the air, either into Wie are at 
into twiſted pieces in form of little worms, in * , a 
OT leſs 


long, according to the qu | 
formed n 2 Dy an: Ut e 
t ſhould ſeem too, that the contraQi, | 
tributes to the expreſſion of the pag ik de den. 
like the fibres of hemp, laid bare and 3 br, 
foot by men and horſes, contract themſelye * Wer 
85 * 3 1 the extravaſated g Rae 
rows alſo in ſeveral places of the Ltyane, nw. Hat 
about Aero P s of the Levant, Particularly 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of the | 
ſides that deſcribed by T neee vn i 1 * 
this gum; and particularly that of Marſeilles fe 
- whence the gum is often brought into England. 45 
is brought to us chiefly from Turkey. pat 
'The gum is of different colours and qualities, ſome he 
ing white, other ſome greyiſh, ſome reddiſh "and 6 
almoſt black. The white is the belt : it mu) be toſs 
clear, ſmooth, and twiſted, or vermicular. It 1 5 
oy yet ſomewhat ſoft to the touch. N 
| Gum-!rogacanth differs from all the other kno 
In giving a thick conſiſtence to a much —4 a 
water; and in being much more difficultly ſoluble i 
rather diflolving only imperfeAly. Put into water, i. 
ſlowly imbibes a great quiintity of the liquid, ſwells lit 
a large volume, and forms a ſoft but not fluid mncil»ge; 
with the addition of more water, a fluid ſolution ma 1 
obtained by agitation, but the liquor appears carbid t 
wheyiſh, and on ſtanding the mucilage ſubſides, 
Tt is ſmooth and ſoftening, and therefore is good to ob- 
tund the acrimony of any humours; which makes it of 
ſervice in ſych coughs as proceed from catarrhs, and de. 
fluxions of rheum. It is alſo very ſtrengthening in ſome 
ſeminal weakneſſes, and is prevalent againſt the whites 
in women. | NE OC RY 


But it 


| making up torches; and other ſuch purpoſes, and is ſup- 
| on likewiſe to be the moſt effectual as a medicine; 
but on account of its imperfect ſolubility is unfit for li- 
quid forms. It is commonly given in powder with the 
addition of other materials of ſimilar intention: thus to 
three parts of gum-tragacanth are added three of gum 
arabic, three of marſhmallow root, one of liquorice, one 
of ſtarchy and ſix of ſugar. Lewis. | 
TRAGACANTHUM venereum Indicum, in Natural H.. 
tory, a name given by ſome writers to the 215 Ds nets io 
famous in ſoops in China, and in ſome parts of Europe, 
for their e ordial, reſtorative, and provocative virtues. 
They are the neſts of a kind of Indian ſea-ſwallow, and 
are made up of a ſubſtance reſembling gum-tragacanth, 
and, like it, melting in a jelly in any warm liquor. 
TRAG ASIAN /alt, a term uſed among the ancients for a 
ſort of ſea-ſalt, very little different from the common 
kind, being made by the evaporation of the water of 
TRAGEA, in Pharmacy, an aromatic powder groſly beaten 
and mixed with ſugar ; taken by way of carminative 
TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repreſenting ſome ſignal 
action performed by illuſtrious perſons, and which has 
generally à fatal iſſue or end. n 
Ariſtotle more ſcientifically defines tragedy, the imitatten 
of one grave and entire action, of a juſt length, and 
which, without the affiſtance of narration, by railing 0 
terror and compaſſion, refines and purges our paſſions. . 
This definition has given the critics ſome . 
and Corneille declares he cannot reconcile Ariſotle yi 
himſelf ; the inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he think, Y eat 
his otyn definition. He even denies che purgiüg o on 
paſſions to be the end of tragedy. 1 9 EO Aen. 
Our Engliſh authors are more favourable to y , = 
tion; by the purging of our paſſions, they underttand, if 
8 ine of them to) 
the extirpating of them, but the reducin N 
bounds; for by ſhewiug the miſeries 1 at ___ - 
jection to them, they ſay it teaches us to ere 
more narrowly; and by ſeeing the great miete 
others, it leſſens the ſenſe of our ow n.. * 
Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin 0 2 os 
an hymn ſung in honour. of Bacchus by __ 1 and 
who, together, made a chorus of muſic wt a 
inſtruments. s. „ 


” 


For its botanical characters, ſee GoaT's-thorn. I 
1 | .4 © 


Tragacanth is uſually preferred to the other gums for 


T R A 


„ s lone, and might fatigue the fingers, as well 
A this was longs * ethought themſelves to divide 
* f the chorus into ſeveral parts, and to have 


i Theſpis firſt introduced a perſon to ſpeak. 
acooding v this view: Zſchylus, finding one 
upo 


ſon inluſſicient, introduced a ſecond to entertain the 
ro 


. agree a 
el peo more decently, and firſt put on them 
clothed! | | | 
the buſbin. , TE 5 

ho made their recitations on the ſcene, 
The FRE 3 ſo that tragedy at firſt was without 
_ 2 And what they thus rehearſed, being 
ma E 


ary part, were called epiſodes. 
Me es found that tuo perſons were not enough for 


rv of incidents; and accordingly he introduced 
NR here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped; at 


e. 3 | 
nnd coedy were at firſt confounded with each 
ged 


, neglecling comedy. „„ OY 
ab 33 got into a better form, they changed 
he meaſure of its verſe, and endeavoured to bring the 
action within the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution of 
the ſuns | | 8 | 
For the ſeveral parts of tragedy, ſee AcT, Scene, Ac- 
TIox, FABLE, CHARACTER, and Manwtss. 


The Engliſh reccived the firſt plan of their drama from | 


the French, among whom it had its firſt riſe towards the 
end of the reign of Charles V. under the title of the 
chant-royal;, which conſiſted of pieces in verſe compoſed 
in honour of the Virgin, or ſome of the ſaints, and ſung 
on the ſtage: they were called by the title chant-royal, 
becauſe the ſubject was given by the king of the year, or 
the perſon who had borne away the prize the year pre- 
ceding. e | | 

The Lemont of theſe pieces took wonderfully among 
the people, inſomuch that in a little time there were 
ſormed ſeveral ſocieties, who began to vie with each 


ocher in them: and one of theſe, to engage the town | 


from the reſt, began to intermix various incidents or 


epiſoles, which they diſtributed into ads and ſcenes, and | 


had as many different perſons as were neceffary for the 
repreſentation, | 1 © | 


Their firlt efſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and their | 


ſubjedt the paſſion of our Saviour. The prevot of Paris 


| prohibiting their continuing of it, oy made application | 


to court; and to render it the more favourable to them, 


erected themſelves into a friery, or fraternity, under the | 
itte of Brothers of the Paſſin; which title has given 


ſome occaſion to ſuſpect them to have been an order of 
religious, | = | 


The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of their pieces, 
granted them letters of eſtabliſhment in 1402, upon 


which they built a theatre, and for an age and an half 


ated none but grave pieces, which they called morali- 


ts 3 till the people growing weary of them, they began to 
mermix farces or interludes taken from profane ſubjeQs. | 


This mixture of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, they 


vere re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament in 1548, on 
condition of their acting none but profane, yet lawful 


de Paſſon deſpoiled of their religious character: upon 
ch they mounted the ſtage no more in perſon, but 


ws: t up a new ſet of comedians, who acted under 
Meir direction. 5 


Amed in En 
proved, it be 


t f 
dt * practice of the ancients, 
Iz, into tragedy 
$lalt again was 
an each under its 
det y, hilarg. 
Mack 


and the nature of things, 
and comedy properly ſo called; and 
lubdivided into pure comedy and farce. 
proper head, Couk DV, &c. 
See HIL aRo-tragedia. 


1 0a r-kind, of whi 
leſeribed by Geiser, wx 


RAG 


there are two ſpecies, the one 


male N of which are theſe: it produces 


| ale flowers on the ſ. 1 
e perian4h:. e uowers on the ſame plant; in the male 
3 0 e into three ſegments, which 
). x * 
e ſtming = 4 and expanded; there are no petals; 
ec 1 
Ne up, aud the 


, D 4 mo 
ttis do 

es no 

| vers the — Pear to be real] 


* 


wa 


things added to the finging of the chorus, whereof they | 


leaſt; it is very rare that they introduce four ſpeakers in 
9 | | 


"her; but they were afterwards ſeparated ; and the poets | 
in a applied themſelves to the cultivating of zra- | 


and decent lubjeQs, without intermeddling with any of | 
e myſteries of religion; and thus were the Brothers of 


3 Was the drama eſtabliſhed, and on this foundation $ 
gland. In proceſs of time, as it was im- 
came divided into two branches, agreeable 


TRA 


ovated ang hollow; the germen of the piſtil is roundiſh, 
and furrowed with three lines ; the {tyle is fingle, erect, 
and longer than the cup; the ſtigma is tri ſid and expand - 
ed; the fruit is a very large tricoccous three-celled cap- 
ſule, of a roundiſh figure; the ſeeds are ſingle and 
roundiſh. There are five ſpecies. e | 
TRAGECOMEDY, a kind of dramatic piece, repreſent- 
ing ſome action paſſed among eminent perſons, the event 
whereof is not unhappy or bloody, and wherein is ſome- 
times admitted a mixture of leſs ſerious characters. 

The ancients, M. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing of 
ſuch compoſitions, wherein the ſerious and comic are 
blended; nor does the epithet M. Corneille gives them 
of heroic comedies, excuſe their irregularity. ES 
Their foundation is certainly bad; for, endeavouring 
both to make us laugh and cry in their turns, they endea- 
vour at contrary emotions, which the heart can never 
undergo; every thing chat diſpoſes for the one, indiſ- 
poling for the other. | e 
The tragi-comedy was formerly very common on the 
Engliſh {tage ; there was ſcarce ſuch a thing in the ſeven- 
teenth century as a pure tragedy without a ſpice of co- 
medy or farce to make the people laugh. Now, that the 


nature, and the ancients, the tragi-comedy is diſuſed. 
Tragi-comedy is the only caſe, wherein comedy is allowed 
do introduce kings and heroes. £2... Ny 
TRAGIC-dance, in Antiquity, See EMMELTA. 
TRAGICUS muſculus, in Anatomy, a name given by Albi- 
nus to one of the muſcles of the eye, called by Santorini 
and Winſlow, muſculus tragi. . 5 
TRAGIUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the fraxinella, or baſtard-dittany, the root 
of which is uſed in medicine. 55 1 8 
Ta aG M Germanicum, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the a!riplex olida, or ſtinking orach. . 
TRAGO erchis, in Botany. See SATYRION. 0 
TRAGO- ORIGANUM, in Botany, a name given by ſome 
authors to the marum Syriacum, or Syrian herb maſtic. 
'TRAGOPOGON, in Petany. See GoaT's' Beard, 
TRAGOSELINUM, in Botany. See Burnet SAXIFRAGE. 


with a barbed head. 5 
TRAGUM, in Ichthyology, the name given by Ariſtotle, 
and others of the old Greek writers, to the trugum of 
lian, Athenzus, and Oppian. Both names are uſed 
to expreſs the fiſh called by authors the pasTINACHA 
marina, and by us the fire: Aaw, or fire-flaire. 5 
TRAGUS, reayvs, in Anatomy, one of the protuberances 
of the auricle, or external ear; called alſo hircus, be- 
_ cauſe uſually hairy. „ ů: TE: 
The trogus is that protuberance next the temple. That 
on the oppoſite fide, to which the ſoft. lobe. of the ear 
is annexed, is called the aNTITRAGUS. s. 
TRA] AN column, a famous hiſtorical column, erected in 
Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. See Col u MN, 
e e 
"TRAJECTORY of a comet, is its path or orbit, or the 
line it deſcribes in its motion. RO TE 
This, Hevelius, in his Cometographia, will have to be 
very nearly a right line; but Dr. Halley concludes it to 
be à very excentrical elliphs.. 1h 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in prop. xli. of his third book, ſhews 
| how to determine the trajefory of a comet from three ob- 


a trajeftory graphically deſcribed. TY 7 
This term is often uſed, in general, for the path of any 

body moving either in a void, or in a medium that reſiſts 
its motion; or even for any curve palling through a 


through five given points. | 
her beak, which reaches from the main ſtem to the figure, 
or the brackets. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. u. 4. AS 
TRAIN, the attendance of a great perſon, or the trail of 
| a gown, or robe of ſtate. e oe 


In Falconry, it denotes: the tail of an hawk. | 


in Zoolegy, the name of an animal of | Train is likewiſe uſed for the number of beats which a a 


watch makes in an hour, orany other certain time. See 


the other by Bellonius. See Mu-| Warch. work, &c. "4 


TRAIN is alſo uſed for a line of gunpowder laid to give 


| Gaſs; t n Beany, a genus of the monoecia triandria| fire to a quantity thereof, in order to do execution, by 


blowing up earth, works, buildings, &c. | 
Train, or TRAILE of artillery. See ARTILLERY. | 
TRAIN oil, the oil procured from the blubber of whales, by 
boiling. See WHALE and //hale-FigneERY. + 


ree capillary filaments, of the length TR AiN-bands, or TRAINED-bands, a name given to the 

antherx are roundiſn; Plumier makes | M11.1TIa of England, particularly to thoſe of the city 

nopetalous funnel-faſhioned flower; but | of London. 5 oy 

te de really the caſe; in the female | TRAINING, or TracinG, in. Mineralogy, a term uſed - 
ol. IV. No ng into five ſegments, which are by our miners to expreſs the tracing up © the mineral ap- 


ſtage and our taſtes are brought nearer to the model of 


PRAGULA, among the Romans, a ſtrong kind of javelin, 
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ſervations; and, in his laſt propoſition, how to correct 


given number of points. Thus Newton, Princip. lib. i. 
prop. 22. propoſes to deſcribe a trojedtory that ſhall paſs | 


TRAIL-board, in a Ship, is a carved board on each fide of 


11 H. peatances 


* N 
7 ere 
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ral fathoms in length, eaſt and weſt. The bryle of a 
I6de is, that mineraliſed ſubſtance, which lies looſely 


upon the top of it under the looſe mould and rubbith of 


the earth; 


The prineiple on which this practice depends, is the change | 
wrought in the face of the earth by the deluge, of the 


effects of which theſe remains are a very great proof. 


| The ſuperficial, or upper part of veins, or lodes of ore, 
is always the pooreſt, the richer ores lying deeper down, 
- the poor ones only ſerving to lead the way. Theſe poor 

ores, or ſtones impregnated with the metalline matter of 
the mine, and called by our workmen, snoap-/lones, 


were, probably, at the creation of the earth, brought 
regularly up to the ſurface, and ſhewed the place of the 


metals below. But at the time of the covering of the earth 


by the waters of the deluge, they were, with the reſt of 


the ſurface waſhed off, and carried; with the deſcent of 
the water; down into the plains, or into the beds of 
_ rivers, and there carried many miles down the ſtream. 

This being an allowed truth, the art of training a mine 
is eaſy; for though this carrying of the ſhoad-ſtones and 


poor ore, was done ſo many ages ago, yet all the way 


that ſome pieces were carried on, others would be depo- 
ſited by the way, and the heavieſt and richeſt falling firſt, 
the lighteſt would always be cartied fartheſt, and there 
would be always left a ſtream of the matter all the way 
from the place where it was firſt produced, that is, where 
the mine now is; for the breaking of the ſurſace of the | 


earth, at this great cataſtrophe, was not ſo deep as to 


reach that; and this ſtream or train of matter will be 
found richer and richer as it approaches the mine, and 
finally will ſtop at the place where it is. 5 
Where there is ſuppoſed to be a mine of any metal, the 
hills and country all about are diligently ſearched ; the 
ſituations and deſcent of the lands, and the earth, ſtones, | 
and other foſſile bodies, are examined, particularly the | 
colour and nature of the various ſorts of earths and ſtones | 
- which are found on the hills where the mine is ſuſpected 


to lie, that they may be readily known again if any of 


them are found in the neighbouring valleys, The ſtones | 
which denote the lodes, and are called /hoad-/iones, are | 
ſound two, three, four, or even ſive miles from the hills, 
Where they originally lay; but if the ſame ſort of ſtones | 
are remembered on the hills, the train is to be made out. | 
After any great land- flood, in which it is ſuppoſed there 


are uſually ſome new frets made in the banks of the ri- 


regard them, the continual change of place they receive 
from the current of the water rendering them only to- 


kens that there is metal ſomewhere in the country; but 
they confound and perplex rather than inſtruct in the 


ſearch after the places where it is. 


If there be found indeed ſtones of the ſhoad-kind, full of | 
| e e e or having ſharp angles, as if newly bro- 
en, it may be worth while to fee whether ey are not 


waſhed out of ſome part of the neighbouring banks by 


the late floods; as this ſort of appearance is a token of 


their having been newly. taken into the bed of the river. 


But if they are rounded and ſmooth, it may be conclud- 


ed that they have been long ſubject to the action of tlie 
water, and brought, perhaps, many miles from the 
places where they were originally lodged in the earth, 


in vain, the ſearcher after a mine goes up to the ſides of 
the hills moſt ſuſpected to have mines in them, and 
there ſeeks for a convenience of bringing a little ſtream 
of water to run down. When this is found, he cuts a 


trench about two ſeet over, and as deep as the ſhelf. 
The water is turned into this cut, and aſter two or three 


days running in it, all the filth will be waſhed away, 
and the looſe part of the earth cleared off; and if any 
ſhoad-flones are lodged within the whole coufe of this 


cut, they will be found. If any ſuch are ſound, it is an 


pearances on the Turface of the earth to their head or! 
_ briginal place, and there finding a mine of the metal they 
contain: or, training or tracing a lode, denotes the ſame 
- with backing of it; that is, helen open the bryle, and 
dliſcoveting the back of the lode, by many pits, for ſeve- 


vers, theſe are carefully examined, to ſee whether any | 
metalline ſtones may be found in their ſides and bottoms, 
all being then ſo clean, that the ſmalleſt ſhoad - ſtone may | 
- tſually be ſcen. If no ſtones of this kind are found, it 
| ſometimes is of uſe, in order to farther reſearches, to 
examine whether any pieces of earth, of a different co- 
Jour and nature from that of the reſt of the bank, be 
found; for theſe being, if any ſuch are found, waſhed | 
alſo from the neighbouring hills, afford a great direction 
which ſide of the hill to ſearch into © _ 
If no ſhoad-ſtone or grewt of a different nature from the 

| reſt be found in theſe frets or newly worn banks, the 
miners leave the place for the preſent. For though the 
bed of the river afford many meralline ſtones, they never 


and where only they could have been of any uſe to the | 
_ tracer of the mine. 5 
When the frets in the ſides of rivers have been traced 


found a mine, or at lea 


and animal ſubſtances, and other ady 


nothing to do but to follow it to its 


for if they are made lefs deep than this, they may mil 


infallible rule, that the nearer the ſhoad lies to the ſhelf 


ore or ſhoad-ftone is found in this, they go as many g. 


ground require, at every ten or twelve fathom, and in 


in any of theſe, it is concluded then that there is 10 
tracing of a mine there, and the hill is 
If any ſhoad is found in any of theſe hatches or op 
ings, the aſcending hatches from this are kept on in 
direct line, and the deeper the ſhoad lies the nearer the e 


conject ured to be more and more near. 


rediſied. If a ſhoad is found lying near the 


undueſtionable pi oof that there js or 
of the hill; this veg the wor 


ein the hj her di, 
a fre ee der be 
much danger, repay th de and e ch vill eite 
» TEpay the expence and trouble, . belt 
are flat parcels of the ore; lying in differ The ſous 
ſtint places of the hills, and not cot welent ant dl. 
2 another. Es oentmuniening with 
ometimes à great deal of this labour ts C.. 
ſhoad-ſlones , found on the ok 2 
eicher turned up by the plough, or thr 
28 in mole-hills, or raiſed by ſom 
or they are ſeldom found natural! 
ſurface of the earth; for the putrid 


z and the | 
of the ground, 
OWN up in ſmall 
de other accident 
hing on the yer. 
remains of vegetable 


entitio 
raiſed the ſurface of the earth in all places, fince hot 
e 


of the flood, and made indeed a for 

ſtones were certainly laid bare Ar — po 
ground, at the time of their being carried "3 EY 
the mines; but this adventitious matter has buriet = 
in this long tract of time, and they are genen. ow: 
under about a foot of a ſort of vegetable mould "ow 
any of theſe ſearches, a ſhoad is found, the minen bare 

Ke. 

make the opening; but if no ſuch Geet 
nor any ſhoad found, and there is yet ſuſpicion that thers 
is a mine in the hill; the method is to make an 2 5 
as it is called; this is ſunk near the foot or bottom oft 
hill, and is an opening of about fix feet long and fo 
ſeet broad, made in ſearch of a vein as deep 4 the tel, 
this is a caution that muſt be always carefully obſerred 


of the vein, though there is one. And the linking thug 
deep is always attended with certainty, for if no fhoad 
is found on this, it may be concluded there is none 
there; except that ſometimes it is found that the ſhoad 
has been waſhed clean away, within two or three ert 
from the land; and then the load or vein is two feet 
farther or thereabouts up in the hill. If any ſhoad i; 
found in the eſſay-hatch, there is a certainty of a vein cf 
ore; neither doth it add a little toward the makin of a 
conjecture how high up the hill, or how far of the vem- 
ſtring, or bonny is, carefully to mark how deep from 
the ſurface of the earth the ſhoad lies, for this is held mn 


or faſt ground, the nearer the vein itſelf is, and via 
verſa. any; | . 

When there is no ſhoad or appearance of a mine found 
in the firſt eſſay-hatch, if the conjecture of a mine being 
in the hill has any tolerable foundation, the tracing 
does not end here; but they go ten or twelve fathom op 
the hill, and there open a ſceond eſſay-hatch, and if no 


thom on each hand at the ſame height with the fecond 
hatch ; and there open a third and a fourth hatch, of tie 
ſame depth and dimenſions with the firſt; if in neither 
of theſe there is found any ſhoad-ſtone, they aſcend pro 
portionably with three more hatches, if the {pace o 


this manner open them three abreaſt, at 1welve fathom 
diſtance up to the top of the hill. If no ſhoad i found 


is. The ſhoad grows gradually deeper from the a 
but nigher the ſhelf as they approach the mine; 28 0 
poſe it be but half a foot from the ſhelf and ſeven 5 
from the ſurface, the vein is then concluded to be wit ; 
a fathom or two; and on this the firſt proportion | 
twelve fathom between every hatch is leſſened, web 
four, two, one, or even leſs than that, 33 the del 
It often happens, for want of a good gueſs in this me 


ter, that the diggers over-ſhoot the lode; 25 . 
open their next hatch too high up the _—_ ber 
lode or vein : this is a miltake eaſily diſcove geh in of 


d at al 


hatch, and in the en above bird 
it is a proof that the hatch is too high, ne 
only a. Gnk a hatch at a middle diſtance bann | 
two, which will probably fall upon the very pu 

lode, and finiſh the work of raf. , ri 
Sometimes it happens, that in continue ma: jt 
the firſt ſhoad, a ſecond or new one is po ph” 
uncommon for two ſhoads to be thus foun g of 
and this is eaſily diſcovered without 74 4 which th 
take; for ſuppoſe in the laſt hatch 8 1 ir l 1 
trace lay at eight feet deep, and in 


feet, and beſide this there is a ſhoad fo 


f d at N 
depth; it is very certain that the ſhoa nd this '5 3 


| a 
is the ſame they were before wor hich is 0 
one pointing to another vein of he diſcos 


1 R A 


„ the ſurface of the earth. This Has | 
1 a e with it, and is to be care- 
enlly ker onen the higher hatches are opened 
eramif cally found as well as the old lode; and 
hs is OM js Heel to the point of the vein, this ſe. 
when the he continued in the ſame manner, by other 
cond is to ed at the ſame diſtances above; it often hap- 
hatches a 'racing this ſecond ſhoad, the hatches dug 
pens oo 105 another new one, or A third ſhoad ; all 
rit di ppt be traced one over the other by the ſame 
theſe are 4 will all be found worth the ſeeking after, 
hatches) _ on mineralogy agree with us in this ob- 
The old 3 tell us, it is not uncommon in ſome — 

＋ far as ſeven lodes lying parallel to one another 
| Foe hill. In theſe caſes, however, there is uſual-| 
in 


ly one maſter-lode, or 2 grand vein z the other fix, that is, 
ſ 


three on 
"ou 1 de in the m 
e i | 
| - 2 method is three, a large one, and two 
— Iode has a peculiar coloured earth or grewt about | 
+. which is found a h 
% * quantity the nearer the ſhoad lies to the 
hoe and becomes leſſened by degrees to the diſtance of | 
about 2 quarter of a mile, arther than which that pe- 
enliar grewt is never found in any quantity with the 
ſhoad ; ſo that this is 2 proof that the load or vein is 
near, when it is found in quantity. 5 . 
A alley may chance to lie at the foot of three ſeveral | 
kills, in ſuch a manner, as to contain three ſeveral | 


D n 


ſame manner, ſometimes lie in this order, 


I. 53 4 A. > © c> 


» > 
IS... 


in the concuſſion of the ſtrata at the deluge, with as many 
en ſhoads or trains of ſhoad-ſtones in the midſt of | 
each: in this caſe, it will be very neceſſary to know the 1 
caſt of the country, and of each hill in reſpect to its 


2s they lie in order: according to the foregoing rules of 
eſſay-hatching, the uppermoſt in this caſe always direCts | 
| which hill to begin with firſt, © 
ſt ſometimes happens, chat after having trained the ſhoad 
found in a valley up to the upper parts of a hill, there is 
only a ſquatt, or bonny, found inſtead of a right vein of 


are larger, moſt leſs 
any other lode or vein, nor ever ſend forth any of their 
own, The extremities of theſe beds of ore terminate 
without ſending out any ſtrings, not lying within walls 
4 the lodes ; but though they are in the ſhelf or faſt 
ground, not moved by the flood, their ſurface is equal 


they are always wrought out to the conſiderable advan- 
age of the owners 355 | 
Theſe are the general rules of racing mines, and though 
ſomewhat tedious and expenſive, they are certain, and 
never liable to the error and diſappointment the other 
ſnorter ways, as they are called, are liable to. Theſe 


wand, whoſe bending in certain places without any ex- 
ternal viſible force, is to point out the place where the 
rem of ore lies: the waters thought to iſſue from the 
particular lodes are alſo uſed by 33 2 ſhort means 
of finding the veins; other of theſe ways are alſo by 
mineral ſtreams and effluvia, by the barrenneſs of the ſoil, 
and the pitching of nocturnal lights on the ſuppoſed ori- 
fees of. mines. But theſe methods are too extravagant 


che uncertain to be uſed in eaſes of ſo much conſe- 
Another wa 


an: the country, as it is called, that ie, trom north 
ind ſouth, and vice verſa. | = 8 


bal. the D1GGING of it is a matter of leſs difficulty. 
* ranſ, No 69. See MixRRALOG T, and Pryce's 
th eral, Cornub. book iii. _ | 1 
Aurre⸗ See TRA T Ton.. 

Mau E. See FOREIGN traitte. 
Maude Silk Trade. See 81. K. 


f tin ore, among Miners, is the waſhing 


ame of boards, See Tin, 


Tha 

3 an inſtrument or device, ſometimes of leather, 
his _ ally of rope, | 

| lt ls 8 and form him to an amble. 


e en in man laces iron TY: B 
kennen in ch Y Places for aa iron moveable in- 


Mul-, TG to hang pots over the fire. 


wrewts, or that earth which was moved with the ſhoad | 


ore, for theſe detached parcels of ore have their ſhoads | 
43 well as the right veins. Theſe are uſually about two | 
or three fathom long, and a fathom broad, few of them | 

f , and they never communicate with | 


erery where with that of the imaginary ſhelfy one, and 
they go down five or (ix fathoms deep, and there termi- | 
nate at once. The ore contained in theſe is rich, and | 


ſhort ways are by the vIx GLA divinatoria, or the hazel- 


T 


y of diſcovering lodes is by working PRI TSC 


en the mine is found by the more certain rules of 


It y 0 2 » x | hy 4 
3 Clean : which is done with a ſhovel, and in a | 


fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate | 


or ARAMMEL, is a long net wherewith to | 


by Mr. Ludlam, in Phil. 


TRA 


take fowl by night in —4 countries, much like the 
net uſed for the low-bell both in ſhape, bigneſs, and 
meſhes. | | 1 
The word comes from the French tremail, formed of the 


Latin rremaculum, or tremac/tm ; of tres and macula, 


becauſe it is compoſed of three rows of meſhes, 
To uſe it, they ſpread it on the ground, ſo as the nether 
or farther end, fitted with ſmall plumbers; may lie looſe 
thereon : then the other part being borne up by men 
placed at the fore-ends, it is thus trailed along the 
om At each fide are carried great blazing lights; 
y which the birds are raifed : and as they riſe under 
the net, they are taken. See Lark. | 
RAMELLED, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be tra- 
melled, that has blazes or white marks upon the fore and 
hind foot of one ſide; as the far foot before and behind. 


each ſide, being the leſſer or concomitant veins. | He is ſo called from the reſemblance the white foot bears 


to a half tramel. 


iddle and two on each fide, but| TRaMmEritn-horſe, crofs, is one that has white marks in 


two of his feet that ſtand croſc-ways, like St. Andrews 
crols; as in the far fore-foot, and the near hind-foot, 
or in the near- ſoot before, and the far-foot behind. 


lſo with the ſhoid, and this always] TRAMMELS, in Mechanics, an inftrument fo called by 


the joiners, and uſed by them for drawing ovals upon 


boards. One part of it conſiſts of a croſs with two _ 


grooves at right angles; the other is a beam carrying 
two pins which flide in thoſe grooves, and alſo the de- 


ſcribing pencil. All the engines for turning ovals are 
_ conſtructed upon the ſame principles with the trammels : 
the only difference is, that in the trammels the board is 


at reſt, and the pencil moves upon it: in the turning 

engine, the tool, which ſupplies the place of the pencil, 

is at reſt, and the board moves againſt it. See a Demon- 

ſtration of the principal eee of theſeſinſtruments 

- Tanſ. vol. Ixx. part ii. p. 378, 
1 | + | 


get, for the ſurer training of them one after another |TRAMIS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to expreſs 


the line running along the middle of the /crotum, from 
the penis to the anus. | | 


|TRAMONTANE, or TramonTain, formed from the 
Italian tra, of the Latin tans, which ſignify beyond; and 
mons or mont, mountain; ſomething beyond, or on the 


farther ſide, the mountains. f 9 

The term is particularly applied, by the Italian painters, 
to all ſuch as live on the other ſide the Alps, i. e. all out 
of Italy; as the Germans, Flemiſh, French, &c. 


The French lawyers give the fame title of tramontane, or 


ultramontane doctors to the Italian canoniſts, Gomez, 
Hoſtienſis, Panorm, &c. who go upon rules and maxims 


too favourable to the court of Rome, and contrary to 


thoſe of France, &c. On the Mediterranean, and in 
Italy, a north wind is called tramontant, a tramontane 
wind. | e Wo FOE 
Some alſo call the pole ſtar, tramontana. Hence the pro- 


verb, to loſe the tramontane, that is, to be out of one's 


aim, to be diſconcerted. 


ITRANGHL,, or TrRExncns,, is uſed by the French armo- 


riſts, to expreſs that manner of partition called among 
us, party per bend dexter. TS | 
A ſcutcheon is faid to be tranche cut, when it is divided 
in two diagonally, the diviſion coming from the dexter 
angle of the chief to the ſiniſter angle of the point. 


When it is divided contrartwiſe, it is faid to be taille, or 


party per bend ſiniſter. 


CY 


TRANGLE, in Heraldry, the diminutive of a ſeſſe, corhs 


monly called a bay. 


TRANSACTION, TR ANSA cTI0, in the Civil Law, 25 | 


ACCOMMODATION of ſome buſineſs or diſpute between 
two parties, by a mutual and voluntary agreement vr 
contract between them. N 


TRANS4ACTIONs, Philiſophical, are a kind of journal of che | 


ondon. The tranſactions contain the ſeveral diſcoveries 
and hiſtories of nature and art; made by the members of 


the ſociety, or communicated by them from their corre- 


ſpondents, with the ſeveral expetiments, obfervations, 
&c. made by them, or tranſmitted to them, &c. 

They were firſt ſet on foot in 1665, by Mr. Oldenburg, 
ſecretary of the ſociety, and were continued by him till 
the year 1677. Upon his death, they were 2 
till January 1678, when Dr. Grew reſumed the publi- 


cation of them, and continued it for the months of De- 


cember 1678, and January and February 1679, after 
which they were intermitted till January 1683. During 
this laſt interval they were ſupplied in ſome meaſure by 
Dr. Hooke's Philoſophical Collections. They were alſo 
interrupted for three years, from December 1687 to Ja- 

nuary 1691, beſide other ſmaller interruptions amounting 
to near one year and a half more, before October 1695, 

' ſince which time the Tranſaions have been regularly car- 
ried on. | % 
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They were for many years publiſhed in numbers, and | 


the printing of them was always, from time to time, the 


ſingle act of the reſpeQive ſecretaries, till the year 1752, 
when the ſociety thought fit that a committee ſhould be 
appointed to reconſider the papers read before them, and 
to ſelect out of them ſuch as they ſhould judge moſt pro- 
per for publication in the future Tranſactions. The mem- 
bers of the council conſtitute a ſtanding committee for 


this purpoſe. They meet on the firſt Thurſday of every 


month, and no leſs than ſeven of the members of the 
committee (of which number the preſident, or in his 
abſence, a vice-preſident, is always to be one)are allow- 
ed to be a quorum, capable of acting in relation to ſuch 
papers. The queſtion with regard to the publication of 
any paper is always decided by the majority of votes 
taken by ballot. 8 „ | 
They are publiſhed annually in two parts at the expence 


of the ſociety, and each fellow is entitled to receive one | 


copy gratis of every volume publiſhed after his admiſſion 
into the ſociety. | 

The Philoſaphical Tranſactions to the end of the year 
1700, were abridged in three volumes by Mr. John 


Lowthorp : thoſe from the year 1700 to 1720 were 


_ abridged in two volumes, by Mr. Henry Jones: thoſe 


'TRANSCENDENT, or TRANSCENDENTAL, ſomething 


from 1719 to 1733, were abridged in two volumes by 
Ir. John Eames and Mr. John Martyn; Mr. Martyn 


continued the abridgment of thoſe from 1732 to 1744 in | 


two volumes: and of thoſe from 1743 to 1750 in two 
volumes. 


raiſed or elevated beyond other things; or which paſſes 


or tranſcends the nature and circumſtances of other infe- 


rior beings, ſo as not to be intimately and eflentially in- | 
_ cluded under them. 5 = os | 
The term is particularly applied to the object of meta- | . 


phyſic*, which conſiders being in general, or tran/cen- 


dental beings, as God and angels, and truths conſiſting 


in pure ſpeculation. | | | 
Logicians and metaphyſicians give the name tranſcenden- 


cation ſo extenſive and univerſal, that they pals through 


tal terms to thoſe which are ſo general, and of a ſigniſi- 


all the categories, and agree to all kinds of things. Such 
are the terms ens, unum, verum, bonum, res. See ENs, 


TRANScEN DENTAL art. See ART. | 


T ANSCENDEN TAL perfection. | 
'TRANSCENDENTAL. quantities, among Schoolmen. See 


See PERFECTION. + 


QuANT ITT. | 


 TRANSCENDENTAL quantities, among Geometricians, are 


indeterminate ones; or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or 
fixed to any conſtant equation. Such is a tranjcendental 


curve, or the like. | „ 
M. Leibnitz has a diſſertation in the Acta Erud. Lipf. 


wherein he endeavours to ſhew the origin of ſuch quan- 


tities; viz. why ſome problems are neither plain, ſolid, 


nor ſur-ſolid, nor of any certain degree, but do tran/- | 


cend all algebraical equations. 


He alſo ſhews how it may be demonſtrated without cal- 


perbola is impoſlible: for if ſuch a quadratrix could be | 


culus, that an algebraic quadratrix for the circle or hy- 


found, it would follow, that, by means thereof, any 


angle, ratio, or logarithm, might be divided in a 
given proportion of one right line to another, and 


this by one univerſal conſtruction; and conſequently the 
problem of the ſection of an angle, or the invention of 


any number of mean proportionals, would be of a cer- 


tain finite degree. | 


Whereas the different degrees of algebraical equations, 


and therefore the problem, underſtood in general of any 


number of _—_ of an angle, or mean proportionals, is 


T 


of an inde 


nite degree, and zran/cends all algebraical 
equations. | 3 | | 


RANSCENDENTAL curve, in the Higher Geometry, is ſuch | 
a one as cannot be defined by any algebraic equation ; or 


of which, when it is expreſſed by an equation, one of 


the terms is a variable quantity. See CURVE. 


Theſe curves are the ſame with what Deſcartes, and, 
after his example, ſeveral others, call mechanical curves, 
and which they would have excluded out of geometry; 
but fix Iſaac Newton and M. Leibnitz are of another 
ſentiment. For, in effect, in the conſtruction of geo- 


metrical problems, one curve is not to be preferred to 
another, as it is defined by a more ſimple equation, but 


as it is more eaſily deſcribed than that other. Sce Geo- | 


METRICAL line. | | 
And ſome of theſe tranſcendental, or mechanical curves, 


are found of greater uſe than all the algebraical ones to- 


gether, except the circle. 
Add, that M. Leibnitz, in the Acta Eruditor. Lip. 


gives us a kind of tranſcendental equations, whereby theſe 


— 


tranſcendental curves are actually de 
of an indefinite degree; that ig 
ſame in all the points of the curve. 
Whereas algebraiſts uſe to aflume ſo 
or numbers for the quantities ſoy ways 
dental problems M. Leibnitz Ae „in theſe 4 In 
nite equations for the lines ſought; n or in 
y for the abſciſs and ordinate, the © 12 
a line ſought, is a+bx+cy+ex quation he uſes fn 
=o. By the help of which inde ni erg n & 
in reality is finite, ſor it may always Pane which 
far ſoever it is neceſſary to raiſe it, termined hoy 
and comparing that which reſults, with the 5 | 
perty of tangents, he finds the value of the 18 my 
ters a, b, c, and thus defines the equati "nc 
ſought. oy "1am of the lin 
If the compariſon above mentione 
pronounces the line ſought not to 
a tranſcendental one. 
T bis ſuppoſed, he goes on to find the 
ſcendency; for ſome tranſcendentals d 
neral diviſion or ſection of a ratio, or 
rithms, | others upon the ares of a circle, and others on 
more indefinite and compound inquiries. 
Here, therefore, beſide the ſymbols x and Ys he aſſumez 
a third, as v, 8 the tranſcendental quantip: 
and of theſe three forms a general equation of th i 
ſought, from which he finds the tangent accordin 1 
the differential method, which ſucceeds even in Sh 
J endental quantities. What he finds he compares with 
the given properties of the tangent, and ſo diſcovers not 
only the values of a, b, c, &c. but alſo the Particular nz 
ture of the tranſcendental quantity, 
And tough it may ſometimes happen, that the ſexerd 
tranſcendentals are ſo to be made uſe of, and the{: gf 
different natures too one from another; alſo thouph 
there be tranſcendents or tranſcendentals, and a progreſſion 
of theſe in infinitum, yet we may be ſatisßed with the 
moſt eaſy and uſeful one, and tor the moſt part may 
have recourſe to ſome peculiar artifices for ſhortening 
the calculus, and reducing the problem to as ſimple 
terms m m / hs en | 
This method being applied to the buſineſs of quadraturey 
or to the invention of quadratrices, in which the pro- 
perty of the tangent is always given, it is manifeſt not 
only how it may be diſcovered, whether che indefinite 
- . quadrature may be algebraically impoſſible, but alſo how, 
when this impoſſibility is diſcovered, a traicendenta 
quadratrix may be found; which is a thing which had 
not before been ſhewn. So that it ſeems that geometry 
is by this method carried infinitely beyond the bound 
to which Vieta and Deſcartes brought it; ſince, by ta 
means, a certain and general analyſis is eltabl:ihet 
which extends to all the problems which are of no cer- 
tain degree, and conſequently not comprehenced within 
_ algebraical equations. DPI LE ? 
Again, in order to manage tranſcend-ntal problems 
(wherever the buſineſs of tangents or quadratures occurs) 
by a calculus. there is hardly any that can be imagined 
ſhorter, more advantageous or univerial, than the di 
ferential calculus, or analyſis of indivifibies and inte 
7 8 . | 
By this method we may explain the nature of tranſc:ts 


. : | Ys 
dental lines by an equation; e. gr. Let a be the arc 4 


circle, and x the verſed ine: then will e —7—== 


and if the ordinate of the clyeoid be 55 then will jZV 
. L „which equation perfectly er- 
a2 AK f | 
preſſes the relation between the ordinate ! 8 wy 
ſcils x; and from it all the properties © ine gh 
may be demonſtrated. _ 2 ; 
Thus is the analytical calculus extended hives * 
| which have hitherto been excluded, infos ; 
but that they were thought incapable of 0 hain of 2 
TRANCHEFILE, in the Manege, the ro die | 
bridle, thac runs along the bit-mouth, from of 


to the other. i 3 
TRANSCOLATION, in Pharmacy, the ſame vit f 
patticu- 


fined, And Which * 
TI dung th 


d do not Proceed, he 
e an algebraical, bye 


ſpecies of tr 
epend on the ge- 
upon the lo - 


TRATION, or PERCOLATION: l Kriting, 

TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any origina ned in the boch 
larly that of an act, or inſtrument, inter 

f another. | gee FINE 
| | < Co 

n this ſenſe we ſay, tranſcript of d fine, & 5 

and DUPLICATE. ; tie im tf 
TR ANSCRIP TO recognition:s fafte coran coca 

nerantibus, &c. is a writ for eme e in off 

ZANCE into. chancery, taken before te. ancellariat 
TRANSCRIPT pedis finis levat! mittenda in a" wr 


[ 
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i for certifying che foot of a FINE levied before | 
4 I . | 


- \ſtices in ey re, &c. into chancery. 
u 


1 Þ 2 
ng he it paſs, or ſuppoſe a 


ichout granting it. | x | TE 
es 7 nd „ tranſeat, Gracum eſt, non 'legitur 
8 is ſaid to have taken its riſe from ſome an- 
the p 


ent commentators, or gloſſographers of the civil law, 
n . 

ſeg not underſtanCing 

n that occurred in t 


* Roman chancery, a #il tranſeat is a kind of oppo- 


ſition made to the ſealing of a bull, or to the delivery of | 


inſtrument, till the parties, againſt whoſe 

foe 20 Tirefted, have been heard againſt it. 
 ANSELEMENT ATION, in the Schools, a change of 
hes elements or principles of one body into thoſe of an- 


JP} that which Roman catholics contend for in the 


eng where the elements of bread and wine, they| 
e into thoſe of fleſh and blood. See 
, . 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


Tranſelementations wherever it happens, is always allow- 


44 miraculous, or an effect beyond the ordinary powers | 


ture. | > | 
KR, in Commerce, &c. an act whereby a perſon 
ſurrenders his right, intereſt, or property, 
moveable or immoveable, to another. 


The fale or donation of an inheritance, &c. transfers | 


&c. thereof. 


perty, rights, . | 
the property, 118 uſed in the commerce of ſtocks; 


The term is principall 
or the aſſigning an | 
25 n ek as purchaſe them of the proprietors. 


In the South Sea company, the bank, Eaſt India, &c. | 


transfers are made by entering the ſtock under the name 
of the purchaſer, under his proper letter of the alpha- 
bet. | = he Es 5, 

A counterſeit in this caſe is by act of parliament made a 
capital crime. _ : 5 
TRANSFIGURATION, among Divines, 
Jous change wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, in preſence of St. 
Peter, St. James, and St. John, on mount Thabor, 
where he appeared in his glory, in company with Moſes 
and Elias. See the deſcription thereof in St. Matthew, 
chap. xvii. | | 


The term 1 


miracle. | 


TRANSFORMATION, a metamorphoſis, or' change of 


form. 


The chemiſts have been a long time ſeeking the trans. 


formation of metals, that is, their :ranſmutation, or the 
manner of changing them into gold. 5 
Among the myſtics, by transformation is underſtood a 
change of the contemplative ſoul, whereby it is in ſome 


meaſure deified, or converted into the ſubſtance of God, | 


| and wherein it is, as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up in 
the divinity, ſo as not to perceive its own diſtinCtion | 

from God. | VVTV 

The word transformation is very liable to be abuſed : but 

many of the myſtics uſe it innocent! 

no other by it than what St. Paul 

non ego, vivit vero in me Chriſtus. 

RANSFORMATION is alſo ſometimes uſed for what we 

„more properly call TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 7 


did, Vivo ego, jam 


MUNSFORMATION of equations, in Algebra, is a method | 
uations into others of a different form, 


of changing eq 


but of equal value. 'This operation is neceſſary in order 
Prepare equations for a more eaſy ſolution. We ſhall 
g * ſome examples of the moſt common and uſeful 
* under this head. The affirmative roots of an equa- 
n changed into negative roots of the ſame value, 
0 dice verſa, by only changing the ſigns of the terms 
ernately, beginning with the ſecond. anions Hae 
wee the roots of the equation x*—x3— 19 * + 49x — | 
4g "= Fl, +2, +3, - 5; whereas the roots of the 
81 ation having only the ſigns of the ſecond and 
. — der ge VIZ. & a3 — 19 49 — Zorg, 
„ | 
Paton 
"hag _ its roots greater or leſs than the roots of 
hed de 4 N by ſome given difference, the me- 
MG orows. Let the propoſed equation be the 
busen 17 +q4x—r=0; and let it be required to 
33 yo another, whoſe roots ſhall be leſs than 
| ms equation by ſome given difference (e), 


. e. ſu; 
and conſequently x y te; then, 


| inſtead of en as 
ere will and its powers, ſuſtitute ye and its powers 
uf ariſe this new equation. | | 5 


. Vo 
| Vol. IV. No 372. 


ing with (B 
in any thing 


making over of ſubſcriptions or 


that miracu- 


s alſo applied to a feaſt held in the Romiſh 
church on the 6th of Auguſt, in commemoration of that 


y enough; meaning | 


nsform an equation into another | 


FRA 


(W)fI+3e4+3e +6 7 
| fy —2pey=pet 
+ ey + q4e 
ids: 1 ' Koran, 55 ; 
whoſe roots are leſs than the roots of the preceding edua⸗ 
tion by the difference (e) + g 2 O'S WO” 
To find, an equation whoſe roots ſhall be greater than 
thoſe of the propoſed equation by the quantity (e), 
poſe y g e, and x=y | 
this form. 


ſup» 
—e, and the equation will have 


(B) y3=gey*+3ge*p=e3 qo 
* *Þ2pey—pe* 5 
e 
— r 


If the propoſed equation be in this form x34-þ »*+7 x 


r=0, then by ſuppoſing x + e=y, there will ariſe an 


equation agreeing in all reſpects with the equation (A), 

= that the ſecond and fourth terms will have contrary 
igns. | g 5 

MFD 

e, 46 
VVV 

85 ＋ 7 | 

By ſuppoſing x—e=y, there will ariſe an equation agree- 

F in all reſpects, but that the ſecond and 


fourth terms will have contrary ſighs to what they have 
TSS 


(D) +324 3 3+8.7_ 
c 
e : 

r 


Hence we ſee how the ſecond, or other intermediate 
term may be taken away out of an equation; for, in the 
equation (A), whoſe ſecond term is 3e—p ,, if we 
ſuppoſe c=5p, and conſequently 3 e—p=0, the ſecond 
term will vaniſh. In the equation (C), whoſe fecond 
term is — Ze-+pXy*, ſuppoſing e=*p, the ſecond term 
alſo vaniſhes. But the equation (A) was deduced from 
x3i—px*+qr—r=0, by ſuppoling y = x—e, and the 
equation (C) was defuced from 43 +p x*+q x+r =o, by 
ſuppoling y=x e; whence may be deduced the follow- 
ing rule for exterminating the An. term out of any 
cubic equation; viz, add to the unknown quantity of 
the given equation the third part of the co-efficient of 
the ſecond term with its proper ſign, viz. & <p, and 


_ ſuppoſe this aggregate equal to a new unknown quan- 
| tity y. From this value of y find a value of x by tranſ- 


poſition, and ſubſtitute the value of x and its powers in 


the given equation, and there will ariſe a new equation 


wanting the ſecond term. E. g. let the equation be a# 


| —9x*+26 x= 24=0; ſuppoſe & 3 2 9, or y 3x 


and ſubſtituting according to the rule, we ſhall have, 
A p 
„ ns 
42654781 
C | 
* —y —10=0, an equation want« 
ing the ſecond term. „ | | 
If the equation propoſed be of any number of dimen= 
ſions (u), and the co-efficient of the ſecond term with 


its ſign prefixed be —p, then ſuppoſing —5 = y, and 
E, and ſubſtituting this value for x in the giren 
equation, there will ariſe a new equation that ſhall want 


the ſecond term; whence the ſecond term may be exter- 


minated out of any given equation by the following rule. 
Divide the co-efhcient of the ſgcond term of the propoſed = 


x =y+ 


equation by the number of dimenſions of the equation; 


and aſſuming a new unknown quantity y, add to it the 
quotient having its ſign changed: then, ſuppoſe this ag- 
gregate equal to x, the unknown quantity in the propoſ- 
ed equation; and for x and its powers, ſubititute the 
aggregate and its powers, and the new equation will 
want its ſecond term. 8 

Let the propoſed equation be a quadratic, as x*—p K 
So, then {uppoſe y + 4 p=x according to the rule, and 


ſubſtituting this value for x, we ſhall have, 


r 5 
PID, = 
RET 


y* X Des, Having found the 
value of y, that of x» may be had by means of y++p= 
*: e. gr. ſince y+*qg—4p*=0, D , and y=> 
V$þp*—4, and therefore agen ft. p=FIpt  #p* —=09» 
quadratic, as x*—p x* 17 
* 


If the propoſed 3 is a 
WE, "WY 


: . — 2 > * — - - 
— —_ >, 2 — $99 gry ee gr N — — — — 
bs Ko — Eee EO — — —— —— — — 
me. xo 3 — — —.— 


oo —?U——̃ñ — e 
= - > 
— 
AG - - 


ors ro, then by ſuppoſing x—4 p=y or x=y+ 
2 p, an equation ſhall ariſe having no ſecond term. And 


% 


ſuppoſe x=y ++, &c. It is plain, that in a quadratic 
equation wanting the ſecond term, there muſt be one 
root affirmative and one negative, 'and theſe muſt be 
equal to one another. In a cubic equation wanting the 
ſecond term, there muſt be either two affirmative roots 
equal, taken together, to a third root that muſt 
be negative; or two negative equal to a third that muſt 

be poſitive. 2 . EDITS 

Let an equation -, 9 xe be propoſed, and 


let it be required to exterminate the third term. By ſup- | 


poſing y=x —*, the co-efficient of the third term in 
the equaticn of y is found (ſee equation A ſupra) to be 
34—2pe +94. Suppoſe that co- efficient equal to no- 
thing, and by reſolving the quadratic equation 36 — 
2 pe o, you will tind the value of e, which ſubſti- 
tured for it in the equation y=x —'e, will ſhew how to 
transform the propoſed equation into one that ſhall want 
the third term. 5 | 


The quadratic 36. — 2 pe Ao, gives : 
ſo that the propoſed cubic will be transformed into an 


equation wanting the third term by ſuppoſing y=x— | 


LEN — 


—, or y=x— 


If the propoſed equation is of u dimenſions, the value 


of e, by which the third term may be taken away, is 
had by reſolving the quadratic equation N l 


„ o, ſoppoling —þ and + q to be the eo eff. 


1 n 1 


cients of the ſecond and third terms of the propoſed 


equation. The ſourth term of any equation may be 
taken away by ſolving a cubic equation, which is the 
co. elſicient of the fourth term in the equation when 


transformed. The fifth term may be taken away by | 


ſolving a biquadratic, &c. . 5 
There are other tranſmutations of equations that on 
ſome occaſions are uſeful. An equation, as & —p x* 
qx—r=0, may be transformed into another that ſhall 
have its roots equal to the roots of this equation multi- 


pA Up 3 45 


i the propoſed equation is of five dimenſions, we muſt || 


' plied by a given quantity, as A by ſuppoſing y, and 
| x=L; and ſubſtituting this value for » in the propoſed 
7 8 618 | prope! 


- equation; there Will ariſe 3 0d Are, and 


7 


: multiplying all by F3, y*—fpy*+f*qy=f3r=0, where | 


the co-efficient of the ſecond term of the propoſed equa- 


lowing co-efficients are produced by the following co- 


_ efficients of the propoſed equation (as 3, 1, &c.) mul- 


tiplied into the powers of 7 (F, #3, &c.) Therefore, 
to transform any equation into another whoſe roots ſhall | 


be equal to the roots of the propoſed equation multiplied 
buy a given quantity /, you need only multiply the terms 
of the propoſed equation, beginning at the ſecond term, 
by A F*, F*, &c. and putting y inſtead of x, there 
will ariſe an equation having its roots equal to the roots 


of the propoſed equation multiplied by / as required. | 


Let it be required to transform an equation, the higheſt 
term of which has a co- efficient different from unity, 
into one that ſhall have the co-efficient of the higheſt 
term unit. If the equation propoſed is ax3—p x* +9 x 
Do, then transform it into one whoſe roots are equal 


to the roots of the propoſed equation multiplied by a : | 


i. e. ſuppoſe y=a x, or x= - and there will ariſe — — 


2 | e 
whence we deduce the following rule; change the un- 
| known quantity x into another 5, prefix no co- efficient 
to the higheſt term, paſs the ſecond, multiply the fol- 


lowing terms, beginning with the third, by a, a?, as, | 


&c. the powers of the co-efficient of the higheſt term 


of the propoſed equation, reſpectively. Thus, the equa- | 


tion 23 * — 13x*+14 x+106=0 is transformed into the 
equation y'— 137 ＋ 14X3Xx ＋ 16X9=0, or y) — 
I3)* +42 x+ 144=0. Then finding the roots of this 
equation, it will eaſily be diſcovered what are the roots 
of the propoſed equation; ſince 3 * , or x={y: and 
therefore, ſince one of the values of y is 2, it follows 
chat one of the values of xis — 3. By this rule an 
equation is eaſily cleared of fractions. 


Suppoſe the equation propoſed is & — — * 4 2 1 


1 


9 


| L 


£2.42 go; ſo that pers So: 


+. WY 8 1 8 Ip A . 
3 7 =0. Multiply all the terms by the produg of 
. nominator, you find m ne x x3 


Do. Or, neglecting the denominator of the 


away. E. g. the equation & ́ V N . 


ſurds. But in order to make this ſucceed, the ſurd e 
| formed into onc whoſe roots thall be the qQuaniities ic. 


| ſuppolition x g, becomes x —q2*+prz—ri=q, 


F transformed into the leaſt root in the other: for fince 


. I | | 1 * 9 . : 
„*, and y= =» It 1s Plain that when the value of x 


qua-|TRANSFUGA, in Antiquity, a deſerter. 
tion; multiplied into /, makes the co-efficient of the | : lus | 
| ſecotid term of the transformed equation, and the fol-} "off their hands, it being thought, that living in ſuck s 
miſerable truncated condition 


TRANSFUSION, TRANSTUs1o, compounded of the 


are ſrequent trens/ufrons of liquoss, 3 
TRANSEUSION of the blood, is particularly uſed for the e 


ately received into the body of another. 


tion thereof publiſhed in his excellent book De Cords: 
Vet we are informed from good au 


make trial of this operation on 


TRA 


thee. 


mu o. Phen, Yransf „anna 
Nu S. N, ransforming the equation 24x 
that ſhall have unit for the co efficient of m. dg me 


term, you find y —nepxy* + m* o ug ” Me hight 


=, you need only multiply all the equation by n „ which 
a | 4 | lc 


will give m 2 x4) = Xox* , N or 
| Do: 2nd 
1 N | 7 | 
then, „ - N , 2 
| TAJ So. Aﬀter the 


values of y are found, it will be eaſy 


to diſcover the valueg 


of x; ſince, in the firſt caſe, x=—_. : 
, , ms the ſecond, | 


* 


* 
— l 


E. g. the equation & —+ x _ 
| | 27 
firſt reduced to this form 34-45-22, and 


then transformed into y** —123— 146=0, 


Sometimes, by theſe transformations, ſurds are taken 


= 0, by putting Y Va *, or x ee transformed 


F* „ | by y S 


into this equation 


So; which, by multiplying all the terms by «y/%, be. 
comes y*—pay +qay—ra*= 0, an equation free gf 


mult enter the alternate terms beginning with the ſc- 
cond, 1 | | . CES 
An equation, as K - D* * —rY=0O, may be tranſ- 


ciprocal of x, by ſuppoſing ) ==, and y==, or by one 
| ; | 8 * . 
* | | | 
By this tran for malion, the greateſt root in the one is 


is greateſt, the value of y is leaſt, and converſely. See 

on this ſubject Maclaurin's Algeb. part ii. chap. ii. ic, 
Saunderſon's Algeb. vol. ii. p. 687, &c. See REbuc- 
ION of Equations. Wis 
Among the 
Romans, deſerters were commonly puniſhed by cutting 


would ſtrike more terrot 
than death itſelf, TD, EY 
We find, however, that deſerters were likewiſe cruc'- 
fied, burnt alive, thrown from the Tarpcian rock, or 
expoſed to wild beaſts at public ſhews. 


prepoſition trans, beyond, farther, and funda, 1 puur, | 
the act of pouring a liquor out of one vellel into an. 
A 5 ; 
In the preparations of chemiſtry ard pharmacy there 
ſyrups, &c. 


r . 


— 


ting out of the blood of one animal, ſo as to be im medi- 


4 the inventor of this 1197s 
ſaid to have been firit pub- 
1665, and the delcrip- 


Dr Lower is uſually accounte 
fuſton; and the experiment is! 
licly made by him at Oxſord in 


thority, that it had 


| | ur 
been propoſed at Paris in 1658; that _—_ i . 
countrymen had had the idea before ; i yn certain 
been known in Germany ſeveral years: 2 1 
there ig a paſſage in Libav ius, wherein ihe 4 4 be diſaps 
exactly deſcribed as ſince piactiſed: 1 K vis 
proves it, and only mentious it do ridicule bs e ancients 
Inſtances of this practice occur even N de Colbert) 
for which Martiniere (Opuſcules Lettr o = "of 
refers to the hiſtory of the ancient en Tarquin the 
book of the wiſdom of Tauaquila, wile of | 
Elder; to Herophilus's Treatiſe of ae ;ndews f 
of Pliny, Celſus, aud many others, Wi 
to the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, Kc. larſil Fieinus, the 
This writer alſo aſſures us, that Math and Fin. P 
abbé Trithemius, Aquapendente, H. reh, 
olo, had tried this practice. « firſt who ventured b 
The French ſeem to have been the W label; i 


4 


the 
ting 
ck. 
exror 


ruci- 
5 O 


the 


there 


16 let⸗ 
medi- 


trat; 
t pub- 
elcrip 
rde. 
it had 

of our 
it bad 
certain 
ſon 1$ 


| diſap- 


cients, 
lber) 
to the 
vin the 
> woll 
mn it J 


Fu. £4 


ured * 
ats; 
wbich 


* ſredi, in my 


However, 


- this operation was M. Denis, whoſe arguments were 


| The method of transſuſmg Dr. 
or other animal, whoſe blood is to be transfuſed into an- 


the nerve of the eighth pair, and lay it bare above an inch. 


| quires. 


| quill by a ſtick. 


it two quills, one into the deſcending part of the vein, 


of two or three other quills put-into each other, as there 


to bear it, till the other dog begins to cry and faint, and |. 
dat laſt die. | 


. Laſtly, take both quills out of the jugular, tie the 


In the Philoſophical Tranſaftions we have accounts of 
the ſucceſs of various trans ufrons practiſed at London, 


. Veins of an old 


- and frifked about. 


TRA 
lich they were followed by Meſſrs. Riva and Man- 
will . 
in 1668. 8 , a o 
turally expected from the operation is, 
The 22 may * by the blood of another; ſo 
that _ which want blood, or have corrupt morbid 
that Hin be ſupplied from others with a ſufficient 
* ity, and of ſuch as is good and Jaudable, ; 
quant: it is certain, the operation has no place in | 
elent practice of phyſic; but whether that be the 
ny of the operation itſelf, or only owing to the indolence 
. werſenels of people to run into new methods, we 
will got undertake to ſay. 
The principal advocate for the ſafety and advantage of 8 
f d in a diſſertation Written by M.“ 
examined and refuted in 
; it, under the title of Eutyphron. | 
n Lower gives us to the 


following effect: take up the carotid artery of the dog, 


— 


other of the fame, or a different kind; ſeparate it from 
Make a firong ligature on the upper part of the artery; 
and an inch nearer the heart another ligature with a run- 
ning knot, to be looſened and faſtened as occaſion re- 
Draw two threads between the two ligatules, 
open the artery, put in a quill, and tie up the artery | 
zgain upon the quill by the two threads, and ſtop the 


T 
1 


| | * 
Then make bare the jugular vein of the other animal |. 
for about an inch and half in length, and at each end 
make a ligature with a running knot; and in the ſpace 
between the two knots, draw under the veins two 
threads, as in the other. Open the vein, and put into 


to receive the blood from the other dog, and carry it to 
the heart : the other quill put into the other part of the 
jugular, towards the head, through which the ſecond 
animal's own blood is to run into diſhes. The quills 
thus tied faſt, ſtop them up with ſticks till there be occa- 
fon to open them 1 5 
Things thus diſpoſed, faſten the dogs on their ſides to- 
wards one another, in ſuch manner, as that the quills 
may go into each other; then unſtop the quill that goes 
down into the ſecond dog's jugular vein, as alſo that 
coming out of the other dog's artery; and by-the help | 


ſhall be occaſion, inſert them into one another. | 
Then flip the running knots, and immediatcly the blood 


runs * the quills as through an aitery, very impe- 
tuoully, | | 


at, though not conſtantly, but as you perceive him able 


maning knot faſt, and cut the vein aſunder, and ſew 
vp the kin: the dog, thus diſmiſſed, will run away as 
if nothing ailed him. e | 


Paris, in Italy, 
nine ounces of 


&c. Sir Edmund King transfuſed forty- | 
wg I out of a calf into a ſheep; the 
rep, alter t ation, appeal | ] and as! 
lirong as Ray n 1 ee 
lr. Coxe transfuſed fourteen or ſixteen ounces out of a 
mangey into a found dog: the effect was, that no altera- 
don Was obſerved in the ſound dog, but the mangy one 
was Cured, E | 

» Gayant trangſaſed the blood of a young dog into the 
Fd a almoſt blind with age, and fcarce 

© to ſtir, which yet, two hours aſterwards, leaped 


wed N 


r. Denis trans 


4 fuſed the blood of three calves into three 
ops, wl 


ore Re C l — briſk, and eat as well as be- 
; ame 
vethers into a hork. erion transfuſed the blood of four 


e twenty-lix years old, which thence 
x; much ſtiength, and a more than ordinary ap- | 


8 a 6 | ; 

15 "die L operation was introduced at Paris, viz. 

1 eg 1668, M. Denis performed it on five hu- 
Jects, two of whom recovered of diſorders under 


Which the 
they laboured, one being | | 
d no inconvenience fr ne being in perfect health ſuffer- 


il om it; and two. perſons who were 

N to the operation. died: in conſe- 

Ding the 15 the magiſtrates iſſued a ſentence, pro- 

arcane. een on human bodies under pain of 

t St. Griff ; 

von 120m's at Udine, the blood of a lamb was | 

Wlich ha the veins of a ſpaniel thirteen years old, 
den quite deaf for three years, and fo feeble | 


ſome lau, or a breach or violation thereof. 


TRA 


as ſcarce to be able to walk at all. After the operation 


he leaped from the table, and went about the houſe to 

ſeek his maſter. Two days afterwards he ran up and 
down the ſtreets with other dogs; and his ſtomach grew 
ſtrong, and he recovered his hearing. | 


TRANSGRESSION, Transcrtssi0, compounded of 


trans, beyond, and gradire, to go, an offence againſt 


The term is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the laws of Goo. 
In the doctrine of original ſin, all mankind are ſuppoſed 


to ſhare with Adam in the guilt of his firſt tranſpreſſipn. 


Mofes threatens the transgreſſors of his law with abun- 
dance of temporal puniſhments. 


RANSGRESSIONE, in our Law, a writ, uſually called a 


writ, or action of treſpaſs. 


Of this Fitzherbert has two ſorts3 one vicountiel, thus 
called becauſe directed to the ſheriff, and not returnable, 
but to be determined in the country, Its form differs 
from that of the other, as wanting the words quare vi & 
armis, &c. See VICOUNTIEL. 

The other is termed a writ of treſpaſs, and to be ſued in 
the Common Pleas and King's-Bench. See Trxtsrass. 


RANSIENT adton. See ACTION. 


RANSIENT air. See AtR. 


TRANSIRE, in ſtat. anno 14 Car II. cap. 11. is uſed for 


a cuſtom-houſe warrant, or let 


tranſes, I paſs forth. | | | | 
RANSIT, IRransiTus, from tran/ire, to paſs over, 


paſs; from the verb 


formed of trans and eo, I go beyond, in Aſtronomy, ſigni- 


hes the paſſage of any planet, juſt by, or over a fixed 
ſtar, or the ſun; and of the moon, in particular, cover- 
ing or moving over any other planet. \ 


Mercury and Venus, &c. in their freuſits over the ſun, 


appear like dark ſpecks. See MERID1AN and PARAL- 
LAX. ; | ; 2 : 


TRANSIT Inſtrument, in Aſtronomy, is a teleſcope (ſee 


Meridian 'TELESCOPE) about 2+ feet long, fixed at 


right angles to an horizontal axis about 15 inches long; 


which axis muſt be fo ſupported, that the line of colli- 
mation may move in the plane of the meridian. 


The axis, to the middle of which the teleſcope is fixed, 


| ſhould gradually taper toward its ends, and terminate 


in cylinders well turned and ſmoothed; and a proper 
balance is to be put on the tube, ſo that it may fland at 


any elevation when its axis reſts on the ſupporters. Two 
upright poſts of wood or ſtone, firmly fixed at a proper 


diſtance, are to ſuſtain the ſupporters to this inſtrument ; 
theſe ſupporters are two thick braſs plates, having well 
ſmoothed angular notches in their upper ends to receive 


| | 3 OE ; | the cylindrical arms of the axis; each of the notched 
As the blood runs into the dog, unſtop the quill in the 
upper part of his jugular, for his own blood to run out 


plates is contrived to be moveable by a ſcrew, which 
flides them upon the ſurfaces of two other plates im- 
moveably fixed to the two upright poſts; one plate mov- 
ing in a vertical, and the other in an horizontal direction, 


aq juſt the teleſcope to the planes of the horizon and me- 


ridian; to the plane of the horizon, by a ſpirit level 


hung in a parallel poſition to the axis, and to the plane 
of the meridian in the following manner. 


_ Obſerve the 
times by the clock when a circumpolar tar, ſeen through 
this inſtrument, tranhits both above and below the pole; 
and if the times of defcribing the eaſtern and weſtern 
parts of its ci:cuit are equal, the teleſcope is then in the 
plane of the meridian ; otherwiſe the notched plates 
muſt be gently moved till the time of the ſtar's revolu- 
tion is biſected by both the upper and lower tran/its, 


taking care at the ſame time of the horizontality of the 


'When the teleſcope is thus adjuſted, a mark muſt be ſet 


at a conſiderable diſtance (the greater the better) in the 
horwontal direction of the interſection of the croſs- 
wires, and in a place where it can be illuminated in the 
night-time by a lanthorn hanging near it, which mark, 
being on a fixed object, will ſerve at all times afterwards 
to examine the poſition of the teleſcope, by firſt adjuſt- _ 
ing the tranſverſe axis by the level. TT aaa: aawhaeg 
In order to adjuſt the clock by the ſun's franſit over the 
meridian, note the times by the clock, when the pre- 
ceding and following edges of the ſun's limb touch the 
croſs-wires : the A between the middle time and 
twelve hours, ſhews how much the mean, or clock» 
time, is faſter or ſlower than the apparent, or ſolar, 
time for that day; to which the equation of time being 
applied, and it will ſhew the time of mean noon for 
that day, whereby, the clock may be adjuſted. 


TRANSITION, in Muſic, is when a greater note is 


broken into leſs, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap, by a 
radual paſſing to the note next following. | 
This is commonly called the breaking of a note. 


TRANSITION, in Rhetoric, a kind of connection in dif- 


courſe, whereby the ſeveral different parts and members 
thereof are joined, ſo as to conſtitute one regular whole: 
| | | | or 
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dr, 43 Voſſius defines it, it is a form of ſpeech by which | 
the ſpeaker, in a few words, tells his hearers both what 
he has ſaid already, and what he next deſigns to ſay. 
Sometimes, however, in paſling from one thing to an- 
other, a general hint of it is out ſufficient to pre- 
wy the hearers, without particularly ſpecifying what 
as been ſaid, or is next to follow. | 
Some place tron/ition in the number of figures; others, 


with Quintilian, exclude it from that rank. | 


F. de Colonia makes two kinds of tran/itions, the one | 


perfect, and the other imperfett. 


TRANSITION, Perfect, is that wherein we briefly intimate 


what is ſaid, and what remains to be ſaid. As, now 
that we have ſpoken of war, there remains fomething to be 


aid of peace. Satis multa de turpitudine: dicam deinceps, 


gnod propoſui, de periculo. Ini epiſtolæ reſpondi: venio 
ad alteram. Sed hæc vetera; illud recens: Cæſarem meo 


confilio inter fectum. | | 
TransiT10N, Imperfef, is that wherein only one of theſe 


is expreſſed, As, let us now conſider the conſequences of, 
Oc. Poſtularet hic locus, ut dicerem 8 fins ſit; 
neque enim pre lacrymis jam loqui poſſum 3 & hic fe lacry- 
mis defend! nrgat. | 


TRANSITIVE, in Grammar, an epithet given to ſuch 


verbs as Ggnify an action which paſſes from the ſubject 


that does it, to, or upon, another ſubject which receives 


it. Under the head of verbs tranſitive, come what we 


uſually call verbs aQtive and paſſive: other verbs, whoſe 
action does not paſs out of themſelves, are called neuters, 
and by ſome grammarians intranſitives. 


In the Hebrew, the verb TIT, Hajab, in the Greek, gn, 


and in the Latin /m, are verbs purely neuter, or intran- 


ſitive; or, as the Latin and Greek grammarians more 
uſually expreſs it, verbs ſubſtantive, ſignifying the mere 
exiſtence of the thing, without the active or tranſitive 
conjugations. | SO | 


TRANSITORY, in Common Law, ſtands oppoſite to lo- 


cal. See ACTION. 8 


TRANSITORY choſe. See CRosx. 
TRANSITORY treſpaſs. See TRESPASS. : 


— 1 


thing from one place to another. 


We ſay, the tranſlation of a biſhop's ſee, a council, a 
ſeat of juſtice, a parliament 3 the tranſlation of the relics 


of a ſaint, the tranſlation of the empire, &c. 


The tran/lations of biſhops from one ſee to another are 
prolübited by the council of Nice, which declares them 


null, and appoints the tranſlated biſhop to return to his | 
former church. The council of Sardica excludes tran/lat-| 


ed biſhops from communion. It has been obſerved, that 
no biſhop was ever removed from a greater church to a 


leſſer; and that thoſe who thus quitted their churches, 


only did it out of ambition, or avarice. 


{his diſcipline was generally obſerved for nine hundred | 


years; and the firſt inſtance of any tranſlation of note, 


- was that of pope Formoſus, who was biſhop of Porto. | 
One of his ſucceſſors took hold of this pretence to have 


him dug out of his grave; and a council, held ſoon after, 
forbad this tran/lation to be made a precedent. | 


_ cauſes of tranſlations; as, the apparent advantage of the | 


However, the ſame church allowed of ſome legitimate 


church; under which pretence, tran/lations ſoon became 


ſo frequent, that for five or fix hundred years laſt paſt, 


they have been eſteemed a kind of common law. 
The tranſlation of a religious from one order to another 


cannot be effected without the conſent of the pope ; it is 
added, that it is not allowed to tran//ate from a ſeverer 


rule to a laxer one. ; 1 8 | 
TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book or 


2 


TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or tranſlation of a 
Whole people into another country, by the power of a 


The Siameſe, F. Tachard informs us, from a belief of | 


writing, out of one language into another. 
RANSMARINE, TRANSMARINVUs, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond ſea. 


conqueror. See MiGRATION. 


TRANSMIGRATION is particularly uſed for the paſſage of 


a ſoul out of one body into another; the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call METE MPSYCHOSIS. - 


the tranſmigration of ſouls into other bodies, forbear 
killing any beaſts; leſt, by that means, they ſhould diſ- 
poſſeſs the ſouls of their deceaſed relations. 


TRANSMIGRATION, Ionic. See [ONIC. 


do alſo reſract them, 


RANSMͤISSION, in Optics, &c. denotes the property 


of a tranſparent body, by which it ſuffers the rays of 


light to paſs through its ſubſtance ; in which ſenſe, the 
word ſtands oppoſed to reflection. 


= Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


retraction ; becauſe moſt bodies, in tranſmitting the rays, 


TRANSMUTATION, the act of t 


| For all fixed bodies, when well hea 


as they continue ſo; and, again, 


produced water, nor of the remaining #!ra! cons 
of mercury. He likewiſe aſſures us, that rain-water, 


3 he red 
TRANSMUTATION, in Geometry, denotes the fam 


6 . ry, 18 
TRANSMUTATION, in the higher Geometr)s kind ando 


TRA 


bor the cools of Ne av tht a he) 
dies tranſmit, and others reflect, wr why fonte ba: 
PARENCY and Opacirty. e lee Trays: 
The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obfersc. -- 
ject to fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion and reflect i ast cin Att ſub. 
and phy: . 8 reflection. See Iich 
ing one nature into another. e by Chang, 
The term is chiefly uſed in chethiſtty and 54h Þ 
has been greatly queſtioned, 3 ery pros | 
of ſilver into poles and of tin into ſilver ſo m Tue 
* 5 5 8, be poſſible or not. el foughe 
e pureſt and ſubtileſt parts of the food are 1c... 
or aſſimilated into the proper ſubſtances enn 
NUTRITION. the ance of the body. See 


p of light which enter their compoſition, 


ted, emit light as lon 


| | light interminolec ; 
and inheres in bodies as often as 10 . r — 


Werra of thoſe bodies. 

Again, water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs. f 
is, by heat, tranſmuted into vapour, which is 110 
air; and, by cold, into ice, which is a cold, tranſpa. 
rent, brittle ſtone, eaſily diſſolvable; and this lene 
convertible again into water by heat, as vapour is by 
cold. G | | Ys 
Earth, by heat, becomes fire, and, by cold, is tir 
into earth again : denſe bodies, by n 1 


refied into various kinds of air; and that air, by fetmen- 


tation alſo, and ſometimes without it, reverts into groſs 
Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the form of a fluid metal; 


ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pellucid, fragile falt, 


called /ub/imate; ſometimes of a pellucid, volatile, white, 


| 55 , taſteleſs earth, called mercurius dulcis; by diſtillation it 
RANSLATION, formed of trans, beyond, and latio, of 
ferre, to carry; the act of transferring or removing a 


becomes vapour; and by agitation in vacus it ſhines like 
fire, &c. Lay | | | 

All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, &e. with all 
their various parts, grow and increaſe out of water, and 
aqueous and faline tinctures; and, by putrefaction, al 
of them revert into water, or an aqueous liquor again, 

Farther, water, expoſed a while to the open air, puts 
on a tincture which, in proceſs of time, has a ſediment 
and a ſpirit; and, before putrefaction, yields nouriſh- 
ment both for animals and vegetables. | 


TRAaNSMUTATI1ON, in Alchemy, denotes the act of chang- 
ing or exalting imperfect metals into gold or ſilver. 


This is alſo called the grand operation; and, they ſay, it 


is to be effected with the PHIL0SOPHER'S ſtore. 


The trick of tranſmuting cinnabar into ſilver, is thus: 


the cinnabar, being bruiſed groſly, is ſtratified in a cru- 
cible with granulated filver, and the crucible placed ina 


great fire; and, after due time for calcination, taken 
off; then the matter, being poured out, is found to be 
cinnabar turned into real filyer, though the ſilver grams 
appear in the ſame number and form as when they were 
put into the crucible ; but the miſchief is, coming te 
handle the grains of ſilver, you find them nothing but 
light ſriable bladders, which will crumble to pieces be- 
tween the fingers. | | 


Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chymiſt, tells us, that 10 
friends of his did, by urging mercury in a {kilfully "= 
naged fire, turn it, almoſt weight for weight, into waters 


: ity of the 
but he does not ſay what was the ſpecific al 


be⸗ 


ing diſtilled and re- diſtilled, by a friend of his, 150 „ 
hundred times, did, after diſtillation, leave A A*. 
tom of the glaſs body, a conſiderable quantity * a 
earth; and that more plentifully in the 
than the former. V 
This he believed to be a certain quantity of 3 a 
tranſmuted into earth, adding, that it Was abo 
heavy ſpecifically as common water, *" 
nature, that it lay a conſiderable time, 1 t 
cible, without loſing any thing of its Weiße 
emitting any ſmoke, ES | 
For the tranſmutation of iron into COPP*'s 
and VITRIOL. 
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dil of vitriol, is well known to be of a very beautiful red 
colour, yet when the water has ſtood ever ſo long on the 
roſes alone, it has ſcarce any colour; if it be ſtrained off | 


. 


oe refpeQive parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in 
der, tion, admit the ſame tangents, . 
m eng near figure be to be tranſmuted into another, it 
1 ent that the interſections of the lines which com- 
is June 


ofe it be transferred; and lines drawn through the ſame 
p 


in the new figure. 


It the N right lines, by means whereof the 


4 


. is to be defined, muſt be transferred. | 
ws UTATION of colours. The change of colour of a 


TransM 
3 i 
who attempted to 
carried the experim 
and found a Way of g 


Ily away. | 
2 rf light, it appears of a blue colour ; 


at if t e placed between it and the light, it ap- 
hi he 2 2 yellowiſh or a reddiſh colour. : If a few 
drops of oil of vitriol be dropped into it, it will appear 
of 2 gold yellow in whatever light it is viewed; but if. 
too much of this oil be added, the whole becomes foul 
and obſcure z and if a few drops do not produce the ef- 
fe&, it is a ſign that the decoction is too ſtrong, and 
hat it muſt be diluted with water. See CoLouRs. | 
Oil of vitriol has the ſame effect upon many other de- 
coctions of the woods, particularly on that of Braſil 
wood, which is of a fine red, but immediately becomes 
low on dropping a ſmall quantity of this acid into it. 
And; as in the other inſtance, ſo in this, it is neceſſary 


f the nephritic wood, according to the dif- 
was viewed in, long perplexed thoſe 
to account for it; but Wolfius has 
ents on this decoction much farther, 
iving it its colours again, after taking 


to the lucceſs of the experiment, that the tincture be not 
over ſtrong. A few drops of oil of tartar added to this 


yellow liquor turn it red again as at firſt ; and if more oil 
of tartar be added, the colour becomes bluiſh, with a ringe 
of red, much ſtronger than the colour of the nephritic 
wood at firſt, when held between the eye and the light, 
In all experiments of this kind, the weakneſs of the 
tinture produces the greateſt beauty; and therefore it 


is beſt, inſtead-of making a decoction, to make only a 


cold infuſion, by putting a ſmall quantity of the chips of | 
the wood into water, and letting this ſtand cold for ſame |. 


A tinQure of red roſes, made with common water and 


in this colourleſs ſtate, and the oil of vitriol then added, 


the red colour is produced as ſtrongly as if this acid had | 


been dropped into the water while the roſes were yet in 
it. When the liquor is of this fine red colour, a ſmall | 
quantity of oil of tartar makes it immediately green | 
and if more oil of vitriol be added to this green liquor, 
it becomes red again, but is muddy, and not ſo well co- 
loured as before. If a few drops of a ſolution of corro- 
five ſublimate be added to this, it does not at all change 
colour; and on adding more water, with falt of tartar diſ- 


ſolyed in it, the liquor became red again, but of a very dif- 
terent red from what it was before in its muddy ttate, | 


Muſchenbroeck's Introd. ad Phil. Nat. tom. ii. p. 738, &c. 


being now clear and deeper. When the tincture of roſes 
has ſcarce any colour, a ſmall quantity of alt of tartar 
makes it green, but a large quantity makes it yellow. A 


turned it to a pale red, and this could never be made | 


tiough they are both ſeparately pellucid. 


ſon of woods is, that oil of tartar, and a ſolution of 
lt of tartar in water, have a very different effect. Thus 
a fuſion of Braſil- wood is red, and on dropping to it 
alew drops of oil of vitriol, it becomes yellow. It oil of 
tartar be 
mh, but if a ſolution of ſalt of tartar in water be 
= . = it makes it red again. Act. Erudit. ann. 
p. 322. | 


. by the affuſion of ſpirit of nitre or ſpirit of vitriol, 
by the affuſion of the oil of tartar it becomes green 
* 2 ſpirit of fal ammoniac gives it a purple co- 
1 Fu oil of vitriol makes it pellucid. The ſolution 
11 ; _ vitriol gives black, the affuſion of oil of vi- 
W enroys the blackneſs, and it becomes pellucid as 

"Tr 3 
1 an chendroeck thought it to be univerſally true, that 
: Tegetables, diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, gave yel- 


 tinQures, which . | . 
chnged by » Which are either not at all, or very little 


Ou 
| 01 * were ſome exceptions, and ſays, that when 
umts of z is put to a yellow paint, called orlean, it be- 


am 8 beautiful blue, which is deſtroyed by water 


If this decoction be held between | 


added to this liquor, it only makes it yet more | 


U 


e tranſmuted be curvilinear the points, 


few drops of oil of vitriol added to this yellow liquor, : | 
Mr. Melville has made many obſervations on the tran/> 


green again by oil of tartar. Alum-water, added to a 
lolution of ſalt of tartar, makes a white and opake fluid, | 


at is moſt obſervable in theſe experiments on the in- 


The ſolution of verdigriſe, which is green, becomes co- 


acid, alkaline, or any other ſalts; but he | 


Ver. N. Na of an aſtringent ſubſtance, 


with iron; gives a black colour; 4 greater quantity, of 
the aſtringent produces blue, more of it makes a violet, 
and more {till produces purple. 79 | 
There are ſome tinctures, the colours of which depend 
upon the external air: ſuch is the red tincture made of 
Canarian lichen, called orſeille, and water; a diluted ſpi- 
rit of wine, with lime and an urinous ſalt. For, if this 


tincture be put into a glaſs tube, hermetically ſealed, iri 


a few days it becomes colourleſs ; and when the tube is 
opened, the colour returns. The abbe Nollet made a 
variety of experiments with this tincture, To the ſame 
claſs may be referred the /ymparhetic ix xs. 
Colours may be produced in liquors which originally have 
no colour; thus, ſpirit of wine with red roſes; upon 
which, whilſt it is yet white, any ſaline acid ſpicit is 
gn in ſo ſmall a quantity that the acid can hardly 
e perceived, produces a florid red. Many other red 
flowers hardly give any colour to ſpirit of wine in a ſhort 
time, yet give a red colour by the addition of any of the 
acids. A ſolution of mercury and oil of tartar gives 
orange; a ſolution of ſublimate and lime-water pro- 
duces yellow. The tincture of red roſes with oil of tar- 
tar per deliquium, or with ſpirit of ſal ammoniac gives 
green. In like manner, the tincture of many red flowers 
is changed into green by an alkali. The tincture of red 
roſes and ſpirit of wine gives blue. The ſolution of cop- 
per and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac gives purple. The ſolu- 


tion of ſublimate and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac gives white. 
The ſolution of ſaccharum Saturni and that of vitriol, 


alſo the tincture of red roſes, or many other red flowers; 


and the ſolution of copperas in water, and likewiſe the 


ſolution of galls and copperas, produce black. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the colours ariſing frorft different 


mixtures. 


1 Yellow } TinQure of red rofes ; 
Red 3 TinQure of crocus 8 
Green J Tincture of violets LL: 
_ } Brown J Spirit of ſulphur Fea TN 

. f Red } Tincture of red roſes } bine. 

3· Brown J Spirit of hartſhorn 5 es 
I Blue ) TinQure of violets }.. 

7 1 Blue | Solution of - copper 3 


green. 


8 f Blue ) Tincture of violets 


Blue {Solution of Hungarian vitriol purple. 
6. Blue JT Tincture of cyanus . 

: _ Spirit of ſal ammoniac (gr _-. 
„ I Blue JSolution of Hungarian vitriol y ,, 
7. Fre ILiririum | | 1 yellow. 

F Blue J Solution of Hungarian vitriol 711 

8. j Red 1 Tincture of red roſes c black, 
| Blue ) Tincture of cyanus c 

« 0 Green I Solution of copper 5 y 


| ; Tincture of dipſacum, or iris, 
5 10 ee a 1 any other flowers that give blue: 
| b,; Aa violet colour in water *. 
9 Alum diſſolved in water. | 


The reſult of a variety of mixtures to produce colours, 


| was recited before the Royal ny by Dr. Goddard in 


1661, and may be ſeen in Birch's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 11. 
mutation of colours by means of the light of different 
burning bodies. Bodies of all the principal colours, viz. | 
red, yellow, green, and blue, are very little altered, he 


- obſerves, when they are ſeen by the light of burning ſpi- 

rits; but if ſalts be continually mixed with them, during 
the burning, different changes enſue, When ſal ammo- 
niac, pot aſh, or alum are infuſed, the colour of red bo- 
dies appears ſomewhat faded and dirty. Green and blue 


appear much the ſame as in candle light, both being 


' faint, and hardly diſtinguiſhable. White and yel- | 
low are hardly at all affected. | 


When nitre, or ſea-ſalt, is plentifully mixed with the 
burning ſpirits, and the whole is ſtirred about briſkly, 


the brighteſt red bodies, ſeen by the light then emitted, 


are reduced to a dirty tawny brown, which ſeems to have 
nothing of redneſs in it, Green is transformed into 
another ſort of brown, only diſtinguiſhable from the for- 


mer by a certain inclination to a livid olive colour. When 


nitre is mixed with the ſpirits, one may ſtill ſee ſome re- 
mains of a greeniſh colour, unleſs it be poured in very | 
plentifully. Dark blue is hardly to be known from black, 

except that it appears the deeper black of the two. 
Light blue is changed into a very light brown, of 


a peculiar kind. White aſſumes a livid. yellowiſh caſt; 


and yellow alone appears unaltered, and extremely lu- 
minous. | | 
Theſe experiments he made with different ſorts of richly 
coloured bodies, as ſills, — and paints. Poliſhed cop- 

| | 11 | per, 
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TRA 


Colour, was reduced, by the ſame light, to the appear- | tude or ſtraightneſs of the pores; 8 in the red), 
ance of yellow braſs. The faces and hands of the ſpec- | fay they, the rays are enabled to make thei, — of z ih 
tators appeared like thoſe of a dead corpſe; and other | without ſtriking againſt the ſolid parts, an abe! throuph, | 
mixed colours; which had red or green in their compo- | etl back again: but this account, Sir I{gac New? reflec, 
ſition, underwent the like changes. | 2 is imperfect; the quantity of pores, in al * them, 
Having placed a paſteboard, with a circular hole in it,, ſufficient to tranſmit all the rays that fal on ths being 
between his eye and the flame of the ſpirits, in order to] ſoever thoſe pores be ſituated with reſpect to "Ys bor. 
diminiſh and circumſcribe this object, he examined the] The cauſe, then, why all bodies each other 


4 | ; 
conſtitution of thoſe different lights with a priſm, hold- muſt not be aſcribed to their wanting real anſparey, 
ing the refracting angle upwards ; and found that, in the | but either to the unequal denſity of the __ ar ports; 
firſt caſe, viz. when ſal ammoniac, alum, or pot-aſh einen, filled with ſome foreign matters . to the 
fell into the ſpirits, rays of all kinds were emitted, but] being quite empty, by means of which the n Ws lr 
not in equal quantities, the yellow being much more co- ing through, undergoing a great variety * $4 3 
pious than all the reſt put together, and the red being] and refractions, are perpetually diverted this rn long 
more faint than the green and blue. | that, till, at length, falling on ſog e of the folid A 
In the light of ſpirits mixed with nitre, or ſea- ſalt, he the body, they are extinguiſhed and abſorbed, EY 
could obſerve ſome blue, though exceedingly weak and Thus cork, paper, wood, &c. are Opake 3 whereas glaf 
diluted. With the latter the green was equally faint, | | diamonds, & e. are tranſparent ; the reaſon is os 
but with the former pretty copious. But when either of | the neighbourhood of parts equal in denftty, ſuch 1 p 

| theſe ſalts were uſed, he could hardy perceive any trace | of glaſs, water, diamond, &e. are, with reſped to oh 
of red, eſpecially when they were mixed in great plenty, other; the at traction being equal on every ſide wo 

and the ſpirits conſtantly agitated. At every little inter- | fleCtion or refraQion enſues : but the rays, which 0 
miſſion, indeed, the red rays would ſhew themſelves very | ed the firſt ſurface of the bodies, proceed, without ; : 
manifeſtly below the hole, and red bodits ſeen by that | terruption, quite through the body, thoſe few on a 
light reſumed ſomewhat of their ordinary colour; and] cepted which chance to meet with the ſolid An * 

it was 3 to obſerve how both would vaniſh | in the neighbouthood of parts that differ much in den. 
again at once, when the ſalting and ſtirring were re- fity, ſuch as the parts of wood and paper are, both in te. 
OLED 1 E | | ſpect of themſclves, and of the air, or the empty ſpace 

The proportion in which the bright yellow exceeded the | in their pores; as the attraction will be very unequal 
other colours in this light, was ſtill more extraordinary] the refleftions and refraQions muſt be very great; and 
than in the former; in ſo much that the hole, ſeen | therefore the rays will not be able to make their wa 
through'the priſm, appeared uniformly of that yellow, | through ſuch bodies, but will be properly delleQed, and 

and as diſtin&tly terminated as through a plane glaſs; | at laſt quite ſtopped. See Oraciry, _ 
except that there was adjoining to it, on the upper ſide, | FRANSPARENT column. See Column 
a very faint ſtreak of green and blue. White bodies illu- | TRANSPIRATION, the inſenfible, or almoſt infenſls, 

minated with it, appeared alſo through the priſm per-] - paſſage of an excrementitious matter through the pores 
feckly well defined, both which, he ſays, are very ſur-| of the ſkin, called alſo PERSPIRAT Io. 
priſing phenomena to thoſe who have been accuſtomed | TRANSPIRAT10N is alſo uſed, by ſome autho:s, for the 
to the uſe of the priſm in heterogeneous lights, where it | ingreſs or entrance of the air, vapours, &c. through 
never fails to throw conſuſion on the extremities of all | the pores of the {kin into the body. 

_ viſible objects. | Bo HTS | | | - Cardan, by this kind of tranſpiration, accounts for the 
Upon examining bubbles of ſoap and water, in the ſame | prodigy of a woman, whoſe daily urine weighed twenty: 
light, he could only obſerve luminous ſtreaks, ſeparated | ſeven pounds, though all the food ſhe took, both dry an! 

by dark ones, the green and blue being too weak to affect liquid, did not exceed four pounds. Dr, Baynard all 

his eye. Edinb. Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 32. 5 ſuſpects ſome ſuch tranſpiration to be the cafe in hydto- 

TRANSMUTATION of plants. See SEED and DEGENE-| pical perſons. | e 

RATION. © % Ny | TRANSPIRATION of plants. See Perſpiratim f 

TRANSOM, among Builders, the piece that is framed; PLANTrs. | f 

acroſs a double-light window. | TRANSPLANTATION, in Fzriculture and Gardening, 
Ta ANsou, among Mutbematicians, denotes the vane of a the act of removing trees or plants from the places where 
csg; or a wooden member fixed acroſs it, with] they were ſowed or raiſed, and planting them in others 
a ſquare whereon it ſlides, e. | See PLANTING. En, | 
 Transoms, in a Ship, are beams or timbers extended | In the TRANSPLANTING of foreſt trees, care is to be taken 
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acroſs the ſtern-poſt of a ſhip, to fortify her after-part, 


and give it the figure moſt ſuitable to the ſervice for 


which ſhe is calculated. See Tab. Ship, fig. ii. u. 109. 

The general figure or curve, given to the ſhip by the diſ- 
\ poſition of the arms of the tranſims, which are gradually 
_ Cloſer in proportion to their diſtance from the wing-tran- 


ſom downwards, in conſequence of which it becomes ex- 


tremely narrow from the counter towards the keel, is | 
called the fight of the tranſoms. Although theſe pieces 
ate extremely different in their figures according to the 
extent of the angles formed by their branches or horns, 


each of them has nevertheleſs a double curve, which is 


artly vertical, and partly horizontal, with regard to | 
its ſituation in the ſhip. The former of theſe is called, 
by the artificers, the round-up, and the latter the round- 
3 „ 5 | | | 
As the tranſoms fill up the whole ſpace comprehended | 


between the head of the ſtern-poſt above, and the aft- 


moſt floor-timbers below, it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
them by particular names. 'Thus the higheſt is called | 
the wing-tranſom ; the next, the deck-tran/em; and aftet- 

Wards follow the firſt, ſecond, and third tranſoms, toge- 
ther with the intermediate ones. See SHIP. | 


The higheſt tranſoms are connected to the ſhip's quarter 


by knees, which are bolted to thoſe pieces, and to the 


after-timbers. See SLEEPERs. Falcone... 


TRANSPARENCY, diaphaneity, in Phyſics, a quality in 


certain bodies, whereby they give paſlage to the rays of 
light. | | 


The tranſparency of natural bodies, as glaſs, water, air, 


&c. ſome have imputed to the great number and fize of 


the porcs or interſtices between the particles of thoſe bo- 
dies; but this account is exceedingly defeCtive z for the 
moſt ſolid and opake body in nature, we know, contains | 


a great deal more pores than it does matter; a great deal 
more, ſure, than is neceſſary for the paſſage of ſo infinite- 


I/ fine and ſubtle a body as light. - 


4 


| tranſplanted when leſs than five fingers in diameter: bu 


Maurice, to his 8 of Friburg; and a ou oaks 


þ 


— — 


To tranſplant old trees, was reckoned ſo difficult, that 


ſixty feet high to the loweſt bough, tranſplanted, by co 


with the mould, from which | 


to preſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs or filaments 


thereof, with the carth that Ricks thereto ; theſe fil 
ments being the mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment, and 


transfuſe it to the tree. : 


The pits, or foſſes, into which trees are tranſplanted, 
ſhould be left open for ſome time before hand, that the 


rain, ſroft, aad ſun, may diſſolve the compacted fat 


render the earth friable, and qualify it for nouriſtung 
the tree. The ſame miy be effected, in ſome _ 
by burning ſtraw in the new pits, and drenching . 
mould with water in dry ſeaſons, and by enriching the 
ground with manure. | * 
Pliny was of opinion, no tree ſhould be removed un 


No have none 
two, or above three years old; Cato would have no 


25 | 265 
we are now able to tranſplant trees of all ages, and 2 
without danger. | 


+ | or 4 
Veterem arborem tranſplantare was become 2 1675 orord 

difficult enterprize; and yet we are e xe 7 
of ſix hundred cocoa- trees, of eighty years & 


t perio 


k 
in Devonſhire, Mr. Evelyn tells us, . 699 my 
as big as twelve oxen could draw, to ſupp 55 e git 
an avenue; and the thing is now, indeed, b. 
common. | elyn give 
For the tranſplantation of grown trees, Mr. 1 
the following method, as practiſed, Wit 4 be tlic 
by the lord Fitzherding: chooſe trees à om ab 
neſs of a man's thigh ; remov onr 
them; cut through all the ſide- Tools, — 
be, by ſorce, brought down on 1 » cut of nil 
tap roots may be conveniently come at and cot 


bY let it 
he ax: then redreſs the tree, anc | 
| t was looſent® | 1 
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5 up at a fit ſeaſon. 


Otherwiſe, for very large trees, before the hard froſts | 


| ench about the tree, at ſuch diſtance 
os 7a 8 e. judge ſufficient ſor the root; dig 
_ as almoſt to undermine it; place blocks, and 
en of wood, to ſuſtain the earth, and caſt in as 
2 as may fill the trench, or ſufficiently wet it, 


unless the ground were very moiſt before : thus let it 


11 ſome hard froſt bind it firmly to the roots, and 
in it to its new ſtation, which may be preſerv- 
el from freezing by placing ſtore of warm litter in it: 


ſo cloſe the mould the better to the ſtraggling fibres, and 


ace the earth taken out of the pit, about the root of 
the new · planted ttee. . 
The common rules for tranſplanting are, 19. The lighter 
the ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be planted. 
20, If the ſoil be gravel, or ſand, mix clay with it, and 
vice verſa. 30.1 The beſt ſeaſon is either OQtober, or 
February; in warm, moiſt, clear weather. 49. The 
large roots are to bo abated, to prevent the neceſſity of 
digging too deep; but the ſmall fibrous ones to be ſpread. 
55. In taking up the trees, to obſerve how the roots 


grow; and, in tranſplanting, to diſpoſe them in the fame 


der, and place the tree to the ſame aſpect. 6®, To 
defend ond trees, after tranſplantation, both from the 


wind and ſun, till the roots be fixed, and they begin to | 
ſhoot. 7%. If the ſoil you tranſplant into be good, do not | 
| top the trees, but lop: all the boughs to a ſingle one, the | 


moſt upright and promiſing among them; but if the ſoil 


be poor, top them, and when they are ſhot out again, | 
op off all the branches, to one. | = 
TRANSPLANTING of fruit trees. After a ſummer's growth 


of fruit-ſcedlings in the ſeminary, ſuch are pulled up as 
are about a foot high, and tranſplanted into a nurſery; 
the reſt are to be left in the ſeed-plot till another year. 


the top, the ſtrings from the roots, and the extremities, 


both of the top, that it may not run too faſt upwards | 
and of the tap or heart- root, that it may not pals directly 
downwards; left it go beyond the good ſoil. The holes, 
or pits, are to be ſo deep, as that the plants may ſtand | 
ſomewhat deeper in the ground than when in the ſeed- 
plot; cloſe the mould about them, and, if it be a dry 
time, water them the firſt day, and cover the ſoil with 
old fein. „„ oo VVV 
Mr. Bradley gives us a new method of tranſplanting trees, 
of all kinds and ages, with ſafety, either while they are | 
in bloſſom, or with fruit upon them, thus: the holes to | 
receive the trees are to be prepared before the trees are | 
taken up, and the earth which comes out of the holes is | 
tobe made very fine, and put into large tubs, and mixed 


with water, till it be about the conſiſtence of thin batter; 
then the holes, wherein the trees are to be planted, are 


earthy parts bave time to ſettle. 


Tbe advantage hereof is, that the trees, thus planted, 
bare their roots immediately cloſed, and guarded from | 

the air; and the warm ſeaſon of the year diſpoſing every | 
part of the tree for growth and ſhooting, it will loſe very F 


lutle of its vigour. In winter this method does not ſuc- 


Is | 1 1 R 
The ſame author adds, that in confideration of the circu- | 


ation of the ſap, it is as neceſſary to preſerve the veſſels 


of trees entire, as thoſe in animal bodies; and therefore, 
in tranſplanting 


the veſſels, till they have renewed their roots, which it is of 

abſolute neceſſity ro wound in tranſplanting them. For the 

| he has provided a plaſter of a mixture of 

ums, to prevent the canker and rot, and promote their 
ne 5 - 

nent Arlon. in Natural Magic, is uſed for a 

Wiculous ſuppoſed method of curing diſeaſes by trans- 


_ one ſubject to another; which was 
pathetical phyſicians, ſome ages ago. . 

Ne tranſplantation was effected, either by the uſe of a 
re. medium, called, on that account, a magnet; or, 
5 out chat, only by Gmple contact. | | 
| Tanſplantation, | 


in o 1 2 al 6 bd . . . . P 
1 Ute mnfemination, implantation, impoſition, irrora- 
n, and ineſcati 


a veſſel uſed to convey proviſions, 
rs, & c. from one place to another. 
N, the act of conveying or carrying 
Place or country to another, 
wit 3 tranſportation is of equal import 
one fork: on, viz. the taking up of commodities 
x zu ſtate or kingdom, bringing chem hither, 


RANSPORTA T1 
a thing from one 
u Matters of co 


new tender roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be 


ple trees in the ſummer ſeaſons, it is not 
proper to cut off any of the branches, or wound any of 


Vogue among certain chemical, or rather ſym-| 


by means of the magnet, was of five | 


on; but the whole praclice is now defery-| 
N 1 laughed out of the world. 


U 
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and paying duties for them y and then conveying them 
into ſome other foreign ſtate ; by which it is diſtinguith= 


ed from fwPoRTATION, and EXPORTATION ; Where 


the commodities are either carried originally out of, or 
brought finally into our own kingdom. 


RANSPORTATION, in £aw, is alſo a kind of puniſhment, 
or, more properly, an alleviation or commutation of pu- 


niſhment, for criminals convicted of felony 3 who, for 
the firſt offence, unleſs it be an extraordinary one, are 
ordinarily tranſported to ſome foreign country for a term 
of years or for life; within which if they return, they 
are executed without farther trial than aſcertaining 
their identity. 2666 : . 
This is made felony without benefit of clergy by ſtatutes 
4 Geo. I. cap. 11. 6 Geo. I, cap. 23. 16 Geo, II. cap. 1 5. 
and 8 Geo. III. cap. 15. as is alſo the aſſiſting tranſports 
to eſcape from ſuch as are conveying them to the port of 
tranſportation. | 

Exile and tranſportation are puniſhtfients at preſent un- 
known to the common law; and whenever the latter is 


now inflicted, it is either by the choice of the criminal 


himſelf, to eſcape a capital puniſhment, or elſe by the 
expreſs direction of ſome modern act of parliament. 
Accordinply, it was enacted by the ſtatutes 4 Geo. I. 
cap. 17. and 6 Geo. I. cap. 23. that when any perſons 
ſhall be convicted of any larceny or felony, who by the 
law ſhall be intitled to the benefit of CLERGY, and liable 


only to the penalties of burning in the hand or whipping,” 


the court in their diſcretion, inſtead of ſuch burning in 


the hand dr whipping, may direct ſuch offenders to be 


tranſported to America (or, by ſtatute 19 Geo. III. cap. 


74+ to any other parts beyond the ſeas) for ſeven years.. 
And by the ſubſequent ſtatutes 16 Geo. II. cap. 15. and 
8 Geo. III. cap. 15. many wiſe proviſions are made ſor 


the more ſpeedy and effectual execution of the laws re- 


lating to tranſportation, and the conviction of ſuch as 
When drawn up, the ſprigs are to be cut off from about | 


tranſgreſs them. Put now, by the ſtatute 19 Geo. III. 


cap. 74. all offenders liable to tranſportation may; in lieu 
thereof, at the diſcretion of the judges, be employed, if 


males (except in the caſe of petty larceny) in hard labour 


for the benefit of ſome public navigation; or, whether _ 
males or females, may, in all cafes, be confined to hard 
labour in certain penitentiary houſes, to be ereted by 
virtue of the ſaid act, for the ſeveral terms therein ſpeci- 


fied, but in no cafe exceeding ſeven years; with a power 


of ſubſequent mitigation, and even of reward, in cafe of 
their good behaviour: but if they eſcape and are retaken, 


for the firſt time an addition of three years is made to 


the term of their confinement; and a ſecond eſcape is 


felony without beneſit of clergy. 


Tranſportation is ſaid to have been firſt inflicted a8 a pu- : 
niſhment by 39 Eliz. cap. 4. Blackſt. Com. vol, iv; 


p- 370, &c. Burn's ed. 


* 


| TRANSPORTATIGN of plants, is the removal of them from 
to be filled with this thus tempered earth, before the | 


one country to another: with reſpe& to which great 


caution is neceſſary. The plants ſent from a hotter 
country to a colder thould be tranſported in the ſpring of 
the year, that the heat of the ſeaſon may be advancing _ 


as they approach the colder climates z and, on the con- 


trary, thoſe which are ſent ſrom a colder country to a 


hotter ſhould be fent in the beginning of winter. 


The beſt way of packing up plants for a voyage, if they : 


be ſuch as will not bear keeping out of the earth, is to 


have boxes with handles, and holes bored in their bot- 
toms to let ont the moiſture, filling them with earth, 
and planting the roots as cloſe together as may be; the 
plants ſhould be ſet in theſe boxes a fortnight of three 
weeks before they are to be put on board, and in good 
weather they ſhould be ſet upon the deck; and in bad re- 


moved or covered with a tarpaulin. 


If they are going from a hotter country to a colder one, . 
they mult have very little moiſture z if; on the contrary, 


they are going from a colder to a warmer, they may be 


allowed water more largely, and being ſhaded from the 


heat of the ſun, they will come ſafe. 


Very many plants, however, will live out of the earth a 
great while; as the ſedums, euphotbiums, ficoides, and 


other ſucculent ones. Theſe need no other care than the 


packing them up with moſs in a cloſe box; and there 


{hould be a little hay put between them, to prevent them 


from wounding or bruiſing one another, and holes bored 


in the boxes to keep them from heating and putrefying. 


In this manner 0 will come ſafe from a voyage of two, 


or three, or even four or five months. | 

Several trees alſo will come ſafely in the ſame manner, 
taking them up at a ſeaſon when they have done growing, 
and packing them up with moſs. Of this ſort are oranges, 
olives, capers, jaſmines, and pomegranate-trees. Theſe, 
and many others, are annually brought over thus from 
Italy; and though they ace three or ſour months in the 


paſſage, ſeldom miſcarry. And the beſt way of ſending 
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over feeds, is in their natural hufks, in a bag, or packed 
up-in a gourd-ſhell, keeping them dry, and out of the 
way of vermin. Miller. See SEED. : 
Thoſe who are deſirous of particular inſtructions with, 
regard to the beſt means of colleAing both ſeeds and 
plants in diſtant countries, and of preſerving them during 
a voyage hither in a vegetating ſtate, may conſult Mr. 
Ellis's Ditections for bringing over Seeds and Plants 
from the Eaſt Indies, and other diſtant Countries, in a 
State of Vegetation, &c. 4to. 1770. 
TRANSPORTING, in Sca Language, the act of remov- 
ing a ſhip from one place to another, by the help of 
anchors and ropes. See WARP. | | 
TRANSPOSITION, in Algebra, the bringing any term of 
an equation over to the other ſide. f 
Thus, if a + c, and you may make @=c—b; bis 
ſaid to be tranſpoſed. See REDUCTION of Equations. 
RANSPOSITI1ON, in Grammar, a diſturbing or diſlocating 
of the words in a diſcourſe; or a changing of their na- 
tural order of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear, by render- 
ing the contexture more eaſy, ſmooth, and harmonious. 
A tranſpoſition; which renders the ſenſe perplexed, is vi- 
cious. The conſtruction of the ancient languages, being 
much more artful than that of the modern ones, allowed 
of much greater, and more frequent tranſpeſitions. The 
Engliſh, French, &c. ſcarce ever allow of them but in 


oratory and poetry; in which caſes, ey ſerve to give a | 


force and energy to the diſcourſe, or t 


e verſe, and to 
prevent their languiſhing. | | 


TransPOSITION, in Aujic, is a changeng of the notes of | 


a piece of muſic, or the ſhifting a ſong from its former 
| ſituation, to ſet it higher or lower, or in another octave. 


Of this there are two kinds; the firſt with reſpect to the | 


crx, the ſecond with reſpeCt to the KEY. 
TRANSPOSITION with reſpect to the clef, conſiſts in chang- 


ing the places or ſeats of the notes or letters among the | 


lines and ſpaces; but ſo, as that every hote is ſet at the 
ſame letter. | | | 
line, or by uſing another clef, but with the ſame ſigna- 
ture; becauſe the piece 1s ſtill in the ſame | 
The practice is eaſy in either caſe. In the firſt, you take 


the firſt note at the ſame diſtance above or below the clef | 


note, in its new poſition, as before, and all the reſt of 


the notes in the ſame relations or diſtances from one | 
another; ſo that the notes are all ſet on lines and ſpaces | 


of the ſame'name. 


is to be obſerved, that the places of the three clef-notes 
are invariable in the ſcale, and are to one another in theſe 
relations, viz. the mean a fifth above the baſs, and the 


_ treble a fifth above the mean. Now to tranſpoſe to a new | 


dcdũlef, e. gr. from the treble to the mean, wherever that 


new clef is ſet, we ſuppoſe it the ſame individual note, 


in the fame place of the ſcale, as if the piece were that 
part in a compoſition to which this new clef is generally 
_ appropriated ; that ſo it may direct to the ſame notes we 
had before tranſpoſition: now, from the fixed relations 
of the three clefs in the ſcale, it will be eaſy to find the 
ſeat of the firſt zranſpo/ed note; and then all the reſt are 
to be ſet at the ſame mutual diſtances they were at be- 
fore. See SCALE. 5 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſirſt note of a ſong be d, a ſixth above | 


the baſs clef, the piece being ſet with that clef; if it is 
' tranſpoſed and ſet with the mean clef, then, wherever 
_ that clef is placed, the firſt note muſt be the greater 2d 
aꝛbove it; becauſe a greater 2d above the mean is a greater 
| 6th above the baſs clef, the relation of thoſe two Diez a 
sth. So that the firſt note will ſtill be the ſame indivi- 
dual d. Let a piece be. ſet with the treble-clef, and the 


firſt note be e, a leſſer 3d below the clef ; if we tranſpoſe | 


this to the mean clef, the firſt note muſt be a greater 3d 


above it, which is the ſame individual note e in that ſcale, | 
for a leſſer 3d, and greater third make a $th, the diſtance | 


of the treble and mean clefs. : 

The uſe of this tran/po/ition is, that if a ſong being ſet 

with a certain clef, ina certain poſition, the notes go far 

above or below the ſyſtem of five lines; they may, by 

the change of the place of the ſame clef in the particular 
| ſyſtem, or by taking a new clef, be brought more within 

the compaſs of the lines. | 


TRANSPOSITION from one key to another, is a changing of | 


the KEY, or ſetting all the notes of the ſong at different 
letters, and performing it, conſequently, in different notes 
upon an infirument. | | | | 
The deſign hereof is, that a ſong which, being begun in 

one note, is too high or low, or otherwiſe inconvenient, 
for a certain inſtrument, may be begun in another note, 
and Bo that carrigd on in all its juſt degrees and in- 
tervals. 


The clef, and its poſition, here remain the ſame; and 


( 


| the change is of the notes themſe 


TRANSTRUM, in the Naval d4rchites 


who could move and work their oars under 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, Ta ansvss 


into the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, 


the food we eat, into the ſubſtance of our bodies, is 4 


though fome ſay that Stephen, biſhop of Autun, firſt ! 
| | I uſed this term. Burnet on the Articles, p. 312. 
In the ſecond, or ſetting the mufic to a different clef, it | 


cies of bread and wine. i 
It is added, that, by truly, we mean properly; and not 


than a ſign of the body and blood of Jeſus Chrift : that 


the eucharift were only a figure and repreſentation of the 
body and blood of the Saviour of the world; and that by 


and energy. Thus is trulyoppoſed to a ſimple ſign, really 
to a figure, and ſubſtantially to energy ot virtue. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, declaration againſt. See Di- 
TRANSUMPTION, TraxsUMPT10, in the Schols 2 


tion, that the proof of this latter ſhall be admitted for 3 
Thus Ariſtotle, in his book De Ceelo, undertaking © 


TRANSVERSALIS, in Anatomy, 2 name given to ſereral 


TxANSVERSALIS abdominis, a mu 


the vertebræ. Its upper part is fixed to the 


TRA 


8 | 
and its line or ſpace to another, 12 from dne les, 
In the former 9 the notes w 
ſame lettere, but both removed to different 1; 
ſpaces: in this, the letters are unmoved and „ and 
of the ſong transferred to, or expreſſed b 3 the wiez 
and, conſequently, ſet upon different kinds © letters 
which, therefore, requires a different Go - 
clef. See Malcolm's Muſic, ch. xi. fe. ure of the 


am 


ure oj . 
a term uſed to expreſs a ſort of croſs or 4 lem 
that were placed in the polyerote _ of 2 © ſeats 
a 


and ferved for the places of ſeveral of the ares 


th 
the other or lateral rowers of the next tire, © ſeats of 


Meibomius, whohas written expreſsly on the nav t. 
tecture of the ancients, has better 3 0 
and uſe of theſe tran/ira, than any other author f = 
times; by a proper arrangement of theſe ſeats = . 
lateral ones above and below each, he has taken off hag 


ly from the height allowed by Scaliger, an, 
the polycrote veſſels. by ger, and others, to 


TAN . 
the Roman Theology, the ſuppoſed converſion — | 
the ſubſtance of the bread and wine, in the ka 1 


Tran ſubſtantiatlon, taken in its general and literal ſenſe 
implies any change of one ſubſtance into another. Thus 
the change of Moſes's rod into a ſerpent; of the water, 
of the Nile into blood; of Lot's wife into #Pillar of ſalt; 


were preternatural tranfubftantiations : and the change of 


natural tranſubſtantiation. | 

But the word, in its proper and technical ſenſe, is re. 
ſtrained to the miraculous change which the Romith 
church holds is wrought in the ſacrament, by the con- 
ſecration of the prieſt, _ Bs 


ROT Ml Th. | les One of the great articles of that church, rejected by the 
This is done either by removing the ſame clef to another | | 


reformed, is that of tranſubſtantiation; the latter mains 


_ taining the tranſubſtantion to be only figurative, and the 
former affirming it to be real. 


This doctrine was eſtabliſhed in the fourth general Late- T 


ran council, under pope Innocent III. in 1215, who is 


ſaid to have introduced and eſtabliſhed the uſe of the term 
tranſubſtantiation, which was hitherto abſolutely unknown: 


The reformed interpret 9%, is, in the text Hee eſt corpus 
meum, This is my body, by /ignificat ; q. d. This fignfies 
my body: but the council of Trent ſtand up {trenuoully: 
for the literal ſenſe of the verb. Thus, in can. 1. fel. | 
13. of that council, it is expreſsly decreed, that, in tran 
ſubſtantiation, the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt are truly, really, and ſubſtantially, under the ſpe- 


only by ſignification, as if the euchariſt were no more 


by really, we mean in fa, and not only in figure, 28 ff 


ſubſiantially, we mean in ſubſtance, and not only in yirtue 


CLARATION. 


ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where 5 
tion propoſed is transferred to another, with this con 


proof of the former. 


ſhew, that all the ſtars are round, trensfers the pn 
to the moon, and proves her rotundity from 8 yr =y 
ing and waining ; ſuppoſing it a thing admitted Pf © 
opponents, that the ſtars are all alike, 


muſcles, &c. in reſpect of their ſituation, progrels Ke. 


as the ſele which lies under the 


Wer n: its fibres; Me 
obliqui, ſo called from the direction eee deere 
to the ribs above; below, to the os ilium and i A 


0 N * + bh 
tum Fallopii ; before, to the linea alba; 2 pt 


f the two loweſt true ribs, 


. 0 ' : : 
of the cartilaginous ſurface pitations3 the 


and of all the five falſe ribs, by fleſhy dig uh 
fibres of which become tendinous, a5 the er vert 
linea alba; the middle part is fixed to the t 2 tendinous 
bræ of the loins, by a double aponeuroſis or t encloſed1n 
planes; the internal and external planes auc and qui 
their duplicature the muſculus ſacrolum an 


TRA 


the ligamentum Fallopii, Winſlow. | 


The tranſbe 


Nr aui, unites its tendons. as it approaches 
This, with the and i. the only muſcle that 1s 4a in the 
the __ of the bubonocele: It has a fine and thin mem- 
2 cloſes 28 its ring, or hole, through which 
the veſſcls paſs. See OBLIQUUS. 


$ anticus primus capitis, a ſmall, pretty thick, 
Than ty fleſhy an Hy about the breadth of a finger, 
ener between the baſis of the os cccipitis and the tranſ- 


verſe apophy ſis of the firſt vertebra. 


nis fixed by one end in the anterior part of that apophy- | 


6s. and from thence running up a little obliquely, it is 
inſerted by the other end in a particular impreſſion be- 
tween the condyle of the os oecpitis and the maſtoide 
apophyſis of the ſame ſide, behind the apophyſis ſtyloides, 
and under the edge of the jugular foſſula. Winſlow. 


TRANSYERSALIS anticus capitis ſecundus, a ſmall muſcle, 


proated between the tranſverſe apophyſes of the two | 


6: vertebrz of the neck. It is fixed by one extremity 
very near the middle of the ſecond apophyſis, and by the 
other near the root or baſis of the firſt. = 

TRANSYERSALIS coli major, is a long thin muſcle, placed 
along all the tranſverſe apophyſes of the neck, and the 
fourth, fifth, or fixth upper apophyſes of the back, be- 
tween the complexus major and minor, lying, as it were, 
on the inſertions of the firſt of theſe muſcles. It is compoſed 
of ſeveral ſmall muſcular faſciculi, which run directly from 
one or more tranverſe apophyſes, and are inſerted ſome- 
times in others more remote, the ſeveral faſciculi croſſing 
each other between the infertions of the two complexi, 
which arc likewiſe croſſed by them. 


They have ſometimes a communication with the dong | e TER | 45 | 
{ TRANSVERSO-SPINALIS colli. See SEMI-SPINALIS | 
TRANSYVERSALES colli minores, very [mall and ſhort muſcles, | Es BY 


mus DORST, but this is not uniform. Winſſow. 


found in the interſtices of ſeveral tranſverſe apophyſes in 
which they are inſerted, and called by ſome alſo 1NTER- 
ANIMALS ono oe HE | 
TRANSVERSALIS gracilis, or collateralis colli, a long thin 
muſcle, reſembling the tranſverſalis major in every thing 
but ſize, and ſituated on the fide of that muſcle. 
Itis commonly taken for a portion or continuation of the 
ſacrolumbaris. Diemerbroek diſtinguiſhed it by the 
name of cervicalis deſcendens; and Stone, and others after 
him, have called it accęſſorius muſculi ſacrolumbaris. 
The tranſverſalis major, tranſverſalis gracilis, and tranſ- 


ſe but to bend the neck laterally, and to hinder its in- 
uur ſale may likewiſe preſerve the capſular membranes of 
the motions of the apophyſes. Winſlow. 


cicult fixed in the tranſverſe apophyſes of the back from 
the firſt to the ninth incluſively, and ſituated between the 
extremities of the tranſverſalis major colli, and of the 
longiſimus dorſi, with which they communicate at or 
aout the third vertebr m. 
MNSVERSALES dorſi minores. Some particular muſcles 
of this kind are found fixed to the extremities of the 
three loweſt tranſverſe apophyſes of the back; the reſt 
ac all in ſome meaſure continuations of the tran ver ſalts 
Mojor ; but theſe few which are diſtin, and lie in the 
mterſtices between two apophyſes may juſtly enough be 
alled inter=tranſverſales. Ay | DI 
. digitorum pedis, a ſmall myſcle which 
| tranſrerſely under the baſis of the firſt phalanges, 


/ fixed by one end to the great toe, and by the 
yarns to the little toe. When carefully examined, 
27 a to be fixed by a very ſhort common tendon to 
| 5 de of the baſis of the ſirſt phalanx of the great 
2 og, with the antithenar, and by three digita- 
— x interoſſeous __— which connect the 

e four metatarſal bones next the great toe. 


This muſcle might be reckoned a 
8 ANTITHENAR, It may ſerve to aſſiſt the ME A- 
in contracting the ſole of the foot, and inereaſ- 


no th , 
T' Nan, of the upper ſide, Winſlow. 


s penis, in Anatomy, a name given by ſ. 
wr n by ſome 
—— Cowper, to 8 called Bc bean 
nei. Wing parvus, and by Albinus the tram ſver ſus 
You.ty, 2 it tranſver ſus urethræ. 


99 


verſales minores, acting on one ſide, can have no other 


flexions when they act on both ſides. The ſmall tran/- | 
the joints from being compreſſed, or otherwiſe hurt by | - 


ThzansveRsALIS dorſi major, a name _ to certain faſ- | 


ve which at firſt ſight appears to be a {imple muſcular | 


igitati | | | 
torer each a. 8 are very ſlender, and gradually 


The muſculi tranfberſi, called alſo triangulares, are two 
long, narrow, fleſhy fafciculi, inſerted each by one ex- 


iſchium ; from wherice they run tranſverſely along the 
edge of the interoſſeous ligament of the ofla pubis, as 
far as the apex of the proſtates, where their other extre: 
mities meet, and form commonly a kind of digaſtric 
mulcle, the middle of which gives inſertion to the muſcles 
of the urethra, and to the cutaneous ſphincters of the 
anus. Winſlow. 5 

They help to preſs the veins, upon the back of the penis, 
. againſt the os pubis; which is the cauſe of ERECTION. 
TRANSVERSALIS lumborum. See SACER and TRANS“ 
vERSO-hinalis ſlumborum, and SPINAL ES. 

Tu ANSVERSALIS ſemoris. See QUADRATUS. 


— 


nium, becauſe of its traverſing or croſling the face from 
one fide to the other. 


It ariſes at one of the leſſer angles of the eye, and, paſſ- 
ing along the bottom of its orbit, and the root of the 
noſe, terminates in the other leſſer angle. | 
TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs another from 
corner to corner. 


ſquare, are tranſverſe lines. | 

Lines which make interſections with perpendiculars, are 
alſo called oblique or tranſverſe lines. 2 
TRANSVERSE axis, or diameter, called alſo the firft or prin- 
der ſu m. 


tion from the CONJUGATE one. | | 
"The tranſverſe axis of the HYPERBOLA is the line D K, 


Tab. Conics, fig. 17. cutting the curve in the points D 
and K. 1 0 


ariſing from the tranſucrſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of 
the loins. | | | | 


colli. | 5 | 
TRANSVERSO-SPINAL1S dor. See SENI-SPINAL 18. 


TRANSYERSO-SPINAL1S lumbarum, called by ſome ae, 
a mulcle compoſed of ſeveral oblique converging or tranſs 


verſo-ſpinal muſcles, in the ſame manner as in the back 
and neck. | | | | 


loins, reaching to the os ſacrum. The loweſt of theſe 


ſacrum, to the ligamentum ſacro iliacum, and to the. 


lateral tuberoſities; from thence they run up to all the 
ſpinal apophyſes of theſe vertebrz : the external, or 


being oblique, converging, vertebral muſcles, are aſſiſ- 


they croſs on each ſide. Winſlow. 
TRANSVERSUM latus. See LArus. 
TRANVERSUM, ſeptum. See SEPTUM ng. 
TRANSVERSUS auricule, in Anatomy, a name given by 


under the name of fibre tranſverſe in gibbo auricule, and 
fibre in convexa conche parte. bop 


| TRANSYERSUS naſi, in Anatomy, a name given by Santo- 


rini, and others, to the muſcle of the noſe, called by 


COMPRESSOR Haris. 


ſtrengthened by a bolt of iron. See Ca RRIACGCR. 
by amerciaments of ale-ſellers and victuallers for breaking 


other manors in Herefordſhire. 


| TRAPA, water caltrops, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of Botany, 


a genus of the tetrandria monogynia claſs, the characters 
of which are theſe : the cup is a perianthium compoſed 
of one leaf, divided into four at the edges, and remain- 


placed vertically ; the ſtamina are four filaments of the 
length of the cup; the anther are ſimple ; the germen 
of the piſtillum is of an oval figure; the ſtyle is ſimple, 
and of the length of the cup, and the ſtigma is headed, 


| and has a ridge round it; the fruit is an oval oblong ſtony 


11 L. | capſuls 


tremity in the root or 1 of the ramus of the os 


TRANSVERSALIS is alſo a name given to a ſuture of the cra- 


Thus bends and bars, in heraldry, are tranſverſe pieces, 
or bearings: the diagonals of a parallelogram, or a 


cipal axis. See AX1s, DIAMETER, and Laus tranſ« 


'The tranſverſe axis of an ELLI1PS15 is the longer axis, 
ar that which zranſver/es it lengthwiſe, in contradiſtinc- 


TRANVERSE muſcles, in Anatomy, are certain muſcles 


It lies between the ſpinal and oblique apophyſes of the 
muſcles are fixed to the ſuperior lateral paits of the os 
poſterior ſuperior ſpine of the os ilium, The reſt are 


fixed to the three loweſt tranſverſe apophyſes, and to the 
four loweſt oblique apophyſes of the loins, and to their 


thoſe that appear firft, being longer than the internal, 
eſpecially toward the lower part. The tranverſo-ſpinales, 


tants to the ſacro-lumbaris and longiſſimus dorſi, which 


Albinus to a muſcle of the ear, not allowed to be ſuch _ 
by other authors; but deſcribed by Santorini, and others, 


. Winſlow tranſverſalis ſrve inferior; and by Albinus, the 
TRANSUM, in Gunnery, is a piece of wood which goes 
acroſs the cheeks of a gun-carriage, or of a gun to keep 
them fixed together; each tranſum in a. carriage is _ 

TRANTERY, in ſome Cuſtoms, denotes the money ariſing 


the aſlize of bread and ale; particularly at Luſton, and 


ing when the flower is fallen; the flower is compoſed of 
four 2 larger than the ſegments of the cup, and 
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© capſule, containing only one cell, and armed with four 
*thorns placed oppolitely. on the fides; theſe are thick 
and pointed, and are what were originally the leaves or ; 


ſegments of the cup; the ſeed is a nut of an oval figure. | 


There is one ſpecies. 


TRAPEZIUM, in Geometry, à plain figure contained un- 


der four unequal right lines. 5 | 
TRAPEZ1U M 65, in Anatomy, is one of the bones of the AR YS 
or WRIST : it is the firſt bone of the ſecond row, and has 
its name from its figure, which is a fort of unequal 
ſquare; its outer ſurface is rough, and makes a part of 
the outer or convex ſide of the carpus on its inner ſur- 
face is an oblong eminence, which makes one of the four 
eminences on the concave fide of the carpus; and on the 
ſame fide it has à groove or channel; there is likewiſe a 

' ſmall tubercle on its outer ſurface. 5 
This bone has Teveral articular cartilaginous ſides, viz. 
one brachial, one digital, and two cubital z the brachial 
fide, whick is hollow, is articulated with the os ſcaphoi- 
des; the digital, with the firſt phalanx of the thumb; one 
of the cubital with os trapezoides, and the other with the 
bone of the metacarpus z the fide which is articulated 
with the firſt phalanx of the thumb, appears to be made 
up of two ſuperficial Ggmoide or ſemilunar hali-ſides, 
- diſtinguiſhed by an eminence of the fame figure, being 
cach more hollow towards the ſides than at the middie, 


which makes a portion of a ſort of ſuperficial pulley, 


with the edges much worn. One of the cuvita! ſides, 


which is articulated with the ds trapezoides, is large; 
and the other, which joins the f1{t metacarpal bone, 15 


ſmall. Winſlow's Anat. p. 83. 


TRAPEZIUS, in Anatomy, is a muſcle, called alſo cu- 
'CULAR1S, which is a large, broad, thin, fleſhy plane, 


ſituated between the occiput and lower part of the back, 
and thence extending to the ſhoulder, in figure of a large 
irregular ſquare, and, together with the trapezius of the 


other fide, it forms a kind of lozenge. Above, it is fixed 


in the ſuperior tranſverſe line of the os occipitis, by a 
thin ſeries of fleſhy fibres reaching to the muſculus occi- 
| Pitalis, arid ſeeming to cover that muſcle by a kind of 
aponeuroſis. Behind, it is fixed to the five ſuperior ſpi- 
nal apophyſcs of the neck, by means of the poſterior 
_ cervical ligament, and immediately to the extremities of 
the two loweſt ſpinal apophyſes of the neck, and of all 


| thoſe of the back. From all theſe inſertions the fibres | 


run in different directions, and terminate' by one conti- 


nucd iofertion in about one third part of the clavicula, in | 
the poſterior edge of the acromium, and through the 


whole ſuperior labium of the ſpine of the ſcapula, 


all the way to the ſmall triangular ſarface in that fpine, | 
ver which ſurface the fibres ſlide and paſs freely, with- | 


out being fixed therein. This muſcle covers immediate- 
lvy the fplenius or maſtoidæus ſuperior, part of the com- 


plexus major, the angulaiis, rhomboides, and part of |. 


the latiſſimus dorſi. he common inſertion of the two 


trapezii in the cervical ligament, is the reaſon that in 


- Pulling either of them toward one fide of the neck, the 
other will follow it a little beyond the ſpinal apophyles. 
The uſe of the Hapezius, regard being had to the direc- 
tion and inſertion of its fibres, is to raiſe the ſhoulders, 


or rather to turn the top of the ſcapula upward, and to 


binder it from ſinking. But it is too thin, and conſiſts of 


too few hbres to be able to overcome or bear up againſt. 
ſome reſiſtances, without the co-operation of the SER Ra- | 


Us mejor, Winſlow... 


TRAPEZOID, in Ceometry, a plane irregular figure, 


having four ſides, no two of which are parallel to each 
Other. | | 5 


TRAPEZOIDES 6s, in Anatomy, is the ſecond bone of the | 
ſecond row in the CARPUS, or WRIST. It has its name | 
ſrom its figure, ſuppoſed to approach that of an uncqual. 


ſquare; but it might much more properly have been 
called os pyramidale, being in figure rather a kind of 


a Pyramid, with its point broken off. Its baſis makes | 


ortion of the outer or convex fide of the carpus, and 
its truncated point a part of the concave ſide. | 


It has ſeveral articular fides, one brachial, which is the 


leaſt of all, and is articulated with the os ſcaphoides z 
one digital, of a conſiderable length, notched on each 
ſide, and divided into two halves by a ſort of middle line 
or angle, which pives it the appearance of a pulley, ar- 
ticulated with the baſis of the firſt metacarpal N one 
radial, irregularly triangular, and articulated with the 


os trapezium; and one cubical, a little hollow, and arti- | 


culated with the os magnum. Winſlow, Anat. p. 84. 
TRAPEZUNTINA laurus, a name uſed by ſome botanical 
authors, for the /auroceraſus, or common laurel. 


PRAPPE, monks of Lu, in Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, monks of 
the C1>TERCLAw order, belonging to an abbey beauti- | 


fully ſituated in a large valley in the province of Le 
Perche, on the confines of Normandy, in France. The 
'abbey was founded in 1140 by Rotrou, count of Perche, 


9 


TaavEksg alſo ſigniſies any retrenchmen', 


PWR 


and dedicated under the name of the Blefa v, | 
1214, by Robert, archbiſhop of Rouen, 3 ibm in 
was tubjected to a very ripvrous. ditci ln This abbe) 
Rance in 1664. Encyclop. | P | © by the abbe 1 
TRAPPINGS.: Among. the ancients ſome will bare 
horſc-trappings to have been placed on the ave the 
otlicrs, on their forehead ;z and others. , n brate 
cheeks; that on the brealt was a {mall = vy their 
finely poliſhed. R oi ſhield, 
TRAQUENADE, in the Manege. See ExnTeep 
I'RASCINAy in /chthyology, a name by which jo 
have callea the filh more uſually known by th. authors 
the DRACO marinus, and araneus; Fete 
TRAV AIL, in the Manege. See TRAV Ick. 
TRAVE, among Furriers, the ſame with TRA 
TRAVELLER, in a Ship, a ſort of thimble * g 
meter is much longer, in proportion to the breadth l Us 
ſurface, than the common ones. It is ſurniſheq N 
tail formed of a piece of rope, About three ſec; wry 
one end of which incircles the ting, to which it is 1 0 
Theſe machines are principally intended to facile, _ 
WW 1 | ate the 
hoiſting or lowering of the top-gailant-yards at fea. { 
which purpoſe two of them are fixed on each back 2 
whereon they ſlide upwards and downwards like the 1 
of a curtain upon its rod; being thus attached to the cr. 
tremities of the top-gallant-yard, they prevent it hom 
ſwinging backwards and forwards, by the agitation of 
| * ſhip, whillt the yard is hoiſting or lowering at ſez, 
Falconer. 5 
T AVELLERk's joy, in Botany. See VikGiN's-bouer, 
TRAVERSE, or TransveRst, ſomething that ger 
athwart another, 1. c. that croſſes and cuts it ob. 
liquely. „ 
TRAVERSE is particularly uſed for a piece of wood or iron, 
placed tranſverſely, to ſtrengthen and fortify auochtr; 
ſuch are thoſe uſed in gates, windows, &c. 
To plane a board agaialt the grain, is alſo called, among 
joiners, &c. to traverſe it. 1 es 
'FRAVERSE, in Gunnery, fignibes to turn or point a piece 
| * ordnance, Which way one pleaſes, upon her plate 
form. 5 | | 
The laying or removing of a piece of ordnance, or 4 
great gun, in order to bring it to bear, or lie level with 
the mark, is allo called traverſing the picce. det Gus 
NERY. e . ed 
TRAVERSE, in Fortification, denotes a trench with alitle 
parapet, ſometimes. two, one on each fide, to ſerve 282 
cover from the enemy that might come in flank. dec 
. GLacis and Tab. VII. Forti fication, fig. 41, in which 
v, V reprelent traverſes, conſtructed at the extremitics 
of the places of arms, which ferve to encloſe them: 
theſe traverſes are three toiſes thick, and as long as ths 
COVER T-way is broad, and a paſiage is cut in the glaci 
round them of about 6x or eight feet, in order to have a 
free communication with the reſt of the. covert-way.— 
There are allo traver/es of the fame dimenſions betorc 
every ſaliant angle of the baſtion and out-works, and they 
are in the ſame direction of the faces of thoſe works pw⸗ 
duced; and the thickneſs lies at the ſame fide as the 
| parapets. The paſlages round theſe laſt traverſes at 
likewiſe from fix to eight ſeet wide. The ſecond cover” 
way has allo traverſes every where, in the lame mant 
as the firſt. %% fer pe ws 
| Traverſes are ſometimes covered over-head with 12 
and loaded with earth. Each aver ſe is furniſhed _ 
a foot-bank, and a row of palifades planted: on the | = 
bank; and the paſſage round its end ſhould be on l 
with klinkets or doors, to ſhut them up when nece! gi 
They are very commodious for itopping 3 £ 
and to prevent being enfiladed : they likewile phe 1 
good defence, in a dry __ making the parap* en 
the ſide next the oppoſite Yank. he 
TRA VERSE, in a 3 is a ſort of gallery, wdy 
throwing ſayciflons, joilts, faſcines, ſtones, cart 


: ; ; e where 
other things, into the fols, over-againlt the place 


[ 
the miner is to be put to the foot, or the wall, in mm 
to fill up the ditch, and make a paſſage over 0 ge raiſed 
TRAVERSE alſo denotes a wall of eartb, 0! = . 
acroſs a work which is commanded, in order 
the men. F or line ſotti 
2 
fied with faſcines, barrels or bags of earth, or _ 
TRAVERSE, in Navigation, is the 
of a ſhip's courſe, occaſioned by 
winds, currents, &c. or, a traverſe is a eue ances ue 
wherein ſeveral different courles aud d a 
known. : ing ſet (ail 110 
Traverſe ſailing is uſed when 2 ſhup, haring hene from 
one port towards another, whoſe courſe ane | rea 
the port ſailed from is given or known, 1, ſhift and 
_ contrary winds, or other accidents, 


ſail on ſeveral courſes, which are ta be 


1 
ro xt 
J yan 
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t diſtant 120 miles N. E I E. ſails 8. 
1 Sol Pn N. E. by N. 40, then E. by N. 25, then 


nnd conſe 
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TRA 


arn, after ſo many turnings and windings, 


Wil and diſtance made from. the place ſailed 
the ! 


2 wind coming fair, it may be known how, af- 
that 10, 


| ſhape a courſe for the place intended. 
3 10 A valet geometrically two ways: the firſt, 


by drawing new meridians, through the extremity of 


arallel to the firſt meridian, or north and 
m_ 5 2 . and ſetting off every courſe with 
wy of ſixty, as if it were a queſtion in plain ſailing : 
pg alſo let fall perpendiculars to every new me- 
Nan, — the point that the ſhip ſailed to upon that 


courſe; by which you have the courſe, diſtance, differ- 


ati d departure, to every courſe. 
ence of latitude, an | 8 3 Ro 
Ty illuſtrate this by an example : a ſhip, 1 7 


N. N. E. 44: it is required to find the courſe and di- 
Aabce made good, and alſo the courſe and diſtance to the 
ort bound for 


; 5 r . . \ 
| Praw the line H K Tab. II. Navigation, fig. 56,) at 


leaſare, for a meridian, or north and ſouth line, and 
therein aſſume a point, a3 A, for the port ſailed from; 


then, with 60 of the chords, and one foot in A, draw | 
: 7 


che arch Lm, upon which ſet off two points (becauſe the 
courſe is S. S. E.) from L to m, and draw the line A m, 
upon which ſet off the diſtance 30 from A to B; then is 
the ſhip at B: thus letting fall the perpendicular B K, 
AK, 27? ) is the difference of latitude, and BK 115, 
the departure of the firſt courſe. | 

For the ſecond courſe, with the diſtance K B draw the 


parallel BN, and thereby with the chord of 60, as 


* 


belore, ſer off the ſecond courſe and diſtance, N. E. by 
N. 40, from B to C, and let fall the perpendicular CL; 
then is the ſhip at C, the difference of latitude upon the 
courſe is BL 33: 3, and departure CL 22: 2. ; 
Proceed in the ſame manner for the third courſe, with the 
parallel C O, ſet off E. by N. 25, from C to D, and 
draw the line DP, from which ſet off the laſt courſe, 


N. N. E. 44; then is your ſhip at E. 5 
© Since, then, che ſhip came from A, and 1s now at E, 
the line AE, meaſured on the fame equal parts upon 
which ail the other diſtances were taken, will be ſound |. 
| 91 miles; and the arch R O, meaſured on the rhumbs, 
five points; viz. N. E. by E. fo that the ſhip is now 91 
miles N. E. by L. from the port failed from. 
Jo bnd her courſe and diſtance to the port bound for, | 


fer olf 4 halſ-points upon the arch RQ from R to 8, 


and from A through S draw the line A8 F; upon which | 


ſer off 120, the diſtance from the port failed from, to the 
port bound for, from A to F; then is F the port bound 
for: now the port bound for being at F, and the ſhip 


being but at E, the line E F, meaſured on the ſame equal! 


r 


parts that the reit was taken from, will be found to be 


31; and the arch T V meaſured on the chords, is 35?, 


12%, or N. E. by N. ſomewhat eaſterly, &c. This me- 


thod is uſeful, where the courſes tend E one way, 
without im erſecting one another; but if they often 


crois, it is beſt to have recourſe to the ſecond method ; | 


which is without new meridians. Ne, | 
In order io this, obſerve how many points are between 


tie point next to be laid down, and the point oppoſite to 
_ thecouile laſt laid down; for that is the point for laying 


don : then, with the chord of 60, and one foot in the 
pom the ſuip is Jaſt come to, deſcribe an arch; upon 


8 5 * . — f 
e lich let off the points found by the aboveſaid rule, and | 
trough that draw the line for the next courſe, &c. For 


au example: | 


ry 5 


8 a north and ſouth line, as in the former, as the 
mne & 


ani diſtance; viz, N. N. W. 68, from A to B; and for 
ue ſecond courſe, with the chord of 60, and one foot 


U ö rev 2 N 
in , graw the arch 1 W, upon which te ſet off the 


5 courte S. 8. W. 70, obſerve the rule above deliver- 
ed; viz. to 


take the number of points between the point 


oppoſite to the laſt courſe ſailed, and the point you are 
Ihe reaſon of which rule is this; if from | | 


nent to ſail on, 
A to B your courſe be N. N. W. then back from B to A, 
muit needs be S. 8. E. 

youu were (o fail 


8 5. by E. it muſt be one point to the 
ſouthward of that 5 | n P 


S. 8. E. line; if ſouth, it is two points; 
5 l the next courſe being 8. S. W. you are 
555 5 + Points, upon which ſet off 70 miles, from 
i none 0d then is your ſhip at C: for the third courſe, 

Bark D to C be 8. S. W. then from C to B is N. N. E. 
** 2 courſe being E. half N. the points between 


| TR hy E. half N. are five points and an half; and 


with th ; 
Ws: F e chord of 66, and one foot in C, 


Y, upon which-ſet off five points and 


„half from N wo V; and through Y draw the line C D, 


1 the true point or place where the hip is; After the ſame manner 1 down all the reſt, as D E; 


M, fv. 57, in which aſſume a point, as at A, for“ 
the port failed from then from A ſet off the firſt courſe | 


the oppoſite point; and then if | 


* 


upon which ſet off 90 miles from C to D: then is you? 
ſhip at D. 3 85 


which is W. N. W. half N. 70, then E F ſouth 25, then 


F G, E. half S. 45; then laſtly GH, ſouth 30, which is 


the laſt courſe. | | | 

Thus your ſhip being at H, and the port ſailed from at 
A, the line AH, 28 miles, is the diſtance made good; 
and the angle at A is four points; viz. S. E. but the port 
intended for, being S. W. 55, ſet it from A to K; and 
the ſhip being at H, the line H K, 62 miles, is the di- 
{tance from the ſhip to the pott bound for; and the courſe 
is found by meaſuring the angle at H 919 48, or W. S. 
W. more than a quarter weſterly, &c. _ 


To work a TRAVERSE by the tables of difference of latitude 


and departure. This is the principal uſe thoſe tables are 


intended for; and the way of working a traverſe hereby 


is equal to the belt for exactneſs, and ſuperior in point 
of expedition. | 3 


Make a little table with ſix columns, the firſt for the 


. courie, the ſecond for the diſtance, the third for the 
northing, the ſourth for the ſouthing, the fifth for the 
_ caſting, the ſixth for the weſting. Then find the differ- 


ence of the latitude and the departure to every courſe, 
and ſet them in their proper columns; as, where the 
courſe is northerly, ſet the difference of the latitude 
under northing, or in the north column ; and where the 


courſe is ſoutherly, ſet the difference of latitude in the 
ſouth column. | 


Again, where the courſe is eaſterly, ſet the departure in 


the caſt column, and when weſterly, ſet it in the weſt 
column : then, adding up each column by itſelf, ſub- 


tract the north and ſouth columns, the leſs from the 

greater, the remainder is the northing or ſouthing made 

good. Allo ſubtract the eaſt and weſt columns, the leſs 
from the greater, the remainder is the eaſting or weſting 


made good ; then have you the difference of latitude and 
departure given to find the courſe and diſtance. 


In the firtt example above ſpecified, the firſt courſe is 


9. S. E. 3o miles, or two points 30 miles; for which I 


find the difference of latitude 27: 7. Now the courſe 


being between ſouth and eaſt, I place my difference 
of latitude in the fouth column, and my departure 11 : 


5 in the eaſt column, leaving the north and weſt co- 


lumns blank.. „ 
Then for the ſecond courſe N. E. by N. or three points 
40 miles, my difference of latitude, 33: 3 is to be 


placed in the north column, and the departure 22: 2 iv 


the ealt column, becauſe the courſe is between the norts 
and eaſt. | 


Then the third courſe being E. by N. or ſeven points, 5 
25 miles, I place my difference of latitude 4: 9, in the 
north column; and departure 24: 5, in the eaſt co- 


lumn. 


And ſo for the, fourth courſe N. N. E. or two points 44 5 


miles, I place my difference of latitude 40: 6, in the 
north column; and my departure 16: 8, in the eaſt co- 


lumn ; then adding up each column, the ſum of the 


northing column is 78: 8, and the ſum oi the ſouthing 


column is 27: 7; which, ſubtracted from the northing 


78: 8, the remainder 51: 1, is the difference of latitude 


made good, which is northing, becauſe the northing was 
the greater number.. 1 „„ 
Again the ſum of the eaſting column is 75: o, which, 
| becauſe there is no weſting to ſubtract from it, is the 
caſting made good. Thus you have the northing 51:1, 
and the eaſting 75 : © given, to find courſe and diſtance; 


and though you cannot find in the table the exact num- 
ber of 51: 1, and 75: © together, yet find the neareſt 
you can, which is 75 : 4, and 50 : 9, over which, at 


the top, you find 34 degrees for the courſe, which 
is N. E. by N. o“ 15“ eaſterly, and the diſtance is 91 


miles. | 


To reſolve a traverſe by the ſcales on GUuNTER's Scale, 
improved by Mr. Robertſon : e. g. A ſhip in 40 north 


latitude, and 5 14“ weſt longitude, fails firſt S. E. * 
8. 68 min. then 8. W. by W. 55 min. and then W. N. 


W. 75 min. What is her difference of latitude and de- 


parture in this general run? | . 
The proportions are, for 


Firſt courſe, 


As rad. : Diſt. : : S. Co. cour : Diff. lat. :: 8. co.: Depart. 
8. 8 pts.: 68' :: 8. 5 pts. : 57 8. :: 8. 3 pts. : 38 E. 


| Second courſe, 


8. $pts.: 55 : 8. 3 pts. 30%. 6 8. : 8. 5 pts.: 46 W. 


Third courſe. 


8.8 pts.: 75 12 8. 2 pts. : 28˙.8 N. 8 6 pts.: 69. SW. 
Trauerſ 


— V 
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Traverſe Table. | Tr AveRSE-Goard, in a Pip, a little round bot 


. 1 "X'S 


22 ¾C³ 5 
I. I ht Rs wr — — 
＋ 


3 3 up in the ſteerage, and bored full ard hangin 
| | Courſes. | Diſt. Pitt. 1 2 ſnewing the points of the coilpaly pr oa kg 
K ; ee N. 8. [E. <= | of a little peg from hole to hole, the lernen lind 
18. E. by 8. 68 57.0 38.0 . account how many glaſſes, that is, half ho dem 
2 S. W. by W. 111 . 30.6 | 46.0 ſteers upon any point. I the tip 
3 , 


This implement is particulatly uſeful in felt 
a 


| 69.5 . 

— I ͤ variable winds. Thus, if the wind nd 
| 28.8 = 7 5 | beginning of the watch, the ſhip, bein pr ns at 
e Le = DEAT OE IR poo £8991: . whe larboard-tack, will ſteer W. N. W E. bd 
_ General diff. Lat. | 58.8 77-5 ; 


firſt half hour, the wind changes to N. by Y 5 te 
, ” * 1 
viz. departure made good in this day's run. h are marked 
To work the above on the ſliding Gunter. Set fine of oy in Ie every RP Ie Re by Putting in 
$ points on the fixed piece, by the help of the brafs in- fame courſe; as one peg into W N I ſhe. ſteers the 
dex, againſt 68 num. on the ſlide ; then draw the ſaid into W. by N. if the fail, rn 1 . 9 and two 
index to 8. 5 points, you will find 57 num. on the ſlide, and fo on. The lee-way and r of courſe; 
for the difference of latitude, and (withont any altera- are afterwards allowed b the vi n of the compaſs 
tion) againſt 8. 3 3 ” _ cir piece, you will] the whole. N Pilot, on fumming yp 
have 38 num. on the ſlide, for the departure. FF 5 
8 | . | : - z in {Vavgatien, is the # 3 
With the compaſſes. ere e "pats ee hoy A of differetice of latkidde un Jens np rick = 


ſame way from ſine 5 points will reach to 57 on the num. ; | 
and the fame extent laid the ſame way will reach to 38 3 N = Fork and e wer of 
on the num. as before : and in like manner may the reſt, | miles, thou h I ws ) dutance under one hundred 
and all others of the like kind, be wrought with eaſe £2 > y, conveniently ſerve for greater Gi 
| - 3 h ſtances, by taking their halves, thirds, fourths, & 
and diſpatch. See Mountaine's Deſcription of the Lines | Aoubling, tripling. qua uin Kc. 6h rens, &c. and 
drawn on Gunter's Scale, as improved by Mr. J. Ro-] jatitud 1 12 7805 * 1. 0 e difference of 
bertſon, and executed by Meſſrs. Nairne and Blunt, p. e o thole parts of the d. 
. 5 
TRAVERSE, in Law, denotes the denial of fome matter of 
fact, alleged to be done in a declaration, or pleadings ; 
upon which the other ſide coming, and maintaining that 
it was done, iſfue is joined for the cauſe to proceed to 
trial. 5 . „ . 
The formal words of a traver/e are in the law-French 
fans ceo; in Latin, abfque bac; in Engliſh, wwithout that, 
&c. | 1 | 
An anſwer, ſays Weſt (ſpeaking of bills in chancery), is 
that which the defendant pleadeth or faith in bar to avoid 
the plaintiff's bill or action, either by confeſſion and 
avoiding, or by denying and my the material 
parts thereof. A replication is the plaintiff's reply to 3 Tt 
| the defendant's anſwer, which muſt affirm and purſue EN ho * * Pc pg ſhip, wy to brace it aſt. 
his bill, and confeſs and avoid, deny or traverſe, the de- TRAVEST V, or TravesT:, a term which fome lte a 
fendant's anſwer. | kr reach | thors have introduced into poetry : it is originally 
A plea is naught, which neither traverſes nor conteret} French, being a participle of the word traveſiir, to diſ- 
the plaintiff's title, &c. Every matter of fact alleged b guiſe one's fag, or to appear in maſquerade. Hence 
: the plaintiff, may be trat erſed by the defendant, but not traveſiy comes to be applied to the disfiguring of an au- 
matter of law, ya WRT 3s Paul N of lay, and part |. thor, or the tranſlating him into a ſtyle and manner difter- 
matter of fact; nor may a record be traver ſed, as this is] ent from his on; and is generally applied to pieces of 
not to be tried by a jury. 3 | e, Bas 5 
If a matter be expreſly pleaded in the affirmative, which | G. Battiſta Latli has rraveftied Virgil, or turned lim ins 
- bs exprelly anſwered in the negative, no _trever/e is ne- Italian burleſque verſe. Scarron has done the ſame in 
| _— : each N : ONE Os 8 l _ o'r my French; and Cotton and Phillips in Engliſh verſe. 
the defendant hath given a particular anſwer in his plea, . 3 . ; 4% the 
to all the material points contained in the declaration, Caſtalio Is, by fome, charged with baring fre 


xt, | | ir and ſtyle 
he need not take a fraverſe; becauſe when the thing is 3 2 * Fg NN of air and ſy 


. anſwered, three needs no farther denial.  _ | v ; 1 1 wall encloſure or oblon 
TRAY ERSE of an indif7ment or preſentment is the contradiQ- Fe — ** 3 ene ſhop, and canin 
ing or denying ſome chief point of it, and taking iſſue] of four pillars or poſts, kept cloſe together by crof poles, 
_ thereon. Zee INDICTMENT, and FAESENTMENT. | Thi, enclofure is deſigned for holding and keeping in 
Thus, in a preſentment againſt a perſon for a highway | horſe that is apt to be unruly or diforderly in the time of 
_ overflowed with water, for default of ſcouring a ditch, | ſhoeing. or of any operation. 
_ &c. he may either traverſe the matter, by alleging, that | his 155 ee 5 remoter parts of England goes 
there is no highway, or that the ditch is fuſſicientiy] by the name of a breat: and is called, in French, ra- 
ſcoured: or he may traver/e the cauſe; viz. by alleging, | 1 5 3 marr . 
that he hath not the land, or that he and they whoſe TRAUM ATICS. 
eſtate, &c. have not uſed to cleanſe the ditch. t.. wy 
It is not cuſtomary, nor agreeable to the general courſe 
ol proceedings, unleſs by conſent of parties, to try per- 


will fall off to W. by N. both theſe courſes 


ſtance. | 
This table is one of the moſt neceſſary things 1 navigator 
has occaſion for; for by it he can readily reduce all tis 
courſes and diſtances, run in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, into one courſe and diſtance; whence the latitude 
he is in, and his departure from the meridian may be 
Wand | | 
See a table of this kind, in which the diſtances are con. 
tinued to one hundred and twenty, for the ſake of more 
eafy ſubdiviſions, and which is divided into two parts; 
the firft containing the whole points and quarter-points 
in a quadrant, and the fecond patt fitted to every degree 
and quarter of a degree in the quadrant; in Robertſon's 
Navigation, at the cloſe of b. J. 
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erb, V ulnerarits, Or medicines 
good for the healing of wounds. See VU LNERART 
and AGGLUTINANT, HEALING and Consort 
ſons indicted of ſmaller miſdemeanors at the ſame court TRAUM ATICUM, balſamurr. gee BaLs AMUM Trae 
in which they have pleaded net guilty, or traverſed the , ee e | | 
_ indictment. But they uſually give ſecurity to the court, | TR AVL. B ASTON. or TR a-Basron. Edward I. in 
_ to-uppear at ubs nest gſſines r ſeſſions, and ben and] his 32d year ſent out a new writ of inquiſition, undi 
there to try the traver ſe, giving notice to the proſecutor this Faſt rei + on, againſt the intruders on other men's 
- of the ſame. | „ 5 | 8 lands, who, to oppreſs the right owner, want A. , | 
TRAVERSE of an office is the proving that an inquiſition over their lands to great men; againſt batterets hired to 
made of lands or goods is de fective, and untruly made. hens | dts nod. of peace, raviſhers, incendiaſies 
ne rr fighters, falſe affifors. and other male factors: 81e 
No perſon ſhall zraver/e an office, unleſs he can make to 


nr f 7 h fines taken, 
* Ds inquiſition was ſo ſtrictly executed, and ſuc 
himſelf a good right and title: and if one be admitted to] that it brought in much treaſure to the king. fa 


traverſe an office, this admiſſion of the party to the 2 / galion, a denomi 
2 ſuppoſes the title to be in him, or elle & could —  _ 10 _ «Mir 20 execute this com- 
have den n, +a ſr rs reaſon of their ſevere an er 

Tatung zr is ſometimes uſed, in Heraldry, for a partition way of — or. becauſe a ſtaff was delivered! b 
of an eſcutcheon, of the figure 1 in Tab. II. be? *. 55 Laws an ork office, and the offenders wel 
1 * 127 _—_ they blazon parti per pale, ra- dra ged before this juriſdiction. a betrayer ol bis 

„ 5 ths | | | TOR, 2 

Trav *. in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to traverſe, TRAYTOR, Txairon, Tü. f high-treafon- der 
when he cuts his tread croſs-wiſe ; throwing his eroupe 


| king and country, or one guilty o 
to one ſide, and his head to another. Takasox. | 
| 3 | "7 
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TR AYTOROUS, | 


. 5 5 . 3 

15 or TRAITEROUS Poſition, is particu- 
0 Tro 51 a tenet, which ſome formerly held, 
taking arms, by the king's . 
hoſe commiſſioned by him: 

cane. in Pine, &c. See THRRIAc aA. | 


| The word ! . ic that Dr. Shaw, in his Eſſay on Diſ- 
5 wy a eber to bring into uſe ſeveral ſorts of 


ſes, which might be made at home, and would ſerve | 
treacit ; 


rer conven 


enger ok the evaporation may be finiſhed without | 
ws the inſpifſated juices: thus prepared it may be | 
1 reduced to the ſtate of wort, only by adding 


at an 


ſu 1 
Tas act.g-muſtard, thlaſpi, or mithridate, in Botany, a genus 


tetradynamia filiculoſa claſs 3 its characters are 
bo the empalement of the flower is compoſed of four | 
oral concave leaves, which fall off; the flower has four | 


the petals, two of which are ſhorter than the others, 
terminated by acute ſummits. It has a roundiſh com- 
preſſed germen, ſupporting a 8 7 ſtyle, the length of | 
the ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z the germen 
becomes an oval, heart-ſhaped, comprefled, little pod, 
with an acute border, divided into two cells, by an in- 
termediate partition containing two or three ſeeds in each. | 
Linnzzus enumerates ten, and Miller eight ſpecies. _ 

The ſeed enters into the compoſition of the theriaca, and 
externally uſed cleanſes all ſorts of ulcers; and is alſo a 


See THLASPEOS ſemen. 


mixture of ſome of the theriaca Andromachi, or Venice 
treacle; whence its name. : 335 
TREAD, in the Manege. See PS Tg. Wi 


TREASON, TREACHERY, the act or crime of infidelity | 


155 to one's lawful ſovereign. 95 | „ | 
x of Treaſon is a general appellation, made uſe of by the law, | 
5 to denote not only offences againſt the king and govern- | 

1 into ment, but alſo that accumulation of guilt which ariſes 

1 1 whenever a ſuperior repoſes a confidence in a ſubject or 


inferior, between whom and himſelf there ſubſiſts a na- 


cient quantity of warm water. | 


tals, double the ſize of the empalement, placed 
A a croſs: it has fix ſtamina, half the length of 


TazkaclE muſtard, is alſo a name given to the cLY- 


ptarmic, but not very common. It is reckoned an ene- 
myto pregnant women, becauſe it kills the fœtus. James. | 


1 the tural, civil or even a ſpiritual relation ; and the inferior | 
| tle ſo abuſes that confidence and ſo forgets the obligation | 
of duty, ſubſection and allegiance, as to deſtroy the 
dong life of any ſuch ſuperior or lord. Whence, os 
(iſting Treaſons in our laws, is of two ſorts, high and petty. { 
poles REASON, Ah, or TREASON-paramonnt, (which is equiva- | 
wins kent to the crimen læſæ majeſiatis of the Romans, as 
ine of Glanvil denominates it alſo in our Engliſh law) is an | 
| ofence committed againſt the ſecurity of the king or} 
] goes kingdom, whether by imagination, word, or deed. {| 
h, tra- er to prevent the inconveniences which aroſe in | 
i a from a multitude of conſtructive treaſons, the 
dicines on 25 Edw. III. c. 2. was made; which defines 
ERARY Tat offences only for the future ſhould be held to be 
1,1D4* | freaſm: and this ſtatute comprehends all kinds of high- 
meſon under ſeven diſtinct branches. | | | 
Tra- ol ef a man doth compaſs or imagine the death of 
: fo * the king, of our lady his queen, or of their eldeſt | 
rd I. in if No heir,” A queen regnant is alſo within the words | 
, Under 5 b though it does not extend to the huſband 
l 2 | See * queen. And the king here intended is the | 
_ - 1 <a poſſeſſion, without any reſpect to his title: con- 
es 5 r king, who has reſigned his crown, ſuch 
* " ome being admitted and ratified in parliament, is 
es; n 2 object of high-treaſon : and the ſame rea- 
$ 1 adio - caſe a king abdicates the government; or 
1 Ae 6 abyerſive of the conſtitution, virtually re- 
is com- itution g authority which he claims by that very con- 
1mmary by this 8 compaſſing or imagination, expreſſed 
ed them la under An N act of the mind, it cannot poſſibly 
-g were lated by 3 iclal cognizance, unleſs it be demon- 
| quires, that ben: or overt act. The ſtatute expreſsly 
r of ki % proof attire : accuſed © be thereof upon ſufficient 
n. bee vox. IV. No _ ſome open act by men of his own 
JOU | 


conſpire to impriſon the king by force, and move towards 


& condition,” Thus to provide weapons or ammunition 


for the purpoſe of killing the king, is held to be a pala 
pable overt act of treaſon in imaginiyg his death: to 


it by aſſembling company, is an overt act of compaſſing 
the . 1 death: and taking any meaſures to render 
treaſonable purpoſes effectual, as aſſembling and conſult- 
ing on the means to kill the king, is a ſufficient overt 
act of High- treaſon. It now ſeems clearly to be agreed 
that, by the common law and the ſtatute of Edward III. 

words ſpoken amount only to a high miſdemeanor, and 
no treaſon, If the words be ſer down in writing, it 
argues more deliberate intention; and it has been held 
that writing is an overt act of treaſon; for ſcribere f 
agere. But even in this caſe, the bare words are not the 
treaſon, but the deliberate act of writing them. It was 

formerly held, that the publication of a treaſonable 

writing was a ſufficient overt act of treaſon at the com- 

mon law; though of late even that has been queſ- 

tioned. _ | CTY 

2. The ſecond ſpecies of treaſon is, © if a man do violate 

6e the king's companion, or the king's eldeſt daughter 

„ unmarried, or the wife of the king's eldeſt fon and 


& heir.” By the king's companion is meant his wife, 


and by violation is underſtood carnal knowledge, as well 


without force, as with it; and this is 5igh-treaſon in 


both parties, if both be conſenting. 
3. The third ſpecies of treaſon is, „if a man do levy 


„ war againſt our lord the king in his realm.” And 


this may be done by taking arms, not only to dethrone 


the king, but under pretence to reform religion, or the 
laws, or to remove evil counſellors, or other grievances _ 


whether real or pretended. | | 5 
4. If a man be adherent to the king's enemies in his 
% realm, giving to them aid and comfort in the realm, 
or elſewhere,” he is alſo declared guilty of high-treaſon. 


This muſt likewiſe be proved by ſome overt act, as by 


giving them intelligence, by ſending them proviſions, 
by ſelling them arms, by treacherouſly ſurrendering a 
fortreſs, or the like. 35 8 | 


5. If a man counterfeit the king's great or privy ſeal,” 
this is alſo High-treaſon. 5 FCC 
6. The ſixth ſpecies of treaſon under this ſtatute is, “ if 
Se | | | | © a man counterfeit the king's money; and if a man 
Tac ACLE-water, Aqua Theriacalis, a compound cordial, | | 

or ſpirituous water, diſtilled with a ſpirituous menſtruum, | 
from many cordial and ſudorific drugs and herbs, with a | | 


« bring falſe money into the realm counterfeit to the 


« money of England, knowing the money to be falſe, 


« to merchandize and make payment withal.” Coun- 
terfeiting the king's money is /reaſon, whether the falſe 


money be uttered ih payment, or not. Alfo if the 
king's own minters alter the ſtandard or alloy eſtabliſhed 


by law, it is treaſon. But gold and ſilver money only 


are held to be within this ſtatute. With regard like- 
wiſe to importing foreign counterfeit money, in order to 

utter it here; it is held that uttering it, without import- 
ing it, is not within the ſtatute. orgs 


7. The laſt ſpecies of treaſon aſcertained by this ſtatute is, 


if a man ſlay the chancellor, treaſurer, or the king's 


& juſtices of the one bench or the other, juſtices in eyre, 
tor juſtices of aſſize, and all other juſtices aſſigned to 


“ hear and determine, being in their places doing their 
. offices,” This ſtatute extends only to the actual 


killing of them, and not to wounding, or a bare attempt 


to kill them. The barons of the exchequer are not 

within the protection of this act; but the lord keeper or 

commiſſioners of the great ſeal now ſeem to be within 

it, by virtue of the ſtatutes 5 Eliz. c. 18. and 1 W. and 
M. C. 21. | „„ 


The new treaſons, created ſince the ſtatute 1 M. c. 1. 


and not comprehended under the deſcription of ſtatute _ 
25 Edw. III. may be compriſed under three heads. The 


firſt ſpecies relates to PAPISTS : the ſecond to fa'fifying 


the coin (ſee Briti/h Coins) or other royal ſignatures, as 
_ falſely ſorging the 81G6N manual, privy SIGNET Or PRIVY | 
SEAL, which ſhall be deemed high-treaſon. 1 M. ſt. ii. 


c. 6. The third new ſpecies of high-treaſon is ſuch as 


was created for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion _ 
in the houſe of Hanover. For this purpoſe, after the 


af of SETTLEMENT was made, it was enafted by 


ſtatute 13 and 14 W. III. c. 3. that the pretended 


prince of Wales, aſſuming the title of king James III. 


ſhould be attainted of High- treaſon; and it was made E:2/- 
treaſon for any of the king's ſubjects to hold corre ſpond- 
ence with him or any perſon employed by him, or to remit 
money for his uſe. And by 17 Geo. II. c. 39. it is 


enacled, that if any of the ſons of the pretender ſhall 
land or attempt to land in this kingdom, or be found in 
the kingdom or any of its dominions, he ſhall be adjudg-- 


ed attainted of high-treaſon z; and correſponding with 


them or remitting money to their uſe is made high-tren/qve 


By 1 Ann. ſtat. 2. c. 17. The offence of hindering the 
next in ſucceſſion from ſucceeding to the crown is V- 
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Yreajin : and by 6 Ann. c. 7. if any perſon ſhall mali- 


ciouſly, adviſedly, and directly, by writing or printing, 
maintain, .that any other perſon hath any right to the 


crown of this realm, otherwiſe than according to the act 


of ſettlement, or that the kings of this realm with the 
authority of parliament are not able to make laws to bind 
the crown and its defcent; ſuch perſon ſhall be guilty of 
high-treaſon. 5 5 | 

The puniſkment of hizh-treaſen in general is very ſo- 
lemn anti terrible. 1. That the offender be drawn to 
the gallows, and not be carried or walk; though uſually 
(by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into 
law) a ſledge or hurdle is allowed, to preſerve the offen- 
der from the extreme torment of being dragged on the 
ground or pavement. 2. That he be hanged by the 
neck, and then cut down alive. 3. That his entrails be 
taken out, and burned, while he is yet alive: 4. That 
his head be cut off. 5. That his body be divided into 
four parts. 6. That his head and quarters be at the 
king's diſpoſal. 3 17 5 

The king may, and often doth, diſcharge all the puniſh- 
ment, except beheading, eſpecially where any of noble 
blood are attainted. For bcheading being part of the 
judgment, that may be executed, though all the reſt be 
omitted by the king's command. But where beheading 
is no part of the judgment, as in murder or other felo- 
_ nies, it hath been ſaid that the king cannot change the 
judgment, although at the requeſt of the party, from 
one ſpecies of death to another. See ExEcuT1ON. 

In the caſe of coining, the puniſhment is milder for 


male offenders; being only to be drawn, and hanged by 
the neck till dead. But in zreaſons of every kind the 


puniſhment of women is the ſame, and different from 
that of men: for, as the decency due to the ſex forbids 
the expoling and publicly mangling of their bodies, their 
ſentence is to be drawn to the gallows, and there to be 
burned alive. 5 5 25 1 5 
The conſequences of the judgment pronounced upon a 
traitor are ATTAINDER, FORFEITURE and CORRUP= 
TION cf Bt Es Y | I 


It is a maxim, that, in majori proditione, omnes ſunt princi- 


pales, there are no ACCESSORIES in h/0h-treaſon, all are 


accounted principals. 


Alſo, that voluntas non reputabittr fro facto, ni in cauſa 
proditions, the will is never taken for the deed in any cafe, 
f | 


but in that of high-treaſon. See INDICTMENT. 


III. c. 2. may happen three ways: by a ſervant killing 
his maſter, a wife her huſband, or an eccleſiaſtical perſon 
(either ſecular or regular) his ſuperior, to whom he owes 
faith and obedience. A ſcrvant, who kills his maſter 


whom he has left, upon a grudge conceived againſt him 


during his ſervice, is guilty of Petit zreaſen + to if a wife 


be divorced @ menſa & thoro, ſtill the vinculum matri- | 


moni i ſubſiſts; and if ſhe kills ſuch divorced hutband, 
the is a traitrefs: and a clergyman is underſtood to owe 


- canonical obedience to the biſhop who ordained him, to 


him in whoſe dioceſe he is beneficed, and alſo to the 
metropolitan of ſuch ſuffragan or dioceſan biſhop ; and 
therefore to kill any of theſe is petit treaſon. | 
A perſon indicted of petit treaſon may be acquitted thereof, 
and found guilty of manſlaughter or murder; and in 


ſuch caſe it ſhould ſeem that two witnefles are not ne- 


ceſſary, as in caſe of petit treaſon they are. See IN pIic u- 


The puniſhment of pelit treaſon, in a man, is to be drawn 
and hanged, and in a woman to be drawn and burned : | 
the idea of which latter puniſhment, ſays judge Black- 

ſtone, ſeems to have been handed down to us by the | 


| laws of the ancient Druids, which condemned a woman 
to be burned for murdering her huſband ; and it is now 


the uſual puniſhment for all ſorts of treaſons committed 
by thoſe of the female ſex. Perſons guilty of petit treaſon | 
were firſt debarred the benefit of clergy by ſtat. 12 


Henry VIII. c. 7. which has been ſince extended to their 
aiders, abettors, and counſellors, by ſtat, 23 Hen, VIII. 
c. 1. and 4. and 5 P. and M. c. 4. N 
This kind gives FORFEITURE of lands by ESCHEAT to 

the lord of the fee. | 75 | 


TREASON, Accumulative. See ACCUMULATION. Blackſt. 


Com. vol. iv. p. 75, AZ 203, &c. 
'TREASON, appeal of high. It 
any ſubje& might appeal another ſubject of high tregſon, 
either in the courts of common law, or in parliament, or 
(for treaſons committed beyond the ſeas) in the court of 
the high conſtable and marſhal. The cognizance of ap- 


peals in the latter {till continues in force; and fo late as | 


1631, there was a trial by battle awarded in the court of 
chivalry, on ſuch an appeal of treaſon ; but that in the 
_ firſt was virtually aboliſhed by the ſtat. 5 Edw. III. c. g, 
and 25 Edw. III. c. 24. and in the ſecond expre/ly by 


| TREASON, corfrutf7ive; ah offence raiſeg 
3 


TREASON, petty or petit, according to the ſtatute 25 Edw. | 
| found any treaſure in the earth, to make it known tothe 


| 


was anciently permitted, thar | 


treaſurer of the Roman empire. In the ſtates of Poland 


IT R E 
ſtat 1 Hen. IV. Le. 14. 8 that . 
. My 333 th 6 
* Ps 1 done within the den Wel ow 
ot felony and m- Wy! alm, are 
Buru's x1 Ke Blackſt, Com. vol. 15 


arb trary conſtruction, into the crime a 1 fore: 
tregſon, which never was ſuſpected to de Hennef 
titude of theſe exiſted before the 1c; lach: 
remedicd by 25 Edwi. III. e. 2. Conga lene 
were alſo numerous in the teigu of Re et 
erwards between the Feipn of H 5 
Mary, and partfcularly in the bloody reign of Ween 
all which were abrogated by the ſtar 105 Henry vil, 
once more feduced all treaſons to the ſt by es 
25 Edw. III. | nuard of the lat 
PREASON, Miſprifion of. See Misprrisroy 
TREASURE, Theſaurus, ST AUC, a ſtore, or ſtoct 
[i money, m 1eferve; | | 7 oF RX of 
1 REASURE-trove,. q. d. treaſure found, thelaurns inc 
in Law, is when money, gold, ſilver fate Tenne 
is found in, the ground, in any place 3 buli, 
to whom it belongs. N e 
This ſhould naturally fall to the fader to w! 
merty belonged, as was the rule of the Ciy 
particular nations have made particular Proviſions 407 
The Jews gave it to the proprietor of the place hows 
was found: the Roman juriſprudence was led 
regard hereto ; ſometimes it was given to the 4 . 
the grounds, ſometimes to the finder, and te, 
was adjudged to the public treaturys gs. 
In England, and alſo in Germany, France, Spal | 
Denmark, the general uſage is, to haye n 
queſtered to the king, unleſs where the benefit there 
is expreſsly granted or made over by the king to fone 
oiher, as the lord of the manor : and that the Rev, 
{hall be intitled to this hidden treaſme js now Lene, 
according to Grotius, jus commune & gentlum. If 1. 
deed, he that hid it be known, or afterwards found out 
the owner, and not the king, is intitled to it. 40 i 
it be ſound in the ſea, or upon the earth, it doch 4 
belong to the king, but the finder, it no owner anneurs. 
Zo that it ſeems it is the hiding, not the abandoning of 
it, that gives the king a property. 5 : 
In ſome. places in France it is divided into three parts, 
one for the king, one for the proprietor of the land, aud 
one for the finder... | | NED 
Briton ſays, it is every ſubject's part, as ſoon as he hath 


e Wag 


hom it for. 
{| law» but 


coroner of the county, &c. | 
The puniſliment for concealing tea hre found in Fag. 
land, was formerly no lets than death; but now it 1s 
only impriſonment and fine; but if any mine of metal 
be found in any ground, it always appertains to the lor 
ol the foil, except it be a mine of gold or ſilrxer, which 
anciently always belonged to the king, in whoſe ground 
ſoexer it were ſound ; but, by an act of paritament, the 
King hath now only the pre-emption. | 
TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſute of a 
prince, or corporation, is committed to be kept, and 
duly difpofed of, in payment of oflicers, aud other ew 
pences. See UREASURY. 55 By 
Of theſe there is a great variety. Tis majeſty of Grez 
Britain, in quality of clector of Bruntwick, 15 a4 


are two grand-lreaſurers, that of the kingdom of Potans, 
and that of the duchy of Lithuania. ; 

In England, the principal officers under this de 75 
nation are, the lord high-treaſurer, the 74 * 
Hon ſbolel, treajurer of the navy, of the king's c, 415 
Ancicntly, we had likewiſe a trca/urer of te rrp 
treaſurer of war, &c. In the Romiſh countries, tte 
title treaſurer is alſo given, ſomewhat abulively, to ” 
ecclelialtic, who has the keeping of the relics, 216 0 
the charters and archives of a church or uf 
his dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meaſure, to that og 
ancient deacons, who had the like charge in ta . 

tive church. nn "> 1 officer 
"UREASURER of England, Lord high, is the privep? W 
of the crown; under whoſe charge and govenmer 
all the king's revenue kept in the cue lin 
He receives the oſſice by delivery of a white Kals 
from the king, and holds it during the king 1 , 5 
anciently he received it hy delivery ine en 
of the treaſury. | ©. enploved 
He has _ nes of all the officers any rp 2 
in collecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributcs, 9“ Moment 
nues of the crown. He has the gift oi oh pots 0 
comptrollers, and ſ-archers places, in * rs iu Cie! 
London; and the nominatio: of the c{cheat 
county, 8 
He alone (or others in commiſſion Wit 
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TREASURER 0 


TeraSURER of f 
IR { the lord-ffeward, has power, with the comp- 


TyaraSURER of the navy is an oſſicer who receives money 


TarasUsER of lle county, he that keeps the county 


TREASURER, in Cathedral Churches, an officer whoſe 
charge was to take charge of the veitments, plate, jewels, 
relics, and other treaſure belonging to the ſaid churches. 


TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a prince 
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ee, and 9 
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£ rown-lands, gl 
of all the 0 have their wine guſtom- free, &c. 
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"TRE 


gires Farränts 5 Certain perlons TRrEAsVRY, Lords of the. In lieu of one fingle directof 


and adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the 


of e lord-treaſurer in the execution of his office, | title of lord high-treaſurer, it is frequently thought pro- 


Killing t 
ahbe Ford in commiſſion 
The office of lord-treaſurer ia now in . 


per to put that office in commiſſion, i. e. to appoint ſe- 
veral perſons to diſcharge it, with equal authority, under 


he number of lords-commiſſioners is five; one of whom | the title of lords commiſſioners of the zreaſury, See 
The nu | 


js the firtt lor 
but is now 40 
chancellor of th 


e have an annual falary df 1600 7. each. 


Eng land, under. See UspkR-trcaſurer. 
the hou/held, is an olficer who, in the ab- 
_ f the grcen-cloth, and the 
ler, and other officers ot the gre 8 

2 of the Marſhalſea, to hear and determine trea- 
2 ſelonie-, and other crimes committed within the 
kin 75 palace. See HousHOLD. | 

There is alſo a treaſurer belonging to the eſtabliſhment 
of her majeity's houſhold, &c. 
out of the exchequet, by warrant from the lord high- 
reoſurer, or the lords commitlioners executing that 
place; and pays all charges of the navy, by warrant from 
the principa! ofhicers of the navy. See Navy. 


ſtock, _ | ; 9 
There are two of them in each county, choſen by the 


major part of the juſtices of the peace, &c. at their ge- 
neral quarter-ſeſſion; under previous lecurity given ſor 
the money entrulted with them, and the faithful execu- 
non of the truſts repoſed in them. 8 
The juſtices may continue ox remove theſe treaſurers at 


PAs 
wk » 


| The county Rock, of which this officer hath the keep— 
ing, is rziſed by rating every pariſh yearly ; and is dif- 


poſed of to charitable uſes, for the relief of maimed 


{oldicrs aud mariners, priſoners in the county gaols, pay- | 


ing the fularies of governors of houtes of correction, and 

reievins poor alms-houſes, &c. And the duty of theſe 
s 8 5 1 .* ,% . 5 

ireoſurers, with the manner of railing the ſtock, and 


how it ſhall be difpoſed of, is ſet forth particularly in the 


ſtatutes of 43 Eliz, cap. 2. Jae. I. cap. 4. It & 12 W. 


Ill, cap. 18. 5 Ann. cap. 32. 6 Geo. I. cap. 23. See 


particularly 11 Geo. II. cap. 20, and 12 Geo. II. cap. 
1 | | | 1 m | 


At the time of the Reformation, the office was extin- 
guiſned as needleſs in moſt cathedral churches ; but it is 
tl remaining in thoſe of Saliſbury, London, &c. 


are received, preſerved, and diſburſed. | 
In England the zrcafury is a part of the exchequer; by 
ſome called the lower exchequer. ; £ | 


The officers of his majeſty's treaſury, or the lower ex- 
chequer, ate the lords commiſhoners, one of whom is 
chancellor, two joint ſecretaries, private ſecretary to the | 


arlt lord, two chamberlains, an auditor, four tellers, a 


clerk of the pells, uſhers of the receipt, a tally-cutter. | 


CELLOR, TELLER, TALLY, Ke. | es 
At Rome, under the emperors, there were two kinds 


de. Ser each officer under his proper article, ChAx- 


of treaſuries, the one called erarium, wherein the mo- 


nies deſtined to ſu 


pport the charges of the government 
Vere ke 


pt; the other eus, wherein were preſerved 


thoſe intended for the particular ſubſiſtence of the em- 
beror and his court. In effect, the ærarium belonged 
to the people, and the fiſcus to the prince. Sec EN A- 


MUM and Fiscus. | 


Ve have full a reſemblance of this difference among us; 
ws 1s confounded in France, &c. where the king diſ- 
poies ablolutely of the public treaſure, &c. | 


e 1 PE 3 
\ thenian rreaſury was ſacred to Jupiter Cone, or 


the Sad: | 

& wag. and-to Plutus the god of riches. Beſides 
7 wc monics, there were always a thouſand talents 
45 in it, which it was ca 
0 pr 1 

1 preſing occaſions. See Oris ThHopOMus. 


e TI the Athenians which ſupplied their 
7 our, viz. the tele, ren; the phori, poęci; 
mm. re, eie pf; and the timemata TIUNULOT Ce. 
Tue Public treaſury w a 
"3 10 the uſe it was 
PUXNTEWG, Or 


l applied to; as 1. The xonuara Ti; 
N mat expended in civil uſes. 2. The gcallo- 

kara, or money deſigned to defray the charges of 
u wh; l e dyof ura, or money intended for pious uſes, 
e red included the expences at plays, -public 
ip 95 ettivals, &c. Potter, Archæol. Grec. tom. 
o each of t 
"a a 1 . of the public revenue there 


| pointed, as Tawas Tis Nonne, twp | 
en. | 


pleaſure, and allow each of them a ſalary of 20 J. a 


pital to touch, unleſs on the | 


as divided into three parts, accord- | 


d, whoſe annual ſalary was formerly 383 /. | Lord-high-TREASURER. 
50 J. and who, unleſs he be a peer, is allo 
e exchequer, and prime miniſter in the 
his country; the other lords commiſ- 


TREAT, in our O Law Books, ſigniſies as much as taten 
' out, Or withdrawn. Thus a juror was challenged, be- 
cauſe he could not diſpend 40.4. and therefore was treat 
by the itatute; or diſcharged: 
TREATISE; Ttacraros, a ſet diſcourſe in writing, on 
any ſubject. | 
A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, ſormal, and metho- 
dical, than au eilay ; but lets fo than a ſyſtem, 

TREATY, a covenant between feveral nations; or the 


berween ſovercign powers. 

For the ſolemn manner in which the Romans uſed to 
conclude treaties, fee Liv. lib. i. cap. 24. The ceremonies 
obſerved by the Greeks in making treaties may be ſeen 
in Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 6: rom. i, p. 252, 
ſeq. | 2 75 | 

In general, it appears that the ancients were very reli- 
gious, grave and ſolemn in makirg treaties z which wer: 
always confirmed by facrifices and mutual oaths, with 
horrid imprecations on the party that ſhouid break the 
terms of agrecment. . 

There ate zreatzes of peace, of marriage, of confe deracy, 
vigation. „ 

The celebrated !reat/es are thoſe of Nimeguen, of Mun- 


Utrecht, of Hanover, Vienna, &c. 

Treatics of commerce are uſually toilowed by various ta- 
ris, to adjult the duties of exportation and importation 
of merchandizes into the retpeQtive dominions of the 
contracting powers. | 15 | 


between England and France, was ſigned at Utiechr, the 
it of April, 1713, and conſiſts of 29 articles. | 
It is the king's prerogative to make zreaties, leagues, and 
alliances, with foreign princes and ſtates; and yet, leſt 
this plenitude of authority ſhould be abuſed to the de- 
triment of the public, the conſtitution has interpoſed a 
check, by the means of parliamentary impeachment, for 
the punithment of ſuch minilters as from criminal mo- 


wards be judged to derogate from the honour and iu- 
__ tereſt of the nation. ELD | Rp 
TREATY, Guarantce of a. See GUARANTY. 3 
TREBELLIANICA, or TREBELLIAN feurth, in the 
Roman TFuriſprudence, a right belonging to an heir inſti- 
tuted by teſtament. IF the teſtator, after appointing a 
full and general heir, ſpent and diſpoſed of all his effects 
in legacſes; or if he went u{tradodraniem, beyond three 
fourths thereof; in that caſe, the heir was allowed to 
retrench and detain one fourth part of the legacies to his 
own uſe. This was called the trebellianicga. 
In like manner, if the teſtator charged his heir with a 
feoſfment of truſt, and to reitore the inheritance to an- 


of the whole ſucceſſion, that the quality of heir might 
not be rendered wholly vain and fruitleſs, ; 
TREBIUS, in /c>thyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba 
and ſome other writers, to the ſiſh called payers by 
Ariſtotle, Alian, and Pliny. _ ER EOTE as.” 
TREBLE, in Muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four 
parts in ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt 
and ſhrilleſt in a concert. | e 5 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, a zreble violin, treble hautboy, 
In vocal muſic, the zreble is uſually committed to boys 
and girls. Their part is the treble. 5 
The treble is divided into firſt or higheſt zreble, and ſe- 
cond or baſs ele. The half treble is the ſame with the 
counter-tenor. | | | 
TREBUCHET, Trebucket, or Trebuchetum, a tumbler, 
ducking, or cucking- tool. See CuckING-sTOOL and 
Scan . | N | 
TRECHEDIPNA, rTeexeT:mva, formed of Te:xw, I run, 
and Nerv, a ſupper, in Antiquity, a kind of livery, or 
diſtinguiſhing habit worn by paraſites z the wearing of 
which was a ſullicient paſſport to the tables of their 
atrons whoſe livery-it was. | | 
TRECHON, one of the many names by which the che- 
mical writers have called quickſilver. jw 
TREDECILE. See ASPECT. = | 
'TREDDLE, or 'UREAaDLE, chalaza, in Natural Hiſtoryg 
a part of an egg. See CHALAZA. 


TREE, arber, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, 


conſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth 
branches and leaves. Sce PLANT. | 


Taxe 


ſeveral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon 


of neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and na- 
ſter, of the Pvrenees, of Weitphalia, of Rytwick, of 


The great zreaty of peace, commerce, navigation, &c. 


tives adviſe or conclude any treaty, which ſhall after- 


other; in that cafe the heir might likewiſe retain a fourth _ 
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In the caſe of coming, the puniſhment is milder for 
the neck tilt dead. But in treaſons of every kind the 


that of men: for, as the decency due to the ſex forbids | 


faith and obedience. A ſervant, who kills his maſter | 
whom he has left, upon a grudge conceived againſt him 


canonical obedience to the bilkop who ordained him, to 
him in whole dioceſe he is beneficed, and alſo to the TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a | 
metropolitan of ſuch ſuffragan or dioceſan biſhop ; and 


ceſſary, as in caſe of petit treaſon they are. See Ix ICT 


The puniſhmen 


: to be burned for murdering her huſband ; and it is now 
the uſual puniſhment for all ſorts of treaſons committed ord 
by thoſe of the ſemale ſex. Perſons guilty of petit treaſon | eccleſiaſtic, who has the keeping of the relics, and 0 


TREASON, Accumulative. See Acc UMULATION, Blackſt. 


Kean: and by 6 Ann. c. 5. if any petſon (hall mali- 
ciouſly, adviſedly, and directly, by writing or printing, 
maintain, that any other perſon hath any right to the 
crown of this realm, otherwiſe than according to the act 


of ſettlement, or that the kings of this realm with the Tkreacox; corn ah offen 


authority of parliament are not able to make laws to bind 
the crown and its defcent ; ſuch perſon ſhall be guilty of 
high-treaſon. FR | 

The puniſkment of high-treaſen in general is very ſo- 
lemn and terrible. 1. That the offender be drawn to 
the gallows, and not be carried or walk; though uſualiy 
(by connivance, at Jength ripened by humanity into 
law) a fledge or hurdle is allowed, to preſerve the offen- 
der from the extreme torment of being dragged on the 
ground or pavement. 2. That he be hanged by the 


neck, and then cut down alive, 3. That his entrails be PREASON, Aiſeriſfan of. See Mispars 
taken out, and burned, while he js yet alive. 4, That TREASURE, Theſaurys, Jnccupos, 2 


his head be cut off. 5. That his body be divided into 


ſour parts. 6. That his head and quarters be at the TREASURE-trowe, q. d. treaſure fur 


king's diſpoſal, | 
The king. may, and often doth, diſcharge all the puniſh. 


ment, except beheading, eſpecially where any of noble 


blood are attainted. For beheading being part of the 


Judgment, that may be executed, though all the reſt be 


omitted by the king's command. But where beheading 
is no part of the judgment, as in murder or other felo- 
nies, it hath been ſaid that the king cannot change the 


judgment, although at the requeſt of the party, from 


one ipecies of death to another. See ExrEcurTron. 
male offenders ; being only to be drawn, and hanged by 


pumthment of women is the fame, and different from 
the expoſing and publicly mangling of their bodies, their 
ſentence is to be drawn to the gallows, and there to be 
burned alive. | Ts 1 
The conſequences of the judgment pronounced upon a 
traitor are ATTAINDER, FORFEITURE and conur- 
TION of blood, | | 5 


1 


It is a maxim, that, 12 majori proditione, omnes funt princi- 
pales, there are no AcckssoRIEs in high-treaſon, all are 
accounted principals. Dis. | | 


k 


} 
| 
Alſo, that voluntas non reputubititr fro fache, niſt in cauſa 


Froditionis, the will is never taken for me deed in any cate, | 
but in that of high-treaſon. See IN DpICTMEN T. | | 


TREas0N, petty or petit, according to the ſtatute 2 5 Edw. 


III. c. 2. may happen three ways: by a ſervant killing | 
his maſter, a wife her huſband, or an ecclefiaſtical perſon 
(either ſecular or regular) his ſuperior, to whom he owes 


during his ſervice, is guilty of peiit treaſen : lo if a wife | 
be divorced a menſa & thoro, (till the vinculum matri. 
Moni ſubſiſts; and if ſhe kills ſuch divorced hutband, 
the is a traitreſs: and a clergyman is underſtood to owe 


therefore to kill any of thele is petit treaſon, | 
A perſon indicted of petit treaſon may be acquitted thereof, 
and found guilty of manſlaughter or murder; and in 
ſuch caſe it ſhould ſeem that two witneſſes are not ne. 


MENT. 


laws of the ancient Druids, which condemned a woman 


were firſt debarred the benefit of clergy by ſtat. 12 


Henry VIII. c. 7. which has been ſince extended to their | This dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meaſure, to that of the 


aiders, abettors, and counſellors, by ſtat, 23 Hen, VIII. 
C. I. and 4. and 5 P. and M. c. 4. 755 1 50 


the lord of the fee. 


Com. vol. iv. p. 75, &c. p. 203, &c. 


TREASON, appeal of high. It was anciently permitted, thar| from the king, and holds it during 


any ſubject might appeal another ſubject of high treaſon, 


either in the courts of common law, or in parliament, or of the treaſury. | 
(for treaſons committed beyond the ſeas) in the court of | He has the cheque of all the officers ber 
the high conſtable and marſhal. The cognizance of ap- in collecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or 0 
peals in the latter ſtill continues in force; and fo late as nues of the crown. He has the gift of 
1631, there was a trial by battle awarded in the court of | comptrollers, and ſearchers places, WW; 
London; and the nominativ: of the eſch 
at. 5 Edw. III. c. q, county, Th : zan him) lets lea 
and 25 Edw. III. c. 24. and in the ſecond expre/ly by He alone (or others in commiſſion with him, 


chivalry, on ſuch an appeal of 3 but that in the 
firſt was virtually aboliſhed by the 


particular nations have made particular 


other, as the lord of the manor : and that 


* 1 | axe two grand<treaſurers, that of the kingdom of Potanc, 
t of petit treaſon, in a man, is to be drawn | and that of the duchy of Lithuania, | 
and hanged, and in a woman to be drawn and burned : 5 denon 
the idea of which latter puniſhment, ſays judge Black- nation are, the lord high-treafurer, the trea/orer of lt 
ſtone, ſeems to have been handed down to us by the houfbold, treaſurer of the navy, of the lings chamber, &. 


II England, the principal oſticers under this denori- 


| tive church. 5 oer 
. * . | * * 7 * * * Ace! 
This kind gives FORFEITURE of lands by ESCHEAT to |'['REASURER of England, Lord high, is the ne aer 
| | Of the crown; under whole charge and governmen 
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ſtat I Hen. IV. e. 14. Sd that the ont; 


| be realm,” 
of felony and mayhem. Blackſt. Com by © pet 
| Vol. iy, 


ce raj 1 
arb trary conitruclion, into the il 9 1 
Ireafoi, Which never was ſuſpected to inen ef 
titude of theſe exiſted before 7 
remedicd by 25 Eqvr, III. o. 2. 
were alſo numerous in the reigu of Rig, 
erwards between the reign of Henry Iv * Od of 
Mary, and purttcularly in the bloody rei 1 fl ud guech 
all which were abrogated by the ſtar, 105 8 len VII, 
once more reduced all 2e 5 | 
25 Edw. III. Jus to the funde the lat 


TON, 


. ö ſtore, or fn 
money, in reſerve; & ſet > 


% belair, i. 
. 4 . L ; n s dure; Int 
in Low, 1s when moaey, gold, ſilver, plate, oc þ 15 
is found in. the ground, in any place, an ; | , % 
to whom it belongs. ; | "9 kuom 
Tis fliouid naturally fall to the fiad 
ii i f 7 | A0 5 FIRE 

e fader, to \ bom it for. 
ci law: bye 
Proviſtons for je 
| | 155 le place Where ' 
was found: the Roman Jurilprudence waz various with 


regard hereto ; ſometimes it Was given to the matter cf 
21410 7 1 
er, and ſometime; it 


merty belonged, as was the rule of the 


. 4 mea ts. ! * 
The Jews gave it to the Proprietor of t! 


the grounds, ſometimes to the find 
was adjudged to the public treaſury, 
a, xp 5 
In Lngland, and alſo in Germany, France, Spain, and 
Denmark, the general uſage 18, tO have ſuch tree fure ſe. 
Gueſtered to the king, unleſs where the benellt thereg? 
1s expreſsly granted or, made over by the king to ſome 
1 OE the price 
{hall be intitled to this hidden treaſure 18 now become, 
according to Grotius, Jus commune & veniiun. IF, in- 
deed, he that hid it be known, or afterwards found out, 
the owner, and not the king, is intitled to it, Aifo, if 
tt be found in the ſea, or upon the earth, it doch not 
belong to the king, but the ſinder, if no od ger appears 
So that it ſeems it is the hiding, not tue adandoning of 
it, that gives the king a property. | 
In ſome places in France it is divided into three parts, 
one for the king, one for the proprietor of the land, and 
one for the finder. Fn | 
Briton ſays, it is every ſubjeck's part, as ſoon as he hath 
ſound any treaſure in the earth, to make it known to the 
coroner of the county, &e. | T 


The puniſhment for concealing trea/ure found in Far [ 
land, was foimerly no lets than death; but now it is | 
only impriſonment and fine ; but if any mine of metal ; 
be found in any ground, it always apportains to the lon! 
of the ſoil, except it be a mine of gold or filrer, which i 
anciently always belonged to the king, in whole ground TR 
ſoever it were found ; but, by an act of Parliament, the at 
king hath now only the pre-emption, | : 

. fo 
prince, or corporation, is committed to be kept, and T 
duly dliſpoſed of, in payment of oflicers, and other ez. ch 
pences. de@/TRBASURY,: . | ch 


Of theſe there is a great variety. Tis mnjeſly of Great 
Britain, in quality of elector of Pruntwick, is 
treafurer of the Roman empire. Ig the ſtates of Poland 


* 


- . . 3 1 e 
Anciently, we had likewiſe a treaſurer of ile —_— 
treaſurer of war, &c. In the Romiſh run - 
title treaſurer is alſo given, ſomewhat abuftrely, to an 


— tm oo my 


| 3 err, 
the charte:s and archives of a church or monaſter 


. 2 | Jie 
ancient deacons, who had the like charge in tie | 


—_— = =. kIY — 


FX. , 6 * XCHE WER. 6 
all the king's revenue kept in the E Q io bi 


"Wi. very of a white ſtaff a 
He receives the oſſice by delivery o 5 king's pleaſure: 


g e g : je golden keys 
anciently he received it by delivery of the g0 
any way employed 
' reyes 
all the cuſtomers 


- of 
all the ports q 
eators in ee 
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TREASURER of 
TREASURER of 


TRE 
fs crown-lands, gives warrants to certain perſons 
of all the have their wine cuſtom-free, &C. 


of qualn e Jord-treaſurer in the execution of his office, 


Killing t 
is high TREASON: erer is now in eommiſſion. 
che office of lord-treaſurer 15 TR 
Ds ber of lords-commiſſioners is five; one of whom 
7 4 i lord, whoſe annual ſalary was formerly 3834. 
dep 500 J and who, unleſs he be a peer, is allo 
bets Be of the exchequer, and prime miniſter in the 
m_ ent of this country 3 the other lords commil- 
W an annual falary bf 1600 J. each. 
e England, under. See UNS DER-Hcaſurer. 
the hou/hsld, is an officer who, in the ab- 
f the lord-ſteward, has power, with the comp- 
ad other officers of the green-cloth, and the 
the Marſhalſea, to hear and determine trea- 
ſons, felonie+, and other crimes committed within the 
king's palace. See HoUSHOLD. 6 1 
There is alſo a treaſurer belonging to the cltabliſhmen 
of her majelty's houſhold, &c. 


ſence 0 
troller, 2 
ſteward of 


TaraSURER of the navy is an officer who receives money 
= of the exchequer, by warrant from the lord high- |. 


»ooſurer, or the lords commiſſioners executing that 
late; and pays all charges of the navy, by warrant from 
the principa! officers of the navy. See Navy. 


| TaragUnER of te county, he that keeps the county 


ſtock. 


There are two of them in each county, choſen by the 


major part of the juſtices of the peace, &c. at their pe- 


neral quarter-ſeſſion; under previous fecurity given for | 


He money entruited with them, and the faithful execu- 
ton of the truſts repoſed in them. 5 

The juſtices may continue or remove theſe treaſurers at 
pleaſure, and allow each of them a ſalary of 20 J. 4 


Years 


poſed of to charitable uſes, for the relief of maimed 
foldiers and mariners, priſoners in the county gaols, pay- 
ing the falarics of governors of houſes of cortection, and 
relleuing poor alms-houſes, &e. And the duty of theſe 


jreoſurers, with the manner of railing the ſtock, and 


how it ſhall be diſpoſed of, is ſet forth particularly in the 


flatutes of 43 Eliz. cap. 2. Jac. I. cap. 4. II & 12 W. 
III. cap. 18. 5 Ann. cap. 32. 6 Geo. I. cap. 23. See 
particularly 11 Geo. II. cap. 20, and 12 Geo. II. cap. 


20. 


Txr1SURER, in Cathedral Churches, an officer whoſe 
charge was to take charge of the veſtments, plate, jewels, 


relics, and other treaſure belonging to the ſaid churches. 
At the time of the Reformation, the office was extin- 
guiſned as needleſs in molt cathedral churches ; but it 1s 
ſtill remaining in thoſe of Saliſbury, London, &c. 


TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a prince 


are received, preſerved, and diſburſed. _ 


-. a AT | 
In England the zrcafury is a part of the exchequer ; by | 


ſome called the lower exchequer. 0 
The officers of his majeſty's treaſury, or the lower ex- 


chequer, ate the lords commiſſioners, one of whom is 
chancellor, two joint ſecretaries, private ſecretary to the 
art lod, two chamberlains, an auditor, four tellers, a 


clerk of the pells, uſhers of the reccipt, a tally-cutter, 
Kc. Ser each officer under his proper article, CHaN- 
CELLOR, TELLER, TALLY, &C. 5 | 


At Rome, under the emperors, there were two kinds 
les, the one called ærarium, wherein the mo- 


of trea ſin 


mes deſtined to ſupport the charges of the government 
were kept; the other fiſcus, wherein were preſerved 
thoſe intended for the particular ſubſiſtence of the em- 
peror and his court. In effect, the ærarium belonged 


to the people, and the fiſcus to the prince. See EN A- 


EU M and Fiscus. | 


We have ſtill a reſemblance of this difference among us; 


ws ls confounded in France, &c, where the king dit- - 
ales abſolutely of the public treaſure, &c. g 


e Athenian treaſury was ſacred to Jupiter Lorne, or | 


the $020, and: to Plutus the god of riches, Beſides 


fl | | 
0 ublic monies, there were always a thouſand talents 
"I It, which it was Capital to touch, unleſs on the 
he Airy. occalions, See Orvis rnoDOMUS. | 
via 115 5 among the Athenians which ſupplied their 
wa roy four, viz. the tele, ren; the phori, Popo; 
Th Le, big of; and the timemata, Tiunuara. 
1 e public treaſury w 
t Nr 
ds . uſe it was applied to; as 1. The xenuara Ti; 
55 * Or that expended in civil uſes. 2. [ he ↄalio- 
"Xfuara, or mon 


War, z | 

: Ihe Jyoewa, or money i 

R a nog, y intended for pious uſes 
which they included the : 


expences at plays, -public 
Jews , P plays, p 
i 5 * ſeſtivals, &c. Potter, Archæol. Grec. tom. | 
To each | 
Sams of theſe branches of the public revenue there 
treaſurer appointed, as 7 1 8 ee eee 
alda, an dd hs] | Apa Tg COUNTED; Top 


eWPIKWy, 


The county ftock, of which this officer hath the keep- 
ing, is raiſed by rating every pariſh yearly; and is dit- 


as divided into three parts, accord- || 


ey deſigned to defray the charges of | 


| 


ce 


1 HW a J 
Taras, Lords of the. In lieu of one fingle Uireftot 
and adminiſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the 
title of lord high-treaſurer, it is frequently thought pro- 
per to put that office in commiſſion, i. e. ro appoint ſe- 
veral perſons to diſcharge it, with equal authority, under 
the title of lords commillioners of the treaſury, See 
Lord-high-1REASURER. | | | 
TREAT, in our Ol Law Boats, ſignifies as much as taken 
out, Or withdrawn. Thus a juror was challenged, be- 
cauſe he could not diſpend 4024. and therefore was treat 
by the itatute, or diſcharged: 3 
TREATISE, Ttacraros, a ſet diſcourſe in writing, on 
any ſubject. | 
A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, ſormal, and metho- 
dical, than au eilay ; but leis fo than a ſyſtem, 
TREATY, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the 
ſeveral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon 
between ſovereign powers. | | 


. 


conclude treaties, ſee Liv. lib. i. cap. 24. The ceremonies 
obſerved by the Greeks in making treaties may be feen 
in Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. ii. cap. 6; tom. i. p. 252, 
ſeg. 5 | 
In general, it appears that the ancients were very reli— 
gious, grave and folemn in makirg treaties ;' which wer: 
always confirmed by facrifices and mutual oaths, with 
horrid imprecations on the party that ſhouid break the 
terms of agreement... | | 
here ate treatzes of peace, of marriage, of confederacy, 
of neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and na- 
vigation. | - 
The celebrated !reaties are thoſe of Nimeguen, of Mun- 
Utrecht, of Hanover, Vienna, Sc. 
Treaties of commerce are uſually tollowed by various ta- 
rifs, to adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation 
of merchandizes into the reſpective dominions of the 
contracting powers. | | 1 
The great treaty of peace, commerce, navigation, &c 
between England and France, was ſigned at Utiechr, the 
Iſt of April, 1713, and conſiſts of 29 articles. 


alliances, with foreign princes and ſtates; and yet, leſt 
this plenitude of authority ſhould be abuſed to the de- 
triment of the public, the conſtitution has interpoſed a 


the punithment of ſuch minilters as from criminal mo- 
tives adviſe or conclude any treaty, which ſhall after- 
wards be judged to derogate from the honour and in- 


tereſt of the nation. ; 
TREATY, Guarantee of a. See GARANT T. 


{ TREBELLLANICA, or TrEBELLIAN fourth, in the 
| Roman Juriſprudence, a right belonging to an heir inſti- 


tuted by teſtament. If the teſtator, after appointing a 
in legacles; or if he went ultra dodrantem, beyond three 


retrench and detain one fourth part of the legacies to his 
own uſe. This was called the trebellianica. 5 
In like manner, if the teſtator charged his heir with a 
feoſf ment of trult, and to reſtore the inheritance to an- 


of the whole ſucceſſion, that the quality of heir might 
not be rendered wholly vain and fruitleſs, 


TREBLE, in Mufic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four 
parts in ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt 
and ſhrilleſt in a concert. 1 15 | 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, a zreble violin, treble hautboy, 
In vocal muſic, the treble is uſually committed to boys 
and girls. Their part Is the treble. | . 
The treble is divided into firſt or higheſt treble, and ſe- 
cond or baſs treble. The half zrebie is the ſame with the 

countet-tenor. 1 = 
TREBUCHET, Trebucket, or Trebuchetum, a tumbler, 
ducking, or cucking-{tool. See CUCKING-STOOL and 
 ScoLDs. © | | 
TRECHEDIPNA, rTeexedermva, formed of vr, I run, 
and deve, a ſupper, in Antiquity, a kind of livery, or 
_ diſtinguiſhing habit worn by paraſites 3 the wearing of 
which was a ſulficient paſſport to the tables of their 
atrons whoſe livery it was. _ 9 
TRECHON, one of the many names by which the che- 
mical writers have called quickſil ver. | 
TREDECILE. See ASPECT. EE RG 
'TREDDLE, or TREADLE, chalaza, in Natural Hiſtory, 
a part of an egg, See CHALAzA. 
TREE, arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, 
conſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth 
branches and leaves. Sce PLANT. 
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For the folemn manner in which the Romans uſed to 


ſter, of the Pyrenees, of Weſtphalia, of Rytwick, of 


It is the king's prerogative to make zreaties, leagues, and 


check, by the means of parliamentary impeachment, for 


full and general heir, ſpent and diſpoſed of all his effects 


fourths thereof; in that caſe, the heir was allowed to 


other; in that caſe the heir might likewiſe retain a fourth 


TREBIUS, in 1chthyology, a name given by Joannes Cuba 
and ſome other writers, to the iſh called Heis by 
| Ariſtotle, Alian, and Plings 5 


Tarre 
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Tags in full air, or Standards, are ſuch as naturally riſe 


TRrEEs, dwarf, are fuch as are kept low, and never fuffer- 
ed to have above. half a foot of ftem. Theſe are uſed to 
be kept vacant, or hollow in the middle, that the | 


TREESs, wall, are thoſe whoſe branches are ſtretched out, 


For dwarf and wall-trees, ſuch are to be choſen out of 
the nurſery for tranſplantation as are ſtraight, and con- 


or three grafts in ſeveral branches: their thicknefs at 


TREES, fruit, are ſuch as bear Fruit. See FRUIT-trees. 
'FREES, timber, are thoſe whoſe trunks are tall and ſtraight, 
whereof beams, maſts, &c. are ufed to be made. | 


prodigious bulk. | 

be Jeſuit, D'Acoſta, in his hiſtory of the Indies, lib. | 
iv. cap. 3, mentions a hollow tree at 'Flacocharaya, three | 
leagues from Gauxa, in New Spain, nine fathom with- 


men, joining hands, could not fathom. And F, Kir- 
cher, in his Latium, p. 50, affirms, he has ſeen a tree, | 
near Gonzano, which would lodge à whole family of | 
_ twenty-five perſons in its cavity. The common people 
had a tradition, that this was planted by Auguſtus. 
There are foreſts of very large cheſnut-trees, growing 
out of the lava of Mount tna, in Sicily. One of 
\ theſe, called the Caſtagno di Cento Cavalli, is much the 


_ theſe cheſnut-trecs is ſaid to contain a hundred ſheep, 


In the Indies there are very large foreſts formed from a 
fiingle tree, whoſe branches, bending to the ground, take 


| paretuvier are of this kind. | 
MN. Lonvillers mentions trces in Peru, one part of whoſe | 
branches produce fruit one half the year, and the other 
part the other half. In China there is a tree which 
bears TaLLOW, Whereof that nation make their 
candles. e | | | 
There are two or three very remarkable phenomena in 


of the naturaliſts of all ages, except thoſe of our own: 

_ - theſe are the PERPENDICULARITY of their trunks or 
| ſtems to the horizon, and the parallelifm of their tuſts 
to the fpot of earth they grow on. „ 5 

For the planting, tranſplanting, femination, pruning, | 

felling, grafting, ſhrowding, barking, &c. of trees, ſee | 


and the common oak. Sd | 
2. Coniferous TREEs, or ſuch as bear a fquammous or | 
ſcaly fruit, of a conical figure, and a woody or hard 


or partitions, and lets drop out: of this kind are the 


our gardens, is called the Scotch fir; the common alder 


1 


a great height, and are not topped. For the choice of 
trees of this kind, to be tranfplanted out of a nurſery, 
uintiney recommends us to fuch as are ſtraight, fix feet 


high at leaſt, and five or fix inches thick at bottom, and | 


three or four at top; the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhin- 
ing, as a token of their youth, and of the good foil they 
grew in. | 


branches, ſpreading round about the fides, may form a 
kind of round bowl, or buſh. See Dw aRF-1rees. | 


and nailed againſt walks. 


fiſt of a ſingle ſtem, and a fingle graft, rather than two 


bottom, when removed, ſhould be two or three inches. 


Trees that are nine inches girt about a yard from the 


ground, are commogly reckoned timber- trees, but none | 


under this fize. See I 1MBER. | | 
Mr. Ray, and other authors, fpeak of feveral trees of 


inſide near the ground, and bxteen withoutſide. He 
adds, that it is under this tree the barbarians aſfembled 


to perform their religious ceremonies, dance round their | 
ſouthern than in the northern climates; nay, there are 


idols, &. Herrera mentions another, which ſixteen 


molt celebrated. It meaſures 204 feet round, and though 
faid to be united below in one ſtem, 1t is a buſh of five 
large trees growing together. The hollow of one of 
and it is alſo related, that thirty people have been in it 
on horſeback. Brydone's Letters, vol. i. p. 109, &c. 


root; and put forth new trees : the Indian fig-tree and 


the growth of trees, which have eſcaped the obſervation 


PLANTiNG, &c. 


Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes the trees and ſhrubs of our native | | 
We have in many places heaths, 


growth of England, into, I. Such as have their flower 
dis;oincd and remote from the fruit: which are, : 


walnut-tree, the hazle-nut-tree, the beech, the cheſnut, 


fubſtance, in which are many feeds, which, when they 
are ripe, the cone opens or gapes in all its ſeveral cells 


Scotch firs, male and female; the pine, which, in 


tree, and the birch-rree. 
Thefe trees are alſo called reſiniferous, by reaſon that 


coniferous trees are generally covered with a bark that | 


abounds in reſin. 

3. Bacciferous TREES, are ſuch as bear berries, as the ju- 
niper and yew-tree. | . 

4. Lanigerous TxEES, or ſuch as bear a woolly, downy, 
fuſtance; as the black, white, and trembling poplar, 
and willows and oſiers of all kinds. | 
FR TREES which bear their ſeeds (having an imperſect 
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briar, currants, the great bilberry.buth, My (weet. 


the buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, th 


_ nut-tree, the box-tree, the common elm and aſh, the 
9 


dyers weed, furze or gorſe, and the lime. tree. 
Heat is ſo eſſential to the growth of trees, that we ſee 


r 
* 


variety than the colder do; and even thoſe plants which 


Ad 


In the warmer climates, where {recs grow to a moderate 
ſize, any accidental diminution of the common heat is 


„* 


4 , * 
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Thy 


or hard-beam, called, in 3 
: 0 N bor, 
II. Such as have their fruits and 2 
which are either with the flower placeq” 
the fruit, or adhering to the baſe or bottom 
Of the former kind, ſome are pomiferons be fry 
pears z and ſome 5 as the ſorb. a5 apples ng | 
the whitethorn, - or hawthorn, the wit 


hs &c. 

e latter kind are either ſuch as J 
and foft when ripe; as 1. Pruniſerous ones, whoſe f 
is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone in the mide m 
ra bon: N or ſloe-tree, the black and Ui 0 
ace- tree, the common wild * 
bh , 11d cherry, the black cherry, 
2. Bacciferous TREES, as the ſtrawherry.;, 
the =I of Ireland, miſletoe, Wader. e W. de 
or ſpurge-laurel, the viburnum, or wayfarin a Wart 
dogberry-tree, the ſea black-thorn, th 6-17, the 


b e berry. bear 
elder, the privet, barberry, common dhe, e h 
3 


aud the ſpindle- tree or prickwood. © bra, 
Or ſuch as have their fruit dry when ripe 3 as the bladder 


e their fruit mi 


maple, the gaule or ſweet willow, common heath-brog 


them grow larger and ſmaller in a ſort of gradation ag 
the climates in which they ſtand are more or leſs hot 
The hotteſt countries yield, in general, the largeſt ind 
talleſt trees, and thoſe alſo in much greater beauty and 


are common to both arrive at a much preater bulk in the 


ſome regions ſo bleak and chill, that they raiſe no Vepet- 
ables at all to any conſiderable height, Greenland, 
Iceland, and the like places, afford no trees at all; and 
what ſhrubs grow in them are always little and low, 


found very greatly to impede vegetation; and even in 
England, the cold ſummers we ſometimes have, gire 
us an evident proof of this; for though the corn and 


low plants have ſucceeded well enough, aud gooſeberties, 


currants, raſberries, and other low ſhrubs, have brought 
forth fruit in ſufficient plenty, yet the production of 
taller trees have been found very much hurt; and wal 
nuts, apples, and pears, have been very ſcarce among 
us, - | 

Heat, whatever be the producing cauſe, acts as wel 
upon vegetation one way as another. Thus the heat of 


dung, and the artificial heat of coal-ſtres in ſtores, is 


found to ſupply the place of the ſun. 


Great numbers of the Indian trees, in their native foll, 


1. The nuciferous TREES, or ſuch as bear nuts; as the | 


— 


wer) in leafy membranes and caſes; as the horn-beam, 
5 N 


uſeful tothe inhabitants; their fruits, which always hang 


an advantage would it be to the pu 


would be found on trial capable of producing tries; 3% 


The authors who have given rules for pla 


flower twice in a year, and ſome flower and bear rye 


fruit all the year round; and.1t is obferved of theſe lat, 
that they are at once the molt frequent and the moſt 


on them in readinefs, containing cool juices, which ate 
good in fevers, and other of the common diſcaſes of 
a9 countries... 5/-- | Vs el 
Plantations of uſeful trees might be made to very gte 
advantage in many places in every country, and r. 
country greatly enriched by it, while the public wou\ 
be alſo benefited by it, ſince 1t would raiſe a rs 
nual ſupply of timber uſed a and on OL 
public as well as private occauon 3 
xtent; and how gre 
blic to bring the!e to 
all of theſe heath, 


uncultivated lands, of very great e 
be truly valuable. Many, if not 


ſome of them are truly the remains of deſtroyed fort 
and though the profit to be reaped from the panes , 
| | he e | 
them would come late, yet th r d nals : 
would be ery trifling in compariſon of that pros 
the means ealy. ating, having 
n 
employed themſclves only about ſmall 185 «wu » 
the eſtabliſhing of orchards or parks, are bo rrp 
be ſuppoſed proper guides in attempts © "of the know. 
Monſ. de Buffon, oy had a great og ni | ſpeak 0 
tedge of our Evelyn and Miller, who . when 
every thing from their own e opinion 
he ſet about large plantations, that 1 have lecoufle 
rules were erroneous; and was obliged to 9 


d , tho nd ways 
to experiments only, which he 23 tho petthef 


and though many of them provee © mpt wig 
all gave hints ag others, by which the zue 
afterwards be brought to ſucceed: Tis 


UG. CH Ore: A” 


ther devouring 


ud ths ſmall itop 


T R E. 


This ech of vegetables, 
able quantity 0 


n 
5 do F {mall ſquares, 


having ſet apart a conſider- 


and having m_ a plan of 

nature, depth, and other circum - 
it, eprg r il in each, ind afinted the whole down 
ſtances o er part of the plan; that himſelf, or whoever 
money him, might judge from the different growths 
2 ber of trees planted in the ſame ſtate in theſe 
of Aue ſoils, the different advantages and diſadvan- 
— every circumſtance in the depth and nature of 
55 9005 in regard to the growth of uſeful trees. 
ent numbers of labourers were employed upon dif- 
1 5 mots of this ground, and the acorns for the 
pink Cowth planted at different ſeaſons z but the re- 
1115 Laaer was, that what ſhould ſeem the beſt me- 
ol e the worſt; and thoſe pieces where many 
Þbourers had been employed, and the acorns planted be- 
fore winter, were much thinner of young oaks than 
thoſe where the leaſt labour had been beſtowed upon the 
_ but thoſe places which ſucceeded beſt from the 
2 were thoſe which had the acorns planted in 
holes made by a pick-ax, without any preceding culture 
of the ground. And thoſe where the acorns had only 
been laid upon the earth, under the graſs, afforded a 
great number of vigorous young trees, though the greater 


art had becen carried away by birds and other devour- | 


ing animals. Thoſe ſpots of ground where the acorns 
were ſet at fix inches depth were much worſe fur niſhed 
with young ſhoots, than thoſe where they had been bu- 


ned but at an inch deep; and in ſome places where they 


were buried at a foot deep not one ſhoot appeared, 
though in others, where they had been buried at nine 
inches, there were many. | 

Thoſe acorns which had been ſteeped for eight or nine 


days in wine lees, and in the water of the common | 
ſewers, appeared out of the ground much. earlier than 
thoſe which were put in without this previous manage- | 


ment. 


But the moſt ſucceſsful of all the trials, was that of 


planting in the ſpring ſuch acorns as had been ſown to- 
gether in another place, and had time to ſhoot there; 
of theſe ſcarce any one failed, and the plantation was 


perfectly flouriſhing, though the growth of theſe young | 


ſhoots was not ſo quick or vigorous as thoſe of the 
acorns which had remained when firt ſown ; which was 


probably owing to the injury the tender radicles received | 


in tranſplanting. . | 

Thus ſucceeded the experiments by ſowing, while of 
thoſe made by planting young trees, ſuch as had been 
brought out of woods and places under covert, ſucceed- 
ed much worſe than thoſe which had grown in more ex- 
poſed places. 5 . 

The young trees of the ſeveral parts of the plantation 
kept on their growth in the manner they had begun to 
mot, thoſe of the more lahoured parts continuing more 
weak, and lower than thoſe of the leſs Jaboured. 

Thus were a number of neceſſary experiments carefully 


lomy kind, the moſt ſucceſsful method is this: the 
acorns muſt be preſerved during the winter in the earth 
in this manner; let there be made a bed of earth of fix 
aches deep; on this place a layer of acorns, two inches 
deep, over theſe lay a bed of another half foot of earth, 
over that another layer of acorns, and ſo on ſucceſſively, 


ull as many are employed as there will be occaſion for; 


te whale is then to be covered with a foot depth of 


to preſerve all from the froſt. In the beginning of 
3 _ beds are to be opened, and the acorns, 
= + y that time have ſhot out, and are then in 
foo 45 many young oaks, are to be planted out at a 
- ance each, and the ſucceſs of a plantation of this 
kind need not be feared. T 
ala done at a ſmall expence, and even that might be 
Scat meaſure ſpared, where it not for the birds and 


gy Tow theſe, they might be only laid on the ſur- 
er b > og under the graſs in autumn, and they 

e ſureeligg ſpring. in to mer peng den 
oy eaſy to continue t 
Ken out of their winte 


ne to be planted 


he carrying of the acorns, when 
ter's bed, to the place where they 
+ OY doing them- much injury; 
att op the tranſplanting puts to thei th 
1 anlplanting p eir growt 
Fea re an advantage than an injury, 8 it 
Ma: wa te young ſhoots for about thiee weeks, or 
8 ml i and oy that means ſecures them ſrom the 
ungs th d 0! i 
Vou, IV. 9 ny be expected about the time 


* 


f land for the trial, and procured 2 num 
'rees, firſt divided the whole quantity into | 


and where the acorns had been planted in the 


his ie a manner of planting | 


animals; ſince, could the acorns be de- 


Cor TREE. 
Chaſle- TREE. See AGNUS Coſtus. 515 


How TREES may be injured by 
Fruit-TREES. N 
Diſtemperature of TREES. See DISEASES of Plants. 
Holiowneſs of YREES. See HOLLOWNESS. | 
Juices of TREES. See JUICE and Sar. 

Felling of TREts. See FELLING and FiMBER. 
| {TREES in a Ship are of ſeveral forts, as cheſ5-trees, crofie 
tried, and the reſult of the whole was, that to make a | g | 


Plantation of oaks, on a ſoil of the common clayey or 


are pounded in a mortar, and mixed with hog's greate 


| 


TRE 


ious enquirer into the operations of nature in] of cheir natural appearance. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Paris, 


1739. See TIMBER. 1 

Trees in coru- fields are a worſe enemy than any weeds, 
as they ſuck up the nouriſhment from the corn about 
them, even to a great diſtance; nor is it peculiar. to corn 
to ſuffer by them. Mr. Tull gives an inſtance of a ſingle 
tree ſtanding in a field of turneps, which ſpoiled no Icts 
than half an acre of the crop. It has been ſuppoſed, 


that trees injured theſe lower herbs by their ſhadow z and 


ſome thought that the miſchief they ſaw from them was 
owing to their droppings ; but by this inſtance, it is plain 
both theſe conjeCtures are erroneous z the ſouth ſide of 
the tree, where no ſhadow comes, is found to ſuffer as 
much as any other; and the droppings reaching only as 
far as the boughs, and the miſchief ſo much ſarther, it 
is plain that the miſchief is owing to neither of thele 
cauſes, but to the trees drawing all the nouriſhment, by 
extending its roots ſo far, and in ſuch numbers, on every 
ſide the extent of ground through which the turneps 
were thus injured, probably ſhewing the extent of the 
roots of the tree, which ate found by this to run farther. 
than is uſually ſuppoſed, _ | 

On feliing of trees, letters have ſometimes been found 
in the midſt of them. We have inſtances of this kind 
mentioned in the Philof. Tranſ. NY 454, ſe. 16. 
where the trunk of a beech being ſawed, diſcorered ſe- 
veral letters in the wood, about one inch and a half 
from the bark, and near the ſame diſtance from the cen- 
tre of the trunk. It ſeems theſe letters had been ſor- 


merly cur into the bark, and in proceſs of time theſe 


might be covered. „„ 
In the ſame Tranſaction, we have an account of the 
horn of a deer found in the heart of an oak. Crucifixes 
have alſo been found in tres, and were to be ſure ſhewn _ 
as miraculous to the ignorant. See p. 236 of the ſaid 
Tranſaction in the Remarks. | | | 
For the puniſhment of ſtealing trees, ſee LARcRNT. | 
By ſtat. 1 Geo. I. cap. 48. maliciouſly to ſet on fire any 
underwood, wood, or coppice is made fingle felony. 
By the BLACK-ACT, to cut down or deſtroy any trees 


_ Planted in an avenue, or growing in a garden, orchard, 


or plantation, for ornament, ſhelter, or profit, is felony 
without benefit of clergy; and the hundred ſhall be 
chargeable for the damages, unleſs the offender be'con- 


victed. By 6 Geo. III. cap. 36. and cap. 48. wiliully 


to ſpoil or deſtroy any timber or other trees, roots, ſhrubs, 


or plauts, is, for the two firſt offences, liable to pecu- 


niary penalties; and for the third, if in the day-time, 
and even for the firſt, if at night, the oifender thall be 


guilty of felony, and liable to tranſportation for ſeren 


years. 


TRreBs are often found buried in the earth, See Morass, - 


Foffil-w 00D, and Bog-woor.  . _ 
froit. See FrRosT. 
Sce FRuiT<=trees. 


trees, roof-irees, waſle-trees, treſſol-trees. gee Cu Ess- 
trees, &c. 5 „„ 


See Conk and Oa K. 


Diana's TREE, in Chemiſtry, Sce ARBOR. 
TREE ſreg. See RAnNUNCULUS viridis. 

Germander-TREE. 
Dormant-UREF. 5 5 
TRgz of Life, arbor vitæ, thuya, in Botany, a genus ok 


Sec GERMANDER» 
See DRM AN T. 
the monoccia ade phia claſs : its characters are theſe; it 
has male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the male 
flowers are produced in an oval katkin, placed oppoſite 
upon the common foot-ſtalk, each flower embracing it 
with its baſez theſe come out of an oval concave 
ſcale z they have no petals, but have four ſtamina, which 
are ſcarce diſcernible; their ſummus' adhere to the 
baſe, of the ſcale. of the empalement; the female 
flowers are collected in a common almoſt oval cone, two 


flowers ſtanding oppolite in each ſcale z they have no 


etals, but have a ſmall germen ſupporting a flendet 
ſtole, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; theſe are ſucceeded © 
by an oblong oval cone, opening longitudinally; whoſe 


| ſcales are almoſt equal, convex on the outſide, and ob- 
tuſe, each containing an oblong ſeed with a membranace- 


ous wing. Linnæus enumerates four, and Miller two 
ſpecies, viz. the occidental and oriental. 'The occi- 
dental, which grows naturally in Canada and orher 
northern countries, is uſed, according to profeſſor Kalm, 


for many medicinal purpoſes. It is much extolled for 


rheumatic pains z with this intention the freſh leaves 
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vr any other greaſe; this is boiled together, till it be- 
comes a ſalve, which is ſpread on linen, and applied to 
the part where the pain is. This ſalve gives certain re- 
lief in a ſhort time. | : 

Againlt violent pains which move up and down in the 


- thighs, and ſometimes ſpread all over the body, they | 


recommend + of the leaves of polypody (polypodium 
fronde pinnata, &c.) and 4 of the cones of the thuya, re- 
reduced ſeparately to a coarſe powder, and afterwards 
mixed. With this powder, and milk-warm water, they 
make a poultice, which they ſpread on linen, and wrap 
round the body; but they commonly lay a cloth be- 
tween it and the body, otherwiſe it would burn and 
ſcorch the ſkin. | | | 
The decoction of thuya leaves is uſed as a remedy for 
the cough ; and they uſe this at Saratoga for the inter- 
mitting fever. 1 
"IREE-louſe, Sce APHIs. 
TREE of Mars, in Chemiſiry. See ARBOR Martis. 
 Mealy-TREE, or WHITE leaf. See WAYFARING-tree. 
TrEE-moſs, a ſpecies of „chen. See LiVER-wort. 
Paralleliſm of rows of TREES. See PARALLELISM. 
TREET, triticum, in our Statutes, is uſed for fine wheat. 


See ſtat. 51 Hen. III. Hence treet-bread See BREAD. | 


7% TRE-FALLOW, in Huſbandry, is to plough land the 
third time before ſowing. | | 
'TREE-nails, or TREENELs, in a Ship, are long cylindri- 


cal wooden pins, employed to connect the planks of a 


ſhip's fide and bottom to the correſponding timbers, 
be rree-natils are julily eſteemed ſuperior to ſpike-nails 
or bolts, which are liable to ruſt and looſen, as well as 
to rot the timber: but it is neceſſary that the oak of 
which they are formed ſhould be ſolid, cloſe, and re- 
plete with gum, to prevent them from breaking and rot- 
ting in the ſhip's frame. They ought alſo to be well 
dried, ſo as to fill their holes when ſwelled with moiſture. 
They have uſually one inch in thickneſs to 100 feet in 


the veſſel's. length; ſo that the free-nails of a ſhip that | 


is Ico feet long, are one inch in diameter, and one inch 
and a half for a ſhip of 150 feet. 5 

TREFOIL, trißolium, in Botany, a genus of the diadelphia 

decandria claſs: its characters are theſe; the flower has 

a tubulous permanent empalement of one leaf; it is of 


the butterfly kind, and is frequently permanent, drying 


in the empalement; the ſtandard is reflexed, the wings 


ſhorter than the ſtandard, and the keel ſhorter than the 


wings; it has ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſepa- 
rate, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and an almoſt oval 
germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a 
ſingle ſtigma; the germen becomes a ſhort pod, with 
one valve, containing a ſew roundiſh ſeeds. Miller 
enumerates twelve, and Linnzus forty ſpecies. * | 
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the food of cattle are the red Dutch clover, the white 
Dutch clover, and the hop-clover. | | 


ſometimes confounded with the red meadow tręfoil, which 
is a diſtinct ſpecies. The ſeeds of the common clover 
have, in conſequence of the extenſive cultivation of it 
for many years, been ſpread over moſt of the Engliſh 


' paſtures, fo that there are few of them which have not 


clover mixed with the other graſſes; and hence ſome 


\ botaniſts have been led to ſuppoſe, that the meadow tre- 


Foil has been improved to this by dreſſing of the land. 


Since the red clover has been cultivated in England, our | 


clay-lands, which before produced little but rye-graſs 
and other coarſe bents, have been greatly improved; 
ſor by being ſown with red clover, they have produced 
more than fix times the quantity of fodder they uſed to 
do, whereby farmers have been enabled to feed a much 


greater ſtock of cattle, and the ground has been enriched | 


and prepared for corn. Where the land is kept in til- 


lage, it is the uſual method among farmers, to lay down | 
their ground with clover, after having had two crops of | 


corn, whereby there is a conſtant rotation of wheat, 
barley, clover, or turneps, on the ſame land. The clo- 
ver- ſecd is commonly ſown with barley in the ſpring, 
and when the barley is taken off, the clover ſpreads and 
covers the ground, and this remains two years, after 
which the land is ploughed again for corn. If the land 
be very dry, ſome recommend ſowing it with black oats, 
as early in the ſpring as poſſible, that it may get up 
_ while the ſpring rains laſt, and acquire ſtrength before 
the dry weather ſets in. Some ſow it with wheat or 
rye at Michaelmas; this gives it an opportunity of ſhed- 
ding its ſeed fon the ground, and thus the crop of the 


next year is rendered much ſtronger than it would have 


been made by any other means; but in this caſe it is 


beſt to ſow it upon dry lands, which will bear the ſow- 


ing both of wheat and rye upon broad ridges, 'which is 
uſually very ſucceſsful, if a mild winter follows; but if 


he ſpecies commonly cultivated in the open fields for | 


and will never vegetate. Clover delights moſt in a 


for an acre of ground is ten pounds. 


be buried too deep; and the ground ſhould be after- 


mend fowing it alone; for the corn prevents the growth 


out more ſhoots : the ſame operation ſhould be repeated 
| | | in March. Mr. Miller prefers this ſeaſon for ſowing the 
The cemmon red clover is well known, though it has been 


* quences of the cloyer. Some ſow rye-g 


there are long and ſevere froſts. r l., 
very kaxrdove. 9? N deep ſows, ity 
Some farmers ſow rye-graſs with the corn 
mas, and, early in the ſpring, the ſow el 
they yo Sk by rolling it. The beſt. 
ſeems to be the feeding of it bare before with 
and then it is ſafe; For the froſts, thouth 
deſtroy the leaves of the clover, yet never ku ; 
vines they Pen to he bare. | , 
Clover is a biennial plant, whoſe roots 4 

have produced ſeeds; but by citing i _ after the 
ing it when it begins to flower, the roots are — . 
out new ſhoots, and the plant is con e to ſer 


l tinued 
it would naturally. The commo longer ibn 


n allowance of ſeed 


I 
the ſeed, that which is of a bright ellos borne 


ing to brown, ſhould be preferred, and th PR 
thin ſeed rejected. The goodneſs of he Felon 
eaſily determined by throwing it into a glaſs or ANY 


that which ſinks is good, but that which ſwims rh 


warm ſoil, and always thrives beſt in thoſe lands = 
have been well dunged or manured ; but the cla la 4 
which are long in ſwarding, or acquiring a coat of wy 
and are little ſubject to weeds, are the beſt land fe 2 
ver; becauſe in thoſe light lands, where the Wwe 
graſs grows ſpeedily, it ſoon eats out the clover. Beſides 
the ſoil in theſe light lands is eably waſhed away From 
the roots of the clover after ſhowers of rain, 3nd then 
the roots, thus left bare, are killed by the firſt froſt that 
happens. In good ground clover will bear crops for three 
or four years, but not longer even in the moſt proper 

ſoil, and with all the neceflary cautions, | 
The clover-ſeed, when ſown with barley, ſhould be 
ſown after the barley is harrowed in, otherwiſe it will 


wards rolled, in order to preſs the ſeeds into the ground; 
but this ſnould be done in dry weather, left the ſeede 
ſhould burſt, or adhere to the roller. 

Such is the method generally practiſed in the ſowing of 
this ſeed with corn; but Mr. Miller and others recom- 
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of the plants until it is reaped and removed, ſo that one 
whole ſeaſon is loſt, and a great crop of corn ſpoils the 
clover ; whereas, when it is ſown without any other 
ſeed, the plants will come up more uniformly and much 
quicker than that which was ſown the ſpring before un- 
der corn. Mr. Miller, therefore, adviſes to ſow the 
ſeeds in Auguſt, when there is a proſpect of rain, which 
will cauſe the plants to ſpring, and thus they will get 
ſtrength before winter. In October, when the ground 
is dry, the clover ſhould be well rolled, which will press 
the ſoil cloſe to the roots, and cauſe the plants to ſend 


ſeeds rather than the ſpring, becauſe in the ſpring the 
ground is cold and wet, and if much rain fall after the 
ſeeds are ſown, they will rot, and when they are ſown 
late, they often will not grow. ß. 
About the middle of May the clover will be fit for mow- | 
ing, when great care ſhould be obſerved in making , 
as it will require more labour and time to dry than 
common graſs, and will ſhrink into leſs compals; but i 
it be not too rank, it will be found exceeding rich ſood 
for cattle. The time for cutting it is when it begins to 
flower ; for if it ſtands much longer, the lower part ct 
the ſtems, and the under leaves, will begin to dry, and 
yield a leſs quantity of hay, and that not ſo well gre 
ed. Some perſons cut three crops in one year of mn 
.graſs ; but the beſt way is to cut but one in the wo 
and feed it the remaining part of the hear, whered) 
the land will be enriched, and the plants grow mv 
ſtronger. 3 
One acre of clover will feed as many cat 1 
five acres of common graſs ; but care ſhould be ta oy 
let them feed upon it gradually at firſt, leſt A . 
them. For this purpoſe they ſhould be vu © the 
it only for half an hour or an hour in the mi rh * 
day, when there is no dew upon the graſs; an 1105 
day they may remain a longer time, till they 3 — 
ſeaſoned to it. But they ſhould never be 4 wa . 
in wet weather; when iey have been 2 _ 1 wich 
they ſhould be turned out at night, and be 1upp 


a . i conle- 
hay or ſtraw, which will prevent the P kr among the 


1 z ut 
clover, in order to check the richneſs of Drake t 6 


this is not adviſeable, as the rye-graſs ! | tho 

ben of the cloyer, and the ſeeds ſcatter and fi 
ound with bents. See HoveN- | ſt way 
hen cattle are fed with the hay of clover the Þ great 

is to put it in racks, otherwiſe they WI quantity 
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TRE 


0 ity o . , 
wil, moſt other cattle than for milch-cows, which 


| ly have any of it; though when it is dry, it is 
hoo injurious to all cattle than when it is green, 


When clover is preſerved for ſeed, the firſt crop in the 


e fhould ſtand till the ſeeds are ripe, which may be 
ſpring the {talks and heads changing to a brown co- 
kno then it ſhould be cut in dry weather, and houſed 
7 winter, when it may be threſhed ; or if the ſeeds are 


wanted for immediate ſowing, it may be threſhed out | 


it be houſed or ſtacked, In either cafe it ſhould 
ou dried, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not quit their 
dk By proper precaution two buſhels of feed may 


he procured out of an acre of good land where the clo- 
ver has thiove. 


e Dutch clover grows naturally in moſt of the 
b n db generally known by the name 
of white honeyſuckle graſs. It is an abiding plant, and 
ſends out roots from every joint, fo that it makes the 
cloſeſt ward of any of the ſown graſſes, and it is the 
ſweeteſt feed ſor all ſorts of cattle yet known. In land 


* deſigned for continued paſture, a quantity of ſeeds of | 


this plant ſhould be ſown with the graſs-ſeeds. See Pa- 


STU RE. ; 5 ; 7 i 
It ſhould never be ſown with corn; but if it be ſown 


f it down with their feet. Clover 18 much 


41 


it is not proper for ſowing with graſs, though it makes 


good fodder. 


The ſeventh ſort, or trefoil of the mountains, with very 
long red ſpikes of flowers, is an annual plant, which 
ly. 


en naturally in the ſouth of France and ltaly. 

he eighth ſort, or ſpiked mountain treſoll, with the 
narroweſt leaves, grows naturally in Spain and Italy, 
The ninth ſort, or common hare's-foot zrefoil, grows 
naturally upon dry gravelly land in moſt-parts of Eng- 


_ and 1s a ſure indication of the ſterility of the 
oil. | 


The tenth ſort, or ſtrawberry treßoll, grows naturally | 


on arable land in many parts of England. Theſe ſorts 
are frequently preſerved in gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety, and are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which may be 


2 on an open bed of ground, either in autumn or 
ſpring. „ : | 


The eleventh ſort is the common MEL1LoT : and the 
twelfth, or ſweet zrefo:/, grows naturally in Bohemia 


and Auſtria, and has been long cultivated in England as 


a medicinal plant, though now rarely uſed. The whole 
plant has a ſtrong ſcent like fenugreek; and if the ſeeds 
of theſe two laſt ſorts are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will riſe without care, Miller's Gard. Dia. Morti- 
mer's Huſb. p. 32, &c. . | 


in the ſpring without corn, it will afford a crop of hay | Bean TRETOII, a ſpecies of cytiſus. See Baſe TuzroL, 
ft for being mowed by the middle or latter end of July, | Stinking bean 'TREFOIL. See ANaGyris, . 
and a much better after- feed for cattle the following au-[TRETOIT, bird's-foot, lotus, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 


tumn and winter, than the graſs which is ſown with 


corn will produce the ſecond year. The ſeed may alſo| 
be ſown with graſs-ſeeds in autumn, as before directed | 


ſor the common red clover and this autumnal ſowing 
will allord a good early crop of hay the following ſpring; 


and if, after the hay is taken off, the ground is well 


rolled, it wil cauſe the clover to form a thick ſward. 


The ſeeds of this ſort of clover are annually imported 


from Flanders, by the way of Holland, whence it 1s 
called Dutch clover. | g 


In this country the ſeeds have not been long collected for 
ſowing; but this ought to be done by the farmer, who 


ſhould ſow an acre or two of this white clover by itſelf 
for ſeeds. | | 


The hep-clover, or yellow meadow trefo:l, grows natu- 
rally among the graſs in moſt of the upland paſtures in 
this country; but the ſeeds are frequently fold in the 


ſhops, and are mixed with the other ſorts of clover and 
graſs-ſeeds, for laying down ground to paſture. There 


are two forts which grow naturally in England, one 


called the hop-clover, becauſe the flowers are collected 


into oval imbricated heads, with naked empalements, 
lying over each other like ſcales, in a manner reſembling | 
the flowers of hops; the other ſort is the leaf? yellow hop- 
trefoil, called none-ſuch, or black-ſeed, and as the 


plants of this ſort are not abiding, they are not proper 
to be ſown where the ground is deſigned to continue in 


paſture; but in ſuch places where one or two crops only | 


are taken, and the land is ploughed again for corn, it 


may do well enough when mixed with other ſeeds, | 
though the cattle are not very fond of it when green, | 
unleſs it be very young. The large ſort is the molt pro- 
fitable, though it is often mixed with the ſmaller kind, | 
- and alſo with the ſmaller melilot, which is commonly 
called none-ſuch, and ſometimes black-ſeeds. But theſe 
leeds deſtroy the beauty of the verdure as they form un- 


\ghily yellow patches. 


The 9þ-clover is greatly recommended by the following 
circumitances, 


any other graſs that is worth notice will not grow at all, 
6 It is not apt to [well cattle as the red clover does. 3. 
n good ground it will continue long, and bear a very 


| food ſeed or crop, as Mr. Tull, though prejudiced 


2ganſt clovers, allows 3 and by its flouriſhing both on 
ands and clay, which have not been ploughed for many 


whitiſh ſulph 0 : 
wrally i pur, or copper-coloured flower, grows na 


n chalky lands in many parts of England, and 


m lome counties the ſeed is ſown after the ſame manner | 
eſpecially on chalky ground, | 


a the common red clover, 


ag rom thrive, and produce a better crop than clo- 


ke towers and ripens its ſeeds about the ſame time 
1 5 Namn clover. This is known by the name 
» of in the places where it is cultivated, but the 
- men (ell the hop-clover by that name. This ſort 


ay is much cultivated in that part of Eſſex which 
n, 1801 Cambridgeſhire. | 
be ſixth ſort 


naturally in 8 


» Or trefoil with an oblong red ſpike, grows 
pain and Italy; but being an annual plant 
| I 


1. It not only grows, but flouriſhes in| 
the moſt barren lands, and therefore muſt be a very | 
proper graſs to cultivate on ſuch unfertile ſoils where 


delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, permanent, and 


cut at the top into five parts; the flower is of the but- 
terfly kind; the ſtandard roundiſh, and reflexed back- 
ward; the wings are broad, roundiſh, and ſhorter than 
the ſtandard, cloſing together at the top; the keel is 


cloſed on the upper fide, and convex on the under; it 
has ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, termi- 
nated by ſmall ſummits, with an oblong taper germen, 
ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an inflexed ſligma; 
the germen becomes a cloſe cylindrical pod, with one 
cell opening with two valves, having many tranſverſe 
qe, in each of which is lodged one roundilh ſeed. 

innzxus enumerates nineteen, and Miller ſeventeen 
ſpecies. | | | > 
The fruit of the lotus was, by the ancients, imagined to 
be endowed with the virtue of making ſtrangers forget 
their native country. Ben i 


TREFOLL, mar/h. See Bog-BEAN. 

TREFOIL, moon. See Snuil-TREFOIL, | 
'TREFOIL, //rub, ptelea, in Botany, a genus of the tetran- 
dria monogynia claſs, Its characters are theſe: the em- 


palement of the flower is ſmall, and cut into four acute 
parts; the flower has ſour oval ſpear-ſhaped petals, which 


| ſpread open flat; it hath four awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ter- 
minated by roundiſh ſummits, and an orbicular com- 


preſſed germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by two 


obtuſe ſtigmas; the germen afterward becomes a roundiſh 
membranaceous caplule with two cells, each containing 


one obtuſe ſeed. There are two ſpecies. | 
The ſecond ſpecies of this genus, or the ptelea with ſingle 
leaves, was formerly ſhewn for the tea-tree in many of 
the European gardens, where it many years paſſed for 
among thoſe who knew no better. 5 


TREFOIL, /nail, medicago, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 

flower hath a cylindrical erect empalement of one leaf, 

cut at the brim into five equal acute ſegments ; the flower 
is of the butterfly kind, having an oval erect ſtandard, 


whoſe borders are reſlexed; the wings are oblong, oval, 


reflexed, and fixed to the keel by an appendix ; the kee! 


is oblong, bifid, obtuſe, and reflexed ; it has ten ſta- 


mina, nine of which ate joined, the other ſingle, termi - 


nated by ſmall ſummits ; and an oblong germen, which 
ſits on a ſhort ſtyle, and is involved with the ſtamina, by 
the keel, crowned by a very ſmall ſtigma ; it afterward 
turns to a long compreſſed pod, twiſted into the form of 


ears, it ſeems likely to continue long in any foil, They] a ſnail, incloſing many kidney-ſhaped feeds. There are 
monly allow twelve pounds of ſecd to an acre, many ſpecies which grow naturally in the warm parts of 
e fifth ſort, or greater hairy meadow trefoil, with a Atl 


Europe. Miller. See LUCERNE. 5 


TREFO1L of Candia, thorny. See FAGONIA. 
TREFOIL, boſe tree, cytiſus, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria claſs, Its characters axe theſe: it has 


a butrerfly flower, with a ſhort bell-ſhaped empalement 
of one leaf, divided in two lips, the upper being biſid 
and acute, the under indented in three parts; the ſtan- 
ſtard of the flower is riſing, oval, and reflexed on the 
ſides; the wings are obtuſe, erect, and the length of 
the ſtandard ; the keel is bellied and acute; it has ten 
ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſtanding ſeparate, termi- 


[nated by riſing ſummits z and an oblong germen ſupport- 


ing a ſingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; the 
germen becomes an oblong blunt pod, narrow at the 


baſe, 
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Kats, filled with kidney ſhaped flat ſeeds; Linnæus enu- 


merates eleven, and Miller ſixteen ſpecies. : 
The common broad leaved laburnum, is a ſpecies of this 
genus; it grows to de a large tree, the wood of it is 
very hard, of a fine colour, and poliſhes very well; it 
approaches nearly to green ebony. They grow very faſt, 
ars very hardy, and therefore may be well worth plant- 
ing on poor ſhallow foils, and expoſed fituations. If 
their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter in winter, the plants 
will riſe in great plenty the following ſpring ; fo that a 
few trees will ſoon ſupply a ſufficient quantity. Miller. 
It has been much diſputed among botaniſts, to what ge- 


nus the cytiſus of Virgil, Columella, and the old writers 


in huſbandry, ought to be referred ; they mentibn it as 
an extraordinary aps and worthy of cultivation for 
fodder. Although it is hard to determine, which, 


among the ſeveral ſpecies of cytiſus, is the legitimate cy- 
tiſus of the ancients, 4 the moſt ſkilful, ſays Miller, 


take it to be that which Maranthus has deſcribed, whieh 


is our medica, ranged under the genus of ci by molt 


writers before Tournefort, who eſtabliſhed the genus of 
medicago, on account of the ſced-veſſel being like that 
of medica, or ſnail-:refoi/. Miller's Gard. Dict. art. 
Medica. | | a | | 

The ancient botaniſts ſeem to have been acquainted with 
two very different ſhrubs, under the name crtifus; and 
there have been no ſmall errors about the true meaning 
of ſeveral paflages in Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus, on 
occaſion of the miſtaking one of theſe things for another. 


Dioſcorides deſcribes the cyti/us, as being a farub with 


leaves white and hoary, both on the upper and under 


Gde, and of no uſe, or value, to mankind: as to its 
wood, Pliny tranfla'es this account, and adds to it from 
Hyginus, that it was a very hardy, and ſtrong ſhrub, | 
not being affected by heat, or cold, ſnow, or hail, or 
any other injuries of the weather, nor of its enemies, as 


Pliny expreſſes it, (O,). It is not very eaſy to con- 
ceive what enemies theſe ſhould be; but the moſt pro- 


bable conjeCture, as to this odd -paſſage is, that Pliny 


had tranſcribed it in his uſual careleſs way, and that 
what is called Y %ium ſhould be the word am. 

The ſenſe then is clear enough; the author had juſt be- 
fore ſaid that the wood was good for no uſe to mankind ; 


and therefore, when he was ſpeaking of the trees ſtand- 
ing a long time, and fearing the injuries of no weather, 


he might very well add, nor of us; for the wood being 
-good for nothing, men would not be at the trouble of 
cutting it up. lt is plain, however, that Theophraſtus 
means quite a different ſhrub by this name cyt7/us; for, 


us Dioſcorides ſays that the wood of his was white 
throughout, and very light, Theophraſtus obſerves, that 
it was black at the heart, and as heavy and ſolid as 


ebony; and, in many places, where he ſpeaks of the 
hard and elegant woods uſed for inlaying, he mentions 


oak, and other the hardeſt, and moit elegant woods 
known in his time. e | 


Pliny mentions no other cy:;/45 than that of Dioſcorides, | 


which was the common kind cultivated by the Greeks 
and Romans, as a food for cattle: he ſays, it was raiſed 


by ſeed, and came to its perfection in three years, and 


that it was gathered in the ſpring juſt after the time of 


its flowering; he adds, that this was uſually the office | 
of children, or old women, unfit for other work, and 
was the cheapeſt of all the offices of huſbandry, It is 
eaſy to conceive, that ſuch a ſhrub as the cyt//us of | 
Theophraſtus, with a wood as firm as the heart of oak, | 


and hard as ebony, did not come to perfection in three 
years from the ſowing; nor could any more be cut up 


by boys and old women, than eaten by cattle when taken 
up. There were, therefore, two kinds of cytiſus among 
the ancients, the one ſown and cultivated as food for | 
cattle, the other a wiid tree, or ſhrub, growing in woods, | 
and being larger than the ſown kind. Dioſcorides and 


Pliny detcribe the firſt, and Theophraſtus alone the 


latter, except that Piiny has now and then taken a ſen- 


tence from Theophraſtus, when he mentions the cytiſus 
occaſionally among other hard woods, and placed it to 
the account of his manured cyt:/us, | | 
Ovid, indeed, where he mentions the cytiſus as a wild 
wood ſhrub, certainly means this kind mentioned by 
Theophraſtus: £0 | 


Nec tenuis cytiſus curtave tinus abeſt. 


And Columella acknowledges both kinds. It may ſeem 
a natural object iou that culture could never make ſuch a 


diiterence in this plant, as that it ſhould be hard and | 


black in the wood, in its wild ſtate, and ſoft and white 
in the cultivated kind. But we are not to ſuppoſe that 
the cultivated and wild cytiſus were the ſame ſpecies of 
ſhrub, only altered by theſe two ſtates. The ancients 
were not ſo accurate in their names as later botanical 


I 


| 


the cytiſus wood, coupling it with the ebony, heart of | 


been omitted, as bleeding or t 


TAs 


writers have been; and if a wood-flirus, in f.. 
ſpects, reſembled their manured eytiſug, th aber k 
it by that name, though it had not all the c. teal 


e gener 
racters to make it the ſame. Columeila, 40 N. K. w 
| eld. ix. 


cap. 4. 4 | 4 

TREELIS, an aſſemblage of wooden bars, croſſ 
another, either in a ſtraight line, or llopewiſe 4. Me 
to ſupport wall-trees. » Celigned 
There is another kind of zrellic, made of ron | 

TRELOOBING, in /7ining, denotes a ſtirring wp 
ing the loobs or flimy earth of tin, &c. in à fl Os 

that the mud may be partly waſhed off with | aa pit, 
and the ore ſettle at bottom. | ” ater, 

TREMBLANT Vn organ. See Organ, | 
TREMELLA, in Botany, the name of a genus of the 7 

togamta algæ claſs: the characters of which are th 7 
they are a kind of plants ſeemingly of a ſoit of; Werd 
nature between the alga and, conferva, which = 8 
flowers ſcarce perceptible, in a jelly. like abba, bu 
are throughout of one uniform and tender texture. 5 
lucid and membranaceous, and jelly like or leafy, 3 
neus enumerates nine, but Dillenius Ne "a 
teen. ſpecies of this plant, among which he F 
| or LaVER. See ULva. See Tab. XIII. of 
Jv | | 
The ſtar-fall, tar-ſſough, or tremella nfo of Linnzys 
is found in paſtures aſter rainy ſeaſons, in gravelly foils, 
on the tops of hills, and on gravel walks, in ſpring 2 
autumn. Micheli deſcribes the ſeeds as lying in the ſorm 
of little ſtrings of beads. coiled up within the folds of the 
plant, and diſcoverable only by the microſcope, This 
is ſuppoſed by the country people to be the remains of a 
meteor or falling tar. There are other ſpecies found 
| in the bark of trees, on walls and hedges in the ſhade, 
in woods, on moſs, on heaths, on ſtones, in brooks 
and rivers, on ſea-river weeds, on the decayed bark and 
branches of trees and rotten wood, on favine, and in 
3 Sce Withering's Bot. Arrangement, vol. ii, 
P. 731, &c. 6 | | x 
TREMOLANTE, in the Glaſs Trade, a name for the pre- 
Paration of calcined braſs, otherwiſe called orpc!lo, uſed 
_ either for a ſky-blue, or a ſea-green. 

TREMOR, TrEmBLinG, in Medicine, a diſeaſe near 
akin to a convulſion, wherein there is ſomething of 2 
convulſive motion or ſhaking, accompanying a voluntary 
or natural motion. 85 
A tremor is frequently found to ariſe upon the more vio- 
lent paſſions, particularly anger, gluttony, venery, &c, 
but this is accidental-and tranſitory. | 
A tremor is ſometimes apt to degenerate into other worſe 
diſeaſes, viz. palſy, apoplexy, lethargy, ſpaſmus, &c. 
Medical writers diſtinguith this tremor into the active and 
paſſive 3 the active is that which happens in violent pal- 
ſions of terror, anger, joy, &c. or in intermittent fevers, 
and is to be referred to the ſemi-convullive motions; the 
paſſive are owing to a prirative cauſe, and are allied to 
the ſemi-paralytic affections. e | 
The paſhve tremors of the limbs, when conſidered 25 2 
diſeaſe, are to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe which are 
cauſed by external accidents, ſuch as the being plunged 
into cold water, the drinking tea, coffee, or other warm 
liquors, in many conſtitutions, and other ſuch accidental 
cauſes. The perſons ſubject to tremors of the limbs are 
principally old people, in whom the vital principle 18 
weak and ange. | 
Cauſes, The internal cauſes, are a flaccidity of the nerves 
and remiſſion of the tone of the parts; the external and 
accidental ones are the omiſſion of acculiomed enen 
tions, a diaphorctic regimen, and an abule of {pir1tu02s 

liquors. +: 5 WE . 004 
Prognaſties and method of cure. This is uſually 5 
people a very obſtinate complaint, and the ait m 
confirmed by being grown habitual, the more, \ 0 
is the cure; but if a caſe of this kind be taken in 25 
as ſoon as it ſeizes the patient, and be treated ale | 
tional manner, it is often perfectly cured. In of * 
this, the firſt ſtep muſt be the perfectly cleanſing o i 

5 ö | hubarb, or of an © 
prime vie, by repeated doſes of rhubarb, of . "Lore 

tract of black hellebore ; if 7 habitual evacuation n 

1 


reckons 
Boran 


e like, this muſt be reſto- 


in t , ux C 
red in the accuſtomed manner; and if any natural flux C 


: d 
blood by the hiemorrhoids or otherwiſe have me 
this alſo muſt bs recalled by proper eee 0 the 
application of leeches: after this the due _ — 
paris is to be reſtored by nervine mou 25 guaia- 
impregnated with ſerpyllum, lavender, e. b rubbing 
cum, and the like ingredients; and extern? ry Lathing 
the parts with ſpirit of caſtor and ſerpyllum, 0 4 the 
them in decoctions of tanzy, favin, og diſeaſe is 
like herbs. One great rule in the cure of 5 8. other⸗ 
that the patient is to abſtain from all hot things ©, 


| es a m 
wife an atrophy is caſily brought on, and proves © ie 


4 


TRE 


worſe thun 


the nerves of the palate, &c. without undergoing the | 
e 


urſe of the circulation, as it muſt do when taken in a 
£0 | | 


ſquid vehicle. 


Txewon of the heart. See PALPITATION. 


% 


TRENCH, a ditch cut or dug in the ground, to drain off | 


he waters in a meadow, a moraſs, or the like; or to 


divert the courſe of a river. 


bogs in Ireland have been drained, and 
= . by only digging zrenches around | 


t in Fortification, are ditches which the beſiegers 


cut to approach more ſecurely to the place attacked 


whence they are alſo called /ines of APPROACH. See | 


Jab. Fortif. fig. 21. u. 11. &c. and PARALLELS. 


They ſay, mount the trenches, that is, go upon duty in | 


them. To relieve the trenches, is to relieve ſuch as have 
been upon duty there. 


The enemy is ſaid to have cleared the trenches, ME a 


have driven. away, or killed, the ſoldiers who guarded 


them. 


Takxch, we of the, is the place where it was begun. 


And the head, that to which it was carried. 


T,enches are of ſeveral ſorts, according to the nature of 
the ſoil: if the adjacent territory be rocky, the trench is | 
only an elevation of bavins, gabions, woolpacks, or | 
epaulements of earth, caſt round about the place—but | 
where the ground may be eaſily opened, the trench is | 
dug therein, and bordered with a parapet on the fide of 


the beſieged. 


The breadth of the trenches 1s from Abt to * | 


and the depth from fix to ſeven; they are cut in talus, or 
allope. 5 | 


'The trenches are to be carried on with winding-lines, in | 


ſome manner parallel to the works of the fortreſs, ſo as 
not to be in view of the enemy, nor to expoſe their 


length to the enemy's ſhot : for then they will be in dan- | 


ger of being enfiladed, or ſcoured by the enemy's cannon : 


this carrying of the trenches obliquely, they call carrying | 


them by coudees, or returns, See PARALLELS, 


Tzexcass, opening of the, is when the beſiegers begin to 


work upon the line of approaches; which is uſually done 
in the night; ſometimes within muſquet-ſhot, and 
ſometimes within half, or only whole cannon-ſhot- of 
the place, if there be no riſing ground about it, the 


garriſon ſtrong, and their cannon well ſerved. | 


The workmen, that open, the zrenches, are always ſup- 


ported by bodies of men againſt the ſallies of the beſieged; | 
and ſometimes thoſe bodies lie between them and the 


place, as alſo on their right and left. 


The pioneers ſometimes work on their knees : and the 


men, that are to ſupport them, lie flat on their faces, in 


order to avoid the enemy's ſhot ; and the pioneers ate | 
lixewiſe uſually covered with mantelets, or ſaucifſons. | 


RENCH-ouard, See GUARD. 
ToTkENCH the ballaſt is 
the ballaſt into ſeveral trenches in a ſhip's hold. 


rene „in Heraldry, See TRancus'.. 


; Outting out the ſides of trenches and drains, or the ſides of 
tut, Kc. See PLOU GH. | | 


RENCHMORE, the name of an old Engliſh dance; of 
which nothing. c | 


rely movement. 


MENT, council of, in Ecclefraftical Hiſtor de he 
NI. f, ry notes tne. 
council aſſembled by Paul III. in 1545, 1 continued 


Rus ſeſſions till the year 1563, under Julius III. and 


üs diſcipline, and to reform the lives of its miniſters. 
he has been a matter of complaint by many, both in 
5 _ A * communion of the church of Rome, that 
vare 0 y, inſtead of reforming ancient abuſes, rather 

ra 22 new enormities. It is alleged, that opinions 
he cholaſtic doctors on intricate points, which had 


8 eft undecided, were by this council abſurdly | 


You as articles of faith, and impoſed with violence 
don the conſcienc 


commun: et: es of the people, under pain of ex- 
and ien : that there is an ambiguity in the decrees 
puteg "arations of this council, which renders the diſ- 
3 diſſenſions, that had rent the church, more 
gab , and which really multiplies and 
ol. W. Nv re 5 lefſening | and ſuppreſſing them : 


than the original diſorder. Junker's Conſp. | 


„ 


a ſea-phraſe, ſignifying to divide 


NG-plough, in Agriculture, is an inſtrument for 


ertain is now known, but that it was a | 


as V. in order to correct, illuſtrate, and fix with perſ- 
Pcuity, the doctrine of the church, to reſtore the vigour 


g 


— — 


certain doctors in the 
ſubmitting to the deciſions of the council of Trent, as an 


— 


TRE. 
that matters were decided in this affembly, according to 
the deſpotic will of the Roman pontiff, without regard 
to the dictates of truth or the authority of ſcripture : 
and that the few wiſe and pious regulations, that were 
made in this council, were never ſupported by the au- 


thority of the church, but ſuffered to degenerate into a 


mere lifeleſs form or ſhadow of law, which was treated 
with indifference and tranſgrefled with impunity. It 
will not, therefore, appear ſurpriſing, that there are 
omiſh church, who, inftead of 


ultimate rule of faith, maintain that theſe decifions are 
to be explained by the dictates of ſcripture and the lan- 
guage of tradition : nor can we wonder that this council 
has not every where the ſame degree of credit and au- 
thority, even in thoſe countries that profeſs the Roman 
cathoke religion. Some countries, indeed, ſuch as 
Germany, Poland and Italy, have adopted implicitly 
and abſolutely the decrees of this council, without the 
leaſt reſtriction. But in other places it has been received 
and acknowledged on certain conditions, which modify, 
not a little, its pretended authority, Among theſe latter 
we may reckon the Spaniſh dominions, which, during 
many years, diſputed the authority of this council, and 


at length acknowledged it only ſo far as it could be 
adopted without any prejudice to the rights and pre- 

rogarives of the king of Spain. In other countries, ſuch 
as France and Hungary, it has never been ſolemnly re- 


ceived or publicly acknowledged. Indeed in the former 
theſe kingdoms, thoſe decrees of Trent, that relate to 
points of religious doctrine, .tacitly and imperceptibly 


through the power of cuſtom, acquired the force and 


authority of a rule of faith; but thoſe, which regard ex- 


ternal diſcipline, ſpiritual power, and eccleſiaſtical 


government, have been conſtantly rejected, both in a 
public and private manner, as inconſiſtent with the au- 


thority and prerogatives of the throne, and prejudicial to 


the rights and liberties of the Gallican church. 


Notwithſtanding the preceding remarks, the decrees of 


the council of Trent together with the creed of Pope 


Pius IV. contain a ſummary of the principal heads of the 


Roman catholic religion, See PopERrY, „ 
However in theſe decrees and confeſſion of faith, many 


things are expreſſed in a vague and ambiguous manner, 
with a view to the inteſtine diviſions then prevalent in 
the church: and ſeveral tenets are omitted in both, 


which no Roman catholic is allowed to deny, or-even to 
queſtion. But it muſt be acknowledged, that in theſe 
decrees, and in this confeſſion, ſeveral doctrines and rules 
of worſhip particularly pertaining to the doctrine of pur- 


gatory, the invocation of ſaints, and the worſhip of 


images and relics are inculcated in a much more rational 


and decent manner, than that in which they appear in 


the daily ſervice of the church, and in the public prac- 
tice of its members:-and it is to be obſerved, that in 
deducing a juſt notion of the doctrine of Rome from the 
decrees of the council of Trent, regard ought to be had, 
not ſo much to the terms made uſe of in theſe decrees as 
to the real ſignification of theſe terms, which muſt be 


drawn from the cuſtoms, inſtitutions and obſervances, 
that are, every where, in uſe in the Romiſh church. _ 


Moſh. Ecel. Hiſt. vol. iti. p. 451. Eng. ed. 8vo. 


TakNr, council of, congregation for interpreting the decrees 
F the, is a CONGREGATION, the plan of which was form- 
ed by Pius IV. and afterwards inſtituted and confirmed 
by Sixtus V. It was authorized to examine and decide, 


in the name of the pope, all matters of ſmall moment 


relating tb &ccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; while every debate of 
any conſequence, and particularly all diſquiſitions con- 


cerning points of faith and doEtrine, were left to the 
deciſion of the pontiff alone, as the great oracle of the 


church. Hence it was, that the approbation of Inno- 


cent XI. was refuſed to the artful and inſidious work of 


Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, entitled, an Expoſition of 


the Doctrine of the Catholic Church, until the author had 
ſuppceſſed entirely the firſt edition of that work; and 
made correCtions and alterations in the ſecond. See 
PoPERY. Ht | | | 

But though the court of Rome, and all thoſe who favour 
the deſpotic pretenſions. of its pontiff, maintain that he 
alone, who governs the church as Chriſt's vicegerent, is 
entitled to explain and determine the ſenſe of ſcripture 
and tradition in matters pertaining to ſalvation; and that 
a devout and unlimited obedience is due to his deci- 
ſions; yet it has been impoſſible to perſuade the wiſer 


. part of the Roman catholic body to acknowledge this ox- 


cluſive authority in, their head. And accordingly, the 
greater part of the Gallican church, and a conſiderable 
number of learned men of the popiſh religion in other 
countries, think very differently from the court of Rome 
on this ſubject. 


11 doctors 
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hey maintain, that all biſhops and 
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RENTAL, Taicixr AL, or TRICENNAL., a Romiſh 


TICULAR, to ſcrape the lower edge of the orifice of the 


daepreſſions of the cranium. The operation is uſeful in | 


/ 


ö 5 4 * 
1 - 1 2 N OY 
| , * R | E 


* | 8 5 | . 8 CY 
doctors have a right to conſult the ſacred ſountains of 


. ſcripture and tradition, and to draw from thence the 


rules of faith and manners for themſelves and their flock; | 
and that all difficult points and debates of conſequence | 


\ 


are to be referred to the cognizance and deciſion of ge- 
neral councils. Moſh. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iu. p. 450. See 
„ INFALLIBLE. | 


office for the dead, bra of thirty maſſes, rehearſed 
for thirty days ſucceſſively after the party's death. _ 
The trental is thus called from the Italian, trenta, trigin- 
ta, thirty, It is mentioned anno primo Edw. VI. 
TREPAN, Trephine, TREPANUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
ſerving to perforate a bone, eſpecially that of the cra- 
nium, and uſed in the operation of trepanning. _ 
It is alſo called abaptiſton, anabaptiſton, modiolus, terebra, 
terebellum. Abaptiſton, from à privative, and Bazlgu, 
i dip; as having a broad circle over its point, to prevent 
it, in the operation of trepanning, from penetrating | 
- through the membranes that inveſt the brain. Modiolus, 
from modus, a meaſure; being contrived to enter only 
to a certain depth. Terebra, &c. from veto, to bore. 
It is in form of a terebellum, or ſmall wimble, only that 
it is indented, and made ſomewhat in manner of a round 
ſaw, 8 128 ON | | 
It ſerves for the cure of wounds, contuſions, and frac- 
tures, of the cranium, when they do not go beyond the 
ſecond table; for by means hereof, an amputation or 
exfoliation is made of what part, or quantity, of a bone 


one pleaſes; and a way is opened for the railing of de- 


reſhons. /.. | | 
It has uſually a ſharp point in the middle of its circum- 
ference, ſerving to keep'it firm and ſteady during the ope- 
ration, in which caſe it is called the male trepan, but 
When the ſaid point is removed it is termed 7emale. 
The trepan ſhould alſo have a kind of cope to riſe and fall 
as occaſion requires, that'it may not go deeper than is| 
neceſſary, * 3 | 
| See the !repan repreſented in Tab. III. Surgery, fig 29 ; 
its pin in fig. 40; and the key for taking away the pin 
when the ſaw hath made an impreſſion deep enough to 
be worked without the help of it, in fig. 41. | 
We have the deſcription and figure of a frepan, differ- 
ing from and turning more equally than the com- 
mon, by Mr. Monre, in the Med. ET. Edinb. vol. v. 
V i | 
There are alſo two-pointed trepans, others triangular, 
quadrangular, and hexagonal, made for the cure of a 
caries of the bones, perſorative trepans, and exfoliative 
ones. Hee EXFOLIATION. 5 | 
TREPANNING, in Surgery, the operation of relieving | 
cuts, contuſions, caries, and fractures in the ſkull, by 
means of an inſtrument called the trepan. 


The other in{truments uſed in this operation, beſide T1 | 
TREPAN, are the SCALPEL (Tab. III. Surgery, fig. 38), | 


FLEVATORS, fiv. 35, 36, 37; the RaSPATORY, which 
Ar. Sharpe recommends for ſcraping bones in order to 
promote granulations of fleſh, fig. 42; a Forceys for 
taking out the circular piece of bone, when it does not 
Nick to the ſaw of the trephine, fig. 43; and the LEN- | 


cranium, in caſe any ſplinters ſhould remain aſter the 
operation, and the button at its extremity, receives the | 
duſt that it may not fall on the brain, #7. 44. 
This operation was performed by the ancients, not only | 
in fractures and depreſſions of the craiium, but alſo in 
other obſtinate diſorders of the head and brain, which 
could not be relieved by internal medicipes and the uſe 
of iſſues upon the coronal ſuture : but the modern fur- | 
geons never uſe the trepan for internal diſorders of the 
want though they ſeldom negleCt it in fractures and 


ſuch caſes for elevating the depreſſed parts of a fractured 
bone, and alſo in preſſures of the cranium for diſcharg- 
ing the extravaſated blood through an aperture made 
by this inſtrument. The ſooner this inſtrument be ap- 
plied the better : nevertheleſs the operation ſhould be 
performed ſlowly and carefully; as it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to take out a piece of the crani- 


um with the trepan without injuring the ſubjacent dura 


mater, to which it is cloſely attached. Accordingly 
Heiſter adviſes, with Celſus and moſt of the moderns, to 
try firſt the uſe of other remedies, both external and in- 
ternal, as phlebotomy, purging, clyſters, diſcutient bags, 
&c. rather than ſubject the patient to the danger of the 
trepan, before it appears to be abſolutely neceſſary. In 
| ſome caſes, however, the danger is ſo urgent, that im- 
mediate recourſe ſhould be had to this inſtrument, for 
the prevention of fatal conſequences. | 
The part of the cranium in which it will be proper to 
apply the 4"epan will, in general, be that where 


| 
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fiſſure appears, if nothing Inqicates the 


in fractures, it will be adviſeable to tre contrary; pi ha 
the injured part, that the ertrivaſud 4 lil below de 
be more eaſily diſcharged; Heiſter ada humoury tay w. 
ſeveral 22 in the cranium, which ! that there ze dil 
any caſe, trepanned; as 1. Upon t of t not to be, in ot 
the ſagittal future; Becauſe, ih thefs mur eg | do 
mater 1s more Nrongly attached to ut, the dun We 
under the ſagittal ſuture runs the lon es rh, and ſot 
the dura matef, Which, by trepannin anal finu ol 
might eaſily be injured to the hazard 8. e. this lace, wi 
however in caſes of abſolute tieceſſity th? wee l he 
be uſed upon the coronal ſuture, and ſo * Frepant ma be 
others. 2. It is equally dangerous to t- 1 . upon 2p] 
in the middle of the 6s frontis, eſpecial he cranium ſta 
which forms the fontanel ; becauſe under theſ "at pr " 
the forementioned ſinus of the dura mater h (te 3 
eaſily be wounded by the jnſtrument. N 8 might wh 
muſt not be applied upon any of the ut: of the © trepoy hat 
tis: to this, purpoſe Mr. Cheſelden, obſerves, vg 5 
ſinuſes and ſpine of the os frontis make it Ve; 5 * 0 
ous, if not impracticable, to apply a tre; $a. = 
middle and lower part of the fotchead. 4 Th the 
ought not to be uſed where any large vein or Mm T 
ſpreads itſelf, 5. If the ſractured part of the ie ” 
which the zrepan is fixed, is looſe or carious, it = 0 * 
injure the brain. 6. It has been judged proper u wy 
trepan in the lower parts or baſis of the cranium, which Fo 
are inveſted with muſcles, as upon the occiput 2 
| Cciput and | con 
temples ; unleſs the muſcles have been previouſly forced u 
from them. 7. Laflly, it will be improper to chen 2 
upon the eruciform eminence of the os ee e- Ne an 
withſtanding theſe cautions, if a violent fracture ſhould } 5 
happen in or near the forementioned places, the trepay lat 
ſhould be applied as near them as poflible ; and if the by 
fracture has paſſed acroſs the futures, you muſt reh and 
within a finger's breadth of the ſuture on each fide, = Kc. 
Sometimes it is impoſſible to diſcover the particular pit Wh 
of the cranium which is injured ; the patient in the of! 
mean time being affected with the moſt urgent and dans | the 
gerous ſymptoms. In theſe caſes it will be neceſſatyto give 
trepau firſt on the right ſide, then on the left, afterwards vera 
upon the forehead, and laſtly upon the oceipnt, and ſo largt 
round till you meet with the feat of the diforder. After of t 
having pitclied upon the part to be trepanned, and the in- rurp 
ſtruments, dreflings, &c. being provided, your next Not 
buſineſs is to ſhave the ſcalp ; and the head being held nece 
ſteady in a convenient poſture, make an inciſion through ſome 
the integuments to lay bare the cranium. The weund bran 
may be enlacged, and the hzmorrhage ſtopped, after | fam 
the integuments and perioſteum are ſeparated and elevat- hard 
ed from the cranium with the ſcalpel, by inſerting a metl 
large quantity of ſcraped lint : and a compreſs dipped in The 
camphorated ſpirit of wine muſt be applied and retained not, 
by the kerchief bandage. Thus the patient is to be lef, abſec 
if the diſorder will permit, for a few hours, that the eaſe, 
blood may be ſtopped before the trepan is applied. The mant 
operator proceeds, after having placed the patient in? eruc 
proper poſture, having removed the dreſſings and clean Part 
ed the wound, to fix the point of the nile trepan in a pol 
the ſkull ; and holding the inſtrument faft with the keit num, 
hand, he turns it rourd with the right, till the faw has man: 
made a circular cut of ſufficient depth in the cran um perkc 
he then takes a female trepan, which has no point in the mi 
middle, or takes out the point or central pin of the other more 
and turns it round as before; in the mean time, bruſhing after 
off the duſt or ſmall portions of the bone that proces heal 
from the perforation. The trepan is uſed in this ” © 6 
till the bony duſt becomes bloody, which denotes t K REP 
the diploe is penetrated ; in ſome ſkulls, dern 1 
diploe is wanting; but when the duſt becomes 4 ſ 0 th 
the inſtrument is to be faid aſide and the blood A page uh 
away with a ſpunge dipped in ſpirits of wine. 1 wy, 
as the piece of bone is looſe, it 1s taken out wierd i 
if tl | the perforation is 199g" to ac 
ceps, and if the lower edge of the pe: did piece . 
it is ſmoothed with the lenticular : the depreter in a 
of ſkull is then raiſed with the elevator, which 1 "9 
made with fulcra to reſt on the ſoun bone: wal 
| 5755 4 under the dura recip 
extravaſated matter ſeems to be lodged unde N 
. 5 de with a lancet Other 
mater, it is diſcharged by an opening mas | 
; g . * . 1 t fragments 0 This 
After the operation is finiſhed, and the -nbranes Ba 
bone and extravaſated matter removed, oye me rofrencl 1b 
may be dreſſed with the ointment of gum © ag feather, | de 


with the balſam capivi, applying it warm with a 55 
and ſoft Arn A over fo Jreſfing the oe be ay 
wounds of the head: after which the who! 

be EY _ a mixture on - - 

laſter of the white cerate applie 

< and bandage, Heiſter ſays, char th — next 
are to be made with a round pledgit ol dry 1 fo it, and 
to the dura mater, with a thread falteneg de in 


of the aperture, chat it may be placed un- 
8 es from beneath the cranium Wa 
er A 


der we wards poured ſome honey of roſes 
which ped ou ton if ones over this is laid an- 


hanging 


diluted with lint, furniſhed with a ſtring, with other 
4 al de pie is replete. The cranium and 
014139y 


: alſo be drefſed with lint, ſpread with 
wound N Fan a ointment or honey of roſes, upon 
ſome nee ſquare compreſs dipt in warm ſpirit of 
the whole ſecured without a plaſter, by the 

4 bandage. In the ſubſequent dreſſings, which muſt 
”" 1 once or twice every day, all fat and oily 
a e muſt be avoided. The wound being con- 
f 10 dreſſed with balſamic and healing topics, you 
_— len an exfoliation of a thin plate from the trepanned 


margin of the bones, uſually within forty or fifty days, | 


: not to be pullech away by force. The exfo- 
— og obtained, Thom will appear new fleſh and 
lus, ſhooting up from the clean bone and dura mater, 
7 28 at length to fill up the whole cavity. When the 
any is about half filled, the ſprouting fleſh and callus 


muſt be moderately compreſſed by ſcraped lint and 


bandage, to prevent it from being too ſoft and lax ; and 


«hen it is arrived even with the urface of the bones of | 
the cranium, attempts muſt be made to conjoin and ex- | 
tend the integuments over it, by the aſſiſtance of ſticking | 


that the new-formed ſubſtance may intimately 
args the ſuperior dried ſkin. This ſubſtance be- 
comes gradually more and more indurated, eſpecially in 


oung lubjects; however the weaker reſiſtance of theſe | 


| 


<+1-oinous parts ſubjects perſons that have been tre- 
— to Atorders in theſe heads, which may be partly 
remedied by conſtantly keeping the place armed with a 
plate of ſilver. Sometimes a fungus proves troubleſome; 
but it is prevented by applying a plate of lead, invented 


&c. 


the trepan is ſaid to be the ſafeſt method. Mr. Queſnay 
gives us ſome hiſtories of the trepan being performed ſe- 
veral times with ſucceſs, for the ſame diſeaſe; and of 


large parts of the ſkull being taken away, without Joſs | 


of the patient's life. See Mcm. de VAcad. de Chi- 
rurp. | | e . 
tot andy the head, but the $TERNUM, is ſometimes. 
neceſſarily the ſubject of this operation, as abſceſſes are 


ſometimes formed under the ſternum between the mem- | 


branes of the mediaſtinum, by fall or blow, an in- 
fammation, or other cauſes; in which caſes, there is 
hardly a poſſibility of diſcharging the matter by any other 
method, oe | CL SES 

The great diſhculty is to determine when, and when 
not, this is neceflary; that is, when there really is an 
abſceſs formed there. When this is known'to be the 
caſe, the operation is to be performed in the following 
manner: the patient is to be inclined backward, and a 
crucial inciſion made in the integuments upon the lower 


part of the ſternum, where the abſceſs ſometimes makes | 


a point; then the integuments being freed from the ſter- 


num, the trepan is to be applied, and worked in the ſime | 


manner as in trepanning the cranium 3 and when the 
perforation is made, the patient is to be ſtooped forward, 


and ordered to cough or breathe hard, in order to pro-| 


mote the diſcharge of the matter; and the abſceſs is 
afterwards to be cleanſed with 


ES IP n 55 
TREPIDATION, in Medicine. See TREMOR. 


The firſt ſymptom of madneſs, in dogs, 18 a trepidation | 


of the limbs. 


REPIDATION, in the Ancient Aſtronomy, denotes what | 


they exlled a libration of che eighth ſphere; or a motion 
Waich the Ptolemaic ſyſtem attributed to the firmament, 
© account for certain almoſt inſenſible changes and 
"3100s obſerved in the axis of the world; by means 
Wecreof the latitudes of the fixed ſtars come to be gra- 
ally changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to approach 


he cally, brit towards one pole, then towards the | 


This motion is alſo called the motion of the firſt L1- 


BRATION, 


IREPIGNER, in the Manege, the action of a horſe who 


wy the duſt with his fore-feer in managing, without 
Mncing the volt; and who makes his motions and 
ee and near the ground, without being put 
Pon his haunches. This is generally the fault of 


orſes as have . 
ul withal 388 ſhoulders ſupple, and at liberty, 


Al r, in going upon a ſtraight line. 


e in Law, the name of a writ (now obſolete) g 


2 


ſuch | 


and deſcribed by Belloſte. Heiſter's Surg. vol. i. p. 3797 


Where it is ambiguous whether there be an extravaſation | 
of liquors, or a depreſſion of the {kull, the operation of 


a detergent injections, and | 
healed in the uſual way. Heiſter's Surgery, vol. ii.“ 


any motion with them. A horſe | 


to be Tued, on bitter; by abarement; on the death of 

_ the grandfather's grandfather. | 

TRESPA 

law, under treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of either. 

TREsPAss, however, is molt commonly uſed either for 
ance apts, or damage which is done to the king in his 


foreſt, or by one private man ta another: i 
In this ſenſe, it is of two ſorts : treſpaſs general, otherwiſe 
called tre paſs vi & armis, where force or violence is uſed, 
to which belong THRTATS, ASSAULT, BATTERY, 
MA&HEM, &c. and treſpaſs ſpetial, otherwiſe called 
treſpaſs upon the caſe 3 which ſhould be that done without 
orce, or whete the injury is only conſequential. Sce 
ACTION on the caſe. | . | 
But the two ſpecies are ſometimes confounded: 
Treſpaſs on lands denotes an entry on another man's 
3 without lawful authority, and doing ſome damage, 
owever inconſiderable, to his real property. Every 


ſuch unwarrantable entry on another's ſoil the law en- 


titles a reſp fs by breaking his cr.oss. But in order to 


be able to maintain an action of treſpaſs, a man muſt. 


have a property in the ſoil, and actual poſſeſſion by entry: 


efore entry and actual poſſeſſion one cannot maintain 
an action of treſpaſs, though he hath the freehold in 
law. However, by 4 Geo. II. c. 28, and 11 Geo. II. c. 


19. in caſe aſter the determination of any term of life, 


lives, or years, any perſon ſhall wilfully hold over the 


ſame, the leſſor is entitled to recover by action of debt, 


either a rent of double the annual value of the premiſes, 


in caſe he himſelf hath demanded and given notice in 
writing to deliver the poſſeffion; or elſe double the uſual = 
rent, in caſe the notice of quitting proceeds from any 


tenant having power to determine his leaſe, and he after- 
wards neglects to carry it into due execution. 


A man is anſwerable not only for his own treſpaſs, but 
that of his cattle allo. See DaMacet feaſant. 5 


In ſome caſes treſpaſs is juſtifiable; or, rather, entry on 


another's land and houſe ſhall not in thoſe caſes be ac- 


counted tre/paſs z as if a man comes there to demand or 
pay money, there payable; or to execute, in a legal 
manner, the proceſs of the law. A man may alſo juſtify 


entering into an inn or public houſe, without the leave 
of the owner: a landlord may juſtify entering to diſtrain 
for rent: a commoner to attend his cattle, commoning 


on another's land; and a reverſioner to ſee if any waſte 
be committed on the eſtate. It hath alſo been ſaid, that 


by the common law and cuſtom of England the poor 


are allowed to enter and glean upon another's ground 
after the harveſt, without being guilty of treſpaſs ; which 
humane proviſion ſeems borrowed from the Moſaical 


law. Lev. chap. xix. ver. g. chap. xxiii. ver. 22. Deut. 
_ chap. xxiv. ver. 10. In like manner the common law 


warrants the hunting cf ravenous beaſts of prey as 


| badgers and foxes in another man's land. But in caſes 
where a man makes an ill uſe of the authority with which 


the law entruſts him, he ſholl be accounted a treſpaſſer 


ab initio; as if one comes into a tavern and will not go 
out in reaſonable time; ſo if a landlord diſtrained for 
rent, and wilfully killed the diſtreſs, this made him a 
treſpaſſer ab initio: and fo would any other irregularity 
have done, till the ſtatute 11 Geo. II. c. 19. which 
enacts that no ſubſequent irregularity of the landlord ſhall 
make his firſt entry a treſpaſs; but the party injured ſhall 
have a ſpecial action on the caſe for the real ſpecific in- 


jury ſuſtained, unleſs tender of amends hath been made. 


But ſtill, if a reverſioner, who enters on pretence of 
ſeeing waſte, breaks the houſe or ſtays there all night; 


or if the commoner, who tends his cattle, cuts down a 
tree; in theſe and ſimilar cafes the law judges that he 
entered for this unlawful purpoſe ; and therefore, as the 


act which demonſtrates ſuch his purpoſe is a treſpaſs, 
he ſhall be deemed a treſpaſſer ab initio. So alſo in the 


caſe of hunting the fox or the badger, a man cannot 


| Juſtify breaking the foil, and digging him out of his 5 


earth. 47 


A man may juſtify an action of treſpaſs, on account of 


the freehold and right of entry being in himſelf; and 


this defence brings the title of the eſtate in queſtion.— 
And this is one of the ways devifed, ſince the diſuſe of 


real actions, to try the property of eſtates : though not 
ſo uſual as that by ejeAment, which being a mixed ac- 
tion, gives damages for the ejection, and poſſeſhon of 
the land: whereas in treſpaſs, which is a perſonal ſuit, 
the right can be only aſcertained, but no poſſeſſion 


delivered; nothing being recovered but damages for the 
wrong committed. | 


In an action of treſpaſs the plaintiff always ſues for da- 
mages, or the value of the hurt done him by the defend- 


ant, | 
In 


ASS, in Law, ſignifies any tranſgreſſion of the 


; 
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or at leaſt it is requiſite that the party bave a leaſe and 
eher of the veſture and herbage of the land. But 
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SO. 


the defendant's traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is 


times triple. 


TREWIA, in Botany, a genus of the pohandria monogynia 


7 TRIAL, in Law, the examination of any cauſe, civil or 


- 


TRI 


In order to prevent trifling and vexatious actions of 
zreſpaſs, as well as other perſonal actions, it is (inter alia 

enacted byſtatutes 43 Eliz. c. 6. and 21 Jac. I. c. 16. and 
22 and 23 Car. II. c. 9. that where the jury who try an 

action of treſpaſs give leſs damages than 40s. the plaintiff 
ſhall be allowed no more coſts than damages; unleſs the 
judge fhall certify under his hand, that the freehold or 
title of the land came chiefly in queſtion, or that an 
actual battery, and not an aſſault only, was proved. And 


dy ſtatute 4 and 5 W. and M. c. 23, and 8 and W. III.“ 


C. 11. if the treſpeſs were committed in hunting or 
ſporting by an inferior tradeſman, or if it appear to be 
_ wilfully and maliciouſly committed, the plaintiff ſhall| 
have full coſts, though his damages as aſſeſſed by the 
jury ambunt to leſs than 40s. Blackſt. Com. vol. iii. 
p. 120, &c. p. 208, &c. e 
FTreſpaſs is alſo divided into /oral and tranſitor. 
TRkSPASS local is that which is ſo annexed to the place 
certain, that if the defendant join ifſue upon a place, and 
traverſe the place mentioned in the declaration, and aver 
it, it is enough to defeat the action. 
TRESPASS tran/ttory is that which cannot be defeated by 


not material. | be 
The action of treſpaſs, quare clauſum fregit, ought to be 
local. . . | 
TRESSEL, or TRESTL E-trees, in a Ship, two ſtrong bars 
of timber fixed horizontally on the oppoſite ſides of the 
lower maſt-head, to ſupport the frame of the top and 
the weight of the top- maſt. | ; 


 TRESSURE, in Heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, uſually 


ſuppoſed to be half the breadth thereof. GY 
It is uſually borne flory, and counterflory ; and ſome- 
times double, as in Tab. II. Herald. fig. 86, and ſome- 
or TrvssEL, is explained, by 

: Minſhieu, to be a three-footed ſtool; or, more particu- 
larly, a wooden frame or ſtand to bear up tables, ſcaffolds, 
bor the He. | 8 55 wy 


TRESTLE, Tx 166513 


TRET, in Commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, | 


or the duſt, that may be mixed with any commodity ; | 


Which is always four pounds in every 104 pounds weight. | 


. claſs; the characters of which are theſe : the perian- 
_ thium is permanent, and is compoſed of three oval reflex 
and coloured leaves; there are no petals ; the ſtamina 


are numerous capillary filaments, of the _—_ of the| 
cup; the antheræ are ſimple; the germen o 


is placed under the cup; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the 


length of the ſtamina, and the ftigma is ſimple ; the ' TRIANDRIA, in Botany, the third claſs of plants which half 


fruit is a three-ſquare, turbinated, coronated capſule, 


formed of three valves, and containing three cells; the} 


ſeeds are ſingle, and are in figure convex on the one ſide, 
and angular on the other. There is one ſpecies. 


: 'TRIA prima, among Chemiſts, the three hypoſtatical| 


principles, viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of which 


they hold all bodies to be primarily made, and into which | 


they are all held reſolvable by fire. 


FRIAD, Trras, Tgias, ſee TERNARY, TRI as, and Tal- 


MET Yo | 


4 


4 


criminal, according to the laws of the realm, before a 
- probergadgee7 cn op 3h, eh oe hn dk bog : 
Off this'there are divers kinds: both in civil and in cri- 


p 


minal caſes. In civil caſes there are ſeven ſpecies of trial, TRIAND RIA, is alſo the title of ſeveral orders of Plant, 


viz. by RECORD: by inſpeftion or examination, when 
for the greater expedition of a cauſe, in ſome point or 

iſſue being either the principal queſtion, or ariſing colla- 
terally out of it, but being evidently the object of ſenſe, | 


the judges of the court, upon the teſtimony of their 


- own ſenſes, ſhall decide the point in diſpute ; as in caſe 
of a ſuit to reverſe a fine for non-age of the cognizor, or 
_ to ſet aſide a ftatute or recognizance entered into by an 
infant, the king's juſtices determine by view of the age 


of the party; alſo if a defendant pleads in abatement of 


the ſuit that the plaintiff is dead, and a perſon, calling 


- himſelf the plaintiff, appears, the judges - ſhall deter- 


mine by inſpection whether he be the plaintiff or not ;| 


likewiſe in the caſe of an idiot; in the appeal of 
mayhem; and in determining circumſtances relative to 
a day paſt by inſpection of an almanac: by cRRTITI- 
 EATE; as for matters without the realm, and alſo within 


the realm; the cuſtoms of the city of London are tried 


: ew certificate of the mayor and aldermen, certified by 
the 


mouth of their recorder; marriage, baſtardy, ex- 


communication and orders and other ſuch matters are 
tried by the biſhop's certificate ; ability of a clerk pre- 
- ſented, admiſſion, inſtitution and deprivation of a clerk| 
- ſhall be tried by certificate from the ordinary or metro-| 


politanz and the cuſtorns of courts by cer; 


trial by JURY, or the country, ſecured to © urs is the 


336, Ke. 


there is now no other way of trial. 


13 | | | IJ 1 1 
RIAL, New, in Law, 18 a re-hearing of the cauſe 


the piſtil| 


If only two of the fides of the triangle be equal (5 


as in ACB, (Tab. V. Geometry, fige 1279) the ning 
I to be =" © 48 
If one of the angles, as K (fig. 128, of x geg KY 


3 7 


Tir. 


proper officers, &c. by WITXESES; heb b. 


BATTLE: by WAGER of law: 2 Water of | 

minal matters, there was formerly they? LS | 
and by CORSNED; theſe two methods mY ®RDty, f 
chiefly in uſe among our Saxon” anceſtor aq} t 
antiquated ; the next, which #11 ANC. an row | Ta1 


: a remains; 
though very rarely in uſe, was introduced an in fores, 


the princes of the Norman line, and iz ile br 
BATTLE, DUEL, Or ſingle COMBAT ; the four yo by 


of trial uſed in eriminal caſes. is th 2” 1 
Great Britain, in the court of alk the pen of x 
of the lord high STEWARD, when a ALES be 


indicted : but that which moſt common! 

man, as the great bulwark of his libertioe 1 i Engliſh 
Charter. Backſt. Com. vol. iii. p. 9 — Brent 
— o «IV, p. 
Before trial, in a criminal caſe, it is uf | 
minal how he will be tried'? which 3 
PRONE e 1 not ſo now; in mos 
were formerly leveral way al; viz. bs e 
and jury. 7 h 8 8 or trial; 1 by battle, ordeats, 
When the criminal anſwered; by God and 4 
it ſhewed he made choice to be wt bo « 


to alt the cy. 


$ countr . 


trying per pats, or per patriam. 3 M 4 alo called 


before another jury, with as little pred; ; 

party, as if it had never been heard E — 
of granting a new trial are ſuch as theſe: want of necks 
of trial; or any flagrant miſbehaviour of the party N 
railing towards the jury, which may have rv bao 
their verdict z or any groſs miſbehaviour of the jury W 
among themſelves: alſo if it appears by the 15 es Ger 
report, certified to the court, that the Jury have tein bt 230 
in a verdict without or contrary to evidence, fo here 


is reaſonably diſſatisfied therewith ; or if they have given _ 
92 exorbitant damages; and if the judge himſelf has miſ- 4 
directed the jury, ſo that they found an unjuſtißable FB, + 
verdict : for tl eſe, and other reaſons of the like -kind, heh 
ir is the practice of the court to award a new, or ſecond, give 
trial. But if two juries agree in the ſame or a fimilar con! 
verdict, a third trial is ſeldom awarded; for the law will The 
not readily ſuppoſe, that the verdict of any one fubſe- Her 
quent jury can countervail the oaths of two preceding iria 
ones. There are inſtances of new trials in the year- At 


books of the reign of Edward III. Henry IV. and ſam 


Henry VII. &c. Blackſt. Com, vol, in. p. 30, IIA. 


&c. mul 
have hermaphrodite flowers, with three ſtamina or mile Ort 
parts in each. See FRUCT1FICATION, and Tab. |, or tl 
and III. of Botany, Claſs 3. Of this claſs there are three WW dle: 
orders; viz. monogynia, comprehending ſuch plants as E. g 


have but one ſtyle, which contain twenty-nine genen, 


diſtinguiſhed into ſuch whoſe flowers have no ſpatha or 


amentum, of which there are thirteen; ſuch as have 
ſpathaceous flowers and a trilocular capſule, of which} 
there are ten; and ſuch as have an imbricated amentum, 
and are gymnomonoſpermous, of which there are fix: 
 digynia, comprehending ſuch plants as have two files 
which contain twenty-nine genera : and trygynia, com- 
prehending ſuch plants as have three ſtyles, which con- 


tain eleven genera, See ORDER, WW 
0 
which have three ſtamina. See ORDER. ou 
TRIANGLE, in Geometry, a figure comprehended under half | 
three lines, or ſides, and which of conſequence bas np t 
three angles. EI OH HY 8 
If the three lines or ſides of the triangle be all right; ic _ 
is ſaid*to' be a plain or rectilintar triangle. 0 — 
If all the three ſides of the triangle be equal (a5 AB, tw 


Tab. Hl. Geometry, fig. 68,) it is ſaid to be equilateral. 


DEF, (fg 57,) it is called an 1508CEL85, 0f (409 
triangle. 1 | to each other 
If all the ſides of the triangle be unequal to ene | 


is ſaid to be scALENoOUS. 


be a right angle, the triangle is ſaid to be * e 
GULAR, BR On e. the 
If one of the angles, as N (fig 120, be 2 
triangle is ſaid to be 0YTUSANGULAR, l. Crone? 
If all the angles be acute, as in ACB (Tab. 4 901 AR, 0f 
fige 68,) the triangle is ſaid to be ac 
oXYgonous © y ae. the tri 
If the three lines of the triangle be all curves, the "I 
is ſaid to be CURVILINEARe | 


7 


Tat. 


of the fides be right, and others curve, the trian- 
id to be mixtilinear. | 


If jome 


gle . 1 des be all arches of great circles of the ſphere, 


Aer is ſaid to be $P HERICAL., 


ſmilar, fee SIMILAR» 
aradieriſtic, of a curve, ſce COR VR. 


rticles. 
dee — * Arudtion of. 1. Two ſides, as AB and 
my 2 V. Geometry, fig. 130.) being given in num- 
A or otherwiſe, together with the quantity of the 
* intercepted between them, A; to conſtruct a 
_ }:—afſume AB as a baſe; and in A make the given 
2 the other leg ſet off the other given line AC; 
15 "draw BC: then will ABC be the triangle re- 
7 


vireds 


ſence two ſides with the intercepted angle being deter- 


eg, the whole triangle is determined. "Wherefore, 
aye. triangles ACB and ac; a= A; and ab: 
ook AB: AC, the triangles are determined in the ſame 
25158 and are therefore ſimilar; conſequently c = 


C, and = B. 4: 0%: AB: BO, &c. | 


bl 5 
des, A B, B C, and C A, (7b. III. Geometry, 
A pln given, any two whereof, as AC, AB, 
then together, are greater than the third; to conſtruct 
a triangle. 


ines AC and BC. Thus is the triangle conſtructed, — 
Hence, as of any three given right lines, only one 


ſides, the whole triangle is determined. 


Gemetry, fig. 130.) AC: AB::ac:ab; AC: EB: 
z : be; the triangles are determined in the ſame man- 
ner, and conſequently are ſimilar, and therefore mutually 
equiangular. a | 5 


Then will AB C be the triangle required. - 
Hence, one fide and two — being given, the whole 
triangle is determined. Wherefore, if in two triangles 


{ame manner, and therefore are ſimilar. 


multiply the baſe A B, (fig. 131.) by the altitude C d; 


half the product is the area of the triangle ABC. 


bsc acca of the triangle, . 

| E gr. AB=342 AB = 342 jAB= 171 
=234 104 = 17 C234 

_— © om 
„ %% = 34S. 513 

N 7711. 

k 2)80028( 1 40014 = 40014 area 


area 40014 | 


See QUADRATURE. 


— — 


l lum, ſubtracting each ſide ſeverally, and multiply- 


oe another, and extracting the ſquare root of the pom 


ven the altitude, and half the baſe, be found a mean 


angle. 2. If th 


A C and X vc 1 I I. If in two triangles 
fle AB a b, and 


Sbe, and the angles C = 
2 Tone angles will be equal and Gimilar, 
ed t D. " of a triangle A B C, (Ig. 132.) be continu- 


ede internal oppoſite ones B or C. | 
Nextel 1} triangle, the greateſt fide is oppoſed to the 


& In ende and the leaſt to the leaſt. 


y triangle, any t | | 
| Fater than the F wo y two ſides taken together are 


likewif, 


de retipectivel l; | | h 
ule rings vil de 4 3 2 NY the 
nl 


equal to 
e 


* 


N baſe, canon, hypothenuſe, legs, and reſiſtance of a. 


fume AB for a baſe; and from A, a 
interval A C, deſcribe an arch y; and from B, with | 
- ed B C, deſcribe another arch x : draw the right | 


. A right line, as AB, and two adjacent angles A and 
B, which, taken together, are leſs than two right ones, | 
being given; to deſcribe the triangle ABC, On the 
given line A B make the two given angles A and B: 
continue the ſides A C and BC till they meet in C.—| 


AS a and Bb, the triangles are determined aſter the 
TRIANGLES, e of. To find the area of a triangle, | 
e 


Or thus, multiply half the baſe A B by the altitude C d; 
or the whole baſe by half the altitude; the product is 


Or, the area of any triangle is had by adding all the three 
les together, and taking half the ſum; and from that 


Hence, 1. If between the baſe, and half the altitude, or 


AC=ac; then will the ſide BC 
c, and B =b; and therefore 


kw triangles, if the ſeveral ſides of the one be re- 
f the ſides of the other, the angles will 


triangle can be conſtructed; by determining the three 


Wherefore, if in two triangles A C B and ach (Tab. V. 


ng that half ſum and the remainder continually into | 


Poportional ; it will be the fide of a ſquare equal to the | 
e 2 Tf the arey of ae be vided by half | 


0 * 4 ne external angle D AB will be greater than | 


Tit: 


- 


6. If any öde, 4 BC (fie 133.) of a riangl ACH be 


continued to D, 'the external angle D O A will be 
equal to the two internal oppoſite ones y and æ taken to- 
gether. 2 3 1 . 
7- In every triangle, as ABC, the three angles A, 
B, G5 taken together, are equal to two right ones, or 
1809, | | | | f | 
Hence, 1. If the triangle be rectangular, as MK L. 
(fig. 128.) the two oblique angles M and L, taken to- 
ogy make a right angle, or go? and therefore are 
alf right, if the triangle be iſoſceles. 2. If one angle 
of a triangle be oblique, the other two taken together are 


oblique likewiſe. 3. In an equilateral triangle, each angle 


is 609. 4. If one angle of a triangle be ſubtracted from 


180%, the remainder. is the ſum of the other two; and 


if the ſum of two be ſubtracted from 180“, the remain- 
der is the third. 5. If two angles of one triangle be 
equal to two of another, either together or ſeparately, 
the third of the one muſt be likewiſe equal to the third of 


the other. 6. Since in an ifoſceles triangle, DFE, 


(Tab. III. fig. 57.) the angles at the baſe y and ꝝ are 
equal; if the angle at the vertex be ſubtracted from 180®, 
and. the remainder be divided by 2, the quotient is 
the quantity of each of the equal angles : in like man- 
ner, if the double of one of the angles at the baſe 


y be ſubtracted from 180, the remainder is the quan- 


tity of the angle at the vertex. See IsoscELES tri- 
angle. Vi | | 


8. If in two triangles, ABC, and 4h (Tab. V. Geometry, 
fig. 130.) AB Sab, AS a, and B = b; then will A 
C Sac, BCS be, Cc, and the triangle A C B equal 


and ſimilar to the triangle abc. — Hence, if in two tri- 
angles, AC B and ach, Ama, B=b, andBC=bc; 
then will CS c; conſequently, AC Sac, AB=ab; 


and the triangle ACB =ach. 5 


9. If in a triangle DFE the angles at the baſe y and 1, 


(Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 57.) be equal, the triangle is 
iſoſceles: conſequently, if the three angles be equal, it 


is equilateral. 


10. If ina triangle ABC, (Tab. V. Geometry, fie. 1 30.) 
then 


a right line D E be drawn parallel to the baſe A C, 


will BA: BC:: BD: BE:: AD: EC. And BA: Ac 
:: BD: DE. Conſequently the triangle BD E fimilar to 
BAC. And, vice verſa, a right line, which divides two 


ſides of a triangle proportionally, is parallel to the re- 


maining fide. Moreover, if another right line FG be 


alſo drawn parallel to the baſe A C, the intercepted 
parts DF, EG are in the fame ratio with the whole ſides 


AB, CB: i. e. DF: EG:: AB: BC: and if any num- 
ber of lines be drawn parallel to the baſe, cutting the 
ſides of a triangle, every two correſponding ſegments 


will have the ſame ratio. | 

11. Every triangle may be inſcribed in a RLE. 

12. The fide of an equilateral friangle, infcribed in a 
circle, is in power triple of the radius. | 


13. Triangles on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame 


height, that is, being between the ſame parallel lines, 


are always equal. See PARALLELOGRAM. DE 
14. Every triangle, as CAD, (Tab. III. Geometry, fig. 


66.) is one half of a parallelogram A C DB on the ſame, 


or an equal baſe C D, and of the ſame altitude, or be- 
tween the fame parallels : or a triangle is equal to a 
parallelogram upon the ſame baſe, but half the altitude; 
or half the baſe, and the ſame altitude. See PaRALLR- 
15. In every triangle, as well plain as ſpherical, the _ 
ſides or fines of the ſides are proportional to the fines of 


the oppoſite angles. See SINE. 


16. In every plain triangle, as the ſum of two fides is to 5 
their difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of 
the oppoſite angles, to the tangent of half their differ- | 


ence. gee TANGENT, 5 | 
17. If a perpendicular be let fall upon the baſe of an ob- 


lique-angled triangle, the difference of the ſquares or 
the rectangle under the ſum and difference of the ſides 


is equal to double the rectangle under the baſe, and the 


_ diſtance of the perpendicular from the middle of the 


baſe. 


: 


18, The double of the ſquare of a line drawn from the 
vertex biſecting the baſe of any triangle, together with 


double of the ſquare of the ſemi-baſe, is equal to the 
ſquares of both the ſides taken together. | 


19. A whole triangle is to a triangle cut off by a right 
line, as the rectangle under the cut ſides is to the rect- 8 


angle of the other two ſides. 


20. In a right lined triangle, A D E, (Tab. III. Geometry, 
* DB drawn from the right angle of the 


fig. 740 a 


vertex, perpendicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the 
triangle into two other right-lined triangles, A D B, 
DB E, which are ſimilar to he firſt triangle, and alſo to 
one another. 


11 F | Hence 
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D. in the periphery of a ſemicircle A D E, a perpendicu- 


ments of the diameter; and the 


thenuſe is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the other 


line will divide the oppoſite fide, in the ſame proportion 


23. If the vertical angle of any triangle be biſected, the 


lines A, A2, &c. 
25. If in ſimilar triang les 
the oppoſite ſides two right lines be drawn, making equal 


have the ſame ratio as the ſides on which they fall, and 


256. If in two triangles having one fide common to both, 
from any point in that ſide, two lines reſpeCtively paral- | 
lel to two contiguous fides be drawn, terminating in the | 
two remaining ſides, thofe lines will have the ſame ratio | 
as the ſides to which they are parallel. Hence, if theſe | 


to the baſe. „ | 
28. Triangles having one angle in the one equal to one 
angle in the other, are in the ratio of the rectangles con- 
tained under the ſides, including the equal angles. Hence, 
if the rectangles be equal, or the ſides reciprocally pro- 


«© 


i} | | 5 55 problems: _ | es 3 
| RIANGLES, ſolution of plane. 1. Two angles A and C 


T 


a fide A 
BC oppoſite to the other, A. The rule or canon is 


oppoſite to the ſame ; ſo is the fine of the other angle A, 
to the {ide required. The fide B C, therefore, is com- 


for finding a fourth proportional to 3 numbers given. 


the ſides might be had by the following proportion: as 
ſo is the ſine of B to AC, or the ſine of C to A 


tion: as the log. of ſine of C to 


-v 


Hence it follows: 1. That EB:BD::BD:BA; and 
AE: E D:: KED: EB; and AE: A D:: AD: AB. See 
PROrORTIONAL. Whence, 2. As the angle in a ſemi- 
eircle is a right angle, it follows that, if from any point 


lar Þ B be let ſall upon the diameter A E, and from the 


ſame point D, to the extremities of that diameter, two 


chords D A, DE, be drawn; the ſquare of that per- 

pendicular will be equal to a _—__ under the two ſeg- 
quare of each chord 

equal to a rectangle under the whole diameter and its 

adjacent ſegment : i. e. BD* = EBxBA; ED*=E 

BxEA; and AD* = ABN EA. 

21. In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypo- 

two ſides. See HYPOTHENUSE and 9UB TENSE. 

22. If any angle of a triangle be biſected, the biſecting 


as the legs of the angle are to one another. 


difference of the rectangles, made by the fides and the 


ſegments of the baſe, is equal to the ſquare of the line | 


that biſects the angle. Thus, if a right line BE (Tab. 


V. Geom. fig. 134+) biſe an angle ABC of a triangle, | 
the ſquare of the ſaid line BE=A BxBC—AE x| 
24. To divide a triangle into any given number of equal | 
parts; divide the baſe C D, (fg. 135.) into as many equal | 
| vided into; and draw the | 


parts as the figure is to be di 
from any two equal angles to 
angles with the homologous ſides z thoſe right lines will 


alſo divide thoſe ſides proportionally. 


ſides are equal, thoſe lines will be alſo equal. 


27. If through any point within a triangle three right | 

lines be drawn, from the angular points to cut the oppo- | 
ſite des, the ſegments of any one fide will be to each 
other, as the rectangles under the ſegments of the other 
ſides taken alternately. Hence if the former ſegments | 
be equal, the forementioned reQtangles will be equal, 


and therefore the ſides of the triangle cut proportionally, 
and a line connecting the points of diviſion will be parallel 


portional, the triangles will be equal. 


triangles, is the buſineſs of TRIGONOMETRY. 
The ſeveral caſes thereof are reducible to the 


onometry, fig. 28.) being given, together with 


(Tab, Iris 
oppolite to one of them, C; to find the fide 


this: as the fine of the angle C is to the given fide A B, 


modiouſly found by the logarithms, from the rule given 


See LOGAKITHM. | | 


For an example: ſuppoſe C=489 35, Azm579 28, 
A B= 8 


74. Lhe operation will ſtand thus: | 
Log. of fine of C 9g.8750142 
Log. of AB 1.8692317 
Log. of fine of A 9 9258681 
Sum of log. of AB 8 
and of fine of A 11.7950990 — 
Log. of BC 1.92008 56. The neareſt | 


numder corieſponding to which, in the table of loga- 
rithms, is 83, the quantity of the ſide ſought. _ 
If the hypothenuſe B C of a right-angled triangle ABC 
(fig. 29.) were given, together with the angles, either of 


the log. of the whole fine, or radius, is to the _ BC, 


If the angles were given, and one fide e. gr. AB, the 

hypothenuſe B C-may be had by the following propor- 
on: as th B, ſo is the log. of the 

whole line or radius to the hypothenuſe B C; | 


following } 


RIANGLES, properties of ſpherical. See SPHERICAL. 
nk Triangle. <0 PETS | | 
'FRIANGLE, in Trigonometry. The ſolution, or analyſis of 


— 4} 


2. Two ſides A B and BC 


togelde 
oppoſite to one of them given; to had d 5 ec, P 
and B. The rule is this: as one fide AB vo er 10 k 4 0 
the given angle 2 thereto C; fo ; 4 the fine of * 
BC, to the fine of the angle required Sh © Other ide Lo 
E. gr. Suppoſe AB =94, BC=6, "2h © teret, 5 
Log. of ſine of C 9.978877 | 
. 
Sum of log. of ſine 23 
of C and of BC 11.8176666 
Log. of ſine of A 844538) | 


4 


6 


The neareſt number to which in the table > 
nit 


mic SINES, is 44% 21/. Now, the gi . 
72 15/, the ſum of the two 11065 6 lbs C being | 
180, the ſum of the three, gives 6285 cratted from r 
angle ſough The fide A C 78 for the ode oj 
7 Pronto IT I 
In like manner, ſu e, in a richt. "IR 
29.), that beſide a N e bo pg (hy. 
thenuſe B C, 49, and the cathetus AC * hed (es 
n. 3 . , 3 5 to find the 
angle B; then will the operation ſtand thug: 
f Log. of BC 1.69010 
Log. of whole fine 10.0000000 
e eee 
: Log. of fine of B &.8661064. Th. , | 
ſponding number to which, 10 the table of 32 ſpo! 
SINES, is 47 16/; conſequently, C = 420 _ Th con 
other fide AB may be eaſily found by the firſt caſe : | 
3. Two ſides B A and AC, together with the included 
angle A, being given; to find the two remaining angles 
1. If the triangle AB C be rectangular; take one of the 
ſides including the right angle, as A B, for radius; then 
will C A be the tangent of the oppoſite angle B: the 2 
rule then is As one leg AB, is to the other AC; þ the 
18 5 ſine, or radius, to the tangent of thy en 
angle B. „„ 2 8 
E. gr. Suppoſe B A, 79, and AC, za; tw. 
5 Log. of B 2 8 7 A | al) 
| Log. of AC 1.7 323938 0 
Log. of whole fine 10.0000000 = = 
Log. of tang. of B 9.8347667. The neareſt 4 
correſponding number to which, in the table of logs vp 
rithmic six ES, &c. is 34 21/; conſequently, the ang 
C is 559 397“. Having the angles and 2 legs, the hypo- wy 
thenuſe may be eaſily found by the firſt caſe. A 
2. If the angle A be oblique (g. 28.) the rule is, as the _ 
ſum of the given ſides A Band A C is to their difference; _ 
ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of the ſought angles C ha 
and B, to the tangent of half the difference, Adding th 
therefore, the half difference, to the half ſum the z oe 
gregate will be the greater angle C; and ſubtracting ths 8 
half difference from the half ſum, the remainder is ths I 
leſs angle . | - 
E. gr. Suppoſe AB=75, A C=58, A=1089 24'; tha th 
will AB=75 AB=75 A+B+C=180' co hy 
Ae AC=S$ A108 24 le 
i | — — 0 
Sum. 133 differ. 17 PCs 71 30 fir 
TF h 
Log. of AB + AC, 2.1238516 _ £ 
Log. of A B=AC, 1.2304489 x 
Log. of tan. 4 (B+C) g.8580694 [i 
Sum of log. 11.08 %s ce q 
| Log. of tang. {C—B)8. 96 46667. The nei 2 
correſponding number to which is 5% 0% „ y 1 
16 70 35˙ 48 +(B+0)=3 # f 
7% 5) = ge 16 $(C—B= 5? b 
| — Py { 
— 5 
25 C 241 4 B S 30 3 f 
If the other ſide CB Hs required, having found u t 
angles that may be eaſily had by the firſt caſe. e c 
| 4+ The three es, AB, B C, and C A (K. g yerte i 
given, to find the angles, A, B, and C. ** lde Al l 
of the angle A, with the extent of the lea iy 
deſcribe a circle: then will CD be = the The u 4 
legs AC and AB; and CF their difference · 
then is; | | is th 
As the baſe BC is to the ſum of the legs n h B, 
difference of the legs CF, to the Ro btractel 10 9. 
CG. This ſegment, thus found, being i GB. a 


the baſe C B, the remainder is the cho 
from A to the chord G ; ter fall the perpe 
thus will BE= EG = 3 1 "Uh 
Thus in a rectangled triangle, AEB, the 


ndiculat A 


- 


TRY 


and - 
308d K are found. 


the ſides A C and CE being given: the angles 


AC=45 AC=45 $ 


AC4+AB=81 FC e 


Log. of BC 1. 60 20bOoO 
Log · of ACT AB = 1. 9084850 
Log. of FC | 0.9542425 | 
Sum of log. = 2.8627275 
Log of cs * 1. 2606675. The neareſt 


© Ing number to which, in the table, is 18.22. 
taneſh : 40.00 E G S 10.89 
CG=18.22 CG 18.22 


BG= 21,78 CE=2g.ll 


BEA 10.89 5 

Log. of AB | 1.556325 
Log. of whole fine 10. o ͥu˙ 
Log. of E. B 1.037027 


\ 


conſequently, the angle ABE 729 24. 
B  LopHfACES. - 39928145 
Log. of whole fine 10.0000000 
| Log. of CE = | I.4640422 5 


4 PEI. _ 


Log of fine of EAC=9.8108297. To which the 
neareſt correſpondent number, in the tables, is 4018“; 
therefore ACE 49 42/; and CAB 572 54/. 


| Log of fine of EAB=9.4807254. The corre-| 
ſponding number to which, in the tables, is 179 30; _ correſponding number to which, in the canon, is 202 


Hutien F right-angled ſpherical TRIANGLES, by the com- 


min rules. I. In a right-angled ſpherical triangle, any 


two parts, beſide the right angle, being given, to find | 


any 0! the reſt. 8 


1. Conſider whether the parts, which come to the queſ- b 
tion, be conjunct or disjunct (fee PAR r). If the diſ- 


junct be oppoſite to each other; as, if the hypothenuſe 


BC, and the angle C (g. 31. ), be given, to find the ; 


oppoſite leg AB; then the rule is—As the whole fine 
is to the ſine of the hypothenuſe B C, ſo is the fine of 
the angle C, to the ſine of the oppoſite leg AB. 2. If 
the disjunct parts be not oppoſite to each other; as, if 
AB, and the adjacent angle B, be given for the oppoſite 


angle C; the ſides of the triangle are to be continued one | 


way, till they become quadrants, that you may thus 
bare a new triangle; wherein the parts that come into 
the queſtion are mutually oppoſite to each other; as, in 


our caſe, the triangle E BF wherein we have given BF, 
the complement of the leg AB, and the angle B for | 


EF, the complement of the angle C. The rule then 1s, 
as the whole (ine is to the fine of BF; ſo is the fine of 
the angle B to the fine EF, or co-ſine of C. 3. If the 


hypothenuſe be not among the conjunct parts, as if the | 


legs A Band AC be given for an angle oppoſite to one 

of them; the rule is—as the fine of AC is to the whole 
line; ſo is the tangent of AB to the tangent of Cc. 
4. But if the hypothenuſe be found among the conjunct 


parts, as if the hypothenuſe B C, and the angle C, be 


given, to find the adjacent fide A C; the ſides of the 1ri- 
angle are to be continue 
drants, 


hypothe 

queſtion ; e gr. in our caſe, the triangle E B F, wherein 

are given the com 

and the complement of the angle C, and the angle F the 

8 of the leg AC. Since then, in the triangle 
B, the hypothenuſe does not come in the queſtion, 

the rule is as before : I | 


As the fine of E E, or co-ſine of C, is to the whole ſine; 


tangent of F, 


or co-tangent of A C. 
$. When the 6 S 


1 des of atriangle are to be continued, it is the 
5 ome which way loever they be produced, provided 
+ ay angle come into the queltion, otherwiſe the 
a 15 wa continued through the other oblique one. 
m4 7 be in the connection, the ſides are to be con- 
th; rough that adjacent to the fide in queſtion. 
| ius means 2 triangle is always obtained wherein the 
_ —_—_ is found, either by the rule of ſines or 


lution of right- ang 


d one way till they become qua- 
that we may have a new triangle, wherein the 
nuſe is not among the parts that come into the 


plement E B of the hypothenuſe BC, 


is the tangent of EB, or co-tangent of BC, to the | 


ur : led ſpherical TR1aN GLES „by one catholic 
eee der, as before, whether the parts that come 
N. be conjunct or disjun&t. See PART. 

eithe 
eome into th 


one, or both the ſides, including the right angle, 
e queſtion; for it, among the data, write 


5 


its complement to a quadrant. Since then by the catho- 


lic rule, delivered under the article TR1GoNOMETRY, 


the whole fine, with the fine, complement of the middle 


part, muſt be equal to the fines of the disjunct parts, 
and the co-tangents of the conjunct parts; from the 
ſum of thoſe data ſubtract the third datum; the remain- 


der will be ſome fine or tangent; the ſide or angle cor- 


reſponding to which, in the artificial canon of triangles, 
is the ſide or angle ſought. | 

This univerſal rule being of great ſervice in trigonometry, 
we ſhall apply it to the various caſes thereof, and illuſ- 


trate it with examples; which examples, in the caſe of 


disjunct or ſeparate parts, will at the ſame time illuſtrate 
the common method; but in the caſe of contiguous parts 
they admit of other ſolutions. 1. Given the hypothe= 
nuſe BC, 60, and the angle C, 232 30/; to Aud the 


oppoſite leg AB (fg. 22). Since AB is the middle 


part, C and BC are disjunct (ſee Pax ir); the pro- 


duct of the whole fine, into the co-ſine of the comple- 
ment AB, 1. e. the ſine itſelf of AB, is 


| equal to the pro- 
duct of the fines of C and BC. - | 2 


| Therefore from the log. ſine of C 9.6006997 


+ Sine of BC 9.9375306 


| „ 19.5 38230 
Subtract whole fine 1 | 


Remains ſine of A B 9. g 382303. The neareſt 
+ Ra 
2. Given the hypothenuſe BC, 6909, and the leg A B, 
200 12/; to find the oppoſite angle C. It is evident 


from the preceding problem, that from the ſum of the 
whole fine, and the line of the leg A B, the ſine of the 


hypothenuſe B C is to be ſubtracted, the remainder is 


the fine of the angle C. The example therefore of the 
former caſe is eaſily converted into an example of this. 

3. Given the leg AB, 22% 12', and the oppoſite angle C 
23? 30“; to find the hypothenuſe B C. It is evident 
from the firſt caſe, that from the ſum of the whole ſine, 

and the ſine of AB, is to be ſubtracted the fine of the 
angle C, and the remainder is the fine of the hypothe- 


nuſe B C. 


— 


4. Given the hypothenuſe B C, 609, and one leg AB, 


209 12“; to find the other leg. Since BC is a mean 


part, and AB and AC are disjunc parts, the product 


of the whole fine, into the co-line of the hypothenuſe 


Therefore from the whole ſine 10.0000000 
: Co:ſine of BC 9.6989700 


—— 


32 , Sum 19.6989 700 
SBiubtract co-ſine of AB 9.972431oů0 


| Remains co- ſine of AC 9.7 265 390. The cor- 
reſponding number to which, in the canon, is 32 117; 
therefore A:C==57® 4% ö | 


5. Given the legs A C, 57% 49“, and AB, 20% 12/; to 


find the hypothenuſe BC. It is evident from the pre- 
ceding caſe, that the whole fine is to be ſubtracted from 


B C, is equal to the product of the fines of the comple- 
ments, i. e. the co-ſines of the legs AB and AC. 


the ſum of the co-ſines of the legs AB and AC; the 


remainder is the co-line of the hypothenuſe BC. The | 


ment, i. e. the co-ſine of AC, 
"Therefore from the fine of © 9g.6006997 
| Co .-ſine AC 9g.7265310 


OT Sum 193272307 
Subtract whole fine IC. ooo0οο 


| Remains co-ſine of B 9.3272307. The neareſt 
number correſponding to which, in the canon, is 12% 
157; therefore B=779 45/ | 


7. Given the leg AC, 579 497 and the oppoſite angle 


from the preceding caſe, that the co-ſine of AC is to be 
ſubtracted from the ſum of the whole line, and the co- 
ſine of B; the remainder is the fine of C. The former 
example, therefore, is eaſily accommodated to the pre- 
ſent caſe. 

8. Given the oblique angles B, 77 45, and C, 23* 30/; 
to find the leg adjacent to the other, A C. From pro- 


blem the ſixth, it is evident, that the fine of C is to be | 


ſubtracted from the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co- 


| fine of B; and that the remainder is the co-fine of A C. 


Ihe 


example, therefore, of the preceding caſe is eaſily ap- 
. , ĩðͤâvĩ ĩͤ , ĩͤĩͤ (8 
6. Given the legs, AC, 579 497, and the adjacent angle 
C, 23? 3o/; to find the oppolite angle B. Since Bis 2 
middle part, and A and C are disjunct parts; the product 
of the whole ſine, by the co-ſine of B, is equal to the 
product of the ſine of C, and the line of the comple- 


B, 77 45/, to find the adjacent angle C. It is evident 
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| h The example of the ſixth problem may be-eafily_applicd | | the perpendicular B E falls in 3 5 
: to this. | | | | th ME” dy ee with the % „ _- 
; 5 | | e rectangled triangle A BE, theref Hanz. | 
9. Given the leg A C, 57? 49“, and the adjacent angle | angle A, and fide AB find th aud tom 8 a t 
C, 239 30/; to find the oppoſite leg AB. Since AC is] BE is aſſumed as a lateral art an le AB The 
a mean part, and C and AB conjunct parts, the pro- | the angle EBC is a middle 50 m the Iriogle A bp ] 
duct of the whole fine, by the fine of A C, is equal to | be a conjoint part: the ie? f nd the de BC mu q 
the product of the co-tangent of C, and the tangent of | be found by ſubtracting the 8 the angle KBC vil / 
A B. 3 I ſom of the co ſine of the angle A BN Of AB from the t 
Therefore from the whole fine 10.0ccocoo | of BC. If then the angles A B E and T Me cruz ſ 
Sine of AC 9.9275490 | gether, or in cale the perpendicular 1 be added to. t 
— — angle, be ſubtracted ſrom each other without the ui. a 
5 | Sum 1949275490 | angle required B, Jou will bare the n 
Subtract co-tangent of C 10.3616981 Et. gr. whole fine „ 10. 0 t: 
Remains tangent of AB 9.565859. To which Co-fine of AB a ee 0 
the neareſt correſponding number, in the canon, is 20% 2“. — — 9:5993154 a 
10.. Given the leg AB, 20% 12“, and the oppoſite angle | Sum : 1 9 
C, 23 30“, to find the adjacent leg A C. From the ſum Co-: tang. of A 13 5993154 tl 
of A agent of C, and the tangent of AB, ſub- | 3 N | at 
tract the whole ſine; the remainder is the fine of A C.  Co-tang. of ABE 3 F 
11. Given the legs A B, 209 12\,and AC, 57? 49“; to] number een to which. in oF The near di 
| find the angle C, oppoſite to one of them. From the] 26'. A B E, therefore, is 690 en dhe tables, is 20 ir 
| | ſum of the whole fine, and fine of A C, ſubtract the Co- ſine of A BE 9 34 * +) | ni 
| : tangent of BA; the remainder is the co-tangent of C. Co-tang. of BC 1 bye. fr 
4 12. Given the hypothenuſe BC, 609, and the oblique ä NY Is 
1 angle C, 239 20%, to find the adjacent leg AC. Since G . 19.62 POR : 
| is a middle part, and BC and AC conjoint parts; the Co-tang. of A 1 28 he | 2 
1 oe | gots of op rt? 778 into the co-ſine of C, will — — . SOS | 1 
. be equal to the produ 20- f AC : 3 | 
i BC. N p ue ol the co-tangents of A C and ; Co-fine of EBC 9.004025). The neareh A 
1 1 1 = number correſponding to which, in the tables. 
l Therefore from the whole fine 10.coo0000 N 297; therefore ABC is 70% 39. eee e eee fo 
I SR. © | Co-ſine of C 9. 9623978 4. Given two angles A, 438 20, and B 7% 3, . 
1 | „ ayemirn= ry — Is gether with the adjacent fide A B, 660 45; 8 5 1 1 
* 1 Sum 19. 9623978 | fide BC oppoſte to one of them. 1 1 
1 Subtract co-tangent of B C 9. 7614394 From one of the given angles B, let fall a perpendicutir a 
il Remains tangent of AC 10.2009584. The near EB to the unknown ſide of AC; and in {9 5 r - 
ll eſt number correſponding to which, in the tables, is] 2riang/e A BE from the given angle A, and hy hen g 
' * 8 8 . | 3 AB, find the angle AB E; which, ſobtratted from the x 
'Þ 13. Given the leg AC, 57 49“, and the adjacent angle | angle A BC, leaves the angle E B C. But if the pe 8 
8 C, 239 30'; to find the hypothenuſe BC. I dicular ſhall fall without the triangle, the an 1 ABC 1 
| From the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-fine of C, - ſhould have been ſubtrated from ABE. Sine as the th 
| Jubtract the tangent of AC, the remainder is the co- | perpendicular BE is taken for one of the lateral part 4 
| rangent of B C. „ I ie middle part in the triangle ABE is the angle B, and A 
ö . 14. Given the hypothenuſe B C 608, and the leg AC] the conjoiut part AB; in the triangle EB C the middle fo1 
5 57? 49, to find the adjacent angle G part is the angle B, and the conjunct part B C; the co- the 
; From the ſum of the co-tangent of BC, and tangent of] tangent of the ſide BC is found by ſubtracting the co- au 
ö j 8. ſubtract the whole ſine; and the remainder is the | ſine of EB A from the ſum of the eo-tangent of AB, wi 
'Þ . cofine of C. 5 N 5 and the co-fine of EB C. The example of the preceding rel 
1 15. Given the bypothenuſe BC, 60?, and one angle | caſe is eaſily applied to this. Wines 11 
„ C, 235 30%; to find the other, B. IS. Given two ſides A B, 662 45”, and B C, 39 29, with on 
| Since BC is the middle part, and B and C disjunct the angle A oppoſite to one of them, 439 29 ; to ful any 
| | parts, the roduct of the whole fine, into the co-ſine of | the third fide A C. LI | A, 
bl | | * will be equal to the product of the co-tangents of | Letting fall, as before, the perpendicular BE; in the dr: 
= Band C; and PE Tr Gn pe Wa ies oy | reQangled triangle AB E, from the given angle and by- the 
ni — 4 here ſore ſtom the whole ſine 10.C000000 | pothenuſe AB, find the ſide AE. Since aſſuming BE tri 
| | 8 Do Co-line of BC 9.6989700 | | for a lateral part in the triangle A E B, AB is the middle the 
| 7 r —— | part, and AE is the ſeparate part; and in the rial tha 
| 5 | Saum 19.6989709 BEC, BC is the mean part, and EC a disjunct pat; me 
N | Subtract co-tangent of C 10 3616981 ie co-ſine of EC is found by ſubtracting the co-lne dl col 
„ Remains co-tangent of B 93372719. The near- | AB from the ſum of the co-ſines of A E and CB. II 2. 
. | eſt correſponding number to which, in the canon, is | then the ſegments A E and EC be added together, or in ore 
| 12 10'3 therefore B is 77 44% Ae aeaſe the perpendicular fall without the triangle, be fu BW A! 
| 16, Given the oblique angles B, 27 44“, and C, 23e tracted from each other, the ſide A C will be had. del 
1 . zo/, to ſind the hypothenuſe B C. From the ſum of the | 6. Given two ſides A C, 659 ͤ31“, and AB 669 4% to- ang 
=: co-tangents of C and B, ſubtract the whole ſine; the re- | gether with the included angle A, 43 20“; to find the the 
* . mainder is the co: ſine of BC. V | third ſide BC oppoſite thereto. - IG 2 | A] 
i | | | Solution of ob11que-angled ſpherical TRIANGLES. I. In ang; Letting fall the perpendicular B E, find, in the rectangled wil 
i * oblique-angled ſpl:erical triangle AB C (Tab. Trigonc- | triangle, the ſegment A E; which, ſubtracted from AC, anf 
t metry, fig. 32.) two ſides AB and BC being given, to- | leaves E C. If the perpendicular fall without the triang%s 3 
5 | gether with an angle A, oppoſite to one of them, to find] AC is to be ſubtracted from A E. Since by aſſuming te ang 
n Weihen 8 perpendicular BE for a lateral part in the triangle ALD, D 
. As the ſine of the fide BC is to the fine of the oppoſite] AB becomes a middle part, and AF a ſeparate Par! lar 
„ angle A; ſo is the ſine of the fide B A to the ſine of the in the riangle E B C, CB is the middle part, EC a ſe Ire 
+ oppoſite angle C. a 92 5 „„ parate part: the co-ſine of BC is found by ſubtracing iy 
= 9 forexample, BC, 39% 2973 A, 43% 20,3 BA, | the ce ene of AE from the ſum of the co-lines of b 
5 5 | | I ane. VVV 
1 _ Sine of BC 9.8033572 Dy J. Given two angles A, 439 20', and B, 79% 3 bab be 
, Sine of A 9.8 | | 7 . 115 92 e of them 
| 98304771 | ther with the fide C B, 39“ 29, oppolite to on 3 
1 Sine of BA 9.9632168 ' ” | to find the fide AB adjacent to both. Dy be 
i VVV 5 5 | Letting fall the perpendicular C D from —_ withs 
Þ 3 19.7956939 | angle C, to the oppoſite ſide A B; and that pogo 
'F Sine of © 9.993367. The neareſt corre-| in the triangle ; from the given angle B, a, 5 e 
K iponding number to which, in the tables, is 829 34/. thenuſe BC, ſeek in the reclangled triangle "iculat 
'F 2. Given two angles C, 82? 34/, and A, 43 20', to- the ſegment BD. Since, aſſuming the WY iche 
| | gether with the ſide A B, 66? 45% oppoſite to one of them} CD for a lateral part in the triangle ” nd in the 
* O; to find the fide BC oppoſite to the other of them Az] mean part, and the angle B a conjunct part 8 angle 
1 lay, as the ſine of the angle C is to fine of the oppoſite] triangle CD A, AD is the micklle part, aun. 4 Dis 
| ide AB, ſo is the fine of the angle A to the fine of the] A a conjunct part: the fine of the ſegme le B from 
Il oppolite fide BC. The former example may ſuffice for} found by ſubtracting the co-tangent of the ang | of the 
. the preſent caſe. | | | | | the ſum of the ſine of DB, and the co-tangen "ih 
_ 3. Given two ſides A B, 66 45”, and BC, 39 29“, to- angle A. If chen the ſegments A D an * ianglb, be 
© . gether with an angle oppoſite to one of them A. 43*} or in caſe the perpendicular fall without m_ he þds 
q 20”, to find the angle included by them B. Suppoſe the] ſubtracted from each other, the fe ult will e 
angle C to be acute, ſince the other, A, is alſo acute, | AB require. | 3. Citen 
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ute fides A By 669 45); and B C, 399 29), with 
Given r _ 705 303 to ind the angle A oppolite 
of them- 3 13 | 
ne". 1 +enerpendictilar CD, find the ſegment BD 
Ling ne ling problem. This, ſubtracted from 


the included 
to one 


. D. If the perpendicular fall without the 


AB, ea, g 5c to be added to DB. And ſince, by af- | 


er of crmendicalar CD for a lateral part in the 
U 


„ DB, BD is the middle part, and the angle B 
via e park; and in the triangle CD A, AD is the 
rey} art; and the angle A a conjoint part, the co- 
1 0 of the angle A is ſound by ſubtracting the ſine 
55 from the ſum of the co-tangent of the angle B, 


and of the fine of AD. | 


| Given two angles A, 479 20/, and B, 1799 7, toge- | 
& "Dk the unt ſide AB, 669 45/ z to find the 


polite to the ſame. | | 

ge 5 1 rs the given angles B, letting fall the perpen- 
diculat B E, to the oppoſite fide A C; in the rectangled 
triangle ABE, from the given angle A, and hypothe- 
"uſe AB, we find the angle AB E; which, ſubtracted 
from ABC, leaves the angle EB C. In caſe the per- 
pendicular fall without the triangle, A BC is to be ſub- 
tracted from A B E. Since, by aſſuming B E for a lateral 
art in the tri D, 2 
and the angle C B Ea disjunct part, and in the triangle 
AB E, the angle A is the middle part, and the angle 
AB E the disjoint part: the co-ſine of the angle C is 
found by ſubtracting the fine of the angle A BE, from 


the ſum of the co-ſine of the angle A, and the fine of | 


TRE £0 ß | 
10. Given two angles A, 43* 20), and C, 822 34“, to- 


gether with a ſide B A, 66? 45, oppoſite to one of | 


them; to find the other angle. 


From the ſought angle B, let fall a perpendicular B E . 


and in the right-angled triangle A EB, from the given 


angle A, and hypothenuſe B A, find the angle ABE. | 
Since, aſſuming the perpendicular E B for a lateral part 


in the triangle ECB, the angle C is the middle part, and 


the angle CBE a disjunct part; and in the triangle 
ABE, the angle A is the middle part, and the angle | 
ABE is a disjunct part: the fine of the angle EB C is 
found by ſubtracting the co-ſine of A from the ſum off 


the co- ine of C, and of the fine of A B E. If then ABE 


and EB C be added, or in caſe the perpendicular fall | 
without the triangle, be ſubtracted from each other, the 


reſult will be the angle required A B C. | 
11, Given the three ſides, to find an angle oppoſite to 
one of them. 1. If ane fide A C fg. 19.) be a quadrant, 


and the leg AB be leſs than a quadrant, find the angle | 
A. Continue A B to F, till A F become equal to a qua- 


drant; and from the pole A draw the arch CF, to cut 
thearch BF at right angles in F. Since in the rectangled 


triangle C BF, we have given the hypothenuſe BC, and | 

AB to a quadrant ; we | 

thall find the perpendicular CF, which being the | 

nk of the angle C A B, that angle is found of | 

. Courle, FOOT WALES. + | „ 9 
2. If one fide AC be a ee, and the other AB| 

eek again the angle A: fromm 

Ah fubtract the quadrant, A D, and from the pole A 


the fide F B, or its complement 


greater than a quadrant, 


deſcribe the arch CD, cutting the arch AB at right 


angles in D. Since in the rectangled triangle C DB, 
the hypothenuſe BC, and fide D B, or exceſs of the fide | 

AB beyond a quadrant, is given, the perpendicular CD | 
will be found as before, which is the meaſure of the 
angle A.required, . | 


3 If the triangle be ifolceles; and AC= C F; and the 
agle A CF be required; biſe& AF in D, and through 


D and C draw the arch DC. Since DC is perpendicu- 


lr to AF, the angles AandF, and ACD, and DCF, 


© Ne equal from the hypothenuſe AC, and leg AD, 
ben, in the rectangled triangle A CD, we find the 


AC D; the double whereof is the angle required 


be found. 


4 If the angle be ſcalenous, and the angle A / | 
bo | | gle A (fir. 32. 
be required; ka C let fall the perpendicular C D, and 


* the ſemi- difference of the ſegments A D and DB, | 


hann, as the tangent of half the baſe A B is to the 
* of half the ſum of the legs A C and C; ſo is 
„ .angent of their ſemi-difference to the tangent of the 


. br erence of the ſegments A D and DB: add then 


: d. Akerence of the ſegments to the half baſe, to 
he fa © greater ſegment; and ſubtract the ſame from 


th | . 
b views Ca, the leſs: Thus having in the rectangled 


AD, the hypothenuſe A C, and the ſide AD 
angle Ais found thenee. After the ſame under is 


15 Land in the other C D B, from C B and D B given 
N k ten oy three angles A, B, and C, to 800 any of 
4 vol. IV. N „. of the given triangle, m_ 


— * F 


* 


angle C E B, the angle C is a middle part,, 


Names and fituations of the g Longitud. Latitude. 2. 

e ſtars, TR of You | 2 

| ” . 

. | 4 3 11] 0 vY 3% 

- . T6 ths voriex . "£117 0¹ 49 45 os 51 2.3 
North of the baſe . 8 04 260641 50 10ſ3 
| Following this Iiir or 3341 32 4115 
South of the baſe - 2-4 5 35 yo or 1213 

In the middle of the baſe [6 40 Tp 12 483. 


: and from the ſame data may the angle A or F | 


_y_ 2 8 ; 


may be aſſumed, whoſe ſides ate, equal to the given 
angles, and the angles to the given ſides; this problem 
is reſolved after the ſame manner as the preceding one. 
TRIANGLE, TRIANGUL UM, in 4/tronomy, a name which 
is common to two conſtellations z the one in the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, called ſimply triangulum, or triangu- 
lum celefte; the other in the Bas hemiſphere, called 
triangulum auſtrale. | | py 
The ſtars in the northern Triangle in Ptolemy's Catalogue 
are 4; in Tycho's as many; in Hevelius's 12; in the 
Britannic 16 ; the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 
whereof, are as follow : 


4 . 
3 
Names and ſituations of the 8 Longitud. Latitude. 
ſtars. 34 1 
= 
8 


"Wi Ho. 
8 0 og 17117 39 c8| 

2 30 58116 48 234 
6 00 2519 28 ools 
7-59 44129 34 1714 

| 7 18 45|17 05 1807 
Firſt of 3 inform. under triangle | 6 52 3gli5 

Cantig. to the laſt of the baſe | » 8 42 40) 18 
Middle one of the baſe 9 og 4319 


That preceding the vertex 
Vertex of the triangle 

That following the vertex 
Firſt of three in the baſe 


Laſt of the baſfſe 9 10 21118 
8. of inform. under the triangle a | 7. 38 31113 
3 4 10 32 $2116. 
Laſt of theſe informes leg 09 344 
A former contiguous to it J jro 12 15/14 24 

FF 8285 ” 13 08 28[20 
DOR RY 113 15 0118 

855 e | 112-56 19] 8 12 1217 


The ſtars in the ſouthern Triangle, in Mr. Sharp's cata 
logue are five, the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
&c. of which are as follow. 3FÜͤ onde 


T81ANGLE, arithmetical, a kind of numerical triangle in- 5 
vented by M. Paſcal, and formed in the ſollowing 
—.. ß 5 


1 
. 
ee 
1 5 1766 10 58 
1 6 15 20 & c. 
ee | 

et + 


The firſt vertical column contains unit; the ſecond 
a ſeries of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 
the third a ſeries of TRIANGULAR numbers, I, 3, 6, 
10, &c. the fourth a ſeries of pYRaMIDAL numbers, 
&c. The numbers taken horizontally are the co-efh- 
cients of the different powers of a BINOMIAL, | | 
M. Paſcal wrote a treatiſe on the arithmetical triangle, 
which is contained in the fifth volume of his works,  pub- 
liſhed at Paris and the Hague in 1779, in five volumes, 
8v0. In this publication we have alſo a deſcription, 
taken from the firſt volume of the French Encyclopedie, 
art. ARITHMETIQUE machine, of that admirable machine 
invented by Paſcal at the age of nineteen, which furniſhes. 
an eaſy and expeditious method of making all forts of 
arithmetical calculations, without any office aſſiſtance 
than the eye and the hand. TE 
TRIANGULAR battalion, in the Military Art. See Bar- 
TALION. | : | 
TRIANGULAR canon. See CAnoN and SINK: 
TRIANGULAR compaſſes, are ſuch as have three legs or 
feet, whereby to take off any triangle at once: theſe are 
much uſed in the conſtruction of maps; globes, &c. 
See Coup Ass ES of thret legs. | ; 
TrianGor ar fort, SeeForT, | | 
TRIANGULAR leaf, in Botany. See Lear. ö 
FRIANGULAR numbers, are à kind of polygonal numbers; 
being the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions, the difference 


F 


of whoſe terms is 1. 


* . : 
% o * * p a 
| . ©. £ x " 2 * 
8 1 4 , * 
, * * 


Thus, Of arithmettcat progfefs 1 2 3 4 5 8 © | called principer, princes, were Rin ede cc. 
are formed triang. numb. 1 3 6 10 15 21. diers chan the ſecond. The fourth were "HR fol 
For the rationale and management of theſe numbers, ſee moſt experienced, and the braveſt ; these doſleſt, the 
Malcolm's Arith. book v. ch. 2. | diſpoſed in the third line, as a cc 1 65 Is | 


FRIANGULAR quddrant, is a SECTOR furniſhed with a | ſuſtain the other two, and to reſtore the bay on a 


J 
looſe piece, whereby to make it an equilateral triangle. others were broken or defeated, 1 | 
The calendar is graduated thereon, with the ſun's place,, Hence their name of triarii: and hence the x . 
Adeclination, and other uſeful lines; and by the help of | tr:arzos ventum ęſt, to ſhew that one is at the a d. 44 
a ſtring and a plumbet, and the divifions graduated on hardeſt ſtruggle. ne laſt 2nd ty 
the looſe piece, it may be made to ferve for a A- TRIAS harmonica, or the harmonical 18145 4 F 
DRANT. _ 85 8 compound of three radical ſounds, heard all 5 2 f 
TrxanGULAR winding-/tairs. See STAIR, | two whereof are a fifth and a third above the oth Ber 
 TRIANGULARIS, in Anatomy, a name given to two] is the fundamental. Other, Which q 
_ .. muſcles, in reſpect of their figure. | 105 The triad is properly a conſonance formed of a thi 1 . 
The triangularis pectoris, which has ſometimes the ap- fifth ; which, with the baſe, or fundamental f and 5 
Gearance of three or four diſtinct muſcles, ariſes from | makes three different terms, whence the * al 
the inſide of the ſternum, and isimplanted into the carti-| That of harmonical is doubtleſs given it from that 5 W 
lages which join the four loweſt true ribs to the ſter- | derfal property of the FIFTH, which divides ichn, t 
num. 0 | | I rally into two thirds, both excellent, and perfect Ty hy 
The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, fince both] monical; ſo that this one ſound, diſpoſed between 0 pe 
the origination and inſertion are at parts, not moveable, | others, makes two thirds at once, and of conſequence P. 
but together. Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce to-] double harmony. | 1 TRI 
Wards forming the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, | Hence it is, that in tries, particularly, this concord! in 
and by its over-tenſton in children, while the cartilages | preferred to that which divides the oQave into fiſh th 
are ſoft, may occaſion that morbid acumination of the] and a fourth in regard here, if there be 2 concord on $0 
ſternum ſeen in rickety children. Others ſuppoſe it | one fide, there is a diſcord on the other; whereas in the TRI 
| may contract the cavity of the thorax in expiration. See} former caſe the harmony is complete on both ſides, cv 
P ECTOR ALIS and STERNOCOSTALES. | Of the three ſounds which compoſe the harmonica] triad TRIL 
TriancuLARs cocoygis, in Anatomy, a name given by San- | the graveſt is called the fundamental, or boſs; the acuteſ. to 
ttorini, and others, to the muſcle now generally called | 1 e. that which makes the fifth, and which terminate 75 
| ſimply coccy USV. „„ 5 | I the concord upwards, 1s called the excluded or highef TRI! 
TRIANGUL AR1S /abii, See DEPRESSOR /abii ſuperioris. | found; and that which divides the fifth ſo aprecably the 
TRIANGULARIS penis, in Anatomy, a name given by Mor-] into two thirds, is called the harmonical mean, f TRIE 
gagni, and others, to a ſuppoſed muſcle, called alſo by | The diviſion of the fifth into two thirds may be perfor. is 
ſome dilatator penis, and dilatator poſticus urethre; and] ed two ways, viz. 1. Harmonically, when the greater le 
by others /evator ani. | 1 6 Le, third is loweſt, and the leſs above; in which caſe the of 
It is truly no diſtin muſcle, but a procefs of the] ?r:ad is perfect and natural, TRIB 
SPHINCTER ani running into the perinæum. See Trans-| 2. Arithmetically, when the leſs third is loweſt, and The 
PPP | Ii the greater above, in which caſe the triad is imperfect 1 
TRTANGULAR IS piſcis, in Ichthyology, the name of a ſea- and flat. Both are good ; but the latter is not to be often plac 
filh of a very remarkable figure, called in Engliſh the uſed. _ 5 ( = 
concy-fi/h, of which there are two ſpecies, the one having | TRIBE, TRI nus, in Antiquity, a certain quantity or nun. 58 
two horns, the other wanting that character. ber of perfons ; when a diviſion is made of a city or pos 
The horned kind is uſually fix or ſeven fingers breadth | people into quarters, or diſtricts, 0 
long, and about three fingers broad; the tail ends in a The city of Athens was divided into ten tribes. The 2 
longiſh fin; the mouth is ſmall, having twelve ſtrong] Jewiſh nation into thirteen tribes, the deſcendants of the 
ſerrated teeth in the upper jaw, and eight larger ones in] twelve ſons of Jacob, viz. the tribes of Judah, of Rei- ab 
the lower; the head riſes gibbouſly from the mouth to] ben, Gad, Aſher, Dan, Napkthali, Ephraim, Manaſth The 
the horns, and the back is humped in the middle; it has| Simeon, Levi, Iflachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin; the ; « 
only one ſmall fin near the tail; its eyes are large and | poſterity of Joſeph being divided into two zr:bes, that of 4 
placed near the horns; beſide the fin near the tail, it has] Manaſſeh, and that of Ephraim. | 750 
four others; the tail being one, and one more being There were ten of theſe tr:bes that revolted, and followed hp 


fituated on the back, and two on the belly; it has two Jeroboam. The other two, viz. thoſe of Judah and 

horns like cocks ſpurs, growing ſtraight out of its fore-] Benjamin adhered to the houſe of David, and to the 
| head, and two 6thers in a contrary direction, out of its| Worſhip of the true God, whilſt the other tribes declared 
belly near the tail; it has no ſcales, but has a hard ſkin, for idolatry, NC Cha 5 
white on the belly, and brown every where elſe, and] The Roman people were at ſirſt only divided into thre 


wonderfully marked with trigonal, tetragonal, and pen- tribes ; and from this number three, tres, it was that the * 
tagonal and hexagonal figures. 5 | , word tribe, tribus, took its riſe. This diviſion was 2c. Ne 4 
'The ſpecies which has no horns, has a breader belly, a]. commodated by Romulus to the ſeveral nations he had of Re 
longer tail, and is marked all over its body only with hex-| united z the firſt conſiſted of the Albans, the fecond u gene 
angular figures, and innumerable ſmall tubercles; its belly the Sabines, and the third of a mixture of fugitires vo engag 

is yellowiſh, and the reſt of its body of a greyiſh or] came to ſeek an aſylum at Rome. F had re 

browniſh yellow; the mouth is narrow, and the teeth | Servius Tullus, fearing this partation might occaſion it Their 
ſmall, five in the lower and eleven in the upper jaw;| ditions, divided the inhabitants of Rome by any under 
the eyes are large and round; it is hollow, and has very not by nations: accordingly, he diſtributed the cup Fu Ciſy 
little fleſh. See Tab. V. of Fi/h, NY 60. : four quarters, or tribes; and by reaſon a great 10 p this m1 

| Both theſe fpecies, which belong to the genus 03TR Acton | of citizens had retired into the country * wee nus tl 
in the Linnran ſyſtem, are caught among the rocks, on] he compoſed twenty-ſix other tribes; fo that ks die 

the ſhores of the iſland of Java, and are ſometimes eaten] time the Roman people conſiſted of thirty tribes. Were q 


by the inhabitants, being firſt ſkinned. Cluſ. Exot. lib. In after times, the number of tribes was 2390 * 
| thirty-five; but they then ceaſed to be ranged accoruing 
| | The diſtribution G 
4 their liſt at diſcretion, 165 
| hes with thoſe of the 


Ji. cap. 27 Willugbby's Hiſt, Piſce: p. 1 %ñ½n 
FRIANGULARIS /plenti, in Anatomy, a name given by Spi-] to the quarters of the city. 
gelius and others, to a muſcle of the head called by Win-| on the cenſors, who forme | 
flow, the upper portion of the sPpLEN1Us, or ſuperior quently confounding the country 7r: 
maſloidæus, and by Albinus, the /plenius capitis, The] city. | 111 en. unleſs be 
old authors have deſcribed it under the name of the] A man was never abſolutely a Roman at per honour 
primus caput moventium. 57 45 | had the jus tribus, i. e. till he were E 1 embliet 
 TRIANTHEMA, hvor/e-purſlane,- in Botany, a genus of | of the magiltrature, as alſo a right of may 1 1 
the decandria menogynia clals. Its characters are theſe : | of the people; and this is what 7 25 Ls oh 
the calyx is ſharp-pointed at the apex ; it has no corolla; Hence, the inhabitants of the municipal ci 8 

the germen is blunted, and the capſule is cut tranſverſely. | imperfect citizens, as being of no /r 05 fe this right 
There are three genera. | | | The freed-men were obliged 0 pur = thoug 
TRIARII, in the Roman Militia, a kind of infantry, armed | tribe, which did not otherwife belong to ten 


— g — 
* * = — * . 
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A — we. —- 


with a pike, ſhicld, a helmet, and a cuiraſs; they were | they were citizens of Rome. 1. the Palin 
thus called, becauſe they made the third line of battle. The names of the thirty-five tribes were, hy Ffquilina 
The triarii were alſo called poſtfignani, becauſe ranged | 2. the Suburrana ; 3, the Cale). 4:5 Cruſtumini 


behind the principes who bore the ſtandard in a legion. | ö. the Romilia; 6. the Amilia; 8 Galeriaz 11, l. 
Polybius diſtlinguiſhes four kinds of forces in the Roman] 8. the Cornelia; 9. the Fabia; 10. the. 
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l 1 12. the b. 
army: the frll, called pilati, or velites, he ſays were a4 Lemonia; 12. the Mentian, or * 5 the Fop! 
raw loldiery, lightly armed. The haſ/tati, or ſpear-men, | culana; 14. the Paparia 3 15. the £0 / the Veie 

were a degree older, and more experienced. The third, | lia; 17. the Pupinia; 18. the Sergia; 
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he Mæcia; 


TRI 


tina} 20. 
latina; 23 
the dabatina; 


the Tromentina 3 24- the Arnenſis; 25. 


29. the Scaptia; 30. the Oufentina; 31. 
lerinz ;. 32. the Anienſis; 5. the Terentina; 


the Voltinia; 21. the Claudia; 22. the Stef F 


26, the Pomptina; 27+ the Publilia; 28. 
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pitrate ſo ambitious and powerful, who could eoritroik 


y his ſingle negative, whatever paſſedd within doors; 
would not long be content to ſit without. Dionyſ. Halic. 


x. 31. Middlet. of Rom. Senaty p. 129. Val. Max: 
lib; ii. cap. 29. BRV 
A. Gellius ſays, that they were not made ſenators be- 


- "(cripti meet with the names of others, viz. 
Faule, Sepia, Camilla, Ceſtia, Cluentia, &c. 
1 METER formed of re, I rub, and pipe, I mea- 
hm Methanics, a term applied by Muſchenbroeck to | 
LE 12 invented by Him for eſtimating the fric- 
oy f metals. It conſiſts of an axis formed of hard 
* 6 aſſing through a cylindric piece of wood; the 
* 3 the axis, which are highl poliſhed, are made to | 
= n the poliſhed ſemicircular cheeks of various metals, 
ibs degree of friction is eſtimated by means of a 
yy ht ſuſpended by a fine filken ſtring or ribband over 
; ay ooden cylinder: For a farther deſcription and 
- of this inſtrument, and the reſults of various ex- 
e performed with it: ſee Muſchenb. Int. ad 
Phil, Nat. vol. i. p. 151, &c. | 5 1 
TRIBRACHYS, formed from eig, three, and Bgaxue, ſhort, 
in the Ancient Proſody, a foot of verſe, conliſting of 
three ſyllables, and thoſe all ſhort—as, Melius. 
gome of the ancients call this foot trochæus. TE 
TRIBUCH, and TREBUCHET\,, a tumbrel, ducking or 
cock C-. See SCOLDS. 8 
TRIBULASTRUM, in Botany, a name given by Juſſieu 
to a genus of plants, ſince called by Linnæus Nxu- 


fore the law of Atinius, who is ſuppoſed to be C. Atinius 5 
Labeo, tribune of the people, A. U. 623; but that can- EN 
not poſſibly be true, ſince it is evident from the authority + 
of Dionyſius, that near four centuries before, the tri- 
bunes, by the mere weight and great power of their of= 
fice, had gained an actual admiſhon into the ſenate, with- | 
in two years after their firſt creation; in which we find 
them debating and enforcing, with great warmth, the 
demands of the commons, for a liberty of intermarriages 
with the nobles, and the choice of a plebeian conſul. 
So that the intent of this Atinian law could not be, as it 
is commonly underſtood, that the tribunes ſhould be ſe- 
nators in virtue of their office, for that they had been 
from the beginning; but that for the future they ſhould 
always be choſen out of the body of the ſenate, or, which 
is the ſame thing, out of thoſe who had already borne 
the office of quæſtar. A. Gell. xiv. 8. Vide Pighil. 
Annales, A. U. 623. Dionyſ. lib. x. 11. Dionys, xi. 
57. Middleton of Rom. Sen. p. 437. 

dylla, the dictator, was the firſt who preſumed to put a 
ſtop to the encroachments of the tribunes, A. U. 6723; but 

under Cotta, the conſul, they recovered part of their 

power, A. U. 679, and in 683, Pompey the Great re- 

eſtabliſhed them in the poſſeſſion of their ancient privi- 
leges. Their power ſubſiſted till the time of Julius Cæ- 
ſar. And in the year of Rome 731, the ſenate by a de- 

_ cree transferred the whole authority of tribunes of the 

people to Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors, ſo that they had 

little more than the name and form of magiſtrates z 

whence the emperors were ſaid to be tribunitia poteflate 

donati. Accordingly, Auguſtus himſelf was tribune ſor 
thirty-ſeven years; Tiberius aſſumed the ſame quality; 
as likewiſe did his ſucceſſor, ſignifying the year of their 
tribunate on their medals and coins: but their deſign 
herein was only to poſſeſs themſelves of. all the authority, 
that there might be nobody to oppoſe them. . 


— 


DA. | 5 
ibu obs, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants, 
the fame with the TRAP Aa of Linnzus. 5 N | 
TRIBULUS, caltrop, in Botany. See CAL TRors. 
| Tx18UL Us: marinus, the caltrop-/hell, in Natural Hiſtory, | 
the name of a peculiar ſpecies of the pURPURaA, It is 
of a whitiſh colour, and has three rows of (pines. 
TRIBUNAL, judgment-ſeat, the ſeat of a JUDGE. | 
The tribunal, in a court of juſtice, 1s properly the ſeat 
or BENCH whereon the judge, and his aſſociates, are 
placed, for the adminiſtration of Juſtice,” &c. 3 
The word is Latin, and takes its origin from a ſeat raiſed | 
from the ground, wherein the tr:bune of the Roman | be i 
people was plated to adminiſter juſtice. SI In the time of the emperors Neiva and Trajan, the dig- 
Ta1nuxAl, among the Ancients, was alſo a place ſrom | nity of tribune of the People was a mere title without office 
whence the people were harangued. o>Þ8R&_ and honour : and thus it continued till the reign of Con- 
Among the Romans, it was an eminence in a temple, ſtantine the Great, after which there occurs no mention 
or the forum, as that called pro reſtris, where the people of this magiſtrate, _ | 
were harangued in tribes. N | $57 
; The French architects likewiſe uſe the word tribune for | 
Y a pallery or eminence in a church, or any other place,. 
wherein the muſic is placed for a ſymphony or concert. 
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TRIBUNE of the ſoldiers, TRIBUNUS militum, or militaris, 
an officer in the Roman army, who commanded in chief 
over a body of forees, particularly a diviſion of a legion 
and was much the ſame with our colonel, or the French 


—— —— — — —— 
— 
— 


4 Tribune, or tribunal, is alſo uſed for a room or hall, | meſtre de camp. F En fas 
| inwhich juſtice is adminiſtered ; ſuch, e. g. as the courts | There is a diſtinction of the tribunes into laticlavii and y 
5 it Weſtminſter, See Tab. Architefure, fig. 40. | anguſticlauii : thoſe born of noble families were allowed, i 


| TRIBUNE of the people, TRIBUNUS plebis, in Antiquity, a | 
ed N * | 

oman magiſtrate, choſen out of the commons, to pro- 
1 tet them againſt the oppreſſions of the great, and to 
ts defend the ibeny of the people againſt the attempts of | 


after they were made !r;bynes of a legion, to take the Ja- 
 tuſclavus. The reſt were only to wear the angu/tuſclauus; 
Whence Suetonius takes care to inform us, that his fa- 
ther was tribunus laticlauius of the thirteenth legion. 
Over theſe tribunes of legions and cohorts, there were 
other tribunes who commanded in the abſence of the 
conſuls, and who were inveſted with a conſular autho- 


CON avs — 


the ſenate and conſuls. - by 5 un 
The tribunes of the people were firſt eſtabliſhed in the year 

had f 1 p » . 
ab Rome 260, The firſt deßgu of the creation was to 


tho ſhelter the people from the cruelties of uſurers, and to | rity» Budzus will have theſe to be much the ſame as g 
ö engage them to quit the Aventine mount, whither they | the marſhals of France, or, at leaſt, as our lieutenants- i 
4 had retired ., 775m one 2 general. CCC i . j 
_ heir number, at firſt, was but two; and the next year, Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed a tribune of the cavalry, | f 
10 under the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius and | tribunus equitum, who was the ſame with the magifter | 
et Callas Viſcellinus, there were three more added; and equitum under the dictators, the firſt officer after the | 
hoſe li number of five was aftèrwards increaſed by L. Trebo- kings. „ 5 e 
17 nus to ten. 5 NT be tribunes of the ſoldiery were of an elder ſtanding 
Tie zppellalon tribune was given them, becauſe they] than thoſe of the people; thoſe latter being elected out | 
4 0 dere at brit choſen out of the tribunes of the army. See | the former. Varro will have it they were called zribunes, : 
ding c aicle following. ASE? | becauſe, at firſt, they were only three in number in each 


e tribuncs were, as it were, the heads and guardians 5 


legion, when the legion conſiſted of three thouſand men, 
A the people. 


taken out of the three tribes. then on foot. In propor- 
tion as the legion was increaſed, the number of zribunes 
was likewiſe increaſed to the number of ſix. 
CINE At firſt, the nomination lay in the general of the army; 
| uWſcribing th but in the year of Rome 391, it was appointed, that 
e had it alſo in their power to prevent the execution | the people ſhould nominate. one part, and the general 
Wy *CIce, without giving any. reaſon for it, and | another: the latter were called Rufuli, from Rutilius 
on 175 lubſec Rufus, who paſſed that law. | r 
cla. Th Thoſe choſen by the people in the comitia, were called 
„%% account for their conduct, before the people. | comitiati; they were indifferently either patricians or 
7 n unes of the peoples by virtue of their office, | plebeians; and they had the ſame marks of honour as 
and Cxerciled a power of ſummoning the | the conſuls themſelves. The tribune of the pretorian co- 
bites > y oe, whenever the affairs of the people horts was the captain of the guards. POE 
| tl. kh. Tough the conſuls themſelves were in the | TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation given to various other 
a lers Mn taken for granted, on the authority of | officersz as the tribuni ærarii, tribunes. of the treaſury. 


"noe 
— 


heir Girl mus, that the tribunes of the people, on] Tribune of the celeres, or Roman — the officer 
u a endion, were not admitted into the ſenate, | who commanded them. Tribuni fabricarum, thoſe who 
es placed for them before the door in the | had the direction of the making of arms. Tribuni mari- 


ut We may reaſonably conclude, that a ma- norumy tribuni nolanorum, and tribuni voluptatum, men- 
e N | 4 tone 
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lie ſhews, and other diverfons. 
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the chief of each tribe 


TRIBUNITIAN, Tarunirivs, a term amdug anti- 
quaries and medalliſts. The tribunitian power was the 


dignity, office, or authority of a tribune of the people. 

This power was aſſumed by the emperors, and makes 

one of the chief titles they bear on their medals: the 
quality was firſt introduced by Auguſtus, to keep'the ſo- 


vereign authority over the other magiſtrates, ' without | 


either taking that of dictator or king. Indeed, it was 
_ __ offered ( falls Cæſar, but he deſpiſed it. Auguſtus 
is the firſt who uſed it, and his ſucceſſors followed his 
example. They reckon the years of their empire on 
their medals by thoſe of their tribunitian power. | 


1 * 


This power was ſometimes given them for a certain 


number of years, and ſometimes for ever. Sometimes 
the emperors would communicate the power to ſuch as 
they aſſociated, or as they intended to ſucceed them: 

and Tiberius held it fifteen years with Auguſtus. But 


this practice only obtained till the time of Valerian and | 
SGallienus. After them we ovly find TR. P. II. in 


Claudius; TR. P. V. in Aurelian; and TR, P. in Pro- 
bus. This, however, is only to be underſtood of me- 
dals; for in inſcriptions we find it after that time. 
Cardinal Noris and F. Pagi have diſputed about this 
 -  tribunitian power, wherein it conſiſted. The firft main- 
tains, that it did not at all differ from that of the ordinary 
- tribunes, which conſiſted in three things: 1. In the right 
of oppoſing all the acts and reſolutions of the other ma- 
giſtrates. 2. In that it rendered their perſons ſacred 
and inviolable. 3. In a power of making edicts and 
laws. | e 85 | 
F. Pagi afferts, that it made an addition to the power of 
the tribunes ; that the privilege it conferred of making 


edicts, was more ample than that of the ordinary tri- 
| bunes; beſides, that it carried with it a power of con- 


vening the ſenate at pleaſure. 


M. Spanheim is of F. Pagi's opinion; he believes, that 
the tribunitian we had much the advantage of the tri- 
| In that it was peculiar to the patricians, and 

did not reduce the perſon who held it to the degree of | 

5 eee 2. In that it was not confined to the city of 
Rome alone, like the other; but that it extended through- 

out the empire, as well as the proconſular power, which 


bunate: 1. In 


was uſually annexed to it. 3. That the dignity of the 


tribunes was inferior to that of the pretors; whereas the 


tribunitian power of the Cœſars conferred, according to 
Tacitus, a ſovereign authority over all magiſtrates, and 
rendered ſuch as it was communicated to, equal to the 
empexrors, and even made them their colleagues in the 


empire; beſides the power of oppoſing the enterprizes 


of all the other magiſtrates; and that it rendered their 
perſons ſacred, and gave them a right to aſſemble and 
diſmiſs the ſenate; which were privileges the tribuni- 
tian power had in common with the tribune. 


| F. Hardonin thinks we ſhould diſtinguiſh two tribunitian 
Paooroers; the one civil, the other military; but the proof 


e brings thereof is very weak. M. Spanheim ſays, his 
diſtinction is only founded on vain conjectures, none of 
vhich deſerve notice. ee e nb 
The learned are greatly divided as to the month and day 

wuhereon the tribunitian power commenced : Sigonius 


and Petavius will have it begin on the 1ſt of January: 
others, as Perizonius, on the fifth of the calends of Ju- 


1y: M. Toinard on the fourth of the ides of December: 


uphrius, cardinal Noris, F. Pagi, &c. on the day o f| 


the . acceſſion to the empire; with this differ- 
-.ence, t 
lends of the month wherein the emperor was proclaimed; 


and that this day was, for this reaſon, held ſacred among | 


the Romans, | 
F. Hardouin thinks, that on medals the tribunitian power 
© commences on the anniverſary of the building of Rome, 


viz. the eleventh of the calends of May, excepting on | 


the Greek medals, where it begins in September, in re- 

gard this month, which began the Greek year, was 
_ * time when the tribunitian power was firſt con- 

e | | 9 7 19 


Of all theſe ſentiments the moſt probable is chat of Onu- 


—97 yum &c. ſetting aſide the reſtriction of F. Pagi, See 


Spanheim, Diſſert. xii, tom. ii. p. 429. 
TRIBUTA tomitia. See CoufTI4. 


TRIBUTARY, Tx1BuTaRrIvs, one who pays TRIBUTE | 


to another, in order to live in peace with him, or to 
are in his protection. _ 


ue republic of Raguſa is tributary to the grand Turk; 


| 
: 


fo alſo is the cham of Little Tartary, xc. dog 
TRIBUTE, Tamvrun, a tax, or impoſt, which one 


Feince or ſtate js obliged to pay'to' another, as f token 


| 


| 


at F. Pagi takes it to be on the fifth of the ca- 


of dependence; or in virtue of 4 46a. 
The title of TREUNR, jrRIBUNUS, was alſo given to 


of his law, that all the world ſhould p ah: Adam 


Taickrs, in Mythology, a ſurname given to 


— 
TRICHECUS, in Zoology, 2 genus of the gen: des 


racters of which are; that it has no er 


OO Ce ,. 
TRICHERLE, in Natural Hiſtory, the "he chan 
2 


claſs 1 * 
N N 


* 
3 - : 
. ** 2 1 : 25 1 
* * ; C : 9 
ey y : 


7 5 of peace. By 
e Romans made all the nationg B ... 
them tribute. Mahomet laid it r gy 


In the ſtates of the grand Ggnor, TU fp tribng, 
c 


taken, in way of tribute, to make AGEnog bildren m. 
ZARIES, &c. " LANS, Jax, 


\PRIBUTE. is ſometimes alfo uſed for 1 
tion, which princes levy on their Pf tom COntriby. 
. 2 * 5 er BY Way cle. 
n this it differs from an impoſt, which 2. 
is laid on merchandizes. poſt, IOW is Properly whe 
TRICENNAL. See Trexrar,, | 
TRICEPS, in Austomy, a muſcle of the thigh. be,; þ 
three originations, and as many inſertions: 35. haring 
may therefore be conveniently divided into " Jap which | 
all N from the os pubis, and inſerted i 8 
aſpera of the thigh · bone, whereof they poſſe; 3 ay ( 
part. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 1. . 3. © greatelt 8 
fig. 6. u. 355 fig. 7. u. 26. They alſo fie % a { 
tores, and draw the thighs together, and mc ** A 
inward; as when in riding we preſs the thigh > n 
againſt the ſaddle; when in ſitting, we bold © 5 Cloſe i! 
3 8 the knees; when we croſs the hi ct 
or when in ſtanding we bring th | 4 i! 
ee to jump. e legs cloſe together, u mt 
| TRICEPS primus, a fleſhy and flat muſcle ſtusteg . 0 
the os pubis and the nk length of ted bang r 
the firſt and ſecond croſs each other in ſuch 2 40 th 
as that the muſcle which is the firſt on the 0s ah to 
becomes the ſecond on the os femoris, and vice whe ſr 
but .the third keeps its rank. 4 w! 
The triceps primus is fixed above by a ſhort tendon i i 
the tuberoſity or ſpine of the os pubis, and to the neieh. 1 
bouring part of the ſymphyſis, its fibres mixing a il = 
with thoſe of the pectineus. From thence it runs down - 
increaſing in breadth, and is inſerted by fleſhy fibres in TRI 
teriorly in the middle portion of the linea femoris alpen 1 
At the lower part of this inſertion a portion of the muſe! wi 
ſeparates from the reſt, and ſends off a long tendon Th 
which, together with a like tendon of the triceps terfiu ed 
is inferted in the inner condyle of the extremity of th * 
os femoris. Winſlow. 85 1 wit 
T'RICEPS eee a fleſhy and flat muſcle, fixed abore þ wh: 
fleſhy fibres below the ſuperior inſertion of the tir 55 
primus in all the outſide of the inferior ramus of the of rt 
pubis, as low as the foramen ovale; but ſeldom ſo lo 8 
as the ramus of the os iſchium. This inſertion is broade | * 
than that of the former muſcle. From thenee it ru Wi. 
down, and is inſerted in the upper part of the line: G4 
pera, between the pectineus and 2riceps primus, mitin 8 
a little with each of thoſe muſcles. This wiſertion y tro; 
pears ſometimes divided. Winſor. dal. 
TrIcers tertius, a fleſhy and flat muſcle, fixed abore of 4 
fleſhy fibres to the anterior part of all the ſhort ram who 
of the iſchium, and to a ſmall part of the tuberol that 
of that' bone; this inſertion covers ſome part of ti fing] 
tendon of the ſemi-membranoſus, and is covered byt cut 
of the ſemi-nervoſus; q. d. tria capita; from thence1 patie 
runs down and is inſerted by fleſhy fibres in the lie thod 
aſpera, atmoſt from the little trochanter down to ti u 
middle of the os femoris. „ of great 
It goes down lower than the firſt zricep!, Re cation 
- ſeparate portion, like that of the ſecundus. The 4 ing o 
| Portions join together and form a common tendon, wil up, 1 


running down to the lower bee . the os femor 
is inſerted in the back part of the tuberoſity of the inn 
condyle this ſeparate portion is ſometimes large ay 
to be miſtaken for a diſtin muſcle, making a qui 
ceps inſtead of a triceps. In all this progreſs this — 
is joined to the vaſtus internus by a N 3. 
ſis, through which the blood-veſſels paſs. ee N 
cauſe he exerciſes his functions in heaven, on earth, A 
in the infernal regions, and is exhibited under _ 
| ferent forms, according to the three different p 
which he is employed. X 


and claſs of mammalia, in the Linnæan 1 te Fecht 

inders ( 
it has tuſks only in the upper jaw 3 that fb ang 
both ſides are Kaub of a rugged _— Ion formed i 

he lips are geminated, and the hinder n, or f 
fins. There are two ſpecies, viz. ee 


cow, and the MORSE or WALRUS. 


of foffils, of the claſs of the fibrari® Fr 
which ate, that they are not e 
ol ſtraigftit and continuous filaments. 


- 
* £ * 
, x £ 
i = | 
4 


or fibres. 
which have 


narrower filaments; and there are ſix known 


cies o 
er Ihe ” ces in 
particu, © erageous to collect and burn them. Hill's 
Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 90. Bien, th AYE 

RUM, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
Micke Joch of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but differ- 
nu 


ing extiemely in 


8 is derived from the Greek Texts) hairs or fla. 


a far, and expreſſes a ſet of bodies 
as Ws mo arranged into the form of a ſtar. 
The ſelenite of this genus are compoſed of filaments 
{ * any where viſibly arranged into plates or ſcales, 
4 Jiſpoſed in form of a radiated ſtar, made of a num- 
1 of igjundt ſtrize, See Tab. of Foſſils, Claſs 2. 
Of this genus there is only one known ſpecies, which is 
of a pale brown, and is compoſed of extremely fine and 
fender filaments. It is formed like the lepaſtrum in the 
accidentally open cracks in the ſeptaria, or ladus Hel- 


montü, and is no other way different from the bodies of | 


that genus, than as in all the ſelenitæ the plates they are. 
compoſed of are made up of filaments nicely arranged: in 


this as in ſome other of thoſe bodies, the filaments have 


never ny themſelves into plates at all, bur are diſ- 
poſed into 1 1 Of ſingle thi 
This body very readily and regularly ſplits according to 
the arrangements of the fibres; and is in ſome pieces 
tolerably pellucid. 


It is found only in one place, ſo far as is yet known, 


which is under the cliffs of Sheppy-ifland, in Kent; 


- vhere it is confiderably plentiful, and makes a very ele- 


gant figure on the broken maſſes of ſeptaria, which are 


in immenſe numbers ſtrewed upon the ſhore. HilPs Hiſt. 
of Fol. p. 150, | 3 e 
TRICBIASIS, in Surgery, the name of a diſtemperature 
of the eyes, in which the eye-lids ate inverted, and in 
which the eye-laſnes hurt and irritate the eyes. | 
The cilia or margins of the eye-lids are ſometimes invert- 
ed ſo as greatly to irritate the ſenſible coats of the eye, 
zud bring on intenſe pains and inflammation, which, 
without timely aſſiſtance, may greatly injure, if not totally 
deſtroy the fight. This diforder is generally owing to 


accident, as the irregular cicatrix left on the part from a 


burn, the ſmall-pox, an ulceration or wound, or ſome 
other external injury. But ſometimes a relaxation of 


the ſkin, and a paralytic diſorder of the eye-lids, are 


the chief cauſes of it. 9 | 

Whatever cauſe it is from, it is always difficult enough 
to be remedied z for it'is hardly poſſible for the ſurgeon 
to remove it, ſo as to prevent its returning, without ex- 
ürpating the offending hairs; and if theſe be cut off 
cloſe, it will be to no purpoſe, becauſe the rigid ſtumps, 
of the hairs will irritate the eye even worſe than the 


| whole hairs did beſorę. It is a very nice operation alone 


that can make a cure; here the hair muſt be pulled up 
ingly by the roots, and the places of their inſertion ſingly 


cauterized with a hot broad-pointed needle ;z but this the 


patient will ſeldom ſubmit to, and the only remaining me- 
thod then, is to fill up the ſinuſes out of which they were 


extracted with the lapis infernalis. But in this the | 


greateſt care muſt be taken, that no part of that appli- 
cation get into the eye. The eaſieſt method is the touch- 
ing of the cavities, out of which the hairs have been pulled 
up, with a pencil-bruſh dipped in a mixture of ſpirit of 
al ammoniac and * ego ſpirit of wine, by which 
means they will cloſe up, and no more hairs will grow 
from them. Heiſter's Surgery, 5. 369. py 


TRICHIDES. ; Ys p. 36 
r Tc in Ichthyology, a name u 


| HARD, which they called alſo ſardinia and fardella. 
TRICHILIA, in Bitany, a . the 2 monory- 
0 ben Its characters are, that the calyx is quinden- 
| = 3 it has five petals, a cylindric neQtarium, bearing 
. wh, at its opening, a three-celled and three-valved 
Mil 1 5 and berried ſeeds. There are four ſpecies. 
* RUS, in Ichthyology, a genus of the order of 
| ar the characters of which are; that the head is 
"ded, with lateral opercula; that the teeth are enſi- 


0 + * 0 ; 
w, and ſemi. ſagittated at the apex; that it has ſeven 


mchioſtegous raves nts | 5 
ys; that the body is compreſſed and 
peter, and the tail ſubulated, without any fin ; whence 
N 5 - LEPTURUS, and in Engliſh needle-tail. There 
Toms ko 5 the Indian EEL of Willughby, or 
ae —_ E 
nan, OMANES, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Botany, the 


| 2 genus of capilla ; Ei 
| Gr of filices, and cal ef e ann 


i derived from the Greek rpirtz capillaments | | 
The bodies of this genus are divided into thoſe | 


figure and ſtructure from the common 


e form of a ſtar compoſed of ſingle threads. | 


ed by the ancients, | 
of the harengi-form kind, probably the p11.- | 


ogamia, deſcribed by Plu- | 


of the leaves ſtands a ſingle erect turbinated cup, and 4 
ſule; the plants of this genus are very different from 


{its all which burn very readily to a fine plaſ- what other authors call the trichomanes; which, according to 
e gypſums 3 and ſome of them are found in I. l | 
in ſuch great abundance, that it would] cies of aſplenium. Linnzus enumerates eleven ſpecies. 


Linnzus, is not a diſtinct genus of plants, but is a ſpe- 


The fruit of the trichomanes is a roundiſh capſule, of a 
membranaceous texture, and covered with a ſort of 
ſcales; theſe are ſurrounded with an elaſtie ring, by the 
contraction of which they are burſt, and the ſeeds thrown 
out. Tourn. Inſt. p. 639. | 
The trichomanes, or Engliſh maiden-hair, which is the 
ASPLENIUM trichomanes of Linnzus, ſerves with us ag 
a ſuccedaneum for the true adiantum, or maiden-hair, 
which is not a native of England, and by the careleſſneſs 
of our druggiſts is ſeldom brought over to us; the whole 
plant, ſtalks and leaves together, are uſed, and the virtues 
are in their greateſt perfection if it be gathered in the 
month of September... | 
This plant is perennial, and grows wild in ſhady grounds 
and old walls ; it has a mucilaginous, ſomewhat ſweetiſh, 
and roughiſh tafte, and little or no particular flavour. 


— 


— 


It is accounted ſerviceable in diſorders of the breaſt, 


particularly in tickling coughs and hoarſeneſs from thin 
acrid defluxions; and in theſe intentions it is very little, 
| if at all, different in quality from the adiantum. It is 


tion of a little liquorice; a pectoral ſyrup is prepared in 
the ſhops from an infuſion of five ounces of the dry 


water. Lewis. 


| TRICHOSANTHES, ſerpent. cucumber, in Botany, a g nus 
of the monzecta ſyngengſia elaſs. Its characters are theſe ; 


it has male and female flowers at ſeparate diſtances on the 


are reflexed; the petal. is plain, ſpreading and cut into 
five parts, ending in long branching hairs; they have 


the female flowers fit upon the germen, and have empale- 
ments and petals like the male flowers, but have no fla- 
mina; they have a long flender germen ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting a ſtyle the length of the empale- 
ment, crowned by three oblong ſtigmas; the germen 
afterwafd turns to a long ſucculent fruit having three 


cells, encloſing many compreſſed ſeeds. Linnzus enu- 


merates four ſpecies. We have but one ſpecies of this 
genus in the Engliſh gardens, which grows naturally in 
China; it is an annual, and of the cucumber tribe. 

TRICHOSTEMA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia 
$ Dane claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flower 


as tbe under, and cut into three equal acute ſegments, 


the under lip in two; the flower is of the lip-kind, and 


has a very ſhort tube, the upper lip is compreſſed and 
hooked, the under is cut into three parts, the middle 


are long and incurved, two of them being a little ſhorter 
than the other, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and a four. 


roundiſh ſeeds encloſed in the ſwoln empalement of the 
fiower. There are two ſpecies, | | 


CAU DR. 


ſcribed by the ancients, and faid to yield three colours ; 
in their common way of preparing bodies of this kind 


coloured the water black, then red, and laſtly white. 
It ſeems to have been a kind of hæmatites, or blood-ſtone. 
TRICIPITIS caput primum, in Anatomy, a name given by 


femoris, and Winſlow the muſculus primus triciptis. Ir 
is the pars octabi femoris of Veſalius; that author, and 
indeed, many others of the earlier anatomiſts, not eſteem+ 
ing it a diſtinct muſcle. See TRICERPS. | 
TRICLARIA, formed of rpg, three, and xangog, heritage, 
in Mythology, a ſurname of Diana, aſcribed to her be- 
cavſe ſhe was honoured by three citics of Achaia, viz, 
Aroe, Anthia, and Meſſatis, with an annual feaſt ; the 
preceding night being ſpent in devotion, Encycl. 
RICLINIUM, in Autiguity, the name given by the Ro- 
mans to the room in which they eat; and alſo to the beds 
upon which they reclined at meat, ſo called, becauſe it 


ler; the . pt 
| Var N kgs which are thele ; on the margin 


Vas contrived to accommodate three perſons. 
| i1R EO Wy T RICOR, 


ſtylus in the manner of a-briftle terminates at the cap= 


uſually directed in infuſion or decoction, with the addi- 
leaves, and four of liquorice root in five pints of boiling 
ſame plant; the male flowers have-a long ſmooth em- 
palement of one leaf, cut into five ſmall ſegments, which 


three ſhort ſtamina ariſing from the point of the empale-  - 
ment, terminated by cylindrical erect ſummits joined in 
a bed, and three ſmall ſtyles faſtened to the empalement; 


las a lipped empalement ; the upper lip twice as large 


one being the leaſt ; it has four hair-like ſtamina which 


pointed germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by 
a bifid ſtigma; the germen afterward turns to four- 


TRICHOURI, in Natura! Hifory, a term uſed by ſome 
authors to expreſs ſuch flies, as have one or more hairs 
growing out at their tails; theſe are called alſo $ET1- 


TRICHRUS, in Natural Hiſtory,” the name of a ſtone de- 


for medicinal uſe (which was by rubbing them down 
| on a porphyry, or other hard ſtone with water) this firſt 


many authors to a muſcle of the thigh, called by Albi- 
nus abdudtor femoris; Douglas calls it abdudter primus 
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 TRICUSPIDES, in Anatomy, an epithet given to three 


| 'TRIEMIMERIS, Teirpupeps, ſemiternaria, a kind of cæſu- 


f 


TRICOR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers TRIERARCHI, TEMPegxe, among ; 


have called gold. 


valves ſituated at the entrance of the vena cava into the 
| | heart, 


hey open from without inwards, fo as to let the blood | TRIERS, in Law. Sec Triors, 
of the cava paſs into the heart, but prevent its reflux into TRIETERIS, reiches, in the Ancient Cin | 
nen 


the cava. | . | 1 
They are thus called from their figure, which is trian- 
gular; ſor which reaſon they are alſo called by the 
_ +Greeks Teryawxiwes | 85 
TRIDACNA, in Natural Hiſtory, a genus of bivalve 
"SLEEK: | 
TRIDAX, in Botany. See American STAR-WORT. 
TRIDE, in the Manege, fignifies ſhort and ſwift; thus a 
tride pace, is a going of ſhort and quick motions, though 
united and eaſy. A tride career, is a very faſt gallop, 
With the times or motions ſhort and nimble; and fo of 
other mqtions. Some apply the word only to the mo- 
tion of the haunches. | | 
TRIDENT, TaipExs, an attribute of NeeTvxs ; be- 
ing a kind of SCEPTRE which the painters and poets. put 
in the hands of that god. It is in form of a ſpear or fork 


with three prongs, whence the word. Bp TRIEXAHE RIA, formed of Teig, thrice, eg f 
The poets tell us, that Neptune makes the earth open coca, a /ide, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a * 


whenever he ſtrikes it with his ſrident. 
TrIDENT, among Malbematicians, is uſed for a kind of 
PARABOLA, by which Des Cartes conſtructed equations 
of ſix dimenſions. | 
TRIEDROSTYLA, derived from reis, thrice, edga, a fide, 
and ohe, a column, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſpars. 
The bodies of this genus are ſpars, in form of trigonal 
columns, adhering by one end to fome ſolid body, and 
terminated at the other by a trigonal pyramid. Of this 
genus there are four known ſpecies. Hill. | | 
TRIEMERUS, the three-day fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
fly ſomewhat like the butterfly ; it has four large yellowifh 
wings, and a long body, with a head furniſhed with 
Jong antenne, large eyes, and a ſpiral trunk. It is found 
among the nettles and mallows. | | 


ra in Latin verſe, wherein, aſter the firſt ſoot of the 


verſe, there remains an odd ſyllable, which helps to 


make up the next foot. 
As in, lle latus niveum moll: fultus hyacintho, : 
TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offices or em- 
ployments which laſt for three years. 8 
Thus we ſay, a triennial government; moſt regular mo- 


naſteries have triennial ſuperiors; that is, they elect new | 


ones at the end of each three years. | 


In 1695, an act was made for triennial parliaments, 1. e. 
for parliaments which ſhould be diſſolved, and the mem 
bers be elected anew, every three years. Till that time, 
the king had it in his power to prorogue and continue 
his parliaments as long as he pleaſed. This opened a 
door to corruption, which the 1r:ennal bill was intended 
to prevent. | | 5 7 
The tyiennial act has, from ſome other views, been ſince 
_ repealed; for the great ſtruggles uſual at elections, the 
great ferment it uſually put the nation into, the great 
expences upon that occaſion, with other conſiderations, 
determined the legiſlature, in 1717, to change triennial 


parliaments for ſeptennial ones. See Diſſolution of PAR- | 


LIAMENT. : 6 XY es 
TRIENS, in Antiquity, a copper-money, of the value of 
one third of an as, which on one ſide bore a Janus's 
head, and on the other. a water-rat. „ 
This was the piece of money uſed to be put in the mouths 
of the deceaſed, to pay Charon his fare for their paſſage 
into another world, © | | : : 
Talks, or TRIENTAL, was alſo uſed for a drinking 
cup; and that which was ordinarily uſed. It contained 
four cyathi. | e | 
TRIEN'TALIS, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the heptindria monegynia claſs : the characters of which 
are theſe : the perianthium is compoſed of ſeven leaves, 
and is permanent; the leaves are narrow, pointed, and 
wide expanded; the flower is of the ſtellated kind, and 
is compoſed of ſev en petals, which ſtand flat and open, 
and adhere together very lightly at the top, theſe are a 
little longer than the leaves of the cup; the ſtamina are 
ſeven capillary filaments of the length of the cup, but 
inſerted into the flower; the anther are ſimple ; the 
germen of the piſtil is globular; the ſtyle is capillary, 
and of the length of the ſtamina z and the ſtigma is 
headed z the fruit is a dry berry of a globular form, 
| formed of an extremely thin cruſt, and having only one 


cell; the ſeeds are few.in number, and are of an ahgu- 
lar ſigure; the receptacle is large enough to hold a great | 


number of them ; the number of the leaves of the cup 
ſometimes vaiies, There is one ſpecies. | 


} 


tali, oe 18, 
TRIETERIA, in Antiquity, feaſis which the 


- 


- 13 = , e 


miſſioneis choſen annually out ef db inen, 
who are obliged to provide all eg . elt 
the flect, and to build ſhips at their 0 ee 
Potter, Archæol. Græc. lib. j. cap. 18. 0 Fe 
"42,2 977 - Þ 06 
of three years. 
Thales, it is ſaid, obſerving that the | 
never exceeded thirty day, appointed 


SIR revolution 


: Welve mon. 
thirty days each; fo that the year conſiſted a MOntas of 
dred and ſixty days; and in order to three hun. 


reduce ticfe 


to an agreement with the revolution of the fu 1. 
calated thirty days at the end of every tag be 
that ſpace of time was called a period of -% vue 
the intercalation was not made til] afic 
full two years, though really it was on] XPtration of 


1 Va period of ty 
years; as we are informed by Ori e 
Mo y Cenſorinus, De Die Na. 


Beeotiang an 


Thracians held every three years in honour of Baceh 
and in remembrance of his expedition inte India chus, 
laſted three 85 lich 


ſpars. | | 
Ihe bodies of this genus are perfect and pellucid cryſt: 
liform ſpars, conſiſting of thrice fix planes, bein ner 
e — an 1 A terminated at 2 
y an hexangular pyramid ; of this genus there, 
known locks Hil, ; neee | 
TRIFAX, amoug the Romans, a Javelin thr 
which was thrown by the catapulta. 
TRIFOLIUM, Txz+xo11, denotes ſeveral three · Jeaſcd 
cg Ig 1 | | = 7 
That moſt uſed in medicine is the igll | 
MENYANTHES trifolaia of Linnæus, or Ms: 6, 
This plant is perennial, grows wild in marſhy places 
and flowers in May. The leaves have a bitter pene- 
netrating taſte, which they impart both to watery and 
ſpirituous menſtrua; without any remarkable ſmell or 
flavour. They have of late years come into common 
uſe, as an alterative and aperient, in impurities of the 


ee Cubits long, 


humours, and ſome hydropic or rheumatic caſcs. They | of 1 
are uſually taken in the form cf inſuſion, with the ad. | tend 
dition of ſome of the acrid antiſcorbntic herbs, which neat 
in molt caſes improve their virtue, and of orange. perl, a ly 
or ſome other grateful aromatic to alleviate their il. taſte: beer 
they are ſometimes, among the common people, ferment- Ape 
ed with malt liquors, for an antiſcorbutic diet drink. ue 
Their ſenſible operation is by promoting urine, and ſome- TRIC 
what looſening the belly. Lewis, | f in ( 
TR1FOLIUM acidum, in Botany, a name given by many TrtGt 
authors to the oxys, or we:d-SORREL, from its having Trice 
its leaves always three on a ſtalk, and being of an acid whe 
taſte. | NES 3 this 
TRIGA, in Antiquity, a kind of car, or chariot, with The 
three horſes, bh 5 mal 
The triga, in reality, was only drawn by two horſes; Tuc. 
ſo that it was properly a ; but it had, beſides, amo 
third horſe tied to the others, like a led horſe, for change, The 
Statius calls the third horſe, equus funalis; Feſychus was 
_ maz2r0p0; 3 and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, ctiyaics. | lt w 
We do not find the triga on any ancient monument; it ei 
but it was a long time in uſe among the Romans, at ent 
their ludi Circenſes. The Greeks, who ſirſt introduces four 
|. it, ſoon abandoned ft. Ty Trig 
TRIGAMY, a third marriage; or the ſtate of a perlon ſry 
who hath been married three time. dial 
In the ancient church, trigamy was only allowed to lach and 
as had no children by their former marnagee. ; ſry 
If, having children by one or both the ſormer, the) ab { 
married again, after forty years of age, they were ed, of 
cluded from communion for five years. Jt they 8 | the 
only forty years old, the penance was but four yeah « 
DEE DIGAN Iouapmn np ire a given by Spig“ for 
TRIGEMINI zertius, in Anatomy, à name gen "fete 

| Repu | led by Winſlow tle ad, 

lius and others, to a muſcle called by" Coup | 
| coMPLEXUS miner or maſloidens lateralis, aud een . 
and Albinus trachelo-maſtoideus. _ 93 15 
{TRIGIN TAL. See RENTAL. b fiſh, of | 
TRIGLA, in /:hthyology, the name of a genus 0 20 ? | 
the order of the theracici; ſor the diſtinguiihng © pt ac 

4 Linnxvs numer? 


nine ſpecies, as the LYRA, GURNARDS 10 radi, an 
The 8, according | F 

[he characters of this genus, acc : M eevcfal bones 
theſe: the branchioſtege membraneco! 2 ee 
N „ 2 * t e 6 4 
the head is very declivious, _ ay 5 1 
the ſnout, and is large, aculeated, £1, it thence gros, 
the head is the broadeſt par} of the , 3 7 | 
gradually narrower, till it ends 1 2 5 e (wo of (Ate 
many of the ſpecies of this fiſt, there %% culatel 


| 


cut to à right angle, 


TrIGLYPH, capital of a. 


EG wa win under the peQoral fins; 
FR * of is head, and are l fins; 


iniculated 7 
F the eyes, tand e back-fins, the firſt of which 


two 


| © vi the pectoral fins in ſome of the ſpecies are | 
*« oricklF; * g 7 


wen lire. . ach are capable of making a noiſe; and 

5 rg the kelp of their pectotal fins, can ſuſ- 

ſome g nekes for a time out of the water, and fly to 
tam 


© me diſtances The appendices of the pylorus are from 
on 8 5 


ſive to twenty. 
Of thoſe 74 le, 
divided ſnouts, 
ile red trigla, wit 


there are ſeven ſpecies, among which is 
h the ſnout divided into two little horns, 


4 with the opercula of the gills ſtriated : this is the | 
an 


of ſome authors. This fiſh grunts when 
calc ef gr water, and the noiſe has been ſuppoſed 
a that of a cuckow, whence the name. LY 
Of choſe trigle, which have the ſnout very-deeply divid- 


en, and opened into two very, broad parts, there are | 
ed, 4 d 


jeg. Artedi Gen. Piſc. p. 32. 
10961 CHIN, arrow-headed graſs, in Botany, a genus 


* the hexandria trigynia claſs : the characters are theſe ; | 
0 


: -leaved calyx, three cup-ſhaped petals, no 
„ opening at the baſe. There are two 
8 the ſea and the marſh triglochin. | 


TRIGLYPHS, formed from 1 % pos, q- d. three engrav-| 


buen from up, ſculpo, in Architecture, a ſort of orna- 
neal repeated at equal intervals 1n the Doric FREEZE» 
Tach trig/yph conſiſts of two entite gutters, or channels, 
called glyphes, and ſeparated by three 
interltices, called by Vitruvius ans from each other, 


ell as from two other half- channels which are at the 
| wh See Tab. Archit. fig. 28, NY 8. | | 
The ordinary proportion of tri2/yphs, is to be a module 


broad, and one and a half high. But this propor- 
ton, M. le Clerc obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill-pro- 
portioned intercolumnations in the porticoes z for which 
reaſon he chuſes to accommodate the proportion of his 
jrighphs to that of the INTERCOLUMNATION. | 


The intervals between the triglyphs are called metopes.— | 


Under the channels, or glyphes, are placed guttæ, or 
drops. 


The trighypbs make the moſt diſtinguiſhing character 


of the Doric order. Some imagine them originally in- | 


tended for the conveyance of the guttz that are under- 
neath them: others fancy they bear ſome reſemblance to 
a lyre, and thence conjecture the ornament to have 
been original] 
Apollo. See Dokic. „ 
ir. . 
TRIGON, Tricoxnus, formed from Tg&rywvs;, triangle, 
%%, 8 5 
Taicox, in Aſtrolagy. See TRIPLICITY. | : 
Nicox, in Aftronomy, denotes an aſpect of two planets, 
wherein they are 120 degrees diſtant from each other; 
this is called alſo trine. | Fr ae 
The !rizons of Mars and Saturn are by aſtrologers held 
malic aſpects. | 5 
Tricon, TRIGONox, was alſo a muſical in 
among the ancients. 3 | | | 
The tigen was a kind of triangular lyre, or harp, and 
was invented by Ibycus. OE 
lt was uſed at feafts, and played on by women, who ſtruck 
it ether with a quill, or beat it with ſmall rods of differ- 
ent lengths and weights, to occaſion a diverſity in 'the 
lounds. See Hawkin's Hiſt. Muſ. vol. i. p. 247. 


Tkicox, or TRIANGLE of /igns, is the name of an in- 
rument uſed for drawing the arcs of the figns upon 


das: it may be made of braſs or any other ſolid matter, 


and of any fize at pleaſure. This inſtrument is con- 


ſtructed after the following manner: firſt draw the line 
ab (Jab. IV. Aſtronomy, fig. gg.) repreſenting the axis 
of the world, and ac perpendicular to it, repreſenting 
the radius of the equinoctial; and about the point a 


23"; both ways from the point c upon the ſaid are 
lor the ſun's greateſt declination, and draw the two lines 
ach ae for the ſummer and winter tropics : likewiſe 
draw the line de, which will be biſected by the radius of 
the equinoctial in o; about which point, as a centre, 
dw 2 circle, whoſe circumference paſſes through the 


Fonts 4 and e of the tropics, and divide the circumfer- 
me into 12 | 


tach point of divifion 
Occult lines 
Cle: theſe 


through 


pre ent the beginnings of the ſigns of the zodiac at 


| 1 diſtance ſrom each other. But to divide the ſigns 
ide wech or 5th degree, the circumference muſt 
. Kllivide into 36 or 72 equal parts. The characters of 


equally diſtant from d and e, draw 
parallel to the radius of the equinoctial 
lines will interſect the are d e in the points, 


F* 4 


which have contir uous, obtuſe, and un-. 


invented for ſome temple ſacred to 


ſtrument, uſed | 


leleribe the circular arc dc e at pleaſure. Then reckon | 


equal parts, beginning from d: through | 


which and the centre a, lines being drawn, will | 


. \ 
. I 27 R. 1 
0 
* 10 5 


the ſigns are annexed as in the figure; and when the 
trigon is divided into every 10th or 5th. degree, the 
letter of the month is placed to the firſt 109 of each ſign 
agreeing with it, However this inſtrument may more 
readily be made by means of a table of the ſun's BRCTII- 

NATION; for having drawn the two lines a# and ac 

at right angles, lay the centre of a protractor on the point 
a, with its limb towards the point c; and keeping it 
fixed; count 239 on both ſides of the radius àc for the 
tropics of 25 and , 209 12/ for the beginnings of the 
ſigns K, u, 7, and æ, and 11? 30/ for 8, m, m, 
and &. And thus the ſpaces for each ſign may be gra- 
duated in every oth and 5th degree by means of a table. 
The equinoctial points of V and are placed at the end 
of the radius of the equinoctial ac. 

TRIGON of diurnal and nocturnal arcs. Theſe are drawn 
upon ſun-dials by curve- lines, like the arcs of the ſigns, 
and by means of them the ſhadow of the ſtyle ſhews how 
many hours the ſun is above the horizon, in any given 
day, &c. LED ; 

| The trigon of ſigns is the ſame for all latitudes, the ſun's 

declination being the ſame for the whole earth ; but the 
diurnal arcs are different for every particular lati- 
tude, and as many of rheſe arcs are drawn upon a dial, 
as there are hours of difference between the longeſt and 
ſhorteſt days of the year. For the conſtruction of this 
ſort of trigon, draw the right line R (fg. 96.) for 
the radius of the hour-line of 12, or of the equinoctial; 
and about the point R, with any opening of the com- 
paſſes at pleaſure, deſcribe the circular are TS V, and 

lay off both ways on it from the point 5 2 arcs, SV, 

8 T, each equal to the complement of the latitude. _ 
Then draw the right line T XV, and about the point X, 
as a centre, deſcribe” the circumference of a circle TZ 

VV, which divide into 48 equal parts by dotted lines, 
drawn parallel to the radius of the equinoQial RZ: 
then theſe lines will interſe& the diameter TXV in 
points, through which and the point R you may draw 
the radii of the hours. The angles which all the radii 
make at the point R may be found trigonometrically by 
the following proportion : as radius is to the co-tangent 
of the latitude fo is the tangent or the difference between 
the ſemidiurnal are at the time of the equinox and the 
arc propoſed to the tangent of the ſun's requited decli- 
nation. 5 5 op 


The trigon of ſigns mk be annexed to a rule or Index A 


(fig. 97.) m order to draw the arcs'of the figns upon 
great dials. The diurnal arcs may be drawn likewiſe 
upon this trigon; but the arcs of the ſigns and diurnal 
arcs too muſt not be drawn upon one and the ſame dial, 
for avoiding confuſion. In the centre of the index there 
is a ſmall hole, through which is put a pin, that the in- 
ſtrument may turn about the centre of a dial. The rigor 
lides along the index, and may be fixed in any part of it 
by means of the ſcrew B. The arcs of the figns with 
their charaCters are round about the circumference, and 
there is a fine thread fixed in the centre, in order to 
extend over the radii quite to the hour-lines of a dial. — 
For a farther account of theſe inſtruments and their uſe, 
ſee Bion's Conſtr. and Uſe of Math. Inſtr. by Stone, p. 
231, &c. = | ny 


| TRIGONAL-laf, among Botaniſis. See LE Ar. 


TRIGON AL numbers. See TRIANGULAR numbers, 
TRIGONELLA, in Botany. See FENUGREER. 
TRIGONELLA foſſilis, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
foſſil ſhell, of the cockle kind, but approaching to a 
triangular figure, having a broad bottom to which it 
deſcends, almoſt in ſtraight lines: on each fide from the 
head or cardo, theſe are uſually found ſmall; but there 
are ſome met with of four or five inches round: they are 
found at different depths, in ſtone quarries, bedded in 
the matter of the ſtrata; and that often in the hardeſt 
ſtone. In ſome inſtances, the ſhells are found remaining 
in their native ſtate 3 but moſt frequently the ſhell itſelf 
is periſned and gone, and there is a ſtony or ſpatry matter 
depoſited in its place. Hill's Hiſt. of Foff. p. 646. : 
TRIGONOMETER armillary. See ARMILLARY 77. 
ronometers fl "APA | F 
TRIGONOMETRY, the art of finding the dimenſions of 
the parts of a triangle unknown, from the- other parts 
known: or the art whereby, from any three parts of a 
triangle given, all the reſt are found. See TRIZ 
„„ ð]˙i. ]²“ ⁰˙ VW Dh ga Ibh 
Thus, e. gr. from two ſides AB and A C, and an 
angle B, we find, by trigonometry, the two other angles 
A and C, with the third fide B C, Tab. Trigonometyy, 


. e word literally fgnifies- the meaſuring of triangles, 
formed from the Greek, rere, triangles and lee rey, | 
- meaſure. Yet does not the art extend to the meaſuring 


| of the area or ſurface of triangles, which comes under 
„ e . 18 geometry i 


[| 
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Trigonometry is of the utmoſt uſe in various mathematical 
arts: it is by means hereof that moſt of the operations of 
geometry and aſtronomy are performed without it the 
magnitude of the earth and the ſtars, their diſtances, 
motions, eclipſes, &c. would be utterly unknown.—, 
Trigonometry, therefore, muſt be owned an art, whereby 
the moſt hidden things, and thoſe remoteſt from the 
knowledge of men, are brought to light. A perſon igno- 
rant of this part of the mathematical ſciences can make 
no great progreſs in mixed mathematics z but will often 
be puzzled, even in natural philoſophy, particularly in 
accounting for the phenomena of the rainbow, and other 
meteors: | | 
Trigonometry, or the ſolution of triangles, is founded on 
that mutual proportion which ſubſiſts between the ſides 
and angles of a triangle; which proportion is known 
by finding the proportion which the radius of a circle has | 
7 certain other lines, called chords, fines, tangents, and 
fecants. a | E 
This proportion of the ſines and tangents to their radius, 
is ſometimes expreſſed in common or natural numbers, 
” which conſtitute what we call the tables of natural fines, 
tangents, &c. Sometimes it is expreſſed in logarichms, 
and in that caſe conſtitutes the table of ari:ficia/ /ines, & c. 
See a table under SINE. | | 1 
Laſtly, ſometimes the proportion is not expreſſed in num- 
bers; but the ſeveral ſines, tangents, &c. are actually 
laid down upon lines of ſcales z whence the line of /ines, 
_ tangents, &c. Sce SCALE. | | | 
Trigonometry is divided jnto plain and ſpherical : the firſt 
conſidering rectilinear triangles ; and the ſecond ſpheri- 
cal ones. The firſt is of obvious and continual uſe in 
navigation, meaſuring, ſurveying, and other operations 
of geometry. See MEASURING, SURVEYING, SAIL | 
ING, &c. 5 | | 


and its kindred arts, geography and dialling. It is gene- 
rally eſteemed exceeding difficult, by reaſon of the vaſt 
number of caſes wherewith it is perplexed ; but the ex- 
cellent Woltius has removed moſt of the difficulties. — | 
That author has not only ſhewn how all the caſcs of 
rectangled triangles may be ſolved the common way, by 
the rules of ſines and tangents z but has likewiſe laid 
down an univerſal rule, whereby all problems, both in | 
plain and ſpherical rectangled triangles, are ſolved ; and 
even oblique-angular triangles he teaches to ſolve with 
equal eaſe. His doQtrine lee under 'DTRIANGLE. See 
alſo PaRr and Circular PARTS. : 
TRIGONOMETRY, plain, is an art whereby, from three | 
given parts of a plain triangle, we find all the reſt. 
The great principle of plain trigonometry is, that in ED 
plain triangle, the ſides are, as the fines of the oppoſite 
angles. See this principle applied to the ſolution of the 
_ ſeveral caſes of plain triangles, under TRIANð GLS. 
TRIGONOMETRY, ſpherical, is the art whereby from three 
given parts of a ſpherical triangle, we find the reſt. E. 
gr. whereby from two ſides, and one angle, we find the 
two other angles, and the third ſide. | 8 
The principles of /pherical trigonometry, according to the 
doctrine of Wolfius, are as follow : 1. In every reclangled 
| ſpherical triangle ABC, rectangular at A, the whole | 
ſine is to the ſine of the hypothenuſe, B C, (Tab. Trigonom. 
Jig. 33.) as the fine of either of the acute angles, C, is 
to the ſine of the leg oppoſite thereto AB; or as the 
ſine of the angle B, to the ſine of its oppoſite leg A C: 
whence we deduce, that the rectangle of the whole ſine 
into the ſine of one leg, is equal to the rectangle of the 


hypothenuſe. e "is 
2. In every right-angled ſpherical triangle ABC (Hg. 31.) | 
neither of whoſe ſides is a quadrant ; if the comple- 
ments of the legs A B and AC to a quadrant, be con- 
ſidered as the legs themſelves; the rectangle of the 
whole ſine into the co-ſine of the middle part, is equal 
to the rectangle of the fines of the disjunct parts, or ex- 
tremes. 5 7 
Hence, 1. If the fines be artificial, that is the logarithms 
of the natural ones; the whole fine, with the co · ſine of 
the middle part, will be equal to the ſum of the ſines of 


ABC (fig. 34.) the whole fine is to the hypothenuſe 


oppoſite leg AC or AB; if, inſtead of the fines of the | 
ſides, we take the ſides themſelves ; here, too, the whole 
fine, with the co-fine of the middle part AC or AB, 
will be equal to the ſum of the fines of the disjunct parts | 
L i. e. to the fine of B or C, and BC 
Ie. | . 3 ps 
This Wolfius calls regula Snuum catholica, or the firſt 


8 . 


Ge tri 1 only conſiders the lines and an les | 
tha [bn | , of all the problems of either 


The ſecond is only learned, with a view to aſtronomy | 


| fine of the angle oppoſite thereto, into the fine of the TR1GonoME TRY, charafters in. Few 
5 | | TRIHING, 'TuRIHING, or TKITHING, fro 
_ drihinge, an extent containing three 


the disjunct parts. 2. Since, in the rectilinear triangle TRILATER AL, a term applied to all three- 


- ſhaking of the palate on the throat in.0 
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part of the eatholic rule of gente "TN 


when the thing is effected by Fics +2 
Napier had the firſt + 67 ie alone 
the complements of the 


plain and ſpherical trigonometry, viſible in W 
does not appear. | 


neither of whoſe ſides is a quadrant; as the 


, of whoſe ſides is a quadrant ; if the complemenis of # 
legs AB and AC to a quadrant, or their exceſſes beyond 
a 8 be conſidered as the legs themſelres; th 
rectangle of the whole ſine, into the co-fine of the mach 
part, will be equal to the rectangle of the co-tangents 
of the conjunct parts. Hence, 1. If the fines and tan 


gents be artificial; the whole fine with th 


the middle part, is equal to the ſum of the co-tangentief 
the contiguous parts, 2. Since in the reftilinear, right 
angled triangle, we uſe the tangents, when from the lg 


AB and AC (Air. 34.) given, the angle Cist 


and in that caſe the whole fine 1s to the co-tangent of 


C, i. e. to the tangent of B, as AB to AC 


alſo in the rectilinear triangle, if for the (ines and ta 
gents of the ſides be taken the fides themſelves; the 

whole ſine, with the co-fine of the middle part, i. e with 
AC, is equal to the ſum of the co-tangents of the con 
2 parts, i. e. to the co-tangent of C, or the tangentd 


3 and the fide AB. 


This Wolfius calls regula tangentium cathalica, and conf 
tures the other part of the catholic rule of trzgomonztry; 
whereby all problems in each ?rigonometry, where tangent 


are required, are ſolved. _ 


* 


It is, therefore, a catholic rule, which holds 


| ec ? . * . . 7 
nometry, that in a right-angled triangle (stati, notanus 


i. e. the complements of the legs A'B and 


conſidered as legs themſelves, and, in rectilinear triangles 
the ſides themſelves being taken for the ſines and 7 ä 
of the ſides) the whole fine, with the co-line of doe 


mean or middle part, is equal to the ſum of 


the disjunct or ſeparate parts, or the ſum of 


ents of the conjunct or contiguous parts. 


f 7 ; . . : » . | 8 le 
or an illuſtration and application of this rule, in e 
lution of the various caſes of ſpherical triangles: k 


TRIANGLE. . | bs 
| See CHARA 


or the third part of a ſhire, or province. See 
Mr. N thinks the wofd ought {0 


Thrithing. See Thoreſb. Ducatus Leodenſ 1 al 


leet, which is above a court-baron, 
county- court. 


See TRIANGLE. 


by a beating in the throat on the 


ly made in cloſe 


zon or 
xelamation 0 
te e | of 


note: this grace is uſua 

and when on a long no 
ut moſt commonly on binding notes 20 

the cloſing note, Flayford. See Taito. 


ü Fa the trill is made in the latter E fuch a preced 


1 


thought of ſuch 4 . My toy 
bypothenuſe 0. bi 


| Olhugy fü 
3. In the reCtangled ſpherical triangle ABC 


ly lord Napier's rule to the like effect, is thus : that the 
whole fine, with the fine of the middle part, 1s equal ty 
the ſum of the tangents of the contiguous parts. 


or four hundreds 


Gded figures 


| | ä 
BC, as the ſine of the angle B or C to the fine of the | TRILL, in Muir, a plain ſhake upon i by th 
5 or cadence! 
r paſſion 8 


he. 
e lobe 


of the angles B and C for the bygone. 000: TBI 

ene ſo that the tenor of bly org nd ang By, 

is this | — ea G 

The whole fine, with the ſine of the middle cl. TR! 

to the co-ſines of the disjunQ, or, zu jc"? ep 7 

_ oppoſite parts. But, in this, that harmony po f 
: '2 


( L. It | 


is to the fine of the adjacent leg AC; 4: 0% ii" 
of the adjacent angle C to the 5 c . Va 
Whence, 1. As the co-tangent of the angle 0 * tim 
whole ſine, as the whole fine is to the tangent of wil jo 
C, ſo is the {ine of AC to the tangent of AB; Ps, the 
the co-tangent of the angle C will be to the rg wh 
as the fine of the leg adjacent thereto, AC * ne, irn 
tangent of the AH, one AB. 2, Th 1 mu 
therefore, of the whole line, into the line of N ma 
AC, is equal to the rectangle of the tangent of the ob vit 
leg A B, into the co-tangent of the angle C 85 ohe the 
to the ſame. And, in like manner, the reftanite „ the 
whole ſine, into the fine of the leg AB, is equal ys ſem 
rectangle of the tangent of the leg AC into the hd The 
gent of the angle 8. | | ſho! 
4. In ever EF AI ſpherical triangle, ABC, neithe 5 
0 


e co-ſine of 


o be found; 


therefore 


in all trig 


AC being 


the {ines ol 
the co-un 


in the { 
CTER, 
the Saxon. 


T1THING 
be writtel 


Theſe trithings ſtill ſubſiſt in the county o TNT” 

by an eaſy —— tion they are denominated 8 ; "Ye 
; The word is allo uſed for a court held ls 3 "uh 

cuit, which was the ſame with what wy inferior tot 0 


or by dhe 


ſuch note 


Th 


, cho oled to hold the fides of 2 cart up to| The word is French, where it 6gnifies the fame, 
| 1-hooks, tho a RE ;  [TxancrLe is more particularly uſed for a little ber fixed 
"obo u the Lotion Mas a ile hor fhake or "every righph, under the fed of 


hon Jiffers from tri/lo only in point of continu- | 


it Hays 
q ver; 4 . di inutive. T7 1 3 | 3 
125 5 thetic, the number of a billion of * 


hons. . eckon by trillions, which makes a claſs 
Ale billions, We def q ed, like the other claſſes, into | 

aces: thus we ſay, trillions, tens trillions; 
: | a ary 


of nomeration, and is divi 


Mndreds F trillions, &C- 


TRILLIU in Botany. See Herb PA Rs of Canada. 


in the [talian Miſic, is often found marked 


240% ; ot tr, and often alſo by a ſmall t, as 
vith 2 bog a parts: It is deſigned to in- 
vel "1 that you beat quick upon two notes in con- 
nimat 


"ent degrees, 28 © f, or de, alternately ; beginning with | 


1 : d ending with the loweſt. This makes 
beg reach improperly el arc, nn property 
 mblement: But it is alſo very often found in the Italian 


muſic to give notice, that the ſame ſound be ſtruck | 


times over, beginning a little flow, and ending 
with all the quickneſs, that t e throat or finger can form 
them. Thus, ſuppoling the firſt two or three quavers, 
den as many ſerni-quavers, and then ending with demi- 
ſemi-quavers, all in the ſame pitch or tune. 2 
The manner wherein we have deſcribed this, comes far 
bort of what able maſters can ſhew in practice: this: 
jill is more particu 


weakened. Broſſard. 


FRILOBOUS leaf, among Botaniſts. 8. Linas: 


M, in Carpentry, is to fit one piece into another. ; 
i if a ba, 1s her beſt poſture, proportion of ballaſt, 


Thus, the trim of the hoLD denotes the moſt conve- 
nient arrangement of the various materials contained 


Trin, when applied to the fails, denotes the general 
arrangement which is beſt calculated to accelerate the 
ſhip's courſe, according to the direction of the wind. 


tion with regard to the ſhip and to each other, ſo that 


ty which communicates a greater velocity to the veſſel, 
| they ſhould either be upright, or inclining aft or for- 
ward. | 3355 Re Ee. bf $1 

| Hence, to find the beſt way of making a ſhip ſail ſwiftly, 
1s to find her trim. | 


boat even on both ſides. See Boar. 
Tam the ſails, See Tack. 


loot in verſe, conſiſting of three long ſyllables. 


cattle three times a day in that month. 


of a ſhip's fails in a ſcant wind. 3 | | 
INMERS, in Architecture, pieces of timber framed at 


niht angles to the joints, againſt the ways for chimneys 
and well-holes for ee 1 ** * 78, 


done, in which ſower ied their ; | 2 
& from their necks rs carried their ſeed, It was ſuſpend 


a? and was ſo called from its containing | 


MONEER, a corruption of TiontR. | 


, me thickneſs. | | 
einne dimenſion is peculiar to bodies or ſolids. 
AXE, in Atrology, is the ASPECT or ſituation of one 
4g regard to another, when they are diſtant 120 
8 alſo called 5 | 3 15 
hon N led raicon, and is uſually Ggnified by the 
* DAND-PIPER 


Mgulting characte 
uſd, and of 


e feet have each four toes, the outmoſt 
connected at bottom by. a ſmall mem- 
Mich ar ou enumerates twenty-three ſpecies; among 


tg generally 


AMBETTA, the | 
dor herd A, the TURN- the PHAL 4- 
U 8 de srinr, the KNOT, ky Jean, | 


Bide une cbitecfure, 3 name common to ſeveral 


ern, 


larly uſed, after a note has been long 
held out, to eaſe the voice; which ſo long a tenſion had 


MILOCULAR capſule, among Botaniſis. See CAPSULE. 


rrangement of her fails, and poſition of her maſts for 


in it, with relation to the ſhip's motion or ſtability at ſea. | 


they ſhould not be too far forward or aft, nor too near 
nor too far a- part: and, according to the ſituation or qua- 


[0 TRIM a boat, is to ſet the paſſengers ſo as to keey the | 


IMACRUS, or TRIMACER, in the Ancient Proſody, a 


LCHI, a name by which the Engliſh Saxons called 
the month of May; becauſe they always milked their| 


UMMED, /barp, in Sea-language, denotes the ſituation 
MWNODIA, among the Romans, a bag like an inverted | 


1 os dimenſion, or threefold dimenfion, includes length, | 


Due, the Ana RUFFE, the VANELLUS, or LAP-|, imagined, but thus called, in all probability; as being a Ds 


Waben er ornaments 3 2s reglets, liſtels, | 


% ? 0 N 
15 "<8 | iF- ww 
TRI 7 


exactly over every triglyph, under the platband of the 

architrave; from whence hang down the guttæ, or 

% ͥ»‚‚ » ⁰ - ĩͤ 22 | 

TRINITARIANS, a term uſed very variouſly, and atbitra- 
rily: frequently it ſtands, as a common name for all per- 
ſons who have ſentiments on the myſtery of the Trinity, 
different from thoſe of the catholic church, 

Sometimes it is more immediately reſtrained to ſome one 
or other particular claſs' of ſuch perſons. 


diſtinction to the others who are then called Antitrinita- 
rians, who deny or impugn the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. | . | 


Thus the Socinians and others call che Athanaſians, Tri- 
nitarians. | | $3 4 
The Trinitarians of the preſent age, and eſpecially 
thoſe, who, in England, have written on the ſubject of 
the IRINI T v, are far from being agreed in their opinions, 
and therefore ought: to be chaſſed very differently from 

one another. 


A late writer (Prieſtley's Hiſt. Corrupt. of Chriſtianity, 


- 
. 
* 


vol. i. p. 147.) thinks that they are all reducible to two 


claſſes, viz. that of thoſe who believe, that there is no pro- 
per divinity in Chriſt, beſides that of the Father; and the 


claſs of TRITEHREIS TS, who maintain that there are three 


equal and diſtinct Gods. Dr. Waterland and the reſt of 
the Athanalians aſſert three proper diſtinct perſons, en- 
tirely equal to and independent upon each other, yet 
making up one and the ſame at Mr. Howe (Works, 


three diſtinct eternal ſpirits, or diſtinct intelligent hy- 
poſtaſes; each having his own diſtin, ſingular, intelli- 
gent nature, united in ſuch an inexplicable manner, as 
that upon account of their perfect harmony, conſent and 
affection, to which he adds their. mutual felf-conſciouſ- 
neſs, they may be called the one God, as properly as 


the different corporeal, ſenſitive, and intellectual na- 
tures united may be called one man. Biſhop Pearſon. 


(on the Creed,'p. 134, &c. 322, &c.) Biſho 
vol. iv. p. 829) and Dr. Owen (on the Heb 


fountain of the Deity, the whole divine nature is com- 
municated from the Father to the Son, and from both to 


rete, nor ſeparable from the divinity, but do ſtill exiſt in 


it, and are moſt intimately united to it. Dr. Thomas 
Burnet, (Script. Doctr. p. 173.) maintains one ſelf-exiſtent 


and two dependent beings; but aſſerts, that the two 
latter are ſo united to and inhabited by the former, that 


and divine worſhip paid to them. In this opinion Dr. 
Doddridge is faid to have concurred. Dr. Wallis (Lett. 
on the Trin.) thought, that the diſtinction between the 
three perſons was only modal; which ſeems, ſays Dr. 


Tillotſon. Tillotſ. Serm. vol. i. p. 492—494. Dr. Watts 


exiſted the firſt of all creatures; and ſpeaks of the 


divine Logos, as the wiſdom of God, and the _ Spirit, 


as the divine power, or the influence and of it; 
which, he ſays, is a ſcriptural perſon, i. e. ſpoken of figura- 


8 Lectures, P- 4025 Ke: -i; 


ed in honour. of the Trinity, for: the redeeming of 


MaTHURINS, and brothers of the. Redemption. 


_ Jours, White, red, and blue, is ſuppoſed to be repre- 
ſented the myſtery of the Trinity, but the habit of this 
order is different in different. provinces. 85 
The Trinitarians made it their buſineſs to go and ranſom 
Chriſtians held in ſlavery in the republies of Algiers, Tunis 


| Tra, | and Tripoly, and the ſtates of Morocco. They have a 
in Ornithology, the name of a} 

d genus of birds, of the . the grallæ: the 

rs of which are, that the beak is 

de, md fia cf the length of the head, the noſtrils | 


rule peculiar, to themſelves; though ſeveral: hiſtorians 
uſtine. 


Felix de Valois; the firſt of Faucon in Provence; the 
ſecond, not of the royal family of Valois, as ſome have 


native of the country: Valois. 


_— 


in his lands to build a convent; which rds became 
the chief of the. whole order: Honorius III. confirmed 
their rule. And Urban IV. appointed the biſhop of 


gs + 


11 8 
| 


It is now applied to the orthodox themſelves, in contra- 


vol. ii. p. 560 - 568) ſeems to ſuppoſe that there are 


p Bull (Serm. 


i. 3. p, 53. 
Ke.) are of opinion, that though God the Father is the 
um, when expreſſed of the maſts, denotes their poſi-| 


the Spirit; yet ſo as that the Father and Son are not ſepa- 


by virtue of that union divine perfections may be aſcribed 


| Doddridge, to have been the opinion of archbiſhop 


(Diſſ. N® 7.). maintained one: ſupreme God dwelling in 
the human nature of Chriſt, which he ſuppoſes to have 


tively in ſcripture under perſonal characters. Doddridge's . 
TRINITARIANS alſo denote an order of religious, inſtitut- 
Chriſtian captives from the infidels 3 vulgarly called 


They are clothed in white, and. bear on the ſtomach a a 
croſs, partly red, and partly blue; by which three co- 


rank them among the obſervers of the rule of St. Au- 


he order had its riſe in 2198, under the pontificate of 
' Innocent III. The founders were John de Matha and 


Gauthier of Chatillon was the firſt who gave them a place 
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Vas approved in 1267, by Clement IV. 


thirteen provinces; whereof fix are in France, three in 
; Spain, one in Italy, and one in Portugal. And formerly 
third in Ireland. 


TrixITaRIANS, barefooted, are a reform of this order, 


two or three houſes, where the primitive rule ſhould be 


Don Alvares Baſan, intending to found a monaſtery at 
Valdepegnas, and defiring to have it occupied by bare- | 

. footed religious, it was agreed to add nudity of feet to 
the reform, that the Trinitarians might have the benefit 

ol that eſtabliſhment. The reform afterwards grew into 
. three provinces, and was at length introduced into | 
Poland and Ruſſia, and thence into Germa 
here are alſo barefooted Trinitarians in 
bliſhed by F. Jerom Hallies, who, being ſent to Rome to 
ſolicit the firſt reform mentioned above, not content 

| therewith, carried it farther, and obtained a permithon 
of po 
foo: thereto. He began with the convent of St. Dionyſius | 
at Rome, and thoſe of Aix in Provence. | 


make a province; and, accordingly, they held their firſt 
general chapter the ſame year. | 


bliſhed in Spain by St. John de Matha himſelf, who built 
them a convent in 1201. Thoſe who firſt took the habit 
were only oblatæ, and made no vows; but in 1201, the 


rection of the infanta Conſtantia, daughter of Peter II. 
king of Arragon, who was the 6 
firſt ſuperior of che order. 
There are alſo barefooted 


daughter of Julian de Romero, a lieutenant-general in 
the Spaniſh amp. | e 
L aſtly, there is a THIRD order 
TRINITY, TriniTas, TRIAS, Trap, in Theology, th 
perſons in one God, Father, | 
_ Son, and Holy Spirit. „ 
It is an article in ſome ſyſtems 
is one God, an unity in nature and eſſence, and a 
nity of nes. The term Trinity implies the unity of | 
and the identity of an indiviſible nature: the Trinity is 
the ſame eſſence, nature, 
and ſubſtance. oo „ 
Perſon is defined an individual 
tual ſubſtance; or an intellectual and incommunicable 
ſubſtance. . | e 
The HrrosrAs1s, 
perſon. There are then in the Holy Trinity three per- 
lions, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which have all 
things in common, except their relations; whence that 
axiom in theology comes to have place, in the divine 
perſons there is no diſtinction where there is no oppoli- | 


The Father is the firſt perſon in the Holy Trinity, by 
. reaſon the Father alone produces the Word, by the way | 
of underſtanding; and with the Word produces the Holy 
_ Spirit, by way of will __. 4% 

. Here is to be obſerved, that the Holy Spirit is not thus 

called from his ſpirituality, that being common and 

_ eſſential to all the three perſons ; but from the paſſive | 
ſpiration (as ſome popiſh ſchoolmen expreſs the manner 
in which the perſonality of the Holy Spirit is derived | 
from the Father and Son), which is peculiar to him 
alone. | | | * 
Add, that when one perſon in the Holy Trinity is called 


would imply ſome dependence; but of a priority of 


perſon produces the other, in ſuch manner, as that the 
perſon which produces cannot be, or be conceived, with- 


* 


Holy Spirit: nevertheleſs they contend, in different * 


TRI 
and others to reform them: they did it; and 


This order poſſeſſes about 250 convents, divided into 


there was one in England, another in Scotland, and a 


Broughton, and ſome other writers, make a diſtinction 


between the order of the redemption of captives, and | 


the fraternity of the holy TRINITY. 


made in Spain, in a general chapter, held in 1594; 
where it was reſolved, that each province ſhou'd eftabiiſh 


obſerved, and where the religious ſhould live up to a 
greater auſterity, uſe coarſer cloaths, &c. and yet ſhould 


have the liberty of returning to their ancient convent” 
When they thought fit. 


"7 and Italy. 
rance, eſta- 


Gregory, to add a coarſe habit, and nudity of 


In 1670, there were houſes enough of this reform to 


here are alſo nuns of the TrxINITARIAN order, eſta- 


monaſtery was filled with real religious, under the di- 


at Madrid about the year 1612, by Frances de Romero, 


of Trinitarians. 1 


ineffable myſtery of three 
of theology, that there 


Tri- 


three, the unity of three divine perſons really different, 


a ternary of divine perſons of 


tion of relation. 


. * 


firſt, another ſecond, and another third, it muſt not be 
underſtood of a priority of time, or of nature, which 


origin and emanation, which conſiſts in this, that one 


out that produced. | | 
Thoſe who maintain the doQtrine of the Trinity allege, 


that the ſame titles, attributes, works, and worſhip are 


aſcribed by the ſacred writers to the Father, Son, and 


the reform 


| 


firſt religious, and the | 
nuns of this order, eſtabliſhed | 


, reaſonable, or intellec- | 


or ſubſtance, is what conſtitutes the Y 


TRI 

for the proper unity of the divine yo... © 
timents of ſome of the chief mide h For the {ery 
TRINITARIANS: and for the ſenticentt d gh le 
have rejected What has been ufually Yn ers, who 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, ſee Ky net the 
DONIANS, NoET1ANs, SABELLIANS Sous Miet. 
SOCINIANS, and UniTarIAxs. See all TI , 
It is obſerved by Dr. Waterland, and © Arrügun 
| ny oth ©. 


occurs in the 


Theoph. ad Autolyc. Hb. ii. daß, Von the 
ow ad Autolyc. lib. ii, cap. 14. 5. 148 


o 
{x 


Var 180, 
* 150, el. 


perſons | and fubltance, wa 


405 | d on 
utes with Praxeas; No ea cn Occaſo 
either by Clemens of Alexandria, ho | 

For the puniſhment inflicted by the Eo liſh law on 
who * the Trinity, ſee Hxkksy. Vail ken ontho 
Many of the heathens ſeem to have bad a bot 
Trinity, Steuch. Eugub. de Peren. Philo lib. 
obſerves, that there is nothing in all theg! of 
deeply grounded, or more generally allowed b more 
than the my/tery of the Trinity. The Chaldz, &.. 
nicians, Greeks, and Romans, both in their * The: 
and their oracles, acknowledged that the Sy . 4. 
ing had begot another Being from all eternit wes 
they ſometimes called the 955 of Cod rel bps 
Mord, ſometimes the Mind, and ſometimes the / 10 
of God, and aſſerted it to be the creator of all thin js | 
Among the ſayings of the Magi, the don 
roaſter, this is one, ITavra etermncre T @T1p van 10 
6 : the Fath LOTS 
evrepy: the Father finiſhed all things, and delivered the 
to the ſecond Mind. The Egyptians called their Trixi 
hemptha, and repreſented it by a globe, a ſerpent, and 
wing, diſpoſed into one hieroglyphic fymbol. Kircher 
Gale, &c. ſuppoſe the Egyptians learned their doQrin 
of the Trinity from Joſeph and the Hebrews, 
The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, owned three hypoſtaſe 
or perſons ; they have extended their divinity to thrg 
| perſons, and even ſometimes uſed the word 7rias, Tr 
nity they wanted nothing but to admit the conſublt 
tiality of the three hypoſtaſes, to ſignify the unity of th 
divine nature, in exclufion of all triplicity with rear 
to difference of nature; and not to hold it neceſſary 
conceive any inferiority of hypoſtaſes. 
We learn from Dr. Cudworth, that, beſides the inferi 
Gods, generally received by all the Pagans (viz. an 
mated ſtars, dæmons, and heroes), the more refined 
them, who accounted not the world the ſupreme deity 
acknowledged a Trinity of divine hypoſtaſes ſuperior 1 
them all. This doctrine, according to Plotinus, is n 
ancient, and obſcurely afſerted even by Parmenide 
Some have referred its origin to the Pythagoreans, a 
others to Orpheus, who adopted three arg call 
| Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus. Dr. Cudworth appt 
hends, that Pythagoras and Orpheus derived this doctri 
from the theology of the Egyptian Hermes; and, 2 
is not probable that it ſhould have been firſt diſcovert 
by human reaſon, he concurs with Proclus in aſſrmin 
that it was at firſt a theology of divine tradition or 


of off 


that nothing can be more ſtupid lan b 
Flatonic Trinity brought into the church; an by | 
recourſe to the Platoniſm of the fathers to diſctedi 
authority with regard to this dogma . - . 
Friery, or fraternity of the Holy TRINITY» Ro 5 
ſtituted at Rome, by St. Philip Neri, or * world 
care of pilgrims coming from all parts 0 1 3 
that capital, to viſit the tombs of St. Pe 
F S h 
In 1558, pope Paul IV, gave the mere 1 = 
St. Benedict, to which they gave the eats by i 
Trinity. Since that time, they have bu : 1 1 
very ample hoſpital ſor pilgrims, and pet 


7 
ble, and moll 
N done it the 


covery. 
The Coeraley is now ver 
nobleſſe of Rome, of either ſex, 


nour to be 8 n congrepui 
Congregation of the Holy LRINITYT n the raten 
xe * eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital pier 5 tet 


juſt mentioned, to take care of pilgrims, 


tertained therein. See TRINITA® 


wt 
Order of the Holy TRINITY. Sunday afir 


itſu" 


Sk 


Tx1n1ty-Synday, is the next du 


942 — 


// % mQGmt—n . .ͥ˙D TC. ²˙“ ... ů K 


velation, imparted firſt to the Hebrews, and from the un 
communicated to the Egyptians and other nato J 
among whom it was depraved and adulterated. Cud ul. 
Intell. Syſtem, book i. chap. 4. 3 lan 
Plato, and ſome of his followers, ſpeak of a Trinth ho 
ſuch terms, that the primitive fathers have been 2 De 
of borrowing the very doctrine from the Flatonic _ 7 
but F. Mourgues, who has examined the point, 7 . the 
than to ſuppoſe ! Tay 


I 


e tecauſe, on that day, was"anciently held a |- 
P Horn 2 be in the 'Romiſh church), 


* do a ſociety of ſeafaring perſons, founded for the re- 
a. bees of ſeamen, and ſecurity and convenience of 
0 and mariners on our coaſts. 1 


frmed to them not only all the ancient rights 
Al ges of the mariners of England, but alſo their 


| Elizabeth and king Charles II. were con rmed 
4e patent of the 1ſt of James II. in 1685; under 
8 name of the maſter, wardens, and aſſiſtants of the 
755 or fraternity of the moſt glorious and undivided 


Strand, in the county of Kent. 


-inity, and of St. Clement, in the pariſh of Deptford | 


: 
45> ; * 7 8 
T / | R a 1 


| Triorare the fineſt kind of compobition; and theſe ate 


7, i 88 pleaſe moſt in concerts. O45, | 
ö the Holy Trinity. the obſervation of this TRIOCTILE, in Aſtrology, an aſpect, or fituation, of two 
co honor 07 enjoined by the ſixth canon of the"eoun- 1 e e e 


nh the planets, with regard to the earth, when they are three 
re in 12603 and John XXII. who diſtinguiſh- | oQants, or eight parts of a circle, i.e. 135 1 di- 

| 4 dimeell ſo much by his opinion concerning the bea- | | ſtant from each other. * 

| 4 on, is ſaid to have fixed the office for this feſtival | This aſpect, which ſome call the ſeqn:quadrans, is one 
tile 1 | I. of the new aſpects ſuperadded to the old ones by Kepler, 
oy 155 herb, in Botany. See VIOL ET. . TRIONES, in Aftronomy, a ſort of conſtellation, or af= 

Lam y-bonſe is a kind of college at Deptford, belong-| ſemblage of ſeven ſtars in the Urſa Major, popularly 


called Charless Wain. GE 
From the Septem Triones the north pole takes the deno- 


mination Septentrio. 


This ſociety was incorporated by Henry VIIL in 1 515, | TRIONUM, in Botany, was formerly ranked by Linnæus 


as a diſtinct genus; but is now referred to hjbiſcus. See 
Syrian MalLow. | | IE 


ſeveral poſſeſſions : which, together with various eee TRIOPTHALMUS, formed of rig, three, and o$% og, 


eye, a name given by authors to ſuch pieces of agate, 
or other ſemi-pellucid ſtones, as happen to have three 
{mall circular ſpots, reſembling eyes upon them; theſe 
are of the nature of the common agate, &c. The ſpots 
are mere accidental varieties in the diſpoſitions of the 
veins, and do not make a diſtinct ſpecies of ſtone. 


This corporation is governed by a maſter, four wardens, | 'TRIOPTERIS, in Botany, a genus of the decandria tri- 


, eight aſliſtants, and eighteen elder brethren the infe- 
' rior. members of the raternity, denominated younger 
" brethren, and choſen among the maſters and mates ex- 
bert in navigation, are of an unlimited number, and 
Bo for ſupplying vacancies among the thirty-one elder 
drethren. The maſter, &c. of this corporation, are in- 
veſted by charter with a power to examine the mathe- | 
matical children of Chriſt's Hoſpital, to examine the | 
maſters of his majeſty's ſhips, to appoint pilots for con- 
ducting ſhips in and out of the river Thames, and to 
amerce ſuch as ſhall act as maſters or pilots without their 
approbation, in a fine of 20/. to ſettle the ſeveral rates 
ol pilotage, and erect light-houſes, and other ſea-marks, 
on the ſeveral coaſts of the kingdom, for the ſecurity of 
navigation; to prevent aliens from ſerving on board | 
- Engliſh ſhips, without their licence, under penalty of | 
5. for each offence ; to puniſh ſeamen for deſertion or 


the complaints of officers and ſeamen in this ſervice, un- | 
der an appeal to the court of admiralty z and to grant 
licences to poor ſeamen (non-freemen) to row on the 
river Thames. i ODE IO 
To this company belongs the ballaſt-office, for cleaning 
and deepening the river Thames, by taking from it a | 
- ſufficient quantity of ballaſt for the ſupply of all ſhips 
that fail out of the river; in which ſervice fixty barges, 
of the burden of thirty tons, and two men each, are 
conſtantly employed : all ſhips taking in ballaſt pay to 
them 12d. a ton. | 1 5 


Am 


. . lands, &c. to the amount of 500/. per annum, and alſo 
to receive charitable benefactions to the like amount. 
They have alſo light-houſes, to which all ſhips pay one 
halfpenny a ton. W 2 „ 


_ fand poor ſeamen, their widows and orphans, are an- 
nually relieved, at the expence of about 60007. 
Ihe houſe, in which the brethren of this corporation 
uſually meet for the diſpatch of buſineſs, is in Water- 
lane; and for the choice of maſter they meet at their 
houſe at Deptford. They have three hoſpitals, two at 
Deptford, and one at Mile-end, which laſt is deſigned 

| for decayed ſea-officers, maſters of veſſels, pilots, and 


their widows. | 
1RINITY-term.. See TERM. 


1 th ud among our Saxon anceſtors for great crimes, which 

— dere not abſolved but by paying a fine thrice nine times. 

ct dee GELD. 1 e e 

xf N TRINK, in our Statutes, is uſed for a fiſhing-net. 2 Hen. 

1 mk 15. Blount, F 
INNO DA neceſſitas, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a threefold | 


neceſſary tax, 


| to which all lands are liable ; viz. exped:- 
lt, & 


L Teparatio pontis, & arcis; going to the wars, and 
Mean of bridges and of caſtles. | 
beſe were the td 


t 
| TIRING 


Maxon: uantity of land containing three perches. 
a » Or IRINOMINAL rot, in Mathematics, i» 
dot conſiſting o 


gender by the ſigns +, or. 
mo 77 or a+þ—c, See IxvolLurion. 


Mufic, a part of a concert wherein three perſons 


em from all ſecular ſervice. 


Az; or 
my 


6 


mutiny in the merchants ſervice; to hear and determine | 


This corporation is impowered by charter to purchaſe | 


Out of the income of this corporation about three thou- | 


|TRIPARTI 


MINIUMGELD, or TurIniUMGit.D, a compenſation 


ing ree exceptions anciently inſerted in the 
— Fans of lands to the church, after the words that 
DA, or Trx1noD1a terre, in ſome Ancient Mriters, 


three parts, or monomes, connected 


Achs p a muſical oompoütden, conſiſt- 


gyma claſs, the characters of which are theſe: the pe- 
rianthium is very ſmall and permanent, and is compoſed 
of one leaf divided into hve ſegments ; the flower is 
.- compoſed of fix equal petals of an oval figure, and theſe 
are ſurrounded by three other ſmaller -petals, which are 
alſo of an equal ſize one with another; the ſtamina are 
two filaments, beyond the petals of the flower, and are 
fixed to the cup; the external ones are ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the interior, and the antheræ are ſimple; the ger- _ 


three erect and ſimple ſtyles; and the ſtigmata are ob- 
tuſe; there is no fruit to encloſe the ſeeds, but they 
ſtand naked, and are three in number, and are hollow- 
ed at the back, and edged with ale, which, when 
newly produced, have the appearance of petals. In- 
deed, what are called petals in this deſcription, are not 
ſo,. but are the alz of the germen, for the ſtamina are 
placed without them - but as they very much reſemble 
_ petals, a young botaniſt will more eaſily diſtinguiſh the 
genus by their being taken for ſuch, than by any other 
means. There is one ſpec ies. | 
TRIORCHIS, a word uſed by ſome, to expreſs a. man 
who has three teſticles. „ 
It is alſo uſed as the name of a buzzard, and of a plant, 
called ladies- traces. e 
TRIORS, or TaIRRS, in Law, ſuch as are choſen by the 
court to examine whether a CHALLENGE made td the 
nel of jurors, or any of them, be juſt or no. 
The triors, in caſe the firſt man called be challdhged, 
are two indifferent perſons named by the court; and if 
they try one man and find him indifferent, he ſhall be 


and when another is found indifferent and ſworn, the 
two triors ſhall be ſuperſeded, and the two firſt ſworn on 


the jury ſhall try the reſt. - 


CUANHA. Ste) | L 
TRIOSTEUM, in Botany. See Falſe Ipgcacu anna. 
TRIP, a ſea-term ; a ſhip is ſaid to bear her topſails a- trip, 
when ſhe carries them twiſted” up to the higheſt. 
TRIP is alſo a cant-term, denoting an outward-bound voy- 


notes a angie board in plying to windward. _ | 


three parts, or made by three parties; as an 1NDENTURE 
tripartite, &C. | Ede 


the third part of any number or quantity. 
TRIPELA. See TRIToII. W 
| TRIPENTAHEDRIA, derived from vgs, thrice, wle, 
five, and spa, a fide, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
nus of ſpars. _ 15 | | 


The bodies of this genus are ſpars, compoſed of thrice 


genus we only know one ſpecies ; this has a moderately 

long column, and very ſhort and broad pyramids; it is 
found in Derbyſhire, Yorkſhire, and Cornwall; and is 
very frequent about Goſſelaer in Saxony. Hill's Hiſt. of 
Folſj. p. 205. | 


leaves, which are called petals, to diſtinguilh, them from 
the leaves of plants, + 


| TRIPHARMACUM, an. ointment in the late London 
Diſpenſatory, ſo called from its being compoſed of three 
ingredients: the preſcription is this: take common pla- 
ſter four ounces z oil olive two ounces z vinegar one 


y | T1 ounce 3 


men of the piſtil is divided into three parts; there are 


ſworn ; and then he and the two zriors ſhall try the next ; 


TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, in Botany. Sec Falſe Ir Eca- 


age, particularly in the coaſting navigation. It alſo de- 


E, TripaRTITVs, ſomething divided A - 


TRIPARTITION is a diviſion by three, or the taking of 


five planes; being made of a pentangular column, ter- 
minated at each end by a pentangular pyramid. Of this 


TRIPEFALOUS flowers, ſuch which conſiſt of three 
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of parts and is beaten accordingly. 


0 


nually till they become an ointment. 


TRIPHTHONGUE, in Grammar, an aſſemblage, or 


concourſe, of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable; as in 


| Quae. 19 5 7 | 8 61 
Quintitian, lib. i. cap. ö. denies the exiſtence of triph- 
thongues; and aſſerts, that there never was any ſyllable | 


of three vowels, but that one of them was always turned 
into a conſonant : Scioppius aſſerts the contrary. How- 
ever this may be in the Latin and Greek, which were the 
only languages Quintilian underſtood, it is certain there 
are ſeveral languages in Europe where triphthongues are 
in ule, | 
TRIPLARIS, in Botany, a genus of the triandria trigynia 
claſs : its characters are; that the calyx is very large 
and tripartite ; it has no corolla; the anthers are linear; 
the fruit is a three-cornered nut, included within the 
ovated baſe of the calyx. There is one ſpecies. 
TRIPLE, threefold. See RaT1o and SUB-TRIPLE. 
TRIPLE, in MAiuſic, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure, or 
time. | 
Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, whereof 


there are in general four, each of which has its varieties. 


The common name of triple is taken hence, that the 
whole, or half-meaſure, is diviſible into three equal 
e firſt ſpecies is called the Ample triple, wherein the 

. meaſure is equal to three ſemibreves, three minims, 


three crotchets, three quavers, or three ſemi-quavers, | 


which are marked thus, +, or 2, 3, 3, A; but the laſt 
is not much uſed, except in church muſic. . _ 

In all theſe the meaſure is divided into three equal parts, 
or times, called thence triple time, or the meaſure of 


three times; whereof two are beat down, and the | 


_ third up. N 75 pots | 
The ſecond ſpecies is the mixt triple; its meaſure is 
equal to fix crotchets, or ſix quavers, or fix ſemi-quavers, 
and accordingly it is marked 2, or $, or 45; but the 
_ laſt is ſeldom uſed. _ 2 . 
Some authors add other two; viz. ſix ſemibreves and ſix 
minims, marked £, or ?; but theſe are not in uſe. 


The meaſure here is uſually divided into two equal parts, 


or times, whereof one is beat down and one up; but it 


may alſo be divided into ſix times; whereof the firſt | 


two are beat down, and the third up; then the next two 
down, and the laſt up; i. e. each half of the meaſure is 


beat like the /mple triple (on which account it may be 


called the compound triple); and becauſe it may be thus 
divided either into two or fix times (i.e. two triples), it 
is called mixed; and, by ſome, the meaſure of fix times. 


The third ſpecies is the compound triple, conſiſting of nine 


crotchets, or quavers, or ſemi-quavers, marked 2, 2, 


e: the firſt and laſt are little uſed; and alſo add 2, 2, | 


which are never uſed. 


This meaſure is divided into three equal parts, or times, | 


whereof two are beat down, and ont up; or each third 


part may be divided into three times, and beat like the 
OO femple trinle; on which account it is called the meaſure of 


nine times. | | | ATR | 
The fourth ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond ſpecies, 
containing twelve crotchets, or quavers, or ſemi-quavers, 
marked , , 44; to which ſome add :, and 22, 


which are never uſed; nor are the firſt and third much 


uſed, eſpecially the latter. | 


The meaſure here may be divided into two times, 7 
and beat one down, and one up; or each half may be 


_ divided, and beat as the ſecond. ſpecies, either by two 
or three; in which caſe it will make in all twelve times, 
and hence 1s called the meaſure of twelve times. 
The French and Italian authors make a great many more 
. ſpecies and diviſions of triple time, unknown, or at leaſt 


unregarded by our Engliſh muſicians, and therefore not | 


ſo necellary to be dwelr upon here. 
TRIPLE guartan fever, See FEVER. 
TRIPLE ancifion. See EN GRAF TING. 


"4 


 TRIPLICATE Ratio, is the ratio which cubes bear to 


each other. 


This ratio is tobe diſtinguiſhed from triple ratio, and may | 
be thus conceived. - In the geometrical proportionals 2, 


4, 8, 16, 32; as the ratio of the firſt term (2) is to the 
third (8) duplicate of that of the firſt to the ſecond, or 


of the ſeèond to the third: ſo the ratio of the firſt to | 
. the ſourth is ſaid to be zriplicare of the ratio of the firſt 


to the ſecond, or of that of the ſecond to the third, or 
- that of the third to the fourth, as being compounded of 
three equal ratios. | | 
TRIPLICATIO, Tr1eLIicaTION, in Civil Law, is the 


| ſame with sUR-REjoinDER, in common law. 


TRIPLICITY, or Taicon, among Aftrologers, is a divi- 


_ ſion of the ſigns, according to the number of the ele- 
men 
9 


4 


4 


ounce ſet. them over a gentle fire, and ſtir them conti- | - 


| 


Foſſ. p. 67, 68. DaCoſta's 
ts; each diviſion conbiting of three ſigns. | Habe 


ture, and not thoſe which are in tr 
[TRIPLOIDES, e ſurgeon's inftryment Ppoſed zen. 


| TRIPOD, Tx1pos, in Antiquity, 


| TRIPODIUM. In the laws of Hen: I. occurs this 


cording to ſome, is, that, as for a ſmall offence, the com. 


TRIPOLI, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an earth 


| The zripoli of a white colour is of a looſe friable texture, 


der. | e e STE ä 
It is not acted upon by acids, and in the fire acquires 
| ſome hardneſs without any change of colour. © 


on the Blockeſberg, in the duchy of Brunſwick ; and 


many parts of Germany. This is well known in the 


' detached maſſes, and while in the earth is tolerably ſoft, 
ol a looſe open texture, compoſed of a m 1 
| extremely thin plates or flakes laid evenly on one 20e 


_ gloſſy ſurface; it adheres very firmly to the tongue, 18 
dry and harſh to the touch, too hard to 


TRI 


Triplicity is frequently deines NO 1 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the two bes h Win a a; 
things: as triplictiy is only uſed with re ol üer 
and trine, on the contrary, with re Ms to the es, 
The ſigns of triplicity are thoſe which are of ther nt, 
75 ame na. 
Leo, Sagittary, and Aries, are Gon 1 ape Tun 
thoſe ſigns are, by theſe writes a becauſe 
3 ich x threets 
baſis, uſed in the reſtoring of deer Vid, 
full. Blanc. 5 1 185 depreſſions ef the 
ſtool, ſupported by three feet abercen fre fy v 
ag te were placed to render oracles, e ene iſt nd 
It was on the tripos that the gods inſpired d. m 
with that divine * and enthuſiaſe? 7 5 . 
were ſeized at the delivering of their predictiong bey 
M. Spanheim obſerves, that, on Roman medals, 
triped expreſſes ſome prieſthood; or ſacerdotal di * 
A triped, with a raven and a dolphin, is alſo the . 
of the duumviri, deputed for keeping of the dür 


oracles, and for conſulting them on occaſion; 


F * fl. 
An quibus vero cauſis triplicem ladam haberet, 1 Parlage 
um TRIO II, i. e. 60 ſolid. The 1 

10 
poſition was twenty ſhillings; ſo for a great off | 
was to be purged triplici lads, the ede en pn 
times twenty ſhillings, and this was called tripodium. 


ſubſtance, uſed by the lapidaries to poliſh ſtones 
the braliers, and other the like artifts to clean * 
veſſels. It is of ſeveral. kinds, diſtinguithed' by its r. 
rious colours. 5 gl 


light, moderately hard, and of a harſh, rough, duſty 
ſurface ; it flightly colours the hands, adberes to the 
tongue, breaks immediately in the mouth into a coarſe 
and very hard powder; thrown into water it makes a * 
ſlight ebullition, and, aſter ſome time, falls into pows 


It is dug in Saxony, in the duchy of Schwartzburg, and | 


5220: >> if or a i wet EE 


a variety of it is dug neac Cork, in Ireland, where it is 8 
much uſed. e | MLL A lik 
Hill has erroneouſly affirmed this ſpecies of tripeli to be e 
the AR CEN TARIA creta of the ancients, but Da Cotta ſe 
has evinced this to be the common chax. TRI 

The yellowiſh-white' kind is called by authors elm Wi 
gleba, tripolis, and terra tripolitana; this is the produce TRI 
of Germany, Saxony, Poland, and France ; there is allo for 

ol it in the neighbourhood of Venice, but it is found in Wi 
greateſt plenty in many parts of Africa. It is light In 
chalk, of a very pale yellowiſh white, of a firm texture, 1115 
and moderately hard. It is of a harſh dry ſurface, and RIP 
colours the hands; it does not adhere to the tongue; it wh! 
breaks pretty freely in the mouth, makes no efferveſcence ; 55 
with aqua fortis, and is flowly diffuſible in water. In I 
the fire it acquires ſome hardneſs, and a pale roly co- 5 
The reddiſh tripoli is of our own production, though rw 


not peculiar to ourſelves; it is found in great abundance 
on Mendip-hills in Somerſetſhire, nor leſs plentifully in 


ſhops as a ſubſtance of great uſe in poliſhing braſs, 1 
is not applied to any of the other uſcs of the _ 

kind: this, like the former, is moſt frequently found in 
and eaſily falls into flakes. When dry it becomes of 3 


conſiderable hardneſs, and is of a fine pale sR 


and conſiderably heavy; it is of a ſmooth and ſomewhat 


be broken be 


tween the fingers, and does not ſtain the hands; it 
makes no 3 with acids, and burns to 4) a 
colour, with ſome additional hardneſs. ;culaly th 
There are likewiſe browniſh tripotts, 2 d ratten- 
terra carioſa, or tripela fuſca levis, vulgarly c3 erate! 
flone; this is of an aſhen-brown colour, wa at 
hard, of a looſe but regular texture, 1 5 ye 1560 
duſty ſurface, and colours the hands. A* mate 
here to the tongue, breaks freely in the m 1 all 
no efferveſcence with aqua fortis, and in wa 
pulreriſed.. Ie is chiefly procured rom der 
h u iers and lapidaries. we 
much uſed by bra c Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 7b. a 


M. er infers, from ſome obſervations Fes, 


TRI 


1 Non of the terra tripolitana, or kripoli, made 
the wok * where this ſubſtance abounds, that 
I Pod wholly petrified, and afterwards calcined 
it is * ſubterraneous fire; the mountain of Poligne, in 
by t terior of which it is found, has been, and is per- 
the in et, he ſays, a volcano. He obſerves, however, 
ha e are tripolis of various kinds, as well as of ſe- 
Sans rees of goodneſs; among which there may be 
* ag 3 not otherwiſe than a real or native foſſil, de- 
ſuc ed by fire of its primitive hardneſs and weight; but 
| pethinks that the tripoli, which has its origin from pe- 

"Yr wood, muſt be the beſt, becauſe it naturally 
ought tobe the fineſt, ſofteſt, and the beſt calcined. 


Mr. Da Coſta, however, is of opinion, that the operation | 


ſuppoſed by Mr. Hubner, is only a partial and local 
| 17 of this ſubſtance, by the concurring circumſtances 
00 Fat and tripoli being buried together in the bowels 
of a volcano : the er of foſſil wood in the mountain 


having been ſaturated with the lyipeline particles; which 


alſo bound in it, compoſed a ſtone, or third body; and 
theſe tripoline particles were 1 * reduced, by ſubterra- 
neous fire, to their priſtine ſtate. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ii. 
p. 186, Ke. 3 
Some have apprehended, that tripoli ĩs a powder formed 
by the decompoſition or mouldering of jaſper z others 
hate conſidered it as an argillaceous earth. Neumann 
ſays, that by diſtilling two ounces of it, he obtained | 
two leruples of a weak marine acid, and a ſmall portion | 
of ſal ammoniac; that by diſtilling a mixture of this 
earth and nitre, he obtained aqua regia z and that of 
ſixty grains of tr ipoli, one grain was ſoluble in concen- 
trated vitriolic acid, two in diluted vitriolic acid, three 
in ſpirit of ſalt, five in ſpirit of nitre, eleven in aqua regia, 


According to M. d'Arcet, tripoli is vitrifiable per fe, in 
a porcelain heat long continued; and, according to 
Mr. Bergman, it yields to borax and microcoſmicic falt, 

but ſcarcely to fixed alkali. Mr. Haaſe, who has lately 


ceous earth, 7 of argil, and 3 of iron. According to 


from it. Mr. Kirwan ſays, that it is evidently a volca- | 
nic product. Elem. of Mineral. p. 82, 1784. 
The rotten-ſtone of Derbyſhire is, according to Mr. Fer- 

ber, a tripoli united with calcareous earth. | 


like all martial ſubſtances. - F 
For the method of imitating gems by means of tripoli, 
V | 8 
TRIPOLIUM, in Botany, a ſpecies of ger: See STaR-| 
wort. | Tons og | 
TRIPPING, in Heraldry, denotes the quick motion of all | 
forts of deer, and of 60 

with one foot up, as it were, on a trot. 
In ſpeaking of lions, they ſay paſſant, inſtead of trip- P 


q TriyetxG, in Sea Language, denotes the movement by 
it which an anchor is looſened from the bottom by its cable 
ce or buoy-ropes. See ATRIP. 1 8 5 | 

In TRIPSACUM, in Botany, a genus of the monoecia triandria 


als: its characters are; that it has male and female 
lowers ; the calyx of the male is a four-flowered glume, 
and the corolla a membranaceous glume ; the calyx of 
the female is a glume with perforated hollows; the co- 


ts rolla a bivalve glume; the ſtyles two, and the ſeed ſingle. 
the _ [here are two ſpecies. Oe dig red. Edge. 
but Hamed. See TRIPHTHONGUE. © 
iſh | PO TES, compounded of ves, three, and vlucig, 
in 

5 7 caſes; ſuch is fors, Fortis, forte; or dica, dicam, 

f a (as, | 8 8 8 . | 1 
ite | APUDIUM, in Antiquity, a ſpecies of divination, in 
of glück omens were drawn from the rebounding of corn | 
10 I Own to chickens, _ 5 | * 

chat "PYRAMIDES, derived from ves, thrice, and wveauig, | 
þ * in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a genus of 
; it The bodies of this | | 
Jaler 


hree ſides, ſtanding on no column, 
baſes to ſome ſolid body. Ta 

are only two known ſpecies: 1. A 
found on the ſides of the ſtacks: of 


Ualhxed by their 
this genus there 
and thick one, 
ne in Northa 


ary 5 mptonſhire, and elſewhere ; but this is not 
Ny. ae and is uſually ſmall. 2, A long one with a 
nie mon ; 5 : this is not found in England, but is com- 
75 RQUErR German mines, Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 226. 
, 3nd ug A ofa, triangular bones ſound in ſome era- 
Hiſt or- 1 | POLAR 1 
n WI Htg RUM falium, among Botaniſis. See Lear. 
pg 0 three rank Ty KIREMIS, in Antiquity, a GALLEY with 

the y LY on a fide, See ENNXERIs. 


and ſeven grains in cauſtic fixed alkali. ＋ 


analyſed it, found 100 parts of it to, contain 90 of ſili-“ 


Mr. Gerhard, magneſia has been ſometimes extracted |TRISE, at Sea, the ſeamen's word for hal 


me other creatures, repreſented | 


Fi in Grammar, defective nouns, which have only |TRISMEGISTUS, formed 


TRISOLYM 


| TRISACRAMENTARIANS, or Tatss4cRtaAMENTA= 
RIANS, an appellation given to a ſect in religion, who 
admit of three ſacraments, and no more. | 
There have been ſeveral Triſacramentarians who allowed 
of baptiſm, the euchariſt, and abſolution for ſacraments. 
_ The Engliſh are often miſrepreſented by foreigners as 


 trijſacramentarians, from an opinion, that they allow or- 
dination to be a ſacrament. 5 | 


TRISACTIS, in Natura! Hiflory, the name of a genus of 


8'TAR-fi/h, compoſed of a body and three rays, the more 

uſual number being five. 

TRISAGION, or TaisaciuUM, Tewayy, compounded 
of Tas, three, and ayios, ſanttus, holy, in Church Hi 


times. | 

The proper Triſagion is thoſe words, hoy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth, which we read in Iſaiah vi. 3. and 
in the Apocalypſe. From theſe words the church form- 
ed another Triſagion, which is rehearſed in Latin and 
Greek, in the reſpective churches, to this effect, Holy 
God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal ! have mercy upon us. 
Petrus Fullenſis to this Triſagion added, o rauębbeig I 
nuas, Thou who waſt crucified for us—have mercy, & c. thus 


the three perſons of the Trinity; and he pronounced 


anathema to all ſuch as would not ſay the ſame. See 
 THEOPASCHITE. | 1 


tion of Eullenſis) began in the church of Conſtantinople, 
from whence it paſſed into the other churches of the 
Eaſt, and afterwards into thoſe of the Weſt. And 
ſtill ſubliſts in its primitive purity, both in Latin, 
Greek, Ethiopic, and Mozarabic offices. . | 
RISCADECACTIS, in Natural Hiſtory, a r 


lame given 


vides into many more. . 


otherwiſe called a triple eighth. 


with a dead rope, or one that doth not run in a block, 
but is pulled by hand or by main ſtrength : thus if any 
caſk, cheſt, or other goods, hath only a rope faſtened 


| | to it, and fo without a tackle be pulled up into a ſhip by 
Stahl has found that tripoli is aſtringent and deſiccative, | | 


hand, they ſay it is tried up. 


TRISECTION, or TalssCTIOx, the dividing of a thing 
into three. | | 5 85 


The term is chiefly uſed in Geometry, for the diviſion of 


an angle into three equal parte. 3 
The triſection of an angle geometrically, is one of thoſe 


great problems whoſe ſolution has been ſo much ſought 


by mathematicians for two thouſand years; being, in this 
reſpect, on a footing with the quadrature of the circle, 
and the duplicature of the cube angle. | 
Several late authors have written of the triſection of the 


thereof; but they have all committed paralogiſms. 


| TRISETA, the three-haired flies, a term uſed by the wri- 


ters in Natural Hiſtory, to expreſs a certain genus of the 


skETIcAU DR, or briſtle-tailed flies, which are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, by having three hairs or briſtles 


growing from the tail ; there are ſeveral kinds of theſe 
flies, ſound frequently among our hedges. e 


TRISEUS, in Jehthyology, a name given by Salvian, Be- 
nedictus Jovius, and others, to that ſpecies of the gadi 
which we call the EELYO Ur, and authors in general the | 


muſtela fluviatilis, . ; 
from vie, thrice, and ueyiro;, 


who was contemporary with Moſes. | 


Mercury, or Hermes Tri/megi/{us, is the latter of the. 


two Hermes's ; the former having reigned about the time 
of the deluge. Toy are both of them repreſented as 
authors of many of the arts and inſtitutions of the Egyp- 
tians. | DONS | 


genus are ſpars compoſed of ſingle |TRISMOS, 7p:owo;, or Tprywo;, 2 convulſion of the muſcles 
Pranids, each of t | | | 


of the 4 cauſing the teeth to gnaſh. 


T6tis, three, Oruunia, Olympic games, and un, victory, 
among the Ancients, a perſon who had thrice borne 
away the prize at the Olympic games. | 
The triſalympionicæ, or eee had great privi- 
leges and bonours allowed them. Statues were erected 
to them, of the kind called iconicæ, which were modelled 
to the fize and form of their perſons, 


brances, and could never be marked with infamy. 


'TRISPAST,'TR18P ASTON, compounded of vis, three, and 70 


\ 


onaw, I draw, in Mechanics, a machine with three pul- 
| 11 1 | lies, 


Aory, a hymn, wherein the word holy is repeated three 


attributing the paſſion, not to the Son alone, but to all 


The uſe of the ſecond Tri/agion (excluſive of the addi- 


by Linkius, and ſome other authors, to a kind of branch- 
ed ſtar-hſh, or aitrophyte, whoſe rays are thirteen in 
number, where they ſirſt leave the body, and each di- 


[RIS-DIAPASON, rriple-diapaſon, in Muſic, what is 


ing up of any thing 


angle, and pretend to have found out the demonſtration 


greateſt, an epithet, or ſurname, given to one of the 
two Hermes's, or Mercuries, kings of Thebes, in Egypt, 


IONICA, Teooavunuoung, compounded of 


They were alſo exempted from all taxes and incum- 
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IRITHEISM, the opinion of the Tyitheiſts, or the hereſy 


Hiſt. vol. i. p. 473, was John Aſcuſnage, a Syrian phi-| 


_ TRITHEITA, T81rTHrersTs, in Church Hiſtory, a name 
given to ſuch heretics, as admit not only of three per- 
f | Reb but of three diſtinct ſubſtances and natures, in the | TRITTY ARCHI, voilrvagxei, among government of the | 


lies, or an aſſemblage of three pullies, for raiſing great 


weights. 1 
The triſpaſton is a ſpecies of Pol vs ASTOR. 


TRISPE 


cummin and opium 


ed, and thine 
 TRISSA, in 1chthyology, a name uſe 


ring. ; | 
TRISSACRAMENTARIANS. See TRISACRAMENTA- 


RIANS. 


TRISTO, a word uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs what he 
calls the material fire, lodged in the matter of all the 


four elements, and exerting upon occaſion its influence, 
under the form of the proper effects of each element. 


TRISTRA, TxusTRA, or TRISTA, in our old Law Books,| 
an immunity, whereby a man is excuſed from attending | 


on the lord of the foreſt, when he is diſpoſed to chace 


within the foreſt; ſo that he cannot be compelled to | 


huold a dog, follow the chace, nor ſtand at the place ap- 
Pointed, which otherwiſe he might be, under pain of 
amercement. | : 3 
Sint quieti, &c. de chevagio, hondepenny, buckſtol, & triſtis, 
ede omnibus miſerecordiis, Sc. Privileg. de Sempling- 


ham. 


conſiſting of three fyllables. | | 


 TRITZOPHYES, a word uſed by the medical writers of | 


the ancients, to expreſs a kind of fever, much of the 
nature of the tertian, and taking its rife from it. 
TRITE, rein, in Muſic, the third muſical chord in the 
ſyſtem of the ancients. _ Rs | | 
There are three ſtrings under this denomination in the 
ancient diagramma, viz. the trite hyperboleon, trite dia- 
Zeugmenon, and trite ſynemmenunm. 
This chord of the ancient tetrachord, was ſo named 
from its being the third from the NETE ; and hence we 
might call it the anti-penultimate. It was otherwiſe, in 
_ fome tetrachords, called PARYPATE. Sce DIAGRAM | 
BE Lv Ly « 
 TRETE diezeugmenon, in the Greek Mufic, was the anti- 
_ penultimate note of the diezeugmenon tetrachord, and 
_ anſwers to Guide's c, ſol, fa, ut. | a ES 
TRITE hyperboleon, in the Greek Muſic, was the anti-pe- 
nultimate note of the hyperbolæon tetrachord, and an- 
ſwers to Guido's f, fa, ut. CEE 
TrITE fynemmenon, in the Greek Muſic, was the anti-pe- 
nultimate note of the ſynemmenon tetrachord, and an- 
ſwers to Guido's b, fa. Wallis's Append. Ptolem. 
Farm. p. 257. Sec DiAGRAM. e 


1 


of believing three Gods. | 
Tritbeiſin conſiſts in admitting not only of three perſons 
in the Godhead; but of three ſubſtances, three eſſences, 
or hypoſtafes, and indeed three Gods. * I 
Several people, out of fear of giving into Trithei/m, have 


become Sabellians; and feveral others, to avoid Sabel- | TRITOPA'TORIA, roihomærotia, in Antiquity, a ſolem- 


Haniſm, have commenced Tritheiſis; ſo delicate and ſub- 
J EET = | 1 
In the famous controverfy between Dr. South and Dr. 


Bherlock, the firſt is judged to have run into Sabellian-] TRITORIUWM, in Chemiſtry, a veſſel generally made of 


iſm, by a too rigorous aflerting the unity of a Godhead, 
and the latter into Trithe:;ſm, by a too abſolute maintain- 
is the ed pig and ner es ooge | 
John the Grammarian, ſarnamed Philoponus, lover of | 
labour, is held the author of the ſect of the Trithei/ts, 
under the emperor Phocas; at leaft it appears, that he | 
was a zealous advocate thereof. N if 
The chief of this ſect, according to Moſheim, Eccl. | 


loſopher, and a Monophyſite. He imagined in the 
Deity three natures or ſubſtances, abſolutely equal in all | 
reſpects, and joined together by no common efſence. | 


Holy Trinity. See TRINITY and TRITHEISM. 
TRITHING, See TRIHING. „55 
TRITICUM, in Botany. See WHEAT. | 
TRITON, in Poetry, a ſea demigod, held by the ancients 

to be an officer, or trumpeter, of Neptune, attending 

on him, and carrying his orders and commands from 
_ fea to ſea. | | £4 | 

The poets and painters repreſent him as half-man, half- | 

fiſh, terminating in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one 

hand a ſea-ſhell, which ſerved him as a trumpet. 

Soma of the ancients make bim the ſon of Neptune, and 

the nymph Salacia; Heſiod, of Neptune and Amphi- 

trite ; Numenius, in his book De Piſcationibus, makes 


— „ 


UM, in Pharmacy, the name of a cataplaſm, b 
or pultice, 8 of three ingredients; theſe are 
, | 


d by ſome authors for 


the fiſh more commonly known by rhe name of alauſa, 
Jh& called in Engliſh, sHAD, or the mother of her- 


TRITON avis, in Ornithology, a name under which Nie- 


| TRITONE, TriToxo, in Mic, a falſe concord, con- 


ſities, as oil and water, Its largeſt diameter 1 
middle, and it terminates with an aperture at each 0 


of which is very narrow, is dipped into the mixed [19u07, | 


the lower aperture, when the veſſel is ra. 


ſpective denſities, by removing the thum and the ſepa | 


ration will be thus effected. Dict. Chem. 


TRITURATION, TairuxA, of TRITUs, 


| WW and dividing, of kumid matters into 1 in ml le 
E 


8 


: 4 


* * 5 


ö ; bim the ſon of Obeanu? and Tethys; and 1 5 13 
. | Yee 1 


ac _ of 8 | 
ut though Heſiod and the mythatocrns .. 
one Triton, the pocts have dare ont ſpeak of 
ſome of them for trumpeters to all the a was ding 
dee e 5 8 _ Venns ; according} they wag 
equently introduced on tlie aneient ver 
| 5 Mn roo hy: 8 ue 
In effect, the Tyitons not only oſfici | 
in Neptune's retinue, but wile alſo * weben 
chariot, i. e. the ſea- nell wherein he rode over th Tay i 
as we find in Virgil, Xneid x. 209. Oyig Man 
333, and on a medal of Claudius. e 
The fable of the Tritons, no doubt, took its rif 
what are, called the fea-men, or mermen; 9; 1 n 
are ſuch things as ſea-men has been believed; der 
ages. See MERMAID and 8E 4-cory. e 
The poets ordinarily attribute to Triton the of 
calming the waves, and of making tempeſts ceaſe Ny 5 
in the iſt of the Metamorphoſes, we read that Ne. 
ener . 55 to Rovers op waters of the deluge "ig 
manded Triton to ſound his trumpet, at the nc; 
* the waters all retired. 255 che alk ober 
LRITON, in the Linnæan fyſtem of Natura! Er 
genus of the molluſca ws By worms: the dale | 
which are, that the body is oblong, the tongue Sir 
the tentacula twelve in number, and bipartite Fas 
each ſide, and the three hinder ones cheliferous. Ther 
is - ſpecies, which is found in the clefts of ſubmarine 
rocks. - 55 | 


remberg has deſcribed a bird of the Welk Indies, famous 
for its fine ſinging, and found in Hiſpaniola; it is fxg 
to have three different notes, and to be able to give 
breath to ſounds of all three kinds at the ſame time: i 
is alſo ſaid to be a very beautiful bird. Ray. "i 


fiſting of three tones, or a greater third, and a gener 
tone. 3 5 | 
Its ratio, or proportion in numbers is, of 45 to 32. In 
dividing the octave we find, on one fide, the falle fl, 
and the tritone on the other. 

The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting of 
three tones, whence its name; or, more properly, of 
two tones with a greater ſemitone, and a leſſer, as of ue ] 
to fa, ſharp; of f@ to .,, flat, &c. But it is not, az | 
many imagine, a greater fourth; for the fourth is a pet. : 
fect interval, which does not admit of any majority or g 
minority; nor muſt the tritone be confornded with the 


falſe fifth; for the zritone only comprehends four de- 0 
grees, viz. ut, re, mi, fa, {harp 3 whereas the falſe ft N 
comprehends five, viz. fo, ſharp, ſol, Ia, /i, at; beſides TR 

that, among the ſix femitones which compoſe the rie 
chromatically, there are three greater and three leſs; 1. 
whereas, among the ſix ſemitones, which compoſe tie 10 
falſe fifth, there are only two leſs and four greater. See N 
Fou Rr, Frrrn, &c. I. 
nity in which it was uſual to pray ſor children, to ths '; 
deol yyevebor, or gods of generation, who were ſometime Ra 


called Tplonaloprs. 


glaſs, uſed for the ſeparation of liquors of different den. 


the two extremities. The lower extremity, the ape1tus 


and when it is ſufficiently filled, the upper orifice 1s s 
be ſtopped cloſe, by preſſing the thumb upon i 


. . We ' | a! 
which means the liquor contained will not run out 
ſed from tic 


of which this liquor 
ng to their ke 
b, the heavier 


mixed liquor. When the fluids, 
conſiſts, have perfeCtly ſeparated accord 


fluid will run out at the lower extremity, 
| he Athenians, wels 


magiſtrates who had the command or 
third part of a tribe. See PHTLARACHUs. ** fon 


| nd In 
triturare, to thraſh, of ter 0, J wear, rub, of 10 body 


Pharmacy, grinding; the act of reducing a 10 * 
into a fubtile powder, called alſo levigation, pu 

tion &c. 1 5 2 bald 
The trituration of woods, parks, miner _ al 
and dry bodies, is performed in metalline 
in mills. 


ine, btull⸗ 
The ſame term is alſo applie 1 


the comminu 
ate te in like han 


N 0 
trituratien of moiſt bodies is Pet ormed in 


1 


9 


spl iron in a mortar, with double their weight of clean 


TRITURATION is alſo uſed, in Medicine, for the action 
of the ſtomach on the food, whereby it is fitted for nu- 
triment, See DIicEsT10N, where the doctrine is laid 


TRIVIUM, a term invented in the times of barbariſm to 


TRIUMFETTA, in Botany, a genus of the dodecandria 


and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſtyle the length of | 
e ſtamina, crowned by an acute bifid ſtigma; the ger- 


{TRIUMPH 


| on to Bacchus, and derive the term from IprauCog, one 


Ti t 


” 
* 


+ tone mortars, with peſtles of wood, Blaſs, ivory, &c. 


word trituration is generally applie 


them W 
in 


33 Boerhaave obſerves, has a wonderful force 
7 


; e bodies; and will render them as fluid as 
18 1 8 fuſed by the fire. Thus if you grind the 
de of myrrh and falt of tartar together, they will 
diſolve each other. By rubbing new and bright filings 


| the iron will be diſſolved, fo as by diluting it 
_ Skis to afford the vitriolum Martis. 1 
Gold long ground in a mortar, with ſalt of tartar, will 


yield a kind of tincture; and rubbed with mercury, in a | 


"nortar of glaſs, it entirely diſſolves into a purple liquor, 
and becomes a molt powerful medicine. 
Dr. Langelotte has written a curious treatiſe of the great 


elſects of trituration in chemiſtry, and deſcribes a pecu- 


i he employed to grind gold, whereby he ſays, he 
* 1 10 fluid 5 the fire does, and make an 
aurum potabile, by the bare motion of a mill. 
This author, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, men- 
tions his way of grinding gold, and deſcribes two en- 
gines, or philoſophical mills, for the purpoſe; with one 
of which, in the ſpace of fourteen natural days, he re- 
duced a leaf of gold to a duſky powder, and, putting it 
into a ſhallow retort, placed in a ſand-heat, he thence 
obtained, by gradually increaſing the fire, and giving a 
ſtrong one at laſt, a very few red drops, which, digetted 


pr ſe, or with tartarized ſpirit of wine, afforded a pure 
and genuine aurum potabile. | | 


The ſucceſs of this operation the doctor attributes, in a 
great meaſure, tothe ſalt of the air, which, in grinding, 
plentiſully mixes and unites itſelf with the gold. 


down at large. 


dicial days, or ſuch as were allowed to the prætor for 
hearing cauſes, N 1 


They were otherwiſe called dies As Tr, in quibus licebat 
prætori yer tria verba, do, dico, addico. 


Of theſe court-days the Romans had only twenty-eight 
in the whole year; whereas, with us, one fourth of the 


year is TERM time, in which three courts conſlantly ft| 
for the diſpatch of bufineis ; beſides the cloſe attendance 


of the court of chancery for determining ſuits in equity, 
and the numerous courts of aſſize and niſi prius that fit 
in vacation for the trial of matters of fact. 


expreſs the three ſciences that were firſt learned in the 


ſchools, viz. grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and the 
{chools in which theſe ſciences were taught were called | 


triviales. 


The quadrivium, to which the ſcholar next proceeded in| 


his way to' the ſummit of literary fame, comprehended 
the four mathematical ſciences, viz. arithmetic, muſic, 
geometry, and aſtronomy. e 1 
nonogynia claſs ; its characters are theſe ; the flower has 
no empalement, but has five linear, erect, obtuſe petals, 


which turn inward ; it has ten awl-ſhaped riſing ſtamina, | 


the length of the petals, terminated by ſingle lummits; 


men becomes a globular capſule, ſet with Jong prickles 


m every fide, having four cells, each containing one 


ted, which is convex on one fide and angular on the| 
aher. Linnæus enumerates four ſpecies, but Miller 
3 only one, which is a native of the Weſt India 
ands, | 5 g 7 
nh, TRUMPHUS, a ceremony, or ſolemnity, 
tiled among the ancient Romans, to do honour to a 
nous general, by affording him a magnificent entry 
nto their city. ee 8 1 
nh 'rumph was the moſt pompous ſpectacle known 
mong the ancients : authors uſually attribute its inven- 


te * Hides 3 and tell us, that he firſt triumphed upon 


* uſe among the Romans. 


_ oo general could pretend to a triumph who had | 
WJ _— the limits of the empire, and flain at leaſt 
n of his enemies in battle, without any con- 
e 7 on his own part ; to this purpoſe an expreſs 
befor $llabliſhed, and he was obliged to make oath 


* quxſtors, that the aceount delivered to the 


Y denote the 
Nr is made of ſeveral bodies together, to unite 
Eben K esch ler i as, e. g. the cen of mer- 
in the operatibn of thiops mineral, and others 


A "843 the ancient diſcipline of the republic conti- 


TRIVERBIAL days, in the Roman Calendar, denoted ju-| 


tl onquelt of the Indians ; and yet this eee, 


— * 
W b 


0 5 5 
R 


ſenate was true. But this law became obſolete, and in⸗ 


trigue and faction procured a trlumpb in favour of gene- 
rals whoſe merit was not very conſiderable. 
The general who vanquiſhed his enemies in a naval en- 
ga ement, had alſo the honour of à naval triumph. 

eſe were firſt granted to C. Duillius, in the year 449; 
after his defeat of the Carthaginians. . ., .,., 
The triumph was of two kinds, the leſs and the greater. 
The leſs triumph was granted upon a victory over ſome 
Unequal and unworthy enemy, as over pirates, flaves; 


fices offered herein were ſheep. 


7 
* 


& c. This they called ov Aro, becauſe the only ſacri- 


The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, and. ſimply the 


triumph, was decreed by the ſenate to. a general upori 
the conquering of a province, or gaining a ſignal battle. 


The order and œconomy of the triumph were thus: the 
| Fn having diſpatched couriers with tidings of his 
ucceſs, the ſenate met in Bellona's temple, to read the 


letters: this done they ſend him the title imperaior, with 
orders for him to return, and bring his victorious troops 
along with hin. 5 
When he was arrived neat the city, the geveral and prin- 
cipal officers took oath of the truth of the victory; and 
the day of triumph was appointed. _ 


The day being arrived, the ſenate went to meet the 
conqueror without the gate called Capena, or Triom- 


phalis, and marched in order before him to the Capitol. 
He was richly clad'in a purple robe, embroidered with 
figures of gold, fetting forth his glorious atęhievements; 
his buſking were beſet with Seal] and he wore a crown, 


which at firſt was only laurel, but afterward was gold? 


in one hand he bore a laurel branch, and in the other a 


truncheon. He was drawn in a car gr chariot, adorned : 
with ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two 
white horfes ; though ſometimes by other animals, as 


that of Pompey, wheri he triumphed over Africa, by 
elephants 3 that of Mark Antony, by lions; that of He- 


liogabalus, by tygers; that of Aurclian, by deer; and 


that of Nero, by hermaphrodite mares, &c. 

At his feet were his children, or ſometimes on the cha- 
riot-horſes. It is added, that the public executioner 
was behind him, to remind him, from time to time, 


that thefe honours were tranſitory, and would not ſereen 


him from the ſeverity of the laws, if he ſhould ever be 


found delinquent. : 5 
The cavalcade was led up by the muſicians, who had 


crowns on their heads; after them came ſeveral chariots, 


wherein were plans of the cities and countries ſubdued, 


done in relievo: they were followed by the ſpoils taken 


from the enemy, their horſes, arms, gold, filver, ma- 
chines, tents, &c. After theſe came the kings, princes, 
or generals, ſubdued, loaden with chains, and followed 
by mimics and buſfoons, who inſulted over their misfor- 
tunes. Next came the officers of the conquering troops, 


with crowns on their heads. | 1585 
After theſe appeared the triumphal chariot, before which, 
as it paſſed, they all along ſtrewed flowers, and the muſic 


played in praiſe of the conqueror amidſt the loud accla- 


mations of the people, crying, Io triumphe / 9 
The chariot was followed by the ſenate, clad in white 
robes; and the ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at 


liberty or ranſomed. 


The proceſſion was cloſed by the priefts, and their offi- | 


cers and utenſils, with a white ox led along for the chief 
victim. ET | 


In this order they proceeded 3 the Triumphal 
gate, along the Via Sacra, to the 


victims were ſlain. 


In the mean time all the temples were open, aud all the | 


altars loaden with offerings and incenſe; games and 
combats were celebrated in the public places, and re- 


. Joicings appeared every where. 
What was horrible amidſt all this mirth was, that the 
captives, when arrived at the forum, were led back to 


prifon and ſtrangled; it being a point of religion with 

them, not to touch the victims till they had taken full 

revenge of their enemies. The rites and ſacrifices over, 

the triumpher treated the people in the Capitol, under 

the porticoes, and ſometimes in Hercules's temple. 

The moſt conſiderable triumphs were thoſe of Cæſar 

after the taking of Utica, and of Auguſtus after the vic- 
tory of Actium. Crzfar had four triumphs, which laſted 


four days, and were conducted with the moſt extraordinary 


ſplendor and magniſicence. The firſt was the triumph. 
of che Gauls, on which occaſion there were preſented to 
the view of the Romans the names of three hundred na- 
tions and eight hundred cities ſubdued by the death of a 
million of enemies, which Cæſar had defeated in ſeveral 
batttes. The ſecond triumph was that of Egypt: the 
third repreſented the defeat of Pharnaces; and the fourth 
exhibited pictures of Scipio, Petreius, and Cato. 


\ 


apitol, where the 
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- TRIUMPHAL arc 


he triumpb of Auguſtus laſted three ſueceſſive days, and | 
Was not leſs magnificent than the form err. 
After Auguſtus the honour of a triumph became an ap- 
zendage of ſovereignty. Encycl. OL mig 
}, car, and column. See the arti- 
cles. | | | TR II | 
 TrrUMPHAL crown, or garland. See CRowÜ w. 
This is ſaid to have been taken from Apollo's crowning 
his head with a laurel after killing the Delphian ſer- 


—_ 5: 8 
e gown, toga triumphalis, See ToGA. 
TRIUMPHANT church. See Chukch. 


 TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who govern abſolutely, 


and with.equal authority, in a ſtate. 
The word is little uſed but in the Roman Hiſtory.  Cz- 


far, Craſſus, and Pompey were the firſt triumvirs, 1. e. 


the firſt who divided. 
among them, EAT TO RE ot: 
There were alſo other officers, called triumvirs, trium- 
viri; as the triumviri, or 1 capitales, created in 
*the year of Rome 463, to take care of priſoners, and 
ſuperintend the execution of criminals. | 
 Triumviri monetales, who were magiſtrates created at the 
ſame time to ſuperintend the coinage of the money; 
whence that mark, ſtill extant on many ancient coins, 
IIIVIRI. Theſe officers were very conſiderable, and 
were choſen out of the knights. They made a part of 


ie government of the republic 


the centumviri. The title they bear on medals is INLVIR | 
AAA FF, triumvir, auro, argento, ære, flando, feriendo, | 
which ſignifies, that they had the direction of caſting | 


and ſtriking of gold, filver, and braſs. ; 


* 


There were alſo triumviri edibus reficiendis, officers ap- 
pointed to look to the reparation of temples; triumviri 


colonis deducendis, for the conducting and ſettling of co- 
lonies; triumviri for the raiſing of troops; nofurnal 
triumviri, to prevent ot extinguiſh fires z triumviri to 
review the forces, cc. 31 
In the Acilian family we read of one M. Acilius 
HIVIR VALETU ; that is, triumbir of health, or a 
magiſtrate of health. M. Spanheim takes him to have 
been a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed to perform ſacrifices to the 
gods of health, to dedicate their temples, cc. 
Oruphirins and Vaillant read triumvir valetudinis; Patin, 
triumvir valetudinarius; but M. Spanheim, with much 
more reaſon, reads triumvir valetudo; in like manner, 
as on a medal of the Aquilian family, we read IIIVIR 
VIRTUsS; ſignifying that one M. Aquilius had been 
made triumvir to repair the temple of Virtue, and Acilius 
TJ : = 
 TRIUMVIRATE, TrrumviraTus, an abſolute go- 
vernment adminiſtered by three perſons, with an equal 
authority. C $0 5 
There were two famous triumvirates at Rome; Pompey, 


Cæſar, and Craſſus eſtabliſhed the firſt; and Auguſtus, 5 


Mark Antony, and Lepidus, the ſecond. TY 
This latter triumvirate gave the laſt blow to the liberty 


of the republic. Auguſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus | 
the triumvirate ſunk into a Mo- 


and Antony, 
CHY. 83 


TRIUNE, tres in uno, three in one; a term ſometimes ap- 


| plied to Cod, to expreſs the unity of the Godhead, in a 
__ TRINITY of perſons. e . 
TROADENSE marmor, 


uſed in building. 
2 ROAT, 2 


TROCHAIC, Taochaicus, in the Latin Poetry, a kind | 
of verſe, conſiſting of trochees, or wherein that foot 


predominates ; as the iambus does in the iambic. 

The 18th ode of the 2d book of Horace's Odes conſiſts 

of ſtrophes of two verſes, the firſt whereof is trochaic 
dimeter cataleCtic, i. e. trochaic, compoſed of three tro- 


. chees, and a ſyllable at the end, or wanting a ſyllable in 


the firſt foot; which ſome call the Euripidean trochaie. 


Nin] bir | nique Gu | rium 


 Larguora | flagito, 


Long verſcs of fifteen half feet, which _ more particu- 


larly diſtinguiſhed by the name of trochaics, are nothing 
more than tetrameter iambics or of eight feet, the firſt of 

which wants a ſyllable ; as there are others where it is 

wanting at the end. I hus, 7 1 


_ patri, Ter. 


TROCHANTER, "Tpoxavngs in Anatomy, a name given 
igh- 1 


to two 2 — ſituate in the upper part of the 
bone. See Arorursis. 


The largeſt, which is a 


fab. Aud. (Ol figs 5. 1 2 %% „ 
1. Jg 7. 1; 24. See allo FRN % 5 . and I, 
1 UR, ly 
The word literally ſignifies rotate 
from the Greek Toa, roto, . 
_ appellation was given them b 
dons of moſt of the muſcles of 
are the obturators, which moy 


TROCH AR, or Taoca R, 


' a filver cannula, ſerving for. Tarvin, included in 
the abdomen and ſcrotum of dro 


elaſticity, cloſes immediately; being then 
canula, open at each end. 
ſented in Tab. III. Surgery, fig. 47. No. 1, 2, 3. 4 
(No. 1.) repreſents the end of the ſtilet, a a 4 its point and 


C is that end in which its halves are joined by ſcrews; 
D is the upper junction of the cannula and Rilet, the 


the inſtrument; and eee are marks, ſhewing that this 


a name given by the ancients to | 
| a ſpecies of white marble, dug in Mount Ida, and greatly | 


mong Spor tſmen, the cry of a buck in rutting : 


a deſcription, illuſtrated with figures, ſee Phil. Trat 
TROCHE, TRochiscus, in Pharmacy, a form of me 
dually. 1 | 8 RE 
The troche is properly a dry compolition, the chief ingre 
dients whereof, after having been broug 1 
fine powder, and mixed with ſugar, are incorpora 


mucilages, and reduced into 2 maſs, wh 


a 


Pro] picea | to mag | ni, pau | lam" ſap | plici | ſatis | 2% 


heart-burn. 


35 „ . fn $05-1063-4 wwe 1 f uill 
| is called the preal cles. | TROCHES of japan earth, of ain of fn 


ter; and the ſmaller, beneath, the leſs trochanter. See 


2 


42 
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, or oller, bur 
4 turn ron s 
©} keceize the 


the thigh, among wi; 


n ö Ys 


1 run, 
ecauſe t 


RATOR, Fen 
in Surgery, an 5 
fiſting of a triangular-pointed Net don ramen CON. 


pbeal patie 


| | EN Perforatng 


Mr. Petit has contrived a cannula with . 1... «. . TR 
upper part, for the more ready check 1 un 
to zether with a plate made hollow, like a wer , 
which the water is conveyed away to {ome utter, d f 
l | | 8 Proper te. The 
Mr. Andrée has lately propoſed 'a new ca. 5 : 
the trochar, for  AFRENG both „ a . 
the abdlomnen. 85 *ELE and 5 
The elaſtic zrochar for tapping the hydrocele conſiſt D 
two parts, viz. the {tilet or perforator, and the RG by 2 
The whole of the ſtilet, except its point, is ir = 
within the cannula, which is flat, but fomewhat form | 4 
on each ſurface, and has two ſharp edges. The . 11 
is formed of two pieces of well tempered elatic lea | 
ſo accurately fitted together at their edges as 0 form It 
a complete cannula, and cloſely embrace the ho!s of | 
the ſtilet. When the inſtrument has been paſſed int h 
the part affected, on withdrawing the ſtilet with the i 
ſmalleſt degree of force, the cannula opens Jult wide b 
enough to allow of its exit, and afterwards, by its own WAY yy 


ng then a complete 
The inſtrument is repre 


edges, which are made to cut no farther than the lower 
a a : the cannula encloſing the ſtilet is ſeen at B; al 


latter being wider than the former: E is the handle of 


ſide anſwers to the ſcrew fide of the cannula. In No. 2. f 
the ſtilet is repreſented complete, without the cannula; a 
and No. 3. ſhews the inſide of one half of the cannulz 1 
the inſide from B to C is repreſented grooved, fo as to 4 
form the half of a tube. The principal advantage pro t 
poſed by this new conſtruction is performing the opera- c 
tion at any period of the diſeaſe, and with leſs pain thin I 
with the common ytrochar. t 
A ſimilar trochar of a larger ſize may alſo be uſed ſortie a 
aſcites, or water-dropſy of the belly, and will be ſound 7 


to have the ſame advantages, 


Mr. Sharpe, in his Operations of Surgery, deſcribing tie 1 


trechar for the belly, obſerves, that the perforator ſhould t 
exactly fill up the cavity of the cannula; {or unleſs the e. : 
tremity of this lies quite cloſe and ſmooth on the othe! ; 
the introduction of it into the abdomen will be very patty Y 


ful: that it may flip in the more eaſily, the edge of thi . 
8 ſhould be thin and ſharp; and he recommend ; 
a a cannula of ſteel, ſilver being too ſoft a metal, and . 0 

t 


able to become jagged or bruiſed at its extremity, wit 
very little uſe. See Andree's Account of an Elall 
Trochar, &c. 8vo. 1781. e | | 
M. le Cat has contrived a new trochar for the puncture 
of the HYDROCEPHALUS, and for other aaa 
which are neceſſary to be made at different times. #0 


vol. xlvii. p. 267, &e. 


dicine, made to be held in the mouth to difloive g 


7 


ht into a"! 


0 1 1 "1 egar, 0 
d waters, wine, VICE 
ſome proper liquor, as diſtille n h i mould 


. ' 5 241 re alle 
into little cakes, or balls of any form, at plcaſur 


dried in the air, far from the fire. 
There are traches of various kinds, an- 
tions: as purgative, alterative, aper tisde 
&c. troc hes. 1 orbe 
Latin auchors call them paſill, roles lee. 
and orbiculi ; and the Engliſh, frequent], of myrrh 
The chief troches, now in ule, are thole wders for! 
liquorice, and thoſe of the conn called urch 
Tboſe of coloquintida *olaquili 


4 
0 albandal, from the Arabs, who called 


and for. various inten 
"1 ear robo ratte 


* 
„ 


3 ͤ r e rr , r 


and of ſalpbur, ſee the ſeveral ar ticles: ToC 


Ws h our Engliſh workmen, the caſement. See Tab. Archit. 


| This genus comprehends the pohtmus and melliſuga of 
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Aidan os, Honey-ſucker, or Humming- bird, in the Lin- 


Eioentk Vs, is alfo a name uſed by Ariſtotle, Pliny, and 


TROcHILUS is alſo the name of a remarkable water-bird, | 
being very long-legged, yet web-footed. 4 A 
leis a very ſwift runner on the ground, and is thence | TROCHLEA, rom, one of th 


- sinous colour; its running is ſo very ſwift as to equal | T 


TROC fe, the ſmall branches on the top of a deer's head. 
TROCHIT.Z, or TRoCHITEs, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 


| two villages in Craven, at all depths under ground; alſo | 


them; and another ſort, which he ſuppoſes to have been 


Plants. 


Ale central matter, in many, continues ill whit a 
| | e and 
fot, as the x Ys 


. ave been at firſt 


1 ; 


urr TrOCHEDS, formed of 7pexu, I run, becauſe 
TR E ty, in Greek and Lins Poetry, a kind of | 
jt moves Ring of two ſyllables, the firſt long, the latter 
foot, * as the words vade and miſe. | | | 
ſhort + be is the reverſe of the jambus, and has juſt a 
The #79 effect; the latter being light and ſprightly, and 
1 er weak and languid, as all thoſe meaſures are 
the gf ft from a long to a ſhort ſyllable, pc 
wu call the trochee, choreus, becauſe it is proper for 
_ und dances. Theſe give the denomination trochæus 
ho e TRIBACHYS. Quint. lib. x. cap. 4. ' 


Ro H1LUS, in Arebitecture, a hollow member, more 


| ufially called, by modern architects, the scoT1A ; and, 


ſtem of Ornithology, is a genus of the pice; for 
ym Mrs &c. of which, ſee HymmiNnG-bird.. 


Briſſon, the former including ſixteen, and the latter 
twenty ſpecies. 


"thers of the ancient naturaliſts, for the regulus criſtatus, 
or. as we call it, the golden-crowned wREN. 
7 2 


called by the Spaniards corrixa. Its beak is ſtraight and | 
black at the end, and the opening of its mouth very wide; 
it has black eyes, ſurrounded by a white naked mem- 
brane, and that by a brown one. On its under part it is 
white; its back, ſhoulders, and wings, are of a ferru- 


the flight of moſt birds. Aldrovand, de Avib. lib. xix. 


of figured foſſil ſtones, reſembling parts of plants; vul- 
garly called St. Curhbert's beads... | 
They are uſually of an opake, browniſh colour : they 
break like ſpar, gloſſy and ſhining, and are eaſily diſſolv- 

ed in vinegar. Their figure is generally cylindrical, 
ſometimes à little tapering, the circumference ſmooth, 
and both the flat ſides covered with fine radii drawn from | 
2 certain hole in the middle to the circumference, 

Two or three, or more, of the ſimple trochitæ, joined 
together, conſtitute what the naturaliſts call an ENTR0- 
chus. | | 9 5 

In theſe the trochitæ, ot ſingle joints, are ſo ſet together, 
that the rays of the one enter into ſurrows in the other, 
a3 in the ſutures of the ſkull. They are found in great 
plenty in the bodies of the rocks at Braughton and Stock, 


in Mendin-hills, &c. ſometimes only ſprinkled here and 
there, and ſometimes in large ſtrata, or beds, of all 
magnitudes, from the ſize of the ſmalleſt pin, to two 
inches about. „ | 


They are often found ramous or branchy, ſeveral rudi- | 
ments of large branches ariſing from the ſtem, or. cylin- 
der, and ſometimes {till ſmaller from theſe. The bran- | 
ches being deeply inſerted into the ſtem, the tearing 
_ leaves great holes therein. See EnNTROCHUs | 
ramoſits. . es | 
Dr. Liſter has diſcovered a ſort of little fragments | 
among them, which he takes to have been the apices of 


the roots; for he ſuppoſes them to be a ſort of rock 
Mr. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, aſſures 
us, that he has found, that all the cliffs in ſome mines 
are made up of theſe entrochi, ſome whereof have been 
converted into a reddiſh matter; while others, becom- | 
ng white ſpar, compoſe. bodies of that ſubſtance : and 
conſidering that all the cliffs, for a” very large circumfer- 
ence in ſome places, conſiſt almoſt wholly of theſe ſtones, | 
it has been thought by ſome, who ſuppoſe them plants, | 
that there have been, and {till are, whole fields or foreſts 
1 theſe under-ground, as there are of coral in the Red - 
5 In the courſes between the cliffs are found of theſe 
lolhls, at all ſtages and degrees of maturity, growing up 
— * clay, and rooted in the rake-mold ſtones, | 
Pc with the evident beginnings of circles and ſutures ; 
* others full grown, 7 of perfect ſpar, and at 
wer point of maturity | Dos 


-# » I 
wy 4 
* 
. 


whole ſubſtance is, by ſome, thought to 
ined 3 and is continually refreſhed by the | 
Wa eams and moiſture, which have free acceſs to 
* ch five hollow ſlits, or feet, in the figured roots, 
Vugh the maſs of clay uſually lying under the plain | 


Tots, 


Vol. IV. Neo 375, 


them of the form and dimenſions of a tobacco- Txochus, in 
to a genus of ſhells 3 ſome of the ſpecies of which re- 


| * 9 | 
q 1 : 
/ | | 
” * 5 ” ” 


From the curioſity of their make, and from this accidens 
tal reſemblance of plants, many have thought them to be 
ſuch ; and affirm, that they may vie with moſt of the 


vegetable kingdom, and are ſhaped and formed like 


them; having ſtem, branches, roots, an inward pith, 
as likewiſe joints and Tunnings in their grit, and ſome- 
times cells to ſupply the place of veins and fibres 

Others have thought it highly probable, theſe rock- plants 


are lapides ſui generis, and not parts of animals or plants 


petrified, as many authors have imagined. If the figured 
roots, whereon they ſometimes grow, give any ſuſpicion 


they might have belonged to an animal, particularly a 


ſpecies of the ſtella arboreſcens, the trunks ſeem to them 


to evince the contrary ; nor are they reducible to any 
Known ſpecies of vegetables. Mr. Beaumont tells us, 


that he had by him above twenty different ſpecies of 


trochiles, all of them wonderfully regular, and not to be 


paralleled by any vegetable he knows of in nature : and 
it is inconceivable how ſo many ſpecies, diffuſed through 
many parts of the earth, ſhould come to be loſt. They 
are certainly, indeed, not vegetable remains, but are truly 
parts of the ſtella aboreſcens' petrified. See farther 
Keppellus Effai de Entroch. and the articles EN Ro- 


 CHUS, STAR-fiſh, and STAR-/fone. See Tab. III. Foffils, 


Claſs 10. 


TROCHITIFER glans, ſee-GL ANs trochitifera,' : 


e mechanical powers, uſu- 
ally called a PULLEY. | LE 


Hence the cavity in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder, 


whereinto, when the arm is ſtretched forth, the proceſs 


of the undermoſt and leſſer of the long bones of the 


cubitus enters, is alſo called trochlea. 


ROCHLEARES, in Anatomy, a name given to the ob- 
lique muſcles of the eye; becauſe they ſerve to pull the 


eye obliquely upwards and downwards, as it is turned 
like a pulley. | 


The oBLIQUUS mygor is particularly called trochlearis, 


becauſe it paſſes through a ſmall cartilaginous ring, as 


over a trochlea or pulley. 


y | TROCHOID, Taochois, or TRocHo1pes, formed from 
Tpox0s, "wheel, and «7%, form, in Geometry, a curve, 


whoſe geneſis may be thus conceived: if a wheel or 
circle be moved with a two-fold motion, at the ſame 
time, the one in the right line, and the other circularly 
about its centre, and theſe two motions be equal, i. e. 


deſcribe two equal lines in the ſame time; and if in the 
radius, which at the beginning of the motion reaches 


from the centre of the wheel, or the firſt point of the 
line which deſcribes the circumference : if, I ſay, in this 


radius, a point be taken any-where, except in the cen- 
tre; this point will deſcribe a curve, one part whereof 


will be below the line defciibed by the centre, and the 
other above it. This line, thus deſcribed by the point 
taken in the radius, is called the trocks:d, Fong 
The right line which joins the two extremities of the 


trochoid, and which is either the path the wheel makes, 
or a line parallel to that path, is called the baſis of the 


trochoid. : 


The axis of the-trochoid is the diameter of the wheel, per- 
pendicular to the baſe in the middle of the motion; or 
that part of the radius between the trochoid and its baſe. 


The point wherein the axis is cut into two parts by the 


line deſcribed by che centre of the wheel, is called the 


centre of the trochoid ; the uppermoſt point of the axis the 


vertex of the trochoid; and the plane, comprebended 


between the trochoid and its baſe, the trochoidal ſpace. 


The trochoid is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call the 


cycloid ; for the properties, &c. of which, ſee Cr- 
CLOID. | | | | 9 — 


TROCHUS, in Antiquity, denotes the exerciſe or game 
of the hoop. The hoop was of iron, five or fix feet in 


diameter, ſet on the inſide with a number of iron rings. 


The boys and young men uſed to whirl this along, as 


our children do their hoops, direCting it with a rod of 
iron, having a wooden handle : which rod the Grecians 
called ue, and the Romans radius. The clattering of 
the ring ſerved partly to the diverſion and partly as a 


notice for perſons to keep out of the way. Horace 
de Art. Poet. ranksthis exerciſe among other manlyſports: 


| Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis, 
Indottufve, eu. d if 


tferve, trochive quieſcit. | 
atural Hiſtory, the name given by authors, 


ſemble the figure of the trochus, or top, which boys play 


with. As there are many ſpecies of this ſhell, however, 


which are flatted and have nothing of this form, the 
whole ſeries of them are much better named, by a de- 
nomination taken from the ſhape of the mouth, which is 


of an oval figure, and is alike in all theſe ſpecies, and 


different from all other ſhells. They are therefore aptly 
charactered by a late French writer under the name af 
COCHLEA _ depreſſo, See Tab. III. Ts. Claſs 8 
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The characters of this genus according to Linnæus are, 
that the animal is a ſlug ; the ſhell univalve, ſpiral, and 
conical; the aperture ſubtetragonous, angular or round- 
iſh, and the columella or axis oblique. He enumerates 
twenty-ſix ſpecies. The trochi or tops form the fifteenth 
ſamily of $HELLs in Da Coſta's arrangement; and he 
defines them to be ſhells of a conic or pyramidal ſhape, | 
the top being broad and flattiſh, and gradually tapering | 
thence to a very ſharp point; the aperture or mouth is 
moſt generally angular, low, and narrow.' This is a nu- 
merous family, and abounds with curious.and fine thells. 
There is a l ſpecies of trochus, not yet diſcovered 
recent. It is a large kind, flattiſh, and like a cochlea- 
helix, generally about two inches in diameter, much 
wrinkled, with ſharp prominent edges like plates, which 
are ſpiked at regular diſtances, running acroſs the ſpires; 
and the whole ſhell is likewiſe ſtriated. This trochus is 
found in the lime-ſtone of Coalbrook-dale, in Shropfhire, 
and Dudley, in Staffordſhire. | „ 
T ROC TUS, in /chthyslogy, a name given by Ariſtotle, 


lian, Athenzus, and others of the Greek writers, to 


the ſiſh called amia by Pliny, and moſt other of the later 
as well as ancient Latin writers; but by ſome, lechia and 
laucus. It is properly a ſpecies of the ſcomber, and is 
diſtinguiſhed from the others by the name of the ſcomber 
with two fins on the back, and with the laſt ray of the 
hinder fin very long. Fs | 
 TROGLODY ES, 1 formed of rgwyan,| 
caverna, and do, I enter, in the Ancient Geography, a 
people of Ethiopia, ſaid to have lived in caves under 
ground. 5 85 | 
b Pam . Mela gives a ſtrange account of the Troglodytes.— 
He fays, they did not ſo properly ſpeak as ſhriek; and 
that they lived on ſerpents, &c. Tzetzes calls them 
Tchthyaphagi. Montanus takes them to be the ſame with 
_ thoſe called, in Scripture, Ghanamim. Pintianus in 
Strabo will haze the name written without the J, Trogo- 
- TROGLODYTES is alſo an appellation given to a ſeQ of 
Jewiſh idolaters. 3 5 | | 


The prophet Ezekiel relates, chap. viii. rer. 8, 9, 10, &c. | 


that God, among other abominations of the Iſraelites 
which he ſet before him, ſhewed him ſeventy old men, 

Who, with their cenſers in their hands, adored ſecretly 

all kinds of animals and reptiles painted on the wall. 


Philaſtrius, on this viſion of the prophet, erects theſe] 


idolaters into a ſect of Ifraclites, who, hiding themſelves 
under-ground, and in caves, adored all kinds of idols. 
And yet the prophet plainly ſhews, that it was in ſecret 


parts of their houſes, and not in ſubterraneous caverns, | 
that theſe ſeventy Iſraelites idolatrized. The name Tro- 
g/odytes, then, is feigned; and ſo, probably, is the 


n 3 | 
 TroGLoODYTES, in Ornithology, See WREN. 8 
TROGON, curucui, in Ornithology, a genus of the picæ; 
the characters of which are, that the bill is ſhorter than 


the head, culirated, hooked, and ſerrated at the margin | 


ol the mandibles; and the feet are formed for climbing, 
having two toes forward, and two backward ; of this 


- RUCUI of Braſil. 


genus there are three ſpecies ;z one of which is the Co- 


T ROIA, or Troy an games, ludi TRoJan, were games } 


inſtituted by Aſcanius, ſon of Eneas; and which after- | 


wards paſſed to the Romans, and were celebrated in the | 


Circus by the youth of Rome. LES 
One of the number, who preſided over the ſolemnity, was 
called princeps juventutis ; and was always of one of the 
- firſt families in komme Sy Wet 
At firit, it is ſuppoſed, they only engaged on foot, and on 
\ horſeback z becauſe Virgil, who deſcribes theſe games in 
the Æneid, lib. v. only ſpeaks of horſes and cavaliers, 
without any mention of bigæ and quadrigæ, which were 
not in uſe at Rome till Jong after Aſcanius. And yet 
Dion, ſpeaking of Cæſar's games, ſays, the youth there 
combated in chariots : but it is thought by ſome, that 
theſe were not the Trojan games, but races and combats, 
of a different kind, 
advanced age. | | 
The Trajan games were renewed by Auguſtus, after the 
victory at Actium, A. U. 726 ; began to decline under 
Tiberius, and terminated under Claudius 5 
TROIL, among Tinners, denotes a feaſt, or occaſion of 
meriment, by eating and drinking; called alſo a duggle. 
TROIS cingue, in the French Diſillery,' a term uſed to 
expreſs their brandy when of a peculiar ſtrength, conſiſt- 
ing of five parts alcohol, and three parts phlegm, 
The method of diſtilling the wines into brandy in France, 
is exactly the ſame with that uſed with us to draw the 
ſpirit from our waſh or fermented liquor of malt, treacle, 
ſugar, or whatever other kind. They only obſerve more 
particularly to-throw a little of the natural lee into the 


4 


from the wines of particular countrie; diltilt ne er 


proper for young people, of a more 


T RO 
found to ſucceed beſt on 


the trial, mw. 
fineſt brandics. N inal, mak 


We are apt to wonder tal 


till, along with the wine; and the pooreſt wines are 


* 


lar brandies ; but the whole myſtery ir Patties, ma 
' they do not fend us over the dme ve i I, tha ri: 
in diſtilling, becauſe theſe latter would which they ut [RO 
wines, nor wouid keep in the bringin Bay be ei 1 ac! 
in Scotland they meet with the 997 er. Sometines yet 
the fame that the French diſtill their bra E Vines, tho 
from theſe they diſtil a ſpirit, not to be ies from; and TRO 
Wy diſtilled 1 France. uon from the Ay 
e lee, which the French add ji ine 107 
the brandy that high We der os lan Bro Do 
eſteem it: but they themſelves like it m kl ſo much 170 
for it. The French notion of a proof Ni "A the worſe Tao: 
_—_ by the chaplet 885 crown 7 4 bubbles, f e te — 
with, ours; and all their fine ſpirits are found de 
ſtrength. | ound of thi hit 
But theyhave one particular expedient for 1 on 
which prove foul and ſeedy, * Nen a wh 
_ tain weeds which grow among the u ines: Ky * Ws 18 
them over again, with a deſign to free them 1 draw Tao. 
adventitious flavour. In this operation the 1 tom that jou? 
out the faints, or rather they LW the ed Ji eue hor 
as ever the ſtream comes proof; then mint don Na 
ther all that run off before, they make a b ung toge. 10 
W „they make a brandy ſtronger TRO 
than the ordinary kind, and this is what they call ul of 
hin ed PA 41 2 | 1 2 | | TRO 
The diftillers in France ſcarce ever bring their bean | 
higher than this; for they have the INNER ' on 
foreign merchant, that the phlegm of French aa . TRO 
natural and eſſential to it: but the truth is, that th 10 
ſpirit alone contains the flayour and excellence of th in 
brandy, and it might as well be reduced to half its bulk Or 
for exportation, and ſent over in the ſtate of alcohol cat 
2 _ lowered with common water, to the prof hs 
ſtrength. YO: 5 | | bol 
The French uſe no art in colouring their trois einge, wh 
any more than their common proof-brandy, nor do & Th 
add any thing to give them an additional Yarour. The gy 
thing which they principally value themſelves upon, both ft 
in regard to brandies and wines, being to make them It i 
3 natural : ſo that all the colour we find in their cha 
randies, is acquired from the caſk, and the time they the 
gare left in it. This is often twelve or eighteen months, on! 
ſometimes two or three years; in this time they acquire ty 
a brown colour, and loſe their acrid taſte, anc 
The greateſt adulteration of brandies is in England; the pro 
French haye no temptation to do it, they having no Th 
cheaper ſpirit, ſince the prohibition of molaſſes in their but 
2 The Dutch are in the ſame condition, having VIZ 
no molaſſes ſpirit z and only a very coarſe and nauſeous IRC 
ſugar ſpirir, and a yet worſe 14 5 of their own 901 
manufacture; a fingle gallon of which would ſpoil a are 
_ whole piece of brandy. Ehe French brandy alſo paying lon 
no duty in Holland, is as cheap, or nearly ſo there as in dei 
France itſelf. The duties being high upon brandy in iti 
England, it is greatly adulterated, and that with all fors tha 
of ſpirits; as malt, molaſſes, cyder, and ſugar ſpirits; chi 
and when this is done in a dexterous and ſparing man. Bu 
5 the cheat is not eaſily found out. Shaw's Ellay on ” 
iſtillery. „%% Borges 5 
TROLLING, among Anglers. To troll, is to fiſh for 5 
pikes with a rod K. line runs on a reel, See Pil. * 
FISHING, | 5 Ss 
TROLLIUS, globe Ranunculus, in N a name ſome- N | 
times given to HELLEBORE with a globoſe flower. he 
TROMBA, in the Jtalian Muſie, either denotes the * 5 
mon TRUMPET, the gucelxA of the ancients, ort ky 
modern $ACKBUT, but more properly our N wa 
TROMBETTA, in /chthyology, à name given by the l. Bl - 
* hors. dee Int 
ans to the fiſh commonly called ſco/opas by auth th 
TRUMPET FISH». ; 5 n f 
TROMBETTA, in the Jtalian Mufic, a ſmall trumpet, being * 
the diminutive of TRoůM 4A. 3 N 
TROMBONE, in the /talion Mufic, 3 cf , ge a 
TROMBONE picciola, graſſe, primo, ſcrunde, Ke. an 
SACKBUT. 4 | * * 
TROMPE, in the Manege. See DECELVED: or toll th 
TRONAGE, TRONAGIUM, an ancient cuſtom, 97 * t 
paid for the weighing of Wool. cheat} 00 
The word Aer from trona, an old name for a bes " 
uſed in weighing. BET hoſe a 
TRONATOR, an officer of the city of 4 1 i 
bafineſs it was to weigh the wool brought 1 t 
City. | pf the French i 
TRONCO per grazia, in the Italian Muſic, b . 23 a 
called coup de grace; is uſed to intimate 5 10 draw gt l 
well as inſtruments, that they are no it ſhort; th q 
the ſound to its natural length, but * 7d, by which n 
is, only continue it long enough to "ch ſound; \ 


means there is- a ſmall lence between 
9 | 


, a very good effeRt in expreſſions of grief, to 
ron 1 bod. Silo. in expreſſions of wonder and ſur- 
mM: | 


cr, or TRONCONNF.”, in Heraldry, denotes 
| TR. 8 oe other thing, cut in pieces, and diſmembered; 


ouch ſet at a ſmall diſtance from one another. 
10091. | 


-WEI1GHT- 8 bY 
1 55 2. pound in Scotland, contains twenty Scotch ounces. 


gut becauſe it is uſual to allow one to the ſcore, the 
jrene-ptund is commonly twenty-one ounces. 


TroNE-/f0nc, in Scotland, according to fir John Skene, | 


contains 194 pounds. 


TROOP, a [mall body of horſe, or dragoons, uſually about | 


ffry of ſixty 3 commanded by a captain, captain lieute- 

nant, Cornet, quarter- maſter, and three or four corporals, 

who are the loweſt officers in a trop; anſwering to 
' company of foot. 


Troon, Independent, is a trop that is not imbodied in, or 


2 ' in i . 
ained with, any regimen! . y | | 
Flor, ta beat the, is the ſame wich beating the Ass Su- 


1 | Es 
Tr00PS [4 the houſhold. See HovsnoLD. 


TROOPER, in the Militgry Art, a private man in a troop | 


of horſe. EL ok toe hed on 
TROP.EA, in Mythology, 2 name given to JUNo, becauſe 


ceremonies ſacrifices were offered to her. 
| TROPAOLUM, in Botany, See Indian CRxssSESs. 


cation to another, with ſome advantage. 


As when we fay an 4½, for a ſtupid perſon 1 | 


bolt of war, for a great captain; to waſh the blackamaor 
white, for a /ruitleſs undertaking. 


henificant, weighty, and graceful. 


cl import indirectly: and that zropes only ſignify the 
things they are applied to, by reaſon of the connexion 
and relation thofe things have with thoſe others, whoſe 


. proper names they are. 5 | 

a This change, or inverſion, is performed various ways; 
. but chiefly ſour: whence ariſe four principal tropes; 
7 viz, the METAPHOR, METONYMY, SYNECDOCHE, and 
3 IRONY, &c. 82 . . ; 

a Some authors confound trpe with figure; hut they 
R are ve:y different things. Moſt authors, as F. De Co- 
8 lonia, &c. make fgure the genus, and trope a ſpecies; 
iu deining figure to be, an ornament in diſcourſe, whereby 


i that peculiar kind of ornament which conſiſts in the 
” change of the ſenſe, cc. 3 | 
1 But Voſſius makes trope and ſigure to he two collateral 


and independent things: defining zrepe to be, the change 


what becomes ſo by ſuch change, &c. See FiGuRE. 


but fig 
tothe mind by means of one word; but a 


IRON eig Was the ſame with what we now call Troy 


' the was thought to preſide over triumphs; and in theſe | 


TROPE, Tao bs, in Rhetoric, a word or expreſſion uſed | 
in 2 lifferent ſenſe from what it properly ſignifies.— : 
Or, a word changed from its proper and natural fignifi- | 


This change of ſenſe is never to be uſed, but where it | 
gives a force and dignity, or renders the diſcourſe more | 


I is called trope, por, from the Greek, Tgera, verto, J 
change ; becauſe the words are here tranferred from | 
the things they properly import, to others which they | 


it is raiſed above the common language; and tree to be | 


of the ſenſe, &c. and figure to be any ornament, except 


Vith regard to the difference between tropes and figures | 
ve may obſerve, that tropes moſtly affect ſingle words, | 
ures whole ſentences; a trope conveys two ideas | 

f zure throws | 
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appear very plain and evident; for an obſcure trope is 
| always faulty, unleſs where ſome particular reaſon makes 
it neceſſary; and therefore tropes ought not to be too far 


fetched, leſt they ſhould thus be rendered obſcure. 


Again, as a tree ought to be very plain and evident, ſo 
| likewiſe ſhould it bear a due proportion to the thing it is 
deſigned to repreſent, ſo as neither to heighten nor di 
miniſh the jult idea of it. Poets, however, ate allowes 
a greater liberty in this reſpect than orators. Farther, 
as a moderate uſe of tropes, juſtly applied, beautifies and 
enlivens a diſcourſe; ſo an exceſs of them cauſes obſcurity, 
by running it into abſtruſe allegories and riddles. More- 
over, as one uſe of tropes is pleaſure and entertainment, 
we ſhould endeavour to make uſe of ſuch as are ſmooth 
and eaſy; and if it ſhould be neceſſary to uſe a harſh 
trope, it is proper to ſoften it by ſome precaution. — | 
Finally, care ſhould be taken how we transfer tropes from 
one language into another. It was cuſtomary for the 
Roman ſoldiers to carry their money in their girdles ; 
hence it was the ſme thing with them to fay, a perſon 
had lofi bis girdle (Hor. Ep. lib. 2. ep. 2) as that he had 
oft his money. And becauſe the Romans wore the oA 
in time of peace, and a different garb, when engaged in 
war, their writers ſometimes uſe the word toga to ſignify 
peace. But as neither of theſe cuſtoms is in uſe among 
us, ſo neither would the tropes ſuit our language, or be 
generally underſtood by us. There is alſo a beautiful 
trope in the account of St. Paul's ſhip-wreck, in- the uſe 
of the word ailoplanurw (Acts ch. xxvii. v. 15.) which we 


ſigniſies to look or keep its eyes againſt it: to this purpoſe 
Plutarch ſays of Demoſthenes, that he could not alop- 
g Ta apyuein, look againſt, or rei/t the power of money. 


Blair's Le, vol, i. Lect. 14. 1 Lark 
Beſides the four capital zropes above mentioned, there are 
ſeveral inferior ones. When the trope is too bold, it is 
called an hyperbole; when continued, it is an allegory ;- 
when too obſcure, an ænigma; when it ſhocks us, or is 
too remote, a catachreſis. | : | | 


Add to theſe, other rropes ; as the metalepſis, antono- 
maſia, and litotes, or extenuation. See MRTAL ESIS, 
& c. "Fc 


the tropes; viz. the farcaſm, diaſyrm, charientiſm, aſ- 


teiſm, mycteriſm, and mimeſis; but this without ſuffi- 


cient reaſon. See SARCASM, IRONY, &c, | 
TROP AUS, in A; thology, a name given to JUPITER 
for the ſame reaſon that TROP Za was given to Juno. 


be ROPER, in our Ola Writers, is uſed for a book of alter= 


nate turns and reſponſes in ſinging maſs. Lindewode 
calls it liber ſeguentiaruumn. | 

TROPHIS, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia tetrandria 
claſs : its characters are, that it has male and female flow- 


petals; the female flowers have neither calyx nor co- 


There is one ſpecies. 


| TROPHONIUS, oracle of, in Ancient Mythology, a famous 
; ORACLE in Bœotia, which was conſulted with greater 


ceremony than thoſe of any deity, and ſubſiſted long after 

all thoſe of Greece ceaſed. .Trophonius, from whom the 
oracle took its name, was the fon of Erginus, king of 
the Orchomenians, who, as well as his , 40 were 
famous architects, and built the temple of Apollo at Del- 


of a great drought, conſulting the oracle of Apollo, were 
directed to have recourſe to Trophonius at Lebadea.— 
They purſued the direction of the oracle and obtained an 
anſwer, that ſuggeſted the means of removing their cala- 
mity. In conſequence of this event, they conſecrated to 
Traphonius the wood in which he was interred, and in 


cuted by Praxiteles. The oracle of Trophonius was upon 
a mountain, within an encloſure of white ſtones, on 
which are elevated obeliſks of braſs. In this encloſure 
there was a cavern, in the form of an oven, cut out of 
the mountain by human art and labour. Within this was 
another ſmall cavern, with a very ſtrait entrance, into 
which thoſe who conſulted the oracle were to paſs with 
a variety of ceremonies. ED | 
TROPHY, TRroraAum, among the Ancients, a pile or 
heap of arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the con- 
ueror in the moſt eminent part of the field of battle. 
he word is formed from the Latin trophæum, or tropæum, 
which Voſſius deduces from the Greek vpn, the flight of 


The = is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of 


1 the ſentence into a different form from the common 
the and uſual manner of expreſſion : and beſides, tropes are | 
cliely deſigned to repraſent our thoughts, but figures 
ali- ur pations. The reaſons which have occaſioned the 
dee mroduttion of tropes are, according to Quintilian, | 
| - 5 "12. neceſſity, emphaſis, and beauty. Tropes were 
ing introduced from neceſſity, hes; no language 
gain a ſuthicient number of proper words to expreſs 

| | the different conceptions of our minds. Tropes do alſo | 

dee e occahions expreſs things with greater force 
wy N than can be done by proper words; thus 
"yy e (An. lib. vi. v. 842.) calls the Scipios, two 
toll "IR olts of war, he gives us a more lively image of | 
ox ns force, and ſpeedy ſucceſs of their arms than | 
xa | Wrds 2 54 conveyed by a long deſcription in plain 
Sa nd moreover, beauty and ornament have — 

1 aw of the uſe of ropes : and it is the buſineſs 

| ti 1 to entertain his hearers, at the ſame time 
— Wire a m ructs them. Accordingly ſome ſubjects 
7 Nen of ct. florid and elegant addreſs than others, and 
gi” Nee fan <prelhon is alſo pleaſing in a diſcourſe. 

2 32 dire ions, however, are proper to be 
en "Bao jg... © choice of tropes, As every trope gives 
go h ee of the word expreſſed, and another 
hich fary, 2 that the mind connects with it; it is 


relation between theſe two mould 


ſuch a pile, in marble, ſtone, or other matter. Such 


_ the trophies of Marius and Sylla, in the Capitol, 
KG. 
| The 


u 


tranſlate to bear up into the wind, but which properly 


Ward's Orat. vol. i. Lect. 25. See alſo on this ſubject : 


— 
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Some alſo refer the ſix kinds of ſcoffing, or derifion, to 


ers; the male have no calyx, and a corolla with four 


rolla ; but a bipartite ſtyle, and a fingle-ſeeded berry,— 


phi. The tomb of Trophonius had been altogether difre- _ 
garded and forgotten, when the Bœotians, on occaſion 


this wood erected a temple to him, with his ſtatue exe- 
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The ancient trophies conſiſt of Greek and Roman arms ; | 


and the modern ones of arms of the various nations now | 


in uſe: as in thoſe inſulated ones near Blenheim, in the | 
Fauxbourg 8. Antoine, and in the caſtle of Verſailles, 


Some are done in baſſo-relievo; as thoſe of the Trajan 


column, and the Attic of the court of the Louvre. 

Trophies are likewiſe frequently exhibited on medals of 
- the emperors, ſtruck on occaſion of victories z wherein, 

beſides arms and ſpoils, are frequently ſeen one or two 
/ captives —_— ſides of the trophy. 
Trophies, M. Vaillant obſerves, were, originally, nothing 
but trunks of trees, which the victor planted on the molt 
eminent part. af the conquered province, and hung them 


with the ſpoils of the enemy, to perpetuate the memory | 


of the defeat. 92 283 
Txorhr, in Architecture, an ornament which repreſents 
the trunk of a tree, charged or incompaſſed all round 
about with arms or military weapons, both offenſive and 
defenſive. | e N 
TRopVY-Money, a duty paid annually by the houſekeepers, 
in the ſeveral counties of England, towards providing 
barneſs, drums, colours, &c. for the militia. 7 
IROPICS, Troeicz, in Afironomy, two immoveable cir- 
= cles of the ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, 
N to the equator. 
Such are the circles ME 
: 'The- tropics may be defined, two circles parallel to the 
- equator, at ſuch diſtance from it, as is equal to the 


« ſun's greateſt receſs from the equator towards the poles ; | 


odr to the ſun's greateſt declination 3 or the obliquity of 
e ecliptic. 3 20 5 727 


Of the two tropics, that drawn through the beginning of | 


Cancer E, is called the tropic of Concer. | 
And that through the beginning of Capricorn, the tropic 
- of Capricorn. | RE 1 


They have their name from the Greek reoꝛrn, turn, con- 


verſion; as being the limits of the ſun's way, or declina- 
tion towards north and ſouth: ſo that, when the ſun is 
arrived at either of them, he turns the other way. _ 


Hence, 1. Since the declination of the ecliptic is the 


arch L A, or LD; EN will be the diſtance of the fre- 
pics; which is double the greateſt declination. | 
2. Wherefore, if the ſun's meridian altitude be obſerved, 
- both in the winter and ſummer ſolſtice, and the latter 
be ſubtracted from the former; the remainder will be 


the diſtance of the tropics; half | whereof is the greateſt | 


_ declination of the ecliptic | 
Trorics, in Geography, are two leſſer circles of the globe, 


drawn parallel to the equator, through the beginnings 


of Cancer and Capricorn. ny e 
"Theſe tropics are the planes of the celeſtial zropics, and 


at the diſtance of 23 29/ from the equator, which is | 


the ſun's greateſt declination. 


 TroPic-bird, in Ornithology, a ſpecies of the PHAETON, | 
called lepturus by Briſſon, on account of the flenderneſs | 


of its tail, Py | 
It is found within the tropics, and thence has its name. 
This bird is of the ſize of a common duck ; its beak is 
red, about two fingers-breadth long, ſomewhat crooked 


and ſharp at the point; it has on each fide of the head a| 
long white line, extended from the angles of the beak ; | 
5 ly is white, as is alſo its back, but this is beauti- 
fully variegated with oblong black ſtreaks ; its wings are | 
very long, and their feathers partly black and partly 
white; its legs are white, its feet black, the toes con- 


its 


nected together by a membrane, and its tail ſeems ex- 
tremely ſingular, appearing to conſiſt of only two long 
feathers. Ray. Sce Tab. V. Birds, No 58. 


| TROPICAL-winds. See TRADE-winds and Wind, © = 


 TROPICAL year. See YEAR, | | 


TROPISTS, or Troeici, the name of a ſect. St. Atha- | 


naſius, in his letter to Serapion, gives this appellation 
to the MaceEDpoNiaNns, who were alſo called Pneumato- 
machi in the Eaſt, and Patripaſſians in the Weſt, 
The reaſon of the name Tropiſi was, that they explained 
the Scripture altogether by tropes and figures of ſpeech. 
The Romaniſts alſo gave ih 


the words of the euchariſt 3 
TROPITES, IO PIT E, a ſect who, according 


verted into fleſh, or into man. ; 


This opinion they founded on that paſſage of St. John, 
miſunderſtood ; The Werd was made fleſh; as if it im- 
ported, that the Word was converted into fleſh; and 


not that he wes clothed with our fleſh and our nature. 


TKOSSULI, among the Romans, a name given by ſome 
to the guards that attended the kings of Rome, other- 


wife called CELERES. | 


1ROP, in; the Manege, one of the natural paces of a | 


never arrive at the even and equal tro without havin 


and NL, 725. Aſtronomy, Ag. 


raw horſes, can execute, who have not had their limbs 


_ theleſs, ſtrength and bottom, ſhould likewiſe be put to 


e appellation Tropits to thoſe 
of the reformed religion; in regard to their conſtruing 


to Phi- 
laſtrius, maintained, that the Word was turned or con- 


TRO 


the ground, at che ſame time crofg-wifh fs: 
ſo Kere to raiſe the Med leg arſe an cONtinuing 
8 4 other ſide at once; — * and th 
ind and fore-leg upon the gt ; 
down. 2 Feen te forme, ar 
This action of his legs is the ſame as when +. 
cept that in the trot his motions ay _ be nale er. 
In this motion, the nearer the horſe takes * 
the ground, the opener, the evener, and ha hn 
trot will be. If he takes up his feet floventy f. d er h 
of ſtumbling and lameneſs; if he tread 8 abt 
betokens „ falling; if he tend big, 
ews over- reaching; if he ſte | Jong, it 
toil and wearineſs. 1 7e une en, de in 
Three qualities are eſſentially neceſſa t 
uſeful. It ought to be extended, A, 
equal; theſe three qualities mutually depen 
other ; ſo that you cannot paſs to the ſupple 
having nrſt worked upon the extended trot ; 


ake the trot 
and even or 
d upon eich 
trot without 
and YOu can 


praQiſed the ſupple. The extended trot is t 
the horſe trols out without retaining himſelf, being an 
ſtraight, and going directly forwards; and this, nf 
uently, is the kind of trot with which you muſt wy 
1 he apt trot 1s that in which the bor, at ey 2 
tion he makes, bends and plays all his joints wg 1 
of his ſhoulders, his knees, and feet, . ap; 


hat in which 


which no colts, or 


ſuppled by exerciſe, and who always trot with - 
ing ſtiffneſs and aukwardneſs, Viol the 14 8. 
or play in their joints. The even or equal trot is tha 
in which the horſe makes all his limbs and joints more 
ſo equally and exactly, that his legs never cover more 
ground one than the other, nor at one time more than 
another. To do this, the horſe muſt neceſſarily unit 
and collect all his ſtrength, and, if the expreſſion may 
be allowed, diſtribute it equally through all his joints, 
Jo go from the extended trot to the ſupple, you muſt” 
gently and by degrees hold in your horſe; and when by 
exerciſe he has attained ſufficient eaſe and ſuppleneſs to 
manage his limbs readily, Joy muſt inſenſibly hold hin 
in ſtill more and more, and by degrees you will lead 
him to the equal trot. Alf horſes that are inclined to be 
| RAMINGUE ſhould be kept to the extended trot, A 
horſe of a ſluggiſh and cold diſpoſition, which has, never- 


this trot; as he grows animated, and begins to go free, 
keep him together by little and little, in order to lead 
him inſenſibly to the apple trot; but if, while you keep 
him together, you perceive that he ſlackens his action 
and retains himſelf, give him the aids briſkly, and pul 
him forward, keeping him, nevertheleſs, gently in hand; 
by this means he will be taught to trot freely and equally 
at the ſame time. „5 
The only proof, or rather the moſt certain ſign of your 
horſe's trotting well is, that when he is in his rot, and 
you begin to puſh him a little, he offers to gallop. The 
principal effects of a trot are to make a horſe light and 
active, and to give him a juſt appuy: | 5 
The manner of trotting a colt who has never been backel 
is as follows: put a plain ſnaffle in his mouth; fit a cr 
veſon to his noſe, to the ring of which tie a longe of 
reaſonable length. Let a groom hold this longe, who, 
having got at ſome diſtance from the colt, mul ſtand 
ſtill in the middle of the circle which the horſe vil 
make. Let another follow him with a Jong whip 
chambriere, in his hand. The colt, being alarmed, vil 
be forced to go forward, and to turn within the engl 
of the cord ; the groom mult hold it tight in his hand; 
by this means he will draw in, or towards the on 
the head of the colt, and his croupe will of conſequene 
be without the circle. See FoaL and backing 
Hokss. 55 | ; 
In working a young horſe aſter this manner, do mn 
or hurry him. Let him walk firſt, and owe 15 
him to the trot. If you neglect this mae 5 4 
will be embaraſſed ; he will lean on one fide, « fore: 
more upon one haunch than the other; the woo 1 
ſoot will ſtrike againſt the outer one, and — 1% 
this will occaſion will drive him to {eek en efuſes to 
defence, and make him diſobedient. If be 7 


| . i animate 
trot, the perſon Who holds the chambriere will auim i. 
him, by trotting him, 


or ſtriking the groun wy 
If he offers to gallop inſtead of trotting, the gh 400 
ſhake or jerk the cord that is tied to the cave x mani 
will fall into his trot. Berenger's Art of Here 
vol. 1. ch. 4. . 5 

TROUBADOURS, a name given 


Provence, who wrote, ſet, and 


See PROVENCAL Poets. 
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will have the word borrowed from 
Some will ha r he 


to the ancient Poel 
ſung their 099 
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horſe, performed with two legs in the air, and two on 


* <* 


* . 


by reaſon of their inventions, 
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* „ Notre Dame, commonly called Noſtradamus, a 
edu the parliament of Provence, wrote an ample | 
course of theſe poets. He makes their number ſe- 


centre, 
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paſquier dels vs, he had an extract of an ancient book, 


' the fourteenth. So that they flouriſhed in Europe about 


_ Hlly proportioned to the cultivation of arts and litera- 


| guiſh 


tFRO 


p | | . Les 4} l, 
e; though others take them to have been called 
, e by * they ſung their poems to an in- 


| | d a trompe or trumpe. ; 
2 ey he pr fs ws conſiſted in ſonnets, paſto- 
THE FT ſyrventes, or ſatires, which were much to 
2 3 40 and in tenſons, which were love-diſputes. 


| venty-ſix. 


: rdinal Bembo, entitled, Los Noms' da- | 
pur Fg gent Tenſons & Syrventes, which made their 


; inety-ſix; among Which was an emperor, viz. |. 
ere rp 2nd two kings, viz. Richard I. of England, 


: rragon; with a dauphin, ſeveral counts, 
- _ al Fele had compoſed entire works in 
eg ſome of them had not brought forth any 
thing beyond epigrams. 5 
Petrarch ſpeaks, with applauſe, of everal troubadours, 
in the fourth chapter of the Triumph of Love. The 
Italian poets are ſaid to haye borrowed their beſt pieces 
from the troubadours. Paſquier declares expreſsly, that 
Dante and Petrarch are, indeed, the fountains of Ita- 
lian poetry; but fountains which have their ſources in 

>»-oyencal poetry. _ 3 33 

D of Provence, relates that, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, the troubadours began 
to be eſteemed throughout Europe; and that their ere 
dit and poetry were at the higheſt about the middle of 


two hundred and fifty years, viz. from 1120 or 1130 
till the year 1382. He adds, that it was in Provence 
that Fetrarch learned the art of rhyming, which he after- 
wards practiſed, and taught in Italy. ; 05 | 
Strolling muſicians, under the appellation of jongleurs, 
abounded in France ſo early as the time of C harlemagne, 
who ſorbids their admithon into convents; and in the 
firſt capitulary of Aix la Chapelle, this prince ſpeaks of 
them as perſons branded with infamy. They continued, 
however, to amuſe the great in private, as well as the 
ople in public, as diſtinct body of men, till the trou- 
. introduced poetry into France, in the dialect of 
that country. Their licentiouſneſs was frequently re- 
preſſed, and their conduct regulated by the police: and | 
during the reign of Philip Auguſtus, the 7roubadours and 
minſtrels, or jongleurs, were involved in the ſame di- 
grace, ad for ſome time baniſhed the kingdom; which left 
ſuch a ſtigma upon their order, as no efforts of genius, 
or auſterity of manners, could entirely efface, though | 
they were afterwards recalled, and in ſome degree re- 
ſtored to public favour. „ 
It is obſerved by a late elegant French writer, that though 
the proſcription of muſic and poetry, and the kind of 
inquiſition which Philip eſtabliſhed againſt the jongleucs | 
in France, may have originated from the laudable in- 
"tention of repreſſing thoſe diſorders, which the abuſe of 
their proſeſſion had occaſioned ; yet, if he had reflected | 
that the fate of letters was at that time in the hands of 


the troubadours, and that among every people approach- | 


ing towards civilization, the progreſs of virtue is gene- 


ture, he would have inflicted a leſs ignominious puniſh- 
ment on the objects of his diſpleaſure; ſar ſuch is the 
empire of prejudice, that the anathema it pronounces 
azamſt the abuſe of a profeſſion remains in full force, 
even after the reformation of thoſe who exerciſe it. This 
author ventures to pronounce the jongleurs, or trouba- | 
urs and minſtrels, notwithſtanding the contempt with 
which they are named at preſent, to have been the fa- 
thers of literature in France: they, ſays he, baniſhed 
Cholaſtic quarrels and ill-brerding, and poliſhed the 
manners, eſtabliſned the rules of politeneſs, enlivened 
ie converſation, and purified the gallantry of its inha- 
bitants. That urbanity, continues he, which diſtin- 
es us from other people, was the fruit of their 
bugs; and if it is not from them we derive our virtues, 
they at leaſt taught us how to. render them amiable, 
1 Hiſtorique de Gens des Lettres, par P Abbé de 
dichanps; tom. v. cited by Dr. Burney in his Hiſt. 


l Mußte, vol. ii. p. 267. | 
in Law, See I[REASURE-trove, 3 

- . in Lau, an action which a man hath againſt 

| 1a at; having found any of his goods, refuſeth to de- | 

5 them upon demand, . converts them to his own 

A ages which finding and converting, it is called an 

La: 1 rover and conver/ion.. | 


ons and detinue are trequent turned into aQons 
on the caſe, ſu ny 18 


i ines Jr trover and converſion. | 
Jury in this caſe, lies in the converſion: and, | 


| refore, th f. | oy P 
Yes. 5. Ne the finding, or trover, is now to- 


and the Iriſh ruaab, 9. d. firong ; ſo that 


any power of grinding, as the whole cavity is lined wit 
a 


1 1 
” 
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(as words of form) that he loſt ſuch goods, and that the 
defendant found them; and if he proves, that the goods 
are his property, and that the defendant had them in his 
poſſeſhon, it is ſuſhicient.* But a converſion muſt be 


recover damages, equal to the value of the thing converts 
ed, but not the thing itſelf z which nothing will recover 
but an action of DETINUE or EEPLEYIN, See REST 1- 
TUTION' of folen Goods,  , _ 445! 
TROUGH, a hollow wooden veſſel for kneading bread in; 
or to beat apples in for cyder; alſo a piece of the trunk 
of a tree made hollow, to feed (wine in, or an open pipe 


ter. 8 ; "IANS * ; 12 $] a 8 
TROoVGH of the ſea, is the liollow cavity made between 
two waves, or billows, in a rolling fea. | 


trough of the ſea; in which caſe the rolls heavieſt, be- 


cauſe the ſetting of the ſea is always produced by the 


wind, and, coniequently, the waves, and the trough be- 
tween them, will be at right angles with the direction 
of the wind, | 2 | 12 | 
TROUSSEQUIN, in the Manege, a piece of wood, cut 
archwiſe, raiſed above the hinder-bow of a great ſaddle, 
and ſerving to keep the bolſtets firm. _ „ 
TROUS-de loup, in Field Fortification, are round holes, 
about ſix feet deep, and pointed at the bottom, with a 
ſtake placed” in the middle. They are frequently dug 
round a redoubt, to obſtruct the enemy's approach. At 
top they are circular, and about four feet and a half in 
diameter. 9 | SF: 
TROUSSEQUEUE, in the Manege. See Dock. | 
TROUT, /al/mo fario of Linnzus, in Ichthyology, a very 
valuable rjver-fiſh, the diſtinguiſhing characters of which 
are theſe. Its body is long; its head ſhort and roandiſhz 
the end of its noſe or ſ1out obtuſe and blunt; its tail is 
very broad ; its mouth large; and each jaw furniſhed 
with one row of ſharp teeth; and- in its palate there are 


* 


three parcels of teeth, each of an oblong figure in the 
congerics, and all meeting in an angle near the end of the 
noſe; and the tongue has ſix, eight, or ten teeth alſo on 


it; and its ſides are beautifully variegated with red ſpots. 
See Trout-FISHING. | 


The colours of the trout 


Wales, are trouts called coch y dail, marked with red and 
black ſpots, eafh of the ſize of ſixpence; others unſpot- 
ed, and of a reddiſh hue, that fometimes weigh near ten 
pounds, but are bad taſted, In Lough Neagh, in Ireland; 
are zrouts called buddaghs, ſome of which weigh thirty 
ounds; and others of a much ſuperior ſize are taken in 
alſe-water, a Jake in Cumberland, ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame with the trouts of the lake of Geneva. In the river 
Eynion, not far from Machynlleth in North-Wales, and 
in one of the Snowdon lakes, is found a variety of trout, 


the tail. 


and muſcular ; as they feed on the ſhell- fiſn of lakes and 


rivers, as well as on ſmall fiſh ; and take into their ſto- 


machs gravel or ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt in comminuting 
the teſtaceous parts of their food. The trouts of certain 


lakes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe of the province of Gal- 
way, and ſome others, are remarkable for the great 


_ thickneſs of their ſtomachs, which, from ſome ſlight re- 
ſemblance to the organs of digeſtion in birds, are called 


laros, or gizzard trouts. The hon. Mr. Daines Barring» 
ton ſuggeſts, that gillaros may be either a corruption of 

 Killaloe, the name of a town near which theſe trouts ars 
caught, or formed of the Welſh, cz//a, q. d. ffemach, 
illaroo may be 

the ſame as ſtrong ſtomach. From the 1 botn 

of Dr. Watſon and Mr. J. Hunter, there is no reaſon 
for conſidering the ſtomach of theſe trouts as gizzards, 
but as true ſtomachs, That of the Engliſh trout is of 
the ſame kind with the ſtomach of the gillaroo treut, 
but its coat is not ſo thick by two-thirds: and, there- 


which may be occaſioned by the nature of the waters, or 
adapted to the purpoſes of comminuting a greater quan- 
tity of ſhell-£ſh than the ſtomachs: of our trowts, does 
not warrant its being claſſed as a,diſtin ſpecies. The 
ſtomach even of the gillaroo trout can poſſeſs fcarcel 


ne villous coat, the internal ſurface of which appears 
every where to. be digeſtive, and by no means fitted for 
_ maſtication. Theſe ſtomachs are ſometimes ſerved up. 


to table in Irclaud, under the name af giazards de 
; 11 X | Np? s 


| tally immaterial; for the plaintiff needs only ſuggeſt, 


fully proved; and then in this action the plaintiff ſhall 


or channel, made of boards, for the conveyarice of wa- 


When a ſhip lies down there, they ſay, ſhe lies in the 


— — ere ts 
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| „ and its ſpots, vary greatly in 
different waters, and in different ſeaſons z yet cach may 
be reduced to one ſpecies. In Llyndivi, a lake in South- 


naturally deformed, having a ſtrange crookedneſs near 


The ſtomachs of the common trouts are uncommonly thick | 


gixzards; and the ſpecies that have them are called gil- 


fore, the difference in the . thickneſs of the ſtomach, 2 
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vn 10s ſubje ct, Phil, Tranf. vol. Ixiv. par. i. p. 116. 121. 


310. | | | +4 
: 7 routs are a very voracious fiſh, and afford excellent di- 


5 to depoſit their roes. The under jaw of the trout is ſub- 


and ſpawn, but no fry has as yet been obſerved. The 
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on the tongue are fix teeth; the back is ſtraight; the | 
whole body of an elegant form; the lateral line ſtraight; | 


 TrovuT-coloured. A horſe is ſaid to be of this colour, when 


ſortei; eſpecially about the head and neck. 
 Trov T-fiſhing. See Trout-FIsHING. 


 TROWSERS, among Sailors, a ſort of looſe br 


given to a preparation of chalk, which is finely powder- 


| Cloth over the paper; and, when the moiſture has been 


p- 137. 


'- ivenggs'of private wars between particular lords and fa 


* k 9 


— 
. 


—_ 


verſion to the angler : they ſhift their quarters to ſpawn, 
and; like ſalmon, make up towards the heads of rivers 


t; at certain times, to the ſame curvature as that of 

the ſalmon. | | 
Mr. Pennant has deſcribed a ſpecies that migrates out of 
the ſea into the river Eſk, in Cumberland, from July to 
September, and called from its colour the whiting. When 
drefled its fleſh is red, and moſt delicious eating. On 
their firſt appearance from the ſalt water, they have the | 
ſalmon-louſe adhering to them. They have both melt 


Scots call this fiſh phinocs ; they never exceed a foot in 
length; the upper jaw is a little longer than the lower; 
in the firſt are two rows of teeth, in the laſt one; and 


the colour between that and the top of the back, duſky 
and filvery intermixed, beneath the line of an exquiſite 
- - filvery whiteneſs; firſt dorſal fin ſpotted with black; the 


eleven rays; the pectoral thirteen; the ventral nine, 
and anal nine. Pennant's Brit. Zool. vol ii. p. 302. 


[ 


he is white, and ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay, or 


TrouT, ſalmon. See SALMON=trout. 

TROWEL. See BaickrLayeR. | | 

TROWLE, or trole the"boww!, in a Antiquity, was a 
common phraſe in drinking for paſting the veſſel about, 
as appears from ſeveral of our old catches. 


eeches of 


canvas worn by ſeamen, &c. 


"TROY, epocha of the deftruetion of. See Eroc n. 


TROY white, white of Orleans, or Spaniſh white, is a name 


ed, formed into cakes, and uſed in the arts. 'This chalk 
is found in great abundance at a village called Villeloup, 
about four leagues from Troyes in France. It is dug 
-out of the earth in ſmall lumps, and after having been 


expoſed to the air, is bruiſed and reduced into a groſs | 


wder, which is paſſed through a ſieve: when it is 
erfeAly dry, it is diluted with ſoft water, and formed 
to a Lind of paſte, which, being well-tempered, is 
ground very fine in a mill; and uſed by painters, gilders, 


Kc. and the qualities that peculiarly recommend this| _ 
ſubſtance are, its being very white, friable, and free 


from all mixture of adventitious earth and ſtone. The 


White of Orleans is prepared at Cavereau, a ſmall vil-| 


lage about nine leagues from Orleans, and is reckoned 
| inferior in value to the former. Mem. Acad. Sc. An. 
1754. Ephemerid. Troyennes, an. 1759. | 


The artificial Troy white, called alſo Spaniſh white, is| 


chalk neutralized by the addition of water in which 

_ alum is diffolved, and afterwards waſhed over. It is 
uſed by ſome in water-colours as a white, and may be 
thus prepared: take a pound of chalk, and ſoak it well 
in water; then waſh over all the fine part; and havin; 

| poured off the firſt water, add another quantity, in whic 
two ounces of alum are diſſolved. Let them ſtand for 
a day or two, ſtirring the chalk once in fix or eight 
hours: waſh the chalk again over, till it be rendered 
3 fine, and pour off as much of the water as can 
ſeparated from the chalk by that means, taking off 
the remainder of the diſſolved alum, by ſeveral renewed 
quantities of freſh water. After the laſt water is poured 
off, put the chalk into a cullender-filtre, with a linen 


fufficiently drained off from it, lay it out in lumps to 
dry on a proper board. Handm. to the Arts, vol. i. 


Tor weight, anciently called trone weight. See WEIGHT. 
Ta ov Jones See WEIE Rr. 
 TRUCE, 


TREUGA, à fuſpenfion of arms; or 2-cefſation. 


of holtilities between two parties at war. 
The word, according to Menage, &c. comes from the 
Latin trouga, which ſignifies the Tame; and which Ca- 


fſeneuge derives further, from the German traue, or treue, 


which ſignifies truſt. | | 
Truces are Trequently concluded, between princes, in or- 


Aer to, come to a pence. Tyuces of many years ſerve in | TRUCKING, in Commerce. 
lieu of treaties of peace between princes, whoſe differ- 


" 
. 


- ences-canndt be ſinally adjuſted. + 
Tavce of God, rrenga Bei, n a phraſe famous in the we 


- tories of the eleventh century, when the diſorders ant: 


| 


county, no perſon ſhould attack his enem dum de 


= tail black and much forked; the firſt dorſal fin has 


P 


milies obliged the biſhops of France to 66. 
lences within certain ren aber lach Ve; 

Thoſe intervals they called treuga Dei, 

4. 4. truce of God, a phraſe frequent in the Ke 4 Din, 

that time. The firſt regulation, of hike line 
ſynod held in the dioceſe of Elno in Route in Q 
1027, where it was enacted, that, throughor, n 


hour of nones on Saturday, to that of pri 
that Sunday might have 15 proper e 3 Mondy, 
ſhould attack, at any time, a religious 25 y Nobad | 
unarmed, nor any perſon going to . Valking 
from the ſame, or walking with women ; Ke NO 
ſhould attack a church, or any houſe within hy nobody 
around it. The whole under penalty of excomn,..: 
tion, which, at the end of three months, eee 
into an anathema. _ | conerted 
Theſe quarrels had prevailed even in the time of 01 
magne, and much more after his death; ſo th a. 
28 1 5 to interpoſe. The noſt ea 
of theſe interpoſitions, now extant, is to | 
' the tenth century W e en OM Wt a 
n 990, ſeveral biſhops aſſembled in the ſouth af p- 
and publiſhed en to reſtrain r 
frequency of private wars, ordaining that the cranſgreſs 
ſhould be excluded from all Chriſtian Privileges duri 
his life, and be denied Chriſtian burial after, gt 
To the ſame purpoſe a council was held at Limoges 
A. D. 994; and ſeveral other councils iſſued their te 
eres for reſtraining the evil. But the authority af 
councils was inſufficient j ' and, therefore, a biſhop of 
Aquitaine, A. D. 1032, pretended that an angel fron 
heaven had appeared to him with a writing, enjoining 
men to ceaſe from their hoſtilities, and be reconciled 3 
_ each other. Accordingly, a general ceſſation took place 
and laſted for ſeven years; and a reſolution was formed, 
that no man ſhould attack or moleſt his adverſaries from 
the evening of Thurſday in each week, to the morning 
of Monday in the week enſuing, the intervening days 
being peculiarly holy ; our Saviour's paſſion having hap. 
ened on one of them, and hig reſurrection on another, 
This ſudden change was conhdered as miraculors, and 
the N 7 from hoſtilities ſubſequent to it was called ile 
truce of GO. | [is 
This from being a regulation in one kingdom became x 
general law in Chriſtendom, and was confirmed by the 
authority of the pope, and the violators were ſubjecled to 
the penalty of excommunication, The council of Toys 
lujes in Rouſſillon, A. D. 1041, iſſued an act, contain 
ing all the ſtipulations required by the truce of God. The 
nobles, however, diſregarding the truce,purſued theirquar- 
rels without interruption. Toward the end of the twelſth 
century, a new revelation was pretended, and in conſe 
uence of it, an aſſociation formed under the title of 
the Brotherhood of God. At length Philip Auguſtus, cr 
St. Louis, publiſhed an ordonnance, A. D. 1245, profu- 
biting any perſon to commence hoſtilities until forty dajs 
after the offence which cauſed the quarrel, and the trau 
greſſor was to be tried and puniſhed by the judge 3s 1 
traitor. This was called the royal truce, and the regula 
tion was productire of good effects. This was farthe 
enforced by an ordonnance of Philip the Fair, A. D.ng 
See Robertſon's Hiſt, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 335&c-M 
Tavuce, breaking of, See PAssPORT. | 
TRUCE, conſervator of. See CONSERVATOR | 
TRUCHMAN, aragoman, or drogman, in the countris 
the Levant, an interpreter. „ fa ml 
TRUCK, in a Ship, a piece of wood, at the top cl: , 
to put the flag-ſtaff in. See Tab. Ship. fig 1. u. i 
96. 121. 145. | | | 
Trucks are conical, cyl 
cal. Thus, the trucks 
head, called AcokNs, 
which are 5 1 
cylinders; the trucks of t wy 
of lobe and thoſe of the FL AG-flaves reſemble wy 
8 4 ds are nearly ſim! 
—P eroid. Trucks of the ſhrouds 2 che $HROO! 
thoſe of the parrels : they are faſtened 3 the be 
about twelve or ſourteen feet above _ age 
in the riddle being placed perpendie n. ien 
ſome rope which paſſes _ Its ; lar ropes vl. 
theſe, is to guide the ſailors to the 767 * other ol 
might otherwiſe be eaſily miſtaken Mt 
ſame fize, "eſpecially in the m8 | PunM0 TATION 


Hee | 
: jnfot 
TRUCKS, among Gunners, round pieces es "to 1 
of wheels, fixed on the axletrees wo at land. 
the ordnance at ſea, and ſometime * 


Cann. 


- £ Seren r AA A ⁵ ↄ Ä¹uWᷣᷣ]½ ] ↄ § W u. 2; 


indrical, ſpherical, or {pheroid 
Gxed on the ſpindle of 3 af 
are in the form of a cone; tho 
wheels to-the gun-caiag® ; 
e PARRELS aflume the hgure 


' CHANGE, and CoMMERCE- 


| 


x, ſomething igtceable to the reality of things, or to | 


| truth. ve ſay, the true God, the true religion, true | 
In * * pave: Felon to ſalſe or pretended ones. 
WW; oh, vs. See Herb PARIS. . 
, See Herb PARIS of Canada. 
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ly, afthma, borixon, propoſition, reco- 
ribs See fr ſeveral 2 Ty 
61 F8 ned from true, or true, of the Latin 
e ee tubera terre, in Nau H, tory, a 
f if ſubterraneous vegetable production, or a kind of 
ien the characters of which are theſe: 37 
| wa fungous fleſhy ſtructure, and are of a roundi 
ww growing ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes many to- 
3 and always remaining under ground. 2 
the Linnzan Niem, this is a ſpecies of the hcoper- 
dons or pur F- ball. | PE 
The ſpecies of truffles are only two: 1. The common | 
rufe; and, 2. The teſticulated truſſle. Tourn. Inſt. 


I 1 calls them under- ground edible muſhrooms, or 
Spaniſh trubbes, and underground deer's-balls, or muſb- 
Ne 1 it is evident from their writings, were not 
acquainted with the ſort of truffles which we have in uſe 
at preſent ; they deſcribe theirs to have been of a reddiſh 
colour, and ſmooth on the ſurface z we at preſent know 
this kind very well; it is common in Italy, and is called | 
the wild 25 and diſtegarded. They had indeed the 
white African true, ſometimes. 17 to them, and 
held it in great eſteem for its flavour. I N 5 
it the Lybian tuber, and the Greeks the Cyrenian mi/y. 


were of a whitiſh colour within; and this not being a 
clear white, he expreſſes himſelf by a word which ſigni- 
fesfand-coloured, aliuding to duſky white ſand, in com- 
mon uſe at that tine. . WE; 


It is certain that the fineſt ?ruffles were called by 8 
authors by this epithet arenoſa, with a very different 


ſides of hills; but the Lybian were produced only in the 


called ſand-truffies. Serapio tells us, that the beſt of all 
irufflcs were thoſe produced in ſand z and Martial alludes 
to theſe, where he deſcribes the fineſt truffles as break- 
ing the ſurface of the earth into cracks, and by that 


which purpoſe 


mercus cracks. oY 
The ra is moſt abundantly produced in dry fields of 
a reddiſh loamy earth, not too poor; according to Pliny 
chiefly after rains and thunders in autumn; and they 


ſeaſon after ſuch, The ſmalleſt are found about the 
bigneſs of a pea, reddiſh without and whitiſh within, 
and they grow from this ſize ſometimes to a pound 
, veight, but ſuch are not common; what are taken up 


inſipidity to the taſte, and are commonly called white 


and the white part now remaining only in form of a 
number of pipes or tubules, which ſeem in many places 
10 run to the extremity, and terminate in the chaps and 
. wrinkles of the back. The greyiſh ſubſtance, which is 


the microſcope, appears to be a tranſparent parench 
compoſed of ale 1 1 
m 


ve unqueſtionably the ſeeds of the truffie. 
t confirms the opinion of their coming From ſeed is, 


us at firſt, anly in Northamptonſhire, and even only 
m by place thereof, viz. near Ruſhton, a place ſtocked 
| = trees formerly brought from Languedoc; and it is 

ly fince then, that any truffles have been there obſerv- 


.. drought thence, | | 
De Engliſh truffles were firſt diſcovered by Dr. Hatton. 


P wg ry Robinſon aſſures vs, they are the true French 
en, 


e Romans called | 


Avicenna recommends thoſe truffles as the beſt, which |. 


* 


meaning, only expteſſing that they were produced in 
ſandy countries: tbe European truffles both then were, | 
and now are, moſtly produced in dry ground on the | beſide theſe deſtroyers, the microſcope uſually diſcovers 


burning ſands of that country, and theſe were therefore |. 


means directing people where to ſearch for them. To 

* Africanus fays of the Lybian true, 
that the places where they are may be known by the 
earth's being raiſed into hillocks, and breaking into nu- | 


are found to flouriſh moſt near the roots of elms, the | 
lex, and ſome other trees, They do not well bear the 
ſeverity of hard winters, but are uſually ſcarce all the | 


in the ſpring are diſtinguiſhed by their white colour, and | 


| — whenceit is concluded, chat the ſeed of theſe truffles 
drought from France among the roots of the trees | 


' truffles: thoſe taken up in autumn are of a variegated | 
colour within, and are called marbled truffes ; the inner | 
ſubltance having ſwelled extremely and changed colour, | 


wrapped up among theſe tubules, when examined by | 


little bladders or hollow veſſels, in the : 
of which oy fo ſeen ſmall round bodies, which 


make it unfit for the table; though if the whole be 
fully ſearched into, the part eaten by the worm, and 
the hole by which it made its way in, will be found to 


* 


that there have been truffles diſcovered in England, and | 


1- 
4 
, 


{the Italian cartuſfs or tartuffole, and the Spaniſh 


. _—— 5 . 


F 


- „ 
» % 
* 52 : 
' ' — 


tur mos de tiera, being not before noteck by Mr. Ray as 


ever known. on Engliſh ground: indeed he adds, that 
1 them thrice as large at Florence, Romes 
. | 8 1 
Thoſe obſerved in England are all included in a ſtudded 
bark or coat, and the inner ſubſtance is of the conſiſt- 


net, or /lar, in Aſtronomy. See Pl. Ack. ence of the fleſhy part of a young cheſnut, of a paſte- 


colour, a rank or hircine ſmell; and unſavoury. 
When the trufes are arrived at ſuch a degree of maturity 
as to yield ſeeds, which is generally in Auguſt, they are 
of a fine high flavour and agreeable ſmell ; and the heat 
and rains at this ſeaſon greatly promoting their growth, 
has been the occaſion of the old error, that thunder pro- 
duced them; aſter this they continue good till the middle 
of winter, and ſometimes even till March; but thoſe 
gathered from this time till the end of July are ſmall 
and only-white, never marbled not of their high taſte. 
If the truſies are not taken up when fully ripe, they al- 
ways rot and burſt ; whence it is plain, that they are an 
annual plant, which lives no longer than till they have 
perfected their feeds. And if the place where the old 
ones have rotted and burſt be examined, the ſeeds will 
be' found-after ſome time to have vegetated, and a great 
number of young truſles to be produced in the place: 
theſe, if not deſtroyed by the froſts, are what in the 
enſuing ſpring furniſh the younger white !rufes. 
The truſſle is very apt to be pierced and eaten within by 
a worm, and this, though a damage to the particular 
truffe, is of ſome ſervice to the people, who make it 
their bufneſs to ſeek for them: for this worm, after a 
ome time paſſed in that ſtate, changes into its chryſa- 
is ſtate in the body of the true; whence he foon after 
comes out, in the ſhape-of a beautiful violet-coloured 
fly; and wherever theſe flies are found, they are an indi- 
cation that there are beds of truſſies near, as they are 
never bred in any other root. e | 
Theſe communicate a bitterneſs to the whole erufie, and 
care- 


be in reality the only bitter parts, and the reſt of the 
truffle, when theſe are cut out, as good as ever: but, 


on the ſurface of the truſſie a multitude of other de- 
vourers, which are ſmall animalcules, continually eat- 


ing, and ſearching the cracks of the bark, as the places 


where the pulp is moſt eaſily come at; theſe ſomewhat 
reſemble mites. | 30 . t | a 


The earth that produces tries rarely affords any other 
plants, theſe taking up all the nouriſhment it can afford: 


the earth all about them ſmells ſo very ſtrongly of them, 


that they are eaſily found out by it, by the animals which 
carry their noſes near the ground: and thoſe who ſought 


after them ſoon found the way of uſing hogs to ſearch 


them out; but theſe being a ſort of unmanageable ani- 
mals, dogs were found which would ſupply their place 
with more certainty, and much leſs trouble. Mem. 


Acad. Scienc. Paris, An. 1711. 


By a chemical analyſis, tru les are found to abound ina S: 
volatile alkali ſalt mixed with oil, upon which their ſmell, _ 


&c. depend, They never riſe out of the graund, but 
are found, uſually, half a foot beneath the ſurface 
thereof. 5 4a | ig 5 
Dr. Hatton has obſerved ſeveral little fibres iſſuing out 


of ſome truffles, and inſinuating themſelves within the 
ſoil, whftch, in all probability, do the office of roots. 


The truffles grow tolerably globular, as receiving their 


nouriſhment all around them; which they ſuck in through _ | 


the pores of their bark or rind. 


They are tendereſt and beſt in the ſpring, though eaſieſt 


found in autumn ; the wet ſwelling them, and the thun- 
der and lightning diſpoſing them to ſend forth their ſcent, 


| fo alluring to the ſwine : hence ſome of the ancients 


called them ceraunia, q. d. thunder-roots. | 
The ancients were exceedingly diyided as to the uſe of 
truffles; ſome affirming them to be wholeſome food, and 

others pernicious : Ayicenna, particularly, will have them 


to cauſe apoplexies. For my own part, fays M. Lemery, 


I am of opinion, they have both good and evil effects: 

reſtore and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the 
ſemen, &c. but, when uſed too freely, they attenuate 
and divide the juices immoderately, and, by ſome vola- 


tile and exalted principles, occaſion great fermentations, 
&c. though the pepper and ſalt, with which they are ordi- 


_ narily eaten, do doubtleſs contribute greatly to thoſe 
effecis: their rich-taſte is owing to their not putting forth 
any ſtalk; in effect, theirprinciples _ united, and, as 
it were, concentred in a little bulb, mu 


and more delicious flavour than if ee were diſ- 


perſed by vegetation through the ſeveral parts of a com - 
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 TRUMPRE, in Ichthyology, a name given by ſome of the 
| f whale, called by the 
generality of authors cete, and halæna major. This is the 


TRV 


3 plant. Some roaſt truſſis under the aſhes; and I 


others mix them in ſauces. - 

In Italy, France, England, &c.. they eat them as a great 

dainty, either in fried ſlices with oil, ſalt, and pepper, 
or boiled thoroughly in their own broth. The hogs are 


exceedingly fond of them, and are frequently the means | 


of diſcovering the places where they are; whence the 


common people call them fwine-bread. See Misy and 
UDNoNn. | * 


TrxUFFLE-weorms, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of fly-| 


worm which is found in truffles, and lives in and ſeeds 


on them, till the time it undergoes the common meta- 


.  morphoſis of theſe creatures, for the production of a fly, 
like that from the egg of which it was batched. | 
They are very ſmall, and have two brown ſpots, eaſily 
. diſtinguiſhable near their hinder end, which are the two 
poſterior ſtigmata. They are all over white and very 
. tranſparent ; and one may very eaſily diftinguiſh the two 
black ſtalks of their two hooks, with which they tear the 
ſubſtance of the truffle, as the other ſpecies do their 
food : when they have arrived at their full growth, 


which is uſually in a few days, they then leave the | 


truffle, and go to ſeek ſome proper place, where they, 
may reſt during the time of their transformation; they 
+-enter the earth for this purpoſe, and twelve hours after 
they have gone into it they are transformed into an egg- 
| ſhaped ſhell, of a cheſnut- brown, of the ſame ſort with 
that of the blue fleſh-fly. | | 


"Theſe are the worms in a manner peculiar to the trufesz 
but, beſide theſe, they often furniſh nouriſhment to an- 


.. Other ſpecies, very common in muſhrooms of the ordi-| 
nary eatable kind, and which has a yellow body and a| 


black cruſtaceous head. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. 


AUG. or TRUG-corn, TRUGA frumenti, in our Ancient 
Cuſloms, denotes a meaſure of wheat. Tres trug frument! 
del avene faciunt two buſhels, inter prebendam de H 
eccliſia Heref. MS, de temp. E. III. | . 
At Lempſter, the vicar has trug-corn allowed him for 
_ officiating at ſome chapels of eaſe ; as Stoke and Dockly, 
within that pariſh. 2 84375 


| Tau 6, is alſo a country word for a milk tray, or hod to 


5 TRULLIZATION, in the Ancient e ee the art of 


carry mortar in. 


laying on ſtrata or yy of mortar, gypſum, or the like, | 


with the trowel, in the inſide of vaults, ceilings, &c. 


TRULLUM, a barbarous word, formed from trulla, cap, | 


and ſignifying dome; chiefly uſed in the phrafe, Council 
in trullo. Vf | | 
This was a council afſembled, in the year 692, againſt 


the Monothelites, in the dome of the palace of Conſtan- 


tinople, called trullum; the name whereof it has retain- 
ed. It was alſo called the QUINIisEX TUM. „ 


The trullum was properly a hall in the palace of the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, where * uſually conſulted 
eld in trullo, was 


of matters of ſtate. This council, 


the ſixth cecumenical or general council. 
— Engliſh writers to that ſpecies o 
. PHYSETER microps of Linnzus, or blunt-headed Ca- 


_ _CHALOT. The Dutch call it the pot-whale-fiſh. 
TRUMPET, a muſfical inſtrument, the moſt noble of all 


portable ones of the wind kind; uſed chiefly in war, | 


among the cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice. Each 
troop of cavalry has one. The cords of the trumpets are 
. of crimſon, mixed with the colours of the facings of the 
_ regiments. = p | 
The word is formed from the French trompette. Menage 
_ derives it from the Greek 5poubog, turbo, a ſhell anciently 
uſed for a trumpet. Du-Cange derives it from the cor- 


i Latin trumpa, or the Italian tromba, or trombetta ; | 
ot 


others from the Celtic :rompill, which ſignifies the ſame. 
It is uſually made of braſs, ſometimes of ſilver, iron, tin, 


and even wood. Moſes, we read, made two of ſilver, 


to be uſed by the prieſts, Numb. x. and Solomon made 
two hundred like thofe of Moſes, as we are informed by 


_ Joſephus, lib. viii. which ſhews abundantly the anti-“ 


quity of that inſtrument. _ | 
As to the invention of the trumpet, ſome Greek hiſtorians 
_ aſcribe it to the Tyrrhenians; but others with greater 
R to che Egyptians, from whom it might have 
been tranſmitted to the Iſraelites. The trumpet was not 
in uſe among the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war; 


though it was in common uſe in the time of Homer. 


According to Potter (Arch. Græc. vol. ii. cap. 9.) be- 
fore the invention of trumpets, the firſt ſignals of battle 
in primitive wars were lighted torches ; to theſe ſucceed- 
ed ſhells of fiſhes, which were ſounded like trumpets. 


And when the trumpet became common in military 


underton 


Thy 


uſt, it may well be imagined to has 


Ainguiſhes i f 
tuba or trumpet, Od. i. l. 23. ONT ls 


Aulios cofira Juyant, et lituo tube 
Permiſius ſonitus.— 


As Claudian does from the flute: 
T.iibia pro lituis, et pro clangore tuborun 


as a rough and noiſy ſignal of battle brd u ky joto 
in Abyſſinia and New Zealand, O's © that aac.) Far 
one ſound. But even when mor nbtes 21? vith on | row! 
from it, ſo noiſy an inſtruthent muſt 80 Vere 2 nn . 
accompaniment for the voice and x, in © been a un 8 ſharp- 
probable the trumpet was the firſt fols | . fo that i This f 
among the ancients. | MLrument in | of tho 
In the ninety-fixth Olympizd, before Chit 14 et 
was inſtituted at the Olympic games for the 399, 4 pting 15 wa 
on the trumpet; and the firſt erſon „beben unde 
prize was Timæus of Elis; and a 0 gained the army 
famous trumpeter, who lived about the 7 nl Neger, 1 march 
or three hundred years before Chriſt whey Olympia, 15 to C 
different games of Greece ho leſs than te $ VICtor at the a fene 
ſay, fiſteen ſeveral times. Theſe erde "73 U ſome ready 
trumpet appear to have been heralds and tvs on the the 0/ 
who nat only gave the ſignals at the e ie erperz and t 
batants to engage, and announced their kön the com. the d 
claimed peace and war, and ſounded ſignals 0 gef. called 
and ſilence, at religious ceremonies. Bu ot fachific and t 
3 vol. i. p. 376. | e Hit. of rious 
mong the Romans, there were various tn... Ther 
the trumpet-kind; as the tuba, cornua, dae m o draw 
The tuba is ſuppoſed to have been exact te 6 os in el 
pet, widening gradually in a ire line to the 0 n on tl 
the cormua were bended almoſt round; and the 6 ve! 
CINA was ſomewhat leſs; the lituus, which _ . r firſt 
ſtraight, but crooked at the extremity, in the eg thire 
the augural ſtaff, whence its name, was a f whe y run 
CLARION, or oCtave whine on made of metal! and a The 
tremely loud and ſhrill, uſed for horſe, as the fl. 10 ed | 
trumpet was for foot. Horace di * for 


Molle tyre, fauſiumgque canant. 1 By 
The tuba, or Jong trumpet, called by the Hebrews the Tau. 
trumpet of the jubilee, may be ſeen in ſeveral pieces of n. thi 
cient ſculpture at Rome, particularly on the arch of Tits, yet 
on Trajan's pillar, and in a baſſo relievo at the Capitol, ed 
repreſenting the triumph of Marcus Aurelius. lot 

_ 'The modern trumpet conſiſts of a mouth-piece, near an an 
inch broad, though the bottom be only one-third ſo bit 
much. The pieces which convey the wind are called lt 
the branches ; the two places where it is bent, potercu; m 
and the canal between the ſecond bend and the extremi- th 
ty, the pavilion: the places where the branches take tl 
aſunder, or are ſoldered, the knots; which are five in tl 
yumber, and cover the joints. ee & Pp 
When the ſound of the / um; et is well managed, it is of n 
a great compaſs. Indeed its extent is not ſtrict iy deter- a 
minable; fince it reaches as high as the {trength of the f 
breath can force it. A good breath will carry it beyond t 
four octaves, which is tbe limit of the uſual keys of ſpi- ; 
nets and organs. 3 8 7 
The uſual ſounds of the trumpet are repreſented by the 
following mulical notes. e Mey | | 
| 


1.2.3.4. LY 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14 15. 16 | | 


e 
f 


Here the loweſt ſound being denoted by 1, the pitch o 
the reſt, or the number of their reſpective * 
during the time that C vibrates once, will be exp 
by the numbers denoting the order of the ſounds, . 
4, 5, &c. The ſounds expreſſed by the woken wo 
that is, by 2, 3, 5, and their compoſites, whic | n — 
6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, are all perfectl in tune; 4 
the ſounds expreſſed by numbers not mulical, ed Nas 
13, 14, are falſe, Three of theſe, viz. * its = 4 
and A, diſtinguiſhed by / placed over! 05 0 
flat z and the remaining _ F, marked with an d, 
too ſharp. See Mus1CAL {V#mvers. El 
The . * of which is, that BY * to » oo 1 6 
jor below C; that is, its pitch to that of 8 i 
to 9 3 but the proportion given by the rump? 9100 it 
8; which being a leſs proportion than that . hk. 
follows, that B will be too flat. The ſame Ok 
its Octave. And A being a tone minor 4 1 0 
ought to be to G as 10 tog: but in os 93 if 
Gas 13 to 12; which being leſs than p! 1 
9 f 


. 
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| 
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TaUMPET-MARINE, is a muſical inſtrument conſiſting of 
three tables, which form its triangular body. It has a| 


Pats will ſtop one another, and make a ſound ſuitable 


_ Yw ww 2 oe __w _—_ — — — * 


n got 2 or hearing, is an inſtrument invent- | 


e ini, to aſſiſt the ear in hearing of per- 
ſons who peak at a great diſtance, without the alliſtance 
- Inf n ee | | 

uments o nd, repreſented in Tab. Migſic, fig. 


TRU 


10 to 97 


t to be a ſemitone major above E; that is 

1 A , as 16 to 15: but in the trumpet, F. 7 
to 10; which being a greater proportion | 
f16 to 15, it follows that F is too high or too | 


ap. 
This 1 who are for introducing 7, 11, 13, and other 


rimes into MUNC- 


noroaches a City, or paſſes through it in a 
ami he ſecond the e uſed th the army 
8 * doramipy or march; at which time the drums beat 
mo ral, when the troopers boot, ſaddle, and get 
" The third is when they ſound to horſe, when 
the aſſembly begins to beat, on which the troopers mount; 
nd then to the ſtandard. The fourth is the charge, in | 
the day of battle. The fifth the watch. The fixth is 
called the double cavalquet. The ſeventh the chamade : 
and the eighth the retreat. Beſides theſe, there are va- 
nous flouriſhes, voluntaries, &c. uſed in rejoicings. 
There are alſo people who blow the trumpet ſo. ſoftly, and 
draw ſo delicate a ſound from it, that it is uſed not only 

in church-muſic, but even in chamber-muſic; and it is 


on this account, that, in the Italian and German muſic, | 


we frequently find parts entitled tromba prima, or Ia, 
firſt trumpet 3 tromba Ila, ſegonda, IIIa, terza, ſecond, | 
third trumpet, &c. as being intended to be played with 
trumpets. 5 99 | 
Thee are two very great defects in the trumpet, obſerv- 

ed by Mr. Roberts, in the Philoſophical 'TranſaQtions | 


for 1693, Ne 195. The firſt is, that it will only per. 
form certain notes within its compaſs, commonly called 


trumpet-notes 3 the ſecond, that though its ordinary com- 


paſs is from double C-fa-ur to C-/ol-fa in alt, yet there 


are four notes, the 7th, 11th, 13th, and 14th, in this 
progreſſion, viz. Bb, f, aa, and bb, which are not 
exact in tune. The ſame defects are found in the 
TRUMPET-marine; and the reaſon is the ſame in both. 
Phil, Tranſ. Abr. vol. 1. p. 607. 5 


very long neck with one ſingle ſtring, very thick, mount- 


ed on a bridge, which is firm on one fide, but tremu- | 


lous on the other. It is ſtruck by a bow with one hand, 


and with the other the ſtring is preſſed or ſtopped on the 


neck by the thumb. 


makes it imitate the ſound of a trumpet, which it does to 


that perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh | 


the one from the other. And this is what has given it 
the denomination of trumpet-marine, though, in pro- 


priety, it be a kind of monochord. Of the ſix diviſions | 


marked on the neck of the inſtrument ; the firſt makes 


a fifth with the open chord, the ſecond an octave, and 


ſoon for the reſt, correſponding with the intervals of 
the military trumpet. So „ 
The trumpet- marine has the ſame defects with the trum- 
pet, viz. that it performs none but trumpet-notes, and 
ſome of thoſe either too flat or too ſharp. This Mr. Fr. 


Roberts (ub; fxpra) accounts for, only premiſing the 
common obſeryation of two uniſon ſtrings; that if one 

be ſtruck, the'other will move: the impulſes made on | 
the air by one ſtring ſetting another in motion, which | 
lies in a diſpoſition to have its vibrations ſynchronous to 


them ; to which it may be added that a ſtring will move, 
not only at the ſtriking of an uniſon, but alſo of that of 
an $th or 12th; there being no contrariety in the mo- 
tions to hinder each other. : | 5 


ow in the trumpet- marine you do not ſtop cloſe, as in | 
other inſtruments, but touch the ſtring gently with your | 


thumb 


„whereby there is a mutual concurrence of the 
muſi 


equently, of the whole; otherwiſe the vibrations of the 


to their motion, altogether confuſed. Now the ali- 


quot parts, he ſhews, are the very ſtops which pro- | 


ce the trumpet notes. 


4 


ng, exceptin 


ranches, {+ 15 that it is longer, and conſiſts of mare 


s uſually called a sack GOT. 


this ki 
Vor. IV. No 376. 


cal ſound, but when the ſtop makes the upper part 
of the ſtring an aliquot part of the remainder, and, con- 


e Harmonical, is an inſtrument which imitates | 
e bound of a trumpet, and which reſembles it in every | 


i. follows that A will be too flat. On the other |, 


nem of trumpet-notes is an effeCtual e . 


are eight principal manners of ſounding the | 
r ory feſt, called the cavalquet, uſed when an | 


It is the trembling of the bridge, when ſtruck, that | 


per and lower part of the ftring to produce the ſound. | 
ience it is concluded, that the trumpet-marine yields no | 


| 


FI 0 
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14, 15, are ſormed of tubes, with a wide mouth A As 
and terminating in a ſmall canal B, Which is applied to 
the ear: the conſtruction of theſe inſtruments evidently 
ſhews how they contribute to aſſiſt the hearing; for the 


weak and ſanguid pulſes of the air being received by the 


large end of the tube, and reflected ſeveral times from 
its ſides in paſſing to B, the ſmall end, are condenſed, 


and entering the ear in this condenſed ſtate, ſtrike the 
tympanum with a greater force than they could have 


done without the intervention of the tube. Hence it 
appears, that a /peaking TRUMPET may be applied to 
the purpoſe of a hearing trumpet, by turning the wide 
end towards the ſound, and putting the ear to the nar- 
row end. | | i | e 


TRUMPET, Speaking, is a tube from ſix to fifteen feet 


long, made of tin, perfectly ſtraight, and with a very 


large aperture; the mouth-piece being big enough to 


receive both lips. | 
The mouth being applied to it, carries the voice to a 


very great diſtance, ſo that it may be heard diſtinctly a 


mile, or more; hence its uſe at ſea. 
The invention of this trumpet is held to be modern, and 


is commonly aſcribed to fir Samuel Moreland, who call- 
ed it the tuba flentorophonicas 


Of this inſtrument an account was publiſhed at London 


in 1671, in a work entitled Tuba Stentoro-phonica, 


wherein the author relates ſeveral experiments made by 
him with this inſtrument ; the reſult of which was, that 
a ſpeaking-trumpet conſtrued by bim, 5 feet 6 inches 


long, 21 inches diameter at the greater end, and 2 in- 
ches at the ſmaller, being tried at Deal-caſtle, was heard 
at the diſtance of three miles, the wind blowing from the 


ſhore. 


But Ath. Kircher ſeems to have a better title to the in- 
vention; for it is certain he had ſuch an inſtrument be- 
fore ever fir S. Moreland thought of his. 


Kircher, in his Phonurgia Nova, publiſhed in 1673. 
ſays, that the tromba, publiſhed laſt year in England, he 
invented twenty-four years before, and publithed in his 


Muſurgia : he adds, that Jac. Albanus Ghibbiſius, and 


Fr. Eſchinardus, aſcribe it to him ; and that G. Schottus 
teſtifies of him, that he had ſuch an inſtrument in his 


chamber in the Roman college, with which he could 
call to, and receive anſwers from the porter. 
Indeed, conſidering how famed Alexander the Great's | 


tube was, wherewith he uſed to ſpeak to his army, and 
which might be diſtinctly heard a hundred ſtadia or fur- 


; longs, it is ſomewhat ſtrange the moderns ſhould pretend 
to the invention; the ſtentorophonic horn, or tube of 
Alexander, whereof there is a figure preſerved in the 


Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with that-now in uſe. 
See STENTOROPHONIC. 5 e 

The principle upon which this inſtrument is conſtructed 
is obvious; for as ſound is ſtronger in proportion to the 
denſity of the air, it muſt follow, chat the voice paſſing 
through a tube or trumpet, muſt be greatly augmented 
by the conſtant reflection and agitation of the air through 
the length of the tube, by which it is condenſed, and 


its action on the external air greatly increaſed at its exit 


from the tube. 5 
In order to eſtimate the effect of this inſtrument, let us 


ſuppoſe AB (Tab. Muſic, fig. 16) to be ſuch a lengtn 
of tube as admits one reflection of the ſound, emitted 
by the ſpeaker, from the ſide BB; let AF be another 
leugth, in which the ſound or voice is reflected five 
times by the ſides, viz. in B, C, D, E, and F: the ſound 
ſtriking the metal tube in B is the ſame as that at F; 


but the number of parts forming the periphery of the 
circle in B is to that in F, as the diameter B B 1s to the 


diameter FF; and therefore the intenſities, with which 
the parts of the metal will be moved in theſe peripheries 
will be in the inverſe ratio of the peripheries, or of the 
diameters BB, F F. But the parts of the metal move the 
air contained within the peripheries of the circle, or 
conſtituting their reſpective areas, which are as the 


ſquares of the diameters: i. e. the air agitated in B is to 


that agitated in F, as BB“ to FF“; and conſequently, 


the intenſity of the ſame ſound in the tube of the length 


AB, is to that in the length AF, as B B* to F F?, and 


the inverſe ratio of the diameter B to F: or, the inten- 
ſity in AB is to that in AF:: FF BBL: BBxFF?, 
i. e. dividing the laſt ratio by BB x FF, :: BB: FF. But 
the intenſity of the ſound increaſes the more frequently it 
is reflected from the ſides: let then the number of reflec- 


tions of the ſound in B be n, in F it will be 5, and 


therefore the whole intenſity of the ſound in B is to that 
in FasnxBB to 5nxFF. 8 the longer 
the tube the more numerous will be the reflections, and 


the greater will be the increaſe of the ſound, and the far- 


ther may it be heard. 


A man, ſpeaking Fe ws tube 4 feet in length, maybe 
| 11 
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and with a tube 24 feet long, at a greater diſtance than 


aperture of the tube wide more than if it were narrow. 


therefore to its length, and to ſuch a figure as is moſt 
roductive of them. Hence he infers, that the parabo- 


u k, bt, cm, dn, &c. be taken in geometrical propor- 


it will receive the greateſt augmentation when thoſe bo- 


the force of the voice is impreſſed upon, and gradually 
Propagated through a ſeries of elaſtic portions of air in 
2 geometrical ratio to each other, it eaſily receives the 


nu, o, p, 4, r, 5, A will form the LOGARITHMIC or 

LOGISTIC curve: whence Mr. Martin concludes, that 
a trumpet formed by the revolution of this curve about | 
its axis, will augment the ſound in a greater degree than 
any other figured tube whatever. | bg 
Caſſegrain alſo is of opinion, that an hyperbola, having | 
the axis of the tube for an aſymptote, is the beſt figure 


ii. p. 926, 4to. Martin's Phil. Brit. vol. ii. p. 248, 3d 
edit. N „ 
For other conſtructions of ſpeaking trumpets by Mr. Con- 


2 


28 than the reſt, on the firſt day of the month 
Turk | 
day of this feaſt was the new year's day with the Jews, 
In which the people were ſolemnly called to rejoice in a 
grateful remembrance of God's benefits to them through 
the laſt year, which might be intended by blowing tie 
trumpets, as well as to implore his bleſſing upon them | 
for the enſuing year, which was partly the intention of 
the ſacrifices offered on this day. TE 
The modern Jews have a notion, which they derive 
from the Miſchna, that on this day God judges all man- 
kind ; and therefore, according to Baſnage, their zea- 
lots ſpend, ſome a whole month, others four days, and | 
. eſpecially the eve of this feaſt, in confeſſing their fins, 


backs, by way of penance, in order to procure a favour- 
Tun ie, ſcolopax, in Ichtbyology, a fiſh called alſo | 
the CENTRISCUS ; but in the Artedian, a ſpecies of 34- 


diterranean, and common in the markets of Rome, Ve- 
nice, andelſewhere. 


Trav 


underſtood "nt the diſtance of 500 geometrical paces; | 


with a tube 16 3 feet, at the diſtance of 1800 paces; 


2500 geometrical paces. | 
The ſound will be alſo heightened by having the remoter 


owever, the effect of the tube in magnifying ſound, 
either for ſpeaking or hearing, depends principally upon 
its length : nevertheleſs ſome advantage may be derived 
from its particular form and ſhape. _ | 
Some tave-propoſed the figure which is made by the re- 
volution of a parabola about its axis, as the beſt; wheie 
the mouth-piece is placed in the focus of the parabola, 
and conſequently the ſonorous rays will be reflected pa- 
rallel to the axis of the tube. But Mr. Martin obſerves, 
that this parallel reflection is by no means eſſential to 
the magnifying of ſound; on the contrary, it prevents 


the infinite number of reflections and reciprocations of | 


ſound, in which, according to fir I. Newton, its aug- 
mentation principally conſiſts : the augmentation of the 


impetus of the pulſes of air being proportional to the | 


number of repercuſſions from the ſides of the tube, and 


lic trumpet is the moſt unfit of any for this purpòſe. 


He obſerves, that there is one thing more which con- | 
tributes to the augmentation of the agitations of air in 
the tube; viz. the proportion which the ſeveral portions 


of air bear to each other when divided by tranſverſe ſec- 


tions, at very ſmall, but equal diſtances, from one end | 


of the tube to the other. | 
Thus, let thoſe ſeveral diviſions be made at the points 
a, b, c, d, e, &c. ( fig. 17.) in which let the right lines 


tion. Then will the portions of air contained between 
B and a, à and &, & and c, c and d, &c. be very nearly 
in the ſame proportion, as being in the ſame ratio with 


their baſes, When the points of diviſion are indefinitely 
near together. But it is known, that when any quantity 


of motion is communicated to a ſeries of elaſtic bodies, 


dies are in geometrical proportion. Therefore, ſince 


greateſt augmentation poſſible. 


And fince by conſtruction B a=ab=b c=cd, &c. and 


at:bl;:bl:cm::cm:adn, &c. the points &, I, m, 


for this inſtrument. Muſcheno. Int. ad. Phil. Nat. tom. 


yers, ſee Phil. Tranſ. N? 141. for 1678. | 


RUMPETS,. Feaſt of, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, one of the | 


menſtrual feaſts among the Jews, kept with greater ſo- 


Num. xxix, 1—6. Levit. xxiii. 24, 25. The 


beating their breaſts, and ſome in laſhing their bare 
able judgment on this deciſive day. 
the bellows-fi/h. In the Linnæan ſyitem it is a ſpecies of 


LISTES. Pliny calls it SERRA. 
It is a very ſmall fiſh, caught very frequently in the Me- 


Its common length is about three 
inches; its body is flat, and of about one finger's 

breadth, and covered with rough and harſh ſcales z the 

ſnout is extremely long, and is hard, ſtraight, and made 

all of one bone, 4 


road at the head, and narrow at the | 


- end, and opening there tranſverſely with a membiane | 


F 


affixed to tlie under favs, and fert 
at pleaſure 8 2 


TRUMPET-fower, or | ſcarlet jaſmine, 


the other, having oblong reflexed ſummit 


TRUMPET-honeyſuckle. See Hoxtvysuckry. 
TRUE TH, or whelk, buccinum, in Natural H: 


that has its mouth turned the contrary way te et ©, 
ſhells: this has been thence called by authors, the unte 


| Ji. cap. 231. 


Y 
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1.5 | ng to open nz - * 
the eyes are large: en nd le 
red; it has a thin fin at ans. oi ſeg of 2 - 
part of the belly is formed into a 0 yay 
two bony ſubſtances inſtead of fins and 
on the belly, which is longer and nolche: Aber lng 
anus there 18 a long fin reaching to the tail, blind th 
back two others, one near the tail, and the we on the 
and large bony ſpine, ſet in 4 joint, an 15 er 2 
pleaſure; before this there is andiher ers table 
behind it three more, which make the rp and | 
fin. Geſner de Piſc. p. 1008, ole 2a fort of 
bienmia: : 
a genus of the didhnamia angioſpermia elf. Tt 

ters are theſe : the empalement is cu -ſhaped e Charge. 
and of one leaf; the flower is of the ngen or mquelid, 
kind, tubulous, with long, ſwelling, bell. ha ow 
divided into five parts at the top ; and it Rage chaps 
ſhaped ſtamina ſhorter than the petal, two "og 2 
in . 
tre is an oblong germen, ſupporting Ie 
crowned by a roundiſh ſtigma; the germen beco ſt, 
bivalve pod, with two cells filled with compreſſed ur 
ed ſeeds, lying over each other imbricatim. M1 
ler enumerates fifteen, and Linnzys e 
ſpecies. | | 1 


Ban, 


the name of a large genus of ſhells, the chenden 7 


which are theſe : they are univalve ſhells of the form of 
a trumpet, according to old pictures, with a wide bel: 
and a large, broad, and elongated mouth; they have a 
diſtinct and regular tail, uſually long, though ſometime; 
ſhort ; they bave a crooked beak, and the clavicle is 0% gn 
elevated, though | ſometimes depreſſed and contabujated 
In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the charaQters of this genus are, 
that its animal is a ſlug, the ſhell univalre, fpiral, wo 
gibbous, the aperture oval, ending in a ſhort canal vr 
gutter. Linnæus enumerates fiſty-one ſpecies. 


For the arrangement of the buccina according to the file 


tem of Da Coſta; ſee SHELLS. 


Ihe family of the buccina, when examined ever ſo trig. 
ly, is very large; but according to the general cuſtomof 


authors, of confounding together ſeveral genera under 
the name, it is uſually made to appear much larger than 
it really is. Liſter has made it comprehend a vaſt nun- 
ber of thells, by confounding with it the families of the 
murex and purpura. 5 

It is not indeed peculiar to this author, to have confound- 
ed theſe genera: thoſe who went before him have done 
the ſame ; and Pliny has compriſed the buccinum, murea, 


and purpura, under the general name ceryx, 

| To avoid the general confuſion, which ariſes from not 
| diſtinguiſhing the families of the buccinum, nurer, pure 
pura, and vis, or ſcrew-ſhell, it will be proper to 0» | 


ſerve, that there are regular characters, which diſtin- 


guiſh them all, one from another: the characters are 


theſe; the buccinum differs from the purpura, in that it 
has a very long mouth of an oval figure, and has an ele- 
vated head; whereas the purpura has a round moull, 
and a head ſomewhat flatted; the tail of the purpura i 


alſo uſually furrowed, and is ſhorter than that of the 
buccinums. | | 


The buccinum differs alſo from the murex in having! 
longer tail, by the ſmoothneſs and variety of clown 
its coat, and by having a larger mouth leſs furniſhed ar. 
teeth; the murex having a ſmaller and longer ſhape 
mouth, its ſurface covered with points or ſpires, an 
ſeveral teeth. „ 3 
It is eaſier to diſtinguiſh the buccinum from the icke 


ſhell, as this is always more long and lender than the 


buccinum; it has alſo' a flat mouth, and has rarely an) 


tail. | | 


The moſt ſingular ſpecies of the buceinum p 


and the ſans pareille. | 1 
The 8 in the warm months, ere 
ſpecies of them are ſeen very frequently _ 
pairs together, upon the rocks deſerted by : ni 
that occaſion, Theſe have been thence . 655 
of a different genus, and have been called _ 1 
ralia they are uſually found in copulaiina ! * 
morning. Rumphius de Teſt. Aldrovand. g _ 

. Liſter, Hiſt, Animal. Ang'P le 
The ſpecies of the buccina being very MP *cording't0 


are arranged under ſeveral diſtinct honey low: of the 


certain obvious diſtinctions, and are 48 the, 
buccina, with long diſtin& tails and oblong meu 
there are thirteen ſpecies; of thoſe u 
a wide mouth, we have twelve ſpecies; 0 
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geo dect clavicles, there are eleven ſpecies; and of thoſe | 


eſs erect clavicles, and crooked roſtra, there are 
alſo m— b writings of the ancients, that the 
It app® urple dye, which they obtained from a ſhell- 
famous p peculiar to any one ſpecies; but was found 

| re of the ſmaller kinds of huccina; ſome of which 
in 


dee ceſes, which run in different directions from 
E 


; PURPURA- | 

ther = on the coaſts of Poitou, found cer- 
Mr. ri > of ſhes arranged in regular order, and in 
mw Ader on the Ges 5 and ſalted banks, which had 
co fam property with the purple-dying liquor of the 
2 Felon or what uſes they may hereafter be brought 
to Ire. m. Acad. Par. 1711. 

Pliny ſeems to derive the name buccinum from buccina, a 
kind of muſical inſtrument ; but it 1s more probable that 
inſttument took its name from the ſhell to which it bore 
reſemblance, and of which it might probably have been 
anciently made. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. lib. ix. cap. 36. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne pon: p- 1 

--1na are of ſome u 
5 cauſtic quality. See Tab. of Shells, Ne g, 
and Tab. III. of Foffils, claſs 9. „ 
Buccinum lapidoſum is a figured ſtone, ſhaped like the for- 
mer, and probably only a petriſaction of the ſhell above 
zoned, | | | ; 

Ray ſpeaks of a buccinum which was not only petrified, 
but after petrifaction was converted into a PYRITES. 


to a particular ſpecies of pigeon, called by Moore the 


columba tibicen. 4 3 | 
This ſpecies is of the middle ſize of the common pigeon, 


feet, and is turn-crowned like the nun, and ſome of the 
other ſpecies ; ſometimes like the finnikin, but much 


melodious. The beſt character to know them by, is a 
tuft of feathers growing at the root of the beak; and the 


Vith their melody, it is neceſſary to feed them frequent- 
hy with hemp-ſeed. Moore's Columbarium, p. 45. 


PSOPH1A of Linnæus; becauſe it makes a ſtrong noiſe 
from its belly, as if it came from the anus. 


ways to attend the captain's command, and be ready at 


the entertainment of ſtrangers. In the time of an en- 


gagement his proper ſtation is on the poop. 
TruUMPETER, in Anatomy. See BUCCINATOR. 
TRUNCATED leaf. See Lear. 


TRUNCATED pyramid, or cone, is one whoſe top or ver- 
2 plane parallel to its baſe. See PYRa-| 


tex is cut off by 
MidandCong, | 

The word is formed of the Latin truncare, to cut off a 
part from the whole; whence alſo truncus, truncheon, 
de. In Heraldry they ſay TRUNKED. | 


times alſo called a curty-ove. See FRUSTUM. See alſo 
GAUGING, . | Eh 


TxuncaTep roof. See Roor, 5 | 


Iuncus, a BAT TOON} or a kind of ſhort ſtaff uſed by kings, 
"Ws and great officers, as a mark of their com- 
mand. 1 
n our military language, 
borne by a general officer. 
EAUNCHEONS, columns in. See Col u ux. 8 
IRUNDLE, is a kind of carriage with low wheels, where- 
% to draw heavy cumberſome burdens. | 


Mone n about an hand-breadth from each end. 


volf, Tournefort, and others, to a ſort of manna col- 
Bad irom the albagi maurorum, as the common manna 
- rom the aſh; and uſed in the eaſtern parts of the world 
"ta due. It is what we call the manna Perficum, and 
, gu in itſelf a very fine and clean kind of manna, yet 
4 Is uſually ſo careleſly collected, and mixed with ſo 
uch filth 
Me doſe of ours, in order to purge. 'The name ſeems 
"ry evidently to be a corruption of tereniabin or teren- 


| a of the Arabians, which was the word uſed by all 


in phyſic when calcined they. 


it denotes a ſtaff of command 


from the hollow ſpines, or long and | 


it is not yet known to what particular fiſh | 


TRUMPETER, in Ornithology, a name given in England, | 


and made conſiderably like it; bur it is pearly-eyed ; is 
of 2 mottled black, and is feathered down the legs and | 


langer: this ſeems to be the beſt ſort, as being the moſt | 


larger this tuft is, the more they are eſteemed ; the rea- | 

ſon of their name is, that they imitate in their cooing | 

the found of the trumpet ; but to be often entertained 
rumpeter is alſo a name given by Mr. Pennant to the | 


wich its mouth, which it anſwers by a different noiſe | 


TrumPeTER, in a Man of War, one whoſe office is al- 


A truncated cone, or the fruſtum of that body, is ſome- | 


rte is an iron · ſhot about ſeventeen inches long, | 
ap-pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead 


in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Raw- 


+ that it requires to be given in three times | 


anthory to Expreſs the mania Per/icum: | 1 
| 


I 


TRUNE, a ſtrong 
on the oppor fide. 


cheſt or box of a roundiſh form, at leaff ; 


RUNK, Truncus, in Botany, a ſtem or body of a tree, 
or that part between the ground and the place where it 
drides iptd ene non thn 5 
In lopping of trees, nothing is leſt but the trunk. 
Tab VK is allo uſed for the ſtump, or that part left over 
the root in ſelling. Large trees, when felled, ſhoot out 
from the trunk, and make a copſe or under wood. 
It is by means of the trunks left rotting in the ground, 
that the waſtes in foreſts are diſcovered. 


” * 


TRU NR, in Anatomy, is uſed for the buſto 
body, excluſive of the head and limbs. | | 
The trun# is divided into three parts, viz. one common, 
called the sPIN E, and two proper, viz. the THoRaX 
or BREAST, and the PELVIs. 0 

TRUNK, truncus, is alſo uſed for the main body of an ar- 
tery, or vein, in contradiſtinction to the branches and 
ramifications thercof. V 

The word is particularly applied to certain parts of the 

aorta and cava. See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 5. lit. a. 

TRUNK, in Architecture, is uſed for the fuſt or ſhaft of a 
column. Alfo, for that part of the pedeſtal between 
the baſe and the cornice, otherwiſe called the dye. See 
Tal. Are, . „ , , hd OE 

TruNk, in Mining, is a ſtrek, or ſtrakes (q. d. ſtream) 
with a very ſmall ſtream or dribble of water, to waſh 
the ſlime of tin or copper ore, whereby the lighter earthy 
parts are carried off with the water. The. operation is 

called trunking the limes. . | 

TRUNK is alſo popularly uſed for the ſnout of an elephant, 

by naturaliſts called the pRoBOscIs thereof. Bid 

TRUNK, in Natural Hiſtory, a pointed, hollow, ſlender; 

and oblong body; joined to the fore-part of the heads 
of many inſects, and ſerving them ſor ſucking the blood 
2 juices of the animals, or vegetables, on which they 

feed. | i 
The trunks of flies ſerve for diſtinguiſhing many genera 
of thoſe little animals, from their different form and 
other accidents. Some of theſe are a tube formed all of 
one ſimple piece, and others compoſed of ſeveral ſhorter 
pieces, nicely joined together: ſome are thin and as it 
were ſhelly, others thick and fleſhy ; thoſe of ſome flies 
are terminated by a ſort of broad foot, or by a ſort of 
thick lips; and thoſe of others have no lips, or at leaſt 

no ſenſible ones; and others are made in form of a 
ſpindle hollowed at the end. Ne gs 

It is often neceſſary to have recourſe to the microſcope, 
to diſtinguiſh with nicety and exactneſs between theſe. 
Without the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, however, it is eaſy to 

diſtinguiſh among the flies of different genera, three dif- 
ferent manners of carrying this organ when in a ſtate of 
ination. Many flies have trunks which they can ſhorten, 
when they are not uſing them; theſe are fixed in the 
ſore-part of the creature's head, where there is a cavity 
deſtined to receive them when they are not in uſe. In 
many ſpecies, this cavity is no more than a mere ſinus 
or hole, in the fore- part of the head; but in others it is 
more nicely contrived, the anterior part of the head 
lengthening itſelf, and forming a kind of arched vault 
for its reception. Other flies have trunks, which in the 
time of inaction are turned, or ſomewhat folded from 
above downwards; the !runks of bees are of this kind. 
There are others alſo, which have their zrunts contained 
entirely in a ſort of caſe, where they lie ſtraight at length, 
without being either turned or folded; but they are able 


of the human 


| | | I do incline them in any direction, in regard to the poſition 
TRUNCHEON, of the French troncon, and the Latin| 


of their legs; of this kind are the trunks of the cicadæ, 
gnats, e. 1 8 5 | 
Among the butterfly claſs, a great number are furniſhed 
with a trunk; but there are alſo a great number that 


have it not : the fly of the filk-worm, and many, as well : 


_ larger as ſmaller kinds, are without this organ. Thoſe 
ſpecies which have it, ſhew it to the firſt view; it is 
placed in the middle of the head diiectly between the 
two eyes. And though in ſeveral ſpecies it is very long, 
et it takes up even in theſe but very little room ; when 
it is not in uſe, it is always rolled up in a ſpiral form, in 
the manner of the ſpring of a watch; and even the ſhorteſt 
of them are thus turned as well as the longeſt, 
There are among the butterflies, ſome which never ſettle 
upon any thing, as are eternally upon the wing in the 
manner of ſwallows: theſe feed on the wing as thoſe 
birds do. We often ſee them buzzing about a flower in 
the manner of a bee, and in that caſe they ſuſtain them- 
ſelves in the air with their wings, while they unrol their 
_ trunk, and thruſt its extremity into the flower, to ſuck 
from its bottom the honey-dew, which is the common 
food of them, of the bees, and of many other inſects. 
It has been much diſputed, among the curious obſervers 
of nature, whether the trunk be originally = 
9 5 | 
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Wo parts, or two trunks laid cloſe to one another; or 


Frhether it were owing to its tender ſtructure, that it was | 
eably ſplit by breaking its parts, 8 | 

benni was of the firſt opinion, and Mr. Riget agreed 
with him at firſt, but he afterwards became of the con- 


Mr. 


trary ſentiment z and thought that they really broke in 
this ſplitting, being originally only one : but Reaumur 
has determined the queſtion in favour of Bonani ; having, 
by repeated obſervations, found them compoſed of two 
arallel trunk, nicely and evenly laid fidewiſe together. 
he action of the trunk in ſucking is eaſily ſeen on giv- 
ing a piece of ſugar to a butterfly, that has been kept 
without food for ſome days, aſter its being produced out 
of the chryſalis; many of the ſpecies will in this caſe 
feed on the ſugar in the ſame manner that they would on 
the juices of flowers, and will ſhew that the uſe of their 
rolling ap their trunk at times, is the ſwallowing what 
they have received into it. The trunks of the ſeveral 
ſpecies of butterflies are as different in colour as in 
ſhape ; ſome are black, others reddiſh, many of a cheſ- 
nut colour; ſome are alſo of a pale brown, and ſome of 
_ a beautiful yellow; many of them alſo are hairy on the 
under fide, and many are ſmooth, The thicker trunks 
are always ſhorter than the flat ones, and have only one 
canal. Reaumur, Hiſt. InſeR. vol. i. p. 287, 293, 309. 
TRUNK of gnats, the inſtrument by means of which the 
Fog ſtrikes the fleſh, and ſucks the blood from animal 
bodies. | | 
This is a machine well worth an attentive obſervation. 
As fine and ſmall as this inſtrument appears, it is never- 
theleſs of a very complex ſtructure. The piercer, or 
more properlythe piercersof this inſtrument, are all entire- 
Iy hid in the ſheath which makes what we call the trunk 
and is the only part we naturally have offered to our view. 


This trunt appears to be cylindricin the greater part of its | 


length, and is covered with ſcales reſembling ſmall leaves. 


Near its end it has an oblong button, furniſhed with an | 


aperture, out of which is occaſionally thruſt a fine point, 
Which is complex, being made up 
pointed bodies. | 0 . 
The beſt way to get a regular ſight of thb trund of this 


creature, and of its manner of uſing it, is to ſuffer a 


gnat to ſettle upon the hand, and not diſturb him in the * 
operation; but with a e ee the other | 
In this caſe, we may 


hand, to obſerve all his motions. 
flirſt ſee a ſmall and flender point thruſt out at the end 
of the caſe, and the fly trying ſeveral different parts of the 
kin with this ſharp inſtrument 3 when it has done this, it 


_ chooſes that part which is molt eaſily pierced; and | 
Where lies a veſſet underneath, capable of furniſhing 


as much blood as it will have occaſion to ſuck. As 
ſoon as he has made his choice, the wound is given; and 
\ fince the point of the compound piercer cannot be pro- 
truded ſo far out of the caſe as is neceſſary for ſtriking to 

a proper depth, the uſe of the lit in this caſe is ſeen; 


for white the button at the end of this remains firmly | 


applied to the orifice of the wound, where the piercer 
is introduced, and ſupports that delicate and feeble. in- 
ſtrument from bending, the caſe opens at the ſlit, and 


its two ſides bend to give room for the piercer to pene- | 
trate, and at length, when the piercer is ſunk to its ut- 
piece touch, | 


moſt depth, the two extremities of each 
and the fides are brought cloſe together. . 

Ihe ſeveral ſpecies of gnats have great variety in their, 
trunls; and/ u the obſerving of many kinds. the true ſtruc- 
ture of that organ in all will be moſt regularly and eafily 

found. Some have the caſe of the piercers only one 

ſingle tube ſplit lengthwiſe along its upper part; others 
have this flit made by the j 


cover cloſely a great part of its circumference; and others 


have the two tubes ſo well adjuſted, and nicely fitted to | 


one another, that a good glaſs cannot diſcover them from 
the reſt of the trunt, when in a ſtate of reſt; but in 
others this ſtructure is eaſily diſcoverable, as the extre- 
mity of one of them, when beſt fixed, is (till to be diſ- 
covered ſomewhat ſeparated from the trunk, and adorned 
with a pencil of ſmall hairs, like thoſe of the antennx. 
The male gnats, which have their antennæ feathered, 
are thoſe which have the plumes at the extremities of 
_ theſe additional pieces of the caſe of the trunk ; and theſe 


have not the beards which are feund ſituated over the 


trunks of the other ſpecies of gnats. | 

In ſome gnats four darts are thruſt out occaſionally from 

the opening fide, one of which ſerves as a ſheath to the 
other three. The ſides of them are extremely ſharp, 
and they are barbed or indented towards the point. 
Out of the immenſe number of gnats that one ſees in 

ſummer, in wet places, it is eaſy to determine that ver 
few have any chance, even once in' their lives, to ſuc 
the blood of larger animals. The reſt, however, are 


4 


TRUNN10N-Plates, are two plates in travellin 


of a great number of | 


'TRUSSED, in the 


pron of two caſes, which | 


far from being doomed to per Stirs} 2 

of the field afford them * Fes wi; the hy 
theſe, like many other of the inſeQ "tom 2 
carnivorous, partly otherwiſe, and feeq 8 hos Pit 


and vegetables. Reaumur, Hiſt 17 | 
ſeq. Baker's Micr. 1743. p 155 "meet rol i. ph 
TkvuNK-manna, See Manna. © 5 
. A Fire-ſhip. See Fi. 1 
TRUNK -roots of a plant, ate lit Be 
on . 5 Witch 1 dle ropts which grow ont of 
eſe are of two kinds: 1. Sue 1 
deſcent, the place of their eru don ge by a Wire 
along the trunk, as in mints, &c. and Fa tin al 
the utmoſt point, as in ſome other plants pa ah 
2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſceng but 1 | 
at right angles to the trunk, which, dener 7 forth 
as to their office, they are true roots, yet, 4 though, 
nature, are a medium between a trunk and x x has 
TRUNKED, among Herald:, is applied to Nen er 
each end, which are ſaid to be truxked, or Poe 1 
TRUNNIONS, or Tax ions, of a piece o dt, 
thoſe knobs or bunches of metal in a cy x 1 
or HOWITZER, which project from the piece ens 
FR it up on the cheeks oF the carriage. N d ber 
TRUNNION-xing, is the rin munnon were | 
the ones abr | . 9 eannon, Kt before 


mortars, and howitzers, which cover the a 1 
RUSS, of nn and go Ace the ene ma 
8, TRVUSss4, a bundle certain quantity 
Row, Ke. . un 0 or a certain quantity of hay, 
A trnſs of hay is to contain fifty-fix pounds, or half tur 
dred weight; thirty-Be 0% n kicks cod > 1 
In June, July, and Avgult, a tus of new hay mut 
weigh ſixty pounds. | | 
A truſs of forage is as much as a trooper can carry on 
his horſe's crupper. _ | 
Ixuss of flowers, is uſed by floriſts to ſignify many flowen 
growing together on the head of a ſtalk ; as in the coy. 
ſlip, auricula, &c. | „ 


Tzuss is alſo ufed for a fort of bandage or ligature, made 


of ſteel, leather, linen, or other fit material, and of u. 
rious forms, according to the nature of the caſe, or the 
contrivance of the maker, wherewith to keep up the 
parts in thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. See Hew 
win, ee. | : | 


Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be we! 
truſſed, in French bien gigote, when his thighs are lays 
and proportioned to 4 roundneſs of the croupe. Cu 
the contrary, a horſe with thin thighs, that bear no pro- 
portion to the breadth of the croupe, is ſaid to be ut 
truſſed. . | Ft. 
TRUSS, in a Ship, a machine employed to pull a jul 
home to its reſpective maſt, and retain it firmly in th 
poſition. As the zruſs is generally uſed inſtead of 3 
parrel, it is rarely employed except in flying top-gallant 
ſails, which are never furniſhed with parrels. It i510 
other than a ring or TRAVELLER, which encircles tt 
maſt, and has a rope faſtened to its aſter-part, leading 
downward to the top or decks ; by means of which ti 
truſs may be ſtraightened or ſlackened at pleaſure. Tis 
| halliards of the top-gallant-ſail being paſſed through tlis 
ring, and the fail being hoiſted up to its utmoſt extent; 
it 18 evident, that the yard will be drawn cloſe to the 
maſt, by pulling down the 172 cloſe to the upper pit 
of the ſail. For, without the zru/5, the fail and 1 
yard would be blown from the mail, ſo as to [wing 1 
by the action of the wind, and the rocking of the he 
unleſs the yard were hoiſted cloſe up to the pk} 
wherein the halliards run; which ſeldom is the cle 
flying-top-gallant ſails, becauſe they are uſually * 
| ſhallower than thoſe which are fixed or ſtanding. “ 
coner. | 5 | | 
TRruss-parrel, Sec PARREL.. 222 
TRUSSING, in Falconry, is a hawk's raiſing an) 10 
prey aloſt, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with! 
the ground. | 
TRUST. See CEST VI qui truſt. 
TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, 
truſted in his hands for the uſe of another. 
FFF 
8 TRA. See TR STRA. a Aud 
TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition f 1 
and applied to propoſitions which _ o ting] 
the nature and reality of the thing whereol 
affirmed or denied. „ of twicel 
Thus, when we fay that 4 is the fourth pant de 120 
that propoſition is true, becauſe agree? 
of thoſe numbers. 
Truth, according to Mr. 


or money, put,“ 
See 110k 


Lecke, confits in ef 
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agree Or 


tions. 
whereO 


- A topoſitionn are thoſe wherein the ideas in our 

Jerſtanding are put together, or ſeparated, by the 
mind perceiving or Judging of their agreement or diſ- 
7 propoſitions are words put together or ſeparated, 


ae ag the things they ſtand for agree or diſagree. 
Garth, N as well as knowledge, may come un- 


verbal truth, where terms are joined according to the 
agreement or diſagreement of the ideas they ſtand for, 


vithout regarding whether our ideas are ſuch as really | 


have, or arc capable of having, any exiſtence in nature. 
But it is then they contain real truth, when theſe ſigns 


are joined as our ideas agree; and when our ideas are 


ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſtence in 


knowing that ſuch have exiſted. "4 


diſagreement of ideas, as it is. Falſhood is the marking 


is the truth real. 3 
The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what 
ideas the words ſtand for, and the perception of the 
apreement or diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according as 
it is marked by thoſe words. | 


truths: 2s 


words. 5 | 


Ly which we have annexed to their names. 
0 In which ſenſe a clock may be ſaid to be true, when it 
un anſwers the idea or intention of the perſon who made it. 
Us Others will have metaphyſical rruth to conſiſt in the | 
agreement of a thing with the idea thereof in the divine | 
jad underſtanding. * „ 
that TRUTINA kermetis is uſed, among A/rologers, for an ar- 
of 3 tikcial method of examining and rectifying a nativity, | 
lante by means of the time of conception. . . 
is 00 IRC TINA TION, formed from trutina, a pair of ſcales, | 
5 the the act of weighing or balancing a thing. „ 
N. TRUTTACEOUS, in Ichthyology, the name of a genus 


all other fiſh by a ſmall fat fin, which they all have near 
tie extremity of the back, and which has no rays or 
nerves, Of the fiſh of this genus, ſome live only in 
relh waters, never entering the ſea or ſalt rivers; others 


fore called anadromi, or catanadromi. Theſe leave the 
freſh waters while young, and go into the falt waters to 
[red and grow, and again return into the freſh rivers at 
ie time of their full growth and ſpawning, that their 
ofspring may have the fame advantages themſelves have 
ad, of being hatched into life in freſh water. 
© !ruttaceeus filh are divided into two orders, thoſe 


edentulous kind 
tdetus ferra, th 
of the toothe 


„or ſuch as have no teeth, are the lava- 


d kind, are the ſalmo, umbra, trutta, car- 
Wain In difleQtion, the truttaceous fiſh have all apo- 
alles ro the pylorus, and are all a high-taſted and 


by bſh for the table. Ray's Ichthyology, p- 182. 
N , zee TalAL. | | f g | 


a w 1 : | * 2 a | 

7 expreſs 8 ord uſed by the old medical writers, to 
0 « y 

r. g \y potions were placed at the time of uſe. 


woheſha 8 Botany, the ſame as rychnus, the name 
M. in Ichthyology, the Greek name given b 
Alan, Athenzus, N Appian, to the fiſh which we 


STINACA marina, or fire-flaire, Ariſtotle | 
* ome others wr l fir 


Thy N. db g. the purifying of fat ſubſtances by 


A twice! 
the 1a 


the jo 


6ſts in putting together or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, accord- 


der the diſtinckion of verbal and real; that being only | 


nature; which in ſubſtances we cannot know, but by | 
Truth is the marking down in words the agreement or | 
down in words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 


otherwiſe than it is; and ſo far as theſe ideas, thus | 
marked by ſounds, agree to their archetypes, ſo far only | 


Beſides truth, taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before mentioned. | 
waich is alſo called logical truth, there are other ſorts of | | 
T&uTHa, Moral, which conſiſts in ſpeaking things accord- 
ing to the perſuaſion of our own minds, called alſo vera- | 
city: and, in a more general ſenſe, comprehending alſo 
faithfulneſs, which is a conſormity of our actions to our 


Taurn, Metaphy/ical or tranſcendental, which is nothing : 
but the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas 


of fiſh, of the trout kind, which are diſtinguiſhed from | 


ſrequent both the freſh and ſalt waters, and are there- 


| Which have, and thoſe which have not teeth. Of the| 


ywallus, oxyrinchus, and albula; and 


pot or diſh in which the medicines uſed in 


ite it traoum. 
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means of meltin g, and ſeparating them from thelt 


ag of 6gn, as the things Fgniked by the alf 
7 e — it ot 53.0 Now the Joining or] membranes, &c. 
ting of figns, is what we call making of propoſi- 
ſepara Path, properly, belongs only to 8 
f there are two ſorts, mental and verbal; as there 
are two forts of ſigns commonly made uſe, viz. ideas 


purifying of lard, ſuet, &c. is this: melt them at a gentle 
fire, with the addition of a little water intermixed, and; 
when melted, ſtrain tbem from the membranes. The 


becoming black, which it would otherwiſe do; for the 
water not being capable of receiving any greater degree 
of heat than that of boiling, will keep the bottom of 


| 


the veſſel from growing too hot, much better than the 


nicelt management of the fire could do. 


a ſhip lies nearly in the TROUGH or hollow of the ſea 
in a tempeſt, particularly when it blows contrary to her- 
courſe. In trying, as well as in $CUDDING, the fails 
are always reduced in proportion to the increaſe of the 
ſtorm. Thus, in the former ſtate; the ſhip may lie by 
the wind under a whole main-ſail, a whole fore-fail, or 
a whole mizen; or under any of thoſe ſails when dimi- 


— 


In the college diſpenſatory, the method laid down for the 


| addition of water in this keeps the fat from burning and 


in affirmative or negative. ſentences. So that propoſition | Ta VNG, in Sea Language, denotes the ſituation in which 
onfiſls in joining or ſeparating of ſigns; and truth con- 


niſhed by the reef or balance. As the leaſt poſſible 


uantity of ſail uſed in ſcudding is the gooſe-wings of 


the fore-ſail, ſo, in trying, the ſmalleſt portion is gene- 
rally the mizen-(tay-ſail, or main ſtay- ſail; and in either 


ſtate, if the ſtorm is exceſſive, ſne may lie with all the 


fails furled, or, according to the ſea-phraſe, under bare 
peel -.--: e 7: Os 
The intent of ſpreading a fail at this time is to keep the 
| ſhip more ſteady, and, by preſſing her fide down in the 
water, to prevent her from rolling violently ; and alſo to 
turn her bow towards the direction of the wind, ſo that 
the ſhock of the waves may fall more obliquely on her 
flank than when the lies along the trough of the ſea. 


While ſhe remains in this ſituation, the helm is faſtened 


_ cloſe to the lee- ſide, or, in the ſea language, hard-a-lee, 

to prevent her, as much as poſlible, from falling off. 
But as the ſhip is not then kept in equilibrio by the effort 
of her ſails, which at other times counterbalance each 
other at the head and ftern, ſhe is moved by a flow but 
continual vibration, which turns her head alternately to 


in app:oaching the direction of the wind, is called her 
coming- to, and the contrary exceſs of the angle to lee- 
ward is termed her falling off. Thus, ſuppoſe the wind 


windward: if, in turning her head towards the ſource 
of the wind, ſhe arrives at N. W. 4 N. or N. 39 W. 
and then declines to the leeward as far as W. 4 S. or S. 
84 W. the former will be called ber coming- to, and the 
latter her falling-off. In this poſition ſhe advances very 
little according to the line of her length, but'is driven 
_ conſiderably to leeward. Falconer.  - 
TRYPHERA, rTpuge:a, in Pharmacy, a denomination given 
to divers medicines, eſpecially of the opiate kind. The 


ſtomach, to ſtop fluxes, and is good for ſome diſeaſes of 
the womb. rags | | 


account of their gentle and pleaſant;operation, or, accord- 


purgatives. - 


name given by ſome to the cadmia, called by Dioſco- 
rides, placitis, and by others of the Greek writers, c- 


coat or Cruſt on the walls or ſides of the furnace; hence 
it had the name placitis, or cruftaceous; and it was call- 


verſely, it appeared made up of feveral ſucceſſive plates, 
which had the appearance of ſo many belts or zones. 


dug out of the mines; that is, that they were natural 
productions; but this is erroneous, and contrary to all 
the accounts of the ancients, | FR 


roduces the ſpice of that name. 


uſed by ſome authors for the tea-«tree, 
TS H. NM 


 fruttifera, frucſa minima, a ſpecies of fig- tree growin 
in Malabar. Of the bark 66.85 tree they make Arings 


* 
L * , * 


5 


11 * T8IA 


windward and leeward, ſorming an angle of three or 
four points in the interval. That part where ſhe ſtops, 


northerly, and a thip trying with her ſtarboard fide to 


great tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves," 
and ſeveral other ingredients: it is uſed to fortify the 
The word is formed from the Greek TpuPepos, delicate, on 
ing to others, becauſe they make thoſe who uſe them reſt. 
The Saracenic tryphera, and Perſian tryphera, thus call- 
ed, becauſe firſt introduced, the one by the Saracens, 
and the other by the Perſians, were both of them gentle 


TSAPHARI, in the ateria Medica of the ancients, a 
nitis and onychitis. It was a flat kind, forming a ſort of 
ed onychitis and ⁊onitis, becauſe, when broken tranſ- 


Serapio tells us, that this and the bortryoide cadmia were 


TSCHIRNH AUSIANA guadratrix. See QUADRATRIX 
{ Bio Sea Language. See TxyiNG. 3 r rs % | | 


INKA, in the Materia Medica, a name by which 
ſome authors have called the clove-ttee, the tree which 
TSIA, in Botany, a name taken ſrom the Japoneſe, and 


Ficus Malabarica, ſemel in anno 


- 


r their bows, and prepare a red colour for dying the 
| Cambayan cloths. SRL: NP 
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ISIN, in Nataral Hiſtory, che name giren by the Chineſe 
to a ſtone which they make great uſe of in their manu- 


„ 'TUBBER, in Mining, a name given in Cornwall to that 


TSIAM pangam, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors, 
for the tree whoſe wood is the log-wood, uſed in dying 
and in medicine. | | | | 
TSIANA era, in the Materia Medica, a name given by 
ſome authors to the coſtus root. | : 
'TSI-CHU, in Botany, the name of a Chineſe tree, which 
furniſhes the liquor of which they make their celebrated 
varniſh. | 


facture of porcelain ware. It is of a deep blue colour, 
much reſembling Roman vitriol in appearance, and is 
found in lead-mines, and ſuppoſed to contain ſome par- 
ticles of lead ; its effects being the ſame in the porcelain 
manufacture as thoſe of ceruſs, or white lead, in 3 
the other colours penetrate into the ſubſtance of the veſ- 
ſels. The deep violet colour that we ſee ſo beautiful on 
the China ware, is uſually made with this ſtone. They 
find it about Canton and Pekin; but the latter place 

. . affords the beſt, and it ſells at greatly the beſt price. 
The painters in enamel melt this ſtone in their way, and 
uſe it very much; _ form many beautiful works, by 
laying it upon ſilver; but it is apt to, come off in time. 


When the /n is ufed in the porcelain manufacture, it is 


only uſed to the vaſes that paſs a ſecond baking, and are 
intended as the beſt kinds. | 3 


The t/n is prepared by only beating it to powder, not 


roaſting it in the common way. They mix the 
powder with large quantities of water, and ſtirring it 
together, they let it ſubſide a little to ſeparate any earthy 
or extraneous matter that might be among it. They 
then let the powder ſubſide. The water which is thrown 
away has no colour from this matter, and the powder 


itſelf is not of that fine blue it was in the lump, but of | 
a pale aſh-colour z but this recovers all its beauty when | 


it is laid on the China and baked. The ſettlement taken 
from the water is dried and preſerved in powder, and 
when it is to be uſed, they only mix it up with gum- 


water, or a ſolution of glue, and lay it on with a pencil. | 


Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de l' Aſie. 


- TUB, is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity | 


of divers things. A tub of tea is a quantity of about 60 


pounds. A tub of camphor is a quantity from 56 to 


80 pounds. | . 5 
TO B-, in Tchthyology, an Engliſh name given to a ſpecies 


GURNARD. _ | 


'Tv B-man, in the Court of Exchequer. See PRECEDENCE, | 


TUBA, in Antiquity. Sce TRUMPET. 2 
Tus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which many old 
authors call the buccinum. JE Ly . 


mining inſtrument, which is in other parts of England 
called a BEELE. ET NN. | | | 
 TusBBER-men, in Cornwall, the people who work with this 


* 


in other places beel-men. | 


TUBE, Tusus, pipe, conduit, or canal ; a cylinder, hol- | 


low withinſide, either of. lead, iron, wood, glaſs, or 


other matter, for the air, or ſome other fluid, to have a | 


free paſſage, or conveyance through. 


The term is chiefly applied to thole uſed in phyſics, aftro- |. 
nomy, anatomy, &c. On other ordinary occaſions, we 


more uſually ſay pipe. 


In the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences, M. | 


Varignon gives us a treatiſe on the proportions neceſſary 
for the diameters of ſubes, to give preciſely any deter- 
minate quantities of water. The reſult of his piece 
turns upon theſe two analogies ; that the diminutions of 
the velocity of water, occaſioned by its friction againſt 
the ſides of tubes, are as the diameters; the tubes being 
ſuppoſed equally long: and the quantities of water iſſu- 
ing out at the tubes, are as the ſquare roots of their dia- 
meters, deducting out of them the quantity each is di- 
miniſhed. | m 


 ROMETER and THERMOMETER. For the aſcent of li- 
quors in capillary tubes, ſee AsCENT and CArII- 
Tonk, alimentary. See Dover, nm 
Tuns, glaſs." See GLASS Tube. "#4 
Tune, T llepian, Stentorophonic, and Torricellian, ſee the 
e oo nn hf Ali | 
'Toze of a flower. See ral 
Tuns, in Artillery, are inſtruments uſed in quick firing, 
made with us of tin; their diameter is d of an inch, ſo 
as juſt to enter into the vent of the piece; their length 
js about five. or ſix inches, with. a cap above, and cut 
ſlanting below in the form of a pen, and the point is 
nrength 
cartri o 


of trigla, ſometimes called the Hlying-fiſh. See Sapphirine 


tool, and who are, from its other name of beele, called 


{TuBER, or [oUBEROsiTY, in Surgery, . 
knob or tumor growing naturally on any part 3 u bb | 
| I tion to tumors which riſe accidentally, or from? 
For the tubes of barometers and thermometers, fee Ba- | OT Ss a | e 


ened with ſome ſolder, that it may pierce the} 


"OO 


cap is furniſhed wich mealed powder, was... | 
ſpirits of wine. To prevent mea. tee vis | 


made of flannel, ſteeped in ſpirits of c; 

| petre diſſolved in 71 and there is no vid 5 
off, becauſe it takes fire as quick as looks n o take i 

| The French uſe a ſmall reed, to which ig N | 
cap, and they are about two inches 3 Oden 

| mealed powder, moiſtened with ſpirits or Alle With 
ſmall hole is made through them of the f = 
through which the fire darts with 1 5 

. re to the cartridge, which malt be denen 

1 5 the OR ans MILE 45 
ele tubes may be kept a great while without l. „ 

ed; but piereing of he e ny ſpoil 

of firing. Muller's Art, p. 2939. 

N 1 in Aſtronomy, Fa ee uſed for TELESCopy 
but more properly for that part thereof in : erk 
ay 3 are fitted, "lf by whi prog 3 
uſed. 28 8 

Ihe goodneſs of the tube being of great ie 
that of the teleſcope, we ſhall bere 26 5 

The conſtruttion of a draw-TUuBRE for a teleſcope. The chr 
10 0 to be regarded here are, that the tub, be n - 
efome CIV 


5 N caſe : but | 
1. If the tube be ſmall, it is beſt made of thin bra 
plates covered with tin, and formed into »; wha 
to ſlide within one another. 58 why tbr, 
2. For long tubes, btaſs or iron would be too heavy; for 


a wooden cylinder is turned, of the length of the 

to be uſed; and f a diameter equal to that of the foal 
draw. About this cylinder is rolled and palted payer 
till it be of a ſuſhcient thickneſs : when one tube is d 5 


Be * others after the ſame manner ; {till making the 
aſt ſerve for a mould for the next, till you have enough” 


for the length of the tube deſired. Laſtly, to the ex- 
they may be drawn forth the better. : 


o 


which renders them looſe and tottering ; in both which 


| beſt method of making tubes is as follows: glue parch- 
ment round a wooden cylinder, and let the parchment 
be coloured black, to prevent the reflected rays making 

any confuſion. Provide very thin flits of beech, and 
| bending them into a cylinder, glue them carefully to the 
parchment: cover this wooden caſe with white parch- 


ferril: after the ſame manner make another draw over 
the former; and then another, till you have enough for 
the length of the tube. | as 


that the ſpurious rays, ſtriking againſt the ſides, may be 
intercepted and loſt. In thoſe places where the lenſes 
are to be put, it will be proper to furniſh the ferrils with 
female ſcrews. Provide a wooden cover to defend the 
obje-glaſs from the duſt, and putting the eyc-gla in 
its wooden ferril, faſten it by the ſcrew tothe tube. Laſt- 


diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the eye, and fit ito 
the other extreme of the tube. | 


'TUBEL, a word uſed by ſome chemical writers to exprel | 


ſcales of copper or braſs. Li 
TUBER, or Tuzgrcte, in Botany, 2 kind of round 
turgid root, in form of a knob or turnep. 


nated tuberoſe, or tuberous plants. | 15 | fob for 2 


eaſe. _ „„ E LIE bot : 
The ſame term is alſo uſed for a knot in 3 tree | 
TUBERA terre. See TRUFFLES. 


HTHIS1I$S, * IF, 


N | fleſhy ſub- 
| roots as are round, and confiſt of an uniform roots 
| ſtance, having neither ſkins nor ſbells, as bulbous 

"© have,” ne 
Buch are the roots of the itis, pion Wt 


See Roor. | | 
TUBILUSTRIUM, compounded. of tab, trumps 


. 


among the Romans. is denomination. 


15 0 


Co "x | S260 
Through each tube is drawn a Qy1CK-match, and the 


* 


n 


falling out by carriage, 4 balel Powder fen 
which is taken off 5. * ſea 1 Hoy "hy | 
Br $ 


; and q | 


by its weight, nor liable to War f 
an glaſſes: o that any a 


which reaſon ſome chuſe to make them of paper, thus: 


tremes of the draws are to be glued wooden ferrils, that 


3 ince paper draws are apt to ſwell with moiſt weather, 
o as to ſpoil their ſliding; and in dry weather to ſhrink, _ 


caſes, the ſituation of the lenſes is eaſily diſturbed; the 


ment, and about its outer extreme make a little ring or 


To the inner extremes of each draw, fit a wooden ferril, | 
45 provide a little wooden tube of a length equal to the 
iſt | 


The plants which produce ſuch roots are hence denomi- 


| TUBERCULES, TouBEgRcLEs, little tumors, which ge | 
| purite and diſcharge pus, often found in the Wl 


TUBEROSE in Botany. See Pol 1ANTBES. 2 | 
| TUBEROU: „or TuUBEROSE, an epithet guten to ſuc 


nded « eo] 
lure, T purify, in Antiquity, © feaſt or creme | 
3 1 | | 10 
| F day whereon they purified their ſacred trumpet | 


= 2 


* = — 1 : 
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. 


b he een of puritfing thend. das held on. 


ölth and laſt day of the feaſt of Minerva, called 


q r quinguatria 
quinquarris, or 14 iq p 1 


| 41 POR A, red tubular coral = in Natural | H. ory, a name 


key x to a genus of | /zrhophyta, in the 
| Fo 7 e bare N of which. are, that its 
14 a NERE1s, and that it is cobAL, conſiſting 
dl eflindric- hollow, erect, and parallel tubes. He 
„%%%... ĩ al omnndty -* 
"prof 1 uſed by ſome botanical authors for 
hecycamen or ſow-bread.. ., 1 3 
TUBULARIA, in Natural 5 the name of a genus 
of zoophytes, in the claſs of worn | f 
Linnæan diſtinction 5 the characters of Which are theſe: 
that it bas the flowers of the e onely at 


the extremities, and that the ſtem is radiated, filiform, 
' and tubulons. Linnzus enumerates hve. ſpecies, ſome 

of which belong to the tubular CORALLINES of Ellis. 
ToBULARIA foſſulis, in Natural Hi oryy the name of a 

ſpecies of coral found very often oſſil in Germany and 


Hafi, claſs 7. 
or in ſingle tubules in thoſe of the harder and firmer 
texture. In theſe two ſtates this foſſil makes two very 
different appearances; and, according to the different 
directions in the maſs, or the different views of them 
that the ſections of it place them in, they make a num- 
ber of very elegant figures. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 
TUBULATED flower, tubulatus floſeulus, in Botany, a 
term uſed by authors to expreſs thoſe Imaller flowers, a 
flower. Theſe are called zubulated by way of diſtinction 
from another kind of them, which are, from their ſhape, 


called ligulated. The tubulated floſcules generally com- 
poſe the diſk, and the ligulated ones the radius of the 


a hollow cylinder, which expands into a mouth at the 


1 ſtand expanded, and in ſome meaſure bent backward. 

h Tosu Lr concamerati, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
e genus of the TuBULUs marinus, diſtinguiſhed abun- 
„ dantly from all the others by its figure and inner ſtruc- 
It ture, | 4 4 

p They are long ſhelly bodies, uſually either of a conic or 
d eylindric form, or elſe reſembling the dentales in ſhape ; 
K | and ſometimes, but that very rarely, they have their 
h- ſmaller end bent and twiſted round. They are compoſed 
or vithin a number of hollow compartments, each of which 
er 


communicates with the next by means of a ſiphunculus, 
vhich runs through the whole length in the manner of 
the thick nautilus, or the cornu ammonis. We know 


nl, ot theſe in their recent ſtate at this time, but frequently 
be meet with them foſſil in the ſtones brought from Sweden 
n for pavetnents, and in ſome others. . 

1th 


dome authors have called theſe by che name alveoli, con- 


in nitz. See AL Vzolus. VVV 
aſt | 4 have called them pyramidal. entrochi, others obe- 
* | ſet marmorzi alveolares ; and they are. the bodies de- 
t to 


ided by Geſner and Aldrovand, under the names of 


rue called them alſo pohhthalamii, and other cone-/tones. 

Klein, de Tubul. p. A J 

. ̃ faſſites, in Ne Hiſtary, the name given by au- 

zor to che caſes or tubules of ſea- worms; found buried 

in the earth. NT a OT TIN Lo: 

\ 7 er in their native ſtate of very various kinds, but 

4 4,7 accidents attending them in their accidental 

"a ow ſubject to a multitude of other appear- 

—. found of very various ſizes, ſometimes 
Pete, and buried in the ſtrata of earth or ſtone ; 


"Ix 5 are more or leis perfect, and are im. 
ſup thi * maſſes of the ludus Helmontii, or ſeptarie, and 
Gee pe- lo Ws they make one kind of /apis [yrangoides, or. 
1 93 foves Frog the moſt beautiful Hringeides, or pipe- | 

lined in the f. td Of che bottoms of ſhips, or paſts 
„er pt Have been picrend, dei ori- | 
ſub- etriſied with the 8 by theſe ſea-worms, and afterwards | 


theſe 


SR them, 2 8 ay _ of the Worms remain» 
of the e are many beautiful ſpecimens on the ſhore 


Land Richmond. 


uſe want, —_ res- dentalia & entalia, ate not leſs fre- 


' 


w 1 ; v L - 
1 * 
5 . 
$ 27 6 20 * % 


which was performed twice 


worms, according to the | 


. Jtaly, and compoſed of à great number. of tubes, or | 
| ſengitudival pipes, often reſembling ſo many worms | 
| ranged perpendicularly in the mals... See Tab. II. of | 


They are uſually found either in maſſes of a lax ſtone, 


great number of which go to compoſe one large compound 


compound flowers, The tubulated ones are formed into | 


wp, and is divided into. five equal ſegments, which 


founding them with the conic body found in the belem- 


ug 5 caudee cancri, or cancrites. Some late authors | 


Lon nd Richsbeppeg, and ig our ess bits about | 


ks Cr 


* 


* 2 A 


3 


frequent in ſimilar places in France and Italy 
TUBULI la#iferi, in Anatomy, is a name uſed by ſome 
writers for thoſe ſmall tubes through which the milk 
FouBOoL1 feminiferi. See TESTICLE. e 
TuBUL1 wermiculares, à name ſometimes uſed by natu- 
raliſts for certain ſmall oblong and hollow ſea-ſhells re- 


ſembling worms, 


[DTuBuLUs marinus, or canalis, in, Natural Hiftery, the 


name of a genus of univalve ſhell-fiſh; the characters 


of which are theſe : it is of an oblong figure, terminat- 


ing in a point, and hollow within, ſo. that it reſembles a 
tube or horn. Theſe are alſo called by the older writers 


DENTALIUM and SHELLS. | 
It has been a common error of authors to confound un- 
der the general name of tubulus marinus, theſe ſhells, 
and thoſe. very different ones of the vermiculi marini, 
which make a number of pipes or tubes joined toge- 
| ther; theſe, by their number and joinings, have induced 


dentalia, from their reſembling the tooth of a dog. See 


valve ſhells, while the canaes are uſually fingle and ſe 
E and can have no title to any claſs, but the tubu- 
ar univalve one. Aldrovand obſerves, that the tubuli 


called dentalia, and thoſe called antalia, differ only in 


"% 


che, ſince they are neither of the nature of the common 
bivalve, nor univalve ſhells, ſuch as the patella and au- 
is marina; but this is very idle, ſince by this rule the 
Inails, and many other families, might be excluded as 


the antale is formed of many eircumvotutions; whence 
he ſeems to have taken in the huccina under this name; 
but later writers have more nicely diſtinguiſhed in theſe 


extremely different from all the other ſpecies of it, in 
having its head pierced with a multitude of holes, in the 


| from the figure of the ſhell, call this phallus marinus, 


lib. iii. p. 382. ws, ety - 1 
Of this general claſs of the tubuli or canales, there ate 
four ſubordinate diſtinctions, including ſeveral ſpecies. 
| © Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. part ii. p. 245. See PRNICILLI ma- 
rini, DEN TALIs, BELEMNITES, and I'UBULL con- 
camerati. See Tab. III. Shells, Ne 25, and Tab. III. 
Faſſils, Claſs g. | | V; : | 
l among Botaniſ's. See LEAF. - 
TOUCAN. _ | ; 
TUCE a Hip, a name given to that part of the ſhip 
where the ends of the bottom planks are collected toge- 


ther, immediately under the ſtern or counter. When 
PZ this part, inſtead of being incurvated, and forming a 


coner. 
| bellows blow. 


horſe, or wild beaſt. 


— — 


WEEK. 


. 


harder than TERRAs, but {till porous and ſpungy. 


of the grand ſignor. 


— 


fore minore. 


much reſembles ſome of the American 
ſun-flowers. Phil. Tranſ. NY 232: | , 


trees; or that part ſet with branches, leaves, &c. 


naturally to» affect to have their ts parallel to the ſpot. 
of ground they ſnadow; for an account of which phe- 
nomenon, ſee PAR ALL ELISu. 


CAPO negro. See Tufted Duck. 


faſten the draught chains for the fore«horſes. 


- 


l 


' growang 


"+ 


e LOT I IKet rl oF 2o- I | A on 38 
London and the hills of Vorkſhire; but they are more 


flows to the nipples of the mammæ ar breaſts. e 5 


a late French author to place them among the multi- | 
ſize; and he thinks they have no title to the name con- 


well as theſe. This author ſays, in another place, that 


caſes. The ſea pencil is,evidently of this genus, though 


manner of the head of a watering pot. Some authors, 


and the French call it Je priape. Aldrovand. de Teſtac. 


F eee in Ornithology, a name given by ſome to the 


convex ſurface, aſſumes the ſhape of a vertical or ob- 
lique plane, it is ſaid to be ſquare; and a ſquare tuck is 
- accordingly terminated above by the wing-tranſom, and 
below, and on each fide, by the faſhion- pieces. Fal- 
TUE-:ron, in Smithery, the iron through which a ſmith's 
TUEL, among Sportſmen, denotes the ſundament of | 
TUESDAY. See Hoxe day, Turisco, Tru, and 
TUFA, in Natural Hi ory, a name given 0 ſtone, 
formed of volcanic aſhes, concreted with various other 
ſpecies of ſtone, in which argil predominates. It is 
TUFECSI, a body of the ſpahis, or horſe, in the ſervice 
TUFFO, in Botany, a name given by che people of Guinea 
to a plant common in that country, and uſed in decoc- 
tion to waſh ſore eyes with. It is of the ſun-flower kind, 
and is called ” Petiver, flos ſolis Guineenſis folio ſcabrs' 
t 
'TUFT, a term uſed by ſome authors for the buſhy part of 


Tur 1 trees, paralleliſm of the. All trees are obſerved pen 
] 


TUFTED duck, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name for the 


UG, in 4rtillery, are the iron pins which paſ 
through the fore- ends of the ſhafts of the army carts, to 


UG Us, in Botany, che name. of a ſweet aromatic plant, 


. ” : 
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gtowing vp ſometimes to eight or nine cubits, much 
eſteemed in the eaſtern parts of the world, and ſuppoſed 


agreeable aromatic taſte, but not too acrid. They are 


from the bites of ſerpents or the centipes. If not a pre- 

ſervative, they are however found, upon experience, to 
be a very good remedy in the laſt caſe, he common ap- 
plication for the bite of this animal being ſome of the 
ſeeds of the ;ugus chewed in the mouth to a fort of 


veral of the Braſilian ſpecies of this bird, deſcribed by 
 Marcgrave, have the word tui as a part of them; as the 
 twiete, the tuipara, the tuitirica, and tuiaputefuba. See 


"SF 


ſo that when the bird fits ſtill, there is, as it were, a 
blue line ſeen running down each ſide; on its rump 


„ 2 e 
 TUILERIE, or TrLERT, French, formed from tuile, tile, 
vered atop, but furniſhed with apertnres on all fides, 


 _ thiough which the wind having admittance dries the | 
tiles, bricks, &c. in the ſhade, which the ſun would 8 


alſo a magnificent palace, whoſe front takes up the whole | 
length of the garden. a ie Trans Sd ATA, 
The palace of the Tulleries is joined to the Louvre by a 
Seine, and has its proſpects thereon; | 
dicis, wife of Henry II. in the time of her regency; it 
| Louis XIV. The garden of the Tuileries was much im- 


TUISCO, or 'ursTo, in Mythology, a name given by the | 


them, eſtabliſhed religious ceremonies among them, and | 
obtained ſuch a high degree of reputation, that after his | 


'TULTIRI 


Ti | 


by father Camelli, who very ſtrictly compared it with 
the accounts given by Dioſcorides and the ancients of 
their amomum, to be that very plant. The cluſtered 
manner of growing of the fruit, together with its ob- 
long ſhape, and the aromatic taſte of the ſeeds, ſeem 
greatly to countenance this opinion. DOE 
Lach fruit of the tugus contains five or ſeven ſeeds; theſe 
are of an oblong figure, of a reddiſh colour, and of an 


much ſought after by birds, inſects, and beld-mice. 


The natives ſeem as fond of theſe as the ancients were 
of the amomum ; and the young women ſtring them on 


threads, and wear them as bracelets; ſometimes they 
make the bracelets of the ſeeds alone; but more uſually 
they ſtring them alternately with pearls, and pieces of 
red coral: theſe bracelets they call caropi, as well as the 
fruit itſelf. vu 1 c 


They are ſuppoſed, when worn by way of a necklace, to | 


keep off the effects of a bad air, and to preſerve them 


paſte. 


The cluſter of fruit of the tugus, or true amomum, when | 
newly formed and unripe, ſomewhat reſembles the pſeudc- 
amomum of Garcias; but this likeneſs wears off as they 

ripen. For Camelli's accurate deſcription of this plant, 


illuſtrated by a figure, ſee Phil. 'Tranf. NY 248, p. 2. 


'The word 1s originally Braſilian; and the names of ſe- 


Tu1iETE, &c. * 


UIAPUTEJUBA, in Ornithology, the name of a Braſi- 
lian ſpecies of paroquette, all over of a green colour, 
but in different ſhades, very deep on the wings, very 
pale, and ſomewhat yellowiſh on the belly, and of a ſaint | 
- colour all over the reſt of the body; its tail is very long; 
it is about the ſize of a ſwallow,; its eyes are large and 


black, and have a circle of yellowiſh green feathers 
round them, and over the' beak, which is black and 
crooked ; and on his head he has one ſpot of gold yellow 
feathers. _ fy . | | | 


UIETE, in Ornithology, the name of a Brablian ſpecies | 
of paroquette, of the ſize of a lark, and all over of a| 


pale green colour, variegated with blue; the origin of its 
wings is blue, as are alfo the ends of the wing-feathers, 


there is alſo a blue ſpot; its tail is but ſhort z its beak 
is ſmall, croozed, and of a pale red; and its legs and 


a tile work; a large building with a drying-place, co- 


crack, before they be put in the kiln. 


kg 'The garden of the Louvre is called the Tuileries, as be- 
ing a place where tiles were anciently made, &c. But 


the term Tuileries does not only include the garden, but 


large gallery, which runs along the banks of the river 
The Tuileries was begun in 1564, by Catharine de Me- 
was finiſhed by Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by 
proved by Louis XIII. 


ancient Germans to a celebrated perſon, whom they re- 
garded as the founder of their nation, and whom they 
repreſented: to be the ſon of the earth, becauſe they were 
ignorant of his origin, He gave them laws, poliſhed 


death they ranked him among the gods. One of the 


principal ceremonies of his worſhip conb6ſted in finging | 
ſongs in praiſe of him. Cæſar thought that Pluto was 


honoured under this appellation, Encycl. 


Some have aſcribed the origin of the name of Tueſday to 5 


this wy See WERK. 
A, 


[ 


| 


— 


TULACUM, in Natural H 


* 


TUI, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome call the pare- | 
_ quette. | | . 


from ſhooting downward, where they . dance from ole 


in Ornithology, the name of a Braſilian pa- 


1 


1 
— 


all over of a fine beautiful green, but he vglke 


of a pale red; its eyes black, and its f 


known, that ſome of the Roman ; 
- procure gold from one of the other Ends * ul 


TULIP, zulipa, in Botany, a genus of the 


empalement; it is of the bell ſhape, 


Ihe characters of a good zip are theſe : 1. It muſt hay 


the flower ſhould be proportioned to the top, and the 


The leaves, when opened, ſhould neither turn inwar 
nor ben 5 
fower ſhould be of a middling fize, neither too large nar 


but they are yalued for their earlineſs, as they flowerin 
February. The roots of theſe are to be planted in the 


land, with the turf rotted among it, and a mixture of 
one fourth part of ſea-ſand; this ſhould be laid about 


roots need not be planted more than four or five inch 


pear, they ſhould be covered with mats; as alſo at nights, 
when they are in flower, if it be very froliy, and like 


cover, they ſhould not be permitted to ſeed; aud when 
their leaves decay, the roots ſhould be taken up and laid 
in a dry place, and afterwards cleaned and laid up ma 
ſafe place from vermin, till the September ſoliowing. 
The late blowers are propagated from what they eil 
breeders, or flowers produced from ſeeds, 
brought over principally from Flanders, . 


the bottom for draining off the m 


years in theſe beds; after whic 


| i many deep, and have th 


i | 6 ö k "* 
. e 4 
; > 8 
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8 1 
| | c 
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roquette, which is a little larger than g 


and wings than elſewhere ; its beak is ver 


180 
, p el ad 
is but a litile longer than the wi cel dive; in 
is a ſpecies much eſteemed in the ple, W. 
learns to talk, and becomes e z l a6 ith 


one's mouth. * tante, a to eat Ont of X. 


tor | 1 
people of the Eaſt Indies 1 : 1 bc by 
s O . 


ment, of the coarſer kind, variegateg 5; 
prepare this by ſeveral enleinsti6ns Fre. ted. They 
retnally in fevers, and many other diforder, due it in. 
it a ſort of panacea. They ay that „ eſteenin 


bl 
ed from it, which is nor W a) eng 
wat we 


emperor d 
which is now found at Goſſelaer in Saxony däpinen, 


Onia claſs. Its characters are theſe : r Nong. 


oblong, oval, concave, erect petals; it 
ſhaped ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the "ht: 
minated by oBlong, four-cornered lummits apy why 
oblong, taper, three-cornered germen, havin i bo 
crowned by a triangular, three-lobed, perman 24s: ts 
the germen afterward turns to a three-cornered _ l 
having three cells, which are filled with com refled { " 
lying over each other in a double order, Miller r hs 
two, and Linnæus three jpecies, Ro 


a tall and ſtrong ſtem, 2. The flower ſhould cong of 
fix leaves, three within, and three without; and the fore 
mer ſhould be larger than the latter, 3. The bottom of 


ends of the leaves ſhould be rounded, nor pointed, fy 


outward, but fland erect; and the whole 
too ſmall. 5. The ifripes mull be imall and regular, and 
ſhould all arife from the bottom of the flower: the cht 
alfo ſhould not be yellow, but of a brown colour. 
Tulips are generally divided into three clafles, according 
to their times of flowering ; the earl;, the middling, aud 
the late. HVV Bo 

Ihe early ones are not near ſo fair nor ſo high as the late, 


beginning of September, in a warm border, near a wal, 
po or hedge. The proper ſoil for them is paſture 


ten inches deep, and ſhould be renewed every year. The 


deep. If the weather is very ſevere when they fit aps 


wiſe in the heat of the day. When their flowering 


a FT * ST OR THF 


which are 


hich is the 


changed into ſtriped and variegated ones. They ar 
alſo propagated by ſowing the ſceds; but this 7 
great care, as in the raiſing of all the other fine Lowers. 
from ſeeds, | he 2 3 
The ſeeds muſt be ſaved from the choicelt flowers, 


| : a 
ſowed in ſhallow pans or boxes of earth, with ow at 
| oiſture, in Septembel. 


. 121. x ls, 
The ſpring following they appear like the leaves of gra 
or 8 * 4 — ater ſtanding two or es _ 
theſe decay. The boxes are to be kept clear o 2 
and removed to different ſituations, where oo % 
joy the morning ſun, and be defended from en 
and f:ofts ; at the Michaelmas of the following) 705 
are to be removed out of the boxes into w_ 0 
ſandy earth, with tiles under them, to pow wp 


great mart for flower-roots ; and theſe, by culture, are 


two inches deep, and at two inches dil 
another. In October, an want 
ſhould be ſifted on them, an LO hs wu k 1 
p., ; ; inches alundel 

up, and planted in freſh + hy 3 * 10 15 
ore; at the end of this time they will f PR | 
beſt of them muſt be marked with ſticks, . | 

may be diſtinguiſhed when tho leaves are But 


: 


' 


f ral ſoil is made of a third part of paſture-| 
| l graſs rotted in it, a third part hne ſea-| _ 
| 225 and a third part lime-rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be TULrP.iree, Tlaurel-leaved, magn 
, | . 


into nne ſtripes here ſhould be ſeparated afterwards from 


to plain flowers again; and the off-ſets from the roots of 
 _ theſe will always produce ſuch flowers, and often more 


their rulips. The fineſt of them were then valued above | 


for the purchaſe of that zulip which they call the viceroy, 
preſerved: the perſon who purchaſed this, not having 
money, paid for it the following things; two laſts of 


 . eight fat hogs, two ho 


it, and reduced the price. Munting. de Plant. 
TuLte, chegucred. See FRITILLARY. 5 
Tori wer. See TRUMPET-flower. 

TuL1e, African. See BLoop-flower, EY 5 1 

Tor re-tree, tulipifera, or liriodendron, in Botany, a genus | [UMBABA, a word uſed by chemiſts, to expreſs ſulphur 


| angular leaves, which fall off; the empalement is com- 5 
poſed of three oblong plain leaves, like petals, which | TUMBLER, a name given to a particular ſpecies of pi- 
geon, called by Moore the columba revolvens. FG 


nale of the flower, having long narrow ſummits faſt-“ 


the germina afterward become ſcaly feeds, ing over 


. n *ndoment to be paſſed either on tulp, or 

But there * * their firſt flowering; ec the 
n other flowery, ones arg often found 46 have degene-| 
_—_—_— ad the bad to have improved: after this, how-| 
rae” rey may be concluded good or bad. 
232 76, as they are called, being thus raiſed, are 
to be ſhifted every year into freſh earth, and they will in 


7 C 


; t into very fine ſtripes. The earth they are 
23 Would be 1 year of a different kind, and 


half a year before they are uſed, and often turned. 
e be laid es inches deep with this 
earth; and on this the roots ſnould be placed in regular f 
ole; and at even diſtances, of fix inches and then fix} 
or eight inches of earth ſhould be laid over theſe, che top | 
of the bed being a little rounded to throw off the wet.“ 
Thus they are to remain till the buds appear, and then if 
the nights are very ſevere they are to be ſheltered by co- 
vering them with mats. The flowers which break out 


the reſt, and if they hold on their beauty to the laſt, 
which the floriſts call dying well, they will never return 


beautiful than thoſe of the parent o. 
When the tulips have flowered, their heads ſhould be 
broken off to prevent their ſeeding, which would make 
them flower much t orſe the next year. Miller's 
Gardener's Dit. 5h | 855 3 
The Dutch have always been admirers of flowers, and 
before the preſent faſhion of cultivating the auriculas and 
carnations came up among them to the height it now is 
at, they took the ſame care of tulips. The prices they 
ſold theſe at among one another, are amazing. Mun- 
ting tells us, that in the year 1634, and the four or five 
following, they not only purchaſed them at extravagant | 
rates beyond credibility, but many of the burghers, ſhop- | 
keepers, and tradeſmen, quitted their ſhops and trades, 4 
and addicted themſelves ſolely to the culture and care of 


id or gems; and there is an account of one bargain | 


wheat, four laſts of rye, four fat oxen, twelve fat ſheep, | 
| | gſheads of wine, four tons of | 
beer, two ton weight of butter, a thouſand pound weight 
of cheeſe, a bed, a ſuit of cloaths, and a large ſilver | 
beaker; the whole valued at two thouſand five hundred | 
gilders. We have another account, about the ſame time, 
of twelve acres of good land offered for one tulip root; | 
and at a public ſale of a private perſon's collection there 
were produced ninety thouſand gilders. This madneſs | 
would have run yet higher among them; but the States at 
length took it into conſideration, and finding it very de- 
trimental to ſubſtantial and neceſſary trade, put a ſtop to 


of the polyandria polygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : | 


TULOS, a word uſed by ſome 


a callus. 
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cher, and be ſheltered. from ſevetity of frofts. In the 


ſpring following, the plants ſhould be tranſplanted into 


three years, as while they were in the ſeed-pots; aſter 

this they will be ſtrong. enough to tranſplant finally. into 
the places where they are to remain: they ſhould be 

-. planted on a light loamy ſoil, not too dry, not indeed too 


moiſt, leſt their roots ſhould be rotted. Some raiſe 


them from layers, but they are two or three years before 
| my take 


and regular trees, Miller. 


d root, and then never make ſuch ſtraight 
rolia, in Botany, 2 genus of 
the polyandria polygynia claſs. Its characters are theſe 3 
the empalement is compoſed of three oval, concave 


leaves, which ſoon fall away; the flower is compoſed of 


nine oblong, concave, blunt petals ; it hath a great num- 
ber of ſhort (tamina, which are inſerted into the ger- 


mina, terminated by linear ſummits, and many oblong, 
oval germina, faſtened to the receptacle, ſupporting re- 
curved, contotted, ſhort ſtyles, with hairy ſtigmas; the 
germina afterward become oval cones, with imbricated 


capſules, having one cell opening with two valves, en- 


_ cloſing one kidney-ſhaped ſeed, hanging by a ſlender 
thread from the ſcale of the cone. There are four ſpecies. 
The firſt ſort, or ſmall magnolia tree, grows pretty com- 


mon in Virginia and Carolina, and other parts of North 


America. In moſt places it grows to about. fifteen or 


ſixteen feet high, with a ſlender ſtem. | The wood is 
white and ſpongy, the bark is ſmooth and white, the 


branches are garniſhed with thick ſmooth leaves, reſem- 
bling thoſe of the bay, but are of an oval ſhape, ſmo»th 


on their edges, and white underneath ; the flowers are 
produced in May, and rife in ſucceſſion for two months, 


at the extremity of the branches, which are white, 
and compoſed of fix concave petals, and have an agree- 


able ſweet ſcent. After theſe are paſt, the fruit in- 
creaſes in ſize to be as large as a walnut with its coverz 


but of a conical ſhape, having my cells round the 
outſide; in cach of which is lodged a flat ſeed, about the 


ſize of a ſmall kidney-bean ; the fruit is at firſt green, 
a'terward red, and when ripe of a brown colour: the 


ſe-ds when ripe are diſcharged from their cells, and 


hang by a flender thread. 


When theſe trees are tranſplanted from the places of 


their growth into dry ground, they make handſomer 


trees, and produce a great number of flowers. This is 
to be underſtood of America; for in Europe they do not 


thrive ſo well in a dry foil as in a moiſt loamy land. 


The greater magnolia grows in Florida and Carolina to 


the height of eighty feet or more, with a ſtraight trunk 


two feet in diameter, and a regular head; the leaves re- 


ſemble thoſe of common Jaurel, but are larger, and con- 
tinue all the year, ſo that this is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful evergreen trees yet known. Tlie leaves of the third 


ſort, or umbrella tree, which riſes in Carolina to ſixteen 
or twenty feet, are large, and produced in horizontal 


circles, whence its name. 


All theſe ſorts are beſt propagated by ſeeds, produced 
from the places of their natuial growth, and brought 


over in ſand. Miller. | 


vivum, or erude ſulphur. 


the proper involucrum of the flower is compoſed of two | TUMBALA, a word uſed by ſome authors, to expreſs the 


fall way; the flower is nearly of the bell-ſhape, and 
has nine petals, which are obtuſe, and channelled: at | 
their baſe ; the three outer fall off; it bas a great num=- | 
ber of narrow ſtamina, which are inſerted into the recep- 


ned to their fide, and many germina diſpoſed in a cone, 
aving no ſtyle, crowned by a ſingle globular ſtigma ; | 


each other like the ſcales of fiſh, and form the reſem- | - 
ance of a cone. Linnzus mentions two ſpecies, and 
ller one, which is a tree commonly found wild in all 

e northern parts of America, where its timber is of | 
very great uſe. The flowers are not in reality much like 
: le of the tulip, though vulgarly ſaid to be ſo. The 
ee are ſucceeded y canes, which are often ſent]. 
er m America; and the trees are frequently raiſed 
8 * from the ſeeds contained in them. The ſeeds] 
u e taken out of the canes in ſpring, and ſown in 
* light earth, which muſt be placed in a gentle hot- 
5 — covered with mats, and frequently refreſhed | - 
a kttle water. When the young plants appear, they. 


aud in winter the 


they may have th | W e 
Lor. W. Ng neſit of the open air in mild wea- 
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when it is in the air, whi very 
and effect exactly in the ſame manner as our poſture- 
maſters do it; by throwing themſelves over backward. 


round the eye. Some of the fineſt 
re bred from a mixture of the Dutch and Engliſh kinds. 


row, or become quite out 
at this height five or fix hours, and then come gradually 
" down again: they never tumble when they are at any 
aui be placed, during ſummer, in a ſhady ſituation ; |' 

ſhould be put into a frame, where]  ' 


7 1 

1. 
bs 

by 


4+ 


[quame, or ſcales of any metal. 


It has its name from its peculiar property of tumbling, 
| 13 they are very fond of doing; | 


It is a very ſmall pigeon, and is always ſhort-bodied, 


full-breaſted, thin necked, narrow beaked, and has a 


ſmall ſhort head; the iris af the eye in this ſpecies is 
uſually of a bright pearl-colour. ' hehe 


The Engliſh tumbler is uſually of one plain colour; 


black, blue, or white: the Dutch is much of the ſame 


make, but has different colours, and is feathered on the 


legs ſometimes ; it has alſo a larger head, and thin ſkin 
igeons of this ſort 


'Heſe pigeons are remarkable for the height they fly to; 

they never ramble far from home, but will fil. almoſt 

perpendicularly, tiil they 8 no larger than a ſpar- 
of ſight; they will often keep 


great he ght, but only as they aſcend or come down 


o 


in. There are particular times alſo, at which theſe + 
birds will take much higher flights han at others; but 
| - 2 WW they 


medical writers to exprefs 
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by the company of one of. their own 1 ecies; for if they 


ToMBLER is alfo a ſort of bos, called in Latin vertagus, 


neither on the fagacity ot its noſe, nor its ſwiftneſs; if 


rabbits; but by a ſeeming neglect of them, or attention 


TUMBLING-home, with reſpect to a Ship, denotes that 
py of her fide which falls inward above the extreme | 


 TUMBREL, tumbrellum, a ducking or.CUCKING-/fool, an 
engine of puniſhment, which ought to be in every li- 
berty, that has a view of frank-pledge, for the correc- | 


TonsREL, in Artillery, is a kind of carriage with two 
wheels, uſed to carry the tools of the pioneers and mi- 
ners, and ſometimes likewiſe the png of the army. 


 TUMEFACITON, the act of ſwelling, or riſing into a 
Trunk... 8 5 


TUNMOR, or TuwovR, in Medicine, Ae. a preternatural 


© infnwates itſelf between them, and deſtroys their proper 


This has given occaſion to the Arabs to define a zumor to | 
be an indiſpoſition compoſed of three kinds of diſeaſes; | 
Liz. an intemperature, an ill conformation, and a ſolu- 
tion of continuity; all which they compriſe under the 
name apo/tem, from the Greek a 4a nd. 
Tumors may proceed from various cauſes. The maſs. of 
blood throwing off or diſcharging itſelf of any particular 
humour, as ſometimes happens in the criſis of a ſever, | 
pleuriſy, empyema, bubo, &c. will give riſe to it. And 


External injuries are another general cauſe of twmors,— |. 
Thus a contuſion, or. a violent ſtrifture of any part, a 
wound, fracture, diſlocation, &c. will make it > 
riſe above its natural level, And the, ſame thing may}. 
y 1 happen from the bites of venomous creatures, | 
Tumors, properly ſo called, i. e. humoral tumors, or thoſe | 
which contain a fluid matter, ariſe either from a ſtagna- 
tion, i. e. an obſtruction of the paſſage of ſome fluid, |. 
. occaſioning a flow, congeſtion, or from the tranſlation or |... the 
- fluxion'of an humour from ſome; other parts; or from 
the generation of ſome new humour. 1 


Tumors of the fit kind are very numerous, and 2 


- 


fly as they do: 4 flight of a 1 of theſe birds ſent o 
' together, will keep ſo cloſe, as to. be all in a com aſs, 
that might be covered with a handkerchief ; but they | 
' ſhould never be turned out in foggy weather, or in high 
winds; in the firſt caſe, they lo 


| are d ., ; 
| other day; in the mean time lying out, they are in dan- 


| Thefe dogs are often leſs than hounds ; being lanker, 


happen in the GONORRHOEA ; either from the weak- 
nels of the veſſels, violent motion, unſeaſonable uſe of | 
aattringents, a neglect of 75 or the like. 
IJU MEX, in the Materia 


Was a worſe kind chan the BOTRYTIS. See Ts4- 


they ougat to be kept by themſelves, and practiſed to it 
mix while young with other Aenne they will learn to 


dozen 


| e fight of their home, 
and N never find it again ; and in the others, they 
lown away; and if they return, it is not till an- 


er of cats, and other accidents. 
Laſtly, the hen ſhould never be turned out with egg, for 


the is then ſick, and not fit for flying; and beſide often | 


drops her egg, and the breed is loſt by it. Moor's Co- N 


lumbarium, p. 39. g 


from his quality of tumbling and winding his body about, 
before he sel 


s and faſtens on the prey. 3 
This ſpecies took its prey by mere ſubtlety, depending 


K* . 


it came into a warren, it neither backed nor ran on the 


to ſomething elſe, deceived the object till it got within 
reach, ſo as to take it by a ſudden ſpring. 


leaner, and ſomewhat pricked-eared 3 and by the form of 


their bodies, they might be called mungrel greyhounds, | 
if they were a little bigger. They ſeem to anſwer to our | 


modern LURCHERS, 


readth, ſo as to make the ſhip gradually narrower from 
the lower deck upwards. In all our old ſea-books, this 


_ narrowing of a {hip from the extreme breadth upwards, | 


is called houſing-in. Falconer, | 
tion and cooling of scol ps, and unquiet women. 


UMBREL is alſo a common name for a dung- cart. 


Inflammations and tumefactions of the teſtes frequently 


edica of the Ancients, a name 
given by authors to a ſort of tutty, the ſame with the 
CADMIA placitis of Dioſcorides and the Greeks, This 
PHARI. 


% 


riſing or eminence on any part of the body. 


Tumor is defined by the phyſicians, a ſolution of conti- | 


nuity, ariſing from ſome humour collected in a certain 
part of the body, which disjoins the continuous parts, 


form. . | 


according to the nature of the humqur fo diſcharged, | 
whether ſanguineous, watery, bilious, &c. the tumer is 
different. | | | | 


ſtarting from their places, will likewiſe cauſe a tumor. 


well or | 


theſe birds ſent out | 


TUMORS of the bones. See Spina vento/a. W 
Tumors of the breafls, mammarum ToumoRes, Tum 


Other tumors there are, occaſioned by flatulency, as the 
tympany, aſter the ſame manner as hydropical tumors | 
are occaſioned by a collection of the lympha, or ſerum, | 
in a particular part. Ruptures of the inteſtines, or their 


2 
4 


9 


VE 
may be added, flatulencies, filled 1 . Wy whict 


; | he adja 
or the whole body. When a tumcy i pen parts 
a ſudden pain, heat, tenſion, gots formed by gun, 


When a tumor haſtens to ſuppuration, 


and if the tumor be large, or lie dee 


middle, or moſt depending part, where the matter col. 
| lected commonly proves white, At this time likewiſ: 
the tumor appears to be more contracted, and the ſkin of 
the part more ſhrivelled or flaccid, than before; and 


vibrating it between the fingers, the matter may be fri 


When a #umor is reſolved by induration, the ſwelling of 


See MorTIFICATION, 


the matter into the blood, it diſappears at once; upon 


If the milk be impelled into the breaſts too plentifull 


The ſame thing happens alſo. very frequently to won? 
- whoſe milk is very ſmall in quantity. 
| known.to have the ſame diſorder, from no other cue 


ſuch an occaſion, has afforded above two pounds of mat- 


after their delivery, plaſters of ſpermaceti wanm © | | 
the breaſts, — * —— with a hole for the ae 
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| to the Paten. 

; {PFUey! | 

h, into Phlegmonz, which et ö 
ed with pituitaz,and Kere en the le 
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Of the Jens kind are critical tumbirs, © 


Tumors alſo frequently acqui 8 

zehn OW mequenth acquire peculiar. aac. ©. 
from the part ade; as, RAS ie ir Wationg 
pro, about the ears; paronychia, in | the eye 


. r I | e) i 
ith reſpect to the cure, all: YN finger & 
. ne Cure, all tumors zre dn. Kc. 
ſimple and compound, i. e. into ſuch 4 ade in 


by the uſe of common means, with onable t 
& uie ot common means, with Me, 
of any violent or dangerous ſymptoms; 4 faden 
more mali nant, or prove difficult of cure ach ag 
tended with bad ſymptoms, and affect the J, ad e at 


| | and ior 1 
the part, and manifeſt ſigns of hee felt in 


In thoſe formed by congeſtion, the ſwell. , » 
| * | je twelling tj 
and the pain and other ſymptoms come e en f 
prove leſs violent; unleſs it happen in the ; al, ng 
1 the more ſenſible party N e e 
All tumors, except thoſe from rupture, n 
are removed, either by dieeuſten, Copa nn or 
faction, 1nduration, or tranſlation. - . os 
When a tumor is diſcuſſed, the part that was affefeq 
pears relaxed, or reduced to its natural fize and f n 
and is free from pain and hardneſss. bur, 
mor he a conliderable de. 
gree of heat; pain, and pulſation, is felt in the ro 
q | a ſever generally 
comes on : when the matter is format theſe . 
commonly decreaſe, and ſometimes totally vanith, And 
now, if the ſituation of the parts permit it, the tw 
appears drawn to a point, or becomes conical in the 


now, upon preſſure, if the tumor be ſuperficial, or by 


to quaſh from ſide to fide. _ 7 FR 

Tumors in the fleſhy parts of the body tend to their ſtat, 

* ſuppurate, faſter than tumors in the joints, glands, 
un Fa | | | 


3 


the part, and the pain, decreaſe as the hardneſs comes 
on. When it terminates in putrefaCtion or mortifica- 
tion, the part grows ſenſeleſs, and turns black and feil. 


But when a tumor goes off by repulſion, or 2 return of 


which a fever, or ſome other acute diſeaſe, uſually eu- 
ſues. See INFLAMMATION. See alſo the following 


articles. 


and inflammations of the breaſts are a diſorder that very 
frequently afllits child-bearing women, and almolt con. 
ſtantly happens, in ſome degree, a few days after thrir 
delivery.. See H/omen's MiLK. .. Bey 


and forcibly, which frequently happens at that time, and. 
the mother be at the ſame time ſeized with a violent 


cold, or indeed be but affected by any violent palbons, 
the veſſels become obſtructed, and the breaſts tumelicd, 
with geeat heat, redneſs, reſiſtance, and violent pa 


me ent i often to ſuck 
who give. lock after their lyingrin, ang alen to 


times are alſo ſubje& to them, and even men have been 
than a great fright. One breaſt of a man, opened ou 


ter. This fort 6f abſceſs is uſually attended vith 
yer, thirſt, head-ach, and difficult reſpiration, aud 
often preceded by ſhiverings. : S, 
Tumors of this kind are enerally prevented in thoſe h 


Gr r- ing, ſoon 
do not intend to ſuckle their children, Þy e . 


A moderate tight bandage ſerves alſo - Oy 5 Fu 
away milk ; and e L _— But l 
ſame. purpoſe, applied detween the _ ; 
lying-in woman intends to ſuckle 

no better-way. to prevent theſe ume 
fully to avoid colds, and violent paul 


and to let the child ſuck very frequently, to 


dlied to the breaſt, and renewed as often as neceſſary, is 
ld found of excellent ſervice, Theſe not proving ſuf- | 
' ficient, recourſe muſt be had to Venice treacle, rob of 


added to it. . 


forwar 


plaſter of diachylon, with the gums, or ſome other ſuch 


ſcraped lint muſt be introduced, which may be ſhort- 
y dreſſing, as the wound fills up, and at length | 


Jour, and uſually attended with little pain. Theſe 7u- | 
mrs ariſe from obſtructions either in . | 


nk from fagnating: | Plenty of (mull broth, and din! 


ids, muſt alſo be taken, which will prevent the milk, 
z 720 5 


aulas +: two or three weeks, from being tog abun- 
| bor = ES from agnating in the breaſts; the diet being 
7. ered, that the diſc arge by urine may be increaſed, | 


ut when the milk has once 


© 1 the bowels, kept lax. | 5 
75 wet and a tumor is begun, all endeayours are to be 


- of) to diſcuſs what has ſtagnated in the ſmall veſſels, | 


vith all poſſible expedition, both by internal and exter- 


nal remedies, in order to prevent the tumor from run- 


„ 


: aration, or into a ſcirrhus. Y 
The Ne 3.69 application, on theſe occaſions, is the 
ſpermaceti laſter, covered with a warm bag, or cata- 
palm of falt and bran, or of chamomile, elder, and me- 
Mot lowers. The carminative ſeeds of fennel, aniſe, 
xc. are alſo very good external applications over a plaſter, 


on theſe occaſions. A calf's bladder, filled with a warm 


decoction of elder and chamomile flowers in milk, ap- 


er licharge-vinegar, cummin-vinegar, and lime-wa- 
. i ſt 0 all applied 8 the breaſts by 
means of linen cloths dipped into them, and put to the 
breaſts as warm as can be convenientiy borne. 
If the breaſts are very full of milk, part of it muſt be 
diſcharged by ſucking, or by a glaſs- pipe; and this, with 
the other means, often repeated, till the pain and tumor 
diſappear» | 


When an inflammation has taken place, it may alſo be 
proper to bleed, to order a thin ſpare diet and laxatives, 

and to apply the following embrocation, by means of li- 
nen rags, moiſtened with it as often as they dry; viz. 


half an ounce of fpirit. of ſal ammoniacum vol. and an 
ounce and a half of camphorated wine, well mixed. If 
this is too irritating, half an ounce of olive oil may be 


If the tumor, however, proves lar e, and will not be diſ- 


perled in four or five days by theſe methods, or when, as 
it very frequently happens, the, ſurgeon is called in too 
late to put this method in practice, the beſt method is to | 
| l its maturation and ſuppuration as quick as poſ- 


fible, left it turn to a ſcirrhus or cancer by delay. The 


ripening plaſter, ſhould be applied forthwith ; and with 


all convenient ſpeed the proper e Tan are to be uſed, | 


e applied hot'to the | 
s, and very an pray BY xcauyer keeping them on | 


to digeſt the matter; theſe are to 
beat | | 
with large compreſſes. and bolſters, the beiter to retain 
the heat. The ſafeſt application is a poultice of bread 
and milk, ſoftened with oil or freth butter, which may 
be renewed twice a day, till the tumor be either dil- | 
cuſſed (if that be practicable), or brought to ſuppura- | 
tion, The uſe of repellents in this caſe is very danger- 


ous, as they occaſion fevers, and ſometimes cancers ; | 
whereas a ſuppuration is ſeldom attended with any dan- | 


ger, and has often the moſt ſalutary effects. The tumor, A riſhment ; and while the joint, by degrees, becomes 


when the matter is ripe, will by this means either break 
of itlelf, or elſe it muſt be opened by the ſcalpel, the in- 


ciſion bein always made in the lower part of the breaſt; | 


and aſter the matter is all diſcharged, the wound is to | 
be cleanſed with the common digeſtives, incarned with | 
the ſarcotic, and healed with the balſam of Peru, or 
2 has run very deep, the wound muſt be waſhed 
means of a ſyringe, with vulnerary decoctions; and 
to prevent the opening from cloſing, before the bottom 
is healed, and filled up with new lech, a ſort of tent of 


ened ever 
wholly laid aide. Heiſter's Surgery, vol. i. p. 206, &c. 

© INFLAMMATION. Fi | : | 
UMoRs, 


41 encyſted, tumors ariſing in different parts of the 
ay, but contained in certain membranous coats: theſe | 


are ſometimes harder, ſometimes: ſofter, of a aliſh.co- 


e glands, or in 

poſe membrane, more eſpecially about the face | 
>, where they occaſion great deformity. - 
In Es ranous coat, with which theſe umors are in- 
th is often of a conſiderable thickneſs, and is uſu- 


the adi 
and ne 


b e coat of the diſordered gland, or ſome of the adi- 


pole cells. At their 
mall and moveable; 
mey grow ſometimes 
Ine conſiſte 
ating, 


_—_ 


8 
4 


To Mons, ſ#ngous, in Surgery, are a ſort o 


ſome other ſuch vulnerary balſam. But where the fup- 


... way to any of theſe. remedies, all the 


as a 4 l * 0 
8 us, and unmoveable, while others are, for the | 
be 


Wunguilhed according to * conſiſtence of | an ineibon into the dependent. part of it, taking great 


e TT TOY ar * 1 l AHA Th 
their contents; fome ars called atheromata, from. theit 
contents reſemblin paſte ; others, which have them of 


the conſiſtence of honey, are called meliceres.; but if they 


are of a fatty ſubſtance, like ſuet or lard, they are called 
fleatomata. M. Littre, in Mem, de TAcad; des Scienc. 


adds a fourth kind, which he calls Iipoma, becauſe it is 


formed of ſoft fat. If they happen in a gland which be- 
comes indurated, they are called ferrrhous x and laſtly, 
when they are of a fleſhy. conſiſtence, they are called 


 farcomata. Some of theſe tumors have been found alſo 


o ĩ ˙ ne 
They are diſtinguiſhed by others according to the places 


Where they are ſituated, Thoſe ſeated under the ſcalp 


are called talpa, teſtudo, or lupia. Thoſe in the neck, 
ftrume or Zane and thoſe in the hands and feet, 
eſpecially it among the tendons, are called ganglions. 

There is no general method for the cure of them; but 
the ſurgeon, according to their different circumſtances,' 
attempts this by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, or extirpation. 
Heiſter's Surgery, p. 345. See Wkn. | 


* 
”. 


* 


| f ſwellings much 
approaching to the nature of the oEDEMaA, and are of- 


ten diſorders of very bad conſequence... - ©. 
Theſe are tumors of a limb, taking their riſe at the joint; 


they look pale, are void of heat and pain, eaſily yield to 
the preſſure of the ſingers, but riſe again inſtantly on re- 


moving the finger, leaving no pit or impreſſion behind. 
Though no joint of the upper or lower limbs can be ſaid 
to be ſecure from this diſorder, yet the knees are ever 
moſt ſubject to it, and that becauſe they abound in fat 
and glandular bodies, which are concealed among the li- 


gaments and tendons. It is what we commonly know 


by the name of white /wellings or ſcrophulous tumors in 
the joints, and is of ſeveral ſpecies; for ſome tumors of 
this kind are larger, ſome f:naller, ſome ſofter, ſome 
harder; and with regard to the {tate of the inſpiſſated 


fluid, ſome are more, ſome. leſs glutinous. The noxious 


humours are uſually lituated without the joint, and are, 


in that caſe, properly what we are here treating of. But 


in ſome they are collected and retained in the joint it- 
ſelf, as the ſerum is contained in the teſticle in an hy- 


drocele. This laſt diſorder is not improperly to be called 


a DROPSY of the joint; and this may be commonly di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the external fungous tumors of the joints, 
by the enlargement which appears all round the joint; 
whereas the fungous tumor is uſually ſituated more on 
one dr the other fide of it. | | | | 

The proximate cauſe of theſe tumors is, doubtleſs, the 
viſcidity of the ſerum about the ligaments of the joints, 


which is apt to ſtagnate after the ligaments have received 

any conſiderable violence from a fall or a blow. The 

tumor ſometimes riſes in the external parts, ſometimes in 
the articulation itſelf, by which the ligaments being 


weakened, the part loſes its natural motion; and when 
the nerves or blood- veſſels are greatly preſſed upon by 
the tumor, the parts below are uſually deprived of nou- 


eatly enlarged, the parts below it diminiſh and waſte. 


| E to render the cure of recent and milder tumors, 
of this kind, the more eaſy, by diſperſing remedies, it 
will be proper to rub the diſordered part with warm 


cloths every day, fomenting it afterwards with tartarized 
ſpirit of wine; and this method is carefully to be pur- 
ued, till the natural ſtrength and form of the limb are 
reſtored. Purmannus's fomentation is excellent for this 


purpoſe. It is made of ſix ounces of roch alum, an 
- ounce and half of Roman vitriol, and two handſuls of 
ſage leaves, boiled in a quart of herring-pickle, mixed 
with a pint of the ſharpeſt vinegar; it is to boil together 
for about half an hour, and then to be uſed as the be- 
fore mentioned. | : 


When the tumors begin to diſperſe, and the parts to re- 


cover their ſtrength, it will be a great forwarding of the 


cure to foment the limb well ſeveral times every day 
with tartarized ſpirit of wine, or with the fetid oil of 


tartar, laying the bandages carefully on every time after- 


wards, to defend it from the injuries of the external air, 


of which it is very ſuſceptible; and laſtly, the following 


is an application by which many of theſe. tumor have 


been perfectly and happily cured. Take litharge, half 


a pound, bole armenic, an ounce; maſtie and myrrh, of 
each half an ounce ; white wine vinegar, a pint; mix theſe 


together, and let them boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
let coarle linen rags be dipped in this liquor, or fine 


ones often doubled, and applied morning and night in 
bed. to the part; and at the ſame time the patient is not 


to omit the proper internal remedies, which are the at- 
tenuants and ſudorifics. | 


But if the tumor be of long ſtanding, and will not give 
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a tight bandage made above to retain it in that ſituation; 


the knife are ſooneſt diſcharged and healed, yet ſome 
| ſurgeons prefer the application of cauſtic medicines to 
the knife, diſcharging the ſerum upon the falling off of |. 


See Remarks on the White Swelling of the Knee by Mr. 


Kc. Leide, 1757; and Mr. Cheſton, in his Philoſophi- 
cal Inquiries and Obſervations in Surgery, &c. gto. 


 TomoRs, &dematoirs. See OEDEMATOUS. = 
Tumors of the parotids. Sec PaRoTiIDES. | 
 TUmMoRs, peſtilential. See BuBo and CaRBUNCLE. 


'TuUMORs, windy. Theſe tumors are formed by the air en- 


Part is more or lefs liable to them. | 
The great difficulty in accounting for theſe tumors, is to | 
ſay how the air comes to be collected there; but the 


of a quantity of a fluid in ſome adjoining part where 


Ele to avoid wounding the Igainents or tendons, of the 
© Foint ; and by this means the ſtagnating ſerum, - 
'Eained in one cavity; is inſtantly evacuated, and if it be 


| todged in ſeveral different cells, it will yet make its eſcape | 


© through. the fame orifice in the ſpace of a few days. 
| Before the iticifion is made in this caſe; the tumor ſhould 
be pulled down as low as may be with the fingers, and 


by this means the moſt convenient part for the inciſion 
to be made in will lie fair, and when the opening is 


made, the ſerum will readily burſt forth like blood on the | 


opening of a vein; or lymph in the tapping for the hy- 
Arocele or aſcites. When this is done, if any tumor [hill 
remains, the part is to be dreſſed with diachylon or oxy- 
_ rroceum plaſters, and waſhed with lime-water or ſpirit 
of wine. By continuing the applications, what remains 
inſpiffated in the tumor will entirely diſperſe. When the 
limb is reftored to its natural ſhape, the wound is to be 
healed with vulnerary balſams, diligently avoiding the 
uſe of fatty vr oily medicines, as they are hurtful to the 
_ tendons and ligaments, with which thoſe parts abound. 
If the ſerum, contained in the tumor, is fo ae 
| that it cannot diſcharge itſelf for want of fluidity, throw 
up attenuating injections at every dreſſing. The belt for 

- this purpoſe are thoſe prepared from a decoction of agri- 
mony, birthwort, or ladies mantle, mixed with honey, | 
in which roſemary or celandine have been infuſed. Not- 
withſtanding that ſuch of theſe rumors as are opened by 


the eſchar. In either caſe it would be proper to warm 
and invigorate the ligaments and tendons, eſpecially 
when the diſorder falls upon the knee, by the uſe of ſome 
nervous ointment, or aromatic ſpirit. 
It too frequently happens, however, that after the wound 
has been cauterized, the inſpiſſated ſerum having been | 
firſt ever ſo careſully evacuated, that there will be a f reſh] 
collection of a vitiated fluid in the part. In order to 
prevent therefore an accident of this kind, let the pa- 
tient be kept in a ſtrict courſe of purging, ſudorific, and 


attenuating medicines, and the wound be kept open with | 


_ tents, 8 it thoroughly every day, by throwing up 
an injection, ſuch as has been before directed. It may 
be proper alſo ſometimes to inject lime-water, and aſter- 
wards to cover up the part with a warm plaſter, or fo- 

ment it with ſome liquor of the ſame intention. It is, 
however, finally to be obſerved, that it is not every fun- 

gous tumor of the joints that can be opened with ſafety ;| 


for if the tumor is of a very long ſtanding, hard, or of a 


very large ſize, or the patient is of an infirm, weakly 
habit of body, the knife muſt not be thought of, as it 
would occafion diſorders worſe than the firſt ; to wit, 


caries, fiſtulas, and gangrene. Heiſter's Surgery, p.| 


r toy | | 

| We have an account of a very extraordinary tumor in the 

knee of a perſon, whoſe leg was taken off by Mr. Peirce 

at Bath. The leg and foot weighed ſixty-nine pounds. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 452. fe. 4. 8 8 Lodo 


Monro, and alſo by Dr. Simpſon, in Med. Eff. Ed, vol. 
iv. p. 242. 2463 by Dr. Reimarus, in his Theſis ; or 
Diff. Inaug. De Tumore Ligamentorum circa Articulos, | 


Dr. Falconer obſerves, that white ſwellings, when be- 
ginning, and before the formation and collection of mat- 
ter, are often diſcuſſed by pumping upon them the Bath | 

waters, without coming to that criſis which is almoſt al- 


ways productive of the loſs of the motion of the joint, 


and often of the loſs of the limb itfelf, where it is form- 
ed. Eff. on Bath Waters, vol. ii. p. 301. See SPIN4 


ventoſa. _ 


TuMoORs of the teſticles. See TESTICLES. 


cloſed under ſome membrane, which is dilated more or 
_ leſs by that air, according to its quantity, and from with- 
in which it cannot-eſcape, at leaſt not for a certain time. 
"Theſe tumors are uſually round, circumſcribed, or deter- 
minate, and if they are ſtruck with a finger, they give a 
ſound like that of a blown bladder. They have no par- 
ticular ſeat in any part of the body, but almoſt every 


moſt probable cauſe ſeems to be the collecting together 
there is ſome obſtruction. The air, which is naturally 


mixed with all the fluids in the human body, always re- 8 


4 


| * e 
I the arteries throw the blood they contain toward t 


contents into the veins ; 
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mains in them while they continue in thy grew! + | 
in their natural motions ; but when the are 0. F wn 
gether in any particular Part, and their duch & ig. 
tion become impaired, the air that was in the i and my. 

immediately in à ſtate of diſengsging itfelf dom bn 
and it uſually does fo diſengage ile The . 
Ne nn Of the fluids i * 
are relaxed by it, and their pores conſequently wg 
NA 3 0 | of bf ) 
theſe pores, while the fluids are much t60thick to, 
W e 


The air, thus ſeparated, runs under ſome other wh 

ing membrane, which it immediately elevates 2 
al, | her place aro 

yet ſo far altered, bur that part of them tt 


extravaſation, which occaſioned it, ſhould w olly a 
9 and all the fluids be again received into their vel. 


els ; but, in fine, the air included in the tumor may di. 


late the membrane which encloſes it, fo far, that jt 


Iores may be ny opened to let it eſcape; this 
however, wholly depends on its quantity, and on the 


ai +4 


wondered at, fince as a great part of the blood has been 
loſt out of the body by the hemorrhage, the remainder 
has been by this much injured in its power of motion, 
as well by loſs of quantity to impel it, as of animal ſpi- 
rits to enliven it; and by the want of ſtrength in the ar 
teries to perform their pulſations, in order to the keep- 


ing it in motion; the conſequences of thele joint cauſes, 


according to the principles before laid down, mult be 
that the air muſt eſcape out of the blood, and appear 
freed as we ſee it. 5 55 
If we perceive this only in the veins, the reaſon is plan, 
ſince there is no blood any where but in the veins0 
_ perſons who have died in this manner, the arteries . 
ing been already drained; whereas in other 1 1 + 
always remains ſome blood, though bur little, ” £ 
teries. Another conſequence of dying by an or 
rhage is, that the ventricles of the heart arc oy 
found empty of blood; which is not the cale | this . 
who have died by other means. The caule 4 18 15 
that the force with which the veins drive up 4 8 
from their extremities toward their larger fun ek 
thence to the heart, is much weaker than that 25 - 
tremities. This being allowed, 2 great on 4 2%: 
cannot but diminiſh the force of the arierics n on the 
boch; but its effect will certainly be ge. beide 
veins; fo that they may wholly loſe 2 kin 2 
the arteries have i ſt 21-6 2 off all their 

len; -ontraction, ma 
length one general contrac 09 Fart having already 


: | FP ds; 
all their power, can no longer move it forwards 3 


in this caſe, it all remains there, 
blood remains in the body, muſt, on opening it, 
lodged in the veins. en ch have died of 


It is ſometimes obſerve 000 
morrhages, that the ſmaller veſſels, at | and diſtende 
' ſtances from the heart, have been all ful [ible that the) 
with wind; in this ſtate it is not iche platt el 

en den en be EST os 
' fels ; but in tracing them up to their dune 4er 
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Tout fs almoſt on the ſurface of the ground, and | 


| covering their roots with mould. 


Tus is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burden of ſhips, 


Accordingly, at Bourdeaux four barrels of wine ar 
- lun, five barrels of brandy are eſtimated two uns, three 
ol ſyrup are one tun, four barzels of prunes one tun, two 


wn Fo 
TUNBRID GE-warter. 


u en eber they really are. - After a large quantity of 
Es been lol, . f 1. | 1al 
blood a while the quantity of air is always equ 

in the lung 48 the air always eaſily rap waxy itſelf from 
benny when it is leſs fluid, and in Imaller quantity 
the ee the air may, in this caſe, paſs from the 
5 to the heart wi 


$ d — \ o - 
nad, after this, not power enough' to impel the 
rl 


rod into che veins, their power may yet be fulficient | 


us hig wind into them, it being much lighter, and 
” an of motion ; and chis alone feems a very 
ra and. eaſy ſolution of this phenomenon. This 
bene mier. 


Roppens ge of reſpiration. Mem. Acad. Par. 1714. 


the making of a kind of fence in the fields, 


originally ſignifies a large veſſel. or caſk, of 
an 3 biggel in the middle, and diminiſhing 


| its two ends | | 
1 en op. ſeveral kinds of merchandizes in, for their 


better carriage 


Kc. 
Some 


then zuns are moſt needed. Du-Cange deduces it from 


tunna, or tonna, words uſed in the baſe Latin for the ſame | 


thing; whence alſo tunnare, to tun. 


The term is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extraordinary | 


meſs, ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. . In 
poi 3 many which are ſcarce ever emptied: 
the Heidelberg tun is famous. „„ on 

The tun we frequently, though improperly, call a hog /- 
.. | | 5 


. 


Tun, or Tov, is alſo a certain MEASURE for liquids; as 


wine, oil, &c. 


The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or four hogſheads, or 


two hundred and fifty-two gallons. 8 
The tun of Amſterdam contains fix æms or awms; and 
the em four ankers, the anker two ſtekans, the ſtekan 


fixteen mingles: twelve ſtekans are equal to an Engliſh | 


barrel, or thirty- fix gallons; 


The tun of Bourdeaux and Bayonne contains four barrels, | 
equal to three Paris muids. At Orleans and Berry it is 


about two Paris muids. f „ 
The tun of Malaga, Alicant, Seville, &c. is two bottas, 


equal to about thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſtekans. The un 
of Liſbon is two Portugueſe bottas, and is equal to | 
twenty-five ſtekans. | 5 


The great tun or Rheniſh vine · veſſel of Heidelberg, 


made in 1343, contained fix hundred and ſeventy-two 


urnz, of 41 Engliſh gallons each; being in all 2690 


Engliſh gallons, or about forty- two hogſheads, or twenty 


one pipes of wine. 


&c. is eſtimated, - 

The ſea tun is computed to weigh two thouſand pounds, 
or twenty quintals or hundred weight (amounting to 
2440 pounds avoirdupois); ſo that when we ſay a veſſel 


i. e. four hundred thouſand. pounds: it being found 
by a curious obſervation, that the ſea-water, whoſe room 


the veſſel fills when full loaden, weighs ſo much. 


To find the burden and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure 


the hold or place where ſhe is loaden; allowing forty-two 
cubic feet to the ea tun. See BuRDEN, | - | 


ordinarily ſettled on the foot of the ſea tun: and yet, 


though the run is regularly twenty hundred weight; there | 
is ſome difference made therein either on account of the 

the commodities, the ſpace 
- they take up, or the like. See FREIGHT. | 


cumberſomeneſs, or bulk of 


are held 


dozen of walnut-tree tables one tun, a. dozen: of. planks 
one tun; twenty buſhels of cheſnuts are accounted one 


Wt; and the like of wheat, or other grain; and ten 


es of cork, five bales of feathers, and eight of paper, 


make each one tur; _ 


A wn or load of TIM EER is forty ſolid feet, if the timber 
round; if it be hewed or ſquare, fifty-four. 


OHELLS, 


UN, Ton, in the ends of words or names of places, 
a town,. village, or dwelling-place:— from the 


bonifres t 
2 tun, ſepes, vallum, villa, vicus, eppidum * and 


8. 
«a 


Vo, IV. Np 5 Tun bridge v ArzR. 


it is plain that there can be but little 


th the blood, without being fo inti- 
with it as at other times; when the arte- |, a nt 2111 S 
85 : TUNAELUS, in /chthyo/ogy, a nanie given by Albertus; 
and fome others, to the GRarLING, or amber. 
TUNE, or Toxx, in Muſie, is that property of s0UNDs; 


that the motion of the blood being 
ſuppoſe death comes on, as well by this means, as by 


girt about with hoops, and uſed 
; as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, | 


derive the word from autumns, in regard it is 


carries two hundred tuns, we mean it is able to carry | 
two hundred times the weight of two thouſand pounds, 


e price of freight, or 9 of merchandizes, is | 


Les, in Natural Hiſtory, a family. of univalves. See 


= from don, or dun, a hill, where they formerly built | 


F * 1 * 8 25 - 4 Re * . * . * 0 
78 . 5 773 * 1 9 46 * pr 2% 9 + 7 ; N 2 35 ! r 
* 45 8 : „ 8 Gs. 0 . : s Ss 18 en NE 
TUN-GREVE, a name anciently uſed für 4 feeve of 


» 
4 


_— 


bailiff, gui in villis, & que dicimus mantr tis,” domini per | 
enam ſuftinet, qu qut vice 'omnia'diſponit' & oderatur.== * 


F wo nt hopper 3 

TUN-HOOF, in Boran) ſee: GROuntp-1 hb. 

TUNA, in Botany, the name by which ſoine authors have 
called the opuntza, the Indian fig, or fieus Indica, as it is 


uſually called. 


whereby they come under the relation of acute and 
ave to one another,” See Gravity, &c; See alſd 
ONE.” / B : | | . 
Though gravity and acuteneſs be mere terms of relation; 
yet the ground of the relation, the tune of the ſound, is 
ſomething abſolute; every ſound having its own proper 
tune, which muſt be under ſome determinate meaſure in 
the nature of the thing. i . 
The only difference then betwezen one tune and another 
is in degrees, which are naturally infinite; i. e. we con- 
ceive there is ſomething poſitive in the cauſe of ſound; 
which is capable of leſs and more, and contains in it the 
meaſure. of the degrees of tune; and becauſe we do 
not ſuppoſe a leaſt or greateſt quantity of this, we con- 
ceive the degrees depending on thoſe meaſures to be 
infinite. | en | 
If two or more ſounds be compared together in this re- 
lation, they are either equal or unequal in the degree of 
tune. Such as are equal are called uN Isos. | 
The unequal conſtitute what we call IxTERVALSs, which 
are the differences of tune between ſounds. "34s 


Cauſe and meaſure of TUNE, or that whereon the tune of 4 


ſound depends. Sonorous bodies, we find, differ in tune 
1. According to the different kinds of matter; thus the 


ſound of a piece of gold is much graver, than that of 
9 pop of ſilver of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions ; in 
w 


ich caſe, the tones are proportional to the ſpecific 


| gravities, | 
N 


2. According to the different quantities of the ſame mat- 
ter in bodies of the ſame figure; as a ſolid ſphere of braſs; 
one foot in diameter, ſounds acuter than a ſphere of 
braſs, two feet in diameter; in which caſe the tones are 
proportional to the quantities of matter. See Gras 


Here then are different tunes connected with different 
| ſpecific gravities, and different quantities of matter; yet 


cannot the different degrees of tune be referred to thoſe 
quantities, &c. as the immediate cauſe. In effect, the 
meaſures of tune are only to be ſought in the relations of. 
the motions that are the cauſe of ſound, which are no- 
where ſo diſcernible as in che vibration of chords. 
Sounds, we know, are produced in chords by their vi- 
bratory motions; not, indeed, by thoſe ſenſible vibra- 


tions of the whole chord, but by the inſenſible ones, 
which ate influenced by the ſenſible, and, in all proba- 


bility, are proportional to them. So that ſounds may be 


as juſtly meaſured in the latter, as they could be in the 


former, did they ſall under our ſenſes: but even the 
ſenſible: vibrations are too ſmall and quick to be imme- 
diately meaſured. . The only reſource we have, is to find 
what proportion they have. with ſome other thing: 
which is effected by the different tenſions, or thickneſs, 


or lengths of chords, which, in all other reſpects, ex- 


cepting ſome. one of thoſe mentioned, are the ſame. 


Now, in the general, we find that in two chords, all 


things being equal, excepting the tenſion, or the thick- 
neſs, or the length, the zones are different; there muſt 
therefore be a difference in the vibrations owing to thoſe 
different tenſions, &c. which difference can only be in 


the velocity of the courſes and recourſes of the chords, 5 
through the ſpaces wherein; they move to and again. 


Now, upon examining the proportion between that ve- 
locity, and the things juſt mentioned, whereon it de- 
pends, it is found to a demonſtration, that all the 


vibrations of the ſame chord are performed in equal 


| times. 4) 


Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on the natute of 
thoſe vibrations, whoſe differences we can conceive nd 


otherwiſe than as u. eee velocities; and as the 
ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord are all performed in 


equal time; and as it is found true in fact, that the 


ſound of any body ariſing ſrom one individual ſtroke, 
an Neun weaker, yet continues in the 
ſame tone from firſt; to laſt; it follows, that the tone is 
neceſſarily connected. with a certain quantity of time in 
making every ſingle vibration; or ihat à certain number 


iven time; conllitutes a 


of vibrations, accompliſhed in a gi 
certain and determinate tene for the frequenter thoſe 


vibrations are, the more acute is the tone z and the flower 
and fewer they are in the ſame ſpace of time, by ſo _ 
ol 4 
tune 


the more grave 55 the tone; ſo that any given note 


N 


Hh 


conſtitutes a determinate tone. 


| though, he ſays, he will not poſitively affirm, that the 
that he doubts whether the thing has been ſuſſiciently 
confirmed by experiment. Indeed, whether the differ- 


_ -eauſe, on the part of the object, of our perceiving a differ- 
ence of tone, is a thing which we conceive does not come 


» 
* 


I. he creature, knowing that it ſhall be ſoon cruſhed to 
death under the ſkin, generally makes its way either 
under the nails, or where there is ſome callus on the | 


: ſpread themſelves between the fleſh a 
finger and hand, if not prevented by taking out the old | 


Ihe perſon often does not perceive the creature's getting 
and eaſily ; but he is ſoon ad- 
ere it is by a violent gnawing | 
pain, the creature really eating its way as it goes along. | 
- The only remedy in this caſe is, to enlarge the orifice at 
_ which it entered, and take it out whole; the wound ſoon | 
_ © Heals up, and there is an end ef the matter. This | 
may often be done with the point of a needle; but if | 
not, it is much better to ſubmit to the opening it with a 


vertiſed of the place 


will attend it, Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes de TAfia, p. 


=” PET | 5 85 
TUNGSTEN, lapis ponderoſus, in Natural Hiflory, a cal- 
careous ſtone combined with the tungſten acid. When | 
pure it is of a grey colour and lamellar texture, gives fire 
with ſteel, and is my heavy; its ſpecific gravity being | 
from 4,99 to 5,8. It 
peculiar management; when powdered and digeſted wit 
the nitrous or marine, it aſſumes a yellow colour, as 


Mr. Woulfe firſt obſerved : (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixix. pt. i. for | 
1770, p. 26.) when heated, it burſts, becomes reddiſh, melts 


very difficultly per ſe; and according to Mr. Bergman, it 
is unfuſible with the blow-pipe, and not totall 

eren with the aſſiſtance of fixed alkali, but eablyb 
and without efferveſcence. It alſo eaſily melts with its | 

_ - own weight of fluor. Its conſtituent parts were diſco- 
vered by Mr. 


diſh Memoirs for 17 
its weight of calcareous ea 
culiar acid of an earthy appearance, and iron. 


(one in three times its weight of nitrous acid, and 
after pouring off this acid, and edulcorating the reſidu- 


8 - 


are continued till the greater part of the ſtone diſappears, 
the nitrous acid conſtantly taking up the calcareous earth, 


laſt this aeid is precipitated from the volatile alkali in the 
form of a white powder, by ſaturating the alkali with 
his powder is ſoluble in twenty times | 


1 TUNICA, 4 kind of waiſteoat, or under garment, worn 
1 * ancients, both at Rome, and in the Eaſt. 


thoſe of better faſhion wore toga or gown over it. 
The philoſophers: wore a gown' without a tunica, as pro- 
ſeſſing to go half naked," ot F 
The tunica was peculiar to the men z the under-garment 


T UN 


tune is made by one certain Meaſure of velocity df vibra- | 
tions; i.e. ſich a certain number of courſes and recour- 
ſes of a chord or ſtring, in ſuch a certain ſpace of time, 
See SounD. 
y ſupported'by our beſt and 


This theory is ſtrong] 
acuteneſs are reciprocally as the lengths of the chords ; 
degrees of acuteneſs anſwer the number of vibrations, 
as their only true cauſe : but his diffidence ariſes hence, 


ent number of vibrations in a given time be the true 


within the reach of experiment ; it is ſufficient the hy- 
potheſis is reaſonable. N 
NG, in Natural Hiftory, the name given by the Indians 


| its eggs 
ligently 


ſon who ſuffers it. 


ſurface; there it eats its way along, and, in fine, lays 
its eggs, which batch into ſo many young ones, and 
ſkin all over the 
one in time. | 


in, it enters ſo — 


lancet than to the ill conſequences which otherwiſe 


is inſoluble in acids, except by 


ſuſible 
y borax 


* and Mr. Scheele, nearly at the 
ſame time, but firſt! 1 the latter in the Swe- 


17 
is 
acid, which has hitherto been found only in this ſtone, is 
ſeparated from its earthy baſis, by digeſting the powdered 


um, digeſting it again in cauſtic volatile alkali ; aſter 


ſome time the alkali is poured off, and the reſiduum | 
being edulcorated, is again digeſted in nitrous acid, and 


afterwards in volatile alkali; theſe ſucceſſive digeſtions 
and the volatile alkali uniting to the tung/ten acid: at 


any Other acid. 
its weight of boiling water, and then reddens litmus, has 
an acid taſte, and with lime-water produces a regenerated 
tun F 


en : its ſpecific gravity is about 3,6. 


common people ordinarily wore only a tunica; but 


| 


to a little inſect, called by the Spaniards pique, which is | 
very common, and very troubleſome, in ſome parts of the 
Faſt and Welt Indies. | | | | 
It is of the fize of a ſmall flea; its place of laying 
is within the ſkin of the human body, and it di 
. ſearches opportunities of doing this, and often ſucceeds 

| in the attempt, to the great pain and trouble of the per- 


| 


of the women not being called tunica, but flole. 


lateſt | 
writers on muſic, Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcolm, &c. both 

from reaſon and experience. Dr. Wallis, who owns it 
very reaſonable, adds, that it is evident the degrees of 


In the declenſion of the empire, 
reach down to the ancles, whence the 


. It appears to contain about half | 
> and the remainder a pe- 


TUNNAGE, or Toxx 


7 


their tunica, which 


| nicas, that the three different ord 
pry were diſtinguiſhed in habit, 


the ſons of thoſe ſenators 


cuſtom and gave the ſons of an 


TuNica albuginea, the name of the membrane that covers 


a compact, firm, white, ſtrong, and ſmoothly poliſhed 


body of the teſticle, by means of a thin and fine men- 


making a kind of ligament for this purpoſe, It ſerves 


TuNICA „ e 
TUNICAT 


rated at ſo much per 


and only 


this duty was 6/. and that brought into the 


* f 
\ £24 N 
7 5 
l J . l X 
0 1 55 + f 5 "a8 * 0 : 
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The ſenators wore their e ii = 
. re dier tuniea enriched win « 

pieces of purple, cut in form of au din beg 
was called I. A TIL AVIA: the knie . 0 * 
he common e ok I | 
at all, And it was by theſe three differ) th 


ler at the Rowe 


t has been a common opinion, thee 1 
diſtinguiſhed the knights from cho he fins 
the ſame manner as the /aticlavia did theo kee i 
thoſe of the equeſtrian rank. But Ruben; aer 
there was no manner of difference bet unn auen, tha 
the knights and thoſe of the commons. ys the vane g 
who had the honour of wearing the latches, © Perſons 
maintained, ſays Kennet (Ant. of Rome, wer 
privilege of uſing this veſt in their childhood the 
with the prætexta. But the ſons of ſuch "on t 
not patricians did not put on the latidlvia. * 
applied themſelves to the ſervice of th "4, All they 


and to bearing of offices. Yet Auguſt chant 


ſ | 
the laticlavia preſently after the ens leave to aſſume 


| ww, heir putti 
the toga virilis, though they were not Putting on 
mw And by the . free 2 1 
e lame priviiege was allowed to the more a 
families of the knights, | 0 " l asg (plendi 


talares, but had ſleeves too coming d N OR 5 48 
whence they were called chirodetns "at — 155 Ne 
counted as ſcandalous to appear without Pang, . 3 
had been hitherto to be ſeen in them: and, A. e 
the writers of that age, we commonly find the r — 
perſons at a trial habited in the tunic without flee t 
2 mark of diſgrace and infamy. Beſides the gen . 
ſorts of tunica above mentioned, there was allo the ” 
tunica palmata, worn by generals in a triumph, ant In 
perhaps always under the toga picta. It h Em fon 
| . _ t - 1 * of the clavi, equal to the diſt 
palm o and, or elſe from the " : 
embroidered upon it. WO pat 1 
Among religious, the woollen ſhifts, or under-parments, dri 
are ſtyled tunicas, or tuniques. 1 * 
Tunica, or Tuxic, in Anatomy, is applied to the men- for 
branes which inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the | anc 
| leſs ſolid parts of the body. Sec Tab. Anat. ( April) if 


fig 7. a a, bb, c, d. 

The eye conſiſts principally of a number of humour 
contained in 7unics ranged over one another: as the 
tunica albuginea, the tunica cornea, the tnnica raifornis 
&c, See Eye, ALBUGINE A, &c. 
the body of the TEsTICLEs, See ALBUGINEA. 
The tunica albuginea, ſo named from its complexion, is 


membrane, having a tendinous appearance. It very 
cloſely adheres to, embraces, and immediately contains 
the body of the teſtis and epididymis : it likewiſe looſe- 
ly connects the middle part of the epididymis with the 


brane formed by a duplicature of the tunica albugme 


alſo to confine the growth of the teſtis and epididymis 
within certain limits; and, by cloſely n theſe 
parts, it gives them a due degree of firmnels, and 
enables them to perform their proper functions. Warucr 
on the Teſticles, p. 8. See alſo on this article Phil 
Tranſ. Ne 53. e 

See VAGINALIS» hs 

D roots, among Botani/?s, ſuch as are formed 
of a multitude of coats ſurrounding one another. Set 
Roor. A Eats 
AGE, 2 duty or cuſtom due for 
or carried in tons, and ſuch-like 


ed, becauſe 


handize brought 
merchandize broug 4 


veſſels, from or to other nations; 
7 w_ impoſed on liquids according 
unnage is properly a duty impoſed on 2quio | 
toes meaſures ; as poundage is that 1 mw 
commodities according to their weight. See Foun? 
and CusTo0Ms. 5h 27 5 for French 
This duty at firſt was 4/. 107. ſterling 488 16 
wines brought into the port of London by the Fable 
three for that brou * * wy 1. 
b . "y ran Ully 
ſame wine imported by 8 aber poi 
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For the 


J. 106, ſterling. ; : 
Iheniſh wins, in virtue of the ſame 20d, 1 0 
ſterling 3 and Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Maimiey, ? 
wines, the ſame as French wines. z goed iner. 
But there have been divers additional duties infos . 


* Cv 


r 2 


» 


ow 4 if the eben. dur of 


impoſ of tunnage, duty additional impoſt, or p ans 


&c. Fes a 3 
las for a certain duty paid the mariners, 


hants for unloading their ſhips arrived in 


1 
Part o e ſame name. | 
| is 1 Ab lin of net much uſed for the catching of 
Tonnzu“ 
id ; 


thus called from its form, which is a cone 


not be 0, ſuſpicion to the birds, and the meſhes 
. aegis Inches and a half broad. 


Into the hind meſhes, at the larger end, there muſt be | 


ramm ; . 2 | 
|". together; and at different diſtances from one 
daß aher muff be placed many more ſuch, which 
- tobe rounded in the ſame manner, and are to ſup- 
the net its whole length in the tunnel form. Two 
takes, or ſtrong pegs, muſt be faſtened at the ſides of 
the entrances into the net, and one at the farther end, | 
narrower part; the two firſt are to keep the mouth 
of che net ſufficiently extended, and the laſt is to keep it 
pulled out len wiſe to its full dimenſions, the hoop 
| aeeventing its falling in. | ; 
There muſt be uſed with this net two others of that kind, 
which they call halliers. Theſe are long and ſtraight 
nets, and are to be faſtened down to the mouth of the 
umel-net on each fide, extending ſeven or eight fathoms | 
on each fide from it, ſo as to take in fourteen or ſixteen 
fathoms in front, beſide the breadth of the mouth of the 
tunnel-net, and to direct all that ſhall move forward | 
within that compaſs into the net. TN ak 
In order to uſe this net, a covey of partridges is to be 
found, and then the net is to be placed at a conſiderable 
diſtance behind them : when this is fixed, the ſportſman 
z to take a compaſs, and get before the birds with a 
ſtalking horſe or ſtalking ox, and then to move forward, | 
driving them towards the net. This is to be done gently 
and carefully ; they are not to be driven at once ſtraight 


| and at times to ſtand till, as if the horſe was grazing. 
if the partridges, in the time of driving, make a ſtand, 
and look at the machine, it is a ſign they ſuſpect it, and 
are ready to take wing: in this caſe the ſportſman muſt 
ſtand ſtill, or even go back a little ; and when they are 


ſportſman muſt 


manner, with patience and caution, the whole covey may 
be driven like a flock of ſheep up to the nets. A real 


tunnel, muſt not be pitched ſtraight, but in a ſort of ſe- 


the tunnel is open. 2 | 
When they come to the mouth of the tunnel, the old | 
| Ones will make a ſtand, as if to conſider what was before 


The ſportſman muſt then make all the haſte he can to 
the mouth of the net, to ſecure them from coming back 


ing, or rather an operation w 
tunung of beer, &c. is performed various ways; 
ng of opinion it is beſt tunued as it cools, or be- 


Goes to a due ferment, and gets a good head ; for then 


{fe caſk is 10 be ſupplied with freſh beer of the ſame 
FONT, in ſchthyology, a name given by us to the Spaniſh 
| rg, + fiſh of _ ſcomber — _ au- 
| zus and arcynus, by Salvian limoſa, and pelamys 

"Ariſtotle, EAlian, and Rx. other old 9 

5 Properly a ſpecies of the $coMBER, and the ſcomber 

; — Linnzus, and is expreſſively named by Ar- 
— 45 ſcomber with eight or nine fins in the hinder 
oy the back, riſing out of a furrowz and a furrow 
Pal. of the belly-fins. It is common in the Me- 
5 and other ſeas, and ſometimes, though not 


_— the rate of ſo much per tun. { 


draught of a chimney, above the mantle piece, 


forwards, but the ſportſman is to wind and turn about, | 


become compoſed: again, he is again to advance upon | 
them. If any ſingle bird lies remote from the reſt, the 
a compaſs round him, and fetch him 
in; for if he takes wing the reſt will all follow; in this 


| horſe, trained to the purpoſe, is, however, much better | 
than a ſtalking machine. The halliers, or wings of the | 


micirele; and the birds, when they ſtop their march, | 
vill run along them to the middle, where the mouth of 


them; but on preſſing gently on them with the hocſe, | 
- yg ones will run in, and then all the reſt will | 


EF... | | | Wy 
wining, or Toxx1iNc, a part of the proceſs of brew- | 
hich is the ſequel thereof. 
— come; while others let it ſtand longer to become | 
The moſt regular method is, to cleanſe and tun juſt as it | 


it hag the moſt ſtrength to clear itſe „What works out | 


TUN 


The tun was 4 fil well known to the anclents, ard 
made a conſiderable pfanch of commerce; the time of 


its arrival in the Mediterranean from tlie ocean was ob- 
ſerved, and ſtations for taking them eſtabliſhed in places 
that were moſt frequented by them. And at this time 
there are very conſiderable tumny fiſheries on the coult of 
Sicily, as well as ſeveral other parts of flie Mediterri- 
nean, where they are cured, and ſupply a great article 
of proviſion in the adjacent kingdoms. | They are caught 
in very large quantities along the ſhores in nets. In the 
lochs on the weſtern coaſts of Scotland they are. alſo 
found in purſuit of herrings, arid ſold to people, who 
either carry them freſh to the country markets, or ſalt 
and preſerve them in large caſks. The pieces, when 
freſh, look like raw beef, but when boiled tutn pale; 
and have ſomewhat the flavour of ſalmon. One of theni 


The tunny grows ſometimes to ſeven or eight feet in 
length ; it has a rounded and thick body, growing gra- 
dually ſmaller toward the tail, till it is at length ex- 


tremely ſlender ; the irides are of a pale gteen, and the 


teeth very ſmall; the ſkin on the back is ſmooth, thick, 
and black, or, if held in ſome lights, is of a ſhining 
blue or greeniſh hue its belly and half its ſides are of a 
ſilvery whiteneſs, tinged with cœrulean and pale purple; 
near the tail marbled with grey; its ſcales are very ſmall 3 
the tail in form of a creſcent. See Tab. V. Fi/h, Ne 
61. Ray and Pennant, | | | 


TUNUPOLON, in Zoology, the name of an Eaft Indian 5 
ſpecies of viper, found principally in the iſland of Cey- 


lon; it is of a ſmall ſize, and of a fine ſattin- like gloſs, 

beautifully variegated with ſhades of brown. Ray. 
TUPELO rree, miſe, in Botany, a genus of the polygamia 
dioecia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has hermaphro- 

dite and male flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
flowers have an open, ſpreading empalement, cut into 
five parts; no petal, but ten awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with 
twin ſummits as long as the ſtamina z the hermaphrodite 
flowers have empalements like the male, which fit upon 
the germen ; they have no petals, but five awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits z the oval germen 


% 


curved ſtyle, crowned by an acute ſtigma ; the germen 


acute-pointed nut, with rough, angular, irregular fur- 
rows. Linnzus mentions one, and Miller two ſpecies, 
natives of North America. „CCC 
TURBAN, Tux BAN, the head-dreſs of moſt of the 
eaſtern and Mahometan nations; conſiſting of two parts, 
viz. a cap, and a ſaſh of fine linen, or taffaty, artfully 
wound in divers plaits about the cap. 8 
The word is formed from the Arabic JN dar, or 


band; ſo that durbant, or turbant, or tulbant, only fi 
nifies a /carf, or ſaſb, tied round; it being the ſaſh that 
ives the denomination to the whole turban. 
The cap is red or green, without any brim, pretty flat, 
though roundiſh a- top, and quilted with cotton, but does 
not cover the ears. About this is wrapped a long piece 
of fine thin linen or cotton, in ſeveral wreaths variouſly 
J as et 555 
There is a good deal of art in giving turbans the ſine air; 
and the making of them up conſtitutes a particular trade, as 
the making of hats does among us. | | 


The emirs, who pretend to be deſcen 


teel people have frequent changes of turbans. M. de 
Tournefort obſerves, that the turban, all things conſi- 
dered, is a very commodious dreſs; and that he even 
found it more eaſy to him than his French habit. 

The grand ſignor's turban is as big as a buſhel, and is ſo 
exceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that they dare ſcarce 


touch it. It is adorned with three plumes of feathers 


enriched with diamonds and precious ſtones : he has a 


miniſter on purpoſe to look to it, called tulbentoglan. a 
See CROWN. | 


That-of the grand vizir has two plumes 3 ſo have thoſe 


others have only one, and others none at all. The tur- 


ban of the officers of the divan is of a peculiar form, and 


called mugenezek. | | 
The ſaſh. of the Turks turban, we haye obſerved, is 
white linen 3 that of the Perſians is red woollen. Theſe 
are the diſtinguiſhing marks of their different religions 
Sophi, king of Perſia, who was of the ſect of Ali, be- 
ing the firſt who aſſumed that colour, to diſtinguiſh him- 
| ſelf from the Turks, who are of the ſe& of Omar, and 
whom the Perſians eſteem heretics. |. .. 
TuRBaAN, or clavicle, in Conchology, denotes the aggregate, 
or whole ſet of the whirls of a ſhell, and forms its lower 


7, caught on the Engliſh coaſts. 


minent, 


» 


have been found to weigh four hundred and ſixty pounds. 


ſituated under the flower ſupports an awl-ſhaped, in- . 


beeomes an oval berry of one cell, encloſing an oval, 


dur, or HN dal, or Hy7 dul, which ſignifies to encompaſs ; 
and NA band or bend, which ſignifies ., or /carf, or 
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ded of the race of 
Mahomet, wear their turbans green: thoſe of the other 
Turks are ordinarily red, with a white ſaſh. The gen- 


of divers other officers, only ſmaller one than another: ; 
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ment, i t6 be hearly on 4 level. There ate alſo che 


| ToRBAN-tops helvella, in Botany, a genus of the . 


or ſpberoidal figure, and have their name from the Latin 


TURBARY, turharia, a right to dig turf in another 
man's ground; from turba, an old Latin word for a 


T 


TukBARIA is ſometimes alſo taken for the ground where | 


TuRBARIA bruaria, more particularly denotes flaw-turf; 
or heath-turf; mentioned in the charter of Hammon de 


 TURBINATA ND. See — EE TSE | 
TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturaliſts to ſhells 
| which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a larger 


"IEF T 


pronunciation of its Dutch one. It is a ſmall and ſhort 
bodied pigeon, and has a beak no longer than that of a| 


eſteemed. It has a ſhort round head, and the feathers 
; - why the breaſt open, and reflect both ways, ſtanding out 


many, the purle, and the more the bird has of it, the 
more it is eſteemed ; the tail and back are generally of 


All thereſt of the body, are white; they are a light nimble 
pigeon, and, if trained to it, will take very high flights, | 


0 er. of ſweetneſs; but when chewed for ſome time, 
betrays a nauſeous A It is accounted a mode- 
but does 


ſafeſt or moſt certain kind; the reſinous matter, in which 


its virtue reſides, being very unequally diſtributed; inſo- 
much, that, as it is ſaid, ſome pieces, taken from a 


It is commonly ſuppoſed to take its name twrbith from | 


of all viſcid adheſions. © | 


ny, ſubſtitute white THAP $14, which they call grey tur- 
bit, or turbith garganicum, for the true turbith; though 


4 


TURBINATUM, a name given by ſome to the glandula 
pinealis. 1 | 5 
TURBINES, in Natural Hiſtory. See Ton ho. 5 
TURBINTIT-Æ, foffil ſhells of the turbo kind, or ſtones 
TURBIT, in 7chthyolegy, the fame with ruxsor. 


for its ſhort beak, and called by the 


root, brought from the Eaſt-Indies, particularly from 
Cambaya, Surat, and Goa though others will have it, | 
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mort turban, the produced turban, and the Jong turban. | 


mia fungi, the fungus of which is rurban- ſnaped. 


neus enumerates two ſpecies. | 


= . 


TorBanPrell, cidaris,. in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 


genus of the echinodermata, which are of a hemiſpheric 


cidaris, a Perſian turban, as in ſome degree reſembling 
that head-dreſs. See Tab. of Teſtaceous and Cruſtacecus 
W 
Of this there are ſeveral genera, and ſubordinate ſpecies. 
This claſs of the echinodetmata is made out by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the foſſil, as well as the recent animals; 
many of the kinds being now unknown on any ſhores. 
Klein's Echinod. p. 17. See ECHINODERMA. 


ttt. > | f „ 
URBARY, common of, is a liberty which ſome tenants have 
by preſcription to dig on the lord's waſte. | 


turfs are digged. | 


Maſſy. 


baſis to a kind of apex. 


» ” 


found in thoſe ſhells. 


ux BIT pigeon, a particular ſpecies of e 

utch cort het, that 
is, Hort beak, Moore calls it in Latin, columba fimbri- 
cata; and its Engliſh name feems no other than a bad 


partridge ; the ſhorter this is, the more the pigeon is 
like the frill of the boſom of a ſhirt. This is called by 


one colour, as blue, black, red, yellow, or dun, and 
ſometimes chequered ; the flight feathers, and thoſe of 


| low powder has been precipitate 


Tonbirn mineral Türig 1 
RB ral, _LURPETHUM wm 
which the chemiſts give to 3 nente, , 
Cury. 3 | ; | 

The method of preparing it is thug 0. © - 
© gaitied'by diffoleing mercury in twice dr 


 Turbith mineral may alſo be made 


it is deprived of acid, the deeper 


vitriolie acid remains united with the turb;y thouph 
not enough to render it ſoluble in water: M. kennt 
aflfirms, that when ſufficiently waſhed it contains ng 


. contrary, 8 | 
This powder is called mineral turbith from thereſemblane 
it bears to the vegetable turbith of the Arabians, in 


or thrice, or diſtilled with ſpirit of wine, 
The powder, prepared in the manner above deſerits), 


in this intention, the moſt effectually of all the mercy 
rials that can be given with fafety. It is uſed chiefyin 


in the manner of the tumblers, _ 3 
URBITH, or TuxrETRH, TuRetETHUM, a medicinal 


that the true turbith comes chiefly from Ceylon. 
It is the cortical part of the root of a ſpecies of cox vo- 
VULUS, Viz. the convolvulus turpethum of Linnæus. 


The turhbith of the moderns bears ſo little reſemblance to | 
that of the ancients, that it is difficult to ſuppoſe them | 
the ſame. That ſold by our druggiſts is a longiſh root 
about the thickneſs of the finger, reſinous, heavy, and 
of a browniſh hue without, and whitiſh within. Ir is 
brought to us cloven in the middle, lengthwiſe, and the 
heart or woody matter taken out. The beſt is ponde- 
Tous, not wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſcovers to the | 
1 S's a large quantity of reſinous matter. „„ 
hi 


s root, on the organs of taſte, makes at firſt an im- 


rately ſtrong cathartic, not appear to be of the 


ſcruple to a dram, purge violently, whilſt others in 
larger doſes have very little effect. Lewis. 5 


turbare, on account of the violence of its operation, as 
diſturbing the whole economy; and has accordingly 
been uſed in the dropſy, palſy, and apoplex y. 


It yields a deal of reſinous matter in a ſpirituous men- ; 
ſtruum, which Quincy obſerves does not affect the larger | 
paſſages much ; 


t is very active in the ſmaller” veſſels, 
and glandulous contorſions, which it wonderfully clears 


Some apothecaries, either through ignorance or parſimo- 


both as to taſte, colour, and qualities, they are very dif- 


two grains to fix or eight; though ſome conſtitutiom, 
habituated to mercurials, can bear larger quantities. l 
may be given in ſmaller doſes, as half a grain or a gra, 


may perhaps, as Malouin obſerves, be moſt adviſable 
| give only a ſmall quantity at a time, as one gran, and 
Paracelſus, which, in his ſcarce German book of heſpital 


_ medicines, he praiſes ſo extravagantly for the venereal 


| . ains, in ſtrong habits of body, ſo as to prove emetic; 


eyes. Mr. Boyle relates a cure of this ſort, 


vice, and totally blind. This gentleman was ore 
to ſnuff about 4 grain of turbith up each noltril, which 


EE 2 we 
twelve hours together; and alſo cauſed his head 1 | 


/ * 7 


rative. It is ſaid to be ſucceſsſul i 


| : * 


ferent. © 
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o x fel ppi f 
e 
of oil of vitriol, pour a probe re aun in g 

and the powder Sn dec gel poi | _ 
This dry ſaline powder, which is a a Fellow 
cury with vitriolic acid, may be obta; ar gen of nr 
upon mercury in a glaſs-retort an 2 eum 
cefitrated vitriolic acid, or more, accord weigh of con 
of its concentration, and diſtilling theſe oo the pet 
in a fand-bath, till nothing but t ers che 


7 he 
the retort. When by affußon of van wy i 
lle yell 


d, continue o ii 


by repeated affuſions of water, til the liquor 
come 


away as infipid and colourleſs as it | 
= _ 1 * k beautiful alone h n debe 
of the veſſel, which is call | Ra 
neral. i N by _e name of murbich mi. 
cury from its ſolution in nitrous Sn * 
lic acid, or of ſome vitriolie falt. For this 0 Var 
mtrous acid muſt be well ſaturated with = 5 
We may obſerve that ur bith mineral becomes elo 
by being deprived of the adhering vitriolic acid r 
it remains White till it has been waſhed with a : . 
quantity of water; and, in general, the more verſe} 
ellow colour it a 


quires. Some chemiſts have ſuppo ed, that a portion of 


acid; but the later experiments of M. Bayen prove th 


ſtrongly purging the moſt internal receſſes of the body; 
for though it be inſipid upon the tongue, yet it is poſſef. 
ed of very conſiderable virtues. Being boiled wich w 
ter, it loſes more of its ſalts, and thereby grows milde, 
and more ſafe; ſo it does alſo by being deflagrated twig 


proves, though not corroſive, ſtrongly emetic; operating 


virulent gonorrhœas, and other venereal cafes accomps 
nied with a great flux of humours to the parts: it is {ai 
likewiſe to Look been employed with ſucceſs in robul 
conſtitutions, againſt Jeprous diforders, and obſtinat 
glandular obſtructions. - The doſe, as an emetic, is fron 


as an alterative, after the ſame manner as the red'calx c 
MERCURY; and even when intended as an evacuant, ! 


© om Or ion ̃ ] . 


repeat the doſe every hour till the vomiting ſucceeds 
Lewis's Mat. Med. and Dict. Chem. Art. 7urbu ns 
neral, CTFCCVVTTC OWL DL part 

Turbith mineral appears to have been the grand ſecret6t 


and all chronical diſeaſes. Sydenham alſo commends ' 
in-venereal caſes, given in the quantity of fix or eg 


ut when imprudently uſed, it is apt to bring on a oh 
ſentery. 8 | Ce 
Turbith-mineral has been uſed as a ſternutatory, , 1 


ſaid to have made wonderful cures in diſtempers ol! 
perſorme 


S „ e oY , I Pn B9 eco $0. 


wt 


by the famous empiric Adrian Glaſs-maker on Mr, Vat 
are a Swiſs py Ta of diſtinction in the French fer 


— 
— 


un n r by vom, 
immediately operated in a vielent manner & c 


ſtool, ſweat, falivation, and the lacrymal glan i , 


ge is linge 
reatly 3-but within three or four days after 5e 
Hoſe bad done working, he recovered bis ſight, ar 
Works Abr. vol. i. p. 13]. 44% guat 
We read of this . being given 3 
of ten grains, with the fame quantity” 

fifteen grains of the pilul. ex duob. to FT the bez 
of the teſticles. This medicine, n niehr as an ar 
vomited and purged, at laſt operate 1 bitinate rener 


and ſcrophulous diſorders. See Medic. eee 
art. RO HEE: . + 997% th 


| TURBO, the -rew-ſhell, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 


e (wellng 
beginning 
8 an ale⸗ 
e veneres 


ab. vol. if 
1.1 qu 


TUR 


| xk body like vermilion ; will ſtand equally well, and 


K with oil or water much in the ſame manner. 
= ualities (ſays the author of the Handmaid to the 
2 i, p. 107.) render it very valuable for many 
e 17 as it is much brighter than any other yellow 


uſed in oil, except king's yellow, and is free from its | 


ſcous ſmell, and cooler. Mixed with Pruſſian blue it 
proce 1 much finer green than from the king's yellow 
7 :thout ultramarine. As it is now procured, it requires 
levigation in water before it be uſed. 


a genus of ſhell-fiſh, the characters of which are theſe : 


they are univalve ſhells, with a long, wide, and de-| 


refſed mouth, in ſome ſpecies approaching to a round 


all grow narrow toward the baſe, and are auriculated, 
"nd terminate in a very long and ſharp point. See Tab. 
of Shells, Ne 11. 1 | 
Aldrovand, and many others of the old authors, make 


diſtinction of the genera is very obvious; the ſcrew- 
S kavieg a long, large, and dentated mouth, Which 


efewhere ; and the ſhell itſelf always runs to a very ſharp 

int at the end: whereas the urbines terminate in a 
leſs ſharp point, and have thicker bodies, and always 
much wider mouths. The ſcrew-ſhells are indeed very 
eaſily confounded with the buccina ; and it requires 
more accuracy to diſtinguiſh them, than has fallen to the 
ſhare of the generality of writers on theſe ſubjects an age 
or two ago. Aldrovand and Rondeletius have confound- 
ed theſe genera, and have brought in a third among 
them, by the epithet muricatum, which, when applied 
to the buccinum, 1s 5 obſerved to bring into 
that family a ſhell of the murex claſs, and which 
might have been very properly called by that ſhorter 


name. | | 
For the ſake of diſtinguiſhing theſe, it may be obſerved, | 
that the ſcrew-ſhell is of a very long and flender ſhape, | 


terminating in a very ſharp point, with its ſpires running 


on imperceptibly, without any great cavity, and the bale | 


{mall and flat, as well as the mouth, | | 
Turbo, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of the teſtacea 
order of worms. Its characters are: that its animal is a 


lug, the ſhell univalve, ſpiral, and ſolid, and the aper- | 
ture avg r orbiculated, and entire. Linnæus enu- 


merates fifty ſpecies. 


In Da Coſta's ſyſtem the 1urbo is a genus of ſnails with a | 


lengthened clavicle or turban z which have generally a 
perlect round mouth; the columella, or inner lip, not 
much faced outwards, and the body ſpire very bellied, 

ſo that the turban is ſuddenly, and nor inſenſibly pro- 
duced from it. See SHELLS. = 1 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies of the turbo, or ſcrew-ſhell, | 
is that called ſcalare by Rumphius, from its ſpires run- 

ing up hollow; or with a ſpace between them. This is 
a very ſcarce and valuable ſhell when large, but is often 
found ſmall in the Adriatic. _ e 


per to arrange them under different heads. 
I, The turbines which have a long and toothleſs mouth, 


and a wrinkled columella, of which there are ſeven 
ſpecies, 3 . 


wrinkled columella, including two ſpecies. „ 
3. Thoſe turbines which are of a pyramidal figure, and 
have depreſſed mouths ; comprehending five ſpecies. * . 
4 Thoſe turbines which have long and erect mouths, 
| Containing four ſpecies. IS 28H — 4 

55 Thoſe turbines which have a flat mouth, and are of a 
on IEP 


: 5 oe, including two ſpecies. 


cluding three ſpecies. 


7 The round-mouthed turbines, comprehending fix ſpe- | 
ces, dec Hiſt. Nat. Eclairc. p. 271. . 


| Wiors have called the Perſian ſhell, a ſpecies of concha 
| globe 4, or DOLIUVM, _ | 3 
we, ave been puzzled with this ſhell, not knowing in 
mat claſs to rank it; and Aldrovand has placed it at the 
end of his work 
turk kinds, but that it wants thg turbo. 
"I ? al in {chthyology, a name given to the fiſh, which in | 
"he, ems of Artedi and Linnæus, is a ſpecies of PLE u- 
| 1 erks, being the pleuroneFes of the former, with 
"oF by on'the left fide, and a rough body, and the pleu- 
un f musof the latter, and the rhombus maximus aſper | 
A A Ray. This is a well known fiſh, of a re- 


8 Vor, IV, No 377. 


Tir Mith-mineral is an exceſſive bright true yellow, of al 


Hape, and in ſome having teeth, in others not. They 


no difference between the turbines and ſcrew-ſhells, though 


terminates toward the baſe in a narrower aperture than | 


The ſpecies of the turbo are ſo numerous, that it is pro- 


2. Thoſe turbines which have dentated mouths and a | 


. — N | — | 
+ thole turbines which have a large oval mouth, in- | 


4 cochlea, in Natural Hiſtory, a name by which ſome | 


p 
wk | „ ſaying, that it would ſeem to belong | TURCICA ſella. See 8ELLA. | 2 
ine turbinated Tunic terra, Turky carth, in the Materia Medica, a 


able ſquare form; the colour of the upper part of 


1 UR 


the body is cinereous, marked witn numbers of black 


ſpots of different ſizes; the belly is white; the ſkin is 
without ſcales, but greatly wrinkled, and mixed with 
ſmall ſhort ſpines, diſperſed without any order; 

Turbots grow to a large ſize, ſome of them weighing 
from twenty-three to thirty pounds. They are taken 
chiefly off the north coaſt of England, and others off the 
Dutch coaſt. The large turbots (as well as ſeveral other 
kinds of flat fiſh) are taken by the hook and line; for 
they lie in deep watet; the method of taking them in 
weirs, or ſtaked nets being very precarious. When the 
fiſhermen go out to fiſh, each perſon is provided with 
three lines, which are coiled on a flat blows piece of 
wicker-work; the hooks being baited, and placed regus 
_ in the centre of the coil. Each line is furniſhed 
with fourteen ſcore of hooks, at the diſtance of ſix feet 
two inches from each other. The hooks are faſtened to 


the lines upon ſneads of twiſted horſe-hair, twenty-ſeven 


inches in length. When fiſhing, there are always three 
men in each coBLE, and conſequently nine of theſe lines 
are faſtened together, and uſed as one line, extending 
in length near three miles, and furniſhed with 2520 


| hooks. An anchor and a buoy are fixed at the firſt end 


of the line, and one more of each at the end of each 
man's lines; in a!l four anchors, which are common 
perforated ſtones, and four buoys made of leather or 
cork, The line is always laid acroſs the current. The 
tides of flood and ebb continue an equal time upon our 


_ coaſt, and, when undiſturbed by winds, run each way 
about fix hours; they are ſo rapid that the fiſhermen can 


only ſhoot and haul their lines at the turn of tide, and 


therefore the lines always remain upon the ground about 
ſix hours; during which time the MYXINE glutinoſa of 


Lingzus will frequently penetrate the fiſh that are on 


the hooks, and entirely devour them, leaving only the 


and ſkin bones. Ihe ſame rapidity of tides prevents 


their uling hand-lines ; and therefore two of the people 
commonly wrap themſelves in the ſail, and fleep while 


the other keeps a ſtrict look-out, for fear of being run 


down by ſhips, and to obſerve the weather. For ſtorms 


often riſe ſo ſuddenly, that it is with extreme difficulty 


they can ſometimes eſcape to the ſhore, leaving their 


lines behind. Beſides the coble, the fiſhermen have alſo 


a five-men boat, which is forty feet long, and fifteen 


broad, and of twenty-five tons burthen; it is ſo called, 

though navigated by ſix men and a boy, becauſe one of 
the men is commonly hired to cook, &c. and does not 
ſhare in the profits with the other five, _ 


This boat is decked at each end, but open in the midcle, 
and has two large lug-ſails. | ( 

All our able fiſhermen go in theſe boats to the herting- 
fiſhery at Yarmouth, in the latter end of September, and 
return about the middle of November. Ihe boats are 


then laid up till the beginning of Lent, at which time 
they go off in them to the edge of the Dogger, and other 


places, to fiſh for turbot, cod, ling, ſkates, . &c. They 


always take two cobles on board, and when they come 


upon their ground, anchor the boat, throw out the 
ſh in the ſame manner as thoſe do who go 
from the ſhore in a coble; with this difference only, that 


cobles, and 


here each man is provided with double the quantity of 


lines, and inſtead of waiting the return of the tide in the 
coble, return to their boat and bait their other lines; 
thus hawling one ſet, and ſhooting another every turn of 
_ tide. They commonly run into harbour twice a week to 


deliver their fiſh, 


The beſt bait for all kinds of fiſh is freſh herring cut in 
pieces of a proper ſize; the five-men boats are always 
furniſhed with nets for taking them. Next to herrings 
are the leſſer LAMPREYS, The next baits in eſteem are 
ſmall haddocks cut in pieces, ſand-worms, and limpets, 
here called fidders, and when none of theſe can be had, 
they uſe bullock's liver. The hooks are two inches and 


a half long in the ſhank, and near an inch wide between 


the ſhank and the point. The line is made of ſmall 


cording, and is always tanned before it is uſed, 
Turbots, and all the rays, are extremely delicate in theic 
choice of baits ; for if a piece of herring or haddock has 


been twelve hours out of the ſea, and then uſed as bait, 
they will not touch it. Pennant's Brit, Zool. vol. iii. 


234, &c. 


very fine bole or medicinal earth, dug in great plenty in 
the neighbourhood of Adrianople, and uſed by the 'l'urks 
as a ſudorific and aſtringent, and famous among them 
in peſtilential diſeaſes, It is ſometimes brought over to 
us alſo, made up into flattiſh orbicular maltes, of two 
or three drams weight, and ſealed with ſome Turkich 


characters. The earth is of a ſomewhat lax and triable 


. ot | texture, 
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hence they derive their modern name turcois. The occi- 


Mr. Mortimer to the Royal Society was twelve inches 


texture, yet conſiderably heavy, of a greyiſh red colour, 
but always redder on the ſurface than within; extremely 
ſoft, and naturally of a ſmooth ſurface. It breaks eaſil 
between the fingers, and melts freely in the mouth, wit 

a conſiderably ſtrong aſtringent taſte. It adheres but 


lightly to the tongue, raiſes no efferveſcence with acids, 
and burns to a duſty yellow colour. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. 


P. 15: 3 
any authors who have written of the materia medica, 
and of foſſils in general, have indiſcriminately called the 


various kinds of Lemnian earth by this name; but the 


true terra Turcica, deſcribed by Schroder, Wormius, &c. 
is a different ſubſtance, though not ſufficiently charac- 


teriſed by thoſe authors to diſtinguiſh it from all the | 


other earths, | 
TURCOIS, or Tu R 01s, in Natural Hiſtory, a precious 
| ſtone of the opake kind, of a beautiful blue colour. 
The Greeks and Latins ſeem to have known it under the 


name callais: and it appears to have had a place in the 


rationale of the high-prieſt of the Jews. IP 
There are 28 both oriental and occidental, of the 
new rock and of the old. The oriental partakes more of 
the blue tincture than the green; and the occidental 
more of the green than the blue. Thoſe of the old rock 
are of a finer blue, and thoſe of the new rock are often 
_ whitiſh, and do not keep their colour. | 
The oriental ones come from Perſia, the Indies, and 
ſome parts of Turky; and ſome even ſuppoſe, that it is 


dental are found in various parts of Europe, particular- 
ly in Germany, Bohemia, Sileſia, Spain, and France. 


Turcoiſes often grow of a round or oval figure; they cut | 
caſily, and beſides ſeals, which are frequently engraved | 


on them, ſome are formed into crucifixes, or gother 
figures, near two inches high; though De Boodt miſ- 
takenly affirms, that none have been known to exceed 
_ the bignefs of a walnut; for the ſpecimen exhibited by 


long, five inches broad, and in fome places near two 
inches thick. 55 | Bon 


This gem has many virtues attributed to it; but all that | 
we know of it at preſent is, that, like other bodies which | 


contain copper, it is a violent emetic, and not at all fit 
to be received into practice. | | 


The rzurceis is eaſily counterfeited; and that often is 


done ſo perfectly, that it is impoſlible to diſcover the de- 
ceit, without taking it out of the collet9Þ 
In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the year 
1715,we have a very curious account of the formation of 
the turcois, and the manner of managing its naturally irre- 


gular colour, by M. Reaumur. The turcozs, he obſerves, | 


is one of the ſofteſt of precious ſtones, its hardneſs uſually 
not coming up to that of a cryſtal, or a tranſparent 


pebble ; though ſome are much harder than others: and 
ſtill the harder, ceteris paribus, the more valuable, by | 


reaſon of the vivacity of the poliſh, which is always pro- 
133 to the härd nee. N 
Roſnel, a jeweller, and the author of a ſcarce treatiſe, 
called Mercute Indien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious 
ſtones, ſets a hard turcois, whoſe blue is neither bright 


nor deep, on the foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that | 


is, nearly on a level with a diamond; but ſuch are ſcarce | 
ever met with. Thoſe with any defect he only values 
at a French crown the carat. e „„ 
Tavernier affirms, but erroneouſly, there are but two 
mines of turcoiſes known in all the earth, and thoſe are 
both in Perſia; the one called the old rock, near a town 
called Necabourg, three days journey to the north-caſt 


. 


of Meched ; the other called the new rock, is five days | 


journey from it. The ſtones from the latter, he adds, 
are but little valued ; and the king of Perſia hath for 
many years prohibited the digging in the former for any 
but himfelf. M. Reaumur takes the old rock to be now 
exhauſted; in effect, the common diviſion of turcoiſes 
into the old rock, or oriental, and new rock, or occi- 
dental, is very arbitrary and precarious. All the beſt, 
and moſt perfect, grow where 27 will, in India or 
Europe, are reckoned among the former, and the reſt 
among the latter. Near Simore, in the Lower Langue- 
doc, there are ſeveral conſiderable mines of turcoiſes; 


but that fine blue colour, admired in the twurcozs, is not | 


natural to thoſe of theſe rocks ; the prevailing colour be- 
ing ſometimes white, and ſometimes much like that of 
tripoli of Venice. Other precious ſtones are dug out of 
the mine with all their colour, to the force whereof no- 
thing can be added, though it may frequently be diminiſh- 


ed, as we ſee fire bring down the too deep colour of the | 
ſapphire, and quite take away that of a pale ſapphire; | 


theſe turcoiſes, on the contrary, are naturally whitiſh, or 


| Pliny, is nothing elſe but foſſil ivory, tinged with copper; 


TUR 


and by oppoſing them for ſome time to e g 
fire cher As a blue colour, N te adm 
It ſeems a paradox, and yet M. Reaumur h; 
to prove, that /urco:/es are originally the bon > Rem 
In the mines in France, pieces 10 52 
found in the figure of teeth, bones of 

And turcoiſes which are yet imperfe& or h 5e Ke, 
are apparently compoſed of laminæ, or leaves lle 
of bones, between which ſome petrifying juice ke thoſe 
ing itſelf, binds them cloſe together; and ſtil ere 
and more imperfect the ſtones are, the more Gift loſer 
able are the different directions of the fibres 5 Ne 
an their mr Ing and the preater reſemblance th, 

| r e 
: Pu | * fractured ones, and the leſs to any kin of ſton 
To give them a blue colour, they dry 1 
the air, then heat them gradually in by fry LON 

2 particular manner. If they be heated too haſt 1 
humidity between the laminæ wanting time to er: ib 

the whole will ſeparate into ſcales or flaws. gy 
the ſtones require a greater degree of heat to brin h 
to their colour than others; and even in large hag te 
ſeveral parts ordinarily require ſeveral degrees of heat : 
On this account a great deal of care is to be taken in n 
heating of them; for the fire, which gives them their le 

by degrees, if they be expoſed beyond a certain degree 
takes it away again. | TEE 
M. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue colour h 
heat very well; when freſh cut out of the rock, it "by 
their ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and ftreaked all oper 
with ſpots, veins, little circles, &c. of a dark blue co. 
lour ; theſe he takes to be ſources of a deep bluiſh mat. 
ter, which the fire rareſying, ſpreads and diffuſes through. 
out the whole ſubſtance of this ſtone! This matter, 
again, he concludes to haye been either originally the 
Juice contained in the bones, ſince mixed and congulated 
with the petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral matter 
inſinuated into the pores of the ſtone. | | 
Mr. Kirwan is alſo of opinion, that turcois is the tooth of 
an animal, penetrated with the blue calx of copper; its 
ſpecific gravity is from 2,5 to 2,908. The copper may be 
ee from it. by diſtilled vinegar. Elem, of Min, 

8 ends ro Ip 

According to M. Reaumur's Mem, Par. 1715, nitrous 
acid will not diffolve that of Perſia, though it will that 
of France, which ſhews a difference between them. 

Dr. Woodward maintains, that the turcozs, or callais of 


_— 


but Mr. Mortimer, who produced a ſpecimen of the wr- 
cois to the Royal Society, is of opinion, that thoſe, 
which authors call ſtones of the old rock, and in which 
the colour is permanent, are real mineral ſtones; the 
form and ſize of the ſample which he produced enince 
this ; for its ſhape ſhews that it could not be part of any 
animal bone, but its botryoid form ſeems to prove, that 
it is the product of fire, which has once melted dis 
ſubſtance, and that when it cooled, its ſurface was form- 
ed into bliſters and bubbles, in the ſame manner as the 
' hzmatites botryoides, or blood-ſtone, whoſe furjac 
conſiſts! of knobs, reſembling a bunch of grapes. He 
apprehends the clephas epuilog, or ebur foſliſe of Theo: 
phraſtus to be what Dr. Woodward ſcal!s the tur, 
and ſuſpects that it is what De Boodt calls the Fu 
rock. He thinks that, for diſtinction ſake, all go 
ſtones of ivory origin ſhould be called pſeudeturcie, 0 
baſtard turquais. By a chemical analyſis he . * 
his ſtone was a rich copper ore; ſome of it pou *. 
diſſolved in ſpirit of hartſhorn gave a deep blue; Kg 
fortis a fine green; and an iron wire put AAP 6 
hour's time incruſted with copper; ome of it, =, | 
cined, without any flux in a crucible, ran to 2 15 
vitrified ſubſtance; whereas the ſame heats By "| like 
ivory or bone, would have reduced it tog u 5 445 
bone aſhes, for it was expoſed to a fire that —ͤ any 
tile which covered it. Its hardneſs and _ of com- 
an engraver's tool ſeemed to be the ſame as three | 
mon white marble; its colour was not 1npro 


ved by 
and it became brittle when red hot: contal 
Sir Hans Sloane had ſeveral ſpecimens of ur e 
turcoiſes, which are all botryoid, and 7 mples of ul. 
ores; and in his muſeum there are alſo a Fehich are 
coiſes from Spain and the South of hs with copper 
ſmall, and ſeem to be pieces of 1vory tinge | 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. art. 17. | is, that in di 
The great deſect of turcoiſes in general 1» aul te 
they loſe their blue 2 and become gien; k 
ceaſe to be of any V ue. £ 4 a ver} ; 
The pale blue — the natural tur cel. . - Jafs i 
vourite colour in the glaſs- trade, and 1s g ſal 


yellowiſh, of a colour as ordinary as that of a free-ſtone ; 


IM 


the following. manner, Firk ca aa 


X 9 


e n ce wy aw on: wth. -.oc 
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| For the method of making an enamel exactly of the co- 


Tuapus chiappe, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of *% 


| Tuxpus, in 1chthyography, the name of a genus of fiſhes | 


| 2 Conſiderable proportion of peat, they form what is 


de two ſorts: the firſt and principal is of a brown, yel- 


| ca 4 . * 
Alesreous earth and pyrites, and ſometimes contains 
$ Yolatile alkali, 


+, to a fine powder; then make a pot of the fea- 
Fo heat it * * full colour; to this, when in 


cen glaſs, 0 at times the powder of falt, till the 


uf on, throw mn 


N _ then add, by very ſmall quantities at a time, 
2 3 


alt, till the colour is exactly that of the 
more 1 . it is ſo, work it immediately, for 
2 ſoon burnt off, and the glaſs becomes tranſparent, 
or f its green colour. If it become tranſparent while 
r more ſalt muſt be thrown in, and that will re- 
he it © the ſame opacity again, Neri's Art. of Glaſs, 
- See GLASS. 


he turcois gem, and very much reſembling it in 


| 


__ 7 * ets, ſee ENAMEL» 
For [king a paſte reſembling the zurcois, ſee PAs TE. 
TURDUS, thruſh, in the Linnæan ſy/iem of Ornithology, 
the name of a genus of birds, of the order of the paſſeres. 
The diftinguiſhing characters of this genus are, that the 
tongue is jagged, and has a rim or margin round it; the 
hill is of a conic pointed figure, the upper mandible bent 
at the apex, and emarginated z the noſtrils naked, but! 
half covered above with a ſmall membrane, and the chaps 
ciliated. Linnæus enumerates twenty-eight ſpecies. 
The ene characters of this genus, according 
Mr. Ray, are theſe ; they are of a middle ſize between 
the pigeon and the lark; their beak is moderately long 
and thick, and is a little bent downwards; their mouth 
ellow within; their tail long; and their food both ve- | 
getable ſubſtances, and inſets in common. Moſt of | 
theſe birds ſing very melodiouſly, and may be taught to 
imitate the human voice in ſpeaking. Ray's Ornithol. | 


„137. | | | 5 
We have four ſpecies of thruſh in England: 1. The tur- 
du viſciverus major, or miſſel- bird. 2. The v1fcrvorus 
miner, or ſong-thruſh, or throſtle. 3. The turdus pilla- 


wing. See BLACK-bird, FiELD-fare, MisSEL-brrd, 
Ring-OUZELL, Roſe- coloured Ou ZELL, RE D- wing, and | 
TukosrLI. e | | 


the Weſt Indies, called alſo vASSER faber. 


according to Mr. Ray, of the claſs of thoſe which have 
only one back-fin, the anterior rays of which are prickly; 
the hinder ones ſoft and ſmooth. | „ 
Of theſe fiſh there are ſeveral ſpecies, which may pro- 
perly be divided into two orders; the firſt, of thoſe which 
are ſmaller and broad; the ſecond, of thoſe which are 
larger and oblong. 1 5 | 
Of the firſt order are the finca marina, or WRASSE; the 
MERULA, or turdus niger; the LEPRAS, and PIRA | 
biranga; and the turdus viridis, or VERDONE. Ray's 
Ichthyogr. p. 320% — | Es 
Of the ſecond order are the pavo, or PEAcocK-fi/b; and | 
the turdus viridis major, and turdus fuſcus maculeſus. 
The turdus viridus major, or great green wraſſe, is of a 
fine green on its back and ſides, even to the ſide- lines; 
and the lower part of the fides and belly are of a pale | 
vhitiſh yellow, variegated with greyiſh and pale blue | 
ſpots; its body is long, and not much unlike that of the 
pike in figure; its back fin is long, and has thirty-two 
ubs, the anterior nineteen of which are rigid and | 
prickly, the hinder twelve ſoft, flexile, and ramoſe ; | 
the ſcales are large, the eyes ſmall, and the teeth very | 
large and ſtrong. „ MEL. p 1 5 
he turdus fuſcus maculoſus, or brown ſpotted wraſſe, | 
ſcarce at all diſſers from the others, except in colour. 
lt is of a duſky hue on the back and ſides, variegated | 
with blue ſpots; and on the belly blue, with lines and | 
(pots of red. All the fins, except thoſe of the gills, are | 
of a red colour, ſpotted with blue; the tail allo is of | 
” ben and the gill-fins are yellow. Ray's Ichthy- 
3 Þ > | „ e 
rok, peat, a blackiſh, ſulphureous earth, uſed in ſeveral 
Parts of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fewel. 

, as diſtinguiſhed from peat, conſiſts of mould inter- 
ms with the roots of vegetables; when thoſe roots are 
ol the bulbous kind, or in a large proportion, they form 

© looſer and worſe kind of turf; but when mixed with 


" ſtone-turf it at firſt hardens, but at laſt crumbles 
Vong expoſure to the air. Of peat or geantbrax, there 


La *.- * SC uo HEY - PT Yon Wins = woe. 


8 'Own, or black colour, found in moory grounds, 


12 when freſh, of a viſcid conſiſtence, but hardens 
! Expoſure to the air; it conſiſts of clay mixed with 
©mmon ſalt ; when diftilled, it affords water and oil and T 

and its aſhes contain a ſmall proportion | 


"xe alkali, They are either white or red, according 


IF 


loſt all its tranſparence, and is become paler | - 


i 


+ b & 


as it contains mote or leſs ochre or pyrites. This ſort 


of peat is found in Scotland, Holland, and Germany: 
Another ſort is found near Newbury, in Berkſhire: it 
contains but little earth, and conſiſts chiefly of woods 
branches, twigs, roots of trees, with leaves, graſs, 


ſtraw, and weeds. Phil: Tran. for 1757, p. 110. Kir- 


wan's Elem, of Miner. p. 219. | 

In Flanders their tf is dug or pared from off ſthe furs 
face of the earth, and cut in form of bricks. The ſedge,, 
or ſpecies of graſs, growing very thick on the 1 
earth, contributes greatly, when dry, to the mainte- 
nance of the fire. 

The Dutch take their turf from the bottom of the dikes 


or canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by which 


means they not only ſupply the defect of wood; which is 
very great in moſt of the United Provinces, but alſo 


keep their dikes clear and navigable : this zur f-carth is 


very black. As they take it- up from the bottom of the 
dikes, they ſpread it about the edges, of ſuch a thick- 
neſs, as that it may be reduced to three inches when 
moderately dried. In this condition they cut it into 
Pres of turf ſeven or eight inches long, and three 
broad; and to complete the drying, lay them up in 
heaps, and at laſt in ſtacks. | = 
In the north of England, Scotland, &c. turf or peat is 
dug out of ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-ms/s ; 
for the formation whereof ſee MoxASsS. 
They dig horizonrally from the ſurface, to the depth of 
about four feet, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions 
and takes them out in parallelepipeds, nine or ten inches 
long, and three ſquare, which are ſpread on the ground 
to drain as faſt as dug, and then ſet up on end three or 
four againſt each other, for the wind to blow through 
them, and at laſt they are ſtacked or houſed. The pits 
or dikes in a few years fill up again, and afford a freſh 
crop. | | 


ris, or field-fare. And, 4. The {wine-pipe, or red- Tor- eating, an Indian method of curing diſeaſes, 
which has been found to ſucceed very happily on many __ 


trials. 


Paul Dudley, eſq. gives an account of a man of ſeventy- 


four years old in New England, who drinking cold wa- 


ter when very hot, had a pain ſettled in one fide and 

arm, which baffled all art to remove; till after nine 
weeks confinement to his bed, when he was given over 
by every body, it was propoſed to try this method of 


cure upon him. . 505 „ 
An oven full of fur was ordered to be cut; the urf+ 
were of about eighteen inches ſquare each, and were of 


the nature of the Engliſh turf uſed in gardens. 
The Indian doctor, before the tur, was put into the oven, 
rubbed over their graſſy ſide with ſome ſort of oil or 
ſpirit, and then putting the two graſs ſides together, 
placed them in the oven. When they had been two 
ae, there, and fwere well baked, he took them 
out, and made a bed upon the floor, the place for the 
head being a little raiſed ; the old man was then taken 


out of bed without his ſhirt, but wrapped in a ſheet, and 
being laid on the zurf-bed, ſuch another parcel of. the 


hot turf was laid over him. The rf was laid thickeſt 
on that fide where the pain was, but none of it was put 


on his breaſt or head. 


He was then covered with a blanket to keep in the heats - 
and while he was in this warm bath, he was continually 
ſupplied with warm cordials to keep him from fainting, 


of which he was in great danger. After he had lain in 


this bath about three quarters of an hour, which was as 


long as he could bear it, he was put into a bed very well 
warmed, without his ſhirt, where he ſoon fell aſleep, 


and ſweated to that degree, that it run through the pil- 


low and bed on the floor. After about two hours ſweat 


they rubbed and dried him, and put on his cloaths, and 
the old gentleman found himſelf much eaſed and refreſh- 


ed. The operation was performed in the morning, and 
before night he walked about the houſe comfortably, his 


pain being almoſt all gone. The cordials were, after 


this, repeated, and, on the fourth day, the ſweating 


was performed again; the day after which the old gen- 


tleman was well enough to go about his buſineſs. He 
lived eleven years afterwards in perfeCt health, and free 
from pain. | | | | 
Great care is to be taken in this operation that the pa- 
tient do not lie too long in the turf: in many caſes a 
quarter of an hour is found to be long enough; and the 

eneral rule is, that as ſoon as the patient begins to 
fetch his breath ſhort or faint, he muſt be put to bed 
immediately, and the cordials muſt by no means be 
omitted, for the life of the patient is endangered with- 
out them. Phil. Tranſ. No f =. p- 129, | 


URFING-/pade, among Huſbandmen, is an inſtrument. 


uſed to undercut the turf, aſter it is marked out with a 


trenching-plough, i 
* TUR- 
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- SURGRESCENCE, To RGESCENCY, A ſwelling, or grow- 


cock being apt to break the eggs. The females are very 
affectionate to their young, and though the eggs addle, 


ſaid to be preferable to that of the tame, but redder. 
Wild turkies are now very rare in the inhabited parts of 


TUR 


ing bloated. ' : | RT 
TURIONES, the firſt young tender ſhoots which plants 
annually put forth. COPY | | 
TURK's-cap, a name given to a ſpecies of LILY. | 
To rK's-head, a name fometimes given to the Melon Tr1s- 
TLE. 855 | 
TuRk's Turban, a name given to a ſpecies of x AN u Nc u- 
Lus. 5 
TURKEY, meleagris, in Ornithology, a diſtinck genus of 
birds, of the order of the gallne; the diſtinguiſhing 
characters are, that its head and neck are covered with 
a naked tuberoſe fleſh, with a long fleſhy appendage. 
hanging from the baſe of the upper mandible : to which 
we may add from Mr. Pennant's deſcription of this ge- 
nus, that the bill is convex, ſhort, and ſtrong ; the no- 
ſtrils open, pointed at one end, and lodged in a mem- 
brane; the tongue is ſloped on both ſides towards the 
end, and pointed; and the tail is broad, conſiſting of 
eighteen feathers, and extenſible, Linnzus enumerates 
three ſpecies; the firſt of which is the gallo-pavo, or 
wild turkey, which has in the breaſt a long tuft of coarſe 
black hairs ; the plumage is dark, gloſſed with variable 
copper colour and green; the coverts of the wings and 
the quill-feathers are barred with black and white; the 
tail conſiſts of two orders, the upper, or ſhorter, hav- 
ing the ground colour a bright bay, and the middle fea- 
ther marked with numerous bars of ſhining black and 
green; the exterior feathers are moſtly marked with 
three broad bands of mallard green, the two next co- 


| loured like thoſe of the middle, with the end plain and | 
croſſed with a ſingle bar like the exterior; the longer, | 
or lower order of feathers, are of a ruſty white colour, | 
mottled with black, and croſſed with numerous narrow- | 
waved lines of the ſame colour, and near the end with | 


a broad band, 


Wild turtties preſerve a ſameneſs of colouring ; the tame | 
varying; but the black approaching neareſt to the ori- 


ginal ſtock. Of late a beautiful kind has been intro- 


duced into England of a ſnowy whiteneſs, finely con- 
traſting with its red head. 'The uſual weight of the | 


wild turkey is about 3olb. 


he paſſions of the males are ſtrongly expreſſed by the | 


change of colours in the fleſhy ſubſtance of head and 
neck, which alters to red, white, blue, and yellowiſh, 
as they are differently affected. One cock ſerves many 
hens, who retire to an obſcure place in order to fit, the 


will almoſt periſh with hunger, unleſs they are removed, 
before they will quit the neſt. TRE . | 
| Turkies delight much in the ſeeds of nettles, but thoſe 
of the purple fox-glove are fatal to them. They are 


ſtupid, quarrelſome, and cowardly birds; they are ſwift | 


runners, but indifferent flyers; they love to perch on 


trees, and, in a wild ſtate, get ſo high as to be beyond | 


the reach of the muſquet. | | 
In the ſtate of nature they go in flocks, even of five 


hundred, and feed much on the ſmall red acorns, fre- | 


quenting the ſwamps of their native country, where they 
rooſt, but at ſun-rifing 1 ap to the dry woods 1n fearch 
of acorns and berries. The fleſh of the wild 2urkey is 


America, but are found in numbers in the diſtant and 
moſt unfrequented ſpots. | 

The Indians make a very elegant cloathing of the fea- 

thers, twiſting the inner webs into a ſtrong double 
thread of hemp, or inner bark of the mulberry-tree, 


and working it like matting : it a pears rich and gloſly, | 
and as fine as a ſilk ſhag. They alſo make fans of the | 


tail, and the French of Louiſiana were wont to make 
umbrellas by the junction of four of the tails. 


Tarkies ate natives only of America, or the New World, | 
and of courſe unknown to the ancients: this is a point 
which Mr. Pennant has eſtabliſhed by an elaborate in- | 


duction of various particulars in the hiſtory of theſe 
birds; evincing that they are natives neither of Europe, 
Aſia, nor Africa. The firſt preciſe deſcription of them 
is given by Oviedo, in 1525; they are allo mentioned 
as natives of the main land of the warmer parts of Ame- 


rica, by Fernandez, phyſician to Philip II. who wrote 


P 
between the years 1555 and 1598: they were alſo fre- 
| 8 ſeen, both in their wild oat tame ſtate, by 


ampier, in the province of Yucatan, now a part of | 


Mexico, | 
In North America they were obſerved by the firſt diſ- 
coverers, They were firſt introduced into Europe 


from Mexico or Yucatan, and imported into England, | 


probably from Spain, as early as the year 1524. Since 


| - 


* 


that period they have been ſuccefgt. H. 
kitigelot fo 45 Ne 95 eultiyatey tit 
in our rural feaſts. But in France Ade dg 
that the firſt which was eaten in that " SUITS 
at the nuptial feaſt of Charles IX, in I "Bom Wear 
vol. Ixxi. part i. p. 67, &c. 570, Phil, Intl. 
TurKEY-/fone. See OI L.-Hone. 
ToRk KEY H heat. See Maize, 
TuRKEY Baum. See DRAGON's head 
12 1 we and Silk. See Couriny and 8 
coins, meaſures | Ak. 
tees. » meaſures, and year, ſe, the ſubſtan, 
as * a term uſed chief 
or a low jeſt, or witticiſm. 
is ſaid to be derived from a W the nans 
called Turlupin; whoſe talent conſiſted chi h I 
a laugh by miſerable puns and quibbles. ; 
TURLUPINS, Tvuxr.veini, a denomination 
BRETHREN of the free ſpirit ; whoſe extery 
manners carried a very ſhocking air of lu 
e HG ee 
ey called their ſect the fraternity of the ber ang 
themſelves over England he Frome; 4 => Tre 
ſome to have had their name turlupines, At 1 
habitarent loca, que lupts expoſita erant, ; L FE "My 
They attempted to ſettle themſelves at Paris in 1952, h 
were a great part of them burnt, with thei led 1 
is related by Gaguin and du Tillet in hs OTA 
Soars y Saguim and du Tillet in the life of Chalk 


7 among the French 


ſin ring 


Piven to the 
al alped and 
nacy and gif. 


TURMERIC, or Indian ſaffron, curcuma, in Bitam, 2 
genus of the monandria monogynia claſs, Its chien 
are theſe: the flower have each ſeveral ſpathæ which 8 
are ſingle and drop off; the flower hath one petal with 
narrow tube, cut at the brim into three ſegments: it 
hath an oval pointed neQarium of one leaf, inſerted in 
the ſinus of the largeſt ſegment of the petal ; it hath 
five ſtamina, four of which are barren and one ſruitfy, 
ſituated within the neQarium, and having the appearance 

_ ofa petal, with a bifid point, to which the ſummit ad. 

heres; it hath a roundiſh germen ſituated under the 

flower, ſupporting a ſtyle of the length of the ſtamina, 

crowned by a ſingle ſtigma; the germen afterward be. 
comes a roundiſh capſule having three cells, which ate 

filled with roundiſh ſeeds. There are two ſpecics. 

TukukRIC, curcuma, in the Materia Medica, a medicinal 
root, being the root of the curcuma longa of Linnzns, 
uſed likewiſe by the dyers, to give a yellow col6ur, 

It is externally greyiih, and internally of a deep lively 
yellow or ſaffron colour, very hard, and not uulike, 
either in figure or ſize, to ginger. „ 

It is brought chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies; though the 
iſland Madagaſcar does likewiſe afford it. You are to 
chuſe that which is big, new, reſinous, hard to break, 
and hear xx. ey 
Some ad FR have miſtakenly imagined, that there was 
a native red turmeric; their error was owing to this, that 
the yellow root as it grows old, turns brown; and when 
pulverized, is reddith. It is, much uſed by the glovens 
&c. to dye their gloves. The Indians uſe it todye their 

rice, and other foods, of a yellow colour; whence ſome 
call it Indian-ſaffron. 5 
Our dyers do not find, that it gives ſo ſteady 3 yellow as 

the luteola or weld; but it is admirable to brighten and 
heighten the red colours dycd with cochineal or net- 
milon 5 as fearlets, &@te: eee iHenet 

Turmeric has a light aromatic, and not very y 

| ſmell, and a bitteriſh ſomewhat warm taſte. It reaoulf 

gives out its active matter both to aqueous and you 

menſtrua; communicating to the former its 9 

yellow, and to the latter a fine yellowiſh red 2 f 7 

Diſtilled with water, it yields a ſmall quantity 08767 

coloured eſſential oil, of a moderately 8 a 

pungent taſte : the remaining decoction inſpi 3 40 

a bitteriſh, conſiderably ſaline maſs. The WP! —_ 

tract from rectified ſpirit is moderately warm 8 4 
and not a little nauſeous. In the eaſtern ere "heir 
root, beſides its uſe in colouring and lea * * 
food, is much recommended as a medicine Ano In! 
counted one of the molt effectual remedies Ae fro. 
tions of the viſcera and meſentery, which gon uy 
quent; in uterine diſorders, difficultics has alſo ber 

affections of the kidnies. Among ys in powder, 

employed by way of decoction, inſuſon, 3 beat 
as a deobſtruent, in hypochondriac, 

and cachectical conſtitutions; T 

a ſpecific in the jaundice : the doſe in : fu 

a E to a dram; in decoction 5 ellow colour: 

much. It tinges the urine of a deep ; 

Lewis. e d roots, » 
A plaſter of tarmeric, well br viſe, top ms thought 
; , 


agreeable 


4 


5 
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ght to be good. againſt. the bite of the rattle-ſnake. 
| ove. Tran No 479. p- I 
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TuRME Wa PIT og PATTI 
ell in 1 and uſes of it are much the ſame as thoſe 
7 /ow-BERRY Waſh for water- painting; bur it is 
of tl et 2 r and cooler yellow: for which pur poſe it ſhould 
b ales in ſpirit of wine inſtead of water, by put- 


ting two ounc 
in 2 phial, 
ſhaking the 
with a repet' 
TURN is uſed 


incides With revolution. ö 


tion of the ſhaking, for three or four days. 


bx, in a We 
l revolution of a wheel or pinion. 


In calculation, 


ion 8, playing in a wheel, of bo, moves round 12 
222 5 of the wheel. Now, by knowing the 
number of turns, W 
the wheel it works in, 
wheel or pinion has at a greater diſtance; 
48 the contrat- wheel, crown-whee|, & c by 5) | 
multiplying rogether the quotients, and the 5) 45 (9 
number produced is the number of turns, as 
in this example: 


9, and the laſt 8. 
90 z that is, in one turn of the wheel 55, there are 99 
iurns of the ſecond pinion 5, or the wheel 40, which 
runs concentrical or on the ſame arbor with the ſecond 
pinion. 5. If you multiply, 99 by the laft quotient 8, it 
produces 792, which is the number of turns the third 
pinion 5 hath. See CLocK+»wore and P1N10N. 


” *$ s 4 


If the mine be deep, there are many of theſe, turns one 
below another. . ; 
Tusx-hou/e. When a drift! 
N. and S. to cut a lode, the miners. make a right angle 
from their drift, and work on the lode itſelf ; which, as 


ing to change hands. See CHANGE and ENTIER. 
Tus, in the 


7 
. 


nal PER ET > Me. E 
5, ons, or Tours, is alſo uſed. for the ſheriff's couRxr, 

kept twice a year in every hundred within his county, | 
rely viz, a month after Eaſter, and within a month after | 
ile, Michaelmas. _ 


From this court none are exempted but archbiſhops, 


the | bilhops, carls, barons, religious men and women, and 
e to all fech as have hundreds of their own to be kept. 
ell, It isa court of record in all things that pertain to it; and | 
is alſo the king's leet through all the county, whereof 
: Was the ſheriff js judge z this court being incident to his of- 
that ice. The attendance-on it is called fefta regalis, or 
When ſut-rojal, _ „ 7 A | 
pyerh It is called the /beriff*s turn, becauſe he takes a turn or | 
their circuit for this purpoſe through the ſhire, holding the 
ſom pen n, ,, at 257 ns, 
| r 
o 26 URNAMENT, or TOURNAMENT, a martial ſport or 
n and txerciſe, which the ancient cavaliers uſed. to perform, 
r ver. to ſhew their bravery and addreſs. ' + 
3 e firſt turnaments were only courſes on horſeback, 
eeable vberein the cavaliers tilted at each other with canes in 
readilf manner of lances; and were diſtinguiſhed from ,ju/ts, | 
rituous Vich were courſes or careers, accompanied with attacks 
n cer} E dad combats, with blunted lanees and words. 
a vers fay, it was a turnament when there was only, one 
* Wadrl or troop; and that where there were ſeveral to 
ell go | Counter each other, it was a jus r. But it is certain 
blen x wo became confounded together in proceſs of time; | 
ted - Bene find them ſo in 2 thors. es. 5 tenen | 
* be lee who publiſhed the turnament, uſed to ſend a | 
5 Far 10 warms with a ſaſe- conduct, and a fword, to all the | 
x ths Fives, knights, &c. ſignifying, that he intended. a | 
1 K Arn and a claſhing of 2 ant in the preſence.of | 
5 15 why damſels; which was the uſual formula of in- | 
* en engaged man againſt man, then troop, againſt | 
owdth pi to ry . the combat, 427 es allotted the | 
po who was. . elt cavalier, and the belt {triker of ſwords; | 
bene s le cendüngly, conducted in pomp to the lady | 
he de Kaen + where, after tanking her very reve- 
twice 35 1 luna nd ber _ng likewiſe her, two- attendants, 
3 mem e made the, principal diverſion of the 
10 dad and fourteen centuries. . Munſter ſays, it 
| u Henry the Bo 1 ein centuries. Munſter 12yS, it 
roots» 3 Wyeror, whos aj; big duke of Saxony, and afterwards | 
chouglt Vit it appears 6 in 930, that, firſt introduced them; 


es of prooſ-ſpirit, and one ounce of water, | 
with two drams of powdered tur meric- root, 
em well together, and letting chem ftand, | 
for a circular, motion; in which ſenſe it co- | 
Cinck or Watch-work, particularly denotes the | 
the number of turns which the pinion | 


hath in common arithmetic, thus 5)60(12, where the 


hich any pinion hath in one turn of | 
you may alſo find how many turns | 


55 (4 | 
5) 40 (8 | 


The firſt of theſe three numbers has 11 turns, the next | 
e laſt 8. If you multiply 11 by 9, it produceth | 


Tux, in Mining, is a pit ſunk in ſome part of 2 drift. | 


drift is driven acroſs the country 


he it is in a contrary direction to their paſt drift, they call | 
u, turnin-hauſe, in order to work on the courſe of the lode. 
e. Tozx, in the Minege, is a term commonly uſed in direct- 


e 
RIC Waſh, is the CT As turmerie-root diſfolv- |. | 0 | 
many nations have laid claim to it. Nithard relates, that 
at the interview of Charles the Bald, ki 


Sea Languages See LAND-turn, Tack and 


In Germany, it 


| TURNEP, or turnip, rapa, in Botany. 
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. inventor of this famous | t, at leaſt in France, wis 


one Geoffry, lord of Preui li, about the year 1066. 
It is difficult to fix the epocha of their inſtitution, as 


| | of France, 
who ſucceeded to the throne in the year 840, and his 
brother Lewis of Germany, at Straſburg, the gentlemen 
of the retinue of both princes fought on horſeback, to 
diſplay their courage * kill. 9 | 


Du-Cange ſays, that theſe ſports were ſo peculiar to the 


French, W N were called conflitus Gallici, or French 
combats. To this purpoſe Matthew Paris, under the 


Year 1179, ſays, Henricus rex Anglorum junior mare tran- 


ſiens in conflitibus Gallicis, et prefuſioribus expenſir, trien- 
mum peregit, regiaque majeſtate depoſita, totus ef1 de rege tranſs 


latus in militem. 


The Hiſtoria, Byzantina tells us, that the Greeks and 


Latins borrowed the uſe thereof from the Franks; and 
we find mention made of them in Cantacuzenus, Gre- 
gorias, Beſſarion, and others of the late Greek authors, 
Inſtances of them occur among the Engliſh in the 
reign of king Stephen, about the year 1140; but they 
were not much in uſe till Richard's time, towards 
the year, 1149. Aſter which period theſe diverſions 
were performed with: extraordinary magnificence in the 
Ti't-yard near St. James's, Smithfield, and other places. 
At laſt; however, they. were found to be productive 


* 


of bad effects, and the occaſions of ſeveral fatal miſ- 


fortunes, as in the inſtance of Henry II. of France, 
and of the till exhibited at Chalons, which from the 
numbers killed on both ſides, was called the little war 
of Chalons. 
ing from theſe dangerous paſtimes, gave the popes oc- 
caſion to forbid them, and the princes of Europe gradu- 
ally concurred in diſcouraging and ſuppreſſing them. 

Budzus derives the word turzament from Trajana agmina; 


others from Trajamentum, quaſi ludus Troje. Menage 


deduces it from the Latin for nenſis, or the French tour- 


Theſe and other inconveniences, reſult- 


ner, becauſe the combatants rode in rings and circles, 


and were obliged to make many turnings with their 


horſes, as the laws of the game required. 


M. Paris calls them in Latin, Haffiludia; Neubrigenſis, me- 
ditationes mililanis; others gladiaturæ, others decurſiones 


ludicre, Sc. 


. . . . 


It is natural, however, to conclude ex vi termini, that 
although the ſport itſelf may owe its riſe to the Trojan 
game, yet that its name is of French extraction, and 


not only given with. great propriety, but ſeems to be a 


tacit agreement of its ſuperior antiquity among that 


people, whoſe hiſtorians alſert that it was firſt known in 


Ke. n 
Pope E 


genius II. excommunicated thoſe who went to 


| France. Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. i. p. 104, 


turnaments, and forbad them burial in holy ground. 


Henry II. of France died of a wound received at a 
turnament. One Chiaoux, who had aſſiſted at a furna- 


ment under Charles VIII. ſaid very wiſely, F it be in 


earneſt, it is too little; if in jeſt, too much. 


It is to the exerciſe of turnaments that we owe the firſt - 


uſe of armories ; of which the name blazonry, the form 


of the eſcutcheons, the colours, principal 6gures, the 


mantlings, labels, ſupporters, &c. are undeniable evi- 


dences, 


1 " 


was anciently a cuſtom to hold a ſolemn 


turnament every three years, to ſerve as a proof of nobi- 


iy For the gentleman who had aſſiſted at two, was 
ſufficiently blazoned and publiſhed ; i; e. he was acknow- 
ledged noble, and bore two trumpets by way of creft on 


his furnament caſque. Thoſe who had not been in any 
turnaments had no arms, though they were gentlemen. 
ts characters are 


theſe: the empalement of the flower is three - leaved, 


coloured, and erect; the flower hath four plain ſpreading 
etals, which are narrow at their baſe, and entire; it has 
dur oval honey glands, ſituated between the ſtamina 


and ſtyle, and fix erect awl-ſhaped ſtamina, the two 


which are oppoſite, are of the length of the empalement, 


the other four are longer, terminated by erect acute- 


pointed ſummits it hath a taper germen, ſupporting. a 


_ ſhort thick ſtyle, crowned. by an entire headed ſtigma; 
refled, on the ſides, opening in two cells, which are 
Filed wich toundiſh ſeeds. There are three ſpecies, viz. 
the garden-turnep with;a white root; the turnep with an 
oblong root, or female turnep, and the fey 
ſpindle-ſhaped root or garden naphew with a white root, 
commonly called Frenc body The turnep is a ſpecies 
of -BRASSICA in the. Lignzean ſyſtem.. | 
The fit ſpecies is the turnep commonly cultivated in the 
fields, of Which there are the following. varieties, viz. 
. 15 round red or puryle top,. the yn top,. the yellow, 
the black-roored, and the early Dutch turneps; the laſt 


fort is commonly ſown early in the ſpring, to ſupply the 
ES markets 


12D 


the, germen afterwards becomes a long taper pod, de- 


with a 
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mafkets in May and June, and ſhould be dtzwn op 
young, othet wiſe it becomes ſtrong and rank, but is ne- 
ver cultivated for a general crop: The red-rooted turnep 
was formerly more cultivated in England than at preſent, 
inſtead of which the large green-top turnep has been in- 
troduced and preferred to it. It grows more above 


round than any other, which renders it better for feed- | 


ing cattle, and its roots are the ſofteſt and ſweeteſt, and 
continue good for the longeſt time, and therefore are 
moſt | eſteemed for the table. Gs next to this is . 
red or purple-top turneb, though its roots are apt to be- 
come hog "The ag wude the yellow, and the 
blackiſh-rooted. turneps are now rarely cultivated in Eng- 
land, neither of them being ſo good either for the table, 


or for ſeed, as the red and green top turneps. The French | 
turnep is not much cultivated in England, but in France | 


and Holland is much eſteemed, eſpecially for ſoups. 


Turneps delight in a light, ſandy, loamy ſoil, which | 
muſt not be rich, otherwiſe they become rank and ſticky; | ; 


but if it be moiſt they will thrive the better in ſummer, 

eſpecially in freſh land, where they are always ſweeter 
than upon an old worn-out, or a rich ſoil. The common 

ſeaſon for ſowing them is any time from the beginning 

of June to the middle of Auguſt : however, about Lon- 


don they are ſown ſucceſſively from March to Auguſt, | 


for the conſtant ſupply of the markets; but thoſe that are 

ſown early in a dry ſeaſon, are in danger of being de- 

ſtroyed by the fly, and ſhould be watered; and they al- 
ways ſucceed beſt in a moiſt ſoil. The ſeeds ſhould | 
always be ſown upon an open ſpot of ground; for near 


hedges, walls, buildings, or trees, they will draw up, | 


and be long topped, but have ſmall roots. 


It is but of late years that the farmers have brought tur- 


nebs into uſe, as an improvement of their fields. This 

is the more extraordinary as Columella, an ancient wri- 

ter on huſbandry, recommends the plentiful cultivation 
of rapa; becaufe, ſays he, thoſe roots which are not 
wanted for the table will be eaten by the cattle. 


All forts of land, when made fine either by dung and | 
_ tillage, or by tillage alone, will produce turneps, but not | 


all equally. . 


- Chalky land is too dry for them, and they are fo long on | 
it before they get into the rough leaf, that the fly often 
takes them, and they are deſtroyed. Sometimes, bhow- | 


ever, they ſucceed well in this ſort of land, though rate- 
ly. Charlock is a weed very apt to infeſt turnep lands, 
and when the furneps and this are both young, they are 


ſo alike, that there have been inſtances of the people | 


ſent to weed, miſtaking one for the other, and cutting 
up all the turneps, and N all the charlocx. 
Sandy and gravelly land are found to be the beſt for tur- 


neps, becauſe theſe ſoils are moſt eaſily pulverized, and | 
' have a warmth that makes the turneps grow much faſter | 


than they would in a colder ground. By this means they 
are preſerved from the danger of the fly, which only in- 
feſts them while not yet grown into the rough leaf; and 
this ſort of ſoil, when well tilled and hoed, never wants 
moiſture even in the hotteſt weather. The dews reach 


as deep as the plough or hoe penetrates, which is fix or | 
eight inches; and the ſun's heat with us is never ſo great | 


as to exhale it wholly from that depth. 


— 


plougbed in April, and twy-fallowed in May; the ſeed 
ſhould be ſown thin, two pounds being fully ſufficient for 


an acre, though one pound is the common allowance; 
as ſoon as it is ſown, it muſt be harrowed in with a ſhott- | 


tined harrow, and the ground rolled with a wooden roll, 


in order to break the clods and make the ſurface even. | 

However, Mr. Reynolds, an ingenious practical farmer, | 

obſerves (Mem. Agriculture, vol. i. p. 437.) that the“ 

common practice of rolling down 5 when 
e 


finiſhed, is injurious to theſe young feed - plants; be- 


cauſe the clods of earth are uſeful in ſcreening the plants 


from the ſan, and in quickening their growth. If rolling 


ſhould become neceſſary, as ſoon as the flies appear, the | | 
unrolled ground will have much the advantage of the 


rolled in deſtroying them; becauſe, being rough, the 

roller will, by breakiog the clods, bury and cruſh, as 
well as lick up the greater part of thoſe inſets, 

. When the plants begin to come up, in about ten days or 

a fortnight after ſowing, they will be in danger of being 

deſtroyed by the fly; in which caſe the ground, being 


firſt harrowed, muſt be re-fown. When the plants have | 


four or five leaves, they ſhould be hoed both for deſtroy- 
ing the weeds and thinning them, the remaining plants 
being left about ſix or eight inches aſunder each way; 
but in the ſecond hoeing, about three weeks or a month 


after the firſt, they ſhould be left at the diſtance of ſour- 
teen or fixteen inches ; for thus the roots will be pro <4 
eeding 


tionably large, and anſwer better the purpoſe of | 
cattle ; but for kitchen uſe the diſtance of ten inches or a 
foot will be ſufficient. ; VASES 


The land upon which turnep-ſeed is ſown, ſhould be] 
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tons, he thinks, may be reckoned the mean produce on 


the drilled crop, with intervals of five feet, was greater 


will be up firſt. The plants may alſo be made to come 
up at — ſucceſſive times, by mixing the ſeed half 9 
and half old, for the new will be ſure to come up 
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When! traps are fowl by anna. 
hoers, the plants giow too ecloſe, nad bed by ty 
never half performed, the workers uuf *Peration i 
half of the land unhoed, and cover; Y Raving che 


cep, grow mo 6 
hoch S: e n. 
lately much praQiſed, is to ſow the hp 1b. has 
 drill-plough, and horfe-hoe,or hand-ho# bin 8 
| , "Wards, 
and the earth opened between them. The i Allan, 
upon a fair trial, has been proved to he (ops _ 10 
ave been. rh 


| upo x 
ground, though the hand-hoeing of the Juantity of 


at the rate of ten ſhillings an acre. üer had co 
7 20 late lord viſcount Townſhend m 
theſe two methods of huſbandry, by e We 
ſame fields into different Nad Wa ene the 
ſown in drills, and the intermediate lands jy ln 
the latter were hoed by hand, in the common m -q 
and the other cultivated by the hoeing ploy N 
when the roots were grown, his lordſhip did an ro 
omg of land, which had been ſown in different * 
thods meaſured, and the roots drawn up and wei 1 
and thoſe roots, which had been cultivated by the 00 \ 
were ſo . N than the other, that er 0 
one aere weighed a ton and a half more | 
acre in the other huſbandry. _ "I r 
From the experiments of fir Digby Legard, in 1762, an 
account of which was communicated to the Society of 
Arts, &c. (fee Mem. Apr. vol. i. p. 350.) it appears 
that one pound of turnep-ſecd, ſown on four acres and 
cultivated by the drill-huſbandry, produced fxty tons 
turneps, and ten pounds of ſeed ſown on ſeven acres, and 
cultivated by the common huſbandry, produced one hun- 
dred and forty tons of turneps. Turneps, he fays, we 
particularly ſuited to the ſyſtem of Mr. Lal; but, if in. 
troduced as an intermediate crop, ſhould be fown e, 
viz. in the beginning of June, that the may attain their 
full growth, and be removed or fed of in time, to give 
the ground a due preparation for wheat; he generally 
drilled a ſingle row of 'turneps on five feet ridges, and the 
produce was from fifreen to thirty-two tons, according 
to the goodneſs of the ſoil, and the ſeaſon. And twenty 


land worth 155. an acre. From a compariſon of bot 
methods, as ftated by another writer, it appears, that 


than the broad-caſt crop upon an acre, by three tons, 
ſixteen hundred, three quarters, and fourteen pounds 
weight. e ee 
In the method of drilling, the plants are ſure to come 
up quickly, becauſe in every row half the feed is planted 
at four inches deep, from which, or even a greater depth, 
this ſeed will come up well; and the other half is planted 
exactly over that at half an inch depth, falling in uber 
the earth that has covered the firſt half. Thus plante 
if the ſucceeding weather be ever fo dry, the deep halt! 
of the ſeed will certainly come up; and if it chance 
rain much ſoon after the ſowing, then the ſhallow hall 


days, or thereabouts, before the old. 
| T es ſhould always be fown in this bach 
order to its eſcaping the danger of the fly, w b ** 
wiſe often deſtroys whole fields of the Joung Pate 
theſe four chances ſecure it; for though OY l 
fuffers, another eſcapes it, it being often wy 6 
the ſeed ſown over night had been ruined oy EN 
while that ſown the next morning has wholly & 
Fee e e eee 
When the fly is found likely to devour 35 95 
de horſe-hoed-; this will bury the greateſt paſt 0! 
animals; or they may be drifted I e ee te fo 
new bebe the land. This fly feeds on lere feen 
frſt or ſeed-· leaves of the 12455 br are ver n 
the following leaves are roug!, a7 „ub 
ſo that if 57 lants eſcape being eaten "Pp whit | 
© feed-leaves, ee entirely 
The moſt infallible of all met f 
chief from this fly, is to make the 150 b ridges, ai 
then roll it with a heavy roller acro! Mie 41 
is drilled; this method cloſes up the 7 to lay the eh 
and prevents the fly's entrance or ent prey bu 
hatch, or bring forth. che eng bot the fly, but 
turneps, This rolling always (apps. 
ſomerimes alfo diſappoints the . The 
the crop by hand in a ſcattering ber ind the go 
ling near the ſurface, are eee hem gros 
| hardened by the rolling, will not tern 


: 
1 


the latter end of 1 e when the turneps are full 


Toward ſpring the turneps are, in this caſe, to be pulled 
up, and carried off the ground. The wheat being now | 
| Eft alone, the land is to be well horſe-hoed in the inter- 


following, and hoe 


TVvR. 


but they become yellow, dwindle, and come to no per- 
, ( 


have a thorough hoeing, as ſoon as 
| eee The drilled turneps, being in 
| ich ir- foot intervals, may be rolled with- 


due er, ber, be the ground ever ſo hard, the hand- 
out © > 


vill eaſily fingle them out to a. proper diſtance, at | 


the expence of lx pence an acre, or leſs, if not in har- 
ec 


veſt ; and the horſe-hoe will plough in thoſe wide inter- | 


| dyantage, whether the ſeaſon be wet or 
free 2 2 2 of ſeed in the drill way, an- 


» 


| land as three or ſour pounds in the | 
7 mn my _— p rx is this other advantage, that the 


ing in rows, Will be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
wr at "ng * to their due diſtances, while 
and mr ” which is a thing of great advantage, as they 
yt wich the better for being early ſeparated from 
2 uſeleſs neighbours. The ſix-foot ridges, 8 
are drilled, in ſingle rows, may be left higher 
x for double-rowed crops z becauſe there will be more 
2 in the intervals, as tho ſingle rows take up leſs. 
Mr Tull for ſome time drilled his turnep-ſeed upon fix 
feet ridges, a ſingle row on the middle of each, and 
found-that, in this: way, his crops were better than on 
three feet ridges 3 but upon farther trial, he found four 
feet ridges were more proper than fix and at the end of 
his table of the contents of the «pn eva Huſban- 


dry he adviſes thoſe who have the engine for drilling | 


turnep-ſeed to ſow in ſingle rows, on high four feet 


ridges ; but where they are deſigned for ſeed, in ſix feet 


ridges. 


' There is no prefixed time for planting ſurneps, becauſe. 


e nature of the ſoil muſt be conſulted : ſome land will 
ug" as forward when planted in Auguſt, as other 


land will when planted in May; but the uſual time is the | 


middle between theſe, that'is, about Midſummer, It ts 


a prafticable ſcheme, when turneps are planted in rows, 


with theſe large intervals, to ſow wheat between. In 


grown, a ridge is to be ploughed in the middle of each 


of the intervals, taking the earth to the ridge in fuch | 
quantity, as only to leave enough with the zurneps to 


keep them alive; wheat is to be drilled on this ridge. 


vals. In ſpring the wheat may be ſown in treble rows, 


and will afford a good crop. If the turneps ſtand fo | 


thick in theſe ſingle rows as to touch one another, when 


half grown, provided the intervals between the rows be | | 
well horſe-hoed, they will yet attain to their full big- | 


neſs; and they are often found to have thruſt one an- 
other out of ſhape, and become oval inſtead of round. 


Sir Digby Legard informs us, that he has generally fown | 
turneps in the intervals of his drilled barley, immediately | 
after the laſt horſe-hoeing, about the beginning of July. | 
The land is then reduced to excellent tilth z and nothing | 
more is neceſſary than to ſow the ſeed pretty thick. The | | 
firſt ſhower of rain waſhes it into the ground, and co- | 


vers it, without the aid of the harrow. The young 


plants enjoy the benefit of the freſh tilled earth, and, © 
the corn being reaped ſoon afterwards, the whole field is | 
left ſor the turneps to extend their roots in it. He adds, | 


that he has had nearly as good crops of turneps in this 


hoed and hand-hoed, as uſual, in the ſummer-time, 
lowed turneps 132 them towards the end of the July 


When the turneps were up, and ſufficiently ſecured from 


. the fly by the ſhade of the beans, theſe were pulled up, | 
, and the turneps hoed out. The time, he ſays, of ſow- 

ing the turneps muſt be left to the diſcretion of the far- | 
mer. About three weeks before the beans are fit to pull | 
5 a good time for it; for thus the turneps will be ſtrong, | 


and out of danger of the fly: though he never knew any 


| © Wrneps eaten by the fly, which were ſown among beans. Il 


em. Agr. vol. i. p. 328. vol. ii. p. 355- 


It is bell to give the firſt hoeing alternately ; that is, to | 
hoe only every other interval this keeps them from be- 
ins ſtinteg, and it proves better, thus to give them their 


too at twice, than to do it all at once. 


n horſe-hoeing it is not well to come nearer than, within | 


ee inches of the ſides of the rows; but where the 


Aurnebs are planted in double rows, as ſoon rs Mt toons | 
ae groun as large as a finger, the prong-hoe is to be 
del between. the plants ; and even in that little ſpace of | 
due inches, left by the horſe-hoe, when they are in | 
eee Four of the alternate hocings in the inter- 


the beans, which ſerved both to ; 
clear them of weeds, and to cover the turnep-ſeed. | 


4 


Vs ze found, 0n.tcial, to be equal in uſe to four whole 


* 
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hocings, though they are done at half the expence z far 
this half-hoeing furniſhes the tinept with as much nous 
riſhment as they require, and it is in vain to give more. 
Dry weather is very injurious 'to tur neps, when ſown in 
the common way, and only han-hoed; becauſe the hoe; 
in this caſe, does not penetrate deep enough to keep the 
ground moiſt ; but in horſe-bocing, the earth is cut {6 
deep, that it is always kept moiſt; and a dry ſeaſon does 
the crop ho hurt. Dung and tillage will, in alt cates, do 
their buſineſs quicker than tillage alone. On this prin- 
ciple, tzracps have more occaſion for dung than any 
other plants, becauſe they have leſs time to grow. 
Twelve pound weight may be eſteemed the middle ſize 
for the great turneps, and they ſometimes grow to ſix- 
teen or nineteen pound weight. The farmers great in- 
tereſt in them is their ſize; and it ſeems evident that 
every turnep in a field may be made to grow to its full 
ſtandard, or the largeſt. ſize. that nature has allotted. it; 
provided it be properly managed, and nouriſhment ſup- 
plied in a due manner. The greateſt inconvenience that 


_ attends tur ne huſbandry, is, that when they are to be 


eaten off in the ſpring, which is their chief uſe, they 
do not leave time for bringing the land in tilth ſor bar- 
ley; and the loſs of 4 crop of this is more than the gain 


by the trneps ; but this is wholly remedied by the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry, in which the land may be almoſt as 


well cilled before the turneps are eaten off, as afterwards: 
When the ground has been thus ſtirred in every party 


one ploughing will be ſufficient, after the turheps are 


eaten, for the ſowing of barley, or any other crop, 


If the turneps be ſown in June, the moſt experienced 

farmers will have only thirty plants left to a ſquare perch 
in the hand-hocing, finding that if more are left, they 

| Rarve one another, and the crop will be worſe; but in 
drilling the rows at fix foot intervals; there will be at 

leaſt fixty left to the perch, and theſe will thrive well, if 


the ſoil be rich, and well broken. LE | 
Sixty turneps to a ſquare perch, at five pound each, which 
is but a third part of the ſize of ſheep=turneps at their 


full growth, will make a crop of above eighty quarters 


to an Acre. 


When turneps are planted late upon poor ground, they 
may be left more numerous; becauſe they will not have 
the advantage of heat for the hoeing, that 1 505 make 


them grow larger, when ſet out at greater diſtances. 
The greateſt turnep improvement of the farmer is for his 


cattle in winter; one acre of turneps, at this ſeaſon, will 
maintain more than fifty of meadow or paſture land. 
Moſt cattle will eat turneps, and they breed milk better 


than any other food whatever. Sheep always refuſe 


them at firſt, and, unleſs they have eaten them while 
| lambs, they will be ready to ſtarve before they will 
touch them; but as ſoon as hunger compels them to fall 
to, they are ſoon fattened by them. 
weeks old will ſcoop and eat them; while thoſe of a year 
old, which are called tegs, will not touch them for three 


ambs of three 


or four days, till almoſt famiſhed. 


In ſome places, the greateſt uſe of turneps, except for 
fattening oxen and ſheep, is for ewes and lambs in the 


ſpring, when natural graſs is not grown up on poor 
grounds. Sometimes the farmers are obliged to keep 
their ewes and lambs upon them till April, though they 
us| were run up to ſeed in the mean time,  _ 
wap as when the land was occupied by that plant alone. | 


Mr. Philpot Chambers, a correſpondent of the Society | 
of Arts, having in the beginning of March ſown a piece | 
ol land with long-podded beans, which were both horſe- | 


There are three manners of ſpending turneps with ſheep. 


See SHEEP. 


It is a common miſtake, ſays Mr. Miller, that the mut- 
ton of ſheep fatted with turneps is rank and ill-taſted z _ 
whereas the beſt mutton Which this country affords is 
thus fatted, and the rank mutton, the fat of which is 


yellow, is produced by the low marſhy lands of Lincoln- 
ſhire, and other rank paſtures. Turneps are always car- 
ried off the field, when they are intended to. fatten the 


larger ſorts of cattle, and they ſhould be cut in 17 | 


leſt they choke themſelves with the whole ones. Inſtru- 


ments of a peculiar ſtructure have been contrived, with 


this view, for ſlicing zurneps. Theſe roots ſerve for 
| feeding and 9 not only ſheep, oxen, and cows, but 
| likewiſe hogs, which will eat them greedily, and thrive 


apace: they will eat them raw, but it is better to boil 
them when the hogs are to be fattened. - | 

In order to ſave good turnep-ſeeds, ſome of the faireſt 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted in February, at the diſtance 
of two feet, and the ground cleared from weeds : as the 
ſeed ripens, it ſhould be well guarded. from, birds, and 
when ripe, the plants may be cut and dried in the ſun ; 


_ ich it may be threſhed out, and preferred for 
TY | 


There have been many receipts. ſor, pteſexving turneps 
from the fly: the following have. been, tried. by Mr. 
Miller with ſucceſs; viz. ſteeping the ſreds in water, 
mixed with flour of brimſtone, ſo as to make it ſtrong 


of the brimſtone ; or ſteeping it in water mixed with a 
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no danger of ſuffering from theſe inſeAs, which attack 
only ſuch as are ſtinted. Tull's Horſe-hoeing Huſban- 


| fines, impriſonment, and ſatisfaction to the party wrong- | 


III. c. 32. the offender ſhall, on conviction before one | 
_ Juſtice, by confeſſion on oath of one witneſs, forfeit ſuch | 
| ſum, not exceeding 10s. over and above the value of the 
goods ſtolen, as to the juſtice ſhall ſeem meet; and in| 
default of payment, be committed to hard labour, for a 


Tusxzr, French, the name by which ſome call the napus 
of botanical writers. See Narus, and TURN EFD. 
TuRNEP-cabbage, in Botany. See CAB BAR. 

 TurNEP-rooted cabbage. See CA BAC RE. 0 | 
TURNER's cerate. See CERATUM epuloticum.. = 


i 


TURNERA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria trigynia | 


well ſtored, the plants will be kept growing, and be in 


dry, p. 44, &c. Miller's Gard. Dict. | 


weak ſtomachs to produce flatulencies, and prove diffi- 
cult of digeſtion; the liquor, preſſed out from them after 


boiling, is ſometimes uſed medicinally, in coughs and“ 
diſorders of the breaſt. The ſeeds have been accounted 
alexipharmic or diaphoretic 3 they have no ſmell, but 
diſcover to the taſte a mild acrimony, ſeemingly of the 
fame nature with that of muſtard-ſeed, though far 


weaker. Lewis. 4 


Stealing or otherwiſe deſtroying turneps, when growing, | X : 
that the ancients turned thoſe precious vaſes, enriched 


is by ſtatute puniſhable criminally, by whipping, ſmall 


ed, according to the nature of the offence. By 13 Geo. | 


time not exceeding one month. 


claſs. Its characters are theſe : the empalement of the 


TURNETUM, in our O!4 Laws Books, 
TURNING, a branch of ſculpture; being the art of f. 


Turneps are accounted a ſalubrious food demulcent, de- | 
tergent, ſomewhat laxative and diuretic, but liable in 


all that has been added in theſe ages, makes but a poor 
lathe, are chiſſels and mandrels of various forms; the 
TURNING=-evil, in Cattle, a diſeaſe that cauſes them fre- 
The common remedy, recommended by Mr. Markham, 


and blood, which uſually lies near the membrane of the 


#13 * 1TH R 


: iff antity of the juice of horſe-aloes. The ſowing of ſoot | by tlũs juice, and turned red by acide. cu. 
: 95 bbb. dul over the young plants, as ſoon as they Fur neſole in the dr er fia ſhops, NY * 
"| uppear above the ground, has been found ſerviceable , | ing wines and other iquors. M. Niſſoſe 
nl and, indeed, whatever will add vigour to the young | Academy of Sciences, ſays, that th 000 
"i plants will prevent their being deſtroyed, by the fly, | obtained, not from the berries, but 
"Ml Which never attacks them till BY. are ſtinted in their | plant, gathered in Auguſt, ground in 
Wi growth. Some have ſcattered flacked lime over them] committed to the preſs. The juice is 
| every morning before the dew was off. Mr. Reynolds] fun about an hour; the rags dipt in 
1 'recommends mixing the turnep- ſeed with long- top radiſh} moiſtened by the vapour which ariſes durin 
WH ſeed, which the flies much admire ; the radiſh leaves | of quicklime with ucine, then drie 
will ſupply theſe inſects till the turnep plants are ſuffici- and dipt again in the juice. The D 
3 ently grown to eſcape them. But if they are numerous, | ſaid to prepare theſe rags and turneſole 
4. 8 he adviſes to run a light roller over them night and] other ingredients, of which azcnir 
1 morning, whilſt the Ew remains, which will either 51 Works abr. vol. ii. p. 19. Neu 
Mi | lick them up or deſtroy them. Crops of turneps are 75 Lewis, 4333 kf 
| ſometimes deſtroyed by caterpillars, when they are grown] The i uſe of this plant is in dyeing: in 
oil fo large as to have fix or eight leaves on a plant. The] which, the juice is inſpiſſated and Prepared . to 
i ſateſt method of deſtroying theſe is to turn a flock of and urine, into blue cakes ; which are uſed 10 We 
1 hungry poultry early in the morning into the field, | ſtarch, inſtead of ſmalt. ee 
[| which will devour the inſects, and clear the turneps. The lixivium of this plant in lime-water and urine. . 
i Thoſe turneps that are ſown in drills are leſs in danger] the volatile ſpirit of wipe, turns marble blue 820 
1 | than others, becauſe the ground between the rows being | /ouring MARE... Crd 


ſheriff ſor holding his TURN, or Cty Ot 


ſhioning hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, Kc. into 
round, or oval form, in a lathe. 

Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be 
turned upon two points, as an axis, and moving it about 
on that axis; while an edge-tool, ſet ſteady to the out 
ſide of the ſubſtance, in a circumvolution thereof Fi 
oft all the parts that lie farther off the axis, and Al 
the outſide of that ſubſtance concentric to the axis, 
The invention of turning appears to be very ancient,— 
Some indeed, to do honour to late times, will have i 
brought to perfection by the moderns; but if what 
Pliny, and ſome other ancient authors relate, be true, 


ft ww & On oF Ty wy” CU wg v SER” IE 


with figures and ornaments in relievo, which we till fee 
in the cabinets of the curious; it muſt be owned, tha 


amends for what we loft of the manner of turning of 
thoſe times. wa 1 e 

The principal inſtruments uſed in turning, beſide the 
deſcription whereof ſee under their proper articles. 


quently to turn round in the ſame place. It is alſo called 
the flurdy. „ 


is to throw the beaſt down, and bind him; then to open 
bis ſkull, and take out a little bladder, filled with water 


flower is funnel-ſhaped, of one leaf, having an oblong, | brain, and then gradually heal the wound. Boyles 
cylindrical, angular tube, and is cut into five ſegments; | Works abr. vol. i. p. 87 
the flower has five heart-ſhaped, pointed, plain petals, | TURNING paliſades. See PaL1SaDE | 
inſerted in the tube of the empalement, terminated by | TURNING to windward, in Sea Language, denotes that 
acute-pointed, erect ſummits, and a conical germen, operation in failing whecein a hip endeavours to make 2 
_ ſupporting three flender ſtyles, crowned by hairy, many- | progreſs againſt the direction of the wind, by a com- 
Pointed ſtigmas; the germen afterward turns to an oval poane courſe, inclined to the place of her deſtination 
_ Capſule with one cell, which opens at the top with three | This method of navigation is otherwiſe called plunge 
valves, and contains ſeveral oblong, obtuſe ſeeds, Mil-] See TackinG. _ VV 
ler enumerates two, and Linnzus four ſpecies | TURN-up compaſſes. See COMPASSES. . 4 
TURNESOLE, or TuRNSsOL E, heliotropium, in Botany, a TURNO vicecomitum, a writ that lies for _— * 
genus of the pentandria monogynia claſs. Its Sara called to the Pherifſs turn, out of their own . E 
are theſe: the empalement of the flower is of one leaf, | TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up acroſs a road, watched Oy 


tubulous at the bottom, and cut into five ſegments at the 
brim; the flower hath one petal, with a tube of the 
length of the empalement, ſpreading flat above, where| 
jt is cut into five parts, which are alternately larger than 
the other; the chaps of the tube are cloſed, and have| _ 
five prominent ſcales, joined in form of a ſtar; it hath| 
five ſhort ftamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits, and 


Ader ſtyle of the ＋ 2 of the ſtamina, crowned by an 
_ indented 1 5 tl 

itting in the empalement. Linuzus caume-| _ OS 3 | | 

N f Ĩ ſeſſed of an eſtate in land of the clear yearly we © 


Some have tranflated urneſole by the Engliſt word funs| 


that afforded the or 205 colour : but this is a miſtake 
„that the true turne/ole plant, or | * 


- and ir is to be obſerve WE 
. perſon renting the tolls, and reſiding * X 


 hrliatropinum tricoecum, is very common in the fields of 
France, eſpecially about Montpelier, and in Germany, 15 
| 
"IT per or cloth, at the firſt appears of a freſh lovely 'gree 
+ " {aid that the common blue paper receives its colout from | 
this juice. The ſame cloth, afterwards wet in water, | 


and wrung out, will turn the water into a claret-colour ; 
und it is to be obſerved, that the rags of cloth tinctured 


four germina at the bettom of the tube, with one ſlen- 


| | e germina- afterward became fo 
many feeds {itt the « 
rates eight, and Miller eleven ſpecies, | 
flower, which has led many to ſuppoſe that the great yel- 
low ſun-flower, which we keep in gardens, was the plant | 


but does not grow wild with us in England. | 
The juice of the berries of the turneſole, rubbed upon p 


ut preſently changes into a kind of bluiſh purple., It i 


No perſon ſhall be capable of acting as 


| | | | ſonal 
&. of the clear yearly value of 400. or pet f 
to the, value of 9000 to which purpoſe he makes oa 


i e forfeit 40%; and both 


officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, 1 


. doſſeſſed of lands, 
who is not poſſeſſe * 


parent of a perſon pol- 


g retailing 11qu08 
ees, Or hold- 
oll; but 


1 * t 
ing any place under them, or collecting the -qvided 


or parochial levy. Any gate-keepers | 
ok of the 90 7151 to carriages? 
not pioceeding within, one week fo 


veyor, ſhall render upon oath, when fed fl wong b. 


notice from the truſtees, an account 4 l dehrer up 
— = pain of 3h and all officers bal git 


\ 1 


7 
K 4 


/ 


their bob en days after written notice, on pain of 
ices, 2 verfons concerned in the execution of acts 
A to turnpike-roads, neglecting their duty, ſhall 
8 * The truſtees, ws Oe” 

forte! gays notice affixed on the toll. gates, or other con- 
by ten pert and adjourned for no longer time than 
— months, or any five of them, may cauſe 
engines to be erected at the toll-gates, order 
of carriages and their loads, and take an 
hundred weight, over and above 


weightng | 
eighing 

1 boon toll for every Hur 8 
following My 1 viz. for every four-wheel car- 

| the ing the ellies of the wheels fixteen inches 
fag 1 eight tons in ſummer, and ſeven in winter; for 

| — waggon and wain, with axles of different lengths, 


having the 


oe of the other pair ſuch, that the fore and hind 


| u roll only a ſingle ſurface ſixteen inches wide 
—_— on each Gde of the carriage, and the fellies 
_ inches from fide to fide, fix tons ten hundred in 
zimmer, and br tons in winter; for every four-wheeled 
n My having the bottom of the fellies of the wheels 
2 Ys broad, fix tons in ſummer, and five tons ten 
rot we tons in ſummer, and two tons fifteen hun- 
ired in winter; for every waggon, having the fellies of 
the wheels fix inches 
ſummer, 

waggon | 
0 — in ſummer, and five tons in winter; 
ſor every cart of the ſame dimenſions, two tons twelve 


hund 
winter 3 for every wag 


three tons ten hundred in ſummer, and three tons in 
ton ten hundred in ſummer, and one ton ſeven hundred 
from May 1 to October 31, and winter from November 


viz. for the firſt and ſecond hundred of over-weight, the 
ſum of 3d. for each hundred; for every hundred above 


hundred above five, and not exceeding ten hundred, 25. 
64.; for every hundred above ten, and not exceeding 


fifteen hundred, $5. 3 and for every hundred above fifteen 
- hundred, 20s. The truſtees, however, of the ſeveral 


nage employed in huſbandry, and ca 
hay or ſtraw carried for ſale ; nor ſhall any toll be taken 
march, or upon duty, or for any horſes, cattle, or car- 
rages, employed in carrying their arms or baggage, &c. 
wheels, the truſtees are empowered to reduce the toll of 


not be greater than that which is taken for four-wheeled 


than fix inches at the bottom, and for the horſes, &c. 
me half more than the tolls payable for the ſame reſpec- 
mely, except carriages ca k 
nw, fodder, dung, lime ſor the improvement of land, 


lands or other manure, and implements of huſbandry. The 

1 ſlles of the wheels of carriages, entitled to the above 
$ oy demptions, and the tire upon chem, are required to be | 
on Pat bo fat, as not to deviate more than one inch from a flat | 
le 0 | rface And all carriages, moving upon rollers ſixteen 
1 { Aches broad on each fide, with flat {urfaces, ſhall pay 
r T"_ Wy ſo much toll as ſhall not exceed half of the full toll 
e ,  Pyable for carriages having the ſellies of the wheels fix | 
cov! - nches broad, and not rolling a ſurface of fixteen inches 
per, 5 2 ide; and half toll ſhall be paid for waggons 
ages wes buy fellies of the wheels nine inches broad, and 
hes ing a ſurface of ſixteen inches on each fide. Theſe 
r Pa onto do not extend to any Chaiſe marine, coach, 
An I mn u, berlin, chariot, chaiſe, chair, calaſh, or hearſe ; 
72 * the carriage of ammunition or artillery for his 
5 ſur⸗ A Fl s ſervice; nor to any carriage drawn by one horſe 
inch . Hen; nor to any carriage having the fellies of | 
| deels nine inches broad, and laden 

one or marble, 


or timber; and no toll ſhall be paid at any turn- 
le gte for 2 3 in carrying . Go for 
bu . 37 . . 


Vox. Iv 


not more than four feet two inches, and the 


broad, four tons five hundred in | 
and three tons fifteen hundred in winter; for | 
rolling a ſurface of eleven inches, five | 


1, to April 30. The additional toll ſhall be as follows ; | 


ſor horſes belonging to officers or ſoldiers upon their | 


It is required, that a table of the ſeveral tolls be put up 
| at every toll-gate. For the encouragement of broad | 


1er books, Ke. relating to the execution of their of. | 


whoſe meetings are aſſembled | . 


in winter; for every cart, having fellies of nine | 


in ſummer, and two tons ſeven hundred in| 
on, having the bottom of the | 
ſelles of the wheels of leſs breadth than fix inches, | 


| winter; and for every cart of the ſame dimenſions, one] 


in winter: ſummer, in all theſe cafes, being determined | 
two, and not exceeding five hundred, 64. ; for every] 


turopite-roads within ten. miles of London, Weſtmin- | 
ſter, and Southwark, are allowed to lower theſe addi- | 
tional tolls at pleaſure. The toll-taker offending againſt | toll, or any houſe ereCted for the uſe of ſuch gate, or 
theſe regulations, incurs a forfeiture of 5/.; but the pre- 

ceding regulations of weight do not extend to any car-| 
ing manure for | 
land, hay, ſtraw, fodder, or corn unthraſhed ; except | 


| 


carriages, having wheels fix inches broad, ſo that it may | 


arriages drawn by four horſes; and for carts, having | 
the fellies of their wheels fix inches broad, no more | 
than for carts drawn by three horſes ; but for every car- | 
nage, having the fellies of the wheels of leſs breadth | 


ing corn in the ſtraw, hay, | 


one cable rope, and one piece of | ſtuck full of ſpikes, to be placed in a 


wal . K. , 
« --'P 7 t N 0 ED 
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the repair of any furnpi le. toad, or public highway. No 


 four-wheeled carriage, having the fellies of the wheels 


of leſs breadth than ſix inches, ſhall paſs on any turn- 
te- road with more than four horſes. For other regu- 
tions, relating to the number of horſes, ſee H16n wav: 
Any carriage may be drawn with any number of hoſes 
upon a turnpiłe- road, where a weighing engine ſhall be 
erected, provided the carriage be weighed at ſuch en- 


gine; and the truſtees, may allow for hills, the fiſe of 


which ſhall be more than four inches in a yard, ſuch 
number -of horſes as they ſhall think neceſſary, not ex- 
ceeding ten for waggons with nine-inch wheels, nor ſix 
for carts with nine-inch wheels; and not exceeding ſe- 
ven for waggons with ſix-inch wheels, nor five for carts 
with fix-inch wheels; and not exceeding five for wag- 
zons with wheels of leſs breadth than fix inches, nor 
our for carts of ſuch dimenſions. There is alſo an ex- 
ception in favour of carriages that are drawn in deep 
ſnow or ice. No carriages, with the fellies of the wheels 
of leſs breadth than nine inches, ſhall be allowed to paſs 
upon any {urnpike-road, if the ſame ſhall be drawn by 
horſes in pairs; except ſuch, having the breadth of the 
fellies fix inches, authorized by feven or more truſtees, 
and carriages drawn by two horſes only. The penalty 
on conviction, by confeſſion or oath of one witneſs, is a 
forfeiture not exceeding 51. nor leſs than 10s. The pe · 
nalty of evading the tolls, by unloading goods, is 51.3. 
by turning out of the road, for the owner, any ſum not 
exceeding 5/. nor leſs than 20s. z but for the driver, if 
he be not the owner, any ſum not exceeding 50s. nor 
leſs than 10s. z by taking out horſes, 5/.z or by taking 
the benefit of any exemptions fraudulently, a ſum not 
exceeding 5/. nor leſs than 40s, Exemptions in favour 
of cattle going to or from water, or paſture, ſhall ex- 
tend only to ſuch as ſhall be driven from one pariſh to 
the next adjoining, or that ſhall not paſs upon the turn - 
Pike road more than the ſpace of two miles. Turnpikes 
roads are kept in repair by the ſtatute-duty, required by 
the ſeveral acts, or if this be inſufficient, by contracting 
for labour, &c. The ſurveyor of any turnpike-road, 
who ſhall ſuffer to remain in any part, within ten feet on 
either fide of the middle of it, for four days, any heap 
of ſtones, rubbiſh, &c. obſtrufting the paſſage of it, 
ſhall ſorfeit 40s. 3 and any perſon encroaching on it by a 
_ ditch, fence, &c. ſhall forfeit 40s. 3 and the truſtees may 


direct proſecution by indictment for any nuifance, at the 


expence of the tolls. See Hicnuwar. | 

If any perſon ſhall wilfully or malicionſly deſtroy any 

turnpike-gate, poſt, rail, wall, chain, bar, or other fence, - 
| ſet up to prevent paſſengers from paſſing without paying 


any weighing engine, or reſcue any perſon in cuſtody 
for ſuch offences, he ſhall be found guilty of felony, and 
tranſported for ſeven years, or committed to priſon for 
any time not exceeding three years. The indictment for 

ſuch offences may be inquired of, heard, and determined 
in any adjacent county; and the hundred ſhall anſwer 
damages, as in caſes of robbery. If the truſtees erect a 
gate where they have no power, the juſtices upon com- 
plaint may order the ſheriff to remove it. As for direc- 
tion ſtones, &c. ſee HiRW ax. | 
The truſtees are empowered to let the tolls to farm, in 
conſequence of public notice, to the beſt bidder; and if 
the farmer of the tolls ſhall take a ter or leſs toll 


than he ought to do, he ſhall forfeit 5/. and the con- 


tract; and every other gate-keeper, offending in the ſame 


tolls during ſuch time as they ſhall think proper, pro- 
vided that the perſons entitled to five-ſixths' of the mo- 

ney remaining. due upon ſuch tolls conſent. The . 
nalty for obſtructing the execution of any turnpite act 

is a forfeiture of a ſum not exceeding 10/. nor leſs than 
40s. to be paid to the ſurveyor for the uſe of the road, 
or commitment to the common gaol, or houſe of cor- 
rection, for any time not exceeding three months, un- 
leſs the money be ſooner paid. Perſons aggrieved by 
proceedings in the execution of turnpike acts may ap- 
eal, with previous notice, to the general quarter ſeſ- 

| uo the juſtices ſhall determine the appeal, and 
award coſts, &c. But all actions are limited to thirty«_ 
three calendar months after the fact committed, and to 
the county where the defendant reſides, or the fact was 
done; and the defendant may plead the general iſſue, 


and if he prevails in the action, have treble coſts. 13 


Geo, III. cap. 84+ 14 Geo. Hl. cap. 82+ 16 Geo. ui. 
cap. 39» 17 Geo. III. cap. 16. 18 Geo. III. cap. 28. 


cap. 63- Burn's Juſtice, art. Highways. _ | 
The firſt turnpite road erected by law was A. D. 1663. 
16 Car. II. cap. 1. | 

with one block [/TurNe1Kks is alſo uſed, in the Military Art, for a beam 
pz. a breach, or 
| at the entrance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. See 


TURN. 
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way, ſhall forfeit 403. The truſtees may alſo leſſen the 
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TURNSOLE. See TurNESOLE, 


TURNSPLIT, Lerſator, in Zoology, 2 varict of the doc, land, It is alſo, procured in great 


rin 


which belonged, in the arrangement of Dr. Caius, to 
the claſs of degeneres, curs, or monprels. 


TURNSTONE, in Ornithotogy, the Engliſh name of a 


browniſh colour; its throat and forehead are aſh- colour- 
ed; the back and rump are white; the middle of its 


bird, the TRIN GA moerinellus of Linnæus, called by au- 
thors morinellus marinus, or ſea -· dotterel. 1 

It isga little larger than the blackbird 3 its head mode-“ 
rately thick, and its body of a longiſh ſhape; its beak a4 
ſinger's breadih long, thick and whitiſh at the baſe, and 
ſharp and black at the point; and its head, neck, ſhoul- 


ders, wings, and the upper part of its breaſt, are of a 


back is marked with a very large triangular black ſpot ; 
the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, the lower half white, 
the upper black, and the tips White; the quill-feathers 
are duſky, but from the third or fourth the bottoms are 
white, increaling to about the nineteenth, when the fea- 


_ thers are entirely of that colour; its legs are ſhort, and 
of a reddiſh yellow or orange colour. | 


Theſe birds take their name from their method of ſearoh- 
ing for food, by turning up ſmall ſtones with their ſtrong 
bills, to get at the inſects that lurk under them. Ray 
and Pennant. TE Fa 


Mr. Pennant mentions another ſpecies, which is the | 


turnſtone from Hudſon's Bay, and the TRINGA 7nterpres 


of Linnæus; often ſhot in the north of Scotland and 


iis iſlands, and alſo in North America. This bird' is of 


D the ſize of a thruſh 3: the forehead, throat, and belly, 
are white; the breaſt black; the neck ſurrounded with 


a a black collar, whence another bounds the ſides of the | 
neck, and paſſes over the forehead ; the head and lower | 
part of the neck behind white; the firſt ſtreaked with 
duiky lines ; the back ferruginous, mixed with black ; | 
the coverts of the tail white, croffed with a black bar; 
the tail black, tipt with white; and legs rather ſhort, 


N 


* 


and of a full orange. Fs 


URONILLA, in [chthyology, a name given by ſome au- | 
thors to the common little prickly fiſh called the sT K- 


- LEBACK,, or barnſticle. 


| TURPENTINE,  zerebinthina, a tranſparent ſort of refi- | 


nous juice, flowing either naturally, or by inciſion, from 


ſeveral unctuous and reſinous trees: as the terebinthus, 


larch, pine, fir, K. OE | 
Medical writers diſtinguiſh four kinds of turpentines ; as | 


. that of Chio, or Cyprus, that of Venice, that of Straſ- i. 3 or white of an egg, and more elegantly by mudi- 


burg, and the eommon turpentine. 


The turpentine of Chio, or Cyprus, which is the fineſt 
genuine kind, and that which gives the denomination to 


all the reſt, is generally about the coniiſtence of thick | 
honey, very tenacious, clear, and almoſt tranſparent, of | 
a white colour, with a caſt of yellow, and frequently of | 
blve, of a warm, pungent, bitteriſh taſte, and a fra- | 
grant ſmell, more agteeable than that of any of the other 


„ 


turpentines. 


This is the produce of the common terebinth, or pi/ta- | 
chia tercbinthus of Linnzus (fee MasT1cn-tree), an] 


Evergreen bacciferous tree or ſhrub, growing ſponta- 


neoully in the eaſtern countries, and in ſome of the | 
- ſouthern parts of Europe. The turpentine brought to us | 
is extracted in the iſlands whoſe name it bears, by | 


wounding the trunk and branches a little after the buds 


ter, and by degrees thickens into the conſiſtence in 


have come forth: the juice iſſues thin and clear as wa- 


which we meet with it. A like juice, exuding from 


4 Kæmpfer to be uſed as a maſticatory by the 'Turkith wo- 
men, for preſerving the teeth, ſweetening the breath, 


this tree in the Eaſt, inſpiſſated by a ſlow fire, is ſaid by 


and promoting appetite, _ 


The turpentine of Venice is uſually thinner than any of | 


the other ſorts, of a clear. whitiſh or pale yellowith co- 


Jour, a hot, pungent, bitteriſh, e e taſte, and 


« ſtrong ſmell, without the aromatic flavour of the Chiang 
kind. The true Venice turpentine is ſaid to be obtained | 


from the LARCH-tree, or pinus larix of Linnæus, grow- 


ing in great abundance on the Alps and Pyrenees, and 


not uncommon in the Engliſh gardens. 


poſe inciſions are made at about two or three feet from 


=: 


. Out of the receivers. When it flows out of the tree, it | 
is clear, like water, and of a yellowiſh white; but as it 


the ground into the trunk of the trees, and into theſe 


they fix narrow troughs, about twenty inches long. The 
end of theſe troughs 1s hollowed like a ladle ; and in the 
middle is a ſmall hole bored, through which the ur peu- 
tine runs into a receiver placed below it. The people 


uho gather it viſit the trees morning and evening, from 


the end of May to September, to collect the turpentine 


* older, it thickens, and becomes of a, citron co- | 
lour. Though this kind of turpentine bears the name of | 
Venice, it is not the produce of the Venetian 'territo- | 
ties: it is brought from ſore parts of Germany, and 


\  $i4 «& © - ** 
* - 


4 - 


or this pur- | 


| tin, near Lucern, in Switzerland. Fol St. Mu. 


ceaſed to yield {pontaneouſly, 


ence between the two former, 
leſs tenacious than either, in colo 
ſmell more agreeable than any of the other; 
This jvice is extracted, in differ 
narrow {trips of the bark, from the bei 
can reach, to within two feet of 


_ abietinum, is accounted ſu 


preſent common in the ſhops. 


give out little to watery menſtrua: they become milcibk 


one greatly reſembling it, as it. is faidy From . " 
eu as. 
neighbourhood of Lyons, and in the val Unce in 1 


c je tur entine flowing naturally, and 

ants b1jon, is a kind of balſam, not; 

> 13 am, not inſerio, :> 

chat of Peru. That drawn by. inciß 27 — * . 
f TEE haz 


Cc 1 is alſo of 
in ſeveral arts, and it is even of this that anden ke 


made. It muſt be choſen while 5 uchi 
cate ſhould be taken it have not Sree uri and 
ſome other turpentine. „ ==eriented wich 


In the ſhops turpentine. of Venice 


is often ſuppliel 
compoſition. of roſin, and the diſtiled oy ya 
Turpentine of Straſburg is generally of a middle conf 
more tranſparent, 11 
ur- yellowiſh brown, in 

i urpent; 
oſt bitter, yet 1 Nie 
ent parts of Germany, 
y cutting out, ſueceſſuch, 
ght which 2 mar 
the ground, In ſone 
ed ſrom certain knot 
lacryma abiegna, and alan 
inn perior to the turpentine. Nei 
ther. this turpentine, nor any thing under its name, is at 


except the Chian; in taſte the m 


from the ſilver and red fir, b 


places, a reſinous juice is collect 
under the bark: this, called lac 


Common turpentine is about the conſiſtence of honey, ol 
an opake, browniſh, white colour, the coarleſt, heavieſt, 


and in ſmell andtaſte the moſt diſagreeable,of all the kind 


of turpentine. It is obtained ſrom the wild INE, which 


is extremely reſinous; inſomuch that, if not evacuned 


of its juice, it often ſwells and burſts. The Juice, asit 
iſſues from the tree, is received in trenches made in the 
earth, and aſterwards freed of its groſſer impurities bp 


colature through wicker baſkets. Thie cones of the tre 


appear to contain a reſinous matter, of a more grateful 


kind than that of the trunk; diſtilled while ſieſh, they 


are ſaid to yield a fine eſſential oil, called by the Germars 


carpathicum oleum, much ſuperior to that of the u. 


SHINES | 


All theſe juices diſſolve torally in rectified ſpirit bi 


with water into a milky liquor, by the mediation oi the 


ges. Diſtilled with water, they yield a-confiderable 


quantity of a ſubtile, penetrating, efſential oil, vulgaty 


called ſpirit. Neumann ſays, that ſixteen ounces of Ve- 
nice turpentine, being diſtilled with water, yielded four 
ounces and three drams of effential oil; and the ſane 
quantity, diſtilled without water, yielded with the her 
of a water bath, two ounces only. Ihe eſſential oil cat 
not without great difficulty be diſſolved in ſpirit of wie: 
one part of the oil may be diſſolved in ſeven parts of te. 
tified ſpirit of wine; but on ſtanding a while, the great 
part of the oil ſeparates, and falls to the bottom. Air 
diſtillation of turpentine with water, a yellow ot blackih 


reſin remains in the ſtill, which is the common Ro 


of the ſhops. See Burgundy PITCH. 
The eſſential oil, rediſtilled by itſelf in a retort, wih 


very gentle heat, becomes more ſubtile, and in this ſat 


is called etherealz a thick matter remaining behind, 
called balſam of turpentine. A like balfam is all 
tained by diſtilling, with a ſtronger fire, the war 
reſin; from which there ariſes, firſt, a thin yellow 
and afterwards the thicker dark-reddifh ballam, a black 
reſin, called coLoPHoNY, remaining in the retort." 


, 1. * Je 
All the turpentines are hot ſtimulating corroborants 


detergents. They are given, where inflammatory 1m 
toms do not forbid the ule of them, from half a "I 
to half a dram and upwards, for cleanſing he's - 
aſlages, and internal ulcerations in general, Wn cem 0 
ities of the ſeminal and uterine vellels. They « a 
act in a peculiar manner on the urinary _— ih 
nating the water with a violet ſmell, even W. u ac 


externally, particularly the Venice fort. 1s 


e tergenty 
counted the moſt powerful as a diuretie and detergeÞ 
and the Chio and Straſburg as corroboran 


ts. They 99 
| : „and on this 40 
looſen the belly, but the Venice mot _ io be tel 
count they are ſuppoſed by Rivers a1 1 for dccon 
hurtful than ſuch irritating diuretics, rack t that 
panied with that advantage- Dr. * eneſs, are mucl 
terebinthinate glyſters, in obſtinate co 5 10d dunbb 
preſerable to faline, as being more enter 1 
The common turpentine, as being © f ufc is in ſome er 
rarely given internally; its prince © 1 bor de db 
ternal applications, among the farmers | 
ſtillation of the oli |. ent dioreti 
The oil is a moſt potent, Qliqulating, (et „in ſbeb⸗ 
It is ſometimes given, in doſes of a gers = guil 
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mutiſins an much larger quantities, Cheyne recom. | 


rente, g. on the Gon“ p. 179, ed. 10.) 4s a perfect 
for sciATICAS, tho 138 { e ran 
cure one to four drams of the ethereal oil, to be taken 
aich thrice its quantity ol 'honey, ia n moromyg faſting, 
"1 large dtaughte of ſack-whey after it, and an opiate 
my 4.time;: this medicine is to be repeated, with the 
a 


' occaſional intermiſſion of a day, if daily gh at fr can- | 


for four or five days, or eight at fartheſt. 
got be ety ſays Dr. Lewis, highly imprudent 


1 on ſuch large doſes at once of a: medicine ſo | 
ſlimulating. Boerhaave, after recounting, | 


to venture 4 
= —— ſome exaggeration, its ſtyptie, anodyne, 
tealing antiſeptic, and diſcutient virtues, when applied 
5 erternally, and its aperient, warming, ſudorific, and 
Juretic qualities, when taken internally, adds, that it 
muſt be uſed with great caution 3 that when taken too 
freely, it affects the head, excites heat and pain therein, 
= 1 olentl urging a diabetes, brings on a flux of the 
de, and of the liquor of the proskates; and that in 
venereal runnings, in which it has by ſome been com- 
mended, it tends to inflame the parts, and. increaſe the 
diſorder.. 5 | 


| 7 turpentine, taken in too large a doſe, hath of- 
— e ſuch as a ſtrangury, bloody | 
urine, and its total ſuppreſſion, with a fever, violent | 


thirſt, and vomiting. _ 


account of ſuch ſymptoms produced by the taking of two 
drams of this oil in warm ale. The patient was cured 
by a warm bath, and drinking plentifully of Fuller's 

%o Arabica. „ MEA 
—— i generally uſed as a drier, to mix with the 


fealy tranſparent and White. It is uſed without any 
other preparation than — it, either alone or toge- 
ther with drying oil, with the other oils and colours, 
Turpentine is ſometimes uſed with other bodies, to ren- 
der ſpirit of wine a fit vehicle for colours. | 


The balſam and the inſpiſſated reſins are uſed chiefly ex- 
ternally: the balſam is leſs pungent than the oil, and 
the reſins much leſs ſo than the turpentines in ſubſtance. 
The common yellow reſin, in taſte conſiderably bitter, 
3s ſometimes given as an internal corroborant, -in prefe- 


the ſtimulating oil. Lewis's Mat. Med. © | 
Turpentine may be of uſe to preſerve the bodies of in- 


ealily rendered brittle by cold. Having firſt pulverized 
it, he melted it for uſe, with a gentle heat, and dipped 
the body to be preſerved ſeveral times therein, till it ac- 
quired a caſe of due thickneſs.  _ E DUTT IH 


TINE ſupra. s 
TogrEN TIN E-tree. See MasTICH=tree, © x 


What authors of little curioſity have named another fruit, 


ſupriſed thoſe authors who eſteemed it a ſort of pod, 


which they called flies. . 
The true hiſtory of this horn is, that it grows from the 


of fruit, and is no natural production of the tree, but a 


inſect on the leaf. BD ON i 
e A certain ſpecies of animals called pucerons, is peculi- 


in lat aly fond of the juices of the turpentine- tree, and al- 


ſeem (0 ways takes its abode upon its leaves: and theſe horns 
impteg e produced in the K 

apphed Ee lants.. See PUCERON, | 

it 13 5 — hs een 

telgen 240. e LURCOIS, - + 
e ARE} 
this ac den by the people of Guinea, and ſome other parts of 
o be les - Africa, to 2 very fine kind of truffle, which they find in 
accom dreat plenty in their barren deſarts, four or ſive inches 
ks, that under the find, a „ r Nen 


re mul SURRETS, moveable, in the Roman Art of War, were of | . in | 
on aſſuaging grief; the fourth on the other perturbations 


dunbe Wo ſorts, the leſs and the greater: thoſe of the leſſer 


ply pa Ong about 60 cubits high, with ſquare. ſides, 17 
ome y | os broad ; they had five or fix, and ſometimes ten 
the 0 Mues or diviſions, each of which: were open on all ſides. 


x 


Wo” — turrets were 120 cubits high and 23 cubits 
G10 3 * © containing ſometimes 15, ſometimes 20 diviſions, 
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in tbe Medic. Eff. Edinb. vol. ii. art. f. we have an | 


other oils; for which purpoſe it has greatly the advan- 
tage of drying OIL, with regard to colour, as it is per- 


rence to the turpentines themſelves, as being diveſted of 


ſects. Mr. Boyle took clear Venice turpentine, and eva- | 
porating to two thirds, obtained a reddiſh tranſparent | P 
gum, clear of bubbles, eaſily ſoluble by heat, and as | 


TURPENTINE, bolſam, oil, and ſpirit of. See TURPEN= | 
This tree, beſides its proper fruit which ſucceeds: the 


flowers in the uſual way, is remarkable for producing 


called its horn. This horn is a membranous production, | 
of the length and thickneſs of a man's finger; and what | 


was to find that it produced not ſeeds, but living animals, | 


lurface of the leaves, not from the ſtalks in the manner 


mere accidental thing, occaſioned by the wound of an | 


ame manner with the galls of 


A, the earth-apple,. in Natural Hiſtory, a name 


0 10 eee of great uſe in making approaches to the 
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Walls, the diviſions being able to carry ſoldiers with en- 
ines, ladders, caſting bridges, and other neceſſaries. 
he wheels on which they moved were contrived -to be 


within the planks, to defend them from the enemy, and 
the men who were to drive them forwards ſtood behind; - 


: where they were moſt ſecure ; the ſoldiers within were 


protected by raw hides thrown over the turrets, and 


bh 3 thoſe parts that were molt expoſed. 


RRITIS, towet-mnſlard, in Botany. See Tower- Mus- 
TARD. | 2 | | 


'PURSIO, in Kbhjulory; a Hime by which Bellonius, Sea: 


liger, and ſeveral others, have called the phocena or POR 
PESSE, diſtinctively from the dolphiii, with which it is 
confounded by the vulgar. | * 


TURTLE, in Ornithology. See Dove. © 
PURTLE, in /chthyology, the name by which we commonly 


call the great ſea-ToR To1sE, 


TourTLEe-fhell. See TorTo01sE arid ToRToIsE-/bell. 
TURTUR, in Ornitholvzy. See Dove. 


VRTUR, in /chthyology, 4 name given by Paulus Jovius, 
and ſome other writers, to the fiih called the ras TIN A- 
CHA marina. | | 


TorTuR, the turtlesſpell, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


given by the collectors of ſhells to a very beautiſul ſpe- 
cies of MUREX, common in the cabinets, but not found 
any where on the ſhores. This is owing to its having 
greatly altered its appearance in poliſhing z for it is no 
other than the white and brown-mouthed murex, which 
ww ney pre its rough ſtate, with its outer coat taken 
Off. Ks | | 


TURUNDA, in Medicine and Surgery, tent, pellet, or pen- 


cil; a piece of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, or other 


cavity. See TEnT, _ 


TUSCAN, in Architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt 


maſſive of the five oRDERs. See Tab. Archit. fg. 24. 
The Tuſean order takes its name from an ancient people 
of Lydia, who, coming out of Aſia to people Tuſcany, 
firſt executed it in ſome temples, which they built in 
their new plantations. Bees oe es ; 
Vitruvius calls the Tuſcan the ruftic order; with whom 


agrees M. de Cambray, who, in his Parallel, ; ſays, it 


ought never to be uſed but in country-houſes and pa- 


; laces. M. le Clerc adds, that in the manner Vitruvius, 
Palladio, and ſome others have ordered it, it does not 

deſerve to be uſed at all. But in Vignola's manner of 
compoſition, he allows it a beauty, eren in its ſimplicity; 


and ſuch/as makes it proper not only for private houſes, 


but even for public buildings, as in the pizzas of 


ſquares and markets, in the magazines and granaries of 


cities, and even in the offices and lower apartments of 


The Tuſcan has its character and proportions, as well as 


the other orders; but we have no ancient monuments to 


give us any regular Ty/can pillar for a ſtandard, _ 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters of the Tuſcan 


are nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric; and adds, 


that the Tuſcan is, in effect, no other than the Doric, 
made ſomewhat ſtronger, by ſhortening the ſhaft of the 
column; and ſimpler, by the ſmall number, and large- 


neſs of the mouldings. 


Vitruvius makes the, whole height of the order 14 mo- 


dules, wherein he is followed by . e M. le Clerc, 
I h 


&c. Serlio only makes it 12. Palladio gives us one 


Tuſcan profile, much the ſame as that of Vitruviusz 
and another too rich; on which ſide Scamozzi is like- 
wile faulty. Hence it is, that that of Vignola, who has 
made the order very regular, is moſt followed by the 


modern architects. See COLUMN. ; 


Of all the orders, the Tuſcan is the molt eaſily executed, 5 


as having neither triglyphs nor dentils, nor modiliious 
to cramp its intercolumns. On this account the columns 
of this order may be ranged in any of the five manners 


of Vitruvius, viz. the pycnoſtile, ſyſtile, euſtile, diaſtile, 


or arzoſtile, For the parts and members of the T»/car 
order, their proportions, &c. ſee CAPITAL, BASE, PE- 


DESTAL, FREEZE," &c. 


TUSCULAN, in Matters of Einrature, is a term which 


frequently occurs in the phraſe Tuſculan qugſtions. Ci- 
cero's Tuſeulan Queſtions are diſputations on ſeveral topics 
in moral philoſophy, which that great author took occa- 
fon to - denominate from e the name of a 
country ſeat, or villa, whete they were compoſed, and 


where he lays the ſcene of the diſpute. 


They are compriſed in five books ; the firſt on the eons. 
tempt of death; the ſecond of enduring pain; the third 


of the mind; and the laſt, to ſhew, that virtue is ſuffi» 


* cient to a happy life. 


USHES, in the Manege, ate the fore-teetlil of a horſe, 
ſeated beyond the corner teeth, upon the bars, where 


they ſhoot forth on each ſide of the jaws, two abgve; . 


and two below, about the age of three, three and halt, 
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and ſometimes four; and no milk or foal-tecth ever | 


come up in the place where they grow. See TEETH. 


TUsk, in Carpentry, a bevel-ſhoulder, made to ſtrengthen | 


the iron of the joiſt, which is let into the girder. 
Tosx, in Zoology, is uſed to denote the lon tooth of a 


fighting animal; and in the ſame ſenſe with TUsHEs, 
as applied to other animals beſides horſes. | 

TUSSILAGO, Coltsfoot, in Botany. See CoLTsFoOT. 
'TUSSIS. See Couvcn. - | 


TUT, in Armory, &c. an imperial enſign of a golden 


globe, with a croſs on it. 

Tv T-bargain, among the Miners, denotes a bargain by 
the lump; as when they undertake to perform a piece 
of work at a fixed price, however it may prove. 

TUTELARY, TorsLARISs, one who has taken ſome- 
thing into his patronage and proteCtion. 


It is an ancient opinion, that there are tutelary angels of 
kingdoms and cities, and even of particular perſons, | 


called guardian angels. OD 

The ancient Romans, it is certain, had their tutelary 
gods, whom they called PEnNaTEs, And the Romiſh 
church to this day, hold an opinion not much unlike it: 


they believe that every perſon, at leaſt every one of the | 
faithful, has, from the time of his birth, one of thoſe | 
tutelary angels attached to his perſon to defend him from | 
all temptations ; and it is on this, principally, that their | 


practice of invoking angels is founded. | 
F. Antony Macedo, a Portugueſe Jeſuit of Coimbra, 


has publiſhed a large work in folio on the zutelary ſaints | 


of all the kingdoms, provinces and great cities of the 
Chriſtian world; Divi Tutelares orbis Chriſtiani, at Liſ- | 
W | 


TU TENAG, a name given in India to the | ſemi-metal | 


'2ziNC. It is alſo ſometimes applied to denote a white | 
metallic compound, brought from China, called alſo 
| Chineſe, or white cop ER, the art of making which is 


not known in Europe. It is the beſt imitation of ſilver 


which has been made: it is very tough, ſtrong, malle- 
able, may be eaſily caſt, hammered, and poliſhed; and | 
the better kinds of it, when well manufactured, are 
very white, and not more diſpoſed to tarniſh than filver | 
183 ploy 3 5 I Os | 
Three ingredients of this compoſition may be diſcovered 
by analyſis, viz. copper, zinc, and iron. | | 


| TUTOR, in the Civil Law, is one choſen to look to the | 


perſon and eſtate of children left by their fathers and 
- mothers in their minority. See GUARDIAN. _ 
By the cuſtom of Normandy, the father is the natural 

tutor of his children. A perſon nominated tutor, either 


by teſtament, or by the relations of the minor, is to de- | 


cline that office, if he have five children alive; if he have 
any other conſiderable tutorage; if he be under twenty- 
five years of age; if he be a prieſt, or a regent in an 
. univerſity; or if he have any law-ſuit with the minors, 
The marriage of a pupil, without the conſent of his tu- 
tor, is invalid. Tutors may do any thing for their pupils, 
but nothing againſt them ; and the ſame laws which put | 
them under a neceſſity of preſerving the intereſt of the 
minors, put them under an incapacity of hurting them. 


TR. ( Co os 5 
Toro, honorary. See HoNOU AA Ä r. 5 
Tu ron is alſo uſed in our univerſities, for a member of 
ſome e or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing 
of young ſtudents in the arts and faculties. - 
TUTORAGE, Tur ELA, in the Civil Law, a term equi- 
valent to guardianſhip in common law, ſignifying an 
office impoſed on any one, to take care of the perſon 
and effects of one or more minors. 
By the Roman law there are three kinds of tutorage. 
 Teflamentary, which is appointed by the father's della. 
ment. Legal, which is given by the law to the neareſt 
relation. And dative, which is appointed by the magi- 
rate. | | et. | ; 
But in all cuſtomary provinges, as France, &c. all tu- 
torages are dative and eleftive ; and though the father 
have by teſtament, nominated the next relation- to his 
pupil, yet is not that nomination of any force unleſs the 
choice be confirmed by that of the magiſtrate, &c, 
By the Roman law, tutorage expires at fourteen years of 
age; but in France not till twenty-five years. A minor 
quits his zutorage, and becomes free by marriage; in 
Which caſe a curator is given him. 


TUTSAN, in Botany, &c. See St. Joun's wort. 


TUT TI, in the Italian Muſic, is uſed to ſignify that all | 


the parts ate to play together, or to make a full con- 
cert. eee : 

Ln this ſenſe tutti ſtands oppoſed to ſoli or $01.0, x 
1 is 1 found expreſſed by omnes, ripieno, da capello, 
choro, &c. . | 

TUTTY, T'vT14 Alexandring, or Lapis TuTIE, an ar- 
83 ore of zinc, benin Peck. formed on eylin- 
ä like the bark of a 


|TWELFTH-Dayr, or TwEITTRH-tide, the feſtival of the 
| fo called, as being the !welfth-day, excluſive, from the 


See GUARDIAN. | 
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e water is 
afterwards removing the dregs which r 3 evaporated; 
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tom, they pick off from the ſides of the — by 2 — 
earth or tutty, which they carefully preſerve for fl. 
By N that it is 3 in India as a coſmetic for d. 
roying hair, more eſpecially by the | 
bathe. 725 an F- 2 Ag | r e 
Tutty is generally of a browniſh colour, and full at . 
protuberances on theout ſide, ſmooth «ad ne 
in, ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes with a bluiſh cat 
Like other argillaceous bodies, it becomes harder in 2 
ſtrong fire; and after the zinc h 
ſipated by inflammable additions, or extracted by acids 
the remaining earthy matter affords, with oil of vitricl 
an aluminous ſalt. | is eb Eran, 
Tutty, levigated into an impalpable powder, is, like the 
lapis calaminaris and calces of zinc, an uſeful ophthal. 
mic, and frequently uſed as ſuch in ointments and colly. 
ria. 1 i oil 00 | 
Ointments for this intention are prepared in the ſhops, 
by mixing the levigated tutty with ſo much viper fat 
is ſufficient to reduce it to a due conſiſtence, or, by add- 
ing one part to five parts of a fimple liniment made of 
oil and wax. Lewis. TIRE 
TUTULUS, among the Romans, a manner of dreſſing 
the hair, by gathering it up on the forehead into the 
form of a tower, Ok | 


TvuTULvUs likewiſe fignified a woollen cap with a high 


WAN. GHTS Geſte, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See THIAb- 
nig hi awn Hyndde. 6 W 
If the wa- nights geſle did any harm to any, his hoſt wu 
not anſwerable for it, but himſelf. — 
TWAITE, in —__ See SHAD. 
TWAITE, in our O1 yy "Brann a wood grubbed up and 
converted into arable land. | 
TWELFTH-Hix p, in our Ancient Cuſtomi, imports much 
the ſame with 7thane. | id 4 
Among the Engliſh Saxons, thoſe who were worth 
| 1200s, were called twelve-hindi, and if an injury vis 
done to them, ſatisfaction was to be made according}. 
See HIND ENI. | | 


| Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles 


Nativity, or Chriſtmas-day. | | 3 
TWELVE MEN, duodecim 3 legales, otherwiſe called 
jury, or inqueſt, is a number of twelve perſons, or T 
wards, as far as twenty-four; by whoſe oath, 35 070! 
ters of fact, all trials paſs, both in civil and * 
caſes, through all courts of the common law in 
realm. See JURY, 1 5 
TwELvE Tables, laws of the. See TABLE. . 
TwELVE=MONTH, the ſpace of a year, according 
calendar months. | EE 


dreſs the grievances of the mings and miners; ut every 
man generally ſerves his year when choſen. 4 
TWI-FALLOWING, or Tuy-Vallowing A vo = 

Huſbandry, is the tilling or laying of it fallow 3 

time. | 94 20n ancel 
TWI-HINDI, or TwTnixpi, among our — 

tors, were men valued at 2005. See ma C 
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of a new law, but a confirmation of the old, 

the reign of king Alfred. J or flint 
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itting motion, which is obſerved in the light 
wh ove om the fixed. ſtars: Alhazen, an Arabian 
biloſopher of the twelfth century, conſiders refraction 


as the cauſe of this phenomenon. 


Vitellio, in his Optica, publiſhed in 1270, p. 440, 


aſcribes the winklins of the ſtars to the motion of the 


air, in which the light is refracted; and he obſerves, in | 
confirmation of this hypotheſis, that they twinkle till | 


more when I are viewed in water put into motion. 
| I 


bling motion of the air and interſperſed vapours, in con- 


ſequence of variable degrees of heat and cold in the air, 
producing correſponding variations in its rarity or den- 
ſity, and alſo of the action of the wind, which muſt | 


cauſe the ſucceſſive rays to fall upon the eye in different | 
directions, and conſequently upon different parts of the 
retina at different times, and alſo to hit and miſs the pu- 


pil alternately 3 and this is alſo the reaſon, he ſays, why 
the limbs of the ſun, moon, and planets appear to wave 
TT oo nin ty ES As 

Theſe tremors of the air are manifeſt to the eye by the 
tremulous motion of ſhadows caſt from high towers ; and 
by looking at objects through the ſmoke of a chimney, 


WINKLING of the ars, denotes that tremulous, vibra- | 


erogr. p. 231, &c.) very reaſonably at- | 
tributes this phenomenon to the inconſtant and unequal 
1 the rays of light occaſioned by the trem- | 


or yy ſteams of hot water, or at objects ſituated | 


ot ſands, eſpecially if the air be moved tranſ- 
rerſely over them. But when ſtars are ſeen through te- 


leſcopes. that have large apertures, they twinkle but little, | 


and ſometimes not at all. For, as fir Iſaac Newton has 


obſerved (Opt. p. 98.) the rays of light which paſs | 
' through different parts of the aperture, tremble each of 


them apart, and by means of their various, and ſome- 
times contrary tremors, fall at one and the ſame time 
upon different points in the bottom of the eye, and 
their trembling motions are. too quick and confuſed to 


be ſeparately perceived. And all theſe illuminated points | 
conſtitute one broad lucid point, compoſed of thoſe many 

trembling points confuſedly and inſenſibly mixed with | 
one another by very ſhort and ſwift tremors, and thereby | 
cauſe the ſtar to appear broader than it is, and without 


any trembling of the whole. fs 


Dr. Jurin, in his Eſſay upon Diſtinct and Indiſtin& Vi- | 


fon, has recourſe to fir Tſaac Newton's hypotheſis of 


bits of eaſy refraction and REFLECTION for explaining | 
the twinkling of the ſtars; thus, he ſays, if the middle 
part of the image of a ſtar be ang from light to | 
ame time changed | 
from dark to light, as muſt happen from the leaſt mo- | 
tion of the eye towards or from the ſtar, this will occa- | 


dark, and the adjacent ring be at the 


bon ſuch an appearance as twinkling. 


Mr. Michell 5 Tranſ. vol. Ivii. p. 262.) ſuppoſes, | 

that the arrival of fewer or more rays ar one time, eſpe- | 

cially from the ſmaller or more remote fixed ſtars, may | 

make ſuch an unequal impreſſion on the eye, as may, at | 

eaſt, have ſome ſhare in producing this effect: fince it | 

| rx big ſuppoſed, that even à ſingle particle of light is | 
u 


cient to make a ſenſible impreſſion upon the organs 


i 


le. See LI Gr. 


hi he ſays, it is not improbable, that the number of | 
de particles of light which enter the eye in a ſecond of | 


une, even from Sirius himſelf, may not exceed three 


or tour thoufand 1 
wee Aer i =, and from ſtars of the ſecond magni 


bel, Now 1 „therefore, probably not exceed a hun- 


e apparent increaſe and diminution of the 
we obſerve in the wWinkling of the ſtars, 
repeated at not very unequal intervals, per- 
four or five times in a ſecond. He, therefore, 


ght, which 


ps about 


thoy ht 1 | . 2 I 
Wh 3 reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the inequalities. | 


light; ſo that very few particles arriving at the eye | 
* econd of time, perhaps not more than three or | 
our, may be ſufficient to make an object conſtantly viſi- 


—— 


port in ſixty-ſix, was ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, 


ut at that 


Some aſtronomers have lately endeavoured to explain the 

twinkling of the fixed ſtars, by the extreme minuteneſs 
of their apparent diameter; 0 that they ſuppoſe the 

ſight of them is intercepted by every mote that floats in 
the air. To this purpoſe Dr. Long obſerves (Aſtron. 
vol. i. p. 170.) that our air near the earth is ſo full of 


tion, that ſome one or other of them is perpetually paſſ- 
ing between us and any ſtar which we look at, and this 
makes us every moment alternately, fee it and loſe ſight 


in thoſe which are neareſt the horizon, becauſe they are 
viewed through >». quantity of thick air, where the 
intercepting particles are moſt numerous; whereas ſtars 
that are near the zenith do not twinkle ſo much, be- 
cauſe we do not look at them through ſo much thick air, 


and therefore the intercepting particles, being fewer, 


come leſs frequently before them, | | 
With reſpect to the planets, it is. obſerved, that they, 
- | becauſe they are _ nearer to us than the ſtars, have 
a ſenſible apparent magnitude, ſo that they are not 
covered b oh ſmall particles floating in the atmoſphere, 
and therefore do not twinkle, but ſhine with a ſteady 
light. The fallacy of this hypotheſis appears ſroch the 


toming fin orally; ariſe rem the chance of the rays 
ha C "ometinies alittle denſer, and ſometinges. a little 
U g 


Vox. IV. Ve 3 of them, as mult fall 128 


—— 


obſervation of Mr. Michell, that no obſect can hide 4 
ſtar from us that is not large enough to exceed the appa- 


rent diameter - the ſtar, by che diameter of the pupil 
2 12 be 


Q 


various kinds of particles, which are in continual mo- 


of it: and this twink!ivg of the ſtars, he ſays, is greateſt 
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and ſometimes four; and no milk or foal-teeth ever | 
come up in the place where they grow. See TEETH. 

Tusk, in Carpentry, a bevel-ſhoulder, made to ſtrengthen 
the iron of the joiſt, which is let into the girder. 

Tusk, in Zoology, is uſed to denote the long tooth of a 
fighting animal; and in the ſame ſenſe with TUSHEs, 
as applied to other animals beſides horſes. 

TUSSILAGO, Coligfoot, in Botany. See COLTSFOOT. 

'TUSSIS. See Coucn. + 

TUT, in Armory, &c. an imperial enſign of a golden 
globe, with a croſs on it. | 

Tu T-hargain, among the Miners, denotes a bargain by 
the lump ; as when they undertake to perform a piece 
of work at a fixed price, however it may prove. | 

TUTELARY, TouTtLaR1s, one who has taken ſome- 
thing into his patronage and protection. | 7%. Þ 
It is an ancient opinion, that there are zutelary angels of 

kingdoms and cities, and even of particular perſons, 
called guardian angels. 1 
The ancient Romans, it is certain, had their tutelary 
gods, whom they called PENaTEs. And the Romiſh 
church to this day, hold an opinion not much unlike it: | 
they believe that every perſon, at leaſt every one of the | 
faithful, has, from the time of his birth, one of thoſe. 
tutelary angels attached to his perſon to defend him from | 
all temptations; and it is on this, principally, that their | 

practice of invoking angels is e . | 

5 Antony Macedo, a Portugueſe Jeſuit of Coimbra, | 

has publiſhed a large work in folio on the tutelary ſaints | 
of all the kingdoms, provinces and great cities of the | 
Chriſtian world; Divi Tutelares orbis Chriſtiani, at Liſ- 
bon, 1678. | | | BEOS | 

TUTENAG, a name given in India to the ſemi-metal 
'ZiNC. It is alſo ſometimes applied to denote a white 
metallic compound, brought from China, called alſo 
Chineſe, or white COPPER, the art of making which is | 
not known in Europe. It is the beſt imitation of filver | 
which has been made: it is very tough, ſtrong, malle- 
able, may be ealily caſt, hammered, and poliſhed 3 and | 

the better kinds of it, when well manufactured, are | 
very white, and not more diſpoſed to tarniſh than filver | 
183 | 
Three ingredients 


of this compoſition may be diſcovered 
by analyſis, viz. copper, zinc, and iron. | | 
TUTOR, in the Civil Law, is one choſen to look to the 
perſon and eſtate of children left by their fathers and 
mothers in their minority. See GUARDIAN. 
By the cuſtom of Normandy, the father is the natural 
tutor of his children. A perſon nominated tutor, either 
by teſtament, or by the relations of the minor, is to de- 
cline that office, if he have five children alive; if he have 
any other conſiderable zutorage ; if he be under twenty- 
fie years of age; if he be a prieſt, or a regent in an 
univerſity; or if he have any law-ſuit with the minors, + 
K „ | e 
The marriage of a pupil, without the conſent of his tu- 
tor, is invalid. Tutors may do any thing for their pupils, 
but nothing againſt them; and th 
them under a neceſſity of preſerving the intereſt of the 
minors, put them under an incapacity of hurting them. 
See PARENT. 1 5 5 
Torok, honorary. See HoNOURARYT. 5 
Turo is alſo uſed in our univerſities, for a member of 
ſome college or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing | 
of young ſtudents in the arts and faculties, - _ 
| TUTORAGE, TuTEL x, in the Civil Law, a term equi- 


valent to guardianſhip in common law, ſignifying an | 


office mp on any one, to take care of the perſon 
and effects of one or more minors. See GUARDIAN. 
By the Roman law there are three kinds of tutorage. 
 Teflamentary, which is appointed by the father's tet: — 
ment. Legal, which is given by the law to the neareſt 
_ And dative, which is appointed by the magi- 
ſtrate. 5 | | 
But in all cuſtomary provinses, as France, &c. all tu- 
tcrages are dative and elective; and though the father 
have by teſtament, nominated the next relation to his 
pupil, yet is not that nomination of any force unleſs the 
choice be confirmed by that of the magiſtrate, &c. 
By the Roman law, tutorage expires at fourteen years of 
age; but in France not till twenty-five years. A minor 
quits his zutorage, and becomes free by marriage; in 
which caſe a curator is given him. 
TUTSAN, in Botany, &c. See St. JOHN's wort. 


ITI. in che Italian Muſic, is uſed to ſignify that all] 
the parts are to play together, or to make a full con- | 


cert. 


In this ſenſe tutti ſtands oppoſed to ſeli or $01.0, 


It is often found expreſſed by omnes, ripieno, da capello 
choro, Rc. 


TUTTY, TuT1a Alexandrina, or Lapis Tu rix, an ar- 


Like other argillaceous bodies, it be 


_ Tuity, levigated into an impalpable powder, is, like the 


_ Ointment 
by mixing the levigated tutty with ſo much viper's fat as | 


TUTULUS, among the Romans, a manner of dreſling 


Turo us likewiſe ſignified a woollen cap with a high | 


tops. | 
TW A-NicnTs Geſfte, in our Ancient Cuſtoms. See TIIp- 


TWAITE, in /chthyology. See SHAD.. 
TwaITE, in our 0 


TWELFTH-HINxp, in our Ancient 


e ſame laws which put | 


tree, and baked to a moderate hardneſs, : 
of its origin is ſupported by the author; 8 
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afterwards removing the dregs which remain Xe ron, 
tom, they pick off from the ſides of the pots the calci a 
earth or tutiy, which they carefully preſerve for fa | 
He adds, that it is uſed in India as a coſmetic for ya 
ſtroying hair, more eſpecially by the women when t 05 
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protuberances on theout fide, ſmooth and RR = 
in, ſometimes whitiſh, and ſometimes with a bluiſh cal. 
comes harder j 
ſtrong fire; and after the zinc has been A 
ſipated by inflammable additions, or extracted by acids 
the remaining earthy matter affords, with oil of vitrig), 
an aluminous falt. | ap Yrs : 


pon Garcias ab Orta, in. 


lapis calaminaris and calces of zinc, an uſeful ophthal. | 
mic, and frequently uſed as ſuch in ointments and colly. } 
: Tla. | «x NN 


s for this intention are prepared in the ſhops, | 


is ſufficient to reduce it to a due conſiſtence, or, by add- 
ing one part to five parts of a ſimple liniment made of 
oil and wax. Lewis. 207 


the hair, by gatherin 


form of a tower. 


g it up on the forehead into the } 


night awn Hynde. 4 
If the wa- nights geſte did any harm to any, h 
not anſwerable for it, but himſelf. 


is hoſt was 


Id Writers, a wood grubbed up and 


converted into arable land. 


Cuſtoms, imports much | 
the ſame with thane. F 
Among the Engliſh Saxons, thoſe who were worth 
1200s. were called welbe- hindi, and if an 1njury was 
done to them, ſatisfaction was to be made accordingly. 
See Hann EE. - e 
TWELFTH.- Dar, or TwELFTH-tide, the ſeſtival of the 
Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles, 
ſo called, as being the twelfth-day, excluſive, from the 
Nativity, or Chriltmas-day. 
TWELV 
jury, or inqueſt, 
Wards, as far as twenty-fou 
ters of fact, all trials paſs, 
caſes, through all courts 0 
realm. See JURT. 
TwELVE Tables, laws of the. 
TwELYE-MONTH, the ſpace of a year, 
calendar months. ERS I 
TWENTY-fovr men; men choſen every half year to 7e 
dreſs the grievances of the mings and miners but ever 
man generally ſerves his year when choſen. 15 
TWI-FALLOWING, or Twy-fallowing of 87999 "| 
Huſbandry, is the tilling or laying of it fallow a ſec 
time. | 
TWI-HINDI, or Tw rainD1, 
tors, were men valued at 2006. See HIND! 
Theſe men were of the loweſt degrec; and f Fraue; 
killed, the mul& was 30s. Thus in Leg. * 2 
de twihindi h mines interfecti, vera debet fed i fe auction 
2 Where note, that this was not an introducue 
0 


a new law, but a confirmation of the old, made in 
the reign of king Alfred. 
TWILIGHT, in Aſtronomy, yo moſpher 
| light which is reflected to us by means of t by > 
for ſome time before the ſun riſes, and after 


Men, duodecim homines legales, otherwiſe called 
is a number of twelve perſons, or up- 
r; by whoſe oath, as to mat. 
both in civil and criminal 
f the common law in this 


— wy — 


See TaBLF. | 
according 


to the 


among our Saxon ancel- 


DBNIL, 
f ſuch wee 


n 7⁸ꝗ·áãnę5 . . wo fon Go» „ 2 


denotes the dubious or faint 
L 


er ore of zinc, found in Perha, formed on e 


ical _ into tubulous pieces, like the bark of 


ylin- 


CaEPUSCULUM and ATMOSPHERE» 


: liebt in 
The following table ſhews the duration of wk * 


KLG of the Gars, 


l . 
| 2 ich the light is refracted; and he obſerves, in | 
bl 


dark, and the adjacent ring be at the ſame time changed 


TW 


geren latitudes : it is calculated on a ſuppoſition that 
ditte | 


begins and ends when the ſun is 18 below 


7 ' 'r ht . WES 
the ci the letters c. d. ſignify that it is then con- 


the horiz On: 


7 W I 


tinual day; c. n. continudl night; w. n. that the tf. 


light laſts the whole night. 


It. Pole. [o |_10.|-20 | 30 | 49 | 45 | 50 | 523| 55 | bo | 65 7025 | 89 | 85 95 
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denotes that tremulous, vibra- 
; * ting motion, which is obſerved in the light 

ug ang From the fixed ſtars : Alhazen, an Arabian 

Hoſopher of the twelfth century, conſiders refraction 

"the cauſe of this phenomenon. 

Mi ay 1winkling of the ſtars to the motion of the 


"onfirmation of this hypotheſis, that they twinkle (till 
more when they are viewed in water put into motion. 
Dr. Hooke (Microgr. p. 231; &c.) very reaſonably at- 
wibutes this phenomenon to the inconſtant and unequal 
refraction of the rays of light occaſioned by the trem- 


bling motion of the air and interſperſed vapours, in con- 
ſequence of variable degrees of heat and cold in the air, 


producing correſponding variations in its rarity or den- 


fity, and alſo of the action of the wind, which muſt 
cauſe the 


ſucceſſive rays to fall upon the eye in different 
directions, and conſequently upon different parts of the 
retina at different times, and alſo to hit and miſs the pu- 
pil alternately 3 and this is alſo the reaſon, he ſays, why 


the limbs of the ſun, moon, and planets appear to wave | 


or ance. | 9 80 | 

'Theſe tremors of the air are manifeſt to the eye by the 
tremulous motion of ſhadows caſt from high towers; and 
by looking at objects through the ſmoke of a chimney, 
or through ſteams of hot water, or at objects ſituated 


beyond hot ſands, eſpecially if the air be moved tranſ- | 
verſely over them. But when ſtars are ſeen through te- 


leſcopes.that have large apertures, they twinkle but little, 


and ſometimes not at all. For, as fir Iſaac Newton has | 


obſerved (Opt. p. 98.) the rays of light which 


aſs 
through different parts of the aperture, tremble ak of 
them apart, and by means of their various, and ſome- | 


times contrary tremors, fall at one and the ſame time 
upon different points in the bottom of the eye, and 
their trembling motions are too quick and confuſed to 


be ſeparately perceived. And all theſe illuminated points | 


conſtitute one broad lucid point, compoſed of thoſe many 
trembling points confuſedly and inſenſibly mixed with 
one another by very ſhort and ſwift tremors, and thereby 


cauſe the ſtar to appear broader than it is, and without 


any trembling of the whole. | 
Dr. Jurin, in his Eſſay upon Diſtinct and Indiſtinct Vi- 
hon, has recourſe to fir Iſaac Newton's hypotheſis of 


fits of eaſy refraction and REFLECTION for explaining | 


the twinkling of the ſtars; thus, he ſays, if the middle 
part of the image of a ſtar be changed from light to 


from dark to light, as muſt happen from the leaſt mo- 


tion of the eye towards or from the ſtar, this will occa- | 


bon ſuch an appearance as twinkling. — | 

Nr, Michell (Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. p- 262.) ſuppoſes, 
that the arrival of fewer or more rays at one time, eſpe- 
cally from the ſmaller or more. remote fixed ſtars, may 
make ſuch an unequal impreſſion.on the eye, as may, at 
kaſt, have ſome ſhare in producing this effect: ſince it 
= be ſuppoſed, that even a ſingle particle of light is 
uſicient to make a ſenſible impreſſion upon the organs 
a seht; fo that very few particles arriving at the eye 
ma ſecond. of time, perhaps not more than three or 
"a, may be ſufficient to make an object conſtantly viſi- 
e. See LICHT. 5 

| ee he lays, it is not improbable, that the number of 
—— light whick enter the eye in a ſecond of 
1 from Sirius himſelf, may not exceed three 
_ r thouſand, and from ſtars of the ſecond magni- 


. „therefore, probably not exceed a hun- 


lebt, whi i 6.90 
— ba e obſerve in the twinkling of the ſtars, 


eated a 'very N * 

lap in fcb t not very unequal intervals, per 
ught it re 

cn will natural}: 
ang ſometimes al 


in his Optica, publiſhed in 1270, p. 449, | 


leſs luminous, did not twinkle at all. 
ſtanding the great number of rays, which, without 
doubt, come to the eye from ſuch a ſurface as this pla- 
net preſents, its appearance be liable to be affected in 


— 


e apparent increaſe and diminution of the |. 


ur or five times in a ſecond. He, therelore, | 
alonable to ſuppoſe, that the inequalities | 
ariſe from the chance of the rays | 


| le denſer, and ſometimes a little 
nter, in ſo (m: In N ney | 
W. Ve 3 of them, as muſt fall upon 


Long's Aſtron. vol. i. p. 258. 


the eye in the fourth or fifth part of a ſecond, may bs 
ſuſhicient to account for this appearance. An addition 
of two or three particles of light, or perhaps a ſingle 
one, upon twenty, eſpecially if there ſhould be an equal 
deficiency out of the next twenty, would, he ſuppoſed, 


be very ſenſible, as he thought was probable from the 


very great difference in the appearance of ſtars, the light 
of which does not differ ſo much as is commonly ima- 


gined. The light of the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of 
the Great Bear does not, he thinks, exceed the light of 


the very ſmall ſtar that is next to it, in a greater propor- 
tion than that of about 16 or 20 to 1; and M. Bouguer 


found, that a difference in the light of objects, of one 


part in ſixty- ſix, was ſuſſiciently diſtinguiſhable, 
Since theſe obſervations were publiſhed, Mr. Michell - 
(as we are informed by Dr. Prieſtley, Hilt. of Light, p. 
495+) has entertained ſome ſuſpicion, that the unequal 
denſity of light does not contribute to this effect in to. 
great a degree as he had imagined ; eſpecially in conſe- 
quence of obſerving that even Venus does ſometimes 
twinkle. This he once obſerved her to do remarkably 
when ſhe was about 6 degrees high, though Jupiter 
which was then about 16 degrees high, and was ſeuſibly 


If, not W i th- 


this manner, it muſt be owing to ſuch undulations in 
the atmoſphere, as will probably render the effect of 
every other cauſe altogether.inſenſible. _ | 
M. Muſchenbroeck (Introd. ad Phil. Nat. vol. ii. ſect. 
1741, p. 707.) ſuſpects, that the :winkling of the ſtars 
ariſes from ſome affection of the eye, as well as the ſlate 
of the atmoſphere. For, he ſays, that in Holland, 
when the weather is froſty, and the (ky very clear, the 
ſtars twinkle moſt manifeſtly. to the naked eye, though 

not in teleſcopes ; and ſince he does not ſuppoſe there 
is any great exhalation, or dancing of the vapour at that 
time, he queſtions whether the vivacity of the light, 
affecting the eye, may not be concerned in the pheno- 


menon. 


But this philoſopher might have ſatisfied himfelf witk 
reſpect to this hypotheſis, by looking at the ſtars near 


the zenith, when the light traverſes but a ſmall part of 


the atmoſphere, and therefore might be expected to af- 
fect the eye moſt ſenſibly. For he would not have per- 
ceived them to twinkle near ſo much as they do near the 

horizon, when much more of their light is intercepted 
JJ pr ns RI oy 

Some aſtronomers have lately endeavoured to explain the 
twinkling of the fixed ſtars, by the extreme minuteneſs 
of their apparent diameter; 9 that they ſuppoſe the 


| ſight of them is intercepted by every mote that floats in 


the air. To this purpoſe Dr. Long obſerves (Aſtron. 
vol. i. p. 170.) that our air near the earth is ſo full of 
various kinds of particles, which are in continual 'mo- 
tion, that ſome one or other of them is perpetually pafl- 


ing between us and any ſtar which we look at, and this 


makes us every moment alternately fee it and loſe ſight 
of it: and this ting of the ſtars, he ſays, is greateſt 
in thoſe which are neareſt the horizon, becauſe they are 
viewed through a great quantity of thick air, where the 
intercepting particles are moſt numerous; whereas ſtars 


that are near the zenith do not twinkle ſo much, be- 


cauſe we do not look at them through ſo much thick air, 
and therefore the intercepting particles, being fewer, 
come leſs frequently before hem. | 
With reſpect to the planets, it is obſerved, that they, 

becauſe they are —_y nearer to us than the ſtars, have 

a ſenſible apparent magnitude, ſo that they are not 
covered by the ſmall particles floating in the atmoſphere, 
and therefore do not twinkle, but ſhine with a ſteady 
light. The fallacy of this hypotheſis appears from the 
rio of Mr. Michell, that no obje&t can hide 4 
{tar from us that is not large enough to exceed the appa- 


rent diameter of the ſtar, by the diameter of the pupil 


12 F 


| 01 


e ee 


TWISTED column. 
TWISTED s. See SILX. 

Tir. See nm.. * 
TWOPENCE, Herb, a ſpecies of Mmachia. See Loos x- 


TY E. 


the interpoſing object muſt {till be equal in ſize to the 
pupil of the eye: and, indeed, it muſt be large enough 
to hide the ſtar from both eyes at the ſame time. 

The principal cauſe, therefore, of the twinkling of the 
ſtars is now acknowledged to be the unequal refraction 


of light, in conſequence of inequalities and undulations 


in the atmoſphere 5 | 

Beſides a variation in the quantity of light, it may here 
be added, that a momentary change of colour has like- 
wiſe been obſerved in ſome of the fixed ſtars. Mr, Mel- 
ville (Edinb. Ef. vol. ii. p. 81.) ſays, that when one looks 
ſtedfaſtly at Sirius, or any bright ſtar, not much ele- 


vated above the horizon, its colour ſeems not to be con- 


ſtantly white, but appears tinctured, at every zwinklng, 
with red and blue. Mr. Melville could not entirely ſa- 
tisfy himſelf as to the cauſe of this phenomenon z ob- 
ſerving that the ſeparation of the colours by the refractive 
power of the atmoſphere is, probably, too ſmall to be 
perceived. Mr. Michell's hypotheſis above mentioned, 
though inadequate to the explication of the /w:n4/img of 
the ſtars, may pretty well account for this circumſtance. 
For the red and blue rays being much fewer than thoſe 
of the intermediate colours, and therefore much more 
liable to inequalities from the common effect of chance, 
a ſmall exceſs or defect in either of them will make a 
very ſenſible difference in the colour of the ſtars. 
TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth by an animal 
which ordinarily Fang forth but one. | 


It has been greatly diſputed, which of two twins is to | 


be eſteemed the elder? The faculty of Montpelier have 
given it, that the later born is to be reputed the elder, 
. firſt conceived: but by all the laws which now 


obtain, the frrſt-born enjoys the 38 of ſeniority; 
e Scripture inſtance of | 


and the cuſtom is confirmed by t 
Eſau and Jacob. | | 
But if two r2wins be born fo intermixed, that one cannot 
diſtinguiſn which of the two appeared firſt, it ſhould 
ſeem that neither the one nor the other can pretend 
to the right of primogeniture, which ought to remain in 
ſuſpence by reaſon of their mutual concourſe. In ſuch 
caſe ſome would have the deciſion left to the father, and 
_ Others to the chance of a lot. N 
Twins, in Aſtronomy. See GEMINI. 
TWIST of a rope, cord, &c. See RoPE. 


'TwisT, again, is uſed for the inſide, or flat part of a 
man's thigh, upon which a true horſeman reſts when on | 


| horſeback. | 


2 Twis r a horſe, is violently to wring or twiſt his teſti- 
cles twice about, which cauſes them to dry up, and de- 
prives them of nouriſhment, and reduces the horſe to the 


ſame ſtate of impotency with a gelding. 
See COLUMN. 


firifce 


TWO thirds ſubſidy. See DuTyY and SuBs1DyY. | 
 TWYBLADE, opbrys, in Botany, a genus of the gynan- 


dria diandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has a 


Mp ſingle ſtalk with a vague ſpatha; the flower hath no em- 


palement; it conſiſts of five oblong petals, which join 


ſo as to form a helmet, and the under one is bifid ; the 
_ _neQtarium is dependent, and keel-ſhaped, behind; it 
'hath two ſhort ſtamina, ſitting on the pointal, with erect. 
ſummits faſtened to the interior border of the nectarium; 


it hath an oblong contorted germen ſituated under the 


flower, with a ſtyle adhering to the inner border of the | 


nectarium, crowned by an obſolete ſtigma z the germen 
_ afterwards turns to an oval, three-cornered, obtuſe cap- 
ſule, with one cell opening with three valves, filled with 


ſmall ſeeds like duſt» Linnæus enumerates nineteen, | 


and Miller nine ſpecies. _ | 
The common toyblade, or ophrys bifolia, grows in woods 


and moiſt paſtures in ſeveral parts of England, and 


flowers in May. 
It has been reckoned aſtringent and agglutinating, good 

to conſolidate ruptures, an 
but ſeldom uſed. 


| TYCHONIC „em, or hypotheſis, is an order or arrange- 


ment of the heavenly bodies, of an intermediate nature 

between the Copernican and Ptolemaic, or participating 

alike of them both. See SYSTEM. CER LG, 
TYE, in Mining, See STREAMING. | 

TYE, in Sca Language, denotes a fort of runner, or thick 

rope, uſed to tranſmit the effort of a tackle to any yard 
or gaff, which extends the upper part of a fail. 
The the is either paſſed through a block fixed to the maſt- 
head, and aſterwards through another block moveable 
upon the yard or gaff intended to be hoiſted ; or the end 


ef it is imply faſtencd to the fail, yard, or gaft after 


heal wounds, though it is 


þ 


— 


T'Y L 


coner, See JEERS. 
TIONS: 55 TIGER. 1 | 
TYING, in Mujic. See LeGaTE-ne and 8. 
TVLE, or TiLE, in Building, a fort of din Cor. 
laminated brick, uſed on the roofs of houſe, ation 
properly, a kind of fat clayey earth, kneaded 12 more 
| ed of a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kj] = 
brick, and uſed in the covering and paving of 1 like 3 
It is thus called from the French ill, of the 2 
gula, which ſignifies the ſame. 82 2 
1yles are made, ſays Mr, Leybourn, of better e 
brick-earth, and ſomething nearer a-kin to 
earth. | 
According to ſtat. 17 Ed. IV. cap. 4. the 
ſhould be caſt up -before the if of November {ti 
and turned before the 1ſt of February, and 801 8 
into tyles before the iſt of March; and ſhould et 
be tried and ſevered from ſtones, marle, and chalk 10 
Any perſon ſetting to ſale %s made otherwiſe than th 
act directs, ſhall forfeit to the buyer double value of he 
les, and make fine and ranſom at the king's wil " 
{tices may aſſeſs upon the offender no leſs fine 4. 


ct the eye; ſo that if a ſtar was a mathematical point, | communicating with the block at the maſthead, p 
een 


arth than 
Potter's 


h for tyles 


every 1000 plain tyles 55. for every 100 roof tyles, bs. 89. 


and for every 100 corner, or gutter-tyles, 25, 

_ Searchers ſhall be appointed to preſent defaulters, wi 
ſhall have for their labour of the tyle-makers, for penn 
1000 plain tyles ſearched, 1d. for every 100 of roof ty], 
24. and for every 100 of corner and gutter-tyles, £4 2 

8 * 2 N 
ſearchers neglecting their duty forfeit 10s, 
By 17 Geo. III. cap. 42. all combinations for enhancin 
the price of tyles and bricks ſhall be void; and every tyle 


by 


maker, or þrick-maker, offending, ſhall forfeit 20/, ang | 
every clerk, agent, or ſervant, to/. half to the poor, | 


and half to him who ſues within fx calendar months. By 
24 Geo. III. cap. 24. the following duties ſhall be raiſed 
on all BRICKs and tyles, made in Great Britain, from 
September 1, 1784, to be paid by the maker, viz. for 
all bricks, 2s. 64. per 1000, and in proportion for a 


greater or leſs quantity; for plain /s, 35s. per 1000; for | 


pan or ridge-tyles, 85, per 1000; for ſmaſl paving-tyles, 
not exceeding 10 inches ſquare, 15. 6d. per 100; and 
for large paving-tyles, exceeding 10 inches ſquare, 35. 
per 100; and for all other /s 38. per Ioco, and in 
8 for a greater or leſs quantity. 
rick or tyle-makers are required to give notice at the 
next office of exciſe, of their names and places of abode, 


Kc. before they begin making, on forfeiture of 100!. | 


The bricks and tyles are to be charged with the duty while 
they are drying, and before they are removed to the kiln; 
and the penalty of obſtructing officers is 50 /. 

Ten bricks or les are allowed in every 100 for waſte, 
&c. And the penalty of removing bricks or 95s to the 
kiln before the officer has charged the duties, is a for- 
feiture of the ſame, and alſo 50/. 'Thoſe that are not 
ſurveyed are to be kept ſeparate from others; and the 

penalty of concealing bricks or %%, while making, is 

201. and forfeiture of the ſame. re 

The makers are required to enter, every fix weeks, at 

the proper office, all bricks and ty/es made by them, and 


to pay the duties within ſix weeks after entry, under 2 | 


penalty of ſorfeiting double the ſum of the duties; and 
removal of any for which the duties have not been paid, 
incurs a forfeiture of 501. | 


Bricks and tles, for which the duties have been paid, | 


may be exported, with a drawback of the duties; but 


tion in any part of Great Britain, is a forfeiture of the 


From September 1, 1784, the following additional 5 
ties are to be paid on the importation of bricks and h, 


1000; for pan-iyles, 8. fer Icoο; for paving) 
_ ſmall, 15. 6d. per 100, aud large, 37 [7 , c 
for all other 31, 35. per 1000. The ſaid 77715 wy 
alſo be liable to the additional 5 per ce. Impolec e * 
Geo. III. cap. 253 and 5 Per ceht. thereon by 22 : 
III. cap. 66. 5 
For the method of burning them, fee BRICK- 2 
As to the applying of , ſome lay tdem 3 elle; 
come from the kiln, without mortar, or ay food * 
others lay them in a kind of mortar made 0! 4 . 
horſe-dung. In ſome parts, as in Kent, they la) 
in moſs. _ F 
There are various kinds of les for the various 1 7 
of building; as plain, thack, ridge, roof, (re) Fan 
pan, crooked, Flemiſh, corner, hip N An 
ſcallop, Tre, traverſe, paving, and LAT iſe for th 
TYLEs, plain or thack, are thoſe in . while yet 
covering of houſes. They are ſqueezed 5 by and by 
ſoft, in a mould. They are of an oblong fue , 


the penalty of re- landing ſuch as are ſhipped for export?- | 


ſame, or their value, together with the penalty of the bond. 


viz. for bricks, 25. 6d. per 1000; for plain 94 3" 71 
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TyLES, 


| tiles on} 


' IV. cap. 4. are to be 105 inches long, 61 
ſat 17 Ea half an mech and half a quarter thick. But 
ler menlions are not ſtrictiy obſerved. 

ele Gre not laid in mortar, but only pointed in 


like a 


and are by att a 
af) h the plain tyles. | 
e In are thoſe which lie on the hips or 


ners of roofs. As to form, they are firſt made flat, 
oy lain tyles, but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two 
ned re right lines, and two ends, arches of circles; 
1 0 being a little concave, and the other convex : 
oa ate end is to be about ſeven times as broad as the 
2 ane end; ſo that they would be triangular, but that 
28 is taken off; then, before they are burnt, 
ron are bent on a mould, breadth-wiſe, like ridge tyles. 
They have 2 hole at their narrow end to nail them on 
by, and are 5 | 
ſatute they are to be 10+ inches long, and of a conve- 
nient breadth and thickneſs. EN 
Theſe, as well as the ridge tyles, are to be laid in mor- 
ar, becauſe they ſeldom he ſo cloſe as not to admit any 
water to paſs between them. 


croſs-buildings- They are made like corner-tyles, only 
the corners of the broad end are turned back again with 
two wings. They have no holes in them, but are laid 
with the broad end upwards, without any nailing. they 
are made in the ſame mould as corner-tyles, and have 
the ame dimenſions on the convex ſides. Their wings 
areeach 4 inches broad, and 8 long. 

Theſe tyles are ſeldom uſed where lead is to be had. 


urs, pan, crooked, or Flemiſh, are uſed in covering of 


ſheds, ſtables, out-houſes, and all kinds of flat-roofed 


laid with their narrow end upwards. By | 


TyLEs, gutter, are thoſe which lie in gutters or vallies in 


buildings. They are in form of an oblong parallelo- 


gram, as plain tyles, but are bent breadth-wiſe forwards 


and backwards in the form of an 8, only one of the 


arches is at leaſt three times as big as the other, which 
biggeſt arch is always id uppermoſt, an the leſs arch 
of another tyle lies over the edge of the great arch of the 
former. They have no holes for pins, but hang on the 
hths by a knot of their own earth. By 17 Geo. III. 
cap» 42, they are to be, when burnt, not leſs than 13 3 
inches long, 94 inches wide, and 2 an inch thick, on 

ain that the maker ſhall forfeit 10s. for every 1000. 

an- les are laid in mortar, becauſe the roof being flat, 
and many tyles being warped in the burning, they will 
not cover the roof ſo well as that no water paſs between 
them, | 1 . 


TrLts, dormar, or dorman, conſiſt of a plain tyle nnd a 


triangular piece of a plain one, ſtanding up at right an- 


gles to one {ide of the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch | 


But both kinds ſeem to be made of the ſame whitiſh clay 
as our white-glazed earthen-ware. The ancient ones are 
hve inches and a quarter ſquare, and about three quar- 
ters of an inch thick; the modern ones ſix inches and a 


half ſquare, and three quarters of an inch thick. 
When theſe tyles are ſet with good mottar, they look 


beautiful, and caſt a greater heat than ſtone; for, being 
very ſmooth and glazed, the rays of heat ſtriking upon 
them are all reflected into the work, eſpecially when the 
ſides of the chimnies are oblique, or in the form of cir- 
cular arches. But they are little uſed, | | 
Tyling is meaſured by a ſquare of a 100 ſquare feet; and 
the number of zyles required for ſuch a ſquare depends 
on the diſtance of the laths, which, when 6 inches, re- 
quires 8003 when 6 inches, 740 z when 7 inches, 690 z 
when 7 + inches, 640; and when 8 inches, 600 tyles. 
Trix, in Aſaying. See TiLE. _ | 
TYLER, one that covers or paves with tyles. | 
Tylers and bricklayers were incorporated 10 Eliz. under 
the name of maſter and wardens of the ſociety of freemen 
of the myſtery and art of y/ers and bricklayers. See 
 Comeany. 7 
TYLERY. See TuiLENIr. 85 | | 
TYLOS, in Ornithology, a name by which many authors 
have called the turdus ihacus, or REDWING. e 
TYLWTTH, in matters f Heraldry and Deſcent, is ſome- 
times uſed for a tribe or family branching out of an- 
other, which the modern heralds more uſually call the 
ſecond or third hnſe. 9 25 | 
'TYMBER of fins. Sce TiMBER, be. 
TYMPAN, or TYMPEAN UM, in Architecture, the area of 
a pediment, being that part which is in a level with the 
naked of the freeze. Or it is the {pace included be- 
tween the three cornices of a triangular pediment, or 
| the two cornices of a circular one. See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 40. E. | 1 5 | 
Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and the part filled with 
an iron lattice to give light ; and ſometimes it is enriched 
with ſculpture, in baflo-relievo, as in the weſt front of 
St. Paul's, in the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, at Na- 
„„ . 1 8 N | 
Tympan is alſo uſed for that part of a pedeſtal called the 
trunk or dye. | | CER 
TruraAx, among Joiners, is alſo applied to the pannels of 
doors. | %% OO ON 
TYMPAN of an arch is a triangular ſpace or table in the cor- 
ners or ſides of an arch, uſually hollowed and enriched, 
_ ſometimes with branches of laurel, olive-tree, or oak; 
or with trophies, &c. ſometimes with flying figures, as 
fame, &c. or fitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. 
Tyr Ax, in Anatomy, Mechanics, &c. See TPA“ 
NUM: | * 
Tyup Ax, among Printers, is a double frame belonging 
to the preſs, covered with parchment, on which the 
blank ſheets are laid in order to be printed off. See 


of a circle from the other end, which end terminates in PRINTING pres. 


apoint. Of theſe tyles there are two kinds, the trian- TIM 
gular piece, in ſome, ſtanding on the right, in others 


en the left ſide of the plain zy/e. And of each of theſe, 
2gun, there are two kinds, ſome having a whole plain 


dl, others but half a plain zy/e. But in them all, the 


plain ty/e has two holes for the pins, at that end where 
the broad end of the triangular piece ſtands. 

Their uſe is to be laid in the gutters, betwixt the roof 
and the cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain part 


lying on the roof, and the triangular part ſtanding per- 


pndicularly by the cheek of the dor mar. They are ex- 
cellent to keep out the wet in thoſe places, and yet they 
ae hardly known any where but in Suſſex, The di- 
menſions of the plain tyle part are the ſame as thoſe of a 


Pain he, and the triangular part is of the ſame length, 
and its br | 


nothing. 


'LEs, fcallop or aſtragal, are, in all reſpects, like plain 
y their lower ends are in form of an aſtragal, 


They are 


"a lemi-circle, with a ſquare on each ſide. 
el in ſome places for weather tyling. 
ILES, traverſe, 
dale broken out, or one of the lower corners 
wee — are laid with the broken end up- 
NN 3 ralters, where pinned zyles cannot hang. 
N "ode —_— or Dutch, are of two kinds, ancient and 
"Rs de ahetent were uſed for chimney foot-paces ; 
with 3 with antic figures, and frequently 
in Wok ſoldiers, ſome with compartments, and 
| moreſque devices; but they came greatly 
"3 th as to the deſign and colours, of the modern 


1 
in * — * lemi/h tyles are commonly uſed plaſtered vp 
des! bs of chimneys, inſtead of chimney-corner- 


A (for ſom eſe are better glazed, and ſuch as are paint- 


tan th 


© agient ones, 


eadth at one end 7 inches, and at the other |. 


are a kind of irregular plain ty/es, having | 


PANA, Tuunava, among the Athenians, a capital pu- 
niſhment, wherein the criminal, being affixed to a pole, 
was beaten to death with cudgels. Potter, Archæol. 

Gece. Ib cap. 25100 LD EE 

TYMPANITES, in Medicine. See TTuTAx rx. 

TYMPANOTRIBA, among the Ancients, a deſignation 

| given to an effeminate perſon, who could- do nothing 

but play on the tympanum. _ Tos 

'TYMPANUM, Tuwravoy, drum; a muſical inſtrument, 

which, among the ancients, conſiſted of a thin piece of 

leather or ſkin, ſtretched upon a circle of wood or iron, 
and beaten with the hand, or with a rod of iron or 
8 | | | 

TyYmeanNUM, TyMPAN, in Mechanics, is a kind of wheel 

placed round an axis, or cylindrical beam, on the top 

of which are two levers, or fixed ſtaves, for the more 
eaſy turning the axis about, in order to raiſe a weight 

required. | SO 5 

The tympanum is much the ſame with the peritrochium; 

but that the cylinder of the axis of the peritrochium is 

much ſhorter and leſs than the cylinder of the :ympanum. 

See Axis in Peritrochio. | 4 

TYMPANUM of a machine is alſo uſed for a hollow wheel, 
wherein one or more people, or other animals, walk to 
turn it ; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calenders, &ec, R 

TymPpANUM, in Anatomy. Membrana TVMANI, is a thin 

tender ſkin or membrane, ſtretched upon a bone or Cir= 

cle, in the meatus auditorius of the car, which it thuts, 
and ſuppaſed to be the immediate organ of hearing. 

See Tab. Anat. (Oflecl.) fig. 1 3. lit. c. MES 

The tympanum, or barrel of the ear, is a cavity irregu- 

larly ſemicircular, the bottom of it being turned in- 

ward, and the mouth joined to the circular groove of 
the external auditory paſſage. It has both eminences 
and cavities obſervable in it. 'The remarkable eminences 
are three in number, a large tuberolity lying in the very 


© are only white) are much better performed 


bottom of the barrel, a little toward the back part, and 
2 | | a ſmall 


ww 


— r ——— . ³ ˙ mw ̃ꝗ . ³ ; A een. oi. 


perſorated by a ſmall hole, and on one ſide of the baſis, 


ſituation. They are ſeldom found to be wanting, on a 


ol the bottom of the tympanum. This cavity is part of 


principal cavities are the opening of the cells of the ma- 


upper part of the edge of the barrel. This tube, which 


the tymparum toward the poſterior openings of the naſal 


leaves that, it is lengthened out by the ſpinal apophyſis 


ſtance of the upper ſide, and in a natural ſtate a ſmal] 
mulcle is lodged in it. Winſlow's Anat. p. 47. See 
JJ 8 „%% he # 
Within the cavitas tympani, Vieuſſens has diſcovered a 
very fine thin membrane, ſerving to ſhut the door of the | 
labyrinth, and prevent the internal air from having any | 


pani has a remarkable branch of a nerve paſſing on its 
internal ſurface between the incus and malleolus, called | 


The iympanum Dr. Willis takes to be a kind of prepara- 


ceive the firſt impreſſions of ſounds, or the ſenſible ſpecies, 
and to convey them duly modified and proportioned to | 


| Its office, in effect, with reſpect to the ſenſe of hearing, | 
ſeems to be the ſame as that of the pupil of the eye with 


them, as it were, commenſurate to the ſenſory ; upon | 
which, if they ſhould fall immediately, they might be 
apt to ſpoil its delicate conſtitution.” EF 

The tympanum, it is true, does not hear; but it contri- | 
butes to the better and ſafer hearing. That it may do 
| the office of a porter the better, it is neceſſary its ex- 
paanſe ſhould, like the pupil, be contracted and relaxed 
on occaſion; and to this purpoſe ſerve the four little 


which have the ſame uſe in ſtraining and relaxing, as 
the braces of the war-drum have in that inſtrument. 


num is made to correſpond to all ſounds loud or lan- 
_ guid, juſt as the pupil does to all the degrees of light. | 
The ingenious Dr, Holder has improved on this theory. 
He conceives that the action of the muſcle, whereby 
the tympanugg is ſtretched and relaxed, does ordinarily 
and conſtantly draw it to a moderate tenſion ; but when 

we have occaſion to liſten, and give a particular atten- | 
tion to any ſound, the action of that muſcle is then 


See ATTENTION. 


means of any vehement ſound, as of a drum beaten near 


TYM - 


a ſmall irregular pyramid, ſituated a little above the tu- 
berofity, anda little more backward ; the apex of it is 


two ſmall bony filaments are often found in a parallel, 


careful inveſtigation, though their tender ſtructure ex- 
poſes them to be very often broken. In the third emi- 
nence is a cavity ſhaped like the mouth of a ſpoon, ſitu- 
ated at the upper, and a little toward the anterior part 


a half canal, and, at a very ſmall diſtance from its 
point, is a little bony ridge, which goes from one edge 
of it to the other, but is ſometimes not entire. The 


{toide ſinuoſities, the opening of the Euſtachian tube, 
the bony half canal, the feneſtra ovalis and rotunda; 
and to theſe may be added the ſmall hole in the pyra- 
mid. The opening of the maſtoide cells is at the poſte- 
rior and upper part of the edge of the barrel; the cells 
themſelves Shack 6hd there are dug in the ſubſtance of 
the maſtoide proceſs, being very irregular and full 


"of ng hep turnings. The opening of the Eu-“ 


ſtachian tube is at the anterior, and a little toward the 


in France, is uſually termed the aqueduct, runs from 
foſſ and arch of the palate. The bony part of it, the 


only part ſpoken of here, is dug in the apophyſis petroſa 
along the duct of the carotide apophyſis; and when it 


— 


of the os ſphenoides. Theſe two cavities, the maſtoide 
cells, and the Euſtachian tube, are, in ſome meaſure, 
prolongations of the tympanum, one anterior, the other 
poſterior. The oy half canal, of which the cavity, 
like the mouth of a ſpoon, is the extremity, lies imme- 
diately above the Euſtachian tube, towards the upper 
{ide of that apophyſis petroſa, or rather in the very ſub- 


communication with the external. The membrana tym- 


the chorda tympan i. 


tory inſtrument o HEARING, and its oſſice to be, to re- 
the ſenſorium. See DRUM. . 


regard to ſeeing; each of them prevents the ingreſs of | 
too many rays, temper and ſoften them, and deliver | 


bones, called malleolus, incus, ſtapes, and os orbiculari, 


By means of this extenſion and rettaction, the tympa- 


more intenſe, and the drum is drawn to more than or- 
dinary tenſion, to «facilitate the paſſage of the ſound. 
Upon theſe conſiderations, that author having a young 
gentleman, who was born deaf, put into his hands, and 
perceiving the great deſect to lic in the want of a due 


tenſion ot the !ympanum, he adviſed his mother to con- 
ſult with phyſicians, whether by ſome aſtringent fumes, 
| pe otherwiſe, it might not be reſtored to a due ten- 
ION, | 


In the mean time he thought of a temporary way by the 


him; which ſound, during its continuance; mult needs 
give the !ympanum a tenſion, by driving and ſwelling it 
outwards, as a freſh gale of wind fills the ſails of a ſhip :. 


« viſcid humour, though in no great quantity, The in. 


| © pellucid, and, on being pricked, they collapſe, without 


and the experiment ſucceeded according to expeRation 31 | 
k | * 


3 


for o long as he beat a drum faſt ̃ 
could hear thoſe that ſtood by robe co 
name. But when the drum ceaſcd, he 85 Pg, by his 
hear the fame perſons calling him very lot uo longer 
But what makes the uſe of the tympanim an, | 
conſiderable is, that there are inſtances e the leſy 4 
ing has been perſect, without any ufe i oh the hear. 
Mr. Cheſelden relates, that he broke the * 1ympanun, 
both ears of a dog, yet did not deſtro kaltem in 
ogy = ſome Fs aſterwards, b 
ounds with great horror: he adds, tha 8 
aſſured him, that a patient of his A ao. u. Andre 
ſtroyed by an ulcer, and the auditory ben 8 
without deſtroying his hearing. out, yet 
TY MPAXUM, in Architecture. See Trupax, 
r See CHORD, | 
» IYMPANIAsS, or Tywpay 1 
cine, a flatulent tumor, or ſwelling of Hep 2. Meg. 
belly, very hard, equable, and permanent; wheredy 5 
ſkin is ſtretched ſo tight, that, when {truck 1 eby the 
ſound like that of a drum. See FLATULEX ** 
Windy 'FumMors. 1 
The tympanites is a ſpecies of dropſy, by ſo 
dry dropſy; but what the cauſe wi bet & 1 ky | 
are, or what the morbific matter is that occaſions 2 | 
mor, phyſicians are not at all agreed. ” 
Wind certainly makes a principal part of the morbid 
matter; but this is ſcarce ever found without water, ex- 
cepting at the beginning, ſo that ſome will not alloy of 
any diffetence between the tympany and the aſcites; but 
though it is often productive of, or complicated with an 
aſcites, yet it is in itſelf a perfectly diſtinct diſeaſe, and | 
accompanied with no extravaſation of water in the abs 
domen : perſons who have died of it having been ſound, 
on opening the body, with the abdomen as dry as ing 
ſtate of health; but the ſtomach has been found, in ſome 
greatly diſtended with flatulencies, and containing a 


teſtines are alſo uſually found diſtended, and, as it were, 


the appearance of any water. And, in ſome cafes, on 
opening the abdomen, the whole ſwelling has ſubſided, 
on the excluſion of a groſs flatulence which had diſtend- 
ed it. The inteſtines have, in Tome ſubjeQs, been 
found diſtended to the bigneſs of a man's thigh, in ſome 

parts, and in others lower down, ſo contorted and 
_ twiſted together, that there could be no paſſage either 


for the wind or the excrements. It is not uncommon, 


alſo, on diſſection, to find great numbers of worms, of 
the common long kind, in the inteſtines. | 
A tympany, without a dropſy, is moſt incident to women 
after labour, when the lochia have been ſuppreſſed by 
_ colds or otherwiſe, or diſcharged in too ſmall quantities; 
a bad regimen during the lying-in, and the omitting tol 
ſwathe the belly properly down, has alio often a bad efiect) 
this way. In caſes of this kind, women find ſoon aſter- 
wards the abdomen inflated, with a conſiderable uncafinels, 
a difficulty of breathing, coſtiveneſs, and an unaccount- 
able anxiety. Theſe are the breeding ſymptoms of the 
approaching !ympany ; and the ſame often happens aiter 
_unkilful treatment in abortions, and after the leaving of 
a a part of the lochia behind, or the injuring of the uterus 
Eo ee: RE SAC] Ds 
Children are alſo ſubject to tympanies when violent) 
afflicted with worms, and ſometimes aſter the mealle 
and ſmall-pox; and if due care is not taken of thei 
caſes at their beginning, the ſuperior parts ſoon becong 
extenuated, and the patients die. Extreme voracit) d 
children alſo, and their eating great quantiues of food af 
a time when the ſtomach is weak, ſometimes bring 0! 
this diſorder. | 6 | — 
Some ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a watery humour am : 
ſated, and rarefied into vapour; and, by 2 propel 
common te it with common air, corrupting the pa! - 
But this Boerhaave makes a particular kind of it 
or wind-dropſy ; and adds, that it 15 cured Ike t 
aſcites, or water-dropſy, by tapping, &e· le ard 
Others will have the tympanites to ariſe from N 2. 
ſinuating itſelf through perforations in the 0 * 
inteſtines. A tympanites from this calls Karg 
who makes it a peculiar claſs, obſerves, 15 Amel e! 
incurable. | | 
Willis ſets aſide this latter cauſe, and accounts he's 
| 2 zal ſpitits belong 
diſeaſe from an irregularity in the anime r into l 
ing to the viſcera, which, ruſhing Wan 1 
nervous fibres, bloat them up: thus weft meſenterl 
inflated, the inteſtines are dillended, au 4 bie this 
and other viſcera, rendered turgid; 5 . eilen . 
doing, that the vacuities left in ihe rum e 
be filled up, a quantity of che ume ſently ſpreads 
them is rareficd into vapour, which _ account 1 
blaſts through the vacant places. O ol 


2 Fung en * 8 «lh. 


ee. Werte e — 


him, 


triolatum 


much ſervice may al 


TYM 
„nes from a convulſion of the muſcles of the 
&c. 


the n 

propoſed a new ſyſtem of the tympanites 
1 it on 3 ood. number of obſervations. According to 
6 


t does not p 


| muſcles, nor from any, air contained in the ca- 


domina 
i —_— the air encloſed in the ſtomach and 
, 


ich ſwells them exceſſively. | 
dein 2 2 carried into thoſe 3 with the food, 
This ae king of equilibrium therein; oppoſing, on 

one hand, the too great preſſure on that long canal, 
the empty ; and naturally finding, on the other 
- * the ſpring of the coats of the ſtomach and inte- 
55 an obſtacle capable of preventing its too great di- 
dis equilibrium chance to be deſtroyed by the irrita- 
ton of the fibres, whoſe ſpring in that caſe prevails over 
4 of the air, this latter is expelled either upwards or 
ice equilibrium come to be broken by the force of the 
air, rendered ſuperior to that of the fibres, by thoſe latter 


in- 


- being left deſtitute of ſpirits, as from the Wes being 


imporeriſned after a long ſickneſs; in that caſe, the air 
nreſying itſelf beyond meaſure, ſwells the cavities it is 
ined in. | 12 5 

i i be deat; why, when the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines are fo full of wind, none of the wind eſcapes either 
through the anus or by the mouth, which uſes to be ex- 
led by thofe paſſages? ? BY | 
t. Mery ſolves the paradox thus: 


rfe& palſy; but the winds, evacuated either by the 
anus or mouth, are winds which thoſe viſcera expel out 
of their cavities, by putting them in a ſtate of contraction 


capable of ſurmounting the forces which oppoſe the | 


egreſs of the matters contained in thoſe cavities. Theſe 


forces are two ſphincters, one whereof ſhuts the upper | 


orifice of the ſtomach, and the other the anus ; but pa- 


ralytic viſcera, i. e. viſcera deſtitute of ſpirits, in which | 


alone conſiſts the ſtrength of the muſcles, cannot over- 
come the reſiſtance of thoſe two muſcles ; whence the 


| wind, therefore, cannot eſcape through its uſual out- 


lets. | 


The tympany is juſtly accounted one of the more danger- 
os kinds of diſeaſes, ſince the perſons afflicted with it 


much oftener die than recover. When it is accompanied 
wich a dropſy, it is ſcarce ever cured ; and a imple tym- 


pax in women and children, if neglected at firſt, _ | 


nerates into a chronic diſorder, and hardly admits of a 
cure. Some, indeed, have gone ſo far as to ſay, they 
never knew a patient, afflicted with a tympany, recover 3 
but this ſeems too raſh a judgment. T hat diſtention of 
the abdomen, which is properly called a flatulent colic, 
iz by ſome accounted a ſpecies of tympany; but this is 
not naturally dangerous, and is eaſily cured, except 
when it is attended with ſpaſms of the viſcera, in which 


caſe the medicines given to reſtore the due tone of the | 
inteſtines, are by no means proper in regard to the 


* 


ſpaſms. 


In curing flatulencies of the ſtomach and inteſtines, the 0 
proper method is to promote the diſcharge of the vapours 
by the anus, and to attenuate and carry off by ſtool the 


viſcid matter which is the occaſion of them. To this 


purpoſe diſcutient and evacuating glyſters are very ſer- 


liceable: theſe ſhould be prepared of chamomile, hyſſop, 
junper-berries, and the carminative ſeeds, a little quan- 
tity of fal gem, crude ſal ammoniac, or Epſom ſalt, in 
real broth. After theſe, laxative medicines are to be 
gen, with balſamic and carminative ingredients; and 
den the powders of zedoary, orange- peel, tartarum vi- 
„are to be given; and, when neceſſary, the 
ſtyrace, at 1 intervals. In the mean time 

o be done by external applications; 
ach as the oils of mint, rue, nutmeg, and the like, with 
balſam of Peru; and the rubbing of 


pilula de 


e llighter inflations of the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
uually cured with eaſe, and often beginning tympanies 
ow to continuance of 


alleviate it; 
ts, and 


el es. Equal quantities of leek and elder- 
es mixed. are 2 famed empirical medicine in this diſ- 
e, which has 

lfe had failed, 
8 uſual to 


vor. V. NS 37g. 


roceed from any convulſion of the ab- 


or in the thorax, the meſentery, or epip- 


according to this 
theoty the fibres, both of the ſtomach and inteſtines, | 
have loft their ſpring, at leaſt in part, and are in an im- 


Nenn carminatives to the belly, as the em- 
( 


or both ways (whence belching, &c.) But 


| FYNDARIDA, in Mythology, a name 


. them. Hoffman. Opera, tom. iv. 
nw) anites rarely kills of itſelf; but it frequently | 
deuefates into an aſcites. Cathartics rather aggravate | 
antihyſterics, antiſcorbutics, chaly- | 


ſtrengtheners are of uſe, before it be com- 
menced an aſcit 


often proved effectual when every thing | 


TYPE, Tyrus, formed from ⁊urog, form, figure, 


types or figures of our redemption ; and the brazen 


z 


l the belly with Hun- 
| 8 is often of immediate relief: by theſe means 


TYP 


plaſter of cummin-ſeeds, &c. and alſo to uſe catmina- 
tives mixed with cathartice, diuretics, &c. internally 
but if the diſeaſe proceed from a paralytic cauſe, deſtroy- 
ing the tone of the fibres of the frſt paſſages, what is of 
uſe in rectifying paralytic diſorders, where the tenſion 
of the fibres is inſufficient, will doubtleſs ſor the ſame 
reaſon be of uſe here. = ; 
In the caſe of a !ympany mentioned by Mr. Monro, the 
poem took ſeveral doſes of purgatives, which operated 
uthciently, but brought little or no wind away with the 
feces, and altered the ſtate of her belly very little. On 
account of her being irregular in her menſtrua, and a 
ſuſpicion of pituita in the prime viz, ſhe was next or- 
dered ſome doſes of calomel, which produced little 
change; and for two months ſhe was conſtantly taking 
large doſes of the antihyſteric medicines, either by them- 
ſelves or mixed with purgatives; the antihyſteric plaſter 
was kepr always applied to her whole belly, and once or 
twice the ſemicupium was uſed, but without any pro- 
ſpect of cure. Some time before the eruption of the 
menſes, purgatives were again given more ſparingly, 
and doſes of the ſtrongeſt antihyſterics, ſuch as aſſa fœtid. 
ol. c. e. &c. mixed with ſoap, were enlarged and given 
more frequently, and accompanied with the hotter anti- 
ſcorbutics, e. g. rad. raphan. ruſtic. recent. zinziber, 
&c. infuſed in ſtrong ale with ſteel. The patient was 
alſo ordered to uſe frequent and ſtrong frictions to the 
trunk and extremities of her body, and to exerciſe mo- 
derately. Immediately before the menſes began to flow, 
clyſters of the ſame kind of medicines were injeQted. 
When her courſes, which were in ſufficient quantity, 
ceafed, her ſaponaceous, antihyſteric, and antiſcorbutic 
_ medicines being continued for two days, ſhe had very vio- 
lent exploſions of wind upward and downward ; her belly 
became leſs and ſofter than it had been from the firſt at- 
tack of the diſeaſe: her medicines, with a doſe of ſy- 
rup. de rhamno, at proper intervals, were {till continu- 
ed, and the proportion of ſteel increaſed, and her flatu- 
lent difcharge went ſucceſsfully on, till at length, after 
uſing her medicines ſeveral months, ſhe was diſcharged 
cured, and continued in good health. Edinb. Eſſ. Med. 
W 5 | . 
| given by the poets 
to Caſtor and Pollux, the ſons of Jupiter and Leda. 
Though, according to the fabie, Pollux and Helena pro- 
ceeded from the egg which Leda had conceived by Ju- 
Piter, and were therefore immortal ; whereas, out of 
another egg, which ſhe conceived by Tyndarus, her 
huſband, came Caftor, and Clytemneſtra, who were 
mortal. See CasToR and Pollux. 5 


i | a copy, 
image, or reſemblance, of ſome model. | 
The term type is leſs in uſe than its compounds prRoTo0- 


TYPE and ARCHETYPE, which are the originals that 
are made without models. | 


Try is alſo a ſcholaſtic term, much uſed among divines, 


ſignifying a ſymbol, ſign, or figure, of ſomething to 
come. 1 | 
In this ſenſe the word is commonly uſed with relation 
to ANTITYPE, ayritvTo;, Which is the thing itſelf, 
whereof the other is a rope or figure. : 5 
Thus Abraham's ſacrifice, the paſchal lamb, &c. were 
ſer- 
pent was a type of the croſs, &c. 25 


Types are not mere conformities, or analogies, which 
bitrary images ariſing merely from the caſual reſem- 
blance of things; but there is farther required a 
particular inſtitution of God to make a type, and a par- 
ticular declaration of his that it is ſo, | | 


| firſt are thoſe uſed by the ancient 
tations and viſions: the ſecond, thoſe wherein things 
done, or ceremomes inſtituted, in the Old Teſtament, _ 


Teſtament. | 
The ancient fathers, as well as the modern critics, have 


and typical repreſentations in the Old Teſtament; and it is 


the ancient prophecies, and in reconciling the New and 
Old Teſtament together. 

There is no denying but that there were ſome types which 
the divine wiſdom inſtituted to be the ſhadows and 
ſigures of things to come; and yet people run into an 
exceſs that way; ſome looking for types in every thing, 
like Origen, who diſcovered myſteries in the very cal- 
drons of the tabernacle. A prudent man ſhould be con- 
tented with the more ſenſible and obvious ones, nor 


propoſe any without Ren them as much as poſſible, 
126 and 


Gale divides types into hiſtorical and prophetical, The 
+ ig in their agi- 
tho 


been greatly divided about the nature and uſe of hes 


this makes one of the great difficulties in underſtanding 


+ 


the nature of things holds forth between them; nor ar- 


prefigure Chriſt, or things relating to him in the New 


TYP ee 


and NN that they were really intended ſor zypes, in our paſſover is ſacrificed for us.“ An 


order to juſtify the ſolidity of the reaſoning of the apo- underſtand John the Bapriſt, when he Shen 0 by 
ſtles, who argued from them. 1 bs. _ the © Lamb of God.” There was this Cimititag: Wor eh 
An author, in reference to this ſubject, maintains, that cCumſtance, that Chriſt was lain on the fame d of Cit. III 
not the fathers only, but St. Paul himſelf, was of the op1- the paſchal lamb; that he died about the ſame / with al 
nion, that Chriſtianity was all contained in the Old Feſ-|_. the day when the prieſls began their hillel; r of 4 ul 
© tament, and was implied in the Jewiſh hiſtory and law; | bone of the one or the other was broken. F = a $4 
both whichare:to be reputed zypcsand ſhadowsot Chriſti- i the paſchal lamb was without blemiſh, ſo 1 Can bi 
5 t anity.“ In order to 4 rx he quotes Hebrews, viii. 5. without ſin. From theſe, and other eircumſtance it 1 
x. 1. and Colof. ii. 16, 17. He adds,“ That the ritual | apoſtle applies the term paſſover to Chrig, the ab 
© laws of Moſes, being in their own nature no other | hus, allo, we are to account for what St. Paul e N „ 
de than zypes and ſhadows of future good things, are to the baptiſm of the children of Iſrael in the cloud = » Ti 
t be conſidered as having the effect of prophecies.” |. the ſea and for the compariſon betwixt the hi 5 lin wi 
This is Jikewife the ſenſe of Mr. Whiſton, and others; entering the holy place every year, and Chriſt vat 4 
but the ſame author even quotes our Saviour ſpeaking in] into heaven. Sykes's Effay on the Truth of the Chr on 
© behalf of this zypica/ reaſoning in that paſlage, Matth. ſtian Religion, i 1 11 
Xi. 13. where he affirms that, The law propheſies; TrrE, Tur, is alſo a name given to an edict of the em TY. 
© and that he came to fufil the law as well as the goſ- | ror Conſtans II. publiſhed in 648, to impoſe. a 3 tho 
„ vel,” Matth. v. 17. Diſc. of the Grounds, &c |. ſilence both on the orthodox and the Monothelites. ; ” 
An ingenious divine takes this occaſion to obſerve, that It had the name type, as being a kind of formular of | 5 
had the ancients, with the modern retainets to the hi- faith or rather a form whereon men were to repulaty Ye 
cal way, expreſfly deſigned to have expoſed Chriſtianity, |. their conduct. ata: ee ' | 75. 
they could not have done it more effectually than by thus . The type owed its original to Paul, patriarch of Conſtan. TYP 
making every thing types and prophecies.  ,, | . tinople, who perſuaded, that emperor to take away the N 
Not that he denies the reality of ſuch things as . It] ' ECTHEsSIS, compiled and hung up in all the public 171 
is manifeſt there were many. under the Old Teſta- | Places by Heraclius (as occaſioning great complaints nir 
ment, ſuch were Zechariah's ſtaves, beauty, and bands, | from the orthodox, by its favouring che onothelites); _ 
chap. xi. 7, 10, 14; ſuch was Hoſea's adulterous wife, | and to publiſh, an, ediet to impoſe. filence on both | IIR. 
ch. i. 2. and ſuch were his children, ver. 4, 60. The Atisg 1, 1i{it4 AL, fs Se ds a 
prophets deſigned by theſe to prefigure future events; ut ſuch kinds of pacifications are held inexcuſable in of ] 
bus in theſe inſtances the reader is at once, by the de-“ matters of religion; accordingly pope Theodore ſoon MYR 
claration of the prophet, made to underſtand as much, procured the parriarch Papl to pe depoſed; the type was 
and not left to his own conjectures about them after the examined in the council of Rome, conſiſting of a hun- 12 
events are over. | 5ͤ ĩ ꝑ y ñ io: |: red and five biſhops, in 649, and condemned; and an The 
In effect, all that is urged from Seripture, for the typical | anathema was pronounced againſt. all ſuch as admitted 1 20 
or allegorical interpretations of the Jewiſh law, hiſtory, either, the impious ectheſis or „ TI ERL oft 
ceremonies, &c. it is aſſerted, may be ſet aſide, without Trxre, L pus, is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved an, 
any violence to the Sacred Text, which may be explain-| in the intenfion and remiſſion of tevers, pulſes, &c. wt 
ed on more natural and intelligible principles, and more TYPE, among Letter-faunders and Printers, denotes the whe! 
.confiſtently. with grammar d fame with letter. e yg The 
The word Tur, we have obſerved, literally denotes no JV IA, Reed Mace, in Botany, à genus of the monzecia from 
more than a copy or impreſſion of any thing; and ac- | trigndria claſs. Its characters are, that it as male and the 
cordingly, in our tranſlation, we find it ſometimes ren- | female flowers; the male flowers form a cylindiic cat Tir 
dered by print, ſometimes, by figure,, ſometimes by a. kin; the calyx is obſolete and conſiſts of three leaves; Tao 
| Sion, and ſometimes by rm „ „% the female flowers have the ſame kind of catkin with the TYR / 
3 . Hence alſo the word is figuratively applied to denpte. a | .. male, and neither have; any corolla; the calyx is ſoft and deno 
| moral pattern; in which ſenſe it ſignifies, no more than | hairy; the ſeed is Gngle, inſident upon hairy doun. TYRA 
| example and fimilitudes 3 | There, are two ſpecies, one of which, called the great the ] 
1 | | Again, the word arri, antitype, in-Scripture, ſigni- cat's tail, grows on the banks of rivers and fiſh-ponds; large 
| | | fies any thing formed according, to a model or pattero z | . the other, or narrow-leaved cat's-tail, grows in ditches the ff 
| | 555 and thus, in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, the tabernacle, | and ponds, is eat by, cows, but reſuſed by ſwine, TYRA 
| and holy of holies, being made according to the pattern | TYPHIUM, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors ſor pow 


ſhewn to Moſes, are ſaid to be,aptitypes, or figures of the | coltsſoot. 


true holy places. In the like.ſenſe, St. Peter, ſpeaking TYPHLE, or TyPHLINE, a name by which ſome authors exerc 


| of the flood and the ark, whereby eight, perſons were | have called the fiſh more uſually known by the name of 56 
HM | __ ſaved, calls baptiſm: an, antizype thereto; by which he] the Acus. | 2 | 7000 
erxpreſſes no more than a ſimilitude of circumſtances. TYPHLINUS, in Zoclogy, the name by which the Greeks, ute 
N The other words uſed in Scripture to imply a future | and from them ſome others, have called the cacilia, or mt 


event, prefigured by ſome foregoing act are—vroJuyya, SLO Wç,⏑ẽ]mnZi l 33 | 
rendered by imitation and example; and oxia, ſhadow, TYPHUODES, zug, or Tvpos, in Medic ine, a kind of vatio 


Such being the import of all the terms uſed in the New | ardent, or burning fever, uſually attendant on erylipe- of hi 
| | Teſtament writers, ſeeming to imply any preſigutation] laſes of any of the viſcera. . 1 0thet 
| pf future events under the Goſpel, it is obſerved, | Thus diſeaſe is deſcribed by Hippocrates and the 0 It is 
os | 1. That to argue from types, is only to argue from ex- | writers, and by them diſtinguiſhed into five kinds. other 
B amples or ſimilitudes; and, conſequently, that all infe- | The firft kind is a legitimate and continued vers 2 For, 
. rences drawn from ſuch reaſonings are no farther con-“ pairing the perſon's ſtrength, and accompanied wit 2072 | over 
| cluſive than reaſonings from ſimilitudes are. The intent | in the abdomen, and a preternatural heat and weaknels prop. 
. of ſimilitudes is only to help to convey ſome ideas more | of the eyes, and a failure of ſpeech, | fever po 
HZ clearly or ſtrongly ; fo that to deduce conſequences from | The ſecond kind begins with a tertian or ore _ Mg 
2 ſimile, er iber any thing from other parts of the ſimile, and is attended with a pain in the hoods 90guþ * come 
| than what are plainly ſimilar, is abſurd, _ | diſcharge of ſaliva, and en Warm. Feat | Man) 
| The fame author alfo alledges, 2. That it cannot be | and other parts of the body, are afflicted wich ha Acc 

proved, that the ceremonies of the Moſaic law were ever | lings, the eyes are paiuful, and the voice my , * 

deſigned to preſigure any future events in the ſtate of the | faint, from the ſticking of the ſaliva in the throat. — 

Meſſiah's kingdom. No ſuch declared prefigurations are | belly and back are allo often in pain. ie pains it A | 

mentioned in the writings of the Old Teſtament, what- The third kind. is diſtinguiſhed by the inten <2 hal 1. 

ever notions prevailed among the writers who immedi- | oeccaſious in the joints, and Ine FF e 

ately followed, It is granted, that the apoſtles argued | body, and often attended with a lamenets. 40 ty 

| from the rites in the Moſaic inſtitution z but this (he ſays) | The fourth is known by the violent 8 , f-llowe hy 

appears to have only been by way of illuſtration and aua- the abdomen which attends it: this 1s ually fol my 

Jogy. | 5 5 by a diarrhza,, aud ſometimes by a drop Wan aleneſs he 

There is certainly a general likeneſs in all the dipenſa-| he fiſth kind is diſtinguiſhed by an unn if de "ap 

tions of Providence; an analogy of things in the natv- | all ovec the body, and a ſort of alete 10 

ral as well as the moral world, from which it is eaſy ar- | whole ſkin was only a bladder n , ia this caſe, "yp 

| guing by way of parity, and it is very juſt and uſual ſo | though not inflated ; the eyes are ho aK. che bed- | by 

to do; * that one of theſe diſpenſations was therefore | and the patient is continually Og a i always an 8 f 

given to pieſignify another that was future, can ne- cloaths, as if picking out threads. 1 ao ws pollu- on 

yer be proved, unleſs it be expreſly declared. | uncaſineſs after eating, and frequent N 3 vith 

It is in the ſame way of ſimilitude (he maintains) we are | tions. | -neral ſenſe for wig 

to underitand St. Paul, where he ſays, © That Chriſt | The word typhes is alſo uſed in a more genen! „pen toe 


Ae 


e 

T. VR 
n to import the remiſſions and exiterbations of diſ- | 
Ale rA. 2 o,, formed from Tvpog,,: ſmoke, 
"TY ee fn A. diting, a diſeaſe! of the rain, 


And ta 


dlurdly, and flings himſelf this way and that. 
abſurd! | 


Ii he be pulled, or the like, he juſt opens his eyes, looks | 


An aug finks again into a kind of dozing, which is 
ee a bk of diſagreeable. 1maginations. 
1 


with a lethargy. It is alſo called a coMA vigih 


je rebel GIAN T'S» 1 | 
WE gory = in Phyſics, See WHIRLWIND. 
TYPIC fevers, an appellation given by medical writers to 
thoſe levers which are regular in their attacks, and in 
their general period : they are thug called by way of diſ- 
{tion from the erratic, which obſerve no regular type, 
geterminate APPEATance. SITS 
AOC TPH V, formed from TuTo; and pan, wriling, 
„ Lo i od nan one 
TYPOLITES, or TYPoLITHUS, formed of romos, types 
and „beg ſtone, in Natural Hiſtory, names given to ſtones 
or ſoſſils, on which are impreſſed the figures of various 
animals and vegetables. See 8 ONES, Adventitious Fos- 
$115, &c. | 


month of the Ethiopian year. It commences on the 25th 
of December of the Julian year. Do To | 

ys, in Mythology, a name given to a warrior deity, the 
protetlor of champions and brave men, invoked by the 
ancient northern nations. e 23 
The third day of the week was conſecrated to Tyr, from 
whom, it is ſaid, the name given to it in moſt of the 
northern languages is derived : it is called in Dan. J 2 | 
dag, or Tiiſdag; in Sued. Tiſdag; in Engliſh, Tueſday 3 
in Low Dutch, Dings-iag; and in Latin, Dies Martis: 
whence it is inferred, that Tyr anſwered to Mars. 
The Germans, in High Dutch, call this day Er:ch5-tag, 
from the word heric or harec, a warrior, which comes to 
the ſame thing. | | | 


ir mult be diſtinguiſhed from another deity called | | 


Thor, Mallet's North. Ant. vol. i. p-. 99. 


denotes the act of killing a tyrant. _ 


TYRANNUS, in Ornithelogy, a name given by ſome to 
the lanius, or BUT HER- ird, a ſpecies of hawk, not 
rger than a thruſh, but a very fierce and fatal enemy to 
the ſmall birds. %% | 

TYRANNY, in Political Government, is the exerciſe of 
power beyond right, which nobody can have a right to 
and thus it is dittinguiſhed from USURPATION, or the 
exerciſe of power which another hath a right to: and it 
is the uſe of power which any one poſſeſſes, not for the 
good of thoſe who are ſubjr ct to it, bu: ſor his own pri- 
nate ſeparate advantage; when the governor, however 
ntitled, makes not the law, but his will the rule; and 
bis command and actions are not directed to the preſer- 
lion of the praperty of his people, but the ſatisfaction 
of his own ambition, revenge, covetouſneſs, or any 
other irregular paſſion. 5 „ 


1 / 


lis a miſtake to think this fault peculiar to monarchies; 
other forms of goverument are liable to it as well as that. 
or, wherever the power that is put in any hands for the 


Property, is applied to other ends, and made ule of to 


Megular commands of thoſe that have it, there it be- 
* Hann), whether thoſe who thus uſe it are one or 
ire, we read of the thirty tyrants at Athens, as 
vell as one at Syracuſe z and the intolerable dominion of 
Neri at Rome was nothing better. Every wan- 
de cuuſeleſs reitraint of the will of the ſubject, 
i; 4 practiſed by a monarch, a nobility, or popular 
my, 18 a degree of tyranny. 8 
1 2 the conſtitution of a ſtate veſts in any man, 
. 23 power of deſtroying at pleaſure, with- 
jeg On of laws, the lives or members of the 
* 1 5 of a 
"ke cir liberty at pleaſure, ſuch conſtitution 3s t 
i the law = 5 . wherever law ends, tyranny begins, 
| fever in 32 greſſed to another's harm. And who- 
by, and authority exceeds the ae given him by the 
makes uſe of the force he has under his com- 


* 


Won R ) g 
with ot, ceaſes in that to be a n ger and, acting 


l out 
Wb force 74 ay de oppoſe 


rene. invades the right of another. The end of 
u Whatever be its name or nature, is the good 


Ide typhomania is a kind of combination of a pbrenſy | 


TYPHON, or Tyenoevs, in Mythology," the name of 


TYR, in the Eihiopian | Caller, the name of the fifth | 


TYRANNICIDE, formed of Hrannus and 3 


poverih, harraſs, or ſeduce them to the arbitrary | 


enating their property, or of rags | 


ay 0 compaſs that upon the ſubject which the law 


as any other man, | 


TZA 


of mankind: and upen this principle, whoſyevet"uſus 
force without right, as every one does in ſociety who 
does it without law, puts himſelf into 4 {tate of war 


brain, | with thoſe againſt whom he uſes it; and in that ſtate all 

patient not eing able to ſleep, though 

| ceatly inclined thereto, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks 
16; n 


former ties are cancelled, all other rights ceaſe; and every 
* has a right to defend himſelf, and to reſiſt the ag- 
grenor.' rt. $449 es 5 . * . fy We? 
If it be afked, who ſhall be judge; whether the prince or 
legiſlative act contrary to their truſt ? Thie anſwer is ob- 
vious, the people ſhall be judge; ſor who ſhall be judge 
whether the truſtee or deputy acts well, and according 
to the truſt repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, 
and muſt, by having deputed him, have ſtill a power to 
diſcard him when he fails in his truſt? If this be rea- 
ſonable in particular caſes of private men, why ſhould 
it be otherwiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where the 
welfare of millions is concerned; and alſo, where the 
evil, if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs very 
difficult, dear, and dangerous? Locke, of Civil Go- 
vernment, ch. xviii. and xix. in his Works, vol. ii. p. 
214, &c. 8 | n 


TYRANT, Trnaxxvs, among the Ancients; denoted. 


ſimply a king or monarch. | 
But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with that charac- 


ter made of it, has altered the import of the word, and 


tyrant now carries with it the idea of an unjuſt and cruel 


more deſpotic manner than the laws of nature, or the 
country, do allow of. a | 
_ The term tyrant, we are told, became odious among the 
Greeks, thoſe zealous lovers of liberty, almoſt as ſoon 
as introduced; but Donatus aſſures us, it was never 


taken ſo among the Romans till the latter ages of that 
empire. | | 


The motto of a tyrant is, Oderint dum metuani. Rows 


land contends, that this word, as well as the correſpon- 
dent Greek and Latin, is derived from tir, Welch and 
Erſe, land, and rhanner, Welch, to ſhare; q. d. tirhan- 
ner, a ſharer or divider of land among his vaſſals. Johns 
ME e 3 
TYRANTS, 2h:rty, an appellation under which the thirty 
perſons, eſtabliſhed by the Lacedzmonians in Athens, 


nated. Thraſybulus formed the generous deſign of driv- 
ing them from Athens, and ſucceeded ; upon which 


from a ſingle tyrant! but I hraſybulus delivered his from 
hay. | e 
One of the means which theſe tyrants uſed for carrying 


dering of the ſuſfrages of the Arcopagites to be public, 
that they might manage them as they pleaſed. See Mon- 
teſquieu's Spirit of Laws, vol: i. p. 17. | 1 
TYRBE, rupen, in Antiquity, a feſtival celebrated by the 
ancients in honour of Bacchus. | | 
TYRIUM marmor, a name given by the ancients to a ſpe- 
cies of marble of a beautiful white, ſometimes free from 


grey ones. When pure, it was little inferior to the Pa- 


See MARBLE. | 
TYRO. See 'i'yYROCINIUM. 15 


ieee | - 
We have ſeveral writings under the title of gyreciniums; 
tyrocinium chymicum, tyrocinium chirurgicum, &c. con- 


apprehenſions of beginners. 


manner of cheeſe, _ | 155 
TYRUS, a word uſed by ſome of the barbarous writers 
for a ſerpent or viper. | | | | 
TYSHAS, among the Ethiopians, the name of the fourth 


in the Julian year. 


TY TH, or rather TITHE. See Tiras. 


&c. | 
TZ ANAT L, in Ornithology, the name of an American 
bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, which, he ſays, has all 
over very long and beautiful feathers, of a fine green, 
and of the ſhining gloſs of the feathers of the peacock. 
The upper fide 5 the wings is black, but their under 
part is of a very fine and ſhaded green; it has a very 
beautiful creſt on its head; its throat and breaſt are of 
fine ſcarlet ; the wing-feathers are very long, and very 
beautifully variegated with ſeveral colours. The Indians 


| | | | eſteem 


prince, who invades the people's liberty, and rules in a 


in order to enſlave and keep it in ſlavery, are denomi- 


event Cornelius Nepos has remarked, that many have 
defired, and few had the happineſs to reſcue their country 


on their ſcheme of enſlaving the Athenians, was the or- 


veins, and ſometimes variegated with duſky blackiſh 


rian, and oſten was uſed inſtead of it by the ſtatuaries. 


'TYROCINIUM, TyRociny, formed of tyro, a raw be- 
_ 8inner, à noviciate or apprenticeſhip in any art or 
pcrnment of the people, and the preſervation of their | | | 1 


taining the rudiments of thoſe arts, accommodated to the 


TYROSIS, vogue, formed of Topo, cheeſe, in Medicine, a 
_ coagulating or curdling of milk in the ſtomach, after the 


month of their year, commencing the 27th of November 


TYTHING, and TyTHiNG-man. See T1THING, Dr- 
CINERS, TENMENTALE, HUNDRED, WAPENTARE, 


| - 
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elſleem che feathers of this bird more valuable than gold; 
- they dreſs up the images of their gods with them. ay's 
_ __ Ornithol. p. 3. : | | 
TZANGE, among the Ancients, a kind of Parthian gar- 

ments, according to ſome ; but others will have them to 

have been ſhoes ſet with precious ſtones, formed into 

the figure of cagles, and deſigned for the emperor's uſe. 
TZANPAU, in Ornithology, name of an American 
bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, and famous for the mo- 
dulations of its voice, and is by many eſteemed the fe- 


male of the ol TL OT TA avi or cencontlatolli of the 


Indians. ; 
TZICATIIN A, in Zoology, a ſpecies of ſerpent, ſaid to 
be found in „ — among the moſt 
beautiful of that kind of animals. It is nine inches long, 
about the thickneſs of a man's little finger, and variegated 
with alternate ſwaths of white and red crofling its body. 
It is likewiſe one of the harmleſs kinds of ſerpents. 


The name ſignifies the /erpent of ants, becauſe it lives 


always in their neſts, and comes out along with them. 
TZINITTZIAN, in Ornithology, the name of a very beau- 


TZTACTZ ON, in Ornithology, an America 


tiful American bird, deſcribed by Nieremberg, of the 
| Mr | a | | 


coloured feathers. The beak i Vtiouty. 
a pale colour; the head and Ek ed, and of 
pigeon 3 the breaſt and part of the dell 
that part which is next the tail is of a FR red; but 
and a bright white, beautifully intermized ele blue, 
other; the tail is green on the upper TIN One m. 
derneath; the wings are variegat ml wig black un- 
the feet and legs are grey, and the ſhoul der a ac 
beautiful green. It is moſt frequent near th — $6 
and feeds on vegetables. It is kept in cn e. 
oy , but never lings. The Indiang . for in 

autiful works of its feathers. Rays Omi lern 

. 3 


which Nieremberg has deſcribed a ſpe ip 
| uck, re 


markable for the variable and 

head , which are purple, blue, * of. 
ſhine like ſattin its body is variegated with b N _ 
and white; its legs are red, and is eaten as the * 
water-fowl. It is common in the lakes of Mexico. 28 
has feet much more adapted to ſwimming than 6 wal 


V A C 


The twentieth letter in the alphabet, and the 

fifth vowel. 3 8 LR 
Beſides the vowel u, there is a conſonant of the 
ſame denomination, wrote v or Ve | 
V conſonant and U vowel ought to be conſidered as two 
letters; but as they were long con founded while the two 
uſes were annexed to one form, the old cuſtom ſtill con- 
_ tinues to be 3 | | 
vowel, has two 
2 times by cu, as obtuſe; the other cloſe, and ap- 
coaching to the Italian 2, or Engliſh oo, as obtund. 
V. the conſonant, has a ſound nearly approaching to 
Doſe of b and /. With it is by the Spaniards and 


Gaſcons always confounded, and in the Runic alphabet 


is expreſſed by the ſame character with /, diſtinguiſhed | 


only by a diacritical point. The ſound in Englith is uni- 


ſorm: it is never mute. 


Vis alſo a numeral letter, and ſigniſies ve; according to 


the verſe. . | 
V wero quinque dabit tibi, fi recte numerabis. 


4 


When a daſh was added at top, V, it ſignified 5000. 

v. R. among the Romans, ſtood for ut rogas, as you de- 
fire: which was the mark of a vote, or ſuffrage for the 
paſſing of a law. V 
The following abbreviations ſometimes occur, viz. V. A. 
for veterani aſſignati; V. B. vero bono; V. B. A. viri 
boni arbitratu; V. B. F. vir bonæ fidei; V. C. vir con- 
ſularis; V. C. C. F. vale, conjux chariſſime, feliciter; 
V. D. D. voto dedicatur; V. G. verbi gratia; V. L. vi- | 
delicet; V. N. quinto nonarum. N 


# 


V, on the French coins, denotes thoſe that were ſtruck | 


at Troyes, | 

V, in Myfic, is often uſed to ſhew that a piece is deſigned 
for the violin; and VV, for two violins, or more, 

V. S. is an abbreviation for voLTI /#64to. 

VACANCY, in Philoſophy. See Vacuum. 8 

Vacancy, in Law, &c. a poſt or benefice wantüng a re- 
gular officer, or incumbent. _ „„ Rs 
The canoniſts hold, that the kind of vacancy is to be ex- 
preſſed in the impetration of a benefice. 
A future vacancy, or voidance of a ſpiritual living, fome 
wiiters call vacatura. Devolution is a ſpecies of canoni- 
cal vacancy. 5 | = 

Vacancy of the throne. 


See Right of CRowN and Re- 
VOLUTION. | 5 


VACANT effefs, predia VAcATA, or VacUa, are ſuch | 


38 are abandoned for want of an heir, after the death or | 
flight of their former owner. - 


In our law-books, vagantes terre, for vacantes, expreſſes | 


forſaken, or uncultivated lands. 


A Romiſh beneſice is ſaid to be vacant in curia Romana, 
when the incumbent dies in Rome, or within twenty 


leagues thereof ; 


vas there. The pope nominates to all benefices vacant 
n curia Romana, 


. excepting thoſe of the neighbouring 
hopricks, © | ES 
YACANT cylinder, in Gunnery. See CytinDER., 
12 G records, in Lato. Sce IMBEZZIL n. MT > 
ATION, non-term, in Law, all the time included be- 


r. che end of one term, and the beginning of the 
ue lacceeding one. See LER AIs. | | 
A rica was called by our anceſtors pax Dei, 
=; e/i@; and lowetimes, the time or days of the king $ 
„ie Among the Romans, it was called ju/7itium or | 
©, or dies nefuſti. | 


Ade time from the death ar 5 kt RG 
perſon wy P 8 of a biſhop, or other ſpiritual 


another, is all. prick, or other dignity, be ſupplied 
During the 18 allo called vacation. | 
has, M Vacation of a biſhoprick, the dean and chap- 
W ang aim xs of the ſpirirnalities, by the canon 

common right they are fo at this day in 


Lp] x af Et" | 
x nk e archbithop hath this privilege only by 


ſounds; one clear, expreſſed at | 


mig 


though it be only by accident Hit he | 


ol. IV Nr to whom with us, during 


the vacancy of any ſee within his province, all epiſcopal 
rights of the dioceſe belong; and all ecclefiaſtical jurif- 
diction is exerciſed by him and his commiſſioners. But 


When an archiepiſcopal ſee is vacaut, the dean and chap- 
ter of his dioceſe are guardians of the ſpiritvalities, and 


exerciſe the ſpiritual juriſdiction of his province. And 
the perquiſites that happen by the execution of ſuch power 
belong to the guardian, but the new-eleCted biſhop may 
by law, after election and confirmation, execute the 
ſame. See CusTos ſpiritualium. * ZE 
The cuſtody of the temporalities of every archbiſhoprick 
and biſhoprick within the realm, in the time of vacation, 
belong to the KING by his prerogative ; and upon the 
filling of a void biſhoprick, the king, and not the new 


| biſhop, hath the temporalities thereof, from the time 


that the ſame became void to the time that the new bi- 
ſhop ſhall receive them from the king : which the king 
cx gratia may grant him by his letters patent after his 
confirmation, and before his conſecration : but after he 
is conſecrated, inveſted, and inſtalled, he may ſoe for 


his temporalities out of the king's hands by a writ di- 


rected to the eſtreator ; the metropolitan teſtifying the 
time of conſecration. See CusTos temporalinm. _ 

During the vacation of a benefice, the profits, by the 
common law of the church, were to be laid out for the 


benefit of the church, or reſerved for the ſucceſſor ; and 


by ſpecial privilege or cuſtom the biſhop or archdeacon 
hit have the ſame, wholly or in part: and it is ſaid, 
the king might take the profits of a free chapel, and the 


_ patron thoſe of a donative. But by ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII. 


c. 11. it is enacted, that the tithes and profits of ſpi- 
ritual promotions, offices, benefices and dignities, dur- 
ing the time of their vacation, ſhall belong to the perſon 


next preſented, promoted, inſtituted, inducted, or admit- 


ed, towards the payment of his firſt fruits. Anciently, 


| upon the drath of an incumbent, the rural dean, without 


any formal ſequeſtration, took the vacant benefice into his 
cuſtody ; but in proceſs of time, the chancellors of bi- 
ſhops,or their archdeacons, laid claim to this jurifdiftion, 


and by forms of ſequeſtration aſſigned vacant churches. 


to the ceconomi or Jay guardians of the church: and 
now the ordinary way of managing the profits of vaca- 
tion is by ſequeſtration granted to the church-wardens, 
who are to manage all the profits and experces of the be- 
nehce for the ſucceſſor; whole right to the profits com- 
mences from the avoidance of the benefice, and to whom 
the ſcqueſtrators are to account for ſuch as they have te- 
ceived, deducting their reaſonable expences, and thoſe. 
of ſupplying the cure, during the vacation. By 28 Hen. 
VIII. c. 11. an incumbent before his death may make his 
teſtament of all the profits of the corn growing upon 
glebe lands which he has manured and fown : but if his 
ſucceſſor is inducted before the ſeverance of it from the 


ground, the ſucceſſor ſhall have the tithe of it; other- 


wiſe, if the parſon dies after the ſeverance of it, and 
before it is carried off, the ſucceſſor ſhall have no tithe. 


Where there is no proper leaſe of tithes, the perſon who 


receives them ſhall be accountable to the executor for 
thoſe received by him, and which became due before the 
incumbent's death, and to the ſucceſſor for tithes whic 

he received, and which became due after the incumbent's 
death: but glebe lands, and tithes demiſed or leaſed are 
comprehended under ſtatute 11 Geo. II. c. 19. which 


enacts, that the executors or adminiſtrators of a tenant 


for life may, in an action upon the caſe, recover of the 
under tenant, if ſuch tenant for life die on the day on 
which rhe rent was made payable, the whole, or if be- 
fore ſuch day, a proportion of ſuch rent, according to 
the time fuch tenant for life lived, of the laſt year, or 
quarter of year, or vther time in which the ſaid rent was | 
growing due. As to modus in lieu of tithes, which, if 
taken in kind, would have been due before the death of 
the incumbent, whereas the modus for the ſame is not 
due till after his death, it ſeems that the executors are 
12 H WED nat 


not intitled to the ſaid modus, nor any part thereof, but 
that the whole ſhall go to the ſucceſſor. 
Cicero, in his oratzons, mentions a law, whereby the 
prieſts were exempted from ſervice in all wars, except 
only in uproars, and civil tumults; which exemptions he 
calls vacationes. | | 
VACCA, in Zoology, the female of the ox kind. See 
NOW | | 
VaccaA marina. See SEA CO. | 


VACCARV, waccaria, in our Old Writers, a houfe or 


place to keep cows in; a dairy-houſe, or cow-paſture. 

VACCINIUM, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the great bilberry, or vitis idaa magna of 

other writers. dee WHOR TLE-berry. 

VACERRI. See Drvins. | 

VACUNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival kept in ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Vacuna, who preſided over thoſe 
that were unemployed or at reſt. | 


It was celebrated in December by the country labourers, 


after the fruits were gathered in, and the land tilled. 
Ovid ſpeaks of it in his Faſti, lib. vi. | 


Nam quoque cum fiunt antique ſacra vacunæ, 
Ante vacunales ſtantque, fedentque focos. | 
The worſhip of Vacung was very ancient in Italy, and 
eſtabliſned among the Sabines long before Rome -was 


founded, Some take her for Diana, Venus, or Ceres, | 


and others for Bellona or Victory. Varro thinks ſhe was 
Minerva. 


VACUUM, Vacuiry, in Phyſics, a ſpace empty or de- | 


void of all matter, or body. 


Whether there be any ſuch thing in nature as an abſo- 


lute vacuum ; or whether the univerfe be completely full, 
and there be an abſolute PLENUM ; is a thing that has 
been controverted by the philoſophers of all ages. 


The ancients, in their controverſies, diſtinguiſhed two 


kinds; a vacuum csacerdatum, and a vacuum interſper ſum, 
or diſſeminatum. 


Vacuum coacervatum, is conceived as a place deſtitute of | 


matter: ſuch, e. gr. as there would be, ſhould God an- 
nihilate all the air, and other bodies within the walls of 
a chamber. _ | „„ 9 
The exiſtence of ſuch a vacurm is maintained by the Py- 
thagoreans, Epicureans, and the Atomiſts, or Corpul- 
cularians ; molt of whom aſſert ſuch a vacuum actually 
to exiſt without the limits of the ſenſible world. But 
the modern Corpuſcularians, who hold a vacuum coacer- 
vatum, deny that appellation ;z as conceiving, that ſuch a 
vacuum mult be infinite, eternal, and uncreated. 
According, then, to the later philoſophers, there 1s no 
vacuum coacervatum without the bounds of the ſenſible 
world; nor would there be any other vacuum, provided 
God ſhould annihilate divers contiguous bodies, than 
what amounts to a mere privation, or nothing; the di- 
menſions of ſuch a ſpace, which the ancients held to be 
real, being by theſe 1 be mere negations; that is, 
in ſuch a place, there is ſo much length, breadth, and 


depth wanting, as a body mult have to fill it. To ſup- 


poſe, that when all the matter in a chamber is annihi- 


lated, there ſhould yet be real dimenſions, is to ſuppoſe | 


corporeal dimenſions without body; which is abſurd. 
The Carteſians, however, deny any vacuum coacervatum 


at all; and afſert, that if God ſhould immediately anni- |. 
| hilate all the matter, v. gr. in a chamber, and prevent the | 

ingreſs of any other matter, the conſequence would be, | 
that the walls would become contiguous, and include no 


Ipace at all. They add, that if there be no matter in a 
chamber, the walls can be conceived no otherwiſe than 
as contiguous z thoſe things being ſaid to be contiguous, 
between which there is not any thing intermediate: but 


if there be no body between, there is no extenſion be- | 


tween ; extenſion and body being the ſame thing: and 


if there be no extenſion between, then the walls are con-| 


tiguous; and where is the vacuum ? 


But this reaſoning is founded on a miſtake, viz. that body 


and extenſion are the ſame thing. See MAa'rTER, | 
Vacuum diſſeminatum, or interſperſum, is that ſuppoſed to 
be naturally interſperſed in and among bodies, in the 


pores of the ſame body, and in the interſtices between dif- 


ferent bodics. 

It is this kind of vacuum which is chiefly diſputed among 
the modern philoſophers ; the Corpulculatians ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſerting it; and the Peripatetics, and Carteſians, 
as te nacioully impugning it. See CARTESIAN and LEiB- 
NITZIAN, 
The great argument the Peripatetics urge againſt a ga- 

cuum inter{perſum, is, that there are divers bodies fre- 
quently ſeen to move contrary to their own nature and 
inclination ; and that for no other apparent, reaſon, but 
to avoid a vacuum ; whence they conclude, that nature 


aſcribed to the uA vacni, or nature's f 


On the other hand, the corpuſcular authors prove, not 
5 5 


Principium quoniam cedendi nulla darct re. undi que mas | 
two following conſiderations, viz. ſirſt that all motion is 
ſecondly, that the moving force mult always be greater 


Tor, hence it follows, that no force, even though inf. | 


nite; conſequently, there can be no motion either in a 
reſiſtance, would be infinite. "There remains, therefore, } 


motion round a quiefcent body; both which are, again, 


tion muſt be in circles geometrically true; and the re- 


from and to all parts; for hence it appears, that * 
-& celeſtial ſpaces are void of all ſenſible reſiſtance, au 


of the parts of the medium, and partly from th 
* more ſmooth and flippery : but that part ot! 


« ways in proportion to the denſity ole! 


«CK the matter were ever ſo f 


a globe not perfectly ſolid, It 


abhors a vacuum; and give us a new claſs of motions. 
| | 4 


V\ A/C - © 


Such, they ſay, is the Tife of water in a 11 ng a van 


drawing up of the piſton ſuch alſo is the a "PM the 
in pumps, and the ſwelling of the fleſh Sa N Yer 
glaſs, &c, But ſince the weight, elaſticit g, PPing. 
air have been aſcertained by ſure experiments, U ok the 
tions and effects are univerſally aſeribed to 0 ole mo. 
and preſſure of the atmoſphere. "0 gravity 
The Carteſians deny not only the actu 
even the poſſibility, of a vacuum : and 
ciple, that extenſion being the eſſence of matter 
wherever extenſion 1s, there is matter; but RN 
or vacuity, is ſuppoſed to be extended j chere Fs 
material. Whoever aſſerts an empty ſpace 0 el 
conceives dimenſions in that ſpace, 1. e. he con ©) lay 
extended ſubſtance in it; and therefore he A og f 
cuum, at the ſame time that he admits it. 5 
Des Cartes, if we may believe ſome accounts rejeg 
a vacuum from a complaifance to the taſte which 2 
vailed in his time, againſt his own firft ſentiments; = 
amongſt his familiar friends uſed to call his f . 
philoſophical romance. e 


al exiſtence, but 
that on this Prin- 


4 Da. 


only the poſſibility, but the actual exiſtence, of 3 5 
cum, from divers conſiderations ; particularly from th 
conſideration of motion in general; and that of the us 
nets, comets, &c. in particular; from the fall of 15 
from the vibration of pendulums; from rarefaction we 
condenſation ; from the different ſpecific gravities of 0 
dies; and from the diviſibility of mauer into parts. : 
1, It is argued, that motion could not be effected with. 
out a vacuum. This is what Lucretius urged Jong ago, | 
| | 89 


teries quoniam ſtipata fuiſſet. | 1 
The force of this argument will be increaſed from the | 


either in a {ſtraight line, or in a curve, which returns 
into itſelf, as the circle, and elliphs; or in a curve that 
does not return into itſelf, as the parabola, &c. And, 


than the reſiſtance. 
nite, can produce motion where the reſiſtance is inſi. 


ſtraight line, or a non-returning curve; becauſe, in ci. 
ther of thoſe caſes, the protruſion, and conſequently the 


only the motion of a revolving curve practicable; this 
muſt either be a revolution upon an axis, or an annular 


impoſſible in an elliptic curve: and conſequently, all mo- 


volving bodies mult either be ſpheres, ſpheroids, cylit- | 
ders, or portions of them, exactly geometrical ; other- 
wiſe, the revolutions in a plenum would be impoſlible: 
but ſuch motions, or ſuch figured bodies, we do not 
knew in nature. Therefore there is a vacuum, 

29, The motions of the planets and comcts demontirate 
a vacuum : thus Sir Iſaac Newton—* That there is no 
% ſuch fluid medium as ther,“ (to fill up the porous 
parts of all ſenſible bodies, as the air and interſtellar} 
parts, and ſo make a plenum), “ ſcems probable; be⸗ 
« cauſe the planets and comets proceed with fo regular 
and laſting a motion, through the celeſtial ſpaces, both 


„ conſequently of all ſenſible matter. For the reſiiting 
6 force of fluid mediums arifcs partly from the attiition 

e in- 

„ activity of matter. Now, that part of the reſiſtance 
any medium, which ariſes from the tenaclty 5 pa 
6 tion of its parts, may be leſſened by dividing me ma? 


. l ” to 
&© ter into ſmaller parts, and by rendering thote peg 
| f he reſitt- 


of matter, is al- 
he matter; bor 
the matter, nor by 
niſhing the denlity 


&« ance which arifes from the mactivity 


© can it be diminiſhed by dividing. 
„any other means, except by dim 
„thereof. : 18 
« Conſequently, if the celeſtial ä 2 : 1 
„„ water, or as quickſilver, they wou d IC e bel 
% much as water or quickſilver; but if they chougl 
« fefly denſe, without any interſperſed vacuity, 10 
| "113d. and ſubtle, the) Or; 


00 „ » perfectly fol 
© refilt more than quickſilver does 50 po half it 
1 globe, in ſuch a medium, would Joie 2007  * 
60 8 3 ing tl lengths of its diameter 3 i 
motion, in moving three lengtn. 5 bodies of tut 
l ſooneſ 
“ planets and comets are, would 1 45 

5 3 f he lanets al. 
„Therefore, that the motion ot the P \ocelſarf the er 
% may be regular, and laſting, it 15 PO ſti 


* 
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aces be void of all matter, except perhaps 


u eſtial ſp 
« {ome few, 


ets, an ; 
(« 1 great author deduces a vacttum alſo from 
0 


onſideration of the weights of bodies; thus: All 
2 about the earth gravitate towards the earth ; 
«ho . 


d the paſling rays of light.” 


ohts of all bodies, equally diſtant from 
ay 3 are as the dern of matter in 
. Sf bodies. If the æther, therefore, or any other 
40 lobte matter, were altogetber deſtitute of gravity, or 
« did gravitate leſs than in proportion to the quantity of 
« its matter; becauſe (as Ariſtotle, Deſcartes, and others, 
« 4 ue) it differs from other bodies only in the form of 
i ek the ſame body might, by the change of its 
60 125 gradually be converted into a body of the ſame 
« conſtitution with thoſe which gravitate moſt in propor- 
« tion to the quantity of matter : and, on the other 
« hand, the moſt heavy bodies might gradually loſe their 
« gravity, by gradually changing their form; and there- 
6 ah the weights would depend upon the forms of bo- 
« dies, and might be changed with them; which is con- 
« trary tO all experiment.” | | 
0 
! 1 foll for the ſame author goes on, « If all ſpaces 
5 were equally full, the ſpecific gravity of that fluid, 


« with which the region of the air would, in that caſe, 


« he filled, would not be lefs than the ſpecific gravity 


« dy, could deſcend therein. 1 
« in a fluid, unleſs that fluid be ſpecifically lighter than 
« the body. But, by the air-pump, we can exhauſt a 
« yeſſel, till even a feather ſhall fall with a velocity equal 
« to that of gold in the open air: the medium, there- 


other caſe. | 


« The quantity of 


& pores : and hence a vacuum evidently follows.“ 


tions; it is evident there is no ſenſible matter in thoſe 
« ſpaces, or in the occult pores of thoſe bodies,” 


As to what Des Cartes urges of his materia ſubtilis, that 

its tenuity prevents its reſiſtance from being ſenſible ; and 
that a ſmall body, ſtriking againſt a greater, cannot in | 
the leaſt move, or reſiſt the motien of that other; but | 
is reflected back again with all its momentum ; it is con- 


trary to all experience. For ſir Iſaac proves, that the 


denſity of fluid mediums is proportionable to their re- 
ſtances, very nearly; and that they are exceedingly 


miſtaken, who ſuppoſe the reſiſtance of projectiles to be 
manitely diminiſhed, by dividing the parts of the fluid, 


exen in infinitum (Princip. lib. II. prop. 38.) : When, 
on the contrary, it is clear the reſiſtance is but little di- 


miniſhed by the ſubdiviſion of the parts (ibid. Prop. 40.) 
and that the reſiſting forces of all fluids are nearly as 
their denfities—For why ſhould not the ſame quantity of 


matter, whether divided into a great number of ſubtle | 
parts, or into a few larger ones, have the ſame reſiſting | 


force ? If then there were no vacuum, it would follow, 
that a projectile moving in the air, or even in a ſpace 


whence the air is exhauſted, ſhould move with as much 
Mſhculty a 


experience. 1 | Tie Se He ART 
"wy will it avail to ſuppoſe the particles of the ſubtile 
to | 


on] 


” motion of the parts of the fluid, equal in all direc- 
in, cannot make the reſiſtance leſs than if there was 
0 — of the parts. It is ſuppoſed by many that the 
2 es of common fluids, e. g. water or air, are in a 
Bris nteſtine motion; but this does not hinder thoſe 
8 oe reſiſting in proportion to their denſity. 

fue w d be alledged, that by ſuppoſing this denſe 
v hich repleniſhes ſpace to penetrate the pores of bo- 


lies with the utmoſt freedom, (as light paſſes through 


tranſparent bo 


dn moſt kinds of bodies), its reſiſtance will then 
ref pry leſs than in proportion to its denſity ; the 
of the 10 * caſe not being meaſured by the denſity 


becauſe the greater part paſſes through the 


and much rarefied effluvia of the planets | 


matter, therefore, in a given ſpace, 

« may be diminiſhed by rare faction: and why may not | 
it be diminiſhed in infinitum ? Add, that we conceive | 
« the ſolid particles of all bodies to be of the ſame den- 
« ſity; and that they are only rarefiable by means of their | 


« of quick6lver or gold, or any other the moſt denſe | 
« body; and therefore neither gold, nor any other bo- | 
For bodies do not deſcend | 


2, © That there is a vacuum, is evident from the vi- 
. 3 , get 

s hrations of pendulums : for ſince thoſe bodies, in places 
« out of which the air is exhauſted, meet with no re- 
« {ſtance to retard their motion, or ſhorten their vibra- | 


it would in quickſilver; which is contrary to | 


my as far as it is in the ſame direction; and an inteſ- | 


deſcent of bodies proves, that all ſpace is not | 


fore, through which this feather falls, muſt be much | 
« rarer than that through which the gold falls in the | 


d. conſtituting a plenum, to move conſtantly and | 
<qually in all directions; and by favour of this hypothe- 
to imagine that they act but do not reſiſt. Becauſe 
te motion of a fluid favours the motion of a body in it, 


dies, and the magnetic and electric eMlu- | 


| 
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pores of the body in motion freel) „without reſiſtance: yet 
even on this hypotheſis, the reſiſtance of a golden ball in 
a plenum would be ſtill very great. For this ſubtle fluid, 


| how penetrating ſoever it be, muſt reſiſt the ſolid parts 


of the ball; which cannot move in the fluid without diſ- 
placing its parts, and loſing as much motion as muſt be 
communicated to thoſe parts; and this reſiſtance de- 
pends on the quantity of ſolid parts in the ball; whereas 
the reſiſtance which the ſame ball meets with in quick- 
filver (which we ſuppoſe to have no paſſage through the 
ball), depends on the quantity of the ſolid parts in an 
equal bulk of the quickſilver, which muſt be moved to 
make way for the ball. And this being leſs than the 


quantity of ſolid parts in an equal bulk of the golden 


ball, in proportion as the ſpecific gravity of quickſilver 
is leſs than that of gold, it follows that the reſiſtance of 


2 golden ball, moving in ſuch a ſubtile penetrating ple- 
num, would ſtill be greater than its reſiſtance in quick- 


ſilver. The reſiſtance of a golden ball in a plenum (how 
freely ſo ever the matter conſtituting it paſs through the 
pores of the ball, and how large or numerous 15 ever 
theſe pores may be) muſt correſpond to the ſolid matter 
in the ball; which is greater than the ſolid matter in any 
equal bulk of any of our fluids, upon which their reſiſt- 
ance depends. | 5 | | | 


69, That there are interſperſed vacuities, appears from 


matter's being actually divided into parts, and from the 
figures of thoſe parts: for, on ſuppoſition of an abſo- 
lute plenitude, we do not conceive how any part of mat- 
ter could be actually divided from that next adjoining, any 


more than it is poſſible to divide actually the parts of ab- 


ſolute ſpace from one another: for by the actual diviſion 


of the parts of a continuum from one another, we con- 


ceive nothing elſe underſtood, but the placing of thoſe parts 


at a diſlance from one another, which, in the continuum, 


were at no diſtance from one another: but ſuch diviſions 


between the parts of matter muſt imply vacuities be- 
. tween them. | 


79, As for the figures of the parts of bodies, upon the 
ſuppoſition of a plenum, they muſt either be all recti- 


linear, or all concavo-convex; otherwiſe, they would 
not adequately fill ſpace; which we do not find to be 


true in fact. * | „ 
89, The denying a vacuum ſnppoſes what it is impoſſible 
for any one to prove to be true; viz. that the material 


World has no limits. 


However we are told by ſome, that it is impoſſible to 


- conceive a vacuum. But this ſurely muſt proceed from 


their having imbibed Des Cartes's doArine, that the eſ- 
ſence of body is conſtituted by extenſion; as it would be 


contradictory to ſuppoſe ſpace without extenſion. TO 
_ ſuppoſe that there are fluids penetrating all bodies and 


replenifhing ſpace, which neither reſiſt nor act upon bo- 
dies, mercly in order to avoid admitting a vacuum, 13 


feigning two ſorts of matter, without = neceſſity oc 


foundation; or is tacitly giving up the queſtion. 

Since then the eſſence of matter does not conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion, but in ſolidity, or impenetrability, the univerſe 
may be ſaid to confiſt of ſolid bodies moving in a va- 


cuum : nor need we at all fear, leſt the phenomena of 


nature, moſt of which are plauſibly accounted for from 


a plenitude, ſhould become inexplicable when the ple- 


num is ſet aſide. The principal ones, ſuch as the tides; 


the ſuſpenſion of the mercury in the barometer; the mo- 


tion of the heavenly bodies, and of light, &c. are more 


_ eaſily and ſatisfactorily accounted for from other princi- 
ples. | 5 | 
Vacuum, or vacuum Boyleanum, is alſo uſed, ſomewhat 


See TiDEs, &c. 


abuſively, to expreſs that approach to a real vacuum, which 
we arrive at by means of the air- pump. | | 
Thus, any thing put in a receiver fo exhauſted, is ſaid 
to be put in vacuo : and thus, moſt of the experiments 
with the air-pump are ſaid to be performed in vacuo, or 
in vacuo Beylcano. Some of the principal phenomena, 
obſerved of bodies in vacuo, are; that the besvieſt and 
lighteſt bodies, as a guinea and a feather, fall here with 
equal velocity: that fruits, as grapes, cherries, peaches, 
apples, &c. kept for any time in vacuo, retain their na- 
ture, ſreſhneſs, colour, &c. and thoſe withered in the open 
air recover their plumpneſs in vacuo :—all light and fire 
become immediately extinct in vacuo :—the colliſion of 
flint and ſteel in vacuo, produces no ſparks :—no ſound _ 
is heard, even from a bell rung in vacuo:—a ſquare 
phial, full of common air, well cloſed, breaks in vacuo z 
a round one does not :—a bladder half full of air will 
heave up forty pound weight in vacuo :—cats, and molt 
other animals, ſoon expire in vacuo. 
By experiments made in 1704, Dr. Derham found, that 
animals which have two ventricles, and no foramen 
ovale, as birds, dogs, cats, mice, &c. die in leſs than 
half a minute; counting from the firſt exſuction: a _ 
ie 


VAG 


died in one minute, a bat lived ſeven or eight. Inſects, 
as waſps, bees, graſhoppers, -&c. ſeemed. dead in two 
minutes; but, after being left in vacuo twenty-four hours, 
they came to life again in the open air : ſnails continue 
twenty-four hours in vacud, without appearing much 
incommoded, (TIT 
Seeds planted in vacuo do not grow :—Small beer dies, 
and loſes all its taſte, in vacuo Luke warm water boils 
very vehemently in vacuo :; And air, ruſhing through 
mercury into a vacuum, throws the mercury in a kind of 


1 x 


ſhower upon the receiver, and produces a great light in| 


a dark room. 5 a 
The A1R-PUMP can never produce a perfect vacuum; as 
is evident from its ſtructure, and the manner of its work- 
ing: in effect, every exſuction only takes away a part of 
the air: ſo that there will ſtill be ſome left after any 
finite number of exſuctions. Add, that the air-pump 
has no longer any effect than while the ſpring of the air 
remaining in the receiver is able to liſt up the valves: 
when the rarefaction is come to that degree, you can 
come no nearer to a vacuum. Sir Iſaac Newton, obſerv- 
ing that a thermometer ſuſpended in vacuo, and in that 
| Nate removed to a warm or a cold room, receives the 
heat or cold, and riſes, or falls, almoſt as ſoon as an- 


other in open air; takes thence occaſion to ſuſpect, that | 


the heat of the warm room is conveyed through the va- 
cuum, by the vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than 
air, which remained in the vacuum after the air was drawn 
out. 74 1 | F 
or 


Vacuum, rice/lian. See TORRICELLIAN. 


VADARI, in the Civil Law, denotes a perſon to pledge, | 
_ undertake, or give ſecurity, in behalf of another, that he 


Thall, on a certain day, appear in court, to proſecute, or 
anſwer. 3 | 35 | TE 
Tf he fails, his ſurety has an ac 
againſt him; that is, 
See WAGER. 


ion vadimonii deſerti 
an action for deſerting his bail. 


Properly ſpeaking, vadar; rewm, among the Romans, was 


the act of the plaintiff himſelf, who here demanded 
ſurety, or bail from the defendant, that he would appear 
before the pre&xtor on a certain day, | 
-"VADELECT: - See . ez, 
 V.ADE-MECUM, or a Veni-Mrcvun, a Latin phraſe, 


_ uſed in Englith, to expreſs a thing that is very familiar; 
and which any one uſually carries about with him: it is“ 


chiefly applied to ſome favourite book. Fn gel 
Some make Virgil, others Horace, their vade-mecum 3 
others an Epictetus, &c. _ „ 
This is what the Greeks call eyxeνu, or manual. The 


Arabs have a phraſe of equal import; viz. Habib al feir, 


comes itineris, companion of the journey. In Latin it 


is beſt expreſſed by comes; as comes theologicus, comes ruſ- 
tus, &c. 5 $45 | g 8 5 
VADIATION. See Vanarli. . 
V ADIMONIUM, in the Civil Law, a 
given for | 


pointed. 


 VADIUM. See Ga 


appearance before the judge upon a day ap- 


GE and PoE per Vadium. 


VA-EMBU, in the Materia Medica, a name given by ſome 


authors to the acorus A/raticus, or Aſiatic ſweet flag. 
_VAGABOND, a perfon that wanders about, having no 
certaln dwelling 
divers ſtatute. 
Die vagabundis, & a 


nominant — Travelling men, Sc. Charta 22. Hen. VI.— 


Item utemur, quod nullus vagabundus vagetur ſeu dleambu- 
lot de nocte in villa ſeu ſuburbio poſt pulſationem campanæ 


; . 3 . . *z» 
nofire communis, wvocate Cowerfeu : & ſi aliguis ibidem ca- 


piatur poſt pulſationem dlictæ campanæ, ducatur ad gaulam| 
domi ni 5 & 161 mor abitur uſque in craſlinum, ut notitia| 


M.. Cod. de Leg. & Stat. 


 perſone ſue h.beatur, &c. 
Burgi ville Mountgomer. temp. Hen. II. 


All itinerant beggars, fortune-tellers, collectors for gaols, 


fencers, bearwards, players of interludes, minſtrels, jug- 


glers, gyplies, &c ſhall be reputed vagabends, rogues, 


and ſturdy begpars, 39 Eliz. c. 4. os 
The court of Areopagus at Athens puniſhed idleneſs, 


and exerciſed a right of examining every citizen in what | 


manner he ſpent his time. The civil law expelled all 


ſturdy beggars from the city: and, in our own law, all 


idle perſons or vagabonds, (whom our ancient flatutes de- 
ſcribe to be © ſuch as wake in the night, and ſleep in the 
day, and haunt cuſtomable taverns, or alchouſes, and 
routs about; and no man wot from whence they come 
ne whither they go z” or ſuch as are more particulaily de- 
ſcribed by ſtatute 19 Geo. II. C. 5. called the vagrant a#?, 
and divided into three claſſes, (idle and diſorderly perſons, 
rogues and wvarabonds, and incorrigib'e razues;) are of- 
fenders againlt the good order, and blemithcs in the go- 


verument of any kingdom. They are therefore all pu- 


niſhed by the ſtatute laſt-mentioned : i. e. idle and diſ- 
orderly perſons with one. month's impriſonment in the 


promiſe, or bond, | 


or a ſturdy beggar, &c. mentioned in 


liis hominibus mendicantibus, qui fe 


houſe of correction; rogues aud vagatonds with whip- | 


4 


ping and impriſonment not exceeding 


fox months; , 
line and . 


breach and 
nferior ch fa 


incorrigible rogues with the like dilcip 
ment, not exceeding two years; the 
from which confinement in one of an! 


him among incorrigible rogues; and in 2 rogue en he 
incorrigible) makes him a felon, and liable os ore 5 
ported for ſeven years. Perſons harbouring vapr anl. 0 
liable to a fine of 40s. and to pay all axes 880 ae of 
on the pariſh thereby z in the ſame manner 3. . 2 Vac 
ancient laws, whoever harboured any ſtranger 1 ws, 940 
than two nights, was anſwerable to the public ' more bi 
offence which his inmate might commit. Bla SY hot 
. vol. iv. p. 170. th «ck, Com, * 
VAGINA, a Latin term, literally ſignifyine 2 J, Vac 
ſcabbard; uſed on divers 3 2 0 a ſheath, or VA 
VAGINA, in Architecture, is uſed for the lower part of al 
TERMINUS; becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of whi ? 3, 
the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. See TERus. TO hy. 
The vagina is that long part between the baſe, and he =_ 
capital; and 1s formed in divers manners, and with di. II 
vers ornaments. i ee ohio 1 Fi 
VAGINA, in Anatomy, denotes a canal, or cavity, leadin nu 
from the pudendum to the uterus of women. | 8 0 
The vagina, called alſo RVIx uteri, is a membranous 85 
0 2 ; 
aſſage, extended from the rima, or aperture of the hr. ate 
bia, to the neck of the womb, See Tab. Anat, (Splanch,) P 
fog. 9. lit. H. fig. 11. lit. a. e ep 
It is ſituated below the urethra, and above the extremity tio 
of the inteſtinum rectum, a little obliquely, being more ter 
raiſed in the inner and back part than in the outer and fu 
fore-part : its inner or poſterior extremity joins the ex. rac 
tremity of the body of the uterus, and ſurrounds its ori- by 
fice much as the duodenum ſurrounds the pylorus, or thr 
as the ilium is ſurrounded by the cæcum and colon: the anc 
anterior extremity forms the great orifice, which lies un- no 
der that of the urethra, and above the foſſula of the in- bei 
ferior commiſſure of the alæ; and is commonly bordered of 
by a circular membranous fold, called HYMEN ; and by 
each ſide of this anterior portion is covered externally by the 
a thin, broad, cavernous, and vaſcular plexus, called the ſels 
plexus retiformis of this cana!, being compoled of veikis | ally 
which come chiefly from the hypogaſtrice ; and this abf 
plexus is ſtrictly united to the muſcular portions com- VaG 
monly taken for accelerators or conſtrictors, and may be VAG 
inflated by air like the ſpongy ſubſtance of the clitoris, VAC 
with which it ſeems to have ſome communication: the net 
length of the vagina is ordinarily ſeven or eight inches, bec 
The body of the canal is chiefly made up of a ſpongy An, 
nervous ſubſtance, interwoven with numerous blood-yel- VAI- 
ſels, exquiſitely ſenſible, and it is commonly longer and tho 
_ narrower in virgins, than in married women. Ch 
Through the whole courſe of its inner ſurface, it is eo. Vall 
vered by a particular membrane, and is full of rugz, or of 
wrinkles; formed by oblong narrow eminences, iucur. Dy 
vated like portions of arches ; which arches the uſe ot Vai 
venery renders leſs apparent, and frequent parturition ob- ger 
| literates : this ſhews, that they were intended to render WI 
the part more eafily diſtendible for parturition. _ ral 
Along the whole tract of the vagina there are pores, 0! | pg 
oſlia, or little ducts ſeen, which are the extremities ot Va 
glands, that, in the act of venery, emit a liquor by many I 
miltaken for ſeed, See LACUNA. | * 
The vagina has a conſtrictory muſcle, inſerted under the co 
: # : . . . ; braces ling 
clitoris z which, with a broad ſeries of fibres, em hy 
and conſtringes the lower part of the vagina, and puts i 
the dimenfion of the part, in ſome meaſure, in the power i 
of - the wings FFC Jef 
The uſe of the wagina is to receive the penis in colt * 
and to emit from the womb the menſtrual diſcharges 15 
the fœtus, ſecundines, and lochia. h Se 
"The voging is liable to an inflammation aſter en | ſe 
calioned by the head of the child being long retainec l 2 
the pelvis. If the ſwelling and inflammation art Mo 75 
dr. cena ved by the diſcharge 40 
very great, they are generally removed b be borint cie 
of the lochia; but if the internal membrane of t — in = 
be inflamed, emollienc injections mult be ry A0. Ki 
uſed, and a piece of prepared ſponge ſhould 18 au wh 
duced to prevent its coaleſcing. 1 he ſponge 3 the fur 
prepared: take a piece of a proper ſize for. 2 2 at 
Vagina open, when it is expanded; eee va 
ter; then toll it tight from end to end with 2 us * the Re 
off any hard lumps, and lay it to dry; then a We in 
"OF en, introduce it into the! 
ſtring ; anoint it with lard, and introdute t f the peel ber 
gina, the moiſture of which will expand 5 to obſtruct t01 
ſure on this part was ſo long continued, as * or 
Rs, . 8 . ill enſue, Wil r 
the circulation in it, a mortificauon v | the patient Th 
may be either total or partial: if it be toi © tO ter 
„ Ged parts will 00s x 
will die; if partial only, the mortihed P frer delivery in 
off. This may be known by great e at firſt from * 
a fetid ſmell, and a diſcharge of ſharp ic his is the caſey * 
the va7ina, then pus and matter. hen t from time to A 
emollient fomentations may be thrown up Vi 


in ſome proper 


time; dollils of lint may be dipped TY 


vA! 


den and applied to the parts in order to deterge and 
wn hem; and when the ſloughs are all caſt off, great 
* 5518 be taken to prevent the vagina from growing 
e either by introducing doſſils of lint, or pieces 
- ſponge into It. 1 1 07 

VaGINE procidentia. See ROCIDE . $ 6 
e femoris tenſory in Anatomy, a name given by Al- 

* to 2 muſcle of the thigh, called by others the ME M- 
1 110006 and the muſculus faſciæ latæ; and by ſome 

NEUROTICUS. 

e Fe ſphinfler, See SPHINCTER vagine, & c. 

WN Alls guleæ, in Anatomy, a name ſome anatomiſts 

8 ve to the muſculous coat of the gula; as ſuppoling it | _ 
a proper muſcle, conſpiring with the ceſophagus in thruſt- V 
ing the aliment down, when entered. | 2 

V AGINALIS unica, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
ELVTROID ES. 3 VIS oY 
The tunica vaginalts is common to the ſpermatic chord, 
and the teſticle the tunica of the latter being a conti- 


VAL 


or the bearings of a coat, when charged, or chequered; 
with vair. | 

When the colours are argent and azure, or white and 
blue, it is vairy proper: if it be otherwiſe, the colours 
are to be expreſsly named; vairy of ſuch a colour or me- 
tal, He bears vairy, or, and vert; this is particularly 
called vair compoſed. The bearings are.likewiſe ſaid to 
be vairy, when they are charged with vairs;—When 
chiefs, croſſes, pales, feſſes, &c. happen to be vairy, the 
number of ranks are to be ſpecified. 

Vairy gowns are obſerved, by Julius Pollux, to have been 


the habit of the ancient Gauls, as ermines were of the 
Armenians. 


AIRY cuppy, Of VAIRY taſſy, or potent COUNTER, coux- 
TER-potent, 1s a bearing in heraldry, compoſed of pieces 
repreſenting the tops of crutches, or potents counter- 
laced. See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 88. 
n blazon, the colours muſt be expreſſed ; as, azure, ar- 
gent, &c. 


uation of that of the former, which is a proceſs of the | VAISSEAUX en flex, a term uſed by the French writers 


eritonzeum. The tunica daginalis of the ſpermatic chord 
is compoſed of two diſtinft. membranous laminæ, ſitu- 
ated upon one another; the upper being extended down- 
wards, and dilated in its progreſs towards the teſticle and 
epididymis, fo as to form a bag or ſheath for the recep- 
non of theſe and the tunica albuginea. On the poſ. 
terior part the epididymis is connected to the internal 
ſurlace of the twnica vaginalis, Its internal lamina is at- 
tached to the ſpermatic rope, a little above the teſticle, | 
by a thin, fine membrane, with which it is lined ; and 
thus a tranſverſe partition is formed betwixt the ſuperior 
and inferior parts: the tunita vaginalis of one teſticle has | 
no connection with that of the other; ſuch connection“ 
being prevented by the ſeptum ſeroti. The outer furface | V 
of this tunica is rough ; the inner ſmooth, and lubricated | V 


in Chemiſtry, for the veſſels uſed in diſtilling in an open 


| fre, or in ſand, which do not conſiſt in the common way 


of a retort, joined immediately to a receiver, but have 
a receiver with a double opening, and a neck at each end, 
placed between the retort and the ordinary receiver. The 
neck of the retort is let into ane of the necks of this 


middle veſſel, arid its other neck is thruſt into that of the 
receiver; by this means the receiver, into which the li- 
quor is to fall, ſtands at a greater diſtance than it other- | 
wiſe would from the fire, and the vapours are more ea- 
ſily condenſed in it by its coolneſs, while they have alſo 


a double or treble ſpace to expand in, and by that means 
are not ſo likely to burſt the veſſel. 
ALANTIA, in Botany. See CRoOss-wert. 
ALDENSES. See Vavpois. 3 


by a ſmall quantity of extravafated lymph, furniſhed by VALDIA, in Botany, a name given by Plumier to a genus 


the extremities of exhaling, lymphatic, or ſecretory veſ-- 
ſels, which fluid, in a proportional quantity, is occaſion- V 
ally returned into the courſe of circulation by inhaling or | 
abſorbent veſſels. See HYDROCELE. _ | 
VAGINANS folinm, among Botaniſis. See LEar. V 
VAGRANTS, in Law. See VAGaBOND. oo 
VAGUM, in Anatomy, a name given to the eighth pair of 
nerves of the medulla oblongata, called the par vagum, 
becauſe.diſperſed to divers parts of the body. See Tab. 
Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. 9. J. SeeNERvE 
VAl-h!v, in the Materia Medica, a name uſed by ſome au- 
thors ſor a kind of lignum aloes, which is brought from 
China, and is very black, and ſcented. _ 5 
VAIR, in Heraldry, a kind of fur, or doubling, conſiſting 
of divers little pieces, argent and azure, reſembling a 
Dutch U, or a bell-glaſs. See Tab. II. Heraldry, fie. 87. 
Fairs have their point azure oppoſite to their point ar- 
gent, and the baſe argent to the azure. _ 1 
When there are only two or three vairs, the ancient he- 
ralds call it great vair; and when there are more, ſmall | 
vair, DT ONT | | A $635.47 
Vair is intended to repreſent a'kind of ſkin, uſed an- 
eiently by the kings of France, in lieu of a fur, and | 
vherewith the gowns of the preſidents à mortier, the 
counſellors of the court, the heralds coats, &c. were 
lned, till the fifteenth century. * 
It was properly the ſkin of a kind of ſquirrel, called | 
alo, in. French, vair, and in Latin ſeriveus ; which was 
white underneath, and of a dove-colour at top. It is 
(deſcribed by Aldrovandus, under the name of ſcrives va- 
5 and is the ſame, according to Geſner, with the mus 
Panticus of Ariſtotle and Pliny ;z which the Latins call | 
8 or varus, from the variety of its colour. Its two | 
ins, joined together, make the figure of the wairs in | 
Tories z being naturally white and azure. OS 
fa Colombiere obſerves, is the ſecond fort of fur an- 
| aun; uled as a lining of the garments of great men 
0 ng w little pieces, ſewed by the furriers on white 
Wo 2 ecauſe theſe pieces were uſually blue, thoſe 
mg g t tettled the rules of heraldry, decreed, that this | 
0 8 natural blazon, ſhould always be argent and 
wg 0 if it be abſolutely ſaid, ſuch a family bears |. 
Reo bY uppoſed to be argent and azure. | 
A 2 . muſt be but four rows or ranks of vair 
* y if there be either more or leſs, the num- 
aer. 3 The ſmalleſt number, being three 
or fix. + effroy de varrz and the moſt, being five 
78 „ 1s called menu, or ſmall vair. 
dend "18 alſo known by the firſt figure on the dex- 


- amt beten, being always of metal, and 
8. 


o a glaſ creas that of mere vair is in ſhape 
AIR cou 

hr, 1 — CounTER-vair, 
You, IV, Ne, Er, or VaRRy, is applied to a coat, 


e ©} 


the ſcupper-holes. 


of plants, ſince called by Linnzus, ovitDa: To 
ALE of a pump, at Sca, a term for the trough by which 
the water runs from the pump along the up- ſides, to 


ALENTIAM. See Care ad Valentia cg. 
ALENTINIANS, in Ecclefia/tical Hiftory, an ancient and 

famous ſect of GNnosTicCs; thus called ſrom their leader 
Valentinus, an Egyptian by birth, who was eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the extent of his fame, and the multitude 
of his followers. His ſect, which took riſe at Rome 
towards the clofe of the ſecond century, grew up to ma- 
turity in the iſle of Cyprus, and ſpread itſelf through 
Aſa, Africa, and Europe, with amazing rapidity. His 


_ principles were much the ſame with thoſe of the Gnoſ- 


tics, though in many reſpects he entertained opinions 
peculiar to himſelf. He'placed in the pleroma, as the 
Gnoſtics called the habitation of the Deity, thirty z oxs, 


half male and half female ; to theſe he added four others, 


which were of neither ſex, viz. Horus, Chriſt, the Holy 
Ghoſt, and Jeſus. The youngeſt æon, called Sophia or 


Wiſdom, ' conceived an ardent defire of a ag r 
the nature of the Supreme Being, and by t 


e force of 
this propenlity, brought forth a daughter, named Acha- 
moth ; who, being exiled from the pleroma, fell down 
into the undigeſted maſs of matter and arranged it ; and, 

by the aſliſtance of Jeſus, produced the DEMIURGE, the 
lord and creator of all things. This demiurge ſeparated 
the animal from the terreſtrial matter; and out of the 

former created the ſuperior world, or viſible heavens ; 

and out of the latter the inferior world, or the terraque- 
ous globe. He alſo made man, uniting in his compo- 
ſition the animal and terreſtrial matter, to which / 64 54 
moth added a ſpiritual and celeſtial ſubſtance, The de- 


miurge, acording to Valentine, arrogating the honours 


of God alone, ſent prophets to the Jewith nation to urge 
his claims; and his ambition was imitated by the other 


angels that preſide over the different parts of the univerſe. 


In order to chaſtiſe this lawleſs arrogance, and to illu- 
minate the minds of rational beings with the knowledge 
of the true and ſupreme Deity, Chriſt appeared on 5 
compoſed of an animal and ſpiritual ſubſtance, and 
clothed, moreover, with an aerial body. The Redeemer, 
in deſcending upon earth, paſſed through the womb of 
Mary ; and Tells, one of the ſupreme ons, was united 
to him when he was baptiſed by John in Jordan. The 
creator of this world, perceiving that the foundations of 
his empire were ſhaken, cauſed him to be apprehended 
and nailed to the croſs: but before Chriſt ſubmitted to 
this puniſhment, not only Jeſus the Son of God, but the 
rational ſoul of Chriſt, aſcended up on high; fo that 
only the animal foul and the ethereal body Rieres eru⸗ 
cifixion. Thoſe, who abandoning the ſervice of falſe 
deities and the worſhip of the God of the Jews, live ac- 
cording to the pai of Chriſt, and ſubmit the e. 

| 12 | 2 


* 


VALERE, See PERIN DE Falere. 


V.AL 


mal and ſenſual ſoul to the diſcipline of reaſon, ſhall be | 


truly happy; and when all the parts of the divine nature, 
or all ſouls, are purihed thoroughly and ſeparately from 
matter, then a raging fire ſhall ſpread its flames through 
the univerfe, aud diffolve the frame of the corporeal 
world. Such'is the doQtrine of Valentine and the Gnol- 
tics: and ſuch, in general, are the tenets of the oRI- 
ENTAL philoſophy. The ſect of the Valentinians was di- 
vided into many branches. See ProLEMAITESs, 8E. 


CUNDIANS, HERACLEONITES, and Marcoslans. Mo- 


{heim's Eee, Hitt. vol. i. p. 186. &c. 8vo. edit. 


VALERIAN, VaLtRIana, in Botany, a genus of the tr- 

andria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has either no or a ſmall empalement, and one tu- 
bulous petal, cut into. five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, 
with a gibbous honey-gland on the inſide; it has three 
ſmall erect awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length of the petals, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits; the germen is fitu- 
ated under the flower, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crowned 
by a thick ſtigma; it turns to a crowned capſule which 
falls off, and in it is lodged a ſingle feed. There are ſe- 


other parts of Europe. - Miller enumerates twelve, and 
Linnæus ninetcen ſpecies. 3 | 
The valerians may be known, when not in flower, by 
their roots being fcented, and their leaves always ſtand- 
ing two at a ſtalk. | Eh. | 7 


There are various kinds of Valerian ; but thoſe chiefly in 


+ 


uſe, are the large garden valerian, valeriana Hortenſis; 
called by Dio ſcorides, ph, Folio oluſatri; and the vale- 


riana fylveſtris, or great wild valerian. I 
The former is an ingredient in Venice treacle ; its chief 


uſe is in diſorders of the nerves: in which reſpect, how- 


ever, it is held inferior to the latter. | | 


The wild walerian, valeriana officinalts of Linneus, or 


daleriana fylveſtris major montana of Bauhine, is peren- 
nial, and grows wild in dry mountainous places. 'The 


threads, matted together, iſſuing from one head, of a 


duſky browniſh colour approaching to olive. Cows eat! 
the leaves, and cats are very fond of the roots. Another 
ſpecies, or variety, of wid valerian is met with in moilt | 


watery grounds, diſtinguiſhable by the leaves being broad- 


er, and of a deep, glofly green colour. Both ſorts have 


been uſed indiſcrimmately; but the mountain ſort is 


much the molt efficacious, and 1s, therefore, expreſly or- | 


dered for the officinal ſpecies by the London college. 
The vicuntain valerian root has a-ſtrong, not agreeable, 


ſmell, and an unpleaſant, warm, bitteriſh, ſubacrid taſte : | 


the ſtrength of the ſmell and taſte is the only certain teſt 


of its genuineneſs and goodneſs. It is a medicine of great 
eſteem in the preſent practice againſt obſtinate hemicra- | 
niæ, hyſterical, and the different kindsof nerrougdiſorders, 
and is commonly conſidered as one of the principal anti- 
ſpaſmodies. Columna reports, that he was cured by it 
of an inveterate epilepſy after many other medicines had | 


been ufed in yain. 


M. Marchant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- | 
ences, has confirmed this virtue, by many inſtances with- 
ie his own knowledge: and what is very remarkable, is, 
that in the two obſervations he enlarges moſt upon, the 
patients, on takipg it, voided great quantities of worms. | 

His cuſtom was, always to purge before he adminiſtered 


On more extenſiye trials it has been found, in ſome epi- 
leptic caſes, to effect a cure, in ſeveral to abate the vio- 
lence or frequency of the fits, and in many to prove al- 
together ineffectual; oftentimes, it either purges, or ope- 
rates by ſweat or by urine, or brings away worms, before | 
| The doſe of the root in powder is ſrom * 

a {cruple to a dram or two, which may be repeated, if 
the ſtomach will bear it, two or three times a day. Dr. 
Withering ſays, that in habitual coſliveneſs it is an ex- 
cellent medicine; and frequently. looſens the bowels 
when ocher ftronger purgatives have been tried in vain. 
A remarkable iuſtance of its eflicacy in a cataleply is 
gixen by Mr. Mudge (on the vis vite,, &c.) ; doſes of 
half an ounce of the powder were exhibited twice a day, 


it prevents a fit, 


anda leis quantity was found ineffcAual, 


The powdered root, infuſed in water or digeſted in rec- 
tificd ſpirit, impregnates both menſtrua ſtrongly with its | 
ſmell and taſte, and tinges the former of a dark brown, 
and the latter of a browniſh red colour. Water diſtilled 
from it ſmells conſiderably of the root, but no effential 
oil. feparates : the extract obtained by inſpiſſating the 
watery infuſion, which is about one fourth the weight of 
the root, has a pretty ſtrong taſte, diſagreeably ſweetiſh, 
and ſomewhat bitteriſh: the ſpirituous extract, which is 
about one-cighth the weight of the root, is leſs diſ- 
' agrecable, and more perfectly reſembles the root itſelf, 


VALERIAN, Greek, or Jacop's Ladder, 


- wheel-ſhaped petal ; the tube is very ſho 


filled with irregular acute-pointed ſeed 
VALERANELLA, a ſpecies of val. ENIAN, called low 
veral ſpecies of it, which grow naturally in England, and | cer 
the young leaves in ſpring and autumn are eaten as fil. 


VALESIANS, Var ts1ax1, in Feelefiaftical H. . 
cient ſectaries, ſo called from one V. fn a a ol 


UD 5 1 
VXIIb, : term applied to acts, tranſactions, expe 


VALIGA, a name given by ſome medical writer 


6 


VAL 


Tinctures of it are prepared in the ſho 7 

four ounces of the Wa e e 0 9 dieſin 
ſpirit, in the ſame quantity of the volatile arg of proc 
rit, or of the dulcified ſpirit of fal ammoniac I" ſpi- 
in ſubſtance, however, is generally found to be ,,, 
fectual than any preparation of it: and its fl More ef. 
beſt be covered with mace. Lewis. our may 
tany, a genus of the pentandria er in Be. 
racters are theſe : the flower has a permanent ts Cha. 
ment which is cut imo five ſegments, and it 2 


hort, and the u 

3 it has five lender 
be tube, which are 
minated by roundifh 


per part 18 divided and ſpreads open 
{ſtamina inſerted in the valves of t 
ſhorter than the petal, and are ter 
ſummits ; in the bottom of the tube is ſituated an 3 

oval germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle equal with the 


perm crowned by a revolving trifid ſtigma ; the germen 


; 3 
comes a three-cornered oval capſule, having three cells 


. 8. Linnæus e 5 
merates four, and Miller two ſpecies. 1 


lettuce or corn- ſallad; it is common in corn- fields; and 


lad, and are very little inferior to young lettuce. 


known to Epiphanius, who howeyer makes menti 

this fect, Hær. 58. though he owns he knew "6 _ 
little of them; only this, that they admitted none into 
their ſociety but eunuchs; at laſt, if any were admitted 
before caftration, they obliged them not to eat any meat 
till the operation was performed. For then, being uo 
longer ſubject to the motions of the fleſh, they allowed 
them to eat any kind of meats. Whiſton ſays of them, 


that they ſprung up about the year 240, and that they 
rejected the law and the prophets, | 

| % | VALET, or VALECT, a French term, anciently written 
root conſiſts of tough' firings with numerous ſma'ler | | 


varlet, 1 Us 4 

In France, valet is a common name for all domeſtic ſer- 
vants, employed in the lower, and more ſervile offices; 
including what we call grooms, ſootmen, coachmen, bailifs, 
&c. But the word is not uſed among us in this ſenſe, 


nor any otherwiſe than in the phraſe valet de chambre; 


which is a ſervant, whoſe oflice is to dreſs and undreſs 
his maſter, to look to his bed-chamber, wait on him at 


table, &c, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call his ge- 


tleman. 55 e 
In the hiſtory of Lewis XII. by Seiſel, we always find 
varlet de chambre du roi, varlct de la gardrobe, &c. Put 


Darlei, like nave, and divers other words, is now dege- 


nerated into a term of reproach. 


Valet, waled, , vadelect, dadlet, and wallet, Camden ch. 


ſerves, were anciently uſed at our court, ſor a gentleman 
of the privy- chamber. . eh | 
Selden, in his Tiges, relates, that valets anciently ſigni- 
fied young gentlemen, and heirs of great eſtate and qua- 
lity ; eſpecially ſuch as were to be knighted: | 
In the accounts of. the Inner Tempie, valet is uſed for 


a bencher's clerk, or ſervant. The butlers of the houfe 
_ ſtill call them varlets. 


4 * | 


| VALET, in the Manege, a ſtick armed at one end with 2 | 


blunted point of ion, to prick and aid a leaping horſe. 
Formerly a valet was called aiguillm, i. e. goad, and ſome 
of them had ſpur-rowels upon them, only the points 
beaten down: and when a hoxſe was firſt begun een 
pillar, without à rider, they uſed to prick his flayks mY 
the valct, to make him know the ſpur, and obey it, Wi g 
out refilling. At: preſent the valet is not ur = 
purpoſe, and the name of goad is ſuppreticc, as being 
only proper for oxen. _ | 


VALETUDINARV, VALETU DINARIUS) a term ſome- 


1 >” 6 1 „% 1 Ot y 
times uſed by the writers of medicine, for a ASS 5 


weak, ſickly conſtitution, who is very frequen 
order, &c. 


F Be” ſtu- 
Dr. Cheyne, by all means, directs the weakly, the t. 


1 | Wa a lo 
dious, the ſedentary, aud the valetudinary, to 


+ © amnilye {9 
Kc. which are clothed in all the formalities purges 
their being put into execution, and to their being 
mitted in a court of juſtice. 
A contrack by a minor is not va 
riage is not valid, unleſs performed wit 


injoined. 


ha . * * 
lid, or 18 invalid. a we 
h the {olemmie? 


1 zrit 03 
fuſion or tinCture of jalap in (pint of wine, er ip 
citron, with the addition of alittle ps 

VALLAR, VaLLaAR1s, formed from 3 of g 00 
branches, whereof they made the e 10 a kind 0 
| called lorica, in Antiquity, an epithet give crowu, 


itions, 


g to an 


AY 


current it ſhall be ſaid pretii; but of coin current, nei- 
ther pretii, nor ad valentiam; the price and value being 


crown, it 
ho, in ztta . NET! 
' lines, or paliſades. e Certain. 


The corand 7 VALVE, Var.vvLa, formed from valve, folding doors, in 
i called corona COfIren/?s; from cara, a camp. Aulus] Hydraulics, Pneumatics, &c. is a kind of lid, or cover of 


Celtins aſſures us, that it was of gold, as the mural and | a tube, or veſſel, ſo contrived, as to open one way; but 
qayal crowns alſo were : yet though they were made of | which, the more forcibly it is preſſed the other way, the 


that precious metal, they were not the moſt valued; for | cloſer it ſhuts the aperture: ſo that it either admits the 
Pliny, lib. xxii. cap. 3. gives the preference to the co- entrance of a fluid into the tube, or veſſel, and prevents 


. | its return z or admits it to eſcape, and prevents its re-en- 
oe CROWN, and Tab. III. Heraldry, fig. 98. | trance. 


VALLEY, VaLE, in Geography. See MoUNTAIN. Valves are of great uſe in the air-pump, and other wind- 
VALLEYS, in Building, denote the gutters over the ſleep- engines; in which they are ordinarily made of pieces of 
ers in the roof of a building. ; 3 bladder. : : | 
VALLISPERTA, in Botany, a genus of the dioccia dian- | In hydraulic engines, as the emboli of pumps, they are 
lia claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has male and fe- | frequently of leather ; their 6gure round, and they are 
male flowers ; the ſpatha of the male is bipartite, the | fitted to ſhut the apertures of the barrels or pipes. 
ſpadix is covered with floſcules, and the corolla is tripar- Sometimes they are made of two round pieces of leather 
tre; the ſpatha of the female is bifid and uniflorous z the encloſed between two others of braſs ;, having divers per- 
calyx tripartite 3 the corolla has three petals, and three | forations, which are covered with another piece of braſs, 
ſtyles; the capſule is unilocular and polyſpermous. There | moveable upwards and downwards, on a kind of axis, 
is one ſpecies. | EN” „ which goes through the middle of them all. | 
VALLOR, VaLLow, or VALE, among country people, Sometimes they are made of braſs, covered over with 
a hollow mould, in which a new made cheeſe is preſſed. leather, and furniſhed with a fine ſpring, which gives 
VALLUM, in Ronan Antiquity, denotes a kind of parapet | way upon a force applied againſt it: but, upon the ceaſ- 
with which they fortified their camps. In the vallum| ing of that, returns the valve over the aperture. See 
ſome diſtinguiſh two parts, the agger, which was no | Pump. See alfo for the conſtruction of different ſorts 
more than the earth caſt up to form the vallum; and the of valves for the buckets of pumps; Deſaguliers, Exp. 
fides, which were a fort of wooden ſtakes to ſecure and Phil. vol. ii. p. 156. &c. and for the deſcriptioa of 
ſtrengthen lt. OY 85 e ; a new valve, by M. Belidor, ibid. p. 180. 8 | 
VAL embreſo gives its name to a congregation of Benedic- VALVE, VALVULA, in Anatomy, a thin membrance, ap- 
the monks, founded in the Apennines by Gualbert of | plied, like a door or ſhutter, on divers cavities and veſ- 
Florence, in the 11th century; who in a ſhort ſpace of | ſels of the body; to afford a paſſage to ſome humour, 
time propagated their diſcipline in ſeveral parts of Italy. | or other matter, going one way, and prevent its reflux 
VALOR beneficiorum, in Law. See FIRST-FRUITS. towards the part whence it came. _ | 
VALORE maritagin, VaLug of marriage, a writ which | The veins and lymphatics have valves, ſituate from ſpace 
anciently lay for the lord, after having proffered fuitable to ſpace, which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe 
marriage to an infant who refuſed the ſame; to recover | on that ſide towards the extremities; i. e. they let the 
the value of the marriage. See GUARDIAN. | blood and lymph paſs towards the heart, but prevent 
VALVASOR, or Va1.vaSoUR. See VAVASOR. their returning to the extreme parts, whence they came. 
VALUE, Vaio, in Commerce, the price or worth of any | The heart has alſo its valves, placed at the entrance of 
thing. 8 1 5 | the veſſels ariſing out of it. 'Thole at the entrance of 
VaLUx, intrinſie, denotes the proper, real, and effective] the vena cava, and pulmonary vein, letthe blood paſs on 
worth of any thing: and is uſed chiefly with regard to to the heart, and prevent its return: on the contrary, 
money; the popular value whereof may be raiſed and | thoſe at the entrance of the aorta, and pulmonary arte- 
lowered at the pleaſure of the prince; but its real or in- ry, let the blood paſs out of the heart, and prevent its 
trinſic value, depending wholly on its weight and fine- | flowing back again.—See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. 
neſs, is not at all affected by the ſtamp, or impreſſion | it. J. See HEART, MitTRALEs, SEMILUNAR, and 
thereon, | | ⁵, | TaicuspripzEs. 3 | 3 
It is generally on the foot of this intrinſie value, that ſpe- | © In the jejunum, and ileum, the inner tunic, being 
cies are received in foreign countries; though in the | © larger than the outer, is much corrugated : the looſe 
places where they are coined, and where the ſovereign | © folds of this have been thought, in ſome meaſure, to 
power makes them current, they ſometimes paſs for much e do the office of valves; and have therefore been called 
_— 5 8 0 . « valvule conniventes. Drake, Anat. p. 39: 
It is, in good meaſure, on the difference of thoſe two “The lacteals, opening into the inteſtines, receive the 
values, one whereof is, as it were, arbitrary, and the | © prepared fluid part of the chyle; and appear at inter- 
other, in ſome fort, natural, that the difference of ex-| © vals, as it were, girt and ſtreightened; and when | | 
changes depends; and thoſe till riſing and falling, as the | “ preſſed, do not admit of a reflsx towards the inte- = 
rate at which a ſpecies is current, comes nearer or far- | © tines; though the liquor be caſily propelled towards | | 
ther off the juſt price of the metal whereof it conſiſts. | * the glands: which argues, that there are valves 5 | 
Var uk, in Bulls of Exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature | * in them, though they be too minute to be ſenſible to | 11 
of the thing (as ready money, merchandizes, bills, debts, | „ the eye.” Id. ibid. p. 5%0ù0. | | | | 8 
e.) which is given, as it were, in exchange for the ſum | The coLoN has a thick valve, to prevent the excrements $18 
 Hecified in the bill. DE | 5 from paſling into the ileon; and ſeveral other valves, to 5 | 
From four different manners of expreſſing this value, retard the deſcent of the excrements. 3 | | | 
lome diſtinguiſhed four kinds of bills of exchange. — | Conſtantine Varolius, a Bologneſe, and phyſician of Gre- 
The firlt bears value received, imply and purely, which | gory XIII. who died in 1570, was the firſt that obſerved 


9 
N 


On ang: all kinds of value; the ſecond, value re- | the value in the colon. Bart. Euſtachio, a native of San 1 
, 'n money, or merchandize; the third, value of my- | Severino in nies diſcovered, about the fame time, the | mn 


3 5 and the fourth but little uſed: | markable one at the orifice of the lower trunk of ne | if f 
vent Fn Ada rai the value well expreſſed, and to pre- | vena cava, near the right auricle of the heart : though he . {| 
er _ omar of overſights therein, it is well] did not take it for a value, but merely for a membrane. | — 
ed — Here. ordonnance of 1673, that bills | Sig. Lanciſi, phyſician to pope Clement XI. Who brit | 
ow 187 all contain the name of the perſon to] publiſhed Eultachio's works, takes the uſe of this vol | [ 
ment the 8 ſum ĩs to be paid z the time of pay-| to be to prevent the blood of the upper vena cava from . it 
e 008 of him who has given the value; and | ſtriking with too much violence againſt that of the lower: | 
Ig as received in money, merchandize, or other |_ and M. W inflow, who has conſidered it very diligently | 3 | | 1 

Valve, Vaton v. FR | in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, is ; | 
1 Ne 4 „or . ALENTIA, in Law. Weſt gives much of the ſame opinion. ; oi 
(fs be) of ven, between value, and price; the value] But as it gradually dwindles in children, 2nd at length | 
dual ccd things in which offences are committed, is | becomes quite loſt in adults, ſtill diminiſhing as the eh I 
in theft 10 _ Need. which ſeems neceſſary foramen ovale does, it ſhould ſeem to have ſome other | | 
treſpaſs, 8 © a difference from petty larceny and in| officez and that, chietly, regarding the circulation of the | 

Ws 4 . the fault, and increaſe the fine. blood in the ſcetus. = | - [ 
of deers, hares OP g fere nature may be expreſſed, as In effect, by means hereof, M. Winſlow reconciles the | | | 
nd where the 2b they be not in parks and warrens. | two oppoſite ſyſtems of the circulation of the blood in 

in the ind; n er of things taken is to be expreſſed | the fœtus. See Circulation of the B oo, and FosTus. : 
there muſt be — as of bare. doves in a dove- houſe, VALVE, eat, valuula major, is the upper part, and as it 
dead tlüngs 2 preti!, or ad valentiam: but of divers] were, the lid of the iſthmus between the teſtes, and the 

6%, ad vaicntiam, and not pretii: of coin not | firlt yermicular proceſs of the cerebellum : its ſubilanc e | if 


YAN 


's medullary. Its uſe is to prevent the lymph from fall- 


inp on the nerves at the baſe of the cranium. 

VALVULA conniventes. Mr. du Vernoi is of opinion, 
that the valurle conniventes of the inteſtines are formed 
by the arched veſſels and fat in the internal cellular coat, 
and covered by the villous or nervous coat. See Com- 
ment. Acad. Petrop. tom. iv. p. 192. : 

VAMPYRE, a name given to an imagivary demon „which, 
it is pretended, ſucks the blood of perſons during the 
night, and thereby deſtroys them. Theſe vampyres were 
ſuppoſed to animate the bodies of dead perſons, which 
when dug up were found freſh, florid, and full of blood. 
"Thoſe who were killed by dampyres were ſaid to become 
©ampyres themſelves: the way to deſtroy them, was to 
drive a ftake through them, at which time they would 
give a horrid groan z and to burn the body to aſhes, This 
ſpecies of ſuperſtition occaſioned, ſome years ago, great 
diſturbances in Hungary and other places. 


VAMPYRP, in Zoology, the veſpertilio vampyrus of Linnzus, | 
called alſo ternate, and by Buffon la rouſſette and la ro. 
gelte, is a ſpecies of BAT, with large canine teeth, ſour 


cutting teeth above, and the ſame below; ſharp black 
| noſe; large naked ears; tongue pointed, and terminated 
by ſharp aculeated papilke ; exterior toe detached from 
the membrane; the claw ſtrong, and hooked five toes on 
the hind feet; talons very crooked, ſtrong, and com- 
preſſed ſide ways; no tail; the membrane divided behind 
quite to the rump; varying in colour, ſome being en- 
tirely of a reddiſh brown and others duſky, and alſo in 
ſize, ſome having the extent from tip to tip of the wings 
four feet, others five feet four inches; and others ex- 
_ tending farther than a man can reach with his extended 
arms. This animal inhabits Guinea, Madagaſcar, and 
all the iſlands from thence to the remoteſt in the Indian 
ocean. They are alſo found in New Holland, the 
Friendly Iſlands, the New Hebrides, and New Caledo- 
nia. They fly in flocks, obſcuring the air with their num- 
bers; beginning their flight from one neighbouring iſland 
co another immediately on ſun-ſet, and returning in clouds 
from the time it is light till ſun-riſe, and during the day 
lodging in hollow trees: they live on fruit, and are ſo 
fond of the juice of the palm-tree, that they will in-| 
toxicate themſelves with it till they drop on the ground. 


In New Caledonia, the natives uſe their hair in ropes, 


and in the taſſels of their clubs. The Indians eat them, 
and declare the fleſh to be very good. The French, who 
live in the Ifle de Bourbon, boil them in their bouillon, 
to give it a reliſh, While, they are eating they make a 
great noiſe; their ſmell is rank ; and their bite, reſiſtance, 
and fiercenels very great when taken. The ancients had 
ſome knowledge of theſe animals, and M. de Buffon ap- 
prehends, that from the account of them the poets form- 
ed their ſictions of harpies. Linnzeus calls this ſpecies 
©ampyre, conjecturing it to be the kind which draws blood 


from people in their ſleep. The bat is fo dexterous a 


bleeder, as to inſinuate its aculeated tongue into a vein 
without being perceived, and then ſuck the blood till it 


is ſatiated; all the while fanning with its wings, or agi-| 


tating the air ſo as to caſt the ſufferer into a ſtill ſounder 
fleep. In certain parts of America, they have deſtroyed 


all the great cattle introduced there by the miſſionaries. 


Pennant's Hiſt. Quadrupeds, vol. ii. p. 548, &c. 


VamPrYRE is alſo a name given by M. de Buffon to ws, | 
_ veſpertilzo ſpectrum of Linnæus, or Bar, with a long! 
noſe, large teeth, long, broad, and upright ears; with | 


a long, conic, erect membrane at the end of the noſe, 
bending at the end, and flexible; hair on the body cine- 
reous, and pretty long; wings full of ramified fibres; 
a membrane extending from one hind leg to the other; 
no tail, but three tendons extending from the rump, and 
terminating at the edge of the membrane. This animal 
inhabits South America, lives in the palm-trees, and 


_ grows very fat. Buffon ſuppoſes it to be the ſpecies that 


ſucks human blood. Pennant. See ANbDIRa. | 
VAN, VaxrT, or VAuNrT (of the French avant, or avaunt, 
before) is a term uſed in compoſition with ſeveral words 
in our language, As, 1 
_ Van-CovrirRs, are light-armed ſoldiers, ſent before ar- 
mies to beat the road, upon the approach of an enemy. 
VaN-Fo38E, a ditch dug without the counterſcarp, and 
running all along the glacis ; uſually full of water. 
Van, or Van, or VAUNT-corps. See Cokys, 
Van, or VAS- GUARD. See GUARD. 
VAN-lay. See Var. | 
Van, in Sca-Langnage, denotes the foremoſt diviſion of 
any naval armament, or that part which uſually leads 
the way to battle, or advances firſt in the order of ſail- 
ing. Hee ENGAGEMENT and FLEEF. 
Var, in Mining. To mate a van is to take a handful of 
the ore or tin-ſtuff, and bruiſe, waſh, and cleanſe it on 


a ſhovel; then by a pound motion of the ſhovel, to 


| 


ſhake and throw forth upon the point of it almoſt all 


| | 
0 8 


ore, or how many hundred weight of þ| 
produced out of one hundred facks 
which the van is made. Pryce's Mine 
4 See. Ti * VANNIN GSHbetel. 
| LA, in Botany, a genus of the 31... 

ſpermia claſs. Its 9 are theſ: Pies wo 
vided into four ſegments; the corolla ig ringent; 
are two filaments proceeding from the dif, \ ag 
the corolla; the anther are joined 
unilocular and polyſpermous. Ther 
VANDOSIA, in Ichthyology, a name. 


the ore that is freed from walte. 
repeated, the ore is collected an 


thence they form an eſtimate how many tons of 


ock tin, 
of that ſtuff. of 
ral. Com. p 


VAN 


C 


thors have called the lezci/cns, the common 


move and ſlide v 


QC. 


LAPWING, more com 
„ ; | | | 
VANGHS, in Sea-Language, are a ſort of braces to ſupport 


VANEERING. 
VANE, in a Ship, is a thin fli 

 maſt-head, or ſome other co 
direction of the wind. 
wooden frame, called the ſtock, w 
holes, whereby to flip over the 
turns about as the wind changes. 
Vane, Dog, in Sea- Language, is a ſmall lig 
of a piece of pack- thread about two 
upon which are fixed five or fix thin flice 
full of light feathers. 


See VENEERING; 


See WEATHER. 


d reſeryeq, 


the calyx 18 . 


3 and the capfale; 
eis one ae ay mY 
by which ſome zu. 


p of bunting hung to the 
nipicuous place, to thew the 
It is commonly ſewed upon a 

which contains two 
ſpindle, upon which it 


ht vane, formed 
feet in len th, 


; s of cork ſtuck 
It is uſually faſtened to the 8 of 


a ſtaff two yards high, which is placed on the top of the 
ſhip's fide on the quarter-deck, in order to ſhew the di. 
rection of the wind to the helmſman, particularly in a dark 
night, or when the wind is extremely feeble. Falconer. 
VANES, on Mathematical Inſtruments, are ſights made to 
pon croſs-ltaves, fore-ſtaves, quadrants, 


on Veing 


copper 


30˙. 


of the lip of 


VANEs, or FANES of Feathers. See FEATER. 
VaNEs, Feather. | PEAR 
VANES of V indmills. See WIND MILL. 
V ANELLUS; in Ornitbology, a name given by many toth 
monly known by the name ca- 


the mizen-gaff, and keep it ſteady. They are fixed on 


the outer end or peek, and reach downwards to the aſt- 


molt part of the ſhip's fide, where they are hooked 
and drawn tight, ſo as to be flackened when the wind is 
fair; and drawn in to windward when it becomes un- 
ſavourable to the ſhip's courſe. Falconer. | 


VANILLA, Epidendrum, in Botany, a genus of the gynan- 


edria diandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: it has a 


ſingle ſtalk; the flowers are included in ſheaths fitting 


upon the germen, and have no empalement; they have 


five oblong petals which ſpread open very wide, with 
turbinated nectariums, whofe baſes are tubulous, ſituated 
on the back ſide of the petals, their brims are oblique 


and bifid ; the upper lip is ſhort and trifid; the under 


one runs out in a long point; they have two very ſhort | 
| ſtamina ſitting upon the pointal, and the fummits are 
faſtened to the upper lip of the nectarium; they have 3 


long, ſlender, contorted germen, ſituated under the fou. 


er, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle faſtened to the upper lip of 
the nectarium, 5 

germen afterwards becomes a long, taper, 
cluding many ſmall ſceds.. 
cies, but Linnzus reckons thirty 5 
The plant which produces the fruit called vanil.a or ba- 
* the Spaniards, or the 


nilla 


by an obſolete 


n:eus, has a trailing ſtem ſomewhat like the 5 
but not ſo woody, which faſtens itſelf to any tree that 


grows near it by ſmall fi 
joint; theſe attach them 
and by them the plants are often 
are cut or broken off from the 
height from the ground; as is t 
The leaves are as large as i 
mon laurel, and are produced alternately at 
It riſes to the height of eighteen or twenty 
flowers are of a greeniſh yellow mixed wit 
when fallen, are ſucceeded by the fruit, 


England. 


ſeven inches long. 


juice that t 


for ſeveral months. 

When theſe plants are intended for prop 
warm parts of America, 
to make cuttings of three or 
ſhould be planted cloſe to the items o 
marſhy places, 
weeds, 


The ſort, which is manufactured, grows not only in the 
bay of Campeachy, but alſo at Carthag 
raccas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayan, at all 
the fruit is gathered and preſerved; 
in any of the Engliſh ſettlements, 
eaſily e amp in them: for 


the ſhoots 


ey will continue freſh, out of 


nothing more 


and the ground about them 


feet, 
h white, which, 
w 


ena, at 


is require 


a: N hic 
four joints in length, 
f trees mn 


ſtigma z the 


fleſhy pod, in- 
Miller enumerates two ſpe- 
ſpecies of cpidendrum. 


epidendrum vanilla of Lin- 
common ivy, 


bres or roots produced at cer) 
ſelves to the bark of the tree; 
nouriſhed, when they 
root, at a conſiderable 
he caſe with the 1vy in 
hoſe of the com- 


every joint. 
and the 


hich is {ix or 


e Ca- 
which places 


but it is rarely found 
though it miglit 


are ſo full 0 


the ground, 


Rl than 


low 
kept clear oi 


The 


mf x SJ 


U mis. A. a3 


— | — 
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ESE wn. 2 


VAP 


aſed to preſerve the ſruit is, when it turns 
colour 2nd begins to open, to gather it, and 
ferment two or three days, in the 


of a yellow 


Jay it in ſmall heaps to 
ſame me Rem in the ſun to dry, and when they are 
they (ey dried, they flat them with their hands, and 
abort 1 rub them over with the oil of palma Chriſti, 
they Expoſe them to the ſun again 
ary, an rub them over with oil a ſe- 
to di); 

3 they put t | 
2 aid de ver of the Indian reed to preſerve them. 
tk 


s droduce but one crop of fruit in a year, 
= only ripe in May, fit for gathering, for 
they 9 "When they are about half changed yellow, 

| e RP them better for keeping, than when tho- 
75 ripe 3 at which time the fruit ſplits. While the 
91 1 een it affords no remarkable ſcent, but as it 
1 10 diffuſes a moſt grateful aromatic ſmell; and 
4 65 it begins 10 open, the birds attack them, and de- 
our the ſeeds greedily. rh K bre 
The fruit which is brought to Europe is of a dar brown 
Jour, about fix inches long, and ſcarcely an inch broad; 
"rinkled on the outſide, and full of a vaſt number of 

Back ſeeds, like grains of ſand, of a pleaſant ſmell, like 
balſam of Peru. 


This fruit is only uſed in England as an ingredient in | 


0 — 


chocolate, to which it gives an agreeable flavour to ſome 


dates, though it is dilagreeable to others; but the Spa- 


piſh phyſicians aſe it in medicine, and eſteem it grateful 
| to the . — . 7 n 24 N 1 f 
provoking urine, reſiſting poiſon, and curing the bite o 
' venomous animals. Miller's Gard. Dict. oy 
"The vanillas, or vanilloes, have an unctuous aromatic 


aſte, and a fragrant ſmell like that of ſome of the finer |. 
ballams heightened with muſk. They are uſed chiefly in | 


perſumes : ſcarcely ever among us in any medical inten- 
non; though they ſhould-ſeem to deſerve a place among 
the principal medicines of the nervous claſs. By diſtil- 


tion, they impregnate water ſtrongly with their fra- 
rance,, but-give over little or nothing with pure ſpirit. 


ydigeſtion, ſpirit totally extracts cheir ſmell and taſte; and 
in great meaſure covers or ſuppreſſes the ſmell. Lewis. 
VANNING-fovel, among Miners, an inſtrument uſed for 


_ waſhing the ores of any metal, after being reduced to 


powder, thereby to diſcover the rich eſs and other qua- 
lies of the ore. See SHOAD, TiN, and Van. | 
VANSIRL, in Zoology, a ſpecies of weaſel, with ſhort ears; 
the hair brown at the roots, barred above with black, 
and ferruginous z the tail of the ſame colour; the length 
from nine to about fourteen inches, and the tail near 
ten. This animal inhabits Madagaſcar. | 
YANT. an VAVU NT... .VAN rr EEE. | 
VAPORARTUM, or VayoRoSUM Balneum, Vapour-Bath, 
in Chemiſiry, a term applied to a chemiſt's bath, or heat, 
wherein a body is placed, ſo as to receive the fumes of 
boiling water, | 5 3 
The balncum wvaporoſum conſiſts of two veſſels diſpoſed 
orer one another in ſuch manner, as that the vapour 
rated from the water contained in the lower, . heats the 
mater encloſed in the upper. : = 


The vapour-bath is very commodious for the diſtilling of i 
of ſpirit of wine, | 


odoriferous waters, and the drawing 
On this ſubject, ſee BATH in Chemiſtry. | 
We alſo uſe the term vapour-bath, when a ſick perſon is 


mate to receive the vapours ariſing from ſome liquid 


matter placed over a fire. 5 
an contrivances have been propoſed for this purpoſe; 


wh 


"Pparatus is reduced to a tin boiler, tin pipes wrapped in 
aunel, and a deal box with a cotton cover, for the re- 
Pon of the body and circulation of the vapour. See 
layfair's Method of conſtructing Vapour-Baths, at a 

, 5 Expence, for the Uſe of private Families, 8vo. 1 783. 
q RATION, VAaroRaTio, in Chemiſtry, a term ap- 
Picd to the action of a fume, or vapour. 


A oy — 0! | : [ 3 
PORATIONI3a kind of bang rather of ſomentation, 


w hunt 
hereby the warmth, or humidity, of a vapour, is made to 


Wome other body, that is to be warmed, or moiſtened. 
Tons N See Va ron Anis M. | 


ter, or en APO R, in Meteorology, a thin veſicle of wa- 
thr . og rarefied to a certain degree by the action of 

Kir A = $ 1 a certain height in the atmoſ] phere, where 
tho l n ry till it returns in form of rain, ſnow, or 
reſiles of - n aſſembla e of a number of particles, or 
ome ale Age. conſtitutes what we call a coup. 
emitted 8 wn vapour indifferently, for all fumes 
Ir from, dr. en krom moiſt bodies, as fluids of any kind; 


\ o. NV. .be. ſulphur, &c. But ſir Iſaac Newton, 


is practiſed for the cocoa pods; then | 


em in ſmall bundles, covering. 


Jet them remain on the plants to be perfectly 


ſtomach and brain, good for expelling wind, for 


an their expediency and utility are beſt known to thoſe | 
oare converſant in this buſineſs. A late writer has ſug-| 
gelted a new conſtruction of vapour baths ; and the whole | 


humid matter, filled or inflated with air ; | 


For the 


— 


For the manner wherein 


| Many of the ſuppoſed burning 


vA 


and other authors, bettet diſtinguiſned between hümid 
and dry fumes, calling the latter exhalat ions. | 

APOURS are ao and again pre- 
cipitated, fee CLouD, Dew, Rain, BA RouRTER, and 
particularly EVAPORATION, 
We ſhall here add, with reſpect to the principles of ſo- 
lution adopted to account for evaporation, and largely 
illuſtrated under that article, that Dr. Halley, about the 
beginning of the preſent century, ſeems to have been 
acquainted with the ſolvent power of air on water; for 
he ſays, that, ſuppoſing the earth to be covered with 
water, and the ſun to move diurnally round it, the air 
would of itſelf imbibe a certain quantity of aqueous va- 
pours, and retain them like ſalts diſſolved in water; and 
that the air, warmed by the ſun, would ſuſtain a greater 
proportion of vapours, as warm water will hold more 
diſſolved ſalts; which would be diſcharged in dews, ana- 
logons to the precipitation of ſalts on the cooling of li- 
quors. - Phil. 'Tranſ. Abr. vol. ii. p. 127. 


Mr. Eeles, in 1755, endeavoured to account for the 


aſcent of vapour and exhalation, and their ſuſpenſion in 


the atmoſphere, by means of the electric fire. The ſun, 


he acknowledges, is the great agent in detaching vapour 
and exhalations from their maſſes, whether he acts im- 
mediately by himſelf, or by his rendering the electric 
fire more active in its vibrations : but their ſubſequent 
aſcent he atributes entirely to their being rendered ſpe- 
cifically lighter than the lower air, by their conjunction 
with electrical fire: each particle of vapour, with the 
electrical fluid that ſurrounds it, occupying a greater ſpace 
than the ſame weight of air. Mr. Eeles alſo endeavours 
to ſheiw, that the aſcent and deſcent of vapour, attended 
by this fire, are the cauſe of all our winds, and that they 


furniſh a ſatisfactory ſolution of the general phenomena 


of the weather and barometer, Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. 
55 124, &c. | 5 | 
r 


. Darwin, in 17 575 publiſhed retarks on the theory 


of Mr. Eeles, with a view of confuting it; and attempt- 


ed to account for the aſcent of vapours, by conſidering 


the power of expanſion which the conſtituent parts of 
ſome bodies acquire by heat, and alſo that ſome bodies 
have a greater affinity to heat, i. e. acquire it ſooner, 
and retain it longer than others. On theſe principles, 

he thinks, it is very intelligible how water, whoſe parts 
appear from the æolipile to be capable of immeaſurable 


expanſion, ſhould by heat alone become ſpecifically 
lighter than the common atmoſphere. A ſmall degree 
of heat is ſufficient to detach or raiſe the vapour of wa- 


ter from the maſs to which it belongs; and the rays of 
the ſun communicate heat only to thoſe bodies by which 


they are refracted, reflected, or obſtructed, whence, by 


vapour will, by refracting the ſolar rays, acquire a con- 


cold. If it be aſked, how clouds are ſupported in the 
abſence of the ſun? it muſt be remembered, that large 


 maſles of vapour muſt for a conſiderable time retain 
much of the heat they have acquired in the day; at the 
ſame time refleQing, how ſmall a quantity of heat was 
neceſſary to raiſe them, and that doubtleſs even a leſs 
will be ſufficient to ſupport them; as from the diminiſh- 
ed preſſure of the atmoſphere at a given height, a leſs 
Power may be able to continue them in their preſent 
- ſtate of rarefaction; and laſtly, that clouds of. particu- 


lar ſhapes will be ſuſtained or elevated by the motion 
they . from winds. Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. p. 246. 


ſee SPRING, and RIVER. 6 


The quantity of vapour, raiſed from the ſea by the warmth 
of the ſun, is far greater than one would imagine. Dr. 
For the reſult of 


Halley has attempted to eſtimate it. 
his eſtimate, fee EvaroRAaTiON. 


VaPouRs; Fiery, halitus ignei, a term uſed by ſome to ex- 


preſs thoſe exhalations from the earth, which either take 
fire of themſelves on their burſting forth into the air, or 
are readily inflammable on the bringing of a candle to 
them. See Dames, and AIR flammable. 


fumes burſting up through the water, and not to any 
quality of the water itſelf, Our famous burning-well 


lakes ace owing to theſe. 


their impulſe, a motion or vibration is cauſed in the parts 
of ſuch bodies. Hence he infers, that the ſphericles of 


ſtant heat, though the ſurrounding atmoſphere remain 


Fe of VAarPouR in the formation of ſprings, &c. 


* 


at Wigan, in Lancaſhire, is of this kind. The common 


people affirm, that the water of this ſpring burns like 


oil; but there is nothing of truth in this. There burſts 
up a vapour through the earth in this place, which keeps 
the water bubbling, as if boiling over in the fire, though it 
is not warm; and the ſtream, of this breath may be felt 
iſſuing up in theſe places like a ſtrong wind. This breath 
alone is inflammable, and takes fire at the approach of a 
candle, burning with conſiderable violence for ſome time. 
There are coal-pits in the neighbourhood, and the air is 
certainly of the ſamg kind with that inflammable vapour, 

| 12 K 0 oſten 
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' VAPOURS, in Medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called the 


ticularly, the /pleen. 


VAPPA, a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs dead wine, 


VARA, in Commerce. See Spani/h MEASURE. 


VARIABLE I ind. Dee WIND. | i 
VARIANCE, VARIANT IA, in Law, an alteration or | 
change of condition in a perſon, or thing, after fome | 

former concern or tranſaQtion, therewith. | 
Thus, if the commonalty of a town make a compoſition | 


o 
: I a , 7 
VAR 


| often met with in thoſe places, and which may alſo be 


prepared from iron diſſolved in a proper menſtruum. 
The water itſelf, taken from the place, does not burn; 
and if the bottom be made dry, the vapour which 
aſcends from it will burn as ſtrongly as if the water were 
there. The flame is not diſcoloured like that of ſul- 
phureous bodies, nor has it any bad ſcent z and the fumes, 
as they are felt burſting out of the earth, by the hand 
held over the place, are hot. Phil. Tranſ. NY 20. 
VarouR-bath. See VaPORARIUM, and BATH, 


hypo, or the HYPOCHONDRIAC diſeaſe; and in men par- 


Vapours, ſuppoſed to be emitted from the womb, in wo- 
men, are what we otherwiſe call HYSTERIC edtiont, 
or ſuffecations, or fits of the mother. | | 
or wine deprived of all its ſpirituous part. | 
The word is alſo metaphorically applied to a peculiar ſtate 
of the blood, when it is in a low, diſpirited condition, 


as is the caſe even in healthy perſons, when worn out with 


exceſſive labour, and in cacheCtic and ſcorbutic perſons. 


VARI, in Medicine, little, hard, ruddy tumors, whitiſh 
about the tips, and of the fize of a hemp-ſeed ; fre- 

quently found on the face and neck of young people; 
_ chiefly of ſuch as are much addicted to venery. 


VARANGI. See AcoLUTHE 


Tf the red be very lively, the cure is ſomewhat difficult; 


and though the puſtules be taken away, the redneſs re-|. 
mains. To this if an inflammation and hoarſeneſs be 


added, it is a ſymptom of a leproſy. 


VARI, in Zoology, a name given to the MAUCUACO, or 


LEMUR catta of Linneus, with his tail marked with 
rings of black and white; it is about the ſize of a cat, 


and inhabits Madagaſcar and the neighbouring iſles. 


The vari of Buffon is the ruffed maucuaco of Pennant, | 


the black maucuaco of Edwards, and LEMUR caudatus 
niger, collari burbato, of Linnæus. It has orange-coloured 
irides; long hair round the ſides of the head, ſtanding 
out like a ruff; long tail; the colour wholly black, but 
ſometimes white, ſpotted with black; the ſeet black. It 
inhabits Madagaſcar ; is very fierce in a wild ſtate; and 


makes (o violent a noiſe in the woods, that the noiſe of | 


two may be eaſily miſtaken for that of a hundred: when 
| tamed, gentle and good natured. Pennant. See 746. V. 
Duadrupeds, N- 64. | 1 


VARIA, in Zeolegy, a name by which ſome authors have | 
called the LEOPARD, or pardalis, from the beautiful va- | 


riegations it is marked with. 


'Y 


VARIABLE, in Geometry and Analytics, is a term applied 


by mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either increaſe | 
or diminiſh, according as ſome other quantity either in- 


creaſes or diminiſhes. | 


Thus, the temiocdinates and abſciſſes of an elliphis, Kc. 


are variable quantities; becauſe, if the one increaſe, the 
otliers increaſe hkewiſfe. 1 | 


They ate thus called, in contradiſtinction to conflants or 


given, or ſiable quantities; which are always the ſame, 


though others change: as the ſemidiameter of a circle, 
which reinains the fame, though the abſciſſes and ſemi- 


_ ordinates Increaſe. 


Variable quantities are uſually denoted by the 1a letters | | 


of the alphabet, x, y, x. 


Some authors, inſtead of variable and conſtant quanti- | 


tics, uſe the terms fluent, and ſtable quantitics. | 


The infinitely ſmall quantity whereby a variable quantity 


is continually incieaſing, or diminiſhing, is called the 
| Increment or decrement, or difference; and the velocity 
_ with which its increaſes or decreaſes at any given point 

is called its fluxion; the calculation whereof is the ſubject 
of the new methadus differentialis, or doctrine of FLUX10NS, 


with a lord, and afterwards bailiffs be granted by the 
king to the ſame town, there, if the lord commence any 
ſuit fer breach of the compoſition, he muſt vary from 
the word commonalty, uſed in the compoſition, and uſe 
_ bailiffs and commanalty. | ries 
VARIANCE is allo uſed for an alteration of ſomething for- 
merly laid in a plea: or where the declaration in a cauſe 
differs from the writ, or from the deed upon which it is 
grounded. 


VARIATION of quantities, in Algebra. See Cuances, 
and COMBINATION. | 


VARIATION, in Aſtronom) — The variation of the moon, 


called, by Bullialdus, the reflexion of her light, is the | 


third inequality obſerved in the moon's motion; whereby | 


when out of the quadratures, her true Sy differs from 
her place twice equated. See PLACE, EqQuaTION, &c. 


9 


V AR 


Sir Iſaac Newton takes the moon's „u 
partly from the form of her orbit, Whig on chene 
and partly from the inequality of the '* an ellipts, 
which the moon deſcribes in equal ti =} f ſpace, 
23 to the earth. 192 Ivy 
o find the greateſ! variation, obſerve | 
9 in the N e and, for the 1 1 0 
compute the moon's place twice equated : th ; 
between the computed, and the obſerveq ference 
greateſt variation. | Place, is the 
Tycho makes the greateſt variation 40' 30“ 
makes it 517 49“: fir Iſaac Newton ma 9 
variation, at a mean diſtance, betw 
earth, to be 35/ 10%: at the other Aidan * ok. 
Variation 18 in a ratio compounded of the du le breateſt 
of the times of the moon's ſynodical revoluts. NN 
and the triplicate ratio of the diſtance of the gel, 
the earth inverſly. And, therefore, in the fun- pan 
the greateſt variation is 33“ 14“, and in his ele kes 
. 11”; provided that the eccentricity of the fon be u Sl 
tranſverſe ſemi-diameter of the orbis magnus, a; 6 75 
1000. Or, taking the mean motions of is nee . 
the ſun, as they are ſtated in Dr. Halley's b rom 
the greateſt variation at the mean diſtance of the” 8 
from the ſon will be '35” 7”, in the 2 ogee of 88 
33027“, and in his perigee 36“ 51/. Phil. Nat. Bie 
8 prop. XXIX. lib. iii. apud Horfley's Newtor: 
Opera, vol. iii. p. 71. 

VaRIATI1ON, in Gcagraphy, Navigation, &c. 3 term 
plied to the deviation of the magnetic needle or 0 
paſs, from the true north point, towards either * 
8 ; called alſo the declination. 7 

| The variation, or declination, of the needle, js pre 
defined, the angle which a magnetic needle, 1 — 
at liberty, makes with the meridian line on an horizontal 
plane; or an arch of the horizon, comprehended be- 
tween the true, and the magnetical meridian, 
In the ſea-Janguage, the variation is ufually called no 
eaſting or north-weſting, 5 ; 
All magnetic bodies, we find, range themſelves, in ſome 
ſort, to the meridian; but it is rare, that they fall in 
preciſely with it: in one place, they decline from the 
north fo the eaſt, and from the ſouth to the weſt ; and 
in another place, on the contrary, ſrom the notth tothe 
welt, and from the ſouth to the eaſt ; and that too, dil- 
ferently, at different times. | „ 
The variation of the compaſs could not be long a ſecret, 
after the invention of the compaſs itfelf : according), 
Ferdinand, the fon of Columbus, in his life written in 
Spaniſh, and printed in Italian at Venice in 1571, a. 
ſerts, that his father obſerved it on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1492 : though others ſeem to attribute the diſcovery] 
of it to- Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, employed in the 
ſervice of our king Henry VII. about the year 1500, 
And as this variation differs in different places, Gonzales 
d'Oviedi found there was none at the Azores; whence 
ſome geographers have thought fit in their maps to make 
their firſt meridian paſs through one of theſe iſlands; i 
not being then known, that the variotien altered in time, 
See Gilbert de Magnete, Lond. 1600. p. 4 and 5: ct 
Purcbas's Pilgrims, Lond. 1625. book it. ſcct. 1. Le⸗ 
Variation of the MAGNET. 


Various are the hypotheſes 


bſereation, | 


Rep 
kes the 8 


framed to account for this ex 
traordinary phenomenon : we ſhall only mention, ſone 
of the later, and more probable : only premiſing, tha 
Mr. Robert Norman, the inventor of the DIPPING 
needle, diſputes againſt Cortes's notion, that the variation 
was cauſed by a point in the heavens, contending that it 
ſhould be ſought for in the earth, and propoſes howto dif 
. Eoin eo | 
The firſt is that of Gilbert (de Magnete, lib. iv. p. 15! 
Kc. ), which is followed by Cabeus, && = 
This notion is, that it is the earth, or land, that draw 
the needle out of its meridian direction; and hence s 
argue, that the needle varied more, or leſs, as It * 
more or leſs diſtant from any great continent; oy 
quently, that if it were placed in the middle of an 1 a 
equally diſtant from equal tracts of land on ac 1 
eaſtward and weſtward, it would not decline eit — 
the one, or the other; but point juſtly north a 10 
Thus they ſay, in the Azores iſlands, which are 4 
diſtant from Afrjca on the eaſt, and berg e. 101 
welt, there is, in effect, found no vaten! | 95 * 
the Azores you ſail towards Africa, the nee * 
decline from the north i ou eaſt ; and that 
and more, till you reach the ſhore. ul 
If you ſtill „Aba eaſtward, the N e 14 
diminiſhes again, by reaſon of the land - 
the weſt, which continues to draw the go e there a 
The ſame holds till you arrive at à r : 5 the 
equal tiacts of lands on each fide ; and ther 
is no Variation, hats dia 10 
The obſervation of our mariners, in thei Eaſt In ö 
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VAR Ys 


cem to confirm this ſyſtem 3 as they proceed to- |. But, ſtill, that great phenomenon, the <ariation of the 
55 lee e ot Good Hope the variation is fill eaſt- variation, i. e. the continual change of the declination, 
wards the length arriving at the cape De las Aguillas, in one and the ſame place, which the modern obſerva- 
n "ihe Needles, the meridian line, then dividing tions do abundantly evince, 1s not accountable-for, on 
. of 59050 equal parts, there is no Variation at all; any of theſe foundations, nor even is it conſiſtent with 
of oceed farther, and leave the African coaſt | them. | | 
the variation becomes weſtward. Dr. Hooke communicated to the Royal Society, in 1674, 
misfortune is, the law does not hold univerſally; a theory of the variation, the ſubſtance of which is, that 
8 a great number of obſervations of the varia- the magnet has its peculiar pole, diſtant 10 degrees from 
neffect, f parts, made and collected by Dr. Hal- the pole of the earth about which it moves, ſo as to 
rturn the whole theory. make a revolution in 370 years; whence the variation 
% fe therefore, have recourſe to the frame and com- (he adds) hath altered of late about 10 or 11 minutes 
5 the earth, conſidered as interwoven with rocks | every year, and will probably ſo continue to do for ſome 
Fe which being generally found to run to-] time, till it begins to become ſlower and ſlower, and 
dog poles, the needle comes to have a general | will at length be ſtationary and retrograde, and in pro- 
hat way; but which ſeldom going perfectly | bability may return. Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society, 
gion of the meridian, the needle, of conſe- | vol. iii. p. 131. 1 
e, has commonly a variation. | . Dr. Halley has given us a new ſyſtem, the reſult of a 
. hold various parts of the earth to have various | great number of obſervations ; and even of a great num- 
Others atm ber of voyages made at the public charge on this ac- 
chin heterogeneous matters, which prevent the count; the light that excellent author has let into this 
1 ion or effect thereof, than others. obſcure part of natural hiſtory, is very great, and the 
— - aſcribe all to magnetic rocks and iron mines, | conſequences thereof in navigation, &c. are very con- 
3 affording more of the magnetic matter than] derable. Add, that he has reduced the divers wariations | 
bt er patts, draw the needle more. 1 8 of divers places to a preciſe rule, or order, which before 4 
F ry P others imagine earthquakes, or high tides, to] appeared all precarious and arbitrary. | | | | | 
dune diu bed and diſlocated ſeveral conſiderable arts His theory, therefore, will deſerve a more ample detail. | | 
of the earth, and ſo changed the magnetic ax1s of the | The obſervations it is built on, as laid down in the Phi- | | 
tobe, which originally was the ſame with the axis of | loſophical Tranſactions, NY 148. or Abr. vol. ii. p. 610, 
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Obſervations on the variations of the needle in divers places, and at divers times. | a 
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From theſe obſervations, the learned author infers, 1. | 6. That, to the eaſtward of the Moluccas and Van Dies 
That, throughout all Europe, the variation, at this | men's land, in ſouth latitude, there ariſes another eaſt= . ' 
time is weſt, and is more in the eaſtern parts thereof than | erly variation, which ſeems not fo great as the former, 
the weſtern, increaſing that way. | nor of ſo large extent; becauſe, at the iſle of Rotterdam, Ro 85 1 
2. That, on the coaſt of America, the variation is we- it is ſenſibly leſs than upon the caſt coaſt of New Gui- II. 
ſterly, increaſing all the way as you go northerly along nea; and at the rate it decreaſes, it may well be ſuppoſ- N | 
the coaſt, ſo as to be above 20% at Newfoundland, ed, that about 209 farther eaſtward, or 205? eaſt longi- | Wl! 
nearly 309 in Hudſon's Streights, and not leſs than | be tude from London, in the latitude of 209 ſouth, a we- 1 
in batſin's Bay: and that, as you ſail eaſtward from this | ſterly variation begins. „„ e 
coaſt, the variation conſtantly diminiſhes. Hence he | 7. That the variation, taken at Baldivia, and at the | | 
ugues, that ſomewhere, between Europe and the north | weſt entrance of the ſtreights of Magellan, ſhews, that =_ |! 
pat of America, there muſt be an eaſterly variation, or | the eaſt variation, noted in the third obſervation, is de= _ — 
at leaſt; no variation. | I écreaſing apace; and that it cannot well extend many Iii 
3: That on the coaſt of Braſil, there is an eaſt variation, degrees into the South Sea, from the coaſt of Peru and 
increaſing as you go to the ſouthward, fo as to be 126 Chili; leaving room for a ſmall weſterly variation, in 
it cape Frio, and 209 and half over againſt Rio Plata; that tract of the unknown world that lies in the midway 
and thence failing ſouth-weſterly, to the Streights of Ma- | between Chili and New Zealand, and between Hound's 
elan, it decreaſes to 179; and, at the welt entrance, | Iſland and Peru. 155 | | 
ui; about 14%. | . Fil 8. That in ſailing north-weſt from St. Helena, by Aſcen- 
4. That eaſtward of Braſil, this eaſterly variation de- ſion, as far as the equator, the variation continues very | 11 
| mah, lo as to be very little at St. Helena and Afcen-| ſmall eaſt, and, as it were, conſtantly the ſame; ſo that, — Wil 
— we to be quite gone, and the compaſs point in this part of the world, the courſe, where'n there is | _ OO 
5 ut 189 longitude w eſt from the cape of Good | no variaticn, is evidently no meridian, but rather north 
1 * | weſt. | 10 
Ape to the eaſtward of the aſoreſaid places, a weſt- | 9. That the entrance of Hudſon's Streights, and the 
why 2 begins and governs in all the Indian ſea, | mouth of Rio Plata, being nearly under the ſame me- 
th oy under the equator, about the meridian of | ridian, at the one place the needle varies 291“ welt ; 
Lf mts part of Madagaſcar; and 279 4, in 30 at the other 204% eaſt. . : bs 29 
aha rf tude, near the ſame meridian : eaſterly from | This, he ſays, demonſtrates the impoſſibility of recon- 
E rg e waſh variation decreaſes, ſo as to not | ciling theſe var!atons by the theory of Bond (for which 
N 10 89 at 7 1 Comorin, and about 30 upon the | ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. viii. Ne gg. p. 6065, for June, 
. © mY and about the Molucca iſlands to be quite | 1673.) which is by two magnetica] poles and an axis, 
dad. 5 2 0 4 little to the weſtward of Van Diemen's] inclined to the axis of the earth; whence it would fol- 


f | 1 | low, 


——— En CIO we 
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_ Such ſeems to be the preſent diſpoſition of the magneti- 


. eaſtwards, till you come to ſome meridian of Ruſſia, 
Where it will be the greateſt, and from thence will de- 


the welt fide of the meridian, and ſeems to be of greater 
force than this other), the needle is drawn thereby | 
wWeſtward, ſo as to counterbalance the direction given | 
by the European pole, and to make a ſmall weſt varia- | 
tion in the meridian of the Land's End itſelf. Yet, about 
_- the iſle of Tercera, it is ſuppoſed our neareſt pole may | 
- ſo far prevail, as to give the needle a little turn to the 


- coaſt of Virginia, New England, Newfoundland, and 
in Hudſon's Streights, the variation is weſtward, that is, | 


' that it is leſs in Virginia and New England than in 


VAR 


low, that under the ſame meridian, the variation ſhould | 
be in all places the ſame way wh 
VARIATION / the needle, theory of the. From the cit- 
cumſtances above rehearſed, the learned author takes 
occaſion to aſſert, * "That the whole globe of the earth | 
« is one great magnet, having four magnetical poles, 
«© or points of attraction; near each pole of the equator 
« two; and that in thoſe parts of the world which lic 
« nearly adjacent to any one of theſe magnetical poles, 
4 the needle is governed thereby; the neareſt pole be- 
ing always predominant over the more remote.“ 
The pole which at preſent is neareſt to us, he conjec- 
tures to lie in or near the meridian of the Land's-end of 
| England, and not above 7® from the Arctic pole: by this 
pole the variations in all Europe and Tartary, and the 
North Sea, are principally governed; though ſtill with | 
ſome regard to the other northern pole, whoſe fituation 
is in the meridian paſſing about the middle of Califor- 
nia, and about 15 from the north pole of the world, to 
which the needle has chiefly reſpect in all North Ame- 


rica, and in the two oceans on either ſide thereof, from | 


the Azores, weſtwards, to Japan, and farther. 
'The two ſouthern poles, he imagines, ace rather farther 
_ diſtant from the ſouth pole of the world; the one about 
16 therefrom, in a meridian 20® to the weſtward of 
Magellan Streights, or 95% weſt from London: this 
commands the needle in all South America, in the Pa- 
cific Sea, and the greateſt part of the Ethiopic Ocean, 
The other ſeems to have the greateſt power, and the 


Jargeſt dominion of all, as it is the moſt remote from the 
pole of the world, being little leſs than 209 diſtant | 
therefrom, in the meridian which paſſes through New | 


- Holland, and the ifland Celebes, about 1209 ealt from 
London; this pole is predominant in the ſouth part of | 


Africa, in Arabia, and the Red Sea, in Perſia, India, | 


and its iſlands, and all over the Indian Sea, from the 


Caps of Good Hope eaſtwards, to the middle of the | 


Great South Sea that divides Aſia from America. 


cal virtue throughout the whole globe of the earth. It 
remains to ſhew how this hypotheſis accounts for all the 


variations that have been obſerved of late, and how it | 
anſwers to the ſeveral remarks drawn from the ta- 


ble. 


1. Then, it is plain that, as our European north pole is 


in the meridian of the Land's End of England, all 
places more eaſterly than that will have it on the weſt 


fide of the meridian ; and, conſequently, the needle, re- | 


ſpecting it with its northern point, will have a weſterly 
variation, which will ſtill be greater as you go to the 


creaſe again. Accordingly, in fact, we find, that at 


Breſt the variation is but 13% 3 at London 44“ (in 1683. ); | 


and at Dantzick 5? weſt. Again, to the weſtward 
of the meridian of the Land's End, the needle ought to 


have an eaſterly variation, were it not that, by ap- 


proaching the American northern pole (which lies on 


eaſt, though but for a very little ſpace 3 the counterba- 


lance of thoſe two poles admitting no conſiderable varia- 
tion in all the eaſtern parts of the Atlantic Ocean, nor | 


upon the welt coaſts of England, and Ireland, France, 
Spain, and Barbary. But to the weſtward of the 
Azores, the power of the American pole overcoming 
that of the European, the needle has chiefly reſpect 


thereto, and turns ſtill more and more towards it as we | 


approach it. Whence it comes to paſs, that on the 


it decreaſes as you go from thence towards Europe; and 


Newfoundland and Hudſon's Streights. 

2. This weſterly variation, again, decreaſes as you paſs 
over North America; and about the meridian of the 
middle of California, the needle, again, points due 
north; and from thence weſtward to Yedzo and Japan, 


it is ſuppoſed the variation is eaſterly, and half-ſea over, 


not leſs than 159; and that this eaſt variation extends 


over Japan, Yedzo, Tartary, and part of China, till it 


meets with the weſterly, which is governed by the Eu- 
ropean north pole, and which is the greateſt ſymewhere 
in Rutha, | | | 

3. Towards the ſouth pole the effect is much the ſame, 
only that here the ſouth point of the needle js attracted, 


tion cannot be applied at ſea, others have been thougil 


plumbet over the compaſs, till the ſhadow paſs throug 


— 


Whence it will follow, that the variation on the . 


of Braſil, at the river of Plata 
of Magellan, ſhould be eat 
netical pole, ſituate abe 
Streights of Magellan. 
ang Fin over the g Ft 
till it be counterpoiſed by the vir iopie Yea, 
tes, as it 18 175 mig e eee 50 lonther 
] ope and the iſles of Triſtan d' Alcunhz “e cf Good 
_ 4+ From thence eaſtwards, the Aſiatic 10 | 
coming prevalent, and the fouth p 4 
ing attracted thereby, there ariſes 


great in quantity and extent, becauſe of the 77 ey 
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ves, being like. 
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depends 
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no notice is taken of the European north pole; its me 
ridian being a little removed from thoſe of theſe places 
50 of itſelf requiring the ſame variations which we herd 
. | 
After the ſame manner may the variations in other place 
under and near the equator, be accounted for, upon Uri 
_ Halley's hypotheſis _ „ 
VARIATION, or declination of the needle, to obſerve ile 
Draw a meridian line, as directed under M RID 
then, a ſtyle being erected in the middle thereof 
place a needle thereon, and draw the right line whic 
it hangs over. Thus will the quantity ot the variats 
per. „ „ 
Or thus: as the former method of finding the declina 


of, the principal whereof follow: ſuſpend a thread an 


the centre of the card; obſerve the rhumb, or point 0 
| the compals, which the ſhadow touches when it 15 the 
ſhorteſt. For the ſhadow is then a meridian line; col 
ſequently the variation is ſhewn. „„ 
Or thus: obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or ſom( 
ſtar, riſes and ſets; biſect the arch intercepted betweet 
the riſing and ſetting; the line of bilection will be 
meridian line; conſequently the declination 1s #9 i 
before. The ſame may be had from two 1 
tudes of the ſame ſtar, obſerved either by day or Uf 
Or thus: obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or at 
riſes and ſets; and from the Jatitude of the place a 
the caſtern or weſtern amplitude ; for the rr 
tween the amplitude, and the diſtance of the 3 * 
ſerved, from the eaſtern rhumb of the card, is tue“ 
riation ſouglit. | | 
Or thus: |. 7 — the altitude of the ſun, 5 dente 
SI (Tab. II. Navigation, fig- 58.) whoſe M 5 * 
known; and note the rhumb in the compa le 
it then correſponds. Since, then, in the a 8 { th 
we have three ſides; viz. P Z, the comb o entof i 
elevation of the pole PR; 8 P, the comp * the all 
declination DS; and 28, the complemen a * 
tude SI; the angle PAS is ones dy 42 53 6m 
metry ; the contiguous one to Wh en, betwe 
CR H I. The difference, 15 ob/erve 
the azimuth, and the diſtance of the il fr 
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VAR 


tom the ſouth, 


Cour ss. « the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude accu- 


regard mult be had to the refraction ; the laws 


. * delivered under REFRACTION. 
E 


the . 2 . | 
= compaſs the ſun, ora ſtar, is ſeen, it will be roger 


little apertures, or glaſs windows, oppoſite 
5 0 Wan ankles the limb thereof, with a tele * 
lahr fated to one of them, and to the other a fine 
1 3 


thread. 


The uſe of the variation is to correct the courſes a ſhip 


has ſteered by the compaſs: e. g. given the courſe ſet, 


-zariation of the compaſs, and let it be required 
A courſe the ſhip ſteers: if the variation is 
wel E the 3d. and the N. E. the 4th; but if the va- 
ration be call cal! the N. E. quarter the 1ſt. the S8. E. 


the 8. W. the 3d. and the N. W. the 4th, Then, 
5 be ſet in the iſt or 3d quarters, add the va- 


lation to the points or degrees in the given courſe ; but 


the former, or the difference in the latter cafe, will be 


the courſe corrected by the variation. WE 
VaRIATION of the VARIATION, is the change in the de- 
clination of the needle, obſerved, at different times, in | 


the ſame place. 


This variation was firſt diſcovered by Mr, Henry Gelli- 
brand (ſee Variation of the MaGNET) by comparing the 
obſervations made at different times near the ſame 
place by Mr. Burrough, Mr. Gunter and himſelf : and 


' the diſcovery was ſoon known abroad; for Kircher, in 


his treatiſe mtitled Magnes, firſt printed at Rome in 


10641, ſays, that our countryman Mr. John Greaves had 


informed him of it, and then gives a letter of the famous 
Merſennus, containing a very diſtinct. account of it. — 
Indeed, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


nelle, that the learned Gafſendi was the principal diſ- 
coverer of this property: but Gaſſendi himſelf acknow- 
ledged that he had before received information of Gelli- 


hat this change is gradual and univerſal, will appear by | 


the following examples. 


At Paris, Orontius Finzus, about the year 1 5 50, reck- | 


oned it about 89 or 9® E.; in 1640, it was 39 E. in 1666, 
the needle had no variation; and in 1681, it was 29 


W. M. de la Lande (Expoſition du Calcul Aſtrono- 
mique) obſerves, that the variation at Paris, in 1759, was | 
18“ 1 W. and in 1760, 189 207; and that the varia- 


tin has changed 269 207 in the ſpace of 150 years, 


allowing that in 1610, the variation was 8 E: and fince | 
37,40, the needle, which was always uſed by M. Maral- 
di, is more than 3® advanced toward the weſt, beyond 
what it was at that period; and this makes a change of 
9 in one year. „ „ 3 


At Cape d' gulhas, in 1600, it had no variation; 


whence the Portugueſe gave it its name; in 1622, it was 


29 W. in. 1675, 8e W. and in 1692, 1 W. 
At St. Helena, in 1600, the variation was 80 E. in 


7 40% W. ſo that during the courſe of 167 years 


clapfed ſince the year 1580 to the end of the year 1747, | 


the magnetic needle at London has moved to the Welt. 
ward 230 55". See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 148, and Ne 383, 
. Abr. vol. ii. p. 615. and vol. vii. p. 290. and Phil. 
Lraul. vol. xlv. D. 200... <. | 2 e 
© vartation, as it appears in the Meteorological journals 


ions, in 1774, was 219 16' W. in 1775, 219 43 


in 1776, 210 4); in 1977, 229 12/3 in 1778, 229 200 


& Or by certain corrections mentioned in vol. Ixix. pt. i. 
b. 322, and vol, Ixvi. p. 385, &c. 21% 55/ 4; in 1779, 


228 ,gQ- . : 
| ba? or allowing 15 for the * of the 


» 222 "y 9 7 
medi e . eee 


e hon. Mr. 
that on comparing the obſervations 


„the years 1774 and 1775 together, the variation 


Pears, after allowi 


ng for the error of the inſt t 
0 have been 277 gr 8 | 3 


Dr. eater in 1775 than in 1774; though 
2 —— who has made obſervations * this kind 
8 Jears paſt, informed him, that the annual al- 
Bn 4 of the variation has, in general, been not 
oy an 10. See Phil, Tranſ. vol. lxvi. pt. ii. p. 
According to Dr H | 
Wien Falley's theory the variation of the 
Val ation of 6 * 
Vor. Iv. = © <q is ſuppoſed owing to the 


is the variation ſought. See Azimuth | 


more commodious. obſerving in what rhumb of | 


if in the 2d or 4th quarters, ſubtract, and the ſum in | 


— 


at Paris, for 712, p. 19. it is ſaid by M. de Fonte- | 


2623, 6 E. ia 1677, 400 E; and in 1692, 1 W. At 

_ Cape Comorin, in 1620, the variation was 149 207 W. 
wn 1680, 82 48 W. and in 1688, 79 300 W. 
At London, in 1580, the variation was 11 15/ E.;: in| 
1922, 6® E. in 1634, 49 5 E. in 1657, 09; in 1672, | 
2730 W. in 1692, 6%, W. in 1723, 149 1) W. in 1747, 


N 


ol the Royal Society publiſhed annually in their Tran- 


| 
| 


Theor of t 


call the N. W. quarter the 1ſt. the 8. W. the 2d. 


3 


brand's diſcoveries. Gaſſendi Oper. vol. in. ſect. 3. 1. | 
* 5. p. 132. Lugdun. 1658. | 


VAR 


difference bf velocity of the motions of the internal and 
external 17 of the globe. oY ; 

e VARIATION of the VARIATION. From the 
obſervations above recited, under the head vARTATION, 
it ſeems to follow, chat all the magnetical poles have a 
motion weſtward : but if it be ſo, it is evident, that it is 


not a rotation about the axis of the earth; for then the 


variations would continue the ſame in the ſame parallel 
of latitude (the longitude only changed) as much as the 
motion of the magnetical poles : but the contrary is 


found by experience; for there is no- where, in the lati- 


tude of 51 and an half north, between England and 
America, a variation of 11 degrees eaſt, at this time; 
as it was once here at London. Wherefore it ſeems, that 
our European pole is become nearer the arCtic pole than 


it was heretofore ; or elſe, that it has loſt part of its 


virtue. e 

But whether theſe magnetic poles move altogether with 
one motion, or with ſeveral z whether equally, or un- 
equally ; whether circular or libratory; if circular, about 
what centre; if libratory, after what manner; are things 
yet unknown. | | 


This theory ſeems yet ſome what obſcure and defectire: 
to ſuppoſe: four poles in one magtictical globe, in order 


to account for the variation, is a little unnatural ; but to 


conceive thoſe poles to move, and that by ſuch laws as 


to ſolve the variation of the variation, is ſtill more ex- 


traordinary. In effect, the ſolution appears not much 
leſs implicit and arbitrary than the problem. =D 
The learned author of the theory, therefore, found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity to ſolve the phenomena of his 
ſolution z and with this view, he preſented the following 


hypotheſis. The external parts of the globe he conſiders 


as the ſhell, and the internal as a nucleus, or inner 
globe; and between the two, he conceives a fluid me- 


dium. 'That inner earth, having the ſame common centre 
and axis of diurnal rotation, may turn about with our 


earth each twenty-four hours. Only the outer ſphere 
having its turbinating motion ſome {mall matter either 
ſwifter or ſlower than the internal ball; and a very mi- 


nute difference in length of time, by many repetitions, 


becoming ſenſible ; the internal parts will, by degrees, 


recede from the external ; and not keeping pace with 
one another, they will appear gradually to move, either 


eaſtward, or weſtward, by the difference of their mo- 


tions. : | 1 
Now, ſuppoſe ſuch an internal ſphere, having ſuch a 


motion, the two great diſhculties in the former hypo- 


theſis are eaſily ſolved ; for if this exterior ſhell of earth 


be a magnet, having its poles at a diſtance from the 
' poles of diurnal rotation; and if the internal nucleus 
tn likewiſe a magnet, having its poles in two cther 
places, diſtant alſo from the axis; and theſe latter, by a 
gradual and flow motion, change their place in reſpect 
of the external, we may then give a reaſonable account 


of the four magnetical poles afore mentioned, as like- 
wiſe of the changes of the needle's variation. | 


The period of its motion being wonderfully great, and 
there being hardly a hundred years ſince theſe variations 


have been duly obſerved, it will be very hard to bring this 


| 


hypotheſis to a calculus ; eſpecially ſince, though the v2- 
rlalions do increaſe and decreaſe regularly in the ſame 
place, yet in different places at no great diſtance, there 
are found ſuch caſual changes thereof, as can no ways 
be accounted for by a regular hypotheſis; but ſeem to 
depend upon the unequal and irregular diſtribution of the 


magnetical matter, within the ſubſtance of the external 
ſhell, or coat of the earth, which deflect the needle from 


the poſition it would acquire from the effect of the general 
magnetiſm of the whole. Of which the variations at 
London and Paris give a notable inſtance ; for the 
needle has been conſtantly about 1 4 * more eaſterly at 
Paris than at London: though it be certain that, accord- 


ing to the general effect, the difference ought to be the 


' contrary way; notwithſtanding which, the variations, 


in both places, do change alike. | | 
Hence, and from ſome other things of like nature, it 


ſeems plain, that the two poles of the external globe are 


fixed in the earth; and that if the needle were wholly 


governed by them, the variations thereof would be al- 


ways the ſame, with ſome irregularities, upon the ac- 
count juſt now mentioned. But the internal ſphere hav- 
ing ſuch a gradual tranſlation of its poles, does influence 


the needle, and direct it variouſly, according to the re- 


ſult of the attraQtive or directive power of each pole, and, 
conſequently, there muſt be a period of the revolution 


of this internal ball; after which the variations will re- 


turn again as before. But if it ſhall in future ages be 
obſerved otherwiſe, we muſt then conclude, that there 
are more of theſe internal ſpheres, and more magnetical 


2 than ſour; which, at preſent, we have not a ſuf- 


cient number of obſervations to determine and parti - 
12 L. 7 culacly 


cularly in that vaſt Mar del Zur, or South Sea, which oc- 
cupies ſo great a part of the whole ſurface of the earth. 
If, then, two of the poles be fixed, and two moveable, 


it remains to aſcertain, which they are that keep their 
place. | | 


Ihe author thinks it may be ſafely determined, that our | 
European north pole is the moveable one of the two 


northern poles, and that which has chiefly influenced 
the variations in theſe parts of the world; for, in Hud- 
' ſon's Bay, which is under the direction of the Ameri- 
can pole, the change is not obſerved to be near ſo faſt as 
in theſe parts of Europe, though the pole be much far- 
ther removed from the axis. 
takes the Aſiatic pole to be fixed, and, conſequently, 
the American-pole to move. e 

This granted, it is plain, that the fixed poles are the 


poles of this external ſhell, or cortex, of the earth ; | 


and the other the poles of the magnetical nucleus, in- 
- cluded and moveable within the other. It likewiſe fol- 
los, that this motion is weſtwards, and, by conſe- 

quence, that the aforeſaid nucleus has not preciſely at- 


tained the ſame degree of velocity with the exterior parts 
in their diurnal revolution; but ſo very nearly equals it, | 
that, in 365 revolutions, the difference is ſcarce ſenſible. 


That there is any difference of this kind ariſes hence, 
that the impulſe whereby the diurnal motion was im- 
. preſſed on the earth, was given to the external parts; 
and from thence, in time, communicated to the inter- 


nal; but not ſo as yet perfectly to equal the velocity of | 
the firſt motion impreſſed on, and till conſerved by, the | 


_ ſuperficial parts of the globe. F 
As to the preciſe period we want obſervations to deter- 


mine it, though the author thinks we may, with ſome | 
be Pee 


reaſon, conjecture, that the American pole has moved 
weſtward 46® in go years, and that the whole period 
thereof is performed in about 700 years. 


Mr. Whiſton, in his New Laws of Magnetiſm, raiſes | 
- ſeveral objections againſt this theory. See MAGNET- 


ISM. | JT | 1 | 
M. Euler, the ſon of the celebrated geometrician of that 


name, has alſo controverted and cenſured the above | 
theory: he thinks that two magnetic poles, placed on | 
the ſurface of the earth, will ſufficiently account for the | 
- var1ation ; and he then endeavours to ſhew, how we may 


determine the declination of the needle, at any time, 


and on every part of the globe, from this hypotheſis. | 
But we mult refer for the particulars of this reafoning | 


to the Hiſtoire de Academie Royal des Sciences & 
Belles Lettres of Berlin, for 1757. 


of obſervations made on the variation of the needle in 
many parts of the world, was enabled, by knowing the 
latitude and longitude of the places where the obſerva- 


tions were made, to draw on a Mercator's chart certain | 


lines, ſhewing the variation of the compaſs in all thoſe 


places over which they paſſed, in the year 1700, which | 
Was the time when he publiſhed the firſt chart of this | 


kind, called the variation chart. 


From the conſtruction of this chart it appears, that the 
found by it,, 
provided that its latitude and the variation in that place | 

For, having found the variation of the com- 


longitude of any of thoſe places may 


be given. | 
paſs, draw a parallel of Jatitude on the chart through 


the latitude found by obſervation; and the point where | 
it cuts the curved line, whoſe variation is the ſame with | _ 


that obſerved, will be the ſhip's place. E. g. a ſhip 
finds, by a good obſervation, that ſhe is in the latitude 
of 189 20' N. and that the variation of the compaſs is 
4 W. let it be required to determine the ſhip's place. 
For this purpoſe take from the graduated meridian the 


diſtance between the equator and the latitude of 18* 20/ | 


N.: lay a ruler along the equator, and flide one point 


of the compaſſes along its edge till the other point cuts | |” 
the curve of 4% W. variation, and the interſection gives 


the ſhip's place, whoſe longitude will be found to be 
about 27 100 W. from London. | | 


This method, however, is attended with two inconve- | 


niences : Ift, That wherever the variation lines run eaſt 


the world, this imperfection is at preſent found chiefly 
on the welt coaſts of Europe, between the latitudes of 
45 and 53“; on the eaſtern ſhores of North America, 
and in ſome parts of the Weſtern Ocean and Hudſon's 
Bay, lying between the ſaid ſhores: thereſore, for the 
other parts of the world, a variation chart may be eſteem- 
ed as of the greateſt uſe. But the variation curves, 
even when they run eaſt and welt, may be ſometimes ap- 
plied to good uſe in correCting the latitude, when meri- 
dian obſeryations cannot be ; Sh as it frequently hap- 
peus on the northern coaſts of America, in the Weſtern 


2 


As to the ſouth poles, he | 


can be obtained exactly, then the eaſt and w. f 


a chart to which the variation lines are fitte 


flow, therefore new variation charts publiſheq ever 


vice of moſt mariners, has become uſeleſs, f 


However, in the year 1744, 


I Under the equator, in longitude 40% E. from London, 
Dr. Halley having collected, as we have already men- | the higheſt variation, during the whole 56 years, appears 


_ tioned under the article VARIATION, a great multitude | 


| ſame in both the above years; 
or weſt, or nearly ſo, this way of finding the longitude | variation ſeemed to be regularly 


becomes imperfect: but among all the trading parts of | 


variation again. 


' I, 5 
: *. N 
VAR 


Ocean, and about Newfoundland : for 
anſwering to that variation on the chart, eſt eurde 
latitude. eos, 57 


the true one is ſubjeCt to continual alteration 
, 


d for an 


ew lines 
: z 
Variatinn ig yer 


year muſt in time become uſeleſs, unleſs 4 
ſhewing the ſtate of the variation at that 
on that chart : but as the change in the 


ſeven or eight years, will anſwer the 
quired, 7 8 5 Pufpoſe re. 
Hence it has happened, that Dr. Halley's vi 


ſo well adapted, notwithſtanding its deſeQs, eim 


bl 
to the ſer. 
; . - . or Wa 
encouragement to renew it from time to time nt of 


Mr. William Mount 
and Mr. James Dodſon publiſhed a new 25 Mountaine 


, | ation cha 
fitted for that vear, which was well received: 2 
. | 4 » 5 and ſe. 
veral inſtances of its 


reat utility having been commun: 
cated to them, they fitted the 4 lines omg 
the year 1756, and, in the following year, publiſhed 
the third variation chart, and alſo preſented to the Royal 


Society a curious paper concerning the variation of the 
magnetic needle, with a ſet of tables annexed, contain- 
ing the reſult of upwards of fifty thouſand obſervations 

; » 


in ſix periodical reviews, from the year 1700 to 10 
incluſive, and adapted to every five degrees of latitg 0 
and longitude in the more frequented oceans; which 


paper and tables were printed in the Tranſactions for the 


ear 1757. | 8 9h; 
t is much to be wiſhed, that charts of this kind ſhou!d 
printed, like the Nautical Almanaek, at 
the expence of the public. 57 | 

In the account that accompanies the tables above men. 
tioned, there occur the following facts and obſervations 
that are particularly worth recitinng. 


According to the obſervations of captain Snow, the 2. 
riation at Barbadoes ſeems nearly at a ſtand; for in the 


road, in 1752, it was 5 E. and by Halley's draught 529: 
in 1747, at Port Royal keys, in Jamaica, the vaiatim 


was 79 20 E. and on the coaſt of Carthagena, off the 
high land of Sancta Martha, 7 45/ E. nearly fouth of 
Port Royal: therefore theſe curves are not much alter- 


ed; and the curve at Jamaica nearly at a ſtand; and the 
ſouth part of them, with the reſt, dropping to the welt- 


to be 175% W. and the leaſt 163% W. and in latitude 


15 N. longitude 609 W. from London, the variation | 
has been conſtantly 59 E. but in other places the caſe 


has been widely different; for in the Jatitude 109 5. 


| longitude 60 E, from London, the variation has de- 
cereaſed from 17“ W. to 754% W.: and in latitude 10" 
8. longitude . 5 W. from London, it has increaſed 


from 24% W. to 121 W.; and in Jatitude 15 N. lon- 
itude 209 W. it has increaſed from 1% W. to ge W. 
ut there is ſtill a more extraordinary appearance in the 

Indian Seas : for inſtance, under the equator. 


— 


Longi- "Pariation in“ Longi- Variation in 1 
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Where the weſt variation in the longitude 400 E. is he 
and, in 1700, the we! 
decreaſing from long. 
E.; but, in 1750, we 
ſo faſt, that WE have 
85?, and 90 E.; 
„E. we have wel 


tude 50 E. to the longitude 100? 
find the weſt variation decrealing 
eaſt variation in the longitude 80", 
and yet, in the longitude 95* and 100 

wit 
Such are the irregularities that experience hat 4 
us in the variation of the magnetic necd(©, 8 gr j 
fo conſiderable, that we cannot think it whos Nas "ther 
direction of one general and uniform Jaw Pr. Cowen 
conclude, with the learned and judicious 5 pip 
Knight, Fellow of the Royal Society, 10 doo, that it s 
of his Treatiſe upon Attraction and Reps influenced 


will ſhew the | 
2dly. As the de ſlection of the magnetical meridian | 
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VAR 


WT b various and different magnetie attractions, in 
loc t occaſioned by the heterogeneous compoſi- 
al powers great magnet, the earth. Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
tons m 75. Vol. I. p. 329, & c. 2 AR 
2 many obſervations on the variation of the mag- 


e needle in t | ws | 
op 320 Vol. Ixi. part ii. p. 422, where we have 
P 


Cook's obſervations in his voyage round the 


wt (mall variation of the variation of the magne- 
amounting only to a few minutes of a degree 
e place, at different, hours of the ſame day, 
which is diſcoverable by accurate obſervations. Mr. 


George Graham made ſeveral obſervations of this kind 
S 


1 wt 5 of the cauſe of the variation which he obſerved. 
; 1. Tran N> 38 3, or Abr. vol. vii. p. 290, Kc. 0 

About the year 17 50, Mr. Wargentin, ſecretary of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Sweden, took notice 
doch of the regular diurnal variation of the needle, and 
alſo of its being diſturbed at the time of the aurora bo- 


 realis, as recorded in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvii. p. 126, 
4419 , ; 1 „1 ** N 4 f 


4 the year 17 56, Mr. Canton commenced a ſeries 
if obſervations 8 to near 4000, with an excel- 
leut variation compaſs, o 0 ; dian 

number of days on which theſe obſervations were made 


was 603, and the diurnal variation on 574 of them was | 
e. the abſolute variation of the needle weſt- 


| i. 
a increaſing from about 8 or 9 o'clock in the 
- morning, till about 1 or 2 in the afternoon, when the 
nelle became ſtationary for ſome time; after that, the 
abſolute variation weſtward was decreaſing, and the 
needle came back again to its former ſituation, or near 
it, in the night, or by the next morning. The diurnal 
variation is irregular when the needle moves flowly eaſt- 
ward in the latter part of the morning, or weſtward in 


; . 1 
much either way after night, or ſuddenly both ways in 
than once or twice in a month, and are always accom- 


WA 
ſolowing principle, viz. that the attractive power of the 
mapnet (whether natural or artificial) will decreaſe while 
the magnet is heating, and increaſe while it is cool- 
ing. He then proceeds to account for botlr the regular 
and irregular variation. It is evident, he ſays, that the 
magnetic parts of the earth in the north on the eaſt fide, 


weſt ide of the magnetic meridian, equally attract the 
nota end of the needle. If then the eaſtern mag— 
neue parts are heated faſter by the ſun in the morn- 
mz than the weſtern, the needle will move weſtward, 
and the abſolute variation will increaſe : when the attract- 
ng parts of the earth on each fide of the magnetic metri- 
wan have their heat increaſing equally, the needle will 


beating faſter, or cooling flower than the eaſtern, the 
Qereaſe ; and when the eaſtern and weſtern magnetic 
2 cooling equally faſt, the needle will again be 
any, and the abſolute variation will then be l:aſt. 


boſe to exceed that in winter; and accordingly it is 
un by obſervation; that the diurnal variation in the 


Ember and January. 


* regular diurnal variation muſt ariſe from ſome 
A _ than that of heat communicated by the 
nd here Mr. Canton has recourſe to ſubterranean 


tim . * . : 

a roy which will, when it happens in the north, 

bnk 0 Wee power of the magnetic parts of the 
> Me north end of the needle. That the air 


8 vious; and this h 


digung, before day, by means of thermometers 


a | 

5 rg ens from the ground. Phil. Tranſ. 
NL . 
ite pp annexed to his paper on this ſubject a 


; | 

t the ol a obſervations ; irom which it appears, 

ne, ang wer variation inercaſes from January to 

Innf, ven decreaſes from June to December. Phil 

bu 40h b. b. 398, Ke. mers 

(ally | = 9h obſerved, that different needles, eſpe- 
' ed with different load-ſtones, will differ a 


fer 
minuteg ; R 2 
anſ, No oy their variation. See Poleni Epilt, Phil. 


* 


he Phil. Tranſ. See particularly vol. 


22 and 1723, profeſſing himſelf altogether | 


about 9 inches diameter. The 


a ſhort time. Theſe irregularities ſeldom happen more 
qaied, as far as Mr. Canton obſerved, with an aurora | 


Mr. Canton lays down and evinces, by experiment, the | 


and the magnetic parts of the earth in the north on the | 


be Itationary, and the abſolute variation will then be | 
geateſt; but when the weſtern magnetic parts are either | 


Itedle will move eaſtward, or the abſolute variation will | 
this theory, the diurnal variation in the ſummer | 
h 11 2 | 
nths of June and July is almoſt double that of De- 
at, which; a ; | 
ab which is generated without any regularity as to 


Neareſt the >. 3 | 
eareſt the earth will be moſt warmed by the heat of it, | 
as been frequently taken notice of | 


| 


| We ſhall here ſubjoin a method practiſed by M. du Ha- 


mel, who was one of thoſe who attempted, and ſucceed- 
ed in the preparation of artificial magnets, for enlarging 
the ſcale of the variation. At each extremity of the 
needle, compoſed of two magnetic bars, and which is 
14 inches long, a ſlender pointed piece of ſteel is erect» 
ed perpendicularly ; and at the diſtance of 52 feet, in the 
direction of the needle, he has placed on two pillars, 


and in a line perpendicular to that direction, a gra- 
duated limb 6 feet long; being a ſegment of a ſuppoſed 


circle, deſcribed from the centre on which the needle 
turns. The obſerver, placing himſelf ſo as to bring the 
two pieces of ſteel at he extremities of the bar, into a 
line with the eye, obſerves where that line prolonged, 
or the viſual ray, points to the graduated arch. As, at 
this diſtance, each of theſe degrees meaſures a foot, the 
true direction of the needle is aſcertained with the 


_ greateſt preciſion ;' and leſt the obſerver's eyes: may not be 


good enough to enable him to ſee diſtinctly the particu- 
lar divifon at that diſtance, an aſſiſtant occaſionally 
moves a certain index conformably to his direCtion. 


Hiſt. de l' Acad. Roy. des Scienc. Paris, for 1772, part 


ii. Mem. 2. 


VARIATION of curvature, in Ge:metry, is uſed for that 


inequability, or change, which happens in the curvature 


of all curves, except the circle. And this variation or 
inequability conſtitutes the quality of the curvature of 


any line | | 

Sir Iſaac Newton makes the index of the inequability, 

or Variation of curvature, to be the ratio of the fluxion 
of the radius of curvature to the fluxion of the 

curve; and Mr. Maclaurin, to avoid the perplexity that 
different notions, connected with the fame terms, occa- 
ſion to learners, has adopted the fame definition; but he 

ſuggelts, that this ratio gives rather the variation of the 

ray of curvature, and that it might have been proper to 


_ have meaſured the variation of curvature rather by the 
the latter part of the aſternoon ; alſo when it mores | 


ratio of the fluxion of the curvature itſelf to the fluxion 
of the curve; ſo that the curvature being inverſely as the 
radius of curvature, and, conſequently, its fluxion as 


the fluxion of the radius itſelf directly, and the ſquare 


of the radius inverſely, its variation would have been di- 
rectly as the meaſure of it, according to fir Iſaac New- 


ton's definition, and inverſely as the ſquare of the ra- 


dius of curvature. 


According to this notion, it would have been meaſured 
by the angle of contact contained by the curve and circle 
of curvature, in the ſame manner as the curvature itſelf 


is meaſured by the angle of contact contained by the 
curve and tangent. The reaſon of this remark may ap- 


pear from this example. The variation of curvature, ac- 
- cording to fir Iſaac Newton's explication, is uniform in 
the logarithmic ſpiral, the fluxion of the radius of cur- 
vature in this figure being always in the fame ratio to 


the fluxion of the curve; and yet, while the ſpiral is 
produced, though its curvature decreaſes, it never va- 
niſkes, which muſt appear a ſtrange paradox to thoſe 
who do not attend to the import of fir Iſaac's definition. 
Newton's Meth. of Flux. and Inf. Series, p. 76. Mac- 


laurin's Fluxions, art. 386. Phil. Tran. N 468. fect, 


6. P. 342. 


The variation of curvature at any point of a conic ſection, 
is always as the tangent of the angle contained by the 
diameter that paſſes through the point of contact, and 
the perpendicular to the curve at the ſame point, or to 
the angle formed by the diameter of the ſection, and of 


the circle of curvature. Hence the variation of cur- 


vature vaniſhes at the extremities of either. axis, and is 


greateſt when the acute angle, contained by the diame- 


gent, is leaſt, 


ter, paſling through the point of contact and the tan- 


When the conic ſection is a parabola, the variation is as 


the tangent of the angle, contained by the right line 
drawn from the point of contact to the focus, and the 
perpendicular to the curve. See CURVATURE. 


VARIATION, in the Italian Muſie, is underſtood of the 


different manners of playing or ſinging, a tune or ſong ; 
whether by ſubdividing the notes into ſeveral others of 
leſs value, or by adding graces, &c. This is to be done 
in ſuch manner, however, as that one may {till diſcern 


the ground of the tune through all theſe enrichments, 


which ſome call embro:deries. | 
Thus, e. gr. the divers couples of chacons, Spaniſh fo- 


lies, gavots, French paſſecaillies, &c. are fo many varia- 


trens: ſo alſo many diminutions of courants, gavots, 
and other pieccs for the lute, harplichord, &c. are 


' real variations. 3 
VARICES, of varie, ſormed from variare, becauſe of the 


turns of the veins which the tumor in this diſeaſe 
ſometimes takes, in Surgery, a name given to thoſe un- 


| equal or knotty and livid protuberances of the veins, 


which 


* 


e _ „ 0 2 


| which are formed in all parts of the body, but molt fre- | 


women, and ſuch as give ſuck. They are ſuppoſed 


In order to prevent this diſorder from increaſing, it may | 


ed lint, and retained with a plate of lead, compreſs, and 


VARICOSUM Corpus, in Anatomy, the ſame as corpus 
.VARICOUS e-. See Ulcer. | | 
VARICULA, a diminutive of the word varix, a term ap- 


VARIEGATION, among . and Floriſis, the act 


called by gardeners the * blatch. 


VAR 


quently in the legs, near the ankles,, and often near the | 
knees, or in the thighs, ſcrotum, abdomen, and ſome- 
times the head. | 1058 

Varices are ſometimes confined to one ſingle branch of a 
vein, and ſometimes they extend to ſeveral ;z and ſome- 
times run crooked, and bent in various knots and cir- | 
cumvolutions. | | | | 


They happen ofteneſt to the crural and hzmorrhoidal | 


veins; ſometimes alſo to thoſe in the teſtes, and fre- | 
quently to thoſe in the abdomen and breaſts of pregnant 


owing to the great abundance or thickneſs of the blood, 


or to the relaxation of the membranes of the veins, im- | 


moderate labour, ſprains, cramps, too great preſſure or 
ſtricture by bandages. Stagnations of the blood, from a | 
)lethora, cacochymia, &c. may alſo give occaſion to them. 
Vomen with child are the moſt liable to this diſorder 


in the thighs and legs, on account of the foetus com- 
preſſing the iliac veins, and preventing the reflux of the 
lood to the heart; but it alſo frequently happens to | 
palethoric men, or to thoſe who are hypochondriacal, and | 
who have an inſpiſſated or viſcid blood, and an obftruc- | 


tion, or ſcirrhoſity of their liver. | | 
Varices happening ſpontaneouſly, and proving of a mo- 


derate ſize, are rarely dangerous; they are even allowed | 
ſerviceable in the cafe of hzmorrhoids. When immo- | 
derate, they ſometimes occaſion a cachexy, dropſy, or 


conſumption. 


The larger theſe protuberances are, ſo much the more | 
painful and troubleſome they prove, by the greater di- | 
 fſtenfion of the coats or membranes of the veſlel, which | 
are ſometimes quite ruptured, and occaſion a profuſe 


hemorrhage or an ulcer, 


be proper to bleed the patient, preſcribe a proper regi- 


men, and apply an expulſive bandage cloſe to the diſor- | 


dered legs. ST | F 
Dr. Harris thinks, that tincture of myrrh is a very 


powerful remedy for varices, if it be often applied with 


a feather, and the part covered with emplaſt. diaſulp. 


 Rulandi, which will ſtill ſucceed better with a bandage | 
or ſtrait ſtocking. When they are much enlarged, and | 
attended with bad ſymptoms, it will be neceſſary to lay | 
open the worſt of them by a longitudinal incifion with | 
the ſcalpel, or a lancet, and take away eight or ten | 


ounces of the grumous and viſcid blood, dreſſing the 
wound with bole armenic and vinegar, applied on Ge | 


bandage ; and thus the vein will unite and form a cica- 
trix ſtrong enough to reſiſt any farther dilatation, 


The ancients cured varices by inciſion or cauterization, | 
as Celſus obſerves, lib. vii. cap. 36. | | | 
For preventing their return, the patient ſhould carefully | 

avoid groſs and plentiful feeding, and uſe frequent ex- 

erciſe, with frictions of the legs and occaſional bleeding, | 

- Heiſter's Surgery, part ii. p. 343. OE, | 
VARICIFORMES paraſtatæ, in Anatomy, 2 name which 

| ſome authors give to two veſſels near the bladder; by 

reaſon of their many turnings, ſerving to work and pre- 

© pare the ſeed the better. See PASASTATÆπ aud Der E- 

|  _ RenT1a aſe. 2 5 . 2 1. IH 

VVARICOCELE, in Surgery, a name given to one of the | 

55 ſpurious RERN IR, which conſiſts in a dilatation of the | 

| blood-veſels of the ſcrotum. Theſe are of different | 

ſizes, in different people, and like the veſſels in other | 
parts of the body, are liable to become varicoſe ; but are | 


ſeldom ſo much enlarged as to be troubleſome, unleſs 


ſuch enlargement is the conſequence of a diſeaſe, either | 
of the teſticle, or of the ſpermatic chord. When this is | 
the caſe, the original diſeaſe ſhould engage the attention 


of the ſurgeon, and not this ſimple effect of it; and 


therefore, conſidered abſttactedly, the varicocele is a diſ- 
eaſe of no importance. Pott's Chirurgical Woiks, vol, 


li. p. 423, 1779. 


VARICOMPHALUS, in Surgery, a kind of umbilical | 


rupture, or EXOMPHALUS, ſo denominated from the | 
nature of the particular humour of which it is formed. 


_ VARICOSA Hernia. See HERNia Variceſa aud Cirs0- | 


CEL E» 


on 


PYRAMIDALE., 


plied by ſome authors to the intumeſcence ef the veins 
of the tunica adnata in the eye, ariſing from thick blood. 


of ſtreaking or diverlifying the leaves, &c. ot plants and 
flowers, with ſeveral colours, 
Variegation is either natural or artificial. Of natural 


Artificial variegation is performed by inarching, or in 


only receive nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, wi 
2 having nothing to nouriſh it, but the juices of the pla 
it is inoculated on; whereas a cyon inarched is fed bo 


particular circumſtances to be obſerved : 1. That fon 


rue, thyme, and pot-marjoram. 


VARIETIES, in Natural Hiſtery, a word uſed to exp 


to it, and therefore does not conſtitute a different if 
cies. FT 25 7 | 


called a plant a new ſpecies, becauſe its flower, wli 


rieties for diſtinct ſpecies, as in botany: 


_ cific difference; in this manner 


variegation there are ſour kinds ; the firſt ſhewing itſelf | 


in yellow ſpots here and there in the leaves of plants; | 


VAR 


The ſecond, called the white blotch, marks 


with a great number of white or g. eg 
whiteſt lie next the ſurface of the leave, 3 the 
panied with other marks of a Seen dual accom. 
deeper in the body of the leaves. white, that le 
Ap 7 ar * beautiful, 
edged with white, being owing to | 
ſection, in the juices, which og 2 
plex ion, or verdure of the plant. "OY 
The fourth kind is that called the yellow e 
All variegation is, in itſelf, a diſeaſe ; ve 5 
ſo many res or rather degrees thereof 
Os * ava is the lighteſt wit 
ign of a deep infection, and weakne(: : 70h 
which is farther evinced by this, ranger obo lan; 
ever marked exactly alike. The former ſometi = 
generate into the third, or edge kind; which 2a 
and immoveable diſeaſe, that lays hold not hy +0 
leaves, but of the wood, and even the fruit 2 ** 
In the two firſt kinds, when accidental, there 11 r 
bility of recovering the plants to their native . 
inarching them into an healthſul ftock of the * | 
cies, and letting the ſtock ſtand a year or two joined 
gether z by which means the juices of the ſtꝛon fol 
overpowering the 1 * an throw off the worki ' 
mours by perſpiration ; but the third kind is incurable 
no art can recover the edged plant to produce plain pree 
leaves again. | b 


is, where the leaves ar 


» O in. 
ral com. 


_ are onl 
; but the white . e 


culating, a ſtriped or var iegated plant into » plain one o 
the ſame ſort; as a vartegated common jeſſamin, into 
plain, common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeflamin 
A bngle bud, or eye, Mr. Bradley obſerves, being placet 
in the eſcutcheon of a diſlempered tree, wherein it c: 


become variegated, proportionably to the nouriſhment; 
draws; and will partake more of the white or yello 
juice, than if a branch ſhould be inarched; the bu 


by the ſtriped plant, and the healthful one. 


* 


As to the natural ſtripes, or variegations, there are fon 


plants only appear variegated, or blotched in the ſpri 
and autumn; the ſtains diſappearing as they path 
ſtrength in ſummer z inſtances of this kind are ſeen i 


2. Some plants are commonly blotched in the ſpony 
part of their leaves; the, ſap-veſſels, all the time, 
maining of a healthful green: ſuch are the alaternu 
orange-mint, &c. which, being ſtrengthened by ri 
manure, or being inarched into healthful plants, aly 
throw off the diſtemper.  _ EPR 

3. In other plants the diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inveten 
that it is propagated with the feed: ſuch are the & 
angel, water-betony, bank-creſs, bot rage, ſtriped cel 
and ſycamore; the ſeeds of all which produce {ir 
plants. | | | 


an accidental change in ſome body which 1s not efſent 


The naturalifls of former ages have run into great £779 
in miſtakiug the accidental varieties of plants, wy 
and minerals, for diſtinct ſpecies. Many of them 


ſhould have been blue or red, is white, on account 
the poorneſs of the ſoil, or lome other fuch reaſon. * 
Ray has eſtabliſhed a very good teſt for varittcs in 
tany; he allows every thing to be a diſtinct plant , 
will propagate itſelf in its own form by its ſeed>3 
ſuch, as when ſown, loſe their difference, and 7 
to the old ſtandard, he accounts varus, apt? 
their diſtincions may appear. In the hiſtory o 
much confuſion has been introduced, by milka 
Atedl i 
only author who has rationally attempted to vgs 
pert of natural hiſtory into order in this relpect) © 


ſettle regularly the rules by which to diſtinguiſ t 


eſſential, ſrom accidental differences.” — 
The prineipal grounds of the error of lupe e 
diſtinct ſpecies of fiſh, have been hee rigs 


inconſtant colour of fiſh hath 1 bas 


ſcribed mauy varieties of the turdi, labri, and 0 


unger the names of diſtint gene». | to tbe t 
Others have paid the ſame too great yy 2 "4 onlyto 
conſtant varieties of colour, which ate * the ſame | 
fer in degree, in the ſeveral individu 67 the deßter 
cies, and their differences to be ou er! in { 
the ſame colour, which is much 3 nies can 
and more remiſs in others. I heſe dere | 


ies temat 
make varieties of the ſame bib, the ſpent 4 


VAR 


2 the ſame kind are the miſtakes of 
always the mw 8 or magnitude a ſpeciſic character; 
hoſe "0 po of the varieties of the ſame fiſh, occa- 
an  arcity or plenty of food, or other ſuch occa- 
ſoned 1 larger or ſmaller ſpecies. The place, where 
fins, ma 5 ht. is alſo another cauſe of making new 
fiſh ate 2 theſe authors: thus, though the perca 
5 f Bellonius, and the perca marina of other 

be the ſame fiſh, yet they are pretended to 

= nt ſpecies. The time of ſpawning is allo with 

he nw a diſtinction of ſpecies; and thus we find 

ſome m on pike divided into three ſpecies, according 

mee in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, which 
uche according to the 

CS. 

a frenee⸗ are falſe and frivolous, and the ut- 

All 3 can do, is to make what are properly called 

22 "Jhough few of them are ſufficient even for that. 

* caught at ſea, is not different from one of the 


lis, yet If its ſpawn will produce regular percæ fluvia- 
1 


cat or coldneſs oſ the climate. 


. iver; and if the perca marina, 

rood caught in a river; an | 
4" b called, be 4 little different from the perca fluvia- | 
4 0 


VAR 


ments made by himſelf, in conjunQion with Mr. Zie- 
gler of Winterthur ; from which we learn, thit by con- 
tinuing a ſimmering heat twelve hours, and confining 
the vapour as much as ſtone-ware veſſels would bear, 
without burſting (the danger of which was avoided by 
making a ſmall notch in the cork-ſtoppers), powdered 
amber diſſolved perfeCtly in expreſſed oils, in turpentine, 
and in balſam of copaiba : a ſtrong copper veſſel, with 
a cover ſcrewed on it, ſeems moſt eligibſe; and for the 
greater ſecurity, a valve may be made in the cover, kept 
down by a ſpring, that ſhall give way before the con- 
fined vapour is of ſufficient force to endanger burſting 
the veſſel. Moreover, by digeſtion for a week in cloſe- 
ſtopped glaſs veſſels, in Hick the compreſſute could not 
e very great, ſolutions equally perfect were obtained. 


The ſolution in rape-ſeed oil, and in oil of almonds, 


was of a fine yellowiſh colour; in linſeed oil, gold-co- 
loured ; in oil of poppy-ſceds, yellowiſh red; in oil olive, 
of a beautiful red ; in oil of nuts, deeper coloured; and 
in oil of bays, of a purple red. The ſolutions made 
with turpentine, and with balſam of copaiba, were of a 
deep red colour, and on cooling, hardened into a brittle 
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len its difference can only amount to a variety, not a 
ey N ; ; | | 
iltinct ſpecies: © 13 

2 655 of ſpawning is no eſſential difference; for we 
d iy ſee the change of climate make changes of that kind 
q ; 


—  —  — 


maſs of the ſame colour. All the ſolutions mingled per- 
fectly well with ſpirit of turpentine. Thoſe made with 
the oils of linſeed, bays, poppy-ſeeds, and nuts, and 
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der the ſame circumſtances, the ſame ſpecies of birds 
will afford ſome individuals much earlier or later in lay- 
ing their eggs than others. Artedi r e 
VARIOLZ, or VaR TOI, a contagious diſ 
ier, | | [7 
* e rant as ſhewing itſelf in puſtules, or little 
tumors, like VARICES 3 Or as variegating the ſkin. | 
VARIORUM, in Matters of Literature, a term or phraſe 


thereupon : Cum notis variorum, or cum ſelectis variorum 
b ſervationibus. oe, _ 5 hg 
4 this ſenſe, we ſay, Plautus variorum; a ſet of Dutch 


tions. 


different, divers. 
a {mall freſh-water fiſh, common in brooks and running 
waters, and well known in England by the name of the 


for the ſame creature they otherwiſe called mus ponticus; 
which ſeems to have been no other than the European 
Nenner... | gy 

VARIX, in Surgery. See VARICES. 

FARLEF, - See VALET. 35 

VARNISH, or VERNISH, vernix, a thick, viſcid, gloſſy 
liquor, uſed by painters, gilders, and various other ar- 
tiicers, to give a gloſs and luſtre to their works, as alſo 
to defend them from the weather, duſt, &c. | 


pal of which are as follow. . 
Vaaxlsn, amber, is prepared in the following manner: 
put four ounces of amber into à crucible, and melt it 


two ounces of drying oil, that is, linſeed oil thickened 


varniſb. 
This ſimple am 
poles, aud is ſaid to be the baus of the fine varni/ſhes 


"7 may be employed at the fame time in making it act 
upon the amber. It has generally been thought, that 
ander will not at all diſſolve in oils, till it has ſuffered a 
tgree of decompoſition by fire ; but Hoffman relates an 


"yeriment, in his Obſervationes Phyſico-Chemicæ, which 
8 the ſolubility of 
e. 


de deen amber, with twice its quantity of oil 
er on ©. in a wide-mouthed glaſs; and a digeſtor, 
Water, > 34 veſlel, being filled about one third with 
peſtor leres 2 Placed in it, the cover of the di- 
nued an Nu own tight, and a moderate fire conti- 

ilolved in or more: when cold, the amber was found 
Lenten, ; pecumen Inaugurale de Succino, printed at 


Fe, un 1700, we have an account of other experi- 
95 „ ol. IV. N 380. 


in all ereatures; and even in the ſame climate, and un- 
I 


eaſe, popularly | 


of abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claſſic author, | 
printed in Holland, with the notes of divers authors 


darum, &c. Many of the variorum are valuable edi- 
The word is the genitive plural of the Latin varius; 


FARIUS, in 1chihyology, a name uſed by moſt authors for 


Vazius mus, in the old authors of Zoograpßy, 2 name uſed | 


There are divers kinds of varniſhes; ſome of the princi- 


Vith a ſmall degree of heat, and pour it out upon an iron 
plate; when cold, reduce it to powder, and add to it 


by boiling it up with litharge, and one pint of oil of tur- 
pentine, and diſſolve the whole together into a liquid | | 


ber varniſh is of great uſe for many pur- | 


ah which we {ee on coaches, and may be prepared without 
Crying oil, by boiling the powder of amber in linſeed | 
h ub er in a mixture of linſced oil and oil of turpentine. | 
img oil is commonly uſed by the workmen; but Dr. | 

ewis thinks it more eligible to take the oil unprepared, 
hat the boiling, requiſite for eiving it the drying qua- 


this concrete in its natural 


to a nous en | | 
wcka's Se. gelatinous, tranſparent maſs. In Dr. 


with balſam of copaiba and turpentine, being diluted 
with four times their quantity of ſpirit of turpentine, 
formed hard, tenacious, gloſſy varni/hes, which dried 
ſufficiently quick, and appeared greatly preſerable to 
thoſe made in the common manner from melted amber. 
An amber varni/h> may alſo be made by boiling down 
ſome colophony, or turpentine, till it becomes black and 
friable, and melting this in a glazed earthen veſſel, 
ſprinkling in by degrees thrice as much amber in fine 
powder, with the addition of a little ſpirit or oil of tur- 


pentine now and then. When the amber is melted, 
ſprinkle in the ſame quantity of ſarcocolla, continuing 


to mix them, and to add more ſpirit of turpentine, till 
the whole becomes fluid ; then ſtrain out the clear 
through a coarſe hair bag, preſſing it gently between hot 
boards. This varniſb, mixed with ivory black in fine 
powder, 1s applied, in a hot room, on the dried paper 


paſte, of which the PAPIER Macne' is made; which is 


then ſet in a gently-heated oven, next day in a hotter 
oven, and the third day in a very hot one, and let ſtand 
each time till the oven is grown cold. The paſte thus 


varniſhed is hard, durable, gloſſy, and bears liquors hot 


or cold. Lewis's Com. Phil. Techn. p. 367. | 
An amber varni/h may be otherwiſe made, by melting 
eight ounces of Chio turpentine, and when fluid, pour- 
ing into it by degrees a pound of fine powdered amber, 
and ſtirring it; and when it is properly mixed, ſetting it 
on a fire for half an hour, taking it off, and ſtirring it 


well, and adding to it two ounces of the white colo- 
_ phony. It is again to be put on a briſk fire, and covered 


cloſe ; when the maſs is perfectly fluid, and taken off to 
cool, a pound of linſeed or poppy oil, made drying, is 
to be poured in boiling hot, and ſtirred till it be incorpe- 


rated with the maſs; and then a quart of hot turpentine 


is to be added, and the whole well ſtirred. Let it then 


cool, and ſtrain it off for uſe ; when, if it has been pro- 


perly made, it will be quite clear. See GIL DING oh 
enamel and glaſ. | 


VARNISH, black, for JAPANNING on wood or leather, 7 
prepared by mixing lamp-black or ivory-black with a pro- 


per quantity of a ſtrong ſolution of gum lac in ſpirit of 
wine. The Jamp-black is commonly preferred to the 
ivory-black, on account of its uniting better with the 
fluid, and working ſmoother. The thicker part of the 
varni/h, which ſettles at the bottom, is uſed with the 
lamp-black for the firſt coatings, and the mixture applied 
at different times, in a hot room, one layer aftet another 
is dry, till a full body of colour is obtained; after which. 


the piece is waſhed over in the ſame manner ſeveral 


times, with the finer part of the varni/h, juſt tinged 


with the black, ſo as to make a coating of ſuſficient 


thickneſs to bear poliſhing with tripoli. Iron ſnuff. boxes, 

mourning buckles, &c. are coloured black, by making 

them conſiderably hot, and applying on them in this 

ſtate a thick mixture of lamp-black, with a certain var- 
niſh called gold-ſize, conſiſting of drying oil, turpentine, 
and the pigment called Naples yellow ; but the yellow 

might be omitted, and the varni/h formed at once by 

mixing lamp-black with a proper quantity of turpentine 
and drying oil. The workmen, as Dr. Lewis ſays, fre- 

quently employ, as varr;/h for metals, a mixture of 

lamp-black, with the ſcummings, &c. of different oil 

paints: the mixture is applied with a pencil, and the 

piece afterwards baked in an oven with a heat ſomewhat 

greater than is uſed for the papier mache. Naples yel- 

low, a ſuperfluous ingredient in the black varni/4, [> on 

12 | als 
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baſis of the dark brown which. we ſee on ſome iron 
ſnuff-boxes z this pigment changing to a brown in baking 
with the varniſh. Lewis. See LACQUER. 
The excellent black varni/h of China and Japan, which 
has been hitherto but imperfectly imitated in Europe, 
and which was formerly thought to be an artificial com- 
ofition of reſinous bodies coloured with black pigments, 
FW been diſcovered by the later travellers into thoſe 
countries, to be a native juice, exuding from incihons 
made in the trunks of certain trees. Mr. Miller, in 
conſequence of a letter from the abbe Mazeas to Dr. 
Hales, containing a communication of the diſcovery of 
a plant by the abe de Sauvages, which he calls fxico- 
dendron Carolinianum foliis pinnatis, floribus minimis her- 
baceis, and the black juice of which adheres, without the 
lealt acrimony, to cloth, with more force than any other 
known preparation, takes occaſion to ſhew, that this 
American toxicodendron is the ſame ſpecies of plant 
from which the inhabitants of Japan procure the varn// 
with which they ſtain all their utenſils ; adding, that the 
calicuts are alſo painted with the juice of this ſhrub. 
This American toxicodendron (ſee ese e is the 


ſame plant, as he aſſirms, which is mentioned by Kæmp- 
fer, in his Amcenitates Exoticæ, by the title of arbor | 


vernacifera legitima, folio pinnato Juglandis, fructu race- 


moſo ciceris facie, i. e. the true varniſh tree, with a wal- | 
nut-tree leaf, and a branching fruit like cicers. It is] 
called by the inhabitants of Japan i, or /e/uz-dyu, and | 


alſo urus, or urus noki, Kæmpfer has alſo deſcribed the 


- wild or ſpurious varni/h tree, called fa/i-no-ki by the na- 
tives, which he ſays agrees with the other in every part, | 
except that the lobes of the leaves are narrower; but | 


Mr. Miller is of opinion, that this is a diſtin& ſpecies, if 


not a different genus from the true ſort, and ſays, that | 
the varniſh yielded by it is of liitle eſteem. The ac- 
count which the Jcſuits at China have given of the man- | 
rer in which the varniſh is procured, is as follows: they | 


firt {lit the back of the branches of the ſhrub, in differ- 


ent places, with a knife; and thus there flows out a white | 


clammy juice, which is received into wooden veſſels ; 


and when theſe become dry, they tap the ſtems of the | 
- ſhrubs near their roots, ſo that all the juice is drawn out 
of them. The ſhrubs are then cut down to the ground, 
and from their roots new ſtems ariſe, which in three | 


years will be fit for tapping. The juice turns black when 


expoſcd to the air; it hears without turning ſour; but | 


being of a poifonous nature, it is dangerous to handle it. 


This native varni/h wants hardly any preparation; but | 


if any dirt ſhould happen to mix with it, it 1s cleanſed 


by being ſtrained through coarſe giuze, put into wooden | 


veſſels, and covered with an oil called 4%, and a ſkin, in 
order to prevent its evaporating. In this ſtate it 1s car- 


ried over to China and Japan for ſale, The ſhrub is | 


chiefly cultivated in the provinces of Tfi-Kocko, and 
Figo; and the beſt varn;/h according to Kæmpfer's ac- 
count, is produced about the city Jaſlino ; but there is 
an ordinary fort of varni/h, called nam rak, brought from 


Siam, which is collected in the province of Corſama, and | 


in the kingdom of Cambodia, from the tree anacardus, 


called by the inhabitants tong or tve-rak, the fruit of | 
which is called in our ſhops anacardium. Jo collect this | 


liquor, they bore a hole in the trunk, and inſert a tube. 


By this method they procure as much of it as is ſufli- | 
cient not only to varnith all the utenſils of China, Ton- 
quin, and Japan, but it is even exported in cloſe wooden | 


veſſels to Batavia, and other parts of India. This var- 


_ ni/h, ſays Kæmpfer, is not only ſold quite pure, but | 
likewiſe coloured, with Chineſe native cinnabar, and | 


kind of red earth, which the Dutch formerly, but now 
the Chineſe bring them, and alſo with the materials of 
which they make their common or Japan ink. Mr. Ellis 
has controverted the opinion of Mr. Miller, and endea- 
voured to ſhew that the American toxicodendron is not 
the ſame with Kempfer's arbor vernicifera legitima 
alledging, that Kæmpfer's deſcription of the true var- 
ni/h-tree does not agree with this toxicodendron ; and 
he inclines to the opinion, that the Carolina pinnated 
toxicodendron, or poiſon-aſh, is the ſame with the /af- 
no-ki, or ſpurious varni/h-tree of Kæmpfer. Mr. Ellis 


alſo thinks it not improbable, that the varniſh mentioned | 


by Kzmpfer, as obtained from the oriental anacardium, 
is the ſame with that mentioned by father d'Incarville, 
in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. p. 254, called toeng-yeou 
which is ſo univerſally uſed in China for preſerving and 
ornamenting their furniture. See this controverſy be- 
tween Mr. Miller and Mr. Ellis at large, in Phil. Tranſ. 
vol, xlix. part i. p. 157—106. part ii. p. 806—876. 
vol. I. p. 430—456. See PoisoNetree, LIN EN, and 


JAPANNING» 


VaRNISH, brown, for metals, See Black VARNIsn, ſu- 
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| made by pouring into a well glace 


in vw: N reſembling a chocolate 1 0 


enough to hold about a gallon, and 
ounces of Chio or Cyprus turpentine, ang w arm, four 


3 Ming, 
ter of an hour; take off the pot, ang wg for 2 qua, 


a pound of copal, finely bruiſed, but 1 entſ into i 


whiteſt 1 Let the pot be put ou + ] 
* ill the whole is difolveq 1 briſk 
uid as water; let it be removed from the 6. de 
remain for a few minutes, and then gra fo fre, and 


drying, and boiling hot, and ftir vil, may 
4 a k tk E 2 de 
ſtick. When the gums and oil are 8 deal 
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with oil of curpentine, till it becomes of the conſe, 
of linſced-oil; ſtrain it a ſecond time, bottle it fo 5 
and let it ſtand a month at leaſt, before it js uſed 1 

. 18 


moved, When it is perfectly ſmooth 
| dried, the coats of cata f 1 0 to 25 3 10 7 
or twelve times, till there be a ſufficient body 
having again uſed the powdered antes 8 * 
waſhed it off as before, let it be rubbed with fine em ; 
till the ſurface becomes even and ſmooth as glaſs; * 
with powder of fine rotten ſtone, till by palin te 
palm of the hand two or three times over the oY 
place, you diſcover a gloſs equal to that of glaſs ; hay- 
ing dried it clean, dip a rag, or piece of 50 in 
| ſweet oil, and rub the ſurſace a few times over, nd 
clear it off with fine dry powder, flour, or the hand; 
and a piece of ſine flannel, dipped in flour, and rubbed 
over it, when cleared of the oil, will give it an excel- 
lent luſtre. Between every coat of v7 nis it will be ad- 
viſeable, if the ſubject admits of it, to ſet it in a warm 
5 to heat the varniſhed pieces by ſtoves. Se 
Corar, | | 
VaRNISH, gold. coloured. See Lac ER. 
The compoſition of a gold- coloured vice, uſed by tie 
Engliſh artiſts for braſs and filver, was communicated to 
ſome of the French academicians in 1720, by Mr. Scarlet, 
and in 1738 by Mr. Graham, and publiſhed in the volume 
ol the French Memoirs for 1761. It is as ſollous: take 
two ounces of gum lac, two ounces of yellow amber, 
forty grains of dragon's blood in tears, half a drum of 
| ſaffron, and forty ounces of good ſpirit of wine; infute 
and digeſt in the uſval manner, and then ſtrain through 
a linen cloth. The piece to be varnithed mult be heat 
before the liquid is applied: it receives from the warniſ 
a gold colour, and may be cleancd, when ſullied, with 
warm water. : | 
VAarnIsH for preſerving poliſhed iron from ruft 
VARNISH, /acca, is made of gum LACCA, Al 
wine, frequently ſhaken tiil the gum be diffolyed, 
ſtrained, and the clear liquor decanted off. 
The lacca ought to be of the kind called ſced lacca 
Three ounces of this, well purified by repeated ablution 
with water, dried and powdered grolsly, ſhould be pur 
into a bottle with a pint of reCtified ſpirit of wine, ſos 
to fill about two-thirds of it, and the bottle phony ; 
gentle heat; proceeding as above: though for vari! ing 
ordinary woods, ſhell lacca is often uſed. For this pu 


poſe, five ounces of the beſt ſhell-lacca ſhould be prob 

powdered, and put into a bottle, holding-abot oy 

| pints or two quarts, with one quart of recific pi | 
wine; and placed in a gentle heat: the mixture m 


| filtered through a flannel bag. To this 4% 1165 2 1 
lours uſed in varniſh painting may be added, rn 0 
perly diluted with rectified ſpirit, and kept hi 7 will 00 

tin veſſels, cloſely ſtopped for uſe ur” een” 

ſtand againſt the weather. | ex 

For various preparations of this kind, ſee Ja 

e ounces of Pie 


See IBO v. 
d ſpirit of 


then 


NING 


and LacQUER. 8 
VaRxNIsH, maſtich, is made by putting fir 


VARNISH, copal oil, called in Prance w__ martin, is 
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"> 
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N 


dered maſt 5 co ſetting them to boil in balneo Mariz, 


ich be diſſolved, and ſtraining the ſolution 

u flannel. This varniſh may be converted into a 
through 'rniſþ for painting, by grinding one ounce of 
proper 3 on a ſtone with water, till it becomes an im- 
um _ der; then drying it, and grinding it again 
palpabe Þ 1 ounce of turpentine, and afterwards with 
with hal dear; and moiſtening it with the maſtich 


1 foirit of turpentine. : 8 
pe pe pr 2 paintings. See PICTURE, | 
l purpole ſome have recommended the following 
0 


| f a .* » . 7 1 
Hemi, Auch two ounces of ſpirit of wine. The ſeveral 
r 


i frequently ſhaken, till the gum, &c. are diſ- 
ror " they the plutivas are ſtrained through a fine 


compoſition 3 V1Z- 
ounce and a h 


ſoirit of wine; the copal and refin powdered are alſo 


ng one bottle, and when the mixture has ſtood 
555 E 13 decanted off clear, and kept in a ſepa- 
rate bottle for uſe. Some have ſubſtituted the ſarcocolla 
for the copal. Another compoſition is formed, by dif- 
ſolving maſtich and ſandarac, groſsly powdered, of each 


nto a proper bottle, with a pound of ſpirit | 


12. half a pound of gum ſandarac; an 


* - 


2A 


The value of à medal is heightened by a beauty, which 
nature alone is able to give, and art has never yet at- 
tained to counterfeit : we mean, the colour or varni/h 
with which certain ſoils tinge the medal; ſome with a 
blue, almoſt as beautiful as that of a turquoiſe ; others 
with an inimitable vermilion colour; and others with a 
gloſſy ſhining brown, infinitely beyond any of our figures 
in bronze, | | | 

The moſt uſual varniſh, however, is a fine green, which 
hangs to the moſt delicate ſtrokes without effacing them; 


much more accurately than the fineſt enamel does on | 


metals. Braſs alone is ſuſceptible of it; for as to filver, 
the green ruſt that gathers on it, always ſpoils it; and it 
mult be ſcoured off with vinegar, or lemon juice. 
There is alſo a falſe, or motern varniſh ; which the falſi- 
fiers of medals give to their counterſeits, to give them 
the air of antiquity : it is diſcovered by its being ſoſter 
wy the natural varniſb, which is hard as the metal it- 
ſelf. + | 


Some lay their ſpurious medals under-ground, where 


they contract a degree of varniſh, that may impoſe on 


the leſs knowing: others uſe ſal ammoniac, mixed with 
vinegar; others the acid ſpirits of nitre, &c. 
VAROLI pons. See Pons. | 
VARRONIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 
gynia claſs. Its characters are, that the corolla is divided 
into five ſegments, and that the fruit is a drupe, con- 
taining a nut with four cells. There are fix ſpecies. 
VARRONIAN /atire. See SATIRE. | | 
VARVELS, in Falconry, ſmall ſilver rings about a hawk's 
leg, with the owner's name on them. V 


6 ounces, and Venice turpentine, half an ounce, in a 


ſolution. If it be required harder, an equal weight 
4835 anime and copal may be added, and the 


antity of ſpirit of wine doubled. In the uſe of this | 
2 the ico mould be thoroughly dry, and it 


ſhould be {pread very gently with the pencil. The var- 


1; ſhould be laid on in a very warm place, or the pic- : 
ture itſelf warmed to a moderate degree, in order to | 


prevent the chilling of the varniſb; in which caſe an- 
other coat ſhould be added. And, indeed, two or three 
coats are neceſſary to preſerve the painting, and to bring 


out 2 due effect of its colours, if they are in that ſtate | 


called junk in, occaſioned by the attraction of the cloth 
on the oils mixed with them. An oil of turpentine var- 


quart of highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſtraining off | 


11/5 may be made by groſsſy powdering maſtich and ſan- 


darac, of each four ounces; two ounces of white reſin, 


and ſarcocolla, anime, copal, and olibanum, of each | 


one ounce, and putting them into a phial with two 
pounds of oil of turpentine, ſtopping the phial gently, 
and placing it in any heat, ſo that the maſs may not 
boil, and ſtraining off the ſolution for uſe. Or, a var- 


1% more ſimple, and equally good, may be made by | 
powdering two ounces of ſandarac, maſtich and oliba- | 


num, of each an ounce and half; or three ounces of ma- 
ſich, and Venice turpentine, half an ounce ; and diſ- 
ſolving them in half a pound of oil of turpentine, and 


proceeding as before. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. 11. 


P. 2275 &c. a 


Varxisn for paper-hangings. See PaPER-hangings. 
Vanxtsn for printers ink. See PRINTING=Int, 
Vanxisn, white, is uſually made of gum ſandarac, and 


gum maſtich, diſſolved in ſpirits, left to ſettle two days, 
then trained through a linen cloth, and, after ſtanding 
ſome time, the clear poured off, and bottled for uſe. 


The more curious artiſts diſſolve the two gums ſeparate- | 


N and having made a ſeparate varniſb of each, mix 


em occaſionally, as their work requires a ſtiffer or a 


fofter varniſh, 


But for the beſt white varniſh more gums are required; 
de. Venice turpentine, gum copal, elemi, benzoin, | 


anime, and white reſin. | 
belides theſe, there are Hard and foft varniſhes, or 


ING, 


Vananrn is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſſy coat, wherewith 


, o Y 
Potters ware, DEL F-ware, China ware, &c. are co- 
icred, to give them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. Some pre- 


grounds, uſed by the etchers and engravers. See Ercn-| 


union of lead is the varni/þ ordinarily uſed for the 


on and earths for the ſecond. See GLAZING and 
"OTTERY, 1 
The true varni/h uſed by the Chineſe and Japaneſe, to 
de that inimitable luitre to their porcelain, is one of 
the grand ſecrets in that manufacture and is one of the 
en things wanting, to make Delf and French ware 
© wich the Chineſe. Several have deſcribed the xd" auf 


rat . f 
dun thereof; particularly Kircher: but none ever ſuc- 
ceeded in the: 


"Ve medals acquire in the earth. | | 


rial. See PORCEL a1 and VARNISH, ſupra. 
alſ pol! + l 
o a term applied to the colours which an- 


VAS, weſſel. See VESSEL, VESICULa, and Ax ckto- 


Parantia, &c. 3 | 
Vas breve, ſhort veſſel, in Anatomy, a veſſel at the bottom 
of the sToMacn : thus called from its ſhortneſs. 
It ſends divers little branches from the bottom of the ſto- 
mach to the ſpleen; or, according to the uſe the ancients 


for their notion was, that, by means of this veſſel, the 
_ ſpleen ſupplied the ſtomach with an acid oy which, 
acting on the inner nervous membranes of the ſtomach, . 


acid quality, in the diſſolution thereof. _ 
But upon examining the little branches of this veſſel more 
accurately, it is found, that they do not pierce into the 


veins, ſerving to return the blood into the ſplenic vein 
whence it paſſes into the vena porta. 5 
Vasa concerdiæ, among Hydraulic Authors, are two veſſels, 
ſo conſtructed, as that one of them, though full of wine, 
will not run a drop; unleſs the other, being full of wa- 
ter, do run alſo. Their ſtructure and apparatus may be 
ſeen in Wolfius, Element. Matheſ. tom. ii. Hydraul. 
Vas A deferentia, in Anatomy. See Vaſa DeFERENTIaA. 


| VASCULAR, vaſcularis, in Anatomy, is applied to any 


thing conliſting of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, &c. 
We lay, the vaſcular and valvular texture of the lungs. 

All the fleſh, in an animal body, is found to be va/eular, 
none of it parenchymous, as the ancients imagined. | 
VASCULAR glands. See GLAND, _ 


| VASCULAR, vaſcularius, in Antiquity, was the denomina- 


tion of a kind of artificers among the ancient Romans ; 


Who made filver and gold veſſels without relievos, or 


figures imboſſed thereon.” „ 5 
Hence, according to Salmaſius, it is, that Cicero, in his 
fixth oration againſt Verres, diſtinguiſhed vaſcularius 
from cælator, engraver. | | 


art of ſuperadding ornaments of precious ſtones, or rich 
metals, to vaſes of other metals; the vaſcularii and c- 
latores were different; the firſt being the goldſmiths who 
made the vaſe ; the ſecond, the ſculptors who added the 
ornaments. But in the art called ropevrizy, or the art of 
cutting bas reliefs, or ſtamping figures on metal; the 
vaſcularii were alſo cælatores, or engravers ; that is, they 
who made the vaſe, made alſo the relievos, or figures, 
wherewith it was enriched. 


VASCULIFEROUS plants, among Botaniſis, ſuch as have 


a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the ſeed; which is 
ſometimes divided into cells. See Sy/tems of PLaNTs. 
VASE, a term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence 

it is formed; and with the Engliſh ves8EL. 

It is applied to the ancient veſſels dug from under ground, 

or otherwiſe found, and preſerved in cabinets, &c. as 

veſſels of ſacrifice, urns, &c. and to other more modern 
_ veſſels, which are rather of curioſity and ſhew, than uſe 

as thoſe of cryſtal, porcelain, &c. 

In the curious colle tion of ornamental works, made by 


are 
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Hence, in the ſtyle of anatomiſts, the aſa adipoſa, pre- 


imagined it to be of, from the ſpleen to the ſtomach : 


cauſed the ſenſation of hunger; and at the ſame time 
mixing with the foods contained therein, aſſiſted, by its 


ſtomach, and that they ate no more than branches of 


In the art called by the Greeks eurairinn, which was the 


Meſſrs. Wedgwood and Bentley, after the antique, there 
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are vaſes of various kinds; ſome formed of a compoſi- 


tion of terra cotta, reſembling agate, jaſper, porphyry, 
and other variegated ſtones, of the vitreſcent or eryſtal- 
line kind; others of black porcelain, or artificial ba- 
ſaltes, highly fniſhed, with bas- relief ornaments z others 
of the painted Etruſcan kind; and others again orna- 
mented with ENCAUSTIC paintings. The art of paint- 
ing vaſes in the manner of the Etruſcans has been loſt 
for ages: however, theſe N nar manufacturers ſet 
themſelves to revive it; and, having carefully examined 
the original Etruſcan vaſes, and having peruſed with at- 
tention the writings of the late count Caylus upon Etruſ- 
can antiquities, they were convinced that the colours of 
the figures could not be ſucceſsfully imitated with ena- 


mel; and that their ſucceſs mult chiefly depend upon the 


diſcovery of a new kind of enamel colours, to be made 
upon other principles, and to have effects eſſentially dif- 
ferent from thoſe that were then in uſe, and are of the 
nature of glaſs: the Etruſcan colours being burnt in, 
ſmooth and durable, but without any glafly luſtre. In 
conſequence of this obſervation, and by a great variety 
of experiments, they invented a ſet of encauſtic colours, 


not only ſufficient to imitate the paintings upon the 


Etruſcan vaſes, but to give the beauty of deſign the ad- 
vantages of light and ſhade in various colours; and to 


render paintings durable, without the defeCt of a var-| 


niſhed or glaſſy ſurface. Theſe encauſtic colours may 
be applied with great eaſe and certainty 3 they change 
very little in the fire, are not liable to run out of draw- 
ing, are perfectly durable, and not glaſſy, and poſleſs 


the advantages of enamel, without its eſſential defects. 


Vaszs, in Architecture, are ornaments of ſculpture, placed 


Catalogue of Cameos, &c. by Wedgwood and Bentley. | 


I77.3* .* 


on ſocles, or pedeſtals, repreſenting the veſſels of the 
ancients z particularly thoſe uſed in ſacrifice, as the præ- 


fericulum, ümpulum, incenſe-pots, flower-pots, &c. and | 


occaſionally enriched with bafſlo-relievos. 


7 


cades, or frontiſpieces. They are frequently alſo called 
acroteria; and are uſually inſulate. | 


In forming and decorating vaſes, fancy has great ſcope. 


mitted to us from the ancients; among which, that re- 


preſented in Tab. Architecture, fig. 40. M. is much 
eſteemed. A vaſe differs from an URN, as it is in gene-“ 


ral of a more elegant contour, and is lofty; whereas an 
urn ſhould be low and wide, and always covered. 


Vitruvius mentions a kind of zheatrical vaſes, made of 
braſs, or earthen-ware, called echea, nxaa; which they 


diſpoſed in private places, under the ſteps and ſeats of 
the thcatres, to aid and increaſe the reflexion and reſo- 


nance of the actors voices, &c. It is ſaid, there are alſo 


> 


V 


The vaſe, or rather calyx of a tulip, is the top or head 
of a tulip; the leaves whereof form a kind of vaſe, or 


_ vaſes of this kind in the cathedral church of Milan. 


ASE is particularly uſed, in Architefure, to ſigniſy the 
body of the Corinthian and Compoſite capital ; called 


alſo the tambour, or drum; and ſometimes the campana, | 


or bell. See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. 


ASE is alſo ſometimes uſed, among Floriſts, for that they 
otherwiſe call the AL VXx. | 5 


figure, bordering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe. 


VASSAL, vaſſallus, in our Ancient Cuſloms, a perſon who 


vowed fidelity and homage to a lord, on account of ſome 
land, &c. which he held of him, in fee. 1 


Du-Cange will have the word to come from va//us, which | 
anciently ſignified a ſervant, or domeſtic of a prince, and 
ſometimes alſo the comztes, or aſſeſſores, in public trials. 
Menage, after Cujas, takes vaſſal to have been formed 


of geſſel, an ancient German word, ſignifying companion. 


Caſcneuve derives it from the Gauliſh geſſus, a brave 
man, from geſſo, or geſſum, or Jæſum, a kind of javelin 


uſed among them. Voſhus derives vaſſal from vas, va- 


dis, pledge; whence alſo he will have it to be, that they 


are ſometimes called fideles. 
The val was allo called piratus, lord's-man, and ſee- 


man; but now the denomination is changed into that of 


tenant in fee. ff 

Accordingly the vaſſal, or FEUDATORY, was only an- 
other name for the tenant or holder of the lands; though, 
on account of the prejudices we have juſtly conceived 


| 


Many excellent inventions of theſe ornaments are tranſ- 


' Goldſmiths, braſiers, &c. alſo uſe vaſe for the middle of | 
a church candleſtick; which is uſually of a roundiſh 


againſt the doctrines that were afterwards grafted on this 


ityitem, we now uſe the word vaſſal opprobriouſly, as 
ſynonymous to ſlave or bondman. The manner of the 


grant, on the part of the proprietor or lord, who re- 


rained the dominion or ultimate property of the RUD 
or FEE, was by words of gratuitous and pure donation, 
dedi et conceſſi; which are {till the operative words in our 


VAT 


modern infeodations, or deeds of 8 Thi 


perfected by the ceremony of ce 
open 2 notorious delivery of 
lence of the other vaſſals, which 
them the #ra of the new acquiſition, att, fed amon 
art of writing was very little known : er the 
the evidence of property was repoſed in the therefore 
the neighbourhood ; who, in caſe of 3 Ke. ory 0 
were afterwards called upon to decide the ai "hs 
only according to external proofs, adduced b 8 not 
litigant, but alſo by the internal teſtimony of che tie 
private knowledge, eir oun 
They ſometimes alſo uſed the te 
whence vavaſour. | 
If a vaſſal offended his lord prievouſly, either; 
or in honour, he committed Ne . of mr in perſon 
carried with it a confiſcation of his fee. en 
VassaL, à rear, is he who holds of a! 
va ſſal of another lord. | 
Vas$AL was anciently uſed for ſoldier; b | 
firſt, were given to none but military * = 
VASSALAGE, the ſtate of a vaſſal; or a2 ſervitude and 
dependency = a ſuperior lord; n 
Anciently, they diſtinguiſhed between liegen 
fn , en liege vaſalage, nd 
Liege vaſſalage only belonged to the kin 
with it an obligation on the fi 
his lord in war, 
LIEGE. | | 
. In all /imple vaſſalage, the fealty, or liere waſſalars wn 
ſtill reſerved to the king. p | ge Paſaloge, wh 
Some allo diſtinguiſh a#ive vaſſalage, and paſſive - fh 
firſt is the right of fealty reſiding in the oe he * 
cond; the fervice and duties incumbent on the te. 
nant, 8 
VAS IO, in Law, a writ that lies a 
life, or years, for making. waſte. 


Orporal inveſti., 
eſtiture 
0 


rm vaſſour for vaſal; 


ord, who himſelf j; 


0 93 as Carryin 
5 de of the vaſſal, to Mos 
againſt al] perſons whatever, See 


gainſt the tenant for 


IAST Us, in Anatomy, a name common to two muſcles of 
They are commonly placed there to crown or finiſh fa-| 


the leg, diſtinguiſhed into internal and external: thus 
called from their largeneſs; both of them ſerving to ex- 
, FE, 
VASTUS externus is a large fleſhy muſcle, almoſt as long as | 
the os femoris, broad at the extremities, and thick in the 
middle, lying on the outſide of the thigh. Its upper 
inſertion being ſomething tendinous, is in the poſte- 
rior or convex rough ſurface of the great trochanter, It 
is like wiſe fixed by a fleſhy inſertion along the outſide of 
the os femoris, for above two-thirds of its length down- 
ward, in the correſponding part of the linea aſpera, and 
in the neighbouring portion of the faſcia lata, From all 
this extent, the fleſhy fibres running downward, and a 
little obliquely forward, towards the rectus anterior, 
terminate inſenſibly in a kind of ſhort aponeuroſis, which 
is fixed in all the neareſt edge of the tendon of the | 
rectus, in the ſide of the patella, in the edge of the li- 
gament of that bone, and the neighbouring lateral part 
of the head of the tibia. The body of this mulcle 1s 
bigger than its extremities, and its loweſt fibres run a 
little behind the rectus. Winſlow. See Tab. Aua. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. u. 60. fig. 2. n. 41. fig. 6. u. 35. 
VASTUS internus is very like the former, and ſituated in 
the ſame manner on the inſide of the os femoris. lt 
fixed above by a ſhort flat tendon in the anterior rough 
ſurface of the great trochanter, and by fleſhy fibres in 
that oblique line, which terminates the baſis of the col 
lum femoris anteriorly, on the foreſide of the inſertions 
of the pſoas and iliacus; in the whole inſide of the os 
femoris, and in the linea aſpera on one fide of the inſer 
tions of the three tricipites, almoſt down to the interna 
_ condyle. From all this extent, the fibres run deen 
and a little obliquely forward, and the body of the 15 
cle increaſes in bulk like the former; it ee - 
low in an aponeuroſis, which is fixed in the edge of 
tendon of the rectus anterior, in the fide of the Ehe 
and of its tendinous ligament, and in the * 
head of the upper extremity of the tibia. W 1 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. u. 35 8 2, l. 99.0% 
ts 44+: 
var See Far. : 6+.» hollow 
Var, or Varg, in Mineralogy, denotes a ſquare 0, 
place on the back of a caleining furnace, 2 * 
lay the next ſerving of tin- ore to diy, be ve Nrough 4 
down into the furnace, into which it pailes teu 
plug-hole in the bottom of this vat, or ary. ria monly 
VATERIA, in Botany, a genus of the Ae abe peri 
nia claſs ; the characters of which are the- d is col 
anthium is ſmall, acute, and permanent, che owe 
poſed of one leaf, divided into five _ amina are 
conſiſts of five oval expanded petals; aogery le 
numerous filaments, ſhorter than the tail is roundilh 3 
therz are ſmple ; the germen of N wy is headed! 
the ſtyle is ſimple and ſholt, and the ſtig the 
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rar "N Vaticanus, is properly the name of one of the 


RV 


ie fruit is a 
4 5 1z, There is one ſpecies. 
t 


Mythology, the name of 2 claſs of DRU1Ds. | 


hills whereon Rome ſtands: on the foot hereof is 


2 church of St. Peter, hence called the Vati- 


the famous 


N denomination. Hence ariſe divers figurative 
the 1 


expreſſions; as wb thunderbolt of the Vatican, q. d. the 

7 &c. | 
* + n 1 to Aulus Gellius, is derived from 
Ihe te prophecy; by reaſon of the oracles and pre- 
which were uſed to be delivered there by the 
* 110 of an ancient deity, called Vaticanus; who 
5 be oſed to unbind the organs of ſpeech in new- 
hr dren ; and whom others will have to be no other 
me Jupiter, conſidered in that capacity. 


VaTICAN, the library of the, is one of the moſt celebrated 


: Id: it is particularly remarkable for its manu- 
S It was «rf erected, according to Petavius (Rat. 
Temp» | * RC 
the papal chair in 1447. It was re-eſtabliſhed, 
os books had been diſperſed, under the pontificate 


of Calixtus III. by Sixtus IV. and after having been al- 


irely deſtroyed by the army of Charles V. it was 
more eee 10 its former ſtate by Sixtus V. but 
reatly enriched with books and manuſcripts. It was 


fnally fixed in the Vatican, under the pontificate of | 


Martin V. iy 535 

Towards the beginning of the laſt century, it was greatly 
augmented by the addition of that of the elector Pala- 
tine. It is open to all the world, three or four times a 
week, In it are ſhewn a Virgil, Terence, &c. above a 


ſcripts of the Greek verſion of the Bible now extant in 
the world. It was publiſhed at Rome by cardinal Ca- 
rafa, at the command of Sixtus Quintus, in 1587; and 


in the preface, it is ſaid to have been written ante mille- 


fimum ducenteſimum annum, i. e. before 387; but Blan- 


chini ſuppoſes it a few years later. A Latin edition | 


from this manuſcript, with notes, was printed at Rome 


in 1588, by Flam. Nobilius; and an edition, with the | 


Greek and Latin, with the diviſion of the verſes, ac- 
cording to the Vulgate, and Nobilius's Latin notes, and 
the Greek ſcholia of Carafa, by J. Morinus, at Paris, in 


1628, This manuſcript is written in large or text let- 


ters, and has no diſtinguiſhing chapters, verſes, . words, 
nor any marks of accents. It is mutilated both at the 


beginning and end; and wants the firſt forty-ſix chap- 


ters of Geneſis, thirty-two Pfalms, viz. from the 105th 
to the 137th, and the latter part of the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, from chap. ix, ver. 14. with the other Epiſ- 


tles of Paul to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the | 


whole book of Revelation. It appears alſo, that the 
whole manuſcript has been repaired, with freſh ink laid 


over the letters, which were diſappearing through age. | 


In the edition of Carafa the mutilated paſſages have been 
ſupplied from other copies. : %) 
It has been aſſerted, by two eye-witneſſes, that this ma- 


nulcript has undergone ſome alterations by a later hand. 


dee Le Long's Biblioth. Sacra, cap. 3. ſe. 4. and Wet- 
ltein's Prolegomena, Nov. Tett. p. 24. | | 


It is difficult to eſtimate the comparative value of this | 
and the Alexandrian manuſcript, in which thirty Pſalms, 
a few chapters, and a few verſes, are now loſt, as well 
as parts of verſes in different places; and in which there | 


haye been ſome raſures and inſertions, as Grabe allows. 
If, as Grabe ſtates it, that manuſcript be the molt re- 
mectable, which comes the neareſt to the Hexaplar copy, 
the Alexandrian manuſcript ſeems to claim that merit in 


preference to its rival. But if it be thought a matter of | 


ſuperior honour, to come nearer the old Greek verſion, 


unaltered by Origen, that merit ſeems to belong to the | 


Vatican. For farther particulars, ſee the Prolegomena of 


Walton, Grabe, Wetitein, Mills, and Le Long, ubi ſupra. 


VATICAN Pilulæ, the name of an old form of medi- 
ne, intended as a purge. The recipe is in the old 


5 Pharmacopceia ; but the late ones have diſcarded 


VATICINATION, vaticinatio, the act of propheſying, or 


ſvinin 


VAVASO See Divination, and PROPHECY. 
| > VALVASOR, VAYaSOUR, or VALVASOUR, | 


In . . . 0 2 
our Ancient Cuſtoms, a diminutive of vaſſal, or os 


guifying a val | 
another $a vo of a vaſſal, or one who held a fee of 


» hold vava/or to be a dignity 
8 below that of a baron : he wo that the word is 
ormed of va 


fey and he N ad valetudinem, a veſſel choſen for 


Vat, IV, No 381. 


triyalved, ſingle - celled capſule, containing | 


nd a magnificent palace of the pope, which has 


lib. ix. cap. 9.) by pope Nicholas V. who ſuc- 


Others derive it 4 valvis, quaſi obli- | 


VAU 


gatus fit ad/tare ad valuas domini, vel indignus fit eas in- 
rare, as being a perſon obliged to wait at his lord's door, 


or as unworthy to enter thereat z but this etymology is 
ridiculous enough. _ . 

Du-Cange diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of vaſſals under this de- 
nomination: the great, called valvaſeres, who held of 2 
king: ſuch were counts and barons.—And the leſſer, 
called valbaſini, who held of the former. | 
The valvaſors are mentioned by our ancient lawyers as 
vrt magne dignitatis; and fir Edward Coke ſpeaks highly 
of them. But they are now quite out of uſe ; and our 


legal antiquarians are not agreed upon even their original 
or ancient office, 


VAVASORY, vavaſoria, the quality of the land, or fee 


held by a vavasoR. 


Quod dicitur de baronia non eft obſervandum in vavaſoria; 


vel aliis minoribus feodis quam baronia, quia caput non ha= 
bent ficut baronia, Brat. lib. ii. cap. 39. 5 


There are baſe vavaſories, and frank, or noble vavaſories; 


according as it has pleaſed the lord to make his vavaſer. 
Baſe vavaſories are thoſe for which the lord of the fee 
owes ſummage, light-horſe, rents, or other ſervices.— 


Free vavaſories are ſuch as are exempt from theſe ſer- 
vices. : 


VAUDOIS, VALDRENSRESs, or WALDENSEs, in Ecelefras 


flical Hiftory, a name given to a ſect of reformers, who 
made their firſt appearance about the year 1160. 

Of all the ſects that aroſe in this century, none was more 
diſtinguiſhed by the reputation it acquired, by the mul- 
titude of its votaries, and the teſtimony which its bit- 
tereſt enemies bore to the probity and innocence of its 
members, than that of the /Yaldenſes, ſo called, ſays 


: | Moſheim, from their parent and founder Peter Paldus. 
thouſand years old; as alſo the manuſcript whereon the | 


edition of the e was made; and abundance of 
rabbinical manuſcripts. | = 
Vavican Manuſcript is one of the moſt celebrated manu- | 


They were alſo called Leoniſis, from Leona, the ancient 
name of Lyons, where their ſect took its riſe. The 
more eminent perſons of that ſect manifeſted their pro- 
greſs towards perfection by the ſimplicity and meanneſs 
of their external appearance : hence, among other things, 


they wore wooden ſhoes, which in the French language 
are termed /abots, and had imprinted upon theſe thoes 
the ſign of the croſs, to diſtinguith themſelves from 


other Chriſtians ; and on theſe accounts they acquired 
the denominations of Sabbatati and, Inſabbatati. 
The origin of this famous ſect, according to Moſheim, 


was as follows : Peter, an opulent merchant of Lyons, 
ſurnamed Valdenſis, or Validiſius, from Vaux, or Wal- 
dum, a town in the marquiſate of Lyons, being ex- 


tremely zealous for the advancement of true piety and 
Chriſtian knowledge, employed a certain prieſt, called 


Stephanus de Eviſa, about the year 1160, in tranſlating 
from Latin into French the four Goſpels, with other 
books of holy Scripture, and the moſt remarkable ſen- 


tences of the ancient doors, which were ſo highly 


eſteemed in this century. But no ſooner had he peruſed 
theſe ſacred books with a proper degree of attention, 


than he perceived that the religion, which was now 
taught in the Roman church, differed totally from that 


which was originally inculcated by Chriſt and his apoſtles. 


Struck with this glaring contradiction between the doc- 
trines of the pontiffs, and the truths of the Goſpel, and 
animated with zeal, he abandoned his mercantile voca- 
tion, diſtributed his niches among the poor (whence the 


| Waldenſes were called poor men of Lyons), and forming 


an aſſociation with other pious men, who had adopted 
his ſentiments and his turn of devotion, he began, in 


the year 1180, to aſſume the quality of a public teacher, 
and to inſtruct the multitude in the doctrines and pre- 


cepts of Chriſtianity. 


Beza, and other writers of note, who are followed by 


Dr. Macleane, the learned tranſlator of Moſheim's Hi- 
ſtory, give different accounts of the origin of the Ja- 
denſes; alledging, that it ſeems evident from the belt re- 
cords, that Valdus derived his name from the true FA. 


denſes of Piedmont, whoſe doQrine he adopted, and who 


were known by the names of Vaudois and Jaldenſes, be- 
fore he or his immediate followets exiſled. If the Ya 
denſes or IValdenſes had derived their name from an emi- 


nent teacher, it would probably have been from als, 
who was remarkable for the purity of his doctrine in the 


el:venth century, and was the cotemporary and chief 
counſellor of Berengarius. But the truth 1s, that they 
derive their name from their va/lies in Piedmont, which 


in their language were called vaux, and hence Vundois, 


their true name: hence alſo Peter, or, as others call 
him, John of Lyons, was called in Latin Valdus, be- 


cauſe he had adopted their doctrine; and hence the term _ 


Valdenſes or Waldenſes uſed, by thoſe who write in Eng- 
liſh or Latin, in the place of FYaudeis. The bloody in- 
quiſitor, Reinerus Sacco, who exerted ſuch a furious 
zeal for the deſtruction of the J#alden/ſes, lived but 
eighty years after Valdus of Lyons, and mult, therefore, 
be ſuppoſed to know whether or not he. was the reat 
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the Jeſuit Gretſer, in the Bibliotheca Patrum. See alſo 


tions, and the noble contempt of riches and honours, 


bardy, from whence they propagated their ſect through- 
cout the other piovinces of Europe with incredible ra- 


the form of eccleſiaſtical government, and the manners 


religion. In conſequence of this deſign, they complain- | 
ed that the Roman church had degenerated, under Con- | 
ſtantine the Great, from its primitive purity and ſanc- 


church were obliged, by their vocation, to imitate the 
poverty of the apoſtles, and to procure for themſelves a 
ſubſiſtence by the work of their hands. They conſidered. 

every Chriſtian as, in a certain meaſure, qualified and 
authorized to inſtruct, exhort, and confirm the brethren. 
in their Chriſtian courſe, and demanded the reſtoration 


- affirmed, that every pious Chriſtian was qualified and en- 
_ titled to preſcribe to the penitent the kind or degree of 


ven, or thruſt down to hell. Theſe, and other tenets of 
a like nature, compoſed the ſyſtem of doctrine propa- 
_ gated by the //aldenſes. It is alſo ſaid, that ſeveral of 
the Maldenſes denied the obligation of infant-baptiſm, 


adopted, as the model of their moral diſcipline, the ſer- 


all kinds. 7 
The government of the church was committed 1 the 
d 


VA U 


rounder of the Valdenſes or Trang) and yet it is re- 
markable, that he ſpeaks of the Leoniſis as a ſect that 
had flouriſhed above five hundred years ; and mentions 
authors of note who make their antiquity aſcend to the 
apoſtolic age. See the account given of Sacco's book by 


Leger's Hiſtoire Gen. des Egliſes Yaudoiſes, cap. 2. 25z 

26, 27. | 
But i return to the hiſtory of Peter Valdus. Soon after 
Peter had aſſumed the exerciſe of his miniſtry, the arch- 
biſhop of Lyons, and the other rulers of the church in 
that province, vigorouſly oppoſed him. However, their 
oppoſition was unſucceſsful ; for the purity and ſimpli- 
city of that religion which theſe good men taught, the 
ſpotleſs innocence that ſhone forth in their lives and ac- 


which was conſpicuous in the whole of their conduct 
and converſation, appeared ſo engaging to all ſuch as had- 
any ſenſe of true piety, that the number of their fol- 
lowers daily increaſed. They accordingly formed reli- 
gious aſſemblies firſt in France, and afterwards in Lom- 


pidity, and with ſuch invincible fortitude, that neither 
fire, nor ſword, nor the moſt cruel inventions of merci- 
leſs perſecution, could damp their zeal, or entirely ruin 
their cauſe. * | 7 0 
The attempts of Peter Waldus and his followers were 
neither employed nor deſigned to introduce new doc- 
trines into the church, nor to propoſe new articles of 
faith to Chriſtians. All they aimed at was, to reduce 


both of the clergy and people, to that amiable ſimplicity, 
and primitive ſanctity, that characterized the apoſtolic 
ages, and which appear fo ſtrongly recommended in the 
precepts and injunctions of the divine Author of our holy 


tity. They denied the ſupremacy of the Roman pontiff, 


and maintained, that the rulers and miniſters of the 


of the ancient penitential diſcipline of the church, i. e. 
the expiation of tranſgreſſions by prayer, faſting, and 


alms, which the new-invented doctrine of indulgences | 


had almoſt totally aboliſhed. They, at the ſame time, 


ſatisfaction or expiation that their tranſgreſſions required; 
that confeſſion made to prieſts was by no means neceſ- | 
ſary, ſince the humble offender might acknowledge his 
ſins, and teſtify his repentance to my true believer, and 
might expect from ſuch the counſel and admonition 
which his caſe demanded. They maintained, that the 
power of delivering ſinners from the guilt and puniſh- 
ment of their offences belonged to God alone; and that | 


indulgences, of conſequence, were the criminal inven- | 
tions of ſordid avarice. They looked upon the prayers, | 
and other ceremonies that were inſtituted in behalf of 


the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, and abſurd, and denied the 
exiſtence of departed ſouls in an intermediate ſtate of 
purification; 2 that they were immediately, 
upon their ſeparation from the 765 5 received into hea- 


and that others rejected water-baptiſm entirely; but 
Wall has laboured to prove, that infant-baptiſm was ge- 
nerally practiſed among them. Hiſt. of Infant-Baptiſm, 
p. 387, &c. LI N 5 

Their rules of practice were extremely auſtere; for they 
mon of Chriſt in the mount, which they interpreted and 
explained in the moſt rigorous and literal manner, and, 


* 


conſequently, | rags gw and condemned in their fociety | 


all wars, and ſuits of Jaw, and all attempts towards the 
acquiſition of wealth, the inflicting of capital puniſh- 
ments, ſelf-defence againſt unjuſt violence, and oaths of 


Ialdenſes to biſhops, called alſo majorales or elders, 
preſbyters, and deacons; for they acknowledged, that 
theſe three eccleſiaſtical orders were inſtituted by Chriſt 
himſelf, But they thought it abſolutely neceſſary that 
theſe orders thould reſemble the apoſtles of Chriſt, and 


I 


 trary, that the church of Rome had apoſt 


burg, the diſtrict of Magdeburg and Thuringia, where 


reſpect, to thoſe of the proteſtant churches in France. 


moſt horrid ſcenes of violence and bloodſhed were es- 


opinion from thoſe who dwelt in France, 


forces to effect his purpoſe. Aſter ineffeCtual ſupplici- 


V AV 


laborious trade or vocation, in order to on; 9 
induſtry their daily ſubſiſtence ; and indeed V Conſt 174 
Maldenſes gained their livelihood by weaving. l the 
in ſome places the whole ſect was called the hence 
weavers. The laity were divided into two 45 of the 
the perfect and the imperſect Chriſtians - ba wes Viz, 
velted themſelves of all worldly poſſeſſions © former di. 
in the wretchedneſs of their apparel, their 
verty, and emaciated their bodies by fre —otreme pe. 


the latter were leſs auſtere, and NEL oo laſting; 


the method of living generally received, N i 
- « ' 


ſtained from all appearance of pomp and! 
The /7aldenſes were not without Tens 105 a 


ſuch of them as lived in Italy differed Sal res 
in 


and the other 
the church of 
ch corrupted, 


European nations. The former conſidered 
Rome as the church of Chriſt, though my 
they acknowledged, moreover, the validity of its f 

ſacraments, and ſolemnly declared they would ame 
always in communion with it, provided that the 180 
be allowed to live as it thought proper, r 


leſtation or reſtraint. The latter affitmed on the con 
atized from 


and was, in re. 


Chriſt, was deprived of the holy ſpirit, 
ality, that whore of Babylon mentioned in the Revela. | 
tions of St. John. They were alſo divided in their ſn. 
timents concerning the 0 e of worldly goods; In 
the fourteenth century the JYValdenſes, though they were 
every here expoſed to the fury of the inquiſitors and 
monks, baffled all the attempts that were made to extir. 
pate them. Many of them fled out of Italy, France 
and Germany, into Bohemia, and other adjacent cum 
tries, where they afterwards aſſociated with the Hus. 
s1 Es, and other ſeparatiſts, from the church of Rome 
In the fifteenth century they ſubſiſted in ſeveral Euro. 
pean provinces, more eſpecially in Pomerania, Branden- 


they had a conſiderable number of friends and followers; 
though, it is ſaid, that many adherents of this ſect, in 
the countries now mentioned, were diſcovered by the 
inquiſitors, and delivered over by them to the civil ma- 
gl rates, who committed them to the flames. After the | 
deformation, in the ſixteenth century, the deſcendants 
of the Valdenſes, who lived ſhut up in the vallies of 
Piedmont, were naturally led, by their ſituation in the 
neighbourhood of the French, and of the republic of 
Geneva, to embrace the doctrines and rites of the re- 
formed church. So far down, however, as the year | 
1630, they retained a conſiderable part of their ancient 
diſcipline and tenets ; but being much reduced by the 
plague in that year, and deprived of many of their clergy, 
they applied to the French churches be ſpiritual ſuc- 
cour; and the new teachers, ſent from thence, intro- 
duced ſeveral changes into the diſcipline and doctrine of 
the Waldenſes, and rendered them conformable, in every 


In this century they ſuffered much from the perſecution | 
of Philibert Emanuel, duke of Savoy, who at the foli- } 
citation of the pope reſolved to force his ſubjects to re- 
turn to the communion of the church of Rome; and in 
1561 ſent a Dominican friar, as an inquiſitor, with 


tions they took up arms, and ſo far prevailed, after en. 
during very ſevere diſtreſs, as to obtain ſome degree of 
liberty and peace. 5 68 

During the greateſt part of the ſeventeenth century, 
thoſe of them who lived in the vallies of Piedmont, and 
who had embraced the doctrine, diſcipline, and worlbip 
of the church of Geneva, were opprefled and perſecuted, 
in the moſt barbarous and inhuman manner, by the me 


niſters of Rome. This perſecution was carried on with 


_ peculiar marks of rage and enormity in the years 1055, 


1656, and 1696, and ſecmed to portend yothing 


than the total extinction of that unhappy nation. 


hibited in this theatre of papal tyranny 3 and the few 


aldenſes that ſurvived were indebted for their 9 5 
and ſupport to the interceſſion made for them by che 


W115 
Engliſh and Dutch governments, and alſo by the avi 
8 who ſolicited the clemency of the ue 
voy in their behalf. Moſheim's Feel, Hiſt. vol. i. Þ 


450, &c, vol. iii. p. 190. 272. vol. iv. p. 104. p. 4, 


Eng. ed. 8 ,o. Dupin's Eccl. Hitt. of the Sixteenth 


Century, vol. ii. p. 414. 


VAULT, fornix, in Architecture, an arched roof, ſo con- 


be like them, unlearned, poor, and furniſhed with ſome 
898 | | 


rived, as that the fevers Renee, i 6 it conlilts, 0 
by their diſpoſition, ſuſtain each other. 
Vaults are 54 be preferred, on many occaſions, 10 u, 
or flat cielings, as they give a greater riſe and ele 
and, beſides, are more firm and durable. 
The ancients, Salmaſius obſerves, 
of vaults: the firſt, che fornzx, mad 


; clined, i. e. if they were perpendicular to the horizon, 

f as well as the key, it would tend to fall with its whole 
J weight, and would actually fall, but for the mortar. | 
ö The ſecond ſtone, which is on the right or left of the key- 

5 ſtone, is ſuſtained by a third; which, by virtue of the 
2 eure of the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to the |. 
: ſecond, than the ſecond is to the firſt; and, of conſe- 
, quence, the ſecond, in the effort it makes to fall, em- 

| ploys a leſs part of its weight than the ſirſt. | 

4 For the ſame reaſon, all the ſtones, reckoning from the 
4 tez-ſtone, employ (till a leſs and leſs part of their weight | 

to the laſt ; which, reſting on an horizontal plane, em- 

„ ploys no part of its weight; or, which is the ſame thing, | 
N makes no effort to fall; as being entirely ſupported by | 
1 the impoſt. MY 5 
1 Now, in vaults, a great point to be aimed at 1s, that all | 
1 e levera] ſtones make an equal effort in order to fall : 
th Men this, it is viſible, that as each (reckoning from 
5 uy 15 to the impoſt) employs a (till leſs and leſs part of 
#7 Sf 'h dle weight; the firſt, for inſtance, only employing 
x x * the ſecond, one third; the third, one fourth, 
yy © ma is no other way to make thoſe different parts | 
_ ts but by a proportionable augmentation of the 
. wits e. the ſecond ſtone muſt be heavier than the | 
he 4 the third, than the ſecond, &c. to the laſt; which 
viſy d be vaſtly heavier. | : 

M 4 * Hin demonſtrates what that proportion is, in 
p- mult be e weights of the ſtones of a ſemicircular arch | 
98. equal f merealed, to be in equilibrio, or to tend with 
af = orces to fall; which give the firmeſt diſpoſition a 

| can have, ; 
on- . — the architects had no certain rule to conduct 
do, egrees of J but did all at random. Reckoning the 

wide im the quadrant of the circle from the key-ſtone 

bits, 0 much poſt; the extremity of each tone will take up 
ou; M. de hn 8 greater arch, as it is farther from the key. 
5 du abe ness rule is, to augment the weight of each 
4 dat of 3 of the key-ſtone, as much as the tan- 


vA U 


| the te//udo, tort ; . 
1 four, or oven- wiſe; the third, the concha, made 
tu. | 


bel. wile. gerns ſubdivide theſe three ſorts into a great 
zut the mo to which they give different names, accord- 
mat) heir Ggures and uſe: ſome are circular, others el- 
ing , | 

liptical, ws of ſome, again, are Jarger, and others leſs 
The gs a ſphere: ail above hemiſpheres are called 
. ſermmonted vaults; all that are leſs than hemi- 
lage Of, v, or ſurbaſed vaults, & e. 


rr are [31 . » 
1 che height is greater than the diameter; in 
ln b| 


oh naunſes; others oven-like, or in form of a 
. de four, &. and others growing wider, as they 
1, like a trumpet. BE 
5 ſome are ſingle, others double, croſs, diagonal, 
horizontal, 4 tending, deſcending, angular, oblique, pen- 
. Kc. der are likewiſe Gothic vaults, with pen- 

b | 

ven Kc. F 
Taryn moſicr, are thoſe which cover the principal parts 
buildings 3 in contradiſtinction to the /e/s, or ſubor- 


dinate vaults, which only cover ſome little part; as a 


paſſage, a gate, &c. 


Voter, double, is ſuch a one as, being built over another, 


do make the exterior decoration range with the interior, 
leaves 2 ſpace between the convexity of the one, and the 


London, and that of St. Peter's at Rome. 
TavuTs with compartiments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or in- 
ner face, is enriched with pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated 
by platbands : theſe compartiments, which are of dif- 
ferent figures, according to the wau/ts, and are uſually 
gilt on a white ground, are made with ſtucco, on brick 
vaults; as in the church of St. Peter's at Rome; and 
* with plaſter, on timber vaults. 
VauLTs, theory of. 
ing on two piedroits, or impoſts, and all the ſtones that 
compoſe it, being cut and placed in ſuch manner, as that 
their joints, or beds, being prolonged, do all meet in 
the centre of the vault; it is evident, all the ſtones muſt 
be in form of wedges, i. e. they muft be wider and 


ſultain each other, and mutually oppoſe the effort of their 
weight, which determines them to fall. | | 

The ſtone in the middle of the vault, which is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, and is called the key of the vault, 
is ſuſtained on each ſide by the two contiguous ſtones, 


effort it makes to fall, is not equal to its weight. 
But ſtill, that effort is greater, as the inclined planes are 
leſs inclined; ſo that, if they were infinitely little in- 


ich of balf 5 . ſtone exceeds the tangent of the 


udo, tortoiſe-wiſe, called by the French 


concavity of the other : as m the dome of St. Pauls at | 


A ſemicircular arch, or vault, ſtand- | 
bigger at top than at bottom ; by virtue of which they | 


juſt as by two inclined planes; and of confequence, the 


UBI 


ſtone, of neceſſity; becomes infinite, and of conſequence- 
its weight ſhould be ſo too; but as infinity has no place 

in practice, the rule amounts to this, that the laſt ſtones 

be loaded as much as poflible, that they may the better 

refit the effort which the vault niakes to ſeparate them ; 

which is called the /hovt, or drift of the vault. . 4 

M. Parent has fince determined the curve, or figure, 

which the extrados, or outſide of a vault, whoſe intrados, 

or inſide, is ſpherical, ought to have, that all the ſtones 

may be in equilibrio. See ARcn. 


VAULT, key of a. See Key and Vouss01R. 


. 1| VAULT, reins, or fillings up of a, are the ſides which ſuſ- 
« leſs: there are others, again, quite flat, only | 


tain it. 

VauLT, pendentive of a. See PENDENTIVE: | 
VavLrT, impeſt of a, is the ſtone whereon the firſt vouſſbir, 
or arch»ſtone of the vault, is laid. See ImposTs. 
VAULT, in the Manege. To vault a horſe-ſhoe, is to forge 

1c hollow, for horſes that have high and round ſoles ; to 


the end that the ſhoe, thus hollow or vaulted, may not 


bear upon the ſole that is higher than the hoof; but af- 
ter all, this ſort of ſhoe ſpoils the feet; ſor the ſole be- 
ing tenderer than the ſhoe, aſſumes the form of the ſhoe, 
and becomes every day rounder and rounder. In Mr. 
Solleyſel's Complete Horſeman, may be ſeen the true 
method of ſhoeing for high and round ſoles. 
VavLT, orVoLTE, in the Manege. See VoLTE: 
VauLT, going to the, a term uſed by ſportſmen for a hare's 
taking the ground like a coney, which ſhe ſometimes does. 
8 in Mineralogy. See VAN, VANNING-ſhovel; 
and LIN. | | 5 
VAUNT, or VAN T. See Van. _ | 


gles, in a readineſs where the chaſe is to paſs ; and caſt- 
ing them off before the reſt of the kennel come in. 
VAYVODE, or VAIVvopE. See War woDE. 3 
VAZ ABU, in the Materia Medica, a name by which ſome 
| — have called the acorus Aſiaticus, or Aſiatic ſweet 
ag. OD: 
UBIQUISTS, UsB1QU1TaRIEs, or UB1QUITARIANS, 


formed from ubique, every where, in Eccliſiaſtical Hiftory, 


a ſect of Lutherans, which roſe and ſpread itſelf in Ger- 
many; and whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the 
body of Jeſus Chriſt is every where, or in every place. 
Brentius, one of the earlieſt reformers, is ſaid to have 
firſt broached this error, in 1560. 

his controverſy with Zuinglius, had thrown out ſome un- 


_ guarded expreſſions, that ſeemed to imply a belief of the _ 


omnipreſence of the body of Chriſt ; but he became ſen- 
ſible afterwards, that this opinion was attended with great 


euchariſt. Luther. Oper. tom. viii. p. 375. ed. Jenenſ. 
However, after the death of Luther, this abſurd hypo- 
| theſis was renewed, and dreſſed up, in a ſpecious and 
pulauſible form, by Brentius, Chemnitius, and Andræas, 


_ Chriſt's divinity to his human nature. 8 
Melancthon declared againſt it; maintaining that it in- 


troduced, with the Eutychians, a kind of confuſion into 


the two natures of Jeſus Chriſt; and proteſted, that he 
would oppoſe it as long as he lived. e . 
On the other hand, Andreas, Flacius Illyrius, Schmide- 


lin, Oſiander. &c. eſpouſed Brentius's party; and aſſerted 5 


the body of Jeſus Chriſt to be every where. 
The univerſities of Leipſic and Wirter1berg, and the ge- 


{tronger. 
Muſculus, Chemnitius, Chytrzus, and Cornerus, having 


compoſed a kind of credo, or formula of faith, called the 
Form F Coxncokn ; wherein the ub:quity was eſtabliſhed 


as an article. | . 
Muſculus, one of theſe leaders, and the moſt zealous ad- 
vocate of the ubiquity, expreily maintains, that the aſcen- 


ing to be viſible, and that it is not performed by any 
phyſical motion, or change of place: and in 1575 he 
publiſhed a book to prove that it is by no means neceſ- 


fill up any ſpace. And he declares in a ſermon in 1564, 
that they who teach that Jeſus Chriſt died only as to his 
human nature, belong to the devil both body and ſoul; 
and that the true doctrime is, that he died both as to his 
human and divine nature. Hoſpin. Hiſtor. Sacram. part 
ii. p. 492. ad ann. 1561. Idem ibid. p. 553. ad ann. 
1564. Idem ibid. p. 600. Bayle. art. Mirſculus. 


Chriit, even during his mortal life, was every where : 


Now, the tangent of the Jalt \ 


others maintain, that it is only ſince his aſcenſion that 
his body is every where. Es | 
N G. Hor- 


VaunT-Lay, among Hunters, a ſetting of hounds, or bea- 


Luther himfelf, in 


difficulties, and particularly that it ought not to be made 
uſe of as a proof of Chriſt's corporal preſence in the 


| who maintained the communication of the properties of 


nerality of Proteſtants, ſet themſelves againſt this new | 
hereſy, but in vain : the Ub:quitarians grew ſtronger and 
Six of their leaders, Andizas, Selneccer, 


a meeting in 1576, in the monaſtery of Berg, they there 
ſion of Chriſt into heaven was nothing more than a ceaſ- 


ſary, that the glorious body of Chriſt ſhould phyſically 


All the Ubiqui/ts, however, are not agreed: ſome of 
them, and among the reſt the Swedes, hold that Jeſus 
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G. Hornius only allows Brentius the honour of being the 
firſt propagator of ubiquitiſm, its firſt inventor, accord- 
ing to him, was John of - Weſtphalia, or Weſtphalus, a 
miniſter of Hamburg, in 1552, | 
But according to He | 
opinion concerning the ubiquity advanced by Brentius and 
Schmidelin. Bayle, art. Hephalus. 
UB1quisT, in the Univer/ity of Paris, is a term apphed 
to ſuch doctors in theology, as are not reſtrained to any 
particular houſe; either to that of Navarre, or Sor- 
bonne. | | | ; 
The Ubiquiſts are called, ſimply, doors in theology; 
whereas the others add, of the houſe of Sorbonne, or Na- 
varre, &c. See SoR BONNE. 475 
UBIQUITY, omnipreſence ; an attribute of the Godhead, 
whereby he is always intimately preſent to all things 3 

gives the eſſe to all things; and knows, preſerves, and 
. does all in all things. ; 

For fince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in all places, as 

placed therein (becauſe, then, he would need ſomething 
to his exiſtence, viz. place; and would have extenſion, 
parts, &c.) he muſt be conceived to be every where, or 
in all things, as a firſt, univerſal, efficient cauſe, in all 

his effects. 5 5 
He is preſent, therefore, to all his creatures, as a pure 
act, or an exerciſe of an active virtue, which knows, 

reſerves, governs, & c. every thing. Nor are even 

Balte minds preſent otherwiſe than by operation. See 
Goo. | | Þ; 

UBrqQuiTyY of the king. See KING. 
UBIRRE, in /c>thyo/ogy, a name given 
auilla marina, or ſmall /-a-EEL, | | 
UCKEWALLIS'TS, in Ecc'eraſtical Hiſtory, a ſect of rigid 
Anabaptilts, ſo called after its founder Uke Malles, a na- 


by ſome to the an- 


tive of Frieſland. This ſectary not only exhorted his | 


_ followers to maint?in the primitive and auſtere doctrine 


of Menno, but took it into his head to propagate, in| 


connection with one John Leus, in 1637, a ſingular opi- 
nion concerning the ſalvation of Judas, and the reſt of 
_ Chriſt's murderers : -alledging, that the period of time, 
which extended from the birth of Chriſt to the deſcent 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and was, as it were, the diſtindtive 


term that ſeparated the Jewiſh from the Chriſtian diſ- | 
penſation, was a time of profound ignorance, during | 


which the Jews were deſtitute both of light and divine 


ſuccour; and that, conſequently, the ſins and enormi- 


ties, that were committed during this interval, were in 


a great meaſure excuſable, and could not merit the ſe- | 


vereſt diſplays of the divine juſtice. This idle fiction met 
with no indulgence either from the Mennonites, who 
excluded its inventor from their communion, or from the 
magiſtrates of Groningen, who baniſhed him from the 


city. In Eaſt Frieſland he drew after him a conſiderable | 


number of diſciples, whoſe deſcendants ſtill ſubſiſt in the 
neighbourhood of Groningen, Frieſland, and alſo in Li- 
thuania and Pruſſia, and have their own religious aſſem- 
blies, ſeparate from thoſe of the other MENNON1TES. 
They re-baptize all who leave other Chriſtian churches 


to embrace their communion : they ſtudiouſly avoid every | 
to ſhiver in the wind; whilſt thoſe near the head are 


appearance of elegance or ornament; ſuffering their 
beards to grow to an uncommon length, and their hair 


to lie uncombed over their ſhoulders : their countenances | 
are marked with melancholy; and their houſes only |. 


adapted to anſwer the demands of neceſſity. Their in- 
| ſpectors or biſhops, whom they diſtinguiſh from the mi- 


niſters whoſe office is to teach, are choſen by an aſſem- 
bly compoſed of all the congregations of the ſeat. The | 


ceremony of waſhing the feet of ſtrangers is conſidered 
by tliem as a rite of divine inſtitution. They carefully 
avoid even the aſpect of learning and ſcience, and thus 
prevent all attempts to alter or modify their religious diſ- 
Cipline. Moſheim. Ecc. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 48. 810 _ 
 UDDER, UR, in Comparative 
brutes wherein the milk is prepared; anſwering to the 
mammæ, or breaſts, in the human kind. $3 

UDAL.. See Op uA. 


UDNON, in Borany, the name by which Theophraſtus | 
and Dioſcorides have called the truffle commonly uſed at | 


table in their times: but we find that they were not ac- 
quainted with the better 
avate at preſent, 


This ſmooth reddiſh-coated truffle is common in Italy at 
this time,. and is eſteemed of no value, and called the 


wild che ſort that is eaten there, and in all other 
In Africa they have a yet finer kind than ours; it has a 
white coat, and is of the moſt delicious flavour. The 
Greeks were alſo acquainted with this, and denominated 
it Cyrenean, as they did almoſt all the things they had 
from Africa: they alſo gave it the name Mis v. 

O, in the Materia Medica, a name given by the Portu- 
guele to the lignum aLoEs, | 5 


ofpinian, Weſtphalus oppoſed the | 


kind of truffle, which we cul- | 


truffle : 
parts ber is the blackiſh and rough- coated kind. 


| 


kun out. 


| 


Anatomy, that part of | 


| 


VE E 


It ſeems only a corruption of the 
which the Arabian phyſicians have 
even this ud poſſibly was only a contract 


monoſyllable / 1 
called that ng 


which ſ. en of the 


thography of the word hend; eems to 


the original name of this drug amon 
VEADA in Chronolog „the 13th ors of t 

eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering commonly 

this month was intercalated, to prevent 


Niſan from being removed to the end of 
VECTIS, in Mechanics, one of 
called the LE VER R. the powers, mor uſually 
VecT1s, Heterodromus. See HETERoDrowy:s 
VECTOR, in Aftronomy, a line ſuppoſed to be ia fro 
any planet moving round a centre, or the focus . N 
= Fog w _ centre, or focus. | an, 
is, by ſome writers of the new aſtro : 
vector, or RADIUS vedfor, becauſe it is that Un 5 2 
the planet ſeems to be carried round its centte; Kh 0 
which it deſcribes areas proportional to the times 7 
1 See 1 1 
„ in the Military Art, a ſentinel or 
detached from the main body of the 1 _ 
and give notice of the enemy's deſigns. : OY 


Februar : 


| VEER, a Sca-Term, variouſly uſed.— Viering out the rej 


denotes the letting it go by hand, 


or letting i 
itſelf: thus, they ſay, u run Out of 


Veer more cable; that is, let more 


VEER is alſo uſed in reference to the wind: for whbn it 
changes often, and ſuddenly, the ſay, the wind vers — 
Or, the wind is ſaid to veer and Haul, when it alters its 
direction, and becomes more or leſs fair : thus it is ſaid 
to veer aft, and to haul forward. | 
To VEER and haul, in Sea-language, is to pull a rope 
tight, by drawing it in and flackening it alternately, til 
the body to which it is applied acquires an additional mo. 
tion, like the increaſed . of a pendulum, ſo that 
the rope is ſtraitened to a greater tenſion with more f. 
cility and diſpatch. This method is particularly uſed in 
| hauling the bow-lines. Falconer. D 
VEERING, in Sea-Language, denotes the operation by 
which a ſhip, in changing her courſe from one board t» 
the other, turns her ſtern to windward. Hence it is 
uſed in oppofition to TACKING, wherein the head is 
turned to the wind, and the ſtern to leeward. A hip, 
having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions to veer, bears away 
gradually before the wind, till it blows obliquely upon the 
oppoſite fide, which was before to leeward ; and as the 
ſtern neceſſarily yields to this impreſſion of the wind, 
aſſiſted by the force of the helm, and the action of the 
waves upon the ſame quarter, the fide which was before 
to leeward ſoon becomes to windward. Since, by this 
movement, a ſhip loſes ground conſiderably more than 
by tacking, it is rarely practiſed except in caſes of n- 
cellity or delay; as, when the violence of the wind and 
ſea renders tacking impracticable; or when her courle 
is flackened to wait for a pilot, or ſome other ſhip in 
company, &c. VVV 
When it becomes neceflary to veer the ſhip, the ſails to 
wards the ſtern are either furled or brailed up, and made 


| ſpread abroad, ſo as to collect the whole current of at 
which their ſurfaces can contain. Hence, while the whot 
force of the wind is exerted in the fore-part of the ſhip 
to turn her about, its effect is conſiderably diminiſhed, 
or altogether deſtroyed, on the ſurfaces of the way 
The fore- part, accordingly, yields to the above id 
and is put in motion; and this movement, contre 
with that of the wind, puſhes the ſhip about . ns , 
is neceſſary to produce the effect required. en 8 
is turned ſo that the wind will act upon that NN 
which was formerly to lee ward, her circular mono? 1 
be accelerated by extending ſome of the ſails e 
ſtern, as the mizen, and by placing thoſe att 1 1 
more obliquely, which will wheel the veſſel roun uy 
her bow to the windward ; in the ſame ſituation, is 
regard to the wind, as when cloſe-hauled or wy 
When the tempeſt is ſo violent as to proven cal 0 
ſails, the effort of the wind operates e . 4 yard 
the oppoſite ends of the ſhip, ſo that the ma 2 
Gtuated at the head and ſtern counterbalance 6s. ige 
The effect of the helm is alſo conlideradly 1 rw” 
becauſe the head-way, which gives migot? 11 
tions, is at this time ſeeble and ineffectual. 
neceſſary to deſtroy this equilibrium wc 
tween the maſts and yards afore 
the balance forward, in order for 2 elt yards a0 
cordingly performed by bracing the forem thoſe on! 
the direction of che wind, and 22 e line of 
main-maſt and mizen-maſt diredtly | (sful, and | 


it 
wind, If this expedient proves unſucce hip fro 


f ave the WP, 
abſolutely neceſſary to veer, in order to ſa he mizel 
mi 


deſtruction, by overſetting or runnin | 


g aſliofe; 
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galt be inſtantly cut away; and even the main-maſt, | 
m | 


ma ing incapable of anſwering the helm by 
# the yet nete he ld] Falconer. 


urn ne turning of two furrows toward each other, 


hearing 0 onde) a term borrowed of the ſ ailors, and | 


ed wy & do to begin a ridge; they therefore call the | 
e | | 


1 ridge a verring 3 and they call the two furrows 
0 | | 


top te turned from each other at the bottom between 


8, a hentings that is, an ending, becauſe it 
d of plowing ridges. 3 

ABLE, Pes ra 51. in ech, a term ap- 

16d to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth, i. e. 

pr "bl bodies which have parts or anical, formed 

| * generation and accretion, but not ſenſation. See 

PLANT. 

In vegeta 

commonly c 
TATIVE- 


;, there is ſuppoſed to be a principle of life, 
2 the vegetative $0UL, See allo VEGE-. 


lar ſtructure of ve etables is rendered very ap- 
The vaſcular ſtr riment of Nr. N NN 77 ou | 
big branches of birch, and making a fort of 

c Leer, on the end thereof, with ſoft wax; 
U n filling this with water, and holding the branch up- 


nt by an expe 


nieht, the water, in a few minutes, ſunk into the veſſels 
of the wood, and, running quite through the length, 
dropped out conſiderably faſt at the other end; continu- 
ing ſo to do, as long as the water was poured on. The 


the flux here is not ſo copious. Phil, Tranf. N' 70. 
In a dietetical view, it is to be obſerved, that greens as well 
as fruit are but a flatulent diet, and therefore ought to 


ever, on account of their antiſeptic quality, they are 
eſteemed good for preventing putrid and contagious diſ- 
jp 210. 294. 


almoſt entirely of fixed and phlogiſticated air, united to 
a large proportion of phlogiſton and ſome water; ſince 


unites to the dephlogiſticated part of the atmoſphere and 


bability abſorb their phlogiſton from the water. Ir 1s 


"well, and grow. in a very different manner from what 


the plants. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxiv. part i. p. 147, &c. 

chemiſtry, are diſtinguiſhable into two grand tribes, the 
and the ſecond a volatile alkali, upon a dry diſtillation : 
mint, baum, &c. afford an acid; but garlick, leeks, 
akali, which, when rectified, is hardly diſtinguiſhable 


the = and ſalt of hartſhorn. _ | 
For 
ſee PLANTS, and VEGETATION infra. 


There are ſecrets whereby the growth of vegetables is 
lurprilingly promoted. Me. 


a fallad of lettuces, which he ſowed in their preſence, 
unnediately before they ſat down to table. For the pre- 


erration of vegetables, ſee PRESERVATION. of Vegeta- 
bles and Flo W ERS. | „ 


of what they call vegetables. See Artificial VEGETATION. 


call fint water; the ſecret whereo 
oo by Rhodocanaſſes, a Greek chemiſt. 
GETABLE acid. See Acip, and VINEGAR. 


0 T- bes. 
wer rab R earths. See EARTH, 


reſe wk Dominica, and joxcepting that it has no wings) 
moung the drone in fize and colour. In the month 


| — rr three inches high, and bearing ſeveral little 
ve ich dropping off become worms, and afterwards 


or. IV. N 381. 


fame ſucceeds in the ſycamore, walnut-tree, &c. though | 


he eaten with moderation in bilious diſorders. How- | 


eaſes. Pringle, Obſerv. on the Diſeaſes of the Army, | 
exetables, ſays Mr. Henry Cavendiſh, ſeem to conſiſt | 


by burning in the open air, in which their phlogiſton | 
forms water, they ſeem to be reduced almoſt entirely to | 
water, and thoſe two kinds of air. As plants, that grow | 
in water without earth, can receive nouriſhment only | 
from the water and air, they muſt, therefore, in all pro- 
known alſo that plants growing in the dark do nor thrive | 
they do when expoſed to the * — Mr. Cavendiſh ap- | 
prehends, that plants, when aſſiſted by the light, de- 
prive part of the water ſucked up by their roots of its | 
phlogiſton, and turn it into dephlogiſticated air, while | 
the phlogiſton, which light enables them to abſorb from | 
the water, unites to, and forms part of the ſubſtance of | 
V-getables, according to the analyſes made of them by | 


acid and the alkaline ; the firſt affording a volatile acid, 


onions, horſe-radiſh, ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, &c. afford an | 
from that of animal ſubitances, ſo as nearly to reſemble 
e analogy between the animal and vegetable world, | 


Boyle mentions a virtuoſo, | 
who entertained his friends at the end of their meal with 


ne chemiſts alſo furniſh us with an extraordinary ſort | 


e water uſed by many in this procely the chemilts | 
has been communis | 


Wo ALE aſhes. See ASHES, Aſhes.of Pl Ax Ts, and : 
STABLE fo, in Natural Hifory, an inſect found in 


8 ay this inſect buries itſelf in the earth, and begins 
| wein By the latter end of July the tree is ar- 
JOU at its full growth, and reſembles a coral branch; 


by 


4 4 * 4 
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ws 


fubmitted, obſcrves, that the cicapa' is common in 
Martinique, and in its nympha ſtate, in which the old 
authors called it TE T TIME TRA, it buries itſelf under 


unfayourable, many periſh: and that the ſeeds of the 
CLAVARIA ſebolifera, which is a fungus producing ſo- 
bole's.or ſhoots from its ſides, and growing in putrid ani- 
mal bodies, find a proper bed on this dead inſect and 
grow. This, he ſays, is the fact; though the untaught 
inhabitants ſuppoſe a fly to vegetate, and though there 
exiſts a Spaniſh drawing of the plant's growing into a 
trifoliate-tree ; and 1t has been ſigured with the creature 
flying with chis tree upon its back. Phil. Tranſ. vol. liii. 


p · 270, &c. 3 5 

Voten See Ort; nf OE Ire ns, 
VEGETABLE ſalt. In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we 
have ſome very curious proceſſes and obſervations, by 
Redi, on the ſubject of the ſalt of vegetables. Burn any 
wood, herb, fruit, or flower to aſhes; make a ley with theſe 
aſhes with common water, not heated; filtre rhis through 
paper till it is clear as rock-water ; then evaporate this ley 
to a proper degree in a balneum Mariæ, in a glaſs veſſel. 
This degree of evaporation muſt be careſully obſerved, 


haſtened or retarded. In the common way of evapo- 
rating lixiviums of this kind in earthen veſſels over a 
naked fire, a great quantity of the ſalt is always loſt; 


haſtily in this manner, and part penetrates the ſides and 
bottom of the veſſel, though it be ever ſo well glazed. 


five pant to two pounds weight of the aſhes. . After all 
the falt that can be got is extracted by this operation, the 
-alkes, being calcined again in a kiln, will afford more ſalt 
of the ſame kind, but in a much ſmaller quantity, 
Though the lixivial falt of every plant thus treated hath 
its own peculiar figure, when diffolved, and regularly 
ſhot again; yet, as in the ſea-ſalt, and ſome other natu- 
ral falts, there appear, on cryſtallization, maſſes of dif- 
ferent figures, ſo in ſome of theſe the ſame ſalt will 


to itſelf. = = | | | 
Beſides the diverſity of figures in many of the kinds of 


ſalts, there is one kind of cryſtals which run through the 


ſalts of almoſt all the kinds, in a greater or leſſer pro- 
portion: theſe are certain cubic grains or cryſtals. It is 
probable, that theſe are cryſtals of ſea-ſalt, which is a 
ſalt found mixed among many others, and is naturally of 
this cubic figure in its firſt or ſimple concretions. It 


ſame plant form cryltals of a different figure; ſor the 
leaves of laurel form cryſtals very differently ſhaped from 
thoſe procured from the wood of the ſame tree; and the 
figures of the cryſtals in the ſalt of the pulp of a gourd 
are very different from thoſe of the ſalts made from the 


Many ſalts, made from different ſubſtances, have either 


ſtals. 


tion in the evaporating of the ley. | 
Nothing but practice and experience can dictate when to 
ſtop the evaporation ; but when this has been learned, 
the veſſel is to be taken out of the balneum Marie, ana 
the clear liquor is to be poured out of it into ſeveral 
ſmall vials. Theſe are to be ſtopped to keep out duſt 
and moiſture; and, after a time, the ſalts will congeal 


into cryſtals, which will be fixed to the ſides and bottoms 
of the vaals, in their true and proper ſhapes, and in the 


likeneſs of rock-cryltal, as to brightneſs and tranſpa- 
rency. Fn 18 . 

Different plants and trees yield aſhes, which are impreg- 
nated in a different degree with ſalts. The ſame plants, 


quantities ; and all theſe varietics make it neceſſary to at- 
tend carefully to the time of ſtopping the evaporation. 
It was obſerved, that all theſe ſalts, thus cryſtallized, had 
a purging virtue, from whatever plant they were made ; 
and t 

aſtringents, is as ſtrongly purgative, as that from the moſt 
purgative drugs. The doſe, in which theſe ſalts are to be 


warm water; and it is all the ſame thing what vegetable 
they are made from; the ſharp-pointed cryſtals and the 


blunt ones having the ſame degree of virtue. Garlick, 


and the like ſhop vegetables, yield no falt at all of this 


I2 O 5 kind. 


111! „„ 
flies, like the Engliſh caterpillar. Dr. Hill, in his ace 
count of this production, to whoſe examination it was 


dead leaves to wait its change; but when the ſeaſon is 


according as the congelation of the ſalt is intended to be 


part of this is carried off with the vapours raiſed too 


The quantity of water neceflary, is, in moſt caſes, about 


have two or three different figures, all peculiar however 


ſeems alſo a general rule, that the different parts of the 


rind of the ſame fruit. See Tab. of Microſcopical Ol- 
$ 3 3. | ES | | 
thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cinnamon, cloves, ſorrel, | 

abſolutely the ſame or very ſimilar figures in their cry- 


In order to obtain theſe-ſeveral cryſtals of the lixivial _ 
ſaltz, determinate and exact in their figures, and not 
mixing one with another, it is neceſſary to uſe great cau- 


at different ſeaſons of the year, contain alſo different 


e ſalt drawn from pomgranate peels, or other 


taken, is from half an ounce to an ounce, diſſolved in 


VEGETATION, VroE TAT To, the act whereby plante, 


leaves, may be plainly diſcovered. As the germ as 


VET 


ind. Phil. Tranſ. No 245, . 20. See Fixed 84L Ts, 


 Lixivious SaLTsS, and Soluble TAG TAR. 
VEGETABLES, muſcles of. See Muscr.E, 

and other living bodies, receive nouriſhment, and grow. 

Plants, we learn from the microſcope, conſiſt, of differ- 

ent parts, veſſels, &c. analogous to thoſe of animals: 

and each kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of a 

different humour, or juice, ſecreted from the maſs of 


ſap 3. which is conſidered as the blood, or common fund | 


of them all. | NET #0 | 

Dr. Grew aſſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſſels: thoſe 
placed on the inner verge of the bark, he calls /y»phe- | 
dufts, and ſuppoſes them deſtined for the conveyance. of 
the moſt aqueous, or watery liquor; theſe Mr. Bradley | 


calls the new forming veſſels, which are annually pro- 


duced, and help to increaſe the bulk of the tree. _ 
Thoſe in the middle of the bark, Dr. Grew calls 1a9:- 
x 3 or reſiniferous veſſels; their uſe, according to 
radley, is to return the ſuperſſuous ſap: theſe veſſels, 
Grew obſerves, are the principal viſcera of plants; and 
adds, that as the viſcera of animals are but fuch veſſels 
conglomerated; ſo the veſſels of a plant are viſcera | 
drawn out at length. 10 


The proceſs of nature in the vegetatien of plants is very 
accurately delivered by the excellent Malpighi, and 
others, to the effect following. *** 
Ihe ſeed of the plant, after it has dropt from the ova- 


rium, called the pod or huſk, may be conſidered as an | 


impregnated ovum, within which the embryo plant is 

ſecurely lodged. In a few days after it has been com- 
' mitted to the earth, we may diſcern the rudiments of 
the future plant. Every part appears to exiſt in minia- 


ture. The nutritive juices of the ſoil infinvate them- | 


ſelves between the original particles of the plant, and 


bring about an extenſion of its paits; and this is called | 
the growth of the vegetable body ; with regard to this 
increaſe by addition and extenſion, there ſeems to be a 
great analogy between the animal and vegetable king- | 
doms. Every one knows that animals, inſtead of 'being | 
_ ſtrengthened, are enfeebled by a ſupply of improper | 
nouriſhment. This caſe is the ſame with regard to ve- | 
getables; but with this difference, that animals refuſe | 
whatever is improper. While vegetables, from their | 
paſſive nature, muſt be content with what we give them. | 
The impregnated ovum of every animal, after it has | 


bee down the Fallopian tube, and fixed itſelf to the 


ottom of the uterus, 1s found to contain the tender em- ! 
bryo within two membranes called chorion and amnion. | 
In this ſituation the embryo could not long ſubſiſt with- | 


out a ſupply of nouriſhment. Nature has, therefore, 
| beſtowed upon it a placenta and umbilical chord, 
through which the blood and juices of the mother are 
_ tranſmitted, far its preſervation and increaſe. Seeds are 
_ diſpoſed by Providence nearly in the fame manner: they 
have two coverings, anſwering to the chorion and amnion, 
and two lobes, which perform the office of the placenta. 


Theſe lobes conſtitute the body of the ſeed, and, in the | 
farinaceous kinds, they are the flower of the grain. In- 


numerable ſmall veſſels run through the ſubſtance of the 


lobes, which, uniting as they approach the ſeminal | 
plant, form a ſmall chord to be inferted into the body of | 
the grain. Through this the nutriment ſupplied by the 
_ placenta or lobes is conveyed for the preſervation and in- 


_ creaſe of the embryo plant. Here it may be obſerved, 


that the lobes of farinaceous grains are ſixed in the earth; 


they are, therefore, improperly termed SEMINAL leaves, 
being rather the placenta or cotyledons of the plant. On 
the contrary, vegetables that have an oily ſeed, as rape, 
hemp, line, and turnip, carry their lobes upward, and 
fpread them vpon the ſurface in the form of broad 
leaves. Theſe, though they perform the office of a pla- 
centa, are properly ſeminal leaves. See SEED. 


Jo illuſtrate the ſubject of vegetation, let us take a view | 


of what happens to a bean, aſter it has been committed 
to the earth. In a few days, ſooner or later, according 
to the temperature of the weather and diſpoſition of 
the ſoil, the external coverings open at one end, and diſ- 


_ cloſe to the naked eye part of the placenta or body of | 


the grain. This ſubſtance conſiſts of two lobes, be- 
tween which the ſeminal plant is ſecurely lodged. Soon 


after the opening of the membranes, a ſharp-pointed body | 
appears, which is the roof, By a kind of JOE, | 
„it ſeeks | 


which ſeems to bear ſome appearance of inſtin 
a paſſage downward, and fixes itſelf into the ſoil. At 
this period the root is a ſmooth and poliſhed body, and 
has, perhaps, but little power to abſorb any thing from 
the earth, for the nutriment of the germ. The two 
lobes now begin to ſeparate, and the germ, with its 
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have periſhed, its root being then too ſmall to abſorb a 


minal leaves upon the ſurface : 


and the external covering of the grain appears connected 


moment that the ſeed is lodged in its parent earth, the 


melted down into a milky liquor, and conveyed into it 


_ ceived into the body of the animal, and in a manner f- 


riſhing quality; and on account of its ſweetneſs, the ſe. 


of wheat, as ſoon as the germ has made its appearance, 
ſhews the milky liquor to the naked eye; but the umbi- 


vEI 


d, pu | 
of: 


puſhes itſelf deeper into the earth, our, 
draws ſome nutritiye particles. At the tor 


the plant, by attracting from the 2 
cles as vt tender veſſel h e atmoſp 


we not in 
ereaſing plant. Vegetables, as. nt for the in 
ung Vegetables, as well as-animals, dutis 
my nouriſh. 
to life, the 
ream, while 
rude and wa- 
3 however, 


differently ſupplied. For . 2 | 
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the leguminous and farinaceous Pas, ſpread their ſe. 
ninal leav theſe leaves contain al 
the oil of the ſeed, which, when diluted by the moiſture 


of the atmoſphere, forms an emulſion of the moſt now 


minal leaves are greedily deyoured by the fly, A grain 


lical chord, with its ramifications, can only be diſcorered 
by the aſſiſtance of the niceſt glaſſes. As the plant in- 
creaſes in ſize, the balmy juice diminiſhes, till at laſt it 
is quite exhauſted, The umbilical chord then dries up, 


with the root in the form of a ſhrivelled bag. In the 
proceſs of vegetation, there is no mortality; from the 


vegetative ſoul begins its operations, and in the whole 
{ucceſſive gradation of them illuſtrates the wiſdom, oo 
er, and bounty of Providence. It is worthy of oblern- 
tion, that farinaceous vegetables and oviparous animals 
are nouriſhed in their tender ſtate, nearly in the ſane 
manner. The embryo plant is ſupported by the farin 


body by means of an umbilical chord, at a time when 
the radicle was unable to ſupply a ſufficiency of nutre 
ment. An oviparous animal, from the time that it l 
brought into light, ſeems to receive all its nouriſhment 
from without: but this is only in appearance. "The yok 
of the egg, remaining entire during incubation, is te- 


milar to the paſſage of the milky juice of the vegetable, 


is ſlowly conveyed into the veſſels of the tender 1 
and thus a ſweet nouriſhment is prepared at a tame win 


neither the induſtry of the animal, nor the attention 3 


its mother, could have procured a ſufficient ſupply 


_ Evelyn's Silva, by Dr. Hunter, p. 33, Kc. note, Hales 


V 


tion, nutrition, perſpiration, &c. are p 


Statics, vol. i. and Miller's Gard. Dit. uni. Lin 
For other circumſtances of vegctation, ſee PL ANT 
which article their nature, anatomy, 0&couomy) g " 
articulary Hu- 
| | [- 
ſtrated. See alſo PARALLELISM, PERPENDICONS! 
TY, PLUME, RaDicLEF, SEED, &c. 10 
EGETATION, artificial, Many of the Fre. Wh, 2 
rations in chemiſtry afford productions, Wet ge 
or metals, or of whatever other ſubſtance, bis nee they 
much reſemble plants of one kind or other, AY gh 
have been called metallic vegetation. But Fs duce 
have been hence induced to believe, a 7708 i 
tions were formed in the manner of _- om reaſon of 
not the leaſt ground for ſuch an opinion 1. 
experiment. 12 of the 
Mr. Homberg, who has treated very accurate them 
ſeveral kinds of theſe egg vegetations, dil 
into three different clafles. c of 2 putt 
Thoſe, of the firſt elaſs are ſuch as oo matter 
maſſy metal, without the mixture of an) Jef u hett. 


vr 


Thoſe of the ſecond-claſs are compoſed of a 
— bed 2 which, though it has concreted after- 


atever: 


ins a part of the menſtruum in it: and 
woes K ele es thoſe which have no metal in 
but are merely compoſed of falts, oils, or earths, 

15 > combinations of theſe. 


| the productions of the firſt kind. are made without 
x " im{xture of any liquor, and are merely owing to 
2 of fire. Theſe are of a firm and ſolid texture, | 


may be taken out of the veſſels in which they were 


etations of the fecond kind are all formed 
hand, a are all fo brittle; that they are not to be 
ache without breaking. Of the third kind, ſome are 


VEGETATION of ſalts, a name given by Mr. Petit, of the 
academy of Paris, to the concretions which ſalts form, 
alter ſolution in water, when ſet in the air to evapo- 


rate, | BY | 
concretions always appear round the ſurface of the 
we affixed to the ſides of the veſſel, or ariſing above 
its top, and are very different in the different ſalts, and 
in moſt of them very beautifu*. 18 | TI 
One of the moſt ready and moſt beautiful of all the ſa- 


line vegetations is that formed by a ſolution of the ſalts 
in the caput mortuum of aqua-fortis, with common wa- 


ter. If a pint of water be put to half a pound of this 
caput mortuum, and the whole boiled together, that the 
falts may be diſſolved, and the liquor afterwards filtrated, 
and expoſed in an earthen veſſel, there will be formed, 


thoſe from the mixture of ſpirit of nitre and oil of tar, 
mified and more beautiful. When the ſolution is ex- 


face into very beautiful figures of trees, ſhrubs, and 
buſhes; and this not only on the furface, but on both 


pared to no known concretions, except to the vegetations 
of iron, deſcribed by Mr. Lemery; they differ indeed in 


nothing from theſe, but that the wegetations of the me- 
» tal are of a browniſh colour, whereas thoſe of the falt 
it ae white, LG ag | NY Ex 
p, This impregnation ſucceeds beſt in dry weather, for in 
ed a moilt ſeaſon the vegetations form themſelves more ſlow- 
he ly, and are much leſs beautiful. Glaſs veſſels are alſo 
he eſſential to the vegetations being formed in their greateſt 
be beauty; they are never nearly ſo beautiful in earthen 
Ie 


ones; and even in the former the vegetations ſucceed 


the different diſtillations; and all of it does not ſucceed 
alike in this vegetation of the ſalt. That which looks 
hehteſt, and of the reddeſt colour, feems the beſt for 
this purpoſe. An impregnation of this caput mortuum 
in red wine produces no vegetations, but only forms a 


. cruſt with ſmall eminences on the ſides of the veſſel; 
1 ad falt-petre, diſſolved in the impregnation of this ca- 
ent put mortuum in water, produces a much more beautiful 
ok v3:14ton than than that of falt-petre alone; but at the 
le ce ume much leſs beautiful than that of the impreg- | 
f. nation alone. Salt-water, diſſolved in the ſame impreg- 
ble, aon, ſometimes will produce beautiful vegetations, but 
ck: netimes only a rough cruſt. Common rough ſalt- petre 
hen forms no ve 


etations, but only cruſts over the veſſel, as is 


tte caſe with the ſolutions of many of the metals in dif- 


ply ent acid menſtruums. And the ſame is the caſe in re- 
5 Jo to many ſalts from which it might be natural to 
1 24 concretions of this kind. Memoirs Acad. Par. 
] . | 


EGETATIVE, VEGETATIVUsS, a term applied to that 
E or part, in plants, by virtue whereof they re- 
© nouriſhment, and grow, or vegetate. | 


Fate ſenſible, and rational. See Soul. 8 
_'$*tative ſoul is chat principle whereby trees and 


4 ls wer grow, and produce their kinds. 
ya "Wh «ate principle is differently ſeated in different | 
- beak; an ingenious author obſerves, that, generally 

a gits place is exactly between the trunk and root; 


at | | 
a this appears to be the place in moſt of the an- 
thovt 2 es Which, if cut down near this place, rarely 
hy . | | | 
f th "<getables, as the elm, and many edible plants, 
"tr ſ v relide wholly in the roots ; which, if cut into 
fo0n 


* gon.” parts, yet thoſe, being planted in the ground, 
at 0 
50 era, as the willow-kinds, it ſeems to be diffuſed 


ot, trunk, and branches; inſomuch that, 


without danger of breaking them. On the other | 


in about eight-and-forty hours, bo apron wholly like | 
except that theſe from the caput mortuum are more ra- | 


poſed in a glaſs veſfel, they form themſelves on the ſur- 


much better in ſome ſort of glaſs, than in others. The | 
caput mortuum of aqua-fortis alſo is very different, from | 


Philoſophers ſpeak of three kinds of ſouls, the ve- 


* 
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| if cut into a thouſand; pieces, there is no deſtroying 
_ without ſplitting them in the middle; and foarcely 
hen. 2 e 399 be”? 
Laſtly, in others, as the cereuſes, ficuſes, &c. it is ſeated 
in the body, branches, and leaves; any of which, be- 
Ing put into the ground, ſtrike root immediately, and 
grow, | | #3 | 
The office of this vegetative principle is to concoct the 
nutritive matter which is imbibed by the roots and 
flowers; and to aſſimilate it to the nature of the plant. 
See Food of PLANTS. | ON | | 


IVEGEFO-mineral water of Goulard, in Medicine, See 


Mater of Leap. 


VEGI, or Uer, the names given by the Arabian phyſ- 


cians to the acorus. Theſe writers ſeem not to have 
been acquainted with the plant itſelf in its growing ſtate, 
but only to have known that part of it which was uſed 


in medicine, in their time; but the Greeks deſeribe the 


plant in ſome fort. 

VEHICLE, Venmcvurum, in zts litera! ſenſa, fignifies 
ſomewhat that carries, or bears a thing along. See Car- 
RIAGE, Waccox, WHEEL, &. | | 


Thus, in Anatomy, the ſerum is ſaid to be the vehicle that 


conveys the globules of the blood. 


In Pharmacy, any liquid ſerving to dilute another with, 


or to adminiſter it in, more agreeable to a patient, is 
called a vehicle. | | | . 
In Painting, vehicles denote certain fluids, which are 
added to colours, in order to give them an unctuous con- 

ſiſtence while uſed, that they may be laid on and ſpread 
properly, adhere to the grounds on which they are laid, 
acquire a proper degree of tenacity when dry, and de- 


and turpentine. But as water and ſpirit of wine want 
the unctuous conſiſtence neceſſary for fpreading the eo- 
lours, and dry away totally without leaving any gluti- 
nous ſubſtance ro bind and fix fuch of the pigments as 


are of an earthy or incohering texture; gums, ſize, fu- 
the inſide and outſide of the glaſs. Theſe can be com- 


gar, and other ſuch viſcid ſubſtances have been ſuper- 
added to ſupply their defeQs, and render them of a due 
conſiſtence and bod. IB 


VEIENTANA gemmsa, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a 
gem deſcribed by Pliny, and faid to be found in Italy; 
black, but ſurrounded with a circle of 


he ſays it was 
White; it was probably a ſtone of the camea kind. 
VEIL, VtLum, a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to hide, or pre- 
vent the ſight of any thing. bros > | 


In this ſenſe, we read of a large veil, or eurtain, in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, miraculoufly rent at the paſſion of 
our Saviour. In the Romith churches, in time of Lent, 


they have veils, or curtains, over the altar, crucifix, 
: ages of the img e nhy er one tres 
VEIL is allo uſed for a large piece of crape, worn on the 
head by nuns; as the badge of their profeſſion, Whence, 
to tale the veil, ſigniſies to commence religious. | 
The novices wear white ve:/s; and thoſe who have made 
the vows, black ones. | a 8 
The prelate, before whom the vows are made, bleſſes the 
veil, and gives it to the religious. „ 
VEIN, VEN4A, in Anatomy, a name given to ſeveral veſſels, 


or canals, which receive the blood from the divers parts 


of the body, to which the arteries had conveyed it from 
the heart; and carry it back to the heart again. See 
Tab. Anat. (Angeaiol.) fig. 6, 7. 5 . 


The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capil- 


lary arteries, reflected back again towards the heart. 
In their progreſs, uniting their channels as they ap- 


proach the heart, they, at laſt, all form three large veins, 

or trunks, called by anatomiſts vena cava, vena porte, 
and vena pulmonaris. The vena cava carries back to the 
| right auricle of the heart the blood conveyed by the 

aorta to all the parts of the body, except what goes by 


the arteriæ coronarie cordis. See CORONARY. 


The vena cave goes out from the right auricle of the 


heart by two large ſeparate trunks, in a direction almoſt 
perpendicularly oppolite to each other, one runhing up- 
ward, called vena cava ſuperior or deſeendens, which is di- 
ſtiibuted chiefly to the thorax, head, and upper exttemi- 
ties, and but very little to the parts below the diaphragm, 
and which bring the blood back from all the parts above 


cava inferior, or aſcendens, which is diſtributed chiefly to 
the abdomen and lower extremities, and but very little to 
the parts above the diaphragm, and which brings the 
wo from all the parts below the heart. See Cava. 

The trunks of each of theſe two veins ſends off a certain 


number of principal branches, which are afterwards ra- 


miſied in different manners. Each trunk terminates by 
a bifurcation, or a divifion into two ſubordinate trunks, 


0 


each of which gives off other principal branches, ending 


fend them from being injured by accidents. 'Fhe prin 
cipal vehicles hitherto uſed are oils, water, ſpirit of wine, 


the heart: the other running downward called the vena 


mm a great number of ſmall trunks, raini, and ramiſica- 


two fingers breadth, lying within the pericardium, in the 
right ſide of the trunk of the aorta, but a little more an- 


cartilage of the firſt true rib, and a little higher than the 


the right; and theſe branches are called /ubclavie. See 


- cardium, the trunk of the /uper:or cava ſends out a ca- 


to the diaphragm; giving off the greateſt part of che 


abdomen, all the way to the os ſacrum; the arteria cce- 
liaca, and the two meſentericz only excepted. Thus the | 
inferior cava ſends out on each fide, in the ſame manner | 
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auriclee, and the 


. ries, was firſt ſeen by the microſcope, in the feet, &c. 


hoeck; but has ſince been obſerved in other animals, par- 


ſmall membranes, or valves; ſometimes there is only 


tions. The ſuperior vena. cava runs up from the right 
auricle of the heart, almoſt in a direct courſe, for about 


teriorly, As it goes out of the pericardium it is inclined | 
a little to the left hand, and then runs up as high as the 
curvature of the aorta. Here it terminates by a bifur- 
cation or divifon into two large ſubordinate trunks, one 


of which runs toward the left hand; the other toward 


BUBCLAVIAN-. f 


The trunk of the ſuperior cava, from the pericardium | 


to the bifurcation, ſends out anteriorly ſeveral ſmall 
branches, called the vena mediaſtina, pericardia, diaphrag- 
matica ſuperior, thymica, mammaria interna, and trache- 
alis, which ſometimes ariſe ſeparately, and ſometimes by 
ſmall common trunks. Poſteriorly, a little above the pe- 


pital branch, called vena azYGos, which runs down on 
the right fide of the bodies of the vertebræ dorſi, almoſt 


venæ intercoſtales and lumbares ſuperiores. 
tained in the pericardium, is very ſmall, being ſcarcely 
the twelfth part of an inch on the fore part, and not 
above a quarter of an inch on the back part. From 
thence it immediately perforates the diaphragm, to which 
it gives the venæ diaphragmaticæ inferiores or phrenice. 
It paſſes next behind the liver, through the great ſinus of 
that viſcus, to which it furniſhes ſeveral branches, term- | 
ed vene hepaticæ. In this courſe it inclines a little to- 


ward the ſpina dorfi and aorta inferior, the trunk and | 


ramifications of which it afterwards accompanies in the 


with the aorta, the venæ adipoſe, renales, ſpermalicæ, 
lumbares and ſacræ. Having reached the os ſacrum, it 


loſes the name of cava, and terminating by a bifurcation, | 
like that of the deſcending aorta, it forms the two ven 


tliace. See ILiac Veſſels. 


The vena portæ receives the blood carried to the floating 

viſceta of rhe abdomen by the arteria cœliaca, and the 
two meſentericx, and conveys it to the vena hepatica, | 
and from thence to the vena cava. Sec PokTA, _ 

The vena pulmonaris conveys to the pulmonary ſinus, or 
left auricle of the heart, the blood carried to the lungs | 
by the aiteria pulmonaris. See PULMONARY. Sce alto 


EART. 


To theſe three veins two others might be added, viz. | 


thoſe which belong particularly to the heart and to its 
inuſes of the dura mater. Winſlow's 
Anat. vol. ii. ſet. v. CPE TY | 


\ 
- 
. 


The anaſtomoſis,” or inoſculation of the veins and arte- 
of frogs, and other amphibious animals, by Leewen- 
ticularly the omentum of a cat, by Mr. Cowper, &c. 


The coats of the veins are four, the ſame with thoſe of 
the arteries; only the muſcular coat is thin in all the 


veins, as it is in the capillary arteries ; the preſſure of the 
blood againſt the ſides of the veins being leſs than that 
againſt the ſides of the arteries, becauſe the force of the 


heart is much broken in the capillaries. See Tab. Anat. 
(Angeiol.) fig. 7. a. d. b. b. c. d. | 


In the veins there is no natural pulſe, becauſe the blood | 
3s thrown into them with a continual ſtream, and be- 
cauſe it moyes from a narrow channel to a wider, But 
they have a periſtaltic motion, which depends on their“ 


» 


muſcular coat. 


The capillary veins unite with one another, as has been 
ſaid of the capillary aiteries z only their courſe is directly 
oppoſite to that of thoſe: for inſtead of a trunk diſtri- 
| buted into branches and . ee a vein is a trunk, 


formed out of a concourſe of capillaties. 


In all the veins, which are perpendicular to the horizon, 


excepting thoſe of the uterus, and the porta, there are 


one, ſometimes there are two, and ſometimes three, 
placed together, like ſo many half-thimbles fluck to the 
ſides of the veins, with their mouths towards the heart. 

Theſe, in the motion of the blood towards the heart, 
are preſſed cloſe to the fides of the vein; but ſhut the 


heart; and thereby they ſuſtain the weight thereof in the 
great trunks, | | 


The veins are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to their ſitua | 


tion, into 22 and inferior; aſcending, and deſcending; 
right, as the meſenteric; and /eft, as the ſplenic branch; 


The portion of the vera cava inferior, or aſcendens, con- 


deins, againſt any reflux of the blood that way from the 


Many of them, likewife; acquire 


pfloic, ſplenic, & e. 


Tab. Anat. Angeiol. and their 
VEINS, pu/ſations of the, The pulſations of the 3 


which a morbid ſtate has been able 


through them to the heart again in ay 


Veins of plants, a term uſed by Dr. Liſter, to expreſ 


with themſelves, the milky juice always riſing beſide th 


is, in the cortical body, and the pith only. 


ſigned by thoſe pores; theſe pores are extended byt 


= « 3 ; 2 » 0 in] l 
' nutritious juice of plants; and this appear? plain! 


internal, as the baſilica; and external, as the humeral. | 


| 


vet 


the parts wherein they are found ; 
nitic, renal, iliac, bypogaſtric, epig 
umbilical, ſciatica, ſaphena, mediana 
ſubclavian, intercoſtal, coronal, ding 
dal, cervical, thymal, mammillary, 


They are allo diſtinguiſhed; from their a. 
k | their 
into ſpermatic, — &c. all hich ſee extents 
. ar 0 1 in 
under their proper articles. tate Ceſcription 
rteries ar 
u be natural to 
antimg inſtances in 
to Produce them. 
to the motion of 
them; but when 
it uſually returns 


5 CIR uniform an 
ble motion ; and this is not only the caſe in l f 
an 


body, but alſo in other animals, Wh ba e 
health or in ſickneſs. One of the e. 1 
the contrary. has been obſerved, and where th wor 
have had a pulſation, is a caſe related by Mr How 
to the Paris academy. The patient was a lady of oy, 
thirty-hve years old, afflicted with a prievins aff p 
pain in the head, a continual want of ref and teri 
palpitations of the heart. | 24 
On opening her body after death, the heart was found of 
twice its natural dimenſions, its cavities very large, and 
its ſides wy thin; and in each trunk of the — 
there was a fleſhy polypus fixed to their internal ſurface 
That in the trunk of the aorta was found to be two * 
long, and plainly of a fibrous fleſhy ſubſtance, for fix o 
ſeven inches of its length; but from that downwards. i 
became only like clotted blood. | 5 
At the time that this lady was moſt violently affſictel 
with her aſthma, the veins of her arms and neck were 
plainly perceived to have a pulſation wholly like that of 
the arteries, and plainly followed the motion of the 
heart: ſhe had, in the latter time of her liſe, uſually two 
of theſe, fits in four-and-twenty hours; and when they 
were over, the pulſations in the veins - ceaſed. Mem, 


well known; but though no ſuch motion be 
the veins, yet there have not been w 


The pulſations of the arteries anſwer 
the heart, that throws the blood into 
this fluid has once got into the veins, 
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Acad. Par. 1704. 
certain veſſels in plants, which are analagous to the te 
of animals, and have been obſerved in ſome degree, by 
the naturaliſts of almott all ages, though differently de 
ſcribed by authors. Pliny has deſcribed theſe parts of 
plant under the names of vere and pu/pe ; and Dr. Gre 
calls them fibres and inſertments on the ligneous body 
interwoven with that ſubſtance which he takes to beths 
_ cortical body, that is, the ſeveral diſtinctions of ue 
grain. This author alſo calls them the pores of the li 
neous body; but that they are not merely ſuch, may de 
. plainly ſeen in cutting off a tranſverſe piece of the itak 
of ſome large wild plant, as the great wild angelica, 0 
the like. In the cut ſtalk of this plant, the veins ever 
where ſhew themſelves to be diſtinct from fibres, 0 
' ſervable in the parenchyma of the ſame cortical bot 
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fibres, not in any fibre: allo in a tranſverſe cut of ti 
root of the common burdock; the like juice ſprings 0 
both ſides of the ſeveral radii of the woody circle, th 


Again, where there is no pith, there 1s none of th 
juice to be obſerved, and conſequently none of thel 
veins, as in the roots of plants, and trunks of trees, b 
even in the bark of either. The ſphondylium, the acl 
taria, and many of the thiſtle kind, are inſtances of ü 
Dr. Grew deſcribes pores in the cortical body, and fit 
but theſe veſſels are not of the number of the things « 


- 


breadth of the plant; but the pores of this e = 4 
tended lengthwiſe. The pith of a dried n * 
ſhew theſe very beautifully, and with due care, e 
be traced all along the whole length of that pith. F 
The primary uſe of theſe veins is certainly to carry © 
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no vegetation, 48 
bared, or the cl 


that where they ate not, there is 
ſeen if an engrafted branch or arm 15 
ſtripped off; in this caſe, all the courſe ki 
will appeur to have been made only by re the pla 
- wood having had no ſhare in it. The bark is wy 
where theſe veins lie, not the wood ; and rang bd 
no wonder that the vegetation, if depen = The i 
veins, is carried on only where theſe 7 e 
getable drugs of our ſhops are all 0." vat 
| Juices contained in theſe veins being en. env 
them their virtue. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 79. 8, of divers 
Vein is alſo applied to the fireaks, or wo {ones © 
lours, appearing ou ſeveral forts of wood 


j 4 
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es were really painted; and which the painters 
2 * witste in painting wainſcots, &c. Mi 
ade is generally full of uch R 
| © Mar 1azuli has veins like gold. Ovid, {peaking of the 
Lapis orpholis of men into ſtones, ſays Qua modo vena 
2 75 15 5 nomine mant. 
fin ſtones, are often a. de ſect, proceeding uſually 
eins, n inequality in their conſiſtence, as to hard and ſoft: 
E 25 makes the ſtone crack, and ſhiver in thoſe parts. 
Bair alſo applied, in the ſame ſenſe with Hratum, to 


| ous diſpoſitions and kinds of earth met with in | VELLA, in Bztany, See, Sponi/h CRESSES. . 0 
me Val Thus, we ſay, a vein of ſand, another of rock, | VELLEITY;- VELLErITaAs, in the Schl Philoſophy, is 


| ay b of ochre, vitriol, alum, calamine, coal, 

Kc. Mineral waters acquire their different qualities, by 
iſſing through veins of vitriol, fulpbur, &c. 

f the ſame ſenſe, we ſay, a dein of gold, filver, quick- 
Giver, Kc. meaning certain parts of the earth, wherein 


ke ore or glebe of theſe metals is found; and which is 


A . 
v 23 wt * 


bey ſeem not to have beęn divided into any Minh. be, 
dies or companies, but to have hovered in looſe ord- 
before the army. e 4 
The other clafles of the Roman infantry were the Hari, 
pr ineipes, and TRIARLL See BATTLE. f 


| VELITIS, in the Natural Hiflory of the Ancients, the name 


of a peculiar ſort of fand uſed in the manufacture of 
glaſs; for which purpoſe they always choſe ſuch as was 
found waſhed clean on the banks of rivers; and this they 
therefore called glaſs-ſand, or welitis, of hyalitis. 


uſually-delined a languid, cold, and remiſs will. 

Others ſay; it imphes an impotency'of obtaining what 
we require. Others Will have it, a flight defire for 
ſomething, which a perſon does not eſteem much or is 
too indolent to ſeek ; as Catus amat piſcem, ſed non vult 


ta ngere lym Pham. | 


- aitributed into divers branches, like the veins of the body. | VELLIA, in Ornithology, a name uſed by ſome. authors for 


Favernier gives a deſcription of the vers in the diamond- 
eh Golconiday with the manner of digging them. 
In digging of coal-pits, they meet with a variety of veins, 
* the order, &c. of which is different, in different places: 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N' 360, the verns in 
thole famous coal-mines at Mendip, in Somerſetſhire, 
ire obſerved. to be (below the turf, or loam, or malm) a 
' redifh fire-ſtone 3 the coal clives, which is blackiſh rock ; 
the ſinking vein, a hard coal for mechanic uſes ; five feet 
below which is the cat head vein, twenty-two feet thick, 
interwixed with lumps of ſtone z at a like diſtance below 


which is the three-coal vein, divided into three kinds of 
mentioned are frequently worked in the ſame pit. The 
ſhells, and fern-branches,” uſually wrought in a ſeparate | 


About five feet, yet the cliff between is very hard, and 
liable to water: this vein is about a yard thick; and at 
- the like diſtance below it is the /mzth's coal vein : be- 
neath which is the Helly vein 3 and under that, a vein 
of ten inches, which is little worth, and ſeidom wrought. 
The fame veins are found in a place ſeven or eight miles 


liquity, or piich, as they term it, is about twenty-two 
inches in a fathom ; which, when it riſes to the land, is 
called crop, and in ſome places baſſeting. Go 

In digging to the ſouth-welt, they oft meet with ridges, 


the ridges, they find it over their heads, when they are 
through the ridge : on the contrary, working through a 
ridge to the north-eaſt, they ſay, it traps down, i. e. they 
find it under their feet. | 3 : 
Vm, among Miners, is that ſpace which is bounded with 
woughs, and contains ore, ſpar, canck, clay, chirt, 
croil, brown-hen, pitcher-chirt, cur, which the philo- 
ſophers call the mother of metals, and ſome times ſoil of 
all colours, When it bears ore, it is called a quick vein ; 


in the Explan. of the terms. See MiNERALOGY, and 
TCC , 


ſons ſent, 'by the court, to take a view of any place in 
- queſtion, for the better deciſion of the right. 8 
It is alſo uſed for thoſe ſent to view ſuch as eſſoign them- 
felves de malo lecti, whether, in truth, they be ſuch as 
that they cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. 
VELAMEN is uſed, by ſome Surgeons, for the bag, ſkin, 
or bladder, of an impoſthume, or ſwelling. | 
VELAMENTUM bombycinum, a name which ſome ana- 


inteſtines. | 


| VELARIUS, in Antiquity, an officer in the court of the 


* of the chancellors, cancelli, was at the entry of che 
a uſtrade, and that of the 9/2:arii at the door. ORE 
© velarii had a ſuperior, of the ſame denomination, 


Wund in Gruter. 


8 Its characters are theſe; the corolla is ſmall, and 
| 2 ve petals; the calyx is filiform, and divided into 
wh points z the capſule is ſingle-celled, and the ſeeds 
Vives numerous. There is one ſpecies. 


lion that P their legions, who were armed 
8 — a javelin, a caſque, cuiraſs, and ſhield: 
e 
. an 2 « % „ - 
: dan their name d volando, or à velocitate, from their 
nels and expedition. . 


coal, and about three feet thick. The veins hitherto | 


pit; though its depth below the 2hree-coal vein be only 


diſtant. All the veins lie obliquely, or ſhelving : the ob- 


when no ore, a dead vein, Houghton's Comp. Miner, | 


VEJOURS, or ViEweRs, Visonts, in Law, are per- 


rom; emperors, being a kind of uſher, whoſe poſt was 
ind the curtain, vela, in the prince's apartment; as | 


ZIA, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria digynia | 


commonly young men of mean condition, | 


the lunius minor, or ſanius tertius of Aldrovand, called in 
England the FLUSHER. Q‚U„n„ e.; L 
VELLICA'TION; among Phy/ic:ans, the act of twitching 
or ſtimulating The word is more particularly applied 
to a ſort of ſudden convulſions that happen to the fibres 
of the muſcles. e ee IV . | 15 
V.ELLICULA, of FoR PICA. See EA R- rt. 
V.ELLING, a term uſed by huſbandmen in the Weſt 
of Erigland, for ploughing up by the turf. 5 
VELLUM. SeeVEeLom. 5 HE 
VELOCE, in the /talian Mufic, is uſed for quick. ; _ 
VELOCISSAMENTE, or VELociss1Mo, in the 7talian 
Mu fie, is uſed for very quick, or with great rapidity. 


| The] It. is ſeldom met wit; pre/to, or preſtiffims, being moſtly 
next is the peaw vein, which is intermixed with cockle- | | 


nec in its ſtendt | 8 
VELOCITY, in Mechanics, fwiftneſs, that aſſection 
of motion, whereby a moveable is diſpoſed to run over 
a certain ſpace in a certain time. 3 
II is alſo called CELEKIiTY, and is always proportional 
to the ſpace moved. „5 


1:ſh mathematicians, on the contrary, maintain them o 
ter. See MoT10N. 


loc ily we have hitherto conſidered, is /impie or abſolute, 


ſtant bodies approach each other, and come to meet in 
a longer or leſs time; whether only one of them moves 

towards the other at reſt, or whether they both move; 
which may happen two ways, either by two bodies natu- 
rally approaching each other in the fame right line, or 
by two bodies moving the ſame way in the ſame line; 
only the foremoſt flower than the other; for, by this 
means, this will overtake that; and, as they come to 
meet, in a greater or lets time, the relative velocity will 


be greater or leſs. _ 
in one ſecond of time, their reſpective velociiy is double 
ſame time. £ 


paſſes through equal ſpaces in equal times; or uneqr 
when in equal times it paſſes through unequal ſpaces 3 


acceleration, or retardation, may alſo be equal or un- 


tomiſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner ſkin of the | equal. See ACCELERAT10N and MoTron. 
en | In the doctrine of fluxions it is uſual to confider the ves. 


lecity with which magnitudes flow, or are generated. 
Thus the velocity, with which a line flows, is the ſame 


generate the line. The velccity, with which a furface 


velocity of a given plain ſurface, that, by moving parallel 
to itſelf, is ſuppoſed to generate an exec priſm, or cy- 
linder, always equal to the ſolid, The velocity, with 
which an angle flows, is meaſured by the velocity of a 
point, ſappoſed to deſcribe the arc of a given circle, 


: 
: 
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All theſe velocities are meaſured at any term of the time 
of the motion, dy the 2 which would be deſeribed 
in a given point of time, by theſe points, lines, 0- ſurfaces, 
| with their motions continued umforml, from that 


Vox, IV. Ne 381. 


% 


| ö term. 


Huygens, Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Wolfus, and the foreign 
mathematicians, hold, that the momenta, or forces, of 
falling bodies, at the end of their falls, are as the ſquares 
of their velocities into the quantity of matter; the Eng- 
be as the velocities theinſelves into the quantity of mat- 
- Velecity is conceived either as abſo ut or telative + the ve- 
which cauſe the vein to trap up; i. e. being cut off by | 0 7 
with reſpect to a certain ſpace, moved in a certain time. 
Relative, or reſpective velocity, is that wherewith two di- 


Thus, if two bodies come nearer each other by two ſeet 
that of two others, which only approach one ſoot in the 


| Velocity is alſo uniform or equal, when a moving tf 
, 


in which calc it is either accelerated or retarded; and this 


as that of the point, which is ſuppoſed to defcribe or 


flows, is the ſame as the velocity of a given right line, 
that, by moving parallel to itſelf, is ſuppoſed to gene- 
ano commanded them; as we find in two inſcriptions, | rate a rectangle, always equal to the ſurface. The ve- 
Juted by Salmaſius in his notes on Vopiſcus, and, by - Jacity with which a ſolid flows may be meaſured by the 


Which ſubtends the angle, and meaſures it- See Macl. 
foldiers ih the Roman Army, one of the ſour kinds of | Fluxions, book i. chap. 1. | 
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its FLUXION, | 
' VELOCITIES of bodies moving i | 
_ Galileo's ſyſtem of the fall of heavy bodies, which is now | 


VEL 


The velocity with which a quanti 
the time, while it is ſupp 


* 


generated, is called 


admitted by all philoſophers, the velocities of a body fall- 
ing vertically are, each moment of its fall, as the roots 


of the heights from whence it has fallen; reckoning | 


from the beginning thereof. Hence that author inferred, 


that if a body fall along an inclined plane, the velocities | 
it has, at the different times, will be in the ſame ratio; 


for fince its velocity is all owing to its fall, and it only 
falls as much as there is perpendicular height in the in- 
clined plane, the velocity ſhould be meafured by that 
height as if it were vertical. See Inclined PLANE. 

The ſame principle, likewife, led him to conclude, that 
ifa body fall through two contiguous inclined planes, 
making an angle between them, much like a ſtick when 
broken, the velocity would be regulated after the ſame 


manner, by the vertical height of the two planes taken 


flows at any term of ſ 
ed tÞ bo 


in exyves. According to 2 


together; for it is only this height that it falls; and. 


from its fall it has all its velocity. FEARS, 
This concluſion was univerſally admitted till the year 
1693, when M. Varignon demonſtrated it to be falſe. 


From his demonſtration it ſhould ſeem to follow, that | 
the velocities of a body falling along the cavity of a curve, 


for inſtance, of a cycloid, ought not to be as the roots 
of the heights, ſince a curve is only a feries of an infi- 


nity of infinitely little contiguous planes, inclined to- 


wards one another; ſo that Galileo's propoſition would 
feem to fail in this caſe too; and yet it holds good, only 
with ſome reſtrition. | | Ef 


All this mixture of truth and error, fo near akin to each 


other, ſhewed, that they had not got hold of the firſt 


principle; M. Varignon, therefore, undertook to clear 


What related to the velocities of falling bodies, and to ſet 
the whole matter in a new light. He ſtill ſuppoſes Ga- 
Hleo's firſt ſyſtem, that the velocities, at the different 


times of a vertical fall, are as the roots of the correſpon- 
dent heights. The great principle he makes uſe of to 


attain his end is, that of compound motion. 


If a body fall along two 1 inclined planes, mak- | 


ing an obtuſe angle, or a kind of concavity between 
them; M. Varignon ſhews, from the compoſition of thoſe 
motions, that the body, as it meets the ſecond plane, 


loſes ſomewhat of its velocity, and of conſequence, that | 
tit is not the ſame at the end of the fall, as it would be, 


had it fell through the firſt plane prolonged; ſo that the 
proportion of the roots of the 
lileo does not here obtain. EN | | 
The reaſon of this loſs of velocity is, that the motion, 


heights aſſerted by Ga- 


which was parallel to the firſt plane, becomes oblique 


to the ſecond, ſince they make an angle: this motion, 
which is oblique to the ſecond plane, being conceived as 


compounded, that part perpendicular to the plane is loſt, | 
by the oppoſition thereof, and part of the velocity along | 


with it; conſequently, the leſs of the perpendicular 


there is in the oblique motion, or, which is the fame 


thing, the leſs the two planes are from being one, i. e. 
the more obtuſe the angle is, the leſs ve/ccity does the | 


body loſe. _ 5 


Nov all the infinitely little, contiguous, inclined planes, | 
whereof a curve conliſts, making infinitely obtuſe angles | 

bo concavity of | 
2 curve, the loſs of velocity it undergoes each inſtant is | 
infinitely little; but a finite portion of any curve, how | 
little ſoever, conſiſting of an infinity of infinitely little | 


among themſelves; a body falling along t 


planes, a body moving 2 it loſes an infinite num- 


ber of infinitely little parts of its velocity: and an infinity 


. of infinitely little parts makes an infinity of a higher or- 


der, i. e. an infinity of infinitely little parts make a finite | 


magnitude, if they be of the firſt order or kind, and an 
infinitely little quantity of the firſt order, if they be of 


a the ſecond, and ſo in infinitum. Therefore if the loſſes 


of velocity of a body, falling along a curve, be of the 


firſt order; they will mount to a finite quantity in any 


finite part of the curve, &c. 

The nature of every curve is abundantly determined by 
the ratio of the ordinates to the correſpondent portions 

of the axis; and the eſſence of curves in E may be 


conceived as conſiſting in this ratio, which is variable in | 


a thouſand ways. Now this ſame ratio will be, like- 
wiſe, that of two ſimple velocities, by whoſe concur- 
rence a body will deſcribe any curve; and, of conſe- 


- quence, the eſſence of all curves, in the general, is the 


. fame thing as the concourſe or combination of all the 
. - forces, which, taken two by two, may move the ſame 
body. Thus we have a moſt ſimple and general equa- 
tion of all poſſible curves, and of all poſſible velocities. 

By means of this equation, as ſoon as the two ſimple 
velocities of a body are known, the curve, reſulting from 
them, is immediately determined. It is obſervable that, 


þ 


according to this equation, an uniform 6.1... 
velocity fat always varies according Nan, ind 
heights, produce a parabola, independent 45 . al the 
made by the two projectile forces that gire th de angle 
and, conſequently, a cannon-ball, ſhot Aber fe 
tally or obliquely to the horizon, muſt alwa d _ 
d pr The beſt mathematicians, hithens rd 
oured much to prove, that oblique project „lad h. 
8 as well as horizontal ones. 


ons formed 
o have ſome meaſure of velocity, the ſbace; 
vided into as many equal parts & the pe is tobe 
to be divided into; for the quantity of ſpace, correſf 
ing to that diviſion of time, is the meaſure of th yn 
on F . WS 
*or an inſtance ; ſuppoſe the moveable A 
a ſpace of 80 feet in 40 ſeconds of tin: n 
by 40, the quotient 2 ſhews the velocity of the Dk 
to be ſuch, as that it paſſes over an interval of two f 
in one ſecond; the velocity, therefore, is rightly ty 
preſſed by 32; that is, by 2. | 428 
Suppoſe, again, another moveable B, which, in 0 fe. 
conds of time, travels go feet; the index of the cler 
will be 3. Wherefore, ſince in each cafe the meafure 
of the ſpace is a foot, which is ſuppoſed every where of 
the ſame length, and the meaſure of time a ſecond 
which is conceived every where of the ſame duration. 
the indices of the velocities 2 and 3 are homogeneal nd 
therefore the velocity of A is to oe velocity of 5, 3 2 


to 2. ö 5 

Hence, if the ſpace be =s, and the time =, the wh. 
city may be expreſſed by = the ſpace being in a tio 

of the time and the velocity. See Mo rio. 
VELocirr, Circular, See CIRcULAR. | 
VELOCITY, Initial, in Gunnery, denotes the velocity with 

which military projectiles iſſue from the piece by which 
they are diſcharged. This is now known to be much 
more conſiderable than was formerly apprehended. For 
the method of eſtimating it, and the reſult of a variety 
of experiments by Mr. Robins, Dr. Hutton, &c. ſee 
Gun, Gunnery, PROJECTILE, and RES1STANCE. 
| We ſhall here add, that Mr. Thompſon has lately pub- 
_ liſhed the reſult of a variety of experiments upon gun- 

powder, and alſo an account of a new method of deter- 
mining the velocities of all kinds of military projedtiles. 


ſays Mr. Thompſon, that the momentum of a gun mull 
be preciſely equal to the momentum of its charge; or 
that the weight of the gun, multiplied into the velecty 
of its recoil, is juſt equal to the weight of the bullet and 
of the powder (or the elaſtic fluid that is generated from 
it) multiplied into their reſpeCtive velbcities: for every 
particle of matter, whether ſolid or fluid, that iſſues out 
of the mouth of a piece, muſt be impelled by the attion 
of ſome power, which power muſt re- act with equi 
force againſt the bottom of the bore. 
| It is eaſy to determine the velocity of the recoil in any 
given caſe, by ſuſpending the gun in an. horizontal pol- 
tion by two pendulous rods, and meaſuring the arc of 1ts 
aſcent by means of a ribbon, according to the method 
which Mr. Thompſon has deſcribed, and this will nr 
the momentum of the gun, its weight being known, an 
conſequently the momentum of its charge. 
But in order to determine the velocity of the bullet on 
the recoil, it will be neceſſary to find how much the 
weight and velocity of the elaſtic fluid contribute Fu 
That part of the recoil which ariſes from the #5. 1 
of this fluid is always very nearly the ſame, whet : 5 
owder is fired alone, or whether the cy , __ 
impel one or more bullets, as Mr, Thompion nas 
mined by various experiments. | 
f but 
propoſed, is fired with any given charge of powder, 
5 out an bullet or wa 14 the recoil is obſerved, 
iece i ards fired with the lame 
and if the ſame piece is afterwards fire weight, 
quantity of powder, and a bullet of a i 2 
the exceſs of the velocity in the latter caſe 2 1 the bol 
the former will be proportional to the e fel int 
let; for the difference of theſe velocities, 5 * da 
the weight of the gun, will be equal to te b, 
the bullet multiplied into its velocrty- | kt of the gui U 
Accordingly, it W is put for the weight 4 "4 with any 
for the velocity of its recoil, when it - u forthe 
given charge of powder, without any wo 1 ne 
velecity of the recoil when the ſame cars 
impel a bullet; B, for the weight of | 
8 V-UxW 


= | Let B; 
for its velocity, we ſhall have v2 


g TRY | : N 
580 grains, WS 336000 grains; ee =I 
580: 336000, i. e.: : 1 : 57943) R 


3 


From the equality of action and re- action it appears, | 


If, therefore, a gun, ſuſpended according to the method | 


my, 4. tf ©. & 


m1 — a5 a @X=& 


P on end AA at avis on 
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by experiment to be equal to 1,8522; and con- | 
2 158 522 X 579,31 =1073 feet in a ſecond; 
dest in a ſecond, the mean of 


is found 


ſequent very near 1083 


-; determined by the pendulum after the man- 


Robins. . 5 | 
Ge will be rendered more fimple by putting 
e recoil in Engliſh inches, when the 
-oce is fired with I ark only, and C for the chord 

7 | 


hen a bullet is diſcharged by the ſame charge; and then 
95 | yi Ba cont 60 V-UxW 
= will be as VU; and conſequent ER HM. 
lich meaſures the velocity of the bullet, the ratio of 
Wo B femmaining the ſame. ©; | | | 3 | 
ing, therefore, C—c=1 inch, and the velocity of 

the bullet to be computed from that chord; the velo- | 
-y in any other caſe, wherein C—c is greater or leſs 
FA one inch, will be found by multiplying the differ- 
ence of the chords C and c by the velocity that anſwers to 

difference of one inch. Or the velocity of the bullet, | 
expreſſed in feet per ſecond, may in all caſes be found by 


jolving the difference of the chords C and c by 
N . 1 e weight of the barrel, the length of the ſuf. | 


nding rods, and the weight of the bullet remaining 
the fame, whatever be the charge of powder or its 
AE ago this rule Mr. Thompſon has computed by | 
ſeveral experiments the welocrtzes of bullets from the re- 


Ow . ö * 


ances for the difference in the concluſions ariſing from 
theſe two methods, leads Mr. Thompſon to infer, that 


Jets may in all caſes be determined by the recoil with 
great accuracy ; and if this method ſucceeds with muſ- 


balls and bomb-ſhells of the largeſt dimenſions : he ap- 
prehends alſo, that it will be much preferable to any 


applied indifferently to all kinds of military projectiles, 
with little trouble or expence, but alſo becauſe by this 


the gun, after they have loſt a part of their initial velo- 


obliged to paſs to arrive at the pendulum. 
Thoſe who advert to what has been delivered under the 


bins's theory, farther confirmed by Dr. Hutton's experi- 
ments, when bullets of the ſame diameter, but different 
weights, are diſcharged from the ſame piece by the ſame 
quantity of powder, their velocities ſhould be in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of their weights. 5 Fes; 
But this theory, ſays Mr. Thompſon, is founded upon a 
ſuppoſition, that the action of the elaſtic fluid, ge- 


fame, whatever may be the weight of the bullet; and as 
no allowance is mace for the expenditure of force requir- 
ed to put the fluid irſelf in motion, or for the loſs of it 


And from a variety of experiments, made with a view 
ol aſcertaining this point, he infers, that the ratio of the 
m | Velv2tiezof bullets to their weights is different from that 
he which Mr. Robins's theory ſuppoſes z and from other ex- 
periments he finds, that the velocities computed, accord- 
ng to the reciprocal ſub-triplicate ratio of their weights, 


7 . . = . / + 
- - principles; though, in this mode of computation, 
: 0 2 between the actual and computed velocities 
in ſome of the experiments inconſiderable. But as 


n _ ape itſelf is heavy, it may be conſidered as a 
by hy. t put in motion along with the bullet; and if the | 
. OE the generated fluid be ſuppoſed always uniform 
: the bullet to the breech, the velocity of the centre 
g in of the powder, or of the elaſtic fluid, and the 
. ET _— generated from it, will be juſt half as great 
a _ © "*0ctty of the bullet; putting, therefore, P to de- 
3 weight of the powder, B the weight of the bul- 
0 dun V.1ts initial velocity; then BUI Pv=BFIP 
ny fins abs el the momentum of the charge m the * 
he bw; of en the bullet quits the bore. Inſtead, there- 
s ) ol alcertaining the relation of the velocities to the 


weiphts of the bull i 

of ets, he propoſes to add half the weight 

ft Fowler to the weight of the bullet, and to — 
beities from the reciprocal ſub-triplicate ratio 


—  — — — 


of , 

7 * Panity BAP: and the reſult of ſeveral ex- 
1 anputed rr an agreement between the actual and 
j We hay tie that is very remarkable. 


coil, and compared them with the velocities obtained by | 
the pendulum. The reſult, making the neceſſary allow- 


there is the greateſt probability that the ve/ocitzes of bul- | 
quet-bullets, it may alſo be applied as well to eannon- | 
other method hitherto known, not only as it may be | 


method the velocities with which bullets are actually pro- 
jected are determined; whereas, by the pendulum, their | 
ve/gcities can only be aſcertained at ſome diſtance from | 


cities by the reſiſtance of the air through which they are | 


article CUNNERY, will find that, according to Mr. Ro- 


nerated from the G UN-powder, is always the ſame in | 
every given part of the bore when the charge is the | 


by the vent, he concludes that the theory is defeCtive, | 


re much better with the concluſions deduced from | 
wle experiments than thoſe computed upon Mr. Ro- | 


YVES 


juſtneſs of Mr. Robins's concluſion with reſpect to the 
force of Gux- potoder, which makes it 1000 times 
greater than the mean preſſure of the atmoſphere ; 
whereas, from the reſult of one of his experiments, its 
force appears to be at leaſt 1308 times greater than the 
mean preſſure of the atmoſphere. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. 
part ii. p. 229-321. 
VELocitY, Meaſure of. See MEASURE. 


VeLocirx of Light, Sound, Mind, &c. See Licnr, 


SOUND, Win p, &c. | 

VELOM, or VELLum, is a kind of PARCHMENT, that 

is finer, evener, and more white than the common 
archment. | 


vitulinus, belonging to a calf. See ABORTIVE. 

By 9 Ann, cap. 11. and 10 Ann. cap. 26, there is a duty 
for all vellum made in Great Britain of 3s. a dozen; and 
for all parchment made in Great Britain, 15. 6d. a dozen. 
Alſo by the ſame ſtatutes, and 4 W. cap. 5. additional 


duties are laid on vellum and parchment imported, over 


and above what they are charged with in the book of 
rates. See OTAMP.. © | | | 


ment ſhall take out a yearly licence at 1/. 


| VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff, all filk, covered on the out- 


ſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag, the other fide 
being very ſtrong and cloſe. | 


vered with hair, 


workman puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or 
needle, or wire; and which he afterwards cuts, by 


needle to the ends of the warp. 


France and Italy, particularly at Venice, Milan, Flo- 


is the moſt conſiderable. . | 8 
Veluets are now made to great perfection at Mancheſter 
and other parts of England. 3 | 


worlt of all., 
uniform and ſmooth, without either figures or ſtripes. 
VELVET, figured, that is, adorned and worked with di- 


vers figures, though the ground be the ſame with the 


figures; that is, the whole ſurface velveted. 
VELVET, ramage, or branched, repreſenting long ſtalks, 


| branches, &c. on a ſattin ground, which is ſometimes 


of the ſame colour with the velvet, but more uſually of 
a different one. Sometimes, inſtead of ſattin, they 

make the ground of gold and filver, whence the deno- 
minations of velvets with gold ground, &Cc. | | 


the velveting, have becn ranged over the channelled ruler, 
or wire, but not cut there. 1 


fety, or gros de Touts, and the figures velvet. 


Velvets are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their 
different degrees of ſtrength and goodneſs, into velvets 
of four threads, three threads, two threads, and a thread 


and a half; the firſt are thoſe where there are eight 


threads of ſhag, or velveting, to each tooth of the reed; 


the ſecond have only ſix, and the reſt four. | 
In general, all velvets, both worked and cut, ſhorn and 


flowered, are to have their warp and ſhag of organzine, 


ſpun and twiſted, or thrown in the mill, and their woof 


of filk well boiled, &c. They are all of the ſame | 


breadth. | 


VELUM, in Ecclefiaſtical Writers, the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called BRANDEU Me 


VELUM quadrage/imale, a veil or piece of hangings, an- 
ciently drawn before the altar in Lent, as a token of 


mourning and ſorrow. | 
VENA, Vein, in Anatomy. See VEIN. 
VENA cava. See Cava and VEIN. _ 
VENa porta, &c. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) figs 5. lit. i. 
See alſo PoR TA and VEIN. 
Vena pulmonis. See PULMONARY and VEIN. 
VENABULUM, in Antiquity, a long kind of ſpear uſed 
in hunting wild beaſts. „ 
VENE.-snCTIo, the opening of a vein, called alſo pblebo- 
tomy, and popularly BLEEDING, | 


roy =_ add, that Mr. Thompſon diſputes the 


Vena ladder. See LacTFraALls. 8 
ö Vena 


3 


he word is formed from the French velin, of the Latin 


For regulations relating to makers of vellum. See Tax- | 


By 24 Geo. III. cap. 41. every maker of vellum or parch- 


The word is formed of the French velours, which ſigni- . 
hes the ſame, and which comes from velu, a thing co- 


The knap or ſhag, called alſo the velveting, of this ſtuff, | 
is formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the 
drawing a ſharp ſteel tool along the channel of the 
The principal and beſt manufactories of velvet are in 


rence, Genoa, and Lucca; there are others in Holland, 
ſet up by the French refugees, whereof, that at Haerlem 


There are ſome brought from China, but they are the | 


1 | ID 
There n e of various kinds, as plain, that is, 


VELVET, uncut, is that wherein the threads, that make 


VELVET, /triped, is that wherein there are ſtripes of di- 
vers colours, running along the warp; whether thoſe 
{tripes be partly velvet and partly ſattin, or all velvered. 

|VELVET, cut, is that wherein the ground is a kind of taf- 
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PINCU, in Botany, the Chineſe name for an excellent 


partakes of ſweet and acid, reſembling that of re 
urope | 


' VENDEE, in Low, the perſon to whom any thing is fold, 


_ VENDITOR reps, 

poſed to fale goods or chattels ſeized or diſtrained to 
_ anſwer any debt to the king. This office was granted | 
by king Edward I. to Philip de Lardimer, in the count)“ | os 
And in another vellum manuſcript, now in the cuſtody 
of the biſhop of Wincheſter, dated 1430, it is again 0t- 


VENEERING, VANEERING, or FiNEERING, a kind of 


Ven hmphatice. See LYMPHATIC. +  - 
| AL, or Vexovs, among 4rnatomi/fs, ſomething that 
bears relation to a VEIN. | YO 
The extremities of the cava and pulmonary veins, where 


© they enter che auricles of the heart, are called venous 


VENAL, formed from venalis, to be ſold, is alſo uſed for 
ſomething bought with money, or procured by bribes. 
Thus, we. ſay, venal bards; courtezans and flatterers are 

- * wenal; even juſtice, in Turkey, is venal, and mult be 

bought of the baſhaws. og | 
In England, there are ſeveral offices in the revenue, po- 

' liey, &. venal; but this venality of offices is no where 
ſo conſiderable as in France, where all offices of judica- 

ture ate bought of the king, and only municipal officers 
are elected. Offices in England are vena! only by a kind 

of connivance; in France it is a thing ſolemn and autho- 


8 


n 


rized. The venality was firſt introduced by Louis XII. 
who, to clear thoſe immenſe debts contracted by his pre- 


with new taxes, bethought himſelf to ſell the offices of 
finance; and, in reality, he made a vaſt ſum thereby 


but he forbad, by an edict in 1508, the ſale of offices| 


of judicature. Francis I. made an advantage of the 
ſame expedient to get money, and ſold his poſts, not 
excepting the offices of judicature, openly; under this 
king, it was only accounted a kind of loan; but that 


loan was no more than a name to diſguiſe a real | 
- fale, However, it is ſaid, that the ſale of offices of | 


judicature was . eſtabliſhed by edicts of Charles IX. 
and that military offices were ſold under the reign of 
The parliament, not being able to reliſh the venality of 

offices, always made the buyec take an oath, that he did 


not buy his poſt, either directly or indireQly ; but there | VENEREA concha, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of 2 
very large and co genus of ſhells, more uſually called 


Vas a tacit exception made, of. monies lent the king for 
being put into them. At length the parliament, 
finding its oppoſitions were in vain, and that the tiaſſick 


of offices was publicly authorized, aboliſhed the oath in|. 


fruit found in that country, which the Portugueſe call 


Jamboa, and the Dutch pompehinoes. It grows on prickly | 


trees, likethelimon-tree, only larger. Its flowers are white, 
exactly the ſame in ſhape with thoſe of the limon, and 

have an exceeding ſweet ſmell ; a very fragrant water is 

diſtilled from them. The fruit itſelf ſar exceeds the ci- 
tron in bulk, being in ſize equal to, and ſ&netimes ex- 
cäeeding a man's head; the rind is like that of the golden 
rennet; the pulp is of a reddiſh colour, and its taſte 


not fully ripe. A liquor is preſſed from it, as in 
from apples, pears, &c. It will keep for a whole year. 


in contradiſtinction to vendor, or the ſeller. _ 


VENDITIONTI exponas, is 2 judicial writ, directed to the 2 


ſheriff, commanding him to ſell goods, which he has 
formerly, by commandment, taken into his hands, for 

the ſatisfying of a Erg iven in the king's court. 
the king's Ha, or perſon who ex- 


ok York, Ita quod ipſe, vel certus ſuus attornatus, ibit ad 
mandatum vicetomitis de loco in locum infra com. præd. 


ſumptibus ſuis, ad venditiones faciendas, & capiat de una- 


guaque venditione pro feodo ſus xxxii. den; but the office | 
was ſeized into the king's hands for the abuſe thereof, 
-anno.2 Fd, 1. ; | Ps | 


marquetry, or inlaying, whereby ſeveral thin ſlices, or 
leaves of fine wood, of different kinds, are applied and 
faſtened on a ground of ſome common Wood. 
There are two kinds of inlaying : the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no farther than the making of com- 
partiments of different woods; the other requires much 
more art, and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like 
figures. _= . | | | | 
The firſt kind is what we properly call vencering, the 
latter we have already deſcribed 
„ Ag, 29 A. 55 
The wood intended for vencering is firſt ſawed out into 
ſlices, or leaves, about & line thick: in order to ſaw 
them, the blocks or planks are placed upright, in a kind 


of ſawing-preſs : the deſcription whereof may be ſeen|_ 


under the article PR Ess. 
Theſe flices are afterwards cut into flips, and faſhioned 
divers ways according to the deſign propoſed, then the 


joints being carefully adjuſted, - and the pieces brou ht |. 


down. tg oe Proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for | 
the purpoſe, they are glued down on a groun „ or block | 


1 


ef dry wood, with good ſtrong, Engliſh glu. 


Saw 


| {kin of a ſea-dog, wax, and a: b:1fh 
VENELLIS. See Vicis & vweyellis mungen. 
VENENUM cocci, a term uſed by a_ NT 
for the purple tinge, which the kermes berr 
The word venenum being generally underſtood to 6 . 


was eſteemed poiſonous, or that there 


| kermes indifferently, by the names of flanmee or Vene- 
nate. Servius tells us, that in certain [ſacred cereme. | 
_ nies, it was neceſſary that the prieſt ſhould be clothed in 


VENER, one of the many names by which the chemiſt 


VENEREAL, ſomething belonging to Venvs. 
1 
_ pleaſures. Venereal medicines are called aphrodifiacs, Pris 


VENEREAL diſeaſe, lies VexEREn, the French diſſe 


rope in the year 1494, though others will have it much 


which, in many of our ancient Engliſh writings, cha- 
ters, &c. is called brenning, or burning. | 

In order to prove this point he has ſearched the records 
relating to the ſtews anciently kept on the Bank- ſide, 
Southwark, under the juriſdiction of the biſnop of 


Among other conſtitutions of theſe ſtews, dated 1162, it 
was appointed, “ That no ſtew-holder ſhould keep any 


under MARQUE-| 


9... | 
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The pieces thus joined and glued, the vw... . 
put * preſs; if large, lt ft fad 05 Na 
with a board, and preſſed down with pole ne 
wood, one end whereof reaches to f 

room, and the other bears on the boarde. whe 
When the glue is quite dry, they take ir oye ; 
and finiſh it; ſirſt with little anez, then F 
ſcrapers, ſome whereof reſemble rufe . . 
dents, &c. left by the plans. 

When ſufficiently ſcraped} the work is 


A ' = .. Pp AX woo Lot os wan woe wes oo. 


ſhave-graſs : which is the laſt Operation. 


— 


Wok the anciers 


uſually called (fee. Krrvts), gare te b. „ By 
kings: Re „ N Fare to linen, or other 


poiſon, it has been ſuppoſed by many, that the kermeg 


| w 
of this drug; the one a harmleſs medicine, 8 


poiſonous. But there is no warrant for thi. : 
the old writers, and the whole ſeems A grew 1 
take about the ſenſe of the word venenum, Wan 
find by many paſſages of. the beſt authors, * 
ſtain, as well as a poiſon. Wa 
The ancients called the veſtments dyed ſearlet with the 


md, we A414 & rr A" at yy al . A wy, wa, wy ww ;, 9 ww. 


a ſcarlet robe; and he uſes the word venenato to expreſs 
it in ſome places, and Aammeo in others. 


call Mercury, . 


porcellane. See PORCELAIN-/hell, 


A venereal perſon is one addicted to venery, or venral 


vocatives, &. 


foul diſeaſe, French pox, or great pox, is a contagious n- 
lady, contracted by fome impure humour, generally te- 
ceived in coition; and diſcovering itſelf in ulcers and 
pains about the genital, and other parts. * 
It is uſually faid to have made its firſt appearance in Eu- 


older, and contend for its being known to the ancients, 
only under other name. 

Mr. Becket particularly (Phil. Tranf. Ne 355. Ne 36, 
306, or Abr. vol. v. p. 381. and vol. viii. p. 652. 66, 
&c.) has attempted to ſhew, that it is the ſame wih 
what, among our forefathers, was called the h/, and 


JJ. K. ˙ - tal” am — . . Gl. an. a - eas Sol eo. To ee ind nan od a 


Wincheſter. 
| 3 f 0.0 
« woman that hath the perilous infirmity of BURNING: 


dered, That no ſtew-holder keep any woman within his 


„ houſe that hath any fickneſs of BRENNING, but that 
| © ſhe be putte out vpon the peyne of making a fine 


4 unto the lord of a hundred ſhillings.” | 


To confirm this account, Mr. Becket quotes 3 pn 
tion of the diſeaſe from a manuſcript of John Arden, 


eſq. ſurgeon to king Richard II. and king Henry 26 
Arden, who wrote about the year 1360, defines the 4 
eaſe called brenning, incendium, to be a cert on | 
heat and excoriation of the urethra ; which _ 
Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect idea of _ 1 
now call a c/ap, agreeable to the lateſt and mo 5 0 
anatomical diſcoveries, and free of all the 2 
Platerus, Rondeletius, Bartholin, Wharton, an 


later writers on this diſeaſe. CT — 1 
od many ſymp 


before. Naples and wm it was owing 


z on which 


ſome { | | 
| Neapolitan diſeaſe, aud, the Italians de u.. 
Buzjpthers gp müch higher, and ſupfe 


vw * 


V E N 


een Job complained of ſo grievouſly ; and accordingly, 
ylcers gel, printed at Venice In 1542, there is a maſs 
in a Mi we Job, to be ſaid by thoſe recovered of 
i teaſe as being ſuppoſed 20 owe their deliverance 
this l. 0 | 

wo ner ich prevails moſt among the more 
But the 4; our phyſicians is, that the diſeaſe is of In- 
nor d gion and that it was brought hither by the 
0 work from the American lands, where it was very 
RO ford ever the Spaniards ſet footing there ; 
— Spaniards call x pci des India, or las bu- 
vun otwithſtanding what Herrera ſays, that the Spa- 
bl 


niards carried it to Mexico, inſtead of bringing it 
thence» 


 -oofe fir Hans Sloane obſerves (Nat. Hiſt, Ja- 
e p. 2.) that Columbus brought into Eu- 
a in his firſt voyage in 1493, the pox, which ſpread 
. aickly all over Europe, that Antonius Benivenius, a 
Lon phyſician at that time at Florence, in the firſt 
chapter of his book De Abditis nonnullis ac mirandis 
Mc horum, & ſanationum Cauſis, tells us, that the lues 
benerea, then beginning in Spain, had ſpread itſelf through 
Italy and France, and that in 1496 it had poſſeſſed many 
eople in all the provinces of Europe. Dodonæus like- 
iſe tells us, that this diſeaſe mages very much in the 
war which Charles VIII. king of France had with Al- 
phonſus, king of Naples, in 1494; and yet he is of 
opinion, that Golielmus de Saliceto, who lived in 1270, 
Valeſcus de Taranta, who lived in 1418, and Bernardus 


ſome of its ſymptoms. Sir Hans Sloane apprehends, 
notwithſtanding what theſe writers have ſaid, and ſome 
other leſs material paſſages in ancient hiſtorians and wri- 
ters, and what Arden has written, and likewiſe what 


Stow ſays of the public ſtews in Southwark, that this | 


was 2 diſtemper altogether new in Europe, Africa, and 
Aſa, before it was brought from the Welt Indies. The 


difeaſes mentioned by the authors juſt cited are, in his 
opinion, very different from that diſtemper, both in 
ſymptoms and cure, although communicated perhaps | 
ſomewhat after the ſame manner; and he adds, that he 
| has ſeen ſome ſuch fingular caſes, attended with conſi- | 
derable inconveniences and fears, which have not been 
at all of the venercal kind. By communicating this | 
dreadful malady, the ſevereſt ſcourge with which, in this 
life, Heaven chaſtens the indulgence of criminal defire, 


the Americans, fays an excellent hiſtorian, have not 


only amply avenged their own wrongs, but by adding | 


this calamity to thoſe which formerly embittered human 
life, they have, perhaps, more than counterbalanced all 


the benefits which Europe has derived from the diſcovery 
of the new world. Robertſon's Hiſt. Amer. vol. ii. p. 


87. gro. 


Liſter, and ſome others, take it to have had its firſt riſe 


from ſome of the ſerpentine kind, either from a bite 


taereof, or from ſome of their fleth taken as food. This 


35 pretty certain, that men, bitten or ſtung by ſcorpions, 


re greatly eaſed by coition z but the woman, Pliny aſ- 
ures us, receives a great deal of damage thereby; which 


they think no flender argument of the diſeaſe's ariſing 
from ſome perſon ſo poiſoned. 3” 


Liſter adds, there is no room to doubt, but that the lues | 


ny from ſome ſuch cauſe ; for, upon any venomous 
dite, the penis becomes vehemently extended ; and the 


patent being ſeized with a ſatyriaſis, breathes nothing | 
ut rage and luſt; nature, in effect, ſeeming to direct 


um to coition for a remedy. | 

ut what proves a remedy to the wounded perſon, proves 
a diſeaſe to the woman; and from women, thus inſect- 
ed, other men, who have to do with them, they ſay, 


ecome infected in their turns and thus has the diſeaſe 


en propagated, 


Antonio Sanchez Riberio, a learned phyſician, publiſhed | 
5 ihe 1765, in which he endeavours | 
o prove, that this diſeaſe was not introduced from Ame- 


a diſſertation in the year 


ap _ 580 its riſe in Europe, and. was brought on by 
1 cal 00 malignant diſorder. A ſecond edi- 
a is diſſertation has been ſince publiſhed, con- 
8 g leveral additional facts in confirmation of Dr. 


10 ezs opinion, which is ſupported with ſuch plau- 


tu nente, as render it a ſubject of inquiry well 
b . Be attention of learned phyſicians. It muſt 
.-"nowledged, that the rapid communication of this 


diſeaſe f n 
Progreſs of a Spain over Europe ſeems to reſemble the 


traſaitteg b. epidemic, rather than that of a diſeaſe | 


d. 482. 8vo. infection. Robertſon's Hiſt. Am. vol. ii. 


he füt ſymptom 


vith an infec. s generally ariſing after intercourſe 


; perſon, are, a heat, ſwelling, and in— 
ammati ds » iwWelung, anc 
urine, 4 avout the penis, or vulva, with a hotneſs of 
ter it oh be ection, generally within eight or ten days 
| en received 
ol. IV. No 382 „ ſometimes in two or three 


de Gerdonio, who died in 1305, give us an account of | 
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days, and at other times not before the end of four of 
five weeks, brings on a gonorrhea, or dripping, which 
denominates it a CLAP; and which, in a few days more; 
is often followed by a chokbER, or PRIAPISM, and 
other diſtortions of the penis. See GoxoRRHOEA and 
GLEET. | 
Though ſometimes there is no gonorrhœa, or clap z but 
the poiſon rather makes its way through the cutis, to the 
groin; and there raiſes buboes, with various malignant 
puſtules, in all parts of the body. See Yenereal Bu- 
BOES, 

Sometimes, alſo, there happen callous ulcers, called 
CHANCRES, in the ſcrotum and perinzum ; and fome- 
umes a cancerous and callous ulcer between the prepuce 
and glans; and, in ſome, the teſticles ſwell 

Chancres may happen either with or without a gonor- 
rhœa; they are commonly ſeated about the glans; and 
firſt appear in form of ſmall red pimples, which ſoon 
become pointed at top, and are filled with a whitiſh 
matter, inclining to yellow. Theſe pimples are hot, and 


generally itch" before they break; they afterwards dege- 


nerate into obſtinate ulcers, the bottom of which is ufu- 
ally covered with a viſcid mucus, and whoſe edges be- 
come gradually hard and callous; ſometimes the firſt 
appearance reſembles a ſingle excoriation of the cuticle, | 


Which, however, ſoon becomes a true chancre. The 


chancre is ſometimes a primary affection, but much of- 


tener ſymptomatic, and the mark of a confirmed lues. 


Primary chancres diſcover themſelves ſoon after impure 
coition, and are generally ſeated in parts covered with a 
thin cuticle, as the lips, the nipples of women, the 
glans penis of men, &c. and when venereal ulcers are. 
ſeated in the lips, the infection may be communicated 
by kiſſing. When a chancre appears ſoon after impure 


coition, its treatment is in every reſpeCt ſimilar to that 


of the virulent GONORRHOEA. The patient mult ob- 
ſerve the cooling regimen, loſe a little blood, and take 


| ſome gentle doſes of ſalts and manna. The parts af- 


fected ought to be often bathed, or ſoaked, in warm 
milk and water, and, if the inflammation be great, an 
emollient poultice, or cataplaſm, may be applied; and 
by this courſe the inflammation will commonly abate, 
and the patient be prepared for the uſe of mercury. 


Symptomatic chancres are commonly accompanied with 
ulcers in the throat, nocturnal pains, fcurfy eruptions 


about the roots of. the hair, and other ſymptoms of a 


confirmed lues. They uſuelly appear upon the private 


parts, or the inſide of the thigh, though occaſionally in 
any of the parts above mentioned; and are leſs painful, 
but frequently much Jarger and harder than primary 
chancres: their cure depends upon that of the pox. See 
Venereal ULCERS. : 


The ſwelled teſticle may either proceed from infection 


lately contracted, or from the venereal poiſon lurking in 


the blood: the latter is not very common; but the for- 
mer frequently happens both in the fi:{t and ſecond 
ſtages of the GONORRHOEA, particularly when the run- 
ning is unſeaſonably checked by cold, hard drinking, 


_ ſtrong draſtic purges, violent exerciſe, the too early uſe 
of aſtringent medicines, &c. In the inflammatory ſtage 
bleeding is neceſſary, which muſt be repeated according 


to the urgency of the ſymptoms. The food muſt be 
light, and the drink diluting. High-ſeaſoned food, fleſh, 


wine, and every thing of a heating nature, mult be 
avoided, 


Fomentations are of fingular fervice. Poul- 
tices of bread and milk, ſoftened with treſh butter or oil, 
ought alſo to be applied when the patient is in bed; and 


when he is up, the teſticle thould be kept warm, and 


ſupported by a bag or truſs. If this courſe fails, mercu- 
rial ointment ſhould be rubbed on the part, if free from 


pain, or on the thighs, and the patient mult be conlined 


to bed, if neceſſary, for five or {ix weeks, ſuſpending the 


teſticle, and ſupplying him inwardly with ſtrong decoc- 


tions of ſarſaparilla. If theſe means do not ſucceed, and 
there ſhould be reaſon to ſuſpect a ſcrophulous or cancer- 


ous habit, either of which may ſupport a ſeirrnous in— 
duration, after. the venereal poiſon is corrected, the 


parts ſhould be ſomented daily with a decoction of hem- 
lock, the bruiſed leaves of which may be added to the 
poultice, and the extract at the ſame time taken in- 
wardly. Fordyce aſſures us, that by this method he has 
cured diſeaſed teſticles of two or three years itanding, 


even when ulcerated, and when the ſcirrhus had begun 


to be affected with pricking and lancing pains. See 
SARCOCELE, and Tumers of the 'TES'TICLES. 
Another occaſional attendant of the venereal diſeaſe is the 
STRANGURY; Which may be owing cither to a ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction, or an inflammation of the urethra 
and parts about the neck of the bladder. In the former 
caſe, known by the patient's beginning to void his urine 
with tolerable eaſe, but by a ſudden condtriction, when 
it touches the galled or inflamed urethra, and its being 
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voided by ſpirts or drops, ſuch medicines as tend 0 
dilute and blunt the ſalts of the urine, will be proper. 
For this purpoſe, beſides the common diluting liquors, 
ſoft and cooling emulſions, ſwectened with the ſyrup of 
poppies, may be uſed; and if theſe do not give relief, 


| bleeding and emollient fomentations will be neceffary. 


In the latter cafe, when there are a conſtant heat and un- 
eaſineſs about the neck of the bladder, a perpetual deſire 
to make water, while the patient can only diſcharge a 
few drops, and a troubleſome teneſmus, or conſtant in- 
clination to go to ſtool, bleeding mult be more liberally 
performed, and repeated according to the urgency ol 
the ſymptoms. After bleeding, if the ſtrangury conti- 
nues, ſoft clyſters may be adminiftered, and emollient 


ſomentations applied to the region of the bladder. The 
patient may, at the ſame time, take every four hours a 


tea-cup of barley-water, to a pint of which, fix ounces 
of the ſyrup of marſhmallows, four ounces of the oil of 
ſweet almonds, and half an ounce of nitre, may be 
added. If, notwithſtanding theſe means, a total ſup- 
preſſion of urine ſhould come on, bleeding mult be re- 


peated, and the patient ſet to his middic in a warm | 


bath: the diuretics ſhould be dilcontinued, and the wa- 
ter drawn off with a catheter, or mild bougies may be 
uſed. See PRIMOsis and PARAPHILMOS1S» 


When the venereal poiſon is actually received, by means | 


of the lymphatics into the blood, and, circulating with 
it through every part of the body, mixes with the ſeveral 
ſecretions, and renders the whole habit tainted, rhe diſ- 


eaſe becomes a confirmed lues. According to Boer- 


haave, the ſcat of the venereal lues is the MEMBRANA 
adi peſa. N „ | 
The ſymptoms of a confirmed lues are buboes in the 


groin, pains of the head and joints, which are peculi- | 


arly troubleſome to the patient at night and in bed; 


| ſcabs and ſcurf in various parts of the body, eſpecially 


on the head, of a yellowiſh colour, reſembling honey- 


comb; corroding ulcers, generally commencing about | 
the throat, and gradually aſcending by the palate toward 
the cartilage of the noſe, which they deſtroy; excreſ- 


cences or exoſtoſes in the middle of the bones, and brit- 


tleneſs at their ſpungy ends, and ſometimes ſoftneſs of 


the bones, ſo that they bend like wax; hardneſs and cai- 
loſity of the conglobate glands, forming in the neck, 


arm-pits, groin, and meſentery, hard moveable tumors, | 
like the king's evil; tumors of different kinds in the 


lymphatic vetlels, tendons, ligaments, and nerves, as the 


gummata, ganglia, nodes, tophs, & c. itching, pain, 
and redneſs of the eyes, and ſometimes total blindneſs ; . 


ſinging noiſe, pain, and deafnels of the ears, together 
with exulceration and caries of their internal ſubſtance: 
at length all the animal, vital, and natural functions, 
are depraved ; the face becomes pale and livid; the body 


emaciated and unht for motion; and the miſerable pa- 


tient falls into an atrophy or waſting conſumption. 


Women have ſometimes ſymptoms peculiar to the ſex ; | 
as cancers of the breaſt; a ſuppreſſion or overtlow of the | 


menſes; the whites ; hyſteric affections; an inflamma- 


tion, abſceſs, ſcirrhus, gangrene, cancer, or ulcer of the | 


womb: they are alſo generally barren, or ſubject to abor- 
tion; ar if they bring forth children, they have an uni- 


verſal eryfipelas, are half rotten, and covered with ul- 


cers. All theſe ſymptoms, however, are rarely to be 


met with in the ſame perſon, or at the ſame time. It 
has been obſerved, that in perſons of a thin habit, the 
ſymptoms and cure are worſe and more difficult to ma- 
nage than in the fat and plethoric; and in children this | 


diiorder is worſe than in adults. 


The venereal diſeaſe, Sydenham obſerves, is communi- 


cated by copulation, lactation, handling, ſaliva, ſwear, 
the genital mucus, and the breath; and in whatever part 


it is received, it there diſcovers itſelf firſt. Thus, when | 
the infection is received along with the milk from the | 


nurſe, it commonly {hews itſeif in ſoreneſs and ulcers of 
the mouth. 1 EEO 
the method of cure is various, according to the various 
ſymptoms and ſtages : for the firſt (tage, viz. a gonor- 


 rhcea virulenta, or clap, Dr. Pitcairn's method is this: 


aſter two or three vomits, he directs mercurius dulcis, 


for ſome days, twice a day; when the mouth grows 
ſoie, let alone the mercury for three or four days, and 


purge every other day; as the mouth grows well again, 
repeat the uſe of mercury; and thus alternately, till the 
ſymptoms ceaſe, Hee GONORRHOEFA. | 


For a confirn ed lues, mercurial ſalivation produced ei- 
ther by FUMIGATION, or friddion, or taking mercury | 


internally, was leme time ago held the only effectual 
cure: tlouph mercurial friftions, applied in ſuch quan- 


| tity, and at ſuch intervals, as not to raiſe a ſalivation, 


are held, by ſome, to be not only eaſier and ſafer, but 


even more ſucceſsful, in this diſeaſe, than falivation ite | 


felf, See SALIVATION. | 


from two or three drams to an ounce, 


or the ſtronger purgatives, if the mereur 


Indeed, it was formerly thought impoſſible to cure a con- 
pretty generally laid aſide, and mercury is found to be 


real poiſon, when adminiſtered in ſuch a manner as not 


which were afterwards cured in a ſhort time by ſolution 


_ doſes than thoſe which Mr. Plenck has preſcribed, 


it can be introduced in the ſyſtem, generally ſucceed 2 


for a ſufficient length of time, remove the moſt obſlinute 
venereal ſymptoms, unleſs the conſtitution be ſo far de- 


judged of by the abatement and ceaſing of the ſymp- 


- niſtering it, ſee Corrofive ſublimate of Wan 05 


VEN. 


Dr. Sydenham tells us, he uſed to Calivate jms 
without any preliminary evacuation or 2 
the body, at all. His method was this 5 * "Pp 
unguent of two ounces of axung. norck 5 
lard, and one ounce of mercury ; with in. Le, 8 
this he orders the patient to anoint his * Whirl par of 
three nights ſuccellively, with his own b legs, for 
to touch either the arm-pits, the groin wy b lo 25 not 
After the third unction, the gums uſually yo Ubdomen, 
ptyaliſm comes on. If it does not ee me, and 2 
he directs turbith mineral, eight grains "a this ume, 
red roſes; which, occaſioning a vomitine ſo conſerre ck 
ptyaliſm. And if, afterwards, the Ciao 2? 2 
fore the ſymptoms have quite diſappeared, he Fe NE be. 
be promoted with a freſh doſe of mercurius d : * nh, 
dict, and other regimen, is to be the ſame apa. 
tharſis. a. 
Dr. De Sault, in his treatiſe on this diſeaſe, 
mends frequent frictions with large quantities o. erg 
rial ointment made with one-third of quicklilrer; tow 
, | U 
a half every night, or every other Ain, . r- aud 
keep the belly in a purging way, by clyſters, A 
begins to z. 
ure, and alto. 


ediatel 


fect the mouth. He ſays this method is 
gether lafe, and he relates ſeveral hiſtories of Cures per 
we ay 4 at not only in the lues venere, but in Lon 
other diſeaſes, particularly in obſtructed hardened oh | 
the hver, teſtes, &c. : 88 


Mr. Douglas greatly commends De Sault's method, and 


it is ſaid that it has been praQtifed with ſucceſs in ſome 


of the hoſpitals of London. See a Letter on the Cure 


of the Yenerea! Diſeaſe. Dr. Werlhoff prefers fre. 


quently repeated ſmall doſes of mercury to a ſalivation 
for the cure of the lues vercrea. Commerc. Norinh, 


1235. Hebd. 13. ſect. 4. 
firmed lues without a ſalivation but this method is now 
as efhicacious, or rather more ſo, in expelling the vene- 


to run off by the ſalival glands. Various preparationsf 
mercury have been extolled at different times, by dil 
ferent authors, for the cure of the venereal diſcaſe, Mr, 
Plenck of Vienna, in a treatiſe tranſlated by Dr. W. 
Saunders, in 1467, recommends a mixture of quickſilver 
and gum arabic, in preference to every other mercurial 
preparation (fee MErxcuRY); but Dr. Lewis ſays, that 
he has known it given, without much benefit, in caſes 


of ſublimate; and that in ſome of our hoſpitals, ſmaller 


have cn the third day brought on a ptyaliſm. After all 
it has been found, that the moſt ſimple forms, in which 


well as the moſt elaborate chemical preparations. Thus, 
an ointment or pill, prepared by triturating common 
quickſilver with greaſe, reſin, or mucilage, will, if uſed 


ſtroyed as to render a cure impoſſible. Theſe may be 
uſed in the ſame manner as tor the virulent Go 
RHOEA; and if any ſymptoms of a falivation ſhould ap- 
pear, they mult be diſcontinued for ſome days, and 
purge or two taken. It is impollible to determine d pri 
ori either the exact quantity of medicine that mull be 
taken, or the time required for a cure: this 18 bell 


. mA] os “. . Ü.“... ]. ⅛⁵•uͤ⅝tç,. ... ß crocs ws: ß 


— - 


toms. Aſtiuc obſerves, that commonly not leſs than 
two ounces of the ſtrong mercurial ointment is ſuthcient, 
and not more than three or four ounces are necefar 
The corrolive ſublimate of mercury was ſome years 48, 
brought into uſe for the venereal diſcaſe in Germany, ” 
it was ſoon after introduced into Britain by the late ur 


John Pringle. For the method of preparing and admi- 


— — A RN A} — — 


— 


Obſervations and Cafes relative to the eſſicac 0 . 
medicine, in London Med. Obſ. and Ing. vol. i. P. 395 
vol. ii. p. 70, p. 88. 250. a 

Dr. „„ trad the following conciſe anti 
managing a confirmed lues venereds G Ve 1 5 2 MY 
by way of alterative, and adminiſter it 35 #0 111 
merc. Calcin. gr. i. ad iii. Sulph. ant. ak I 
iv. Extract. Theb. gr. G. ad g.. 1 Conl. 


During 
g. 8. f. bol. omn. noct. hor. decubitus ey 15 


1 OS . © . — — — A wi uin 


— 


that the patient be kept warm, 
plenty of broth and other thin liquors, * 
into a warm bath. 


3 


— 
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ods, and barks, have been recommended 
Mr eee diſeaſe 3 but though none of theſe 
2 2 ended upon alone, yet when joined with mer- 
_—_— or 12 of chem are found to be very beneficial in 
ale a cure. One of the beſt is 8$ARSAPARILLA, 
9 decoction may be made by ſlicing and bruiſing 
es ces of the freſh root, and boiling with it one 
pls _ ſhavings of guaiacum in three quarts of water, 
—_ low fre, to one; adding towards the end half an 
_ f ſallafras wood, and three drams of liquorice, 
training the decoction. This may be either em- 
> 4 as an aſſiſtant to 2 courſe of mercurial alteratives, 
” 2 aſter the mercury has been uſed for ſome time; 
85 quantity may be from a pint and a half to two 
a rts in the day. The following decoction is ſaid to be 
0 ilar to that uſed by Kennedy, in the cure of the ve- 
r. diſeaſe: take of ſarſaparilla, two ounces; liquo- 
50 and mezereon root, of each half an ounce; ſhavings 
of ziacum and ſaſſafras wood, of each one ounce ; 
crude antimony, powdered, an ounce and a half ; infuſe 
theſe ingredients 1n eight pints of boiling water for 
twenty-four Hours 3 then boil them, till one half of the 
water is conſumed, and ſtrain the decoction, which may 
be uſed in the ſame manner as the preceding. See an 
attempt to diſcover the virtues of the ſalſaparilla root in 
the venereal diſeaſe, by Mr. W. Fordyce, in Lond. Med. 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. p. 149, Kc. | 
The mezereon root is likewiſe found to be a powerful 
affiſtant to the ſublimate, or any other mercurial. It 
may be either uſed, as above directed, along with the 


farſaparilla, or in the manner preſcribed under SPURGE-|_ 
laurel, The natives of America, it is ſaid, cure the ve-| 
nereal diſeaſe in every ſtage by a decoction of the root of | 


a plant called LOBELIA, which is uſed either freſh or 
dried; the patient takes a large draught of the decoction 
early in the morning, and continues to uſe it for his or- 
dinary drink through the day: they wafh the ulcers with 
the ſame decoction, and dry them with the pulverized 
root of the geum foribus nutantibus, or aquatic HERB 
bennet, with nodding flowers. Kalm informs us, that 
they ſometimes uſe a decoction of the root of CE ANo- 
runs, to which they ſometimes join that of the rubus| 
caule aculeato.” oo Y N I 
Dr. Cheyne, in his Engliſh Malady, affirms the ſuffici- 
ency of a total milk and feed diet, ſtrictly adhered to, 
for the certain cure and eradication of this diſtemper in 
all its ſtages. | AS | | = 
We may obſerve, that the Peruvian bark is a neceſſary 
addition in all cafes where the patient's ſtrength is dimi- 
niſned, where inflammation attends, and where there are 
cdematous ſwellings. Moreover, the condition of a 
patient ſhould be conſidered previous to his entering upon 
a courſe of mercury. It would be raſh and dangerous 
to adminiſter mercury to a perſon labouring under any 
nolent acute diſeaſe z as a putrid fever, pleuriſy, perip- 
neumony, or the like; and alſo in ſome chronic caſes, 
is a flow hectic fever, or the laſt ſtage of a conſump- 
non; though if theſe diſeaſes proceed from a confirmed 
lues, mercury will be neceſſary. Mercury ought not to 
be adminiſtered to women during the menſtrual flux, or 
when the period 1s near at hand; neither ſhould it be 
given in the laſt ſtage of pregnancy: however, if the 
voman be not near the time of her delivery, mercury 


may de given in ſmaller doſes, and at greater intervals | 
than uſual,” In the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. 


p. 250, Kc. we have two inſtances of pregnant women 
curcd of the lues venerea by the ſolution of corroſive 
lublimate in French brandy, taken inwardly, and waſh- 
ng the venereal warts with the ſame ſolution ; together 
with the ſubſequent uſe of the decoction of {arſaparilla. 

ercuty thould be adminiſtered to infants, and alſo to 


aged perſons, with great caution ; and alſo to hyſteric| 


and hypochondriac perſons, and ſuch as are ſubject to an 
r tual diarrhœa or dyſentery, or to frequent and vio- 
2 attacks of the epilepſy, or who are afflicted with the 
Crophula or the ſcurvy. * ID eee 
nay 1 ſeaſons for entering upon a courſe of 
ar ö z at i 

er, ws the ſpring and autumn ; at other times, the 
os of the year. Bleeding, and repeated purges, 
= — o be recommended, previous to the adminiſtra- 

mercury, and when convenient the patient ſhould 


athe f 1 
once or twice a day, for a few days, in lukewarm | 


vets * diet ſhould be light, moiſt, and cooling 
wig — carefully avoid wine, and all heating li- 

uin ent exerciſe, and great exertions of mind. 
— 4 a courſe of — a proper regimen is of 
vil be N for a much leſs quantity of mercury 
dev 2 for the cure of a perſon who lives low, 
ator et warm, and avoids all manner of exceſs, than 


luc n ; a 
neſs ig h as cannot reſtrain their appetites. Cleanli- 


the patient's chamber ſhould be adapted to 
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Gilchriſt has given an account of a ſpecies of the 1 
venerea which prevails in the weſt of Scotland, called by 
the natives /fbbins or /fovirs, the ſpreading of which is 
chiefly owing to neglect of cleanlineſs z and he ſeems to 
think, that by due attention to this ciccumſtance it might 
be extirpated. The treatment of this difeaſe is ſimilar 
to that of a confirmed lues or pox; and the Yaws, a 
diſeaſe which is now very common both in America and 
the Weſt India iſlands, may alſo be cured in the ſame 
manner. | 
When the venereal diſeaſe has been neglected, or impro- 
perly treated, it often becomes a diſorder of the habit : 
in which caſe, the cure muſt be attempted by reſtora- 
tives, as a milk diet, the decoction of ſarſaparilla, and 
ſuch like, to which mercury may be occaſionally added. 
In the cure of this diſeaſe, the patient ſhould never leave 
off taking medicines immediately upon the difappearing 
of the ſymptoms, but continue them for ſome time af- 
ter, gradually leſſening the quantity, till it 1s entirely 
eradicated. It does not appear from obſervation, that 
the moſt robuſt conſtitution 1s able to overcome the viru- 
lence of the venereal contagion, after it has got into the 
habit: in this caſe, a proper courſe of medicine is al- 
ways indiſpenſably neceſſary. | 
Although it is impoſſible, ſays Dr. Buchan, to lay down 
fixed and certain rules for the cure of this diſeaſe, yet 
the following general plan will always be found ſafe, and 
often ſucceſsful; viz. to bleed and adminiſter gentle 
purges, with diuretics, during the inflammatory ſtate, 
and as ſoon as the ſymptoms of inflammation are abated, 
to adminiſter mercury, in any form that may be moſt 
agreeable to the patient. The ſame medicine, affiſted by 
the decoction of ſarſaparilla, and a proper regimen, will 
not only ſecure the conſtitution againſt the Rauber pro- 
greſs of a confirmed pox, but will generally perform a 
complete cure. Buchan's Dom. Med. chap. xlvii. Sce 
GRAN DGOR. | | | 
VENERIS @/trum, the ſtimulus or incentive of venery, is an 
appellation given, by ſome anatomiſts, to the I- 
 'TORIS. Ta 
VENERIs ſtrum is alſo uſed, by others, for the tranſport _ 
of love, or the utmoſt ecſtaſy of defire or enjoyment in 
coition. Gs Ts Sr I | 
Some are of opinion, that infectious women are the 
molt apt to communicate the poiſon when they are thus 
excited with defire ; whereas, with indifference, they 
may admit the ſame intercourſe, without giving the in- 
fection. rand | | | 
Vine en, dee Es . 
VENERY is uſed for the act of copulation, or coition, of 
the two ſexes. 5 | 
It takes its name from Venus, the ſuppoſed deity of the 
paſſion of love. | Th | „F 
VENERY alſo denotes the arts or exerciſe of hunting wild 
beaſts; which are alſo called beaſts of vencry, and vea/ts 
V | 5 
Such are the hare, hart, hind, boar, and wolf. See 
BeasT, Game, and HUNTING. | | 
VENETA B52lus, a fine red earth uſed in painting, and 
called in the colour-thops Venetian red. See RED... 
It is improperly denominated a bole, being a genuine 
ſpecies' of red ochre. It is of a fine bright, and not very 
deep red, approaching, in ſome degree, to the colour of 
minium, or red-lead, and is moderately heavy, and of 
an even and ſmooth texture, yet very friable, and of a 
duſty ſurface: it adheres firmly to the tongue, is very 
ſmooth, and ſoft to the touch, eafily crumbles to pieces 
between the fingers, and very much ſtains the ſkin in 
handling. It has a flight aſtringent taſte, efferveſces con- 
ſiderably with aqua fortis, and in water immediately 
breaks into a fine powder. Es 
It is dug in Carinthia, and ſent from Venice into all parts 
of the world, being an excellent colour, and very cheap 
our colour-men, however, find too many ways of adul- _ 
terating it. Hill, and Da Coſta. 
VENEW. See Venus. | oe 885 
VENGOLINA, in Ornithology, an African bird, which 
ſeems not to have been deſcribed by any of the ornitho- 
logiſts. According to the hon. Daines Barrington's ac- 
count, it is of the inch tribe, and about the ſame ſize 
with our aberdavine, or ſiſkin; the colours are grey and 
white, and the cock hath a bright yellow ſpot upon the 
rump ; it is a very familiar bird, and ſings better than any 
of thoſe which are not European, except the American 
mocking-bird. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. part ii. p. 254. 
VENIA, among our Ancient Mriters, denotes a Lhceling, 
or low proſtration, to the ground; uſed by penitents. 
See GENUFLEXION. | | 
Walſingham, p. 196. Rege interim proftrato in longe ve- 
nia. Per venias, centum verrunt barbis pavimentum. 


VENIAL, a term in the Romilh Theology, applied to flight 


allo of peculiar moment to this purpoſe Dr. 


ſins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. - 
| n 
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In cönfe ling to the prieſt, people are riot obliged to ac- 
uſe themſelves of all their venzal fins. The thing that 
gives the greateſt embarraſs to the Romiſh caſuiſts is, to 
dillinguith between venial and mortal fins. See Po- 
ERV. | Ep Dry 
The reformet rejeCt this diſtinction of 'venial and mortal 
fins; and maimain, that all. ſins, how grievous ſoever, 

are Temal; and all bns, bow flight foever, may be mor- 
tal; and the reaſon they urge is, that all ſins, though of 
their own nature mortal, yet become venia/, or pardon- 
able, by virtue of our Saviour's paſſion, to all ſuch as 
fulfil the conditions on which it is offered in the Goſpel. 
To which the Romaniſts anſwer, that the chief of theſe 
conditions is confeſſion, 


VENIRE facias, in Lax, is a judicial writ, lying where | 


two parties plead, and come to iſſue; directed to the 
ſheriff, to caufe twelve men, of the ſame neighbourhood, 
to meet to try the fame, and recognize the truth upon the 
iſſue taken. De, | 

Afterwards a compulſive proceſs is awarded againſt the 


jurors, called habeas corpora juratorum, or diſiringas, that | 
they may appear upon the day appointed. See JURY. | 


VENIRE facias is allo the name of a writ, which is the pro- 
per proceſs in an indictment for any petty miſdemeanor, 
or on a penal ſtatute, and which is in the nature of a 
ſummons, to cauſe the party to appear. And if by the 
return to ſuch venire it appears, that the party hath lands 
in the county whereby he may be diſtrained, then a 4 


Are, infinite (hall, be iſſued from time to time till he ap- 


pears. But if the ſheriff. returns that he hath no lands 
in his bailiwick, then, upon ie a writ 
of capias ſhall iſſue 3 and if he cannot be taken upon the 
firſt capzas, a ſecond and a third ſhall iflue, called an 
alias, and a pluries capiass | 2 „ 
VfNI E factas tot matronas. See VENTRE inſpiciendo. 


VENISON, venaiſon, the fleſh of beaſts of game, or of | 


animals to be caught in the way of game, 1. e. by hunt- 
ing, &c. as deer, hare, &c. | | 


„ 


The word is French, venaiſan; formed of the Latin te- | 


natio, hunting. | | | 5 
The old huniſmen have determined, that every beaſt of 
the foreſt, that is food for man, is . venz/ou. In many | 
parts of the world the bears are as regularly hunted as 
the hare and buck, &c. are with us, and there are called 
deniſon; but with us, at preſent, the word ven ſeems 
limited to the fleſh of the hart, the hind, the buck, the 
doe, and the other creatures of that kind. - 


Some have extended the ſignification of the word to the | 


beaſts of the foreſt which were chaſed as game, and af- 

forded the diverſion of hunting, whether their fleſh were 

eaten or not: thus, in ſome places, the wolf and the fox 

are reckoned among the veni/on beaſts. . 
VENOM, venenum. Sce Polso. 


The terms venom and poiſon only differ from each other | 


in this, that the latter is more frequently uſed where the 
noxious matter is taken inwardly, as in foods, drinks, 


&c. and the former, where it is applied outwardly, as | 
in ſtings and bites of ſerpents, ſcorpions, vipers, ſpiders, | 


&c. re: 


The pike is faid to have a venomous tooth. All venomous | 


| bealts, in the general, have that quality in a greater de- 
gree, when bred in mountainous and dry places, than 
when in wet and marſhy places; and the ſouthern more 


than the northern; thoſe hungry and enraged, more | 
than others; and all of them in ſummer mote than win- | 


ter. See Vibes. | | 
VENOSA arteria. See ARTERIA venoſa. 


LEAF. | 
VENOUS, wvencſus, Sce VENAL. „ 
VENT, formed from ventus, wind, vent-ho'e, or ſpiracle, a 
little aperture left in the tubes or pipes of fountains, to 


facilitate the air's eſcape; or, on occaſion, to give them | 
air; as in froſty weather, &c, for want of which they | 


are ant to hurft. Ra HELL 
A vent, taken in this ſenſe, is properly the end of a pipe, 
placed erect, and reaching above the ground; uſually 


loldered to the turns, or elbows, of pipes. The vents 


of large pipes are to be as high as the ſuperficies of the 
reſervoir, unleſs there,be a valve in them. 

VENT is alſo uſed for a little hole, pierced in veſſels of 
wine, beer, &c. that are on tap; and which admits air 
enough to make the liquor run, but not ſo much as to 
corrupt and ſpoil it. _ 

ENT, again, 1s applied to the covers in wind-furnaces, 
whereby the air enters, which ſerves them for bellows ;_ 
and which are ſtopped with regiſters, or ſlices, according 
to the degree of heat required: as in the furnaces of 

_ glaſs-houſes, aſſayers, &c. CIO 

VENT is alſo uſed for a pipe of lead, or other matter; o 
end whereof opens into the cell of a neceſlary-houſe, 


VENOSE leaf, venoſum folium, among Betaniſts, See 


— 


—— — . « 


and the other reaches to the roof of the houſe, to give 
room for the corrugt ſetid air to exhale, 


This kind of vent the Italians 


VEN r, in Gunnery, See Tovcn-hole, | 


contrived that one was ſhut whilſt the 


no regard need be had to any ſuppoſed advantages thar 


recoil, increaſing the force of the charge, &c. but the 


who make a little cylindric cavity in the breech-pin, of 
about two-tenths of an inch in diameter, and near half 


of a hemiſphere; and that the vent thould be brought 
out directly through the ſide of the barrel, in 2 line _ 
pendicular to its axis, and pointing to the centre of the 


VENTAROILI, a name given in Sicily, 


even with the end of the breech-pin ; others make the 
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There are alſo vents, or apertures, 
which ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air 
for the waters. 


made in the w 

» and give 3 pg 

and we from chem. 
7 


barbacane. EW 


The common method of placing the de, 7... 

a quarter of an inch ee n of on about 
bore. Some, however, have thought, that 1. 
was to come out at the middle of the charge N e vent 
der would be inflamed in leſs time then A Ne pow. 
caſe; but Mr. Muller, by firing mortars ay other 


with tw 
one at the bottom, and the other in the middle wy, 
' 0 


oth 
fire, found always the range of the ſhe]! 9 
| en 


the lower vent was uſed, than wh 

fired by the middle one. Artillery, yo 65 Kaen Tas 
Mr. Thompſon has lately made a number of ex 
in order to determine the beſt poſition of the 
the reſult of which it appears, that the effect 
the vent in different poſitions with reſpect to 
of the chamber is different in different charges; but th 
difference in the ſorce exerted by the powder which 
aroſe from the particular poſition of the vent, was in al 
caſes ſo inconſiderable, as to afford occaſion for conclud. 
ing, that any given charge of powder exerts nearly the 
ſame force, whatever is the poſition of the vent. He in. 
fers, upon the whole, that in the formation of fire. arms 


periments, | 
Vent 3 from 
of placin 

the bottom 


gunſmichs and others have propoſed to derive from par- 
ticular ſituations for the vent : ſuch as diminiſhing the 


vent may be indifferently in any part of the chamber 
where it will beſt anſwer upon other accounts; and he 
thinks there is little doubt but the ſame thing will hold 
good in great guns, and all kinds of heavy artillery, 
Workmen in general agree, that the vent in fire-arng 
ſhould be as low or far back as poſſible, in order, as they 
conceive, to leſſen the recoil : accordingly ſome make 
the bottom of the chamber flat, and bring the vent out 


vent ſlanting through the breech-pin, in ſuch a manner 
as to enter the bore juſt in its axis; others again make 
the bottom of the chamber conical; and there are thoſe 


an inch in length, coinciding with the axis of the bore, 
and bring out the vent even with the bottom of this little 
cavity. „„ | | 
The objection to the firſt method is, that the vent is apt 
to be {topped up by the foul matter that adheres to the 
piece after firing, and which is apt to accumulate, elpe- 
cially in damp weather. The ſame inconvenience in 
greater degree attends the other methoes, with the ad- 
dition of another, ariſing from the increaſed length of 
the vent; for the vent being longer, is not only more 
liable to be obſtructed, but it takes a longer time for tie 
flame to paſs through it into the chamber; in conic- 
quence of which the piece is lower in going off, or, 28 
ſportſmen term it, is apt to hang fire. Mr. 'Thompion 
propoſes, that the bottom of the bore ſhould be in form 


hemiſpheric concavity of the chamber. In this caſe to 
vent would be the ſhortelt poſſible 3 it would be the lea 
liable to be obſtructed, and the piece would be a 
eaſily cleaned. Similar advantages, he apprehencs 
would be gained by making the bottom of the * 
vent of great guns in the fame manner. Phil. I 
vol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 272, &c. | . 
From a — of eee made by order of oy a 
of Pruſſia in 1705 and 1766, it appears, _— 
cave chamber produced the greateſt ranges, amt 


| g ö h vent. 
bottom of the chamber is the beſt place ſor the f 1 
Ho w ITZ hic 


&c. to grottocs 
. l +0 og à coyſtant 

formed under their houſes, from which _ _— 1 

extreme cold wind, and at times with imp 5 

a noiſe like water daſhing upon n f as ſuch, ale 

with doors like cellars, and made uie 0 N 


1 l ONS. 
to _ proviſions freſh, and to ing une 15 1 


f leaden pps 
t 


conduct the freſh air from theſe into the 22 
houſes, ſo that by turning a cock they © 1 re 
any: degree, Some who have refined {lu mo 4 

luxury, by ſmaller pipes, bring coe 


j 
table, ſo as to cool the bottle of liquor upon oy 
3 


VEN. 


1 | ad Veſuvius, and in the iland of Iſchia 
mount Amy cavern of this kind. Phil! Tranf: vol. 


E 
belly, in Anatomy, Hou) 
wal, containing viſcera, or other organs, neceſſary 
bor che performance of divers functions. 5 
oben divide the human body into three penters, re- 


brain, c 


id Thaw 
rh containing the organs of reſpiration. 


The third, which is what we more commonly call the 
ver, or belly, is that wherein the inteſtines and the 
em of generation and digeſtion are contained; this is 

alled by anatomilts, the ABDOMEN, 1 
VENTER, or belly, is alſo popularly uſed for the exterior 

art of the lower venter. In which ſenſe we ſay, the 
ani is in the middle of the Venter, &c. 

VENTER is alſo uſed for the ventricle, or STOMACH ; be- 
ſenſe it is, that Jonah is ſaid, in Scripture, to have been 
three days in the whale's venter, or belly. N 
VENTER is allo uſed for the womb, or uterus, of women. 

And hence the writ de VENTRE inſpiciende. 

Hence, alſo, in the civil law, we ſay, partns ſequitur 

ventrem, the child follows the belly meaning, that its 

condition is either free or ſervile, according to that of 


its mother. | 


They alſo ſay, to appoint a eurator for the belly, with re- 


ſometimes crowned in form. 

VENTER is alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of a partition of the ef- 
ſects of a father and mother, among children born, or 
accruing, from different marriages. | 
This partition is ſo ordered, as that a | 
marriage, or venter, takes as much as ſeveral of another 


marriages. | Rig 
Farris or belly, of a muſcle. See BELLY of a muſcle. 
Ven TER draconis, dragon's belly, in Afironomy. See Dra- 
gent BELLY. See alſo DRAGON, in Aſtronomy. 
VENTER 29uz, horſe's belly, among Chemi/ts, denotes horſe- 


for particular operations, to be 
the gentle heat thereof. Ms pes : 
VENTIDUCTS, in Building, are ſpiracles, or ſubterra- 
neous places, where freſh cool winds, being kept, are 


performed by means of 


raults, with the chambers, or other apartments of a 
houſe, to cool them in ſultry weather. 8 


ventidotti. Among the French they are denominated 


ILATOR, a machine b 
any cloſe place, as an hoſpital, 
may be diſcharged and changed 


e noxious qualities of bad air 


which the noxious air of 
gal, ſhip, chamber, &c. 
ee, -- 
have been long known; 


has alſo propoſed an eaſy and e 
Rojal Society in May 1741. In the November follow- 


den, informed Dr. Mortimer, ſecretary to the Royal 


leaſt of which exhauſted 36172 cubic feet of air in an 
our, or at the rate of 21732 tons in twenty-four hours. 
u 1742 he ſent one of them, formed for a ſixty-gun 
Ihip, to France; which was approved of by the Royal 

cademy of Sciences at Paris; and the king of France 
ordered all the men of war to be furniſhed with the like 
Ventilator. 5 5 | | 
he wentilators invented by Dr. Hales conſiſt of a ſquare 
2X ABCD (Tab. IV. Pneumatics, fig. 64.) of any fize 


Frag, is fixed by hinges X, and it moves up and 
: 115 from A to C, by means of an iron rod Z R, 
c da Proper diſtance from the other end of che mid- 


i ke og through a ſmall hole in the cover of the 


7 wo boxes of this kind may be employed 
i F _ and the two iron rods may be ed to «4 or ; 
Cel, the Os. 65.) moving on a fixed centre O; ſo that by | 
oo 10 0 railing and preſſing down of the lever FG, 
ipes dere rute are alſo alternately raifed and depreſſed, | 
thei POPs. theſe double bellows are at the ſame time both 


in air, and Pouring it out through apertures 
bee on the ſame ſide with, and placed both 
Y low the hinges of the midriffs. In order 


0 Ys IV. Ns. 382. a 


cauſe that part is encloſed in the cavity thereof. In this | 


rd to poſthumous children, yet in the mother's womb. | 
With regard to princes, the venter,. or belly, has been 


marriage, or venter in order to which, the eſtate is di- 
vided into ſo many parts as there have been venters, or 


dung, or a dunghill, whereon are encloſed certain veflels | 


prifons des vents, and palais d' Eole. See VENTAROLI. | 


ing M. Triewald, military architect to the king of Swe- 


ſingle child of one 


the BREAST, or THORAX, as far as the 


made to communicate, by means of tubes, funnels, or 


Theſe are much in uſe in Italy, where they are called | 


the end of the box AC (Ag. 
the firſt, the HEAD, containing the 


%, £ | Ie * 
VE N 


to render the midtiffs light, they are made of four bar 


lengthwiſe, and as many acroſs them breadthwife, the 
à cavity in the body of an | 


vacant ſpaces being filled up with thin patinels df fir- 
board; and that they may move to and fro with the 
greater eaſe, and without touching the ſides bf the boxes, 
there is an iron regulator fixed upright to the middle of 
64.) from N to L, with a 
notch cut into the middle of the end of the midriff at 
Z, fo that the midriffs, in riſing and falling; ſuffer no 
other friction than what is made between the tegulator 
and the notch. Moreover, as the midriff Z X moves 
with its edges only one twentieth of an inch from the 
ſides of the box ABCDFE, very little air will eſcape 
by the edges, and, therefore, there will be no need of 
leathern ſides as in the common bellows: The end of 


the box at AC is made a little circular, that it may be 


better adapted between A and C to the riſing and falling 
midriff; and at the other end X of the midriff a lip of 
leather may be nailed over the joints, if needful. The 
eight large valves, through which the air is to paſs; are 
placed at the hinge-end of the boxes BK A. 65.) as at 
1, 2, 3, &. The valve 1 opens inward to admit the 
air to enter, when the midriff is depreſſed at the other 
end, by means of the lever FG; And at the ſame time 
the valve 3 in the lower ventilator is ſhut by the com- 
preſſed air which paſſes out at the valve 4. But when 
that midriff is raiſed, the valve 1 ſhuts; and the air 
paſſes out at the valve 2. And it is the ſame with the 
valves 5, 6, &c. of the other box; ſo that the midriffs 
are alternately riſing and falling, and two of the ventila- 
tors drawing in air, and two blowing it out; the air en- 
tering at the valves 1, 3, 6, 8, and paſſing out at the 


valves 2, 4, 5, 7: Before theſe laſt valves there is fixed 


to the ventilators a box QQ NM (Hg. 66.) as a com- 
mon receptacle for all the air which comes out of theſe 


valves; which air paſſes off by the trunk P, through the 


wall of a building. | 

For a farther account of this machine we refer to the au- 
thor himſelf, who gives a full detail of it, and of its 
manner of working. See Deſcription of Ventilators, by 
Stephen Hales, D. D. Lond. 1743. 8vo. 5 


The doctor has ſhewn the uſe of his ventilators very f vlly. | 
As to ſhips, in particular, he obſerves, that the wind- 


ſail, made uſe of at ſea to introduce freſn air between 


decks, is far from being ſufficient for that purpoſe ; nor 


can it be uſed with equal ſafety to the ſick, and thoſe 


who are ſleeping, by means of the ſtrength of the wind 


which conveys the air with too much violence. But 
when the foul air is carried off by means of wenti/aters, 
notwithſtanding the great velocity with which they throw 
out the air, which they may do at the rate of ſixty tuns 
in a minute, yet the motion of it downwards into the 
hold, to ſupply what is carried off, is ſo very gentle, 
that it cannot be perceived; becauſe the ſum of all the 
open paſſages for it through the deck exceeds the open- 
ing of the trunk of the ventilator, in ſo great a propor- 
tion as 100 ta 1, or more. Beſides, in a calm the wind- 


fail can do little or no good; nor when the ſhip is under 


Society, that he had in the preceding ſpring invented a 
machine for the uſe of his majeſty's men of war, in or 
der to draw out the bad air from under their decks, the 


i the middle of one fide of this box a broad partition, | 


and no one has taken greater pains to ſet the miſchiefs 
ariing from foul air in a juſt light than Dr. Hales; who 

Kectual remedy by the uſe | 
of his ventilators; his account of which was read to the | 


in tranſports, where they are 


, 


ſail, at which time the wind-ſail is not uſed. And it is 


to be obſerved, that it is not the ventilatiug of a ſhip now 
and then with a wind-ſail, when wind and weather 


ſerve, that will ſuffice; it ought to be done daily, if due 
regard be had to the health of the ſhip's crew. The 

great quantity of rancid noxious vapours, which are in- 
cefſantly exhaling from a number of living human bo- 


dies, the ſtench that inceffantly ariſes ſrom the bilge wa- 


ter, and from the hot, ſtagnant, putrid air in the hold, 
makes it very adviſeable to refreſh ſo bad an air continu- 
ally, either with the wind-ſail, when that can be properly 
uſed, or elſe with ventilators, which ate intended to ſup- 
ply the defects of the wind-ſail. | ; 


Ventilators muſt alſo be of particular ſervice in new ſhips, | | 
which are obſerved to be more unhealthy, on account of 
a greater quantity of fappy wreak which ariſes from new 


timber, and makes the 
ſome. 


They will alſo be an effectual 


confined air the mote unwhole- 


aback of horſes 
ometimes ſuffocated, 

when in a ſtorm thete is a neceſſity to ſhut the hatches. 
down. 


Theſe ventilators will alſo drive out of the hold of a ſhip 


that dangerous vapour which ariſes from corn, which 1s 
ſo noxious, that ſometimes they dare not venture into 
the hold, till after the hatches have been opened for ſome 
time. 

Ventilation will not only be of ſervice to preſerve ſeveral 
kinds of goods, but alfo the timbers and planks of the 
hold itſelf, when laid up in ordinary, as well as when in 
uſe, and will make the air in the hold leſs noxious, 
though it will {till be offenſive to the ſmell, by reaſon of 
the bilge water. But this may be made leſs offenſive, by 


often letting in ſweet water from the ſea, and then pump- 
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a a remarkable decreaſe in the uſual mortality and ſickneſs 


' and a much more commodious one erected near the ſame 


# xxx (fs. 


eight outer valve-holes vvvv, whoſe valves open in- 


two holcs at 28 ( fig. 68.) covered with boxes, in the 


clear, were fixed in an upper room of Newgate, in or- 


miqdle, Dr, Hales obſerves, that the ſide of the priſon 
which is oppoſite to the fide where the ventilators are, 
may be commodiouſly ventilated in its turn, by having a 


and the braces ee; the croſs. trees reſt on the blocks 4, a,' 
and are fixed to the floor by ſtrong icon bolts. The 
mill-poſt 4, being hollow, admits the iron rod J to poſs 


ing it out; which. good practice ought to be continued, 
notwithſtanding the uſe of the ventilator s. 
What is here ſaid of the foul air of ſhips ma be applied 


inſectious; and we had a fatal proof of this, by the ac- 


conſtructed, and how they were moved by the windmill 
annexed to them. The midriffs 5% (fig. 67.) of theſe | 
two ventilators, two pair of which were laid upon one 


wide, and moved up and down by the flat iron rods ef, 


move ſideways to and ſro, with the under plate, the 
hole of which exactly fits the iron rod, fo. that no air 


 valve-holes vw x x, &c. are twenty-three inches long, | 
and fix and a half wide, covered with buckram glued on 
them, and move on liſts of tanned ſheep-ſkin, and fall | 


to the ventzlators ii; and this noſe is divided into three 
ſpaces, the middle and largeſt of which, mm, receives 


valves hanging fo as to open outwards. The two other | 
outer ſpaces of the noſe pp receive the foul air, drawn | 


| Jeſs into the ſeveral wards; ſo that when the foul air 
was drawn out of any ward, the freſh azr might enter | 

on the oppoſite fide, and drive out all the foul air before | 
it. By other contrivances with ſliding ſhutters and han- 

_ dlcs, the ſeveral wards might be ventilated at ſuch a 


to that of mines, gaols, workhouſes, barracks, and hol- | 
pitals. ln mines, ventilators may guard againſt the ſuf- 
focations, and other terrible accidents ariſing from 
DAMPS. The air of gaols has been often known to be | 


cident that happened ſome years ago at the ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey. Jo guard againſt the like for the future, as 
well as to preſerve the health of the priſoners, a worthy 
magiſtrate, in 1752, had ventilators placed in Newgate, 
which were wrought by a windmill; and in the begin- 
ning of the year 1753, Dr. Hales gave an account of 
the good ſucceſs attending the uſe of theſe machines, by 


of that place. 3 1 | 
Although the old priſon at Newgate is now taken down, 


ſpot, it may not be improper to give a brief account of 
the manner in which the ventilaters of Dr. Hales were 


another, were each nine feet long, and four and a half 


paſſing through the lower and upper ventilators, and 
through an iron plate at x, about three inches ſquare; 
over which is another broader iron plate, with a wide 
hole in its middle, to give room for the iron rod at g to 


- 


can eſcape at g; and there are the like plates at i, the | 
top of the ventilator; and at , g are joints, where the 

iron rods are fixed to the midriffs, by Wiek means both 
are moved up and down at the ſame time; and the iron 
rods of both ſides of the ventilators being ſixed to one 
common lever at ee, all the four midriffs are thereby al- 
ternately worked up and down at the fame time. The 


on liſts of woollen cloth nailed round the valve-holes. | 
A very large noſe (fig. 68.) is fixed with iron hooks 47 


all the foul air blown into it from the eight middle valves 
67.), whence it paſſed through a trunk t, 
ſixteen inches wide, through the leads of the priſon, into | 
the open air; the top of this trunk being covered with 
weather-boards to keep the rain out, and the middle 


into them, from the ſeveral wards, through the trunks | 
pp; and paſung off into the ventilaters, through the 
wards. In theſe outer partitions of the noſe there are 


bottom of each of which there is a large moveable valve, 


opening upwards, and towards the ventilators : theſe are | 


made of ſuch a weight, as to open only when all the 


trunks to the ſeveral wards are ſhut ; whereby the venti- | 


Autors will always be ſupplied with air, ſo as not to en- 
danger the breaking of the midriffs for want of it. 
Theſe ventilators, about eighteen inches deep in the 


der to be ncar the windmill on the leads, which worked | 
them. From cach of the outer noſtrils there went a 


trunk, twelve inches in the clear withinſide, and from | 
| theſe trunks, which deſcended through all the floors as 


far as a little below the cieling of the ground rooms, 
leſſer trunks, fix inches ſquare within, branched off, 
near the cieling of every room; and extended more or 


time, or in ſuch a degree, as was found neceſſary. In 
the caſe of a priſon that is built with an open area in the 


round brick air-gutter under ground; through which 
the foul air of thoſe wards might eaſily be drawn. 


The windmill for working the ventilators was contrived | 


to move with a ſmall degree of wind, and to obtain a 
ſufficient power, in a ſmall compaſs. In fig. 69. c is 
one of the croſs-trees which ſupport the mill-poſt 4, 


| through from the crank of the iron 


face the wind, by the vane h; the 


and therefore gives a ſtroke of 


them and the iron circle of pricked li 


wear away. For a farther account of this mach 
Hales's Treatiſe of Yentzlators, part 


ſtream of water to work them, or they might be worked 
| by a windmill, and the brine ſhould be in long narrow 
_ canals, covered with boards or canvas, aboyt a ſoot 


Ventilators, he apprehends, might alſo ſerve for drying 
be worked by the fulling water-mill, 


prevent the air's blowing too ſtrongly on the fire, 3 


dry air from the adjoining ſtove, with a cautious hand, 
might be of ſervice to trees and plants in green-bouſes; 


- pours, which perſpire from the plants, 
to them, as well as the vapours from 


and thirteen inches deep; one inch 


VEN. 


| axle. tre 


ing frame gn moves on the girdle i = x $ theta, 
broad : circular iron plate, where js the 5 ich lies 


braſs friction-wheels, whoſe iron axle. tre ung of the 
braſs collars : the turning frame Zu Carries ſy move in 
ii and the fails 44, Which ate turned ſo k © axle. irce 


frame 


wracking by iron braces qr, repreſented by 


pricked lines. Ihe erank zi the double 


$ bx inclies and 


thirteen 1 8 
lower end of the rod x is fixed to my Wa, es:; but the 


tilator (fig. 67.) at ſuch a diſlance fr ; 
motion, as to raiſe and, fall the mir. tte is 
The iron axle- tree extends forward, about 1 | * 
a half beyond the face of the ſails; from the cet and 
of which, s, eight iron braces "Xremity 


» Ui, vo to each 


which they are ſaſtened by iron {crew arm, to 


-bolts, Which bind 


: nes mm (Hg. » 
faſt rogether ; the diameter of this circle js 12 " 
feet, 


the ſweeps or arms of the mill 4% are fever, . 
inches long, and they are mortiſed into the 1 wg 
A void ſpace of about fix inches breadth is left e 
the ſails, as repreſented in the figure, that the tired 
current of the wind, as it paſſed through, might = | 
turn to the courſe of the wind; which otherwiſe = 
driven obliquely from the face of the precedin 0 
would be forced to act on the back of the folowin fal 
and thereby abate the force, and retard the motion of 
the mill. The brake-pole ( fp. 69) is u; and the ſin 
gle pricked line ? at the end of it is the ſword which is 
to claſp round the nave to ſtop the mill, by pulling the 
rope w. 00 is the bottom ſheer-tree of the turning 
frame; and p expreſſes the manner of ſerewino the 
braſs collars of the axle-tree nearer and near as they 


er, 

wi . ine, ſee 
: II. 1 0 2, &c. 
Dr. Hales farther ſuggeſts, that Serta? mich be of 
uſe in making ſalt, in order to which there ſhould be 2 


above the ſurface of the brine, in order to confine the 
ſtream of air, ſo as to make it act upon the ſurface of 
the brine, and carry off the water in vapours. Thus it 
might be reduced to a dry ſalt, with a ſaving of fuel, in 
winter and ſummer, or in a raiay or dry ſtate of the at. 


linen hung in low, long, narrow galleries, eſpecially in 
damp, rainy weather, and allo in drying woollen cloths, 
aſter they are fulled or dyed, and in this caſe they might 
entilalors might 
allo be an uſeful appendage to malt and hop-kilns; in 
which caſe it would be beſt to have the air-trunk enter 
the kiln about eighteen or twenty-four inches from the 
ground, and juſt oppoſite te the fire; but in order to 


ſkreen of brick-work might be ſormed about a yard di- 
ſtant from the hole of the air-trunk, and a yard ſquare ; 
for thus the air ſrom the venti/ators would be better dil 
fuſed through the whole kiln. 


Dr. Hales is alſo of opinion, that a ventilation of warn 


where it is well known that an air full of the rancid Vas 
| is very unkiodly 
human bodies are 
to men. For freſh air is as neceſſary to the healthy tate 
of vegetables, as of animals. . 
The larger kinds of ventilaters, uſed by the doctor, 
ten ſeet long, five feet broad, and two feet high, in the 
clear within. Thoſe he uſed by 1 . 4 
board the Captain, a ſeventy-gun ſhip, were tel. an 
long, four feet three inches wide in the clear wit 
of which bring oe 
cupied by the midriff, there remained a foot depth my 
to riſe and fall in. A ventilator of theſe dimen*ons Wh 
through a trunk of a foot ſquare, drive the ri bee 
rate of twenty- five miles in an hour, which is 4 
what Mariotte aſſigus for the velocity of a pretty u 
WIND. 1 
But beſides theſe large ventilatort, the doctor — 
ſmaller fort, four feet in length, ſixteen mp - 
and thirteen inches deep, all in the clear . ſerving th 
ſmaller ventilator may be very uſeful in Pre 


bread, in the bread-room of a {hip, _— * 
Peaſe alſo, and oatmeal, which are apt 0 "oo a larg 


in caſks, may be preſerved, by putting them * 
din, with a Falſe ofa of hair-cloth laid —_— i | 
by freſh air may be blown upwards throug 
theſe ſmall wenti/ators. ino of oon 
Ventilators are allo of excellent uſe for the drying 

hops, and malt. See GRANART. Gut 
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— 


2 


97, &c. 


weer Courſes the good or ill effects 
— A. (Hina. See 8p INA ventoſa. 


See FLA TUT N er, Hind | 
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© 4+ may be thoroughly dried, by blowing air up | 
Capone, means of ventilators. „ 
throught it tage dry gunpowder has over that which is 
What e y the experiment mentioned in the 
gr GoNPOW DER: 8 4 c . x yg 
article > entilators will alfo ſerve to purify moſt ea- 
Theſe fn -efuually) the bad air of a ſhip's well, when 
fly, 7 for perſons to go down into it, by blow- 
re 

ing air = e well, both for ſome time before, and 

om 


Juring their ſtay there- They may be alſo made uſe of 
uri | 

at ſea to 
Dr. Hale 


— i 


ſtinking water, &c. See Sea-WATER. 
223 alſo Sen trials for curing ill - taſted 


- t lation. ; ; - - * 
milk , 75 other uſes to which they might be applied, 
10 1 as for a particular account of the conſtruction 


1 the benefits attending them, ſee Hales's Trea- 


be. an 3 and Phil. Tranſ. vol. 


viſe on Ventilators, Part 2. Pa 


* I « o pa In ET - F or ven; 
; in large ſhips, fince the order for venti- 
— ke hee, :ued by the lords of the admiralty in 


The conflruQion of twenty-gun ſhips being various, the 


of the officers of the yard. | | . 

When the hold is to be ventilated from one end to the 
other, the three doors of the gang-way into the gunner's 
ore room muſt be opened, and all the gratings on the 
gun · deck be covered with tarpaulins, leaving all doors 
open whoſe rooms want ventilation, on the orlop and the 


and diſpoſition of ventilators in ſhips, hoſpitals, priſons, | 


pres of ventilators for theſe mult be left to the direction 


ſteward- room hatch. But when it is thought proper to | 


ventilate between decks, then the doors of the gang- 
way into the gunnet's ſtore- room muſt be ſhut, and the 


mult be opened, and all the gratings of the middle deck, 


fible, one of the ſtern-poſts opened, or the aftermoſt 
hatch-way, or a ſcuttle on purpoſe, through the deck, 
x5 near the {tern as poſſible. Hales's Treat. part ii. p. 
lhe method of drawing off air from ſhips by means of 
fire-pipes, which ſome have preferred to ventilators, was 
publiſhed by fir Robert Moray in the Phil. Tranſ. for 
1665. Theſe are metalline pipes, about two inches and 
a half in diameter, one of which reaches from the fire- 


po to other parts of the ſhip; the ſtoke-hole and aſh- 
theſe pipes. The defects of theſe, compared with ven- 


lilators, are particularly examined by Dr. Hales, ubi ſu- 


pra, p. 113. See Air-Piex and SRI. | 
Mr. Eraſmus King propoſed to have ventilators worked 


by the fire-engines, in mines; and Mr. Fitzgerald has | 


ſuggeſted an improved method of doing this, which he 
has alſo — by figures. See Phil. Tranf. vol. 1. 
P. 727, &C. 1 i bo wei rong? 


There are various ways of ventilating the air of rooms: 


Mr. Tidd contrived to admit freſh air into a room, by 
taking out the middle upper ſaſh-pane of glaſs, and fix- 
ing in its place a frame box, with a round hole in its 


middle, about ſix or ſeven inches diameter; in which 


hole are fed, behind each other, two or three ſmall 
wiling windmills, with ſails of very thin broad copper- 
Plates, which ſpread over and cover the circular hole, ſo 
à io make the air which enters the room to ſpread round 


in thin ſheets ſidewaye; and thus not to incommode 


pm by blowing directly upon them, as it would do 


. it were not hindered by the ſails, which turn on the 
ame arle- tree, each leſs than the other. See Tol us. 
' = 2 of refreſhing rooms is much approved of, 
- uled by many, not only in England, but alſo in other 
- ntries.. For other methods of ventilating ſhips, build- 


ps woms, &c. fee Alx- chamber, BerLows, Air- 


wh, Contrifugal WAR, and WinD-ſail. 


| NA, a term uſed by Paracelſus and his followers 
* ta the art of tviniag, or knowing by the winds 
ſeaſons. 
„ in Aecdicine, 
and Tympany. 
Es 


Tuuons, 


if the ſhip be a three-decker, or of the upper deck, if it | 
he a two-deck ſhip, be laid with tarpaulins; and, if poſ- | 


ſcattle in the headmoſt trunk or pipe upon the gun-deck | 


place io the well of the ſhip 3 the other three branches | 


hole being cloſed up, the fire is ſupplied with air through | 
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1756, are fixed in the gunner's fore- ſtore-room, and ges 
nerally a-head of the ſail· room. The foul air is carried 
up through the decks and fore · caſtle, near the fore-maſtz 
ſometimes afore it, and ſometimes abaft it, but more 
frequently on its ſtarboard ſide ; the lever, by which the 
ventilators are worked, is under the fore-caſtle in two- 
deck ſhips, and between the upper and middle decks in 
three=deckers; ſometimes the lever is hung athwart 
ſhips ; in ſome ſhips afore 2nd aft; and in others oblique. 


The iron rod, which communicates the motion from the 


lever, paſſes through the partners of the fore-maſt, and 
is connected with another lever, ſuſpended at or near the 
middle; in ſome ſhips over the wventilators ; in others 
under them, when it is found neceſſary to fix them up 
to the deck. The beſt method to ſave room is to place 
the ventilators over one another, with their circular ends 


together; the air-trunk ſhould be ſo high above deck, 
that the men on deck may not be incommoded by the 
foul air which blows out of it; and therefore the trunk 


comes through the upper deck, near and behind the fore- 
maſt. Dr. H 


the ſizes of ventilutors, &c. adapted to ſhips of war. 


Guns. Feet. Inch. Feet. Inch. Feet. Inch. Inches; 
| 100 10 o long 4 6 broad 2 o deep Trunk 12 ſquate 

Three decks. 90 Ditto Ditto e 10 114 
| fy (80 Ditto Ditto I 8 11 
70 Ditto Ditto Ditto Ditto 
60 Ditto Ditto Ditio Ditio 
„%%% 8-3 1 0 10 
„„ 8 Ditto — 9 
V Ditto 9 


VENTRE inſpiriendo, a writ for the ſearch of a widow that 
ſays ſhe is with child, and thereby holds land from him 
that is, otherwiſe, next heir at law. See Jury of Ma- 


TRONs. 


VENTRICLE, wentriculus, q. d. little belly, in Anatomy, a 
diminutive of VENTER ; ſignifying a cavity, ſmaller than 


what we expreſs by a venter; or, rather, a diviſion of a 
venter ; or ſome ſmaller cavity contained in a larger. 


ales has calculated the following table fot 


I 


There are two cavities in the heaft, adjoining to the au- 
ricles, and four in the brain, called ventricles; which ſee 
explained under the articles HEART, and BRAIN. 


The right ventricle of the heart, in relaxing, admits the 
blood, by the right auriele, from the cava; and, in con- 


tracting, drives it out into the pulmonary arteries; the 


left, receiving the blood by the left auricle, from the 
lungs, drives it out into the aorta. See Tab. Anat. (An- 
geiol.) fig. 9. lit. c. . | 

VENTRICLE, or VENTRICULUS, by way of eminence 


thus called, is the ſame with the sTOMACH. 


| For the action of the VENTRICLE in vomiting, fee Vouir- 
- ING. | Es . 
VEN'TRICULI ardeor. See ARDoR | Do 
VENTRICULUS fuccenturiatus, in Medicine, a name 
given by ſome to the duodenum, when very large. Med. 


EM. Edinb. abr. vol. ii. p. 34 


VENTRILOQUOUS, VenTrIit.o0qQUvs, compounded of 
denter, belly, and loqutor, I ſpeak, gaſtriloguus, or enga- 

ftrimythus, a term applied to perſons who ſpeak inwardly; 

having a peculiar art of forming ſpeech, by drawing the 
air into the lungs; fo that the voice, proceeding out of 


the thorax, to a by-ſtander ſeems to come from ſome 


_ diſtance, or in any direction. See ENGasSTRIMY- 


THUS, 


Such a perſon we had formerly in London, a ſmith by 
| ee who had the faculty in ſuch perfection, that 

e could make his voice appear, now, as if it came out 
of the cellar; and the next minute, as if in an upper 


room; and nobody preſent could perceive that he ſpoke 


at all. Accordingly, he has frequently called a perſon 


firſt up, then down ſtairs 3 then out of doors, then this 


way, then that z and all this without ſtirring from his 


ſeat, or appearing to ſpeak at all. 


We cannot forbear making a few extracts on this curious 


ſubjet from a work, publiſhed in 1772, entitled, Le 
Ventriloque, &c. or the Ventriloquiſt, by M. de la Cha- 


lle, cenſor royal at Paris, member of the academies at 


yons and Rouen, and F. R. 8. Some faint traces of 


the art or faculty of wentri/oqui/m are to be found in the 


writings of the ancients ; but many more are to be diſ- 


covered there, if we adopt this author's opinion, that 


the reſponſes of many of the ancient oracles were actu- 


ally delivered by perſons poſſeſſing this quality, ſo ver: 
capable of n to the purpoſes of prieſteraft 


and deluſion. e abbe de la Chapelle, having heard 
many ſurpriſing circumſtances related concerning one 


M. St. Gille, a grocer at St. Germain-en-Laye, near Pa- 
| ris, whoſe powers as a ventriloquift had given oecafion to 
many ſingular and diverting ſcenes, formed the reſolu- 
| tion of ſeeing him. Being ſeated with him on the op- 
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| polite ſide of a fre in a parlour on the ground- floor, and 0 
very whos obſerving him, the abbe, after half an 


rently proceeding from the roof of the choir, lamenting 


. vened into the church, the voice from the roof renewed 
its lamentations and reproaches, and the whole convent | 
fell on their faces, and vowed a folemn'reparation. Ac- 


_ Ciſes and ejaculations in his behalf, The prior, when 
_ rious converſation with M. St. Gille, and inveighed 


and pretended philoſophers, on the article of ghoſts and | 
. apparitions z and M. St. Gille found it difficult to con- 
vince the fathers that the whole was a ludicrous decep- | 
Another inſtance of his extraordinary powers occurred 
in preſence of a large party, conſiſting of commilſaries 
from the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and 
other perſons of the higheſt quality, together with a | 
certain lady, who was not in the ſecret, and who was 
only told, that an aerial ſpirit had lately eſtabliſhed itſelf 


were afſembled to enquire into the reality of the fact. 
When the party ſat down to dinner, the aerial ſpirit be- 
gan to addreſs the lady with a voice that ſeemed to be in 


the trees around them, or from the ſurface. of the ground 
at a great diſtance, and at other times from a conſider- 


dreſſed for more than two hours, was firmly perſuaded | 
that this was the. voice of an aerial 
. ſome time before ſhe was undeceived. | 15 
Several other inſtances of M. St. Gille's talent are re- 
lated; and the abbe, in the courſe of his inquiries, was, 


man, poſſeſſed this art in a very high degree. He alſo 

relates, from Brodeau, a learned critic in the ſixteenth 
century, one of the ſingular feats performed by a capital 
ventriloquiſi in his time, who was called Louis Brabant, 
and was valet de chambre to Francis I. Our country- | 
man Dickenſon ſpeaks of him particularly, in his tract, 
entitled Delphi Phcoenicizantes, printed in duodecimo at | 


ſtances. However, the father dying, he viſits the wi- 


and whoſe lips were cloſe and motionleſs, was inſtantly 
. compued with; but the deceiver, in order to mend his 


that ſeemed to come from the roof of a houſe; at a di- 
ſtance; and whilſt he was 
which the voice had appeare 


voice as before, but which now ſeemed to iſſue from 


mit it to him. To the abbe, though conſcious that the 
voice proceeded from the mouth of M. St. Gille, he ap- 
peared abſolutely mute, while he was exerciſing this ta- 
lent; nor could any change in his countenance be diſ- 


ſented only the profile of his face to him, while he was 
ſpeaking as a ventriloguiſt. On another occaſion, M. St. 


body much eſteemed by 
the teligious attended im to the church, and ſhewing | 


| huſband, and which ſeemed to proceed from above, 
Sire my daughter in marriage to Louis Brabant, who 
4 is a man of great fortune, and excellent character; 1 
«© now endure the inexpreſſible torments of purgatory, 
for having reſuſed her to him; obey this admonition, 
and I ſhall be ſoon delivered; you will provide a wor- 
thy huſband for your daughter, and procure everlaſt- 
. © ing repoſe to the ſoul of your poor huſband.” The 
. dread ſummons, which had no appearance of proceed- 
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hour's converſation with M. St. Gille, heard himſelf 
called, on a ſudden, by his name and title, in a voice 


ointing to the houſe from 
4 to him to proceed, he was 
yet more ſyrpriſed by hearing the words © it was not 
© from that quarter,” apparently in the ſame kind of 


under the earth, at one of the corners of the room. In 


. ſhort, this factitious voice played, as it were, every | 
© Where about him, and ſeemed to proceed from any quar- 


ter, or diſtance, from which the operator choſe to tranſ- 


covered. He obſerved, however, that M. St. Gille pre- 


Gille ſought for ſhelter from a ſtorm in a neighbouring 
convent; and finding the community in mourning, and 
enquiring the tauſe, he was told, that one of their 
them had lately died. Some of 
him the tomb of their deceaſed brother, ſpoke very feel 
ingly of the ſcanty honours that had been beſtowed on 
his memory; when ſuddenly a voice was heard, appa- 
the ſituation of the defunct in purgatory, and reproach- 


ing the brotherhood with their want of zeal on his ac- 
count. 'The whole community being afterwards con- 


cordingly they firſt chaunted a de prefundis in full choir, 
during the intervals of which the ghioſt occafionally ex- 
preſſed the comfort he received from their pious exer- 


this religious ſervice was concluded, entered into a ſe- 


againſt the abſurd incredulity of our modern ſceptics, 


en,. | 


in the foreſt of St. Germain-en-Laye, and that they 


the air over their heads; ſometimes he ſpoke. to her from 


able depth under her feet. The lady, being thus ad- 


ſpirit z and it was | 


informed, that the baron de Mengen, a German noble- 


Oxford, in 1655. Louis had fallen in love with a beau- 


tiful and rich heireſs, but was rejected by the parents as 5 


an unſuitable match, on account of his low circum- 


dow; and on his firſt appearance in the houſe, ſhe hears 
herſelf accoſted in a voice reſembling that of her dead 


ing from Louis, whoſe countenance exhibited no change, 


Fa o 


complaining of his dreadful ſituati 


to have mercy on his own ſoul and others, Co 


the circumſtances attending Saul's conference with the 


cereſs, whom he ſuppoſes to have been 


bave given the ſame account of the witch of Endor. 
Though ſhe is ſaid to have a familiar ſpirit, yet the He. 


_ dered Iſaiah xix. 3. It appears from Plutarch (De De- 


afterwards the name of Fythoneſſes, which implies a pres 
tence to; divination. Accordingly Python is the word 


i. e. for determining 
the uſe of a vord in a 


From baron de Mengen's account of himſelf, and the obſer- 


according to this author, does not depend on a particu- 
lar ſtructure or organization of theſe parts, 


and determined to perſevere in repeated trials. The 


of bodies, by means of the ſenſes mutually afliſting and 
_ correcting each other, ſeem to 


p. 70, edit. 2.) ; and we paſs from the ſign to 


that if a man, though in the ſame 
can by any peculiar mod 
produce 
every other ſenſible quality, 
delivered from the roof of 


being only a ſign, 


deceptions. 3 
 Rolandus, in his Agloſſoſto , 4 
| _ modiaſtineta, — is naturally a ſingle membrane, 
de divided into two parts, the ſpe 2 
out of the breaſt ; ſo that the by- ſtande 


perſon poſſeſſed. 
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finances for the accompliſhment of . 
tract, applies to one Cornu, an o Cant uit w. 


men ſe wealth "ale N 


d by remorſe gl, "7 


Lyons, who had accumulated im 

and extortion, and was haunte 

ence. After ſome converſation on demon . b eon. 

the pains of purgatory, &c. during an ex, * 

a voice is heard like that of the bankers Accent den 
a 


uf ; Ott in j 
calling upon him to reſcue him from wels t 


into the hands of Louis Brabant, then 
ſum for the redemption of Chriſtians in Qavery . 
Turks; threatening him at the ſame time * the 
damnation, if he did not thus expiate hiz VN eternal 
Upon a ſecond interview, in which his ears 0 lng, 
with the complaints and groans of his father ln 
his deceaſed relations, imploring him for 9 al 
God, and in the name of every faint in the Fg of 
ar 


nu obey. 
ten thouſang 


' 7 and 
N ' 
with him, an 


ed the heavenly voice, and gave Lovis 
crowns, with which he returned to Paris, and min 

his miſtreſs. The miſer, being afterwards 1 
was ſo mortified, that he took to his bed and ad. * 
The abbe de la Chapelle takes occaſion to account for al 


WITCH of Ender, and endeavours to ſhew tha 
ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to Saul by the hoſt 4 | 
actually proceeded from the mouth of the reputed "Ss: 
à capi 
loquiſt. On theſe grounds he explains that 233 
and reconciles all its circumſtances to the relation ven 
of it in Scripture ; where, it is to be obſerved, tha 
Saul is not ſaid to have ſeen Samuel, but only to have 
heard a voice, which a ventriloguiſt can produce and 
tranſmit from any quarter, and with any degree of 
ſtrength whatever. He afterwards brings many inſtances 
to prove, that the ancient oracles principally ſupportet 
their credit, and derived their influence, from the exer. 
ciſe of this particular art. Many other learned men 


brew word ch, and the plural both, is generally rendered 
by the LXX, tyſarpwbo;, ventriloquiſi Thus it is ten- 


fect. Orac. tom. ii. p. 414.) Suidas (tom. i. ad voc. . 
Targiuubes, p. 667.) and Joſephus (Antiq. lib, xiv. p. 354) 
that thoſe who were anciently called 9e»triloquifts had 


uſed by the Vulgate verſion, 1 Sam. xxviti. 7, 8; though 
not, as Voltaire ſeems to intimate, in the Hebrew; and 


therefore there is no ground for the concluſion which he 
draws, viz. that the hiſtory was not written till the Jews 


traded with the Greeks, after the time of Alexander, 
the date of a Hebrew book from 
Latin tranſlation, made many 


hundred years after it, and not to be found in the original. 


vations made by M. de la Chapelle in his frequent exami- 
nations of M. St. Gille, it ſeems that the factitious voice 
produced by a ventriloquift does not (as the etymology of 
the word imports) proceed from the belly, but is formed 
in the inner parts of the mouth and. throat. The art, 


peculiar to 
a few individuals, and very rarely occurring, but may be 
acquired by almoſt any ardently deſirous of attaining it, 


he ſituation and diſtance 


judgments we form concerning t 


be entirely founded on 


experience (ſee Reid's Inquiry into the _— > 
| I inter- 

ſignified by it immediately, or at leaſt without any in 
ned] e it follows 
mediate ſteps perceptible to ourſelves, nes _ 
ißcation of the organs of ſpeech 


d 
ich in faintneſs, tone, body, au 
N perfectly reſembles a ſound 


an oppoſite houſe, the ear 


gde | 1 znation. refer it to that ſitu- 
will naturally, without a Tart d the perſon hear 


| ; ſound whic 
being en, ago ape" — infancy he has been 5 
to aſſociate with the idea 0! 3 
A deception of this 
he organ and otoer 
imilar optical | 


cuſtomed, by experience, 
from a houſe top- 


ech wi 


b. or ApvenTURINE, is ſometimes uſed for | 
mx 2 lendereft gold wire, "uſed by embroiderers, | 
the 


When reduced into powder, as fine as it can be clipped, } 


; r may be ſtrewed on the firſt layer of 
. — uſe of in JAPANNING, after the 
pure 1 15 ary, in order to lay any colour over it. | 
UE or Venew, in Law, a neighbouring or near 
F lace. : Locus quem vicini habitant. | 
Khus we ſays twelve of the aſſizes ought to be of the 
— venue where the demand 1s made. 
anſitory actions the courts will very often change 
* ue, or county, wherein the cauſe is to be tried. 
= "ſtatute 6 Ric. IT. cap. 2. having ordered all writs 
77 laid in their proper counties, this, as the judges 
ee impowered them to change the venue, if re- 


quired, 


ower is diſcretionally exerciſed, ſo as not to cauſe, but 
event 2 defect of juſtice, Therefore the court will 
not change the venue to any of the four northern coun- 
ties, previous to the ſpring circuit; becauſe there the 


aſſizes are holden only once a year, at the time of the 


And it will ſometimes remove the ve- 


ſummer circuit. 


nue from the proper K N (eſpecially of the nar- 


row and limited kind) upon a ſuggeſtion, duly ſupport- 


ed, that a fair and impartial trial cannot be had therein. 


Blackſt. Comm. book iii. p. 294. 


' VENUS, in 4ftronemy, one of the inferior planets; de- | 


noted by the character . 


Venus is eaſily diſtingui 


vhich is ſo conſiderable, that in a duſky place, ſhe pro- 
jeds a ſenſible ſhadow. Her place is between the earth 
and Mercury,  _ | | 

She conſtantly attends the ſun, and never departs from 
him above 47 or 48 degrees. See ELONGATION. | 
When ſhe appears weſt of the ſun, that is, from her in- 
ſerior conjunction to her ſuperior, ſhe riſes before him, 
and is called Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, or the Morning 
far; and when the appears eaſt of the ſun, that is, 
from her ſuperior conjunction to her inferior, ſhe ſets 
after him, or ſhines in the evening after he ſets, and 
is called Heſperus, or Veſper, or the Evening flar : be- 

ing each in its turn for two hundred and ninety days. 
The diameter of Venus is to that of the earth as 11 5 


to 10 nearly, her apparent diameter equal to 59%, and 


real diameter equal to 9330 miles: her horizontal pa- 
rallax about 30“: her diſtance from the ſun is to that of 


the earth from the fun as 72333 to 100000, and her | 
real diſtance is 68,891,486 miles: her excentricity is | 


+5%5hs of her mean diſtance from the ſun : the inclina- 
tion of her orbit to the plane of the ecliptic 39 237: 
the points of their interſection or nodes arc 149 of Ge- 


mini and Sagittarius: her periodical courſe round the | 
ſun is performed in two hundred and twenty-four days | 


ſeventeen hours; and her motion round her own axis in 
IG hours, or, according to the obſervations of 
Bianc | 

AMETFR, DISTANCE, EXCENTRICITY, PARALLAX, 
and PERIOD. See alſo PLANETS. : | 
Venus, when viewed through a teleſcop 


e, is rarely ſeen 


to ſhine with a full face, but has phaſes juſt like thoſe 


of the moon; being now gibbous, now horned, &c. and 
her illumined part 1s conſtantly turned towards the ſun, 
1. e. it looks towards the eaſt, when Phoſphorus ; and 
towards the weſt, when Heſperus. | 

Theſe different 


Galileo 3 who thus fulfilled the prediction of Coperni- 


Planets moved round the ſun, it was objected that in ſuch 
a Caſe the phaſes of Venus ſhould reſemble thoſe of the 
Moon; to whi 
her that reſemblance would be found out. Galileo 
zent an account of the firſt diſcovery of theſe phaſes in 
8 letter, written from Florence in 1611, to William 
e Medici, the duke of Tuſcany's ambafſador at Prague; 
- ng him to communicate it to Kepler. The letter 
> extant in the preface to Kepler's Dioptrics, and a tranſ- 

ation of it may be ſeen in Smith's Optics, p. 416. 
ald, 8, cited he obſervations which he had made, he 
hee? * have hence the moſt certain, ſenſible deci- 
5 ron demonſtration of two grand queſtions, which 
is day have been doubtful and diſputed among the 


uns maſlers of reaſon in the world. One is, that | 
| own nature are opake bodies, attri- | 


e planets in their 


uting to Mercury 


Y what we have ſeen in Venus: and the 
» 


that Venus neceſſarily moves round the ſun; as 


ered indecl b. Pale other planets za thing well be. 


0 


and not to inſiſt rigidly on abating the writ, | 
which practice began in the reign of James I. and this 


— ——— 


ini, in twenty-four days eight hours. See D1-| 


—_ 


ſhed by her brightneſs and white- | 
neſs, which exceeds that of all the other planets; and | 


phaſes of Yenus were firſt obſerved by | | 
us: for when this excellent aſtronomer revived the an- 


cient Pythagorean ſyſtem, aſſerting, that the earth and | 


ch Copernicus replied, that ſome time or | 


myſelf, but te Pythagoras, Copernicus, Kepler, and | 


ol. IV. No # 9 88 as now, by ocular inſpec- 


| 
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tion upon Yenus,” He cloſes with explaining the cypher 
that had been ſent in the following words, Hæc imma- 
tura à me fruſtra leguntur, 6, y, i. e. Cynthia figuras 
era mater amorum, or Venus imitates the phaſes of 
the moon. | 


De la Hire, in 1700, through a teleſcope of ſixteen feet, 


diſcovered ſpots in Yenits ; which he found to be larger 
than thoſe in the moon.” , | | 

And Caſſini, and Campani, in the years 1665 and 1666, 
diſcovered worn in her face: from the appearances of 
which he aſcertained her motion round her axis : con- 
cluding, with diſſidence, that Venus revolved about an 
axis in leſs than a day; or at leaſt, that the bright ſpot 
which he obſerved, finiſhed its period either by revolu - 
tion or libration in that time, or in about twenty-three 
hours. The next obſervations of the ſame kind that oc- 
cur are thoſe of ſignior Bianchini at Rome, in 1726, 
1727, 1728, who, with Campani's glaſſes, difcovered 
ſeveral dark ſpots in the diſk of Venus, of which he gave 
an account and repreſentation in his book entitled He- 
ſperi & Phoſphori Nova Phenomena, publiſhed at Rome 
in 1728. From ſeveral ſucceſſive obſervations, Bianchini 
concludes, that a revolution of Venus about her axis was not 
completed in twenty-three hours, as Caſſini imagined, but 


in 24 days; that the north pole of this revolution faced 


the 20th degree of Aquarius, and was elevated 15 above 
the plane of the ecliptic, and that the axis kept parallel 
to itſelf, during its revolution about the ſun. Caſſini 
the ſon, though he admits the accuracy of Bianchini's 
obſervations, diſputes the concluſion drawn from them, 
and ultimately obſerves, that if we ſuppoſe the period of 
the revolution of Venus to be 23 h. 200, it agrees equally 

well with the obſervations both of his father and Bian- 


chini; buk if it revolves in 24 d. 8 h. then his father's 


obſervatibns muſt be rejected as of no conſequence. 

M. Maraldt Hunde ſeveral obſervations on Venus in 1729 
but could peféeive no ſpot: and, therefore, thoſe ob- 
ſerved by Bianchini muſt either have diſappeared, or the 

air at Paris was not ſo clear as at Rome. | : 


| Martin Folkes, eſq. formerly preſident of the Royal So 
ciety, ſpoke of Bianchini with reſpect, as too accurate 


to make any miſtakes in aſtronomical obſervations, and 


too honeſt to publiſh any thing that was not exactly 


agreeable to truth. | OP : 

Sometimes Venus is ſeen in the diſk of the ſun, in form 
of a dark, round ſpot. This happens when the earth is 
about her nodes at the time of her inferior conjunction. 


Theſe appearances, called TRaNS1T$, happen but ſel- 


dom. e have had two in this century, viz. one in 
June, 1761, and another in June, 1769. The next will 
not occur before the year 1874. See PARALLA x. 
Except ſuch tranſits as theſe, Venus exhibits the ſame ap- 


pearances to us regularly every eight years; her con- | 


rms elongations, and times of riſing and fitting 
ing very nearly the ſame, on the ſame days, as before. 
In 1672, and 1686, Caſſini, with a teleſcope of 34 feet, 


thought he ſaw a ſatellite moving round this planet, and 


diſtant from it about + of Yenus's diameter. It had the 
ſame phaſes as Venus, but without any well defined 


form; and its diameter ſcarce exceeded & of that of Venus. 


Pr. Gregory (Aſt. lib. vi. prop. 3), thinks it more than 
probable, that this was a ſatellite 3 and ſuppoſes the rea- 


ſon why it is not uſually ſeen, to be the unfitneſs of its 


ſurface to refie the rays of the ſun's light; as is the 
caſe of the ſpots in the movn : of which if the whole 
diſk of the moon were compoſed, he thinks, that planet 
could not be ſeen as far as to Venus. | 
Mr. Short, in 1740, with a reſlecting teleſcope of 16 4 


inches focus, perceived a {mall ſtar near Venus: with 


another teleſcope of the ſame focus, magnifying fifty or 
ſixty times, and fitted with a micrometer, be found its 
diſtance from Venus about 109: with a magnifying + 
power of 240 he obſerved the ſtar aſſume the e 
phaſes with Fenus its diameter ſeemed to be about 4, 
or ſomewhat leſs, of the diameter of Venus; its light not 
ſo bright and vivid, but exceeding ſharp and well de- 
fined. He viewed it for the ſpace of an hour, but never 
had the good fortune to ſee it after the firſt morning. 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 459. p. 646, or Martyn's Abr. vol. viii. 

208. | | 

Montaigne, of Limoges in France, we are told in the 


_ Encyclopedie, art. Venus, pre aring for obſerving the 


tranſit of 1761, diſcovered in the preceding May a ſmall. 
ſtar about the diſtance of 207 from Venus, and its dia- 
meter was about + of the planet. He made other ob- 
ſervations for ſeveral days, which were communicated to 
M. Baudouin, who read two memoirs on the ſubject to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, in which he endeavoured to 
ſtate the elements of the orbit of this ſatellite : but it is to 
be conſidered, that Montaigne's teleſcope had no micro- 
meter, and that his diſtances muſt be very vague and un- 
certain. After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that Venus 
128 | may 
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per, combined with the vitriolic acid, or with vegetable 
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may have a ſatellite, though it is difficult for us to ſee it. 
Its enlightened ſide can never be fully turned towards us, 
but when Yenus is beyond the ſun; in which cafe Venus 
appears little bigger han an ordinary ſtar, and therefore 
her ſatellite may be too ſmall to be perceived at ſuch a 
diſtance. When ſhe is between us and the ſun, her ful] 
moon has her dark fde turned towards us; and when 
Venus is at her greateſt elongation, we have but one half] 
of the enlightened fide of her full moon towards us, and 
even then it may be too far diſtant to be ſeen by us. 
But it was preſumed, that the two tranſits of 1761, and 
1769, would afford opportunity for determining thts 
point; and yet we find that, although many obſervers 
directed their attention to this object, no ſatellite was 
ſeen in the ſun's diſk; and therefore, it is reaſenable to 
conclude, that Venus has no ſatellite. _ 
The phenomena of Venus evidently ſhew the falſity of 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem : for that ſyſtem ſuppoſes, that Ve- 
nus's orb, or heaven, encloſes the earth; paſſing between 
the ſun and Mercury. And yet all our obſervations 
agree, that Venus is ſometimes on this ſide of the ſun, and 
ſometimes on the other; nor did ever any body fee the 
earth between Venus and the ſun : which yet muſt fre- 
quently happen, if Venus revolved round the earth in an 
heaven below the ſun. . | 
Dr. Defaguliers contrived a planetarium to repreſent the 
phenomena of Venus, according to the diſcoveries of Bi- 
anchini; as did alſo Mr. Ferguſon an orrery for the ſame 
purpoſe. The principal properties of thefe machines 


are the following : that the angle of the axis of the globe| 


repreſenting Venus makes, with 'the ecliptic, an angle o. 
153 that the tropics ate 75% from the equator; that the 
tropics are 159 from the equator ; that the plane of a ſolar 
horizon for the longeſt day cuts the plane of the equator 
at an angle of 15; that the ſun's greateſt declination is 


7593 that there are but 94 days in every revolution round | 
the ſun; and that to bring the days to an even reckoning, | 
every fourth year muſt be a leap year, which, taking in tlie 


four quarters of a revolution, will make'the leap year in 
Venus conſiſt of ten of her wy bh equal to 74 months of 
our time; and that the long day for the north pole will 
contain 4; apparent diurnal revolutions of the ſun. For 


a detail and illuſtration of the phenomena reſulting from | 


| theſe properties; ſee Deſaguliers's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 
552, &c. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xliv. p. 127, &c. &c. Fer- 
guſon's Aſtron. p. 8, &c. CE X 

Vexus, in Chemiſiry, is uſed for the metal corre. 


be gold, only joined with ſome corrolive and arſenical 
menſtruum ; which removed, copper would be gold. 


Venus is univerſally allowed, by the chemiſts, &c. to be | 
one of the molt powerful medicines in nature: of this, 
is faid to have been compoſed the famous Butlei's ſtone, | 

lis, with a ſtatue of gold and ivory, executed by Ti- 


which cured moſt diſeaſes by only licking it. Of this is 
compoſed that noble remedy of Van Helmont, viz. the 
ſulphur of vitriol, or ens vitrioli, fixed by calcination and 


cohobation. Of the ens vitrioli of Venus is likewiſe i 


compoſed Mr. Boyle's arcanum, the colcothar vitrioli. 


It is certain, copper is a powerful emetic, and an anti-| 


dale againlt poiſons; for it is no ſooner taken than it 
excrts 1ts force : whereas other vomitorics lie a good while 
iu the ſtomach : but one ſingle grain of ruſt of Venus im- 


mediately vomits. Hence ſyrups, that have ſtood over 


night in copper veſſels, create a vomiting. 


However pure copper, in its metallic ſtate, or calcined | 


by fire, appears to be indifloluble, and of no conſider- 
able effect, in the bodies of animals: but diſſolved in the 
nitrous or marine acids, and cryſtallized or exſiccated by 
heat, it proves a ftrong cauſtic. Preparations of this 
kind, though formerly uſed, are now laid aſide, Cop- 


acids, or corroded by the air, acts outwardly, as an ef· 


ficacious detergent and a gentle eſcharotic, and internally 


as a virulent emetic and cathartic. Some have ventured 


on ſmall doſes, as quick emetics for expelling poiſon; 


but the end may be obtained by leſs dangerous means. 
It has been alſo reckoned an excellent medicine in chro- 
nical cafes : hence a famous phyſician is recorded to have 
_ cured Charles V. of a dropſy by the uſe of copper. 
A ſaturated ſolution of the metal in volatile ſpirits is re- 
commended by Boerhaave in diſorders proceeding from 


an acid, weak, cold, phlegmatic cauſe. He ſays, that 


if three drops be taken in the morning in a glaſs of mead, 
and the doſe doubled every day to © Buſty 2/0 eh it 
proves attenuating, warming, and diuretic ; that by this 
medicine he once cured a confirmed aſcites; though in 


other ſimilar caſes it failed; that it is the only prepata- 


tion of copper which does not prove emetic ; and that it 
may be tried with faſety. Dr. Lewis, however, is of 
opinion, that in conſiderable doſes it would exert the 
ſame virulent operation with the other ſoluble prepara- 


cured from ſal ammoniac, till all efferveſcen 


of antiquity, in a variety of alluring forms: with her 


Carved, and beautifully painted and gilt, and drawn by 


| other; and at Elis ſhe was repreſented as treading on a 
Its character is 2; which, ſay the adepti, expreſſes it to 


called by the Greeks ArHRODITE' and ANADUOMENT, 


as Cicero ſays, married to Vulcan: an 


MEN E, and VENUs de edicts. 


We have on medals the Venus Uranta, 0! Caliſtin g 


tions or ſolutions of copper. A ſolid prey, 
kind, made by rubbing together in a glaſs 
parts of blue vitriol, and three of the volatile (alt 
Pro. 

and then gently drying the concrete, ; hag ez | 
laſt Edinburgh N eve 8 th 
prum ammoniacum. It has frequently been ame of er. 
ſucceſs in epileptic and convulſive diſorders, e, = 
8 APPHIRINA agua, and AQUA vitriolica c@rul "ag 
Venus is diffoluble by all the ſalts known 5 Wir 
kaline, and nitrous z nay, even by water bs 
ſidered as they contain ſalt. 1 Sago: 
It is from this common reception of all menſtry 
copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix publica 
ref though others take the denominati 

en occaſioned by its turning of a ſea gre 
when diſſolved by acid. It muſt be given inte 
great caution. To 


ums, that 
a common 
on to have 
en colour, 
[ nally, with 


VENUS, cry/tals of. Sec CR vs TAt and VER | 
VENVus, ſhirit of. See SPIRIT of Venta I 
Venus, in Mythology, the goddeſs of love, thus invoked by 


Lucretius: 


Tu dea, tu rerum naturam tota guber nas, 
Nec fine te quic quam des in luminis oras 
Exuritur, neque fit lætum, nec amabile guicguam. 


She is repreſented by the poets, painters, and ſtatuariez 


hair ſometimes waving over her naked ſhoulders, and 
lometimes negligently tied behind in golden treſſes; with 
a mantle, exhibiting. all the colours of the rainbow and 
glittering with diamonds, ſometimes flowing looſely, and 
at other times bound with a girdle or belt, called cxsTys, 
| of which it is ſaid that, in eo deliramenta omnia incluſacrant; 
bibi inerat amer, inerat dejiderium, incrat et amantium cal. 
log uium, itincrat et blanda loquentia que furtim menten 
prudentium ſubripit: accompanied by the two Cupids, the 
three Graces, and followed by the beautiful Adonis, who 
held up her train; and riding in a chariot of ivory, finely 


ſwans, doves, or ſwallows. She is ſometimes exhibited 
like a young virgin riſing from the ſea, and riding in a 
ſhell; at other times with a ſhell in her hand, and her 
head crowned with roſes ; ſometimes with a mirror in her 
hand, and golden ſandals and buckles on her feet; ſome- 
times with poppy in one hand, and an apple in the 


tortoiſe ; the tortoiſe being an emblem of reſerve and 
,, EIS 3 

According to Cicero (de Nat. Deorum, lib. iii.) there 
were ſour principal deities under the denomination. of 
Venus; one, the daughter of Cælum and Dies, called 
Venus Urania, who had a temple at Cythera, and alſo at 


dias: the ſecond, produced ſrom the froth of the ſea, 


whoſe cradle was a ſhell in which ſhe was driven by £c- 
phyrus upon the iſland Cyprus, and received by the 
ours or Here, who educated her and preſented her to 
the gods, and who was at lengih, as ſome fay, married 
to . the third, born of Jupiter and Vione, and 


d the fourth, born | 
of Syria and Tyrus, called Aſtaite, and faid to have been 


married to Adonis. Venus was known under ſeveral ap- 


pellations and characters. Accordingly we read of the 
Venus Amica, Armata, Apaturia or Deſidiaſa, Reba 
Cypria, Cytherea, Calva, Cluacina, Erycina, rag 2 
proba, Horten/is, Marina, Papbia, Verticordia, Vi 4 
& c. Praxiteles executed two ſtatues of Venus, = 
clothed, bought by the inhabitants of Cos, and ou 
naked, which he fold to the Cnidians. See ANAD 


The Venus of M. Maffei ſcems to have been formed in 
conformity to the well-known paſſage of Terence, 
Sine Cerere E Baccbo friget Venus: | 
. ] 
a ſtar or ſun ; and the Venus Paphia almolt oy 
ing on a column, with a helmet and the ar ViArici, or 
in her bands, bearing an inſcription 
Veneri Genetrici, There is alſo 2 P! 
ſidioſa in the Barbarini palace at Rome, . 
the fineſt-coloured pictures that is left us by 
| the air of whoſe head may be compare 
and the colouting of the fleth reminds K 
of ' this picture is loſt, and part rie 1 60h wu 
Venus is deſcribed by Statius (lib. i. N 7 * 
the ſame manner as ſhe 18 repreſente (7 
icture. 1 ö ibed 
Ve ſhall only add, that Venus is ſometimes Gy of the 
the poets of the third age under t go 


VEN VER 


ddeſs of jealouſy, rather than as the goddeſs of love; | VENT s's looking-glaſs, a name ſometimes uſed for the CAMs 

P which Valerius Flaccus (Argon. ii. v. 106) and Sta- PANULA, or. bell- flower. 955 | 

my Theb. v. v. 69) have drawn two very terrible pic- | VeNus's navel-wort, the name by which ſome call the om- 

tus { f her. Spence's Polymetis, p. 74- | phalodes, or cynog loſſum. See HounD's Tongue. 

_ 4 Medicis, in the hiſtory of Ancient Sculpture, a VENUS, in Heraldry, is uſed for the colour VERT. 
be « ſtatue of white marble, about five feet high, VENUS, in the Linnean ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtory, a genus 
ante? from the Medicis palace at Rome to Florence, of the ze//acea order of worms. Its characters are, that 
© . of duke Coſmo ft. and now ſtanding in the the animal is a terhys, the ſhell is bivalve, the legs are in- 
: f duke's palace. The hips, legs, and arms, were] cumbent at the anterior margin, the hinge has three 
wien off by the removal of this ſtatue ; but they have] teeth, diverging at their apex; the anus and vulva di- 
heb rejoined with an art, that renders their former ſe-| ſtint. Linnzus enumerates thirty-nine ſpecies. _ 
- «ration imperceptible. The inſcription on the baſe in-|VExus, mount of, Mons VENERIS, among Anatomiſis, is 
timates that this was thework of Cleomenes, an Athenian, | a litile hairy protuberance in the middle of the yUBEs of 
the ſon of Apollodorus : the pedeſtal is modern ; the ſtatue women 3 occaſioned by the collection of ſat under the 
ſeems to bear a little forward; the right knee advances a ſkin in that place. W = 
little, the left hand is placed before that * which di-| Among chiromancers, the mount of Venus is a little emi- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſexes, and the right acroſs her breaſts; | nence in the palm of the hand, at the root of one of the 
vet without touching the body. The head inclines a lit- | fingers. | 


ile to the left ſhoulder z ſo that her face ſeems to be VER-puceron, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a kind 


turned away a little from the obſerver : and from this cir- 


cumſtance ſome have taken occaſion to remark, that the | 


air of the head of this Venus expreſſes three different 


of inſects which are fond of eating the PUCERON, and 
deſtroy them in vaſt numbers. 


They are thus called, as the ant-eater is, formica leo, 


aſſions; as you firſt approach her, you perceive aver-| ſrom their deſtroying great numbers of them.“ 

{on or denial in her look; as you advance a ſtep or two Iheſe ver-pucerons are a fort of worms produced from 
nearer, ſhe ſhews compliance; and one ſtep more to the] the eggs of flies, and are of two principal kinds; the 
right, it is ſaid, turns into a little inſidious and inſulting | one having legs, the other none. 
ſmile : but Mr. Spence does not allow that this account | When we obſerve the vaſt number of young produced 
js juſtified by the ſtatue itſelf. „ by every puceron, and the quick progreſs they make in 
The attitude of the Venus de Medici is peculiarly grace- | their multiplication, we are apt to wonder, that every | 
ful: that attitude may be deſcribed in two verles of | Pant og. tree in the jw is r e 8 r, 
Ovid, Art. Am. v. 614. . but on the contrary, when we obſerve the devaſtation 

of | as lis theſe devourers make among them, we are apt to won- 

Haderer gebe, | ter hw any of thom eſa, tall e een th 

| | _ ſpecies. Theſe worms indeed ſeem created for no other 

The bloom of youth, the pleaſing ſoftneſs of her look, con but to deſtroy them ; and this they do in ſo vio- 
and her beauty and modeſty ſeem to rival each other in| lent a manner as is ſcarce to be conceived. As the flies | | 
the charms of her countenance. Her perſon is ſome-| of many kinds lay their eggs on meat and other ſub- | 
wiat plump, and the fleſh is ſo admirably executed, that | ſtances, which they know will afford food for the young 
it ſeems ſo ſoſt as if it would yield to the touch. Time ones, when hatched from them: ſo the parents of theſe 
has given to the white marble a yellowiſh hue, though | worms lay their eggs on the branches and leaves of trees 
ſtill in the ſun-ſhine it is almoſt tranſparent : her hair is | loaded with pucerons, on which they know they will 
brown, which may be no more than the faded gilding | feed. The worms produced from them are devourers 
not unuſual among the ancients. The head, which is ſaid | from the very inſtant they are hatched, and find them- 
to be too ſmall in proportion to the other parts, isſuſpeAted| ſelves placed in the midſt of prey, being every way ſur- 
by ſome not to have been executed by the ſame artiſt who rounded by a nation of creatures which are their proper 
made the body : this will ever be the ſtandard of female | food, and which are furniſhed with no weapons, either 
beauty and ſoftneſs: the breaſts are alſo the fineſt that can | offenſive or defenſive, and which never ſo much as at- 
il be conceived, ſmall, diſtinct, and delicate, ſuggeſting an | tempt to fly from them, but ſeem wholly ignorant of 
ea of ſoftneſs, which no copies can imitate, and alſo| their danger, till ſeized upon by the devourers. Reau- 
of firmneſs : from the breaſts, her ſhape begins to dimi-| mur's Hiſt. of Inſects, vol. vi. p. 111. See Tab. In- 
of nh gradually down to her waiſt ; but with an exquiſite] ſc#s, No 24. > | | 5 
fneneſs of ſhape, the Venus of Medici has what the Ro- "The flies, whic 
mans call corpus ſolidum, and the French the embon- 
point; and her waiſt in particular is not repreſented as 
ſtinted by art, but as exactly proportioned by nature 10 
al the other parts of her body. There is alſo a tender- | 


F. WY. 6 IT. 7 


le 


h ate produced from theſe worms, are all 
of the two-winged kind; but there are ſeveral different 
ſpecies of them ; the generality of them reſemble waſps, 
and have a very flat body. Geodart, who has deſcribed 


* eb and el 0 ſome of theſe flies, was ſurpriſed to ſee them very ſmall, 
ri oy anc elegance in every other part of her form: her] when firſt produced from the chryſalis, yet growing very 
9 Ye neat and flender; the ſmall of them is finely | large in a quarter of an hour's time, and that without 
«0 | 8 „and her feet are little, white, and pretty: ſo] taking any nouriſhment; but this was only owing to 
and "A een thoſe leſſer beauties which the poets] their ſeveral parts having been ſqueezed while in the 


in the female make; the tereles fur | 
v. ver. 21) and the pes candidus (id. lib. 
and exzguus (Ovid. Am. lib. ii. el. ili. 


chryſalis, and expanding themſelves when they were at 


(Hor. lib. ti. od. i liberty from the compreſſion. Theſe are the changes of 


ir. od. i. v. 27) 


ap- ver. ).) A | 2 this kind of !co-prceron ; but the other devourer of theſe 

the : Bb ; me one may well fay of this ſtatue, what one] creatures, which has ſix legs, is of a different kind, and 

09 : e perions in Plautus's Epidicus (act. v. ſc. 1) ſays indeed is in itſelf reducible to ſeveral ſpecies, ſome of 
ö or a complete beauty: „„ ee | | 


theſe ſix-legged worms becoming four-winged flies, and 
others a kind of beetles. Theſe, from their near re- 


tb unguiculo ad capillum mum viſſim 
Pillum ſummum, . feftrorima. ſemblance to the formica- leo, are by Reaumur diſtinQly 


— gy 3 _ 1 re cenſure, | called puceron-LIO xs. | | 
largenefy of te 76. nets ok her head and hips, the | VER-polype, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Reaumur 
8 he e the depth of the partition along the . g 


he | kr and ſome other authors, to a ſpecies of water-worm, by 
excepting the little fi: tne length of the fingers, which, | no means to be confounded with the creature called 
joints; and — — - 1 — hand, Bs without | ſimply the yoLYPE, and which is ſo famous for its re- 
| ing the part t : | | | 
* Mead, noſe, Kc. of this 3 with theſe of oedare VVV 


; e ſimil . | roperties. - | 
with man 0 3 might be found, even of ſuperior work- Uns ver-polhpe is a ſpecies of water- worm, produced 
eat ear 2 wh _ a combination of beauties, the de- | 
" an 


: | from the egg of a tipula, and had this name given it 
tis univerſally allo ts and rrametry of the whale, 


VERA'TRUM, in Botary. Sce HELLkBOREF. | 
| N VERB, 
3 


| WARY | from ſome remarkable productions, placed at the ante- 
i dual. This incom 2 the world doth not afford its rior and poſterior parts of the body, which are ſuppoſed 
| De abe, which in n Parnble ſtatue ſtands between two] to have ſome analogy with the parts of the fea-fiſh called 
$ 1 nindle pieces : hat r your would be eſteemed ad- the polyps. Theſe worms are found in muddy ditches, 1 
ent ei ie twice as bi din the right of the Venus de Me-| uſually either crawling upon, or buried in the mud. 1 
190 and is called / $ with the golden apple in her hand, | Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſects, vol. ix. p. 49. i} 
Part | Tata is diſtinguiſh Ay oak the other by Hercules Fer- VERA billa, See BILLA. | 
* eos Polymetis, | t4 = name of Venus Urania. xr Ano ave, or ave de VERANO, in Ornithology, the name 1 
wo 15. 434. p. e, Kc. Reyſler's Travels, vol. i. by which the Portugueſe in the Braſils call a large bird it 
"US's comb, in Botany, the Engli | of the thruſh kind, approaching to the ſize of a ſmall 1 
100 | Pants, called by * the Engliſb name of a genus of pigeon, remarkable for its loud noiſe; and more com- 9 
Ache rap' needle, © meal writers ſcandix. See Suee-| monly known by its American name GUIRAPANGA. ö 
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V E R 


VERB, in Grammar, a word ſerving to expreſs what we 


affirm of any ſubject, or attribute to it; or, it is that | 
which one thing is attributed to an- 


b 
other, as to its ſubjet 3 as the words, 7s, underſtands, | 


part of ſpeech, 


hears, believes, & c. 


The verb is thus called of the Latin verbum, word, by way 
D temporis; a word which ſignifies an affirms; 


of eminence z as being the principal word of a SEN- 
TENCE. 7 


The common definition given by grammarians, is, that | 
a verb is a word which betokens being, doing, or ſuf- 


fering. | 
To conceive the origin and office of verbs, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the judgment we make of any thing, as when 


The firſt, called the atribute, is the thing we affirm of, 
e. g. earth. The ſecond, called the at:ribnte, is the thing 
aflirmed, e. g. round. The third, 7s, connects thoſe two 
terms together, and expreſſes the action of the mind, 
Tam the attribute of the ſubject. 

his laſt is what we properly call the verb; and 
which ſome of our later grammarians, particularly the 


Port Royaliſts, chooſe to call by a more ſignificant word, 


affirmation. The reaſon is, that its principal uſe is to 
fignify affirmation; that is, to ſhew the difcourſe, where- 
in that word is uſcd, is the diſcourſe of a man who does 
not only conceive things, but judges and affirms ſome- 
what of them. - | 1 2 IE: 

By this circumſtance, a verb is diſtinguiſhed from nouns, 
which alſo ſignify an affirmation, as affirmans affirma!io.; 


thoſe only ſignify aflirmation, as that, by a reflection of 


t : ſo that they 
em affirms, but 


the mind, is rendered an object of tho 
do not ſhew, that the perſon who uſes 
only that he conceives an affirmation. 
Though the principal uſe of verbs be to ſignify affirma- 
tion, they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other motions of the 
ſoul; as to deſire, pray, command, &c. but this the 
only do, by changing the mood, or inflexion. 5 
Heie, we only conſider the verb in its primary fignifica- 
tion, which is that it has in the indicative mood. 


to mark the connection which we make in the mind, 
between the two terms of a propoſition ; but the verb 
eſſe, to be, is the only one that has retained this ſimpli- 
city: nor, in ſtrictneſs, has this retained it, but in the 
third perſon, as /, is. . 5 58 


In effect, men being naturally inclined to ſhorten their 


expreſſions, to the affirmation they have almoſt always 
added other ſignifications, in the fame word: thus, &. g. 


they add that of ſome attribute, ſo as that two words| 


make a propoſition z as in Petrus vivit, Peter lives: 
where vivit includes both the attribute and affirmation ; 


it being the ſame thing to ſay Peter lives, as that Peter is 


living. And 
language. . | | rn 
For, if people had been contented to give the verb its 
general ſignification, without any additional attribute, 


hence the great variety of verbs in every 


each language would only have needed one verb, viz. the 


verb ſubſtantive cf, is. 15 | 
Again, on ſome. occaſions, they alſo ſuperadd the ſubject 
of the propolition, as /um homo, I am a man: or vivo, 
I hive; and hence the diverſity of perſons in verbs. 
Again, we alſo add to the verb, a relation to the time, 
with regard to which we aſſirm; ſo that one ſingle word, 


as c@1d/ti, ſigniſies that J attribute to the perſon I ſpeak | 
the action of ſupping, not for the preſent time, but for | 


the paſt 
. . | 
The diverſity of theſe ſignifications, or additions in the 


, and hence the great diverſity of tenſes in molt 


ſame word, has perplexed and deceived many of our beſt | 
authors, in the nature of a verb; and has led them to 


_ conſider it, not according to what is eſſential to it, which 
is to afhrm ; but according to ſome of theſe its accidental 
relations. eee nn 
Thus, Ariſtotle, takin 
tional ſignifications, defines verb to be vox ſignificans cum 
tempore; a word ſignifying ſomething with time. 
Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond relation, define 
it, wax flexilis cum tempore & perſona; a word admitting 
of divers inflexions, in reſpect of time and perſon. _ 
Others, taking up with the firſt of the additional Ggni- 
| heations, which is that of the attribute, and confidering 
that the attributes men ordinarily add to the affirmation, 
were actions and paſſions, have ſuppoſed the eſſence of a 
verb to conſiſt in ſignifying af ions or paſſions, 
Laſtly, Scaliger imagined * had made a great diſcovery 
in his book of the Principles of the Latin Ji ongue, in ſay- 
ing, that the diſtinction of things into permanentes, and 
fuentes, into what remain, and what paſs away, is the 
proper ſource of the diſtinction between nouns, and 
verbs; the firſt being to ſignify what remains, and the 
ſecond what paſſes. e 


| On 
this footing, the verb ſhould have no other uſe, but 


up with the third of thoſe — 


| But from what we have ſaid, it is eaſ 


| deſignatione per ſonæ, numeri, & temporis; 2 wor 
I ſay the earth is round, neceffarily includes three terms. | 


VER 


theſe definitions are all falſe; and that debe, that 
finition is, vox /ignificans affirmationem 3 true de. 
includes all that is eſſential to the verb 1 * i elm 
likewiſe include its principal accidents, _ dne Would 
it, vox ſigni ficans ys Yo rofl cum deſigns 10 define 

a deſignation of perſon, number, and a Pie with 
what properly agrees to the verb ſubſtantive o 
For, as to other verbs, conſidered as becomin 
by the union of certain attributes, 


thus; vox ſignificans affirmationem 


8 different 
= may define them 
aneuyus atiribui, un 


g d ub; 
expreſſes the affirmation of ſome attribute, 5 Um 
* of perſon, number, and tim. © 

erbe, according to Mr. Harris, are thoſe 


ATTRIBY. 


TIVES, which have a complex power of denoting both 


an attribute and an aſſertion ; thoſe which take the at. 
tribute alone without the aſſertion are PARTICIPLEs. 
| and all other attributives are included under the 855 
name of ADJECTIVES. And as ſome attribute; har 
their eſſence in motion, e. g. to walk, to live, &c. other 
in the privation of motion, e. g. to reſt, to die, &e. and 
others again in ſubjects, which have nothing to do ak 
either motion or its privation, as great and Jil, 1115 
and black, Kc. theſe laſt are adjeclives, and thoſe which 
denote motion or its privation are either verbs or parti- 
ciptes. But motions and their privation, comprehended 
under the general term energy, imply time as their con. 
comitant, and hence, he ſays, verbs, which denote them, 
ono to denote time alſo, See Tr sk. See allo 
Every energy has a reference, ſays this ingenious writer, 
to ſome energizing ſubſtance, and is converfant about 
| ſome ſubject ; and hence he derives the diſtinction be. 
tween verbs ACTIVE and PASSIVE: and as every energy 
reſpects an energizer or a pallive ſubject; hence appea 
the reaſon why every verb, whether active or paſlive, hs 
in language a reference to ſome noun for its nominate 
caſe. When among the infinite ſubjects, to which the 
energy refers, that happens to occur, which is the ener- 
gizer alſo, as Brutus loved himſelf, flew himſelf, &c. in 
ſuch caſe the energy hath to the ſame being a double re- 
lation, both active and paſſive : and this gave riſe among 
the Greeks to that fpecies of verbs, called verbs middle; 
but in other languages the verb (till retains its aCtire 
ſorm, and the paſſive ſubject (% or himſelf) is expreſſed 
like other accuſatives. Again, in ſome verbs it happens 
that the energy always keeps within the energizer, and 
never paſſes out to any foreign ſubject, becauſe the ener 
gizer and the paſſive ſubject are united in the ſame per- 
ſon ; and then we obtain that ſpecies of verbs, called by 
grammarians verbs neuter, as it they were void both of 
_ aQtion and paſſion, though they may rather be ſaid to 
imply both. Of the above ſpecies of verbs, the middle 
cannot be called neceſſary, becauſe moſt languages have 
done without it: thoſe remaining are, therelore, the a 
tive, the paſſive, and the neuter, which ſeem eſſential Fr 
all languages whatever. Mr. Harris obſerves, that wy 
the greater part of verbs denote attributes of energy 6 
motion; there are ſome which appear to denote noting 
more than a mere ſimple adjective, joined to an aflertion 
as long in Greek, equalleth in Engliſh, albeoand er ; 
Latin; and there are alſo verbs; which are Toons * 
of nouns, or in which the ſubſtantive is converted in 
an attributive. There are other ſuppoſed on * 
verbs, beſides moods and tenſes, ſuch as number " a 
ſon. But theſe are, in fact, the properties not 0 h 1 
butes, but of ſubſtances. Hermes. chap. v1. ”: bet 
Verbs are variouſly divided : with reſpect w.5 3 45 
or ſigniſication, they are divided into attive, paſſe, 10 
: | ; ſtruction, into tranjil 
ter, &c. with reſpect to their conitructiony tion or n+ 
and intranſitive; with reſpect to their format Ai. 
flexions, into regular, — wg, wal perſonas, © 
erſonal ; auxiliary, ſubſtantive, &. falls 
vll active, is a Li which ex preſſes an 2 
on another ſubject, or object. It 15 called a 4 
; ſeth over to the obſecn 
ITIVE, becauſe the action pafſeth dee AcTIVE 
| hath an effect upon ſome other thing. 701 r 
VERB paſſive, is that which expreſſes A effil ;mplic 
receives the action of ſome agent, an v which it is acted 
an object acted upon, and an agent by neues, Wit 
upon: it is conjugated, in che mooern Io 
auxiliary verb, J am, Je ſuis, Je ſoy, ccc. in the moder 
Some do not allow of any verbs pai 1% , ih 
: hat we call paſſut 1120 
language: the reaſon is, What M. ed with the auriln 
but the r of the verb, join 


t 
iu. Ke 
a \ the Latin, 
verb, to be; whereas the verbs pd 3 Passtek. 


have their particular terminations. jon that 8% fe 
VERB — is that which fignifies an ace of itſelf 


1 


ich 
particular object whereon to fall; bat which, 


VER 


hole idea of the action: or a verb neuter | 
or a ſtate or condition of being; when | 
bject acted upon coincide : as, I eep, 


he ſnores, we walk, you run, they and. 
call them neuters, becauſe th 
affive ; though they have the force and lig- | 
both; as, J languiſb, fignifies as much as, 
Tobey, as much as, 7 exerciſe obedience, | 
e no regitnen to particularize this 
The verb neuter is called INTRANSITIVE; 
ffect is confined within the agent, and doth | 
to any object. 

ction between ver 


ey are neither 


bs abſolutely neuter, as, 10 
5 ative intranſitive, as, t walt, though 
| d truth, is of little uſe in 
f both is the ſame, Lowt 


, there are ſome which form their tenſes . 
liary verb, 0 have; as, as J have ſlept, you 
Theſe, grammarians call neuter af7ive. 55 

which form their compound parts by 
to bez as, to come, to arrive, 


t I have come, &c. Theſe are called | 


ers there arc, 
9 in &c. for we 
fay, Jam come, no 
| neulers PASSIVE. 5 
The neuter Verb 18 varied 


SF” fon G8 CY wor 


like the active; but, having | 
ſomewhat of the nature of the paſſive, admits in many | | 
inſtances of the paſſive form, retaining (till the neuter | 
cation z chiefly in ſuch verbs as lignify ſome ſort of | 
tion, or change of place or condition; as, {am come, |* 


oe 


s - 


a - 


uſed both it an afire and | 
fication, the conſtruction only determining of | 

which kind they are. 
Vers ſubſtantive, is t 


many verbs are 


hat which expreſſes the being, or 
* fubſtance, which the mind forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes in 
the object; whether it be there, or not: as, Jam, thou 


rt, 1 0 — 
Fäitenee, ſays Mr. Harris, may be conſidered as an uni- 
rerſal genus, to which all things of all kinds are at all | 
times to be referred. The verbs, .therefore, which de- 
note it, claim precedence of all others, as being flen- 
tial to the very being of every propoſition in which they 
may {till be found, either expreſt, or 
expreſt, as, when we ſay, the ſun is brigb 
n, as when we ſay, he ſun riſes, which means, when | 
reſolved, the ſun is riſing. The verbs is, groweth, becom- | 
_ ahh, oft, fil, brd x tt, kel, kde, YiyvElat, are all uſed to 
expreſs this general genus; and are called by the Latins 
verbs ſubſtantive, and by the Greeks pnuala ynagrina, 
verbs of exiflence, a name more apt, as being of greater | 
latitude, and comprehending equally as well attribute as 
ſubſtance. The principal of theſe verbs is the verb, #51, 
eſt, is. All exiſtence is either abſolute, as when we ſay, 
Bis; or qualified, as when we ſay, B 7s an animal, B is 
black, &c. And with reſpect to this difference, the verb, 
1h can by itſelf expreſs abſolute exiſtence, but never the 
qualifed, without ſubjoining the 
lequently when is only ſerves to 
it has little more force than that of a mere aſſertion. | 
Under the ſame character, it becomes a latent part in 
frery other verb, by expreſſing that aſſertion, which is | 
one of their eſſentials: e. g. viſeth means 18 riſing, &c. 
orcover, as to exiſtence in general, it is either mutable, 
is in the objects of ſerifation, or inimutable, as in the 
objects of intellection and ſcience. All mutable objects 
Kilt in time, and admit the ſeveral diſtinctions of pre- 
ſent, paſt, and futute: but immutable objects know no 
but rather ſtand oppoſed to all things 
And hence reſult two different ſignifica- 
ſubſtantive verb 18, as it denotes mutable, or 
if we ſay, this orange is ripe, 18 
ſo now at this preſent, in oppo- 
when it was green, and to future 
: e rotten : but if we ſay, the diameter 
ware 15 incommen ſurable with its /ide, we do not 
y 1s that it is incommenſurable now, having 
ly commenfurable, or being to become ſo 
on the contrary, we intend that perfection of 
s diſtinctions are utterly 
fame meaning, we employ this 
th ts, or, God is: the oppolition 
to other times, but of neceſſary 
iſtence whatever. Hermes, | 


implication ;_ 
z by implica- | 


articular form; con- 
ſubjoin ſome ſuch form, 


ſuch diſtinctions, 


meaneth that it exiſt; 
uon to paſt time, 
ume, when it will b 


to which time and it 


, When we ſay, tru 
f time preſent 
ence to all temporary ex 


» Or helping, are thoſe which ſerve in con- 
e and paſſive verbs; ſuch are, I am, I have, 


geau diſtinguiſhes all verbs into two 
3 auxiliary verbs, and verbs which make 


Tu diſtinQion Ny tax as not very juſt ; in regard 
R 


auxiliary verbs ſometimes make uſe of auxiliaries tliem- 

ſelves: but this does not deſtroy the diviſion; it only 

ſhews, that the auxiliaty verb has two formalities, or two 
different qualities, under which it is to be conſidered ; 
in virtue whereof, it con{litutes, as it were, two forts 

N 

The verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries, he divides into 

alive, neuter, and pronominal. Verbs neuter, he farther 

diſtinguiſhes into neuters ative, and neuters paſſive. Pro— 
nominals he diſtinguiſhes into identic reciprocal, neutrized, 
and paſſived. But ſeveral of theſe are peculiar to the 

French language. See Auxiliary Perbs, 

When an auxiliary is joined to the rb, the auxiliary 

goes through all the variations of perſon and number; 

and the verb itſelf continues invariably the fame. When 
there are two or more auxiliaries joined to the verb, the 

firſt of them only is varied according to perſon and 

number. The auxiliary mv/ admits of no variation. 

VeR8s, regular, are thoſe which are conjugated after fome 
one manner, rule, or analogy. 8 | | 

VtsBs, irregular, or anomalous, are thoſe which have ſome- 
thing ſingular in the terminations or formations of their 

tenſes. Sce ANOMALOUS Verbs. | 

The formation of verbs in Engliſh, both regular and ir- 

regular, is derived from the Saxon. The trreoulur verbs 

in Engliſh are all monoſyllables, unleſs compounded ; 
and they are for the moſt part the ſame words which are 
irregular verbs in the Saxon. Ihe firſt claſs of irregulars 
comprehends thofe that are become fo from ſome kind 
of contraction: thus, ſome verbs ending in 4 ort have 
the preſent, the paſt time, and the participle perfect and 
paſſive, all alike” without any variation, as bat, bur/?, 
caſt, &c. which are contractions from beated, bur/?e:, 
caſted, Ses beeauſe of the diſagreeable ſound of the ſyl- 
lable ed after'4 oe t. Orhers in the paſt time, and par- 
ticiple perfect and paſſive; vary a little from the preſent, 
by ſhortening the diphthong, or changing the 4 into 7, 
as lead, led, meet, met, bend, bent, & c. Others not end- 
ing in dor fare formed by contraction: as have, had, for 
haved flee, fled, for fee-ed, &c. The following, beſide 
the contraction, change alſo the vowel : /e!/, /o/d, tell, 
told, clothe, elad. The ſecond claſs of irregulars are thoſe 
that end in gt, both in the paſt time and participle, and 
change the vowel or diphthong into aw or t they are 
taken from the Saxon, in which the termination is he : 
as, bring, brought, buy, bought, feck, ſought, &c. The 
third claſs of irregulars form the paſt time by changing 
the vowel or diphthong of the preſent ; and the participle 
perfect and . by adding the termination en: theſe 
alſo derive their formation from the Saxon: fuch are, 
fall, fell, fallen, ſhake, ſhook, ſhaken, draw, drew, drawn, 
ſlay, flew, lain, &c. &c. When en follows a vowel or 
liquid, the e is dropped. Some verbs, which change 7 
ſhort into @ or u, and i long into oz, have dropped the 
termination en in the participle; as, begin, began, begun, 
ſing, ſang or ſung, ſang, & c. To this third claſs belong 
the defective verbs, be, been, go, gone, i. e. goen. o 
The whole number of verbs in the Engliſh Janguage, re- 
gular and irregular, fimple and compounded, taken to- 

' gether, is about four thouſand three hundred. See in 

r. Ward's Effays on the Engliſh Language the cata- 
logue of Engliſh verbs. The whole number of irregular 
verbs, including the defeQive, is about one hundred and 

ſeventy-ſeven. Lowth's Gram. p. 85. See Cod j u- 

SATIN. | 1 IE 

VeRBs, defefive, are thoſe which are not only for the 
moſt part irregular, but are alſo wanting in ſome of their 
parts. + Such are the auxiliary VERBS, moſt of which are 
of this number. They are in uſe only in ſome of their 
tenſes and moods z and ſome of them are a compoſition 
of tenſes of ſeveral defective verbs having the ſame ſig- 
nification. | | 

VERBS inchoative. Sec INCHOATIVE. 

VeRBs imperſonal. See IMPERSONAL. ” 
There are alſo reduplicative verbs; as, reſound, recall, &c. 
and frequentatrve verbs, e. 

VERBS, tranſitive. See "TRANSITIVE, and VERB agive 
upra. | | ; - 

V BAL, ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even to 
words ſpoken with the mouth. | | 
Verbal nowns, are thoſe formed from verbs. 

A verbal contract, is that made merely by word of mouth, 
in oppoſition to that made in writing. 

VeRBAL. accident. See ACCIDENT. | 

VERBASCULUM, in Botany, a name given by wany au- 

thors to the primtoſe, and with the title of odoratum to 
the cowſlip, 

VERBASCUM, mulin, in Betany. See MULLEiN. 

VERBENA, in Botany. See VERVAIN, | 

VERBER ATION, formed from verbere, I fmite, in Phy- 
ies, a term uſed to expreſs the cauſe of found, which 
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V ER 


Stifes from a verberation of the air, when ſtruck; in di- 


vers manners, by the ſeveral parts of the ſonorous body 
firſt — into a vibratory motion. 


is concave, and compoſed of a double order of chan- 
nelled leaves; the flower is made up of hermaphrodite 
florets in the diſk, and female half-florets in the border 
or rays; the hermaphrodite florets are funnel -ſhaped, 


and cut into five parts at the brim z they have ſhort hair- 


v 


the corroſion of copper by a fermented vegetable, and 


like ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a | 


germen of the ſame figure as the ſeed, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle, crowned by two reflexed ſtigmas z the germen 
becomes a thick angular ſeed, crowned by three-pointed 
chaff; the female half-florets have no ſtamina, but a 

ermen, ſtyle, and two ſtigmas, like the hermaphrodite 
Aorets, and ſucceeded by ſeeds like thoſe. Miller enu- 
merates fix, and Linnæus ten ſp« cies. f 
ERDEGREASE, VERDIGREASE, VERDEGRIS, or 
VERDIGR1SK, a kind of ruſt of copper, formed from 


into a bluiſh green ſubltance, of great uſe among painters 


alſo called ervg9. Others call it the flozver, and others 
the vitrivlic ſalt of copper; though, in reality, it is rather 


tor a green colour. | 3 
The word is formed from the Latin, v7 ide ers: it 1s 


the proper ſubſtance of the metal. 
The greateſt quantities of verdigriſe have been manu- 


fatured at Montpellier, the wines of Languedoc being 
very proper for this preparation z and it has been ex- 
ported thence in cakes, each weighing about twenty-five | 
pounds. 


The following proceſs for making it 1s de- 


| {ſcribed by M. Monet, of the Royal Society of Mont- 


pellier, and is publiſhed in the Memoirs of the Academy 


for the years 1750, and 1753. Vine-ſlalks, well dried in 


the ſun, are ſteeped during eight days in ſtrong wine, 


and afterwards drained. They are then put into earthen 
pots, and wine is poured upon them; the pots are care- 


fully covered; the wine undergoes the acetous fermen- 
tation, which in ſummer is finiſhed in ſeven or eight 


days, but requires longer time in winter, although the 


operation is always performed in cellars. When the fer- 
mentation is ſufficiently advanced, which may be known : 


by obſerving the inner ſurface of the lids of the pots, 


which during the proceſs of the ſermentation is conti- 
nually wetted by the moiſture of the riſing vapours, the 
ſtalks are then to be taken out of the pots: theſe ſtalks 


| 


are by this method impregnated with the acid of the | 
wine, and the remaining liquor is but a very weak vine | 


ar. The ſtalks are to be drained during ſome time in 
* and layers of them are to be put into earthen 
pots with plates of Swediſh copper, ſo diſpoſed, that 


each plate ſhall reſt upon, and be covered with layers of 
ſtalks. The pots are to be covered with lids, and the 


become covered with verdigriſe. The plates are then 
to be taken out of the pots, and left in the cellar three 


copper is thus expoſed to the action of the vinegar, dur- 
ing three or four days or more, in which time the plates 


or four days; at the end of which time they are to be 


moiſtened with water, or with the weak vinegar above 


digriſè will be found to have conſiderably increaſed in 
quantity, and it may be then ſcraped off for ſale. 
A ſolution or eroſion of copper, and conſequently a ver- 


mentioned, and left to dry. When this moiſtening and 
drying of the plates have been thrice repeated, the ver- 


digriſe, may be prepared by employing ordinary vinegar 
inſtead of wine, as directed in the above proceſs, But 


it will not have the unCtuoſity of ordinary verdigriſe, 


which is neceflary in painting. Good verdigriſe muſt 


be prepared by means of a vinous acid or ſolvent, half 
acid and half ſpirituous. Accordingly, the ſucceſs of 


the operation depends chiefly on the degree of fermenta- 


tion to which the wine employed has been carried ; for 
this fermentation muſt not have been fo far advanced 
that no ſenſibly vinous or ſpirituous part remained in the 
liquor. Dic. Chem. art. Ferdigri/e. LEST; 


The Socicty of Arts, &c. offered a 2 in 1756 for 


the making of verdigirſe in England; and in 1760 inti- 


mated, that it might be made by moiſtening with the 


cheapeſt and worſt ſort of cyder, the mare or remains of 


apples, peas, gooſeberries, currants, ſloes, crabs, black- 


berries, or any fruitsdeprived of their juice by expreſſion, 


Accordingly, a conſiderable manuſa 


procceding afterwards by the Proce s above deſcribed. 
Ihe premiums offered by the ſociety were ſeveral times 
claimed and allowed; and it was reſolved in 1763, that 
verdigriſe actually made of Britiſh materials, and ſub- 
mitted to various trials, was even ſuperior to the foreign. 

| was eſtabliſhed, 
and ſucecſsfully carried on for the puipoſe of making 
verdigrije. | 


INA, naked-headed hemp ogrimony, in Botany, a | 
genus of the /yngene/ia polygamia ſuper Hua claſs. Its cha- 
ractets are theſe : the common empalement of the flower 


q 


* 


— 1 


* 
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in a crucible, yields a brittle metallic ſub 


ticularly for deſtroying the calloſities of old fiſtulx 
of powdered verdigriſe, made up with ſaliva, er other 
liquids not fat or oily, conſume, he ſays, the hardef 


VER 


the gbodneſs of verdigriſe is judged os f.. 
| griſe is judped 5 

neſs and brightneſs of 1 er of ing the deen 
forming, when rubbed on the hand 


neſs, and Its 


or ſaliva, a fmooth paſte free from 115 ith a little Water 


ore te is partially diſſoluble in water by eg: 2 con- 
rit, and almoſt totally in vinegar; from he thed fyi 
tution, well ſaturated and left to exhale flow! ACetous to. 
air, the greateſt part of the verdagriſe may * Warm 
in a cryſtalline form; called diftilled verde, nl 
CRYSTALS of Venus, r. See 
The cryſtals, diſtilled with a ſuitable fire. 

other like veſſel, give over the acefoub *% 1 or 
concentrated ſtate, but ſomewhat altered by the Ib 
See SPIRIT of Venus, _ | Proceſs, 
The matter which diſtilled vinegar leaves ung; 
being mixed with ſome borax and linſeed . 
nn ltance, of 
whitiſh colour, not unlike bell-metal. N $50 
I. p. 64. n. a. | eum. Chem, by 

erdigriſe is employed externally for deterpins 

cers, and as an eſcharotic. Hoffman Ann e | 
tents 


callus in three or four days, ſo as to render it completely 


negar, till reduced to a clear conſiſtence. The thinner 


| guentum ex erugine, is directed, compoſed of white war 


digriſe half an ounce. When theſe kinds of appli- 


| ſhould paſs into the ſtomach, in which caſe dangeroy 
and even fatal conſequences may enſue. | 


renders it a true green. It is bright when good; but 
be alto diſſolved in the juice of rue, and thus produces 


Vierdigriſe, with a decoction of logwood, ſtrikes a deep 


V 


| VERDERER, or VERDEROR, formed from were 


ficer of the king's FOREST, whoſe buſinels ls to look to 
the vert, and ſee it well maintained. 
He is ſworn to keep the aſſizes of the fore 


VERDETER. See VERDITER. 
ERDETUM, the name of a green 


V 


VERDICT, from vere diclum, 4- 


ſtanding for ſome time, is generally uſed; unleſs it he 


ſeparable. * detergent ointment, called me! EGYP. 
TIACUM, is prepared by boiling five parts of verde 
in fine powder with ſixteen of honey, and ſeven of il. 


matter which floats on the top of this mixture, after 


has ſubſided is ſhook vp among it. 85 
In the Edinburgh diſpenſatory, an ointment called ur. 


required more acid, in which cafe the thick part which 


and reſin, each two ounces, olive-oil one pint, and un. 


tions are employed for venereal or other ulcerations in 
the mouth or tonſils, great caution is neceſſary leſt they 


Verdigriſe is rarely or never given internally, Some r. 
commend it, in the doſe of a grain or two, as an eme. 
tic, which produces almoſt inſtantaneous effe&, where 
poiſonous ſubſtances have been taken, for the immediate 
rejection of them. But warm water, milk, and oils, ate 
N leſs dangerous and more proper. Lewis's Mat, 
ed. $5 Brett, | 
M. Navier has lately evinced the ſalutary effects of lier 
of ſulphur, and particularly of liver of ſulphur of Mar, 
as an antidote againſt the poiſon of verdigriſe. 
Verdigriſe makes a blue-green colour in paint; but i 
generally uſed in yellow, which, by a proper mixture 


ſoon flies when uſed in oil, When diſſolved in vinegay 
it is uſed in water painting, and is more durable : it may 


a fine full green colour, equally fit for waſhing with that 
diſſolved in vinegar. | 


black, which when diluted becomes a line blue. dee 

DrinG. 'r whe Woo 

ERDELLO, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a greet 

marble, uſed in Italy as a touch-ſtone, for the trying 0 
old, Ke.. | : 


which Ulpian uſed in the like ſignification, a judicial at 


ſt; 28 alſo to 


the attachments and preſent 


view, receive, and enroll, 
, * relating to vert ® 


ments of all manner of treſpaſſes, 
veniſon therein. | 


abſtance, uſed a8 2 


ery pure kind of verdignie 
1 ploduced by the vapour dh 


diftum ver itatis 


| jvel 
the diftate of truth, is the anſwer of * ; 7 1 
to the court, concerning the matter 0 Lago j 
cauſe, civil or criminal, committed by the : 
trial and examination. Wer de bnag aid i 
A verdif is either privy or public: E 6 
when the judge hath left or een woot? from thei 
the jury, being agreed, in order to be dell! urid pil 
confinement, obtain leave to give rp force, ulle 
to the judge out of court; whic 80 1 yen openly l 
afterwards affirmed by a public 2 Bo vary {10 
court, wherein the jury may, if they P hath adjowm' 


colour in painting. 
being an ærugo of copper, 
vinegar. 


their privy verdidt, It indeed the judge 
3 


VER 


4 3 his own lodgings, and there receives the 
pr = 1 a oublic and, not a privy verdie?. In a cri- 
mine caſe, rio privy verdict is allowed. 


1 openly detlare to have found the iſ- 
21 grein 4 re the defendant ; and if for the 
ſue eic they aſſeſs the damages alſo ſuſtained b the 

Ws in conſequence of the injury upon whic the 

gion is brought. This is either general, or ſpecial. 

11985 general, is that which is brought into the court 
ns general terms as the general iſſue: as in action of 
äneiln, the defendant pleads, no wrong, no diſſeiſin. 
Then the iſſue is general, whether the fact. be wrong, or 
not: which being committed to che jury, they, upon 
onſideration of the evidence, come in and ſay, either 
for the plaintiff, That it is a wrong 4. ſeiſin; or for the 
dekendant, That it is no wrong, no diſſeiſin: and in eri- 

- minal caſes, guilty, or not guilty. 


ind ach a thing they found to be done by the defendant, 

inion it is prove 
ring the judgment of the court. Fn 
The ſpecial berdict, if it contains any ample declaration 


13 Edw. I. cap. 30. in order to avoid the danger of an 
ATA T. After ftating the facts, they conclude con- 

be of opinion that the plaintiff had cauſe of action, they 
85 fu for the plaintiff if otherwiſe, then for the 
defendant. This is entered at length on the record, and 
afterwards argued and determined in the court at Weſt- 
minſter, from whence the ifſue came to be tried. An- 
other method of finding a ſpecial verdi# is when the 
jury find a verdi@ generally for the plaintiff, but ſubject 


above, on a ſpecial CASE. This is attended with much 


other. But as nothing appears upon the record but the 
general verdict, the parties are precluded hereby from 


Blackſt, Com. book iii. p. 377, Ke. See JURY. 
Virpict, attainder by. See ATTAINDER. 
VerbicT, falſe. See ATTAINT« 


ſometimes uſed by the painters, &c. for a blue, but more 


liver vſually mixed with yellow for a green colour. See 
Mars TesRE verte. 5 | 55 

Verditer, according to Savary, ought to be made of the 
but is lapis Armenus; or, at leaſt, of an earthy ſubſtance | 
xture, much like it, brought from the mountains of Hungary, 
; but dc. only prepared by powdering it, and cleanſing it by 
neyars lotion. | 


ING, by precipitating ſilver from aqua fortis with plates 
of copper. It is ſaid, that a fine-coloured verditer can- 
not be obtained from a ſolution of copper prepared by 
diſſolving directly that metal in aqua fortis; and that the 
blver is necefſary. According to Dr. Merret's account 


put into a tub, the copper ſolution poured on it, and the 
mixture ſtitred every day for ſome hours together, till 
the liquor loſes its colour. The liquor is then poured off, 
ud more of the ſolution of copper added; and this is 
to be repeated till the matter appears of the proper co- 


1s poured on the whiting, has been found to contri- 

ute io its ſucceſs. It is ſtill however, Dr. Lewis ſays, 

"If apt to fail in the hands of the moſt ſkilful work- 

man ; the preparation, inſtead of a fine blue, turning 
but of adirty green. N b | 

rom the liquor poured off in making verditer, Mr. 

& am, by boiling, a kind of ſaltpetre, fit, with the ad- 

uon of vitriol, to yield them a new aqua fortis. 
vgs have aid that a deeper and brighter kind of verdi- 
if may be made by uſing a filtered ſolution of pearl- 
5 nſtead of the chalk, in the above proceſs, 

h 'er, when good, is a cool full blue, but without the 
fubie tranſparency either in oil or water. In oil it is 
_ ; ade turn greeniſh, and ſometimes black; and in 
0 * 's not always found to hold. It is chiefly uſed 

Paper hangings and coarſe work, and in varniſh. 


But the only effectual and legal verdict is the public 28 | 
u 2 


VERDICT, Hpecial, is, when pars ſay at large, that fuch | 
| t; declaring the courſe of the fact, as in their | 
«ow it F ; and as to the law, upon the fact, 


the cauſe from the beginning to the end, is called a | 
2 os large. This is grounded on the ſtat. Weltm. 2. 


ditionally, that if upon the whole matter the court ſhall | 


nevertheleſs to the opinion of the judge, or the court 


leſs expence, and obtains a ſpeedier deciſion than the | 


| the benefit of a writ of error, if diſſatisfied with the | 
judgment of the court or judge upon the point of law. 


But this ſtone and earth are very rare ; and the verditer 
uſed is not a native, but a faCtitious ſubſtance, or blue 
- pigment, obtained by adding chalk or whiting to the ſo- 
' lution of copper in aqua fortis. It is prepared by re- 
bners of filver, who employ for this purpoſe the ſolution | 
of copper, which they obtain in the proceſs of rarT- | 


of the method of 2 it, 3 of whiting is 


bur; after which it is ſpread on large pieces of chalk, 
and laid in the ſun to dry. Boyle obſerves, that the pro- 
cels often miſcarried, and that eating the liquor, before 


Jle ſays (Works Abr. vol. i. p. 169), that the refiners |. 


VER 


TEETH WE WT Is Wee >. 2 4 ity #4 if 
VERDONE, ih 1chrhjolegy, the nafrfie of a fifh of the fur- 
dus or wraſſe kind, called by ſome authors turdiis viridis 
mianor., E10 , WW ev* pr: 4 . 1 39 2 ot" 
It is of a fine green colour in all parts of its body; the 
back, ſides, and belly, have all plainly the ſame colour; 
but in different degrees: the back being of the deepeſt 
dye; the belly has ſomething of yellowneſs with the 
green, and the ſides are variegated with lines of a fine 


thirty rays or ribs, the eighteen foremoſt of which are 
rigid and prickly, the others ſoft and flexile. It is caught 
in the Mediterranean, and fold in the markets in Italy. 
Salvian de Aquat. p. 88. „ | 
VERDOY; in Heraldry, is applied to a bordnre of a coat 
of arms; charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, 
fruits, ſeeds, plants, &c. Of theſe there are eight in 
number. | 


French, formed of verd, green. , | 
VERGADELLE, in Tchihyology, the name of a fiſh of the 

mullet kind, called by others the CHELON, remarkable 
for the thickneſs of its lips. | 


|VERGE, VirGa, a rod, ſwitch, or yard; particularly 2 


* 


ſtick or wand, which perſons are admitted tenants by 
holding in their hand, and ſwearing fealty to the lord of 
the manor... og | 5 
On this account, they are called tenants by the verge. 
VERGE, among Gardeners, generally denotes the edge or 
outſide of a border; but more particularly, is uſed for a 


from the borders in the parterre-garden. 

VERGE, dented; See DRB. p 

VERGE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or extent of the king's 
court; within which is bounded the juriſdiction of the 

lord ſteward of the king's houſhold. 


 ſhal bears. It was anciently alſo denominated pax regis, 
or the king's peace. | : 


commiſſion, judges of all tranſgreſſions, as treaſons, 


way, by 13 Ric. II. ſtat. 1. cap. 3. (in afirmance of the 


reſidence; only London, by charter, being exempted. 


| Ivuvrxck, court of. See Court. 
VERDITER, VERDETER, a kind of mineral ſubſtance 


VERGE of land, virga terre. See YarD-Land,. 


called alſo, porters of the verge. | 
VERGERs of cathedral or collegiate churches, are inferior of- 


ficers, who go before the biſhop, dean, &c. with a verge, 


or rod tipped with ſilver. 


the approach of the ſpring. | 

According to the poets, the Vergiliæ were the daughters 
of Atlas; and by the Greeks, were called PLEIADERS 
but the Romans named them Yerg:/iz. | 


appear true. 


the king's edicts and decrees by the parliament. 
VERIFICATIONE reli#a. See RELictTaA. 
VERISIMILITUDE. See PaoBABILIT v. 


or the mother of the herrings. | | 
VERJUICE, a juice or liquor drawn from ſour grapes, or 


ones, while yet acid, or unripe. | 


an ingredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions ; and is 
uſed by the wax-chandlers to — their wax. 
It has its name from a large ſort o 
or bourdelasz which is ſaid never to grow perfectly ripe; 
or rather, which in its utmoſt maturity is too auſtere and 
ſour to be uſed in wine; whence it is commonly turned 
into verjuice; though in France all unripe grapes are 
denominated verjus. _ 


and laid in an heap to ſweat, the ſtalks, &c. ſeparated ; 
they are then ſtamped, or ground, and the crab maſh 
put in a hair bag; the juice ſqueezed in a preſs, then 
— up cloſe, and ſet in a warm place to work for 
ten or twelve days. | 
Verjuice made for ſale ſhall pay the ſame duty as crprr 
or perry. | 
VERKENS viſch, in 1chthyology, the Dutch name of a fiſh 
caught in the Eaſt Indies. It is about ſeven inches long, 
of a 4 colour, with fins and tail wholly 
black, and with yellow iriſes to the eyes. It is caught 


in freſh waters in the Eaſt Indies, and is a very er 4 


ue. It has only one long fin on the back, which bas 


VERDURE, the quality of greenneſs. The word is 


ſlip of graſs adjoining to gravel-walks, and dividing them 


It is thus called, from the verge or ſtaff which the mar- 
The lord ſteward, by virtue of his office, without any 


murders, felonies, bloodſhed, &c. committed in the 
court, or within the verge thereof ; which extends, every 


common law) for twelve miles round the king's place of 


VERGERS, VikGATORES /ervienter, are officers who 
carry white wands before the juſtices of cither bench, 


VERGILIE, a conſtellation, whoſe appearance denotes 


VERIFICATION, the act of proving, or making a thing 


In the French law, verifying is uſed for the recording of 


' VERITH, in Jchehyology, a name given by Iſidore to the fiſh 
commonly called by authors, hriſſa; by us, the snap, 


wild apples, unfit for wine, or cyder; or from ſweet 


Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ragouts, 8c. though it is alſo 


grape, called verjus, 


There is alſo a tolerable verjuice made of crabs, gathered, . 
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| VERMICULARIS a, a term uſed by ſome anatomical 


7 


STEER 


Giſh, It is very nearly related to the capriſcus, or GOAT-! 
ib, if not the ſame ſpecies. | | 
VERMELHO, in Th,, the name of an American 
- fiſh, more uſuatly known dy the name of the eUDIANO. | 
VERMES. See WoR MS. | . 78 | 
VERMICK LLI, or VERMICHELLY, a kind of mixture, 


prepared of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar and faſ- | VERMIFORMIS, in Anatomy, 


fron; and reduced into little long pieces, or threads, 
like worms, by forcing it with a piſton through a num- 


ber of little holes in the end of a pipe made for the pur- | Proceſſus, or Apophyſes VERMIForMEs, 


ole. | 
The word, in the original Italian, fignifies little worms : 
they alſo call it !agliarini, and milleſanti. | 
It was firſt brought to us from Italy, where it is in great 
vogue. In effect, it is the great regale of the Italians. 


Other nations are not eaſily brought to reliſh the taſte of | VERMIFUGUS, the ſame with Ax R 


it. It is chiefly uſed in ſoups and pottages, to warm, 
- provoke venery, &c. . 5 . 
VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that bears 


a relation or reſemblance to worms, vermiculi. 


Anatomiſts particularly apply it to the motion of the in- | 


teſtines, and certain muſclæs of the body. | | 

The vermicular, or PERISTAL TIC, motion of the in- 
teſtines is performed by the contraction of the fibres 
thercof, from above downward; as the unnatural, or 
antiperiſtaltic motion is by their contraction from below 
_ upwards, OE | 


'The conttaction happening in the periſtaltic, which | FTadlitious or common VERMILION 18 
others call the vermicular motion, as reſembling the mo- 


tion of worms, does not affect all the parts of the in- 
teſtines at once; but one part after another. 
VERMICULAR, or VERMICULATED work, Opus vermicu- 

latum, in Sculpture, a ſort of omament, conbſting of 


frets, or knots, in Moſaic pavements, winding, and re-. 


preſenting, in ſome ſort, the tracks made by worms. 


Dram lepide lexers compoſite, ut leſerule omnes 
Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato. 


Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. 


writers to expreſs the internal hairy and corrugated coat 
of the inteſtines, _ e A 


VERMICULUM, a word uſed" by ſome chemiſts to ex- i 


preſs a tincture or elixir. ; 


'VERMICULUS marinus, the fea worm, in Natural Hi-| 


ſtory, the name of a genus of ſhell-fiſn. 
'Theſe ſhells are called vermiculi, or ſea-worms, from th 

- fiſh contained in them, which is always a ſort of worm. 
They uſually are found in great cluſters together, inter- 
Woven oddly with one another. | 1 
Bonani calls them ſea-ſerpents, encloſed in ſhells, from 1 
the various twilted forms in which they adhere to ſhips | 
and rocks. The author eſtabliſhes them among the mul- 


tivalves, . becauſe they are never found ſingle, but always 


in theſe cluſters ; in this ſenſe he looks upon the whole | 


cluſter as the ſhell-fiſn under conſideration, not any one 
of the ſingle tubes: though he acknowledges that each 
of theſe tubes is a perfect ſhell, independent of the reſt, 
and has its proper inhabitant. Strictneſs in natural hi- 


itory thereſore would not bear him out, in arranging | 
them among multivalves, for they are certainly an uni- 
valve ſhell, though many of them happen always to be 


found together. 


Care muſt be had not to confound theſe with the = WOT Ig 


and entalia; for theſe laſt are always found ſingle; and 
the vermiculi, of the kind here treated of, are always 


found together in great numbers, forming cluſters of 


ten inches, and often much more in diameter. | 
Of the vermiculi, which are ſtraight, we have fix ſpe- 
cies : of the crooked kind, we have four ſpecies ; and of 
_ thoſe which are diſpoſed in a ſort of circles, we have 
nine ſpecies. Hift. Nat, Eclair. p. 354. | 
According to Da Coſta's arrangement, the vermiculi or 
worm-ſhells, conſtitute the third family of univalve 


SHELLS: and he defines them to be tubular cylindric | 
ſhells, ſingle, in maſſes together, or adherent to other | 


ſnells or bodies; variouſly ſinuous, by winding or twiſt- 
ing to and fro in a very irregular manner. Of theſe ver- 
miculi he reckons two genera, viz. thoſe which have no 
fixed or regular form, as the common vermiculi, of 
which, though they are found in great abundance, there 
are not many different ſpecies; and the penecilli or 
 worm-ſhells, which, in the whole or any particular part, 
bave a determiuate regular ſhape or ſtructure. There 
are few ſpecies of this genus; the watering-pot from the 
Eaſt Indies is the chief kind, and when perſect, is much 
valued. There are alſo vermiculi which have concame- 
rations, or are divided into chambers by a few or many 


_ tranſverſe plates; but they are ſeldom regular, or ſet at 


equi-diſtant intervals, and are not pierced by a pipe or 
Jpbunculus, communicating from chamber to chamber, 


VERMIFORMES muſcyli, or the four muſc 


VERMILION, a bright, beautiful red colour: 


VER 


ſo as to permit the ſiſh to penetrate more l. 
ber or encloſure at a ane m which pe me hah. 
from the concamerated ſhells, as the nautili they Uifter 
vermiculi are frequently found in the folſ 5 The 
there is no ſpecies, that is not known rece übe 
the ſea, Da Coſta's Conchol: p. 148. 5 or from 
a * 
parts in the human body; bend "Pplicd to x 


| arion 
ng ſor n 
worms. Such are the 8 ke reſermbla 


Ice to 


two extremities of 


the CEREBELLUM, fituate near the fourth ventricle of 
| | tricle 9 


the brain. 


and foot, which bring the fingers and 2 each hand 


thumbs and great toes; called alſo Lode, the 


8 ELMINTic. 8 
alſo Wor m-ſced, and Worm-PowWD ERS. ric. Yee 


Py : þ 3 in great 
u_ 8 the ancients, under the denomination of 
There are two kinds of vermilion; the one $54... 
other Factitious. | 7 * Fr 8 the 
The natural is found in ſome ſilver mines in form of a 
ruddy ſand 3 which they prepare and purify by ſeveral 
lotions and coctions. When this is uſed as 2 colour, no 
other preparation is neceſſary than a careful levigation 
with water on a ſtone. | 
| X 18 made of artißcialeix. 
NABAR, ground up (as ſome ſay) with white 8 
afterwards with the white of eggs: in this fate it is wal 
into cakes, and left to dry, And to ft it for uſe, they 
grind it up a fecond time with water, and whites of 
eggs. To purify and heighten its colour ſome grind it 
up with urine, or ſpirits of wine, to which a little Gf. 
_ fron is added. 5 
Some alſo pretend to make vermilion of lead, burnt and 
waſhed; or of ceruſs, rubified by fire. But theſe are 
not properly denominated ver milion, but red lead. See 
„% po Bebe bo od on 
It is this laſt, however, that ſeems to be the artificial mi. | 
mum, or vermilion of the ancients; and accordingly, 
ee en and painters ſtill give it the name. | 
'he ancient Greek and Latin authors have given divers 
fabulous accounts of their minium ; and ſeveral of the 
moderns have adopted their dreams : the moſt rational 
accounts are, that Theophraſtus attributes the firſt in- 
vention of making it to Callias the Athenian; who hit 
upon it in endeavouring to draw gold, by fire, out of a 
red ſand, found in the filver mines, in the year of Rome 
249. But Vitruvius ſays, it was diſcovered in the Ci. 
bian fields; where it was drawn from a red ſtone, called 
by the Greeks anthrax. | 5 
We have two kinds of vermillon from Holland; the one 
ol a deep red, the other pale: but both are in reality the 
ſame matter; the difference of colour only proceeding 
from the cinnabar's being more or leſs ground: when ſine 
ground, the vermilion is pale; and this is preferred 0 
the coarſer and redder. _ Wee 
It is of conſiderable uſe among the painters in oil, and 
in miniature; and likewiſe among the ladies, as a fucus, 
or paint, to heighten the complexion of ſuch as are too 
VERM1LION is ſometimes alſo, though improperly, uſe 
for what we otherwiſe call KERMES, or /carlct grain. 
'VERMINA. See VERMINE, and VERMINATION: | 
VERMINATION, VERMIVATIO, the act of born 
worms, and other vermin ; particularly bots in cat» 
CG" a 1 hyſicians, 
VIERMINATIOx is ſometimes alſo uſed among phys.? 
ſor a ſort of tormina ventris, or wringing of the gn 
wherein the patient is affected, as if worms Were g 
ing his inteſtines. TTY 
VER MINE, VERMINA, a collective name, a N 
kinds of little animals, or inſects, which are hurt * 
| troubleſome to men, beaſts, ms yi ay: wormh, "2 
fleas, bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, &. _. 
VERMIS, been in Natural Hiſtory. See Won us. 
VERMIS aureus. See Ar HRODITA. | 
VERM1s caruleus. See CARULEUS:. | 
VERMS cerebri, the worm in the brain, 2.1? 7 
ſome writers to an epidemical fever in Hung ty, 
ed with terrible deliriums. om. 
|VERMIVOROUS animals, are ſuch as feed 4 to 
VERNACULAR is applied to any thing that b 
ſome one country. f . jcular na- 
Whence, diſeaſes which reign moſt in wn! np _" 
tion, province, or diſtrict, are i Joglllc DI 
lar diſeaſes; though more frequent'y | 
E As Es. 7, Kc 
Such are the plica Polonica, ſeorbutus, jarantiſm 


me given by 
attend- 


7 


- On. 
VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring 2%, vc 


If two equal right lines, or circular arcs, A, 


the exceſs of one diviſion of B above one diviſion of A be 


0x11---10 14. OE: os N 
Or, if B contains u parts, and A contains » + 1 parts; 


then —is one part of B, and Er is one part of A. 


And 3 = =" 


to m T parts of A, be divided into m parts; then will 


But u parts of A ; 1 unit of A 5: m+1 parts of 


Then m parts of B: —— units of A:: 1 parts of B: 


2 — units of A. 


e 
==} 5 „ „ 

The moſt commodious diviſions, and their aliquot parts, 1 

into which the degrees on the circular limb of an inſtru- 
ment may be ſuppoſed to be divided, depend on the ra- 
dus of that inſtrument. 5 | „ 


i Vol. IV. No 383. 


VER. 


* 
6. Hence, vernal leaves are thoſe leaves of 
dn which come up in the ſpring, Ke. . 
plant? fions, and equinox. See SIGN and Eqv1Nnox. 
wa Sole, a ſcale excellently adapted for the gra- 
an of mathematical inſtruments, thus called from its 
duation Peter Vernier, a perſon of diſtinction in the 
ies f Comté, who communicated the diſcovery to the 
Trance = (mall tract, entitled La Conſtruction, Uſage, 
71 850 rietez du A 1h Nouveau de Mathema- 
* "ay printed at ruſſels in 1631. This was an | 
1 on the method of diviſion propoſed by Ja- 
1 1 Curtius, printed by Tycho in Clavius's Aſtrolabe, 
in 1593. 101 z vic: | | 
_ od of diviſion, or dividing plate, has been 
Fro (nes though very Hori, called by the 
15 of Noxvtus; the method of Nonius being very 
erent from that of Vernier, and much leſs con- 
venient. For the hiſtory of this, and other inventions 
of x ſimilar nature, fee Robins's Math. TraQs, vol. ii. 
F e is derived from the following * ple. 
| „ are ſo | 
Arided, that the number of equal diviſions in B is one 
leſs than the number of equal drvifions of A, then will 


— — — > 


— — — 


— 2 


compounded of the ratios of one of A to A, and of one 
For let A contain 11 parts, then one of A to A is as 1 
to 11, K Let B contain io parts, then one of B 

„ . e 


a Bis as 1 to 10, or —. Now ———= = 
0 Dues! - 3x | 10 „„ IO XII 


1 3 


5 | 


1171 - * 7 : 
n n+1 gx n+ „ n+ 


unit, be divided into parts; and a part of B, equal to | 


Ach of Bar of Ach of Dx= of A; 
„„ 8 3 | 


A: aka 4 
N ll 


But m parts of B=(m +1 parts of Az)" 


units of A. 


| 


m N 


— : 


"MN mn \mX#- mXm mx 


Thane er od m 11 5 


Se 
. 


Let R be the radius of a circle in inches; and a degree 


to de divided into n parts, each being zi Part of an 


inen. 5 . 
Now the circumference of a circle, in parts of its diame- 
ter 2 R inches, is 3,1415926 * 2R inches. 

Then 360%; 351415926 * 2 R 2 1 . 
. | 300 
inches. . 


me es. 
r, 0,501 
of an ine | 
Vut 45 every degree contains u times ſuch parts, there - 
©189,91745329 * RXp. ME 


The moſt commodious perceptible diviGon 18 + * of 
fan; | 8 0 

of an inch. | | 
ample. Suppoſe an inſtrument of Zo inches radius; into 


many convenient parts may each degtee be divided? 
o many of thoſe parts are to go to the breadth of the 


2 Parts Parts Breadth Parts 8 | Pate Parts jBreadth Parts | 
Rad-. f aa 
inches in 2 in of ob- nches| in a] in of ob- 
| 7 deg. Vera. Vernier. ſerved. deg. Fern. Vernier | ſer ved. 
| 3 1 | i5 | 15304 o 305307 p ae“ 
; 6| 1|20|20xj3 o||35|6{|30|5+ Þ 20 
9 2 þ 20 Ioz l 3o || 42 830 37.15: 
12 2 | 24 | 124 [I 15 | 89 4043 ſo 10 
15 3 20 64|1 0 0 363 % 10 
833010 % 4072 [12 | 30 | 29; fo 10 
421 430 L jo 30 8415 40 25 o 6 
4.36 | 95 0 25 | 96 ſts (6014 ſo 4 


X2R| 
2 % 745329 * KR is the length of one degree in 
74 5329X Rxp is the length of 19, in pth parts 


Now 0,01745XR=0, 5236 inches, the length of each 

degree : and if p be ſuppoſed about 5 
diviſion; then 0,5236 xp=4,188, ſhews the number of 
ſuch parts in a degree. But as this number mult be au 
integer, let it be 4,-cach being 15“: and let the breadth 
of the Vernier contain 31 of thoſe parts, or 74, and be 
divided into 30 parts. | 5 


of an inch for one 


| I I "x WS ek | 
Here # = =; m= —; then = X— — of a degree 
5 es 120 4 8 
or 30, which is the leaſt part of a degree that inſtru- 
ment can ſhew. | £ 


| = 5 A Fs 9 81 
e of a mi 


© 
5x 36 
nute, or 207, S 


The following table, taken as examples in the inſtru- 
ments commonly made from 3 inches to 8 feet radius, 
ſhews the diviſions of the limb to neareſt tenths of inches, 
ſo as to be an aliquot of 60's, and what parts of a degree 
may be eſtimated by the Vernier, it being divided into 
ſuch equal parts, and containing ſuch degrees as their 
columns ſhew. | | | 3 _ 


By altering the number of diviſions, either in the degrees 

or in the Vernier, or in both, an angle can be obſerved to 

a different degree of accuracy. Thus, to a radius of 30 
inches, if a degree be divided into 12 parts, each being 

live minutes, and the breadth of the Fonts be 21 ſuch 


| | | F I parts, or 145, and divided into 20 parts, then — X — = 
Or thus: let A and B be unequal right lines, or circular | e e | 5 4 is an - 
ares; and let any part of A, conſidered as the relative | 


278 5 or taking the breadth of the Vernier 21, 


. 3 . ß 
and divided into 30 parts; then — * 75 2805 Or 10”; 
| e 3 e 


1 
12 50 600 


&c. | | - 

For the method of applying the Vernier to x quadrant, 
ſee Hadleys QUaDRaNT. And for the application of it 
to a teleſcope, and the principles of its conſtruCtion, ſee 
Smith's Optics, book iii. ſect. 861, &c. „„ 
VERNIS Martin. See Copal VARNISH., 


| VERNISH. See VaRNnisn. 1 


VERONICA, a term abbreviated from ver iconica, of vera- 
icon, q. d. true image, and applied to portraits, or repre- 


Veronicas are imitations of that celebrated original one, 


| | preſerved with great veneration at St. Peter's in Rome; 


and imagined by ſome to be the handkerchief laid over 
our Saviour's face in the ſepulchre. „ 
ceremonial, compiled in 1143, dedicated to pope Cele- 

leſtine, by Benedict, a canon of St. Peter's: but there 


Rome. A feaſt is kept in honour thereof in moit 
churches, on the Tueſday in Quinquagefima week. 

It is to be obſerved, that the name veronica is only given 
to fuch handkerchiefs as repreſent no more of our Sa- 


| viour than his face; for ſuch as repreſent his whole body, 


as that of Beſangon, which thews his fore-part at length; 

and that of Turin, which repreſents both his fore aud 

hind-part, as having covered him all over, were nevcr 
called by this name. | | 

The painters ſometimes repreſent the veronzea as held up 

by an angel, but moſt commonly by a woman, which 


St. Ferenicaz a perſon of that name having been ſup- 
er- about the ninth century, to have pieſented her 
handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went to Calvary, to 
wipe his face, when the picture was miraculouſly im- 

eſſed upon it. This woman, it was added, was the 
perſon troubled with the flux of blood mentioned in the 
Goſpel ; and accordingly, the was ſoon joined with St. 
| Fiacrivs, and invoked together with him againſt the hz» 

morrhoids. And hence the eſtabliſhment of feaſts in 


„ter, and to what parts of a de | 
egree may an obſerva- 
tion be made by that infirument ? F 


honour of St. Veronica, in the churches dedicated to St. 


| | Eiaecrius. | 


1 28 The 


Or — x —=-— =6";. where the breadth of the 


Vernier is 454 See Robertlon's Nav. book v. p. 279, 5 


ſentations, of the face of our Saviour on handkerchiefs. 


The firſt mention we find of this famous relic, is in a 


is no mention made of the time when it was brought to 


woman the common people imagine to be a ſaint, called 


BAU „»» ͤ²»o(Vuʃ·IAAſ ————ae•2—A222: . - 


VER 


The milliners have taken St. Veronica, or as they call her 

St. Veniſſe, or St. Venecia, or Veniſa, for their tutelary 

- ſaint. | Sk p 
VERONICA, in Botany. See SPEEDWELL. 


It is next to impoſſible to write 
intermixing ver/e with itz ſo th 


enjoins us to avoid them, is ne 
may be farther ſaid, that for 


proſe without f 

at Vaugelas' rule, wh 
xt to impracticabk. Dh 
ſhort Verſes N 
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VERONUs, in /chthyology, a name given by many to a] little perceived, that it is ſcarce » they are 0 
ſmall river-fiſh, well . in Eogland by the name of | one's lelf to avoid them; and, 223 to train 
the MIN OW. | I ũare chiefly to be avoided in the ends o Verſes, they 
0 VERRUCA, in Medicine. See WRT. e the middle, they are ſcarce felt. 18 for, 
Hence, verrucous is applied to any excreſcences which | rules of this kind muſt be conſidered as f © Eeneri, 
have a reſemblance to warts. There are alſo verruceus| garding numerous verſes, and ſuch ag e y re. 
ulcers, &c. | guiſhed by their cadence : thus, in Lats ay diſtin 
VERRY, in Heraldry. See Vairy. 4 poſſible to avoid iambic verſes; bue apts 1 ſear 
VERSA. See Vice ver/a. | all means, beavoided, their cadence being DR) 
VERSCHORISTS, in Eccl-fiaftical Hiſtory, a religious ſet, } and more ſtudied. | e lenfible 


deriving its denomination from Jacob Verſchoor, a na- 
tive of Fluſhing, who, in the year 1680, out of the te- 
nets of Cocceius and Spiuoſa, produced a new form of | 


religion; for the leading tenets of which fee HATTE- 


MISTS. : 


The diſciples of Verſchtar were alſo called Hebrews, on | 


account of the zeal and diligence with which they ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of the Hebrew language. 

ERSE, VERS US, in 
conliſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, 
which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like being 
alſo reiterated in the courſe of the pilece. 
This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to di | 
ſtinguiſh the notion of ver/e from that of proſe ; for in 
proſe, as well as verſe, each period and member are parts 


'v 


of diſcourſe, conſiſting of a certain number of long and | 


| ſhort ſyllables ; only, proſe is continually diverſifying 
its meaſures and 
them. | En 5 
This repetition of the poets appears even in the manner 
of writing; for one verſe being finiſhed, they return to 


the beginning of another line to write the ver/e follow- | 


ing; and it is to this return that verſe owes its name; 
ver/us coming from vertere, to turn, or return. 
Accordingly, we find the ſame word uſed to ſignify any 
thing that is placed in a certain regular order; Cicero 
uſes ver/us for a line in proſe z Virgil for a row of trees, 
and even. of oars in a galley. But as the regularity of 
ver /e carries with it more charms, and requires a greater 
_ degree of exactneſs, the word as, in time, become ap- 

J Ao no 
To make 3 it is not enough that the meaſures and 
quantities of ſyllables be obſerved, and ſix juſt feet put, 


one after another, in the ſame line; there are farther re- | 
quired certain agreeable cadences, particular tenſes, 
moods, regimens, and even ſometimes words unknown | 


in proſe. 


But what is chiefly required, is 0 elevated, bold, ſigu- 


rative manner of diction: this manner is a thing ſo pe- 
culiar to this kind of writing, that, without it, the moſt | 
exact arrangement of longs and ſhorts does not conſti- | 


tute verſe ſo much as a ſort of meaſured proſe. 


The Greek and Latin verſes conſiſt of a certain number | 


of feet diſpoſed in a certain order. And ſome have at- 


tempted to make French and Engliſh ves on the ſame | 


foundation, but without ſucceſs. 
Voſfius is very ſevere on the modern ver/e, and makes it 


altogether unſit for muſic : our verſes, ſays he, run all, | 


as it were, on one foot, without diſtinction of members 
or parts, and without regard to the natural quantities of | 
ſyllables. We have no rhythmus at all; and we mind 


nothing, but to have a certain number of ſyllables in | 


ver ſe, of whatever nature, and in whatever order. 


Mr. Malcolm vindicates our ver/e from this imputation. | 


It is true, he ſays, we do not follow the metrical com- 
poſition of the ancients 3 yet we have ſuch a mixture of 
ſtrong and ſoft, long and ſhort ſyllables, as makes our 
verſe flow, ſmooth or rumbling, flow or rapid, agreeable 
to the ſubject. Inſtances of all which we have in the 
following lines. 5 
Soft is the {train when Zephyr gently blows. 
„ The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould, like the torrent, roar, 
% The line too labours, and the words move flow. 
„Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
6 main.“ | | ; 
By making a ſmall change, or tranſpoſition of a word or 
ſyllable, in any of theſe verſes, any body who has an ear | 
will ind, that we make a great matter of the nature and | 
order of the ſyllables. _ = | 
Voſſius adds, that the ancient odes were ſung, as to the 
rhythmus, in the ſame manner as we ſcan them; every 


pes being a diſtinct bar, or meaſure, ſeparated by a di- 


{tint pauſe, though, in reading, that diſtinQtion was 
not accurately obſerved. 

Laſtly, he obſerves, that their odes had a regular return 
of the ſame kind of ver e; and the ſame quantity of ſyl- 
lables in the ſame place of every verſe; whereas, in the 


Poctry, a line or part of a diſcourſe | 


5 oh or the circumſtances of 


cadences, and verſe regularly repeats | 


[VERSE is A 


by 


VERSES are of various kinds; 
number of feet whereof they are compoſed, 2 
meter, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, dog 
ter, hendecaſyllabum, 8&c. Some fro 

uſed in them; as the pyrrhichian, 
bic, trochaic, dactylic, anapzſtic, 

_ ſean, choriambic, iambidaQtylic, 
Sometimes from the names of the inventors, or th 
thors who have uſed them with moſt ſucceſz: 15 

Anacreontie, Archilochian, Hipponactic, Waagen ; 

Glyconian, Alcmanian, Aſclepiadean, Alcaic Steficke 

rian, Phaliſcan, Ariſtophanian, Callimachian, Galan. 

bic, Phalæcian, and Sapphic. Sometimes from the fb. 
the compoſition ; 

eroic, elegiac, Adonic, &c. See L 8 

PENTAME TER, IamBic, ke. ' 

In reckoning the feet of iambics, trochaics, and anz. 

| 9 each meter is a dipody, or comprehends two feet. 

n other verſes a meter is put a ſingle foot. Hence it i; 


ſome denominateg from the | 


the mono. 
pentameter, hexane. 
m the kinds of feet 
proceleuſmatic iam. 
pondaic, or mollof.. 
or daQylotrochaic, 


that the jiambie trimeter is alſo called ſenarin 
compoſed of fix feet. Serv. Centim. 455 N 
The moderns have invented Heroic, or Alexandrine ver 
. . } 
which conſiſt of twelve or thirteen ſyllables. 
The ancients, likewiſe, invented various kinds of poeti- 
cal devices in verſe, as centos, echos, and monorhymes. 
VERSES, equivocal, thoſe where the ſame words contained 
in two lines carry a different ſenſe. | | 
VERSES, reciprocal, are thoſe which read the ſame back- 
wards as forwards. See RETROGRADE. 85 
VERSEs, concordant, dattylic, elegiac, feſcennine, heroic, ni. 
rhopalic, ſerpentine, and technical, ſee the ad- 
AAA 85 
Rs E is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, ſection, or pa- 
ragraph, ſubdivided into ſeveral little articles. 
The whole Bible is divided into chapters; and the chap- 
ters are divided into verſes. . 
The five books, of the law are divided into fifty- four ſec- 
tions. See PARASCHE and PEN TAT EUCH. | 
Many of the Jews maintain, that this was one of the 
_ conſtitutions of Moſes from Mount Sinai; but others, 
with greater probability, aſcribe it to Ezra, and ay, 
that it was made for the uſe of the ſynagogues, in which 
one ſection was read every Sabbath-day, and thus the 
whole law read over every year. When the Jews were 
forbid, in the time of the perſecution of Antiochus Epi- 
puhanes, to read the law, they ſubſtituted in its room 
fifty-four ſections out of the prophets, which were after- 
wards continued ; and when the reading of the law was 
| reſtored by the Maccabees, the ſection which was read 
every Sabbath out of the law ſerved for their firſt leſſon, 
and that out of the prophets for their ſecond leſſon; 
and ſo it was practiſed in the time of the apoſtles. | 
Theſe ſections were divided into verſes, which the Jews 
call pcſukim. They are marked out in the ew 
Bibles by two great points at the end of them, calle 
ſoph-paſuck, i. e. the end of the verſe. If Ezra was not 
the author of this diviſion, it is certainly very __ 
and was probably invented for the ſake of the Targus 
or Chaldee interpreters. Mention is made of theſe 17 7 
in the Miſchna. Prideaux's Conn. vol. it. p. 479. Her 
the more modern diviſion, ſee CHAPTER. gl 
The diviſion of ver/es in the New Teſtament Was 72 
made by Robert Stephens; and ſo negligent!y wy : 
done, 3 his ſon, Henry Stephens, aſſures Ma n 
worked at it as he travelled from Paris to Lyons. : 1 
learned men find great fault with this diviſion, and Jer 
it is every where followed. 
M. Simon obſerves, that the Greek 5 
by verſe, a line, containing a certain 
He 410 that the authors of thoſe days, to 2 
thing being added or taken away from ee — 
to mark, at the end, the number of ver/es | 1 —_ 
ed; but the books themſelves were written © 
without any diviſions, points, or the like. 


s and Latins meant 
mber of words. 


VeRsE, neck. See NECK verſe. 
'VERSED Aue of an arch. See Verſed Six E. 


Co-VERSED Sine. See CO-VERSED Sine. 


aking yerle 5 


modern odes, to follow the natural quantity of our ſylla- 
bles, every ſtanza would be a diſtinct ſong. 
| 5 


VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of m 
alſo the tune and cadence of verſe. 


Ja. 


-rFcation is properly applied to what the poet does 
Pa; by labour, art, and rule, than by invention, and 
mor x 26 or furor poeticus. See POETRY, 
the ee of wer/ification is long and ſhort ſyllables, and 
bs ompoſed of them; and its form 1s the arrangement 
7 * correct, numerous, and harmonious verſes; 
0 this is no more than a mere tranſlator may pretend 
J i and which the Catilinarian war, put in meaſure, 
. ht merit. 


I: 3s with reaſon, therefore, that theſe ſimple matters | 


are diſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by 
verh fication. | 
Neel, 20 is much the ſame difference between 


ammar and rhetoric, as there is between the art of 


making verſes, and that of inventing poems. | 
VERSIO chemica, 2 term uſed by chemical writers to ex- 
reſs a change, wrought by their art, of manifeſt forms 


tion of the ſpecific form, and the generation of a more 


"ements into compound bodies, and of impure into ſuch 
are perfectly pure. 


one language into another. 8 
For various verſions of the Scriptures, ſee BIBLE and 


| YERSO. See FoL10 ver. | | 
VERT, in Heraldry, the term for a green colour. 
I is alſo called vert in the blazon of the coats of all un- 


ed EMERALD; and in thoſe of kings, Venus. 


to the ſiniſter baſe. See Tab. II. Herald. fig. 89. 
In lieu of vert, the French heralds uſe /inople, or ſyno- 


®ack or Green Hue, in Fore? Law, any thing that grows 
and bears a green leaf, within the foreſt, that may cover 
a deer. | | | e 
This is divided into over-vert and nether-vert. 


uſually called Hault.- bois. 


Netber-VERT is the under-woods, otherwiſe called ſub- 
bois. „„ | | 


they be ſuch trees as bear fruit to feed the deer. 


- VERTEBR.A, in Anatomy, a chain of little bones, reach- | 
ing from the top of the neck, down the back, to the os 
ec facrum; and forming a third part of the human ſkeleton, | 
, called the /þina dorſi. See SPINE. hy ä 
the They have their name à vertendo, becauſe it is on them 
ers, the head and trunk turn; the Greeks call them oToWuac, 
lay ſpayli, for the ſame reaſon. _ 3 
hich The vertebræ are twenty-four in number ; ſeven of them 
the belong to the neck, twelve to the back, and five to the 
were —__ | „ LES | 
— The falſe vertebræ are the os ſacrum and the os coccy- 
Lis, | | 
tter- They lie not in a ſtraight line; thoſe of the neck bend | 
_ mwards, and thoſe of the back outwards, for enlarging 
25 e cavity of the thorax; and thoſe again of the loins | 
os nd inwards, and thoſe of the os ſacrum outwards, to | 
ſon; enlarge the cavity of the baſon. See SPIVxz SZ. 
15 e body of each vertebra is ſpongy and cavernous, co- 
er Vered with an outer compact ſubſtance, which, in the 


body of the vertebr 


2p aving in the middle a large perforation, through 
which the medulla pinalis paſſes, and ſeven apophyſes, 


or proceſſes, 


nd. part ſomewhat 


de plain 
Re ; * each cover 


concave; its upper and lower ſides 


a at we bend the body f rds; th ilages 
0 be y forwards; the cartilages 
1 Wan to the preſſure of the bodies of the vertebre, 
lany i in that motion, come cloſer to one another, 


Der 
bre were cloſe to one another. 


e 2 each vertebra are of three ſorts, two 
| 0 * mens in each of which there is a tendon 
x ones —— muſcles inſerted: four oblique, or articu- 
tenor, or 2 into ſuperior, or aſcending and 
ws fide. þ eicending, each of which has a cartilagin- 
Wother : As ch the vertebræ are articulated into one 
dug one acute on the hindermoſt part of the 


Vert 
| thra, called the ſpinal apophyſis, which ends in a 


hien ae and bas pom" the name to the whole 
10 f e vertebræ. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig, 10. 


Fr, | [ we 7 lit. a. a, a. a. 7. lit. u. u. 0. 0. 0. 


into occult ones, which, they ſay, is done by a corrup- | 


-neral one; that is, by a converſion of decompounded | 
VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book, or writing out of | 
SrpTUAGINT. Secalſo HEXATLA and PoLYGLOTT. | 


der the degree of nobles; but in coats of nobles it is call- | 


In engraving, it is expreſſed by diagonals, or lines drawn | 
athwart, from right to left, from the dexter chief corner : 


Ozer-VERT is the great woods, which, in law-books, are | 


We ſometimes alſo meet with ſpecial vxRr, which de- | 
notes all trees growing in the king's woods within the | 
foreſt, and thoſe which grow in other men's woods, if | 


&, is very thin, but thicker in the pro- 


de fore-part of this body is round and convex ; the | 


x ed with a cartilage which is pretty | 
Fi wards, but thin backwards; by means whereof | 


L 11. lt. b. be e. c. fe. 8. lit. b. b. a. a. 


VER 


| The proceſſes, which are peculiarly called the ſpines, 


form, with the hinder or concave part of the body of the 
vertebr@, a large hole in each veriebra between the body 
and apophyſis, which is part of the vertebral or ſpinal 
canal; and all the holes, anſwering one another, make a 
channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal marrow, which 
ſends out its nerves to the ſeveral parts of the body by 
pairs, through two ſmall holes, formed by the jointing 
of four ins, on in the ſides of each ſuperior and inferior 
vertebra; and communicating with the canal. 

The vertebre are joined together by their bodies and by 
their ſmall apophyſes. The bodies, in a natural ſtate, 
are principally united by a cartilaginous ſymphyſis, that 
is, by the intervention of a pliable and elaſtic cartilage. 


— "This cartilaginous connexion makes the lateral holes of 
the ſpine larger in the body than in the ſkeleton, where 


theſe cartilages are wanting. Their connexion by the 
ſmall apophyſes is by arthrodia, and not by ginglymus: 
Theſe two articulations are ſecured by very itrong liga- 


ments. See Cartilages and Ligaments of the SPINE. 
In the vertebre of the neck, the two firſt and the feventh 


excepted, the body is a little flatted anteriorly, and is 
thinner or ſhorter than that of all the other vertebra of 
the ſpine; tlie upper fide is a little concave, the lower 
convex : the breadth of the fore part gradually increaſes 
as they deſcend, fo that taken together they repreſent a 
ſort of pyramid. | | Fa TE 
The ſpinal apophyſes of theſe cervical veriebræ are more 
or leſs ſtraightened, and forked at the extremity, the 
firſt excepted, which has no ſuch proceſs. The tranſ- 
verſe apophyſes are for the moſt part very ſhort, perfo- 


rated perpendicularly, concave or grooved on the upper 
| fide, a little forked, and, as it were, double, except in 
the firſt and laſt vertebræ, in which theſe apophyſes are 


longer and more pointed, 7 9 | 
The articular, or oblique apophyſes, except the firſt, are 


more oblique than in the other vertebræ, and their carti- 
- Jaginous ſides are fo inclined, that in each vertebra the 
| ſupegior apophyſes are turned backward and upward, the 


inferior forward and downward. 


See Tab. Anat. (Of- 


_ teol.) fig. 3. n 1. 1. fige 7. u. 14. 14. fig. 8. and fig. 9. 5 


The brit vertebra, called ATLas, bas neither body nor 
ſpinal apophyſis; the hole in it is much larger than in 
the reſt, and may be divided into two arches, the ante- 


rior or largeſt, and poſterior or ſmalleſt; the firſt form- 


ed by two thick lateral portions, and a ſmall curve mid- 
dle part; the lateral portions may be conſidered as a body 


in two parts, without which the firſt vertebra would have 


been too weak to ſuſtain the articulations ; the latter 


arch having in the middle of its convex fide a pointed tu- 


bercle, marked with muſcular imprethons, and feeming 
to be in the place of a ſpinal apophyſis. . 
The tranſverſe apophyſes of the firit vertebra ariſe from 
the middle of the breadth of the lateral portions, being 
perforated perpendicularly at their broad origins, and 


are much longer than thoſe of the five vertebræ below 
them; contracting gradually, they terminate in an obtuſe 


The ſuperior articular apophyſes are larger than any 
bother of the ſame kind in the whole ſpine ; being oblong 
cartilaginous cavities in the upper fide of the lateral por- 
tions, horizontal in their ſituation, and with their ante- 
rior extremities nearer to one another than the poſterior. 

The inferior articular apophyſes are leſs hollow, ſhorter, 


and broader; inclined laterally from within outwards, 


and from above downwards; directly under the ſuperior, 


ſo that the articular and tranſverſe apophyſes, the holes 
and lateral portions on each fide, are all in the fame line. 
Between each ſuperior articular apophyſis, and the po- 
ſterior arch of the bony ring, there is a long notch or 
groove, in which the vertebral blood-veflels, in the na- 
tural ſtate, make a turn, before they enter the great o- 
Cipital foramen. There is another more ſhallow notch, _ 
on each fide, between this arch and the inferior apophy- 


ſes. In the internal circumference of the great hole of 


this vertebra, in the middle of the great notch, there is 
a cartilaginous impreſſion for the articulation of the axis 


c of the ſecond vertebra; and on each fide of that notch, 
Les not be effected, if the hard bodies of the | 


there is another ſmall impreſſion for the inſertion of 
a tranſverſe ligament which ſecures the axis in its place. 
The ſecond vertebra of the neck, called epiftropheus, 
axis, cardo, and vertebra dentata, is very different from 
the ſirſt; its body is narrower and longer than that of 
the following veriebræ, and its length increaſed on the 
upper part by an eminence like a pivot or axis, called by 


the Greeks ODONTOoIDESs, by the Latins DENT1FOR- 


Mis, or ſimply dens. In this axis four impreſſions are 


obſervable, viz. one anterior, which is cartilaginous, for 


its articulation by a like impreſſion with the: great notch 
in the firſt vertebra; one poſterior, for the inſertion of 
the tranſverſe ligament above mentioned; two ſuperior, 


which unite at the point of the axis, and ſerve for the 


inſertion © 


- infertion of the ligaments by which the axis 1s — | 


flir 


ther back; their cartilaginous ſides are turned backward, 


ſuperior apophyſes, and inſenſibly diſappear toward the 
45 gon! apophyſes. The inferior notches are ſituated more 
fo 


lower; and that the ſpinal apophyſis of the ſixth vertebra | 
- is longer, thinner, and ſtraighter than in the three above | 
it. 'The inferior apophyſes of the fourth and fifth verte- 


- 'The body of the laſt or ſeventh vertebra of the neck is 
largeſt of all : its lower fide being almoſt flat. The ſpi- | 
nal apophyſis is long, almoſt ſtraight, and very promi- 


and ſometimes a little depreſſed or forked. The tranſ- 


ther back, and leſs grooved than the former. Their 
holes are ſometimes double, and, in that caſe, leſs than 
- when they are ſingle; and ſometimes there is a break 


are like thoſe of the other vertebræ; but in the inferior 
the ſides are more inclined and broader, correſponding | 
to the ſuperior apophyſes of the firſt vertebra of the 

back. In the fix lower vertebræ of the neck, the middle | 
holes are much larger than the verichræ of the back: 


_- thoſe of the neck, and in all of them, except the firit, | 
the upper fide of which is a little hollow, both upper 


and back ſides; ſo that viewed on the fore ſide, they re- 
preſent an inverted pyramid or cone, and viewed late- | 
rally, they repreſent a pyramid in its natural ſituation.“ 
From the fourth, or laſt vertebra, the ſize of the bodies | 


VER 


to the anterior edge of the occipital hole. The ſuperior 
portion of the axis is a true epiphyſis grafted upon a 
forked apophyſis. The ſpinal apophyſis is ſhort, broad, 
and very much forked, and diſtinguiſhed into two lateral | 
parts by a kind of angular criſta. The tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes are very ſhort, a little inclined downward, and 
pertorated obliquely ; whereas, in all the other vertebræ 
theſe perforations are perpendicular; the apophyſes ter- 
minate in a point turned downward. The ſuperior arti- | 
cular apophyſes do not anſwer exactly to the inferior 
apophyſes of the firſt vertehræ, their cartilaginous fides | 
are inclined outward and downward. The ſuperior apo- 
phyſes of this vertehra, the tranſverſe procefles of the 

f, and their. holes, are all in the ſame perpendicular | 
line. The inferior apophyſes are leſs, and ſituated far- 


— - 


— — — . 


— — 


and very obliquely, ſo that their ſituation is more vertical | 
than horizontal ; they are likewiſe a little hollow. The | 
ſuperior notches are ſuperficial, long, ſituated behind the | 


rward, directly under the tranſverſe apophyſes and | 
their holes. 'The body of this vertebra has a ſmall tu- 
bercle on the fore fide. 1 
The conformation of the third vertebra of the neck is 
not very different from that of thoſe already deſcribed. 
The fourth, fifth, and fixth vertebra are like the third, 
except that their bodies are gradually more extended, | 
but ſtill hollow in the upper fide, and convex on the | 


bre, and the ſuperior of the ſixth, are not ſo much in- 
clined as thoſe above them. | 


nent, terminating in a ſmall flat head, ſometimes ſmooth 


verſe apophyſes of this vertebra are longer, placed far- 


or opening in them like a notch, as is alſo ſometimes 
obſervable in the 6th vertebra. The ſuperior apophyſes | 


they are in ſome meaſure triangular, being broad on the 
fore fide, and contracted on the back fide. | 
The veriebræ of the back have their bodies longer than 


and lower ſides are equally flat. From the firſt vertebra 


to the fourth or fifth, their bodies are contraCted be- | 


tween the upper and lower ſides, e more in the] ceffary for their different motions. To give a machine 


lower vertebræ, and growing broader between the fore 


gradually increaſes, but more between the upper and 


lower, than between the fore and back fides. The ſpi- | 


nal apophyſes are long, ſharp on the upper fide, and a 
little hollow on the lower, terminating in a ſort of ſmall 
pointed head, They are much inclined downward, ex- 


cept the firſt three or four, which are ſtraighter and | 


ſhorter in proportion to their nearneſs to the verte- 
bre of the neck. The three laſt become likewiſe 


ſtraighter as they deſcend, and are broader and ſhorter | 
than thoſe above them. The articular apophyſes are 
ſituated almoſt directly above and below the tranſverſe, | 


and their ſides are rather perpendicular than oblique ; 


- thoſe of the ſuperior apophyſes are a little convex, and | 
turned backward, the inferior a little concave, and turn- 
ed forward. The tranſverſe apophyſes are pretty long, 


diminiſhing in length gradually to the twelfth vertebra, 
in which they are very ſhort and ſmall; they end in a fort 
of head ſet upon a narrow neck. In the anterior part 
of theſe heads are cartilaginous cavities correſponding to 

- the tubercles in the ribs, which cavities diminiſh gra- 
dually as they deſcend, and in the two laſt vertebræ there 
are ſcarce any to be ſeen. In the upper vertebre they are 
ſituated more forward than in the following, in which 
hey remove gradually outward. The lateral notches are 
between the articular apophyſes and bodies of the verte- 
bre, and the inferior are the moſt hollow. Moſt of theſe 
vertebræ haye four ſmall cartilaginous impreſſions, two 


the ſeven ordinary apop i hi this laſt bete. 


even on the ſore part. The ſuperior articular 1 


VER 


and fo diſpoſed, that the inſerior in the bod | 
tebra, and the ſuperior in the next below My af one g. 
niche, in which the ends or heads of th 1 ey a fort of 
culated, In the brſt vertebra there js comm 115 articy. 
tire niche for the firſt lib, and half of Er bo en. 
ſecond. The two laft vertebr& have arg for the 
entire niche on each fide; "Theſe marks are , 7" one 
the ver!#b1@ of the back, and" eafily ditintuch 
from the reſt. In the lower articular apo Goh ! them 
laſt vert: bra, the ſides are turned lateral] 45 0 * 
outward; and are likewiſe, a little onen 6 0 i 
vertebra is received both above and below, be ng 1 
e 


firſt vertebra of the heck receives both ways: Brgy 
. eg 
@ has often 


two ſmall ones between orb nn 
perior arti. 


e tranſverſe and fu 


culir ot ſes. The large middle holes in the rertibre 


of che back become roundet and narrower as thev a 

ſcend, eſpecially from the firſt to the tenth. e 
begin again to be more flat and extended, All 0 0 
large holes, each of which ſhould be regarded 1; a 1 
tion of a canal, have a notch in the back (ide aboye N 
ſpinal proceſſes, and between the articular apophyſ | 
that in the laſt verte%ra appears to be deeper A1 1 
the reſt. See Tab. Anat. (Oleol.) fig. 3. u. 13.1 3 
7. 1. 15. 15. fig. 1 eg 125 EPS 
the vertebræ of the loins are the largeſt in the whit 
ſpine, and, as they deſcend they increaſe, much more in 
breadth] than in thickneſs : between the upper and lower 
fides they are a little contracted in the middle, and their 
edges are conſequently prominent. 'The ſpinal apophyfes 
are ſhort, ſtraight, and broad on each fide, but nartop 
on the upper and lower parts. The upper edge is ſr; 
the lower divided, as it were, into two labia by a nie: 
row ridge more or leſs prominent; the extremities ſwell 
a little, and the ſpinal apophyſis of the fiſth vertelya i; 
ſhorter and narrower than the reſt, and bent a litte 
downward. The tranſverſe apophyſes are longer and 
more flender than in the vertebræ of the back, increaſig 
in length ſrom the firſt to the third, and then diminiſh- 
ing to the-fifth 3 they are flat on the back part, and more 


of all theſe vertebre are hollowed lengthwiſe ; the in- 
ferior are convex lengthwiſe, and placed nearer each 
other than the ſuperior ; the cavities are turned in. 
ward, and the convexities outward, and this direction 
changes as the wvertebre deſcend ; and thus in the fifth 
Tertebra the ſides of the inferior apophyſes are turned 
a little more forward. Beſides theſe ſeven apophyles, 
each vertebra has two additional ones near the ſuperior 
apophyſes. The lower fide of the body of the laſt v. 
tcbra is obliquely inclined forward, fo that it is much 
longer before than behind. Ihe great foramina in thele 
vertebræ are larger than in thoſe of the back; they ar 
flatted on the ſore ſide, and almoſt angular beting 
much like thoſe in the vertebræ of the neck. See 7a 
Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 2. u. 14. 14. ts. 7. u. 16. 16. fg. 1 
The ſpine taken together is the ſupport of all che ohe 
bones, and the univerſal director of all the attitudes fe. 


both theſe advantages, it muft have two propeſtes 
which, at firſt ſight, appear incompatible, v12- ſtrength 
and flexibility; and it will be ſtill. more perfect if it x 
| alfo light in proportion to its bulk. The author of n 
ture has framed the ſpine, with all theſe advantages," 
a manner which is the more wonderful, becauic wy 
moſt ſimple. He has made the ſpine flexible by : 
number of pieces of which it 1s compoſed; 60 J 
made it firm and ſtrong, by diſpoſing theſe pieces, 1 
naturally to ſupport and ſuitain each other, and by 10 
ing them in the moſt convenient manner ſor that 12 7 
number of cords by which they are bound e 
laſtly, their internal ſtructure renders them very 1 i 
However, the contrivance of this excellent mec - 
is not the ſame in all the three claſſes of the ver | 
Thoſe of the back and loins ſultain each _ * 
enough by the extent and ditection of their bo ar fl 
in all of them this diſpoſition is 8 Ty rl 
weight they have to bear, the inferior 45 "area 
larger than thoſe above them; nor does the Be 115 
of this bony pillar, at the fourth or fifth _—_ Re 
back, in the leaſt impair this ar true 11d 
there ſtrengthened by the connexion 0 leren b 
large vertebre would have been ulelel: 4 rene 5 
miniſhing their ſize, the capacity of the {the rice 
creaſed for the more commodious reception” 1h 
In the vertebræ of the neck the caſe 18 gr il 
bodies are of ſmall extent, and their ſides jre ie obi 
Gtuation of the whole row of theſe 93 whic 
and inclined forward, except the tuo. of the bo 
| | - ſo that this poftion 
placed perpendicularly ; o being bent foruan, 
pillar is concave, the upper half being Jv 


on each {ide of their bodies, which are obliquely hollow, order to judge how far 
„ 0 | 


a in a 


VER 


and obſerve the ſituation of the maſtoide 
leut . N the articulation of the firſt vertebra 
5 neck with the condyles of the os occipitis is ex- 
oh berween the anterior edges of theſe apophyſes. 
1. a man ſtands or fits in an erect 3 the ob- 
rave diſpoſition of theſe vertebræ puts the oblique ſides 
their articular apophyſes almoſt in a horizontal ſitua- 
pee ſo that they ſupport each other, not only by their 
dies as in the other vertebræ, but alſo by their arti- 
cular apophyſes z the bodies being thus eaſed of part of 
their burden. | 2 : 

The obliquity of theſe apophyſes facilitates the rotation 
ok the neck; for the natural oblique ſituation of the neck 


 obliquity of the apophyſes. The diſpoſition: of the ſe- 


che natural inflexions of the neck are thereby made more 
- holes in the tranſverſe apophyſes of the vertebrae of 
the neck form a ſort of canal for the paſſage of the 
blood-veſſels. The length of this apophyſis in the firſt 
qertebra enables it to turn more eaſily on the axis of the 
{cond; and the ſhortneſs of theſe apophyſes in the other 
vertebre prevents them from injuring the neighbouring 
parts in the lateral infleQions of the neck. 


facilitates the rotation of the firſt. The ſmallneſs of this 
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them ſrom compreſſing the neighbouring parts, when 
the neck is bent backwards; and they are broad and 
forked ſo as to afford ſufficient room for the inſertion of 
the muſcles. _ | EK 

The vertebræ of the back ſerve principally for the for- 
mation of the cavity of the thorax, by ſuſtaining the 
ile arches of the ribs; and this cavity is alſo augmented, 
and becauſe tlie whole row of theſe vertebræ is concave on 
ſing the fore-fide. The length of their ſpinal apophyſes is 
wſh- | proportioned to the great number of muſcles inſerted in 
nore 
Ales 
e in. 
each 


in- 


inconveniences of ſo great a length, but hinder the ven- 
ire from being bent backward, and, conſequently, 


Gion der them. _ | 

\ fifth The curvature of the tranſverſe apophyſes backward en- 

urned larges the capacity of the thorax, and gives to the dou- 

hyſes ble articulation of the ribs a peculiar ſort of obliquity, | 

14 without which it is impoſſible to conceive how, by ſimpiy 
vers 


railing the ribs, all the dimenſions of the thorax ſhould 
be increaſed, and diminiſhed by lowering them. _ 
The articular apophyſes of the back being almoſt verti- 


much 
a thele 
ey are 
zehind, 
ge Tab. 
fig. II. 
e otlet 


teral inflexions; but they cannot allow of any rotation. 
As theſe apophyſes are placed between the tranſverſe, and 


wy little expoſed to ſtrains or external injuries; and thereby 
wel their ſmall 6ze, when compared with the bodies of the | 
Jpertith dorfal vertebræ, becomes ſufficient. 1 Roe 


ſtrengh 
if it be 
r of m 
rages 1 
wulc it 


counterbalances the different directions of the other por- 


eir ſpinal apophyſes give room to bend the whole ſpine 


$4 a 2 {pace for the inſertion of muſcles. The length of | 
1 1 ee apophyſes facilitates the action of the 
115 U : es; but the ſhortneſs of the upper and lower apo- 
11155 | b es prevents their ſtriking againſt the ribs, or oſſa in- 
her aut Res eral wore og 8 . 
8 ne articular apophyſes is proportioned to the 
hoe _ efforts which they often ſuffer in hate motions. 
give” O a particular direction of theſe apophyſes ſets bounds 
Fall 1 of rotation, by their meeting and ſtriking 
ex; ma + - other; and it is principally on this occaſion 
"| ol olle , lack ſize becomes neceſſary, to enable them 
"bi m bras ſtrokes without 8 | 
onde Ra 2 of the ſpine, from the firſt vertebra of | 
1 of rde as Ot _— of the os ſacrum, may be te- 
21 28 an articulated elongation of the cx ANU, ſerv- 
e atain a production of the brain called the $21- 


Marrow 


and loins than in the back. The la- 
the riſe | = 4 formed by the notches in each vertebra tranſ- 
11 T7 —— number of nerves, Winſlow's Anat. vol. i. 
row. ue | 
þ : obli © dere ſtructure and motion of the vertebræ, when 
| which bud — poſition; but we frequently find them 
of the de | i conſis orted, If the vertebræ of the back ſtick out, 
; q ales the —— we call a bunched back; and in ſuch 


es t 
and ar ines the vertebre are very thin 


body, we need only ſtand or fit, holding the head in a 


would have made that motion very difficult, without the| 


cond and third vertebra being more vertical than oblique, | 


The length of the ſpinal apophyſis of the ſecond vertebra | 


apophyſis, in the three following vertebre, prevents 


them; and their oblique ſituation, and their lying for the | 


moſt part cloſe upon one another, not only prevent the | ſpecies, as they are the only creatures who walk erect, 


enable them to ſupport great weights without ſinking un- 


cal, and nearly in the ſame plane, ſmall degrees of flex- | 
ion and extenſion are thereby made practicable, as alſo la- 


near the poſterior extremities of the ribs, they are very | 


The gentle curvature of the row of lumbar vertebr@| 


= of the ſpine. The ſhortneſs and ſtraightneſs of | 


k ed for ever in an erect poſture. 
ward on the loins, and their largeneſs affords ſuſfi- | 


lager in the * MEDULLA ſpinalis. This canal is 


Vol, W. Ne 38 conſiderably thick backwards, 


VER 


where the oblique proceſles of the ſuperior and inferior 


vertebræ are at a conſiderable diſtance from one another, 


which diſtance-is filled up with a viſcous ſubſtance. 

This inequality of the thickneſs of the cartilages hap- 
pens, either by a relaxation, or a weakneſs, of the liga- 
ments and muſcles, faſtened to the back fide of the ver- 
tebre ; in which caſes, their antagoniſts, finding no oppo- 
ſition, remain in a continual contraction. See BuxCH 
and Curvature of the SPINE. | 
The cartilages between the vertebræ of the back yield con- 
ſiderably to the preſſure of the body, in an erect poſture, 
and expand themſelves in the night when perſons lie 
down. Hence ariſes a very ſingular phenomenon, but a 
very true one; which is, that a man is conſiderably 
taller at his riſing in a morning, after the expanſion of 
theſe cartilages, during the abſence of preſſure for ſeveral 


hours, than at night, when they have been preſſed down 
all the day. | 


The reverend Mr. Waſſe ſeems to have examined this 


difference more ſtrictly than any other perſon. He found 
that ſeveral perſons, enliſted as ſoldiers in a morning, 
had been diſcharged for want of height, on their being 
meaſured again before the officers in the evening; and 
on this occaſion meaſured ſeveral other people, and {ound 
the difference in many caſes to be not leſs than an inch. 
'This gentleman obſerved in himſelf, that fixing a bar of 
iron where he juſt reached it with his head on getting 
firſt out of bed in the morning, he could loſe near half 
an inch in an hour, or leſs, if he employed that time in 
ro!ling his garden, or any cther exerciſe of that laborious 


kind. He obſerved alſo, that riding often took off the 
height very ſuddenly ; and what was more particular, 


that in ſitting cloſe to ſtudy ſor five or ſix hours without 
any motion, he loſt often a whole inch in height. 
People who uſe hard labour fink rather leſs in the whole 
than thoſe of ſedentary lives; and the height once loſt _ 
is never to be recovered that day, not even by the uſe of 
the cold bath ; but a night's lying down alone can re- 


ſtore it. Philoſ. Tranſ. N* 383. p. 87. | 


This difference in height takes place only in the human 


and throw the preſſure of their whole weight upon the 
back-bone. This gentleman meaſured horſes before and 
after riding, and could find no difference even after the 


longeſt journies. 


The alteration in height is much greater in young peo- 
ple than in thoſe who are more aged. It is evident from 
this change happening to perſons when they it, as well 
as when they ſtand, that it is brought about merely by 
the back - bone; and we muſt admire the ſtructure of that 


part of the body, which owes its giving way thus, to its 


being formed together in that manner which alone could 
ſuit it to the ſeveral purpoſes it was intended for. The 
thickneſs and ſhortneſs of the bones, with the interven- 


ing cantilages, aſſiſted by the bony proceſſes, diſpoſe it 


to a motion peculiar to itſelf ; whereas, had the bones 
been of any conſiderable length, upon bending the body, 
the articulations muſt have made a large angle upon their 


inmoſt edges, and the ſpinal marrow would have been 5 


continually liable to be injured; and had the cartilages 
been entirely wanting, it would have been as uſeleſs as 


if it were but one bone, whereby the trunk of the body. 


being rendered incapable of bending, muſt have remain- 
| Another particular, 
which beſpeaks the utmoſt wiſdom and defipn in the 
contrivance of this part is, the remarkable difference 


there is inthe cartilages placed betwixt the ſeveral bones 


of the ſpine. 3, 9 e 
The vertebræ of the back require but little motion, and 
the cartilages there are for that reaſon ſmall and thin, in 
compariſon with thoſe of the loins, which being very 

thick, the loweſt more eſpecially, the motion is then? 
greater there, and much better to be borne. This being 
the ſtate and diſpoſition of the parts during the whole 
ſpace of time in which we are uſually employed about 
our ſeveral buſineſſes, till the time that we diſpoſe our- 
ſelves to reſt, the cartilages of the ſpine will, by 
their compreſſible and yielding properties, become more 


cloſe and compact from the preffure they ſuſtain, and 


conſequently the ſpine, which is the only ſupport of the 


trunk of the body, will become ſhorter; but when this 


ſuperior weight ſhall be entirely removed, by placing the 


body in an horizontal poſture, as it always is when we are 


in bed, the compreſſed cartilages will, by their natural 
elaſtic power, begin gradually to enlarge themſelves, till 
they, by degrees, recover the expanded ſlate they had 
before they gave way. 
The cartilages between the ſeveral vertebræ are twenty- 
four in number, and every one of theſe is preſſed ſome- 
what in our daily employments, ſo that when they all 
come to expand, the aggregate of their ſeveral expan- 
ſions cannot be ſuppoſed leſs than about an inch. Now, 
| 12 X a 
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if this be the difference occaſioned by the preſſure of the 
common weight of the body alone upon itſelf, it mult 
neceſſarily be much greater in thoſe perſons whoſe con- 
ſtant employment it is to carry heavy burdens. Lhe com- 
preſſion and expanſion of the cartilages in older people 
being leſs than in younger, is a neceſſary conſequence 
of the cartilages in time of age growing harder, and lets 
capable of comprethon ; for they often grow almolt bony | 
in length of time; and hence it is, that old people are | 
obſerved to loſe ſomewhat of their former height, the car- 
tilages in them ſhrinking to a ſomewhat ſmaller compaſs 
as they grow bony z and this ſhortening is therefore not 
imaginary, as many have believed, but real, and owing 
to this plain cauſe. Phil. Tranf. N 383. p. 90. See 
Cartilages of the S. 7 | 
The os /acrum has alſo. its falſe vertebræ; and as the 
uſe of this bone is to ſuſtain the ſpine, with all that be- 
longs to it, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be ſtrongly 
connected with, and encloſed by the oſſa innominata, 
with which it likewiſe ſerves to form the PEL Is. 
VerTEBRA, Cartilages and Ligaments of the. See OPINE. 
VERTEBRA fractured. When any of the vertebræ are 
fractured without hurting the ſpinal marrow, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the fracture is confined to ſome 
of the oblique, or ſpinal proceiles, and therefore the pa- 
tient will be in no great danger; but when the body of | 
the wertebra is cither broke or ſplit, and the contiguous 
ſpinal marrow bruiſed or compreſſed; all parts of the 
limbs and viſcera beneath that vertebra become immove- 
able and rigid, and death often follows. Laſtly, if the 
. tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ are broken, which in- 


cline toward the cavity of the thorax, it is ſcarce pollible VERTEBRSA of fh. The tericbre of fiſh are extremely dif. 


that the heads of the ribs, which are connected there, 
ſhould eſcape being fractured alſo, which makes the caſe 
very dep!orable. When only the proceſſes of the verte- 
bu are broken, it will be the beſt way to reduce the 
bones into their places with the fingers, placing narrow 
compreites, dipped in warm ſpirit of wine on each fide 


olf the vertebræ, and over them flips of thick paſteboard, VERTEBRAL Artery, in Anatomy, is an artery that goes 


to be kept on by the proper bandages; for by this means 
the bones of the vertebra, which are very ſoft aud | 
ſpungy, will very quickly and caſily grow together again. | 
If in theſe fractures the ſpinal marrow be divided, death 
is generally an inevitable conſequence z all that the ſur- 
geon can attempt in this caſe is to lay bare the fractured 
vertclr @ with the ſcalpel, and replace, or elſe remove, 
| ſuch fragments as injured the ſpinal marrow z and the 
wound mult be afterwards gently cleanſed, and treated 
with the vulnerary balſams, to be kept on with the nap- 
kin and ſcapulary bandage, till cither the wounds ſhall | 


— 


be terminated by a perfect cure, or by death. Heiſter's || 


Surgery, vol. i. p. 1430. ET | — 
V=RTEBRE wwxated, The luxations, which happen to the 
ipine and vertebræ of the back, are generally imperfect | 
ones; for it appears from an accurate conſideration of | 
the ſtructure, and articulations of theſe bones, that none 
ol the vertebre can be entirely diſplaced without being 
| tractured, and allo compreſſing and wounding the ſpinal 


marrow, which mult produce danger of initant death. | VERTEBRAL Muſeles, in Anatomy, are thoſe which lie 


Even the imperfect luxations of theſe bones are very dan- 
gerous, which happen either between the two, ſuperior 
_ vertebre of the head and neck, or between the reſt of the 
vertebre, when they are forced from each other. | 
Such as have a luxation between the head and upper ver- 
tebra ſeldom eſcape being carried off by a ſudden death; 
for by this means the tender medulla, which joins im- 
mediatcly with the brain, and is lodged in the [Ajay the | 
brain itſelſ, and the nerves which ariſe from beneath the 

_ occiput, are too much diſtended, compreſſed, or lace- |. 
rated. The two condyloide proceſſes of the occiput 
uſually fide out of their glenoide ſinuſes in the fiſt ver- 
tebra of the neck, when a perſon falls headlong from | 
high place, or from on horſeback, or when he receives a | 
violent blow upan the neck, People die uſually very 
ſuddenly by this accident, aud are uſually ſaid to have | 
broke their necks, when there is really no more than a 
bare luxation; though it does ſometimes happen, that 
the vertebræ of the neck are broken, If liſe thould re- 
main after ſuch an accident, which very rarely happens, 
the head mult neceſſarily be diſtorted, commonly with | 
the chin cloſe down to the breaſt, ſo that the perſon can 
neither ſwallow, ſpeak, nor move any part that is below 
the neck; therefore, if ſpeedy aſſiſtance is not had, 
2 enſues, from the compreſlure, or hurt of the me- 
ulla, 
In order to reduce this Juxation, the patient muſt be laid 
flat pow the ground; then the ſurgeon, kneeling down 
with his knees againlt the patient's thoulders, mult bring 
them together ſo as juſt to contain the patient's neck be- 
tween them; this done, he is quickly to lay hold of the 
paticut's head with both his hands, aud ſtrongly pulling 
aud extending it, he muſt gently move it from one fide 


, — 


| 


ſometimes to only one of the ſpinal vertcs 


to another, till be finds, by a noi | 
of the neck, and a ethos of 6, 5 Poſture 
diſlocation 1s properly reduced, Proms, that the 
The imperfect luxations of the vertebre of Ks: 
no more than their two upper or lower bo e back we 
diſplaced, and that often but on one rae, — bein 

> apes 
to more. Iheſe luxations are generally Kory og eli 
reduced ; the beſt method of doing it is thus - Cult to he 
apophyſes of the ver tebræ ate diſlocated on both 90 * 
patient is to be laid leaning on his belly over a af. ez, the 
or ſome other gibbous body; and then two ag, om, 
ſtrongly to preſs down both ends of the hint en are 
each ſide; by this means the bones of the # in Pine on 
ſet free from each other, liited, or pulked ha x 
an arch, and ſo gradually extended; this d W _ of 
geon puſhes down the luxated vertebre, and it en 
time nimbly puſhes the ſuperior part of the * 
wards, and by this means the luxated bone; 8 up- 
times happily reduced into their places; if Wan 4 
not attend the firſt attempt in this way, the opemt chr 
to be repeated. When the vertebra come; Out ag i 
ſide, the patient is to be placed inclining in the = 
poiture now mentioned; but fo, that when the Wy 5 
phyſis is diſplaced, one aſſiſtant may preſs the lowef - : 
teh inward to the right, and another may depreſs 5 
right humerus, and vice * After the vertebrs 8 
reduced, the part is to be bathed with fpirit of wine 
camphorated, or to have compreſſes dipped in the ſame 
ſpirit laid on it, and the napkin and ſcapulary bandage are 
to be applied. Heilter's Surgery, vol. i. p. 1715, .. 


ferent in ſhape in the ſeveral kinds, and even Vary in 
number in the different ſpecies of the fame genus. Ihe 
anterior vertebræ in ſome have three apophyles, as in the 
cyprini, eſoces, pleuronecti, &c. and in the clupez they 
bave no Jeſs than ſeven of theſe apophyſes, but they are 
flender and capillary. Artedi Ichthyol. | 


out from the poſterior and upper ſide of the ſubclavian, 
and runs up through all the holes in the tranſverſe apo- 
phyſes of the vertebræ of the neck; ſending off little 
twigs, through the lateral notches of theſe vertebtæ, to 
the medulla ſpinalis and its. coverings, and giving arteries 
ro the vertebral muſcles and others near them, After an 
incurvated paſſage it ſends off, at its third curyature, a 


ſmall branch, which is ramified on the outer and poſterior 


part of the occiput, and communicates with the cervical 
and occipital arteries. Having afterward reached the 
great foramen of the os occipitis, it enters the cranium, 
and pierces the dura mater, ſending ſeveral ſmall ramif- 
cations to the back part of the medulla oblongata, and 
to the corpora olivaria and pyramidalia; it afterward a- 
vances on the apophybs batilaris of the 05 ccipius, ur 
clining gradually toward the vertebral artery of the other 
ſide all the way to the extremity of that apophylis, where 
they both join in one common trunk, which may be nam 
ed arteria baſilaris. | | | 


along the ſpine, the greateſt part of which ſerve for tix 
motions of the neck, back, and loins. e 
By verichral mulcles, Steno underſtands thoſe which a 
fixed in the vertebrie alone; and he diltinguithes then 
all into recti and obliqui. The recti, which are thai 
that run up parallel to the medulla ſpinalis, or in a Fe 
gitudinal direQtion, are middle and lateral; the wo 
recti being thoſe which are fixed to the ſpinal apophiyles 
and the lateral thoſe that are fixed to the tranſverſe 11 
phyſes. He again ſubdivided all theſe into imple * 
compound ; the ſimple being thoſe which are fixe 3 
two vertebra: only, aud the compound thole that are 
ed in more than two. . CO 1 
The obliqui are thoſe which run obliquely e 
ſpinal and tranſverſe apophyſes; and the) — . 
kinds; ſome run vp from the tranſverſe to che go Fo 
Phyſes, approaching each Abe! an [gr es 
from the ſpinal to the trauſverſe apopny\ un e 
from each. otlier: the firlt Steno calls ad " # 27 
1 gentes, Or converging ns, and the ſecond, 
recedentes, or diverging muſcles. ., 11 
Ie adds, A of the ſirſt rn en 
one trauſverſe to ſeveral ſ p nal en all 
ral tranſverſe to one ſpinal apophy >. des, the 
According to this account ot the vertebral om . 
ancient terms ſpinales, tranſverſales, and 1. che ful 
may {till be applicd to them; underlling ch iſes; 
thole which are wholly fixed in the bin A rank 
the ſecond, thoſe which are wholly e which aue du 
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| Viarrx of 


ſ ſo-ſpinales and ſpino-tranſverfales, It is, how- 
aretz eflary to retain the general names of vertebrales 
me bret obliqui, &c. becauſe, though the terms 
2 mentioned agree very well to the poſterior obli- 
a 7 4 


i, they cannot be applied to the anterior obliqui, one 
Ul, 


Arg of which is fixed, not in the ſpinal apophyles, but 

2 the bodies of the vertebræ. | 

Th ſmall ſimple muſcles that paſs between two vertebræ 
_ he named vertebrales minores, and the large com- 
= 4 muſcles that reach ſeveral vertebre, vertebrales 
r both being afterwards divided into ſpinales and 
on ſverſales majores & minores. The ſmall muſcles 


le wiſe called inter-ſpinales and inter-tranſverſales; 
25 as there are ſome ſmall oblique mulcles, which can- 
gs be ſaid to reach either the tranſverſe or ſpinal apo- | 


hyſes, theſe may be termed ſimply inter-vertebrales. 

Beſides the vertebral muſcles, properly ſo called, ſeveral 
other muſcles, not inſerted wholly in the vertebræ, ſerve 
to move them. Some of the ancients called theſe ſemi- 
ſpinales, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe they termed ſpi- 
nales, which included all the vertebral muſcles : thete, 
ſays Winſlow, may be named ſemi-vertebrales. : Ap 

The vertebral muſcles vary much in their inſertions and 
reciprocal communications, and they are, therefore, dif- 
fcultly diſtinguiſhed ; but, in general, they are more 
cably diſtinguiſhed in children than in adults, and in 
adults than in very aged perſons. ED 8 

The vertebral mulcles of the neck, according to the di- 
ſtribution of Winſlow, may be reduced to twelve, ſix on 
each fide, viz. LONGUS c, TRANSVERSALIS colli ma- 
for , TRANSVERSALIS gract/:s five collateralts colli, SE MI- 
ſpinalis cue tranſverſo-[Pinalis colli, SPINAL ES colli prrv! 
ſive INTER-SPINALES, and TRANSVERSALES coll; mino- 


yes five INTER-TRANSVERSALES. To theſe may be 


added two, which are ſometimes deſcribed among thoſe 


The muſcles which move the vertebrz of the back and 
Joins are reduced to twenty-four, twelve on each fide, 
viz. $ACRO-/umbgris, longifſimus DORSI, SPINALIS dorſ! 
major, SPINALES dorft minores, TRANSVERSALIS d 
major, TRANSVERSALES dorſi mineres, SEMI=ſpinalis ſeue 
tranſuerſo-ſpinalts dorſi, ſemi-ſpinalis ſive TRANSVERSO: 
ſpinalis lumborum, s PIN ALES & tranſverſales lumborum, 
QUADRATUS lumborum frve lumbaris externus, and coc- 
i or muſculi COCCY GIS. 5 | 


The vertebræ of the back, and eſpecially thoſe of the 


Joins, may likewiſe be moved by the muſcles of the ab- 
domen; the inferior portion of the LONG us celli may 
contribute ſomething to the motion of the upper verte- 
bræ of the back; the pſoas, to that of the vertebræ of the 


loins; and the glutæus maximus to that of the os coccy- 


vis. Winſlow. 


VII TRAIL. Vein, in Anatomy, ariſes poſteriorly from the 


SUBCLAVIAN or AXILLARY, ſometimes by two ſtems, 
and ſometimes by one, which ſoon afterwards divides 
mo two. The firſt and principal ſtem gives out a 


branch, called vena cervicalis, which is diſtributed to 
the neighbouring muſcles, and afterwards runs up 


through the holes of the tranſverſe apophyſes of the ver- 
tebræ colliz this cervical branch comes ſometimes from 
the axillaris. The other ſtem of the vertebral vein runs 
up on the fide of the vertebrz, and having reached the 
fourth, or ſometimes higher, it runs in berween the 


 traniverſe apophyſes of that vertebra and the fifth, to 


oaks hell or principal ſtem, | tes 
he vertebral vein aecompanies the VERTFEBRAI artery, 
rabies in one trunk, ſometimes in ſeveral ſtems, 


ough all the holes of the tranſverſe apophyſes of the | 


vertebræ colli to the great foramen occipitale, communi- 


ang with the occipital veins, and ſmall occipital ſinuſes. 


ak the dura mater; and ſending branches to the anterior 
s of the neck, and 8 ſmall interior muſcles 

S head ; and alſo other branches to the muſculi 
- Waniverſales and vertebrates collt, and to the great canal 


„the ſpinal marrow, where ſinuſes are fortned commu- 


mg with thoſe on the other fide. Winſlow. 
uin Anutomy, the crown of the head, or that 


uppermoſt and mid; | 1 3 
and oeciput, middle part ſituate between! the ſinciput 


— alſo, der tex- 18 figuratively uſed for the top of 
r things, Thus, the vertex of a cone, pyramid, 


conie ſection, & c 18 the + | n 
. -point of the upper extremity of 
© X13, or the top of the figure. IF © 


Marr v7 1 fig. 91.) wherein the legs meet. 


to the boſe Figure, is the vertex of the angle oppofite | 


te * wy M (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) oppoſite to 
wh 7 a Curve, is the point A (Tab. Geometry, fig. 


of the head, viz. OBLIQUUS mer, and RECTUS mi- 
nor. | | 


an Angle, is the angular point, or the point A, 
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12.) from which the diameter is drawn ; or it is the in- 
ter ſection of the diameter and the curve, * 
VERTEX of a Glaſs, in Optics, the ſame with the pole 
thereof. | | 
VERTEX is alſo uſed, in //ronsmy, for the point of hea- 


ven perpendicularly over our heads, called the 2 k- 
NI'TH. | 


VERTEX, Path of the. See Pan. 
VERTIBULUM, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 
the round head of a bone, which, in its articulation, 1s 
inſerted into the ſinus, or cavity of another bone. 
VERTICAL Circle, in Aſtronomy, is a great circle of the 
ſphere, paſſing through the zenith Z, and the nadir N, 
(Tab. Ajtronomy, fig. G.) and any other given point on the 
ſurface of the ſphere, as B. | 
The vertical, circles are alſo called AZ IMU THS. The me- 


— 


circles interſect each other in the zenith and nadir. 

The uſe of the vertical circles is to meaſure the height 
of the ſtars, and their diſtances from the zenith, which 
is reckoned on theſe circles; and to find their eaſtern 
and weſtern amplitude, by obſerving how many degrees 


the vertical, wherein the ſtar riſes or ſets, is diſtant from 
the meridian. 


Prime VERTiCAL, is that vertical circle, or azimuth, 


which paſſes through the poles of the meridian; or 
which is perpendicular to the meridian, and paſles 
through the equinoQial points. 

Prime VERTICALsS, in D:alling. See PRIME Perticals. 

VERTICAL of the Sun, is the vertical which paſſes through 
the centre of the ſun at any moment of time. 1 
Its uſe is, in dialling, to find the declination of the plane 

whereon the dial is to be drawn, which is done by ob- 
ſeiving how many degrees that vertical is diſtant from 
the meridian, after marking the point, or line of the 
ſhadow upon the plane at any times. | 


{VERTICAL Angles. Two angles, 2s o and x, (Tub. Grome- 


try, fig. 18.) are ſaid to be vertical, if the legs of one of 


of the other, CE and DE. See Vertical ANGLES. 
VERTICAL Plane, in Perſpective. See PLANE and PRR“ 
SPECTIVE. 55 | | | 
VERTICAL Plane, in Conics, is a plane paſſing through the 
vertex of a cone, and parallel to any conic ſection. 
VERTICAL Line, in Conics, is a right line drawn on the 
vertical plane, and paſling through the vertex of the 
Lebn e: 8 55 ” | 
VERTICAL Line, in Perſpective. See Vertical LINE. 
VrRrTICAL Dial. See 5 | 


ertical D IAL. 


| VERTICAL Point, in Aſtronomy, the ſame with vertex, or 


ens, | 


to be in that point which is perpendicularly over any 

"dec 54 ES 5 

VERTICAL Line, in Dialling, is a line in any plane per- 
pendicular to the horizon. F 5 
This is beſt found and drawn on an ere&t and reclining 
plane, by holding up a itring and heavy plumbet ſteadily, 
and then marking two points of the ſhadow of the thread 


ang a line through thoſe marks. | 
| LLATE Plants, in Botany. See PLANTS. 
Mr. Ray makes two diſtinctions of the verticiliate plants. 


| theſe, again, have either a plain flower, as the chamæ- 


| ous vulgaris, teucrium, and the marum Syriacum; or 
a 


ower with a lip, which they call a labiated flower; or 
one ſomething in the form of an helmet, which they 
call galeated; as the ſclarea, ſtœchas, hyſſopus, roſma- 
rinus, ſatureia, maxum vulgare, thymum vulgare, and 


the polium montanum. | | 
2. The herbacte, or ſuch whoſe ſtalks are not perennial; 


nepeta, betonica, prunella, ſtachys, clinopodium vul- 
gare, lamium, moluca, hedera terreſtris, galericulata, 


aquaticum; chamæpitys, ſcordonia, fcordium, bugula, 
ſyderitis, and cardiaca. 3 | | 
VERTICILLATE Flowers. See FLOWERS. 


it turns or directs itſelf ro ſome peculiar point. 
The attraCtion of the magnet was known long before its 
verlicity. . 
VER VIGO, formed 2 vertende, from turning round, in 
Medicine, an indiſpoſition of the brain, wherein the pa- 
tient ſees the objects about him as if they turned round, 
and fancies he turns round himſelf; though he is all the 
while at reſt. | | 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds, or rather two degrees 
of vertigoes, The firſt, called a /mple vertigo, is when 


| 


3 the 


ridian of any place is a vertical circle, All the vertical - 


them, AE and EB, be only continuations of the legs 


Hence, a ſtar is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens 


on the plane, a good diltance from one another; and 


1. The fruticoſe, or ſuch whoſe ſuperficies is perennial z 


theſe are the menthz, verbena, dictamnus Creticus, 
origanum, majorana, ocymum, horminum, galeopſis, 


calamintha, meliſſa, marrubium commune, nigrum & 


VERTICETY, is that property of the load-ſtone whereby 


| 
| 
] 
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VERTILLAGE, in Axriculture, the tilling, or preparing 


VERTUE. See Vin run. „ 
VERTUMNALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival cele- 


parts at the brim; it has one petal with a cylindrical 


VER 


body and external objects appear to turn round, without 
any great dimneſs of fight. - | 

The other, called /cotomia, or vertigo tenebroſa, is when 
the eyes are alſo darkened, and, as it were, covered with 
a miſt, 

Some make a third ſtage, viz. vertigo caduca, wherein 
the patient aQually falls down. But this ſeems ſcarce to 
differ from an EPILEPSY» | | 
Sometimes the vertigo is ſituated in the fore part of the 
head and ſometimes in the hind part; the latter is much 
the more dangerous. | | 

Bellini accounts for the vertigo very well, from a pre- 
ternatural motion in the retina ; for it is evident, an ob- 
ject will ſeem to move circularly, if the images thereof, 
painted on the retina, fall ſucceſſively on different parts 
of the retina. | 

This they may do, either by the objects moving while 
the eye is at reſt, or from the eye moving while the ob- 
ject reſts; or laſtly, the object and eye being both at] 
reſt, and the rays falling on the ſame place, by the optic 


nerves being alone in motion. For ſince a right and an 
oblique incident do not excite the ſame tremors in the 


nerves, and the ſame ſpecies of motion; if the optic 
nerve only be moved, and the object be at reſt, it will 
will appear to ſhift its ſituation, by the change of the 
oY in which it was repreſented. | 


:xternal cauſes of vertigoes are a continued turning round | 


of the body, drunkenneſs, too long faſting, immode- 
rate exerciſe, ſurprize, voracity, much uſe of pulſe, 
onions, lecks, radiſhes, cabbage, muſtard, &c. and, in 
general, whatever may preſs, diſtend, or contract the 
arteries. | | cu 

The firſt ſtep in the cure is bleeding in the jugular, or 
cupping z then they proceed to an emetic; then a veſi- 
catory on the neck, ora perpetual bliſter, or iſſues, with 
ſternutatories, and the other medicines that obtain in the 
apoplexy. | | 5 
of ground to receive the ſeed, by turning, ſtirring, or 
toffing it. | nw Sy 


brated in honour of the god Vertumnus in the month 
of October. | SL | 
VERTUMNUS, in Mythology, a god who preſided over 


| prom and orchards, honoured among the Etruſcans, 


from whom the worſhip of this deity was tranſmitted to | 


the Romans. | „ 
Ovid has deſcribed the various forms aſſumed by this 
deity, in order to obtain the love of Pomona. Some 
have ſuppoſed that Vertumnus, whoſe name they derive 
a vertendo, becauſe he had power to change his form at 
- pleaſure, marked the year and its variations; and thus 
they ſay he pleaſed Pomona, by bringing the fruits, to 
maturity. Accordingly, Ovid fays, that he aſſumed the 
form of a labourer, reaper, vine-dreſſer, and old wo- 
man, to repreſent the four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, au- 
tumn, and winter. e po 


Vertumnus had a temple near the market-place at Rome, | 


being repreſented as one of the tutelary deities of the 
merchants. 1 8 e 
Vertumnus, ſays an ancient ſcholiaſt, deus eff præſes ver- 
tendarum rerum, i. e. vendendarum ac emendarum. 
At the feaſt inſtituted in honour of him, he was repre- 
ſented as a young man crowned with different ſorts of 
kerbs, dreſſed in a robe which reached to his middle; 
holding fruit in his left hand, and, in his right, a cornu- 
The commentators on Ovid ſay, that he was an ancient 
king of Hetruria, who, by his diligent and ſucceſsful 
cultivation of fruits and gardens, obtained the honour 
of being ranked among the gods. Encyclopedie. 
VERTUOSO. Sce Vir rvoso. | 


VERU, a comet, accordihg to ſome writers, reſembling a 


ſpit, being nearly the ſame as the lonchites, only its 
head is rounder, and its train longer and ſharper pointed. 
VERVA, a word uſed by ſome authors to expreſs an ivory 
amulet to be worn for the epilepſy. Be 
VERVAIN, verbena, in Botany, a genus of the diandria 
monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
an angular ag empalement, indented in five 


tube, the length of the empalement, which is incurved, 
and cut into five points at the brim, which ſpread open, 
and are nearly equal; it bas ſometimes: two, at other 
times four, very ſhort briſtly ſtamina within the tube, 
ewo of which are ſhorter than the other, with as many 
incurved ſummits as ſtamina, with a four-cornered ger- 
men, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the tube, 


crowned with an obtuſe ſtigma z the gormen afterward 
e 


becomes two or four oblong ſeeds, cloſely ſhut up in the 


empalement. Miller enumerates ejphrc.. _ _ 
exp ſpecies. eighteen, and Linnru 
T he common wervain, or verbena officinalis of 
is very common on the ſides of roads, fog | 
farm-yards near habitations; for althoy, * (Paths, and 
any part of a wy in which this is hor fon: is ſcarce 
E it is never found above a quarter of N Plenty, 
ouſe ; which occaſioned its being called any a 
becauſe, wherever this plant is found e i Jo, 
ſure token of a houſe being near; this js , _ =» 
ſays Miller, but not eaſy to be accounted for 52 fuel, 
cultivated in gardens, but is directed by the R 7 Song 
Fbyſicians for medicinal uſe, and is brought t ge vf 
kets by thoſe who gather it in the fields, Yiu 2 
and flowers in July or Auguſt. is aumush, 
Vervain was uſed among the ancients at their ny 
and was thought to contain lomething divine, THe 
mans, in the beginning of the year, made a yr * Ry. 
this herb to their friends, 9 e 
It manifeſts a flight degree of affringency. Th, 
worn at the pit of the ſtomach, an Adel. * = 
ment prepared from the leaves, are ſaid to produce * 
effects in ſcrophulous cafes. Morley's Ef. 0 8 
8 e 
ut this, ſays Dr. Withering, wants confirmation from 
the more rational, and leſs enthuſiaſtic praQtitioner, 
Its ſenſible qualities, ſays Dr. Lewis, afford little or no 
foundation for the abundance of virtues for which jr has 


. 


been celebrated, _ US 
VERVAIN Matlow. See Marrow. | 
VERU-MONTANUM, in Anatomy, a kind of little valre 
3 place wherein the ejaculatory ducts enter the 
a. | | 
Its uſe is to prevent the urine, in paſſing the urethra 
from getting in at thoſe duQts, and fo mixing with < 
ſemen. Sce URETHRA, | | | 
VERY Lord, and Very Tenant, are thoſe that are imme- 
| = lord and tenant to one another. See Loky and 
ENANT:.: | | 
VERZELLINO, in Ornithology, the name of a bird com- 
mon in Italy, and kept in cages for its ſinging, called hy 
authors CIT RIN ELTA, and thraupis. | 
VESICA, in Anatomy, a bladder; a membranous or ſkinny 
part, in which any humour is contained. 
VEes1ca b:/aria. See GALL=bladder. | 
Ves1ca, among Chemz/s, is a large copper veſſel, tinned 
on the inſide, uſed in diſtilling ardent ſpirits; fo called, 
as reſembling the figure of a blown bladder. 
VESICLZ ſphincter. Yee OPHINCTER» | 
VESICATORY, veficaterium. See BLISTER, CANTH4+ 
RIDES, and EMPLASTRu ux. | 
Veficatories are a ſtronger ſort of ſinapiſms, and a kind of 
potential cauteries. 8 5 
VESICULA, veficle, a diminutive of vxsica; ſigniſſing 
a /ittle BLADDER. . 
The lungs conſiſt of veſicule, or lobules of ve/icuie, a. 
mitting air from the bronchiæ; and not only air, but ale 
ae. Fo 
There are ſeveral parts in the body which bear this 2p. 
en,, TT TE, : 
VeSICULA fellis, ciſtula fellis. See GALL-bladdere = 
VEsICULZ ſeminales, in Anatomy, are ſoft, whit, 
knotted bodies, about three or four fingers breadth in 
length, one in breadth, and about three times as broad 
as thick, ſituated obliquely between the rectum and 
lower part of the bladder, in ſuch a manner, 3 that 
their ſuperior extremities are at a diſtance from 35 
other, and their lower extremities united between thoſe 
of the vaſa deferentia. 'I'hey are irregularly round 1 
the upper part, and their breadth graduaHy dere 
from thence. By the union of their lower 2 
they form a kind of fork, the branches of whic 5 
broad, and bent like ram's horns. Theſe extreme : 
very narrow, and form a ſmall neck, which runs 3 
the bladder toward its orifice, and ane _ \f 
the groove of the proſtates, through the ſu en 
the contiguous portion of the urethra, till its _ on 
pierce the caruncula. The inner Aren ˖ i] 
cule is plaited, and diſtinguiſhed into ſevera OT 1 by 
by contorted folds, Their external ſurface is rden 
a fine membrane, which ſerves for a border 7 lch 
to che folds, and is a true continuation of t # 0 
ſubſtance of the pelitonæum. The vgleule l / night. 
lily unfolded, and when their contortions heir natural | 
ened, they become much longer than in! dular, an 
ltate. Their iner ſurface is villous and Ene 
furniſhes a fluid, which exalts, refines, 7 Lare. 45 and | 
ſemen, which they receive from the vaſa de rtain time. 
of which they are the reſervatories for 3 wg the oſs 
Beſides the ſeptum formed by the paſſage 


s k 
, | | union ol. 
DEFERUNT1A into the ve/cule, the latera extremitie 


* 


I 


1 


VE S VES 
. of the vas deferens, and veſicula ſeminalis cl 
en nde, forms like wiſe a kind of ſhort ſeptum, termi- 
each Ude; a creſcent, like a ſmall ſemilunar valve, and 
rue . of the vas deferens is narrower than that 
in Fe eb, By this riechaniſm, the fluid contained 
of 1 vas deferens has liberty to enter the contiguous | 
1 2 but chat contained in the ve/icula cannot return | VESSEL, vas, vaſe, a thing proper to hold or contain li- 
N other canals, Winſlow. | | quor. Sce Vas. 
into Jab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. o. o. fig. 15. lit. hus, a tun, or ho 
n See alſo SEED, and TESTICLES. : | ale, wine, Kc. 
. ot E ſeminales. Theſe veſſels are very evident in The chemiſts uſe a great diverſity of veſſels in their opera- 
Your” the ſemales of moſt fiſh have double ovaria, though | tions; as copper alembics, with their refrigeratories, 
A they are ſingle, as in the oſmerus, and perca flu-| worms, and receivers, alembics of glaſs, ſtone, and 
1 f of Bellonius; but the ve/icule ſeminales in the] earthen ware, adopters, or ſmall recciveis with two 
2 gov two in number in all fiſh, not excepting the | necks, aludels, balloons, bottles, glaſs jars and baſons 
mw of theſe here mentioned. They differ, however, | of various ſizes, capſules, or diſhes of glaſs, ſtone-ware, 
om ck in regard to their figure and ſituation. As to] cryſtal glaſs, crucible earth, and plate iron, the cone, 
th r ſituation, they in ſome fiſh occupy almoſt the whole | crucibles, glaſs funnels, ingot-moulds, matrafles, mor- 
d of the abdomen, as in the ſpinoſe kinds in gene- | tars, muffles, pelicans, retorts, receivers, circufatory 9.5 | 
n bo the pettomyzum, .accipenſer, and many of | els, ſubliming veſſels, &c. See each article. See allo 
the other cartilaginous kinds. In ſome fiſh, they are| LaBoraTokr, and Tables of Chemiſtry. 
placed only in the lower part of the abdomen, as in the | VessEL, double. See DouBLE. 


Lebtaceous kinds, &c. As to figure, in the generality of | Among anatomilts, &c. all the tubes or canals, wherein 
| fiſh they are oblong and compreſſed, but in ſome they] the blood, and other juices or humours, are ſecreted, 
are round, as in the cetaceous kinds. The other parts conveyed, depoſited, &c. as the veins, arterics, Iympha- 
of generation are wanting in molt fiſh. Artedi's Ich-| tics, ipermatics. &c. are called veſſels. See Tab. Anat. 
thyolog. Sec TSSTESs. . | LR „ . Veſjels of human body. "PN e 
Ves1CULE adipoſe, See ADEPS, and CELLULZ adi-| Some even extend the word veſſel to the nerves z as ſup- 
poſe | | | „ I poſing them the conduits of the animal ſpirits. be 
VESICULAR glands. See GUANDS. : Feſſels conſiſt of membranes, variou!ly formed, and dit- 
'VESP, or WAsp, veſpa, in the Hiſtory of Inſects. See] poſed for the reception of the fluids; and theſe mem- 
Wasp. | Dx g 0 | branes, again, conſiſt of leſſer veſicles, or veſiculz ; and 
Vrse-ichneumon. See ICHNEUMON-waſp, this, for what we know, without end. 8 
Of this inſect, Mr. Ray mentions not leſs than thirty-| In the new ſyſtem of many modern philoſophers and phy- 
A tuo ſpecies; the greater part of which are common on | 


ſicians, veſſel is a name common to all the ſolid parts of 
the fides of mud banks in the borders of fields. 'Theſe| the body. 8 ; 


VESPERTINE, ve/pertinus, in Aflrmomy, is when a pla- 
net is ſeen deſcending to the welt after ſun-ſet. 
VESPIVORUS butco, in Ornithology, a name given by 
ſome authors to the bird, called in Engliſh the honey 
buzzard, from its feeding its young with the maggot 
worms out of honey-combs. See Apivorus buteo. 


gſhead, &c. are veſſels fit to contain 


have all lender bodies, and are armed with ſtings. Theſe authors explain the whole animal economy, func- 
The origin of this creature is very ſtrange; it is ufually| tions, &c. from the divers liquors diffuſed throughout 
ny found iſſuing from the body of the common cabbage ca-] the body, and the various tubes or vg, which contain 
terpillar; the occaſion of which is this: the parent fly | thoſe liquors. In effect, all we know in the human vody, 
© ſtrikes her tail through the ſkin of the back of this cater- is either veſſel, or liquor. „ | 
" pillar, and depoſits her eggs in the creature's fleth. The] The ancients, it is tue, had a notion, that ſome parts 
11 eggs batch into ſmall maggots of the carnivorous kind; 


of the body, as the lieart, ſpleen, &c. ate mere paren- | | | 
and theſe prey upon the fleſh of the caterpillar till they 


chymas, 1. e. a kind of pulp, or pith, void of all veſſels; | 
arrive at their full growth: the creature that ſupports | but the moderns, by the advantage of microſcopes, in- ' 
ned them keeping itſelf alive all this time by the vaſt quanti-] jections, &c. find that theſe, and all other parts of the 
Ned, ties of nouriſhment 11is continually taking in. At 


\t] body, are mere congeries, or maſſes of we//els, interwoven. 
length, when theſe worms are arrived at their full] Some philoſophers even extend the modern ſyſtem to all 
growth, they ſpin themſelves a web, under which they| 


2 2 3 
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material beings; owning only two elements, viz. a mat- 
13 change into eryſales, and ſoon after come out in form] ter infinitely liquid, diffuſed through all nature; and 
; of the fly that laid the egg. This is not peculiar to this | hard, or ſolid parts; which are, as it were, the 2 e/Jels of 
od of lingle ſpecies of fly; but many are formed thus in the | that matter. | £ | 
5 bodies of caterpillars of ſeveral kinds: ſome of theſe | The number of veſſels, ſome of our lateſt and beſt anato- 
ring {pin their webs under the ſkin of the caterpillar, and eat | miſts obſerve, is greateſt in embryos, and continually de- 
! their way through it, when arrived at their perfect ſtate ; creaſes as age comes on. „„ | 
e, 2d- but others crawl out while yet in their worm ſtate, after | For, in the actions whereby nutrition, &c. are effected, 
le” having eaten their full time, and bury themſelves under | the greater ve//els being much diſtended by their humours, 
ground 1n order to ſpin their webs. 55 the ſmaller veſicles, whereof the membranes or coats of 
FR VESPER, in Aftronomy, called alſo Heſperus, and the even- the larger Are compoſed, me compreſſed and ftreight- 
| ing Har, is the planet Venus, when ſhe is eaſtward of | ened, and at length quite dry, and void of juices ſo 
5 the ſun, and conſequently ſets after him. | that, growing together, the fibres become the firmer and 
Hin VESPERS, in the Romiſh Church, evening ſong; that part] ſtronger, by the loſs of the veſicles. And hence the 
th in of the office which is rehearſed after noon; anſwering to] ſtrength, firmneſs, ſtiffneſs, &c. of the ſolid parts. 
; broad Hur evening prayers; except that It differs more from the |VESSELS, extraordinary, in Anatomy. It is not uncommon 
W | Wee, of the morning, called matins. „55 to find in the bodies of diſſected perſons remarkable va- 
1 tit e Sicilian, denote a famous æra in the French] riations ſrom the common courſe of nature in the ſtruc- | 
m each Aitor); Or a general maſſacre of all the French in Sicily, | ture of the body; and among theſe, ſometimes dupli- | 
1 in the year 1282, to which the firſt toll that called to] cates of parts naturally fingle : thus Kerkring mentions 1 
und on |  Veſpers was the __ a double vena cava, and a treble ductus thoracicus in | 
.creaſes rage have it to have happened on Faſter eve; different bodies, as alſo four ſpermatic arteries in one | 
emities 3 ers, on the day of the Annunciation; but moſt au-] body, with no ſpermatic veins. There are accounts alſo 
lich are = aſſign it to Eaſter day. It is aſcribed to one Pro- of defects of parts uſvally judged eſſential; but it is to | 
ities ate emtes, a Cordelier, at the time when Charles of Anjou, | be obſerved, that the ends of nature being much more | 
behind count of Provence, was king of Naples and Sicily. The] eaſily anſwered by the exceſs than by the defect of paits, | 
ourſe in 2 with child by Frenchmen were not ſpared. the accidents of exceſs are much more common than 
ance of wr the like manner, we ſay, the matins of Moſcow, | thoſe of defect. Kerkring's Spicil. Anat. 
remities DOE of the Muſcovites afſaſſinating their prince De-|VEsSEL, axis of a, capillary, cervical, phrenic, pulmonary, 
he veſt Es, and all the Poles, his adherents, at Moſcow, | ſpermatic, and umbilical. See the ſeveral articles. 
apfel, en of May 1600, under the conduct of | Viss, in Navigation, is a general name common to all 
ered b) 33 — ; Choutſky, at fix a clock in the morning : | ſorts of ſhips; 1. e. all floating machines, or vehicles that 
fernum in to Wan to the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew] move in water; whether they are navigated on the ocean, 
cellular VESPB nr ; 1 8 | or in canals and rivers. | 
y be er 926 ILIO, in Zoology. See Bart, | | Peffels, in this comprehenſive ſenſe, are frequently diſtin- 
traight- | Ss in Canchyl:ology, the name of an elegant putſhed into two general claſſes, viz. hiea-bettomed, or 
natura Ky Fay — VOLUTA, ſuppoſed to have ſome reſemblance | gecked veſſels; which are thoſe that move wholly with 
ar, a EPERT11 1 of a bat. | wind and fail, and live in all ſeas; as pinks, galleons, 
es tue ws rr ale, bat's wings, among Anatomiſls, Ships, &c. and flat-bottomed veſſels, which go both by 
tiay a My 8 membranous ligaments, with which the bot- | oars and fails: ſuch are boats, galleys, praums, wherries, 
n time! 6 wt womb is tied to the bones of the ilium z they] Ke. | | 
* * ya from their reſembling the wings of a bat. | Floating veſſels are uſually diſtinguiſhed into Boat, 
ane Vor. W. ogg. 0 fig. 11. lit. g. g. lighters, bar een A fiſhing ve//els, ſhips of trade, and 


veſſels 
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veſſels of war z of each whereof there are divers kinds 
and denominations. See 8H. | 
However, the name veſſel is more particularly applied to 
ſhips or floating machines of the ſwaller kind, furniſhed 
with one or two maſts. In Tab. II. Ship, the reader 
will ſee the principal of thoſe that are moſt frequentiy 
employed in Europcan navigation. As NOUW under fat! 
is exhibited in fig. 9. fig. 10. repreſents a KETC at 
anchor; fig. 11. a brig or BRIGANTINE ; fig 12. a B- 
LANDER; g. 13. a XEBEC; fig. 14. a SCHOONER 3 
fig. 15. a GALLIOT ; fig. 16. a bo GER; all of which 
are under fail; f | 
which is under fail, and the other rowing ; and fig. 19 

a soo. 
nithed with a try-ſail, like the ſnow 3 and it has a ſore- 


ſail, fore-ltay-ſail, and jib, nearly ſimilar to thoſe of a 
ſloop z but the ſails on the main-maſt and mizen-malt | 


are like thoſe of a ſhip. The main-ſail and main-top- 


ſail of the brig are like thoſe of the ſchooner ; and the | 


fore-maſt is rigged and equipped with fails in the fame 
manner as the ſhip and ſnow. | 
yards of the xebec, being extremely different, are de- 
ſcribed under XEBEC. In the ſchooner both the main- 
ſail and fore-ſail are extended by a boom and gaft, as 
likewiſe is the ſloop's main-ſail ; the fails of the dogger 
and galliot are ſuſheiently expreſſed in the figures ; and, 
finally, the galleys are navigated with lateen-ſails, which 


are extremely different from thoſe of the veſſe/s above | 


deſcribed. Falconer. _ 
A veſſel is ſaid to be of three or four hundred tons; mean- 
ing, that it will carry three or four hundred times two 
thouſand weight ; or that, when immerged in water, it 


poſſeſſes the ſpace of three or four hundred tons of wa- 


ter; which are equal to the weight of the veſſel, and all 


the loading it can carry. | 
A veſſel is ſaid to draw ten or fifteen feet of water z mean- 
inz, that, when loaden, it ſinks ſo deep under water. 


The figure of veſſels is an object of great importance, | 


with regard to their motion, failing, &c. and in the de- 
termining what form is moſt commodious, the new doc- 
trine of inlinites becomes of apparent ſervice to naviga- 
tion and commerce. ed 5 285 „ 
A body, moving in an immoveable fluid, is obliged to ſe- 
ver the paits thereof; and they reſiſt ſuch ſeparation.— 


Now, ſetting aſide a certain tenacity, whereby they arc, | 


as it were, glued together, and which is ditferent m dif- 
fercat fluids; the wi 


ſtruck, ſtrikes at the ſame time; but a perpendicular 
ſtroke is that which a liquid reſiſts the moſt, as being the 


greateſt ; and for a body to move freely therein, it muſt 


be of ſuch figure, as to preſent itſelf as obliquely as poſ- 
fible. If it were triangular, and moved with the point 
foremoſt, it is certain all its parts would ſtrike the fluid 


obliquely; but they would all ſtrike it with the ſame ob- 


liquity; and it were more advantageous, that each ſhould 
ſtrike more obliquely than the next adjacent. 


| Now, ſuch a perpetual augmentation of obliquity can no | 
where be had in a curve line; each point whereof is | 


_ conſidered as an infinitely ſmall right line, always in- 
clined to the other little right lines contiguous to it. 


Jo find what curve it is, whole perpetual change of 


obliquity, or inclination in all its parts, renders it, of all 
others, the fitteſt to divide the fluid eaſily, is a problem 


much more diſſicult than it appears to be, and, in effect, 


is only to be ſolved by the new geometry: the ſolution 
was firſt given by fir Iſaac Newton, in his inveſtigation 
of the ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance. 


That author, however, did not publiſh his analyſis ; yet | 


the marquis de PHopital hit upon it; and afterwards M. 


Vatio reſolved the fame problem, though by a much | 


longer, and more perplexed way. Sec Solid of the leaſt 
:ME$S19 TANCE»: © i V . 
Vess EIS. book of. See BooR. 


VESSIGON, in the Hanucge, a WIS D-gall, or ſoft ſwell- | 


ing, on the in and outſide of a horſe's hough, that is, 
both on the right and leſt of it. | 
. VEST, and VESTITURE. oce IN VESTITURE. | 


VESTA, in 44y:hology, one of the principal deities of the 


agans 


'Fhoſe who have diligently inveſtigated the religion of the | 


Pythagorean philoſophers pretend, that by Veſta they 
meant the univerſe, to which they aſcribed a ſoul, and 
which they worſhipped as the ſole divinity, ſometimes 
under the name of To @ar, the whole, and ſometimes un- 
der the appellation of woras, unity, However, fabulous 
hiſtory records two goddeſſes under the name of Veſta; 
one the mother of Saturn, and wiſe of Calum, and the 
other, the daughter of Saturn by his wife Rhea. The 
firſt was Terra, or the Earth, called alſo CrBtrr, and 
derived her name Veſia, according to ſome, from cloath- 
ing, becauſe the carth is clothed, ve/titur, with plants 


. 17. and 18. two GALLEYS, One of | 


The ketch, whoſe ſails are furled, is fuc- | 


The ſails, maſts, and 


ile force of the reſiſtance depends 
on that of the ſhock, or impulſe : for a body that is | Ln 
according to the learned Hyde, Zoroaſter gave to his f- 


| | 


* 


—_ 
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were called ve/{/bula, from Veſta. 
the beſought that ſhe might always be a vi 


Was in honour of her that Numa 


_ veltal virgins, as for the goddeſs who preſided 


_ tralibus gucuni. | | 


The aſles, that turned the mills 


Servi 1 0 icarmal. 
Servins Tullius added two more; but Dion. Halicarni 


Tarquinius Priſcus; which number, 


ger & ſceleratus campus, 
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and fruits, or, according to Ovid, from the 
the earth, becauſe at vi terra ſua, or jt 
ſelf. Hence the firſt oblations in 241 ſacrif 
fered to her, becauſe whatſoertr is ſacrificed (y,; 
the earth; and the Greeks both began wo 4 "mngs fron 
their ſacrifices with Vea, becauſe they eſter "rp 
mother of all the ged. The ſecond rg” ber the 
Fe/in, whoſe power was exerciſed about alears a 45 oy 
derives her name, according to Cicero, "ing ' 10uſes, 
or hearth, Accordingly the poets irequent] pa gre 
for fire or flame z as they do Jupiter for 6 , Ve 
coin, &e. An image of %a, to which ties er. lot 
every day, was placed before the doors of the 3 
Rome; and the places where theſe ſlatues der ee 
N This goddeſs ang 
virgin, and ſo great an admirer of virpinity, that wh f 
Jupiter her brother gave her leave to atk what lhe The . 
l, 


rgin, and hate 


ſtability of 
ſup ports it. 
ces were of. 


the firſt oblations in all ſacrifices. 

This goddeſs 1s called by Horace eterya Veſta, and it 
x 0 at erected a temple at 
Rome, and dedicated virgins to keep a perpetual f 

upon her altars, wu! ad fimulacrum celejlium 2 oY 
cuſtos imperu flamma vigilaret, as Florus lays. One gy 
ot repreſenting this goddeſs, it is Faid, was in the hab 

of a matron, holding in her right hand a flambeau 5 
lamp, and ſometimes a Palladium, or ſmall Victory. Mr 
Spence, however, doubts, whether the figures chat 5 
generally looked upon as V, do really repreſent that 
goddeſs or not. There is nothing, he ſays, which he 
has ſeen, that would not be as proper for one of the 


To this purpoſe Ovid exprelly ſays (Faſt. vi. ver, 298) 
they had no repreſentations of this goddeſs : efiyiem nul. 


lam Vella nec ignis habent. And he explains away an- 


other paſſage in the third book of his Faſti, ver, 4b. 
where he ſpeaks of a figure of Vea. Polymetis, p. $2, 


The titles that are given to V% upon medals and an- 


cient monuments are, J the Happy, the Mother, the 
Saint, the Eternal, &c. The worthip of 7% and of 


fire was brought from Phrygia into Italy by Kneas and 
the other Trojans who reſorted thither. Jo this pur- 
poſe Virgil obſerves (An. lib. ii.) that ÆEueas, before 


he left the palace of his father, had taken away the fie 
from the ſacred hearth : Alernuuique adjt:s effert pene- 


The name J %, called by the Greeks d, was ſynony- 
mous with the Chaldæan and Perſian A4ve/ta; and hence, 


mous book on the worſhip of fire, the name of Auf, 
or ABESTA, 1. e. the cuſtody of fire. | 


VESTALIA, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs Veſt, 


on the fifth of the ides of June; i. e. on the ninth day 
of that month. _ „ 
On that day, banquets were made before tbe houſes; 
and meats were ſent to the veſtals, to be offered by them 
to the goddeſs. Ser Ves rr. 
for grinding corn, were, 
on this occaſion, led about the city, crowned with flowers, 
and chaplets formed of pieces of bread; and the mil: 


| ſtones were likewiſe decked with garlands and crowns. 


The ladies went barcſooted in proceſſion to the temp! 
of Veſta; and an altar was erected to Jupiter the Bale, 
Foui Piſtori, in the Capitol. e | 
The /Yi/talia had their names 
333 EE 1 TR TED 3 ns 0 þ 
ESTALS, Veſtales, in Antiquity, virgins in ancient Rome, 
conſecrated to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſta; and 
particularly to watch the ſacred fire in her temple. 1 
Numa firſt inſtituted ſour Veſlals; and Plutarch tells us 


ſrom that of their goddels 


and Valerius Maximus aſcribe this augmentation © 
| fix, laſted as dong 
as the worſhip of the goddeſs Veſta. The Fejtals a: 
a vow of perpetual virginity: their employmom, © 1 
the ſacrificing to Veſta, and keeping up the noh a! 
her temple. If they violated the vows of 2 g 
were puniſhed with remarkable leverity 3 being Ihut UP, 


. - * - | ed (9 
or buried, in a deep pit, or cavern, in a place called d 


; littio 
with a lighted lamp, * N 2 


water and milk, and there left to be hi ied by the 
ger. If they let out the fire, they wor wh by the 5 


zontiſex maximus; and the fire was ie g * 
ye nen 

beam. It is ſaid, that they always ry — out 

the firſt of March in every year, whether 

Or not. 5 . it was 
* » * . on | 

To be ſecure of their virginity, at their on - I 

provided, that they ſhould not be under a ut of tuen 

ten years old. They were choſen by ee 

virgins, carried by the ponuſf to the comiva 

urpoſe. 8 aſter which 

bey were only conſecrated for thirty years tin 


over them. 
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ome they were at wo to go out, and be married. If 


: zn the houſe after that time, they were 
wt 3 . in point of advice, to the other 
only | | 
| 2 ten years they were to empley in learning their 
The fr * ten following they were to exereiſe them; 
fur ten, to teach them to others. 
znd the roo Wd very rich; both on account of the en- 
0 of the emperors, and of legacies of other per- 
0 


ſons. | 2 | | 
7 articular place allotted them at the am 
Te! e prep ens of 2 Circus. Their vehicle was 
2 entum, or pilentum. The veil, wherein they ſa- 
EF was called ſuffibulum. N . 
firſt, they were nominated by the kings but after the 
unden of monarchy, by the pontifex maximus, or 
11 h- prieſt. The eldeſt of them was called maxima, as 
ho firſt pontiff was MAXIMUS. 3 
They bad divers privileges; diſpoſed of their effects by 
teſtament, in their fathers life-time; had the ſame gra- 
igcation as a mother of three childten; and whenever 
* met a criminal going to execution, they had a power 
to don him. Whenever they went abroad they had 
the lalces carried before them, a conſul, or the prætor, 
deing obliged to give way to them. 1 
The fire, which the Veſtals were to watch, was not on an 


altar, or an hearth, but in little earthen veſſels with two | 


handles, called capeduncula. 
This fire was held a pledge © | 
If it went out, It was judged a very unlucky prognoſtic, 
and was to be expiated with infinite ceremonies. Among 
the Romans, Feſtus tells us, it was only to be rekindled 
by the rubbing a kind of wood, proper for the purpoſe. 
But among the Greeks, Plutarch, in the life of Numa, 
obſerves, it was to be rekindled by expoſing ſome in- 
flammable matter in the centre of a concave veſſel held 
to the ſun. For it is to be noted, the Romans were not 


the only people who kept the perpetual fire of Veſta, in | 


' imitation of the celeſtial fires ; but the Grecks were poſ- 
ſeſſed with the ſame ſuperſtition ; particularly the Del- 
phians, Athenians, Tenedians, Argives, Rhodians, Cy- 
zicenians, Mileſians, Epheſians, &c. | 


This order of Ye/tals is ſaid to have ſubſiſted about a | 


the emperor Theodoũus. 8 
VESTED legacy. See CONTINGENT legacy. | 
VesTE8D remainder. See REMAINDER. | 
YESTIARIUS, veftiary, in Antiquity, maſter of the ward- 
robez an officer under the Greek empire, who had 


the care and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, 
KC, | | 


thouſand years, i. e. from the time of Numa to that of 


Ihe protoveſtiarius, or firſl veſtiary, was the grand maſter | 
of the wardrobe. But, among the Romans, ve/ttarius | 


imply was only a ſaleſman, or taylor. 
VESTUBULE, weftibulum, in the Ancient Architecture, a 


large open ſpace before the door, or entrance of a 
houſe, 5 | 


Martinius derives the word from ve//@ flabulum; becauſe 


the fore-part of the houſe was dedicated to Veſta. Da- 


Wer derives it from vis, and ambulo; becauſe people | 


there begin to let their trains fall. e 

he Romans had places called ve/:bules, at the entrance 
of their houſes, to ſhelter people obliged to ſtand at the 
door from the weather; and we have ſtill ve/tibules of 


the like kind, in many old churches, houſes, &c. called 


= 


Mibules, only intended for magnificence, are uſually be- 
tween the court and the garden : theſe are ſometimes 
ple; that is, have their oppolite ſides equally enriched 
wh arches; and ſometimes their plan is not contained 
| under four equal lines, or a circular one, but ſorms 


8 van-corps, and rear- corps, furniſhed with pi- 
—_ | | 


"TIBULE is alſo uſed for a kind of little antichamber | 


a ore the entrance of an ordinary apartment. | 
"TUBULE is alſo an apartment in large buildings, which 
on itſelf at the entrance into a hall or ſuite of rooms, 
5 2 The area, in which a magniſicent ſtair- caſe 
* " up, is ſometimes called a vibule. And alſo 
* e ends of corridores, or paſſages, terminate in a 
u, without being ſeparated from them by doors, ei- 
to receive light or air, 
"_ are called ve/ibules. 
"phe ve/itbulum, in Anatomy, denotes 
0 the labyrinth of the eat. | | 
"Mn, a ſmall cavity, of an irregular form, 
3 oe lately above the baſis of the ſtapes; be- 
pak moron canals, and the cochlea. 
. P |: ers foramina z as that of the ſeneſtra ova- 
be ale. zoramina of the ſemicircular canals z that of 
which a > and five other very ſmall ones, through 
Sce EAR. 


the fore- 


ch ſo many nerves paſs, 
9 5 


f the empire of the world. | 


or for appearance; ſuch | 


VS T 


VIS TICIA, a Latin term, frequently uſed by Englith 
writers, to ſigniſy the traces or footileps any thing hag 
left behind it. | 
The word is particularly applied to the marks femalhing 
of ſomething antique, gone to tuin by tune, 

VESTIS angelica. See ANGELIC garment. 

VESTMENT. See VEsTURE, 3 

VES TRV, ve/t:aria, a room adjoining to a church; where 
the prieſts veſtments, and the ſacred utenſils, are kept, 
and parochial aſſemblies are held. 

Hence the term ve/iry is applied to the parochial aſſem- 
bly itſclt. On the Sunday belore a ve//ry is to mect; 
public notice ought to be given, either in the church, 
after divine ſervice is ended, or elfe at the church door, 
as the pariſhioners come out, both of the calling of the 
laid meeting, and alſo the time and place of aflembling 
it, and ſometimes of the buſineſs for which it is con- 
vened. And it is uſual that for balf an hour before it 
begins, to give notice, by tolling one of the church bells. 
Anciently, at-the common law, every pariſhioner who 
paid to the church rates, or ſcot and lot, and no other 
perſon had a right to come to theſe wectings, the wini— 
iter excepted, who is reſponſible to the bilhop, whether he 
be rector or vicar, for his attendance, and who preſides 
in every pariſh meeting. Out-dwellers alſo, occupying 
land in the pa.iſh, have a vote in the veſtry, as well as. 
the inhabitan's ; and when they are met; the m-jor part 
preſent will bind the whole parith. Burn's Eccl, Law, 
art. Jer). | | . 

VESTRY-mez, a ſelect number of the principal pcrſons of 
every pariſh within the city of London, and elſewhete; 
who yearly choole pariſh-officers, and take care of its 

concernments. | | | 
They are thus called, becauſe they uſually meet in the 
very of the church. 185 | | | 
By theſe ſelect weſirics, the pariſhioners have in ſome 
places loſt not only their right to concur in the public 
management as often as they would attend, but alſo the 
fight of electing the managers. And yet ſuch a cuſtom 
ot the government of pariſhes hath been adjudged 2 
good culltom, as the churchwardens accounting to them 
has been adjudged a good account. In ſome pariſhes; 

theſe {cleft veſtries have been thought oppreſſive and in- 
jurious, and g1gat ſtruggles have been made to ſet them 
alide. Preſcription and conſtant immemorial uſage ſeem - 
to be the baſis and only ſupport of theſe /#/c? vi/tries. 
In the act of the 10 Ann. cap, 11. for building fifty 
new churches, the commiſſioners are empowered to ap- 

oint a convenient number of ſufficient inhabitants to 
| be veſtry-men ; and from time to time, upon the death 
or removal, or other voidance, of any ſuch vefry-man, 
the reſt, or majority of them, may chuſe another. In 
the feveral private acts for building particular churches, 
ſometimes the miniſter, churchwardens, overſcers of the 
poor, and others, who have ſerved or paid fines for be- 
ing excuſed from ſerving theſe offices ; ſometimes the 
miniſter, chuichwardens, overfeers of the poor, and all 
who pay to the poor rate; ſometimes only all who pay z 
certain ſum he poor rate; ſometimes all who rent 
houſes of ſo much a year, arc appointed to be veſtry-men 
within ſuch pariſhes, and no other perſons, bY 

VEsSTRY-c/ &, an oſſicer who keeps the pariſh accounts. 

VES'TURE, ve/tment, a garment, or cloathing. _ | 

In our law books, it is alſo uſed metaphorically ; as in 

veſtura terre, i. e. ſegetes quibus terta veſlitur ; the corn 


| wherewith the earth is clothed, or covered. 


VESTURE of an acre of land, is the produce on it; or the 
wood, corn, &c. growing on it. Ir ſhall be enquired 
how much the ve/ture of an acre of ground, and how 
much the land, &c. 4 Ed. I. 14 Ed. III. &a. 
VEsSTURE, ve/tura, alſo ſignifies a poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin. 
In which ſenſe it is borrowed from the feudiſts ; with 
whom inve/itura hgnifies a delivery of poſſeſſion by a 
ſpear, or ſtaff; and veſtura, the poſſeſſion itſelf, See 
WE: 5 
VESUVIUS, craptions of. See ERUrTIOoR, and Vor- 
CANS. . | 
VETCH, or Tarn, vicia, in Botany, a genus of the dia- 
delphia decandria claſs. Its charaQters are theſe: the 
flower has an erect, tubulous empalement, of one leaf, 
cut into five equal parts at the brim ; the petal is of the 
butterfly kind; the ſtandard oval, broad at the tail, in- 
dented at the point, and the borders are reflexed ; the 
two wings are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and ſhorter than the 
ſtandard ; the keel is ſhorter than the wings; the tail is 
oblong, and divided into two parts; it has ten ſtamina, 
nine joined, and one ſeparated, terminated by ere ſum- 
mits, with four furrows, and a linear, compreſſed, long 
germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe ſtigma, which is bearded on the under ide; the 
germen afterward turns to a long pod, with one cell, 
opening with two valves, ending with an acute _ 


VET 


and containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. There are many 
ſpecies. Miller enumerates five, and Linnzus eighteen. 

he common vetch or tare is much cultivated in the fields 
for fodder ; of this there are two varieties, if not di- 
ſtinct ſpecies, Phe firſt, which is the moſt common, 
has a black ſeed; the other has ſeeds as white, if not 
whiter, than the whiteſt peaſe ; and this difterence is 
permanent, for they are never found to = Theſe 
plants are annual, and perith ſoon after they have per- 


feed their ſeeds; the ſtalks are angular, ſtreaked, and 


hairy; they are weak and want ſupport, fo generally de- 
cline where they have nothing near to faſten themſelves 
to; the leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pair of blunt 
lobes, and are terminated by tendrils ; the flowers come 
vut from the wings of the ſtalk, ſitting very cloſe to the 
baſe of the ſoot-ſtalks of the leaves; two of theſe gene- 
rally ſpring from the ſame joint; they are pretty large, 
and of the butterfly-ſhape ; thoſe of the black-ſeeded 
fort are purple, and thoſe of the white-ſeeded white 
they appear in June and July, which are ſucceeded by erect 
pods, containing three or four round ſeeds in each, 
which ripen in Auguſt or September. The ſort with 
white ſeed is rather the more ſucculent plant of the two, 


and therefore better for fodder ; and if they are ſown in | 


drills, may be fo covered, that the rooks cannot find 
Vetches are generally fown at two ſeaſons ; one is in au- 


tumn, and the other early in the ſpring 3 but the belt | 


time is in Auguſt; for the ſeeds which are ſown then 
will come up ſoon, and the plants will have time to get 


ſtrength before winter, ſo will be in leſs danger of ſuf- | 


fering by froſt, than thoſe which are ſown later, and 
will be tit to cut for ſeed much earlier in the ſpring ; 


for that is the time when green feed is moſt wanted, and | 
if they are deſigned for ſeed, and not to be cut for fod- | 


der, thoſe early ſown vetches will come ſoon into flower, 
and the ſeeds will be ripe early, ſo they may be cut and 


ſtacked in good weather, which is a great advantage; 


for thoſe which ripen late are often ſtacked or houſed 


wet, and then the feeds frequently ſprout in the mow, | 


and are ſpoiled. OR Toe „ | 
The uſual method of ſowing vetches is in broad-caſt, 
ploughing them lightly in ; in this way the common al- 
| Ee of ſeed | 
but there are ſome who ſow two buſhels and a half ; this 
practice may do well enough for thoſe vetches which are 
deſigned to be cut for fodder in the ſpring ; but thoſe 
Which are ſown with an intent to ſtand for ſeed, will do 
much better if they are ſown in drills, in the ſame way 
as is practiſed for peaſe, and then leſs than half the 
quantity of ſeed will be ſufficient ; for the drills ſhould 
not be nearer to each other than three feet, that the hoe- 


r one acre of land, is two buſhels; | | | 
the empalement of the flower is tubulous, of one leaf; 


plough may have room to go between them, to deſtroy 


the weeds, and caith up the plants; ſor by this manage- 


ment they will produce a much greater crop, and ripen 


earlier in the ſeaſon. Theſe drills ſhould be about the | 


Tame depth as thoſe uſually made for peaſe, and the 


ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered about the ſame diſtance in the 
drillss Theſe ſeeds ſhould be carefully covered as ſoon 


as they are ſown; for if they are left open, the rooks 


will diſcover them; and when they once find the rows, 


If they are not carefully watched, they will entirely de- 
vour them. 


pigeons in the open fields at this ſcaſon, and the plants 

will appear much ſooner above ground. Toward the 
latter end of October the plants will have obtained con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, therefore they ſhould be earthed up 


with the hoeing-plough. This work ſhould be perform- 


ed in dry weather, and in doing it care mult be taken to 
lay the earth up as high to the ſtems of the plant as poſ- 
lible, ſo as not to cover the ſtalks, becauſe this will ſe- 
cure them againſt the froſt. The whole ſpace of ground 
| between the rows ſhould alſo be ſtirred, in order to de- 
ſtroy the weeds, which, if carefully done in dry weather, 


will lay the land clean till March; at which time the 


crop ſhould be earthed a ſecond time, and the ground 
. cleaned again between the rows, which will cauſe the 


plants to grow vigorous, and in a little time they will | 


oe ſo as to meet, and cover the ſpaces; whereas 
thoſe ſown in the ſpring will not grow to half this ſize, 
and will be much later in flowering. | 


Some people ſow theſe verches, and when they are fully 
grown, plough them into the ground to manure it | 


Where this is debgned, there will be no occaſion to ſow 
them in drills at this diſtance, nor to huſband them in 
the manner before direCted ; but in this caſe it will be 
the beſt method to fow them in autumn, becauſe they 
will be fit to plough in much ſooner the following year, 
ſo that the land may be better prepared to receive the 
crops for which it is intended, | | 


| Indeed, theſe being ſown may in autumn, | 
will be in leſs danger than thoſe which are ſown late, or | 
in the ſpring, becauſe there is more food for rooks and 


When theſe plants are cultivated for their frets i. 
ſhould be cut, foon aſter the pods change ten they 
when they are diy, they mult be immediate] 1 5 
ſor if they are ſuffered to lie out in the field ts NE 
wet, and there come one hot day after it, the Gps 
molt of them burlt, and caſt out the ſeeds, Wh 1 
ſeeds are threſhed out, the haulm is elteemed oy; Be 
for cattle z and ſome have recommended the Ar 
horſes, and a{hrm they are as proper for theſe Were * 
beans 3 which, if true, will render them more val og 
becauſe theſe will grow on the lightelit ſandy land 1 e 
beans will not thrive. e 
There is another kind of veteh, with a ſmaller 1y K 
ſeed, cultivated occaſionally, though very rarely, in OY 
fields, becauſe it is more tender than the other 1 
mult be always ſown in the ſpring, called in ſome ow 
ties rath-ripe vetch, and in others pebble or fie 
vetch. The Siberian veteh, which is 4 biennial plant 5 
recommended by Mr. Milier for fodder ; becauſe it 
ſtalks grow to a great length, and are well furniſhed Lil 
leaves; they do not decay in autumn, but continue 
through the winter, notwithſtanding the ſevere irolt 
eſpecially if they are k-pt from trailing on the ground; 
ſo that in February and March, when there is a ſcarejry 
of green feed for ewes and lambs, this is of great ſer. 
vice. The flowers of this ſpecies are of a light blue co- 
| Jour, and appear in July. This may be ſown in ſor; 
or autumn; and when the plants come up, 
quire no other culture, but to be 
While they are young, th s ſhould be done with the 
Dutch hoe, and afterwards with the hoeing plough ; 
and thus the plants may be earthed ep like peaſe and 
beans, which will ſtrengthen their italk;, and make the 
leaves larger and more ſucculent. Miller's Gard. Did. 
In Glouceſterſhire the common vetch or tare is ſown as 
paſturage for horſes, and cat off ca:ly enough to allow 
of turneps being ſown the ſame 
cellent food for pigeons. N 
Tares are rarely uſed in medicine, though the common 
people boil them in milk, and give the decoction to drive 


green 


ſpring 


| they te- 


out the ſmall-pox and meaſles. | 
VETCH, axe, in Botany. See Hatchet Vern, 


VETCH, bitter, or peaſeling, orobus, in Botany, a genus of 


the diadeiphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : 


the brim oblique, and indented in five parts; the flower 
is of the butterfly kind; the ſtandard is heart-ſhaped; 
the two wings are almoſt as long as the ſtandard, and 


Join together; the keel is bifid, acute-pointed, and rifing } 


upwards; the borders are compreſſed, and the body 
ollen; it hath ten flamina, nine joined, and one ſepa- 


rate, terminated by roundiſh ſummits it hath a cylin- } 


drical compreſſed germen, ſupporting a crooked riſing 
ſtyle, crowned by a narrow, downy ſtigma ; the germen 
_ afterward becomes a long taper pod, ending in an acute 
point, having one cell, containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
Linnæus enumerates ten, and Miller fourteen ſpecies. 


The roots of the tuberous orobus, or wood and heath 


peaſe, when boiled, are ſavoury and nutritious; ground 
into powder they may be made into bread. They are 


much eſteemed by the Highlanders in Scotland, and 
chewed for preventing hunger. They imagine that they | 
promote expectoration, and are efficacious in curing diſ. 


orders of the lungs. They alſo know how to prepare au 
intoxicating liquor fro 
„7 CEE oo e 

VETCH, bitter, and Corn VETCH. See ERVUM. 

VETCH, bindweed-leaved. See VETCHLING. 


VETCH, chichling, lathyrus, in Botany, a genus of the 9 
dlelphia decandria clals. Its characters are theſe : the 


flower has a- bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, m 
into five parts at the top; it is of the butterfly kind; tie 
ſtandard is heart-ſhaped, large, and reſlexed at the py 

the wings are oblong and blunt, the keel half round, 

and of the ſize of the wings; it hath ten ſtamina —— 
them joined, and one ſeparate, crowned by roun 2 | 
ſummits; it has an oblong, narrow, compreſſed E 

ſupporting a tiſing ſtyle with an acute polut, om 1 
A es ſtigma ; the germen becomes a long og 
pod, ending in a point, having two valves, 6 i 

roundiſh ſeeds. Linnzus reckons twenty-0* * an. 

ler twenty ſpecies, one of which is knowl 17 | 
of the ſweet- ſcented pea. | ut is hardy 

Ihe ſweet pea grows naturally in Ceylon, * 1 1 ant 

enough to thrive in the open air in Englane "+5 from 

annual plant with a climbing talk, which r * 

three to four fect high, gainil ed with leaves = 

of two large oval 4 wy whoſe mid-rib is w_ bien 

long claſpers; the footſtalks, which come out 0 2 1 

ſuſtain two large flowers, with dark pot jour; the! 

but the keel and wings are of a light _ ed by 
flowers have a ſtrong ſweet ſmell, and are 10 lon 


4 


kept clean from weeds, | 


year. The ſeeds are ex- 


m them. Withering's Bot. Arr. | 
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- flated pods, which are hairy, containing four or 
ln ndiſh feeds in each. There are two other va- 


...cs of it, one with a pink-colourcd ſtandard, and a 
he keel, the wings of a pale bluiſh colour. This is 


commonly called the painted-lady pea. The flowers of 


the other are all white. 


The'e plants require little culture z only where ſown for 
ornament, they ſhould have ſome ſticks to prevent their 


mailing on the ground. Miller. PEO | 
VercH, crimſon graſs, a ſpecies of lathyrus. See Chichling 
H. IL 
11101 hatchet, ſecuridaca, in Botany. Its characters are 
meſe: the empalement of the flower is ſhort, compreſſed, 


and of one leaf, cut into two ſegments ; the flower is of 
the butterfly kind; the ſtandard heart-ſhaped, reflexed | 


on both ſides, and ſcarcely longer than the wings; theſe 


are oval, joining at the top, but _ at the bottom, and | 
3 


the keel is compreſſed and pointed ; it has ten ſtamina, 
nine joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by ſmall ſum- 
mits; and an oblong compreſſed germen, with a briſtly 
{tyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; the germen turns to 
a long, compreſſed, ſword-fhaped pod, with a thick bor- 


der on one ſide, plain on the other, opening in two cells 
filled with ſquare ſeeds. We know but one ſpecies, | 
which grows naturally in the corn-fields in Spain and| 


Italy, Miller. RA 5 
Linnzus has joined this to the coxoNILIL A. 
VerTcn, Clufius's foreign hatchet. See BiSERRULa. | 
VercH, horſe/hoe, hippocreps, in Botany, a genus of the 
diadelphia decandria claſs, Its characters are theſe : the 


empalement of the flower is permanent, divided into 


fire parts, and the flower is of the butterfly kind; the 
ſtandard hath a narrow baſe, of the length of the em- 
palement, heart-ſhaped above ; the wings are oval, ob- 
Jong, and blunt; the keel is moon-ſhaped and com- 
preſſed ; it hath ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one fepa- 
rate, terminated by ſingle ſummits; and an oblong, nar- 
row germen, fitting on an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by 
a ſingle ſtigma 3 the germen becomes a long, plain, com- 
preſſed pod, cut into many parts from the under ſeam to 


the upper, each part forming a roundifh ſinus, with ob- 


tuſe, three · cornered joints connected to the upper ſeam, 


each joint ſhaped like a horſeſhoe, encloſing a ſingle ſeed. | 


There are three ſpecies. 
Viren, boflard milk, phaca, in 22 a genus of the 
diadelphia decandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 


fine ſmall indentures at the brim; it is of the butterfly 


kind, having a _ oval, erect ſtandard, with two ob- 


long wings, which are ſhorter, and a ſhort, compreſſed, 
obtuſe keel; it has ten ſtamina, nine of which are join- 

ed in one body, the other ſtanding ſeparate, terminated 

le pane riſing ſummits; in the centre is ſituated an 

0 

by a ſingle ſtigma z the germen becomes an oblong ſwell- 
ing pod, whoſe upper ſuture is depreſſed toward the un- 


der, having one cell, containing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped | 


ſeeds, Linnæus enumerates five, and Miller two ipe- 
Leren, Venetian, a ſpecies of orobus. See Bitter VETCH. 
VETCH graſs. See GRass. | | | 


VeTCH, kidney, a ſpecies of anthyllis. See Lapr's finger. | 
Vercn, liquorice, or wild liquorice. See As TRAGAL US. 


VETCH, tnobbed-rooted liquorice. See GLYCINE. 
Verch, milk. See ASTRAGALUS. | 


YEICHLING, a ſpecies of hedyſarum. See French Ho- 


NEY-ſuckle, | | | 3 1 
VeTCALING, yellow, aphaca, in Botany. Its characters 
are theſe: the empalement is of one leaf, {lightly in- 
dented at the top in five parts; the flower is of the but- 
terſly kind, the ſtandard being large and ia eget, 
the wings ſhorter and obtuſe z the keel is the length of 
the wings, and divided lightly in the middle; it hath 


ten ſtamina, nine joined, and one ſingle, crowned by | 


round ſummits; the oval germen, which is ſituated in 
ne centre, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, and crowned by a 
Nary ſtigma, becomes a ſhort pod, containing two or three 


bound feeds, We have but one ſpecies, which is found | 


wild on arable land in divers parts of England. Lin- 


1xus has joined this ſpecies to his genus of /athyrus. See 


b ichling ETCH. 


ne ſeeds of this, and of all the other ſpecies of vetch- 

are nutiitious, either eaten in broth, or made into 
ms Withering. 

| AN, veteranus, in the Roman Militia, a ſoldier 

who was grown old in the ſervice; or who had made a 


certain number of campaigns; and, on that account, 


* entitled to certain benefits and privileges. 
| ele privileges conſiſted in being abſolved from the mi- 


wy oath ; in being exempted from all the functions of 
bag and in enjoying a certain ſalary or appoint- 
bl Co 


'ong germen, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned | 


vIa 


' The time of ſervice fixed by the Roman laws was ſrom 
ſeventeen to forty-ſix years; and among the Athenians 
forty years. The uſe of the term veteran was not intro- 
duced till about the clofe of the republic; but its origin 
1 traced to the firſt diſtribution which Servus 
Tullius made of the Roman people into claſſes and cen- 
tories; under which the centuriæ ſeniorum, or old ſol- 
diers, were appointed to guard the city. They were af- 
terwards emp:oyed to guard the camp, whilſt the centu- 
riæ juniorum fouglit in the field of battle. After they 
had ſerved ſome years, they were called veteres,” in con- 
tradiſtinction to the 1ov1tz or tirones. In proceſs of time, 
thofe who had ſerved a certain number of campaigns 
were called veterans, and were exempt from the 2 of | 


tion of military ſervice, except on urgent occaſions. 
EvocarT1. | | 


=— * * — 


conſiderable, e. gr. a few acres of land in a foreign 
country, where they eſtabliſhed colonies; but at length 
they became immenſe. Tiberius Gracchus diſtributed _ 
among them the treaſures of Attalus, who had made the 
Roman people his heirs. Auguſtus alſo beſtowed upon 
them pecuntary recompence, and almoſt all his ſucceflors 
augmented their privileges. Encyctop. | 
In France, the term veteran is (till retained to ſuch offi- 
cers as have held their poſt twenty years, and who enjoy 
certain of the honours and privileges affixed thereto, even 
after they have laid them down. | 
A veteran counſellor has a voice and ſeat at audiences, 
though not at proceſſes by writing. A veteran ſecretary 
of the king acquires the privilege, &c. of nobility, to 
himſelf, and his children. 5 | 
VETERINARIA, Mulo-medicina, or medicine applied to 
the diſeaſes of cattle. Whence, V 
VETERINARIUS, a farrier, or horſe-leach. 
VETERNUS is uſed, by ſome phyſicians, for a lethargy, 
or other drowſy diſeaſe. | 5 | 5 
VETTTrUM Namium, in Law, imports a forbidden p1s- 
TRESS. See NAMIUM. 1 5 
VETO, in Roman Antiquity, was the ſolemn word uſed by 
the tribunes of the people, when they inhibited any de- 
eree of the ſenate, or Jaw propoſed to the people, or any 
act of other magiſtrates. bee IN TERCRSGSIo . 
VETOLA, in Ornithology, a name uſed by the Venetians, 


Geſner, the fedoa ſecunda. In the Linnæan ſyſtem it is 
the SCOLOPAX /imoſas | ö 
It uſually weighs about nine ounces ; its beak is ſnaped 
like that of the woodcock, and is red all over, except at 
the end, where it is blackiſh ; its neck is grey; its belly 
and breaſt white; its head of a browniſh grey, and its 
back brown; but its rump has a white ring on it; its 
tail is compoſed of black and white feathers. Ray's Or- 
nithology, p. 216 f Hh ha 2 WER 
VETTONICA, in Botany, the ancient way of ſpelling the 
word bctonica, the name of a plant, called in Engliſh 
ms TEES e 5 
It is called vettonica by Pliny, who ſays it obtained that 
name from a people of Italy ſo called, among whoſe 
woods it grew. ED I 7 81 


If any thing certainly can be judged of the betonica of the 
ancients, it is, that it was our SERRATULA. | 


| VEXES. See Ns injuſte dees. ; 


VEXILLARII, among the Romans, were veteran ſoldiers, 
the ſame with thoſe the old Romans called TRIARII. 
| There were fix hundred of them in every legion. _ 
VI eT ARuIs, q. d. by force and arms, alaw-term uſed in 
an indictment; to denote the forcible and violent com- 
. miſſion of any crime. 1 5 VV 
VI Laica removenda, a writ lying where debate being be- 
tween two parſons, or proviſors for a church, one of 
them makes a forcible entry into it, with a number of 
laymen, and holds the other out. ry _ 
VIA, way. See War, and Roan. „ | 
VIA LacTEa, in A/ironomy, the milky way, or GALAXY. 
Via Mit1TaARIs, in our Law Books, is uſed for a high- 
way. Due publica dict poterit, & ducit ad mare, & ad 
portum, & quandoque ad mercata. Bracton, lib. iv. cap. 
16, | | | 
Via MitiTARIs, in Roman Hiſtory, See MILITARY 
Ways, and Way, 225 | 2 
Via REG14, the king's highway, is defined in Leg. Hen. I. 
to be © that which is always open, and which nobody 
„ may ſhut by any means, as leading to a city, port, or 
« town.” | 
Its breadth the ſame laws preſcribe to be ſuch, as that 
two carts may paſs each other, and ſixteen horſemen 
armed may go abreaſt. See Hicnuwar. 
Via Solis, the ſun's way, in Aſtronomy, is uſed, among 
ſome aſtronomers, for the ecliptic line; fo called, be- 
cauſe the ſun never goes out of it. 


Vol, IV. Ns 384. | | 
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The rewards conferred on veterans were at firſt very in- 


and from them by many others for a water-bird of the 


| | ſcolepax kind, called by Aldrovand the fotano, and by 
flower has a tubulous empalement of one leaf, cut into| 


VIB 


VLA Pai, f paſſages, among Phyſicians, are the ceſo- | 


phagus, ſtomach, and guts, including the whole length 
of the alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth to the 
ſphincter ani. | mos . 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, an obſtruction in the prime ve. 
Purging and emetic medicines operate chiefly on the 
prime vie, And ſudorifics, alteratives, cardiacs, Kc. 
ſuſpend their action till aſter they have paſſed the primæ 
_ 77 | 
VIAL, or PürAl, 
PRIAL-:.-: 
VIALES, in Mythology, a name given, among the Romans, 
to the gods who had the care and guard of the roads and 
highways. Such were Mercury and Hercules. 


a ſmall and thin glaſs bottle. See 


The Dii Viales, according to Labeo, were of the number | 


of thoſe gods called Dii Animales; who were ſuppoſed 


to be the ſouls of men, changed into gods: theſe were | 


of two kinds; viz. the Viales, and PENATES. 


The Viales were the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called | 
| LaREs; at leaſt, ſome of the Lares were denominated | 
Viales; viz. ſuch of them as had che more immediate 1n-| 


tendency of the roads, 1 1 | 
Hence the two names are ſometimes joined, and thoſe 
bighway-deities are called Lares Viales; witneſs that in- 
{cription in Gruter: 55 | 
FORTUNAE 
-REDUCI LARI 
VIALI ROMAE 
: AETERNAE 
Q. AXIUS AELIA 
AUG. 
IONI. 


VIATICUM, among the ancient Romans, was the allow- 
ance or appointment which the republic gave to ſuch of 
its officers as were ſent into the provinces, to exerciſe any 

office, or to perform any ſervice, or commiſſion ; as alſo 
to the officers of the army, and even the ſoldiers, &c. 
Tacitus makes mention of it, lib. 1. Annal. cap. 37. 


_— 


his oſhcers. 


This viaticum, however, did not conſiſt altogether in mo- | 
ney : the ring, given to the magiſtrates and officers ſent | 


into the provinces, was part of it; ſo were the cloatlis, 
baggage, tents, and the reſt of their equipage. | 


Some have alſo given the name of viaticum to the piece 
of gold, ſilver, or copper, which the ancients ufed io 


put into the mouths ot the dead, to pay Charon for their 
paſſage. | TD Ip 
In the 
made a religious, to defray the expences of a journey, 
miſſion, &c. | | | 
 _Viaricvw is allo 
which is given to the people in the pangs of death, or 
who are about to make the voyage of the other world. 
The wiaticum is not to be given to perſons executed in 
courſe of juſtice. | | * 
VIATOR, in Antzgquzty, an officer of juſtice among the 


Romans. The term, originally, had no other ſignifica- | 


tion than that of a public meſſenger, or ſervant, ſent to 


advertiſe the ſenators and magiſtrates when aſfemblies | 
were to be held, where their preſence was required. | 


Hence, becauſe, in the firſt ages of that empire, the 
Roman magiſtrates lived moſtly at their country houſes ; 
_ theſe officers being obliged to be frequently upon the 
road, were called vzatores, travellers; from via, high- 
. 


In proceſs of time, the name viator became common to 
all officers of the magiſtrates, lictors, accenſi, ſcribes, | 


flatores, and criers; either by reaſon theſe names and 
oilices were conſounded in one; or becauſe viator was a 


general name, and the reſt particular ones, ſpecifying the 


particular functions they difcharged, as A. Gellius ſeems 
to inſinuate, when he ſays, that the member of the com- 


| poo of viatores, who binds a criminal condemned to 


e whipped, was called /:#or, | 
Be this as it will, the names /i#or and viator are often 
uſed indiſcriminately for each other; and we as often 


meet with Send to ſecl, or advertife him by a lifter, as by 


a viator. 


None but the conſuls, prætors, tribunes, and ediles, had | 


a right to have viatores. They were not to be Roman 
citizens, and yet they were required to be free. 


VIBEX is ſometimes uſed, by Phy/icians, for a black and | 


blue ſpot on the ſkin, occaſioned by an afllux, or extra- 
vaſation, of blood. | 


VIBRANT, or VInRIox, in Natural Hiſtory, the name 


of a claſs of flies, commonly known by the name of the 
ichneumons. | 


The fame thing is meant when we ſay, that the number 


Romiſh church, 8 ſtill the e | 


uſed for the communion, or euchariſt, | 


| contents of the nerves, begun by 
propagated to the brain. 


VIBRATION, in Mechanics, a regular, 


J. Moor, and lord Brouncker, vibrates ſeconds, 


vibrations, while another 9 in 


| | 


| ſquare of 6 inches; which is double of 3, 


cCiprocal ſubduple ratio of their lengths. 


world; and fix the ſeveral meaſures in ufe among vs, in 


The VIBRATIONS of a Hretebed chord, or Hering, ariſe from 
Viaticum amicorum, ipſinſque Ceſaris; meaning the ap- | 
pointments which the republic paid to Germanicus, and | 


that of gravity, the vibralions of a chord follow the fame 
laws as thoſe of pendulums: conſequently, the vibras | 


be unequal in length, are equidiurnal, or are performed 


| whereby they are equally bent, and infected, See 


quently, are equidiurnal; which is the foundation of | 


V1BRATIONS are alſo uſed in Phy/cs, &c. and for divers. 


Hartley, and extended farther by him than by any other 
writer in eſtabliſhing a new theory of our mental opera- | 
tions. The doctrine of vibrations, and its uſe in ex- 


ideas are preſented to the mind; or, 
whatever changes are made in this ſubſtance, 


impreſſed upon the ſenſes occaſion, firſt in the nerves on 


| 


The word is derived from the Latin v1}, 


quiver, and is applied to theſe flies, from ie /** or 


vibrating motion obſerved in their antennæ. e continua 


Nei £7 
of a body, e. g. a pendulum ; which, beg rn 
at freedom. ſwings, or vibrates, firſt this way, the Pendeg 
For the bob being raiſed, falls again by its hy 5 that, 
with the velocity thus acquired, riſes to the fam 1 5 
on the other ſide; whence its gravity makes it fall aht 
ano er its vibrations are continued. | again: 
echanical authors, in licu of vibration. fr 
the term OSCILLATION. 7 frequently uſe 
The vibrations of the ſame pendulum are all 
that is, they are performed in equal time, 
ſame climate ; for, towards the equator 
ſomewhat ſlower. See PENDULUM. 
A pendulum 3 feet 3 inches and two tenths of 
according to it | 


iſochrongl ; 
at leaf in the 
» they are found 


; an inch, 
uygens, Or 39, 25 inches according to fir 


. . + Or ma 
600 vibrations in an hour. key 


The vibrations of a longer pendulum take u 4% e t 
than thoſe of a ſhorter one, in a ſubduple . 
lengths. Thus, a pendulum fo long will make 19 
ration ches long' makes 20. For 
10 is the half of 20, and 3 feet, or 36 inches, are the 


whoſe ſquare | 


is 9: ſo that 10 is to 20 in a ſubduple ratio of 36 to 9. 


of vibrations of pendulums, in a given time, is in a re. 
M. Mouton, a prieſt of Lyons, wrote an expreſs tre. 
tiſe, to ſhew, that, by means of the number of vibra. 
tions of a given pendulum, in a certain time, one might 
eſtabliſh an univerſal MEASURE throughout the whole | 
ſuch manner, as that they might be recovered again, if 
at any time they ſhould chance to be loſt, as is the caſe | 
of moſt of the ancient meaſures ; which we now only 

know by conjecture. | 


its elaſticity ; which power being of the ſame kind with 


tions of the ſame chord equally ſtretched, though they | 


in equal times; and the ſquares of the times of the vi- 
brations are among themſelves, inverſely, as the power; 


,, EEE 

The vibrations of a SPRING, too, are proportionable to 
the powers whereby it is bent : theſe follow the ſame 
laws as thoſe of the chord, or pendulum ; and, conle- | 
ſpring-watches. 

other regular alternate motions. Senſation is ſuppoſed 
to be performed by means of the vibratory motion of the 
external objects, and 


This doctrine has been particularly illuſtrated by Dr. 


plaining our ſenſations, are comprized by this writer in 


the following propoſitions ; that the white medullary Bl 
| ſubſtance of the brain, ſpinal marrow, and the nerves pro- 
. ceeding from them, is the immediate inſtrument of ſen- 


ſation and motion : that this white medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain is alſo the immediate inſtrument, by which 3 
the in other words, 

correſpond- 
and vice ver /d: that W 
for a ſhort time after 
that external objects 3 


ing changes are made in our ideas, 
the ſenſations remain in the mind 
the ſenſible objects are removed: 


which they are impreſſed, and then in the brain, . 
tions of the ſmall, and, as one may fay, infinite 11 
medullary particles: that theſe proto oe on 1 ; ; 

ropagated, and kept up, partly by the inet, 0 
9 and elaſtic fluid, and partly by the na F 
mity, continuity, ſofineſs, and active powers uf _ 
dullary ſubſtance of the brain, ſpinal marrow, — 4 
which Dr. Hartley ſuppoſes are rather ſows cap; _— 
according to fr Ifaac Newton, than ſmall tubu F ent of 
ing to Bocrhaave: and that the phenomena © _ 
pleaſure and pain, and alſo wee i 


. he 
very ſuitable to the docttine of Fire E 


Senſations, he 
veſtiges 
be called 


thoſe of ſlcep, 


vibrations 


proceeds to eſtabliſh the agreement of the 
vibrations with the phenomena of 
ſays, by being often repeated, 

types, or images of themſelves, 
| ſimple ideas of ſenſation ; becauſe t 
0 


ideas. Sel 
eave certain 
which may U { 

ſt vivid of Le 
he molt ide 


V 1B 


ideas are thoſe where the correſponding ſenſations are| 
moſt, vigorouſly imprefled, or molt, frequently renewed | 
whereas, if the ſenſation be faint, or uncommon, the 


"erated idea is alſo faint in proportion, and, in ex- 
treme caſes, evaneſcent and imperceptible. The exact 
obſervance of the order of place in viſible ideas, and of the 
order of time in audible ones, may likewiſe ſerve to ſhew, 
that theſe ideas are copies and offsprings of the impreſ- 
ons made on the eye and ear, in which the ſame orders 
vere obſerved p and though ic happens, that 
trains of viſible and audible 


and place is different from that of any former impreſſions ; 

et the ſmall component parts of theſe trains are copies of 
Ter impreſhons 3 and reaſons may be given of the va- 
rities of their compoſitions. Senſory vibrations, by being 


often repeated, beget, in the medullary ſubſtance of the | 


brain, diſpoſition to diminutive vibrations, which may be 
| alſo called vibratiuncles and miniatures corieſponding to 
themſelves reſpectively: ſo that, if it be allowed, that 
original imprefied vibratory motions leave a tendency to 
miniature ones of the ſame kind, place, and line of di- 
rection, this author infers, that ſenſations muſt beget 


ideas, not only in the ſenſes of ſight and hearing, where 


the ideas are ſufficiently vivid and diſtinct, but in the 
three others, ſince their ſenſations are alſo conveyed to 
the mind by means of vibratory motions. 

Any ſenſations, fays Dr. Hartley, by being aſſociated 


with one another a ſufficient number of times, get ſuch | 
a power over the correſponding ideas, that any one of | 


the ſenſations, when impreſſed alone, ſhall be able to ex- 
cite in the mind the ideas of the reſt: and any vibrations, 
by being aſſociated together a ſuffieient number of times, 


get ſuch a power over the correſponding miniature i- 
brations, that any of thoſe vibrations, when impreſſed | 


alone, ſhall be able to excite the miniature of the reſt. 
Hence he argues, that ſimple ideas will run into com- 
plex ones, by means of aſſociation, and that when this 
is the caſe, we are to ſuppoſe, that the miniature vibra- 
tions correſponding to thoſe ſimple ideas run, in like 


manner, into a complex miniature vibration, correſpond- | 
ing to the reſulting complex idea; ſome of which com- 


plex vibrations, attending upon complex ideas, may be 
as vivid as any of the ſenſory vibrations excited by the 
direct action of objects. See As80CLATION. | 

Dr. Hartley alſo applies the doctrine of vibrations to the 


_ explication of muſcular motion, which he thinks, is per- 


ſormed in the ſame general manner as ſenſation, and 
the perception of ideas. For a particular account of his 


theory, and the manner in which it is largely illuſtrated, | 


and the arguments by which it is ſupported, we muſt re- 
fer to his Obſervations on Man, vol. i. paſſim. 


The ſeveral ſorts and rays of light fir Iſaac Newton con- 


ceives to make vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes; which, ac- | 
cording to thoſe magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral | 
colours; much after the ſame manner as vibrations of | 
air, according to their ſeveral magnitudes, excite ſenſa- | 


tions of ſeveral ſounds. See CoLouk. n 
Heat, according to the ſame author, is only an accident 


of light, occaſioned by the rays putting a fine, ſubtile, 


ethereal medium, which pervades all bodies, into a vi- 


bratzve motion, which gives us that ſenſation. See HEAT. 
From the vibrations, or pulſes, of the fame medium, he 
accounts for the alternate fits of eaſy REFLEX1ON, and 


_ Galy tranſmiſſion of the rays. 


| In the Philoſophical Traufactions, it is obſerved, that | 


the butterſly, into which the ſilk-worm is transformed, 


its wings, in one coition. © 


VRATIUNCLES. See VisraTIONS ſupra. - 


makes one hundred and thirty vibrations, or motions of | 


IBRISS, a word uſed by medical writers to expreſs the 


luire in the noſtrilss. 1 | 
CRN U, in Botany. See WAYFARING free. 
„egN Uu, American. See LAN TAN A. | 


BURNUM-zalls, in Natural Hiftory, the name of a ſpe- | 


es of galls, or ſmall protuberances, frequently found on 
the leaves of the viburnum. Theſe are of a very ſingu- 


lar nature, and ſeem to be compoſed of a different ſub- 


ance from that of the leaf. hey appear in form of 


own circular ſpots, of which there are ſometimes forty | 


or more on one leaf: they are about a fifteenth of an 
bk in diameter, and they riſe a little above the ſurface 
ol the leaf, as well on the under as the upper fide z each 


of them has alſo a Tmall prominence in the centre, on 
tach fide of 


the breaſt, | | 
ay are found in great plenty ih the months of June, 
105 dad Auguſt, and, when opened, each contains one 
lect, which is a ſmall worm of a white colour, with ſix 


” and two hooks of a brown colour at the head. 
7 Reaumur found that theſe worms became, in fine, | 


ideas are preſented in allies 
of the fancy, and in dreams, in which the order of time 


the glebe, is called a vicar endowed. 


the leaf, looking like a nipple ſtanding on 


a very ſmall ſpecies of beetle. They were of a emp- 
mon colour, and had conic and granulated antennæ of 


a beautiful figure. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſects, vol. vi. 


P+ 209. 


VICAR, Vicarius, a perſon appointed as deputy of an- 


other x to perform his functions in his abſence, and iin- 
der his authority. . 


Ihe word is formed from vicarius, git alterius vices gerit. 


The pope pretends to be vicar of Jeſas Chriſt on earth. 
He has under him a grand vicor, who is a cardina'z and 
whoſe juriſdiction extends over all prieſts, both ſecular, 
and regular; and even, in many caſes, over laymen. 
Apoſtolical vitars are thoſe who perform the functions of 
the pope in churches or provinces, which he has com- 
mitted to their direction. KS. 
Among the ancient Romans, vicarins, Vicar, was a les 
gatus, or a lieutenant, ſent into the provinces where 
there was no governor z ſo that the vicarii were properly 
the emperor's vicars, not thoſe of governors. Cod. de 
Offic. Vicar. | | 
Italy, in the time of the eaſtern empire, was governed 
by two vicarii the one, vicar of Italy, who reſided at 
N: the other, vicar of the city, who reſided at 
OMe. | 5 | 


Cujas obſerved, that the word vicar was ſometimes, 


though rarely, attributed to the lieutenant-generals of 
pro-conſuls, or governors of Roman provinces. 


VICAR, in the Canon Law, denotes a prieſt of a patiſh; 


the predial tithes whereof are impropriated, or appro- 


priated; that is, belong either to a chapter, religious 
houſe, &c. or to a layman, who receives them, and only 
allows the vicar the ſmall tithes, or a convenient ſalary, 


ooo called portio congrua. | | 
He is thus called, 9 vice fungens recteris, as ſerving 


for, or 'in lieu of, rector, who would be entitled to the 
great tithes. | | | 


Hence, the part or portion of the parſonage, allotted to 


the vicar, for his maintenance and ſupport, or the pro- 


motion or living which he has under the parſon, is called 


a dicarage. 5 „5 

The ſtipend of vicars was formerly at the diſcretion of 
the appropriators; but on account of their neglect, it was 
enacted by 15 Rich. II. c. 6. that in all appropriations 


of churches, the dioceſan biſhop ſhould ordain (in pro- 


portion to the value of the church) a competent ſum to 


be diſtributed among the poor pariſhioners annually; and 


that the vicarage ſhould be ſufficiently endowed. How- 
ever the vicar was liable to be removed at the pleaſure of 
the appropriator z and, therefore, by 4 Hen. IV. cap. 


12. it is ordained, that the vicar ſhall be a ſecular per- 
ſon, not a member of any religious houſe ; that he ſhail 


be vicar perpetual, not removeable at the caprice of the 
monaſtery; and that he ſhall be canonically inſtituted 
and induQted, and be ſufficiently endowed, at the diſ- 
cretion of the ordinary, for theſe three expreſs purpoſes, 
to do divine ſervice, to inform the people, and to keep 


hoſpitality. The endowments in conſequence of theſe 


ſtatutes have uſually been by a portion of the glebe, or 


land, belonging to the parſonage, and a particular hare 


of the tithes, called ſmall, or vicarial TiITHEs. Some, 
however, were more liberally, and ſome more ſcantiiy, 


. endowed ; and hence many things, as wood in particu- 


lar, is in ſome countries a rectorial, and in ſome a vi- 


cCarial tithe. The diſtinction theretore of a P aRsoN and 


vicar is this: that the parſon has generally the whole of 
all the eccleſiaſtical dues in his parith ; but a vicar has 


generally an appropriator over him, entitled to the ht _ 
part of the profits, to whom he is in effect a perpetual _ 
curate, with a ſtanding ſalary, Though in ſome places 


the vicarage has been contiderably augmented by a large 
ſhare of the great tithes; which augmentations were 


greatly alliited by the ſtatute 29 Car. II. cap. 8. enacted 


in favour of poor vicars and curates, which rendered 
ſuch temporary augmentations (when made by the appro- 
priators) perpetual. See AUGMENTATION. Blackſts 
Com. book i. p. 387. ana ä ——ꝛ 
A vicar who has a part of the great tithes, and alſo ot 


. 


Theſe vicars were anciently called perpetui vicerii; be- 


cauſe not appointed by the impropriator, and licenſed by 


the biſhop to read ſervice; but preſented by the patron, 


and canonical inſtitution given them by the hands of the 
ordinary; and ſo having conſtant ſucceſſion, or corpora- 


tions, and never dying. | 

The canoniſts mention four ſpecies of wicars : ſome per- 
petual; others, appointed for a certain time, and on ſome 
ſpecial occaſion, called mercenarii: others, called /pc- 
ciales, appointed, not for the whole cure, but for ſome 
certain place, article, or act: others generates, neither 


perpetual, nor appointed for any certain act, but for all 


things in the general, 
of ah V1CARs 
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VrcaAR-general was a title given by king Henry VIII. to 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex; with full power to 


church-affairs. 


VIC 


overſee the clergy, and regulate all matters relating to 


be parted. Before the invention of thi 
but a late thing, they uſed a plane : accordingly, 


the ancient windows, we find the lead planed 8 ul 
ed that way. | P | and gro. 


S vice, which 1 


Vican- general is now the title of an office, which, as well | VICE is alſo uſed in the compoſition of divers words 


as that of oFF1c1 a1. principal, are united in the CHAN- 
CELLOR of the dioceſe. The proper work of an or- 
FICJAL is to hear cauſes between party and party, con- | 
cerning wills, legacies, marriages, and the like; which 


denote the relation of ſomething that comes in 

in the place, of another. 4 | + inſtead, or 
In this ſenſe the word is Latin, vice, ſtead, place 
&c. 5 us a, 5 * turn, 


are matters of temporal cognizance, but have been V1cE-ADMIRAL. See ADMIRAL. 8 
granted to the eccleſiaſtical courts by the conceſſions of Vics-CHAMBERLATN, called alſo, in ancient ſtatutes, un. 


princes: whereas that of a vicar-general is the exerciſe 
and adminiſtration of juriſdiction purely ſpiritual, by the 
authority and under the direction of the biſhop, as viſit- 
ation, correction of manners, granting inſtitutions, and 


lord-chamberlain; and who, in his abſence, haz com 
mand and controul of all officers belonging to that n 
of rhe houfhotd called the chamber above ſtairs, : 


the like, with a general inſpection of men and things, in | VIcE-CHANCELLOR of an univerſity is an eminent mem. 


order to the preſervation 'of difcipline and good govern- 
ment in the church. Theſe two offices have been ordi- 


ber, choſen annually to manage affairs in the abſence of 
the CHANCELLOR. 


narily granted together; but Dr. Gibſon wiſhes they | Vice-ConsvrL, an officer who diſcharges the duty of a 


might be {till kept ſeparate : the office of vicar-general to 


CONSU1., under his orders or during his abſence, 


de veſted in the hands of ſome grave and prudent cler- Vi cE-DoGE is a counſellor of Venice, who repreſents the 


gyman, ufually reſident within the dioceſe ; and that of 


The vicardi is the governor of a village, and is ſome- 
times the pariſh prieſt; his office is to levy the 2 


VICARIO deliberando occaſione cujuſdam recognitionis, &c. 


tranſient; and a vice, as ſomething permanent. | 


to VIRTUE; is better defined the diſagreement of the 
actions of any intelligent being with the nature, circum- 
ſtances, and relation of things; hence called the moral 


of his paſſions. The ſecond intemperantie, of intempe- 


| Viet; in Smithery, and other arts employed in metals, &c. 
5. thing they are at work upon, whether it be to be filed, 
bent, or riveted, &c. 1 an | 


The parts of the vice are, the face, or plane, which is its 
uppetmoſt part; the chaps, which are cut with a baſtard- 


Vice, hand, is a ſmall kind of vice, mo» hold the 


Vick is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers, to turn, or- 


VICE, ViTivm, in Ethics, is ordinarily defined an ekc- 
tire habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, from 
the juſt medium wherein virtue is placed. | 

It is called a Habit, to diſtinguiſh it from /in, which is 


official (as being converſant about temporal matters), in 
the hands of a layman, well ſkilled in the civil lac. 
ICARDYI, the name of an office in the iſland of Candia. 

The word is probably a corruption of the Latin vicar. 


taxes, and to ſend offenders to the cadic. This office is 


al ; appointed yearly. Pococke's Egvpt. vol. jj. part Vick-Douixus a viſcount, ſheri 
Rr ee Inge ,,,, „ 
non law, an advocate, or protector, of an abbey, or 


11. p. 12. 


An ancient writ that lies for a ſpiritual perfon impri- 
ſoned. | I e 


only an act: hence, a %u is looked upon as ſomething 


In the common uſe of the terms vice and sid, there 1 
no ground for this ſubtle diſtinction. Vice, as oppoſed 


nuſitneſs of ſuch actions. 


Some authors diſtinguiſh three ſtates of vice: the firſt in- | 


continentiæ, of incontinence, wherein a perſon ſees and 
approves the good, but is hurried to evil by the violence 


rance; wherein even the judgment is depraved and per- 


verted; the third feritatzs, of obduracy; wherein the | 
| perſon is totally immerſed in vice, without any ſenſe or 
| feeling thereof. | | | | 
The ſtate of incontinency is conſidered as infirmity, 
wherein the perſon feels the ſharpeſt ſtings of conſcience : 
that of intemperance, as malice, wherein the remorſe is 


not fo lively. In that of obduracy there is none. | 


is a machine, or inſtrument, ſerving to hold faſt any 


cut, and well tempered; the ſcrew-pin, cut with a 
ſquare, ſtrong worm; the nut, or fcrew-box, which has | 


a ſquare worm, and is braſed into the round box; the 
ſpring, which throws the chaps open; and the ſoot, on | 


which the whole is mounted. 


leſs works in, that require often turning about. 

Of this there are two kinds, the broad-chapi hand-vice, 
which is that commonly uſed ; and the ſquare-ne/ed hand- 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. | 


draw lead into flat rods, with grooves on each fide, pro- 
per to receive the edges of the glaſs. | 

This machine conſiſts of two iron chaps, or cheeks, 
joined with two croſs iron pieces. In the ſpace between 
the chaps are two ſteel wheels, and their ſpindles, or 
axes paſſed through the middle, each of which has its 
nut, or pinion with tecth, that catch into each other ; 
and to the loweſt is fitred a handle, whereby the ma- 
chine is turned. 7 

There are ſome of theſe vices double, and that will draw 
two leads at once: theſe have three wheels. Some gla- 
.Ziers will turn lead of different ſizes in the ſame vice ; by 
changing their cheeks for each ſize. | 

With another pair of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet, 
they turn lead for tiers; which, when it comes out of the 
vice, is almoſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſy to 


doge when ſick, or abſent ; that the ſignory ma 
be without a chief. | = g . 
The vice-doge never takes the dueal chair, nor bears the 
horn, nor is addreſſed under the title of ſereniſſimo: yet 


the foreign ambaſſadors, ſpeaking to the college, uſe the 


common apoſtrophe of fereniſſimo principe: and he per. 
forms all the offices of doge, and gives anſwers to am- 
baſladors, without moving his = 

or vidame. 


church. See Abvoca rk. | | 
Vice-Dowminus Epiſcops, in the Canon-Law, is the co. 
MISSARY, or VICAR-general, of a biſhop. NS 
Vice-GERENT, Vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or lieutenant. 
Vick-Couzs, in Law. See VicouNT. | 
Accedas ad Vickx-CoMuITEM. See ACCEDAS. 


Vice-LEGATE, an officer whom the pope ſends to Avig- 
non, and ſome. other cities, to perform the office of a 
ſpiritual and temporal governor, at a time when there is 
no legate, or cardinal, to command there. 5 
All the Gaul Narbonnoiſe, as Dauphine, Provence, &c. 
has recourſe to the vice=legate of Avignon, for all ecele- 
Gaſtical diſpatches in like manner as the other provinces 
addreſs themſelves to Rome. See LEGA Rx. 
Vice-Roy, a governor of a kingdom, who commands 
therein in the name and ſtead of a king; with full and 
ſovereign authority. „%% Cys 
Thus, when Naples and Sicily were fubject to Spain, 
vice-roys were ſent thither; and the name is now given 
to thoſe who govern in Mexico and Peru. 
The lord-licutenant of Ireland is alſo ſometimes called 
the viceroy. | 


Vice verſa, a Latin phraſe, frequently retained in Engliſh 


writings; ſignifying as much as on the contrary. 


Thus, as the ſun mounts higher and higher above the | 
horizon, inſenſible perſpiration increaſes ; and, vice ver ſa, 4 


as he deſcends lower, it diminiſhes. _ | 
VICENNALIS, in Antiquity, ſomething of twenty years, 
or that returns after twenty years. | 


Among the Romans, vrcennalia was particularly uſed ſor | 
the funeral feaſts, held on the twentieth day after a | 


perſon's deceaſe. 1 
VicRNNALIA, or ViCENNALES Ludi, were allo games 


_ reign of a prince. 
vows put up on that occaſion, for the ſafety of the em- 
peror and x enlargement of the m_ 
Theſe are expreſſed by VOT. X & X. M. A 
of Tacitus, r de and Probus; VO T. X. + 1 
in thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Ii 


Valentinian, and Valens; VOT. X. MUL T. — Y 
thoſe of Diocleſian, Conſtantine, Julian, Vento in 
odoſius, Arcadius, Honorius; VOTIS X. M GT. X. Sic 
| thoſe of Julian, Valentinian, Gratiau 3 V VOT. Xl. 
XX. in thoſe of Valerius Conſtantius * XV. TEL. 
FEL. XX. in the younger Licinius; VOI. XU. 
XI. in Conſtantine. „ 
VICES, a term uſed by the dealers in horſes to expreſs 
certain faulty habits or cuſtoms in t 
render him A to the rider, and are oy 10 Ve 
| worn off, but by attention to the regular 2 3 
The ſollow ing are the tricks generally under 
by dealers, and their methods of preventing; 
d curing them. | e him 
15 If 2 "horſe carry his head or neck aw], eh but 
twice or thrice with the ſpur on the contrary ? iz 


os 


der=chamber lain, is an officer in the court, next under the 


re e, re 


Reſpectu habendo computi VicE-Couiris. See RESPEC TV. 


ſeaſts, and rejoicings, held every twentieth year of the 


On medals we frequently meet with vicennalia vota; the 


X, in the medals 


mianus; VOT. X. MUL. XX. in thoſe of Conſtantine, 


hat creature, Which 


correcting, 


— 
— 


= 


v1 


if 


rein ſhorter than the other, and give him ſudden checks 
every time he inclines that way, having a ſharp wire 
faſtened in the reins, that ſtriking in his neck, he may 
he compelled to hold it ſtraight ; but in this care mu 


be always taken to check him upwards, for otherwiſe he 


will get a habit of ducking his head, which will prove 
ver troubleſome. 


. If a horſe is apt to ſhake his head and ears, upon the 


leaſt occaſion, or move his ears, when he is going to 
kick or bite, or caſt his rider; the way of curing this, is 


| to ſtrike him on the head with a wand, as ſoon as he 
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and that 


lk a horſe be apt to run away, very cautious means | 


theſe habits. 1 | 
3. If a horſe is ſubject to ducking down his head fre- 


nt length, be found a certain cure. 


| Trom theſe he is to be bro 
| ling this 


ſhews the brſt attempt to it; and, at the inſtant of ſtrik- 


ing him, he is to be checked with the bridle, and be 
ſtruck with the ſpur on the contrary fide ; this will put 
him out of his pace, and he is then to be ſtopped, that 
he may have leiſure to underſtand the rider's meaning. 
Erery time that he ſtarts or winches, which are ſignals 
that he is going to bite, or to ſtygke with his heels, che 
{ame is to be done, and he will, by degrees, be bioke of 


quently, the rider muſt, every time he is guilty of it, 
check him ſuddenly with his bridle, and at the ſame time 
ſtrike him with the ſpurs, in order to make him ſenſible 
of his fault, If he be ſtanding, he is thus to be made 
to bring his head in the right place as he ſtands ; and 


when he does ſo, he is to be cheriſhed, that he may un- 


derſtand the rider's meaning, which, in time, he wall 
certainly do. | 


4. If a horſe be ſkittiſh, and apt ta ſtart, ſo that the 
rider is never free from danger, while on his back, the 


cauſe of the malady is firſt to be carefully enquired into: 
i it be found to proceed from a weak fight, which re- 


preſents objects to him other than they really are; the 
method of curing him is, every time he does it, to give him 
leiſure to view the things, and ſee what they really are ; 
he muſt have time to view them well, and then be rid 


_ gently up to them. If, on the contrary, his ſkittineſs 
depends on his being naturally fearful, and alarmed at 
every noiſe, he is to be cured of it by the inuring of him 
to loud noiſes of many kinds, as firing of guns, drums, 
- trumpets, and the like: and he will, in time, come to 


take delight in what he was before afraid of. 5 
5. If a horſe be reſtive, and refuſe to go forward, th 


rider is to pull him backwards, and this will often occa- | 


fion his going forward; this is uſing his own fault, as a 
means of reclaiming him. The rider is firſt cautiouſly 


to find whether this vice proceeds from real ſtubborneſs, 


or from faintneſs; if from the latter, there is no re- 


medy but reſt ; but if actual ſtubborneſs be the fault, 
| 


q 


the whip and ſpur, well employed, and perſiſted in, will 


6. If a horſe rear up an end; that is, if he riſes ſo bigh 


before as to endanger his coming over the rider, the 


horſeman muſt give him the bridle, and bear forwards 
with his whole weight. As he is going down, he ſhould 
hare the ſpur given him very roundly; but this muſt by 
no means be done as he is rifing, for then it will make 
him rife higher, and, probably, come over. 
7+ If a horſe be ſubject to lie down in the water, or 
upon the ground, there is no better remedy than a pair 
of ſharp ſpurs reſolutely applied. But there is ſome cau- 


tion to be uſed in the applying of them, for bad horſemen | 
generally are the occaſion of the faults in horſes, by cor- | 
lecting them out of due time. 5 | 


e proper moment of ſpurring is juſt when he is going 


to lie doun; but when this has diverted him from the 
| thought of it, he is not immediately to be ſpurred again. 


Tor the doing this frightens the creature, and puts him 
into ese 0 * b „ and pu h 
reltive, and thus one fault is only changed for another, 
perhaps a worſe. V 
muſt uſed to break him of it. 


tle, both with a flack curb, 
and, 


The rider mult be gen- 


nolent 
as he is thus made very manageable in his walk, he 
ito de put to his trot, and finally to his gallop ; and 
ught into a walk again, alwa 8 
and ſtaying him with a ſteady hand. By 
method from time to time, with judgment 
ce, it is probable he may at length be cured. | 


degrees, 


and patien 
9. If 
han been the: bridle-rein is pulled, and the more he i 
7 tugping the curb, the faſter he will run: the 


be be very fif-necked on the tight ſide, and very ply- | 
42 fit 1 on the left, the rider is to hold there t 


|VicounNTIEL, or VICONTIEL 


t degree, that he at length becomes 


t and keeping an eaſy bridle- 
5 He is firſt to be walked without ſtopping him; 

ut on] ſtaying him, by degreęs, with a ſteady, not all . 
and, and always cheriſhing him when he obeys :||- 


| ſame. 
the a horſe is apt to fly qut violently, it is certain, that | 
VICTIMARIUS, a miniſter, or ſervant of the 


bridle, and giving him the ſpur continually and ſharp! ; 
till he ſlacken of his own epi Thus, by * . 
will find that himſelf is the ſufferer, by all his flights, 
and he will then leave them off, though he could be 
never broke of them any way elſe. 10 
10. Some horſes will not endure the ſpurs when they 
are given them, nor ever go forwards; but faſtening them- 
ſelves to them, they will ſtrike out and go back; and if 
they are preſſed more hard, they will fall to ſtaling with- 
out ever going out of the place. If the horſe.who has 
this vice be a gelding, it will prove very difficult to cure 
him of it. A ſtone-horſe, or a mare are much cafier 
cured ; but even thèſe will be trying at it again aſter- 
wards ; and if ever they get the bett=r of their rider, 
they will not fail to keep it up in this particular. 
Every horſe, of whatever kind, that has this fault of 
cleaving to the ſpurs, as the jockies call it, and not go- 
ing forwards with them, is to be rejected, in the buying 
for any gentleman's riding, for it is a ſign of a reftive 


nature; and is a fault generally accompanied with many 
others. 0 | 


VICESIMATIO, in Raman Antiquity. See DEcIMATION. 

VICIA, in Botany. See VETCH. | 

* and VICI NI TUM, a neighbourhood, See 
ENU E. | 


VICINAGE, common per cauſe de. See Common. 


* 


bailiff, &c. for not taking care that the ſtreets be well 
cleanſed. | | 


VICISSITUDE, Viciss1Tupo, the ſucceeding of one 


thing after another. As, the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, for- 
tune, &c. h 


VICOMAGISTER, among the Romans, an officer whoſs 
buſineſs it was to take care of the ſtreets, that nothing 


might obſtruct, or render them any wiſe incommodi- 
ous. 


VICONTIEL. See VicoUNTIEL. 1 | 
VICOUNT, Vics-comes, in our Lau Books, ſignifies the 
ſame with $HERIFF; between which two words there 
ſeems to be no other difference, but that the one came 


our anceſtors, - the Saxons. De 


bility, next below a count or earl, and above a baron. 

Camden obſerves, that this is an ancient name of office, but 
a new one of dignity never heard of among us till Henry 
Vith's days, who, in his 18th year, created, in parlia- 
ment, John lord Beaumont, vicount Beaumont but it is 
much more ancient in other countries. | 


was firſt brought over hither by the Normans. 


The privileges of a vicount are, that he may have a cover 


of aſſay held under his cup when he drinks, and may 
have a travers in his own houſe, 


of her ſuperiors; and, in their preſence, by a woman. 
VICOUNTIELS, VicoxnTieLs, ViCEcCOMITALIA, in 


particularly certain farms, for which the ſheriff pays a 
rent to the king, and makes what profits he can of them. 
Mrits VICOUNTIEL are ſuch as are triable in the county 


or ſheriff's court, and which are not returned to any ſu- 


perior court, till finally executed by him. Of which kind 

MENT of paſiure, cc. 5 

; juriſdiction, is that juriſ- 

diction belonging to the officers of a county; as ſheriffs, 
coroners, eſcheators, &c. 


VICTIM, V1icTIMa, ſo called either becauſe win#a per- 
cuſſa cadebat, or becauſe vintta ad aras ducebatur, a bloody 
. facrifice, offered to ſome deity, of a 9 = 0096 either 
ö ain to appeaſe 


a human perſon, or a beaſt, which is 
his wrath, or to obtain ſome favour. See SACRIFICE. 


chus's vifim; and the horſe, Neptune's. | 
Artificial or fafitiousVIcTIM, denotes a vidim made of 
baked paſte in the form of an animal, which was offered 
to the gods, when they had no natural victims or no op- 
portunity of offering them. Thus, according to Por- 


Fado Pythagoras offexed a ſacrilice of an ox in paſte; 


mpedocles is alſo ſaid by Athenzus to have done the 
Pythagoras derived the praQtice from Egypt, 
where it was very ancient, and where it was uſed in the 
time of Herodotus. 'Encycl. | 


prieſt, 


beſt m whoſe office was to bind the victims, and prepare the 

0 let ng is therefore, if there be field-room enough, water, knife, cake, and other things, neceſſary for the 
Vo mM o, as ſoon as he is going, by flackening the ſacrifice, See SACRIFICE. 
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VICIS & Yenellis mundandis, a writ lying againſt a mayor, 


from our conquerors, the Normans ; and the other from | 


VicounT, or ViscouNT, is alſo uſed for a degree of no- 


Du-Cange, indeed, will have the dignity to have had its 
firſt riſe in England ; but it is much more probable, it 


And a vicounteſs may 
have her gown borne up by a man, out of the preſence 


our Law Books, denote things belonging to the ſheriff; 


are divers writs of nuiſance, the writ of ADMEASURE- 


The Greeks offered Iphigenia, at Aulis, for a victim to 
obtain a, favourable wind. The gods of the heathens 
had each their proper vi&@ims : thus, the goat was Bac- 
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To the victimarii it alſo belonged to knock down, and | 

kill, the victims: in order to which, they ſtood cloſe 
by the altar, naked to the waiſt, but crowned with lau- 
rel; and holding a hatchet or a knife up, aſked the 
prieſt leave to ſtrike; ſaying, Agone Shall J ſirike ? 
Whence they were called agenes, and cultellarii, or cul- 

Fart. | 
When the vidlim was killed, they opened it; and, after 
viewing the entrails, took them away, waſhed the car- 
caſe, and ſprinkled the flour on it, &c. 

The ſame vidimarii alſo lighted the fire, wherein books 
were condemned to be burnt. See Liv. lib. xl. cap. 

29. and A. Gellius, lib. i. cap. igextr. 12. 

VICTORIAN period, in Chronology. See PERIOD. 

VICTORIATUS, among the Romans, a coin with victory 
repreſented on one fide, equal in value to half the DE- 
NARIUS. 

VICTORIOLA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome authors | 
ſor the hippogloſſum, called in Engliſh the Alexandria- 
laurel, horſe-tongue, or double-tongue. 5 

VICTORY, VicrToR14, the overthrow, or defeat, of an 
enemy, in war, combat, duel, or the like. See WaR, 
Co BAT, DuEL, CHAMPION, e. 35 
Among the Romans, crowns, triumphs, &c. were de- 
creed to their generals, for the victories they gained. 
A#ian vicTORY, denotes the vifory which Auguſtus, 
or rather his general, gained over Mark Antony after 

the capture of Actium; in commemoration of which he 
built the city of Nicopolis, and re-eſtabliſhed with pecu- 
lar magnificence the ACTIAN games. ST 

| Games of vicTORY, were public games celebrated on 
account of a victory; they were called by the Greeks 
e alu, and in Latin inſcriptions they are deno- 

minated ldi vitoriz. Of theſe the Roman hiſtory recites, 
| thoſe in honour of Auguſtus, after the battle of Actium, 
| thoſe of Septimius Severus after the defeat of Peſcenius 
Niger, thoſe in honour of Lucius Verus and Marcus Au- 
relius, on theic return from the expedition againſt the 
Parthians, recorded on the marble of Cyzicus, &c. 
VicToRy, in Mytholagy, was perſonified and made a deity 


both by the Gieeks and Romans. pang Hot Varro, | 


| the was the daughter of Cœlum and Terra; but Heſiod 
makes her the daughter of Styx and Pallas. Temples, 
ſtatues, and altars, were conſecrated to this deity. At 
Athens there was a temple dedicated to Victery, in which 
was placed her ſtatue without wings. The firſt temple 


built in honour of ber by the Romans was during the | 


Samnite war, under the conſulate of L. Poſthumius and 
M. Attilius Regulus. With them ſhe was repreſented 
as a winged deity, ſometimes almoſt in the attitude of 
flying, and with her robe carried back by the wind; 
holding a laurel-crown in her hand, which was anciently 
the peculiar reward of ſucceſsful generals and great con- 


querors. The poets inform us, that her wings were | 
white, and her robe of the fame colour. They ſome- | - 


times deſcribe her hovering between two armies engaged 
in battle, as doubtful. which fide ſhe ſhall chooſe, and 
ſometimes itanding fixed by one ſhe is refolved to fa- 


vour, as ſhe is often ſeen on the medals of the Roman | 


emperors. This goddeſs is often repreſented in a cha- 
riot, drawn rapidly along by two horſes. Pliny ſpeaks 


of a picture of /iAery in Rome, in which ſhe was | 


_ aſcending to heaven, in a chariot with four horſes, as 


{the appears on the Antonine pillar, carrying thither ſome | 


hero, and with a palm-branch in her hand. This, and 
the crown of Jaurel, were her general attributes; and a 
third was a trophy, and ſometimes two, one on each fide 
of her. Sometimes ſhe is ſeen mounted on a globe. 
VICTUALLER, one that ſells victuals; and we now call 


all common alehouſe-keepers vidtuallrs, See ALE- | 


ttt Tree 5 | 
 FVifluallers ſhall fell their victuals at reaſonable prices, or 
- forfeit double value; and vifuallers, fiſhmongers, poul- 

| terers, &c. coming with their victuals to London, ſhall 


be under the regulation of the lord-mayor and aldermen; 
and fell their victuals at prices appointed by juſtices, &c. | . 


23 and 31 Edw. III. cap. 6. 7 Rich. II. 13 Rich. II. 
If any viανα⁵ lers, butchers, brewers, poulterers, cooks, 
&c. conſpire and agree together not to ſell their victuals, 
but at certain prices, they ſhall forfeit for the firſt offence 
10ʃ. for the ſecond, 20/1. and for the third offence 40ʃ. 
ſtat. 2 and 3 Edw. VI. cap, 15. Sce FortgsTaL- 
LING, 12 85 | 
ICTUALLER, agent. See AGENT. 
VICTUALLING-effce, an office kept on 'Tower-hill, for 
- furniſhing his majeſty's navy with vifuals. 
It is managed by feven commiſſioners, at a ſalary of 
4col. a year each, who have their inferior officers ; as 
ſecretaries, clerk, &e. beſides AGENTS in divers parts 
of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. Sd NE 
VICTUS ratio, among Phyſicians, a particular manner of 


In ſome ancient charters, the vidames are called advocas; 


| 


VICUNNA, in Zoology, a name given to the 
VIDAME, Vice-Dominus, was anciently uſed 


ralities, or for the arrier-ban. 


Vipa is (till a title of Ggnory, or lordſhip; attributed 


and the biſhops their v:dames, or judges, into vaſſals, ag 


VIDIMARUM, in Botany, the name of the tree which | 


memoirs and relations: and other writers have ſaid, that 
ferent names. The farſt is called rogo, roukou, or orokou, 


gels; of the ſoul z of the rewards deſtined to the good, and 


ing pardon, &c. The ſecond part, called jadara or i/- 
 ſure-vedam, is a treatiſe on government and the power of | 

ſovereigns. The third part, called ſama-vedam, is a 
' treatiſe of morality, deſigned to inſpire men with a love 


of external worſhip, ſacrifices, the ceremonies which are 


2 ; 25 . : . ths of 
origin of the inferior gods, men, giants, &c. 18 c 


The Viedams, according to this writer, were publiſhed in 


ſublime and elevated ideas of the Supreme Lein-. miagle 


( 


living, for the preſervation of health, and 


diſeaſes. | Prevention of 


PACQs, 
for the bi. 


, 4 1 . . 
ſhop 8 deputy in temporals; as, comes, or vice-comes, was 


the king's. | | 
'The word, according to Nicod, comes from 
according to Paſquier, from wice-dominus ; 
ing dominus, ot lord. See Dou. 

The original inſtitution of vidames was for the deſe 
of the temporalities of biſhopricks, while the biſhop 
themſelves were taken up in prayer, and other | ho 
functions. They. alſo led the bilhops forces, ia = 
were obliged to go to war, cither to defend their tempo. 


dam | gnify. 


They alſo managed, and pleaded, their cauſe in 

juſtice ; diſtributed juſtice among their Prarie 
prevented any body's pillaging, or damaging, the houſes 
of deceaſed biſhops, &c. In effect, they repreſented 
the biſhop, conſidered as a temporal lord, 


or advowees. 


to ſeveral gentlemen in France: as the vidame of Char. 
tres, of Amiens, &c, ORs 

The ancient vidames, Paſquier ſays, were the biſhons 
temporal judges ; and they had the fame privileges as the 
vicounts. | 
By degrees, the vidames converted their office into a fee; 


kings did their counts, dukes, &c. Accordingly, the 
vidame of Chartres, &c. {till hold lands of the biſhops of 
thoſe places. See VALVasO0R. _ 


bears the ſebeſtens, a medicinal plum, of Aſia and 
Agypt. jo | 


VIEDAM, or Vera, the name of a ſacred book of lr 


and religion, written, according to M. de Sainte Croix, 
by the SAMANEANS in the Samſcretan or SEANScCRIT 
language, and held in great veneration by the BRAn- 
Mins of Hindoſtan, from a notion that Bramha their 
legiſlator received it from the Deity himſelf. This 
writer gives us an account of four Viedams, from Indian 


the Viedam is divided into four parts, diſtinguiſhed by dif- 
and treats of the firſt cauſe and the firſt matter; of an- 


the puniſhment of the wicked : of the produCtion and de- 
ſtruction of beings ; of fin, and the method of obtain- 


of virtue and hatred of vice. The fouith part, called 
addcra-vedam, brama-vedam, or latharvana-vedam, treats | 


to be practiſed in the temples, the feaſts that are to be 
celebrated, &c. The reſpect entertained by the Bral- 
mins for the Viedam is the reaſon why they are averſe 
from communicating copies of it; and M. St. Croix 
ſays, that there are few even of them, who underſtand | 
the language in which it is written. However, the 
miſſionary Jeſuits obtained a copy of it from a converted 
Brahmin, which was lodged by Calmet in the king's - 
brary at Paris in 1733. I. te Saints Croix ſpeaks alſo 
of the Pouranams, which were religious books of an in- 
ferior order, and which ſome of the Brahmins reject, 
as others do the Viedam. The Baga Viedam, which con- 
tains the doctrine of the Indians concerning the Deity, 
happineſs, a contemplative life, the hiſtory of the _ 

tion, preſervation, and deſtruction of the univerſe, the 


the Pouranams. After theſe, he fays, come the _ 
or Shaſtah, which he repreſents as an exp-1c2+100 0 th 
Viedams. | | 


the tenth century of the Chriſtian ra, and ere 
nams in the fifteenth. All theſe bouks contain the 


. | Um 
with the moſt abſurd fables, the greateſt materialil 
and the muſt monſtrous fancies. 1350 
The Exour-Hadam is a commentary on the Figlan, Wark 
as M. Voltaire pretends, 15 more ancient — 4 * 
Alexander the Great: but M. de Sainte w_ eee 
this opinion, by an argument to which t —_ "he Ma 

ly, viz. that mention is made in this r 28 
1 and Moors. Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vo : = Paris 


by 2 d 
1779. For an account of diffe- ent opinions with reg! 
to the Viedam, ſee SHASTAN, vIDIMUS,| 


* 


v1 6 


anus, in Law, the ſame with innoteſcimus; being 
. of fy charter of feoffment, or ſome hen 
joſtrument, not of record. 
vIDUITATIS profeſſio, the making a ſolemn profeſſion of 


living a chaſte widow z a cuſtom heretofore obſerved in 


and attended with divers ceremonies, 

CES TUI gui vie. 

in Muſic. See VIOL. | 

the wrinkled old woman's Mell, a name given 


England, 
yi. See 
VIELLE, in 
ViELLE riders 

by the 


vated kind, very much reſembling the famous concha 


Iineris but longer, and without that-peculiarly-ſhaped | 


oval aperture to which that ſhell owes its name. 
1. has ſeveral ſpines about the lips, as the concha Veneris 


has, but they are ſhorter and more obtuſe than in that| 


hell. The whole ſurface of this ſpecies is deeply and 
irregularly wrinkled. 
with brown. 

VIELLEUR, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſpecies of 
fly, common in Surinam, and ſome other places. It is 
moderately large, though leſs ſo than the lanthorn fly, ſo 
common in that place, and has a long head, -and ſome 
other particulars, in which it reſembles that creature. 
Mrs. Merian has given a figure of it, and reports it as 
the opinion of the natives, that it changes at length into 
' 4 LANTERN-fiy. 

VIEW, Visus, in Law, the act of veiors, or viewers. = 
This is called by Bracton, Res quaſi facra, quia ſolar: per- 
ſam regis reſpicit, & introducta pro pace, & communi 
utilitate. | | 
When a real action is brought, and the tenant knows 
not well what the land is that the demandant aſks; he 
may pray the view : which is, that the jury may ſee the 
land which is claimed. | | | 


This courſe of proceeding we received from the Nor- 


mans, as appears by tl. Grand Cuſtomary. It is uſed in 


various caſes; as in aſſize of rent-ſervices, rent-charge, 

rent-ſec; in a writ of nuiſance; in a writ quo jure; in 

the writ de rationabilibus diviſis, &c. See Jux. 
View of Frank pledge, Vis us franc plegii, is the office 


which the ſheriff in his county- court, or the bailiff in 


his hundred, performs; in looking to the king's peace, 
and ſeeing chat every man be in ſome pledge. See 
CouRT-lect, and FRANKE · pledge. PT 
View, in matters of Optics, Per ſpect 
View, peint of. See PoINT. 
View, among Hunters, the trac 
a fallow deer on the ground, 
To View @ place, in the Military Art, is to ride about it, 
before the laying of a ſiege, in order to obſerve the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of its ſituation and fortification. 
| VIEWERS, or Vg1oR's, in Law. See VEIOURS. 
VIGESIMA, among the Romans, a tax of the twentieth 
part of the yearly incomes of all inheritances. It was 
frſt eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus Bs 
Viges1MA was likewiſe a cuſtom paid for ſlaves ſold, as 
alſo for one made free. 2h, e N 
VIGESIMARIUS, among the Romans, an officer who 
had the management of collecting the VIS ESA. 
NIGIL, or Eve, in Church-Chronology, the day before any 
__— „„ 5 
Though the civil day begins at midnight, yet the eccle- 
laltical, or ſcriptural, day, begins at ſix o'clock in the 
evening, and holds till fix in the evening the enſuing 


wwe, &c. See VisIor. 


ug ſervice, that is, at fix o'clock the day before; from 
which time the religious day was ſuppoſed to begin. 

this firſt part of the holiday, from fix o'clock the 
day before, was, by the primitive Chriſtians, ſpent in 
zins, and other devotions; and, being often continued 
tl late in the night, was called vigil. . 


ele vigilt 
bf, l js on by degrecs to be ſo en 


r 1 vigils is deduced by Forbes from a cuſtom 

| ons church, for the people, both men and 
"ys 5 meet together in the evening before Eaſter- 
Hh 2 watch and pray, as expecting the coming of 
matt ed, who was to riſe early in the morning. This 
ice, Tertullian obferves, ad uxorem, afterwards got 


4 hat. 
other feaſts, and ſaints days. But abuſes creeping in, 


ley were forbi 
ereof, faſtin 

w ng 

han, 
Moll. coma. 


* 


IGILta 


8 


larged, that, at 
preceding the holiday was called by the 


gs were inſtituted on the day before, though 


a. See CoMa. 
in Ancient Chronology. See WATCH. 
» that ſtate of an animal which is oppoſite to 


ebe and is popularly called waking or watching. See 
SEP, and 3 We 5 


French authors to a ſpecies of chama of the mu-| 


It is of a whitiſh colour, variegated | 


k, or print of the feet, of | 


Hence, the collect for every Sunday and holiday, by or- 
der of the church, is to be read, at the preceding even- 


d by a council, in 1322, and, in lieu | 


y the ancient name of vigils. See WAKts. | 


Vit i, 


VIGILIZE, in fitiquity, denote the watches and guards 
among the Roman ſoldiers; who performed duty by 
night, in contradiſtinCtion to the excubiz, who kept 
guard by day, either in the camp, or at the gates and in- 
trenchments : of theſe laſt there ſeem to have been aſ- 
ſigned one company of ſoot and one troop of horſe to 
each of the four gates every day; and it was a moſt un- 
pardonable crime to deſert their poſt, and to abandon 
their corps of guards. In the camp, there was allowed 
a whole manipulus io attend before the prætorium, and 
four ſoldiers to the tent of every tribune, The night- 
guirds aſſigned to the general and tribunes were of the 
ame nature as thoſe in the day. But the proper vigiles 
were four in every manipulus, keeping guard three hours, 
and then relieved by four others; ſo that there were four 
ſets in a night, according to the four watches, which 
took their name from this cuſtom. The night guard was 

ſet by a tally or teſſera, with a particular inſcription given 
from one centurion to another through the army, till it 
came again to the tribune who firſt delivered it. Upon 
the receipt of this, the guard was immediately ſet. But 
becauſe. this regulation was not ſufficieut, they had the 
circuitio vigilium, or a viſiting of the watch, commonly 
performed about ſour times in the night by ſome of the 
horſe. Upon extraordinary occaſions the tribunes and 
lieutenant-generals, and ſometimes the general himſelf, 
made theſe circuits in perſon, and took a ſtrict view of 
the watch in every part of the camp. Kenneit's Ant. 

Rom. p. 206. | 2 h 4 

VII forum, in Bitany, a term uſed by Linnzu3 to 

_ expreſs a peculiar faculty, belonging to the flowers of ſe- 
veral plants, of opening and cloſing their petals at cer- 

_ tain hours of the day. Previous to the explanation of 
this phenomenon, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
flowers of molt plants, after they are once opened, con- 
tinue ſo night and day, until they drop off, or die away. 
Several others, which ſhut in the night-time, open in tte 

morning ſooner or later, according to their reſpeQuve 

ſituation in the ſun or ſhade, or as they are influenced by 
the manifeſt changes of the atmoſphere. But the claſs 
of flowers, to which this article refers, open and ſhut 
regularly at certain hours, excluſive of any manifeſt 
changes in the atmoſphere. This property is ſo evident 
in one of our common Engliſh plants, the :ragepogon lu- 
teum, that our country people have called it John-go-te- 
bed-at-noon. Linuæus's obſervations in the Philoſophia 
Botanica, p. 273, extend to near fifty ſpecies, which are 
ſubject to this law: fuch are the male pimpernel, the 
blue-flowered pimpernel with narrow leaves, the little 
blue convolvulus or bindweed, the day-lily, the prolifer- 
ous pink, the common purſlain, the uhite water-lily, the 


| garden lettuce, the dandelion, the rough dandelion, ſe- 


veral ſpecies of hawkweeds, wild ſuccory, wild mary- 
gold, &c. See an account of this phenomenon by Dr. 
Pulteney, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. I. p. 506, &c. | 
VIGILIUM prefectus. See PREFECT. _ | 
VIGINTIVIRATE, a dignity among the ancient Romans, 
_ _ eſtabliſhed by Cwzlar. J 
This dignity comprehended ſour others; for of the vi- 
gintiviri, or twenty men which compoſed the company, 
there were three who ſat and judged all criminal affairs; 
three others had the inſpection of the coins and coinage z 
four took care of the ſtreets of Rome; and the reſt were 
judges of civil affairs. „ | 1 
VIGNETTE, in the art of Printing, is a French word, now 
often uſed among Engliſh artiſts and writers, to denote 
the flouriſh or ornament, placed at the beginning of a 
book, preface, or dedication. Theſe vignettes or head- 
pieces are very various in their form and ſize. Sce the 
deſcription of PRINT ING Are. | 
VIGOROSO, or ViGoROSAMENTE, i 
is uſed to direct a performer to fi 
ſtrength, and firmneſs. _ 
VILL, Vir. See Vite. 5 
VILLA Regis, or Regia, a title anciently given to thoſe 
villages where the kings of England had a royal feat, and 
held the manor in their own demeſne ; having there 
commonly a free chapel exempt from the biſhop's juriſ- 
diction; ci: | | | | 
VILLA prepr/itus. See PREPOSITUS. „ 
VILLAGE, ViLLa, or VIII, an aſſemblage of houſes, 
inhabited chiefly by peaſants and farmers, having uſually 
a ehurch but no market. 8 
The word is French, formed of vil, or vilis, low, mean, 
contemptible : or rather, from the Latin, villa, a country 
houſe, or farm. | ; 
The want of a market diſtinguiſhes a village from a town, 
as the church does from a green, ſtrcet, &c. Among our 
Saxon anceſtors, vill, or village, was uſed in the ſenſe of 
the Roman villa; viz. for a country farm, or ſeat, fur» 
niſhed with convenient outhouſes, &c. for W the 
0 | ruits 


n the Tralian Muſic, 
ng or play with vigour, 


v1 


fruits thereof. Afterwards it eame to be taken for 4 ma- 
nor: and then for part of a pariſh, or the pariſh itſelf. 
Hence, in ſeveral ancient law-books, vill and pariſb are 
the ſame thing: accordingly, Forteſcue de Laudibus 
Leg. Ang. writes, “ That the boundaries of villages are 
© not by houſes, ſtreets, or walls; but by a large circuit | 
&« of ground, within which may be divers hamlets, wa- 
© ters, woods, &c.” | 
Fleta makes this difference between a manſion, a village, 
and a manor; that a manſion may conſiſt of one, or more 
houſes; though there is only to be one dwelling- place, 
without any other very near it: for if other houſes be 
contiguous, it is then a village. A manor may conhiſt 
of one or more villages. | 
For the better government of villages, the lord of the 
foil has uſually a power to hold a court-baron every 
three weeks. = 8 
The ſtatute of Exeter 14 Edw. I. makes frequent men- 
tion of enrire-vi/ls, demi-vills, and hamlets. | 
Entire-vills ſir H. Spelman conjectures to have conſiſted 
of ten freemen, or frank-pledges, demi-vills of five, and 
- hamlets of leſs than five. See Town, _ | | 
VILLAIN, or ViLEzin, VILLANUS, in or Ancient Cu- 
ftoms, the ſame with BoxXDMAN : called alſo, in Domeſ- 
day- bock, ſervus, flave. | TER | 
A villain was one who held lands in villenage, or on con- 
dition of rendering baſe ſervices to his lord. | 
Under the Saxon government, there was, as fir William 
Temple ſpeaks, a ſort of people in a condition of down- 
right ſervitude, employed in the moſt ſervile works, and 
belonging, they, their children and effects, to the lord. 
of the ſoil, like the reſt of the cattle or ſtock upon it. 
"Theſe ſeem to have been thoſe who held what was called 
the roLK-land, from which wi were removeable at | 
the lord's pleaſure. On the arrival of the Normans here, 
it ſeems not improbable, that they, who were ſtrangers 
to any other than a feodal ſtate, might give ſome ſparks 
of enfranchiſement to ſuch wretched perſons as fell to 
their ſhare, by admitting them, as well as others, to the 
oath of FEALTY, which conferred a right of protection, 


and raiſed the tenant to a kind of ſtate ſuperior to down- | 


right ſlavery, but inferior to every other condition. This 
they called VILLENAGE, and the tenants villains, either 
from the word vilis, or elſe, as fir Edward Coke tells 
us, @ villa, becauſe they lived chiefly in villages, and 
were employed in ruſtic works of the moſt ſordid kind: 
hence they were alſo denominated pagenſes and ruſtici. 
Theſe villains, belonging principally to lords of manors, 
were either villains REGARDANT, & the civilians called 
GLEBE addifi or ASCRIPTITIT, that is, annexed to the | 
manor or land; or elſe they were in GRoss, or at large, 
that is, annexed to the perſon of the lord, and trans- | 
ferrable from one owner to another. They could not 
leave their lord without his permiſſion ; but if they ran 


away, or were purloined from him, might be claimed | 


and recovered by action, like beaſts or other chattels. 
They held indeed ſmall portions of land by way of ſu- 
ſtaining themſelves and families; but it was at the mere 
will of the lord, who might diſpoſſefs them whenever he 
_ pleaſed; and it was upon villain ſervices, that is, to 
carry out dung, to hedge and ditch the lord's demeſnes, | 
and any other the meaneft offices; and their ſervices 
were not only baſe, but uncertain both as to time and | 
quantity. A villain could acquire no property either in 
lands or goods: but if he purchaſed either, the lord 
on enter upon them, ouſt the villain, and ſeize them 
to 
again before the lord had feized them; for the lord had 
then loſt his opportunity. In many places alſo, a ſine 


Was payable to the lord, if the villain preſumed to marry | 


his daughter to any one without leave from the lord; 
and by the common Jaw, the lord alſo might bring an 
action againſt the huſband for damages in thus purloin- 
ing his property. For the children of villains were alſo 
in the fame ſtate of bondage with their parents; whence 
they were called in Latin naT1v1, whence the female 
appellation of a villain, who was called a NEIFE. In 
caſe of a marriage between a freeman and a neife, or a 

_ willain and a free-woman, the iſſue followed the condi- 
tion of the father, being free if he was free, and villain if 
he was vi/lain; but no baſtard could be born a villain. 
The law, however, protected the perſons of villains, as 
the king's ſubjects, againſt atrocious injuries of the lord 
for he might not kill, or maim his v://ain ; though he 
might beat him with impunity, ſince the villain had no 
action or remedy at law againſt his lord, but in caſe of 
the murder of his anceſtor, or the maiming of his own 


perſon. Neifes indeed had alſo an appeal of rape, in caſe| 


the lord violated them by force. 
Villains might be enfranchiſed by MAN UMISSION.— 
Hence, and by other means, they gained in proceſs of 


3 


is own uſe, unlefs he contrived to diſpoſe of them | 


VIiL 


time conſiderable ron on their lords ; and in dern ; 
t 


lar ſtrengthened the tenure of their eſtates to f. * 
gree, that they came to have in them an intere f tan 
an 


places full as good, in others better than the; 

For the good nature and benevolence of Py doe 
manors having, time out of mind, permitted thei 55 
lains, and their children, to enjoy their poſſeſſions —— 


out interruption, in a regular courſe of deſcent, the 
» 


3 and, on performance of the ſame 
their lands, in ſpite of any determination 
will, For though, in ener; they are ſaid £ ir 
ellates at the will of the lord yet it is fuch a will ys 
agreeable to the cuſtoms of the manor; which cu 
are preſerved and evidenced by the rolls of the ſeveral 
courts-baron in which they are entered, or kept on * 
by the conſtant immemorial uſage of the ſeveral manor 
in which the lands lie. And, as ſuch tenants had = 
thing to ſhew for their eſtates but theſe cuſtoms, and ad. 


ſtoms 


miſſions in purſuance of them, entered on thoſe rolls, or 


the copies of ſuch entries witneſſed by the ſteward, they 
now began to be called tenants by copy of court-roll, and 


their tenure itfelf a coyy-HoLD. Copy-holders are, | 


therefore, in truth no other but vi/iains, who, by alon 
ſeries of immemorial incroachments on the lord, have : 

laſt eſtabliſhed a cuſtomary right to thoſe eſtates, which 
were before held abſolutely at the lord's will. Theſe in. 
croachments at length became ſo univerſal, that when 
tenure in villenage was virtually aboliſhed (though copy- 
holds were reſerved) by the ſtatute of Charles II. there 
was hardly a pure villain left in the nation. To this pur- 
poſe fir Th 

he was ſecretary to Edward VI.) he never knew any »;!. 
lain in groſs throughout the realm; and the few v1/lains 
regardant that were then remaining were ſuch only as 
had belonged to biſhops, monaſteries, and other eccleſ- 
aſtical corporations, in the preceding times of popery, 
By ſeveral means the generality of villains in the king- 
dom have long ago ſprouted up into coy r-HotDERs; 
their perſons being enfranchiſed by manumiſſion or long 
acquieſcence ; but their eſtates in ſtrictnefs, remaining 
ſubject to the ſame ſervile conditions and forfeitures as 
before; though, in general, the villain ſervices are ulu- 
ally commuted for a ſmall pecuniary QUIT-RENT.— 
Blackſt. Com. book ii. p. 92, &c. See VILLENAGE. 


eſtate. See Bast Tenure, and VILLENAGE. 
VILLAINAGE, See VIILEN AR. | 
VILLAINOUS judgment is that which caſts the reproach 
and ſtain of villany and ſhame on him againſt whom it 


is given. As that againſt a conſpirator, &c. See Cox- 


SPIRACY. ; | 


Lambard calls it villainers puniſhment ; and ſays, it may 
well be called villainous, in regard the judgment, in ſuck | 


cafe, ſhall be like the ancient judgment in attaint, viz. 
that the criminals ſhall not be of any eredit afterwards; 


dies impriſoned, &c. 


This villainous judgment is now become obſolete z it not 
having been pronounced for ſome ages: but inſtead} 


thereof the delinquents are uſually ſentenced to imprie 
ſonment, fine, and pillor rx. OY 
VILLANELLA, in the Lalian Mufir, a fort of air or tus: 


ſome of theſe villanellas my agreeable, having _ 
thing gay and enlivening in them, well adapted to t * 
deſign. The firſt couplet is uſually played aq 
ſimple, afterwards come an infinity of variations, di 
nutions, ce. N | | 
VILLARUM nomina, See Nou ix A. . 
VILLEIN Hecces, in our Statutes, are bad fleeces 0: Won 
ſhorn from ſcabby ſheep. 31 Edw. 3. cap. 8. lie 
VILLENAGE, or VILIAINL ACR, VILLANI4, the quali 
or condition of a VILLAIN. oe kind of 
Villnage is more particularly uſed for a ſervile my 
| tenure of lands, or tenements; whereby the tena 1 
bound to do all ſuch ſervices as the lord cen i 2 
were fit for a villain to perform : which pores * 
preſſes by Siri non poterit veſpere, quale Jervis 
debet mane. | - 
Fillenage is divided into that by ed, and that 5) lt 
Tenure, in villenage, could make no _— coul 
unleſs it were tee re time out of mind; — 1 
free land make a villain fre. TR 
Villenage is alſo divided, by Bracton, into pur wel 
where the ſervices to be performed were baſe l pany 
ture, and indeterminate and arbitrary An cient te 
quantity, as above expreſſed, from W a tenures: 20 
nures have ſprung our preſent cor Y-HOL 2 


common law gave them title to preſcribe again their | 
ſervices, to hold 


as is | 


omas Smith teſtifies, that in all his time (and 


VILLAIN gate, or condition, is contradiliinguiſhed to free | 


nor ſhall it be lawful for them, in perſon, to approach. 
the king's court: that their lands and goods fhall be ſeiz- 
ed into the king's hands, their trees rooted up, their bo- 


to which the peaſants, of that country dance. There ace 


When preſſes the common alembic for diſtillation. 


ual 
"Wairg, 


V IN 


11 15 nature, but reduced to a certainty ; which was to 
in the lord's dung into his fields, to plough his ground 
np bY” days, to ſow and reap his corn, &c. and even 
wo mpty his jakes: as the inhabitants of Bicton were 
Neun to do to the lord of Cluncaſtle in Shropſhire; 
which was afterwards turned into a rent, now called 
Bidton-ſllver and the villamous ſervice excuſed, 


This laſt ſpecies of villenage, ſays Bratton, is ſuch as has |. 


deen held of the kings of England from the Conqueſt 
downwards; that the tenant herein vil ana faciunt ſer- 
vita, fed certa & deter minata; that they cannot alien or 
nansfer their renements by grant or feoffment any more 
than pure villas can; but muſt ſurrender them to the 
tord or his ſteward, to be again granted out and held in 
village. From theſe circumſtances, ſays judge Black- 
fone, we may collect, that what he thus deſcribes is no 
other than an exalted ſpecies of copyhold ſubſiſting at 


this day, viz. the renure in ancient demeſne : to which, as 
partaking of the baſeneſs of villenage in the nature of 
its ſervices, and the freedom of ſocage in their cer- 


ninty, he has given the compound name of villanum ſo- 
cagium. 1 his ancient demeſne or DEMAIN conſiſts of 
lands or manors, which, though now perhaps granted 
out to private ſubjects, were actually in the hands of the 
crown in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, or William 


the Conqueror; and ſo appear to have been by the great 


ſurvey called Domeſday Book. Some of the tenants of 
theſe lands continued for a long time pure and abſolute 
villains, dependent on the will of the lord ; and thoſe who 
ſucceeded them in their tenures now differ from common 
copyholders in a few points. Others were in a great 


meaſute enfranchiſed by royal favour ; being only bound 
in reſpect of their lands to perform ſome of the better 


ſort of viliain ſervices, and thoſe determinate and cer- 


tainz as, to plough the king's land, to ſupply his court 


with provifions, and the like; all of which are now 
changed into pecuniary rents; and in conſideration here- 
of they had many privileges and immunities granted to 


them; as, to try the right of their property in a pecu- 


culiar court of their own, called a court of ancient de- 


melne, by a peculiar proceſs denominated a writ of right 


cliſe; not to pay toll or taxes; not to contribute to the 
expences of knights of the ſhire 3 not to be put on ju- 
ries, and the like. 'Theſe tenants, though their tenure 
be ablolutely copyhold, have an intereſt equivalent to a 
freehold ; for their ſervices were fixed, and they could 


not be compelled (like pure villains) to relinquith theſe | 


tenements at the lord's will, or to hold them againſt their 


own; and ideo, fays Bratton, dicuntur liberi. Briton | 
alſo, from this their freedom, calls them abſolutely | 
fokemans, and their tenure /otemanries. The ſame name | 


is alſo given them in Fleta. Lands holden by this te- 


nure are a ſpecies of copyhold, and as ſuch preſerved and 


exempted from the operation of the ſtatute of Cha. II. 
jet they differ from common copyholds, principally in 
the privileges before mentioned : as alſo they ditfer from 


freeholds by one ſpecial mark and tincture of vi/lenage, | 


noted by Bracton, and remaining to this day, viz. that 
they cannot be conveyed from man to man by the gene- 
ral common law conveyances of feoffment, and the reſt ; 
but muſt paſs by ſurrender to the lord or his ſteward, in 
the manner of common copyholds : yet with this differ- 


_ ence, that, in the ſurrenders of theſe lands in ancient | 


demeſne, it is not uſed to lay “10 hold at the will of the 


rd" in their copies; but only © to hold according to the | 
tem of the manor.” Plackſt. Com. book ii. p. 99, &c. 
VILLI, eoar/e-hair, in Anatomy, is ſometimes uſed in the 8 


ame ſenſe, as fibres, or fibrillg. See FIBRE. 
ILLI, in Botany, denote a ſort of tomentum, or down, 


like the grain or ſhag of pluſh; with which, as a kind of 
yr ieſcence, ſome trees and plants do abound. | 


| OUS, VII Tosa, is particularly applied to one of the 
19ats or membranes of the ſtomach, called cR SHA vi/- 


-o See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. h. . | 
aKeg 


2 » 2 word uſed ſometimes alone to expreſs a 
TRE, inſtead of che word filtrum. But wiltrum is 


he monly joined with the word philoſophorum, and 


Wi 


deck le in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the peo- | 


Eaſt Indies to a kind of pyrites, of a braſſ 
France, and of a cubic figure. 9 5 | | 


ey alſo give it in th ie pyrite i 
8 e ſa in ge- 
teral, u. give me places to the pyritæ in ge 


en {mall and of a ſimple internal ſtructure. 
Wits Ornithology, a name given by ſome authors 
* ood-pigeon, from the colour of its breaſt, ſhoul- 
auc wings, reſembling that of red wine. Its more 


name among authors is OENOs. 
in Antiou; 
Y 


or privileged villenage, where the ſervice was baſe|_ 


— 


Se 1s name from innumerable v1¼li, or fine fibrille, | 
vll ere with its inner ſurface is covered. | 


among the ancient Romans; the one in honour of Ju- 
piter, and the other of Venus. | 
The firſt was held on the nineteenth of Auguſt; and the 
ſecond, on the firſt of May. The Vinalia of the nine- 
teenth of Auguſt were called Vinalia ruſtica; and were 
inſtituted on occaſion of the war of the Latins againſt 
Mezentius; in the courſe of which war, that people 


vowed a libation to Jupiter, of all the wine of the ſuc- 
ceeding vintage. : 


of Venus ; whence fome authors have fallen into a miſ- 
take, that theſe Yinalia were ſacred to Venus. But 
Varro, LLL. V. and Feſtus, in verbo Ruſtica, diſtinguiſh 
between the two ceremonies; and expreſly aſſert the Vi- 
nalia to be a feaſt of Jupiter. 6 

VINCA, in Bot.ny. See PERIWINKLE. 

VINCETOXICUM, in the Materia Medica. 
LO W-wwort. 


VINCULO matrimonii, divorce d. 


See SWALs 
See DIvoRcFB.. 


or ſtroke drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when 
compounded of ſeveral letters, or quantities; to connect 


vided, &c. together, by the other term. 
Thus, 4 x a c, ſhews that d is to be multiplied into 
a +b=—c. | I 
VINDEMIATING, formed of vindemia, vintage, the ga- 
. thering of grapes, or other ripe fruits; as apples, pears, 
cherries, &c. ; 
VINDEMIA'TRIX, or VINDEMIATOR, a fixed ſtar of the 
third magnitude, in the northern wing of the conſtella- 
tion Virgo; whoſe longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among 
the reſt of thoſe of VIRGO. | 


ariſing from the property a perſon has in any thing: or 


of the hands of a perſon, whom the law has doomed not 
to be the true proprietor. | | 


VINDICATORY part of a Law. See Law. 

VINDICTA, among the Romans, the prætor's rod or 
ſwitch, with which he touched a flave's head, when he 

was enfranchiſed. | | | . 


gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has a 
' ſmall empalement indented in ſive parts; it has five 
| ſmall petals which drop off, and five awl-ſhaped ſta- 
mina, which ſpread and fall away, terminated by fingle 


ed by a headed obtuſe ſtigma z which turns to an oval or 
roundiſh berry with one cell, including five hard ſeeds or 
| ſtones. Linnzus reckons ſeven ſpecies. | 

Vines have been denominated, either from the ſoil and 


taſte, &c. of their grapes, as the acorn, apricot, damaſk, 
bird-bill, muſcadine, &c. vines. 


ripen pretty well in this country, or that merit a little aſ- 


The Fuly grape, called by the French, Morillon noir ha- 


ripens in the beginning of Auguſt. 


cloſe in the bunches, which are ſhort : the ſkin is thin, 


after the other. | 1 „ | 

The white ſweet water is a large round berry, in perſec- 
tion, but very different in ſize on the ſame bunch, and 
therefore not much eſteemed : the juice is ſugary, but 
not vinous: this ripens about the ſame time as the 
other. N e 8 


grape ; th 


colour; the juice is rich and vinous ; it ripens in Sep- 
tember, but if carefully preſerved will hang very late, 
and become excellent, | 3 
Frankindal, is an excellent grape, and generally ripens 
well in England on a wall with a good aſpect; the ber- 
ries are very like thoſe of the former in ſhape, ſize, and 
colour, but are fleſhy, and have a flight muſky flavour: 
this ripens at the ſame time with the former. 

The black cluſter, or Munier GRAPE, is a good fruit, and 
ripens well here ; the bunches are ſhort, the berries oval, 
and very cloſe to each other; it ripens in Seprember, 
and is by ſome called the Burgunay grape. | 
The Auverna, or true Burgundy grape, ſometimes called 


ol. IV. No "ha a name common to two feaſts 


13 B black 


On the ſame day likewiſe fell the dedication of a temple 


VINCULUM. in Algebra, a character in form of a line, 


them, and ſhew, that they are to be multiplied, or di- 


|VINDICATION, claiming, in the Civil Law, an action : 


a permiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as one's own, out 


VINE, V1rT1s, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria mono- 


- ſummits ;-it has an oval germen having no ſtyle, crown- 


place, where they grow, as the Bourguignon, Bourdelas, 
Italian, Mantua, &c. vines; or from the form, colour, 


We ſhall here ſubjoin 
from Mr. Miller's Dictionary thoſe ſorts of grapes which 


ſiſtance to bring them to perfection by artificial heat. 


tif, is a fmall, round, black berry, growing looſe on the 
bunches : the juice is ſugary, but has little flavour: it 


The black ſweet water is a ſmall roundiſh berry, growing | 


the juice very ſweet; and the birds and flies are apt to 
devour them, if they are not guarded : this ripens ſoon 


'The _— blanc, or royal muſcadine, is an excellent 
e bunches are generally large, and at the upper 

part divide with two ſmaller ſide-bunches; the berries 

are round, and when perfectly ripe turn of an amber 


The chaſſelas muſque, or le cour grape, by ſome called the 
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tember, but will not laſt long. | 
The red chaſſelas is very like the white in ſize and ſhape, 


it ripens in the end of September or beginning of Oc-| 


9 e one 
" 4 2 a * > FR 


ſtripes, and frequently taken for a different kind, and 
it is the ſame grape: the juice of this has the moſt vin- 
. ous flavour of all the ſorts, and is greatly eſteemed in 


former ; the berries are round, and ſo cloſely cluſtered | 


| ripen, and the moiſture detained in them in autumn 
will cauſe them to rot; the juice is excellent, and if the | 


ed by ſome muſcat of Feruſalem ; the berries of this are 
The red and black Hamburgh, is called by ſome the 


_ clining to an oval ſhape; the bunches are large, and 


The Se. Peter's grape has a large oval berry of a deep 
ripe. 
. 1 unleſs ſor the ſake of variety; for when they 


. they ſhould not occupy the room of better fruit. 


French ſweet water grape; all which, he ſays, if well 


juſt below the place where they were produced, taking 


VIN 


black Morillon, is an indifferent fruit for the table, but is } 


ſteemed one of the beſt ſorts for making wine; the 
33 are oval, and hang more looſely on the bunches 
than thoſe of the c4i/fer grape, and as they ripen more 
equally, are preferred. | 
The Corinth, or as it is vulgarly called the currant grape, 
is a ſmall roundiſh berry generally without ſtone, of a 
deep black colour, and much cluſtered on the branches, 
which are ſhort; it has a ſugary juice, and ripens in Sep- 


but of a dark red colour; it is a very good grape, but 
ripens later than the white, and is pretty rare in Eng- 
land. 

The white muſcadine is ſomewhat like the chaſſelas, but 
the berries are ſmaller, and hang more looſely on the 
bunches, which are longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe of 
the chaſſelas; the juice is ſweet, but not ſo rich as that| 
of the chaſſelas. | 
The black Frontinac, or muſcat noir, is a round berry of 
good ſize; growing looſely on the bunches, but not 
ripening equally ; the bunches are ſhort, the berries when 
fully ripe are very black, and covered with a meal or flue, 
like the black plums; the juice is very rich and vinous ; 


tober. 

The red Frontinac, or muſcat rouge, is an excellent grape 
when fully ripe, but unleſs the ſeaſon is very warm, 
rarely ripens without artificial heat in England; the 
bunches of this ſort are longer than thoſe of the former; 
the berries are large and round; when fully ripe, of a 
brick colour, but ee they are grey with a few dark 


commonly called griſſey Frontinac; but Mr. Miller ſays, 


France. | | | 
"The white Frontinac has larger bunches than either of the 


on the bunches, that they require to be careſully thinned 
early in the ſeaſon, when the berries are very ſmal}, or 
elſe the ſun and air will be excluded and they will not 


ſruit is perfectly ripe, inferior to none; this is called by 
the French muſcat blanc, 5 
The Alexandrian Frontinac or muſcat d Alexandrie, is call- 


oral, and hang looſely on the bunches; they are long 
and not ſhouldered; there are two ſorts, one with white 


and the other with red berries; their juice is voy vinous | 


and rich; but they ſeldom ripen in England without ar- 
tificial heat. | OR | | 


Marner grape, from the name of the perſon who brought 
them to England : theſe have middle-fized berries, in- 


their juice, when ripe, is ſugary, with a vinous flavour; 
this ripens in October. | 


black colour, when ripe: the bunches are very large, 


and make a fine appearance at the table, but the juice is | 


not rich, and it ripens late in the year; the leaves of | 
this ſort are much more divided than thoſe of the other 


forts, approaching to thoſe of the par/icy-leaved grape, | 


and, therefore may be diſtinguiſhed before the fruit is 


The claret grape, Bourdelais or verjuice grape, the raiſin 
grape, the Hripcd grape, and many other ſorts which 
never come to perfection here, are not worthy a place in 


ave the aſſiſtance of heat to bring them to maturity, 
their juice is harſh, and without flavour, and therefore 


Mr. Mortimer ſays, that the grapes, beſt adapted to the 


_ Engliſh climate, are the ſmall black grape, the white | 

muſcadine, parſley grape, muſcadilla, aud white and red 
iin, 55; . CHE | 
Mr. Bradley recommends the July grape, the early ſweet | 


water grape, brought from the Canaries, the Arbois or 


managed, are ripe by the middle of Auguſt. He alſo 
recommends the claret and Burgundy grapes. 


All the ſorts of vines are propagated either from layers | 


or cuttings. The former is the method uſually praiſed 
with us, but the latter ſeems much the better, 


In order to propagate them by cuttings: theſe muſt be | 
| choſen ſuch as are ſtrong and well-ripened ſhoots, of the 


laſt year's growth, and ſhould be cut from the old vine, 
a knot of the two years wood, which thoyld be pruned 


be taken up and wiped clean, and if they 
they ſhould ſtznd with their lower parts if 


all the fide-ſhoots. 


eyes. In the ſpring following the ground is carefully to 


appear, and only the two from the two eyes which were 


rubbed off, At Midſummer the ends of the ſhoots are 


Whole management is to be the ſame. This is all the 
culture neceſſary to young vines. | 


therefore be always to have plenty of this wood in every 


| three which do. Many leave more eyes on the ſhoots, 
that they may have more fruit, which is the conſequence; 


the three eyes left will produce two or three bunches 
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ſmooth. The upper part of the ſhoot ould 1. 
cut off, ſo as to leave the cutting . en be 
long. "Theſe cuttings are to be placed with t 
part in the ground, in a dry foil, laying 
upon their upper parts, to prevent them from 
this place they ſhould remain till the beginn 
which is the beſt time to plant them, The 


en inches 
heir lower 
oy litter 

Ving. In 
ng of Aprit, 
y are then-tg 
are very diy, 


eight hours. nme 


In preparing the ground for vines, the nature 8 k 
ſhould be conſidered, which, if ſtrong and of te fo 
wet, is by no means proper: in this caſe, a trench ſhould 
be opened where the cuttings are to be planted which 
ſhould be filled with lime rubbiſh, in order to dein off 
the moiſture ; and then the border ſhould be raiſe with 
freſh light earth about two feet thick, ſo as to be at leaſt 
* foot above the level of the ground. | | 
aving prepared the beds for the cuttings, + | 
be ſet in holes at about fix feet diſtance 4 — he, 
and making their heads ſlant a little toward the wall. 
he cutting is to be ſo buried in the ground, that out: 
the. uppermoſt bud be upon a level with the ſurface; the 
earth is then to be well cloſed about the plant, and a 
little mould heaped up over the eye of the bud, to keep 
it from drying. After this, there is no more trouble ne. 
ceſſary, but to keep the ground clear from weeds, and 
to nail up the ſhoot, as it grows, to the wall, rubbing of 


The Michaelmas phony, if the cuttings have pro- 
duced ſtrong ſhoots, they ſhould be pruned down to two 


be dug up about the ſhoots, and the ſtalks to be earthed 
up ſo as to cover the old wood, but not ſo deep as to cover 
either of the eyes of the laſt year's wood. During the 
ſummer all the lateral ſhoors muſt be rubbed off as they 


left, muſt be encouraged ; theſe, as they grow, are to 
be nailed up againſt the wall; and in the middle or lat- 
ter end of July, theſe ſhould be ſhortened, by nipping 
off their tops, and this will greatly ſtrengthen the ſhoot, 
At the Michaelmas following, or as ſoon as the leaves 
begin to drop, theſe ſhould be pruned, leaving them each 
three eyes, if they are ſtrong ; but if they are weakly, only 
two. They ſhould then be faſtened to the wall, ſpreading 
them out horizontally each way, that there may be reom 
to train the new ſhoots the following ſummer, and in 
the ſpring, the borders ſhould be dug as before. The 
third ſeaſon there will be two ſhoots from each ſhoot of 
the laſt year's wood; but if there ſhould be two from one 
eye, which is ſometimes the caſe, then the weaker is to be 


to be pinched off as before; all the weak lateral ſhoots 
arc to be diſplaced, as in the preceding ſummer, and the 


As to the management of grown vines, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that theſe rarely produce any bearing ſhoots, from 
wood that is more than one year old ; the great care muſt } 


part of the tree; for the fruit is always produced upon 
the ſhoots of the ſame year, which come out from bus 
of the laſt year's wood, Ei | 

The bearing ſhoots for the following year ſhould be left 
at the pruning with four eyes each. The under one of 
theſe does not bear, and conſequently there are only 


but then the fruit is much poorer; and this is ſo well 
known in the wine countries, that there are laws to di- 
rect that no more than ſuch a number of eyes are 0b 
left on each ſhoot, ſor the grapes would elſe be of a poor 
juice, and deſtroy the reputation of their wine. Each o 


ſo that each ſhoot will give fix or eight bunches, _ 
is as much as it can bring to any perfection. : - | 
ſhoots muſt be laid at about eighteen inches aſunder vo 
the wall z for if they are cloſer, when the ſide- ſnoots ! 
produced, there will be no room to train them — 
wall; and the largeneſs of the leaves of the vn? 2 
alſo that the ſhoots ſhould be at a proportionable ) 

that they may not croud or ſhade the fruit. 4dle or 
The be featon for pruning vines is about the ml 4 

end of October. The cut is always to be —_ Fit 
above the eye, and ſloped backward from it, ** 
bleed, the juice may not run upon the boot = a 
there is an opportunity of cutting down _ e 
ſhoots to two eyes, in order to produce v. _ In 
for the next year's bearing, it ſhould me when the 
the latter end of April, or beginning of Wo 1. and all 
vines are ſhooting, they ſhould be looked one?" he 
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ihe ſhoots rom the old wood ſhould be rubbed off, as | 


alſo the weaker, whenever there are two produced from 
ane eye: In the middle of May the dangling ſhoots 
ſhould be rubbed off as before; and the branches mult be 
nailed up againſt the wall as they ſhoot ; and towitd the 


middle of June, the ends of the bearing branches ſhould | 


joded off, which will greatly ſtrengthen the fruit. 
Thee, however, which are to bear the next year; ſhould 
not be ſtopped before the middle of July. | 


1 


During the ſummer ſeaſon, the dangling branches ſhould | 


u rubbed off, and the ſhoots trained up regularly to the 
4% before 3 for thus the growth of the fruit wil be 
accelerated, and its flavour improved: but the branches 
ſhould never be diveſted of their leaves, becauſe the ſkins 
of the grapes, too much expoſed to the ſun, will be 
tough, and the fruit will be ſtarved and ſeldom come to 
any ſize. | EEE | 

When the fruit is all gathered, the vines ſhould be prun- 
ed, whereby the litter of their leaves is all removed at 


once, and the fruit will thus be forwarder the ſucceed- 


ing year. Miller's Gard. Dict. | 3 
For the method of building hot walls, and of forming 
eſpaliers, of preparing the ground adjoining to them, 
and planting and pruning, &c. the vines, we muſt refer 
to Mr. Miller's directions, ubi ſupra. | 


The moſt valuable grapes raiſed againſt hot walls are the | 


red and white muſcat of Alexandria, the red, white, and 
| black Frontinae. Thoſe proper to be planted againſt ef- 
aliers are the Miller grape, the chaſſelas white, the white 
muſcadine, the ſweet water, and le cour grapes. | 
Thoſe kinds of grapes, which are thin ſkinned, grow 
| ſooner ripe than others, and will thrive in a temperate 
climate where the others will not. If it happen that 
grapes are ſtruck with hail at the time that they are large 
and near ripening, they never become ripe at all, but 
harden, and ſo temain. Fortzius de Vin. Rhen. | 
We have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions a remarkable 
account of the change of colour in grapes of the ſame 
tree. A muſcadirie grape-tree was raiſed from a cutting 
ol a parent-vzne of this kind, whoſe fruit was white; it 
was planted againſt an eaſtern wall, where it had the be- 
nefit of the ſun from its riſing, to half an hour after 
twelve : the ſoil a ſtiff clay, but rendered fitter for the 
growth of this fort of tree, by a mixture of rubbiſh of 
an old wall. 5 1 
At about five years ſtanding it was ſo pruned, as to make 
it ſhoot two principal branches, one to the right, the 
other to the left hand; from hence it ſhot twenty-two 
inches on each ſide, beſore it came to a joint. That on 
the right was a very luxuriant branch, as thick as the 
body of the tree, the other about half that bigneſs. The 
leaves on tlie right hand were alſo of twice the bigneſs 
of thoſe on the leſt, and indeed larger than the leaves of 
the parent-tree; but what is moſt ſingular is, that the 
Juxutiant branch produced annually fine black grapes in 
karge bunches, and the left-hand branch white ones. But 
the white were often in the greateſt quantity, though the 
black grew on the much ſtronger branch. It is obſerv- 
able, that in all thoſe vines which bear black and blue 
grapes, that the leaves die red; but in this tree, whoſe 
origin was from a white grape, the leaves on that branch 


I 


which bore black grapes died white, as well as thoſe on | 


the other. The ſucceeding year, the number of the 
branches on the right-hand ſhoot were greatly increaſed 
in number, and the ſucceeding year all bore fine dee 


| 366, P- 102. See Raisin. 


The vine is one of the trees moſt liable to be injured by | 
froſts with us; its trunk is often ſplit in froſty weather, | 


aud that moſt frequently when it ſtands in the warmeſt 
alpefts. In the year 1683, the great ſroſt ſplit almoſt 


all our timber-irees; but this was owing to defects in | 
them, by which the ſap was detained in very large 


i quantities in particular places, from their being wind- 
taken, coltie, or otherwiſe diſtempered; but the vines 


Cauſe, 


Thoſe vines were moſt ſplit this year, which were ex- 
boſed to a ſouth aſpect, and planted againſt the warmeſt 
walls. The ſun, their uſual friend, now proved their 
enemy, and daily thawing the ſap in the trunk, it was 
gain frozen every night. This often bending and un- 
dending, ſoftening and hardening the vivid ſpirituous 
juice of this plant, deſtroyed it; and the ſap, being the 


lame year diſordered, and not gradually ſeaſoned, but 
even ſto 


wholly detained by the ſucceeding froſts from ariſing, 
the frozen and hard earth alſo denying its juices, even 


though. the veſſels of the plant had been in a condition | 


io receive them; the trunks and branches of the vines 
*re filled only with a thin, watery, and mortified ſap, 


pped beforg Michaclmas-day, and the freſh ſap | 


— 


V 


ufered the ſame accident, ſeemingly from another 


2 2 


—— — 


— 
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and this moſt of it extravaſated by the burſting of hs | 


veſſels it was frozen in, many of them ſuffered as much ag 
if cut off from the. rot Thus periſhed the greater part 
of the vines expoſed to the ſun's action; while the others 
which ſtood in more ſhady places, not having their Fuloe, 
thawed and frozen daily; ſuffered but one change, and 
often eſcaped. It was alſo obſerved this year; that the 
red pgrape-trees eſcaped much better than the white, be= 
ing hardier than they. ; Bs 
Other wall-trecs, containing viſcous juices, eſcaped very 
well, while the vincs thus ſuffered, even though expoſed 
in the ſame manner. Among others, the plums; apri- 
cots, peaches, and wall-cherries, had very little damage; 
It is eaſy to conceive why plants with viſcous juices 


ſhouid ſuffer leſs by froſt, than thoſe with more thin 


ones; and we ſee that this is the Caſe between theſe two 
ſorts of trees, the plums, &c. often exſudating their 
juices in form of gum-arabic ; but the vines, when they 
throw dut auy, ſhew that theits is as thin as common 
water. The different kinds of trees have, doubtleſs, all 
their different confittentes in their juices; and it ma 


have principally been owing to that diverſity in others, as 


well as in the plum and vine, that ſome eſcape, while 


others periſh by froſts. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 165. See 
FrosT. 


It is ſaid that vines were firſt planted about the rivers 


- 


Rhine, Maine, and Moſelle, and alſo in Hungary and 


the northern part of Gaul, about the year 276, But 
with reſpect to the provinces of Gaul and Spain, which 
border on the Mediterranean ſea, as well as to Italy, 
many are of opinion, that vines grew ſpontanęouſly there. 


Julius Cæſar found vines growing in Gallia Narbonenſis, 


V 


V 


1. e. Languedoc and Protence; and Strabs remarks that 
the ſaid province produced all the kinds of fruit which 
Italy afforded. The Phcenicians are faid in early times 
to have planted vines in the ifles of the Mediterranean 
ſea, as well as in ſeveral parts of the continent both of 
Europe and Africa, It appears that there were real vine- 


yards in England in 1140 and 1239. And. Com. vol. i. 


p. 16, and p. $1. - 

INE, biack. See Black BRVYVONx. | 5 
INE, climbing five-leaved, of Canada, a ſpecies of Hedera. 
See Ivy. | 8 . 


Vis E, Hanzſb arber, a ſpecies of ipemoca. See Qu Amo- 


CLIT. 


Vine, wild, of Mpite VIv R. See White BR VON T. 


—_ 


they are found in prodigious abandance, lodged in a fort 


INE gall-inſeft, an inſect of the GaLL-inſet claſs, prin- 
cipally found on the vine, though capable of living on 
ſome other trees, and ſometimes found on them. It is 
much of the ſame ſhape, figure, and manner of life, 
with the other animals of this claſs ; but differs from 
them in this; that as they lay their eggs all under their 


body, and continue abſolutely to cover them, till they 


are hatched ; theſe protrude them from their body, and 


of cottony or ſilky bags all over the ſtalks and branches 


of the vines; the dead animal is ſometimes found cover- 


ing them in part; but more frequently they are abſo- 
lutely naked, and often are ſo numerous as to appear 


like thin cobwebs hung one over another all over the 


vine. See Tub. of Inſefts, NY 32. 


Theſe eggs might be eaſily miſtaken for thoſe of ſmall iT 


ſpiders; they always hatch well, and come to maturity 


on the vines they are found on; but if removed to others, 


they ſeldom come to any thing, which is very ſingular, 
black grapes in very large numbers. Phil. Tranſ. No |. 


ſince the gall-inſefs of almoſt all other trees may be re- 


trees, | 


Theſe vine inſects are of the boat-faſhioned kind; but, 
beſide theſe, there are fome other ſpecies which lodge 
their epgs in a cottony neſt of the fame kind. The com- 
mon thorn affords a ſhorter and more convex kind than 

this does; theſe ate a very ſmall ſpecies; others are 


ſomething larger; but the oak affords a fort equal in 
fize, if not exceeding thoſe of the vine; fome of theſe 


are brown, others bluiſh, and others reddiſh; and there 
are fome minute differences in their ſhape. Reaumur, 


Hiſt. Inf. tom. iv. p. 61- 


VinE-gruds, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- 


thors to the pucerons, or little inſects, which are uſually 


of a green colour, and are found often in prodigious | 
numbers, ſticking to the leaves of trees and plants, and | 


to their young ſtalks. 
Mr. Reaumur has been v 
the nature of this inſe& ; but its manner of propa- 


of 
gating its ſpecies was never clearly obſerved, till Mr. 


net diſcovered it. ON 
Reaumur obſerves, that in every family of pucerons, 


there are ſome that have wings, and ſame that have not; 


and that, according to the uſual courſe of nature, the 
winged ones ſhould be males, and the others females z 


but 


curious in his inveſtigation 


moved and propagated either on the ſame or on different 
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. but, on the contrary, that both the winged and the un- | 
winged vine-grubs are females, all being viviparous, and 
each kind producing a number of living young; ſo that. 


'by that careful obſerver; nor could he ever find out 
What it was that impregnared the one and the other kind. 


© ſexes, as is the caſe in the river muſcles ? 


perfect ſolitude from its birth; he had an opportunity of 
it very (tciftly for many months together. At the end 
of twelve days this creature, without having had any co- 
pulation with a male, began to breed. She produced in 
' ſtantly under the eye of the obſerver. This experiment | 
Was repeated ſeveral times with the ſame ſucceſs ; and, 
- at length, repeated upon the young ones produced 


period, and in the ſame manner with their parent, with- 
out having had any copulation with a male, as far as to 


_ farther enquiry proves, that this is not the caſe ; for the | 


ſects. Tbis male is the moſt ſalacious creature imagin: | 
able, copulating a vaſt many times ſucceſſively, with the 


regard to one ſpecies of this creature, it doubtleſs is fo 


alto in regard to the reſt, though that has not yet been 
+ obſerved : and the ſingularity ſeems to be this, that aſter 


VINEX#, in the Roman Ar: of War, were defenſive en- 
gines, compoſed of wicker hurdles, laid for a roof on 


blos, without difordering the machines. See Max- 
VINEGAR, acetum, an agreeable, acid, penetrating li- 


- quors; and of conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine, and 
a ſauce : or, vinegar is a vegetable acid liquor, produced | 


undergone the ſpirituous fermentation, is ſpontaneouſly 
-  cordingly, every vinous liquor does continually tend to 


or later, according to circumſtances z unleſs this change 
be prevented by ſome obſtacle to fermentation in ge- 


VINTOAR, method of making cyder. The cyder (the meaneſt 


_ ſet in the fun, if there be a conveniency for the pur- 


- off, . | 1 | 
VINEGAR, mehad of making beer. Take a middling ſort 
af beer, indifferently well hopped ; into which, when it 
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the males of theſe pucerons were never diſcovered, even 


He leaves us queries on this ſubject, whether there is 
no copulation among them? and whether they are all 
hermaphrodites, each having in itſelf the organs of both | 


Mr. Bonet, in order to inform himſelf of the proceſs of 
nature in theſe creatures, brought up one of them in 


obſerving it in the place where it was kept, and watched 


poſe; maſh them together in a tub; then, 


and ſet it in the ſun as hot as may be; the 


VIN 


letting the 


rape ſettle, draw off the liquid part, put it into a 
U 
being only covered with a tile, or ſlate don cle 
about thirty or forty days it will become a nood : and in 
and may paſs in uſe as well as that made of wi Amer, 
be reſined, and kept from turning muſty. ne, if it 
Or vinegar may be made thus. To every gallon of ( 
into an earthen jar, and place them wher N 
the hotteſt ſun 1 May till Michaelmas N * 
all well, tun the liquor up in a very ſtrong 100 ama, 
veſſel, to prevent its burſting ; it will appear ver = 
and muddy, when newly preſſed ; but it will bo & ick 
the veſſel, and be as clear as wine. Thus let it ar. in 
untouched for three months, before it be drawn e 
it will prove excellent vinegar. n 


water, add thiee pounds of Malaga raiſing; top 
l ut 


the whole ninety-five young ones, all alive, and con- | VINEGAR, fo make wine. Any fort of vinous liquor, be 
9 


in this manner, and they were found to breed at the ſame 


the fourth generation. | | 
A haſty obſerver would immediately conclude from this, 
that there was no copulation among the pucerons z but 


ſame obſerver has found a ſpecies of them in which there 
is copulation ; ſo that both the winged and the unwinged 
kinds are truly females, and the male is aſmall fly, of a very 
different ſhape, as is the caſe in regard to many other in- 


ſame, and with different females. As this 1s the caſe in 


the male has copulated with the female, ſhe not only be- | 
comes prolific, but her young ones are born ready im- 


pregnated. as far as the tourth generation ; after which, | 


probably, there is a neceſſity for the copulation with the | 
male again. | | 

"There is another very ſingular obſervation alſo in the pro- 
duction of the young pucerons; the females are properly 


viviparous, and uſually bring forth live young; but they | 


fometimes produce only a ſort of fœtuſes, which are laid 


in long ſeries one beſide the other, as the caterpillar-eggs | 
are laid by the butterfly; and they are left to hatch, as 
it were afierwards, by the heat of the ſun. Phil. Tran, 
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the tops of poſts, which the ſoldiers who went under it 


for ſhelter, bore up with their hands. Some ſay that 


they had two roofs; the firit and lower of planks, and 
the upper roof of hurdles, to break the force of any 


TELETS. | | 

quor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, and other li- 
by the ſecond degree of fermentation, or that which 
ſucceeds the ſpirituous, and is called the acid or acetous 
FERMENTATION, Every liquor, which has completely 
and neceſſarily diſpoſed to the acid fermentation. Ac- 


become vinegar, and is actually changed into it, ſooner 


neral. 


The word is French, vinaigre;z formed from vin, wine, 
and aigre, ſour. 8 „ 
The method of making vinegar has long been kept a ſe- | 


cret among the people of that profeſſion ; who, it is faid, 
oblige themſelves to each other by oath not to reveal it 
but, notwithſtanding this, the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, and ſome other late writings, furniſh us with ap- 
proved accounts thereof. | | 


of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off 
nne into another veſſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or 
pouz of apples, to be added; the whole is then to be 


pole z and, at a week or nine days end, it may be drawn 


has worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or 
huſks of grapes, uſually brought home for that pur- 
— 


j 


VINEGAR in France, method of making. 


| 
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ing mixed with its own feces, flowers, or f, | 
eee firſt reduced to powder; or elſe er. h wr 
and auſtere ſtalks of the vegetable from whence the = 
was obtained, which hold a large p:oportion of wh 
and the whole being kept frequently ſtirring in a ref 
which has formerly held vinegar, or ſet in a warm * 
full of the ſteams of the ſame, will begin to —— 
anew, and conceive heat, and will grow ſour by degrees 
and ſoon after turn into vinegar, Cade 


The remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation are the ſame 


with thoſe of vinous; but the immediate ſubjects of it 
are all kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once 
undergone that fermentation, which reduces them to 
wine; for it is abſolutely impoſſible to make vinegar of 
muſt, the crude juice of grapes, or other ripe fruits, 
without the previous aſſiſtance of vinous fermentation. 
The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vine. 
gar is prepared, are, 1. The fæces of all acid wines, 
2. The lecs of vinegar. 3. Pulverized tartar ;# eſpecially 
that of Rheniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof. 
4. Vinegar itſelſ. 5. A wooden veſſel well drenched 


with vincgar, or one that has long been employed to 
contain it. 6. Wine that has often been mixed with its 


own fxces. 7. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks. of 
grapes, currants, cherries, or other vegetables of an acid 


auſtere taſte, 8. Bakers leaven, after it is turned acid. 
9. All manner of ferments, compounded of thoſe already 

mentioned. | „„ of 1 
Vinegar is no production of nature, but a mere creature 


of art: for verjuice, the juices of citrons, lemons, and 


the like native acids, are improperly ſaid to be natural 


vinegars; becauſe, when diſtilled, they afford nothing 
but vapid water; whereas it is the property of vinegar 
to yield an acid ſpirit by diſtillation. 1 


The wine which is generally converted into vinegar, and 
which for its cheapneſs is commonly employed for this 


purpoſe, is ſuch as has already become four ; although 
the better and the more ſpirituous the wine, and alſo 


the more of the vinous ſpirit that can be retained in the 


vinegar, the better and ſtronger it will be. Beccher ſays, 


in his Phyſica Subterranea, that having digeſted wine in 
order to convert it into vinegar in a bottle hermetica'ly 
ſealed, he found, that although a longer than the ord- 


nary time was required, the vinegar produced was much 
ſtronger than when free air is admitted. Mr. Cartheu- 
ſer alſo affirms, that the {trength of vinezar may be much 
increaſed by adding ſome aqua vitæ to the wine, before 


it is expoſed to the acetous fermentation. Nothing more 


ſcems requiſite in the preparation of good vinagar, than 
to employ good wine, and to conduct the fermentation 
in the moſt advantageous method; the principal part o 
the operation being performed by nature. : 
The French uſe 2 
method of making vinegar different from that above de- 
ſcribed. They take two very large oaken veſſels, the 
larger the better, open at the top; in each whereof they 
place a wooden grate, within a foot of the bottom : 
upon theſe grates they firſt lay twigs, or cuttungs o 
vines, and afterwards the ſtalks of the cluſters of grapes, 


without the grapes themſelves, or their ſtones, calie the 


rape, till the whole pile reaches within a foot of = 
brim of the veſſels; then they fill ove of theſe "ou 
with wine to the very top, and half fill the other; 


with liquor drawn out of the full veſſel, they fill up ut 


which was only half full before 3 daily repeating fe 
ſame operation, and pouring the liquor ba 
veſſel to the other; ſo that each of them 15 
full by turns. CF Ms 3 
When this proceſs has been continued for two wy 0 
days, a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel 4s 3 
then but half full, and will increaſe for ſeveral : 125 
ceſlively, without any appearance of the like in 2 
ſel which bappens to be full during thoſe days 3 

quor whereof will ſtill remain cool; 


and as ſoon 35 


the 
heat 


ck from one 


wm, wo, 


heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is half full, the vinegar is 
repared 3 which, in the ſummer, happens on the four- 
vinter, the fermentation proceeds much flower ; ſo that 
they are often obliged to forward it by artificial warmth, 
or the uſe of ſtoves. 3 5 
When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought to 
be poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice a 
day 3 otherwiſe, the liquor would be over-heated, and 
the fermentation would- prove too ſtrong ; whence the 
ſpitituous parts would fly away, and leave a vapid wine, 
inſtead of vinegar, behind. 

The full veſſel is always to be left open at top; but the 
mouth of the other mult be cloſed with a cover of wood, 
in order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the 
body of the liquor; for otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off 
in the heat of fermentation, The veſſel that is only half 
all ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it 
contains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and 
ſtalks than that, in proportion to the liquor; above which 
the pile riſing to a conſiderable height, conceives heat 
the more, and fo conveys it to the wine below. Boer- 
haave's Elem. of Chemiſtry, part iii. p. 143, &c. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. it. p. 657. | 


There is another method, by which a very good vinegar | 


is commonly made at Paris from the lees of wine. For 
this purpoſe all the wine contained in the lees is preſſed 
out, and put into large caſks, the bung-holes of which 
are leſt open. Theſe caſks are put into a hot place; and 
if the fermentation proceeds too faſt, it muſt be checked 
by adding more freſh wine. | 


In both the vinous and acetous 


tion, may be perceived; but the heat produced by the 
ſormer is ſcarcely ſenſible, whereas that produced by the 
latter is very conſiderable. 
exhales from vinegar, during fermentation, is not noxious, 
like that of fermenting wine: on the contrary, as the 
acid of vinegar diſengages itſelf, it ſeems to acquire more 


power to bind and retain the inflammable principle, | 


which is the truly dangerous part of theſe vapours. Be- 
ſides, vinegar does not depoſit tartar as wine does, even 
though it has been made with wine that had not depo- 
lited its tartar z but the ſediment of vinegar is a viſcid, 


oily, and very putreſcent matter; which is uſed to co-| 


ver the grape-ſtalks that are employed in the making of 
vinegar, in order to promote the fermentation. The 


acid of the grape-ſtalks, which are waſhed clean and| 


preſerved to promote the fermentation of more vinegar, 
acts powerfully as a leaven or ferment. The caſks, 
which have been uſed, are alſo to be cleanſed ſtrom the 
viſcid matter juſt mentioned, and kept for the fame uſe, 
s they are fitter for the purpoſe than new caſks, When 


the acetous fermentation is finiſhed, the nature and cha- 


ratter of the liquor that has undergone it are totally 
changed. Ihe taſte and ſmell of wine are partly ſpiri- 


tuous and partly acid; though in good wine the latter is 


learcely perceptible : the taſte and ſmell of vinegar are 
allo acid and ſpirituous; but the former quality prevails 


do much as almoſt totally to conceal the latier. The 


properties of wine and vinegar prove, that the acetous 
termentation unfolds in a very ſingular manner the acid 
parts of wine, and intimately combines them with the 


inlammable ſpirit; ſo that by changing wine into vine- 
gar, the ardent ſpirit is no longer perceptible, ſo that it | 
cannot affect the head and intoxicate; and if it be di- 


ſilled, che frlt liquor that riſes with a heat leſs than that 
of boiling water is not an ardent ſpirit, as when wine is 
diſtilled, unleſs the vinegar be too new, and the acetous 


ermentation has not been completely finiſhed ; but when | 


old vinegar 1s diſtilled, the liquor that firſt riſes is a 


lightly acid phlegm, which contains the moſt volatile, | 


wy moſt odoriferous, and the moſt ſpirituous part of the 
near, | | | 2 | | 


hen Vinegar has run a little beyond the acetous ſtate, | 


and begun to enter on the putrefactive, the putrefaction 
may be ſtopped by quenching a red-hot iron in the li- 
dor; and the acid, which has been loſt, may in ſome 
meaſure be reſtored, by the addition of a little ſpirit of 


ne, rye-bread, muſtard-ſeed, &c, The putrefaction | 


= Pnegar may alſo be prevented, by racking it off from 


" leculencies, and keeping it in a cloſe-ſtopped veſſel 
2 cool place. However, ſuch as has once ſuffered a 


dab derable heat, cannot long be preſerved from corrup- 


In England the 


gen ton of vinegar imported, 13/. and if imported by 
"angers, 30s. more; and by 18 Geo. II. cap. 9. and 

3 Geo, III. cap 
dn u 8. and by 18 Geo. III. cap. 27. an addi- 
men, „ of 81. 85, for French vinegar, and other vi- 
8 44 45. and again by 20 Geo. III. cap. 30. an ad- 


bit 2 ad. 
Ne ** No 85. French vinegar, and other 


ſermentations, an in- 
teſtine motion, a ſwelling, a hitling noiſe, and an ebul- 


Moreover, the vapour which| 


12. 161. more for French vinegar, and | 


nth or fifteenth day from the beginning; but, in the | 


duty on vinegar is as follows ; viz. for | 


— 


gar 41. The 


earth it forms ſalts, whick in cryſtalllzing ſhoot 
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duty on home. vinegar is, ſor every barrel 
(at 34 gallons to, the barrel) of vinegar, vinegur-beer, or 
liquors preparing for . vizegar,. mace for ſale, that for 
making white lead.excepted,. 85. 0 10 & 11 W. cap. 
21. and 8 Ann, cap. 7. Vinegar is alſo ſubject to an 
additional duty of three five per cents. by 19 Geo. III. 
cap. 25. 21 Geo. III. cap. 1). and 22 Geo. III. cap. 
66. By 24 Geg, HI. cap. 41. every maker of vinegar 
for ſale is required to take out a licence at the annual ex- 
penoe of %, 


VINEGAR, chemical properties of. Vinegar is not a pure or 


limple acid, like thoſe of the mineral kingdom: in open 
veſſels it becomes vapid, ropy, and putrid, while the mi- 
neral acids remain unchanged. Diltilied by a moderate 
heat, it yields firſt a phlegmatic liquor, afterwards a 
ſlightly acid one, which is ſucceeded by ſtronger and 
ſtronger acids, till the matter in the diſtilling veſſel be- 
comes thick and unQtuous like honey: the vinegar pre- 
pared from malt liquors contains more of this viſcous 
ſubſtance than that of wine, and is, therefore, more diſ- 


Poſed to become ropy and flimy in keeping. This reſi- 


duum, urged with a ſtronger fire, gives over an empy- 
reumatic oil, and a penetrating acid ſpirit, tainted with 
the ill ſmell and yellow colour of the oil. Then there 
remains a black coal, which, burnt into white aſhes, 
yields a conſiderable proportion of fixt alkaline fait. Pure 
hixt alkaline falt, ſaturated with the colourlets diſtilled 
liquors, and afterwards cxficcated, contracts a yellowiſh 
or brown tinge, and thus diſcovers that the acid {lill re- 
tains a portion of the oil. On gently melting the dry 
ſalt, the oily matter burns to a black coal, which ſepa- 
rates on diſſolution in water: the ſolution, exhaled to 
drynets, leaves a perfectly white neutral ſalt, containing 
the pure acetous acid combined with the alkali. On add- 
ing to this compound a little oil of vitriol, the acetous 
acid is diſengaged, and may be collected by diſtillation, 
in a highly concentrated itate, and of a very pungent 
volatile imell. The quantity of fixed alkaline ſalt, which 
P:negar is capable of ſaturating, is one of the ſureſt cri- 


terions of its ſtrength. The beſt of the German vine— 


gars, according to Stahl, ſaturate little more than one 
tortieth of their own weight; the French vinegars, ex- 
amined by Geoffroy, above one thirty-aftl; and ſome of 


them no leſs than one twelfth ; the common diſtilled vi- 
negar of our ſhops about one twentieth. By congela- 


tion, and diſtillation from alkalis, and from ſome metal- 
lic bodies, particularly copper, the acid may be ſo ſar 
concentrated as to ſaturate nearly equal its own weight. 


The beſt way of judging of the ſaturation, according to 
Dr. Lewis, is by trying the liquor from time to time 


with certain coloured vegetable juices, or on paper ſtained 
with them. For this purpoſe a thick writing paper may 
be {tained pale blue on one fide with the blue prepara- 
tion of archil, commonly called lacmus; and pale red 
on the other ſide by a mixture of the ſame infution with 
ſo much dilute ſpirit of ſalt as is juſt ſufficient to redden 
it. If a ſmall flip of this paper be dipped occifionally 
into the liquor to be tried, or a drop of the liquor be 


applied on both ſides of the paper, the red ſide turns 


blue as long as any of the alkali remains unfaturated ; 


the blue ſide turns red, when the acid begins to prevail; 


and no change at all is produced when the ſaturation is 


complete. Where lacmus cannot be procured, the pa- 


per may be coloured with the juices of violets, iris, cy- 
anus, &c. or with the blue juice preſſed out from ſcrap- 
ings of the cortical part of common radiſh roots; witl 
which it is ſuſſicient to ſtain the paper on one ſide; this 
one colour diſcovering both acidity and alkaleſcence, the 
former changing it red, and the latter green. 8 
The acetous acid differs eſſentially from all the others: 
from the native vegetable acids, in ſubtility and volatility ; 
not being obtainable in the form of a concrete ſalt, 
which moſt, perhaps all, of the native ones are, and 
riſing in diſtillation with a moderate heat, which very 
few of the native ones have been found to do ; from the 


mineral acids, in its habitude to different bodies, and the 


nature of the compounds which it forms with them, be- 
ing much weaker than the mineral acids: thus, hat- 
ever alkaline, earthy, or metallic ſubſtance, the acetous 
acid be combined with, the addition of any mineral acid 
will disjoin them, the mineral taking the place of the 
acetous; neutral ſalts, compoſed of the acetous acid and 
ſixed alkalis, diſſolve totally and plentifully in rectified 
ſpirit of wine, whilſt thoſe, compoſed of the ſame al- 
kalis and mineral acids, are not at all ſoluble in that men- 
ſtruum: in this property, the acetous acid differs alto 
from moſt, perhaps from all, of the acids of its own 
kingdom; and from all acids in general, in its peculiar 
odour. | 

The acid of vinegar diſſolves all ſubſtances upon which 
other acids can act, and forms with them neutral ſalts, 
all which may be called acetous SALTS. With calcareous 
into 
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in many cafes, where this acid is principally to be de- 
pended upon, it may be eg cy impregnated with | 
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ſilky ramifications and vegetations : theſe ſalts are named, | 
from their earthy baſes, ſalt of chalk, ſalt of crabs eyes, | 


&c. The ſolubility of calcareous earth in this acid, and 
its precipitability by that of vittiol, afford a ready method 
of diſcovering the ſophiſtication of vinegar, ſaid to be 
ſometimes practiſed, with vitriolic acid. If a ſaturated 
ſolution of any calcareous.earth, as chalk, made in ſtrong 
vinegar, be added to ſuch as is ſuſpected of containing 
vitriolic acid, no change will enſue if the vinegar. was | 
pure; but if it contained even a minute portion of that 
acid, the mixtwe will immediately become milky, and 
on ſtanding for a little while depoſit a milky ſediment : 
if the calcareous ſolution be gradually dropt in, ſo long 
as it produces any milkineſs or cloudineſs, all the vitriolic 
acid will be abſorbed by the chaik 3 and as this new com- 
pound is very ſparingly diſſoluble, nearly the whole of it 
will precipitate, fo as to leave the vinegar almoſt pure. 
With fixed vegetable alkali the acid ot vinegar forms a 
very pungent and very deliqueſcent falt, called regenc- 
rated TARTAR, Or TERRA foliata tartari. With fixed 
mineral alkali it forms a neutral cryſtallizable ſalt. With 
volatile alkali it forms an acetous ammoniacal ſalt, called 
ſpirit of Mindererus. e | 

Vinegar diſlolves, among metallic bodies, zinc, iron, 
copper, tin, lead, biſmuth, and regulus of antimony ; 
the two laſt, however, in ſmall quantity, but ſufficient 
to give a ſtrong impregnation to the vinegar 3 and united 
with copper it forms VERDIGRISE, and CRYSTALS of 


found to be excited more effectually 


ſpirits. 


Venus. With lead it forms CERUSSE, and falt or ſugar 
of LEAD; diffolving it more eaſily when reduced to a 
calx, than in its metallic ſtate; boiled even with the 
glaſs of lead, or in the common glazed earthen veſſels, 
in the GLAZING of which this metal is a principal in- 
gredient, it extracts ſo much as to become ſtrongly 


tainted with the pernicious qualities of the lead. Gold, | 


platina, ſilver, and quickſilver, are not affected by vine- | 
gar in their metallic ſtate; the two firſt have not been 
obſerved in any ſtate to be afﬀected by it. Silver preci- | 
pitated from the nitrous acid, and thoroughly edulco- 


rated with water, and mercury treated in the ſame man- 


ner, or changed by fire into a red powder, ſlowly and | 
ſparingly diſſolve in it. Of the affinities of this acid to 
different metals, or its forſaking one to unite with an- 
Other, few experiments have been made. Dr. Lewis ob- 


ſerves, that it depoſits lead and copper upon adding iron. | 


(See Tables of AFvin1TY.) It diſſolves the vegetable 
inſpiſſated juices, and ſeveral of the gummy reſins, and 
extracts the virtues of ſundry plants in tolerable perfec- 
tion, ſuperadding at the ſame time a virtue of a different 
kind, However, it excellently aſſiſts and coincides with | 
ſome drugs, as parlic, ſquills, aud ammoniacum; and 


the flavour of certain vegetables. Vinegar very much 
concentrated, as the rectified SPIRIT of Venus, or ra- 
dical VINEGAR, being diſtilled with equal parts of highly 
reAthed ſpirit of wine, furnithes a liquor which has al! 
the eflential characters of &THER, and is called acetors 
ether. It was diſcovered by the count de Lauraguais. 
(See Hitt. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1759.) It mingles equaily 
with blood and its ſerum, and with moſt of the fluids of 
animals; not thickening or coagulating them, like the 
acids of. the mineral kingdom, but tending rather, as 


Boerhaave juſtly obſerves, to attenuate and reſolve co- | - 


agulations. It is likewiſe, when taken internally, leſs 
itimulating than the mineral acids, and leſs diſpoſed to 
aſlect the kidneys. Profeſſor Cullen obſerves, that it is 
leſs liable to undergo changes in the firſt paſſages than 
the native vegetable acids, which have yet to go through 
the proceſs of fermentation. _ bop e, Wl | 


INEGAR, medicinal properties of. This mild, unctuous 


acid, is a medicine of great uſe in the different kinds of 


inflammatory and putrid diſtempers, both internal and | 
external. Nothing is mvre extolled in many caſes of | 


putrefaclion, and as an antidote againſt venomous bites, | 
by Dioſcorides and Hippocrates, than oxvcRATE; and 
vinegar, when applied to ſores in animal bodies, is 


known to ſtimulate and reſiſt putrefation. When weak, | 

it poſſeſſes the virtues of water; when ſtrong, its effects 
22 to thoſe of ſalts and acid ſpirit. Med, Ef, | 
0 


lingb. vol. v. art. 24. | | | 
It is one of the moſt certain antiphlogiſtics and ſudori- 
fics in high fevers, and one of the beſt preſervatives 
againſt peſtilential and other putredinous contagions. 
Accordingly Boerhaave informs us, that Franciſcus de la 


Boe Sylvius viſited his paticnts in the plague with ſafety, | 


by drinking firſt an ounce or two of vinegar. And it is 
now a common practice to waſh and fprinkle the rooms 

of hoſpitals, the decks of ſhips, &c. with vinegar, in 
order to purify the air. Dr. Hales (Ventilators, part i, 
p. 46:) recommends dipping many cloths in vinegar, and 
hanging them up in all proper vacancies between the 


Combinations of vinegar with different earthy bolies 
ſolution of the aluminous earth in this abid is ſtrongi; 


ſtyptic; of vegetable earths, or magnefia alba, bitteriſh, 


in the mineral acids; and though as yet unknown in 


ſubaſtringents, or diaphoretics. Combinations of i-. 
of the alkali, diſſolved in as much vinegar as was ſuffi- 


giriping or fatiguing the patient. Mixtures of alkali and 
ſhops; either in a browniſh oily ſtate, as obtained by 
gentle fuſion and ſolution in water. Theſe preparations 


are given in doſes of ten or twenty grains as mild ape - 


tata, and Ak C AN URN öfartar i. 


monly made with diſtilled vinegar, added gradually to 
fluid, or even beſore it: on diſtilling the mixture in a 


Theie mixtures, called /piritus Mindereri, have httls 


have place in inflammatory caſes, where the warm ſudo- 
tifics, if they fail of exciting a ſweat, 


gar, namely, that of curing the canine madnels. ** 
HyDROHOEIA, and Mapxrss from the bite of enruget 


againſt the ill effects ariſing from the bite of m 


VIX EGA ef antimony, is an acid ſpirit, beſt mad 


ViNEGAR, di//illed, is the ſpirituous 


decks of ſhips, and in the chambers of ſick perſons, | 


8 


N 


whereby great quantities of vinegar would 1 
float in the air; and he ſound by an ape neden 
tioned in his Statical Eſſays, vol. i. p. 266. prong Men. } 
which paſſes through ſuch, cloths, could bs an air, 
and fro as long again, as the like quantity or abel to 
was not impregnated with vinegar. Paintin ny which 
lethargic, and'hyſteric paroxyſmg, are likewiſe 3 ; 
relieved by vinegar, applied to the m u. 

received into the ſtomach. Lethargie pe 
into the noſe, than by the far more 
Boerhaave oblerves,' that this 


bilious diſpoſitions, and where there is at ws 
flammation or putrefaction. It is e ere 4 in- 
to aged, hyſterical, and hypochondriacal 90 5 
cold, pale, phlepmatic;habits, Where the weſſelg ate 2 
the circulation languid, and the power of digetiton ry 
It tends, in all cales, if uſed freely, to preyent e "aq ; 
lence : Hoffman ſuſpeQs that it produces this eln by 
impeding the formation of chyle, or deſtroying the 0 y 
of the unctuous._ayd ſerous fluids of which chyk ” 
compoſed an effect common to all acids, as 5 
from their coagulating milk and artificial emulſions D. 
Lewis obſerves, that he has known great corpulence re 
duced by the liberal uſe of vinegar, but not with im 1 
nity; diſeaſes ſucceeding, which eluded tlie N of 
medicines, and proved at length fatal. 8 


differ in virtue according to the nature of the edith. 4 
and gently purgative: both theſe ſolutions are milder, 
and leſs ungrateful, than thoſe of the ſame earths made 
practice, certainly deferve (as Dr, Lewis ſays) to be in- 
troduced. Solutions of different animal and the calca. 
reous mineral.earths, are bitteriſh and ſubauſtere, in v2- 


rious degrees, and ſuppoſed. to act as mild reſolvents, 


gar with fixed alkaline falts-are uſeful aperients, diure- 
tics, and cathartics. Dr. Lewis has known two drams 


cient to ſaturate it, occaſion ten or twelve copious wa- 
tery ſtools, and a plentiful diſcharge of urine, without 


diſtilled vinegar, evaporated to a dry ſalt, are kept in tbe 


r a as 6... ers ene” ie 


ſimple evaporation, or putiſied to perfect whiteneſs, by 


rients, and to a dram or two as purgatives and diuretics. 
See TARTAR regeneratus, SAL diureticus, TERRA V- 


. =, —— 


Combinations of vinegar with volatile alkaline ſalts, come 


= 


the ſalt, till the eſferveſcence ceates, ſcarcely yield any 
folid ſalt ; the ſaline matter evaporating with the watery 


retort, a fait ſometimes concretes: about the ſides of ths 
receiver, but liquefies again as the veſſels grow cold. 


purgative virtue, but operate powerfully as apeticuts; 
by urine, if the patient walks about in the cool air; by 
perſpiration or ſweat, if kept warm in bed. They arc 
principally made ufe of in this laſt intention, in doſes of 
hal an ounce ; aid as they act without irritation, they 


aggravate the dif- 


temper. Vinegar and honey, or OXYMEL, of the ** 
ſiſtence of a ſyrup, ſwallowed warm, is very geo . 
many cafes of fore throats ariſing from colds. A very 


important medicinal virtue has been attributed 1 880 


animuls, W LLy hs Vt Hoot ig 
Mr. Buchoz, in a work, entitled, an Hiſtorical 1255 4 
of Plants growing in Lorraine, Sc. affirms, that len s 
ſucceſsful trials have aſcertained the efficac 21 pa „ 
when it is given in the quantity of a. pound eac . 
divided into three doſes; one to be taken m the 5 * 
ing, another at noon, and a third in the evening, 2 


pe "4 + . , Elem, 
on the ſubject of this article, 2 en Chem 


by Dallowe, part iii. p. 146, Ec. „ Matq 


1 458, &c. Dick. Chem and Lewis's 
3 Ae 5 


ſtillation from the ore of antimon ye „ n, ferers 
Its uſe r and mali mant f 70 
f acid 0 e ga 

I Aibilling vis“ 

tained by diſtillation. The procels of ailtilies " 


* 


VIN 


zs very bmple. A quantity of ge ordinary vinegar is 
ut into a large cucurbit or 
made of ſtone- Ware; and not of metal, as the acid of 
vinegar 18 capable of acting upen moſt metals. This cu- 
curbit is ſunk in a-deep furnace, ſo that five or fix fin- 
ers bicadth only near its neck appears. The neck is 
to de carefully lated with clay all round the furnace, that 
the capital may not be heated too much. A capital and 
q glaſs receiver are then to be fitted, and the diſtillation 


is to be begun with a very gentle heat. The acid ſpi- | 


ritous liquor paſſes by drops into the receiver. This li- 


ill, which ought to be 


nor is white, tran{parent, penetrating, ſomewhat em- 
pyreumatic, and diſengaged from an acid, but not ſpi- 
rituous ſubſtance, and alſo from an extractive ſapona- 


ceous matter, both which are contained in ordinary vi- 
near. Theſe latter ſubſtances remain in the ſtill with | 
, | 


* 


the colouring matter, and form together an extremely 
acid extract of vinegar. This rehduum contains alſo 
ſome tartar, and by incineration yields much fixed alkali, 


as all matters belonging to vines, grapes, and wine, do. 


6 Chemical Properties of VINEGAR, ſupra, 


The thicker vinegar is, the leſs fit it proves for diſtilla- | 


tion; as there is always the greater danger of an empy- 
jeuma, or burnt ſmell, which would ſpoil the whole 
proceſs, and as it uſually in this cafe comes over oleagi- 
nous. And the pureſt white falt of tartar, ſaturated 
with this diſtilled vinegar, being afterwards ignited, turns 


black, and yields a ſmell extremely like that of crude 


tartar in the calcination. Shaw's Chemical Effays. - 
On the other hand, the more the vinegar is diluted im- 


mediately before diſtillation, the leſs danger there is of | 


burning; and if the thick remaining maſs, when the 


thinner part is diſtilled from it, be again diluted with | 


water, it may, by a ſecond diſtillation, be brought to af- 


ford an acetous ſubſtance ; though this latter be by no 5 


means comparable to this former volatile part. This Vi- 
ganĩ juſtly ſuſpects to be a thing known but to very few. 
Ind even when the vinegar is diſtilled with the utmoſt 
labour and care, it ſtill has this effect in a higher de- 


gree, and contains an immenſe quantity of phlegm, u 


proportion to its acid ſalt. e 
In this caſe, the method of condenſation by freezing is 


of the utmoſt ſervice; firſt of all ſeparating the more 


aqueous part, and in the next place, that which is fome- 
what acetous, though not comparable to what remains 
behind; ſo that, by this means, a maſt concentrated and 


- ſubtle ſpiritudus diſtilled vinegar may be produced, viz. 


by freezing the whole parcel of diſtilled phlegm and di- 


tilled vinegar together, a thing of great moment to the | 


curious in the chemia ſublimior, and particularly to thoſe 
who underſtand Hollandus. And when the vinegar is 
froze without diſtillation, by this means you have a no- 
ble rob, or a rich concentrated vinegar, freed from its 

_ diſtillating aqueous and uſeleſs part. Vigani, Medull. 
Chem. | (of | | 

VineEGAR, concentrated. See CONCENTRATION. 

ViNEGAR of lead is a liquor formed by digeſting cERUSSE 
or LITHARGE, With a ſufficient quantity to diflolve it 


perfectly. This is called the acetum /ithargyrites, and is 


prepared by digeſting four ounces of litharge about three 


days in a fand heat, with a pint of ſtrong vinegar, now 
and then ſhaking the veſſel, The liquor, filtered, will 
receive a ſtrong impregnation from the litharge, and 


vill be found to have diffolved about one tenth of it. 


When a ſaturated ſolution is required, the ceruſſe is pre- | | 
ferred to the litharge. This vinegar is of the ſame na- 
ture with ſolutions of sacchARUM ſaturni, and when 


diluted with a large quantity of water, it abates external 
inflammations, the itching and other uneaſineſſes in can- 
cerous ulcers; and before Mr. Goulard's practice, it 
Vas uſed for bathing inflammations in ſcirrhous tumors, 


to prevent their becoming cancerous. Inflammations 


and inflammatory tumors, in general, are diſperſed by it. 
Dr, William Saunders has obſerved, that the acetum li- 
thargyrites, or Goulard's extract, is not the ſame in its 
operation and powers as the faccharum ſaturni, as me- 
dical practicioners have generally ſuppoſed. In the pre- 
e of the former, the acid is fully ſaturated with 


Kat; but in that of the latter, the acid is in a much 


ßreater proportion to the lead. The former, when <i- 
| luted by the pureſt diſtilled water, gives ovt a copious 
Precipitation, which he finds, by experiment, to be ce- 
roſe, The latter remains diſſolved in diſtilled water, 
aud is, therefore, applied topically in a ſtate more im- 
mediately active, 
8 of acid, and its preſerving its ſolubility ur der high 
_ "ores of 'Cilution. He has alſo found by expetiment, 
| that, by addin 
e tO the agua ſaturnina of Goulard, the white preci- 
r is rediffolved, and that the ſolution procured in 
9 manner is more active, but leſs adapted to remove 
| ammation, and abate irritation, as a ſedative, than 


e d ab . 
ena ſaturnina itſelf. Dr. Saunders, however, is 


* 


both on account of its greater propor- 


g a very ſmall proportion of diſtilled vie- 


| 


VIN 


perfectly convinced, that no degree of dilution of „e- 


charum ſaturni will anſwer the many valuable purpoſes 
obtained from the uſe of the aretum lithargyrites. Water 
alone, in the caſe of the aqna_ſaturnina, proves a preci- 


pitant of lead, by attracting the acid, and reducing the 


23 Ke. | ww 
VINEGAR, portable, à name given by the chemiſts to a ſort 


Preparation to a ſtate of ceruſſe, an intermediate ſtate 


tween lead and the ſaccharum ſaturni; ſo that ceruſſe 


diffuſed in water mote nearly reſembles the aqua ſatur- | 


nina of Goulard, than a ſolution of the ſaccharum ſaturni 
does. The ſaccharum ſaturni may be conſidered as an 
union of cerufſe with vinegar; whereas Goulatd's ace- 
tum litharzyrites is an union of lead with vinegar. See 


Percival's Phil. Med. and Exp. Ef. 1776: Append. p. 


of vinegar- powder, or binegar in a dry form. It is a 


1 


preparation of tartar with vinegar, and is made in this 


manner: take white tartar, half a pound; let it be care- 


fully waſhed, then dried and powdered; infuſe this 
powder in the ſtrongeſt wine-vinegar; then dry it, and 
infuſe it again, repeating this operation ten times. Af- 
ter this the dry powder is to be kept for uſe: at any time 
a fort of extemporaneous vinegar may be made by diſ- 
ſolving a ſmall quantity of this powder in any proper 
liquor. 1 


IN EGAR, radical, is a name given to the acid of vinegar 


highly concentrated, by diſtilling verdigriſe, or cryſtals 


of verdigriſe, &c. See SPIRIT of Pens. | 
M. de Laſſone has lately found, that in the prodeſs of 


diſtilling verdigriſe for this purpoſe, a fluid eſcapes of 


the nature of thoſe called by the ancient chemiſts gas, 


and by the moderns Fixed air; and he alſo obſerved, that. 
if the diſtillation be ſuſpended the moment before the 
acid concentrated vapours appear under à white form, 

copperiſh flowers are obtained: before this period the ra- 
dical vinegar contains no copper: it only begins to con- 


tain ſome, when the copperiſh flowers, carried along by 
the acid vapours, mix themſelves with this vizegar : if 


it is then rectified by a new diſtillation, theſe flowers are 
no more ſublimed, and, therefore, a radical vinegar, ex- 


empt from copper, may be extracted from verdigriſe. 


The copperiſh flowers are in a high degree cauſtic, and 


may be conſidered as a violent poiſon. Hiit. Acad. Sc. 
Par. 1777. | 18 1 | 


VINEGAR of roſes. See ACETUM reſatum. 


ViNEGAR, ects in. 'The common opinion, from the dif- 
covery of eels in vinegar, that its ſharpneſs to the taſte 


Some of the ſtrongeſt and 


very often, there may be cavities plainly diſcovered ; but 


_ prehended in a ſmall drop. | | 5 
Theſe ſeem to be what affect the tongue with the acid 
ſharpneſs, when we taſte vinegar; and it is very pro- 


was occaſioned by theſe animals, occaſioned the accurate 


Leewenhoek to attempt a careſul examination of it by 
the microſcope. | | 


ſharpeſt vinegar, after having 
been expoſed for ſome hours to the air, and afterwards 
examined by the microſcope, entertains the ſight with a 


number of corpuſcles, called the ſalts of vinegar, which | 


are acute at both extremities, and have many of them 
in the middle an oblong figure of a browniſh colour, aad 


others were altogether clear, pellucid, and bright as cry- 


ſtal. Others of rheſe particles appeared of an oval 
figure, and ſome of the half of ſuch a figure, hollowed 
like a ſmall boat, or the half of a nut- hell. The more 


perfect figures, pointed at both ends, and pellucid, are 
s of them are com- 


ſo very minute, that ſome thouſand 


bable, that beſide theſe, minute as they are, there are 
multitudes of others equally pointed, and infinitely 
fmaller than theſe. 5 : 
If vinegar be placed in an open glaſs, and ſuffered to re- 
main ſome weeks, the ſurface of it will be ſound, on 
examination with good glaſſes, to be full of the ſame 
figures, double-pointed, and very pellucid ; and in theſe, 


examining the liquor a little deeper down, there are 


found numbers of minute cels; yet theſe, though mi- 


nute, are prodigiouſly ol 5 than the ſalt particles, and 
can never be ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of the iharp- 


neſs of vinegar to the taſte, by any who rightly conſider, 
ſince it is not all vinegar that contains them; nay, the 


much greater pure of vincgar is wholly without them, 
and in winter they all die; yet vinegar is not leſs ſharp 
at that ſeaſon, than in the ſummer. | 

Mr. Mentzelius was fo lucky as to ſee theſe undergo their 
laſt metamorphoſis, and change into ſmall flies; and 


though this is a ſingle inſtance, in regard to the micro- 


ſcopical world of animalcules, yet it is highly probable 
that the whole race of thoſe, whoſe appearance in me- 
dicated fluids we have been ſo long puzzled to account 
for, may, like theſe, be the worm-ſtate of ſome winged 
aer ial inſet, and have owed their origin, where we ſee 
them, to the eggs of parent flies, too ſmall for our ſight, 
Reaum. Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 404. 
If vineger be impregnated with crabs-eyes, or any _— 
| | NE, alka- 
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he next object is the choice of the proper grapes, which | 


vernat, or true Burgundy grape, cuttings of which | 
ſhould be provided and planted about the beginning of | 
April. See Vine. : | | 


danger of their miſcarrying by drought 


ſhoots being diſplaced, and the ground between the vines | 


V I N 


Saline ſubſtance, which blunts, and in 2 great meaſure 


deſtroys its acidity, theſe double pointed figures are no 


longer found in it, on a microſcopical inſpection; but in 
their places we find others with an oblong quadrangular 
baſe, from which they ſhoot up into pyramids, and ap- 


pear like poliſhed diamonds. "Theſe are alſo ſo very mi- 


nute, that ſix thouſand of them are computed to be 
contained in a drop of the liquor, no larger than two 
corns of barley z and theſe will be uſually found all of 


the ſame ſize, or very nearly ſo, which is by no means 


the caſe with the other ſalts of vinegar in its natural ſtate. 


See Microſcopic Ex Ls. 


VINEY AR , vinetum, a plantation of vines. Sec VINE. | 


Vineyards were formerly common in England, but for a 
confiderable time the cultivation of them has been alto- 
gether neglected. There was a famous vineyard at Bath, 
planted with white Muſcadine and black cluſter grapes, 
which, at one time, yielded ſixty hogſheads of wine at a 
mee; though, in 1721, it only yielded three hogſ- 

eads. | | 


Bradley alſo mentions a ſmall vincyard of a private perſon| 


at Rotherhithe, conſiſting only of a hundred vines, 
which yielded at a vintage ninety-five gallons of wine, 


that had the true Burgundy flavour, as being made of thar| 
the places where they were produced and on each ſide gf 


ſort of grape, and exceeded any made on this fide of Pa- 
Tis. | | | 


Mr. Miller apprehends, that renewed trials, conducted | 


with judgment, might be attended with a ſucceſs beyond 


the expectations that are now generally entertained. | 


With this view particular attention ſhould be given ta 


the ſoil, fituation, &c. The beſt ſoil, he ſays, for a 


vineyard in England is ſuch, whoſe ſurface is a light 
{andy loam, and not above a foot and a half or two feet 
deep above the gravel er chalk : the moſt deſirable ſitua- 
tion is that on the north ſide of a river, upon an eleva- 
tion inclining to the ſouth, with a ſmall! gradual deſcent 
for draining the moiſture; always open to the eaſt, de- 


fended from the north and north-weſt wind by hills | 
with a chalky ſurface, and ſurrounded by an open hilly | 
: 1 | . yond the fruit, when they ſhould be ſtopped; but the 


country. 


In order to prepare the ground for planting, it ſhould be | 
ploughed in the ſpring as deep as the ſurface will admit, 


turning the fward to the bottom, then well harrowed, 
and afterwards conſtantly ploughed and harrowed for 
at leaſt one year: in March the ground ſhould be again 
ploughed, and when the ſurface is made even, marked 
with rows from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt, at the diſtance 
of ten feet from each other, which rows ſhould be again 
croſſed at five or ſix feet diſtance ; and thus the places 


in which each plant ſhould be ſet will be marked, ſo that | 
the vines will be ten feet row from row, and avout five 


or ſix feet aſunder in the rows. | 
ſhould not be thoſe which are the molt palatable ſor eat- | 
ing. The molt likely to ſucceed in England is the Au- 


The ground between the rows may be planted with auy | 
kind of eſculent plants, which do not grow tall, awd this | 
Huſbandry continued three or four years, till the vines 
come to bearing; aſter which no crop ſhould be put be- 
tween them in ſummer; but when the grapes are ga- 


thered, there may be a crop of coleworts, for ſpring uſe, | 


planted between the rows, which, by occaſioning the 
ſoil to be ſtirred, will be ſerviceable to the vines: in 
England they will require no watering, as there is no 
When the cuttings begin to ſhoot, each of them ſhould | 
be faſtened to a {tick about three feet long; the lateral 


always kept clean. | 5 | | 
At Michaelmas, when the vines have done ſhooting, they 
ſhould be pruned, and the earth drawn up in a hill about 
each plant to guard them from the frolt. At the begin- 
ning of the following March, the ground between the 
vines ſhould be well dug, in order to looſen and elean it, 
and the earth laid up again in a hill about each plant, 


without burying the two young eyes of the former year's | 


ſhoot. At the beginning of May, when the vines are 
ſhooting, there ſhould be two * ſixed down to the 
ſide of each plant, taller and ſtronger than thoſe of the 
ſormer year, to which the two ſhoots, if ſo many are 
produced, ſhould be faſtened, and the lateral ſhoots diſ- 
placed. In the autumn following they ſhould be pruned, 
cutting down thoſe that have two ſhoots of equal vigour | 
to three eyes each; and thoſe with one ſtrong ſhoot to 
two eyes. In the next ſpring, about the beginning of | 
March, the ground between the vines ſhould be dug, 
and two itakes placed by thoſe that have two ſhoots, ſo 
that the ſhoots may be drawn out on each fide to the | 


eyes faſtened to the flake:. This manage 


7 


don near the foot of the vine, to which the two thoots - 


they are produced; and thoſe ſhoots, which ſhew ſruit, 


cut half through a fortnight before they are gathered, it 


juice be better digeſted. And when the fruit is cut, if 
it be hung up in a dry room upon ſtrings, fo as not t6 


yards that are young will not be ſo good as it will be ale 
ter they have been planted ten or twelve vears, and it 
will be conſtantly improving till they are fifty years old, 
When a vzncyard is in a bearing ſtate, there mould not 


be too long: the number of branches generally left by 
the Italians upon a ſtrong vine is ſour; two ct 


ſuits the nature of the ſoil. The digging and manurmng 


the ſuperſicial or day roots, as they are called, ſhould be 


faſtened, and one ſtake cloſe to the ſtem, to which the 


ling ſhoots ſhould be rubbed off, and the good ones 


| bearing the following year, mult not 


Rakes at an angle of about 459 with the ſlem. In May, | 
9 1 | 


when the vines ſhoot, all the weak danglin 
be rubbed off, and tigſe which are e [te 


ſhows 
bs q ſtrono 

ent ſhould he 
the beginnins 
onſtantly kept 


repeated at leaſt every three weeks, from 
of May to the end of July, and the ſoil e 
clean, 76 LS | dE 
In the autumn of the third year from planting . 
ſhould be pruned in the following toner ch — _ 
ſhoots of the former year, which were ſhortened wile, 
eycs, have each of them produced two- ſtrong bra "oa 
in the laſt ſummer, then the vppermoſt ſhoot on = 
branch fhould be ſhortened down to: three good wa 
without including the lower, which is ſituated juſt Fa 
the former year's wood, and the lower ſhoots ſhould C 
ſhortened down to two good eyes each; theſe bein 0 : 
ſigned to produce vigorous ſhoots for the fucceedin 4 
and the former for bearing fruit; but when the 3 
weak, and have not produced more than two or ldite 
ſhoots the laſt ſeaſon, there ſhould be but one of the a 
left with three eyes ſor bearing; the other muſt be . 
ened down to two, or if weak, to one good eye. 1 | 
the ſucceeding March the ground between the Vines 
ſhould be well dug, and the horizontal roots produced 
on or near the ſurface of the ground pruned off cloſe to 


every vine a ſtake ſhould be put in at about hxteen inches 
diſtance from the root, to which the two branches, which 
were pruned to three eyes for bearing, ſhould be {aſter 
ed obliquely ;- and another taller ſtake ſhould be Placed 


pruned down to two eyes ſhould be faſtened, provide 
they are long enough; but if not, when their eyes be- 
gin to ſhoot, theſe muſt be trained upright to the Rokes, 
in order to prevent their trailing on the ground, hanging 
over the fruit branches, or being broken by the wind. 
In May all weak lateral branches ſhould be rubbed off a; 


mult be faſtened with baſs to the ſtakes to prevent their 
being broken, till they are extended to three joints be- 


ſhoots, which are deſigned for bearing the following ſca- 
ſon, ſhould be trained upright to the middle Nake, by - 
which method the fruit branches will not ſhade theſ- 
middle ſhoots, nor will theſe middle ſhoots ſhade the 
fruit. This proceſs ſhould be repeated every fortuight or 
three weeks, from the beginning of May to the middle 
of July; the dangling ſhoots being conltantly diſplaced, 
ane the leaves ſuftered to remain, in order to ſereen the 
fruit. | Og | 


When the ſruit is ripe, if the ſtalks of the bunches are” 


will cauſe the juice to be much better, becauſe ſo great 
a quantity of nouriſhment will not enter the fruit, and 
the watery particles will have time to evaporate, and tlie 


touch one the other, for a month before it is preſted, the 
watery juices will evaporatc, and the wine will thus ac- 
quire additional ſtrength. The wine produced by ©: 


be too many branches leſt upon a root, nor ſhould thele 
f the 
ſtrongeſt having four eyes, and the two weaker being 
ſhortened to two eyes each. 'The ground between the 
vines ſhould be kept clean, carefully dug every A 
and manured every third year with ſuch manure as bel 


ſhould be performed about the beginning of March, when 


cut off: the ſtakes ſhould be placed down, one. on in. 
ſide of the vines, and about fixteen inches from * 
ſtems, to which the longeſt bearing branches fhou'd | 


two ſhorter branches ſhould be trained, to Nen 2 
for the ſucceeding year, In the ſummer, all weak dang- 


trained regularly to the ſtakes ; thoſe of them that 55 
ſruit ſtopped in June, about three joints beyon 


bunches, and the upright ſhoots, which — de 11 


the middle of July, when they max be 160 about five 


feet long. All the ſummer dreſſing ould be een 
with the thumb and finger, and not with Nee 4 5 
cauſe the wounds made by inſtruments un 2 > 
not heal fo ſoon as when they are ſto ped by agel ile 
ping the leading bud; which if it be goes arr i 
{hoot is become woody, may be effected with g 

Miller's Gard, Dict. vA, 


„ "p40 


NET, in our Statutes, is uſed for a flower or border 


Fine iron wire, cut in pieces, is more eligible than thi 
qhich printers uſe to ornament printed leaves of books.] filings, as we may always depend on the wire being pure 


ETTE. | | iron; and as it expoſes a larger ſurfac id, 1 
Aggie us, ſomething that relates to wine; or | more eaſily acted 586. 11 e 0 N th 
that has the taſte and ſmell thereof. Rs This wine is an excellent ſtomachic and aperient; it may 
All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a vinous li-] be drank in the quantity of a common ſpoonful, or even 
nor; as corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, Kc. : of a moderate glaſs, once or twice a day, or mixed ih 
A ſecond fermentation, duly managed, turns any vinous| apozems of the aperient vegetables. 5 
liquor into an acetous one. APY ; In obſtructions of the menſes, this preparation of iron may 
The proper character and effe of fermentation are, to be taken in the doſe of half a wine-glaſs twice or thrice 
-oduce either a vinous, or an acetous quality in the body] a day. Dr. Buchan fays, that the medicine would pro- 
fermented. | | bably be as good if made with Liſbon wine, ſharpened 
gome of our countrymen, bound on a voyage to the Eaſt | with half an ounce of the cream of tartar, or a ſmall 
Indies, having filled ſeveral caſks with 1 hames water, to] quantity of the ſpirit of vitriol. | | | 
carry along with them, obſerved an inteſtine motion in VinuM cydonites, quince-wine ; made of ſlices of that fruit, 
it, when they came to the equator; and found it after-| ſteeped in muſt, or new wine. | 
wards turned 1nto a kind of Vinous liquor, capable of af-| VINUM emeticum, emetic wine, is wine wherein the glaſs 
fording an inflammable ſpirit by diſtillation. See Po-] or regulus of antimony, or crocus metallorum, have been 
TREFACTION of water. 5 ſteeped. See EmerTic. | | 

VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what is got from the | This only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the mat- 
vines each ſeaſon. _ f | ters; nor is it found any ſtronger at three months end, 
The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gather- than at the end of eight days. It purges both upwards 
ing, or preſſing the grapes. mT | and downwards, 

In France, a decree 6r ordinance of the proper judge, |VinumM enulatum, elecampane wine, is an infuſion of the 
and a folemn publication thereof, are required, before] root of that plant, with ſugar and currants, in white 
the vintage can be begun. 50 5 N port. : It cleanſes the viſcera, prevents diſorders and ob- 

VINUM, a liquor, or drink, popularly called WINE, ſtructions of the lungs, and is good in aſthmatic caſes, 

Vu M, in Medicine, vinum medicatum, is particularly ap-] cachexies, &c. See EL.Ecamyrant. © 
plied to ſeveral medicated wines, i. e. medicinal prepa-|Vinum Hippocraticum. See HipPpockas. 
rations, whereof. wine is the baſis. Some of theſe are VIN UM zpecacuanhe, See IPECACUANHA. . 
denominated from the ingredients uſed in them; ſome VIN UM marinum, ſca-wine, is made by caſting ſea- water 
from the intentions with which they are preſcribed; and | on the grapes in the vat. Pg ws x 

ſome from their qualities, &c. Such are the |VINUM mzilepedum. See MILLEPEDES, 

VixuM abſynthites, or wormwood wine, made of the great VINuM pectorale, pectoral wine, is prepared of liquorice; 
or little ab/ynthium, by taking the-apices, or tops, with] ſaffron, coriander feeds, caraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, 
the flowers, putting them in a ſacculus, or bag, and ſuſ-| penny-royal, and hyſſop leaves, digeſted with Canary 
pending it in the middle of a veſſel of wine; which, wine, and ſtrained. It is a good expeCtorant, helping 
fermenting, extracts the taſte, ſmell, and virtues, of the] to deterge and cleanſe the lungs, &c. | 25 
wormwood. See ABSINTHITESs. Ng VinuM prcatum, pitched wine, is made of pitch infuſed in 

Vixou alocticum alkalinum, a form of medicine in the late muſt. | | Ee e 
London Diſpenſatory, intended to ſtand in the place of VIN M roſatum, roſe-wine, is made by ſteeping roſes for 

Helmont's elixir proprietatis. It is prepared in this man-] three months in wine. 5 
ner: take of bay fixed alkaline ſalt, eight ounces; aloes, VI NUM /cilliticum. See SQUILLS. N | 
myrrh, and ſaffron, of each an ounce ; purified fal am- VIN UM ſtomachicum, ſlomachic wine, is prepared by inſuſ- 
moniac, fix drams; white wine, a quart ; infuſe them] ing an ounce of Peruvian bark, groſly powdered, carda- 
together without heat for a week, or longer, and then mom-ſeeds, and orange-peel, bruiſed, of each two drams; | 
filtre the wine through paper ſor uſe, Xe in a bottle of white port or Liſbon wine for five or ſix _ 

VixuUM amarum, bitter wine, is an infuſion of certain bit-} days, and ſtraining off the wine. This wine is not only 
ter ſtomachic herbs, as gentian-root, juniper-berries, of ſervice in laxity and debility of the ſtomach and in- 

tops of centaury, orange and lemon-peel, in wine. This] teſtines, but may alſo be taken as a preventive, by per- 
wine may be made by infuſing for a week, without heat, ſons liable to the intermittent fever, or who refide in 
gentian- root, and yellow rind of lemon-peel, of each] places where this diſeaſe prevails. It will be of uſe to 
one ounce, and two drams of long-pepper, in two pints | thoſe who recover flowly after fevers of any kind, as it 
of mountain wine, and ſtraining out the wine for uſe.| aſſiſts digeſtion, and helps to reſtore the tone and vigour 

For other preparations, ſee GENT1AN-root. I of the ſyſtem. A glaſs of it may be taken two or three 
In complaints ariſing from weakneſs of the ſtomach, or | times a day. | 5 | 
indigeſtion, a glaſs of this wine may be taken an hour VIN UM /?rob:/:tes denotes pine-apple wine. | 
before dinner and ſupper. Ts | | VINUM e tartaro antimoniali, is made by diſſolving tartar 

VixuM anthelminticum, anthelminthic wine, may be made] emetic in white wine, in the proportion of twenty-four 
by infuſing, without heat, half an ounce of rhubarb, grains to a pound. %%%%ͤ;ͤ;ẽ Og Ts 
and an ounce of worm-ſeed, bruiſed, in two pints of red VI N uu viperinum. See ViPER-win | 
VinuUM atum, in Chemiſtry. See ESSENCE of wine. 


Port wine, for a few days, and ſtraining off the wine. | | | 
As the ſtomachs of perſons afflicted with worms are al- VI NUM extemporancum, a name given by Dr. Shaw and 
others, to a ſort of extemporaneous vinous liquor, made 
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ways debilitated, red wine alone will often prove ſervice- 
able: it muſt, however, have ſtill better effects when] without fermentation, from the melaſſes ſpirit, lemons, 
joined with bitter and purgative ingredients, as in the] water, and ſugar, in the following manner. Some good 
above form. A glaſs of this wine may be taken twice or| ſound lemons are to be cut into flices, rind and all, and 
thrice a dax. VVV put into a quantity of pure and fine melaſſes ſpirit; 
INUM antimoniale, antimonial wine, is made by digeſting, | when they have ſtood in infuſion three or four days, the 
without heat, half an ounce of glaſs of antimony, re-] liquor is to be ſtrained clear off, and filtered; and hav- 
duced to a fine powder, in eight ounces of Liſbon wine, ing before prepared a very thin ſyrup of the fineſt ſugar 
for three or four days, occaſionally ſhaking the bottle, diſſolved in ſpring-water, the two liquors are to be mixed 
and afterwards filtering the wine through paper. The together. The proportions of this mixture can only be 
ole of this wine varies according to the intention. As | hit by repeated trials, but when once found, it will be 
im alterative and diaphoretic, it may be taken from ten] eaſy to continue them; and a vinous liquor will thus be 
to fifty or ſixty drops. In a larger doſe it generally | prepared not inferior to many foreign wines. 
proves cathartic, or excites vomiting. _ : VIOL, viola, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſame form with 
NUM aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics, or ſpices, | the violin, but larger, and having fix ſtrings ; and ſtruck, 
mnew wine, or muſt. | ng like that, with a bow. 5 
INUM benedictum, the bleſſed wine, is made of crocus me-] The viel played with a bow was very early in favour with 
talorum and mars, infuſed in wine. This was formerly | the inhabitants of France, and is very different from the 
a celebrated emetic, but is now almoſt out of uſe, on | vielle, whoſe tones are produced by the friction of a 
«count of its roughneſs. = wheel, which performs the part of a bow. 
INUM chalybeatum, chalybeate wine, is thus prepared: take | There are vols of divers kinds. 'The firſt, and princi- 
ings of iron, four ounces; cinnamon and mace, of | pal, among us, is the BAss-vie, called by the Italians 
* half an ounce ; of Rhenith wine, two quarts; in-| viola di gamba, or the leg. viel; becauſe held between the 
ue a month without heat, often ſhaking the veſſel ;] legs. It is the largeſt of all, and is mounted with fix 
"en filtre it off for uſe, Some ſuperadd a reddiſh co- | ſtrings. Its neck is divided in half-notes, by ſeven frets 
our, by uſing a ſmall quantity of cochineal. This is | fixed thereon. Its ſound is very deep, ſoft, and agree- 
be preſcription of the New London Diſpenſatory, and | able. The tablature, or muſic tor the baſ-v4o/, is laid 
5 vallly preferable to that of the former, where only ſaf- | down on fix lines, or rules. 
Ron was ordered. | = What the Italians call alto viola, is the counter-tenor of 
vl. IV. Nv 38 5. | 13 this 3 


; 
| 
: 


_ Viola, in Ichthyagraphy, a name by which ſome authors 


v10O 


this; and their tenore viola, the tenor. They ſometimes VioLATION is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a 


call it, ſimply, the viel: ſome authors will have it the 
hra, others the cithara, others the chelys, and others the 
teſtudo, of the ancients. 


2. The love viol, viola d amore, which is a kind of triple VIoLATIOx is alſo uſed for a profanation. 
we ſay, to violate a church, &c, 
his yields a kind of ſilver ſound, | V 


vol, or violin; having fix braſs or ſteel ſtrings, like thoſe 
of the harpſichord. 7 
which has ſomething in it very agreeable. | 
A large viel, with forty-four ſtrings, called, by the 
Italians, viola di bardone; but little known among us. 
4. Viola baſtarda,, or baſtard viol, of the Italians z not 
uſed among us. Broflard takes it to be a kind of baſs- 
Viol, mounted with fix or ſeven ſtrings, and tuned as the 
common one. . | 
5. What the Italians call viola di braccio, arm- viol; or, 
imply, braccio, arm; is an inſtrument anſwering to our 
counter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin, 
6. Their viola prima, or firſt viol, is really the counter- 
tenor violin; at leaſt, they commonly uſe the cliff c el ut 


ſtrument. | | 1 5 | 
7. Viola 2 is much the ſame with our tenor violin; 
naving the cliff of c /o/ ut on the ſecond line. | 
8. Viola terza, is nearly our fifth violin; the cliff c ſol ut | 
on the third line. 55 5 
9. Viola quarta, or fourth viel, is not known in England, 


or France; though we frequently find it mentioned in the 


Italian compoſitions; the cliff on the fourth line. 
Laſtly, their viletta, or little viol, is, in reality, our tri- 
ple vi; though ſtrangers frequently confound the term 
with what we have ſaid of the viola prima, ſecunda, terza, 
V1oL is alſo a term uſed among mariners, when a hawſer, | 
or ſtrand-rope, is bound faſt with nippers to the cable, 
and brought to the jeer-gapſtan, for the better weighing 
of the anchor, where the main-capſtan proves inſuffi- 
8 cient. | 7 | | | | 
VIOLA, in Botany. See VIOLET. 8 


have called the $MELT. 


VIOL A ſerotina, the late violet, a name given by the ancients | 


to a garden- flower, not properly of the violet kind, but 
to which we, as well as they, Shoe connected the name | 
violet, though with a diſtinctive epithet, we call it viola 
matronalis, or dame's VIOLET. ETD | | 


ſtood in ſome other parts of his works, where he alludes 
to this flower in his deſcription of the colour called by 
the Romans conchyl:us, or conchyliaceus color; he ſays, that 
the deepeſt degree of it was that of the flower of the | 
viola ſerotina. The commentators on his works have ge- 


colour of this name was a blue purple, like that of the 
violet; but he only means that it is of a deeper red than 
the colour of the mallow flower, and with a proportion- 
ate mixture of purple, as there is in that flower 
VIOLARIS lapzs, in Natural Hiſtory, a foſſile body, called 
by the Germans violſtcin, and by many authors lopis odore 
violarum, from its having a ſweet ſmell when freſh bro- 
ken, which has been ſuppoſed to reſemble that of the 


Diolet. 


The Germans have many ſtones, which have more or leſs A 


of a ſweet ſmell when freſh broken, as they have many 


which ſtink very ſtrangely; the latter of theſe they call | 
all by the common name of fwine-/one, and the former, | 
all by that of vielet-ſtone. The ſubſtance, however, which | 


poſſeſſes this quality in the higheſt degree of all others, 
and is therefore moſt proper to be called diſtinctly by this 
name, is a ſpecies of talc, of the genus of the bractea- 
"Tia, called by Dr. Hill brafearium niveum lucidiſſimum 
bradleis undulatis, or the ſnow-white ſhining bractearium, 
with undulated ſcales. This is found in maſſes of an 
extremely rude and irregular ſtructure, but very compact 
and firm, uſually of a roundiſh, or oblong figure : theſe 
are of various ſizes, from an inch or two, to a foot in 


diameter, and are compoſed of almoſt an infinite num- | 


ber of thin, extremely beautiful, and ſnow-white plates, 
which are all broad, thin, and flaky, and of various 


fizes, and perfectly irregular in ſhape and figure, and are 


naturally waved, bent, and curled: its ſmell, when 
broken, is not like that of any of the known perſumes, 
but is a ſort of mixed one, reſembling that of roſes and 
zlolets together: it is very heavy, and will neither give 
fire with ſteel, nor ferment with acid menſtruums. It is 
common on the ſhores of rivers in Italy, and in the moun- 
| tains in Germany. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 83. | 
VIOLATION, the act of violating, i. e. forcing a woman, 
or committing a rape upon her. | . 
Amnon, David's ſon, violated his ſiſter, who was aveng- 
ed by Abſalom : Tereus violated his ſiſter-in-law Philo- 


| 
Pliny is very expreſs in this diſtinction, but is not ſuffi- | 
ciently attended to in it; and by this means is miſunder- | 


|  reflexed; it has five ſmall ſtamina, which are annexed 


| grow till autumn, and then they may be planted where 


— 


| VIOLENT motion. See Motion. 
on the firſt line, to denote the piece intended for this in- th IOLET, viola, in Botany, a genus of the 


which ſtands out beyond the ſummits, and is crowned by 


three valves, including many oval ſeeds. Miller reckons 


| theſe roots, is at Michaelmas, that the young plants may 
where the plants are put on the borders of wood-walks 


. cultivated for their flowers, the gardeners tranſplant and | 
part their plants, ſoon after their flowering ſeaſon is over, 


be ſupplied with water till they have taken new root, uns 


: Violets may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
nerally explained this into his ſaying, that the deepeſt | 


March violets, are often ſubſtituted for the other in our 


ed by Dr. Strack, a German phyſicien, 


mela. To violate the queen, the king's eldeſt daughtcr, | 


or the princeſs of Wales, is high treaſon. 
2 7 


VIO 


infringement of a law, ordinance, or the ile breach or 
Thus, we ſay, a violation of the law of nature of th 
» 01 the 


law of nations, of a treaty of peace, of one's oath, & 
In which lenſe 


IOLENT, in the Schools, a thing done 

which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 8 8 
A thing is ſaid to be violent, when affected by 5 
ternal principle; the body that undergoes it contriby «A 
nothing thereto, but ſtruggling againit it. 8 
The body, in ſuch caſe, is faid to ſiruggle, becauſe wh 
ever is violent, diſcompoſes and diſtracts a thing fro 4 
natural conſtitution, and tends to deſtroy it. n 
The ſchoolmen all allow, that man, as being endued with 
reaſon, is capable of ſuffering ſuch violence; but brute 
and inanimate bodies are not: in brutum, &c. violentum 
non cadet. 


, Ingencha mong. 
gamia claſs. Its characters are theſe : 15 10 ef : . 


ſhort, permanent empalement of five leaves, which are 
differently ranged in the different ſpecies; the flower ig 
of the ringent kind, and is compoſed of five unequal pe- 
tals; the upper is broad, obtuſe, and indented at the 
point, having a horned nectarium at the baſe; the two 
fide petals are oppoſite; the two lower are larger and 


as appendages to the entrance of the nectarium, termi. 
nated by obtuſe ſummits, which are ſometimes conneQ- 
ed, and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 


an oblique ſtigma; the germen afterward turns to an 
oval three-cornered capſule with one cell; opening with 


eleven, and Linnzus twenty-five ſpecies, 
The common violets are eaſily propagated, by parting of 
their roots: this may be done at two ſeaſons. The firſt 
or moſt common ſeaſon for the removing and parting of 


be well rooted before winter: this is generally praCtifed 


in large plantations ; but in the gardens where they are 


'Thefe will have all the remaining ſummer to grow and 
get ſtrength, ſo will produce a greater quantity of flowers 
the following ſpring than thofe which are removed in au- 
tumn; but this is not to be practiſed where they cannot 


leſs in moiſt ſeaſons. 


ſown ſoon after they are ripe, or about the end of Au- 
guſt ; and, in ſpring, tranſplanted to ſhady borders to 


they are to remain; but the doublc-flowering v4olets do | 
not produce ſeeds. Miller. | 


The common violet, or viola odorata of Linnæus, is pe. 


rennial, grows wild in hedges and ſhady places, and 
flowers in March. The flowers of the hairy, ſcentleſs 


markets; but this ſort may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; the 
herb, by its having ſtalks, which trail on the ground, 
and bear both leaves and flowers, and by the young leaves 
being hairy; the flower, by the three lower petals being 
ſpotted with white, and by their want of \mell. The 


 officinal violet flowers have a very agrecable ſmel, and a | 
weak, mucilaginous, bitteriſh taſte. Taken to the quan- 
tity of a dram or two, they are faid to be gently r 
tive or purgative; and the ſeeds, which have more taſte 


than the flowers, to be more purgative, and ſometimes 
emetic. The flowers give out to water both their virtue 
and their fine colour, but ſcarcely impart any 2 
rectiſied ſpixit, though they impregnate the ſpirit owe 
their fine flavour, and probably alſo with their 1 7 5 
quality. An infuſion of two pounds of the 75 . 
in five or eight pints of boiling water, paſſed t * : 
fine linen cloth without preſſure, is made in oy 2 
into a ſyrup, which proves an agreeable Jaxative or wt; 
_ dren. Bot, the flowers and the ſyrup loſe — wy g 
in being long kept; acids change them inſtantly 0 
red ; alkalis, and fundry combinations of w 
earthy and metallic bodies, to à green 5 pre bs make 
ſalts, or thoſe compounded of an acid and aka 3 
no alteration, e 1 
That ſpecies of violet, called panſies, or tur | 
or viola tricolor of Linnæus, has lately been eco 7 


the cruſta lactea of children. He directs 2 
the freſh, or half a dram of the dried leaves, 
in half a pint of milk, which is to be 1 blende 
This doſe is repeated morning and evening. ** erup- 
that when it bas been adminiſtered eight days, e . 


V 10 es 


u ufually increaſes conſiderably, and the patient's urine 
25 a mel like that of cats. When the medicine 
has been taken 2 fortnight, the ſcurf begins to fall off 
in large ſcales, leaving the ſkin clean. The uſe of the 
remedy is to be perſiſted in, till the ſkin has reſumed the 
natural appearance, and the urine ceaſes to have any par- 
ticular ſmell. Lewis. : . 9 
viol Er, bulbous, a name ſometimes given to the sw w- 


drop, a plant which Linnæus makes a diſtinct genus un- | 


der the name galanthus 3 but which Tournefort compre- 
hends among the narciſſo-leucoiums. . 
Viol ET, calathian, the name of a ſpecies of N TIAN. 
Viol ET, corn, a name ſometimes given to the cau AN u- 
LA, or bell⸗lower. 55 
VioL ET, dame „ ROCKET, Or queens GILLIFLOWER, 
 bſperis, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia ſiliguoſa 
claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower is compoſed of 


four oblong petals, in form of a croſs, whoſe baſe or | 


tails are narrow, and ſituated in a four-leaved empale- 
ment, which falls away; it has fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina as 
Jong as the tube of the flower, two of which are much 
ſhorter than the other, terminated by narrow, erect ſum- 
mits, reflexed at their points; it has a honey gland ſitu- 
ated between the two ſhort ſtamina, and a four-cornered 
germen of the length of the ſtamina, but no ſtyle, with 
a lligma, ſitting on the germen, divided into two parts, 


which join at their points; the germen becomes a plain, | 


Jong, comprefſed pod with two cells, encloſing many oval 
compreſſed ſeeds. Linnæus enumerates ſeven, and Mil- 
ſer ten ſpecies. _ „ 


This plant is antiſcorbutic and diaphoretic, and is very | 
ſerviceable in the aſthma, coughs, and convulſions. The 


outward uſe of it 1s recommended in inflammations, 


cancers, gangrenes, ſphacelus, and contagious diſeaſes. | 


Bruiſed, it very potently reſiſts putrefactions; and ap- 


plied to peſtilential buboes in the arm-pits, it ripens and | 


ſoftens them. James from Boerhaave. 85 
VioLE T, dog's tooth, the name by which ſome call the dens 
canis of botanical writers. See DoG's tooth. | 
Viol kr, water, hottonia, in Botany, a genus of the pen- 


tandria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the | 


flower has one petal, with a tube of the length of the one- 
leaved empalement, cut above into five oblong, oval ſeg- 
ments, ſpreading open, and indented at their extremity ; 


it has five ſhort zwl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſtanding on the tube | 


of the peta], terminatea by oblong ſummits ;z in the cen- 
tre is ſituated a globular germen, ending in a point, ſup- 
porting a ſhort ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a globular 
ſtigma; the germen becomes a capſule of the ſame form, 
with one cell, filled with globular ſeeds, fitting upon the 
empalement. We know but one ſpecies, which grows 


naturally in ſtanding waters in many parts of England. | 


Linnæus enumerates two ſpecies. 3 | 
VIOLIN, vialino, fiddle, a muſical inſtrument, mounted 


_ four ſtrings, or guts; and ſtruck, or played, with 
a dow, | N 


It has long been a diſpute among the learned, whether 


the violin, or any inſtrument of that kind, as now played 
with a bow, was known to the ancients. The little 


figure of Apollo, playing on a kind of violin, with ſome- | 


thing like a bow, in the grand duke's tribuna at Florence, 
which Mr, Addiſon and others ſuppoſed to be antique, 
has been proved to be modern by the abbe Winckelmann 
and Mr. Mings. So that as this was the only piece of 


ſculpture reputed ancient, in which any thing like a bow | 


could be found, nothing more remains to be diſcuſſed 


relative to that point. With reſpect to an inſtrument | 
with a double neck, beſides that on the broken obelitk | 


at Rome, and one from a ſepulchral grotto in the an- 
cient city of Tarquinia, 


alingle figure, ſuppoſed to be a muſe, with an inſtrument 
nearly in the form of a modern violin, but the neck is 
much longer, and neither bow nor plectrum are diſco- 
7erable near it. This, as Dr. Burney apprehends, may 
ae been a CHELYS, which was a ſpecies of GIT AR, 
either thrummed by the fingers, or twanged with a quill. 
: © ancients had, indeed, inſtead of a Bow, the pLEC- 
| end, but in all the repreſentations which painting and 
wo Piure have preſerved. of this implement, it appears 
5 clumſy to produce from the ſtrings tones that had 
mer the [weetneſs or brilliancy of ſuch as are drawn 
vn — by means of the bow or quill. Dr. Burney 
** es, though it is repreſented ſo maſſive, that it was 
˖ quill, or piece of ivory in imitation of one, rather 
_ a ſtick or blunt piece of wood or ivory; and, in- 
_ Virgil tells us, Ain. vi. 647. that it was made of 
J. Burney's Hiſt, Muſ. vol. i. p. 515. 
2 conbits, like moſt other inſtruments, of three 
"9 the neck, the table, and the ſoundboard. 
© fide are two apertures, and ſometimes a third to- 
the top, ſhaped like a heart. 


higher than the ſame. 


there 1s an antique painting in | 
the collection of William Locke, eſq. which conſiſts of | 


VIP 


Its bridge, which is below the apertures, bears vþ the 


ſtrings, which are faſtened to the two extremes of the 

inſtrument; at one of them by a ſcrew, which ftretches 

or looſens them at pleaſures _ | 

The ſtyle and ſound of the violin are the gayeſt and moſt 

ſprightly of all other inſtruments; and hence it is, of 
all inſtruments, the fitteſt for dancing. Yet there are 

ways of touching it, which render it grave, ſoft, lan- 
guiſhing, and fit for church or chamber muſic. 

It generally makes the treble, or higheſt parts in concerts. 
Its harmony is from fifth to fifth. Its play is compoſed . 
of baſs, counter-tenor, tenor, ang treble z to which may 
be added, a fifth part: each part has four fifths, which 
riſe to a greater ſeventeenth, | 

In compoſitions of muſic; violin is expreſſed by V: two 


VV denote two violins. 


The word violin, alone, ſtands for treble violin: when 


the Italians prefix alto, tenore, or baſſo, it then expreſſes 


the counter-tenor, tenor, or baſs-violin. 


In compoſitions, where there are two, three, or more 


different violins, they make uſe of primo, ſecundo, terzo, 
or of the characters I? IIè III“, or 1% 2 3®, &c. to 


denote the difference. 


The violin has only four ſtrings, each of a different thick- 
neſs, the ſmalleſt whereof makes the e % mi of the 
higheſt octave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth below 
the firſt, makes the a mi la; the third, a fifth below the 
ſecond, is d la re; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the 


third, is ge re ſol. Moſt nations, ordinarily, uſe the 
cliff ge re /ol on the ſecond line, to denote the muſic for 


the violin; only, in France, they uſe the fame cliff as 
the firſt line at bottom: the firſt of theſe methods is beſt, 


where the ſong goes very low; the ſecond where it goes 
very high. 1 


Merſennus ſpeaks of the tenor and contratenor violin, 
which, he ſays, differ only in magnitude from the treble 
violin. But we have at preſent no ſuch inſtrument in 


uſe as the contratenor violin; the part proper to it being 


with eaſe performed on the violin; and accordingly in 
concertos, overtures, and other inſtrumental compoſitions | 
of many parts, the ſecond violin is in reality the counter- 


tenor part. It is much to be doubted, fays fir John 
Hawkins (Hiſt. Muſ. vol. iv. p. 115.) whether the coun- 


ter- tenor violin ever came into England. Anth. Wood, 
ſpeaking of the band of Charles II. makes no mention 
of the contratenor violin. Before the reſtoration of 
Charles II. ſays he, and eſpecially after, viols begun to 


be out of faſhion, and only violins uſed, as treble violin, 
tenor and baſs violin; and the king, according to the 


French mode, would have twenty-four violins playing be- 
fore him while he was at meals, as being more airy and 
briſk than viols. _ | 5 
A ſmall pocket violin is called a KI r. 


The VIOLONCELLO of the Italians is properly our fiftli 


violin, which is a little baſs violin, half the ſize of the : 
common baſs violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick, and 
half as long; which renders the found juſt an octave 


he VIOLONE is a double baſs, almoſt twice as big as the 
common baſs violin, and the ſtrings bigger and longer, in 
proportion; and conſequently, its found an octave lower 
than that of our baſs v/o/in; which has a noble effect in 


great concertos: but this depends upon the number of 


ſtrings, and the manner of tuning them; ſome perfor- 
mers uſing four ſtrings, and others three; and in the 
tuning of theſe there is a conſiderable difference. The 
true uſe of the violone is to ſuſtain the harmony, and in 
this reſpect it has a noble effect: divided baſſes are im- 
proper for it, the ſtrings not anſwering immediately to 
the percuſſion of the bow: theſe can only be executed 
with a good effect on the vioLONCELLO, the ſounds of 
which are more articulate and diſtinct. | 


VIPER, vipera, in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of SERPENT, 


the COLUBER berus of Linnzus, famed not only for the 


_ exceeding venomouſneſs of its bite, which is one ef the 


moſt dangerous poiſons in the animal kingdom, but alfo 
for the great uſefulneſs of its fleſh in medicine ; whence 


_ vipers come to make a conſiderable article in the materia 


medica. 3 | 
Its ſize is uſually two feet in length; though Mr. Pen- 
nant ſays he once ſaw a female (which is nearly a third 
larger than the male) which was almoſt three feet long; 
the ground colour of the viper is a dirty yellow; that of 
the female deeper; its back is marked through the whole 
length with a feries of rhomboidal black ſpots, touching 
each other at the points; the ſides with triangular ones; 
the belly entirely black, and covered with long black 
ſcales, placed tranſverſely ; the tail does not run to more 

than a fifth part of the length of the body beyond the 
anus, and is terminated in a very ſharp point. There 
is a variety; viz. the coluber preſter of Linnæus, and 
called by Petiver the vipera Anglica nigricans, _ $ 


FTP 


wholly black; but even in this the rhomboidal marks are 
very conſpicuous, being of a deeper and more gloſſy hue 
than the reſt. The head of the viper is inflated, which 
_ diſtinguiſhes it from the common ſnake ; the - ſnout not 
unlike that of a hog; the tongue is forked ; the teeth, 
which are fixteen in each jaw, ſmall and immoveable ; 
| befides the four canine teeth, which are placed two on 
each ſide the upper jaw, and are the inſtruments of poi- 
ſon, theſe are long, crooked, and moveable, and can be 
raiſed and depreſſed at pleaſure ; theſe are hollow from 
near the point to the baſe, near which is a gland that ſe- 
cretes, prepares, and lodges the poiſon; and the ſame 
ation that gives the wound, forces from this gland, 
through the tooth, the fatal juice into it. The viper has 
only ane row of teeth; whereas many others of the ſer- 
pent kind have two; its body is not at all fetid; where- 


as the inner parts of the bodies of other ſerpents are in- | 


tolerably ſo; it creeps but ſlowly, and never leaps like 


other ſerpents; though it is nimble enough to bite when 
provoked. _ | 


Vipers are found in many parts of this iſland; but the 

dry, ſtony, and, in particular, the chalky countries, 

_ abound with them. They are ſaid to ſwarm in many of 
the Hebrides. | 


MWormius ſays, the viper ſeeds on herbs ; but this aſ- 


ſuredly is not its only diet, fince there are frequently 
found in its ſtomach, frogs, toads, lizards, mice, beetles, 


moles, ſmall birds, and the like; many of which are of- 


ten found whole and it is ſurpriſing to conceive how 
they were ſwallowed, fince they are often three times as 
thick as the whole neck of the ſerpent, which muſt, 
therefore, be capable of a very extraordinary diſtenſion. 
The viper is capable of ſupporting very long abſtinence ; 
| ſome of them having been kept in a box fix months with- 
out food, and yet with unabated vivacity. They feed 
only for a ſmall part of the year, but never during their 
confinement, except, as it is ſaid, females with young; 
_ ſor if mice, their favourite diet, ſhould at that time be 


throw into their box, though they will kill, they will | 


not eat them. 'The poiſon decreaſes in proportion to the 
duration of their confinement; and the virtues of its 
fleſh are at the ſame time conſiderably leſſened. Theſe 
animals, when at liberty, remain torpid through the win- 
ter; but when confined have never been obſerved to take 
their annual repoſe. _ 5 

The male and female have the organs of generation very 
perfect: the female viper brings forth her young living; 
whereas all other ſerpents lay eggs, and hatch them; on 
which account, the viper is ranked among the viviparous 
animals. See Philoſ. Tranſ. No 84. p. 138. | 


Though vipers are viviparous, they are of that claſs of | 


animals of whoſe generation Ariſtotle (De Gen. Anim. 
lib. iii. cap. 2.) ſays, that they conceive a perfect egg 
within, but bring forth their young alive. | | 

The ſpecies is far from being prolific, more than eleven 


eggs not being found in one viper, which are, as it were, 


_ chained together, and each about the ſize of a black- 


bird's egg. They copulate in May, and are ſuppoſed to 
be about three months before they bring forth. It is 


ſaid, that the young of the viper, when terrified, will 


run down the throat of the parent, and ſeek ſhelter in 


its belly, in the ſame manner as the young of the opos- | 
.SUM retire into the ventral pouch of the old one; whence. 


ſome have erroneouſly imagined, that the viper devours 
its own young. FF 

The method of catching vipers is by putting a cleſt-ſlick 

on or near their head, after which they are ſeized by the 

tail, and put into a bag. Ray and Pennant. 5 

Dr. Mead obſerves, that the ancients eſteemed the viper 


ſacred; and that the kings of the Eaſt Indies cauſed cot- 


tages to be built for their entertainment, and their killers 


to be puniſhed with death. On medals, the viper is fre-. 


quently repreſented as a ſymbol of divine power; and, 
as ſuch, given by way of attribute to the ancient phy- 
ſicians. 5 f | 
Ihe ſtory of the rattle-sNAKEH's charming its prey has 
been laughed at by many, and by others the effects of 
the animal's fear have been ſuppoſed the reſult of a pre- 
_ vious bite; but we have a great deal of reaſon to be- 
lieve, that this fort of faſcination is juſt what it is related 
to be, from an experiment mentioned in the Philoſophi- 


cal Tranſactions, of a like thing in regard to a + 46 It is] 


well known that no viper will feed while in confinement, 
except a ſemale which is with young, but that ſuch a one 
will. A viper-catcher, who had more than ſixty living 
vipers in a cheſt, put a living mouſe in among them ; 
there happened to be one female big with young among 
theſe, none of the others at all regarded the mouſe, but 
ſhe raiſed up her head a little, and looked furiouſly ar it, 
Ihe mouſe was terrified, and ſtood ſtill for a conſiderable 
time, though the * continued rolled up in a ſpiral, 


| 


| riments. | 


4 


| 


only raifing up its head and looking at it, any 


blood, and ſtop the circulation. 


true one, in his eſſay on the poiſon of the viper, 


emitted. . 
Theſe ſlits, or perforations of the tee! 


VIP 


its tongue; the mouſe at length recovered of . SY 
and began to move, but without running awa night, 
walking in a terrified manner round and round fle only 
and often fqueaking ; at length ſhe came before theh of 
the creature, which was till raiſed, and the n 
The mouſe, after ſome time, went up to the Se 
and crept into its mouth, where ſhe was praduall * 
lowed without the viper's altering its poſture. Hora 
By Mr. Boyle's experiments 8 upon vipers in v 
it appeared, that on the withdrawing of the air fm, 
veſſel where the viper was put, ſhe Pei to ſwell Fory 
after ſome time, ſhe opened her mouth very wide 2 
frequently; but, on continuing two hours and a half 
the receiver, ſhe did not appear to be quite dead. The 
gaping of the jaws was attended with a loſs of the fee 
ling, obſerved at firſt in her whole body; but after ever 
time cloſing them ſhe ſwelled again, and thus bodies 
lank and plump reciprocally many times in an hour 
During the firſt moments this creature crawled about 1 
if in fearch of air, and afterwards foamed at the 
mouth, | | 5 
The neck and body continued ſwelled longer in a ſecond 
experiment with another viper, and a bliſter appeared 
on the back. This creature lived an hour and a half. 
The mouth remained vaſtly diſtended after death, and 
the internal parts of it were much diſtorted, and thruſt 
forwards. After the admitting of the air the mouth cloſed, 
and opened again after a time; and, in fine, on pinch- 
ing the tail there was ſome motion perceived in the body 
that ſeemed to argue life. The common ſnake bears the 
exhauſted receiver better than the viper, and, after man: 
hours remaining in it, and ſeeming dead, will give ſigns 
of life on being warmed by bringing the glaſs to the 
fire; but a longer continuance in the rarefied air abſo- 
_ kills it, as it does all other creatures. Phil. Tran, 
2? 62, | 
As to the manner wherein the viper conveys its poiſon, 
authors are a little diſagreed. Franciſco Redi, and 
Moife Charras, have each of ther written very curious 
> on the ſubject; but their reſult is very different, 
ee BITE. | PE 1 A 
Redi maintains, that all the venom of the viper is con- 
tained in the two veſiculæ, or bags, which cover the baſe 
of the two canine teeth; whence, upon biting, a yel- | 
lowiſh liquor is ſqueezed out into the wound; where, 
mixing with the blood, and other juices, it produces thoſe 
dreadful ſymptoms. This hypotheſis he maintains by a 
good number of experiments; as of animals, viz. cocks, | 
&c. being bit with vipers, after theſe veſiculz and their 
juice had been taken out, without any ſigns of poiſon, or 
any ill conſequence at all. . 
Charras, on the other hand, maintains, that this yellow 
liquor is not poiſonous; that he has given it to pigeons 
as food, without their being at all diſordered thereby; | 
that the viper's bite he has always found mortal to am. 
mals, even after the bag has been taken clear out, as well 
as before; and laſtly, that the poiſon muſt lie in the ir- 
ritated ſpirits of the viper, which it exhales in the ardor 
of its biting, and which are ſo cold, that they curdle the 


The controverſy between theſe two ingenious authors K 
very extraordinary; their ſyſtems are oppoſite, yet bot 
are maintained by a great number of well atteſted expe- 


FA A t of Go. Redi to be the 
Dr. Mead ſuppoſes the ſentiment of ſig r 


; h bj | 
to Redi's account, that the poiſon in the v:per's bag is 


| ſeparated from the blood by a conglomerate gland, lying 


in the lateral interior part of the os ſincipitis, behind * 
orbit of the eye; from which gland there is a duct . 
conveys the poiſon to the bags at the teeth. Ie 
he adds, are tubulated for the conveyance and emi! g's 3 
the poiſon into the wound; but their hollowne®, 009 
not reach to the apex, or tip of the tooth, but ende . 


long ſlit below the point, out of which lit the poiſon 18) 


h, Galen tells us 


the mountebanks of his days uſed to ſtop with ſome hog 
lc them 


of paſte; after which they would publicly exP9 
ſelves to be bitten without danger. W 
The abbe Fontana, in a treatiſe on the pins oh 1670 
per, firſt publiſhed in Italian, in 1705) age. ; le Fd 
tranſlated into French by M. Darcet, who has 0 5 that 
ral additions to it, has given the reſult of ” "fol 
ſix thouſand experiments, in which upw?! killed b 
thouſand animals were bitten, and moſt them 
the vipers. | ; three 
'The 5 he ſays, has ſometimes four, Go ani 
but generally two canine teeth in eac 1 b (os and be 
inſerted and fixed in-a ſocket; at their 999 © 1 
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. i horn. ate fix or ſeven ſmaller teeth, adhering by a 
hind _ which, it is thought, are intended to 3 
ccm of the larger teeth, ſometimes loſt in the act 
7 A ſimilar conjecture, with reſpect to the 
1 of tde ſame kind of teeth in the rattleſnake, was 
male by Dr. Bartram. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 456. p. 358. or 
Abr. vol. ix. p. 6. 2 
Fach of theſe has two cavities; one tubular, beginning 

ear the baſe, and proceeding along the convex fide 
rexrly to the end, and open at each end; the aperture 

ear the baſe being almoſt elliptical, and the other lon- 
citudinal 3 the other cavity, fituated behind the former, 
and never before obſerved, is broad at the baſe, and di- 
miniſhes as it approaches toward the point, It has onl 
one aperture at the inſertion in the gum, through whic 
the nerves and blood-veſſels of the tooth are admitted. 
Ihe fibrous ſheath, that covers all theſe teeth, ſeems to 
he a continuation of the external membrane of the pa- 
late, being always open near the points of the teeth. 
The receptacle of the venom is a ſmall bladder, a ſpongy 


gland, ſituated under the muſcles of the ſide of the | 


upper jaw, and ſeldom containing more than three or 
four drops of a yellow fluid, which is conveyed thence 


dy an excretory duct to the ſocket of the canine teeth, 
whence it enters the lower aperture of the tube, and 


finds it way out again at the longitudinal orifice, near the 


point, into the internal part of the wound occaſioned by 


the bite: this fluid receives its impulſe from a conſtrictor 
muſcle, which, however, never propels at once the 
whole of the contents of the gland. 


Eels of the bite of the VipER. The ſymptoms following | 
the bite of a wiper are, an acute pain in the place 
- wounded; ſwelling, firſt red, afterwards livid, ſpread- 


ing by degrees; great faintneſs; a quick, low, and ſome- 
times interrupted pulſe ; ſickneſs at the ſtomach ; bilious 
convulſive vomiting 3 cold ſweats ; ſometimes pains about 


the navel; and death itſelf, if the ſtrength of the pa- | 


tient, or lightneſs of the bite, do not prevent it. 


If he overcomes it, the ſwelling continues inflamed for 
ſome time; and the ſymptoms abating, from the wound | 
runs a ſanious liquor, little puſtules ate raiſed about it, 
and the colour of the ſkin is as if the patient were icte- 


neil. 8 e | 
But the violence of the ſymptoms depends much on the 


ſeaſon of the year, the difference of the climate, the ſize 
or rage of the animal, or the depth and ſituation of the 


wound. | 
By the microſcope, the virus, according to Dr. Mead, 
was found to conſiſt of minute ſalts in continual motion; 


after which a number of ſpicula or darts appeared, re- 


ſembling, but much finer, a fpider's web. This, when 
mixed with ſyr. violar. inclined it to red, no ways to 
green; ſo that the juice is not alkalious: but Mr. Boyle, 


and Dr. Pitcairn, prove the blood to be only an alkali. 
Such a ſmall quantity of the virus ſeems to have ſo great | 
an effect, partly by wounding the fibres, and partly by | 


altering the coheſion of the globules of blood, which, 
by the elaſtic matter thereof, proves a nimble vehicle to 


carry the viperine ſpicula almoſt every where ſuddenly. | | 
| Theſe will ſtimulate and fret the ſenſible membranes; 
whereupon a more than uſual afflux of the animal juices | 


may be carried to the parts. 


It is neither acid nor alkaline, nor of 


it exhibit any acrid or cauſtic appearance. When dried 
upon a glaſs, it contracts into a number of molecules, with 
interſtices between them, which Mead took for cryſtals, 
and hence aſcribed to the virus a ſaline nature. The 


fluid ſubſides in water; is not inflammable z when freth | 


nther viſcous, and when dry of a conſiſtency ſimilar to 
that of pitch ; in which ſtate it is partly ſoluble in water, 
ut not in fpirit of wine: by various teſts it was found 
to be of a gummy nature, and ſo far as it has been ex- 
anined, it may be called an animal gum. x 

mong two hundred vipers which the abbe diſſected, he 
ound two whoſe veſicles contained none of the yellow 
poiſon, and five in which, inſtead of the poiſon, he 


wund a white, opake, viſcous matter, which, in two of 


er was perfectly innocent, and, in the other three, | 


r. Mead aſſerts, that the bite of the viper is fatal to its 


ined fome venomous quality. 


0 - . * o . 

» lpecies 3 but this, ſays the abbe, is a miſtake ; nor, 

2 e, is there an inſtance of an animal furniſhed with 
<cretion deleterious to its own kind. 6 


m IP of vipers is not a poiſon for all kinds of ani- | 


it having been found harmleſs when applied to 


Ges, ſnails, and ſome other animals of cold blood: 
ol. IV, No 386. | 


—_ 


> 


| 


there is reaſon to apprehend, if applied in à ſafficicit 
quantity in proportion to the ſize of the animal, it al- 
ways proves fatal tb the hot-blooded animals. The one 
thouſandth part of a grain was found ſufficient to kill a 


ſparrow ; five or (ix times that quantity was neceſſary to 
kill a pigeon z and thus, comparing the weight of theſe 


animals, the abbe inferred from calculation, that three 


| Jag will be required to kill a man, and twetve to de- 
{troy an ox: and therefore, as a viper of a moderate 


fize contains ſeldom more than two grains of virus, and 


vipers are known to emit but a ſmall proportion of their 
venom at every bite, he concludes, that a man cannot 
be killed by leſs than five or fix vipers wounding him 
nearly at the ſame time, and in patts the moſt ſuſcepti- 
ble of the inſection, and that an ox will require twenty 
to produce that effect. 1 

The abbe Fontana found, after a ſeries of experiments, 
for aſcertaining which are the parts of -an animal moſtly 
affected by this poifon, that it was never noxious unleſs 
it had penetrated the cellular membrane; that it had no 


effect upon the nerves, bones, the marrow, the brain, 
the tongue, or palate z and, in general, the operation 


of this poiſon was found to be the moſt rapid and fatal 


when it affected thoſe parts of the animal that abound 
with blood, e. g. the more ſanguineous muſcles, the liver, 


and all the viſcera and inteſtines; and its effect is never 


mote rapid than when injected immediately into the 


blood. 


On diſſecting an animal killed by the venom of two vi- 
pers injected into its jugular vein, the whole maſs of the 


blood in the heart and larger veſſels was found coagulat- 


ed and black; and yet blood out of the circulation, even 
whilſt warm, and at the inſtant when it leaves the vein, 
is no ways affected by it. The abbe alſo mentions ex- 


periments, which prove, that, contrary to the opinion 
of Redi, Celſus, and ſeveral others, this poiſon is mor- 


tal 8 taken in a proportionate quantity into the ſto- 
mach. | 


There have been various opinions with reſpect to the 
cauſe of the death of animals bitten by vipers. Some 
have thought that it is occaſioned by the immediate co- 


agulation of the blood ; and others, by a ſudden inflam- 
mation of the whole frame. | N 


Hoffman, and his diſciples, attribute this death to an 


univerſal ſpaſm. Dr. Mead, as we have ſeen above, to 


the effects of the cauſtic ſaline property of the virus: 
Buffon, who diſcerns organic molecules in all animated 


nature, aſſerts, that they exiſt in this venom, and con- 

ſtitute its deleterious property. Baker maintains, that 

this poiſon affects the hgure and ſolidity of the red 2 | 
uffi 


bules of the blood, and that a ſingle atom of it is 
cient to corrupt the whole maſs of that fluid. But the 


abbe Fontana, apprehending that the life of an animal 
is wholly dependent on the irritibility of its muſcular 


fibres, aſcribes the deleterious property of the poiſon of 


Vipers, to its effect upon that irntibility which it deſtroys, _ 


diſpoſing the parts to a very rapid putrefaction; or ra- 


ther, this loſs of irritability is the confequence of the 


change produced in the blood by the venom. 


This tendency of the poiſon to promote putrefaQion_ 
ſeems to indicate, as the abbe imagines, that iis uſe in 
DN the animal œconomy of the viper is its operating as a 
the venomous quality of this yellow fluid does not de- 1 | 

pend, according to the abbe Fontana, bi ſupra, on the 

Irnitation of the viper, but is rather its peculiar and ſpe- | 
_ Cific character. 
the nature of any ſalt: it has no determinate taſte nor 
fmell, excites no inflammation on the tongue, nor does 


menſtruum to promote digeſtion. 7 
The cuie of the venomous bites of vipers ſeems very un- 


ſettled : Mr. Boyle found a hot iron held near the place 
very ſucceſsful 3 but it proved otherwiſe with M. Chat- 
_ ras. Again, the fnake-root from the Eaſt Indies, im- 


mediately applied to the place, is much commended 


but ſignor Redi, and M. Charras, found it of no uſe; _ 
yet Baglivi, and Dr. Havers, give inſtances of its good 


. 


ſucceſs. 


Dr. Mead adds, that the ſnake-ftone directly applied to i 
2 pigeon, when bitten, faved its life ſour hours; whereas 


molt of the other pigeons bitten died in half an hour. 
This ſtone is not natural, but factitious; its virtue lies 
in its poroſity, which is ſuppoſed to imbibe the virus, 

The viper-catchers, Dr. Mead adds, have a ſpecific, in 
which they can ſo far confide as not to be afraid of being 


bitten. | 
That ſpecific is, the axungia of the viper preſently rub- 


bed into the wound; which, conſiſting of clammy, viſ- 
cid, penetrating, and aCtive parts, ſheathes the 
the virus. | 

'The ſame author, applying it to the noſtrils of a dog 


bitten, found the creature well the next day: when this 


is not timely applied, and the virus has inſinuated into 

the blood, the fal. viper. is excellent, given and repeated 

till ſweats be produced. This ſucceeded well with M. 

Charras ; and Dr. Mead relates, that it recovered one 

after the virus had induced an univerſal icterus. 

The bite of rhe 3 having been ſuppoſed certainly cur- 
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able by oil of olives, vulgarly called ſallad-oil, alone, [ 


and a viper=catcher in England having ſuffered himſelf to 
be bitten by one of theſe creatures, and having recovered 
afrer many dangerous ſymptoms, and the cure being at- 


tributed to the oil alone, though other medicines were | 


given him internally; in conſequence of which Dr. Va- 
ter tried the fame remedy with ſucceſs at Dreſden ; Mel. 
Geoffroy and Hunauld, of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, made a number of experiments, in which 
this oil proved ineffectual; and added to their accounts, 
ſome others of perſons bitten, in which all the dreadful 
conſequences of that poiſon ate ſhewn, and the reme- 
dies by which they were cured are mentioned. Philot. 
Tranf. Ne 442, 444, 445+ or Abr. vol. ix. p. 60. 

Their firſt inſtance is in the caſe of Mr. Piron, who was | 
bitten at the end of the fore-nnger by an enraged viper, 
there immediately iſſued a drop of blood from the wound, 
and the firſt application made to it was the covering up of 
the whole finger with a quantity of Venice treacle; the 
finger, however, ſwelled violently, and was ſcarified in 
feveral places, and the patient was made to eat the body 
of the viper boiled, and drank after it a glaſs of wine 
with ſome Venice treacle, and with a few drops of the 
volatile ſpirit of vipers; and the finger was wrapped 


round with exp Se and bandages wetted in aqua vitre. | 


Soon after this the patient began to have inclinations to 
vomit, he vomited very plentifully, the ſwelling increal- 
ed, and his arm, which was now very much diſtended, 


was ſcariſied in twenty places, and compreſſes of linen, 
dipped in aqua vitæ, laid on the wounds; he afterwards | 


took volatile falt of vipers in repeated doſes, had more 
ſcarifcations made on his arm, and he drank in the ſpace 
of an afternoon and evening a quart of ſtrong wine. He 
flept very ſound gfter this, and the ſymptoms all diſap- 
peared ; he was almoſt recovered by fix o'clock the next 


morning, only the ſcarifications took two months to | 
heal, and, after that time, he enjoyed a perfect ſtate of | 


health. | 


A ſecond inſtance is that of a young lad, of a robuſt con- 


ſtitution bitten by a viper, enraged, and kept for fome | 


time in a very hot place near the fire; he felt a pain like 
that of oil of vitriol dropped on a wound, but without 
delay he cut off the head of the wiper, bruiſed it, and 
applied it to the wound, and tied the finger, on which 


be was bitten, very tight round with a binder: he, after | 


this, had ſome ſcarifications made, and rubbed into 
them a quantity of the fat of the viper; he killed four 
_ wipers, and uſed all their fat, and took three drams of 
Venice treacle in ſome wine. His whole arm ſwelled, 
he perceived a violent heat over his whole body, and the 
other hand was ſo ſwelled at length that he could ſcarce 
ſhut it : on this he took a large doſe of Venice treacle, 
camphor, volatile ſalt of vipcrs, of amber, and of fa] 
ammoniac, and a dram of volatile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 


and ſal volatile oleoſum; this he repeated at ſome di- 


fiance of time; he was blooded in the oppoſite arm; the 
patient vomited violently ; and, an incthon being made 


vipers. After having vomited plentifully, and been em- 


brocated with this warm mixture, he found himſfelf}j 
much eaſier, at eight o'clock at night he took another | 
doſe of his volatile medicines, and flept till four in the 
morning, he then took a large glaſs of wine, and ſlept. 

till Gx, and at ſeven eat a part of a chicken wich a good | 


appetite. The ſurgeons would have made more ſcarifi- 
cations on the arm, but he would not ſuffer it; and three 
days afterwards an erifipelas appeared, to which he ap- 
plied a mixture of aqua vitæ and ointment of marſhmal- 
lows, and finally was perfectly recovered. | 


Theſe are two inſtances in which the ſymptoms of the | 
bite appeared much in the ſame manner with thoſe of the | 


| 


man who ſuffered himſelf to be bitten in England, in or- | 


der to be cured by the oil. The ſleep came on in all the 
ſame circumftances, and they were all cured, as well he 


Who uſcd no unctuous application at all, as he who uſed | 


this effect conkned to the external p 
that had been bitten had three gang 


found in part gangrened. I ects | 
part gangren he effects, however, were 


with very different conſequences ; fo that remedies ate 


the fleſh of creatures killed by vipers, or to drink the 


—_ —— 


_ perſon kills vipers. Phil, Tranſ. Ne 9. p. 160. 


with ſallad oil, which will ſecure him from the leaſt in- 


rica practiſe the ſame at this day. 


vhich can be uſed in any kind of poiſon, and ought tobe 
all along the finger, there followed no blood. The hand, | 
arm, and breaſt were embrocated with a mixture of ſpi- | 
rit of lavender, camphor, Venice treacle, and the fat of | 
this country, 


may be applied a leaf of good tobacco moiſtened with 


which had received the wound was! 1 

livid, and theſe ſymptoms uſually naps her, and 
thigh to the belly, and ſometimes up to the bret. be 
tions made along theſe parts always difcovereq th s "ot 
of the membrana adipoſa full of a bloody-coloure lake 
and the membrane itſelf was ſwelled, blackiſh : 3 
grened. And this appeared always more plain ne gen- 
belly than in any other part; the membrana adi g an 
other parts of the body was in its natural ſtate : The i 
jured parts often had à cadaverous ſmell; the muſ 0 5 
the wounded limb were alſo found of a browniſh 10 5 
and their fibres had loſt their conſiſtence, and fe = 
ready to give way to the approaching gangrene. Nor 
arts alone ; a mooſe 


en had renous ſpots on its 
heart, and all the indications of a beginning ee 


other parts of it; the concave fide of the liver was all. 
gangrened, and had wholly loſt its conſiſtence; aud the 
lungs of a fowl, that had been bitten on the wing, were 


different in degree, from the bites of the ſeveral ien 
and there ſeems no reaſon to doubt, but that the bite of 
different animals, though of the ſame ſpecies, under dif 
ferent circumſtances, either in regard to the creature 


wounding, or the cieature wounded, may be followed 


not to be depended on from their ſucceſs in one or two 
trials. Mem. Acad. Scienc. Par. 1737. 

The poiſon of the viper is only noxious when immedi. 
ately conveyed into the blood. Nor is it mortal to cat 


wine in which they have been drowned; or to ſuck the 
parts they have wounded. On the contrary, ſignior Redi 
ſays, ſucking the wound is a ſovereign remedy againſt the 
bite of wipers, This author denies what had been affirm- 
ed by Ariſtotle and Galen, that the ſpittle of a faſting 


The practice of ſucking out poiſons is very ancient, and 
indeed nothing can be more rational Where the bite 
cannot be cut out, this is the moſt likely way for extradt- 
ing the poiſon. There can be no danger in performing 
this ofhice, as the poiſon does no harm, unleſs it is taken 
into the body by a wound. The perſon who ſucks the 
wound, ought, however, to waſh his mouth frequently 


convenience. - ICE 
The Pſylli in Africa, and the Merſi in Italy, were famed 
for curing the bites of poiſonous animals, by ſucking the 
wound; and we are told that the Indians in North Ame- 
When the wound is well ſucked, it ſhould be aſterwards 
rubbed with warm fallad oil. A. poultice of bread and 
milk, ſoftened with ſallad oil, ſhould likewiſe be applied 
to it, and the patient ſhould drink freely of vinegar- | 
whey, or water-gruel with vinegar -in it, to make him 
ſweat. VINEGAR is, indeed, one of the beſt medicines 


taken very liberally. If the patient be ſick, he may take 
a vomit. This courſe, ſays Dr. Buchan, will be ſuth- 
cient to cure the bite of any of the poitonous animals of 


Dr. Brookes ſays, that the following remedy, which was 
the invention of a negro, who, for the diſcovery, o- 
tained his freedom and a penſion for life of 100 /. per = | 
num, from the general aſlembly of Carolina, has been 
found effectual for the bite of the rattle-sxAKE. The 
preſcription is as follows: take of the roots of plan- 
tain and horehound in ſummer, roots and branches to- 
gether, a ſufficient quantity; bruiſe them in a mortar, | 
and ſqueeze out the juice, of which give, 25 ſoon 35 pol 
ſible, one large ſpoonful; if the patient be ſwelled, force 
it down his throat, This generally will cuie but if el 3 
finds no relief an hour after, give him another ſpoontu z 
which is ſaid never to fail. If the roots are dricd, they 
mult be moiſtened with a little water. 10 the woun 


rum. 


Meſſrs Juſſieu and Le Sage ſtrongly recommend bog 4 | 
of the volatile fluor alkali as an antidote againſt 2 
nom of vipers ; but if the proofs alledged by dhe f. 
Fontana, that the poiſon of w7pers is not of an 8 8 
ture be admitted, the utility of the alkall muſt f 55 
cluded. The abbe adds, that cantharides, applie - 

wardly, always did miſchief by increalmg the in _ 
tion ; when given inwardly, they operated as 21 © ved 
which is ſometimes beneficial. Scarification pro i 
the ſame effect with the external application * of 

rides: Peruvian bark, theriaca, oils, the .. | 
leeches, and of the mouth, were all found ine p os 
He alſo explodes, in this caſe, the boaſled 2 o allo, 

Piedra de Cobras, as an alexipharmic, Wei times 

when applied to the wound in pigeons . > deen 


the fat of the vipers, or the Engliſhman who depended | 
[ | upon oil. The internal medicines given to them all were 
[| of much the fame kind; and all that can be concluded | 
: 


from the whole is, that either theſe bites would not have 
proved mortal in themſelves, or that the cordial medi- | 
cines, which they took internally, were the remedies | 
that prevented the miſchicf that would have enſued; and | 
theſe ſerm to have acted not as ſpecifics againſt the bite | 
of this animal, but merely as medicines that would ſtop 
the ſpreading of a gangrene; the unprevented increaſe 
| of which is the thing that proves fatal from this crea- 
'F ture's bite. | : 
The diſſections of the animals which had died by the bite 
of the viper, whether they had or had not been rubbed | 
with oil, afforded all the ſame appearances. The limb 


| 


* 


0 


II 


been 


d . | + 
33 hole this writer infers, that the greateſt ſe- 


curity we have againſt the bite of wipers in one ſpecies, 


is the little probability of its being poiſonous to the de- 


tee that bas been always imagined, and that has cauſed 
{ach dreadful alarms, which alone are ſufficient to irri- 
tate a tainted habit. He alſo doubts whether the bite of 
the rattle-[nake 18 actually fo veromous as is generally 


:nacined. Scc Fontana ſur les Poiſons et ſur le Corps | 
© 


Animal, &c. in two volumes, 4to. Florence. | 

Vipers make a conſiderable article in medicine, Moſt 
authors agree, that. there * part, humour, or excte- 
ment, not even the gall ticlf of a wiper, but may be 
ſwallowed without harm. Accordingly the ancients, and, 
as ſeveral authors aſſure us, the Indians, as well as many 


VIR 


of ſe, but not ſo as to juſtify any confidence in J decoQtion of the dried plant in epilepſies. It is ſaid that 


very ſingular cures have been done by it. 

VIPER's Graſs, ſcorxonera, in Botany, a genus of the /yn- 
 genefua polygamia equalis elaſs. Its characters are theſe : 
the common empalement is ſcaly, cylindrical, and 
imbricated; the flower is compoſed of ſeveral herma- 
phrodite florets, which are narrow, tongue-ſhaped, 
and indented in five parts; they have five ſhort hair-like 
ſtamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits; the germen 
is ſituated under the floret, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, 
crowned by two reflexed ſtigmas ; it turns to a ſingle, 
oblong, channelled ſeed, crowned with a feathery down. 
Linne us enumerates ten, and Miller eight ſpecies. 

The roots of the common viper's graſs, or ſeorzonera 
Hiſpauica of Linnæus, have been employed indif- 
feremly as alexipharmacs, and in hypochondriacal 


other people at this day, both of the Eaſt and Welt, eat | diſorders, and obſtftuctions of the viſcera ; but at pre- 


them as We do cels. 


(ano viper na, viper's fleſh, either roaſted or boiled, che 
phyſicians have unanimouſly preſcribed as an excellent 
reſtorative z and it has been particularly recommended in 


the elephantians, incurable conſumptions, leproſy, &c. 


and Dr. Mead thinks, they might be leſs ſparing in the 
quantity than they are inſtead of a little viper's fleſh, |. 


he recommends the broth or jelly of vipers; or, as the 
ancients did, to boil and eat them as fiſh, or at leaſt to 


drink vinum viperinum, 1. e. wine wherein they have 


been long infuſed. 
ſiper's fiſh, indeed, appears to be very nutritious, and 


therefore an uſcful reftorative in ſome kinds of weak- | 


neſles and emaciated habits z but in ſcrophulous, leprous, 
and other like diſtempers, the good effects which have 
been aſcribed to it are more uncertain. Dr. Lewis ſays, 
that he has known a viper taken every day for above a 
month, in diſorders of the leprous kind, without any ap- 
parent benefit. | | | 
The form in which they are uſed to the beſt advantage, 


is that of broth, or jus viperinum, of which an elegant | 


preparation is directed by the London College. 


Viper's fleth is an ingredient in ſeveral of our beſt anti- | 


dotes, as the theriaca Andromach. &c. _ 

The apotheearies alſo formerly ſold the pulvis viperinus, 
which is only dried wipers pulverized, heart, liver, and 
all, and paſſed through a ſieve. This, to heighten the 
price, we ſuppoſe, they call animal BEZOARD. | 

Ide ſalts of wipers, whether volatile or fixed, alſo their 
fat, or axungia, and their oil, chemically drawn, are 
drugs that have been in conſiderable repute. 7 
The ſat of the viper is accounted particularly uſeful 

in diſorders of the eyes; but what advantages it has 

above other ſoft fats, is by no means clear. It was ſor- 
merly ſuppoſed to have ſome ſpecific power of reſiſting 


1 


the poiſon of the viper's bite, by being rubbed immedi- 


ately on the wounded part; but experience has now 
ſhewn, that common oil is, in this intention, of equal 
ellicaey. Lewis. 5 | z 1 
VER Mine, vinum viperinum, is a preparation of wipers 
infuſed in wine. It is commonly made by macerating 


tor a week, with a gentle heat, two ounces of the dried 


liel in three pints of mountain. This has been deemed 


a great reſtorative, and provocative te venery, and alſo good 


againſt cutaneous exuptions, &c. 


But Dr. Lewis obſerves, that it caunot perhaps be aſſirm- 


ed from fair experience, that this wine has any great vir- 
the: / to es Ol th 5 Tide. 
VireR's Buglaſs, echium, in Botany, a genus of the pentan- 
dria monogynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the lower 


hath a permanent empalement, divided into five parts ; | 


it has one petal, with a ihort tube, and an erect broad 

tim, cut into five irregular parts, with naked chaps; 
and it has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by oblong 
prolkrate ſummits; in the bottom are ſituated four ger- 


mina with one ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe biſid | 


ſigma, which become ſo many roundith pointed feeds, 
encloled in the rough empalement. Linnæœus enume- 
"es nine, and Miller ſeven ſpecics. 


51558 | ' ; 
85 34 made a ſtrange millake in his account of this 5 
Pant: he lays, the ancients were acquainted with two 


cies of it, the deſcriptions of which he gives correctly 


enouch from Dioſcorides; but then he adds, that there 


ba third kind, called by ſome perſonata, a plant with 


extremely large leaves, and with burs, or prickly nodules, | 


Jay of fruit. | | 
t is clear from this, that the author confounded the 
words ar&inm and echinm together, though ſufficiently 


unlike both in ſound and orthography, to have been di- 


"guſhed; and his third cchium is no other than the 
vat arctium, or burdock. | 


the flowers of the viper's bugloſs are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs | 


ro lirtue of cordials, in the ſame degree with the bor- 
of and buglofs. Some authors greatly recommend a 


fent are more properly conſidered as alimentary articles, 
in general ſalubriovs, aud moderately nutritious. They 
abound with a milky juice, of a ſoft ſwectiſh taſte, but 
which, in drying, contract a flight bitterneſs. ExtraQts 
made ſrom them by water are conſiderably ſweet and 
mucilaginous: extracts made by rectified ſpirit have a 
leſs degree of iweetiſhneſs, accompanied with a ſligh 
ou warmth, | | a 
n Caitheuſer's experiments, the ſpirituous extract 
amounted to one third the weight of the root, and the 
Watery to above one half. Lewis. 1 
VIr ERA pileata, or vittata, in Zoslogy, a name by which 
ſome authors have called a remarkable ſpecies of Indian 


capella. * . | | | 5 
VIPERARIA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 

to the ſcorxonera, or VIPFR'S grafs. - 
VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary ſtature and courage, 

and who, with the female ſex, has the mien and air of a 
man, and performs the add ions and exerciſes of men. 
The word is pure Latin, formed from vir, man, and is 
ſeldom uſed but in the way of diverſion. Ss . 
Such were Semiramis, and Pentheſilea, among the an- 


of Orleans, among the moderns. | EY. 
In the Vulgate verſion of the Bible, Eve is called virago, 
ee of the rib of the man. The Latin tranſ- 
lator by this, aimed to preſerve the etymology as it is in 
the Hebrew, and of vir, formed virage; as Adam, in 
the Hebrew text, called Eve Iſcha, of i/ch, man. 
VIKGA. See YarD. 705 


as ſheriffs and bailiffs carry, as a badge of their office. 


eo quod habuit in manu ſua coram juſticiariis hie virgam ni- 
gram & inhoneſtam, ubi habere debuiſſet virgum album & 
houcſtum certæ longitudinis, prout decet. In ſeſſ. tin, de 
Cardiff. 7 Hen. VI. : 7%: | 
VigrGa aurea, in Botany, ſee GOLDEN Red. | 
V1iRGA paſtoris, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors 
to dipſacus. | 7 PS 
| Where the name virga paſtoris occurs in the tranſlation 
of the Arabian writers, it is not to be ſuppoſed to mean 
the plant we call vi paſtors. 5 | 
Serapion and Aricenna z but they called the common 
horſetail by this name, when they applied the adjective 
by it the common knot-graſs. ne 
VIR GA /anguinea,. in Botany, a name given by Mathiolus, 
and ſome other authors, to the cornus fæmina, or dog- 
| berry buſh, common in our hedges. | 
VIR G lateralis minimus, in Anatomy, a name given by 
ſome writers io a mulcle, called by others /evator an; 
parvus, and by ſome tranſver/us ani. It is called by Al- 


| penis. 


funes tentorii; being an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtreams of 
light, repreſenting a bundle of rods or ropes.” 

It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of the ſun-beams 
through certain rimulz, or chinks; at leaſt through 
' the more lax and open parts of a watery cloud, happen- 
ing chiefly. in the morning and evening. | 
There is alſo another kind, conſiſting not of ſtreams of 
mere white light, but, as it were, painted of various 
colours, like thoſe of the rainbow. 


” k 


| 


VIRGATA futura, a term uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the 
ſagittal ſuture of the cranium. 

VirGaTaA Terre, or VIRGA ferræ, a YARD=land, 
VIRGATORES Serwientes, in Fleta, are vergers, or tip- 
{taves, who attend the judges. Ses VERGER, and SER= 
JEANT at ms. 


VIRGILIANZE Sertess See SORTES, 


VIRGIN, 


ſerpent, more uſually known by the name of copra de 


cients ; and Jeanne la Pucelle, commonly called the Maid 


VIRCà is particularly uſed in law for vERGE, or rod, ſuch 


Ranf. ap Howell, præpaſitus de Lantiffin amerciatus pro 


It is, indeed, the literal trarflation of the eee | 


female to it; and when they added the male, they meant 


binus the tranſver/us perinæi, and by ſome tranſverſalis 


VirGa, in Pby/islogy, a meteor, called alſo columelle, ad 
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V1RGIN is alſo applied, by way of eminenee, to Mary the 


Many of the fathers, with the modern churches, hold, 
that the Virgin not only conceived, but brought forth, or | 


may be ſaid of Apollinaris and Eunomius, with their fol- 


V1RGIN, Charity of the Holy. See CHARITT. 
V1iRGIN, Nativity of the. See NATTVITV. 
ViRGIN, Preſentation of the. See PRESENTATION, 
V1RGINs of Love. See Mission. | 
V1RGIN is alſo applied, figuratively, to ſeveral things that 
- retain their abſolute purity, and have never been made 
VVV | 

VIRGIN Jax. See Virgin Wax, 

VIRGIN Oz, See Virgin Oil. 

VIRGIN Gold. See GorD. | 
VIRGIN Copper. See COPPER, | | | 
Virgin Puick/ilver, is that found perfeAly formed, and | 


from the mineral earth, by mere lotion, without fire, 
VIRGIN Pai chment, See PARCHMENT. | 
ViRrGin Suiphur. See SULPHUR s. 
V1irGi1N's Bower, clematis, in Botany, a genus of the poly- 
flowers have no empalements; they have each four looſe 


compreſſed germina, with an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned 
by a ſingle ſtigma; the germina become ſo many roundiſh 


molt expeditious method of increafing theſe plants, and 
The belt time for laying down the branches is July, ſoon 
after they have made their firſt ſhoots: the branches 


ſhould be faſtened to the ground, and the young ſhoots 
laid in the earth, with their tops raifed upright three or | 


nor do they anſwer expectation when intermixed with 


 clematis erea of Linnæus, called alſo flammula Jovis, 


VII 


vorced, and the harlot, are to be refrained from. 


In the Roman breviary there is a particular office for | 


virgins departed, anſwering to thoſe of ſaints, martyrs, 
and confeſſors. 


mother of our Saviour. 


was delivered, without breach of her virginity ; other- 
wiſe, ſays St. Auguſtine, it would be falſe which is ſaid 


in the creed, that he was born of a virgin. lt is even | 


alledged, that ſhe ſtill remained a virgin to the end of her 
Fife ; whence the Greeks always called her aν,ꝛpbeyog, ever 
virgin Mary; and after them the Latins, ſemper virgo. 


Though, as this is not recorded in Holy Writ, many | 


Have denied it, and held, that ſhe had afterwards to do 
with Joſeph, and bore other children; and this as early 


as one that denied. the perpetual virginity; and the like 


lowers. See ANT1DICOMARIANITES and Her, vipi- 
ANS. | 


fluid, in the veins of mines; or, at leaſt, ſuch as is got 


andria polyzynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the 


oblong petals, with a great number of ſtamina, and the 
fummits adhere to their ſide; they have many roundiſh 


compreſſed ſeeds, with the ſtyle fitting on their top, and 
are collected into a head; the ſtyles of the ſeveral ſpecies 
being of different forms. Linnzxus enumerates twelve, 
and Miller fixteen ſpecies. 


The four varieties of that ſpecies of clematis, called vir- | 


gin's bower, make a very fine ornament in the quarters of 
cardens allotted to flowering ſhrubs. | | 
They grow naturally in the woods in Spain and Portugal ; 


they flower in June and July, but their ſeeds ſeldom | 
"ripen in England, ng e | 


They are propagated by laying down their branches; f6r 
though the ſingle flowers do ſometimes produce ſeeds in 


England, yet astheſe ſeeds, when ſown, remain a whole | 


year in the ground before they vegetate, the other is the 


is commonly practiſed. 


four inches above ground; and after the layers are plac- 


layers will not require watering above three or four 
times at five or ſix days interval. They ſhould be always 
planted where their climbing branches may be ſupported, 
as againſt the trellis work of ſeats and arbouis, or for con- 
cealing any wall or fence; their branches require room to 
extend, and are, therefore, improper for open borders, 


{hrubs 


ter. 
The leaves and flowers of the upright virgin's Dowey, or 


and diſtinguiſhed by its pinnated oval leaves and erect 
ſtalk, are extremely acrid;z the former, when freſh, raiſ- 
ing bliſters on the part to which they are applied. | 

This is one of the new medicines introduced by Dr. 


N 


as the time of Origen. Tertullian himſelf is produced 


The fort with double flowers is the moſt beautiful, and | 
ſhould be preferred to thofe with ſingle flowers. Mil- 


DB CPE * 


1 


VIRGIN, Virco, 2 female who has had no carnal com- | 
merce with man; or, more properly, who has till the | 


Hos virginis, or maidenhood. : | 
By the Moſaic law, the prieſts are enjoined to take none | 
to wife but thoſe that are vireinsz the widow, the di- ; 


i 
„ 


* . 


ed down, if the ſurface of the ground be covered with | 
moſs, rotten tanner's bark, or decayed mulch, the 
ground will be preſerved from drying, ſo that the 


-A 


Stoerck. Ie has publiſhed ſeveral caſes of its efficacy 


3 


— 2 


This teſt of virginity has oecaſioned abundance o . 
lation about the parts concerned; but the niceſt inqu ˖ 


. . Dra 2 ; 
annot ſettl ing certain about them. Dr. 
cannot ſettle any th Qed among 


VIR 


in cancerous, venereal, and other malignant ulcers. ,x 
FD 


ſtinate pains of the head and bones, inv I 
other diſeaſes proceeding from pectliny wer and 
was uſed internally, in infuſion of the flowers 6 | 
and extract of the plants; and the powder was p eaves, 
on the ulcers externally, where it was found to . 
1 excellent eſcharotic and detergent, ed, 
The medicine is ſaid to have proved diuret; 

tients, and ſudorific to Ss 1 1 
the belly. Small deſes, of only half a grain of og 
tract, and half x dram of the dried leaves in ieh 
were at firſt exhibited, which were gradually inet "Dy 
Lewis. N eaſed. 


Vineix's Milk, in the Materia Medica, is a name given 


to a ſolution of BENZ ox in ſpirits, mixed with twent 


times its quantity, or more, of water, which ren by 2. 


milky. | 
It is ſaid to be of great ſervice in diforders of the breaſſ 


for reſolving obſtructions of the pulmonary veſſels, ang | 


promoting expectoration. It is alfo uſed as a coſmetic 


VireiN's Milk. See Virgins Mir x. 
ViRGIN's Thread, a ſort of meteor that flies in the air, like 


ſmall untwiſted filk, and which falling upon the ground 
or upon plants, changes itſelf into a ſubſtance like a fol. 
der's web. | | 4 
In theſe northern climates it is moſt frequent in ſum. 
mer; the days being then temperately warm, the earth 
=o exceeding dry, nor yet overcharged with moi 
ure. | PE | 
This has formerly paſſed for a fort of dew of an earthy 


flimy nature; but naturaliſts are now agreed, that the 


virgin's threads are no other than fo many ſpiders webs, 


* 


VIRGINALE Cluuſtrum, in Anatemy, the fame as ur. 


MEN. 


 VIRGINEUS Morbus, the vrigin's diſeaſe z the green-ſick- 


neſs, or CHLOROS1S., 


, VIRGINTANA Bolus, is a pure earth, of a compact tex- 


ture, hard and heavy, of a pale red or roſe colour, va- 


riegated with veins of deep red, and often with large ſpots 8 


and veins of bright yellow: it is of a gloſſy ſurface, does 
not colour the hands, adheres firmly to the tongue, melts 


with difficulty in the mouth, is of a rough aftringent | 


raſte, leaves no grittinefs in the teeth, and is diffulible 
with difficulty in water. It burns in the fire to an almoſt 
ſtony hardneſs without any change of colour. It is the 


e f of Penſylvania, and moſt parts of America, This 


ind of bole has not yet been uſed in medicine. 


VIRGINIS, Spica. See 8 PICA. | gol 
VIRGINITY, VirGiniTas, the teſt or criterion of a 
virgin; or that which intitles her to the denomina- | 


A 


In the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, virginity grew | 


into great honour and eſteem, inſomuch that the women 


were admitted to make ſolemn vows. thereof in public. 


Yet was it held infamous among the Jews for a woman 
to die a maid. | 1 | 


The Veſtals, among che ancients, and the nuns or reli- | 


gious among the moderns, found guilty of a breach of 


the vow of virginity, are allotted a ſevere puniſhment; | 


the firſt to be buried alive, the latter to be immured. 


The phyſicians, both ancient and modern, are exceeds. | 


ingly divided upon the ſubject of virginity, ſome holding 


that there are no certain marks or teſtimonies thereof; 
and others, that there are. Solomon ſays caprelly, there | 
are ſour things too wonderful for him to know ; © 
4 way of an eagle in the air; of a ſerpent on the rock; 


& of a ſhip in the midſt of the ſea; and the way of a 


«© man in a maid ;”” which our tranſlators have rendered, | 


leſs juſtly, he way of a man with a maid. 3 
Yet Moſes eſtabliſhed a teſt, which was to be concluſive 


among the Jews. The nuptial ſheets, it ſeems, were 4 E 
be viewed by the relations on both ſides; and the maids } 


parents were to preſerve them as a token of her virgiuit). 
ro be produced, in cafe her huſband ſhould ever reproac 


her on that ſcore. | the 


In caſe the token of virginity was not found thereon, 
was to be ſtoned to death at her father's door. e 


ſays expreſly, that, whatever might be expe 

el Jon «in is not the fame reaſon to _ _ 
tokens of virginity in theſe countries; ſor, belt — 
the Hebrews married extremely young, 1 
in all the Eaſtern countries, there are ſeveral cir we 
ſtances which may here fruſtrate ſuch 3 727 
in e eee either by any male contacts 
wantonneſs of their own. 

In effect, in theſe northern climates, the inclemency o 


iration, 26 
the air expoſes the ſex to ſuch checks of perſp 3 


gires a great turn to the courſe of as may er- 


rives ſo much humidity through the part» | 1:11, 
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waordinarily ſupple and relax thoſe membranes from V 1 R 


which the reſiſtance is expected; a 
hotter Countries, it might more 8 _ in| 85 | | 
ed on. 7 epend- | Names and Situations of th 8 of . 5 
What moſt commonly paſſes among us for a teſt of 5 Stars. a AE Longitud.] Latitude, 3. 
2 — | 18. 
Z 8 


g! - 

the anatomiſts are greatly ivided, not 

figures ſubſtance, place, and On the 
8 » 


ne, but even about th i , 1 8 
N e exiſtence thereof, ſome Middle under the ſouth. arm [ 11 52 | 
25] 3 25 22 


„ is the HY MEN ; 
nity and * the moſt curious among 


membrancy be 3 
tively afirming, and others as fl EN 16 
As nice a point as that of virginity bene. it. 40. ; 
N Le treat it with leſs dence.” In th | 3 3 «6 43 35N[5 
worn brenn . | In the n. fi . f 43 353 
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they lay down fourteen marks whereon to eflowered, Une | f 
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VIRGULTUM, in our Ancient Law Books, is uſed for an 


VIRIDARIO eligendo, a writ that lies for the choice af a 


/ 


before the 11th century; but from that time it has been | 
in frequent uſe. Divers fine names have been invented | VIRITES, a name by which the writers 


_ traordinary, in order to aſcertain the facts attributed to 


VIR 

whereof people have pretended to diſcover mines, ſprings, | 
&c. under-ground. 

The method of uſing it is this: the perſon, who bears it, 
walking very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects 
mines or ſprings may be, the effluvia exhaling from the 
metals, or vapour from the water, impregnating the 
wood, makes it dip or incline, which is a ſign of a diſ- 


covery. oa ; 
We End no mention made of this virgula in any author 


for it, ſome calling it caduceus; others, Aaron's rod, 


&c. | 

Some diſpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be poſſi- 
ble; others, convinced by the great number of expe- 
riments alledged in its behalf, look out for the natural 
cauſes esel The corpuſcles, ſay theſe authors, riſ- 


ing from the ſprings, or minerals, entering the rod, de- VIRTUAL, Potential, ſomething that has a power, or 


termine it to bow down, in order to render it parallel 
to the vertical lines which the effluvia deſcribe in their 
riſe. | | 

In effect, the mineral or watery particles are ſuppoſed to 


be emitted by means of the ſubterraneous heat, or of the | VIRTUAL Focus, in Optics. See Focus. 
fermentations in the entrails of the earth: now the vzr- | VIR'TUALITY, VirTGALITaAs, in the School; 
3 


gula, being of a light porous wood, gives an eaſy paſſage 
to thoſe particles, which, withal, are very fine and ſub- 
tile; the effluvia then driven forwards by thoſe that fol- 
low them, and oppreſſed, at the ſame time, hy the at- 


moſphere incumbent on them, are forced to enter the | 


little interſtices between the fibres of the wood; and, by 
that effort, they oblige it to incline or dip down perpen- | 


dicularly, to become parallel with the little columns | 


which thoſe vapours form in their riſe. | 

A late writer has recited no leſs than fix hundred expe- 
Timents, made with all poſſible attention and circum- 
ſpeCtion, and ſeveral of which are very curious and ex- 


the divining rod; and he has alſo undertaken to unfold | 
their reſemblance to the admirable and uniferm pheno- 
mena of electricity and magnetiſm. Sec M. Thouvenel's 
Memoire Phyſique & Medicinale Montrant des Raports 
evidens entre les Phenomenes de la Baguette Divina- 
toire, &c. 12mo. Paris, 1781. | e 
Mr. Pryce has collected ſeveral obſervations on the na- 
ture and uſe of the virgula divinatoria, in his Mineralog. 
ee, | 
VikGULa, in Grammar, a term which Latin, French, 
and ſome other authors uſe for a point in writing, uſually 
called by us, comma. | „ 
Virgulas, F. Simon obſerves, are an invention of the 
modern grammarians, to give the greater clearneſs to 
diſcourſe. The uſe thereof was unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who wrote all without taking off 
the pen, fo that their books lie all together without any 
diſtinction of points and virgulas. 70, 


holt, or plantation of twigs, or oſiers. | | 
Sometimes, alſo, for a coppice of young wood. Et præ- 


terea conceds virgultum meum, & totam communiam dominit | 


mei. Mon. Angl. | 5 
In another place of the ſame work, virgultum, or rather 
virgulta, may be taken for vir gata, viz. Dedit prædictæ 
_ eccleſie unam virgultum terre in manerio de Crumptone. 


* 


See VARD Land. | 


© VERDEROR in the foreſt,  _ | 8 
VIRIDE æris, the ſame as x RU GO, or VERDIGRISE. 
VIRIDELLUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers to 

expreſs the epilepſy, and, by ſome of the chemical ones, 
as a name for the common green vitriol. 


VIRILE, ſomething that belongs, or is peculiar to man, | 


or the male ſex. © 


Thus virile member, membrum virile, is frequently uſed | 


for the PENIs. 


VIRILE Age, tas virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour of a| 


man's age, viz. from thirty to forty-five years, which is 
an age wherein we are equally removed from the ex- 
tremes of youth and old age. See AGE. 


The civil lawyers only make one age of youth and vri/:ty, 
and yet their different temperatures ſeem to require a 


diſtinction, for which reaſon ſome compare youth to 
ſummer, and virility to autumn. 
At Rome, the youth quitted the prætexa at fourteen or 
fifteen ym of age, and took the virile gown, toga viri- 
lis, to ſhew, it ſeems, that they then entered on a ſeri- 
ous age. 
M. Lacier will have it, that children do not take the 
prætexta till thirteen years of age, nor quit it for the 209 a 
virilis till ſeventeen. | 
VIRILIA, a man's genitals, or privy members, including 


VIRILIS teſtis muſculus, in Anatomy, a name Hen. III. 


VIRTSUNGIANUS Du#us, or Duf#us v 


* 77 off the virilia, according to Bradton 
elony by common law; and that | , 
conſenting or not. / | e Party were 
Henricus Hall & A. uxor ejus capti & den;; 
. | 4 
Evilchefler, eo quod refati pH 16h ud inf ie F 
erunt 


virilia Johannes Monachi, quem idem I. 
cum prædicta A. uxore Gus. : Rot, Clauf, nn deprehendit 


priſena 4; 


given by Ve. 


ſalius, and others, to the muſcle generally ki, 
| J 


the name of the cremaſter. 


have called the pyrites. of the middle ages 


8 0 IRT SU 
ſo called from the inventor, Virtſungius, x Profe * 
Padua, in Anatomy, a canal, more ee q 33 


Tus pancreaticus. See PAN cREAS and ANCREAT 
Juice. | Lf mY 


virtue, of acting or doing. 
The term is chiefly underſtood of ſomething that acts by 


1 inviſible cauſe, in oppoſition to actual and ſen. 


| de 
ſome mode or analogy in an object, which, in e 


the ſame with ſome other mode, but out of regard to 
contradictory predicates, is conſidered as if diſtinct 
therefrom. 1 N 
And hence ariſe what we call virtual diſtinctient, whereby 
one virtuality is diſtinguiſhed from another, not one 
thing from another. | | | 
Thus it is, the divine nature is diſtinguiſhed from the di- 
| er, perfon and the divine underſtanding from the divine 
WIII. | 
VIRTUALLY, VirxTuALITER, in the Schools, is applied | 
to a mode of exiſtence. A thing is ſaid to be virtually | 
any where, when it is deemed to be there by ſome vir- 
tue, influence, or other effect, produced by it. Thus | 
me ſun is virtually on earth, i. e. by his light, heat, 
Co : : 
A thing 1s alſo ſaid to be virtually preſent, when the vir- 
tues, or properties, belonging to it, and iſſuing from it, 
remain. In which ſenſe, the forms of the elements are 
held to be virtually in mixed bodies. 5 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be a cauſe virtually, or a virtual 
cauſe, and that two ways; the firſt, when there is no 
real diſtinction between it and the effect attributed to it; 
and yet it is conceived by us as if it were really the cauſe 
thereof. Thus, immutability in God is the cauſe of eter- 
nity. | | 
2 when any effect is not of the ſame kind with 
the cauſe, and yet the cauſe has the power or virtue of 
producing the effect; thus the ſun is not formally, bur 
virtually hot; and fire is not contained formally, but 
virtually, in heat. | . | 
VIRTUE, Vixrus, a term uſed in various fignifications. | 
In the general, it denotes power, or perfection, of any 
thing, whether natural or ſupernatural, animate or in- 
_ animate, eſſential or acceſſary. Hence the virtues, that | 
5 the powers of God, angels, men, plants, elements, 
3 
VIRTUE, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies 
an habit, which improves and perfects the poſſeſſor, and 
his actions. | „ Cs | 
In this ſenſe, virtue is a principle of acting, or doing well 
and readily; and that, either infuſed from above, ſuch 
as are theological virtues, or acquired by our own applicte | 
tion, as the intellectual and moral virtues. _ ; 
For, as there are two things in man from which all his | 
actions proceed, viz. the underſtanding and the will, io | 
the virtue, by which he is perfected, or whereby be n 
diſpoſed to do all things rightly, and to live happily 
mult be two-fold; the one of the underſtandings e 
other of the will. That which improves the underſtancs 
ing is called intellectual, or dianoetic; and that, the will 
moral, or ethic, For, ſince there are two things requiit 


in order to live aright, viz. to know what ſhould be done, 
and, ſince 


and will have attained their utmoſt perfection. Fr 
Intellectual Vix r ux, then, according to Ariſtotle, 1s - 
habit of the reaſonable ſoul, whereby it conceives, 
ſpeaks the truth, either in affirming or den hing. 
The virtues, which come under this claſs, aue . 
into ſpeculative, which are thoſe converſant about nect® 
ſary things, that can only be known 0 
and pradtical, which are converſant about 
things that may likewiſe be practiſed. 


the penis and teſtes, 


Ariſtotle has another diviſion of intellectual virtue, 
9 : 


VIR 


from 1 or contemplative part, viz. thoſe converſant 
b en Mary things, as ſcience, wiſdom, intelligence: 
2 in the aoyiruen, or practical part, ſuch as thoſe 
aunterlant about contingent things, as prudence, art, 


105 vigrur is defined by Ariſtotle to be an elective 


habit, placed in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon, 
d as a prudent man would determine. _— 
The gcotiſts maintain every moral habit to be indifferent, 
to good or evil, and capable of becoming, ſucceſſively, 
. her virtue or vice; virtue, if it have a relation of con- 
arm with right reaſon, and vice, if it have not. 
According to them, therefore, virtue is an habit ſub- 
jectively, but not entitatively good, as it is only a rela- 
25 of conformity, &c. which is ſeparable from the en- 
tity of the habit. ” 4 
The Thomiſts, on the contrary, aſſert virtue to be a ha- 
dit eſſentially good, nor capable of miniſtring any thing 


to any act poſitively bad. And they philoſophize thus: 


erery habit efſentially good, inclines to ack like thoſe | 


whereby it was acquired : thus, by doing juſtly, we be- 


come juſt, and, by abſtaining from forbidden pleaſures, 
we become temperate. | 


But moral virtue is produced, or acquired, by ads efſen- | 
good ; good, we mean, both in reſpect of our duty, | 
and ok the motive and end; therefore moral virtue inclines 


tially 


only to good acts. ; p 15 
Others diſallow the Peripatetic notion of virtue, as placed 


in a habit: for a habit, or hability, ſay they, includes | 
two things; a cuſtom, and facility; the firſt as a cauſe, 


and the ſecond as an effect: ſo that a habit is nothing 
but a facility acquired by cuſtom. 'They, therefore, who 
make virtue a habit of doing well, mult, of neceſſity, 
aſcribe it to a frequent exerciſe of good actions. But 
this cannot be; for the virtue muſt be before the good 
actions; and the habit, after them. Indeed, whence 
ſhould the actions proceed, but from virtue? Virtue, there- 
fore, is before the good actions, and, certainly, before a 
habit, reſulting from a frequency of good actions. Hence, 


they define virtue to be a firm purpoſe, or reſolution, of p 


doing whatever right reaſon demands to be done. For, 


though a cuſtom of doing well be required, to make a 


perſon eſteemed good among men; yet it does not follow, 
that that cuſtom, or habit, is the formal cauſe of that 
denomination, or the goodneſs itſelf. gs 

Beſides, from the definition of Ariſtotle none can know 


what virtue is; for what mediocrity is, or what an ex- 1 
| treme, in which he ſuppoſes vice to conſiſt, can never 
be determined, till we know what is agreeable to the na- 

ture of things; and, moreover, the definition is faulty, 
becauſe there are ſome branches of virtue which cannot 


be carried to an extreme. 


We ſhall here ſubjoin as conciſe an account as poſhble 
of the principal ſyſtems of MORALITY, that have been 
propoſed by different writers, both ancient and modern, | 
who have treated of this ſubject; from which the reader 


will be able to diſcover the opinions that have chiefly 


prevailed with regard to the nature, foundation, and ob- | 


lication of virtue. 


It may be proper to premiſe, that virtue has been diſtin- 


guiſhed into abſtract or abſolute, and relative or practi- 
cal virtue. Abſtract virtue is, molt properly, a quality of 


e enternal action or event; and denotes what an action 
u, conſidered independently of the ſenſe of the agent; or | 


what, in itſelf and abſolutely, it is right ſuch an agent, 
in uch circumſtances, ſhould do, and what, if he judged 


truly, he would judge he ought to do. Practical virtue, | 


n the contrary, has a neceſfary relation to, and depend- 
ence upon, the ſenſe and opinion of the agent concern- 


ag his actions: or it ſigniſies what he ought to do, upon 


ſuppolition of his having ſuch and ſuch ſentiments of 
ugs. Agreeably to this diſtinction, good actions have 
been by ſome divided into ſuch as are materially good, 
by ſuch as are formally fo. The enquiry concerning 


ne foundation of virtue refers to abſolute virtue: and if | 
ito alked what the foundation of virtue is, we may | 
mean either, what is the true account or reaſon that ſuch 


and ſuch actions are ri 


ght, or apprehended-as ſuch by 
33 or, what are the primary principles and heads of 
"We, i. c. the conſiderations inferring obligation in 
paticular caſes, and rendering particular aCtions right 
a bo to be done; or, moreover, what are the motives, 


* es and reaſous, which engage or attach us to it, and 


leben the practice of it in the world. In this laſt ſenſe 
10 muſt be uſed by thoſe who repreſent the will 
1 thy ſelſcintereſt, the reaſons of things, and the mo- 


vir, > as all diſtingt and coincident foundations of 
ue. 


An ingenious writer 


Fee „in forming his arrangement of the 
"ent ſyſtems of 


moral philoſophy, of which we ſhall 


fubjedt 3 as ſome of them are ſeated in the 
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here avail ourſelves, obſerves, that in treating of the 


principles of morals, there are two queſtions to be cons 
lidered : firſt, wherein does virtue conſiſt, or what, in 
temper and conduct, conſtitutes the excellent and laud- 
able charaCter ? and ſecondly, by what power of the mind 
is this character, whatever it be, recommended to us? 
The firſt queſtion is examined when we conſider whether 
virtue conſiſts in benevolence, as Dr. Hutcheſon imas 
gines; or in acting ſuitably to the different relations of 
perſons and things, as Dr. Clarke ſuppoſes ; or in the - 
prudent purſuit of our own true happineſs, as others 
have maintained. In reference to the ſecond queſtion 
we conſider, whether the virtuous character, whatever it 
conſiſts in, be recommended to us by ſelf-love, which 
makes us perceive that this character, both in ourſelves 
and others, tends moſt to promote our own private in- 
tereſt ; or by reaſon, which points out to us the differ- 
ence between one character and another, in the ſame 
manner as it does that between truth and falſhood ; or by 
a peculiar power of perception, called a moral ſenſe, 
which this virtuous character gratifies and pleaſes, as the 
contrary diſguſts and diſpleaſes it; or laſtly, by fome 
» ſuch as a modification 
of ſympathy, or the like. 1 | | | 
The different accounts which have been given of the na- 
ture of virtue, may be reduced to three different clafſes. 
According to ſome, virtue, or the virtuous temper of 
mind, does not conſiſt in any one ſpecies of affections, 
but in the proper government and direction of all our af- 
fechions, which may be either virtuous or vicious, ac- 
cording to the objects which they purſue, and the degree 
of vehemence with which they purſue them. Accord- 
ing to theſe authors, therefore, virtue conſiſts in pro- 
priety. | WD | 
According to others, vitue conſiſts in the judicious pur- 
ſuit of our own private intereſt and happineſs, or in the 
proper government and direction of thoſe ſelfiſh affec- 
tions which aim ſolely at this end. In the opinion of 
theſe authors, virtue conſiſts in prudence. CY 
Others again make virtue conſiſt in thoſe affections only 
which aim at the happineſs of others, not in thoſe which 
aim at our own. According to them, therefore, diſin- 
tereſted benevolence is the only motive which can ſtamp 
upon any action the character of virtue. | 5 
According to Plato, Ariſtotle, and Zeno, virtue conſiſts 
in propriety of conduct, or in the ſuitablenefs of the af- 
fection from which we act to the object which excites 
it. In the ſyſtem of Plato, reaſon is the judging and 
ruling faculty; and virtue, according to him, conſiſts in 
that ſtate of mind in which every faculty confines itfclf 
within its proper ſphere without encroaching on that of 
any other, and performs its proper office with that preciſe 
degree of vigour which belongs to it: or, in other words, 
virtue conſiſts in propriety of conduct. _ | 


Virtue, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts in the habit of 


. mediocrity, according to right reaſon ; every particular 


virtue lying in a kind of medium between two oppolite 


vices; and thus, by making virtue to conſiſt in practical 


habits, he probably had in view to oppoſe the doctrine 
of Plato, who ſeems to have thought that juſt ſentiments 
concerning what was fit to be done or avoided were of 


_ themſelves ſufficient to conſtitute the moſt perfect vir- 


tue : Ariſtotle, on the contrary, was of opinion, that no 
conviction of the underſtanding was capable of getting 
the better of inveterate habits, and that good morals 
aroſe not from knowledge but from action. 

According to Zeno and the Stoics, virtue conſiſted in 
chooſing and rejecting all different objects and cir- 
cumſtances according as they were by nature rendered 
more or leſs the objects of choice or rejection; in ſe- 


lecting thoſe which were moſt to be choſen, when all 


could not be obtained; and in ſelecting thoſe which were 
leaſt to be avoided, when all could not be avoided. This 
conſtituted the eſſence of virtue, and was what the Stoics 
called to live conſiſtently, to live according to nature, 


and to obey thoſe laws which nature, or the Author of 


nature, preſcribed for our conduct; and in this courſe, 
they required the moſt perfect apathy, and conſidered. 
every emotion which might in the ſmalleſt degree diſturb 
the tranquillity of the mind, as the effect ot levity and 
folly.” GO | 

Beſ des theſe ancient, there are ſome modern ſyſtems, 
according to which virtue conſiſts in propriety; or in 
the ſuitableneſs of the affection from which we act, to 

the cauſe or object which excites it. The ſyſtem of Dr. 
Clarke, Mr. Balguy, and other writers, which places 
virtue in acting according to the relations of perfons and 
things, in regulating our conduct according to the fitneſs 
or incongruity which there may be in the application of 
certain actions to certain things, or to certain relations: 
that of Mr, Grove and others, who explain ziutue by 


ſayings 


, 
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when it implies a falſe aſſertion, vicious: that of lord 
| Shafteſbury, which places it in maintaining a proper ba- 


our modern writers on the ſubject of morality, there 


| ſeems to have been the doctrine of moſt of thoſe philo- 


themſelves ECLECTICS, who pretended to follow chiefly 
the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, and who are com- 


the divine nature, according to them, benevolence was 


all the other attributes. The wiſdom of the Deity was 
employed in finding out the means for bringing about | 


power was exerted to execute them. Benevolence, how- 
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Cambridge. Mr. Bays has alſo more lately conſidered 

\ benevolence as the ſpring of the divine actions; whillt | 

Mr. Balguy referred them all to rectitude, and Mr. | 

Grove to wiſdom. The ſubject was _y canvaſſed by 
| 


on the occaſion. But of all the ar hag of the ſyſtem of 
elon purſued it to the | 


the mixture of any ſelfiſh motive diminiſhes or altoge- 
ther deſtroys the merit which would otherwiſe have be- 


power, and is neceſſarily requiſite to the happieſt ſtate 


good is the ſupreme law. ty | | 
The three ſyſtems above recited comprehend the princi- 
pal accounts which have been given of the nature of vir- 


ſaying, that it is the conformity of our aQions to rea- 
ſon: that of Mr. Wollaſton, which places it in acting 
according to the truth of things, actious as well as words 


having a language, ſo that when this language is agree- 
able to the nature of things, the action is virtuous, and 


lance of the affections, and allowing no paſſion to go be- 
youd its proper ſphere, or in a certain juſt diſpoſition of 
a rational creature towards the moral objects of right and 
wrong: are all of them reducible to the ſame funda- 
mental idea of propriety, as it has been explained. 
The moſt ancient of thoſe ſyſtems, which make virtue 
conſiſt in prudence, is that of Epicurus, who maintained 
that bodily pleaſure and pain were the ſole ultimate ob- 
es of natural deſire and averſion, and were the ſources 
of thoſe of the mind; and who placed the moſt perfect 
happineſs which man was capable of enjoying in eaſe of 
body, and in tranquillity of mind. According to him, 
virtue did not deſerve to A purſued for its own ſake, nor 
was itſelf one of the ultimate objects of natural appe- 
tite, but was eligible on account of its tendency to pre- 
vent pain, and to procure eaſe and pleaſure. Among 


have been ſome who have placed all virtue in a wiſe re- 
gard to our own intereſt : this ſeems to have been the 
opinion of Dr. Waterland, Dr. Rutherford, &e. 

The ſyſtem which makes virtue conſiſt in benevolence, 


ſophers who, about and after the age of Auguſtus, called 


monly known by the name of the later Platoniſts. In 


the ſole principle of action, and directed the exertion of 


thoſe ends which his goodneſs ſuggeſted, as his infinite 


ever, was a ſupreme and governing attribute, to which 


the others were ſubſervient, and from which the whole | 
excellency of the divine operations was ultimately de- 
rived. The whole perfection and virtue of the human 


mind conſiſted in ſome reſemblance or participation of 
the divine perfections, and, conſequently, in being filled 


with the ſame principle of benevolence, which influ- | 
_ enced all the actions of the Deity. This ſyſtem, as it 


was much eſteemed by many ancient fathers of the 


church, was, after the Reformation, adopted by ſeveral | 
divines of the moſt eminent piety and learning, and of 


the moſt amiable manners: particularly by Dr. Ralph 
Cudworth, Dr. Henry More, and Mr. John Smith, of 


theſe writers, and ſeveral excellent pamphlets publiſhed 


benevolence, the late Dr. Hutc 
greateſt extent, and with diſtinguiſhed acuteneſs and ac- 


curacy. Accordingly, he defines moral goodneſs to be 
2 quality apprehended in ſome actions, which produces | 
approbacion and love towards the actor, from thoſe who | | 
| neceſſarily offenſive. Moreover, a ſtate of nature, ac- | 


receive no benefit from the action; and he obſerves, that 


longed to any action, and, therefore, that virtue muſt 


conſiſt in pure and diſintereſted benevolence alone. | 
Others, and particularly Dr. Cumberland, in his Law of | 
Nature, have placed the whole of virtue in the love of 


God and our fellow-creatures : to this purpoſe he ob- 
ſerves, de Leg. Nat. cap. i. ſect. 4.) the foundation of 
all natural law is this, that the greateſt benevolence of 
every rational agent towards all forms the happieſt ſtate 
of every and of all the benevolent, as far as is in their 


which they can attain z and, therefore, the common 


tue. To one or other of theſe, all the other definitions 
or deſcriptions of virtue, how different ſoever they may 


appear, are eaſily reducible. That ſyſtem which places 
virtue in obedience to the will of the Deity, may be 


counted among thoſe which makes it conſiſt in prudence, 
or among thoſe which make it confiſt in propriety. 
When it 18 aſked, why we ought to obey the will of the 
Deity, the queſtion can admit but of two different an- 
ſwers. It muſt either be ſaid, that we ought to obey the 


will of the Deity becauſe he is a being of infinite power, | 


| to the ſuperiority of the object which excites them. That 


obliged to obey the will of the Deity ; and in the latter 


| One ſuch are the ſyſtems of Rochefoucault, and 


the mind which renders certain characters agreeable or 


tion, honour, and reverence, and the other as that of 
blame, cenſure, and puniſhment. Three different ac- 


diate ſentiment and feeling, and ariſes from the ſatis- 


without the aſſiſtance of others he is incapable of ſub- 


port, aud vice the great diſturber of human ſociety, | 


could be no ſafe and peaceable ſociety among men; 


In order to confute ſo odious a doctrine, it 


which it diſtinguiſhed in certain actions and affeclions 


others, thoſe of wrong, blameable, and vicious. 


who will recompence or puniſh; or it muſt be ſaid, that 
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independent of any regard to our own happit 

tec and Faun e of any kind, . or to 
gruity and fitneſs that a creature ſhould obey its 05 con. 
and a limited imperfeCt being ſubmit to one of 8 
perfection. In the firſt caſe, virtue conſiſts in prud nite 
or in the roper purſuit of our own final and "Wo, 


intereſt; ſince it is upon this account that we are 


caſe, virtue muſt conſiſt in propriety, ſince the on. 
of our obligation to obedience is _ fuitableact, 2 
congruity of the ſentiments of humility and ſubmiſſon 


ſyſtem which places virtue in utility, coincid 
that which wikis it conſiſt in 2 2 
All the ſyſtems above recited ſuppoſe, that there js areal 
and effential diſtinCtion between virtue and vice, what. 
ever theſe qualities may conſiſt in. There is a reat and 
eſſential difference between the propriety and impro. 
priety of any affection; between benevolence and an 
other principle of action; between real prudence and 
ſhort-ſighted folly or precipitate raſhneſs. And the Je 
neral tendency of all theſe ſyſtems is to encourage the 
beſt and moſt laudable diſpoſitions and habits, * 
There are, however, ſome other ſyſtems, which ſeem 
altogether to annihilate the diſtinction between vice and 
virtue, and the tendency of which is, thereſore, wholly 


andeville, who aſcribes actions commonly accounted 
virtuous to the frivolous motive of vanity : treating every 
thing as vanity that has any refercnce to what are, or 
ought to be, the ſentiments of others; and by means of 
ſuch ſophiſtry he eſtabliſhes his favourite concluſion, that 
private vices are public benefits. ; Tar ER 
After the enquiry concerning the nature of virtue, the 
next queſtion of importance in moral philoſophy con- 
cerns the principle of APPROBATION, or that faculty of 


diſagreeable to us, makes us prefer one tenor of conduct 
to another, denominate the one right and the other 
wrong, and conſider the one as the object of approba- 


counts have been given of this principle of approbation. 
According to ſome, we approve and diſapprove both of 
our own actions and of thoſe of others, from ſelf-love 
only, or from ſome view of their tendency to our own | 
happineſs or diſadvantage. According to others, reaſon, 
the ſame faculty by which we diſtinguiſh between truth 
and falſhood, enables us to diſtinguiſh between what is 
fit and unfit both in actions and affections; according to 
others, this diſtinction is altogether the effect of imme- 


ſaction or diſguſt with which the view of certain actions 
or affections inſpires us. = YE | 
Thoſe who account for the principle of approbation from 

ſelf-love, differ in their repreſentation of 1's influence. 
According to Mr. Hobbes, and many of his followers, B 
man 18 driven to take refuge in ſociety, not by any na- 
tural love which he bears to bis own kind, but becauſe | 


ſiſting with eaſe or ſafety : virtue being the great ſup- | 
whence the former neceſſarily pleaſes, and the latter 1s 38 


cording to Mr. Hobbes, being a ſtate of war, ſo that an- 


tecedent to the conſtitution of civil government op 


preſerve ſociety was to ſupport civil government, and the 


ſupport cf civil government depends upon the obedicnce 
that is paid to the ſupreme magiſtrate; hence it was * 
ferred, that the laws of the civil magiſtrate ought to be 
regarded as the ſole ultimate 1 of what was ju 
| igt rrong. on ISM. 

and unjuſt, right and wrong. See on celery 
to prove that, antecedent to all law or poſitire 2 

tion, the mind was naturally endowed with a facul')) 7 


the qualities of right, laudable, and virtucus, and 1 
faculty was reaſon, which pointed out the Gk pn f 
tween right and wrong, in the ſame manner in = _ 
between truth and falſhood. Right and wronſs b 1 10 
gued, denote ſimple ideas, and are, there va n the 
aſcribed to ſome immediate power of r- py 
human mind, which power 1s the enter er loops 
ſides, all actions have a nature; ſome char? firmed 0 
to them, and there is-ſomething that may os 7 * if our 
them, i. e. ſome are right and others wrong. a 
actions are, in themſelves, either right or ants 

thing of a moral and obligatory 22 follow that in 


an object to the underſtanding, it mu 
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themſelves) they are all indifferent. From fuch reaſon- | 


ing it follows, that morality is eternal and immutable : 
becauſe right and wrong denote what actions are; and 
whatever any thing 18, that it is not by will, or decree or 

ver, but by nature and neceſſity. No will can render 


"ny thing good and obligatory, which was not fo ante- | 
celenty and from eternity, or any aQion right, that is | 
not ſo in itſelf. In this view of it, morality appears not | 


to be, in any ſenſe, factitious, or the arbitrary produc- 


:n of any power, human or divine; but equally ever- | 
ting nd neceſſary with all truth and reaſon. Some 


have ſuppoſed, however, that, in men, the rational prin- 
ciple, or the intellectual diſcernment of right and wrong, 
ſhould be aided by ſomewhat inſtinctive. Of this num- 
her is Dr. Price, who, in his reaſoning concerning the 
original of our ideas of the BEAUTY and DEFORMITY 
of actions, obſerves, that in contemplating the actions 
and affections of moral agents, we have both a percep- 
tion of the underſtanding, and a feeling of the heart; 


ind that the latter, or the effects in us accompanying 
our moral perceptions are deducible from two ſprings ; 


they partly depend on the poſitive conſtitution of our na- 
tures, but the molt ſteady and univerſal ground of them 
is the eſſential congruity or incongruity between the ob- 
jet and faculty; in other words, p/acet ſuapte natura— 
virtus : Sen. or, Etiamfi a nullo laudetur, natura eft lau- 
gabile. Tully. See Common SEnse. | 


This leads us to mention thoſe ſyſtems which make ſen- 


timent the principle of approbation ; theſe may be diſtri- 
| buted into two different claſſes. 1 1 


— F 


According to ſome, the principle of approbation is 


founded upon a ſentiment of a peculiar nature, upon a | 


particular power of perception exerted by the mind at the 
view of certain actions and affetions ; ſome of which 


affecting this faculty in an agreeable, and others in a diſ- 


agreeable manner, the former are ſtamped with the cha- 


racers of right, laudable, and virtuous ; the latter with | 


thoſe of wrong, blameable, and vitious. 


This ſentiment being of a peculiar nature, diſtin from | 


every other, and the effect of a particular power of per- 


ception, they give it a particular name, and call it a 1 


ral SENSE. | | 
Dr. Hutcheſon, having taken great pains to pro 
the principle of approbation was not founded on ſeif- 


lore, and that it could not ariſe from any operation of 


reaſon, ſuppoſed it to be a ſaculty of a peculiar kind, 
with which nature had endowed the human mind, in or- 
der to produce this particular and important effect. This 
power, which he called a moral ſenſe, he ſuppoſed to be 


ſomewhat analogous to the external ſenſes. 


According to his ſyſtem, the various ſenſes or powers of 
perception, from which the human mind derives all its 
imple ideas, were of two different kinds, of which one 
were called the direct or antecedent, the other the re- 


flex or conſequent ſenſes. The direct Tenſes were thoſe 
haculties from which the mind derived the perception of | 


ſuch ſpecies of things, e. g. ſounds and colours, as did 


not pre-ſuppoſe the antecedent perception of any other | 


quality or object. The reflex, or conſequent ſenſes, 


vere thoſe faculties from which the mind derived the 


perception of ſuch 
antecedent p 
and beauty, 


The moral ſenſe was conſidered as a faculty of this kind. 


ſpecies of things as pre-ſuppoſed the 
erception of ſome other; ſuch as harmony 


iro 


Palions and emotions of the hum 
ng to Dr. Hutcheſon, 
culty again, 


emotions, was a reflex internal ſenſe. 
f. Hutcheſon endeavoured ſtill farther to 


pen by ſhewing that it was agreeable to the analogy 
nature, and that the mind was endowed with a variety 


"xs reflex ſenſes exactly ſimilar to the moral ſenſe; 
a 


RUS; a public SENSE, 

ppineſs or miſery of 
ame and honeſt 
0 this ſyſtem | 


U arbitrary thi . 2 L : 
ing, dependin 
of our minds ; By dep g on the poſitive conſtitution 


or minds and that right and wrong are only qualities of 


ſenſations, depending on the particular 
© and ſtructure of . - : 4 


meaſure or ſtandard beſi 


0 mi 2 9 280 . . 
a ndand ſenſations; thatit implies, that a creature with 
gence, reaſon, 


one a and liberty, could not have perform- 
which good action, without that inſtinctive affection to 
males b r. Hutcheſon aſcribes every good action; that it 
of afetion.. capable of virtue, becauſe they are capable 


Vor. W. 1 the ee of charac- 


by which we ſympathiſe with the 


y, and a ſenſe of ridicule. 


ve that 


ſupport this 


our fellow- creatures; a ſenſe of 


it has been objected, that it makes virtue 


natures, which have no other | 
des every one's private ſtructure 


— — 


* 


— 


— N 2 — * 
* — 


— 


hat faculty, which Mr. Locks calls reflection, and 
m which he derived the ſimple ideas of the different | 


an mind, was, .accord- 
a direct internal ſenſe. That fa- 
by which we perceived the beauty or deſor- 
mity, the virtue or vice of thoſe different paſſions and 


lenſe of beauty and deformity in external ob- ; 


VI R 


ters by the ſtrength of paſſions, by no means in ont 
power; and that, upon the whole, it gives us a much 
leſs honourable idea of virtue than other ſyſtems, which 
make it to conſiſt in the agreement of the actions of ar 
intelligent being with the nature, circumſtances, and re- 
lations of things, and of which reaſon is the judge. 

We ſhall only add, that the opinion of thoſe, who main- 
tain our ideas of morality to be derived from ſenſe, is 
far from being entirely modern. There were, among the 
ancients, philoſophers, particularly Protagoras and his 
followers, who entertained a like opinion, but extended 
it much farther, that is, to all ſcience, denying all ab- 
ſolute and immutable truth, and aſſerting every thing to 
be relative to perception. 


According to others, who aſcribe the principle of appro- 


bation to ſentiment, there is no occaſion for ſuppoſing 


any new power of perception; nature acting in this, as 
in all other caſes, with the ſtricteſt economy, and pro- 
ducing a multitude of effects from one and the ſame 


cauſe; and therefore, ſympathy, they ſay, a power which 


has always been taken notice of, and with which the 
mind 15 manifeſtly endowed, is ſufficient to account for 


all the effects aſcribed to this peculiar faculty. Of this 
number is Dr. Adam Smith. See SYMPATHY. See 


alſo Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, paſſim; and 


particularly part i. ſect. 1, 2, 3. 


The term, obligation of virtue, or moral obligation, fre- 
quently occurs among moral writers; and it is very dif- 
terently defined and explained. Mr. Balguy defines ob- 
ligation to be a ſtate of the mind into which it is brought 
by perceiving a reaſon for action; but an excellent 
writer obſerves, that this is the effect of obligation per- 
ceived, rather than obligation itſelf. | 

Other writers, with Dr. Cumberland, have defined ob- 
ligation the neceſſity of doing a thing in order to be 
happy : but if this be the only ſenſe of obligation, what 
is meant when we ſay, a man is obliged to ſtudy his 


own happineſs ? In this caſe we can only mean, that it 


is right to ſtudy our own happineſs, and wrong to neg- 


Dr, Warburton maintains, that moral obligation always 


denotes fome object of will or law, or implies ſome 
] P 


obliger; and accordingly, the word obligation ſignifies 


only the particular fitneſs of obeying the divine will, and 


cannot properly be applied to any other fitneſs, which is 


reſtraining the ſenſe of the word in a manner unwar— 
ranted by the common uſe of it. 


Dr. Hutcheſon ſays, a perſon is obliged to an action, 
when every ſpectator, or he himſelf, upon reflexion, 
mult approve his action, and diſapprove omitting it. 


Obligation to act, however, and reflex approbation or 


diſapptobation, do, in one ſenſe, always accompany and 
imply one another; yet they ſeem as different as an act 


and an object of the mind, or as perception and the truth 
perceived. After all, it may be obſerved that, however 


varioully and looſely this word may be uſed, its primary 
and original ſignification coincides with rectitude: right 


implies duty in its idea, ſo that to perceive an action to 


be right, is to ſee a reaſon for the doing it in the action 
itſelf, abſtracted from all other confiderations whatever; 


and this perception, this acknowledged rectitude in the 


aQion, is the very eſſence of obligation, or that which 
commands the approbation and choice, or binds the con- 
ſcience of every rational being. See Price's Review of 


the Principal Queſtions, &c. in Morals, chap. vi. and 
Adams's Sermon on the Nature and Obligation of Virtue. 


Moraliſts uſually diſtinguiſh ſour principal, or, as they 


are vulgarly called, cardinal virtues, viz. prudence, juſtice, 


fortitude, and temperance : the reafon of which diviſion is 


founded in this; that, for a man to live virtuculy and 
honeſtly, it is neceſſary he know what is fit to be done; 
which is the buſineſs of prudence. 


That he have a conſtant and firm will to do what he 
judges beſt ; which will perfect the man, either as it 


reftrains too violent perturbations, the office of tempe- 


rance : or, as it ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are too flow 


and languid, which is the buſineſs of fortitude : or, laſtly, 
comparatively, and with regard to human ſociety; which 


is the object of 7uftrce. 


To theſe four all the other virtves are referred, either as 


parts, or as concomitants. 


Vik ruks, in the Celeftial Hierarchy, the thitd rank, or 


choir, of angels, being that in order between domnaticns 
and powers. a f 
To theſe is attributed the power of working miracles, 


and of ſtrengthening and reinforcing the inferior angels 


in the exerciſe of their functions. 


VIRTUOSO, an Italian term, lately introduced into Eng- 


liſh, ſignifying a man of curioſity and learning; or one 
who loves and promotes the arts and ſciences. 


In Italy, virtue are properly ſuch as apply themſelves to 
| 1360 | the 
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1 reſiſting obſtacle. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. lib. i. 


Tor ie eſect of the Vis Inertiæ, in reſiſting and retarding the 


Vis zn/itu, or nate force of matter, is a power of reſiſting, 


Vis Centripeta. See CENTRIPETAL Force. 
Vis Centrifuga, CENTRIFUGAL Force. N 
Vis motriæx, or moving force of a centripetal body is the 


VIS 


the polite arts of painting, ſculpture, mathematics, muſic, | 
&c. A perſon who makes profellion thereof is called 
virtuoſo, queſta 8 un virtuoſo. | I 
Among us, the term ſeems appropriated to thoſe who 
apply themſelves to ſome curivus and quaint, rather 
than immediately uſeful art or ſtudy; as antiquaries, 
collectors of rarities of any kind, microſcopical ob- 
ſervers, &c. 8 5 ; 

VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a 
virus, that is, a contagious, or malignant pus. TI 
The GONORRHOEA virulenta is what we popularly call a 
CLAP. | | 

VIS, a Latin word, ſignifying FORCE or power; adopted 
by phyſical writers, to expreſs divers kinds of natural 

owers, or faculties. 

This is active and paſſive ; the vis a#iva is the power of 
producing motion; the vis paſſiva, that of receiving or 
loſing it. The vis ava is again ſubdivided into vis viva 

and vis mertua. Ip | 

Vis abſeluta, or abſolute force, is that kind of centripetal 
force which is meaſured by the motion that would be ge- 
nerated by it in a-gi-en body, at a given diſtance, and 
depends on the efficacy of the cauſe producing it. 

V1s acceleratrix, or accelerating force, is that centripetal 
force which produces an accelerated motion, and 1s pro- 


portional to the velocity which it generates in a given 


time. 


This is different at different diſtances from the ſame 


central body; and depends not on the quantity of mat. 
ter that gravitates, being equal in all forts of bodies at 
equal diſtances from the centre. See ACCELERATION. 
Vis zmpreſſa is defined by fir Iſaac Newton to be the action 
exerciſed on any body to change its ſtate, either of reſt 
or moving uniformly in a right line. | 


This force conſiſts altogether in the action; and has no | 


place in the body after the action is ceaſed. For the 
body perſevercs in every new ſtate, by the vis inertie 
alone. e | 25 


The vis impreſſa may ariſe from divers cauſes; as from | 


percuſſion, preſſion, and centripetal force. e 
Vis inertia, or power of inattivity, is defined by fir Iſaac 
Newton to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby | 
it reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made in its ſtate, 
1, e. whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate, either 
of reſt or motion. 5 ; Lay 
Ibis power, then, coincides with the vis retendi, power 
of reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours, as much 


as it can, to perſevere in its own ſtate, whether of reſt | 


or uniform rectilinear motion; which power is ſtill pro- 
portional to the body, and only differs from the vis iner- 
tie of the maſs, in the manner of conceiving it. 


Bodies only exert this power in changes brought on their | 


Hate by ſome vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them. And 
the exerciſe of this power is, in different reſpects, both 
reſiſtance and impetus; reſiſtance, rs the body oppoſes 
a force impreſſed on it to change its ſtate z and impetus, 
as the ſame body endeavours to change the (tate of the 


The vis inertice, the ſame great author elſewhere obſerves, 

is a paſlive principle, by which bodies perſiſt in their 
motion, or reſt, receive motion, in proportion to the | 
_ impreſling it, and reſiſt as much as they are re- 
BEE Cn | 


motion of budies, &c. fee RESISTANCE, | 
by which every body, as much as in it lies, endeavours. 
to perſevere in its preſent ſlate, whether of reſt or of 
moving uniformly forward in a right line. | 
This force is ever proportional to that body whoſe force 
it is, and differs nothing from the vis inertiæ but in our 
manner of conceiving it. 15 | | 


_ tendency of the whole body towards the centre, reſult- 
ing from the tendency of all the parts, and is propor- 
tional to the motion, which it generates in a given time; 
lo that the 2 motrix is to the vis acceleratrix as the mo- 
tion to the celerity : and as the quantity of motion in a 
body is eſtimated by the product of the celerity into the 

quantity of matter, the vis motrix ariſes ſrom the vis ac- 
teleratrix, multiplied by the quantity of matter. 
he followers of Leibnitz uſe the term vis notrix for the | 

force of a body in motion, in the ſame ſenſe as the New- 
tonians uſe the terms ves ine tie ; this latter they allow to 
he inherent in a body at reſt; but the former, or vis ne- 
ria, is a lorce inherent in the ſame body whilſt in mo- 
tion, which actually carries it from place to place, by 
Acting upon it always with the ſame intenſity in every 
phyfical part of the line which it deſeribes. See Fokxck 


is 


Vis diva, in Mechanics, a term uſed by Le 
diſciples for FoRcE, which they diſtin 
kinds, vis mortua, and vis viva; under! 

former any kind of preſſure, or an endeay 
in{uſhcient to produce actual motion, unleſs on 2 
on a body be continued for ſome time, and by n 
that force or power of acting which reſides in a-body i 
motion. wy 
VISCAGO, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants de 
ſcribed by Dillenius, and ſince called by Linnzus fi 5 
See Viſtons CAMPION. „VU. 
Viscaco is alſo uſed by ſome pharmiceutic writers, to ex. 
reis a mucilage. | 
V SCERA, in Anatomy, a term of equal import with eu. 
trails, including the heart, liver, lun s, Ipleen, intec 
tines, and other inward parts of the ody. See - 
Anat. (Splanch.) P. 3. Rs, Oats 
The term is formed of ce, to ferd; by reaſon eatables, 
called in Latin ve/ca, undergoe divers Preparations in the 
vl ſcera. 8 | 
The word is alſo frequently uſed ſingularly, // to 
expreſs ſome particular part of the entrails, becauſe the 
word entrails has no ſingular, | 
VIscERA, Heunds of the. If any of the viſcera ſituated 
in the abdomen, as the liver, ſpleen, or kidney, has fe. 
ceived a wound from a ſharp inſtrument, at the firſt 
dreſſing the wound mult be filed, as tenderly as poſſible, 
with lint well ſaturated with highly rectified {pirit of 
wine, or ſpirit of turpentine, ſecuring the dreſſings with 
compteſſes and a bandage z by this means the hzmor- 
rhage will be ſtopped, if no large veſlel is divided, 
When this part is gained, the wound muit be treated in 
the common manner, and the patient kept very low; 
bleeding him, it of a plethoric habit, and giving daily 
two or three doſes of Lucatelius's balſam; for balſams 
of this kind are of great ſervice in healing imernal 
wounds. Ihis is the method to be taken with wounds 
of the viſcera, which may be diſcovered by the eye or 
touch. But in ſuch of chem as ate hidden, and not to 
be thus diſcovered, ali that can be done is to inject yul- | 
nerary decoctions, and keep a paſſage open tor the ey- 
cuation of ſordes, or grumous blood. Heiſter. 2 
VISCERALIA, a term uſed by phyſicians, to denote ſuch 
medicines as impart ſtrength and firmneſs to the ſangui- 
neous viſcera, ſuch as the liver, ſpleen, &c. | 
VISCERATIONES, among the Romans, a feaſt conſiſting 
of the entrails of animals, given to the people at the bu- 
rial of great men in Rome. _ e 
VISCIDIT Y, or Viscosirx, the quality of ſomething 
that is vi/cid, or viſcous, i. e. glutinous and ſticky, libe 
bird-lime; which the Latins call by the name vy/cus, - 
Viſcid bodies are thoſe which conbit of parts fo implicat- 
ed within each other. that they reſiſt, a long time, a com- 
plete ſeparation, and rather give way to the violence 
done them by ftretching, or extending each way. 
The too great vi/cidity of foods has very ill effects; thus | 
meals, or farin not fermented, jellies, &c. of animals, | 
tough cheeſe, or curd too much preſſed, produce: 
weight, or oppreſſion in the ſtomach ; wind, yawning5 
 crudities, obſtruQions of the minuter veſſe]s in the intel- 
tines, &c. Hence an inadivity of the inteſtines them- 
ſelves, a ſwelling of the abdomen ; and hence a WG 
of the blood, from the re-union of the viſcid paruc al 
obſtructions of the glands, paleneſs, coldnels, tremor 
&C. | | 1 Eh 


ibnitz and hi; 
uiſh into two 


anding by the 


VISCOUNT. See VicophTe. rtr Viet 
VISCUS, and Viscosiry. See ViSCERA and 15 
C | Te 5 | | 
VISCUM, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. See MISSELTOE: . 
V1SCUM is alſo uſed for bird/ime. This was —_— 4. 
poiſon among the ancient Greeks, and 1s ſeldom _—_ 
under the claſs of deleterious things enumerated 5 ' 
writings. | 1 f 
It is — by theſe authors ixias; but this word 2 
caſioned great errors in late Writers, the von ns e 
ing been applied for the white chamaleon thi = 12 
cauſe of any poiſonous quality it had, for t rl "il 
clare it to be innocent, but becauſe of its yielc 4, ile 
cous, or clammy juice. The black CH Rohde hence 
was always eſteemed poiſonous among them | 4 to thats 
ſome have ſuppoſed the word ixias to be apple hy” 
and the poiton ia ias, mentioned by the _ 2 
the root of that plant. Paulus . ineta, in 90 0 him 
to have underſtood it fo, the poilon 73743 __ ng =o 
placed among the roots; but Galen, 2 and gluing] 
poiſon, and fays, that it kills by Ropping P21 lin 
2 the inteſtincs, plainly enough mea PE 
not the root of any plant. ; Sloane, 
Viscuu caryophylloides, a name given by 1 _ a very 
and many other authors, to a genus of pla f 
othegß 


and MoTioNn, | 


4 


eculiar kind, | * 
They ale called viſcum from their growing by 


trees; 


elther abo 


tes, in the manner that the miſſetoe does with us; 
be caryophylloides, from their leaves, in ſome degree re- 
” bling thoſe of our pinks or carnations; but the plant 
w in all its ſpecies, is wholly different, both from 
1 e milletoe and pink, in all other reſpects. 
The ſereral ſpecies of theſe plants differ greatly alſo from 
e another; the moſt fragrant ſpecies in Jamaica is a 
on Jarge one, called by the common people the wild 
val, der the defeription of it in Phil, Tranf. Ng 252. 
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Fil, V1s1B1LE, ſomething that is an object of 


0, or VISION 5 or ſomething whereby the eye is 
affecbed, ſo as to produce a ſenſation. 525 
The ſchool philoſophers make two kinds of vi/ebles, or 


viſible objects; the one proper, or adequate, which are | 


ſuch as are NO other way perceivable, but by fight 
alone; the other common, which are ſobject to divers 
ſ-nſes, as the ſight, hearing, feeling, &c. 


Again, the firſt, or proper object of viſion, is of two | 


kinds, viz. Iight and colour 3 for theſe two are only ſenſi- 


dle by Gght. The firſt, and primary, viz. light, they 


make the formal, and colour, the material object. 

The Carteſians think they philoſophize beiter, when they 
fay, that light alone is the proper object of viſion; 
x jo ov it low from a luminous body through a tranſ- 
arent medium, and retains its firſt name, /zght, or 


whether it be reflected from opake bodies, under a cer- 


tain new modification or habitude, and exhibit their 
images; or, laſtly, whether in being reflected, it is likewiſe 
refracted, after this or that manner, and afteCts the eye 


with the appearance of colour. „%% oc ny | 
But, agreeable to fir Iſaac Newton's ſentiments, colour 


alone is the proper object of ſight; colour being that 
property of light whereby the light itſelf is vile, and 
whereby the images of opake bodies are painted on the 
— | 3 3 
Ariſtotle, De Anima, lib. ii. enumerates five kinds of 
common viſibles, which are uſually received for ſuch in 
tude. | 85 | | . | : . 

Others maintain nine, as in the verſes: 


- the ſchools, viz. mation, rei, number, figure, and magni- 


Sunt objefta novem viſus communia : quantum, 


Inde figuray locus, ſequitur diſtantia, fitus, 


Continuumque & diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. 


Authors reaſon very variouſly as to theſe common objects 
ol viſion; there are two principal opinions among the 


{choolmen. 


The adherents to the firſt hold, that the common viſibles 


produce proper repreſentations of themſelves, by, tome 


peculiar ſpecies, or image, whereby they are formally | 
perceived, independently of the proper vs. 


Bur the ſecond opinicn prevails moſt, which imports, 
that the common vi/ibles have not any ſuch formal pecu- 


liar ſpecies to become wi/ible by; but that the proper ob- 
jects are ſufficient to thew themſelves in this or that | 


place or ſituation, and in this or that diſtance, figure, 
magnitude, &c. by the circumſtances of their convey- 


ance to the ſenſory. 5 | 
ln effect, ſince theſe common wvi/ibles cannot be repre- 


ſented alone (for who ever ſaw place, diſtance, figure, 


 btuation, &c. of itſelf ?) but are always conveyed along | 
ith the images of light and colour to the organ; what 


neceſſity is there to conceive any ſuch proper images 


whereby the common w4/ib/es ſhould be formally perceived | 
by the foul ? It is much more probable, that trom the | 
Peculiar manner wherein the ſenſitive faculty perceives a 


proper object, it is appriſed of its being in this or that 
lituation 
ollows : 


J. The Gtuation and place of viſible objects are perceived 


vithout any i 10 ; : 8 
pull any intentional ſpecies thereof, merely by the 


hind, whereby the rays of the proper les are thrown 
pon the retina, and their impreſſion is conveyed to the 


U wk : 
For, ince an 


f object is ſcen by thoſe rays which carry | 


ky ”—_ * the retina, and in that place to which the 
ed er is directed by the rays it receives, as it per- 
oy Up r of the rays to come from any place, 
3 abundantly admoniſhed of the object's being in 

Phil . and ſituation. See Apparent PLACE. 
| the 8 in general, had formerly taken for granted, 
feen þ Ly 4 to which the eye reſers any viſible object, 
* 1 election or refraction, is that in which the vi- 
tee), ects a perpendicular from the object upon the 
vid g or the refracting plane. That this is the calc 
5 beet to plane mirrors is univerſally acknowledg- 
kn ome experiments with mirrors of other forms 
our the ſame concluſion, and thereby allurd 


| Tf the eye be a little withdrawn, the confuſion will in- 


when the eye is very near the focus, the confulion will 


though no very diſtinct idea can be formed of its preciſe 
diſtance. | fg Se | 

The firſt perſon who took much notice of Dr. Barrow's 
hypotheſis, and the dithiculty attending it, was Dr. 


8 place; in this or that ſigure, magnitude, 
e. How this is effected may be conceived from what | 


ing made from a certain place and ſituation, 
ve or below, on the right or leſt, before or 


.yis 


reaſori ſoy 2 the analogy to all caſes of viſion; 


If a right line be held perpendicularly over a convex or 


concave mirror, its * ſeems to make one line with 
it. The ſame is the caſe with a right line held perpen- 


dicularly within water; for the part which is within the 
water ſeems to be a continuation of that which is with- 
out, at leaſt when it is viewed with no more than com- 
mon attention, and ih ſome poſitions. But Dr. Barrow 
called in queſtion this method of judging of the place of 
an object, and thereby opened a new field of inquiry and 
debate in this branch of ſcience. This, with other opti- 
cal inveſtigations, he publiſhed in his Optical Lectures, 
firſt printed in 1674. Having; as he imagined, refuted, 
the common hypotheſis concerning the place of vi/ib/e 


objects, he ſubſtitutes another rule, by which, he ſays, 


our judgments are actually directed in this caſe; Accord- 
ing to him, we refer every point of an object to the- 
place from which the pencils of light, that give ns the 
image of it, iſſue, or fiom which they would have iſſued; 
if no reſſecting or refracting ſubſtance intervened. Pur- 
ſuing this principle, Dr. Barrow proceeded to inveſtigate 
the place, in which the rays, iNving from each of the 


points of an object, and which reach the eye after one 
reflection or retraction, meet; and he found, that if the 
refracting ſurface was plane, and the refraction was 


made from a denſer medium into a rarer, thoſe rays 
would always meet in a place between the eye and a per- 
pendicular to the point of incidence, | 


If a convex mirror be uſed, the caſe will be the ſame; 
but if the mirror be plane, the rays will meet in the per- 
pendicular, and beyond it if it be concave, He alſo de- 


termined, according to theſe principles, what form the 
image of a right line will take when it is pretented in dif- 
fercnt manners to a ſpherical miiror, or when it is ſeen 
through a refracting medium. TOE 

Dr Barrow, however, mentions an objection againſt the 
maxim which he endeavoured to eſtabliſh, concerning 
the ſuppoled place of % lle objects, and candidly owns 
that he was not able to give a ſatisfactory ſolution of it. 


The objection is this; let an object be placed beyond the 
focus of a convex lens, and iſ the eye be clolc to the lens, 


it will appear confuſed, but very ncar to its true place. 
creaſe, and the object will ſeem to come nearer; and 


be exceedingly great, and the object will ſeem to be 


cloſe to the eye. But in this experiment the eye receives 


no rays but thoſe that are converging ; and the point 


from which they iſſue is fo far from being nearer than 


the object, that it is beyond it; notw.ch[tanding which, 
the object is conceived ro be much nearer than it is, 


Berkeley, who, in his Eſſay on a New Theory of Viſor, 
p- 30. obſerves, that the circle formed upon the retina, 


by the rays which do not come to a focus, produce the 


ſame confuſion in the eye, whether they croſs one an- 
other before they reach the retina, or end to it after- 


. wards; and therefore, that the judgment concerning di- 
ſtance will be the ſame in both the cafes, without any 
regard to the place from which the rays originally iſſued; 
ſo that in this caſe, as, by receding from the lens, the 
conſuſion, which always accompanies the nearnels of an 


object, increaſes, the mind will judge that the object 


comes nearer. See Apparent DISTANCE: 


M. Bouguer, a late ingenious writer on optics, in bis 


Traits D'Optique, p. 104. adopts the general maxim 


of Dr. Barrow, in ſuppoling that we refer objects io 
the place from which the pencils of rays ſeemingly con- 


verge at their entrance .nto the pupil, But when rays 


iſſue from below the ſurface of a veſſel of water, or any 


other refracting medium, he linds that there are always 


two different places of this feeming convergence: one 
of them of the rays that iſſue from it in the tame verti- 
cal circle, and, therefore, fall with different degrees of 


obliquity upon the ſurface of the refraQting medium, and 
another of thoſe that fall upon the ſurface with the ſame 


degree of obliquity, entering the eye laterally with res 


ſpect to one another. Sometimes, he ſays, one of theſe 
images is attended to by the mind, and ſometimes the 
other; and different images may be obſerved by different 


_ perſons. An object, plunged in water, affords an ex- 


G. W. Krafft has ably ſupported the opinion of Dr. Bar- 
row, that the place of any point ſcen by reflection from 
the ſurface of any medium, is that in which rays iſſuing 
from it, infinitely near to one another, would meet; 
and conſidering . caſe of a diſtant object, viewed in a 
concave mirror by an eye very near to it, when the image, 
according to Euclid and other writers, would be be- 

TW Gen 


ample, he ſays, of this duplicity of images. 
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From the principle above 1 


if contiguous : whence a continuous body being the re- 
fult of ſeveral contiguous ones ; if the diſtances between | 


the farther they are extended from the eye; becauſe the 


fand upon an aſcent, the more remote parts appear far- 
ther off than they really are, becauſe the line that mea- 
fures the length of the viſtas now appears under a greater 
angle than when it was horizontal; the trees, in ſuch a 
_ caſe, ſeeming to converge leſs, and fometimes, inſtead 


they are ſeen, has always been acknowledged: and it is 
. alſo acknowledged, that we learn to form a judgment both 


but two hyperbolical curves, turned the contrary way; 


ground plan of a viſta always appears to riſe. The viſual 
rays come in a determinate direction, but as we imagine | 


as that they would appear parallel on the plane A, and 
be from. thence projected to the plane AB. To deter- 
mine the inclination of the apparent ground plane A þ 


draw upon a piece of level ground two ſtraight lines of 
a ſuſſicient length, making an angle of three or four de- 
grees with one another. Then a perſon placing himſelf 


Point, mult walk backwards and forwards till he can 
fancy the lines to be parallel. In this ſituation, a line 
drawn from the point of the angle through the place of 
| his eye, will contain the fame angle with the true ground 


M. Bouguer alfo ſhews other more geometrical methods 


though ſometimes only two or two and a half degrees; 


pending upon the manner in which the ground is illumi- 
nated, and the intenſity of the light, the colour of the 
ſoil, the conformation of the eye, and the part of the eye | 


tween the eye and the object, and the rule of Dr. Bar- 
tow cannot be applied, he fays that, in this cafe, the 


ſpeculum may be conſidered as a plane, the effect being 
the ſame, only that the image is more obſcure. Com. 
| Petropol. vol. xii. p. 252. 256. See Prieſtley's Hiſt. of 


Light, &c. p. 89. 688, &c. 


phenomena of viſion are accountable for, as: 


1. That if the diſtance between two vi/iþle objects be an 


angle that is intenſible, the diſtant bodies will appear as 


feveral vifbles ſubtend inſenſible angles, they will appear 
one continuous body; which gives a pretty illuſtration 
of the notion of a continuum. 


Hence parallel lines, and long viftas, conſiſting of pa-| 


rallel rows of trees, feem to converge more and more, 
apparent magnitudes of their perpendicular intervals are 


perpetually diminiſhing, while, at the ſame time, we 
miſtake their diſtance. When two parallel rows of trees 


of converging, feeming to diverge. 


The proper method of drawing the appearance of two | 


rows of trees that ſhall appear parallel to the eye, 1s a 


problem that has exerciſed the ingenuity of ſeveral philo- | 


fophers and mathematicians. That the apparent magni- 
tude of objects decreafes with the angle under which 


of magnitudes and diſtances only by cuſtom and expe- 


rience; but in the application of theſe maxims to the | 
above mentioned problem, all perfons, before M. Bou- 
guer, made uſe of the real diſtance inſtead of the appa- | 


rent one, by which only the mind can form its judgment. 


And it is manifeſt, that if any circumſtances contribute | 
to make the diſtance appear otherwiſe than it is in reality, | 
the apparent magnitude of the object will be affected by 
it, for the fame reaſon, that if the magnitude be miſap- | 
Prehended, the idea of the diſtance will vary. For want | 


of attending to this diſtinction, 'Tacquet pretended to 


_ demonſtrate, that nothing can give the idea of two pa- 


rallel lines to an eye ſituated at one of their extremities, 


and M. Varignon maintained, that, in order to make a 


ſtances to be leſs than they are, and on this account the 
they terminate ſooner than they do, we neceſſarily con- 
ceive that the place from which they iſſue is elevated. 

pear truly parallel, on the plane A B, muſt be drawn ſo 


to the true ground plane A B, M. Bouguer directs us to 


within the angle, with his back towards the angular 


plane which this does with the apparent one. 


of determining this inclination, and ſays that, by theſe 
means, he has often found it to be four or five degrees, 


rhe determination of this angle being variable, and de- 


on which the object is painted. 
In looking towards a riſing ground, the difference be- 


tween the apparent ground plane, and the true one, he| 


ſays, will be much more conſiderable, fo that they will 


ſometimes make an angle of 25 or 30 degrees. An. Par. 
1755. M. 156. | | | 
2. If the eye be placed above an horizontal plane, ob- 


Uuſtrated, ſeveral remarkable | 


viſta appear of the ſame width, it muft be made nar- | 
rower, inſtead of wider, as it recedes from the eye. M. 
Bouguer obſerves, that very great diſtances, and thoſe 
that are conſiderably leſs, make nearly the ſame impreſ- 
_ fion upon the eye. We, therefore, imagine great di- 


| Every large plane, therefore, as AB (Tab. VI. Optics, | 
Fg. 137.) viewed by an eye at O, will ſeem to lie in ſuch 
direction as A b, and conſequently lines, in order to ap- 


ſtinctneſs. | 


— 


jects, the more remote they are, the higher will they 


floor, will appear to afcend gradually; 


infinite extent, will imagine that he ſtands in the centre 


incline forwards; as the front of churches, towers, &c 
muſt incline, or bend backwards. See farther under the 
II. The mind perceives the diſtance of vi/b objects, 


manner wherein the rays ſtrike the eye, and in which 
the image is impreſſed thereon. For the eye diſpoſes it- 


to ſee ; viz. for remote objects the pupil is dilated, and 


ing the form of our eyes, ſo as to make the rays of any 
pencil to converge at different diſtances from the pupil: 


1s produced, different accounts have been given. 
proceſſus ciliares changes the form of the eye, and by the 


from the retina; whereas, Des Cartes imagined, that the 
curvature of the cryſtalline itſelf ſuffers an alteration by 


curious experiment, which, he thought, proved his 


conſiſt in the change of the place of the cryſtalline, by | 


they are not attached to the edges of the capſula, as his 


poſe than than that of ſecreting an aqueous humour, to I 


is evident, he ſays, from experiment. For when an cyt 
jet is placed ſo near, that the eye cannot bear as oy | 
degree of contraction as is rp? for viewing it d 


he could demonſtrate by experiment w 


But the moſt ſatisfaQory diſcuſſion of this ſabject . 


VIS 


mk till the 1 be ſeen in a ley 
ence it is that the fea, to perſons JE . 
ſeems to rife higher and higher he farther th er, 
3. If any number of objects be placed bed * 
the moſt remote will appear the higheſt; if the 2 the, 
the eye the moſt remote will appear the loweſt, ore 
Thus, the remoter parts of an horizontal walk, or lon 
cieling of a long gallery appears to en 8 
M. Bouguer obſerves, that when a man ſtands u 
level plane, it does not ſeem to riſe ſenfibly, but * 
diſtance from him: the apparent plane, therefore . 
curvature in it, the form of which is not very 9 
determine; ſo that a man ſtanding upon a level plane 1 


of a baſon. The caſe is the ſame with a perfor 850.3; 
upon the level of the ſea. perior-ſtanding 


4. The upper parts of high objects appear to ſtoop, or 
And ſtatues at the tops of buildings, to appear upright 
articles of RRFRACTION and HoRIZZ ON; 


from the different configurations of the eye, and the 


ſelf difterently, according to the different diſtances it 15 


the cryſtalline brought nearer the retina, and the whole 
eye is made more globous; on the contrary, for near ob- 
jects, the pupil is contracted, the cryſtalline thruſt for- 
wards, and the eye lengthened. | | | 


Philoſophers are agreed, that we have a power of alter 


and hence we are capable of viewing objects with almoſt 
equal diſtinctneſs, though they are placed at conſiderably 
different diſtances; but with regard to the alteration that 
takes place in the eye, and the mechaniſm by which it 


It was the opinion of Kepler, that the contraCtion of the 


elongation of it places the cryſtalline at a greater diſtance 


the contraction of thoſe ligaments. | | 
M. de la Hire maintained that, in order to view objects 
at different diſtances, there is no alteration but in the fize | 
of the pupil, or the aperture of the eye ; and he made a 


alertion.-. | ER. 

M. Le Roi, a member of the Royal Academy at Mont- 
pelier, has lately attempted to defend the opinion of M, 
de la Hire, which had long been exploded by all philoſo- 
phers ; and he ſays, that the accommodation of the 7 
to che view of objects, placed at different diſtances, dy 
the contraction or dilatation of the pupil only, does not 


means of the ligamenta ciliaria, the ſtrength of which is 
inadequate to the purpoſe. Beſides, he obſerves, that 


been ſuppoſed, but that they extend a conſiderable way 
along the anterior ſurſace of it, without any cloſe adhe- 
rence to it. He is alſo of opinion, that theſe fibres are 
not muſcular, but are only ramified veſſels, which, ac 
cording to all appearance, he ſays, anſwer no other put- 


Iubricate the ſurface of the cryſtalline. 1 
That nothing is requiſite but the contraction of the my 
in order to view the neareſt objects with diſtinCnels 


ſtinctly, the ſame end is obtained by an artificial w 
For if a ſmall hole be made in a card, the neareſt * wy 
may be viewed through it with the greateſt eaſe = 


That the variation of the pupil is ſufficient for the pul- 

3 ; : Iſo thought 

poſe of viewing objects at all diſtances, of ow müßen 

images o 

eye; for when, with a large apertule, the ee 

near objects were confuſed, and ill defined ws my 2 

tina of this inſtrument, they became very di = Neg 
well defined, by contracting the aperture. 


1755, M. p. 920. | 


ſeries of ex- 


through (mall 
ce than the 


owe to Dr. Porterfield, who proved, by a 
periments, in which an object was viewed 
flits in a thin plate of iron, at a leſs diſtan . 
diameter of the pupil (which, therefore, ke changing 
in this caſe), that we are poſſeſſed of a power © 
the conformation of our eyes, and of adapting various 


3 


laving the ſame refr 


VIS 


varions diſtances 3 and that this change always follows a 
Gmilar motion in the axes of viſion, with which it has 
deen connected by uſe and cuſtom. Porterfield on the 
Eye, vol. i. P. 411. 418. 421. | 12 

However, among thoſe who ſuppoſe a conformation of 
the eye for this purpoſe, independent of a variation in 
the aperture, it is by no means agreed in what it conſiſts. 


dome have faid, that the cryſtalline becomes more or 


leſs convex for this purpoſe, by the action of certain muſ- 
cular fibres which enter into its compoſition. But Dr. 
Porterfield (ubi ſupra, p. 442.) obſerves that, though 
the eryflalline, when dry, appears to conſiſt of many 


thin concentric laminæ, or ſcales, their diſpoſition is but 


ill qualified for changing the figure of the cryſtalline; or 
if they were ſo, it is not eaſy, he ſays, to prove that theſe 
fbres are muſcular, and capable of contraction. 

His own opinion is, that the cryſtalline has a motion by 


means of the ligamentum ciliare, by which the diſtance 
between it and the retina is increaſed or diminiſhed, ac-| 


cording to the different diſtances of objects. The ſtruc- 
ture and diſpoſition of the ligamentum ciliare, he ſays, 


excellently qualify it for changing the ſituation of the 
cryſtalline, and removing it to a greater diſtance from 


the retina, when objects are too near for us; becauſe, 
when it contracts, it will not only draw the cryſtalline 
forward, but alſo compreſs the vitreous humour lying be- 
hind it, ſo that it mult preſs upon the cryſtalline, and 
puth it towards the retina. | hin 22, EN 

He adds, that the cryſtalline, being moved forwards, 


muſt, at the fame time, preſs the aqueous humour 
againſt the cornea; by which means that membrane, | 
which is flexible, will be rendered more convex, and en- | 


able us ſtill better to ſee near objects diſtinctly. 
That the ſituation of the cryſtalline is made uſe of in 


conforming the eye to the diſtinct view of objects placed 
at different diſtances, Dr. Porterfield thinks, is very 


evident from what 18 obſerved concerning perſons who 


have cataracts couched ; for the ſame lens is not uſeful | 
to them for ſceing all objects diſtinctly, but they are 
obliged to make uſe of glaſſes of different ＋ of 


convexity, in proportion to the nearneſs of the object. 
To the objection of M. De la Hire, and others, among 
whom are the celebrated anatomiſts Haller and Zinn, 


that the ciliary ligament is not muſcular, and conſe- 
- quently has no power of contraction, he obſerves, that 


they have been led into this miſtake by apprehending 
that the colour of muſcles is always red; whereas this 
is not the caſe univerſally, for the muſcular fibres of the 
inteſtines and ſtomach have hardly any redneſs in their 


colour. It is alfo certain, he ſays, that the pupil. con- 
tracts and dilates itſelf according as objects are more or | 
lels luminous, and yet none of the fibres which perform | 


that action are in the leaſt red. Ubi ſupra, vol. ii. p. 
434+ 447+ 450. ERS: 


Dr. Jurin (EM, on diſtinct, &c. Viſion, p. 143.) ſup-| 


poles, that when the eye is to be ſuited to greater di- 
llances than ſifteen or ſixteen inches, the ligamentum 


ciliare contracts, fo as to draw part of the anterior ſur- | 


lice of the capſula of the cryſtalline, into which the 
bibres of it are inſerted, a little forwards and outwards, 


on which the water within the capſula muſt flow from 


under the middle towards the elevated part of it; and 
the aqueous humour muſt flow from above the elevated 


part of the capſula to the middle. In conſequenee of | 
this, the whole anterior ſurface, within the inſertion of 
the ciliary ligament, will be reduced to a leſs convexity. | 

on ceaſes, the capſula will return to | 


When this contracti 


its former ſituation, by its own elaſticity. To this hy- 
potheſis it has been objected, that unleſs the water within 


the capſula has a greater refractive power than the aqueous | 


umour, the retiring of it from one place to another to 
make room for that 


the pencils of rays. | 
: r. — — however, not attending to this circumſtance, 
— ceming to conſider the water within the capſula as 


15 attempts to ſhew by calculation, that this change 
e convexity of it is quite ſufficient to extend the 


Savin diſtance of diſtinct viſion from fifteen inches to 
uteen feet five inches, without the leaſt motion of the 
Cryſtalline itſ. 


elf, and a very ſmall one of the anterior ſur- | 


e of the capſula. 


Ke (ſchenbroeck, or rather Albinus (whoſe Anatomi- 


trod r on the Eye he has publiſhed in his In- 
change yy hil. Nat. vol. ii. p. 759.) ſuppoſes, that the | 


9 conformation in the eye is performed by means 
N TT eiliaris, in the following manner. In view- 
els of 1 near object, in conſequence of which the pen- 
"eb ay ue to a focus beyond the retina, the zona ci- 
* > the anterior membrane of the capſula, as alſo 

reous humour, being driven forward by the com- 


Pelton of th 
ol. IV. Ne 38, the eye, puſh the cryſtalline, and 


humour, will have no effect upon | 


active power with the cryſtalline it- 


V Is 


make it recede from the retina. At the ſame time tlie 
cryſtalline, puſhing the aqueous humour into the cor- 
nea, makes it more prominent. Perhaps, alſo, be ſays, 
the cryſtalline may be made founder, ſo that, on theſe 
accounts, the pencils will come to their foci ſooner than 
otherwiſe. On the other hand, when the object is too 
remote for diſtinct viſion, ſo that the pencils come to 
their foci too ſoon, the zona ciliaris becomes tenſe, and, 
wih the anterior membrane of the capſula, puſhes the 
cryſtalline farther within the vitreous humour. By this 
preſſure the cryſtalline becomes flatter, ſo that, on theſe 
ſeveral accounts, the foci of the pencils are carried far- 
ther. The zona ciliaris, and the anterior membrane of 


the capſula, can only puſh the cryſtalline into the vitre- 


ous humour one half of its own thickneſs, which, he 


ſhews, is not ſuſficient to make viſion diſtin at a compe- 
tent diſtance, and therefore concludes, that ſome change 


muſt take place in the form of the cryſtalline, as, he 
ſays, Dr. Pemberton has well demonſtrated, He ſup- 
poſes, that the proviſion for ſuiting the eye to different 
diſtances is the fame in all animals, and does not depend 
on the change of the ſclerotica in any of them, which is 
hard, and incapable of being comprefſed. Prieſtley's 
Hiſt. of Light, &c. p. 638—652. See Apparent Di- 
STANCE. 7 | 


The diſtance of i/ible objects again, is adjudged of oy 


the angle the object makes, from the diſtinct or confuſe 
repreſentation of the objects; and the briſkneſs or feeble- 
nels, or the rarity or ſpiſſitude of the rays. 


To this it is owing, 1. That objects which appear ob- 
| ſcure, or confuſed, are judged to be more remote; a 
principle which the painters uſe to make ſome of their 
figures appear farther diſtant than others on the ſame 


plane. | | „„ 

25 To this it is likewiſe owing, that rooms, waoſe walls 
are whitened, appear the ſmaller ; that fields covered 
with ſnow, or white flowers, ſhew leſs than when cloth- 
ed with graſs ; that mountains covered with ſnow, in the 


night time, appear the nearer, and that opake bodies ap- 


ear the more remote in the twilight. 


III. The magnitude or quantity of vi/ible objefts is 


known chieſly by the angle comprehended between two 


rays drawn from the two extremes of the object to the 
centre of the eye. An objeck appears fo big as is he an- 
gle it ſubtends; or bodies ſeen under a greater angle ap- 


pear greater; and thoſe under a leſs, leis, &c. Hence 


the ſame thing appears now bigger, and now leſs, as it 
is leſs or more diſtant from the eye. This we call the 
apparent MAGNITUDE. _ 55 


Now, to judge of che real magnitude of an object, we 


conſider the diſtance; for, ſince a near and remote ob- 
ject may appear under equal angles, the diſtance muſt 


neceffarily be eſtimated; that if it be great, and the optic 


angle ſmall, the remote object may be judged great; 
and vice verſa. 1 | 


The magnitude of vi//ble objects is brought under cer- 


tain laws, demonſtrated by the mathematicians : as, 
I. That the apparent magnitudes of a remote object ate 
as the diſtances reciprocally. | „ 


2. hat the co-tangents of half the apparent magnitudes 


of the ſame objects, are as the diſtances; hence the ap- 


parent magnitude and diſtance being given, we have a | 
method of determining the true magnitude; the canon is 
this, As the whole fine is to the tangent of half the appa- 


rent magnitude, ſo is the given diſtance to half the real 
magnitude. The ſame canon, inverted, will, from the 


diſtance and magnitude given, determine the apparent one. 


3. Objects, ſeen under the ſame angle, have their mag- 


nitudes proportional to their diitances. 


4. The ſubtenſe AB (Tab. VI. Optics, fig. 135.) of any 


arch of a circle appears of equal magnitude in all the 
points D CE G, though one point be vaſtly nearer than 
another; and the diameter DG appears of the ſame 


magnitude in all the points of the periphery of the cir- 
cle. Hence ſome have derived a hint for the moſt com- 


modious form of theatres. 


5. If the eye be fixed in A (fig. 136.) and the right 


line BC be moved in ſuch manner, as that the extremes 


thereof always fall on the periphery, it will always ap- 


pear of the fame magnitude. Hence the eye, being 
placed in any angle of a regular polygon, the ſides will 
appear equal, | | | 
6. If the magnitude of an object directly oppoſite to the 
eye be equal to its diſtance from the eye, the whole ob- 
ject will be taken in by the eye, but nothing more. 
hence the nearer you approach an object, the leſs part 
ou ſee of it. | 
iv. The figure of vile objects is eſtimated, chiefly, 
from our opinion of the ſituation of the ſeveral parts 
thereof. | | 
This opinion of the ſituation, &e. enables the mind to 
apprehend an external object under this or that figure, 
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in the direction of a right line, the line will appear as 


6. Angular figures, at a diſtance, appear round. 


but alſo by ſuch a poſition of thoſe parts of the brain 
_ whence the optic nerves ſpring, as the mind has been 


jeliſm with the other, v. gr. by preſſing it with the fin- 


nifold, not only with both eyes, but even with only one 
of them open; by reaſon the common concourſe of the 
cones of rays reflected from the object to the eye, either 
Falls ſhort of the retina, or goes much beyond it. 
VI. Motion and reſt are ſeen when the images of ob- 
jects repreſented in the eye, and propagated to the brain, 
are either moved, or at reſt; and the mind perceives 


moved image to another, with reſpect to which it changes 
place; or by the ſituation of the eye to the object being 


their diſtances from the eye. 1 
3. A viſible object, moving with any velocity, appears | 


lecond be imperceptible at the diltance of the eye. 
llence it is, that a near object, moving very flowly, as | 
the index of a clock; or a remote one very ſwiftly, as a 
planet, ſeem at reſt. ae pg; — — v0 
4. An object, moving with any degree of velocity, will | 
appear to reſt, if the ſpace it runs over in a ſecond of | 
time be to its diſtance from the eye, as 1 to 1400: nay, | 


VI 


more juſtly than any Gmilitude of the images in tlie te- 
tina, with the object, can; the images being frequently 


elliptical, oblong, &c. when the objects they exhibit to 
the mind are circles, ſquares, &c. 5 2 

The laws of viſion, with regard to the figures of vibe 
objects, are, | 

1. That if the centre of the pupil be exactly againſt, or 


one point. | 

2. If the eye be placed in a direction of a ſurface, ſo that 
only one line of the perimeter can radiate on it, it will 
appear as a line. | | 

3. If a body be oppoſed directly towards the eye, ſo as 
only one plane of the ſurface can radiate on it, it will 
appear as a ſurface. | 

4. Aremote arch, viewed by an eye in the ſame plane, 
will appear as a right line. 


5. A ſphere, viewed at a diſtance, appears a circle. 

7. If the eye look obliquely on the centre of a regular 
figure, or a circle, the true figure will not be ſeen; but 
the circle will appear oval, &. See Apparent Fi- 
GURE. | e 

V. The number of viſible objects is perceived, not only 


by one or more images formed in the fund of the eye; 


uled to, in attending to a certain place; and that either 
ſingle or manifold. | | | | 


Accordingly, when either of the eyes, with the contigu- | 


ous part of the brain, are forced out of their juſt paral- 
ger, &c. all things appear double; but when they are in 
the requiſite paralleliſm, though there be two images in 


the fund of the two eyes, yet the object will appear ſin- 
gie. Again, one thing may appear double, or even ma- 


theſe images either moving or at reſt, by comparing the 


continually changed. So that motion is only perceived, 


by perceiving the images to be in different places and | 


ſituations ; nor are theſe changes perceived unleſs affect- 
ed in time. So that to percave motion, a ſenſible time 
is required. But reſt is perceived by the viſual faculty, 
from the reception of the image in the ſame place of the 
retina, aud the ſame ſituation for ſome ſenſible time. 

Hence the reaſon, why bodies moving exceeding faſt ap- 


pear at reſt; thus, a live coal, ſwung briikly round, ap- 


Pears a continual circle of fire; the motion not being 
commenſurate with vi/ible time, but much ſwifter than 
the ſame ; ſo that, in the time the foul requires to judge 


of any change of fituation of the image on the retina, | | 
the retina be truly at reſt, and do not at all change their 


or that it is moved from this place to that, the thing it- 
ſelf performs its whole circuit, and is in its own place 


Laws of viſion, with regard to the motion of vi/ibles, are, | 
1. That if two objects unequally diſtant from the eye, | 
move from it with equal velocity, the more remote one | 
will appear the ſlower z or, if their celerities be propor-“ 
tionable to their diſtances, they will appear to move | 


cqually ſwift. 


2. li two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, move | 
with unequal velocities in the ſame direction, their ap- 


parent velocities are in a ratio compounded of the direct 
ratio of their true velocities, and the reciprocal one of 


to be at reſt, if the ſpace deſcribed in the interval of one 


in ſact, if it be as 1 to 1300. 


5, The eye proceeding ſtraight from one place to another, | 


4 lateral object, not too far off, either on the right or 
left, will ſeem to move the contrary way: the eye, in this 
caſe, being ſenſible of its motion, diſtant objects will 
ſcem to move the fame way, and with the ſame velo- 
City- ; 


6. If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, 


only the eye much ſwifter than the object, that laſt will 
appear to go backwards. | | e 


V 


V 


Which is more ſurpriſing, it alſo continues for ſome time 


The reaſon why objects appear to more round the con- 
trary way, when the eye turns round, is not fo difficult 
to explain; for though, properly ſpeaking, motion is not 


belongs to the object, how far to the eye, or how ſar 10 


ſwiftly as it really does, we aſcribe only a part of the 


. reſt. Porter ſield on the Eye, vol. it. p. 422. 424. 
VISsIn IR horizon, place, and ſpeeies, fee the fublta 


of the whole .empice. He commands the arm 
Cuproli, &c. 


ISION, V1310, the act of teeing, 


VIS 


7. If two or more objecis move with the fame wa... 
and a third remain at reſt, the moveables, will , ori, 
ed, and the quieſcent in motion the contrary wav... 1 
clouds moving very ſwiftly, their parts N Thu, 
ſerve their ſituation, and the moon to move the * 
way. $ | "ty 
8. If the eye be moved with a great velocity, lateral d 
jects at reſt appear tO MOVE the CONtrary way, The ob. N 
a perſon fitting in a coach, and riding briſkly the . 
wood, the trees ſeem to retite the con'rary way : "ugh 
people in a ſhip, & c. the ſhores ſeem to recede. _ 
9. An object moving very ſwiftly is not ſeen. 
be very luminous. Thus, a cannon- ball is ng 
viewed tranſverſely z but if it be viewed according to 
line it deſcribes, it may be ſeen, becauſe its N 
tinues long on the ſame place of the retina * 
therefore, receives a more ſenſible impreſſion frank * 
object. ; | „ ah 
10. A live coal ſwung briſkly round in a circle 1 
a continued circle of fire, becauſe the bares Ben Þ, 5 | 
on the retina of light being of a vibratory, and nk. 
quently of a laſting nature, do not preſently periſh . 
continue till the coal performs its whole circuit, and 
returns again to its former place. : 
11. If a perſon turns ſwiftly round, without changing 
his place, all objects about him will ſeem to move round 
in a circle the contrary way; and this deception conti. 
nues not only while the perſon himſelf moves round, but, 


3 Unleſs it 
t ſeen if it iz 


after he ceaſes to move, when the eye as well as the 
object is at abſolute reſt, _ | | 


ſeen, as not being itſelf the immediate object of fight, 
yet by the ſight we eaſily know when the image changes 
its place on the retina, and thence conclude that either 
the object, or the eye, or both, are moved. But hy the 
fight alone we can never determine how far this motion 


both. | | = | 

If we imagine pic eye at reſt, we aſcribe the whole mo- 
tion to the object, though it be truly at reſt, If ve 
imagine the object at reſt, we aſciibe the whole motion 
to the eye, though it belongs entirely to the object: and 
when the eye is in motion, though we are ſenfble of its 
motion, yet, if we do not imagine that it moves ſo 


motion to the eye, and the reſt of it we afcrive to the 
object, though it be truly at reſt. - 
This laſt, ſays Dr. Porterſield, is what happens in the 
preſent caſe, when the eye turns round; for though we 
are ſenſible of the motion of the eye, yet we do not ap- 
prehend that it moves ſo faſt as it really does; and, 
therefore, the bodies about appear to move the contrary 
way, as is agrecable to expertence, 
But the great diſſiculty (till remains, viz. why, after the 
eye ceaſes to move, objects ſhould, for ſome time, ſtil 
appear to continue in motion, though their pictures on 


Pee EN | 8 to the 
This, Dr. Porter field imagined, proceeds from a miſtabe giving 
with relpect to the eye, which, though it be abſolute7 IS que 
at reſt, we nevertheleſs conceive it as moving the cab Powe! 


trary way to that in which it moved before; from which wh 
miſtake, with reſpect to the motion ot the eve, the ob- be! 
jects at reſt will appear to move the fame way which the | ws 
eye is imagined to move; and conſequently will teem 30 a tort 


1 | 1 | 7 "+42 : 1 13 as 
continue their motion for ſome time aſter the eye B. "ws 
er 


ntires. Ny be 


ISIER, or Vizits, an officer, or dignitary in the Oito- | . 
man empire, whereof there are two kinds; the oy . 
called by the Turks ver azim, that is, grand vt, MN — 
created in 1370, by Amurath I. in order to eaſe him- 8 | 
ſelf of the chief and weightier affairs of the govern” Feet 


ment. . oy Fi of ſtate 


ie er N egado 
and preſides at the divan, or great council. m_ | 
. . . v q 4 Y 
Chriſtians have been ſometimes raifed (6 Ty a A. 4 
ſuch were Khairedain, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa; V%s 


x other ſubordinale 


Next to the grand wiſer, there are ſi | 
Ne t to the gra 271 5 fciate 4s 1s 


viſiers, called vi/iers of the bench, who 0 
counſellors or atietflors in the divan. Ane er⸗ 
or of perceiving“ 
ternal objects by the organ of ſight. 8 
Viſion is well defined to be a ſenſation, whereby, 3 tom 


. . 9 IC 
certain motion of the optic nerve, made in 1928 


ſlecte 


of the eye by the rays of light emitted or de cnfory i 
( 


objects, and hence conveyed to the common 


> — w_ m—_— a 


Vis 


the brain, . ; | | 

ality, figure,” &c. 
peng, mend of egen the cauſes thereof, and the 
= wherein it-is effected, make one of the greateſt 
moſt important articles in the whole ſyſtem of na- 
knowledge. Indeed, a great part of the phyſical, 
*achematici, and anatomical diſcoveries and 1mprove- 


man 


ments of the moderns, terminate here, and only tend to 


get the buſineſs of viſion in a clearer light. 


Hitherko refer what fr Iſaac Newton and others have | 


diſcovered of the nature of light and colours; the 
10 of inflexion, reflexion, aud tefraction of the rays ; 
the tructure of the eye, particularly the retina and op- 
jo nerves, & c | 2 


It is not neceſſary we ſhould: here give a minute detail of | 


the proceſs of v;/:0n from its firſt principles; the greateſt 
art is already delivered under the refpettive articles. 
The eye, the organ of viſion, we have deſcribed under 


the article EYE; and its ſeveral parts, tunics, humours, | 
ge. under their proper heads, CoRnEa, CRYSTAL-| 


LINE, &c. 


The immediate and principal organ of dien, viz. the 
retina, according to ſome, and the choroides, accord- 
ing to others, are alſo diſtinctly conſidered; as alſo | 


the ſtructure of the optie nerve, which conveys the im- 
oſhon to the brain; and the texture and diſpoſition of 
the brain itſelf, which receives them, and repreſents them 


to the ſoul. See RETINA, ClHoRoIDEs, OP TIC nerves, | 


Brarn, SENSORY, &C. 


Again, the nature of light, which is the medium or ve- 


hiele whereby objects are carried to the eye, is laid down 
at large, under the articles LI GHH and CoLonmRs; and 
the chief properties thereof concerned in ven, under 


REFLECTION, REFRACTION, &c. and alſo many of | 
its eireumſtances under Ray, MEDIUM, &c. What re- 


mains for this article, therefore, is only to give a gene- 
ral idea of the whole proceſs, in which all the ſeveral 
parts are concerned. 149 


Diferent opinions or ſy/Iems of Visio v. The Platoniſts and 


Stoics held orion to be effected by the emiſſion of rays 


out of the eyes; conceiving that there was a fort of light 


thus darted out; which, with the light of the external 


air, taking, as it were, hold of the objecte, rendered | 


them viſible; and thus returning back again to the eye, 


altered and new modified by the contaQ of the object, 
made an impreſſion on the pupil, which gave the ſenfa- | 


tion of the object. 


The reaſons whereby they maintain their opinions are 


etched, 1. From the brightneſs and luſtre of the eye. 
2. From our ſceing a remote cloud, without ſeeing ors 
with which we are encompaited (the rays being ſuppoſed 
too briſk and penetrating to be ſtopped by the near cloud, 
but growing languid at a greater diſtance, are returned 


to the eye.) 3. From our not ſeeing an object laid on | 


tie pupil. 4. From the eye's being weary with ſeeing ; 


he. by emitting great quantities of rays. And laſtiy, | 


rom animals which ſee in the night, as cats, lions, moles, 
owls, and ſome men. | | | 


Our own countryman, Roger Bacon, diſtinguiſhed as he | 


Vas in a variety of reſpects, does not heſitate to afſent 


to the opinion that viſual rays proceed from the eye; | 
ping this reaſon for it, that every thing in nature | 
5 qualified to diſcharge its proper functions by its own | 
Powers, in the ſame manner as the ſun, and other celeſ- 


tal bodies, Opus Majus, p. 289. = 
The Epieureans held 9% % to be performed by the ema- 
Mon of corporea] ſpecies, or images from objects; or 


a hot of atomical effluvia continually flying off from the 


intimate parts of objects to the eye. 


ber chief reaſons are, 1. That the object muſt neceſſa- 


ar Wy o the viſive faculty; and ſince it is not 
"St, elf, it muſt be ſo by ſome ſpecies that repre- 
5 it, and that is continually flowing from bodies. 2. 
lat it frequently happens, that old men ſee remote ob- 


( | . . . 
. better than near ones; the diſtance making the 
becles thinner, 


their organ b b 


e hold, with Epicurus, that 9% an is per- 
* * © reception of ſpecies z but they differ from 
Which <p eiroumſtances; ſor they will have the ſpecies 

men they call intentionales) to be incorporeal. | 


tis true A 2 * . * /* . - * 
» Ariſtotle's doctrine of vi/ion, delivered in his 
per De e 
Ue b A : 
Jefts myſt move ſome intermediate body, that by this 


ne) may move the organ of fight. To which he adds, 


m ano : . TOE 
. — Place, that when we perceive bodies, it is 
e 


el mz ies, not their matter, that we receive; as a 
Wes an impreſſion on wax, without the wax's re- 


"ay ay thing of the ſeal. 
ut this vagu 


e and obſcure account the Peripatetics have 


5, the diſciples underſlanding of rea} proper 


% 


- 


the mind petceives the luminous object, its 


and more commenſurate to the debility 


Aſpeddu, amounts to no more than this; that 


aalen he : % improve. Accordingly, what their waſter 


9 — 


nearer to M. 


2 * - 
; t- 
| * f 


lpecies, aſfert, that every viſible object expreſſes a per- 
fect image of itſelf, in the air contiguous to it; and 
this image another, ſomewhat leſs in the next air; and 
the third another, &c. till the laſt image arrives at the 
cryſſalline, which they hold for the chief organ of ſight, 
or that which immediately mores the ſoul. 
they call intentienal SPECIES. oh. | 6 
The modern philoſophers, as the Carteſians and New- 
tonians, give a better account of 9%. They all agree, 
that it is performed by rays of light reſſected from the 
ſeveral points of objects received in at the pupil, refract- 
ed and collected in their paſſage, through the coats and 
humours, to the retina; and thus ſtriking, or making 
an impreſſion, on ſo many points thereof z which impreſ- 
hon is conveyed, by the correſpondent capillaments of 
the optic nerve, to the brain, &c. | | 
Baptiſta Porta's experiments, with the camera obſcura, 
about the middle of the 16th century, convinced him, 
that vi//on is performed by the intermiſſion of ſome- 
thing into the eye, and not by viſual rays, pro- 
ceeding from the eye, as had been the general opinion 
before his time; and he was the firſt who fully ſatisfied 
himſelf and others upon this ſubject; though ſeveral 
philoſophers ſtill adhered to the old opinion. | 

As for the Peripatetic ſeries or chain of images, it is a 


mere chimzra ; and Ariſtotle's meaning is beiter under- 
ſtood without than with them. In effect, ſetting theſe 


aſide, the Ariſtotelian, Carteſian, and Newtonian doc- 
trines of vi/ion are very conſiſtent; for fir Iſaac Newton 
imagines, that %u is performed chiefly by the vibras 


tions of a fine medium, which penetrates all bodies ex- 
cited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and 


propagated through the capillaments of the optic nerves, 


to the ſenſorium. And Deſcartes maintains, that the 


ſun preſſing the materia ſubtilis, wherewith the world is 


filled every way, the vibrations and pulſes of that matter 
reflected from objects are communicated to the eye, and 


thence to the ſenſory; ſo that the action or vibration of 


a medium is cqually ſuppoſed in all. 3 5 
Modern theery of Vision. In order to % on, we are cer- 


tain, it is required, that the rays of light be thrown from 


the viſible objects to the eye. What befalls them in the 
eye will be conceived from what follows. | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. Z the eye, and ABC the object (Tub, 
VI. Optics, fig. 138.); now, though every point of an 


r n. be a radiant point, that is, though there be rays 
reflected from every point of the object to every point of 
the circumambient ſpace, each carrying with it its re- 


ſpective colour (which we falſely imagine to be thofe of 
the object), yet, as only thoſe rays which paſs through 
the pupil of the eye affect the ſenſe, we ſhall here conli- 


der none elſe but theſe. _ | | ns” 
And again, though there be a great number of rays paſſ- 


ing from one radiant point, as B, through the pupil; 


ye: we ſhall only conſider the action of a few of them; 


as D, BE, 1. | 


Now, then, the ray B D, falling perpendicularly on the 


ſurface EDF, will paſs out of the air into the aqueous 
humour, without any refraction, and proceed right to 
H, where, falling perpendicularly on the ſurface of the 


cryſtalline humour, it will go on, without any refrac- 
tion, to M; where, again falling perpendicularly on the 


ſurface of the vitreous humour, it will proceed ſtraight 
to the point O, in the fund or bottom of the eye. ZE 
Again, the ray BE, paliing obliquely out of the air upon 
the ſurface of the watery humour E DF, will be refrad- 
ed, and approach towards the perpendicular EP; and 


thus, proceeding to the point G, in the ſurface of the 
cry(talline, it will be there refracted {till nearer to the 
perpendicular. 80 alſo E G, falling obliquely out of air 
into an harder body, will be retracted towards the per- 
pendicular G R, and, falling on the point L of the ſur- 
face of the vitreous humour, it wall {till be brought 


Laſtly, G L, falling obliquely out of a denſer, upon the 


ſurface of a rarer body L MN, will be refracted, and re- 
cede from the perpendicular LT; in receding from 
which, it is evident, it approaches towards the ray BBO, 


and may be ſo reftacted, as to meet the other in O. In 


like manner, the ray BF, beivg reſracted in B, will 


turn to I, and thence to N, and thence 10 the others in 
O. But the rays between B E and BF, being ſoniewbat 
leſs refracted, will not meet preciſely in the fame point 
Thus will the radiant point B affect the fund of the eye, 
in the ſame-manner as if the pupil had no breadth, or as 


if the radiant itſelf had only emitted one ſingle ray, ſuch 


as were equal in power to all thoſe between BE and 
BF. | | | 
In like manner, the rays proceeding from the point A, 
will be ſo refracted in paſſing through the humours of 
the eye, as to meet near the point X; and the rays from 


any 
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any intermediate point between A and B, will nearly 
"meet in ſome other point in the fund of the eye between 


Upon the whole, it may be aſſerted 3 that 
cvery point of an object affects one point in the fund of 


point O; on the contrary, if the object ſhould be brought 


pil, being too much divaricated, would be refracted fo, 


may be ſo near, that the rays proceeding from any point, 


of the eye; and thus the action of each point would be 


has provided againſt it; either by contriving the eye, ſo 


may be more or lefs diſtant ; or, as others will have it, 
fo as that the cryſtalline may be made more convex, or |. 


© between the cryſtalline and the retina may be lengthened 
or ſhortened. : 55 | 
The firſt expedient is the moſt probable; on the footing 


mote, as that it cannot be diſtinctly viewed by the eye in 
its accuſtomed figure, the eye is drawn back into a flatter 


means the retina, becoming nearer the cryftalline hu- 
mour, receives the rays fooner ; and, on the other hand, | 
when we view an object too near, the eye, being com- 
preſſed by the two oblique muſcles, is rendered more | 
* globular; by which means the retina, being ſet farther 


point before they meet. See VISIBLE. 
eryſtalline is ſo neceſſaty to viſion, that whereas, in ſome 
birde, the coats of the eye are of fuch a bony conſiſt- 

binding the cryſtalline down to the retina, with a kind 


mals. Nor mult it be omitted, that of the three refrac- | 
- tions above mentioned, the firſt is wanting in fiſhes; and 


before they become collected into one, they mult exhibit | 
the object ſome what confuſedly; nor can ſuch eyes fee | 
any but remote objects diſtinctly. In others, whoſe eyes 


From what has been ſhewn, that every point of an object 
moves only one point of the bottom of the eye; and, on 


of the retina; that in this part there is a diſtinct and 
vivid collection of all the rays received in at the pupil; 
and that as each ray carries its proper colour along with 
it, there are as many points painted in the fund of the 


quently by a line, and a line by a point: that the image 
is inverted, the right-hand anſwering to the left of the 


the more ſo, as the object is more remote. 2 


vis 


X and O. | | 


the eye; and, on the contrary, that every point in the 
fund of the eye only receives rays from one point of the 
object. Though this is not to be underſtood with the 
utmoſt tigour. | 

Now, if the object recede from the eye, in ſuch manner 
as that the radiant point B does not decline from the line 
BD; the rays which would proceed from B, not enough 


 divaricated, would be ſo refracted in paſſing the three ſur- | 


faces, as that they would meet before they reached the 
nearer the eye, the rays paſſing from the point to the pu- 
as not to meet till beyond the point O: nay, the object | 


may be fo divaricated, as that they ſhall never meet at 


all. In all which cafes, there would be no point of the | 


object but would move a pretty large portion of the fund 


confounded with that of the contiguous one. 
And this would commonly be the caſe, but that nature 


that its bulb may be lengthened, or ſhortened, as objects 


more flat; or, according to others, ſo as that the diſtance 


of which, when we direct our eyes to an object ſo re- 


figure, by the contraction of four muſcles; by which 


off from the cryſtalline, does not receive the rays of any 


It may be here added, that this acceſs and receſs of the 


ence, that muſcles would not have been able to contract 
and diſtend them; nature has taken other means, by 


of blackiſh threads not ſound in the eyes of other ani-| 


that, to remedy this, their cryſtalline is not lenticular, as | 
in other animals, but globular. Laſtly, fince the eyes of | 
0:4 people are generally worn flatter than thoſe of young 

ones, lo that the rays from any point fail on the retina | 


are too globular, the cafe is juſt the reverſe. See PRES- 
BYTA and Mrops. | | 


the contrary, that every point in the fund of the eye, 
only receives rays from one point of the object, it is eaſy 
to conceive, that the whole object moves a certain part 


eye, as there were points viſible in the object. Thus is 


there a ſpecies, or picture, on the retina, exactly like | 


the object: all the difference between them is, that a 
body is here repreſented by a ſurface; a ſurface fre- 


object, &c. and that it is exceedingly ſmall; and ſtill 
What we have ſhewn, under other articles, of the nature 
of light and colours, rcadily accounts for this painting of 
the object on the retina. The matter of fact is proved 
by an eaſy experiment, long ſince tried by Bel e, 
thus: the windows of a chamber being ſhut, and light 
only admitted at one little aperture ; to that aperture ap- 
ply the eye of ſome animal newly killed, having firſt 
dextrouſly pulled off the membranes that cover the bot- 


tom of the vitreous humour, viz. the hind-part of the | 


ſclerotica, choroides, and even part of the retina : then 
will the images of all the objects, without doors, be ſeen 


diſtinctly painted on any white body, as on an cgg-ſhell, 


& 't ## 


vid, the more rays the eye receives from the object; aud 


may ſay, that that point would move the ſenſe more 


ſame as if only one point had fell there; ſince the ſame 


each of which is a ſeparate image, or picture; and ou 
ſeeing of them erect, whereas the picture is really in 
verted, are two great phenomena in viſon; which vs 


Visio, in Optics. The laws of viſion, brought under wil 
rhbematical demonſtrations, make the ſubject of ob Ties 
taken in the greateſt latitude of that word : for, amo's 

the writers of mathematics, optics is generally taken, il 


and dioptrics, for that of refradted viſion. = 
V1$10N, direct, or ſimple, is that e , by mean 
l 


VISION, reflecled, is that erformed by rays refl 
„ FRAC'TION. 


V1$1ON, arch of. See ARCH. egg is ſe 
Vision, diſtinet, denotes that by which an object 1 h 


Vis 


that the eye is laid upon. And the ſame thing; 
ſhewn by an artificial EYE, ora Camtg uſe 0 
The images of objects, then, are repreſente 
INA; which is only an expanſion of the 

ments of the optic nerve, and from which 
nerve is continued into the brain. Now; any 
vibration, impreſſed on one extreme of th 
be propagated to the other: hence the imp 
veral rays, ſent from the ſeveral points 
will be propagated as they are on the retina (Gt. in. 
proper colours, &c. or in particular vibrations — — 
ners of preſſure, correſponding thereto), to © ns 
where thoſe capillaments are interwoven. into th 1 
ſtance of the brain. And thus is vi/on broy iy wa 
common cafe of ſenſation. uns 
For ſuch, we know, is the law of the union between «.. 
ſoul and body, that certain perceptions of the fl 0 
neceſſarily follow certain motions of the laſt; but 0 
different parts of the object do ſeparately move en d 
parts of the fund of the eye; and thoſe motions are bas 
pagated to the ſenſory : it follows, therefore, that Ger 
muſt ariſe ſo many diſtinct ſenſations at the ſame ti 6: 
See SENSATION. F 
Hence, 1. We eaſily conceive, that the perception or 
image, in the mind, muſt be the clearer, and whoſe vi. 


curg, 


nt wall 
ſe. 
of the 0 wy 


conſequently, the largeneſs of the pupil will ha 
ſhare in the clearneſs of /n. | 5 5 — 
2. Conſidering only one radiant point of an object, de 


weakly, or be ſeen more obſcurely, as it is more remote: 
becauſe the rays coming from any point, like all qualities 
propagated in orbem, are always diverging ; and there. 
fore the more remote, the fewer of them will be x: 
ceived in at the pupil. But the pupil dilating itſelf more, 
as the _— 1s more remote, takes in more rays than it 
would otherwiſe do. „ 

3. The diſtinctneſs of n is ſome what concerned in the 
lize of the image, exhibited in the fund of the eye. For 
there ſhould be, at leaſt, as many extremes of capilla- 
ments, or fibres of the optic nerve, in the ſpace that 
image poſſeſſes, as there are particles in the object, that 
ſend rays into the pupil; otherwiſe, every particle will! 
not move its ſeparate capillament ; and if the rays from 
two points fall on the ſame capillament, it will be the 


capillament cannot be differently moved at the ſame time. 
And hence it is, that the jmages- of very remote objects 
being very ſmall, they appear confuſed, ſeveral points of 
the image affecting each capillament; and hence, allo, 
if the objeCt be of different colours, ſeveral particles at- 
fecting the ſame capillament at the ſame time, only the 
brighteſt and moſt lucid will be perceived. Thus, 2 
field, furnithed with a good number of white flowers 
among a much greater quantity of green graſs, &c. at 
diſtance, appears all white. See Diſtindt Vis10N, infra 
Our ſeeing of objects /ingle, though with two eyes, in 


r / ee i ror ooh ot of 


have conſidered under the article SEEING _ 
For the manner of ſeeing, and judging of the diſtance 
and magnitude of objects, ſee Vis1BLE, MacNIrU Dig 
&c. . : t | 


a more reſtrained ſignification, for the doctrine of 2 
viſienz catoptrics, for the doctrine of refletted viſh | 


WEE 
direct rays; that is, of rays palling directly, or in gt 
lines, from the radiant point of the eyc- Such is ch 


explained in the preceding article, V1$10N- -Ced fot 


” ſee under R 
ſpecula, or mirrors. The laws hereof, ſee und 


FLECTION, and MIRROR, 


| j 
V1$10N, refradted, is that erſormed by means of rays 
fratled, or turned out of their way, by p 


aſſing throug : 


mediums of different denſity; chiefly through on? * 
lenſes. The laws of this, ſee under the artic 


* W 
diſtinctly. An object is ſaid to be ſeen ar 2 
its outlines appear clear and well defince, : diſtings 
ral parts of it, if not too ſmall, are plain Nh with 4 
able, ſo that we can eaſily compare non 2 
other, in reſpect to their figure, Aiden been col 


In order to ſuch. di/tind vi/ion, it has mon 


3 


monl thought, that all the rays of a pencil, flowing from | 


int of an object, muſt be exactly united in 
2e, or at leaſt, in a ſenſible point of the retina. 
a 


But it ſeems certain, from the experiments mentioned by | 


Dr. Jurin, that ſuch an exaCt union of rays is not al- 
0 5 neceſſary to dine von. 313 . 

10 the doctor divides d:/tin#7 viſion into two ſpecies, 

_ into viſion perfettly diſtinti, or perfeet viſion, and vi- 


yas: ly diſtin ; which he calls ſimply by the name 
Kae eie. 13 he former is that in which the rays 


neil are collected into a ſingle phyſical, or ſen- 
5 of the retina; the other ſpecies is that in 
which thoſe rays occupy ſome larger ſpace upon the re- 
tina, yet ſo as that the object is diſtinctly perceived. 
Perfect viſion in a given eye, and a given diſpoſition of 
that eye, depends only upon the diſtance of the object; 
it has no dependance upon the magnitude of the object; 


but diſtinCt vi/fon, in a given eye, and a given diſpoſition 


of the eye, depends upon the diſtance and magnitude of 
the object jointly. There appearing therefore a real dif- 


ference between perfect vi/ion, and what we call diſtin# 


vifon, the learned doctor has enquired very particularly 


imo the reaſon why an object may be ſeen diſtinctly 


without perfect %.. 


He thews, that objects may be ſeen with ſufficient di- 
ſlinctneſs, though the pencils of rays iſſuing from the 

oints of them do not unite preciſely in the ſame point 
on the retina; but chat ſince, in this caſe, pencils from 
erery point either meet before they reach the retina, or 
tend to meet beyond it, the light that comes from them 


mult cover a circular ſpot upon it, and will, therefore, 
paint the image larger than perfect viſion would repre- 
{ent it. Whence it follows, that every 1 placed 


either too near or too remote for perfect viſion, will ap- 
pear larger than it is by a penumbra of light, cauſed by | 


the circular ſpaces, which are illuminated by pencils of 


Dr. Jurin obſerves, that 


interval that may 


rays proceeding from the extremities of the object. All 
the varieties occaſioned by this circumſtance he traces 


with great accuracy, and he applies his obſervations upon 


it to the explanation of many phenomena in vun. See 


Circle of DISSIPATION. 


ſmall objects, becauſe the penumbræ will not interfere 
ſo much; and on this account a large print may be read 


much nearer to the eye than a ſmall one. In this caſe | 
the former will appear only ill defined, but ſufficiently 
diſtinct, when the latter is quite indiſtinct, the penum- 


bra of one letter interfering with that of another, and 
thereby making marks altogether unlike any that are in 


the book. The diſperſed light of theſe penumbræ, he 
ſays, is of different denſities; and Mr. Robins, in his | 

Remarks on Dr. Jurin, p. 279, obſerves, that the whole | 
circle made by the confuſed image of any print will be 


proportioned to the diameter of the 
which limits the whole pencil. 


The ſmalleſt diſtance of perfe& viſion, or that in which 


pupil of the eye, 


the rays of a ſingle pencil are collected into a phyſical 


point on the retina in the generality of eyes, Dr. Jurin, 
from a number of obſervations, ſtates at five, fix, or ſe- 
ven inches. The greateſt diſtance of diſtin and per- 


ect viſion he found to be more difficult to determine; 
but by conſidering the proportion of all the parts of the 
ehe, and the refractive power of each, together with the | 
be diſcerned between two ſtars, the 


diſtance of which is known, he fixes it, in ſome caſes, 
x fourteen feet five inches, though Dr. Porterfield had 


confined it to twenty-ſeven inches only, with reſpect to 


is own eye. . ” 
When ven is indiſtinct, Dr. Jurin thinks that there are 
two methods of rendering it diſtint. One is for the 


eſe to apply the ſame power, whereby it conforms itſelf | 


to the view of objects placed at different diſtances, ſo as 
to obtain peryeer viſion; and the other is the contraction 
0 the pupil by the lefſer muſcular ring of the uvea, 
which is chiefly made uſe of in a ſtrong light, and which 
vill fometimes render the other means altogether unne- 


cellary. In a weak light, he ſays, the pupil is ſo far 


ni contracting, that there is rather a neceſſity for di- 


Ang it, to take in more light. But upon this Dr. 
hytt (Ef. on vital and involuntary Motions, p. 133.) 
oblerves, that in the ſame, or a leſs degree of light, the 
© wil be contraCted, in order to view a nearer or a 
maller objeck. For other obſcrvations on this ſubject, 
& Jurin's Eff. on diſtin and indiſtinct Viſion, at the 
de of Dr. Smith's Optics; and Robins's Remarks on 
urin, in his Math. TraQs, vol. ii. p. 278, &c. 
uon, . of. See FiELD. : Ref | 
do, among Djvines, is uſed for an appearance, which 


"ay occaſionally ſent to his prophets and ſaints z either 
KN. of dream, Or in realit . . 
oe Far viſions of Ezekiel, Amos, &c. the viſion 


N 387. 5 


Visfox, beatific, denotes the act whereby 


when objects are large, they 
Vill appear tolerably diſtinct at a much leſs diſtance than 


VISIR, VISIER, or VIzIER. 
VISITATION, vi/tatio, an act of juriſdiction, whereby 


LY 


VIS 


of St. Paul, lifted up to the third heaven, &c. of fo- 


ſeph, by which he was aſſured of the purity of the Vir- 
gin, &e. 


Some have repreſented our bleſſed Lord's temptation in 
the wilderneſs, Matt. v. 1, &c. as a viſion. Mr. Far- 
mer, in particular, conſiders it as a divine eon, repre- 
ſenting the trials he was to endure, and deſigned to pre- 
1 him for encountering and vanquiſhing them. | 
any, among the Romilh ſaints, have pretended to di- 


ſions : as St. Thereſa, St. Bridget, St. Catharine de Si- 


enna, &c. 


Hence the word has come into diſrepute, and become a 
common name for all chimeras, or ſpectres, which ei- 
ther our folly or fear poſſeſſes us with: and hence, a per- 
ſon that frames to himſelf wild romantic notions, is called 


a viſionary, Quevedo's Viſions are deſcriptions of what 
paſſed in the imagination of that author. 


the angels and 


bleſſed ſpirits ſee God in Paradiſe, 
See VISIER. 


a ſuperior, or proper officer, vt ſome corporation, col- 
lege, church, or other public or private houſe, to ſee 
that the laws and regulations thereof be duly obſerved. 
Among us, the biſhop of each dioceſe is obliged to hold 
a vi/itation every third year, and the archdeacon the other 
two years; to ſee that the diſcipline be well obſerved, 
the people well inſtructed, and to take care, that nei- 
ther the church, nor the paſtors thereof, receive any de- 
triment. | 


The buſineſs of parochial vation, in order to inſpect 


and take account of the fabrics and manſions, ornaments 


and utenſils, veſtments and books of the church, pecu- 


_ liarly belongs to the archdeacon. In all vi/itations of pa- 


rochial churches made by biſhops and archdeacons, the 
law hath provided, that the charge thereof ſhall be de- 
frayed by the procurations then due, and payable by the 
inferior clergy ; wherein cuſtom, as to the quantum, 
ſhall prevail. Theſe procurations are due to the perſon 
viſiting of common right; and although originally due 
by reaſon of v1/:taizon only, yet the ſame may be due 
without actual vi//tation. They are ſueable only in the 


. ſpiritual court, and are _ an ecclefialtical duty; and 


they may be levied by ſequeſtration, or other eccleſiaſti- 
cal proceſs. Free chapels and donatives (unleſs ſuch do- 
native hath received the augmentation of queen' Anne's 
bounty) are exempt from the vation of the ordinary: 
the firſt being viſitable only by commiſſion from the 


king, and the ſecond by commiſſion from the donor. 
And there are alſo other churches and chapels exempted, 


which belonged to the monaſteries; which by 25 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 21. were made vifitable by the king, or by 
commiſſion under the great ſeal. = | 
Anciently the regarder's office was expreſſed to be the 

viſitation of manners. See REGARDER. „„ 
The lawyers hold it a branch of the king's prerogative, 
to vi/it the univerſities; to inquire into 4 ſtatutes, and 
the obſervation of them; to expel delinquents, &c. But 
ſome of the colleges diſallow this privilege, and plead 


themſelves, by royal charters, exempt from all civil and 


royal vi/ttations. 


With regard to all eccleſiaſtical corporations, the ordi- 
nary is their viſitor, ſo conſtituted by the canon law, and 


thence derived to us. The pope formerly, and now the 
king, as ſupreme ordinary, is the viſitor of the archbi- 
ſhop or metropolitan : the metropolitan has the charge 


and coercion of all his ſuffragan biſhops; and the bi- 
ſhops in their ſeveral dioceſes are in eccleſiaſtical matters 
the viſitors of all deans and chapters, of all parſons and 
vicars, and of all other ſpiritual corporations. With re- 


ſpeCt to all lay corporations, the founder, his heirs or 
alligns, are the viſitors, whether the foundation be civil 


or eleemoſynary ; for in a lay corporation the ordinary 


neither can nor ought to viſit. In general, the king be- 


ing the ſole founder of all civil corporations, and the 
endower, the perſicient founder of all eleemoſynary 
ones, the rope of viitatien of the former reſults to the 


king, and of the latter to the patron or endower. The 


bing being conſtituted by law the viſitor of all civil cor- 


porations, the law has alſo appointed the place wherein 
- ſhall exerciſe this juriſdiction 3 which is the couct of 
king's bench, where, and where only, all miſbehaviours 
of this kind of corporations are enquired into and re- 
drefled, and all their controverſies decided. Accordc- 


- ingly this is the meaning of lawyers, when they ſay that 


theſe civil corporations are liable to no vi/fration z viz. 
that the law having by immemorial uſage appointed them 
to be viſited and inſpected by the king their founder, in 
his majeſty's court of king's bench; according to the 
rules of common law they ought not to be viſited elſe- 
where, or by any other authority. 
As to eleemoſynary corporations, by the datation the 
13 founder 


— : 


founder and his heirs are of common tight the legal vi- 
fito:s, to ſee that property is rightly employed, which 
might otherwiſe have deſcended to the viſitor himſelf : 
but if the founder has appointed and aſſigned any other 
perſon to be viſitor, then his aſſignee ſo appointed is in- 
veſted with all the founder's power, in excluſion of his. 
heir. Eleemoſynary corporations are chiefly hoſpitals, or 
colleges in the univerſity. With regard to hoſpitals, it 
has long been held, that if the ho!pital be ſpiritual, the 
biſhop ſhall viſit ; but if lay, the patron. This right of 
lay patrons was indecd abridged by 2 Hen. V. cap. 1. 
which ordained, that the ordinary ſhould viſit 4/0 hoſpi- 
tals founded by ſubjefts ; though the king's right was re- 
ſerved, to viſit by his commillioners ſuch as were of 
royal foundation. But the ſubjcQs right was in part re- 
ſtored by ſtar. 14 Eliz. cap. 5. which directs the biſhop 
to viſit ſuch hoſpitals only, when no viſitor is appointed 
by the founders thereof; and all the hoſpitals founded 
by virtue of the ſtat. 39 Eliz. cap. 5. are to be viſited by 
ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated by the reſpective 
founders. But till, if the founder appoints nobody, 


the biſhop of the dioceſe mutt viſit. Colleges in the 


univerſities were formerly conſidered by the popiſh clergy, 
under whoſe direction they were, as eccleſiaſtical, or at | 
| leaſt as clerical, corporations; and therefore the right of 
viſitation was Claimed by the ordinary of the dioceſe In 


ſome of our colleges, where no ſpecial viſitor is appoint- | 


ed, the biſhop of that dioceſe, in which Oxford was for- 
merly comprized, has immemorially exerciſed viſitotial 
authority; which can be aſcribed to nothing elſe but his 
ſuppoſed title as ordinary to vifit this, among other ec- 
cleſiaſtical foundations. And it is not impoſſible, that 
the number of colleges in Cambridge, which are viſited 
by the biſhop of Ely, may in part be derived from the 
| ſame original. But, whatever might be formerly the 
opinion of the clergy, it is now held as eſtabliſhed com- 
mon law, that colleges are lay corporations, though 


ſometimes totally compoſed of eceleſiaſtical perſons ; and | 
that the right of vation does not ariſe from any prin- 


ciples of the canon law, but of neceſſity was created by 
the common law. In a diſputed cafe it was held by lord 
chief juſtice Holt, that by the common law the office of 
viſitor is to judge according to the ſtatutes of the college, 
and to expel and deprive upon juſt occaſions, and to hear 
all appeals of courſe ; and that from him, and him only, 
the party grieved ought to have redreſs; the founder 
having repoſed in him ſo entire a confidence, that he 
will adminiſter juſtice impartially, that his determina- 
tions are fixed, and examinable in no other court what- 
Dee. | uy ET 
To this leading caſe all ſubſequent determinations have 
been conformable. But where the viſitor is under a tem- 
porary diſability, then the court of king's bench will in- 
terpoſe, to prevent a defect of juſtice. Alſo it is ſaid, 
that if a founder of an eleemoſynary foundation appoints 
| a viſitor, and limits his juriſdiction by rules and ſtatutes, 
if the viſitor in his ſentence exceeds thoſe rules, an ac- 
tion lies againſt him; but otherwiſe, where he miſtakes 


in a thing within his power. Blackſt. Comm. book i. 


p-. 480, &c. „ | __ 
Among the Romaniſts, the general of each religious or- 
der is obliged to viſit the ſeveral monaſteries of his 
enn; | 8 5 ? 
n abbeys, that are chiefs of their orders, there are par- 


ticular officers, called vi/:tors; who are diſpatched into 


all the houſes and congregations depending on them, to 
ſee that the regular diſcipline is obſerved. | 
In Spain there is a v//ttor, and inquifiter-general. The 
_ viſitation of the cloiſter belongs to the ordinary. At Pa- 
ris, the parliament v//zts the ſeveral priſons and priſoners 
four times a year. 8 | 


VISITATION, in a moral and religious ſenſe, is alſo ap- 


plied to the afflictions that befal mankind; as coming 
from the hand of God, to try or prove them. In which 
ſenſe, the plague, among us, is frequently called the vi- 
ſitation. | 


VisITAT1ON of the Virgin Mary, is a feaſt inſtituted in 
memory of the viſit paid by the Virgin to Elizabeth, firſt | 


eſtabliſned by Bonaventure, general of the order of 5t. 
Francis, by a decree of a general chapter, comprehend- 
ing the churches of his own order, held at Piſa in 1263 


and afterwards extended to the whole church, by pope | 


Urban IV. in the year 1379, and ordained to be kept on 

the ſecond of July. | | 
Vis1TATION is likewiſe an order of monks founded by 

Francis de Sales and his mother Chantalia | 
VISITORS. See Vis1TAT1ON, ſupra, 

V1$SITORS of the Inguiſition. See INQUISITION, 
VISIVE, vi/ivus, in the School Philoſophy, a term applied 
to the power of ſceing. See VISION. 

Authors are exceedingly divided about the place where 


— — 


| v4.7 | | 


Ry, in Gy choroides z others, 
others, as fir Iſaac Newton, in the pl; 
tic nerves meet, before they come 1 the de 
others, in the brain itſelf. brain; 
VISNAG A, in Botany. See CaRROT and Þ 
VISNE, viſnetum, in Law, a neighbouring pla 
near at hand. See VRN un. 
VISPELLIONES, among the Romar | 
5 not ˖ be aum e webe daes die 
VIS TAMEN TE, in the Halian Muſic, is u 
tice to play or ling quick, . led to gte na 
VIS TE, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to th 
common white mountain coralloides: it is the I, h 
name for the ſame plant; the rein-deer and man 8 
creatures feeding on it, when all other vegetables an * 
ſtroyed. 1 hag 
VISTNOU, or VisTxUM, in the Modern Hil of M 
thology, a name given in the theology of the 2 : 
to one of the three great gods of the firſt claſs whi | 
are the objects of worſhip to the inhabitants of Hi 
. doſtan : the other two are Brama and Ruddiren, 42 
According to the VIEDaM, theſe three gods were ere 
ated by the Supreme Being, to be his miniſters in hs 
ture. Brama is repreſented as the creator, Viſnou as the 
rather] and Ruddiren as the deſtroyer of beings 
owever, there are ſome ſes which maintain, that 72 
nou is ſuperior to Brama, and that he gave him exiſtence 
Viſlnou, it is ſaid, diſtributed mankind into three claſſes, 
the rich, the poor, and thoſe of middle ſtate; and ny 
ated many worlds, inhabited by ſpirits deſtined for the 


in the optic nene; 
\ 


0 L 

and 

ENNEL, 

ce, or a place 
| 


in the kingdom of Carnata, Brama in the Mogul empire 
and Ruddiren in Malabar. Un. Hiſt. vol. vi. 80. 

VISUAL, ſomething belonging to the $1cur, or sbk— 
ING. 

VIS VAI. rays are lines of light, imagined to come from the 
o! ject to the eye. See Rar. Os 

All the obſervations of aſtronomers and geometers are 

performed by means of the viſual rays, received in at the 

fights, or pinnulæ, of alhidades. „ 

VisUAL point, in Perſpective, is a point, in the horizontal 
line, wherein all the ocular rays unite. See PolxT, 

Thus, a perſon ſtanding in a ſtraight long gallery, and 
looking forwards ; the ſides, floor, and cieling, ſeem to 

meet, and touch one another in a point, or common 

e 5 „ 85 

V1rsUAL angle. See ANGLE. 

VIS VAI. line. See LINE. 8 

VISUM. See HABERE facias viſum. 


VITA, /ife. See Lies. 


VITA, cui in. See Cur. 

ViTz#, aqua. See AQUA. 

VI TR, arbor. See TREE of life. 
Virz, I gnum. See GUAIACUM. 


pier Athiopicum, or Athiopian pepper. 


cipally to the conſtituting or maintaining of life in the 
bodies of animals. | ; | 


tal parts whereby life is affected; ſo as that it cannot 
ſubſiſt without them. 3 oy 
Such are the muſculous action of the heart; the fecre- 


the lungs; and the circulation of the blood and ſpitits 


and ACTION, _ | „ 
VIr AL principle, or ſubſtance, denotes a kind of _ 
or inſtrument, fuppoſed by Dr. Grew to be employe 
under the direction and in ſubordination to the wh 
of the Creator, in the production of plants, animals 
"This principle correſponds to the PLASTIC nature of 2 
Cudworth. The ſuppoſed exiſtence of theſe proce 6: 
produced a diſpute between M. Bayle and M. Le 2 
which the former conceived to favour atheiſm, thoug 
he allows that neither Dr. Cudworth, nor Dr rv 
| were aware of the conſequence ; but the latter 3 
that the plaſtic or vital natures, admitted by the : * 
ters, cannot in the leaſt favour the atheilts, beers & 1 
are only inſtruments in the hand of God, _ 1 os 
efficacy but what they receive from him, who one 
rules all their actions. Of this diſpute Dr. War ully 
obſerves, that Cudworth's plaſtic life of nature 15 


overthrown by Bayle, whoſe ſuperiority in the _ 
verſy with Le Clerc is 


clear and indiſputable. h 
Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, fol. 1701. P. 3, Ke. 1 


lectual Syſtem, vol. i. p. 15, & 


vt le parts of the 
Viral ſpirits are the fineſt and moſt volatile P 


the vifive faculty reſides : ſome will have it in the retina ; 


| blood. Sec SPIRITS. VITALBA, 
8 


prefervation of other beings. Yiſtnou is moſt reſpeQed | 


VITA /onga, a name given by ſome botanical authors tothe | 


% 4 » Mild a— 7 wy a— „ * my a 1 


VITAL, vitalis, in Anatomy, ſomething that miniſters prin- | 


| "Thus, the heart, lungs, and brain, are called vita! parts. | 
ViTaL functions, or adlions, are thoſe operations of the di- 


tory action in. the cerebellum, the reſpiratory action of. | 


through the arteries, veins, and nerves. Sce FUNCTION | 
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and 


4 lo 
Cudworth's Life, prefixed to Birch's edition of the Inte 
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vITALBA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the | 
+ TRAVELLER'S /0), 


jorna, Of | 
6 I A, a name given by ſome authors to the cardiac 


medicines. | 4 

VITALIS, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to the 
common telephium, called 1n Engliſh orpine, and live- 
jong from its quality of living and flouriſhing a long 
ame after it is taken from the root. 

VIIELLIANI, in Antiquity, a kind of tablet, or pocket- 
book, wherein people anciently uſed to write down their 
ingenious, humorous, and even wanton fancies and im- 

ertinencies: the ſame with what, in Engliſh, we may 

call a ri fle-booke See Martial, lib. xiv. epig. 8. | 
Some will have them to take their name from vitellus, a 
yolk of an egg; becauſe the leaves were rubbed there- 
With. Others derive the name from one Vitellius, their 
inventor. | 3 i - 

VITEX, in Botany, a genus of the didhnamia anyioſpermia 
claſs. For the characters, &c. ſee AGNUS caſtus. 

VIII chorca. See Virus's dance. e 

VITIFERA, in Ornitholegy, a name by which many have 
called the common cenanthe, a bird well known in Eng- 
land by the name of the W HEAT-ear. 5 | 

VITILIGO, a diſeaſe frequent among the Arabians: it is 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe called aLeHos. 

VITIS, in Botany. See VINE. 

See WHORTLE berry. | | 
VITISALTUS, a word uſed by ſome medical writers for 
the ViTUs's dance. FE | | 
VITRAGO, in Botany, a ſpecies of plants, reſembling | 

that of which the glaſs is made. It is otherwiſe called 


VITREA tabula, a name given by ſome authors to the in- 
ternal table of the cranium. Is | 
VITKESCIBLE, or ViT«!FiAaBLE, formed of vitrum, glaſs, | 
is a denomination applied to all ſtones which, joined to 
alkaline ſalts, can torm glaſs. In the preſent century 
thoſe tones, wh ch had before been called vitreſcible, 
were called filiccous by Mr. Pott, and after him by Mr. 
Cronſtedt. Sce 8 rONE. © BBF 
VITREUS humer, or vitreous humour, in Anutomy, denotes 
the third or glaſſy humour of the eye; thus called from 
its reſemblancce to melted glaſs. It lies under the cry- | 
ſtalline z by the impreſſion of which, its fore-part is ren- 
dered concave. It greatly exceeds in quantity both the 
aqueous and cryſtalline humours taken together, and 
conſequently occupies much the greateſt part of the ca- 
vity of the globe of the eye. It is ſolid, gelatinous, very 
pellucid, and without colour, except in the foetus z con- 
liſting principally of a congeries of lymphatic veſſels, 
which are derived from the numerous veſſels of the in- 
ternal lamina of the choroides. Scheiner ſays, that the 
refractive power of this humour is a medium between | 
thoſe of the aqueous, which does not differ much from 
water, and of the cryitalline, which is nearly the ſame 
with glaſs. Hawkſbee makes its refractive power the 
| lame with that of water, and, according to Robertſon, 
its ſpecific gravity agrees nearly with that of water. 


The vitreous humour is contained in a very fine mem- | 


brane or coat, denominated, from its fituation, tunica 
urea, and from the delicac 
DES; the internal lamina of which not only inveſts the 
lurface of this humour, as its external lamina does the 
cryſtalline; but it dips down, infinuates itſelf into the 


ſubltance of the vitreous humour, and is ſeparated into | 


a variety of diſtinct cells or bags, in which are depoſited 


different portions of this humour, This runic is ren- | 
(ered viſible, by putting the whole of the humour into | 


a glaſs of clear water; but its diſtin& cells cannot be 


made viſible without the aſſiſtance of an acid liquor to 


Places, for the reception of the proceſſus ciliares. 
| For the oilice of the vitreous humour, ſee VISION. 
VIPRIFICATION, or VITRIFACTION, the act of con- 
"Ting a body into glaſs, by means of fire. | 
Of all bodie | 
ſalts, vitr1ſy the molt eafily : accordingly, it is of theſe 
tlat GLAS is principally made. | 
| Purification 18 
earth, which makes the principal baſis of all vitrifica- 
ans, and is, therefore, called vitrifiable earth, with cer- 


an very futible ſubſtances, 
intimatel 


lome of 


Aud Principle or phlogiſton, and ſeveral ſaline matters. 
"9 wy compound bodies partake of the properties of 
ke an ene. parts, factitious cryltals ought to par- 
line 3 1 more of the properties of inflammable and 
ens LEG and ought to be removed ſo much more 
OR of pure vitrifiable ſtones, as they contain a 
ger q 


o much 


y with this earth, and of communicating to it 


more perſect, as it poſſeſſes more of the proper- 


dient, and two parts of the latter. Borax, ſedative 
and the fuſible ſalt of urine, which may be melted, with- 


of its texture ARACHNOI- | 


s, land, flints, and pebbles, with alkaline 
performed by fuling pure and elementary 


that are capable of uniting | 


their fuſibility : theſe ſubſtances are the inflam- | 


uantity of thoſe matters. Accordingly glaſs is 


VIT 


ties of vitrifiable earth. If we could, therefore, produes 
a hte ſufficiently interiſe, and had furnaces and veſſels 
capable of ſuſtaining it, we ſhould make glaſs equal to 
the precious ſtones : whence it is evident, that the moſt 


important object in vitrification is to have furnaces capa- | 


ble of producing the greateſt heat, and pots or crucibles 
capable of reſiſting, during a long time, this heat, and 
alſo the action of the vitreſcent matter they contain: See 
Glaſs-houſe FURNace, and Glaſs-Pors. | 


The FLUXEs proper for the proceſs of vitrification are; as 


we have obſerved, the inflammable and the ſaline. In 
order to obtain the inflammable principle, choice muſt 


be made of ſuch ſubltances with which it is found natu- 


rally combined; and theſe are particularly metallic earths, 


Which are belt adapted for conveying phlogiſton into vi- 
treous compoſitions ; and of all metallic earths, that of 


lead is fitteſt for the purpoſe. This metal, which con- 
tains a large portion of phlogiſton, is quickly deprived 
of ſo much of it, that it loſes its metallic ſtate, and is 


 ealily melted into a tranſparent vitreous maſs ;z but it has, 
at the fame time, this remarkable property, that when 


once it has loſt as much phlogiſton as is neceſſary to diſ- 


pole it to vitrification, its calx ſtrongly retains as much 


of it as is neceſſary to give to it its greateſt degree of vi- 
treleibility; and that it may be ſooner diſſipated into va- 


pours by the continued action of a very intenſe fire, that 


it can be changed into an earth totally dephlogiſticated, 
and conſequently refractory, like the calxes of tin, and 
of regulus of antimony. Beſides, the fuſible earth of 
lead is one of thoſe that retain the leaſt colour. All theſe 


qualities render it preferable to any other metallic earth - 


for the purpoſes of vitrification. _ 

In whatever manner the calx of lead has been prepared, 
provided it be really in a caicined, and not in a metallic 
ſtate, it may be uled in vitrification. 


of theſe matters, and form with them glaſſes more or 


| 1 Accordingly, the 
grey calx, or aſhes of lead, maſſicot, red lead, litharge, 
ceruſſe, and all the precipitates of lead, ſeparated from 
acids by unmetallic intermediate ſubſtances, being mixed 
with ſand, or any other vitrifiable ſtone, and expoſed to 
a ſufficient degree of fire, do always promote the fuſion 


3 


leſs hard and tranfparent, according to the ſtrength of 


the fire, and the 
GL ass of lead. 


The {taline matters, fit for vitrification, are fixed alkalis, 


vegetable and mineral; nitres, with baſis of fixed alkali ; 


| ſedative ſalt and borax; fuſible ſalt of urine, or rather 
- phoſphoric acid. The fixed alkalis, vegetable and mine- 


ral, are moſt frequently uſed : theſe are fuſible with a 
moderate heat; they are ſo fixed, that they can reſiſt, 


during a ſufficient time, the heat of ordinary vitrifica- 


proportion of the ingredients. See 


tion; and they act powerfully upon flints, tands, and 


other vitrifiable ſtones. | | | 
The proportion of, alkali to ſand, in order to make good 
glaſs, is, from one to two parts of the former _ 

alt, 


out any carthy addition, into tranſparent vitreous maſſes, 
and, therefore, contain a larger portion of the earthy 


powerfully promote the v:!r:fication of other ſubſtances. 


They are not employed in the manufacture of large quan- 
titieès of glaſs, becauſe they are too dear. Borax, how- 
ever, is ſometimes uſed for making ſmall quantities of 


ſome particular kinds of fine glaſs. Arſenic may alſo be 


enumerated among vitrifying fluxes, as it is fufible and 


vitreſcible ſingly, and is alſo capable of promoting the 


line properties, it probably acts in vitrification both as 2 
ſalt and a metallic earth; and the quantity neceſſary to 
promote vitrification is, therefore, intermediate betwixt 


the quantities of calx of lead, and of faline ſubſtances, 


that are neceſſary for the ſame purpoſe. : 
Arſenic cannot well be employed as the ſole flux for vi- 
trifiable earth : nitre ſhould be added to the ingredients 


of the glaſs, and thus the arſenic uniting with the alka- 
line baſis of the nitre, forms the neutral arſenical ſalt, 


in which the arſenic is conſiderably fixed. But as this 
neutral arſenical falt is eaſily decompoſed by contact of 
phlogiſton, therefore no calx of lead, or other ſubſtance 


containing the inflammable principle, ought to be mixed 


with arſepic in the compolition of glaſs. Arſenic is alſo 


very difficultly manageable in vitrification, on account o 


its property of powertully corroding and pervading cru- 
cibles and pots. | F 5 
From Mr. Pott's experiments it is known, that vitrifi- 
able, calcareous, and argillaceous earths, each of which 
are ſingly unfuſible, do reciprocally promote the fuſion 
of cach other, when mixed together nearly in equal pro- 
portions, and expoſed to a very violent heat; — 
7 com 


principle than nitre or fixed alkali, do nevertheleſs very 


fuſion of vitrihable earths; for which purpole it is fre- 
quently employed as an ingredient in vitreous compoſi- 


* * = : \ 
DS ASA tions. As arſenic partakes both of the metallic and ſa- 
Coagulate it. It is grooved on its ſurface, in a variety of 
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from theſe mixtures matters perſeQly vitrified are form- 
ed. But the cauſe of this ſingular fuſibility not being 
known, it is nor determined hither it is produced by a 
phlogiſtic or by a ſaline ſubſtance, or by both. Dict. 
Chem. art. Yitrification. See GLAss. 
Gold held, by M. Homberg, near the focus of the duke 
of Orleans's large burning concave mirror, at firſt 
ſmoaked, then changed, all of it that did not go off in 
fumes, into glaſs, of a deep violet colour. This glaſs of 
gold weighs leſs than gold. Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy, 1702. | | 
All metals, and even almoſt all natural bodies, ſuffici- 
ently heated, vitrify ; and this v:tr;fication is the laſt eſ- 
fect of the fire: after which, the moſt intenſe heat of 
the largeſt burning-glaſs will make no farther alteration. 


VITRIOL, vitriolum, in Chemiſiry, a ſaline, cryſtalline 


concrete, compoſed of metal, united with a certain acid, 
called the v:trivlic ACID. | | 
Some take the word vitriolum to be uſed quaſi vitri oleum, 
becauſe of its ſhining colour; but Menage rather derives 
it @ vitreo colore : the Latins call it atramentum ſutorium; 
and the Greeks, chalcanthus. | LE 
Vitriol is defined, by Boerhaave, a faline, metallic, tranſ- 


parent glebe ; diſſoluble in water, and fuſible and calcin- 


able by fire. | | | 

It acquires different names, according to the different 

places where it is dug; and the vitriols of thoſe, allo, 
differ from each other in denomination and colour; ſome 
being white, others blue, and others green. 

Roman and Cyprus v!tr:e/, for inſtance, is blue; and 

that of Sweden and Germany, commonly called Engliſh 
vitriol, is green; beſides which there is alſo a white kind, 

called Goſlar vitriol. | 35 | 
NM. Geoffroy the elder, obſerves, that they all conſiſt of 
an acid ſalt, like that found in alum and ſulphur; except- 

ing that in alum the acid is mixed with an abſorbent earth, 


or calx: in ſulphur, it is united with certain fatty, bitu- | 


minodus parts; and in vitriols, with metallic parts. 
According to Boerhaave, vitriol conſiſts of a metallic 
part, with a ſulphur adhering, a menſtruous acid, and 


water. In blue vitriol, the metal wherewith the acid, | 
Kc. is joined, is copper. In white vitriol, it is com- 


bined wich zinc. In green vitriol, the acid is joined with 
iron. N | 23 


In five ounces of green vitriol M. Geoffroy the younger | 
has found two of water, two of iron, and one of acid. 


Vide Hiſt. Acad. Roy. Scienc. an. 1728. p. 45. 
According to the analyſis of fir Torbern Bergman, 
(Eſſays, by Cullen, vol. 1. p 180.) 100 parts of blue vi- 

triol, or vitriolated copper, cryſtallized, contain 26 of 


copper, 46 of vitriolic acid, and 28 of water. Accord- | 


ing to Kirwan, 100 parts contain 3o of real acid, 27 of 
copper, and 43 of water. The taſte is aceſcent, ærugi- 
nous, and cauſtic; it calcines in heat; one part, in a 
moderate heat, requires nearly 4 parts of water, but 


much leſs of boiling water. Of white vitriol, or vitrio- 


| lated zinc, 100 parts contain 20 of zinc, 40 of vitriolic 
acid, and 40 of water. According to Kirwan, 100 parts 
contain 22 of acid, 20 of zinc, and 58 of water. In a 


moderate heat, one part requires more than two of wa-| 


ter, but much leſs of boiling water. Its taſte is ace- 
ſcent, aſtringent, and cauſtic. Of green vitriol, or vi- 
triolated iron, 100 parts contain 23 of iron, 39 of vi- 
triolic acid, and 38 of water. According to Mr. Kir- 
wan, 100 parts of it recently cryſtallized, contain 20 of 
real acid, 25 of iron, and 55 of water: in moderate 
cat one part requires ſix of water, but three-fourths of 


boiling water. In heat it ſplits into a yellow powder; 


in the fire into a ſerruginous powder: the taſte is ace- 
ſcent, ſtyptic, and eule i GA Gro 
In order to conceive the formation of vitriol, e. g. the 
green vitriol, the reader will conſider, that SULPHUR is 
compoſed of an acid and phlogiſton; and that IRON is 
alſo compoſed of an earth and phlogiſton. During the 
| fermentation of a maſs of ſulphur and iron, the phlo- 
giſton, or inflammable part of them both, is diſperſed, 


and leaves the acid of the ſulphur and the earth of the 


iron; and the union of theſe conſtitutes the ſalt in queſ- 


tion. That this is a true explanation of the origin of this 
ſalt, will appear evident from the following conſidera- 
tion. If into a quantity of the acid procured from the 


burning of ſulphur, you put a piece of iron, the iron | 


will be wholly diſſolved in the acid; and if you ſaturate 
the acid with iron, and then evaporate py cryſtallize 
the ſolution, you will obtain a green vitriol, ſimilar, in 
every reſpect, to that obtained from the reſidue above- 
mentioned. | TD | 


The decompoſition, or analyſis of green vitriol, will far- | 


ther prove, that it conſiſts of the acid of ſulphur united 
to iron, or more properly to the carth of iron. If you 
put ſixteen ounces of freſh green vitrio! into a retort, and 
diſtil them till 1 more can be forced into the re- 


the pyrites, there is ſometimes combined copper, and 


of the ſulphur at the ſame time that the iron is diſſolved, 


Native vitriol is often met with in our coal-mines. From 


and a vitriolic taſte, and diſſolves eafily in water; and 
when broken, is of the cobur of ſhining copper. See 


they found in ſufficient quantiues to an 


. . . ; ; 1 3 9 in 
ViTRIOL, the white, or vitriol of Zinc, is found native 


portion of the vii of iron and copper : 


| 472. 


\ 


ceiver, by 'y nemo violence of a lon 
ou will find in the receiver about eleve 

leid liquor, ſmelling very ſtrongly of fa Wr of an 
the retort you will find about five ounces of Fu j andi 

a deep red or purpliſh colour. The acid liquor rink of 
bining it again with iron, may be made into eder 
the earth, by being properly melted in conjun gion and 
ary matter, which will reſtore to it its inflammabie with 
ciple, may be made into iron. The proportional in- 
tities of acid and earth, procurable from green 60d rpg 
diſtillation, are expreſſed in terms rather indefinite. be 
cauſe that proportion is ſomewhat variable in dif... 
vitriols. | | erent 
It is well known, that natural combination 


g cOntmueg fir 


$ of iron and 


ſulphur are ſubject to the ſame ſpontageous changes ob. 


ſervable in the artificial mixtures of theſe ſubltances . 
and hence we may clearly apprehend the manner in 
which thoſe ſubſtances that are called native vitrial; Gag 
formed in mines and other ſubterraneous cavities, The 
PYRITES exiſting in theſe places being naturally decom- 
poſed by the ſulphur's parting with its phlogitton, the 
water, which is always dripping in mines, difſolyes the 
vitriol generated in the decompoſed pyrites ; and bein 
afterwards evaporated, either by the heat, or the current 
of air ſubſiſting in the mine, the vitrial is found in its 
cryſtalline form, either projecting like circles from the 
top and ſides of the mine, or lying in cavities at its bot- 
tom. The cryſtals of native vitriol are more or leſs re- 
gular, according to the circumſtances attending the eva- 
poration of the water, and they are of different colours, 
according to the quality of the pyrites ; for, together 
with the ſulphur and iron, the chief conſtituent parts of 


other metallic matters, which being diſſolved by the acid 


a mixed vitriol is produced, the colour of which is ſome- 
times whitiſh ; but more generally it conſiſts of different 
ſhades of green and blue. 


an old cannel coal-pit, near Wigan in Lancaſhire, Dr. 
Watſon procured a conſiderable quantity of it, very well 
cryſtallized z and Dr. Rutty has obſerved, that the vitti- 
olic water at Haigh in Lancaſhire, is the ſtrongelt in 
Britain, yielding 1920 grains of vitriol from a gallon of 
water. See VITRIOLIC waters, 

Vitriol is very commonly called by the manufaCturers 
COPPERAS; accordingly, we conſtantly hear of green, 
blue, and white copperas. The conſtituent parts of the 
different kinds of vitriols were not underſtood by the an- 
cients ſo well as they are at preſent: they ſeem to have 
had an idea, that copper was the bafis of them all: 
hence the Greek term for. vitriol, chalcanthos, the efflo- 
reſcence of copper, and the Latin one, cupero/a, or u- 
pri roſa, the flower or effloreſcence of copper; from 
which, ſays Dr. Watſon, the French couperoſe, and our 
copperas, are evidently derived. See CABRUSL. 
Some moderns take the CHALCIT1s, or chalcanthum of 
the ancients, which they ſuppoſed to be a native v11riol 
that had acquired, according to their opinion, its full 
perfeCtion in the entrails of the earth, and which is 4 
kind of mineral ſtone, of a reddiſh colour, to be the | 
ſame with that chalcanthum brought from Sweden and 
Germany ; the beſt whereof is of a browniſh red colour, 
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Vir RIOLIc minerals. | 5 
The vitriols which nature prepares are never to be 15 
with in commerce; they ſerve to adorn the W 
the curious, but they are neither ſufficiently pure for the 


purpoſes to which common vitriols are applied, nor are 
ſwer the demand 


pany — 4 


which is made for them. 


> ON 2 0 


the mines of Goſlar, ſometimes in tranſparent pete. 
more commonly in white effloreſcences 3 which are aur 
ſolved in water, and cryſtallized into large 2 1 
maſſes, ſomewhat reſembling fine ſugar 3 ut 4 . ON 
diſſolved in mineral waters, and generally with lone f 

it is in talle | 
ſweetiſh, nauſeous, and ſtypric. ag . 
It has been diſputed, * white vitrios 1s * e. 
elſe than green vitriol calcined, But it 780 1 green | 
vitriol is of a quite different ſpecies from eit 72 1 
or the blue vitricls. See Geoffroy, Mat. Med. 

124. TN 
In he condition in which white vitriol 18 uſually bogs | 
it contains ſomewhat both of copper and Galliano, it 
ing purified by ſolution, filtration, and ci) _— eel 
is freed from both theſe metals, and appears Art. Docim- 
tive vitriol ſui generis. See Cramer, Ele Is 1 
vol. i. p. 302. ed. 2. Med. EM, Edinb. Abf. 
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VII 


If four ounces of alum be put in concoction with two 
arts of cadmia foſſils pulverized, the earth of the alum 
tecipitates, and its acid takes hold of the earth of zinc, 

{ſo that a true white vitriol 18 the reſult. _ 

This vitriol being precipitated by an alkaline ley, and 

dried, after its ſalts are ſeparated in water, and then 

mixed with charcoal-duſt, it will give z1nc. _ 

The ſame thing happens in mixing v1triol of iron with 

two or three parts of Japis calaminaris; but the operation 

is eaher with alum and vitriol of copper. Marggraaf, in 

Mem. de Acad. de Berlin, 1746. 5 TI 

The white vitriol requires httle more than twice its weight 

of water to diſſolve it in the temperature of 60? its ſpe- 


5 
cific gravity is about 2,000. It mixes uniformly with vi- 


triolic neutral ſalts, but precipitates nitrous or marine ſe- | 


Jenites from their ſolutions, which aſcertains its acid 
principle: it is itſelf precipitated whitiſh by alkalis and 
earths, but not by iron, copper, or zinc, which ſuffici- 


ently indicates its baſis : if it contains any other metallic | 


rinciple, this may be precipitated by adding more zinc, 
except iron, which will of itſelf precipitate by expoſure 
to the air, or boiling in open air. That in common uſe 
is moſtly prepared at Goflar, from an ore, which con- 
tains Zinc, copper, and lead, mineralized by ſulphur and 
a little iron: the copper ore is firſt ſeparated as much as 
pollible, and the reſiduum, after torrefaction and diſtil- 
lation, is thrown red-hot into water, and lixiviated : it is 
never free from iron. i 25 = 
The common white vtriol of the ſhops contains a quan- 
tity of ferruginous matter; of which, in keeping, a part 
is extricated from the acid, in an ochery ſorm, ſo as to 


tinge the mals of a yellow hue. On difſolving the whiteſt 


pieces in water, a conſiderable portion of ochre imme. 


diately ſeparates: the filtered ſolution, tranſparent and 


colourleſs, becomes again turbid, and yellow, on being 
made to boil, and depoſits a freſh ochery ſediment; and 
a like ſeparation happens, though much more flowly, on 
ſtanding without heat. Hence, when the ſolution 1+ eva- 
porated to the uſual pitch, and ſet to cryſtallize, the 
cryſtals generally prove foul z unleſs ſome freſh acid be 
added (as an ounce of the ſtrong ſpirit or oil of vitro. 
to a pound of the ſalt) to keep the ferrugiuous matter 


diſſolved : this addition ſecures the whiteneſs of the cry- | 


tals, and prevents their becoming ſoon yellow in the air. 


bite vitridl generally contains alſo a. ſmall portion, of 


copper, diſtinguiſhable by the cupreous ſtain which it 
- communicates to poliſhed iron immerſed in ſolutions of 
it, or rubbed with it in a moiſt ſtate. The quaniity of 
copper is, indeed, very ſmall, and may, if it be thought 
neceſſary, be ſeparated by boiling the ſolution for ſome 
time, along with bright pieces of iron, which will ex- 
tricate all the copper: by continued or repeated coction, 
the greateſt part of the ferruginous matter may alſo be 


ſeparated. For the uſe of white vitriol in medicine and | 


lurgery, ſee VITRIOL, in Medicine, infra. _ 

ViTR1OL, blue, or vitriol of copper, is commonly called 
Roman or Cyprian vitro, or blue-{tone. Aſter being long 
expoſcd to the air, it degenerates into 2 mixture of blue 
and ruily yellow. It requires about four times its weight 
of water to diſiolve it in the temperature of 609. Its 


ſpecific gravity is about 2,23. This ſalt rarely occurs 
cryſtallized, but is oſten found naturally diſſolved in wa- 
ter, in Hungary, Sweden, and Ireland; from which wa- 


ter blue vitriol is generally. prepared, by evaporating the 


Vater to a proper ſtandard; alter which it is let out into 
coolers, where it ſhoots into regular and beautiful cry- | 


ltals of a rhomboidal form. See Zim N water. 


It is alſo occaſionally extracted from ſulphurated copper | 


ores after torrefaction, by the application of water, or 
walhed out by rain or ſubtcrraneous waters. Mr. Cron- 
ſtedt ſays, it is ſeldom free. from iron and zinc. If a 
piece of clean poliſhed iron be dipped into the ſolution 
of this ſalt, it will almoſt immediately be covered with a 
eupreous coat: this, together with the deep blue colour 
ailing from mixing it with a volatile alkali, diſcovers its 

alis; as its uniform mixture with other vitriolic ſalts 
does its acid. Hence, it alſo appears, that the acid of 


Viriol has a greater affinity with iron than with copper, | 


ecauſe it quits copper to unite itſelf with iron. This 
at explains, in a very ſatisfactory manner, the nature 


of that tranſmutation of iron into copper, which was| 
ormerly conſidered as a perplexing phenomenon. Agri- | 


©la ſpeaks of waters in the neighbourhood of Newlol, 
an Hungary, which had the property of tranſmuting the 
iron which was put into them into copper. In the year 
1973, our countryman, Dr. Brown, viſited a famous 
©Þper-mine at Herrn-Grundt, near Newſol; and he in- 
Ams us, that he there ſaw two ſprings, called the old 


md new ZIMEN'T, which turned iron into copper. Ihe 


on in th; : 
ron in this caſe is taken up by the water, and remains 


upended in it, in the place of the copper; ſo that this 
Tanſmutation 


ol. IV. N® 387. 


F on is nothing but a change of place; and as, 
* Copper is precipitated by the iron, ſo the iron might | 
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be precipitated by pot-aſh, or any other ſubſtance which 
15 a greater affinity with the acid of vitriol than iro 
a8. | 
The cauſe of the impregnation of theſe copper waters 
in Germany is not difficult to be explained. Moſt cop- 
per-ores contain ſulphur, and when the ſulphur is in any 
degree decompoſed, its acid unites itſelf to the copper, 
and forms blue vitriol, which is the ſubſtance with which 
the waters iſſuing from the copper-mines are impreg- 
nated. The copper contained in theſe waters has been 
for ſome centuries collected in Germany, by putting old 
iron into pits filled with the coppery water; and thus 
the iron is diſſolved, and the copper is precipitated, and 


being raked out in the ſorm of mud, it is afterwards 


melted into very fine copper. The quantity of coppe 
procured by an hundred tons of iron amounts ſometimes 
to ninety tons, and ſeldom to lefs than eighty-four. Of 


late years ſome ſucceſsful attempts of this kind have been 


made in Engladd and Ireland. See CoppER. 

In the iſle of Angleſey, near Paris mountain, which 
abounds in copper ore, the water in which the roalted 
ore is waſhed is ſo ſtrongly impregnated with copper, 
that they have found it uſeful to adopt the German me- 
thod of precipitating it by means of old iron, and they 
have obtained in one year near a hundred tons of cop- 
per, precipitated from this water. The water, after the 
copper has been precipitated by means of iron, 1s at pre- 


_ ſent thrown away; whereas, by evaporation, it would 
yield green vitriel; and as above a hundred tons of iron 
mult be employed in obtaining the forementioned quan- 


tity of copper, Dr. Watſon ſuggeſts, whether a manu- 
factory of green vitriol might not be eſtablithed at this 
and at all other places where copper is obtained by pre- 
cipitation. One hundred tons of iron would yield, at 


the leaſt, two hundred tons ef trio, which, at the low 


price of three pounds per ton, would defray the expence 
of exttacting it; more eſpecially as the watery ſolution 
might be evaporated by a proper application of part of 
that heat, which is now loſt in all the great ſmelting 


houſes. | | | | 
The great eſt part of the b/ye vitriol, now met with in the 
ſhops, is prepared in England, by artificially combining 


copper with its ſulphur or its acid. The method of 


making the preparation by the glaſs-makers is this: take 
little thin pieces of braſs, and lay them fratum ſuper 


/lratum in a crucible, with powder of brimitone. When 


the veſt] is full, ſet it luted and covered in an open wind 
furnace, with burning coals over it, and let it ſtand two 
hours; then let the furnace cool of itſelf, and take out 
the crucible, - the maſs within will be of an obſcure 


- blackiſh purple; powder it and ft it fine, and then mix- 
ing with every pound of it fix ounces of powdered brim- 


itone, take a round veſſel of carth, that will bear the 
fire, place it upon iron bars ſet acroſs in an open wind- 
furnace, fill it with coals, and then put in the powder 


keep it burning and ſtitring about till all the brimſtone is 
burnt up; then take out the pan, and powder the cal- 


cined mals again; fift it fine, and proceed with it thrice 
as before; the lalt time let it ſtand on the fire till it be- 
come red. Put a pound of this calcined copper into a 
glaſs body, with ſix pints of water; evaporate two pints 


or thereabout in a ſand heat; the water is then of a fine 
blue, and muſt be poured off clear; then filtrate it. 
Evaporate the water from the remaining ſediment of cop- 
per left in the glaſs, and with new ſulphur calcine it 


again and again; repeat this five or {is times, and ex- 


tract the blue tincture with water as before; filtrate al 


the waters, and put them together. Evaporate all to a 


fifth part, or thereabouts, and fet it in a cool place, and 
tine pointed cryſtals will be formed, reſembling emc- 


ralds 3 ſeparate theſe cryſtals, and evaporate the water 


again, till all the cryſtals be procured. Then put a pound 


of them into a glaſs retort, weil luted, and fitted to a ca- 


pacious receiver; let the joints be well cloſed, and mae 


a moderate fire for four hours; then make it violent for 
twenty hours, or till no more white fumes ariſe. The 
next day open the receiver, and ſeparate the liquor into 
a glaſs, where it muſt be kept carefully ſealed up. Ne- 
ri's Art of Glaſs, p. 50. on 5 | 

Vety great things are to be done in the glaſs art by means 
of this liquor; the remainder in the retort, expoled to 
the air for a ſew days, will acquire a blue colour, and 
this, mixed with zaffer, will give glaſs a fine ſea-green. 
The v:trie/ of copper is of an elegant fapphire blue co- 


_ Jour 3 hard, compact, and ſemitranſparent; when per- 
fectiy cryſtallized, of a flattiſh, rhomboidal, decahedral 


figure; in taſte extremely nauſeous, {typtic, and acrid. 


Expoſed to a gentle heat, it firlt turns white, and then 


of a yellowiſh red, or orange colour; on increating the 

fire, it parts, dilhcultly, with its acid, and changes at 

length to a very dark red calx, reducible, by ſuſion with 

inflammable fluxes, into copper. 

Some writers hold giti to be the root or matrix of cop- 
13 K per; 
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per; becauſe, in the copper - mines, they never dig deeper) 
than the glebe, out of which the vitriol is drawn, For 
the uſe of blue vitrio! in medicine, &c. fce VITRIOLyq 
in Medicine. | | | 

ViTR1O1., green, or vitriol of iron, is commonly called 
Engliſh vitris/, or COPPERAS; and it is the Roman vi- 
trio of the Italian writers. This vitriol is of a greeniſh | 
colour, when perfectly and recently cryſtallized, but ef- 
floreſces by expoſure to the air, and becomes yellowiſh ; 
it requires fix times its weight of water to diflolve it in 
the temperature of 60%. Its acid is known by this, that 
the ſolution of this ſalt mixes without turbidity with the 
ſolutions of other ſalts that contain the vitriohc acid, as 
Epſom, ſelenite, tartar vitriolate, &c. but renders the 
ſolutions of nitrous or marine ſelenite turbid; and its 
baſis is known by the black colour which the ſolut on of 
galls, or vegetable aſtringents, immediately produce in 
its ſolution. It is frequently found native, either in coal 
mines, or in the cavities of pytitaceous mines, or ad- 
hering to the ſcaffolds in a ſtalactitical form; and alſo in 
| ſmall round ſtones, called ink-ſtones, of a white, red, 
grey, yellow, or black colour, which are almoſt entirely 
| toluble in water, and contain a portion of copper and 


zinc; but the greateſt part of that in uſe is prepared from | 


the martial pyrites or mundic. Vitriol is formed in theſe 
Aones by expoling them a long time to the action of the 
air and moiſture, or by torrefaction in open air, and ſub- 
| ſequent expoſure to its action, which operation in ſome 
caſes mult be often repeated, according to the proportion 


of ſulphur, and nature of the earth: the calcareous py- | 


ritæ are thoſe in which it is moſt eaſily formed, and they 


effloreſce the ſooneſt ; good pyritæ, properly treated, | 


yield about two-thirds of their weight of vitriol. 
The common green vitricl is made at Deptford, near Lon- 
don, and other places, from a ſpecies of the pyrites 


found on Sheppey ille, the iſle of Wight, and various | 


other parts of the Effex, Kentiſh, Suſſex, and Dortſet- 
ſhire coaſts. Large quantities of the pyrites are laid in 
heaps in the open air, on beds properly prepared; in 
half a year, a year, or two years, ſooner or later, ac- 


cording to its quality, the pyrites acquires a ſpontaneous | 


heat; that heat, without being increaſed to ſuch a de- 
gree as to fire the pyrites, inſenſibly diſperſes the inflam- 
mable principle of the ſulphur, one of the conſtituent 
parts of the pyrites: the acid of the ſulphur, thus diſ- 
engaged from the inflammable principle, unites itſelf to 
the other principal conſtituent part of the pyrites, the 
iron, and forms green vitriol. The vitriol, thus formed, 
is waſhed from the bed of pyrites by the rain: the rain- 
wate', which has diſſolved the vitriol of the pyrites, can- 
not ſink into the earth, becauſe the bed on which the 


pyrites is ſpread is formed of clay; and being made, | 


moreover, in a ſloping poſition, the diſſolved vitriol runs 
Into receptacles properly placed to receive it, and being 
boiled with old iron, till it is of a proper conſiſtence, it 


is run off into coolers, and left to cryſtallize. After the | 
formation of the cryitals, there remains a thick, red- | 


dict, uncluous, ſtyptic, and aſtringent liquor, which M. 
Geoffroy calls eau mere de vitriol, and which we call mo- 
ther of vitriol, as containing all the principles of vitriol, 
though diſunited : this liquor is ſometimes boiled, and 
evaporated again. 
tri! is made from the pyrites, there is contained a white, 

acid, pungent ſalt. This is ſeparated from the mother 
liquor or brine, when no more vitriol will ſhoot, and is 
called by the chemiſts the SAL INE principle of vitriol. 

_ Vuridl may be made without the uſe of old iron; but the 
liquor which drains from the pyritcs being often not ſa- 
turaied with iron, the iron is added to ſaturate the acid, 


and at the ſame time to purify it from any particles of | 
copper which it may happen to contain: by this means | 


a pure iron vitriol is obtained, which is known in com- 
merce under the name of Engliſh vitriol. The quantity 


of old iron, in ſome works, amounts to two hundred | 


weight in making a ton of vitriol. | 
Much after the ſame manner v1izrio/ is made from the py- 
rites found among coal: there are manufactories of it 
near Wigan, at Whitehaven, at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, 
and in ſeveral other parts of the kingdom. But all the 
_ vitriol works have ſunk in value of late years; the home 
conſumption of vitriol being much diminiſhed, ſince the 
acid, which uſed to be procured from the diſtillation of 
 witrio!, has been obtained from the burning of ſulphur, 
It is not eaſy to determine when this method of making 
_ witri0] was introduced into England. In the beginning 
of the reign of queen Elizabeth, a patent was granted 
to Cornelius Devoz for making alum and copperas ; but 
it was not till towards the end of the laſt century, that 
this art of making vitriol was brought to ſo great a per- 
fection as to enable us to export any of it; and indeed 


_ earths alſo often contain vitr:o/ and alum. Th 


able quantity, and in boiling a much larger one, of the 


a moiſt air, a ſimilar reſolution happens on its ſurface; | 


leſs ſaturated with the metal, changes its green to a ruſly | 


comes yellow, being the vitriolum calcinaium of the Lon- 


at length, having parted with moſt of its acid as well as 


pound, and uſed for giving the laſt poliſh to plate-glals, 


In the original liquor, of which v:z- | 


geſts to the proptietors of the plate-glaſs manufaCtory, 
cothar of vitriol, is prepared the ENS Venerts. 


From the green vitriol the vitriolic 


mitting it a ſecond time to diſtillation, 


gether with a portion of the 


Which ſtate it is the acidum vitrioli 


Dr. Campbell (Surv. of Brit. vol. ii. p. 21.) aſſures us, 


of the ſtrong acid with ſeven parts 9 


. that at the latter end of the laſt century we imported an- | 


7 


vir 


nually about five hundred tons of vitriol, and 


now export upwards of two thouſand tons, 7 
from fir Charles Whitworth's Regiſter of T bade en 
that there were exported, from the port of Lond, N? 1, 
near four hundred tons of copperas in dy 2 lone, 
1776. A ſmall quantity of vitriol, perhaps var mg In 
nual amount of fifty or ſixty tons, is ſtill im Ao 254 
England; ſome particular dyers, and other with, " into 
of opinion, that the foreign vitriol, as containin 5, dein 
copper, is more uſeful to them than the En gl 15 a little 
It may be eaſily known whether green vitrio hes 4-9 
any copper, by only rubbing the v:triol to be * 
upon a moiſtened piece of poliſhed iron; for if 4 med 
any copper in its compoſition, the iron will he the at 
into a copper colour. nged 
Vitriol is alſo prepared from mineral waters that ho 

copper in ſolution, which is precipitated by iron : 3 
ſolution of iron is afterwards cryſtallized, and alwa; f 
tains ſome copper. In Hungary it is prepared from a 
ritaceous ſhiſtus, and in many places from i ſpecies; 
calamine : the vitris/ of Goſſar commonly contain ; 
portion of zinc, as that of Hungary and Saxony bes f 
copper: the Engliſh and French vitriols are purer hs 
yet ſometimes contain a {mall proportion of alum. Turf 
and peat are ſometimes impregnated with vitriol; other 


is ſometimes found of a white colour on the a 
the mineral lakes of Tuſcany. rs” FIC 
Pure vitriol of iron is conſiderably tranſparent, of a fine 
bright, though not very deep, graſs-green colour; of 2 
nauſcous, aſtringent taſte, accompanied with a kind of 
ſweetiſhneſs. Diſſolved, and ſet to cryſtallize, it ſhoots 
into thick rhomboidal maſſes, a part generally riſing at 
the ſame time in effloreſcences about the ſides of the 
veſſel. The ſolution depoſits, in ſtanding, a conſider. 


metallic baſis of the vnriol, in form of a ruſty calx or 
ochre : iron ſeems to be the only metallic body that thus 
ſeparates ſpontaneouſly, in any conſiderable quantity, 
from the vitriolic acid. On expoſing the vitriol itfelf to 


which, ſooner or later, according as the acid is more or 


hue. In a warm dry air, it loſes a part of the phlegm, 
or water, neceſſary to its cryſtalline form, and falls by 
degrees into a white powder. Expoſed to a gentle fire, 
it liquefies and boils up ; but ſoon changes, on the ex- 
halation of the watery part that rendered it fluid, to 2 
ſolid,'opake, whitiſh, or grey maſs : this pulverized, and 
urged with a ſtronger fire, continues to emit fumes, be- 


don and Edinburgh Diſpenfatories ; afterwards red, and, 


phlogiſton, turns to a deep purpliſh-red calx, called | 
COLCOTHAR of vitriol, and the chalcttis factitia of the 
Paris Pharmacopceia, revivable by inflammable ſubſtances } 
into iron. This colcothar is fold at Paris for ten-pence 2 | 


at the great manufactory in the ſtreet St. Antoine. The 
plate of glaſs when firſt caſt is an inch thick; its aſpeti- 
ties are ground away with a coarſe kind of grit-ſtone, 
with ſand and emery, of different degrees of fineneſs, 
and it is at laſt poliſhed by colcothar. Dr. Watſon ſug- 


near Preſcot, in Lancaſhire, and to the patentees for po- 
liſhing marble, at Aſhford, in Derbyſhire, that coico- 
thar, which is very cheap, might perhaps render the uſe 
of putty, or calcined tin, leſs neceſſary. From the col. 


AC1D has been gene- 
rally extracted; by diſtilling the calcined vitriol in earthen 
long necks, with a ſtrong fire continued for two an or 
longer; though it is now moſtly obtained by collecting 
the vapour of burning ſulphur. See Spirit of Sour, 
and CONCENTRATION. CANE Y a 
The diſtilled ſpirit appears of a dark blackiſh colout, © 
contains a quantity of phlegm, greater or leſs, accor 0 
as the vitrio! has been leſs or more calcined. On co 
Too 
1 -heat, the phlegmatic parts rife Brit, © 
placed in a ſand-heat, the p _ 5 15 A kept 9p 
under the name of /pirit, or weak ſpirit of vitro 2 4 
ritus vitrioli tenuis of the London Diſpenlatory m 1 is 
ſame time the remaining frong ſpirit, or 95 as It. 


; ; becomes clear; n 
called, loſes its black colour, _ l 1 "te Edinburgh 


tis of that o 
(continuing ihe 
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Diſpenſatory, and the ſpiritus vitrioli to 
London and this is the uſual mark for di 
rectification. 1 5 
The college of Edinburgh now directs a weak Wanne 
acid of more certain ſtrength, made by mixing hi 


: this 15 
f water called 


=p —_ — 


-_ 


than the other, that with the larger ſurface will gain 


air, or wetteſt weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its 
acquired weight, as the air proves more or leſs moiſt. It 


weather exactly poiſed with a weight in the oppoſite 
weather continues in that moiſt ſtate; but as the air be- 


and lefs, and mount, while the ſcale with the weights 


thus deſcribes an arch of the third of an inch, by the 
different riſing and falling of the ſcale in which the 011 
e vitriol is; and conſequently if the tongue were a foot 


theſe, it would be an excellent hygrometer. 


che other extreme made ſo long as to mark a large arch 
on a board, placed conveniently for that purpoſe ; and 


diviſion of the arches ſhould be inſcribed the different | 


ar ſuffocating v 


VET 


called acidum vitriolicum tenue, vulgo ſpiritus vitrioli te-] 
Mr. Boyle (Works abr. vol. i. p. 142.) informs | 


5 li if the caput mortuum, after the diſtillation of 
bl 


the oil of vitriol, be ſuffered to lie for a conſiderable time 
in the air, it will be ſo impregnated with new ſaline par- 
ticles, as to be worth a ſecond diſtillation. The ſtrong 
acid, or oil of vitriol, is the moſt ponderous of unmetal- 
lic fluids, and the moſt fixed of ſaline ones, yielding no 
ſmell in the greateſt heat of the atmoſphere, and requir- 
ing, to make it boil or diſtil, a heat conſiderably greater 
than that in which lead melts. a Expoſed to the air, it | 
imbibes its humidity, ſo as to gain by degrees an increaſe 
of more than twice its weight. The quantity of water 
it attracts from the air, in any given time, is not, how- 
erer, in proportion to its own quantity, but to its ſur- 
face; and Mr. Boyle has found experiment, that if 
the ſame quantities be expoſed to the ſame air in glaſſes, 
in the one of which the ſurface is nine times greater 


eighteen grains addition in weight, while the other gains 
only two grains z and ſo in proportion for any longer 
_ PDE) 2 

When the oil of vitriol is fully ſatiated in the moiſteſt 


may therefore be very practicable to make it a means to 


eſtimate the moiſture and dryneſs of the air. A very 


eaſy machine may be contrived to anſwer this purpoſe ; | 


for even a common pair of ſcales will do very well; and 
by a ſcale, on which the tongue of the balance ſhould 
move, Would mark out the ſmalleſt changes in the moſt 
nice and accurate manner, 5 | 

If a quantity of %% of vitriol be expoſed in a wide- 
mouthed glaſs, till thoroughly ſated with the moiſture of 
the air, and then put into a ſcale, and in the moilteſt 


ſcale, it will only continue exactly poiſed fo long as the 
comes gradually more and more dry, it will weigh leſs 


preponderates and finks. „„ 
The tongue of a balance of but an inch and half long, 


long, it would deſcribe an arch of near three inches, 
which would be a ſufficient ſpace to mark a ſcale of de- 


grees very nicely upon; and, as the tongue is pointed to | 


This balance may be contrived two ways, either ſuch 
whoſe pin ſhoald be in the middle of the beam, with a 


very ſlender tapering tongue, of a foot or a foot and a 


half long, pointed to the diviſions on a broad arched 
place fixed above; or elſe the ſcale with the liquor may 
be hung to a point of the beam, very near the pin, and 


the ſcale, in either caſe, may very conveniently be a con- 
cave plaſs of four or five inches in diameter. On the 


temperature of the air ſhewn by the liquor. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 157. | e 


Oil of vitriol, mixed directly with water, produces a heat | 
bo great as to render the veſſel intolerable to the hand: 
glals veſſels are apt to crack from the ſuddenneſs of the 


cat, unleſs the commixture is very flowly performed. | 
e molt ready method of diſtinguiſhing it, in a dilute 
ate, or when mixed with other acids, is by adding a 
olution of ſome calcareous earth, as chalk, made in any 
ind of acid liquor: this ſolution is, by a minute portion 
of the vitriolic acid, rendered milky, but ſuffers no | 


change from any other ſpecies of acid. Sce SELE- | 


NITES, 


This oil of vitriol is not always fluid: ſometimes, when 
It is exceedingly ſtrong, it has been obſerved to become 
18 and in this ſtate it is denominated glacial, or icy 
uy Wri!, If the long neck, in the extrication of the 
"as _ vitriol, happens to crack in the fire, the acid | 
oat rites after this period, called by Stahl /piritus vitrioli 
uatilts, is found remarkably changed. It emits in the 
Sp g vapours like the fumes of burning brim- 
ae me rites in diſtillation with a heat not much 
3h * an that which the hand can bear; to the taſte 
vith 2 little corroſi veneſs or acidity. Combined 
: Heng me ſalts, it loſes its pungent odour ; buton the | 
kali * of any other acid, It 18 diſengaged from the al- 
0 A as to riſe again in diſtillation as volatile and ſuf- 
wh 4 as before. It deſtroys or whitens the blue and 
al 8 the flowers of plants; whereas, in its 
I like the other acids, it changes the blue to 
dhe zeightens thoſe which are naturally red. This 
bitt loſes its ſuffocating odour, and reſumes its 


corroſiveneſs, fixednefs; and other qualities, by expoſure 
to the air, which ſeems to carry off the inflammable 
principle on which its volatility depended. For other 


preparations of green vitriol, and their uſe in medicine, 
&c. ſee VirroL, in Medicine. 


VitRIoOL, in Medicine and the Arts, has various applica- 


tions and uſes. /Yhite vitriol is ſometimes given, from 
hve or fix grains to half a dram and more, as an emetic, 
and appears to be one of the quickeſt in operation of 
thoſe that can be employed with ſafety. Its chief uſe is 
for external purpoſes, as a cooling reſtringent and deſic- 
cative : a dilute ſolution of it, as ſixteen grains in eight 
ounces of water, with the addition of ſixteen drops of 
weak vitriolic acid, or the aqua vitriolica of the Edin- 
burgh Diſpenſatory, is an excellent collyrium in de- 
fluxions and flight inflammations of the eyes; and, af- 
ter bleeding and purging, in the more violent ones. A 
ſolution of it with alum, in the proportion of two drams 
of each to a pint of water, called the aqua aluminoſa 
Bateana, is uſed as a repellent fomeutation for ſome eu- 
taneous eruptions, for cleanſing foul ulcers, and as an 
injection in the fluor albus and gonorrhcea, when not 
accompanied with virulence. This vitriol is ſometimes. 
likewiſe employed as an errhine, and ſaid to be a very ef- 
fectual diflolvent of mucous matters; in which inten- 
tion it is recommended, in the German Ephemerides, 
againſt obſtructions of the noſtrils in new-born infants. 

Blue vitriol, like the other preparations of copper, aQs, 
in doſes of a few grains, as a molt virulent emetic. Its 
uſe is chiefly external, as a detcrgent, eſcharotic, and 
for reſtraining hæmorrhages; for which laſt intention a 


ſtrong ſtyptic liquor is prepared in the ſhops, called 


AQUA vitriolica cœrulea. Blue vitriol has of late been 
conſiderably employed as an emetic by ſome practition- 
ers; and 1s ſaid to be by no means an unſafe one, as it 


_ operates the inſtant it reaches the ſtomach, before it has 


time to injure by its corroſive quality. The peculiar ad- 


vantage in uſing it is repreſented to be, that it has no 


tendency to become alſo purgative, and that its aſtrin- 
gent power prevents the tone of the ſtomach from being 
impaired after vomiting with it. It is much recom- 
mended in the early ſtate of tubercles in the lungs ; and 
the following method of exhibition is directed. (See 
Simmons on the Treatment of Conſumptions, p. 70.) 


Let the patient firſt ſwallow about half a pint of water, 


and immediately afterwards, the vitriol diflolved in a cup- 
full of water. The doſe may be varied according to age, 
conſtitution, &c. from two grains to ten, or even 


twenty; always taking care to begin with ſmall ones. | 


After the emetic is rejected, another half pint of water 


is to be drunk, which is likewiſe ſpeedily thrown up, and 
this is commonly ſuſficient to remove the nauſea. In 


ſtill ſmaller doſes, the blue vitriol has been much uſed by 
ſome as a tonic in intermittents, and other diſeaſes. 

Pure green vitriol is in no reſpect different from the arti- 
ficial *AL martis. It is one of the moſt certain of the 
chalybeate medicines, ſcarcely ever failing io take effect 
where the calces, and other indiſſoluble preparations, 
paſs inactive through the inteſtinal tube. It may be con- 
veniently given in a liquid form, largely diluted with 
aqueous fluids : two or three grains or more, diſſolved in 
a pint or quart of water, may be taken in a day, divided 
into different doſes. This vitro] is uſed alſo, eſpecially 
when calcined, as an external ſtyptic: the sTyYPeTic of 
Helvetius, and, as is ſaid, that of Eaton is no other 
than French brandy impregnated with the calcined vi- 
triol; a dram of the vitriol is commonly directed to a 
quart of the ſpirit, but only a minute portion of the dram 
diſſolves in it. As French brandy has generally an aſtrin- 


gent impregnation from the oaken caſks in which it has 


been kept, the vitr:o/ changes it, as it does the watery 
infuſions of vegetable aſtringents, to a black colour; but 
makes no ſuch change in ſpirituous liquors that have not 
received ſome aſtringent tincture. | | 

The acid of vitriol, or ſulphur, largely diluted, is the 
moſt ſalubrious of all the mineral acids. It is mixed 


with watery infuſions, ſpirituous tinctures, and other li- 


quids, as an antiphlogiſtic; as a reſtringent in hæmor- 
rhages; and as a ſtomacbic and corroborant in weak- 
neſles, loſs of appetite, and decays of conſtitution, ac- 
companied with flow febrile ſymptoms, brought on by 
irregularities, or ſucceeding the ſuppreſſion of intermit- 
tents by Peruvian bark. In ſeveral cafes of this kind, 
after bitters and aromatics of themſelves had availed no- 
thing, a mixture of them with the vitriolic acid hes taken 
effect: the form commonly made uſe of is that of a ſpi- 
rituous tincture; fix ounces of %% vitris] are dropt by 
degrees into a quart of rectified ſpirit of wine ; the mix- 
ture digeſted for three days in a very gentle heat, and 
afterwards digeſted for three days longer with an ounce 
and a half of cinnamon, and an ounce of ginger; this 
is the elixir vitrioli of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. Or, 
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d pint of an aromatic tincture, drawn with proof ſpirit, | 


is mixed with four ounces of the ſtrong acid, ſo as to 


form the acid ELIXIR of vitriol of the London Diſpen- | 


ſatory : theſe liquors are given from ten to thirty or forty 
drops, in any convenient vehicle, when the ſtomach 1s 
molt empty. A mixture of oi! of vitriol with ſpits of 
wine alone, in the proportion of one part of the former 
to three of the latter, digeſted together for ſome time, 
is uſed in France as a reſtringent in gonorrhceas, female 
fluors, and ſpittings of blood, under the denomination 


of aqua Rabelliana, and can de Rabel. The acid of vi- 


triol, diluted with water, has been given internally with 
great ſucceſs in the itch. It was firſt uſed for this pur- 
pole in the Pruſſian army in 1756, and has ſince been 
much employed in ſeveral parts of Germany. The doſe 
recommended is from an eighth to a fourth of a dram of 
the pure acid twice or thrice a day. It is ſaid to ſucceed 
cqually in the dry and moiſt itch; and when given to 
nurſes, to cure both themſelves and their children. 


When ez of vitriol, and rectiſied ſpirit of wine, are long 
digeſted together, or diſtilled, a part of the acid unites 
with the vinous ſpirit into a new compound, very vola- 


tile and inflammable, of no perceptible acidity, of a 
ſtrong and very fragrant ſmell, and an aromatic kind of 
taſte: this dulcified part, more volatile than the reſt, ſe- 
parates and riſcs firſt in diſtillation, and may thus be col- 
lected by itfelf. Ihe college of London directs this 


ſpiritus vito ili dulcis to be made by cautiouſly and gra- 


dually mixing a pound of % of vitriol, and a pint of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſetting them to diſtil with a 
very gentle heat: that of Edinburgh orders the ſame 


quantity of the %% of v1tr:s/ to be diopt into four times as 


much of the vinous ſpirit, and the mixture to be digeſted 


in a cloſe veſſel, for cight days, picvioully to the diſtil- 


lation, with a view of promoting the coahtion of the two 
ingredients. The different proportions of the acid ſpirit 
to the vinous, in theſe preſcriptions, make no material 
variation in the qualities of the product, provided the 


diſtillation be duly conducted; for the ſmalleſt of the 


above proportions of acid is much more than the vinous 
ſpirit can dulciſy, and all the redundant acid remains in 
either caſe behind. The true dulciſied ſpirit riſes in thin 
ſubtile vapours, which condenſe upon the ſides of the 
recipient in ſtraight ſtriæ; theſe are ſucceeded by white 
fumes, which form either irregular ſtriæ, or large round 


drops like oil; at the firſt appearance of which, the pro-| 


ceſs is either to be ſtopped, or the receiver changed. 
The ſpirit which theſe fumes afford, very different from 


the dulcified one, has a pungent acid ſmell, like the 


fumes of burning ſulphur ; on its ſurface is found a ſmall 


quantity of oil, called the ſweet oil of vitriol of Hoffman, | 


of a ſtrong, penetrating, and very agreeable ſmell, rea- 
dily diſſoluble in ſpirit of wine, to a large proportion of 
which it communicates the {mell and taſte of the aroma- 
tic or dulcified ſpirit. The college of Edinburgh, in or- 
der to ſecure againſt any acidity in the dulcified ſpirit, 
order it to be rectified, by mixing it with an equal mea- 


ſure of water, in every pint of which a dram of ſalt of 


tartar has been diſſolved, and drawing off the ſpirit again 
by a gentle heat. This college, in their laſt Pharmaco- 


_ peria, have manifeſtly ſhewn how little they conceive the | 
acid to enter as a conſtituent part of this preparation, 
and at the ſame time have directed an effectual method 

of preventing its preſence in it. They order the acidum | 


vitriolicum vinoſum, vulgo ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis, to be 


made by ſimply mixing one part of vitriolic ether with 


two of rectified ſpirit. 


This ſpirit, taken from ten to eighty or ninety drops, 


{ſtrengthens the ſtomach and digeſtive powers, relieves 
flatulencies, promotes urine, and, in many caſes, abates 


ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, and procures reſt. It is not eſſen- 


tially different from the celebrated mineral anodyne li- 


quor of Hoffman; to which it is frequently, by the au- 


thor himſelf, directed as a ſubſtitute. Sec LigquoR mi- 
neralis anodynus. | . | 

The dulcified ſpirit is ſometimes uſed as a menſtruum for 
certain reſinous and bituminous bodies, which are more 


diflicultly and languidly ated upon by pure vinous ſpi- | 


rits. It is often mixed with aromatic and ſtemachic tinc- 
tures, in caſes where the ſtomach is too weak to bear the 
acid elixirs above mentioned: eight ounces are com- 
monly added to a pint of the officinal aromatic tincture; 
or the ingredients of the aromatic tincture are infuſed in 
the dulcified acid, inſtead of common reCtified ſpirit, in 
order to form the ſweet elixir of vitricl, A medicine of 
this kind was formerly in great eſteem, under the name 
of Vigani's volatile elixir of vitriol, prepared by macerat- 
ing, in ſome dulciſied ſpirit of v:tri9l, free from acidity, 


a {mall quantity of mint-lcaves curiouſly dried, till the 


* has acquiced a fine green colour; and to prevent 
the neceſſity of filtration, during which the more volatile 
parts would exhale, the mint may be ſuſpended in the 


and ſcarcely fuſible in the fire : in ſma!l doſes, as a {cry 


portion of them, and coneretes therewith into an aullere 


dition of an infuſion of Gar. L-auts, Mr. Lemery the 


viviſies, and reſumes its natural blackneſs; ſo that ia 


5 they are directed to be boiled in a ſolution of 5710 


ration becomes ſo hard and compact, th 


VI RIOLSs, metallic. All metals, it is to be 


VITR10L of cobalt is found native 1! 
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ſpit in a fine cloth. If the dulciſied for : 
from a ſolution of fixed alkaline falt, be et 
equal'its quantity of a like ſolution, and the 3 

| my 


fered to reſt, an ethereal fluid 1iſes to the ſur 


and IF pints 
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The vitriolic acid ſaturates a larger quantity of fixeq al 
kaline ſalts than any of the other acids, and 5 45 
from them ſuch other acids as have been previoul] * | 
bined with them. Of the ſtrong ſpirit, er 94“ of £2296 
about five parts are ſuſſicient for eight of the common 
vegetable hxed alkalis. The neutral fait thus obtained 
is of a bitteriſh taſte, very diſſicultly ſoluble in Wakes 


ple, or halt a dram, it is an uſeful apericnt: 1 larger 
ones, as four or five drams, a mild cathartic. This ©. 
has been commonly prepared with the atkali obo, 
from tartar, and hence called v1!rio/atzd TAKTAR, 1 
ſometimes ſal ENINUM, and ARCANUM - dublicatum, 
Some dilute the i. vitriol with {ix times the quantity 
of warm water, and drop into it a ſolution of the alla. 
line ſalt tili no efterveſcence enſues : others uſe 94714 in 
ſubſtance, which being diſſolved in boiling water, any 
alkaline falt, gradually ſuperadded, till the efferreſcence 
ceaſes, abſorbs the pure acid, and throws down the me— 
tallic baſis of the v!tr79/; one part of the alkali is ne:rly 
ſufficient for two of the v#/tr:o/. 

With the mineral fixed alkali, this acid ſorms compound 
ſalts of a bitterer taſte, ſomewhat Jeſs purgative, and 
much eaſier of ſolution, than that with vegetable alkalis; 
with volatile alkalis a very pungent ammoniaca! falt, 
whoſe medicinal effects are not well known. Ihe itrons 
acid, boiled on argillaceous earths to dryneſs, corrodes a 


4nd 


ſtyptic ſalt. Calcareous earths it does not diſſolve into 2 
liquid ſtate, but may be combined with them, by piec- 
pitation from other acids, into an indiſſoluble concrete, 
ſeemingly of no medicinal activity. Among metallic 
bodies, it diſſolves zinc and iron readily ; copper, fiiver, 
quickſilver, lead, and tin, very difficultly : it is fitted for 
acting on the two firſt by dilution with three or four 
times its quantity of water: the others require the undi- 
luted acid, and a heat ſuſſicient to make it boilz when, 
the more phlegmatic parts exhaling, fo muck of the puie 
acid matter remains combined with the metals as to Tet 
der them, in part at leait, diſſoluble iu water. 5 
The principal uſe of green vitriol is in DYING, and in 
the making of INK. When the vitriol is dilloived in 
water, the iron contained in it becomes black by the a0 


younger, in order to account for this blacknels, 1012 

gines, that as the vitriol, of which ink is made, is tn 
diſſolved by an acid, and intimately mixed with it, and 
as galls are an alkali or abſorbent, this alkali, meeting 
the acids which hold the iron dillolved, unites with them, 
and makes them let the iron looſe ; which thereupon f- 


ſtricineſs we write with the iron. 85 | trist 

In the Swediſh Tranſactions, vitriel is recommended 2 er co 

a yellow for houſe- painting: quicklime, made way | ale, 

paſte with water, is to be diluted with a ſolution d. 5 trig] 

{riol, more or leſs, according as the colour is require Wy c 
deeper or lighter : the mixture appears of 4 bluith greeb tion, 

t is dry. One Cloſed, 


colour, and does not become yellow till 1 TY 
part of vitriol is ſaid to go as far as two of the ere * 
yellow ochre. This ſalt is alſo recommended ior 5 roam 
ſerving wood, as particularly the wheels of carriages | 5 Ut} 


* . * A tier, atrq ! 
: ieces are fit to be joined togetie ad 
decay : when all the pieces J 7 for Ti 


| | je dars in 2 FR 
three or four hours, and then kept for ſore HL. wi) 
warm place to dry, It is ſaid that wood by tis PP." eb 
| at moitture ct chem; 


1 "Tay n ; 5 ed } q 
not penetrate it. See on the ſubject of the pieces Ws ture f 


> 10 . 172 4 
articles, Neumann's Chem. Works, by E i It, = 
Kc. Watſon's Chem. Ef. vol. i. ll. 6. 37185 Kc. & 
Med. art. Vitriolum. Bergman's Ell. vol. i. P+ 180, 51 


zan 
obſerved, ma) 0 
ing them with ach Ito 


. ; 1 8 
Kirwan's Elem. of Mineral. p. 189, &. 


be converted into vit, by diſſolving IT 
* . | TRI -1117E. RIC 
ſpirits, and letting them ſtand to cry“, 1 and er- 510 
efliticus vitrisl, being only metals _— -allcd, vs WA "ith; 
ſtallized in ſaline menſtruums, are 2 my ſalts * 
way of diſtinction, metallic vitrio!s, 2 e mixed Ini 


2 


Vir kol. of iron, vitriolum Martis, is a preparation made 


d. See 
eee of Lund, or the Moon, is the name given to a 


x10 L of nickel is found native, eſfloreſcing on kupſer- 


Vir AIOL of quick/lver, the name of a chemical prepara- 


 eury, mineralized by vitriolic acid, firit diſcovered by 


ViTRIOL of Venus is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of ni- 


TRL, /iquamen, or wa/h of, is a name given to the 


V 1 T 


«ith 3 greeniſh effloreſcence in cobalt mines: it is diffi- 


ily ſoluble in water; and both it and its ſolution are 
a 5 ch ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes its baſis. Its acid 
41 known by the ſame taſte as that of the other 21. 


1101s. 


diſſolving iron, or ſteel, in oil or ſpirit of vitriol; 
then evaporating or drawing off the moiſture, and bring- 
ing the matte r to cryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cool place. 
This is alſo called wg ogy or ſalt of feel. 

EAD. 


alt with a metallic baſis, called alſo vitriol of s1L.vtn, 


nickel, and generally mixed with vitrie of iron. This 
ij difcultly ſoluble in water: both it and its ſolution are 
of a green colour. 


tion of quickſilver, with acid ſpirits, the proceſs of which 
ij this: let ſo rich a ſolution of quickſilver be made in 
ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, that no more can be con- 
ined ; let this ſolution be made by the aſliſtance of heat, 
and the liquor immediately afterwards poured off into a 
clean and cold glaſs. There will, en this, ſpontaneouſly 
hoot on the bottom of the glaſs a ſaline, white, tranſ- 
parent matters from which the liquor being poured, it is 
fund to be a ſharp, moiſt, ſaline ſubſtance, or true vi- 
trio! of mercury, ſoluble in water, and not ſafe to be 
touched. If the liquor, poured off from this, be eva- 
porated half way, and the remainder ſet in a cool place, | 
more cryſtals of the ſame nature with the firſt will ſhoot. 
Another method of making the vitriol of mercury, is 
this: reduce to powder ſome decrepitated ſea-ſalt, and 
with two parts of this mix one part of crude mercury ; 
diltil the whole in a glaſs body, with a ſtrong fire, con- 
tinued five or fix hours; when the veſſels ate cold, break 
them, and there will be found a ſolid dry mercury, ſub- 
lined to the top and ſides of the body, in form of vi- 
iris), Nay, Boerhaave affirms, that the common mer- 
cury ſublimate is a true vito of mercury, though ſcmi- 
rolatile. Boerh. Chem. part 1i. p. 301. | 

Viriol of quick/ilver is alſo a name given to a ſalt of mer- | 


Mr. Woulfe, together with the marine ſalt of mercury, 
at Obermoſchel, in the duchy of Deux-Ponts : they have 
a ſpar-like appearance, and are either bright and white, 
or yellow or black, mixed with cinnabar in a ſtony ma- 
uin: theſe well mixed with one-third of their weight of 
regetable alkali, afforded him cubic and oQagonal cry- 
tals, that is, ſalt of Sylvius, and tartar vitriol. Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixvi. part ii. p. 618. ey og 
te, evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the falt; called | 
allo vitr:ol of copper. | | 3 


ochry matter remaining after ſucceſſive evaporations of 
the mother of vitriol, which yields no more vitrio!. Its 
tate is acrid and fiery, and the quantity left from a gal- 
lon of the well impregnated liquor from the bed, is about 
a pound. From this may be procured a white pungent 
lalt, by ſubſequent evaporations. This is the ſaline prin- 
eile of vitriol, according to the chemiſts, and is con- 
taned in fo large a quantity, that near thirteen ounces 
& it may be ſeparated from a pound of the liquor; the 
rmanng liquor, after this, is what is called /i91amen 
"1h by ſome chemiſts, but not properly. It will ne- 
* coagulate into ſalt, but is very fiery and acrid to the 
ale, and extremely ponderous, not leſs ſo than oil of 
a, nor leſs pungent ; and is the ſtrongeſt liquor any 
Wy obtained from a natural ſubſtance without diſtilla- | 
ton, This liquor, being expoſed to the air in a veſſel not 
Goſed, will in a little time attract double its weight of 
5 irom it. All corroſive and ſaline liquors have 

mewhat of this property of imbibing moiſture from 

dür, and weakening themſelves by it; but this liquor 


atraks | N . 
acts it faſter and in (rotor quantity than any other. 
liquor receives mol 


Uckly in wet weather, 


ug Hh leſs ſo in dry; and this may 
e given occaſion to tha 


emits, 4 | t error ſo common among the 
Aa — leveral preparations of vitrio/ derive moiſ- 
ning + * moon, and have more or leſs of it, ac- 

dis o her different phaſes. The changes of the 


con | | 2 . * 
th dution of the air have effected what, in this caſe, | 


e ſuppoſed to be done b the different phaſes of the 
moon. Phil. Tranſ. No 283 : | 


n | 

"65 mother of. See VITRIOL, in Chemiſtry, ſupra. 
Vir ori, 7s. See Ros. 

hn dor, faline principle 2 


mii %% of 


See SALINE principle. 
VLATED 


ee GILLA- 


Mr 0 infuſed in it. 
"Rag tartar, See TARTAR vitriolated. 


V1iTRIOLIC water's. 


moiſture, and increaſes molt | 


„among Chemiſts, turned into vitricl, or 


IV. No 388, 


1 


VITRIOLIC; ſomething that has the quality of virial, of 


that partakes of the nature of vitriol, 


VITRIOLIC minerals are compound ſoſſile ſubſtances, form- 


ed of various ſtony ant earthy particles, mixed with others 
of iron and copper, and that either ſeparately or con- 
junctly ; ſo that, in effect, they are ores of vitriols. 

The different kinds of theſe minerals are, 1. The chal 
cites. 2. The miſy. 2. Sory or ruſma. 4. Melanteria. 
5. Pyrites, or fire-ſtone. 6. Marcaſites. Sce CuaL- 


_ CITIs, Misy, &c. 


In Europe the only uſe made of chalcitis is as an ingredient 
of Venice-treacle, and even here its place is generally 
ſupplied with common green v/trio] calcined to a red- 


neſs. The ancient Greeks uſed it externally in hæmor— 


rhages, and collyriums for the eyes; alſo for the herpes 
and eryſipelas; but never ventured to give it internally. 
The ancients uſed mzy for the iame purpoſes as chalcitis, 
being eſteemed milder than this laſt. 

At preſcnt it is no where put to any uſe, nor indeed does 
it merit it, as containing no other virtues than thoſe of 
green vitriol, though we are not fure what pernicious 
ſubſtance it may be mixed with. 5 . 
The countries which abound with 
mines of copper and iron uſually afford a great many vi- 
triolic waters. See Blue VITRIOL, _ | 
One of the molt remarkable ſprings of this kind, of 
which we have an account, is that near Paderborn in 
Germany: this is a fort of treble ſpring, having three 
openings, and all three yielding very different waters. 
Two of theſe openings are not more than a foot and a 
half diſtant from one another, and yet of ſo different 
qualities, that the one is limpid, bluiſh, milk-warm, and 
bubbling, and contains fal ammoniac, ochre, iron, vi- 
trio!, alum, ſulphur, nitre, and orpiment; all theſe ſub- 
ſtances having been ſeparated in its analyſis. The other 
is cold as ice, and is turbid, whitiſh, and much heavier, 
and ſtronger to the taſte than the other. This holds 


much orpiment, with ſome ſalt, alum, nitre, ſal ammo- 


niac, and vitriol. The firſt of theſe waters is taken by 
the people in the neighbourhood, againſt worms, and 
diſorders of the ſpleen, as alſo againſt epilepſies; the 
other is poiſonous to birds, all that drink of it dying in 


a very little time. The experiment has been tried on 


common hens, with the water brought from the ſprings 


into other places, and given them to drink. 


Thoſe to which ſalt is given, after the ſwallowing of this 
poiſonous water, ſtruggle longer before they dic by it; 
and vinegar is found to fave them very often from death, 
aſter drinking largely of it; but in this caſe they are 
ſickly for ſeven or eight days after it, and have the pip, 
as the good women expreſs it. 


In the diſſecting of thoſe birds which have died by drink- 


ing this water, the lungs arc always found quite ſhrivelled 


up. | a 
'The people of the country have not been deterred by this 


bad effect of the water, from uſing it in medicine; they 


take ſmall quantities of it diluted in water, to deſtroy the 
worms, and it performs this very well; but gives them 


a grievous ſickneſs while it operates. 
The third ſtream, or opening, of this remarkable ſpring, 


is about twenty paces diſtant from the others; the water 


is here very clear, of a greeniſh colour, and of a ſour, 


but not very diſagreeable taſte. It is of a middle weight, 


and of middle qualitics between the other two, and is 


evidently formed of the joining of thoſe two ſprings 


With ſome other freſh water in the way; for a liquor ex- 


actly reſembling this third kind may be prepared, by 


mixing equal quantities of the other two with a ſuſh. 


cient quantity of common well- water. | 

There is a ſpring in Baſil diſcharging its water through 
the Tanners-ſtreet, or Gerber-gaſle, which is of a bluiſh 
colour, and ſomewhat turbid, This holds blue vitriol, 
that is, copper, in the form of a ſalt, and with it bitu- 


men and antimony ; but a much larger proportion of the 


firſt ingredient than of either of the others. The ana- 
lyſis of it ſhews, that it contains three parts copper to 
one of bitumen, and two of antimony. It ſerves tbe 
tanners of the place to good purpoſes, their tkins receix- 
ing one of their preparations from this native water. 


The ſame town atflords ſeveral other ſprings. of peculiar - 


qualities, all owing to the veins of metalline ores, with 
which the earth of the place abounds. The one of theſe 
is called Bandulpis wel!, and affords a water of great 
ule in medicine, ſeveral being regularly and perfectly 
cured of hydropical diſtempers by it. And another very 
remarkable one contains, as is found by its analyſis, ſul- 
phur, nitre, and ſome gold. Theſe, however, are in 
ſuch ſmall quantity in it, as not to prevent its being fit 
for the common uſes of liſe. It is very agreeable to the 
taſte, and is much eſteemed for drinking, and ſent for 
all over the town. 
Another vitris/ic water runs out of a cavern, near Gelf- 
| 13 L | | bach, 
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bach, in Alſace, It is a fattiſh and oily liquor, and is 
uſed by the country-people for greaſing their wheels 3 
but it is fit for mich betrer purpofes. 1f it be boiled to 
the evaporation of a third part, there will remain very 
little water, but a fatty bituminous ſubſtance, like tar, 
wi'l ſubſide to the bottom, and there will ſwim at the 
top a yellow, thin, and limpid liquor, very much reſem- 
bling ſinſeed-oil; and this, diſtilled in a fand-heat yields 
an oily and watery liquor; the fitſt very good for external 
uſes, for burns and ſcalds; and the other a good internal 
medicine, in conſumptions, and other diſeaſes of the 
lungs. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 8. 
Some time ago there was a water diſcovered in England, 
that gave, on many experiments, an appearance of con- 
taining natural and perfect vitriol. This water was found 
near Eglingham, in Cumberland; and being examined, 
by adding galls to it, it became abſolute ink, much 
deeper than any of the atramentous waters ever do: 
when one half the quantity was ſlowly evaporated, the 
remainder retained this quality to a higher degree than 
before ; and on evaporating it yet farther, there con- 
_creted in it fair cryſtals of pure and genuine vitriol. 


This was an appearance wholly new in England, and not 
PpPear y 8 5 


eaſily accounted for, as we have no mineral, except the 
common pyrites, which contains vitriol; and it is very 
well known, that there requires a fermentation in the 
air, before the vitriol, contained in that ſtone, will be 
diſentangled from its other principles, ſo as to be capable 
of appearing in its own form; and as this ſtone, lying 
under water, can never impregnate that water with its 
vitriol, it did not ſeem eaſy to conceive in what manner 
a genuine vitriol ſhould be communicated to water, 


where there was no other ſubſtance which could give it. 


'The ſuſpicions that theſe thoughts gave the gentleman 


who examined this water, occaſioned his making a viſit 
to the place where it was produced, when he found that 
the ſuppoſed vitr79/:c ſpring was no other than an old | 
drift made for the draining of the water from ſome old 
wrought coal-pits: the people who had worked in theſe, 


5 
there is no doubt but that, in theſe dry ſeaſons, the air 


remembered to have ſeen great quantities of pytites there. 
This drift was ſometimes dry for a conſiderable time to- 
gether, and ſometimes run in a plemiful ſtream; and 


acted upon the pyrites, and cauſed it to ſhoot its vitriol, 
which the next tide of water waſhed away, and it came 
off diflolved in it, and highly impregnating it. | 


This proved therefore no better a medicinal ſpring than | 
ſome of a like kind, deſcribed by Mr. Leigh in his Na- 


tural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire; and all theſe are very little 
better than the diſcovery of a medicated water in Old- 
{treet, from the remains of an old colour-ſhop, or Kir- 
cher's reckoning the common ſhores of Rome among the 


. medicated ſprings of Italy. 


The vitriclic ſpring, which has been ſo much talked of 


near Haigh, in Lancaſhire, is no other than an acciden- 
tal impregnation of common water, in the ſame manner: 


it being only the runnings of an old drift, or drain, made 
to carry, off the water from ſome pits of cannel-coal ; 
and this like the other, as it ſometimes has water, and 


at other times is dry, gives time for the pyrites to let go 
its vitriol while dry, and then imparts it to the waters that | 
paſs that way afterwards. Theſe are not to be account-“ 


ed medicated ſprings, ſince neither natural nor conti- 


nual, and ſuch may be any day made at home, by laying 
the common pyritæ of our clay, or coal-pits, out to 


moulder in the air, and then pouring water upon it, and 
after a ſhort time ſtanding, taking it off again. Phil. 


Tranſ. N? 245, p. 380. Sce ZIMENT, and VITR10L, | 


in Chemiſtry. 


VITRUM. See GLass. OD Es 
ViTRUM, in Brtany, a name given by ſome of the old 


writers to the plant we now call g/a//um or ] ] “ a . 
This plant has always been a native of England, and was 
in uſe among the ſavage inhabitants of this iſland, for 


painting their bodies. Thoſe who have not underſtood 


this to be the name of that plant, have been ſtrangely 
perplexed to account for theſe people's painting their bo- 
dies with witrum, lh, as they underſtood it: but the 
whole meaning of this plant obtaining the name of zi 


trum, ſeems to have been its {taining the ſkin to a pale 


blue colour, or, as it was called by many, a glaſs-co- 
our. - 1 ok | 

VIiTRUM ontimonu ceratum, in Pharmacy, is thus prepared: 
take glaſs of antimony, in powder, one ounce ; bees- 
wax, one dram ; melt the wax in an iron ladle, then add 
the powder; fet them on a flow fire without flame, for 


__ the {pace of half an hour, continually ſtirring them with 


a ſpatula; then take it from the fire; pour it upon a 

piece of clean white paper, powder it, and keep it for 

'The glaſs melts in the wax with a very flow fire. After 

the materials have been about twenty minutes on the fire, 
0 | | a 


VITA, among the Romans, a tiller with which the Wl 


— — f 


VET 


they begin to change colour, and in ten mar 
. þ 8 Ore gc 
nearly the colour of ſnuff; which is a mark f (Quire 
dicinc's being ſufficient] ok the me. 
8 y prepared, 

The ordinary doſe for adults is ten or twelve erz 
it is ſufficient to begin with fix, or even i but 
ſour grains. The quantity of a ſeruple has 1 ks 
to a ſtrong man, which wrovght gently, 'The 45 chen 
child of three or four years is two or three r er 
for one of ten, three or four grains. STAS3 and 
This medicine has for ſome time been held af ente 
dyſenteries; but the preparation and manner jo ns 
it had been kept a ſcerct, till Dr. Young ge dme 
made it public. Dr. afterwards ſir John Pis 1 
he tried it in a dyſentery of four years ſtauding. «2, 
ſurpriling ſucceſs ; and, indeed, to him we we i 
pally indebted for the general introduction and uſe « 
this medicine; as he collected and publiſhed ſeveral c s 
of its efficacy. . | TT IM 
It has been given in dyſenteries, with or without a fever 
whether epidemic or otherwiſe, and whether þleeg;,. 
and vomits have been premiſed, or not. In its « X 
tian, it ſometimes makes the patient hck, and ae 
him; it purges almoſt every perſon; but it has boi | 
known to cure without any evacuation or ſickneſs, It is 
to be given with an empty ſtomach, for then it overites 
molt mildly. Nothing is to be drank after it for in 
hours, unlets the patient is very ſick, and diſpoſed to w. 
mit; in which caſe warm water may be given, as in 
other vomits. 7 | 
This medicine ſhould not be given for diarrhœas in the 
end of conſumptions. Other diarrhceas have been cured 

with large doſes of it; but in fuch cifes it fails oſtener 
than in dyſenteries. During the uſe of this powder, ſer. 
mented liquors ſhould be abſtained from, and a milk diet 

is proper. It may be given ſafely to women with child 
and to children on the breaſt may be given half a grain, 
This preparation has aiſo been found ſucceſsful in uterine 
hzmorrhages, both in young and old. . 

It has alſo been tried in colic pains, from viſcidities in 
the inteſtines, and found a ſafe and caſy purgative, and 
ſometimes a gentle emetic. 9 . 

The method of giving it is in a bolus, with conſerve 0 

roſes, diaſcordium, or theriaca Edinenfis, An opiate, 
after the operation, is proper. Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v, 
art. 15, p. 162, &c. Sce an account of its etcacy in 
bloody fluxes, diarrhœas, ſimple looſeneſſes, quartan 
agues, even the molt obſtinate, and in certain caſes of 
the fluor albus, and obſervations on the mode of admid 
niltring it, by M. Geoffroy, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xvi. 
p. 273, &. | Er 

ViTRUM Archimedeum, Archimedes's glaſs, a name given h 
Swedenborg to an inſtrument which he invented for tg 
examination of mixt metals, and by means of which ig 
could diſcover the quantities, without the trouble of the 
apparatus and calculation commonly uſed for this put 
pole. FS; So 5 TENSE 

VirkuM morrhinum, morrkine, or myrrhine glaſs, a nad 
given by Pliny, and ſome of the ancients, to a fort of 
manufacture made in Egypt, which though truly t 
other than a kind of glaſs diveſted of its tranlparenc} 
jet was made fo nicely to imitate the myrra or mad 

the Indies, ſo famous among the Romans, under bl 
form of cups and veſſels, called murrhina waſa, that 
was called by ſome murrha altera, another ſort of nun 
rha, and the cups made of it honoured with the may 
of murrhine weſſels. This ſerves to ſhew, that the my 
rhina vaſa, properly ſo called, were not of any my 
lone, as vulgarly ſuppoſed, but a fort of Porcelain. 99 
MURRHINE. Gy 5 . 

Vrrxuu Saturni. See GLASS of lead. 

men in Rome bound their hair. The matron yer 

double one, to diſtinguiſh them from the virgins, Vi 

vitte were ſingle. a 

Vitte were allo worn by pricfts and poets, in & — 

laurel; the! 
they were made of branches of olive or lau | 

tues of the gods were like wiſe adorned with 75 

were altars, the doors of temples, victims, an 


Cants. | | 1 Y uſed 0 
ViITTA, among Anatomiſis, filict or head-band, fants he! 
that part of the, amnios which flicks to the in 4 
when it is juſt born. Mt. 
VitTTaA carulea, in Conchyliology, 2 ſpecie 
VIr rA, in /chthyology, a name given by 
others, to the b1h called by others T NIA. 
Italians CEPOLE. ee ho See $64 
VITULUS marinus, the ſea-calf, in Zoology 
calf. 
ViTUL Vs, calf, in Zoology. See CALF: ime given! 
ViITULI aquatici, in the Hiſtory of 1njects, & 0 mimal 
the German writers to the worms reſembling 
HORSE-bairs, Sec AMPHISBANA agualient VU. 


s of DOLIUM-: 


Gaza, and on 
and by 
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vITUS's dance, Or ST. ViTus's dance, in Medicine, the 
\ me of a peculiar ſort of convullion, ro which young 
gr pins are principally ſubject, toward the time of the 
arſt eruption of the menſes. Bf! 

It ſcems to have had its name from the account which 
Horſtius gives of ſome women who once every year paid 
4 viſit to the chapel of St. Vitus, near Ulm, and there 
exerciſed themſelves day and night in dancing, being diſ. 
ordered in mind, till they fell down like people in an ex- 
racy: By this means they were always rettored to health 
for a whole year, till the return of May, at which time 
they were again ſeized with a reſtleſInets, and diſorderly 
motion of their limbs, ſo as to be obliged, at the anni- 


rerlary of St. Vitus, to repair again to the ſaid chapel, 


for the ſake of dancing. Horſtius, Ep. Med. ſeck. vii. 
It is the moſt frequent with girls, yet not peculiar to 
them, attacking boys alſo, from the age of ten to four- 
teen. It frit (news itſelf by a fort of lameneſs, or ra- 
ther unſteadineſs of one of the legs, which the patient 
draws after him like an idiot, and afterwards affects the 
hand on the ſame fide; which being brought to the 
breaſt, or any other part, can by no means be held in the 
{ame poſture for a moment, but is diſtorted or ſtretched 
by a fort of convulſion to a different poſtute and place, 
notwithſtanding ail pothble efforts to the contrary. _ 
If a glaſs of liquor be put into the patient's hand to drink, 
before he can get it to his mouth he makes a hundred 
odd grimaces and geſtures, for not being able to carry it 
| ſtraight, becauſe his hand is drawn different ways by the 
convulſion, as ſoon as it has reached his lips, he throws 
it ſuddenly into his mouth, and drinks it very haſtily, as 


if he meant only to divert the ſpectators. It differs from 


other convultions, in that the motions are not painful, 


— 


nor are any of the extremities or parts torcibly contract- | 


ed, or extended for any time. Boys and girls are moſt 
ſubject to this diſeaſe, and that from ten years of age to 
puberty ; though the latter oftener than the former. _ 

It ſometimes precedes the firſt eruption of the menſes; 
in which caſe, proper cathartics, with caiomel and de: 
obſtruents, are generally uſed; otherwiſe evacuations and 
anti-epileptics, as in other nervous diltempers. | 

As this diſorder appears to proceed from {ome ſharp hu- 
mours thrown upon the nerves, which, by their icrita- 
tion, excite preternatural motions, it ſeems that the cu- 
rative indications are to be directed firſt to leſſen thoſe 


humours by bleeding and pufgihg, and, ſecondly, to 


ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem. Dr. Sydenham therefore 
| propoſes the following method: firſt to take from the 
arm ſeven or eight ounces of blood, niore or lets, ac- 


cording to the ſtrength of the patient. The next day | 


let him take a gentle purge of rhubarb, ſena, manna, 


Kc. In the evening of this day, let him take a draught, | 


with a ſcruple of Venice treacle, and eight drops of li- 
quid laudanum, mixed in honey and milk-water. This 
purging and opiate draught is to be repeated at ſome days 
diſtance, and the bleeding is allo to be repeated to the 
fourth time; and in the intermediate days, a cordial and 
nervous electary is to be given, compoſed of the con- 
ſerves of rotemary, orange-peel, and Roman worm- 
wood, with Venice treacle, candied nutmeg, and can- 
died ginger; of this the bigneſs of a nutmeg may be 
given every morning and afternoon, drinking after it a 
decoction of piony, maſter-wort, and elecampane, and 


angelica-roots, the leaves of rue, ſage, betony, and other 


cephalic plants, with orange-peel, and juniper-berries. 


Spirit of hartſhorn may alſo be given every night in fmall | 


daoles, in a nervous juiep, and plaſters of gum caranna 
may be applied to the ſoles of the feet. According as 


the cure advances, the patient recovers the uſe of his | 
hand and foot, and his amendment may always be dil- | 


covered by letting him attempt to bring a glaſs of any 


liquor to his mouth in a ſtraight line; though the bleed- 
ing thould not be repeated beyond the fourth time, yet | 
| the alterative and purging medicines ſhould be continued | 

all the patient is quite well; and as people are ſubject to 


relapſes in this diſorder, it is proper to give the ſame me- 
dicines, and to bleed at the return of that ſcaſon of the 
A "oY | 
Dr. Anthony Fothergill recites the particulars of the caſe 
of a girl, of ten years of age, who had for ſix weeks la- 

oured under violent convullive motions, which affected 
the whole trame, and from which the had very ſhort in— 


termiſſions, except during fleep. At the beginning of 
the diſeaſe the had ſ[;ght twitchings, attended with 1un- 


ang, ſtaggering, and a variety of involuntary geſticu— 


ions, diſtinguiſhing the St. Vitus dance; theſe ſymp- 
toms were afterwards ſucceeded by convulſions, which 


lat 


rendered it difficult for two perſons to keep her in bed, 


which impaized her memory and intellectual faculties, 
and foon deprived her of ſpeech, and the uſe of her 
limbs. . Volatile. and fetid medicines were firſt recom- 
mended, and the warm bath everv other night ; but with 


VIV 


no other ſucceſs, except that her reſtleſs nights became 
lomewhat more compoſed: Blifters and antiſpaſmodits 
were directed, and particularly the flowers of zinc, which 
were continued for almoſt a month, without the leaſt 
abatement of the tymptoms: As a derhier reſort, Dr. 
Fothergill recommended a trial of electricity, under the 
management of the reverend Mr. Underwood, an in ge- 
nous electrician, which in about the courſe of a month 
effected her perfect cure. The proceſs was as follows: 
on the fifth of July, ſhe was placed or the glaſs-legged 
ſtool for thirty minutes; ſparks were drawn from the 
arms, neck, and head, which caufed a cotifidetable per- 
ſpiration, and a rath appeared in her forehead. She 
then received {trokes through her hands, arms, breaſt; 
and back; and from this time the ſymptoms abated, her 
arms beginning to recover their uſes. The coated bottle. 
uſed on this occaſion held near a quart. On the fifteenth. 
of July the ſtood on the ſtool ſorty=hve minutes; and 


received ſtrong ſhocks through her legs and feet, which 


om that time began to recover their wonted uſes; alſo 


four ſtrong thocks through the jaws, ſoon after which 


her ſpeech returned; On the twenty-third of July ſhe 
ſtood on the ſtool for an hour: ſparks were drawn from 
her arms, legs, head, and breaſt, which for the fitſt time 
ſhe very ſenſibly felt; and alſo two ſhocks through the 
ipine. She could now walk alone ; her countenance be- 
came more florid, and all her faculties ſeemed wonder- 
fully ſtrengthened, and from this time ſhe continued re- 
covering to a ſtate of perfect health. Every time ſhe 
was electrified poſitively, her puiſe quickened to a great 
degree, and an eruption, reſembling the itch, appeared 
in all her joints. The eruptions, which appeared on the 
parts electrified, ſoon receded, without producing any 
return of. the ſymptoms, and, therefore, Dr: Fothergill. 
obſerves, could not be called critical, but were merely 
the effect of the electrical ſtimulus. F any | 
Dr. Fothergill mentions another caſe of a boy, who had 
long had the St. Vitus dance, though in a much leſs de- 


gree, that was cured by electricity; and from theſe fats 


infers, that electricity is entitled to a diſtinguiſhed place 


in the claſs of antiſpaſmodics. Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixixe 


Part i. p, , Ke... N = 
The firit tymptoms in this diſeaſe are ofien perceived to 


come on at the hips and os ſacrum, or extremity of the 


back-bone ; from thence a pain extends itſelf acroſs the 


navel, and thence the pain runs up to the top of the 


head : as ſoon as this happens the convulſions uſually be- 
gin; theſe often firſt appear in the belly, and are ſo vio- 
lent, that two or three perſons can ſcarce hold the pa- 


tient, and are forced to lie upon the bed to prevent him 
from raiſing up his belly in a ſtrange manner. 


After this, in ſome caſes, the nerves of the lungs becom 

affected, and the patient will imitate the barking of a 
dog, or the tnarling and howling of that animal when 
hurt : after this, the nerves of the jaws generally ſutfer, 
and the teeth are ſnapped violently together, and the 
mouth foams ; perſons have ſometimes beaten out their 
teeth with the violence of ſnapping them together in 
theſe agonies. e 5 _ 


There is, in the Philoſophical TranſaQtons, an account 
of a caſe of this kind following a fever, in which the pa- 
tient attempted to bite every body about him, and would 
have even gnawed his own tleih, if he had ot been pre- 
vented ; but, though the people about him thought, from 


all thefe ſymptoms, that he had been bitten by a mad 


dog, and that this was madnels, yet, on offering him 


water, he drank, or rather lapped it greedily; which 


proved it could be no etiect of that bite, becauſe the great 0 
ſymptom of ſuch diſorders, the dread of liquids, did 


not thew itſelf in him. Theſe were merely the effect of 


this chorea ſanttt Viti, and were attended with twitchings 
of the arms and legs, which conſtitute that diſtemper - 


his noiſes alſo were not confined to thoſe of a dog, bus 
in different fits he repretented the founds of different 


animals, as the roaring of a bull, the grunting of a hoy, 
and the noe of a goole, BE | 


Theſe were not premeditated, or meant by the patient as 


imitable of ſuch ſounds, but merely proceeded from the 


forcing out of the air from the lungs in different manners, 
according to the different power of the convulſion, which 
aſfected their nerves. The patient in this cafe was ſpeech- 
leſs, not only in the time of the fits, but for a week to- 
gether z and the country people ſell into the common er- 
tor of ſuppoſing that he was bewitched, but the phyti- 
cian cured them of that belief, by curing the patient of 
his diſtemper by the common means; as they were con- 
vinced, that a diabolical ſpirit could not be caſt out by a 
regular courſe of phytic. Phil. Tranf. N“ 287, p. 
480. 


VIVA pecunia was anciently uſed for live cattle. 
Viva voce, q« d. by word of mouth. See ORAL. 
e V1ivACEMENTE, or VIVAM ENTE, in the 7ta- 
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VIVES, a name given by our farriers to a diſeaſe of horſes, 
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VIV 


ian Muſic, ſignifies to play with life and ſpirit. It re- 
quires a degree of movement between LARGO and AL- 

' LEGRO, but neareſt allegro. 

VIVACISSIMO, in the Halian Mufic, denotes a degree 
or two quicker than vivace, and is much the fame with 
ALLEGRO, | 

VIVACITY of fiyle, in Oratory, a character of 8TYLE, 
depending on « is choice of words, their number, and 
their arrangement. See Campbells Philoſophy of Rhe- 
toric, vol. ii. p. 158, &c. | | 

VIVARY, vivarium, in our Law Books, is ſometimes uſed 
for a park, warren, or fiſh-pond, wherein living creatures 
are kept. 

VIVERRA, in Zoology. See FERRET. 

VIVERRA, in the Linnzan Sy/em, is a diſtin genus of 
the order of ferz, whoſe characters are, that it has fix 
cutting teeth, the intermediate being ſhorter ; the grind- 
ers are more than three; the tongue bends backward, 
and is often aculeated, and the nails are extended. This 
genus includes fix ſpecies; viz. the ICHNEU MON, or 
Indian QUIRPELE ; the naſua, or coati mundi of Brafil, 
of a reddiſh colour, with the tail annulated with white; 
the narica, of a duſky colour, and the tail ſometimes an- 
nulated with black and white, and ſometimes of an uni- 
form duſky colour, which ſome writers make a variety 
of the former; the putorius, or American POLE-CAT ; 
the zibetha, or CIVET, and the GINET TA. 


which conſiſts in the growth of certain flattiſh kernels in 
_ cluſters, like bunches of grapes, beginning from the 


cars, and creeping downwards, between the chap and 


the neck of the horſe toward the throat. 
When they are inflamed they ſwell, and become not only 
painful to the creature, but are even mortal, ſtopping his 


wind, unleſs a ſpeedy courſe be taken for their cure. | 
The dithcuity of breathing, which they occaſion in their | 


progreſs towards this higheſt degree, occaſions many 
ſymptoms, which being miſunderſtood by the farriers not 
being well acquainted with the nature of this diſeaſe, | 
are often treated as peculiar diſtempers themſelves, and 
the creature periſhes by the treatment of them in an im- 

proper manner. 5 . 3 

The horſe will often lie down, and ſtart up again, and 

tumble about in a ſtrange manner, and be ſuppoſed to 
have convulſions, when he has really no other complaint 

but the difficulty of taking his breath. 8 
The common cauſe of this diſtemper is the drinking of cold 
water after any violent heat: it is alſo ſometimes ſaid to 
ariſe from the eating of too much bad corn. The method 

of cure is to be varied according to the progreſs and ſtate 
of the diſeaſe, and the immediate danger. 

If the tumors be not grown ſo large as to put the horſe 
in abſolute danger of ſuffocation, the farrier uſually at- 
tempts to rot them away, by taking hold of each with 
a pair of pincers, and beating them gently with the 

handle of a ſhoeing-hammer, or bruiſing them with the 


hand alone, till they grow ſoft ; this will often make 


them diſappear; but this method is only to be uſed when 


they are nearly ripe ; for otherwiſe they will return after | 


a time; their being in a proper ſtate for this, is known | 
by the ſeparation of the hair, which caſily comes off on 
the taking hold of it between the fingers. If the caſe be 
more deſperate, and the horſe likely to be immediately 
ſuffocated, it is beſt to open them with an inſtrument. 
Whether this, or the other method be taken, the horſe 

| ſhould immediately after be blooded under the tongue, 


and afterwards in the flanks, and his mouth waſhed with 


ſalt and vinegar, and ſome of the ſame mixture ſhould | 
be put into his ears, rubbing and ſqueezing them hard 
to make it penetrate : this will wonderfully aſſuage the 


Pain. After this, the horſe is to take a quart of white 


wine, With two handfuls of hemp-ſced bruiſed, two nut- 
megs ſcraped, and the yolks of ſix eggs, all thoroughly 
mixed in it. About an hour after this draught he is to 


have the following clyſter : boil an ounce and half of al | 


polychreſtum, finely powdered, in five pints of beet; 
when this 1s taken off the fire, two ounces of oil of bays 
are to be put to it; and the whole is to be thrown vp 
blood-warm. This is a regular method, and ſeldom fails 
ol a cure; but ſome, who are not willing to have ſo 
much trouble and expence, only cut holes where the 
kernels are, and pick them out at theſe with a wire; 
they then fill the hole with ſalt, and at the end of three 


days it will run; aſter this they waſh the wound ſome | 


days with the juice of ſage, and heal it with the com- 
mon green ointment, or with a mixture of honey, but- 
ter, an( tar. 

VIVIFICATION, in Medicine, the art of vivihhing, that 
is, of contributing to che action that gives life, or main- 
tains life. | | 
The chemiſts alſo uſe the word in ſpeaking of the new 


VIVIPAROUS, viviparus, in Natural Hiſt 


reſpect; for among the reptile world, there are other 


Swammerdam has obſerved a viviparous ſnail, 


places where meat is kept, and loves to depoſit her young 


reticular eyes reddiſh, „ 
There are, beſide this ſpecies, two other of the vi- 


caſily diſtinguiſhed from all the others. Thoſe of one of 
| theſe ſpecies are larger than the great blue fleſh-fly, and 


manner of carrying the wings is alſo the ſame in both; 


dead brown; whereas the others are black, or nearly lo. 


fleſh-fly, and of a bluiſh black; ſo that it might eaſi 


fore-part of its head, Reaumur, Hiſt 


ye 
their eggs within their bellies, and bring fort 


force, vigour, aud luſtre, which, by their art, they give | 
l 9 | 1 


viv 


to natural bodies, particularly to mercury; w] 
having been fixed, or amalgamated, they reſt 
firſt ſtate. See Revivirication, 


ch, ate 
ore to 14 


* . . V | ef 
applied to ſuch animals as bring forth their 3 


and perfect; in contradiſtindion to ſuch 
_— are called oviparous animals. es "Bb 
The females of all the quadruped claſs are 9753 
and thoſe of the bird chats are if 8 1 
The laws of nature in the larger animals are, therefo 
in a great meaſure, fixed and certain; but it is not foi? 
the inſeck tribes, nor in the fiſhes; for of theſe lone in 
viviparous, and others owiparous; and thoſe of oh X 
nearly allied to one another. MY, 
Among inſects, the much greater number are 59604... 
but there are man GARY top not ſo, as the 5 
progall inſects, e Haren & c. The mille pedes and ſcor 
pions are alſo well known to be ſo; all the ſemales of the 
butterfly, and of ſome other claſſes, lay only eggs; but 
Fare 5 
the moſt ſingular and remarkable inconſtancy in nature 
if we may be allowed the expreſſion, is that in the fy 
kingdom; the ſame claſs of inſects, and even the fame 
genus, will furniſh us with ſome which are vivipariu; 
and others which are oviparous the two-winged flies 
give us inſtances of this; but theſe are not fingle in that 


creatures which are ſubject to the fame varieties; and 


The ſpecies of viviparous two-winged flies are much 
more rare than the oviparous ; and among the four- 
winged claſs they are yet more uncommon. lt is not cer- 
tain, that any of the latter, beſide the winged pucerons, 
are of this kind; but among the former there are ſix or 
ſeven ſpecies which are known always to produce living 
worms, and probably many more will be diſcovered, by 
a more cloſe attention than has hitherto been given 
them. » _ ps ell 

It is eaſy to find about our houſes one of theſe ſpecies of 
viviparons flies; the creature is always buzzing abou: the 


as the common blue fleſh- fly does itz eggs, on meat. Its 
way-of carrying its wings is the ſame with that of the 
blue fly, and its antennz are of the ſame form, It at 
leaft equals the blue fly in length, but its body is leſs 
thick, and is a little bent at the hinder part; its colour is 
grey; its legs are black; its petty wings whitith, and its 


rous flies, which are not uncommon, Both theſe, in a 
great meaſure, reſemble the former, but their bodies ae 
ſhorter, and, in the whole, they much more than the 
other approach to the form of the blue fleſh-fly. They 
are alſo ſmaller than the former ſpecies z the one of them, 
however, on the whole, is not much ſo, and, though 
ſhorter, yet is much thicker both in the corcelet and 
body. They are both, though ſmaller than that kind, 
yet tolerably large flies, and are bigger than the common 
horſe-fly. ” 5 - 

On the leaves of ivy alſo there are oſten ſeen, about au- 
tumn, two other ſpecies of viviparons flies, whuch are 


have a ſhorter and thicker body than that kind. The 


but though both have antennæ of the battledore kind, 
yet they are evidently diſtinguiſhed by this, that the ex- 
tremities of the one are lenticular, and thoſe of the other 
priſmatic. Near the origin of each wing theſe _ 4 
browniſh ſpot, as have thoſe oviparous flies which uſu- 
ally have in their body only two large eggs at a time, an 
which are produced of the yellow worms, ſo e 208 
in cow-dung. But theſe viviparous ones differ er. 
thoſe flies, in that they ate larger, and of a deep, 9 
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The other ſpecies is not much unlike this in form, but! 


ſmaller, being not more than of the bigneſs of 5 * 


BW OO Oh 


miſtaken for one of the common fleſh-flies, were lag 

for the two brown ſpots at the inſertion of hs 2 
and both this and the former ſpecies arc — 3 
guiſhed from the cow-dung-fly before deſcribed, by x 


; e 
wanting the gold- coloured down which SIE - 5 


. © FAC 


p.. 405, leq, _ 
Vipers are diſtinguiſhed from ſnakes, in that » _ 
lay eggs in dunghills, to be hatched by the 2 a 
of; but the former are viviparous, that 15, Hp 


vipers. | | t of 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an U, Liſter 


ach d. 
a viviparous fly, of the œſtrum or gad-kind. aud 
tells us, he opened ſeveral females of this —_ 


„„ "WS 


4. in each, two bags of live white worms. The ought not, however, to be attempted too ſoon, nor at 
ile b hiated by Aldrovandus. Liſter even ſuſpeCts, 2 any time without the uſe of ig aediciics and A 
all of this tribe are, in ſome meaſure, viviparous. oe regimen. | | 
O, in ArchiteAure, the ſhaft or fuſt of a column, See hen wounds or bruiſes have, by wrong management, 
Tab. Architect. fig. 24. | 8 degenerated into ulcers, if the conſtitution be good, they 
The term is alſo uſed, in a more particular ſenſe, for the | 


hp may generally be healed with ſafety. 5 
naked of a column, or other part. | hen ulcers either accompany chronical diſeaſes, or 
ef ore "= „ 536260 | come in their ſlead, they muſt be cautiouſly healed; 


4 ; If an ulcer conduces to the patient's health, from what- 
VIXEN, or Fix EN, among Sportſmen, denotes a fox's| ever cauſe it proceeds, it ought not to be healed ; but if, 


cub. | on the contrary, it waſtes the ſtrength, and. conſumes 
VIZARD, or VIzox. See MasQUE. | the patient by a flow fever, it ſhould. be healed, as ſoon 
VIZIER. Hee VISIER. | as poſſible. s 


ULCER, UL cus, in Surgery, a ſolution or diſcontinuity | Mr. Sharp 
of texture, or loſs of ſubſtance, in the ſoft parts of the | ous ulcer, and the ulcer with a. caries. in, the bone, the 
body and ſkin, proceeding from an internal cauſe, cure of all the other kinds depends chiefly. on that of the 
Galen defines ulcer, an inveterate eroſion of the ſoft | morbid. habit of the body in general. If the body. is 

arts of the body; by which, inſtead of blood, they are | free from any degree of Path ee the healing of an 
þrought to yield a kind of pus, or ſanies; which pre- | ulcer is the work of nature, and the effect of topical ap- 
vents the conſolidation. b 


| ; 2 plications is merely to maintain the fibres in ſuch a mean 
Etmuller defines an ulcer, a ſolution of continuity, from 


lu ſtate between laxity and rigidity, as will render them 
ſome corroſive ſharpneſs or acidity, that takes away from| moſt capable of carrying on this natural operation. 
the parts, and turns the proper nouriſhment of the body | While an inflammatory hardneſs exiſts, an emollient 
into a ſanious matter. A like ſolution of continuity, | poultice laid over the dreſſings will relieve, after which 
happening in a bony part, 18 called a CARIES. „ dry lint generally ſuffices, or at the moſt it may be 
Galen commonly uſes the word ulcer and wound indif- | moiſtened in ſome mild aſtringent, to give a tone to the 
ſerently; but the Arabs, and the moderns after them, | new fleſh. When a toe great laxity, or ſpongineſs is 
diſtinguiſh between the two. 3 obſerved in z/cers, gently ſtimulating and bracing appli- 
Spontaneous ulcers are generally ſuppoſed to proceed from | cations take place, 1 1 7 
acrimony, or a corroſive diſpoſition of the humours of | The moſt proper regimen for the cure of ulcers, is to 
te body; whether brought on by poiſons, by the vene- | avoid all ſpices, ſalted and high-ſeaſoned food, and alt 
real taint, or by other cauſes. © ſtrong liquors, and to leſſen the uſual quantity of fleſh- 
ers are divided into fimple, and complicated. They are meat. The body ought to be kept gently open by a diet 
again divided, with regard to their circumſtances, into | conſiſting chiefly of cooling laxative vegetables, and by 
putrid, or ſor did, wherein the fleſh all around is cor- drinking butter-milk, whey ſweetened with honey, or 
rupted, and fetid; verminous, where the matter, being | the like. The patient ought to be kept chearful, and 
thick, does not flow away, but generates worms, &c. | ſhould take as much exerciſe as he can eaſily bear. 
virulent, which, inſtead of pus, or ſanies, yield a ma- ULckks, callous, are thoſe whoſe internal parts are lined 
Brant virus, Ke. Raine with a hard and almoſt cartilaginous ſubſtance. The 
They are again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form, | cure of callous ulcers is attended with very great difſi- 
into ſinuous, fiſtulous, varicous, carious, &c. culties, and indeed no cure is to be expected, till the 


They are diſtinguiſhed alſo, with regard to their cauſes, | callus is perfectly extirpated. This is to be done three 
imo ſcorbutical, venereal, cancerous, &c. with regard to ways; the mildeſt of Hale. which is ſuited to recent 
the part of the body which they infeſt, being ſometimes | calluſes, and ſuch. as are not yet become very hard, is by 
found in the ſkin, fat, and glands, and ſomerimes in the | means of corrokve medicines, and of theſe the milder 
muſcular parts; with regard to their ſituation in the | kinds are often ſufficient; burnt alum, or red precipi- 
body, as ulcers of the noſe, fauces, breaſt, anus, &c. tate, either rubbed on the parts alone, or applied with 
with regard to their ſize, ſome ſpreading wide; others an equal part either of the common digeſtive or baſili- 
occupying but a ſmall ſpace z ſome being deep, and | con, will ſometimes anſwer this purpoſe in theſe caſes, 
others ſhallow ; and alſo with regard to their duration, as will alſo the Egyptian ointment, to which a ſmall 
they are called recent or inveterate. | quantity of red precipitate may be added occaſionally. 
When an ulcer happens in a good conſtitution, and | If the callus will not yield to theſe remedies, it muſt be 
e eaſy of cure, it is ſaid to be /imple. I attacked with the common cauſtic, or with butter of an- 

hen attended with other concurring ſymptoms, as a] timony, or with a ſalution of quickſilver in ſpirit of 
eacochymie habit, which greatly retards or obſtructs the | nitre. | | N 


obſerves, that except the callous and the ſinu- 


cure, it is called a compound ulcers | Another mild method of extirpating calloſities we are 1 | 
A /imple ulcer is attended with no other ſign than that | alſo taught by Le Dran. This author adviſes to apply, | A 
of eroſion; but compound ulcers, happening in a ſcorbu- for four or five days, a plaſter made of the diachylon . | Ul I 
tic, dropſical, or ſcrophulous conſtitution, may be at- | with the gums, and the mercurial plaſter, with a qua- RE 1 
tended with pain, a fever, convulſions, a large and ema- | druple proportion of mercury, mixed in equal quanti- \ 


cating diſcharge of matter, inflammation and ſwelling | tities; this is to be renewed morning and night, in or- | 1 
ol the part, calloſity of the lips, a caries of the bones, der to ſoften the callous lips as much as poſſible; after LH. 
&e. 5 r 1 7 this he makes numerous inciſions, fo deep as to paſs 1 
Ulcers may be the confequence of wounds, bruiſes, or quite through the ſubſtance of the callus, and ſtops the 
mpoſthumes improperly treated; and they may likewiſe | blood which flows from theſe with dry lint; then the 
E from an ill ſtate of the humours, or what may | ſame plaſter is again applied, and ſo laid on, that it may 

called a bad habit of the body. In the latter caſe, | touch the naked inciſed lips. After about four days of 
they ought not to be haſtily dried up; leſt it ſhould | this treatment, the ſcarifications are again repeated, and 
prove fatal to the patient. ES I this to a third or fourth time, if the calloſity be not be- 
lers happen moſt commonly in the decline of life, and | fore deſtroyed. | | | 1 | 
E who neglect exerciſe, and live groſſy, are moſt | If callous ulcers are attended with fiſtulous ſinuſes, theſe 
2 * them. They might often be prevented by re- | muſt always be laid open, before we can attempt to de- 

in 


ching ſome part of the ſolid food, or by opening ar- | ſtroy the callus, with any probability of ſucceſs; after 
tiſicial drains, as iſſues, ſetons, or the like: * SES may be cured 2 . or, if the 
; 2 ulcer op Fg diſtinguiſhed from a wound by its diſ- | uſe of the knife be not ſafe, or the patient dreads it too 
3 argng a thin watery humour, which is often ſo acrid | much, it will be proper to form tents, and thruſt them 
udo inflame and corrode the ſkin; by the hardneſs and | up the finus, firſt anointing them with the Egyptian or 
i peculiar lituation of its ſides or edges, by the time of its with Wurtz's brown ointment. By theſe methods a 
r . Kc. The ulcerative proceſs, according to the | callus, that is not of long ſtanding, ans In extirpated; 
. ay of Mr. Hunter, is an action of the abſorbent ſyſ-| if the ends of the tents laſt mentioned be touched with 
. hens Ys in conſequence of a ſtimulus, it takes up | butter of 8 red precipitate, or the inſernal ſtone, 
W. yo parts, and carries them into the circulation. the buſineſs in that method will be the more eaſily ef- 
r In : regard to the proper treatment and cure of w/cers| fected; and, in caſes of this kind, where the callus 
. & 2 it 8 ſkill to determine whether it is cannot be reached by the corroſive end of the tent, it is 
P 2 ient and ſafe to dry up an ulcer or not. All ulcers, | a very good method to inject into the ſinus either the 
e fered Proceed from a bad habit of body, ſhould be ſuf- | ry AGED @NIC-water, or a ſolution of the Egyptian or 
fa hc continue open, at leaſt till the conſtitution be ſo | brown ointment in ſpirit of wine. The opening of the 
of at desc by proper regimen, or the uſe of medicine, ſinus ſhould be then cloſed, to in the injection as 
er Uler. ©) ſeem diſpoſed to heal of their own accord. long as may be, and the operation frequently repeated. 
1 — are the effect of malignant fevers, or other | Sometimes, however, it is found abſolutely neceſſary to 
['f ares, 


may generally be healed with ſafety aſter| uſe the kniſe, as in callous wicers, or fiſtulz, that are of 
the nealth has been * a 105 ſome time. The cure very long ſtanding, and that have formed varicty of 
L.IV. No 388. ys Wo 13 M | ſinuſes, 
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ſmmuſes, and when either nothing can be done by corro- 

- five medicines, or elſe that they tear and corrode the 
nerves, and bring on convulſions, and other bad ſymp- 

- toms, before they affect the callus. In theſe caſes the 
beſt and ſafeſt way is to lay open the ſinus, taking care 
not to wound the nerves, tendons, and arteries; and, 
after that, all the calluſes may be eaſily deſtroyed by the 
common methods. Finally, if even this method ſhould 
not have the deſired effect; and if the patient has a con- 
ſiderable ſhare both of ſtrength and courage, and the 
ſituation of the nerves and arteries is favourable, the 
callous parts muſt be all either entirely cut out with the 
knife, or burned away by the actual cautery. This ope- 
ration, though a very painful one, is attended with this 
good conſequence, that it will reduce the moſt inveterate 

- callous ulcers to the ſtate of a freſh wound; and unleſs 
a caries, or bad habit of body, or the pox, ſcurvy, or 
 dropſy, or ſome other conſtitutional complaint, be in the 
way, it may be cured as eaſily as a freſh wound. Hei- 

ſter's Surgery, vol. i. p. 271. | Ss 
UL cERs, cancerous. See Ulcerated CANCERS, | 

Ur.cERs, carious, are thoſe in which any neighbouring 
bone is deprived of its perioſteum, or affected with a ca- 
tries: in this caſe, the fleſh over the caries is ſoft, flaccid, 
fungous, and inflated ; the lips of the ulcer are inverted; 
the ſanies clear, ſcarce at all glutinous, fetid, and full of 
ſmall black holes: if the cer heals, it is only on the 
ſurface, and ſoon bueaks out again; never healing firmly 


before the cure of the faulty bone, and when that is ef- 


fected, the ulcer ſoon fills up with ſolid fleſh, and is 

. _ healed. See Canits. 3 | 

ULCERS, cutancous. Such of theſe as attack the ſkin of 

the face, both in infants and adults, approach very much 

to the nature of the truly phagedznic »/cers ; for they, 

like thoſe, ariſe from an acrimony of the blood, and are 
very apt to ſpread abroad. _ 1 

In both theſe caſes, therefore, purging medicines, with 

© ſuch as ſweeten the blood, will always prove of ſervice. 

Decoctions of the woods, or of the ſharp-pointed dock 


root, or the herb fumitory, ſhould be drank on theſe oc- | 


caſions, half a pint at a draught, as hot as can well be 


© borne, three or ſour times a day. And ſome of theſe |. 
dtaughts ſhould be taken in bed, and a gentle ſweating | 


be promoted for ſome time afterwards. And abſorbent 
and ſweetening powders, as thoſe preparrd from anti- 
mony and flower of brimſtone, ſhould be taken at the 
ſame time. When this caſe happens to infants at the 


| breaſt, they can only take ſome ſlight doſes of medicines | 
to open the bowels; but the mothers or nurſes ought to | 
| | | | the proper dreſſings. If the opening is aitended with a 


be enjoined proper regimen. | 


In regard to the external applications, oil of tartar per 


deliquium will be found of great ſervice; a pencil or | 


feather is to be dipped in this, and rubbed over the parts 
three or four times a day. This may either be thus uſed 


alone, or elſe mixed with oil of eggs and wax, and | 


plaſter laid over it, of the de minio, or any other of the 
lead plaſters, or one of ſperma ceti and camphor. 


If the whole face be affected, which in infants is not | 


unkrequently the caſe, a plaſter would prove highly rrou- 
bdbleſome; but, in this caſe, the proper ingredients may 
be ſpread in a ſofter form over a linen maſk, Lime- 
water is a medicine of great power and value alſo in 
theſe caſes, as 1s likewiſe the water uſed in the waſhing 
of diaphoretic antimony. 'The ulcers may very properly 
be waſhed with either of theſe, and the litharge or pom- 


pholyx ointment afterwards applied ; to which, in very | 


{tubborn caſes, a little crude mercury may be added; 
and ſometimes a ſmall admixture of red precipitate is 
found neceſſary; r if theſe ulcers are attended 
with a large and foul diſcharge, it will be proper to 


ſprinkle them with ſome of the abſorbent powders, as | 


tutty, lapis calaminaris, ceruſs, chalk, or the like, mixed 


up occaſionally with a little native cinnabar, or red pre- 


cipitate ; or, if it be found more convenient, theſe pow- 
ders may conveniently enough be made into an ointment 
with cream. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 267. Sb od 
UrL.ctRs, fiflulous, are ſuch as are ſinuous, or winding, 
and are attended with great calloſity; and diſcharge a 
thin, ſerous, and fetid matter. See FisTULA. | 
When it is diſcovered, either by the eye or probe, that 


ulcers are become fiſtulous, though the ſiſtulæ, or ſinuſes | 


are not yet become callous, the readieſt way of curing 
them is by laying them open, if that can be conveniently 
done, down to the bottom with a knife, and, after this, 
they may be cleanſed and healed, As patients, however, 
are always averſe to the knife, the cure of theſe may be 
attempted by injecting them with the decoctions of vul- 
nerary herbs, ſuch as agrimony, birth-wort, or ladies 
mantle, and dreſſing them with digeſtive ointments or 
lint, Many ſurgeons are, in theſe caſes, fond of thruſt- 
ing their dreflings to the bottom of the ſinus with tents ; 


_ ought, therefore, either wholly be laid afi 


an injection. Or take of a decoQiion of ſcordium, © 


_ courſe muſt at laſt be had to the knife; and, indeed, 
In very many of theſe cafes, there is no great probability 


mon integuments, are to be laid open as far as is ſafe 


_ wound muſt be, at the firſt dreſſing, filled with dry 


fectly cleanſed, and it may then be eaſily healed in thc 


and are very difficult to cure. Some, indeed, pretend to 


complaint. It is not a dangerous medicine, and being 


| leldom yield to any thing except a long courle of regi- 
men, aſſiſted by medicines, which are calculated to cor. 


ULCER, pha 


and ſpreads wide, without being attended with a tumol, 


but they are very apt to do miſchief by their hardneſs-and 
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too great length, often bringing on a callus, of 

tion, or too great flux of humours on the part Te 
Ide 

It as the nz. 


he fundus a8 


caſes, or elſe to be made as ſoft and as ſho 
ture of the caſe will admit. The next parti 
cure of itheſe fiſtulous ſinuſes, is to preſs t 
near to the mouth or opening as poſſible ; and whe 
wound is cleanſed, and the proper dreſſings ap 3 
ſmall compreſs, or a ſlip of plaſter, doubled © 5 
form of a ſmall compreſs, mult be laid on the part 1 
the fundus, or bottom of the fiſtula, is judged © he 
ſeated, ſecuring all on by a larger compreſs, and the 

per bandages. In rolling up, in theſe caſes, the rl. 
method is always to place the beginning of the * 
upon the fundus of the fiſtula, or at leaſt to make he 
preſſure tight upon that part; the continuation of thi. 
will urge the contained matter up toward the openin J 
and the fundus, or bottom of the ſinus, will naturally 
be the firſt part that heals. When theſe ſinuſes 85 
netrate ſo deep, that there is no coming at their P 
with the dreſſings, vulnerary injections muſt be fre. 
quently uſed; and, of theſe, none are more ſerviceable 
in theſe caſes than the following: take the common di- 
geſtive, prepared with turpentine, diſſolved in the yolk 
of an egg, an ounce and half; honey, either ſimple, or 
the honey of roſes, or of celandine, an ounce ; HY 
mon proof-ſpirit, nine ounces : mix theſe together for 


elſe of ſouthern- wood or agrimony, nine ounces ; com- 
mon proof-ſpirit, four ounces; elixir proprietatis, or 
eſſence of myrrh and aloes, one ounce; boner of roles, 
two ounces; mix all together. Theſe are to be injected 
at every dreſſing, and the opening of the fiſtula mutt 
afterwards be kept cloſed, to keep them in its cavity for 
ſome time, which will much haſten the agglutination of 
the part. If this method of cure does not ſucceed, re- 


of relief from any other means, particularly where the 
fundus lies directly downward, or where the fiſtula takes 
ſuch an irregular courſe, that the fundus of ir cannot, 
with any ſucceſs, be preſſed toward the opening. In 
this caſe there is no relief to be had, but by laying it 
open to the bottom. Jo do this a grooved probe, or di- 
rector, ſhould be gently paſſed down the fiſtula, and then 
direCting the knife along the groove, the fleſh, and com- 


and neceſſary; a free paſſage is, by this means, given to 
the corrupted matter, and the part may be come at with 


large diſcharge of blood, as is frequently the caſe, the 
lint, and afterwards it is to be dreſſed with the common 


digeſtive, with a ſmall mixture of the Egyptian ointmeut, 
or with a little red precipitate, till the wound is per- 


cc 


common way. Heiſter's Surg. p. 264. 


Ulcers about the anus are molt apt to become fiſtulous, 
have found Ward's fiſtula paſte very ſucceſsſul in this 


eaſily procured, it may deſerve a trial: but as the 2%, 
generally proceed from an ill habit of body, they will 


rect that particular habit, and to induce an almoſt total 
change in the conſtitution. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 


wedenir, is an ulcer of a corroſive nature, eat. 


ing away the adjacent parts all around ; the lips there! 
remaining tumeftied. When this kind of 2 cats deep, 


but putrefies, and grows foul and fetid, it is called oe 
and both, on account of the difficulty w herewich tie, 
heal, are alſo termed dyſepnlota. 5 Þ 
In this kind of «lcers, the acrimony of the blood 1s = 
moderated by lenient medicines; ſuch as decoctions - 
the China- root, ſarſaparilla, ſcorzonera, ſharp-po'* 
dock, marſh-mallow, ſanicle, agrimony, White bote. 
hound, &c. The ſame directions with regard to diet are 
to be obſerved as in the cafe of running 3 
purging medicine, with the addition of meren : k 
occaſionally taken, will not only leſſen the foul di : 8 5 
of the ulcer, but alſo deſtroy the acrimony of the 2 
and forward the cure. The external remedics are 
ſame as in the running ULCERS. | 3 
In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 365, Kc. we 20 
an account of a phagedeniculer cured bythe lub t a 
ſarſaparilla, The patient took a quart ever) day half a | 
doſes, of a ſtrong decoction of ſarſaparilla, w_ "pid 
grain of corroſive ſublimate diſſolved in it: the lore bes 


6 . ſor 4 
to mend aſter the patient had taken the end 


$ be canno 
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icht, and, in about ſix weeks, was entirely healed, 
fortn Underwood, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers of the Legs, 
M "1 ext618-an aſtringent ſolution of green vitriol, cal- 
| 2 to whiteneſs, in water, in phagedænic ulcers. See 
poackbRxie Water and WoRT. 


% 


Ek, a putrid or ſordid, is that whoſe ſides are lined 
Yes vi tough viſcous humour, and which is alfo attended 
= heat, pain, inflammation, and a large flux of hu- 
ego to the part; with time the ſordes increaſe, and 
2 colour, the ulcer corrupts, its matter grows fetid, 


and ſometimes the part gangrenes. Putrid fevers often 


we riſe to this kind of wlcey. ” 
. become putrid or fetid, this accident ariſes 
either from a very bad habit of body in the patient, or 
iſe from the negligence or unſkilfulneſs of the ſur- 
he acrimony of the blood is by all poſſible means to be 
taken off in theſe caſes, and the ulcer to be frequently 
dreſſed, and every time thoroughly cleanſed. When 
wounds are dreſſed but ſeldom, as will be the caſe after 
the ſharp engagements in an army, where great num- 
bers have been wounded, it cannot happen, but that the 
injured parts, in many patients, will be annoyed with 
heat, putrefaction, or worm. 
To prevent and remedy theſe, the wounds muſt be drefſ- 
ed with the Egyptian ointment, mixed with Wurtz's 
brown ointment, or the phagedznic water may be uſed 
with great ſucceſs, as alfo red precipitate, either alone, 
or mixed with burnt alum, or with the common digeſ- 
tive. Theſe applications are to be continued till the pu- 
trid fleſh ſeparates from the bottom of the aer; and 
while this is doing, it will be very proper to cover the 


part with: lint dipped in ſpirits of wine, which is a very | 


powerful remedy againſt putrefaction. 


When the putrid parts are caſt off, the cure will be per- 


ſected by the common means uſed in ulcers, adding 


myrrh to the healing medicines; and where there are 


worms bred in the cer, no particular caution need be 
given againſt them, ſince the ſame applications anſwer 


the purpoſe, as, whatever reſiſts putrefaction, will alſo | 


be found to deſtroy worms. 


Ulcers ſometimes prove, however, ſo very malign and 
obſtinate, that they will give way to none of theſe reme- | 
dies; and, in theſe caſes, though there be nothing ve- 


nereal at the bottom, yet the only relief ſeems from a 
ſalivation. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 269. ” 


Dr. Percival and Dr. Withering having found, that me- 


phitic, or fixed air, was capable of correcting purulent 
matter in the lungs in the caſe of a yHTHIS1s pulmonal!s, 
it was reaſonably inferred, that it would be equally uſe- 
ful when applied — to foul wlcers; and expe- 


rience is ſaid to have confirmed this concluſion. See | 


Urckks, recent and benign, are thoſe that are attended with 


no violent ſymptoms; in which the pus is of a moderate 
conſiſtence, whitiſh, without acrimony, and of no bad 
ſmell, and the patient otherwiſe healthy, and of a good | 
conſtitution. Theſe, like recent abſceſſes, are not ge- 


nerally difficult to be cured 3 they may be treated like re- 
cent abſceſſes or wounds, being firſt cleanſed, after diſ- 


charging the matter, if deep, by means of an injection, 
or otherwiſe with lint; and then applying a digeſtive 


ointment, ſpread upon lint, and ſecuring it on the part with 


dachylon, or any other ſimilar plaſter, and covering the | 


whole with compreſſes and bandages. When the er ap- 


bears to be thoroughly cleanſed, ſo that the bottom of it | 
appears florid, and acquiring new fleſh, the next object 


is to fill it with new fleſh, by the medicines, volgarly 
called farcotics, the beſt of which is the common digef- 
we ointment 3 though ſome uſe different balſamic re- 
medies, as balſam of Arczeus, of Peru, of ſulphur, eſ- 

nce of myrrh and aloes, oil of myrth per deliquium, 
or other vulnerary balſams of this kind. When the . 


& 1s filled up with new fleſh, it remains to induce a pro- 
by dreſſing the part daily with dry lint till | 


per cicatrix, 


it is lormed; and if the fleſh becomes luxuriant, and the 
uker moiſt, it muſt be ſprinkled with drying powders, 
% thoſe of maſtich, frankincenſe, ſarcocolla, colophony, 


alaminaris, or tutty; but if the luxuriant fleſh has | 


n above the ſkin, it hould be eat down with blue 
10 


or powder of red precipitate mixed with burnt 
um; and then the above proceſs ſhould be continued. 
Proper regimen ſhould accompany every ſtage of the 
"re, Heiſter's Surg. vol. i. p. 262. 
1 mo When //ubborn ULCERs are attended 
ith a large di charge, there is reaſon-to apprehend that 


© dlood abounds with too large a quantity of a thin 
a wonicus ſe 
. | 


chart be drawn off any way more properly than 


rum, which are hence called rheumatic ul-| 


medicines; theſe and diuretics are to be re- | 


U 


- Peated as often as the ſtrength of the patient will col: 


U L © 


veniently permit, and he muſt be particularly cautioned 
againſt drinking too freely. | | 
Millepedes, in any ſorm, are very properly preſcribed to 
e taken internally in theſe caſes, as are alſo the eſſence 
of amber, myrrh, balſam of Peru, tincture of ſalt of 
tartar, tartarized tinCture of antimony, and the like; 
large and frequent draughts of ſmall liquors are frequently 
the cauſe of theſe diſorders, and are therefore molt care- 
fully to be avoided ; ſtrong ale, or old wine, ſhould be 
drank ſparingly at meals, and nothing between them. 
Such meats are beit, on theſe occaſions, as have ſeweſt 
Juices in them, and are very well roaſted ; and the exter- 
nal medicines muſt be thoſe which have the greateſt re- 
putation for dryers. 'The principal of theſe are lime- 


water, lapis calaminaris, tutty, chalk, maſtich, frankin- 


cenſe, colophony, and native cinnabar; when any of 
theſe have been ſprinkled in fine powder upon the wlcer, 
a plaſter of lead, diapompholygos, or calaminaris, is to 
be laid over it. Heiſter's Surgery, p. 267. 95 

LC ERS, /muorus, are ſuch as run aſlant, or ſideways from 
their orifice, and may be known either by ſearching with 
the probe, wax-candle, &c. or by the quantity of matter 


they diſcharge, in proportion to their apparent magni- 
tude, Thete ſometimes lie deep, and have ſeveral turn- 


ings: they are diſtinguiſhed from fiſtulas only by their 
want of calloſity, except in the very orifice, 


ULceRs, /tubborn, inveterate, and malizn, called in the 


medical ſchools, ulcera dyſepulotica, chironia, cacoethica, 


rebellia, and contumacia, are thoſe which uſually appear 


in ſubjects of a bad, ſcorbutical, cachectical, and hy- 


dropical habit of body, or where the pox, a caries, a 


callus, a cancer, or very great acrimony of the blood, 
are the radical cauſes; in which the pus is too fluid, 
acrimonious, fetid, yellow, brown, green, or blackiſh, 
or of the conſiſtence of lard. In theſe caſes the cauſes 
of the diſorder ſhould be explored and extirpated. In 
ulcers of this kind, ariſing merely from a vitiared habit 


of body, without a fiſtula, callus, caries, putrid fleſh, _ 
or worms, the habit ſhould be corrected by internal re- 


medies and a ſtrict regularity of diet; the ulcers ſhould 
be alſo cleanſed daily with proper medicines, and dreſſed 


with any common ointment, oil, or balſam, covering 
the dreſſings with any plaſters in uſe, as that of lead or 


diapompholyx. After they are well cleanſed, they ſhould 
be dreſſed with digeſtive ointment, to which may be add- 


ed myrrh, maſlich, or colophony, or a decoction of the 


zs viride with wine, or a decoction of walnut-tiee leaves 


in water, with a little ſugar; in which laſt a linen cloth 


being dipped, is to be laid in the ulecr, and repeated 
every ſecond or third day. This ſimple and vulgar me- 


dicine, ſays M. Belloſte, ſuppurates, deterges, incar- 


nates, reſiſts putrefaction, & c. more than any other me- 
dicine known. In ſome caſes, ſpirit of wine, or lime- 
water, has had preat efficacy in healing and drying up 
ulcers. If any ſinuſes or fiſtulæ are diſcovered, they 
muſt be laid open and cleanſed, and healed with the bal- 
ſam of Peru, of Copaiba, or terebinthine balſam of ſul- 


phur, or with any other agglutinating medicine; by ſuch 


means, with the conſtant uſe of internal remedies, the 


_ worlt ulcers may be generally cured. Heiſter. Surg. vol. 


1, p. 266. . 


Dr. Whytt ſtrongly recommends the uſe of the ſolution 


of corcolive ſublimate of mercury in brandy, for the 


ſerved, that waſhing the ſore thrice a day with the 


cure of obſtinate ill-conditioned ulcers. Dr. Buchan has 


alſo found this medicine ſucceſsful. 'Fhe doſe is a table- 
ſpoonful night and morning, at the ſame time wathing 
the ſore twice or thrice a day with it. Dr. Whyit ob- 


ſolu- 
tion of a triple ſtrength was very beneficial. | 


When ulcers obſtinately reſiſt ſuch treatment, ſome have : 
had recourſe to ſalivation, which ſeldom fails to effect a 


cure, when all other remedies have been tried in vain. 


If the patient be too weak to undergo the fatigue of a 


thorough ſalivation, it may be moderated 


| and kept up 
the longer, in proportion to his ſtrength. | 


ULCERS, variceus, are ſuch as, being ſeated in the veins, 


and becoming painful and inflammatory, {weil up the 
part they poſſeſs. Theſe, when recent, being occaſion- 
ed by the uſe of corrolives, or proceeding from a rup- 
tured varix, are often attended with an hzmorrhage. The 
veins adjacent to the wcers are, in this caſe, preterna- 
turally diſtended, and may fometimes be felt interwoven 


together, like net-work, about the part. 
ULCERS, venereal. Theſe are almoſt always ſituated either 


in the groins, after the ſuppuration of venereal buboes, 


or elſe in the prepuce, frænum, or glans penis, which 


is uſually termed a CHANCRE. In females they are fre- 


quently ſituated in the vagina, or labia pudendi, and in 


either ſex fometimes in the: noſe, palate, lips, fauces, 
tongue, and uvulay and ſometimes the os frontis, and 
other 
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the following: take of the diapompholygos ointment, 

and crude mercury, killed with a ſmall quantity of Ve- 
nice turpentine, of each equal quantities, mix them in a | 
Blaſs mortar into an ointment, or take of the amalgama | 


bother milder applications are of no ſervice, the actual 
but with great care and cau- 


other bones both of the head and other parts of the body, 
are ſubject to them. 

The great intention, in theſe caſes, is to expel the vene- 
real poiſon by proper remedies; for one ulcer of this 


kind, if neglected or ill-treated, will produce an univer- 
ſal pox. 


diate times, decoctions of the woods, with tincture of 
antimony, and the like; theſe laſt are to be taken before 
riſing in the morning, to bring on a gentle ſweat, and 
may be repeated afterwards many times in the day. A 
ſtrict regimen of diet ought alſo to be obſerved 3 wine, 
and all vinous or ſpirituous liquors, are to. be forbidden, 
and all aromatics, ſpices, ſalt, and acrimonious or acid 
things, are poiſon to perſons in theſe caſes. If ſuch a 
regimen, and a courſe of theſe medicines, will not effect 
a cure, ſuch quantities of mercury muſt be conveyed 
into the blood, as will raife a ſalivation, by which both 
the ulcers, and the pox, which was the cauſe of them, 
will be cured at the ſame time. When the ulcers are 
ſituated in the mouth, uvula, fauces, or tongue, the pa- 
tient ſhould frequently uſe a gargle, made of decoctions 
of the woods, and ſweetened with honey of roſes; and 
the ulcerated part ſhohld be frequently touched with 


honey of roſes, acidulated with fpirit of vitriol, and, | 


after this, they may be healed with eſſence of myrrh, 
amber, or with oil of myrrh made per deliquium. 


When the ulcers are on the external parts, they muſt be | 
drefled either with the common digeſtive, or with baſili- 


con, with red recipitate mixed in them; and theſe 
dreſſings are to be covered, and kept on by a mercurial 


plaſter ; and when they are thoroughly cleanſed, they | 


may be healed in the ordinary way. 


Another excellent medicine for cleanſing theſe lcert, is 


the PHAGED ANIC-water, or, in its place, lime-water, 
impregnated with calomel; either of theſe may be ap- 
plied every day many times, and the parts may be, when 
neceſſary, touched with the cauſtic, or red precipitate 


and when they are thoroughly cleanſed, they may very | 


| ſucceſsfully be healed, either with an ointment made 
only of crude mercury mixed with turpentine, or with 


of lead and tin an ounce, of bole armenic two ounces; 


mix theſe, and make them into an ointment, by mixing | 
them with a ſufficient quantity of ointment of roſes, or | 


any other ſimple ointment, in a glaſs mortar. If there 
be, at the ſame time, a caries of the bone, which is, 
indeed, too frequently the caſe, that is to be dreſſed with 
euphorbium, oil of cloves, phagedznic water, or ſpirit 
of nitre with quickſilver diſſolved in it; or, if it can 
conveniently and ſafely be done, the aCtual cautery is of 
ſignal ſervice. | | | 


Sometimes, when theſe ulcers fall on a ſoft part of the | 


body, as the groin, they throw out continually ſo large a 
quantity of lymph, that all the medicines that can be 
invented or applied, are of no conſequence to ſtop it. 
| This accident is occaſioned either by the rupture or ero- 
ſion of ſome of the lymphatic. veſſels. In this caſe the 

furgeon ought to try what can be done by proper com- 
preſſes, and a tight bandage ; but when theſe, and the 


cCautery muſt be employed, 
tion, to the vitiated parts, 


If venereal ulcers of the penis and glans are negligently | 


or unſkilfully treated, an univerſal pox is oat frequently 
the conſequence; the urethra will, in theſe caſes, be 
often perforated in various places, and the urine will be 


diſcharged through it, as through a ſieve; and ſome- | 


times the whole glans, or penis itſelf, will be either to- 
tally eaten off, or ſv miſerably affected with ſcirrhuſes 
and cancers, that the ſurgeon is obliged to extirpate 
them with a knife. When the noſe is affected by theſe 


ulcers, it is very frequently entirely demoliſhed by them | 


ſometimes the palate, with its bones, are ſo eroded and 
perforated, that an open communication is made be- 


- tween the mouth and noſtrils, and the fluid part of the 


aliment, in eating, is thrown out by the noſtrils. Theſe 
paſſages can ſcarce ever be perfectly covered again by 
tleſh; but when the extremities and edges of them are 
healed, they may be cloſed with a ſmall plate of filver 
or gold. 'The tonſils alſo, the external coat of the uvula, 
and frequently the whole uvula itſelf, are alſo deſtroyed 


by the virulence of theſe ulcers : and laſtly, the cranium | 


_ itſelf, particularly the frontal bone, is frequently ſo 
_ eroded and perforated by a caries, that the brain lies 
bare, and the motion of the pulſation of the arteries may 
plainly be ſeen. It is no wonder if the worſt of ſymp- 
toms, and even death itſelf, follow this, if neglected or 


e internal medicines are principally calomel, | 
mixed with purging medicinesz and, in the interme- | 


1 


| 


ULCER of the bladder is known by a diſcharg 


ULcERs of the head. See HEAD. 
ULCER of the kidnies. Oribaſius obſerves, that an aller in 


the ulcer is in the kidnies, the pain is of a dull kind. 


ULcERs in the legs. See LEGs. 


tracts, the ſize of the plate is leſſened. When the pa- 
tients are well, it is recommended to them to keep the 


the long continuance of the drain furniſhed by a fore leg, 
or from bad habit of body, they apprehend ill conſe- 


ing the wker, it may be prudent to adviſe an iſſue in 


ULCER in the lungs occaſions the 


3 . 


VLC 
improperly treated. 


Heiſter's Surgery, p. 2% « 
VENEREAL Diſeaſe. erf, p. 270. See 


: e of ſeti 
ter, or blood, and ſometimes a ſort of icales, 18 


branous pellicle, obſerved in the urine. There; 
continual dyſury, and a pain in the u bunt wh 
The means of relief are ſimilar to thoſe for an ES, 
the kidnies, FT AT 
Cheſelden obſerves, that an ulcerated bladder very rare! 
occurs in the bodies that are are obtained for dA) 


the kidnies may be diſtinguiſhed from the ſ iſord 

in the bladder, by the loving er 
the bladder is affected, the pain is ſelt in the pubes = 
bottom of the belly; but when the kidnies (offer, the 
pain is in the back part of the loins: in the firſt caſe 
there is a difficulty, if not a ſuppreſſion of urine: but 
in the latter, the urine paſſes | ip from the bladder 
there are voided membranous ſcales, but from the kid. 
nies fibrous pieces of fleſh : and moreover, a violent 
pain is felt in the bladder when it is ulcerated; but when 


The urine looks like milk, when firſt diſcharged from an 
ulcerated kidney, but it is not fetid; however, on ſtand. 
ing for ſome time, the white matter falls : when the pain 
is conſiderable in the kidnies, it occaſions a nauſea, and 
ſometimes a vomiting. | ö es 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that though the kidnies are often 
found waſted, they are hardly ever ſeen ulcerated. For 
the regimen, &c. to be obſerved in the caſe of ulcerated 
kidnies, ſee NepHRI1TISs. nr Le | os 
Some have recommended in the cure of theſe ulcer; 
abſolute confinement and reſt ; but is now found, that 
moderate exerciſe promotes the circulation, and increafes 
that vigour of action, on which the healing of the ale 
depends. | 25 | 9 
In old ulcers of the legs, Meſſrs. Elſe and Martin, ſur- 
geons of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, in conſequence of in- 
ormation relating to the method uſed by Mr. Battiſcomb 
in the cure of ſuch ulcers, determined to try what bandage 
would do, without adminiſtring any internal medicine, 
and found it ſo efficacious, as to lead them to conclude it 
will ſeldom fail where there is no earious bone. If the 
ulcer is foul, they begin by making it clean by the appli- 
cation of bread and milk, or ſome other emollient poul- 
tice. They then apply a linen cloth, moiſtened with tinc- 
ture of myrrh, or Goulard's eau vegetau-minerale, as 
they find one or other beſt to agree. If theſe ſhould 
give pain, they then firſt apply dry lint, and vpon that 
a piece of cloth ſpread with the eeratum epuloticum, or 
ceratum album. Over this they lay a very thin plate of 
lead, cut to the figure of the ſore, and juſt large enough 
to cover its edges. This is ſecured upon the part with a 
bandage drawn as tight as the patient can bear it, even 
ſo as to make the leg feel numb, which is rolled fromthe 
toes to above the knee. In proportion as the ſore con- 


leg conſtantly rolled tight in the day-time. When, from 


quences from healing the x/cer, they content themſelves 
with bringing it to a better condition, and with keeping 
it ſo, by a judicious application of the bandage and 
even when L, is no fear as to the conſequence of 8 
other leg, to order an occaſional doſe of ſome _ 
medicines, and to confine the patient to a ſpare diet . 
ſome time after the ſore is well. But if, notwithitanc- 
ing theſe precautions, any diſorder ſhould _— 
which may be imputed to the healing of the cer, - 
as pulmonic complaints, which are the moſt frequen 
they immediately endeavour to open the ſore again. , 
The intention of curing ulcers of the legs by bandage 5 
not new. Wiſeman, in his ſecond book of furger}» - 
commends a laced ſtocking, not only to promot? the cur 
of this diſeaſe, but alſo to prevent a relapſe. Med. wiſe 
and Inq. vol. iv. art. 29. See alſo Underwood's Tre 

l, . 
upon Ulcers of the Legs, &c. 2 reaſe which we ll 
PHTHISIS pulmonalis; for the cure of which Dr. bah 
val and Dr. Withering have in ſeveral caſes age 
adminiſtered fixed air. Dr. Percival directed my 
tients to inſpire the ſteams of an efferveſcing _ 10 
chalk and vinegar, or of vinegar and pot- am“ conſi- 
ſerved that the heCtic fever, in ſeveral nee, 15 
derably abated, and the matter expectorated _— X 
offenſive and better digeſted ; though in no in , 


. Wi- 
was happy enough to effect an abſolute eur. 280 
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cbering, however, by a ſimilar courſe, was more ſucceſs- 
; : obſerved, thar fixed air can only be employed, with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs, in the latter ſtages of the phthiſis 

ulmonalis, when a purulent expeCtoration takes place. 
Percival's Efl. vol. ii. Prieſtley on Air, vol. i. p. 301. 


ULCERS of the palate proceed moſtly from a ſcorburic acri- | 


mony, or a venereal infection in the blood. See Venc— 
real ULCERS» 3 DT 
In the cure of theſe ulcers, principal regard ſhould be 
had to the morbid ſtate of the blood, the venereal or 
{corbutic acrimony of which ſhould be corrected by pro- 
er internal medicines. If the palate is not perforated 
by the ulcer, it will be proper firſt to cleanſe the parts 
by often injecting a deterging gargle made of vulnerary 
herbs, and mixed either with honey of roſes, Egyptian 
ointment, or Wurtz's brown ointment, as it is required 
more or leſs deterging. After ſuch detergents have 
cleanſed the ulcer, it may be dreſſed with honey of roſes, 
tincture of myrrh, elixir proprietatis, or balſam of Peru, 
applied with lint. When the bones of the palate are alſo 
carious, the foul parts will very often ſeparate from the 
ſound by the uſe of the aforeſaid medicines, eſpecially 
if the dreſſing be ſometimes performed with honey of 
roſes acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol. But when theſe 
prove inſufficient, an actual cautery ſhould be gently ap- 
plied to the foul bone, aſter it has been firſt cleanſed and 
dried with lint, and the tongue is ſecured by the ſpecu- 
lum oris, or a ſpatula. After a cauterization, the parts | 
mult be dreſſed with balſams, till the naked bone is again 
covered with fleſh. Heiſter's Surg. vol. ii. p. 40. 
ULCERS of the tonſils are much leſs frequent than perſons 
commonly ſuppoſe. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the ton- 
fils have, over their whole ſurface, ſmall orifices, which | 
emit a ſlimy mucus ; and that, when they are inflamed, 
the mucus being purulent and white, and the ſurface ir- 
regular, there is the appearance of ulceration, when 
there is really none. When lers are actually formed, 
they may be touched with mixtures of honey, alum, bo- 


rax, ſpirit of ſalt, &c. as their cauſe, or attending cir- 


cumſtances require. - | > foes 
Ul.cers in the cvomb, Whilſt a viſcid, yellow, or bloody 


humour is evacuated, the cer is in a_mild ſtate, but | 


when it becomes ſanious, fetid, and attended with pain, 

a cancer may be ſuſpected, and then palliatives only can | 
be propoſed. In the milder kind the belly ſhould be kept 
lx with manna, tamarinds, and ſuch cooling purgatives, 

and an infuſion of elder-flowers in milk and water in- 
jected. When the cafe is cancerous, demulcent and leni— 
tive medicines, with anodynes to moderate the pain, 
are all that can be propoſed. Motherby. 

ULCERATED cancers. See CANCER. 

ULCERA'TION, ExvrceraTtio, a 
hole in the ſkin, cauſed by an leer. 
Cauſtic medicines occaſion ulcerations in the ſkin. Ar- 
ſenic always z/cerates the part it ſticks to. A ſalivation 
ulcerates the tongue and palate. . es 

ULCEROUS /e throat. See QuiNzy. 

ULEX, in Botany, the name by which Linnzus calls the 
plant named by 'Tournefort and other botaniſts, gene 
ſpartium. See FuRzE. 5 | 

ULIGINOUS, UL1GiN 


mooriſh, fenny. | 


little aperture, or 


* 


full. e | 
ULMARIA, in Botany. See SPIRAEA, © 
un ir Botany Hee EI. vi. 928 3 
Wa in Anatomy, a long hard bone in the arm, with a 
cavity in the middle; called alſo focile majus, and cubitus. 
dee Tab. Anat. (Oc) fg. 3. ts 8. fa. ” 1. 10. | 
The una lies on the inſide of the fore-arm, reaching 
from the elbow to the wriſt, is big at its upper end, and | 
grows [maller to its lower end. . 
ry La has two proceſſes, which are received 
— hind ſinuſes of the extremity of the 
ese e foremoſt proceſs is ſmall and ſhort, and 
me akin: or the coronoide apoph ylis ; the hindmoſt, 
nenen, ig bigger and longer; it ſtays the fore- 


arm, When; : k : 
hen it comes to a right line with the arm. See 
LECRANU 1x, | 


Vtwixt theſe 
We ligmoide 
Vlich receives 


Lis ſo much as a veſſel wants of being 


proceſſes it has a ſemicircular ſinus, or 
cavity, covered with a ſmooth cartilage, 


um; and at, Po which we bend and extend our fore- 
which +1 6 ie middle of that there runs a ſmall ridge, 
flymig, Has ons is articulated to the humerus by gin- 
joint mu, 4 the articulation here been an arthrodia, the 
ave in much weaker; but the hand could 
rom the ho no more motion from it than it has now 
5 ulder. | 


© ſide of this upper end has a ſmall ſinus, or ſig⸗ 


o. V. No 388, 
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UNA, fracture of the. See Cu irus. . | 
| Ut. Na, wounds of the. See Diſeaſes and injuries of the 


osSUS, implies as much as moiſt, 


moide 64y; fe, 
entity, covered with a cartilage, which ras 


* | 


the circumference of the round head of the radians: 
Thelower extremity of the z/n@, which is round and ſmall, 


is received into a ſinus, in the lower end of the radius; 
and, upon this extremity, it has a ſhort and ſmall pro- 


ceſs, fiom which the ligaments which tie it to the bone 


of the writt ariſe ; this proceſs ſerves to keep the bones 
of the wriſt in their place. 

The middle portion, or body, of the ulua is divided into 
three ſides, and three angles. One of the ſides is nar- 
row and rounded, one broad and hollow, and the third 
flat, and marked with an oblique line on its upper part: 
The narrow fide anſwers to the tuberoſity of the ole- 
cranum, and is covered only by the common integuments. 
The other two ſides are diſtinguiſhed from the former 


by two blunt angles, and they unite in a ſharp angle, 


which lies oppoſite to the rounded fide, and anſwers to 


the point of the coronoide apophyſis. The hollow fide 


is even with the ſmall ſigmoide cavity, and the flat fide 
oppoſite to it. Theſe two fides give inſertion to many 
muſcles, and the ſharp angle to what is called the IN- 
' TEROSSEOUS ligament. At the top of this angle there is 
a narrow oblong muicular impreſſion. The angle com- 
mon to the rounded and flat fides, ends below in an ob- 
long uneven muſcular eminence. 

The ſubſlance of the z/na is much the ſame with that of 


ATi 


the os humeri. The tuberoſity of the olecranum, and 


the ſmall inferior head, with its ſtyloide apophyſis, re- 
main for a long time epiphyſes in fome ſubjects. It is 


connected with the pulley of the os humeri by an angu- 
lar ginglymus, with the two extremities of the radius by 


a compound lateral ginglymus, and with the hand by li- 
gament, and not by articulation. Winſlow. 


ULna, cartilages of the. The two ſigmoide cavities, in 


the upper extremity of the ulua, are covered by a carti- 


lage common to both, which is a little interrupted about 


the middle of the edges of the cavities, by the tranſverſe 
notches in this part of this bone. The inferior extre- 


mity, or ſmaller head of the na, is cruſted over by a 


cartilage round its cyiindric border, in the notch near 
the ſtyloide apophyſis, and for ſome ſpace on the apo- 


phyſis itſelf. The cartilage, which covers the head of 
the radius, is alſo ſtretched over the cylindric border 


thereof, and a lateral portion of the muſcular tuberoſity, 
immediately below the neck, is allo covered by a thin 
ſhining cartilage. The lateral half grooves, or channels 


of the baſis of this bone, appear likewiſe to be cruſted 
over with a cartilaginous matter; but this may poſſibly 


be only ſome portions of the annular ligaments. Win- 
flow. | 5 | . 


9 
BoNEs. 


U Na, an ell in meaſure. See EIL. I. and MęASUuRE. 
UNA ferrea, denotes the ſtandard iron ell, kept in the ex- 


che quer. 


ULNAGE. See ALNAGE. _ 3 
|ULNARIS extenſor, in Anatomy, a muſcle called alſo Ex- 


TENSOR carpi. See Tab. Anat. (Myol. ) fig. 1. i. 38. 
This is a long mulcle, lying on the outſide of the fore- 
the carpus. | | 

It is fixed above to the external condyle of the os humeri, 
being there united to the anconæus minor, to the annu- 
lar ligament of the head of the radius, and to the upper 


arm, fleſhy toward the os humeri, and tendinous toward 


half of the external angle of the ua; from thence it 
' advances and forms a tendon, which paſſes through the 
external notch, at the lower extremity of this bene, on 
one {ide of the ſtyloide apophyſis. The tendon, after 
having paſled under a particular ligament, ſituated near 


the os cuneiforme, of the carpus, is inſerted in the out- 
ſide of the baſis of the fourth metacarpal bone, ſending 


ſome tendinous Glaments to the baſis of the third meta- 


carpal bone. Winſlow. | 


This muſcle is alſo called cubitalis externus, and it is 


named by Cowper, extenſor carp! ulnaris. | 
When this muſcle acts with the ulnaris internus, it turns 
the outer edge of the hand toward the olecranums. 
With the radiales externi, it turns the back of the hand 
toward the outer condyle. © When it acts alone, it 
brings. the outer edge of the hand obliquely toward the 
olecranum and the external condyle at the tame time 
but this is performed with diſficulty. 


ofthe the inner protuberance of the lower end | ULNARIS gracilis, a muſcle, called by fome PaLMARtSs 
ie 1merus 
» 


longets. It is a ſmall muſcle, lying between the os hu- 
meri and the carpus, on the inſide of the fore- arm. 
Its body is ſmall and flender, and its tendon very long 
and flat. It is fixed by its fleſhy portion in the ſmall 
crilta of the inner condyle of the os humeri, ſometimes 
cloſely united to the wnaris inter h⁰t1 from thence it tuns 
down ſleſhy for ſome ſpace, turning a little obliquely to- 
ward the middle of the ſore- arm, and ends in a long nar- 
row thin tendon. This tendon paſles down the middle 
13 N 7 os 
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bf the fore-arm, over all the other muſcles, to which 
it ſlightly adheres, and, advancing over the large internal 
annular or tranſverſt ligament of the carpus, 1s inſerted 
in the ſurface thereof, ſending off ſome radiated fila- 
ments to the aponeurofis palmaris. This myſcle is ſome- 
times fixed to the condyle of the os humeri, by a tendon 
about a finger's breadth in length, to which the fleſhy 
body joins toward the middle of the fore-arm. The in- 
ferior tendon is alſo ſometimes inſerted in the os ſca- 
phoides of the carpus, without communicating with the 
large annular ligament; and ſometimes the aponeuroſis 
palmaris ariſes from this ligament. From all which va- 
riations it may reaionably be concluded, that that apo- 
neuroſis has no effential dependence on this muſcele; and 
ſometimes this muſcle appears to be only a production 
from the #u/nar!s interns, | | 
"The ulnaris gracilis ſeems to be an aſſiſtant to the ulnaris 
and radialis interni in bending the wriſt, and it ſeems 
likewiſe particularly to aſſiſt the radialis internus in the 
motion of pronation. Winſlow. | 
LNARIS internus, a long muſcle, fleſhy at its upper ex- 
tremity, and tendinous at the other, ſituated on the 
outer part of the u/na. It is fixed in its upper part, in 
the backſide of the long or internal condyle of the os hu- 
meri, in that part of the olecranum which is next the 
condyle, along the upper half of the una very nearly, 
and to the middle common tendon of the neighbouring 
muſcle, commonly termed profundyus. It runs in the di- 
rection of the external angle of the ua, and ends by a 
long tendon in the os piſiforme, or orbiculare of the car- 
pus, reaching likewiſe to the os unciſorme, being united 
to the ligament common to theſe two bones. Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 24. 5 


When this muſcle acts alone, or as the principal mover, 


it brings the hand obliquely toward the internal condyle 
and toward the olecranum, though with difhculty. 


Vhen it acts together with the radialis internus, it turns 
the hand equally toward the two extremities of the bones 


51 
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of the forz-arm, and thereby moves not only the carpus | 


in general on the fore-arm, but alſo the fecond row of 
the carpus on the firſt, and the meracarpal bones on the 
ſecond. When it acts with the uluar is externys, it turns 
the outer edge of the hand toward the olecranum. Win- 


flow. | 


This muſcle is alſo called cubitalis internus, and is named 


- FLEXOR cubiti ulnaris by Cowper. . 
ULOPHONUS, in Botany, a name given by the ancients 
to a poiſonous plant, ſince called the c ANMALNHON 
_thiſile, and even at that time known to Dioſcorides, Ga- 


len, and others, under the name of the black chameleon 


thiſile, SeeTXtias. 5 | 
ULPHA, a term uſed by ſome authors to expreſs the muddy 

ſubſtance which falls off from whetſtones, grinditones, 

and the like, which is ſometimes - ordered in medicines 


among the chemical writers, and is only the communi- | 


cated particles of the ſtone, with a very ſmall 


portion of 
iron abraded from the things ground on them. £5 


ULPICUM, in Botany, a name by which Columella, and | 


ſome other authors have called the aim, or garlic. 
- ULRACH, a name given by fome write 
 draconis, or dragon's blood. | | 
ULTERIOR, in Geography, is applied to ſome part of a 
country or province, which, with regard to the reſt of 


that country, is ſituate on the farther fide of a river, 


mountain, or other boundary, which divides the country 
into two parts. | | 


Thus Africa, with regard to Europe, is divided by | 
Mount Atlas, into citerior and u/tzr:9r, i. e. into two 
portions, the one on this {ide Mount Atlas, and the 


other on that. 


ULTIMA bajra, I/ kiſſes, is a phraſe uſed among ſome 


ainters, for the lalt finiſhing touches with the pencil. 
ULTRAMARINE, UL TrTRkamakINUM. See BLUE and 
Lapis LAZ ul. Hd hs | 


ULTRAMARINE es is the name of a pigment. which is 


the reliduum of the AAT ULI, after the ultramarine. 


has been extracted from it. But as the coloured particles 
which remain are mixed with thoſe of another kind con- 
tained in the lapis lazuli, theſe aſhes muſt of courſe be 
much lcfs valuable than even the worlt ultramar ine. 
Their appearance is that of the 4% marine, a little ting- 
ed with red, and diluted with white. The adulteration 
to which they are ſubject, and which gives them a better 


appearance than that of their genuine ſtate, may be de- 


tected by the methods propoſed for diſcovering the ſo- 
phiſtication of the ul/tramarine. Sce Uliramarine BLUE. 
ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the mountains. 
The term is principally uſed in relation to Italy and 
ag which are ſeparated bo the mountains of the 
Alps. | . 


rs to the /anguis | 


* 


In France, the opinions of the ultramontane a0. ; 
i. e. of thoſe of Fra, are not received, 8 einanill, 
The painters, particularly thoſe of Italy. 
/ that 170 not of that whe es a ee, thoſe 
tramontanes. Pouſſin is the only tramontane paint ply, 
the Italians ſeems to envy. er that 
ULTRAMUNDANE, ULTRAmuxDanuy, beyond 
world, is that part of the univerſe ſuppoſed to be yg 
out, or beyond the limits of our world, or ſyſtem * 
ULVA, a name given by ſome botanical authors 10 a er 
of imperfect plants, conſiſting of the common — 
green, the ſea-chitterling, and the like, which ed 
ſince called by Dillenius, TREMELLX. wn 
Bauhine makes the lv a purple ſea-moſs allied to the 
alga. | | 1 
Ulva, or laver, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is a genus of the 
cryptogamia algæ claſs. Its characters are, that the 
flowers are contained in a ſemi-tranſparent bladder: Ike 
membrane, with no appearance of a regular leaf. Lin. 
neus enumera'es ten ſpecies, moſt of which' grow on 
rocks and ſtones in the ſea, or on the ſca-ſhore and 
. . 5 bl 
ſome in ſreſh-water ditches. The ſpecies, called the 
green LAVER, or oyſter-green, is eſteemed by the inha. 
bitants of the ſea-coaſt as a whoiſome and pleaſant food 
being gently opening, and antiſcorbutic. It is ſrg. 
quently ſent to London in earthen pots. 
ULULA, in Orn:thelogy. See Grey Ow L. 
UMBELLA, or UMBRELLA. See Pakasor. 
UMBELLA, UnBELs, among Betaniſis, the round tuſts 
or heads of certain plants, or the extremities of talks or 
branches, divided into ſeveral pedicles or rays, beginning 
from the ſame point, and opened in ſuch a manner as tg 
form an inverted cone. When the pedicles, into which 
the ſtalk is divided, ere ſubdivided into others of the 
ſame form, upon which the flowers or fruits are diſpoſe; 
the firſt order 1s called rays, the ſecond pedicles. That 
umbel, which conſiſts of pedicles only, is called a imp; 
umbel; that which is compoſed both of rays and pedicles 
is called a compound umbel. 
Spar ſed, or thin umbelle, are thoſe whoſe parts ſtand at 
a diſtance from one another, and yet are all of an equal 
height. | | | | 
UMBELLIFEROUS plants, are ſuch as have their flowery 
tops produced in an umbel on the top of the ſtalks, ot 
branch, and ſpread out, like an umbrella, on each little 
ſubdiviſion of which there is growing a ſmall flower; 
ſuch as fennc!, dill, &c. | | Ns 
This flower a: ways pentapetalous, and is ſucceeded by 
two naked iceds adjoining to each other, which are the 
true characteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from 
others. | | 274: 
The umbelliferons are a very large claſs of plants, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Ray into, | : 
I. Such as have a compounded leaf, of a triangular and 
pinnate form. The ſeeds of theſe are either broad, flat, 
and plain, and edged with membranes, or the feeds are 
more tumid, and leſs compreſſed and flat than the for- 
mer. | 
2. Such as have a ſimple or undivided leaf, or at leaſt ene 
only a little jagged. See Umbelliferous PLANTS and 
Umbelliform FLOWERS. F 
UMBER, or UM BRE, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſoſſi brown 
or blackith ſubſtance, uſed in painting, fo called from 
Ombria, the ancient name of the duchy of Spoleto in 
Italy, whence it was firſt obtained; diluted with water, 
it ſerves to make a dark brown colour, uſually called 
with us an hair-colour. . 1 
Dr. Hill and Mr. Da Coſta conſider it as an earth of 5 
ochre kind. It is found in Egypt, Italy, Spain, aud 
Germany; in Cyprus alſo it is found in large qe: 
but what we have brought into England is prove ! 
from different parts of the Turkiſh dominions: BY 
might be found in conſiderable plenty alſo in Eng 5 
and Ireland, if properly looked aſter, feveral =g ; 
of it having been hrien up in digging on Mendip Ire 
in Somerſetſhire, and in the county of Wexford " N 
land: it is alſo ſometimes ſound in the veins of lead-ore, 
both in Derbyſhire and Flintſhire. 8 
The characters by which, they ſay, it 15 3 3 
other earths, are theſe: it never conffitutes ˖ ws found 
itſelf, as the generality of other earths do, _— dose 
ſometimes in ſmall lumps among gravel, and _ : 
matter, and ſometimes in the perpendicular Tt 
the ſolid ſtrata, It is of a cloſe compact 4.84 f, 
very light, of a ſmooth ſurface, and of at 1006 * 
brown, in different degrees; it is ſmooth an Ius flowly in 
touch, and adheres firmly to the tongue, me and ſtains | 
the mouth, breaks eaſily between the fingen —;1 acids, 
the hands a little, makes no fermentation e 
and ſlowly moulders in water. Burnt, it vec deep 
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deep reddiſh-brown colour, but acquires no hard-] The way that it paſſes from the navel to the placenta is 
nels. . | | Very inconitant; for ſometimes it goes upon the right 
Wallerius ranks the umber as a humus or mould, appre-] hand to the neck, which being encompaſſed, it deſcends 
hending, by its immediately flaming in the fire, and by| to the placenta; and ſometimes it goes on the left hand 
the ſmell which it emits, that it owes its colour to an] up to the neck, &c. Sometimes it comes not to the 
admixture of bituminous parts. But M. le Baron de] neck at all, but goes firlt a little up towards the breaſt, 
Hopſel (Berlin, Mem. 1771) has diſcovered it to be a] and then turns round the back, and from thence paſſes 
foſhl wood, filled with a bituminous juice. It is found to the placenta, | 
in two different ſtates, firſt, as retaining the form of | This part, at the birth, is either broken, or cut away, to 
wood, which it has preſerved by means of a bituminous | the navel ; ſo that its veſſels, viz. two arteries, a vein, 
matter that has prevented the rotting of the wood; and | and urachus, become perfectly uſcleſs as veſſels, and, 
ſccondly, as a powder, like that into which the firſt kind, | drying up, become impervious, and ſerve only as liga- 
that ſtill retains the form of the wood, eaſily crumbles. ments to ſuſpend the liver. Sce Naver 4 
It is certain, however, lays Mr. Kirwan, that the name | UmB1LIcar. points, in Mathematics, the ſame with fects 
bame hath been alſo given to a fort of brown ochre, See Focus. 
which becomes red when flightly heated, but in a | UMBILICUS, navel, in Anatomy, the centre; or midde 
ſttonger heat is again brown and magnetic, and in a ſtill | part of the lower venter, or belly, being the place 
ſtronger, melts into a black glaſs. It does not eſferveſce | through which the umbilical veſſels paſs, out of the foe-« 
with acids before roaſting, but after that the martial] tus, to the placenta of the mother. See Tab. Anat. 
part is ſoluble. Elem. Mineral. p. 58. | | (Splanch.) fig. 3. lit. c. fig. 16. lit. e. 1 
This ſubſtance, when burnt, makes a good ſhade for | The word is formed of àmbo, the little bunch in the 
gold. It need only be put into the naked ſire in large | middle of a buckler, by reaſon of its reſemblance to the 
Jumps, which ſhould not be taken out till they be tho- | navel. 9 | 
roughly red hot. | UnBiLICUs, in Mathematics, the ſame with focus. | 
UBER, or OMBRE, in Ic bibyclogy, an Engliſh name for |UMB1L1cus marinus, a name given to a ſmall oval body of 
a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, more commonly called the | - 2 ſhelly matter, from its reſemblance to the human na- 
CRAYLING, aud by the authors in ichthyography, % | vel. It is properly the operculum of a ſhell-ſiſh, ſerving 
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mallus a freſh-water fiſh of a very fine taſte, to cloſe up the aperture of the ſhell in the buccinum, and 
UMBILICAL, UMBiricaris, in Anatomy, ſomething | other turbinated ſhells; and to that purpoſe it is fixed to 
that relates to the umbilicrs, or navel. ? the anterior extremity of the body of the animal; ſo that 
Uatp!lical regien, is that part of the abdomen lying] when it retracts its body into the ſhell, this naturally fills 
round the umbilicus, or navel. _ | up the mouth of it: it is convex on one fide, and flat 


UnMB1LICAL vgſſels, are a fet or aſſemblage of veſſels be- on the other; the convex fide is plain and white, the flat | 
longing to a 1cetus 3 conſtituting what we call the Fun- fide is yellowith or reddiſh, and marked with a ſpiral 

inlus umbilicalis, or navel-ſtring. : line. | . 3 
Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. | It is ſaid by authors to have great virtues as an abſorbent 


The UMB'L1CAL arteries ariſe from the hypogaſtricæ, run | and aſtringent ; but it is not uſed at preſent in the ſhops, 
up by the ſides of the bladder, and remain hollow and though it holds a place in the catalogues of the materia 
filled with blood, even in adults, as high as the middle of | medica, as well of our own as other nations. 
the bladder, through ail which ſpace they likewiſe ſend  UMBINUS, among the Ancients, a kind of coin current in 

olf ramifications. Aſterwards they loſe their cavity, and | Gallia Narbonenſis. TE. | 1 
become ligamentary as they afcend. At the upper parc | UMBLA, or, as ſome write it, UMeRa, in 1chthyolory, 
of the bladder they approach each other, and joining the | the name of a fiſh of the truttaceous kind, and nearly 


urachus, form that rope which may be termed the ſupe- | allied to the ſalmon... | | | 
nor ligament of the bladder. See Tab. Anat. (Augeiol.) | It is the ſalmo umbla of Linnæus, with the lateral lines 
fig. 1. u. 56. 50. fig. 3. lit. e. e. fig. 16. lit. g. g. bent upward, and a bilureated tail. | | 


The UMBILIcAL vein, from innumerable capillaries united | There are four ſpecies of this fiſh mentioned among na- 

into one trunk, deſcends from the placenta to the liver | turalifts ; but the umbla prior, and umbia altera of Ron- 
of the focus, where it is partly diſtributed into the porta, | deletivs, which are two of them, ſeem only to be the 

and partly into the cava. Sce Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. | different ſexes of the ſame fiſh. Theſe are conſiderably 
4. lit. c. (Splanch.) fig. Z. lit. i. fig. 16. lite A. | | large, very like the common ſalmon, but have blue backs 
The urachus is moit plainly found in brutes; though | and yellow. bellies. The third is the fiſh commonly 
there is no doubt but it has place likewiſe in the human | called the falveltn, or ſalmo falvelinus of Linnæus, with 
ſpecies, 5 IN, py the upper jaw longer than the other: and the fourth is 
The uſe of theſe veſſels is to maintain a continuity and | the red cHARR. Willughby's Hitt. Piſc: p. 198. 
communication between the mother and the foetus. | UMBO, in Aniiquity, the round protuberant part of a 
Some authors will have it, that the fœtus receives its | SHIELD. | Eo | | 
food and increaſe this way, and that it grows, like a ve- | UMBONE, or horn, among Flori/ts, ſignifies any pointed 


getable, from the mother as the root, of which the n- | ſtyle, or piſtil, in the middle of a flower. | 
| bilical veſſels are the ſtem, and the child the head or fruit | There is alſo an am,, called double-pornted, or biparicd, 

of this plant-anima!. 8e Forrus and NaveL-| as in the peony; and ſometimes the umbene has four 
i F e | | tharp points, in which caſe it is termed, an umbore di- 
, Dr. Trew afferts, contrary to Caſſerius, that the zm4ili-| vided into ſo many heacs, or cut into three or four 


cal yein enters the liver towards the left part of it; and | parts. 5 „ Et 
| that there is but one umbilical vein, which empties itſelf UMBRA, /adew. Sec LIGHT, SHADOW, PENUMBRA, 
into the left extremity of the ſinus vena portarum, and | =; 1 . : | On” = | : 

ſends no branches to the liver. See Phil. Tranſ. No { UMBRA, in Ichthyology, the name of a fea-frth caught in 


e 457. ſect. 7, . | the Mediterranean, and brought to the markets in Italy 
l r. Tre w endeavours to ſhew how, aſter birth, the um- and other places; called by ſome chromis, and by the 
L bilical veins and arterics, ſcparating from the navel, gra- Venetians corvo. „ | 

a dually retract within their ſheaths, which they have | Its uſual ſize at market is about twelve or ſourteen inches 


from the peritopæum, and leave the ſides of the ſheath in length; but it grows to ſixty pounds weight, and to 
to grow together, as the ſides of the remains of the veſ- the length of five or fix feet. It is of a fome what flatted 
| ſels alſo do. Hence he infers, that the hæmorrhages, | figure, and its back is ridged and riſes up from the head. 
which ſometimes happen at the navels. of adults, muſt It tomething reſembles the carp in its general figure, but 


2 not be from the umbilical veſlels, but from ſome other. | is broader. It is very elegantly coloured, for there are a 
Cy Commerce. Norimb. 1737. Hebd. 12. fect. 1. number of long oblique lines covering its whole ſidee, 


NBILICALIS funiculus, popularly called the navel-/tring, which are alternately of a fine pale blue, and a beautiful 


" 5 a kind of ſtring formed of the umbilical veſſels, which | yellow. Its ſcales are moderately large, and its cover- 
if 2 tied up in a common coat, or membrane, traverſe | ings of the gills, and great part of its very head, as well 
py a lecundines, and are inferted, at one end, into the | as its body, are covered with theſe z its head is mode- 
f From of the mother, and, at the other, into the ab- rately large, but its mouth ſmall, and it has a fingle 
f omen of the foetus. See 7ab. Auat. (Splanch.) fir. 16. | beard hanging down from its chin. Rondelet. de Piſc. 
to — navel-ſtring is membranous, wreathed, and unequal, p- 182. | 5 og 

* wy BN out of the middle of the abdomen, and reaching | UMBRAT ILIS pugna, the fighting with one's own ſha- 
i 8 e placenta uterina: it is uſually half an ell in length, dow. 5 5 

* as thick as one's finger. It was neceflary it ſhould | This was one of the kinds of exerciſe much recommend - 
7 o long and lax, that when the foetus in the womb | ed by the ancient phyſicians z they ordered the perſons 


Now ſtrong, it might not break it by its ſprawling and | who uſed it, not only to box, but to wreſtle, with his 
tumbling about; and that, after it is born, the ſecun | ſhadow that is,”not only to ule his arms, but his legs allo, 
3 or alter-birth, might be drawn out the better | and often to put themſelves into a leaping poſture, and 
Jt | | and throw their bodies violently forward, and often ro 
| in, retreat 
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retreat haſtily backwards. The cuſtom ſeems to have 
been of ancient date; Plato expreſly mentions it, and 
St. Paul ſeems to allude to it in the paſſage where, glory- 
ing in the reality of his conflicts, he ſays, he does not 
fight as one who beats the air. 'The phyſicians greatly 
recommended this exerciſe to people of ſedentary hves, 


and to thoſe who had weak nerves, and were afflicted | 


with tremors. They eſteemed it uſeful alſo in diſeaſes 
of the kidneys, and of the thorax, | 

UMBRE. See Unsrs. | 

UMBRELLA. See UMBELLA. | | 

UMBRINO, in /chthbyology, a name uſed by ſome authors 
for the coracinus, or umbra, as ſome call it. The umbrino 
has by ſome been eſteemed a diſtin& ſpecies of fiſh from 
the coracinus; but they ſeem to differ no other way than 

as the one is the older, the other the younger fiſh. Wil- 

lughby's Hiſt. Piſc. p. 330. Of 

UMBUNCULUS, in Natura! Hiſtory, a name given by 
ancient authors to the ſmall prominences in the ſurface 
of certain ſtones. It was originally derived from the 


word umbo, which expreſſes the prominent knob, or | 
round Jump in the centre of a ſhield z and its firſt ufe| 
that we find in the naturaliſts, is, in expreſſing a very 


ſimilar thing; that is, the prominent part of the zmi- 


lampis. This was a ſtone of the nature of what we call | 
oculus heli, or bellochio, and was of a white ground, and 


roundiſh figure, ſomewhat reſembling an eye. It was 
found in the Euphrates, and other rivers, and had al- 
ways an umbunculus of a glaucous or bluiſh colour. This 


umbunculus was a prominent round ſpot, ſuch as we ſee | 


in our oculi beli, and call the pupil. It was afterwards 


_ uſed to expreſs the inequalities on the ſurfaces of flints | 


and agates, which frequently are roundiſh and obtuſe, 
and repreſent a kind of umbones. | | 


left to an arbitration, in caſe the arbitrators cannot agree. 
See ARBITRATOR. © | | 


Minſhew ſuppoſes the word formed of the French wn | 


pere, a father. Some call him a fur-arbitrator. 


UMPLE, in our Statutes, ſigniſies fine linen. 3 Ed. IV. 


Blount. 
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UNANIMITY of ;uries. See Jury. | „ 
" UNANNEALED bottles, or BoLodNA Bottles, a kind of 


unannealed glaſs bottles made at Bologna, and many other 


places, in the year 1742, which, though appearing very 


ſtrong, yet are to be broken by a fragment of flint, ſcarce 


larger than a grain of ſand, thrown into them. See] 6. 


_ Annealing of GL. ass. | 


UNAROTA, among the Ancients, a carriage with only 


one wheel. | | | 
UNBALLAST, te, in the Sea Language, is to diſcharge 

the ballaſt of a ſhip, _ . 
UNBENDING, in Sea Language, generally implies the 

act of taking off the ſails from their yards and ſtays ; of 


caſting looſe the anchors from their cables, or of unty- | 


ing one rope from another. | 


_ UNBITTING, in Sea Language, denotes the operation of 


removing the turns of a CaBLE from off the bits. 


of a fox. 


UNCATA, in Botany, a name given by ſome authors to 


the ſtramonium, or thorn-apple. 


UNCEASESATH, in our Old JF; "ay an obſolete word, 


uſed where one killed a thief, and made oath that he did 


it as he was flying for the fact, and thereupon parentibus | 


ipſius occiſi juret unceaſeſath, viz. that his kindred would 


not revenge his death; or they ſwore, that there ſhould | 


be no contention about it. 8 
Du-Cange derives the word from the negative 3 un 


and the Saxon ceath; which laſt ſignifies the ſame with 
ASSITHMENT in the law of Scotland. | 


UNCERTAIN, in the Minege. We call a horſe uncer- 
tain that is naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and is con- 


founded in the manege he is put to, ſo that he works 
with trouble and uncertainty. 8 | Co 


UNCIA, a term generally uſed for the twelfth part of a| 


thing, In which ſenſe it occurs in Latin writers, both 


for a weight, called by us an ounce, and a meaſure called 
an inch, | 


_ Unc1a terre, or agri, is a phraſe frequently met with in 


the ancient charters of the Britiſh kings ; but what the 


quantity of ground was is a little obſcure. All that we 


know for certain is, that it ſignified a large quantity, as 
much as twelve modii, which modius ſome conjecture 
to have been an hundred feet ſquare. | 
UNCIZ., in Mlebra, are the numbers prefixed to the letter 
of the members of any power produced from a binomial, 
reſidual, or multinomial root; now uſually called co- 
FI CIEN Ts. 3 
Thus, in the fourth power of a + 5, that is, 444444 
aaabbaabb+4qabbb+bbbb, the uncie ate 4, 


F, 4. 


UMPIRE, a third perſon, choſen to decide a controverſy | 


UNC ASING, among Hunters, the cutting up or flaying | 


„ 


) 


UNC 


Sir Iſaxc Newton gives a rule for finding the 2 . 
power ariling from a binomial root. Thus ler du n 
dex of the power be called m, then will * 


from ſuch a continual multiplication as this, viz, x N 
| ff R 
qm— 1 m—-2 3 m-4 | 
9x NN — XK — X . 1 
2 3 „„ ce. Thus, if the m. 


ciæ of the biquadrate, or fourth power, were required: 
5 


| C000 
the rule is, 1 x : (=4) X : ( =6) x 


*\=4) 
ian old” . 
* (I); which ſhews, that the uncie are 5 6 


& x. | 85 
Or thus: The terms of any powers are com 
certain little factums, with 3 called 3 
fixed; and the factums are found by making two . 
metrical progreſſions; the firſt of them beginning ou 
the required power of the firſt part of the root, and eng. 
ing in unity; and the ſecond beginning with unity, and 
ending in the required power of the ſecond part; thus 
for a ſixth power of a+b; NE og 
a* a a*a* a* a firſt ſeries. 
166b*63 }þ*þ5 bþS ſecond ſeries. 
And multiplying the terms of the ſame order in either 
ſeries into one another; as a®*+a*b+a* j* + a3 j3 4,2 
a, out of which the ſixth power of 440 is 
compounded. | POS 
| The unciæ, then, are found by writing the exponents of 
the powers of the ſecond ſeries, i. e. of b, under the ex- 
ponents of the powers of the firſt ſeries, i. e. of a; and 
taking the firſt figure of the upper ſeries for the numera. 
tor, and the firſt of the lower for the denominator of x 
fraction, which is equal to the wncia of the ſecond term, 
and ſo for the reſt. Thus, for the ſixch power, we have, 
6.43 $43 2-1 | 5 7 
1 2 3 1 8 6 


Accordingly, = 6 is the uncia af the ſecond term of the 


. 6.5 _ : fl Is, the uncia of the third term; 


6, 


= 20, the uncia of the fourth term; 
=—= 15, the uncia of the filth term; 


25 
=6, the uncia of the ſixth term; 


I. 


e ao =1, the uncia of the laſt power. See 
I. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6 . : | 


| BiNOMIAL Theorem. | 3 
UNCIAL, UxcIAL Is, an epithet which antiquaries give 
to certain large-ſized letters, or characters, anciently uſed 
in inſcriptions and epitaphs. 3 | 
The word is formed from the Latin uncia, the twelfth 
part of any thing, and which, in geometrical 1 
fGgnified the twelfth part of a foot, viz. an inch; _ 
was ſuppoſed to be the thickneſs of the ſtem of one 0 
theſe letters. Fr ng en 
UNCIFORME os, in the carpus, is the fourth bone in an 
ſecond row; it has its name from the Latin uncus, a 500 ) 
and is compoſed of a body, and a hooked, or * 
apophyſis. This apophyſis, which is one of che fou 
eminences on the concave, or inner ſurface of the carpus, 
is flat, and the hollow fide of its curvature is turned to- 
ward the os magnum. The outer ſurface of its 3 
rougb, and in ſome meaſure triangular z it _ wm 
the convex ſide of the carpus, and, toward the u ! 
minates in a ſmall tuberoſity, which is all the cubi 
ſide of this bone. | 3 Tk 
10 has three articular or cartilaginous ſides, one ws 
one brachial, and one digital. The radial ſide 18 , 
anſwering to the cubital fide of the 05 N A 
brachial fide is very oblique, ſome part of it 5 dcin 
concave, the reſt gently convex, auſwering + 1 of 
fide of the os cunciforme. - The digital fide 18 "= . 
diſtinguiſhed into two halves, by a ſigmoide ng 45 
for its articulation with the two laſt bones ot te 
carpus, Winſlow. | | FEM 
UNCINUS, in Surgery, the name of a ſmall hooke 
ſtrument ſerving to many purpoſes. 
UNCORE, or UN URS pri/t, Nang ready, 
the defendant, being ſued for a debt du 65 
day paſt, to ſave the forfeiture of his 
athrming that he tendered the debt at the t it be b yo 
and that there was none to receive it; ane dn 
alſo ready to pay the ſame. UNCTION, 


9 


* * * * nc © 9 8 5 
e vt AG vo mem 2 . 
xY 2 * Fa 8 T4 7 0 2. 
* 2 r . * 3 - 


* 


UN 5 


{NCTION, UncT10, the act of anointing, or rubbing | 
with oil, or other fatty matter. 4 ; 
Mercurial unc f ion, properly applied, brings on a ſallva- | 
tion. The ſurgeons cure divers wounds, ulcers, &e. by 

ated unclions, with oils, unguents, cerates, &c. | 

UncTION, in Matters of Religion, is uſed for the charac- | 
ter conferred on ſacred things, by anointing them with 

2 in the eaſtern countries, which abounded ſo 

much in oil, and odoriferous ſpices, it was the cuſtom 

to ſeparate perſons and things deſigned for extraordinary 
offices or aſes, by anointing them with ointments com- 
poſed of ſuch ingredients; ſymbolizing thereby, both an 
effuſion of the neceſſary gifts to qualify them for their 
office, and a diffuſion of the 

expected from them. 1 

There were three ſorts of perſons to whom this unction, 

or conſecration, eſpecially belonged, kings, prieſts, and 
rophets 3 who, therefore, are all of them (ſays Barrow) 

{lyled in Scripture the Lord's anointed, 6] 

The union of kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony intro- 
duced very late among Chriſtian princes : Onuphrius 

ſays, none of the emperors were ever anointed before 
Juſtinian, or Jultin. The emperors of Germany took up 

the practice from thoſe of the eaſtern empire. King 

Pepin of France was the firſt king who received the 
ion. | | 

* Romiſh church, beſides an un#70n at baptiſm, on 


own; and as the number of tribes; after Calliſthens} 
was but ten, which made ten members, a ſcribe or no- 
70 was added, which made the number eleven .— 
Whence their name, « endena, or undecimviri, as Corne- 
lius Nepos calls them in the life of Phocion! In Julius 
Pollux they are denominated trapxoi,. and vourgrranes- 
See NOMOPHYLACES: | - 6k e 3 
UNDE, UNDER, or UnDy, in He#aldry, See Wave. 
UNDER the ſea, in the Sea Language. A ſhip is ſaid to 
be ſo, when ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other ſhips, 
with her helm laſhed, or tied up a-lee. See LIN G un- 
der the ſea.” FO 7% * | 
UnDER-currents. See Under-CUrtenTS. Eo 
UNDER-chamberlaing, or deputy-chambcr laitis of the exchequer, 
good and grateful effects othcers there, who cleave the tallies, and read the ſame z 
| , lo that the clerk of the pell, and the comptrollers there- 
of, may ſee that the entries are true. 2 
They alſo make ſearches for all records in the treaſury, 
and have the cuſtody of Domeſday-book. | 
UNDERMINING. .- See Sar. 
UNDER-RUN, 1, in Sea Language, is to paſs under, or 
examine any part of a cable or other rope, in order to 
diſcover whether it is damaged or entangled. It is uſual 
to under. run the cables in particular harbours, as well to 
cleanſe them with brooms and bruſhes from any filth, 
ooze, ſhells, &c. collected in the ſtream, as to examine 
whether they have ſuſtained any injury under the ſurſace 
of the water; as, from rocky ground, or by the friction 
the ſorchead, and at confirmation, on the head (ſee | againſt other cables or anchors. Fn, 
Curism), they have an extreme undtion, given to people | To UNDER-RUN a tackle, is to ſeparate the ſeveral parts of 
in the pangs of death, on the parts where the five ſenſes 


which it is compoſed, and range them in order, from 
reſide, being the parts by which the perſon is ſuppoſed | one block to the other; ſo that the general effort may 
to have ſinned. | | 


| not be interrupted, when it is put in motion. Falconer. 

The firſt mention that is made of this ceremony is by | UNDER-SAIL, in Sca Language, denotes the ſtate of a 
pope Innocent I. Sacred oil, indeed, was held in great | ſhip when the is looſened from her moorings, and under 

veneration ſo early as the fourth century, and eſteemed 


the government of her ſails and rudder. 
as an univerſal remedy ; for which purpoſe it was either 
prepared and diſpenſed by prieſts and monks, or was 
taken from the lamps which were kept burning before the 
relics of the martyrs. But in none of the lives of the 
{aints before the ninth century is there any mention made 


 UNDER-SHERIFF 


UNDER-SITTER, an inmate. | 
UNDERSTANDING, znte/lef#us, is defined, by the Peri- 


» ſub-vice-comes. See SHERIFE. 
UNDERSHRUB. See Sur RU TEX. 


See INMATES. 


patetics, to be a faculty of the reaſonable ſoul, conver- 
ſant about intelligible things, conſidered as intelligible. 
They alſo make it twofold ; viz. active and paſſive. 
UNDERSTANDING, adtive, intelleclus agens, they hold that 
faculty of the ſoul, by which the ſpecies and images of 
intelligible things are framed, on occaſion of the preſence 
of phantaſms or appearances thereof. For, maintaining 
the intellect to be immaterial, they hold it impoſſible it 
ſhould be diſpoſed to think by any diſproportionate phan- 
talms of mere body; and therefore that it is obliged to 
frame other proportionate ſpecies of itſelf ; and hence its 
denomination a&7:ve. | | 
UNDERSTANDING, paſſive, intellectus patiens, is that which, 
receiving the ſpecies framed by the ave underſtanding, 
breaks forth into actual knowledge. ar | 
'The.moderns ſet aſide the Peripatetic notion of an agive 
underſtanding. The Carteſians define the under/landing 
to be that faculty, whereby the mind, converſing with, 
ollice (the pardon of fin being ſuppoſed to be prepara- | and, as it were, intent on itſelf, evidently knows what is 
tory to their recovery) came to be conſidered as the moſt | true in any thing not exceeding its capacity. 
eſſential part of it. After this the ſchoolmen breught it! The Corpuſcular philoſophers define the under/ta 
into ſhape, and then it was decreed to be a ſacrament by 
pope Eugenius; and it was finally eſtabliſhed at the coun- | 
_ cilof Trent. Burnet on the Articles, p. 268. See Ex-| - 
TREAM union. = * EE: ods 


ol their receiving extreme undtion, though their deaths 
are ſometimes particularly related, and their receiving 
the euchariſt is often mentioned. But from the ſeventh 
century to the twelfth, they began to uſe this anointing 
of the ſick, and a peculiar office was made for it; but 
the prayer that was uſed in it plainly ſhews that it was 
with a view to their recovery, for which purpoſe it is 
fill uſed in the Greek church. But becaule it failed fo | 
often, that the credit of this rite was in danger of ſuf- 
fering much in the eſteem of the world, they began, in 
_ the tenth century, to ſay that it did good to the ſoul, 
even when the body was no better for it; and then they 
applied it to the ſeveral parts of the body, after having 
originally applied it to the diſeaſed parts only. In this 
manner was..the rite performed in the eleventh century. 
In che twelfth, the prayers that had been made before for 
the ſoul of the ſick perſon, though only as a part of the 


FK 


nding to 
be a faculty, expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, either by their images, or their effeQs, and 
ſo enter the mind. Their great doctrine is, Nihil e in 


. intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in ſenſu; and to this doc- 
- UNCTUARIUM, a room in the ancient baths, where peo- | trine our famous Mr. Locke, and molt of the lateſt Eng- i 
: ple were anointed before they went away. | liſh philoſophers, ſubſcriddde. f 1 5 
4 UNCTORES, among the. Romans, ſervants whoſe em- The Cartebans exclaim much againſt it; and between 
15 ployment it was to anoint their maſter when he bathed. theſe and the Corpuſcularians there is this farther differ- | 
1 UNCUS, among the Romans, an inſtrument uſed in tor- | ence, that the latter make the jud ment to belong io the 1 
I turing min . It was a kind of club bent and inclined | vðderſlanding; but the former to the will. | 11 
it to one fide, N 5 | Hence, according to the moſt approved opimon of the Lit 
| NCUTH, unknown, 18 uſed in the ancient Saxon laws, Corpuſcularians, the underſtanding has two offices, Viz. 1 | 
1 or him that comes to an inn, gueſt-wiſe, and lies there | perception, and judgment; according to the Carteſians, it . [ 
” but one night, In which caſe, bis hoſt was not bound to | has only one, viz. perception. „ | | 9 
=: anſwer for any offence he committed, whereof he was | UNDERSTANDING is alſo uſed for the act, exerciſe, or ex- | TFik 
ly guiltleſs himſelf. _ 3 | ertion, of this faculty; or the action whereby the mind 4 0 F 
1 ima notte poteft dici uncuth; ſecunda vero, gueſt ; ter- | knows things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. | —_ || 
S 1a noefe hogenhine. Braclon, lib. iii, See THIRD night | UNDER'TAKERS were anciently ſuch perſons as were q j 
5 92 Hnd. 2 3 CE 50 employed by the king's purveyors, and added as their de- ö 5 
7 NDE nihi habet, a writ of dower. See DoTE unde ni-| puties. | 5 iN 
i habet. | 5 At preſent, the name is chiefly uſed for vpholders, or per- 1 
5 "NDECAGON, is a regular POLYGON of eleven ſides. | ſons who furniſh out funerals. And alſo for ſuch as un- | 
an a mage among the ancient Atheni- | _—_— any great work, as the draining of fens, &c. Stat. | 10 
> Who had ten other collegues, or aſſociates, joined | 43 Eliz. | a 55 12 
be vith bim in the ſame commi 8 51 UNDER-TREASURER of England, vice-theſaurarius An- | | 
by we ſunclions of the undecimviri at Athens were much gliæ, an officer mentioned in ſtat. 39 Eliz.. cap. 7. and 1 
0 the ſame as thoſe of the prevots de marechauſſe in France. | whom {ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of \ 
get ne) took care of the apprehending of criminals; ſe- the exchequer, 
Cured them in the hands of juſtice z and when they were He cheſted up the king's treaſure at the end of every term, ; 
N, condemned, took t 


and noted the content of money in each cheſt, and ſaw 
it carried to the king's treaſury in the Tower, for the caſe. 
of the lord treaſurer, &c. | | 


13 0 


hem again into cuſtody, that the ſen- 
nice might be executed — them. 10 5 
5} vere choſen by 


OLIV, Ne 389. 


he tribes, each tribe naming its in 


In the vacancy of che lord treaſurer's office, he alſo did 
every thing in the receipt, that the lord treaſurer himſelf | 
does. See DrREASURER, | | 
- UNDERWOOD, /ub-boſcus, is coppice, or any wood that 
is not accounted timber. 5 
In the cutting of the underwood of coppices, when the 
{tubs are great, they ſhould be ſtubbed up, for they only | 
take up a great deal of room, and ſend up few thoors, 
- their cracks and holes letting in water, and uſually half 
killing them. The taking up'of theſe ſhould be performed 
in winter, and the ſpaces they leave will be ſoon occupied 


by young trees; if not, a long branch of ſome neigh- | 


bouring tree may be laid down, and will ſoon fend up a 
ſufficient ſupply of ſuckers for the place. 
In the felling of the underwood, it is always proper to 
leave young trees enough. The worſt of theſe may be 
taken down the next fall, eſpecially if any of them grow 
near a great tree that will be fit to fell the next ſcaſon, | 
becauſe they may be ſpoiled by its fall. When trees are 
at their full growth, there are ſeveral ſigns of their de- 
cay, as the withering or drying of their top branches ; 
their taking in water at ſome of their knots, their being 
hollow or diſcoloured, and their making but ſmall ſhoots. 
If wood-peckers make holes in the body, it is but a bad 
ſign, and according to the appearance of one or more of 
theſe ſymptoms, it is very proper to cut down the tree 
before it decays farther. Large and ſpreading trees in | 


coppices are often of more miſchief than advantage, as | 


they ſpoil a great deal of the under by their diop- 
ings. . - 1 55 8 . 
The owner of a coppice muſt be very careful when he 
fells the wood, ſtanding, by the acre, to mark before- 
hand what ſtandards are to be left, elfe the purchaſer ſel- 
dom fails to cheat him, by felling ſome of them. Mor- 
timer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 69. See Woop-ceppices. 
UNDER wOOD, /lealing of. See LaRCENnY. | 


UNDER WRITERS are perſons who ſubſcribe their names | UNDULATION is alſo uſed, in Surgery, for a Metin eh 


to polies of inſurance, and become anſwerable for the 
ſums annexed, in caſe of loſs or damage of the ſhip, 
goods, &c. thus infured by them to the owner. - 
UNDEFERMINED, in Mathematics, is ſometimes uſed 
for INDETERMINATE., _ | © iS 
UNDIMIA, in Surgery, the name of « kind of an œde- 
matous tumor, the matter contained in which is gluti- 
nous and ropy, like the white of an egg. 7 
UNDULAGO, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by Mr. 
| Lhuyd to a ſpecies of fungites found ſoſſile, and uſu- 
ally of a fort of undulated figure. See Fux GR. 
_ UNDULATED a/, among Botaniſts. See Lear. 
UNDULATION, in Phyſics, a kind of tremulovs motion, 
or vibration, obſervable in a liquid; whereby it alter- 
nately riſes and falls, like the waves of the fea; and 
hence it is that the term takes its riſe, from unda, wave. 
See WaAvE. o 
This undulatory motion, if the liquid be ſmooth, and at 
reſt, is propagated in concentric circles, as moſt people 
have obſerved upon throwing a ſtone, or other matter, 
upon the ſurface of a ſtagnant water, or even upon touch- | 
ing the ſurface of the water lightly with the finger, or 
the like. | L Kh 
The cauſe of theſe circular undulations is, that, by 


touching the ſurface with the finger, there is produced | 


a depreſſion of the water in the place of contact. By 
this depreſſion the ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſive] 
out of their place, and the other adjacent parts thruſt 
_ upwards, which, lying ſucceſſively on the defcending li- 
quid, follow it; and thus the parts of the liquid arc al- 
ternately raiſed and depreſſed, and that circularly. 
When a ſtone is thrown into the liquid, the reciprocal 
vibrations are more conſpicuous : here the water in the 


This learned author obſerves farther, that 


beats, quite diffecent from all muſical 


- temperament of the ſcale, and to any deſired degree of 


UNDULATORY motion is applied to a motion in the 


the ſtring of a muſical inſtrument is ſtruck. _ | 
This wndulatory motion of the air is ſuppoſed the matte 
or cauſe of soup. | 


UNDY, in Heraldry. See Wave. Fr 
UNEDO, in Natural Hiſtory, a name uſed by the ancients 


_ aſtringent. 


ing expreſly that the wnedo is the fruit of the arbutus; 


ancient Latin writers, who have always called the fruit 
and among chem, mentioning the fruit of the arbutus, 


| q 3 va ä 
fruit of the arbutus or ſtiawberry-tree, and make it 25 
fruit of the KIM ELIS. Servius explains the wor 


to raſhly follows Pliny's opinion, 
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a perſect conſonance with the other, till at laſt the un: 


dulations vaniſh, and leave ſmooth, unit 

Smith's Harmonics, p. 107. : a conlonanee 
7 that quicker 24% 
lations are beats, and are remarkably aiſa rreeable j | 
concert of ſtrong, treble voices, when ſome of thei * 
out of tune; or in a ring of bells ill tuned, the ho "4 
being near the fleeple; or in a full organ badly er 
Nor can the beſt tuning wholly prevent that diſa N 
battering of the cars with a conſtant rattling noiſe of 
ſoun 

ſtructive of them, and chiefly cauſed by Ka * 
ſtops called the cornet and ſeſquialter, and by 3 
loud ſtops of a high pitch, when mixed with the u. 
But if we be content with compoſitions of uniſons 3 4 
octaves to the diapaſon, whatever be the quality of * 
ſounds, the beſt manner of tuning will render the noiſe 
of their beats inoffenſive, if not imperceptible. By 
The doctor has with great ingenuity deduced the theor 
of theſe undulations from his principles, and has applied 
his doctrine to the tuning of inſtruments; by which he 
has ſhewn, that a perſon of no ear at all for muſic, mar 
ſoon learn to tune an organ, according to any Propoſed 


exactneſs, far beyond what the fineſt ear, unaſlifled b 
theory, can poſſibly attain to. This may be done by 
counting the number of undulations in a certain time 
ſuch as fifteen ſeconds See the treatiſe before cited. 
prop. xv. p. 215. and the Table, p. 244. plate 20. : 
From this ingenious theory the learned author has de- 
monſtrated ſerceral errors in what monſieur Saureur his 
delivered concerning theſe undulations or beats, See Har. 
monics, Scholium 2. p. 115. | 

In the ſame treatiſe we find ſome cur'ous obſervations rc. 
lating to the analogy of audible and vifible undulution,, 
See p. 128, 273. AE | 


ſuing in the matter contained in an abſceſs, upon ſqueez- 
ing it. A tumor is ſaid to be in a condition tor opening, 
when one perceives the undulation. 15 


air, whereby its parts are agitated after the like manner 
as waves in the ſea; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when 


Inſtead of the undulatery, ſome authors chooſe to call this 
a vibratory motion. e 


for a fruit which they recommended as cooling and ſub- 
The generality of the world are led into a common error 
of bclieving this to be the fruit of the arbutus or ſtrau- 
berry-tree, Pliny has given occaſion to this error, by fay- 


but we find, this to be contrary to the practice of all the 


by the ſame name with the tree, not by a different one. 
Varro, De Re Ruſtica, ſpeaking of gathering the au- 
tumn fruits, calls them all by the name of the trees; 


he expreſſes in the ſame manner, not by the word uneds, 
decer pendo arbutum mora pomaque. And both Galen and 
Paulus A'gineta deny the wneds to be the name of the 


uncde by the fruit of the ſtrawberry-tree 3 but in this he 
and plainly errs from 
the truth, | Mn. . 


UNEQUAL courſes. See MASONRY. 
UNnEQUAL hours. See HOUR | 
UNEVEN rumber. See NUMBER. IS 
UNGELD, compounded of the negative n, and gilden, 
to pay, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, a perſon out of 1 
tection of the law ; ſo that if be were murdered, 4 
gell, or fine, was to be paid in the way of 2 
tion by him that killed him. See GEL p, a 7 
MATIO capitis. 5 1 
Si Frithman, i. e. hamo pacis, fugiat & vepug le, 54 
nolit indicarez fi eceidatur, jaceut paged i. e. 2 ou 
niary compentation ſhall be made for his death. ch the 
 Unpilda i mentioned in Brompton, has Le 1 
ſame ſigniſication; viz. where any man m buried, 
| | tempting any felony, he was to lie in the hel 4 1 
The rar is more fully deſcribed thus, by Dr. | and no pecuniary compenſation was to be made l 
Smith. In tuning muſical inſtruments, eſpecially organs, | death. on „„ a topical | 
it is a known thing, that while a conſonance is imper- | UNGUENT, unguentum, ointment, in Surgery: "a eſing of 
feſt, it is not ſmooth and uniform, as when perfect, but | remedy, or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the 
interrupted with very ſenſible undulutions or beats; which, | wounds and ulcers. nal forms, ap- 
while the two ſounds continue at the ſame pitch, ſucceed | Unguents, liniments, and cerates, are extern ag 
one another in equal times, and in longer and longer| plied on divers parts of the body, both -q each othe! | 
times, while either of the ſounds approach gradually to! caſe and relieve them. They only differ from 4 


place of immerſion riſing higher, by means of the im- 
pulſe or rebound, till it comes to fall again, gives an 
impulſe to the adjoining liquid, by which means that is 
likewiſe raiſed about the place of the ſtone, as about a 
centre, and forms the firſt undy/us circle; this falling 
again, gives another impulſe to the fluid next to it far- 
ther from the centre, which riſes likewiſe in a circle ;; 
and thus, ſucceſſively, greater and greater circles are pro- 
A,]. 3 | | | 
UNDULATION, in Medicine, the term uſed by ſome to ex- 
preſs an uneaſy ſenſation in the heart, of an undulatory | 
motion, which may ſometimes be perceived externally. 
UnDULAT1ON, or Bear, in Muj/c, is uſed for that rat- 
tling, or jarring of ſounds, which is obſerved, chiefly, | 
when diſcordant notes are ſounded together. | 


18, 


10, 


ö he 


the white ointment, we ſhall have the unguentum album 


 UxGUENTUM baſilicum viride, a form of medicine pre- 


UNG 


"TY? 4 


in their conſiſtence; with regard to which, unguen ; hold 
the medium; being ſtiffer than linimeots, but ſofter than | 


8. | | F 
4 ordinarily the baſes of all three; to which are 
added wax, axungia, and ſeveral parts of plants, ani- 
nals, and minerals; both on account of the virtues they 
furniſh, and to give a conſiſtence to the oils, and to keep 


them longer on the part, that they may have more time | 


10 act. 


efficacy of different preparations of this kind in the cure | 
of wounds, ſores, & c. and yet it is unqueſtionable, that | 
the moſt proper application to a green wound is dry lint. | 
But though ointments do not heal wounds and ſores, they | 
ſerve, however, to defend them from the external air, 
and to retain ſuch ſubſtances as may be neceſſary for dry- | 
ing, deterging, deſtroying proud fleſh, and ſuch pur- 
ſes. | | 
he principal unguents, or ointments, are, unguentum al- 
hum, or white unguent of ceruſſe; {any made of the 
buds of the poplar tree, &c. Unguentum baſilicum, | 
ſuppurative 3 unguentum Agyptiacum, a mild cauſtic; | 
unguentum aureum, incarnative, and cicatrizing. Poma- 
tums are alſo ranked in the number of unguents. See | 
PoMATUM. | « VF 
UN GUENTUM ex ærugine. See VERDRCRIE . 
UNGUENTUM album, the white ointment, a medicinal pre- 
parition, well known by name, and much uſed in fami- 
hes. my 3 . . 
The late London Diſpenſatory has made very great alte- 
rations in it, and indeed given a new ointment under this 
name; it is there ordered to be made thus: take olive- 


Many extravagant encomiums have been beſtowed on the | 


* N 


UN 


tinguiſhing the mercury with a little turpentine, and af⸗ 
terwards mixing it with four times its weight of lard. 
The unglentum cœrultum fortius is prepared by extin- 
guiſhing the mercury with balſam of ſulphur, and mix- 
ing it with twice its weight of lard. The principal in- 
tention of theſe ointments is to convey mercury into the 
blood by being rubbed upon the ſkin. Dr. Lewis ob- 
ſerves, that the turpentines, in this form, are apt by 
frequent rubbing to fret the ſkin, The mercury in mer- 
curial ointments muſt not be conſidered merely as diſtti- 
buted and intermixed with the parts of the fat: on the 
contrary, there is an adheſion and even intimate combi. 
nation between the integrant parts of theſe two ſub- 
ſtances; for this fat very quickly becomes rancid, as al! 
olly matters do when combined ; and beſides, when mer- 
curial ointment has been made a conſiderable time, all 
the mercury cannot be ſeparated ſtom it even by ſuſion. 
This fact has been verified by M. Beaume. _ 
An 1 or pomatum, is directed to be made in the 
Paris Diſpenſatory, by diffolving two ounces of mercury 
in a ſufficient quantity of nitrous acid, and mixing it per- 
_ feQly in a mortar with two pounds of hog's lard. Thie 
pomatum, it is faid, by being lightly rubbed on the parts 
attacked by the itch, ſoon cures this diſorder. , _ 
The white precipitates of mercury ate alſo uſed in un- 
guents for cutaneous eruptions : one part of the mercurial 
__ precipitate, three of precipitated ſulphur, and eighteen 
of the ſimple ointment of pomatum, moiſtened with a 
little ſtrong alkaline ley, make the common' mercurial 
application for theſe complaints. . | | 


UNGUENTVU M nardinum. See NARDINUM ungnentum. 


oil, a pint; white wax, four ounces; ſpermaceti, three | UncGuenTumM rutritum is the name of an ointment of lead, 


ounces z melt all together with a gentle heat, and ſtir 
them very briſkly without ceaſing, till they are fully | 
E 1 3553 

The ointment formerly known by this name had ceruſſe 
or white lead for its principal ingredient; but as this is 
principally intended for frettings of the ſkin, that ingre- | 
dient was judged dangerous. See UNGUENTUM Satur- 
mnum. | 1155 Fae 4 . 5 

if a dram and a half of camphor, firſt ground with a 
few drops of oil, are mixed with a pound and a half of 


canphoratum, uſed for burns, itchings, and ſerpiginous 
eruptions on the ſkin. £ | be 23 
UNGUENTUM arce!. See ELEMI. 
ſcribed in the late London Pharmacopœia. It is ordered 
to be made thus: take of yellow baſilicon, eight ounces z 
oil of olives, three ounces; verdigriſe, in bane powder, 
one ounce ; mix the whole into an ointment. TEA 
UNGUENT UM baflicum flavum, or yellow baſilicon oint- 
ment, may be made by melting yellow wax, white reſin, 
and frankincenſe, of each a quarter of a pound, over a 
gentle fire; and then adding of hog's lard prepared, 
one pound; ſtrain the ointment while warm. This is 


made by grinding two ounces of litharge, and adding al- 
ternately, and by little and litile, two ounces of vinegar, 
and fix of oil. This unguent, though now expunged 
rom our diſpenſstorics, is an excellent application in 


lard prepared, four ounces; of white wax, two drams z 


and of TUuTTY prepared, one ounce : melt the wax 


with the lard over a gentle fire, and then ſprinkle in the 
tutty, continually ſtirring them till the ointment is cold. 
This ointment will be more efficacious, and of a better 


ointment may be made, by NN of camphor and cala- 
mine ſtone levigated, of each fix drams; of verdigtiſe 


well prepared, two drams; of hog's lard and mutten- 


ſuet prepared, of each two ounces ; rub the camphor 


ſuet, continuing the triture till they be perfectly united. 
This ointment has been long in eſteem for diſeaſes of the 
eyes. It ought, however, to be uſed with caution when 
the eyes are much inflamed, or very tender. 


UNGUENTUM e pice, tar-ointment, a form of medicine pre- 
employed for cleanſing and healing wounds and ulcers. 


NGUENTUM calaminare, Or epuloticum, commonly called 
Turner's cerate. See CERATU M epuloticum. | | 
In this preparation the college of Edinburgh uſes one 
part of the calamine to five parts of a cerate, compoſed. 
ot oil, wax, and ſpermaceti. This is a very good appli- 
; OO in burns, and excoriations from whatever cauſe. | 

»NGUENT UM citrinum is a mercurial ointment, prepared 
by diflolving an ounce of quickſilver in two ounces of 
ipirit of nitre 
of lard melted, and 


whole briſkly ſtirred up till an uniform yellow mixture 1s 


Ude. This unguent is uſed for venereal ulcers, &c. 


NGUENTUM dialthee. See | | he 
Marlow. nm Ae /> 


VENT UM digitale. See Fox-GLovs. | 
4 Art. emolliens, or emollient aintment, may be made | 
45 15 of palm- oil, two pounds; of olive-oil, a pint 
1 alf; of yellow wax, half a pound; and of Ve- 
1 8 a ne of a pound; melting the wax 
hs yt a gentle fire, then mixing in the turpen- 


aining the ointment. This ſupplies the place 
4 ithza ointment, and may be uſed TEES in- 
med parts, e. 
"GUENTUM 


rium. be . des UnGUENTUM weficato: 0 


z the ſolution is poured hot into a pound | UNGUENTUM populcum. 
juſt beginning to grow ſtiff, and the | UnGUENTVU M /ambucinum, or ointment of elder, is p 


ſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, and ordered 


to be made in the ſollowing manner: take of tar, and 


of tried mutton- ſuet, each equal quantities; melt them 
together, and ſtrain the whole while it is hot. 


by melting together five parts of tar, and two of yellow 
wax. This ointment is ſometimes uſed as a digeſtive, 
and faid to be particularly ſerviceable againſt ſcorbutic 
and other 8 | | 5 | 
zee POPULEUM. 5 
repared 
by taking four ounces of the leaves, and the ſame quan- 
tity of the inner bark, freſh, thoroughly bruiſing, and 
boiling them in a quart of linſeed oil till the watery moiſ- 
ture is conſumed, and the oil tinged of a green colour; 
the oil is then preſſed out, and brought to the conſiſtence 
of an ointment by melting it in ſix ounces of white wax. 
This ointment is celebrated againſt burns and inflamma- 
tions. An unguent is alſo prepared of the flowers, F 
bably of equal efficacy with the other, and preferred by 
ſome as being more elegant, by melting three pounds of 
mutton ſuet with a pint of oil olive, and boiling in this 
mixture four pounds. of the full blown flowers till they 
are almoſt eriſp. | WY 
NGUENTU M Saturninum, a form of medicine preſcribed 
in the late London Pharmacopœia, and ordered to be 


e Japanica terra. See Japan earth. 
etere M linariæ. See Trad Fea > 
wükxrun mercuriale, or mercurial oiutment, is com- 
other E by rubbing the mercury with lard, or 
boys hd matters, of a due conſiſtence: three parts of 
bag = th and one of mutton ſuet, make a commodious 
mercy I may be maxed one part or more of | 
elan. the mercurial ointment of the London Diſ- 


7 


made in this manner : take of oil olive, half a pint; of 
white wax, an ounce and a half; of ſugar of lead, a 
quarter of an ounce, firſt brought to a very ſubtle pow- | 
der, with ſome part of the oil; then add this to the reit 
of the oil, with the wax melted in it, and ftir the whole 
till it is cold. | | 78 8 
The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs one part of the ſugar 
to twenty parts of the ſimple oil and wax ointment. The 
unguentum e ceruſſa, vulgo album of the ſame * 

| e 


The ung lentüm cærulium nitius is made by pteviouſly en- 


many caſes. It ſhould not be long kept, but made freſn 
as wanted. Lewis. See UNGUENTUM Saturninum. 
UnGUB8NTUM cli, of eye-ointment, may be made of hog's 


conſiſtence, if two or three drams of camphor be rubbed 


up with a little oil, and mixed with it. Another eye- 


well with the powder; aftcrwards mix in the lard and 


In the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory it is directed to be made | 
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 UnGUENTUM e calce Zinci, is directed by the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory to be made by mixing one part of flowers 


UNGUICULI, in Botany, is uſed for the ends of the pe- 


* 


UNGUENTUM viride, the green ointment, a form of medi- 


1 2 AE x 
U t N G 


: tory, is made by mixing one part of cetuſfe with five of | 


the ſimple ointment made with oil and wax. See Un- 
 GUVENTUM nutritum, and UNGUENTUM tripharma- 


_ Unguents and liniments of this kind are recommended 


againſt cutaneous heats and excoriations, flight ſerpigi- 
nous eruptions, and for anointing the lips or wounds of 
ulcers that itch much, or tend to inflammation. 


Dr. Lewis obſerves, that theſe are by no means ſo effica- | 


cious as they have been repreſented. The oil and wax 
ſo cover the metallic ſalt, that its action is prevented; 


or, if it acts at all, it proves highly ſtimulating, from | 


the undiſſolved ſtate in which it is applied. | 
UNnGUENTUM /implex, a name given in the Londoff Diſ- 


penſatory to the eompolition commonly called poMa- | 


UncvenTuM e ſulphure, fulphur-ointment., Take of ſimple 
ointment, halt a pound; of flower of ſulphur unwaſhed, 


two ounces ; effence of lemons, a ſcruple, This is the | 


preparation ordered in the late London Diſpenſatory, and 
expected to be kept ready mixed in the ſhops. | 
This ſulphureous ointment for the itch, called alſo un- 


guentum antipſoricum, is directed by the Edinburgh Phar- | 


macopceia to be prepared by mixing two ounces of the 
unwaſhed flowers of ſulphur with eight ounces of hog's 
lard, and a ſcruple of eſſence of lemons. Some recom- 
mend an ointment of ſulphur, made of four ounces of 
| hog's lard prepared, an ounce and a half of flowers of 

ſulphur, two drams of crude fal ammoniac, and ten or 
twelve drops of eſſence of lemon. „ Bhs 
UNGUENTUM tripharmacum. is prepared by boiling and 

ſtirring over a gentle fire four ounces of the common 
_ plaſter, with one of vinegar, and two of oil, where a 


thick ungrent is required; or four of oil, for a ſofter li- 


niment. See UNGUENTUM Saturninum. 
UnGUENTUM tui. See UNGUENTUM oculi, and 
IV TETY<--; 1 8 i | 
UNGUENTUM vefecatorium, bliſtering ointment, a form of 


medicine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceaa, | 


and no other than a bliſtering plaiter m a ſofter form. It 
is made by melting equal quantities of hog's lard and 
bliſter-plaſter, with a very gentle heat, ſtirring them till 
they are cold. V „5 
The unguentum epiſpaſticum e pulvere cantharidum of the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, is prepared by melting ſeven 
parts of yellow bafilicon, and then adding one part of 
powdered cantharides. This ointment is chiefly intend- 
cd for dreffing bliſters, in order to keep them open during 
pleaſure. However, a ſoft extract of cantharides is in 
many caſes preferable, for external purpoſes, to the oint- 
ments and plaſters made with the powdered fly, parti- 
_ cularly for the dreſſing of perpetual bliſters; as it acts 
more uniformly than the compoſitions containing the fly 
in ſubſtance, and occaſions leſs pain in the dreſſing. 
Hoffman's mild bliſter, which gives little pain, mentioned 

_ occaſionally in his works, ſeems to have been, or to have 


had for its baſis, a preparation of this kind; and pro- 


bably the empirical perpetual bliſter is no other. The 


college of Edinburgh have now received a compoſition | 


on the ſame principle: they direct an ounce of cantha- 
rides to be infuſed for a night in four ounces of boiling 
water, the liquor to be ſtrongly preſſed and (trained out, 


and boiled with two ounces of hog's lard, till the humi- | 


dity is waſted ; after which, an ounce of white reſin, an | 
ounce of yellow wax, and two ounces of Venice turpen- 

tine, are to be added, and the whole well mixed, ſo as 
to form a ſmooth ointment. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


cine preſcribed in the late London Pharmacopceia, and 
ordered to be made by melting ten ounces of yellow wax 
in three pounds of the oleum viride, or green oil, of the 
ſame Pharmacopceia. ; | 


of zinc with ſix of the ſimple, liniment of wax and oil. 
See ZINC, | | | | 


tals of roſes, or other flowers, where they adhere to the 


laat. | | 
UNGUIN, in Botany, a name given by the people of Gui- 
nea to a plant, of which they are very fond, on account 


of its medicinal virtues : they boil it in water, and give | 


the decoction in large draughts for pains in the back. 


The leaves of this plant grow alternately on pedicles of |. 


an inch long, and have the exact ſhape and ſize of thoſe 
of the common bay-tree ; but they have neither its taſte 


nor ſmell, nor any thing approaching to either, Phil, 


Tran. Ne 232. 

UNGUIS, a Latin term, ſignifying a NA11 of the hand or 
Pl”, | 

UnGu1s, in Anatomy, is applied to two bones of the noſe, 


which help to complete the internal ſides of the orbit of | 


minæ are ſometimes obſervable, which communicate with 


ſome about the middle, which complete the anterior eth. 
moidal cells; and others toward the lower end, which 
communicate with the rugged portions of the upper bor. 
der of the ſinus maxillaris: theſe, however, often vary, 
and are ſometimes wanting. Theſe bones are altogether 
Without diploe; they are connected with the os frontis, 


ner, that the two grooves, joined together, form an en- 
tire tube, called the lachrymal duct; they alſo: cover a 


U 


origin, or root of thoſe petals; as we ſee in the roſe, 


U 
U 


quite cover it, PL 
The wnguis is much of the ſame nature with the P- 
'RYGIUM and PANNUS. © FS | : 

The ordinary cauſe of the unguis is an exceſſive acrimony 
in the tears, which corrode the tunica conjunctiva z as 5 
| often the caſe in an ophthalmia, or after the ſmall-pox: 
UNGv1s odoratus, in the Materia Medica, a thin, fat, tel- 
taceous fubltance, of an oval or oblong figure, rounde 


| ferent ſubſtance from the unguzs 


its being brought over among aromatic drugs- 


ture became ſweet-ſcented in every palt, 


noſe, aud form the lachrymal duct. 


inferior conchz of the nares, of which they appear to 
be only a continuation in advanced age. Winſlow's An- 


ſomewhat of the ſhape and fize of a nail of the hand, 


and both were the opercula of two ſpecie 
bells. | 55 
Dioſcorides tells us, that this ungu:s Was 


che eye, to cover the ſore- part of the labyrinth of hs 


They have their name from the Latin wn... 
the 7251 and are alſo, by ſome l 2 } 
in forming the lachrymal duct, called % 1; e 
1 req call them orbitaria ofſa, - _ "Mata, 
They are each fituated in the orbit of the 161 | 

the internal angle; they ate the leaſt S of 
and are very thin and tranſparent. They are "of os 
ſomewhat longer than 68e and not unaptly reſe 4 
the figure of the finger nails, eſpecially while in 0 ie 
natural places; for, being taken out of the ſcul "is 
figure becomes ſomewhat more irregular, Each of 0 A 
is divided, by anatomiſts, into two ſides, the one e A 
nal, the greateſt part of which appears in the orbit ; 7 
entire ſKull; the other internal, which is hid: "<a 
tremities, the one upper, the other lower; and _ 
edges, one anterior, the other poſterior. The e > 
ſmooth, and a little concave z toward the anterior l 7 
is a groove full of ſmall holes like a ſieve, called ”” 
lachrymal groove. It begins at the upper extremity 80 
runs down lower than any other part of this ſide of the 
bone, the lower extremity of it being kid by the os max 
illare. It is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the outfide hy 
a very ſharp prominent edge. The inſide is roueh oy 
unequally convex, with a perpendicular depreſſion au- 
ſwering to the ſharp prominence of the outſide. On ie 
upper part of this inſide, fmall portions of cellulous la. 


the entry of the frontal ſinus; and there are likewi(: 


and with the os ethmoides, covering a part of the cell; 
in that bone, with the naſal apophyſis of the os maxil- 
lare, and with the groove 'of that bone in ſuch a man- 


little the opening of the Wege finuſes, and join the 


atomy, p. 35. 7 
NGUis, or UNGUICULUs, among Botanifts and Flori, 
denotes a little ſpeck, of a different colour from the reſt 
of the petala, or leaves of flowers. 1 
It has the figure of a nail of the hand: its place is at the 


poppy- flowers, and divers other petals. See PE TAL. 
In preparing of medicines, the ungues, or unguiculi, are 
pulled off the flowers that enter the ſame. | 

NGU1S, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by authors to a 
genus of ſhells, more uſually called soLEN. . 
NGUIS, in Surgery, a diſeaſe of the eye; being a whitih 
ſpeck on the adnata, formed of a nervous excreſcence 
growing on that coat; beginning at'the great canthus, 


and ſpreading inſenſibly till it reach the pupil, and at laſt 


at both ends, and marked on the furface with three ot 
four concentric circles, or oval lines. Its colour 8 4 
duſky brown, with ſome admixture of the orange, _ 
times of a purpliſh tinge. Its uſval ſize is that of 0 
town nail of a man's thumb; and its thicknels wn 
eſs than that of the nail. It is tough, flexile, and © 
ſtic ; and has no peculiar ſmell or taſte. 


T ve this to be 3 dit- 
The want of ſmell might ſeem wn 5 Ve of the ancients 


ſweet flayour to 


'There were two kinds of it, the largelt of which the) 


lon 
had from the Red Sea, and the other _ may we 


but the truth is, that theirs owed all 1ts 


the operculun 9 
Ul 

poma of the ſhell, which ſtopped the mouth uk 1 
and from under which the creature thruſt 39 | Ye 
to feed ; and he adds, that the ſhell-fiſh 1 F 
longed was taken in the marlhes of . 

ters were dried away; and that the In - 
growing in great abundance in theſe mar by Treding © 
| t the! 
it. However, be concludes with telling us 1 were 


3 


90 1 


wo kinds brought into Greece in his time 

were on tw the Red 5 1 the other from Babylon. 
= truth is, that ſpikenard grows neither in the Red 
15 nor any where about Babylon, hut only in India, be- 
re the Ganges, or about its banks. The ſpikenard 
N 10 does not grow in the water, but only in marſhy 
0 ces, and therefore can never be in the way of feeding 
eln. Avicenna, perceiving the abſurdity and con- 
nadiclon of Dioſcorides's account, ſays, that the ſhell- 
6 was found in an iſland in the Indies, on which iſland 


UNI 


| defence, whetewith it dares to a 
{ There is a fine horn of this kind preſerved in the repo- 
ſitory of St. Denis at Paris; given by And. Thevet, and 
pretended to have been a preſent to him from the king of 
Monomotapa, who carried him to hunt the ui; 
which is frequent in that country : this horn ſome have 
ſuſpected to be an elephant's tooth, carved in that man- 
ner. At Straſburgh there is another between ſeven and 
eight feet long. In the repoſitory at Venice there is a 


F a 


ttack the largeſt whale; 
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the ſpikenard alſo grew in great abundance. But this 
ccount ſuppoſes that the ſhell-fiſh, to which the Ang 
Aero belongs, may be found on dry land; whereas it | 


is certain, that no ſhell-fiſh, living in the water, can 
ſublſt, without ſome means of cloſing vp its cavity, fo 
zs to keep out the water at pleaſure; this is done in the 
bivalve kinds, by cloſing the two valves; but in the 
firomboide ones, by drawing down this operculum, which 


is the unguis odoratus, to the mouth of the ſhell. A 


land-ſhell therefore can have no occaſion for ſuch a part 
' as the poma or operculum, and no ſuch drug as the un- 
guis odoratus can be found about it. But it is to be ob- 
fryed, that Avicenna did not know tbat the unguis odo- 
yatus was à covering or operculum of the mouth of a 
ſhell, but thought that it was only a fragment cut or 
broken indeterminately from any part of the ſhell. This 
therefore might appear no abſurdity to him; and the 
thin and flat ungues he ſaw might appear fragments arti- 


ficially cut from ſome of the thin-ſhelled kind of land- 


yet the price it has borne is almoſt incredible. 
Racci, a phyſician of Florence, affirms the pound of ſix- 


good number; all different from each other; 


The ancients held the unicorn's horn to be a counter- 


Hot « 
fon P 


and that the animal uſed,to dip it in the water, to 
purify and ſweeten it ere it would drink: it is added, that 
for the ſame reaſon other beaſts wait to ſee this creature 
drink before them. Thence, as alſo from the razity of 
the thing, people have taken occafion to attribute divers 

medicinal virtues thereto. | | 
But Amb. Pare has proved it a mere piece of charleta« 
nery, and all the virtues attributed to it to be falſe; and 


Andrea 


teen ounces to have been at one time ſold, in the apo- 
thecaries ſhops, for fifteen hundred and thirty-ſix crowns, 
when the ſame weight of gold was only worth one hun- 
dred forty-eight crowns. See RayinoctRos. es 

The unicorn is one of the ſupporters of the arms of Engs 
land. This beaſt is repreſented, by heralds, paſſant, and 
ſometimes rampant. When in this laſt action, as in 


r 
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the Engliſh arms, it is properly ſaid to be /aillant. Ar- 
gent, an unicorn ſejant ſable, armed and unguled, or, 
borne by the name of Harding. | ; 
Unicorn, ſea, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a fiſh of 
the whale kind, called alſo narbual or narwal, remark- 
able for having a horn growing out at its noſe, in the 
manner of the ſuppoſed unicorn's horn, as deſcribed by 
many too credulous authors. It is the only ſpecies of 
MONODON in the Linnzan fyſtem., _ - 
This fiſh feeds on fleſh, or other fiſh, and is not only 
found in the main ſea, but ſometimes gets up into large 
rivers. In the year 1736 there was a large one caught 
in the river Oſte, near its diſcharging itſelf into the Elbe, 
in the duchy of Bremen; this place is four German miles 
from the ſea. The ſkin of this fiſh was ſpotted with 
dark brown ſpots upon a white ground; the epidermis 
was tranſparent; and under it was ancther ſkin very thin 
| and ſpotted; but the true ſkin was brown, and near an 
inch in thickneſs. On the top of the head there is only 
a ſemilunar hole, as in the porpoiſes; this hole opens 
into the two channels, which run through the ſkull to 
the palate, and are called the duCtus hydragogi. The 
people who examined this creature, were not able to find 
any aperture in the body for the diſcharge of the excre- 
ments; whence it has been generally believed, that the 
creature voids them through this paſſage in the head; 
Authors have differed in the name of whe proceſs iſſuing 
from the head; ſome calling it a horn, others a tooth 


 ſngils. Sec BLATTA Byzanting, | 
UNGULA, in Geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder, cut 
of by a plane paffing obliquely through the plane of the 
- baſe, and part of the cylindric ſurface. _ 
' UxguLa, in Natural Hiflory, the claw, or Hoof, of a 
quadruped. | - | 
UNGUL& alci 


5, the elk s law. See ELK 

UncuLa, or Haus, among Surgeons, a ſort of hooked | 

inſtrument, where withal to extract a dead ſœtus out of 
the womb. | 


UxGULa oculi, the name given by ſome to a diſeaſe of the 
eye, called by others PTERYGIUM. OST 1 

UNGULUS, in Antiquity, a remarkable kind of BRACE- | 
LET. | ER 

UNHALTER, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to unhalter | 
himſelf, that turns off his HALTER. : 5 

UNICORN, in Aftronomy. See MoxoOctRos. 

Unicorn, in Natural Hiſtory, an animal famous among 
the Greek authors, under the name of woroxegus; and 
among the Latins, under that of unicorn. 8 
Both theſe names it takes from its diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic, the having one horn only. See RHI NSOCEROsS. 
The firſt author, who wrote of the unicorn, was one Cte- 
tus, whom Ariſtotle mentions as a very ſuſpicious au- 
thor. lian ſpeaks of it in very doubtful terms. The 
other writers on the ſubject are Philoſtratus and Solinus 
Eneas Sylvius, who is pope Pius II.; Marcus Paulus, 
Aleoſius, Geſner, Garcias ab Orta, And. Marinus, &c. | 


ſome are of opinion that it ſerves to break the ice for air; 
nee Ol theſe, ſome ſay it reſembles a horſe, others an aſs, but others pretend that it is an offenſive weapon, with | 
108, others a goat, by its beard z others an elephant, others | which it wounds the common whale, and other large fiſh ; 
r. arhinoceros, others a greyhound, &c. | 


and that when it has plunged it up to the head in the 
; whale's body, it ſucks the try or that ameaal. 
The fiſh was near twenty feet long, and about four feet 

in diameter. 'The horn ſtood on the fore-part of the 


Munſter and Thevet will have it an amphibious animal, 
and its horn to be moveable at pleaſure. Others make 
all its ſtrength to conſiſt in its horn; and add, that when 
purſued by the hunters, it precipitates itſelf from the 


| head, juſt above the mouth, and was fix feet long, white 
KEY tops of the higheſt rocks, and pitches upon its horn; | like ivory, and curiouſly wreathed or twiſted. The body 
in which ſuſtains the whole effort of its fall, ſo that it re-| was ſmooth and ſlippery, like that of an eel; the head 
Lon ceives no damage thereby. In reality, the ſeveral au- 
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in proportion to the body was ſmall, not exceeding ſix- 


thors do all give different accounts of the figure and co- teen inches in length, and the ſame in diameter; the 


lour, both of the animal, and of its horn, and all its 


| 
ee ot eyes not larger than a ſix-pence. It had, on each ſide of | 
a parts. And hence many among the moderns have ſup- the neck, two black fins, one above another at a ſmall 
Foe: poſed it to be a merely fabulous animal. | diſtance; theſe were two feet long, of the breadrh of a 
\ full The legend adds, that it is wonderfully fond of chaſte per- hand, and about half an inch in thickneſs. See the ac- 
rather 9033 and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is placed | count of this fiſh by Dr. Steigertahl, and Dr. Hampe, 


in its way; whom when the unicorn ſpies, he lies down 


in Phil, Tranſ. N“ 447. p. 147, and p. 149. or Abr. 
by her, and lays his head on her lap, and ſo falls aſleep ; 


vol. 1x. P- 715 &c. See Tab. V. Fiſh, NY 62. 5 
a dif- upon which the virgin making a ſignal, the hunters come | This unicorn's horn has been ſo common in the Daniſh | 
0 in and take the beaſt; which could never be caught any | and neighbouring ſeas, that there was a magnificent 
jour to Poms way, becauſe it would either caſt itſelf headlong | throne built only of them in that kingdom; thg horns 


rom the rock, or die. For an account of the animal to 
f ich the appellation of the unicern has been applied, 
tt RuixocEROs. | | | 5 8 
hat ordinarily paſſes among us for unicorn's horn, and 
| % Gown for ſuch in the collection of curioſities, and 
ued for ſuch by ſeveral phyſicians, we are aſſured by 


are from ten to fifteen ſeet in length, and are all white, 

and furrowed with a ſpiral line. 

Unicorn's horn has the ſame medicinal virtues with hart's 

horn and ivory; but at preſent is only kept as an o na- 

ment in druggiſts ſhops. - 0 

UN1CORN, /ea, is alſo a name given to two forts of ſmall 

chm, in his account of Greenland, &c. is the tooth. | fiſh caught in the American feas, and known among au- 
0 a large fiſh of the whale kind, called by the iſlanders | thors under the name of MONOCEROS piſeis. . 

| We requent enough in the icy ſea. The tooth or UNION U foffile, folſile unicorn's horn, the name of a fub- 
0M, turned, channelled, and terminating in a point, | ftance much uſed in medicine in ſome parts of the world, 
rp is, ſprings. out of the middle of the ſore-part of | but which ſeems to have been very little underſtood by 
ti upper jaw, where it has a root a foot long, as | many who have written of it, Dr. Hill, ſrom the exa« 

| 5 as the horn itſelf: it is the only tooth the ani-| mination of the ſeveral varieties of ſhapes it is found in, 
ns in, oper jaw, and ſerves it as a weapon of | and trying it by the 322 teſts which fix the criterions 
399. 8 ; | 131 | 


Vor. IV. Nv of 


that of quinces, which Dr. Ebrens aſcribes to a bitumi- 


- 


bf foſſils, has determined it to be no other than a ter- 
rene cruſtaceous ſpar, not very different from the oſteo- 
colla, and other bodies of that genus, which he has called 
the c:bdeloplacia z and has diſtinguiſhed this peculiar ſpe- | 
cies by the name cibdeloplacium albido- ſubeinereum, fria- 
bile, ſuper levi, or the whitiſh-grey friable -cruſta- 
teous ſpar, with a ſmooth ſurface. 
It differs principally from the oſteocolla in its ſoftneſs and 
the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface 3 but from its having, like 
many other of the cruitaceous terrene ſpars, the property 
of encruſting, and ſometimes even permeating the pores 
of bodies, and in a manner petrifying them, it has ob- 
tained the names of the things it thus lodges itſelf in and 
about, which being uſually bone, and ſome of them bones 
of an extraordinary ſize and figure, have been taken for 
the bones and horns of «unicorns; and the name and na- 
ture of the body itſelf wholly Joſt and neglected, and 
that of the horn, with that of its imaginary animal, only 
preſerved. | ; | en. 
They are, however, now ſenſible in Germany, that it is 
not the horn, but this ſubſtance which is lodged about it, 
Which is the medicine; for they never uſe the foſſile 
bones, which are petrified in the common way, but only 
| ſuch as are impregnated with this ſparry ſubſtance z and 
even uſe all ſubſtances whatever, which are impregnated 
with this, whether bones or wood, under the fame name, 
calling the natural tubular pieces of it, which are very 
common, and alfo the pieces of branches of trees im- 
pregnated with it, by the common name of unicorn's horn, 
while they allow plain bones, petrified in the common 
way, no ſuch name. So that the word is now become a 
mere technical term, and ſignifies either this ſpar in its 
pure ſtate, or any ſubſtance whatever which is impreg- 
nated with it. 5 „ 
It is a lax and ſpongy terrene ſpar, and is naturally of 2 
regular form, in ſome degree like chat of the oſteocolla, 
being al ways found, where it has conereted pure, and 


| 
J 


not been in the way of any extraneous ſubſtance, an ob- 


long and moderately thick, cylindric, tubular body, fre- 
quently narrower at one end than the other, and ap- 
proaching to a conic form. Uſually its hollow is empty, 
dut ſometimes it is found filled up with a ſubſtance of the 


ſame nature with itſelf, only compoſed of a larger pro- 


portion of earth with leſs ſpar, and therefore more crum- 

bly and ſoſt. Theſc are found of various ſizes, from an 
inch to three feet long. The larger ſpecimens are moſt 
frequent; and it is very probable, that the ignorance of 
the firſt ages, which brought it into uſe in medicine, 
might take theſe natural concretions for unicorns horns. 
It is found in other parts of the world beſide Germany, 


and is in great eſteem in many places as a ſudorific and | 


aſtringent;z and is given in fevers, attended with diar- 


rhœas, with great ſucceſs. Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſ. p. 361. 


Dr. Ebrens, in his Natural Hiſtory of Hartz Foreſt, in 


Germany, gives a particular account of this foſſile. He 


ſays, that it is dug up of different ſhapes ; ſometimes 
like a ſtraight horn, ſkull, jaw-bone, ſhoulder-blade, back- 


bone, rib, tooth, thigh-bones, or other bones of men | 


and beaſts; and ſometimes like an unſhaped lump or 
maſs of ſtone, having no reſemblance to bone. Conri- 
gius, and Otto Guerick, have maintained that this fol- 
file is petrified bone; others, as Sennertus, Schtæder, 
Bauſchius, &c. not being able to comprehend how bones 
of ſuch ſize and in ſuch quantities ſhould be collected to- 
gether, and diflatisfied with the account given by natu- 
raliſts of the manner of their petrifaction, reckon it 
among the minerals. Some think, with Libavius, that 
it is a bituminous earth; others ſay that it is a kind of 
| agate 3 but Dr. Ebrens apprehends, that it is formed of a 
clay or fattiſh earth, called marga or marl, common in| 
that country, hardened by petrifying water, and aſſum- 


ing different ſhapes and ſizes, according to the ſituation | 


in which this earth lies under ground. Ic is commonly 
of a light grey, black, or yellowiſh colour, and ſcldom 
perfectly White; ſometimes it is as hard as a ſtone, and 
ſometimes ſoft as clay, and hardens by being expoſed to 
the air. It has commonly neither ſmell nor taſte; 
though in ſome caſes it has Lo found with. a ſcent like 


nous ſubſtance mixed with the petrifying water. The 


whiteſt and*melloweſt is reckoned the beſt for medical | 
_ purpoſes. It operates, he ſays, like the terra ſigillata, |. 


abſorbing, aſtringing, and yramarng perſpiration z and 
is one of the ingredients of the bezoardic powder, de- 
ſcribed by Ludovici in his Pharmacopœia Moderno ſx- 


culo applicanda, and produces a very good effect, unleſs |. 


a ſymptomatic coſtiveneſs forbids the uſe of it. Exter- 
nally it ſerves in puſtulary eruptions and eroſions about 
the pudendum and fundament in children, and in eye- 
Waters. Hoffman adviſes people to try the /o//ile unicorn 
firſt upon a dog, before it is uſed in medicine ; becauſe 
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is nevet obſerved in ati foſſile of this kind fen. 
near Hartz foreſt. ore 58 one found in or 
n ae denotes a t 
conſiſtent either with another thing, or wich; 
ſpect of figure, ſtructure, proprio: T 
which ſenle it ſtands oppoſed to difform. : 
Unirorm, in a Military Senſe, ſignifies the ornam 
parts of a ſoldier's dreſs, by which one re ime Mental 
{tinguiſhed from another. See Renn * 
Usironu, or equable motion. See MoTtow, 5 


UniFoRM flowers of plants. See Pol ; 
Un1ronm matter, in! Nane Pied dar ber. 
e the ſame kind and texture. ; which is all 
NIFORM temperament. See TEMPER 4 
UNIFORMITY, regularity, a Ame e pul bla 
between the parts of a whole. Such js that by ay 
with in figures of many ſides, and angles ref bee 
equal, and anſwerable to each other. 8 
A late ingenious author makes BEAUTx 
formity, joined or combined with variety. 
Where the uniformity is equal in two objecls, 
he contends, 1s as the variety; and wher | 
equal, the beauty is as the uniformity, 
UN1FORMITY is particularly uſed for one and the ſame form 
of public prayers, and adminiſtration of ſacrament: and 
other rites, &c. of the church of England, preſcribed b 
the famous flat. 1 Eliz. and 13 & 14 Car. II. ca 
called the Ae of Uniformity. See LitTuroy, Ver 
UNIGENTFUS, called alſo the Conſtitution, in Ecelfrafti 
cal Hiſtory, a famous bull, deriving its denomination 
from the firſt word of it, which was iſſued in 1713 þ 
| 2 Clement XI. and in which Quenel's book, Fx Bu 
oral Reflexions on the New T eſtament, was condemn. 
ed, and a hundred and one propoſitions contained in it 
were pronounced heretical. This bull gave a favourable 
turn to the affairs of the Jeſuits ; but it was highly detri- 
mental to the intereſts of the Romiſh church, as many 
of the wiſer members of that community candidly ac. 
knowledge. For it not only confirmed the proteſtants in 
their ſeparation, by convincing them that the church of 
Rome was reſolved to adhere to its ancient ſuperſtitions 
and corruptions, but alſo offended many of the Roman 
catholics, who had no peculiar attachment to the doc- 
_ trincs of Janſenius, againſt which this bull was levelled, 
and were ny bent on-the purſuit of truth, and the ad- 
vancement of piety. See JANSENISM. : 
The diſſenſions and tumults excited in France by this edit 
were in the higheſt degree violent. A conſiderable num- 
ber of biſhops, among whom was the cardinal de No- 
ailles, archbiſhop of Paris, and a large body, compoſed 
of perſons eminently diſtinguiſhed tor their piety and 
erudition, both among the clergy and laity, appealed 
from the bull to a general council ; and hence thole who 
reject the authority of the bull, are called APPELLANTS. 
However, the iſſue of this famous conteſt was favourable 
to the bull, which was at length rendered valid by the 
authority of the parliament, and was regiſtered among 
the laws of the ſtate. Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. v. p. 
78, Kc. 8% %.. | ba AED 
UNILOCULAR capſale, among Botaniſis. See Car- 
SULE, 1 3 5 e 
UNIOLA, fea-fide oats of Carolina, in Botany, a genus of 
the triandria digynia claſs. Its characters are, that the 
_ calyx is multivalve, and the ſmall ſpikes ovated and ca- 
-.. rinated.. There are four ſpecies. s.. 
UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of two ot 
more different things in one. Philoſophers are exceed- 
ingly. to ſeck about the manner of the union of foul and 
body, or by what medium it is that two ſuch heteroge- | 
neous beings are kept cloſely together. 
It is one of the great laws of this un, 
ſuch an impreſſion on the brain be fellowe 
ſuch a ſenſation, or perception in the ſoul. _ 
Union, in > philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Pr. Geet, 
for one of the three ways of mixture; being the 8 
together of atoms, or inſenſible particles, ſo as to al. 
in a plane: as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the cryſta 
zations of ſalts and the like bodies. 
Union, among Painters, expreſſes a 
ment between the ſeveral parts o 
e. gr. there is a conſiderable degree 
nexion between them, both as 10 t 
eee ſo that they apparently con 
thing. | en 
Union in Arebitecture, may denote a harmony betwe 
the colours in the materials of a building. 
Union, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes à © 
conſolidating of two churches into one. 
This is not to be done without the conſent 
biſhop, the patron, and the incumbent. , |, 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of unten 


acceſſion, that of confufron, and that of equalith Union 


hing to be firaila; or 
If, in re. 
like. In 


to conſiſt in uni- 


the beauty, 


e the variety is 


that ſuch and 
d by ſuch aud 


ſymmetry and agree- 
f : painting; Wi» 
of relation and col. 


s he 
he figuring and! 
ſpire to form ole 


ombining or 


both of ts 


that of 


he thinks it is ſometimes of a poiſonous nature, but his 


| 93 confuſion, is that where the two titles are ſup-] 


UNIT 


f «-ofſen is the moſt uſual : by this the united be- 
Vox of ace a member, and acceſſory of the prin- | 
n | Ny 


reſſed, and a new one created, including both. 


UNION of equality, is that where the two titles ſubſiſt, but | 


are equal, and independent. 


By ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. it is enacted, that an 
1 or conſolidation of two churches may be admitted, 


tovided the annual value of one of them, in the king's 
S r doth not exceed 61. and the diſtance between them 
t above one mile. 2 
15 another ſtat. 17 Car. II. cap. 3. it is enacted, 
that the union of two churches, or chapels, in any city 


or town, by the biſhop, patron, and chief magiſtrate of | 


the town, ſhall be valid, unleſs the value of the churches 
ſo united exceed. 100/. 

By the union the two churches are become fo much one, 
that a ſecond bene fice may be taken by diſpenſation 
within the ſtatute of pluralities. If any queſtion ariſe 


concerning the union, after it is eſtabliſhed, this may not 


de tried in the temporal, but only in the ſpiritual court; 
unleſs it be ſuch union as is reſtrained by the aforeſaid 
| ſtatutes. 55 | 
Uxlox, hypeftatical. See HYPOSTATICAL. 


Union, in the Manege, denotes the action by which a 


horſe draws together and aſſembles the parts of his body, 
and his ſtrength, in diſtributing it equally upon his fore- 
legs, and in reuniting or drawing them together; as we 
ourſelves do when we are going to jump, or perform any 
other action which demands ſtrength and agility. This 
poſture alone is fufficient to ſettle and place the head of 


the animal, to lighten and reader his ſhoulders and legs | 
active, which, from the ſtructure of his body, ſupport | 
and govern the greateſt part of his weight. Being then, 
by theſe means, made ſteady, and his head well placed, | 


you will perceive in every motion which he makes a ſur- 


priſing correſpondence of the parts with the whole. The | 


legs and ſhouiders of a horſe ſupport, as we have ſaid, 


is always employed, and conſequently needs the aſſiſtance 


ol art to eaſe it; and in this conſiſts the #799 or putting 
together, which, by ſetting the horſe upon his haunches, | 
counterbalances and relieves his fore-part. Beſides, the | 
union not only helps and relieves the part of the horſe | 


that is the weakeſt, but it is ſo neceſſary to every horſe, 
that no horſe that is diſunired can go freely: he can nei- 
ther leap nor gallop with agility and lightneſs, nor run 
without being in manifeſt danger of falling, and pitch- 
ing himſelf headlong; becauſe his motions have no har- 


mon nor agreement with one another. The TROT is 


very efficacious in bringing a horſe to this nen; 1. e. 
the trot, in which he is ſupported and kept together, and 
yet ſuppled at the ſame time : this compels the horſe to 
put himſelf together, and to collect and unite his ſtrength. 


In order to ſupport the horſe in this trot, the horſeman 
ſhould hold his hand near his body, keeping his horſe 


together a little, and having his legs near his ſides. The 
effect of the hand is to confine and raiſe the fore. parts 
of the horſe ; the effect of the legs is to puſh and drive 
torward the hinder parts. Now, if the fore-parts are 


kept back or confined, and the hinder parts are driven\ 
forward, the horſe, in a quick motion, ſuch as the trot, 
mult neceſſarily fit down upon his haunches, and unite | 


and put himſelf together. For the ſame reaſon, the 
making of your horſe to launch out vigorouſly in his trot, 
and the quickening of his cadence from time to time, the 
putting of him to make paſſades, the ſtopping of him, 


and making him to go backward, will all contribute to- 


as his acquiring the union. If your horſe trots, preſs 


im a little; in the inſtant when he redoubles and quick- | 


ens his action, moderate and ſhorten the hurry of his 
bace; and the more he preſſes to go forward, the more 
; g checked and confined tend to unite his 
limbs, and t 


12. on the one hand, to the ardour of the horſe who 
preſſes to 
7 = horſeman on the other, who, by holding him in, 
155 ens the pace, and raiſes the fore - parts of the crea- 
, and at the ſame time diſtributes his ſtrength equally 
. 1 his limbs. The action of a horſe, when going 
ward, is directly oppoſi 
ou his thoulders ; by this 
elf upon his haunches; 
more effectual, 
is often owin 
mäunches. 


he is compelled to put him. 
and this leſſon is ſo much the 
as the cauſe of a horſe's being diſunited 
to the pain he feels in bending his 
2 nn have not leſs effect, eſpecially upon horſes 
8 re clumſy and heavy ſhouldered; becauſe they are 
taught to uſe them and to raiſe them up; and when 

e raiſe them up, it neceſſarily follows, that their 


3 


he union will be owing to oppoſite cauſes; 


go forward, and to the diligence and attention 


te to his abandoning himſelf 


dhe greateſt part of his weight; and, therefore, his fore- 
part, either when he is in motion, or in a ſtate of reſt, | 


* 


is at 3 
1 


UN1on, or the Un1on, by way of eminence, is more par- 


ticularly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby the 


UNI 


whole weight muſt be thrown upon their haunches: A 
light and gentle hand, then, and the aids of the legs, 


Judiciouſly managed, are capable of giving a horſe the 


Union; but before a horſe is put upon his haunches, his 
fore-part muſt be lightened, and he muſt acquire. that 
ſuppleneſs, which is the ſource of light and free action. 
Nothing can ſupple the ſhoulder more than the working 
of a horſe upon large circles; walk him firſt round the 
circle, in order to make him know his ground; after- 
wards try to draw his head in, or towards the centre, by 
means of your inner rein aud inner leg: e. gr. I work 
my horſe upon a circle; and I go to ih right; I draw 
his head to the right, by pulling the right rein; I bring 
in his outward ſhoulder by means of the left rein; and 
I fupport him at the ſame time with my inner leg. Thus 
the horſe has his head in the centte, although the croupe 
Ihe right leg croſſes over the left leg; and 
the right f 
the whole weight of the horſe in the action. In work- 
ing him to the leſt hand, and following the ſame me- 


thod, the leſt ſhoulder is ſuppled, and the right is preſſed 


and confined. When this lefſon, which tends not only 
to ſupple the ſhoulders, but likewiſe to give an appuy, is 
well comprehended by the horſe, let him be led along 
the ſide of the wall. Having placed his head, the horſe- 


man is to make uſe of the inner rein, which draws in 
his head, and to bring in his outward ſhoulder by means 


of the other rein. In this poſture the horſeman ſupports 


him with his inner leg, and he goes along the wall; his 
croupe being ont, and at liberty, and his inner leg paſſ- 
ing over and croſſing his outward leg at every ſtep he 
makes. By this his neck and ſhoulders are ſuppled, his 
haunches worked, and he is taught to know the heels. 
The haunches are thus worked, though the croupe of 
the horſe is at liberty ; becauſe it is from the fore-parts 
only that a horſe can be upon his haunches. In effect, 
after having placed his head, draw it in, and you will 
lengthen his croupe; if you raiſe him higher before than 
behind, his legs come under his belly, and conſequently 
he bends his haunches. It is the ſame when he comes 
down hill, his croupe, being higher than his fore-parts, 


is puſhed under him, and the horſe is upon his haunches ; 


ſince it is evident, that the hinder ſupport all the fore- 
parts; therefore, in going along the fide of the wall, by 


means of the inner rein, the horſe is put together and 
united. When a horſe has acquired union, he becomes 
able to undertake and execute, with juſtneſs and grace, 


whatever the horſeman demands of him, conformably to 
his ſtrength and diſpoſition. Berenger's Art of Horſe- 


manſhip, vol. it. chap. 7. 


two ſeparate kingdoms of England and Scotland were- 


incorporated into one, under the title of the kingdom of 
| Great Britain. „%% dT 014% „ 1 
The kingdom of Scotland, notwithſtanding the union of 
the crowns on the acceſſion of their king James VI. to 
that of England in 1603, continued an entirely ſeparate 


and diſtinct kingdom for above a century more, though 
an union had been long projected; which was judged to 


be the more eaſy to be done, as both kingdoms were an- 
ciently under the ſame government, and 1till retained a 
very great reſemblance, though far from an identity, in 
their laws. By an act of parliament, 1 Jac. I. cap. 1. 
it is declared, that theſe two mighty, famous, and ancient 
kingdoms, were formerly one. And fir Edward Coke 


obſerves, how marvellous a conformity there was, not 
only in the religion and language of the two nations, but 


alſo in their ancient laws, the deſcent of the crown, their 


parliaments, their titles of nobility, their officers of ſtate 


and of juſtice, their writs, their cuſtoms, and even the 

language of their laws: upon which account he ſuppoſes 
the common law of each to have been originally the 
ſame. However, fir Edward Coke, and the politicians 


of that time, conceived preat difficulties in carrying on 
the projected union; but theſe were at length overcome, 
and the great work was happily effected in the year 1707, 


by the general conſent of the queen, and the eſtates of 


S 
The act, or treaty of union, con 


Scotch ones, examined, approved, and ſigned on the 
third of Auguſt 1706. The parliament of Scotland ap- 
roved it on the fourth of February 1707. and the par- 
nt of England on the tenth of March in the ſame 
year. On the ſeventeenth following the queen went to 
parliament, where ſhe approved the ſame treaty, with the 
act of ratification. 
The purport of the moſt conſiderable articles is as follows : 
1. That on the firſt of May, 1707, and for ever after, 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall be united 


into one kingdom, by the name of Great Britain. 2. 


The 
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The ſucceſſion to the monarchy of Great Britain ſhall be] doing homage to the crown of England; dl wie 
the ſame as was before ſettled with regard to that of in the reign of Edward the Firſt, the line of 10 gt, 
England. 3. The united kingdom ſhall be repreſented | Princes was aboliſhed; and the king of England r 
by one parliament. 4. There ſhall be a communication] ſon became, as a matter of courſe, their titular i 
ok all rights and privileges between the ſubjects of both] the territory of Wales being then entirely annexed (1, 
kingdoms, except where it is otherwiſe agreed. 9. When kind of feudal reſumption) to the dominion of the cr : 
England raiſes 2,000,000. by a land-tax, Scotland ſhall] of England. 10 Edw. I. By 12 Edw. I. and other ful 
' raiſe 48,0007. 16, 17. The ſtandards of the coin, of | ſequent ſtatutes, their provincial immunitieg were f 
weights, and of meaſures, ſhall be reduced to thoſe off ther abridged ; but the finiſhing ſtroke to their inde I 
England, throughout the united kingdoms. 18. The dency was given by the ſtatute 27 Hen, VIII. ca. — 
| laws relating to trade, cuſtoms, and the exciſe, ſhall be] which at the ſame time admitted them to a "XI 
the ſame in Scotland as in England. But all the other] communication of laws with the ſubjects of En wh 
laws of Scotland ſhall remain in force, but alterable by | By this ſtatute it is enaCted, 1. That the dominian i 
the parliament of Great Britain; yet with this caution, W ales ſhall be for ever united to the kingdom of En, 
that laws relating to public policy are alterable at the diſ-| land. 2. That al Welchmen born ſhall have the "Fi 
cretion of the parliament; laws relating to private right | liberties as the other king's ſubjeQs. 3. That lands 1 
are not to be altered, but for the evident utility of the] Wales ſhall be inheritable according to the Engliſh i 
people of Scotland, 22. Sixteen peers are to be choſen] nures and rules of deſcent. 4. That the laws of En . 
to repreſent the peerage of Scotland in parliament, and] land, and no other, ſhall be uſed in Wales; beſides man 
forty-five members to ſit in the houſe of commons. 23. other regulations of the police of the principality, And 
The ſixteen peers of Scotland ſhall have all privileges of | the ſtatute 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 26. confirms the 
arliament; and all peers of Scotland ſhall be peers of | ſame, adds farther regulations, divides it into twelve 
Beens Britain, and rank next after thoſe of the ſame de-] ſhires, and, in ſhort, reduces it into the ſame order in 
gree at the time of the union, and ſhall have all privileges | which it ſtands at this day ; differing from the kingdom 
of peers, except ſitting in the houſe of lords, and voting of England in only a few particulars, and thoſe tog of 
on the trial of a peer. | the nature of privileges (ſuch as having courts within jt. 
Theſe are the principal of the twenty-five articles of | ſelf, independent of the proceſs of Weltminſter-hay), - 
union, which are ratified and confirmed by ſtatute 5 | and ſome other immaterial peculiarities, hardly Moe 
Anne, cap. 8. in which ſtatute there are alſo two acts] than are to be found in many counties of England it- 
of parliament recited ; the one of Scotland, whereby the | ſelf. 7 3 e 
church of Scotland, and alſo the four univerſities of that! The town of Berwick upon Tweed was originally pait of 
| kingdom, are eſtabliſhed for ever, and ali ſucceeding ſo-] the kingdom of Scotland; and as ſuch was for a time re. 
vereigns are to take an oath inviolably to maintain the] duced by king Edward I. into the poſſeſſion of the crown 
| ſame; the other of England, 5 Anne, cap. 6. whereby | of England; and during its ſubjection, it received from 
the acts of uniformity of 13 Eliz. and 13 Car. II. (ex-| that prince a charter, which (after its ſubſequent ceſſion 
cept as the ſame had (Ga altered by parliament at that | by Edward Baliol, to be for ever united to the crown 
time) and all other acts then in force for the preſervation | and realm of England) was confirmed by king Edward 
of the church of England, be declared perpetual; and it} III. with ſome additions, een that it ſhould be 
is ſtipulated, that every ſubſequent king and queen ſhall | governed by the laws and uſages which it enjoyed before 
take an oath inviolably to maintain the ſame within Eng-] us reduction by Edward I. Its conſtitution was new mo- 
land, Ireland, Wales, and the town of Berwick upon] delled, and ap on an Engliſh footing by a charter of 
Tweed; and it is enaQted, that theſe two acts ſhall for | king James I. and all its liberties, franchiſes, and cuf- 
* ever be obſerved as fundamental and eſſential conditions | toms, were confirmed in parliament by the ſtatutes 22 
of the union. „ 5 Edw. IV. cap. 8. and 2 Jac. I. cap. 28. Though, there- 
, The great officers of the crown of Scotland, before the | fore, it has ſome local peculiarities, derived from the an- 
union, were, the lord high chancellor, lord high trea-| cient laws of Scotland, yet it is clearly part of the realm 
ſurer, or treaſurer, lord privy-ſeal, and lord regiſter, or of England, being repreſented by burgeſſes in the houſe 
5 | ſecretary. Their leſs officers of ſtate were, the lord re- of commons, and bound by all aQts of the Britiſh parlia- 
| | giſter, lord advocate, lord treaſurer depute, and lord | ment, whether ſpecially named, or otherwiſe, Accord- 
. | | "qultice-clerk. 5 I ingly it was declared by ſtatute 20 Geo. II. cap. 24. that, 
Since the union the officers of ſtate in Scotland are the] where England only is mentioned in any act of parlia- 
keeper of the great ſeal, lord privy-ſcal, lord regiſter, ment, the fame notwithſtanding hath and ſhall be derm. 
lord vice-admiral, lord juſtice general, lord preſident, | ed to comprehend the dominion of Wales, and town of 
| lord chief baron of the exchequer, lord advocate, lord Berwick upon 'I'weed. And, though certain of the 
1 juſtice clerk, lord high conſtable, heretable royal ſtand- king's writs or proceſſes of the courts of Weſtminſter do 
„ ard bearer, knight mareſchal, heretable keeper of the not uſually run into Berwick, any more than the princi- 
[ king's houſhold, heretable carver, and heretable uſher of | pality of Wales, yet it hath been ſolemnly adjudged, 
'Y | | the white rod. The privy-council of Scotland is ſunk in | that all 282 writs (as thoſe of mandamus, proli- 
= 5 the parliament and privy- council of Great Britain, and | bition, habeas corpus, certiorari, 8c.) may iſſue to Bel. 
| | the civil and criminal cauſes are chiefly cognizable by | wick, as well as to every other of the dominions of the 
n oo | two courts of judicature, viz. the as of Juſtice, or | crown of England; and that indictments, and other lo. 
5 | the court of SE3SION, and the JUSTICIARY court, un-] cal matters ariling in the town of Berwick, may be tried 
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| der the direction of the lord juſtice general, with an an-| by a jury in the county of Northumberland: 3 

ö nual ſalary of 20000. the lord juſtice clerk, with 5001. As to Ireland, that is ſtill a diſtinct, though a dependeit, 
| Wy | N per annum, five commiſhoners at 2001. each, his ma- ſubordinate kingdom. It Was entitled the dominion, 4 
5 1 jeſty's AbVocATE, with 10000. per annum, three de-] lordſhip of Ireland, ſtat. Hiberniz, 14 Hen. we , wo 
| 1 puty advocates, a ſolicitor general, &c. Beſides theſe | the king's ſtyle was no other than deminits ho, 5 
| two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of | of Ireland, till the thirty-third year of king Henry \ | 
| union, have a COURT of exchequer, under the direction] when he aſſumed the title of king, which is ny ary" 
of a lord chief baron, with a ſalary of 2000). per an-| by act of parliament 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 3. n 
num, and four barons, The court of admiralty in Scot-| Comm. vol. i. Int. fect. 4. 

land is a ſupreme court in all caſes competent to its ju- UNION ffre- ice. See INSURANCE. _ 5 
riſdiction, and under the direction of the lord vice ad- | UNIONS, untenes, in Phyſiology, the ſame with mar galt 
miral, whoſe ſalary is 10001. per annum, a judge, pro- or pears. See Pay. de 2 
_ curator fiſcal, &c. The courts of commiſſaries in Scot- | UNIQUE is ſometimes angliſied, and uſed to dene 
| land anſwer to thoſe of the Engliſh dioceſan chancellors; | thing which is the only one of is kind. 1 
| the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh, wherein, be- | UNISETA, in Natural Hiftory, the name of à i e 
fore four judges, actions are pleaded concerning wills, | fly, found frequently fitting on the ammi or biſhops 5 
| itte right of patronage to eccleſiaſtical benefices, tithes, | and diſtinguiſhed by having one long hair or brille g 

divorces, and ſuch cauſes. The office of privy ſeal is] ing out at its tail. See HENOTHRIX. 4s, which 

| under the direction of the lord privy ſeal, with a ſalary | UNISON, in Aue, is the effect of two 8 3 
| of 30007. per annum, a deputy, writer to the privy ſeal, | are equal, in degree of tune, or in point ot gre 

| | and his deputy. The great ſeal office is under the di-| acutenels. or «v0 ſounds, pro- 
| rection of the lord keeper, with 3000“. per annum, and | Uniſon may be defined a conſonance of two 3 matter, 
| deputy and king's writer. The lord regiſter's office is | duced by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the v ede 
under the ſuperintendance of the lord regiſter, with | length, thickneſs, and tenſion, equally itrue ? e 
2000). per annum, and fix deputies. The chancery is | fame time; ſo that they yield the fame ee other, that 
under the adminiſtration of a director, deputy, and prin- | Or, it is the union of two ſounds, ſo * * as one 
| cipal clerk. See CoLLEGE of heralds, and Univex-| the ear, perceiving no difference, receives 
5  $ITY. | | and the tame ſound. See $0UND- 
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Under this article of union we may obſerve, with reſpe&t | What conſtitutes wni/onance, is the equality ol cies 
where 


to Wales, that very early in our hiſtory we find its princes of vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in e 
| | $ 


1 uniſon, or octave, to the given not 


dor even a drinki 


lome re t 


ſounded 
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whete there is an inequality in that reſpect, and, of con 


ſequence, an inequality in degree of tune, the unequal 
ſounds conſtitute an inter val. | 0 


vince iſochronous' vibrations produce ſounds that are mu- 


fical, and that are faid to continue at the ſame pitch, and 


flower vibrations produce graver, flatter or lower ſounds, 
and quicker vibrations produce ſounds that are acuter, 
ſharper, or higher; it follows, that if ſeveral ſlrings, 
however different in length, thickneſs, denſity, and ten- 


Gon, or other ſounding bodies, vibrate all together in 


equal times, their ſounds will have one and the ſame 
pitch, however they may differ in loudneſs, or other qua- 
lities, and are, therefore, called zni/ons; and, on the 
contrary, the vibrations of uniſons are iſochronous. This 
obſervation reduces rhe theory of all ſorts of muſical 
ſounds to that of the founds of a ſingle ſtring, with re- 
ſpect to gravity or acuteneſs. Conſequently'the wider 


and narrower vibrations of a muſical ſtring, or of any 
other body ſounding muſically, are all ifochronous very 


nearly; otherwiſe,” while the vibrations decreaſe in 


breadth till chey ceaſe, the pitch of the ſound could not | 
continue the ſame as we perceive it does, if the firſt vi- 


brations be not too large; in which caſe the ſound is a 
little acuter at the beginning than afterwards. In like 
manner, ſince the pitch bf the ſound of a ſtring or bell, 
or other vibrating body, does not ſenſibly alter, while the 
hearer varies his diſtance from it; it tollows, that the 


larger and lefſer vibrations of the particles of air, at 


ſmaller and greater diſtances from the ſounding body, 


| are all iſochronous; and conſequently, that the little 


ſpaces deſcribed by the vibrating particles are every where 
proportional to the celerity and force of their motions, as 


m a pendulum ; and this difference of force, at different 
_ diſtances from the ſounding body, cauſes a difference in | 
the loudneſs of the ſound, but not in its pitch. It fol- 
Jows alſo, that the harmony of two or more ſounds, ac- 
cording as it is perfect or imperſe& at any one diſtance, 
will alſo be perfect or imperfeC at any other diſtance ; | 


and this is a known fact, e gr. in a ring of bells. II 
two mufical firings (ſee STR1NG), have the ſame thick- 


nels, denſity, and tenſion, and differ in length only, 
mathematicians have demonſtrated, that the times of 
their ſingle vibrations are proportional to their lengths. | 
Hence, if a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument be ſtopped in 
the middle, and the ſound of the half be compared with 
that of the whole, we may acquire the idea of the inter- | 
val of two ſounds, whoſe finale vibrations (i. e. the times) | 
are in the ratio of 1 to 2; and by comparing the ſounds | 
0 75 Þ 45 Xs Es 55 157 &c. of the ſtring with the | 
ſound of the whole, we may acquire the ideas of the 


intervals of two ſounds, whoſe ſingle vibrations are in 


the ratio of 2 to 3, 3 to 4, 3 to 5, 4 to5, 5 to 6, 8 to 
9, and g to 10, &c. See Cho D. Smith's Harmonics, 


2, &ce. e Fs | _ | - 
Unite is the firſt and greateſt of concords; and the 
Jet others deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining 


E to be only that in ſounds, which unity is in num- 


Theſe reſtrain the word concord to intervals, and make 
[ inelude a difference of tune; but this is precarious z 


tor as the word concord ſignifies an agreement of ſounds, 


it is certainly applicable to nens in the firſt degree. 
But though wniſonance, or an equality of tune, makes | 


” the molt perfect agreement of ſound, it is not true that | 
the nearer an 


y two ſounds come to an equality of tune, 


L. Bae the more agreeable. The mind is delighted 
Vith variety; and the reaſon of the agreeableneſs or dif- | 


agreeableneſs of two ſounds muſt be aſcribed to ſome 
other cauſe than the e 


r of their vibrations, 


ed, either with the voice, or a ſonorous 


: 1 another ſonorous body near it, whoſe tune is either 
wnſen, or octave to that ſound, will f. 


. S. 


: © Experiment 1s eaſily tried by the ſtrings of two in- | 


ruments; or by a _ and an harpſichord ; or a bell, 
a ng-g 218. ; 

* may philoſophers account for thus; one ſtring being 
q. > and the air put in motion thereby; every other 
ng, within the 

herefrom ; but each ſtring caa only 


m ; . 5 : 
zone With a determinate velocity of recouries or vibra- 


tions; 


ribrati and all »niſons proceed from equal, or equidiurnal | 


ons; and other contords from other proportions. 
The ni/on ſtring, then, keeping equal pace Sith the 
muſt h ſtring, as having the ſame meaſure of vibrations, 
* ee its motion continued, and ſtill improved, till 
Other — 1 and it give a diſtin ſound. 
in : 
Vor. I. N85 gs haye their motions propagated 


ound its proper 


foundation, or, as ſome call it, the mother of all the reſt : | 


quality or inequality of the num- | 


reach of. that motion, will receive | 


— 


ſite motion, and this, too, ſrequently, 


\ 


* 


in different degrees; according to the frequency of tHe - 
cCoineidence of their vibrations with thoſe of the ſounded 


ſtring + the 
fifth after 
any effect. | 5 . TR 
This they illuſtrate (as Galileo firſt ſuggeſted) by the 

ndulum, which beirig ſet a moving, the motion may 

continued and augmented, by making frequent, light, 
coincident impulſes; as blowing on it when the vibration 
is juſt fiviſhed : but if it be touched by any croſs or oppo- 


; e motion will 
be interrupted, and ceaſe altogether. So, of two uniſon 


octave, therefore, moſt ſenſibly ; then the 
which, the eroſſing of the motions prevents 


ſtrings, if the one be forcibly ſtruck, it communicates 


motion, by the air, to the other; and both being equi- 
diurnal in their vibrations, that is, finiſhing them pre- 
eiſely together, the motion of that other will be improv- 


ed and heightened, by the frequent impulſes, received 
from the vibrations of the firlt, 
when that other has fniſhed its vibration, and is ready to 

return: but if the vibrations of the chords be unequal in 
duration, there will be a croſſing of motions, leſs or 
more, according to the proportion of the inequality; by 


cauſe given preciſely 


which the motion of the untouched ſtring will be ſo 


checked, as never to be ſenſible. And this we find td 
be the caſe in all conſonances, except uniſon, oCtave, and 


the fifth. See Chop. 


UNIT, UN Irn, or UniTty,, in Arithmetic, the number 


one, or one ſingle individual part of diſcrete quantity. 
See NUMBER. | 


If a number conſiſts of four or five places, that which is 
_ outermoſt towards the right hand, is called the place of 


units. | | 


Number, in general, is by Euclid defined to be uva 
wecc rng, a multitude, or aggregate of units; but, in this 


ſenſe, unity is not a number. 


UNITARIANS, in Fcelefiaftical 11iſtory, a name given to 
_ thoſe who confine the glory and attribute of divinity to 
the Onez _ great and ſupreme God, and Father of 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. _ F 
This denomination is ſometimes applied to thoſe that are 


otherwiſe called Ax LANs; but it is now more commonly 
appropriated to the Soc1nitans, who maingain that the 
Father alone is the God of the univerſe, the only true 
God; that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, with 
a reaſonable ſoul and human body, who had no exiſtence 
before he was born, by the immediate operation and mi- 


raculous power of God at Bethlehem, and who, in the 


courſe of his life and miniſtry, death, reſurtection, and 


exaltation, was honoured with peculiar and extraordinary 
tokens of the divine influence and favour ; and that the 
Holy Spirit was not a perſon, or diſtinct intelligent 
agent, but only the power, influence, and energy of 
od, Some, in imitation of Socinus, allow that Chriſt 
is an object of worſhip ; but moſt of the modern Unita- 
rians reſttict prayer and divine worſhip to God alone. 
For an account of the progreſs of Unitariani/mt in our 
own country, ſee an Hiſtorical View of the State of the 


Unitarian Doctrine and Worſhip from the Reformation to 


our own Times, by Mr. Lindſey, 8vo. 1783. _ 


UNITAS Fratrum, or United Brethren, in Eccloftaftital 
Hiſtory, a name diſtmguiſhing thoſe Chriſtians who 
are frequently called abroad HERRNHUTERS and with | 


us MORAVI1ANS. 


Under mow articles ſome account has been introduced 
of this fe; the account was formed from the authori- 

ties particularly cited at the cloſe of the article HERRN- 

HUTERS; but the editor having been favoured, ſince the 


publication of that article, with ſeveral teſtimonies relat- 
ing to this:denomination of Chriſtians by the Rev. B. la 


| Trobe, a very reputable miniſter among the Moravians 


E | Na in London, and having no object in view but truth, takes 
ts a famed phenomenon in muſic, that an intenſe | 


| found being rail 


this opportunity of declaring his own opinion, that they 
do not allow, either in principle or practice, of tho 

irregularities which have charged upon them ; and 
that the charge ſeems to have been principally owing to 
ſome unguarded expreſſions introduced into their diſs 
courſes and forms of devotion, which, 2s Mr. Cranz, 
their hiſtorian, candidly acknowledges, *©* being not clear 
« and determinate enough, and in part overſtrained, 
<« proved offenſive to many divines both in and out of 


« their congregations.” The reader's candour will 
' therefore lead him to diſtinguiſh between the uniform 


and avowed ſentiments and conduct of thoſe called Mo- 


ravians, and certain ſallies and extravagancies which they 
themſelves diſallow and condemn. 


To thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of this 
ſeR, it is well known, that their moſt ap writers 
have taken great pains to derive their origin from thoſe 


formerly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Moravian 


or Bohemian brethren, and who were afterwards denomie 
Meſheim, 


nated HU$81TES. 


3% 


Brethren in general. Among the miniſters was one John 
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Moſheim, however, obſerves, that they may be ſaid wich 


more 3 to imitate the example of that famous 
community, than to deſcend from thoſe who compoſed 
it: for, he adds, it is well known, that there are very few 
Bohemians and Moravians in the fraternity of the Herrn- 
huters; and it is extremely doubtful, whether even this 
ſmall number are to be conſidered as the poſterity of the 
ancient Bohemian brethren that diſtinguiſhed themſelves | 

ſo early by their zeal for the Reformation. But from the 
Moravian writers, and from Cranz in particular, 261 in- 
fra, we are furniſhed with a circumſtantial account of 
the riſe and progreſs of this ſect from the niath century, 
when the Bohemians and Moravians, and the whole 
Sclavonian nation, were firſt proſelyted to the faith of 
Chriſtianity, to the revival of it by count Zinzendorff. 
To this purpoſe they alledge, that when by the inſtru-⸗ 
mentality of Methodius and Cyrillus, two Greek monks, | 
Bogaris, king of Bulgaria, and king Suatopluck, in Mora- 
via, were converted, they and their reſpeCive countries 
united with the Greek church; Methodius being the firſt 
biſhop, and Cyrillus having tranſlated the Bible into the | 
Sclavonian language. After various ſtruggles the Greek | 
_ Chriſtians were conſtrained to ſubmit to the fee of Rome. 
Some few, however, ſtill adhered to the rites of the 
Greek church, who, iu 1176, being joined by the Wal- 
denſes and inſtructed by them, aſſociated in acts of wor- 
ſhip, and ſent miſſionaries into many countries. In this 
Rare they continued for more than two hundred years, 
till a ſevere perſecution was commenced againſt them in | 
1391. In the beginning of the, next century they ac- 
quired the denomination of Huss1TEs, and were alſo 
called at different periods Fratres Legis Chriſti, or Breth- 


6 W 
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ren of the Law of Chriſt; Unitas Fratrum, or the Unity }- 


* — — „ ** — — — — — * 


of the Brethren; or Fratres Unitatis, United Brethien. 
Notwithſtanding very ſevere treatment, they maintained | 


ſtrict church diſcipline among themſelves ; and, at the | 


| ſynod of Lhota in 1467, choſe twenty, and out of theſe | 
nine perſons, of whom they appointed three by lot for | 
elders. | | f 
Having, at this time, no biſhops of the Bohemian church 
who had not ſubmitted to the ſee of Rome, they ob- 
tained confecration for three of their prieſts of Stephen, 
biſhop of the Waldenſes in Auſtria, and theſe, on their | 
return, ordained ten co-biſhops, or conſeniors, from among | 
the reſt of the preſbyters. After many intervals of per- 
ſecution and of peace, towards the beginning of the ſix- 
-teenth century, there were two hundred congregations 
in Bohemia and Moravn, which had the Bible tranſlated 
into the Bohemian tongue, firſt from the Vulgate, and 
afterwards another from the original text.  _ | 
In 1523, after the dawn of the Reformation, a friendly 
correſpondence commenced between the Brethren and | 
Luther, and afterwards with Calvin, and others of the re- 
formers. 'This correſpondence involved them in a ſevere 
perſecution, which greatly oppreſſed and diſpirited them. 
Ihe diſſenſions alſo that prevailed amongſt themſelves 
threatened their ruin, which were, at length, happily 
_ terminated at the ſynod of Sendomir, in 1570, when 
the three Tropuſſes (i. e. thoſe who held different tenets | 
and rites with regard to non-eſſentials) viz. the epiſco- 
pal brethren, the Lutheran, and reformed, or followers 
of Calvin, agreed that they would perform divine ſervice 
and communicate together. In 1575 they obtained an 
edict for the public exereiſe of their religion, which was 
confirmed in 1600, when they obtained leave to ere | 
new churches. But, in 1612, a civil war broke out in | 
Bohemia, and, in 1521, a violent perſecution occaſioned | 
the diſperſion of their miniſters, and great diſtreſs to the | 
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Amos Comenius, biſhop of the church of the Brethren. 
Cranz has given the ſucceſſion of the Bohemian, Mora- 
vian, and Poliſh biſhops from Stephen, in 1467, to the 
rene wal of the church of the Unied Brethren in this cen- 
tury. In 1662, Comenius conſecrated Peter Figulus, 

commonly called Jablonſky, and, in 1699, his fon, Da- 
niel Erneſt Jabloniky, was conſecrated biſhop ; and by 
him, it is ſaid, the epiſcopal ordination has been com- 
mitted to the preſent Unity of the Brethren, adhering to 
the ef confeſſion, renewed by the emigration of 
many out of Bohemia and Moravia, This emigration | 
was ſo conſiderable, and ſuch numbers of others con- 
formed to the rites of the church of Rome, that, at the 
cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, it was apprehended, 
" that this ancient church was become utterly extinct. . 
Several, however, it is ſaid, continued in Bohemia and 
* Moravia, and retained their principles in ſecret; and 
from theſe the Moravian writers derive the | preſent 
church, known by the name of Unitas Fratrum, or 


—— —_ — — 


United Bretbren, which, they ſay, is a renewal and | 
continuation of the ancient church. About the year 


| whoſe names were Schoefer and Schwedler 


ginning to lay the foundation of an edifice intended for 


It would far exceed our limits to recount the ſucceſſive 
| emigrations to Herrnhut, and the additions that were 


From 


thus the renewed unity of the Brethren became more 


We acknowledge, ſay they, no viſible congregation of | 
_ Chriſt, but where the word of God is taught in ſimpli- 


he gives a different expoſition to this or the other text of 


They guard againſt latitudinarianiſm in religion; they 


among the heathen, ; 
in the year 1732, and the miſſion to Greenland com 


1720, the revival commenced among the poſterity of the [ 


„ = 
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from the archbiſhop on his coufecration- 
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Breubren about Fulneck in Moravia, and 


Leutomiſcliet 


in Bohemia. In Moravia, one Chriſtian David had been 


the chief inſtrument of the edification of his brethre, 
and the inſtructions which he received from miniſter? 
h rs 
nicated,-in 1717, to the deſcendants of the tl Br 
thren. But being perſecuted in their native country ſomeof 
them migrated under the conduct of Chriſtian David 
and, in 1722, put themſclves under the protection of 
Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorff, in Upper Luſz. 
tia z where they built houſes upon the hill called the Hut 
berg, i. e. the Watch Hill, and hence the new ſettlemes, 
was called Herrnhut, i. e. the Watch of the Lord and 
the Brethren were denominated Herrnbuter t. The count 
ſoon aſter removed to Bertholſdorff, and ſuperintended 
their riſing ſettlement. In 1724 more emigrants arrived 
at Herrnhut from Moravia, juſt as the Brethren were be⸗ 


the education of the children of the nobleſſe, ſor print. 
ing cheap Bibles, and preparing medicines for their 
neighbours, in which building was alſo to be a chapel, 


made by the means of the preaching of the Rev, Mr. 
Rothe, miniſter at Bertholſdorff,- and the zeal of Chriſ. 
tian David. Among theſe ſettlers there were perſons of 
different opinions, which engaged the attention of count 
Zinzendorff, who endeavoured to eſtabliſh an union 
among them in the fundamental truths of the Proteſtant 
religion, and, in 1727, formed ſtatutes for their govern. 
ment in conformity to theſe truths. 

From this period in particular, when elders and wardens 
were choſen, and an union eſtabliſhed between the 
Brethren from Moravia, both among themſelves, and 
with their Lutheran and reformed Brethren, the Mora- 
vian writers date the renewal of the Unity of the Bre. 
thren. The whole congregation was divided into claſſes, 
called choirs, and one of their own ſex and ſtation in 
life appointed to have the ſpecial care of each choir under 
the inſpection of the elders. The officers were appointed 
by lot, which has continued to be the caſe to the preſent 
day, . 7 
4 the year 1727 to 1731, deputations were ſent 
from Herrnhut to Denmark, Sweden, England, Livo- 
nia, Switzerland, and other places in Germany, and 
known. 5 | 3 | 
In 1729 a deed was ſigned by ſeveral, and ratified by the 
count and Mr. Rothe, in which they declare that they 
are neither Separatiſts, nor a new ſect, but deſcendant 
of the Moravian Prethren, &c. 


city and purity, and the members lead a holy life; yet 
we will not ſeparate from any one of any other Chri- 
ſtian denomination who truly believes in Chriſt, though 


Scripture, &c. 


determine to maintain their ancient church diſcipline, 
without forſaking divine ſervice in the Proteſtant pariſh 
church at Bertholſdorff; they agree to the confeſſion of 
Augſburg : they will not be called Huſſites or Lutherans, 
but retain their ancient name, The Brethren ; thus hop- 
ing for the protection of their ſovereign, and that their 
whole caſe might be examined by government. p 
The count's journey to Copenhagen to the coronation © 
Chriſtian VI. in 1731, where he heard of the miſerable 
condition of the Negroes in the iſland of St. Thomas, 
was the occaſion of the firſt miſſion of the Brethren 
ſo that two Brethren went thither 


menced in 1733. In 2732 the count determined to - 
vote himſelf to the miniſtry of the Goſpel, and acceptc 
the office of warden, which he had held before, . 5 
In 1734 the firſt Brethren went to America. The * 
having been examined and received into the _ 4s 
der, by the theological faculty of Tubingen, corre eu 
with Jablonſky, eldeſt biſhop. of the D 1 . wa 
about the renewal of epiſcopal ordination ; and * 
ſecrated a biſhop for the church of the Brethren t mT 7 
with the concurrence of his colleague, tbe —_ the 
ſhop of Liſſa, in Poland, in 1735+ And, in 4 
count himſelf was conſecrated a biſhop of the 
Fratrum by theſe three biſhops 3 


having previoully on. 
tained the opinion of Dr. Potter, archbiſhop of Canter 


. ſtolical 
bury, that the Moravian Brethren were W og hes 


and epiſcopal church, not maintaining an) 
ugnant to the thirty-nine articles of the chu 
Fang : and he afterwards:-received a congrats 7 time 


7 


After the ſtate of the Brethren's church had been delibe- 


In the mean time, as their number increaſed, and their 


them; ſome of whom 
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b count is called the ordinary of the Brethren. The | 
m 5 appears to have been zealous and indefatigable in 
bis jabours; and it 3 that, in 17 39, the Brethren 


core diſpenſer in about forty places, moſt of which 


3 mide in Europe and America; inſtitutions for the 
education of children were eſtabliſhed in many places z 

d many regulations were adopted for mutual edifica- 
2 in conformity to the conſtitution of the ancient 


hurch of the Brethren. In 1748 a formal and very re- | 
f gable commiſſion, conſiſting of three counts, two | 


doctors of law, and three divines, was appointed to ex- 
amine the charges that had been urged againſt the prin- 
oples and practice of the Brethren, the reſult of which 
. very favourable to them. In conſequence of the 
report of the commiſſioners, the bailiwick and palace of 
Barby, where the college and ſeminary of the Brethren 
ire now eſtabliſhed, were ceded in leaſe to count Henry, 


| twenty -Cighth Reuſs, and his conſorts, and the chape] | 


of the palace given to the Brethren. e 

In 1749 2 royal mandate was publiſhed, importing, that 
the congregations of the Proteltant Moravian Brethren, 
avowing the unaltered Auguſtan confeſſion, ſhould be 


received in all Saxony, in the ſame mariner as in Upper 
Lufacia and the county of Barby. : | FE: 

An eminent divine of Saxony, dean of the king's chapel, 
became this year, with the approbation of the ſovereign, 
hono-arv preſident of the Lutheran Tropus in the unity 
of the Brethrenz Dr. Cochius, dean of the king of 
Pruſha's chapel was, with the approbation of the king, 
introduced as honorary preſident of the reformed Tropus 


in the Unity, to which he had been appoimed in 1746, | 


and after his death, in 1749, was ſucceeded in that office 
by Dr. Thomas Wilſon, biſhop of Sodor and Man.“ 


rately examined by the Britiſh parliament, an act paſſed 


en the 6th of June, 1749, in behalf of the ancient epiſ- | 


copal church known by the name of Unitas Fratrum. 


Jocal congregations became more numerous, men of dif- 
{erent connections and 1 P conn were introduced among 
l 


onaries among the heathen. New ſettlements | 


nued with ſome amendments. | 
the Elders Conference of the Unity, and conſiſts of 


ad imbibed extravagant notions, | 


they acknowledged, from the beginning, no other head 
and elder but the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and no other father 
but the Father in heaven. | CC 

At the firſt ſynod of the Unity, aſter his deceaſe, in 1764, 
a number of Brethren were choſen to have collective! 


the ſuperintendency of the whole Inity, and, in the fol. 5 


lowing ſynods, the arrangement then made was conti- 
This company is called 


thirteen Brethren, 
whole Unity, | 
The Brethren appeal to their lives for a refutation of the 
calumnies that have been circulated againſt them, pro- 
felling themſelves to be a people who walk in honeſt 

and godlineſs as followers of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt : and, 
as to doctrine, they avowedly adhere to the Augſburg, 
or AUGUSTAN confeſſion z and, with reſpect to this, the 


who are choſen at every ſynod of the 


public, we are informed, may ſoon read an expoſition of 


Chriſtian doctrine as taught in the church known by the 
name of Unitas Fratrum, now preparing for the preſs. 

In England, the congregations belonging to the Unitas 
Fratrum are the following, viz, two in London, one at 
Bedford, where are houſes belonging to the ſingle Bre- 


thren and ſingle Siſters, to which belong their chapels and 


ſocieties at Northampton, Riſely, &c. one at Ockbrook, 
near Derby; one at Fulneck, near FPudſey, in Yorkſhire, 
where are houſes for the fingle Brethren, and Siſters, and 
widows, and ſchools for children; to tnis the members 


of the ſocieties near Leeds and Bradford belong; one at 


Wyke, near Halifax, another at Merfield, and another 
at Little Gummerſal ; one at Duckenfield, in Cheſhite, 
where they have two choir-houſes, one for the ſingle 


Brethren, and one for the ſingle Siſters; one at Leo- 
minſter, in Herefordſhire; one at Briſtol, where are 


houſes for the ſingle Brethren and Siſters, to which be- 
longs that at Kingſwood ; one at Bath; one at Tetherton, 
in Wiltſhire, to which the chapel at Malmeſbury be. 


_— a congregation was alſo colieCted in 1959, at Ha- 


verfordweſt, in Pembrokeſhire, Beſides theſe congre- 
gations, the Brethren have chape's in ſeveral parts of 
England; viz. at Apperly, in Glouceſterſhire ; Frome, 
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in Somerſetſhire ; Plymouth, in Devonſhire; Eden and 
which they zealouſly propagated. This occaſioned what | Culworth, in Northamptonſhire. . 5 


they called a time of ſifting in doctrine and in conduct. For other particulars relating to the ſentiments, diſci- 
Their phraſeology in expounding divine truths, often] pline, mode of worſhip, &c. of the Unitas Fratrum, we 
bordered upon error, and the paſſions being warmed, a] muſt refer to Cranz's Ancient and Modern Hiſtory of 
kind of joy took place which produced extravagant ac-| the Brethren, 8vo. publiſhed in 1780, by the Rev. B. la 


| UNITE, in the Manege. See UN oN. 

of Buedingen was ſo prejudiced againſt them, that an | UNITED affe&ion. See ArFPECTIOR. 33 
' edict was publiſhed requiring the inhabitants of Herrn-| UNITY, UniTas, the abſtract, or quality, which con- 
f haag, who would not renounce the count and the mini-] ſtitutes, or denominates a thing unum, or one. 
= ſters of the Brethren's church, to leave the country; | The ſchool philoſophers generally define unity, by a 

: whereas thoſe who complied were allowed to remain in| thing's being undivided in itſelf, and divided from every 

K their habitations, under the protection of the reigning | thing elſe. Others, more accurately, define it, a mode 

| count. On this occaſion more than a thouſand perſons, of being, whereby it agrees to any particular being, 
f from 1750 to 1752, left a beautiful village, which they | once: theſe make two kinds of unity, viz. unity of _ 
le ad erected at a great expence, and were difperſed in | /implicity, which is both undivided and indiviſible; fuch 
5 other congregations in Germany, Holland, England, as that of God, angels, and human ſouls : the other, 
2 aud America; and the French reformed Brethren and | vnn of compoſition, which, though undivided, is diviſi- 
er ilters, who lived at Herrnhaag, formed a ſettlement at] ble in the being, as conſiſting of divers parts: ſuch is 
x Neuwied, which is now in a flouriſhing condition. | that of man, &. _ J 
1 he increaſe of the Brethren, their new ſettlements, and | Hence, unity is alſo divided into that per ſe, which agrees 
od numerous journies and miſhons, involved the ſociety in | to any being whoſe parts are collected into one ſubſtra- 
my * great expence, and threatened ruin. Their debts| tura: and unity per accidens, whoſe parts are not united 
45 were many and great, diſcouraged their friends, and] into one ſubſtratum, as that of a flock of ſheep, &c. 
ot eve their enemies occaſion for cenſure. The count, Some alſo make a /ingular, or numerical unity, and an 
ied owever, became ſecurity for their whole debt, which, | univerſal unity; a real, and an imaginary unity, &c 

140 ws ipulated time, was diſcharged. As ſoon as they | It is diſputed among mathematicians, whether or no unity 
on⸗ re extricated from theſe difficulties, new vegulations | be a number? The generality of authors hold the nega- 
lin, W. adopted to prevent future diſtreſs of a ſimilar kind. | tive, and make nity to be only inceptive of number, 
bi- * an only add, that the count lived to ſee congrega- or the principle thereof ; as a point is of magnitude, and 
the Fees; and miſſions ſettled in the four quarters of the | an uniſon of concord. | 
1itas en. and theſe, it has been urged, were che moſt effec- | Stevinus is very angry with the maintainers of this opi- 
ob- u Pologies and defences of the principles and practice] nion: and yet, if number be defined a multitude of units 
net. — rethren. joined together, as many authors define it, it is evident 
lical We the count died, with a memorial among the | that unity is not itſelf a number. 
re- . Fo: of having been their patron, and the inſtru- Tt is to be obſerved in algebra, that unity itfelf has three 
ng* 


other reſpect, more ſerious and alarming; for the count 


tions. Cranz, however, obſerves, that this ſifting did| 
not ariſe from irreligious principles, nor did it end in 
immoral practices. Many among the Brethren were | 
offended, and their adverfaries took occaſion to reproach | 


them. The count, it is ſaid, interpoſed with ſuch ſuc- | 


ceſs, that in the years 1750 and 175 almoſt all that | 
had been chargeable with theſe exceſſes, in doQtrine and | 


practice, acknowledged their error with ſhame ; thoſe | 
who did not retract deſerted them, and thoſe, whoſe re- 


lapſe was dreaded, were diſmiſſed from their offices. | 


The conſequence of theſe exceſſes was, indeed, in an- 


the do No God reſtored and built up the church of 


en. 


cal, ugh they counted him a diſtinguiſhed ſervant of | 


ſt they did not regard him as their head; for | 


Trobe; and to a Conciſe Hiſtorical Account of the Pre- 


ſent Conſtitution of the Unitas Fratrum, tranſlated from 
a work intitled Neueſte Religions Geſchichte, by Pr. 


Walch, of Goettingen, and publiſhed in 1775, by 


Mr. La Trobe. See alſo Crang's Hiſtory of Green- 
land, &c. publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vo. in 1767. A Suc- 
einct View of the Miſhons eſtabliſhed among the Hea- 
then by the Church of the Brethren, in a Letter to a 
Friend, by M. La Trobe, in 1771: and a Brief Account 


of the Miſſion eſtabliſhed among the Eſquimaux Indians, 


on the Coaſt of Labrador, in 1774. 


different expreſſions of its cube root, one real, and the 
other two impoſſible or imaginary. _ the three cube 
2 


— 1498 — — 2 
roots of „ He 3 eee ee 


This 


This is ſometimes of uſe in nding 
l 


v NI 


the cube roots of 


quantities, appearing under impoſſible expreſſions. 


The two impoſſible expreſſions of /1 may be thus 
found: let x=1 then «g=, or «- 1 go, and x—1 


Io, or «xk TX 2-1. 


— 


Divide x*—1 by x—1 the quotient is xx+x+ 
Reſolve this quadratic equa- 


— 


tion, by adding Z to both ſides. Then xx +a +{==—1, 


and extraQing the ſquare root, x+ I=4#/ -3= 


Algebra, p. 128. 226. 


E=3., 
2 
—1=E4/=-3 


= 4. 2 x : h * | 
Therefore x= — 2 „That is, x= 


— TL . and r=, See Maclaurin's 


niTY, among Divines. The Romaniſts, and the re- 
formed, diſpute, whether or no the church be one ſingle 
body, all the members whereof are joined together, ei- 


ther really, or in inclination ; ſo that whatever does not 


appertain to that body, is no part of the church: which 


is what they call the unity of the church ; and which the 


Romaniſts maintain to be reſtrained to one ſingle ſociety, | 


or one communion, under one viſible head; and out of 


— 


which the Proteſtants are excluded. I heſe laſt, on the 
contrary, hold, that the unity of the church may ſtill 
ſubſiſt, without the members being united under any 


one viſible” head; it being ſufficient, that all Chriſtians | 


be united by the bonds of mutual love and charity ; 
and that they be agreed in the fundamental points of re- 


ligion. 


v 


In the epic poem, the great and almoſt only unity is 
that of the action. Some regard, indeed, ought to be 


ſome inclining to make the door of the church wider 
than others, | | | 


NiTY, in Poetry, In the drama there are three unitzes 


to be obſerved; the unity of action, that of time, and 
that of place. ED 


had to that of time: but that of place there is no room 


Ihe unity of the dramatic action conſiſts in the unity of | 


fot. The unity of character is not reckoned among the 
jeg. | 


the intrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in tra- 
gedy; and this not only in the plan of the fable, but 


alſo in the fable extended and filled with epiſodes. 
- The epiſodes are to be worked in, without corrupting | 


the unity, or forming a double action; and the ſeveral 


members are to be ſo connected together, as to be con- 
ſiſtent with that continuity of action ſo neceſſary to the 


body; and which Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, S 


quodvis fimplex duntaxat & unum. = | 
The unity of the epic action, M. Dacier obſerves, does | 


nat conſiſt in the unity of the hero, or in the unity of 
his CHARACTER, and manners; though thoſe be cir- 


cumſtances neceſſary thereto. The unity of action re- 


quires, that there be but one principal action, of which 


all the reſt are to be incidents, or dependencies. 


plwan, and ground of the action, and which is a natural 
member of that body : the ſecond, that theſe epiſodes | 


F. Boſſu aſſigns three things requiſite thereto : the firſt, | 


that no epiſode be uſed, but what is fetched from the 


and members be well connected with each other: the 


Ihe ſame excellent critic examines the neid, Iliad, 


ftrickly obſerved, 


and Odyſſiy, with reſpect to theſe rules, and finds them 
Indeed, it was from the conduct of 
choſe di-ine poems, that he took the hint of the rules 
themſelves. Inſtances wherein theſe rules are all neglect- 
d, he gives vs in Statius's Thebaid. Bare 
Jo the unity of time, it is required, in the drama, that 
the aftion be included in the ſpace of a day. Ariſtotle 


lays exprelly, it muſt not exceed the time the ſun em- 
ploys in making one revolution, which is a natural day, | 


under pain of irregularity : ſome critics will even have 
it included in the ſpace of twelve hours, or an artificial 
day, | | 


| Indeed, the ancient tragic poets ſometimes diſpenſed 


with this rule; and many of the modern Engliſh ones 


But the length of the poem Ariſtotle gives vs a rule for ; | 


diſallow it : and very few of them pradtiſe it. | 

In the epic poem, the unity of time is (till leſs eſtabliſn- 
ed, In effect, there is na fixing the time of its dura- 
tion; in regard, the warmer and more violent the ac- 
tion is, the leſs -muſt be its continuance z whence it is, 


that the Il ad, repreſenting the anger of Achilles, only 


contains forty-ſeven days at woſt ; whereas the action of 
the Goals holds eight years and a half, and that of the 
Ancid almoſt ſeven years. | 


which is, that it be ſuch as that it may be read over in 


All the difficulty is, to fix what thoſe fundamentals are; 


| 


third is, not to finiſh any epiſode, ſo as it may appear a 
whole action; but to ler each be always ſeen in its qua- 
lity of member of the body, and an unfiniſhed part. 


| 


ence on the ſame ſtage, which is never 


_ whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed : by reaſon 


UniTyY of 


an wniverſal CHARACTER 


t 
the pope np divino; and yet St. _ K. 4 gn 


one day: pretending, that if it exceeds th 
i mw af Ay ot in it, and that one ; 
not lee the end, without havin 444 
8 n h g loſt the idea of che be. 
As. to the wnity of place and ſcene, neither H 
Ariſtotle give us any rules relating thereto 
be wiſhed, indeed, that what is preſSiteq 


at cothpaſs; the 


pn nor 
| t were 10 
ted to the audi. 


ze, Wh ſhif i 
ſuppoſed to have paſſed in the ſame houſe, an db 
| e 


apartment. But as ſuch a conſtraint wo 
poet too much; and as ſuch an u ! _— 
very ill with abundance of ſubjects; it has been 1 
that what paſſes any where in the ſame town 7 
ſhall be allowed for unity of place. At leaft if 5 7 Þ 
ſerent places be unavoidable; yet the place is ney ig - 
con ed in the ſame act. 8 8 
akſpeare, it is well known, paid no | 
unties of time and place. On hb Cubjeft Hr. J. 50 
obſerves, in the preface to his edition of Shall on 
plays, that perhaps a nearer view of the W 6: 
which they ſtand will diminiſh their value, and wi. 
draw from them the veneration which, from the time 
of Corneille, they have very generally received, b hi 
covering that they have given more trouble to hs er 


than pleaſure to the auditor, : 
As nothing is eſſential to the fable but unity if alli 


and as the unites of time and place ariſe eviden 

falſe aſſumptions, and by Lede the . 
drama, leſſen its variety, Dr. Johnſon does not think we 
need much lament their not being known or not obſer:. 
ed by Shakſpeare, | 


He adds, as the reſult of his inquiries, that the unitir; 


time and place are not eſſential to a juſt drama; that 


though they may ſometimes conduce to pleaſure, they 
are a ws to be ſacrificed to the nobler beauties of yz 
riety and inſtruction; and that a play written with nice 
obſervations of critical rules, is to be contemplated as an 
elaborate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluous and of. 
tentatious art, by which is ſhewn rather what is poſlible 
than what is neceſſary, _ | 

He that, without diminution of any other excellence, 
ſhall preſerve all the unities unbroken, deſerves the like 
applauſe with the architect, who ſhall diſplay all the or- | 
ders of architecture in a citadel, without any deduction 


from its ſtrength ; but the principal beauty of a citadel is 


to exclude the enemy; and the greateſt graces of a play 
are to copy nature and inſtru life. | 


UNITY of poſſeſſion, in Law, ſigniſies a joint poſſeſſion of 


two rights, by ſeveral titles. _ | | 
Thus, if I take a leaſe of land upon a certain rent, and 
afterwards buy the fee-ſimple ; this is an unity of poſſeſſion, 
„who le- 
ſore had only the occupation for my rent, am now be- 
come lord of the ſame, and am to pay rent to none but 


8 5 | | N 
Unity of poſſeſſion amounts to the ſame with what civ- 


lians called CoN80LIDATION. 


The unity of a joint eſtate is ſourfold, viz. the unityof | 
intereſt, the unity of title, the unity of time, and the 


 vnity of poſſeſſion ; or, in other words, J01NT-tenants 


have one and the ſame intereſt, accruing by one and the 
ſame conveyance, commencing at one and the fame 
time, and held by one and the ſame undivided poſſeſſion, 
See Blackſt. Com. book ii. p. 180, &c. : 
a ſentence, in Grammar and Rhetoric. dee 

1 „ 


UNIVALVE, in Natural Hiſtory, a denomination given 


to a genus of SHELL 8s. 


UNIVERSAL, ſomething that, is common to many things: 


things. 


VERSAL, f | N 
or it is one thing belonging to many, or a led of nun 


The word, according to ſome, is compoun 
verſus alia. ee RN 
here are univerſal inſiruments, 1 10 
kinds of diſtances, as heights, lengths, &c. calle | 
pantometers, and holometers. | 
"= univerſal DIAL, is that whereby the hour my 
found by the ſun all over the earth; or under any et 
tion of the pole- 


Several learned authors have had it in view, to eſtab 
z by which the different n 
without 


for meaſuring al 


tions might underſtand each other's writings, 
learning their language. | tes; about the 


Ihe Romanilts are I aworg thewſs popes, hare 


of them habe 
though hon 4 do belong 1 


ity given by a council in 586 to Jo 4 


ſame qua t did not be⸗ 
of Conſtantinople, aſſerted exprelly, that | © Rome bei 
long to any biſhop 3 and that the biſhops 2? 


t. Leo 
ther could, nor ought to take it. Accordingly» muſe 
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| UNIVERSAL 


1 


UNI 


«oat it when offered him by the council of 
ſed to ac * fen leſt, giving fomething particular 
rom all the reſt ; ſince 


refu ods 
— biſhop, they ſhould take 


dere could not be an univer ſal biſhop, but the authority | 


of the reſt muſt be diminiſhed. - 

A841, UNIVERSAL E, in Logic, is either complex, 
uE lex. A complex univerſal, is either an univerſal 
- 8 as, * Every whole 1s greater than its parts;“ 

r f atever raiſes a manifold conception in the mind ; 
i the definition of a reaſonable animal. | 


J complex univerſal, is what produces one only con- 
—— 1 the mind, and is a ſimple thing, reſpecting 


many; as human nature, which relates to every indivi- 
qual wherein it is found. 8 

Now in an univerſal, two things are diſtinguiſhed, the 
matters called the material univerſal, untverſale materiale, 
' which is the one nature multiphable into many; as huma- 
nity in Peter, Paul, &c. and the 3 called the formal 
univerſal, which is the unity of that nature. _ 
Wherefore, to conſtitute an uni ver ſal, it is requiſite the 
natute be one, yet multipliable; but what ſuch a nature 
ij has proved matter of great controverſy, both among 
the ancient and modern philoſophers, 5 . 
The Platoniſts will have univerſals to be nothing but di- 


vine ideas. Now by idea they mean the pattern or form | 


which the artificer has in view when he makes any thing: 
but as this is twofold 3 internal, which is a ſort of image 
of the thing to be done, which the artificer frames in 
himſelf ; and external, which is ſomething out of him- 
ſelf, which the artificer imitates; the philoſophers have 
deen infinitely perplexed to find which of the two Plato 
meant. The Peripatetics inſiſt he meant the external ; 
but the Platoniſts, and moſt of the Chriſtian divines, 
hold ſor the internal. | | Os : 
The Sroics and NoMINAL 1STsS maintain this in com- 
mon with the PLaToNisTs, that wniver/als are not in 


the things themſclves, but out of them. 'The Stoics | 


particularly, for univerſals, put a kind of formal concep- 


tions, or acts of knowing; by reaſon they repreſent | 


many things at the ſame time: e. gr. knowledge, repre- 


ſenting all men, is, according to the Stoics, an uni-“ 


ver ſal. 


The Nominaliſts make words univerſals; by reaſon the | 


ſame word repreſents many things, as the word man re- 
preſents all men; but both Stoics and Nominaliſts make 


univerſals to be ſomething extrinſic to things themſelves ; | 
by reaſon whatever exilts, or is produced, is ſingular; ſo | 


there is no uniuerſal really in things. 
The PERIPATETICs, however, contend, that there are 
 witverſal and common natures in things themſelves; or 
that things and natures like each other form a material 
univerſal, But as to the manner wherein they are uni- 
ver ſal, or whence they derive their univerſality, that is, 
their unity and aptitude of being in many, whether from 
nature, or from our underſtanding, is great matter of 
diſpute among them. If they derive that unity, wherein 
their univerſal form is placed, from nature, then there 
is an univerſal à parte rei; which is the opinion of the 
DCOTISTS, J 2 
If they do not derive it from nature, but only from our 
minds or underſtandings, then the doctrine of the Tho- 
MISTS is allowed, who contend, that a formal univer/al 
has no other exiſtence, but by an act of the intellect. 


NIVERSAL cauſe, characters, conſumptions, geography, | 
gravity, Joint, maps, palſy, propoſition, rheumatiſm, ring- 


Mal, ſyſtem, and theorem, ſee the ſubſtantives. 

| ISTS, in Polemical Divinity, an appellation 
given to ſuch as hold an univerſal grace; in like manner 
as the denomination PARTICULARI1STS, is given to thoſe 
who hold a particular and efficactous grace. 


liſts, 


UnvexsAt5Ts, Fypethetical, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, an | 


appellation given to thoſe doors of Saumur who at- 
tempted to reconcile the doctrine of predeſtination, as it 
ad been taught at Geneva, and confirmed at Dort, with 


the ſentiments of thoſe who repreſent the Deity as offer- 


I . _ $ of his goodneſs and mercy to all mankind. 
7 

ron (ſee Eee whoſe ſentiments were ſup- 
7 and farther illuſtrated by Moſes Amyraut, a man 
1 nen ſagacity and erudition. The latter applied 
1 from 1634, with ſuch zeal to this work, that 


* Produced no ſmall changes in the doctiine commonly 


Pann among the reformed in France. The form of 

Ms, which he propofed with this view may be ſum- 

fires 4 the following propolitions ; viz. that God de- 

dadeg deinen of all men, and that no mortal is ex- 

— . divine decree, from the benefits that are 

dat fed by the death, ſufferings, and goſpel of Chriſt ; 
how 


ever, no : 
V Iv. No 1 _ can be made a partaker of the 


The AkMiN1axs are particularly denominated univer/a- | 


— Y 


erſon who made this attempt was John Came- | 


— — 


UNI. 


ings of the Goſpel, and of eternal ſalvation, unleſs he 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt ; that ſuch is the immenſe and uni- 
verſal oodneſs of the Supreme Being, that he refuſes to 
none the power of believing; though he does not grant 


bleſſin 


unto all his aſſiſtance and ſuccour, that they may wiſely 


improve this power to the attainment of everla ing fal- 
vation; and that, in conſequence of this, multitudes 
periſh through their own fault, and not from any want of 
goodneſs in God. Thoſe who embraced this doctrine 
were called Univer/ſaliſts, becauſe they repreſented God 
as willing to ſhew mercy to all mankind; and hypothetical 
untver ſaliſis, becauſe the condition of faith in Chriſt was 
necellary to render them the objects of this mercy. 
Moth. Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p 503. 8vo. | | 
UNIV ERSALITY, the quality that denominates a thing 
uni ver ſal. 
The Catholics aſſert the univerſality of their church, 
both as to time and perſons; and maintain this to be a 
note or mark of the true church, which diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other ſocieties that pretend to the name. 
UNIVERSALITY, in the, Schools. Logicians make two 
go of univerſality, the one metaphy/ical, the other 
moral. 
UNIVERSALITY, metaphyſical, is that which excepts no- 
thing; as this propofition, ** Every man is mortal.” 
UNIVvERSALITY, moral, is that which admits of ſome ex- 
ception ; as, “ All old men praiſe the times paſt.” In 
ſuch like propoſitions, it is enough that the thing be or- 
dinarily ſo; it not being ſtrictiy required, that every old 
man ſhould be of that diſpoſition. See PREDICABLE. 
UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſignifying the aſſemblage 
of heaven and earth, with all things therein, called by 
the Grecks To way, and by the I.atins, mundus. 
The ancients, and aſter them the Carteſians, imagine the 
uni ver ſe to be infinite. The reaſon they give is, that it 
implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe it finite or bounded; 
ſince it is impoſſible not to conceive ſpace beyond any li- 
mits that can be aſſigned it; which ſpace, according 


to the Carteſians, is body, and conſequently part of the 
untverſc, But that the univerſe is finite, appears from 


the two following conſiderations: 1. That whatever con- 
ſiſts of parts cannot be infinite, ſince the parts that com- 
poſe it muſt be ſinite, either in number or magnitude; 
which, if they be, what they compoſe muſt be ſo too: 


or, 2dly, they muſt be infinite either in number or mag- 

nitude; but an infinite number is a contradiction, and 
to ſuppoſe the parts infinitely big is to ſuppoſe ſeveral in- 
finities, one bigger than another; which, though it may 
paſs among mathematicians, who only argue about infi- 

nites, in poyſe, or in imagination, will not be allowed in 

philoſophy. | 


UNIVERSITY, UnivgrsiTas, a collective term, ap- 


plied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in a 
city, or town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral 
ſciences, appointed to teach them to ſtudents z and where 


degrees, or certificates of ſtudy in the divers faculties 


are taken up. 


In each univerſity four faculties are uſually taught; theo- 
logy, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences. 


They are called univerſities, or univerſal ſchools, becauſe 


the four faculties are ſuppoſed to make the grand world, 
or whole compaſs of ſtudy ; or rather, becauſe they form 
one whole out of many individuals. „„ 
In the eye of the law, an univerſity is held a mere lay 


body, or community; though, in reality, it be a mixed 
body, compoſed partly of laymen, and partly of eccle- 


ſiaſties. See CORPORATION. 5 
The definition of the term univerſitas, by N civilians, 
ody politic 
or corporate; and ſuch towns as had this appellation 
in Germany, &c. might hold lands and rents in common, 
and do all other acts as one aggregate body. And in this 


anſwers nearly to our common law term of 


ſenſe the word univerſitas came to be applied to ſuch aca- 
demies for learning as were incorporated, which arch- 
biſhop Vſher thinks began about the year 1250. 


Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the twelſth and thirteenth 
centuries: Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be 


the firſt that were ſet on foot; but then they were on 
a very different footing from the univerſities among us. 


The #univer/ity of Paris is ſaid to have commenced under 


Charlemagne, and to owe its riſe to four Engliſhmen, 
diſciples of Venerable Bede, who, going to that city, 
made a propoſal to ſet up and ſell learning; and accord- 


ingly held their firſt lectures in places aſſigned them by 


that prince : ſuch is the account given by Gaguin, Gilles, 


De Bauvais, &c. Though the authors who wrote in 
thoſe days, as Eginhard, Aimon, Reginon, Sigebert, 
&c. make not the leaſt mention of this memorable 


fact. | | 8 5 
Add, that Paſquier, Du Tillet, &c. declare openl 
againſt the opinion; and aſſert, that the firſt foundation 


13 R - | were 


* 


UNI 


were not laid till the time of Lewis the Young, and 
Philip Auguſte, in the twelfth century. The earlieſt 


mention we find made of the univerſity of Paris, is in 


Regordus, who lived in that age, and who was contem- 
porary with Peter Lombard, the maſter of the ſentences, 
the great glory of that wniverſity; in memory of whom 

an anniverſary is to this day obſerved by that body in the 
church of St. Marcel, where he lies buried. 5 
But it is certain it was not eſtabliſhed all at once; it ap- 
pears to have been at firſt no other than a public ſchool in| 
the cathedral church; from which it grew, by little and 
little, under the favour and proteQtion of the kings, into 
a regular body, 8 | | | ; 
Our own univer/ities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem in- 
titled to the greateſt antiquity of any in the world; and 
Univerſity, Baliol, and Merton colleges in Oxford, and 
Peter's in Cambridge, all made colleges in the thirteenth 
century, may be ſaid to be the firſt regular endowments 

of this kind in Europe. 1 
For though Univerſity college in Oxford had been a place 
for ſtudents ever ſince the year 872, yet this, like many 
of the other ancient colleges beyond tea, and Leyden to 
this day, was no proper college; but the ſtudents, with-- 
out any diſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes, 
having only meeting-places to hear lectures, and to dit- 


ute. | 
In aſter- times, there were houſes built for the ſtudents to 
live in ſociety; only each to be at his own charge, as in 
the inns of court. Theſe, at firſt, were called inns, but 
now Halls. 8 „ | 
At laſt plentiful revenues were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe 
Halls, to maintain the ſtudents in diet, apparel, &c. and 
thefe were then called colleges. | | | 
The wunzver/ities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed, 
next under the king, by a chance/lor, who is to take care 
of the government of the whole unver/ity, to maintain 
the liberties thereof, &c. _ | 7 
The chancellor's courts in the two univerſties enjoy the 
fole juriſdiction, in excluſion of the king's courts, over 


4 


all civil actions and ſuits whatſoever, where a ſcholar or | 


privileged perſon is one of the parties, excepting in ſuch 
caſes where the right of freehold is concerned. And 


theſe, by the univerſity charters, they are at liberty to 
try and determine, either according to the common law | 
of the land, or according to their own local cuſtoms, at 


diſcretion. See Univer/ity Cours. 


Privileges of this kind are of very high antiquity, being 
enjoyed by all foreign univer/ities as well as our own, in 
conſequence (as judge Blackſtone apprehends) of a con- 
ſtitution of the emperor Frederick, A. D. 1158. The 
oldeſt charter containing this grant to the wnzver/ity of 
Oxford, which the ſame learned judge had ſeen, was 
28 Hen. III. A. D. 1244. And the ſame privileges 


were confirmed and enlarged by almoſt every ſucceeding 


prince, down to king Henty the VIIIth. in the fourteenth | 


year of whole reign the largeſt and moſt extenſive char- 
ter of all was granted. One firmlar to which was after- 
wards granted to Cambridge, in the third year of queen 
Elizabeth. All the charters of the two univer/ities were 


confirmed by the ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 29. This pri- 


vilege, ſo far as it relates to civil cauſes, is exerciſed at 
Oxford in the chancellor's court; the judge of which 
is the vice-chancellor, his deputy, or aſſeſſor. From 
His fentence an appeal lies to delegates appointed by 


the congregation; from thence to other delegates of | 


the houle of convocation; and if they all three concur 
In the ſame ſentence, it is final, at leaſt by the ſtatutes 


of the univerſity, according to the rule of the civil law. | 


But if there be any diſcordance or variation in any of 
three ſentences, an appeal lies in the laſt reſort to judges 
_ delegates, appointed by the crown under the great ſeal 
in Chancery. 7 Po 
This chancellor's court hath 
nal offences, under 
mayhem. _ ice RI e 5 
Under the chancellor is the h:zh-feward, whoſe office is 


alſo authority over all crimi- 
the degree of treaſon, felony, or 


to aſſiſt the chancellor, and other oſficers, when requir- 


ed, in the execution of their offices, and to hear and de- 


termine capital cauſes, according to the laws of the land, | 


and the privileges of the univer/uty. 


By the charter of 7 Jan. 2 Hen. IV. confirmed by the 


ſtat. of 13 Eliz. cap. 29. cognizance is granted to the uni- 


verſity of Oxford of all indictments of treaſons, inſur- | 


rections, felony, and mayhem, which ſhall be found in 
any of the king's courts againſt a ſcholar or privileged 
perſon ; and they are to be tried before the high-ſteward 
of the un:ver/ity, or his deputy, who is to be nominated 
by the chancellor for the time being. But when his 
oſſice is called forth into action, ſuch high-ſteward muſt 


be approved by the lord high-chancellor of England; and | 


a ipectal commiſſion under the great ſeal is given to him, 


| 


UNIVERSITY courts. 


UNIVOCAL, in the Schools, is applied to two or more 


UNn1voGAL generation. The doctrine of the ancients, with 


| 


There are alſo two proctors, who aſſiſt in the government 


In the univerſity of Cambridge there are alſo two mode. 


drew's, founded in 1411, under the direction of a chan- 


names are the ſame, but their natures very different. 


merely of the 00 58 of the earth exalted, and, 2s it 


tion, between equivocal and wnvecal, which they cal 


UN IvocaL action. 


UN1vOCAL cauſe. | 
| UNIVOCALS, called by the Greeks 


| he coo | 
UNIVOCATION, in Logics and Metaphyſics aa 
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and others; to try the indictment then depenq; 
proceſs of the 1 is this: the high-flect nah ; 
precept to the ſheriff of the county, who oy ues one | 
turns a panel of eighteen freeholders; and de re. BD 
cept to the beadles of the univerſity, who 8 pre. 
turn a panel of eighteen matriculated kimigs = 
© privilegio univer/itatis gaudentes 3 and by 2 30 
de medietate, half of Fred hudders, and half o y 
perſons, the inditment is to be tried in 
the city of Oxford. And if execution b 
awarded, in conſequence of finding the ; 
ſheriff of the county muſt ene hs Kew Bully, the 
to which he is annually bound by an oath, To Yak 
Com. book iv. p. 274. acklton, 
The next officer is the vice- chancellor, who ggg 
me chancellor in his abſence. _ b 1 officiate fo 
n the univer/ity of Oxford there are ſour pre-, 
lors: in the univerſity of Cambridge 8 
and five others, conſtitute the caput, which ever es 
ver/ity grace mult paſs before it can be introduced As 
the ſenate. 1 


8 


of the univerſity, particularly in the buſineſs of ſchool. 
exerciſe, taking up degrees, puniſhing violators of the 
ſtatutes, ce. 


— — — Mo oo — 


2 


rators, two ſcrutators, and two taxors. In this uni ver. 
ity there are nineteen proſeſſors, beſide lady Margaret's 
preacher : in that of Oxford there are twenty-one pro- 
feſſors, including the readers in anatomy and chemiſtry, 
Add to theſe a public orator, keeper of records, librarians, 
reg iter, eſquire and yeoman, beadles, clerk, and verger. 
See CoLLEGE. e 

For the degrees taken up in each faculty, with the exer- 
ciſes, &c. requiſite thereto, ſee DEGREE. 

The uni vberſities of Scotland are four, viz. that of St, An. 


cellor, two principals, and eleven profeſſors: that of 
Glaſgow, founded. in 1454, under the direction of 2 
chancellor, rector, principal, and fifteen profeſſors : that 
of Aberdeen, founded in 1477, which has two colleges, 
the King's College and Mariſchal College ; the King's 
College has a principal, ſub-principal, and eight pro- 
feflors; the Mariſchal College has a chancellor, princi- 
pal, and ſeven profeſſors: and that of Edinburgh, founded 
in 1582, under the direction of patrons, a principal, 
and twenty-five profeſſors. 7 fe 
See Univerſity COURTS, and UNi- 
VERSITY, ſupra. | | 


names, or terms, that have but one ſignification : in op- 
poſition to equivocal, which is, where one term has two 
or more ſignifications. Sh = 
Or, univocal terms are ſuch whoſe name, as well as na- 
ture, is the ſame; in oppoſition to equivecals, whole 


For a thing to be predicated univocally of any others 
it is to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the 
ſame proper ſenſe. See PREDICATE and PREDIC- 
ABLE. | | 


reſpect to propagation, was, that all perfect animals 
were produced by univecal generation, that is, by the ſole 
union, or copulation, of a male and female of the ſame 
ſpecies, or denomination; and that inſects were gt 
ed by EQUIVOCAL generation, without any ſeed, an 
were, impregnated by the ſun's rays; but this is wholly 
erroneous, | V : 5 
Some philoſophers make a kind of intermediate gene 
analogous GENERATION. | 
See ACTION, 
Sec CAus zg. HI . 
| anne are defined 
by Ariſtotle to be thoſe things whole name 5 ner ß 
and alſo the reaſon correſponding to the : 4 
that is, the deſinition of the idea aſſixed to it, 
ſame. | 12775 313 
N a 2 © by n 
Thus, under the name and definition of 2 mn 
brute are equally included; 0 circle and Iquare, 
the reaſon or definition of a figure. 55 
| og 
Here, the word, as figure, they uſe to call ee 4 
vocans, or uni uocating uni vocal z and the ung: 3 \ 
under the univecal name, as circle and /quare, , 
uniuocata, univocated univocals. 


men have long diſputed about the wnivocati9! © 

i. e. whether the al idea of being 88 = 
manner, and in the ſame ſenſe, to t , 0 | 

the accident, to God, and the creature*® vr ac; 


— 


\CING, in Sea Language, the act of loofening and | 


| bonnet of a ſail from its principal part. 
king OE, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, of con- 
12 to the terms of a law, either divine or human. 
tra 


| La weOL aſſembly, the meeting of three or more perſons | 
511 | 


force to commit ſome unlawful act; as, to 
wg bn to enter his houſe, or land, & c. and 
aha abiding to ether, whether they attempt the execu- 
5 or not. dee REBELLIOUS aſſembly, RioT, and 
1 | ; 
de Bb 16 Car II. if five perſons, or more, ſhall be 
by mbled together, above thoſe of the family, at any 
ee or meeting, under colour of any exerciſe of 
jon, it is unlawful, and puniſhable by fines, and 
ets, as in that ſtatute is provided. See Conven- 
LE. - | 8 "A 
NLIKE quantities and fions, in Algebra. See LIEH Signs 
9 vantittess | | 
Walder, or indeterminate problem, is ſuch a one as is 
capable of infinite ſolutions. As, to divide a triangle 


two points aſſigned, &c. Sec DIOPHANTINE and IN- 
DETERMINATE. . 

UNLUTING, in Cbemiſery, the taking away of the LUTE, 
loam, br clay, where with a veſſel was before cloſed, join- 
ed to another, or covered. 3 i 

7, UNMOOR, in Sea Language, is to reduce a ſhip to the 
ate of riding by a ſingle anchor and cable, after ſhe 
has been moored or faſtened by two or more cables. 


terms allegro, adagio, preſio, piano, &c. where it ſhews 
that the movement, with their direCtion, is ſomething 
lels than it would otherwiſe have been, had this word 
deen omitted. Sec Poco, _ | 1 
tioned terms, then their uſual ſignification is a little in- 
creaſed, as un poco piu allegro ſigniſies a little more 
briſkly than allegro alone requires. The contrary of this 
happens if, inſtead of pin, the word men, or meno, be 
uſed, as un poco meno allegro, i. e. 2 little leſs gaily than 
if allegro were alone. „ 5 
UNQUES pri, always ready. See UN cORE Pri. 
UNRECL AIMED hawk, one that is untamed. 
UNREEVING a rope. See REEVING. EL | 
UNRIGGING of 4 /hip, is the taking away of the ſtand- 
ing and running rigging. 5 5 | 


UNSEELING, in Falconry, a taking away of the thread that 
eeHAWK. 


pull off, is called unſ/tri#ing the hood. 
thers before they have arrived at their full length. 


relative to metals, which propoſes the exaltation of gold 
by cementations, and other methods; among which, 
charms made of the Hebrew letters have their place. 


other writers, to the fiſh called 800 ps by the generality 


lines, of a b 
fold and filver on its ſides. | 
WCABULARY, VOCABULARIUM, 


um, word, in Grammar, denotes the collection of the 
words of a language, with their ſigni fications; otherwiſe 
called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomenclature. es” EN 
The vacabular | 


; y 18, properly, a leſs kind of dictionary, 
which does not enter ſo minutely into the origins, and 
different acceptations of words. Though the Italian vo- 
| Wulary of the academy de la Cruſca ſeems to be an ex- 


the titles of 


"_ lomething that relates to the vo1ce or 3PEECH. 
43, vocal prayer is tha 
Fords, in contradiſtin 
u our ancient cuſto 
held: poft hee 
, mine Madocus vocalis princeps eorum. Matt. Paris. 


"AL is ſometimes alſo uf 7 

1 ö  uted ſubſtantively, in ſpeaking of 

| —— 3 election, to ſignify a perſon who has # Goh 
ares hus the Romaniſts ſay,' a man muſt have been 

Noc,, © us a certain number of years to be vocal. 


tion to mental prayer. | 
ms, VOCALI1S is frequently uſed for 


med with ice: in iſtincki 
ifirumenta] h the voice : in contradiſtinction to 


wet | 
i then makes a neceſſary part of vocal muſic and 


nen into two equal parts; to make a circle paſs through | 


UN POCO, in the 7talian Muſic, is often put before the 


But if pin is put between un poco, and the above men- 


runs through the hawk's eye-lids, and hinders her ſight, | | 
Drawing the ſtrings of the hood, to be in readineſs to 
UINSUMMED, a term uſed by falconers for a hawk's fea- 
VWARCHADUMIA, a kind of cabala, or enigmatic art, 


NA, in Ichthyology, a name given by Gaza, and ſome | 
of writers. It is a ſpecies of the ſpari, and is diſtin- | 
guſned fom the reſt by having four longitudinal parallel |. 

right yellow and white colour, reſembling | 


formed of wocabu- | 


work, in three volumes folio, ſaid to have been forty | 
E in compiling. And the like holds of the Vo- 
cabulario Portu 


; t ſpoken out, or delivered in | 


Merganus de tribu Walenſium, &c. alter | 


A Mu FI 2 — 0 
» 18 mulic ſet to word I 
to be perfor 85 Wee, verſes, and 


Out — compoſed only for inſtruments, with 


-—- 


this appears to have been the chief, if not the only praes 
tice of the ancients, from the definitions which they give 
us of muſic. | ; | „ 
Their vocal muſic ſeems to have had ſome advantage over 
outs, in that the Greek and Latin languages were better 
contrived to pleaſe the ear than the 5 ones. 
effect, Voſſius taxes all the latter languages as unfit for 


* 


* muſic till our poets learn to make verſes on the model 
of the ancients;“ i. e. till the ancient metfical feet 
and quantities are reſtored. 

But it is to be obſerved, that the rhythmus of their vocal. 


forms and mutations than what the metrical art af- 
forded. 4 | ES 
Their changes were no other than from one kind of me« 
trum or verſe to another, as from iambic to choraic. See 
MEasURE and RHyYTHMOUSs. | 
Their vocal mu/ic, then, conſiſted of verſes ſet to muſical 
tunes, and ſung by one or more voices, in chorus, or 
alternately ; ſometimes with, and ſometimes without the 


accompaniments of inſtruments. 1 8 
As for inſtrumental muſic, in the manner we have de- 


fined it, it is not very clear that they ever had any. See 
SYNAULIA, &c. | Fay. 


| VOCATION, calling, among Divines, the grace or fa- 


your which God does any one in calling him out of 
the wa 
vation. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the vocation of the Jetos, the vocd- 


the one external, the other internal. The firſt conſiſts in 
a ſimple and naked propoſing of objects to the will. The 
ſecond is that which renders the firſt effe ctual, by diſpoſ- 
ing our faculties to receive thoſe objects. 


Vocar lo is alſo uſed for a deſtination to any ſtate, or 
profeſſion. It is a rule that none are to enter the eccle- 


ſiaſtic or monaſtic ſtate, without a particular vocation or 
call. 3 1 


The Romaniſts 


null and invalid. Among ourſelves, ſome hold an unin- 
tion of a prieſt, 


nouns. 


dreſs ourſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it 
were a perſon, the noun or name acquires a new relation, 
which the Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new termina- 
tion, called tie vacative. 5 3 
Thus, of Dominus, Lord, in the nominative, t 
have made Domine, O Lord, in the vccative; of Anto- 
nius, Antoni, &c. But as this was a thing not abſolutely 
neceſfary, and as the nominative caſe might very well 
{erve on ſuch occaſions, this new caſe, or termination, 


ſame with the nominative; and even in the ſingular, it 
was only practiſed in the ſecond declenſion among the 
Latins; and in Greek, where it is the moſt common, it 
is frequently neglected, and the nominative uſed inſtead 


St. Paul, 9poves o80 Ocx0s, thy throne, O God! 
In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe is 


nominative, by ſuppreſſing that article; as, the Lord is 
my hape. Lord, thou art my hope] though, on many oc- 
caſions, we uſe an interjection. BE. 
VOCATORES, among the 

buſineſs it was to call the gueſts, receive them, and aſſigu 
every one a place according to his dignity. 


poſed for a ſingle voice, generally accompanied with a 
thorough baſs on the harpſichord or organ, without other 


Sb - inſtruments. But if bebdes that it is to be accompanied 
guez of F. Blutean, in ten volumes folio ; 


lar both theſe books the word. is uſed in a | 
per ſenſe. e Apron et | 


by other inſtruments, they add, con violini, with violins ; 
due violini, e violoncelio, e baſſo per organs, i. e. with two 
violins, a baſs violin, and a thorough baſs on the organ; 
con violini o flromenti, i. e. with violins or inſtruments z 
parti con, parti ſenza violini, i. e. part with, part with- 
out violins, &c. 1 | 


VOCIFERATIO, in our Old Law Books, the ſame with 
HUE and cry. | | 8 
ui furem plegi tum dimiſerit, qui ei obuiaverit, & 
ratis fine vociferatione dimiſerit, &c. Leg. Hen. I. 
OCONIAN law, in Roman Antiquity, a teſtamentary 
law prepared by Q. Voconius, tribune. of the people, 
which prohibited every citizen from making any woman 
univerſal legatee, not. excepting an only daughter, and 
_ enjoined a daughter's fortune, after her father's death, 
to be proportioned to his eſtate, according to the eſti- 
mation of prudent men; and this proportion was uſually 


V 


one fourth of her father's eſtate; and, moreover, that 


In 


muſic; and ſays, “ We ſhall never have any good vocal / 


muſic was only that of their poetry, and had no other 


y of death, and putting him into the way of ſal- 


tion of the Gentiles, &c. There are two kinds of vocation, - 


hold the vocation of the reformed diviries | 
terrupted ſucceſſion neceſſary to the validity of the voca- | 
VOCATIVE, in Grammar, the fifth caſe, or ſtate of | 


When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or ad- 
he Latins 
was not univerſal: in the plural, for inſtance, it was the | 


of it; as in that paſlage in the Greek Pſalms, quoted by | 


ordinarily expreſſed in nouns that have an article in the 


Romans, were ſervants whoſe 


| VOCkE ſola, in the Talian Mujic, denotes a piece com- 
*ption from this diſtinction, as being a copious and ex- 
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vor 


all the legacies of the teſtator ſhould not exceed one half | 


bf his eſtate. This was intended as a ſupplement to the 


was revoked by Auguſtus in favour of Livia, to whom | 


FuRIan law; the time of its paſling is fixed by Cicero, 
de Senect. to the year of Rome 584, when Q. Marcius 
Philippus, and Cn. Servilius Cæpio, were conſuls, It 


he was reſolved to deviſe by will a great part of his eſtate. 


However though, by the abrogation of this law, married 
women were not reſtrained from receiving any legacies, 
above a certain ſum, yet Auguſtus beſtowed on ſuch wo- 


men as had vowed perpetual virginity the fame rewards 


and privileges as upon mothers, 

OICE, vox, a ſound produced in the throat and mouth 
of an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for that 
purpoſe. ; | 

Voices are either articulate, or inarticulate. 

OICES, articulate, are tlioſe whereof ſeveral conſpire to- 


| 8 to form ſome aſſemblage, or little ſyſtem of ſounds. 


uch are the voices expreſſing the letters of an alphabet, 


numbers of which, joined together, form words. 


Vorces, inarticulate, are ſuch as ate not organized, or aſ- 
ſembled into words: ſuch is the barking of dogs, the | 


braying of aſſes, the hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſinging of 


birds, &c. | 


The formation of the human voice, with all the varieties 


thereof obſerved in ſpeech, muſic, &c. makes a very cu- | 


rious article of enquiry; and the apparatus and organiſm 
of the parts miniſtering thereto, are fomething exceedingly 


ſurpriſing. | 


'RYNX, which is a ſhort cylindric canal, at the head of | 


Thoſe parts are, the TRACHEA, or wind-pipe, through 
which the air paſſes and repaſſes into the lungs; the L A- 


the trachea; and the cLOTT1s, which is a little oval 


_ cleft, or chink, left between two ſemicircular membranes, 


ſtretched horizontally withinſide the larynx z which mem- 
branes, though capable of joining cloſe together, do ge- 


nerally leave an interval, either greater or leſs, between | 


them, called the glottis. . | . 
The long canal of the trachea, terminated at the top 


with the glottis, appears ſo like a flute, that the ancients 
made no doubt but the trachea contributed the ſame to 
the voice, as the body of the flute does to the ſound of 


thar inſtrument. Galen himſelf fell, in ſome meaſure, 


into the miſtake: he perceived, indeed, that the princi - 
pal organ of voice was the glottis; but he till allowed 
the trachea a conſiderable ſhare in the production of 
found. * | 5 

Galen's opinion was followed by all the ancients after 


kim, and even by all the moderns, before M. Dodart. 


But that author obſerves, that we do not either ſpeak or | 
ſing, when we inſpire, or take in the air, but only when | 


woe Expire, or expel it; and that the air, coming out of 


the lungs, paſſes always out of the minuter vehicles of 


that part into larger; and at laſt into the trachea itſelf, 


which is the largeſt of all: that thus its paſſage becom- | 


ing ſtill more free and eaſy, and this more than ever in 
the trachea, it can never undergo ſuch a violence, and 


acquire ſuch a velocity in that canal, as is required to 


the production of ſound ; but that, as the aperture of 
the glottis is very ſmall, in compariſon with the width of 


the trachea, the air can never get out of the trachea by 


the glottis, without a vaſt compreſhon, and augmenta- 


tion of its velocity ; and that, by this means, in paſling, | 


it communicates a briſk agitation to the minute parts of 


the two lips of the glottis, and gives them a kind of | 
| ſpring, and occaſions them to make vibrations; which, | 
communicated to the paſling air, are what really occaſion | 


the ſound. | | 


This ſound, thus formed, proceeds 3 the cavity of the 


mouth and noſtrils, where it is reflected, and reſounds 


and on this reſonance, M. Dodart ſhews, it is, that the 


agreeableneſs of the voice entirely depends. The differ- 


ent conſiſtences, forms, &c. of the divers parts of the 


mouth, contribute to the reſonance, each in their way; 
and from this mixture of ſo may different reſonances 


in their due proportion, there reſults a harmony in the | 


human voice, inimitable by any muſician. Hence it is, 
that when any of theſe parts are diſordered, e. gr. when 


to conſiſt in a ſimple reflexion, ſuch as that of a vault, | 
&c. but in a reſonance proportionate to the tones of the | 


Now, for the trachea to effect this reſonance, as it was | 
the common opinion it did, it would be required, that | 


the noſe is ſtopped, the voice becomes diſpleaſing. 
This reſonance in the cavity of the mouth does not ſeem 


ſound ſent into the mouth from the glottis ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find this cavity to lengthen and ſhorten itſelf, 
according to the depth, or acuteneſs, of the tone. 


the air, after its being modified, and turned into ſound, 
by the glottis, inſtead of continuing its courſe from with- 
in outwards, ſhould return from without inwards, and 
thus ſtrike on the fides of the trachea ; which can never 


happen, except in thoſe who have a violent cough, and 


* 


* 


_ 


in venttiloquous perſons. Indeed, in moſi 


Voicr, vor the cauſe of the different tones of. As the 


to that which Sony the differences of ton 
other wind-in 
attributed either to the mouth and noſtrils, which ocea 


ſequence, makes its diſtance from the mouth, gc. 


deepeſt tone, it may appear probable, that the concanity 
ſhortening for acute ones, might ſerve very well for the 
| that in that ſtop of the organ called the human voice, the 


it does not make any difference of tone; but the tone of 


being above ſix inches deep, it is evident that cannot mo- 


flory, fig. 18. is only capable of one proper motion; ui. 


nous cords, or ſtrings, incloſed in the two lips of that 


In effect, each of the two ſemicircular membranes, niet 


ok white and membranous fibres, not of 
ones; but the vaſt numb 


* * oy 


: , , . . ; xation mak 
| Theſe ſtrings, which, in their ſtate of rela more a0 


be, and how great an effort ſoever al 


vor 


which have a very ſtrong voice, the tr river. 
but the reaſon is, that N them the on hh reſound; 
bottom of the trachea, and not at the to Placed at the 
The canal, then, which at firſt paſſed for the in men. 
organ of voice, is now found not to be fo 2, Principal 
ſecondary one, i. e. not that which occaſions l. the 
nance, It does not ſerve the glottis, as the 4 © Telp. 
flute does its plug z but, inſtead of that ne the 
ſerves the glottis, as the body of ſome other wi 5, oth 
ment not yet known in muhc. In effed he: * 
the trachea is no other than that of the 8 
an 


organ; viz, to furniſh wind. 


organz 
ument, One 
anſwerable 


4 
x ER, es in {9 
ruments. The tone, therefore, Sa 


that form the voice make a kind of wind-inftr 
might expect to find ſome proviſion therein, 


ſion the reſonance, or to the glottis, whi 

ſound; and as all the different tones are wid woe in - 
by the fame inſtrument, ic follows, that the pn wi 
produces them muſt be capable of c 

therero. * e | 
Now, for a grave tone, we know there is more «; 
quired than for an acute one. The N 
to let this greater quantity paſs, muſt dilate and ſhorten 
itſelf; by which ſhortening, the external canal, that is 
the canal of the mouth and noſe, reckoned from the 
glottis to the lips, or noſtrils, is Jeagthened, For, the 
ſhortening of the internal canal, i. e. of the wraches 
brings the larynx and glottis lower down; and, of on: 


greater; and there is a change in the length of each d. 
nal, for every change of tone and ſemitone. Accord. 
ingly, it is eaſy to obſerve, that the knot of the ln 
alternately riſes and falls in all quaverings, or tbakings 
of ab voice, how ſmall ſoever the difference of tore 
may be. 
Hence, as the depth of the tone of an hautboy is anſyer- 
able to the length of the inſtrument ; the longeſt fibres 
of the wood, whoſe vibrations make the reſonance, mak- 
ing always the ſloweſt vibrations, and conſequently the 


of the mouth, by its lengthening for grave tones, and 
production of the divers tones ; but M. Dodart obſerves, 
longeſt pipe is fix inches; and yet, with all that lengt, 


the pipe is preciſely that of the plug; whereas the con. 
cavity of the mouth of a man of the gravelt voice, not 


dify, vary, and give the tone. 

It is the glottis, then, that forms the tone, as well as the 
ſound z and the manner of forming the various tones 
by varying its aperture. A piece of mechaniſm too as 
mirable not to be here particularly inquired into. 
The human glottis, then, repreſented in Tab. Nat. H. 


that of an approach of its lips ADB, and ADB. Ace 
cordingly, the dotted lines AEB, AF B, AGB, exh'- 
bit three different degrees of approach. Theſe difteren 
apertures of the glottis anatomiſts uſually attribute w 
the action of the muſcles of the larynx ; but M. Dodatt 
ſhews, from their poſition, direction, &c. that they hate 
other uſes; and that the opening and ſhutting of ” 
glottis is effected by other means; vz. by two tend: 


aperture. | 


interſtice forms the glottis, is doubled back upon * ; 
and within each duplicature there is a cord, 0! ” b 
which is faſtened at one end to the fore-part of * 
rynx, and to the hind-part at the other. It is true, the 


3 1 
appear more like ligaments than ale ef wd fe 


er of minute changes in 9 


. make 
aperture neceſſary to form the valt variety of tones, m. 


io 
an extraordinary kind of muſcle, by whoſe contract 
they ſhould be effected, abſolutely neceſſary. ns 
fleſhy fibres, wherein the blood 1s received o 2 " 
tity, had been infinitely too coarſe for ſuch | 


each a little arch of an ellipſis, as 
more, become longer, but leſs an 
laſt, with the greateſt contraQion they F 
they degenerate into two right li 3 
9 other; ſo cloſe, and ſo firm. mt 1 they m. 
cannot eſcape out of the lungs, 


vot 


jower veriter may make againſt the diaphragm, and, by 
the diaphragm againſt theſe two little muſcles. | 
The different apertures of the lips of the glottis, then, 
"duce all the different tones in the ſeveral parts of 
po viz. baſs, tenor, counter-tenor, treble-baſs, and tre- 
| 471 and the manner is thus: 7 . 
The voice, we have ſhewn, can only be formed by the 
gottis; but the tones of the voice are modifications of 
fo voice; and theſe can only be produced by the modi- 
geations of the glottis. Now the glottis is only capable 
of one modification, which is the mutual approach, or 
receſs, of its lips: It is this, therefore, that produces the. 
ferent tones. Now that modification includes two cir- | 
cymſtances z the firſt, and principal, is, that the lips 
are ſtretched more and more, from the loweſt tone to the 
higheſt 3 the ſecond is, that the more they are ſtretched, 
the nearer they approach. 1 C "4 
From the firſt it follows, that their vibrations will be ſo 
much the quicker, as they come nearer their higheſt tone; 
and that the voice will be juſt, when the two lips are 
_ equally ſtretched ; and falſe, when they are unequally ; 
which agrees perfectly well with the nature of ftring-in- 
ſtruments. 


From the er the tones are, 
the nearer will they approach to each other; which agrees 
perfectly well with wind- inſtruments governed by reeds 
or plugs. nk"; Sq 8 

The Kees of tenſion of the lips are the firſt and prin- 
cial cauſe of tones; but their differences are inſenſible. 
The degrees of approach are only conſequences of that | 
tenfion ; but their differences are more eaſily aſſigned. 
To give a preciſe idea of the thing, therefore, we had | 
| beſt keep to that, and ſay, that this modification conſiſts | 
in a tenhon, ſrom whence reſults a very numerous ſub- | 
diviſion of a very ſmall interval; which yet, ſmall as it | 
is, is capable, phyſically ſpeaking, of being ſubdivided 
Oo | . No 
The doctrine is confirmed from the different apertures 
found in diſſecting perſons of different ages, of both ſexes. 
The aperture is leſs, and the exterior canal always ſhal- 
lower, in the ſex and ages fitteſt to ſing treble, Add, 
that the reed of an hautboy, ſeparated from the body of 
the inſtrument, being a little preſſed between the lips, | 
will yield a tone ſomewhat higher than its natural one; 
and if preſſed {till more, will yield another ſtill higher; 
and thus an able muſician may run ſucceſſively through | 
all the tones and ſemitones of an octave. They are dif- 
ferent apertures, then, that produce, or, at leaſt, that 
accompany, different tones, both in natural wind-inſtru- 
ments, and artificial ones; and the diminution of the 
aperture raiſes the tones both of the glottis, and the 
reed, 7 GFR, | 5 | 
The reaſon why leſſening the aperture heightens the tone, 


ſecond it follows, that the high 
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bocity; and from the ſame cauſe it is, that it any reed, 
or plug, of an inſtrument, be too weakly blown, its tone 

will be lower than ordinary. „ 
Indeed, the contractions and dilatations of the glottis 

muſt be infinitely delicate: by an exact calculation of 
the ingenious author above mentioned, it appears, that, | 
to perform all the tones and ſemitones of a common 
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of that 


to perform all the ſhakes, or the differences in a tone, 


exceed one-tenth of an inch, but which varies within 
that extent at every change, muſt be aQually divided 


, whoſe 


bl therefore many of them much leſs than the 
 Itlell 3 


ſtling, thing but a good ear, which has ſo-juſt a ſenſe of ſound, 
the le- Py naked, to perceive differences in all theſe tones ; even | 
we, the) _ whoſe origin is much leſs than. the 963200th part 
nüt „ an inch. 8 | | 
d fe ae, in Grammar, is a circumſtance in verbs, whereby | 
$ in * 100 . to be conſidered as either active, or paſſive, 
87 M" 0 : N 

tracuo 42 1 as, I beat; or receiving it from another; as, 

/ * N. | | | | | . 

| 12 de Greeks have a third voice, called medial, becauſe it | 
cat 


Cation, 


this ſenſe a man is ſaid to have a deliberative voice, 
a m he has a 
"ter of debate, and his ſuffrage 
due, when he ives his vote for the 
a paſſive voice, 
to be 


is taken: an ave 


when the ſuffrages may fall on him- 
elected: an excitative woice, when he may 


0 lord chancellor, &c. | 


is, that the wind paſſes through it. with the greater ve- | 


voice, which is computed to reach twelve tones; to per- 
form all the particles and ſubdiviſions of thoſe tones into 
commas, and other minuter, though till ſenſible parts ; | 
when ſounded more or leſs ſtrong, without changing the | 
tone; the little diameter of the glottis, which does not | 


into 9632 parts; which parts are yet very unequal, and | 


| r | redth 
part of an inch. A Ry ſcarce to be matched by any | 


er as expreſſing an action impreſſed on another | 
A. 
5... metimes an active, and ſometimts a paſſive ſigni- 
dex, in matters of election, denotes à vote, or ſuffrage. | 
right to. give his advice and opinion in a 


e election of any one; | 


vo , anothet to be elected 2 conſultatrye | 


vot 


voice, when he can only offer teaſons and remonſtrances; 


whereon the chief, or head, deterritities at his own diſ- 


+ Cretion : ſuch the cardinals have, with regard to the 


pope ; and the maſters in chancery, with regard to the 


OICE, in Oratory, is one of the parts of pRoNUNCTa-. 
TION, upon the proper regulation of which much of the 
orator's ſucceſs depends. For this purpoſe it will be right 
to obſerve, in general, what nature does, when free and 
unconſtrained. As perſons are differently affected when 
they ſpeak, ſo they naturally alter the tone of their 
voice: it riſes, finks, and has various inflexions given it, 
according to the preſent ſtate and diſpoſition of the mind. 
When the mind is calm and ſedate, the voice is mode- 
rate and even; when the former is dejected with forrow, 
the latter is languid; and when that is inflamed by paſ- 
fion, this is raifed and elevated. It is the orator's buſi- 
neſs, therefore, to follow nature, and to endeavour, 
that the tone of his voice appear natural and unaffected; 
and for this end, he muſt take care to ſuit it to the na- 


ture of the ſubject; but ſtill ſo as to be always grave and 


decent. * 

The principal affections or properties of the voice may 
be referred either to quantity or quality. The quantit 
of the voice conſiſts in its highneſs or lowneſs, ſwiftneſs 
or ſlowneſs, and the intermediate degrees between them. 
Every perſon who ſpeaks in public ſnould endeavour, if 
he can, to fill the place where he ſpeaks; without ex- 


_ ceeding the natural Key of his vice; in which caſe it 


will be either harſh and rough, or too ſhrill and ſqueak- 


ing; nor will he be able to give every ſyllable its full 


and diſtin ſound, and to inflect it properly. He ſhould 
alſo take care, that it does not fink too low, which will 
give him pain to raiſe it again to its proper pitch, and be 
no leſs offenſive to the hearers. The laſt word of a ſen- 
tence ought, in a particular manner, to be expreſſed di- 
ſtinckly, becauſe the meaning of the whole ſentence of- 
ten depends upon it. The medium between theſe two 
is a moderate and even voice, which every perfon muſt 


regulate by the natural key of his own voice. But this 
_ equality of voice muſt be accompanied with a variety of 
inflexions and changes within the ſame pitch; and the 


gradations, whether higher or lower, muſt be gentle and 
regular; the voice moving from one key to another, fo 
as rather to glide like a gentle ſtream, than pour down 
like a rapid torrent; and the degree of theſe inflexions 
and various tones of voice ſhould differ according to the 
nature of the ſubject, and deſign of the ſpeaker. 
The next property of the woice is ſwiftneſs; and with 
regard to this care ſhould be taken to avoid the two ex- 
tremes of hutrying precipitately without pauſing, which 
deſttoys not only the neceſſary diſtinction between ſen- 
tence and ſentence, but likewiſe between the ſeveral 
words of the ſame ſentence ; and of ſpeaking ſo ſſowly, 
as to argue a heavineſs in the ſpeaker, and to render the 
diſcourſe flat and lifeleſs. 25 5 
In order to avoid both theſe extremes, the voice ought to 
be ſedate and diſtinct; for which purpoſe it is neceſſary, 


not only that each word and fyllable ſhould have its full 


and juſt ſound, both as to time and accent, but likewiſe 
that every ſentence, and part of a ſentence, ſhould' be 
ſeparated by its proper pauſe and interval. See Pausx. 
Thoſe properties of the voice, that reſpect its qualr= 
ties, are chiefly ſtrength or weakneſs, clearneſs or ob- 
ſcureneſs, fullneſs or ſmallneſs, ſmoothneſs or roughneſs: 
Temperance is a great preſervation of the voice in all 
theſe reſpects, and all exceſs is highly prejudicial to it. 
A ſtrong voice is very ſerviceable to the orator, becauſe, 
if it wants ſome other advantages, he is however able to 
make himſelf heard; and if he is ſorced to ſtrain it, he 
is leſs in danger of its failing him, before he has finiſhed 
his diſcourſe. But he wh kad a weak voice ſhould be 
careſul not to ſtrain it, eſpecially at firſt : he ought to 
begin low, and riſe gradually to ſuch a pitch, as the 8 
of his voice will carry him, without being obliged to fink 
again afterwards. * inflexions of the voice will 
likewiſe relieve him; and he ſhould ſpeak deliberately, 
and eaſe his voice, by allowing due time for reſpiration 
at all the proper pauſes. | | 
A voice is ſaid to be clear, when the organs of ſpeech _ 


nations of them in ſyllables and words, their proper and 
- diſtin&t ſound. Such a voice is agreeable to the hearers, 
and advantageous to the ſpeaker; as by ſpeaking mode- 
rately, he may be diſtinctiy heard, and thus be able to 
modulate his voice at pleaſure. 5 
An obſcure and confuſed voice is ſometimes owing to a 
deficiency in the organ, but often it is the effect of bad 
habit, acquired either by 2 the accent, con- 
founding the ſound of the letters, or huddling the ſylla- 


bles one upon another, ſo as to render what is ſaid unin- 
talligible. When * confuſed woice ariſes from a _ 
23 | | 


are ſuited to give every ſingle letter, and all the combi- 
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ral defect, it may be remedied, as well as weaknefs of | This is twofold ; either in law, de jure; as When 
voice, in the manner purſued by Demoſthenes. See holds ſeveral benefices that are incompatible : gr 4 ode 
\ PRONUNCIATION. | | 3 in deed z as When the incumbeut is dead, or regs.» 
—_ Hut the moſt likely way of mending faults proceeding | is actually deprived. dus, or 
| from bad habit, is to ſpeak deliberately. Kr | VOIDED; vide, in Heraldry, is underſtood of ith 65 4 
A full voice is not the ſame as a ſtrong or a loud voice; it | whoſe inner or middle part is cut out, leaving 5 o 
fills the ear, but it is often not pleaſant; and, therefore, to] but its edges to ſhew its form; ſo that the field 8 ug 
render it ſo, as well as audible, it ſhould be frequently va-| through it. Hence, it is needleſs to Expreſs the j/ vg 
. ried. Thote who have the misfortune of a very ſmall voice] or metal, of the voided part; becauſe it muſt, of 5 1 | 
ſhould be cautious of raiſing it to too high a pitch, efpe- | be that of the field, er 
cially at once; becauſe the ſudden compreſſure of the | The Croſs VorDeD differs from the croſs finbriated in th 
organ is apt to occaſion a ſqueaking and very diſagreeable | this latter does not ſhew the field through it, as 1 0 Fob 
ſound. A ſoft and ſmooth woice is of all the moſt. mu- | does. And the ſame obtains in other ordinaries, 5 
ſical, eſpecially if it be flexible; and, on the contrary, | VOIDER, in Heraldry, one of the ordinaries, whoſe fur 
nothing is leſs harmonious than a voice that is harſh and | is much like that of the flafque, or 51 ANCH; only tha 
rough. CITI | it doth not bend ſo much. See Tab, II. Heraldry f 
VU pon the whole, we may conclude, that voice to be the beſt go. | | „. 
or fitteſt for an orator, which is moderate, diſtinct, firm, "his armoury, they ſay, is pro erly the reward of a gen- 
clear, and ſmooth, and alfo eaſily flexible to the ſeveral | tlewoman that has well ſerved, her prince. It is always 
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degrees and variations of ſound, which every part of the] borne by pairs. 
_ diſcourſe may require. The different parts of a diſcourſe 

require correſponding modulations of the voice. The 
_ orator ſhould ſpeak low at firſt, becauſe this has the ap- 
pearance of modeſty, engages attention, and is beſt for 


the voice. In the narration, the voice ought to be raiſed | 


to ſomewhat a higher pitch. The propoſition, or ſubject 
of the diſcourſe, ſhould be delivered with a very clear 
and audible voice, The confirmation admits of great va- 


riety, both of the voice and geſtures: in reaſoning, the 


voice is quick and pungent, and ſhould be enforced with 
fuitable actions; and in deſcriptions, whilſt the orator 
is pointing out the images of things, he ſhould ſo endea- 


vour to adapt both his voice, and the motions of his body, 


particularly the turn of his eyes, and action of his hands, 
as may beſt help the imagination of his hearers. Where 
he introduces another perſon ſpeaking, or addreſſes an 
abſent perſon, it ſhould be with ſome degree of imita- 
tion; and in dialogue, the voice ſhould alter with the 


parts. When he diverts from his ſubject by any digreſ- | 
ſion, his voice ſhould be lively and cheerful ; fince that | 


is rather deſigned for entertainment than inſtruction. 


In confutation, the arguments of the adverſe party ought | 


firſt to be repeated in a plain and diſtin manner, un- 


leſs they appear unworthy of a ſerious anſwer; and then | 


a facetious manner, both of expreſſion and geſture, may 
be the moſt proper way to confute them. Yo the con- 
cluſion, both the voice and geſture ſhould be briſk and 
. ſprightly. | NE a 
There are ſometimes certain words, which require an 
EMPHASIS and diſtinction of the vice: ſuch are often 
pronouns, as ths is the man; and many words that de- 
note the circumſtances and qualities of a thing, ſome of 
which heightening or magnifying the idea of the thing 
to which they are joined, elevate. the voice, and others 


debaſing or leſſening it, depreſs the voice, or at leaſt pro- 


tract the tone. Some tropes likewiſe, as metaphors, and 


verbal figures, which conſiſt in the repetition of a ſingle | 


word, ſhould have a particular emphaſis. | 
In ſentences, regard ſhould be had to their length, and 


by proper pauſes. The frame and ſtructure of the pe- 


_ riod ought likewiſe to be conſidered, that the voice may 


be ſo managed, as to give it the moſt muſical accent. 
_ Unleſs there be ſome ſpecial reaſon for the con- 


trary, it ſhould end louder than it begins. In an anti- 
theſis, one contrary muſt be louder than the other; in a | 


_ climax, or gradation, the voice ſhould riſe with it. 
As to the paſſions, it is evident that each of them re- 

quires a different voice and action. 
expreſſed in a ſmooth and cheerful tone; but anger and 


reſentment with a rough, harſh, and interrupted voice. | 


Joy raiſes and dilates the voice; as ſorrow ſinks and con- 
tracts it. 
voice; and aſſurance gives it ſtrength and firmneſs. Ad- 

miration elevates the voice, and ſhould be expreſſed with 
pomp and magnificence ; the expreſſion of it being often 
accompanied with an elevation both of the eyes and 
hands: on the contrary, contempt ſinks and protracts 
the voice. | 


All exclamations ſhould be violent. When we addreſs 


inanimate things, the voice ſhould be higher than when 


we addreſs animated beings ; and appeals to heaven mult 


be made in a loftier tone than thoſe to men. 


After all, it is impoſſible to gain a juſt and decent pro- 
nunciation of voice and geſture merely from rules, with- 
out praQtice, and an imitation of the beſt examples. 


Ward's Orat. vol. ii. lect. 48. and lect. 50. 
Voice, part of the, in Mufic. See ParT. 
VOID /pace, in Phy/ics, See Vacuum, &c. 
Void, in Common Law. Sce ANNULLING. 
Voip baſtion. hee BAS TIN. 


VOIDING, evacuating, in Medicine. See Evacuarion, | 


one Matt. Milford, who voided a worm b 


voided the like way, Bartholine gives us an inſtance of 


O. W. See Worms. 
VOIR dire, in Law. 


VOL, among Heralds, ſignifies the two wings of a fowl 
that makes the flight. Accordingly, a demi- vol is a ſingle 
vol. A, the palm, or inſide of the hand, comprehended 


VOLANS. See 3 
VOLANT, in Heraldry, is when a bird, in a coat of arms, 


VOLANT, paſs. See PAss-voL AN T. 


Vol AN, pont. See PoWT-VoLA xx. 
VOLATICA, in Medicine, a name given by authors to 3 


VOLATILE, in Phyſics, is commonly uſed to denote 2 | 
the number of their parts, in order to diſtinguiſh them | 


the ſame body, e. gr. mercury, is both volatile 
at the ſame time. | | 


Love and eſteem are 


| fire, or any other menſtruum, into its firſt elements, it 
Fear occaſions a tremor and heſitation of the | 
> timony, &c, ; ; 30 2 f 
As thoſe bodies which by heat ſuffer no dimunution * 


| ouſly ſpeaking, volatile; but as there are fome, 


ſalts. The capitals of aludels ſtop and col) 


VOIDANCE, vacancy, in the Canan Law, a want of an 


upon a benefice, See Vacancy, &c. 


1 


incumbent 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account of 
urine, ſup- 

oſed to have come from the kidneys. 4. | * 
r. Liſter mentions true caterpillars voided by a boy of 
nine years old. Mr. Jeſſop ſaw hexapods vomited up by 
a girl. Catharina Geilaria, who died in 1662, in the 
hoſpital of Altenburg, for twenty years voided, they fay 
by.vomit and ſtool, toads and lizards. Ephem. German, 
tom. i. obſ. 10% | 
In the ſame Ephem. is alſo a ſtory of a kitten, bred in 
the ſtomach, and vomited up; and otherg of whelys, 
frogs, lacertæ aquaticæ, and other animals, bred: and 


a worm bred in the brain, and voided by the noſe of 


When, upon a trial at law, it is 
prayed, that a witneſs may be ſworn upon a voir dire; | 
the meaning is, that he ſhall, upon his oath, ſpeak or 
declare the truth, whether he ſhall get or loſe by Fe mats 
ter in controverſy. If he be unconcerned, his teſtimony 
is allowed, otherwiſe not. Fo 


joined together, borne in armoury ; as being the whole 
win 


between the fingers and the wriſt. 
RACO, and P1scrs. 


is drawn flying, or having its wings ſpread out. 


ſort of wandering pain, attended with a tumor, and at- 
fecting, at different times, different parts of the body. 
It is by ſdme accounted a ſpecies of the ſcurvy; by 
others, of the Fart | | 


mixt body, whoſe integral parts are eaſily diſſipated by 
fire, or Beat; but it is more properly uſed for bodies 
whoſe elements, or firſt component parts, are cably ſe- 
parated from each other, and diſperſed in air. 


For, as any mixt body is faid to be fixed, in a double 


ſenſe; ſo may it be ſaid to be volatile two ways; whence 
and fixt 


Since, as its integral parts, or thoſe which {till 455 the 
nature of mercury, are eaſily ſeparable by fire, an kev 
dily fly away, it is ſaid to be volatile; and yet, a : 
very difficult to deſtroy its contexture, and reſolye it by 


is ſaid to be fixt. The ſame may be ſaid of ſulphur, an- 


. | 0 
their weight are ſaid to be F1xED, fo thole — n 


loſe of their weight are ſaid to be volatile 3 an * 
ſaid to be more or leſs volatile, according a8 3 2 
leſs degree of heat is requiſite for producing a lep cigar 
of their parts. Perhaps, indeed, every body * . 
C. 
latility of which can be only rendered en by ng : 
tion of a fire much more violent than any ” en 
produce, we conſider theſe bodies as being eee 
volatile. + | 5 2 
Minerals, for the rality, are leſs alas than eg 
ables; and vegetables are leſs ſo than _ Ss 
The chemiſts diſtinguiſh between volatile 


tile parts of ſubſtances in ſublimation, and m 
we call flowers. 
% The . of fluids which do not cob 


ere very 
nder 
“„ ſtrongly together, and are of ſuch ſmallneſs oy them 
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tible of thoſe a tations which keep 

in a fluor, are eaſily rarefied into vapour; and 
y w "he language of the chemiſts, are volatile. 'T tioſe | 
« which are groſſer, and by that means leſs ſuſceptible | 
hich cohere by a ſtronger heat, or, 


« of alterations, Or W | 15 
« perhaps, not without fermentation; theſe are what 


« the chemiſts call fix? bodies.” Newton's Optics, p. 


| 5 ti them moſt ſuſcep 


ue, in Chemifiry. When the fire decompounds 
any mixt body, the parts moſt diſpoſed to receive a great 
motion are ſooneſt looſened, and riſe up in the order 
which the differences of that diſpoſition give them; the 
reſt remaining immoveable at the bottom of the veſſel. | 
Thoſe that riſe firſt are called volatile parts: ſuch are 

phlegm, oil, ſpirits, and ſalts, both urinous, and alka- 
lious. 


371. 
Vol AT! 


The parts remaining, viz. earth, and lixivial ſalts, are | 
called fixt. For the making of fixt falts volatile, ſee | 
Fixed SALTS. | =o | 1 
VoLaTILE alkaly. See ALK ALT. 
VoLaTILE ſalt of amber. See AMBER, 
$a] VOLATILE oleoſum. See SAL. 
VoLATILE ſalts. See SALTS, 90 
It is the opinion of many of the greateſt chemiſts, that 
our diſtinction of ſalts into fixed and volatile is far from 
juſt, becauſe there are in nature no ſuch things as fixed 
falts. Tartar is generally allowed to contain as much 
fixed ſalt as any thing, yet this ſubſtance, treated by fer- 
mentation, in Langelot's method, yields all in volatile 
fait that it would otherwiſe have yielded in fixed, and 
leaves ſcarce any fixed at all. The ſame procefs will | 
have the ſame effect on the ſuppoſed fixed ſalts of moſt 
bother ſubſtances 3 and upon this, and many other con- 
| fiderations, it appears highly probable, that our diviſion 
of ſalts into fixed and volatile is unknown to nature; 
there not being to be formally found in any body, before 
calcination, any fixed ſalt; but ſalts are in themſelves all 
volatile, though by the action of the fire they are apt to 
| be colliquated among themſelves, and blended with the 
earthy parts, and by that means rendered fixed. 
The diviſion of ſalts into acids and alkalies bas much | 
more reaſon for its foundation: theſe are differences 
which really exiſt in them, and by means of theſe all 
_ fermentations, and all motions in natural things, begin. 
Both theſe falts appear to be in their own nature volatile, 
and therefore eaſily reſoluble by the ſupervening ſalt of | 
the air. | OW 7 
It appears that all vegetables, eſpecially the aromatic claſs, 
if they are any conſiderable time expoſed to the air, loſe | 
their ſalts, The ſoundeſt wood, loſing its ſalts in pro- 
ceſs of time, in the ſame manner moulders away. 
Theſe are proofs that the ſalts of theſe bodies are in them- 
ſelves volatile, though they are all liable to be rendered 
fixed by the aCtion of fire, by which means the acid and 
; 2 ml are blended together, and the mixture becomes 
OT ET 
We are indebted to the pains of Dr. Cox for a method | 
of procuring a volatile ſalt from plants, a thing of conſi- 
derable uſe in medicine, though ſo much out of the com- 
mon road of the chemical analyſes, that it was not diſ- 
covered till about a century ago, and ſoon after re- 
duced to practice, in a regular manner, by that phyſi- 
cian. Ag | | | 


YL. EY . GT Ee 


are to be carefully ſtripped from the ſtalks in ſummer, in 
dry weather; lay them in a heap, preſſed hard together, 
and they will ſoon ferment and heat, and will be reduced 
to a pulpy ſubſtance. This is to be rolled into little balls, 
and put into a retort, and diſtilled ; it will yield a thick 

liquor, of a ſtrong ſmell, and a large quantity of a black 
oil, of a balſamic conſiſtence. The liquor is to be ſepa- 
mated from the oil, and diſtilled over again in a tall glaſs 


two or three times more, and then is not to be diſtin- 
Suiſhed from the ſpirit of hartſhorn, urine, or other ani- 
mal ſubſtances, b 
Pe 4. 5 | | 
: — plants that have ever been tried in this manner, yield 
dus volatile ſalt diſſolved into the form. of a ſpirit; and 


rigor- | 

* | 2 claſs of plants, the moſſes, and common 
Ne aC- 5 $ yield it as well as any other. And it is remark- | 
e can wit, that the veſſels, in which theſe operations are per- 


formed, have afterwards a ſmell like muſk, which all the 


cleanſing in the world, and even the expoling of them to 
e air, does not wel 


left in the veſſels is much leſs in 
| Kerr diſtillationg of a like qua 
9 yu if the plants have not been ſufficiently fermented be- 

dre the diſtillation, there remains, after the firſt recti- 
ation of the ſpirituous liquor, a. ſour water. 
© volatile ſalt, thus obtained, is conſiderably more in 


ntity of the ſame plant ; 


The method is this: A quantity of the leaves of any plant | 


cucurbit ; a volatile ſpirit ariſes ; this is to be rectifed 


y any trials. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 101. | 


| clean them of. The caput mortuum | 
quantity than in the | 
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have been in the common ways of preparing them; bot 
thoſe plants which yield moſt tixed ſalt always yield moſt 
volatile falt this way. And theſe volatile ſalts, when well 
rectified, do not differ from one another, though made 
from ever ſo different plants; but this is not wonderful, 
ſince the fixed' ſalts alſo, and the vinous fpirits. of all 
plants, are alike, when reduced to the ſame degree of 
perfection and purity. The herb, as it ferments, affords | 
its natural ſmell at firſt, very ſtrongly ; after that it yields 
a mixed ſmell, between its own natural ſcent and an 
urinous one; and at the end, when it is nearly ready for 
diſtillation, the ſmell becomes urinous. In this opera- 
tion, the wrinobs ſpirit and ſalt come over chiefly toward 
the end of the diſtillation; and are ſeen in form of white 


clouds, iſſuing very ſaſt out of the neck of the retort, 


and condenſing on the ſides of the receiver into little ri- 
vulets, or winding ſtreams of water. | 
Sage, winter-ſavory, and ſome other of the aromatic 
plants, yield thin volatile ſalt, on the firſt diſtillation, in 
a dry form, coating over the inſide of the receiver on the 
upper part, and clogging the neck of the retort ; and 
ſaffron, in digeſtion with ſpirit of wine, has been ſound 
to yield its fait in the ſame dry form. E 2h 
It is remarkable, that the very greateſt heat of the fer- 
mentation of theſe plants does not prevent their being 
ſtored with a ſort of maggots, which ſwarm in great 
numbers in thoſe parts of the fermented maſs, where the 
heat is ſo great, that a perſon cannot bear bis hand in 
it. | 1 | 
It is to be conſidered, whether theſe animals may not af- 
ford the volatile ſalt attributed to the plants. The doctor 
does not ſeem to have conſidered this; but as they are 
ſaid to be very numerous in the maſs, it will be very ne- 
ceſſary to try the effect of a diſtillation of ſome ot this 
ſermented matter, without theſe inſets; which might 
be done by covering the whole from the acceſs of flies; 
for though the doctor ſeems to think they are equivocally 
generated there, it is certain that they owe their origin 
entirely and only to the eggs of flies. The doctor ſeems 
to think that they will of themſelves yield no volatile ſalt 
or ſpirit ; but this is ſo different from the nature of ani- 
mal bodies in general, that it may be this opinion was 
founded on too ſlight a trial. If the external air be ex- 
cluded from plants, they will not ferment; and if they 
are put into a Jong-necked glaſs, and left open, they will, 
in a few weeks, become of a mucilaginous nature; and 
aftet ſtanding a year in this manner, they will yield a 
| args quantity of urinous fa.t or ſpirit, but not a drop of 
oil. | | | | 
Some moſſes, and other of the plants uſually called im- 
perfect, yield a volatile ſalt on diſtillation, without pre- 
vious putrefaction; and ſome ſeeds, though in themſelves 
inſipid to the taſte, have the ſame quality. 
All theſe ſpirits aud ſalts have the ſame properties and 
effects with the ſpirits of hartſhorn and urme. They 
change ſyrup of violets, and many other vegetable tinc- 
tutes, green. They are diaphoretic, diuretic, and deob- 
ſtruent, and contrary in their nature to acids. They 
precipitate all metals diſſolved in acids, by breaking the _ 
force of thoſe acids; and when highly rectified, and 
mixed with ſpirit of wine as highly reQtified, they make 
the offa alba of Helmont like all other volatile alkali 
ſpirits, they unite with acids, and thereby become am- 
moniac or neutral ſalts. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 101. p. 4, 
Ke. OE : oo 
Chemical experiments abundantly prove that volatile ſalts 
are obtainable from all kinds of land animals, the amphi- _ 
bious and ſubterraneous tribes, birds, fiſh, and reptiles; _ 
from alkaline vegetables alſo without putrefaction, and 
from all other vegetables, aſter putrefaction; as alfo from 
ſoot, horns, hoofs, and all retuſe animal and vegetable 


flaughter-houſes, & c. and theſe as pure and perfect as 
from hartſhorn 3 and this affords a hint for the making 
of volatile alkalies and ſal ammoniac cheap in England. 
Shaw's LeQtures, p. 168. | _ + 
| The ſhootings of volatile ſalts are not limited, like thoſe 
of the fixed and common falts, to any determinate 
figures, but, by various accidents, are thrown into a great 
variety of pleaſing forms. Fanciful people have ſuppoſed _ 
the ſhootings of {alt of hartſhorn, in the tops of the veſ- 
ſels uſed in ſubliming it, to reſemble the horns of the 
deers ; and that of vipers, to aſſume the figure of little 
crawling ſerpents; but all this is imaginary, and the 
things from. which the ſalts are obtained have no power 
to determine their forms, which are governed by more 
vague principles; ſuch as the peculiar degree of heat, 
the temperature of the external air, and many other the 
like uncertain principles. | | 
We have, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, an account 
of a whole foreſt of moſt elegant trees painted in per- 


Wantiy than the eſſential ar the incinerated ſalt would 


| 


Rive, in the head of a veſſel, by theſe bodies. The 
ſpeQive, in the 0 » Oy 0 


matters, ſuch as the pith of horns, urine, the blood of 
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fabſtances employed were ſal ammoniac and pot-aſlies; | 


_ theſe. were mixed in equal quantities, and put into a tall 


glaſs body, which being placed in ſand, immediately on | 
the approach of the heat, a large quantity of the falt was | 
ſublimed in flowers in the common way: this was a pro- 
. ceſs from which nothing particular could be expected; 


but after ſome time the ſublimed ſalt began to aſſume a 


regular form, and the head of the cucurbit, which was 


very large, was filled with the repreſentations of trees ſo | 
erfect and elegant, that a foreſt, delineated by the ableſt | 

Td, could ſcarce come up to it. | 

The figures, though externaily numerous, yet were very | 

| tegolar, and all reducible to three kinds; the pine, the 

fir, an 

beautiful, could have no analogy with the ſubſtances out | 


one other tree. Theſe, though very exact and 


of which the ſalts were formed, the fir and pine kind 


Pam ſo little fixed falt, that they are never employed 


or this purpoſe, and the ſal ammoniac belonging to no | 


vegetable production at all. The ſame proceſs repeated 


ſeveral times afterward, both with the ſame ſalts, and 
with others of the ſame nature, never arrived at this 


perfection; and the whole beauty of this was loſt while | 


the ſpectators were gazing on it, by the ſublimation of 


more of the ſalt, which filled up all the interſtices, and 


deſtroyed the figure. Phil, Tranſ. N“ 105. 


VOLATILISATION, or VoLATILIZATION, the act of 


rendering fixt bodies volatile, or reſolving them, by fire, 


into a fine, ſubtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily diſſi- 


pates, and flies away. 


Europe affords five principal openings of this kind. Of N 


— 


ized, either of themſelves, or with the admixture of ſome 
volatile ſubſtance, or ſpirit 3 by diſtillation, or ſublima- 
tion. BD 


courſe on the N e of the fixt ſalts of plants, by 
M. Homberg. See Fixed SALTS. | 


VOLATILITY, in Cbemiſery, is a property that many bo- 


dies have of being reduced into light vapours, which ex- 
hale when they are expoſed to the action of fire. This 


quality is oppoſed to F1x1Ty, and is owing to the greater | 
or leſs dilatability which bodies have, when expoſed to | nour | | 
| traordinary coldneſs to water in diſſolving, was allo 

found here. at 35 


fire. See VOLATILE, SUBLIMATION, &c. 


is VOLCANO, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to burning 


mountains, or to vents for ſubterranean fires, that belch 


or vomit flame, aſhes, cinders, ſtones, liquid ſulphur, 


and other ſubſtances. 


theſe, the chief is Etna, now Gibel, in the iſland of 


Sicily, a volcano famous in all hiſtories. The eruptions | 
of flame and ſmoke from this volcano are ſeen, by thoſe | 


that ſail on the Mediterranean, at the diſtance of forty 
German miles from the ſhore of Sicily. Though fire 
and ſmoke are continually diſcharged from it, yet it rages 


at ſome times with peculiar violence. In 1536 it ſhook 


all pace & the noiſe proceeding from it reſembled that 


of the firing of great guns, and many houſes were over- | 


thrown throughout the whole iſland. After this ſtorm 


had continued for eleven days, the ground opened in ſe- | 
veral places, and diſcharged fire and flame; which in | - 
four days conſumed all that were within five leagues of | 


tna. Then rhe funnel, on the top of the mountain, 
| diſgorged a great quantity of aſhes, which were not only 


_ diſperſed over the whole iſland, but alſo carried beyond 
| ſea to Italy, ſo that ſeveral ſhips that were ſailing to Ve- | , 
the ſpot whence it iſſued. Minute aſhes, of a reddiſh 


nice, at two hundred leagues diſtance, ſuffered damage, 


Mr. Oldenburg has given an hiſtorical account of the | 


eruptions of mount 


tna, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne xlviii. p. 


967. See ERUPTION. | 
Th 


The laſt very great eruption from this mountain happen- 
ed in 1669; of which the earl of Winchelſea, who was 
a ſpectator, ſays, that the inundation of fire, cinders, 


and burning ſtones, advanced into the ſea ſix hundred 
yards, and a mile in breadth: it deſtroyed in forty days 


the habitations of twenty-ſeven thouſand perſons; and 


of twenty thouſand perſons, who inhabited Catania, | 
three thouſand only remained. He adds, that the fiery | 


_ deluge in its progreſs met with a lake four miles in com- 


paſs, and not only filled it up, though it was four fa- | 


thoms deep, but raiſed it into a mountain. 


| Borelli has calculated, that the matter diſcharged at this | 
eruption was ſufficient to fill a ſpace of 93,838,7 $0 eu- 
Sir William Hamilton, who viſited this | 


bic paces. 


mountain in 1769, informs us, that the lava which ran 


from it, and on which there are as yet no figns of vege- | 


tation, is fourteen miles in length, and in many parts ſix 
in breadth, and that it reached Catania, and deſtroyed 


part of its walls, buried an amphitheatre, an aqueduct, 


and many other monuments of its ancient grandeur, and 


ran far into the ſea, ſo as to form a ſafe harbour, which | 
a freſh torrent of the ſame in- 


was ſoon after filled up by 


flamed matter. There has been no ſuch eruption lince, 
- * there are ſigns of many, more tertible, that pre- 


3 


1 * 


1 


it. 


All bodies, even the moſt fixt, as gold, may be volatil. 


In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy we have a dif- | 
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From the higheſt point of Ztna, fir William 


mountain, all of a conical form, and each ha 


in . 


eruption in 1717 ; for which, ſee Phil. Tranſ. No 3, 


Damps were afterwards ſeen to ariſe in divers parts of 


hot ſcoriz and aſhes, which gradually increaſe fo as to 
phureous ſmoke iſſued continually-and impetuoully from 


its crater, forming clouds reſembling balcs of the whiteſt 


riæ, and aſhes, were ſhot up to a height not leſs than 


| hue, were diſperſed to a great diſtance, 


In the progreſs of the eruption, after loud exploſions, 3 


mixed with ſtones and ſcorite, after having 


* 8 


forty-ſour mountains in the middle region on wen | 
nian fide, and many others on the other bs of 
ter, which, he ſays, have been evidently ——_ * 
ploſion. He eſtimated the great crater of tna Sy 
about two miles and a half in circumference, The be 
eruption of Etna was in 1766. | laſt 
The next to this is Veſurius,- near Naples. The ß. 
ERUPTION of this mountain recorded in hiltory, nag 
which happened in the time of Veſpafian, A D cg 
on which occaſion, ſays Dion Caſſius, great genie ; 
aſhes and ſulphureous ſmoke were carried not only o 
Rome, but alſo beyond the Mediterranean, into 4 3 
and even to Egypt. Birds were ſuffocated in the ait 
fell down dead upon the ground, and fiſhes periſh 


rica, 
z and 
ed in 


the neighbouring waters, which were made hot, andin 


fected by it. Sir William Hamilton reckons, that the 
eruption in 1767 was the twenty-ſeventh from that in 
the time of Titus, fince which there have been nine 
others; that of 1779 being peculiarly violent and alarm. 


Biſhop Berkeley has given a particular account of the 


p. 708. or the Life of Berkeley, in the Biographiz i. 
tannica, by Dr. Kippis. Fe | ; . oe 
We have an account of mount Veſuvius, and of the 
eruption from it in 1737, by the prince of Caſſano, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N“ 435. ſect. 1, 2. ; 
The matter thrown out flowed like melted lead, and 
moved about half a mile in an hour, which was an un- 
uſual velocity. The trees, touched by this matter, im- 
mediately took fire, and fell. Glaſs in houſes was melted 
into a paſte. 5 55 : | 

The academy of ſciences of Naples made an analyſis of | 
the matter thrown out in this eruption. From which ic 
appears, that this matter contains iron; that it is ſpongy 
at top, and denſe towards the bottom; and after grow- 
ing hard, it retained part of its heat above a month, 


the mountains. An ammoniacal ſalt, which gave an ex- 


Sir William Hamilton has given an accurate and circum- 
ſtantial deſcription of the eruptions in 1766, 1767, and 
1779. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvii. p. 192. vol. Iii. p. 
I; &c. vol. lix. p. 18, &c. vol. Ixx. part i. p. 42, &c. 
The uſual ſymptoms of an approaching eruption ate 
rumbling noiſes and exploſions within the bowels of the 
volcano, a quantity of ſmoke forcibly iſſuing from its 
crater, accompanied at times with an emiſſion of red- 


exhibit in the night-time the moſt beautiful fire-works 
that can be imagined. When the eruption of 1779 be- 
gan, the volcano was violently agitated ; a white and ſul 


cotton. Such a maſs of theſe was ſoon piled over the 
top of the volcano as exceeded the height and ſize of the | 
mountain itſelf at leaſt four times. In the midſt of 
this white ſmoke, an immenſe quantity of ſtones, ſco- 


two thouſand feet; and a quantity of liquid lava was dil 
charged, which ran with violence near four miles from 


and darkened 


the air; theſe aſhes were mixed with long Glaments of 
a vitrified matter, like ſpun-glaſs; ſeveral birds in cages 


vere ſuffocated by the ſulphureous ſmoke ; and the leaves 


of trees were covered with white ſalts very corrofive- 


fountain of liquid tranſparent fire began to riſe, an 
gradually increaſing, arrived at a height not lefs than 
three times that of Veſuvius itſelf, which riſes perpen- 
dicularly near three thouſand ſeven hundred feet 22 
the level of the ſea. Puffs of black ſmoke ſucceede 
one another haſtily, and accompanied the red-hot, 3 
arent, and liquid lava, within which ſmoke Be 3 

amilton perceived a bright, but pale, electrical bre, 


briſkly playing about, in zig-zag lines. W 


leaſt ten thouſand feet, in part perpendicularly, u. 


joining that which äſſued from the crater, . 1 
complete body of fire, not leſs than two miles cbr 
in breadth; and of the extraordinary height * miles 
tioned, caſting a heat to the diſtance of at leaſt fi in 

The black cloud of ſmoke was cha t it 


its courſe with electrical matter, which ragende 
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as chat on the iNand of Queimoda, upon the'c6aft of Brafil, LA 
hear the mouth of Rio de Ia Plataz the mountains in Congo 
or Angola; thoſe in thę Azores, eſpecially in Tererra and 
St. Michael, which former'y uſed to burn, but now only 


ent column of fire, toward the centre of the volrane, 
rom whence it ren came. The air, for ſome time 
after the eruption had ceaſed, continued in a conſider- 
able degree electrical. Whilſt the eruption laſted, a 


mixed ſmell, like that of ſulphur, with the vapours of | emit occaſionally ſmoke and vapours. The ſiflands of St. 55 0 
an iron foundery, was ſenfible, "The air, after one day's] Helena and Aſcenſion, Kehia, and'the Lipari iflands, in 
eruption, was filled at night for many hours with me-| the Mediterranean ſea; ſeveral of the Molucea iſlands in 8 


teors, ſuch as are vulgarly called falling ſtars, which 
ſhot generally in a borizontal direction, leaving behind 

| them a luminous trace, which quickly diſappeared. | 
Many ſmall volcanic ſtones and cinders were afterwards 
found to have fallen more than thirty miles from Veſu- 


the Indian ſea'; feveral'of the Azores and Antilles, &c. 
in the Atlantic ocean; Otahtite and Huaheine, & o. in 
the Southern ocean; all theſe, and many others, furniſh 
a variety of volcanic appearances and remains. 
tha Sic William Hamilton has lately given an account of cer- 
vius, and minute aſhes fell in great abundance at the| tain traces of volcanos on the banks of the Rhine. Phil: 
diſtance of a hundred miles. The number and ſize of | Tran. vol. Ixviii. part i. art. 1. | | | 
the ſtones, or fragments of lava, which were thrown out | Ancient extinguiſhed volcanoes have, indeed; fately been 
of the volcano in this eruption, were incredible : the | diſcovered in the inland parts of moſt countries; and as 
largeſt was in circumference no leſs than a hundred and | w9/canos now exiſting are generally placed in the neigh- 
eight feet, and ſeventeen feet high. It was a ſolid block, | bourhood of the ſea, ſome have interred from hence, | 
much vitrified. This was thrown at leaſt a quarter of a that the ſea at ſome remote period covered thoſe coun- 
mile clear of the volcano. For an account of theſe, and | tries. Submarine velcanos have often been obſerved even 
many other curious circumſtances attending the eruption | in our own times. The volcanic mountains, which are 
of 1779, illuſtrated by a figure, ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. | of different heights, generally form lofty ſpires, inter- 
x. part i. art. 4. | I nally ſhaped like an inverted cone, placed on a broader 
The known qualities and effects of the noxious vapours, | baſis. This cone is called the crater of the vo/cano, as 
called in Italy mefere, that are uſually ſet in motion by an] the lava commonly paſſes through it, though it ſome- 
ervption of the volcano, and that are then manifeſt in the | -times burſts from & lides, and even from the bottom 
wells and ſubterraneous parts of its neighbourhood, cor- of the mountain; lometimes the crater itſelf falls in, and 
reſpond with thoſe attributed to fixed air. Id. vol. Ixi,| is defaced ; and ſometimes in extinguiſhed volcancs it is 
part i. p. 44. | . II iilled with water, and forms thoſe lakes that are obſerved 
Water has been alſo obſerved to be mixed with the aſhes | on the ſummit of ſome mountains. i 
that are thrown up by the eruptions of volcanos. Ihe effeAs of velcanss in the courſe of many ages muſt 
Stromboli is another volcano, which exiſts in all its foice,| be allowed to be very conſiderable z and hence ſome have 
and it is in its form the moſt pyramidal of all the Lipa-| taken occaſion to account for the formation of moun- 
even the immenſe continents in our 


ri iſlands, which have been all formed by explofion. | tains, iſlands, and 
This vo/cano differs from Ætna and Veſuvius, by its con- | preſent globe, 
tinually emitting fire, and ſeldom any lava. 5 


1 | | That many mountains owe their'origin to volcanos is an 
Hecla alſo, in Iceland, rages ſometimes with as great 


unqueſtionable fact, confirmed by ſeveral obſervationsire- . 
violence as Mina, and caſts out great ſtones. The chi- © cited by fir William Hamilton. The mountain called 
mzra in Greece is likewiſe a v, . | Montagno Novo, near Puzzoli, which is a hundred and 
The volcanos of Aſia are not leſs numerous than thoſe in| fiſty feet high, and three miles round, roſe in one night 
Europe; there are ſeveral in the mountains of Perſia, and | out of the Laa lake, in 1538; and he ſays it is not 
im the iſland of Ormuz. The pic of Adam, in the iſland | more extraordinary, that Veſuvius itſelf ſhould in many 
of Ceylon, alſo burns at certain times; but the principal] ages rife above two thouſand feet. All the high grounds 
volcanos of that part of the world are in the Philippine | near Naples are formed in the ſame manner, as br Wil- 
and Mojucca iflands. Java and Sumatra alſo furniſh] liam could-not diſcover, in any place, what could be 
ſome in the centre of their largeſt mountains. The ifland| called virgin earth; and if he were to eflabliſh a ſyſtem, 
of Ternate affords alſo a volcano on the top of a moun-| he ſays, it would be, that mountains are produced by 
tam very difficult of acceſs, but opening with a vaſt | wvolcanos, and not volcanos by mountains. | En. 
mouth, and very terrible when it burns. | Dr. Hooke formerly had maintained, that all land was 
The ſeveral violent eruptions of this mountain have given] raiſed out of the ſca-by earthquakes 3 and modern phi- 
it, within the mouth or crater, the appearance of an am- loſophers ſeem to admit his hypotheſis, though not, per- 
phitheatre, formed for holding people at the time of ſome | haps, in its utmolt latitude. Von 'Troil (Letters on Ice- 
public ſhew, ſeveral circles appearing in it one above an-| land, p. 222.) is of opinion, that this iſland has been 
other, found with a ſort of regularity that is ſurpriſing. | produced by volcanos in the courſe of ſeveral centuries. 
In Japan there are very numerous inſtances of the uſe| Dr. Forſter, in his Obſervations made during a Voyage 
that mountains ſerve to on this occaſion, many of the] round the World, p. 151. after giving an ingenious con- 
higher mountains of that iſland burning almoſt continu-| j«cEture concerning the origin of all the tropical low iſles 
ally; and the litile iſlands which lie ſcattered about in] in the South Sea, affures us, that of the higher iſles 
the ſame ſea have alſo many of them ſpiracles of the | there is hardly one of them which bas not ſtrong veſtiges 
lame kind in the tops of the mountains, ſeen principally| of its having undergone ſome violent alteration by a vo/- 


8 in the night, when the abſence of the ſun's rays gives] cano. Some of them have volcanos {till ſubſiſting; others, 

a their faint fire leave to appear. | IS EPR. among which are Otaheite and Huaheine, ſcem to have 

8 Whatever may be the number of theſe volcanos in Aſia, | been elevated, in remote ages, from the bottom of the 

k here is no part of the world that yields fo many as Ame | ſea by ſubterraneous fires. Sir William Hamilton is con- 

1 rica. In the kingdom of Chili alone there are fourteen | fident, that the iſlang of Iſchia, the whole baſis of which 

f very conſiderable velcanss, all placed in a regular order | is lava, roſe out of the ſea in the ſame manner as ſome 

1 one by the other; and not a leſs number in Peru; theſe] of the Azores. | 1 5 IT | 

4 all burſt ſorth from the ſummits of thoſe vaſt mountains | Mr. Whitehurſt, in his Inquiry into the original State 

J the Andes. In New Spain there are three very formi-] and Formation of the Earth, 4to. 1778, apprehends, 

3 dable for the fiercenels of their burning. l that ſubterraneous fire muſt at different times bave ex- 

* ear Guarimala, in South America, are two mountains; | ifſted univerſally in the bowels of the earth, and that in 

mn the one called volcans of fire, the other of water. Out] union with water, or by the expanſive power of ſteam, 

n- of the firſt, huge pieces of rocks are frequently hurled, it has produced the immenſe continents, as well as the 

ve with as much vehemence »s balls out of a cannon; and | mountains of our globe, and allo the univerſal deluge. 

ed a written letter may be read by the light of its flames at [| When theſe fires were ſirſt kindled, by what fort of fuel 

if. the diſtance of -three miles. Out of the other valt quan- they are ſtill maintained, at what depths below the ſur- 

m ties of water are continually thrown up. | face of the earth they are placed; whether they have a 

oy Ide moſt extreme parts of the northern world are not] mutual communication; of what dimenſions they con- 

a, ree from theſe ſtore-houſes of fire. Authors tell us of | fiſt, and how long they may continue, are queſtiens 

at n0 leſs than four of them in the moſt northern parts off which do not admit an eaſy deciſion. Some, with M. 

nd lartary; and we know that Greenland, and all the neigh-| Buffon, have placed the ſeat of the fire of volcanoes to- 

ne bouring country, have them. The volcanos of the Terra] wards the centre, or near the ſummit of the mountains, 

alf Cel Fuepo are very well known, and it is indeed the ge-|. which they ſuppoſe to furniſh the matter emitted. But 

n- neral opinion, that farther north than we have yet pene-| if this were the caſe, that part of the mountain which is 

les rated, there may be very many undiſcovered ones; and |. ſituated above the ſuppoſed ſeat of the fire, mult be de- 

in "Me authors have gone ſo far as to declare, that, were ſtroyed or diſſipated in 2 ſhort time; whereas an e rup- 

it the cold no prevention, we ſhould not be able to come] tion uſually adds to the height and bulk of a welcans ; 

by much nearer than we do to the ſouthern pole, for the] and the matter diſcharged by it for many ages would be a 
ich vet and herceneſs of the burning mountains. _ ſufficient to form three ſuch mountains as the ſimple wo 1 
ved fica alto has its volcanos, in the kingdom of Fez, and] cone or mountain of the exiſting ve/cano. 14 
er, "her places. „ (IT Mr. Gerhard computes, that Veſuvius has ejected from e = 
the e are alfo ſome vo/canes which have left off burning, | the year 79 to 1783, 309,658,161 cubic feet, Beſides, 
eat \ in Iv. No 390. 7 | 13 T_ Ss | N 
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I the ſeat of the fire of the volcano did not lie far below 
the baſis of the mountain, or general level of the coun- | 
try whence the mountain ſprings, the quantity of matter 

thrown up would ſoon leave fo great a hollow under it, | 

OY that the mountain itſelf muſt ſink and diſappear after a 

| : few eruptions. Others have, therefore, with greater 
probability ſuppoſed, that the earth, at a conſiderabie 
diſtance below its ſurface, is ſurrounded with a ſtratum | 
of ignited matter of a definite. thickneſs 3. or that the 
whole central part of it is nothing but a maſs of melted 
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are not requiſite to make the experiment ! 
vided there be à due proportion * water: 1 e 
of ſteel filings, half a pound of flowers of by; Fond 
and fourteen ounces of water, will, when well 5 tone, 

acquire heat enough to make the maſs take fire N 
was known long before the time of Lemery that = 
ral mixtures of ſulphur arid iron would N 
take fire. Theſe ſubſtances, it is well known x f 0 
plied by the pytites; a ſmall quantity of which is Foy | 
cient to kindle a fire; a proper portion of water '" eva 


minerals, which every where ſtruggling for vent, burlts | 


forth where there is the leaſt reſiſtance, ſhivering into 
rude ſragments the ſuperincumbent cruſt of earth, and 
deluging with mountainous torrents of liquid fire the ad- 
joining countries. And as iron makes from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of all theſe diſcharges, ſome have inferred, 
that the interior parts of the earth conſiſt chiefly of this 


metal, its ores, or ſtones that contain it; conjeCturing | 
alſo, that their greater or leſs dephlogiſtication in dif- | 
ſerent parts may be the cauſe of the variation of mag- | 


netic direction. 8 | 
As for the cauſe of thoſe ſubterraneous fires, that pro- 


_ duce velcanos, Dr. Liſter is of opinion, that they are o -- 


ing to that inflammable mineral called yYR1TEs, a ſub- 
ſtance conſiſting of ſulphur and iron, and found in great 


plenty in all thoſe mountains where the wolcanos are | 


found to break ouut. 7 
The quantities of ſulphur continually ſublimed in theſe 


may be derived either from fiſſures and chann 
. wherein it is known to abound ; and air, 


the pyrites, may be conceived either 


_ Nance, and its mixture with the mineral oil. That ore 


great a quantity would extinguiſh the ſubterraneous fire 


els com- 
inthe er, 
if it ſhoy 

thought abſolutely neceſſary to the ſpontaneous bring + 


to accompany the 
water, or to deſcend into the. innermoſt 5 of the 


municating with the fea, or from ſources in t 


earth through the fiſſures which are found on its ſurface, 


Or, if we ſuppoſe the heated pyrites to have been; 
contact with black wad and petrol, the flame 800 nike 
as it is produced by art, from the deſiccation of that fub. 


when heated affords dephlogiſticated air, of which a ye 
ſmall quantity is fufficient ta produce flame; and the 
flame, when once produced, may be ſupported by de- 
phlogiſticated air from other ores, as Dr. Prieſtley has 
ſhewn (Obſ. on Air, vol. iv. p. 210, &c.), and the phlo. 
giſton may be ſupplied by pyrites, bituminous ſhiſtys, 


mountains, in the fame manner as the common ſulphur 
is ſeparated by artificial fire from the pyrites in Germany, | 
ſeem to prove this; and what farther evinces it is, that 
the black or purple cinders thrown out of theſe vocanos 
in their molt violent eruptions, and wholly differing from 
. " IA ! 
the calcined ſtones or pumice, will be attracted by the 
magnet, and ſhew that the whole is very much the ſame 


bitumen, and coal. After the eruption in any place, 
the velcanos themſelves ſerve for ſpiracles or air-holes, b 
which the ſubterrancan fire may receive neceſſary ſup- 
plies 3 ſo that theſe ſerve to keep the magazines of inter- 
nal fire in a due ſtate, as well as to diſcharge the ſmoke 
and other matters with which it would otherwiſe be 
choaked up and extinguiſhed. 
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with that caput mortuum of the common pyrites, out of | 


which we have extracted or burnt away the ſulphur. 


No ſubject in the whole mineral kingdom is fo proper for 


the keeping up a fire for the many ages theſe mountains 
have been burning, as the pyrites. N 

a fuel, and, in general, other fuels become more or lels 

_ laſting, as they partake more or leſs of its nature. Scotch 

coals have more of the bitumen in them, and leſs of the 


pyrites than others, and therefore they burn away quickly, 
and leave only white aſhes, without any remains of the | 


pyrites; and yet it is ſaid, there are ſome coalieries on 
fire now in Scotland, which were on fire in the time of 
Agricola. The common Newcaſtle coal burns more 
_ flowly away, becauſe it contains a far larger portion of 
the pyrites mixed with its bitumen, as is — by the 


ſulphureous ſmell it yields in burning; and the Sunder- 


land coal, which contains moſt of all of this mineral, 


burns with a more ſulphureous ſmell indeed, but ſo ſlowly, 


that it is ſaid proverbially to make three fires, This 


burns to a heavy reddiſh cinder, much reſembling the | 
caput mortuum of the pyrites, or the ſlags caſt out of 


the burning mountains, and contains ſo much iron, that 
it is freely attracted by the magnet. | | 


There is, in Ireland, a fort of coal more rich in the py- | 
rites than all theſe, and ſeeming indeed to conſiſt in great 
part of it. This, conſequently, keeps up a much more | 


durable fire than any of the others, and will remain 
twerity-four hours red-hot in the fire, without changing 
its ſhape. The ciſe of the breath or effluvia of theſe py- 


rites into the air, and their taking fire there, may, Dr. | 


Liſter apprehends, very naturally cauſe lightning and 
thunder there; and it is remarkable, that even the ſeem- 


ingly miraculous accounts of ſtorms of throwing down 


jiron- duſt or iron-ſtones, inſtead of hail or rain, do not 
wholly diſcredit this ſyſtem ; for iron being one part of 


the conſtituent matter of the pyrites, it is poſſible it may | 


have been raiſed in a vapour with it, and when the ſul- 


Phureous part was fired and burnt away, it may have 
again concreted into a ſolid form, and in that form have | 


fallen to the earth again. Phil. [ranſ. N 157, 
Mr. Lemery ſeems to have been the firſt perſon who il- 
luſtrated, by actual experiment, the origin of ſubterra- 
neous fires. 


ing made with water, a paſte of the mixture, he put it 
into an iron pot, covered it with a cloth, and buried it a 

foot under ground. In about eight or nine hours time 
the earth ſwelled, became warm, and cracked; hot ſul- 


phurcous vapours were perceived; a flame which dilated | 


the cracks was obſerved ; the ſuperincumbent earth was 
covered with a yellow and black powder ; and, in ſhort, 
a ſubterraneous fire, producing a volcano in miniature, 

was ſpontancouſly Vohted up from the Wy ig actions 


of ſulphur, iron, and water, Sce . Artificial EAR TH- 


UAKES, 


The above experiment has been often repeated; and it 


has been obſerved, that large quantities of the materials 


by communication with the lea, ruſhed in, and was con- 


othing is ſo laſting | verted into ſteam. However this be, it is certain, that 


_ duced, whoſe elaſtic force is known to be ſeveral times 
* Four than that of gunpowder ; and, therefore, if the 


would expel it, together with all the unmelted ſtony 
maſſes which it found in its paſſage. It is eaſy to con- 


ſeribed by fir William Hamilton. 


;, He mixed twenty-five pounds of powdered 
ſulphur with an equal weight of iron filings z and hav- 


' remainder of this overcharge of phlog 


giſticated air; an union which ſome late e 


From the ſtones, projected to great diftanc*% dh 


It was the opinion of biſhop Berkeley, that à vacuum 
was made within the body of the earth by a vaſt. body 
of inflammable matter taking fire, and that the water, 


by the proceſs above explained, a vapour would be pro- 


uperincumbent weight were not too great, it might 
cauſe earthquakes z and it would propel the matter melt- 
ed by the ſubterraneous fire laterally toward the mouth 
of the volcans, where meeting with leaſt refiſtance, it 


ceive, that before the denſe matter is ejected, the dilated 
air of the volcano will be firſt forced out, and carry with 
it the aſhes and looſer ſtones adhering to the ſides and 
crater of the wolcano, in the manner obſerved and de- 


It is obſerved, that volcanoes and ignivomous mountains, 
though ſome of the moſt terrible phenomena 1n nature, 
have their uſes; being a kind of ſpiracles, or tunnels, 
whereby to vent the hre and vapour that would other- 
wiſe make 2. more dreadful havock, by convulſions and 
earthquakes. Accordingly, Dr. Woodward obſerves, 
there is ſcarce any country much annoyed with earth. 
quakes, but has one of theſe fiery vents ; which is con- 
ſtantly obſerved to be all in flames, whenever an earth- 


ave happens; by which means it ſoon dilgorges that 


re, which, while it was underneath, was the cauſe of 


| the diſaſter; and there are not wanting inſtances 0 


countries that have been wholly freed from earthquakes, 
by the eruption of a new volcano. 


Br. Prieſtley (Obf. on Air, vol. i. p. 263.) thinks it not 


improbable, that the volcanos, with which there ey 
dent traces of almoſt the whole ſurface of the a 5 
ing been overſpread, may have been the gn 3 
atmoſphere, as well as (according to the opinion o ** 
of all the ſolid land. The ſuperfluous phlogiſton o 


air, in the ſtate in which it iſſues from 22 | 
have been imbibed by the waters of the ſea, WIC 


robable covered the ſurface of the earth, though * 
it might have united with the acid vapour _ oF * 
the ſea, and by this union have made 2 conſi EY . 
valuable addition to the common maſs of air 5 4 bre 
iſton may ha 


been imbibed by plants as ſoon as the earth was furnunes 


with them. | 3 | *Qtated 
The ſubſtances ejected by volcanoes are eee e 
fixed, and inflammable air, water, aſhes 94" 1. The 
ſtones that have undergone no fuſion, an at aww 
water proceeds partly from that contained 4 pubafe 
partly from the condenſed vapours, and par 14 dephlo- 
from the intimate union of the phlogiſton experiment 
umſtances. 


ſhew to be pioductive of water in certam cixc ay pro- 


vo L. 


| be derived thoſe ſolitary maſſes of granite, which 
mes met with in lime-ſtone countries.” Some 
have ſuppoſed that baſaltes, and in many inſtances ſhoal, 
g e their origin both to fire and water; having been at 


dably be 


but this lava, while in a liquid ſtate, being 


firſt'a Java was ſo diffuſed or diſſolved in it by 


immerſed in water, 
the : 
coaleſoe 
mon in Sweden, 
volcanos. 

The immen 


e into regular forms. Baſaltic mountains, com- 

ſeem to owe their origin to ſubmarine 
ſe maſſes of lava ejected by volcanos are many 
ears in cooling, and many hundred years are required 
tor their decompoſition, which is quicker or flower, as 
they have been more or leſs perfectly melted. Accord- 
| ing to the obſervations of fir William Hamilton (Phil. 
Tranſ. vol. Ixt» part i. p. 7 &c.) the lava of Veſuvius 
forms one or two feet of mould in a thouſand years; 
this bed of mould'being afterwards covered with freſh | 
lava, and this, after mouldering by means of that of 
ſtill later eruptions, affords ſome ground for calcu- 


mits. 5 8 . 
The beds of lava are deepeſt and narroweſt in the proxi- 
mity of the crater, and broader and ſhallower as they are 
more diſtant, unleſs ſome valley intervenes; 
ſtone and aſhes lie ſtill more diſtant. From theſe obſer- 


inveſtigations of this fort may be ſeen in M. Soulavie's 
' Hiſlory of the South of France. See Watſon's Chem. 
Ef, vol. i. efl. 5. Kirwan's Elem. of Mineral. p. 388, 
Kc. Varenius's Geog. vol. i. p. 145, &c. : 
VoLcanos in the moon. Mr, Herſchel, now ſo well known 
and univerſally celebrated, on account of his various 
aſtronomical obſervations, has lately (viz. on the fourth 
of May, 1783) diſcovered a burning volcano in the moon. 
This diſcovery confirms the conjectures formed by M. 
Epinus in 1778, and publiſhed in a memoir printed at 


equalities in the moon's ſurface. Similar ideas occuried 


and alſo to profeſſor Lichtenberg, of Gottingen. The 
nephew of profeſſor Beccaria diſcovered, Oct. 1, 1772, 
a luminous ſpot on the moon, during its total eclipſe of 
that night, in or near the place marked Copernicus; and 
from this time the profeſſor mentioned this obſervation 
in his public lectures, as an evidence that the round ca- 


of diſtint volcanos; adding, that he conſidered thoſe 
ftcaight radiations, or bright paths, which are obſerved 


ſo many torrents of the lava, which ſp 
former conflagration of a volca no. 1 
The reader may ſee this account, given by the proſeſſor 
himſelf, in a letter concerning the luminous appearance 
obſerved by don Ulloa on the moon, during the total 
eclipſe of the ſun, June 24, 1778; in which he main- 
tains, that ſuch a luminous ſpot was an actual burning 
volcano, and not a real hole through the maſs of the 
moon, as don Ulloa aſſerted it to be. This letter is in- 


outed off in ſome 


LHR. ES. i. 3. 8. 


1781. M 
in the moon was firſt ſuggeſted by Dr. Hooke, in his 
Micrographia, printed at London in 1665 ; in the twen- 


ing this opinion. 


Mr. Herſchel, on 


the Mons Porphyrites of Hevelius, juſt by a third moun- 
tam, much larger, which Mr. Herſchel had often ob- 
_ terved before. 
5bz, &c. | | 
 VOLERY, a great bird-cage, ſo large that the birds have 
room to fly up and down in it. N 
YOLITION, the act of willing. See WIL. 
VOLITIVE thinking. See THINKING, by 
' ULKAMERIA, in Botany, a genus of the didynamia an- 
810ſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe; it has an em- 
palement of one leaf, indented at the brim in ſive parts; 
it has one ringent petal, whoſe cylindrical tube is twice 
dhe length of the empalement, ſpread open at the brim, 
which is cut into five equal ſegments; it has ſour long, 
ender ſtamina, terminated b 


ment 


» a military ſalure, made by d 


number of fire-arms at the ſame time. 


es, who, 


aſſiſtance of heat, as to cryſtallize when cold, or | 


VoLTA is alſo a 


lating the age of the volcano, at lea(t within certain 1i- | 


umice- | 


vations extinguiſhed vo/canos are traced. Many excellent | 


Berlin in 1781, concerning the volcanic origin of the in- |- 


to profeſſor Beccaria of Turin, nearly at the ſame time, | 


vities on the ſurface of the moon were ſo many craters | 


particularly on the place of the moon marked Tycho, as 


i 


ſerted in e de Phyſique for the month of June, 
. Apinus obſerves, that the opinion of vo/canos | 


tieth chapter of which work he ſpeaks at large concern- | 


| the thirteenth of May, 1783, diſco- | 
vered two ſmall conical mountains in the very ſame ſpot |. 
where he had obſerved the volcano: theſe are ſituated in 


dee Gent. Mag. for Auguſt, 1784, p. 


f Y ſingle ſummits, and a 
our-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a bifid ſtigma 3 the germen turns to a roundiſh cap- 
ule, with two cells, including one ſeed in each. Miller 
ons only one, but Linnæus enumerates three ſpe- | 


iſcharging a great 


O, in Antiquity, a name which the Romans gave the 


\ - 
* 
, 1 \ 


to ſerve in the army, upon a want of a ſufficient nuns 
ber of citizens. | tos Wes | 
The name vols, volones, they are ſaid to have, had from 
their offering tbemſelves voluntarily. Feſtvs ſays, it was 
after the battle of Cann that this happened. Macro- 
bius, Sat. lib. i. cap. 2. places it before that battle. 
Capitolinus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius formed troops, 
or legions, of ſlaves, which he called voluntarii ; and 
that the like forces, in the fecond Punic war, had been 
called volones. But, before M. Aurelius, Auguſtus had 
given the name voluntarii to forces which he had raiſed 
out of /berti, or freedmen ; as we are aſſured by Macto- 
bius, Sat. lib. i. cap. 2 | 5 * 
The volones were afterwards called EvocArI. | 
VOLTA, in the Halian Mufic, ſhews that the part is to be 
repeated one, two, or more times, according to the nu- 
meral adjective joined with it: thus, /i replica una volta, 
intimates to play that part once over again. | 

ort of dance of Italian origin, in which 
the man turns the woman ſeveral times, and then aſſiſts 
her to make a leap or jump. It is a ſpecies of GL. 
L IARD. go 15 | | Wat RO 
VOLTE, in tne Manege, ſignifies a round or circular mo- 
tion, conliſting of a gait of two treads, made by a horſe 
going ſideways round a centre; the two treads making 
parallel tracks, one by the fore-feet, larger; and the 
other by the hind- feet, ſmaller; the ſhoulder bearing out- 
Wards, and the croup approaching towards the centre. 


Vork, demi, is a half-round of one tread, or two, made 


by the horſe at one of the angles, or corners, of the 
volte, or ar the end of the line of the paſſade; ſo as 
when he is near the end of this line, or near one of the 
corners of the volte, he changes hands, to return by a 
ſemicircle. 5 1 | 
Vor TE, renverſed, or inverted, is a track of two treads, 
Which the horſe makes with his head to the centre, and 
his croup out; going ſideways upon a walk, trot, or gal- 
lop; and tracing out a larger circumference with his 
ſhoulders, and a ſmaller with his croup. See on this 
ſubject Berenger's Art of Horſemanſhip, vol. ii. p. 83, 
VOLTURNAIIA, among the Romans, a feſtival kept in 
honour of the god Volturnus, on the ſixth of the calends 
of September, or twenty-ſixth of Auguſt. | | 
VOLVA, among Botaniſts, a membranous matter ſurround- 
ing the baſes of many of the fungi ; and in many of them, 
of very ſingular figure and ſtrutture. , 
VoLva is alſo a word uſed by Scribonius Largus, and ſome 
other authors, to expreſs the central part, or, as we call 
it, the core of the apple, in which the ſeeds are placed. 
He preſcribes this in weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and 
reachings to vomit. „„ 8 
VOLUBILIS, in Botany. See BinDWEED. 
VOLUBLE alt. See STALK. FED, | 
VOLVENS ocul:, in Anatomy, a name given by Spigelius, 
and ſome others, to one of the muſcles of the eye, called 
by Cowper and Albinus, obliquus inferior 509 5 
VOLUME, volumen, a book, or writing, o 
be bound by itſelf. . | | 
The word has its riſe d volvendo, rolling, or winding; the 
ancient way of making up books being in rolls of bark, 
or parchment. _ . e 
This manner laſted till Cicero's time, and long after pa- 
per was invented, and books written thereon. The ſe- 
veral ſherts were glewed, or paſted, end to end, written 
only on one fide; and at the bottom a ſtick was faſtened, 
called umbilicus; and at the other end a piece of parch- 
ment, whereon was the title of the book in letters of 
gold. | JJ ons fog | 
1 And yet, we are aſſured, king Attalus, or rather Eumenes, 
had, long before, done up ſome of his books in the 
* ſquare form; as having found the ſecret of parchment, 


which would bear writing on both ſides. 5 
The library of Ptolemy king of Egypt contained, ac- 
_ cording. to Aulus Gelhus, three hundred thouſand vo- 
lumes; and, according to Sabellicus, ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand. | by eg 
Raymund Lully wrote above four thouſand volumes: 
| whereof we have divers catalogues ex'ant. It is held, 
that Triſmegiſtus wrote ſix thouſand five hundred twenty- 
five volumes; others ſay, thirty-ſix thouſand five hundred 
twenty-nine: but it is much more rational to ſuppaſe, 
with La Croix, that it was the cuſtom with the Egyp- 
tians to put all the books they compoſed under the name 
of Triſmegiſtus. | | N 
At preſent, volume is chieſly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
tome, for a part, or diviſion, of a work, bound ſepa- 
rately. In this ſenſe we ſay, * The Councils are printed 
« at the Louvre, in thirty-ſeven volumes.” See Tone. 
Vol u uR of a body is alſo uſed, among foreign philoſo- 
phers, for its bulk, or the ſpace incloſed within its ſu- 


f a fit bulk to 


* 


in the ſecond Punic war, offered themſelves | 


perficies. | | 


: 
= 
: 
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* 
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VOLUMYUS, in Law, the firſt word of a clauſe in one 
ſpecies of the king's writs of protection, and letters pa- 

tent. a 

'> VOLUNT, voluntas, in Law, is when a tenant holds 

lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or loid of the ma- 
nor, | 


VOLUNTARY, in the Scheolt. The generality of philo- 
ſophers uſe voluntary in the ſame ſenſe with $8PONTA- 
NEOUS; and apply it to any thing ariſing from an inter- 

nal principle, attended with a due knowledge thereof. 
Ariſtotle, and his followers, reſtrain the tern voluntary 

to thoſe actions that proceed from an inward principle, 
which knows all the circumſtances of the action. 
There are two things, therefore, required to the volun- 


tarineſs of an action: the firſt, that it proceeds from an | 


inward principle; thus, walking for pleaſure-ſake, is a 
voluntary action; as ariſing from the will commanding, 
and the moving faculty obeying, which are both internal. 
On the contrary, the motion of a man dragged to priſon 
is not voluntary. ; 
The ſecond, that the action be performed with a perfect 
intelligence of the end, and circumſtances thereof : in 
Which ſenſe the actions of brutes, children, ſleeping 
people, &c. are not properly voluntary. e 
Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh between the voluntary and natu- 
ral or involuntary motions in the body. Of the latter 
kind are thoſe of the heart, lungs, pulſe, cc. 


VoLuNraxx, in MMufic, a piece played by a muſician ex- 
tempore, according to his fancy. This is often uſed be- 
fore be begins to ſet himſelf to play any particular com- 


poſition, to try the inftrument, and to lead him into the 
key of the piece he intends to perform. See RE- 
SEARCH. | 3s | 5 | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 483. ſect. 2. we 
have a method of wiiting down extempore voluntaries, 
or other pieces of mulic, as faſt as any maſter can play 
them on the organ, or harplichord; and that in a man- 


ner expreſſive of all the varieties thoſe in{truments are | 


capable of. This is performed by a cylinder, turning 
equally upon its axis, under ihe keys of an organ, and 


by having points under the heads of the keys. Hence, | 


when they are preſſed down, they will make a ſcratch or 
mark on the cylinder, which may ſhew the duration of 
the note; and the ſituation of this mark on the cylinder 


will ſhew what note was touched. For farther particu- | 


lars we refer the curious to the 'Tranſaction itſelf. 


VoLUNTARY agent, eſcape, homicide, novation ; fee the | 


ſubſtantives. 


VOLUNTEERS, in the Military Art, perſons who enter 
of their own accord to ſerve in the army. See LisT- 


; ING | | 5 
VOLVOX, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Natural Hiſtary, a 


genus of the order of z99phytes, in the claſs of vermes. 


Its characters are, that the body is ſmooth, gelatinous, 


_ roundith, without joints, and formed for a whirling or | 
vertiginous motion. Its young are roundiſh, and lodged | 


in ſmall holes in different parts of the body. Of this 


genus, Linnzus enumerates four ſpecies. Sce BEROE, 


and GLOBE auimalcule. 


VOLUSPA, . d. the oracle of the propheteſs, in Mytholo:y, 
part ot 


aà poem of about four hundied veries, forming 
the ancient EDP A. 
VvOLUTA, the volute, in 


are univalve ſhells, and have an oblong mouth, with a 
clavicle ſometimes erect, ſometimes depreſſed; and they 


Ns 10. 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the voluta is a genus of the 6% 


tacca order, in the claſs of vermes; the characters of | 


Which are, that its animal is a flug ; that the ſhell is uni- 


valve and ſpiral, the aperture narrow, without a beak, | 


and the columella, or pillar, plaited. Linnæus enume- 


rates ſorty-lix ſpecies, among which are the mitres, Per- 


fan crowns, cylinders, and other univalves, that have 


their pillar plaired or wiinkled ; but he calis the vo/uta | 


of other authors, cons. 
Ja the arrangement of 
family of unwalve SHELLS, 


This genus of thells is generally confounded by authors 


With that of the cylindri. There is indeed a general ex- 
ternal reſcrablance between theſe two kinds of ſhells at 
ſirſt ſiglit; but when they are a little examined, they 

will be found very diffetent. The vol/ute are of a cpnic 
figure. One of theirextremities is of a pyramidal figure, 
and the other formed into high ribs, which conſtitute a 


_ depreſſed clavicle, or a dentated crown ; on the contrary, | 


the cylinder is nearly of au equal ſize at both ends; and 
it is not neceſſary to have recourle to the form of the 
mouth of this ſhell, in order to fix its generical cha- 
$aQter. Its figure, which is lengthened out into a point 


Natural Hiftory, the name of a 
genus of ſhells, the characters of which are theſe : they 


Mr, Da Coſta, it is the twelfth | 


the name of extra-admiral ; this reſembles the 


| 


—_ 


in the lower end, ſufficiently characterizes this genus; 


and to this may be added another y 
racer, which is, that the head is ſ. 


which coſt the poſſeſlor five hundred florins 


VOLUTE, VorLuTa, in Architefure, a kind of ſpiral 


aperture. In others, the rind is parallel to the abacus, 
and ſprings out from behind the flower 


former as the caſier. Ihe manner thereof is as fol- 


tors by the diameters A B, 


5 5 1 
VOL 


ery remarl;#h'. chi 
OP ſhell by a high rib, | FD Rs body 
The moſt rema kable ſpecific character in 4. 
in the ſhape of the olavics; ſome Cn, th genus ie 
much elevated, and others very flat or de * oy 
corona imperialis, wü ich is a hell of 11 kt lle 
gular in the dentated crown, which Tus it * * 
The v:lutz make the moſt rich and beautiſu het oo, 
whole body cf ſea produCtions. Rumphius call - ay 
eximiæ ; ind the admital and vice-admiral ſhells, 0 82 
mous among the curious, and held at ſo great a - uy 
are both of this genus. The brightneſs of the c "60h 
the perfect white of the enamel, and the ele 8 
of theſe ſhells, would make them the brit in : Wk. 
among this claſs of bodies, even were they 8 n 
but it happens that their ſcarcity adds immenſe to dern 
value, There is one of theſe ſbells now in Hol = 
X » 
be * _ 2 of ou ſhells, which e 
colours of ſhips, that they have obtained the nan 
admiral and Abr e e ee 
Some of the Hollanders give to another ſhell of this kind 
but has its colours arranged without diviſions of N 
enamel. It is a very ſcarce ſhell; but leſs beautify] lun 
either of the two others. | 
The cedo nulli is ſo extremely rare and beautify! that it 
is valued at the prodigious ſum of a hundred andes 
The family of the volutæ being numerous, the ſpecics 
may be aptly ranged under th:ee general heads. 1, 
"Thoſe with an exerted clavicle. 2. Thoſe with a de- 
preſſed clavicle. And, 3. Thoſe with a coronated cla. 


vicle. Hiſt. Nat, Eclair. p. 279. TX 


{croll, uſed in the lonie and Compoſite capitals; whereof 
it makes the principal characteriſtie and ornament. See 
Tab. Arehit. fig. 29. fig. 26. fig. 27. 1 8 5 
Some call it the ram's horn, from its figure, which bears 
a near reſemblance thereto, ES | 
Moſt architects ſuppoſe, that the ancients intended the 
volute to repreſent the bark or rind of a tree, laid under 
the abacus, and twiſted thus at each extreme, where it 
is at liberty: others will have it a ſort of pillow, or bol- 
ſter, laid between the abacus and echinus, to prevent 
the latter being broken by the weight of the former, and 
the entablature over it; and, accordingly, they call it 
pulvinus. Others, after Vitruvius, will have it to re- 
preſent the curls, or treſſes, of a woman's hair. | 
The number ef volutes in the Ionic order is ſour; in the 
Com poſite, eight. VVV 

There are alſo eight angular volutes in the Corinthian 
capital, accompanied with eight other ſmaller ones, 
called helices. | | * | 5 
There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in the volute. In 
ſome, the liſt or edge, throughout all the circumvo!n- 
tions, is in the ſame line or plane : ſuch are the antique 
Ionic volutes, and thoſe ot Vignola. In others, the 
ſpires or circumvolutions fall back; in others, they pro- 
ject, or ſtand out. Again, in ſome, the circumvolu- 
tions are oval; in others, the canal of one circumvolt- 
tion is detached from the liſt of another, by a vaculty or 


thereof, In 


others, it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe, from behind 


| the ovum, and riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine 
are ſometimes coronated at the top. See Tab. of Shells, „ 


Compoſite capitals. | | 

'The volute is a part of great importance to 
the column. Hence, architects have invented 
ways of delineating it. The principal are that of oy | 
truvius, which was long loſt, and at laſt reſtored by 
Goldman; and that of Palladio, Daviler prefers the 


the beauty of 
divers 


lows; 5 5 . | boſe 
Draw the cathetus FC (Tob. Archilefure, fg. 29) 0 ra 
length muſt be half a module, and from 2 2 
ſcribe the eye of the vo/ute AE B D, of which t : _ 
meter is to be 34 minutes divide it into four equa A 
DE;: biſect the radii C A, 


CB, in 1 and 4; conſtruct a ſquare 1, 3, 3 # rom 


the centre C to the angles 2, 31 draw the diagonals 
2, C3, and divide the fide of the {quare 4 f oints 
equal parts, at 5, 9, C, 12, 8; then through. 15 " 
5, 9, 12, 8, draw the lines 5, 6, 9, 10, 12 Ne d 
parallel to the diameter ED, which will cut th * 
nals in 6, 7, 10, 11; and the points I, © the volt 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, will be the centres ” Neſcribe 
3 the firſt centre 1, with the interval ' with the 


centre 2, 3 
and, contin! 


tres, the 


The 


the quadrant F G, from the ſecond 
interval 2 G, deſcribe the quadrant G H, a : 
ing the ſame operation from all the twelve ce 
contour of the vo/ute will be completed. 
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9 cos ſor deſcribing the fillet are ſound in this | 
The eres trust a riangle, of which the ſide A F 


; con þ 
11 is equal to the part of the cathetus contained 


| A, and the fide FV equal to C1; on the 
1 77 place the diſtance FS from F towards A, equal 
1575 the breadth of the fillet, and through the point 
$ drew the line 8 T, which will be to C 1 in the ſame 


roportion as AS is to AF; place this line on each 


| fide of the centre C, on the diameter of the eye AB; 


divide it into three equal parts; and through the points 


of diviſion, draw lines parallel to the diameter E D, 
which will cut the diagonals C2, C 3, and you will 
have twelve new centres, from whence the interior con- 
tour of the fillet may be deſcribed, in the ſame manner 


- 


-« the exterior one was from the firſt centres. 


Conſoles, modillions, and other forts of ornaments, 


have likewiſe their volutes, or ſcrolls. 

VouuTrE, canal of the. See CANAL. » 

VoLuTE, eye of the. See EYE. 

VOLVULA, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an extra- 
neous folliſe body, nearly allied to the entrochus, being 
compoſed of the fame ſubſtance, and being like that of a 
cylindric column, made up of ſeveral joints; the com- 
miſlures of the joints are, however, much leſs viſible 
in the vofoule then in the entrochi, and they are not 


ſtriated, as in the entrochus, from tae centre to the cir- | 


cumferencee 


"The volvulæ are of various figures; ſome reſemble in 
ſhape a little bottle, and are called voluule utriculate, 


and of theſe ſome have, and others have not, a ſtar marked 


on their bottom; others of them ſwell out in the middle, 


and taper a little toward each end; and theſe, from their 


reſemblance in ſhape to a little barrel, are called d li, 
or volvule doliatæ. There is great reaſon, from the 
analogy theſe bear to the entrochi, and other foſſils which 


owe. their form to animal remains, to ſuppoſe theſe 


ol the ſame origin; but we yet know not to what | 


animal it is that they have belonged. Hill's Hiſt. Fol. 


vOLYULUS, in Botany, a name given by Daleſchamp, 


and ſome others, to the upright narrow-leaved or toad- 

flax-leaved bind-weed. See ConvoLyULUs. | 
Vo.vuLus, in Medicine, a name which ſome authors 
by others, miſerere mei. 5 | : | 
VOMER, in Anatomy, a Latin name, bgnifying, literally, 


: pre to the 1L1AC paſſion, by others called chordapſus ; and 


a ploughſbare ; uſed, by authors, to denote the eleventh, | 


or, according to the numeration of others, the thirteenth 
bone of the upper jaw; by reaſon of the refemblance it 
bears to that utenſil. . ene” 
The vomer, or vomer aratri, is a thin bone, placed in 


the middle of the noſe, over the palate, and ſerving to | 


part the two noſtrils from each other. | Gy 
It is in Ggure nearly of an oblique ſquare. Anatomilts | 
divide it into the right and left ide, both of which are 


unequally flat; and four edges, the ſuperior, inferior, | 
anterior, and poſterior ;z the upper edge is an horizontal | 


groove, which receives the ſharp proceſs or roſtrum of 
the os ſphenoides : this groove is broad, narrower in the 


ſore- part, and ending in a ftraight line, which divides | 


the bone into two laminæ. The anterior edge is ob- 
lique, and very unequal ; its poſterior part is {mall and 
thin, and ſupports the perpendicular lamina of the os 
tthmoides ; the anterior is larger, with a pretty deep 


groove, continued from the canal in the upper edge, 
which ſuſtains the cartilaginous ſeptum of the nares. | 


The lower edge is likewiſe unequal ; and near its ante- 
nor extremity is an angle, which divides. it into two 
parts; one anterior, very ſhort, which is ſet in the eriſta 
harium; the other poſterior, and much longer, ſet in 
me common groove of the offa maxillaria and palate. 


he angle by which this edge is divided lies in the notch | 


_Jormed by the ciiſla norium, and the groove of the 
maxillary bones. The poſterior edge is oblique and 
thatp, coming infenſibly more obtule as it approaches 
0 the larger groove in the edge. This bone has but 


very little diploe z it is connected with the os fphenoides, | 
os ethmoides, offa maxillatia, and offa palati; its uſe is 


NY the poſterior part of the ſeptum narium. Winſlow. 


1 Fg Ichth) ology, a ſpecies of ZEUS, with a forked 
al, and ſpine occumbent before the anal and dorſal fin. 
OMr r 
6 CA, in Natural Hiſtory, a word uſed by the ancients 
bi one of the blemithes to which cryſtals and the 
8 0 ſtones are ſubject. This is a duſky foulneſs ly- 
qo <p in the ſtone, and giving a duſky colour and 
65 to the whole. Both the luſtre and tranſparence of | 
oy, dy are much hurt by this accident. When the vo- 
15 N of a bluith or blackiſh colour, the Romans ex- 
Nour. it by the word FLUMBAGO. 
N 


1 Medicine, a colleQion of pus in any part of 


— 


Vol. V. Ne 391. 
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When this maſs, or collection, is in the lungs, it is . 


called vomica pulmonum. When in the kidneys, vomica 
renum, &. 


VouicA pulmenum, in Medicine, the name of a diſeaſe 


which is a ſanious collection of matter, or an apoſtem 
formed in the lungs, and included in its own proper 
membrane; this ſometimes ſeizes one lobe, ſometimes 
the other; and ſometimes lies deep in the ſubſtance, 
ſometimes near the ſurface, It finally breaks, and then 
diſcovers itſelf by a diſcharge of purulent matter from 
the lungs. This differs from an EMPyEMA, which is a 
collection of pus in the cavity of the thorax. | 


The figns of this difcaſe are at firſt very diſtin; it gene- 


raliy begins from a hard node, which, by flow degrees, 
ripens into a collection of matter. A hectic fever is 
a conſtant attendant on it, and there is always a dry 
cough attending it; but this is not very violent To- 
ward the ripening of the matter, there is a difliculty of 
breathing, and often the patient complains of a dull 
heavy pain, ſometimes of a very acute one, in ſome par- 
ticular part of the breaſt. The face is irregularly red, and 
a Janguor grows upon the whole body. The appetite is 
irregular, and finally a fever comes on; and during this 


the fwelling breaks, and the matter is thrown up in fuch 


large quantities as to endanger ſuffecation. 


The moſt fatal diſcaſes are uſually the moſt rare, and 


this is of that number, ſeldom being met with, and 
when it is, too often fatal. The cautes of. it are, ſtag- 


nations of the blood in plethoric habits, in the veſicles of 


the lungs; and theſe are uſually owing to the fuppreſ- 
hon of natural habitual evacuations, or the omiſſion of 
artificial ones, as habitual bleedings and the like; to 
thele are to be added, external injuries from falls, blows, 
or wounds of the breaſt; violent running till out of 
breath, and a ſudden cooling of the breaſt while the 
body 16 hee. | | | 41] 

If the vomica be ſituated at the bottom of the affected 
lobe of the lungs, and in its internal part, i. e. nearly 
in the middle of the breaſt, ſome puſſineſs or ſwell- 
ing may be perceived in ſome bodies, by gently preſſing 
the pit of their ſtomach ; eſpecially when the patient 


coughs. _ | 


'The uſual cauſes of the breaking of a vomica; when 


ſormed, are violent ſuccuſſions of the body, loud ſpeak- 
ing or calling, violent coughing or ſneezing, and the 


TOS of any ſubſtance in eating into the windpipe. 
The 


moſt emollient liquid, ſuch as barley-water, almond 


milk, light veal broth, or milk and water. Shaking and 


Jolting in a carriage have alſo ſometimes effected a rup- 
tuns, 18 | OCD 
Progneſlics in it. The more ſlowly this diſeaſe advances to 
its height, the more difficultly it is diſcovered; and the 
deeper it lies in the ſubſtance of the lungs, the greater 
is the danger of it; though, when moſt ſuperficial, 


it is of no ſmall dangerz for, breaking externally 


on the lungs, it diſcharges its matter into the cavity of 


the thorax, and thus makes an EMPYEMA, a diſtemper 


little leſs fatal than the other, unleſs the matter be im- 


, mediately let out by the PARACENTESIs. When the 
matter has lain deep, there is great danger of the per- 
. ſon's being ſuffocated either at the firſt diſeharge of it, 
or at the ſucceeding ones, if they are large, and he be 
already worn down by a hectic, as is uſually the caſe; 
and even if he eſcapes this, the apoſtem degenerates 


into an ulcer, and ſo brings on a phthiſis. 


In general, the ſmaller the quantity of matter thrown 
up, the leſs is the danger. If the matter diſcharged be 
thick, and the cough and breathing become eaſier, there 


may be ſome hopes of a cure; the diet at this time ought 
to be light, but reſtorative, as chicken broths, ſago 
gruel, rice milk, &c. the drink, butter-milk, or whey 


{weetened with honey. 'This is likewiſe a proper time : 


for the Peruvian bark, as directed under the article 
PH,/T HISIS, wi | eee 


Many perſons afflicted with a vemica faint away at the 


inſtant when it breaks. In thiscaſe tharp vinegar ſhould be 
applied to the noſe : and this ſmall aſſiſtance is generally 
ſuflicient, when the burſting of it is not attended with 
ſuch appearances, as ſhew it io be mortal, in which caſe 
every application is inſignificant. | 

Method of cure. The ſame general medicines are to be 
uſed as in a phthiſis. The apoſtem is to be cleanſed and 


abſterged, which is done by pectorals mixed with diſcu- 


tients ; ſuch are liquorice, hyſſop, and the ſeeds of car- 
duus Mariæ. Then the ſolution of continuity is, if poſ- 
ſible, to be repaired. This is to be attempted; by bal- 
ſamics, ſuch as comfrey, plantain, ground-ivy, and the 
like. The febrile heat is to be allayed by mixtures of 
nitre and diaphoretic antimony z and the violence of the 

13U ccugh 


reaking of it may be alſo promoted by making the 
patient receive continually, by his mouth, the vapour of 
. warm water; and by ſwallowing a large quantity of the 
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cough abated by the uſe of gentle opiates, ſuch as ſlorax 


— 


ill, and the like, in ſmall doſes. 

Thie bowels are to be kept open by clyſters and gentle 
purges; revulſion is to be made by bleeding in the 
foot, and aſter this, the pectorals, &c. are to be relied 
on: And during the whole courſe a light diet, tran- 
quillity of body and mind, and moderate exerciſe on 
horſeback, are to be preſcribed. Junker's Conſp. Med. 
p. 173, ſeq. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 199, &c. Tiſſot's 
Adv. p. 94, &c. See ConsUMPTION and PHTHIS1S. 


| 


' 


After the rupture and diſcharge of a vomica, Dr, Perci- | 


val obſerves, that fixed air promiſes to be a powerful 
palliative. Antiſeptic fumigations and vapours have been 
long employed and much extolled in cafes of this kind. 
Percival's: Ef. vol. ii. Prieſtley's Obſ. on Air, vol. i. 
p. 301. See ULCERS. 
Vouica, nux, Vomic Nut. See Nux Vomica. 
VOMIT, black, a diſtemper frequent in the Weſt Indies, 
particularly at Carthagena. The following account of | 
this diſtemper was communicated by a friend. | 
The city of Carthagena is ſituated in 109 25” 48+” of 
north latitude. The weather there is always ſultry hot. 
A thermometer, conſtructed by Monſieur de Reaumur, 
gave, on the 19th of November, 1735, one of their 
winter months, the degree of the warmth of the air 
1025 diviſions and a half; and this, with little varia- 
tion, both night and day. The greateit height to which 
the ſpirit aſcended at Paris, the ſame year, by a ther- 
mometer, graduated in the fame manner, was 10251 di- 
_ viſions; ſo that the heat of the cool nights at Cartha- 
gena was nearly equal to that of the hotteſt days at 
Paris. RE e 
As the heats in this climate are fo great without receiv- 
ing any mitigation from the night, it is no wonder that 
the perſpiration of the inhabitants is very great. From 
this it comes about, that all thoſe who make their abode 
there any time appear pale and weakly, as though newly 


recovering from a fit of illneſs. You remark in all their | 


actions, even ſo far as in their ſpeaking, a certain idle- 
neſs, and, as our author expreſſes himſelf, a disjointed- 
_ neſs: notwithſtanding this they are in good health, 
though their aſpect indicates the contrary. The people 
who arrive there from Europe, hold their appearance of 


ſtrength and colour in their countenances during three 
or four months; but aſter that time they loſe both one 
and the other from the quantity of ſweet, until they be- 
come like the former inhabitants. Theſe effects are 
moſt obſervable in younger people: on the contrary, 
thoſe who are farther advanced in life when they go 
thither, preſerve their former appearance better, and 
enjoy ſo good a ſtate of health, that they live commonly 
to more than eighty years of age. | | 


As the temperament of this country is particular, ſo | 


are ſome of its diſtempers. Theſe may be conſidered 


of two kinds, viz. thoſe diſtempers to which the Eu- 


ropeans newly arrived there are liable ; and they only ; 
and thoſe which are common to all perſons there, as 
well Criollos as Chapetones. _ | | 
he diſtempers of the firſt claſs are many, as the reſort 
of the Europeans there is very great. They are very 
dangerous, and often mortal. They frequently deſtroy 
. great part of the people, both ſailors and others, who 
arrive there from Europe. The continuance of theſe dlſ- 
tempers is very ſhort: they laſt but three or four days, in 
which time the ſick either die, or are out of danger. The 


particulardiſtemper, to which they are moſt liable, is very | 


little known, though it takes its riſe in ſome from taking 


cold, in others from indigeſtion ; but from whichſoever of | 


| theſe, or what other cauſe it takes its riſe, it becomes in 
the ſhort time before mentioned the vomito pricto, or 
- black vomit, which is what kills them; it being very 
rare that thoſe who have it eſcape. It is obſerved that in 
| ſome their delirium is ſo violent, that they are obliged to 
be tied down in their beds, that they may not tear them- 

| ſelves to pieces, and they often die raving with the great- 
- eſt degree of agony. _ SED | | 
It is to be remarked, that thoſe only are ſubject to this 

- diſtemper who are lately arrived from Europe; the inha- 
- bitants of the country, as well as thoſe who have lived 
there any time, ate by no means liable to it, and enjoy 


perfect health during its greateſt violence. As the crews | 


of ſhips are very liable to this diſtemper, and more ſo 
than the officers and -paſſengers, who have greater va- 


riety of food and liquor; it has been conceived that the | 


great exerciſe and labour of theſe people, and their feed- 
ing upon ſalt proviſions, prepare their conſtitutions to 
be liable in this climate to corruption 'of the blood and 
- bumours, from whence is ſuppoſed to proceed the vo- 
- mito prieto. What muſt be obſerved is, that although 
the crews of ſhips ſuffer the greateſt mortality, never- 
_ theleſs paſſengers and others, who go the voyage under 


of this diſtemper, and its great ſlaughter, had caſt a 


Manuel Lopez Pintado, when its mortality was highly 


VOMITING, VomiTus, as a 


the greateſt adyantages with regard to the conveniences 
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of life, are not free from being expoſed +. 
be remarked alfo, that thoſe Bu of * 
been uſed to this climate, go from thence, and 

ſent even three or four years, are not liable to 17 N 
return, but retain their health like the other he ie 
although in their way of living they have not ants, 
the molt exact regimen. 3 9 not obſerred 
The defire of knowing. the cauſe of this terrible .. 
has occupied from ric to time the mind, ct den 
geons who make this voyage in the galleons, as _ 
thoſe of the phyſicians of the country ; and 3 * 
niqn has been, that it chiefly takes it riſe nd he : 
bour, to which the ſhips crews are conſtantly ex _— 
and their manner of living, There is no deal be 
theſe may greatly contribute thereto; but then it will . 
diſhcult to conceive why perſons, who are better dit 1 
ſtanced, are likewiſe liable to it: and it is ſomewhat er. 
traordinary, that notwithſtanding many aides hes 
been made towards finding out remedies equal W 
diſeaſe, none have been diſcovered either as ſpecifics 5 
preſervatives; for the inconſtancy of the ſymptoms 's fo 
great, that they are not in the ns to be diſti 5 
guiſhed from thoſe, which are in common to this with 
ſl'ghter diſtempers; but the principal complaints at firſ: 
are a wearineſs and great diſorder in the head. 

This diſtemper does not always attack the ſhips of Eu- 
rope at their arrival in the bay of Carthagena, nor is i; 
very ancient in that country; for what they heretofore 
called chapetonada, fo denominated, as thoſe from Fur; e 
were only liable to it, were indigeſtions ; and though 
they were in that climate always attended with danger 
the women of the country, as they do now, cured them 
with eaſe, eſpecially when they were taken in time, The 
ſhips afterwards going from Carthagena to Porto Bell, 
it was there ſucceeded by the great mortality, which 
was always attributed to 4. unſeaſonableneſs of the cli. 
mate, and to the fatigue of the ſhip's crew in unloading 
their ſhips, and in the buſineſs of. the fair there. 

The black vomit was not known at Carthagena, nor in 
its neighbourhood, until the years 1729 and 30; when 
firſt it carried off a great part of the crews of the ſhips 
of war, which Don Domingo Juſtiniani then commang- 
ed, and were then there as guarda coftas. Theſe ſhips 
were firſt attacked at Santa Martha, where the ſeretity 


aſter having 


great terror upon their crews. The ſecond attack of this 
diſtempcr was on board the galleons commanded by Don 


formidable; and death followed the attack ſo quick, that 
perſons who were one day ſeen walking at large, were 
next day met carrying to their graves. | 
Our author is of opinion that this, as well as ſome other 
diſtempers, to which Europeans are liable at, or foon | 
after, their arrival at Carthagena, and other places un- 
der the ſame cireumſtances, ſhould be conlidered as 
ariſing from the great alteration that happens in their 
conſtitutions there : and this change, which from the 
climate is ſoon brought about, makes them ſuffer this 
and other diſtempers, which either deſtroy them, or ge- 
nerate in them a diſpoſition to bear the heats; after 
which, being as it were naturaliſed, they enjoy the ſame 
ſhare of health with the natives. „ 
Our author remarks, that at Carthagena, when the ſhips 
from Spain fail in their arrival, the European produc- 
tions, which at all times are dear and much valued | 
there, are ſometimes quite expended, Theſe more pat 
ticularly are wine, oil, and raiſins, When this is the 
caſe with regard to wine, the people there ſuffer much 
in their health; as all, except the negroes and thoſe 
who uſe brandy, accuſtom themſelves to drink it 
with their food, From the want of this their ſtomachs 
fail, they grow ſick, and this ſickneſs becomes general. 
| This want of wine happened when our author 11 
at Carthagena, and the ſickneſs in conſequence uus 
general in that city, that maſs was celebrated only in 
one of their ont dt | | $0 
diſeaſe, a violent caſting 
up, or evacuating by the mouth, what is contained in 
the ſtomach. See EVAcuATION. a 
This action has been generally allowed to be <p 
principally, to the contraction of the fibres of the : 
mach, when jrritated by the acrimomous quality, or op- 
reſſed with the quantity of its contents. 
But M. Chirac, and after him M. du Verne), 
ſer aſide the fibres of the ſtomach, and advance, . 
vomiting is produced wholly by the extraordinar 
of the ee and muſcles of the lower _— 
that the ſtomach is here ſuppoſed deſtitute of 2 ele 
and caſts back its contents only by its being oy | 
and flatted, from ſome foreign an accidental yo 110 
However Boerhaave, and moſt of our lateſt er. 4 
the ſtomach, the diaphragm, and the muſcles domen 


and others, 
that 


VO NM 


en, all to have cheir ſhare in the action of vomiting; 
dom Gngly, that diligent author makes vomiting to con- 
* a conyulſive aud retrograde motion of the muſcu- 
_ bres of the gullet, ſtomach, and inteſtines, as well 
13 of the abdomen, and the ſeptum tranſverſum; 
hich, when in 2 leſs degree, produce à nauſea, and, 
in a greater, à omi ing. 
By the contraction of ſo many parts, the ſtomach comes 
to be ſqueezed, as in a preſs, whence it is obliged to 
ive up what is contained in its cavity, and the neigh | 
douring parts, juſt as water is forced out from a bladder, 
or ſponge, when ſqueezed between the hands. 
The evacuation, too, muſt be upwards, rather than down- 
wards, by reaſon the paſſage is more open and eaſy that 
way and that the inteſtines are preſſed by the diaphragm 
and the muſcles of the lower venter. 
The primary cauſesof vomiing are commonly the too ao 
quantity, or too much acrimony, of the contents, foul- 
neſs of the ſtomach, a tranſlation of the morbifie matter 
of ulcers, the gout, the eryſipelas, or other diſeaſes to 


of any cuſtomary evacuation, as the bleeding piles, 
menſes, &c. a weakneſs of the ſtomach, the colic, the 
iliac paſſion, a rupture, a fit of the gravel, worms, &c. 
It ariſes alſo from poiſons, contuſions, compreſſions, in- 
ammations, and wounds in the brain; inflammations 
of the diaphragm, ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, liver, 


in coaches, at ſea, & c. ; | 
It may be likewiſe excited by violent paſſions : ſometimes 
it proceeds from a regurgitation of the bile into the ſto- 


of a yellow or greeniſh colour, and has a bitter taſte. 


over, vomiting is a common ſymptom of pregnancy, in 
which caſe it generally comes on about two weeks after 
the ſtoppage of the menſes, and continues during the 
© firſt three or four months. | 5 | 
The treatment of vomiting, as a diſeaſe, muſt therefore 
be alſo various, according to the different cauſes produc- 
ing it. 1 | Wea; | 
Critical vom!tings, by which humours of various kinds 
are diſcharged by the operation of nature alone, are ſa- 
lutary, and ſcarce require any care as to their eure; but 
are, in many caſes, to be promoted; whereas, ſympto- 
matical vomitings, which are lels ſufficient, or leſs ac- 


carefully to be treated, in order to their cure. 


firſt, to quiet and compoſe the convulfive and unruly 
motion of the ſtomach, and ſecondly, to oppoſe and ſub- 
due the material cauſes of the diſorder. ; | 


tipaſmodic medicines, ſuch as ſaffron and caſtor,” with 
the teſtaceous powders, as coral, crab's-claws, and oyſter- 
thells; powders compoſed of cinnamon, the leaves of 


other ſuch ſimples, are alſo of great ſervice. And if 
anodynes are found neceſſary, the ſtorax pill, or Syden- 
ham's laudanum, are to be given. „ 

While theſe medicines ate taken internally, there may 
alſo be applied outwardly, to the region of the ſtomach, 


tions; of this kind are the oil of mint, nutmeg, and 
dhe like, with balſam of Peru: theſe oils may be reduc- 


water, and other the like ſpirits, are of great uſe alſo, 
rubbed on with the hand]; and to theſe may be added yeaſt, 


Finally, an excellent application is balſam of Peru alone, 


read, | | 


The methods to be uſed to remove the material cauſes 
i the vomiting, are next to be conſidered : if it be of the 

pituitous kind, and owing to crudities in the prime vix, 

and a viſcid mucus ſticking to them, it is beſt cured by. 

in emetic : if the vomiting of itſelf be found not ſuſh- 

cient to carr 

patient continues, after the fits of vomiling, afflicted with 


a nauſea and heart-burn ; in this caſe a large quantity of 


ſerve the purpoſe; or i 
of ipecacuanha ig to be 
momile tea, 


ü — infants are afflicted with vomiting, from milk co- 
g ated upon their tender ſtomachs, which is a very 
4 22 cale, the beſt medicine is a mixture of oxymel 
In os, and ſyrup of rhubarb. See Ix ANT. | 
- * of bilious vomitings, which ariſe from a weaken-' 

igeltion, and have their fomes in the duodenum, the 


this be found inſufficient, a doſe 


the ſtomach z a looſeneſs ſuddenly ſtopped ; the ſtoppage | 


kidneys, Pancreas, and meſentery ; unuſual agitations |. 


mach, in which caſe the matter diſcharged is generally | 


Perſons who are ſubject to nervous affections are often | 
| ſuddenly ſeized with violent fits of vomiting z and, more- | 


commodated to the removing of the cauſe, are more | 


Ide two principal curative indications to be obſerved are, 
The firſt intention is anſwered by corroborating and an- 


mint, nutmeg, *orange-peel, calamus aromaticus, and | 


ſuch things as have power to repreſs its diſorderly mo- | 


dd to a proper conſiſtence with this balſam, for ſpread- | 
mg on leather, and lying on for ſome time. Hungary- 


mad the ſtrongeſt wine-vinegar 81 5 hot to the part. 


| _ to the conſiſtence of a cataplaſm, with crumb of | 


y off the ſordes which occaſioned it, and the | 


warm water, or thin gruel, with a little butter, may | 


given, and worked off with weak | 
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cure 13 to be begun with the abſorbent and teſtaceous 


powders; after theſe gentle purges of rhubarb and manna 
are to be given; and finally, the cure is to be perſected 
by reſtoring the ſtrength of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

n vomitings which ariſe from an acrid matter adhering 
to the nerves of the ſtomach, ſrom the retropulſion of the 
gout, an eryſipelas, or other ſuch diſorder, the mild ſe- 
datives are to be given, and with them ſuch medicines as 
promote the expulſion of the matter; and all means are 
to be uſed to remove 1t to the ſurface of the ſkin,or to the 
extremities again. All ſweating medicines are good in 
this intention, as they carry the matter to the ſurface. 
Camphor taken internally, in moderate doſes, is alſo of 
great ſervice ; and warm baths for the feet often prove 
highly uſeful. Bleeding, purging, opening iſſues, ſetons, 
perpetual bliſters, &c. are of ſervice. | 
In vomitings excited by poiſonous ſubſtances, nothing gives 
ſuch immediate relief as the taking of large quantities 
of warm milk, and pinguious liquors ; for, by means of 
theſe, the ſpicula of the poiſon are blunted, and after- 


wards vomited up with the liquors. And hence, in con- 


tagious and peſtilential caſes, where there is no inflam- 
mation of the ſtomach, many phyſicians have very ſuc- 


celsfully given vomits of ipecacuanha, and after cheſe acid 
liquors with diaphoretics. 


Acrid, acid, and bilious ſordes, falling upon the inteſtines, 


often occaſion a vomiting, attended with colic pains; in 
this caſe ſmall doſes of oil of ſweet almonds and manna, 


with large draughts of barley-water between the doſes, 
are found of great ſervice ; and ſmall doſes of laudanum, 


at proper times, ſerve to complete the cure. In per- 
ſons of hot habits, ſpirit of vitriol, and mild laxatives, 


ate found of moſt certain relief. | 5 
A vomiting which proceeds from acidities in the ſtomach 
is relieved by alkaline purges; the beſt medicine of the 


kind is magneſia alba, a tca-ſpoonful of which may be 
taken in a diſh of tea, or a little milk, three or four 
times a day, or oſtener, if neceſſary, to keep the body 
If vomting proceeds from weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
bitters will be of ſervice. Peruvian bark, infuſed in wine 


or brandy, with as much rhubarb as will keep the body 
gently open, is an excellent medicine in this caſe. The 


elixir of -vitriol alſo is a good medicine, and may be taken 
in the doſe of fifteen or twenty drops, twice or thrice a 


day, in a glaſs of wine or water. 8 
If vomiting ariſes from violent paſſions, or affections of 
the mind, all eyacuants, and eſpecially vomits, muſt be 
carefully avoided. The patient ſhould be kept eaſy and 


quiet, have his mind ſoothed, and take ſome gentle cor- 
dial, as negus, or a little brandy and water, to which a 
few drops of laudanum may be Kroger added. 

When vomiting proceeds from ſpaſmodic affections of the 
ſtomach, muſk, caſtor, and other antiſpaſmodic medi- 


cines are of uſe. Aromatic plaſters have likewiſe a good 


effect. The ſtomach p'aſter of the London or Edinburgh 


Diſpenſatory may be applied to the pit of the ſtomach, 
or a plaſter of theriaca, which will anſwer better. Aro- 
matic medicines may likewiſe be taken, inwardly, as cin- 
namon or mint tea, wine with ſpices boiled in it, &c. 
The region of the ſtomach may be rubbed with æther, or 
ſtrong brandy, or other ſpicits. The belly ſhould be fo- 


mented with warm water, or the patient immerſed” to 
the breaſt in a warm bath. 


The too frequent method of attempting to ſtop a vomit- 


ing by aſtringents and anodynes, before the peccant mat- 


ter is removed, is highly blameable; for when the = | 


modic motions are allayed, which nature uſed to free 


herſelf from this matter, and that yet remains behind, 
there muſt follow worſe- ſymptoms. Theſe remedies, 


which affect the motion only, and not the matter, are 


only to be uſed when the motion ſubſiſts after the matter 
is diſcharged, or when the motion is very violent, 
and the matter to be thrown off but very ſmall in quan- 


tity . 5 5 ; 
© a] in vomitings excited by the chin-cough in chil- 
dren, ſedatives and anodynes are very proper, ſuch as 
the ſyrup of red poppies, or diacodium, and a little oil 
of ſweet almonds. _ 5 1 
The vomitings of pregnant women, ariſing from a regur- 
itation of blood to the ſtomach, which is alſo ob- 


"ſerved in women afflicted with a retention of the menſes, 


and in men who have a ſtoppage of habitual hæmor- 
rhoidal diſcharges, are beſt removed by temperating me- 


dicines, mild laxatives, emollient clyſters; and beſt of 


all by bleeding, or recalling the natural ſecretions of 
blood, in the two latter caſes. On fuch occaſions it 1s 


highly improper to give emetics, for they ſometimes 


bring on a vomiting of blood, and ſometimes an inflam- 
mation of the ſtomach. 


The immoderate and long continued vomitings of preg- 


hich principally happen in the fir 
nant women, w principally happe —_— 


been in a long continued ſtate of grief; in this caſe the 


* 


TDomiting flops of itfelf. = 
_ anxieties and pain in the pracordia all which ſymptoms 
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. reeds. 
the ſalt of tartar in an ounce and a half of freſh lemon- 
jaice, and adding to it an ounce of pepper-mint water, 


before the efferveſcence be quite over, and may be re- 
peated every two hours, or oftener, if che vomiting be 
violent. After the vomiting has ſtopped, the patient | 
mult avoid all manner of action; the diet muſt be ſuch 
as will fit eaſy on the ſtomach. Hoffm 
Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 343, &c. 
Dr. Percival relieved a patient who 
. vulfive reachings, aſter various remedies had been admi- 
niſtered without effect, 5 


_ effect produc | 
wy, vol. ii. Prieſtle 


a method uſed b 


, This 


nn 
£ 
of 
- 
4 
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* Preceding lei, o/ it. Among theſe are to be reckoned a 


| als at 


In vomitings, which are a ſymptom of fevers coming on, 
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months of the time, eſpecially in thoſe, who indulge. | 
” themſelves too much in venery, and are plethoric, arc 
by no means to be cured by aſtringents, opiates,” or ſpi- 
rituous medicines; but are to be removed by repeated 
bleedings, in ſmall quantities, ſometimes in the ankle, 


keeping the body gently open by mild | 
ſtewed prunes, manna, or ſena, reſt of | 
tranquillity of the mind. They ſhould neither allow 


their ſtomachs to be quite empty, nor eat much at once. 


And when N ot this kind is ſo violent as to threaten | 


abortion, it is often ſtopped more effeQually by the 
drinking of cold water than by any medicine whatſoever; 
If the ftomach is weak, a little brandy may be added to 
it. When an analeptic is neceſſary, one ſpoonful of 
cinnamon-water, with a little marmalade of quinces or 
oranges, taken aſter meals, is ſufficient. | 
In cates of efforts to vomit, or actual vomitings, in the 
morning, which frequently happen to thoſe who uſe too 
much {trong liquors over night, the teftaceous powders 
are to be given, and all other things which will abſorb 
acidities, and, after theſe, the grateful ſtomachics, ſuch 

as candied orange-peel, and the like. | | 
Chronital vomitmgs fometimes affect perſons who have 


belt relief is found in analeptics, and the uſe of cinna- 
mon-watcr, impregnated with quinces, and the generous 
wines. he | 


the uſe of a gentle emetic, ſuch as the ipecacuanha, is 
very proper. In the ſmall-pox, the vomiting uſually 
ceaſes ſpontaneouſly after the eruption of the puſtules, 


and in theſe and many other cafes, great relief is to be 


obtained in vomitings, by a mixture of ſalt of wormwood 
and juice of lemons. 3 
In v-mtings ariſing from fits of the ſtone, the ſpiritus 
nitri dulcis often proves of great ſervice; and oily cly- 
ſters, and © | of ſweet almonds, taken internally, are alſo 


urgatives, as 
the both, and 


of preat ſervice. 


"The vomiting of perſons in hernias, or the iliaca paſſio, | 


rarely remits till the caſe ceaſes. Reſt, and lying in! 
bed, contribute greatly to the ſtopping of immoderate vo- 
mitings, for all motion of the body excites, in theſe caſes, 
a freſh tendency to Vomiting. In the beginning of eryſi- 
pelaſes, and the like diforders, vomitings often happen, | 


and theſe are by no means to be checked; but the ap- 


pearance of the difeaſe externally is to be forwarded by 
iaphoretics ; for, as ſoon as the eruptions appear, the 


The obſtinate vomztings of hyſterical patients 
be ſtopped by opiates or aſtringents; for the conſequence 
ol this is uſually violent convulſions in the limbs, and 


diſapptar again as foon as the Vomiting returns. 
Dr. Buchan obſerves, that the ſaline draughts, taken in | 
the act of efferveſcence, are of ſingular uſe in ſtopping | 
15 whatever be the cauſe from which it pro- 
Theſe may be prepared by diſſolving a dram of 


the ſame quantity of | ſimple cinnamon-water, and a 
little white ſugar. This draught muſt be ſwallowed 


had very ſevere con- 


means of fixed air. Being, 


indulged, at her-eatnieſt'd 


mediately, and returned no more. "fo the fixed air, 


with which fermenting liquors are known to abound, | 


and to the cordial quality of the beer, the favourable 
uced by it may be juſtly aſcribed. . Percival's 
y's Obſ. on Air. vol. I. p. 314. 


ol pure and unmixed blood from the ſtomach, and being 
nature to throw off 4 portion of the 


blood, which mpleſts the whole in the vena porta, and, 


by that theans, facilitate the circulation of the relt of the} ' 


* 


mas. 


are not to“ 


lged, at her earneſt deſire, with half a pint of ur-“ 
ton beer in briſk efferveſcence, the 'vomitings ceaſed im- 5 e 
Tor inſtance, vomits ſtop hæmorrbages from ſmall veicts 


© veſſels, than it did before. 


VoutTINGs in infant. See INT ANT. Fog ei * 
VoutTiNG of hood, vomitus cruentits, a very dangerous 

_ kind of hxmorrhage, conſiſting in bringing up, by vemit, 
$:*S 


. 


| diſtemper ſometimes ariſes from internal cauſes, | 
and is regularly periodical, obſerving the ſtated times of 
the eruptions of the menſes, or other natural diſcharges; 
ſometimes it atiſes from atcidents, ſuch as the giving | 


of violent putging or entetic niedicines, or corroſive 
ONES 5 | 
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ſenſation of ſtraitneſs and anxiety in the 1 
tenſion, and involuntary Fghs, with a 0 core 
of the ſtomach, and a ſtraining to v ER 
violent than in vomiting on any o 
this the blood is thrown up pure, a 
ceaſes, till after a ſenſation of mor 
ed in the ſtomach, the efforts to di 
manner are again renewed, 
thrown up, after its bein 
the more fluid and more 1 


18 more 
3 Alter 
Mg then 
collect. 
be fame 
blood 1 
ſtomach, 
the longer It 
t appears, 

ood is but an 
tacks women 
principally ſeen 


early in 1 
who have had violent ſuppreſſions of Kei Ar. 


time. In men, this diſtemper ſeldom ſeizes an b 
thoſe who had been uſed to periodical diſcharge f i 
the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, and who have had Gem E: 
denly ſlopped; and they are then uſually firſt attacked M 
violent pains in the left hypochondiium. It js ofte * 
effect of ' obſtruEtions in the liver, the ſpleen oh a 
of the other viſcera. People of fcorbutic hab * 
ſuch as have had quartan agues of long ſtanding Nn 
been ſometimes thus aſſected. And, beſide theſe er 
cauſes, people of all ages and ſexes may vomit blood 
from external injuries. ; SF 
Progneſiics from it. A vomiting of blood is ever a dan. 
gerous diforder, for though the quantity of blood throws 
up is ſeldom ſo great as to occaſion immediate death yet 
it generally degenerates into a tabes in men, and 9 2 
cachectic habit in women. The extravaſated blood 
lodges in the bowels, and, becoming putrid, occaſions a 
dyſentery, or putrid fever. It is leſs dangerous to young 
women than to any other perſons; and when it is pe- 
riodical, eſpecially when it obſerves the times of the 
menftrual diſcharges, is much leſs dangerous than under 
any other circumſtances. | | 
Method of cure. During the paroxyſm the proper medi- 
cines are powders of nitre, cinnabar, and the abſorbent 
| ſubſtances, ſuch as crabs-eyes, or the like; drinking 
cold water has ſometimes proved a remedy, but it will 
ſucceed better when ſharpened with the ſpirits of vitriol; 
and afterwards bleeding, when there are ſigns of inflam- 
mation; cupping, emollient clyſters, and gentle purges, 
and diaphoretics, are to be given for ſome time. Opi- 
ates may be of uſe, provided they are given in ſmall 
doſes, as four or. five drops of liquid laudanum twice or 
thrice a day. The food and drink muſt be of a mild 
cooling nature, and taken in ſmall quantities. Junker's 
Conf. Med. 35. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 3717. 
VomMITING excited by medicines. "The effeQs of vomits, on 
the motion of the blood, appcar by the following experi- 
ments: by obſerving the pulſe of ſeveral men after tak- | 
ing a vom, it has been found, that ſo ſoon as a man be- 
gins to grow ſick, his pulſe becomes low, quick, and ir- 
regular, and, in the action of vomiting, is often fo low 
as not to be felt; that in the intervals, between the 20- 
mits, the pulſe is ſtill low and quick, but not near ſo low 
and quick as in the action of vomiting ; and that, after 
the operation is over, the pulſe riſes gradually, and, in 
the ſpace of half an hour or an hour, becomes fuller 
than it was before the vomit was taken. Hence we ſee the 
effects of vomits on the motion of the blood, they leſſen 
that motion during the whole time of their operation, 
and almoſt quite ſtop it in the very act of vomiting 3 and 
after the whole operation is over, they increaſe the mo- 
tion of the blood, fo as to make it greater than it was 
„ 1 | | 
From theſe effecls of vomirs on the motion of the blood, 
we diſcover their great uſefulneſs in the cure of many 
_ diſeaſes. . „ 


1 


For when & blood. veſfel is opened, the blood flows 725 
through that veſſel, and ſlower through all the reſt of the 
And therefore, all that is 
rrhage from a ſmall veſſel, 15 
blood in that veſſel, and in- 
other veſſels; and both theſe 
ears by the foregoing expert” 


The increaſing of the motion of the blood in al = 
other veſſels, will lefſen the motion in the velle Pp f 
ing the hatmorrliage, and thereby eſlectuallj 5 
return of the diſcharge. For the ſame ld, 
leſſen immoderate diſcharges of the glands . lag 
for they leſſen the motion of the blood and humor” 


k l . a the 
the parts affected, by increaſin the motion in a bs 


necefſary to ſtop an hæmo 
to ſtop the motlon of the 
creafe its motion in all the 


are done by vamits, as app 
e 


| "ye RE epe 
other parts. By increaſing the ee ah * 4 
vomits, with a proper diet, have been fou ah ch 


great ſervice in diſperſing ſchrophulous tums 


wed, it i at theſe tumols 
may be allowed, when it is conhdercd that th | 


are 


— 
/ 


„ 
7 


vor 


F :: +1ent to children and young bodies; the mo- 

Lo mo od is flow ; and that they ofiän diſap- 

_ of themſelves, when bodies are grown up, and their 
a 


Pod has acquired a ſtronger motion. 
When 0 <1 of afar We 
gmits are generally Or ule in removing t em. 
2 . — of the blood is too great, and the 
z 


* 


. re formed by cold, vomits, after large 
2 will be of great ſervice in removing them. fa 


t. Vomiti, repeated according to the nature and ob- n 
_ of the diſorder, are generally of ſervice in all ir- 


| ities, and diſproportions of the motions of the 
regu” and other flutds, in different parts of the body. 
The ſafety, as well as uſefulneſs of frequently repeated 
omits, is evidently feen in perſons at ſea, and in women 
with chil 
— women with child, is of ſervice, and pre- 
—— abortion. As all muſcles Ren ſtronger by exer- 
dil ſo the muſcular coat of the ſtomach grows ſtronger 
9 © 5 

ting. . B 
1 . Bodies. See EME TIC. LA 
Some have pretended to give rules for aſcertaining the 
doſes of vomits. "144; 1448 8 

G julep. See JULEP. SOAP 

TOMITIVES, 9 VomMiTIvE med:cines. See EMETICS. 
YOPISCUS, a Latin term, uſed in reſpect to twins in the 
womb, for that which comes to the perfect birth ; the 
other being before excluded abortive. 5 
VORTEX, whirlwind, in Metcorology, a ſudden, rapid, 


WariRk L-wind. 


VorTEX, VORAGO, is alſo uſed for an eddy, or wha : 
pool, or a body of water, in certain ſeas and rivers, which | 


runs rapidly around, forming a ſort of cavity in the mid- 
dle. ; 


whereby the water of the ſea, &c. is abforbed, or pre- 
cpitates itſelf into ſome other receptacle; ſometimes to 


0 I * * * . 


into the vaſt abyſs of central water. 


natural ones, may be made with a cylindric veſſel placed, 


water is neceſſarily put into a pretty rapid circular mo- 
tion, and riſes to 12 very edge of the veſſel, and, when 
— arrived, ceaſes to be farther agitatet. | 
The water, thus raifed, forms a cavity in the middle, 
whoſe figure is that of a truncated one; its baſe is the 
| fame with the upper cavity of the veſſel ; and its vertex 
in the axis of the cylinder. 3 
What raiſes the water at the fide of the veſſel, which 
occaſions the cavity in the middle, is its centrifugal. 


which is the ſame, in the axis of the vortex formed by 
all the water, the circumference of a ſmaller circle of 


centrifugal force than another that is greater, or more 
remote from the axis. The ſmaller circle, therefore, 
drives the greater towards the ſide of the veſſel, and, 
from this preſſion, or impulſion, which all the circles 
receive from the ſmaller ones that precede them, and 
convey to the greater which follows them, ariſes that 
elevation of the water along the edge of the veſſel to the 
very top, where we ſuppoſe the motion to ceaſe. 

With a vortex thus formed, Mr. Saulmon, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, made divers experiment*, by put- 
ung ſeveral ſolid bodies therein, to acquire the ſame cir- 
cular motion, with intent to diſcover which of them, in 
making their revolution round the axis of the Vortex, 


velocity. The reſult was, that the heavier the body, 
ſtill the greater was its receſs from the axis. 
M. Saulmon's view, in this attempt, was to ſhew how 
the laws of mechanics produce the celeſtial motions, and 
chat it is probably to thoſe motions that the gravity or 
weight of bodies is owing. But, unhappily, the expe- 
ments ſhew juſt. the contrary of what they ſhould do, 
to confirm = Catteſian doctrine of gravity. See 
Wart.inG Table. 2 Po 
Vortex, in the Cartefan Philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or col- 
lection of particles of matter moving the ſame way, and 
round the ſame axis. 


uch vortices are the grand machines whereby theſe phi- 


mena of the heavenly bodies. Accordingly, the doc- 


tne of theſe vortices makes a great part of the Carteſian 
philoſophy, | 


bſtructions ariſe from too langui 17 Wbt 


d. Perſons at ſea, who, are ſick, and vomit | 
e commonly the better for it; and frequent 


Dr. Br. Robinſon of the Food and Diſ- | 


violent motion of the air, in gyres, or circles. See 


The ordinary courſe of theſe vortices is a gulf or outlet, | 


ſome other communicant ſea; and ſometimes, perhaps, 
An artificial Vox T Ex, expreſſive of the phenomena of the 
immoveable, on an horizontal plane, and filled to a cer- | 


tain height with water. In this water a ſtick being 
g and turned round as briſkly as may be, the | 


force. For the motion of the water being circular, it 
reſpects a centre taken in the axis of the veſſel; or, 


the water; the ſame velocity, then, being impreſſed on 


water, or a circle leſs remote from the axis, has a greater | 


approach toward, or recede from it, and with what | 


oſophers ſolve moſt of the motions, and other pheno- | 


Vox. IV. Ne 391. : 
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be matter of the. workl they. hold to have been divided 
at the beginning into innumerable little equal, particles, 


each endowed with an equal degree of motion, both 
about its oun centre and ſeparately, ſo as to conſtitute 
a fluid. 7 A > D 4 4 ; e 7 LE + 

Several ſyſtems, or colled ions of this matter, they far- 
ther hold to have been endowed with a common motion 
about certain points, as common centres, placed at equal 


_ diſtances, and that the matters, moving round tbeſe, 


compoſed fo many vertices. © | - 
ry 1 22 * pM n b 24 
Then, the primitive particles of the matter they ſup- 


poſe, by theſe inteſtine motions, to become, as it were; 
ground into ſpherical figures, and fo to compoſe globules 


of divers magnitudes; which they call the matter of the 
ſecond element * and the particles rubbed, or ground off 
them, to bring them to that ſorm, they call the matter 
d oo Re 

And ſince thete would be more of this firſt element 


_ than would ſuffice to fill all the vacuities between, the 


globüles of the ſecond, they ſuppoſe the remaining part 
to be driven towards the centre of the vortex, by the cir- 


cular motion of the globules; and that being there a- 
maſſed into a ſphere, it would produce a, body like the 


ſun. 


54 * ae , 3 $3731 2 we . v +4 Wt EL 1 
his ſun being thus formed, and moving about its own 


axis with the common matter of the vortex, would ne- 


ceſſarily throw cut ſome parts of its matter, through 


the vacuities of the globules of the ſecond element con- 
ſtituting the vorzex z and this eſpecially at ſuch places as 
are fartheſt from its poles; receiving, at the ſame time, 
in, by theſe poles, as much as it loſes in its equatorial 


round with it thoſe globules that are neareſt, with the 
greater velocity; and the remoter, with leſs. And, by 


this means, thole globules, which are_neareſt the centre 


of the ſun, mult be ſmalleſt; becauſe, were they greater, 
or equal, they would, by reaſon of their velocity, have 
a greater centrifugal force, and recede from the centre. 


If it ſhould happen, that any of theſe ſun-lite bodies, in 


the centres of the ſeveral vortices, ſhould. be ſo incruſt- 
ated, and weakened, as to be carried about in the wortex 


of the true ſun ; if it were of leſs ſolidity, or had leſs 


motion, than the globules towards the extremity of the 


ſolar vertex, it would deſcend towards the ſun, till it met 
with globules of the ſame ſolidity, and ſuſceptible of the 


fame degree of motions with itſelf ; and thus, being 
fixed there, it would be fot ever after carried about by 
the. motion of the. vortex, without either approaching 
any nearer to, or receding from, the ſun; and ſo would 
become a planet. | F 2 


Suppoſing then all this, we are next to imagine, chat 


our ſyſtein was at ſirſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in 
the centre of each of which was a lucid ſpherical body; 


and that ſome of theſe, being gradually ineruſtated, were 


ſwallowed up by others which were larger, and more 
powerful, till at laſt they were all deſtroyed, and ſwal- 


lowed up, by the biggeſt Yelar vortex; except ſome few 
which were thrown off in right lines from one vortex to 
another, and ſo become comets. | 


But this doctrine of vortices is, at beſt, merely hypothe- 


. tical. It does not pretend to ſhew by what laws and 
means the celeſtial motions are really effected, ſo much 
as by what means they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhout 

have ſo pleaſed the Creator, But we have another prin- 


ciple which accounts for the ſame phenomena as weil, 
nay, better than that of vortices z and which we plainly 
find has an actual exiſtence in the nature of things: and 


this is gravity, or the weight of bodies. 


The vortices, then, ſhould be caſt out of philoſophy, were 
it only that two different adequate caufes of the ſame 


phenomena are inconſiſtent. 


But we have other objections againſt them. For, io, If 


the bodies of the planets and comets be carried round the 


ſun in vertices, the bodies of the parts of the vortex im- 
mediately inveſting them, muſt move with the ſame ve-_ 


locity, and in the ſame direction; and beſides, they muſt 
have the ſame denſity, or the ſame vis inertiæ. But ic 
is evident, that the planets and comets move in the very 
ſame parts of the heavens with different velocity, and in 


different directions. It ſollows, therefore, that thoſe _ 


parts of the vertex mult revolve at the ſame time, in 
different directions, and with different velocities ſince 
one velocity, and direction, will be required for the 


paſſage of the planets, and another for that of the co- 


mets. 


29, If it were granted, that ſeveral vortices are contain- 


ed in the ſame ſpace, and do penetrate each other, and 
revolve with divers motions; ſince thoſe motions muſt 
be conformable to thoſe. of the bodies, which aie per- 
fectly regular, and performed iy conic ſections; it may 
be aſked, How they ſhould have been preſerved entire fo 
many ages, and not diſturbed and confounded by the 
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VO T 


adverſe aQtions and ſhocks 
muſt meet withal? | 
3's The number of comets is very great, and their mo- 
tions are perfectly regular, obſerving the ſame laws 
with the planets, and moving in orbits, that are ex- 
_ ceedingly eccentric, Accordingly, they move every 
way, and to all parts of the heavens, ſreely pervading 
the planetary regions, and going frequently contrary to 
the order of the ſigns; which would be impoſſible, un- 
leſs theſe vortices were away, _ | | 
0, If the planets move round 


of ſo much matter as they 


the ſun in vortices, thoſe 


parts of the vortices next the planets, we have already | 


obſerved, would be equally denſe with the planets them- 
ſelves : conſequently the vertical matter, contiguous to 
the perimeter of the earth's orbit, would be as denſe as 


the earth itſelf: and that between the ' orbits of the | 


earth and Saturn, muſt be as denſe, or denſer. For 
à vortex cannot maintain itſelf, unleſs the more denſe 
parts be in the centre, and the leſs denſe towards the 


circumference: and fince the periodical times of the | 


planets are in a ſequialterate ratio of their diſtances from 


the ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt be in the ſame ra- 


tio. Whence it follows, that the'centrifugal forces of 
the parts will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the di- 


| ſtances. Such, therefore, as are at a greater diſtance | 

from the centre, will endeavour to recede therefrom with | 
the leſs force. Accordingly, if they be leſs denſe, they 
” muſt give way to the greater force, whereby the parts 


nearer the centre endeavour to riſe. Thus, the more 
denſe will riſe, and the leſs denſe deſcend ; and thus 
there will be a change of places, till the whole fluid 


matter of the vortex be ſo adjuited, as that it may reſt | 


in Kquilibrio. | 
Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex without the 


_ earth's orbit, have a degree of denſity and inactivity, 


not leſs than that of the earth itſelf. Whence the co- 
mets muſt meet with a wal great reſiſtance, which is 
_ contrary to all appearances. Coteſ. Præf. ad Newt. Princ. 


The doctrine of vortices, fir Iſaac Newton obſerves, la- 


bours under many difficulties: for a planet to deſcribe 
areas proportional to. the times, the periodical times of 
the vortex ſhould be in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances 
from the ſun ; and for the periodical time of the planets 


to be in a ſequiplicate proportion of their diſtances from | 
the ſun, the periodical times of the parts of the vortex | 


ſhould be in the fame proportion of their diſtances : and, 
laſtly, for the lefs vortices about Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
other planets, to be. preſerved, and ſwim ſecurely in the 
- fun's vortex, the periodical times of the parts of 7 6 ſun's 
vortex ſhould be equal, None of. which proportions are 
found to obtain in the revolutions of the ſun and planets 
around their axes. Phil. N 
Gen. in Calce. 


Beſides, the planets, according to this hypotheſis, being | 


carried about the ſun in ellipſes, and having the ſun in 
the umbilicus of each figure, by lines drawn from them- | 


ſelves to the ſun, do always deſcribe areas proportion- 


able to the times of their revolutions z which that author 
 ſhews the parts of no vort 
lib. ii. Princip. | 


at. Princ. Math. apud Schol. | 


ex can do. Schol. prop. ult. 


VO V 


Votes of the houſe of commons brit began to be 
by a reſolution of the laſt parliament of Char 
Oxford, in 1681, | . 
VOTIVE medals, are thoſe whereon the vows of OR 
; | 0 | 
for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed People 
The public vows, made every five, ten, or twent) | 
are more often found round the edges of megai,” Il. 
on the faces thereof, at leaſt under the weſtern * 
for in the eaſtern the caſe is different: witneſz hoe; 
dal of M. Aurelius the younger, where the reverſ; 15 
preſents the vows made at the time of his e * 
voTA PUBLIcA. And on Greek medals. Ag? 
EYXAI, which they ſometimes expreſs by the two wid 
tial letters, A. E. according to F. Hardouin's conje Q mi. 
which may be admitted in certain medals die 
' AHM. EZ chat is, AHMAPXIKHE ESO TEIA L 4 
not well agree. Witnels alſo the medal of Antoiitic 
VOTA SUSCEPTA DECENNAL IA. ' rg 
The origin of vows, and votive medals; is given by M 
Du-Cange, thus: Auguſtus feigning himſelf willing + 
quit the empire, and having twice, at the prayers «Hos 
ſenate, condeſcended to hold it for ten years longer 1 
grew into a cuſtom, to make freſh public prayers, fac. 
hces, and games, for his continuing it, at the ten years 
end; and theſe they called decennalia, or vcta decennalia 
Under the eaſtern emperors, theſe vows were repeated 
every five years: hence it is, that, after Diocleſtan; 
time, we find on medals voTrs v. xv. &c. whick Prac- 
tice continued till the time of Theodofius, when Chi. 
tianity being well eſtabliſhed, a ceremony that had fore 
remains of heatheniſm in it was ſet aſide. So that the 
VOTIS MUL T1S, on a medal of Marjorianus, mult he a 
very diffcrent thing; and no other, doubtleſs, than a kind 
of acclamation, like that PLURa NATALIA "Eta 
TER. 15 5 
Vorivg maſs. See Mass. 
VOTUM, Vow. See Vow. {1379S 
VorTum, in our Ancient Law-Books, is uſed for unpite, or 
marriage: fo, dies volorum, is the wedding-day,' Fleta, 
lib. iv. cap. 2. part 10. Si donatarius ad alia vota Gonve- 
laverit, &c. See MARRIAG FEC. | We 
VOUCH. A perſon is ſaid to veuch for another, when he 
undertakes to maintain, or warrant him in any thing, or 
aſſes his word in his behalf. ag . 
Fr law, to vouch, is to call ſuch perſon, or vonchee, inte 
court, to make good his warrant ' + 
VOUCHEE, a perſon who is to warranty, or verch for 
another, who, in reſpect hereof, is called voucher, See 
VoucHER, and WARRANTY. . 21515 
VOUCHER, in Law, the tenant in a writ of right, who 
calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty him, 
and either to defend his right againſt the demandant, or 
to yield him other lands, & to the value. 
This ſeems in ſome meaſure to agree to the contract in 
the civil law, whereby the vendee binds the vendor, 
ſometimes in the ſimple value of the things bought, 
ſometimes in the doubſe; to warrant the ſecure enjoying 
of the thing bought. Vet there is this difference between 
the civil and common law, in this point, that the-cvil 
law binds every man to warrant the fecurity of that which 


printed 
SH, a 


—— 
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Again, Dr. Keill proves, in his Examination of Burnet's 


Theory, that if the earth were carried in a vortex, it | 
would move faſter in che proportion of three to two, | 
rgo, than when it is in Piſces ; which all 


when it is in Vi 
experience proves to be falſe. | 
We have, in the Philoſophical TranſaRions, a phyſico- 
mathematical demonſtration of the impoſlibility and in- 
ſufficiency of vortices to account for the celeſtial phe- 
nomena. B | 
p. 409. ſeq. | 3 ps AJ 
This author endeavours to ſhew, that the mechanical 
generation of a vortex is impoſſible; that it has only an 
_ axifugal, and not a centrifugal and centripetal force; 


that it is not ſufficient for explaining gravity and its pro- 


perties z that it deſtroys Kepler's aſtronomical laws; and 
therefore concludes with fir Iſaac Newton, that the hy- 
potheſis of wortices is fitter to diſturb than explain the 
celeſtial motions. We mult refer to the diſſeriation it- 
ſelf for the proof of theſe aſſertions. See CarTEsIAN 
PRHILOSso HT. | 
_ VURTICELLA, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, a ge- 
nus of zcophytes, the characters of which are, that the 
flower has a vaſculous calyx, that the mouth is contrac- 
tile and ciliated, and the ſtem fixed, giving a kind of 
whirling motion to the flower. Linnzus enumerates 
fourteen ſpecies. | 
VOTE, or 1 See SUFFRAGE, and VoICE. 
In the houſe of peers, they give their votes, or ſuffrages, 


begi 

ws: 4 ſeriatim, every one anſwering, apart, content, or 
not content. 

In the houſe of commons, they vote 
promiſcuouſſy, Sec PARLIAMENT. 


by yeas and nc, 


y Mon. de Sigorne. See Ne 457. ſect. vi. | 


nning at the puiſne, or loweſt baron, and ſo to the | 


be ſelleth; which the common law doth not, unleſs it 
be ſpecially covenanted. 85 Hoe 5 
The proceſs, whereby the vouchee is calle”, is a ſun- 
moneas ad warrantiſandum ; and if the ſheriff return upon 
that writ, that the party hath nothing whereby he may 
be ſummoned, then goes out another writ, called fequa- 
tur ſub ſuo periculs. 4, 8 1 8 0 
A recovery with a /ingle veucher, is when there is but 
one voucher 3; and with a double voucher, is when thc 
vouchee voucheth over; and fo a treble vovchor. | 
There is alſo a foreign voucher, when the tenant, - 
pleaded in a particular juriſdiction, voucheth er oe 
ranty in ſome other county, out of the juriſchc . 
that court; and prays he may be ſummoncd, Kc. 3? 
were more pertinently called a voucher of a tet r 2 
VoucHEk allo ſiguiſies a ledger- book, f book 5 1 
compts, wherein are entered the warrants tor the àc 
comptant's diſcharge. BS 
VOUSSOIR, Vault. ſtane, or Key-/lone, in £m — * 
tone proper to form the {weep of an arch, being = 
ſomewhat in the manner of a truncated cone, _ 
ſides, were they prolonged, would terminate gel 
tre, to which all the ſtones of the vault are Ol 
See Kk, and Vauvli.T. 
VOW, VoTum, a ſole mn prom 
ſelf, or other thing, to Gd. 
A perſon is conſtituted a religious, 


itefture, 1 


7 
. . 3 
iſe, or offering of a man 


by taking three 
14 that of abe- 


vows, that of poyeity, that of chaſtity, an 

dience . 

Authors are divided as to the antiquit) 

It is agreed, the ancient ancharets, 

Thebaid, made none 3 they did 

ſelves to God by any indiſloluble o 
8 


of theſe Vow 
4 hermits of de 
rate them- 


liberty 


and he 
not conſec 
bligation, b 


* Þ 


vou * 


liberty to quit their retirement, and return into the 
world, whenever the fervor, that drove them out of it, 
ate. f | 
is erp introduced till long aſter ; and that to fix 
the too frequent inconſtancy of ſuch as, after retiring 
from the world, repented themſelves too ſoon, or too 
fiehtly 3 and by that means ſcandalized the church, and 
| TRurbed the quiet of families by their return. 3 
Eraſmus will have it, that ſolemn vows were not intro- 
| duced till the thirteenth century, under the pontificate 
ol Boniface VIII. Others hold them to be as ancient as 


the council of Chalcedon: but the truth is, before Bo- 


nilace VIII. there were none but ſimple vows, and ſuch 
28 might be diſpenſed withal. Their vows, till that time, 
were not deemed eternal chains; they were not indiſſo- 
judle. It is true, they were obligatory promiſes, as to 
conſcience z and the inconſtancy of ſuch as violated 
| them was held an odious deſertion: but, as to law, 
the perſons were not held to be civilly dead, fo as, upon 


vil ſociety. e 3 
he moſt common vow was that of poverty, but this 
only regarded the convent; on account of which, every | 
perſon diveſted himſelf of all property : but the making 
of vows did not at all exclude them from the rights of 
| blood, or render them incapable of inheriting. 

No religious, it is true, acquired the property of the ef- 
fects that fell to him; they all belonged to the monaſtery, 
in favour of which he had diveſted himſelf of every 


direction of them. The popes have frequently con- 


- monks to inherit, as much as if they were ſeculars, and 
had made no vows. . e | 
At preſent, the civil death of a religious is dated from 
the day he makes the vows; and from that time he is 
_ utterly incapable of inheriring. A religious may re- 
claim, or proteſt againſt His vows, within five years; 
but, after that, it is no longer admitted. The failures 
in the profeſſion are eſteemed to be purged, by his ſilence 
and perſeverance for five years. Indeed, to be relieved 
| from his vows, it is not enough the party reclaim within 
the five years; but he muſt likewiſe prove that he was 
forced to take the habit. | = CE | 
Vows, Vora, among the Romans, ſignify ſacrifices, of- 
ferings, preſents, and prayers, made for the emperors 
- duration of their empire. 77 . ; 
; Theſe were, at firit, made every five years, then every 


fifteen, and then every twenty, called quingquennalia, de- 
cennalia, and vicennalia. | 


X. Vot. XX. Vot. mult. ſignifying votis decennalibus, 
vicennalibus, multis, &c. See DECENNALIA. 


a complete ſound of itſelf: or a letter fo ſimple, as only 


and to form a di 


inct voice. 2 
Such are a, e, i, o, u; which are called vocales, vowels, 


ſecd ſound without an opening of the mouth, that is, 


conſonants. 


Though we ordinarily only reckon. five vowels, yet, be- 
des that each of theſe may be either long or ſhort, which 
oOccaſions a conſiderable variety in the ſound; to conſider | 
only their differences reſulting from the different aper- 
tures of the mouth, one might add four or five more | 
©owels to the number. For the e open, and the e cloſe, 
me different enough to make two vowels, as in ſea, and | 
depth; ſo alſo the « open, and o cloſe, in ho/t, and organ. | 
Add, that the 1 pronounced ox, as the Latins did, and 
15 the Italians and Spaniards ſtill do, has a very different 
wund from the u, as pronounced by the Greeks, and, as 
at this day, by the Engliſh and French. Again, eo, in 
belſle, make but one imple ſound, though we write it 
With two vowels, | | | 
2 ally, the e mute is, originally, no more than a ſurd 
| ned to a conſonant, when that is to be pronounced 
out a veel, as when it is immediately followed by 
— er conſonants. This is what the Hebrews call ſcheva, 
/Pecially when it begins the ſyllable : and this /cheva is 
008 in all languages, though overlooked in many of 
ws, particularly in the Engliſh, Latin, &c. by reaſcn 
4 0 no proper character to denote it; though, in ſome 
Da vulgar tongues, particularly French and High 


rb it is expreſſed by the vowe/ e adding its ſound to | 


e reſt. 


bang without regarding the differences of the ſame 


ud or vowel, as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diftin- 


their return, to render them incapable of all acts of ci- up the anchors of a ſhip, by tranſmitting the effort ot 


thing; and the monaſtery only left him the uſufruit and | 


firmed this privilege to divers orders, and permitted the | 


and Cæſars, particularly for their proſperity, and the 


In divers antique medals and inſcriptions, we read, Yor. | 


VOWEL, VocaLrs, in Grammar, a letter which affords 


in contradiſtinction to certain other letters, which, de- 
pending on a particular application of ſome part of the | 
- mouth, as the teeth, lips, or palate, can make no per-“ 


vithout the addition of a vowel z and are therefore called | Mr. Miller has ſuggeſted ſeveral hints for the improve- 


ment of up- land paſture. He recommends to fence and 


Up. 


guiſn ten ſcyeral vowels, expreſſed by the following clia: 
raters, a, e, E, i, o, 6, eu, ou, u, e mute. | 
To theſe we may add y, which, as the learned Dr: Lowth 
obſerves, is formed by the opening of the mouth, with- 
our any motion or contact of the parts, and has every 
property of a vowel, and not one of a conſonant. Lowth's 
Gram. p. 20. u. 1. og 


Mr. Sheridan, who makes the number of ſimple ſounda 


| in our language to be twenty-eight, reckons nine vow- 


TTT 
els, viz; hall hat hate beer note nooſe bet fit but: Rhet: 
Gram. p. q. 1 | 
VowEL-points, in the 
PoiNTs. = 
VOX, in Law. Voce non habere, is a phraſe uſed by 


Bracton and Fleta, for an infamous perſon ; one who is 
not admitted to be a witneſs. oe 


VOYAGE, denotes a journey by ſea. E 1 
VO VAL, in a Ship, a large rope uſed to unmoor, or heave 
the capſtern to the cables. This is performed by faſten- 


ing one part of the veya to the cable in ſeveral places, 
and by winding another part thereof three or four times 


about the capitern, which anſwers the ſame purpoſe as 


if the cable itſelf were in that manner wound about the 
capſtern ; and the voyal, being much lighter and more 
pliant, is much more convenient in this exerciſe. If the 
cable is drawn into the ſhip by the main capſtern, the 
voyal is uſed without any block; but if the capſtern in 
the fore-part of the ſhip be employed for this purpoſe, 
the voyal uſually paſſes through a large block attached to 
the main-maft, and thence communicates with the jear- 
capſtern. Falconer. | 1 
VovaL, /hifting the. See SnIF TIN G. | 
UPHOLDER is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with unpkER. 
TAKER, as the denomination of a tradeſman who pro- 
vides for funerals, e 
UryHnoLDER, or UenotsTERER, denotes alſo a perſon 
who furniſhes houſes, fitting up apartments with beds, 
and other furniture. See APPRAISER, and BED. | 
UP-LAND denotes high ground, or, as ſome call it terra 


Irma: by which it ſtands oppoſed to ſuch as is mooriſh, 


marſhy, or low, | X ; | 
Or, it is pasTURt-land, which lies ſo high, as not to 

be over-flowed with rivers, or land floods 
Thoſe lands, which lie flat upon the tops of hills, are 
_ uſually the drieſt, and thoſe which form the ſlopes or 
ſides are uſually the moiſteſt, becauſe of the wet that is 
cContinually ouzing through them. The chalky, and 
eſpecially the clayey ſoils in theſe places, are molt of all 
ſubject to be wet, eſpecially in winter, becauſe they re- 


inconveniences of the ſandy and rocky lands in the ſame 


common misfortune of being full cf worms. Theſe lands 
The upland meadows have ſome diſadvantages, as they 
lower do not; but then they make amends for this in 


their hay, which is always much finer and ſweeter than 
that of the low-lands. „ 1 0 


| divide it into ſmall fields of four, five, fix, eight, or ten 


acres each, planting timber in the hedge-rows, which 
will ſhelter the graſs from the drying pinching winds of 


March. The next object is to make the turf good, by 


. paring off the ſurface and burning it, if it is clayey and 


cold; or by laying upon it, in conſiderable quantities, 


proper manures, as chalk, lime, marle, or clay, if it is 
a hot fandy foil. If the ground is over-run with buſhes 


or ruſhes, theſe ſhould be grubbed up toward the latter 
part of the ſummer, dried, and burnt; and the aſhes 
ſpread over the ground juſt before the autumnal rains : 
the ſurface of the land ſhould then be levelled, and ſown 
with graſs ſeed, Molc-hills and ant-hills ſhould be alſo 


months of February and March, the turf ſhould be rolled 
with a heavy wood roller, in moiſt weather, which will 
level the ſurface and thicken the graſs. Another im- 
provement of 1 land paſtures is the feeding of them 


every other year, otherwiſe the land muſt be manured 


at leaſt every third year. The manure ſhould be always 
adapted to the nature of the ſoil: e. g. all hot ſandy 
lands ſhould have a cool manure; neat's dung and 
ſwine's dung are very proper for ſuch lands, as are alſo 
marle and clay; but for cold lands, horſe dung, aſhes, 
or ſand, and other warm manure, are proper : and theſe 
ſhould be laid on in autumn, and carefully ſpread, and 
early in the ſpring harrowed with buſhes. The weeds 


ſhould 


Hebrew Language. See Vowel- 


tain the moiſture a long time; though they have alſo the 


ſituations, chapping in ſummer. The black mould, and 
the hazely loams in theſe places, are the beſt for corn, 
as well as for paſture, eſpecially if the latter eſcapes the 
to need à bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, 


neither are waſhy in winter, nor parched up in ſummer. 


often need mending or feeding, which thoſe that lie 


deſtroyed, by ſcattering them over the ground. In the 
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| Bene be carefully deſtroyed every ſpring and autumn. 

y proper attention to p-/end paſtures, they will yield 

a fine ſweet, graſs for many years without rene wing. 
Ml.iller's Gard. DiR. 14d $5207 | 


PLOPER, a name given to one particular ſpecies of pi- 


con, called by Moore, columba guttureſa ſalienst 

t was firſt brought to England from Holland, and much 
reſembles that kind of pigeon called the Engliſh powter, 
but that it is ſmaller. Its crop is very round, and in this 
it buries its bill. Its legs are very ſmall and ſlender, and 
its toes are ſhort,” and cloſe together, on which it treads 
ſo nicely, that when moving, any ſmall thing might be 
put under the ball of its foot. The pigeons of this ſpe- 
cies are generally all blue, all black, or all white; ſel- 
dom or never pyed. They are very ſcarce in England, 
and in Holland have been valued at five and twenty gui- 
neas a pair. 1 


They have their name from the Dutch word oplopen, 


which ſignifies to leap up, and it was thus named from 

its manner of approaching the hen, which is always by 
_ leaping upon her. Moore's Columbarium, p. 6. 
UPPER. Deck, in a Ship, the higheſt of thoſe decks which 

are continued throughout the whole of a ſhip of war, or 

merchantman, without any interruption of ſteps or irre- 
_ gular alcents. | | f 
Ur ER hemiſphere, ocean, polar dial, and region. See the 
ſubſtantives. | 


UrpEx work, in Naval ArchiteAure, a general name given 


to all that part of a ſhip which is above the ſucſace of 


k the water when the is properly balanced for a 3 | 


or it is that part which is ſeparated from the bottom 
;. the, main Wilkes: :il eng 2 24, . h 
UP RIGHT, in Architecture, a repreſentation or draught. 
of the front of a building; called alſo, an elevation, or 


2 orthography. TP | 


* ö 


Urngicur, in Heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell-fiſhes, | 


as crevices, &c. when ſtanding erect in a coat. Inaſ- 
much as they want fins, they cannot, according to Guil- 
lim, be properly ſaid to be hauriant; that being a term 


* - 


appropriated to ſcaly fiſhes. 


UzRicnr, in Sea-Lang nage, denotes. the ſituation wherein 


the oppolite ſides of a ſhip are equally elevated above the 
ſurface of the water; or when ſhe inclines neither. to 


the right nor left, with regard to the vertical poſition of | \ 
| | placed in the ſame direction with the eyes in the upper 


her ſtem and ſtern-pott. gf 
UPULUS, in Botany, the old Latin name ſor the lapulus, 


or hop. This word /upaulus is not old Latin, but a more | 


modern name, formed on the word puns. 
UPUPA, in Ornithology. See Hoopotr, 


URACHUS, owax92s, in Anatomy; a membranous canal in 
a ſcetus, proceeding from the bottom of the urinary 


bladder through the navel to the placenta, along with | 
the umbilical veſſels, whereof it is eſteemed one. See 


Tab. Anat. (Splaneb.) fig. 1. lit. . f. fig. 3. lit. e. d. fg. 


3. lit. n. fig. 16. lit. u. | pos | 
The termination of the urachus in the placenta forms a 
little oval veſica, or bladder, which ſerves to receive the 
urine ſecreted in the kidneys of the foetus, and that could 
not make its way through the urethra, by reaſon of the 


reſiſtance of the ſphincter of the bladder, which is not 


to be overcome, but by inſpiration, | 
"The humour found in the veſica of the wrachus is ſtill 
in the greater quantity, the higher coloured, and the 
more like urine, as the ſœtus is nearer the time of the 
birth. | ; | Eo 
The urachͤ,s is molt plainly found in brutes; but there 
is no diſpute but that it exiſts in an human fœtus. 
M. Drelincourt, a celebrated profeſſor of anatomy at 
Leyden, and fome others after him, deny the ꝝrachus to 
be hollow: on which ſuppolition it would not be eaſy to 
aſſign its uſe, unleſs to kcep the bladder ſuſpended to the 
mel, Ses ai... SE ONSET 
Ihe uſe of the wrachus is not yet diſcovered, according 
to Dr. Trew. Phil. Tranſ. NY 457. ſect. 7. bee Al- 
_ LaXNTo15, and Fox rus. 5 N | 1225 
URAN. Sec OURaN. 1577 1 vc 15 
URANIA, in Myibology, one of the nine Moss, that 
preſided over aſtronomy; ſhe is repreſented as clothed 
with an azure- coloured robe, crowned with ſtars, holding 
a globe in her hand, or fometimes with the globe at her 
ſeet, and ſurrounded with ſeveral mathematical inſtru- 
ments. 


URANIBURGH, 9. d. the caty of the heavens, A deem often 1 


heard among aſtronomets, being the name of a cele- 


brated obſervatory, in a caſtle in the little iſland Wee- | 


nen, in the Sound; built by that noble Dane, Tycho 
Brahe; and furniſhed with inſtruments for obſerving the 
courſe and motions of the heavenly bodies. 

This famed obſervatory, finiſhed about the year 1580, 
did not ſubſilt above ſeventeen years z when | ycho, who 
little thought to have erected an ediſice of ſo ſhort a du- 
ration, und who had even publiſhed the figure and po- 


— 


U 


1 
VU 


| The manner of theſe creatures moving at t be 
the ſea has been diſputed among naturaliſts; the g 


4 Wo 


ſition of. the hearens, which he had choſen {4 5 
ment to lay the firſt ſtone in, was obliged to fr th = 
country, | | TY aan eee 
Soon after this; thoſe to. whom the 
was given, made it their bufineſs ts 
reſt ſerved to build Tycho a handfome ſeat u 


nburgh. © For as to the ancient Uraniburgh, 


M. Picart, making a voyage to Uraniburgh, found 7 | 


URANOSCOPUS, in Jehthyology; the name of 4 i 


length, but ſometimes it grows to a foot; its head is 
figure ; its body is long and rounded ; its upper part is 
ſmall and thin, inſomuch that many have ſuppoſed it 


the body of the fiſh, running toward the tail. The fide 


this fiſh 3 but the pupils in all theſe look fideways; in 
this only they are turned ſtraight upward. Its month is 


RBICARY Provinces. See SUBURBICARY- Ro 
URCEOLUS, in Eccleſiaſtical Writers. See Aqu#-M4- 


URCEUS, in Antiquity, the name of a meaſure of liquids. 


and in others the /ca-urchin, or hedgehog. It is a genus 


walk at the bottom of a ſhallow balon 4 
no other aſſiſtance than that of their 1p. 


1 


edel ee, 

emoli r 

part of the ruins was diſperſed into divers 8 5 
: the 


pon his an- 
me of Uya. 
there is now 
Tycho com. 


cient eſtate, which to this day, bears the na 


no footſtep of it remaining. It was her 
poſed his catalogue of the ſtars. | 


cho's meridian line, drawn thereon, to deviate from the 


meridian of the world ; which confirms the conjecture of 


ſome, that the poſition of the meridian line ma vary 


5 - | ly 
in Engliſh the Har-gazer; and by ſome . 


The wransſcopns, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, is a genus of 


the order of jugulares : its characters are, that the head is 
flat, rough, and large; the mouth has the u 


ſhorter than the lower; the branchioſtege met rn 
hve rays, and is covered with ſmall eminences like teeth; 
the opercula are- membranaceous and ciliated ; the kd 
is in the middle of the body. There is one ſpecies, 
which is the trachinus of Artedi, with many beards on 
the lower jaw. | | 


It is uſually caught of about feven or eight inches in 
very large, bony, and rough, and of a ſort of ſquare 
all of an aſh- colour; its belly white; its ſcales are ver 
had none. Iheſe are diſpoſed in oblique ranges across 


lines are arched, and riſe to the back fin. Its face is fat, 
and ſeems turned upward ; and its eyes are ſmall and 
prominent, and are fo placed in the upper part of its 
head, as naturally to look up to the heavens, whence it 
has its name. © 1 45 8 
Many of the flat fifh have their eyes placed as thoſe of 


very large, and opens perpendicularly downward, being 


part of the head. It has a beard under its chin, like 
that of a man, and its jaws are furniſhed with very ſharp 
teeth, as are alſo the inner parts of its mouth. Its whole 
head is covered with rough tubzreles, and it has two 
fins on the back, and two on its breaſt. It is frequently 
caught in the Mediterranean, and is by ſome ſaid to 
be a well-taſted fiſh. Geſner, de Aquat. p. 159. Ses 
Tab. V. Fiſh, No 6%. 85 N 

The reaſon of the ſituation of the eyes of the uranſce- 
pus, is the providence of nature for a fiſh which, always 
keeping at the bottom, has' no where to look for prey 
but in the water above it. But if other fiſh had been 
well examined, this peculiar name would never have 
been given to this. The eyes of the vana piſcatrir are 
placed in the ſame manner, and thoſe of a great number 
of other fiſh, whoſe cuſtom it is to keep at the bottom, 
are more or leſs alſo thus fituated. | 


NILIS. 


which in different places was of different capacity; its 
moſt uſual ſtandard ſeems to have been between twelic 
and ſixteen ounces. SES RD 
RCHIN, a common name given to the hee. 
RCHIN, ſea, in Ichthyology, The echinas mar n, of au- 
thors, is, in ſome parts of England, called the /e 


of faſh, of which there are a great number of lpecic:- 


See ECHINO-DEKMA, and CENTRONIA. | 
he bottom 0 


ral opinion of the world has been, that they = bl by 
means of their ſpines or prickles, which ſerved Tien! 
way of legs; but ſome of late, particularly Mr. "tne 
dolphe, pretend that the ſpines of the urchins are Ss 
uſe to them on this occaſion, but that they Da 
means of certain legs, like the legs of wr Wn Fe 
which they occaſionally put out when they wa "10 was 
other times f̃etract them into their body. The My Ganz 
teadily falling into this ſyſtem, particularly a witoels 
dolphe affirmed, that he had been often an 25 the ex- 
to it; but the indefagitable Mr. Reaumur oy oye wit⸗ 
periment himſelf, and often made himſelf an ) 


en them 
neſs of the contrary fact, having frequent!y b . . 
ſon of ſea - water; © | 
nes, and ene" 


having 


14 


hain made them perform the fame motion, by the | inner or anterior, fide of the os ſacrum, -and. paſſ 
fame means, upon his hand. 


ng be. 5 
. W284 ER tween the reclum and bladder, terminates in he bladder | 
This curious enquirer into nature did not, however, ſtop | ſerving to convey the urine, ſecreted in the glands of the | 
here; but took occaſion from hence to enquire accu- kidneys, into the bladder. See Tb. Anat. {Splanch.) fig. 5 | 

, raely into every circumſtance of their progreſſion, which | 1. Jil. g. g. fig- J. lit. f. fig. 8. lit. m. m. fg. . lite II. 
ſormed by ſo uncommon means. The ureters are inveſted by the cellular fubffance of the 


I h rchin does. throw dot at the ſcul ous peri nding i 5 
l is certain that the ſea-urc throw out muſcular arid nervous peritong um; and, deſcending in the it 
form of an 8, they run behind the ſpermatie veſſels, an | 


lower aperture of its ſhell, when it pleaſes, certain bo- 8 
lies which reſemble not a little the legs of Rtar-fiſh; but | then behind the lower part of the bladder, approaching 
theſe ſerve not at all to its motion ; but, on the contrary, each other; each veer lies between the umbilical artery, 
- their real uſe is to keep the creature ſtill, and fixed in and vas deferens of the ſame ſide the artery lying on the 
he fame poſition 3 and, to deſcribe them more exactly, | outſide of the vretcr, and the vas deferens on the inſide : 
they very aptly reſemble the horns of ſnails; whence | afterwards they get between the vaſa deferentia and the 
bladder, croſſing theſe canals ; and then at about a finger's 


M. Reaumur has choſen rather to call them horns than 
legs. The uſe the urchin makes of theſe horns, while jt | breadth from each other, they begin to pierce the coats of 
the bladder. They run a little way between its muſcular 


- in motion, is to feel about, and try the ground on 
and nervous coats, and open into the bladder obliquely, 


which it marches z and they ſerve the creature as a ſtaff 


does a blind man in his walking, to touch and try every | ſomewhat nearer each other, than when they firſt en ered 
thing that lies in the way; and to make them ſerve to| its coats, Their orifices in the bladder are ſomewhat 
this purpoſe, it 18 continually extending or retracting oval and narrower than the cavity of the zreters imme - 
them during the time it is moving. Theſe horns are not diately above them : the edge of the orifices is thin, and 
ouly placed about the orifice of the ſhell, but they are | ſeems to be formed mereiy by the union of the internal 
every where diſperſed among the ſpines, all over the |. coat of the bladder with that of the meters. 

{arface of the ſhell. 1 5 | They are compoſed of three proper coats: the firſt of 
in order to underſtand the poſition of theſe horns, we | which, that ſurrounds the reſt, is of a whitiſh colour, 
muſt conſider that the Jea-urchin ſhell is a hard body, and of a very compact filamentary texture : the next coat 
approaching in form to that of a ſegment of a ſphere, is of a reddiſh colour, ſtronger than the firſt, and made 
with two apertures, one commonly at the ſummit of the | up of different ſtrata of fibres, which interſect each 
{hell and another oppoſite to it at the baſe: the ſormer other; but it is not eaſy to determine, whether-they are 
Mole ſerves, as it is ſuppoſed, for diſcharging the excre- | muſcular or ſimply membranous : the third or innermoſt 
ment, and the latter for the mouth of the animal. The coat 1s in ſome meaſure ligamentary, and lined by a very 
whole external ſurface is divided by protuberances of | fine membrane, which covers a very delicate texture of 
different ſizes into ten ſpherical iſoſceles triangles, which | veſſels. It is flightly granulated like {:orn velvet, and 
have their vertex at the upper aperture, and their baſe | has ſeveral ſmall glands, which ſeparate a ſlimy liquor, 
at the lower: five of theſe are large and five ſmall ; the | to deſend it againſt the acrimony of the urine. _ 
larger are ſepmated from the ſmaller by triangular bande] The neighbouring parts furniſh them with blood-veſſels ; 
pierced with ſmali holes, arranged in a beautiful and and they have nerves from the intercoſtal, and the ver-. 
regular order. The triangular ſpaces are divided by ſe-| tebræ of the loins. Their cavity is ſometimes conttacted 
veral lines, commencing at the upper aperture ot the | in three or four places, eſpecially towards the bladder.“ 
hell and terminating at the lower; theſe lines are mark-] Such as are ſubject to the gravel, and given to exceſſive 
ed by ſundry eminences of different ſizes, each of which} drinking, have them ſometimes ſo much dilated, that 
reſembles a ſort of nipple: on theſe parts the baſe off one may put the end of one's lirtle ſinger into them, 
every ſpine is fixed, and as the baſe is hollow, it is able Their ob{truction cauſes a ſuppreſſion of the urine. 
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| to turn round each eminence. Of theſe ſpecies Mr. | URETHRA, ouprfon, in Anat:my, a tube or canal ariſing 
1 Reaumur found more than two thoufand on every hſh;{ from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the pu- 
and the number of perforations in each ſhell is not leſs | dendum; ſerving to diſcharge, or carry off the urine out | — 
than thirteen hundred. From each of theſe perforations, | of the bladder. See 7b. Anat. (Splanch ) fig. 8. lit. u. | | 
there procceds a horn, which hoins are ouly viſible when j . fig. 15. lit. d. fm me Hb | 
: the fiſh. is in the water, and even then it puts forth only | Some will have it to be only a production of the neck of if 
| ſome of them at once: theſe ſerve as anchors to the ſſh, | the bladder itſelf. Its length is very different in the | 3 
becauſe it glues them fall to the ſtones, &a. 35 two ſexes. In man it terminates in the extremity of the - Ps, | | 
K {lie ſpines are all capable of alſiſting the creature in its | glans, and is ordinarily about à foot long. | | j 
motions, but thoſe it principally employs are fuch as are | The ſubſtance is ſpongy or cavernous, except a ſmall 8 | 
: placed near its moutlyz as theſe can turn opon their balls portion next the bladder, and its inner and outer ſurfaces 
f every way with equal facility, the creature finds it | are membranous. It is at firſt no more than a mem- 
K equally eaſy to move on any ſide; and when it has de- branous canal continued from the neck of the bladder; 
a ternüned which way it will move, thoſe fpines which | but about a finger's breadth and a half from irs origin, it 
_ Land drectly toward that point, and thoſe which are | Joins a cavernous fubſtatice, which ſurrounds it through 
9 urety oppolite, are of equal ſervice to it; it draws it- | the whole extent of the inferior groove of the corpora. 
4 (cit torward by means of the firſt, and puſhes itſelf on CAVERNOSA. This ſpongy ſubſtance, before it begins 
, BK win the others; to do this, it firſt chruſts out the fore-| to ſurround the wrethra, forms a diſtin& oblong body 
| molt ones as far as pollible, and preſſing them againſt | called the-bulb of the urethra, which is divided anteriorly 
the bottom, it draws on its body by them; and this is | by a very fine membranous ſeptum into lateral parts. 
4 necceded by drawing up the hinder ones cloſe to its The firſt portion of the wrethra, from the bladder to the 
hell, and then ſixing them againſt the bottom, it puſhes | bulb, is ſuſtained by a large ſolid whitifh' maſs, called the 
RW mel forward by them. This is the manner of this little | prRosTATE.. The ſpongy fubſtance of the arcthra, having 
its cleature's marching in the common way with its mouth reached the extremity of the corpora cavernoſa, forms a 
ve Wwnward ; but it has this ſtrange ſingularity, that it is | large head called the G6LaNs, which next to the urethra 1s 
not conlined to this potture alone in marching, but can, | perforated by that canal; and this canal continues its direct 
ith equal eafe, walk with its mouth upwards, or run | courſe through the lower flat fide of it, all the way to 
* eng ſide ways in the manner of a wheel; or in any di-] the extremity, where it terminates by an oblong orifice. 
" icCtion between theſe, The legs and the horns cover all | The whole convex ſurface of the glans is covered by a 
us 85 of it, and are in every part of it equally able to | fine villous ſubſtance, and that again by a fine membrane, - 
Th wo leparately thi:teen hundred horns, and more than | reſembling the red part of the lips. T he circumference. 
#9 thouſand ſpines, which ſerve for legs. Mem. Acad. | of the baſis of the glans has a double row of ſmall pa- 
of | Us 2. 8 {7 I paille, which may be reckoned ſebaceous glands, from 
nes be = 8 Unnr't, in Heraldry. A croſs urde ſeems to which a thick matter 1s diſcharged. At the bottom of 
by Ven ame with what we otherwiſe call cLEcCAR'E. the cavity of the firſt portion of the urethra, which lies 
by 1 . word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to within the proſtatæ, there is a ſmall oblong oval emi- 
an- * 53 of metals communicated to them from | nence, called caruncula or VERU-MONTANUM. | 5 
no m. Pliny ufes the ſame word to expreſs tie ſmut | The inſide of the canal of the wrethra is lined by a fine 


1 un * ruits; and ſome medical writers have expreſſed | membrane, full of capillary blood. veſſels; and its ſur- 
ih, ve 


nd oth ry violent and excruciating pain in the head: | face is perforated by a great number of oblong holes or | 
| at 1 ers an extreme itching or burning in the ſkin. | ſmall lacunte of different ſizes, which are orifices of the 'þ 
wa Uhr, © BLasT, and Bricut. excretory ducts of the ſame number of ſmall glands, | 
55 URN py 5 Botany, See Indian MalL Low. diſperſed through the ſubſtance of the urethra. From P 
_ mak, Ar lometimes uſed for medicines of a hot or | theſe may be expreſſed a mucilaginous liquor, ren | 
: Err oy. See Causric. | ſerves to lubricate the wretbra, and preſerve it from be- 1 
Wit” nate, , knrnes, formed from vet, meiere, to make | ing galled by the urine. A little way from the begin- 1 
em un in Anatomy, two long and flender canals, which | ping of the cellular ſubſtance. of the urethra, we meet 'F 
rich ack ige the pelvis or baſon of the kidneys; one on | with two Iacumz more conſiderable than the reſt, and 1 
3 | . W den obliquely to the lateral parts of the] their ducts are very long: they lead to two glandular þ 
v1 er. IV. Ne 391. | 13 1 28 | bodies, 
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bodies, covered entirely by the two muſcles called Ac- 


CLERATORES, and commonly called PROSTATE 1nfe- 
riores. 


The cavity of the zrrethra reſembles nearly that of a ſmall | 


writing pen: it is not every where round, end toward 
the glans becomes broader and flatter, on each ſide, eſpe- 
cially in the glans itſelf, where there is a kind of oval or 
navicular foſſula. | SE 
The wrethra in females has its orifice between the 
nymph, below the glans of the clitoris: the ſides of 
this orilice are a little prominent and wrinkled, and per- 
forated by ſmall lacunæ, from which a mucilaginous li- 
quor may be ſqueezed. This orifice is ſometimes drawn 
a little inward in time of pregnancy. Its body is a 
ſpongy duct of the ſame ſtructure as in males, but much 
ſhorter, being about two fingers” breadth long; it is ſitu- 
ated directly under the trunk of the clitoris, and above 
the great canal of the uterus, adhering to each of theſe 
canals between which it lies by membranous filaments. 
It paſſes under the cartilaginous arch of the oſſa pubis, 
and terminates by an oblique opening at the neck of the 
bladder. The internal membrane of the nrethra is a lit- 


tle plaited, and perforated by ſmall holes, which com- 


municate with folliculi, lying hid in its ſubſtance, as in 
males. 
a {mall canal to be inflated, which runs from without 
inwards, and terminates in ſome places by a kind of ſac- 
culus, by compreſling which a viſcid liquor is diſcharged. 
The urethra in women is uſually called MEATUS wurz- 
narius. Winſlow. fy 
It is much wider, and more 
the other ſex. | 


Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a woman, wherein 


the HYMEN was ſo firm and impervious, that her huſ- 


band, finding no paſſage through it, had opened himſelf | 


another through the orifice of the vrethra. 
'The hard knots which are ſometimes formed in the cor- 


pus cavernoſum wrethre, after venereal virulency, are | 


very difficult to cure. Till the pocky matter is all ex- 


tirpated, it is in vain to attempt the cure of theſe knots, | 
was then at Kirjathjearim ; whereas David was in the 


and even then they do not yield to mercury in any ſhape, 
but are reſolved by embrocations of the waters of Ba- 
reges. See Mem. de PAcad. de Chirurg. tom. i. 


Mr. le Cat has given us the figure of the canal of the 
urethra, determined by ſolid injections. See Phil. Tranſ. 


© | N? 460. ſect. 5 P · 684. ; : 
URETHR# depreſſor, in Anatomy, a name given by Santo- 
rini to a mulcle of the pudenda in women, the ſame with 


that which he calls in men the elevator urethræ and eja- 


culator. Winſlow, and the generality of the French ana- 
tomiſts, call it the 4 ray infericur. And Albinus, 


who has given to the tranſberſalis penis the name of the | 


tranſverſus per inæi, calls this alſo the tranſver ſus alter 
perinæi. „ 3 
URETHRA elevator, in Anatomy, a name given by Santo- 


ejaculator; it is called by Albinus the tranſverſalis alter 


perinæi, to diſtinguiſh it from the muſcle commonly 


called the tranſvcrſus penis; but which he calls the 
tranſverſus perinæi. The fame muſcle in women is called 
the depreſſor urethræ by the ſame Santorini. 


 URETHRAM dilataus, in Anatamy, a name given by De 7 
Graef to a muſcle of the penis called the urethram tra- 
Hens by Spigelius, and by the later writers, the accelerator 


penis. See ACCELERATORES, 3 
URETHRAM trahens, in Anatomy, a name given by Spige- 


lius and others to a muſcle now generally called the ac-| 


celerator. See ACCELERA TORES, 


UrrTHRE triangularis, in Anatomy, the name of a ſup- 


poſed muſcle of the penis, called alſo dilatator penis, and 
_ dilatator urethre ; it is properly only a proceſs of the 
ſphincter and continued into the perinæum. | 
 URIBACO, in T[chthyology, the name of a Brafilian ſea- 
fiſh, eſteemed a very well taſted and wholeſome one. It 
is ſomewhat of the figure of the pearch; its back is 
ridged, and its belly is ſomewhat protuberant. It grows 


to ten or twelve inches long. Its teeth are ſmall and 


ſharp, and the ends of its pill and gill-ſins terminate in 
a triangular point: its belly-fins arc ſuſtained by a very 
rigid and frog ſpine : its long fin, behind the anus, is 
ſupported by flexile and ſhort ſpines : it has only one 
fin on the back, equally broad, and reaching nearly to 
the tail, ſupported by prickly rays; its tail is deeply 
forked; its ſcales are of a fine ſilvery white, with a faint 
caſt of pale but bright red; its belly-fins are white, and 


its back-fin and tail reddiſh : its ſide-lines are broad, and 


of a fine red; over theſe and under them, near the tail, 
there is on each fide a large black ſpot. Margraave. 
Ray's Ichthyol. p. 338. ; 

URIGO, a. burning with a cauſtic, or cautery. 

URIM and Thummm, MY2N ', q. d. light and per- 
fetlion, the name of a kind of ornament belonging to 


If we blow into one of theſe holes, we obſerve 


eaſily dilated here, than in 


rini to a muſcle of the penis, which he calls alſo the 


URINARIA, ve/tca. 


| 


URI 


the habit of the Jewiſli high-prieſt ; in wa hy. 
he' gave oracular anſwers 10 the people. virtue wheregs 
The high-prieſts of the Jews, we are to] 
God in the moſt important affairs of their cords 
wealth, and received anſwers by the urim and by "MON. 
What theſe were, is diſputed among the criti, 2 -r7k 
take them to be the twelve precious ſtones in „A 
plate of the high-prieſt, on which were engraven oy reaſt. 
of the twelve tribes of Iſrael ; and they maintain rp 
oracle gave its anſwer to any queſtion propoſed, b 150 
ſuch letters in them to ſhine with a uperior * 
re prominent above the reſt, as formed the BY, © . 
the anſwer; or by an audible divine voice prono idol 
the words, the e was prevented from mil 
the anſwer. Joſephus, and ſome others, ima ine ſe 
anſwer was returned by the ſtones of the breaſt” X 
appearing with an unuſual luſtre, when it was favourable. 
or in the contrary caſe, dim. Others ſuppoſe, that he 
urim and thummim were ſomething encloſed between th 
folding of the breaſt-plate ; this ſome will have to be NY 
tetragrammaton, or the word MV, Febovah, Chriſt x 
phorus de Caſtro, and after him Dr. Spencer, Winnt 
them to be two little images ſhut up in the doublin of 
the breaſt-plate, which gave the oracular anſwer fem 
thence by an articulate voice. Accordingly they derive 
them from the Agyptians, who conſulted their lares 
and had an oracle, or teraphim, which they called truth. 
This opinion however has been ſufficiently confuted hy 
the learned Dr. Pococke, Comment. on Hoſea, chap, it 
4. and by Withus in his AÆgyptiaca, lib. ii. cap. 4 10 
11, 12. The more common opinion among Chriſtian 
concerning the oracle by urim and thummim, and which | 
Pr. Prideaux eſpouſes, is, that when the high · prieſt ap- 
pores before the veil, clothed with his ephod and 
reaſt-plate, to aſk counſel of God, the anſwer waz | 
given with an audible voice from the mercy-ſeat, within 
the veil: but, it has been obſerved, that this account will 
by no means agree with the hiſtory of David's conſult. 
ing the oracle by Abiathar; 1 Sam. xxili. 9. 11. chap, 
XXX. 7. 8. becauſe the ark on which was the mercy-ſeat 


d, conſulted 


one caſe at Ziklag, and in the other in the foreſt of Ha- 
reth. Braunius and Hottinger have adopted another 
opinion: they ſuppoſe, that when Moſes is commanded 
to put in the breaſt-plate the urim and thummin, ſigni- 
fying lights and perfections in the plural number, it was 
meant that he ſhould make choice of the moſt perſect 
ſet of ſtones, and have them ſo poliſhed as to give the 
brighteſt luſtre : and on this hypotheſis, the uſe of the 
urim and thummim, or of theſe exquiſitely poliſhed jew- 
els, was only to be a ſymbol of the divine preſence, and 
of the light and pense don of the prophetic inſpiration: 
and as ſuch, conſtantly to be worn by the high-prielt in 
the exerciſe of his ſacred function, eſpecially in conlult- 
ing the oracle. See Prideaux's Connection, vol. i. p. 
123, &c. Jennings's Jewiſh Ant. vol. i. p. 233, &c. 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was alſo a ceremony 
in uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal minilter ot 
juſtice wore a collar of precious ſtones about his neck, 
which was called anne, or truth. 5 
URINAL, in Medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold urine; 
and uſed accordingly, for the convenieucy of fick perions. 
It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked ; and ſometimes 1t 15 
| filled with milk, to aſſuage the pain of the gravel. 
Unix Al., in Chemiſtry, is an oblong glaſs vellel, uſed {or 
making ſolutions, and ſo called from its reſemblance to 
the glaſſes in which urine is ſet to ſettle, for the in{pec- 
tion of the phyſician. _ 8 
URINARIA, in Botany. See DANDELION. | 
URiNARIA Hulu is the fame as URETHRA lo called from 
its office, to convey the urine. _ | 
See BLADDER. 
URINARIUS, meatus. See MEATUS. 
URINARY bladder. See BLADDER. 
URINARY paſſage. See URETHRA. 
URINE, URina, formed from sn, 
ſame, a liquid excrement, or humour, ſepar 
blood in the kidneys, conveyed thence unto t 
and diſcharged by the urethra. — — 
The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, _ 
glands of the kidneys, from which ariſe e 
pellucid pipes, and veins; which, receiving of „ich 
urine, at length join into twelve papille ou om 
the urine ouſes into a cavity called the be 945 0 
whence it runs into the ureters of either ® — 05 
through them into the bladder; and from that, at Ns 
through the urethra, out of the body. 
The ſecretion of the urine, then, is not 
attraction, as ſome will have it; or 
ation, as others; or any precipitation, 
the force of the heart, and arteries, W 
is driven through innumerable turning an 


which ſignifies the 
ared from the 
he bladder, 


3 


that remain blood are reſumed by the capillary branches 


cuitous; conſidering how readily mineral waters paſs, 


ve drink mixing with fo many other liquors in their way, 
find a tincture of caſſia rendered by urine almoſt as black 
M. Morin, therefore, maintains, that a conſiderable part | 

ol the liquor we drink, ouſes through the membranes of the 

ſtomach, and falls into the abdomen; where it enters the 
an humour to allow it ingrels. | 


and bladder, even of a dead animal, are found eafily 


re. attenuated by reſiſtances, oppoſite motions, | 
heels ons, and Various iir till the more 
wy 13 and ſerous part thereof is forced through canals 
eo ler than the blood-veſſels, and ſo collected and diſ- 
rede of urine, as alſo that of prRSPIRA TION, 
is conſiderably influenced by the paſſions. . 

It is more than probable, that the blood of the emulgent 
artery, conveyed through all the little branches that ſpread 
through the exterior membranes of the veſiculze, whereof 
the kidneys are compoſed, being by this means excced- | 
ingl divided, and, as it were, attenuated, enters the ve- 


ſiculæ themſelves, and gives them their red colour; that | 


it is there filtrated, and the ſerous or urinj“s part ſe- 
creted; that this filtration is promoted by the alternate 


contraction and dilatation of the fleſny fibres that encloſe 


che little veſicles; and that, after filtration, the parts 


of the veins; the reſt entering the excretory ducts of the 


veſiculz, which are the firſt receptacle of the urine. 


Hiſt. Acad. des Sciences, an. 1705. : 

M. Morin, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
marks out a new route or courſe of the ν une. The or- 
dinary one, which is the paſſage of any liquor we drink 
mrough the ſtomach into the inteſtines, thence into the 
lafteals, thence into the receptacle of the chyle, thence 
into the ſubclavian vein, thence into the cava, thence 
into the right ventricle of the heart, thence into the | 
Jungs, and thence into the left ventricle of the heart, 
thence into the aorta, thence into the emulgent artery, | 
thence into the kidneys, thence into the ureters, and at 
laſt into the bladder, ſeems to him too long and cir- 


and what a ſpeedy effect aſparagus is found to have on 
our urine. Beſides that, on this principle, the liquors 


ſhould be greatly altered thereby; whereas we frequently 


as when firſt taken; and the like is obferved of divers | 
other 11quors. | | 


bladder through the pores thereof, without getting into 
the inteſtines, which are lined with too thick and viſcid 


This ſyſtem is confirmed hence, that both the ſtomach 
permeable to water. | | 1 8 
Accordingly, Dr. Morgan aſſures us, that if the contents 
of the abdomen be taken out of an animal body, after it 
is juſt opened, and the ſtomach be filled with warm wa- 


ter, while the parts are yet reeking, the liquor will paſs | 
into the bladder; which will viſibly receive it, and be 


filled in proportion as the ſtomach empties. 


The fame author adds, that if a ligature be made upon 

the ureters, while the animal is yet living, and the blood | 
continues to circulate 3 though this muſt cut off all com- 
munication from the kidneys to the bladder; yet any li- 


quor, with which the ſtomach is filled, will paſs into the 
bladder. 5 9 85 „ | 

From the whole, he ſays, though ſome of our beſt ana- | 
tomiſts hold, that a circulation of the whole maſs of blood 
is effected in five minutes, and others in two, which 
might account for the quick paſſage of the wrine, it is | 


| hard to conceive, but that part of it muſt go immediately | 
_ from the ſtomach into the bladder. 5 | * 
The general deſign of nature, in this new urinary drain, 
is ſuppoſed to be, to prevent any ſudden plethora, or im. 
moderate diftention of the veſſels upon drinking. 
As a neceſſary conſequence of this ſyſtem, the author 
eſtabliſhes two kinds of urine; the one filtrated imme- | 
diately out of the ſtomach into the bladder, the other | 
Falling the long courſe of circulation. | 


Hut Dr. Rega endeavours to prove, by an eaſy calcula- 
ton of the quantity of urine Lean in the kidneys, that 
they are capable of furniſhing all the quantity obſerved 
a any time, And laſtly, he mentions the fullneſs and 
great frequency of the pulſe, after drinking theſe liquors, 


= yon of their being mixed with the blood. Med. 


dinb. 

The ſpecific gravity of the human urine, made in the 
night-time, has been found greater than that made in the 
day, Hence Dr. Bryan Robinſon infers, that urine 
aus off more contents from the blood in ſleep, than 
f en bodies are awake; and conſequently that natura! 
rep is a very good ſign in fevers, in which the blood 
% unds more with contents than it does in health. Of 
I 3 and 3 of Human Bodies, „ 

* e Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an inſtance 


en us, by Mr. Young, of a boy ſix years old, that 
diſcharged almott all his zr-ie by 155 nate | 


URI 


In the ſame Tranfactions, Dr. Richardſon gives an ac- 
count of a boy at North Bierly, in Yorkſhire, who lived 
to ſeventeen years of age without ever making water; 
yet was in perfect health. He had conſtantly a diarrhœa 
on him, but without much uneaſineſs. The obſtruc- 
tion, that author obſerves, muſt have been in his kid- 
neys; for he had never any inclination to make water. 

Urines ate of various kinds and properties. After drink- 
ing plentifully of any aqueous fluid, the urine is crude, 
inſipid, void of ſmell, and eaſily retained. That yielded 
by chyle well concocted, is ſharper, more ſaline, leſs 
copious, ſomewhat fetid, and more ſtimulating. That 
from chyle already converted into ſerum, is redder, 
ſharper, ſalter, and more fetid and ſtimulating. And 
that ſecerned, after long abſtinence, from humours well 
concocted, and worn off the ſolid parts, is the leaſt co- 
pious, ſharpeſt, ſalteſt, reddeſt, moſt fetid, almoſt pu- 
trefied, and of all others the hardeſt to retain: "The 
#r/1e, therefore, contains the watery part of the blood, 
its ſharpeſt, ſubtileſt, and moſt volatile ſalt, and that 


neareſt to the alkaline kind; its ſharpeſt, ſmalleſt, and 


moſt volatile oil, and that neareſt to putrefaction; and 
its ſmalleſt, moſt volatile earth. | 
The phoſphorus, in uſe among us, is made from human 
urin's Saltpetre is likewiſe prepared from the ine, and 
other excrements, of animals. | — 

The Indians ſcarce uſe any other medicine but cows #r:na 
The Spaniards make great uſe of urine to clean their 
teeth; and ſo did the Celtiberians of old. 


Urine is alſo uſed in dying, to ferment and warm the 


woad. Old wrine tinges ſilver with a fine gold colour. 
The diſorders in the urine are various. See STRAN-= 


GURY, RETENTION, DIABETES, STONE, NUBECU=- 
I A, &c. and the ſubſequent articles. 


Urine, in Medicine. The vrine affords one of the prin- 


cipal criterions, or ſigns, whereby phyſicians judge of 
the ſtate of the patient, and the courſe of the diſeaſe. 

In caſting or examining urine, the things to be conſidered 
are, its quantity, colour, ſmell, taſte, fluidity, and the 


matters ſwimming therein. | PE 
An abundance of urine indicates a looſeneſs of the renal 


pipes, a diminution of perſpiration, ſweat, ſaliva, an im- 


perfect mixture of the blood, whereby the watery parts | 


ſeparate eaſily from the reſt; a nervous indiſpoßtion, a 


copious drinking of ſome aqueous liquid, or ſome diu- 
retic taken. Such „rine pretages a thickneſs of what is 


left behind; and its acrimony denotes thirſt, anxiety, 


obſtructions, and their effects, a dry and hot conſtitu- 


tion, | | 
A contrary ſtate of the zrine indicates the contraries, and 


preſages future repletions, heavineſs, drowlinefs, con- 


vullive tremors, &c. | 
A thin, limpid, inſipid, colourleſs, taſteleſs urine, denotes 
a great conſtriction of the renal veſſels, and, at the ſame 
time, a briſk agitation of the humours; a ſtrong cohe- 
ſion of the oil, ſalt, and earth, in the blood itfelf, and 


an imperfect mixture of the aqueous parts therewith ;z ' 


ſome grievous indiſpoſition of the mind, an hyſteric or 
hypochondriac fit; a debility of the viſcera; crudity, pi- 
tuita, obſtructions of the veſſels, and, in acute diſeaſes, 


a want of a coction and criſis. Such urine portends 
much the ſame as a too copious urine; and in acute, in- 


flammatory diſeaſes, a bad condition of the viſcera, de- 
liria, phrenſies, convulſions, and death. OE at 
 Ruaddy urine, without any ſediment, in acute diſeaſes, in- 
dicates a violent motion and attrition among the parts 


that conſtitute the humours, and between the veſſels and 
the humours; a cloſe intimate mixture of the oil, ſalt, 


earth, and water, in the humours; and hence a great 
crudity of the diſeaſe, and its long duration, and great 
danger. Such wrine preſages gangrenous obſtructions of 
the fineſt veſſels, chiefly thofe of the brain and cerebel- 


lum, and thence death; a difficult coction; a flow, 


doubtful criſis; and all theſe the worſe, as the àrine is 


redder, and freer of ſediment. If there be a heavy, co- 


pious ſediment, it ſhews a ſtrong antecedent attrition, | 
looſe veſſels, tharp, faline, colliquated biood, unfit for 


nutrition, intermitting fevers, and ſcurvy. 


The preſages are, the durableneſs of the diſeaſe, wearing 
of the veſſels, weakneſs, colliquative ſweats, ſaliva, atro- 


hy, and dropſy. If the ſediment in ſuch urine be branny, 
B. filmy, &c. it preſages the like, only worſe. | 
A yellow urine, with a ſediment as before, denotes a jaun- 
dice, and the ſymptoms thereof in the cutis, ſtools, &c. 

A preen urine, With a thick ſediment, denotes an atrabi- 


lary temperature; and that the matter thereof is reſolved, 


and now excreted ; conſequently anxieties about the præ- 
cordia, perturbations of ſtool, and iliac and colic pains, 
Black urine denotes the ſame with green, only in a greater 
and worſe degree. | | | 
Blood, pus, caruncles, filaments, hairs, anguillæ, grumæ, 


ſandy parts of ſtone, and a mucus at the. bottom of the 
| | | urine, 


DT 


. 
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krine, denote ſome diſorder in the kidneys, ureters, blad- 


der, and urethra. _ 

Fatty urine generally breeds ſmall ſands, adhering to ſome 
viſcid matter; and thus produces a fort of oily mem- 
brane, or pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, 
and a heavy ſalt in the blood; and preſages the ſcurvy, 
ſtone, &c. | 
A fetid urine denotes the ſalts and oils to be attenuated, 
diflolved, and almoſt putrefied z whence very great dan- 
ger, both in chronic and acute diſeaſes, _ | 
Urine which, when ſhaken, retains its froth long, de- 
notes a tenacity of the mixture, and thence a diſhculty 
of criſis; and pulmonic diſeaſes, or catarrhs in the 
head. | | 
But the urine is chiefly conſulted, in acute fevers, where 


it is a very ſure ſign: for, 1. Urime with a white, light, | 


equable, turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the 
whole of the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good preſage. 
2. Copious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with much white 
ſediment, emitted at the time of the crilis, cures and 
takes away abſceſſes. 3. A thin, ruddy urine, that does 
not ſubſide za white, thin, watery urine z a thin, equa- 
ble, yellow vrine; and a turbid ine, that does not ſub- 
ſide, denote, in very acute diſeaſes, a great crudity, a 
dithcuit criſis, and a durable dangerous diſeaſe, See 
OuKkoLOGY. | 0 


The urine of phthiſical people is ſaid to be always ſpeci- 


fically heavier than that of people in health, .or in any | 


other diſeaſe. my 
UV ine is ſometimes applied externally, boiled with bran, 
as a reſolvent and diſcutient; in which intentions it is 
ſaid to be very eſficacious. - 
We have frequent inſtances of people's voiding by urine 
much greater quantities of liquids than they take into the 
ſtomach in the time; but this, though a ſeeming para- 
dox, is ealily explained, by conſidering how very ſmall 
a part only of what we call ſolids, is really ſolid. Che- 
iittry ſhews us that the far greater part of our food may 
be procured in a fluid form by diſtillation z and on this 
principle alone, ſo long as the quantity of vrine voided 
is not more than that of the meat and drink together, the 
miracle ceaſes. There are, however, inſtances of the 
quantity of wine greatly exceeding that of both. Dr. 
Wittie, in this caſe, ſuppoſes the conveiting of air into 
water to make up the over proportion but it is more 
rationally accounted for by the decreaſe of the patien!'s 


ſleſh all the time. Our own bodies, as well as the foods | 


we take in for their ſupport, are compoſed of a greater 
Proportion of fluids; and the real folid matter is ſo very 


little, that when, by the caurſe cf a diſcaſe, thole fluids, 


which ſhould remain locked up iu the texture of the ſo- 


lids, and increaſe their bulk, are drained and ſeparated | 


from them, it is no wonder that the diſcharge be vaſtly 
diſproportioned to the ſupplies, when the body itſelf 

goes off with them. We have indeed accounts uot eaſily 
loluble on theſe principles, nor any way but by the ſcheme 
of converting air into water before memioned; but till 


ve are certain that the quantities and proportions are ac-| 
curately noted in them, it will be rath to conclude any 


thing trom them: See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 52. 
When urine has been reduced to a rob by condenſation 
by freezing, it is found to vary very remarkably, accord- 
ing as it was taken, either freſh, or half putreſied, to 


make the operation. That which was made freſh remains | 


in this ſtate tolcrably clear, and of a dull yellow colour, 


and almolt without ſmell; but that which was taken half 


putreſied, remains of a colour between brown and red, 


or ſomewhat deeper, like the brown ſtrong beer, and 


becomes intolera. ly ſetid, if ſet for any time in a warm 
pace; but that which was condenſed treth, is not liable 
10 this accident, but may be kept two or three years in 
the ſtare of rob, and will never grow ſetid, nor ſmell 
much like i . Stahl, De Concentration. See Pu o0s- 
PHORUS / urine. 
("ine is ſtrongly diſpoſed 
twelve bours, when the weather is warm, it acquires a 
itrorg ſmell; and in great heats, this ſmell may be per- 
ceived in tive or fix hours. The beginning of its putre- 
faclion may be perceived by a puttid, diſagreeable, but 
not pungent ſmell, The ſmcll afterwards becomes pun- 


gent, and diſcovers a volatile alkali, which is very copi-| 


oufly diſengaged in the putrefaction of this liquor. Al- 
though the dilagreeable ſmell that is perceived at firſt 
in urine beginmng to putreſy has not the pungency of 
volatile alkali, it nevertheleſs ſeems to be produced by 
this falt ; for by mixing any acid with urine in this (tate, 
its ſetid ſmell is immediately deſtroyed. By the ſame 
mcans allo the ſmell of veſſels in which urine has been 
contained may be deſtroyed. On the contrary, by mix- 
ing ſome fixed alkali or quick-lime with freſh urine, a 
pungent ſmell of volatile alkali and of putrid urine is 
witanily produced. As in ſo ſhort a time no real putre- 


to putrefaction. In ten or“ 


URINE, bloody, mictus eruentus, in Medicine, the name of 


or if there be any, they are only ſome ſenſations of a 


blood voided with the uin is llorid, and, after a time, 
ſublides perfectly from among it; but when there is an 
exulceration of the kidneys, the blood is altered in its 
texture and appearance, and ſhews itſelf like worms. 


"Ron Mo EDS: | | : 
Cauſes of it. Theſe are uſually a plethora, and an un- 
natural derivation of the hzmorrhoidal blood to the kid. 
never but from ſome preternatural cauſes, that they burlt 


ſions of the bladder, or from a ſtone lodged in the 


In old men, an exceſlive uſe of venery may alſo bring 


e, b400c 
other very frequent effe& of this; and under theſe, and 
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ſaction can happen, the diſcharge of volatile 
be attributed to a decompoſition of x 
which is contained in the freſheſt rige. 
From an analyſis of urine, recited in the Chem, 17 
tionary, we may infer, that it is compoſed 9 Die. 
portion of pure water; in which is diſfolved 
able quantity of earthy matter, that forms the ſedimen 
of urine; of two phoſphoric ſalts, one of which 2 
moniacal, and the other has a baſis of fixed alkal P* 
common ſalt z and; laſtly, of a ſaline ese of 
ter, Which contains a combined oil. In urine no "ek : 
tinous matter nor uncombined oil are found. Haw: 4 
the compoſition and proportions of the ſeveral conflity 4; 
parts of ur ine are very variable, according to the fate 


alkali muſt 


ſal ammoniac, 


a large 
a conſider- 


of health or of ſickneſs, to the differences of conſtitu 
tions, aliments, exerciſes, diſeaſes, medicines, and per 


haps even to the variations of the atmoſphere. 
ledge of the differences of the urine in all theſe ſeveral 
circumſlauces is very important, but can only be a0 
quired by a long and zealous obſervation of thoſe by- 
ſicians who are inſtructed in the ſeveral ſciences relatize 
to their profeſſion. 


A know. 


a very troubleſome and often dangerous diſeaſe: it is 2 
voiding of pure blood by the urinary paſſages, and takes 
its origin from a congeſtion of blood in the emulyents 
and is the method (though an unhappy one) taken by hs 
ture to diſcharge the load of a plethora, and give the 
maſs of blood freer room to circulate. This is the naty- 
ral or ſimple mitfus cruentus; but, beſide this, there is 
another accidental one, ariſing from an injury of the vel 
ſels of the kidneys or bladder, occaſioned by their being 
either enlarged, broken, or eroded. | 

Sipns of it. When a miflus cruentus is natural, it 
uſvally comes on without any previous ſymptoms; 


weight and preflure upon the loins ; but when this is 
brought on by accidents, as by the rubbing of a ſtone, 
or the like, it is always preceded by violent pains, - 
When pure blood is voided fuddenly without interrup- 
tion, and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys; - 
but if the blood be in ſmall quantity, of a dark colour, - 
and emitted with heat and pain about the bottom of the 
belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When bicody vine 
is occaſioned by a rough ſtone deſcending {rom the kid. 
neys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters, it is a- 
tended with a ſharp pain in the back, and ditheul.y of 
making water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt by a 
ſtone, and bloody urine follows, it is attended with the 
molt acute pain, and a previous ſtoppage of vrine. Ile 


Perſons met ſubject 10 it. "Theſe are old men of pletho- 
ric habits; but even with theſe it is a rare diſtemper. 
When young men, or even middle-aged ones, arc al- 
feQed with it, we are to ſeek for its origin in violent and 
preternatural cauſes. Men are allo, in general, more 
ſubject to it than women; but theſe are not w holly tree 


neys, where the veſſels burſt ; for it is very rarely, aud 


in the bladder. It may alſo proceed from ulcers or oy 

TH 
The common violent and preternatural ws 7 
the bo 


and, 


neys. 
this diſcaſe are the uſe of violent purges, and ot 
diurctics, of balſam of ſulphur, of Oil of amber, 
above all, of cantharides; long and hard riding on horke- 
back, or any violent motion, falls, the lifting or carry 
ing of heavy burdens, or blows on the region ol the loins. 


it on, as alſo violent pallions of the mind, 4 * 
diet, an exulceration of, or a ſtone in, the kidneys; n 

ſinally, an omiſſion of habitual diſcharges of blood, 5 5 
ther they have been artiſicial by bleeding, or natural b) 
the hxmorrhoids, or the like. | Tok 
Prognoſtics from it, It is a diſtemperature that ee 
prove of beneht in any caſe, but is often very 7 tk 
except, indeed, when the diſcharge proceeds on 
cels of blood, in which caſe it is rather to be coun ry 
as a ſalutary evacuation than a diſeaſe ; but if a oor 

charge be very great, it may waſte the patients b » 
and ocgaſion an ill habit of body, a droply, 3 err. 155 
tion, &c. Old men who are afflicted with it, 3 . 
long aſter it, eſpecially if the diſcharges are < af 

larly made; and if it be raſhly ſuppreſled by 0 . 
aſtringents, in any caſe, it brings on inflamma : % 0 
vers, and often dropſies. Ulcers in the kidney 
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and p N 
clouds in the urine. 


„cure. In the time of the fit, the violent emo- 
Mary 4 blood is to be reſtrained by nitre, einnsbar, 
” ſome of the abſorbent powders; and if theſe are 


with them, coral, crocus martis, and vitriol of iron; 
and if theſe fail, the aſtringent tinctures of ſteel, and 
the terra Japonica, are to be given. Some alſo recom- 


mend as ſpecifics, the L200 of nettles, a decoction of | 


the equiſetum, Or horſe-tail, and a tea made of aſpa- 
ngus· roots. The bowels muſt be kept gently open by 
elylters, or the milder purgatives; and after the fit the 


ſame methods are to be continued, to prevent a return. | 


After this, bleeding in the foot is of great ſervice, and 
old perſons are not ts be excuſed from it on account of 
their age. It is finally to be conſidered, whether an ob- 
ſtruction of the menſes, or of the hæmorrhoidal diſ- 


charges, has occaſioned the diſeaſe; and if ſo, they are 


10 be regulated with all due care for the future; and for 
the firſt the proper medicines are to be given; for the 
ater, leeches are to be applied to the hæmorrhoidal yeſ- 
ſels. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 39. 44. | 
In caſes of b/oody urine, ſpirit of vitriol, mixed with the 
aticnt's drink, has been found ſerviceable. Sce Med. 
FR, Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 68. | 
When bloody vrine is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, 
the cure depends upon an operation. If it be attended 
with a plethora, and ſymptoms, of inflammation, bleed- 


ing will be neceſſary. The body muſt likewiſe be kept | 


open by emollient clyſters, or cooling purgative medi- 
cines, as cream of tartar, rhubarb, manna, and ſmall 


doſes of lenitive electary. When it proceeds from a diſ- 


ſolved ſtate of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom 


of ſome malignant diſeaſe, as the ſmall-pox, a putrid | 


fever, or the like. In this caſe the patient's life depends 
on the liberal uſe of the Peruvian bark and acids. When 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ulcer in the kidneys or blad- 
der, the patient's diet muſt be cool, and his drink of a 
ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, as decoctions of marſh- 
mallow-roots with liquorice, folutions of gum-arabic, 
&c, Three ounces of marſhmallow-roots, and half an 
ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two quarts of wa- 
ter to onez two ounces of gum-arabic, and half an 
ounce of purified nitre, may be diſſolved in the ſtrained 
liquor, and a tea-cup-full 45 it taken ſour or five times 


a day. 5 


The early uſe of aſtringents in this diſeaſe has often pro- 


duced bad conſequences. When the flux is ſtopped too 
ſoon, the grumous blood, by being confined in the veſ- 
ſels, may occaſion inflammations, abſceſs, and ulcers. 
If, however, the caſe be urgent, or the patient ſeems to 


lutter from the Joſs of blood, gentle aſtringents may be | 
neceſſary. In this cafe the patient may take three. or | 
four ounces of lime-water, with half an ounce of the | 


tincturo of Peruvian bark, three times a day. Buchan's 
Dom. Med. p. 374. . „ 


Urine, incontinence of. This is a term uſed by medical | 


ferent intervals. 


This is of two kinds; in the one it is only in the night, 2 
in the time of ſleep; and this ariſes merely from care- | 
lelfneſs, and a bad habit; in the other, it depends on a 


paralytic affection of the ſphincter of the bladder; and 


in this caſe it drops away continually from the patient; 


and this is therefore called by ſome a /tillicidinm. | 
Authors alſo divide an incontinence of urine into the idio- 


pathic and ſymptomatic : the idiopathic is a diſeaſe in it- | 


lelf, and depends upon the preceding cauſes ; the ſymp- 


tomatic happens to different pe ſons on different occa- | 


bons, as a ſymptom of other complaints. It is common 
to dying perſons; it is alſo very frequent to women who 


are Yery big with child, and ſometimes happens from ; 


violent ſneezing, coughing, or laughing. 


gane ſubject CT. avis invatun. {- 
"Ly, and in the ſleep, in infants, is not to be account- 


ed a diſeaſe ; 


© but when this cuſtom continues with them 
e 


y grow up, from idleneſs, or ill habit, it is at 


length to be conlidered as a diſeaſe, as they are by no | 


means able to help it. Women who have ſuffered much 


child. dirch are often ſubject to an incontinence of wrine | 
a eſpecially perſons who have had their firſt | 
„at an advanced age. People in years, who are ſub- | 


2 x paralytic complaints, are alſo often afflicted with 
roubleſome complaint; and many who have been 


cut for the ſtone b ; mr 
- : by perſons not ſulficiently (killed in the 
NN Perſons ſubject to the piles alſo ſometimes 
char aue id, from the ſuppreſſions of their uſual diſ- 
| Ses, and ſometimes from the tumors becoming ſiſ- 


N to the neck of the bladder. Im- | 


392. 


urulent matter are voided together, and appear like] poſthunics of the bladder will alſo oecafion it, and yiss 


fund inſufficient, the milder aſtringents are to be joined | 


{ 
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lent external injuries. 


 Progneſlics in it. An incontinence of urine, which haps 
y 


ens only in the night, and is merely cauſed by à bad ha- 

it, and not of long ſtanding, uſually admits of a cure z 
but the ſtillicidiums of zrine, from paralytic diſorders of 
the ſphincter of the bladder, are very rarely cured, eſ- 
pecially when they have been fixed ſome time upon 
the perſon, | | Oy 
Methid if cure. The involuntary voiding of the urine in 
the night, in children, is to be cured, in a great mea- 
ſure, with puniſhment for the neglect, and by denying 
them much liquids after dinner-time; by a proper diet; 
the avoiding all diuretics, and the making water imme= 
diately before going to bed; and when it has gone ſo 
far, that the tone of the parts is injured, the uſual 
ſtrengthening medicines are to be given, as in the fol- 
lowing caſes, 5 
When the incontinence of urine is occafioned by a paraly- 
tic weakneſs of the ſphincter, nervous and ſtrengthening 
medicines are the proper method of curing ; in this caſe, 
maſtic, amber, nutmeg, and cinnabar, are found to be 
of great ſervice, and pills or powders compounded of 
them, are an excellent general remedy to be given in 
ſmall doſes, two or three times a day. Externally, it is 


very proper to uſe by way of fomentation, deeoctions of 
roſemary, ſage, ſerpyllum, marjoram, and the like warm 
herbs in red wine. e 5 

When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by an impoſthume or ul- 


cer in the neck of the bladder, balſamics are to be given, 


as maſtic, gum-juniper, and boiled turpentine; but 
when it is owing to injuries received in child- birth, the 
manual operation of the ſurgeon is uſually to be pre- 


ferred to all internal medicines. Junker's Conſp. Med. 
p. 538. See INCONTINENCE. | 


Dr. Dickſon recites ſeveral inſtances, in which large 
bliſters, applied to the region of the os ſacrum, have 


been of uſe in the cure of incontinence of urine, as well 
as of palſies of the lower extremities, in London Med. 


Obf. vol. ii. art. 27. and vol. iii. art. 1 
URiNE, ſuppreſſion of. See SUPPRESSION of urine, and 


STRANGURYe« 


URINE of @ cow. This diſagreeable potion having been 
much recommended as a medicine both in England and 


France, Mr. Lemery was at the pains of enquiring how 


far it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtues 


aſcribed to it. | | 3 
He obferves, that arine in general is a ſerous liquor, im- 


pregnated with a volatile ſalt and oil, both which it has 
taken up from the blood, in the courſe of its circulation 
with it. It is eaſy to conceive, that principles fo active . 
as theſe may give it virtues, and thoſe very great ones. 
We find that recent human ne purges, when taken in 
a proper quantity; but for all medicinal purpoſes, it 
muſt be much more proper to take the urine of ſome ani- 
mal which ſeeds only on vegetables, that being a ſort of 
extract of the more ſubtle ſaline parts of the herbs on 
\ which the creature feeds. | | 
_ wniters to expreſs an involuntary excretion of this liquor, | 
whether it be inceſſantly, or in larger quantities at dif-“ 


Though the urine of any of theſe animals ſeems equally 


to be recommended, yet that of the cow has, in all times, 


been preferred to others, from the quantities of it eaſily 
obtained, and the tame and pacific nature of the animal, 


which has been ſuppoſed ſo far to influence it, as to oc- 
caſion its une to be leſs acrid than in other beaſts. 
The ſpring ſeaſon is the propereſt for the uſe of this re- 
medy, and the method of taking it is to drink two or 
three large glaſſes in a morning faſting, a quarter of an 


hour aſter one another: thus taken, it purges both by 
ſtool and vine, and ſometimes vomits; the perſon is to 


walk about, after taking it; and it has been found, in 
this manner, to do great ſervice, as an attenuant and de- 
bobſtruent, in jaundices, dropſies, rheumatiſms, and aſth- 


mas, as alſo in ſciaticas and vapours. | . 
Mr. Lemery gives ſeveral inſtances of cures performed 


by it, under his own direction, and afterwards proceeds 


to give its analyſis. 15 „ 
This ur ine is uſually ſomewhat turbid ; and when it has 
been ſuffered to ſtand by a little, depoſits a ſediment ; it 
is of a pale yellow colour, and of a faint ſmell, greatly 


different from the urine of the generality of other ani- 


mals, and reſembling the ſmell of the dung of the ſame 
creature, only leſs ſtrong, and with ſome mixture of the 
ſmell of new milk. 


The taſte is ſaline, acrid, and bitter; cows kept in cities 


often have their urine very acrid; but thoſe in the fields 


frequently have it with only a flight bitterneſs at firſt, 


and not ſhewing its ſaline or acrid properties till after it 
has been made ſome hours. It always readily ferments 
with acids. Rey 5 i 
Mr. Lemery put into a cucurbit ſixteen pounds of ine 
of a cot, kept in the country, and which had been made 
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ine is ſtrongiy diſpoſed to putrefaction. In ten or 


Vat. 


krine, denote ſome diſorder in the kidneys, ureters; blad- | 


der, and urethra. _ 

Fatty urine generally breeds ſmall ſands, adhering to ſome 
viſcid matter; and thus produces a fort of oily mem- 
brane, or pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, 


and a heavy ſalt in the blood; and preſages the ſcurvy, 


ſtone, &c. 


A fettd urine denotes the ſalts and oils to be attenuated, 


diflolved, and almoſt putrefied z whence very great dan- 
ger, both in chronic and acute diſeaſes. 


Urine which, when ſhaken, retains its froth long, de- 
notes a tenacity of the mixture, and thence a difficulty 


of criſis; and pulmonic diſeaſes, or catarrhs in the 
head. 


But the urine is chiefly conſulted, in acute fevers, where 


it is a very ſure ſign: for, 1. Urine with a white, light, | 


equable, turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the 
whole of the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good preſage. 
2. Copious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with much white 
ſediment, emitted at the time of the crilis, cures and 
takes away abſceſſes. 3. A thin, ruddy ure, that does 
not ſubſide z a white, thin, watery wrine ; a thin, equa- 
ble, yellow wrine; and a turbid ine, that does not ſub- 
ſide, "denote, in very acute diſeaſes, a great crudity, a 
dithcuit criſis, and a durable dangerous diſeaſe, See 
OUROLOGY. | | 


The arine of phthiſical 1 is ſaid to be always ſpeci- 


fically heavier than that of people in health, .or in any 


other diſeaſe. 


LV ine is ſometimes applied externally, boiled with bran, 
as a reſolvent and diſcutient; in which intentions it is 
ſaid to be very eſficacious. GE. 
We have frequent inſtances of people's voiding by urine 
much greater quantities of liquids than they take into the 
ſtomach in the time ; but this, though a ſeeming para- 
dox, is eaſily explained, by conſidering how very ſmall 
a part only of what we call ſolids, is really ſolid. Che- 
mittry ſhews us that the far greater part of our food may 


be procured in a fluid form by diſtillation ; and on this 
principle alone, ſo long as the quantity of vrine voided 


is not more than that of che meat and drink together, the 


miracle ceaſes. There are, however, inſtances of the 
quantity of urine greatly exceeding that of both. Dr. 
Wittie, in this caſe, ſuppoſes the converting of air into 
water to make up the over proportion; but it is more | 


rationally accounted for by the decreaſe of the patien!'s 
ſleſh all the time. Our own bodies, as well as the foods 
we take in for their ſupport, are compoſed of a greater 
proportion of fluids ; and the real ſolid matter is ſo very 


little, that when, by the caurſe of a diſeaſe, thole fluids, | 
Which ſhould remain locked up in the texture of the ſo- 
| lids, and increaſe their bulk, are drained aud ſeparated 


from them, it is no wonder that the diſcharge be vaſt] 


diſproportioned to the ſupplies, when the body itſelf | 


goes off with them. We have indeed accounts not eaſily 
toluble on theſe principles, nor any way but by the ſcheme 
of converting air into water before mentioned; but till 
we are certain that the quantities and proportions are ac- 


cuiately noted in them, it will be raſh to conclude any 


thing trom them: dee Phil. Tranſ. Ne 52. 


When urine has been reduced to a rob by condenſation 
by freezing, it is found to vary very remarkably, accord- | 
ing as it was taken, either freſh, or half putrefied, to 

make the operation. That which was made freſh remains | 
in this ſtate coleraoly clear, and of a dull yeilow colour, | 
and almolt without ſmell ; but that which was taken half 
putreſied, remains of a colour between brown and red, | 
or ſomewhat deeper, like the brown {ſtrong beer, and 
becomes intolera. ly fetid, if ſet for any time in a warm | 

place z but thet which was condenſed treth, is not liable 


to this accident, but may be kept two or three years in 
the ſtare of rob, and will never grow ſetid, nor ſmell 
much like ue, Stahl, De Concentration. See Puos- 


iwelve hours, when the weather is warm, it acquires a. 


ſtrong ſmell; and) in great heats, this ſmell may be per- | 


ceived in tive or fix bours. Ihe beginning of its putre- 
faction may be perceived by a putiid, diſagreeable, but 


not pungent ſmell, "The tmell afterwards becomes pun- | 


gent, and diſcovers a volatile alkali, which is very copi- 
oufly difengaged in the putrefaction of this liquor. Al- 


though the dilagreeable ſmell that is perceived at firſt 
in me beginmng to 1 has not the pungency of 
8 


voratile alkali, it nevertheleſs ſeems to be produced by 


this lalt; for by mixing any acid with urine in this ſtate, 
its fetid ſmell is immediately deſtroyed. By the ſame 


mcans allo the fmell of veſſels in which ine has been 
contained may be deſtroyed. On the contrary, by mix- 
ing ſome pxed alkali or quick-lime with treſh urine, a 
pungent ſmell of volatile alkali and of putrid urine is 
w{tan:ly produced, As in ſo ſhort a time no real putre- 
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From an analyſis of urine, recited in the 


ter, which contains a combined oil. 


URINE, bloody, mitfus cruent 


* 


ſaction can happen, the diſcharge of volatil 


be attributed to a decompoſition of a 
which is contained in the freſheſt urine; 


f f alkali mult 
al am 1 
moniac, 


tionary, we may infer, that it is Saen e e 
portion of pure water; in which, is diffolved a conſi Ny 
able quantity of earthy matter, that forms the fed bp 
of urine; of two phoſphoric ſalts, one of which FR 
moniacal, and the other has a baſis of fixed alkali 15 
common ſalt; and; laſtly, of a ſaline ſaponaceous 4 i 

In urine no gc. 
tinous matter nor uncombined oil are . ved 
the com̃poſition and proportions of the ſeveral conſlitu 5 
parts of wrine are very variable, according to the wa 
of health or of ſickneſs, to the differences of conflit. 
tions, aliments, exerciſes, diſeaſes, medicines, and 4 
haps even to the variations of the atmoſphere. A know. 
ledge of the differences of the urine in all theſe ſcrera 
circumllances is very important, but can only be ac. 
quired by a long and zealous obſervation of thoſe hy. 
ſicians who are inſtructed in the ſeveral ſeiences relative 
to their profeſſion. 7 


us, in Medicine, the name of 
a very troubleſome and often dangerous diſeaſe : it js 1 
voiding of pure blood by the urinary paſſages, and takes 
its origin from a congeltion of blood in the emulpents 
and is the method (though an unhappy one) taken by 3 
ture to diſcharge the load of a plethora, and give the 
maſs of blood freer room to circulate. This is the natu- 
ral or ſimple mi#7us cruentus; but, beſide this, there is 
another accidental one, ariſing from an injury of the vef. 


ſels of the kidneys or bladder, occaſioned by their being 


either enlarged, broken, or eroded, 

Sens of it. When a miflus cruentus is natural, it 
uſvally comes on without any previous ſymptoms; 
or if there be any, they are only ſome ſenſations of a 
weight and preflure upon the loins ; but when this is 
brought on by accidents, as by the rubbing of a ſtone, 
or the like, it is always preceded by violent pains, 
When pure blood is voided ſuddenly without interrop— 


tion, and without pain, it proceeds from the kidneys; 


but if the blood be in ſmall quantity, of a dark colour, 


and emitted with heat and pain about the bottom of the 


belly, it proceeds from the bladder. When bloody ne 


is occaſioned by a rough itone deſcending from the kid- 


neys to the bladder, which wounds the ureters, it is at- 


tended with a ſharp pain in the back, and difficul:y of 


making water. If the coats of the bladder are hurt by a 
ſtone, and bloody urine follows, it is attended with the 
molt acute pain, and a previous ſtoppage of urine. Ihe 
blood voided with tlie ine is florid, and, after a time, 
ſubſides perfectly ſrom among it; but when there is an 


exulceration of the kidneys, the blood is altered in its 
texture and appearance, and ſhews itſelf like worms. 
Perſons moſt ſubject 10 it. Theſe are old men of pletho- 


ric habits; but even with theſe it is a rare diſtemper. 


When young men, or even middle-aged ones, are a- 
feed with it, we are to ſeek for its origin in violent and 
preternatural cauſes. Men are allo, in general, more 
ſubjeR to it than women; but theſe are not wholly free 


from it. 


Cauſes of it. Theſe are uſually a plethora, and an un- 
natural derivation of the hæmorrhoidal blood to the kid. 
neys, where the veſſels burſt ; for it is very rarely, aud 
never but from ſome preternatural cauſes, that they burlt 
in the bladder. It may alſo proceed from ulcers or cr0- 


fions of the bladder, or from a ſtone lodged in the bid. 


neys. The common violent and preternatural 8 of : 
this diſcaſe are the uſe of violent purges, and of the bot 


diuretics, of balſam of ſulphur, of oil of amber, 110 
above all, of cantharides; long and hard riding on horte- 


back, or any violent motion, falls, the lifting or catry- 


ing of heavy burdens, or blows on the region of the loins. 


In old men, an exceſſive uſe of venery may allo 1g : 
it on, as alſo violent paſſions of the mind, a ſpirituous 


diet, an exulceration of, or a ſtone in, the kidneys ; and 
finally, an omiſſion of habitual diſcharges of blood, , - 
ther they have been artificial by bleeding, or natura 7 
the hzzmorrhoids, or the like. 


, » : . . * n 
 Prognoſtics from it. It is a diſtemperature that never ca 


i | 5; 
prove of benefit in any caſe, but is often very dangerous; 


1 p PE N E- 
except, indeed, when the diſcharge proceeds from 


ceſs of blood, in which caſe it is rather to be * 
as a ſalutary evacuation than a diſeaſe; but if 4 ghar 
charge be very great, it may waſte the patient» f 8 
and ocgaſion an ill habit of body, a dropſy, 2 _ 4M 
tion, &c. Old men who are afflicted with it, 2 & by 
long aſter it, eſpecially if the diſcharges ate + V5 
larly made; and if it be raſhly ſuppreſſed by t * * 
aſtringents, in any caſe, it brings ou inſlammati w 1 
vers, and often 1 Ulcets in the kidneys 


loo 
other very ſrequem elect of this ; and under theſe, = 
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and purulent matter are voided together, and appear like 
clouds in the urine. 


Method of cure: In the time of the fit, the violent emo- | 


ef the blood is to be reſtrained by nitre, cinnabar, 
ge ſome of the abſorbent powders; and if theſe are 


ich them, coral, crocus martis, and vitriol of iron; 
bi 1 if theſe fail, the aſtringent tinctures of ſteel, and 


mend as ſpecifics, the Herre of nettles, a decoction of 
the equiſetum, or hor e-tail, and a tea made of aſpa- 
inguos- roots. The bowels muſt be kept gently open by 
clylters, or the milder purgatives; and after the fit the 
ſame methods are to be continued, to prevent a return. 
After this, bleeding in the foot is of great ſervice, and 
old perſons are not te be excuſed from it on account of 
their age. It is finally to be conſidered, whether an ob- 


ſtruction of the menſes, or of the hæmorrhoidal diſ- 


charges, has occaſioned the diſeaſe; and if ſo, they are 
io be regulated with all due care for the future; and for 
me firſt the proper medicines are to be given; for the 
z 


ſels. Junker's Conſp. Med. p. 39. 44- | 


In caſes of b/vody urine, ſpirit of vitriol, mixed with the 


Fg. Edinb. abr. vol. i. p. 68. | | | 
When bloody urine is owing to a ſtone in the bladder, 
the cure depends upon an operation. If it be attended 
with a plethora, and ſymptoms, of inflammation, bleed- 
ing will be neceſſary. The body muſt likewiſe be kept 
open by emollient clyſters, or cooling purgative medi- 
eines, as cream of tartar, rhubarb, manna, and ſmall 


ſolved ſtate of the blood, it is commonly the ſymptom 
of ſome malignant diſeaſe, as the ſmall-pox, a putrid 
fever, or the like. In this caſe the patient's life depends 
on the liberal uſe of the Peruvian bark and acids. When 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect an ulcer in the kidneys or blad- 
der, the patient's dict muſt: be cool, and his drink of a 


mallow-roots with liquorice, folutions of gum-arabic, 
Kc. Three ounces of marſhmallow-roots, and half an 
ounce of liquorice, may be boiled in two quarts of wa- 


a day. | 


duced bad conſequences. When the flux is ſtopped too 
ſoon, the grumous blood, by being confined in the veſ- 
ſels, may occaſion inflammations, abſceſs, and ulcers. 


luſter from the loſs of blood, gentle aſtringents may be 
neceſſary. In this caſe the patient may take three or 


Dom. Med. p. 374. 


ſerent intervals. 
lefſneſs, and a bad habit; in the other, it depends on a 


and this is therefore called by ſome a Hillicidium. 
Authors alſo divide an incontinence of urine into the idio- 


ſelf, and depends upon the preceding cauſes ; the ſymp- 
bons, as a ſymptom of other complaints. It is common 
to dying perſons it is alſo very frequent to women who 


volent ſneezing, coughing, or laughing. = 

Perſons ſubject to it, The voiding of the urine involun- 
 fanily, and in the ſleep, in infants, is not to be account- 
ed a diſeaſe z but when this cuſtom continues with them 


| =o to de conlidered as a diſeaſe, as they are by no 
| wn able to help it, Women who have ſuffered much 

* üd-birth are often ſubjeCt to an incontinence of urine 
ae, eſpecially perſons who have had their firſt 
"11.0 at an advanced age. People in years, who are ſub- 


= coubleſome complaint; and many who have been 
— the ſtone by perſons not ſuſſieiently ſkilled in the 
f mon. Perſons _—_ to the piles alſo ſometimes 

mo it, from the ſuppreſſions of their uſual diſ- 


r f ö ö 
. ſometimes from the tumors becoming ſiſ- 
» 


Ol. Iv * 392. 


fund inſufficient, the milder aſtringents are to be . | 


the terra Japonica, are to be given. Some alſo recom- | 


latter, leeches are to be applied to the hæmorrlioidal veſ- 


2 drink, has been found ſerviceable. Sre Med. | 


doſes of lenitive electary. When it proceeds from a diſ- | 


ſoft, healing, balſamic quality, as decoctions of marſh- | 


ter to onez two ounces of gum-arabic, and half an| 
ounce of purified nitre, may be diſſolved in the ſtrained | 
hquor, and a tea-cup-full of it taken four or five times | 


The early uſe of aſtringents in this diſeaſe has often pro- 


If, however, the cafe be urgent, or the patient ſeems to | 
four ounces of lime-water, with half an ounce of the 
tincturo of Peruvian bark, three times a day. Buchan's | 
Vane, incontinence of. This is a term uſed by medical | | 
writers to expreſs an involuntary excretion of this liquor, | 


whether it be inceſſantly, or in larger quantities at dif- 


This is of two kinds; in the one it is only in the night, 
in the time of ſleep; and this ariſes merely from care- | 
_ paralytic affeCtion of the ſphincter of the bladder; and 
in this caſe it drops away continually from the patient; 


_ Pathic and ſymptomatic : the idiopathic is a diſeaſe in it- | 


tomatic happens to different perſons on different occa- | 


are very big with child, and fometimes happens from 0 


as they grow up, from idleneſs, or ill habit, it is at | 
8 o paralytic complaints, are alſo often afflicted with | 


nd —_—_ to the neck of the bladder. Im- | 


URI 


poſthumes of the bladder will alſo occaſion it, and viss 
lent external injuries. e | 
Progneſttcs in it, An incontinence of urine, which haps 
ens only in the night, and is merely cauſed by à bad ha- 
it, and not of long ſtanding, uſually admits of a cure; 
but tlie ſtillicidiums of zrine, from paralytie diſorders of 
the ſphincter of the bladder, are very rarely cured, eſ- 
pecrally when they have been fixed ſome time upon 
the perſon, | | | | 
Method of cure. The involuntary voiding of the urine in 
the night, in children, is to be cured, in a great mea- 
ſure, with puniſhment for the neglect, and by denying 
them much liquids after dinner-titne ; by a proper diet ; 
the avoiding all diuretics, and the making water imme= 
diately before going to bed; and when it has gone ſo 
far, that the tone of the parts is injured, the uſual 
ſtrengthening medicines are to be-given, as in the fol- 
lowing Cafes, | 


tic weaknefs of the ſphincter, nervous and ſtrengthening 
medicines are the proper method of curing ; in this caſe, 
maſtic, amber, nutmeg, and cinnabar, are found to be 
of great ſervice, and pills or powders compounded of 
them, are an excellent general remedy to be given in 
_ ſmall doſes, two or three times a day. Externally, it is 


roſemary, ſage, ſerpyllum, marjoram, and the like warm 

herbs in red wine. Et | | 
When the diſeaſe is occaſioned by an impoſthume or ul- 
cer in the neck of the bladder, balſamics are to be given, 
as maſtic, gum-juniper, and boiled turpentine z but 


manual operation of the ſurgeon is uſually to. be pre- 
ferred to all internal medicines. Junker's Conſp. Med. 
p- 538. See INCONTINENCE. | ho 
Dr. Dickſon recites ſeveral inſtances, in which large 
bliſters, applied to the region of the os ſacrum, have 


as of palſies of the lower extremities, in London Med. 
Obſ. vol. ii. art. 27. and vol. iii. art. 11. | 
UR1NE, ſuppreſſion of. See SUPPRESSION of wine, and 
- STRANGURYe | . | 


much recommended as a medicine both in England and 
France, Mr. Lemery was at the pains of enquiring how 


aſcribed to it. 8 | 7 

He obferves, that urine in general is a ſerous liquor, im- 
pregnated with a volatile ſalt and oil, both which it has 
taken up from the blood, in the courſe of its circulation 
with it. It is eaſy to conceive, that principles ſo active 
as theſe may give it virtues, and thoſe very great ones. 


a proper quantity; but for all medicinal purpoſes, it 


mal which feeds only on vegetables, that being a fort of 
extract of the more ſubtle ſaline parts of the herbs on 
which the creature feeds. COS 
Though the urine of any of theſe animals ſeems equally 
to be recommended, yet that of the cow has, in all times, 


caſion its urine to be leſs acrid than in other beaſts. 
'The ſpring ſeaſon is the properelt for the uſe of this re- 
medy, and the method of taking it is to drink two or 


hour aſter one another: thus taken, it purges both by 
ſtool and urine, and ſometimes vomits; the perſon is to 
walk about, after taking it; and it has been found, in 
this manner, to do great ſervice, as an attenuant and de- 


mas, as alſo in ſciaticas and vapours. 


to give its analyſis. 


been ſuffered to ſtand by a little, depoſits a ſediment; it 
is of a pale yellow colour, and of a faint ſmell, greatly 
different from the urine of the generality of other ani- 
mals, and reſembling the ſmell of the dung of the ſame 
creature, only leſs ſtrong, and with ſome mixture of the 
ſmell of new milk. 


oſten have their urine very acrid; but thoſe in the fields 
frequently have it with only a flight bitterneſs at firit, 
and not ſhewing its ſaline or acrid properties till after it 
has been made ſome hours. It always readily ſerments 
wich acids. | | 
Mr. Lemery put into a cucurbit ſixteen pounds of ine 
of a cow, kept in the country, and which had been made 
12 4 two 


When the incontinence of urine is occaſioned by a paraly- 


very proper to uſe by way of fomentation, decoQtions of 


when it is owing to injuries received in child-birth, the 


been of uſe in the cure of incontinence of urine, as well 


URINE of @ cow. This diſagreeable potion having been 


far it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the virtuos 


We find that recent human vrine purges, when taken in 


mult be much more proper to take the urine of ſome ani- 


been preferred to others, from the quantities of it eafily - 
obtained, and the tame and pacific nature of the animal, 
which has been ſuppoſed ſo far to influence it, as to oc- 


three large glaſſes in a morning faſting, a quarter of an 


obſtruent, in jaundices, dropſies, rheumatiſms, and aſth- 


Mr. Lemery gives ſeveral inſtances of cures performed 
by it, under his own direction, and afterwards proceeds 


This urine is uſually ſomewhat turbid; and when it has 


The taſte is ſaline, acrid, and bitter; cows kept in cities 
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URN 


two days; this, being diſtilted in à cucurbit, purged with 


conſiſts in a volatile ſalt, which the urine carries up wit 


leſs violence than before, The purging virtue plainly 


it in vapour; for it taſtes ſomewhat acrid and ſaline af- 


ter diſtillation. L 
The diſtillation being continued in the ordinary way, 


there ariſes a large quantity of volatile ſalt and oil, in 


nothing differing from thoſe of the human urine; and | 


the remainder, in the bottom of the veſlel, is a black, 


light, and ſpongy coal, erm four ounces: this, be- 
ing calcined in an unglazed earthen veſſel, over an open 
fire, and treated in the common way of elixiviation, af- 


fords three ounces two drams and a half of a fixed, 
* acrid, and highly alkaline ſalt, white, and without ſmell. 


Mem. Aead. Par. 1707. 


Unine, in Agriculture, is of excellent uſe as a manure. 


The knowing in agriculture and gardening prefer urine 
for land, trees, &c. before dung; as penetrating better 
to the roots, and removing divers infirmities of plants. 

The decay of the ancient Kentiſh pippins is a thing much 
complained of; and Mr. Mortimer obſerves, they will be 


quite loſt; unleſs ſome perſons ſet themſelves to the an- 


cient way of culture; which, as all ancient graziers and 


- gardeners know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm-eaten, 


cankered, and unſound trees, two or three times in the 


month of March, with the 17 ine of oxen, & c. gathered 
in earthen veſſels, placed under the planks or the ſtalls 
_ wherein they were fatted. 


* 4 


In Holland, and in divers other parts, they preſerve the 


dung. Mr. Hartlib, Gr Hugh Plat, Mr. Mortimer, &c. | 


urine of their beaſts, &c. with as much care as their 


make a common complaint, that ſo great an improver of 


Ja d, and fo remarkable a ſtrengthener of manure, ſhould | 


de to much diſregarded among us. 


Glauber, indeed, has taught the world to believe, that | 


there is nothing ſo deſtructive to vegetables of all kinds 


as wrine, Which, he fays, by means ot the ſal ammoniac 
that it contains, burns up ali tke roots. This is certainly 


great quantities; but it is certain that wine is as ſafe as | 


true of urine, and of dung too, when laid on in too 


dung, and as profitable, when laid on in a ſparing and 
proper manner. Dung is of no uſe to land, but by its 


V 


fermentation; but the beſt of all things to haſten and 
perfect that fermentation, is urine. — | 
RING, ſalt of. See Fuſible SALT. 


— 


RINOUS /alts are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 


alkali ſalts, or alkalies. 


There are two kinds of urinevs ſalts, the one Ft, the 


other vo/atile. The fixt prevail in plants, and the vola- 
tile in animals. | | | 


v 


They are called wrinous, in reſpect of their taſte and 
ſmell, which bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of urine. 
RN, urna, a kind of vas, of a roundiſh form, but 
biggeſt in the middle, like the common pitchers ; now 


O 


have on the bottom, or elſe on the cover, the, 
the workman, which ſomę have miſtaken for name of 
of the perſon whofe aſhes they encloſe ; but thi * ante 
an error, fince great numbers of pots and oP muſt be 
with the ſame name. Thoſe are varniſhed all ON found 
inſide and out, with a varniſh of a bright Der both 
The feveral matters of theſe urus informed (he Olour, 


enquirer of the place where they were ma his in enioug 


: | de; whi 
found to be in the ſame county on fand. IH. ich be 
uſed as potteries ; but, as he Rl Fen * never 
ence 1s very great between the potteries of 8 
and of ours, ſince we, who uſe great quantitie of -th 
and but little ſand, erect theſe works where the "Baa 
clay, and bring the ſmall quantity of ſand we vs a N 
whereas the Romans, on the other hand, who afed m 1 
| ſand, and but little clay, naturally eſtabliſhed their ae 
| | $ 
ohh there was plenty of ſand, and brought their clay 
The Roman urn differ from the earthen. | 
this time in ſeveral particulars, 1. They how _ WW 
glazing, which ſeems a modern invention - * 
F „and is, in 
many reſpects, a vey bad one. See GLazing, 
They are compoſed of a far larger quantity of fand tha | 
clay. And, 3. They are baked not in an open fire p 
our common earthen-ware, but have been encloſe u 
large earthen veſſels, to defend them from the immelnte 
contact of the flames; and hence it is, that the armer 
Nee of the clay they are made of is not altered in 
them. WW | 
The red urns ſeem to have been the maſter-piece of the 
workmen, and to have employed their greateſt art; the | 
emboſſed work upon them is often very beautiful, vnd 
their coral-like glazing is more beautiful than any thiny 
of the modern times, and ſeems to have been done by 
dipping them all over in ſome appropriated liquor, ani 
_ afterwards baking them in the cloſe manner before de. 
ſcribed. This has certainly been the method they uſed 
fince the fragments of theſe large coffins, or caſes, _ 
found near all the Roman potteries. Hooke's Philoſophi- 
cal Collections, p. 87. ; Sas 
The Romans, and moſt other nations, contented them. 
| ſelves to make their funeral urus of potters ware, or baked 
earth; but we find there have been ſome people who 
have made them of gold, on particular occaſions. In 
the year 1685, as a peaſant of the iſiand of Funen wa; 
ploughing a piece of land, which had beſore lain barren, 
he turned up no leſs than fix golden ſepulchral un, 
They were all full of a greyiſh ſvbſtance, which ſome 
os to be a grey earth ; Far it was much more probaby 
aſhes, | | 
Theſe are all preſerved at this time in the muſæum of the 
king of Denmark at Copenhagen; the largeſt of then 
weighs two ounces and a half, and the others about two 
ounces and one dram each. Wormius, and ſome others, 


ſeldom uſed, but in the way of ornament over chimney-| give accounts, that it was an ancient cuſtom among the | 
pieces, in buffets, &c. or, by way of acroters, at the] northern nations to burn their dead, and when they were 
tops of buildings, funeral monuments, &c. | | great perſons, to collect their aſhes, and bury them in 
The great uſe of urns, among the ancients, was to pre-] golden wrns; and the finding of theſe ſeems an evident | 
| ſerve the aſhes of the dead, after they were burnt ; for roof of the truth of that account. 
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which reaſon they were called cineraria, and urnæ cine- 


rariæ; and were placed ſometimes under the tomb-ſtone, 
| whereon the epitaph was cut, and ſometimes preſerved 


in vaults in their own houſes. 


| Urns were alſo uſed, at their ſacrifices, to put liquid 


_ ſling, or caſting of lots. At Rome, alſo, the cuſtom | 
was, to abſolve or condemn the accuſed, by the ſuſfrages, 


things in. They were alſo of uſe in the ſertes Præne- 


or calculi, which the judges caſt into the judicatory urn. 
Virgil repreſents Minos, the judge of hell, ſhaking the 


urn, to decide the lots of mankind. —Quz/itor Minos 
urnam movet, | EE 


I he urn is ſlill the attribute of rivers, which are painted 
| leaning on warns, repreſenting their ſources by the waters 


flowing therefrom. We find them repreſented, in the 


ſame manner, on antique medals, and relievos. 


Theſe veſſels are frequent in many parts of this kingdom, | 


Dr. Liſter, who was very fortunate in his reſearches into 


where there have been Roman tations, and are of very 
various kinds and manner of workmanſhip, 


the ſtructure and differences of theſe remains of anti- 


quity, obſerved, that in Yorkſhire, where there are great 


numbers found, there were met with three very different 
kinds, as to their matter and tempers. Paris | 
1. A bluiſh-grey fort, which had a great quantity of 
coarſe ſand wrought in among the- clay. 2. A fort of 
the ſame bluiſh colour, but containing a ſand of a much 
finer kind, and full of mica, and probably made of a 


clay naturally ſandy, or a fine ſmooth and {tiff loam. 


And, 3. A red fort, made of a fine pure clay, with lit- 


| tle or no mixture of ſand. Theſe are throughout of a 
fine red colour like bole, and many of them are elegantly 
' adorned with figures in baſſo relievo z and uſually theſe | 


Theſe urns were very thin, and each had three rings of 
gold about their necks, and ſeveral circles, one within 
another, with one common centre carved on the outſde 
round the body of the urn. They held about hyeounces 
of liquids a-piece, or a little more than that; one near} 
ſix ounces. | 2s e 
Sepulchral rns of cryſtal were alſo not uncommon; the 
ſame muſzum has ſome of theſe : they are of a conic 
figure, and have uſually a gold wire wound round them. 
Urns of this kind have been found buried in ſome parts 
of Norway. Another kind of urns were thoſe which 
they called lachrymales, or the tear-urns : theſe were cou. 
trived to receive the tears of the friends of the a 
which were afterwards mingled with the alhes «OY 
| burnt corpſe. 'Theſe were made of various materials, 
and of various ſhapes and ſizes, according to the fancy 
of particular people. Phil. Tranſ, Ne 2865. , 
Urn, urna, was alſo a Roman meaſure for liquid 5 0 
containing about three gallons and a halt of Eng 
wine meaſure. LEE . 
The urn was half the amphora, and four times tne 


5 d of | 


Nlus. 253 x | | | 
UROCRITERIUM, or UROcRISIA, compounder, | 

#pov, urine, and xpitupior, criterion, Marks l 25 Tt of 
/ water, or giving judgment on diſeaſes by the us 

2 See URINE. F 8 | 

ence, alſo, uromancy, urs/copy, &c. „ and 

UROGALLUS major. 8 Cock of the mount tc 
1 GROUSE. 2 

ROGALLUS minor. See GRO USE. thors 
UROMAS'TIX, in Zoology, a name uſed by ſome au 

for that fort of Lizard called CoRDYL Us. chat part of 


UROPIGIUM, in Ornithe/ogy, or rump, is that Pe ,, 


arts O 


mething lik 


ear the anus A 


1 ot; the tail 
pdt eight inches, 


diſtinguiſhed by 


or, Or 


Northern of two 


URS 


ich is furniſhed with two glands, ſecreting a 

uor from an orifice in eac 

ſs with their bills, in order to oil the diſcom- 
f their FEATHERS. | 

„in 1chthyology, the name of a freſh-water fiſh 

lacoſtomous, or, as we call it, the leather- 

d kind, caught in the lakes and rivers of Ger- 


7 


eſteemed a very delicate ſiſn. 


Cheſhire, and ſome o 5 n 

black fat earth found in coal: pits, lying immediately over 

che ſtratum of coal. It is found to be an excellent ma- 

nute ſor land, particularly in cold clayey ſoils. 
URSA, in Zoology. | See BEAR, and PoLaR Bear, | © 
Unsa, in Aftronomy, the Bear, a name common to two con- 
ſtellations of the northern hemiſp 
Major, and Minor. 228 
the Great Bear, according to PtoJemy's 
conliſts of 35 ſtars ; according to Tycho's, of 
563 according to Hevelius's, of 73; but, in the Britan- | 

ic Catalogue, we have 87; the *longitudes, latitudes, | 
Kc. whereof, are as follow: | 


C Names and Situations of the | 


Stars. 


In che tip of the noſe 
Preceding between the two 


5. 


Preceding of 2 in forehead ͤb 
Northern in left foot 


10. 


Second of 2 in forehead 
South. in left toot 


| Preceding of 2in the neck 
Under the right kuee 


15. — 


Right under the knee 


20. 


HJecond of 2 in the neck 
In the end of the foremoſt e 
In the left knee 


8. 


30. 


Fuſt of the two in the left hind )| 


$39 
_ | 


45. 


In — firſt in the quad - 


f 
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Longitud. 


*SUZIG 


20 53 6 
29 30 58 
20 58 26147 48 
23 14 30 
28 47 50 


24 56 18 


2137 40 
28 58 3 
6 14 28|1 
526 47 30 


in the breaſt | 


Is 2 18 
22 10 40 
27 17 27 
34 43 55 

15 4 19 


e the Engliſh rudd or finſcale, but its 
ſomewhat longer, in proportion to its breadth ; 
n, and its belly yellow ; the belly-fins 
re a little reddiſh, but all the reit are 
un; the ſcales are large and ſilvery, and the iriſes of 
have cach, in their lower 


here, near the pole; 


| 


1: 440 


18 40 3240 12 34j4-5 | 
17 19 15 i 
18 1 16 
8 29 45 
1 21 33 52 


20 38 49]: 
22 34 8 
19 39 10 
28 30 49 
Klo 58 22 


% 35 39136 35 256 | 
20 3 | ' , 
26 28 10 | 
22 1 5251 13 4O[4.5 
3 0 22134 56 2213-4 | 


3 6 1655 20 18];.6| 
20 52 45/%5 f 
28 8 0 54 
1 56 4942 39 604 
5 © 17138 14 105 


| 7 50 58/34 36 40 
1 27 5 
15 13 42 


16 54 47 
235 24 


02302 
110 12 42 

n 
IT 30 5 
12 5 3 


11 49 28 
Ir 


«» 


, and which the . 


art, a blood-colouted 
is forked; and its uſual fize is about ſeven 
though it is ſometimes caught conſider- 
Willughby's Hilt. Piſc. p. 253. 8 

Natural Hiſtory, a name given 5 the people of 


er counties of England, to a 


Latitude. 


*apnuuge] 


44 32 
33 
* 
38 


29 52 22 
28 58 10 
50 35 50 


42 30 © 
43 45 36 
Fl 24 32 
44 28 18 
44 23 27 


44 48 5806.7 
5 52146 48 3015.6 
13 11 1044 28 46 
42 58 10 
33 236 


24 27 23 
31 | 
45 6 15 


wr wnwn 


URS 
HE 2 7 


Longitud. Latitude. 


Names and Situations of the 


Stars. 


Upon the ribs, zd in _ ; 


quadrilateral 
©. 60s: +. 


In the left ham 


outhern in the light ii ꝗ foot 


Northern 


8 


6: 
AT 


| quadrilateral 


67. | 


n the root of the tail, 4th in 


the quadrilateral 


0. 


3 


Fir of z in the tail fem the root. 


Lo. 


| 2 in the triangle above the 


laſt of the tail 


Thirdin the extremity of the taill »/| 


85. 


; Þ Second in the triangle above 


the laſt of the tail 


In the lefe thigh, 3d in the | h 
6 | 17 


2b 3 45 


4 , 4 = " HR x 


426 42 52 
bs 36 65: 


o 21 33 


U 38 39 
nknown 


[23 50 4005. 


11 28 50 


* 


2 33 4954 21 39 


27 37 44135 46 2% 


1 15 28132 41 32 
29 21 20 4806 
0 35 46137 16 47 
28 33 200% ö 


6 25 4229 14 55/6 
7 52 57127 5 244 
29 20 16141 31 $814 


126 6 38147 7 20/2 
1 58 x7] 


23 52 57]. 
5 43 30 


26 40 55 


o 8 50 


11 18 23 


1} 2 46 557 40 4056 
1 = 53 556 25 5006 | 
14 55 24157 50 246 


6 
3 
18 51 24 58 25 106 


16 24 23153 13 34 


8 37 868 21 38 
| URsa minor, the Little Bear, called alſo Charles's Fain; 


$.. 


and, by the Greeks, Cynoſura; by its neighbourhood to 


| the north pole, givesthe denomination apxros, bear, thereto. 


Ptolemy makes it conſiſt of 8 ſtars; Tycho, of 7; He- 


Names and Situations of the 


e 


| Laſt of the tail, or Pole-flar | 


| North of a ſquare 


10. 


Southern of the preced. ſquare |: 


OT BEE 
North. of the ond ſquare 


South. of the ſecond ſquare |, 


Before the root of the tail 
Next to the firſt of the tail 


keg 
su 8 


8 rs 


—— 
SS _5_ 


117 19 48 
1.9 3947 


17 14 17] 


velius, of 12; but Mr. Flamſteed of 24; the longitudes, 
| latitudes, magnitudes, &. whereof, as laid down in the 
Britannic Catalogue, follow. ee ln os 


Longitud. 


8 
24 14 43 
#1:.43: 37 
194 
28 23 24 


4 1 9 


16 17 33]72 31 44/7 
1-8 55 8072 58 261, | 


3 26 5073 6 34 


Unknown 
17 10 2807 


URSULINES, 


n 
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URT 


URSULINES, an order of nuns, who obſerve the rule of ; 


St. Auguſtine; and are chiefly noted for taking on them 
the education and inſtruction of young maids, 

They take their name from their inſtitutreſs St. Urſula, 
and are clothed in white, or black. _ | 

This inſtitute was firſt eſtabliſhed in Italy by Angelus de 
Breſcia, in 3537 it was afterwards approved in. 1544 
by pope Paul III. and united in one nunnery by ſolemn 
vows, by Gregory XIII. The Ur/ſulines of France were 
founded in t611 by Magdalen Lhuillier, lady of St. 
'Beuve. heir chief houſe is at Paris; whence they have 
ſpread through other parts of the kingdom. 


in Botany. See ARCHANGEL. | 
Urtica errahs, in Zoology, the name of a ſea-animal, of 
the nature of the common RTI A marina in many par- 


ticulars ; but as that is always fixed down to the rocks, | 


this ſpecies'is always found looſe. 


It has been ſuppoſed that theſe creatures affected the ſkin | 


with a pain like that of the ſtinging of nettles on touch- 


ing them, and even the eyes of thoſe who only look at- 


tentively on them; but Mr. Reaumur, who ſaw prodi- 


gious numbers of them on the coaſts of Poictou, declares , 
that he found no ſuch property in any of them, any more 


than in thoſe fixed to the rocks. 


Theſe in ſubſtance ſo much reſemble a ſtiff jelly, that if | 
they were called ſea-jellies, there would want but a ſhort | 


additional deſcription to make them underſtood. Their 


fleſh, if it may be ſo called, appears of the colour as well | 


as the conliſtence of a common jelly; and if a piece of 


one of them be taken up, the mere heat of the hand is 
ſufficient to make it melt away into plain water. Theſe | 


ate notwithſtanding true and perfect animals; and thoſe 
who have been of a contrary opinion, have not examined 


them with ſufficient attention. There are very different | 


figures among them; but this is owing to their being of 
different ſpecies; for all thoſe of the ſame ſpecies ate 


ever exactly of the ſame figure. One great reaſon of | 


people's ſuppoling them unorganized bodies, is, that 
what is ſeen of. them about the ſhores is. very often a 
fragment of a dead animal, not the whole of a living 


one; and no wonder if all the neceſſary parts of an ani- | 


mal could not be found in ſuch a piece of one. 


colour of a jelly, there are ſome of a greeniſh caſt, and 


others which have a broad band of a beautiful purple | 


round their extremity ; and ſome are beautifully ſpotted 
with brown, Their figure is very well expreſſed by that 
of the head of a large muſhroom; their upper ſurface is 


convex in the fame manner, and this convexity is greater | 


cr leſs in the different kinds, as it is in the different ſpe- 
cies of muſhrooms, 3 3 


If one of theſe animals be dried in the Gin in hot wea- | 


ther, there remains nothing of it but a ſubſtance like a 
thin parchment ; but if one of them be boiled in water, 
it does not diſſolve away as might have been expected, 


but only regularly decreaſes in hze z and when it has be- 


come ot about one fourth of its natural bigneſs, it there 
tops the decreaſe, and continues nearly of that ſize, 
aud after that will not melt away upon the hand. 


All the creatures of this ſpecies, which we ſce thrown | 


upon the ſhores, are found lifeleſs and without motion; 
dut there is nothing wonderful in that, becauſe the vio- 


lent ſhocks and blows which they muſt have received, in| 


being daſhed againſt the rocks or ſands by the waves, are 


enough to kill ſo tender an animal. One proof that“ 
theſe animals once lived, is, that all thoſe which we find 


about the ſhores are heavier than the water, and link to 
the bottom; whereas all thoſe, ſeen out at ſea, ſwim upon 
the ſurface; and this could not be the caſe in regard to 
any ſubſtance heavier than water, unleſs kept up by ſome 


voluntary motion. This motion Mr. Reaumur has ob- 


ſerved to be a reciprocal contraction and dilatation of the 
whole body, in the manner of a ſyſtole and diaſtole. In 
the contraction it elevates the convexity of the body, and 
in the dilatation it makes it more flat; and by continu- 
ally repeating theſe motions, it keeps above water as a 
man does by ſwimming. Mem. Acad. Par. 1710. 
URTica marina, in Zoology, the name of a remarkable ge- 
nus of aquatic animals, ſo called from a ſuppoſition of their 
affecting the ſkin on touching them, with a-painſul ſenſa- 
tion like that of the flinging of nettles. "Theſe are ani- 
mals'of the lowelt claſs, and have by many been reck- 
oned among thoſe creatures called zoophytes, or plant- 
animals, as ſuppoſed to partake of the nature of vege- 
tables and of animals. 8 
are found looſe upon the ſmooth ſhores, and ſome fixed 
to the rocks which are always covered with watcr. This 
has given birth to a diſtinction of them into two claſſes, 
which is as old as Ariſtotle ; thoſe of the one being ſuch 


ome of the ſpecies of this fiſh | 


as move in the open ſea, called by later writers urticæ 


ſolute, and referred by Linnæus to the genus of Me- 


—— —— ry 


ad It | ing, that a journey of an inch takes them 
URTICA, in Botany. See NETTLE. Dead NETTLE, 


| between one and two hours. He obſerves alto, that man 


of the ſpecies have no property of ſting 


which the ancients aſcribed to them; thei 
deed feel rough and clammy, when touched with the 


has in its centre an aperture, which the creature makes 


Though the generality of theſe animals are of the imple S 


a power of a progreſſive motion, and are no 


' ſation of a roughneſs, which is ſo far from being painful, 


many different forms, that there is no giving any deſcrip. 
tion of their figure. The moſt natura 


of the fiſh, touching this outer covering at the bottom on 


however, it is looſe, and ſtands every way free from its 
covering; the ſides are more or leſs diſtant from this free 


part of it, and all the horns, are ſeen perfectly diſtiuct. 


ing or purſe to t 


| bending back of the ſkin on which they grow, thrown 


of a roſe-colour ; at other times they are of a 


being no ſhell, nor any other hard ſubſt 


vert 


pus, and denominated by the common von, ©, 
lies and ſea-blubbers (fee UR ric ne backe 
the others ſuch as are fixed to rocks, and Fes 1 ole of 
always to remain immoveably in the ſame place uſe 
belong to the ger inis of Linnzus. The acchteg gin 
7 


Reaumur has obſerved, however, that even theſe laſt hay 
4 e 


t doomed to 
e motion of 
ly paſs unob- 
ntleman com. 
ock, and add. 
up common! 


an eternal reſidence on the ſame ſpot. Th 
theſe creatures is ſo flow, that it might eaſi 
ſerved by leſs accurate obſeryers ; this pe 
Daring it to that of the hour-hand of a c 


ing, or c 
any painful ſenſation on the fleſh. _ 6» OT Cauſing 
Dr. Gaertner obſerves, that there is not a ſingle ſpecie 
of the urtica marina poſſeſſed of that ſtinging quality 


r tentacula in- 


finger; but this roughneſs is not perceptible, excen | 
te ann ae to lay hold of the, finger; ne 
caſe it throws out of the whole ſurface of the ſeeler 2 
number of extremely minute ſuckers, which, ſticking faſ 
to the ſmall protuberances of the ſkin, produce the ſen. 


that it even cannot be called diſagreeable. | 
Theſe creatures occaſionally change their bodies into ſo 


| and general ſhape 
ſeems that of a truncated cone, the baſe of which is ar. 
plied to the rock; but this baſe is often round, often +. 
liptic, and often of a perfectly irregular figure. The 
ſurface of the top of the cone is not flat, but convex, and 


larger or ſmaller at pleaſure. In ſome poſitions the 
whole fiſh not unaptly reſembles a purſe, only with this 
difference, that the body is not drawn up into any fold; 
or wrinkles by the cloſing of the aperture or mouth. In 
the middle of this purſe, as we call it, is placed the body 


every ſide, and of a conic figure, as that is. At its top, 


or looſe part of the body, as the aperture at the top of | 
the cone is more or leſs open; when it is nearly ſhut up, | 
very little of the body of the animal can be ſeen; but 
when it opens it to different widths, more or leſs of the | 
body becomes viſible, and when it is at the wideſt, every 


'Theſe horns reſemble in appearance thoſe of the common 
ſnail 3 but in their uſe they ſeem much more allied to the 
pipes or proboſcides of the chamæ kind, the fith gene- 
rally throwing out water at them on being touched. 
They are placed in three ranges on the internal ſurface ot 
the covering, and are very numerous, their whole num- 
ber not being leſs than a hundred and fifty. | 
The creature very often not only opens the outer cover- 
he utmoſt width it is capable of, butt 
the ſame time turns back its extremities: in this cate the 
internal part, or body of the fiſh, becomes vilible on the 
ſurface, and at the ſame time all the horns being, by this 


into the poſture of ſo many rays, the whole makes 
very remarkable figure, and not unaptiy reſembles an 
anemony, or ſome other ſuch flower, when fully opel. 
Very often alſo there is a great addition to the beauty 3 
this appearance, by ſeveral round veſicles of water, whuc 

appear blue, or ot ſome other oy colour. The gene: 
ral colour of the different ſpecies of this fiſh, or inde 
of the ſame ſpecies in different circumſtances, 15 35 ve, 
riable as the ſhape ; ſometimes they are ſeen pellucid an | 
colourleſs, ſometimes white, often yellowiſh, ſometimes 
beautiful 
green, and often of various ſhades of brown. In Jae 
theſe colours are equally diffuſed through every = 2 
others they are only ſeen in form of ſpots and oo. Ned 
variegations; ſometimes theſe are irregularly ee 
ſometimes more regularly, but always with gent? _ 
The green ones have uſually a broad line of blue - — 
their baſe. Neither the colours nor ſhapes of 8 and 
mals can be any marks of different ſpecies 3 av e 1155 
neſs of their fleſh may : in this they remarka Haq 

one from another, and this is a difference the m 


. . 0 . ch there 
ways open to the touch, . 
vious, as their fleſh is a ays Op ee, 5 


: 8, when 
However ſlow the progreſſive motion of this ſiſh is, 


e 
examined it is found to depend on a ver on: e 
chaniſm, to underſtand: which we mu attentively 
ſider what is obvious to the eye in the 
creature, and remember the compariſon 
to a purſe, - We find that what reſem : 
that purſe is flat, and is fixes to the tockł, 


UR T 


che fiſh is contained in the reſt of the purſe, but ne- 
; r fills it, unleſs when che mouth of the purſe or cover- 
- s cloſe drawn together. The whole covering is a 
"Fiction of muſcles, which are all tubular. The baſe 
0 the fiſli never appears to us, becauſe always fixed down 
0 the rock; but when the creature is raiſed from that 
ofition, and the baſe.examined, it appears compoſed of 
l vaſt number of tubes placed one behind anothery and 
running from the centre to the circumference, Theſe 
tubes are often ſilled with an aqueous liquor, which may 
be ſorced out on preſſing them. Beſides theſe tubes, 
there ate allo many circular ones ſurrounding one an- 
4 progreſſive motion ſeems thus performed: when the 
creature has dete1mined which way it will march, it di- 
ends all thoſe longitudinal tubes which are on that ſide 
of its body which is placed toward the point it would 
move to; this, from its round ſhape at the baſe, gives it 
an oblong one ; that is, it throws the ſore-part ſome- 
what forward upon the rock ; and, at the ſame time, if 
the longitudinal tubes on the oppoſite fide of the body be 
all left empty, and the circular ones diſtended, theſe na- 
turally draw the whole body toward the fore-part, and 
thus a ſmall advance 1s made and preſerved, and this, of- 
zen repeated, is the flow progreſſion of this animal. All 
this is, however, performed ſo very flowly, that though 
there is a continual change going on in the creature, both 
2s to ſhape and place, yet if the eye is kept continually 
on the object, neither is perceived; but, it taken off for | 
ſome time, and the place and figure both kept in mind, 
both will be found to be altered on viewing again. 
There is a ſpecies of this fiſh alſo which moves by means | 
of its horns 3 this is known from the reſt by the length of | 
the horns, and their being covered with a glutinous moi-| 
ſture. "his ſpecies lives iu the cavities and holes of rocks; 
and when it has a mind to move, it turns itſelf bottom 
upwards, and crawls ſlowly on by means of its horns, 
which then touch the rock, 1 | 
The food of the wurtica marina is not leſs wonderful than | 
its ſtructure and motions. It ſhould ſeem very ſtrange 
that an animal, ſoft like this creature, with no feet nor 
inſtrument of that kind to help. itſelf with, ſhould be 
| able to feed on the fleſh of muſcles, ſea-ſnails, and other | 
ſhell-fiſhz yet theſe are its conſtant food. They find 
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then cloſe the aperture faſt upon it, ſo that it is not to 
be ſcen that they have any ſuch thing within hem; they 
keep them here as long as they pleaſe, and afterwards 
throw out the empty ſhells by the ſame aperture, which 
they can, as before obſerved, widen and contract at plea- | 
ſure. By what means the wrtica is able to get out the 
body of theſe fiſh, is not known, as it all paſſes in the 
body; but it very often fails, and the creature is obliged 
to throw out the ſhell-fiſh alive again; and ſometimes 
when it has greedily gorged too large a morſel, and it is 
got into a wrong poſition to be thrown out the ſame way, 
it is obliged to let it through the baſe, where there is no 
natural aperture, and where its paſſage muſt be attended 
with a terrible wound. The manner in which the lar- 
ger ſhells are thrown out by the mouth, is by opening it 


YR, _ 
ED Ww. . 


e | 


appears outward for a little way down; and this motion 
1s alſo uſed on another very neceſſary occaſion, the ex- 
cluding of the young ones, for theſe animals are vivipa- 
Tous. Mem. Acad.” Für. % %057ſlll.ßxĩ?ů 
It has been found that this creature has the remarkable 
property of the Pol. vy, in reproducing ſuch parts as it 
had loſt, Mr. Reaumur tried many experiments on the 
various ſpecies of this, and of the ſtar-fith kind, and 
tound that whatever parts were cut off, the wound ſoon | 
healed; and Mr, de Villars had opportunities of watch- 
wg the whole progreſs of the growth of the animals af- 
terwards, and found that they not only ſeemed alive and 
vell after cutting, their wounds ſoon cicatrizing, but 
that they, in a very little time, regained what had been | 


Mox ins. | 


” HYDRA of Linnzus, commonly called the ypoLYPE; 
wi he ſays, that they agree with that genus in the fol- 
owIng gcncral characters, beſides many of its leſs eſſen- 


N they have only one opening in their bodies, 


2 of the animal ; and they have alſo a ſet of 
eclers, which ſurround this opening, and ſerve theſe 


e for claws, to catch their prey with, and convey 
py their mouths. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Iii. art. 13. p- 73» 


_ animals were known to the Grecks and Romans 
the names of iH, Yaraccic;, and pulmo marinus, 


URUBU, in Ornithology. See Vur.TUR. 
URUS, in Natural Hijtory, the name of a 


USAGE; in Low: 
USAGE, in Language. See LANGUAGE. 
USANCE, 2½, in Commerce, is a determinate time fixed 


and Venice, is two months after date. 


extremely wide, and turning it back, ſo that the inlide; 


cit off, and became as perfect as before. See Sca-ANE- | 


| | 1 
Dr. Gaertner refers the urticæ marine, or ſea-nettles, to 


ual or accidental qualities; they are of a gelatinous ſub- 


gives a paſſage to the food, as well as to the ex-| 


USE 


3 Dioſcorides informs us, that if rubbed freth 
on the difeaſed part, they cured the gout in the feet, and 
kibed heels. Alien ſays, that they were depilatory, and 
if macerated in vinegar, would take away the beard: 
Their phoſphoric quality was noticed by Pliny, who ſays 
that a {tick rubbed with them will appear to burn, and 
the wood to thin all over: he alfo adds, that wl en they 
link to the bottam of the ſea, they portend a continuance 
of bad weather. Pennant's Brit. Zool. vol. iv. p. 59. 


1 ſpecies of wild 
bull, of a very remarkable ſize and ſtrength. Crwﬀſar, in 
his Commentaries, has deſcribed them as little inferior 
to elepbants in ſize, and reſembling the bull in ſhape, 
Ggure, and colour. He adds, that they were very ſwiſt 
and fierce, and had horns very much larger, and very 
different from thoſe of the common bull. And Ment 
zclius tells us, that it is a vaſt and terrible ſpecies of wild 
bull, common in Livonia, &c. and that when killed, its 
brain is found ſcented like muſk. Mr. Ray wiſhes very 
much, that ſome one, who has an opportunity of ſeeing 
this creature, would give a more accurate and perfect ac- 
count than thoſe we already have of it. Ray's Syn. 
Quad. p. 70 | A 


Sce PRESCRIPTION, and CusTOM. 


for the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either 
from the day of the bills being accepted, or from the day 
of their date ; and thus called, becauſe regulated by the 
uſage and cuſtom of the places whereon they are drawn. 

See BILL of exchange. =} Og | . 

Bills of exchange are drawn at one or more v/ancrs, ei- 
ther from ſight, or ſrom date. The Italians ſay, 4/% 


doppio, for double uſance, or two uſances. 


This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 
countries. In France, uſance is fixed at thirty days. At 
London, uſance is a calendar mor th; and double nſance, 
two months. In Spain, #/ance is two months, or ſixty 


days. At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, three months. 


At Hamburgh, «/ance of bills drawn from England, France, 
is From Antwerp, 
and Nuremberg, fiſteen days after fight. _ iT | 


| At Venice, /ance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, 
means to take in the ſhell-fiſh whole into the body, and] 


Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after fight. 
From Naples, Auſbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen 
days after ſight. From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, 
twenty days after date. From Amſterdam, Antwerp, 
and Hamburgh, two months after date; and from Lon- 
don, three months after date. 
At Milan, zance of bills drawn from Genoa, is cight 
days after ſight. From Rome, ten days after fight. And 
from Venice, twenty days after date. WO 
At Florence, »/ance of bills drawn from Bologr a, is three 
days after ſight. From Rome, ten days after ſight. 
From Venice and Naples, tu enty days after date. | 
At Rome, ufance of bills of exchange drawn in Italy, 
was, originally, ten days after fight; but, by an abuſe, 
this term has been extended to fifteen. . ES | 
At Leghorn, ꝝſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is eight 
days after ſight ; from Rome, it is ten days; from Na- 
ples, three weeks; from Venice, twenty days after date; 
from London, three weeks; and from Amſterdam, forty 
days. 1 | | „„ . 
5 Amſterdam, e of bills drawn from England and 
France, is 4 month aſter date; from Venice and Madrid, 
Cadiz and Sevil, two months. _ 3 | 
At Genoa, w/ance of bills from Milan, Florence, Leg- 
horn, and Lucca, is eigbt days after fight ; from Venice, 
Rome, and Bologna, fifteen days; from Naples, twenty- 
two days; from Sicily, a month after ſight, or two months 
after date; from Sardinia, a month after ſight; from 
Antwerp, Amſterdam, and other places in the Low 
Countries, three months after date. 397 
USE, ſus, in Law, denotes the benefit or profit of lands 
and tenements. | | 
Uſe imports a truſt and confidence repoſed in a man for 
the holding of lands; that he to whoſe / or benefit the 
truſt is intended, ſhall reap the benefits thereof. 
A deed conliits of two principal parts: the premiſes, _ 
which include all that comes before the habendum, or 
limitation of the eſtate; and the conſeguent, which is the 
habendum itſelf z wherein are two limitations; the one 
of the late, or property the party ſhall receive by the 
deed ; the other of the u/e, expreſſing to or for what v/e 
and benefit he thall have the ſame. | 
Uſes, ſome ſay, were invented upon the ſtat. of Weſt- 
minſter, Quia emptores terrarum ; before which time, no 
ſuch ſes were known. And decaule, in courſe of time, 
many deceits got footing, by ſettling the poſſeſſion in one 
man, and the w/e in another, it was enacted, anno 27 


— 


or ſex-lungs. The re, and pu 
Yor: . vez 1 medicinal virtues to them 


Hen. VIII. cap. 10. that the w/e and poſſeſſion of lands 
| „ COT ſhould 


„ hee Tn, 


| 
| 


val 


* ſhould ſtand united, or that the poſſeſſion ſhould be given | | 


to him who had the v/e. 


Hence this ſtatute is called the fatute of uſes, or, in con- 
veyances and pleadings, the ſtature for transferring uſes | 


into poſſeſſion. 


Usx and cuſtom, in Ancient Law Books, denotes the ordi- 


nary method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, which, 
by oF of time, has obtained the force of a law. 


Usk, cefin: que. See CesTVv1. 
Usk, contingent. See CONTINGENT. | 
Usk, reſulting, is an uſe which being limited by the deed, 


Expires, or cannot veſt, and returns back to him who 


railed it, after ſuch expiration, or during ſuch impoſh- 


bility : as if a man makes a feoffment to the »ſe of his 


intended wife for life, with remainder to the / of her 


firſt born ſon in tail; here, till he marries, the / re- 


ſults back to himſelf z after marriage, it is executed in 
the wife for life; and if ſhe dies without iflue, the whole | 


reſults back to him in fee. | 


Usk, fecendary, or Shifting, is that which, though exe- 
cuted, may change from one to another by circumſtances 
ex poſt facto: as, if A makes a feoffment to the w/e of | 


his intended wife and her eldeſt ſon for their lives, upon 


the marriage the wife takes the whole / in ſeveralty ; 
and upon the birth of a ſon, the w/e is executed jointly 


in them both. Blackſt. Comm. book ii. p. 335. 


USER de action, in Law, is the purſuing or bringing an 


action in the proper county, &c. See ACTION. 


USES, covenant te ſtand ſrijed to. See COVENANT. 


USES and cuſtoms of the ſea are certain maxims, ru'es, or 


uſages, which make the baſe or ground-work of the ma- 
ritime juriſprudence ; by which the policy of navigation, 


and commerce of the ſea, are regulated. | 
Theſe es and cuſtoms conſiſt in three kinds of regula- | 
tions. Ihe firſt, called /awws, or judgments of O1.ERON, | 


were made by order of queen Eleanor, ducheſs of Gui- 


enne, at her return from the holy war; and that chiefly 


from memoirs whigh the had gathered in the Levant, 
where commerce was at that time in a very flouriſhing 


condition. She called them rolls of Oleron, becauſe ſhe | 


then reſided in an ifland of that name, in the bay of 


Aquitaine. Thele were much augmented, about the | 


year 1266, by her ſon Richard, king of England, on his 
return from the Holy Lane. 1 5 
The ſecond regulations were made by the merchants of 


Wiſby, a city in the iſland of Gothland, in the Baltic, | 


anciently much famed for commerce; moſt of the nations 


of Lurope having their particular quarters, magazines, 


and ſkops, therein. Theſe were compiled in the Teute- 
nic language, and are till the rule in the northern coun- 


tries. Their date does not appear; but it is probable 


they were made ſince the year 1288, when the city of 
Wiſby was deſtroyed the firſt time, and afterwards re- 


ſtored by Magnus, king of Sweden. 


The third ſet of regulations was made at Lubec, about 


the year 1597, by the deputies of the HansE-towns, 


USHER, huiffier, ſigniſies an officer, or ſervant, who has 
the care and direction of the door of a court, hall, cham- | 


ber, or the like. 


In the king's houſhold there are four gentlemen-u/hers of 


the privy-chamber, with an annual ſalary of 200. each, 
pointed to attend the door, to give entrance, &c. to 


_ perſons that have admittance thither : four gentlemen- 
uſhers, waiters, whoſe ſalary is 150/. per annum; and | 
an aſſiſt ant gentleman- uſber, at 660. 13s. 4d. per annum: 
and eight gentlemen-uſbers, quarter-waiters in ordinary. 


There are alſo in the queen's houſhold three gentlemen- 


uſhers of the private chamber, three gentlemen-u/hers, | 


daily waiters ; each of whom has the ſame annual ap- 


pointment with thoſe of the king's houſhold; and three 


entlemen-uſhers, quarterly waiters, at 100/, per annum. 
Jn the French court there are two ſbers of the ante- 
chamber, or hall, where the king dines in public. They 


wait ſword by fide, all the year, and open the door to | 


fuch as are to come in. There are above ſixteen uſbers 


of the chamber, two of the cabinet, and one of the or- 


der of the Holy Ghoſt. 


The uſhers of the Inquiſition in Spain and Portugal, are 
eee of the firſt quality, who think themſelves highly 


onoured, by only looking io the doors of that facred 
tribunal: , „ 


Usnrn is alſo uſed for an officer in the exchequer; of 


which ſort, three or four attend the chieſ officers and 
barons, at the court at Weſtminſter, as alſo juries, ſhe- 


riffs, and other accomptants, at the pleaſure of the court. | 


See EXCHEQUER. 


UsHER of the black-rod. See BLACK-rod. 


In a chapter held at Whitehall, 13 Car. II. it was or- 
dained, that this office ſhould be fixed to one of the gen- 
tlemen-uſhers, daily waiters at court; the eldeſt of which 


always holds the place, and is called gentleman-u/her, and 
black-rad. | | | 
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In A 4 = of the Garter, 
carry the rod at the feaſt of St. George 
lemnities, which he alſo makes uſe * = ther ſo- 
attach delinquents, who have offended 5 10 
of the order, which he frequently Goth by toui 10 Natute, 
therewith: He wears a gold badge, embelliſhe 4. dem 
enſigns of the order. He has a houſe in Windſor. 1 
and other privileges... | | er caſlle, 
USNEA, in Natural Hiſtory, muſcus arboreus, en "SIN 
ſort of plant of the paraſite or moſs kind. 1 25 2 
a great brard on the oak, cedar, and „ = 
the characters of which are theſe: they are wheth © 
ſtitute of leaves, and are compoſed only of Jon a. * 
ſilaments or ſtalks, which are uſually ſolid, right _ 
a cylindric figure; the extremities, or other ho N 
theſe, are at times furniſhed with a fort of erent 
dies, dry and deſtitute of uſe, but ſeeming to ſu 10 th 
2 of flowers; theſe are hollow, in ſoim of 1 i 
rave no rim; the whole plants are fixed in the 424 N 
of miſletoe io the barks of trees. Micheli has ne 
counts of flowers and ſeeds in theſe plants; but Pill. 
nius ſuſpects the accuracy of the obſervation, and adds. 
that if there are ſuch, they are too minute to be of 5 
1 4" diſtinctions of the plants. Diller, 
III. UC. p. . N | 
Of this genus of plants Dillenius enumerates ni 
kei Gao: Um Bee ge. 
 Linnzus has referred the z ſucæ to the genus of Licess 
| in the order of algæ, and claſs of cryptogamia. ; 
UsNEA humana is a {mall greeniſh moſs, growing on hu- 
man ſkulls that have lain a long time expoſed to the air. 
It is ſuppoſed to be very aſtringent, and held proper to 
ſtop hxmorrhages. It is a'ſo an ingredient in the wea- 
pon-(alve of Paracelſus and Crollius. It has not a whit 
the more virtue for the place of its growth ; nor is there, 
indeed, any peculiar moſs of this name; but whatever 
ſpecies chances to grow on the ſkull, is taken for ule, 
USNEN, in Botany, a name given by Avicenna and Serz- 
pion to the plant kali, of which the alkali ſalt called pot. 
aſbes, and uſed in the compounding of our ſoap, is made. 
here are alſo ſeveral other things called by this name, 
and, in general, all that were uied in the ſcouring ot 
cleaning of cloaths. The dung of ſparrows was uſed by 
| ſome people for this purpoſe, as the dung of hogs is at 
| this time, and this was therefore called by ſome aſner. 
Hyſiop, a plant famous ſor its cleanſing virtue, was alſo 
called by the ſame name; and ſome have alſo applied it 
| to the ſoldanella, or ſea bind-wecd. wy 
Wherever, in the Arabian writers, the word 2ſuen is uſed 
in any of theſe latter ſenſes, there is ſomething added to 
_ diſtinguiſh which of the things before expreſſed is meant 
| by it; but whenever it ſtands alone and unexplained, it 
is to be underſtood as meaning the kali. | 
| USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, chief 
taken by way of dram; its baſis being brandy, or a more 
ordinary fpiri eee. . | 
The manner of making it is ſomewhat various, and the 
ingredients numerous. We ſhall give a receipt, much 
commended formerly, as a ſpecimen. _ | 
Jo two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound of Spa- 
niſh liquorice, half a pound of raifins of the ſun, fout 
| Ounces of currants, three of dates, fliced ; tops of thyme, 
baum, ſavory, and mint, and tops or flowers of roſemary, 
of each two ounces z cinnamon and mace bruiſed, nut- 
megs, aniſeeds, and coriander- ſeeds, bruiſed likewiſe, of 
each four ounces; citron, or lemon and orange-peci 
ſcraped, of each an ounce: all theſe are to be left to in- 
fuſe forty-eight hours in a warm place, often ſhaking 
them together; then ſet them in a cool place, fora week 1 
after which, the clear liquor is to be decanted off, an 
to it is to be put an equal quantity of net white port 
wine, and a gallon of canary. The whole 15 ages N 
be ſweetened with a proper quantity of double rence 
ſugar, | | 5 5 
USSAC, in the Materia Medica of the Arabians, a 25 
given by Serapio to the gum ammomacum of the the 
writers. It ſeems no other than a falſe ſpelling 5 
word aſſac, which is the common name of the o ut 
Avicenna, and other of the writers of that avon 0 
this does not ſeem to the ſame drug which we 
um ammoniacum at this time. 1 
us ITON, ie, formed from wrere, te burn, in P ß 
the preparing of certain fubſtances, by burring feathers; 
The ancients made uſe of burnt horns, nails, 2 : 
and other parts of animals, for divers remedies A 
moderns {till uſe æs uſtum, which 35 w_— 5 
copper that has undergone the 7/1297, _ _— 
The «u/tion of minerals is a more imperfect K. 
cination. It is a degree beyond greg they 
USTRINA, among the Romans, the place only in the 
burnt the bodies of the dead. It was 1 guburbe and 
Campus Martius, or ſome other place zun then ſome- 


he is appointed ic 


{ 


p 


onjy, but on the mere hazard of the voyage itſe! 


uight to another, See PY RANNV. 


vs u 


ſonetimes in the city for Fo om of quality ; and for the | 


eople on the E 
HA HO u/iulatio, a word uſed by pharmaceutic 
van to expreſs the roaſting or torrefying of humid or 


moiſt ſubſtances over 2 gentle fire, ſo as to render them | 


wdering. The ſame word is alſo uſed by ſome 
| 2 we call burning of wine. 
USTUM #5: See As ufium. 3 
UsUcAPTION, uſucaptio, in the Civil Law, is an acqui- 


ſition of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and en- 


j_ thereof for a certain term of years preſcribed by 
aw. 


regard to moveables, and the former with regard to im- 
moveables. But there is no eſſential difference between 


them; and, accordingly, preſcription and 1ſucaption are 


rally held ſynonyma. | | 
WSK rr, uſus fructus, in the Civil Law, the tempo- 
rary uſe or enjoyment of any lands or tenements ; or the 
right of receiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance, 


or other thing, without a power of alienating or chang- 


ing the property thereof. 


When the «ſufruduary dies, the uſufruit returns to the | 


proprietor. The dower or the jointure of a widow is 
only an u/ufru&?uary due; that is, ſhe only enjoys the 
uſufruit thereof, and cannot diſpoſe of the principal. 


All mutual preſents between man and wife, only import | 


the fruit of the goods of the firſt that dies, to the 
rofit of the ſurvivor. The incumbents of benefices are 


only uſufruftuary. An uſufruffuary has full right over 


the coppice; but he cannot fell timber-trees. 


USURA maritima, terms applied to contracts for the re- 
payment of money borrowed, not on the ſhip and 8 ods 

3. a8 
when a man lends a merchant 1000. to be employed in 


_ a beneficial trade, with condition to be repaid with ex- | 
traordinary intereſt, in cafe ſuch a voyage be ſafely per- 
formed. This kind of agreement is ſometimes called | 


fenus nauticum. See BOTTOMRY, and RESPONDE N- 


114. | 


'USURER, a perſon charged with a habit or act of u/ury. | 


The laws of our ancient Saxon and Norman kings are 
very ſevere upon #ſurers, or letters-out of money upon 


intereſt. Uſurarios quoque defendit rex Edvardus (Con- 


feſſor), ne remaneret aliquis in toto regno ſue; & ft quis 


| inde convictus ęſſet, quod ſænus cxegerat, omni ſubſtantia | 


propria careret, & poſica pro ex lege habeatur : quoniam 


eſura radix omnium malorum. Leg. Edv. Confell. cap. | 


37+ we | | - of 
They were, indeed, allowed to diſpoſe of their goods be- | 


fore conviction, and whilſt they were living; but after 
their death they were confiſcate, if it could be proved 


they lent money to 2% within a year before their death. 
If a clergyman were an u/urer, his goods were not to be 
confiſcated, but to be diſtributed to pious uſes. In thoſe | 


days u/ury was thus defined : 


I ſt uſura ſuos quiſquis tradit mibi nummos 
Spe lucri, fænus duplex uſura vocatur. 


VSURIOUS contra@ is any bargain, or contract, whereby 
a man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the | 


ſtatute allows. 


It is enacted by ſtatute 13 Eliz. cap. 8. that all brokers | 


hall be guilty of a præmunire, who tranſact any uſuricus 
contract where more than ten per cent. intereſt is taken. 


VSURPATION, in Law, an injurious uſing or enjoyment | 


of a thing, for continuance of time, that belongs of 


SURPATION, in a more peculiar ſenſe, denotes an abſo- 


tnted, In which caſe of v/urpation, the patron loſt by 


ihe common law not only his turn of preſenting pro hoc 
ice, but alſo the abſolute and perpetual inheritance of 
_ He acvowfon, ſo that he could not preſent again upon | 

e next avoidance, unleſs in the mean time he recovered | 
us right by a real action, viz, a writ of right of advow- | 
en. However, becauſe biſhops, in ancient times, ei- 


' 
lis ri 


ther by careleſſneſs or colluſton, frequently inſtituted 

dork upon the preſentation of uſurpers, and thereby de- 

rauded the real patrons of their tight of poſſeſſion, it 
e 


wa in ſubitance enacted by the ſlatute Weſtm. 2. 134 


dw, . cap. 5. ſect. 2. that if a poſſeſſory action be 
Ut within fix months after the avoidance, the pa- 
| Reps notwithſtanding ſuch uſurpation and inſtitu- 
you; recover that very preſentation ; which gives back to 
um the leiſin of the advowſon. Yet ſtill, if the true 
Wing omitted to bring his action within ſix months, the 
n was gained by the uſurper, and the patron to re- 
over it was driven to the long and hazardous proceſs of 


uiline mount. See Buüusru u. 


* 


Some make a difference between PRESCRIPTION and 
wſucaption 3 maintaining, that the Jatter is only uſed with | 


— 


5 SU 


a writ of right. To temedy which, it was farther et 
atted by ſtatute 7 Ann. cap. 18. that no uſurpation ſhall 
place the eſtate or intereſt of the patron; or turn it to 


a mere right; but that the true 1 may preſefit upon; 


the next avoidance, as if no ſuch uſ.1rp61;0n had hap- 
pened. So that the title of u¹rpation is now much nar- 
rowed, and the law ſtands upon this reaſonable founda- 
tion, that if a ſtranger uſurps my preſetitation, and I 
do not purſue my right within ſx months, I ſhall loſe 
that turn without remedy, for the peace of the church; 
and as a puniſhment for my own negligence ; but that 
turn is the only one I ſhall loſe thereby. Uſurpation 
now gains no right to the uſurpet, with tegard to any 
future avoidance, but only to the preſent vacancy: it 
cannot indeed be remedied after x months are paſt 
but, during thoſe fix months, it is only a ſpecies of di- 
ſturbance. Blackſt. Comm. book iti. p. 243, &. 


USURPATI1ON of franchiſes and liberties, is when a ſubject 


unjuſtly uſes any royal franchiſes, &c. And this is ſaid 


to be an 1ſurpation upon the king, who ſhalt have the 


writ of Q o warrants againſt the uſurpers; 


USURY, UsuRA, in the general, denotes a gain or pro- 


fit which a perſon makes of his money, by lending the 


ſame ; or it is an increaſe of the principal exacted for 
the Joan thereof; or the price a borrower gives for the 


1 of a ſum credited to him by the lender: called alſo 
intereſt, and, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, dty exchange; For 


lawful intereſt, ſce INTEREST. 47 ins f 
The word vſury is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe; viz: 
for an unlawſul profit which a perſon makes of his mo- 
ney; in which ſenſe it is, that 2% y is forbidden by the 
_ civil and eccleſiaſtical law, and even By the law of na- 
ture. In this ſenſe it alſo is, that it is held / to lend 
money on pawns, to exact intereſt for money, without 


ſurrendering the principal, and to ſtipulate intereſt for 


money which is not employed in trade, nor brings any 


profit to the perſon who receives it: but, as the Latin 
word vſura, at leaſt the plutal thereof, u,, may be 


underſtood of a lawful intereſt, v/ury, in Engliſh, might 


— 


alſo be uſed in the ſame harmleſs ſenſe. 


However, cuſtom has now diſtinguiſhed betwixt 2/7 
and legal intereſt; aud appropriated the term fury to 

that which exceeds the intereſt determined by ſtatute. 
The legal intereſt is five per cent. by 12 Anne, ſtat. 2. 


cap. 16. commonly called the ſtatute againſt 2 /ury, which 


ordains not only that all contracts for taking more than 
_ 5. per cent. and proportionably for a greater or leſs ſum, 


are in themſelves totally void, but alſo that the lender 


ſhall forfeit treble the value of the money borrowed. 


And farther if any ſcrivener or broker takes more than 
5s. per cent. procuration money, or more than 124. above 


the ſtamp duties for making a bond, he ſhall forfeit 20/. 
with colts, and ſha!l ſuffer impriſonment for half a 


year. „ | | 5 
The enemies to intereſt in general make no diſtinction 
between that and »/ary, holding any increaſe of money to 


be indefenſibly uſurious. And this they ground as well 
on the prohibition of it by the law of Moſes among the 
Jews, as alſo upon what is laid down by Ariſtotle, that 
money is naturally barren, and to make it breed mo- 


ney is prepoſterous, and a perverſion of the end of 


its inſtitution, which was only to ſerve the purpoſes 
of exchange, and not of increaſe. Hence the ſchool | 
divines have condemned the practice of taking in- 
tereſt, as being contrary to the divine law both natural 
and revealed; and the canon law has profcribed the 
taking of any, the leaſt, increaſe for the loan of money 


as à mortal hn. „ 
But, in anſwer to this, it may be obſerved, that the Mo- 


ſaical precept was clearly a political, and not a mera! 
ute ouſter or diſpoſſeſſion of the patron of a church; | 
and happens when a ſtranger, that hath no right, pre- 
ſenteth a clerk, and he is thereupon admitted and inſti- 


precept. It only prohibited the Jews from taking /r 
of their brethren ; but in expreſs words allowed them to 
take it of a ſtranger: Deut. xxiil. 20 which proves that 


the taking of moderate w/ury, or a reward for the ule, as 
the word ſigniſies, is not malum in ſe, ſince it was per- 


mitted where any but an Iſraelite was concerned. And 


as to Ariſtotle's reaſon, deduced from the natural bar- 


renneſs of money, the ſame may be alledged of houſes, 
which never breed houſes, &c. &c. And though mo» 


ney was originally uſed only for the purpoſes of ex- 


change, yet the laws of any ſtate may be well juſtiſied 


in permitting it to be turned to the purpoſes of profit, if 


the convenience of ſociety ſhall require it. And that 
the allowance of moderate intereſt tends greatly to the 
benefit of the public, eſpecially in a frading country, 
will appear, from the generally acknowledged principle, 
that commerce cannot ſubſiſt without mutual and exten- 
five credit. Unleſs money, therefore, can be borrowed, 
trade cannot be carried on; and if no ae were al- 
lowed for the hire of money, ſew perſons would care to 


lend it; or at leaſt, the cafe of rrowing at a ſhort 


warning would be emirely at an end. Thus, in the 


0 | Cark 


FD — 


dark ages of monkiſh hy e and civil tyranny, 


when intereſt was laid under a total interdict, commerce 
was alſo at the loweſt ebb, and fell entirely into the 


hands of the Jews and Lombards; but when men's 
minds began to be more enlarged, when true religion 


and real liberty revived, commerce grew 1 5 0 into cre- 


dit; and again introduced with itſelf its inſeparable com- 
panion, the doCtrine of loans upon intereſt. 


deed, while all degrees of profit from loans were diſ- 
countenanced, we find more complaints of 2/ury, and 


more flagrant inſtances of oppreſſion, than in modern 
times, when money may be eaſily had at a low intereſt. 


Moderate intereſt is neceſſary in every civil ſtate, if it 
were but to exclude that exorbitant intereſt to which the 
truly odious appellation of dry is applied, and which 
ought never to be tolerated in any well regulated ſociety. 
For, as tlie whole of this matter is well Kamel up by 
Grotius (De Jur. Bell. & Pac. lib. ii. cap. 12. ſect. 22.) 
if the compenſation allowed by law does not exceed the 
3 of the hazard run, or the want felt, by the 
oan, its allowance is repugnant neither to the revealed 
nor the natural law: but if it exceeds thoſe bounds, it 
is then oppreſhve «/ury; and though the municipal laws 
may give it impunity, they never can make it juſt. 


The exorbitance or moderation of intereſt, for money 


lent, depends upon two circumſtances, viz. the genera) 
inconvenience.of parting with it for the preſent, which 


reſults from the 1 of ſpecie or current money in 


the kingdom, and the hazard of loſing it entirely, ſo 
that the better the ſecurity, the lower will be the inte- 
reft : and therefore, the rate of intereſt is generally in a 
compound ratio, formed of the inconvenience and the 
hazard. 


Upon theſe two principles, compared together, different 


nations have at different times eſtabliſned different rates 


of intereſt, The Romans at one time allowed uſure 
centeſimæ, i. e. one per cent. monthly, or twelve per cent. 


. yearly, to be taken for common loans: but Juſtinian re- 


_ duced it to trientes, or one third of the as, or cente/ime, | 


i. e. four per cent. but allowed higher intereſt to be taken 


of merchants, becauſe there the hazard was greater. 
In like manner Grotius informs us, that in Holland the 
rate of intereſt uſed to be eight per cent. in common 


loans, but twelve to merchants. 


Our law eſtabliſhed 


one ſtandard for all alike, where the pledge or ſecurity 


U 


in erder to prevent fraud and 
ook ii. p. 455 | 


is not put in aN 
1 ſury. Blackſt. Com. | 
T, a Latin term, ſignifying, literally, as; much uſed in 
the ſtating of ratios and proportions. 


Sir Iſaac Newton aſſigns its uſe thus: if indeterminate 
quantities of divers kinds be compared together, and one 


of them be ſaid to be ut, as, any other, directly, or in- 


_ verily; the meaning is, that the firit is increaſed, or di- 


miniſhed, in the ſame ratio as the latter. And if one of 


them be ſaid to be, ut, as, two or more others, directly, 
or inverſly; the meaning is, that the ſirſt is increaſed, 


Thus, if A be faid to be as B directly, and as C directly, 


diminiſhed, in the ſame ratio with B x C x 


U 


or diminiſhed, in a ratio compounded of the ratios in 
which the others are increaſed or diminiſhed. 


and as D inverſly ; the meaning is, it is increaſed, or 
288 | * 
D 
— | 
, in Muſie, the firſt of the muſical notes. See NoTE. 
Ut, re, mi, fa; the clef of G, re, fol, ut; of C, /ol, 
ul, &c. | : 5 | | 5 
This note, with the reſt, were taken out of the hymn of 
St. John Baptiſt, compoſed about the year 770, in the 


are to each other in a given ratio. 


time of Charlemagne, according to PFoſſevin, by Pau- 


lus Diaconus of Aquileia. 


It queant laxis, &c. See 
Music. | NE ; 


 UTAMANIA, in Ornithology, the name of a bird of the | 


web-footed kind, wanting the hinder toe. It is common 
about the iſland of Crete, and is very expert at diving. 


It is of the ſize of a teal, and has its head and back | 


black, and its belly white. Its feathers reſemble down 


rather than plumage ; but though they are ſoft and flen- 
der, they are very firmly affixed to the ſkin. Its beak is 


U'TAS, 'o#ava, in our Statutes, the e 


ſharp at the edges, and covered in a great part with down. 


From the deſcription of Bellonius, as well as his figure, | 


u 


this bird approaches to the common razor-bill, if 


it is 
indeed eſſentially different from it. | 


ighth day following 


any feaſt or term; as the utas of St. Michael, &c. And 


any day between the feaſt and the octave is ſaid to be 
within the utas. The uſe of this is in the return of 


writs, as appears by ſtat. 51 Hen. III. 


UTENSIL, 


TENSILE, a little domeſtic moveable, par- 


_ ticularly ſuch as belong to the kitchen. Such as pots, 


pans, plates, &c. 


1 


U 


U 
1 


U 


1 
U 


UTERINE hemorrhages. In this 


and the ſtibium ceratum has al 


UTER1, hydrops. 
UTER1, procidentia and retroverſio. 
UTER1, vagina or cervix. 


UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying 


TLAGATIO, in Law-Terms, an oT. WD 
UTLAGAT'O capiendo, quando utlagatnr in 45 | 


TFNSILS are more particularly uſed in wax 
ables which the hoſt is obliged to furn 
quartered with him; which are, a be 


a pot, and a ſpoon. "They are likew 
at their hoſt's ſire, and candle, 


2 ſor the 
iſh the 


© à place 


Uterine brothers or ſiſters are thoſe born 


ther, but by different fathers, ol the ſame mo- 


UTtRINUS, furor, in Medicine. See Fu Rox. 


Men are ſubject to the like diſeaſe, as well; 
ſo that it might with more propriety be called, te fr 
venereus, Or venereal” fury. It had its name, + fag 


rinus, from an opinion, that it proceeded fro 
Wh I m va 
riſing from the womb to the brain. OR, 


It has been frequently found, that maids, 
poſſeſſed, were only ſeized with the uteri 


n; 


ſuppoſed to be 
ne fury, 

dangerous diſorder the 
s much recommended : 


| is alſo been tried with great 
ſucceſs. Sec Vir RUM antimonii ceratum. 


In the Stockholm Acts, 1770, there are ſeveral caſes of 
uterine hæmorrliages cured by 4 or & grain of IPECACH 

AN HA, rubbed with fugar, given every four hours or of. 
tener. In one caſe, the hzmorrhage returned on Ailton 
tinuing the medicine, and ceaſed on repeating it. Theſe 
ſmall doſes had good effects in catarrhal coughs, even in 
thoſe which attend conſumptions; and if not beneficia 

are at leaſt not hurtful, in bloody coughs, in which vo. 
witing has ſeveral times been obſerved to come on, with- 
out any increaſe of the hæmorrhage. They may be uſe- 
ful in peripneumony and pleuriſy, in which cough is 
often the molt troubleſome ſymptom, and in which ſe. 
neka root (which in increaſed doſes proves alſo emetic) 
has been fo much recommended. 


STYPTIC cue of Helvetius i 


UTERINUS /apis, in Natural Hiftory, a name given by 


ſome authors to a ſtone found in New Spain, and in 
ſome other parts of America; it is very hard and heavy, 
of a beautiful black, and capable of a very elegant po- 


| liſh. The natives cut it into various ſhapes, and apply 


it to the navel in diſeaſes of the womb, and pretend that 
it poſſeſſes very great virtucs. LD 


UTERINUM jyecur. See JecuR, „ 
UTERUS, in Anatomy, the matrix, or womb; that organ 


of generation, in women, wherein the buſineſs of con- 
ception is performed, and wherein the embryo or feetus 


1s lodged, fed, and grows, during the time of geſtation, 


or till its delivery. Its deſcription ſee under Wows; 
its office, &c. under GENERATION, CONCEPTION, 
GESTATION, and FoETUS. . 1 
TERUS of fiſh. Among the fiſh kinds, all thoſe which 
are oviparous have no uterus; but on the contrary, all 
the viviparous fiſhes have this part. The whales, and 
all the cetaceous kinds, as alſo many of the cartilaginons 
ones, have the uterus very fair. It is probable that the 


. eel kind alſo have it; but this is leſs certain, the gene- 
ration of thoſe ſiſhes being yet ſomewhat obſcure. The 


uterus in the cetaceous fiſhes is always divided into tuo 
proceſſes or horns ; but in the cartilaginous ones it is di- 


Mags |. vided into two glandulous bodies, which are pervious, 
$ that 18, and, according to the opinion of Needham, diſcharge 2 


whitiſh liquor into the womb, and are of great uſe in 
gravidation. | or I es | 
TERI, cornua, are alſo called HORNs of the Wo. 
TERL, fundus, See Fun... 
See DRorsY. | 5 
See the articles. 
See thoſe articles. 


TFANG THE, in our old Law-Books. See Ou TT AK. 


THEFE, ä 
proſitable, or uſe- 
ful; ſometimes uſed, by Engliſh authors, in the ſame 
ſenle.- 3 333 
The utile and the dulce, profit and delight, are bow 
be aimed at in poetry; but it is diſputed, which of the : 
is to be aimed at in the Grit place. Corneille ſays, of 
preſly, Dans la tragedie Putile entre que ſous la forme « 
delettable. 3 | | ee 
In the language of the philoſophers, there is u 4 bs 
utile, but what is juſt and honeſt : 4b _—_ ow 
neſlum : nibil malum, niſi turpe. Cie. de Fin. lib. l. 
TILE dominium. See DOMINIUM- 


TLAGARIA: perdanalio. Sec PERDONATIO: 
| TLAWRY- 


for apprehending ? 


it 1 ö writ ; 
poſtea fugit in altum, a zal fies into in- 


man who is outlawed in one county, 
other. See OUTLAWRY. 


U'TLAGATUM capias. See CA I4s. 
UTLAGH, UTxLaGHus. See Ou TLAY- | 
UTLAND, Outland, is oppoſed to INLAND: UTLARYs 


„ 


oral Tx, in Church Hiſtory, an appellation given 


UTRICULARIA, in Botany, the name of a plant uſed by 


Jp is plain, obtuſe and erect; the lower is large, plain, 
and undivided : between the two there is a heart-fathion. 


the piſtillum has a round germen, a thread-like ſtyle of 


UTRICULT yoliorum, a name given by the writers on the 
anatomy of plants to a number of ſmall and fine veſſels, | 
- which fill up the interſtices between the ſeveral ra- 


ſmaller utriculi; ſo that nature ſeems but forming new 
bodies, by making congeries of the ſame, but in a more 


UVA 


| of reproach, to thoſe in Bohemia who commu- 
| bf tte nder boch ſpecies, bread and wine. 


Linus for what other authors have called /entibularia, 
or hooded water-milfoil. This, in his ſyſtem of botany, 
is alſo a diſtin genus of plants, of the diandria mono- 
nia claſs ; the characters of which are; that the cup is 
4 two-leaved perianthium; its leaves being very ſmall; of 
an oval figure, hollow, and falling with the flower ; the 
flower is labiated, and conſiſts of one petal z the upper 


ed palate, ſtanding a little out; the nectarium is cor- 
niculated, 1s ſhorter than the petal, and is produced | 
from its baſe. The ſtamina are two ſhort and crooked | 
laments ; the antherz are ſmall, and cohere together; 
the length of the cup, and a conic ſtigma, The fruit is 


ſeeds are very numerous. There are eight ſpecies. 


mifications of the ſurculi, or minuteſt diviſions of the 


branches of the middle rib. | 


Theſe are to be examined by good microſcopes, in order 
to obtain any idea of their ſtructure. This is found to 
be compoſed of a reticular plexus of fine white and flat 
ſilaments, whoſe interſtices are again filled up with other 


minute ſtate. When the largeſt of theſe are opened by 
a fine inſlrument, they are found to conſiſt only of a 
white ſkin, containing a greeniſh matter, compoſed of | 
particles ſo fine, that the belt glaſſes are uſed in vain to | 
diſtinguiſh their figure. | | | 


Accident ſometimes offers what all the art in the world | 


would attempt in vain z and the leaves of trees, whoſe | 
cuticle has been eat off on one fide by ſmall inſeQs, | 


ſometimes afford views of theſe wtricult, which no art | 
could have laid open in ſo nice a manner, or in ſuch va- 
rious views. Act. Erudit. Ann. 1722. p. 28. | 


UTRUM, Juris Ur xu. See JuR1s, ASSISE, &c. 
UTTER barri/ter. See BARRISTER. 9 5 
UVA, grape. See GRA PE. 


Vu lupina, wolf-berries, in Botany, a name given by ſome | 
authors to the common water-elder, and by others to the 


Uva quercus, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given to certain | 
accidental productions of the oak, a tree famous for pro- 


| bon of the juices, occafioned by the puncture of the fl 


_ could not diſcover the leaſt appearance of any animal re- 


of the great American vit is idæa, or crane-berries. 


herba Paris, or herb true- love. 


Uv marina, in Botany, the name given by many authors | 


to the ephedra, the ſea-grape, or ſhrub ſea-horle-tail. 


ducing many ſuch, beſides its common ſruit : the beſt 


account we have of this in particular, is from Mr. Mar- | 
_ chant. He obſerved a vaſt quantity of this production 
upon an oak of about twelve feet high; this tree had no | 
- acorns, but there hung from almoſt all the branches | 


great number of greyiſh threads, of two inches or more 
in length, and i 


times two or three, ſometimes ten or twelve on a thread; 
theſe were of the ſize of a half-ripe red gooſeberry, but 
they had no umbilicus, nor any appearance of fibres; 


they were hard and not bollow, but filled with a cottony |. 
matter, very cloſely compacted. The threads on which 
theſe berries were produced all grew out of the alæ of | 


the leaves, in the.very places where the buds of the ru- 


diments of young branches ſhould have come; and over | 

theſe filaments there were often a few ſmall leaves, of 

ue regular ſhape of the oak-leaof 
It is generally aſſerted, that there are eggs of inſects 


lodged in all theſe extraordinary productions of the oak, 
Which are ſuppoſed to be. produced by a wrong deriva- 


which leaves thoſe eggs; but the moſt accurate ſearc 


mains in any part of theſe productions, neither in the 
rries, nor in the threads that ſupport them. ” 


mere is another ſpecies of this remarkable production, Uya wulpis, a name given by ſome authors to the common 


ering from the former, by not having the long threads | 
'UVARIA, in Botany, a genus of the polyandria polygynia 


on which the berries of that are ſupported ; this, how- 
2 has been confounded by the generality of naturaliſts 
nder the ſame name, and of this Mr. Marchant has 


Da, an equally accurate deſcription. In the month of | 


in 1 obſerved a young oak.of about ſix feet high, 
full & ego as, in a very flouriſhing condition, very 
ot branches and leaves, but without fruit. The 


a ſilky flexible matter; to ſeveral parts | 
of theſe there were fixed certain round berries ſome- | 


UTLARY, or UTLAWRY; UTLaGARA, See Oor-! 


a large conic capſule, containing only one cavity: the | 


berries; the 


without any remarkable ſmell. 


—_ 


Young branches of thi f 
Nor. W. ” 0 bow oak were loaded with cluſters of 


| 
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red bekries, of the ſhape and fize of common red gobſs 
| y ſtood principally at or near the extremities 
of the branches, and were of a very poliſhed and ſhin- 
ing ſurface, and of a ſpongy and Cadel ſubſtance: They 
ſtood in cluſters of three, four; and five together, and 
each grew immediately to the branch, without any pe- 
dicle; they had ſome appearance of fibres, but not the 
leaſt mark of an umbilicus, as in the regular fruits. On 
opening theſe berries, they were foünd full of a mucilagi- 
nous and viſcous juice, of a red colour, tolerably fluid, and 
having ſome fibres intermingled with it; the taſte of this 
Juice was acrid, and its ſmell diſagreeable, and like that 
of rotten wood ; but there appeared not in theſe, _ 
more than in the other ſpecies, any the leaſt appearance 
of any thing belonging to an animal, no egg, no worm, 
no fly, nor indeed any foreign body of any ſort What- 
ever. | $4 CI 
Theſe berries, though ſo large and ſucculent, ate but of 
a very ſhort duration, for Mr. Marchant going three 
days after he had ſcen them in the greateſt perfection, to 
gather ſome of them, with. intent to try their juice on 
different liquors, found they were all become flaccid and 
withered ; and returning again three days after this, they 
were ſo entirely periſhed and gone, that there remained 
only a few veſtiges of thin ſkins on the places where they 
had been fixed to the tree, and ſome few fallen ones 
among the buſhes, that grew under the tree; and upon 
inquiring of the people who lived thereabout, to know 
whether theſe berries were a regular annual production 
of the tree, they told him that they never remembered 
to have ſeen any thing of the kind before. 
It may not be caſy N to account regularly for theſe 


fortuitous productions, for they ſeem merely of the na- 
ture of monſters among animals, and it may be allowed 


no improbable conjecture in regard to them, that the 
root of theſe ſmall trees having taken in more nourilh- 
ment than they ſhould circulate, when it came to load 


the tender extremities of the young branches, may have 
made its way through their laxer texture, and being re- 


tained yet in ſome of their membranes, may have ſwelled 
out more and more, by the addition of freſh matter, 
and finally have been matured by the ſun's heat into 
theſe ſeemingly regular productions. Mem. Acad. Par. 


1692. | vb „ | 
Uva uri, in ah 4 the name of a ſpecies of AxB UTS, 
with trailing ſtalks 


and entire leaves, called in Engliſh 
bear's whortleberry. This plant is found on the ſnowy. 


Fel LOTS: : . hills of Auſtria and Styria, but more plentifully on the 
Uvx gruina, in the Materia Medica, the name of the fruit 


Swediſh hills: it is alſo a native of the highlands of Scot- 


land, and is now cultivated in ſome of our gardens. 


The leaves of this plant have a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, 
Infuſions of them in 
water ſtrike a deep black colour with ſolution of chaly- 


beate vitriol, but ſoon depoſit the black matter, and be- 


come clear. 
Cloths, &c. | | 
The leaves of wa ur/i have of late been greatly cele- 
brated in calculous and nephritic complaints, and other 
diforders of the urinary organs; the doſe is half a dram 
of the powder of the leaves every morning, or two or 
three times a day. See STONE. Ea 

De Haen relates, after large experience of this medicine 


For their uſe in dying, fee DyiNG of 


in the hoſpital of Vienna, that ſuppurations, though ob- 
ſtinate and of long continuance, in the kieneys, ureters, 
bladder, urethra, ſcrotum, and perinæum, without any 


venereal taint or evident marks of a calculus, were in 


general completely cured by it; that of thoſe who had a 


manifeſt calculus, ſeveral found permanent relief, ſo 
that, long aſter the medicine had been left off, they con- 
tinued free from pain or inconvenience in making wa- 
ter, though the catheter ſhewed that che calculus till 
remained ; that others, who ſeemed to be cured, re- 
lapſed on leaving off the medicine, and were again ſuc- 


ceſſively relieved on repeating the uſe of it; while 


others obtained only temporary and precarious relief. In 
ſeveral caſes, paregorics were joined to the uva , and 
other mild aſtringents have been recommended for the 


ſame intentions. | 


Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the trials of the uva u, made 
in this country, have by no means anſwered expectation: 
in all caſes within his knowledge, it produced great ſick- 
neſs and uneaſineſs, without any apparent benefit, though 
continued for a month. Mat. Med. 


nightſhade. 


_ claſs. Its characters are theſe: the calyx has three 
leaves, the flower has fix petals, and the berries are nu- 
merous, pendulous, and contain four ſeeds. There are 
two ſpecies. 


VUBARANA, in Icbtbyology, the name of an barengiform 


fiſh, caught in the American ſeas. 
It xeſembles in figure our river trout, Its body is very 
143 neatly 


Y UL 


nearly of the ſamic thicktiefs all the way, but is elevated 
a little on the back, and ſomewhat lender juſt near the 
tail. Ir grows to à foot in length, and to 5 inches in 
 thickneſs.. It is a very well taſted fiſh, and is generally 
dteſſed with the ſcales on; they being not oifeues in 
cating. | Marggrave's Hiſtoty of Bräfil. 5 

VE A, in Anatomy, aciniformis tunica, the third tunic, or 


1 of the eye. 


And colout of a a called, by the Latins, uva. 
"Which reaſon, Alſo, ſome have given it the name of aci- 
© niformis, from àcinus. 3 , 
The hind-part of this coat, or that next the orbit of the 
eye, on each lide, is called the choroides; and is derived 
from the pia mater. ee le e ee Saha 
The anterior or fore part is, like the former, tranſparent, 
dut thinner; ahd is, by authors, reckoned as a different 
unic, and called ws. 1 
Oft the duplicatuxe of this part, is formed that ſtriped, 
variegated circle, called the lui of the eye. 
And in its middle is a perforation, through which ap- 
| pears a little black ſpeck, which is the ſight, or PUPIL, 
of the eye; and about which the iris forms a ring. 
From the infide of this membrane ſpring certain fibres, 
which ſpread themſelves round the cryſtalline humour ; 
ſerving to contract or dilate the ſight, at pleaſure. | 
Mr, Ferren demonſtrated to the Academy of Sciences at 


Paris, the Iymphatic veſſels of the àe a of the human | 


eye. Hiſt. de l' Acad. de Sciences, 17 38. 


The production of the wore Tres the membrana pupil. 
| 


laris, which cloſes the pupil in the foetus. This mem- 

| brane was diſcovered by the perſon whom Dr. Hunter 
© (Med. Com. part i. p. 63) calls Dr. F-—s S——=s, and 
alſo by M. 


Haller (Opuſcula, p. 342) ſays, that the time when this 


membrane difappears is uncertain, but he is confident | 


, that it is never found in a full-grown foetus. _ 


VULCAN, in Mythology, the fon of Jupiter and Juno, 


' who, on account of his deformity, was caſt down from 


Heaven into the iſland Lemnos, and breaking his leg 
with the fall, is always repreſented as lame, At Lemnos, 
he let up the trade of a ſmith, and taught the Lemni- 


1370 ans, in recompence of the ſuccours they afforded him, 


the manifold uſes of fire and iron: he is alſo repreſented 
as the manuſacturer of Jupiter's thunder, and the arms 
of the other gods. The poets deſcribe him as blackened 
and 8 from the forge; with a face ted and fiery, 
whilſt at his work; and tired and heated after it. 


This poor God is almoſt always the ſubject, either of 
© pity or of ridicule. He is the great cuckold of heaven; 


and his lameneſs ſerves to divert the gods. The great 
cCkleſtial deities ſeem to have admitted Vulcan among 


them merely to make them nh and to be the butt of | 


the whole company. Spence's Polymetis, p. 81. 
Cicero mentions three other /ulcans; one the ſon of 


Calum, the ſecond the ſon of the Nile, and the other 
the ſon of Menalius, who inhabited the Vulcanian iſles, | 
 VULCANALIA, among the Romans, a feſtival in honour 

of Vulcan, which was kept from the twenty-third to the | | 
tles, they had juſter Greek copies, and thoſe better 


twenty-ninth of Auguſt. On this occaſion the people 
_ uſed to throw animals into the fire, i | 


VULGAGO, a name given by ſome botanical authors to | 


the aſarum or aſarabacca, whoſe leaves and root are uſed 


in medicine. Res 5 5 „ 
VULGAR arithmetic, fractions, and purgation. See the 
ſubſtantives. | | | „ 


ULGATE, a very ancient Latin tranſlation of the Bi- 
ble; and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges 
eo be authentic. | C00 

The ancient Vulgate of the Old Teſtament was tranſlated, 
almoſt word for word, from the Greek of the Septua- 


gift. The author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo 


much as gueſſed at. 


It was a long time known by the name of the Italie, or 
„d verſion; as being of very great antiquity in the Latin | 


church. It was the common, or vulgar verſion, before 
St. Jerom made a new onez whence it has its name 
2 = a be: I | . 


« 2 —_ 


Nobilius, in 1588, and F. Morin, in 1628, gave new 


editions of it; pretending to have reſtored, and re-Col- 
lated it, from the ancients who had ciced it, The Vul- 
gate was held, by St. Augultine, to be preferable to all 
the other Latin verſions then extant z as rendering the 
words and ſenſe of the ſacred text more cloſely and juſtl 

than any of the reſt. It has ſince been retouched from 


the correction of St. Jerom; and it is this mixture of the | 


ancient Italic verſion, and ſome cortections of St, Jerom, 

that is now called the Vulzate, and which the council of 

Trent has declarcd to be authentic, | | 

It is this Vulgate alone that is uſed in the Romiſh church, | 
excepting for ſome paſſages of the ancient /ulgate left in 
the miſlal, and the pfalms; which are ſtill ſung accord- 
ing to the old Italic verſion, „„ 1 

RE 2 | 


| 


. 
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The two principal.popiſh editions of the Fulparears 


former was printed in 1590, after pope Sixtus had N 


of the Chriſtian world, aſſembled a c 
_ dinals for their aſſiſtance and counſc1, 
| | | the whole himſelf; This edition was declared t 
[t is called uv, on accoufit of its feſembling the nero | : 

dor] with a tremendous excommunication of 


and deſignedly contradictory in ſenſe : and yet this edi. 


See Kennicott's State of the printed Hebrew Text, & 
vol. it. p. 198, &c. 7 Tot e 
VUuLGATE of the New Teſtament, This the Romaniſts ge. 
. nerally hold preferable, to che common Greek text, * 


|. ſome wherein the Greek reading appears more clear and 
achendorf, Haller, and Albinus, in 1731. |. | he 
might be corrected from the firſt, if the holy ſce ſhould 

think fit. But thoſe differences, for the generality, ouly 


Bouhours ſpent the laſt * of his life, in giving a 


ament was publiſhed by the univerſity of Oxford; and 


divers verſions of the Bible in the vulgar tongues, ob- 


comparing paſſages that occur in the moſt celebrated 
Greek manuſcripts, with the ſame paſſages in the Ju. 


the New Teſtament was made, and at the time it was 


N. Simon calls the Greek verſion of the Septuagint, be- 
the ancient Greek, which was couſequently diſuſed; ſo 


VULNERARIA, in Botany. See LAP v's fager. 


cine, an epithet given to remedies, proper 


VULNERARY water. 3 * 
VULPANSER, in Ornitho/ogy, a name given by lome au 


VULPECULA, in /chthyology, 


VuLPECULA et ANSER, 


which he reckons twenty-ſeven ſta 


VUL 


* — 


of popes Sixtus the Vth. and Clement the VIIIch. ol 


leed the moſt ancient MSS. and beſt printed „ le 
ſummoned the moſt learned men out of bal the —— 
ongregation of — | 

and preſided over 


rected in the very beſt manner poſſible, and Le 


ev 

who ſhould preſume ever afterwards to Kal ag or 
Fro of the edition thus authentically promulged þ 
lis holineſs, ſitting in that chair, in ua Petri vivit #4 
teſlas, et excellit auttoritass The other edition was . 
liſned in 1592, by pope Clement the VIIIth; which Ls fo 
different from that of Sixtus, as to contain two thouſand 


variations, ſome of whole verſes, and many others clear] 


4 


tion is allo pronounced authentie, and enforced by the 
lame ſentence of excommunication with the former. 


cauſe it is this alone, and not the Greek text, that the 
council of Trent has declared authentic: accordingly that 
church hae, as it were, adopted this edition, and the 
prieſts read no other at the altar, the preachers quote no 
other in the pulpit, nor the divines in the ſchools. 

Vet ſome of their beſt authors, F. Bouhours, for in- 
ſtance, own, that among the differences that are found 
between the common Greek, and the Vulgate, there are 


natural than that of the Latin; fo that the ſecond 


conſiſt in a few ſyllables, or words: they rarely touch 
the ſenſe, Beſides, in ſome of the molt conſiderable, 
the Fulgate is authorized by ſeveral ancient manuſcripts. 


French tranſlation of the New. Teſtament, according to 
the Yulgate. In 1675, a new edition of the Greek Teſt- 


great care taken therein, to compare the common Greek 
text with all the moſt ancient manuſcripts in England, 
France, Spain, and Italy; and to note the differences 
obſerved therein. | Er: 


In the preface of this work, the editors, ſpeaking of the 


ſerve of the Vulgate, that there. is no verſion of any lan- 
guage to be compared with it. And this they juſtify, by 


gate, where there is any difference between that, and the 
common printed Greek copy. In effect, it is probable, 
that at the time the ancient Italic, or Vulgate verſion of 


afterwards compared with the Greek manuſcripts, by St. 
Jerom ; as they were then nearer the times of the apo- 


kept, than any. of thoſe uſed when printing was firll ſet 
on foot. _ | EY” 


fore it was reviſed and reformed by Origen, The anc!ent 
Vulgate Greek.  Origen's correction was preferred to 


that we have now ſcarce any copies thereot. See 8Er- 
TUAGINT. | | 


VULNERARY, formed from viu/nus, wound, in Medi- 


ſor the cure 


of wounds and ulcers. 3 <Q lockia, or 
There are divers v#/nerary herbs ; as ariſtolochia, 


e 6 „r elEheal!: plaintain, mouſe-ear, 
birth-wort ; ſauicle, or ſelf-heal ; plaintain, the holy 


veronica, or fluellin; agrimony, vervain, or 
herb, Ke. OE VERA 105 
There are alſo vulnerary potions, compoſed of ory 
ſimples. Vuluerary ballams, unguents, plaſters, 5 
See BAlLs Au, &c. eee 

| See WATER. 
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thors to the ſhell drake, or borrow-duck, à ver oalts, 


ful ſpecies of duck, common on ſome N 
. ra bo 
and called by the generality of 8 by Bellonivs 


and Geſuer to the fiſh called by the generality of authors 


INE. | 
CENTRINE Fox and Gooſe, in e 
formed ſtars by evelius, 
rs ; but Flamſteed enu- 
latitude, &c- of whic 


conftellation made out of un 


merates thirty-five z the longitude, 
are as follow: | 
Names 


the root EE 7 22 28 29043 18 425 
in che right hind foot 420 45 437 39 426 
es | | 124 51 30137 59 506 


Lal of the tail | 
VULPES, in Zoology. See Fox. 
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In the left hind foot 14 56 59138 7 715 
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South at the root of the tail r [21 
Firſt of the tail, or north at 
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35. 
Vulpes marina, in inte See Sea- Fox. 


in which they burnt foxes. 
VULTUR, Vurrunx, in Ornithology, the name of a ge- 
nus of birds of the Hawk kind: the characters of 


. which are that the bill is ſtraight, and hooked only at |. 


the,endz the head has no feathers, and at the baſe of 
the bill is covered with a naked ſkin, and the tongue is 
biid. Of this genus Linnæus enumerates eight ſpecies, 
12, the gryphus or CONDORE,, the harpyia or fled E A- 
GLE, the papa king of vultures, or coxcaquauhtli, the 
monachus, black creſted or Arabic vulture, the aura or 


"ubu of Braſil, the bearded, golden or Bætic vulture of | 


Leypt, the percnoptcrus, or ſacred vulture of Egypt, and 
ee 5; 1 

There are no vultures in Great Britain, nor any north 
of the Baltic: but the various ſpecies are found in the 
louthern parts of Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, 
% low as Terra del Fuego. They are a ſluggiſh unge- 
"erous race, preying oftener on dead animals, and even 
n putnid carcaſes, than on living creatures: their ſenſe 
of ſmelling is moſt exquiſite : they collect in flocks from 
at diſtances; and are directed to their prey by the 


1 11889 10. . 
la the right fore foot of the fox 1 28 49042 41 5ol5 
Fir in the neck N 2 43 243 58 266 
og de ep: rn 8 7 19042 40 965 | 
Over the back 31 37/47 1 43.5 
| 15. 
At the left fore foot * 5 39 1144 15 505 
Firtt at the left ſhoulder 6 36 40042 41 1245 
| | 9 3 51145 34 5416-5 
y 24 14/45 24 280 
| 9 19 24145 { 48. 
"206. | | | 
i l io 59 28047 2 86.6 
Second at the left.houlder OY 9 7 4642 o 27); 
Sang 1 wes 1 4 1246 x; 26he5 
Firſtin the fide | 5 9 58 474 1 83/6 
Second in the ide 11 26 23042 26 3016 
E | | | 
In the hip bone 16 10 44] 2 45 1106 
F | | 116 42 41143 13 32%; 


16 4 26040 54 106 
in the thigh | | [18 22 3441 30 546 


omans, a feaſt celebrated on 


|. - the glottis. 


18 12143 37 966 
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ſagacity of their noſtrils: they fly ſlowly and heavity$ 
are very greedy and voracious to a proverb; and they ate 
bold and fearleſs, preying in the midſt of cities, un- 
daunted by mankind. Pennant's Genera of Birds, p. 2. 
See Tab. V. Birds, No 59. pt 

VULTURIUS, among the Romans, a throw of the tal, 
otherwiſe called canis. See TALaRius ludus. 


[VULTUuR1vs /apis, a name given by many to the ſtone 


called QUANDRos. | 
VULTURNALIA. See Vol TURNALIA. 
VULT US de Luca, the ſame with vERONICA. 


VULVA, quaſi value, diors, a name which ſome phyſicians 


give to the vagina, and others to the uterus, or womb, 

VULVA is ſometimes alſo uſed for the cunnus, or whole 
pudendum muliebre. 

VUNENA, a name given by the people of Guinea to a 
kind of catch-fly, or lychnis, common in that part of 
the world, and much uſed by them in a decoction to 
cure ſwellings of the legs. Petivet has called it lychnis 

Cuineenſis fruftu caryophylloide foliis reris marini, hiv ſulis, 
anguſtioribus. Phil. Tranſ. NY 232 f > 


* 


|UVULA, in Anatomy, a round, ſoft ſpongeous body, like 


the end of a child's finger; ſuſpended from, the palate, 
near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly over 


Its uſe is, to break the force of the cold ait, and prevent 


| its entering too precipitately into the lungs. 5 
It is formed of a duplicature of the membrane of the 


palate; and it is called by ſome authors, columella, and, 
by others, gurgulio. It is moved by two pair of muſcles, 
and ſuſpended by as many ligaments. The muſcles are, 
the external, called the $SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, which 
draws the uvu/a upwards and backwards; and hinders the 
maſticated aliment from paſſing into the foramina of the 
noſtrils in deglutition : and the internal, called the 
PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS ; Which draws the uvula up- 
wards and forwards. _ 3 | S | 
Both theſe muſcles move the uvulu upwards, to give 


room for ſwallowing ; and ſerve to raiſe it, when re- 


laxed, and fallen down. In which caſe, it is uſual to 
promote its riſing, by applying a little beaten pepper on 
the end of a ſpoon, or tome other warm aromatic pow- 
der to it. . „ | 3 

Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no uvula are ſubject to 
the phthiſic, and uſually die thereof; becauſe the cold 


| : air, entering the lungs too haſtily, ſoon injures them. 


See PRTHISIs. | | | | 
The cutting out of the #7u/a, when ſwelled and hang- 


'E ng down, is commonly pradtiſed in Scotland, and no 
O 


er remedy applied than a piece of bread and cheeſe. 
The ſurgeon, who is ſome neighbouring peaſant, uſes 
alſo no other inſtrument than his knife; and yet all ſuc- 
ceeds very well. | | | 5 
UvuL prolapſus, vel procidentia. See PROLAPSUS, 
UVULARIA, in Botany, a genus of the hexandria mono- 
gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has no 
empalement; it has oblong, erect, ſpear-ſhaped petals, 
and fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina terminated by oblong, erect, 
Four-cornered ſummits ; it has an oblong, obtuſe, three- 
cornered germen, ſupporting a ſtyle longer than the 
ſtamina, crowned by a triple, obtuſe, ſpreading ſtigma- 
the germen afterwards turns to an oblong obtuſe cap- 
ſule, with three lobes, and as many cells, filled with flat 
orbicular ſeeds ranged in a double order. Miller reckons 
two, and Linnæus three ſpecies. | | 


| UVULARIa, in the Materia Medica, the name given by 


authors to the plant called hypogloſſum, or double-tongue. 


| UXOR, in the Language of the Chemiſts, the mercury of 


metals. 'This is the wife they ſay, and ſulphur 1s the 
huſband. See MarITus. lots op CO 

UXORIUM, in Antiquity, a fine, or forfeit, paid by the 
Romans for not marrying. . | + 

UZIFIR, Uzuxrar, or UzirUR, in Chemiſtry, à name 


| 


which ſome authors give to cinnabar. 


0% 
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Wap. hof. See Wok u. | 8 N 
Wapp-mill is a hollow form of wood, to make the add 


W AD 


WY Yy A letter peculiar to the northern lan uages 
and people; as the Engliſh, Dutch, Poliſh, 


and others of Teutonic and Sclavonic ori- 


4 | 9 —_—. cg | 
The form and the ſound of are excluded from all the 
languages derived from the Latin; though it is not impro- 


bable, ſays Dr. Johnſon, that by our w is expreſſed the 


found of the Roman d, and Eolic f. However, the 


w is ſometimes admitted into the French, Italian, &c.| 
nin proper names, and other terms borrowed from the 


languages in which it is originally uſed. 


In Engliſh, the w is ufually a confonant z and as ſuch, 


may go before all the vowels, except z; as in «vant, wea- 
bon, "winter, world, &c. 


It is ſometimes alſo a vowel; and, as ſuch, follows any 


of the vowels a, e, o; and unites with them into a kind 
of double vowel, or diphthong z as in /aw, ewe, ſow, &c. | 


The Engliſh zw is ſounded as in Latin 2, in quantum, 
ſuadeo, lingua. Its found is alſo commonly like the groſs, 
br full u, rapidly pronounced. In French, the ſound of 


the ww does not differ from that of the ſingle «, or rather 


e | | 


monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe: the flowers 


have oblong, acut*-pointed ſheaths, which are ranged al- 


ternately upon the italks at a diſtance from each other; 
they are permanent and wither, encloſing the capſule ; 
the flower has fx oblong petals; three of the upper 
| ſpread open, and are erect, and joined at their rails; the 
two fide petals ſpread each way, and the lower is the 
keel, which is ſometimes wanting; it has a protuberant 
nectarium, placed outward on each fide of the upper 

| 8 and three awl-ſhaped declining ſtamina, which are 
thorter than the petals, and reft upon the under one, and 


are terminated by. oblong, horizontal ſummits, which | 


join; it has an oval, blunt, three-cornered germen, fitu- 
ated within the petals, ſupporting a ſingle awl-ſhaped 
ſtyle, which always bends to the right, crowned by a 
ſingle ſtigma; the germen turns to an almoſt oval, three- 
cornered, hairy capſule, having three cells, containing 
three oval ſceds, faſtened to the placenta, which is in the 
centre. There-are two ſpecies. 185 


WA D, or Wappixc, in Gunnery, a ſtopple of paper, 


hay, ſtraw, old rope-yarns, or tow, rolled firmly into 


the form of a ball, and forced into-a gun upon the pow- | 
der, to keep it cloſe in the chamber; or put up cloſe to 


the ſhot, to keep it from rolling out, as well as to pre- 
vent the powder, when fired, from dilating round the 
iides of the ball, by its windage, as it paſtes through the 


chace, which would conſiderably diminiſh the effort of | 


the powder. From ſome experiments recited in the Mi- 

litary Dictionary, it is inferred, that the judicious ram- 
ming of a little wadding over the powder, adds about 

one-fourth part of the whole effect. hs 5 


of a proper ſize. 
Warp, black, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
miners of Derbyſhire to the ochra friabilts negro-fuſca of 


Da Coſta, which he deſcribes as a very light, friable, 


and exceeding fine ochre, which conſiſts of parts ex- 
tremely ſmall, ſubtile, and even impalpable; of a looſe 
regular texture, and of a very deep blackiſh, or dark 


brown colour ; it is oftcn variouſly blended with veins of | 
a yellow ochre, and thick ſet with glittering, ſparry par- | 


ticles; its ſurface is even, though very duſty, and it 
much colours the hands; it adheres firmly to the tongue, 
melts pretty frecly in the mouth, and raiſes a mode- 
rately itrong ebullition in water, but does not readily 
break into powder; in the fire it acquires a great hard- 
neſs, and a deep bluiſh black colour. It is found in ſe- 
veral lead-mines, and both with water and oil it makes 
a very fine colour; and is now employed in conſiderable 
quantities, and to great advantage, as an oil colour, in 


— 


p 


ſhip and houſe-painting. In 1751 and 1782 this r 
ſtance was found, by Nen! tied Ee 
take fire, upop being ſlightly mixed with linſeed. oil: 1 
inflammable property, when mixed with oil, was bes 
amined in 1782; and Mr. Wedgwood has lately made 
ſeveral experiments, with a view of analyſing this ſub. 
ſtance z from which it appears, that twenty. two parts of 
this mineral contain nearly two of indifloluble, earch 
chiefly micaceous, one of lead, about nine and a half of 
iron, and the ſame quantity of manganeſe ; that it ſhould 
not be claſſed among the ochres not acted upon by acids; 
and may, with as great propriety, be called manganeſe 
as ochre. When this mineral was previouſly calcined 
with a flight red heat about half an hour, the mixture «ff 
it with linſeed-oil dried much ſooner and harder; aul 


this is a circumſtance which may render it particulaj 


valuable to the painter. Da Coſta's Hiſt. Fofl, p. 102, 
Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxiii. 1 ii. p. 284, Ke.. 

If half a pound of this ſubſtance, or ore of manganeſe, 
be dried before a fire, and afterwards Tuffered to cool for 
about an hour, and then two ounces of linſeed. oil he 


. | LT | gradually poured in it, mixing them looſely like yeaſt 
WACHENDORFIA, in Botany, a genus of the triandria 


with flour, little clots will be formed, and in fonjewhat 
more than half an hour the whole will gradually became 
hot, and at laſt burſt into a flame: the heat of the room, 
in the Houſe of fr Joſeph Banks, where this expefiment 
was repeatedly made, was about 50; and the heat to 
which the ore was expoſed while drying, might be about 
130. Kirwan's Elem. of Min. p. 352. 


WAFE. See Waris. 3 
WAFERS for ſealing letters are made by mixing fine for 


with glair of eggs, iſinglaſs, and a little yeaſt, and ben. 


ing the maſs into a paſte; then ſpreading it, when thinned 


WAFT, in Sea 


bol its ſtaff, It is particularly ufed ro ſummon the boats 
off from the ſhore to the ſhip whereto they belong; or 


WAFTERS, waftores, conduQtors of veſſels at ſea. 


WAGA, or Vaca. Sce WEIGH. ns. 
WaGca, in Betany, H. M. a Gliquous Indian tree, Win! 


in length. It is very like the intſia, but without ſpines, 


with gum-water, on even tin-plates, and drying it in a 
ſtove, and cutting'it for uſe. The different colours my 
be given by tinging the paſte with brazil or vermilionor 
red; indigo, or verditer, &c. for blue; faffron, turne- 
ric, or gamboge, &c. for yellow, &c. _ 

21guage, a lignal diſplayed from the ſten 
of a ſhip for ſome particular purpoſe, by hoiſting the 
enſign, furled up together into a long roll, to the head 


as a ſignal for a pilot to repair aboard. Falconer. 
To waft a ſhip, is to convoy her ſafe, as men of wat 
by merchants ſhips. | 5 Be. 


King Edward IV. conſtituted a triumvirate of officer 
with naval power, whom the patent ſtyles cſtaden du, 
dudteres, and wafteres;z their buſineſs chiefly was to gual 
our fiſhermen on the coaſts of Norfolk and Suffolk. 


tetrapetalous ſtellated flower, aud flat pods, three inches 


and climbs about high trees. The pods are te * 
in breadth, thin, and very flat ; when dried, Wn W. 
diſh colour, and have a cortex of a ſnow-white co og g 
the inſide. The beans are aſtringent, bitter, * or 
ſmooth, a little flattiſh, lying in a tranſverſe py 1 
reſpect to the pod, and of a green, inclining to 40 
colour. It is evergreen, and grows in e, = 
The juice of this tree, together with lemons a l K al 
turmeric, boiled for a conſiderable time in 2 ale 
is a good ointment for the leproſy, and of gtea | 
inveterate ulcers. Rail Hiſt. Plant. 170 bes the girilf 
VAGER, waging, in Law, vadari, fignines 
of ſecurity for the performance of any * at you vil 
Thus, to wage law, is to put in ſecurity, an 2 which 
make law at the day aſſigned, i. e. take the 
the law has allowed you. eaſes in 
Our anceſtors eee that there were 22 —_ 
which an innocent man, of good credit, mg hereſoſts 
borne by s multitude-of falſc witneſſes ; and, eſtabliſhes 
We 
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bound in the codes of almoſt all the northern nations 


gablutbed this fpecies of trial, by the oath of the de- : degrees ne remedies 
—_ himſelf. © This method of trial is not only to be] | were deviſed, and new forms of Tai, were introduced, 


wherein no'defendant is at liberty to Ware his law: ſo 
that broke in upon the Roman empire, and eſtabliſhed| that wager of law is quite out 92 aze his law; I 


| f : * | a t law in 0 uſe, being avoided by 
etty kingdoms upon its ruins, but its original may be] the mode of brin ing the action; but ſtill it is not out 
Ll back as far as the Moſaical law. Exod. xxii. 10. of force. And, therefore, when a new ſtatute inflicts a 
A manifeſt reſemblance may alſo be diſcerned between] penalty, and gives an action of debt for recovering it, it. 
this ſpecies of trial, and the canonical PURGATION of | is uſual to add, in which no wager of law. ſhall be al- 
the popiſh clergy» when accuſed of any capital crime. | lowed: otherwiſe a hardy delinquent might eſcape any 
Similar to this is alſo the SACRAMENTUM gdeci/ionis of | penalty of the law, by ſwearing he had never incurred, 
the civil law. But, though a cuſtom ſomewhat like this | or elſe had diſcharged it. Blackſt. Comm. bock iii. pz. 
revailed formerly in the city of London, yet in general | -241, Kc. wh 8 7 | 
the Engliſh law does not thus, like the civil, reduce the WAGEN of battle. See BaTTLE and Dvet., &c. 
defendant, in caſe he is in the wrong, to the dilemma of [W AGGEL, in Ornithology, a name given by the people of 
either confeſſion or perjury. _ . Cornwall to the ſpecies of the larus, or ſea-gull, known 
The manner of waging and making law is this. He that | among authors by the name of MARTIN AZ 20. | 
has waged, or given ſecurity, to make his law, brings | W AGGON, a kind of vehicle, or carriage, in commor uſe. 
with him into court eleven of his neighbours ; a cuſtom | There are divers forms of waggons, accommodated to the 
which is particularly deſcribed fo early as the league be-] divers uſes they are intended for. The common Waggon 
tween Alfred and Guthrun the Dane, The defendant] conſiſts of the hate, or rads, which are the two pieces 
then, ſtanding at the end of the bar, is admoniſhed by | the hind horſe bears up; the welds ; the Aotes, which are 
the judges of the nature and danger of A falſe oath z and | the croſs pieces that hold the ſhafts together; the bolſter, 
if he {till perſiſts, he is to repeat this or the like oath: | being that part on which the fore-wheels- and axle-tree 
« Hear this, ye juſtices, that I do not owe unto Richard | turn, in wheeling the waggen acroſs the road; the cheſt, 
« Jones the ſum of ten pounds, nor any penny thereof, h 
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| profligate men; and therefore by 


t or body of the waggon, having the ſtaves or rails fixed 
« in manner and form as the faid R. hath declared | 


| 1] thereon; the bales, or hoops, which compoſe the top; 
« againſt me. So help me God.“ And thereupon his | the tilt, the cloth thrown over the hoops ; beſides the 
eleven neighbours, or COMPURGATORS, ſhall ayow upon | | 


MPU1 all a wheels, axle-tree, &c. See WHEELS of coaches, &c. 
their oaths, that they believe in their conſciences that he | 


e By 23 Geo. III. cap. 66. there is x yearly duty on wag- 
ſays the truth; ſo that himſelf muſt be ſworn de fideli-| gens, wains, and carts, with three or four wheels, of 
tate, and the eleven de credulitate. Some have main-| 4s. each, and upon thoſe with two wheels, of 25. each. 
tained, that fewer than eleven compurgators will ſuffice; But no perſon is obliged to pay the yearly ſum of 45. ſor 
but fir Edward Coke is poſitive, that there muſt be this | more than one carriage employed in agriculture, nor for 
number; and his opinion is approved and ſupported by | more than three, otherwiſe employed, and not uſed to 
judge Blackſtone, who obſerves, that as wager of law is] hire; nor 25. for any cart, employed in agriculture only, 
equivalent to a verdict in the defendant's favour, it ought | and not let out' for hire. Entry and payment of the. 
to be eſtabliſhed by the ſame or equal teſtimony, namely, 


duty are enjoined under a penalty of 5. for every de- 
by the oath of twelve men. | | | 2 
In the old Swediſh or Gothic conſtitu 


| Ss fault. f 1 
tion, wager of law WAG ON, ammunition, in Military Language, is a waggon 
was not only permitted, as it till is in criminal caſes, | uſed in carrying all kinds of ſtores, and alſo bread ; for 
unleſs the fact be extremely clear againſt the priſoner, | which purpoſe it is lined on the inſide with baſket- work. 
but was alſo abfolutely required, in many civil caſes. But 


WacGoN-maſier-general, in the Military Art, is he who 
with us in England wager of law is never required; and 


has the ordering and marching of the baggage of the 
is then ouly admitted, where an action is brought upon | army. On a day of march he meets the baggage at the | 
ſuch matters as may be ſuppoſed to be privately tranſ- place appointed in the orders, and marſhals it according 
atted between the parties, and wherein the defendant | to the rank of the brigade or regiment each waggen be- 
may be preſumed to have made ſatisfaction without be- | longs to, which is ſometimes in one column, ſometimes 
ing able to prove it; as in actions of debt upon ſimple | in two; ſometimes after the artillery; and ſometimes 
contract, or for an amercement in actions of detinue | the, baggage of each column follows their reſpeCtive co- 
and of account, where the debt may have been paid, the | lum. 0 
goods reſtored, or the account balanced, without any | W AGGONER, in 4/tronomy, a kind of conſtellation, called 
evidence of either; and not, when there is any ſpeci- | alſo CnarLEs's Fain. SEL 5 | 
alty, as a bond or deed, to charge the defendant, but |[WAacGcGoNnEtR is alſo, uſed for a routier, or book of charts, 
when the debt groweth by word only. Nor doth it lie in | deſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. g 
an action of debt, for arrears of an account, ſettled by WAG TAIL, motacilla, in Ornithology, 4 genus of paſſeres; 
auditors in a former action. By ſuch wager of law, the characters of which are, that the bill is ſtraight and 
when admitted, the plaintiff is perpetually barred; for | awl-ſhaped, the mandibles are almoſt equal, the tongue 
the law, in the er of ancient times, preſumed, | lacerated, and has a rim or margin round it, and the 
that no one would forſwear himſelf, for any worldly | noſtrils ovated. Of this genus Linnæus enumerates ſorty- 
conſideration. Mager of law, however, lieth in a real | nine ſpecies: among which are the NICHT IN CAI E, 
action, where the tenant alleges he was not legally ſum- | BLAcK-cap, PETTY=chaps, RED-breaſt, RE D;ſtart, hedges 
moned to appear, as well as in mere perſonal contracts. spyANRROW, I ſer reed SPARROW, STONE-chatter, WHEAT= 
A man outlawed, attainted for falſe verdict, or for con-] ear, w HINCHAT, WHITE-throat, WREN, golden creſted 
ſpiracy or perjury, or otherwiſe become infamous, ſhall | wxrew, &c. 5 3 7 
not be permitted to wage his law. Neither ſhall an in- | The white wagtail, or motacilla alba of Linnæus, is black 
fant under the age of twenty-one, for he cannot be ad-] on the head, back, and upper and lower ſide of the neck; 
mitted to his oath ; nor ſhall the defendant, where the in ſome the chin is white, and the throat marked with a 
Plaintiff is an infant, wage his law. But a feme-covert, | black creſcent; the breaſt and belly are white z the quill- 
when joined with her huſband, may be allowed to wage | feathers are duſky ; the coverts black, tipt and edged 
her law ; and an alien ſhall do it in his own language. | with white; the tail is very long, and always in motion; 
© 18, moreover, a rule, that where a man is compellable | the bill, inſide of the mouth, and the legs, are black; 
by law to do any thing, whereby he becomes creditor to | the hind-claw is very long. This bird ſrequents the ſides 
another, the defendant in that caſe ſhall not be admitted | of ponds and ſmall ſtreams, and feeds on inſects and 
to wage his law; for then it would be in the power of | worms. It ſhifts its quarters in the winter, moving from 
any bad man to run in debt firſt, againſt the inclinations | the north to the ſouth of England: in ſpring and au- 


of his creditor, 


r, and afterwards to ſwear it away. But | tumn it is a conſtant attendant of the plough, for the 
2 the plaintiff hath given voluntary credit to the de- h 


ſake of the worms thrown up by it. | 

Yellow wagtail js the motacilla flava of Linnæus: the 
male is a bird of great beauty; the breaſt, belly, thighs, 
and vent feathers, being of a very lively yellow; the _ 
throat is marked with ſome large black ſpots z above the 
eye is a bright yellow line ; beneath that from the bill 


ant, there he may wage his law. In no. caſe where | 
a contempt, treſpaſs, deceit, 


Alleged againſt the defendant, 
W. Executors and 


or any injury with force is | 
is he permitted to wage his 
— adminiſtrators, when charged for | 
A 22 of _ 2 ſhall not be admitted to wage | 

e- e king alfo has his prerogative; for, as all 


1 acroſs the eye is another of a duſky hue; and beneath the 
a. import a reflection on the plaintiff for diſ- eye a third of the ſame colour; the colour of the head, and 
= eſty, therefore there ſhall be no ſuch wager on ac- | whole upper part of the body, Is an olive green, which 
ons brought by him; and this prerogative extends and | 
communicated to 


brightens in the coverts of the tail; the quill-feathers arc 
his | 
a writ of debtor and accomptant; for, on 


: : duſky ;. the coverts of the wings olive-coloured, but the 
8 duo minus in the exchequer for a debt on ſimple] lower rows are duſky, tipt with yellowiſh white; the 
_ , the defendant is not allowed to wave his law. 


two outmolt feathers of the tail half white; the others 


_ anding all the reſtrictions to which wagers of | black. The colours of the female are much mote ob- 
were ſubject, it was at length conſidered, that it 


5 ſcure than thoſe of the male; and it wants the black 
Vor. Tee N in the way of indigent or | ſpots on the —_ This bird __ its uad on — 


round 


* 


WAI 


ground in corn- fields, and lays five eggs; it migrates in 
the north of England; but in Hampſhire continues the 
whole year. | 
Grey waptail, a ſpecies deſcribed by Mr. Pennant; the | 
top of the head, upper pat of the neck and back, are | 


aſh-coloured, ſlightly edged with yellowiſh green; the 
ſpace round each eye is aſh- coloured, beneath and above 
which is a line of white: in the male, the chin and 
throat are black; the feathers incumbent on the tail are 
yellow, and the tail is longer, in proportion to its ſize, 
than that of the other kinds; the two exterior feathers 
are white, the reſt black; the breaſt and whole under- 
fide of the body are yellow; the quill-feathers are duſky, 
and thoſe next the back edged with yellow. The co- 
lours of the female are uſually more obſcure, and the 
black ſpot on the throat is wanting. The * are 
much in motion, ſeldom perch, perpetually flirt their 
tails, ſcream when they fly, frequent waters, feed on in- 


ſes, and make their neſts on the ground; Pennant's | 


Brit. Zool. vol. i. p. 361, &c. 
WAIF, or Wax, a term primarily applied to ſtolen goods, 
which a thief, being either purſued, or overburdened, 
flies, and waives or throws away in his flight. 
The king's officer, or the bailiff of the lord within whoſe 
juriſdiction ſuch waifs or waif goods were left (having 
by grant, or preſcription, the franchiſe of way, may 
ſeize the goods to his lord's uſe ; except the owner come 
with freſh ſuit after the felon, and ſue an appeal of rob- 
bery within a year and a day, or give in evidence againſt 
him, and he be attainted. In which caſes, the owner 
| ſhall have his goods again. | 
Iaived goods do alſo not belong to the king, till ſeized 
by ſomebody for his uſe; for if the party robbed can 


the king ſhall never have them. If the goods are hid by 
the thief, or left any where by him, ſo that he had them 
not about him when he fled, and therefore did not throw 
them away in his flight; theſe alſo are not bona wavzata, 
but the owner may have them again when he pleaſes. 


The goods of a. foreign merchant, though ſtolen and | 


thrown away in flight, ſhall never be waifs. 


 Waifs, things loſt, and eſtrays, are,ſaid to be pecus 9. 


grans, and are nullius in bonis ubi non 
And therefore they belong to the lord o 
where they are found; who muſt cauſe them to be ctied, 
and publiſhed in the markets and churches near about: 
elſe the year and day does not run to the prejudice of 
him that loſt them. See EsTRrav. | | 


722 do minus. 


man be purſued with hue and cry, as a felon, and he 
flies, and leaves his own goods, theſe ſhall be forfeited 


as goods ſtolen; and they are properly called ru TIE 


good's. ES | 
WAIN. See CarrT. | 
Wain. See CHaRLEs's Vain. | 


WAINSCOT, in Building, the timber-work ſerving toline | 
the walls of a room; being uſually made in panels, and | 


5 N to ſerve in lieu of hangings. 


buy reaſon of the natural humidity of walls. | 
It was ſormerly the cuſtom to wainſcot rooms up to the 


cieling, and to terminate it by a cornice; but it is now | 


commonly raiſed only chair high, or from two to three 


feet; the reſt of the wall is either covered with paper, | 


which is often paſted on thin cloth, and fixed in frames, 


to prevent its being ſpoiled by the dampneſs of the wall, | 


or elſe it is finiſhed with ſtucco. Walls ſhould be tho- 
roughly dry before they are wainſcoted, and the ſtuff of 


_ which the wainſcot is made ſhould be dry and well ſea- 


ſoned. 

Some joiners | 
ſcot, to prevent the ſweat of ſtone and brick-walls from 
ungluing the joints of the panels. Others uſe wool for 


the ſame purpoſe. But neither the one nor the other is 


ſufficient for ſome houſes: the only ſure way, is by 

priming over the backſides of the joints with white lead, 

or Spaniſh brown and linſeed oil. 

Mainſcoting is meaſured by the ſquare yard of nine feet; 

and in taking dimenſions, they uſe a ſtring, which they 
' preſs into all the mouldings ; it being a rule, that they 

are to be paid for all where the plain goes. | 

The cornice is meaſured and 8 by the foot in length. 


WAIST of a ſbip is that part which is contained between 


the quarter- deck and fore-caſtle, being uſually a hollow 
ſpace, with an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps to either of thoſe 
places. When the waz/? of a merchant-ſhip has only one 
or two ſteps of deſcent from the quarter-deck and fore- 


caſtle, ſhe is ſaid to be galley-built; but when it is con- 


2 deeper, as with ſix ot ſeven ſteps, ſhe is called 
frigate built. Falconer. | 1 | 


WAIVE, in Law, a woman that is put out of the protec- 


the franchiſe | 


ven in halls, it is common to have wainſcot breaſt-high, | 


put charcoal behind the panels of the win. 


She is called waive, as being forſaken of th 


WAKE of a ſhip, denotes the print or track 


ther of her wake; which is a lign ſhe feels her helm well 


into the wind as ſhe, and ſails directly afte 


ſhorter than the ſpatha, upon which the germina are ſity. 


nered ſummits, ſituated cloſe to the germina, with a 
double row of hairs between them, which adhere to the 


upper pare of the ſpadix, which are oval, having no 


nineteen ſpecies, ſome of which were known by the 

. | I name of ar;/arum, or friar's cowl. | 5 
Though wazf be properly ſpoken of things ſtolen, yet it | 

may alſo be underſtood of goods not ſtolen. As, if a 


All the exotic ſorts of this plant are preſerved in the gar- 
flowers have very little beauty, nor do they often appear 


_ theſe muſt be planted in pots filled with rich earth, and 


plain 


in others with white ſpots, 


cate and burn the tongue, producing à con 


like powder has been uſed in wa 


tion of the Jaw. | 


WAK 


not outlaw, as a man is; by reaſon women x2 law; and 
the decenna, and are not ſworn in leets to 8 be of 
to the law, as men are; who are therefore ih nor 
law; whereas women are not, and ſo 4 k in the 
lawed, ſince they never were within it. ot be our. 
In this ſenſe we meet with waviar; 


r = , a mulicri; 
ſame import with utlegatio wiri, » 2$ of the 


the courſe of a ſhip on the ſurface of the ee 1 5 
| * Utis 


formed by the reunion of the body of w ; 

ſeparated by the ſhip's bottom whilſt ene Fong ; 
and may be ſeen to a conſiderable diſtance behind 8 
0 . 1 5 the reſt of the ſea. Hence "7 
uſually oblerve the con cover. 

ws bk y the compaſs, to diſcover the angle of 
By this, a 
makes. Ny 
When, in a ſhip's ſtaying, ſhe is ſo quick, 
not fall to leeward upon a tack, but that, 
her wake is to the lee ward, they ſay, 


gueſs alſo may be made of the ſpeed ſhe 


that ſhe does 
when tacked, 
ſhe ſtays to the wa. 


and is nimble of ſteerage. | 
Alſo, when one ſhip, purſuing another, is got as far 
. | r her, on the 
ſame track, or on à line ſuppoſed to be formed on the 
continuation of her keel, they ſay, ſte i; got into her 
wake. FB 

Two diſtinct objects obſerved at fea are faid to be in the 
wake of each other, when the view of the fartheſt is in- 
tercepted by the neareſt ; ſo that the obſcrver's eye, and 
the two objects, are all placed upon the ſame right line, 


WaKe-robin, or CUcKow-pint, arum, in Botany, a genus 
ſeize them firſt, though at the diſtance of twenty years, | 


of the gynandria polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe: 
the flower hath a long, oblong ſpatha, cloſed at the bot- 
tom, compreſſed in the middle, and coloured wichia ; | 
the ſpadix is ſingle, ſhaped like a club at the top, and 


ated; it hath no petals nor ſtamina, but many four-cor- 


ſpadix; there are many germina, which ſurround the 


ſtyles, but have bearded ſtigma z the germina afterward 
become globular berries, with one cell, having round 
feeds. Linnzus enumerates twenty-two, and Miller 


This plant is called wake-robin from the acrid taſte, 
which, if eaten, will occaſion a violent pain in every 
part of the mouth and throat, attended commonly with 
a great defluxion of water, | DS? 5 
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dens of thoſe perſons who are curious in collecting ſo- 
reign plants, for the variety of their leaves; for taeir 


in this country. The plants are propagated eaſily, by 
offsets from their roots, which they put forth plentifully; 


plunged in a hot-bed. If they are afterwards continued 
in the bark-ſtove, they will make great progrels, and 
their leaves will be very large. Miller. | 
The common arum, or wake-robin, with ſpotted and 
leaves, or arum maculatum of Linnzus, is a low, 
perennial plant, growing wild under hedges, and by the 
lides of banks; it flowers in April, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July; in ſome plants the leaves are ſpotted with black, 
and in others not ſpotted at 


all; the black ſpotted fort is ſuppoſed to be the moſt ef- 


ficacious, and is, therefore, directed to be uſed by the 
London college. All the forts are faid to be ftronger, 
when produced in moiſt ſhady ſoils, than in dry, wr 
expoſures. The freſh roots of arum have an 2 
pungent, acrimonious taſte; {lightly chewed, a 
thirlt ; theſe uneaſy ſenſations are ſometimes r 
by milk, butter, or oily liquors: the other pow © a 
plant are likewiſe highly acrid, though leſs ſo t _ 
roots, which, however, loſe the greateſt aſe ble. 
acrimony on being dried ſo as to become pu 


A 4 * 2 rch- 
Parkinſon obſerves, that the white farinaceous la _ 
ſhing, and that it 


ſometimes bliſtered the hands. The root my 5 fn 


ſerved freſh in ſand for ſeveral months; and it will 
is ſomewhat moiſt, ſo as to ſuſſer it to veget9® Jog 
be the better ſecured both from rotting, and 1 tat 
its virtue. It appears to be of equal Nen bo 
of ſufficient vigour for medicinal uſe, at all Pe 

its growth, and in all ſeaſons of the year. 5 
Arum root, newly dried and powdered, is 0 
of a ſcruple and upwards, for {timulaung l g's 
tenuating viſcid juices, and promotiog the f int weak- 
tions; in cold, languid, pblegmatic habits; a8 44% 


W AK 


i "heuratic diſorders. . In the olficinal powders of arum, 
bxteen grains of the dry root are accompanied with eight 


ins of the pungent roots of pimpinella, the ſame 


uantity of thoſe of the yellow warter-flag, four grains 

f cinnamon, and two grains of ſalt of wormwodd, with 
5 grains of crabs- eyes. In the medicine recommend- 
ed by Sydenham againſt rheumatiſms, the acrid antiſcor- 
butic herds are largely joined to it. Juncker obſeryes, 
chat a dram of the powder of arum, taken with a ſpoon- 
ful of brandy, procures a very copious ſweat, even in 
perſons little diſpoſed to it, whilſt the powder itfelf has 
no ſuch effect. x 


The intolerable pungency on the tongue, which has pre- |, 


| vented the root from being uſed in a freſh ſtate, ſo as to 
exert its full virtues, Dr. Lewis has found to be effec- 
tually covered by unctuous and gummy materials. The 
freſh root beaten into a mals, with the addition of a lit- 
tle teſtaceous powder, which promotes the diviſion of it, 
may either be mixed with abour an equal quantity of 
powdered gum arabic, and three or four times as much 

| conſerve, ſo as to make them into an electary; or rubbed 
with a thick mixture of mucilage of gum arabic and 
ſpermaccti, gradually adding any ſuitable watery liquors, 
and a little ſyrup, ſo as to form an emulſion ; two parts 
of the root, two of gum, and one of ſpermaceti, make 
an emulſion, which ſcarcely impreſſes any degree of pun- 
ency, though kept long in the mouth. In theſe forms 

r. Lewis has given the freſh root from ten grains to up- 


wards of a ſcruple, three or four times a day: it gene- 


rally occaſioned a ſentation of flight warmth, firſt about 
the tomach, and afterwards in the remoter parts, ma- 


nifeſtly promoted perſpiration, and frequently produced 


' a plentitul ſweat. Several obſtinate rheumatic pains| 


were removed by this medicine, which Dr. Lewis re- 
commends to farther trial. Mat. Med. 

The rooi of arum, dried and powdered, is uſed by the 
French for waſhing their ſkin, and is ſold at a high price 


under the name of Cypreſs powder: it is both a good 
and an innocent coſmetic. 


The leaves and flowers of ariſarum æqualis, broad-leaved| 


friar's cow!, are deterſive and vulnerary ; and applied ei- 
ther in the form of ointment or decoction to malignant 
ulcers. Its root taken in powder is eſteemed againſt the 
plague, the doſe being from a ſcruple to a dram. Of the 


root alſo are made collyria, which are uſed in curing | 


fiſtulas of the eyes. Vide Lemery, des Drog, in voc. 
WAKEFULNESS, or WATCHING, inſomnia. See 
WATCHING. | | 


WAKES, formed from the Saxon wacce, vigilia, excubie, | 


watch, vigils, or Country-WaAKES, are certain ancient 


_ anuiverfary feaſts, in ſeveral pariſhes; wherein the peo- 


ple were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours to go 
to prayer. See VIGIL. OTE | | 
They are uſually obſerved, in the country, on the Sunday 
next before the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh-church is 
dedicated, _ | | f | 
The learned Mr. Whitaker, in his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, 
hath given a particular account of the origin of wates 
and fairs. He obſerves, that every church at its conſe- 
cration received the name of ſome particular ſaint : this 


cuſtom was practiſed among the Roman Britons, and | 


continued among the Saxons z and in the council of Ce- 
alchythe, in 816, the name of the denominating ſaint 


Vas expreſly required to be inſcribed on the altars, and | 
alſo on the walls of the church, or a tablet within it. | 


The feaſt of this ſaint became of courſe the feſtival of 


the church, Thus Chriſtian feſtivals were ſubſtitured in | 


the room of the idolatrous anniverſaries of heathenifm : 


accordingly at the firſt introduction of Chriſtianity | 
| _ the Jutes of Kent, pope Gregory the Great ad- 


viſed what had been previouſly done among the Britons, 
112. Chriſtian feſtivals to be inſtituted in the room of the 
idolatrous, and the ſuffering-day of the martyr whoſe 


 Telics were repoſited in the church, or the day on which 
the building was 


tralt of the pariſh. Both were appointed and obſerved ; 
and they were 


clearly diſtinguiſhed at firſt among the 
N as appears from the laws of the Confeſſor, where 
—— cles dedicationis, or dedicatio, is repeatedly diſcrimi- 
= from the propria feſtivitas ſancti, or celebratio ſantti. 
©) remained equally diſtinct to the Reformation; the 
dedication-· day 
of * on the firſt Sunday in October, and the feſtival 
0 © patron. ſaint to be celebrated no longer. The lat- 
chu by way of pre- eminence, denominated the 
* s holiday, or its peculiar feltival ; and while this 
» us 1 many pariſhes at preſent, the other is ſo ut- 
} annihilated in all, that biſhop Kennet, ſays Mr. 
1 taker, knew nothing of its diſtin& exiſtence, and 
attributed to the day of dedication what is true only 


concerning the faint's day. Thus inſtituted at firſt, the 


This cuſtom of celebrity in the neighbourhood 


actually dedicated, to be the eſtabliſhed 


WaLDENSES. See VAaupols __ — 
WALD RAPP, in Ornithology, a name given by ſome to 


in 1536 being ordered for the future to 


*** & 0 , 
— p y 
* g ? 
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day of the tutelar laint was obſerved, moſt probably by 


the Britons, and certainly by the Saxons, with great de- 
votion. And the evening before every ſaint's day, in the 


Saxon. Jewiſh method of reckoning the hours, being an 


actual part of the day, and therefore like that appropri- 
ated to the duties of public religion, as they reckoned 
Sunday from the firſt to commence at the ſun- ſet of Sa- 
turday; the evening preceding the church's holiday would 
be oblerved with all the devotion of the feſtival. The 
people actually repaired to the church, and joined in the 
ſervices of it; and they thus ſpent the evening of their 
greater feſtivities in the monaſteries of the North, as 
early as the concluſion of the ſeventh century. 

Theſe ſervices were naturally denominated from their 


late hours weccan or wakes, and vigils or eves. That of 


the anniverſary at Rippon, as early as the commence- 


ment of the eighth century, is expreſly denominated the 
vigil. But that of the church's holiday was named 


eyric weccon, or Church-wake, the church-vigil, or church- 
eve. And it was this commencement of both with a 
wake, which has now cauſed the days to. be generally 
preceded with vigils, and the church-holiday particularly 
to be denominated the church-wake: So religiouſly was 


the eve and feſtival of the patron ſaint obſerved for many 


ages by the Saxons, even as late as the reign of Edgar, 
the former being ſpent in the church, and employed in 
prayer, 


the year, were put upon the ſame footing with the oc- 


taves of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and of Pentecoſt. When 


Gregory recommended the feſtival of the patron ſaint, 


he adviſed the people to erect booths of branches about 
the church on the day of the feſtival, and to leaſt and 


be merry in them with innocence. Accordingly, in 


every pariſh, on the returning anniverſary of the taint, 


little pavilions were conſtructed of boughs, and the peo- 
ple indulged in them to hoſpitality and mirth. The feaſt- 
ing of the ſaint's day, however, was ſoon abuſed; and 


even in the body of the church, when the people were 
aſſembled for devotion, they began to mind diverſions, 


and to introduce drinking. The growing intemperance 


gradually ſtained the ſervice of the v1G1L, tili the ſeſti - 
vity of it was converted, as it now is, into the rigour of 
a faſt. At length they too juſtly ſcandalized the puri - 
tans of the laſt century, and numbers of the wakes were 
diſuſed entirely, eſpecially in the eaſt and ſome weſtern _ 
parts of England; but they are commonly obſerved in 


the north, and in the midland counties. 5 
church, on the days of particular ſaints, was introduced 
into England from the continent, and muſt have been 
familiar equally to the Britons and Saxons; being ob- 


ſerved among the churches of Aſia in the ſixth century, 


and by thoſe of the weſt of Europe in the ſeventh. And 


equally in Aſia and Europe, on the continent, and in 
the iſlands, theſe celebrities were the cauſes of thoſe com- 


mercial marts which we denominate FAIRS. The peo- 


ple reſorted in crouds to the feſtival, and a conſiderable 
_ proviſion would be wanted for their entertainment. Ihe 
proſpect of intereſt invited the little traders of the coun- 


try to come and offer their wares 3 and thus, among the 


many pavilions for hoſpitality in the neighbourhood of 
the church, various booths were ereCted for the ſale of 
different commodities. 
with populous diſtricts, the reſort of the people to the 
wakes would be great, and the attendance of traders nu- 
merous; and this reſorc and attendance conſtitute a fair. 
Baſil expreſly mentions the numerous appearance of tra- 


In larger towns, ſurrounded 


ders at theſe feſtivals in Aſia, and Gregory notes the 
ſame cuſtom to be common in Europe. 
ſtival was obſerved on a feria or holiday, it naturally aſ- 


ſumed to itſelf, and as naturally communicated to the 
mart, the appellation of feria or fair. Iudeed, ſeveral 


of our moſt ancient fairs appear to have been uſually 
held, and have been continued to our time, on the oti- 


| BA church-holidays of the places : beſides, r N 5 


ervable, that fairs were generally kept in church-yards, 
and even in the churches, and alſo on Sundays, till the 


indecency and ſcandal were ſo great, as to need refor- 


mation. See Burn's Eecl. Law, art. Churches: 


the wood-raven, or CORVUsS /ylvaticas of Gelner, a bird 


of the ſize of a hen, of a glofly black, and adorned with 
a creſt on its head. | 


WALE-Auet, or WALL-&not, in Sea Language, is a parti- 


cular ſort of large KNoT raiſed upon the end of a rope, 
by untwiſting the ſtrands, and interweaving them amongſt 
cach other: Ta 


W a1.z-reared, an obfolete phraſe, implying w at. L-/ided.. 
WALES, in a Ship, an atlemblage of ſtrong planks ex- 


tending along a ſhip's ſide, throughout her whole length, 
at different heights, and ſerving to reinforce the _ 
| | | an: 


And the wales, and all the other holidays in 


of the-- 


And as the fe- 
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and form the curves, by which the veſſel appears light] face, that they may be rai 17 er Al 
and graceful on the water. As the wales ined of | the wet into he r 48 enough to throw off ud 
planks broader and thicker than the reſt, they reſemble | with rubbiſh or coarſe grave] 8 ſhould be hai Wal 
ranges of hoops encircling the ſides and bows. They | thick, and well beaten” down; vel, Ty or fix inches Wal 
are uſually diſtinguiſhed into the main-wale, and the laid upon this about three inches thi K Fanz ſhould de WII 
channel-wale. The fituation of the wales, being aſcer-] ing it down, it ſhould be raked 15 85 fy and after tread. Wal 
_ tained by no invariable rule, is generally ſubmitted to the | face; the whole being a little rounded £7.00 level the fur bat 
fancy and judgment of the builder. The poſition of the | wet. The ſand ſhould be of a bindin » tO throw off the fol 
e and ſcuppers ought, however, to be particu- | the walks are laid, they ſhould be 0 AN and when inf 
arly conſidered on this occaſion, that the wales may not times, in order to ſettle them. If 8 ed two or three ab 
be wounded by too many breaches. Falconer. cured, walks of this kind 8 Ko — cannot be pro- Tt 

War.t, or WAI. L- Aided, denotes the figure of a ſhip's fide, | well powdered, or ſea-coal 2 * 4 with ſea-ſhells ga 

2 inſtead of being N ſo as to become gra- | Dict. | Ce. Millers Garg, po 

ually narrower towards the upper part, it is nearly per- WAL k, ring, amon SI 
pendicular to the ſurface of the water, like a at Walk, A, See 8 KNG-ralk, _ 
whence the phraſe. ' | WALKING-fire. See Icns FOR | lat 

WALINGHURU, in Botany, a name by which ſome au- | WALL, in Architecture, &c. a work of flows: Ks: IF 

thors have called the plant, of which the medicinal ze- the like, making the principal part of ones brick, ot M 
rumbeth is the root. _ | ſerving both to encloſe it, and to ſu n DJ l 5 
1 3 the 8 the ſloweſt and leaſt raiſed of | &c. ; Port the roof, fon, — 
all a horſe's goings. The duke of Newcaſtle ſays, that | Walls, though buil e | ag 
this motion is performed with two legs, Hametrically op- foundations laid 2 wet 33 : F and their ſuc 
polite in the air, and two upon the ground at the fame | are apt to lean, or fall and ſuch as ; 1 OS - 
time, in form of a St. Andrew's croſs; but this, in re- | though thin and weak, are much 88 1 bu 9 ovted, 5m 
ality, is the motion of a TROT ; and accordingly all the] raiſed over a river, on arches of pill * e : 
later writers agree, that this author is miſtaken, and that | as others, whoſe foundation is ence . ET ER M 
the walk is performed, as any one may obſerve, by the | Hence it appears, that a wal! buile much F 3 wr 
| horſe's lifting up its two legs on a fide, the one after the] uſual, by only having at every twent f dunner than | l 
other, beginning with the hind-leg firſt. Thus, if he angle ſet ont about wo feet o more ge Ciſtance a ch 
leads with the legs of the right fide, then the firſt ſoot | the height of the wall; or by havin "At th C "ox to Of 
he liſts is the far hind-foot, and in the time he is ſetting | a column, or pilaſter, erected alon Nen i pe * 
it down (which in a ſtep is always ſhort of the tread of inches on each fide, over and ne the thickne 9755 x 
his fore-toot on the ſame ſide) he lifts his far fore-foot, | reſt of the wall, will be much ſtronge 8 ine th 
and ſets it down before his near fore-foot. Again, juſt | times the quantity of materials were uf a; wil * 
as he is ſetting N his far fore-foot, he lifts up his] wall. £ | 47 0 a ſtraight 74 
near hind-ſoot, and ſets it down again juſt ſhort of his | Walls are diſtinguiſhed into div * yt 
near fore-foot, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he lifts | ter whereof they CD S ee ee _ as 1 4 
— near fore- foot, and ſets it down beyond his far fore- | walls, ſlone- walls, flint or boulder-walls . | M 

--JOOTs... *.-. 3 BY | walls. In lich theſe ge 8 88 F 

This is the true _— a horſe's legs in a wall; and garded: 8 TOW 88 eie me n * be ie. | 3 

| this is the pace in which many things are beſt taught. | 1. That they be built exactly perpendi 8 1 

For inſtance, when the horſe is to be tricks to 9s. to 8 5 * nenn, e to the ground- | = i 

dhe right and left, or from one hand to another, he is | 2. That the maſſieſt ar 1 5 | 
| 8 22 be 2 f on the wall, then on the trot, and] as being fitter to whois rang oy "arg 1 5 88 : T 
| nah on THe RaNoPs a | | I 3- That the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportioi pl 
1 WALKATPETHIGA, in Botany, a name by which ſome i thickneſs, for eaſe both of Sela ad FO p 
_— have 2 = 8 on which the gum lacca of | 4. That certain courſes, or ledges, of more frrengtk than In 

the ſhops Is uluaily found. | the r 1 11d, lil | : 

WALKERS, a ſort of foreſt officers, appointed by the king Ss ee REINER eee 1 
= 5 ” walk _ a _ ſpace of ground, committed to Werrs, mud and plaſtered, are chiefly uſed in ordinary "2 
1 their care and inipection. TE timber-buildings. Theſe walls, being quartered and be 

| aue mn the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ro- lathed between the timber, or ſometimes lathed over all er 
RES Go i ML I are þlaſtered over again with whi pet | 5 

WALKS, in Gardening. See ALLEYS. See alſo GRass Wai brick, 0 RD —_ us. In theſe, | : 

and GRAVEL-twalks, : Os | particular care is to be taken about the laying of the -to 

Grafs walks in gardens were formerly in great eſteem; | bricks, viz. that in ſummer they be laid as wet, and in n. 

: but of late years they have juſtly been baniſhed by every | winter as dry, as poſſible, to make them bind the better th 

5 perſon of true taſte for thoſe narrow ſlips were very un- with the mortar ; that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, 80 

| bghtly, and for the moſt part uſeleſs; being generally too they be covered up, to prevent the mortar, de. ſrom c: 

_ damp for perſons of tender conſtitutions to walk upon ; | drying too faſt ; and that in winter they be corered well 8 

f and whenever they were conſtantly uſed they became | to protect them from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which arc \ 

bare and ugly. | © | alll enemies to the mortar; that they be laid joint on \ 

Hand walks are now very frequently made in gardens, as] joint in the middle of wal/s, as ſeldom as may be; but 0 

being leſs expenſive than others, which in large irregular | good bond made there, as well as on the outſides. Care 1 

| gardens is a very great article. For as the greateſt part | is likewiſe to be taken, that the angles be firmly bound is 

of walls in gardens are carried about in an irregular in order to which, in working up the walls of a build. © 

manner, it would be very difficult to keep gravel walks | ing, it is not adviſeable to raiſe any wall above three ſect A 

handſome, eſpecially under the dripping of trees, which | high, before the next adjoining wall be wrought up to wo 
in rainy weather is apt to waſh the gravel into holes; and | it; that good bond may be made in the progrels of the t 
when wood walks are of graſs, they are not proper for | work. 8 . e mo ; 
walking on after rain. Sand walks, on the contrary, are | Brick-walls are ſometimes wrought part of the way two =] 
always dry and wholeſome, and if of that kind that will | inches thicker than the reſt of the work, to ſerve for 2 0 
bind, it will neither fly in windy weather, nor ſtick to] water- table to the wall. CL 85 1 
the feet after rain; and whenever they appear moſly, or | Laſtly, in building a houſe in the city of London, thc 1 
weeds grow on them, if a hoe is drawn over them, and | walls are to be of ſueh thickneſſes as are enjoined by ach = 
they are often raked ſmooth, they will appear as freſh | of parliament. See Buit.DixG, and ParTy-calls. 
and handſome as if new laid. WI Is, flint, or boulder, are frequently uſed in divers Pts 
The breadth of theſe walks mult be proportioned to the | ſor fence-walls, around courts, gardens, c. and even ; 
ſize of the ground, which in a large extent may be twelve | for walls of outhouſes. Sir Heury Wotton obſerves, 
or fourteen feet wide; but in ſmall gardens five or ſix that the building of walls of flint was a thing utter) —. 
feet will be ſufficient: the ſides may be lined with honey- | unknown to the ancients; who obſerving in that matc* | | 
tuckles, ſweet-briars, roſes, and many other ſweet-flow-| rial a kind of metallic nature, at leaſt a fuſibility, ke. 
ering ſhrubsz and all tall trees ſhould be planted at leaſt | ſerved it for nobler uſes. ES | 
| hve or ſix feet from the walk, to allow room for theſe. | Theſe walls are uſually raiſed by a right and left-hande" | 
| Theſe ſand walks are made, after they are deſigned, and | man, who have a hod of mortar poured down on its | 
the ground traced out, by digging the earth out of them, | work, which they part betwixt them; each ſpreading " | 
and laying it in the quarters. When the ground is dry, towards himſelf, and ſo they lay in the flints. The mol 
the walks need not be much elevated above the quarters; | tar ſor this work is to be very digs | 
anch therefore a depth of four or five inches will be ſuſ- |WaLL, angle of a. See ANGLE. 
ficieyt : but when the ground is wet, the bottom of the WALL, coping of a. See CopiNG- 
walks need not be more than two inches below the ſur-| WALL, plinth of a. See PLIXTH- Wall 
' \ : , 


8 


W AL 


Walt ſeemgrap!y of a. See SCENOGRAPHY. 

Walls Painting one See PAINTING. 

WALLS, pro” 87 bier * | EY 

dog 4 See FENCE, and Inching of LAND. 

Walks in Fortification, &c. See RAMPART., 

WII Is, in 2 The poſition, matter, and 
form of walls, for fruit- trees, are tound to have a great 
influence on the fruit; though authors differ as to the 
e Mr. Lawrence directs, that the walls of a 
irden be not built directly to face the four cardinal 
5 5 but rather between them, viz. ſouth-eaſt, ſouth- 
weſt, north-eaſt, and north-welt : in which the two ſor- 
mer will be good enough for the beſt fruit, and the two 


latter for plums, cherries, and baking pears. See Ex-| 


POSURE. 2 | 

| Mr. Langford, and ſome others, propoſe garden-walls to 
conſiſt chiefly of ſemicircles, each about ſix or eight yards 
jn front, and including two trees; and between every 


two ſemicircles, a ſpace of two feet of plain wall. By | 


ſuch a proviſion every part of a wall will enjoy an equal 
ſhare of the ſun, one time with another; beſide, that 
| the warmth will be increaſed, by the collecting and re- 


flecting of the rays in the ſemicircles; and the trees | 
within will be ſcreened from injurious winds. But Mr. 


Miller ſays, there has not been any method yet contrived, 


which has ſucceeded nearly ſo well, as that by making 


| the walls ſtraight, and building them upright. 


Of all the materials for building walls for ripening fruit, | 
brick is generally the beſt, as it reſſects a great deal of | 
heat, retains its warmth a great while, and affords, by | 


the ſmallneſs of the joints, the convenience of faſtening 
up the trees with ſmall nails. If theſe walls are coped 


with free-ſtone, and have ſtone pilaſters at proper di- 
ſtances, to break the force of the winds, and ſhelter the 
| fruit-trees, they make the moſt advantageous, as well as 


the moſt beautiful of all walls, 
Mr. Lawrence, however, affirms, on his own experience, 


that mud-walls, made of earth and ſtraw tempertd toge- | 
| ther, are better for the ripening of fruit, than either | 
brick or ſtone walls : he adds, that the coping of ftraw 
laid on ſuch walls is of great advantage to the fruits, in | 

| ſheltering them from perpendicular blights, rains, &c.| 


This anſwers all the purpoſes of the late invention of 


placing tiles horizontally to hang over from the tops of | 


the walls. 8 bh. | | 
In ſome parts of England there are wal/s built both of 
brick and ſtone; ſome having the outſide of ſtone, and 
dle inſide of brick, and others ſtone lined with brick. 


When the walls are built entirely of ſtone, there ſhould 


be trelliſes fixed up againſt them, for the more conveni- 
ent faſtening of the branches of the trees. 


It is ſometimes an advantageous thing to build theſe walls | 
upon arches, that the roots of the trees may have room 
to ſpread under, and to the other fide of them. This is 


neceſſary when the ſoil is a hard gravel; for without 
this, when the roots of peaches, &c. have reached the 


gtavel, they find not ſuſficient nouriſhment, and the trees | 
canker and die. But though Mr. Fairchild had ſound | 
great advantages from this way of building walls, Mr. 


Miller diſapproves it. | 


M. Fatio, in a particular treatiſc on the ſubject, inſtead 


of the common perpendicular wa!ls, propoſes to have the 
walls built ſloping, or reclining ſrom the ſun; that what 

is planted againſt them, may be more expoſed to his per- 
| pendicular rays; which mult contribute greatly to the ri- 
pening of fruit in our cold climate. 5 


The angle of reclination is to be that of the latitude of 
the place; that, when the ſun is in the meridian at the | 


. his rays may ſtrike juſt perpendicularly. 
elinin 


g ones, or ſuch as hang forwards to the ſun; as 


de; as in ſpring and autumn, or in the evening and 


morning; which they imagine of more ſervice than the 
greateſt heat of the ſun at midſummer 


0 „ upon reclining 
Add, that in autumn che ſun is moſt wanted to ripen 
2 pears; in order to which, they ſhould be kept 
ty, which againſt ſloping walls cannot be; the dews, 
c. lying much longer thereon, than on thoſe that are 
perpendicular. | 5 

ne great 
r fruit-trees, as vines, &c. being planted 


em, melon-glaſſes may be ſet on the fruit; : 


which will much forward their ripening. 
ere are ſome perſons who alſo recommend the paint- 


Ing of walls bl | ; g 
R 


retain the warmth lon 


Vol. Iv. N 393 


uch receive the ſun's rays perpendicularly when he is 


advantage, however, of M. Fatio's ſloping 


imbibe more of the ſun's rays, and: 
ger; yet as the fruit is generally | 


et ſome others prefer perpendicular walls, and even in- | 


_ 


WAI 


ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from the wall, it receives no 
benefit from the warmth of the wall; and it is the re- 
flected heat that accelerates the ripening of the fruit. 
Mr, Miller adviſes to build the walls ſubſtantial; both for 
duration and warmth ; and he ſays; that a wall two 
bricks thick will be found to anſwer better than one that 
is a brick and a half; and if in the building of garden 
walls they are grouted with ſoft mortar, to fill and cloſe 
all the joints, the walls will be much ſtronger, and the 
air wilt not ſo eaſily penetrate through them, as it does 
through others. As for the height of walls, it need not 
be more than nine or ten feet, unleſs for pears; in which 
caſe a wall with 4 ſouth aſpect ſhould be raiſed fourteen 
feet high or more. 

When perfons are curious in their fruit, they erect a 
trellis againſt the walli, which projects about two inches 
from them, to which they faſten their trees; and by this 
contrivance the fruit will be at a proper diſtance from the 
walls, and the walls themſelves will be preſerved from 


the damage attending the drivihg of nails into their joints. 


Theſe trellifes may be adapted to the different ſorts of 
fruit which are planted againſt them: thoſe deſigned for 


peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould have their rails 
three, or at moſt four, inches aſunder every way; but 


for the other ſorts of fruit, which continue bearing on 
the old wood, they may be five or ſix inches apart; and 
thoſe for vines may be at the diſtance of eight or nine 
inches. Miller. my | 


WALLS, hot, in Gardening, are walls built for the purpoſe 


of accelerating the ripening of fruit. The ordinary 
height of theſe walls is about ten feet; and as the length 


of a wall ſufficient to produce early fruit for a middiing 
family cannot be leſs than eighty or a hundred feet, 


there ſhould be three times this quantity of walling built; 
ſo that by dividing it into three parts, there will be two 


years for the trees to recover their vigour between the 


times of their being forced. Theſe walls at their foun- 
dation ſhould be four bricks and a half thick, in order to 


ſupport the flues; but this thickneſs need not be conti- 


nued more than fix inches above the ground, where 


ſhould be the bottom of the firſt flue; then the alls 


may be ſet off four inches on each fide, which will re- 


duce it to the thickneſs of three bricks and a half, ſo 

that the back wall may be two bricks thick, which is ne- 

_ ceflary to throw the heat out more in front; the wall in 
front next to the fruit ſhould be only four inches thick, 


whereby there will be an allowance of nine inches for 


the flues, which may be covered with twelve-inch tiles. 


'The ovens in which the fires are made muſt be contrived 


on the backſide of the walls, and their number ſhould 


be proportioned to the length of the walls. The length 
uſually allowed for each fire to warm is forty feet, 


though it will ſerve for fifty feet. The ovens ſhould be 
ſhedded over with bricks and tyles, to keep out the wind 


and rain; and the ſheds ſhould not be narrower than 
eight feet in the clear. If the length of walling requires 


two ovens, both may be included in one ſhed, which 
ſhould be ten feet long, and ſix broad, having the ſteps 


into it at one end; and when the ovens are joined toge- 
ther, there ſhould be a partition wall at leaſt three bricks 


thick between them. The lower flue, through which 

the ſmoke firſt paſſes from the fire, may be two feet and 
a half deep; therefore the back-wa!! ſhould be at leaſt. 
two bricks thick, as high as to the top of this flue, and 


then it may be ſet off to a brick and a half, and conti- 


nued to the top of the wall. The ſecond flue, which 


ſhould return over the firſt, may be made two feet, the 


third a foot and a half, and the fourth one foot deep 
which four flues, with their coverings, will riſe near 


eight feet in height; ſo that there will be about two feet 


left for the fixing of the frames at the top to ſupport the 
glaſſes, and for coping the walls; and theſe four returns 
will ſuffice to warm the air in the frames. In the carry- 
ing up of theſe walls, there ſhould be ſtrong hooks at 
convenient diſtances, projecting about two inches from 


the wall, to which the tre!lis for ſupporting the trees 


muſt be faſtened. 


The borders, in front of theſe hot walls, ſhould be about 


four feet wide, which will make a ſufficient declivity for 
the ſloping glaſſes ; and in theſe borders there may be a2 


row of dwarf peas planted to come early, or a row of 
dwarf kidney-beans; on the outſide of theſe borders 
ſhould be low walls erected, which ſhould riſe about an 
inch or two above the level of the borders, upon which 


the plate of timber ſhould be laid, on which the ſloping 


glaſſes are to reſt ; and this wall will keep up the earth 
of the border, and alſo preſerve the wood from rotting. 


The glaſſes, deſigned to cover theſe walls, ſhould be di- 


vided into two ranges: the frames in which they are 
placed ſhould be ſo contrived as that the upper row may 
{lide down ; and by making on one ſide three ſmall holes 


in the wood-work which ſupports the frames, at about a 
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Foot diflance, and having a ſmall iron pin to kx into 
them, the top glaſſes may be let down one, two, or three 
feet, as there may be occaſion to admit air. The lower 
row of glaſſes may be contrived ſo as to take eaſily out, 
but as they muſt lie ſloping, and the upper row mult 
bear on them, they cannot be contrived to ſlide upwards. ' 

The floping timbers, which are to ſupport the glaſs 
frames, muſt be faſtened at bottom into the ground plate 
in the front of the border, and at the top into ſtrong 
iron cramps fixed in the upper part of the wall for that 
purpoſe. 'On the top of theſe ſhould be fixed a ſtrong 

| 9275 under which the upper row of glaſſes ſhould ſlide, 

The uſe of this board is to ſecure the upper part of the 

glaſſes from being raiſed by the winds, and alſo to keep 

the wet fiom getting to the trees; and therefore it ſhould 
be joined as cloſe as poſſible to the wall, and ſhould pro- 
ject about two inches over the glaſs frames. At the end 
of the range of glaſſes there will be an angular ſpace be- 


tween the glaſſes and the wall, which muſt be cloſely 


ſtopped, to prevent the air from getting in, which might 
greatly injure the fruit. If they are cloſed with glaſſes, 
which may be occaiionally opened to let in air, it would 
be of great advantage. The ſorts of fruit which are 
uſually planted for forcing are cherries, plums, peaches, 


- apricots, and nectarines; the two laſt, however, rarely 


ſucceed well. | | | 
In the preparing of the borders for planting theſe fruit- 
trees, there ſhould be the ſame care as for thoſe in open 
borders; and the trees muſt be trained up in the ſame 
manner, when they ſhoot. 'The time for beginning to 


make the fires is about the middle or latter end of Ja- 


nuary, as the ſeaſon is more or leſs favourable ; and thoſe 
trees which are forced into flower by the middle of Fe- 
bruary will ripen their fruit as early as moſt people will 
defire to eat them; for the cherries will ripen early in 
April, and the apricots in the beginning of May; and 
ſoon after, the plums, peaches, e 
ripe. After the middle of May there will be no want of 
fires, if the glaſſes are cloſe fhut every night, or in bad 
weather; for half an hour's ſun on the glaſſes at this ſea- 
ſon will ſufficiently warm the air incloſed in the glaſſes, 
for the growth of any of our European fruits. | 
In ſome parts of England, where moſt of our good kinds 
ol fruit ſeldom ripen, it might be worth while to build 
| ſome of theſe hot walls, in order to obtain good fruit 
from the beſt kinds of peaches, plums, &c. where the 
fuel is cheap. Inſtead of glaſs coverings, there may be 


frames of canvas, or oiled paper may be uſed, the ex- 


pence of which is not great. For other particulars, re- 


lating to the conſtruction and uſe of hot walls, fee Mil- 


ler's Gard. Dict. See Foxcix o. | 
WaLLs, ſea. Ste Dike. | | | 
WaLL-=crceper, in Ornithology. See Picus murarius. 
WALL Haber. See STOCK-gily-flower. | 
WALL moſs, See Moss. 
_ WaLL-/ided, in Sea Language. 
WaLL-trees. See TREE. | 
_ WaLL-wort, in Botany, the dwarf elder. 
WaLL-frui-trees, planting of. See PLANTING. 
WALLA, the name of an officer in the eaſtern nations. 
The Arabs have the care of the country round about the 


See WALE-/ided. 


city of Cairo in Egypt, and a walla is obliged to patrole 


_ cotitinually about there, eſpecially in the night. : 
His buſineſs is to take up all perſons who are committing 


any diſorders, or who cannot give an account of them- | 


ſelves, or are found abroad at irregular hours; and he 


often has their heads cut off upon the ſpot. As this of- 


ficer is naturally the terror of rogues, ſo for preſents 
made to him he often becomes their protector. With- 


out this they are ſure, one time or other, to fall a ſacri- | 
fice to his reſentment ; and to him the great people ſend | 
for any villains who have rendered themſelves obnoxious | 
to them, and are ſure to have them delivered up. See 


Pocock's Egypt, p. 1656. 
WALLING of brick. See BRICK. 
WAI. I. IN G, lead. See LEaD-walling. | 

 WALNUT-<-tree, juglans, in Botany, a genus of the mono- 
ccia polyandria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it hath 

male and female flowers at diſtances on the ſame tree; 
the malc flowers are diſpoſed in an oblong, cylindrical, 
imbricated catkin; each ſcale has one flower, with one 
petal, divided into ſix equal parts; in the centre are ſitu- 
ated many ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ere&, acute 
ſummits; the female flowers grow in ſmall cluſters, 
fitting cloſe to the branches; theſe have a ſhort, erect, 
ſour-pointed empalement, fitting on the germen, and an 
acute ereCt petal, divided into four parts; under the em- 
palement (its a large oval germen, ſupporting two ſhort 

{tyles, crowned by large reflexed ſtigmas; the germen 

alterward becomes a large oval, dry berry, with one cell, 

incloſing a large oval nut, with netted furrows, whoſe 


See ELDER. | 


arines, will be | 


nut, the thin-ſthelled walnut, the French 


the ſame tree will produce plants, 


_ nearer promotes their upright growth. 


| improves the trees, is wrong; ſince in the doing of this 


days, when the huſks v Cu”: 
they ſhou'd then be dried well in the fun, and Il id Up 


Q 
4 * mn 8 
* 1 


kernel has four tobes, variouſly futrowed. 
merates five, and Miller fix ſpecies, 
There are ſeveral varieties of the common . 
are diſtinguiſhed by the following titles : Nie ay 
als 


walnut, the late 
t theſe do all of 
the nuts from 


| whoſe fruit win 1:9: 
therefore there can be no dependente upon Ml 
eg 


which are raiſed from nuts, till they have prod. . 
ſo that thoſe perſons who plant the eg wy rel 
ſhould make choice of them in the nurſeries hs . 
have the fruit upon them, to prevent their bein * 
ceived. | * 
The common walnut is propagated in man ; 
land for the fruit, and 8 ea were e , 1 
for their wood, which was in very great elteem ul th 
quantity of mahogany, and other uſeful woogs which 
have of late years been imported into England Foe 
moſt baniſhed the uſe of it. | MITE 7 
IJ ulnuls, which are propagated for timber, ſhould 
where they are to remain; for the roots of theſe 
ways incline downward z which being ſtopped or 
prevent their aſpiring upward; ſo that they a 
divaricate into branches, and become low 
but ſuch as are propagated for fruit, are greatly mended 
by tranſplanting; for hereby they ate rendered more 
fruitful, and their fruit is generally larger and faiter; it 
being a common obſervation, that downright roots great 
encourage the luxuriant growth of timber in all torts of 
trees; but ſuch trees as have their roots {preading near 
ne ſurface of the ground, are always the moſt {ryit. 
In tranſplanting theſe trees, you ſhould always obſerve - 
never to prune cither their roots or large branches, both 
which are very injurious to them; nor ſhould you be too 
buſy in lopping or pruning the branches of theſe trees 
while growing, for it often cauſes them to decay ; but 
when there is a neceſlity of cutting any of their branches 
off, it ſhould be done very early in September, that the 
wound may heal beſore the cold increaſes. And the 
branches ſhould be cut off cloſe to the trunk, otherwiſe 
the ſtump will decay, and rot the body of the tre. 
The beit ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, is as ſoon 2s 
the leaves begin to decay; at which time, if they are 
carefully taken up, and their branches preſerved entire, 
there will be little danger of ſucceeding, even if they 
are eight or ten years old; though the younger they are 
removed, the larger the trees will be. 0 
This tree delights in a firm, rich, loamy foil, and ſuch 
as is inclinable to chalk or marle; and will thrive very 
well in ſtony ground, and on chalky hills. | 
The diſtance at which theſe trees ſhould be placed, ought 
not to be leſs than forty feet, eſpecially if 1egard be had 
to their fruit ; but if intended for timber, their ſtanding 


Linnæus enu: 


ripe walnut, and the double walnut; bu 
them vary when raiſed by ſeeds, ſo that 
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The general opinion, that the beating down of this fruit 
the younger branches are generally broken and deſtroy- 
ed; but as it would be exceeding]y troubleſome to gather 

it by hand, ſo in beating it off, great care ſhould be 
taken that it be not done with violeuce, for the reaſon 
before aſſigned. In order to preſerve the fruit, it ſnould 

remain upon the trees till it is thorougbly ripe, and 
drops from the trees; then laid in heaps ior two or three 
will eaſily part fiom the ſhells; 


in a dry place, where vermin cannot come to them; of 
which means they will remain good four or five months. 
But there are ſome perſons who put their s oo 
entle oven, where they let them remam four or ns 
00 to dry; and then put them up in 935 or uy 
other cloſe veſſels, mixed with dry ſand ; by whic Shi 
they will keep good fix months. 1he heat wh 25 
dries the germ, and prevents their ſprouting; "Miller 
oven be too hot, it will occaſion them to ſhrinks 3 
The baik of the wwal/nut-tree is a ſtrong emetie, go 
green, or dried and powdered ; the green 2 ec 
dial, alexipharmic, and faid to be of great wo wh 
_ tagious, malignant diſtempers, and the plagu* I; Titer, 
they are one of the principal ingredients in oy aha 
The nuts preſerved ate ſtomachic, and goo o Ae 
in a morning in time of peſlilential n 
vent infection. Two or three ounces of the 0! ay 1 
from the ripe kernels, is a very good e 5 
ſtone and gravel. The ſhells powdered me Miller's 
accounted reſtringent, though but ſeldom uled. 
Bot. Off, | 


171 2 menſes 
IWalnuts have a ſingular quality 


ting th 
of promo g James: 


| 11 eines fal . 

when ſuppreſſed, and all other medicines dal to tie 

The effluvia of walnut-trees are {44 to be burtf dead⸗ 
© 


andy F rks abr. vol. i. p. 436: | 
| 1500 5 W ALLOON, a kind of old French; being 
Vive ſpoktn by the Walloons, or the inhabitants 


: : conkderable part of the French and Auſtrian Low 
0 


| 


| 
tries; viz. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, Lhx-1 
e and part of Flanders and Brabant. 
aq I zloon is held to be the language of the ancient 
als of Cel: | 3 
Romans, having ſubdued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, 


»| 


1 | a 


firſt the kingdom was divided into wapentabes, he wh 
was the chief of the diviſion, and whom we now cal 
high=conſiable, as ſoon as he entered upon his office, ap- 
peared in the field, on a Certain day, on horſebick; with 
a pike in his hand ; and all the chief men of the hun- 
dred met him with their lances; who, alighting, touched 
bis pike with their lances, 4s a ſignal they were firmly 
united to each other, by the touching of their weapons. 
Whence the denomination wapentate, from the Saxoti 
waepen, and tar, touching. 


* 


eſtabliſhed prætors, Or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter}, WAPP, in a Ship, that rope wherewith the ſhrowts are 


jaſtice in the Latin tongue. On this occaſion, the na- 
ves were brought to apply themſelves to learn the lan- 
11185 of their conquerors; and thus they introduced 
band mee of the Roman words and phraſes into their 
, ues Ns of £ 
1 5 ase of Gauliſh and Latin, was formed a 
new language, called RomaNs ; in contradiſtinction to 
the ancient unadulterated Gauliſh, which is called Ja- 
hun, or ¶Talleon. This diſtinction is kept up to this day; 
for the inhabitants of ſeveral of the Low-Country pro- 
vinces ſay, that in France they ſpeak Romans; whereas 
they ſpeak the Malloon, which comes much nearer the 
6mplicity of the ancient Gauliſh. 


WALRUS, in Zoology, the name by which ſome authors | 


call the morſe, or {ea-horſe, called alſo by others ro/ma- 


rus, a Creature very different from the hippopotamus, or 


river-horſe. See MoRSE. vs 
WALT, in Sea Language, an obſolete or ſpurious term, 
ignifying CRANK. „ e 
WALTHERIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants 
of the monade/phia pentandria claſs; the characters of 


which are theſe: the flower has a cup-ſhaped, perma- 
nent empalement of one leaf, cut into five points at the 


rim; it has five heart-ſhaped petals, which ſpread, and. 
five ſtamina joined in a cylinder, terminated by looſe 
ſummits, and an oval germen, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle, 
crowned by a bifid ſtigma ; the germen turns to an oval 
capſule, with two valves, and one cell, incloſing one ob- 
| tuſe ſeed. There are three ſpecies. | | 


WAMPUM, a fort of ſhells, ſeveral of which, being ſtrung | 


upon threads, are uſed as money among the Indians. 


It is made of a ſhell, formed into ſmall cylinders, of | 
about one quarter of an inch long, and a fifth of in inch 


over, and being bored as beads, is ſtrung in great num- 
bers upon Jong ſtrings. In this ſtate it paſſes among the 
Indians in their uſual commerce, as filver and goid among 
us; but being loole, it is not fo current. | 
It is both white and black; and the meaneſt is in ſingle 
firings, of which the white goes at five ſhillings a fa- 
thom, and the black at ten; or by number, the white at 
fix a penny, the black at three. The next in value to 
the ſingle ſtrings, is that which is wove into bracelets of 
about three quarters of a yard long, black and white, in 
ſtripes, and fix pieces in a row, the warp conſiſting of 
leather thongs, and the woof of thread; theſe the gen- 
tlewomen among them wear, wound twice or oftener 
about their wriſts. 1 | | | 


The molt valuable of all is that woven into girdles. Theſe | 
are compoſed of many rows, and the black and white | 
pieces woven into ſquares or other figures. Theſe gir- 


dlles are ſometimes worn as their richeſt ornaments z but 
they are oftener uſed in their great payments, and make 


_ their nobleſt preſents, and are laid up as their treaſure, | 


_ Grew's Muſteum, p. 370. 
ANDASS. See WIS Dass 
WANDERING ars. See PLAN r. 
VAN DSU, in Zoology, the name of a ſpecies of monkey 
_ found in the ifland of Ceylon. It is all over of a fine 


2 black; but has a long white beard hanging from its 
in. | : 


WANHOM, in the Materia Medica, a name by which | 
Ktmpfer has called the plant, of which the great Ga-| 


 LANGAL of the ſhops is the root. 
VANLASS, in Fan ab See WIN DASS. = | 
Wan, in Zoology, a name given by many to the MOLE. 
ANTI. See GLove. 5 8 nrnd 
WAPEN TAKE, or WEAPENTAKE, a diviſion of certain 
northern counties, Particularly thoſe beyond the Trent, 


| . — to what in other places is called a hundred, or 
cantred, 112 


Authors differ as to the origin' of the word. Brompton 


1. from the Saxon waeper, and taccan, to deliver, 
Ca 

85 her lord as a token of their homage. | 
h pn Imith gives a different account. Muſters, 
„Olerves, were anciently taken of the armour and 
weapons 

in | - e! a> 
nd from ſuch as could not find ſufficient pledges toi 


thei | . | 
0 Fea 800d abearing, their weapons wee taken away, and 
ered to others: | | N | 


"Ks give a different account of its riſe ; viz: that when 


* 
? 


on the tenants anciently delivered their arms to 


of the ſeveral inhabitants of every hundred; 


ſet taught with wale-knotsz one end is made faſt to the 
ſhrowds, and to the other are brought the leniards. 
WAPPE, a ſpecies of cur. The name is derived from its 
note; its only ule was to alarm the family by barking, if 
any perſon approached the houſe. See Dos: | 
WAPPER, in 1chthyology, a name given by ſome to the 
_ ſmaller ſpecies of the river GUDGEON. 

WAR, bellum, a conteſt or difference between princes; 
ſtates, or large bodies of people; which; not being dei 
terminable by the ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, 
is referred to the deciſſon of the ſword, | 
Hobbes's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man 
is a ſtate of warfare; but moſt other politicians hold war 
to be a preternatural and extraordinary ſtate. | 
The ſole prerogative of making wat and peace belongs; 
by the Englith conſtitution, to the K1NG. Levying war 
againſt the king in his realm is a ſpecies of TREASON. 


ſame realm; or between parties in the ſame ſtate. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the civil wars of the Romans des 
ſtroyed the republic; the c:vi/ wars of Granada ruined 
the power of the Moors in Spain; the civil wars in Eng- 


1648. 5 | . 
Wa, ęladiators. See GLADIATORS. 


croiſades, for the recovery of the Holy Land. 


Wa, king's, bellum regis. At the time when particular 


| lords were allowed to make war with one another. to re- 
given to ſuch war as the king declared againſt any other 


ing obliged to ſerve the king, with all their vaſſals. _ 
W aR, religious, is a war maintained in a ſtate, on account 
of religion; one of the parties refuſing to tolerate the 
Wan, ſocial. See SOCIAL war. 

WaR, art of. See MiL1TARY art} 

War, council of. See COUNCIL. 

Wan, habiliments of. Ste HABILIMENTS, 

Wän-berſe. Sec Hon: 

WaR, man of. See SHIP, RATE, &c. 

Wan, officers of. See OFFICERS: - 


army: or; it is a place wherein are difpoſed the provi- 
ſions of war, for an army eficamped in the neighbour- 


See PLAER. 


nations, when juſt going to engage. Sometimes they 


_ war=whoop. | RE LL 5 
WARASDINs, a kind of Sclavonian ſoldiers, clothed like 
the Turks, with a ſugar-loaf bonnet inſtead of a hat: 
Their arms are a fuzee and piſtols; the butt-end bf their 
fuzee ſerves for a ſpade, when they have occaſion to 
throw up cart. | 


VARBLERS, in Ornithology, a name by which Mr. Pen- 


nightingale, redaſtart, red-breaſt, black-cap, petty-chaps, 


hedge-ſparrow, yellow, gold-creſted, and common wren, 


the ſedge-bird, or lefler 1eed-ſpartow, the tit- lark, or 
graſhopper-lark, the wheat-car, whinchat, ſtone-chatter, 
aud white-throat : their general characters are, that the 


— 


bill is flender and weak, the noſtril ſmall and ſunk, and 


the exterior toe joined at the under part of the laſt jo'nt 
to the middle toe. Some of theſe birds have tails of 

colour, and others have party-cologred tails. Brit. Zool. 
vol. i. p. 363. | 


after having mantled hertelf, crofles her wings over her 
back. 1 
WARD, warda, cuſtocy, or keeping. See GUARD. 


ficemtions. Thus, a ward, in London, is a part of the 
city, committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the al- 
dermen 


Wa, civil, or antefline, is that between ſubjects of the 


land began in 1641, and ended in the king's death, 


Wan; holy, is that auciently maintained by leagpes and 


verige injuries, inſtead of proſecuting them in the ordi- 
nary courts of juſtice, the appellation #ing's war was 


prince, or ſtate: on which occaſion; the lords were not 
allowed to make private war againſt each other; as be- 


Wan; place of, is a place fortified, on purpoſe to cover and 
deſend a country, and ſtop the incurſion of an enemy's 


hcod y or whither an army retires into winter-quarters. 
Wak-cry was formerly cuſtoniaty in the armies of moſt 


were only tumultuous ſhouts; or horrid yells, uttered _ 
with an intent to ſtrike terror into theit adverfaries; ſueli 
as is now uſed by the Indians in Ametica, called the 


nant diſtinguiſhes an order of birds, comprehending tho 


one. 


WARBLING of the wings, in Falconry, is when a hawk; 


WakD is a word uſed, in our Law Becks, in divers ſigni- 


— 
—— — —— 
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dermen of the city. There are twenty-ſix wards in Lon- 
don, Which are as hundreds, and the pariſhes thereof as 
towns. | 2 | CEOS 
A foreſt is alſo divided into wards; ſo alſo are moſt of 
our HOSPITALS. | : 


A priſon is ſometimes alſo called a ward. 


The heir of the king's tenant, who held by „ «pn | 


vice, or in capite, was alſo called a ward, during his non- 

age. But this ſort of wardſhip is taken away by the ſta- 
tute 12 Car, II. cap. 24. See GUARDIAN, in Chi- 
valry. | | 

WanrD, watch and. See WATCH, 

Warp, ca/tle, See CASTLE. Ns 

Wax b, warda, wardagium, is alſo uſed, in our Ancient | 

| Flriters, for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which the 

_ tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at their own 
charge, See WARDSHIP., | 

WAR DA cccle/farum denotes the guardianſhip of churches ; 
which is in the king during vacancies, by reaſon of the 
regalia, or temporalities. See VACATION. 

WARDAGE, wardagium, is ſometimes uſed, in our an- 

cCient law-writers, in the ſame ſenſe with w ARDPENNY. 
Sometimes it alſo ſeems to denote a being free from 

_ wardſhip. | | 


WARDECORNE, among our Ancient Writers, a duty in- 


cumbent on the tenants, to guard the caſtle, by ſounding 
a horn upon the approach of an enemy; called alſo cok- 
- Ms,, | 1 
WARDEN, guardian, one who has the charge or keeping 
of any perſon, or thing, F. ollice. See GUARDIAN. 
Such is the warden of the Fleet, who is the keeper of the 


| Fleet priſon, and has the charge of the priſoners there; 
_ eſpecially ſuck as are committed from the court of chan- | 


cery for contempt, 


| Such alſo ate, the warden of the fellowſhips, warden of | 


the marſhes, wardens of peace, warden of the weſt 
marches, warden of the foreſt, warden of the alnage, 
warden of the king's wardrobe, &c. | 


WARDEN, in an univerſity, is the head of a college; an- 


ſverin 
thereof. . „ 
WARDEN, or Lord WARDEN, of the Cinque Ports, is the 


governor of thoſe noted havens; who has the authority | 


of an admiral, and ſends out writs in his own name. 
See CinquE-ports, and GUARDIAN. | 
WARDEN of the mint, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to re- 


ceive the gold and ſilver bullion brought in by the mer- 
chants; to pay them for it, and overſee the other ofſi- 


cers. He is alſo called keeper of the exchange, and 
MINT. | | So SES 
 WaRDENS, church. See CHURCH. | 
WARDEN, renter. See RENTER. 


forty in number, who are accounted the king's domeſtic 
ſervants, and are ſworn by the lord chamberlain : their | 
duty is, to attend priſoners of ſtate, and to wait at the 
gates. : | KEY | 

Ten of them are uſually upon the day's wait, to take an 
account of all perſons who come into the 'Tower; to 

enter their names, and the names of the perſons they 


go to, in a book, to be peruſed by the conſtable or lieu- | 


-" = henants- 1 „ | 

W A4RDFEOH, or WAR DER, the value of a ward, or 
heir under age; or the money paid to the lord of the fee 

for his redemption. os | „ 


WARD-HOOK, in Gunnery, the ſame with wad-hook, or 


| WORM. | | „ 

_ WARUMOTE, in London, is a court ſo called, which is 
kept in every ward of the city; anſwering to the curiata 

comitiu, in ancient Rome. 55 . | 


( 


WARDPENNY, wardpeni, was formerly a cuſtomary due, | : 
paid to the ſheriff, or other officer, for maintaining | 


WATCH and ward. | 


| | 
It was payable at the feaſt of St. Martin; and is ſtill paid 2) ] 
repeat the proceſs, in order to obtain more Of . 
ter, if neceſſary; and thus will be had 2 fair 


_ withyn the manor of Sutton- Colfield, in Warwickſhire ; 
and that with ſome very ſingular ceremonies. | 
WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a bed- 
chamber; ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel 
in; or for a ſervant to lodge in, to E at hand to wait, 


& c. : }- 


WARDROBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment wherein 
| his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries, are 
eg, under the care and direction of proper of- 
icers. 1 4 | | 
His majeſty has a great wardrobe, a removing wardrobe, 
and divers „landing wardrobes, belonging to his bed-cham- 
ber, in each of his palaces ; viz. at Whitehall, Kenſing- 
ton, Windſor, Hampton-Court, and the Tower ; each 
under its reſpective keeper. 
The removing wardrobe always attends on the king's per- 
ſon ; as alſo on ambaſſadors, at chriſtenings, maſques, 


\ 


plays, &c. It is under the command of the lord cham-| 


The great wardrobe is of great antiquity, 


WARDS. See Coun of Hurd. 
Wag PDS of hoſpitals. See HospITAL. 5 
Ward's medicines, a denomination given to certain medical 


5 to what in other colleges we call the meſler | 


dition that the profits ariſing from the ſale of them 


the white drop, ſweating powders, liquid ſweat, palt 
for piles and hiltulas, dropſy purging powders, and el. 


The method of preparing the antimony for the pill and 
drop, is as follows: the fineſt and pureſt crude ant. 


| mony is powdered, and ten or twelve ounces of it put 
ts, | into an earthen unglazed pan that holds three or four 
WARDER. YJtomen warders of the Tower, are officers, | 
ſpatula, and the fire raiſed till it ſends forth fumes, and 


| fire is continued, and the maſs ſtirred, till no fumes 
be taken out of the pan, and pounded again, and then 


| cined. Then four ounecs of the crude matter mub 
added; and the proceſs repeated, till a ſufficient quat- 


formed in a chimney, leſt the fumes ſhould injure the 


_ dragon's blood dried and powdere 


full doſe for a man or woman 18 


$ 


berlaln: th& under-officers are, aye I]: 
and three pages. ech man, two Stoomz, 


— 82 


was kept near Puddle-wharf, in a houſe : Anciently it 
that purpoſe by 00 Edward III. but, ae nl for | 
London, it was kept in York-buildings, e fre of 
The maſter or keeper thereof is an officer of 
nity : high privileges were conferred on him 
VI. and king James I, enlarged the ſame 
the _ into a Corporation, d 
The officers are, the mo/ter or keeper, hi 4 
clerk; beſides ſeveral nels hs Sa a0 10 and his 
tradeſmen, all ſworn ſervants to the kin Fe bay 
how ollice 0 5 provide for coronations, | 
unerals, of the royal family; to furniſh t . 
beds, hangings, carpets, K. to furniſh bong fn 
baſſadors, at their firſt arrival here; preſents for ſo 585 
princes, and ambaſſadors; furniture for the lord bow. 
nant of Ireland, and our ambaſſadors abroad: Ter | 
the knights and officers of the Garter, heraldz of 
vants, miniſters of ſtate; liveries for the officen i "4 
bed-chamber, and other fervants; liveries for the "a 


SS WW aA ce & 


Marriages, and 


chief juſtices, and barons of the exchequer, ang other | 
_ officers in thoſe courts ; as alſo yeomen, warders, trum 


pets, kettle-drums, meſſengers, coachmen, grooms, & 
with coaches, harneſſes, ſaddles, &c. the watermen, 
2 


game-keepers; linen and lace for the king's perſou; 


tilts, &c. for his barges, &c. 


noſtrums, originally prepared and diſperſed by Mr. Ward 
and which were ſome years ago much celebrated for thei 
eflicacy in a variety of diſorders. EY 
The method of compounding the principal of theſe me. | 
dicines was communicated to the public about thirty 
years ago by I. Page, eſq. to whom Mr. Ward leſt his 
book of receipts z and in order to their being procured 
at a cheap rate, his late majeſty ſettled a penſion on 
Meſſrs. White and Oſterman, the two chemiſts who had 
been employed by Mr. Ward in preparing them, on con- 


dalen charities  _ | 
Theſe medicines are the red pill and emetic ſack drop, 


ſhould be applied to the ſupport of the Aſylum and Mag. 
ſence for the head-ach. 


quarts, and ſet on a fire; the maſs is ſtirred with an ion 
a flame like burning brimſtone ; and the ſame degree af 


eſcape from it, and it becomes a grey or aſh-coloured | 
powder. If it ſhould melt and run into lumps, it mult 


put in and flirred as before, till it be thoroughly ci. 


tity has been thus prepared. The proceſs muſt be per- 


operator. Into a clean crucible, holding about 2 que 

ut about two pounds of the calcined antimony 3 ter 
in a melting furnace, and make a gradual fire under it; 
put coals round the crucible nearly to the top; keep t 
maſs in a ſtate of moderate fuſion, occaſionally ftirnng | 
it with an iron rod. When the matter that aher; » 
the rod appears bright and tranſparent, which . 
proper degree of fire will be in about half an hour , Ny 
is in fuſion, pour the vitriſied matter on 3 {moot 


ble, well dried, and heated as hot as the hand y hack 


and pute 


glaſs of antimony, of a light red colour. 4 , - 
In order to prepare the pill, take a quantity of 55 pl 6 
of antimony ; pound it in a clean iron 8 1 irate i 
it through a fine lawn ſieve ; then grind, — l 


; le pode 
on a ſmooth marble, to an W pe 4 put one oer 


E glaſs; gr ind then 


ack, or rich moor”, 
: of about one gran 


of this to four ounces of the levi 
well together; and with good ac 
wine, make them into a mals for pills, or wool 
and a half each, which is a full doſe fora eee ol the 
The drop is made by putting about half an ＋ a 
levigated glaſs of antimony into a quart A 
Malaga mountain or ſack ; ſhake them. tle, and grow 
and let them ſtand two or three days to let ? 


| r ite hne. 
clear; then pour it off gently, 12 7 1 


WAR 


- begin with the half or two thirds, accord- 
22 Ko - ſtrength of conſtitution. "Theſe medi- 
| pl it is ſaid, cannot be ſafely adminiſtered, if the 
nl are unſound. They have been uſually given in 
diſorders occaſioned by foul ſtomachs and indigeſtion ; 
and the pill has been very ſucceſsful in inveterate rheu- 
matiſms : both the pill and the drop frequently operate 


upward and downward, but with leſs ſtraining than the | 


emetics uſually given. The pill muſt be bruiſed, and 
taken in a ſpoonful of any ſmall liquid, on an empty 
ſtomach : if it works upwards or downwards, it will be 
roper to drink a ſmall quantity of balm or ſage- tea, be- 
vcd each motion; and if it ſweats, as it ſometimes 
does, let the patient keep himſelf warm, and encourage 
it by drinking the above ſmall liquors: when it is taken, 
milk, greens, and fruit, muſt be avoided. The potion, 
called the drop, requires no vehicle : when the fickneſs 


comes on, let the patient drink about half a pint of warm 
water, or thin water-gruel, and continue to do ſo every | 


time it works. 
The white drop is prepared by bruiſing fourteen pounds 


of the cleaneſt copperas into a rough powder; then dry- 
ing it with a gentle heat, and ſpreading it thin, till it 


becomes a dry and ſubtile powder, reſembling quick- 
ume, but much whiter. When this operation is finiſh- 


ed, which requires about fix or ſeven days, take an equal 


quantity of good and clean rough nitre, or ſalt-petre, 
tolerably dry; pound the nitre and copperas together; 
lift the powder through a fine hair-ſieve, put it into a 


large glaſs retort, coated at bottom, and ſer it in a ſand- | 
furnace about an inch from the bottom and ſides of the 


ſand-pan; fix on with lute a large receiver, leaving a 
ſmall vent-hole in the joint to prevent the burſting of 


the retort or receiver; make a gentle fire ſor the firſt 
three hours; and gradually increaſe it for three or four 


hours longer, till the iron pan be red at bottom; conti- 


nue the fire about thirty hours ; and then Jet it out, and 
when it is cool, you obtain a very powerful aqua-fortis ; 
put this into a bottle, ſtop it cloſe, and let it ſtand fx 
or eight days to digeſt itſelf. Put this aqua-fortis into | 
glaſs retort about half or two-thirds full; ſet it in the | 


| ſand-heat, and fix on a receiver; make a moderate fire, 


till the aqua-fortis is come over into the receiver, leav- | 
ing behind only a brown, reddiſh earth: by this proceſs 
is obtained a very ſtrong and pure aqua-fortis. Put a | 


quantity of this rectified aqua-fortis into a large bolt- 


head, with a long neck, fo as to make it about a 22 


full; then take of the pureſt and fineſt volatile ſal am- 

moniac, in which there is not the leaſt acid ſalt, or lime. 
To ſixteen ounces of the aqua-fortis in the bolt-head, 
add, by half an ounce at a time, ſeven ounces of 


the volatile ſal ammoniac, ſtopping the mouth of the | 


bolt-head (a vent-hole excepted) till the fermentation 


ends; let it ſtand two or three hours, till the fumes are | 


ſettled. Next put it into a ſmaller bolt-head, half full, 


and ſet it in a moderate fand-heat ; when it is warm, | 
put four ounces of the fineſt quickſilver to each pound | 
of ſixteen ounces of the ſolution, and let it ſtand in che 
heat till the quickſilver is diſſolved ; increaſe the fire, and 


add quickfilver ; and when it will diſſolve no more, take 
it out of the bolt-head, and put it into an open glaſs 
veſſel, or a white, large ſtone bowl; ſet it in a moderate 


_ Tand-heat,/and let it evaporate till a pellicle or ſkin comes | 
over the top of it; then put it in a cool place to con- 
geal. The heavy liquor, or oil, which remains con- 


gealed, muſt be poured off, and thoroughly drained, and 


the remaining ſalt muſt be put into a glaſs body; to each 
pound adding three pounds of the fineſt roſe-water, and | 


ltopping the mouth of the glaſs with a piece of double 
rown paper. Set it again in a ſand-heat with a mode- 


rate fire, till the ſalt is wholly diſſolved, which is uſually 
twenty-four hours; and thus is the white drop | 


effected in 
repared. 


0us; as there is not in two drops, uſually taken in twenty- 
our hours, half a grain of mercury. It has been admi- 


uttered with ſucceſs as an antiſcorbutic in all ſtages of 
© ſcurvy, and even when the diſeaſe has been heredi- | 


tary. The 
glaſs of 


10 to reſt, for two or three days together; then after an 
wo of as many days, proceeding as before. It ge- 
"ally produces its effect without any ſenſible operation; 


e 7 2 = FO . 
AJeept that in ſome conſtitutions it produces one or two 


doſe of two drops is to be taken in a ſmall 


3 adminiſtered two ſorts of ſteating powders : 
nas directed to be made by rubbing together in a 
ed ta 


la our ounces of refined nitre, and as much vitrio- 
crucible half of chi 


the 2 en the red fumes that ariſe from it ceaſe, put in 


ainder © AS : 
Vol. IV. Nes, any matter, and ſtir it, till no more 


water in the morning, faſting, or at night, go- 


rar, into a powder; and putting into a red-hot | 
8 maſs, and ſtirring it with an iron | 


his medicine, it is ſaid, cannot be accounted danger- | 


—— — 


'WARD-WITE, compounded of the Saxon ward, watch, 
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fumes ariſe : then pour it into an iron mortar ; and when 
cool, add opium, ipecacuanha, and liquorice powder, of 
each an ounce: pound and fiſt them through a lawn 
heve, and mix all together. When the powders are thus 


. Prepared, they ſhould: be ſpread thin on white ſtone 


diſhes, and ſet in a cool place for about two days, mix- 
ing them well, and ſpreading them twice a day; then 
dry them before the fire, or with any other gentle heat. 
The other ſort of ſweating powder is prepared by fulmi- 
nating together common tartar, and refined nitre, of 
each one pound, in a crucible or iron pot, which will 
reduce chem to about fifteen ounces : to theſe add white 
hellebore, and liquorice powder, of each fix ounces ; 


powder them together, and ſift them through a fine lawn 


ſieve. The doſe is from twenty-five to fifty grains. 

Theſe ſweating powders are ſaid to remove rheumatic 
and other pains, occaſioned by obſtruQtions : though it 
is ſaid that the red pill has been found to anſwer better 
in ſtubborn rheumatic caſes, and other ſettled. pafns in 
the limbs. They may be taken in any liquid, going to 


bed between the blankets, and now and then drinking 
ſome warm diluting liquor, as white wine whey, baum 
tea, &c. They may be repeated every other night at 


diſcretion. | | | | | 
The liquid ſweat is prepared by putting a gallon of good 


ſpirits of wine, and half a gallon of good white wine, 
into a ſtrong bottle, and adding half a pound of ſaffron, 


four ounces of cinnamon, two ounces of ſalt of tartar, 


and one ounce of opium, cut into ſmall pieces. Stop 


the bottle cloſe, and ſet it near the fire for eight days, 


ſhaking it three or four times a day; then filter the con- 

tents through a filtring paper. The doſe is from thirty 
do lixty drops, in a glaſs of good white wine. Rm 
The paſte for the piles and fiſtulas is prepared by pound- 
ing ſeparately a pound of elecampane root, three pounds 
of fennel-ſeeds, and one pound of black pepper, and 
_ fifting the powders through a fine ſieve; then melt two 
pounds of honey, and two pounds of powder ſugar, 
over a gentle fire, ſcumming them, till they become 


bright as amber: when they are cool, mix and knead 


your powder into them in the form of a ſoft paſte. This 


paſte is ſaid to be a ſpecific _— for the fiſtula, piles, 
&c. 'The doſe is the quantity 0 


white wine. 


The drep/y purging powder, as made by. Mr. Ward, was 


formed by powdering ſeparately jalap, cream of tartar, 
and florentine iris, of each four ounces, and mixing them 


well: as prepared by Mr. d'Oſterman for Mr. Ward; it 
conſiſts of a pound of jaiap in powder, a pound of cream 
of tartar, and an ounce of bole armoniac, in fine pow- 
der, mixed well together. The doſe is from thirty to 
_ forty grains, in broth, or warm water, to be repeated 
two or three days ſucceſſively, and longer, at proper in- 


tervals, if neceſſary. 


The eſſence for the head ach was formed by Mr. Ward of 25 
four ounces of ſpirits of wine, two ounces of camphor, 
and two ounces of volatile ſpirit of camphor, well mixed, 


and applied with the hand. Mr. d'Oſterman prepared it 


for Mr. Ward, by putting two pounds of true French . 


ſpirit of wine into a large ſtrong bottle, and adding two 
ounces of roch allum in ſine powder, four ounces of 


camphor cut ſmall, half an ounce of eſſence of lemon, 
and four ounces of the rouge volatile ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac. Stop the bottle cloſe, and ſhake it three or four 


times a day for five or fix days. The method of apply- 


ing it is to rub a little of it gently upon the palm of the 


hand, and then holding it to the part affected, till it is 
dry. If the pain is not relicved, it ſhould be repeated 


two or three times. 195 | 

For ſome remarks on Mr. Ward's pill and drop, by Mr. 
Clutton, ſee True and candid Relation of their good and 
bad Effects, and Med. Eff. Edinb. abr. vol. ii. p. 434. 


470, &c. and Ed. Med. Eff. and Obſ. vol. vi. p. 423. 
W ARDSHIP, in Chivalry. Soe GUARDIAN, in Chivalry, 
and WAR p, ſupra. _ HG 22 9 
WARDSHIP in copy-holds, is incident only to thoſe of in- 
heritance. It partakes both of that in chivalry, and that 


in ſocage; like that in chivalry, the lord is the legal 


guardian, who ufually aſſigns ſome relation of the infant 
Lead; and he, like guardian in ſo- 
cage, is accountable to his ward for the profits. See 


tenant to act in his 


GUARDIAN. 


WARD$SHIP in ſocage. See GUARDIAN, and SOCAGE. 
WARD-STAFF, the conſtable or watchman's ſtaff. 


The manor of Lambourn, in Eſſex, is held by ſervice of 
the ward-/laff; viz. by the carrying of a load of ſtraw 


in a cart with ſix horſes, two ropes, and two men in har- ; 
neſs, to watch the faid ward, Haff, when it is brought to 


the town of Abridge, &c. 


and wite, mulet, is defined by Fleta, as ſignifying a bely 
14 K | exempt 


a nutmeg, morning, 
night, and noon, drinking after it a glaſs of water, oc 
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WARN, in 


exempted from the duty of watching. Others rather 
take it ſor a duty paid towards the charge thereof. 

WARE, earthen, queen's, and tone. See POTTERY. 

WARECTUM, in Ancient ritings, ſignifies land that has 

lain long neglected, and untilled. 

In ancient records, we meet with tempus wared:, for the 

time wherein land lies fallow, or elſe the ſeaſon of fal- 

lowing. OA PEO | 

WAREN. See WARREN, 

WARMTH. See H Ar. 

WaRMTH, in Painting, denotes that fiery effect which a 
ſmall addition of yellow gives to a true red; and that 

glowing appearance which red imparts to either yellow 


| 


or blue. By «warmth, in red, is to be underſtood a ſmall | 


inclination towards orange; by the ſame term, applied 
to yellow, a like tendency by the admixture of red; and 
by the ſame again, in the caſe of blue, muſt be under- 
ſtood its ſlightly verging on the purple. 48 
50 to ſummon a perſon to appear in a court 
ol juſtice. = 3 | 
WARNAS, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers 
expreſs what others of them call the ACETUM ph:1o/o- 
-  phorum, or vinegar of the philoſophers. _ 
WARNING-piece, in the Military Art. See Evening 
GUN. | | 
WARNING-wheel, in a clock, is the third or fourth, ac- 
_ cording to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. See CLOCK. 
WARNOTH, in our Cd H:ters, an ancient cuſtom, by 


which if a tenant, holding of the caſtle of Dover, failed | 


in paying his rent at the day, he was to forfeit double ; 
and for the ſecond failure, treble; and the lands fo 
held were called terrzs cultis, and terris de warncth. _ 


WARP, in the Manufatures, is the threads, whether of | 


61k, wool, linen, temp, cotton, or the like, that are ex- 
tended lengthwiſe on the wearer's loom, and acroſs which 
the workman, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads 
of the woof, to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other 
matter. 


For a woollen ſtuff, &c. to have the neceſſary qualities, | 


it is required, that the thread of the warp be of the ſame 


kind of wool, and of the ſame fineneſs, throughout; 
that they be ſized with Flanders or parchment-ſize, well | 
prepared; and that they be in ſufficient number, with 


regard to the breadth of the ſtuff to be wrought. See 
Woor, Corn, &c. e 


WaRP, in a Ship, is a ſmall rope employed occaſionally to 


remove a {hip from one place to another, in a port, road, 
or river, Hence, | | | 


To Warp, in Sea Language, is to change the ſituation of | 


a ſkip, by pulling her from one part of a harbour, &c. 
to ſome other, by means of wwarps, which are attached 
to buoys, to anchors ſunk in the bottom, or to certain 
ſtations upon the ſhore, as poſts, rings, trees, &c. The 


lip is accordingly drawn forwards to thoſe ſtations, ei- 


ther by pulling on the warps by hand, or by the applica- 
tion of ſome purchaſe, as a tackle, windlaſs, or capſtern, 


upon her deck. When this operation is performed by | 
the ſhip's lefler anchors, theſe machines, together with | 


their warps, are carried out in the boats alternately to- 


wards the place where the ſhip is endeavouring to arrive ; | 


fo that when ſhe is drawn up cloſe to one anchor, the 
- Other is carried out to a competent diſtance beſore her, 
and being ſunk, ſerves to fix the other warp, by which 
The is farther advanced. „„ | | 


Iarping is generally uſed when the ſails are unbent, or 


when they cannot be ſucceſsfully employed, which may 
ariſe from the unfavourable ſtate of the wind, the oppo- 
ſition of the tide, or the narrow limits of the channel. 

: Falconer. -- LE „ ER 

| WARPENT. See WARDPENN Tr. OE 
WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, whereby 


2 peiſon authorizes another to do ſomething, which he 


had not otherwiſe a right to doo. 
 WarRANT, in Law, is a precept under the hand and ſeal 


of ſome oflicer to bring any offender before the perſon | 


granting it. TT | 1 

A warrant may be granted in extraordinary caſes by the 

privy-council, or ſecretaries of (tate; but ordinarily by 
juſtices of the peace. This they may do.in any caſes 

_ where they have a juriſdiction over the offence, in order 
to compel the perſon accuſed to appear before them 
And this undoubtedly extends to all treaſons, felonies, 


and breaches of the peace; and alſo to all ſuch offences | 


as they have power to puniſh by ſtatute. 


Sir Edward Coke lays it down, that a juſtice of the peace | 


cannot iſſue a warrant to apprehend a felon upon mere 


ſuſpicion, nor even till an indictment be actually found; 


but this opinion has been combated by fir Matthew Hale, 
who maintains, that a E of peace hath power to iſ- 
ſue a warrant to apprehend a perſon accuſed of felony, 
though not yet indifted ; and that he may: alſo iflue a 
warrant to apprehend a perſon ſuſpected of felony, 


4 


[ 


though the original ſuſpicion be not 
the party that prays bis warrant. But in both 

proper to examine upon oath the par we 
rant, as well to aſcertain that there is a felon 


crime actually committed, without whi 
uch n 
ſhould be granted; as alſo to prove the ca O Warrant 


in himſelf, but in 
eh Caſes it iz 
7 "<quiring A War. 
or other 


bability of ſuſpecting the party, againſt wh uſe and pro. 


rant is prayed. This warrant ought ann, 
hand and ſeal of the juſtice, ſhould ares the 
and place of making, and the cauſe for which i: 10 = 
and ſhould be directed to the conſtable; or e 
officer, or it may be to any private perſon A 
qniring him to bring the party either general! Sg 
any juſtice of the peace for the county, or ole * 
the juſtice who granted it: the warrant in the 155 15 
being called a ſpectal warrant. I 
A general warrant to apprehend all perſo 
without naming purtieulacly, or deſcribing pos ee 
| ſpecial, is illegal and void for its uncertainty ; for it 1 
the duty of the magiſtrate, and ought not to be left 


1 cer, to judge of the ground of ſuſpicion; and a 


warrant to apprehend all perſons, guilt ; 
therein ſpecihed, is no legal Sg 3 — 
upon which its authority reſts, is a fact to be decidel 
upon in a ſubſequent trial; namely, whether the perſon 
apprehended thereupon be really guilty or not. I: iz 
therefore, in fact, no warrant at all; for it will not 1 
tify the oilicer who acts under it; whereas x Ruger x 
properly penned (even though the magiſtrate who ifye; 
it ſhould exceed his juriſdiction) will, by ſtatute 20 
Geo. II. cap. 44. at all events indemnify the officer 
who executes the fame miniſterially. A practice. * 
deed, had obtained in the ſecretaries office, ever since 
the Reſtoration, grounded on ſome clauſes in the as for 
regulating the preſs, of iſſuing general warrants to take 
up (without naming any perſon in particular) the au- 
thors, printers, and publiſhers, of ſuch obſcene or ſedi. 
tious libels as were particularly ſpecified in the warraz:. 
When thoſe acts expired in 1694, the ſame ptaclice vas 
inadvertently continued, in every reign, and under every 
adminiſtration, except the four laſt years of queen Anne, 
down to the year 1/63; when ſuch a warrant being iſ- 
ſued, its validity was diſputed z and the warrant was ad- 
judged by the whole court of king's bench to be void. 
After which the iſſuing of ſuch general warrants was de- 
clared illegal by a vote of the houſe of commons. Com. 
Journ. 22 April, 1766. | 1 
When a worrant is received by the officer, he is bound 
to execute it, ſo far as the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate 
and of himſelf extends. A warrant from the chief or 
other juſtice of the court of king's bench, extends all 
over the kingdom ; and is teſted or dated England, and 
not any particular county. But the warrant of a juſtice 
of peace in one county muſt be backed, that is, Fgned 


by a juſtice of the peace in another, before it can be cu - 


ecuted there. Formerly, regularly ſpeaking, there ought 
to have been, a freſh warrant in every freſh count); but 
the practice of BACKING warrants had long prevailed 
without law, and was at laſt authorized by ſtatutes 23 
Geo. II. cap. 26. and 24 Geo. II. cap. 55. And now, 
by ſtatute 13 Geo. III. cap. 31. any warrant for appre- 
hending an Englith offender, who may have eſeaped into 
Scotland, and vice verſa, may be endorſed and executed 
by the local magiſtrates, and the offender be conveyed 
back to that part of the united kingdoms, in which ſuch 
offence was committed. Blackſt. Comm. book is. . 
e 5 3 7 2 ek a 
WARRANT of attorney, is that whereby a man appoints an- 
other to do ſomething in his name, and warrants his aC- 
tion. 1 | 3 
It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, whic 5 
under hand and ſeal of him that makes it, before cred | 
witneſſes; whereas warrant of attorney, in A 0 . 
mixed, and ſome real actions, is put in courſe by t 8 
attorneys ſor the plaintiffs, or defendants. n 
warrant of attorney, to ſuffer a common mane * 
tlie tenant, or vouchee, is to be acknoulege oo 
ſuch perſons as the commiſſion for the doing * 
directs. 7 5 2 pn 
It is uſual, in order to ſtrengthen a bo | 
_ rity, for the debtor to execute a warrant of — 0 
any one, empowering him to conſeſs a judgment” 4 59 
dicit, cognovit aclionem, Or non ſum infarmatu', z ste 
tion of debt to be brought by the creditor fort 4— 
ſum due; which judgment, when confeſſed, 15 
complete and binding. . FE 
In * court of prove 1H pleas, there is 2 of * N 
rants, who enters all warrants of attorney oP 
and defendant. „ 4 | 
WARRANT, ſearch. See SEARCH- 
WARKANT officers. See OFFICERS arſe it 
WARRANT, 10 the Manege. A jockey that ſells 3 Þ b 


$-. 


nd creditor's ſecu- 


. WAR 
by cuſtom, py r pe as ant him, founded on the tort or wrong of the warrantor himſelf, 
that is, to refun money was given for him, and] was called a warra | is e 85 bh 

deliver the horſe in nine days after the firſt deliver t ? WOr TORY nn by difſeifin ; and, being 
4 f he ſold him when under ſuch infirmities as bas 00 palpably injurious to be ſupported, was not binding 
rho the view of the buyer, and as are not'obviouſly bock pg of - n wary 
. 0 p. „ e. . | 
e E __ vw 3 * . * ee, a wet that lies a. a perſon who 
, ; n ed in lands and tenements, with clauſe of awar- 
warrant him _ e agrir as may be dif- raniy; and is impleaded in an ale, or writ of no 
cerned. Not only jockeys or horfe merchants, but alſo | wherein he h : 1 ry, 
erſons of what quality or condition ſoever, are obliged VouchkEn n " call to warranty. See 
take back the horſe; and repay the money, if he is| W 1 3 ro el ps 
MFeCted with the ſaid diſorders. Pat the nile of the law e agnes erte pls os . 
of mens Bo EAR oh unleſs the ſeller expreſsly to an action wherein he is ſued, 1 is 15 mean time, 
Dr ANTS IT Sor Dietozis | by commandment, employed in the king's ſervice ; ſo 
WARR ANTIZ ANDUM. See 5 * War 7 92 TIEN come at the day aſſigned. It is directed 
me 4 . 8 1 e ices, ordering them not to find or record him 
WARRANTO. ' See Quo Marranto. TY | . | . 
WARRANTY, Wa 171 in Lato, a promiſe, or co- 3 e a ſranchiſe, or place privileged, 
venant, by deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf ande BEA Za ora 3c from the king, to keep 
his heirs, fo <varrant an fone ok bargainee; NS his rs, wh ene A l in; as rabbits, hares, Par- 
eee enjoying the thing agreed on| A _ that has the franchiſe of warren is in reality no 
Such <varranty paſſes from the ſeller to the buyer; from Fey; f dee ee ee Be nk ee Yor EDEN 
the feoffer to the feoffee; from him that reſenſen 60 ge eee Meg eget juitify ert. 
him that is releaſed from an action real. The form of | the Wer or en As France th all ben 
22 . = . . . 4 a 5 0 8 | a 
Cs Gn As fr Fo fee Df anus. Mins are inkend, Tray InRO of thper 
Wer & afiynarir fais, . rpg ge 70 0 3 e There are, indeed, many inſtances of eager 
zabimus in perpetuum, per præſentes. : e wt ſerv 4 ancient times, who have {old their ellates, 
Note, under heredes, heirs, are compriſed all ſuch as the the! ö by the free-wayren, or right of killing game, 
Fit arranter's lands come to, whether by deſcent + =P 9941 ves; by which means it comes to pals that a 
chaſe, or the like. ; 7 e VVV 
Warranty is either real, or perſonal. Real, when it is| By a ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, and 
5 Tg | | | a | : dw. III. a n may lie open, and 
2 N _ regs ways. gan gg yp or for! On is no need of cloſing it in; as there is * park. 
Perſonal either reſpects the property of * Fre _ wy perſon be found an offender in any ſuch jree-wars 
the quality of it; | ic P y ing ſold, or | hong : : = E the ſame at common law. See 
Zy the civil law an implied warranty was 1exed to T e ere PEP 
——:: ra Whey nog nm gg 7's noe 
hn om ff —_— of goods and chattels may | rabbits. . e eee and | preferving of 
ave a ſatisfaction from the ſeller, if he ſells tl 8 hi ed e V | 
own, and the title proves deficient, wicker 8 Favs 5 8 on f: ee e e e be uſed 
warranty for that purpoſe. But, with re 5. 3 Ir n 14 upon a proper place, and a right ſituation, 
goodneſs of the wares ſo purchaſed the render. 1 ot th aſt ater ung e re eee 
bend 66 anfecr eln he er 3 whoa W not 2 re the ſouth. The ſoil that is molt ſuitable, 13 
be ſound and good, or unleſs he wow them t b oth og he rabb; by tandy's.for when the toil 18 clayey or tough, 
ile and hats 170 iy t ec e ot _ T e rabbits find much more difficulty in making their 
tov recs our to be e Aer -_ „ or ia c dene and never do it ſo well; and if the ſail be 
to the buyer. And if be, who ſelleth 55 1 OT kabel or mooriſh, there would be very little advantage 
woos the als warrants it ior cod thi 14 nh. 90S rom. the warren, for wet is very deſtructive of theſe 
tacit contract to this warranty, that if it be not ſo, he | All due precautions muſt be taken, that war e 
Hen a w otro db DE ne | ; | | en, that the warren be 
No ee ba ek : alſo, s is boy in- ſo contrived, that the rabbits may habituate themſelves 
LIE OY . 5 on = 5 e willſ to it with eaſe. Many would have it that werrens ſhould 
the lade; for if it be ddr 46> + mu . e upon] be encloſed with walls; but this is a very expenſive me- 
the ſale, it is a void warrant 'Alfo thaw wt ages, 8155 and ſeems not neceſſary nor adviſeable; for we 
eil teach to things in bib @ Fig 3 Fr V Hm | at Mateo e e are ſo, and thoſe do not ſucceed 
made, and r f 1 | | | | 2 . | 
ae 3 l ety 2 0 As Fans yaw 3 | __ Chomel's opinion is, that it ought to be ſurrounded 
fund two years hence... 1 ar Bagg Je wil e] with a diteh. This indeed is no fence to prevent the 
hall be equivalent to an ex reſs arr Ip 1 k „ de , eee ee 
er ova n e er kur- anty, and the ven- it marks the intended bounds of the warren, and the _ 
A general warranty will 10 2 . 5 3 rabbits generally confine themſelves within its circum- _ 
fedts that are pl 3 u and 2 90 rr * de- ference, though not neceſſarily compelled to do ſo. The 
ſenſes, as if a Ke. * ee me 1 n 5 we one 2 ſpace proper for a warren has no limits but the owner's 
Eider z fail er in eaves tn Þ perfect, a wants“ pleaſure but, in general, the larger it is, the more pro- 
blind.” Alſo; if 2 horſe is Wr n caſe be fitable it alſo proves; and the rabbits, when once ac- 
Vants the ſight of an eye, though thi Kare 5 0 he cuſtomed to the place, will keep within their bounds, 
object of one's ſenſes bs as ” a1 rams” 16-2 rhe though they are hemmed in neither with walls nor 
deſecis is frequent] 20 f Kill acdc ir ed ditches, nor any other fence whatever. 5 
that an action on the caſ 1 oy ſkill, it hath been held] Some have preſcribed the making of deep ditches, and 
e lieth, to recover damages for | conſtantly keeping them ſupplied with water in the ſum- 


_ 


this im olition. 2.60 | 
al 2 a X onion _ 15 * p. 165. | mer as well as winter ſeaſon, that they may ſerve as 
lincal, collateral bo rome 2 ; 75 the eſtate, is either fences to the rabbits, but as it is not found neceſſary to 
ineal wary Pd uc OT 7 uſet in. MS fence. them in at all, it is extremely injudicious to do it, 
7 polſibiliy. 3 3 ere the heir derived, or might = by means of a thing known to be ſo ver prejudicial to 
Y have derived, his title to the land war-] theſe creatures, as water is, If the ods wh Bed fot # 


ranted, ej | | 

the w Ae, wow K through the anceſtor who made | up a warren has but few rabbits to ſtock it with, the more 
life of the 1 Bay 3 — A father, or an elder ſon in the | © patience he muſt have as to the profit of it; but the beſt 
og oy rye _ ed to the diſſeiſor of either them method of getting quickly into the ſcheme of profit in 
to the younger 2 ather, with warranty, this was lineal] it, is the buying at firſt a large number of doe: rabbits, 
Cellater al PG 1 der tbe e . | all big with young. Theſe being unwieldy and heavy, 
neither Was. N Ek re the heir's title to the land | will naturally ſtay in the place, and the young ones will 

Warranting a Nn ave been, derived from the] be habituated to it, as their native place, and will never 
©Kaſed to his fathe 4 4585 bo here a younger brother re-] run from it. Theſe young ones will ſoon breed again, 
Collateral to the wa 8 t eiſor, with warranty, this was | and the warren will begin quickly to be ſtocked with in- 
ut where the ver = : 5 habitants, almoſt all natives of the place. They ſhould 
vas annere, f U 2 to which the warranty] not be hunted at all the two ficſt years, and but very 
nated itſelf. ge ediate 4 followed a diſſeiſin, or ope- | moderately the third. Aſter this they wall increaſe fo 
— remainder to ons — - A = ore, faſt, mot 2 np body can conceive the numbers that 
i nnr de, 2 in fee-limple] may be taken, an 8 y | 
ar ranty), this, being in its original manifeſtly | — hurting 5 INVES yy 85 
. | Fe The 
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The warren is the next franchiſe in degree te the PARK, 
and when ſpoken of in law, the terms uſed are, the li- 
berty and franchiſe of a free warren. | 
A foreſt, which is in dignity the higheſt and greateſt 
franchiſe, comprehends in it a chats, a park, and a 
free warren ; for which reaſon the beaſts of the park, 
and the beaſts and fowls of the free warren, are as much 
rivileged within the foreſt, as the beaſts of the foreſt 
itſelf are. | | 
WARREN is alſo applied to a contrivance for preſerving fiſh 
in the midſt of a river, to be taken at pleaſure. 
WART, verruca, a little round hard excreſcence, ariſing 
on the fleſh like a pea. ; 
Warts are more frequent on the hands than any other 
part. There are divers ſorts : the moſt uſual are called 
porracee; as having heads like leeks, and conſiſting of 
little threads, reſembling the roots thereof. | 
Another ſort is called myrmecia : this is a little round, 
callous eminence on the hands of young children: riſing 
ſuddenly, and diſappearing again. 
A third ſort is the acRoCHORDON. 
Some phyſicians alſo rank the corns growing on the toes 
under the claſs of warts: theſe the Latins call clav: ; 
becauſe they occaſion ſhooting pains, as if one were prick- | 
ed with the point of a nail. 35 = | 
Warts, if only rooted in the cutis, are eaſily taken away; 
but if they ariſe from the tendons underneath, there is 
ſcarce an ea} pig. them without great danger. The 
Juices of cheli 
tithymal, frequently applied, are ſaid to take off 
, warts. | 
Strong vinegar, charged with as much common alt as it 


will diffolve, is a very proper application to them. A 


plaſter may alſo be compoſed of ſal ammoniac and gal- 
banum, which being kneaded up together and applied, 
_ ſeldom fails of deſtroying them. 


Borelli commends water wherein ſal ammoniac has been 


diſſolved : which Dr. Mapletoft, formerly profeſſor of | 


phyſic at Greſham College, makes no ſcruple to ſay, is 
the only ſure remedy he knows of in all medicine. 


There are a thouſand ſuperſtitious remedies for, warts, | 
but none of them are of the leaſt conſequence. The 


- ſurgeon's aſſiſtance is the only true method of getting 


ric of them. There are ſeveral ways of deſtroying them | 
practiſed by him, as by ligature, N evulſion, 


the cauſtic, and the actual cautery. The cure by liga- 


ture, is by means of a looſe hair, or a piece of fine and | 
ſtrong ſilk, tied very tight about the root of the wart; | 
the nutritious veſſels being compreſſed, | 


and by this means 
the excreſcence withers and decays. 
The method by extirpation, is to take them up with a 
pair of plyers, and cut them cloſe off with ſciſſars, dreſſ- 
ing the wound with common cauſlic, or applying a 
_ plaſter of diachylon with the gums, to remove the roots, 
if there be 


bercle. | | | 
The cure by cauſtics is beſt performed by cutting off the 
hard upper part of the wart with a razor or ſciſſars, and 
then ſurrounding its bottom with a circle of wax, to 


prevent the ſpreading of the remedies, to touch it daily 


with oil of tartar, ſpirit of ſalt, ſpirit or oil of vitriol, 


 aqua-fortis, or butter of antimony. 


The cure by cautery is performed by choofing a cau- 


tery of a proper ſize, and with that burning down to the | 


root of the wart. This is the moſt painful of all the 
methods of extirpating theſe excreſcences ; but the pain 


is but for a moment, and the warts extirpated this way x 


never return again. 


with ſoftening ointment, and then ſcizing them artfully | 


between the thumb and the fore-finger, and forcibly 


wrenching them out. "This is a mountebank method, and | 


a bad one; for it is not only very painful, but the warts 
commonly grow up again. TT 
WaRTs, cancerous. It is no uncommon thing to find on 


the face, lips, and about the eyes, warts which look | 


blue and livid; theſe are always to be let alone entirely; 


for when irritated, they frequently degenerate into a 


cancer, and miſerably torment the parts where they are 
ſituated. Heiſter. ws „„ | 
WarrT, in the Manege, is an excreſcence, or ſuperfluity 
of ſpongy fleſh, that riſes in the hinder paſterns of 
coach-horſes, almoſt as big as a walnut. It ſuppurates, 


and voids red ſtinking matter, and does not heal but for | 


a time, for it returns again. 


WaRT-wort, in Botany, a name ſometimes given to two 


very different plants. See NI PL E- wort, and SPURGE. 

WARTH, in our 0% Writers, ſeems to be 
WAR D- penny, being a cuſtomary payment for ſome 

_  caſtle-guard. 

WARWICE's, earl of, powder. See Scammony Pow DER, 


the ſoluble partic 


on majus, or eſula, or dens leonis, or | 


ration in the direction and management of the buſineſ; 
of brewing for the malt-diſtillery, The water muſt al. 


_ ferment, and this impairs the quantity of ſpirit, and i 


without the fermentation. With reſpeQ to the proper 


any, which would give riſe to a new tu-| 


menting the wa/h, to ſuppoſe that the free concourle or 


The cure by evulſion is performed by anointing them | 


advantage in the ſmall way of buſineſs ; but it te 


the ſame with 


WASH, the diſtillers name for the ſermentable liquor, made 


WAS 
by diſſolving the proper ſubject fo , | 
Atarion ee, . fermentation and di. 
The wr of the malt-diſtiller is made 
hot with the malt ground into meal. If the wat | 
hot, the mixture will become gluey ; and if i, be too 
part of the virtue of the malt will be loſt. Del rs 4 
application of the water is to be conſidered the eright 
manner of agitating the maſs, ſo that all the Fo PAN 
aqueous fluid may come fully and freely in contact S 

es of the ſubject. When once th with 
ter is well ſaturated by ſtanding on the malt 2 = 
time, it may be drawn off, and freſh poured on ** 5 
length the whole virtue, or all the ſugary ſweet 04 5 
the malt is extracted, and nothing but a r Ne 
matter remains behind, incapable of being farthe = 
ſolved by the action of hot or boiling water, or of Sag 
advantageouſly waſhed or rinſed out by the bare af : a 
of cold. This artificial and external agitation, or fir "0 
about of the maſs, is neceſſary not only in the —— 
way of brewing ſor the malt-diſtillery, but alſo in an 
more expeditious way, now in uſe with ſome, of I 
ing the operations of brewing and termenting to * 
and grinding the malt to a fine meal, which is to be 3 
in the waſh during the whole time, and even put * 
the ſtill with it, and worked together. The ſtirrin 5 
be repeated to great advantage more than once 0 each 
operation, as at the affuſion of every parcel of freſh wa. 
ter, in the common way, and at an ſhoctly diſtant 
times in the ſhort way, in which it is of greater ſervice 
The difference of ſeaſons is found to require ſome alte. 


by mixing the Water 


ways be uſed colder in ſummer than in winter, and the 
tincture mult be cooled ſuddenly in cloſe ſultry weather 
to prevent it from becoming eager or ſour. The ſum. 
mer ſeaſon alſo gives malt an over-forward diſpoſition to 


to be checked by the addition of a quantity of unmalted 
meal, which being leſs diſpoſed to ferment than the 
malted meal, will reſtrain and moderate its impetuoſity. 
The action of fermentation works ſuch a change in the 
body of the tincture or ſolution, called the waſh, as to 
render it ſeparable by the aCtion of fire, into parcels of 
matter that are ſpecifically different, and of a nature en- 
tirely foreign to what the ſame liquor would have yielded 
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workings of this liquor, great regard is to be had to the 
containing veſſel. Its purity, and the proviſion for its oc- 
caſional cloſeneſs, are the things to be principally con- 
ſidered, Though it is neceſſary that the veſſel be per- 
fectly clean, yet in the cleanſing of it great care muſt be 
taken that no ſoap, or other ous body, be uſed, for 
this would check the fermentation in it; and for the ſame 
reaſon all ſtrong alkaline lixiviums are to be avoided. | 
Lime-water, or even the turbid ſolution of quick lime, 
however, may be ſafely uſed for this purpoſe; and tlis 
is indeed particularly proper to deſtroy a prevailing acid, 
which is very apt to be generated about the ſides and 
| bottoms of thoſe veſſels, if the warm air has acceſs to 
them, and thus prevents the order of the fermentation, 
It is a very prejudicial miſtake, in the bulineſs of fer. 


admiſſion of the external air is neceſſary to the opera- 
tion. The contrary is the truth, and a great advantage 
will be found in practiſing upon this ſuppoſition. : 
- conſtant influx of the open air, if it does not cart, 9 
ſome part of the already formed ſpirit ; yet it certalnly 


catches up and diſſipates the fine ſubtle oleaginous and 


| ſaline particles, of which the ſpirit is formed, and - 
conſiderably leſſens the quantity to be procured, f | 
inconvenience is wholly avoided by the way of elole 6 
mentation, by which all air, except that which 1s cel 
tained in the veſſel, is kept out. 8 \ | 
This method of cloſe fermentation is practicable 2 2 
ſuch a conſiderable time, that it will never 2 of 
the large dealers, who are in a manner er wa s 
the free air, and thus ſuſtain a very conſiderable 10 


JP | the operation over in 1 
the ſpirit, only to get P dition 


time. Excepting for the neceſſity of expe 


: a w 
kind among the large dealers, it is certain mu = 
and imperceptible vinous fermentation 15 greatly P 
able, on all accounts, to the other. 

The operation is known to be over in 
fermentation, as ſoon as the hiſſing noiſe 3 l 1; 20d 

no longer be heard on applying the car to t + ear, a 
when, on opening it, the liquor is found 10 ef 4 fh 
of a vinous pungent taſte z when it 8 2 der than 
ſtate, it ſhould be ſet by for a time in a coo* * 15 
that in which it was fermented z in 1 me pet: 
thoroughly purge itſelf of its les, and bi arg it lo 
feQly clear, vinous, and pungent; in 19 be 
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de drawn clear off from the lees, and immediately com- 
mitted to the ſtill 3 and by this method a perfectly pure 
vinous ſpirit will be procured, much better than that 
| which can be obtained by the common way, which thoſe 
who work large quantities fall into, for the ſake of expe- 
The particular intention of the operator may render va- 


vious other additions neceſſary; thus ſome, to diſpoſe the | 


awaſh to yield more ſpirit, or to give the ſpirit a greater 


degree of pungency, and a better flavour, add to it the | 


ſtrong and pungent aromatics : the cheapeſt choſen for 
this purpoſe, and the moſt uſed, are the cortex Win- 
| teranus, ginger, and grains of paradiſe. | 
In the common way, theſe additions, however, do very 
little, though by a proper artifice in the management 
they may be made of conſiderable uſe. Upon this foun- 
dation, ſtands a very inſtructive method, uſed abroad, of 
making geneva ab erigine, by mixing the bruiſed juniper- 
berries among the malt, and brewing the whole toge- 
ther; by this means a compound tincture, or waſh, is 
repared, which, by fermentation and diſtillation, af- 


fords a ſpirit much more intimately and homogeneouſly | 


impregnated with the eſſence of the berry, than that 
prepared by our diſtillers, in the common way of add- 
ing the berry to the malt-ſpirit, and diſtilling it from 
them again. 3 ; 

IVa/h being of a mucilaginous, or ſomewhat glutinous 
nature, requires management to prevent its ſcorching, 
and make it work kindly in the till : if it ſhould happen 
to be burnt in the operation, the ſpirit will have a moſt 
diſagreeable flavour, and ſuch as can never be got off 
again, without very great labour, and a particular treat- 


ment, not known to every body. To prevent this il!“ 


effect, there muſt be three things obſerved ; the liquor, 
or wwa/h, muſt be made dilute, the fire muſt be well re- 
gulated, and the whole kept in a conſtant agitation. The 
manner of making the 204% dilute, has been long known 
among the more judicious diftillers in this branch, and 
they have always found their ſpirit the purer for it. The 
fire is eaſily kept regular, by a conſtant attendance, and 
- avoiding haſty ſtirring it, or throwing on new fuel; and 
the flirring of the liquor in the ſtill is to be effected by 
means of a paddle, or bar kept in the liquor, till it juſt 
begins to boil, which is the time for luting on the head; 
and after which there is no great danger, but from the 
_ improper management of the fire: this is the common 
way, bat it is hard to hit the exact time, when to lute 
down the head; and the doing it either too ſoon, or too 
late, is attended with great inconvenience, ſo that many 
have found out the other methods, of either putting 
ſome moveable ſolid bodies into the ſtill with the waſh, 
or placing ſome proper matter at the bottom and ſides 
of the ſtill, which are the places where the fire acts 
ſtrongeſt. | 
of malt-ſpirit, which is, when all the bottoms, or groſs 
mealy feculence 1s put into the {till along with the liquor, | 
the thinner part of the wah going off in form of ſpirit, 
the mealy maſs grows by degrees more and more {liff, ſo 
2s to ſcorch toward the latter part of the operation. The 


method uſed to remedy this, is to have a pipe with a 


Rop-cock, leading from the upper part of the worm- tub] kets, paſs them under the roller of the preſs. When 


the blankets and proof are taken off the plate, the white 


into the {till ; ſo that, upon a half, or quarter turn, it 


may continually ſupply a little ſtream of hot water, in 


the ſame proportion as the ſpirit runs off, by which 


means the fear of ſcorching is taken away, and the ope- | 


ration at the ſame time not at all retarded. In Holland, 
the malt-diſtillers work all their waſh thick, with the 
whole body of the meal among it; yet they are ſo care- 
ful in the keeping of their ſtills clean, and ſo regular and 


uſe no artifice at all on this head, only to charge the till 


while it is hot and moiſt, they very rarely have the mis- 


fortune to ſcorch, except now and then in the depth of 
winter. When ſuch an accident has once happened in 
2 they are extremely ſolicitous and careful to ſerape, 
5 4 
ocherwiſe they find the ſame accident very liable to hap- 
ben again in the ſame place. But beyond all the other 
8 in uſe on this occaſion, would be the working 
Rr i not by a ay heat, but in a balneum Mariæ, 
ro ich might . e ſo contrived by the baſon being 
— be, ang: capable of working a great many ſtills at once, 
4 a e extremel worth the proprietor's while in all re- 
Woh 3. Shaw's Eflay on Diſtillery. See FERMENT4- 
1 and Mar. T-di//illery, 3 
* 32 uſed for the ſhallow part of a river, or arm 
Wien ea, às the waſhes in Lincolnſhire, | 
Was, 1 an ar. See Oar. | 
ts bad, in a Ship, a broad thin plank fixed occaſion- 
Jon the top of a boat's Gde, fo as to extend the 


height thereof and be 


Vol. Iv. No 


nd ſcour off the remains of the burnt matter, 


removed at pleaſure. It is uſed 


There is another inconvenience attending the diſtilling | 


— 


very 


394. 
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to prevent the ſea ſrom breaking into a veſſel, particu-- 
larly when the ſurſace is rough, as in tempeſtuous 


weather. Falconer. 


WASHERS, in II heel carriages, a name given to a flat 


circular ring which is put on the axle-tree, between the 
linch-pin and ſmall end of the nave, to prevent the nave 
rubbing againſt the linch-pin and wearing it, as likewiſe 
to diminith the friction of the nave. 


WASHING. See ABLUTION, LOTION, &c. 


Waſhing the feet was a common piece of civility among 
the Jews, practiſed in regard to ſtrangers, viſitors, & c. 
at their arrival. | erin 
Maſbing the ſeet of twelre poor people, is an anniverſary 
ceremony to be performed both by the kings of England 
and France; in commemoration of our Saviour's waſhing 
the feet of his apoſtles. See Maunpy. 

Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, lib. vii. mentions a ſeaſt in uſe 
among the ancients, called lavatio matris Deum. See 
LavaTION. | | 


WASHING of ores. See Dreſſing of Ok xs. 325 
Was HIN of a ſhip, in Sea- Language, is when all the guns 


are brought to one ſide; and the men, getting upon the 
yards, waſh her other fide, and ſcrape her as far as they 
can reach. | 


W asHinc, in Painting, is when a deſign drawn with a 


pen, or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a 


pencil; as Indian ink, biſtre, or the like; to make it 
appear the more natural, by adding the ſhadows of pro- 


minences, apertures, &c, and by imitating the particular 
matters, whereof the thing is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. 

Thus, they waſh with a pale red, to imitate brick and 
tile; with a pale Indian blue, to imitate water and ſlate ; 
with green, for trees and meadows; with ſaffron or 
French berries, for 
lours, for marbles. _ 


* 


Theſe wafhes are uſually given in equal teints, or degrees, 
throughout; which are afterwards brought down, and 


ſoftened over the lights with fair water, and ſtrengthened 


with deeper colours for the ſhadows. | 


The colours, which require only to be diſſolved in wa- 


ter, are, for red, red ink; for blue, litmus; for green, 


ſap-green and verdigriſe in vinegar ; for yellow, gamboge, 


the yellow berry waſh and turmeric waſh ; for purple, 
the logwood waſh and archil; for brown, Spaniſh li- 


quorice; and for black, Indian ink. | 
Mr. Cochin, in order to produce waſhed prints much 
more, beautiful than the common, propoſes to print upon 
the colours inſtead of applying the colours upon the im- 


preſſion, in the following manner. | 5 
Having a plate already engraved, with a figure, in which 


it is required to introduce two or three colours, as the 


hat grey, the hair browniſh, the cloak red, the coat and 


the ſtockings of different colours; ler another plate of 
well poliſhed copper be procured, and fitted to the ſize 
of the firſt : when this ungraved plate is varniſhed with 


white varniſh, let a proof freſh drawn from the engrav- | 


ed plate be laid upon it exactly in the place where the 


_ engraved plate has made the impreſſion, and then ſpread 
two blankets upon the table of the preſs, and lay the 
varniſhed plate upon them, with the proof lying upon it; 


and having covered them with two or three other blan- 


varniſh will have the ſame impreſſion with that of the 
proof, in the manner of a counter- proof; and the out- 
lines of the hat, hair, cloak, &c. muſt be traced with a 
| fine needle, and the plate then gently corroded. 
Aſter this the varniſh ſhould be taken off the plate; and 


ſome proofs ſhould be taken from it on ſtrong paper al- 


pk lumed, or upon cartoon very thin and well beaten ; 
nice in the management of their fires, that, though they | 


which ſhould be previouſly moiſtened by lying in a damp _ 


cellar for a night, or two, or by putting it among the 


paper moiſtened in order to be printed. The proofs be- 
ing made, and the cartoons or paper on which they were 
printed being dry, the part incloſed in the outline. of the 


cloak ſhould be coloured wich a red ground; that within 


thoſe of the head with a brown ground of biſtre, and 
the ſame of the reſt. The ſheet thus coloured muſt then 
be put into the cellar, in order to moiſten it; and hav- 


ing ſpread ſome of the blankets on the table of the 


preſs, the coloured ſheet muſt be laid upon them, with 
the blank ſide downwards. After having inked all the 


_ firſt plate, that has the entire engraving upon it, in the 


manner for printing at other times, it muſt be put upon 
this leaf with the gngraved fide downwards, ſo that the 
parts of which the outline is marked on the ſheet, may 
exactly coincide with thaſe correſponding to them in the 
plate; and then two or three blankets being laid over 
them, the whole muſt be paſſed through the rollers. 
After which, the ſheet being uncovered, will be found 
printed upon the colours, in a manner that renders the 
effect much more beautiful than that of thoſe printed 

| 14 F and 


gold and braſs; and with ſeveral cov _ 
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and coloured upon the printing, as in the common way. 

Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. p. 212, &c. 

WasHING colours, in Painting, a denomination given to 
ſuch colours as are tranſparent in water; in contradi- 
ſtinction from thoſe called glazing colours, which are 
pigments poſſeſſing the property of becoming tranſparent 
in oil. | 

| Was$HiNG over of colours. The waſhing or cleanſing of 
ſome colours may be thus performed : take the colours to 
be waphed, and put them, after having been well levigated 
or pounded, into a veſſel of fair water; ſtir it about till 
the water be all coloured therewith, and if any filth 
ſwim on the top of the water, ſcum it clean off, and 
when you think the groſſeſt part of the colour is ſettled 
at the bottom, then pour off that water into another 
earthen veſſel, that may contam the firſt veſſel full of 
water four or five times; then pour more water into the 
firſt veſſel, and ſtir the remaining colour till the water 
be thick; and after it is a little ſettled, pour that water 
alſo into the ſecond veſſel. Let this be repeated till all 
the fineſt of the colour is drawn off, and nothing but 
coarſe gritty ſtuff remains behind Then letting the wa- 
ter in the ſecond veſſel ſtand to ſettle, till it is perfectly 
dcdlear, pour it off, and reſerve the waſhed colour in the 
bottom of the veſſel for uſe. | 
The colours to be thus waſhed are red- lead, blue and 
green bice, verditer, blue and green ſmalt, Spaniſh brown, 
yellow ochre, &e. | 

WasninGs, or WasHEs, among Gold/miths, Coiners, 
&c. are the lotions whereby they recover the particles of 
gold and filver out of the ſweep, i. e. aſhes, earths, 

ſweepings, &c. 5 


This is either performed by ſimply waſhing them again 


and again, or by putting them in the wang mill. 
To make one of theſe waſhes, they not only gather to- 


gether the aſhes of the furnaces, and ſweepings of the 


workhouſes; but they alſo break and pound the old 
earthen crucibles, and the very bricks whereof the fur- 
naces are built; little particles of gold, &c. being found 
to ſtick to them, by the flying off natural to thoſe me- 
tals, when in their laſt degree of heat. 


Theſe matters, being well ground, and mixed together, 


are put in large wooden baſons, where they are wafhed | 


ſeveral times, and in ſeveral waters, which run off, by 
inclination, into troughs underneath ; carrying with them | 
the earth, and the inſenfible particles of the metals, and 


only leaving behind them the larger and more conſider- 


able ones, which are viſihle to the eye, and are finally 
taken out with the hand without more trouble; | 
'To get out the finer parts, gone off with the earth, they 


uſe quickfilver, and a waſhing mill. This mill conſiſts | 


of a large wooden trough, at bottom of which are two 
metalline parts, ſerving as mi!l-ſtones ; the lower being 


convex, and the upper, which is in form of a croſs, | 


concave. © | 


At the top is a winch, placed horizontally, which turns 


the upper piece round; and at bottom is a bung, to let 
out the water and earth, when ſufficiently ground. 


To have a waſh, then, the trough is filled with common 


water; into which they caſt thirty or forty pounds of 
quickſilver, and two or three gallons of the matter re- 
maining from the firſt lotion. Then turning the winch, 


they give motion to the upper mill-ſtone; which grind- | 
ing the matter and the quickſilver violently together, the | 


particles of gold and filver become the more eaſily amal- 
_ gated therewith; this work they continue for two hours: 


when opening the bung, the water and earths run out, | 


and a freſh quantity is put in. | 
The earths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill three 


which it has amalgated, they take it out, and waſhing it 
in divers waters, they put it in a ticken bag, and lay it 
in a preſs, to ſqueeze out the water, and the looſe quick- 


| filver: the remaining quickſilver they evaporate by fire, | 


ina retort, or an alembic. And the metal which re- 
mains, they refine with lead, or part it with aqua fortis. 


WASP, VesPa, in Zeology, a genus of the hymenoptera or- 
der of inſects; the characters of which are theſe: the 


mouth has maxill without any proboſcis ; the upper wings 
are plicated; the ſting is pointed and concealed ; the 
eyes are lunar; and the body naked and ſmooth. Lin- 
neus enumerates twenty-eight ſpecies. 
M. Reaumur (Hiſt. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1719), and Dr. 
Derham (Phil. Tranſ. Ne 382. p. 53. or Abr. vol. viii. 
p. 404), agree in diſtinguiſhing three ſorts of waſps; 
viz, the queens or ſemales, the males, and the common 
labouring waſps, called mules, which, according to Reau- 
mur, are neither males nor females, and conſequently 
barren, The queens, of which there is a great number, 


are employed in procuring materials for the neſts 


_ hexagonal; and when they have a mind to enlarge their 
_ habitation, and make more or bigger combs in them, 


they have carried out as much as is neceſſary for the in- 


They ſupport their combs one over another by crof; 


that ſerves for a ſupport. 

termediate ſpaces, is pierced by two holes at a diſtance 
| edges: rhey all have hexagonal cells in their lower {ur- 
times; and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves | | TW. | 


all the three times. When there is nothing left in the | 
mill but the mercury, united with the gold and filver| 


ing ever hungry, and impatiently Walt! 


formation; and as ſoon as it is arrive 


are much longer in the body, and larger than any other 


WAS 


waſp : they have a large heavy belly, corre 
ſize to the prodigious quantity of eggs with 
are charged. The males are leſs than the 
longer and larger than the common waſ 


foondin 1 
which ber 


both the queens and common waſps are furni 
are in one neſt two or three hundred males 
females : but their number depends on th 
neſt; and Dr. Derham obſerved, that the 
bred, or at leaſt moſtly reſided, in the two c 
ings, between the combs, next to the uppermoſt cel 

The antennz or horns of the male waſps are lon * : 
larger than thoſe of either of the other forts — 5 
ay yr difference, __ Dr. Derham, conſiſts in their r 
of generation, which are altogether diffe 

of r waſps. bs To a one wi 


The mules are the labourers belonging to a neſt, and 


conſtructing them, and alſo in furniſhing the other way 
| 5, 


and the young, with proviſions. 
M. Reaumur has obſerved, that when the females that 
have ſurvived the winter begin, at the return of ſprin 
to lay their eggs, they firſt lay thoſe which hatch mules, 
and at this time they build cells of a ſmaller ſize to lod 2 
the eggs from which they are produced: they afterwards 
build larger cells, and fill them with the largeſt eggs 
which are thoſe of the males and females. This * 
ſays, that the copulation of the males and ſemales is yi. 
ſible, and he has given a particular account of it; ob- 
_— that it is performed in October, like that of all 
other flies. + „ 

At the beginning of winter, the waſps deſtroy all the 
eggs, and all the young ones without exceprion : all the 
mules and males, which have been employed in this 
work, being unfurniſhed with proviſions, periſh; and 
none ſurvive except ſome few females, which, according 
to Reaumur, were fecundated in October, and raiſe a 
new colony in the beginning of ſpring. 
The waſps conſtruct regular combs, and rear their young 
in the cells of theſe combs in the manner of bees: 
wherever there is a young worm in a cell, the old waſp; 
frequently thruſt their heads into it, and caſt up the food 
for the young one out of their mouths: their cells are 


they are ſeen very buſily coming out of the mouth of 
the hole, every one loaded with a parcel of earth, til 


tended enlargement. 


pieces of about an inch long, ſo that there is ample 
room for the waſps to paſs in their ſeveral buſineſſes, 
Thoſe cells which ftand in the centre of a comb, are 2l- 
ways perpendicular; the others all ſtand more or {ls 
obliquely ; and in the centre, the comb is ſomewhat hol- 
lowed and depreſſed on the face, and convex on the 
back; and in this part is inſerted the principal croſs piece 


A waſp's neſt is commonly round, and made of mate- 
rials reſembling fine paper. The common covering ot 
it, which is formed of ſeveral leaves or layers, with in- 


from one another, one of which is uſed ſor the entrance 
of the waſps, and the other only for their exit. Ihe 
ſpace within this covering is cut by a number of hori- 
zontal planes, with intervals between them of the ſize 
of about half an inch; they are ſuſpended from one an- 
other by ligaments, and attached to the covering by their 


face. | | 

The eggs of the waſp are of an oblong form, and te. 
ſemble thoſe of a common fly, but they ace larger; 5 
are always faſtened to the angles of a cell, never 1 
ſides of it. They are uſually placed ſingle; t 33 . 
rare to find two in one cell; and, if they are laid 3 
ſeems that only one ſucceeds; for there is never ton 
more than one worm in a cell. | 
The heads of all the nymphs are turnec 
tre of the comb, and their tails go obliquely lr ſeen 
toward the baſe of the cell. They are continu? y 


: : K ines, ſeem- 
opening their mouths, and moving „ from 


p m h1$ 
their parents. 'The cells are left open, bh ; 
at its full growth; then the waſps coc | its trans- 


thin lid, under which the worm _—_— evaſp-ſtate, 


and comes to 


2 . f 4 7 whick 
culiar ſpecies of wy | to 4 


ed toward the cen. 
downward 


it eats its way through this thin cover, 

work with the reſt, 

Mr. Ray mentions a pe IEC! 

builds a much ſmaller neſt. This 18 e aperture 

beam of ſome old building, and has ae fr the 

which is about half an inch wide, and u 
1 | 


— 


o in 4nd out at. This aperture is always ex- 
gte to that part of the hive, where it adheres 
2000 . The hive or neſt is covered with a thin 


waſps to 8 


to the bea 


anaceous ey” «6 
_— ſtreaks of white, diſpoſed in regular circles. 
cojours 


is about three inches in diameter, and is 
The mow If about nine cruſts ; when theſe are 
vſual ; bo there appears a round comb in the centre, and 
cut 22 ve it, fixed up by a Fn ariſing from the 
a (ma f each. In every one o theſe cells, which are 
gl as thoſe'of the common waſp, is reared one 
2 which, in fine, becomes a waſp. _ 3 
The ſpecies of waſp, which builds in this manner, differs 
os 12 common waſp, in that it is ſomewhat larger; 
1a iobeher alfo, and has rings of a deeper yellow on 
the beck the black ſpots are not ſo regular in this, as in 
4 common waſp z and the forehead in this is of a per- 
fed yellow, without any ſpots. "Theſe marks, with the 
difference of hanging a ſmall neſt againſt a beam, and 
building a large one in the ground, are ſufficient to di- 
ſtinguiſh this as an abſolutely different ſpecies. Beſide 
theſe two, Mr. Ray mentions four other ſpecies of 


woa ps. 


We have an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


Ne 476, of ſome waſp-neſts made of clay in Penſyl- 


vanla. 


Mr. Reaumur, in his Hiſtory of Inſects, vol. vi. men- 


tions clay-neſts from St. Domingo, ſomewhat different 
from theſe. | | 


The common waſp has four wings and fix feet; his body | 


is yellow, with black triangular ſpots : the common waſp 
breeds in the ground. 


There is another kind much more fierce, but very rare: 


theſe breed in woods and mountains; they are larger, 
and have broader bodies, and much more black about 
them; their ting is ſo large, that it ſeems diſpropor- 
tioned to the ſize of their bodies. The application of 
vinegar is ſaid to be good againſt their ſtinging. 


To theſe are to be added the ichneumon-waſps, which are | 
{maller than the others, and have very {lender bodies, 


hut of the ſame colours with the common kind : theſe 
aſually live in the holes of mud-walls, and make a ſort 
of porch of mud before the doors of their habitations. 
There is alſo another waſp common about Vienna 
this is three times as large as the common kind, and 
ſeems of two different ſpecies, the one having rough 
antennz, and the other ſmooth : they are both varie- 
gated with black and a bright yellow. Mouffet's Hiſt. 
ES Ly 5 
Wasp, ichneumons See ICHNEUMON, and VESP-ichneu- 
non. | 


Wasp-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of fly having very 


much the external figure of a waſp, but harmleſs, with- | 


out a ſting, and with only two wings. | 
It is black and yellow on the body, and marked exactly 
as the 1waſp, and is produced from a ſpecies of the rat- 
tailed fly-worms. See DRON E-. | | 


But befide theſe there is another ſmall " produced of | 
ie appearance | 


the puceron-eaters, which has extremely t | 
of a ſmall waſp; but is perfectly harmleſs, and has only 
two wings. Reaumur, Hiſt. Inf. vol. iv. p. 486. 


Wasp-tipula, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of an inſect 
deſcribed by Mr. Reaumur, and being properly a tipula, | 


or long- legs, e greatly reſembling a waſp. _ 


This is produced of a worm found in the earth, ons e | 


in the cavities of old trees; the worm has no legs, but 
has a regularly figured ſcaly head. The fly produced 
from it has the long legs and the mouth of the tipula, 


with the remarkable double beard which covers it, and 
which makes the great character of this claſs of inſeCts; | 


but then the body is ſhort and thick, whereas the bo- 


dies of the common kinds are very bony and thin. This, 


as alſo the breaſt, is variegated with ſtreaks of black and 
Yellow, in the manner of the waſp; and its antenne are 
Very beautifully feathered, and bearded like thoſe of the 
males of many of the gnat-kind. The head is black, 
and the legs are yellowiſh. The wings have a yellowiſh 
Lait, and near their end have each a large ſpot of brown. 
Ihe body of the female of this ſpecies is always much 
thicker than that of the male z and the ſexes are eaſily 
ſtinguiſhed by this. Reaumur, Hiſt. of Inf. vol. ix. 
b. 19, 5 5 55 
WASSAILE, or Wass IL, a feſtival ſong, ſung heretofore 
from door to door, about the time of Epiphany. See 
ASSE L-bowt. 
VASSEL. bow! 
of fil 


phraſe was-heal; that is, health be to you. 


This waſſel-bow{ ſeems plainly to be meant by the word 


ſubſtance reſembling paper, of a brown |. 


„or WESTEL-bow!, was a large cup or bowl | the lord's licence. | 
ver or wood, wherein the Saxons, at their public 
Mcrtainments, drank a health to one another, in the WASTR of a ſhip. See Wals r. 


| premus in refeclorio habens vaſtellum : © He had ſet by him 
the woſel-bow! to drink a health to the fraternity; or 
* the poculum charitatis.” e | 
And hetice the cuſtom of going a waſſcling, ſtill ufed in 
Suſſex, and ſome other places, ſeems to have taken its 
name. | | 
WAST, or Was TE, Vaſtum, in Law; has divers fignifi- 
cations. | | 
1. It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, woods; 
ands, &c. by the tenants for life, or for years, to the 
prejudice of the heir, or of him in reverſion; or ro- 
mainder. | 8 
Maſile is either voluiitary, as by pulling down a houſe ; 
or permiſſive, as by ſuffering it to fall for want of neceſ- 
ſary reparations. Whatever does a laſting damage to the 
freehold or inheritance is waſfe : therefore the removing 
of wainſcot, floors, or other things once fixed to the 
freehold of a houſe; is waſ?e. | | 
Vaſte may alſo be committed in ponds; dove-houſes, 
_ warrens, and the like; by ſo reducing the number of 
erections therein, that there will not be ſufficient for the 
reverſioner when he comes to the inheritance; To cut 
down trees, that are deemed timber, as oak, afh, and elm, 
and other trees generally uſed in building; or to lop them, 
or do any other a& whereby the timber may decay, is 
waſte, The converſion of land from one ſpecies to an- 
other is He; and alſo to convert one ſpecies of edifice 
into another, even though it is improved in its value. 
To open the land to ſearch for mines of metal, coal, &c« 
is waſte : and, in general, whatever tends to the de- 
ſtruction, or depreciating the value, of the inheritance, 
is conſtituted by the law as waſte. _ | 
In conſequence of the ſtatute of Marlbridge, 52 Hens 
III. cap. 23. and that of Gloceſter, 6 Edw. I. cap. 5. 
all tenants for life, or for any leſs eſtate, are puniſhable 
or liable to be impeached for waſte, both voluntary and 
permiſſive; unleſs their leaſes be made, as ſometimes 
they are, without impeachment of waſte, ab/que impeti- 
tone vaſti; that is, with a proviſion or protection that no 
man ſhall zmpetere or ſue them, for wafte committed. 
The prvniſhment for waſte committed was, by common 
law and the ſtatute of Marlbridge, only fingle damages, 
except in the caſe of 2 guardian in chivalry, who alſo 
forfeited his wardſhip by the proviſions of the great char- 
ter, 9 Hen, III. cap. 4. But the ſtatute of Gloceſter di- 
rects that tenants in dower, by courteſy, for life, and for 
years, ſhall loſe and forfeit the place wherein the 1 1 
committed, and alſo treble damages, to him that hath the 
inheritance. For this purpoſe a writ of waſte is brought 
by him, who hath the immediate eſtate of inheritance in 
reverſion or remainder, calling upon the tenant to ap- 
pear and ſhew cauſe, why he hath committed waſte ; and 
if the defendant makes default, or doth not appear at the 
day aſſigned him, then the ſheriff, with a jury of twelve 
men, is to go to the place alledged to be waſted, and 
there enquire of the uwe done, and the damages; and 
make a return or report to the court, upon which report 
the judgment is founded. But if the defendant appears, 
and afterwards ſuffers judgment to go againſt him by 
default, or upon a ni dicit, this amounts to a confeſ- 
ſion of the 10e; and the ſheriff ſhall then only make 
_ enquiry of the quantum of damages. When the wa/ze 
and damages are thus aſcertained, by confeſſion, verdict, 
or enquiry of the ſheriff, judgment is given, in purſu- 
ance of the ſtatute of Gloceſter, cap. 5. that the plain - 
tiff ſhall recover the place waſted, for which he has im- 
mediately a writ of ſeiſin, and alſo that he ſhall recover 
_ treble the damages aſſeſſed by the jury. | 
The redreſs of this injury of waſte is alſo preventive, by 
writ of ESTREPEMENT : and, beſides, the courts of 
equity, upon bill exhibited therein, complaining of waffe 
and deſtruction, will grant an injunction to ſtay wa/e, 
until the defendant ſhall have put in his anſwer, and the 
court ſhall thereupon make farther order: which is now 
become the molt uſual way of preventing waſte. Blackſt. 
Com. book ii. p. 281. bock iii. p. 223, &c. | 
WasTE of the foreſt, is, properly, where a man cuts dowri 
his own woods within the foreſt, without licence of the 
king, or lord chicf-juſtice in eyre. ce SUI ante EN 
WASTE is alſo taken for thoſe lands which are not in any 
man's occupation; but lie common. | 
They ſeem to be fo called, becauſe the lord cannot make 
ſuch profit of them as of his other lands; by reaſon of 
the uſe others have thereof, for patling to and fro. Upon 
this none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. without 


Tear, Day and WasTE. See Ye AR, Day and Waſtes 


'W asTE-boord. See Wasn-board. | 
WasTr-c/oths, in a Ship of Mar. See Ftcnrs, 


i in the Lives of the Abbots of St. Albans, by |WasTe-trces, in a Ship, are thoſe timbers which lie in her 


it: Paris; where he faith, Abbas ſolus prandebat ſu- | waſte, or WAIST. | 


WASTEL 
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WASTEL bread. See BREAD. A TA 
WASTORS, in our Statutes, a kind of thieves ſo called; 
and mentioned among robbers, draw-latches, &c. | 
WATCH, Guet, a perlon poſted as a ſpy in any place, to 
have an eye thereto, and to give notice of what paſſes. 
WaTCH is alſo uſed for a corps de guarde polled at any 


paſſage ; or for a company of guards who go on the pa- 


trole. Some officers are exempted from watch and 


uard, 141 

ka the ſame ſenſe they ſay, night-watch, guet de nuit: 

watch-word, mot de guet: royal watch, and caty-watch. 
Chevalier de guet is a nam given by the French, to the 

officer who commands the royal watch, &c. 
Warcn, vigilia, in Roman Antiquities, a diviſion of their 
night; being the fourth part of the ſpace of time be- 
tween ſun-ſet and ſun-rifing, and conſequently varying 

according to the ſeaſon of the year. | 
In the 
iles, viz. four in every manipulus, who kept guard three 
| ik and were then relieved by four others: ſo that 
there were four ſets in a night, according to the four 
 *vatches. The way of ſetting this nightly guard was by 
a tally or TESSERA, With a particular inſcription, given 
from one centurion to another quite through the army, 
till it came again to the tribune who firſt delivered it: 
upon the receipt of this the guard was immediately ſet. 
Beſides they had the circuitio vigilium, or a viſiting of 
the watch, performed commonly about four times in the 
night by ſome of the horſe. Upon extraordinary occa- 


ſions the tribunes and lieutenant-generals, and ſometimes 


the general himſelf, made theſe circuits in perſon, and 
took a ſtrict view of the watch in every part of the camp. 


WarcH, at Seca, ſigniſies the ſpace of time, wherein one | 


diviſion of a ſhip's crew remains upon deck, to perſorm the 
neceflary fervices, whilſt the reſt are relieved from duty, 


either when the veſſel is under fail, or at anchor. The 


length of the ſea-warch is not the ſame in the ſhipping 
of different nations. It is always kept four hourg by our 


- Britiſh ſeamen, if we except the dog-watch between four | 
and eight in the evening, that contains two reliefs, each | 
of which is only two hours on deck. The intent of this 
is to change the period of the night- watch every twenty- | 

four houts; ſo that the party watching from eight till | 


twelve in one night ſhall watch from midnight till ſour in 

the morning on the ſucceeding one. In France the du- 
ration of the watch is extremely different, being in ſome 

places ſix hours, and in others ſeven or eight; and in 
Turky and Barbary it is uſually five or ſix hours. 

A ſhip's company 1s uſually claſſed into two parties : one 


of which is called the ſtarboard and the other the lar- | 


board watch. It is, however, occaſionally ſeparated into 
_ three diviſions, as in a road or in particular voyages. 
In a ſhip of war, the watch is generally commanded by 
_ a lieutenant, and in merchant ſhips by one of the mates: 
ſo that if there are four mates in the latter, there are 


two in each watch; the firſt and third being in the lar- 


board, and the ſecond and fourth in the ſtarboard watch: 

but in the navy the officers who command the watch 

uſually divide themſclves into three parts, in order to 
lighten their duty. Falconer. | 


Warcn-glaſſes, in a Ship, are glaſſes employed to meaſure 

the period of the watch, or to divide it into any number 
of equal parts, as hours, half-hours, &c. ſo that the ſe- 
| veral (tations therein may be regularly kept and relieved, | 


as at the helm, pump, look- out, & c. | 


Jo ſet the WATCH, in Sca-Language, is to appoint one | 
e watch; 


diviſion of the crew to enter upon the duty of t 
as at eight o'clock in the evening. | | 
 WaTcH, death. See DEATH. | | 


WATCH is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement, or | 
machine, ſor the meaſuring of time; having its motion 


regulated by a ſpiral ſpring. _ 8 
J aiches, ſtiictly taken, are all ſuch movements as ſhew 
the parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by 
itriking on a bell, &c. But commonly, the name watch 
is appropriated to ſuch as are carried in the pocket; and 
c/o: to the large movements, whether they ſtrike the 
hour, or not. NE” 


Spring, or Pendulum WATCHES, ſtand pretty much on the | 


ſame principle with pendulum clocks ; whence their de- 
nomination. If a pendulum, deſcribing little arches of 
a circle, makes vibrations of unequal lengths, in equal 
times; it is becauſe it deſcribes the greater with a greater 
velocity. For the fame reaſon, a ſpring put in motion, 
and making greater or leſs vibrations, as it is more or 
leſs Ri, and as it has a greater or leſs degree of motion 


given it, performs them nearly in equal times. Hence, | 
endulum had been applied to |. 


As the vibrations of the 
large clocks, to reCtify the inequality of their motions ; 
10, to correck the unequal motions of the balance of 


_ watches, a ſpring is added; by the iſochroniſm of whoſe 


vibrations, the correction is to be effected, 
o 4 | 


oman army, there were night-guards or vi- 


— 


ſpondents in England: though Mr. Oldenburg vindicates 


The ſpring is vſually worn ies. 
little compaſs Merten Ng it iy a ſpiral 


The vibrations of the two parts; viz, 
lance, ſhould be of the ſame length 


The invention of ſpring, 


belongs, is greatly diſputed ; the Engliſh 


with a load-ſtone. 


with the balance: ſo that the balance was to the ſpring, | 


there were divers ſorts; ſome having a ſpiral ſpring to 
the balance for a regulator, and others without, 
But the way that prevailed, and which continues in 


on one of the double balance watches, preſe ted to king 
_ Charles II. viz. Rob. Hook inven, 1658. 1. Tompion 
tion, both at home and abroad; and two of them vere 


got abroad, and made a great noiſe in England, as if th 


his book de Horol. Ofcillat. was publiſhed ; wherein he 


where M. Huygens had got a patent for them. This 
watch agreed with Dr. Hooke's in the application of the 


| ſtate of this controverſy in Mr. 


of them without any ſtring or chain at all; whi 
As it was in England that watches had their 


fection. Witneſs that exceeding value put on af Eng- 


W Ar 


5 that, in the 
us as poſſible , 
maltered, and 
© balance it i 


| b 
and may have ſtrength enough "ages 15 
dragged about, by the inequalities of th 


to tegulate. 


the ſpring and ba. 
3 only ſo adjuſteq 
r in the length of 
may, on occaſion, com. 


as that the ſpring, being more regula 
its vibrations than the balance, 
municate its regularity thereto. | 
or pocket=2wa; l 
the laſt age. It is true, 1 find N fo 
watch preſented to Charles V. in the hills 7 + $ 
prince : but this, in all probability, was no "Sha 
kind of clock to be ſet on a table; ſome reſe ** 
whereof we have ſtill remaining in the en one 
made before the year 1670. In effect, it is betwe 07" 
Hooke, and M. Huypens, that the N 


Sh lory of thi 
lent invention lies: but to which of > {2 7 — 


8 aſcribins ; 
the former; and the French, Dutch, &c. 41 


Dr. Derham, in his Artificial Clock-maker. f. 
r. : | maker, ſays ex. 
preſly, that Dr. Hooke was the inventor ; and addy th 
e contrived various ways of regulation: One way 0 
Another with à tender ſtraiglt 
ſpring, one end whereof played backwards and forwards 


as a bob to a pendulum and the ſpring as the rod th 
of. A third method was with two * hy of which, 


mode, was with one balance, and one ſpring running 
round the upper part of the verge thereof. Though this 
has a diſadvantage, which thoſe with two ſprings, &c. 
were free from; in that a ſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake 
will alter its vibrations, and put it in an unuſual hurry. 
The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1558, 
as appears, among other evidences, from an inſcription 


fecit, 1675. The invention preſently got into repute 
ſent for by the dauphin of France. =; 
Soon after this, M. Huygens's watch with a ſpiral ſpring 


longitude could be found by it. It is certain, however, 
that this invention was later than the year 1673, when 


has not one word of this, though he has of ſeveral other 
contrivances in the ſame way. - 
One of theſe the lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, 


ſpring to the balance; only M. Huygens's had a longer 
ſpiral ſpring, and the pulſes or beats were much ſlower. 
'The balance, inſtead of turning regularly round, as Dr. 
Hooke's, turns ſeveral rounds every vibration. 

Dr. Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt, whe- 
ther M. Huygens's fancy was not firſt ſet to work, by 
ſome intelligence he might have of Dr. Hooke's inven» 
tion, from Mr. Oldenburg, or ſome other of his corre- 


himſelf againſt that charge, in Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, NY 118. and 129. See a farther account of the 
Waller's Life of Pr. 
R. S. vol. ill. 


Hooke, p. 4. and Birch's Hiſt, of the 


p. 320. 
Huygens 


ſome 


invented divers other kinds of watches, * 


called, particularly, pendulum watches. 


firſt riſe ; 
it is there, too, they have arrived at their greateſt per- 


liſh watch in all foreign countries, an 
made for them. | 5 * 4 10 
M. Savary, in his Diction. de Commerce, 2 : 
match the French watchmakers againſt the Log 1 
aſſerts, „ That if the Engliſh be in any con — — 
« diſpute it with them, they owe it entirely * 0 
number of French workmen, who too . Us 
upon the revocation of the edit of Nantes. e adds, 


d that vaſt demand 


cc 

in nd 
« That three fourths of the watches made in . — 
« are the work of Frenchmen.” From what au 


we know 


« he ſays this, at the time when he rote, 


« not.” e oc to 
It is certain the French have preferred o_—— 
their own; inſomuch that, to have them wit vited over 
eaſe, a number of Engliſh workmen were mA at Ver- 
in 1719, and eſtabliſhed with great cone Law. bt 
ſailles, under the direction of the famous 11 4 well for 
the eſtabliſhment, though every thing prom it 


W AT 


it, and the French watch and clockmakers ſeemed un— 
ES by it, ſell to the . 2 in leſs than a year's time. 


M. Savary imputes its all, entirely, to the ſtrong preju- 


dice of the French people, in behalf of the Engliſh 
workmen, and to their knowing that the watches did not 
come from England, But the truth 1s, the workmen 
ſent over, being molt ot them men of looſe characters, 
rew diſſolute, quarrelled with the prieſts, inſulted the 
magiſtrates, and were dilmiſſed, of neceſſity. 
One of the Engliſh artiſts, who eſtabliſhed a manufac- 
tory at Verſailles, was Mr. Henry Sully; and though he 
returned to England within two years after his Grit ſet- 
tlement, he ſoon after went back and eſtabliſhed another 
manufactory at St. Germain's. He publithed an account 
of a longitude clock he had invented, in 1526; from 
which, however, his expectations were dilappointed 
and died in 1728. ; ; 
M. Le Roy, a celebrated artiſt of Paris, has not long 
Gnce pointed out ſome inconveniences attending the 
uſual diſpoſition of the wheels and pinions of watches, 
and propoſed a method of remedying them. Every 
wheel of a watch is fixed in an arbor, which terminates 
in two pivots, and thefe turn in holes drilled in the 
plates of the arch. Each arbor is charged both with a 
wheel and a pinion: and it is the pinion which receives 
the action of the immediately preceding wheel, and 
tranſmits it to the wheel fixed on its own arbor. M. Le 
Roy obſerves, that a walch- wheel placed near the mid- 
dle of its arbor is in the moſt advantageous poſition, 
eſpecially if its pinion be nearly in the ſame poſition ; 
becauſe then, the effort it receives is diſtributed <qually 
between the two pivots; the pivot-holes in the plates 
wear equally and on the fame hde, and their enlarge- 


ment will always let the wheel continue parallel to che 


plates; and, therefore, the poſition of the planes of the 
wheels ſuffering no alteration by ſuch wearing, with re— 
ipe&ttoone another, they drive one another on without any 


alteration as to the pitching or the friction. But it will 


be otherwiſe, when the wheel or the pinion are near one 
olf the extremities. of the arbor, becauſe the friction 


ariing from the action of the wheel is no longer equal 


on both the pivots; that which is neareſt the pinion re- 
ceiviug almoſt the whole effort of the preceding wheel, 


whillt the other is very thghtly affected by it. Hence it 


will follow, that the hole of ſuch pivot muſt wear much 


more, and in a ſhorter time, than the other; the poſi- 


tion of the arbor will be altered, and conſequently that 
_ of the paralleliſm of the planes of the wheels. 'This is the 
great defect of common watches; the pinion of the ſmall 
middle wheel or third wheel, and that of the contrate 
wheel are ſo near one of their pivots, that it is often ne- 


ceſſary to ſtop or buſh up their holes, and drill them anew |' 


in a year or two. M. Le Roy ſet himſelf about remedying 


this inconvenience; in order to which he was under a 
_ neceſſity of inverting the fuſee, ſo that the wide baſe 


| ſhould be at top, and little end at bottom, near the great 
wheel: and thus the little middle wheel might be made 
to act upon the pinion of the contrate wheel, near the 
middle of its arbor. M, Le Roy makes the lower pivots 
to turn not in the plate of the frame, but in another 
little plate or cap placed on the outſide of the frame- 
plate; by which contrivance he renders the effort of the 
Plvots nearly equal, and keeps the oil from quitting the 
pivots, as it is too apt to do in the common conſtruc- 


tion. By the inverſion of the fuſee, its baſe being on the | 


| Tame ſide as the ſquare of the great pivot, the diameters 
of the pivots are proportioned to the friction they ſuffer; 
whereas in Englith walches, the great pivot is on the ſide 


wrong fide. _ ED e . 
Me ſhall add in this place, that the true principles upon 
which all Tx ME-keepers mult be conſtructed are clearly 


where the chain draws neareſt the centre, or on the | 


laid down, and the means of improvement fully pointed | 


out in an excellent ſhort tract, intitled, Thoughts on the 
N ot improving Matches, by Thomas Mudge. 
her made by artificers with us are- to have the 
8 ers name, &c. under penalty of 20. 9 and 10 W. 
1. cap. 28. | TEE 
WATCHES, ſiriking, are ſuch as, beſides the proper watch- 
part, for meaſuring of time, have a clock-part, for ſtrik- 
ng the hours, Ke. | 


cle are real clocks ; only moved by a ſpring inſtead 


of a weight . ab; * 
tet ght. Properly ſpeaking, they are called pocket- 
ATCHES, repeating, are ſuch as, by pulling a ſtring, &c. 
beat the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of the 
ol ay or night. | 
erg repetition was the invention of Mr. Barlow, and 
clock rt put in practice by him in larger movements, or 
ately £ about the year 1676. 'The contrivance immedi- 
a) let the other artiſts to work, who ſoon contrived 


| N ways of effecting che ſame. But its nn, 
94. 
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to pocket- watches was not known before king James the 


Second's reign; when the ingenious inventor above men- 
tioned, having directed Mr. Tompion to make a repeat- 
ing- watch, was ſoliciting a patent for the ſame. 


The talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quare to reſume the 


thoughts of a like contrivance, which he had in view 
ſome years before: he now effected it; and being preſſed 
to endeavour to prevent Mr. Barlow's patenr, a watch 
of each kind was produced before the king and council 


upon trial of which, the preference was given to Mr. 
f 
Quare's. | 


The difference between them was, that Barlow's was 


made to repeat, by puſhing in two pieces on each fide 
the watch-box ; one of which repeated the hour, and the 
other the quarter : whereas Quare's was made to repeat 
by a pin that {tuck out near the pendant; which, being 
thruſt in (as now it is done by thruſting in the pendant 
itſelf), repeated both the hour and quarter with the ſame 
thruſt, | 


The movement of theſe machines will be ſtopped with 


great cold; and therefore in very cold climates, it is 
proper to keep them in one's fob by day, and in the 


bed by night. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 465. ſect. 2. See 


Dime -beeper. 


WaTCcH-gla/ſss Mr. Boyle informs us, that to faſhion 


glaſſes for watches, or the like purpoſe, into a convex or 
concave figure, there is no neceſſity for grinding: for, a 
ſmooth and flat piece of glaſs, of a competent thickneſs, 
being carefully laid upon a thallow concave cylinder of 


iron, ſo that the edges of both touch, the heat of a fire, 


warily applicd, will ſoften the glaſs, and ſuffer it to fink 
into the form required. See Works Abr. vol. i. p. 135. 


War ch and ward, in Law, conſtitute one of the princi- 


pal duties of cod S TABLES, who, by the ſtatute of Win- 
cheſter, 13 Edw. I. cap. 4. are appointed to keep watch 
and ward in their reſpective juriſdictions. Ward, guard 


or cuſtodia, is chiefly intended of the day-time, in order 


to apprehend rioters, and robbers on the highways ; the 


manner of doing which 1s leſt to the diſcretion of the 
juſtices of the peace and the conſtable; the HUNDRED 


being, however, anſwerable for all robberies committed 
therein, by day-light, for having kept negligent guard. 
Iaich is properly applicable to the night only (being 


called among our Teutonic anceſtors wacht or wata), 


and it begins at the time, when ward ends, and ends 
when that begins; for, by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, in 


_ walled towns the gates ſhall be cloſed from ſun-ſetting to 


ſun-riſing, and watch ſhall be kept in every borough and 
town, eſpecially in the ſummer tcafon, to apprehend all 
rogues, vagabonds, and night-walkers, and make them 


give an account of themſclves. The conſtable may ap- 


point watchmen at his diſcretion, regulated by the cuſtom 
of the place; and theſe, being his depaties, have for the 


time being che authority of their principal. Blackſt. 
Com. book i. p. 356. | | 3 

WAICEING, WAKEFULNEsSsS, inſomnia, among Phyji- 
cians, denotes a diſorder whereby a perſon is diſabled 


from going to lleep. 


It is occafioned by a continual and exceſſive motion of 
the animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby 
_ thoſe organs are prepared to receive, readily, any im- 


preſſions from external objects, which they propagate to 


the brain; and furniſh the ſoul with divers occaſions of 
J 8 5 
This extraordinary flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes: 


for, 1. The ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ with too 
much force. In which caſe, the animal fpirits being 


violently agitated, and thoſe agitations continued by the 
nerves to the brain, they give a like motion to the brain 


itſelf; the neceſſary conſequence of which is, that the 


animal muſt wake. Thus, a loud ſhiiek, pains, head- 
ach, gripes, coughing, &c. cauſe wating. Add, that 
the mind's being oppreſſed with cares, or deeply engaged 


in thinking, contributes to the ſame ; ſince, as it acts by 
the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any cares or meditations, that 
keep thoſe in motion, muſt produce watchfulne/ſs, Of 
this kind are the inveterate wakings of melancholic 


perſons; ſome of whom have been known to pals three. 


or four weeks without a wink of fleep. 


2. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits themſelves z which 


have ſome extraordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, 
or to perſiſt in it: as, from their too great heat, or that 
of the brain in ſevers, &c. Hence it is, that the diſor- 
der is moſt frequent in ſummer, in the heat of youth, &c. 
Long faſting has the ſame effect; the want of food ſub- 
tilizing the ſpirits, and drying the brain. The ſame is 
likewiſe an ordinary ſymptom in old age, by reaſon the 


pores of the brain, and the nerves, having been much 


widened by the continual paſſage of ſpirits, for a, great 
number of years, the ſpirits now paſs and repaſs through 
them with too much eaſe z and need not any extraordi- 
nary motion to keep the mind awake. 
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There are inſtances of peoples waking for ſorty-ſive} 
nights ſucceſſively : and we even read of a melancholy 
perſon, who never ſlept once in fourteen months. Such 
_ watchings uſually degenerate into madneſs. | 
WA'TCH-WORK is that part of the movement of a 
clock or watch, which is deſigned to meaſure and exhi- 
bit the time on a dial-plate; in contradiſtinction to that 
part which contributes to the ſtriking of the hour, &c. 
which is called cLock-work. See Tab. Horology, fig. 1. 
The ſeveral members of the wateh-part are, 1. the ba- 
lance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part ö 
and the Verge, which is its ſpindle; to which belong the 
ry pallets or leaves, that play in the teeth of the crown- | 
wheel, | 
2. The potence, or pottance, which is the ſtrotig ſtud in 
pocket-watches, whereon the lower pivot of the verge 
wh and in the middle of which one pivot of the ba- 
ance-wheel plays; the bottom of the pottance is called 
the Foot, the middle part the u, and the upper part the 
JIulder. 
3. The cock, which is the piece 8 the balance. 
4. The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmall 
ſpring, in the new pocket-watches, underneath the ba- 
lance. See REGULATOR. 
$5. The pendulum ; whoſe parts are, the verge x, pallet: 
535, cocks y y y, the rod, the fork x, the flatt 2, the bob 
or great ball 3, and the cerre&or or regulator 4, being a 
contrivance of Dr. Derham, for bringing the pendulum | 
to its nice vibrations. 2 . 
6. The wheels, which are the crown-wheel F, in pocket - 
pieces, and ſwing-wheel in pendulums; ſerving to drive 
the balance or pendulum. _ . 
7. The contrate-wheel E, which is that next the crown- 
wheel, &c. and whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to 
thoſe of other wheels; whence the name. 
8. The great, or firft wheel C; which is that the ſuſee 
B, &c. immediately drives, by means of the chain or 
- firing of the ſpring box or barrel A; after which are the 
ſecond wheel D, third wheel, &Cc. | ET 
Laſtly, between the frame and dial-plate, is the pinion 
of report, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great 
wheel; and ſerves to drive the d:al-wheel, as that ferves| 
were Swe. ES. | | 
For the illuſtration of this part of the work, which lies 
concealed, let ABC (Tab. Horology, fig. 2.) repreſent 
the uppermoſt fide of the frame plate, as it appears when 
_ detached from the dial-plate : the middle of this plate is 
perforated with a hole, receiving that end of the arbor 
of the centre wheel, which carries the minute hand; 
near the plate is fixed the pinion of report ab of 10 
tecth; this drives a wheel cd of 40 teeth; this wheel | 
carries a pinion f of 12 teeth; and this again drives 
a wheel gh with 36 teeth. „„ | 
As in the body of the watch, the wheels every where | 
divide the pinions, here, on the contrary, the pinions 
divide the wheels, and by that means diminiſh the mo- 
tion, which is here neceſſary; for the hour-hand, which 
is carried on a ſocket fixed on the wheel gh is required 
to move but once round, while the pinion 4% moves 


* 


twelve times round. For this purpoſe the motion 


of the wheel cd is of the pinion ab. Again, while 
the wheel cd, or the pinion ef, goes once round, it 
turns the wheel g but 4 part round; conſequently the | þ 
motion of g þ is but + of 4 of the motion of ab; but 
* of Lis 4;; 1. e. the hour-wheel gh moves once round | 

in the time that the pinion of report, on the arbor of 
the centre or minute wheel, makes 12 revolutions, as 
required. Hence the ſtructure of that part of a clock, 
which ſhews the time, may be eaſily underſtood. Sfp 


The cylinder A (g. 1.) put into motion by a weight or 


incloſed ſpring moves the fuſee B, and the great wheel 
C to which it is fixed by the line or cord that goes round 
each, and anſwers to the chain of a watch  _ 
The method of calculation is eaſily underſtood by the 
ſequel of this article : for, ſuppoſe the great wheel C 
goes round once in 12 hours, then if it be a royal pen- | 
dulum clock, ſwinging ſeconds, we have 60 x bo x 122 
43200 ſeconds or beats in one turn of the great wheel. 
But becauſe there are 60 ſwings or ſeconds in one mi— 
nute, and the ſeconds are ſhewn by an index on the end 
of the arbor of the ſwing wheel, which in thoſe clocks 
is in an horizontal poſition ; therefore, it is neceſſary 
that the ſwing whtel ſhould have 30 teeth; whence 
£2229 = 720 the number to be broken into quotients for 
finding the number of teeth for the other wheels and 

inions. | | 

n ſpring-clocks, the diſpoſition 'of the wheels in the 
watch part is ſuch as is here repreſented in the figure, 
where the ſpring-wheel F is in an horizontal poſition ; 
the ſeconds not being ſhewn there by ari index, as is 
done in the large pendulum clocks. Whence in theſe 


clocks, the wheels are diſpoſed in a different manner, as 


Theory and Calculation of WaTcu-work. 


ſtriking part; ſee under the article CLock-worx. "Thoſe 


' wheels together, be to the number produced by mul- 


perform the ſame motion. Thus, a wheel of 36 drives 


may be done by this rule. Divide the two numbers by 
any other two numbers which will meaſure them; mul- 
_ tiply the quotients by the alternate diviſors; the product 
- of theſe two laſt numbers ſound, will be equal to the 


and multiplyas before, you have 24 * 12 = 36 * 8=286. 
4. If a wheel and pinion fall out with croſs numbers, 
too big to be cut in wheels, and yet not to be altered by 


number, and 360, by one of the foregoing 
311, and 360, by 6, it gives 52 2 


— evork, firſt pitch on the train or beats of the 


repreſented in fig. 3. where C is the great heel 
centre or minute wheel, as before: but the cont 

wheel E is placed on one ſide, and F the fwing-whin © 
placed with its centre in the ſame perpendicular k * 
G H, with the minute wheel, and with its plane 8 
pendicular to the horizon, as are all the others This 
the minute and hour hands turn on the end of the Fe 2s 


of the minute wheel at a, and the ſecond han, 
arbor of the ſwing wheel at b. and on the 


„D the 


Preliminarie 
neceſſary to the calculation of the wwarch-part of 7 
ment, are laid down under BEATs, Movenexr, 
CL.ock-woRK, and Turn. : 
Preliminary rules, common to the calculation of all 
movements, the clock as well as the watch-parts; ſee un 
der the article MoveEMEnT. Particular rules for the 


for the watch-part we have from the Rev. Dr. Derham 
as follow : 
1. The ſame motion, it is evident, may be performed 
either by one wheel, and one pinion, or many wheels 
and many pinions z provided the number of turns of al 
the wheels bear the proportion to all the pinions, which 
that one wheel bears to its pinion : or, which is the ſame 
thing, if the number, produced by multiplying all the 


tiplying all the pinions together, as that one wheel to 
that one pinion. Thus, ſuppoſe you had occaſion for 
a wheel of 1440 teeth, with a pinion of 28 leaves; von 
make it into three wheels of 36, 8, and 5, and three pi- 
nions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three wheels, 36, 8, and 
5, multiplied together, give 1440 for the wheels, and 

the three pinions 4, 7, and 1, multiplied together, give 
28 for the pinions. Add, that it matters not in what 
order the wheels and pinions are ſet, or which pinion 
runs in which wheel; only, for convenience fake, the big- 
geſt numbers are commonly put to drive the reſt. 
2. Two wheels, and pinions of different numbers, may 


a pinion of 4; the fame as a wheel of 4x, a pinion of. 
5; or a wheel of go, a pinion of 10. The turns of _ 
esch being 9g. „ . | 
3. If, in breaking the train into parcels, any of the quo- 
tients ſhould not be liked; or if any other two numbers, 
to be multiplied together, are deſired to be varfed; it 


product of the two numbers firſt given. Thus, if you 
would vary 36 times 8, divide theſe by any two numbers 
which will evenly meaſure them: ſo, 35 by 4, gives 9; 
and 8 by 1, gives 8: now, by the rule, 9 times 118 9, 
and 8 times 4, 32; ſo that for 36 * 8, you have 32 & 
q; each equal to 288. If yon divide 36 by 6, and 8 by 2, 
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theſe rules; in ſeeking for the pinion of report, find two 
numbers of the ſame, or a near proportion, by this 
rule: as either of the two given numbers is to the other, 
ſo is 360 to a fourth. Divide that fourth number, as 
alſo 360, by 4, 5, b, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15 (each of which 
numbers exactly meaſures 360), or by any of thoſe num. 
bers that bring a quotient neareſt to an integer. As 
ſuppoſe you had 147 for the wheel, and 170 for the pl- 
nion; which are too great to be cut into ſmall wheels, 
and yet cannot be reduced into leſs, as having no other 

common meaſure but unity: ſay, as 170 : 147 57 360 © 


| 5 * 416. Divide the fourth 
311. Or, as 147: 170: : 360: 410 1 e fe 


nd 60; divide -_ by 
8, you have 39, and 45: and, if you divide 360 an 

; 428 by 8, you have 45 and 52 exactly. i 
inſtead of the two numbers 147 and 170, you may ta 
52 and 60, or 39 and 45, or 45 and 52, &c. 


* b N . . 0 . * atche 
5. To come to practice in calculating a piece of ww 


balance in 


out 20000 beats 
an hour; as, whether a ſwift one, of about _— vn 


(the uſual train of a common 30 hour pocket-wa!c ö (Fo 
a flower of about 16000 (che train of the new aps he 
' pocket-watches), or any other train. Next, reſolve o . 
number of turns the fuſee is intended to baue, 2 an 
number of hours the piece is to go: ſuppole, 8 5 | 
turns, and to go 30 hours, or 192 hours (i. 5 Ve 
Kc. Proceed now to find the beats of the exe 9 
pendulum in one turn of the fulee, by the dite 5 11675 
under the word praTs. bus in numbers; 1 zu obe 
20000: 26666. Wherefore, 26606 are the oy 3 5 
turn of the fuſee, or great wheel, and ate eq ſriplic fl 
quotients of all the wheels unto the balance 


| : into 
together. Now this number is to be broken f - 


5 
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ment parcel ol quotients; which is to be done thus: 
veme halve the number of beats; viz. 26666, and you 
ft, | , 33; then pitch on the number of the crown- 
mee duppole 17: divide 13 333 by 17, and Fou have 
woe or the quotient (or turns) of the reſt of the wheels 
py jnions; which, being too big for one or two quo- 
and p may be beſt broken intd three. Chooſe therefore 
ven Fa ; which, when multiplied all together con- 
t 5 will come neareſt 784: as ſuppoſe 10, 9, and 
ti multiplied continually, give 810, which is Tomewhat 
oo much ; therefore try again other numbers, 11, 9, 
z: theſe, drawn one into another continually, produce 
:; which is as near as can be, and is a convenient 
orient: Having thus contrived the piece from the 


en wheel to the balance; but the numbers not falling 


out exactly, as you firſt propoſed, correct the work thus: 
it (by the direction given under the word BEATS), 
multiply 792, the product of all the quotients pitched 
upoh, by 17 (the notches of the crown-wheel); the 
roduct is 1 3464, which is half the number of beats in 
turn of the fuſee; then (by a rule given under the 
word BraTs) find the true number of beats in an hour. 


Thus, 16: 12:11 3464: 10098, which is half the beats 


in an hour. Then find what quotient is to be laid upon 


the pinion of report (by the rule given under that word). | 


Thus, 16: 12:: 12: 9, the quotient of the pinion of 


report. Having thus found your quotients, it is eaſy to 
determine what numbers the wheels ſhall have; for, 


chooling what numbers the pinions ſhall have, and mul- 


tiplying the pinions by their quotients, the product is | 
| the number for the wheels. Thus, the | 
4) 36 (9 number of the pinion of report is 4, and its 


1; quotient is 9; therefore the number for the 


2—— the great wheel muſt be 5 K 11 2 553 and ſo 
17 of the reſt. „ | 


Such is the method of calculating the numbers of a 76 


hour watch. Which watch may be made to go longer, 
by leſſening the train, and altering the pinion of fepoct. 
Suppoſe you could conveiitently flacken the train to 
16000; then, by the rule giren under the word BEATS, 


ſay, as 4 16000, or 8000: 13464 : : 12 203 ſo that this 


watch will go 20 houts. Then for the pinioti of report, 


ſay (by the rule given under that word), as 20: 12: :| ; 


12:7. So that 7 is the quotient of the pi- 


4) 28 (7 nion of report. And as to the numbers, the | 


555 (11 operation is the ſame as before; only the 
545 (9 dial wheel is but 28; for its quotient is 


540 ( 8 altered to 7. If you would give numbers 


17 t6 a watch of about 10000 beats in an hour, 

5 to have 12 turns of the fuſee, to go 170 
hours, and 17 notches in the crown-wheel ; the work is 
the fame, iu a manner, as in the laſt example: and con- 
{equently thus: as 12: 170 : : 10000: 141666, which 
fourth number is the beats in one turn of the fuſee; its 
half, 70833, being divided. by 17, gives 4167 for the 


quotient : and becauſe this number is too big for three | 


quotients, therefore chooſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 6 3.; whoſe 


product into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to half the 
true heats in one turn of the fuſee. Then ſay, as 170 :;| any falt that diſſolves another. 

| By ſome late experiments of Meſſrs. Lavoiſier, Watt, 
_ Cavendiſh, Prieſtley; and Kirwan, it appears, that a- 
ter conſiſts of dephlogiſticated air, and inflammable :ir 
or phlogiſton intimately united: or as Mr. Watt con- 
_ ceives, of dephlogiſticated air and phlogiſton, deprived 


12::71808 : 506g, which is half the true train of your 


watch, And again, 170: 12: : 12: 144, the denomi- | 


nator of which expreſſes the opinion of report, and 
the numerator is t 


they muſt be varied by the fourth rule, above, thus: 
As 144: 170::360: 425; 

— 5 Or 170: 144 : : 360: 305. 

24) 20 2 Then dividing 300, and either of theſe two 


rule); ſuppoſe by 15; you will have 2+ or 


ment will ſtand as in the margin. | 
17 Such is the calculation of ordinary watches, 


ag minutes, and ſeconds, the proceſs is thus: 

. Dk reſolved on the beats in an hour; by dividing 

r wy train by 60, find the beats in a minute; 
zecordingly, find proper numbers for the crown- 


Vieel, and quotients, ſo as that the minute-wheel ſhall 
89 round one 


4 minute. 


; pole, Ce. Be ben ſhall chooſe a pendulum of ſeven | 
ibrates 142 ſtrokes in a minute, and 8 520 


inches, which v 
n an hour. 


1 Half theſe ſums are 71, and 4260. Now, 
Wig work is to break this 71 into à good pro- 
wa n, Which will fall into one quotient, and the 


n-wheel. Let th — — * \ - 
then 1, die c crown-wheel have 15 notches; 


Wheel of I 
$, will 


ided by 15, gives nearly 5; ſo a crown- 
„ and a wheel and pinion, whoſe quotient is 
89 round in a minute to carry a hand to ſkew 


\ 0 g dial-wheel muſt be 4 xg, or 36: ſo the next 
5 40 ( 8 pinion being 5, its quotient 11, therefore | 


e number of the dial-wheel. But | 
theſe numbers being roo big to be cut in ſmall wheels, | 


fourth proportionals (as directed by the 


0 
8 
8 323 then the numbers of the whole meve- |. 
3 
J 


to ſhew the hour of the day: in ſuch as 


e in an hour, and the ſecond wheel once in | 


WAT 


ſeconds; For a hand to go round in an 
hour to ſhew minutes; becauſe there are bo 8) 40 (8 
minutes in an hour, it is but breaking 65 into 18 
good quotients (ſuppoſe 10 and 6, or 8 and | 
74, &c.), and it is done. Thus, 4260 is 8) 64 8 
broken, as near as can be, irlto proper num- 8) 60 (74 
bers. But ſince it does not fall out exactly 8) 40 (5 
into the above-mentioned nümbers, du 
muſt correct (as before directed), and find Fa 
the true number of beats in an hour; by multiplying 15 
by 5, which makes 75; and 75 by 5 makes 4500, 
which is half the true train. Then fihd the beats in one 
turn of the fuſee; thus, 16: 192 : : 4500 : 54000; which 
laſt is half the beats in one turn of the fuſee. This 
54000 being divided by 4500 (the true num | 
bers already pitched on), the quotient will 9) 108 (12 
be 12; which, not being too big for a ſin- 8) 64 ( 8 


gle qubtlent, needs not be divided into 8) 60 (7% 


more; and the work will ſtand as in the 8) 40 ( 5 
margin. As to the hour-hand, the great 15 


wheel, which performs only one revolution | 
in 12 turns of the miniite-wheel, will ſhew the hour; 


2 
z 


or it may be done by the minute-wheel. 


It is requiſite for thoſe who make nice aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations, to have watches that make ſome exact num- 
ber of beats per ſecond, without any fraction; which we 
ſeldom find a watch that does. As four beats per ſecond 
would be a very convenient number, we ſhall here give 
the train for ſuch a watch, which would (like moſt 


others) go 30 hours, but is to be wound up once in 24 


hours. „ | | e 
The fuſee and firſt wheel to go round in four hours. This 


Wheel has 48 teeth, and it turns à pinion of 12 leaves, 
on whoſe axis is the ſecond wheel, which goes round in 
one hour, and carries the minute-hand. This wheel has 
bo teeth, and turns a pinion of 10 leaves, on Whoſe axis 
is the third wheel, of bo teeth, turhing a pinion of 6 
leaves, on whole axis is the fourth (or contrate) wheel, 
turning round in a minute, and carrying the ſmall hand 
that ſhews the ſeconds, on a ſmall circle on the dial- 
palate, divided into 60 parts: this contrate wheel has 438 
teeth, and turns a pinion of 6 leaves, on whoſe axis is 
the crown or balance-wheel of t5 teeth, Which makes 


30 beats in each revolution. 


| ; ' , 8 Be 2 4 | = N «i. | 
The crown-wheel goes 480 times round in an hour, and 
30 times 480 make 14400; the number of beats in an 


hour. But one hour contains 3600 ſeconds, and 14400 


dirided by 3600 quotes 4, the required number of beats 


. 8 . 
The fuſee muſt have 75 turns, to let the chain go ſo 


many times round it. Then, as 1 turn is to 4 hours, ſo 


is 71 turns to 30 hours, the time the watch would go 
after it is wound up. 5 | 


WATER, aua, itt Phyſics; a üimple, fluid; ahd liquid 


body ; reputed the third of the four vulgar elements. 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines water to be a fluid ſalt, volatile, 


and void of taſte: but this definition Boerhaave ſets 
_aflde; inaſmuch as water is a menſtruum; or diffolvent 


of ſalts and ſaline bodies, which does not agree with the 
notion of its being a ſalt itſelf ; for we do not know of 


of part of their latent heat. | 
WWhether wATER be originally fluid? Though water be 


defined a fluid, it is a point controverted among philoſo- 
phers, whether fluidity be its natural ſtate, or the effect 


of violence : we ſometimes find it appear in a fluid, and 


ſometimes in a ſolid form; and as the former in our 


warnier climate is the more uſual, we conclude it the 
proper one, and aſcribe the other to the extraneous ac- 
tion of cold. Boerhaave, however, aſſerts the contrary; 


and maintains water to be naturally of the cryſtalline | 
kind; fince, where ever a certain degree of fire is want- 


ing to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into a hard 
lebe, under the denomination of ice. s 
Mir. Boyle is much of the ſame opinion. Ice, he ob- 
ſerves, is commonly reputed to be water brought into a 
preternatural ſtate by cold: but with regatd to the na- 
ture of things, and ſetting aſide our ärbitrary ideas, it 
might as juſtly be ſaid, that water is ice preternaturally 
thawed by heat. If it be urged, that ice left to itſelt, 
will, upon the removal of the freezing agents, return to 
witter ;; it may be anſweted, that; not to mention the 
ſnow and ice which lie during the whole ſummer on the 
Alps, and other high mountains, even in the torrid zotie, 
we have been aſſured, that, in ſome parts of Siberia, the 


ſurface of the ground continues more months of the 
Feat frozen by the natural temperature of the climate, 


than 
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truth of that of Mr. Boyle. 2 | 
Leidenfroſt found, that when pure diſtilled water is diſ- 


gentle fire, Swed. 60. | 5 
M. Margraaf, by diſtillation and alſo by evaporation | 


WAT 


than thawed by the heat of the ſun; and a little below 
the ſurface of the ground, the water which chances to 


be lodged in the cavities there, continues in a ſtate of | 


ice all the year round: fo that when, in the heat of ſum- 
mer, the fields are covered with corn, if you dig a foot 
or two deep, you ſhall find ice, and a frozen ſoil. 
Hater, however, is very volatile, ſo that it is conſtantly 
liquid with a leſs degree of heat than is requiſite for ve- 
getation; and hence it is generally conſidered as liquid. 
WATER, na pure, in all nature. Water, if it could be had 
alone, and pure, Boerhaave argues, would have all the 
requiſites of an element, and be as ſimple as fire; but 
there is no expedient hitherto diſcovered for procuring it 
ſo pure. MRatn-water, which ſeems the pureit of all 
thoſe we know of, 13 replete with infinite exhalations of 
all kinds, which it imbibes from the air: ſo that if ſil- 


tred and diſtilled a thouſand times, there {till remain | 


feces. Farther, the ram-water, gathered from the roofs 
of houſes, is a lixivium of the ſalt of tyles, flate, or the 
like; impregnated with the dungs and fæces of the ani- 
mals, birds, &c. depoſited thereon 3 and the exhalations 
of numerous other things. Add, that all the ram-water, 


gathered in cities, muſt at leaſt be faturated with the | 
ſmoke of a thoufand chimneys. and the various effluvia |. 


of numbers of perſons, &c. Beſides this, there is fire 


contained in all water ; as appears from its fluidity, which 


is owing to fire alone. 


As what 1s in the air 3 mixes itſelf with water, 
] 


it hence appears impollibie to have fuch a thing as pure 

water, It you percolate it through ſand, or ſqueeze it 

through pumice, or pals it through any other body of the 
like kind, you will always have ſalt remaining. Nor can 

diſtillation render it pure; fince it leaves air therein, 

which neceſſarily abounds in corpuſeles of all forts. 

The waters that flow within, or upon the ſurface of the 
_ earth, contain various earthy, ſaline, metallic, vegetable, 


or animal particles, according to the ſubſtances over or | 


through which they pals. oy | | 
Ihe pureſt of all waters we can any way arrive at, is, 


- that diſtilled from ſnow, gathered in a clear, ſtill, pinch- | 
ing night, in ſome very high place; taking none but juſt | 


the outer or ſuperficial part thereof. By a number of re- 
peated diſtillations, the greateſt part of the earth, and 


other feces, may be ſeparated fiom this: and this is 


what we muſt be contented to call pure watcr. 


Mr. Boyle, indeed, relates, that one ounce of water, | 


diſtilled careiully in glaſs veſſels two hundred times, 
yielded fix drams of a white, light, inſipid earth, fixed 
in the fire, and indifloluble in water: whence he con- 
cludes, that the whole water, by farther proſecuting the 
operation, might be converted into earth. | 3 5 

Borrichius, Wallerius, Godfrey, Woulfe, &c. concur in 


this opinion. But Boerhaave, Macquer, and other che- 


miſts, maintain, that pure water is unalterable, and in- 


capable of being decompoſed ; ſo that whatever be the 


ſubſtances with which it is combined, when ſeparated 
from theſe and ſuſſiciently puriſied; and alſo when di- 
ſtilled ſingly, or mixed with other ſubſtances, its nature 
and eſſential properties {till remain unchanged. Z 
Boerhaave attributes the earth obtained by diſtillation of 
water, in the experiment of Mr. Boyle, to the duſt 
| floating in the air, and the inſtruments employed in ope- 


ration; and apprehends, that the water might loſe, in | 
proportion, by getting out at the junctures of the vel- | 


ſels. | YE | 

That author aſſures us, that aſter diſtilling ſome very 
pure water, by a gentle ſire, during the ſpace of four 
months, it appeared perſectly pure; and yet, leaving it 
to reſt in veſſels exactly cloſed, it would conceive a {len- 


der kind of weedy matter, ſomewhat like the ſtamina of | 
plants, or the little tufts of a mucilage : yet Schottus ſaw 


waer in Kircher's muſeum, that had been kept in a veſ- 
Tel, hermetically ſealed, upwards of fifty years; yet itil! 
remained clear and pure, and ftood to the ſame height 
in the veſlel, as at firſt, without the leaſt ſign of ſedi— 
ment, 3 | | 
Other chemiſts have made experiments to aſcertain the 


ſipated or evaporated by throwing it into a red-hot non 
* he always obtaingd a quantity of earth. _ 
allerius obtainęd a ſcruple and a. half of fine white 


earth by triturating during two hours a dram of diſtilled | 


. water z and he found that a larger quantity of earth is 
depoſited from boiling water. with a ſtrong, than with a 
em. 1760, 


with the heat of the ſun, of rain water, the purity of 
which had been previoully aſcertained by thirteen diſtil- 
lations, obtained a white, light, ſhining earth; part of 


which was ſoluble in nitrous acld, and when precipi- | 


tated by vitriolic acid formed a ſeleuites, whence he in- 


\ 


lers that it is a true calcarcous earth; and the other part | 


of water into earth; but failed of ſucces, 


' matter 3 and that it can never, for inſtance, be quite de. 
prived of ſalt; fince air will always accompany it, and 
v It, ar 


WATER 71 all places and bodies. Mater ſeems to be dit 


there is matter. There are ſew bodies in nature that 


| bibe water 3 and, by that means, increaſe con{iderably 


will immediately be covered over with little drops of - 


Tt is ſurpriſing to conſider the plenteous Rock of water 


wards, by only ſtanding a few minutes in the air, con- 


years, and thus become almoſt as hard as iron, 


tion of metallic matters, or even into 
* | * . Vt - a 1 4 , * * irlt 
Eels, by diſtillation, yielded Mr. Boyle ſome oil, {p1!tt 


and volatile ſalt, bebdes the caput ms 


ſame ſtrangely abounds in vipers, though 
ed very hot in operation; and will, in 


| e 
IAbether WATER be the common mare / 


ters. But Mr. Boyle does not cone 


W AT 


unſufible by fire, but convertible by additi 

its quantity of ſalt of tartar, into a un of half gg 
He obſerves, that earth is more copiouſly d Parent glas, 
water boiling with a ſtrong than with 2 25 * from 
quantity of earth which he obtained yet $I 
from ſeventy-two ounces of diſtilled e tay 
diſtillations, was nine or ten grains. M. Ly, 
ever, maintains, that the earth thus +4; : 
ling water proceeds from the veſſels ei 
M. Margraaf proved the exiſtence of the earth; 

by another experiment. He put two ounces * . Water 
water into a glaſs veſſel ten inches high, and f _ 
to two inches in diameter, and cloſed the e one 
fnooth glaſs ſtopper. After the water had been Ga 
in this tube eight days, it was obferved to be EY a: 
upon continuing the agitation eight days longer 10 and 
ſerved diſtinctly, eſpecially upon expoſing the 9 e ob. 
rays of the ſun, particles of earth floating in the 2 . 
Dr. Prieſtley made many experiments on ate Mk 
glaſs tubes hermetically ſealed, and expoſed to a "4 Fi 
tinued heat, with a view of aſcertaining the nen 
however, his diſappointment might have Ale 
his uſing a greater degree of heat than others had N 
in order to ſave time; whereas Mr, Woulfe iz x 


nion that the heat muſt be very moderate, and long con 


tinued. Aﬀter a trial of fix months, the wiſhed.r ef 


fect was not produced; nevertheleſs he candidly add; 
that it was ten months before Mr. Godfrey perceived aur 


change in the conſiſtence of his water, and fiſteen mort, 


before its converſion into earth was completed, Ob. 
on Air, vol. iv. p. 406, &c. „„ : 
Boerhaave ſays, that he is convinced nobody ever {ar 
drop of pure water ; that the utmoſt of its purity knonn 
only amounts to its being free from this or that ſurt of 


air always contains ſalts, 
fuſed every where, and to be preſent in all ſpace where 


will not yield water: it is even aſſerted, that fire itlelf is 
not without water. A ſingle grain of the moſt hery {al 
which, in a moment's time, will penetrate through 2 
man's hand, readily imbibes half its weight of waty 
and melts, even in the drieſt air imaginable. Thus, { 
of tartar, placed near the hotteſt hre, will attract or in. 


its weight, in a ſmall time: ſo, in the drieſt ſummers 
day, a pewter veſſel, with ice in it, brought up tron 
ſome cold ſubterrancous place, into the hotteſt room, 


ter, gathered from the contiguous air, and condenfed by 
the coldneſs of the ice. | | | 


which even dry bodies afford. Oil of vitrio!, being a 
poſed a long time to a violent fire, to ſcparate a the 
water, as much as poſſible, from che fame, will after 


7 8 c _ 5978. 
tract freſh water ſo faſt, as ſoon to afford it a5 plete: 
ouſly as at firſt. Hartſhorn, kept forty years, and turnes 
as hard and dry as any metal, ſo that, if ſtruck againis 
a flint, it will yield ſparks of fire, yet, being put inte a 

; . . . 5 3 J ohth- nat Ji 
glaſs veſſel, and diſtilled, will afford one-eighth pa 80 
its quantity of water. Bones dead and dried twent-e“ 
: vet, 05 
4 5 - * * he f Nate. 
diſtillation, have afforded half their Wee ot 2 
| 1e AW2Y» 
And the hardeſt ſtones, ground and diſtilled, do uv þ 
. N . \ + 1 2Y DECINICHNYE 
diſcover a portion thereof, But hitherto 15 exper) 
: . 5: Fo . 5 "ON 111 - 
ſhews, that water enters as a principle into the co 4b 
that of vitrelcib. 
ſtoncs. 
rtuum; pet al 


* 4 .* 1 t ther 
theſe were ſo diſproportionate to the Water, that the 


" * x . : 7 Jalan < ed: the 1 
ſcemed_ to have been nothing but that coagulatec 3 
1 $3936 | they are eltecn 


1 convenient a, 


ks arts. 
ſurvive, for ſome days, the loſs of their ads and. 15 5 
Human blaod itſelf, as ſpirituous and dance 5152 
as it is reputcd, ſo abounds in Watc!, aide drew 
ounces and a half, the ſame author, bz i wy oe other 
near fix ounces of phlegm; before cet n aY 
prineiples began io rife. all bidie f 
61 Thales, an. 
From conſiderations ſomewhat of this kind, Tha, al 
ſome other philoſophers, have vec? = 5 5 -obably, 
things were, made of water : which op 48 he ſpeas? 
had its riſe from the writings of Moſes 3 We the i 
the face © FL 
eixe the water here 
to 
mentioned by Moſes as t W ; 
elementary water ; we need only 1upp 
6 


WAT 


LS reat variety of ſeminal principles, and 
ton 5 - baſe? oo fit to 4 ſubdued and faſhioned b 
of ot * it may yet be a body fluid like walter, in caſo 
them 3 \[cles it was made up of were, by their Creator, 
he el enough, and put into ſuch an aCtual motion, 
1 Ae make them roll and glide eaſily over one an- 
as M's However, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Hel- 
wer Sendivogius, and others, have maintained the ſame 
ener ba. tit; that water is the elemental matter, or 
goo of all things, and ſuffices alone for the produc- 
3 v1 all the viſible creation. Thus fir Iſaac Newton: 
5 All birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, inſects, trees, and vege- 
« tables, with their ſeveral parts, do grow out of water, 
« and watery tinctures, and falrs; and, by putrefaction, 
« they all return again to watery ſubſtances.” | 
Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an ex- 
eriment recited under Food of PLANTS. | 


'The ſame thing is inferred by Mr. Boyle, from a parallel 


experiment; and the whole is countenanced by fir Iſaac 
Newton; who obſerves, that water, ſtanding a few days 


in the open air, yields a tincture; which, like that of | 


alt, by ſtanding longer, yields a ſediment, and a ſpi- 
* ; Ini before putrefaction, is fit nouriſhment for ani- 
mals and vegetables. | 5 
But Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew the whole to be 


— — 


a miſtake: water containing extraneous corpulcles, ſome | 


of which, according to him, are the proper matter of 
nutrition; the water being {till found to afford ſo much | 
the leſs nouriſhment, the more it is purified by diſtilla- 
tion. So that water, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper 
nutriment of vegetables; but only the vehicle thereof, 
which contains the nutritious particles, and carries them 
along with it, through all the paits of the plant. "ve 
Ford of PLANTS» 


Helmont, however, carries his ſyſtem {ill farther ; and | 


imagines, that all bodies may be we-converted into water. 
His alkaheſt, he aſſirms, adequately reſolves plants, ani- 
mals, and minerals, into one liquor, or more, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral internal differences of parts; and the 
alkahelt, being abſtracted from thefe liquors, in the fame | 
weight, and with the ſame virtues, as when it diſſolved 
them, the liquors may, by frequent cohobations from 
| chalk, or ſome other proper matter, be totally deprived 
ol their ſeminal endowments, and return, at laſt, to their 
- firſt matter; which is infipid water. 8 Fe 
Spirit of wine, of all other ſpirits, ſeems freeſt from 
water: yet Helmont athrms, it may be ſo united with 
water, as to become water itſelf. He adds, that it is 
materially water, only under a ſulphureous diſguiſe. 
And as to ſalts, ſalt of tartar, well calcined, being laid 


to liquefy in the air, will depoſit an earth; and if it be 


then committed to diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable 
quantity of inſipid water; inſomuch that, if it be urged 
with a vehement fire, the ſalt will almoſt all vaniſh, and 
nothing ſaline remain, either in the water, or the earth. 
Whence Helmont concludes, that all ſalts might be con- 
verted into water. Add, that ſea-ſalt, recovered from 


its own acid ſpirit, and oil of tartar, reſolve into water, 


as much as oil of tartar. _ 8 

Laſtly, oils run, in great meaſure, into water; and, it 
is probable, might be converted wholly into the ſame. _ 
WATER, no ſtandard for the weivht and purity of. J ater 
 ſcaice ever continues two moments exadly of the ſame 

weight; by reaſon of the air and fire contained therein. 

Thus a pi-ce of pure limpid ice, laid in a nice balance, 


never continues in equilibrio. In effect, the expanſion | 


of water in boiling thews what effect the different de- 
grec of tire has on the gravity of water. "Phis makes 
It diſſicult te fix the ſpecthe gravity of water, in order to 
ſettle 1is degree of purity z but this we may ſay in the 
general, that the pureſt water we can progure is that 
which, according to the experiments of Mr. Hawktbee, 
whoſe determination has been ulually followed, is 850 
_ Umes as heavy as air: or according to the experiments 
of the hon. Mr. Cavendiſh, the thermometer being at 
50e and the barometer at 292, about 800 times as heavy 
as ar, Ilowever, neither have we any tolerable ſtandard 
in ar; for water being ſo much heavier than air, the 
more water there is contained in the air, the heavier, of 
courſe, mult the air be: as, in effect, the principal part 
the weight of the atmoſphere ſeems to ariſe from the 
Water in it. 8 | | 
Ek, properties and efftts of. 1. Vater is a very vola- 
ule body. It is entirely reduced into vapours and diſſi- 
pated, when expoſed to the fire and unconſined. 
ater heated, in an open veilel, has been obſerved to 
zequire no more than a certain determinate degree of 
eat, whatever be the intenſity of the fire to which it is 
expoſed ; which greatelt degree of heat is that which it 


8 quickly, See Fixed Points of Tu un- 


t has been often obſerved, that the degree of heat ne- 
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cefſary to make water boil is variable, according to tlie 
purity of the water and the weight of the atmoſphere. 
Within the uſual limits of 28 and 31 inches in the ba- 
rometer, Boerhaave (Chem: vol. i. p. 171), was of opi- 
nion, that there would be a variation in the heat of boil- 
ing water, amounting to 8 or 9 degrees. This ſubject 
has lately been examined with great accuracy by M. de 
Luc, and fir George Shuckburg ; and Mr. Cavallo (on 
Air, p. 215) has given us the reſult of their experiments 
in the annexed table, which is formed according to the 
ſcale of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 


Height of the. Heat of boiling Hater according to 
barometer. | M. de Luc. | Sir G. Shuckburg. 
5 Fts. of a 
I | Deg. . "3 dey. 
5 205,17 204591 
: 264 206,07 e 
27 206,96 206,73 
274 | 20784 | 207,63 
28 40960 208,25 
282 209,55 209,41 
29 2210, 38 210, 28 
294 210, 2 SHS. 
30 1 „ 
JJ 8 
CCC SIR NS. 5 1... 229 


When water, or other volatile bodies, are expoſed to a 


greater degree of heat than is ſuited to their volatility, 
they are in a violent ſtate; and are, therefore, apt to 
break any veſſels that confine them, with an exploſion ſo 


much more violent, as they are more ſtrongiy compreſſ- 


ed, and are expoſed to a more violent and more ſud- 


denly applied heat. 


2. Water is ſound the moſt penetrative of all bodies, 
after fire, and the moſt difficult to confine ; fo that a 
veſſel, though which water cannot paſs, may retain any 


thing. Nor is it any objection, that ſyrups and oils will 
ſometimes paſs through bodies which will hold water; 


this not being owing to the greater ſubtilty and penetra- 


tion of their particles, but to the reſin wherewith the 
wood of ſuch veſſels abounds, to which oils and ſyrups 


are as menſtruums; ſo that, diſſolving the reſin, they 


make their way through the ſpaces left thereby: whereas 
| water, not acting on reſins, is retained in them. £ 
And yet water gradually makes its way, even through all 


woods, and is only retainable in glaſs and metals; nay, 


it was found by experiment at Florence, that when ſhut 


up in a ſpherical veſſel of gold, and then preſſed with a 


great force, it made its way through the pores even of 


the gold: ſo that. the moſt ſolid body in nature is per- 
meable to water under certain circumſtances. | 


[Vater is even found more fluid than air; a body being 
reputed more fluid than another, when its parts will find 


way through ſmaller pores: now air, it is known, will 
not paſs through leather, as is evident in the caſe of an 


_ exhauſted receiver covered therewith ; whereas water 
_ paſſes with eaſe. Again, air may be retained in a blad- 


der, but water ouſes through. In effect, it is found, 


that water will paſs through pores ten times ſmaller than 


air will. 


It muſt not be omitted, however, that M. Homberg ac- 
counts for this paſſage of water through the narrow pores 
of animal ſubſtances, which will not admit the air, on 
another principle; viz. its moiſtening and diſſolving the 


glutinous matter of the fine fibres of the membranes, 


and rendering them more pliable and diſtractile; which 


are things that the air, for want of a wetting property, 


cannot do. As a proof of this doctrine, he filled a blad- 
der, and compreſſed it with a ſtone, and found no air ts 


come out; but placing the bladder thus compreſſed in was 


ter, the air eaſily eſcaped. Hiſt. de l' Acad. an. 1700, p. 45. 


3. Maier, then, may even hence, viz. from its prnetra- 


tive power, be argued to enter the compoſition of all bo- 


dies, both vegetable, animal, and foſſil; with this par- 
ticular circumſtance, that it is eaſily, and with a gentle 


heat, ſeparable again from bodies it had united with: 
which cannot be ſaid of any other body. Fire, indeed, 


will penetrate more than water; but it is difficult to pro- 
cure it again from the bodies it is once fixed in ; as is 
evident in red-lead, &c. | 


This property of water, joined with its ſmoothneſs and 


lubricity, fits it to ſerve as a vehicle for the commodi- 
ous and eaſy conveyance of the nutritious matter of all 
bodies: being ſo fluid, and palling and repaſling ſo rea- 
dily, it never ſtops up the pores, and leaves room for 
the following water to bring on a new ſupply of nutri- 
tious matter. | | 

4. And yet the ſame water, as little coheſive as it is, and 
as eably ſeparated from molt bodies, will cohere firmly 
with ſome others, and bind them together in the moſt 
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Tolid maſſes 3 though it appears wonderful, that water, 
Which will be ſhewn an almoſt univerſal diſſolvent, 


Tater, we ſee, mixed up with earth or aſhes, gives 


of an animal, incorporated with pure water into a paſte, 


effort of a refiner's furnace. It is, in effect, upon the 


it become, till, at length, it commences a dry calx, or 


in the courſe of calcination, enters; and this is expelled 


TR ———— —— 


compoſition; which eſcapes when they are diſſolved, and 


reſtored to them. See LI uk, and Mok Tak. 


length, making a cleft in the gold, it ſpun out with 
great vehemence. LES | 


rentine experiment have been very jullly queſtioned ; 
Mr. Canton having proved by very accurate experiments, 
that water is actually compreſſed by the weight of the 
_ atmoſphere. See COMPRESSION _ | 7 
Beſides, the diminution of ſize which water ſuffers when | 
it paſſes from a greater to a Jeſs degree of heat, till it | 
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ſhould, nevertheleſs, be a great cosgulator. 
them the utmoſt firmneſs and fixity. The aſhes, e. g. 


and baked with a vehement fire, become a coppel ; which 
is a body remarkable for this, that it will bear the utmoſt 


lutinous nature of water alone, that our houſes ſtand ; 
For take but this out of wood, and it becomes aſhes; or 
out of tiles, and they become duſt. 
'Chus, a little clay, dried in the fun, becomes a powder; 
which, mixed with water, ſticks together again, and may 
be faſhioned at pleaſure; and this dried again by a gen- 
tle fire, or in the ſun, and then baked in a potter's oven 
by an intenſe fire, becomes little other than a ſtone. So 
the Chineſe earth, whereof our porcelain veſſels are 
made, which hold all liquors, and even melted lead it- 
ſelf, is diluted and wrought up with water. = 
To ſay no more, all the ſtability and firmnefs feen in the 
univerſe have been aſcribed by ſome writers to water 
alone. "Thus, they ſay, ſtone would be an incoherent 
ſand, did not water bind it together; and thus, again, of 
a fat gravelly earth, wrought up with water, and baked, | 
or burnt, we make bricks, tiles, and earthen veſſels, of 
ſuch exceeding hardneſs and cloſeneſs, that water itfelt] 
cannot paſs through them. And theſe bodies, though 
to appearance perfectly dry, and deſtitute of water, yet, | 


| being pulverized, and put in a retort, and diflilled, yield 


an incredible quantity of water. 


The ſame, it is ſaid, holds of metals for the parings or 


filings of lead, tin, antimony, &c. by diſtillation, yield 
water plentifully ; and the hardeſt ſtones, ſea ſalt, nitre, 
vitriol, ſulphur, &c. are found to conſiſt chiefly of wa- 
ter, into which they reſolve by force of fire. ; 
The /apis calcarins, or lime-ſtone, being expoſed to the 
fire, affords a prodigious quantity of pure water; and 
the more of this water is extracted, the more friable does 


lime, wherein, in lieu of the water ſo expelled, the fire, 


again, in its turn, by pouring on cold water. Yet the 
ſame water and calx tempered together, produce a maſs 
ſcarce inferior, in point of ſolidity, to the primitive | 
lime-ſtone. | | Ong 
Many, if not moſt, of the effects here aſcribed to water 
in uniting and conſolidating the parts of various bodies, 
have been attributed by modern chemiſts and philoſo- 
phers to the gas, or fable AIR, which enters into their 


which is capable in certain circumſtances, of being again 


. Some have imagined, that water is incompreſſible, 
and, therefore, non-elaſtic z founding their opinion on | 


that famous experiment above mentioned, made by or-| 
der of the great-duke of "Tuſcany : on which the water, 


being, as they ſay, incapable of condenſation, rather than 
yield, tranſuded through the pores of the metal, ſo that 
the ball was ſound wet all over the outſide; till, at 


Foy) 
| 


But the validity of the inferences drawn from this Flo- 


begins to freeze, ſufficiently ſhews, that the integrant 
parts of this fluid are, like thoſe of all other known ſub- 
ſtances, capable of approximation. | | 

However, as water is compreſſed to any conſiderable de- 
gree with difficulty, we ſce the reaſon why blocks of 


marble ſometimes burſt in cold weather; and why, if af 


veſſel be filled with water, and afterwards, by any means, 
reduced to a leſs compaſs, the water burſts the veſſel, 
though ever fo ſtrong. This is obſervable in a piece of 
braſs cannon, which, being filled with water, and the 


mouth exactly ſtopped, ſo as to preveut all egreſs of wa- | 


ter, if a cold night happens, ſuſſicient to contract and 
conſtipate bodies; the metallic matter undergoing the 
common fate, and the water refuſing to give way, or 


giving way very reluctantly, is burſt aſunder with incre-| 
Il 'bether WATER be convertible into ar * 


dible violence. | 
It may be added, that a degree of cold, ſuſſicient to con- 
geal water, or turn it into ice, does expand it. There 
are many ways to manifeſt this expanſion of water by 
freezing. Mr. Boyle, having poured a proper quantity 
of water into a ſtrong cylindrical earthen veilel, expoſed 
it, uncovered, both to the open air in froſty nights, and 


| ſhall not be able to diſcover whether the ve 


bical particles, hollow within-ſide, 


is firmneſs and ſimilarity will make it refiſt ſy 
and its vacuity renders it light enough, &c. And the 


the operation of ſnow and ſalt ; and found, that the ice 
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produced in both caſes, reached hi 
did before it was frozen. Add, Her than the war 
that the rain ſoaking into marble, and violent 755 found, 
ing on, have burſt the ſtones: and even Iroſts com. 
made of bell-meta], careleſſy expoſed to de Plements 
been broken and ſpoiled by the water; which Tet, hare 
at little cavities of the metal, was there afterward ya 
and expanded into ice. See FREEzinNG and 16, een, 
From the whole We may be enabled to ſett] 5 
as to the nature of the component particl 
and, 1. That they are, as to our ſenſes 
whence their penetrative power, : 
2. Exceedingly ſmooth and ſlippery, or void cc ©. 

ſible n witneſs their fluidity 9 1.04 be ſen. 
eaſily ſeparable from other bodies which the 4 lo 
3. Extremely ſolid. | V adunere to, 
4. Perfectly tranſparent, and as ſuch invif; 
we gather hence, that pure ater, incloſe 
hermetically ſealed, projects no ſhadow ; fo 


e ſomethin 
. es of Water ; 
infinitely {mall; 


ble; which 
d in a veſſel 
that the eye 


Un l fſel have w,. 
ter in it or not; and in that the cryſtals of ſalts en 
3 


the water is ſeparated from them, loſe their tranſparency 
5. If water be conſidered as conſiſting of ſpherical, or 5 
| and of a firm texture: 
here will be enough to account for the difficulty of Py 
preſſing it, and alſo for its being light, fluid, and volatile; 
7 


fhcienthy; 


little contact between ſpherules (if indeed they touch at 
all) will account for the weaknels of its coheſion, &c 
Salt melted into water, does not fill the veſlel in propor: 
tion to its bulk: whence it follows, that there are little 
paces between the particles of water, to admit thoſe d 
the falt. | 


6. Water is the moſt inſipid of all bodies; the taſte we 


ſometimes obſerve therein ariſing not from the mere wa. 


ter, but from ſalt, vitriol, or other bodies mixed there. 


with; and accordingly, all the ſapid waters recommend. 


ed for medicinal uſes, are found to depoſit 2 quantity of 


ſome of thoſe foſſils. . 
7. Mater is perfectly inodorous, or void of the leaſt 
ſmell. Water, then, neither affects ſight, taſte, nor 


| ſmell, provided it be pure; and, conſequently, it might 


remain for ever imperceptible to us, but for the ſenſe of 
eing. & | 

Among the common teſts of the purity of water, the 
leaſt fallacious are, its being lighter and more {luid than 


impure water; its being colourlels, tranſparent, and void 
of ſmell and taſte; its wetting more eaſily than the us- 
ter containing metallic and earthy ſalts, called bard wa- 


TER, and feeling ſofter when touched; its diſſolring 
ſoap into a ſmooth lather, and mixing eaſily and per- 
fectly with a ſolution of ſoap in ſpirit of wine; its boil- 
ing pulſe tender; its not changing the colour of ſyrup of 
violets or the juices of other blue flowers; and 1ts 
mingling with alkaline and with acid liquors, with folu- 
tion of ſulphur in alkalies, ſo:ution of gold in aqua fe- 
gia, ſolution of ſilver, or of lead or of mercury in m- 


trous acid, and a ſolution of ſugar of lead in water, 


without precipitation or change of tranſparency. 


We may add, that the pureſt waters ſoonelt freeze 3 
hence ice is purer than the water that remains untrozen? 


on this principle, vinous and ſome ſaline liquors may be 
freed from a part of their ſulphurcous water by gentle 
congelation. „„ 1 
Ice, expoſed to the open air, loſes of its weight, its fu- 
perſicial parts being diſſolved or abraded by the motion 
of the atmoſphere. This property of ice was known te 
Hippocrates; who, imagining not the ice in 1s * 
ſubſtance, but ſome of its finer and lighter parts te 9% 
diſſipated, was hence led unjuttly to condemn both wel 
ed ice and ſnow as the molt impure ot all 2097075. Lewis. 
Mat. Med. EY | | 
The pureſt natural water may, how 
more pure by diſtillation z for which p Villa 
put into a well-tinned copper alembic, ane the dt Sl 
tion promoted by a gentle tire. The fivit portion © wi 
ter that paſſes into the receiver ſhould be thrown ue 
becauſe it waſhes the alembic and receiver, and 1205 
courſe the moſt impure. When about We 3 
ter have nearly paſſed, the diſtillation 15 to. ſy 1 =" 
nued, becauſe the remainder is impuke. A batiles 
water thus obtained, ſhould be put into ver) clear 
and (topped with glaſs ſtopples. i: has been dif 
1 ee nir: there 
uted, whether or no water be convertible into — lee. 
3 numerous inſtances of, at leaſt, an LA 1 wal 
mutation. In the vapours daily raiſed, WC _ Atmo- 
rareſied to ſuch a degree, as to take place in : of what 
ſphere, and help to compole a conſiderable par 
we call air; and even to contribute to many f has got 
ſes aſcribed to the air. But ſuch 3 rapour- ar ba ., 


ever, be rendered ſill 
urpole ſet it be 
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he characters of true permanent air, being eaſily re 
ducible into water again. So, in ligeſtions, and diſtil- 
Jations, though water may be rarefied into vapours, yet 
it is not really changed into air, but only divided by 
heat, and diffuſed into very minute parts; which, meet- 
ing together, preſently return to fuch water as they con- 
ſtituted before. ; 8 

Yet water rarefied into vapour in an Kolipile, will, for 
a while, have an elaſtic power, the great and laſt cha- 
racteriſtic of true air, and will ſtream out perfectly like 
a blaſt of air: the elaſtic power of this ſtream is mani- 
feſlly owing to nothing elſe but the heat, that expands 
and agitates the aqueous particles thereof; and, when 
the heat is gone, the elaſticity, and other acrial proper- 
ties, diſappear likewiſe. 
Rapid winds, thus made, ſeem to be no more than mere 
water, broken into little parts, and put into motion 
fince, by holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold body, againſt 
it, the vapours condenſing thereon will preſently cover 
the body with water. Indeed, though no heat inter- 
venes, motion alone, if vehement, may, perhaps, ſuf- 
fice to break water into minute parts, and make them aſ- 


cend upwards in form of air. Mr. Boyle obſerves, that 


between Lyons and Geneva, where the Rhone is ſud- 
denly ſtreightened by two rocks very near each other, 


that rapid ſtream, daſhing with great impetuoſity againſt | 


them, breaks part of its water into minute corpulcles, 
and gives it ſuch a motion, that a miſt may be obſerved 
at a conſiderable diſtance, arifing from the place, and aſ- 
cending high into the air. | 5 8 
Mr. Cavendiſh (Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxiv. part i. p. 128, 
&c.) recites ſeveral experiments, in which he converted 
common air into pure water, by decompoſing it, in con- 


army with inflammable air. Dr. Prieſtley likewiſe, 


aving decompoſed dephlogiſticated and inflammable air, | | 


by firing them together by the electric exploſion, found 
a manifeſt depoſition of water, which, as nearly as he 
could judge, was equal in weight to that of the decom- 
poſed air. He alſo made a number of other curious ex- 
periments, which ſeemed to favour the idea of a conver- 
ſion of water into air, without abſolutely proving it. 


The difficulty which M. De Luc, and others, have found | 


in expelling all air from water, is beſt accounted for on 


the ſuppoſition cf the generation of air from water; and 


admitting that the converſion of water into air is effected 


by the intimate union of what is called the principle of 


heat with the water, it appears ſufficiently analogous to 


other changes, or rather combinations of ſubſtances. Is | 


not, ſays Dr. Prieſtley, the acid of nitre, and alſo that 


of vitriol, a thing as unlike to air as water is, their pro- 


perties being as remarkably different ? And yet it is de- 


monſtrable, that the acid of nitre is convertible into the | 


pureſt reſpirable air, and probably by the union of the 
ſame principle of heat. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxiii. part ii. 
P. 414, &c. 5 . 


[Vater is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the places where 


it is found, into marina, ſea-water z pluvialis, rain-wa- 
ter; fluviatilis, river-waterz fontana, ſpring-water z pu— 
tealis, well-water ; ciſternina, that of ciſterns; and palu- 


is, that of lakes, moraſſes, &c. which are each more im- 
pure and heterogeneous than the other; and with regard | 
10 its qualities, it is farther diftinguiſhed into ſaline, ſalt-| 


Water, and dulcis, or FRESH=water. e 1 
VATER, /ca, is an aſſemblage of bodies, wherein water 


can ſcarce be ſaid to have the principal part: it is an uni- 
verſal colluvies of all the bodies in nature, ſuſtained and 


kept ſwimming in vater as a vehicle. | | 
Dr. Lifter confiders it as the fund, or ſource, out of which 
all bodies ariſe. He gives, in ſome meaſure, into the 
_ Opinion of Thales and Van Helmont; and imagines the 
ea. water to have been the only element created at the 
tginmr;g, before any animal, or vegetable, or even be- 


fore the tun himſelf. Fre/h-water he ſuppoſes to have | 


le accidentally after the creation of theſe, and to owe 


s origin to the vapours of plants, the breath of animals, | 


= the exhalations raiſed from the ſun. De Font. Med. 
Ig, TN 
oh Halley is of another opinion. He takes it for grant- 
2 os the faltneſs of the ſea ariſes from the ſaline mat- 
we => den and imbibed by the rivers in their progreſs, 
£ ilcharged with their waters into the ocean; and, con- 
e _ degree of ſaltneſs is continually and 
85 y increahng, On thi G A 
Poſes a me 8 n this hypotheſis he even pro 
0 Gd Experiments of the degree of ſaltneſs, made at a 
5. Born he time, will, by the rule of proportion, 
ime whe , 3 | IT . 
degree, Phil rein it has been acquiring its preſent 
u 1 b e f 
5 PR. who write with accuracy of /ea-water, diſtin- 
ing to No to its degrees of ſaltneſs and virtues, accord- 
ine nature of the ſeas where it is taken, and the 


thod for determining the age of the world; | 


Tranſ. Ne 344. See SAL TNESs of the ſea. | 
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ways divides the waters of 2 deep ſea into three portions; 
the upper, the middle, and the deep: each of theſe, ac- 
cording to him, reach to one third of the depth of the 
bed of water from the ſuperficies to the bottom. The 
upper water he finds greatly to differ from the lower or 
deep water in its qualities and ſtrength, but the middle 
portion to be always more nearly allied to one of rhe 
others ; he therefore never takes any notice of the mid- 
dle portion, but makes all his obſervations of the diflet- 
ences of ſea-water from the upper and lower portions. 
The ſea-water is brighter and clearer than that of any ri- 
ver or pond, but this is not ſcen, as the whole body of it 
is viewed together, becauſe then many various colours 
are reflected from its ſurface ; but on taking up a large 
glaſs of it, and ſetting it in a {till place, it is ſeen to have 
none; the whole ſeries of its colours when viewed 
at ſea, being entirely owing to its motion, and the dif- 
ferent reflections its waves have in different angles and 
directions. | | | 

The ſea-water appears indeed coloured in its ſuperficial 
part in ſome places, particularly about the mouths of 
large rivers z which is merely owing to the foul water of 
theſe rivers mixing itſelf with it; and they alſo extend 
themſelves a great way, and give a foulnefs to the upper 
part of a vaſt quantity of /ea-watcr, whoſe bottom part 
is all the while perfectly clear. | | 
The water of the fea, taken up at great depths, is gene- 
rally clear and bright, as has been obſerved ; but this is 
not always the caſe; for in ſome places a quantity of it 
taken up in very deep water, and that near the bottom, 
is found fouled in the ſame manner as the ſuperficial 
part is near the mouths of large rivers ;z and this, when 
ſtrictly enquired into, is found to proceed from the ſame 


* 


cauſe, the mixing of a foul river water loaded with par- 


ticles of earth, which it has waſhed off from the ſub- 
ſtances it paſſed through, and containing large quantities 


of blue, black, or yellow earth, all which it would ſuf- 
fer to ſubſide, if ſet by for a time in a ſtill place. Count 


Marligli has proved, that as rivers burſt up in many 


places out of the ſurface of the dry ground, fo they do 
alſo in ſeveral parts of the bottom of the ſea: in theſe _ 
places they pour in their whole body of freſh water, which: 
is fouler than that of our common rivers, becauſe, in its 

. ſubterranean paſſage, it has been ſurrounded on all parts 
with earth, and confined to a much fouler channel. The 

| foul waters theſe mouths of rivers diſcharge from the 


bottom upwards into the ſea-water, cannot but act upon 


that clear liquor, in the ſame manner as the ſuperficial 
_ waters do on the ſurface, and both muſt be fouled alike. 


This author has particularly deſcribed one of theſe ſub- 
terranean rivers opening into the ſea from his own ob- 


ſervations. The clouds alſo give a ſort of coloured ap- 


pearance to the ſurface of the ſca- water, in regard to our 
eye, though the water itſelf be really colourleſs as that 
of the pureſt ſpring. „ . . 
As the clouds in many caſes thus evidently give colour 
to the ſea-water, in regard to our eye, ſo the ſun does 
the ſame thing in many others : but in all theſe caſes it 


is to be obſerved, that the colours ate fo far from being 


real, that the water is all the time clear, pellucid, and 
colourleſs; only its different reflections, from theſe dif- 


ferent cauſes, preſent our eyes with colours, as the 


colourleſs glaſs priſm, or the outſide or edge of a com- 
mon eon e trite, 
ſun, the foulneſs of rivers, and 


Beſide the clouds, the 


the different bottoms, it is certain that the winds aifo . 
contribute greatly to give the colours we obferve in /ea- 


water. A tempeſt in the winter ſeaſon, an hour or two 


before ſun-ſet, will ſhew all the colours that. /ea-water is 


capable of giving, and that without any other accident 
whatever to aſſiſt in it. EE RL 8 

Theſe are all the various colours and appearances that the 
ſea-watcy puts on in different places, and on various oc- 
caſions; and we ſee, in the whole, that theſe differences 


are in general owing not to the alteration in its nature, 


but only to its change of parts in their directions to the 
eye, and in their breaking one againſt another, or re- 


ceiving more or leſs light, or that from a clear or from a 


cloudy ſky. | 
Count Marſigli has gone through a long courſe of expe- 
riments upon /ea-water, and after a thouſand tedious 


proceſſes has obſerved, that three liquors alone are of 


power to ſhew the different nature of the ſea-water in 
various places, and that very readily: theſe only need, 
therefore, be carried abroad by thoſe who intend to make 


experiments of this kind. Theſe are an infuſion of mal- 


low-flowers in water, made fo ſtrong as to be of a vio- 
let-colour, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, and oil of tartar, The 
two laſt of theſe will always keep as long as there is oc- 
caſion; the other may be preſerved from decay by ſugar 
diſſolved in it in different quantities, according to the 
time it is to be kept, and the climate it is to be carried 

| to; 
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rd; for this ingredient, if added in ſo large a quantity 
as twice the weight of the liquor, fo as to make it a true 
ſyrup, does not prevent it from performing its office in 
thele experiments; and in this ſtate it will keep every 
wheie, and ever fo long. When intended for leſs ſevere 
trials, it may have a ſmaller proportion of the ſugar, and 
its effects will be then more ſudden and more manifeſt. 
bis infuſion of mallow-flowers, mixed with /ca-10.ter, 
turns it to a greeniſh yellow colour, like that of the chry- 
ſolite. The ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, mixed with /ea-water, 
renders it turbid and muddy, and after a time a white 
ſediment is formed, and ſubſides by ſmall pieces at a time 
to the bottom of the glaſs. Oil of tartar occaſions the 
ſame change, but it does it with much more violence. 

By mixing theſe liquors with fca-water, taken up in dit- 
ferent places, and at various depths, we ſee the different 
quantity of ſalt it contains manifeſted, by the more or 
leſs ſudden productions of theſe changes, and by the 


deepneſs or paleneſs of the colour, and the quantity of |. 


matter precipitated. The common attempts of ſweeten- 
ing /ca-water are alſo eaſily proved by this means; for 
the more ſalt it contains, alter theſe pretended ſweeten- 
ings, the more colour or precipitation it will occaſion in 
theſe mixtures; and the mixing of them with it, perfectly 
freed from its fal-, will produce no change at all, as is 
evident by mixing them ſererally with ye water carefully 
diſtilled; for as this proceſs entirely robs it of its ſalt, 
there is no ſort of alteration made in it by the mixing 
of theſe liquids, Marſigli, Hiſt. Phyſ. de la Mer. 
With reſpect to the temperature of /za water at different 
depths, it feems reaſonable enovgh to ſuppoſe, that in 
ſummer time it will be hotter at the ſurface than at any 


conliderable depth below it, and that in winter it will be 


colder. It has been frequently obſerved, that the ſurface 
of a pool of water, cf two feet in depth, has in a funny 
day, even in winter, been five degrees hotrer than the 
water at its bottom. Ihere have been various initru- 
ments contrived for eſtimating the temperature of the 
ſea, at different terms. 
GAGE. The apparatus made uſe of by Mir. Wales, for 
trying the heat of the ſea-water at diſterent depths, con- 
fitted of a ſquare wooden tube, about eighteen inches 
Jong, and three inches ſquare, externally. It was fitted 
with a valve at the boitom, and another at the top, and 
had a contrivance for ſuſpending the thermometer ex- 
actly in the middle of it. When it was uſed it was faſt- 
ened to the deep ſea-line, juſt above the head, ſo that all 
the way as it deſcended the water had a free paſſage 
through it, by means of the valves, which were ther, 
both open; but the inſtant it began to be drawn up, 
both the valves cloſed by the prefſure of the water, and 
of courſe the thermometer was b:ought up in a body of 
water of the ſame temperature with that it was let down 
to. With this inſtrument, which is much the ſame with 
one formerly deſcribed by Mr. Boyle, in his obſervations 
about the ſaltneſs of the ſea, 2vater was fetched up from 
ditferent depths, and its temperature accurately noticed, 
in different ſcaſons and latitudes. Aug. 27, 1772, lat. 
249 4c S. the heat of the air was 524, of the water at 


the ſurface 70, and of water from the depth of 80 fa- 


thoms, 68. Dec. 27, 1772, lat. 58% 21” 5. the heat of 
the air was 314; of the water at the ſurface 32; and of 


water from the depth of 1609 fathome, 334. See Allro-|. 
numical Obfervations made in a Voyage towards the | 


South Pole, in 1772, 1773, &c. by W. Wales. 


In a voyage to high northern latitudes in 1773, ſimilar |. 


experiments were made both with lord Charles Caven- 
dith's ther1.ometer, and with a bottle fitted properly by 


Dr. Irving. The bottle had a coating of wool, three | 
inches thick, which was wrapped up in an oiled ſkin, | 
aud let imo a leather purſe, and the whole encloſed in a 
well-pitched canvas bag, fumly tied to the mouth of the | 


bottle, ſo that not a drop of water could penetrate to its 
ſurtace. A bit of lead, ſhaped like a cone, with its baſe 
donnwards, and a cord fixed to its ſmall end, was put 
into the bottle; and a piece of valve leather, with half 
a dozen flips of thin bladder, were ſtrung on the cord, 


which, when pulled, elfeCtua'ly corked the bottle in the | 


inſide. 

The reſult of two of the experiments with this bottle is 
as follows: Aug. 4, 1773, lat. 80“ 30/ N. the heat of 
the ar was 32; of the water at the ſurfaces 36; and 
of water fetched up from the depth of ſixty fathoms un- 
der the ice, 39. Sep. 4, 1773, lat. 75” N. the heat of 
the air was 604; of the water ar the ſurface, 55; and 
of woter at the depth of 683 fathoms, 40. See Voyage 
towards the North Pole, p. 142, 143. For an account 
of the cſult of other experiments for aſcertaining the 
gemperature of the ſea in great depths, near the coaſts of 
Lapland and Norway, and of the inſtrument uled for 
this purpoſe by Charles Douglas, eſq. in 1769, ſec Phil. 
'Franſ, vol. Ix. p 29, &c. 1 | 


Dr. Hales invented ea ſea buckets) 
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name of Fpſom-/ult. This was firſt extracts 


places; and it is chiefly to this bitter {alt 


This ſalt remains in the bittern after the 


It appears ſrom all theſe experiments 
a pear was hotter than the ſurface of th 
perficial water was hotter than that at k e lea, the ſu 
and when the atmoſphere was colder tha Freat depth. 
the ſea, it is evident that the ſuperſicial wp ws lurface of 
what colder than at a conſiderable diftamce h. Was ſome. 
In the year 1779, ſeveral experiments were elow ir, 
reat accuracy, in order to inveſti made, wi 
of the lake of Geneva, and of other 
at diſlerent depths ; from which we learn, : 
y © 


» that, whey the 


heat of 
the «,, 
f à great de th b £4 Wan 
that in ſummer the ſuperficial Fa 2 It; dur 
warmer than that which is at a gre conliderahly 
e 


2 at diſtan 
ſurface. lie reſult of ſome of theſe ex W's from the 
duced to Tahrenheit's ſcale, is as follows. fle te- 


open air variable from 37 to 409; in the Nas of the 


eginning of 


February, 1779, water at the ſurface of the lake of G 
e. 


neva, 42353 at a depth of 100 ſeet, 42: 3.'6f 2 
of 950 ſect, or bottom, 4127; in ano. feet, 
the lake, open air, the ſame as before; fark, of 
depth of 350 feet, 425; depth of 620 1 421, 
4133. The temperature of the lake 
17, 1779: air, 7553 ſurface, 135; depth 
money $16 ns Voyages dans les A yer lars 
Benedict de Sauſſure, profeſſor of philo 8 
vol. i. | "rot Pnileſophy at Cenen, 
Beſide common alimentary ſalt, the ſca-water con. 
other ſalts, which are found in the bittern, or . _ 
remaining after the ſea-ſalt is extracted. Fr 4 _ 
tains a bitter purging ſalt, known in the ſhops s 
| e 


d from the 
» but is now 
„ and Other 
that the ſca- daa. 
cen ſuppoſed tg 
edin it, and of. 
the rocks by its 


Epſom, Dulwich, and other purging wat(1; 
made only from the bittern at Newcaſtic 


ter owes its bitter taſte, though that has b 
proceed from bituminous matter contain 
ten ſound on 1ts ſurface, or lodged upon 
motion. 


; 8 . 42 6 . 1 Fa : 
Another falt is alſo found in bittern, which js called 3 


muriatic calcareous ſalt, its aci inci : 2 
ſea-ſalt, and its baſis fie xa pos on n ee, . 
Ser al, quickſilyer, 
= 
been extracted from it, and though it is : et- Fr 
cannot be made to ſhoot in cryſtals, but may be b. 
in a dry form by fire; but it is very dithcultly kept in ti 
form, being, of all other ſalts, the moſt ready to Th 
bibe the watery particles of the air, and run per del. 
quium. | 
Beſide theſe ſal's, the bittern contains a conſiderable por- 
tion of a fixed mingral alkali. Theſe principles are al 
ſound in boiling the /ea-water into ſalt. But beſide theſs 
there muſt be many other ſubſtances, which eſcape our 
ſearch in this manner, ſuch as the ſeeds and excrements 
of innumerable plants and animals, and the tinctures 
which thoſe plants and animals impart to it in their de- 
Cay«:-1 heſe, together wich divers faline and {ulphureons 
Particles, will naturally fall under the obſervation of 
thoſe who ſhall attempt a perſect analyfis of fea-woter by 
the nicer methods of chemiſtiy; a thing yet much want- | 


ed in the learned world. 


Theſe ſubſtances are found in different quantities and 
proportions, according to the nature of the waters; but 
the quantity of common ſalt is always greater than that 
of any other. Of this the quantity in different ſeas varies, 
accoiding to the greater or leſs evaporation, and acceſſion 
of freſh water, from about one-fifticth to near one- 


twentieth of the weight of the water. 'Fhe Baltic ſea 1s 


very weakly impregnated with falt ; the Englith and Ger- 
man feas more ſtiongly, and the Mediterranean fil 
more; and the avater on the coaſt of Moſambique is lup- 
poſed to be much ſalter even than this. Mem. Acad. 
Par. 1711. 1 

The author of the Chemical DiQionary ſtates the qua- 
tity of common ſalt contained in V ⁰νο,¹¾¶ee be to the 


| quantity of water, as 3 Or 4 to 1003 ſo that the water 1 


for water is ca- 


far from being ſaturated with the lalt; for water 
of its weight 0 


pable of diſſolving nearly a fourti part engl) 
common ſalt. Sea-water has generally been obſerved to 
contain more ſalt in hot than in cold climates. | 
All theſe waters have a ſaline, and more er els mY 
acrid, bitteriſh taſle ; their colour is greeniſh, and 15 
become fetid by keeping. The acrimony and bitte oe 
of theſe waters are generally attributed to the w—_ 
nous matters ſuppoſed to be contained in tien; antes 
author of the Chemical Dictionary alliums, — 0 5 
made many experiments on large quàntttte, 11 aa 
veral waters, and never could find any ſenf;v'e qu * 
of bitumen. The bitterneſs, therefore, oc e 
he ſays, ought to be attributed to the Ge bo 
which is bitter, and eſpecially to the malie Foy 


earthy baſis, which is very bitter and ac: idle 93. 


which will condenſe into water in the head, and this 


and every way fit for drinking. The quantity thus pro- 
cured, however, though conſiderable in regard to the 


__ earth is to be ſuffered to ſubſide to the bottom, and the 
water poured off clear; it is then ſaid by the inventor of 


be full of ſweet water, the ſalt laying behind. But 


us ounces of bones, calcined to whitenels, aud finel 


Dr. Butler, inſtead of the lapis infernalis, and calcined 
bones 
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&4water occaſions a very ſingular nauſea, which is fre- 


e attended with vomiting. This nauſeous jnpre- 
js Bergman, Phyſ. and Chem. EM. vol. 1 p 
wn ) is not to be found at all, or but very little, in /ea- 
: 1517 taken up at the depth of ſixty fithoms ; the reaſon 
o which probably is, that the immenſe quantity of fiſh, 
a uns, and other animals, which inhabit the ocean, dy- 
ME 2 gradually carried up to the ſurface, and there, 
1 the alliſtance of the air, are deftroyed by putrefac- 
35 a; and the pntrefactive proceſs is much aſliſted by the 
falt, which, at the ſurface, is preſent preciſely in the 
uantity neceſſary to promote that operation. 
Many attempts Have been made for rendering ſca. water 
fre and potable: they have, in general, been little elſe 
than different modes of diſtillation; though many of the 
authors of them, either from an ignorance of the real 
nature of /ea-w ater, or from a delign of rendering their 
roceſs myſterious, have mixed different ingredients with 


thod of obtaining freſh water, from the diſtillation of 
ſea-water, Was practiſed by fir R. Hawkins, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, who thus obtained water that was 
wholeſome and nouriſhing. See Purchas's Collect. of 
Voyages, book vii. chap. 5 | 


Dr. Hales informs us, that lime was one of the ingredi-| 


ents which fir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and the reſt of 
the patentees, in the time of Charles II. called the ce- 
ment, with which they made diſtilled /ea-water whole- 
ſome. 


Dr. Liſter propoſes the freſhening of ſea=water by means 
of ſea-plants 3 theſe vegetables, like other plants, conti-| 


nually exhaling a large quantity of water in form of va- 
pour, and that being all freſh, he propoſes on this baſis 


a a diſtillation, without fire, in this manner. The body | 


of a large ſtill, or alembic, is to be ſilled three parts 
with /ca-water, ſeveral ſreſh and growing ſea- plants are 
to be put into this in their growing poſture, and the head 
being then fitted on, and a receiver adapted to the noſe, 
there will be a continual aſcent of vapours from the plant, 


will be thence conveyed into the receiver ſweet, clear, 


manner of its being obtained, can be but ſmall in pro- 
portion to the wants of a ſhip's company. N 

Mr. Hauton therefore attempted a more general method 
of doing it in quantities; to this purpoſe a large quan- 
tity of /ca-wuter is to be taken up in a proper vefſel, and 
as much oil of tartar. per deliquium is to be added to 


this, as will render it turbid, and cauſe a large precipi- | 


tation. After this the water is to be diſtilled, the fur- 
nace of the ſtill being ſo contrived as to take up very lit- 
tle room, and conſume but a ſmall quantity of fuel ; the 
tea itſelf may ſerve for a worm-tub, che worm patling 
out of the ſhip, and in again at another place. When 
the water is thus diſtilled, it is to be mixed with an al- 
kaline earth, and aſter ſtirring thoroughly about, the 


this ſcheme to be perfectly ſweet, and no way diftin- 
gulſhable from the very pureſt river water. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 67. or Abridg. vol. ii. p. 297: | 


Andtaer method of ſeparating falt from ſea-warer, with-| 


out tire, is provoſed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions: 


5 — l 5 * | 
take a veſſel of wax, hollow within, and every where 


bptit; plunge it into the fea, or other ſalt water, and 
tnere will be made {uch a ſepatation, that the veflel ſhall 


the water Either before or after its diſtillation. The me- 


tov ah this water hath no Caltith rafte, yet a falt will be 


Jount in the eſfay. Phil. Tranſ. No 7. p. 128. * 


The proceſs of Mr. Appleby, publiſhed by order of the 


lords of the admiralty in 17 34, conlitted in mixing with | 


wenty gallons of fea-water ſix ounces of a fixed alkali, 
prepared with quicklime, as ſtrong as lapis infernalis, and 


powdered, and drawing off in a common till, with a 


455 bre, fifteen gallons. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlvili. p· 
op | 


5. propoſed the uſe of foap-leys. Dr. Hales, in his 


; Wolophical Experiments, ſuggeſted a method of keep- 
18 tae ſea-water cloſe ſhut up, till it has putrefied, and 


las again become {weet, and then diſtilling the water 3 
upon which he found th 


Were fro | 1 . : 101 
ere freed both of the bittern and acid. He ſubjoins a 


97 0 15 0 9 . 5 
Particular detail of the circumſtances which may make 


t , "TS, ; 
a operation ealy. In another place he direQs for this 
Hills e the uſe of powdered chalk, and ventilation, by 
ng ſhowers of air up through the diſtilling water, 
} Means of a do 


Dec uble pair of bellows. See Phil. Tranſ. 
"ol. xlix. p. 312, 


at three-fourths of the ſea-water | 


li, b. 318, Kc. Ke, and Treatiſe of Ventilators, part 
Vol. IV. N 395. 


— 


wards the North Pole, Append. p. 205, &c. 
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Captain Chapman, in I757, ſucceeded in obtaining 4 
_ ſupply of freth water, by diſtilling en with woods 
aſhes, inſtead of the ſoap-leys of Dr. Butler. | | 
In 1761 Dr. Lind diſcovered, that ſca- tbater diſtilled; 
without the addition of any ingredients, afforded a water 
as pure and wholeſome as that obtained from the beſt 
ſprings; and in 1962 an account of this diſcovery was 
read to the Royal Society, and ſoon after publiſhed by 
authority of the lords of the admiralty. The praQtica- 
bility of this operation was alſo evinced by the author of 
the Chemical Dictionary. In 1765 Mr. Hoffman intro- 
duced a ſtill of a new conſtruction; with a ſecret ingre- 
dient. About the ſame time experiments were made 
with a ſtill of the common conſtruction, and Mr. Dove's 
ingredient. | 
The manner of procuring freſh water, by the ſimple di- 
ſtillation of /ea-water, ſeems at preſent to have attained 
a great degree of perfection, both in France and Eng- 
land. M. de Bougainville, in his Voyage round the 
World, has borne ample teſtimony to the utility of the 
machine for diſtilling ſea- water, which was made public 
in 1763 by M. Poiflonnier, its inventor z and lord Mul- 
grave, in his Voyage towards the North Pole, in 1772, 
has done equal juſtice to the method of obtaining freſti 
water from the ſea by diſtillation, which was introduced 


into the Engliſh navy in 1770, by Dr. Irving; for 


which he obtained a parliamentary reward of 500. 

In order that the reader may have a clear notion of Dr 
Irving's method, let us ſuppoſe a tea-kettle to be made 
without a ſpout, and with a hole in the lid, in the place 
of the knob; then the kettle being filled with /ea-water, 
the freth vapour which ariſes from the /ea-water as it 
boils, will iſſue out through the hole in the lid; into that 
hole fit the mouth of a tobacco-pipe, letting the ſtem 
have a little inclination downwards; then will the va- 
pour of freſh water take its courſe through the ſtem of 
the tube, and may be collected by fitting a proper veſſel 
to its end. This would be an apt repreſentation of Dr. 

Irving's contrivance; in which he has adapted a tin, or 


iron, or copper tube, of ſuitable dimenſions, to the lid 
of the common kettle uſed for boiling the proviſions on 


board a ſhip ; the freſh vapour, which ariſes from boil- 
ing /ca-water in the kettle, paſſes through this tube into 
a hogthead, which ſerves as a receiver; and in order 
that the vapour may be readily condenſed, the tube is 
kept cool by being conltantly wetted with a mop dipped 
in a tub of cold /ea-water. For a particular account of 
the advantages attending this method of diſtillation, con- 
traſted againſt the defects and inconveniences of the 
other methods that have been propoſed, ſee Voyage to- 
It appeared from the teſtimony which was delivered to 
the lords of the admiralty by many reſpectable officers, 
who were eye-witnefles to an experiment made on board 
the Arrogant at Spithead, in January 1771, that eighty 


_ gallons of ſea-water did, in twenty-hve minutes, after 


being put into the copper, and a fire made, diſtil in the 


proportion of twenty-five gallons per hour into freſh - 
ter, perfectly well taſted, and of leſs ſpecific gravity than 
the beſt ſpring-water in that neighbourhood 3 and the 


ſaid officers gave it as their opinion, that five hundred, 
gallons of freſh water might be diſtilled in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours, with the ſame quantity of fuel, in 


proportion to the time, as is required in the ordinary bu- 


ſincſs of the ſhip. Every ſhip's kettle is divided into two 
parts, by a partition in the middle; one of theſe parts is 
only in uſe when peas or oatmeal are dreſſed, but water 
is at the ſame time kept in the other, to preſerve its bot- 
tom. Dr. Irving has availed himſelf of this circum- 
{lance z and by filling the ſpare part of the copper with 
ſea-water, and fitting on the lid and tube, he has ſhewn, 
that lixty gallons of freſh water may be drawn off, dur- 
ing the botiing of either of the above mentioned provi- 
ſons, without the uſe of any additional fuel. He re- 
commends allo the preſerving of the water which may 
be diſtilled from the coppers in which peas, oatmeal, or 


pudding, are dreſſed, as both a fſalutary beverage for the 


ſcorbutic, and the moſt proper kind of water for the 
boiling of ſalt proviſions. Dr. Irving particularly re- 
marks, that only three-fourths of the /ea-water ſhould be 
diſtilled, as the water diſtilled from the remaining con- 
centrated brine is found to have a diſagreeable taſte 3 and 
as the farther continuation of the diſtillation is apt to be 
injurious to the veſſels. For an account of ſeveral expe- 
riments made on ſome of the beſt diſtilled water, pre- 
ared by Dr. Irving from ſea-water, by Dr. Watſon, ſee 
his Chem. Eff, vol. ii. p. 168, &c. 
Dr. Prieſtley has ſuggeſted a propoſal to give to this di- 
ſtilled water the briſkneſs and ſpirit of freſh ſpring water, 
and at the fame time of rendering it, perhaps, a remedy 
or preventative againſt the ſcurvy, by impregnating it 


with the gas or fluid called fixed air, obtained by 
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mixing chalk with oil of witriol. See PYRMONT wa- 
ter. 6 | 7 
We have many accounts of the methods of obtaining 
freſh water by diſſolving frozen ſea-water, Bactholine, 
in his book De Nivis Uſu, ſays, that if the ice of /ca- 
water be thawed, it loſes its faltneſs, as, he adds, has 
been lately tried by a profeſſor in our. univerſity : accord- 
ingly the thawed ice of ſea-whater is often uſed in Am- 
ſterdam for brewing. Captain Cook, in his Voyage 
round the World, was furniſhed with freſh water, from 
the melting of the ice which was found floating in the 
ſea; and this water, he ſays, was not only freſh, but 


ſoft and wholeſome. See SCURVY. | 

Mr. Barker alſo obtained from /alt-water, which was left 
to freeze, ice that, being drained, was quite freth. Phil. 
Tranf. vol. Ixvi. part it. p. 373. 1 
Sea-water has been found of excellent uſe againſt ſtru- 
mous ſwellings and obſtructions of the glands, and dif- 
ferent cutaneous foulneſſes. It has been given alſo in 
the true marine ſcurvy, and found to promote the cure, 
when aſſiſted by proper vegetables. The doſe of ſea- 
water is from half a pint to a pint, which may be re- 


peared every worm ſome months. In theſe doſes 


it gently purges the belly, promotes alſo the other ex- 
eretions, and ſomewhat warms and {trengthens the ha- 
bit; in large ones, it excites vomiting. In ſcrophulous 
complaints, and for removing glandular ſwellings, the 
bark is ſometimes advantageouſly joined with it. It is 


alſo ſerviceable in purging off grofs humours, that have | 
been the conſequence of intemperance, or an inactive 


life; and in cleanſing the inteſtines of viſcid mucus, 
and worms. | | 5 | 


This water, at firſt, is apt to occaſion great thirſt, which | 


abates with the continued uſe of it, and may be palliated 
by ſleeping immediately after it is drank. In ſome con- 


ſtitutious it produces immoderate heat, and when uſed 


externally, an itching of the ſkin; and therefore in all 
inflammatory caſes, and habits prone to phlogoſes, it 1s 
hurtful. Theſe ſymptoms ſhould be removed, previous 
to the uſe of it, by bleeding, purging, and a proper 
cooling treatment. In many caſes bathing in ſea-water 
may be joined to the internal uſe of it; both as a gene- 


ral corroborant, and as a topical diſcutient and antiſep- 


tic. Accordingly it is excellent in the ſcrophula or king's 
evil, in hard ſwellings, in the bite of a mad dog, in the 


rickets, in the dry leproſy and itch, in paralytic and | 


ſcorbutic complaints, and many other caſes. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Elliot on Min. Wat. p. 190. | 
Drinking ſea-water with wine is ſaid to prevent people 


from being ſick at ſea. It is ſaid, that thirſt may be al- 


layed by bathing in warm /ea-water, the pores imbibing 


the water, and carrying it to the inteſtines, but not ſuf- 


fering the diſſolved ſalt to accompany the water. 
WATER, fre/h. See FRESH warcr. | 
Wares, hard, or crude, is that in which ſoap does not 


diſſolve uniformly, but is curdled. The diſſolving power | 


of hard water is leſs than that of ſoft 3 and hence its un- 
fitneſs for bleaching, dying, boiling leguminous vege- 


2 tables, and for many other purpoſes of economy and | 


arts. One cauſe of the hardneſs of water is, that it 
contains ſome ſalt that may be decompoſed by ſoap, the 


alkali of which uniting with the acid of the ſalt, the oil 


ol the ſoap ſeparates, and the ſoap is ſaid to be curdled. 
Hardneſs of water proceeding from this cauſe may be 


_ diſcovered and remedied by adding ſome drops of a ſo-- 


lution of fixed alkali. The ſalts capable of renderivg 
_ water hard are not only ſclenites, which is a very fre- 
quent cauſe of the hardneſs of water, but any other 
earthy or metallic ſalt that may be contained in the wa- 
ter, as all theſe are capable of being decompoſed by fixed 
_ alkali. Such are the marine ſalt with baſis of magneſia, 


or of calcareous earth, vitriolic ſalt with baſis of mag- 
neſia, called Epſom ſalt, groen vitriol, and a nitrous ſalt | 


with earthy baſis, to which Dr. Home attributes the 
hardneſs of ſeveral waters examined by him. The hard- 
neſs of water has been attributed by ſome perſons to 
common falt. But Dr. Home, in his Eſſay on Bleach- 
ing, has ſhewn, that neither pure common ſalt, nor any 


other ſalt with baſis of fixed alkali, give any hardneſs to| 


water, but that this quality may be given to water by 
the common falt which is generally fold, becauſe this 
contains ſome part of the earthy ſalts of /ca-water, or of 
the water of ſalt ſprings. The gas, which waters fre- 
quently contain, is another cauſe of the hardneſs of wa- 
ter. This gas unites with the alkali of ſoap, renders it 
mild, and thus weakens its union with the oil. By cx- 


poſure of the water ſome time in open veſſels, this gas| 
exhales; by which means, water is rendered ſoft, and | 


any calcareous earth or iron which may be diſſolved in 
the water merely by means of the gas, as Mr. Cavendiſh 
and Mr. Lane have ſhewn (Phil. Tranſ. 1767 and 1769) 
is precipitated. See Fixed Alk. 


W AT 


By boiling, the hardneſs of water Proceeding from 


bes 


may be cured, but that from earthy — 


not be remedied in this way. 
Spring waters are frequently hard; river wat, i | 
rally ſoft. The ſmall quantity of earthy falts s Bene. 
in rain and ſnow Walers, according to M Wontained 
analyſis, does not ſenſibly render them hard Auf? 
Dick. Eng. ed. | Chem. 
Hard uaters are remarkably indiſpoſed to corrupt 3 
even preterve putreſcible ſubſtances for a wy ind 
length of time : hence, as Dr. Home obſer N 
ſeem to be belt fitted tor keeping at ſea, ef ts 1 Rey 
they are ſo ealily ſoſtened by a little alkaline . Tu 
WATER, rain, is the water of the ſea, purified by af 
diſtillation ; or rather, it is the Watery vehicle, ſe de 
from the faline, and other matters reſiding e 
evaporation. | 0.99 
Rain-water is next in purity to ſnow-wareg, 
when collected with the ſame precautions, aſter the rai 
has continued for ſome time, ſo as to clear the air f g 
inſecis, or other light bodies, that float in it. Neither 
this water nor ſnow-warer diſcover any heterogenei: 10 
the common trials with acids, alkalics, ſoap Ve 
getable juices, or metallic ſolutions, till great part of he 
aqueous fluid has been ſeparated by evaporation, Era. 
porated to dryneſs, it leaves four or five grains of ſolid 
matter in the gallon. Its ſalt is often nitrous, and its 
earth in great part calcareous. | x | 
The rain-water, in ſummer, or when the atmoſphere is 
in commotion, it is certain, muſt contain infinite kinds 
of heterogeneous matter: thus, gathering the 2074 that 
falls after a thunder: clap, in a ſultry ſummer's day, and 
letting it ſettle, a real ſalt is found {licking at the bottom. 
But in winter, eſpecially when it freezes, the cxhala- 
tions are but few, ſo that the rain falls without much 
adulteration 3 and hence, what is thus gathered in the 
morning, is found of good uſe for raking away ſpots in 
the face; and that gathered from ſnow, againſt inſlam- 
mation of the eyes. | | ET 
_ Yet this ram-warer, with all its purity, may be filtred 
and diſtilled a thouſand times, and it will ſtill leave fone 
feces behind it. No 
WATER, river, on ſome occaſions, is to be eſteemed purer 
than that of ſprings, and next in purity to ram-weter; 
and it is ſufficiently ſoft, and fit for all the purpoſes of 
life. Indeed, it the ſtrcam, in deſcending from its 
ſprivg, chance to flow over ſtrata, or beds, wherein there 
is ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, iron, or the like, it diffolves an! 
imbibes part thereof. Otherwiſe, /pring-water becomes 
purer and better as it runs; for, while the river drives 
on its waters in an uninterrupted ſtream, all its falts, 
with the vegetable and animal matters drained into it, 
either from exhalations, or from the ground it waſhes, 
gradually either ſink to the bottom, or are d iven to tic 
ſhore ; and hence, the ancient poets and painters repre 
ſent the deities of ſprings and rivers, as combing and 
carding their waters, „„ 
River-waters generally putrefy ſooner than thoſe of 
ſprings. During the putreſaction, che) throw off a par! 
of their heterogeneous matter, and at length become 
ſweet again, and purer than at firſt. Sec PUTREFAC- 
TION of unter. EE 3 
WATER, ſult. See Saler, SAL TNESS, and Ser- WAB. 
WaTER, /now, is the pureſt of all the common mats; 
when produced by ſnow that has been car-cfully collected 
on the tops of mountains, or on an open plain. Ake, 
lon, lowly evaporated, or dillilled, leaves only-two. or 
| three grains of ſolid matter. Dittillea water irfe lt leaves 
nearly as much upon 2 ſecond, and upon repeated dift1t 
lations ; but with this difference, that the reliduum 0 
ſnow-water, like that of all the other natural one., 15 
browniſh and ſaline ; whereas that of the diſtilled is 3 
fine white carth, void of ſaline matter, partly. calcareomy 
and partly indiſſoluble. Sn0:-water, kept in TOs 
place, in clean glaſs veſſels, not cloſely [topped, 5 => 
vered from duſt, &c. becomes in ume putrid ; y oug 
in well-ſtopped bottles it remains unaltered ee 
years. Diſtilled water ſuffers no alteration i ct e rh 
cumſtance. The ſaline matter of /01w-arer oe a. 
mouly of the nitrous kind, compoſed of the acts & © 
tre, united with calcareous earth. Lewis» | ardeſt and 
WATER, /pring, is in general of all ue the at in 
moſt impure; though ſome /pring- g ph * 
purity to that of rain. Some, even of tho porn above 4 
_ eye and palate judge to be good el,, VR The fi- 
hundred grains of ſolid matter 10 the ga — nitrous ot 
line matter of theſe waters is moſt common or mari 
muriatic, that is, compoſed of the pions. 
acids, united with earths ; on adding te t i liquor 6 
and little, a ſolution of any alkaline alt, oy the acid, 
comes turbid and milky, more and more, .. 


or metallic ſalts 


eſpecially 


it] 


ieh all the 
5 1 with allt 
completely neutralized by the alkali, Parts Wy 


— 


N 463. p. 63. 


-.*t, which on ſtanding ſettles to the bottom. The 
earth, thus corrected, though really no purer than at firſt, 
water 1 perfectly ſoſt for ceconomical uſes, and much 
1 mY 2 all, detrimental to health; its pungent, au- 
oY ; earthy ſalt, being now converted into a mild neu- 
f | 

838 according to Dr. Halley, is collected from 
Spr 1 itſelf; which, being ſaturated with water, and 
the 15 to be condenſed by the evening's cold, is driven 
mee; the cold tops of the mountains; where being 
Aber condenſed and collected, it gleets down, or di— 
dil much as in an alembic. ; ; 

This water, which before floated in the atmoſphere, in 


form of a vapour, being thus brought together, at firſt 


forms little ſtreams; ſeveral of which, meeting together, 
form rivulets, and theſe, at length, rivers. 

The Italian phyſicians have talked mach of cures per- 
ſormed by means of cold water, which they eſteem al- 
moſt an univerſal remedy; giving in aday fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five pounds of water made cold by ice, and 
applying at the ſame time cold water, or ſnow, to ſeveral 
parts of the body. / this method they treat fevers, the 
{mall-pox, droply, &c. ce Commetrc. Norimb. 1736. 
heb, F. feet. 2. ST 1 
J[Vater, when applied to animal bodies, and when nearl 

of the ſame heat with theſe, relaxes their ſolids, and di- 
jutes their fluids. | | 


With regard to the medicinal powers of pure water, Dr. 

| Lewis obſerves, that ſimple fluidity, the abſence of every | 
quality that can offend the tendereſt organ, miſcibility 
with all the animal juices in a ſtate of perfect health, | 


except fat, unfitneſs to dilute and mingle with them 
when greatly thickeved, as in ſome diſeaſes, and a dif- 
poſition to pals off by the cutaneous pores more ſpeedily 
and more plentifully than by the kidneys, in conſequence 


perhaps of its total want of irritation, conltiture the 


principal part of its medical character. Jo which may 


| be added, that it is the moſt commodious medium for 
applying to the human body the powerful agents, heat | 


and cold; of which the one expands and relaxes, the 
other contracts and conſtringes, all the fluid and ſoft 
parts of the animal machine. 15 


Water putrefying by ſtagnation is extremely dangerous to 


health. Thus in the holds of ſhips, the bilge- water, if 


the ſhip is tight, and the water not pumped out often, | 


ſoon becomes ſo extremely poiſonous, as frequently to 


ſuffocate thoſe ſeamen, who, as the pumps are ſubject 


to be clogged with filth, venture down to cleanſe them; 
and alſo to affect perſons at a diſtance with violent head- 


achs, cold ſweats, and frequent vomitings, which con- | 


tinue more or lels, in proportion to the diſtance from the 
well of the ſhip when the injury was received, and the 
degree of putrefaction in the water and air. Phil. Tran. 


To prevent the above mentioned inconveniences many 


ſchemes have been thought of, particularly the machines 


of Dr. Hales, and Dr. Deſaguliers; the firſt by an in- 


ſtrument, which he calls the VENTIiLATOR, and may | 


not improperly be called the ſhip's lungs ; and the latter 
0 a machine, which is an improvement oſ the Heſſian 
ellows. . . ; 


Putrehed 14 ter being thus noxious, a method of prevent- 


ing its putrefact'on would be very deſirable, and this 


ſeems now to be found en the uſe of lime. See LI ME“ 
water, Mn GNE$S1a4, and PU TRET ACTION of water. 
ATER, ditch, is often uſed as an object for the micro- 


cope, and ſeldom fails to afford a great variety of ani- 
malcules. | | | 


This water very often appears of a greeniſh, reddiſh, or 
yellowiſh colour; and this is wholly owing to the mul- 
utudes of animals of theſe colours which inhabit it. 
Theſe animals are uſually of the ſhrimp-kind; and 
duammerdam, who very accurately examined them, has 
called them, from the bed figures of their horns, 


| Pulex aquaticus orboreſcens. They copulate in May and | 
and are often ſo numerous at that ſeaſon, that | 
whole body of the water they are found in, is ſeen 


June; 
the 


10 be of a red, green, or yellow colour, according to 
the colours of their bodies. The green thin ſcum alſo, 
f frequently ſeen on the ſurface of ſtanding waters in 


lummer, is no other than a multitude of ſmall animal- | 
cules of this or ſome of the other kinds. Dunghill- 
| ares 1s not leſs full of animals than that of ditches ; 


ut is often found ſo thronged with animalcules, that it 


<-ms altogether alive; this is ſo very much crowded 
reg. ele creatures, that it 1s proper to dilute it before 
* con bs diſtinQly viewed, by adding clear water to 


ere are uſually in this fluid a ſort of eels, which 
are extremely 


of che common inhabitants of fluids, there is one ſpe- 
Gies found in 


dart this which ſeems peculiar to it; the middle 
Pert of theſe is dark, and beſet with hairs, but both 


WATER, hay. See Har. | 18 ng i 
WATER, uſes of. The uſes of water are infinite; in food 


not in any abundance. Phil. Tranſl. Ne 159. 
We have alſo an account in the Plliloſophical Tranſac- 
tions of a man who lived for c1ghteen years on no other 


active; and beſide theſe, and many other | 


WAT 


ty | . | TITER { 2 4 
ends are tranſparent; their tails are tapering, with 4 
long ſprig at the extremity, and their motion is flow an 


wadling. Baker's Microſcope, p. 87. See PEPrER- 
water. 


* 


in medicine, in agriculture, in navigation, in divers of 
the arts, &c. 


As a food it is one of the moſt univerſal drinks in the 


world; and, if we may credit many of our lateſt and 


molt judicious phyſicians, one of the beſt too. For this 
uſe, that which is pureſt, lighteſt, moſt tranſparent, 
ſimple, colourleſs, void of taſte and ſmell, and which 
warms and cools faſteſt, and wherein herbs and pulfe 
boil and yield their virtues ſooneſt, is beſt. | 
Hippocrates, in his treatiſe De Aere, Aquis, & Locis, 
ſpeaks much in behalf of light water. Herodotus re- 
lates, that, among the ancients, ſome nations drank a 
water ſo very light, that all woods readily ſunk therein. 
And Mr. Boyic mentions ſome water brought out of 
Africa into England, which was ſpecifically lighter than 
ours, by four ounces in a pint, i. e. by one third. 
It is eſteemed a good quality in water, to bear ſ5ap, and 
make a Jather therewith. This our river waters readily 


do; but the pump and ſpring-waters are found too hard 
for it; yet may this be remedied in them, by barely 


letting them ſtand for four or five days. 


It has been proved by many inſtances, that water alone . 
is capable of ſuſtaining human life a long time. Phyſical 


writers give us many accounts of people's living four or 
tive days on it; but the Philoſophical Tranſactions fur- 
niſh us with a much more memorable inſtance. 


Some people at work in a deep coal-pit, near Liege, had 


the misfortune to pierce into a ſubterranean current of 


_ water, of ſuch force that it inſtantly filled a great part 


of the works, The perſon who ttruck the blow into it 
was drowned, and ſome that were near the mouth of the 
pit eſcaped very narrowly by being drawn up; but 
twenty-four days after, when the mine was cleared of 


the water, and people came down to work in it again, 
four of the perions, who had been ſuppoſed drowned, 
were found alive : they had ſaved themſelves by climb- 

ing into a place above the reach of the water; they had 


not the leaſt morſel of bread with them, but had lived 


all this time on the water of a little ſpring which broke 
out by them. This water was examined, and found to 


have no peculiar matter contained in it, but only the 
common ſparry ſubſtance found in all water, and that 


aliment than water, and now and then, though ſeldom, 
clarified whey. The man was pretty healthy. See Ne 
466. ſect. 7. | | „„ | 


As a medicine, it is found, internally, a powerful febri- 


fuge; and excellent againſt colds, coughs, the ſtone, 
ſcurvy, &c. Externally, its effects are no leſs conſider- 


In agriculture, and gardening, water is allowed abſolutely 
necetlary to vegetation : whence Varro places it in the 


number of the divinitics he invokes in his firſt book De 
Re Ruſtica. Etiam, ſays he, precor, Lympha, quoniam 
fine aqua omnis miſera et agricultura. 5 Ih 
The changes water is liable to, and the different forms it 
appears under, are very numerous: ſometimes as ice, 
then as a vapour, then as a cloud, ſhower, ſnow, hail, 


fog, &c. 


Many naturaliſts have even maintained water to be the 


vegetable matter, or the only proper jood of plants; but 
Dr. Woodward has oveiturned that opinion, and endea- 


voured to ſhew, that the office of water in vegetation is 


only to be a vehicle to a terreſtrial matter, whereof ve- 
getables are formed; and that it does not itſelf make 


any addition to them. All water, he ailows, contains 
more or leſs of this terreſtrial matter; ſpring and rain- 


water near an equal quantity; and r/ver-water more than 
either of them. See Food of PLAN TS. . 

ITater is of the utmoſt uſe in chemiſtry; being one of 
the great inſtruments by means whercot its operations 
are all performed. — | d d 
It acts in various manners and capacities; as a men- 
ſtruum, a ferment, a putrefacient, a vehicle, a medium, 


| & c. | 


1. As a menſtruum, it ſeems to be capable of diſſolving a 
certain quantity of ar; for all natural water, being 

laced under an exhauſted receiver, emits many air- 
bubbles; and it 18 well known, that large quantities of 
water are raiſed from the earth; and yet the waters 
which is thus elevated, is no more viſible in the air, than 
a piece of ſugar is viſible in the water whetein it haps 
pens to be diſſolved; nor is the tran{parency of the air 
injured by the water it has received from the earth; ſo 


that 
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diſſolved in it; a perfect tranſparency of the fluid, in 


mer, its ſurface will preſently be covered with a thick 


man body alfo acquires an increaſe of weight from the 


_ centinued aytiation, or by other means, has the property 
tion is the itrongelt at firſt, and becomes leſs and less 


that watcr 15 as capable of diſſolving a certain portion of 
air, as it is of «1flolving a certain portion of any parti- 


A1erbs in bx days one-thirtieth of its bulk. Dr. Hales 


Priettley found, that a pint of his pump-water contained 


1 diiciver(alts ; but it is only in virtue of the water it 


that the iter is not only mixed with the air, but really | 


Wich any body is difſolved; being eſteemed the moſt un- 
equivocal mark of its ſolution. _ | 
'Lhere are various ways by which the exiſtence of water 
in air is made apparent. If a bottle of wine be fetehed 
out of a cool cellar, in the hotteſt and drieſt day in fum- 


vapour, which, when taſted, appears to be pure water 3 
and the ſame appearance is obſervable on the outſide of 
a flver or other viel, in which iced water is put in 
ſummer-time. Mater which is cooled by the ſolution of 
any ſalt, or even ſpring-water, which happens to be a 
few degrees colder than the air, produces a limilar con- 
denfation of vapour on the outſide of the vefſe] in which 
it is contained: Theſe and other phenomena of the 
fame kind, are explicable on the ſame principle. Warm 
air is able ro retain more water in ſolution than cold air 
can; when, therefore, warm air becomes contiguous to 
the outward ſurface of a veſſel, containing cold liquor, 
it is cooled, and in cooling is forced to part with ſome 
of the water which it had diſſolved; and this water, 
ceafing to be ſuſpended by the air, attaches itſelf to the 
ſurface of the cold veſfel. See EVAPORATION. 


— 


Beſides, certain bodies acquire an increaſe of weight by 


expoſure to the open air: thus, ſalt of tartar, and ſtrong 
acid of vitriol, attract humidity from the air, and derive 
from hence a very ſenſible increaſe of weight. The hu- 


water which the pores of the body imbibe from the air. 
Ke'l has proved, that a young man, weakened from 
want of nouriſhment, bur in other reſpects healthy, added 
eighteen ounces to his weight, in the ſpace of one night, 
by the abſorption through his pores. Another perſon 
has been {cen to gain forty pounds weight, in the ſame 
manner, in the ſpace of a day. M. de Haen is of opi— 


nion, that droptcal patients abſorb more than a hundred 
pounds weight every day. And it is ſuppoſed, that, in| 


general, the body abſorbs more than one pound every 


day by the pores. The imbibition of 94er through the | 
-Pores of the ſkin is an acknowledged fact: it s well 
known, that perſons, who go into a warm bath, come | 

cut feveral ounces heavier than they went in; their bo- 


dies having imbibed a correſpondent quantity of water. 
The utilicy of medicated and vapour baths depends parti) 
on this principle of imbibition by the pores. Moreover, 
it has been 1:ewn, that water which has loſt a portion 
ef its ai”, either by being frozen, or heated, or by long 


o! re-abſorbing as much air from the atmofphere as it 
had loitz and it has alſo been ſhewn, that this abſorp- 


powerful, as the water becomes more and more impreg- 
rated with air. Such obſervations render it probable, 


cular kind o { ir, "Uhe quantity of air, which water is 
capable of dilloleing and retaining in ſolution, depends 
partly upon the temperature of the Water, partly upon 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and partly, perhaps, on | 
the watcr's purity. Hence authors have given different | 
accounts of the quantity of ait contained in water. Bo- 
erhaave infers from an experiment which he made, that 


there may be feparat:d from water a quantity of air | 
equal in bulk to the water. The abbe Nollet ſays, that | 


Water, Which has been previouſly purged of its air, ab- 


obtaincd by diſtillation one cubic inch of air from fifty- 
four cubic inches of water. Mr Eller is of opinion, 
that the portion of air contained in water does not ex— 
cerd the hundred and fiftieth part of its bulk. Dr. 


about onc-fourth of an ounce meaſure of air; i. e. the 


bulk of the water was to, that of the ai- it contained, as | 


64 to 1. M. Fontana ſays, that the water of the Heine | 
at Paris, after being long boiled, abſorbs in forty days 
one twenty=eiphih of its bulk of common air. And Mr. 
Cavallo obſerves, that in a temperate degree of heat, and 
when the birometer is about 29+ inches, water abſorbs 
about one-fortieth of its bulk of common air. Boech. 
Chem. vel. i. p. 521. IIiſt. de PAcad. 1743. Hales's 
Veget. Stat. chap. vi. Berl. Mem. 1750. Phil. Tranf, 
for 1772, p. 248 Id, for 1779, p. 439. Cavallo on 
Ant, p. 213. dee Wallon's Chem. Eff, vol. iii. cQay 3 
and 5. | 

Ihe fo'ution of air in water is more ſenſible with man 
kinds of gas, which were till of late confounded with 
air, The yas which is expelled by the effterveſcence of 
acids and alkalies, is one of thoſe with which water 
charges itlelf in preatelt quantity. See Fixed Alk. 


drams of ſoluble tartar, and five drams 0 


water; and found, that this quantity of water, when f 
turated with fovr ounces of nitre, diſſolved one Ounce 


common falt diſſolved three drams of nitre, and ße 


an ounce of cream of tartar, diſſolved half an ounce gc 


ounce and a half of vitriolated tartar, diſſolved half an 


half of green vitriol, diflolved an ounce and a half d 


an ounce of nitre, three drams of common falt, eng an 
ounce of ſvgar;z with four ounces and a half of white 


general, that every body truly foluble in water is of a 
water but by means of a ſaline ſubſtance. The quant: 


| . £0 : 100 
ounce of water, with the heat of 50? of Fabrenhelts 


ſalt of tartar, 230; vegetable ſalt, 2423 


- bo; ſal polychreſt of Glafer, 40 3 vitriolated tartar, 305 


Metallic matters, except the per 
ſurfaces into ruſt. Mater ſeems alfo e 


part of this earth. Spirit of wine, an 


Farthcr, watcy diſſolies all kinds of fats. Air alſo ſeems | 


W A T 


contains. Nor has any other bochy the poche 
ing ſalts, farther than as it ſhates in this 1770 diſſol . 
The particles of ſaſte, we have obſerbed inſint 5 
ſelves into the inteiſtices between the partic mate them. 
bat when thoſe interſtices ate once filled che 1 Uoter 
ter will not any longer diſſolve the fame Calt e wa. 
then ſtill qiſſolve a falt of another kind by 1 it wil 
different figure of the particles, which enter ery of the 
the vacancies left by the former; and thus it will vecupy 
a third or fourth ſalr, &c. ill folie 
'Thus, according to Neumann, four outices of +, 
that have been ſaturated with a dram and a few , water, 
alum, will ftill diſſolve five drams of nitre Ti hay. 
ounce of green vitriol, fix drams of common Fon * 
alt, three 


f ſugar, In 
fer ſaturatei 
alf an Ounce 
lix drams of 
tar, and after 


the ſame manner alſo, four ounces of wy 
with half an ounce of nitre, will diffolye h 
of white vitriol, ſix drams of common falt, 
ſal ammoniac, half an ounce of ſoluble tar 
all theſe, an entire ounce of fugar. 
Mr. Eller has publiſhed an account of the followin 

periments, containing the ſolutions of different hls i 
the ſame water. Mem. Acad. Berlin, for 1750. 8 
In each experiment he employed eight ounces of diſiiled 


five drams of ſized alkali, and half an ounce of common 
ſalt; with three ounces, one dram, and one ſcruple of 


drams of fixed alkali; with three ounces and a half of 
foſſile ſalt, diffolved balf an ounce of nitre ; wich hi; 


Sedlitz ſalt, and half an onnce of fixed alkali ; with an 


ounce of fixed alkali; with three ounces and a half of 
Glavber's ſalt, diſſolved two drams of nitre, and as muck 
ſugar z with four ounces of ſoluble tartar, diffolyed half 
an ounce of pure nite z with ſour ounces of Epſom felt, 
diffolved half an ounce of fine ſugar ; with two ounces 
and a half of ſal ammoniac, diſſolved five drams of bo- 
file falt; with an ounce and a half of volatile (alt of 
hartſhorn, diſſolved an ounce of nitre, and half an ouncz 
of fugir; with ſour drams and two ſcruples of bor, 
diflolved half an ounce of fixed alkali ; with two owe; 
and a half of alum, diſſolved fix drams of common fal, 
and one dram of Epſom ſalt; with nine ounces and! 


Sedlitz falt, two drams of nitre, and three ounces of re- 
fined ſugar; with nine ounces of blue vitriol, diffolied 


vitriol, diflolved one ounce of refined fugar. | 
IVater diſſolves all ſaline bodies, it being the conſtituent 
character of this claſs of bodies, that they are uninflam- 
mable, and diſſoluble in water. And it may be ſand, in 


ſaline nature; and that no other body can be diffolvedin 


ties of the faline ſubſtances that could be diſſolved in an 
ſcale, according to experiments made by Mr. Spielman, 
(Inſtit. Chem. p. 48.) are as follow: terra folzata tar- 


3533 rind, * Gedlitz, 284; Epſom falt, 324; 
tari, 470 grains; fait of Sedlitz, 3843 Ep ry Oh GaN 


17 alt zlauber, 168; {alt ot 
176; common alt, 170; falt of Glauber, 109 

Lactate: 1683 alt of Sylvius, 1603 ſalt of Heignette 
137; blue vitrio), 124 3 green vitriol, 80; purified nitre, 


210; ſal gem, 200; ſalt of ſoda, 200; fal ammomac, 


. kr : volatile 
ſublimate mercury, 30; borax, 205 alum, 14 e. 
— * — * * - 4 . 4 
ſalt of amber, 5 3 arſenic, 5; cruce tartaly 4 ee 


tartar, 2. | 5 
lie ſect metals, are acted 


y the vapour of water, 
| it converts then 


apable of diflolv- 


je molt 
ing a ſmall quantity of calcareous earth ; ſor oe os 
limpid, clear water, being diltilled, always depot"! 
Iimpid, Clear Water, cg al , 1 all ardent ſpi- 
2 a 
rits of the ſame kind, may be diffolved 1 u x 
proportions. The ſpiritus rector of th: 4 815 
mal ſubſtances, and moſt of the volatile Ae 
gas, are ſoluble in water. Ethereal RS 8 
nitrous, marine, and acetous #thers, are ; 
ter, in certain proportions. ; 
Ilater diſſolves all ſaponaceous bodies, 
ſalts and oils blended together : though 
diſſoluble in water, the admixture of {a 


upon by water ; but eſpecially by ti 
together with the concurrence of air 


j. e. all alkalious 
oil itſelf be not 
It herewith, ren 
er of waters 


; . . . 3 "IP's, W 
dering it ſaline, brings it under the po ilolves the mo 


M. Beaumeè has obſerved, e 
ſubtle and volatile part of any 01s: 5 
Now, all the humours in the human body are af 


arentiy 
ſaline, 
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(iline, though none of them are falt itſelf; and the ſame | 
may be ſaid of the juices of all vegetables, excepting their | 
oils; and, accordingly, they all diſſolve in water. | 
Maler diſſolves glaſs itſelf. a This, being melted with ſalt 
ol tartar, becomes ſoluble in water. . 

It diſſolves all gums, and gummous bodies; it being a 
characteriſtic of a gum, that it diſſolves in water, in 
contradiltintion from a refine | 
Farther, water, mixed with alkali ſalts, diſſolves oil, and | 
oily bodies. Thus, though mere water poured on greaſy 
wool be repelled thereby, yet a ſtrong lixivium, or alkali 
ſalt, being mixed with the water, 1t readily diffolves and 
abſorbs all that was greaſy and oleaginous; and thus it is 
that woollen cloths are uſually ſcoured, 

But water does not diflolve relins; as we conceive a reſin | 
to be no other than an inſpiſſated, or concentrated oil. 
Oils and ſulphurs, water leaves untouched ; and, what 
is more extraordinary, it repels them; and, by repelling, 
it drives the oily particles into eddies. Add, that it 
ſeems to repel all oleaginous, ſulphureous, fatty, and 
adipoſe bodies, wherein oil predominates,; and hence alſo 
it is, that the fatty parts in our bodics eſcape being diſ- 


: 


ſolved by toater. And it is, in all probability, by this | 


means that fat is collected in the adipoſe cells of all ani- 
mals. 1 ; 
Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy bodies, but rather 
| unites and conſolidates them; as we ſee in tyles, &c. 
After diſſolving a body, the water unites and hardens to- 
gether with itz and, if the body be of the ſaline kind, 
forms cryſtals, and retains the ſalts in that form. 

Salts, while thus joined with water, aſſume various figures : 
the cryitals of ſea-ſalt, e. gr. are pyramidal ; thoſe of | 
nitre, priſmaticalz thoſe of ſal gemmz, cubical, &c. | 
But that water is the cauſe of theſe ſalts being in cryltats, 
is evident hence, that, upon ſeparating the water, the 
cryſtals are no more; their ſorm is loſt, and cheir tranſ-| 
parency ceales. | | 


2. Without water there can no fermentation be raiſed. | 


'Fhus, if you grind a plant into a duſt, or farina, it will 
never ferment, even though you add yeſt, or ſpirit of 

wine, thereto z but water being poured on it, the fer-“ 
mentation readily ariſes. ps inns 
3. All putrefactions, both of animal and vegetable bo- 
dies, are likewiſe performed by means of water and air ; 
and, without it, there could be no ſuch effect in all na- 
ture. | | | 


is an inteſtine motion ariting between contrary ſalts ; for 
no ſuch motion can ariſe from a mixture of contrary 
ſalts, unleſs there be water to diſſolve and keep them in 
ſolution. 7 | | | 
F. A farther uſe is in making ſeparations of oily from 
taline parts, which is a thing of the laſt ſervice : thus, 
any oleaginous ſubſtance, incorporated with ſalt, being 
ſhaken ſome time in a proper quantity of water, the ſalts, | 
dilolving, will be extracted from the oil, and imbibed by | 
the water; and thus is the body dulcified. So butter, by 
a continued lotion in fair water, becomes inſipid and 
aromatic oils, agitated a long while in warm water, lay 


aſide their ſaline ſpirituous parts, and become inert and 
inodorous. ; 


Spirit of wine, mixed with oil, makes one body there-| 


with; but if you pour water thereon, it will repel the | 
oil, and draw all the ſpirit to itſelf : nay, frequently, 


what the ſpirit had diſſolved in other bodies, water will i 


| ſeparate from- them, by diluting the ſpirit, and letting 
the other matters, precipitate. . | OE = 
b. //ater is of great ſervice in directing and determining 
the degree of fire or heat. This was firſt diſcovered by 
I. Amontons, from an obſervation, that water over the 
hre grows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to | 
boil; but then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its 
preſent degree of heat, even though the fire were ever ſo 
much enlarged, or were continued ever ſo long. T his, 
thereſore, atfords a ſtaudard, or fixed degree of heat, all 
over the world; boiling water, provided it be equally 
Pure, being of the ſame heat in Greenland, as under the 
equator. Hee WATER, ſupra, and Fixed Points of TER“ 
MOMETERS, | 
y means hereof they make baths of divers degrees of 
ni; accommodated to the various occaſions. 
3 of wn utmoſt uſe in divers of the mechanical 
oe IG each * As, note motion of mills, 
to afford wind enough to 5 er 2 2 3 
in the braſs-works of Tivoli, near R h 
8 of Tivoli, near Rome. And the 
wh A* 2 dec. of this fluid, with reſpect there- 
Nurse om. ge x preſſion, elevation, action, 
bo n BY ion of divers engines ſubſervient 
8 ws unded thereon, as üphons, pumps, &c. 
ic tubject of hydraulics and hydre/tatics. | 


ater m; | e F : 
Ve y IV. pong good ſuagets in taking the height 


| 


WATER, in Geography and Hydrography 


Or, they are ſuch, in which gas, or ſul 


4. Mater is indiſpenſibly required to efferveſcence, which | 


of any acceflible object, as it naturally becomes parallel 
© the horizon. The manner of performing this opera- 
tion is exaCtly the ſame as with a MIRROR. 


The quantity of water on this fide our globe; Dr. Cheyne 
ſuſpects to be daily decreafing ; © ſome part thereof be- 


ing continually turned into animal, vegetable, metal- 


© line, or mineral ſubſtances z which are not eaſily diſ- 


e ſolved again into their component parts.” Philoſoph: 
Princip. of Relig, | 


„is a common, ot 
general name, applied to all liquid tranſparent bodies, 
gliding or flowing on the earth. 

In this ſenſe, water and carth are ſaid to conſtitute our 
terraqueous globe. | 
Some authors have raſhly and injuriouſly taxed the diſtri- 
bution of water and earth in our globe as unartful, and 


not well proportioned ; ſuppoſing that the water takes up 
too much room. 


An inundation, or overſlowing of the waters, makes a 


WarTER, in Natural Hiſtory, &c. is diſtinguiſhed into pure, 


called alſo clemental, mineral, and artificial or fatlittouss 
As to the pure, we have already obſerved, that there 1s, 
perhaps, none abſolutely ſo. | | 


WATERS, mineral, are thoſe which contain ſuch, and fo 
many, particles of different natures from water, as thence 


to derive ſome notable property beyond what common 
water has : or mineral waters are thoſe which have con- 


tracted ſome peculiar virtue, by paſſing through beds of 


minerals, as alum, vitriol, ſulphur, &c. or by receiving 
the fumes thereof. | 


or metallic ſubſtances, are diſcovered by chemical trials; 


and as many of them are employed ſucceſsfully in me- 


dicine, they are alſo called medicinal waters. | 

The ſubſtances generally found in mineral waters are al- 
molt always combinations of vitriolic acid, and thoſe of 
marine acid, together with the ſeveral matters that theſe 
acids are capable of diſſolving. _ | 


The following combinations of vitriolic acid are found in 


mineral waters; viz. volatile ſulphureous acid, which 


ſeldom occurs; ſulphur, found ſometimes ſingly, but ge- 
nerally formed into a liver of ſulphur by means of calca- 
reous earth, or of mineral alkali; vitriolic ſalts with 


earthy baſis, which ſalts are frequently ſelenitic; i. e. their 
acid is combined with a calcareous earth ; or they are 


of the nature of Epſom ſalt, the baſis of which is mag- 


neſia; ſometimes, but not ſo often, they are aluminous, 
when their acid happens to be united with an argilla- 
ceous earth; vitriols, as martial vitriol, which is fre- 
quently contained in mineral waters; vitriol of copper, 


ſometimes but ſeldom, and vitriol of zinc ſtill more 


rarely, found in theſe waters; the vitriols of other me- 


tallic ſubſtances are ſcarcely ever, except in ſingular caſes, 
found in water. Laſtly, vitriolic ſalts with baſis of fixed 
alkali ; this is always Glauber's ſalt; for neither vitriol- 


ated tartar, nor vitriolic ammoniacal ſalt, are ever found, 


unleſs by ſome ſingular accident, in mineral waters. 'The: | 


combinations of marine acid that are contained in mine- 
ral waters are common ſalt, and marine falt with earthy 


baſis. | „%% bs 3 oh 55 
As to the manner by which mineral waters become im- 
pregnated with their ſeveral principles, we may obſerve, 
that the ſelenitic parts of water are received by this fluid 


while it flows through gypſeous earth and ſtones; theſe 


being compoſed of ſelenites, which is ſoluble in «water ; 


the mines of ſal gem furniſh the waters that flow through 


them with the common ſalt that they contain; and when 


water once contains common ſalt, it may become im- 
pregnated with Glauber's falt by paſſing through clay; 
the vitriolic acid, that is always contained in argillaceous 
earths, decompoſing a part of the common falt of the 


water, with the baſis of which it forms the Glauber's _ 


ſalt z while the marine acid, now diſengaged, will unite 
with the firſt calcareous principles that occur, and form 
a marine ſalt with earthy baſis, which is accordingly al- 


ways found in ſea-water, and ſalt ſprings. When ware, 


impregnated, or not, with ſaline principles, flows through 
parts of the earth containing pyrites in a decompoſed 


ſtate, it becomes impregnated with ſulphur, with mar- 


tial vitriol, vitriol of copper, alum, and other ſalts, and 
frequently with ſeveral of theſe ſubſtances at the ſame 
time, according to the nature of the pyrRiTEs. The 
heat of hot mineral waters can be only acquired by waſh- 
ing large maſſes of pyrites, and other ſimilar minerals, 


in a ſtate of ſpontaneous decompoſition, during which 


they always acquire conſiderable heat. Finally, the ae- 
rial gas, or fixed air, of ſome mineral waters, may have 
been diſcharged from ſome of the principles with which 
the water is impregnated, which were in the act of com- 
bination with each other at the time they were diſſolved 
by the water, or which were combined after this ſolu- 

i4 K | tion 


phureous, ſaline, 
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tion. For it is known, that in almoſt all ſolutions much. 


nir is extricated; and this air, being diffuſed among the | 


particles of water, adheres to them, and in ſome mea- 
ſure combines with them ſuperabundantly, '1his gas, 
which gives the ſparkling and inebriating qualities to 
many mineral waters, does not differ from the vapour ex- 
tricated from efferveſcing and fermenting ſubſtances. 
The honourable Mr. Cavendiſh has diſcovered that, by 
means of gas, and without the intervention of any acid, 
calcareous earth is diſſolved in ſome mineral waters, He 
found, that the quantity of this gas contained in Rath- 
bone-place water, reiatively to the quantity of calcareous» 
earth contained in that water, was about twice as much 
as is uſually combined with an equal quantity of calca- 
revus earthz and that the earth might be precipitated 


from this water by driving off the gas by heat, or by ab- 


ſorbing it by the addition of Iime-water, 

Mr. Lane alſo diſcovered another initance of the diſſolv- 
ing power of gas upon iron, and has ſhewn the proba- 
bility that this metal is diſſolved in many mincral waters 
by means only of that gas. He found, that pure dillilled 


water, having been impregnated with the gas ariling 


f.om effervelcing or fermenting ſubſtances, was rendered 
capable of diſſolving a ſen{ible portion of iron; and that 


this artificial chalybeate water, by expoſure to air, loſt 
entirely its property of tinging an infuſion of galls. As 


ſeveral chalybeate mineral waters do alſo by expoſure to air 
entirely loſe their property of tinging an infuſion of galls; 
and as waters containing iron diflolved by means of vitri- 


olic acid, though a conſiderable ſediment is depofited from 
them, do never entirely loſe this property; he infers, | 


that the former kind of waters receive their chalybeate 
impregnation by means, not of an acid, but of this gas. 
He farther ſhews, from experiments, that iron cannot be 
ſo entirely precipitated from its ſolution in any ot the 


mineral acids by means of mild alkalies, or mild calca- | 


reous earth, that this ſolution ſhall loſe its power of ting- 
ing an infuſion of galls; but that the iron may be lo 
perfectly precipitated from the above mentioned ſolu— 
tions, by means of cauſtic alkali, or of lime-water; and 


hence he infers, that, in the former caſe, the portion of 
iron that is not precipitated, is kept ſuſpended or diſ- 


jolved by means of the gas extiicated by the acid of 
the ſolution from the mild alkali or earth. See fixed 
ATR: | | 35 5 | 

The analyſis of mineral water is an operation of preat 
importance, in order to a diſcovery of the nature and 
properties of the ſubſtances which they contain, No 
traces of the art of accurately examining wers, with 
regard to their contents, that are worthy of obſervation, 
occur till the ſeventeenth century. Taberaæmontanus, 
or Jacob Theodore, abvut the end of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, enumerates a variety. of the waters of Germany, 
but gives no analyſis of them; and Andrea Bacci, an 
Italian phyſician, in 1596, makes no mention of ana- 
lyſes of this kind, though be wrote more accurately than 
any of his predecetſo:s on the ſubject of waters. It ap- 
pears, that Mr. Boyle, in 1663, had diſcovered the uſe 


ot ſeveral precipitants, which he enumerates in his ex- 


periments on colours, printed in 1663. In 1667, M. 
Dom. du Clos attempted to examine all the waters of 
France, for which purpole he made uſe of various pre- 
cipitants; and he allo examined the reſiduum after di- 
iti-lation, invefligated its figure by the microſcope, its 


flavour, and its ſolubility in water, and put its properties | 
Hee his Examin. des Eaux Min. | 


10 the eit of hot iron, | 
In 1650, iome remarkable experiments on this ſubject, 
made by Urbanus Hierne, were publithed in Sweden. 
In 168 5, Mr. Boyle propoſed a nu nber of ſubſtances for 
the more accurate examination of waters; and the ſub- 
zect was profecuted by Nic. Valerius, a Swede, in 1697. 
About the beginning of the preſent century other ſub- 
ſtances were introduced by D. Regis, Didier, Boulduc, 
and Burlet; and Geoflroy made ſome improvements in 
the apparatus for diſtillation, ſubſtituting broad open 


glaſs veſſcls for the cloſe rctorts that had been uſed be- 


fore the year 1707. | | - 

Upon the whole, it appears, that the principal precipit- 
ants at preſent known were in uſe at leaſt from the mid- 
dle of the ſeventeenth century; but the concluſions 
drawn from an obſervation of their effects were gene- 
rally unſatisfactory, and often falſe. Alum was long 
ſuppoſed to be preſent in waters; but this was contra- 
dicted by du Clos, who mentions a certain ſalt, ſimilar 
to gypſum, Allen was perhaps the firſt who obſerved 
in waters a ſalt conſiſting of vitriolic acid and lime, 
which he calls felenite, Hierne firſt obſerved natron, or 
mineral alkali, in the acidulous waters of Egra; and 
Hoftman afterwards diſcovered jt in ſeveral medicated 
{#prings. The nature of this ſubſtance was accurately ex- 


plaiued by Boulduc in 1729. The ſal catharticus ama- | 


rus, or vitriolated magneſia, was in high eſteem at Ep- 
im, from the year 1610, and found in (gyeral waters 


1755, accurately examined the nature 


| fiſting, that they are alkaline ; the alkali origin 


ters, Bergman's Phyſ. and Chem. EM. vol. i. p. 91, Kc. 


open veſſels, and with different degrees of heat; and it 


tained in the watcr may be precipitated and diſcovered, 
It is not material which of theſe two methods be firſt 
ent periods of the diſtillation may be obtained and exa- 


cold. The dry matter left in the retort aſter diſtillation 


llilled water : this being afterwards filtered and ſet to 


lets red, and the alkali turning a ſolution of corrobie 
| ſublimate yellow. The neutral ſalts, waſhed out of the 


ture. Sea-ſalt is diſcovered by 
its figure in cryſtallization; and the other neutral ſalts 


nclating ſulphur, upon being mixed 


mals of a ſulphureous alkaline taſte, 


lac ſulphuris, w 


| 


WA 


but its real compoſition was unknown, till D. Black 
une in 


* . of ma I . p 
preſence of which, in union with fixed air She, th 


wards diſcovered in ſeveral waters, In 1682. * after. 
covered lime in waters; and he affiims that 2 wa 
ſalts from which mineral waters derive their FA wes 
common ſea- falt, and nitrum calcarium. e . are 
1752, found talited lime in the laſt Iixivium ; Mar? in 
diſcovered lalited magneſia in 1759 and Home 1 aaf 
lime in 1756. ated 
In the beginning of this century, Hoffman attem 

eſtabliſh a new theory of mineral waters, den 3 
there is in the acidulous waters any true acid yy. 


ating from 
degree of 
ther fixed 
rived from 
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a ſpirit of ſulphur, which, according to the 
its ſubtlety, would form with lime an alkali, ei 
or volatile; but Henckel thinks the alkali is de 
common ſalt. Dr. Seip ſuppoſes, that the genuine mi 
neral ſpirit is the volatile vitriolic acid. In 1748 D. 
Springsfield afhrmed, that air was the cauſe by which ha 
contents of the ſubtile waters were kept in a ſtate if 
perfect clear ſolution, which was confirmed by M. v. 
nel in 17553 and by later experiments it has been ful 
ciently proved, that the genuine mineral ſpirit of miy-. 
ral waters is fixed AIR; and that different ſalts, in dif- 
ferent proportions, determine the different ſpecies of 
theſe waters. See on the hiſtory of the analyſis of 204. 


Previous to the operation of analyſing mineral water, it wil 
be proper to examine the g tuation of the ſprivg, and the 
nature of the foi! ; to obſerve the ſenſible qualities of the 
watcr, as its {meil, taſte, and colour; toaſcertain its ſpecibe 
gravity and heat by a hydrometer, or hydroſtatical balon:« 

and by the thermometer; and to notice the changes that. 
are ſpontaneoully produced upon the water in. cloſe aud 


by theſe means any matter be cryſtallized or depoſited, it 
muſt be ſet apart for farther examination. Experimais 
of this kind are beſt made ncar the ſpring, it poſſible, 
The operation of analyſing, or decompoſing the water, 

may be performed either without addition, and mer:ly | 
by evaporation and diſtillation, or with the addition of 
other ſubſtances, by means of which the matters con- 


praclſed; but an accurate analyſis requires that both of 
them thould be employed. If we begin by evaporation 
and diſtilling, theſe operations muſt ſometimes be inter- 
ruptcd, that the ſeveral principles which ariſe at differ- 


mined ſeparately; and aiſo to allow the ſeveral ſalts that 
may be contained to cryltallize by evaporation, and by 


is to be boiled in fix times its own weight of pure di 


cryſtallize, will give, after a proper evaporation, its own 
peculiar ſalt in cryſtals; and if more forts of falt than 
one ſhould be contained in the water, they will be all 
thus ſeparated by repeated evaporations and cryltallizz- 
tions. ; | N oe, 

Whether theſe ſalts be acids or alkalies, is eaſily found by 
the common experiments, the acid rurning ſyrup of rio- 


earth by waters, are chiefly ſea-ſalt, and ſuch as conkit 
of a vitriolic ſalt, and a ſalt or earth of an alkaline na- 
its taſte, by the while 


ſume it yields on being mixed Wich oil of vitriol, and by 


i i erty of producing, or Feger 
are diſcovered by their property 1 e aich fit 
of tartar, and powdered charcoal. Thus, if two ounces 
of ſuch ſalt be mixed with one ounce of ſalt of taitar, 
and an ounce of powdered charcoal, and the whole Po 
into a crucible, there will be produced a reddiſh-colourer 
and giving 2 hig 
yellow colour to ſpirit of wine, which wall wy _ 
black ; and being precipitated by an acid, affords 4; * 

uch may be ſublimed, and melted in 
brimſtone like the common. e 
What remains of the reſiduum, after water has ee 
the ſalt, is propecly earth: this is often of e e 
than one, and may be ſeparated by repeated aas + # 
into bole, ochre, ſand, and whatever elſe it 2 - . 
and theſe may afterwards be tried, as to their Kol he 
fire in the common ways, the firſt and readieſt o * he 
is the ſeeing whether they will calcine or ttt 1. ht 
next, with proper additions, to try a hc 0 
tain any metalline or mineral particles, whic tity of me⸗ 
parable by the ſeveral fluxes; and if the quan * 
talline matter be too ſmall 10 be collected into 
or ſhew itfelf in the common way it may be 
cryſtalline glaſs, and from the colour it gives 


the metal it contains may be known. See Concreib 


ES. 1 8 

45 Jer to form a right judgment of mineral waters, the 
balyls of them muſt be confirmed by ſyntheſis. For 

thi purpoſc the pureſt ſnow-water, gently diſtilled, and 


freed from empyreuma, by ſtanding in the open air, 


{ould be employed; and when the heterogeneous mat- 
ters which have been ditcovered are added in due pro- 
ortion, the artificial water ſhould be preciſely like the 
natural in every circumſtance. ON 
We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome of the moſt obvious and fa- 
mitiar methods of analyſing, or diſcovering the nature of 
mineral waters, without decompoſing the waters by eva- 
oration or diſtillation, NE | 
"Mincral waters are known to contain iron, by their ex- 
hibiting a purple or black colour with the infuſion of 
alls; the quantity of iron being determined by the deep- 
neſs of the colour. The iron is alſo diſcovered in theſe 


waters by their ſtriking a blue colour with a ſolution of | 


fxed alkaline falts that have been calcined with animal 
coals, or with a tincture made by digeſting Pruſſian blue 


in volatile alkaline ſpirits. This phlogiſticated alkali, | 


ſays Bergman, 18 beſt prepared from four parts of Pruſ- 
Gan blue, boiled with one part of alkali, in a ſufficient 
quantity of water 3 the clear liquor, ſaturated with an 
acid, muſt then be freed by filtration from the ſmall por- 
tion of Pruſſian blue which is ſeparated. The method 
by vegetable aſtringents, as galls, ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
minute portions of iron, provided the liquor contains no 
more acid than is ſufficient to keep the metal diſſolved; 
but if the quantity of acid is very large, aſtringents give 
no notice of the iron; whereas the tincture of Pruſſian 
blue diſcovers it univerſally, If the iron be held in ſo- 


lution by fixed air, the latter will fly off on expoſing the | 
vater in an open veſſel, and then the iron will fall to the 


bottom in the form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh brown pow- 
der, or ochre ;, but if the iron be held in ſolution by the 
vitrio:ic acid, in the form of green vitriol, or copperas, 
this precipitation of ochre does not happen. Some cha- 
Iybeate waters reſemble a ſolution of vitriol of iron in 
common ſpring-waterz ſtriking a blue or black colour 
with galls, depoſiting fome of their iron in form of an 
ochre, and retaining part of it for a length of time, and 
yielding, in evaporation, a faline matter, which com- 
municates a ſerruginous impregnation to freſh water, and 
which appears to be a true vitriol of iron. Other wa- 
ters reſemble a ſolution of the ſame vitriol, with an ad- 
mixture of the mineral fixt alkaline ſalt; and like fuck 
a mixture, according to the diſcovery of Mr. Reynolds, 
they ltrike, when freſh, a purple colour with galls, ſoon 
depoſit the whole of their iron, and yield, on evapora- 
tion, not a vitriol or chalybeate ſalt, but a ſalt compoſed 
of the acid of vitriol and alkali, and ſometimes a litile 
pure alkali, beſides that which is ſatiated with aeid. In 


general, a blue or black colour, produced with galls, may | 


be regarded as a mark of the abſence of alkaline falt; 
and a purple, as a mark that either the water originally 
contained an alkali, or has become alkaleſcent, or verg- 
ing to putrefaction, by ſtanding. Chalybeate water 
may be known to be vitriolic by its auſtere, ſtyptic 
are +: . | N 
The vitriol of copper, or copper diſſolved by any acid, 
may be diſcovered by adding ſome of the volatile ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, which produces a fine blue colour, or 


by the addition of clean iron, upon the ſurface of which | 


the copper is precipitated in its metallic ſtate. If any 


portion of diſengaged acid or alkali be contained in Wa- | c 
tr, it may be known by the taſte, by changing the co- | 


lour of ſyrup of violets, or tincture of turnſole, and by 
adding the preciſe quantity of acid or alkali that is ne- 
cellary for the ſaturation of the contained diſengaged ſa- 


line matter. When the water contains an acid, the ad- 


dition of ſyrup of violets, or tincture of turnſole, pro- 
auces a red colour, and changes the colour of paper 
unge by ſaturated tincture of turnſole, with a little 


ſtarch boiled in it, into red. A ſingle grain, ſays Berg- 
man, of highly concentrated vitriolic acid, communi- | 


cates a vihble red tinge to 172,300 grains, or 408 cubic 
nchee, of the blue tincture of turnſole. The vitriolic 
acid may be diſcovered in any combination, by mixing 
with the matter to be examined any inflammable ſub- 
N and expoſing it to a red heat, in which caſe the 
alt particle of the acid will be rendered ſenſible by the 
ru or by the volatile ſulphureous acid thence pro- 
The ingenious Dr. Percival, in his Eſſay on Mater, has 
ane ren, that the vitriolie acid, or Ah the ſalt con- 
git is in a ſtate of ſolution in water, is ſeparable 
e boiling heat, and that thus the hardeſt waters, ow- 


15 this quality to chat ſubſtance, might be rendered 


11 


the addition of ſyrup of violets to water changes it to | 


WAT 


a bright greön, it ſhews that an alkaline falt is contained 


in the water, However, when the water is firſt taken up 


from the well, the alkaline ſalt is uſually ſaturated wit 
fed air, and therefore does not change the ſyrup green. 
t is, indeed, often ſuper-ſaturated with fixed air, and 
therefore turns the ſyrup red. But the air ſoon flies off 
on expoſure, and the above effect is produced; the wa- 
ter 18 alſo ſouhd ſofter than the common water, and la- 
thers better with ſoap. But earthy and metallic ſub- 
ſtances alſo change ſyrup of violets green. In order to 
aſcertain the foſſile alkali, add a little fixed alkaline falt, 
and if no powder falls to the bottom, and the water 
does not become turbid, it may be concluded that the 
water is impregnated with the foſſile alkali. The paper 


_ tinged with tincture of turnſole, already mentioned, after 


being made red by diſtilled vinegar, ſerves to diſcover al- 
kalies, by recovering its blue colour more or lets com- 
pletely ; or the blue colour of the paper is heightened by 


the alkali. Thus, alſo, the watery tincture of Braſil 


wood is red, but readily takes a ble colour from alkalies; 


paper ſteeped in this tincture, with a little ſtarch boiled 


in it, is allo red, and equally fit for this purpoſe. Acids 
Induce a yellow colour upon paper, tinged by Brafil 


wood, and reſtore immediately the original red colour 


to the paper which has been made blue by alkalies-. Wa- 
tery tincture of turmeric is more or leſs changed to a 


brown by alkalies ; and paper tinged by this tincture, and 
ſtarch, poſſeſs the ſame property with the ſoregoing; 
When waters, {ſtrongly impregnated with fixed air, are 
firſt taken up from the fountain, they change ſyrup of 
violets red. As the air flies off, this redneſs diſappears 
and if the water contained an alkali, it will, on the far- 
ther eſcape of the fixed air, turn green. If water con- 
tains ſea-ſalt, oil of vitriol dropped into it will «cauſe 
white noxious fumes to ariſe : i{ a ſufficient quantity of 


the oil of vitriol be added, and the watcr evaporated, a 
true Glauber's ſalt will remain inſtead of the ſea-ſalt; _ 


the reſiduum of theſe waters crackles and flics when 
placed on a red-hot: iron. Common ſalt contained in 
waters, forms, with a ſolution of ſilver in nitrous acid, a 
white precipitate, or luna cornea ;. and may alſo be 
known by its cryſtallization. Marine ſalt with earthy 


baſis produces the ſame effect upon ſolution of filver, 
and alſo forms a precipitate, when fixed alkali is added; 


the acrimony, bitterneſs, and deliqueſcency of this ſalt, 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh it. Glauber's ſalt is diſcovered in 


- waters by adding a ſolution of mercury in nitrous acid, 


and forming with it a turbith mineral; or by cryſtalliza- 


tion; or by adding a ſolution of fixed alkali, which will 


make the water turbid, and the earthy baſis of the ſalt 
w1ll fall to the bottom in the form of a white powder. 
Vitriolic ſalts with earthy baſis may be diſcovered in 
water, by either of the methods juſt recited. 


Any mcetallic ſubſtance, diſſolved in water by any acid, 55 
may be diſcovered in mineral waters, by adding ſome of 


the liquor ſaturated by the colouring matter of Pruſſian 
blue, which produces no effects upon any neutral falts 
with earthy or aikaline baſes, but decompoſes all metal- 
lic ſalts; ſo that if no precipitate be formed upon add- 


ing ſome of this liquor, the water contains no metallic 
ſalt; but if a precipitate is formed, the water does con- 


tain ſome metallic ſalt. 


Sulphur, and liver of ſulphur, may be diſcovered in 20. 


ters by their ſingular ſmell, and by the black colour which 


theſe ſubſtances give to white metals, or to their preci- 
pitates, but eſpecially to ſilver. Bergman obſerves, that 
the preſence of ſulphur in certain waters of the er 


kind may be detected, by adding a ſmall quantity o 


concentrated nitrous acid, which correCts and finally de- 


ſtroys the fetid ſmell, and precipitates the ſulphur. _ 
If water contains an earth deprived of fixed air, it may 


be diſcovered by adding fixed air to it; for then the 2wa- 


ter will become turbid, and the earth fall to the bottom. 


But if it contains an earth ſuperſaturated with fixed air, 


drawing part of it away by the air-pump, or expoſing the 
water to the air, or to warmth, it will alſo precipitate 
the earth. Bergman informs us, that if the ſmalleſt por- 
tion of calcareous earth, or lime, combined in any man- 
ner whatever, be contained, even in a large quantity of 
water, a ſmall cryſtal of the acid of $UGaR, no larger 


than the head of a pin, beg. dropped into it, will pro? 


duce ſky and clouds, cauſed by a precipitate formed of 
the calcareous earth, combined with the acid, and which 
is inſoluble in water. Scarce any water, he ſays, is per- 
ſectly free from calcareous earth; and even with reſpect 


to that which is the pureſt, this teſt is ſo ſenſible, that 


when the water has ſtood twenty-four hours after it has 
been dropped into it, it will preſent ſome appearance of 
this peculiar precipitate. A combination of the ſaccha- 
rine acid, with an alkaline falt, produces the ſame ef- 
fect ſtill more ſenſibly, in conſequence of a double af- 


finity. No acid, alkaline, or earthy body whatever, is 
a 9 85 capable 
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capable of decompounding the compound thus formed 


over the fire, long before it is hot enough to boil, 


find great benefit from them. 1 N 
In confirmed conſumptions, and ulcers of the lungs, the 


Time moſi proper. The beſt hour 'of drinking them ® 


W AT 


of the ſaccharine acid, and calcareous earth. Finally, 
water may be known to contain fixed air by its ſparkling, 
on being poured from one veſſel to another, by the ex- 
ploſion which follows its being ſhook in a phial half 
filled with it, and by the bubbles which ariſe when placed 


Waters of this kind allo precipitate lime from Iime-wa- 
ter, on admixture with the latter, and corrode, and even 


diflolve iron, when freſh taken up. See WATER, fupra. | 
See alſo, ſor various teſts of waters, AciDp Lx. 


As to the uſe of mineral waters, the learned Heiſter ob- 
ſerves, that in general they are found to agree much bet- 
ter with perſons in the middle flages of life than with 


the very old or very young. If any general rule can be | 


given in this caſe, it is, that peopleahould not take them 
when younger than eighteen, or when older than fixty. 
Young people, eſpecially ſuch as are under ten years old, 
ſhould by no means be allowed to drink the chalybeate 
waters, becauſe of the tender ſtate of their viſceraz and 
older people than thoſe of ſixty are never found to re- 
ceive any benefit from them, unleſs they are of very ro- 
buſt conſtitutions, or have been long accuſtomed to the 
drinking of tkem. In ſome caſes, however, particularly in 
hectics, young people may be allowed to drink the milder 
kinds mixed with an equal quantity of milk, and often 


ſtronger chalybeate waters are found to do no ſort of ſe:- 
vice, but rather hurt; but in caſes where the ulcers are 
but beginning, the drinking of the weaker ones with milk 
has been known to do great good. In ſpittings of blood 
ariſing from ulcerations of the lungs, the ſtronger cold 


chalybeate waters do nothing but harm ; but in the ſame | 
caſes, where the milder kinds are taken warm, and 


mixed with an equal quantity of milk, they are found to 
be very beneficial. 'T hey muſt never be taken in caſes of 


dyſenterics, in confirmed drophes, nor where there is a | 


ſtone in the bladder or kidneys; but in cedematous ſwell- 
ings of the legs and feet, they are often found highly 
uſeful. In venereal cafes, whether recent, or of long 
ſtanding, they do not cure, but they diſpoſe the body 
the more readily to be cured ; but in alimpie gonorrhea, 


, where there is no venereal taint, they have been often 


known to cure, when all other methods have failed: 


Metbod of taking them. All people who are of a pletho- 


ric habit ought to be blooded before they begin to take 
them; for by this means there 1s a freer acceſs given 


them into the veſſels, and they become much more able 


to correct the whoie maſs. Perſons who are not of a 
plethoric habit have no occaſion to bleed before they take 
them, but all ought to take a gentle purge to clear the 
prime viz; and to this purpoſe nothing is more proper 


than the common purging ſalts of Epſom, or Glauber's ; | 


but all the draſtic purges are carefully to be avoided on 
this occaſion, ſuch as ſcammony, reſin of jalap, and the 
like. If there be indications for vomiting in the patient, 
ſuch as pains, and a ſenſation of weight at the ſtomach, 


with bitternels in the mouth, nauſeas, and reachings to | 
vomit, then it is extremely proper to give, a day or two 


before the beginning of the courſes of the waters, a gen- 
tle doſe of ipecacuanha. 1 85 


early in the morning; fix or ſeven o'clock is very proper, 


becauſe they then have time to finiſh their operation before | 


dinner, but earlier than this is not ſo proper; and thoſe 
who go to the wells or ſprings at three or four in a morn- 
ing, are expoſed to all the injuries of a cold and damp 
air, which prevents perſpiration, and often brings on 
coughs and other diſorders of the breaſt and head. It 


was formerly a cuſtom to drink them in an afternoon, 


but this is at preſent left off, as ſound to produce many 
diforders of the ſtomach ; and ſuch as are deſirous of 
having the utmoſt effects of the waters, content them- 


ſelves at this time of the day with drinking them at home | 


in {mall quantities, and mixed with wine. | 

Seaſon mot proper. Ihe ſummer is the ſeaſon in which 
the mineral waters are to be drank with the greateſt ad- 
vantage. The months of June, July, and ee are 
more proper for the taking of them than any other time of 
the year; but upon urgent occaſions, the courſe of them 
may be begun in May, and continued till September ; 


and in ſome extraordinary caſes, the uſe of them may be | 


allowed even in winter. Ry 

Acid of drinking them. It is always proper to begin 
the uſe of them by ſmall quantities, and gradually in- 
creaſe them to larger. Thus the firſt day it may be pro- 


the ſecond day a quatt may be drank z and on the third 
or fourth, three pints; after this the quantity may be 
increaſed to two quarts a day, and more than this it is 


per to drink about a pint and a half at four draughts ; | 


not proper to take, unleſs the perſon be of a very robuſt 
- IJ 


the diet at this time; and to thei 


habit; for many people have injured themſelves h 


ing too large quantities. The quantity that ; 
* . $ 
the molt the ſtrength will bear, whether it he _ 


J tak. 
ken as 
or four pints, is to be continued every day Pg three, 
night or three weeks, or longer, if the nature of 1 
eaſe requires it; and when the courſe is to be b e dif. 
it muſt be done in the ſame manner in which, «ied, 
gan, by taking leſs and leſs every day, till the 3 de. 
dually worn off, and no purge or other medicin 18 gra- 
ceſſary afterwards. em. 
The mineral waters in general operate in ſome co f 
tions by ſtool, and in others by urine ſingly; but in _ 
they operate both ways together. Thele are both = 
proper ways of excretion, and which ever nature ch 4 
the waters ſhould paſs off by, it is to be ju agel ooſes 
and ſalutary, and by no means to be checked. If . 
diſcharge by urine be plentiful, and the bowels are _ g 
but once a day, it is very well in many conſtitutions. = 
where, as in {ome conſtitutions, it happens that the = 
ters actually act as aſtringents in the bowels, this 38 
be prevented, and a ſmall doſe of the common ae 
ſalts is to be taken in the firſt draught of the waters cer 
morning. | J 
In the taking of them it is to be obſerved, that they are 
not to be poured down as it were all at once; by 
ſtomach is often loaded and injured by this; but the fil 
glaſs ſhould be ſuffered to pals off, and then, after walk. 
ing about for ten minutes or longer, a ſecond is to be 
taken, and ſo on; and no draught ſhould exceed half 3 
pint in quantity; ſo that the taking of the whole quaniiy 


in this manner {hould be the buſiaeſs of an hour and x 


half, or two hours. After this it is proper to uſe mode. 


rate exerciſe by walking, or otherwile, till dinner time; 
and in the mean time, if the watcrs would paſs off by 


urine or ſtool, this muſt be by no means repreſſed. Peg 


ple who have very weak and tender ſtomachs, or who 
have diſorders of the breaſt, and drink the waters in 4 
rainy ſeaſon, ſhould have them gently warmed before they 


take them: this is beſt done by ſetting a glaſs of them 


in a veſſel of hot water, and they are only to be ſuffered 
to ſtand thus till moderately hot, and then kmmediately 


_ drank off; for if heated to too high a degree, they eaſily 


loſe their virtues by evaporation. | 

All perſons are to regulate the quantity of the waters they 
drink by the ſtrength of their own conſtitution ; however 
ſmall a quantity they perceive to be enough, and to ope- 
rate in the manner they expect, they are to be content- 
ed with that, and never to teize nature to make her bear 


„ more. 


It is a certain rule in regard to all mineral waters, that 
they are much the beſt when drank at the place though 
ſome of them bear carriage much better than others. It 
is a neceſlary caution, that the motion of the body be 
never violent in the time of taking the waters; for if it 
produce ſweat it always obſttucts, in ſome degree, their 
operation by urine or ſtool; and it flatulences are trou- 
bleſome at the time, it will be proper to take candied 
orange-peel, or ſome other carminative, at the time. In 


order to have all the good effects of the waters, a regu- 


lation of diet is extremely neceſſary; it is proper to cine 


and ſup caily, and the dinner ſhould not be too heavy: 


It is a good rule, indeed, under ſuch a courſe as this, 


never to cat or drink ſo much as one can, but always to 
riſe with an appetite. The foods principally to be oil 
ed, during ſuch a courſe, are ſuch as are dried in the 
' ſmoke, or have been long kept in falt; and the fleth of 


- young animal» is in general to be greatly preferred to that 


of old ones; and in general, a too great quantity 2 
getables, eſpecially of tlie flatulent ones, 18 t0 be avol 95 
Lamb, chickens, veal, and the like, are molt proper 10 


e are to be added the 
: L to: 1 
tender river-ſilh, as trout and pike. Broths alſo of a 


. a N Fe 3 0 . * : o 1d 
| kinds are good; and peas, kidney-beans, ſpinach, ane 


＋ : at is caten 
aſparagus, ate all very proper. Ihe bread that is cate 


under the courſe ſhould never be ſtale; the moſt proper 


drink at the time is good wine, and if the perſon 1s m” 
over thirſty, it is beſt to drink this pure, not mixcd 5 
water ; but in this caſe it is only to be allowed within 4 
bounds of moderation; half a pint, at the vtmoſt, ol 
meal, to thoſe who have not been habituated to : 3 
to thoſe who have, ſomewhat leſs than ther money 
quantity. The liquor next proper aſter wine, 3 N 
and well-bodied ale; but ſuch as Is either e a 
menting, or ſo old as to be ſtale, is by n0 ne 
uſed, Acids, tea, and other things, which dec 5 | 
theſe waters, ſhould not be taken for ſome time 

or aſter drinking them. oy ate all 
Violent N la wrong; but different pan Ranged » 
bear different degrees of it; and thoſe of at 10 
tuitous habits ſhould uſe conſiderably more! an 


- | for the 
The ſeaſon of the year is alſo to be regardes 3 is too 


. . : ' oler 
ſame degree of exerciſe that is good in à coe much 
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much in a hotter air. The greateſt caution, in the cbutſe | cafion them, and after this, tincture of cardamom ſeeds, 
of taking theſe taters, is wy avoid too much ſitting ſtill, | or ſome other ſuch carminative, uſually takes effect. In 
either after the taking of them, or after meals; for the | cafes where the pains are more violent and obſtinate, a 
waters remaining in the body, or the food remaining un- glyſter of camomile flowers boiled in milk, with a little 
digeſted, from thele cauſes the conſequence is, that the] ſugar, may be given at times, and the waters afterwards 
atient is ſubject to flatulences, colies, diarrhœas, and] muſt be drank in ſmall quantities, and always warmed. 
zins of the ltomach. Sleeping immediately after meals] If an immoderate flux of the menſes or hxmorrhoids 
is alſo impropers, as it occahons at this time diſorders of | ſhould happen during the time of taking the waters, it 
the kead, and many other complaints. g Will be proper to abſtain from the uſe of them on that 
There are tome cales, however, in which the mineral wa-| occaſion ſor a ſew we to, but if theſe evacuations are in 
ders may be drank with great advantages by perſons con-| a moderate degree, the waters may be continued, only 
fined to their bed: thus, gouty, paralytic, and other ex- taking them in tmaller quantity, and not quite cold: 
tremely emaciated or weak perſons, have often found| Sometimes intermitrent fevers come on while perſons are 
reat benefit by this method. Slare even goes fo far as drinking the waters; but theſe are not to be regarded as 
to adviſe this as te beſt method of taking them in all] any very bad caſe; for if the uſe of the waters be conti- 
caſes z but the more judicious writers all judge him in an] nued, and the carminatives and bitters of the common. 
error in this, becauſe there are very many reafons whymo-| kind taken at times with them, they are uſually ſoon. 
tion and bodily exerciſe, after the drinking of them, muſt | cured. Pains of the gout, rheumatiſm, ſeiatica, bind 
be beneficial. It is proper to abſtain, as much as poſſi-] teeth, alſo ſometimes return upon people accuſtomed to 
le, from al! ſorts of paſſions, during the courſe of tak- | them, while they arc in a courle of the waters; but theſe _ 
ing theſe waters. Violent anger, grief, or terrors and | are not to be greatly regarded; for they uſually go off 
fights, have been known to occaſion more miſchief at | again very eaſily, only by continuing the uſe of the wa- 
ſuch a time than they would otherwiſe have done; and | ters, and require no peculiar care: only, during the time 
all people are to abſtain as much as may be from venery | the pains laſt, ſome comforting cordial may be taken at 
during the time, leſt it too much debilitate the body, al-] times; and it they are violent, a few drops of laudanum 
ready weakened by the difcharges occaſioned by the wa-] may be taken every night going to reſt, or a few == 
ters by tool and urine. Soppers ſhould be moderate | of the ſtorax pill. Sec Heiiter's Compend. Medic. Pract. 
during the courſe, and the wine drank at that meal | cap. 20. See the following articles. | | | 
ſhould be diluted with water it is always very adviſe- | Ihe kinds of mincral waters are various, as are the kinds 
able in this caſe alſo to walk for ſome time after ſupper, of compoſitions of the minerals with which they are im- 
that the ſleep may be more quiet, ſound, and refreſhing. | pregnated. 3 5 
And the cold air of the night, eſpecially if it be a damp] Some are /imple, as only containing mineral particles of 
ſeaſon, is cautiouſly to be avoided, leſt it occaſion ca-] one fort; others mixed, of two, three, four, or more 
tarrhs, and other diſorders; for this reaſon, it is proper | ſorts. . | | 5 Y 
to ſup early all the while. 1 | | | Hence we have, 1. Metallic waters, in different parts; 
Symptoms attending the taking of theſe waters, Theſe are | as golden, filver, copper, tin, leaden, and iron waters. 
of many kinds, and differ greatly from the ſame waters | 2. Saline waters, Viz. nitrous, aluminous, vitriolate, and 
drank at the ſame ſeaſon, in perions of different habits | thoſe of common ſalt. RS, „%% NE A 
and conſtitutions, One of the moſt common is a bind-| 3. Bituminous, ſulphureous, antimonial, carbonaceous, and 
ing of the bowels ; and from this there often ariſe pains | amber waters. „„ „ | 
in the bowels, colics, and vomitings, with other the like | 4. Earthy and tony waters; viz. lime, chalk, oker, cinna- 
diſorders. People of melancholy, hypochondriac, and | bar, marble, and alabaſter waters. _ „** 
bhyſteric habits, are more ſubject than any others to this! To which ſome add mercurial waters | 
complaint from them: this is a ſymptom eaſily removed | This diviſion of mineral waters is taken from their eſ- 
by any of the mild cathartics, and nothing in particular | ſences; that is, from the mineral particles they con- 
is more proper for that purpoie than a decoction of ſena, tain. „ 0 „„ 
tamarinds, and rhubarb, to be taken a few ſpoonfuls at | Dr. Falconer, from a review of the impregnation of mi- 
a time, as occaſion ſhall require. A fmall doſe of the. neral waters, divides them, as in the following table, into 
cooling ſalts may alſo be taken, but all the hot and refi-| thoſe impregnated with ER | 
nous purges are apt to occaſion hypercatharſes. On the n 
other hand, ſome are thrown into a diarrhoea by them, 
and this is often a ſalutary ſymptom ; and while the pa- 
tient's ſtrength is unhurt, and he is not found to ſuffer| _ 
any great inconvenience ſrom it, this is by no means to Saline 
be checked; for very often the patient is greatly relieved Bodies. 
by a copious diſcharge of the noxious humours this way, 
= 5 a rev in the ſame courſe, becomes abſo- | | 
utely cure this means: but when the perſon is per- 1 Bo | 3 : 
ceived to be ue weakened by this ente and A FF 0 Simple, om _ mm . 
attended with nauſeas, vomitings, and pains in the bowels, Inflam- \ | 2 | Sul 18 8 10 90 wk 
it mult be carefully checked or reſtrained. This is often mable L 9 he Pee gy 7 cafe 
FRY * g 15 Bodies. Com- F 11. Hep. ſulph. with an alkali 
done by drinking the ſame waters in a ſmaller quantity, | | 12. Hep. ſulph. c. calce viva. 
and warm inſtead of cold; but if this do not prove ſuf- | „„ \ 13. Vitriolic acid in form of 
went, {mall draughts of ciunamon-watey are to be al-| Copper, VVV 
lowed, and, if neceſſary, ſmall doſes of diaſcordium every 5 
might. In cafes where the waters take this turn violently, | 
115 proper to abſtain from them for ſome days, and then | 
to take to them again with great caution, and in ſmall 
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N Acid. 1. Vitriolic acid per fe. 
(Simple, „ 2. Foſſile alkali per ſe. 
J Akai. 0 3. Volatile alkali per fe. 
- Very dubious. | 
4. Glauber's ſalt, 

5. Vitr. ammon, verydubious 
6, Common ſalt. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


(compound, 


Sal ammon, very dubious 


14. Fixt vitriolic acid in form 
of green vitriol. 
15. Vol. vitriolie acid, as in 


| 
tion by 4 many chalybeates. 
quantities. | | | 


l | 8 1 : 16. Hep. ſulph. with an alkali 
dome perſons, at their firſt entering on a courfe of the] Bodies. . F 8 F qucklime: 
8 waters, are thrown into vomitings by them; ande 5 5 8 5 _ ie Fidele aid in fem or 
theſe are ſometimes ſalutary, ſometimes merely ſympto-- 8 f Zinc. 1 25 ee e eee, 
ae lf it be ſalutary, the perſon is always the better N 

r it, 


8 | 20. Calcareous earth in folu- 
ana the noxious humours are very happily atte- | 


nuated and diſcharged this way by the waters: in this | 


| tion, by being deprived of 
Cale, all the caution neceſſary is not to drink too much 


fixable air. 


y | 

| Simple, Ry A 3 , by being 
a them at a time, and lometimes, between whiles, to 1 & | united with it in over- 
ey nk of ſome bitter tinctute. But if, on the con- Earthy 4 | 2 in f f ſe · 
8 Patient is greatly weakened by this vomiting, bodies. (22. en orm of ſe · ; 
{rink ee is to drink ſmaller quantities, and to eat and | . e wm — Spurious p 
an more ſparingly at meals. Sometimes this ſymptom Compound—wit „ 
"les from a redundance of b 


Glauber's ſalt. 


wa | vitriohe acid, f | 
ile, or of pituitous hu- 9 a 24. Earth of alum—in form 


mo | | 
urs from the ſtomach and bowels, not having been _ | 


Meer by a purge before the e 


— — — 5 


: 4 We, | of alum. | | 

s caſe a gentle purge is to b 23 45 —— cmwon mm $4 5+ In ſolution, or mixture? 
common tre by Se is to be given, and after that the Arial whe | 26. In diffuſion. = 
— ngt ening and bitter ſtomachies, and the Rods Pixable Air 27, Q. In ſolution, diffuſion, 
mx} re altcrwards to be cautioully taken in ſmall | Bodies. ] FIxable gur. £ | or mixture? 

hen "a 22 ; | | * Inflammable Air 28. Probably only in diffuſion. 
and the „ Patient is attacked with violent colic pains, 


0 mY common method of cating candied 
e Carminative ſceds, 
pg is 10 be given to ev 
Ol. IV, NY 395. | 


orange-peel, | The moſt uſual and celebrated diviſion is borrowed from 
does not take effect, a gentle] the manner wherein they affect our ſenſes; with regard 
acyate the humours which oc-| to which there are ten kinds; viz. acid, bitter, hot, cold, 
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vily.and fat, poiſonous, coloured, boiling, petriſying, in-\ they are generated from mineral ſalts, which 


cru/tating and ſaline. 


Sone conſiderable -natvralifts and phyſicians, among WareRs, boiling, or bubbling, are produced either þ 


whom is the learned Dr. Donald Monro, have made a 
diviſion of mineral waters from their difference of tem- 
perature into hot and cold, or therme and acidule, | 
WarTtRs, acid, called alſo acidule, ariſe from the admix- 
ture of vitriol, nitre, alum, ſalt, &c. in them. Theſe 
are coll, and are very frequent, there being not reckoned 
leſs than a thodſand in Germany alone: ſome of which 
are ſaid to be ſour as vinegar, and to be uſed inſtead 
thereof ; others vinous, and ſerving for wine; others 
altringent, &c. 5 | | | 
There is alſo a conſiderable number of cold mineral wa- 
tcrs in England; but the number of hot ones is very| 
ſmall. See ActpuLx. | 
WATERS, hot, called THERM=, ariſe from the admixture 
of ſulphureous particles and fumes, &c. Of theſe, the 
hotteſt is that in Japan, which, it is ſaid, no fire can 
bring water to equal; and which keeps hot thrice as long 
as common water boiled. | 
The cauſe of the heat of theſe waters may be, in ſome 
inſtances, ſubterrancous fire: in other cafes the heat 
ariſes from the mineral ingredients with which they are 
1mpregnated in their paſſage : and the ſame may be ſaid 
of thoſe waters that are cooler than the common tempe- 
rature of the atmoſphere.. Thus it is known, that quick- 
lime, the pyrites ſtone, and other ſubſtances, thrown 
into water, will make it warm: and on the contrary, 
_ ſalts of various kinds make it colder than before. 
The warm waters poficſs many of the virtues and pro- 
perties of cold waters, which are impregnated in the ſame 
manner; but they are in many caſes preferable, as by 
their warmth they are more agreeable to the ſtomachs of 


weak perſons, and promote perſpiration. The w.rm| WATERS, chalybeate, are thoſe which, beſide iron held in 


waters are alſo uſed as warm baths ; which, by reſtoring 
the iibres, are uſeful in many diſorders ariſing from ri- 
gidity, ſpaſm, &c. Hence is derived their great uſe in 
rheumatiſms, inflammations, coſtiveneſs, &c. The cure 
is commonly aſſiſted by the internal uſe of thoſe waters | 
at the ſame time. For complaints of a particular part 
of the body, the part is either fomented with the warm 
water, or the water is pumped upon the diſeaſed part. 
There are allo contrivances for converting theſe wwatcrs 
ipto ſteam or vapour; hence called vapour BATHS. 5 
'Baths are likewiſe made of the mud formed at the bot- | 
tora of theſe waters, and they have been ſerviceable in 
removing pains and aches, and paralytic and other com- 
plaints: the mud being either rubbed on the part, or the 
part immerſed in it. When the mud is colleQed in 
quantity in a reſervoir for theſe purpoſes, it is called the 
mud bath, 8 2 | NOTES 
Werks, ) and int, owe their virtues to a bituminous 
and ſulphureous matter; as ambers, petroleum, pitch, 
Raphi, Xe-..- 7 | „„ 
WATERS, bitter, are produced from an impure ſulphur, bi- 
tamen, nitre, and ſometimes copper. Such are the la- 
cus Aſphaltites, | „„ 5 
WATERS, gcry cli, have their riſe from a mixture of ni- | 
tre and alum; or of mercury, iron, &c. The depth of 
the ſource or ſpring too may have ſome effect. 

« r 3 
is great variety. | N | 
1. Near Armagh in Ireland is a lake, wherein a ſtaff 
being fixed ſome months, it is affirmed, that the part 
which ſtuck in the mud will be turned into iron; and 


WarTERs which change the nature of bodies. Of theſe there | 


that part encompaſſed with the water into hone-ſtone ; | 


the reſt remaining as before. Thus Gyraldus and Migi- 
nus; but Brietius very rightly denies it. | | 
2. In the northern part of Ulſter is ſaid to be a ſpring, 
which, in the ſpace of ſeven years, petriſies wood, or 
coaverts it into ſtone. The like waters are alſo ſaid 


to be found in divers other parts, as in Hungary, Bur- | 


gundy, &c. And Vitruvius mentions a lake in Cappa- 


docia, which converts wood into ſtone in one day: but | 


theſe accounts are not ſuſhiciently atteſted. See PETRI- 
TACTION, and PETKIEYiNG Vaters. 780 85 
3. There are alſo waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute or turn 
iron iuto cor. See Zuni drt. 
4. Others are ſaid to change the colour of the hair. 
Gyraldus mentions a ſpring in Ireland, wherein if a per- 


| 


ſon were waſhed, he inſtantly became grey; but this is | 


incredible. 


WarEtrs, poiſons, are occaſioned by their creeping | 


through arſenical, antimonial, and mercurial earths ; or 
being impregnated by their fumes. Such are the lacus 
Aſphaltites, and divers waters about the Alps, &c, which 
immediately kill thoſe who drink of them: but theſe are 
moſt of them filled up with ſtones; which is one reaſon 
why ſo few are known, | 
WaTERSs, ſaline, are generated two ways; either they are 


The learned Mr. Monro has an enquiry into chal 


which ot them is moſt proper in the various giſcales aud 


a diſtance from it. For the reſult of his enguiry, {: 


BY | | 


W AT 


they meet 
Ir ſpr ings, 
Ya 


with in their paſſage, before they arrive at the 


current of air, or elſe by a ſulphureous, 
ſpirit, mixed with the water in the . TI 
phurcous, the water is hot; if nitrous, cold * 
the waters that boil, as if hot, are not ſo; but a 
are cold: we read both of thermæ YR 
boil. Sce Boiling SPRINGS. On OY IE tn 
There are divers other waters, which have ver { 
properties, not reducible to any of theſe affe 1 1 
1. is that ſpring in Portugal, which abſorbs all bodie oa 
into it, though the lighteſt : and not far from it 2 
is ſaid to have been anciently another, in which by 
dies, not the heavieſt, could fink. _ N 
2. In Andaluſia, we are afſured by Euſeb. Niremb 
genſis, there is a lake which foretels approaching ſtor £ 
by making a terrible roaring, that may be heard ei hg, 
or twenty miles diſtance. es | 4885 
3. In Granada is ſaid to be a well, whoſe water difſolie 
1tones. | 143 | | y 
4. We read of a ſpring in Arcadia, which re 
thoſe wh drank of 10 eien ee 
In the iſland of Chio is ſaid to be a ſpring. wh 
ones thoſe who drink of it into fools. e rg 
6. There are ſprings in divers parts of England, Wales 
Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the flux ang 
reflux of the ſea; and ſome are even ſaid to ebb and foy 
againſt the tide. See SPRINGS. = 
Add, 7. Slalactical waters, which form ſtony icicles from 
the tops of caverns _ 8 | 
Mineral I aters may, again, be diſtributed, according t. 
their medical properties and effects, under the ſollowing 
denominations. | | 


gular 


ſolution by means of fixed air, &c. uſually contain ſe1-{ilt, 
the foſſile alkali, a purging ſalt, or other ſubſtances, See 
Mincral WATERS ſupra. 


waters, in which he conſiders them with regard to their 
medical uſe, in order to diſcover what their real or com- 
parative ſtrength is, how they bear carriage, and how 
long they retain their virtues; that phyſicians may judge 


circumſtances of patients; which muſt be drank at the 
ſountain-head, and which may be conveniently drank x 


Med, Eff. Edinb. vol, iii. art. 7. Abridg. vol. i. p. 1th, 
Chalybeate waters have a briſk, acidulous, or vinous tate 
when freſh, and tinge the ſtools with black. Some of 
them are rarely obſerved, and ſome ſcarcely ever, to gie 
any black tinge to the fzces, though drank in large 
quantity; a phenomenon, ſays Dr. Lewis, which, per 
haps may be aſcribed to their depoſiting of their Iron in 
the firſt paſſages in an indiſſoluble and inactive ſtate, f. 
ther than to the cauſe which ſome have aſſigned, their 
carrying it entire into the blood. 5 mY, 
Theſe waters taken inwardly ſtrengrhen the conſtitution 
in general, increaſe the tone of the fibres, quicken 1 
circulation, and reſtore a proper conſiſtence to the bloc 
when in a too thin and watery ſtate. And hence ot 
are found to invigorate the whole frame. They are 915 
in diſeaſes ariſing from weakneſs; in ſpaſmodic 1 es 
ariſing from too great irritability and relaxation . ” 
nervous ſyſtem, in the fluor albus, and glects 3 dogs 
_ obſtructions ; in hyſteric and hypochondriacal diſorder 1 
in loſs of appetite and digeſtion; and in 3 variety 
other complaints. e 
Theſe waters are taken to the quantity 
pints or more in a dap, divided into diffe 
require the ſame caution in their uſe, 4 
chalybeates. Of theſe waters there are 25 
ton, Malvern, Harrowgate, Llandrindod, 
Buxton, Spa, Ke. | 
Theſe waters may be imitated by impreg 
which iron-filings, or wire have been in 
air; or they may be made according to 
under PrRMON TF, and Sea Mats. — 
WATERS, any rv purging, contain à greater P 


of two or three 
rent doſes ; an 
as the artificia 
ſe of Illing 
Tunbridge, 


nating ater, in 
fuſed with fixed 
the directions 


here- 
f purging ſalt than any other ſolid matter, and, i * 
pe BS taken in {aſlicient \ rg} 1 (en 
pints, they operate by ſtool: and they nh erhauſt dle 
tage of other purges, that they do no ratives, tbef 
ſtrength. If taken in leſs N e are the «cate? 
operate chiefly by urine. Of theſe BE: | 
of Scarborough, Cheltenham, Bagnigges ©. 
vil Holt, Jeſſop, &c. | „ % a gallon ol 
Theſe whats ay be imitated by adding * E ncesd 


1 ; i d air, two oi i 
water impregnated with ſixe J a little fea-falt- 


Epſom or other purging ſalt, 2! Age impregnitel 


a 1 . 
his acvan 


derived from the ſca, by ſome ſubterraneous paſlage; or 


WATERS, ſulphureous, are thoſe v either 


WAT 


either with actual ſulphur, or with a phlogiſton and. an ; 


ich are the principles of ſulphur, whence the 
| acid, which har ese mel. They uſually ee 
oe” des, either the foſſile alkali, ſea-ſalt, a purging ſalt, 
en an earth, or other matter, and commonly ſeveral 
* theſe in different proportions. | 
It has been a ſubject of controverſy, whether theſe wa- 
75 contain ſulphur. Dr. Hoffman ſeems much to doubt 
* its exiſt2nce in the greater number of them; and Dr. 
Lacks has affirmed, that it is not to be found in the form 
of ſulphur in any water whatever; not even in that of | 
Aix la Chapelle, where a true and perfect ſulphur is 
found on the upper parts of the conduits through which 
the water paſſes; for he ſays that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, theſe 
waters do not contain ſulphur ſubſtantially diſſolved in 
them, but are impregnated with a phlogiſton and an 
acid, the principles of ſulphur, which, being in a vola- 
tile ſtate, are ſublimed, meet on the ſurface of the con- 
duits, and there unite into a true and perfect ſulphur, 
which did not naturally exiſt in the water, 
However, Dr. Rutty maintains the exiſtence of ſulphur 
in mineral waters; and Dr. Shaw and Dr. Short are ſaid 
to have found ſulphur in Harrowgate water. h 


Notwithſtanding the teſtimony of ſuch eminent perſons, | 
the more recent opinion of a phyſician, whom Dr. Monro | 


conſulted in 1768, is againſt the exiſtence of ſul- 
phur in ſuch waters: to this purpoſe, he ſays, that 


he has never obſerved any appearance of ſulphur in the | 


Harrowgate waters, nor any ſcum at the top of the well; 
and that he could not find any perſon in the neighbour- 


hood, who remembered the appearance of real ſulphur | 
ſublimed, upon taking up the itones at the bottom off 


the well, as mentioned by Dr. Neale. 


Dr. Watſon, in 1780, examined theſe waters, and found 


a cruſt adhering to the circular ſtone, contiguous to the 


ſurface of the water, a portion of which, being ſcraped | 


off, and put on a hot iron, burned with the flame and 
ſmell of ſulphur : whence, it may be inferred, that ſome- 
thing is ſublimed from the water, which either of itſelf 


is ſulphur, or which in conjunction with the air, or ſome | 


other principle, conſtitutes ſulphur. Tbis ingenious 


writer mentions che following experiment, which throws | 


no inconliderable light on the impregnatioa of /ulphure- 
ons waters in general. The acid of vitriol does not act 
upon the common Derbyſhire lead ore, except when it 
is aſſiſted by heat ; it then diſſolves it, and a great eſcape 
of air is obſerved : he made this air, difcharged from the 


ore, paſs through a high bended tube into a bottle full | 
of pump water : the watcy in a little time acquired the | 


fetid ſmell of Harrowgate water ; its taſte was the ſame 
as that of ſuch /ulphyreous waters as contain no ſalt; it 
was perfectly tranſparent, but in the courſe of twenty- 
four hours became cloudy, and loſt molt of its ſmell; 
it did not ſuffer any precipitation by the addition of the 
acid of vitriol; ſilver was blackened by being put into 
this water, and by being expoſed to the vapours which 
aroſe from it: from all theſe circumſtances it may pro- 
perly enough, he thinks, be called an artificial fulphure- 
os Water. 5 5 | | | | 
The ſame phenomena were obſerved by uſing black 
jack inſtead of lead ore; and air of the ſame kind may 


_ - be ſeparated from other ſubſtances, and by other means, | 


s well as by the acid of vitriol; and it ſeems very pro- 
2 bable, that che water's uſually called /ulphureous are im- 


Pregnated with this kind of air, which has been ſepa- | 


rated in the bowels of the earth, from particular mine- 
rals, eſpecially ſulphureous ones: and it has been re- 
marked of Harrowgate water, that as it ſprings up it is 


clear and ſparkling, and throws up a quantity of air- 


bubbles, ; f | 
Dr. Watſon ſuggeſts the following ſimple method of im- 


Pregnating common water with the ſulphureous proper- | 
ties of Harrowgate water: put into a phial holding four 


or five ounces, ſome pounded lead ore, and pour upon 
it ſome acid of vitriof; wrap a few folds of wet linen 
round one end of a bended tube; inſert this end into 
the neck of the phial ſo cloſely, that no air may paſs out 
of the phial except through the tube; the end of the 

tube being at ſome diſtance from the ſurface of the acid. 
Tut the other end of the tube into a bottle full of water; 
and by ſetting the phial on the hot bar of a grate, or by 


ome other means, heat the acid, which, as ſoon as it is | 


heated, will begin to act on the lead ore, and a great 
quantity of air will be diſcharged, which will paſs 
| through the tube into the water in the bottle, and in a 
e minutes the water will be impregnated with the ſul- 
Phureous properties of Harrowgate water. In order to 
make the reſemblance complete, the falt which /u/phure- 
% Water's ſeverally hold ſhould be added in due propor- 
uon to the water impregmated with the air. 
; cre is another way in which the impregnation of wa- 
with ſulphur may be ſuppoſed to ariſe, which will 
count for the ſaline taſte, as well as the fmcll of the 


water: Pater extracts from the aſhes of ſea-wiick 
burned to a black coal not only a great quantity of com- 


mon falt, but ſomething elfe alſo, by which, without 
loſing its tranſparency, it acquires both the ſmell and ſul- 


'Þhureous taſte of Harrowgate water, and by which it is 
enabled, like that water, to blacken filver and white 


paint. This ſomething Dr. Watſon is ſenſible may be 


what chemiſts call liver of ſulphur, or an union of ſul- 


phur with fixed alkali: no ſulphur, however, can be 
precipitated from the water by the acid of vitriol, though 
that acid turns it, as is the caſe with Harrowgate water, 
a little cloudy, | | : 

The air extracted from iron by the acid of ſea-falt im- 
pregnates water with a ſmell reſembling that of Harrow- 


gate water, but its difference both from the natural and 


the artificial /ulphureous waters may be eaſily diftinguiſh- 
ed, eſpecially after the water has ftood a few hours ex- 
poſed to the air. See Watſon's Chem. Eff. vol. ili. eff. 6. 
See alſo Falconer's Eſſay on Bath Wat. vol. i. p. 103, &c. 
It appears from the experiments and obſervations of 


Bergman, that a real ſulphur is contained in /ſulphureous 


waters, in a ſtate of perfect ſolution ; and that it may 


be precipitated from them by the nitrous and dephlogi- 
ſticated marine acids, and likewiſe, but more flowly, by : 


the atmoſpherical air. | 1 | 
Hence as air, as well as the nitrous acid, has the pro- 
perty of decompounding theſe waters; when the natu- 
ral /ulpbureous wattrs come in contact with the external 
air, the latter, according to Bergman, ſeiſes the phlo- 
giſt ic principle which kept the ſulphur diffolved in wa- 
ter; and thus in time are formed thoſe ſulphureous cruſts, 
which, as well as even the preſence of actual fulphur in 
theſe waters, have been the ſubjects of ſo much contro- 
verſy among the chemiſts. 


Dr. Macbride has ſuggeſted a method of impregnating. 


a ſpring with ſulphur, ir its pure ſtate, in the way of 


ſolution. He made a ſolution of ſulphur in water by 


means of quick-lime, and by injecting currents of fixed 
air upon the ſurface of it, found the ca careous earth to 
precipitate, leaving the ſulphur diffolved in the water. 


| Bergman (Phil. and Chem. Ef. vol. i.) informs us, that. 
the proceſs of imitating the warm /ulphurecns waters 


conſiſts imply in adding the vitriolic acid to hepar fal- 
phutis, and impregnating water with the peculiar fpecics 


of air that ariſes from this mixture. This hepatic air 


(part of which is fixed air, proceeding from the ſalt of 
tartar) is very readily abſorbed by water ; to which it 
gives the ſmell, taſte, and other ſenſible qualities of the 
fulphurcous waters. A Swediſh cantharus of diſtil}-d 
water will abſorb about ſixty inches of this hepatic air; 
and on dropping into it the nitrous acid, it will appear, 
that a real ſulphur is contained in a {tate of perfect ſo- 
tution in this water, to the quantity of eight grains. 


Ihe faline or other contents peculiar to the /ulphureoys 


water to be imitated, mult be added to the artificial he- 
patic water. 5 | 1 
Inſtead of the liver of ſulphur the operator may uſe a 


mixture of three pa'ts of filings of iron, and two parts 


of ſulphur, melted together. 


The liver of ſulphur, for impregnating water 3 ſul⸗ 


phureous air, and thus imitating the /u/phurcous mineral 


waters, may be prepared, by mixing together equal parts 
of brimſtone and of clean pot-aſhes, or quick-lime well 
burnt, and placing them in a crucible, or unglazed diſh, 


over a gentle fire: ſtir them with a {tck till they are in- 


corporated into a blood-red maſs; and put it, while 
warm, into a bottle which is to be kept well cloſed. 


Then to make the /ulphureous water, put a ſufficient 


quantity of this ſubſtance, with oil of vitriol and «water 
into the part A of the apparatus deſcribed under Pry R- 
MONT Mater (fee Tab. III. Pneumatics, fig. 51.), and 

proceed as in impregnating water with fixed air: the ſul- _ 
phureous air will ariſe z the water in the middle veſſel 
B will be impregnated with it, will ſmell ſtrongly ful- _ 
phurcous, and reſemble the celebrated waters of Aix la 

Chapelle, &. The water thus impregnate& may be 

| heated, by putting it into a. cloſe veſſel, placed in one 
that contains boiling water; and it is then # warm ful: 


phurcous Water. 


If it be not immediately uſed, it ſhould be preſerved in 


ſtone or glaſs bottles, well corked and cemented, and 
placed with the corks downward in a celtar. | 
As the cold /ulphurecus waters contain both fixed and 
ſulphureous air, a mixture of liver of ſulphur and chalk 
may be put into the veſſel A with the ol of vitriol, by 
which means both theſe airs will be produced, and the 
watcr of courſe impregnated with them. 


Sulphureous waters are diuretic and itrongly diaphoretic, 
and are, therefore, good in cutaneous diſeaſes, uſed both 


internally and externally. They are alfo good in chronic 
obſtrudtions; and in diſorders proceeding from acidity, 
from worms, &c, Of theſe are thofe of Harrowgate, 
Llandrindod, Moffat, Aix la Chapelle, Bath, Matlock, &c. 

$ | | The 
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W ATERS, Vitriolic, are impregnated with green vitriol or 
copperas, and ſtrike a black colour with galls. They are | 
_ chiefly uſed outwardly for waſhing old ſores, and fre- | 
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WäarERS which contain an earth are thoſe of Briſtol, Bux- 
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The Jrlphureous purging waters differ from the former, 
as they contain a purging ſalt as the principal ſolid in- 
gredienr, and therefore operate by ſtool. They are good 
in the ſame diſorders as the alterative /uphureous waters, 
and alſo for foulneſſes of the bowels, &c. | 
Some of the chalybeate purging waters are alſo - 
phurecus. 
WartRs, ccidulous or ſaline, contain the foſſile alkaline 
ſalt, This ſalt, as the waters are taken up from the 
fountain, is ſaturated or rather ſuper-ſaturated with fixed 
air. Hence the waters do not then manifeſt any alkaline 
quality; on the contrary, they curdle with ſoap, and are 
termed AcIDULA, This fixed air, however, being very 
volatile, foon exhales when the water is heated, or ſtands 
for ſome time expoled, and then the alkali manifeſts it- 
ſeif. For the general virtues of this water, ſee SELT- 
2ER Mater. | | ? 
Of cheſe waters there are thoſe of Seltzer, Tilbury, &c. 
Tuheſe waters may be imitated, or even excelled, by ſim- 
ply impregnating water with fixed air; and the ſolid in- 
gredients may be added in the proportions directed un- 
der SELTZER Haier. | | 17 5 
WaTERS, ſaline purging, are impregnated with ſea-falt, 
and alſo with a purging ſalt; either the calcareous Glau- 
ber's, or the Epfom. They differ in ſtrength ; ſome of 
them purge ſulliciently in the quantity of a pint, while 
2, 2, 4, 5, or 6 pints of others are neceſſary to produce 
that effect. Some again are ſo weak as to require the 
addition of Glauber's ſalt, or other purgative. In ſmall 
quantities they ack as diuretics and alteratives. They 
are good in ſcrophulous and ſcorbutie complaints, ulcers, 
and other lifealey which make their appearance on the 
(kin, and are likewiſe uſed as baths and fomentations in 
theſe and other diſorders. 
claſs of waters depend in a great meaſure on the preſence 
of their fixed air. The waters of this claſs feem to derive 
their virtues principally ſrom the ſaline matters which 
: they contatts | 
Of theſe waters there are thoſe of Lymington, Dulwich, 
Holt, Stretham, Kilburn, Bagnigge, Acton, Epſom, 
Llandrindod, Scidlitz, fea-watcr, Dog and Duck, Sy- 
goo ro re da pn es 
A purging water, anſwering perhaps all the intentions of 
theſe, may be made by impregnating three ounces of 
- Epſom, Rochelle, or Glauber's ſalt, in a gallon of a- 
ter with fixed air. . e 


— 


quently with good effect. In ſome caſes they are taken 


inwarily in ſmall doſes, and then they prove emetic and | 


purgative. But this, ſays Dr. Lewis, is a practice too 
hizardous to be followed. See VITRIOLIC Vaters. 


ton, &. | 


'The cold waters of this claſs have a petrifying quality. 


See the ſubſcquent articles. 


Wart ks, Aix la Chapelle, ariſe from ſeveral ſources, which 

_ ſupply eight baths conſtructed in different parts of the 
In ſmell, they reſemble the waſhings: of a foul | 
gun; their taſte is ſaline, bitter, and urinous ; their heat | 
is upwards of 100? of Fahrenheit's thermometer; their | 


town. 


general operation is by ſtool and urine, and they alſo 
promote perſpiration. 
befl to begin with a quarter or half a pint in the morn- 
ing, and afterwards to increaſe the doſe to pints, as may 
be ſound convenient. 


regard to bathing, it is beſt to begin with the temperate. 


baths, and to increaſe the heat gradually. Theſe waters | 


are efficacious in diſeaſes proceeding from indigeſtion, 
and foulneſs of the ſtomach and bowels, in rheuma- 


tiſms, in the ſcurvy, ſcrophula, and diſeaſes of the ſkin, | 


in hyſteric and hypochondriacal diforders, in nervous com- 


plaints and melancholy, in the ſtone and gravel, in paraly- | 


tic complaints, &c. They ought not to be uſed in hectic 
caſes with heat and fever, in putrid diſorders, or where 


the blood is diſſolved, or the conſtitution much impaired. | 


See Alx LA CHAPELLE and Sul/phureous WATERS. 
An artificial water of this kind may be made by impreg— 


nating half a dram of ſea-ſalt, a cram of foſſile alkali, a | 


ſcruple of clean chalk, and a gallon of water, with ſul- 
phureous air. | | | 
WarTERs, Bagnigze, are thoſe of Bagnigge Wells, ſituated 
on the north-eaſt ſide of London, 
be ſalt purging water is uſually quickened with Glau- 
ber's, or other ſalts ; and the doſe is from a pint to a quart, 
The cbalybeate water has a flight irony taſte; and when 
firſt taken to the quantity of three or four glaſſes, is 
_ uſually purgative. Its virtues reſemble thoſe of ſimilar 
chalybeates. a | 
WarTERs, Bath, are the warm chalybeate waters of Bath 


nally and externally, and extolled for 
cacy in a great variety of diſorders. 
Of the fix baths, which are ſup 
ſprings with waters of the ſame nature, 
t 


croſs bath. The temperature of theſe waters | 
variouſly eſtimated : Dr. Falconer ſtates t OY Fen 
are commonly drank, of the king's bath 
hot bath at 116“, of the croſs bath at x 
the queen's bath about the fame with t! 
See BATHS. | 
The water, when viewed in the baths, has 3 
colour; but in a phial it appears tranſp | 
lefs, and it ſparkies in the glaſs. It h. 
_ agrecably pungent, and light chalybeate taſte 
coner thinks that the king's bath polleſles the 
qualities in the greateſt degree, though ot! 
their prevalence to the hot bath; and the ch 
pregnation is moſt obſervable in the 2 
bach. 
entirely on the cooling of the water, 
for the longelt time by the water of th 
in this caſe the ſaline taſte becomes m 


_ eſpecially when the baths are filling; but Dr. 
could not diſcover any particular ſmell either i; 
ters themſelves, or in the vapours ariling ſrom them, 


or other volatile acid, in a ſufficient 


Dr. Falconer infers from a variety of experiments, that 


The virtues of the preceding | 


proportion of one thirty-ſeventh and a half of a grainina 
pint of the water, and lead, which he ſuſpects to be an 


The primary qualities of 1 Bath waters enumerated by 
briſk and poignant taſte, and, if largely taken, inebri- 
and raiſing the pulſe, increaſing the heat of the body, 
pally affecting the nervous ſyſtem, and not to be mea- 


in the ſtomach perceived on drinking them, the ſudden 


._ cipally to their impregnation with fixed air. The aſtrin- 
gent quality of Bath waters is evinced by the coſtivenets 
commonly attendant, on them; and their effects in re- 


As an alterative, it is, in general, | 


When it is required to purge, it 


| | | | bably owing to this guality. The king's bath 1s molt le- 
| ſhould be drank in large and repeated draughts. With 


and they polleſs this quality, that of the croſs bath being 


in Somerſetſhire, which have been long uſed both inter- 


.0 ; 
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Both the chalybeate taſte and 
Some have aſcribed a ſulphureous ſmell 


As the water riſes from the pump, it contains fixed air 
þ 


quantity to curdle 


milk and diflolve iron: it is alſo lightly impregnated 


with ſea-ſalt. 


Bath water contains the ſollowing ingredients, viz. ſaline 
bodies, ſome of which are ſimple, as virriolic acid per 
ſe, the exiſtence of which, however, is very dubious, 
and others compound, as common ſalt in a ſmall quan- 
tity : inflammable bodies, as hepar ſulphuris cum calce 
viva, in large quantity z metallic bodies, as iron, in the 


accidental impregnation ; earthy bo dies, as ſelenites, in 
large quantity; and aerial bodies, as common air, pro- 
bably both in ſolution or mixture and diffuſion, and me- 
phitic air in large quantit | 


Dr. Falconer are the following : they are ſtimulant, 
altringent, diuretic, diaphoretic, antiſpaſmodic, and an- 
tiſeptic. This ſtimulant quality is manifeſt in their heat, 


ating effects, as well as by their effect in accelcrating 


and exciting the ſecretions: and beſides they poſlels, as 
he apprehends, a ſtimulus of a peculiar nature, princi- 


ſured altogether by the pulſe, heat, or increaſe of ſecre- 
tions. This ſtimulus is indicated by the glowing ſenſation 


increaſe of ſtrength often procured by their means, aud 
the pain of the op conſequent on taking too Jarge a 

quantity. This ſtimulant quality is leaſt obſervable in 
the croſs Bath ter, and moſt conſiderable in that of 
the king's bath; and it is aſcribed by Dr. Falconer prit- 


ſtoring the tone of the ſtomach and bowels may be pro- 


markable for this quality, and the hot bath is generally 
thought to have the leaſt of it. 8 ui 
'The diuretic quality of theſe waters, which Dr. Falconer 
attributes principally to their fixed air, is well known; 


thought to be the molt conſiderable, with no peculiar fi- 
mulus in either the ſecretory or excretory organs of urine. . 
The diaphoretic quality of Bath waters fecms to be 0W- 
ing to the ſame cauſe with the former; and Dr. Falconer 
apprehends it is more prevalent in the king's and hot 
baths than in the croſs bath. | „„ 
Their antiſpaſmodic quality, poſſeſſed in the greateſt de- 
gree by the hot bath, is obvious in their efficacy in ſe- 
veral ſpaſmodie and nervous caſes: and Dr. Falconer 
thinks it is chiefly owing to the aerial part of their im- 
pregnation, which ſeems to poſſeſs qualities at one 1 
mulant and ſedative, which is the foundation of mo 
antiſpaſmodics, TS a 
The antiſeptic quality of theſe waters has been * 
ſtrated by experiment, and this is alſo aſcribed to 8 
air, which is known to be a powerful preventer and 0 
rector of putreſaction; both which qualities in » 
poſſeſſed, in ſome degree, by the Bath waters * the * 
and hot baths, being more largely impre nated we ia 
air than the croſs bath, poſſeſs this anliſeptic que 110 
a much greater degree than the other. Bu 
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Bath waters poſſeſs alſo ſeveral ſecondary qualities : in | 
this reſpect they are attenuant, antacid, cathartic, expec- | 


jalagogue, and emmenagogue. 
CL. theſe waters are indicated in ebe die 
Iiforders 3 as the chloroſis incident to women, obſtruc- 
tions of the viſcera, œdematous ſwellings ſucceeding fe- 
vers, or fits of the gout : in paralytic diſorders, ariſing 
from the bilious colic, fumes of metallic ſubſtances, or 
fits of the gout and rheumatiſm 3 and alſo in ſuch para- 
Iytic com laints as occur in weak habits, and in conſe- 
quence of low diet, damp ſituations, &c. Theſe waters 
are alſo of ſpecial ſervice in the apoplexy, lethargy, and 
other ſimilar diſorders, Their efficacy, as ſtimulants, is 
alſo very conſiderable in all diſorders that depend on the 
inertia of the organs of digeſtion, and in reſtoring the 
ſtomach to ſuch a degree of tone as enables it to ſend 
the gout from the noble parts into the extremities. _ 
The Bath waters, as aſtringents, are indicated in debility 
and laxity of the moving fibres, as the rickets; in weak- 
nels ſucceeding large evacuations either of blood, ſtool, 
or perſpiration ; in reſtraining evacuations by ſtool and 
by the urinary paſſages, as in the diarrhoea and diabetes, 
and alſo that diſpoſition to perſpiration which ſometimes 
_ attends people of a lax and irritable habit, and likewiſe 
the fluor albus, and involuntary ſeminal evacuations, 
The diuretic power of theſe water: renders them pecu- 
narly ſerviceable in dropſical diſorders, many of which 


have been cured by them in their laſt ſtage; alſo in le- 


prous, ſcrophulous, and ſcorbutic complaints; and in 


diſcharging gravelly concretions from the kidneys and 


bladder. | 


By their diaphoretic quality, they ſtop or moderate ha- | 
bitual laxities of the bowels; and relieve violent retch- | 


ings: they are ſerviceable in the diabetes, partly by 
changing the tendency of the flujds from the urinary to 


the peripiratory ſecretions z and have been found an ef- 


kcacious remedy in that kind of dropſy, which ariſes | 


from the check given to perſpiration by ſudden changes | 


of climate: they are alſo of great ſervice in cutaneous! 
eruptions, occalioned by obſtructed perſpiration, and ge- 
nerally affecting the face; in that kind or ſtage of the 


rheumatiſm, which is not attended with any conſiderable 
degree of fever or inflammation; and in allaying the 


pain and carrying off the paroxyſms of the gout. _ 
Bath waters, by their antiſpaſmodie quality, are of the 
greatelt ſervice in hyſteric and hypochondriac com- 
plaints, ariſing from a weak ſtomach and digeſtion ; in 


the hyſteric colic and bilious vomitings; in the colic | 


of Poictiers, commonly called the dry belly-ach ; in ic- 
terical complaints, by relaxing the ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
triction of the biliary ducts and opening a paſſage for the 
bile, and promoting the diſcharge of gall-ſtones z and in 
removing thoſe menſtrual obſtructions which occur at 


an eariy period of life, and in hyſteric conſtitutions: | 


they are allo, by their antiſpaſmodic property, often pe- 
culiarly ſerviceable in the gout, when it attacks the 
ſtomach. 8 % Cos. 1 
The eſſicacy of theſe waters in cutaneous eruptions, at- 
tendant on a ſcorbutic habit of body, may probably be 
owing, in ſome degree, to their antiſeptic quality, cor- 
recting the putrid tendency of the humours of the body; 
_ andalſo in cachectie complaints, and many other caſes 
of debility, which theſe waters relieve. | 


In ſome caſes, however, Bath waters are hurtful z as in 


bectic fevers; in ſuppurations of the lungs 3 in all caſes | 


of inflammation ;z in hæmorrhages; in plethoric habits ; | 


in confirmed obſtructions of the abdominal viſcera ; and 
in caſes, where the ſolids are very tender and friable; 
and the fluids very thin and acrid, which ſometimes take 
place in a high degree of the ſcurvy, | | 
| It may be obſerved, in general, and with allowances for 
Uifferent conſtitutions and other circumſtances, with re- 
gard to the choice of theſe waters, that in diſorders to 
which the ſtimulant, aſtringent, and antiſeptic qualities 


trial of the king's bath water : thoſe for which their dia- 
phoretic and antiſpaſmodic qualities are recommended, 


will be moſt likely to find relief from hot bath water ; | 


and where large dilution is required, as in ſome glandu- 
lar caſes, and the urinary ſecretion is to be promoted, 
the uſe of the croſs bath will be moſt adviſcable. 


As the ſixcd air and chalybeate impregnation of theſe | 


agen are able to be ſoon diſſipated and deſtroyed, it 
vill be moſt adviſeable, in caſes where their ſtimulant 
and aſtringent effe&ts are deſired in their full extent, to 
drink them at the fountain head. | 

n leprous and cutaneous diſorders, where the effects of 
1 waters depend not ſo much on the ſtimulant, as on 

| 
LO mSnent, they may be drank more at leiſure and at a 


diſtanee from the pump, when their heat is abated : but 
the water ſhould 


aphoretic and diuretic qualities, which are more | 


never be ſuffered to ſtand fo long} 


Von. IV. Ne 396, | | 
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as to cauſe any precipitation, which would alter its na- 
ture. | EL 

In all caſes, where the Bath waters are meant to aCt as 
reſtoratives, they are beſt drank freſh at the ſpring ; and 
their effects may be moderated by leſſening the quan- 
nity. Dr. Falconer is of opinion, that theſe waters can 
ſerve very few uſeful purpoſes in medicine, when uſed 
at a diſtance from the ſpring ;z their impregnation with 
fixed air being thus deſtroyed, and the chalybeate and 
ſulphureous ones nearly ſo, . 

Theſe waters being of a heating nature, it is uſual, pre- 
vious to a courſe of them, to cool the body by gentle 
purges, by a low diet, and if neceſſary; by bleeding. 
As to the quantity to be taken of theſe waters, it wag 
formerly much greater than in the preſent practice. 
Guidott mentions three pints a day as the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity commonly taken, and recommends, in ſome caſes, 
even ten pints a day. But the quantity which he adviſed 
as the ſmalleſt is now ſcarce ever exceeded, Dr. Fal- 
coner thinks that, in general, theſe waters, when ex- 
hibited with a view to their ſtimulant or aſtringent 
qualities, might be properly taken by adults from two 
thirds of a pint to two pints in a day: but with reſerence 
to their diuretic, diaphoretic, or antiſpaſmodic qualities, 


and when the patient is advanced in life, and of an inert 


habit, and they are vſed at a moderate ſeaſon of the 
year, he would not adviſe to exceed from 1 pint to 2& 
or 3 pints in 24 hours, | | 


In caſes where the waters are uſed as diluents, and for 


waſhing out the lymphatic ſyſtem, as in many glandular 


and cutaneous diſorders, when there is no danger of an 


inflammatory complaint, the ſeaſon moderate, and the 
leſs ſtimulant water uſed; as that of the croſs bath or 
even hot bath, and ſome of its ſtimulant qualities allow- 
ed to evaporate z the water may be ſafely drank from 1 
to 3 quarts, or even niore in a day. However, it is al- 
ways beſt to begin with ſmall quantities, as half a pint, 
or 3 of a pint in a day, and increaſing to any quantity 
that may be thought proper. And the quantity taken 
ſhould be divided into ſmall doſes, and taken at proper 


intervals. It has been the general cuſtom to drink the 


whole quantity preſcribed before dinner; viz. 2 of it 
before breakfaſt, between eight and ten, and + at noon. 
Some have repeated them again in the interval between 
dinner and ſupper; and a glaſs of the water has been 
benebicially taken at going to bed. „5 
As to the ſeaſon of the year beſt adapted tb the uſe of 
Bath waters, this was formerly confined to the ſummer 


months; and ſince that time the colder ſeaſons have 


been preferred. Dr. Falconer thinks, they are more 
likely, in general, to produce good effects in a warm, 


than a cool Teafon ; eſpecially in caſes where their ſti- 


mulant and diaphoretic qualities are likely to be ſervice- 
able. In caſes where they are meant to act as reſtora- 


tives in debilitated habits, in which their aſtringent and 


antiſpaſmodic effects, joined to a moderate degree of 


ſtimulus, would be defirable, a more moderate ſeaſon 
would be adviſeabie, „ „„ 
Dr. Falconer is of opinion, that the Bath waters, when 

required to act as ſtimulant, as in weak low caſes, eſpe- 


cially of the paralytic kind, are in greateſt perfection in 
the warmeſt ſeaſons, as in the latter part of June, July, 


and the beginning of Auguſt; when a moderate degree 
of ſtimulus is required, and their diaphoretic effects 
deſired to be promoted, the latter part of May and be- 


ginning of June, and from the latter part of Auguſt to 
the end of September, are more proper: and when they 


are uſed with an intent to promote the urinary evacu- 
ations, as mild diuretics, in gravelly complaints and 


urinary obſtructions, the months of March, April, and 


beginning of May, and the month of September and be- 


ginning of October would be preferable, | 
The uſual ſeaſon is in April, May, and June; and in 


— Auguſt, September, and October. : 
| of the Waters are adapted, it Will be moſt proper to make 1 


The courſe of diinking theſe waters, as ſtimulants, ſhould 
be, in general, from three weeks to two months: when 
given with a diaphoretic, antiſpaſmodic, or antiſeptic in- 
tention, they may be continued, with occaſiona] inter- 
miſſion, from fix weeks to three months: as diluents in 
glandular diſorders, and as gentle diuretics, they may 


be drank, with occaſional intermiſſion, from two to fix 


months. 
The courſe of drinking theſe waters is uſually continued 
for a month or ſix weeks; and the quantity toward the 
22 2 every day be diminiſhed, as it was increaſed 
at Uxſt. 

The patient, in the uſe of theſe waters, ſhould live upon 
a light diet, eaſy of digeſtion z uſe proper exerciſe ; go 
early to bed, and riſe betimes in the morning. Dh 
"Theſe waters are alſo uſed externally in a variety of diſ. 
orders, with good effect ; either by 3 or pumping, 
as occaſion _ CO” eſpecially if uſed inwardly ar 
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the regimen, to the tranquillity of the mind, to exerciſe, 
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the ſame time. The efficacy of bathing in paralytie 
caſes has been long and generally acknowledged: it has 
alſo been of great ſervice by its ſtimulant quality in the 
thloroſis, in cachectic diforders, in the 3 in the 
hypochondriac difeaſe, and in caſes of barrenneſs; as 
antiſpaſmodic, it has been very efficacious in the colica 
Pictonum, hyſteric colic; aſthma, jaundice, menſtrual 
obſtructions, preventing abortion, nervous diſeaſes, as 


the epileply, St. Vitus's darice, the hyſteric and the hy- 


pochondriac diſeaſe; the nervous head-ach, particularly 
the hemicrania, ſpaſmodic vomiting, nervous atrophy, 
muſcular contractions, and paralytic contractions of the 
extremities : as diaphoretic, the Hath waters have been 
much celebrated in the common rheumatiſm, where the 
inflammatory diſpoſition is very light, and yet the pain and 


other ſy;zptoms grievous and of long duration; eſpectally | 


towards the decline of the paroxyſm; and in thoſe rheu- 
matic pains which ſometimes accompany the colica Picto- 
num ; in every variety of the gout, and the complications 
of it with many other diforders; in the ſcurvy, provided 
that bathing be nor uſed if the putrid diſpoſition ſhould 
be ſo ſtrong as to form external ulcers; in the venereal 
diſeaſe ; in the colie; in habitual diarrhœas; in the dia- 
betes; and in the leproſy : as diuretics, Bath waters are 
uſeful in liver complaints; in cutaneous diſorders; in 
the calculus: as expectorants, they have been alſo of ſer- 
vice in gouty coughs, by promoting a beneficial diſ- 
charge. The external uſe of theſe waters is improper in 
continued fevers, local inflammations, both internal and 


external, in hemorrhages, in immoderate menſtrual dif. | 


charges, in plethoric habits, in diarrhœas attended with 

fever or an extreme degree of irritability, in obſtructions 
of the viſcera, and in caſes of extreme weakneſs. | 
As to the choice of the ſeveral baths, Dr. Falconer ob- 


_ ſerves, that as a ſtimulant, in paralytic caſes, the hotteſt | 


part of the king's bath or the hot bath is preferable z as 
an antiſpaſmodic, in the tetanus, hypochondriac com- 


plaints, and other nervous diſeaſes, the cooler parts of | 


the king's bath or the queen's are more proper; when a 


mild diaphoreſis is defired, the queen's or croſs baths are | 


moſt effectual. e 
The time of ſtay in the bath is at preſent from ten or 
even five minutes to an hour. As a ſtimulus, e. g. in 
the palſy, the common time is from fifteen minutes to 


half an hour; as an antiſpaſmodic, a longer ſtay is in 
general adviſeable : when the baths are uſed with a dia- | 
phoretic intention, a pretty long ſtay is generally thought | 
neceflary, in order to procure a copious evacuation by | 


ſweat. After bathing, the patient gocs to bed for a ſhort 


time to compoſe himſelf and cool gradually, rather than | 


for the ſake of promoting any evacuation by the ſkin. 

The time of day for bathing has, in the public baths, 
been by immemorial cuſtom fixed between the hours of 
five and nine in the morning : however, the abbey baths 


may be had at any hour in the day, filled with freſh wa- 
ter for every perſon who uſes them, of nearly the fame | 


heat and quality with the king's bath water. 


Formerly, the uſe of the Bath waters, as well externally | 


as internally, was confined to the ſummer months ; but 
for many years paſt, the colder, or rather more mode- 

rate felons, as the ſpring and autumn, have been pre- 

_ ferred. e 1 „„ 
It is che common practice to bathe from one to three or 
four times a week; but the time of its being continued, 
and the frequency of its being repeated, muſt depend on 
the nature of the caſe. F 1 1 
During a courſe of bathing, attention ſhould be had to 


and to a moderate laxity of the bowels. 


When the complaint is local, pumping is generally pre- | 
ferred to bathing : in this caſe, the water is hotter than | 
that of the bath; the ſtream of water is generally di- 


rected to the limb or part affected, and fometimes to 


that part of the ſpine, where the nerves that ſupply the | 


place affeAed iſſue forth. In this way the Bath waters 
are uſed with great ſucceſs in the palſy, in reducing dif- 
locations of the vertebræ, in relieving contraCtions of the 
limbs, in diſcuſſing incipient white ſwellings, in nervous 


caſes, in fits of the gout, and rheumatic complaints, and | 


in the tinea capitis or ſcald-head. Pumping and bathing 


are often uſed at the ſame time; the mud and ſcum of | 


theſe waters have been alſo applied with good effect, by 


way of poultice, in hard ſwellings, weak joints, con-| 


trations of the limbs, ſcald heads, running ulcers, &c. 
and herbs are ſometimes boiled with them in the Bath 
water to a proper couſiſtence for ſuch purpoſe. See Fal- 
coner's Eff. on the Bath Haters, vol, i. and vol. ii. paſſim. 
WaTrRs, . are obtained from ſprings, known by 
the name of the hot wells. 

Theſe waters at their origin are warm, clear, pellucid, 
and ſparkling ; and if left to ſtand in a glaſs, cover its 


| 


inſide with ſmall air-bubbles. They have no ſmell, and | 


3 


covery, and their uſe but of late date, b 


The time of 
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are ſoft and agreeable to the taſte. I. . 
mometer from about 79 to 809. They hrt the ther 
mo 1 by A of fixed air, b h 
ca- ſalt, and a ſpecies of Gl 's Calt- ; wit 
tities. , a e belt, in {mal quan- 
Dr. Guidott pretends that the Bath and B. 

are of the ſame virtues, but in a arent . flol water; 
both are impregnated with the ſame prinei Pty that 
Bath waters containing a much greater " thy ＋ the 
and therefore capable of doing that in a little ti 5 the * 
thoſe of Briſtol could only do in a much eee which 
this ſeems to be far from a true ſtate of the c * But 
The Briſtol waters are ſuppoſed by m any aſe, 
erroneous opinion. Dr. Venner, an a ver 
ago, has written profeſſedly of them, and given * * 
true character, and proper commendations in all ſy eir 
eaſes in which they are at this time found effectu i x 
diabetes only excepted, in which their uſe has 90 = 
known ſo long. They were not indeed much frequ 550 
at that time, nor for ſome years afterwards; but —— 


merely from the want of the neceſſary accommodations 
at the place. Dr. Maplet, in the year 163 


largely of their virtues, particularly in Aiford?? - 9s 


urinary bladder and kidneys, and adds great praiſes of 
their external efficacy in curing cancerous ulcers: but 
with all this praiſe, they never came into an univerſal 


repute, till their character was eſtablifhed by Dr. Mead 


and Dr. Lane. | 
"Theſe waters have been recommended in a variety of dif 
orders: in conſumptions and weakneſs of the lungs; 6 
caſes attended with heQtic fever and heat, (in which, be. 


fide other properties, they differ from the Bath water; 0 


in uterine and other internal hæmorrhages, and in immo 
derate diſcharge of the menſes; in old diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries ; in the fluor albus; in gleets; in the "of 
betes, ſor which ſome have extolled them as a ſpecific; 
and in other caſes, where the ſecretions are too much 


increafed, and the humours too thin; in the ſtone and 


pore z In the ſtrangury; in colliquative ſweats; in 
corbutic and ſimilar caſes; in colics; in the gout and 
rheumatiſm ; in loſs of appetite and indigeſtion; and 
in many other diſeaſes. | | 

The uſual method of drinking theſe waters is a glaſs ot 


two before breakfaſt, and about five in the afternoon: 


on the next day, three glaſſes before breakfaſt, and as 
many in the afternoon, which quantity is to be continued 
during the patient's ſtay at the wells. A quarter or half 
an hour is allowed between each glaſs, _ | 

A courle of theſe waters requires no other preparation 
than to empty the bowels by ſome gentle purge; and if 
heat or fever requires, to take away a tew ounces of 
blood. Coſtiveneſs ſhould be avoided. Externally they 


are uſeful in ſore and inflamed eyes; in ſcrophulous aud 


cancerous ulcers, and in other ſimilar caſes. 


They are cooling, and quench the thirſt; they are belt 
drank at the fpring head; but will bear carriage toler- 
ably well. e on „ 
| drinking the Briffol waters medicinally is 
from April to September. Elliot on Min. Wat. p. 114 


WaTERS, Buxton, the waters of medicinal ſprings near 


ſprings. 


one riſe in the ſame receptacle. 


Buxton in the Peak of Derbylhire, reſembling thoſe of 
Briſtol. | Ro 15 
Theſe waters are the hotteſt of 
thoſe of Bath. See BaTus. 
The Buxton waters break out in 
abouts; what is called Buxton ral! 
Thirty-two yards north-eaſt of this 1s 8. 
Anne's well, which is chiefly ſupplied from a ſpring 9 
its north ſide. Twenty yards fouth-eall of 8. Anne F 
in another cloſe, is a place where a hot ſpring and a col 
About 6xty-three yards 
ſouth-eaſt of this is that called Bingham's well, called 
alſo Leigh's water, from the great benefit a neighbouring 
gentleman of that name received from it. 4 little as 
eaſt of this is another; and in the ſtreams of the bes 
that carries the water from the bath, there riſes a10t p 
very plentiful one; and about four yards cart 5 2 
there ariſe three or four other ſmall ones. From 95 50 
count, it may eaſily be conceived that there 2 5 
great difference between the waters of 2 e 5 
ſprings, though on trials they ſeem to yield di 4. 
tions of ſalts and ſediments ; at the utmoſt, t alcarcows 
ence can be only in degree. 'They 9 8 Ca e 
earth, together with a ſmall quantit) of ſea- . = 
inconſiderable portion of a purging falt : but no 
be diſcovered in them. 5 
Theſe waters taken inwardly are eſteemed Ei 
diabetes; in bloody urine ; in the bilious co:“ ad 
4 appetite, i ex 
eedings; in atrophy; in contract io ons“ 
limbs, Eſpecially . age; in Cramps aud counu! in 


any in England, except 


ſeveral places there- 


a modern dif. 


bath takes in ſeveral warm 


and coldneſs of the homes 3 veſſels ad | 


1 r ²˙ʃ- ĩ eIꝛĩñ“!! oi i on ES 


WAT 


jn the dry 

.ardly . . 977 
eee and ſcorbutic complaints; in the gout; in in- 
Tac 


and ourwardly they are ſaid to be good in 


"mation of the liver and kidneys, and in conſump- 
ae of the lungs; alſo in old ſtrains; in hard callous 
3 rs: in withered and contracted limbs; in the itch, 
pre nodes, chalky ſwellings, ring-worms, and other 

ar laints. 

e ene of age and ſex in patients, there is 
15 caution required in the drinking of them, except that 
they ſhould be taken more ſparingiy by young people, 
between the ages of twenty-three and thirty, if very full 
of blood and juices, and by women with child in their 
firſt and laſt months. | 

As to the method of uſing them, except the body be 
coftive, and the firſt paſſages furred up with groſs hu- 
mours, it is not only unneceſſary, but hurtful, to prepare 


the body for them, as it is called, by purging ; or at 


leiſt by any ſtronger purges than manna, cream of tar- 
tar, and the like. 3 
The heat of Buxton Waters, in froſty weather, is equal 
to that of common river-water with which two-fifths of 
boiling water have been immediately mixed. 
Bede the hot water, there is alſo a cold chalybeate water 
with a rough irony taſte. See Short's Hiſt. of Mineral 
' Waters. Elliot on Min. Waters, p. 118. | 
WarrRs, Carlſbad, called Caroline baths, are waters of 
Carlſbad in Bohemia, which are hot, and impregnated 
with the foſſile alkali z they are recommended, externally 
and internally, in female obſtructions ; relaxed habits 
glandulous obſtructions z diſorders ariſing from viſcid 
fluids, &c. 5 | | | 
WATERS, Cheltenham, are ſome of the heft and moſt noted 
purging chalybeate watcrs in England ; the ſprings of 
which are at Cheltenham near Glouceſter. 
The doſe is from one pint to three or four : they operate 
with great eaſe, and are never attended with gripings, 
teneſmus, or {training at ſtool, They are beſt taken a 


little warm: they create an appetite; are excellent in 


ſcorbutic complaints; and have been uſed with ſucceſs 
in the gravel. 5 ED 


WaTERsS, Dog and Duck, are the waters of a houſe of | 
that name in St. George's fields near London; which | 


are clear, with little taſte. They are mildly purgative, 
and may be drank to the quantity of ſeveral pints; they 
are commonly quickened by the addition of Glauber's or 
cther purging ſalts. 9 1 5 | 
They are uſcful in ſcrophulous complaints, leproſies, and 
diſeaſes of the ſkin; and are alſo ſaid to prevent the re- 
turn of cancerous diſeaſes : for theſe complaints they 


cooling and diuretic; and may be given freely to young 
people of robuſt conſtitutions 3 but too cool and relaxing 
for people in years, and of weak habit. . 

WaTess, Dulwich, contain a purging ſalt, together with 
ſea-ſalt. They are purging and diuretic'; uſcſul in eom- 


plaints ariſing from obſtructions, as thoſe of the liver, | 


Ipleen, and other viſcera; recommended in the green- 
lickneſs, jaundice, ſcurvy, difficulty of urine, and gra- 
velly complaints: they are ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, and create a good digeſtion : they are alſo ſaid to 
ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem, and to be ſerviceable in 


palſies, apoplexies, and other nervous diſorders, in which | 


caſes it is beſt to take them warm. 


The courſe of drinking theſe waters is uſually twenty 
days; three pints a day are to be drank at firſt, and the 


quantity increaſed to eight pints by the tenth day, and 

afterwards diminiſhed in the ſame manner. 

ATER, Egra. See EGRA water. 85 

WaTts, Ep/om, have a ſight ſaline taſte ; they are purga- 
tive, when drank to the quantity of two or three pints: 


they alſo operate by urine : in leſs quantity, or about the 
| third part of a pint taken three times a day, they are a 


mild alterative, They are eſteemed good for waſhing old 
ſores. See Ers0M Salt, and EpsoM Mater. | 
ATERS, Harrowgate, are the waters iſſuing from four 
ſprings at Harrowgate in Yorkſhire : as they ſpring up, 
me are clear and ſparkling, and throw up a quantity of 
ar-dubbles : they have a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur (ſee 
Mineral Warkks), and a ſalt taſte, as they contain a 


conſiderable quantity of ſea-ſalt, together with a little 


bing ſalt: they are purgative, the doſe being about 
re or four pints ; when drank in ſmaller quantities, 
J are a good alterative, and ſerviceable in the ſcurvy, 
wh, devil, and diſeaſes of the ſkin. They may alſo be 
2 outwardly at the ſame time, by way of bath or ſo- 

nation. They have been found efficacious in de- 


dice * . . 
from 3 and other diſorders ariſing 


ing old aches, ſtraing lyti 
,fi paralytie weakneſs, & . and for 
the eure of ulcers, ſcabs, che itch, &. ; | 


aſthma without a fever; and alſo in barrenneſs. 


— 


— — 


; 


may be uſed both. internally and externally. They are 


10yi . 
Wig aged, and recommended in the gout, jaun- | 


They are uſed externally for remov- | 


WAT 


Warmers, Holt, are mineral waters at Holt, neat Bradford, 


in Wiltſhire; which contain a purging falt, together 
with a large quantity of earth: they are a very mild 
purge, the doſe uſually required being two quarts : in 


leſs quantity they are alterative and diuretic : they are 


good as a diluent, cooler, and ſtrengthener; and create 
an appetire. Rags or ſpunge dipped in them, and ap- 
plied externally, are ſaid to cure ſcrophulous ulcers, ata 
tended with carious bones ; an internal coarſe being ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time. They are alſo of ſervice in old 
running ulcers of the legs, and other parts; in cutane- 
ous foulneſſes, though attended with hot corroſive hu- 
mours ; in the piles, in cancerous ulcers, and in ſote- 
neſſes of the eyes: but in theſe caſes they muſt be uſed 
both internally and externally. See HoLT. . 


Warn, Jeſſop, is a ſtrong purging water at Jeſſop's well, 


near Cobham in Surry, with a nauſeous taſte, and lightly 
chalybeate. This, fays Dr. Lewis, is one of the ſtrong- 
elt purging waters in the kingdom: a pint left in evapor- 
ation ſeventy-two grains of ſalt: whereas Kiiburn and 


Cheltenham waters yielded only ſixty-four grains; that 


of Acton not fifty, and that of Epſom, leſs than forty. 
About a quart of this water purges briſkly without grip- 
ing, and operates likewiſe by urine. It enlivens the ſpi- 
rits ; but loſes its virtues by being kept. In leſs doſes it 
acts as an alterative; and is a good antiſcorbutic. 


WarTER, Hlington, is a light chalybeate water, reckoned 


one of the beſt of the kind about London. The iron ir: 
this water is held in ſolution by means of fixed air; and 
when the air has eſcaped, and the air precipitates, if the 
water be left to putrefy, the fixed iron diſengaged by the 


putrefaction again diſſolves the iron, and cauſes it to be 


ſuſpended in the water : it then recovers its chalybeate 
taſte, and property of tinging with galls, both which it 
had loft before. | 


This water is recommended in indigeſtion and loſs of 


appetite, in lownefs of ſpirits, nervous, hyſteric, and hy- 
pochondriacal complaints, and relaxed conſtitutions, and 


raiſes the ſpirits.. It is goed in the fluor albus, in weak- 
neſs from miſcarriage, in obſtructions of the liver, the 


kidneys, &c. It is alſo ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the 


ſkin, in ſcorbutic complaints, in the gravel, and in pa- 


ralytic diſorders. It operates chietly by urine, and may 
be drank to the quantity of ſeveral half pints, or even 
pints, according to the conſtitution of the patient. Thie 
water deſerves to be eſteemed and frequented, 


WaTER, Lancarim. See LANCariM Vater. 
WaTERs, Llandrindod, are waters iſſuing from three mi- 


neral ſprings near Llandrindod, in the county of Rad- 


nor, South Wales. Theſe ſprings ate the ſaline purg- 


ing water, the ſulphureous water, and the chalybeate 
rock water. | | | 


The /aline purging, or pump-water, may be uſed as a 
purge twice in a week: it is directed to be drank at the 


fountain-head by half pints, till it begins to operate; the 


patient riding or walking about between each draught: 
it operates alſo by urine. As an alterative, about three 
| 7 5 are directed to be drank in a day: a pint and a half 


efore breakfaſt, at three draughts, with the interval of 
a quarter of an hour: the other pint and a half at three 


draughts, one an hour before dinner, another about ſix 
in the evening, and the third going to bed. This courſe 
ſnould be continued ſeveral weeks; and the moſt proper 
| ſeaſon is the ſummer. It is alſo uſed as a bath and ſo-— 
mentation. It is recommended both internally and ex- 
ternally in the ſcurvy, leproſy, tetters, king's evil, and 
all cutaneous foulnefles. It is alſo preſcribed in the gra- 
vel, the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, indigeſtion, and in 


other complaints. 


tity may be increaſed as the ſtomach will bear. This 


water is alſo uſed outwardly as a bath or fomentation. 
It is recommended in the King's evil, ſcurvy, leproſy, and 

all cutaneous diſeaſes; in the jaundice, hypochondriacal 
and other diſorders arifing from obſtruction; in the 
gravel, rheumatiſm, gout, bloody flux, heQtic ſever, 


weakneſſes of the limbs, want of digeſtion, &c. | 

The chalybeate or rock water is limpid and tranſparent, 
when-taken from the fountain, but on ſtanding ſoon loſes 
theſe qualities, together with its chalybeate taſte. Mixed 
with ſugar and rough cyder as it is taken up from the, 
ſpring, it excites a briſk fermentation. It is recom- 
mended in ſuch chronic diſorders as proceed from laxity 
of the fibres, and weakneſs of the muſcular ſyſtem ; in 
weakneſs of the nerves, paralytic complaints, and the 
like; in ſcorbutic caſes, moiſt and convulſive aſthmas ; 
obſtinate agues, obſtructions of the lower belly, wan- 
dering, flow, nervous fevers, and diſorders ariſing from 
obſtruction. 


Warzus, Malvern, iſſue from two noted ſprings at Aal. 


Vern, 


The ſulphurecus water, called alfo the black ſtinking wa- | 
ter, is to be drank in ſmall doſes at firſt, from a pint to 
a a quart in the morning, at repeated draughts: the quan- 
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the ſame time. The efficacy of bathing in paralytie 
caſes has been long and generally acknowledged : it has 
alſo been of great ſervice by its ſtimulant quality in the 


thloroſis, in cachectic diſorders, in the jaundice, in the | 


hypochondriac diſeaſe, and in caſes of barrennels ; as 
antiſpaſmodic, it has been very efficacious in the colica 
Pictonum, hyſteric colic, aſthma, jaundice, menſtrual 
obſtructions, preventing abortion, nervous diſeaſes, as 
the epilepſy, St. Vitus's dance, the hyſterie and the hy- 
pochondriac diſeaſe, the nervous head-ach, particularly 
the hemicrania, ſpaſmodic vomiting, nervous atrophy, 
muſcular contractions, and paralytic contractions of the 
extremities : as diaphoretic, the Hath waters have been 
much celebrated in the common rheumatiſm, where the 
inflammatory diſpoſition is very light, and yet the pain and 
other ſy;zptoms grievous and of long duration N 
e he decline of the paroxyſm; and in thoſe rheu- 
matic pains which ſometimes accompany the colica Picto- 
num; in every variety of the gout, and the complications 
of it with many other diſorders; in the ſcurvy, provided 
that bathing be nor uſed if the putrid diſpoſition ſhould 
be ſo ſtrong as to form external ulcers; in the venereal 
diſeaſe ; in the colie; in habitual diarrhœas; in the dia- 
| betes; and in the leproſy : as diuretics, Bath waters are 
uſeful in liver complaints; in cutaneous diſorders; in 
the calculus : as expectorants, they have been alſo of ſer- 
vice in gouty coughs, by promoting a benehcial diſ- 
charge. The external uſe of theſe waters is improper in 
continued fevers, local inflammations, both internal and 


external, in hæmorrhages, in immoderate menſtrual dil- | 


charges, in plethoric habits, in diarrhceas attended with 
fever or an extreme degree of irritability, in obſtructions 
of the viſcera, and in caſes of extreme weakneſs. | 
As to the choice of the ſeveral baths, Dr. Falconer ob- 
ſerves, that as a ſtimulant, in paralytic caſes, the hotteſt 
part of the king's bath or the hot bath is preferable z as 
an antiſpaſmodic, in the tetanus, hypochondriac com- 
plaints, and other nervous difeafes, the cooler parts of 
the king's bath or the queen's are more proper z when a 
mild diaphoreſis is deſired, the queen's or croſs baths are 
moſt effectual. 


The time of ſtay in the bath is at preſent from ten or | 
As a ſtimulus, e. g. in 


even five minutes to an hour. 
the palſy, the common time is from fiſteen minutes to 
half an hour; as an antiſpaſmodic, a longer ſtay is in 
general adviſeable : when the baths are uſed with a dia- 
phoretic intention, a pretty long ſtay is generally thought 
neceflary, in order to procure a copious evacuation by 
_ ſweat. 
time to compoſe himſelf and cool gradually, rather than 
for the ſake of promoting any evacuation by the ſkin. 

'The time of day for bathing has, in the public baths, 
been by immemorial cuſtom fixed between the hours of 
| five and nine in the morning: however, the abbey baths 


may be had at any hour in the day, filled with freſh wa- 
ter for every perſon who uſes them, of nearly the fame | 


heat and quality with the king's bath water. _ 
Formerly, the uſe of the Bath waters, as well externally 
as internally, was confined to the ſummer months; but 


for many years paſt, the colder, or rather more mode- | 
rate ſeaſons, as the ſpring and autumn, have been pre- 


ferred. „„ | Ay 
It is the common practice to bathe from one to three or 
four times a week ; but the time of its being continued, 
and the frequency of its being repeated, mult depend on 
the nature of the caſe. | . 1 

During a courſe of bathing, attention ſhould be had to 
the regimen, to the tranquillity of the mind, to exerciſe, 
and to a moderate laxity of the bowels. 8 
When the complaint is local, pumping is generally pre- 
ferted to bathing: in this caſe, the water is hotter chan 
that of the bath; the ſtream of water is generally di- 


rected to the limb or part affected, and ſometimes to 


that part of the ſpine, where the nerves that ſupply tlie 
place afſeAed iſſue forth. In this way the Bath waters 
are uſed with great ſucceſs in the palſy, in reducing diſ- 
locations of the vertebræ, in relieving contractions of the 

limbs, in diſcuſling incipient white ſwellings, in nervous 
caſes, in fits of the gout, and rheumatic complaints, and 
in the tinea capitis or ſcald-head. Pumping and bathing 
are often uſed at the ſame time ; the mud and ſcum of 


| theſe waters have been alſo applied with good effect, by 


way of poultice, in hard ſwellings, weak joints, con- 
trations of the limbs, ſcald heads, running ulcers, &c. 
and herbs are ſometimes boiled with them in the Bath 
water to a proper couſiſtence for ſuch purpoſe. See Fal- 
coner's Eff. on the Bath Haters, vol, i. and vol. ii. paſſim. 
WarTERs, Briſtol, are obtained from ſprings, known by 
the name of the hot wells. | 
'Theſe waters at their origin are warm, elear, pellucid, 


in uterine and other internal hemorrhages, and in immo 


during the patient's ſtay at the wells. 


After bathing, the patient gocs to bed for a ſhort | an hout is allowed between each glaſs, 


and Qorkling 3 and if left to ſtand in a glaſs, cover its 
inſide with ſmal 


3 


| air-bubbles. They haye no ſmell, and | 


W AT 


are ſoft and ay g, to the taſte, 
mometer from about 79 to 809. The 

N ww ag by means of del vir, rogers "i 
ca- ſalt, and a ſpecies of 's ſalt; 1 m 
1 5 P | Glauber's ſalt; in ſmall quan- 
Dr. Guidott pretends that the Bath 

are of the ſame virtues, but in a l 2 
both are impregnated with the ſame principles, 3 that 
Bath waters containing a much greater ſhare f 1 
and therefore capable of doing that in a little ti ou them, 
thoſe of Briſtol could only do in a much lon N 
this ſeems to be far from a true ſtate of the +. 4 Bur 
The Brito] waters are ſuppoſed by many a 3 : 
covery, and their uſe but of late date, but this pq 2 
erroneous opinion. Dr. Venner, more than de 
ago, has written profeſſedly of them, and given the * 
true character, and proper commendations in all th it 
eaſes in which they are at this time found effectu i E 
diabetes only excepted, in which their uſe has 100 ou 
known ſo long. They were not indeed much freque 

at that time, nor for ſome years afterwards; but ge 
merely from the want of the neceſſary emed 
at the place. Dr. Maplet, in the year 1639 e 
largely of their virtues, particularly in diſorders of th 
urinary bladder and kidneys, and adds great praiſes | 
their external efficacy in curing cancerous ulcers: I 
wiih all A, they never came into an Welt 
repute, till their character was c{tabli r. A. 
bs Dr. Lane. | e aa ves 
'Theſe waters have been recommended in a variety of dif. 
orders: in conſumptions and weakneſs of the lungs; be 
caſes attended with heQtic ſever and heat, (in which No. 
ſide other properties, they differ from the Bath waters 9 


They raiſe the ther. 


cen 


derate diſcharge of the menſes; in old diarrhceas and 
dyſenteries ; in the fluor albus ; in gleets; in the da- 
betes, ſor which ſome have extolled them as a ſpecitc; - 
and in other caſes, where the ſecretions are too muck 
increaſed, and the humours too thin; in the ſtone and 


| Ave: in the ſtrangury; in colliquative ſweats; in 
ſcorbutic and ſimilar caſes; in colics; in the gout and 


rheumatiſm; in loſs of appetite and indigeſtion; and 


in many other diſeaſes. 


— 


The uſual method of drinking theſe waters is a glaſs or | 
two before breakfaſt, and about five in the afternoon: 
on the next day, three glafſes before breakfaſt, and a; 
many in the afternoon, which quantity is to be continued 
A quarter or half 


A courle of theſe waters requires no other preparation 
than to empty the bowels by ſome gentle purge; and if 
heat or fever requires, to take away a few ounces of 
blood. Coſtiveneſs ſhould be avoided. Externally they 
are uſeful in ſore and inflamed eyes; in ſcrophulous aud 
cancerous ulcers, and in other ſimilar caſes. = 
They are cooling, and quench the thirſt ; they are del 
drank at the fpring head; but will bear carriage tolet- 
ably well. | | 5 

The time of drinking the Briſſol waters medicinally 1 
from April to September. Elliot on Min. Wat. p. 114 


WaTERS, Buxton, the waters of medicinal ſprings near 


Buxton in the Peak of Derbyſhire, reſembling thoſe of 


Briſtol. | 


"Theſe waters are the hotteſt of any in England, except 
tho of Bal. s A8 
The Buxton waters break out in ſeveral places there- 


abouts; what is called Buxton bath takes in ſeveral warm 
ſprings. Thirty-two yards 


north-eaſt of this is It, 
Anne's well, which is chiefly ſupplied from a ſprivg on 
its north ſide, Twenty yards ſouth-eaſt of St. Anne$ 


in another cloſe, is a place where a hot ſpring and a cold 


one riſe in the ſame receptacle. About ſxty-three _ 
ſouth-eaſt of this is that called Bingham's well, calle 
alſo Leigh's water, from the great benefit a neighbouring 
gentleman of that name received from it. A little as! 
ealt of this is another; and in the ſtreams of the tr 
chat carries the water from the bath, there riles uur 
very plentiful one; and about four yards aa 3 
there ariſe three or four other ſmall ones. From 75 £ 
count, it may eaſily be conceived that there 2 Aux 
reat difference between the waters of thele d. 
Forings, though on trials they ſeem to yield * 
tious of ſalts and ſediments ; at the utmolt, ee _—_ 
ence can be only in degree. 'They comer, f 4 nd 28 
earth, together with a ſmall quantity of ſea-la y Wi at 
inconſiderable portion of a purging ſalt : but no! 
be diſcovered in them. by 
Theſe waters taken inwardly are eſteemed 4 in lb 
diabetes; in bloody urine; in the bilious © ra 
of appetite, and coldneſs of the ſtomachs "eflels and 
bleedings; in atrophy z in contraction of the mulſons! 
limbs, eſpecially from age; in crawps and £0 in 


zn the ary aſthma without a fever ; and alſo in barrenneſs. 
in gr and ourwardly they are ſaid to be good in 
rer and ſcorbutic complaints; in the gout; in in- 
ne 
immation 0 ; - 
er the lungs; alſo in old ſtrains; in hard callous 
1075 


1516 i withered and contracted limbs; in the itch, 
{cabs nodes, chalky ſwellings, ring-worms, and other 
CaUSy 


Cmilar complaints. 


As to the difference of age and ſex in patients, there is 
8 


little caution required in the drinking of them. except that 
they ſhould be taken more ſparingiy by young people, 
between the ages of twenty-three and thirty, if very full 
of blood and juices, and by women with child in their 
Grſt and laſt months. = 
As to the method of uſing them, except the body be 
coftive, and the firſt paſſages furred up with groſs hu- 
mours, it 18 not only unneceſſary, but hurtful, to prepare 
the body for them, as it is called, by purging ; or at 
leaſt by any ſtronger purges than manna, cream of tar- 
tar, and the like. wo i P 
The heat of Buxton waters, in froſty weather, 1s equal 
to that of common river-water with which two-fifths of 
boiling water have been immediately mixed. | 
Beſide the hot water, there is alſo a cold chalybeate water 
uith a rough irony taſte. See Short's Hiſt. of Mineral 
| Jaters. Elliot on Min. Waters, p. 118. 
WarrRs, Cariſbad, called Caroline baths, are waters of 
Carlſbad in Bohemia, which are hot, and impregnated 
with the foſſile alkali z they are recommended, externally 


and internally, in female obſtructions ; relaxed' habits ; 


glandulous obſtructions z diſorders ariſing from viſcid 
fluids, &c. _— 3 | 
Warkit, Cheltenham, are ſome of the beſt and moſt noted 
purging chalybeate waters in England; the ſprings of 
which are at Cheltenham near Glouceſter. 
The doſe is from one pint to three or four : they operate 
Vith great eaſe, and are never attended with gripings, 
teneſmus, or ſtraining at ſtool. They are beſt taken a 
little warm: they create an appetite; are excellent in 


ſcorbutic complaints; and have been uſed with ſucceſs | 


in the gravel. | 

WaTERS, Dog and Duck, are the waters of a heuſe of 
that name in St. George's fields near London ; which 
are clear, with little taſte, They are mildly purgative, 
and may be drank to the quantity of ſeveral pints ; they 


are commonly quickened by the addition of Glauber's or | 


cther purging ſalts. 


They are uſeful in ſcrophulous complaints, leproſies, and 
diſeaſes of the ſkin; and are alſo ſaid to prevent the re- 


turn of cancerous diſeaſes : for theſe complaints they 


may be uſed both. internally and externally. They are 
cooling and diuretic; and may be given freely to young 


people of robuſt conſtitutions 3 but too cool and relaxing | 


for people in years, and of weak habit. | 
WaTess, Dulwich, contain a purging ſalt, together with 
lea-ſalt, They are purging and diuretic'; uſeſul in com- 
Plaints ariſing from obſtructions, as thoſe of the liver, 
ſpleen, and other viſcera; recommended in the green- 
lickneſs, jaundice, ſcurvy, difficulty of urine, and gra- 
rell; complaints: they are ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, and create a good digeſtion : they are alſo ſaid to 
ſtrengthen the nervous ſyſtem, and to be ſerviceable in 


Palſies, apoplexies, and other nervous diſorders, in which | 


caſes It is beſt to take them warm. 5 | 

the courſe of drinking theſe waters is uſually twenty 

days; three pints a day are to be drank at firſt, and the 
quantity increaſed to eight pints by the tenth day, and 

afterwards diminiſhed in the ſame manner. | 
Wares, Egra. See EGRA water. 


WaTrss, Ep/om, have a ſlight ſaline taſte ; they are purga- 


tive, when drank to the quantity of two or three pints: 
they alſo operate by urine : in leſs quantity, or about the 
third part of a pint taken three times a day, they are a 
m 


fores. See Eps0M Salt, and EpsoM Mater. 
Warkzs 


ſprings at Harrowgate in Yorkſhire : as they ſpring up, 
ry are clear and ſparkling, and throw up a quantity of 


Mineral Warkks), and a ſalt taſte, as they contain a 


conhiderable quantity of ſea-ſalt, together with a little 


hebe ſalt : they are purgative, the dofe being about 
ce or four pints; when drank in ſmaller quantities, 
k ©) are à good alterative, and ſerviceable in the ſcurvy, 
2 *.ev1l, and diſeaſes of the ſkin. They may alſo be 
. outwardly at the ſame time, by way of bath or ſo- 
<tation. They have been found . Nee in de- 
13 > Worms; and recommended in the gout, jaun- 
frog Fen, green-ſickneſs, and other diſorders ariſing 
nom obſtructions. 
4s old aches, ſtrains, paralytic weakneſs, &c. and for 
us Cure of ulcers, ſcabs, the itch, &c. | 


f the liver and kidneys, and in conſump- 


ld alterative. They are eſteemed good for waſhing old | 


» Harrowgate, are the waters iſſuing from four 


ubbles : they have a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur (ſee 


They are uſed externally for remov- 


\WaTeRs, Holt, are mineral waters at Holt, near Bradford, 
in Wiltſhire; which contain a purging ſalt, together 
with a large quantity of earth; they are a very mild 
purge, the doſe uſually required being two quarts : in 
leſs quantity they are alterative and diuretic { they are 
good as a diluent, cooler, and ſtrengthener; and create 


plied externally, are ſaid to cure ſcrophulous ulcers, at- 
tended with carious bones ; an internal courſe being ob- 
ſerved at the ſame time. They are alſo of ſervice in old 
running ulcers of the legs, and other parts; in cutane- 
ous foulneſſes, though attended with hot corroſive hu- 
mours; in the piles, in cancerous ulcers, and in ſore- 
neiles of the eyes: but in theſe caſes they muſt be uſed 
both internally and externally. See HoLT. .. 


near Cobham in Surry, with a nauſeous taſte, and lightly 
chalybeate. This, ſays Dr. Lewis, is one of the ſtrong- 
elt purging waters in the kingdom: a pint left in evapor- 
ation ſeventy-two grains of ſalt: whereas Kiiburn and 
Cheltenham waters yielded only ſixty-four grains; that 
of Acton not fifty, and that of Epſom, leſs than forty. 
About a quart of this water purges briſkly without grip- 
ing, and operates likewiſe by urine. It enlivens the ſpi- 
rits; but loſes its virtues by being kept. In leſs doſes it 
acts as an alterative; and is a good antiſcorbutic. 
WarTER, Ilington, is a light chalybeate water, reckoned 
one of the beſt of the kind about London. The iron ir; 
this water 1s held in ſolution by means of fixed air; and 
when the air has eſcaped, and the air precipitates, if the 


taſte, and property of tinging with galls, both which it 
had loſt before. | | | 
This water is recommended in indigeſtion and loſs of 


pochondriacal complaints, and relaxed conſtitutions, and 
raiſes the ſpirits. It is good in the fluor albus, in weak- 


kidneys, &c. It is alſo ſerviceable in diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, in ſcorbutic complaints, in the gravel, and in pa- 
ralytic diſorders. It operates chiefly by urine, and may 


pints, according to the conſtitution of the patient, 'This 
water deſerves to be eſteemed and frequented, 5 
WATER, Lancarim. See LaNcARIM Mater. 
neral ſprings near Llandrindod, in the county of Rad- 
nor, South Wales. Theſe ſprings ate the ſaline purg- 
ing water, the ſulphureous water, and the chalybeate 
rock water. | | | | 1 


— 


purge twice in a week: it is directed to be drank at the 
fountain-head by half pints, till it begins to operate; the 


efore breakfaſt, at three draughts, with the interval of 


draughts, one an hour before dinner, another about ſix 


ſhould be continued ſeveral weeks; and the moſt proper 
ſeaſon is the ſummer. It is alſo uſed as a bath and fo- 
mentation. It is recommended both internally and ex- 


other complaints. Fo | my 
The /ulphureoxs water, called alfo the black ſtinking wa- 


a quart in the morning, at repeated draughts: the quan- 
water is alſo uſed outwardly as a bath or fomentation. 


all cutaneous diſeaſes; in the jaundice, hypochondriacal 
and other diſorders ariſing from obſtruction; in the 
gravel, rheumatiſm, gout, bloody flux, heCtic ſever, 
_ weakneſſes of the limbs, want of digeſtion, &c. 

The chalybeate or rock water is limpid and tranſparent, 
when taken from the fountain, but on ſtanding ſoon loſes 
theſe qualitics, together with its chalybeate taſte. Mixed 
with ſugar and rough cyder as it is taken up from the, 


mended in ſuch chronic diſorders as proceed from laxity 
of the fibres, and weakneſs of the muſcular ſyſtem ; in 
weakneſs of the nerves, paralytic complaints, and the 
like; in ſcorbutic caſes, moiſt and convulſive aſthmas ; 
obſtinate agues, obſtructions of the lower belly, wan- 
dering, ſlow, nervous fevers, and diſorders ariſing from 
obſtruction. 
War Rs, Malvern, iſſue from two noted ſprings at Mal. 
2 | Vern, 


an appetire. Rags or ſpunge dipped in them, and ap- 


Warn, Jeſſop, is a ſtrong purging water at Jeſſop's well, 


water be leſt to putrefy, the fixed iron diſengaged by the 
putrefaction again diflolves the iron, and cauſes it to be 
ſuſpended in the water : it then recovers its chalybeate 


appetite, in lowneſs of ſpirits, nervous, hyſteric, and hy- 


[neſs from miſcarriage, in obſtructions of the liver, the 
be drank to the quantity of ſeveral half pints, or even 


WaTERs, Llandrindod, are waters iſſuing from three mi- 


The ſaline purging, or pump-water, may be uſed as a2 


patient riding or walking about between each draught ; 

it operates alſo by urine. As an alterative, about three 
=_ are directed to be drank in a day: a pint and a half 

a quarter of an hour: the other pint and a half at three 


in the evening, and the third going to bed. This courſe 


ternally in the ſcurvy, leproſy, tetters, king's evil, and 
all cutaneous foulnefles. It is alſo preſcribed in the gra- 
| vel, the hypochondriacal diſeaſe, indigeſtion, and in 
ter, is to be drank in ſmall doſes at firſt, from a pint to 


_ tity may be increaſed as the ſtomach will bear. This 


It is recommended in the King's evil, ſcurvy, leproſy, and 


ſpring, it excites a briſk fermentation. It is recom- 


— . eee A pe ee at 2 


dern, in Glouceſterſhire : they are light and pleafant cha- 


Iybeates, and almoſt entirely free from any earthy mat- 
ter; three quarts of the holy well water being evaporated 


left behind ſcarce the fourth part of a grain of ſediment. | 


Theſe waters are recommended as excellent in diſeaſes 


of the ſkin ; in leproſies, ſcorbutic complaints, the king's| 


evil, glandular obſtructions, ſcald heads, old ſores, can- 
cers, &c. : they are alſo of uſe in inflammations and other 
diſorders of the eyes; in the gout and ſtone z in ca- 
chectic, bilious, and paralytic caſes; in old head-achs 
and female obſtructions. | 
Theſe waters are uſed externally by waſhing the part ſe- 
veral times in a day, and afterwards covering it with 
cloths dipped in the water, and kept conſtantly moiſt. 
Thoſe who bathe are ſaid to go uſually into the water 
with their linen on, and to dreſs upon it wet, without 
any inconvenience. | 
Theſe waters, when firſt drank, are apt to occaſion a 
nauſea in ſome ; they purge others briſkly for ſeveral 
days; but they operate by urine in all. They ſhould be 
mow freely for ſome days before they are uſed exter- 
nally. | | 
l Mathck, are warm waters ſupplied by ſeveral 
ſprings at Matloct, in Derbyſhire, in their nature ceſem- 
bling Briſtol water, except that they are very {lightly im- 
pregnated with iron, and in their virtues ſimilar to thoſe 
of Briſtol and Buxton. | | 
The baths are recommended in rheumatic complaints, 
cutaneous diſorders, and other caſes where warm bath- 


ing is ſerviceable. 


WaTrERs, Moffat, are mineral waters of conſiderable ef- 


ficacy at Moffat, in the county of Annandale in Scot- 


land. They ariſe from two ſprings on the declivity 


of a hill, which yield about 1360 gallons of water 
daily. | | 

Theſe waters have a ſulphureous taſte, and ſmell of the 
waſhings of a gun-barrel; their colour is milky or blu- 


iſh. The ſeaſon for uſing them is between the middle | _ | 
WaTERsS, Tiberiades, and Tilbury. See the articles, 


WarER, Tunbridge, is one of the moſt famous chalybente 


of April and the end of September; but they may be 
drank all winter, and if the rains be moderate, the 
ſtrength of the water is not found to be impaired. The 
water of the upper ſpring being too foul for drinking, 1s 
made uſe of for bathing, and is, for this purpoſe, made 
ſomewhat warmer than tepid. The quantities of water | 
uſually drank are pretty large, exceeding ſometimes a | 
gallon. It is uſual to join purgatives, and that in great 
doſes, frequently repeated with the uſe of the waters 3 
but this is thought unjuſtifiable by ſome, 5 
The water is alterant and diuretic: its purging is owing 
to the large quantities drank, or to ſome ſingularity in 
the conſtitution, as a weak ſtate of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. Few medicines are ſaid to be ſuperior to theſe 
waters in diſorders of the ſtomach and bowels. It has 
alſo proved uſeful in nephritic, nervous, and hyſteric co- 

lies, melancholy, barrenneſs, female weakneſſes and diſ- 
orders, as alſo in old gleets, either natural, or cauſed by | 
venereal diforders. In rheumatic and ſcorbutic com- 
plaints it is advantageous, and in cutaneous eruptions. 
It is ſaid ſcldom to fail in ſcrophulous diſorders. It is 
warmed and uſed by way of bath to particular parts, and 
even to the whole body: the hot ſteam has been ſucceſs- 
fully uſed for relaxing hard ſwelled parts, and ſtiff joints. 
In ſuch complaints it 1s uſed both internally and exter- 
nally. This water gives no marks of a chalybcate nature 


IF _— 
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with galls, nor of acidity with tincture of roſes, or ſyrup | 


of violets, neither does it produce any eftervelcence with 
doi of tartar per deliguium, or ſpirit of fal ammoniac, It 

ſeems to contain a tubtile volatile ſulphur, but in {mall | 
quantity, ſince it ſoon loſes its remarkable ſmell and taſte, 
when expoſed to the air, and that acid liquors can neither 
ſeparate nor precipitate it. Upon evaporation. there is 
found a dirty falt mixed with carth. This falt ſeems not 
to be nitre, nor ſal ammoniac, but common ſalt; and by a 
ſlow evaporation of a ſolution of ſca- ſalt, cryſtals not un- 
like thoſe of the ſalt of Moffat water have been obtained, 
Med. Ef. Abr. vol. i. p. 99. Ibid. p. 101. Ibid. p. 
103, ſeq. where other experiments on theſe waters may 
be ſeen.” 7 | | — 
WATERS, Montroſe. Steel ſpas are very numerous in 
the country about Montreſe in Scotland: the principal of 
theſe are at Aberbrothoc, Kincardin, and Peterhead. 
That of Aberbrothoc is in greateſt eſteem. Medic, Eſſ. 
Abr. vol. i. p. 106, 107. Ibid, p. 111. | 
Beſide theſe, there is a well near Montroſe, the water of 
which is of a whitiſh colour, ſoft taſte, and faintly dil. 
covering the mineral quality. This water is of a different 
nature from the ſteel-ſprings. The alkali prevails in its 
ſalt; it reſembles the Scarborough water, and no falts 
come up to any analogy with thoſe of the Montroſe wa- 
ter, and thoſe of Scarborough, but nitre and ſea-ſalt, 
See Med. Ef. vol. iii. art. 8. Abr. vol. i. p. 112, feq. 
where various experiments with thoſe waters are enu— 


9 


Warze, Nevil. iner: 
s Nevil- Holt, is a mineral water at Nevil. 


WarERs, Pyrmont, 


7 : . o * 75 a 
WATER, Sydenham, is a purgative water at Sydenham, 


doſes, from a few ſpoonfuls to a quarter or þ 


merated, and a compariſon inſtitu 
the Scarborough waters, | 
The water of this Montroſe well is 
being drank from two to three pints, it pur 

the quantity ſucceeds with ſome. It his k and hal 
very uſeful in ſtranguries and ſtoppege of a) cen ſoung 
tic diſorders, flatulencies, ſpaſmodic colie Dy (orb, 
of blood. In rheums and ſtrains it has ha (pitting 
by way of cold pump, where perſons bowe' good uſe 
ſuch ule of ordinary cold water. Med; Eg , et, dear 
9. Abr. vol. i. p. 122, ſeq. vol ii. ar. 


ted between them and 


univerſally diuretic, 
U 


Leiceſterſhire, which is very clear as it falls * 0 
the 


ſpout, and void of ſmell: it has a beg. 
but not diſagreeable taſte, and Nene i 25 bitte, 
poſed to the air, it ſoon becomes turbid = 
Drank to the quantity of ſeveral pints, it = | ſpoils 
tive, and operates without griping ; it org es purgz. 
urine and ſweat. In putrid diſoiders, it rates alſo 
antiſeptic. As an alterative, it muſt be le 5 "ops 
q 


alf pl Pint 


ſeveral rimes in a day; and a little brandy may be added 
| 


to it, if it is cold on the ſtomach, 
This water is eſteemed an excellent 
ſenteries and diarrhœas, internal hzmorrhages, th 
albus, gleets, the gravel, rheumatiims, and fo mY 
worms : it is good in atrophies, bloated eoultin 
6, 


dtopſical complaints, ſcorbutic diſorders, want of Ab 
o * e- 


tite, and other caſes; but in intammatory compla; 
and with an acidity of the humours, it is Fe ar 
Externally, it is a ſpeedy cure for freſh wounds, "rep 
eyes, and hectic ulcers, &c. eſpecially, if taken iwd 
at the ſame time. . . q 
Scarborough, Seltzer 

the ſeveral articles. | PM 
| ore near 
London, of the fame nature with Epfom WATER, hy 
weaker. | RD 


Waters in England. The wells are ſituated about fi; 
miles from the town of Tunbrid:e in Kent. Tk 
brilk, light water, has a ferruginous taſte, and contain 
alſo a little ſea- ſalt: expoſed to the air, it ſoon FD b 
virtues; as it does alſo in a few days in bottles. I. 
ſometimes uſual to mix with the firſt glaſs of the way 
taken in the morning, either a little common ſalt, a 
ſome other purging ſalt, in order to make it operate iy 
ſtool : with a foul ſtomach it is apt to cauſe a vomiting, 


a . . '. * j « 
The Tunbridge water is chiefly reſorted to in June, July, 


and Auguſt; and is recommended in all the diſorders in 
which the celebrated ſpa titers of Germany are fer- 
viceable: as it poſſeſſes the ſame virtues, in 2 weaker 
degree: © | | 


{ WATER, //{tham, in Eſſex, is a chalybeate way of con- 


ſiderable ſtrength, and is alſo impregnated with ſca-falr, 
but muſt be drank at the fountain, as it will not bezr 
carriage. It is very diuretic, and bas been ſuccesfully 
preſcribed in hectic fevers, in weakneſs occationed by 


long diſcaſe, in lowneſs of ſpirits, nervous complaints, 


want of appetite, indigeſtion, habitual colic and zo. 
ing; in agues, the jaundice, and incipient dropſy; 19 
the pravel, and in althmatic and ſcorbutic difordets. 

For a more particular account of the nature, qualities 
and various kinds of mineral waters, we mult refer“ 
the treatiſes of Dr. D. Monro, Dr. Rutty, Dr. Shot, 


Dr. Falconer, and Dr, Elliot, on this ſubject. See alte 


WATER, lime, 
WATER, mercurial, 


Chem. Dick. art. /J ater, Lewis's Mat. Med. art. Aus 


and Bergman's Chem. Ef. vol. i. 


: l : 8 8 . . 1 AIR 
WATER, in Chemiſtry, by the chemiſts called more uſually 


PHLEGM, is the fourth of the hve chemical principles, 
and one of the paſſive ones. | 5 


- , . 9 pa 0 5 . - I. * 
WATER of cryſtallization is a denomination given te d“ 


water attracted by the particles of a ſalt during its ct. 
ſtallization. This is contained in different quantities 1) 
different ſalts, and adheres to them with different de- 


grees of force; though it is eafily ſeparated from mot 


ol them, the moderate heat of the atmoſphele beine Wm 


this weter 0: 
the figure ©: 
a ſolid tran” 

But thoug! 


ficient to eyaporate it from many. When 
cryſtallization is evaporated from any ſalt, 
the cryſlals is deſtroyed ; the ſalt from being 
parent ſubſtance becomes an opake powder. <a 
a ſalt, in loſing its water of cyſtallization, loſes e 
ſtalline ſorm, it does not thereby loſe part of — 
quality: ſor the water which is ſeparated rom. 3 3 
water; and the ſalt, by being re-diſſolved W a 
re-cryſtallized, will not only regain us former 55 
but the whole of its weight. 


See LIMR-ater. | 

. Ur 
a name given to a ſolution of mere y 
| lels quantity“ 


. _ ky . . 5 2 OT 
in nitrous acid, diluted with a greater fs, a5 


common water. This liquor produccs go : eſcharotic 


remedy in old ay. 
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elcharotie, and even as a cauſtic in ſome diſeaſes of the 
ſein that are external, local, and eſpecially venereal. ä 
There is alſo a mercurial water made with four ounces of 
quickGlver to two quarts of ſpring water boiled to one 
0 eaſes as the worms and the itch in children, by 
5 heyne and others. See AQUA mercurialts, 

W pci mercurial, for forming pearls. See PEARL. 

WATERS, mother, a naine given to the liquor that remains 
after as much of the ſaline ſubſtances contained in a wa- 
er has been ſeparated as can be by the uſual methods, 
evaporation and cooling, and from which, therefore, no 
more cryſtals can be obrained, without much difficulty, 
though 1t ſtill remains impregnated with lalts. 
Thee mother waters are very different according to the 
kinds of ſalts with which the waters are originally im- 

preguated, They are generally very heavy, acrid, and 


red. 


War FER of Rabel, a vitriolic acid dulcified by mixture with 


reftified ſpirit of wine, fo called from its inventor Ra- 
bel. It may be prepared by mixing one part of oil of 
vitriol with three parts of rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
digeſting the mixture in a well-clofed veſſel. ; | 
This water is employed in medicine as an aſtringent; 
but it requires to be dituted in ſome proper vehicle, as 
in potions or juleps. 


Warkks, in Medicine, Pharmacy, Chemiſtry, &c. called 


alſo artificial, and medicated waters, are a kind of liquors 
procured or prepared by art from divers bodies, princi- 
pally of the vegetable tribe; having various properties, 
and ſerving various purpoſes. 
Theſe waters are either /tmple or compound, | 
WarERs, imple, are thoſe procured from ſome one vege- 
table body, by means of common water. | 
A fimple water is nor ſuppoſed to be the mere water, or 
hl-gm of the body it is drawn from, as is evident both 
from the taſte and ſmell thereof. The intention of mak- 
ing ſuch water is, to draw out the virtues of the herb, 


ſeed, flower, root, or the like; fo as it may be more } 


conveniently given in that form than any other. But 


the phlegm, or watery part of any medicinal fimple, is 


no better than common water undiitilled : fo that ail. 
thoſe ingredients, which in diftillation raiſe nothing but 
phlegm, as may be diſcovered from the ſcent and taſte 


of what comes over, are not fit for the ſtill. On this prin- | 


_ ciple, a great part of the waters retained in the diſpen- 
ſatories will appear good tor nothing, at leaſt not worth 
diſtilling. | 1 | 

The means whereby this ſeparation is effected, are either 
evaporation, infuſton, decoction, or diſtillation. The firſt 
is performed by expoling the vegetable in a cold ſtill, to 

2 gentle heat, like that of a ſummer's ſun; and catch- 
ing the efluvia which exhale from it. | : 
The effect of this operation is a water, or fluid matter, 


which is the molt volatile, fragrant, and aromatic part of | 


the plant; and that wherein 1s ſpeciſic virtue reſides. 
And thus it is, that the fineſt aromatic or odoriferous 
waters of vegetables are to be procured, _ 

The ſecond means, viz. in/u/ton, is performed by putting 
the vegetable in hot ralu-twaler, below the degree of 
boiling; keeping it to this degree by an equable heat, 
fol the ſpace of half an hour; and then drawing it off. 
The only waters procured this way, in much uſe in the 
modern practice, are thoſe of frog-ſpawn, and oak-buds. 


The third means, viz. decoction, only differs from the | 


2 in this, that the vater is kept to the degree of 
oiling. 5 | 5 


Tac fourth means, viz. diſtillation, is performed by in- 
fuſing the ſubject in an alembic, with a gentle warmth, | 
tor ſome time; and then increafing the heat, ſo as to 


make it boil; and laſtly, catching and condenling the 

licam or vapour ariſing therefrom. 

This proceſs furniſhes what we call the di/ti/led waters, 

of ſo much uſe in medicine, &c. See DISTILLED 
ters. | | oral: | 


The vegetable ſubjects beſt fitted for it, are the ſapid | 


and odorous, or thoſe of the aromatic tribe ; as ange- | 


lica, aniſced, baum, carraway, coriander, cumin, dittany, 
fennel, hyſſop, marjoram, mint, roſes, roſemary, ſaffron, 
lage, ſcuryy-oraſs, thyme, cinnamon, Citron, juniper, 
me, myrtle, orange, peach, &c. | 
The medicinal virtues of water's prepared after this man- 
ner are the fame as thoſe of the reſpeQive plants, &c. 
they are drawn from. Thus, the diſtilled water of mint 
18 itomachic ; that of wormwood, vermifugous, &c. 
be materia medica, it may be obſerved, affords no re- 
medics in this way, but for the intentions either of cor- 
als, emmenagogues, diuretics, or diaphoretics. Were 
warp, to raife a balſamic, cathartic, or opiate, in 
| Re vu yet would thoſe properties be much more 
kayo, wut brought forth by other proceſſes; ſo that 
ung is to be looked for in a diſtilled water, but ſuch 
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This is reckoned an efficacious medicine in ſe- | 


—— 


| 


ſubtle and light parts of a medicinal ſimple, as may 
fall in with the fore-mentioned intentions: indeed, very 
little comes over under that diviſion, weighty enough to 
effect even the urinary ſecretions. 

The /imple waters, of chief virtue, are the following; 
ones; viz. dill-water, aqua aneibi; angelica-water, aqua 
angelice; mint-water, aqua menthe ; roſcmary-water, aqua 


anthos; orange= flower-qwater, agua naphæ; black-cherry- 


water, aqua cerajor. nig.; parſley-water, aqua petroſellint ; 
camomile, chamam.; pennyroyal, pilegii; fennel-water, 
aqua feniculi; damaſk-roſe-water, aqua roſarum dam. 5 
hy/ſop-water, aqua hiſJoft ; rie-Twaler, aqua wut; Juni per- 
water, agua quniperi baec.; elder watcr, aqua ſambuci 
flor. lovage-water, aqua leviſtici, carminative water, 
aqua carminativa, &C. 

It may be here proper to note, that whatever properties 
any ſimple has from the groſſneſs or ſolidity of its parte, 
which make it act as an emetic, cathartic, or aſtringent, 
the reſidue leſt after diſtillation, will remain in ſull poſ- 
ſeſſion thereof. Thus the purging ſyrup of roſes is as 
well made after the damaiſk-roſe-water is drawn off, as 
if the flowers were put into inſuſion; becauſe nothing 
of a cathartic quality riſes with the water. | 
In the diſtillation of /imple waters, a good general rule 
is this: take as much of the dried herb, as when cut 
imall will fill two thirds of the ſtill to be uſed ; pour 
upon this as much rain water as will make the plant float 
commodiouſly, leaving, however, a fourth of the {till 


empty; digeſt this a while in a gentle heat, and then 


give fire enough to work the ſtill, and draw off ſo long 
as the water appears thick or milky, and taſtes of the 
herb. It is a principal caution m this operation to re- 
move the receiver before the more pellucid, acid, faint, 
and dead water comes over, as it will at length do, and 
by mixing with the reſt will {poil the whole, by giving 
it a vapid or faint taſte, and ſometimes a degree of aci- 
dity or vitriolic ſtypticity, or emetic quality; for part of 
the effential ſalt of the plant now riſing, corrodes the 
head of the ſtill, and carries over with it ſome particles 


of the metal: for which reaſon, ſuch waters ſhould be 
either diſtilled with a glaſs head, or a pewter one, or elſe 


the laſt running carefully watched, and not ſuffered to 
come over and mix with the firſt; for want of this cau- 


tion, children, and perſons of tender habits, have heen _ 


often vomited, purged, &c. contrary to the intention of 
the preſcriber, by a /tmple-water. 8 


The /imple-waters diſtilled by this method may often be 


too ſtrong to give alone, but then it is eaſy to let them 
down to a proper ſtrength with common water 3 which 
is beyond all compariſon better than to mix them with 
their own faints, or the liquor of their ſecond running. 

Some recommend putting the ſreſh herbs, cut and bruiſ- 


ed, into an alembic placed in a weter-bath, without add- 
ing water to them, and diſtilling to dryneſs with a very 


gentle heat and well-juted vellcls. _ 
There are yet, however, two methods of improving the 


common /imple waters, which might eaſily be put in 


practice: the firſt is the cohobating, and carefully digeſt- 
ing ol the plant; the ſecond, the fermenting of it. With 


regard to the firſt, if the liquor remaining in the ſtill be 
expreſſed from the herb, and returned, along with all 
the water that came over, upon a freſh quantity of the 


ſame ſubject, and then diſtilled as before, the water thus 
obtained will be much richer, and more efficacious than 


before; and if the ſame operation be repeated two or 
three times, thoſe who have not tried it cannot eaſily. _ 
conceive how very rich a //mple watcr may by that means 
be made: and this is molt neceſfary in diftilling the /*m- 


ple waters of roſes, elder-tlowers, baum, and the like 
ſubjects, which afford but litde oil, and other wile make 
but weak waters. 3 „ | 
Ihe other method recommended, viz. by fermentation, 
is performed by adding to the plant and water, put toge- 


ther as for diſtillation, a tenth or twelfth part of ſugar. 


or honey, or elſe a fortieth part of yeaſt ; then ſetting 
the whole in a warm place to ferment for three or four 
days only, ſo that the herb may not fall to the bottom, 
nor the fermentation be above half finiſhed ; then the 


whole being committed to the ſtill, a water may be pro- 
cured at one operation, extremely rich, or impregnated _ 


with the whole virtue of the plant; and thus may /imple 
waters be made fit for long keeping without ſpoiling, the 
ſmall quantity of inflammable ſpicit generated in the fer- 
mentation ſerving excellently to preſerve them. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 199. Os 


The waters procured in this manner contain the oil of 


the plant in great perfection; which makes them of con- 


ſiderable uſe in medicine, farther than thoſe raiſed with- 


out fermentation; beſide that they keep better and 
longer; the ſpirit in them preventing their corrupting, 
or growing mothery. 

To procure the di//illed waters of vegetables, or other 
| 14 N | ſubjeQs, 
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ſubjects, pure and free from all mixture of the other 
principles of the body it was extracted from, let the wa- 
{cr, a> diſtilled, be put into a ſunncl lined with paper to 
be fitred, and the funnel being kept continually filled 
up, that the lighter oil may not cone in contact with 
the paper, the water will be tranfmitted through, in 2 
great mcature, without the oil; but there ſtill remains 
{ome proportion of oily, and commonly of ſaline matter 
alſo in it, If the ſaline matter be acid, the way to de- 
{troy it is by mixing chalk, or any alkaline ſalt, with the 
walcr, which being afterwards diſtilled again, will then 
riſe pure. If the plant were alkaline, and an alkaline 
ſalt be ſuſpended in the warer, let it be made a neutral 
one, by mixing ſome acid, and then the water filrred 
and diſtilled again. By theſe methods the water of ve- 
getables is procured pure and this is the way of prov- 
ing, that the chemical principle water is lodged in, and 
may be ſeparated from all ſuch ſubltances. Shaw's 
Lectures, p 150. : 

WaTERs, cmpound, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredients 
are uſed, are very numerous, and make a large article 
in commerce; ſome prepared by the apothecaries, 4C- 
cording to the D.ſpenſatory preicripts, for medicinal uſes; 
others by the diſtillers, to be drank by way of dram, &c. 
and others by the perfumers, &c. 

They are diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, taken from 
the Latin, Gre: k, Arabic, Englith, &c. in reſpect ei- 
ther of the ſpecilic viitues of the waters, or the parts of 
the body, for the cure whereof they are intended; or 
the ingredients they are compounded of; or their dit- 
ferent uſes, &c. „ N 

The molt conſiderable among the claſs of comprund wa- 
ters, we thall here enumerate. The manner of making 
them, it is true, is not always the ſame ; eſpecially tholc 
intended for drinking; for which every one gives his 
own method as the belt. Thoſe we here deliver, are 
taken from fach as have the greatelt reputation in pre- 
pailng theſe things; or from thoſe who have written beil 
of them. „ | 8 | | 

we have only three general remarks to add, with regard 
to taote intended for drinking; 1. That ſuch wherein 


any tlung is infuſed, as bruiſed fruits, pounved herbs, 


Or ground {pices, mutt be always paſted through a lultre, 
to wake them hner and purer. _ 

2. Phat thoſe made with brandy, or ſpirit of wine, are 
viual.y dittilled after mixing their ingredients; which 
tenders thoſe liquors exceeding flrovg and dangerous, 
and confirms the proverb; P , occidit gula quam gl. 
dius. In effect, tome of them are lo peuctiating, that 
ticy burn the tongue when taken. | | 

2. That the toes which rake their name from any par- 
ticular things, as cmamom, &. have often ſome other 
ingredients joined with them, accoruing to the taſte o. 
imell required. | WO. 8 

In the making of compound ſpirituous Jiquors, or, as 
they ade called by the apothecaries, ca! ! waters, the 
grear care is to uſe a pure and well-rectihed tpirit, as 
early inſtpid as pothble, that the flavour of it may not 
mix among the flavours of the other ingredients. It is 
the general cullon to. uſe the proof, ſpirit, but it would 
be inlinitely better to uſe the alcohol, or totally irflam- 
mable; partly, as the ſtrength of the water would be 
much better aſcertained that way, the proof ſtrength de- 


termined by the crown of bubbles being very vague and“ 


uncertain, and that of the alcohol or totally mflammzable 


ip rit perſectly fixed and certain; and becauſe this ſpirit 
is always more free from the oil of the ingredient it is 


made from, and on that account not only approaches 
more to that fo much defired thing, a pure and taſte- 
cf fpirit, but being free from oi of its own is the more 
livagry, the more ready to: imbibe that of the ingre- 
dichts added 10 it, and has no overpowering talte to 
zee Of is OWN. | 

1t the natho of uſing alcohol be not choſen, let a fine, 


clear, and pue metattcs tpirit. of the proof ſtrength be 


uicd, without any farther. addition of water in the ill, 


an additional quantity oi Water only taking up room to 


very bad purpole, and prowynging and prejudicing the 
OpPeralen ; and when alcohol is employed, it thould only 
be mise Wil an equi guimitily of pure ue, to reduce 
it to the proof Kienyih, When the choice of a {pirit is 
thus fortied, the nent thing to be had regard to is the 
master of digeition, for without this many ingredients 
Will not part wich their flavour and virtues at all, and 
many oihes but very wmnperſecily, Einnamon in parti- 
oulir, if not MAGerated in the ſpirit a long while before 
diitilation, will no! part with its heavy oil, which will 
therefore be left in the ſtül, and thrown away, while 
the hel 1114 re guated (pit is fave, 

When the ingredients have ſtood a due time in digeſtion, 
accord.ng to tluwir leveral natures, the fpirit is to be 


ann rom them ww the manner that bell tends to bring 


performed with a briſker fire, than 


that a ſuſſicient quantity of the fine efſen;ja] oil 1 


be brought to great perfection. 


W AT 


over their virtũes, whereon the charater and ex. 
of the water is founded; ſo if the in pectalion 


; l a redient 
abcund in a heavy viſcous oil, the fg > worm 
uld de 


. 5 when the oil is rh; 
light, and etherial. Thus ſtrong cinnamon-wat 18 thin, 
a, aſter 


a fuſſicient digeſtion to looſen the oil, ma 55 

over ſmarter, or with a briſker fire, than ch ri 
the ſpirit of mint, or the like, in which the gy 
ingredient is thin, and will eaſier aſcend with Us — the 
The capital thing in this compound diſtilling 1 


Water 


ingredients be received into, and mixed with the bes 
while the groſſer, leis ſubtile, and leſs agreeable 1 15 
thrown out. To eſtect this to any degree of verſed: I 
requires that the operation be well conducted Hen, 
beginning, that the receiver be changed in due ag why 
that the ſpirit be prudently made up. "_ 
When no regard is had to theſe three particulars 
uſually the caſe among the apothecaries, che conſeg 
is, that the cordial-watcy becomes a thick, turbid 1 
milky liquor, and taſtes more like what the diſtiller; A 
faints, than like a cord:al-water, and is liter to give fick 
neſs rather than to cure it. At leaſt, before i; can be 
uſed, it mult either land a long time to fine itſelf if 
ever it will fine, or have its grofs and terreſtrial parts 
precipitated by art. On the contrary, when thef. hy 
are prudently obſerved, the watcy proves, without far. 
ther trouble, clean-talted, clear, briſk, pleaſant, and te. 
freſhing. | ; 


as is 
QUence 


The diſtillers in general make their compound water; in 


a much neater manner than the apothecatics; and What 
has led them into the way of doing ſo, is their {tric ob. 
ſervance of the bubble-proof, a thing which the apo— 
thecaries ſeem either not to underſtand, or to pay rey 
little regard to. 
The diſtillers, in the making of their compound water, 
find that if they let the faints 1un in among the clear fo. 


rit, it kills the proof, as they call it, before the time; 


hence they are inſtructed to leave the faints out, ani to 
make up the ſpirit with pure water, reſerving the {int 


to other uſes, to which they are better adapted, as con- 
| taining a copious 1] z or they let the ſtiil work longer 


than the procels for making the water would require, and 
by this means obtain a larger quanti:y of oil than is com- 


monly imagined : this they preſerve ſeparate, if the oil 
of ouly ſome one ingredient z and they ſell large quar- 


tities of the oils of juniper, aniſe, and carraway, an the 
like, to the druggilts, chemilts, and apothecaries. But 
this is a very ſcandalous cheat on the buyer, for there is 
a very great difference between a pure ana clear etlentil 
oil, that is perfect and entire, and ſuch a one as has, in 
this manner, been robbed of its lighter and finer parts by 
diſtillation with a ſpirituous menſtruum. | 
It is a general rule in this buſinels to change the receiver 
as ſoon as the ſpirit runs proof, and make up the quat- 


tity with water in this caſe, the whole is certain to be 


clean and fine; but there are ſome cafes, as in particuur 
in the diſtilling of cinnamon-water, where a fmall quan- 
tity of the faints ought to be ſuffered to come into the 


ſpirit : but this is to be obſerved by way of ſtint, that fo 


much is never to be allowed of the faints as will make 
the water milky z for the water ſhould always be kept in 
the ſtate of full proof, as it mellows and ripens, as they 


expreſs it, much ſooner in this than in any other ſtate. 


But if the cuſtom could be univerſally introduced, i 
would be better that all the waters, kept by the apotke- 


caries, ſhou!d be juſt in the ſlate in which they came 


over, that is, three-fiſths of the quantity of the proot 


ſpirit put into the ſtill: if this were generally brought 


about, it would be eaſy for the phyſicians to regulate the 
doſes in their preſcriptions accordingly ; every draught 
and julep that they entered into would be t 
it. Shaw's Effay on Diſtillery. ä 
Dr. Shaw in ancther treatiſe, after obſcrviog u 
apothecaries uſually ſucceed but ill in ws - 155 
waters, lays down the four following rules, by ! 771 
ſervance of which the art of making theſe waters ms 
"The firit is, to uſe a well eleauſed ſpirit that is free hon 
its own effential oil 3 for as the delign 01 re 15 
{tillation is to impregnate a ſpirit with pe rede 
the ingredients, it ought firſt to be deprivec 4 5 of 
'The ſecond rule is, to ſuit the time of the Kober : 
the ingredients to their tenacity, or the pon 1 85 
their oil: thus rhodium-wood and 3 me las 
be longer digeſted, before they are diſtille * fo * 
mus aromaticus, or lemon-peel. Sone ile, back 
bation, or che pouring of the spirit, alreac 7 rs 
upon the ingredients, proves necetlary, 23 ** dent 
making the ſtrong cinnamon-tcate“, 23 riſes along 
oil is extremely ponderous, and diflicultly 


with the ſpirit without this cohobations The 


9 


he better for 


ht 


— <p 


= 
pet &57) oa 


--4 rule is, to ſuit the degree of fire, or ſtrength of 
gg bran] to the ponderoſity of the oil intended to 
be raiſed with the ſpirit : thus ſtrong cinnamon-water 
be ig be diſtilled off briſker, than the ſpirit of mint or 


bend rule is, that a due proportion of only the 


as much white-wine : bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it 
fourteen days, then diſtil it. The firſt quart that riſes 
is the beſt; then the ſecond ; then the third. Or, ſteep 
one pound of cinnamon-bark; bruiſed, in a gallon and a 
half of water, and one pint of brandy, for two days; 


a { : and then diſtil off one gallon. For a ſpiritueus cinnamon- 
Gner efſential oil of the ingredients be thoroughly united, water, take of cinnamon, one pound ; ptoof ſpirit and 


or incorporated with the ſpirit, fo as to keep out the common water, oft each one pallon : ſteep the cinnamon 
roller and leſs fragrant oil. This may chieily be effect- in the liquor for two days; then diſtil off one gallon. 
ed by leaving out the faints, and making up to ſtrong WATER, citren. See CI TON. 
roof with fine ſoft water in their ſtead. ; : WATER, clary. Sce Cl. AR x. 
he addition of ſugar to cordial-waters ĩs a thing of little Wa rER, clove, See Cl. ovx. 
moment, and may therefore be omitted. If the ſour | WATER, copper, Sec Z1MENT, 5 
rules before laid down be duly obſerved, there is no 0c- | WATERS, cordial, or cardiac, are waters proper to ſtrength- 
caſion for diſtilling in balneo Martz, nor for fining down | en and comfort the heart. Such are thoſe of endive; 
waters with alum, whites of eggs, iſinglaſs, or the like, | chicory, buglols, borrape, marigolds, &c. See Cor- 
for they will be preſently bright, ſweet, and pleaſant | DAI. 7 | | 
taſted, without any farther trouble. Shaw's Lectures, | WATERS, coſmetic, are water's proper to cleanſe, ſmoothen, 
p. 127. ; FS 25 and beautify the lkin. | | | 
WATERS, alexipharmic, or alexiterial, are waters that re- WaTtRs, d:ſlulled, of laurel-leaves, poiſonous. See LA vs 
{iſt poiſons, and the plague. Such are thoſe of angelica, WEL : | _ 
ſcorzonera, citron, orange, ſcordium, rue, &c. Such | WaTER, fenne/. Diſtil a pound of dried fennel, with a 
alſo are treacle-water, plague-water, milk-water, poppy-| gallon of water. Sec FENNtL, | 
water, &. See AQUA Alexiteria. | WATER, gentian. 'Vake ſour pounds of gentian-roots, ei- 
WATER, alum, is a vulnerary water, thus called, becauſe ther green or dried; mince them ſmall, infute them in 
the baſis, or principal ingredient thereof, is alum. See | white-wine, or only ſprinkle them therewich ; then di— 
Aqua Aluminoſa. | | : ſtil them, with the a-dition of a little centaury the eſs. 
WarTER, angelica, is uſually prepared of brandy, angelica- This is frequently uſed as a itomachic, and is alſo com- 
roots and ſeeds, carduus, baum, fennel-ſeed, &c. the | mended for a deterger; ferving in droplies, jaundice, 
whole beat together in a mortar z infuſed for a night m| obſtructions of the viſcera, &c. but it is really of very 
French brandy, and then diſtilled. It is reputed a good little virtue. 15 7 ONS 
carminative, and cordial, as allo a cephalic, &c. Sce WATER, gain, is that made by letting gum Arabic, in— 
ANGELICA, and Alexiteria Aqua. 3 cioled in a linen rag, inluſe in common water. Ihe la- 
WATER, aniſeed. To ſix ounces of bruiſed aniſeeds, add dies allo make a thick «water for their hair, of quince- 
a gallon of melaſſes ſpirit, and two quarts of water; di- kernels ſteeped in water. ys | 
ſtil a gallon, and, if you require it ſugared, add balf a WATERS, hepatic, are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, ſtrengthen, 
pound of clarified ſugar z but many prefer it without: and refreſhi tlie liver. Such are thoſe of chicory, the ca- 
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and ſtrain the whole. | . pillaries, purlla:n, agrimony, ſumitory, &c. e $i 
ſhe compound aniſeed water, commonly kept in the | WaTER, honey, is a water prepared of honey and amber- HH 
ſhops, is prepared from a mixture of equal parts of the | griſe, diftiiled with fpirit of wine. The poor people | Teh! 
ſeeds of aniſeed and angelica, by drawing of a gallon | alfo have a drink, which they call by this name; they 11 
of proof ſpirit from half a pound of cach of the leeds. | procure it in places where much honey is made, by wath- | | $$ 34 
Lewis. | : | ing out the honey-combs, and the vellcls they have been 1 | 
Waärrk, apricot. See APRICOT. 1 


| | my in common water. This gives it a honey taite, 
WATERS, aromatic, we have already ſpoken of among the | and it aſterwards becomes ver 

ſimple waters. e | it as common drink. 2 8 | 
They are ſuch as are impregnated by diſtillation with the | WATER, herſc-raddiſy, aqua raphant, is prepared of t 
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y clear, and the people uſe 


he 


ſpiritus rector, or odoriferous principle of aromatic mai- | juice of ſ{curvy-grafs, brook-lime, water-crefles, white- fi 
ters. If ſpirit of wine be impregnated in the ſame man-] wine, lemon-juice, bryony-root, hcr/2-raddith, Winter'ss 
ner, the waters, as they have been called, ought to be bark, and nutmeg, digeſled in ſpirits, and diftilled. It 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of armatic {pirtuous witers, is a good diuretic ; cleanſing aud removing obſtructions 
Thoſe that are impregnated with the {meil of one {ub- of the viſcera, promoting perſpiration, &c. 
ſtance are called fimp!e, and thoſe impregnated by means | WaTER, Humnzary, Sec HUNGaRyY VI dier. 


of ſeveral ſubſtances compound. | WM'aArzRs, hy/teric, are thoſe proper to ſtrengthen the ma- 
WATERS, arthritic, are waters good again the gout, trix, or womb, and remedy the diſorders that befal it. 
pally, tremors, pains in the joints, &c. Such are thoſe | Such are thoſe of bryony, matricaty or motherwort, 
of piony, chamwpitys, betony, roſemaiy, &. _ hyflop, fennel, baum, mugwort, imallage, &c. . 
WaTER, bryony, is one of the compound waters preſcribed | WaTERS, iced, or frozen, arc certain agreeable and whole- 
in the College Diſpenſatory; prepared from bryony-roots, | ſome waters, as orange-waler, or the like, artificially 
rye, mugwort, ſavin, feverfew, dittany, &c, It is a frozen in ſummec-time, particularly in hot countrics, to 
good hylteric, opens menſtrual obſtructions, &. 


| be uted in collations, &c. as coolers The way of mek- 
WaTER, carduus, is made ſrom carduus benedictus pound- | ing them is thus: the veſſels containing the liquors de- 


ed in a mortar, and put in an alembic: then a ſufficient | ſigned to be frozen, are firſt ſer in a pail, in ſuch man- 
quantity of the Juice of the ſame plant, drawn by ex-| ner as not to touch each other; then they are covered ups 
preſſion, 1s poured into the alembic, that the herbs ſwim- and the void ſpace in the pail filled with common ice, 
ming in the juice may be in no danger of ſticking to the | beaten, and mixed with falt. Every half-hour they clear 
bottom of the cucurbit in diſtillation. Laſtly, fitting on | out what water the thawing ice ſends to the bottom of 


the head, and luting the joints, diſtil half as much as 


you put in. This water is ſaid to be ſudorific; and good |. 


againlt the plague, malignant fevers, &c. | 
: . . N : 5 of 
Wart of ſeparation or depart, is only AQUA Vertis; thus 


the pail, by means of a hole at bottom; and at the ſame 
time ttir up the liquors with a ſpoon, that they may freeze 
into ſnow ; ſor were they to thoot in farm of ice, or 


icicles, they would have no taſte, Then, covering the 
veſſels again, they fill up the pail with more beaten ice 
Deraur. It is alſo called | | and ſalt, in lieu of that diſſolved and evacuated. The 
M aTER, cauſtie, and is prepared of a mixture of ſpirit of | more expreditious the freezing is required to be, the more 
nitre and vitriol, drawn by force of ſire; to which are | ſalt is to be mixcd with the ice. Sce Ice, 5 
lometimes added alum, &c. / WATER, imperial, aqua imperialis, is a water diſtilled from 
It diſſolves all metals, gold only excepted. The inven- | cinnamon, nutmeg, citron-peel, cloves, calamus aroma- 
tion ot aqua fortis is uſually referred to the thirteenth | ticus, ſautal, and divers other ſimples, infuſed in white» 
century: though ſome hold it to have been known in the wine and baum-water. It is a pleaſant cordial dram, 
ume of Mas. | | | _— and is good againſt diſeaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and 
ATERS, cephalic, are waters proper to ſtrengthen and | womb. | | | 
comfort the brain. Such are thoſe of roſemary, marjo-| WATER, juniper, is a compound water, made of brandy, . 
rm, ſage, piony, betony, baum, &c. juniper-berries beaten therein, and diſtilled, This 


called, becauſe ſerving to ſeparate gold from filyer, See 


| and } 
ATER, chalhbeate, is a water wherein red-hot ſteel has | is commonly called GENEVA. 


cen quenched. It is aſtringent, and good, like ferrugi- | WATER, lime, is common water, wherein quick-lime has 
W us or iron waters, for diarrhœas, &c. 


Ann | been flaked; aftei wards filtred, See LIM E-water, 

1 Nag In a quart of water cruſh half a pound | WATER, milt, aqua iactis, is prepared of mint, worms 

r= mon, wich four or five ounces of ſugar. Strain wood, carduus benedictus, goat S-rue, and meadows 

yo 7 through a cloth till it be very clear. ſweet, bruiſed, infuſed in milk, and drawn off by dillil. 

of i. Lame In a gallon of ſpirit, diſtil a pound lation. It is held alexipharmic, and cephalic, 15 

a hs 125 add four ounces of ſugar. Or thus: take WarTER, aqua mirehilis, or the wonder ful, is prepared of | 
nd of cinnamon, three pounds of rover, and | cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamoms, nutmeg 


| ginger, 


ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted tcenty-ſour hours, 
then diſtilled. It is a good and agreeable cordial, car- 
minative, &c. | 

WaTERs, nephritic, are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and 
help them to diſcharge, by urine, any impurities therein. 
Such are thoſe of the honeyſuckle, pellitory, raddiſh, 

» beans, mallows, &. See NEPHRITIC. 

The nephritic water of Dr, Radclitt, popularly called Dr. 
Radcliff*s water, was taken into one of the editions of 
the College Diſpenſatory. It is prepared from the ker- 
nels of black chercies, peaches, and bitter almonds, 
beaten in a mortar into a paſte, with Rheniſh wine; and 
ſeeds of ſmailage, treacle, muſtard, gromwell, and par- 
ſley, beaten likewiſe, and added thereto : to the mixture 
are put juniper-berries, garlick, onions, leeks, pimper- 
nel, horſe-radiſn, calamus aromaticus, cinnamon, wall- 
rue, mace, and nutmegs: the whole macerated in Rhe- 
nith, ſpirit of black cherries, &c. and thus diſtilled. It 
is ſaid to be one of the molt powerful detergers and 
cleanſers known ; and good in the dropſy, jaundice, aſth- 
ma, pleuriſy, &c. | | 

WATERS, 2pthalmic, or eye, are ſuch as are good in difor- 
ders of the eyes. Such are thoſe of eye-bright, fennel, 
vervain, plantain, celandine, cyanus, &C. 

WATER, blue eye. See HAPPHIRINA Ag. 

WarTERS, orange-flower, is made of common water and 
oranye-flowers infuſed, and then dillilled. After the 
like manner, one may make waters of divers other flow- 
ers; as violets, jonquils, jeſſamines, tuberoſes, &c. 

Ware, peach, is made after the ſame manner as apricot- 
watcr z only with peaches. | 

Warn, penny royal. See PENN Y-royal. 

WaTER, pepper. See PEPPER-water, and PIMENTO. 

WAarTER, pepper-mint. See MIN r. | 

WATER, phagedenic. See PHAG ADENIC Maier. 

WATER, plague, aqua epidemicay is prepared from the roots 
of malterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur; viper- 
graſs, Virginia ſnake-root, rue, roſemary, baum, car- 
duus, water-germander, marigold, dragon, goat's-rue, 
and mint; the whole infuſed in ſpirit of wine, and di- 

ſtilled. It is of frequent uſe, as an alexipharmic: it re- 
vives the ſpirits, and promotes a diaphorefis. It is the 
baſis of many juleps preſcribed, eſpecially in feveriſh caſes, 


WarTeER, poppy, is prepared from the flowers of wild pop- 


pies, infuled in white wine, or brandy, and drawn off in 
a cold ſtill. It is a cordial, and is good againſt the co- 
lic, and by ſome called red plarue-water. | 
WaTER, pyony, is made of pyony and lime-flowers, and 
lily of the valley ſtceped in canary, and diſtilled : to 
theſe ingredients are added the root of male pyony, 
white dittany, birth-wort, rue, caſtor, cubebs, cinna- 
mon, betony, &c. It is a good cordial, and is much 
uſed in nervous caſes. „ 
WATER, reſe, is made of damaſk roſes freſh- gathered, 
ſix pounds being diſtilled with two gallons of common 
water, and drawing oft one gallon, 1 5 | 
Warn, f/cordium, is prepared from the juices of goat's- 
rue, ſorrel, ſcordium, citrons, and Venice treacle, di- 
geſted and diſtilled. It is an alexipharmic.“ b 


WarkEn, ſecond. See Secunda AQUA. 


Warkn, /5rrance. See SoRRANCE. 


WareRS, /þ:c//ic, are ſuch as have ſome peculiar virtue, 
appropriate to certain diſeaſes, Thus pur /lain-water, 


wherein mercury has been infuſed, is ſaid to be a ſpeci- |. 


ſic againſt worms iu young children. 
WaTreER, /pear-mint. Dee Min. 5 | 
Wards, /plenctic, are thoſe proper againſt diſeaſes of the 
ſpleen. Such are thofe of the tamariſk, cuſcuta, harts- 
tongue, hops, &c. See OPLEEN.. | 


WATEK&sS, Stephens's, aqua Sirphani, is made ſrom cinna- 


mon, ginger, galangals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, 
aniſecds, ſweet-fennel, carraway, thyme, mint, ſape, 


penny-royal, pellitory, roſemary, red roſes, camomile, | 


origany, and lavender, ſteeped in French brandy, or fpi- 
ric of wine, and difticled. It is a good cephalic and 
cardiac, and is alſo reputed an hyſteric. | 


WATERS, /tamachic, are ſuch as have the virtue to cleanſe, | 


ſtrengthen, and confirm the ſtomach. As red reſe-wa- 
ter, mint-water, aniſeed-water, &C. 2 

WarkEk, Stygian. Sec AQUA Kegalis. 5 

WaTER flyptic, is made by boiling blue vitriol and alum, 
of each an ounce and a half, m one pint of water, till 


the ſalts are difloived ; then filtering the liquor, and add- 


ing to it a dram of the oil of viiriot. This water is uſed 
tor ſtopping bleeding at the note, and other hzmor- 


rhages; for which purpoſe cloths or doſlils dipt in it 


mult be applied to the part. See $TYPTIC. 
WaTER, fublimate, is made by dillolving eight grains of 
the corroſive ſublimate in a pint of common water, If 


a ſtronger ſolution be wanted, a double or triple quan— 


tity may be uſed. This is principally intended fo 
cleanſing foul ulcers, aud conſuming proud fleſh. 


8 


1 


WAT 


WaTEtR, ſu/phur. See Aqua fulthurata. 
WaTER, /urfeit. See SURFEIT. | 
WATER, tar. See '['ar-water, 
WATER, treacle, aqua theriacalis. See Ta RACI 
WATER, bulneraty, is a water proper for the hea); 

wounds, prepared from the juice of vulnerar a 

ſanicle, and the like. 7 Plants; a; 
Wartk-colamint, in Botany, the name uſed by ſome f 

ſpecies of MINT. "ER 
WarTrFR-cre/s. See CRESSEs. 
WATER=-drop-wort. See DROP. wort, 
WATreR, e/cphant, in Zoology, See HiPPoroTauys 
WaTtR-germander. Hee GERMANDER, ; 
WaTER-hemp-agrimony. See Water Hemp-Ac RMO 
WAT ER- Hen, in Ornithology, See Mook-hey, 5 
WarTER-hop, in Zoology, See CAPVYBARA. 
WaTER-/eaf, See H/ater-LirAr, 
WATER-/zy. See LIL v. 
WATER ouzell, in Ornithology. See Ovzer, 
WaTER-parſ/rep. See ParRsvep. 
WaTER-pepper. See PrPPER. 
WarTER-rail, See Rail, 
WaTER-rat. See Mus. 
WATER-/o/ater, a ſpecies of sTRATIOT ES. 
WarTER-worm, reproduction of, in Natural Hiflory. Ste 
REPRODUCTION, and //ater-Wok u. | 
WATER, in Anatomy, &c. is applied to divers liquors, or 
 humours, in the human body. | e 

Such is the aqua phlegmatica, pplegmatie water ; which 

is a ſoft ſerous humour contained in the pericardium 

and wherein the heart ſwims. . 1 

Anatomiſts are divided about it: ſome will not have it 

natural, but ſuppoſe it ſeparated forcibly during the 
pangs of death: their reaſon is, the difficulty they meet 
with in tracing its paſſage, or how it is carried off. The 

lateſt anatomiſts, however, ſeem to agree to its being a 

natural and neceſſary humour: and one reaſon is, that 

it is found even in the pericardiums of ſcetuſes. _ 

It has likewiſe becn diſputed whence it ſhould be ſepz- 
rated. The moſt probable opinion is, that it is ſecreted 
by ſome glands about the bafis of the heart; and that it 

diſtils thence, drop by drop, into the cavity of the pe. 

ricardium, in ſuch quantity, as juſt to ſupply what is 
expended daily by the motion and warmth of the heart; 
and ſo needs no evacuation. Its uſe is to moiſten, lu- 
bricate, and cool the heart, and prevent the inflamma— 
tion that might ariſe from the dry friction of the hear 
and pericardium. So that it does the fame office to the 
heart, that the water does wherein the foetus ſwims; 
which, without it, would not have liberty to move at 
all. | e | | 
War 1s alſo uſed in divers ceremonies, both civil and 
religious. Such are the baptiſma! water, holy water, 
Kc. W p2y 855 | 5 
WATER, holy, is a zeater prepared every Sunday in the Ho- 
miſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &c. ulcd 
by the people to croſs themſelves with at their entrance, 
and going out of church; and pretended to have the 
virtue of waſhing away venial fins, driving away dew, 
preſerving from thunder, diflolving charms, fecuring 
from, or curing diſzaſes, &c. 1 15 : 
The uſe of holy water appears to be ef a pretty ancient 
ſtanding in the church: witneſs St. Jerom, in his life of | 
St. Hilarion, and Gretſer, de Benedict. cap. x. &c.— 
M. Godeau attributes its original to Alexander, à mar 
tyr under the emperor Adrian h 
Many of the reformed take the uſe of holy water to have 
been borrowed ſrom the LUSTRAL eater of the _ 
Romans : though it might as well be raken from ts 
ſprinkling in ufe among the Jews. Sce Numbers 21%, 


E=Thay er. 


Urban Godfrey Siber, a German, has 2 —_— 
printed at Leiptic, to ſhew, by proots e 5 
church-biſtory, that one may give % water ig f 
brutes. 3 5 
Bilter WATERS of jealoxſy. In the Levitical law, web 
mention made of a water, which {crved to jon wt 
ther or no a woman were an aduicreſs. The eee 
this : the prieſt, offering her the % de, th 4s 
« If thou halt gone alide to another, ane cher 
« hand, and if thou be defiled, &c. dhe Lord ine 
« a curſe and an oath among thy people; b Tabis 5 
« thigh to rot, and thy belly to ſwell; ele cell 
« ſhall go into thy bowels, to make thy el = 
« and thy thigh to rot.” And the Wen in a bos 
Amen. © "Theſe curſes the prieſt ſhall write "When be 
« and blot them out with the /1ter cd. ill come to 
« hath made her drink the Hier u, * enter into 
« paſs, that, if ſhe be deſileq, the —_— 11 {xeil,” de. 
« her, and become bitter, and ber belly f 5 ad conccite 
« If ſhe be not defiled, the ſhall be flec, 9 


« ſed.” Numbers, chap. V- W TER 


trial, was of two kinds; by hot, and 


= *R ordeat, or 
Wart Sec ORDEAL. 


old water 
| Ring interdlictian of fire and. See INTERDICTION. 
We 8 among Jecbellels, 18 properly the colour or luſtre 
4 5 : 6 


f diamonds and pearls; thus called, by reaſon theſe 
7 anciently ſuppoſed to be formed, or concreted of 
e. 85 ? 
The term is ſometimes alſo uſed, though leſs properly, 
for the colour or hue of other precious itones, 


* 


WaTER, aſcent of, in Jlydraulics. See ASCENT, and Ca- 


PILLARY tubes. 
WaATER-bailif/. Sce B41LI Pk. 
Wartgr-brarery in Aſtronomy. 


WaAaTER-bellows, in Alechanics. 


See AQUARIUS. 
Sce BELLOws. 


WarER-bomb, a name given by our chemiſt Godfrey to a 


machine he invented on the plan of Greyl's diſcovery, for 
the extinguiſhing of accidental fires in houſes. He con- 
fdered firſt, that the unmanageable ſize of Greyb's en- 
gine was a very great objection; and on this plan con- 
trived a medicated liquor, which was ſuch an enemy to 
fire, that a very ſmall quantity would extinguith as much 
as a much larger of common water; and this liquor had 
the farther advantage, that it might be kept ever ſo long 
without corrupting, and by that means the veſſels con- 
taining it would remain always fit for uſe; whereas in 
Grey!'s method they mult have been rotted by the cor- 
rupting and fermenting of the water, after a few years. 
The author of this invention tried it twice in public with 
us, and both times with all the ſucceſs that could be 
withed ; but the ſtructure of the veſſel was fo much the 
ſame with that of Greyl's, that Godfrey cannot be al- 
Jowed any farther merit as an inventor, than that of con- 
triving the medicated liquor inſtcad of common «ater. 
The machine is a wooden veſſel, made very firm and 
ſtrong, that the liquor, when once pur in, cannot leak 
out any where; in the centre of this is an oblong, cy- 
lindric veſſel, which is bled with gunpowder; a tube is 
brought from this to the head of the barrel; and this 


being filled with combuſtible matter, and the inner caſe | 


with powder, and both made of plate-iron, that no wa— 
ter may get in, the veſſel is then filled with the medi- 
cated, or antiphlogiſtic liquor. The top of the tube is 
then covered, and the thing ſet by for uſe. 

When there is occaſion for it, it is only neceſſary to un- 
cover the tube, and ſetting lire to the matter in it, it is 
conveyed to the veſſel containing the powder, and the 
whole machine being thrown into the place where the 
ire is, is torn to pieces by the exploſion, and the extin- 
guiſhing liquor ſcattered every way about, on which the 
fire 15 quenched in an inſtant. 5 | 
The, contriver of theſe things propoſed the making of 
three kinds of them, the one containing five gallons of 
the liquor: this was the largeſt fize, and contrived for 
the largeſt rooms, and moſt urgent neceſſities, The ſe- 
cond kind contained three gallons; and the ſmalleſt, 
which was meant for a cloſct, or other little room, con- 
tained only two gallons. The ſmaller kind aiſo had 
ſometimes a peculiar diflerence in their ſtructure, the 
powder-veſſel being placed not in the centre, but at the 
bottom : the intent of this was to fit them for chimneys, 


when on fire, as by this means the liquor, not being 


wanted to be ſcattered on all ſides, was carried moſtly 
pwards. Theſc were fixed on the end of a long pole, 


and by this means thruſt to a proper height up the chim- 


ey, and the tube that communicated the fire was placed 
downwards. | | | | 5 
The manner of uſing the machines for rooms on ſire, is 
this: the perſon who has the care of them is to throw 


them as nearly as may be into the middle of the room, 


and then to rctire to a little diſtance ; as ſoon as he hears 


oe exploſion, he may faſely enter the room, and with a 
cloch, or any thing of that kind, put out any remaining | 


lparks of üre that there may be in particular places: If 
the room be ſo large, that one of the machines cannot 
diſperſe the liquor to every part of it, two are to be uſed, 
one being laid at each end; and if ſeveral rooms are on 
ie at once, as many of the machines are to be uſed, 
one being thrown into each room. If a whole houſe is 
on ſire, the lower rooms are hrit. to be taken care of, and 
alter theſe the upper, as they aſcend. 
Our Godfrey had lcarce better ſucceſs than his predeceſlor 
reyl; for while he was making his public experiments, 
one Povey, collecting ſome of the fragments of his broken 
veliels, found out the ingredient uſed in the medicated 
or, and made and fold the things in the ſame place 


Where he had proved his right to them, It is probablc 
that the medi 


Water, with a large 


un a quantity of ſal ammoniac, that ſalt 
having this virtue of 


able d extinguiſhing fire in a very remark- 
Wien Pe But it is greatly to be wondered at, that 
© all the world were convinced by experiments of the 


” Ver. W. N. 586 author made but little advantage 


cated liquor was no other than common 


of it, and it is now diſuſed. Act. Erudit. Ann. 17243 


p. 18335 | 
The ſociety of arts and manufactures, &c. made trials 


grandſon, in a proper edifice erected for this purpoſe; 
and. they found, that, after the fire had prevailed for a 
conſiderable time, and the flame forced its way through 
the chimney and windows, it diſappeared, and was en- 
tirely extinguiſhed by the exploſion of two of theſe balls, 
Sce FIRE, extingui/hing of. | 

WuaTER-borne, in the Sea-Language, denotes the ſtate of a 
ſhip, with regard to the water ſurrounding her bottom; 
when there is barely a ſufficient depth of it to float her 
off from the ground; particularly when ſhe had for ſome 
time reſted thereon. 

WATER camblets. See CAMBLET. 

WATER, catarad? of. See CATARACT. 

WaTER=c/ock, See CLEPSYDRA. | 

WaTER-colours, in Painting, are ſuch colours as are only 

diluted and mixed up with gum-water : thus called, in 

contradiſtinction to colour ts. See WASHING. 

Ihe uſe of water-colours makes what we call LIMNING; 


— 


called, 

Painters in water-colours have been often afflicted with 
the diſeaſe called collie Pifonum, occaſioned by the 
polſonous quality of ſcveral of the pigments which they 
uſe; and which, by putting the point of their pencils 
between their lips, whillt they are ſtudying their ſubject; 
they inſenſibly ſwallow. Dr. Fothergill ſays, that, when 
the vomitings are abated, copious diſcharges by itool are 
procured, and the functions of the bowels in a degree 
reſtored to their uſual ſtate by the method purſued in 
the cure of the colica Pictonum ; nothing contributes 


paired by theſe cauſes, as the liberal and conſtant uſe of 
the tinctura gualacina volatilis; which may be given in 
ſuch quantity, as to kecp the body gently open; mixed 


barley-water, or marihmallow-tea. 
2394. | 
WarTER-column. Sce COLUMN. 
WATER, cut. See CUT-woatere 
WATER, dead, in the Sea-Language. 
WaTER-doz. See Dog. 
WarTtR-/arcin. See FARCIN. _ 
WATER, foul, in Sea-Language, See FOUL. 
WATER Viol. dee FOWL, 


Med. Obſ. vol. v. 


See Dran-water. 


raiſe water, or any engine that moves by the force of 
water, Os | 3 | : 

WarTER=g2ge, an inſtrument to meaſure the depth or quan- 
tity of any water. Sec GAGE. | 

WaTER-2@ng, a channel cut to 
off a {tream of water. 


in, or other benefits received from, fome river. 

WaTER-gi/ding., See GILDING, * | 

WATER, Higb. See FLUX, HIC, and TiDE. 

W.AT £R-{evel.. See LEVEL: 5 

WATER- lines, in a Ship, are certain horizontal lines, ſup- 
poſed to be drawn about the outſide of her bottom, cloſe 
to the ſurface of the water in which the floats. They 
are accordingly higher or lower upon the bottom, in pro- 
portion to the depth of the column of <vater required to 
float her. dee nit | 5 

War ER-lgged, in Sea-Language, denotes the ſlate of a 


her hold, by leaking, &c. the has become heavy and in- 
active upon the ſea, fo as to yield without reſiſtance to 


dangerous ſituation of a ſhip, the crew bave no reſource, 
except to free her by the pumps, or to abandon her by 
the boats as ſoon as poſſible. Falconer. . 
WATER, /ow. See FLUX, and TIpDR. 
WarER-machine, See MACHINE. 
WATER, % make, in Sea-Language. 
WATER-meaſure. 
in the pool, or river, are meaſured with the corn- buſhel 
heaped up; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are allowed to the 
buſhel, This is called water-meaſure; and this excecds 
Wincheſter-meaſure by about three gallons in the bulhel. 
WATER microſcope. See M1CROSCOPE. 5 1 
WATER mill, See Mil. | 
Warn, motion of, in Hydraulics. The theory of the 


gee Maks. 


of hydraulics, and many eminent mathematicians have 
applied themſelves to this ſubject. But it were to be 
withed that their theories were more conſiſtent with each 
other, and with experience. 
fr Iſaac Newton's Principles, lib. ii. prop. 36. with the 

| 140 comment. 


of balls, prepared in Mr. Godfrey's method, by his 


as that of oil- colours does PAINTING, properly ſo 


ſo eſfectually to reſtore the uſe of the limbs, when im- 


with a little common ſugar or honey, and then diluted 
with any weaker mucilaginous liquor, as thin gruel, or 


WaTER-engme, in Mechanics, denotes either an engine to 


drain a place, by carrying 


WarTrER-gavel, in our Old Mriters, a rent paid for fiſhing 


ſhip when, by receiving a great quantity of water into 


the effoit of every wave ruſhing over her deck. In this 


Salt, ſea-coal, &c. while aboard veſſels 


motion of running water is one of the principal objects 


'The curious may conſult. 
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comment. Dan. Bernouilli's Hydrodynamica. Jo. Ber-! 
nouilli, Hydrauiica, Oper, tom. iv. p. 389, ſeq. Dr. 
Jurin, in the Phil. Tranſ. Ne 457, and in Dr. Martyn's 
Abridg. vol. viii. p. 282, ſeq. $s'Graveſande, Phyſic. 
Flem. Mathemat. lib. iii. par. 2. Polenus, de Caſtellis, 
and others. | 

Mr. Maclaurin, in his Fluxions, art. 537, ſeq. has il- 
luſtrated fir Iſaac Newton's doctrine on this intricate ſub- 
Je, which ſtill, notwithſtanding the labours of all theſe 
eminent authors, remains in a great meaſure obſcure and 
uncertain. Even the ſimple cafe of the motion of run- 
ning water, which is when it iſſues from a hole in the 
bottom of a veſſel kept conſtantly full, has never yet been 
determined, fo as to give univerſal ſatisfaction to the 
learned. We fhall here mention ſome of the pheno- 
mena of this motion, as ſtated by Dr. Jurin from Po- 
leni; referring for other obſervations on this ſubject to 
Fruins, and Hydraulic Laws of FLU1D3. 

1. The depth of the wwatcr in the veſſel, and the time of 
flowing out being given, the meaſure of the effluent wa- 
ter is nearly in proportion to the hole. . 
2. The depth of the water, and the hole being given, 
the meaſure of the efluent water is in proportion to the 


time. | | 


3. The time of flowing out, and the hole being given, 
the meaſure of the efſuent water is nearly in a ſubduph | 
cate proportion to the height of the water. 

4. The meaſure of the effluent woter is nearly in a ratio 
compounded of the proportion of the hole, the propor- 
tion of the time, and a ſubduplicate proportion of the 
depth of the water. . . | 
5. Che meaſure of the water flowing out in a given time, 
15 much leſs than that which is commonly aſſigned by 


mathematical theorems. For the velocity of efluent wa- | 


ter is commonly ſuppoſed to be that which a heavy body 
would acquire in vacuo in falling from the whole height 
of the water above the hole; and this being ſuppoſed, if 
we call the area of the hole F, the height of the water 
above the hole A, the velocity which a heavy body ac- 
quires in falling in vacuo from that height V, and the 


time of falling T; and if the water ſlows out with this | 


conſtant velocity V, in the time T, then the length of 


the column of water, which flows out in that time will 
be 2 A, and the meaſure of it will be 2 AF. But if we 


calculate from Poleni's accurate experiments, we ſhall 
find the quantity of water which flows out in that time 
to be no more than about 2834 of this mcaſure 2 A F. 
Polen. de Caſtellis, art. 35, 38, 39, 42, 43- 


Poleni alſo found, that the quantity of water flowing out 


of a veffel through a cylindrical tube far exceeded that 
which flowed through a circular hole made in a thin la- 
mina, the tube and hole being of equal diameter, and 
the height of the water above both being alfo equal; and 
he found it to be ſo when the tube was inſerted, not into 


the bottom, which others had obſerved before, but into | 


the ſide of the veſlel. | | 


6. Since the meaſure of the water running out in the 


time T, is 2AF X +4574, the length of the column of 
_ ewater,, which runs out in that time, is 2 KA x57. 


Too V* 


Therefore if each of the particles of water, which are in 


the hole in the ſame ſpace of time, paſſes with equal ve- 


locity, it is plain that the common velocity of them all | 
is that with which the ſpace 2 A x ,.3.7.4 would be gone | 


1 N 


over in the time I, or the velocity V x 5. But this : 


FPS: 
is the velocity with which water could ſpring in vacuo to 
near + of the height of the water above the hole. 
. But when the motion of water is turned upwards, as 


in fountains, theſe are ſeen to riſe almoſt to the entire | 


height of the water in the ciſtern. Therefore the watcr, 
or at leaſt ſome portion of the water, ſpouts from the 
hole with almolt the whole velocity V, and certainly 
with a much greater velocity than V x 3.7%. _. 

8. Hence it is evident, that the particles of water, which 
arc in the hole in the ſame point of time, do not all burſt 
out with the ſame velocity, or have no common velocity; 
though ſome mathematicians have hitherto taken the con- 
trary to be certain. 


9. At a ſmall diſtance from the hole, the diameter of the 


vein of water is much leſs thau that of the hole. For 
inſtance, if the diameter of the hole be 1, the diameter 
of the vein of water will be 74, or 0.84, according to ſir 
Iſaac Newton's meaſure, who firſt oblerved this pheno- 
2.05 


menon; and according to Poleni's meaſure —, of ==, 
2 2 
that is, taking the mean diameter 9.78, nearly. 
As to the manner of accounting for theſe phenomena, 
we have already obſerved, that authors are not agreed; 
and it would be far beyond our deſign to ſtate their dif- 
ſcrent theories, we mult therefore refer to the originals 


above quoted. 


is alſo equal to the force of repulſi 


From whence it would follow, that the preſſute 
of the vein will be greater in proportion, 


Neither arc authors agreed as to the force with which a 


* 


vein of water, ſpouting from a round }; 
a veſſel, preſſes upon a plane directly Oppoſed t 
tion of the vein. Moſt authors agree, that 105 che mo. 
of this vein, flowing uniformly, is equal to hel tire 
of a cylinder of water, the baſis of which . cke de 
through which the watcy flows, and the hei bt bo — 0 
is equal to the height of the water in the veſſel 0 * 
hole. The experiments made by Mariotte why * 
ſcem to countenance this opinion. But Mr. Da others, 
nouilli rejects it, and eſtimates this n 5 
weight of a cylinder, the diameter of which js Bo 
the contracted vein ( according to fir Ifaac New: *qQual to 
ſervation above mentioned), and the height of ch bb. 
equal to twice the height of the water above the h "gp 
more accurately, to twice the altitude c 5 


orreſpondi 
the real vetecity of the ſpouting water; and 65 d Ing 
_ reffure 


on, arifi 
reaction of the ſpouting water upon che =o" auch 


ſays that he can demonſtrate, that this force of 

is equal to a preſſure exerted by a vein of Foun: = 
upon a plane directly oppoſed to its motion, if the what 
vein of water ſtrikes perpendicularly againſt the plane 


ole in the ge gf 


3 d i as its contrac. 
tion is leſs; and this contraction vaniſhing, as it does 


when the water ſpouts through a ſhort tube, a 
being at the ſame time ſappoſed to have the 5 
city it can acquire by theory, the ſpouting water will 
then exert a preſſure double to what is commonly ſo 
poſed. But the actual velocity of the water bein 4 
ways ſomething leſs than it ought to be by theory; kg 


the vein of water being not uncommonly contracted to 


almoſt one half, experiments have led authors to think 
that the preflure, exerted by ſpouting water, was equal 
to the weight of a cylinder of the ſame diameter with 
the ven, and of the height of the water above the hole. 
The ingenious author remarks, that he ſpezks only of 


ſingle veins of water, the whole of which are received by 
the planes upon which they preſs ; for as to the prefluces 
_ exerted by fluids ſurrounding the bodies they preſs upon, 


as the wind, or a river, the caſe is different, though con- 
founded with the former by writers on this ſubject, Hy- 
drodynamica, ſect. 13. p. 289. | 

M. Bernouilli endeavours to confirm his theory by a dif. 
ſertation in the eighth volume of the Acta Petropolitana; 
where he obſerves, that the experiments formerly made 
before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, to eſtabliſh the 
quantity of the prefjure exerted by a vein of ſpouting 
water, are very far from proving the truth of the rule 
they are brouglit to eſtabliſh. For inſtance, in one of 
thoſe experiments, the height of the water in the veſſel 
above the hole from whence the vein ſpouted, was two 
feet Paris mcaſure; the diameter of the circular hole, 
which was cut in the horizontal bottom of the veſſel, 
was four lines; and the force of the vein of water was 
obſerved to be one ounce and three quarters. But the 
weight of a cylinder of watcr of the diameter of the 
hole, and of the height of the water in the vellel, is 
ſcarce equal to one ounce and three eighths. The dif- 
ference therefore is at leaſt three eighths of an ounce, 
which is about three elevenths of the whole weight of 


the before mentioned cylinder of water, $0 that it n 
ſurpriſing, that this difference ſhould have been aſcribed - 
to the removal of the plane, receiving the impulſe, to 
ſome diſtance from the hole; for this cauſe, ſuppoſing 
the plane removed to the diſtance of two inches, could 
not produce an increaſe of one fixteenth of an ounce 


It appears, therefore, that the common opinion is rather 
overturned, than confirmed by experience. Du-Hamel, 
Hiſt. Acad. Paris, ann. 1679. fect. 3. cap. 5. 


Mr. Bernouilli, on the other hand, thinks his own theory 


ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by the experiments he relates 3 for 
the particulars of which, we reſer to the Acta Petropo- 
litana, vol. cit. p. 122, feq. In 
This ingenious author thinks, that his theory of the 8 
tity of the force of repulſion, exerted by a ve of [pout- 
ing water, might be uſefully applied to move ws j 
pumping; and he thinks the motion produced 42 
repulſive force would fall little, if at all, fort on 
produced by rowing. He has given his reaſons au o 
putations at length in his IIYdrodynamica, Pr 293 
302. 

The ſcience of the preſſures exerted by e bon 
fluids in motion, is what Mr. Bernoulli calls hydra! 


rites ; 2 0e, Whlc 
ſlatica. This ſcience differs from hydroſtatics, = 


ies che preſlure of 104- 


or force 
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reſſure of fluids at reſt. See Hydrodynam; ſeck. 12. p. 
6, ſeq. 2 EY 
e Sce ORGAN: FEE 
TiThRy petrifying See PETRIFYING; | 
l At- See HYDROMETER, and ARROMETER. 
wu Hooke has contrived a water-poiſe, which may be of 


odd ſervice In examining the purity, &c. of water. It 


conſiſts of a round glaſs ball, like a bolt-head, about three 
inches in diameter, with a narrow ſtem Or neck, one 
twenty-fourth of an inch in diameter z which being poiſed 
with red lead, ſo as to make it but little heavier than pure 
feet water, 20d thus fitted to one end of a fine balance, 
with a counterpoiſe at the other; upon the leaſt addition 
of even th part of ſalt to a quantity of water, half an 
inch of the neck will emerge above the water, more than 
it did before. Phil. Tranf. N“ 197. | | 
WaTER, 1 aiſeng ef, in Hydraulics. The great uſe of raiſ- 
ing toater by engines for the various purpoſes of life, is 
well known. Machines have in all ages been contrived 
with this view 3 a detail of the beſt of which, with the 
theory of their conſtruction, would be very curious and 
inſtructive. Monsieur Belidor has executed this part in 
his Architecture Hydraulique. Dr. Deſaguliers has alſo 
giren us a deſcription of ſeveral engines to raiſe water, 
in his Courſe of Experimental Philofophy, vol. ii. not 
to mention the compilers of treatiſes under the title of 
Theatres of Machines, &c. 1 
Dr. Defaguliers bas ſettled the maximum of engines for 
raiſing water, thus: a man with the beſt water-engine 


cannot raiſe above one hogſhead of water in a minute, | 


ten ſcet high, to hold it all day; but he can do almoſt 
twice as much for a minute or two. | 
Dr. Deſaguliers obſerves, that when we come to examine | 
the beſt engines, and thoſe that are moſt extolled, if we 
lock narrowly into them, and meaſure the water they de- 
liver, and at what height they deliver it; or bring to cal- 
culation the beſt atteſted relations concerning them, we 
mall find that they do not exceed this maximum, though | 
they may far out-do tome very bad engine with which 
they are compared, | | 


Mr. Daniel Bernouilli thinks that a man may, with the 


moſt perfect machine, raiſe one cubic foot of water, in 
one ſecond of time, to the height of one foot. But by 


an experiment he made at Geneva with a good pump, he 


found that a man could not raiſe above four fifths of that 
quantity. Hydrodyn. p. 199. RT 

Yet the greateſt quantity, mentioned by Mr, Bernouilli, 
falls ſhort of Dr. Deſaguliers's maximum; for according 
to the doQor's rule, one hogſhead being equivalent to 
eight. cubic feet, and the railing one hogthead of water 
to the height of ten feet being equivalent to the railing 
of ten hogſheads of water, or eighty cubic feet to the 


height of one foot, it follows, that a man may raiſe] 


eighty cubic feet of water in one minute, to the height 
of a foot, But by Mr. Bernouilli's rule, he can only 
raiſe ſixty cubic feet of water to that height in the ſame 
time. | e | | 15 
Engines for raifing water are either ſuch as throw it up 
with a great velocity, as in jets; or ſuch ae raiſe it from 
one place to another by a gentle motion. For the gene- 


7a] theory of theſe engines, ſee Daniel Bernouilli's Hy- 


drodynamica. | | 

We ſhall here ſubjoin, ſor the information and amuſe- 
ment of the reader, an account of the method of raiſing 

water by applying a running ſtream to two curious en- 


gines, admirably conſtructed for this purpoſe. The firſt 


engine is that erected by Mr. Alderſea, at Blenheim, for | 


rde duke of Marlborough. Let AA (Tab. VI. Hydrau- 
ice, fg. 79.) be a wheel, turned by the fall of water 
BB; and have any number of cranks (e. gr. ſix), as 
C, D, E, F, G, U, on its axis, according to the force 
ot the fall of water, and the height to which the water 
13 enced to be raited by the engine. As the wheel 
turns round, theſe cranks move the levers c, d, e, f\, g, 
„ up and down, by the iron rods 1, 4, J u, u, o; Which 
alternately raiſe and depreſs the piſtons by the other iron 
rods b. 9,7, s, t, u, W, x, , in twelve pumps; nine of 
_vuch, as L, M. N, O, P, Q, R, 8, T, appear in 
the figure ; the other three being hid behind the work at 

+ Aud as pipes may go from all theſe pumps, to con- 
vey the water (drawn up by them to a ſmall height) into 


a Cloſe ciltern, from which the main pipe proceeds, the | 
ar will be forced into this ciſtern by the deſcent of | 


the piſtons, And as each pipe, going from its refpec- 
tire pump into the ciſtern, has a valve at its end in the 
An theſe valves will hinder the return of the water 
hull, each piſton upon its deſcent will force the water 
(conveyed into the ciſtern by a former ſtroke) up the main 
Pipe, to the e to which the engine was intended to 


N, ten feet. 


leaves of a pinion of caſt iron ( 
with eight teeth in it moving on an axis. The other 


the pipes; and, therefore, when the ciſtern is once | 


"= it; which eight depends upon the quantity raiſed, 
Pp * power that turns the wheel, When the power 
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upon the wheel is leſſened by any defect of the quantity 
of water turning it, a proportionable number of the 
pumps may be laid aſide, by diſengaging their rods from 
the vibrating levers. — 1 N 

When ſuch a machine is placed in a ſtream that runs 
upon a ſmall declivity, the motion of the levers, and ac- 
tion of the pumps, will be but ſlow; ſince the wheel 
muſt go once round for each ſtroke of the pumps. But 
when there is a large body of flow running water, a cog 


or ſpur-wheel may be placed upon each fide of the wa- 


ter-wheel A A, upon its axis, to turn a trundle upon each 
ſide; the cranks being upon the axis of the trundle. 
And by proportioning the cog-wheels to the trundles, the 
motion of the pumps may be made quicker, according to 
the quantity and ſtrength of the watcy upon the firſt 
wheel; which may be as great as the workman pleaſes; 
according to the length and breadth of the float-boards, 
or wings of the wheel. In this manner the engine for 
railing water at London-bridge is conſtructed; which we 
ſhall now proceed to deſcribe. Ferguſon's Lea. p. 77. 
ꝗto. . | | 

The wheels of the London-bridge water-ww1rks are placed 
under the arches of the bridge, and moved by the com- 
mon. itream of the tide-water of the river. AB (fig. 
80.) the axle-tree of the water-wheel is nineteen feet 
long, and three feet in diameter; in which C, D, E, F, 
are four ſets of arms, eight in each place, on which are 
ſixed GG GG, four ſets or rings of felloes, twenty feet 


in diameter, and the floats HHH, fourteen feet long, 


and eighteen inches deep, being about twenty-ſix in num- 
ber. The wheel lies with its two gudgeons, or centre- 


pins, A, B, upon two braſſes in the pieces MN, which 


are two great levers, whotc fulcrum, or prop, is an arched _ 
piece of timber L; the levers being made circular on 
their lower ſides to an arch of the radius MO, and kept 
in their places by two arching ſtuds fixed in the ſtock L, 
through two mortiſes in the lever MN. The wheel is, 
by theſe levers, made to rife and fall with the tide in the 

following manner. The levers MN are ſixteen feet long; 
from M, the fulcrum of the lever, to O, the gudgeon 
of the water-wheel, fix feet; and from O to the arch at 
To the bottom of the arch N is fixed a 
ſtrong triple chain P, made after the faſhion of a watch- 
chain, but the links arched to a circle of one foot dia- 
meter, having notches, or teeth, to take hold of the 
| , ten inches diameter, 


looſe end of this chain has a Jarge weight hanging at it, 


to help to counterpoiſe the wheel, and preſerve the chain 


ſrom {liding on the pinion. On the ſame axis is fixed a 


cog-wheel R, ſix feet diameter, with forty-eight cogs. 
To this is applied a trundle, or pinion 5, of fix rounds, 


or teeth; and upon the fame axis is fixed T, a cog-wheel 
of fifty-one cogs, into which the trundle V, of fix rounds, 


Works; on whoſe axis is a winch or windlaſs W, by 
which one man, with the two windlafles, raiſes or lets 


down the wheel as there is occaſion. _ 8 
And becauſe the fulcrums of theſe levers MN, are in 
the axis of the trundle K, viz. at Mor X, in what ſitu- 


ation ſoever the wheel is raiſed or let down, the cog- 


wheel II, is always equidiſtant from M, and works or 
geers truly: %%%;;ĩ?3 Does 
By means of this machine, the ſtrength of an ordinary 


man will raiſe about fifty ton weight © : 
I, I, is a cog-wheel fixed near the end of the great axis, 
eight feet diameter, and forty-four cogs working into a 
trundle K, of four feet and a half diameter, and twenty 
rounds, whole axis or ſpindle is of caſt iron four inches 
in diameter, lying in braſſes at each end, as at X. 


240 is a quadruple crank of caſt iron, the metal being ſix 


inches ſquare, each of the necks being turned one foot 
from the centre, which is ſixed in braſſes at each end in 
two headſtocks faſtened down by caps. One end of this 

crank at Y is placed cloſe abutting to the end of the axle- 
tree X, where they are at thoſe ends fix inches diameter, 
each having a flit in the ends, where an iron wedge is 
put, one half into the end X, the other half into X, by 
means of which the axis X turns about the crank ZZ. 
The four necks of the crank have each an iron ſpear, or 
rod, fixed at their upper ends to the reſpeCtive libra, or 
lever, @ 1, 2, 3, 4» Within three feet at the end. Theſe 
levers are twenty-four feet long, moving on centres in 
the frame 5%“; at the end of which, at ct, 2, 3, 4, 
are jointed four rods with their forcing plugs working 
into 4 1, 2, 3, 4, four caſt iron cylinders four feet three 


quarters long, ſeven inches bore above, and nine below 


where the valves lie, faſtened by ſcrewed flanches over 
the four holes of a hollow trunk of caſt iron, having four 
valves in it juſt over ee ec, at the joining on of the bot- 
tom of the 958, or cylinders, and at one end a ſuck- 
ing pipe and grate /, going into the water, which ſup- 
plies all the four cylanders alternately. | 
| | From 


From the lower part of the cylinders d 1, 42, d 3, d 4, 
come out necks turning upward arch-wiſe, as gg, 
whoſe upper parts are caſt with flanches to ſcrew up to 
the trunk „YYY; which necks have bores of ſeven inches 
diameter, and holes in the trunk above communicating 
with them, at which joining are placed four valves. 'The 
trunk is caſt with four boſſes, or protuberances, ſtanding 
out againſt the valves, to give room for their opening 
and ſhutting ; and on the upper ſide are four holes ſtopped 
with plugs, to take out on occaſion, to cleanſe the valves. 
One end of this trunk is ſtopped by a plug i. To the 
other, iron pipes are joined, as 1 2, by flanches, through 
which the water is forced up to any height or place re- 
quired. | 

Beſides theſe four forcers, there are four more placed at 
the other ends of the libræ, or levers {not ſhewn here, 
to avoid confuſion, but to be ſecn on the left hand) the 
' rods being fixed at a 1, 2, 3, 4, working in four ſuch 
cylinders, with their parts 4d, & c. ec, f, gg, and 1, 
as before deſcribed, ſtanding near 44. 


At the other end of the wheel (at B) is placed all the 


ſame ſort of work as at the end A 1s deſcribed, viz. 
The cog-wheel I. The four levers ac, ac, &c. 
The trundle K. 8 forcing rods ad, ad, &c. 
The ſpindle X. 8 Cylinders de, de, &c. 
The crank V, Z. 4 Frunks, ſuch as ee, Hh. 
The ſucking pipes . 2 Forcing pipes, as 7. 

So that one fingle wheel works ſixteen pumps. | 
All which work could not be drawn in one perſpective 
view, without making it very much confuſed. : 
Mr. Beighton, who has deſcribed the ſtructure and ope- 


ration of this engine (fee Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vi. p. 
358.) has calculated the quantity of water raiſed by it in 
a given time. In the firſt arch next the city there is one 
wheel with double work of ſixteen forcers; and in the 


third arch, one wheel with double work at one end, and 
ſingle at the other, having twelve forcers; a ſecond wheel 
in the middle having eight forcers, and a third wheel 


with ſixtcen; ſo that there are in all fifty-two forcers : | 


one revolution of a wheel produces in every forcer 23 


ſtrokes ; ſo that one turn of the four wheels makes 114 


{trokes. When the river acts with moſt advantage, the 
wheels go fix times round in a minute, and but 45 at 
middle water; hence the number of ſtrokes in a minute 
is 684; and as the ſtroke is 2 feet in a ſeven- inch bore, 


it raiſes three ale gallons; and all raiſe per minute 2052 | 


ale gallons; i. e. 123120 gallons = 1954 hogſheads per 


hour, and at the rate of 40896 hogſheads in a day, to 


the height of 120 feet. Such is the utmoſt quantity 
they can raiſe, ſuppoſing that there were no imperfec- 
tions or loſs at all; but Mr. Beighton infers, from expe- 
riments performed on engines whoſe parts were large 
and excellently conſtructed, that they will loſe one fifth 


and ſometimes one fourth of the calculated quantity. 


For an eſtimate of the power by which the wheels are 
moved, ſee Phil. Tranſ. ubi ſupra. | | 
Mr. Beighton obſerves, that, though theſe water-works 
may juſtly be eſtecmed as good as any in Europe, yet 


ſome things might be altered much for the better. If, 


he ſays, inſtead of ſixteen forcers, they worked only 
eight, the ſtroke might be five feet in each forcer, which 


would draw much more water with the ſame power in | 
the wacel;z becauſe much water is loſt by the too fre- 
quent opening and ſhutting of the valves; and that the 
bores that carry off the water from the forcers are too | 


{mall ; and that they ſhould be near nine inches in dia— 
meter. This objection Dr. Deſaguliers ſays is of no 
force, unleſs the velocity of the piſtons was very great; 
but here the velocity of the water paſling through the 
bores is much leſs than two feet in a ſecond. This laſt 
writer obſerves, that a triple crank diſtributes the power 
better than a quadruple one. He adds, that forcers made 
with thin leather tanned, of about the thickneſs of the 
upper leather of a, countryman's ſhoe, would be much 


better than thoſe of the {tiff leather commonly uſed, 


Dr. Deſaguliers has formed a compariſon of the powers 
of this engine with theſe of the famous machine at 
Maryy. Eſtimating the quantity of water merely raiſed 
by theſe machines, the former raiſes almoſt twice and a 
quarter as much as the latter; but conſidering that the 
London-bridge water-works raiſe this water but 120 feet 


high, and that the Marly engine raiſes its water 533 feet | 


high, he deduces from a calculation formed on theſe dif- 
_ ferent heights, and on the difference of the fall of water 
on both engines, this concluſion, viz. that the effect of 
the four wheels at London-bridge is three times greater 
than that of four of the wheels at Marly, 1 

The engine at London- bridge was put up by Mr. Soro- 
cold towards the beginning of this century : the contri- 
vance for railing and falling the watcr-wheel was the in- 
vention of Mr. Hadley, who put up the firſt of that kind 
at Worceſter, for which he obtained a patent. Deſa- 
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WATERING, in Gardening, &c. the application of wa, 
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guliers's Experimental Philoſophy, vol. ii. 
annot. 3 and 4. 
WarTrER-rocket. See Rocker. 
Wa'rER-/a:l, in a Ship, denotes a ſmall 
ſionally under the lower ſtudding-ſai] 
in a fair wind, and ſmooth ſea, 
WaTrER-ſcape, of the Saxon water ſchap, 
DUCT, drain, or patlage for water. 
WaTER-/hrield. See HyYDRAsPis. 
WarEG-VHHoot, a young ſprig, which ſprins | 
or 2 a ang i Eu ont e lende 
WATER-//ot, in the Sea-Language. See Moogixc, 
WarTER-ſpout, See Mater-Svovr. 
WarTER-table, in Architeflure, is a fort of ledpe 
ſtone or brick walls, about eighteen or twenty in 
the ground; from which place, the thicknef; 
begins to abate. See WALL. | 
WATER-wagtazl, in Ornithology. See Wag rAII. 
WaTER-way, in a Ship, is a long piece of timber, ſeryin 
to connect the ſides of a ſhip to ber decks, and form 1 
ſort of channel to carry off the water from the latter b 
means of SCUPPERS. 2 "7 
W ATER-wheel, an engine for raiſing water in great 
tity out of a deep well. See PERSIAN-whee!. 
WaTER-works. See Raiſing of WATER. 
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to the ſoil of plants, &c. When not ſuthciently moiſtened 
with rain, dew, &c. | . | 
After ſowing ſeed of any kind, though the ground he 
ever ſo dry, they ſhould never be watered till they have 
been forty-eight hours in the ground, and the ground is 
a little ſettled about them; otherwiſe, a too great glut of 
nouriſhment at firſt will be apt to burſt them. 
Care is to be taken, that the leaves of young and tender 
plants be not-watered at all while the weather is cold; 
only the ground to be wet about them. For hardy plant; 
and ſeeds, if the nights be cold, water in the forenoon; 
otherwiſe, in the evening. $0" 
Water that comes out of pits, or deep wells, ſhould ſtand 
a day in an open veſtel, before it be applied to tender 
plants in the ſpring. Dung of ſheep, pigeons, or hens, 
or aſhes, lime, &c. infuſed in the water, will forward 
the growth of plants 
WATERING, in the Manufactures. To WATER aſuf},is 
to give it a luſtre, by wetting it lightly, and then pallng 
it through the preſs, or the calender, whether hot er 
cold. See TABBYING. OY STE 
WATERLANDIANS, in Eccleſiaſical Hiſtory, a ſect of 
thoſe that were called the groſs or moderate Anabaptilts 
conſiſting at firſt of the inhabitants of a diſtrict in North 
Holland, called //ater/and ; whence their name. They 
were alſo called Johannites from John de Ries, who, l. 
| ſiſted by Lubert Gerard, compoſed their confeſſion of 
faith in 1580. This confeſſion far ſurpailes in reſpect 
both of ſimplicity and wiſdom all the other conlelhons 
of the Mennonites ; though it has been alledged, that it 
is not the general confetlion of the IFater langians, but 
that merely of the congregatiop, of which its author was 
the paſtor, 5 
| This community, 
vere diſciphne and ſing 
nevertheleſs, they gener 
rent and founder. They 
diſtinct ſeats, which bear t | 
of FRIESLANDERS and //aterlandians and are boch 
without biſhops, employing no other ecclcliaſticat mY 
niſters than preibyters and deacons. Lach meat ee 
of this ſect is independent on all foreign agate 
having its own eccleſiaſtical council or nee, ane 
is compoſed of preſbyters and deacon L * 15 55 | 
ſpiritual power is, nevertheleſs, in the hands 0 the go 
5 ? kance ca! 
ple, without whoſe conſent nothing of import . 
be carried into execution. Their ern r are 
rally ſpeaking, men of learning, and appty hor and 
with ſucceſs to the ſtudy of phybc and polony oh 1 
there is a public profeſſor, ſupported by the 1 ae 
ſterdam, for the inſtruction of their youth in t gs , 
branches of philoſophy, and ſacred erudition. _ 
theſe /Vater lanclian ſects was divided, in 100+ Koro 1 
factions, of which the one were called 0 eats: 
the other ArosTO0OL1ANS, from their reſpec 5 8 40, 
Moſheim's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 149, Kc. vol. . P 
Ke.. | 
WATERMEN are ſuch as row in boats, 
Thames, ultimately ſubject to the dire 4 court of alder 
ment of the lord-mayor of London, wg 0 ex juſtices 
men, who ſettle their fares; and as Wel = ne offences 
of peace, have authority to hear and determine | 
Ke. | 98 5 „and ther 
The names of watermen are to be regiſtered | mw 
boats mult be twelve feet and a half . . oY 
a half broad, or be liable to for{citur 3 


— Moon & — kg ce+- 4c. wc. GR 


© nt 


ſays Moſheim, has abandoned the le- 
ſingular opinions of Menno, whom, 
ally reſpect as their primitive par 
are, however, divided into tuo 
he reſpective. denominations 
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or ply on the riet 
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ring more than the fares aſſeſſed, ſhall forfeit 40s, and 
of balf a year's impriſonment ; and refuſing to carry 
3 ſor their fare, ſhall be impriſoned for twelve 
nonths. None {hall ply on the river, but ſuch as have 
Leek apprentices to water men for ſeven years. 2 & 3 
p. & M. cap. 16. 29 Car. II. cap. 7. 
The lightermen and water men conſtitute a COMPANY 
and the lord- mayor and aldermen yearly elect eight of 
the latter, and three of the former, to be rulers, and the 


watermen chuſe aſſiſtants 3 the rulers and aſſiſtants being | 


empowered to make rules, which are required to be ob- 
ſerved, vnder penalties. The rulers on their court-days 
ſhall appoint forty watermen to ply on Sundays, for car- 
rying paſſengers acroſs the river, who pay them for their 
labour, and apply the overplus to the poor decayed wa- 
lernen; and no perſons are allowed to travel on a Sun— 


day with boats, unleſs they are licenſed and allowed by 
a juſtice, on pain of forteiting 5s. 11 & 12 W. III. 


ap. 21. OS 

No apprentice ſhall take upon him the care of a boat, till 
he is tixteen years of age, if a water man's ſon, and ſe- 
venteen, if a landman's; unleſs he hath worked with 
ſome able waterman for two years, under the penalty of 
10s. 3 and if any perſon, not having ſerved ſeven years 
to a Waterman, &c. row any boat in the river Thames 
for hire, he ſhall forfeit 100. gardener's boats, dung- 
boats, fiihermen's, wood-lighters, weitern barges, &c. 
excepted, No apprentice 1s to be taken under fourteen 
years, who ſhall be bound for ſeven years, and inrolled 
in the book of the wetermen's company, on pain of 10/ 
No tilt-boat, row-barge, &c. ſhall take more than thirty- 
ſeven paſlengers, and three more by the way; nor any 
other Foot above eight, and two by the way, on forfeiture 
of 51, for the hrit offence, and 197. for the ſecond, &c. 
And in caſe any perſon be drowned, where a greater 


number is taken in, the waterman ſhall be deemed guilty | 


of felony, and tranſported. 10 Geo. II. cap. 31. 


Tilt-boats uſed between London-bridge and Graveſend | 


tall be fifreen tons, and the other boats three tons. 


Rulers of the water men's company are required ro appoint | 


two othcers, one at Billingſgate at high-water, and an- 


other at Graveſend, to ring a bell for the tilt-boats, & c. 


to put off; and thoſe which do not immediately proceed 
with two ſuthcient men, ſhall forfeit 5/. The fares of 
voter men, aſſeſſed by the court of aldermen, are, from 
Lendon-bridge to Limehouſe, Ratcliffe-croſs, &. for 
oars, 15. and ſcullers, 64. z Wapping-dock, Rotherhithe- 
church ſtairs, &c. for oars 6d. and for ſcullers 3d. ; from 
either ſide of the water above the bridge to Lambeth and 
Vauxhall, for oars 18. and ſcullers 64. For all the ſtairs 


between London-bridge and Weſtminſter, oars 6d. and | 


ſcullers 34. TN 5 | 
WATERS, among Farriers, the name given to a diſtem- 
perature of horſes, The hinder legs of theſe creatures 


are very ſubject to a defluxion of certain white, ſharp, | 
and corrupt humours, or eters, as they call them, which | 


; happen very rarely to the fore-legs. 


This diſeaſe is diſcovered by ſearching the paſterns, | 
where, if a moiſtneſs is felt beneath the hair, and is | 


extremely ſtinking, there is danger of its growing to the 
utmoſt height of the diſeaſe, in which it will grow all 
round the pattern and paſtern joint, and ſometimes al- 


molt up to the very ham. Theſe waters frequently cauſe | 


the palterns to ſwell, keeping the legs ſtiff, and making 


the horle lean ; finally, they often ſeparate the fleſh from | 
the coronet near the heel. This diſeaſe is very obſtinate 


and ſtubborn when-once rooted in the horſe. It may ea- 


Uly be ſtopt in the beginning, but when of any continu- | 


ance, it is an error to attempt to ſtop it, for if dried up 


ever lo often, it will always return again. It is in vain | 
to attempt a cure of this diſeaſe in the winter, unleſs it | 

ult begun; but in the ſummer ſeaſon all attempts | 
ſucceed better; and what the farriers call the white ho- 
ney charge has ſurprifing effects, often performing a cure 


be but ] 


alone. 


Some farriers diſlinguiſh between the waters, and what 
they call watery fores, though others call them only de- 
grzes of the fame aiſtemper. 'Thoſe who diſtinguith 
them, deſcribe the watcry ſore as a white, corroſive, and 


malignant matter, illuing out of the pores of a horſe's | 


a. oily on the lower part only, but ſometimes all 
er i 


3 and beginning from a ſtinking matter, deaden- 
mg the ſkin of the pattern and' ſetlock, and by degrees 
ng the hoof from the coronet at the heel. The 
wi "0g out of this matter is always uſhered by a ſwell- 
f 0 ot che lower part of the leg, and attended with pain; 

nd the humour at length acquiring a ſharp and veno- 
mous qualit 


U ” 
ich in proceſs of time over-run the whole part, and 


render the cure very difficult. 


This diſeaſe generally appears firſt on the outſide of the 


it | ; 
Pa 01 — * 7 riſes up to the middle of the leg, 


it is attended with warts, clefts, and nodes, | 


peeling off ſome part of the hair all the way. The me- 
thod of cure ſhould be this: as ſoon as a horſe is ſeized 
with the diſtemper, he ſhould be blooded ſparingly, -at 
the utmoſt not exceeding two pounds; after this he 
ſhould take large doſes of a decoction of guaiacum, rof 
box-wood, twice every day for eight days; after this he 
is to take three or four briſk purges, and then to have 
recourſe to the decoction again. In the interim, the hair 
muſt be clean ſhaved off from the diſtempered part of 
the leg, and it muſt be rubbed with a wiſp of hay very 
often, and the watery ſores in it anointed with the fol- 
lowing ointment. Take a pound of black ſoap, three 
- ounces of ſpirit of wine, two ounces of common ſalt, 
and three ounces of burnt alum; there is to be as much 
meal or flour added to theſe, as will make the whole 
into a proper conſiſtence: this is to be laid on all the 
ſores without any covering or bandage, and the next 
morning it is to be waſhed off with a ley of aſhes freſh 
made. This anointing and waſhing are to be repeated 
every day, and with the effects of this, and of the 
internal remedies, the diſeaſe ſeldom fails of a cure, if 
it be not very obſtinate, or of very long ſtanding. | 
WATERY humour, See AqQuEOUs, and HUMOUR. 
WATERY head. See HYDROCEPHAL US. 
WartRyY orcs, See WATERS, | $22 
WATLING-/treet, in Roman Antiquity. See Wax. 
WATSONIA, in Botany, a genus of plants belonging to 
the triandria monogynia claſs of Linnæus, fo called by 
Mr. Miller, who raiſed the plant from feeds, in honour 
of Dr. William Watſon. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a permanent ſpatha, or ſheath, which divides 
into two parts almoſt to the bottom; it has one petal; 
the tube is long, a little curved, and ſwells at the upper 
part; the rim is cut into ſix obtuſe ſegments, which 
ſpread open; it has three long, flender ſtamina, which 
are terminated by proſtrate, oblong ſummits, and a 
roundiſh three-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle, ſomewhat longer than the ſtamina, crowned by 
three bifid ſtigmas; the germen aſterwards turns to a 
roundiſh three-cornered capſule, having three cells, open- 
ing with three valves, each containing three or four 
roundiſh ſeeds. There isone ſpecies, a native of Ethiopia, 
WATTLES, among Huſbandmen, grates or hurdles, for 
folds for ſheep. 1 n 
The word is alſo vſed for the gills of a cock, and for the 
naked red fleſh that hangs under a turkey's neck. 
WAVE, unda, in Phyfics, a cavity in the ſurface of the 
water, or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof. 
Or, it is a volume of water elevated by the aCtion of the 
wind upon its ſurface, into a ſtate of fluctuation. | 
The origin of waves may be thus conceived. - The ſur- 
face of a ſtanding water being naturally plain, and pa- 
rallel to the horizon, if by any means it be rendered hol 
low, as at A (Tab. VII. Hydraulics, fig. 81.) its cavity 
will be ſurrounded with an elevation BB; this raiſed 
water will deſcend by its gravity, and, with the celerity 
acquired in deſcending, will form a new cavity ; by 
which motions, the water will aſcend at the ſides of this 
cavity, and fill the cavity A, while there is a new eleva- 
tion towards C; and, when this laſt is deprefled, the 
water riſes anew towards the ſame part. Thus arifes a 
ſucceſſive motion in the ſurface of the water; and a ca- 
vity, which carries an elevation before it, is moved along 
from A, towards C. This cavity, with the elevation 
next it, is called a wave; and the ſpace taken up by the 
d ꝗbade on the ſurface of the water, and meaſured accord- 
ing to the direction of the wave's motion, is called the 
breadth of the wave. 5 DS e ; 
Waves, the motion of, makes an article in the new philo- 
ſophy ; and the laws thereof being now pretty well de- 
termined, we {hall give the reader the ſubitance of what 
is taught thereon. OS | | 
1. Then, the cavity, as A, is encompaſſed every way 
with an elevation; and the motion above mentioned ex- 
pands itſelf every way: therefore the waves are moved 
circularly. 5 | | EET 
2. Suppoſe, now, AB (fig. 82.) an obſtacle, againſt 
which the wave, whole beginning is at C, ſtrikes; and 
we are to examine what change the wave ſuffers in any 
pointy as E, when it is come to the obſtacle in that point. 
In all places through which the ware paſles in its whole 
breadth, the wave is raiſed; then a cavity is formed, 
which is again filled up; which change while the ſurface 
of the water undergoes, its particles go and return 
through a ſmall ſpace : the direction of this motion is 
along CE, and the celerity may be repreſented by that 
line. Let this motion be contrived to be reſolved into 
two other motions, along GE and DE, whoſe celerities 
are reſpectively repreſented by thoſe lines. By the mo- 
tion along DE, the particles-do not act againſt the ob- 
ſtacle ; but, aſter the ſtroke, continue their motion in 


| 


that direction with the ſame celerity ; and this motion is 
| 14 ? | | here 
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cute is not very tar from O. Hence, we may eaſily 
celuce what muſt be the moticn of a ware behind an 


body, which alſo expand themtelves circularly, though 


— 0 1 
—— — ae. 
* 


vation and depreftion ; as allo ſuch a motion as is re- 


quired in deſcending, it continues its motion, and aſcends 


WAV 


here repreſented by EF, ſuppoſing EF and ED to be 
equal to one another; but by the motion along GE, the 
particles ſtrike directly againſt the obſtacle, and this mo- 
tion is deflroyed for though the particles are elaſtic, 


yet, as in the motion of the waves they run through but 


a ſmall ſpace, going backward and forward, they proceed 
ſo lowly, that the figure of the particles cannot be 


changed by the blow z and fo are ſubject to the laws of | 


PERCUSS1ON of bodies perfectly hard. | 

But there is a reflexion of the paiticles from another 
cauſe : the water which cannot go forward beyond the 
obſtacle, and is puſhed on by that which follows it, gives 


way where there is the leaſt reſiſtance z that is, it aſ- 


cends; and this elevation, which is greater in ſome than 
other places, is cauſed by the motion along GE; be- 
cauſe it is by that motion alone that the particles impinge 
againſt the obſtacle. The water, by its deſcent, acquires 
the ſame velocity with which it was raiſed; and the par- 
ticles of water are repelled from the obſtacle with the 
ſame force in the direction EG, as that with which they 


ſtruck againſt the obſtacle. From this motion, and the | 


motion above mentioned along IL F, ariſes a motion above 
E H, whoſe celerity is expreſſed by the line EH, which 
is equal to the line CE; and by the reflexion, the cele- 
rity of the wowe is not changed, but it returns along 


E H, in the ſame manner as if, taking away the obſta- | 


cle, it had moved along Eh. | | 
If from the point C, CD be drawn perpendicular to the 


obſtacle, and then produced, ſo that De ſhall be equal to 
CD, the line HE continued will go through c; and as 


this demonſtiation holds good in all points of the obſta- 
cle, it follows, that the reflected wave has the ſame 


ſigure on that ſide of the obſtacle, as it would have had 


b yond the line A B, if it had not ſtruck againſt the ob- 
ſtacle. If the obtlacle be inclined to the horizon, the 
water riſes and deſcends upon it, and ſuffers a friction, 
wv hereby the reflcxion of the wave is diſturbed, and of- 


ten wholly deſtroyed; and this is the reaſon why very | 


often the banks of rivers do not reflect the wuwes. | 


If there be a hole, as I, in the obſtacle BL, the part of | 


the ware which gocs through the hole, continues its mo- 
tiou directly, and expands itſelf towards QQ; and there 
is a new wave fotmed, which moves in a ſemicircle, 
who'e centre is the hole. For the raiſed part of the 
ware, which firſt goes through the hole, immediately 


flo us dounalit'e at the ſides; and by deſcending, makes | 


a Cavity, which is ſurrounded with an elevation on every 
pa.t beyond the hole, which moves every way in the 


ſame manner as was laid down in the generation of the | 


firit wave. 


. . | 
I the ſame manner, a wave to which an obſtacle, as AO, 


is oppoſed, continues to move betu een O and N, but 
expands itielf towards R, in a part of a circle, whoſe 


obitacle, as MN. „„ 
[ſaves are often produced by the motion of a tremulous 


the body goes and returns in a right line; for the water 
which is raiſed by the agitation, deſcending, forms a ca— 
vity, Which is every where ſurrounded with a riſing. 

Different waves do not diſturb one another, when they 


move according to different directions. The reaſon is, 


that whatever bgoure the ſurface of the water has acquired | 
by the motion of the waves, there may in that be an ele- | 


quired in the motion of a wave. . | 
Jo determine the celerity of the waves, another motion, 
analogous to th-irs, muſt be examined. Suppoſe a fluid 
in the bent cy-indiic tube EH /g. 83.); and let the 
fluid in the leg EF be higher than in the other leg by the 
diſtance 1E; which ditterence is to be divided into two 
equal parts at 1. The fluid, by its gravity, deſcends in 
the leg EF, while it aſcends equally in the leg GH; fo 
that whey the ſurface of the fluid is arrived at z, it is at 
the ſame height in both legs; which is the only poſition 
wherein the liquid can be at reſt; but by the celerity ac- 


higher in the tube GI; and in EF is depreſſed quite to 
„except ſo much as it is hindered by the friction againſt 
tne ſides of the tube. The fluid in the tube GH, which 


is higher, alſo deſcends by its gravity, and ſo the fluid in | 


the tube riſes and falls, till it has loſt all its motion by 
the friction. | 

The quantity of matter to be moved, is the whole fluid 
in the tube; the moving force is the weight of the co- 


lumn J, whoſe height is always double the diſtance E; 


which diltance, therefore, increaſes and diminiſhes in 
the ſame ratio with the moving force. But the diſtance 
Ei is the [pace to be run through by the fluid, in order 


to its moving from the poſition E H, to the poſition of | 


relt ; which ſpace, therefore, is always as the ſorce con- 
5 [ 


„* 


- wates, we muſt conſider ſeveral e 


DCD does not much differ from the breadth of the 


the ſea; for the winds are driven back from theſe with 
great impetuoſity; and in ſome places this occafiors: 


Haves ate to be confidered as of two kinds, and-thele 


' tioned in ſize to the ſtrengtli of the wind, whoſe bow 
ing gives origin to them. The accidental waves arethok 


| the level of the ſurface in a calm; and theſe 


he eaſily refolved into the accidental 


run ifs breadth, when the cavity A is co 


the times in which they go through their breadths are in 


way 


tinually acting upon the fluid: but it 1% l... * 
that it 15 on this Shed that all the a monſtrated, 
dulum, oſcillating in a cycloſd, are ien Of a pen. 
therefore, here alſo, whatever be the ine mrs, and, 
agitations, the fluid always goes and returns; ty of the 
time. The time in which a fluid thus apitated the fam 
or deſcends, is the time in which a pendulu Alrends, 
whoſe length is equal to half the length of ch Mhrates, 
the tube, or to half the ſum of the lines EE 0 in 
Ibis length is to be meaſured in the axis bf o GH 
See PEXDULUM. ne tube. 
From theſe principles, to detetmine the celerity of th 

e 
dne another immediately; as A, B. L 1. 1 
84.), which move from A towards F: the FO a 

as 
cannot be, unleſs the water at C ent ry th dic 
the top of the wave, and again deſcends to the de 8 oy 
in which motion, the water is not agitated ſenſh1o1,"? 
the line þ7: therefore, this motion agrees with't Fg 
tion in the tube above mentioned ; and the water a ny 
and defcends, that is, the wave goes through its breath 
while a pendulum of the length of half BC nr th, 
two oſcillations, or while a pendulum of the length BC, 


that is, four times as long as the firſt, performs one y; 


bration. Therefore, the celerity of the ware dere Pa 
upon the length of the line BCD; which is 8 
the breadth of the wave is greater, and as the ber ke. 
ſcends deeper in the motion of the waves, In rs 
broadeſt waves, which do not rife high, ſuch a line 35 
wane; and in that caſe, a wave moves its breadth, whijz 
a pendulum, equal to that wave, ofcillates once. 

In every equable motion, the ſpace gone through in. 
creaſes with the time and the celerity wherefore, mul. 
tiplying the time by the celerity, you have the ſpace gone 
through ; whence it foilows, that the celerities of the 
Wares are as the ſquare roots of their breadths : for 23 


th. t ratio, the ſame ratio is required in their celerities, 
that the products of the times, by their celerities, may 
be as the breadths of the waves, which are the ſpaces 
gone through. _ J) TY 

This mction of the ſea-water depends greatly on the 
winds, and on the ſituation of mountains, in regaid to 


great and very irregular undulition, beſide that which 
produced by the immediate action of the winds on tle 
ſurface of the water, in their own direct courſe. 


may be diſtinguiſhed from one another by the names ot 
natural and accidental uaves.. | : 
The natural waves are thoſe which are regularly propor- 


1 ˙ uè as toi wad. as oe eee... 


occalioned by the wind's reacting upon itſelf by repcr- 
cuſſion from bills and mountains, or high ſhores, and by 
the waſhing of the waves themſelves, otherwile of the 
natural kind, againſt 1ocks and ſhoals; all theſe calc3 
give the waves an elevation, which they can never hats 
in their natural ſtate. 95 e „„ 
The great Mr. Boyle has proved by numerous exper 
ments, that the moſt violent wind never penetrates 
deeper than fix feet into the water; and it fhould ns 
natural conſequence of this, that the water moved by 
can only be elevated to the ſame height of fix feet from 
{ix feet of 
elevation being added to the fix of excavation, M 1. 
part whence that water fo elevated was raiſed, ſhow. 
give twelve feet for the utmoſt elevaiion of a er 
This is a calculation that does great honour to its auto“ 
ſor count Marſigli meaſured carefully the elevations 
the waves near Provence; and found that, in a = — 
lent tempeſt, they aroſe ovly to ſeven feet above res 
tural level of the ſea, and this additional foot in beit 
ſhocks of the 2 
againſt the bottom, which was, in the place be ene 
them in, not ſo deep as to be out of the wy " 1 
the waves ; and he allows that the addition il - 
of the height of a wave, from ſuch a Shang what 
the bottom, is a very moderate akcration on 
would have bcen its height in a deep ſea z and Lo rides 
that Mr. Boyle's calculation holds perfeAly 110 1 8 
ſeas, where the waves are purely natural, og 855 ju 
accidental cauſes to render them Jarger than 
roportion. 333 art of 
In 0 water, under the high ſhores of de batl 110 
Franec, this author found the natural ane deir break 
to be only five feet; but he found alſo * they wer . 
againſt rocks, and other accidents to V i i fert high- 
able in this place, often raiſed them to elt We 


WAX 


We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calculation, that no 


of the fea can riſe more than ſix feet above its na- 
we level in open and deep water; for waves immenſely 
tu 


higher than theſe are formed in violent tempeſts in the | 


eat ſeas, Theſes however, are not to be accounted 
wr in their natural ſtate, but they are ſingle waves 
ed of many others; for in theſe wide plains of wa- 
3 when one wave is raiſed by the wind, and would 


elevate itſelf up to the exact height of fix teet, and no N 


more, the motion of the water is ſo great, and the ſuc- 

ceſſion of waves ſo quick, that, during the time this is 
tiüng, it receives into it ſeveral other Waves, each 0o¹ 

which would have been at the fame height with itſelf; 

theſe run into the firlt wave one after another, as it is 

riſing; and by this means 1s riſe is continued much 

longer than it naturally would have been, and it becomes 
ccumulated to an enormous ſize. A number of theſe 

complicated waves arifing together, and being continued 

in a long ſucceſſion by the continuation of the ſtorm, 

make the waves ſo dangerous to ſhips, which the ſailors 

in their phraſe call mountains high. Marſigli, Hitt. Phy. 

de la Mer. | 


Wave-ofering, among the Jews, a ſacrifice offered by agi- | 


tation or waving towards the four cardinal points. 
WAVED, or Wavy, a term in Heraldry, when a bor- 
dure, or any ordinary or charge in a coat of arms, has 
its outlines indented, in manner of the riſing and falling 
of waves. This is alſo calted andy, unde, or onde, and 
denotes that the: firſt of the family in whoſe arms it | 
ſtands, acquired his honours for lea-ſervices, and has 
this peculiar commemoration of it ordered in his arms. 


J Wave, is uſed, in the Sea-Language, ior the making | 


| ſigns for a veſſel to come near, or keep off, | 

 WAVESON, in the Admiralty-batw, a term uſed for ſuch 
goods, as, after ſhipwreck, appear ſwimming on the 

Swe. | . | 


WAVY. See WAVED. 


WAX, ccra, a ſoft, yellowiſh, concrete matter, collected 


from vegetables by the bee, and extracted from the | 


combs, after the honey is got out, by heating and preſſ- 
ing them. . | | Ts „ 
Iiaz is not the excrement of this laborious inſect, as the 
anciente, and after them many of the moderns, have 
imagined. 5 | BEL | 


According to Mr. Reaumur, the farina foecundans of the | 


flowers of plants, contained in their apices, is the mat- 
ter of which the bees form their wax; they either dif- 


lodge this from its celts with their teeth, or elſe merely | 


by rubbing their bodies among the ſtamina and apices, 
load the mſelves with the globules of it, which their hairs 


keep ſticking upon their body, and which they afterward | 
bruth off with their legs, and, by degrees, collect into | 


bails or lumps, which they depoſit upon the flat and tri- 


angular piece, which makes the third joint of the hinder 


pair of their legs. | upon Ep 
The lumps of wax with which we ſee them loaded in 


this part, and carrying to their hives, he adds, are only | 


the tarina of flowers worked up and compreſſed into a 
mals or ſort of cake. The ſtamina of the flowers there- 
fore luſtain certain caſes, containing a powder, which is 


the matter of bees-wax. This powder, thus collected 


into Jumps on the legs of the bees, is called rough war, 
_ and is probably wax to all intents and purpoſes, only 
wanting a little beating together. Max, therefore, ſo 
loug elteemed an animal ſubſtance, will appear to be a 
native vegetable production. 5 
If the bees are obſerved when returning to the hive loaded 
with their lumps of wax on their thighs, theſe lumps on 


ſome will be found to be white, on others yellow, on | 


others red, and on ſome greeniſh : this is owing to the 
qitferent colours of the farina, yielded by the different 
plants they have been at work upon. The manufacture 
of che bee, in moulding this into a lump, has not yet been 
able to alter the colour of the farina, nor even its figure; 
for if the 
will all be found to conſiſt of globules of a rounded or 
oval figure, or of whatever other ſhape they had when 
on the plant. The bees returning to their hives, after 
melt morning excurſions in the ſpring, are always found 


e contain in the cells of their palettes large lumps of | 


war; but thoſe, which go out in the heat of the day, re- 


wn with little or none ; the reaſon of this is, that the | 


numidity of the farina, 
calily formed into a lum 
licking to 


by means of the dew, makes it 
p or mals, its particles naturally 
vg together; whereas in the heat of the day this 
POwaer is too dry to be formed thus into a compact maſs, 
no therefore cannot be carried home by the bee. How- 
2 it is evident, that the bee does ſomething to the 
ter of which war is made, in order to the reducing 

ot it into perfect way. 55 | 
; ie nin of Swammerdam and Maraldi was, that the 
ed ſome other matter to 


lumps be examined by the microſcope, they | 


C | X ; - 
way the rough wax, in order 


W AX 


to reduce it to this proper ſtate. And as there is ho füb- 
ſtance ſo ready for the bee as honey, they ſuppoſed that 
ſhe mixed honey with this matter, and ſo made wax of 
the compound ; but experiment is wholly againſt this; 
ſince if honey, and this matter collected from the bees, 
be mixed in any 33 the compound has no more 
the properties of wax than it had before, but ſtill re- 
mains a quite different ſubſtance. Swammerdam after- 
wards fell into another opinion, in regard to the matter 
mixed with the rough wax, in order to render it perfect; 
this was, that the bee mixed with it the venomous li- 
quor, of which ſhe has a bag full near the tail, in order 
to poiſon the wounds made by her ſting. He made ſome 
experiments on this plan, which he thought favoured his 
ſyſtem, and endeavours to ſtrengthen the probability, by 


obſerving, that as the ſting of the bee comes but very 


little into uſe, it would not have been neceſſary that the 
creature ſhould have been thus conſtantly ſupplied with 
a large bag of this matter, if nature had not allotted to 
it ſome other uſe beſide that regarding the ſting. This 
opinion prevailed among the learned, till Mr. Reaumur 
of late proved by experiments, that this liquor had no 
effect on the matter found on the thighs of the bee, as 
to the turning it into wax; and alſo, that ſeveral crea- 
tures which make no true genuine wax, ſuch as the hum 


ble bee, the waſp, and the hornet, whoſe combs are 


made of a fort of paper, yet have all this bag of liquor 
near their ſting. | 7 


It is moſt probable, ſays this writer, that the method in 


which the bees turn the farina of flowers into wax, is a 


very ſimple one; and moſt likely it conſiſts only in a fort 


of beating the quantities of them, which they collect, 


till they are very thoroughly united. We have never 


been able yet to diſcover their manner of doing it; but 
this appears, he thinks, moſt bke the courſe of nature, 
in the operations of cther inſects. If this be the caſe, 
it would be poſſible, perhaps, for us to imitate their me- 
thod, and procute for ourſelves way out of the ſtamina 
of flowers. This would be a diſcovery of the utmoſt 
importance; for though at preſent the bees which work 
it for us colt us nothing in keeping, yet it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that they are too few in number to collect ſo 


much as we might wiſh. | 1 = 
The difficulty in the way of the making wax from the 
ſubſtance from which the bees make it, 1s the poſſibility 
of its being converted into wax within the body of the 
animal. If this is the cafe, notwithſtanding that we per- 
fectly know the matter of which wax is made, we are 


not to wonder that we are not ab le to make it, any more 


than that we are not able to make chyle or blood out of 


the ſeveral ſubſtances uſed by us as food, and out of 


which we well know that it is made within our bodies. 


Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. vol. ix. p. 382. vol. x. p. 39, &. 


For the opinions of other writers, and bee-maſters, on 
this ſubject, ſee Honey, Pain dabciles, and PRO PO“ 
I IS. = 5 „„ 


la makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; the 
conſumption thereof throughout the ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope being incredible. There are two kinds, white and 


yellow ; the yellow is the native wax, juſt as it comes out 


of the hive, after expreſſing the honey, &c. This co- 
lour, ſays Thorley, is owing to the age of the combs, 
and breath of the bees; wax, he ſays, both as it is ga- 
thered, and wrought into combs, being always white: 
the white is the ſame wax, only purified, waſhed, and 


expoſed to the air. The preparation of each follows. 


Wax, yellow. To procure the wax from the combs for 


uſe ; aſter ſeparating the honey from them, they put all 


the matter remaining in a large kettle, with a ſufficient 


quantity of water; where, with a moderate fire, they 
melt it, and then ſtrain it through a linen cloth, by a 


_ preſs: before it is cold, they ſcum it with a tile, or a 
piece of wet wood, and caſt it, while yet warm, in 
wooden, earthen, or metalline moulds; having firſt an- 
ointed them with honey, oil, or water, to prevent the 


wax from ſticking. Some, to purify it, make uſe of 


Roman vitriol, or copperas; but the true ſecret is to 


melt, ſcum it, &c. properly, without any ingredients at 
all. | 


'The beſt is that of a high colour, an agreeable ſmell, 


ſomewhat reſembling that of honey, brittle, and that 


does not ſtick to the teeth when chewed. When new, 


it is of a lively yellow colour; it is ſomewhat tough, yet 


eaſy to break; by age, it loſes its fine colour, and be- 


comes harder and more brittle. The ſmell alſo, by long 
keeping, and in the proceſs by which it is whitened, is 
in good meaſure diſſipated, However, wax is often ſo- 
phiſticated with tefin, or pitch, coloured with rocou, or 
turmeric. | 

Wax is lighter than water, but heavier than proof ſpirit, 
It has ſome properties in common with reſins, on account 
of which it has been long conſidered as a reſin. It has 
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ſhortened, by expoliug ribvands of yellow wax to the 


the ſame conſiſtence, and, like reſins, furniſhes an oil 
and an acid by diſtillation, and is ſoluble in all oils ; but 
in ſeveral reſpects it differs ſenſibly from refins. Like 
theſe, wax has not a firong aromatic taſte and ſmell, but 
a very weak ſmell, and, when pure, no taſte. With the 
heat of boiling water no principles are diſtilled from it; 
whereas with that heat, ſome eſſential oil, or, at leaſt, a 


ſpiritus reCtor is obtained from every reſin. Farther, 
wax is unſoluble in ſpirit of wine. If wax be diſtilled 


with a heat greater than that of boiling water, it may be 


decompoſed, but not fo eaſily as reſins can. By this di- 
Rillation, a mal quantity of water is firſt ſeparated from 
the wax, and then ſome very volatile and penetrating 
acid, accompanied with a ſmall quantity of a very fluid 
and very odoriferous oil. As the diſtillation advances, 


the acid becomes more and more ſtrong, and the oil 


more and more thick, till its conſiſtence be ſuch that it 


becomes ſolid in the receiver, and is then called butter of | 


wax. When the diſtillation is finiſhed, nothing remains 


but a ſmall quantity of coal, which is almoſt incombu{- | 
tible, from the want of ſome ſaline matter. Wax can- | 
* not be kindled, unleſs it be previouſly heated, and re- 


duced into vapours; in which reſpect it reſembles fat 
oils. The oil and butter of wax may, by repeated di- 
ſtillations, be attenuated, and rendered more and more 
fluid, becauſe ſome portion of acid is thereby ſeparated 
from theſe ſubſtances; which effect is ſimilar to what 
happens in the diſtillation of other oils and oily con- 


cretes; but this remarkable effect attends the repeated | 


diſtillation of oil and butter of wax, that they become 
more and more ſoluble in ipirit of wine; and that they 
never acquire greater conſiſtence by evaporation of their 


more fluid parts. Boerhaave kept butter of wax in a. 


giats veſſel open, or careleſsly cloſed, during twenty 
years, without acquiring a more ſolid confiſtence. 
Far, its butter, and 1's oil, differ entirely from effen- 


tial oils and retins, in all the above mentioned proper- 


ties; and in all theſe perſectiy retembie ſweet oils. Hence 


Macquer conciudes, that «ax only reſembles reſins in 
bine an oil rendered concrete by an acid; but that it 
differs ellentially from theſe in the kind of oil, which in 


reſins is of the nature of eſſential oils; while in wax, 
and other aralogous oily concretions, it is of the nature 
of ſweet, unctuous oils, that are not aromatic, and not 


volatile, and are not obtained from vegetables by ex- 
preſſion. | „ = 
Although wax is not diſſoluble at all in watery liquors, 


yet the gelatinous ſolution obtained by boiling it in ſpirit 
of wine, by mixture with a thick mucilage of gum ara- 
bic, becomes ſoluble in water, fo as to form therewith 
an emulſion or milky liquor: the wax itſelf is made in 


like menner ſoluble, without the intervention of ſpirit, | 
by thoroughly mixing it with the gum in fine powder; 


but when thus diflolved, it proves {till inſipid, and per- 
fectly void of acrimony. BODE, 


Wax, white, The whitening, blanching, or bleaching of 


wax, is performed by reducing the yellow ſort, firſt, into 


hot, into cold water, or eiſe by ſpreading it into very 
thin leaves, or cakes. For this purpoſe, ſome diſpoſe 


the cauldron in which the wax is melted, ſo that it may 


flow gradually through a pipe at the bottom into a large 


continual rotation of the cylinder carries off theſe rib- 


bands as fait as they are formed, and diſtributes them 


through the tub. his war, thus granulated, or flatted, 


is expoſed to the air on linen cloths, where it remains | 


night and day, having equally need of ſun and dew, 


Then they melt and granuate it over again ſeveral times 


ſtill laying it out to the air, in the intervals, between the 
meltings. | | 


When the ſun and dew have at length perfectly blanched 


it, they melt it for the laſt time, ina large kettle ; out of 
which they caſt it, with a ladle, upon a table, covered 
over with little round dents or cavities, of the form of 
the cakes of white wax, as lold by the apothecaries, &c. 


havin,” firit wetted thoſe moulds with cold water, that 


the wr may be the more eally got out. Laſtly, they 
lay out thele cakes to the air for two days, and two nights, 
to render it more tranſparent and drier, ö 


The yellow colour of the wax is evidently deſtroyed by 
the combined action of the air, of the water, and of the | 


ſun. As the volatile, ſulphureous acid, has the pro- 
perty of deſtroying more quickly almolt all the colours 
of vegetables, it is ſuggeſted by the author of the Che- 
mical Dictionary, that this bleaching might perhaps be 


vapour of ſulphur, as is practiſed for wool and ſilk. 
6 be 


little bits or grains, by melting it, and throwing it, while | 


tub filled with water, in which is fitted a large wooden | 
cylinder, that turns continually round its axis, and upon | 
which the melted wox falls. As the ſurface of this cy- 

linder is always moiſtened with cold water, the wax fall- | 
ing upon it does not adhere to it, but quickly becomes | 
ſolid and flat, and acquires the form of ribban.is. The 


it depends chiefly on the action of the 


in the fifth voiume of the Novi Commentarii 


mineral acids. The marine and vitriolic ac 


ſtill more white; but upon melting it in water, 


or eroſions. | ; Rk. | 
The empyreumatic oil, into which wax is reſo'yed by dt. 


it may be melted down, by applying a 


_ wax, have been uted both by lurgcons 


WAX 


However, the operation of bleaching 


ſcribed, can. be performed well only in 8 de. 
3 a$ 


cumſtance being attended with much ec, This Cit. 
the manufacturers, the diſcovery of a method —_ to 
ning wax, independently of the ſeaſons, ou kg. 
uſeiul, and has been recommended to the attent ver 
chemiſts by ſome œconomical ſocieties, ention of 
With a view to diſcover ſuch a method, Mr. 


. B 
has made experiments, an account of which is eckman 


Publitheq 
Regiæ Scienti Gotti ; Societatiz 

giæ Scientiacum Gottingenſis. According to theſ 
experiments, thin pieces of yellow wax were w eſe 


and hardened, by being digeſted and boiled in 35 
and undilited nitrous acid, in a few hours. But ag 
ax 


thus whitened, being melted by means of b 
was obſerved to acquire a yeliow colour, 
however, than it was before it had been trea 


oilin 8 water, 
leſs Intenſe, 
ted with the 
ids were ef; 
to the flames 
Yellow Wax, 


effectual than the nitrous. He expoſed wax 
of burning ſulphur, but without ſucceſs. 
being melted in vinegar, was rendered of a grey colo 
The oil of tartar whitened wax, but leſs effect all th ; 
acids had done; and this wax, being waſhed in Spy 
and afterwards digeſted in nitrous acid, was rendered 
lowiſh tinge returned. He liquefied wax in rr ge 
nitre and alum, but without any good effect, Spirit of 
wine, which is recommended by Mr. Boyle for this pur. 
poſe, did indeed when the way, but changed it to a 
butyraceous ſubſtance, ſo frothy, that its bulk was in- 
crea:ed thirty times. Reflecting that tartar is purihe4 
from 1ts oily particles by means of a calcareous earth, he 
tried the effects of a kind of fuller's earth, which he 
threw upon wax liquefied in water, and he agitated the 
mixture. This method rendered wax of a grey:ſh colour 
and 1s, therefore, recommended by him as preparatory 
to bleaching; the time neceſſary for which, he thinks, 
may be thus greatly ſhortened. 5 . 
This white wax is uſed in the making of candles, torches, 
tapers, flambeaux, figures, and other wax-works, Sce 
CanDL+ts, TaPER, FLAMBEAUX, &c. . 
It is alſo an ingredient, partly for giving the requiſte 
conſiſtence to other ingredients, and partly on account 
of its own emollient quality, in plaſters, cerates, and 
divers pomatums and unguents for the complexion. 
The yellow ſort, diſſolved into an emulſion, or mixel 
with ſpermaceti, oil of almonds, conſerve of roſes, &c, 
into the form of an electary; or divided, by ſtirring into 
it, when melted over a gentle fire, as much as it wil 
take up of powdery matters, as the compound) crabs- 
claw powder, is given alſo internally, and often with 


great tucceſs,- in diarrhœas and dyſenterics, for obtund- 


ing the acrimony of the humours, ſupplying the natural 
mucus of the inteſtines, and healing their excoriations 


ſtillation with a ſtrong heat, is greatly recommended by 
Boerhaave, and others, for healing chaps and roughne's 
of the (kin, for diſcuſſing chilblains, and with proper 


fomentations and exerciſe, againſt ſtiffneſs of the joint, 


and contractions cf the tendons. It is, without doubt, 
| ſays Dr. Lewis, highly emollient; but does not appear 


to have any other quality by which it can act in external 
applications; it has nothing of the acrimony or pt» 
gency, which prevail in all the other known diſtilled vc- 


getable oils though in ſmell it is not 1 little diſagree- 


able and empyreumatic z a circumſtance which occatens 


” . w N hy , 
it to be at preſent more rarely uſed than formerly. 4s 
the wax ſwells up greatly in the diſtillation, 10 15 Conre- 


5 » . ch . . N 1 10 - 
nient to divide it, by melting it with twice its weight 1 
ſand, or putting the ſand above it in the retort, 0 : 
may mingle. with the wax when brought into f = 
Y Or act 


The oil, which is preceded by a {mall quautit 2 
liquor, congeals in the neck of the retort, from WEI 
live coal, and 


made fluid by rediitiling it two or three times without 
addition. Ihe feces remaining, aſter exprevig as 
| | ſur; and ſarricts, Wit 
[1 i 

ſucceſs, againſt rains. Dict. Chem, arte ax. Lug: 
ed. and Lewis's Mat. Med. : 3 
Yellow war is made ſoft with turpentine, Jet ned 
natural colour. Red wer is only che white ee 
turpentine, and reddened with vermiſieh Or al 


lamp- 
. * 6 * * burnt aper, or 1. 
Verdigriſe makes it green; and | Aal dach 


black, black. Some travellers tell us of 4 yi Fait and 
wax ; aſſuring us there are bees, both in wn n 
Weit Indies, that make an excellent hong), 


*. „the [1141308 
black cells. Of this wax, they ſay, ic 18, that the Ind“ 


A 4 J N er ballam 

make tlioſe little vates, wherein they gather t 15 
of Lolu. | 

Wax, chafe. See CHAFE. vale in 


| re l 
[Wex, crude or rough, called by the French % Nat 


WAX 


Natural Hiſtory, a name given to a ſubſtance called by 
the ancients erithace, ſandarac, and ambro/1a. | 
We ſcem to have no name for it in Engliſh, but may call 
it after the name of the French, rough wax, 
The Dutch call it the food of the bees, and that, per- 
haps, very properly, there appearing many reaſons to 
| think that the bees eat it. 
This is the yellow ſubſtance 
bees in ſmall lumps, and 18 the ſubſtance of which, ac- 
cording to Reaumur, wax 18 made by this inſect. See 
paix dabeules. 
Wax, myrile. See CANDLE-BERR Y-1rce. 
Wax, virgin, propolis, is a ſort of reddiſh wax, uſed by 
the bees tq ſtop up the clefts or holes of the hive. It is 
applied juſt as taken out of the hive, without any art, or 
preparation of boiling, &c. It is the moſt tenacious of 
any, and is held good for the nerves. See PRoPOLIS. 
Wax, ſcaling, or Spani/h W ax, is a compoſition of gum 
Lacca, melted and prepared with reſins, and coloured 
with ſome ſuitable pigment. e | 


here are two kinds of ſeal:ng-wax in uſe; the one hard, ; 
intended for ſealing letters, and other ſuch purpoſes, 


' where only a thin body can be allowed: the other ſoft, 
deſigned for receiving the impreſſions of ſeals of office to 
charters, patents, and ſuch written inſtruments. 

The belt hard red ſealing-wax, is made by mixing two 


parts of ſhell-lac, well powdered, and reſin and vermi- 


lion, powdered, of each one part, and melting this com- 
bined powder over a gentle fire; and when the ingre- 
dients ſeem thoroughly incorporated, working the wax 
into ſticks. Seed-lac may be ſubſtituted for the ſhell-lac; 
and inſtead of reſin, boiled Venice turpentine may be 
uſed. A coarſer, hard, red ſcaling-wax, may be made, 


by mixing two parts of reſin, and of ſhell-lac, or vermi- | 


lion and red-lead, mixed in the proportion of one part 
of the vermilion to two of the red-lead, of each one 
part; and proceeding, as in the former preparation. For 
a cheaper kind, the vermilion may be omitted, and the 
ſhell-lac alſo, for very coarſe uſes. The hard black /eal- 
ing-wax may be prepared in the ſame manner; uſing for 
the beſt ſort, inſtead of the vermilion, the beſt ivory 


black ; and for the coarſer ſort, inſtead of the vermilion | 
and red-lead, the common ivory black. For hard, green 
| ſealing wax, inſtead of vermilion, uſe powdered verde- | 


griſe; and for a bright colour, diſtilled, or cryſtals of 
verdigrile. 
vermilion, ſubſtitute well powdered ſmalt, or for a light 


blue, verditer ; or a mixture of both. For yellow, hard 
fealing-wax, ſubſtitute maſticot, or for a bright colour, | 


turbich mineral, inſtead of the vermilion. The hard, 
purple wax, is made like the red; changing half the 
quantity of the vermilion for an equal, or greater pro- 
portion of ſmalt, as the purple is deſired to be more blue 
or more red. _ „ 
For uncoloured, ſoft ſealing-wax, take of bees-wax, one 
pound; of turpentine, three ounces; and of olive-oll, 
one ounce z place them in a proper veſſel over the fire, 


and let them boil for ſome time; and the wax will be 


For | 


then fit to be formed into rolls or cakes for uſe. 
rec, black, green, blue, yellow, and purple ſoft /caling- 
wax, add to the preceding compoſition an ounce or more 
of any ingredients directed above for colowing the hard 
ſtaling- wax, and ſtir the maſs, till the colouring ingre- 


dient be incorporated with the wax. The hard ſealing- 


_ wax is formed into ſticks, by rolling the maſs on a cop- 


per-plate, or ſtone, with a rolling-board, lined with cop- 
per, or block-tin, into rolls of any required fize. In| 
order to give them the fire-poliſh, or gloſs, a furnace or 


ſtove, like a pail, with bars at the bottom for ſupporting 


the charcoal, and notches at the top of the fides for 


putting the ſticks of wax over the fire, is uſually pro- 


vided. By means of this ſtove the ſticks of wax may be | 


e expoſed to the fire, and turned about, till 
the wax is ſo melted on the ſurface as to become ſmooth 


and ſhining. Hard /caling-wax may be formed into 


balls, by putting a proper quantity on the plate or ſtone, 
and having faſhioned it into a round form, rolling it with 


the board till it be ſmooth. 


The ſoft wax is eaſily formed into rolls or cakes, by pour- 


ing the melted maſs of the ingredients, as ſoon as they | 
y Prepared, into cold water, and working it with 


are dul 


the hands into any deſired ſigure. Some perfume both 

theſe kinds of wax, by uſing, for a pound of the wax, 
alf an ounce of benjamin, one ſcruple of oil of Rho- 
dium, ten grains of muſk, and of civet and ambergriſe, 
each five grains; rubbing the oil with the other ingre- 
dients powdered ; and when the wax is ready to be 
Wroupht into ſticks, ſprinkling in and well ſtirring the 
Mixture; or by uſing one ounce of benjamin, one ſeru- 
an and a half of oil of Rhodium, 


p. 370. Handmaid to the Arts, vol. ii. 


| p. 34, &c. 
| DI. IV. No 397. r 


found on the hinder legs of | 


For hard, blue ſealing-wax, inſtead of the | 


3 and five grains of am- 
erpriſe, in the ſame manner. Lewis's Com. of Arts, | 


W AY 


Wat-candles: See CAN DLE. 


By 24 Geo. III. cap. 36. inſtead of the former duty of 
8d. a pound on wax-candles imported, ſhall be paid a 
duty of 2d. a pound on all wax imported; which ſhall 
be ſubject to the additional 5 per cents: impoſed by the 


acts of 19 Geo. III. cap. 25. and 22 Geo. HI. cap. 66: 


And for every pound of waæ or ſpermaceti candles made 
in Great Britain (notwithſtanding the mixture of any in- 
gredients therewith), ſhall be paid a duty of 3d. a pound. 
Moreover, an annual licence duty of 5/. ſhall be paid by 
every perſon making wax or ſpermaceti candles, and of 
5s. for trading in or ſelling the ſame; ſubject alſo to the 
additional 5 per cents. of the 19th, 21ſt, and 22d Geo. 


III. Making or trading in ſuch candles without licence, 
incurs a forfeiture of 20/. 


Wax, ſo imitate fruit, &c. in. Take the fruit, and bury 


it half-way in clay; oil its edges, and the extant half of 
the fruit; then nimbly throw on it tempered alabaſter, or 
plaſter of Paris, to a conſiderable thickneſs. When this 
is concreted, it makes the half mould, the ſecond half 
of which may be obtained in the ſame way. The two 
parts of the mould being joined together, a little coloured 
wax, melted, and brought to a due heat, being poured 


through a hole made in any convenient part of the mould, 


and preſently thook every way therein, will repreſent the 
original fruit. Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 136. 2 
Here we mult not forget that pretty invention of M. Be- 


noiſt, a man famous at Paris for his figures of wax. Be- 


ing, by profeſhon, a painter, he found the ſecret of 
forming moulds on the taces of living perfons, even the 


_ faireſt and moſt delicate, without any danger either to 


their health or complexion : in which moulds he caſt 
maſks of wax; to which, by his colours, and glaſs eyes 
imitated from nature, he gave a fort of life: inſomuch 
as, when clothed in proper habits, they bore ſuch a re- 
ſemblance, that it was difficult diſtinguiſhing betwecn 


the copy and the original. 


Wax, gilding. See GILDING. = ; gets 
Wax, grafting, is a compoſition ſerving to bind or fix the 


bud, or graſt, in the cleft of the ſtock. 


_ Inſtead of grafting wax, the country gardeners, &c. only 5 


uſe clay, over which they lay a piece of linen cloth, and 
ſo keep it moiſt ; and to prevent its cracking with the 


heat of the ſun, they tie moſs over it. But the wax or- 
dinarily uſed, is a compoſt of one pound and a half of 


pitch, a quarter of a pound of wax, and an ounce of oil 
of almonds, melted and mixed together; with the addi- 
tion, in ſpring or autumn, of a moderate quantity of tur- 
pentine. . ö De 

For cleft-grafting, whip-grafting, and grafting by ap- 
proach, Mr. Mortimer recommends tempered clay, or 
ſoft war; but for rind-grafting, clay and horſe-dung. 


Wax, green. See GREEN wax. 45 . 
Wax, therough, in Botany. See HARE's ears. 
Wax, painting in. See ENCAUSTIC painting. Pp 
WAXING, ceratio, in Chemiſiry, the preparation of any 


matter to render it fit and diſpoſed to 
which of itſelf it was not. | | | 
This is frequently done, to enable things to penctrate into 


liqueſy, or melt, 


metals, or other ſolid bodies. | 5 f 
WAX-SCOT, or W ax-sHorT, ceragium, in our Ancient 


WAY, via. See HiGHway,RoaD, TURNPIKE, 


| Cuſtoms, money: paid twice a year towards the charge of 


maintaining lights, or candles, in the church 
and VIA. 


Roman ways are divided into conſular, prætorian, mili- 


tary, and public. 


We have four notable ones of theſe in England; an 


ciently called chimini quatuor, and intitled to the privi- 


leges of pax regis. The firſt is /Yatling-ſtreet, or Mathe- 
ling-/treet, leading from Dover to London, Dunſtable, 


 Towceſter, Atterſton, and the Severn, near the Wrekin 


in Shropſhire, extending as far as Angleſea in Wales. 


The ſecond, called Hekineld, or [kenild-/treet, reaches 


from Southampton, over the river Iſis at Newbridge, 


thence by Camden and Litchheld, then paſſes the Per- 


went near Derby, ſo to Bolſover-Caſtle, and ends at 


War. 


Tinmouth. The third, called Foſe-way, becauſe in ſome 
places it was never perfected, but lies as a large ditch, 
leads from Cornwall through Devonſhire, by Tetbury 
near Stow in the Wolds; and beſide Coventry to Lei- 
ceſter, Newark, and ſo to Lincoln. The fourth, called 
Erming, or Erminage-/ireet, ſtretches from St. David's 
in Weſt Wales, to Southampton. WE 

See WEIGH. 


Way, milky. See GALAXY. 


The opinion, long maintained among aſtronomers, but 
lately controverted, that the milty way contains a great 
enema e. of ſtars, has been confirmed by the obſerva- 
tions of the ingenious and indefatigable Mr. Herſchel. 
On applyin Yia teleſcope of the Newtonian form, 
with an ohjedd-ſpetulum of twenty-feet focal length and 
an aperture of 18 47, inches, to a part of this ſpace, he 


14. found 
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„/ her way. | 


f5uud that it completely reſolved the whole whitiſh ap- 


pearance into ſmall ſtars; which his former teleſcopes had 
not light enough to effect. In the tract immediately about 


the band and club of Orion, to which his obſervations | WAY-WISER, an inſtrument for meaſy; 


were particularly directed, the multitude of ſtars of all 
poſſible ſizes that preſented themſelves to view was aſto- 
niſhing : and in order to form ſome juſt idea of their num- 
ber, Mr. Herſchel counted many fields, and computed 
from a mean of them, what a given portion of the 2759 
way might contain. Among many trials of this ſort he 
found, that ſix fields, promiſcuouſly taken, contained 
110, 60, 70, 92, 70, and 74 ſtars each./ A mean of 
theſe gives 79 itars for each field. Hence, by allowing 
1; minutes of a great circle for the diameter of the field 
of view, it is inferred, that a belt of 15 degrees in length | 
and 2 in breadth, which is the quantity often obſerved 
by this excellen: altronomer to pals through the field of 
his teleſcope in one hour's time, could not well contain 
Jeſs than hfiy thouſand ſtars, that were large enough to 
be diltinQly numbered. But, beſides theſe, Mr. Her- 
ſchel ſuipected at tcait twice as many more, which, for 
want of light, he couid only lee now and then by faint | 
glittering and interrupted glimpies, „ 

'Chis author, oblerving that the nebule and cluſters of 
ſtars, of which he has already found 466 not before ſeen 
by any other perſon, ate arcanged into ſtrata, which ſeem 
to run into a great length, conjectures that the milky way | 
is nothing but a ſtratum of Gxed ſtars; and that the ſun 
is placed in this ſtratum, though perhaps not in the very 


centre of its thickneſs. This he infers from the appear- |. 


ance of the galaxy, which feems to encompaſs the whole 
heavens, as it certainly muſt do if the fun is within the 
ſame. For, ſuppolng a number of ſtars arranged be- 
tween two parallel planes, indefinitely extended every 
way, but at a given confiderable diſtance from each 
other; and calling this a bdereal ſtratum, an eye placed 
ſomewhere within it will fee all the ſtars in the direction 
of the planes of the ſtratum projected into a great circle, | 
whih wil appear lucid on account of the accumulation 
- of the ſtars; while the reſt of the heavens, at the ſides, | 
wl on'y ſcem to be ſcattered over with conſtellations, 
more or lefs crouded, according to the diſtance of the 


planes or number of ttars contained in the thickneſs or | 


ſides. of the itratum. | | 18 
If this fituation of the ſun ſhould be admitted, and it 


be not far from the branching out of a ſecondary ſtratum, 


it will natw-ally lead vs to gueſs at the cauſe of the pro- 
bavie motion of the folar ſyſtem; for the very bright, 
great node of the va lie, or union of the two ſtrata 
about Cepheus and Caſſiopeia, and the Scorpion and Sa- 
girtarius, points out a conflux of ſtars manifeſtly quite 
luthcient to occaſion a tendency towards that node 
in any flar ſituated at no very great diſtance z and the 
ſ.condary branch of the galaxy not being much Jeſs than 
a ſemi-circle ſeems to indicate ſuch a ſituation of our ſo- 
lar ſyſtem in the great undivided ſtratum as the moſt 
Probable. Phil. 'Franf. vol. Ixxiv part 11, p. 439, &c. 
War of a /bip is ſometimes uſcd for the fame with the 
RAKE. But the term is more commonly underſtood of 


the courſe or progrets which ſhe makes on the water un- 
der ſail; thus, when ſhe begins her motion, ſhe is ſaid | 


to be under way; when that motion increaſes, ſhe is ſaid 
to have reh wey through the water; when ſhe goes 
apace, they ſay, be has à good way; and they call the ac- 
count how fait the tails by the LOG, keeping an account 


And becauſe moſt ſhips are apt to fail a little to the lee- 
ward of their true courſe; they always, in caſting up 
the log-board, allow ſomething for her LEE WA k D-way. 
Hence alſo a thip is ſaid to have HEAD-way and $'TERN- 
"AY of the rounds, chemin des rondes, in Fortification, is a 
ſpace leſt for the paſlage of the rounds, between the ram- 
part, and the wall of a fortified town. 8 | 
This is not now much in uſe; becauſe the parapet not 
being above a foot thick, it is ſoon overthrown by the 
enemy's cannon. —_ | 
Way, covert, %, gang, hatch, ſpur, and water. See the 
ſeveral articles. — — 
Wars and means, committee of, See SUPPLIES. 
WANTED 5oer/e, in the Mauege, is one that is already back- 
ed, ſuppled and broken, and ſhews a diſpoſition to the 
mn oren—_ | 
WAYVARING-tree, viburnum, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria trigynia Claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 
flower has a ſmall permanent empalement, which is cut 
into five parts; it has one bell-thaped petal, cut at the 
brim into five obtuſe ſegments which are reſlexed; it 
has five awl-ſhaped ſtamina the length of the petal, ter- 
minated by roundiſh ſummits; and a roundith germen 


| WEAK, or eaſy branch, in the Muncge. See BANQUET) | 


WEAELD, or We1.v, the woody part of 2 count} » a5 


fituated under the flower, having no ſtyle, but the place 
occupied by a roundiſh gland, crowned by three obwſe 


9 


ſtigmas: the germen turns to a roundiſh fruit wy; 
cell encloſing one hard feed. Linnæus th oe 


| : enumerates e. 
and Miller nine ſpecies. Sce GEL DER. th Ates eight 


ing the Toad, of 


diſtance gone; called alſo yERAMyULAtoL n 
3 


dometer, or PEDOME TER. 
Mr. Lovell Edgworth communicated to the 
Arts, &c. an account of a way-wi/ey of his 
for which he obtained a filver medal. Thi, | 
conſiſts of a nave, formed of two round flat Ns 
wood, one inch thick and eight inches in diameter. 4 
each of the pieces there are cut eleven r 
eighths of an inch wide and three-eighths . Wo 
when the two pieces are ſcrewed together, the A oy 
eleven ſpokes, forming a wheel of ſpokes, Vite 4a 
the circumference of the wheel is exactly one pole Rag 
the inſtrument may be eaſily taken to pieces, and g. = 
in a ſmall compats. On each of the ſpokes "inks 
driven a ferril, to prevent them from wearing out; p 0 
in the centre of the nave, there is a ſquare hole to 5 
ceive an axle. Into this hole there is inſerted an lie 
braſs rod, which has the thread of a very fine der 
worked upon it from one end to the other: upon this 
ſcrew hangs a nut which, as the rod turns round with 
the wheel, advances or recedes towards or from the mare 
of the wheel. The nut does this becauſe it is prevented 
from turning round with the axle, by having its centre 
of gravity placed at ſome dillance below the rod, fo 25 
always to hang perpendicularly like a plummet. Two 
| tides of this ſcrew are filed away flat, and have figures 
engraved upon them to ſhew by the progreſſive motion 
of the nut, how many circumvolutions the wheel and 
its axle have made: on one fide the diviſions" of miles 
furlongs, and poles are in a direct, and on the other ld 
the ſame diviſions are placed in a retrograde order, 
If the perſon who uſes this machine places it at his right 
ſide, holding the axle looſely in his hands, and walks 
forward, the wheel will revolve, and the nut advance 
from the extremity of the rod towards the nave of the 
wheel. When two miles have been meaſured, the nut 
will have come cloſe to the wheel. But to continue this 
meaſurement, nothing more is neceſſary than to place 
the wheel at the left hand of the operator; and the nut 
will, as be continues his courſe, recede from the axic- 
| tree, till another ſpace of two miles is meaſured. 
It appears from the conitruction of this machine, that 
it operates like circular compailes ; and does not, like 
the common wheel way-wi/cr, meaſure the ſurface of 
every ſtone and mole-hill, &c. but paſſes over mot of 
the obſtacles it meets with, and meaſures the chords 
only, inſtead of the arcs of any curved ſurfaces upon 
which it rolls. e 
WAY WODE, is properly a title given the governors of 
the chief places in the dominions of the czar of Mulſcovy. 
'The palatines, or governors of provinces in Poland, allo 
bear the quality of waywodes, Or waiwodes. Sce PAL 
TINE. | 
The Poles likewiſe call the princes of Walachia and Mol- 
davia waywodes ; as eſteeming them no other, than n 
the foot of governors; pretending that Walachia and 
Moldavia are provinces of Poland, which have with- 
drawn themſelves from the obedience of the republic, 
Every where elſe theſe are called þ9/podars. _ 
Du-Cange fays, that the name waywode is uſed in Dal. 
matia, Croatia, and Hungary, for a general of an arm}: 
and Leunclavius, in his Pandects of Turkey, tells vs, 1 
uſually ſignifies captain, Or commander. ; 
WEACHIN, in Botany, the name given by the Indi 2 
America to the maiz, or Indian coin, which they cult. 
vated for bread before we knew them. 
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invention; 
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and BAN UE T-Iine. 
We Ak pulſe. See PULSE. 


the weald of Kent, the word tocald in Saxon 1 118 
wood. It is miſrepreſented in ſome books an maps 
and called the wilds of Kent, Suſſex, and . f 
WEALREAF, in our O /}iters, fgnifies the robing 
a dead man in his grave. — x 
1 comes kom the Saxon weal, fragen and of 
oliatio. | nts 
wi ANEI., a country term for a young beat newly well 
ed, or taken ſrom ſucking its dam. _ 
WEANING, abladtation. vec ARrLACTATION- 
WEAPONS. See Ax Mus, and ARMOUR: (4 to cure 
WraPON-ſalve,' a kind of unguent, lopps i to the 
wounds ſympathetically, by being applie See SYMPA* 
wound, but to the weapon that made it. 85 
THETIC Powder, and Tu ANSPLANTATIO river: fit 
WEAR, or WER, a great ſtank, or dam 145 eum to 
ted for the taking of fiſh, or for conveys © | 
the mill. Sce ViSHING. » | WEARING 


VG. in Sea Langnage. See VEERING, 
Aras l, PE SEL, in Zoology, a ſpecies of the MusFTELA. 
ds wei / el in ſome parts of England, is called the fou- 

mart, or fitchet. 1 > 

cat, and the leaſt of the weaſel-kind : its back and 
ſides ate reddiſh, and its throat and belly white, the 

hiteneſs reaching perfectly from the angle of the chin 
10 the :nſertion of the tail; but beneath the corners of 
the mouth on each jaw is a ſpot of brown : its head is 
ſomething like a dog's, the upper jaw reaches beyond 
the lower, and is ornamented with lome briſtles by way 
of whitkers. Its fore-teeth are ſix in number in each 
jaw, and are ſmall and ſet very cloſe together, like the 
Need of a comb; thoſe of the under- jaw are much 
ſmaller than the others; the dog-tzeth are long, large, 
and ſtrong; the eyes arc ſmall and black, the cars ſhort 
and broad, and covered with very thick-ſet hairs; and, 
which is a very remarkable circumſtance, they are dou- 
bled in their lower part. The inner cavity of the ear is 
yery large, and full of tubercles. 'The feet are ſmall, 
but broad, and each divided into fire toes; the legs are 
ſhort. The heart and liver are, in diſſecting this crea- 
ture, found remarkably large. (See Tab. III. Pradrupeds, 


@ 20. | | | 
This animal, like the reſt of the kind, is very deſtruc- 


tive to young birds, poultry, and rabbits, and alſo to 


eggs: it alſo preys upon moles, It frequents houſes, 
barns, and granaries, clearing its haunts, more eſſectu— 
ally than the car, of rats and mice, It brings five or 
fix young at a time: its ſkin and excrements are molt in- 
tolerably ſetiqd. | | 


This animal is confounded by Linnzus with the S rr 
or ERMINE, He ſeems unacquainted with our weaſe/ in 


its brown colour ; but deſcribes it in the white ſtate un- | 
der the title of /nomus, or muſlela nivalis. Cr Oh 
In Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, and Siberia, the weaſel al- 
ways changes to white at the approach of winter. In Si- 
beria it is called /7/-m7/haz and the ſkins are fold to the 
| Chineſe for three or four rubles per hundred, Ray and 
Pennant. . n 


WeasEL-cort, in Ornithology, the red-headed ue, or | 


MERGUS minutus of Linnæus. | 3 
WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, 
with regard to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, wind 


or calm, rain, hal, froſt, ſnow, fog, &c. See ATMO- | 


SPHERE, RAIN, HEAT, WIND, Hail, FROST, &c. 

As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals live 
and breathe, and as that appears to be the great princi- 
ple of moſt animal and vegetable productions, alter- 


It is a little creature, ſmaller than the | 


— 
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The members of our Royal Society, the French hea: 
demy of Sciences, and many authors of note, have made 
conſiderable eſſays this way; and the practice of keep- 
ing meteorological journals has, of late years, become 
very general. For inſtructions and examples pertaining 
to this ſubject, ſee Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part ii. art. 10. 

Eraſ. Bartholin has obſervations of the Weather for every 
day throughout the year 1671. Mr. W. Merle made 
the like at Oxford, for ſeven years, with a very remark- 
able care and accuracy. Dr. Plott did the ſame at the 
ſame place, for the ycar 1684. Mr. Hillier, at Cape 
Corle, for the years 1686, 1687. Mr. Hunt, &c. at 
Gretham College, for the years 1695, 1696. Dr. Der- 
ham, at Upminſter in Eſſex, for the years 1691, 1692. 
1697, 1698, 1699, 1703, 1704, 1705. Mr. Townley, 
in Lancaſhire, in 1697, 1698. Mr. Cunningham, at 
Emin in China, for the years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701. 
Mr. Locke, at Oats in Eſſex, 1692. Dr. Scheuchzer, 
at Zurich, in 1708; and Dr. Tilly, at Piſa, the ſame 
year. See the Phil. Tranſactions. | 
The form of Dr. Derham's obſervations we give as a 
ſpecimen of a journal of, this kind; obſerving that he 
notes the ſtrength of the winds, by o, 1; 2, 3, &c. and 
the quantity of rain, as it fell through a tunnel, in 


pounds and centeſimals. 


Phenomena of the WRAT HIER, October 1697. 


ations, & c. there does not ſeem any thing in all philo- 
ſophy, of more immediate concernment to us, than the 
late of the weather, In effect, all living things are only 
aſſemblages, or bundles of veſſels, whoſe juices are kept 
moving by the preſſure of the atmoſphere; and which 
| by that motion maintain life. So chat any alterations in 
_ the rarity or denſity, the heat, purity, &c. of that, 


_ muſt neceffarily be attended with proportionable ones in 


What great, yet regular alterations, a little change of wea- 


ther makes, in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirit of | 


wine, or in a piece of itring, &c. every body knows, in 
the common inſtance of barometers, thermometers, hy- 
grometers, & c. and it is owing partly to our inattention, 
ind partly to our unequal, intemperate courſe of living, 
5 that we do not feel as great and as regular ones in the 
tubes, chords, and fib:es, of our own bodies. 
tis certain, a preat part of the brute creation have a 
ſenſibility, and ſagacity, this way, beyond mankind; and 
yet, without any means or diſpoſition therero, more than 
ez except that their veſſels, fibres, &c. being, in other 
reſpects, in one equable habitude; the ſame or a propor- 
tionable cauſe from without, has always a like, or pro- 
Portionable effect on them; that is, their veſſels are re- 


— 


— — 
— 


gular barometers, &c. affeted only from one external | 


Principle 3 V1z. the diſpoſition of the atmoſphere; where- 
a» urs are acted on by divers from within, as well as | 
without: ſome of | 


the action of others. 


18 know of nothing more wanting than a juſt theory 
the weather, on mechanical principles. But, in or- 


on 6 ht a complete hiſtory of the weather will be re- 


if regiſters were 
globe, for a good 
ttermine 
winds, an 
correſpon 


th | 

nan e between one ſort and another at the ſame 
ry In time, no doubt, we might learn to foretel di- 
+ - great emergencies z as, extraordinary heats, rains, 
70! 8, droughts, 


eaſes, Kc. dearths, plagues, and other cpidemical 


carefully kept in divers parts of the 
ſeries of years, we ſhould be enabled to 
the direCtions, breadth, and bounds, of the 
d of the weather they bring with them; the 


dence between the weather of divers places, and 


which check, impede, and prevent, | 


| 


4. That though the winds in both places 


variation at all- 


Day. Hour. Weather. Wind. Farometer Rain. 
27 / | Fair, © 8. W. 1 29 ; 37 {1 52 
12 Rain. 8. W. by W. 5 29 34 +: 
9 | Stormy. | P 


We have ſeveral ichemes for keeping METEOROLOGICAL 
journals or diaries of the weather, extant in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, the Medical Effays of Edinburgh, 
and in other books, The Ephemerides UltrajeCtine 
may alſo be conſulted The inſtruments requiſite for 


- ſuch journal, are a barometer, thermometer, anemo- 


ſcope, and 
places. 


ombrometer, which fee in their proper 
As a ſpecimen of the uſe of ſach hiſtories, we ſhall add 

ſome general remarks, drawn from them by Dr. Derham; 
and, 1. That foggy weather makes the mercury riſe in 
the barometer, as well as the north wind. The cauſe, he 
ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the acceſſion of the load 


of vapour to the former weight of the atmoſphere. 


Miſiing woather he likewife obferves to have the like 
elteCt, | | | 


2. The colds and heats in England and Switzerland be- : 


gin and end nearly about the fame time: nay, and any 
remarkable weather, eſpecially if it continue any while, 
affects one place as well as the other, „ 5 
3. That the remarkably cold days in June, anno 1708, 

were found, in Switzerland, to precede ours, commonly _ 
by about five days, or more; and that the remarkable 
heats in the following months began to abate in both 


places about the ſame time; only ſomewhat ſooner here 


than there, 


frequently 
agree, yet they oftener differ. rag 
5. That the barometer is always lower at Zurich than at 
Upminſter, by ſometimes one, and ſometimes above two 


Engliſh inches; but the common difference is about half 


an inch. Which may be ſolved either by ſuppoſing Zu- 
rich ſituate one-fourth of a mile higher above the level 

of the ſca than Upminſter; or elfe, by ſuppoſing that 
part of the terraqueous globe, as lying nearer the line, 


to be higher, and more diſtant from the centre than ours 


is, which lies nearer the pole, 


6. That the barometers generally riſe and fall together 
at far diſtant places: though this agreement of the ba- 


rometer is not ſo conſtant between Zurich and Upmin- 


ſter, as in places nearer home ; viz. at London and Pa- 


ris; where, again, the agreement is not ſo great as be- 
tween Upminiter and Lancaſhite. 
7. That the variations of the barometer are greateſt, as 
the places are neareſt the pole. Thus, e. gr. the mer- 
cury at London has a greater range by two or three lines 
than at Paris; and at Paris, a greater than at Zurich. 
In ſome places near the equinoctial, there is fcarce any 
See BAROMETER, | 
8. That the rain in Switzerland and Italy is much greater 
in quantity, throughout the year, than that in Eflex, yet 
the rains are more frequent, i. e. there are more rainy 
days, in Eſſex, than at either of thoſe places. For the 
proportion of the annual rains that fall in ſeveral places 
and feaſons, ſee RAIN. | 
9. That cold contributes greatly to rain; and that, ap- 
parently, by condenſing the ſuſpending vapours, and 
making them deſcend. Thus, very cold months, or ſeas 


ſons, 
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WEATHER, pregnoſics of the, We do not here mean to 


earth, earthworms creeping out, &c. We ſhall offer 


1. Then, a thick, dark ſky, laſting fer ſome time, without 
either ſun or rain, always becomes firſt fair, then foul, i. e. 


in the ſame ſtate, the weather will do ſo too. Accord- 
_ Ingly, ſuch weather is generally attended with moderate 
warmth, and with little or no wind to diſturb the va- 
pours, and a heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain them; the ba- 


clouds or drops, then way is made for the ſun beams; 
till the ſame vapours, being by farther condenſation 


morning, north, when the ſun has well warmed the 


downs; and eminently in the flowers of pimpernel; the 


"EfE& alia (arbor in Tylis) Amilis, foliofior tamen, roſei- 


tion in the nature of things; and which lets ſome light 
into the cauſe and reaſon of the weather itſelf, or diſco- 


when the wind was in any of the eaſterly points; but 
Dr. Derham has obſerved the rule to hold good, be the 
wind where it will. And the cauſe is obvious. The at- 


ſoutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold 

and warm weather, are really the effects of the cold or 
warmth of the atmoſphere; of which Dr. Derham aſ- 
ſures us he has had ſo many confirmations, that he makes 
no doubt of it. Thus, it is common to ſee a warm 


"northerly or eaſterly in the cold evening. 


ſhiny weather; and tawards the evening, and againſt rain, 
cloſe them again; eſpecially at the beginning of their flower- 


cation of a fine day. See Sleep of PLANTS, and Vi- 


that affect the weather, is very conceivable; if we con- 


fons, are generally followed immediately by very rainy 
ones; and cold ſummers are always wet ones. 


10. That high ridges of mountains, as the Alps, and | 


the ſnows with which they are covered, not only affect 
the neighbouring places by the colds, rains, vapours, &c. 
they produce; but even diſtant countries, as England, 
often partake of their effects. Thus, the extraordinary 
colds, December 1708, and the relaxations thereof, were 
felt in Italy and Switzerland, ſeveral days before they 
reached us; an indication, Dr. Derham thinks, that 
they were derived from them to us. See a collection of 
ingenious and meteorological obſervations conjectures 
by Dr. Franklin, in his Experiments, &c. p. 18, Ke. 
See EVAPORATION, RAIN, and Winp. 


obtrude the idle, arbitrary obſervations of fanciful peo- 
ple upon our readers. That cloud of popular predictions. 
from the brute world, which partly the ſagacity, and 
partly the credulity, of our countrymen have eſtabliſhed, 
we ſet aſide; as not flowing from any natural, neceflary 
relations, that we know of, in the things themſelves. 
Such is the foretelling of rain and wind from water- 
fowls flocking to land, or land-fowls to the water; from 
birds pruning their feathers, geeſe cackling, crows caw- 
ing loud, and flying in companies, ſwallows chattering, 
and flying low, peacocks crying much, aſſes braying, 


deer fighting, foxes and wolves howling, fiſhes playing, | 


ants and bees keeping within-doors, moles calting up 


nothing on this head, but what has ſome viſible founda- 
vers ſome notable effects thereof. | 


it changes to a fair clear ſky, before it turns to rain. 
This, the rev. Mr. Clarke obſerved, who kept a regiſter 
of the weather for thirty years, ſince put into Dr. Der- 
ham's hands by his grandſon the learned Dr. Samuel 
Clarke : he ſays, he ſcarce ever knew it to fail; at leaſt, 


moſphere is replete with vapours, which, though ſuffi- 
cient to reflet and intercept the ſun's rays from us, yet 
want denſity to deſcend ; and while the vapours continue 


rometer being commonly high. But when the cold ap- 
proaches, and by condenſing, drives the vapours into 


formed into rain, fall down in drops. 


2. A change in the warmth of the weather is generally ol. 


lotued by a change in the wind. Thus, the northerly and 


ſoutherly wind ſuddenly changed to the north, by the 
fall of ſnow or hail ; or to ſee the wind, in a cold froſty 


carth and air, wheel towards the ſouth ; and again turn 
3. Mut ven etables expand their flowers and down in ſun- 
ing, when their ſeeds are tender and ſenſible. This is 
vilble enough in the down of dandelion, and other 
opening and ſhutting of which, Gerard (Herb. lib. ii.) 
obſerves, are the countryman's weatherwiſer, whereby he 
foretels the weather of the following day. The rule is, 
if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it betokens rain, and foul 


weather : if they be ſpread abroad, fair weather. 


gue floris z quem nottu comprimens, aperire incipu ſolis ex- 


ortu, meridie expandit. Incolæ dormire eum dicunt. Plin. 


Nat. Hiſt. lib. xit. cap. 11. 

The ſtalk of trefoil, lord Bacon obſerves, ſwells againſt 
rain, and grows more upright: and the like may be 
oblerved, though not ſo ſenſibly, in the ſtalks of moſt 
other plants. He adds, that in the ſtubble-fields there 
is found a ſmall red flower, called by the country people 
pimperne!; which, opening in a morning, is a ſure indi- 


GLI florum. 


That vegetables ſhould be affected by the ſame cauſes 


| fider them as ſo many hygrometers 


W E A 


conſiſting of an infinite number of 
ſels; by which they have an immedia 
with the air, and partake of its moiſture 
Theſe tracheæ are very viſible in the leaf of th 
vine, Ke. Oe a 
Hence it is, that all wood, even the 
ſolid, ſwells in moiſt weather; the Wen moſt 
ating into the pores thereof; eſpecially of © 7 infing. 
lighteſt and drieſt. And hence we derive a _ pan 7 
rag uſe of wood, viz. for breaking rocks 2 => 
The method at the quarries is this. Havi i 
into a cylinder, they divide that into Gre Te rock 
ders, by making holes at proper diſtances round 8 uu. 
one; the holes they fill with ſo many pieces of * 
wood, dried in an oven, which, in moiſt weather wo 
impregnated with the humid corpuſcles of the 
and, like wedges, break or cleave the rock i 
ſtones. | 
Predictions of the WEATHER from the barometer. See By 
ROMETER. 7 
As to the ſuppoſed influence of the moon upon: 
ther, ſee Influence of the Moo. pon the wee. 
WE ATHER, in Sea- Language, is uſed as an adjective, and 
applied by mariners to every thing lying to windward of 
2 particular ſituation : thus, a {hip is ſaid to have the 
weatber-GAGE of another, when the is farther to wind. 
ward. 'Thus alſo, when a ſhip under fail preſents either 
of her ſides to the wind, it is then called the weatler. 
fide or weather-board ; and all the rigging and furniture 
ſituated thereon are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame epithet 
as the weather-ſhrouds, the weather-lifts, the weather. 
braces, &c. 5 | 
To WEATHER, in Sea-Language, is to ſail to windward gf 
ſome ſhip, bank, or head-land. em 
WEATHER-62?, in Sea- Language, denotes a turn of the 
cable of a ſhip about the end of the windlaſs, without 
the knight-heads. It is uſed to check the cable, in order 
to flacken it gradually out of the ſhip, in tempeſtuous 
weather, or when the ſhip rides in a ſtrong current. Se 
RinG-ropes. DES” 1 | 
WEaTHER=boarding, among Carpenters, &c. denotes the 
nailing up of boards againſt a wall, and ſome times the 
boards themſelves when thus nailed up. og 
WeEaTHER=cock, or WEATHER-vane, a moveable vat, 
in form of a cock, or of other ſhape, placed on high, 
to be turned round according to the direCtion of the 
wind, and point out what quarter the wind blows fron. 
See VANE, _ | 
WEATHER=-cord. See HYGROMETER. 
WEATHER, hard a. See HARD. 
WEATHER-houſe. See HYGROMETER | 
WEATHE R-2/aſſes are inſtruments contrived to indicate the 
ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, cold, 
gravity, moiſture, &c. to meaſure the changes befalling 
it in thoſe reſpects; and, by thoſe means, to predict tic 
alteration of weather, as rains, winds, ſnow, &c. 
Under the claſs of weather-glaſſes, are comprehended h- 
rometers, thermometers, bygrometcrs, manometers, and att- 
mometers, of each whereof there are divers kinds: ſee 
their theories, conſtructions, uſes, kinds, &c. under Ba- 
ROMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROMETER, &. 
WEATHE x-9zuoz), or coile, in the Sea- Language, is the turn 
ing of the ſhip's head about, ſo as to lie that way 10 
her ſtern did before, without looſing any fall, but ou 
by bearing up the helm. Ot 
WEATHER-/hore, in Sea-Language, 2 name given hay 
ſhore lying to windward. ' - . _ TY 
WeaTHtr-tiling, in Building, the covering of the up 
ſides of a houle.with tiles. „ igt or 
WEATHERING, a doubling, or failing by à Pein 
Woe >: | | 5 
8 G, among Mill-wrights. See WinD 2 1 
The WEATHERING..of @ hawk, among Faiconers, s 
ſctting of her abroad to take the air. 10 the 1 
WEAVER, in Manufadures, one who practi es the 
WEAVING, \ Loon 2 
Perſons uſing the trade of a weaver, ſhall 3 


tucking or fulling - mill, or uſe N or market-town, 


ap* 
on pain of ſorfeiting 20s. a Week: and ſhall 3 an 4 


renticelhip for ſeven years to a Wear | 
{hall forfeit 20/. &c. ſtat. 2 and 3 Ph. and 3 fx 
WeaveR's alarm. This contrivance is on ont, fo 
ſtened to a packthread, which is place ö f 
that in a certain time a candle may ÞU 
Then the flame of the candle ſetting ure 4 
the weight falls, and awakens the ſleeping 8 a figuie 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 477. ſect. 14. where poche from baut 
to explain the invention, which got its nal 


in frequent uſe among the weavers. wp AVING, 


becomin 
ar, ſwell; 
nto ſeyeral 


= FF 8” 1 ] r.. 2 On 
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\EAVING, che art, or act, of working a web of cloth, 


ſlk, linens! or other ſtuff, on a loom, with a ſhuttle, 

4 dſhcult to ſay, with any aſſurance, to whom we 

pa this admirable invention, unleſs we chooſe to 

4 0 it to the ſpider, that poiſonous, but ingenious 

ale bret, which draus certain. infinitely fine threads 
1 its own ſubſtance through papillæ near its anus. 

deer ir en ; a | | 

| 2 of cloth. See CLOTH. a 
WEAVING of tapeſtry, &c. See TarEsTkr, &Cs 
WeAavinG, ſtocking. See STOCKINGS. ü 
WEB, a ſort of plexus, or texture, formed of threads in- 
terwoven With each other; ſome whereof are extended 
in length, and called the warp; and others drawn acroſs 
them, called the woof. . : : | 
4% WEB, or Cob-WeB, is a very delicate and won- 
derful plexus, which that inſect ſpins out of its own 
bowels; ſerving it as a ſort of toil, or net, to catch flies, 
Kc. Sec 8rIpER. 


For the manner wherein the ſpider ſpins his web, the dd. | 
mirable mechaniſm of the parts ſubſervient thereto, and | 
the uſes thereof, ſee S1LK, and Duttility of Spider- | 


WeBs infra. „ 

This ſub{lance dried and powdered is eſteemed by ſome, 

zs a good aſtringent and abſorbent. FW 
Dr. Filter tells ns, that, attending nearly to a ſpider 

' weaving a net, he obſerved it ſuddenly to deſiſt in the 

mid-work z and turning its tail to the wind, it darted out 


a thread, with the violence and {ſtream we ſee water | 
ſpout out of a jet: this thread, taken up by the wind, | 
was immediately carried to ſome fathoms long; ſtill iſ- 


ſving out of the belly of the animal. By-and-by the 


ſpider leaped into the air, and the thread mounted her | 
up ſwiftly. After this diſcovery, he made the like ob- 


ſervation in near thirty different ſorts of ſpiders; and 


found the air filled with young and old, ſailing on their | 
threads, and doubtleſs ſeizing gnats and other inſects in | 
their paſſage : there being often manifeſt ſigns of flaugh- | 
ter, legs and wings of flies, &c. on theſe threads, as well | 


as in their webs below. 955 


Pr. Hulſe diſcovered the ſame thing about the fame | 


tine. In a letter of Dr. Liſter to Mr. Ray, he thinks 


there is a fair hint of the darting of ſpiders in Ariſtotle, | 


Hiſt. An. lib. ix. cap. 39. and in Pliny, hb. x. cap. 74. 


But with regard to their ſailing, the ancients are ſilent, | 
and he thinks it was firſt ſeen by him. In another letter | 
to Mr. Ray, dated January, 1670, ſpeaking of the height | 


ſpiders are able to fly to, he ſays, ** Laſt October, &c. I 
« took notice, that the air was very full of webs; I forth- 


© with mounted to the top of the highelt ſteeple on the | 
“ Minſter {in York) and could there diſcern them yet | 


« exceeding high above me..“ 
Ductility of Spider-W& Bs, 


as glafs-threads become hard, as they recede from the 
lamp; though from a different cauſe. The ductility of 
tis matter, and the apparatus thereto, being much more 
extraordinary in ſpiders than in filk-worms, we ſhall 


here only conſider the former. Something alſo has al- 


ready been ſaid of each under 81I&. PTY 
Near the anus of the ſpider are fix papillz, or teats, re- 


preſented in Tb. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 19. The extremities of 


the ſeveral papille are furniſhed with holes, that do the 
buſineſs of wire-drawers, in forming the threads. Of 
theſe hojes, M. Reaumur obſerves, there are enough in 

compaſs of the ſmalleſt pin's-head, to yield a prodigious 


—y of diftin&t threads. The holes are perceived 
by their effects: take a large garden-ſpider ready to lay 


us eggs, and applying the finger on a pact of its papillzx, 
35 you wirhdraw that fnger, it will take with it an amaz- 


ing number of different threads. M. Reaumur has often | 


counted ſeventy or eighty with a microſcope, but has 
perceived, that there were infinitely mors than he could 
tell. In effect, it he ſhould ſay, that each tip of a pa- 
pilla furniſhed a thouſand, he is perſuaded, he fhould 
ay much too little, The part is divided into an infinity 
of little prominences, like the eyes of a butterfly, &c. 
each prominence, no doubt, makes its ſeveral thread ; 
or rather, between the ſeveral protuberances, there are 
oles that give vent to threads ; the uſe of the protu- 
e in all probability, being to keep the threads at 
— mY before they are yet hardened by the air, 
daldie; * oy. 2 thoſe protuberances are not ſo 


may ſerve the ſ . : 
Be his a ill, 1 office, viz. to keep the threads a- part. 
\ouland different places in every papill 
i 3 papilla z conſequently, 
ed, * having Gx papillz, has 4 for above fix 
ir ws threads. It is not enough that theſe apertures 
V \menſely ſmall: but the-threads are already formed 
ol, IV. No 397. | 


M. Reaumur obſerves, that the |} 
matter whereof ſpiders and filk-worms form their threads, | 
3 brittle when in the maſs, like dry gums. As it is 
d:awn out of their bodies, it aſſumes a conſiſtence, much | 


* 


— 


thereof there are tufts of hair, which 


here may threads come out at above a 


_— 


[ 


before they arrive at the papilla, each of them having its 
little ſheath, or duct, in which it is brought to the pa- 
= ftom a conſiderable diſtance. | | 
Reaumur traces them up to their ſource, and ſhews 
the mechaniſm by which they are made. Near the ori- 
gin of the belly, he finds two little foft bodies, which 
are the firſt ſource of the ſilk. Their form and tranſ- 
patency reſemble thoſe of glaſs-beads (ſee fig 20.) by 
which name we ſhall hereafter denote them. The tip 
of each bead, as R, goes winding, and makes an infinity 
of turns, and returns towards the papilla, From the 
baſe, or root of the bead, proceeds another branch much 
thicker ; which winding variouſly, forms ſeveral knots, 
and takes its courſe like the other, towards the hind part 
of the ſpider. In theſe beads and their branches, is'con- 
tained a matter proper to form the ſilk, only that it is 
too ſoft. The body of the bead is a kind of refervoir, 
and the two branches two canals proceeding from it. A 
little farther backwards, there are two other leſſer beads, 
which only ſend forth one branch a- piece, and that from 


the tip. Beſide theſe, there are three other larger veſ- 


ſels on each fide of the ſpider, which M. Reaumur takes 
for the laſt reſervoirs, where the liquor is collected. 
They are repreſented / fig. 21.) The biggeſt is near the 
head of the inſect, and the leaſt near the anus. They 
all terminate in a point; and from the three points of 
theſe three reſervoirs it is, that the threads, at leaſt the 
greateſt part of the threads drawn out at the three pa- 
pille, proceed. Each reſervoir ſupplies one papilla. 
Laſtly, at the roots of the papillz, there are diſcerned 
ſeveral fleſhy tubes: probably, as many as there are pa- 
pille. Upon lifting up the membrane, or pellicle, har 
ſeems to cover theſe tubes, they appear full of threads, 
all diſtinct from each other, and hk; of conſequence, 
under a common cover, have each their particular one 
being kept like knives in ſheaths. The immenſe quan- 
tity of threads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes 


upon tracing their courſe, does not wholly come from the 
points of the reſervoirs ; but ſome from all the turns, 


and angles ; nay probably, from every part thereof, But 
by what conveyances the liquor comes into the beads, 
and out of the beads into the refervoirs, remains yet to 
be diſcovered. | 5 . x 
We have already obſerved, that the tip of each papilla 
may give paſſage to above a thouſand threads ; yet the 
diameter of that papilla does not exceed a ſmall pin's-head : 
but we were there only conſidering the largeſt ſpiders. 

If we examine the young, growing ſpiders produced by 
thoſe, we fhall find, that they no ſooner quit their 


egg, than they begin to ſpin. Indeed their threads can 


ſcarce be perceived; but the webs may: they are fre- 
quently as thick, and cloſe, as thoſe of houſe-ſpiders 3 


and no wonder: there being often four or five hundred 


little ſpiders concurring to the fame work. How mi- 


nute muſt their holes be? the imagination can ſcarce 


conceive that of their papille ! The whole ſpider is, 
perhaps, leſs than a papilla of the parent which pro- 
deced it. 1 5 Vir 
This is eaſily ſeen: each big ſpider lays four or ſive hun- 
dred eggs; theſe eggs are all wrapped up in a bag; aud 


as ſoon as the young ones have broke through the bag, 
they begin to ſpin. 
time be! | 


How fine mult their threads at this 


Yet is not this the utmoſt nature does : there are ſome _ 
kinds of ſpiders ſo ſmall at their birth, that they are not 
viſible without a microſcope. There are uſually found 


an infinity of theſe in a cluſter, and they only appear 


like a number of red points. And yet there are webs 
found under them, though well nigh imperceptible. 
What mult be the tenvity of one of theſe threads; the 


ſmalleſt hair muſt be to one of theſe what the moſt _ 


maſhve bar is to the fineſt gold- wire. | 
'The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have 


| obſerved, is a viſcid juice. The beads are the firſt re- 


ceptacles where it is gathered, and the place where it 


has the leaſt conſiſtence. It is much harder when got 


into the fix great reſervoirs, whither it is carried by ca- 
nals from the former: this conſiſtence it acquires in 
good meaſure in its paſſage ; part of the humidity being 
diſſipated in the way, or ſecreted by parts deſtined for 
that purpoſe. | | Mp 
Laſtly, the liquor is dried ſtill farther, and becomes 
thread, in its progreſs through the reſpective canals to 
the papillxe. When theſe firſt appear out at the holes, 
they are ſtill glutinous; ſo that ſuch as ſpring out of 


neighbouring holes, ſtick together. The air completes 
the drying. e 


By boiling the ſpider, more, or leſs, the liquor is brought 


to a greater or Jeſs conſiſtence, fit to draw out into 


threads; for it is too fluid for that purpoſe while yet in- 
cloſed in its reſervoirs, 


The matter contained in theſe reſervoirs, when well 
| 14 R | dried, 
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dried, appears a tranſparent gum; or glue, which breaks 
when much bent: like glaſs, it only becomes flexible by 


being divided into the fineſt threads. And probably i! 


was on this account nature made the number of holes ſo 


immenſe. 'the matter of ſilk formed in the bodies of 


' ſpiders being much more brittle than that formed in ſilk- 
worms, needed to be wound ſmailer. Otherwiſe we do 
not conceive, why ſhould they form a great number of 
threads, which were afterwards to be re- united: a ſingle 


canal might elſe have done. 


Wr n-caſe. See CHRYSALIS. 
Wes, pin and. See PANNUS. 1 5 
WEDGE, cuncus, in Mechanics, the laſt of the five pow- 


ers, or ſimple machines, 
The wedge is a triangular priſm, whoſe baſes are iſoſceles 


acute-angled triangles. | | | 
Authors are divided about the principle whence the wedge | 


derives its power. 


Ariſtotle conſiders it as two levers of the firſt kind, in- 
clined toward each other, and acting oppolite ways. | 


Guido Ubaldus, Meiſennus, &c. will have them levers 


of the ſecond kind. But Fr. de Lanis ſhews, that the 
. wedge cannut be reduced to any lever at all. 


Others refer the wedge to the inciined plane. Others, 


again, with De Stair, deny the wedge to have ſcarce any 


mallet that drives it. | 


> 


force at all; and aſcribe much the greateſt part to the 


Its doctrine (according to ſome writers) is contained in 
this propoſition. It a power be applied to a wedge, in 
« ſuch manner, as that the line of direction CD (Tab. 


„VII. Mechanics, fig. 116.) perpendicular to A B, is to 


- & the reſiſtance to be overcome, as AB to CD; the | 


„ power will be equal to the reſiſtance.” + a 
Or thus: If the power directly applied to the head of 
the wedge, be to the reſiſtance to be overcome by the 
. & wedge, as tlie thicknels of the wedge is to its height ; 


then the power will be equivalent to its reſiſtance; 


„ and, if incrcaſed, will overcome it.“ 


by the Wedge: and that while the wedge is driven into | 
the wood, the way or length it has gone is BH (fg. ] 


In proof of this propolition, they alledge, that the firm- 
neſs whereby the parts of the obſtacle, ſuppole wood, 
adhere to one another, is the reſiſtance to be overcome 


117.); and DC 1s the way or lergth gone in the ſame 


the wood are ſo far divided alunder: and according as | 


time, by the impediment ; that is, the parts C and D of 


the wedge is driven down farther and farther along its 


height; ſo the parts C and D of the wood are divided 


more and more, along the thickneſs of the wedze. | 
- Bur Dr. Deſaguliers has proved, that, when the reſiſt- 
ance acts perpendicularly againſt the ſides of the wedge, | 


the power is to the whole reliſtance as the length of 


bochi ſides of the weage, taken together, is to the thick- | 


neſs of its back. 


According to the preceding theory, if the thickneſs of the | 
__ sredve (that is, the way of the impediment, and conſe- 
- quently its velocity) be to the height of the wedge (that | | 
is, the way, and conſequently the velocity of the power) 
as the power to the impediment, or reſiſtance; then the | 


Hence, 1. The power equivalent to half the reſiſtance, | 
is to it as AC to DC, (g. 116.) that is, as the whole | 
_ ſtrong inflexible bar of wood or iron fixed into the ground 


momentum. of the power, and the impediment, will be 


_ equal the one to the other: and conſequently the power, 


being increaſed, will overcome the teſiſtance. 


fine to the co-tangent of half the angle of the wedge 


ADC. And 2. As the tangent of a leſs angle is lets 
than that of a greater, the power muſt have a greater 
proportion to half the reſiſtance, if the angle be greater 
than if leſs: conſequently, the acuter the wedze 1s, the 
more does it increale the power, C 
The above proportion is adopted by Wallis (Op. Math. 
vol. i. p. 1016) Keil (Int. ad Ver. Phyſ.) and s'Grave- 


ſande (El. Math. lib. i. cap. 14.) ; but s'Graveſande, inn 
his Scholium de ligno findendo (ubi ſupra) obſerves, that | 


when the parts of the wood are ſeparated beſore the 
wedge, the lorce by which it is thruſt in is to the reſiſt- 


ance of the wood as a line, drawn from a point in the 
middle of the bale to the ſide of the wedge, and at right 
angles with the fide of the ſeparated wood continued, to | 


the height of the wedye ; but when the parts of the wood 


ate ſeparated no farther than the wedge is driven in, the 


<quilibrium will be, when the power 1s to the reſiſtance 


as the half baſe of the wedge to its ſide. 

Jo this method of eſtimating the power of the wedge it 
has been objected that, by allowing each part of the 
weight to have moved through a ſpace equal to half the 
back of the wedge, whilit the power has moved through 
its height, and 4 whole 1 to have moved through 
a ſpace equal to the whole back, the whole is made to 
move farther than its parts. 

Mr. Muſchenbroeck ſtates the proportion of the power to 


the wainſcot and moulding, its fide ac will be at ed, and 


is, as the thickneſs of the back which receives the 


both its ſides, as the thickneſs of the whole back is v 


Some writers have indeed, advanced, that the power 


| balf-wedge ab o down between them; and the block 


in like manner, by the half-wedge c do. 


the weight in a ſimple wedge or halt the wedge (fig. 110.) 
0 | | 1 


0 
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biſecting it by a plane paſſing throu 11. 

1 _ ei or K that caſe as A 182 ese, 
ouble wedge or the wedye/ABD, as A OM 
1 4 * vol. i. p. 132. - f en 2 CD, Int, 
r. Ferguſon eſtimates the power of th 
two caſes mentioned by tobe the in the 
manner. When the wood does not 1 ollowin 
ſtance before the wedge, there will be an e ai an di. 
ſays) between the power impelling the twin, 5 rium (he 
and the reſiſtance of the wood acting again . * dana, 
of the wedge, if the power be to the De lides 
the thickneſs of the wedge at its back is to th rh half 
either of its ſides: and if the power be hs Ws of 
to overcome the friction of the tage, and the' - by 
ariſing from the coheſion or ſtickage of the 'elilance 
wedge will be drove in, and the wood ſplit 1 . 

But when the wood cleaves at any diſtance befor 
wedge (as it generally does) the power im e the 
wedge will be to the reſiſtance of the wood a 3 
thickneſs is to the length of either fide of the clelt ; . 
welt- 


mated from the top or acting part of the Wedge ; for 
Ne 


ſuppoſing the wedge to be lengthened down to the botton 


of the cleft, the power will be to the reſiſt: 

the thickneſs of the wedve is to the longth.of Ar 
o 2 re which amounts to the ſame thing, ag 4 
bog thickneſs of the weage is to the length of both it 
In proof of this proportion we may ſuppoſe the ue 

divided lengthways into two equal parts, and then it al 
become two equally inclined planes; one of which as 
abc( fige 118.) may be made uſe of as a half-wedee for 
ſeparating the moulding c from the wainſcot A} 
When this has been driven its whole length ac between 


the moulding will be ſeparated to 7s from the wainſeqt, 
From the property of the inclined PLANE it appears, 
that to have an equilibrium between the power in. 
pelling the halſ-wedge and the reſiſtance of the moui- 
ing, the former muſt be to the latter, as ab to ac; that 


ſtroke is to the length of the fide agaiuſt which the 
moulding acts. Conſequently, fince the power upon th 
half-weage is to the reſiſtance againſt its ſide, as the ha 
back a is to the whole fide ac, it is plain, that the 
power upon the whole wedpe (where the whole back i 
double the half back) muſt be to the reſiſtance agut 


the length of both the ſides, ſuppoſing the wedge at the 
bottom of the cleft; or as the thickneſs of the whole 
back to the length of both ſides of the cleft, when the 
wood ſplits at any diſtance before the wedge, For, when 
the <wedge is driven quite into the wood, and the wood 
ſplits at ever ſo ſmall a diſtance before its edge, the top 
of the wedge then becomes the acting part, becaule tie 
wood does not touch it any where eiſe. And ſince the 
bottom of the cleft muſt be conſidered as that part where 
the whole ſtickage or reſiſtance is accumulated, it is fla, 
ſrom the nature of the lever, that the farther the power 
acts from the reſiſtance, the greater is the advantage. 


of the wwedze is to the reliſtance to be overcome, as the 
thickneſs of the back of the wedge 1s to the length only 
of one of its ſides ; but this, ſays Mr. Ferguſon, lee 
very ſtrange ; for, if we ſuppoſe AB ( fig. 119.) to be 


at CB, and D and E to be two blocks of marble Js 
on the ground on oppoſite ſides of the bar; it is 2 
that the block D may be ſeparated from the bar to tic 
diſtance & cqual to , by driving the inclined plane ot 


may be ſeparated to an equal diſtance on the other _ 
But the pove! 
impelling each half wedge will be to the erf w ol " 
block againſt its fide, as the thickneſs of that hal ag 
is to the length of its acting (ide, Therefore the por 

to drive both the half-wedges is to the reſiſtances, _ 
the half backs are to the length of both the aQting | 
or as half the thickneſs of the whole back is to the ** 
of either fide. And, if the bar be taken —. Se 

blocks put cloſe together, and the two half-wedge 2 1 
to make one; it will require as much force 10 


a the ſum of tie 
down/between the blocks, as 18 2 d. dyes when te 
ect. p- 5 Ke. 

; e. 
4to. See allo Nelag, Exp. Thil. vol. i. p. 1077 Iſt 
Mr. Ludlam, in an Eflay on the Power of the to tle 


| in | ; iew 
printed in 1770, propoſes, with a particular“ 
Y 


machines deſcribed by s'Gravelande, __ to 
Ferguſon, for eſtimating the power of , 1 10 0 - 
termine this power, when two equal nd to the 
ſides of an iſoſceles triangle in directions f. hained bſ? 
back but oppoſite to each other, and are uten vc, 


WE E 


third force acting perpendiculatly on the back of the 


8 them in the moſt careful manner, watering e at 
wedge. For this purpoſe, let ABC (fig 120) be an ifo- 
6) 


ſceles wedge, Whoſe angular point is 


| times, and taking all the care of them that is neceſſur 
ſides AC and f 5 1 y 


| | for the moſt tender plants, they will not grow till the ſes 

BC, back AB, and perpendicular height HC: let FE cond ſpting after they were ſowed, and ſometimes not 

repreſent the quantity and direction of the force applied | till the ſpring aſter that; that is, two years and a half 

to one of the {wes ; this may be reſolved into two other after the time of putting them into the ground. It is 

forces T D and DE, the former parallel and the latter | plain from this, that no art can deſtroy theſe by fallow- 
rpendicular to the fide AC; and the oblique force FE 


will have juſt the ſame effect upon the wedge as a leſs 


ing, or other means, in one year. 


| . The common way of weeding among the young corn, 
rpendicular force DE; the former being to the latter 


as AC is to HC. But this laſt perpendicular force on 


turns out to very little good; if this is done while the 


: N weeds are young, moſt of them are only cut or broken 
the fide AC is fo that on the back which balances it, as 


ACisto AH; whence, compounding theſe ratios, the 


off near the ground: this, inſtead of deſtroying them, 


| gives them new vigour, and they ſhoot up with many 
oblique force againſt one fide of the wedge is to the per-| heads in the place of one, and draw more nouriſhment 
pendicular force on the back which balances it, as A C2 than at fiſt: if, on the other hand, it is done when 
is to AH x HC. The oblique force Fe on the other 


ſide of the wedge, being equal to F E, will require an- 


they are grown up, the relief comes after the diſeaſe; for 


| by that time they have robbed the corn of all the nou- 
other perpendicular force on the back to balance it equal | 


to the former perpendicular force; whence the whole 


riſhment, or nearly all, they could. 


5 Hand-weeders alſo frequently do more harm in the corn, 
force on both ſides of the wedge is to the whole force on 


the back as AC* is to AH x HC, or as the ſquare of 


by treading it down, than they do good by taking out 


the weeds, This operation ſometimes coſts the farmer 
the fide of the wedge to the rectangle under half the 


back and the perpendicular height. 
For other methods of eſtimatin 
in various Caſes, fee MEChR AN1CAaL Powers. 


The wedge is a very great mechanical power, ſince not 


twelve ſhillings an acre, beſide the miſchicf done, and 
yet there remain weeds enou 


| 8 gh for a crop the next year 
2 the effect of the widyc | from ſeeds. Ms 95 


The method of horſe-h 


oeing is a very excellent way of 


ö curing lands of this evil, ſo long as it is carefully prac- 
only wood but even rocks can be ſplit by it; which it 


would be impoſſible to effect by the lever, wheel and 


tiſcd; one of the greateſt advantages it will bring the 


farmer, is, that no weeds will grow up but thoſe whoſe 
axle, or pulley ; for the force of the blow, or ſtroke, | 


ſhakes the cohering parts, and thereby makes them ſepa- | 


parate the more eably. | 


ſeeds are brought in the air, and theſe 


are but very few 
in compariſon of the other kinds. | 


| 5  |W=reD, dyer's. See DruR's Mecd, Baſtard Rocket, and 
To che wedge may be reſerred all edge-tools, and inſtru-| WEI. D. | | BY. 


ments which have a ſharp point, in order to cut, cleave, 
lit, chop, pierce, bore, or the like; as knives, hatchets, 


ſwords, bodkins, &c. 


WEED, Fuller's. See TrazeL. 
Weep, ſea. See Fucus. Ps | 


| Weep, ſilver, in Botany. Sec Cixqurroit. 
WEDLOCK. See MarRiacr, Wirr, Husranp, &c. Wos, in Mining, a term uſed by our Engliſh diggers to 
WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the wEexk, formerly | 


conſecrated by the inhabitants of the northern nations to 


expreſs any fort of unprofitable ſubſtance found among 


the ores of metals. "hey ſeem to have borrowed the 
Widen or ODiN, who, being reputed the author of ma- 


gic and inventor of all the arts, was thought to anſwer | 


phraſe from the gardeners ; and as every thing with them 


N is a weeel, except what they have planted, and expect to 
to the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, in honour | 


of whom they called the ſame day dies Mercurii. 
WEDNESDAY, A/h. See AsH -H edneſday. 


gather, ſo every thing is a weed with the miners, except 
the thing they are ſinking for. See DIGGING. 


88 The principal ſubſtances known in our mines under the 
WEED, a common name of all rank and wild herbs, that | 
grow of themſelves without particular culture, to the 


name of weeds, are mundic or marcaſite ; this is of three 


| ſorts, white, yellow, and gieen; dize, a kind of plit- 
_ detriment of other uſeful herbs, among which they ap- 


tering talcky ſtone, of the telaugium kind, which endures 


5 = the fire, and is of various colours and hardneſſes; 
No plants are uſeleſs in themſelves but in reſpect to the | jron-moulds, or pyritæ; caul, which is browniſh and 
{farmer they are both uſeleſs and hurtful, when they come ſpongy z and glitter, which is a ſort of talc. Phil. Tranf. 
in this manner, and devour the nouriſhment deſtined for N 6g, , 


the crop of what was ſown. on. ; 


All weeds are pernicious z but ſome much more ſo than 
others: ſome are very miſchievous, but eafily killed; | | 
fome leſs hurtful, but more difficultly rooted out; and | WEEK, /eptimana, hebdomada, in 


lome have both qualities together. The hardeſt 


kill are thoſe which grow readily from ſeed, and have 
roots, every part of which is qualifed for becoming 
_ ſtout plant in a ſmall time; the worſt are couch-graſs, 
cColts-foot, melilot, fern, and ſome others of the like 


Kind. 


Some of rheſe pernicious plants only affect the crop by 
imbibing its nouriſhment, and thus ſtarving, and leſſen- 
ing its increaſe; but there are others which add to this 
miſchief, that of ſpoiling what they leave; theſe infect 
the crop with their own nauſcous ſmell, ſuch as melilot, 


_ garlic, and ſome others. | | 


Wer ps, alſo, denote a peculiar habit, worn by the relicts 
of perſons deceaſed, by way of mourning. See Mou xx- 
eh ee 5 8 

Chronology, a diviſion of 
to] time, compriling ſeven days. wp | 


The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing 
time by ſevenths, is greatly controverted. Some will 
have it to take its riſe from the ſour quarters or intervals 
of the moon, between her changes of phaſes, which be- 
ing about ſeven days diilant, gave occaſion to the diviſion, 
Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very ancient. 
The Syrians, Egyptians, and molt of the oriental na- 
tions, appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : though _ 
it did not get footing iu the Welt till Chriſtiavity brought 
it in: the Romans reckoned their days not by ſevenths, 


| „ : but by ninths; and the ancient Greeks by decads, or 
The farmer finds it impoſſible ever wholly to deſtroy the | ne 4 80 LS 


Weeds in his lands; and the reaſon ſeems to be, that in 

mauy kinds the ſeeds will lie many years in the ground, 
and ſucceſſively grow, ſome one year, ſome another; ſo | 

that the deſtroying of the crop entirely for one year does | 

not kill them for ſucceeding ones. The ſeed of red 
Poppy will lie twenty years in the ground, in a land all | 
that time occupied by ſaintfoin: and if it be, after | 

ploughed for corn, they will all grow, and fill the 


that, 
field. 


The ſeeds of theſe plants will never all come up in one | 
_ Year, becauſe they muſt have their exact degrees of | 
depth, moiſture and covering; the ſeeds, which want | 


tenths. | 
Indced, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it was 
upon a different principle from che other eaſtern nations. 
God himſelf having appointed them to work fix days, 
and to reſt the ſeventh, in order to keep up the ſenſe 
and remembrance of the creation ; which being effected 
in fix days, he reſted the ſeventh. Do oh ri dts 
Some authors will even have the uſe of wrets, among the 
other ca(tern nations, to have proceeded from the Jews 
but with little appearance of probability. It is with bet- 
ter reaſon that others ſuppoſe the uſe of weeks, among 
the heathens of the Eaſt, to be a remain of the tradition 
of the creation, which they had ſtill retained with divers 


any of theſe one year, lie to grow up another. The beſt | others. 


defence the farmer has hitherto found againlt theſe ene- 
mies, is to endeavour their deſtruction by a ſummer 
This, if the weather be propitious, does | 

make ſome havock amony them, but it never de- 
*roys them entirely. If the ſeeds lie ſo high that the 
 tlunimer's heat parches them up, or ſo deep that it cannot 
they do not germinate, and are by that 

preferved for another year. And another thing, 
preſerves a very great number of them, is their | 
a whole year without 
and many other ſeeds of weeds are 
If you gather theſe when tipe, and ſow! 


fallow, 


reach them, 
means 
which 
ing able to bear the moiſture of 


growing, Wild oats, 
ek chis kind. 


| 
| 


'Chis is the opinion of Grotius, de Veritar. Relig. Chriſt, 
lib. i. who likewiſe proves, that not only throughout che 
Eaſt, but even among the Greeks, Italians, Celtæ, Sclavi, 
and even the Romans themſelves, the days were divided 
into weeks z and that the ſeventh day was in extraordi— 
nary veneration. This appears from Joſeph, adv. Apion. 
II. Philo, de Creatione. Clem. Alexand. Strom, lib. v. 
Though Helmoldus, lib. i. cap. 84. Philoſtratus, lib. iii. 
cap. 13. Dion, lib. xxxviii. Tibullus, Lucian, Homer, 
Callimachus, Suetoniu+, Herodotus, &c. who mention 
the ſeptenary diviſion of days as very ancient, ſuppoſe it 
to have been derived from the Egyptians. . 


The 


Juni. Etym. Ang]. and Mallet's North. Ant. vol. i. p. 


WE | E 


The days of the week were denominated by the Jews, 
from the order of their ſucceſhon from the ſabbath. 


Thus, the day next after the ſabbath, they called the f WEEK, | 
he ſabbath; and | WEEK, or Wick of a candle, &c. the cot 


of the ſabbath ; the next, the /econd of 
ſo of the reſt ; except the ſixth, which they call para- 


ſceve, or preparation, of the ſabbath. WeEK-flh, in Ichthyology, a name given by 


The like method is ſtill kept up by the Chriſtian Arabs, 
Perſians, Ethiopians, &c. The ancient heathens deno- 
minated the days of the week from the ſeven planets ; 


WETI/ 


forborn: and divers mortifications practiſed 
of people, and even the emperors themſelves.) fon 
oration. See RoGATIONn. bi 


| | ton hk: 
candle or lamp. See CanDLE, Laus, DO in a 


ſome t 
very delicate fiſh, caught on the Eaſt Indi Nil 
and called by the Dutch there the wit + i in ys 


which names are ſtill generally retained among the | WEEPING. See Tears. 


Chriſtians of the Weſt. Thus the firſt day was called 


practice the more natural on Dion's principle, who ſays, 
the Egyptians took the diviſion of the week itſelf from 
the ſeven planets. | 

In effect, the true reaſon of theſe denominations ſeems 
to be founded in aſtrology. For the aſtrologers diſtri- 
buting the government and direction of all the hours in 
the werk among the ſeven planets, HUGS O 7 7 5, 
ſo as that the government of the firſt hour of the firſt 
day fell to Saturn, that of the ſecond day to Jupiter, & c. 


WEER. See WEAR. Es 
Sun- day, dies ſolis; the ſecond Moon- day, dies lunæ, &c. a WEEVER, in Jchthyology, the Engliſh name for 


_ the water. 1 
Mr. Pennant deſcribes another ſpecies, under the name 


called by Willughby and other authors, the 12 2 


rinus, or ſea-dragon. 


Belon ſays, that this name is a corruption of the 
la vide, e this fiſh is capable of living ee 


of the great weever, the draco; major or araney; of gal 
vian, which inhabits the ſea near Scarborough, Brit 
Zool. vol. iii. P- 171. a ; 


they gave each day the name of the planet, which, ac- WEEVIL, in Natural Hi/tory, the name of a ſmall ine 


- cording to their doQtrine, preſided over the firſt hour 
thereof; and that, according to the order ſpecified above; 
aud which is included in the foilowing technical verſe. | 


Pit SIM SUM fequitur, pallida Luna ſubeſt. 


Wherein, the capital letters SIM SUM, and L, are the | 
initial letters of the planets. So that the order of the 
planets in the week, bears little relation to that in which 
they follow in the heavens : the former being founded on 
an imaginary power each planet has, in its turn, on the | 
firſt hour of each day. _ | 
Dion Callius gives another reaſon of the denomination, 
fetched from the celeſtial harmony. For it being ob- 
| ſerved, that the harmony of the diateſſaron, which con- 


ſiſts in the ratio of 4 to 3, is of great force and effeQ in] 


muſic ; it was judged meet to proceed directly from Sa- 
turn to the Sun; becauſe, according to the old ſyſtem, 
there are three planets between Saturn and the Sun, and 
four from the Sun to the Moon, 2 | 
Our anceſtors the Saxons, before their converſion to the 
Chriſtian faith, named the ſeven days of the week from | 


— 


the Sun and Moon and ſome of their deiſied heroes, to | 
whom they were peculiarly conſecrated, which names we 


received and ſtill retain : thus Sunday was devoted to the 
Sun; Monday to the Moon; Tueſday, according to ſome, 
to Tuiſto or Tuisco, mentioned by Tacitus, but, ac- 
cording to others, to Thyſa or Dyſa, the wife of Thor, 
and the goddeſs of juſtice; or, according to others, to 
TrR; Wedneſday to Woden, the god of war; Thurſ- 


which does great damage in magazines of corn, by eat. 
ing into the ſeveral grains, and deſtroying their whole 
ſubſtance. N 
This creature is ſomewhat bigger than a large louſe and 
is of the ſcarab or beetle kind, having two pretty, * 
ed, tufted horns, and a trunk or piercer, projecling from 
the fore part of its head: at the end of this trunk, which 
is very long in proportion to its body, there is a ſort of 
forceps or ſharp teeth, with which it gnaws its Way into 
the heart of the grain, either to ſeek its ſood, or to de- 
= its eggs there. 5 FE 
keeping theſe creatures alive in glaſs tubes, with a 
few grains of wheat, their copulation and manner of ge- 
neration have been diſcovered. The female perforates a 
grain of wheat, and therein depoſits a ſingle egg, or, at 


the utmolt, two eggs; and this ſhe does to ve or fix 


grains every day for ſeveral days together. I heſe egps, 
which are not larger than a grain of ſand, in about a 


week produce as odd a fort of white maggot, which 


wriggles its body very much about, but is very little able 
to move from place to place: this, in about a fortnight, 
turns to an aurelia, from which is produced the peifeck 
uebi. This deſtructive creature is itſelf very ſubject 
to be deſtroyed, and when in the egg or aurelia ſtate, 


is very ſubject to be eaten by mites. Baker's Micro, 


p. 221. Leewenhoeck. tom 4. ep. 70. 


WET P, a kind of web, or thing woven: as, à weft or 


treſs of hair, See WEB, Hal, Tissus, &c. 


WEIF. See W air. 


day to Thor, who preſided over the air, and was ſup- | WEIGH, War, or Wer, IVaga, a weight of cheeſe, 


poſed to govern the winds and clouds ; this is the fame 
with Lucan's 'Taranis, ſimilar to the Welch word for 
thunder; Friday to Friga or Fræa, the wiſe of Thor, 
and the goddeſs of peace and plenty; and Saturday to 
Seater, called alſo Orodo, to whom they prayed ſor pro- 
tecction, freedom, and concord, and for the fruits of the 
earth. The origin of the laſt appellation, however, is 
doubtful; as ſome have obſerved, that the name Scatcr 
is not mentioned by any writer before Verſtegan. Sec 


—— 


wool, &c. containing two hundred and ſiſty-ſix pounds 
avoirdupois. Of corn, the weg contains forty bulkels; 


of barley or malt, ſix quarters. 3 
In ſome places, as Eftex, the weigh of cheeſe is three 

hundred pounds. See MEASURE. | 5 
Fit decimam caſei ſui de Herting, preter unam peiſam, qua 


pe tinet, ad ecelgliam de A. Mon. Angl. where Pecfu lecms 


io be uſed for a wetyh. 


Coke alſo fpeaks of weighs of bay ſalt. 


Verſtegan's Reſtitution of decayed Intelligence, p. 68. | WELGHER, an officer in divers cities, appointed to Weird 


„ | 5 3 15 1 
To find the accompliſhment of Daniel's prophecy of the | 
Meſſiah, the deſtruction, rebuilding, &c. of the temple, 
chap. ix. ver. 24, &c. the critics generally agree to un- 
derſtand weeks of years, inſtead of weeks, of days. 1 
Accordingly, Dr. Prideaux, fixing the end of theſe weeks| 
at the death of Chriſt, in the year of the Julian period | 
4745, and in the Jewiſh month Niſan, dates their com- 


mencement in the month Nifan, in the year of the Ju-| 


hau period 4256, which was the very year and month; 
ir which Ezra had his commiſſion from Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, king of Perſia, for his return to Jeruſalem, 
there to reſtore the church and ſtate of the Jews. And | 
thus he finds, that from the one period to the other, 
_ there were exactly 70 weeks of years, or 490 years. Con- 
neck. vor. H. ß. | 
WEEKs, Ember. See EMBER. 
Wr.EKS, Feaſt of. See PENTECOST. 1 
WEEK, Paſſion, or the Holy WEEK, is the laſt week in Lent, 
wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of our Sa- 
viour's death and paſſion. 55 
"This is alſo ſometimes called the great week. Its inſti- 
tution is generally referred, both by Proteſtants and Pa- 
piſts, to the times of the apoſtles. All the days of that 
week were held as faits: no work was done on them; no 
juſtice was diſtributed ; but the priſoners were ordinarily 
let at liberty, &c. even pleaſures, otherwiſe allowed, were 
at this time prohibited. The oſculum charitatis was now 


dinance of the burgomaſters, in 1719, nott 


a half, allow two hundred one quarter and olev 


WE1GHING=chair, a machine contrived 


quality thereof; as alſo how much a 


the commodities bought or ſold, in a public balance, &c. 
Theſe wcighers are generally obliged by oath to do gal- 


tice to both parties; and to keep a regiſter of the thugs 


they weigh. | | 


In Amſterdam there are twelve weighers, eſtabliſhed into 


2 kind of office. As it was formerly allqwed them t9 
touch the ſtrings of che balance in , it Was Cu 


. . Is 5 » ' 7 
for them to favour cither the buyer or ſeller, 1 | 
as the one gave them more money than the other. ; 
prevent which abuſc, it was charged on them, by au ot. 
| o touch tlie 


balance in any manner whatever. 


WEICHING, the act of examining 2 body in the balance, 


to find its werght, 5 TY 
The diſlillers in London weigh their veſſels when lull; 


; "HAY e "he: ich is thirry one gallons at 
and for half a hogthead, which is tlurty = pounds 


they allow U 


: N n 
for the caſk and liquor. For a puncheon, Canary pipe; 


hundred one quarter and two pounds; for 4 


eight hundred a half and ſeventeen PT. Fin 


3 XK 
determine the quantity of matter carried off hows 
body, and that of ſood taken at a meal; and to W 
feeder when he had cat his quantum, 5 
That ingenious author, having obſerved, 55 3 
others, that a great part of our diſorders 37! , 


a an in the 

exceſs in the quantity of our foods, mots thi once 
fixed portion, on 

tribute to 

| healli3 


well adjuſted, would, if kept to regularly, £00 1 


WEI 


health; bethougbt Himſelf of an expedient to that pur- 
oſe. The reſult was the weighing-chair : which Was 2 
chair fixed at one arm of a ſort of balance, wherein a 
erlon being ſeated at meat, as ſoon as he had eat his al- 


lowance, the increa'e of weight made his ſeat preponder- | 


ate: lo that, deſcending to the ground, he left his table, 
vituals, and all, out of reach. 6 
WEIGHING of the air. See WEIGHT of Air. 
Wric ux anchor, in the Sea Language. See ANCHOR. 


WEIGHT, Gravity, Pondus, in Phyſics, a quality in na- 
tural bodies, whereby they tend downwards, toward the 


centre of the earth, See GRAVITY. 
Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, to 
be a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they tend to 
ſome common point, called the centre of gravity; and 
that with a greater or leſs velocity, as they are more or 
leſs denſe, or as the medium they paſs through is more 
or leſs rarc. i 
In the common uſe of language, weight and gravity are 
conſidered as one and the ſame thing. Some authors, 
however, make a difference between them; and hold 
gravity only to expreſs a ni/us, or endeavour, to deſcend; 
but zverg/t an actual deſcent. 
But there is room for a better diſtinction. In effect, one 
may conceive gravity to be the quality, as inherent in 
the body; and weight, the ſame quality, exerting itſelf, 
either againſt an obſtacle, or otherwiſe. N 
Hence, weight may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into 
abſolute and ſpeci fir. | | | 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the weights of all 
bodies, at equal diſtances from the centre of the earth, 


are proportionable to the quantities of matter each con- | 


tains. Whence it follows, that the weights of bodies 
hare not any dependence on their forms or textures; and 
that all ſpaces are not equally full of matter. 

Hence alſo it follows, that the ww gt of the ſame body 


is different, on the ſurface of different parts of the earth; 


becauſe its figure is not a ſphere, but a ſpheroid. 
The law of this difference the fame author gives in 
the following theorem. © 'The increaſe of weight, as 


« you proceed from the equator to the poles, is, neaily, | 


« ag the verſed fine of double the latitude; or, which 


amounts to the ſame, as the ſquare of the right fine 
4 of the latitude.” | 


Therefore, ſince the latitude of Paris is 489 50; that | 


of a place under the equator 009 oo“; and that of a 


place under the pole 90? op; and the verſed fines of the 


double latitudes are 71334,0000c0 and 20000, the radius 


being 10co0; and the weight at the pole is to the weight | 
at the equator, as 230 to 229; and the exceſs of weight 


at the pole, to that at the equator, as 1 to 229; the ex- 


ceis of gravity in the Jatitude of Paris, to that under | 


the equator, will be as 1 X4433+ to 229, or as 5667 to 


22900000; and therefore, the whole weghts, in thoſe 


places, will be to each other as 2295667 to 2290000. 
Hence, alſo, as the lengths of pendulums that perform 
their vibrations in equal times, are as their weights 3 and 


the length of a pendulum, which in the latitude of Pa-| 
Tis vibrates ſeconds, is three Paris feet and eight lines +; | 


the length of a pendulum, that vibrates ſeconds under 
the equator, will be thort of a ſynchronous pendulum 


at Paris, by one line, and an 87000th part of a line.“ 


Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. lib. iii. prop. 20. apud Opera 
Ed. Horfl.. tom. iii. p. 43, Ke“. 5 
A body immerged in a fluid ſpecifically lighter than it- 
ſelf, loſes ſo much of its weight, as is equal to the weight 
1 g quantity of the fluid of the ſame bulk with it- 
Hence, a body loſes more of its weight in a heavier than 
in a lighter fluid 3 and therefore weighs more in a lighter, 
than a heavier fluid. See Specific GRAvITY. 
To find the weight of any quantity of a fluid, e. g. of the 


wine contained in a hogſhead. Find the bulk or quan- 


tity of the liquor by the rules of 6avGiNG. 


Suſpend a cubic inch of lead therein by a horſe-hair ;| 


and by a balance note the weight loſt. This will be th 
weight of a cubic inch of the fluid. | 


| Wherefore, ſince in a homogeneous fluid, the weight is | 


propervonable to the bulk; the weight of the fluid will 
de found by the rule of three. Thus, if the wine gal- 
lon contains 224 cubic inches, and conſequently the ca- 
pacity of the hogſhead be 14112 cubic inches, or 8,1 
Cubic feet, and the cubic inch of red wine be 10 penny- 
weigbts 11,42 grains, and therefore the cubic foot of 
Vine contains 75,42 pounds; the whole weight of the 
dane will be 610,902 or nearly 611 pounds. See Cubic 
RASURES, and Specific GRAVITY. 
he weight of a cubic foot of water has been determined 
y ſeveral ; but as in different ſprings, &c. the weight of 
the water is different, and there is even a difference in 
the fame water at different times; it is no wonder the 


A 
* 


1 ſervations of the ſeveral authors ſhould be found very | 


Vol. IV. Ne 398. 


W E I. 


different. Dr. Wiberd, by repeated experiments, found 


a cubic foot of water to weigh 7b pounds toy. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions (N® 458. p. 457, &c.) 
we have an account of the analogy betwixt Engliſh 
eig and meaſures by Mr. Barlow. He advances, that 
anciently a cubic foot of water was aſſumed as a general 
ſtandard for liquids, and weighed 62 pounds and a half. 
This cubic foot multiplied by 32, gives two thouſand, 
the weight of a toh. And hence 8 cubic feet of water 
made a hogſhead, and four hogſheads a ton, in capacity 
and denomination, as well as weight. | 

Dry meaſures were raiſed on the ſame model. A BUSHEL 
of wheat, aſſumed as a general ſtandard for all ſorts of 
grain, alfo weighed 62 pounds and a half. Eight of 
theſe buſhels made 2 quarter, and 4 quarters a ton weight. 
Coals were ſold by the HAL DRON, ſuppoſed to weigh 
a ton, Or 2000 pounds, © 
Hence a ton in ueight is the common ſtandard for li- 
quids, wheat, and coals. If this analogy had been kept 
up, it would have prevented the confuſion now com- 
plained of. | | ñẽH»„„„ 

It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that corn and other com- 
modities, both dry and liquid, were firft ſold by weight, 
and that meaſures, for convenience; were atterwards 
introduced, bearing ſome analogy to the weights before 
uſed. | 

Mr. Barlow's ſcheme ſhews the reaſon why the word ten 
is applied both to weight and liquid meaſure, viz. be- 
cauſe the ſame quantity of liquor is a ton both in weight 
and meaſure. Hence the word quarter may alſo be ex- 
plained. Biſhop Fleetwood (Chron. Pret. p. 72.) gueſſed 
that it ſigniſied the ſourth part of ſome weight, and not 
of any meaſure. And it ſeems plainly to ſignify the 


* 


fourth part of a ton, or 2co0 pounds. Phil. Tranſ. Abri 


vol. ix. p. 489. | 


WEIGHT, pondus, in Mechanics, is any thing to be raiſcd, 
ſuſtained, or moved by a machine; or any thing that in 


any manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. See Mo- 
TION, &C. . 


In all machines, there is a natural ratio between the _ 


weight and the moving power. If the weight be increaſ- 


ed, the power muſt be ſo too; that is, the wheels, &c. 
are to be multiplied, and ſo the time increaſed, or tie 


velocity diminithed. 


„The centre of gravity F. (Tab. VII. Mechanics, fig. 
6 121.) of a body I H, together with the weight of the_ 
© body, being given; to determine the point M, in 
&« which, lying on a horizontal plane, a given weight G, 
© hung in L, cannot remove the body I H out of its ho- 


« x1zontal ſituation.” | 


\ 


Conceive a weight hung in the centre of gravity F, equal 

to the weight of the whole body I H, and find the com- 

mon centre of gravity M, of that and the given weight _ 
G. If the point M be laid on the horizontal plane; the 


weight G will not be able to move the body HI out of 


its place. | | . | 
“The centre of gravity C (fig. 122.) of a body AB, 


together with its weight G, being given; to determine 
the points L and M, wherein props MN and LO are 


- 
A 


&© to be placed, that each may bear any given proportion 


“ of the weight.“ 


In the horizontal line AB. paſſing through the centre of 
gravity C, aſſume the right lines MC and CL in the 
given ratio. Props, then, MN, LO, placed in theſe 


points, will be preſſed in the given ratio. | 


Hence, if in the points M, L, in lieu of props, | you 
place the ſhoulders or arms of porters, &c. they will be 


able to bear the burden alike; if their ſhares be propor- 


tioned to their ſtrengths. Thus we have a way of di- 


ſtributing a burden in any given ratio. 


WEIGHT of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 5 
WE1GHT, in Commerce, denotes a body oſ a known weight, 
appointed to be put in the balance againſt other bodies, 


whoſe weight is required. 


Theſe weights are uſually of lead, iron, or braſs ; though 
in divers parts of the Eaſt Indies they are common flints, 


and, in ſome places, a ſort of little beans. 
on the juſtneſs of theſe weights, there is ſcarce any na- 
tion that has not taken proper meaſures to prevent the 
falſiſication thereof. The ſureſt means are the ſtamp- 
ing, or marking of them by proper officers, from ſome 


original or ſtandard, depolited where recourſe may be 
had to them. LAS. Ag? 


This expedient is very ancient; and many authors are of 
opinion, that what among the Jews was called SHEKEL of 
the SANCTUARY, Was not any particular kind of weight 
different from the common one; but a ſtandard or ori- 
* weight, preſerved by the prieſts in the ſanctuary. 
hus, alſo, in England, the ſtandard: of weights is kept 


in the exchequer, by a particular offiter, called the 
CLERK, or comptroller of the MARKET, In France, the 


14 8 Mn ſtandard 


\ 


The ſecurity of commerce depending, in good meaſure, 
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ſtaudard weight is kept under ſeveral keys, in the cabinet of | 
the cour de monnoyes. See STANDARD, and ME ASURE. 

Moſt nations wherein there is any thing of commerce 
flouriſhing, have their particular weights; and even ſome- 
times different weights in the different provinces, and for 

the different kinds of commodities. | 
This diverſity of weights makes one of the moſt perplex-| 
ing articles in commerce; but it is irremediable. The 
reducing of the weights of different nations to one, is not 
only impracticable, but even the reduction of thoſe of the 
ſame nation: witneſs thoſe vain attempts made for re- 
ducing the weights in France, by ſo many of their kings, 
Charlemagne, Philip the Long, Louis XI. Francis I. 
Henry II. Charles IX. Henry III. Louis XIV. 

Weights may be diſtinguiſhed into ancient and modern, fo- 
reign and domeſ?ic. | | 


AMidern WerGuTs, ufed in the feveral parts Europe, and 
the Levant, Re | 
WricnTs, Engliſh. By the twenty-feventh chapter of 
Magna Charta, the weights are to be the fame all over | 
England; (fee ME asuURE) but for different commodi- 
ties there are two different ſorts, viz. troy weight, and 
avoirdupois weight. 5 | 
The origin from which they are both raiſed, is the grain 
of wheat, gathered in the middle of the ear: 32 of thefe 
well dried made one penny-weight, 20 penny-weights 
10z, and 12 Oz. 2 lb. troy, Rat. 51 Hen. III. 31 Edw-| 
I. 12 Hen. VII. 5 8 15 | 
A learned writer has ſhewn that, by the laws of aſſiſe, 
from William the Conqueror to the reign of Henry VII. 
the legal pound weigh: continued a pound of 12 ounces, 
raiſed from 32 grains of wheat; and the legal gallon 
meaſure invariably contained 8 of thoſe pounds of wheat, 
8 gallons made a buſhel, and 8 buſhels a quarter, 
Henry VII. altered the old Engliſh zweight, and intro- | 
duced a pound, under the name of troy, which exceed- 
ed the old Saxon pound by 4 of an ounce: in proof of 


this it is alledged that Henry VIII. when he aboliſhed | 


the old pound, in the eighteenth of his reign, and eſta- 
bliſhed the troy, declares that the troy pound exceeded 
the old pound by + of an ounce. © _. | 
This troy ponnd, now in uſe, conſiſting of x2 ounees, 
contains 5760 troy grains, and the ounce therefore con- 
tains 480 grains; conſequently 360 grains, equal to } of | 
the ounce, deducted from 5760, leave 5400 troy grains, 
equal to the weight of the old Saxon pound which he | 
aboliſhed. It appears, therefore, that the old Saxon 
pound was 5.42 of the preſent troy pound, and, as the | 
avoirdupois pound of 16 ounces contains 7000 troy 
grains, the old Saxon pound was 54 of the preſent avoir- 
dupois pound. . V 8 
Moreover, it appears, that the brafs buſhel of Henry 
VII. found in the exchequer in 1688, contained 2145 
cubic inches; and it is known by experiment, that 1728 
cubic inches of wheat will weigh 58 27. pounds troy ; 
and, therefore, 1728 cubic inches: 2145 cubic inches: : 
58 43; pounds troy : 72 pounds troy, the weigh; of wheat | 
contained in Henry VI.'s buſhel. And dividing 72 by | 
8, the number of pounds limited by the ſtatute to a | 
gallon, his buſhel appears to have been a meaſure of 9 
_ gallons inſtead of 8; and as 8 buſhels made a quarter, 


the quarter contamed 72 gallons. Now if we divide | 


2145 by 9, the gallon will appear to contain 2384 cubic 
inches, i. e. {th part more than the old Saxon gallon of | 
224 cubic inches; jult as the troy pound is jth part 
heavier than the old Saxon pound. | 7 | 
Although formerly 32 grains made à penny weight, it 
has in later times been thought fuſhicient to divide the 
penny-weights into 24 equal parts called grains, being 
the leaſt weights now in common uſe. 1 | 
The firſt ſtatute that directs rhe uſe of the avoirdupois 
weight is that of 24 Henry VIIL which plainly implies it 
was no legal weight, till that ſtatute gave it a legal fanc- 
tion; and the particular uſe to which the ſaid weight 1s 
thus directed, is ſimply for weighing butchers meat in 
the market. How or when. it came into private uſe is 
not clearly known, Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part i. art. 3. 
Sec the following tables. | | 


Table of Troy Wight, as uſed by the 


Goldſmiths, &c. Apothecaties. 
Sr | | Grains. 
| 24 Pang weight. la be 2 | 
alle? as. unce. | 60 Dum. 3 
Des 240 12 Pound. 480 24 8 | Ounce, 3 


. 
« 


| 7168 448 28 


5760) 288. 96 | 12 Pound. | 


W Et 


By troy weight are weighed jewels, gold. Roe an 
all liquors. : gold, filter fk, ard 
We may here obſerve, that a troy pound of gold; 

46/. 145. 6d.; for 444 guineas are cbined frog, 


Worth 
each 
171. 104k, 

88, in coin. 


pound at the mint: a troy ounce is worth Jl, 
and a grain is worth 1 penny 3.57.5. farthin 
age ſtandard. 3 

A troy pound of ſilver (coinage ſtandard) is worth 12 
an ounce 1s worth 55. 2d. a penny-weight is wehth 7 
and roth parts of a farthing; and a grain is worth b x 
half a farthing. See tables under Money and 87. * 
ARD. ak 


The troy pound in Scotland, which by ſtatute is to be 


the ſame as the French pound, is common 

equal to 15 ounces and three quarters troy Engl ee 
or 7560 grains. But by a mean of the ſtandards ke 165 
the dean of gild of Edinburgh, it weighs 750 he 
7600 grains. Ts 9975 er 


Table of Avoirdupeis rig. 
Drams. 


16 | An cance: | 


256 | 16 A pound. 


A quarter. 


28672 | 1792 | 112 8 A hundred. 


1 - 


; [5734401 35840 2240 80 | 20 +a ton. 


By this weight are weighed all coarſe and heavy good; 
as pitch, tar, roſin, tallow, &c. copper, tin, &c. fl, 
butter, &c. and alſo bread by 31 Geo. II. cap. 29, 2 
all grocery wares: and Dr. Ward ſuppoſes that from this 
uſe of it 1t was firſt introduced; as it was cuſtomary to 
allow larger weight of ſuch goods than the law hd &x. 
preſly enjoined, and this, he ſays, happened to be about 
a ſixth part more. | | 


Mr. Fergufon (Lect. on Mech. p. 100. 4to.) has piven f 


the following compariſon between troy weight and avoir. 
dupois zweigt, with the two tables for ſhewing hoy 
much of either of thefe weights is contained in any 
quantity of the other. „„ $5 
175 troy pounds are equal to 144 avoirdupots pounds, 
175 troy ounces are equal to 192 avoirdupois ounces, 
1 troy pound contains 5760 grains. | 

1 avoirdupois pound contains 7000 grains. 


1 avoirdupois ounce contains 4372 grains. 
I avoirdupois dram contains 27.34375 grains. 
I troy pound contains 13 02. 2.051428576 drams aroit- 


dupois. 


1 avoirdupois pound contains 1 Ib. 2 0z, 11 perins- 


weights 10 gr. troy. 


A Table for reducing Troy Weight into dvoirdupus 


Weight. = 
SRO avoirduvors. {| Me 3 
C Toros. or. || 97 Weights. FEE 
[rounds 4.00 [3291 6 13.68] Penuy-wts. 19 16.67 
| 3000 528 % %% 4 1% 
2000 1645 13 6.844 — 947 14.92 
1000 822 13 11.424 16 14:04 
go0- | 749. 2.280. 15 13.10 
800 658 4 9.444% 4 23 
700 576 C 6.00] | 13 11.41 
600 | 493 11 6-55]. 12 | 10.53 
| 500 | 411-6 13 710 11 9.05 
1 400 329 2 4.57 10 8.78 
300 | 240 13 11.42 9 7.90 
200 | 164 9 2.28 8 7,02 
100 | 82 4 9-15} 7 6.14 
| 99 74 0. 13-62 6 5.26 
1 80 65 3 4-nfjl 8 4.39 
20 57 9 9-60 3 
bo | 49 5 15-08 3 2.63 g 
580 42 4:57 % 1.55 
40 32 14 le.5 x „ 
30 24 10 1554 3 
29 16 7 $02 2 
10 8 3 10.51 1 
9 7 7.86 9 
21 9 
* | $12 £30 
5 4 14 15-9c 
5 n 
4 3 4 10.60 
9 e 
4 1 10 3.30 
--t 4 - 074 $05 
Ounces 17 12 1.09 
10 10 15-54 
9 13-98 9 
0 | $ 12:43 8 
7 7 10.8% 7 
6 6 9-32 L 
| 8 8 9:77 5 
4 4 4 6-21 4 
2 2 13.10 4 | 
: 1 b 1 1.55 F 


| 
| 


ö 
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EX AMP L. E. pr The dealers intel have likewiſe a particular ſet ok 
L aa „ to ounces 15 penny-weights 20 grains troy, | Weights 3 viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, flone and clove, the 
nz Fe” Hine and Aviirduphis Weight. '| proportion of which ſee under Wos. 
| The beſt way, ſays Dr. Lewis; of procuring equal ſmall 


Troy Avoirdupois Weight. weights is by cutting off equal lengths of the fineſt ſilver 
weight. Pounds. oz. drams. wire; the diver thread, being kept equally firetched by 
2000 1645 11 6.84 a heavy body at the end, may be coiled cloſe round a 
pounds 700 570 8.00 thicker piece of large wire, and all the coils cut through 
50 41 2 4.57 at once by a ſharp inſtrument applied lengthwiſe. 
5 6 „ Silver wire is drawn to ſuch fineneſs, and of ſuch uni- 
| Ounces 10 — 10. 15-58 form thickneſs, that weights, thus made by menſuration, 
Penny- weights 15 _ .. 7 are of greater nicety than it is poſſible for any balance to 
Grains 20 — — 73 weigh. Lewis's Com. of Arts, p. 544. 
wrt] Anſwer 2268 8 8.74 Wricgrs, French. The common or Paris pound, which 
| | is to the Engliſh troy pound as 21 to 16, and therefore 
| 3 ; 8 3 contains 7560 troy grains, is 16 ounces z which they di- 
A Table for reducing an bg eis Weight inte Troy vide „ As firſt divifion: is into two 6c the 
| 2 : wy b marc into 8 ounces; the ounce into 8 gros, or drams; the 
Tol dupois | _Troy Weight. (| avoirdupois j_ Troy Weight. gros, or dram, into 3 deniers, Paris ſcruples or penny- 
: weights: } 0 02 PRE ö weights z the penny-weight into 24 grains; the grain | 
[Pounds a 2856 : 15 : Dunces 8 3 x 8 71 equivalent to a grain of wheat. So that the Paris ounce 1 
4550 e 1 13 11 16 23.;| contains 4724 troy grains, and, therefore, is to the Eng- | 
3000 3645 10 WO © 1210 18 418 [ hIfh troy ounce as 63 to 64; the Paris dram, or gros, is i 
Rs 1275 : "3 1 3 * X he equal to 72 Paris grains or 59x troy grains; the Paris ; 
64 1699 - 9-0-0 g 1 ſeruple or denier, or penny-weight, contains 1943 troy 
„ : 8 7 $5 20 || grains; and the Paris grain is the -;;th part of a Paris N 
"ro wo 3 7 ; 7 $4. pound, and is to the troy grain as 7550 to 9216. 1 
500 | boy 7 13 8 5 4 11 3.5 | The ſecond diviſion of the pound, is into 2 half-pounds 3 9 
400 486 1 6 16 4 3 12 22 | | the half-pound into 2 quarters; the quarter into two haif- 9 
e, Se 6 3 224 16,5 quarters; the half. quarter into 2 ozncesz and the ounce | 
200 143 13 8 2 1 16 11 : . | | l EY 9 
100 fa 6 8 16 5 18 6.5 into two half-ounces s. | BE i 
go 100% 4 10 Drams 15 | 17 2.1 The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh gold, i 
7 5 2 12 T5 args ſilver, and the richer commodities : and the weights of ' 
bot 64 +r-.0 0 12 5. 7 the ſecond diviſion, for commodities of leſs value. A 
6 1 by 13 | 25 | BY 
ER OL 1 
38 30 5 ch : 2 10 GA | — N 1 1 
10% 1 1 15 35 5 ? 71 | | 24 | Penny-weight. : = 
J 6 6 20.0 F | h . 15 
VVV 1 5 16.7) 72 | 3 | Gros. ; | | | | _ 
„„ +. 4.334] —— — _ 5 . FT 
. „ 2 6.) 576 24 | 8 | Ounce. 5 * Wl! 
„ yp T 3.3 32 boon” Fee | 1. 
3 3 7. 45 © 20.81 Iarc. 15 
45 5 3 8 | ; : | 15.7 o We 4 e hall penny „ 
— 5 ; — — — 92161384 | 128 | 16 | 2 | Pound, 


EXAMPLE. 15 
In 2268 peunds 8 ounces q drams Avoirdupois, U. Foto 
| much Troy Weighr. . W ed 


Half-ounce. 


Ounce. 

Avoirdupois Troy weight. 
weight | Ib. oz. pwts. gr. 

440 d 1 


* Half-quarter-pound. 5 


1 Quarter- pound. 


EE 


1 243 0 + Bo . Jo: 
Toms 7 1 0 8 | 8 14 þ-2 | Half-pound. 
_— %%% +3 — — 
Ounces ä 5 5 $Q e 22 | 16| 8 | 4 | 2 Pound. 
Drams — — 10 6.1 „ W eee eee 0 | 
Anſwer 27 50 10 16 2.1 21 2200 1000 800 | 400 | 200 | 100 Quintal. | 


From accurate ſtandards of weights and meaſures, de-] But the pound is not the ſame throughout France. At 
duced from experiments made in England and France, | Lyons, e. gr. the city pound is only 14 ounces: ſo that 
and laid up in the archives of the Royal Society in Lon-| 100 Lyons pounds make only 88 Paris pounds. But, 
don and Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, it appears | beſide the city pound, they have another at Lyons for 
that the Engliſh avoirdupois pound weighs 7004 troy] filk, containing 16 ounces. At Tholouſe, and through- 
grains, i the avoirdupois ounce, whereof 16] out the Upper Languedoc, the pound is 13 ounces and 
make a pound, is found equal to 437,75 troy grains: and | Jof Paris weight. At Marſeilles, and throughout Pro- 
conſequently, the troy pound is to the avoirdupois] vence, the pound is 13 ounces of Paris weight, At 
pound as 88 to 10) nearly, for as 88 to 107, ſo is 5760 | Rouen, beſide the common Paris pound and marc, they 
to 7003, 630; and the troy ounce is to the avoirdupois | have the weight of the vicomte; which is 16 ounces and 
ounce as 80 to 73 nearly, for as 80 to 73, ſo is 480 to XZ and 5, of the Paris weight. 9 5 „ 
N 43d; and the avoirdupois pound and ounce are to the] The weights enumerated under the two articles of Eng- 
Paris two marc weight and-ounce as 63 to 68 nearly, for] liſh and French weights are the ſame that are uſed 
s 63 to 68, ſo is 7004 to 7559, 873. I throughout the greateſt part of Europe; only under 
Moreover it appears, that the Paris half toiſe, as ſet off | ſomewhat different names, diviſions, and proportions. 
on the ſtandard in the Royal Society, contains 38,355] Particular nations have alſo certain weights peculiar to 5 g 
Englith inches by the ſame ſtandard : whence the Engliſh{ themſelves: thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 | | 
| yard and foot are to the Paris half-toiſe and foot nearly | Spaniſh pounds, or 4 of the common quintal : its quintal _ | 
as 107 to 1143 for as 107 to 114, ſo is 36 to 38,35 $14. macho, containing 150 pounds, or 14 common quintal, 
Uence the Paris FooT, expreſſed in decimals, 1s equal to] or 6 arrobas: its adarme, containing 44 of its ounce. 
1,0654 of the Engliſh foot, or contains 12,785 Engliſh] And for gold, it has its caſfillan, or , of a pound; its 
inches, Phil. Trauſ. No 465, p. 185. or Abr. vol. ix.'| tomin, containing 12 grains, or + of a caſtillan. The 
J. 490. | I fame are in uſe alſo in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. | : 
Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon arratels, or 


The moneyers, jewellers, &c. have a particular claſs of 

weights, for gold, and precious ſtones, viz. carat, and | | pounds : Savary alfo mentions its faratelle, containing 
gun; and for filver, the pery-weight, and grain. | two Liſbon pounds: and its rotteli, containing about 12 
lhe moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the 2 And for gold, its chego, containing four carats. 


— —— 2 — — . 


Train troy : thus, | e ſame are uſed in the Portugueſe Eaſt Indies. 
PO Grain 20 Mites. Italy, and particularly Venice, have their mig/iaro, con- 
The Mite into 0 24 Drotts. I taining four mirres; the mirre containing 30 Venice | 
] Droit 120 Periots. | pounds: the ſaggio, containing a ſixth part of an ounce. | 
Periss 24 Blanks, | Genoa has five kinds of weights; vize large weights, X 


whereby | | 


WEI 


houſe 3 caſh-weights, for piaſtres, and other ſpecies z the 


cantara, or quintal, for the coarſeſt commodines the | 
large balance, for raw ſilks; and the ſmall balance for the | 


finer commodities. Sicily has its rottolo, 32 and an half 
pounds of Mefhna, Savar. | 


Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe-towns, Swe- [ 


den, Denmark, Poland, &c. have their ſchippondt, which 
at Antwerp and Hamburgh is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 
320; and at Koningſberg, 400 pounds. In Sweden, the 
ſchippondt for copper is 320 pounds; and the /chippond! 
for proviſions 400 pounds. At Riga, and Revel, the 
ſchippondt is 400 pounds; and at Dantzick, 340 pounds; 
in Norway, 300 pounds; at Amſterdam, 300; contain- 
ing 20 ly/pondts, each weighing 15 pounds. Idem. 

In Muſcovy, they weigh their large commodities by the 
berchers#, or berkewits, containing 400 of their pounds. 


They have alſo the poet, or pocde, containing 40 pounds, 


or 0 of the berchero2?, Idem. 


In Turky, at Smyrna, &c. they uſe, what they call the 


batman, or battemant, containing 6 oc; the occo weigh- | 


ing 3 pounds + Engliſh. They have another batman 


much lels, conliſting, as the former, of fix occos ; but 


the occo only containing 15 ounces Engliſh: 44 occos 
of the firſt kind make the Turkiſh gaintal. At Cairo, 
Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Alexandria, they uſe the 


rotio, rotlongor roltolt. Tlie rottoli at Cairo, and other parts 


of Egypt, is 144 drams; being ſomewhat more than an 


Engliſh pound. At Aleppo there are three ſorts of rottos; 


the firſt 720 drams making about 7 pounds Engliſh, and 


ſerving to weigh cottons, galls, and other large commo- 
dities: the ſecond is 624 drams, uſed for all filks but | 


white ones, which are weighed by the third rette of 700 


drams. At Seyda the rette is 600 drams. 


The other ports of the Levant, though not named here, 


uſe ſome of theſe weights; particularly the ecco or ocqua, 


the rottol:, and rotto. eg | | 
To ſhew the proportion of cheſe ſeveral weights to one 


another, we ſhall add a reduction of the divers pounds 
_ uſed throughout Europe, by which the other weights are 
eſtimated, to one ſtandard pound; viz. the pound of 
Amſterdam, Paris, and Bourdeaux; as calculated with | 
great accuracy by M. Ricard, and publiſhed in the new 
edition of his excellent Traite de Commerce, in 1722. 


to thoſe of Amſterdum. 


A hundred pounds of Amſterdam are equal to 


Whereby all merchandizes are weighed at the cuſtom- | 


108 Pounds of Alicant. 

105 (b. of Antwerlp. 

120 Jb. of Archangel, or three 
poedes. 


105 . of Arſchot. 


120 bh. of Avignon. | 
98 1b of Baſil in Switzerland. 


100 U. of Bayonne in France. | 


166 65. of Bergamo. 


104 1b. of Bourg en Breſſe. 


97 . of Berg ap Zoom. 


95 &. 4 of Bergen in Nor- 


vw ay. | 


11143. of Bern. 


100 /b. of Beſangon. 


100 7h. of Bilboa. 


105 C. of Bois le duc. 
151 . of Bologna. 
199 bb. of Bourdeaux. 


103 4b. of Bremen. 


125 /b. of Breſlaw. _ 
195 /5. of Bruges. 
105 /b of Bruflels. 


105 1b. of Cadiz. 


105 5. of Cologne. 


125 J. of Koningſberg. 


107% V. and ; of Copenhagen. 


87 Rottos of Conſtantino- 
le. 5 


113. and 4 of Dantzick. 


100 1b, of Dort. 

97 . of Dublin. 

97 KL. of Edinburgh. 
143/b. of Florence. 24 50 

98 bb. of Franckſort on the 

Maine. 

105 {b. of Gaunt. 

89 1b, of Geneva, 


1631. of Genoa, cufh-weight. 


102 K. of Hamburgh. 
106 /b, of Leyden. 
105 1b. of Leipſic. 

105 & and 4 of Liege. 


| 


| 169 . of Naples. 


2 


100 . of Paris. 


100 I. of Rochel. 
146 . of Rome. 


114 1, of Liſle. 


143 . of Leghorn. 


106 bb. and F of Litbon. 


i109 K. of London, avoirdu- 


pors weight, 
105 bb. of Louvain. 


105 . of Lubeck. 


141 /5, and g of Lucca, Iight- 
_weght. 5 


110% of Lyons, city-weight. | 


114. of Madrid. = 


105 . of Malines. 
12346. and + of Marſeilles, 
154416. of Meſſina, /ight= | 


weight. 
168 . of Milan. 
120 (6. of Montpelier. 


125 Bercherocts of Muſcovy. 0 


100 bb. of Nantes. 
100 1b. of Nancy. 


98 6. of Nuremberg, 


112 0. and g of Revel. 
109 {b. of Rig 1, 


100 . of Rotterdam. 
96 /b. of Rouen, vicounty- 
weight. 
100 lb. of S. Malo. 


| 100 1b, of S. Sebaſtian. 


158 /b. and $ of Saragoſa. 
109 bb. of Seville. 

1140. of Smyrna. 

110 &. of Stetin. 

81 16. of Stockholm. 


118 1b. of Tholouſe, and Up- | 


per Languedoc. 


| 151.16, of Turin. 


158 U. and + of Valencia. 
182 1b. of Venice, ſmall 


3 


[ 


Proportion of the Wt1GuT's of the chief Cities in Europe, | 


| cond, 6 pounds 4. According to ſi 


[Wricurs, African and American. 


derhem : and the TOMAN, uſed to 


Mr. Ferguſon has calculated the following tabl 


paring the Engliſh avoirdupois pound with | 
pound eight: 


he foreign 


London Pound _ 1.0000 Hamburgh 
Antwerp 1.04 | Liſbon 10865 
Amſterdam 1.1111 Leghorn "iy 
Abbeville 1.0989 | Norimberg 0.75 
Ancona 0.78 Naples . 
Avignon 0.8928 | Paris 9.71 
Bourdeaux I.cy89 | Prague _ 
Bologna 0.8 Placentia Ro, 
Bruges 1.0204 | Rochelle iy 
Calabria 0.73 | Rome 6: 928 
Calais 0.9345 | Rouen 7074 
Dieppe 1.0989 | Seville 0 oy 

_ Dantzic 0.862 | Tholouſe | y 
Ferrara O 75 Turin | Fog 
Flanders 0.9433 Venice | he 

| Geneva 1.07 | Vienna iz 
Genoa, groſs 0.7 3 


Ferguſon's Tab. and Tracts, P. 274. 


WEiGHTs uſed in the ſeveral parts f the Eaſt. The Chi. 


neſe weights are, the pice, for large commodities : this is 
divided into 100 catis, or cattis, though ſome ſay into 
125: the cati into 16 raels, or tales; each tael equivalent 
to 15 of an ounce Engliſh, or the weight of one rial and 
37+ and containing 10 mas, or maſſes; and each mas 10 
condrins. So that the Chineſe pice amounts to 137 


pounds Engliſh avoirdupois, and the cati to 1 pound $ 


ounces : the picol, for ſilk, containing 66 cat's and 2; 
the bahar, bakaire, or harr, containing 300 cats. 
Tonquin has all the ſame weights, meaſures, &c. 35 Chi. 


na. Japan has only one werghr, viz. the catti; which, 
however, is different from that of China, as . 


20 tarts. At Surat, Agra, and throughout the Rates o 
the great mogul, they uſe the man, or maund, whereof 


they have two kinds; the king's man, or king's weizht; 
and the man, ſimply fo called: the firſt uſed for the 
weighing of common proviſions, contain:ng 40 fert or 


ferres; and each near a juſt Paris pound. Though Ta- 
vernier will have the ſeer near a ſeventh leſs than the 
Paris pound. | | 3 | . 


The common man, uſed in the weighing of merchandise, 
_ conſiſts likewiſe of 40 ſeers; but each ſeer is only ell. 


mated at 12 Paris ounces, or + of the other ſeer. 
'The man may be looked on as the common weight of the 


| Eaſt Indies, though under ſome difference of name, or 


rather of pronunciation; it being called mao at Cambayz, 


- and zn other places mein, and maun. The ſcer is properly 
the Indian pound, and is of univerſal uſe : the like may 


be ſaid of the bahar, tact, and caiti above mentioned. 
The weights of Siam are the p'ce, containing two ſchath 
or cattis ; but the Siameſe carr; is only half the Japonett, 


| the latter containing 20 taels, and the former only 10: 
though ſome make the Chineſe catti only 16 tals, and 


the Siameſe 8. The tae/ contains 4 baats, or ticals ; each 


about a Paris ounce : the baat 4 ſelings, or mapont: the 


mayon 2 fouangs : the fouang 4 payes the pape 2 dans: 
the /ompaye, half a fouang. Savar. e | 


It is to be obſerved, that theſe are the | names of their 


coins, 2s well as weights; ſilvet and gold being, there, 


commodities ſold, as other things, by their weights. dee 
Coils, &c. ; . | 


In the iſle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they uſe 


the gantan, which amounts to near three Dutch pounds. 
In Golconda, at Viſapour and Goa, they have the furs 


telle, containing 1 pound 14 ounces Engliſh : 3s allo the 
mangalis, or mangelin, for weighing diamonds and pre- 


cious ſtones; weighing at Goa 5 grains, at Golconda, 


&c. 54 grains. They have alſo the rotolo, containing 


14: ounces Engliſh: the metricol, containing the po 
part of an ounce : the wall, for piaſtres and ducats: con 
taining the 73d part of a rial. | 


| In Perſia, they uſe two kinds of 5atmans, or mans; the 


one, called cahi, or cheray, which is the king's wy : 
and the other batman of Tauris, from the -_ 244. 
of the chief cities of Perſia. The firſt weight, 3 


ing to Tavernier, 13 pounds 10 ounces Engliſh; the ſe- 


r J. Chardin, the 


king's batman is 13 pounds 14 ounces, and wy N 
Tauris 6 pounds +. Its diviſions are the . meſa), 
the derhem, or dram, which is the 3 che bil 
which is half the derhem ; the dung, W Saane fruit 


and laſtly, the grain, which is the 4th Part“ 4 little, our 


Fhey have alſo the varie, which exceeds, 


117th part of te 
| eo he ich out large fe, 


ounce : the /ah-cheray, equa 
that of 


ments of money, without telling; 
50 abaſſis. Savar. | "We hare little to 1 


1 b of America ; the ſeveral European co- | 
as to the ** aking uſe of the weights of the ſtates or 


r. Europe which they belong to. For as to 


„of Peru, which weighs 27 pounds, it is evi- 
2 ans ables than the Spaniſh arroba, with a little dif- 


ference in the name. 


weiohts of Africa, there are few places that 

= mn We. Egypt, and the coaſts of Africa, whoſe 

| avigbts are enumerated among thoſe of the ports of the 
© 


Levant, &C- | 


As to the coaſts beyond Cape Verde, viz. Guinea, Con- 
go, to Soffola, Mozambica, &c. they have no weights 3 
only the Engliſh, French, Dutch, Portugueſe, and 
Danes, have introduced their own weights in their re- 
ſpeCtive ſettlements, | 

The iſle of Madagaſcar, indeed, has its particular weights, 
but it has none that exceed the dram, nor are they uſed 


for any thing but gold and filver. Other commodities 
they never weigh. | | 


Ancient WEiGnrTs. 


Jewiſh /V:ights reduced to Engliſh Troy Irigbt. 


Shekel. 
BY Manch. 


— — 


2090 


70 Talent. 


[ITE] 


Note, in reckoning money, 50 ſhekels made a maneth, but in weight, 60 /betels. 
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Dienen 


Grecian and Roman Wr1GHTs reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 


L entes. — . _ 
7 |Silique. | _ _ 
vey Ys Obolus. e SI 
i 6 | 2 Senphm.— — 
| -2 | 18 6 | 3 |Drachma. — 
9% % 8|4 | 1; Sextula. e 
15 % e n Sicilicus⸗ | — 
ee ul. 
0 46 s ο |; cia. 
60 2 178 576 238] 96 | 52. 48. 36 2 | Libra 


The Roman ounce is the Engliſh, avoirdupois ounce, | 
Which they d.vided into ſeven denarii, as well as eight 
drams : and lince they reckoned their denarius equal to 
the Attic dram, this will make the Attic weights one- 
eighth heavier than the corceſpondent Roman weights. 
Arbuth. | | 


Note, the Grecians divided their obolus into chalci and | 


Malz. Some, as Diodorus and Suidas, divided the 0b: 
lus into lx chalet, and every chalcus into ſeven xenla. 

Others divided the obolus into eight chalci, and every 
_ cha/cus into eight acnla, or minuta. Arbuthnot's Ta- 
bles, &c. „„ | LE 
WrilGhr of the air, is equal to the elaſticity thereof. 
To find the weight of a cubic inch of air. Weigh a round 

glaſs veſſel full of common air, very accurately ; then 


exhauſt the air out of it; weigh the exhauſted veflel, | 
and ſubtract the latter weight from the former, the | 


remainder is the werght of the air exhauſted. 


Finq, then, the content of the veſſel by the laws of mea-| 
| Turing and the ratio of the remaining air to the primi- | 


tive air, This done, the bulk of the remaining air is 


__ found by the rule of three; which being ſubtraQted from | 


the capacity of the veſſel, the remainder will be the bulk 
of air extracted. Or, if the air-pump be very tight, 


and the exhauſtion continued as long as any air is got 


out, the remaining air will be ſo ſmall, that it may be 


for the bulk of the exhauſted air. 
Having, therefore, the weight and bulk of the whole ex- 


very ſafely neglected, and the content of the veſſel taken 


hauſted air, the wetght of one cubic inch is eaſily had by 


the rule of three. 


This method was firſt uſed by Otto Guericke, and after- 


Wards by Burcher de Volder; who gives us the follow- 
ing particulars in his experiment. 1. That the weight of 

_ the glaſs ſpherical veſſel he made uſe of, full of common 
ar, was 7 pounds, 1 ounce, 2 drams, 48 grains; when 


**hauſted of air, 7 Ib. 102. 1 dr. 31 gr. and when full of | 
_ Vater, 16 lb. 12 02. 7 dr. 14 gr. The wwcight of the air, | 


therefore, was 1 dr. 17 gr. or 77 gr. the weight of the 
water 9ib. 1102. 5 dr 43 gr. or 74743 gr. Conſe- 
quently, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity between water 
wo air is 74743177 :: 97053: 1. Now, De Volder 
Paving ſound a cubic foot of water to weigh 64 pounds, 
y interring, as 970 is to 1, fo is 64 pounds to a fourth 
Proportional, deduced, by the rule of three, the weight 
ot 2 Cubic foot of air, viz. 1 ounce, 27 grains, or 507 


Srains nearly, Wolki Elem, TR Es 
dee, IM OS PP 
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appear to be more than 850 times that of 4 „ 
The weight of ſea- w AT ER is different in different eli- 


lb. oz. pwt. gr. 
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From other later experiments accurately made with the 

hydroſtatical balance, a cubic inch of air appears to be 
equal to 2 of a grain, and therefore a cubic foot equal 
to 4925 troy grains. There are various ways of eſti- 
mating the weight of the air, for which ſee Air, Ar- 


MOSPHERF, BAROMETER, Specific GRAVITY, &c. 


It may be eafily determined by fitting a braſs cap, with 
a valve tied over it, to the mouth of a thin bottle or Flo- 
rence flaſk, whoſe contents are exactly known, and 
ſcrewing the neck of this cap into the hole of the plate 


of the air-pump; then, having exhauſted the flaſk of its 
air and taken it off from the pump, ſuſpend it at one 


end of a balance, and nicely counterpoife it by weights 
in the ſcales at the other end: when this is done, raiſe 


up the valve with a pin, and the air will ruſh into the 


flaſk, and cauſe it to deſcend. When it is full of air, 


put grains into the ſcale at the other end to reſtore the 


equilibrium; and if the flaſk holds exactly a quart, it 


will be found, that 17 grains will be ſuſſicient for this 


purpoſe, when the quickſilver ſtands at 294 inches in 
the barometer; and this ſhews, that when the air is 

at a mean ratio of denſity, a quart of it weighs 17 grains; 
and conſequently a gallon weighs 68 grains: i. e. 231 
cubic inches of air are equal in we:ght to 68 grains, and 
1728 cubic inches, or a cubic foot of air, weighs 50g 5% . 
grains; and as a cubie foot of water weighs about 
437702 troy grains, the ſpecific | qe? Sp water will 

AIR, 


mates. Mr. Boyle having furniſhed a learned pbyſician, 
going on a voyage to America, with an hydroſtatical ba- 
lance, and recommended him to obſerve, from time to 
time, the difference of weicht he might meet withal z 


this account was returned him: that the ſea-water in- 


creaſed in weight, the nearer he came to the line, till he 
arrived at a certain degree of latitude, as he remembers, 
about the 3zoth; beyond which, it retained the ſame ſpe- 
* weight, till he came to Barbadoes. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
9 18. | 

The weiyht of a cubical inch of good brandy, rum, or 
other proof SPIRITS, is 235,7 grains; therefore, if a 
true inch cube of any metal ve s 235,7 grains leſs in 
ſpirits than in air, it ſhews the ſpirits are proof: if it 
loſes leſs of its aerial weight in ſpirits, they are above 
proof ; if it loſes more, they are under : for the better 
the ſpirits are, they are the lighter z and the worſe, the 
heavier, | 1 

14 T As 
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WEI 


As all bodies expand with heat and contract with cold; 


in different degrees, the ſpecific gravities of bodies are 
not preciſely the ſame in ſummer as in winter. It 
has been found, that a cubic inch of good brandy is 10 
rains heavier in winter than in ſummer; as much ſpirit 
of nitre, 20 grains; vinegar, 6 grains; and ſpring water 
3. Hence it is molt profitable to buy ſpirits in winter, 
and fell them in ſummer, ſince they are always bought 
and ſold by meaſure. It has been found, that 32 gallons: 
of ſpirits in winter will make 33 in ſummer. Ferguſon's 
Lect. p. 98, 4to. See Specific GRAVITY, and HYDRo- 
METER. e 5 
Wercurs, groß, neat, penny, aſſay of, ancel, ſee the ſeve- 
ral articles. 8 | VS a 
 Weicur of the human body, It is to be obſerved, that the 
heat and dryneſs of the air both leſſen the weight of the 


body, and the cold and moiſture of the air both increaſe 


this weight, See MoIs TURE. 2 | 
Much fleep, much food, and little exerciſe, are the prin- 


cipal things which increaſe the weight of the body, and | 


make animals grow fat. Conſequently, if the weight of 
the body be too great for good and uninterrupted health, 


it may be leflened by diminiſhing fleep and food, and by | 


increaſing exerciſe. On the contrary, if the weight of 
the body be too little for good health, it may be increaſ- 


ed by adding to food and fleep, and by leſſening exerciſe; | 


and the food muſt be increaſed chiefly by increaſing drink 
and liquid nouriſhment. For the diſcharges are com- 


monly leſs from drink and liquid nouriſhment, than from | 


dry and ſolid food. 


There is but one weight under which a body can enjoy 


the beſt and uninterrupted health, and that weight muſt 
be ſuch, that perſpiration and urine may be nearly equal 


2t all ſeaſons of the year; for by this means the body | 


will be uniformly drained of its moiſture: the inward parts 


by urine, and the more ſuperficial parts by perſpiration, 


without any irregular and unnatural diſcharges, and its 


moving weight will continue nearly the ſame at all ſeaſons | 
of the year. Dr. Bryan Robinſon thinks this werght may 
be ſettled by his obſervations in his Treatiſe on the Food | 


and Diſcharges of Human Bodies. 


A quick increaſe of weight in human bodies often pro- 
duces diſtempers z the belt way to prevent this increaſe _ 
is either by faſting or exerciſe. But amidlt a variety of 
diſturbing cauſes, nothing ſo eſſectually prevents ſuch an | 


increaſe of weight as a very exact and regular diet, which 


may prevent the diſcharges from running into irregu- 
larities and diſproportions to one another. Sce Dr. Bryan | 
Robinſon of the Food and Diſcharges of Human Bodies, | 


_— 87. „ „ | | 
Men, and other animals of extraordinary weight, are of ten 


recorded in the writings of the learned. See Phil. Tranſ. | 


.-- "NF: 4790; p. 102. | | | 
WEIGHT, athletic, in the Animal Oeconomy, that weight of 
| the body under which an animal has the greateſt ſtrength 
and activity. Dr. Robinſon thinks this happens when 


the weight of the heart, and the proportion of the weight . 


of the heart to the big of the body, are greateſt. For 
the ſtrength of an animal is meaſured by the ſtrength of 


its muſcles, and the ſtrength of the muſcles is meaſured | 


by the. ſtrength of the heart. Alſo the activity of an 
animal is meaſured by the weight of the heart, in pro- 
portion to the weight of the body. ry 


If the weight of the body of an animal be greater than | 
its athletic weight, it may be reduced to that weight by | 


evacuations, dry food, and exerciſe. Theſe leſſen the 
weight of the body by waſting its fat, and leſſening its 

| liver, and they increaſe the weight of the heart, by in- 
creaſing the quantity and motion of the blood ; ſo that 
by leſſening the weight of the body, and by increaſing 
that of the heart, they will ſoon reduce the animal to its 
athletic weight. Thus a game cock, in ten days, is re- 


duced to its athletic weight, and prepared for fighting. | - 
If the food which, with the evacuations and exerciſe, re- 


| duced the cock to its athletic weight in ten days, be con- 
tinued any longer, the cock will loſe his ſtrength and ac- 
tivity. | | | | 


It is known by experience, that a cock cannot ſtand. 
above twenty-four hours at his athletic weight, and that 
he has even changed for the worſe in twelve hours, 
When he is in the beſt condition, his head is of a 
glowing red colour, his neck thick, and his thigh thick 
and firm; the day after, his complexion is leſs glowing, 
his neck thinner, and his thigh ſofter ; and the third day 
his thigh will be very ſoft and flaccid, Four game cocks, 
reduced to their athletic weight, were killed, and found 
to be very full of blood, with large hearts, large muſcles, 
and no fat. | 
It is to be obſerved, that the athletic weight of an animal 

is a very dangerous weight. Fevers an. apoplexies are 
the diſorders which commonly happen to animals under 
or near the athletic weights, Hence, horſes fed upon dry 


| 


* 


. 


WerGnTs, ſefftons for. See SESSIONS 
WEINMANNIA, in Betany, a genus 6 


WELD, or WoLD, reſeda luteola of Linnæu 


tivated for uſe. 


and harrowed fine, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the pro- 


in dry weather, the plants will be clean from weeds til 
Weeds appear, a third time about the beginning of May, 


= flower, though moſt people ſtay till the ſeeds we ripe, 
being unwilling to loſe the ſeeds: but Mr. Miller advices 


new ſeeds, By drawing off the crop early, as towards 
the latter end of June, the ground may be ſown with 


handfuls to dry in the field, and when dry enough, ticd 


| ſhould be pulled as ſoon as the feeds are ripe, and {ct 


are left too long, the ſceds will ſcatter. Mortimer aud 


urine, and tartarous liquors. _ ; 
Mr. Hellot obſerves, in his Art de Teindre, that for dj- 
ing with well, the beſt proportions of alum and tartar 
ſor the preparatory liquor are four parts ot dum, 
one of tartar, to ſixteen of the wool; and that the wool, 
prepared with theſe, is to be boiled again with five or bx 


cuſtomary to diminiſh the alum, and omit wp 
and that, in this caſe, the colour 1s more Howe! 1m 


Wr, or WraLD, in a Chorographical Senſe. 


WELDING Seat, a degree of heat which 


the iron ſhould grow into a Jump thick 


WELL, a hole dug under ground, 


food are much more ſubje&t to fevers anc | 
than horſes fed upon graſs. Robinſon, Dalat 
tion, 


p. 117, &. 


k f the IDES 
gynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the fr yg: di- 
- come 


poſed of four leaves, the corolla has f | 

fruit is a double-celled capſule, pra f 3 the 
There is one ſpecies. uble ſtem. 
by the dyers, to give a yellow colour; and 55 2 Plant uſeq 
called, in Latin, luteola, of lutens, * "a 8 op reaſon 
racters ſee RESEDA ; ſee allo DyeR's YT ged. 8 2 


This plant grows wild on dry grounds; but it is allo cul 


This is a very rich commodity among the dyers ; 
the mofe advantageous to the farmer, as it ma Apes " 
on very poor land, and at a very ſmall Expos = 
rately fertile land does belt for it; but it will gro wi 
the molt barren; and if this be but dry i Ps 
will require no tillage. The ſeed may be fown u 
ley or oats, and only harrowed in with bruſh o 
or rolled down with a wooden roller, 

ſeed, and the greateſt difhculty about it 
it even. It is a flow grower; a gallon of 
for an acre; and though it makes but little progreſs th 
firſt ſummer, it begins to grow after the corn is cut i 
the next year yields a good crop. However, though « ld 
will grow upon very poor foil, the crop will 1 5 
portion to the goodnefs of the ſoil. | 

The beſt way to cultivate it is to ſow it without any other 
crop. In the beginning or middle of Auguſt, the ground 
which, unleſs it be poor, wants no dung, being ploughed 


upon 
m, it 
ith bar. 
r furze, 
It is a very (mail 
is the ſowing of 
ſeed is ſufficient 


in plo- 


portion of a gallon to an acre. In about two monte 
the plants will come up, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from 
weeds; and ſhould be hoed like turnips, leaving them 
at about 6 inches diſtance. If this hoeing be performed 


the ſpring : in March they ſhould be hoed again; and if 


The beſt time to pull the weld for uſe is when it beg z 


to ſow a ſmall piece of land to remain for a produce of 


wheat the fame ſcaſon; and the plants at this time will 
be in the greateſt vigour, and afford a greater quantity 
of the dye. VßF⸗ů He ay 

When the plants are pulled, they may be ſet up in ſmall 
up in bundles and houſed dry; care being taken to houſe 


them looſely, that the air may paſs between them to 
prevent their fermenting. That which is left for ſees 


up to dry; and then heat out for uſe ; for if the plan's 


don dyer s. e | 
With the help of pot-aſhes, it yields a deep lemon co- 


IT'«d is much cultivated in Kent, for the uſe of the Lon- 


| Jour; but either by the largenets of the proportion put 
into the liquor, or by taking from it a ſtronger or fighter 


tinctute, it ſerves to dye all colours between white and 
a deep yellow. Its dye will hold well, except agaiult 


and 


times its quantity of weld: that for light ſhades, it 18 
e tartily 


hibed, 


and proves leſs durable. 6 
ee 


EAI. p. 3 
1.1 ſmiths 0 
. - 5 3 . © u 
iron in the forge, when there 1s occalion 10 double u 


. . \ 2 { hat 
the iron, and to weld a work in the goublings; lot " 
enough for Mc 


iron are to be 
th, See 


purpoſe. It is alſo uſed when two ba's o yo 
joined together at the cuds, to make a 1eng 


IRON. | 
below the Joel or (ar 


ſace of the water collected in the trata- 

It is uſually of a cylindrical figure, and com 
with ſtone, and lined with mortar. 1 of 
M. Blondel informs the Royal Academy of , - 7 
a device they uſe, in the Lower Auſtr ja, ket Sus 
compaſled with the mountains of Stiria, te! "ih 


monly walled 


In Scotland they have a well, which Sibbald has men- 


WE L 


: | 21 that they dig in the earth, to the depth 
with lane? eventy-five fot, til they come to a 3 7 
of page they bore into, continuing the operation 
eart be water breaks forcibly out; which water, in all 
ws bility, comes from the neighbouring mountains, in 
W channels. Caſſini obſerves, that in many 
1 es of Modena and Bologna, they make themſelves 
11 by the ſame artificc. Dr. Derham adds, that the 
like has been ſometimes found in England, particularly 
in Philoſophical Tranſactions we are informed, by 
Mr. Norwood, that, in Bermudas, wells of freſh water 
are dug within twenty yards of the ſea, and even leſs, 
which riſe and all with the rides, as the ſea itſelf does. 
He adds, that, in digging wells in that iſland, they dig 
till they come almoſt to a level with the ſurface of the 


ſeaz and then they certainly find either freſh water, or 


ſalt; if it prove freſh, yet, by digging two or three feet 
deeper, they always come at ſalt water. If it be ſandy 


ground, they uſually find freſh water; but if hard lime- | 


fone rock, the water is commonly falt, or brackiſh, 

Lay well, near Torbay, ebbs and flows very often every 
hour; though ſomewhat oftener in winter, than in fum- 
mer. Dr. Oliver obſerves, its flux and reflux ſometimes 
return every minute; though, at other times, not above 


twenty- ix or twenty-eight times in an hour. Philoſ. 


Tranſ. N 14. ky 


tioned as foretelling ſtorms. It is a deep and large well 
near Edinburgh, and from the noiſes heard in it at cer- 
tain times, is called by the people the routing well. They 
go to this to liſten after the preſages of weather, and it 
is ſaid that ſtorms are particularly foretold by it; and 
that noiſes are not only heard in it before ſtorms happen, 
but that they are always heard dcterminately and di- 
ſtinctly on that fide whence the ſtorm will come. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account of 
a boiling well, &c. See SPRING. | | 

WELL-water, Sce WATER. 1 


We I, in the Military Art, denotes a depth which the . 


miner finks into the ground, from which he runs out 
branches or galleries, either to prepare a mine, or find 
out, and ditappoint, the enemy's mine © © 

WELL, in a Hp, an apartment formed in the middle of a 
ſhip's hold to encloſe the pumps, from the bottom to the 


lower deck. It is uſed as a barrier to preſerve thoſe ma- 


chines from being damaged by the friction or compreſ- 
fion of the materials contained in the hold, and particu- 
larly to prevent the entrance of baliaſt, &c. by which the 
tubes would preſently be choaked, and the pumps ren- 
dered incapable of ſcrvice. By means of this encloſure, 
the artificers may likewiſe more readily deſcend into the 

hold, in order to examine the ſtate of the pumps, and 
repair them, as occaſhon requires. Falconer. | 


WELL of a fiſhing <e/jel, an apartment in the middle of the | 


hold, which is entirely detached from the reſt, being 


lined with lead on every ſide, and having its bottom 


pierced with a ſufficient number of ſmall holes, paſſing 
alſo through the ſhip's floor, ſo that the ſalt water run- 
ning into the well is always kept as freſh as that in the 


fea, and yet prevented from communicating itſelf to the 


other parts of the hold. Falconer. _ | 


 WELL-room of a boat, denotes the place in the bottom | 


where the water lies, between the cieling and the plat- 
form of the ſtern-ſheets, from whence it is thrown out 
into the ſea with a ſcoop. Falconer. 3 | 


WerL-hole, in Building, is the hole left in a floor, for the 


ſtairs to come up through. Sce STAIRS. | 
WELLE coronde, ſandy cinnamon, a name given by the Cey- 
loneſe to a ſpecies of cinnamon which feels hard and 


\ gritty between the tecth, as if it were full of particles of | 


tand, though in reality there is no ſand among it. 


The bark of this tree comes olf very caſily; but it is not 


lo ht to roll up into quills as the right cinnamon, for it 
is more rigid and ſtubborn, and apt to burſt open. It 
15 of a ſharp but bitteriſh taſte. The roots of all the cin- 
namon trees yield more or leſs camphor, but this as 
imall-a quantity as any of them. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 409. 


WELLIA tagera, H. M. in Botany, a ſiliquous plant of | 


Malabar, with a pentapetalous flower, and long flat pods, 
with tranſverſe partitions between the contained ſeeds. 
t grows to the ordinary height of a man, with a ſtem as 
ig as a man's arm, and is tranſplanted into gardens only 
on account of its beauty. It is an evergreen. 
All the parts of this plant, the root excepted, are exhi- 
ited, with an addition of cummin, white ſugar, and 
milk, againſt a virulent gonorrhea. The leaves boiled 
cow's milk, or uſed in baths, expel the gout. Ihe 
bark, triturated with ſugar and water, is proper for the 
iabetes. The bark of the root, and green ſaffron mixed 
with milk, give relief under the nodous gout, called by 


WEN, in Surgety, 2 tumor, br excreſcence, growing 6H 
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divers parts of the body; conſiſting of a cyltis, or bag, 
filled with ſome peculiar matter. See Encyfled Tu- 
MORS, | | 
Hens are all, uſually, of the like colour with the teſt of 
the body i they begin from very little, and grow gradu- 
ally; They are not dangerous, but frequently laſt a long 
while. Sometimes they degenerate into abſceſſes. The 
Cure is, to cut off the cyſtis by the root, which is always 
narrows; | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account of 
a very extraordinary wer, on the lower jaw of one Alex- 
ander Palmar, of Keith, in Scotland. It was twenty- 
ſeven years in growing : at length its enormous bulk, and 
the pain it gave him, together with its emaciating bim 
exceedingly, determined him to have it cut off. Dr. 
Bowers aflures us, its baſis was five inches over, which 
ſhould ſeem too large for the whole face; and that, with 
blood and all, it weighed one or two and twenty pounds. 
Its form was ſpheroidal; and, when meaſured, it was 
thirty-four inches about one way, and twenty-cight an- 
other. It ſeemed to be an atheroma, being a glandulous 
ſubſtance, with ſeveral large blood-veſſels in it, and hair 
growing on it: it was as ſenſible as any other part. The 
hæmorrhage, after cutting it off, was ſtopped by the vi- 
triolic powder; and, the ordinary dreſſing being uſed, a 
cure was completed in ſix weeks time. 1 
Wers of pearl. See PEARL. | | | 
WENDING, at Sea, a term for bringing a ſhip's head a- 
bout, and ſeems only to be a corruption from windings. 
They tay, How wends the ſhip ? . 
WEPOLON, in Zeology, the Ceyloneſe name of an TZaſt- 
Indian ſerpent, of a very long and ſlender body, and wt 
ſome degree reſembling a piece of cane. | | 
WERE, wera, in our old Law-Books, ſignifies as much as 
Eſtimatio capitis, or pretium hominis ; that is, fo much as 
was anciently paid for killing a man. 
When ſuch crimes were puniſhed with pecuniary mulcts, 
not death, the price was fet on every man's head, accord- 
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ing to his condition and quality. Mere ſuum, id eſt, 1 TH 
pretium ſuæ redemptionis, his RANSOM. —_ 1 1 
WEREL ADA, among our Saxon anceſtors, the denying of Ys | | | | 
a hemicide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine, or for- $ | 
feiture, called were. | „„ tt 


Where a man was flain, the price at which he was valued 
was to be paid to the king, and his relations: for, in the 1 
time of the Saxons, the killing of a man was not puniſhed : - 

by death, but by a pecuniary mulct, called wero * | [i 


It the party denied the fact, he was fo purge himſelf, by Ns | - | f 
the oaths of ſeveral perfons, according to his degree and DT | | 
quality. If the guilt amounted to four pounds, he was 14 


to have eighteen jurors on his father's fide, and four on | 
his mother's: if to twenty-four pounds, he was to have | 

ſixty jurors; and this was called werelada. Homicidium SD, .m 

wera folvatur, aut werelada negetar. I LOL | 
 WEREGILD, weregeld, in our Ancient Cuſioms, the price 
of a man's head: pretium ſeu valor hominis occiſi, homi- 

_ cidu pretium; which was paid partly to the king for the 

| loſs of his ſubject, partly to the lord whoſe vaſſal he was, 

and partly tothe nextot king En, 

This was a cuſtom derived to us, in common with other 
northern nations, from our anceſtors, the ancient Ger- 
mans; among whom, according to Tacitus (De Mor. 
Germ. cap. 21.) luitur homicidium certo armentorum ac 
pecorum numero; recipitque fatisfattionem univerſa domus. 
In the ſame manner, by the Irith BREHON law, in cafe 
of murder, the brehon, or judge, compounded between 
the murderer and the friends of the deceaſed, who pro- 
ſecuted him, by cauſing the malefactor to give unto them, 

or to the child or wife of him that was flain, a recom- 
pence, which they called ER1acn. And thus we find. 
in our Saxon laws, particularly thoſe of king Athelltan, 
the ſeveral wereg:/ds for HOMICIDE, eſtabliſhed in pro- 
greſſive order, 155 the death of the ceorl, or peatant, 
up to that of the king himſelf. And in the laws of king 

Honey I. we have an account what other offences were 
then redeemable by weregi/d, and what were not fo. 
The proceſs called ay»EAL had probably its riſe in the 
times when weregild was in uſe. Blackſt. Comm. vol. 

iv. p. 308. nina — — 
The weregild of an archbiſhop, and of an earl, was 15000 

thrimſas. That of a biſhop, or alderman, 8000; that 
of a general, or governor, 4000; that of a prieſt, or 
thane, 2000; that of a king, 30000; half was to be 
paid to his kindred, and the other half to the public. 

The weregild of a ceorl was 266 thrimſas. 

WERST,or Wos r, a Ruilian meafure equal to 3500 Eng- 
liſh feet. A degree of a great cirele of the earth contains 
about 104 „ and a half. Phil. Tranſ. No 445. F 7. 

WEST, eccidens, cccaſus, in Co/mography, one of the car- 


the Malabariaus Jonide badda. Rail Hiſt, Plant. 


dinal points of the horizon; diametrically oppoſite to the 
ealt. | | 


Wt 


 WesT-4/hton water, is a chalybeate water, reſembling that 


WEOTERWALD earth, a kind of earth mentioned by 


| Wer dock. See Dock. 
 WEY. See WEicn. 


Meſt is ſtrictly defined, the interſection of the prime 
vertical with the herizon, on that ſide in which the ſun 
ſets. | 7 
To draw a true weſt line. See MER1DI1AN. 

Wes r, in Afronomy, is chiefly uſed for the place, in or to- 
wards which the ſun or ſtars fink under the horizon. | 


Thus, we ſay, the Sun, Mars, &c. are in the weft. 
The point in which the ſun ſets when in the equator, is 


— 


particularly called the equinetial weſt, or point of true 


weſt. | | 

Wesr, and WESTERN, in Geography, are applied to cer- 
tain countries, &c. ſituate towards the point of ſun-ſett- 
ing with reſpect to certain others. 


Thus, the empire of Rome, anciently, and of Germany, 


at preſent, is called the empire of the I eſt, or weſtern em- 
pire, in oppoſition to that of Conſtantinople, which is 
called the empire of the Eaſt. | 


in oppoſition to the Greek church. | 
The French, Spaniards, Italians, &c. are called weſtern 
nations, in reſpect to the Aſiaties; and America, the 
Mahi Indies, in reſpect of the Eaſt Indies. 


| 
The Latin or Roman church is called the weſtern church; 


of Holt. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 461. feat. 20. 
WEsT wind is allo called Zephyrus, and Favonius, See 
WIND. | 
WeEesT Saxon/age, or the law of the Weſt Saxons. See 
„ | | G 


Ws v India companies. See COMPANY, &C. "1 
WeEsT, mooring for. See Mooring, ; | 


WEST dial. See DiaL. 
WESTERN amplitude, church, horizon, and ocean. See 


the ſeveral articles. | 


Agricola, of a whitiſh yellow colour, of a like nature 
to the terra Sileſiaca, but prefcrable to it, as yielding | 
more ſalt. He tells ns, that it diſſolves filver ſo much 


better than other menſtrua, as to render it potable, and}, 
capable of being prepared into a uſeful medicine in ce- 


phalic caſes. Boyle's Works, vol. i. p. 501. 5 


WESIING, in Navigation, the fame with DEPARTURE.| 
WESTPHALIA- Ham. See Ham. _ | 
WET-GLOVER, a dreflcr of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, | 


goats, &c. which are flender, thin, and gentle. 
WET air. See MoisSTURE, 


Wi r couch, a term uſed by the malſters for one of the prin- | 


| 


water two or three days, till it becomes plump and ſwell- 
ed, and the water is brown; the water 1s then drained| 


cipal articles of malt- making. „ 
In the making of malt, the uſual way is to ſoak the grain in 


away, and the barley is removed to a floor, where it is 


thrown into a wet couch, that is, an even heap of about | 


two feet thick. _ 5 5 
In this heap the barley ſpontaneouſty heats, and begins 
to grow, thooting out firſt the radicle, and, if ſuffered 


to continue growing, ſoon after the blade; but at the 


eruption of the radicle, the proceſs is to be ſtopped 
ſhort, by ſpreading the wet couch thin over the floor, 


and turning it once every ſour or hve hours for two days, | 


laying it thicker each time; after this it is thrown into a 


large heap, and there ſuffered to grow hot of itſelf, and 7 


afterwards ſpread abroad again and cooled, and then 


ing. Shaw's Lectures, p. 198. 


WIIALE, in Aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations. See 
Cros. „ | 


WHALE, cete, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of Zoology, the ſe- 


venth order in the claſs of mammalia; the characters of 
- which are, that the animals of this order have breathing 
apertures on the head, pectoral fins, the tail placed ho- 
rizontally, and no claws. The order includes four ge- 
nera, viz. monsdon, or fea-UNICORN, balena or whale, 
PHYSETER, and delphinus, comprehending the Dol. 
" PHIN, PORPESSE, and GRAMPUS. oce Fi$SH. 
The genus of balena, or whale, is diſtinguiſhed by hav- 
ing horny laminæ in the upper jaw, inftead of teeth, and 


a double fiſtula or pipe in the head z it includes four ſpe- 


cies. | 
The common WHALE, or batzna myſticetus of Lmneus, 


called alſo muſculus, is the largeſt of all animals; it is 
_ ſometimes, even at preſent, found in the northern ſeas | 


Ainety feet in length; but formerly, when the captures 


were leſs frequent, and the fiſh had time to grow, it was | 


taken of a much greater ſize, The whales of the torrid 
zone, where they are unmoleſted, are fo large as a hun- 
dared and ſixty fect in length; the head is in ſize about 


one third that of the fiſh; the under lip is much broader | 


than the upper, which is narrow and oblong ; the tongue 
is compoſed of a ſoft, ſpongy fat, capable of yielding 
five or ſix barrels of oil z the gullet is very ſmall, in pro- 


— 


— ” 
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thrown upon the kiln to be dried criſp, without ſcorch-| 


In old time the whale ſeems never to have been taken on 
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portion to the large bulk of the ſiſh, not exceeding four 


is coarfe, and ſaid to taſte like beef. The Greenlanders 
eat it, eſpecially that about the tail; and the Icelandes 


| have been often ſeen three hundred or three hundred and 


the ſeventy-ſerenth to the ſeventy-ninth; and in two 
. months time they catch from eighteen hundred to two 
_ thouſand fiſh, without reckoning the wounded ones that 


the head, and the queen to the tail. The reaſon 0 ” 
- whimſical. diviſion, as aſſigned by our ancient records, 


inches in width; in the middle of tt. 
fices, through which it ſpouts water 


and with a great noiſe, eſpecially 


wounded ; the eyes are ſmall in Proportion to the bulk 
the by 


E head are "AY or 


to a great height 
when Lifturhe 


of the head, being no larger than thoſe of 
placed at a great diſtance from each other 
there is no fin, but on the ſides, beneath each 

two large ones, which ſerve it for rowing ; th ehe, are 
eight feet in length, encloſed in a ſtrong eu Penis 1g 
whales copulate like land animals; the teats 5 = the 
male are placed in the lower part of the bell 1 * fe- 
is thick and ſomewhat rounded, but wm i © body 
mity of the back there is a fubacute angle, exte apy 
ſelf longitudinally to the tail, which is broad and f. - 
lunar, placed horizontally, fo as to enable the an: ſemi. 
riſe ſuddenly to the ſurface of the water, in _— "4 
breathe, and ſo ſtrong as even, it is fad, to Uh. "þ 
ſtrongelt boat in pieces. This whale varies in eol 52 
the back of ſome being red, the belly general! . 
others are black, ſome mottled, others quite bi pool 
cording to the obſervation of Marten, who f 5 5 
their colours in the water are extremely beautify} _ 
that their fkin is very ſmooth and ſlippery. The R 6. 
ſtance, called wg L F-bone, adheres to the upper Bs 
and is formed of thin parallel laminæ, called Chillen, 
fome of the longelt being four yards in length; of the? 
there are commonly three hundred and fifty on each te | 
but in very old fiſh more; and of thee only about fs 
hundred are of a length fit for uſe, the others bein 660 
ſhort; ney are ſurrounded with long, ſtrong hae not 
only that they may not hurt the tongue, but as ſtrainer; 
to prevent the return of their food, when they diſchar » 
the water out of their mouths. From theſe hairs, 115 
ſtotle gave the name of purixyrog, or bearded whale, to 
this ſpecies, which, he ſays; had in its mouth hair; in- 
ſtead of tcethz and Pliny deſcribes the ſame under the 
name of muſculus. Under the ſkin the whale is covered 
with fat or BLUBBER from fix to twelve inches thick, 
and about the under lip it is two feet thick; which has 
yielded from a hundred to two hundred barrels, ſome fay 
three hundred, according to the fize of the fiſh. See 
Ihale FisHERY, and 'DRain-ol. _ 1 
Under this blubber the fleſh is of a reddiſh colour, which 


5 ON the back 


ſoak it in ſour whey. : Og 
The whale, though an animal of ſuch immenſe bull, 
fwims very ſwiftly, and generally againft the wind. The 
female brings forth only one, or at moſt two young ones, 
at a time, which are nine or ten feet long, and ſuck the 
dam's teats; when purſued, they wrap them up in their 
ſins, cloſe to their bodies. The food of the whale is 2 
certain ſort of ſmall ſnail, and, as Linnæus fays, the 
meduſa, or ſea- blubber. | „ | 
The great reſort of this ſpecies is within the arctic circle 
bat they ſometimes viſit our coaſts. 'Ihe food of the 
<hale is found in greateſt quantity between Spitzberg, 
Nova Zembla, John May's iſland, and Greenlaud; and 
therefore this fiſh rarely emigrates far from thele parts; 
but here they are found in ſuch numbers, that there 


fifty ſhips of different nations, each ſhip having from fire 
to ſeven long boats, in the compaſs of two degrees from 


eſcape. See II hate FiSHERY. 


our coafts, but when it was accidentally flung on ſhore a 
it was then deemed a ROYAL fi/þ; and the king an 


queen divided the ſpoil z the king aſſerting his nu 


was, to furniſh the queen's wardrobe with 3 5 
The anatomy of the bones of the whale has been ores s 
underſtood, that there have been many very great 8 
in regard to ſuch of them as have been at tits ck 
foſſile, or buried in the earth among the tecth o , 
hants, and the remains of teſtaceous and other re, a 
The moſt frequent and moſt ridiculous of all * 1 
opinions about theſe, is their having originally - * 
to creatures of the human ſpecies; yet many, cen © 


, | | hem 
the more intelligent part of the world, have 3 


zr tebræ of a 9/04 
for the remains of giants. The ver | its fns 


been miſtaken for thoſe of a giant, and 2 part - 
for a hand, and ſo of the reſt. While the _ N 
ready to ſpread the marvel, than to enquite ——— brig 
have made computations of the height 0 4 and fron 
whom bones of that ſize muſt have belonge * n 
their proportion iu regard to thoſe of oe 3 md 
man ſize, have found the giant who poſſe w much leſs 
have been ninety or a hundred fect high aught them, 
| pains in comparative anatomy would have taug that 
9 | 


more 


5 never could have belonged to any human body 
e ern. Acad. Par. 1727. | | 


ng, and ſeven and a half round; the body 
very ciel through its whole length, not unlike the 
a. pi a bird; the mouth without teeth; the eyes large 
= eye-lids ſmall; the ſpout-hole on the top of the 
, ad femicircular, with the corners pointed towards the 
111 the pectoral fins ſeventeen inches long; the back 
yu placed nearer the tail than the head, and a foot long; 
the Dreadth of the tail three feet two inches. 'Theſe fiſh 
ſometimes grow to the length of twenty feet; they make 
little noiſe in blowing, are very tame, come very near 
the ſhips, and will accompany them a great way. 


WAL E; fin-back, bale&na phyfalus of Linneus, called alſo | 


N-, is diſtinguiſhed from the common whale by a 
un on the back, placed very low, and near the tail; its 
tenvth is equal to that of the common kind, but much 
more lender z it is furniſhed with whale-bone in the up- 

er jaws mixed with hairs, but ſhort and knotty, and of 
jittle value; the blubber on the body is very inconſider- 
able; it is alſo extremely fierce and active, ſo that the 
capture of it is dangerous, and the fiſhermen have ne- 


count of its leſt 3 the lips of this ſpecies are brown, and 
like a twiſted rope; the ſpout-hole 1s, as it were, ſplit 
in the top of its head, through which it blows water 
with greater violence, and to a greater height, than the 
common whale, The fiſhermen are not fond of ſeeing 
it; for on its appearance the others retire out of thoſe 
ſeas. 1 5 - | | 

WAL E, pike-headed, balæna boops of Linnæus, is a ſpe- 
cies which takes its name from the ſhape of its noſe, | 
which is narrower and {harper pointed than that of other 
 quhales. The length of one taken on the coaſt of Scot- 
land, obſerved by fir Robert Sibbald, was torty-fix feet, 
and its greateſt circumference twenty; the head of an 
oblong form, floping down, and becoming narrower to- 


inches from the end of the noſe, ſeparated by a thin di- 
viſion ; the eyes ſmall 3 the peCtorai fins five feet long, 


and a half from the tail, inſtead of a back-fin, was a 
hard horny protuberance ; the tail was nine feet and a 


characterized by having the lower lip broader than the 
upper, and of a ſemicircular form. That taken in 1692 
near Abe rcorn-caſtle, and deſcribed by Mr. Pennant, 


five; the rictus, or gape, very wide; the tongue fifteen 
feet and a half long; the mouth furniſhed with ſhort 
whale-bone, about three feet in length; on the forehead 


placed thirteen feet from the end of the noſe; the pec- 
. toral fins ten feet long; the back-fin about three feet 
high, placed near the tail, which was eighteen feet 


to feed on herrings. 


9PERMACETTI,. : 


dar's Nat. Hiſt. of Norway, vol. ii. p. 118, &c. Crantz's 
litt. of Greenland, vol. i. p. 106, &c. Pennant's Brit. 


P. 424, & c. 1 
Wials-bone, a commodity procured from the whiſkers of 


bulks, lcreens, & | 
WyaLt-fins, a name improperly given to whalebone. 


WHAME, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by the peo- 
ple of ſome parts of England to the burrel-fly or wa 1N- 
3 a ſpecies of bee- fly very troubleſome to horſes. 
HARP, a perpendicular building of wood or ſtone, 


ni 
Francs, tackles, capſterns, &c. See Artificial PoRTSs. 


2 fee paid for the landing of goods on a wharf, or for 
'pping them off, is called wharfage. And the perſon 


egy wor fage, XC. is called the wharfinger. 
a 1 * 1 in Botany, a genus of the triandria di- 
8 wa os ts characters are theſe: it has an oval, 
2 32 ement, with two valves, which encloſe two 

Ne he's . d. ; the 2 have a double valve, as large 

5 N ement; the outer valye is bellied and acute- 
. ed, the inner is plain; the flowers have three hair- 


d, boitle-head, or nebbe-haul, is a ſpecies four- | 


the forehead high, the noſe depreſſed, and | 


Iefted it: however, the Greenianders eſteem it on ac- 


ward the noſe, having two ſpout-holes at ſix feet eight | 
and one and a half broad; on the back, about eight feet | 


half broad; the belly uneven, and formed into folds | 
running lengthways; the ſkin extremely ſmooth and | 
bright; that on the back black, and on the belly white. | 
WHALE, round-lipped, balæna muſculus of Linnzeus, is 


Vas feventy-eight ſeet long, the circumference thirty- 
were two ſpouts of a pyramidal form; the eyes were| 


broad, and the belly full of folds. This ſpecies is ſaid 
WraLr, ſpermaceti. See Cacharor, PHYSETER, and 


See on the ſubjects of the preceding articles, Pontopid- | 
Zool. vol. iii. p. 50, &c. Phil. Tranſ. abr. vol. vill. 
the common whale, uſed as a ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, | 
WHALE-fifhery, See FisHERY. oy 


railed on the thore of a road or harbour, for the conve- | 
ence of Jading or diſcharging a veſlel, by means of 


who has the overſight and direction of the wharf, re- | 


e ſtamina, termi | 
Vor. IV, N* 200 by oblong forked ſummits, and 


a top-ſhaped germen, ſupporting two hairy reflexed 
ityles, crowned by feathered ſtigmas; the germen after- 
ward becomes an oblong oval ſeed, obtuſe at both ends, 
convex on one fide, and channelled on the other, wrap- 
ped up in the petal of the flower. Miller enumerates 
four, and Linnzus eleven ſpecies. 4 
The firſt ſort, mentioned by Mr. Miller, is the winter 
wheat without awns, or common evheat, which is ſown 
in moſt parts of England; the ſpikes or ears of this are 
long; the grains are ranged in four rows, and lie over 
each other like the ſcales of fiſh; the chaff is ſmooth, 
and 1s not terminated by awns or beards. The ſecond 
ſort is called ſummer or ſpring wheat, which ripens much 
earlier than the other, and therefore has often been ſown 
in the ſpring of the year; but in a wet ſeaſon, it grows 
tall, and has very thin grains; ſo that, unleſs the winter 
corn is 1njured, the practice of ſowing wheat in the ſpring 
is rarely uſed, The third fort is called in ſome places 


grey wheat, in others duck-bill wheat, and grey pollard ; 


and in Suſſex is generally known by the title of Fuller's 


<vheat : this ſort grows very tall, and if it is ſown tos 


thick, is apt to lodge with rain and wind, as the ears are 
large and heavy; the awns are long, and the chaff hairy, 
which detains the moiſturez and for this reaſon many 
people do not chuſe to cultivate it ; but where the roots 
are at a proper diſtance, they will put out many ſtalks, 
and the ſtalks will be ſtronger; and the grain of this ſort 
produces more flour in proportion than any of the other 
ſorts. 'The fourth ſort is more cultivated in Oxfordſhire 
and Berkſhire, than in any other part of England ; the 


ears are formed like a cone, whence it has had the title 
of cone wheat. Of this ſort there are the white and red. 


The awns are long and rough; and hence the farmers 
ſay it guards the grain from birds, and have therefore 
been induced to ſow it near encloſures, where there are 


| ſhelters for birds. Mr. Tull prefers this ſort ſor owing 


in drills; but Mr. Miller obſerves, that he has ſeen the 


third ſort anſwer much better in the horſe-hoeing huſ- 


bandry. 


It is not eaſy to determine where wheat grows naturally; 
but it has been generally ſuppoſed that Africa is the coun- 
try; becauſe in the earlieſt accounts of wheat, mention 
is made of its being tranſported from thence to other 


countries; and Sicily was the firſt country in Europe 


| Where this grain was cultivated. However, it has been 
very juſtly obſerved by the ancients, as well as moderns, 


that wheat will grow in almoſt any part of the world, 
and that, as it is the plant moſt neceſſary to mankind, ſo 


It is the moſt general and the moſt uſeful. It grows 
well not only in the temperate climates, but in the very 


hot and very cold ones; and when ſown in places where 
it never grew ſpontaneouſly, ſucceeds as well as where it 
has been always common. Tl | 8 55 

The ſucceſs of our crops of wheat in America plainly 


prove this; and in Peru and Chili in particular, where, 


though thoſe countries were very well inhabited, it never 


Was known till the Europeans brought it in, it produces 


as large crops as in any part of Europe. ; 
I heat ſhould be ſown in autumn, and always when the 


ground is moiſt. In the downs of Hampſhire, Wilt- 


ſhire, and Dorſetſhire, farmers begin to ſow their wheat? 


in Auguſt, if any rain has fallen; in low ſtrong lands, 
ſome think it ſufficient to get the wheat into the ground 


by the middle of November; nay, it is ſometimes Chriſt- 


mas, or even later, before all their wheat is ſown. But 
this late wheat, beſides being apt to run too much to 


ſtraw, eſpecially if the ſpring be moiſt, is liable to be 


thrown out of the ground by froſts. In general, all 
wheet ſucceeds beſt upon ſtrong ſoils, eſpecially if they 


have been well drained, fo that the corn lies dry; but as 
ſome ſorts of this grain thrive better in ſome foils than 


in others, particular attention ſhould be had to the na- 


ture of the ſoil in the choice of the grain. Some per- 


ſons have been curious enough to procure their feed wheat 


from Sicily, and it has ſucceeded very wellz but the 


grain of this ſpecies has been too hard for our Engliſh = 


mills to grind. 


The beſt time for ſowing wheat is about the beginning of T 
September, eſpecially it any rain has fallen; a circum- 


ſtance ſo eſſential, that, if the earth be very dry, the 


farmer had better ſtay till ſhowers have moiſtened his 


ſoil, than put his corn into ground where it will not 
grow before it has been wet, whatever be the length of 
time. Mr. Mortimer ſays, he has known wheat to be fo 
muſtied and ſpoiled by lying in the ground, before rain 
came, that it has never grown at all; adding, that he 
has alſo ſeen very good crops of wheat from ſeed ſown 
in July, At all events, the huſbandman ſhould finiſh the 


ſowing of his wheat by the middle of October. The 


land which is uſually allotted for wheat, is laid fallow the 
ſummer before the corn is ſown, during which time it is 
ploughed two or three times, to bring it into a tilth; 
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than it can be ploughed in; for one load of dung ſo ma- 


natural to ſuppoſe, that a large grained wheat will pro— 


mall grained one; but experiments have proved, that 


for the future plants, being crouded together by being 


them for their ſuſtenance, cannot yield ſo plentiful a 
crop as they would otherwiſe produce. A fair trial, ſays 


farmers of their error in this reſpect; for if they exa- 


ten ſtalks, and frequently many more. But a field of 


known to be well covered with healthy, vigorous plants, 


and the oftener and better the ground is ploughed, and 
the more it is laboured with harrows between each 
plonghing, to break and divide the clods, the better will 


the crop, and the fewer weeds will be produced. 
The dung likewiſe ſhould never be laid on the land faſter 


> 


2 


naged is better than three in the uſual method of ſpread- | 
ing it on the ground, and letting it lie expoſed to the ſun 
for a conſiderable time, before it is ploughed into the 
ground. Early ſowings require lets ſeed than late ones; 
becauſe the plants then riſe better, and acquire ſtrength 
to teſiſt the winter's cold. More ſeeds ſhould always be 
allowed for poor lands than for thoſe that are rich ; be- 
cauſe a greater number of plants will periſh in the for- 
mer. Rich lands, ſown early, require the leaſt feed of 
any. Another circumſtance which the farmer ſhould 
carefully attend to in ſowing, is, that his eſtimate of 
ſeed be formed, not from the capacity of any particular 
meaſure, but from the number of grains which that mea- 
ſure will contain; becauſe the grains of ſome crops of | 
wheat are much larger than thoſe of others, though of 

the ſame ſpecies, and perhaps equally good. It is very 


duce larger and finer plants, and larger grain, than a 


the ſmalleſt grained wheat produces as large plants as the 
largeſt, and thoſe with as great ears and as big ſeeds; 
but the young plants appear ſmaller and poorer. In the| 
choice of the ſeeds for ſowing, particular attention ſhould | 


be paid to the land upon which they grew; for if it is] 
light land, the wheat which grew upon ſtrong land is the 

beſt, and vice ver ſa. See Change of SEED, and Stceping 
| of SEED. c | | | | | 
Inſtead of the uſual allowance of three buſhels of ſeed- 


wheat to an acre of land, repeated trials have ſhewn, 
that half that quantity is generally more than ſufficient: 


ſown too thick, and not having ſpace enough allowed 


Mr. Miller, made with proper care, would ſoon convince 


mine a field of corn ſown in the common way, they will 
find ſew plants with more than two or three ſtalks, un-| 
leſs by chance, where ſome of them ſtand fo as to have 
room to ſpread : theſe, indeed, will have ſix, eight, or 


wheat ſown with only a buſhel of good corn, has been 
each of which has had from fix to fourteen, or more, 


ſtalks, crowned with long, well-nouriſhed ears, full of 
fine plump grain, of which it has yielded a much greater 


quantity than any of the e grounds ſown | 
with the common allowance. | 

the roots ſtand at a proper diſtance from each other, few | 
of them will produce leſs than the above mentioned num- | 


the land is good, and 


ber of ſtalks and ears. But farmers think they ſhall have 
no crop, if the ground is not covered with the blades of 
corn by the ſpring ; whereas if they would have patience 
to wait till the roots put out their ſtems, they would be 


convinced of the contrary ; eſpecially if they would draw | 


a weighty roller over the wheat in March, which would | 
make it ſpread, and cloſe the earth to the roots, ſo that 


they would produce the more ſtalks. More ſeed is com-| 
' monly ſown upon ground newly broken up, than upon 
that which has been longer in tillage.  _ | 
As wheat remains a longer time upon the ground than 


molt other ſorts of corn, it requires a greater ſtock of 
nouriſhment to lengthen and fill the ears; and, there- 
fore, if the dreſſing is exhauſted in winter, the corn will 
have but ſhort lean ears, nor will the grain afford much 
flour; ſo that it often happens that a light dreſſing of 
ſoot in the ſpring, at the time the wheat is beginning to 


ſtalk, is more ſerviceable to the crop than a dreſſing of | 
dung laid on the land before it is ploughed. Beſides, 
deep ploughiug, where the ground admits of it, will alſo| 
be of great benefit to the corn; for the ſmall fibres of 


the roots, which are the mouths that ſupply the nouriſh- 
ment, extend themſelves very deep (more than three feet) 
into the ground; and, therefore, it is of great advantage 
to the crop to have the ground ſtirred and looſened to a 
proper depth; as the roots will thus find a ſupply of 
paſture for the nouriſhment and augmentation of the 


cats, at the time when they are forming, and when it is 


moſt required. | 

The general practice is to ſow wheat under furrows, 
which is moſt adviſeable, if the ſoil is ſhallow, to prevent 
the plants being thrown out by the winter froſts, or their 
roots being left bare by the drying winds of ſpring. 
Some ſow in broad caſt, either with a ſingle caſt, or 


at the ſame time, this will be found of great ſervice to 


air and dews, for the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear, To 


rendered leſs perfect in their productions, but often eren 
killed, by ſtripping them of their leaves; and this is con- 


chat ſheep ſhould never be turned into wheat after | 


with an account of their different ſucceſs, in the 


double bout, harrowing once between; after which the 
ground is again harrowed ſeveral times, till the ſeed is 


well covered. However, in this manner 
of it will become the prey of birds; and on 
hand, in planting the corn deep, there is the other 
danger of its being eaten off by worms betwee © greateſt 
and the blade. It is very neceſſary to ruard a the fry 
rooks, juſt at the time when the wheat i; se the 
Theſe miſchievous birds perceive it wounß up, 


b . . 
much ſooner than the farmer can, by \Prou 
ſhoot to pick it up. They muſt, therefore, be Abr 


kept off the ground for a weck or te 1 

till the rech ene. up, and the grain 1 bent 
its flour, as to be of no value to them, and ſy ol 
give themſelves no trouble in picking it up, The! wil 
never moleſt the wheat which is ſown about Micha "og 
for at this ſeaſon there is ſo much grain of the 15 Tl 
veſt ſcattered about the fields, where it has vow * 6 
they find it more eaſy to gather up that, than 0 f an 
under ground for it in the new-ſown lands. eh 
No part of huſbandry requires the farmer's ate ti 

more than the keeping of his land free from weeds * 
this purpoſe Mr. Miller recommends the method n. 
practiſed by good kitchen gardeners ; that is, the me 
uſe of ſmall kind of hoes for cleaning the wheat ear) 1 
the ſpring, before the ground is covered with the blade 
of corn. With theſe inſtruments, all the low as well a 
the tall weeds will be cut up; and if it is performed 1 
dry weather, the weeds, being then ſmall, will ſoon the 
Where the ground happens to be very full of weed ' 
may be neceſſary to go over it a ſecond time, about 1 
fortnight after the firſt hoeing, to cut up any remainin 
weeds. By laying the ground clean at this time, the 
corn will not be robbed of its nouriſhment; and there 
will not be time for the weeds to grow, ſo as to Prejudice 
it much afterwards; for the ground will be ſo much 
ſhaded by the corn, as to keep down the weeds ; ſo thy 
they cannot have time to ripen their ſeeds before harveſt. 
If the roots of corn are cut up where they are too Cloſe, 


of ſowing, my ch 


thoſe that remain. Both the advantages of having the 
plants of corn at proper diſtances from each other, and 
of keeping them quite free from weeds, which canndt 
be completely obtained in the common method of ſon- 
ing, are nevertheleſs fully attainable in the new buſban- 


rv. 5 : 
We ſhall here add, that Mr. Duhamel and Mr. Milk 
concur in condemning the practice of turning ſheep int 
the fields of wheat, to eat it down, when it is thou 
to be too rank; becauſe, they ſay, the leaves or bla 
of corn are neceſſary to draw in nouriſhment from the 


ſatisfy himſelf of this, Mr. Miller cut off the leaves of 
ſome plants of wheat, alternately, early in the fpring, 
and always found the ſtalks of theſe plants much ſmaller, 
the ears ſhorter, and the grain poorer, than thoſe of the 
intermediate plants, whoſe blades were not cut. Several 
experiments made by Mr. Duhamel have proved, not 
only that all plants are impeded in their growth, aud 


firmed by Mr. Miller, who adds, that he has ſrequently 
obſerved in gardens, that plants, diveſted only ot their 
lower leaves, plucked off by ignorant perſons, upon 2 
ſuppoſition of their drawing the nouriſhment from the 
head, have been greatly weakened thereby. The ſame 
will undoubtedly hold good with reſpect to corn; belides 
which, cattle, and particularly ſheep, will often bite lo 
cloſe, as to deſtroy the crown of the plant, from which 
its future growth ſhould proceed. However, in many 
places, and particularly in the iſle of Thanet, whers 
there are excellent farmers, this practice is continue; 
for when the wheat is rank, and the weather dry, they 
feed it down with their ſheep, which they think _ 
the wheat branch more, and ſettles the earth about the 
roots of the plant. An experienced farmer Aen. 
middle of February: the beſt time, in general : = 
latter end or middle of January. Muſ. Ruſtic. vol. ur 


p. 151. 5 | 

Many experiments have been tried to the great pres 
_ of multiplying grain, ſome of which are amen, * 
ſophical Pranſactions. Digby mentions 4 plant _ 
* all riſing from one corn, which, by ſteeping in Vs 
ter in which was a ſmall quantity 04 
terwards being watered every day with t 
brought forth two hundred and forty-ſix ſta he 
eighteen thouſand grains; and the laſt es h 
den mentions a thing very obſervable of this ki ning 
from another cauſe ; which is, that the r e before 
field in Cornwall, where a battle had 2 bs on 1 
been fought in the civil wars, brought fort 
cars upon every ſtalk. Me 


3 


. 


worth the farmers while to try them at times, and in a 


tity of ſeed is to be uſed to the ſame quantity of ground 


rive at the art of cauſing every grain of wheat to yield its 


quantity as may be of the bones, ſkins, feathers, and 


together with the refuſe of foods and wearing apparel, 
ſuch as old ſhoes, gloves, or whatever elſe of this kind | 
comes in the way, though horns and hoofs of all animals 


things is got together, let them be ſeparated into two 
or three heaps, according to their different natures ; the 
Hardeſt kinds into one heap, the ſofteſt into another, and 
ſo on. Let each of theſe parcels be put into a large 
wooden veſſel, and a ſufficient quantity of rain or river- 
water be poured on them, that they may ſwim at liberty | 


= 1 from theſe is called the prepared water. 
Let a quantity of plants of any kind, no matter what, be 


quarts of water, and to this ſolution add a ſmall quan- 


quantity of corn that is to be ſown; this is to be ſo 
much, that it ſtands two fingers breadth above the grain. 


when thus Gee 


W H E 


pryme has fairly tried the common and man 

_ 2 which though they have not had wy 
8 menſe products for their ſucceſs as theſe related above, 
yet may ſet the world right as to what they have to ex- 


ch of them promiſe moſt fairly for ſucceſs. His tri- 
—_ made with alum-water, Velo ener, ſolu- 
tion of ſalt of tartar, ſolution of the caput mortuum of 
fal ammoniac, common urine, a ſolution of the common 
nitrom murale, or ſalt of old walls, a ſolution of ſalt- 
etre in water, and noſtoch, or ſtar-jelly; from which 
it appeared, that all theſe ſteepings did no viſible ſer- 
vice to the grain, but that many of them were inju- 
123 very plain, from ſuch experiments, that the 
multiplying of wheat and other grain is rather to be ex- 
fred from the ſowing of it on a good ſoil, and at a 
proper diſtance, than from any of theſe liquors contrived 
to Ber the ſeed-grain in. As moſt of the liquors con- 
trived for this purpoſe are, however, harmleſs, it will be 


regular manner, ſowing the different parts of the ſame 
feld with ſteeped and unſteeped grain, in the ſame pro- 
portion. | ; „ 
Tue experiment of the ſteeping of the grain in the offals 

of animal fubſtances, carries with it evident ſucceſs ; but 
we are to remember, that only a third part of the quan- 


in that method, as is in the common way; and it is more 


than poſſible that the increaſe which attends this method, | 
may be owing to this diſtance of the plants, rather than 


to the good done by the water. Phil. Tranſ, Ny 281. 
p. 1212. See Steeping of SEED. 


grain, is very different in different places, and according 
to various accidents. It has been often attempted to ar- 


ntmolt poſſible increaſe; and if this could be brought 
about on eaſy terms in the large way, ſo as to affect 
whole fields, it is evident that the advantage would be 
very conſiderable. This has been attempted by Valle- 
mont in ſeveral different ways, but with moſt ſucceſs in 
the following: let there be collected together as large a 


other parts of animals, which are thrown away as refuſe, 


are excellent; and, in ſhort, let every thing be collected 
that abounds with ſalts: when a large parcel of theſe 


in it, When the water has ſtood ſo long, that it ſtinks 


burnt with their flowers and ſeeds, and let a lixivial falt 
be made from the aſhes in the common way. Then take 
as many pounds of falt-petre as there are acres of land 
to be employed, and let each pound be diſſolved in twelve 


tity of the lixivial ſalt of the plant. This liquor the au- 
thor calls the univerſal matter of vegetation. When both 
the liquors are thus made, mix together an equal quan- 
tity of each of them; that is, of the prepared water, 
and of the univerſal matter; and let the whole uantity 
be ſo much as will ſerve thoroughly to wet and foak the 


When the grain and the liquor are thus mixed, the light 
grains, which will not grow, will ſwim at the top, and 
may be ſkimmed off, and ſeparated from the reſt. The 
gram at the bottom of the veſſel is to be ſtirred up and 
Turned every two hours: in this manner, the grain is to 
ſoaked twelve hours, and after this the water is to be 
om off, and the grain dried, by lying on a ſieve, or 
ing thin ſpread on the 
ours it is to be ſown in the common way. 
he quantity of ſeed neceſſary for an acre of ground, 
ped, is only one third of the quantity com- 
and this will produce infinitely more grain, 
ch as the land can bear. The liquor, poured 


monly uted, 
and is as my 
off from the 


* 


et from the different ingredients generally uſed, and | 
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be thrown away, but muſt be ſaved; for it will ſerve as 
well for ſeveral more parcels as it did for this. 5 
This was tried in the year 1706, which was the year af- 
ter the book came out, in ſeveral parts of France, and 
that with ſo much ſucceſs, that the author got great re- 
putation, and his book was tranſlated into the German, 
and ſome other languages: Whether the method was 
found afterwards not to ſucceed ſo well, or whether it 

was dropped through mere inadvertence, the thing has 
not been regarded ſince that time; but the proceſs is at 
once ſo cheap and ſo eaſy, that it ſhould ſeem extremely 
worth while to bring it into trial again. Vallemont. Cu- 
rioſ. de Vegetat. | | 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactjons, vol. Iviii. for 1768, 
we have an account of ſome experiments made by Mr. 
Charles Miller, of Cambridge, on the multiplication of 
wheat, by diviſion and tranſplantation. In the firſt in- 
ſtance near two thouſand ears were produced from a ſin- 
gle grain. In another inſtance, a ſingle plant was ſepa- 
rated into eighteen parts, each of which was planted ſe- . 
parately: theſe were again taken up and divided; and 
the ſecond diviſion produced ſixty-ſeven plants, which 


remained through the winter; another diviſion of them 


| 


Itis evident from experience, that the multiplication of 
wheat, that is, the quantity of wheat produced from every | 


very much, ſtrain it off, and keep it in veſſels for uſe. | 
The ſofteſt bodies will give the water this ſtink in five | 
days; the moderately hard ones in ſeven days; and the 
| hardeſt of all in nine days. Theſe laſt are to be broken 
to pieces before they are put into the water. The liquor | 


floor; and after two or three | 


ſoaking of this quantity of grain, is not to 


was made in the ſpring, which produced five hundred 


plants. 'Theſe were, in general, ſtronger than any of 


the wheat in the fields. Some of them produced up- 
wards of a hundred ears from the fingle root; and many 
of the ears meaſured ſeven inches in len th, and contained 
between ſixty and ſeventy grains. The whole number 
of ears produced from one grain of wheat was 21,109, 
which yielded three pecks and three quarters of clear 
corn; the weight of which was forty-ſeven pounds ſe- 
ven ounces, and the number of grains about 576,840. 


If a ſecond diviſion had been made in the ſpring, Mr. 


Miller thinks the number of 'plants would have amount- 
ed, at leaſt, to 2000, inſtead of 500; and the produce 
much enlarged, | | 
There are four ways of augmenting the crops of wheat, 
not in the number of the plants, but in the ſtalks, ears, 


- "and grains * 
The firſt is by increaſing the number of ſtalks from one, 
two, or three, to thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary 
field land; and the crop is augmented by bringing up all 


theſe ſtalks into ear, which is the ſecond way; for if it 


be diligently obſerved, it will be ſound that not one half 


of the ſtalks of wheat, fown in the common way, ever 
come to ear at all; nay, if a ſquare yard of ſown wheat 
be marked out, and the ſtalks thereon numbered in the 
ſpring, it will be found that no leſs than nine parts in ten 
of them are wanting at the harveſt-time. 


An experiment of the advantage of this augmentation was 
made by Mr. Tull in rows of wheat that were equally 
poor; one of theſe rows was increaſed ſo much, as to 


produce more grains than ten of the other, by bringing 
up more of its ſtalks into ears, and alſo by augmenting 
the ears to a much greater bigneſs, which is the third 
way; for it is very certain that the ears will be much 
larger or much ſmaller, according to the quantity of nou- 


Tiſhment that is given them. 


The fourth and laſt way of increaſing the crops of wheat, 


is by cauſing the grain to be much larger in the ears. 
This can no way be done ſo effectually as by late hoeing, 
__ Eſpecially if it be done juſt after the wheat is gone out of 


the bloſſom. Others, however, have recommended hoe- 
ing, juſt before the wheat blows. By this means the 
grains will weigh twice as much as thoſe produced in the 
ſame ſort of wheat, when this late hoeing has been 
omitted; their number, at the ſame time, is the ſame in 
the ear; and as the wheat is fold not by tale, but by 

meaſure, the farmer's gain is double in this caſe, the 


wheat meaſuring juſt twice as much as it would other- 
wiſe have done. | 


Thus by increafing the number of the ſtalks, bringing 


more of them up into the ear, making the ears larger, 
and the grains larger, plumper, and fuller in every ear; 


the method of horſe-hoeing, by which alone this can be 


effected, makes a larger crop out of the tenth part of the 


number of plants, than in the common way: but all 


theſe advantages will be loſt by thoſe who, though they 
ive into the horſe-hoeing way, yet will not allow the ſix 
| 4th intervals between the rows; for it is owing to this 
great ſpace of ground alone, that as much nouriſhment 
may be given to the wheat as the farmer pleaſes. | 
In the method by theſe wide intervals, we can raiſe a 
larger crop of Fil os with leſs labour, leſs ſeed, no dung, 
and no fallowing ; but not without-a competent quantity 
of earth, which 1s the cheapeſt thing given to corn, 'The 
earth of a whole good acre being Put about the tenth 
part of the expence, and of indifferent land but about a 
twentieth. | 
The crop enjoys all the earth; for between the laſt hoe- 
ing and the . there remains nothing but a ſpace of 


empty 


and the oftener and better the ground is ploughed, and 
the more it is laboured with harrows between each 
loughing, to break and divide the clods, the better will 
the crop, and the fewer weeds will be produced. 


The dung likewiſe ſhould never be laid on the land faſter 
than jt can be ploughed in ; for one load of dung ſo ma- 


naged is better than three in the uſual method of ſpread- | 


ing it on the ground, and letting it lie expoſed to the ſun 
for a conſiderable time, before it is ploughed into the 
ground. Early ſowings require lefs feed than late ones; 
becauſe the plants then riſe better, and acquire ſtrength 
to reſiſt the winter's cold. More ſeeds ſhould always be 
allowed for poor lands than for thoſe that are rich; be- 
cauſe a greater number of plants will periſh in the for- 
mer. Rich lands, ſown early, require the leaſt feed of 
any. Another circumſtance which the farmer ſhould 
carefully attend to in ſowing, is, that his eſtimate of 


ſeed be formed, not from the capacity of any particular 


meaſure, but from the number of grains which that mea- 
ſure will contain; becauſe the grains of ſome crops of 


. wheat are much larger than thoſe of others, though of 


the ſame ſpecies, and perhaps equally good. It is very 
natural to ſuppoſe, that a large grained wheat will pro- 
duce larger and finer plants, and larger grain, than a 
ſmall grained one; but experiments have proved, that 
the ſmalleſt grained wheat produces as large plants as the 
largeſt, and thoſe with as great ears and as big ſeeds; 


but the young plants appear ſmaller and poorer. In the 


choice of the ſeeds for ſowing, particular attention ſhould 
be paid to the land upon which they grew ; for if it is 
light land, the wheat which grew upon ſtrong land is the 
beſt, and vice verſa. See Change of SEED, and Stecping 
of SEED. | | 


Inſtead of the uſual allowance of three buſhels of ſced- 


wheat to an acre of land, repeated trials have ſhewn, 


that half that quantity is generally more than ſufficient : | 


for the future plants, being crouded together by being 


them for their ſuſtenance, cannot yield fo plentiful a 


crop as they would otherwiſe produce. A fair trial, ſays 
Mr. Miller, made with proper care, would ſoon convince| 
| farmers of their error in this reſpect ; for if they exa- 


mine a field of corn ſown in the common way, they will 


find ſew plants with more than two or three ſtalks, un- 
leſs by chance, where ſome of them ſtand ſo as to have 


room to ſpread : theſe, indeed, will have fix, eight, or 
ten ſtalks, and N many more. But a field of 
wheat ſown with only a | 


each of which has had from fix to fourteen, or more, 
ſtalks, crowned with long, well-nouriſhed ears, full of 
fine plump grain, of which it has yielded a much greater 
quantity than any of the ys Es. grounds ſown 
with the common allowance. If the land is good, and 


the roots ſtand at a proper diſtance from each other, few 
of them will produce leſs than the above mentioned num- 


ber of ſtalks and ears. But farmers think they ſhall have 
no crop, if the ground is not covered with the blades of 
corn by the ſpring ; whereas if they would have patience 
to wait till the roots put out their ſtems, they would be 


convinced of the contrary ; eſpecially if they would draw | 
a weighty roller over the wheat in March, which would | 


make it ſpread, and cloſe the earth to the roots, ſo that 
they would produce the more ſtalks. More fſecd is com- 
monly ſown upon ground newly broken up, than upon 
that which has been longer in tillage. | Be 


As wheat remains a longer time upon the ground than| 
moſt other ſorts of corn, it requires a greater ſtock of| 


nouriſhment to lengthen and fill the ears; and, there- 
fore, if the dreſſing is exhauſted in winter, the corn will 
have but ſhort lean ears, nor will the grain afford much 
flour; ſo that it often happens that a light dreſſing of 
ſoot in the ſpring, at the time the wheat is beginning to 
ſtalk, is more ſerviceable to the crop than a dreſſing of 


dung laid on the land before it is ploughed. Beſides, | 


deep ploughing, where the ground admits of it, will alſo 


be of great benefit to the corn; for the ſmall fibres of | 


the roots, which are the mouths that ſupply the nouriſh- 


ment, extend themſelves very deep (more than three feet) | 
into the ground; and, therefore, it is of great advantage 


to the crop to have the ground ſtirred and looſened to a 
proper depth; as the roots will thus find a ſupply of 
paſture for the nouriſhment and augmentation of the 


ears, at the time when they are forming, and when it is| 


moſt required. | | 
The general practice is to ſow wheat under furrows, 


which is moſt adviſcable, if the ſoil is ſhallow, to prevent 


the plants being thrown out by the winter froſts, or their 
roots being leſt bare by the dryin 
Some ſow in broad caſt, either with a ſingle caſt, or 
double bout, harrowing once between; after which the 
ground is again harrowed ſeveral times, till the ſeed is 


2 


winds of ſpring. 


ſown too thick, and not having ſpace enough allowed 


uſhel of good corn, has been 
known to be well covered with healthy, vigorous plants, 


1 


will not be time for the weeds to grow, ſo as to Prejudice 


| ſhaded by the corn, as to keep down the weeds ; ſo thi 


We ſhall here add, that Mr. Duhamel and Mr. Mille 


experiments made by Mr. Duhamel have proved, not 


lower leaves, plucked off by ignorant perſons, upon 3 


| head, have been greatly weakened thereby. The ſame 
will undoubtedly hold good with reſpect to corn; beſides 


feed it down with their ſheep, which they think makes 


ears upon every ſtalk. 
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well covered. However, in this m 
of it will become the prey of birds ; 185 MM 
hand, in planting the corn deep, there %y 
danger of its being eaten off by worms bet 

and the blade. It is very neceſſar 
rooks, juſt at the time when the 2 
Theſe miſchievous birds perceive it > up. 
much ſooner than the farmer can, and Rk, bo pro 
thoot to pick it up. They muſt, therefore, he y the 
kept off the ground for a week or ten days at 2 
till the blade grows up, and the grain is { erbaute 
its flour, as to be of no value to them and ry i of 
give themſelves no trouble in picking it up, Thel will 
never moleſt the wheat which is ſown about Micha "ng 
for at this ſeaſon there is ſo much grain of the " 1 * 
veſt ſcattered about the fields, where it has n 4 har. 
they find it more eaſy to gather up that, than 01 . 
under ground for it in the new-ſown lands, fc 
No part of hutbandry requires the farmer atte ti 
more than the keeping of his land free from weeds "Mo 
this purpoſe Mr. Miller recommends the method : 
practiſed by good kitchen gardeners ; that is, the makin 
uſe of ſmall kind of hoes for cleaning the wheat ca; 1 
the ſpring, before the ground is covered with the dae 
of corn. With theſe inſtruments, all the low as wel 
the tall weeds will be cut up; and if it is performed 1 
dry weather, the weeds, being then ſmall, will ſoon te 
Where the ground happens to be very full of weed, i. 
may be neceſſary to go over it a ſecond time, about 2 
fortnight after the firſt hoeing, to cut up any remainjr 
weeds. By laying the ground clean at this time, the 
corn will not be robbed of its nouriſhment; and then 


it much afterwards; for the ground will be {6 much 


they cannot have time to ripen their ſeeds before harref, 
If the roots of corn are cut up where they are too cloſe 
at the ſame time, this will be-found of great ſervice s 
thoſe that remain. Both the advantages of having the 
plants of corn at proper diſtances from each other, an 
of keeping them quite free from weeds, which canng 
be completely obtained in the common method of foy- 
ing, are nevertheleſs fully attainable in the new huſbal. 
dry. | 1 | 


concur in condemning the practice of turning ſheep inn 
the fields of wheat, to eat it down, when it is thougt 
to be too rank; becauſe, they ſay, the leaves or bl: 
of corn are neceſſary to draw in nouriſhment from the 
air and dews, for the increaſe of the ſtalk and ear, 1» 
ſatisfy himſelf of this, Mr. Miller cut off the leaves f 
ſome plants of wheat, alternately, early in the ſpring, 
and always found the ſtalks of theſe plants much ſmaller, 
the ears ſhorter, and the grain poorer, than thoſe of the 
intermediate plants, whoſe blades were not cut, Several 


only that all plants are impeded in their growth, aud 
rendered leſs perfect in their productions, but often eren 
killed, by ſtripping them of their leaves; and this is con- 
firmed by Mr. Miller, who adds, that he has ſrequentiy 
obſerved in gardens, that plants, diveſted only of ther 


ſuppoſition of their drawing the nouriſhment from the 


which, cattle, and particularly ſheep, will often bite lo 
cloſe, as to deſtroy the crown of the plant, from which 
its future growth ſhould proceed. However, many 
places, and particularly in the iſle of Thanet, whers 
there are excellent farmers, this practice is continued; 
for when the wheat is rank, and the weather dry, they 


the wheat branch more, and ſettles the earth about the 
roots of the plant. An experienced farmer _ 
that ſheep ſhould never be turned into wheat after 5 
middle of February: the beſt time, in pres : - 
latter end or middle of January. Mul. ultic. ral Wh 


* 151. £ | | . | t urpoſe 
any experiments have been tried to the great p = 
of multiplying grain, ſome of which are 5 5 
with an account of their different ſucceſs, in the b bar- 
ſophical Tranſactions. Digby mentions 2 plant 1 58 
ley, all riſing from one corn, which, by para on 1 
ter in which was a ſmall quantity of N water, 
terwards being watered every day with the __ 155 
brought forth two hundred and forty-lix ſtalks, 55 * 
eighteen thouſand grains; and the laſt 2 _ 
den mentions a thing very obſervable of this 6 rr 
from another cauſe; which is, that che corn 10 e before 
field in Cornwall, where a battle had a N 5 + fi 
been fought in the civil wars, brought forth 100 


Ar, 
3 


regular manner, ſowing the different parts of the ſame 


than poſſible that the increaſe which attends this method, 


about on eaſy terms in the large way, ſo as to affect 
whole fields, it is evident that the advantage would be 
very conſiderable. This has been attempted by Valle- 


the following: let there be collected together as large a 


things is got together, let them be ſeparated into two 
or three heaps, according to their different natures z the 
Hardeſt kinds into one heap, the ſofteſt into another, and 


wooden veſſel, and a ſufficient quantity of rain or river- 
water be poured on them, that they may ſwim at liberty 


be made from the aſhes in the common way. Then take 


quarts of water, and to this ſolution add a ſmall quan- 
_ ty of the lixivial'ſalt of the plant. This liquor the au- 


Brains, which will not gre 
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: menſe products for their ſucceſs as theſe related above, 
= may ſet the world right as to what they have to ex- 


ect from the different ingredients generally uſed, and 


which of them promiſe molt fairly for ſucceſs. His tri- 
als were made with alum- water, brimſtone-water, ſolu- 
tion of ſalt of tartar, ſolution of the caput mortuum of 
{al ammoniac, common urine, a ſolution of the common 
nitrom murale, or ſalt of old walls, a ſolution of ſalt- 
etre in water, and noſtoch, or ſtar-jelly ; from which 
it appeared, that all theſe ſteepings did no viſible ſer- 
vice to the grain, but that many of them were inju- 
* ſans very plain, from ſuch experiments, that the 
multiplying of wheat and other grain is rather to be ex- 

fed from the ſowing of it on a good ſoil, and at a 
roper diſtance, than from any of theſe liquors contrived 
to heap the ſeed-grain in. As moſt of the liquors con- 
trived for this purpoſe are, however, harmleſs, it will be 
worth the farmers while to try them at times, and in a 


feld with ſteeped and unſteeped grain, in the ſame pro- 
ortion. 5 | | 
The experiment of the ſteeping of-the grain in the offals 
of animal fubſtances, carries with it evident ſucceſs; but 
we are to remember, that only a third part of the quan- 


tity of ſeed is to be uſed to the ſame quantity of ground | 


in that method, as is in the common way; and it is more 


may be owing to this diſtance of the plants, rather than 


to the good done by the water. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 281. | 


p. 1212. See Steeping of SEED. 
It is evident from experience, that the multiplication of 
wheat, that is, the quantity of wheat produced from every 
grain, is very different in different places, and according 
to various accidents. It has been often attempted to ar- 
rive at the art of cauſing every grain of wheat to yield its 
ntmolt poſſible increaſe; and if this could be brought 


mont in ſeveral different ways, but with moſt ſucceſs in 


quantity as may be of the bones, ſkins, feathers, and 
other parts of animals, which are thrown away as refuſe, 
together with the refuſe of foods and wearing apparel, 
ſuch as old ſhoes, gloves, or whatever elſe of this kind 
comes in the way, though horns and hoofs of all animals 


are excellent; and, in ſhort, let every thing be colleCted | 


that abounds with ſalts: when a large parcel of theſe 


ſo on. Let each of theſe parcels be put into a large 


in it. When the water has ſtood ſo long, that it ſtinks 


very much, ſtrain it off, and keep it in veſſels for uſe. | 
Ihe ſofteſt bodies will give the water this ſtink in five 
days; the moderately hard ones in ſeven days; and the | 
hardeſt of all in nine days. Theſe laſt are to be broken 


to pieces before they are put into the water. The liquor 
prepared from theſe is called the prepared water. : 


Let a quantity of plants of any kind, no matter what, be 


burnt with their flowers and ſeeds, and let a lixivial ſalt 


as many pounds of ſalt-petre as there are acres of land 
to be employed, and let each pound be diſſolved in twelve 


thor calls the univerſal matter of vegetation. When both 


the liquors are thus made, mix together an equal quan- 


tity of each of them; 
and of 


be ſo 


0 that is, of the prepared water, 
the univerſal matter; and let the whole quantity 


much, that it ſtands two fingers breadth above the grain. 
When the grain and the liquor are thus mixed, the light 

1 grow, will ſwim at the top, and 
may be ſkimmed off, and ſeparated from the reſt. The 
Sram at the bottom of the veſſel is to be ſtirred up and 
turned every two hours: in this manner, the grain 1s to 


ſoaked twelve hours, and after this the water is to be 
. and the grain dried, by lying on a ſieve, or 
uin 


thin ſpread on the floor; and after two or three 

8 it is to be ſown in the common way. 

> quantity of ſeed neceſſary for an acre of ground, 

en thus ſteeped, is only one third of the quantity com- 

22 uled, and this will produce infinitely more grain, 
as much as the land can bear. The liquor, poured 


| ja Pryme has fairly tried the common and 3 
| = 2 which though they have not had el 


much as will ſerve thoroughly to wet and ſoak the | 
' Quantity of corn that is to be ſown; this is to be ſo 


off from the ſoaking of this quantity of grain, is not to 


* 
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be thrown away, but muſt be ſaved; for it will ſerve as 
well for ſeveral more parcels as it did for this. 5 
This was tried in the year 1706, which was the year af- 


ter the book came out, in ſeveral parts of France, and 


that with ſo much ſucceſs, that the author got great re- 


putation, and his book was tranſlated into the German, 
and ſome other languages. Whether the method was 


found afterwards not to ſucceed ſo well, or whether it 
was dropped through mere inadvertence, the thing has 
not been regarded ſince that time; but the proceſs is at 
once ſo cheap and ſo eaſy, that it ſhould ſeem extremely 


worth while to bring it into trial again. Vallemont. Cu- 


rioſ. de Vegetat. HE 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactjons, vol. Iviii. for 1768, 
we have an account of ſome experiments made by Mr. 
Charles Miller, of Cambridge, on the multiplication of 
wheat, by diviſion and tranſplantation. In the firſt in- 
ſtance near two thouſand ears were produced from a ſin- 
gle grain. In another inſtance, a ſingle plant was ſepa- 
rated into eighteen parts, each of which was planted ſe- 
parately: theſe were again taken up and divided; and 
the ſecond diviſion produced ſixty-ſeven plants, which 
remained through the winter; another diviſion of them 
was made in the ſpring, which produced five hundred 


plants. Theſe were, in general, ſtronger than any of 
the wheat in the fields. Some of them produced up- 


wards of a hundred ears from the fingle root; and many 


of the ears meaſured ſeven inches in length, and contained 


between ſixty and ſeventy grains. The whole number 
of ears produced from one grain of wheat was 21,109, 
which yielded three pecks and three quarters of clear 


corn; the weight of which was forty-ſeven paunds ſe- 


ven ounces, and the number of grains about 576,840. 
If a ſecond diviſion had been made in the ſpring, Mr. 
Miller thinks the number of plants would have amount- 


ed, at leaſt, to 2000, inſtead of 500; and the produce 
much enlarged. | | | 


There are four ways of augmenting the crops of wheat, 
not in the number of the plants, but in the ſtalks, ears, 


and grains. CS 5 
The firſt is by increaſing the number of ſtalks from one, 


two, or three, to thirty or forty in each plant, in ordinary 


field land; and the crop is augmented by bringing up all 
theſe ſtalks into ear, which is the ſecond way; for if it 
be diligently obſerved, it will be ſound that not one half 
of the ſtalks of wheat, ſown in the common way, ever 
come to ear at all; nay, if a ſquare yard of ſown wheat 


be marked out, and the ſtalks thereon numbered in the 


ſpring, it will be found that no leſs than nine parts in ten 
of them are wanting at the harveſt-time. | 
An experiment of the advantage of this augmentation was 
made by Mr. Tull in rows of wheat that were equally 
poor; one of theſe rows was increaſed ſo much, as to 
produce more grains than ten of the other, by bringing 
up more of its ſtalks into ears, and alſo by augmenting 


the ears to a much greater bigneſs, which is the third 

way; for it is very certain that the ears will be much 
larger or much ſmaller, according to the quantity of nou- 

Tiſhment that is given them. 5 


The fourth and laſt way of increaſing the crops of wheat, 


is by cauſing the grain to be much larger in the ears. 
This can no way be done fo effectually as by late hoeing, 
_ eſpecially if it be done juſt after the wheat is gone out of 


the bloſſom. Others, however, have recommended hoe- 


ing, juſt before the wheat blows. By this means the 
grains will weigh twice as much as thoſe produced in the 
| ſame ſort of wheat, when this late hoeing has been 


omitted ; their number, at the ſame time, is the ſame in 


the ear; and as the wheat is ſold not by tale, but by 


meaſure, the farmer's gain is double in this caſe, the 
wheat meaſuring juſt twice as much as it would other- 
wiſe have done. 1 3 | 5 

Thus by increaſing the number of the ſtalks, bringing 
more of them up into the ear, making the ears larger, 
and the grains larger, plumper, and fuller in every ear; 
the method of horſe-hoeing, by which alone this can be 


effected, makes a larger crop out of the tenth part of the 
number of plants, than in the common way : but all 


theſe advantages will be loſt by thoſe who, though they 


give into the horſe-hoeing way, yet will not allow the ſix 


feet intervals between the rows; for it is owing to this 
great ſpace of ground alone, that as much nouriſhment 
may be given to the wheat as the farmer pleaſes. 


In the method by: theſe wide intervals, we can raiſe a 


larger crop of wheat with leſs labour, leſs ſeed, no dung, 
and no fallowing ; but not without a competent quantity 
of earth, which 1s the cheapeſt thing given to corn. 'The 
earth of a whole good acre being but about the tenth 


part of the expence, and of indifferent land but about a 


twentieth. | 
The crop a” all the earth; for between the laſt hoe- 
ing and the harveſt, there remains nothing but a ſpace of 


empty 
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enough to pulverize it. | 
The horſe-hoe, well applied, ſupplies the uſe of dung and 


therefore an acre of land that ſhould produce every year 
eight buſhels, without any expence, would be accounted 
a very profitable one. Now an acre of land drilled with 
- wheat, and horſe-hoed, will produce ſixteen buſhels of | 


therefore keep his wheat when it is fold cheaper than that 


Some people, who have known this ſecret, have made 


- ſhillings a buſhel in the markets, and then preſerving it 
in this manner till a dearer time. The method is to dry 


this heat, is twelve hours, but ſometimes four hours are 


Wheat. 3 | 
Though all ſorts of vegetables may have great benefit 


_ ſupply of nouriſhment, in proportion to that longer time; 
Not that the wheat in its infancy conſumes the ſtock of | 


long interval between winter and the ſpring ſeed-times, 


lage, is loſt both in light and ſtrong lands. 


and yet all this trouble and expence are ſo fur loſt, that if 


oY 

empty mould in the middle. of the intervals. Farmers 
do not grudge the price of three or four pounds in the 
buying and carriage of dung for an acre ; but they think 
themſelves undone if they afford an extraordinary eigh- 
teen-pennyworth of earth to the wide intervals of an 
acre, not conſidering that earth is at once the beſt and 
the cheapeſt entertainment that can be given to plants ; 
for at five and fix pence rent, which is common to ſome 
land in many parts of the kingdom, the whole earth be- 
longing to each of the rows colts only fix pence 3 that is, 
a penny for a foot broad and fix hundred and fixty feet 
long, that being the ſixty-ſixth part of an acre. But the 
vulgar count this expence of a foot breadth of ground 
not as they ought, only as part of the rent, but as an 
eleventh part of their own uſual charges added to the 
rent. | | 

If the intervals are narrower in deep land, there might 
be earth enough in them ; but there would not be room 


fallow ; but it cannot ſupply the uſe of the earth, though 
it can infinitely increaſe the virtue of it, where there 1s 
any reaſonable quantity. | 

The mean price of wheat, between dear and cheap, is 
reckoned by Mr. Tull at five ſhillings a buſhel; and 


wheat eaſily, with the expence only of ten or fifteen fhil- 
lings, and this is a third part more profitable. | 

It is commonly computed that the farmer cannot live, if 
wheat be ſold was under five ſhillings a buſhel; he mult 


in the markets; and the common method is to keep it in 
the ſtraw, taking care to keep away the mice. The ſe- 
cureſt method of all is to dry the wheat in the grain; 
but this many are afraid to practiſe, 


great profit by buying up the wheat, when under three 


It in a malt-kiln, but with no other fuel than wheat- 
ſtraw, never ſuffering it to have any ſtronger heat than 
that of the ſun. The longeſt time the wheat need lie in 


ſufficient z according to its dampneſs when bought, and 
the time it is intended to be kept, it requires a longer or 
ſhorter drying. 'The only thing that cauſes the decay of 
wheat, and gives way to that devouring animal the wee- | 
vil in it, is its too great dampneſs; this is carried off in 
this manner, by a heat no greater than that which the 
ſun might have given to the grain. 'The vegetating power 
therefore is not deſtroyed by this; and the bakers have | 
acknowledged that the flour of this wheat does rather 
better for the working into bread, than that of freſh 


from the hoe, becauſe it ſupplies them with plenty of 
food at the time of thcir greateſt need ; yet they do not 
all equally require hoeing; but the plant that lives longeſt 
ſhould always have the greateſt flock of nouriſhment 
provided for it, and ſhould therefore be molt frequently. 
hoed of any plant. cat generally lives, or ought to 
live, longer than any other corn; for if it be not ſown 
before ſpring, its grain will be thin, and will have but 
little flour in it; and when it is ſown late in the winter, 
it is in great danger of being killed by the froſts, while 
weak and tender. . | 

To prevent theſe inconveniences, wheat is generally fown 


in autumn; and by this means, having thrice the time to 


be maintained that ſpring-corn bath, it requires a larger 


food that it afterwards does, but becauſe, during that 
moſt of the artificial paſture, or benefit from former til- 


This is the reaſon why all that extraordinary pains in ſal- 
lowing and dunging of the ſoil is neceſſary for wheat; 


a part of the ſame field unfallowed and undunged be 
fown in April, after good ploughing, it will raife as fair 
a crop in all reſpeCts as the other, only that the flour will 
be in leſs quantity, by wanting time in the ground for 
filling the grains. | 


Poor light land, in the common way of huſbandry, muſt 


be extremely well manured, in order to the maintaining 
of wheat a year, which is the uſual time that it is in it 
and if it be ſown late, the greater part of it uſually pe- 


riſnes, not being able to ſurvive the winter while ſo poor, | 


and on ſuch land; and if it be ſown very early on ſtrong | 


able to give it nouriſhment equal to that o 


crops. 


which is uſually done at two great furrows; theſe halt 


_ wheat in the intervals, without any fallowing or manure 
only by means of fufhciently breaking the ſurface with 
ploughing and horfe-hoeing, 

Ir is a general rule, that all forts of grain proſper het 


heat alone is an exception to this rule; and the rene 
of this is, that as wheat is to endure the ſeverities of: 


. | 
| light land, as ſoon as it is ſown with wheat, in order to 


2 | 


WHE 


land, though rich, well tilled; and dun e 


be worſe than on poor light land ans Nin erop wil 


2 ly. Th 
method of horſe-hoeing gives both to ſt TY» The new 
land all the advantages neceſſary, nd n light 
diſadvantages of both. By this method the a. all the 
may be planted with wheat as early as the 


light, 
ed dry; and the hoe-plough, if rightly ight, 


applied, wil be 


ſorts of land. ung in both 


The tops of the ridges for the drilling of hog! 

be leſt quite ſo narrow and ſharp as they are fo chen 
of turneps; wheat being generally to be ſowe bp rillin 
rows, and the turnep only in ſingle ones. In 3 treble 
wheat thus ſown, it is to be cut as near to the TY the 
poſſible, and this is eaſier done in this than in ers 10 
in the common way, becauſe in this drilled meth ror 
{talks all ſtand cloſe together. When the whoſe 3 0 
thus low in the reaping, the ſtubble is no preat 105 2 
ment to the preparing of the land for the fuceecdng 


As ſoon as conveniently may be, after the carryin F 

crop of wheat, if the trench in the middle of * J 1 | 
interval be leſt deep enough by the laſt hoeing the fr 

mer 15 to go as near as he can to the ſtubble with a com. 
mon plough, and turn two large furrows into the mid. 
dle of the intervals, which will make a ridge over * 
place where the trench was; but if the trench be oh 
deep enough, it is beſt to go firſt in the middle of it wit 
one furrow : this, with two more taken from the rid N 
will be three furrows in each interval; and this plou k 
ing is to be continued as long as the dry weather lb, 
and then the whole is to be finiſhed by turning the Di 
titions on which the laſt wheat grew up to new ef ang 
furrows, which complete the ridges, may be plougbed 
in wet weather. By this ſort of management, the Wheat 
being planted in rows, at fx feet intervals, the ſame 
piece of ground will produce every year a new crop of 


where they are ſown at a time when the ground is ſo dt 
that it is broken to a ſort of powder by the plougi, 


whole winter, after it is ſown, it therefore ſucceeds bet 
by being ſown in wetter weather, when the ground h 
not to be broken ſo very ſmall, and is preſſed down clele 
upon the ſeeds, and covers them better. If wheat war 
as hardy as ryc, and its roots were as hardy and patient 
of the cold, it might be ſown in as dry a ſeaſon as the 
rye, and would profit as much by it; but, on the con- 
trary, it requires ſo much covering, that it 15 a very good 

Mice of ſome farmers to turn their ſheep over ven 


tread the ſurface of it hard, and then the cold of winter 
cannot ſo eaſily kill or penetrate the roots. And as 
wheat requires to have the carth lie harder on and avout 
it in the winter, ſo it alſo requires more dung, or ſome- 
what elſe, to diſſolve the earth about its roots, after the 
cold weather is paſt, than the rye does, whoſe roots 
were not ſo conkned by the preſſing of the earth about 
them. F | 5 
It is another general rule, that all vegetables thrive bel: 
when ſown on freſh tilled ground, immediately after i 10 
ploughed; but wheat is allo an exception to this rule; 
for the belt way for it is to plouph the ground when vet 
dry, and then to let it lie, even though it be many weeks 
till, ſome rain come to moiſten it, and then drill the 
wheat. The harrows and the drill, in, this Cale, vil 
move a ſuſſicient part of the ground, which will ſtick to- 


gether ſor tlie defence of the ſmall roots during the 


and divided 


inter, the reſt of the mould lying open, 
WA Me T's | png er and nourill 


underneath until ſpring, to moilten 
them. 1 ; - nl 
There is a ſort of binding ſand, which requires 0. 
to be ploughed dry, but to be ſowed dry alſo, or « ho 
wheat will dwindle in the ſpring, and fail of being 2-4 
crop. What is meant here by dry ploughing, 0 nul 
however, that the ground ſhould be ſo dry 5-4 ene 
ſhould fly ; but it muſt not be ſo wet as te Rich _ TY 
in lumps ; neither ſhould the ground be drille N be 
is as wet as pap : it ſuffices that it 15 moilt er 
lighter lands ought to be more moilt than 2 1 - or 
Strong land ploughed wet m November, "= and 
in the ſpring than if ploughed dry in Augul ge Hor- 
would e ee three months longer to lie. 

ING, and E. 5 
The horſe-hocing hufbandry pract! Wr 
by Mr. Tull dg . generally rejected by on 5 
who {till adhere to the Bk 04D-cy7 hulbandry. tions, 


i 
iſed and recommend 


the pl 
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% however advantageous, are intröduced ſlowly, and 
tions any repeated experiments to evince their uſe, 
o ws Dliſh their credit. It is much to be wiſhed that 
avg | method of huſbandry were univerſally practiſed 
- Noſe who have made ſufficient trial of it, have found 
w_ os anſwer much better than in the common, or 
_ 23 of huſbandry; and the French, deriving their 
ole bee concerning it from Mr. Tull's book, have 
eee example of ardour in the proſecution of it. 
_ have there been wanting many in our own country 
who have borne ample teſtimony to its utility ; notwith- 
ſtanding the prejudice at firſt conceived againſt itz a pre- 
judice partly owing to Mr. 1 ull's poſitive aſſertion, t 
*he ſame zand would nouriſh the fame ſpecies of plants 
\ichout changing the crops, for ever, and this without 
the aid of manure. 


17, Miller recites the following experiments, which | 


-vince the utility of Mr. Tull's method of huſbandry in 
the culture of wheat. The firſt experiment was in a held 
of teledt, which was ſown partly in broad-caſt in the 
common method, and partly according to Tull's method. 
Thoſe parts of the feld that were fown in Mr. Tull's 
method, were in rows at two feet diſtance, and ſtood 
tuin in the rows; the roots of the wheat in theſe pots 
had. from ten to thirty ſtalks upon a root, which conti 
nued upright till the con was reaped z whereas few of 
the roots in the common method had more than two or 
thre? ſlalks, and moſt of theie were lodged before har- 
veſt ; io that upon trial of the grain when threſhed, there 
was ara third part more in weight and meaſure, than 
from the ſame extent of ground, taken in the belt part 
of ech held fown in the common way. | 


Another irial was re in ſowing of the corn at different 


diſtances, with forme town in two parts of the ground 

broad-calt. Phe event was, that all which was ſown 

broad-cait in the uſual way was lodged, as was alſo moit 
. : oh - ' 0 

of that When mne rows were fix or nine inches aſunder: 


ag which ttood at 2 foot diſtance eſcaped. better; but] its quality; the dews plumping the kernels, and the ſun 


bringing it to a proper and perfect {tate of maturity. 


the rows two feet aſunder were the beſt, and the produce 
much greater han any of the other; which plainly ſhews 


the abſurdity of that practice, in ſowing a great quan- 
tity of ſeeds to have a better produce, which is the opi- 


nion of moſt of the oid farmers. _ | 


It may be proper to add, that Mr, Tull began his ſcheme 
of ſucceſſive wheat crops with four rows; afterwards he 
found that three rows were better, and was in that prac- 


tice of drilling three rows upon a ridge, when he pub- 


liſhed his Eflay in 1733. Upon farther experience he 


found, that two rows produced as good crops as three| 


or four, and were more eaſily managed. This he re- 
commends as his laſt and beſt method; and he altered 


his drill-plough to his practice of planting only two rows 
upon a ridge, of which he gives a iigure and deſcription. 


m his Addenda, publiſhed in 17 38, and Concluſion, pub- 


liked in 1739. By this alteration, his drill is much leſs 
complicated, and leſs difficult to manage, than that for 
planting three rows, deſcribed in his Elly. However 


thoſe, who are promoting the new hutbandry abroad, have 


adopted the practice of plunting three rows upon every 


ndge; and the drill-ploughs invented by M. Duhamel 


and NV. de Chateauvicux, are conſtructed for ſowing 
three rows. | | 


In the additions made by Mr. Tull to his Eſſay, there oc- 
cur ſeveral material improvements in the manner of hoe- 


ing and cultivating z nt, and other crops; and we may | 


here fee, that the reports of his bad ſucceſs, in repeated 

hv! crops, are without ſulſicient foundation. In his 
1 1 ; ; 

Addenda ne informs us, that the real produce of an acre 


Ot. borte-hoed wheat was thirty-two buſhels; whereas 
irom a computation of the crop on his other hundred 


and lix acres, the amount appears, upon an average, to 
ate been about twenty buthels of wheat per acre. He 
adds an account of other experiments, which prove, that 


Pulverization by inſtruments very much exceeds the be- 


welt of common manure; and concludes upon the whole, 


from a practice of thirteen years, that he has never had 
the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of his principles. 
In his Effay he directs, that the hoe-plough ſhould be 
rought as near as poſlible to the rows at firlt, and when 
ants are young; but that the ſubſequent hoeings 
| be at ſome diltance from the rows, leſt the plough 
d tear off too many of the roots, and deſtroy the 
Plaus; and alfo that the laſt hoeing ſhould throw the 


earth of the intervals up to the plants, which he thought 


ny for their better nouriſhment, when they were 
"op? large. But his laſt practice was different in both 
8 reſpects, For in the Concluſion to his Eflay, p. 
hs © ſays, „ at the ſecond hocing the plough goes in 
the futrow of the fir 

cat; the third ho 
at the fourth hoeing 
as the ſecol 


oule 
tou! 


eing fills up this furrow; and then, 
» the plough goes in the ſame place 


V. N. 399. 


t, making it deeper and nearer to the | 


Vor 1d, turning the mould into the intervals. He | 


adds, it is remarkable, that though the furrows of the 
ſecond and fourth hoeings be deep and near to the rows, 
ſceming to deprive the wheat of the mould which ſhould 
nouriſh it ; whence one would imagine, that theſe fur- 
rows, lying long open, ſhould weaken or ſtarve it; but, 
on the contrary, it grows more vigorous; and it is the 
obſervation of my plovghmen, that they cannot at theſe 
hoeings go too near to the rows, unleſs the plough ſhould 
tear out the plants.“ 

The produce of an acre of wheat is various, according 
to the goodneſs of the ſoil. In ſome of the ſhallow, 
chalky, down lands, where there have been near four 
buſhels of corn ſown, Mr. Miller ſays that he has known 
the produce not more than double of the ſeed, which is 
not ſuſhcient to defray the expence. But upon good 


land, where the corn has ſtood thin upon the ground, 


he has known eight or ten quarters reaped from an acre, 
over the whole held, and ſometimes much more. Mr. 
Miller has been informed by perſons of credit, that on 
good land, which was drilled and managed with the 
horſe-hoe, they have had twclve quarters from an acre 
of land, which is a great produce; and this is with 
greater certainty, if the ſeaſons prove bad, than can be 
expected by the common huſbandry. See HUSBANDRY. 
Iihcat is known to be ripe, when its ſtraw has turned 
yellow, its cars hang, no greenneſs appears in the mid- 
dle of them, and the grain is hard when bitten. It was 
formerly a cuſtom among farmers to delay reaping their 
wheat till it was very ripe ; but they now find their ac- 
count in cutting 1t greener ; for ſuch wheat has a better 
colour than that which is thoroughly ripe, and ſells for 
more money at market: it is alfo ſaid, that wheat reaped 
early is heavier by the buſhel than the ſame wheat when 
it ſtands to be thoroughly ripe. 


It is a well known maxim, that 2e t ſhould be left for 
ſome days in the ficld, aſter it 1s cut, before it is houſed ; 
this the farmers think, and not without reaſon, improves 


An ingenious farmer ſuggeits, that when wheat is wet, 
and by reaſon of an unfavourable ſeaſon in danger of 
growing, it is moft adviſcable to carry it home, and to 
provide cutting boxes, in which the ears ſhould be cut 
off from the wet ſheaves ; theſe ſhould be put up looſely 


in facks, and gradually dried in 2 malt-kiln. By this 


management, he fays, the farmer will ſind great advan- 
tages; and his wheat will, with a very inconſiderable ad- 
ditional expence, be nearly, and ſometimes quite as good 
in a wet harveſt, as if it had been houſed in ever: ſuch 
good weather. Miller's Gard. Dict. Tull's Horſe-hoe- 
ing Huſbandry. Farmer's Dictionary. gs, 

By 10 Geo. III. cap. 39. in force for ſeven years, and 
17 Geo. III. cap. 44. in force for ſeven years more, the 
juſtices at Michaelmas ſeſſions, yearly, ſhall order returns 
to be made weekly of the prices of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and beans (and in Scotland of bear or big), from 
ſuch market-towns as they ſhall think proper, and ap- 


point a proper perſon to make ſuch returns. In Lon- 
don, the meal-weighers ſhall take an account of the 
prices of wheat, &c. at the markets within the city, and 


return the average prices weekly to the perſon appointed 
to receive the ſame; and a ſtandard Wincheſter buſhel 


of eight gallons ſhall be kept at each market-town from 
whence the return {hall be made. The commiſſioners of 
the treaſury ſhall appoint a ſit perſon to receive the re- 


turns at the treaſury, who ſhall enter them in a book, 


and once in every week cauſe them to be publiſhed in the 
London Gazette; and four times in every year tranſmit 

a certificate to the clerk of the peace for each county or 
_ diviſion, and to the court of the mayor and aldermen of 


London, of the returns which have been ſeverally made. 


The laws relating to the importation and exportation of 
wheat, and other CORN, are as follow. When corn 
doch not exceed the following prices, the cuſtom and 


poundage for corn imported, thall be as follows: vent 
not above 53s. 4d. a quarter, ſhall pay 16s. if above 
535. 4d. and not above 44. it thall pay 8s. Rye, not 


Above 40s. a quarter, ſhall pay 1686. Barley and malt, 
not above 32s. a quarter, ſhall pay 16s. - Buck-whear, 


not above 325. a quarter, ſhall pay 16s. Oats, not above 
16s. a quarter, ſhall pay 586. 4d. Peaſe or beans, not 
above 405. a quarter, ſhall pay 16s. 22 Car. II. cap. 


13. But when the prices exceed theſe rates, then the 


duties, payable before this act, {hall only be paid, viz. 
for every quarter of wheat imported 5s. 4d. of rve, 45: 
barley or malt, 2s. 84. buck-wheat, 2s. oats, 1s. 4d. 
peaſe or beans, 45. 15 Car. II. cap. 7. 

Whenever the price of middling Britiſh wheat, at the 
ports and places where wheat ſhall be imported, ſhall be 
at or above 48s. a quarter; rye, peale, or beans, 325. 
barley, bear, or bigg, 245. oats, 16s, all cultoms and 
duties payable on . N thall ceaſe; and in licu 
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thereof ſhall be paid on importation a duty of only 6d. The corv-wheat, with purpliſh tops, is a delicious 


4 quarter for wheat; 2d. a hundred weight for wheat for cattle, particularly for fattening OXEN and co fol 
flour; 34. a quarter for rye, peaſe, and beans; and 24. which purpoſe it may be cultivated, The feed the 8 
a quarter ſor barley, bear, bigg, and oats; and the fame} ſown in the autumn, ſoon after they are ripe * be 
may be carried coaſtwiſe, under the ſame regulations as | they ſeldom grow the firſt year they "Tak py be eri 
corn, flour, or gisin, of the growth of this kingdom. | while young, and the cattle may be turned in u Os 
13 Geo. III. cap. 43. Whenever the price of middling | ſoon as the flowers begin to appear; but the 00 35 
Britiſh <vheat, at any port or place from whence the fame | confined to a certain ſpace, and not porinittes page 

N at 


{hall be intended to be exported, {hall be at or above 445.| large, and trample it about. In Weſt Frief 
a quarter, no perſon ſhall export, or cauſe to be laid on | Flanders it grows plentifully among the corn = ma 
board for exportation, any wheat, wheat-meal, or flour, | WHEAT, ite cone, a term uſed by our huſbang 
malt, bread, biſcuit, or {ſtarch made of wheat, When exprels a peculiar kind of WHEAT, which Wee 
the price of rye, peaſe, or beans, ſhall be at or above and has 2 large car. J 
285. a quarter, no perſon ſhall export, &c. any rye, It is the belt kind for ſowing in fields ſubje@ to the bj 
peale, or beans, ground or unground, or any bread or] for the [talks of it being, for the moſt part, ſoliq gt; 
biſcuit made of rye, peaſe, or beans. When the price] of pith, like a ruth, not hollow, like thoſe of ow on 
of barley, bear, or bigg, ſhall be at or above 22s. af wheat; the inſects that cauſe the blight, ſeizin 22 
quarter, no perſon ſhall export, &c. any barley, &c. or. ſtalks of other wheat, do this no injury, be, 085 g 
malt, bread, or biſcuit, made of barley, &. And when] they ſhould attack it; the ſtalks of this king bein _ 
the price of oats thall be at or above 14s. a quarter, no] found full of the black ſpecks, which are . 8 Fo 
perſon thall export, &c. any oats or oatmeal, or malt, marks of that inſeCt having been there, and yet de : 
bread, or biſcuit, made of oats z under penalty of for-] full, and the grain good. 1 b 
feiture of the commodities and veſſel, &c. and alſo 205. This wheat makes very good bread, if the miller does 
for cvery bulhel of wheat, &c. the maſter or mariners| grind it too ſmall, or the baker make his dough toy * 
alliſting ſhall on conviction be impriſoned for three] it requiring to be ſomewhar larger than other u hegt. our. 
months. 13 Geo. III. cap. 43. By the fame ſtatute the] and ſomewhat ſofter in the dough. A buſhel of white 
former bounties on exportation ſhall ceaſe; and inſtead | cone-wheat will make conſiderably more bread than s 
thereof there ſhall be aliowed, on the exportation of corn | buſhel of Lammas wheat; but it gives it a ſomewhat 5 
or grain, either ground or unground, being the growth | lowith caſt. | | i 
of this kingdom, and put on board in Britiſh ſhipping, WHEAT, [ndian. See F777 On. | | 
the matler, and at leaſt two thirds of the mariners, be- WHEAT, Smyrna, a peculiar kind of heat that has an ex- 


iller. 
en, to 
lirong, 


WHEAT, brining of. See BRINING. 
WarrarT, ſciting of. See SETTING. 75 
WUEAT, buck, fagopyrum, in Botany, a ſpecies of POL x- 


in a mill, makes a fine addition to corn for horſes, mak- 


ine; when it is cut, it is uſually laid many days to dry 


food for the cattle in the very drieſt time, when all the 


 Wutar, cw, mclampyrum, in Botany, a genus of the di- 


flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 


men, with a lingle ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma ; 


ing his majeſty's ſubjects, the ſeveral bounties following; 
viz. when the price of middiing Britiſh wheat [hall be 
under 445. a quarter, there ſhall be allowed a bounty of 
55. for every quarter of wheat, and 55. for every quar- 
ter or malt, made of wheat, When rye ſhall be under 
285. a quarter, there ſhall be allowed a bounty of 35. 
for every quarter of rye. When baricy, bear, or bigg, 


{hall be under 22s. a quarter, there ſhall be allowed a 


bounty of 25. 6d. for every quarter of barley, bear, or 
bigg; and 25. 64. for every quarter of malt made of 
barley, &c. And when oats ſhall be under 145. a quar- 


ter, there ſhall be allowed a bounty of 25s. for every 


quarter of oats, and 25. 6d. for every quarter of oat- 
meal, computed at the rate of two hundred and ſeventy- 
fix pounds avoirdupois to a quarter. f | 


GONUM in the Linnzan ſyſtem. _ | 
Buck=wheat is cultivated in many parts of England, and 
is a very great improvement of dry barren lands. The 
bett ſeaſon for the ſowing of it is in May, and one buſhel 
of the ſeed is enough for an acre; the ground is to be 
drelled for it exactly as for barley; and if the foil is not 
very clean, it will yield a very large increaſc, as fifty 
buſhels an acre, and is excellent ſood for hogs and poul- | 
try. The: flour of it is alſo very white, and mixed with | 
wheat flour is eaten in ſome countries, and when broken 


ing them ſoon grow fat. It is commonly late in the ſca- 
ſon before it is ripe, but it is in no danger from ſtand— 


betorc it is houſed. Beſides theſe uſes, ſome people fow 
it very thick, and ſulter it to grow up till it is near flow- 
ering, they then piough it in, and it make every good 
land for whcat or rye. But the beſt way is, juſt before 
it bloſloms, to feed it with cattle, eſpecially with milch- | 
cows, which it cauſes to yield a great deal of milk, and 
that ſuch as alfoids very good cheeſe and butter. It is 


common graſs in paſtures is burnt up; and proves a very 


great improvemeut ſor the land. Yor this purpoſe they | 
ſow it thicker than for others, fometimes three or four 


buthcls on an acre. Morumer's Huſbandry, p. 137. 
dynumia angioſpermia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the 


is tubulous, and cut into four ſegments at the brim; the 
tlower is of the lip-kind, having an oblong recurved tube, 
compreſſed at the brim; the upper lip is formed like a 
helmet, and compreſſed and indented at the top; the 
under lip is plain, erect, and cut into three ſegments, 
which are uncqual and obtuſe; it hath four awl-thaped 
ſtamina, which are curved under the upper lip, two of 
which are thorter than the other, terminated by oblong 
ſummits; in the centre is ſituated an acute pointed ger- 


the empalement afterward turns to an oblong, acute- 
pointed capſule, with two cells, encloling two pretty 
large oval ſeeds, Miller reckons four, and Linnæus five 


the adjacent hills for the ſake of the 


numbers in ſnares made of horſe- 
long turf, into which, being very ti 


amount to eighteen hundred and fort 


ſpecics, 


_ tremely large ear, with many lefler or collateral ears 


coming all round the bottom of the great one. 


As this is the largeſt of all ſorts of wheat, fo it will dil 


penſe with the nouriſhment of a garden, without being 
overfed, and requires more nouriſhment than common 


| huſbandry in the large way can give it. In the common 


way its ears grow not much larger than thoſe of our 
common wheat. Re | 


' This ſort of wheat feems, of all others, the moſt proper 


for the new method of horſe-hoeing huſbandry, a; tha 
method ſeems capable of giving as much nouriſhment 
the farmer pleaſes, by often repeating the hoeing. Next 
to this, the white-cone-wheat is beſt for this fort of lu. 
bandry ; then the grey-cone-wheat. | | 


WHEaT-b:r4, a name given by the people of Virginy 


a ſpecies of bird, which, after the time of the ſowngd 
the wheat in that country, made its appearance annuly 
at the ſeaſon of its beginning to ripen, and was ner 
ſeen there before. Hee Birds of PasSaGE. 


WHEaT-ear, in Ornitholagy, the Engliſh name of the com- 


mon nanthe, or motacilla ænanthe of Linnæus, call 
alſo the white-tail, and the fallow-finch. See Tab. V. 
Birds, N 60. | | | 

It is ſomething larger than the common ſparrow; its bead 
and back are of a greyiſh colour, with ſome admixtwe 


of redneſs; the rump is white, whence the bird has ds 
name of the white-ta:l; though this is ſomerimes notthe 
caſe, the rump being of the fame colour with the felt of 


the back; over each eye is a white line, and beneath ita 
broad black ſtroke, paſſing acroſs each eye to the hunt 
part of the head; the under fide of the body is white, 
tinged with yellow; on the neck it inclines to red; the 


quill-feathers are black, edged with reddiſh brown. The 


colours of the female are more dull; it wants the bla: 
ſtroke acroſs the eye ; and the bar of white on the tail is 
narrower. Theſe birds feed on beetles, and other inſeds, 
and build in the deſerted burrows of rabbits, &c. They 
are extremely plentiful in Suſſex, and ſome other coun- 
ties of England, after harveſt-time, when they are er- 
tremely fat, and very much eſteemed at table. e 
much fatter in a rainy ſeaſon than a dry one, becauſe t ul 
feed on earth-worms, which then come out 5 2 
ground, as well as inſects. About Eaſtbourn, in 0 — 
they abound, becaufe of a certain tly which age 

wild thyme wit 
which they are covered; and they are taken in great 
hair, placed under 
mid, they are cally 
ht there is ſaid to 
y dozen; and yet 


the numbers that return the following year ® _ 
to be leflened. They lay from {ix to eight labore 
light blue colour. "Theſe birds begin to zie ry begin- 
middle of March, and continue coming + 25 he he- 
ning of May; the ſemales arriving about 2 Fortis 


. f . : at le 
fore the males. They diſappear in N Hamp- 


driven. The number annually caug 


from the northern parts of the kingdom; bang 
ſhire many of them continue the whole wil | 


Pennant tes 
. . n coun 
WHEE, or Wu, a word uſed in the norther 


for a heifer or young co.. 


WHEEL, 


WH E 


WHEEL rota, in Mechanics, a ſimple machine, conſiſting | 
EL; 


a round piece of wood, metal, or other matter, which 
Ot 4 


F e wheel and axle, as a mechanical 
0 
power, 
b is one of the principal mechanic powers. It 
Ns in moſt engines: in effect, it is of an aſſem- 
bla e of wheels that moſt of our chief engines are com- 
ſed: Witneſs clocks, mills, ; ace. 
= form is various, according to the motion It 15 to have, 
and the ule it is - -> ni By this it is diſtinguiſhed 
. mple, * ented. 
wh 1 "3 are thoſe whoſe circumference and 
4 wh unitorm, and which are uſed bngly, and not 
combined. Such are the whee!s of carriages, which are 
to have a double motion; the one circular, about their 
axis; the other rectilinear, by which they advance along 
the road, & c. which two motions they appear to have; 
though, in effect, they have but one: it being impollible 
the ſame es ſhould move, or be agitated, two different 
the ſame time. | 
This buf is a ſpiral motion; as is eaſily ſeen, by fixing a 
piece of chalk on the face of a wheel, ſo as that it may 
draw a line on a wall, as the wheel moves, The line it 
here traces is a juſt ſpiral, and ſtill the mere curve, as 
the chalk is fixed nearer the axis. : | 
This fact, however, has been diſputed ; and it has been 
alledged, that nothing is more eafy than for any one, 


who will take the trouble to make the experiment, to | 


prove its falſhood. Place the chalk on the face of the 


wheel, as directed, and you will find that, fo far from its | 


deſcribing a juſt ſpiral, and that ſtill the more curve as 
the chalk is fixed nearer the axis, the chalk, if placed on 
the periphery of the wheel, will deſcribe a cycloid, and 


the nearer it is placed to the axis, the nearer will the line | 


it deſcribes approach to the ſtraight line which is de- 
ſcribed by the axis itſelf. Moreover, it is not true, nor 
pretended to be fo, that the ſame thing moves two ways 
at once in the rectilinear and circular motion of wheels. 


The local motion, or motion of the who/e wheel, is recti- 


linear only; that of the parts of the wheel circular. Nor 
can this latter motion with any propriety be called that 
of the wheel, unleſs the ſame thing could alſo move quick 
and flow at the ſame time, which the ditterent parts of 
the wheel, in revolving round its axis, evidently do. Ja- 
cob's Obſ. on the Structure and Draught of /7%eel-Car- 
riages, 1773, p. 28, &c. | 


For a very nice phenomenon, in the motion of theſe 


wheels, ſee RoTa Ariſtotelica. Lt; DE 
We ſhall add, that, in wheels of this kind, the height 
ſhould always be proportioned to the ſtature of the ani- 
mal that draws or moves them. The rule is, that the 


load and the axis of the wheels be of the ſame height | 


with the power that moves them; otherwiſe, the axis 
being higher than the beaſt, part of the load will lie upon 
him; or, if it be lower, he pulls to diſadvantage, and 
muſt exert a greater force. Though Stevinus, Dr. Wal- 
lis, &c. ſhew, that, to draw a vehicle, &c. over walte, 


uneven places, it were beſt to fix the traces to the whee/s 
ſomew hat lower than the horſe's breaſt. See WHEELS 


of coaches, & c. 


The power of theſe wheels reſults from the difference of 


the radii of the axis, and circumference. The canon is“ 


this: „As the radius of the axis is to that of the cir- 


„ cumference, ſo is any power to the weight it can ſuſ-| 


i tain; eee, 


This is alſo the rule in the ax1s in peritrochio; and, in 


effect, the wheel, and the axis in peritrochio, are the 
ſame ching; only, in theory, it is uſually called by the 
latter name, and, in practice, by the former. 


WäukkElLs, dented, are thoſe either whoſe circumference, or 
axis, is cut into teeth, by which they are capable of mov- 

ing and aCling on one another, and of being combined 
© together, e 1 s e 
The uſe of theſe is very conſpicuous in clocks, jacks, 


&c. | 


The power of the dented wheel depends on the ſame prin-| 


ciple as that of the ſimple one. It is only that 10 the 
ümple axis in peritrochio, which a compound lever is to 
a imple lever. | | 

Its doctrine is compriſed in the following canon; viz. 


ſce Axis in peritrochio, and MECHANICAL | 


The ratio of the power to the weight,” in order for 


that to be equivalent to this, © muſt be compounded of 
the ratios of the diameter of the axis of the laſt c 
eto the diameter of the firſt ; and of the ratio of the 


number of revolutions of the laſt wheel, to thoſe of 


* the firſt, in the ſame time.” But this doctrine will 

deſerve a more particular explication. | 

1. Then, if the weight be multiplied into the product 

of the radii of the axes, and that product be divided by 
e product of the radii of the wheels, the power required 


WH E 


to ſuſtain the weight will be found. Suppoſe, e. gr. the 
- weight A Tab. VII. Mechanics, F. 123.) 5000 
pounds, BC 6 inches, CD = 34 inches, EF = 5 
inches, EG = 35 inches, HI = 4 inches, HK = 27 
inches: then will BC x EF x HI = 120; and CD 
x EG HK = 32130. Hence the power required to 
ſuſtain the weight, will be 6000 x 120 = 2321:30 =-227 
very nearly; a ſmall addition to which will raiſe it. 

2. If the power be multjpiied into the product of the 
radi of the wheels, and the factum be divided by the 
product of the radii of the axes; the quotient will be 
the weight which the power is able to ſuſtain. Thus, if 
the power be 22% pounds; the weight will be 6000 
pounds. | 

3- A power and weight being given, to find the num- 
ber of wheels, and in each wheel the ratio of the ra- 
dius of the axis, to the radius of the wheel; fo as that 


the power, being applied perpendicularly to the pe- 


riphery of the laſt wheel, may ſuſtain the given 
weight, | Wot 
Divide the weight by the power; reſolve the quotient 
into the factors which produce it. Then will the num 
ber of factors be the number of <vheels; and the radii of 
the axes will be to the radii of the wheels, as unity to the 
ſeveral 5vhrels. Suppoſe, e. gr. a weight of 3000 pounds, 


and a power of bo, the quotient ot. the former by the 


latter, is 500, which reſolves into theſe factors, 4.5.5.5: 
Four wheels are, therefore, to be made ; in one of which, 
the radius of the axis is to the radius of the 2e as 1 
to 43 in the reſt, as 1.to 857. | 


4. If a power move a weight by means of two wheels, 


the revolutions of the ſlower ace ate to thoſe of the 
ſwiſter, as the periphery of the ſwiſter axis is to the pe- 
riphery of the wheel that catches on it. 


Hence, 1. The revolutions are as the radius of the axis 


FE to the radius of the wheel DC. 2. Since the num- 
ber of tceth in the axis FD, is to the number of teeth 


in the circumference of the ohe M as the circumfer- 
ence of that to the circumference of this; the revolu- 
tions of the flower wheel M are to the revolutions of the 
ſwifter N, as the number of teeth in the axis, to the 


number of teeth in the wheel] M, which it catches. 

5. If the factum of the radii of the wheels GE, DC, be 
multiplied into the number of revolutions of the ſloweſt 
wycel M, and the product be divided by the factum of 


the radii of the axes which catch into them, GH, DE, 


&c. the quotient will be the number of revolutions of 
the ſwifteſt wheel O. E. gr. If GE = 8, DC= 12, 
GH = 4, DE = 3, and the revolution of the wheel 
M be one; the number of revolutions of the wheel O 
will be 8. | NE: 

6. If a power move a weight by means of divers u hc, 


the ſpace paſſed over by the weight, is to the ſpace of the 


power, as the power to the weight. Hence, the greater 


the power, the quicker is the weight moved; and vice 


verſa. | | | | | 

7. The ſpaces, paſſed over by the weight and the power, 
are in a ratio compounded of the revolutions of the 
ſloweſt wheel, to the revolutions of the ſwifteſt; and of 


the periphery of the axis of that, to the periphery of 


this. Hence, ſince the ſpaces of the weight and the 


power are reciprocally as the ſuſtaining power is to the 


weight; the power that ſuſtains a weight; will be to the 


weight, in a ratio compounded of the revolutions of the 
ſloweſt wheel, to thoſe of the ſwifteſt, and of the peri- 
phery of the axis of that, to the periphery of this. 


8. The periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel, with 


the periphery of the ſwifteſt wheel, being given; as alſo 
the ratio of the revolutions of the one, to thoſe of the 


other; to find the ſpace which the power is to paſs over, 
while the weight goes any given length. . 


Multiply the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel 


into the antecedent term of the ratio, and the periphery 
of the ſwifteſt c , into the conſequent term; and to 


theſe two products, and the given ſpace of the weight, 


find a fourth proportional : this will be the ſpace of the 
power. Suppoſe, e. gr. the ratio of the revolutions of 
the ſlowelt wheel, to thoſe of the ſwiſtelt, to be as 2 to 
7, and the ſpace of the weight 30 feet; and let the pe- 


riphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel be to that of the 


ſwifteſt, as 3 to 8: the ſpace of the power will be found 
280. For 1K 17 K 20 5 28d; 

9. The ratio of the peripherics of the ſwifteſt wheel, and 
of the axis of the ſloweſt ; together with the ratio of 
their revolutions, and the weight, being given: to find 
the power able to ſuſtain it. 


Multiply both the antecedents and the conſequents of the 


given ratios into each other, an. to the product of the 
antecedents, the product of the conſequents, and the 
given weight, find a fourth proportional : that will be 
the power required. Suppole, e. gr. the ratio of the 
peripheries 8: 3; that of the revolutions 7: 2, and the 


weight 


3 
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weight 2000: the power will be found 2143. For 7X 8 
2 X 3.:: 2000: 2143. After the ſame manner may the 
weight be found; the power, and the ratio of the peri- 
pheries, &c. being given. 
10. The revolutions the ſwifteſt whe! is ro perform while 
the ſloweſt makes one revolution, being given; together 
with the ſpace the weight is to be raiſed, and the peri- 
phery of the ſlowelt whee!; to find the time that will be 
ſpent in raiſing it. | 
Say, As the periphery of the axis of the {loweſt wheel is 
to the given ſpace of the weight; ſo is the given number 
of revolutions of the ſwifteſt e to a fourth propor- 
tional: which will be the number of cevolutions per- 
formed while the weight reaches the given height. Then, 
by experiment, determine the number of revolutions the 
ſwifteſt wheel performs in an hour; and, by this, divide 
the fourth proportional found before. The quotient will 
be the time ſpent in raiſing the weight. Wolf. Elem. 
Math. tom. ii. p. 214, &c. 

WurErLs of a clock, &c. are, the cRowN wheel, contrat 
wheel, great wheel, ſecond wheel, third wheel, STRIKING. 
wheel, DETEN'T wheel, &c. See C1.ock and WATCH. 

WHEELS of coaches, waggons, &c. With reſpect to theſe 
the following particulars are collected from the experi- 
ments and reaſonings of Camus, Deſaguliers, Beighton, 
Ferguſon, ke. * | 
1. The uſe of wheels, in the draught of carriages, is two- 
fold ; viz. that of diminiſhing, or of more eaſily over- 

coming the reliſtance ariſing from the friction of the car- 
riage, and that of more readily ſurmounting obſtacles, 
which ſorm angular prominences on the plane over which 
they are drawn, and which muſt be cither depreſſed by | 
the weight of the carriage, or render it neceſſary for the 
carriage, with its load, to be lifted over them. They 
ſerve in their firſt uſe to transfer the friction from the 
under furface of the carriage, and the plane ſupporting 
it, to the ſurfaces of the axle, and nave of the veel. 
The common method of accounting for this advantage is 
by ſaying, that the reſiſtance, ariſing from friction in 
vines oi equal aſperity, increaſes with the velocity of | 
the motion; ſo that this velocity mult be compared with 
that of the power neceſſary to move the machine, and 
overcome the friction; and it is obvious, at the ſame 
time, that the velocity of a circular motion diminiſhes 
gradually from the circumference to the centre. Sce 
 FRICT10N. 5 i 
But to this poſition it has been objected, that the illuſ. 
tration is not applicable to the, caſe: for, granting that, | 
in the friction of ſledges or flat ſurfaces, the reſiſtance 
increaſes in proportion to the velocity of their motion, 
this is not a parallel caſe with that of a circular ſurface 
rolling over a flat plane. On the contrary, the velocity 
of motion, in the outer ſurface of a wheel, is greater than | 
that of its nave, moving under the axle; while at ſuch 
outer ſurface there is little or no friction at all; where- 
as at the nave, moving much flower, there is much more. 
Indeed, the friction, which the whee! would have againſt 
its ſupporting plane, if it did not turn round its axis, 1s 
by its turning round transferred almoſt wholly to the axis 
and nave; whoſe circular motion is notwithſtanding ſo 
much ſlower. It is, indeed, notorious, that the great 
friction of the wheels of carriages lies between the axle | 
and nave z and how then can it be properly atlerted, that | 
ſuch friction is diminithed at the axle, as the velocity of 
the circular motion is there diminiſhed ? Accordingly it 
has been alledged by a late wiiter, that friction is not di- 
miniſhed by the uie of wheels, but merely transferred 
from the outer ſurface of the wheel to its nave and axle; 
and that in the caſe of a wheel rolling along the ground, 
the ſpokes act only as lingle levers, to overcome the fric- 
tion of the periphery againſt the plane of its ſupport, 
the prominences, conſtituting the roughneſs of the plane 
over which it moves, being the fulcra upon which they 
turn, and not the common centre of theſe ſpokes, as 
others have maintained, who ſay that the wheel acts, in 
overcoming friction, as an axis in peritrochio. How- 


— 


cver, in obviating the friction of the wheels in loaded | 


carriages, their ſpokes act as double levers, reſting on a 
ulcrum at each end. See the author's method of illuſ— 
zrating and evincing theſe principles, in Jacob's Obſ. on 
I/i;el-Carriages, p. 23, &c. | 
If carriages were to move along ſmooth horizontal planes, 


wheels would be uſeful only in overcoming friction; but 


as they are drawn along roads covered with looſe ſtones, 
indented with cavities, they are farther uſeful in ſerving 
10 depreſs, or raiſe the carriage over the one, and in raiſ- 
ing it out of the other. | | 
2, The wheels of all carriages ought to be exactly round 
aud the fellies ſhould be at right angles to the naves, ac- 
cording to the inclination of the ſpokes, i. e. the plane 
of the curvature of the wheel ſhould cut the nave at right 
angles, though it need not paſs through the place where 


drag fidewiſe as they go along, and ꝑiyes tl 


wheels be inclined to each other at the ground, as A] 


lou, it may travel ſafely upon an oblique road, fo long a 


almoſt all the weight would bear upon one horſe. 


in reſpect of the friction, the holes of the naves and 


| height be not equal to its ſemidiamceter. 


the ſpokes are inſcrtcd into rhe nave, 
- r 


3. The ſpokes ſhould be inclined to the n N . 
the wheels may be diſhing or concave. 11. 1 fo tha 
wheels were always to go upon ſmooth and! OO, the 
it would be belt to make the ſpokes perpendics round, 
naves, or at right angles with the axles: whom to the 
would then bear the weight of the load yer ecauſe the; 
which is the ſtrongeſt way for the wood, Bur kau, 
the ground is genetally uneven, one wheel often Becauſe 
a Cavity or rut, when the other dors not, N Ton 
bears much more of the weight than the ther 4 then i 
which cafe dithing wheels are beſt, becauſe the 0 1 0 
come perpendicular in the rut, and therefore Via * 
greateſt ſtrength when the obliquity of the Wa 8 
moſt of its weight upon them; whilſt thoſe on 0 8 
ground have leſs weight to bear, and thereſore e high 
be at their ſull ſtrength. | need not 
4. The axles of the wheels ought to be perfeAly ſtraich. 
and at right angles to the ſhafts, cr to the pole wok 
the axles are ſtraight, the rims of the whe; vin h BY 
rallel to each other, and then they will more the — 70 
becauſe they will be at liberty to go on i et, 
But in the uſual way of practice, the axies 3 059 
downwards at their ends; which brings the lides of * 
wheels next the ground nearer to one another than thei 
higher ſides are; and this not only makes the Ry 
. 266 Je cad a much 
greater power of cruſhing them than when they are p. 
rallel to each other, but alſo endangers the PERL of 
of the carriage when any wheel falls into a hole or 3% 
or when the carriage goes on a road which has one file 
lower than the other, as along the fide of a hill. Thu 
in the hind view of a waggon or cart, let AF. and F 
Tab. VII. Pecbanics, fir. 124.) be the great wheel; pa. 
ralle} to each other, on their ſtraight axle K, and Hel 
the carriage loaded with heavy goods frem C to ( 
Then as the carriage goes on in the oblique road AB, 
the centre of gravity of the whole machine and load wil 
be at Cz and the line of direction C 4D falling within 
the *hccl BY, the carriage will not overſet. But if the 


and BF are (Fg. 125.), and the machine be loaded 1; 
before from C to G, the line of direction C4 fall; 
without the u He BY, and the whole machine tumble; 
over. When it is loaded with heavy goods which le 


the centre of gravity is at C g. 124.), and the line ad 
direction CA) falls within the «heels; but if it & 
loaded high with lighter goods from C to L (Ag. 126., 
the centre of gravity is raiſed from C to K, which ſheys 
the line of direction K & without the low? lt edge of the 
wheel BF, and then the load overſets the waggon. Mr. 
Beighton has offered ſeveral reatons to prove, that the 
axles of «*hcels ought nor to be ſtraight; for which we 
mult refer to Deſaguliers's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. Appendix, 
p. 540, &c., Moreover, if the axle were not at rigit 
angles to the pole or ſhaft, but this was on one fide, then 
the coach or carriage would be drawn on one fide, and 


5. Large wheel, are always more advantageous for rolling 
than ſmall ones, in any caſe, or upon any ground what- 
ever. If we conſider wheels with regard to their fiction 
upon the axles, it is evident that ſmall wheels mult turn 
as much oftener round than the large ones, as their cit. 
cumſerences are leſs; and, therefore, a wheel which. 18 
twice as large as another will have twice the advantage 
axles, and the weights upon them, being equal: Again, 
if we conſider the wheels as they fink into the earth, or 
fall into holes, the bearing of the great wee! be 18 do. 
ble that of the ſmall one, it will fink but half fo deep; 
and if the ſmall whee! ſhould meet with a hole ot tte 
ſame diameter with iiſelf, it would wholly fink in, whilit 
only a ſegment leſs than half of the great rhe! r 4 
fall in: the ſame thing would aifo- happen in mar 1 
ground, where the ſmall 1 “ would fink wholly in ta 
ſame hole which the great one would fink into but in ns 
The large wheel would alſo have the advantage of 2 
one in riling oyer eminences or ribs that occurred; o 10 
the former would go over rubs much higher than ft 


mn l '> ded their 
latter; and indeed over any emmencesy provided 1 c 
Deſaguliers has 


; f ion. in his 
reduced this matter to a mathematical calculation, in 


Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 171, &c. 

A late writer has alſo proved, that a 
diameter has ſome what more than tw 
overcoming obſtacles of a heel of tw 
found, in practice, that if it requires a cet ks: 
draw a caitigge of a certain weicht over a 28 W 

cle, with wheels of any determimate Aare eee 

quire wheels of ſour times that diameter t9 dra — 

carriage over the ſame obſtacle with halt we 5 eu- 

Ihis writer alſo obſerves, that, in the draught Of © 


: 7 (1s 
d . 7 a . ; A * in * ower a 
riages aſcending inclined planes, the mos VF" ua 


coke! of eight feet 
jce the advantage in 
o feet; and be 
tain power te 


againſt the vis inertiæ, which is always equal 
- 55 yas gravity of the load, but alſo againſt its 
relative gravity which increaſes with the inclination of 
the plaric 3 and with reſpect to carriages raiſed on wheels, 
t is to be obſerved, that the higher the axle is removed 


from the plane, the farther is the centre of gravity re- 


the lower the wheel, the leſs is the relative gravity of the 
carriage. Hence he infers, that ſuppoſing the friction 
of two carriages of equal weight, but of different ſized 
wheels, to be equal, the low - wheeled one would be drawn 
up hill, on a {mooth plane, much more ny than the 
high-wheeled one; though on a ſmooth, horizontal 
plane, the latter would be drawn more eaſily than the 

rmer. 
| e carriage will be urged forward, by its relative 
gravity, more than the low-wheeled one. Jacob, ubi 


ſupra, p. 63, Ke. 


advantageous they are in proportion, provided that they 
are not more than five or fix feet in diameter; for when 
they exceed theſe dimenſions, they become heavy; or if 


miniſhed, and the ſpokes, being long, are more liable to 
break : beſides, horſes, applied to ſuch wheels, would be 
| incapable of exerting their utmoſt ſtrength, by having 
the axles higher than their breaſts, ſo that they would 


more difficult, by the horſes drawing upwards. 

6. Carriages with four wheels, as waggons or coaches, 
are much more advantageous than. carriages. with two 
- wheels, as carts and chaiſes; for in applying horſes to a 
carriage with two wheels, it 1s plain that the tiller carries 
part of the weight, in whatſoever manner it be kept in 
equilibrio upon the axle. In going down a hill, the 
weight bears upon the horſe; and in going up hill, the 
weight falls the other way, and lifts the horſe, by which 
meaus part of his force is loſt. Beſides, as the wheels 
fink into the holes in the road, ſometimes on one lide, 
ſometimes on the other, the ſhafts ſtrike againſt the til- 
l:r's flanks, which is the deſtruction of many ; horſes. 
Add to this, that when one of the wheels ſinks into a hole 
or rut, half the weight will fall that way, whereby the 
carriage will be in danger of being overturned. ” 

7. It would be much more advantageous to make the ſour 


than to make the fore-wheels of only half the diameter | 
of the hind-wheels, as is uſual in many places. The fore- 


ſize than the hind ones, both on account of turning 
mort, and to avoid cutting the braces. Crane-necks have 
alſo been invented for turning yet ſhorter, and the fore- 


bend of the crane-neck. See an account of an ingenious | 
cContrivance for this purpoſe, under PERCH. 


the hind ones, they ſerve to puſh them on. 
ever, many diſadvantages attend this conſtruction. A 
conſiderable force is loit that would be effectual, if they 
vere large: the carriage would go much more eaſily, if 


higher the better, becauſe their motion would be ſo much 
_ the flower on their axles, and conſequently the friction 


contrive ſprings, in order to prevent it. But nothing 


common method of fixing the braces to the bottom of 
the body of a carriage. In conſequence of this practice, 


above the centre of its motion, that it is liable to be con- 
tinually agitated by the jolting of the carriage, and its 
danger of overturning increaſed; whereas it, inſtead of 
practiſing this method, the body were ſuſpended as near 
as poſſible to its centre of gravity, the agitation of the 
carriage, as well as its danger of overturning, would be 
i a great meaſure avoided. | 
| There is allo an inconvenience which attends the uſual 


loaded equally heavy on both axles, the fore-axle muſt 
endure as much more friction, and conſequently wear 
out 25 much ſooner, than the hind-axle, as the fore- 
Wheels are leſs than the hind ones. However, the car- 
ders Commonly put. the heavier part of the load upon 
the fore-axle of the waggons z which not only makes the 
riction greateſt v 
Preſſeth the ſore- 


und-wheels, although the fore-wheels, being leſs than 
are with ſo much the greater diſſiculty 
hole, or over an obſtacle, even ſuppoſing 
were equal; for the dithculty, 


the hind ones, 
drawn out of a 
we weights on their axles 
Vol, IV. No 399. 


moved out of the perpendicular line of ſupport ; ſo that | 


On the contrary, in going down hill, the high- | 
It appears, therefore, that the larger wheels are, the more | 


they are made ligbt, their ſtrength is proportionably di- 


draw downwards; as in ſmall wheels the draught is made | 


wheels of a coach or waggon large, and nearly of a height, 


wheels of carriages have commonly been made. of a leſs | 


Wheels have been lowered, fo as to go quite under the“ 


Some carriers and coachmen have, indeed, abſurdly al- 
ledged, that when the fore-wheels are much lower than 


How-| 


the fore-wheels were as high as the hind ones; and the | 
proportionably diminiſhed. The jolting and uneaſy mo- 
tion, occaſioned by low wheels, has induced perſons to | 


can be more inconſiſtent even with this end, than the | 


the centre of gravity of the ſuſpended body is ſo high | 


method of Toading carriages; for when a carriage is | 


here it ought to be leaſt, but alſo | 
wheels deeper into the ground than the | 


with equal weights, will be as the depth of the hole, or 


height of the obſtacle, is to the ſemidiameter of the 
wheel, Moreover, fince a ſmall wheel will often fink to 
the bottom of a hole, in which a great wheel will go but 
a very little way, the ſmall wheels ought to be loaded 
with leſs weight than the great ones; and then the hea- 
vier part of the load would be leſs jolted upward and 
downward, and the horſes tired ſo much the leſs, as 
their draught raiſed the load to leſs heights. When the 
waggon-road, indeed, is much up-hill, there may be dan- 
ger in loading the hind- part much heavier than the fore- 
part; for then the wei bt would overhang the hind-axle, 
eſpecially if the load be high, and endanger tilting up 
the fore-wheels from the ground. In this caſe, the ſafeſt 
way would be to load it equally heavy on both axles ; 
and then as much more of the weight would be thrown 
upon the hind-axle than upon the fore-one, as the ground 
riſes from a level below the carriage. But as this ſel- 
dom happens, a ſmall temporary weight might be laid 
upon the pole between the horſes, which would overba- 
lance the danger. | | 00 
There is another great diſadvantage attending ſmall fore- 
wheels, viz. that as their axle is below the level of the 
horſes breaſts, the horſes not only have the loaded car- 
riage to draw along, but alſo part of its weight to bear, 
Which tires them ſooner, and makes them grow much 
ſtiſter in their hams, than they would be if they drew on 
a level with the fore-axle; and for this reaſon, coach- 
_ horſes ſoon become unfit for riding, So that on all ac- 
counts it is plain, that the fore-wheels of all carriages 
ought to be ſo high, as to have their axles even with the 
breaſts of the horſes; which would not only give them 
a fair draught, but likewife cauſe the machine to be 
drawn by a leſs degree of power. 


Mr. Beighton diſputes the propriety of fixing the line of 
traction on a level with the breaſt of a horſe, and ſays it 
is contrary to reaſon and experience. Horſes, he ſays, 
have little or no power to draw, but what they have from 
their weight; otherwiſe they could take no hold of the 
ground, and then they muſt flip, and draw nothing. 
Common experience alſo teaches, that if a horſe is to 
_ convey a certain weight, he ought, that he may draw the 
better, to have a proportionable weight on his back or 
ſhoulders. Beſides, when a horſe draws hard he bends 
forward, and brings his breaſt near the ground; and then 
if the wheels are high, he is pulling the carriage againſt 
the ground. A horſe tackled in a waggon will draw two 
or three ton, becauſe the point or line of traction is be- 
Jow his breaſt, by reaſon of the wheels being low. And 
it is very common to ſee, when one horſe is drawing a 
heavy load, his fore-feet will riſe from the ground, and 
he will nearly ſtand on end; in which caſe it is uſual to 
add a weight on his back, to keep his fore-part down, 
by a perſon mounting on him, which will enable him to 
draw that load, without which he before could not move. 
Ihe greateſt ſtreſs, or main buſineſs of drawing, ſays 
this ingenious writer, is to overcome obltacles; tor on 
level plains the drawing is but little, and then the horſe's 
back need be preſſed but with a ſmall weight. Moſt or 
all of theſe obſtacles may be conſidered as inclined planes. 
In order to draw the whee/ AB Tab. VII. Mechanics, 
fig. 127.) over the obſtacle D, M. de Camus, agreeably _ 
to the principles above laid down, would have the a7 | 
draw in the line HC; whereas Mr. Beighton ſays, ſince 
the obſtacle is D, and the tangent of the earch, or line 
of the floor, is at B, and the line to be moved in is BD, 
an inclined plane; the eaſieſt poſition of drawing, to get 
the wheel over D, is to draw in the poſition of that in- 
clined plane B T, or its parallel Ch. As all the radii of 
a wheel are equal, the pulling at the centre is the ſame 
as a balance in equilibrio; viz. there is the ſame force at 
Aas at B. But in the caſe of drawing in the horizontal 
line HC, when the obſtacle is at D, the whole force 
Which the horſe has for drawing is by the ſhort end of 
the brachium Se, againſt the force or weight of the 
long end of the brachium FD = e C, which muſt be 
very diſadvantageous: therefore, he fays, the line of 
traction ſhould be 6 C, Deſag. Exp. Phil. vol. ii. app. 
p. 542, &. | 7205 1 
8. The utility of broad wheels, in amending and preſerv- 
ing the roads, has been ſo long and generally acknow- 
ledged, as to have occalioned ſeveral acts of the legiſla- 
ture to enforce their uſe. (See TURNPIKE.) At the 
ſame time, the proprietors and drivers of carriages ſeem 
to be convinced by experience, that a narrow-wheeled 
carriage is more eaſily and ſpeedily drawn by the ſame 
number of horſes than a broad-wheeled one of the ſame 
burthen. And though government allowed them to draw 
Vith more horſes, and carry greater loads than uſual, 
they were perſuaded with difficulty to comply with the 
requiſition of legiſſature z and methods have been uſed to 
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evade it. Their principal objection has been, that as a 
| 14 1 broad 
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broad rohe muſt touch the ground in many more polnts 


than a narrow wheel, the friction muſt of courſe be ſo 
much the greater; not conſidering, that if the whole 


weight of the waggon, and load in it, bears upon many | 


points, each ſuſtains a proportionably leſs degree of 
weight and friction, than when it bears only upon a few 
points; ſo that what is wanting in one is made up in the 
other, and, therefore, will be juſt equal under equal de- 


grees of weight, as appears by the following plain and 


eaſy experiment propoſed by Mr. Ferguſon. 
Let one end of a piece of packthread be faſtened to a 


W HE 
There is a yearly duty on coacngs, Kc. . 
wheels, kept by any petſons for their dun ufo 
to hire (licenied hackney-coaches and poſt.) or let out 
cepted) of 6/. each; and on every chaiſe . : 
wicels, under the ſame circumſtances, of 405 
more, if kept by any petſon ſor his own uſe. 1 7. 
every coach, &c. kept as public ſtage-coaches, 5 for 
and payment to be made under a penalty of 20 oy 
Geo, II. cap. 10. 16 Geo. III. cap, 34. 22 on 20 
cap. 63. Sce WAGGON, > ph 
By 24 Geo. III. cap. 27. an additional duty of 55 


brick, and the other end to a common ſcale for holding | week is laid on hackney-coaches. per 

weights; then, having laid the brick edge-wiſe on a ta- WHEEL, blowing, a machine contrived by Dr. Deſapuli 

ble, and letting the ſcale hang under the edge of the ta- for drawing out the foul air of any place, or for 3 
in 


ble, put as much weight into the ſcale as will juſt draw 


the brick along the table. Then taking the brick to its 


former place, lay it flat on the table, and leave it to be 
acted upon by the ſame weight in the ſcale as before, 
which will draw it along with the ſame eaſe as when it 
lay upon its edge. In the former caſe, the brick may be 
conſidered as a narrow whee/ on the ground; and in the 
latter, as a broad wheel. And ſince the brick is drawn 
along with equal eaſe, whether its broad fide or narrow 


edge touches the table, it ſhews that a broad wheel might 


be drawn along the ground with the ſame eaſe as a nar- 


row one, ſuppoſing them equally heavy, even though. 
they ſhould drag, and not roll as they go along. Beſides, | 
as narrow heels are always ſinking into the ground, eſ- 


pecially when the heavieſt part of the load lies upon them, 
they muſt be conſidered as conſtantly going up hill, even 
on level ground; and their edges mult ſuſtain much fric- 
tion, by rubbing againſt the ſides of the ruts made by 


them. But both theſe inconveniences are avoided by | 


in freſh, or doing both ſucceſſively, Wi 
doors or windows, See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 
The intention of this machine is the ſame a8 hat .c 
Hales's ventilator, but not ſo effectual; 157 der Dr 
ent. See Deſagul. Courſe of Exper. Philoſ. vol 
86 Jo 568, | : x 


thout Opening 


Elll= 


i. p. 


This wheel is allo called a centrifugal Wheel, becauſe it 


drives the air with a centrifuga] ſorce. 


WHEEL, water, of a mill, that which receives the Impulſe 


of the ſtream by means of ladle-boards or FO AT. Hog 
M. Parent, of the Academy of Sciences, has determine, 
the greateſt effect of an under-ſhot hee! to be, when . 
velocity is equal to the third part of the velocity of te 
water that drives it. | | 1 


"os fixing an under- ſhot wheel, the workmen ought "0 


ſider whether the water can run clear off, fo as to occa 


ſion no back-water to ſtop its motion. For a farther a- 


count of watcr-wheels, fee Deſaguliers, Experim. Phil. 
vol. ii. p. 422, feq, See alſo a variety of experimen 


broad wheels ; which, inſtead of cutting and plonghing | and obſervations relating to underſhot and overſhot 
up the roads, roll them ſmooth, and harden them: | wheels, by Mr. Smeaton, in Phil. Tranſ. vol. li, p. 100, 
though after all it muſt be confefled, that they will not | &c. See MiLL. DO OS Croats. x 1 
do in ſtiff, clayey, croſs roads; becauſe they would ſoon | WHEEL, Ari/toik”s. See RorA Axiſtotelica. * 
gather up as much clay as would be almoſt equal to the WHEEL, meaſuring. See PERAMBULATOR, V 
weight of an ordinary load; and alſo in paſſing along WHEEL, Orffyrcus's. See ORFFYREUS. 
roads abounding with looſe ſtones and other obſtacles, | WHEEL, Perfian. See PERSIAN. | 
which a narrow whee! may avoid paſſing over, and a broad | WHEEL, potter'ss See POTTERY, „„ 
one muſt ſurmount, the broad=whee/ carriage will cer-| WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of puniſkment, which f 
tainly be drawn leſs caſily and leſs ſpeedily than a nar- reat criminals are put to in divers countries. W 
row-wheeled one, though not on account of any addi- Ta France, their aflaſſins, parricides, and robbers on thy * 
tional friction arifing from the preſſure of the weight on | bighway, are condemned to the wheel; i. e. to have ther | 
a greater quantity of ſurface. Broad wheels are likewiſe | bones firſt broken with an iron bar on a ſcaffold, and thn 
more liable to an inequality of preſſure between the axle | to be expoſed, and left to expire on the circumference | 
and box than narrow ones, and conſequently to a greater | a wheel, In Germany, they break their bones on the | 
wear and tear. Re EEE . | wheel itſelf. | e „ 
9. According to the uſual method of conſtructing wheels, This cruel puniſhment was unknown to the ancients; 2; 
| their peripheries are compoled of a number of pieces or is obſerved by Cujas. It is not certain who was the in- 
| felloes joined together; but theſe are weak, and ſubject | ventor. Its firſt introduction was in Germany. It was, | 
l to ſeveral inconveniences. As the joints are the weakeſt | indeed, but rarely practiſed any where elſe, till the time | 
| parts of the whee!, they are moſt liable to yield inward; | of Francis I. of France; who, by an edict of the year 
* for which reafon the wheelwrights leave them higher 1534, appointed it to be inflicted on robbers on the high- | | 
„ than the other parts of the rim, in conſequence of which | way. Richelet dates the ediCt in the year 1538, and 7 
„ the wheel is nat at firſt exactly round, nor of courſe its| quotes Brodzus, Miſcell. lib. ii. cap. 10. | 
it motion uniform. Belides, the felloes, being ſegments| WHEEL, in the Military Art, is the word of command, 
* of a circle, ſawed or hewn out of ſtraight wood, they | when a battalion or ſquadron is to alter its front, either | 
„ are on this account rendered fo brittle, from the croſs] one way, or the other. | 25 „ | 
f direction of the grain near the joints, that they are with| To wheel to the right, the man in the right angle is to tum 
5 ithculty kept together, even though almoſt twice the] very ſlowly, and every one to wheel from the leſt to the | 
i quantity of timber be employed that would otherwiſe be | right, regarding him as their centre; and vice verſa, ben | 
5 . necellary. Ihe ſtrength of ſuch a wheel! depends on the] they are ro wheel to the lG. | 
4 thicknels of the iron tier or rim that ſurrounds it, and] When a divifion of men are on the march, if the word | 
id | hence the carriage is loaded with an uſeleſs weight both | be, wheel to the right, or tothe left; then the rightor left- | 
ij of wood and iron. To obviate theſe inconveniences, Mr.] hand man keeps his ground, turning only on his heel, and | 
I Viny invented a proceſs for bending timber into a circu-| the reſt of the rank move about quick, till they make al | 
i} : lar form, practiſed for ſome time by Meſſrs. Jacob and] even line with the ſaid right or left-hand man. 
in Viny, and now continued by Mr. Viny. In wheels made | Squadrons of horſe whee/ after much the lame 3 | 
„ of timber thus bent, the rim conſiſts either of a ſingle] In wheeling, the circle is conceived to be divided into ” | 
| picce of wood, or two felloes only, and is caſed with af parts; whence wheeling to the right or left reſpects 124 | | 
#i linvle hoop-of iron. By this mode of conſtruction, the | a quarter of the circle ; and wheeling to the right or 15 
| ; grain of the wood 1s kept parallel throughout, ſo that] about, refers to half of the circle. In performing = 
# the periphery of the wheel is every where equally ſttong; motion, each man moves more quickly or lowly, accord. | 
| its thickneſs is conſiderably leflened, inſomuch that | ing to his diſtance from the right or the left. 3 
[| though little more than half the uſual quantity of timber | WHEEL-animals, brachionus, in 4oology, a genus 7 _ 
wn is employed, the wheel is of itfelf ſtrong enough to ſuſ- cules, which have an apparatus of arms tor ta Wb 
# tain the common burthen laid on ſuch wheels, without | prey. This apparatus has been ſuppoled, by 1 1 | 
[| the aſliſtance of iron tiers, which are only applied to] pical writers, to be a kind of wheels. or 17 1 e 
bt tlom 25 2 fale-guard, to preſerve the wood from the in-| ſmaller animalcules; and is deſcribed by 14 1 
Fi zuries o Which it 0 iſe 1 plai h body, conic hgure, | | 
| | juries to which it would otherwiſe be neceſſarily expoſed | when at reſt, of a plain ſmoot Ys be anterior, 
J from the rows; and hence a leſs quantity of iron is] tuſe at the poſterior exttemity, and open at t When in W 
| kuthetent, and even that will be fairly worn out before it | of a duiky olive colour, and {emitranſparent- 0 
| becomes utvlets. Beſides, the wheel is rendered much | motion, it protrudes from the open extremity oY conic W 
lichter, and at the ſame time much ſtronger and more | its naked body, to the whole of which this 2 Hog .. 
durable than wheels conſtructed of detached pieces of body ſeems to be but a caſe or ſheath ; from : wo protu- | 
wood and iron in the uſual manner. Jacob's Obſ. on | this exerted part of the body, it hens on te bead; its 
che Structure and Draught of Hhecl-Carriages, 1773, berances, which give it the appearance 0 mw 2 1 
p. 81, Ke. See on the ſubject of the preceding article, | and in each of theſe is diſcovered an qo thous 
| Defag, Exp. Phil. vol. i. p. 201, &c. PFerguſon's Let. | nual motion, appearing to be a money buch 0 | 
p. 56, Nc. qto. Martiu's Phil, Brit. vol. i. p. 229, &c. | really a vibratory one very quickly * . del 


10 


Jed bodies has fix arms inſerted into it, which | 
uts and opens over one another. Each 


d the arms is furniſhed with a double ſeries of fibres 


theſe protru 
it continually ſh 

; which being expanded cauſe it to ſpread to a 
. breadth. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 


enus. 
The wheel- 


ing wheels, ek be in te 
from its head; and turning round, as it were, on an axis. 


Ori the leaſt touch, this animalcule draws its wheel into 
its body into the ſheath 3 but when every thing is quiet, 
throws them out, and works them again. See Tab. of 
Microſcopical Objefts, Claſs 1. 

jn order to find theſe animalcules, chooſe ſuch roots of 
duck-weed as are long, and proceed from ſtrong old 
plants, for the young roots ſeldom afford any; they ſhould 
not be covered with that rough matter which is frequently 
ſound about them; nor any way tending to decay, as they 


will often be. 


animal, deſcribed by Mr. Baker, has two ſeem- 


In the water found remaining in the leaden pipes, or gut- 


ters, on the tops of houfes, there are alfo found great 
numbers of theſe wheel-animals. Theſe are of a different 
ſpecies from the former 3 and when the water dries away 

they contract their bodies into a globular or oval figure, 
and are then of a reddiſh colour, and remain mixed with 
the dirt, giowing together into a lamp as hard as clay. 
This, whenever it is put in water, in half an hour's time 
diſcovers the animals living again, and as briſk as ever ; 
and they have been found to be living m this manner, af- 
ter the matter had been kept dry twenty months. 
It ſhould ſeem from this, that as the water dries up, their 


pores become ſhut in the manner of thoſe of ſuch ani- 


mals as remain torpid tor the winterz and that when 
they find water come on again 'from rain, they then 
unfold themſelves, and live and tecd as long as it laſts. 
Baker's Microſcope, p. 91. | 
WHEE L-burometer. Sce BAROMETER. 


WREEIL- re, among Chemi/ts, a fire uſed for calcining me- | 


tallic ſubſtances; properly called ignis rote. 


It is a fire which only encompaſles the crucible, coppel, 


or melting- pot, around the ſides, without touching it in 
any part, CE OE | I 
WHEELER, among Br:c#makers. See BRICK. 
WHEEZING, a name given by our farriers to a diſtempe- 


rature m horſes, in which they draw their breath with 


difficulty and noiſe. | RT | 
The generality of people make this and purſineſs, in 


horſes, the fame diſtemper; but the more judicious al- | 


ways diſtinguiſh it, as wholly different from that. Pur- 
ſineſs proceeds always from a {tuthng or oppreſſion of the 
lungs; but this wheezing is only owing to the narrowneſs, 
of the paſſages between the bones and griſtles of the, 
noſe, 8 | 


The horſes, that are moſt of all afflicted with this diſtem- | 


per, do not want wind; for notwithitanding that they 
wheeze exceſſively when they are exerciſed, yet all the 
time their Hanks are not moved, but keep in the ſame 
condition that they were while the creature ſtood ſtill. 
The dealers call this fort of horſes blowers, and though 
there is no real harm in the thing, it is a diſagreeable 
quality, and few people will chooſe them, that have much 
ſervice for them. „ 
There are ſome horſes that have a natural defect in their 
breathing, which makes it at all times attended with ſome 
dificulty, but not with the wheezins before mentioned; 
__ thee are called thick-winded horſes, 175 85 
People who are careſul in the buying of horſes, will pur- 
chale neither of theſe kinds; but there is this caution to 
be obſerved in regard to this detect, thatit often ſeems to 
be in horſes where it really is not. When a horſe has 
deen kept a long time in the ſtable without exerciſe, he 
will at the firſt riding be out of breath, and fetch it in a 
difncult and painful manner, though he be neither a 


blower nor thick-winded; but all this will go off with a 


nttle exerciſe. - 


There are ſome temporary wheezcrs and blowers among 
horſes : theſe at times rattle, and make a great noiſe 


through their noſes in taking breath; but the com- 


Plaint goes off and returns. This is only occaſioned by 
__ great quantity of phlegm, for their flanks do not re- 
double with it at the worſt of times, nor have they any 
a with it; ſo that there is no danger of their being 
ſy. | | | 
WHELKS, Buceina, in Natural Hiflory. See SHELLS, 
and Tur ET-ell. : 1 
WHELPS. See Hovvp. 
HELPS, in a Ship. Sce CAPS TAN. 


HERLICOT ES, a fort of open chariots, of the ancient | 


ons invention, ufed by perſons of quality, before the 
mvenuon of coaches. 


VHERN, in Natural Hiſtzry, a name given by ſome of | 


dur miners to a kind of Rone found in ſtrata, but of the 


with a great many teeth or notches, coming | 


3 


WHEWER, a name uſed in ſome pa 


WHI 


hardneſs and fineneſs of lint. It is called 4110 chert and 


nicomia. | | 5 
WH ERRV. See VEss EI, Boar, ce. | 
WHETSTONE, cos portabitis vel aquaria, tlie pſadurium 
Jriabile pallide ſuſcum of Hill, and the ſaxum arenarium 


Fuſco-albidum of Da Coſta, is a ſpecies of ſand- ſtone not 
acted upon by acids, of a very faint. yellowiſh white co- 
lour, harſh and heavy, of a ſomewhat lax and ſpongy 
ſtructure, and readily friable or broken between the fin- 
gers. It is compoſed of an angular grit, cemented by a 
debaſed cryſtalline matter, intermixed with numerous 
ſmall ſpangtes of a 6lvery talc ; it cuts free; but takes 
no pohſh, and water readily pervades it. It will not 
ſtrike fire with ſteel; it burns to a reddiſh white colour. 
It is dug chiefly in Derbyſhire, and the northern coun- 
ties; allo at Blackdown-lvll, in Devonſhire, and in many 


other parts of Europe, and is greatly ufcd for whetting 


of ſcythes, knives, &c. The fand-itone, coarſe ſcythe- 
ſtone, or rubber, is only a variety of this kind. Many 
authors confound the grind-itone and ſcythe-ſtone. Hill 
aſſerts, that the harder parts of the ſtratum make the 
common rough whet/7onts, and that the coarſer parts are 


cut into grind-ſtones; but Da Coſta ſays, this is a great 


error; the GRIND-//ore and wherſtone, though agreeing. 


in many particulars, being two very different ſpecies of 


ſand-ſtone. See Cos. e SO 
rts of England for the 
common WIGEON. 55 | 1 55 


WHEY, the ſerum or watery part of milk. © 8 
In many ditorders of the human body, where the ſtomach 


will not bear milk, or when it is not proper, for other 


__ reaſons, tohey may be given with great ſucceſs. 


We have a difſertation of Fred. Hoffman on this ſuobject. 
De Saluberrima ſeri Lactis Virtute. Oper. tom. vi. p 9. 
This author recommends a particular kind of ſerum or 


whey, made by evaporating milk to a drinefs, and mixing 


the reſiduum with water. See MILE. 5 
There are various methods of making whey vulgarly 
known. That with oranges is very agreeable, and much 


recommended by Dr. Cheyne, in his Nar. Method of | 
curing Diſeaſes. | | | 


HEY, alum, ſerum aluminoſum, a whey made with alum ;' 
in the proportion of two drams of alum to one pint of 
cow's milk boiled. „ e 


This whey is beneficial in an immoderate flow of the men- 


ſes,” and in a diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of urine. 
The doſe js two, three, or four ounces, as the ſtomach 
will bear it, three times a day. | 


WHEy, muſtard, is made by boiling of bruiſed muſlard- 


ſeed, an ounce and a half, in milk and water, of each a 
pint, till the curd is perfectly ſeparated, and ſtraining the 
whey through a cloth. 'This, ſays Dr. Buchan, is the 
moſt elegant, and by no means the leaſt eſhcacious me- 
thod of exhibiting MUSTARD : it warms ana invigorates 
the habit, and promotes the different ſecretions, Hence, 


in the low ſtate of nervous fevers, it will often ſopply the 
lace of wine: it is alſo oſu ſe in the chronic rheumatiſm, 


palſy, dropſy, & c. Phe doſe is a tea-cup-tnll four or five 


times a day, which may be ſweetened with a littie ſugar. 
[Wner, ſcorbutic, is made by boiling halt a pint of the ſcor- 
butic juices in a quart of cow's milk. The ſcorbutic 


plants are bitter oranges, brook-lime, garden ſcurvy- 
graſs, and water-creſles;, on | 


WHIFF, in chthyology, the name of a ſort of flounder... 
WHIFFLER H a company, in London, a young freeman, 
who goes before, and waits on the company, on occa- 


ſions of public ſolemnity. 


WHIGS, a party, or faction, in England, oppoſite to the 


LoRIEs. 


The origin of the names of theſe two mighty ſactions is 


very obſcure. If ſome little trivial circumſtance or ad- 
venture, which eſcapes the knowledge of mankind, gives 
name to a party, which afterwards become famous, 
polterity labours in vain to find the otiginal of ſuch a 
name: it ſearches the ſources, forms conjectures, in- 
vents reaſons, and ſometimes, indeed,: meets the truth, 
but always without knowing it ailturedly, _ | 


Thus, in France, the Calviniſts are called HuGuenxoTs; ; 


yet nobody was ever able certainly to aſſign the cauſe of 


that appellation... EO NL AE EL EEE 
I\hig is a Scottiſh, and ſome ſay, too, an Iriſh word, li- 
_ terally ſignifying whey. Tory is another Iriſh word, ſig- 


nifying a er, or Mighwayman 


Under the reign of king Charles II. while his brother, 
then duke of York, was obliged to retire into Scotland, 


there were two parties formed in that country. That of 
the duke was ſtrongeſt, perſecuted the other, and fre= 


: quently reduced them to fly into the mountains and 
woods; where thoſe unhappy fugitives, had often no 


other ſubſiſtence, for a long time, but cows milk. Hence, 
they called theſe their adveriaries feries, q. d. robbers ; 


and the tories, upbraiding them with their unhappineſs, 


from 


F 
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-- whigs, fee PokIEs. 


WIN, in Botany. See GoRSE. 


5 ſteerſman, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand; thereby 
to move the rudder, and direct the ſhip. See Tab. Ship. 


To Wir, is to tie a piece of pack-thread, ſpun-yarn, &c. 


 Wuiry-ſaw. See e ah 2a 1 
 WHIPLADE, in Hu/ 


W HI 


from the milk on which they lived, called them whigs. | 
From Scotland the two names came over with the duke 
into England. 

Others give a different origin and etymology of the two 
words, for which fee ToRIEs. | 

Biſhop Burnet gives another etymology of the term 
whigs. The ſouth-weſt counties of Scotland, he ſays, 
are ſupplied with corn from Leith ; and from a word 
whiggam uſed by the carriers in driving their horſes, al 
that drove were called whiggamors, and by contraction 
whigs. 

He adds, that in the year 1648, after the news of the 


defeat of duke Hamilton, who was charged with being a| 


confederate with the malignants or royal party in Eng- 
land, the miniſters animated their people to riſe, and 
march to Edinburgh: who came up marching each at the 
head of his pariſh, with an unheard-of fury, praying and 
_ preaching all the way as they came. The marquis of 
Argyle and his party came and headed them. This was 
called the whiggamoor's inroad z and ever after, all that 
oppoſed the court were contemptuoully called wheggs : | 
and from Scotland the term was brought into England. 
Burnet's Hiſt. of his Own Times, vol. i. p. 43. | 
For the diſtinguiſhing principles and charaCters of the 


WHIMBREL, in Ornithology, See WIMBREL. 


WHIN, petty, a name given to a ſpecies of onenis, or REST- 
harrow. | | 


WHINCHAT, in Ornith»bgy, the Engliſh name of-the 


MoTACILLA rubetra of Linnzus. 


It is of the ſize of the common water-wagtail. Its head, 
neck and back, are of a reddiſh brown, with regular rows 


of black ſpots. Over each eye is a narrow white ſtroke, 


and beneath that a broad bed of black, extending from | 


the bill to the hind part of the head; the brealt is of a 
reddiſh yellow; the belly paler; the quill-feathers are 


brown, edged with a yellowiſh brown ; the upper part| 


of the wing is marked with two white ſpots; the lower 
part of the tail is white, the two middle feathers ex- 


cepted, which are wholly black; the upper part of the 


others is of the ſame colour. 


The colours are very uncertain in this bird, and it often 


much reſembles the sroxE-charter 3 but may always, by 

an accurate obſerver, be diſtinguiſhed from that bird by 

the white ſpots in its wings, by the whiteneſs of the un- 
der pait of its tail, and the white lines on its head. 
The colours of the female are much leſs agreeable than 


than thoſe of the male; in lieu of the white and black | 
marks on the cheeks is one broad pale brown one; and | 
the white on the wings is in much leſs quantity than that | 


of the male. | | - 

In the north of England, the whinchat is a bird of paſ- 
ſage; in the South it continues the whole year. Ray 
and Pennant. „ | = 

WHINE, a hunting term, uſed in reſpeCt of the ery of an 
Ottcr. 


WHIP, or Wnir-STAFrF, in a Ship, a piece of timber | 


in form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, for the 


Fg. 2. n. 10 | 


Wurip denotes alſo a ſort of ſmall tackle, formed by the com- 
munication of a rope either with a ſingle immoveable 


| block, or with two blocks, one of which is fixed, and | 
the other moveable. It is generally uſed to hoiſt light | 


bodies, as empty caſks, &c. out of a ſhip's hold, which 
is accordingly called whipping them up, Falconer. 


about the end of a rope, to prevent it from being un- 
twiſted and looſened. | | ERR 
Wuly-grafting. See ENGRAFTING, 


andry, a term uſed by the farmers 
in ſome places for a particular ſort of cart, whoſe hinder 
part is made up of boards, after the manner of a dung- 
cart, having alſo a head of boards, and ſhambles over 
the thills; this head being made ſo as either to be taken 
out or left in. Ihe cart may be inditferently uſed to 
carry dung or other things; dung when the head is in, 
and corn, &c. when it is taken out. | 
WHIPPER. See FIsHING. | | i 
W HIPPING, a term uſed, by Anglers, when they faſten 
a line to the hook, or rod. 6 
The word is alſo taken for the caſting in of the hook, 
and drawing it gently on the water, 
WHrpPiNG, in Law, denotes an ignominious puniſhment 
inflicted on perſons guilty of petty Lakcenr, &c. 
WHIPT fllabub. See SYLLABUB, | 
WHIRL-POOL, an eddy, vortex, or gulf, where the wa- 
ter is continually turning round. Sce GuLs, Epor, 
VoRTEX, &c. 5 | 


| 


WHIRLING-TABLE, a machine contrived ſo 


G, above the frame, is fixed the round boar 
when the winch B is turned, the wheels and bearers ora 
W, X, and Y, Z, fixed and ſcrewed tight into them 3 


the ends by nuts on the outſide; and when the nuts ar 


means of braſs loops fixed into the balls, and preventing 


they ſlide up and down upon the wires which make tte 
corner of each tower. The balls and plates being thus 


N of their reſpective bearers, the round plates Sand? 
within the towers O and P, upon the round plates 5 and 


plate. . 55 1 
For a ſpecimen of the experiments which may be mac 
| with this machine, we ſhall ＋ the following. 


WH I 


Theſe in rivers are very common, from var: 
and are uſually very trivial, and of little 
In the ſea they are more rare, but mo 
bald has related the effects of a very remarkah 

hir pool among the Orcades, which would 5 
dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is of no cc p 

to the people who are uſed to it. This 10 N uence 
any particular place, but appears in various pa dec t 
limits of the ſea among thoſe iſlands, Wikies, Of the 
E it is very furious, and boats, &c. would vas - 

0 drawn in and periſh with it; but the people tro 

vigate them. are prepared for it, and lean who na- 
empty veſſel, a log of wood, or large bundle 45 an 
or ſome ſuch thing, in the boat with them; as f my 
they perceive the whir/-pool, they toſs this within "ping 
tex, keeping themſelves out; this ſubſtance I Wh oh 
be, is immediately received in the centre, and Met It 
under water; and as ſoon as this is done, the ſu wage 
the place where the whirlpool was, becomes 3 
and they row over it with ſafety; and in about * 
they ſee the vortex begin again in ſome other 


uſually at about a mile diſtant from the fi F 
Prodr. Hiſt. Scotl, _ * 8 


Husaceidentz, 
re d Conſequence, 
e dangerous. Si 
Marine 


hour 


place, 
bbalg'; 
ö nac r exhibitin 
and demonſtrating the principal laws of gravitation and of 
the planetary motions in curvilinear orbits, A 4 (Ta 
IV. Aſtronomy, fig. 98.) is a ſtrong frame of wood, Ba 


winch fixed on the axis C of the wheel D, round which 


is the catgut-ſtring F, which alſo goes round the z 
wheels G and K, croſſing between them and hn _ 
wheel D. On the upper end of the axis of the whe! 
x, A th d d, 
which may be occaſionally fixed the bearer MSX. * 
the axis of the wheel H is fixed the bearer NT Z, ard 


put into a whir/i/ng motion. . Each bearer has two Wires, 


unſcrewed, the wires may be drawn out in crler tg 
change the balls U, V, which flide upon the wires by 


their touching the wood below them. I hrough each hel 
there paſſes a ſilk line, which is fixed to it at any lengt 
from the centre of the bearer to its end by a nut-ſcrep 
at the top of the ball; the ſhank of the ſcrew going in 
the centre of the ball, and preſſing the line againkt: 
under (ide of the hole which it goes through. Thelne 
goes from the ball, and under a ſmall pulley fixed in te 
middle of the bearer; then up through a ſocket in the 
round plate (S and T) in the middle of each bearer; then 
through a ſlit in the middle of the ſquare top (O and?) 
of each tower, and going over a ſmall pulley on the toy 
comes down again the fame way, and is at Jalt faltened 
to the upper end of the ſocket fixed in the middle of the 
round plate above mentioned. Each of theſe plates » 
and T has four round holes near their edges, by which 


connected, each by its particular line, it is plain that if 
the balls be drawn outward, or towards the ends M and 


will be drawn up to the top of their reipective towers 
and P. Se Wong th Fans 055 5 | 

There are ſeveral braſs weights, ſome of two, ſome of 
three, and others of four ounces, to be occaſionally put 


T: each weight having a round hole in the middle F 
it, for going upon the ſockets or axes of the plates, 3 
being flit from the edge to the hole, that it may ip ore! 
the line which comes from each ball to its reſpective 


1, Removing the bearer MX, put the loop ther 
line “ to which the ivory ball a is faſtened over a Pm 
the centre of the board d, and turn the wine +: 55 
the ball will not immediately begin to move _ f 
board, but, on account of its inactivity, 83 
remain in its ſtate of reſt. But when the ball has ac. 


. | , , it will remaill 
quired the ſame velocity with the board, 1 will rem 


„ having no relative 0” 


board be ſuddenly ſtop- 
| until the 


upon the ſame part of the boar. 
tion upon it. However, if the 
ped, the ball will continue to revolve upon NE rell 
friction thereof ſtops its motion: [0 chat int it ol wo⸗ 
every change of ſtate; from that of reſt to th 

tion, and vice ve /d. i ah the 
2. Put a longer 9200 to this ball; let it don through 
hollow axis of the bearer MX. and wheel A 15 
weight to che end of the cord below the _— bell from 
this weight, if leſt at liberty, will draw ue Der cf 
the edge of the tohirling- board to its fan Winch; 
the ball a little from the centre, and turn Ten 


it; 


| the 
1x 3 
an 


rom 


city, as it approaches the centre : and thus the planets 
which are neareſt the ſun perform quicker revolutions 
than thoſe which are. more remote, and move with 


centre of the whirling-board d. Then put 2 balls (V and 


when the winch B is turned; and the balls U and V will 


cles with equal velocities, their centrifugal forces are 
equal. | | 


ſcrew nuts at the top : then the ball U, which is fix | 


ol the diſtance from its centre of motion; and conſe- 


turned; which (as the catgut-ſtring is on equal wheels 

in a circle of fix times its radius, and both the weights 
in the towers will riſe at once. Hence it appears, that | 

proportion to their quantities of matter multiplied into 
Tf theſe two balls be fixed at equal diſtances from their 


reſpective centies of motion, they will move with equal | 
_ velocities; and if the tower O has ſix times as much 


B, and the ball V will revolve twice as faſt as the ball 


- tqui-diſtant from the centres of the circles in which they 


% ball will go round and round with the board, 
2 the ly fly farther from the centre, raiſing up the 
and t below the machine; and thus it appears that all 
bodies revolving in circles, have 2 tendency to fly off 
pars theſe circles, and muſt be retained in them by ſome 
power roceeding from or tending to the centre of mo- 


top the machine, and the ball will continue to 


tion. for ſome time upon the board; but as the fric- 


revolve 


tion gradually ſtops its motion, the weight aCting upon it | 


will bring it nearer and nearer to the centre in every re- 
volution, till it brings it quite thither. Hence it ap- 
pears, that if the planets met with any reſiſtance in go- 
ing round the ſun, its attractive power would bring them 
nearer and nearer to it in every revolution, till they fell 
7 Take hold of the cord below the machine with one 
hand, and with the other throw the bail upon the round 
board as it were at right _ to the cord, and it will 
revolve upon the board. Then, obſerving the velocity 
of its motion, pull the cord below the machine, and 
thus bring the ball nearer the centre of the board, and 
the ball will be ſeen to revolve with an increaſing velo- 


greater velocity in every part of their reſpective circles. 
4. Remove the ball a, and apply the bearer MX, whoſe | 
centre of motion is in its middle at w, directly over the 


U) of equal weights upon their bearing wires, and hay- | 
ing fixed them at equal diſtances from their reſpective 


centres of motion w and x upon their ſilk cords, by the | 


ſcrew nuts, put equal weights in the towers O and P. 
Laſtly, put the catgut ſtrings E and F upon the grooves 
G and H of the {mall wheels, which, being of equal 
diameters, will give equal velocities to the bearers above, 


fly off toward M and N, and raiſe the weights in the 


towers at the ſame inſtant. "This ſhews, that when bo- | 
dies of equal quantities of matter revolve in equal cir- 


5. Take away theſe equal balls, and put 2 ball of ſix | 


ounces into the bearer MX, at a ſixth part of che di- 
ſtance ws from the centre, and put a ball of one ounce 
into the oppoſite bearer, at the whole diſtance x y=wz; | 


and fix the balls at theſe diſtances on their cords, by the 
times as heavy as the ball V, will be at only a ſixth part 
quently will revolve in a circle of only a ſixth part of the 
circumference of the circle in which V revolves. Let 
equal weights be put into the towers, and the winch be 
below) will cauſe the balls to revolve in equal times : but | 
V will move fix times as faſt as U, becauſe it revolves 


the centrifugal forces of revolving bodies are in direct 


their reſpeCtive velocities, or into their diſtances from 
the centres of their reſpective circles. | 


weight put into it as the tower P has, the balls will raiſe 


their weights exactly at the ſame moment: i. e. the ball | 
U, being ſix times as heavy as the ball V, has fix times 

as much centrifugal force in deſcribing an equal circle | 
with an equal velocity. — 


b. Let two balls, U and V, of equal weights be fixed on 


their cords at equal diſtances from their reſpective cen- | 
tres of motion w and x; and let the catgut-ſtring E be 


put round the wheel K (whoſe circumference is only half 


that of the wheel H or G) and over the pulley 5 to keep |. 
it tight, and let ſour times as much weight be put into | 


the tower P, as in the tower O. Then, turn the winch 
in a circle of the ſame diameter, becauſe they are 


revolve; and the weights in the towers will both riſe at 
the ſame inſtant, which ſhews that a double velocity in 
the ſame circle will exactly balance a quadruple power of 
atraCtion in the centre of the circle : for the weights in 
tne towers may be conſidered as the attractive forces in 
te centres, acking upon the revolving balls; which, 
_ moving in equal circles, are as if they both moved in the 


lame circle. Whence it appears that, if bodies of equal 
weights revol 


Cities. 


7 The cat ut-ſt 1 3 | | JK 
ol. IV. Nw es as before, let the diſtance 


ve in equal circles with unequal velocities, | 
their centrifugal f f 
** ugal forces are as the ſquares of the velo- 


| 


of the ball V from the centre æ be equal to 2 of the di- 
viſions on its bearer; and the diſtance of the ball U from 
the centre w be 3 and a ſixth part; the balls themſetves 
being equally heavy, arid V makitig two revolutions by 
turning the winch, whilſt U makes one; ſo that if we 
ſuppoſe the ball V to tevolve in one moment, the ball 


U will revolve in 2 moments, the ſquares of which are 


I and 4: therefore, the ſquare of the period of V is 
contained 4 times in the ſquare of the period of U. But 


the diſtance of V is 2, the cube of which is 8, and 


the diſtance of U is 34, the cube of which is 32 very 
nearly, in which 8 is contained 4 times: and therefore, 
the ſquares of the periods of V and U are to one another 
as the cubes of theit diſtances from & and uv, the centres 
of their reſpective circles. And if the weight in the tower 
O be 4 ounces, equal to the ſquare of 2, the diftance of V 
from the centre x; and the weight in the tower P be 10 
ounces, nearly equal to the ſquare of 32, the diſtance of 
U from w; it will be found, upon turning the machine 
by the winch, that the balls U and V will raiſe their re- 


ſpective weights at very nearly the ſame inſtant of time. 


This experiment confirms the famous propoſition of Kep- 


ler, viz. that the ſquares of the periodical times of the 
planets round the ſun are in proportion as the cubes of 


their diltances from him; and that the fun's attraction 
is inverſely as the ſquare of the diſtance from his cen- 
tte. | | 


8. Toke off the ſtring E from the wheels D and H, and 


let the ſtring F remain upon the wheels D and G; take 
away alſo the bearer MX from the wh:rling-board d, and 


inſtead of it put on the machine A B (Tab. VI. Aſtrono- 
my, fig. 99.), fixing it to the centre of the board by the 
pins c and d, ſo that the end ef may riſe above the board 
to an angle of 30 or 40 degrees. On the upper part of 
this machine, there are two glaſs tubes a and b, cloſe 


| ſtopped at both ends; each tube being about three quar- _ 
ters full of water. In the tube à is a little quickſilver. 


which naturally falls down to the end a in the water; 


and in the tube 4 is a ſmall cork, floating on the top of the 
water, and {mall enough to riſe or fall in the tube. While 
the board & with this machine upon it continues at reſt, 
the quickſilver lies at the bottom of the tube a, and the 
cork floats on the water near the top of the tube 5. But, 
upon turning the winch and moving the machine, the _ 


contents of each tube will fly off towards the uppermolt 


ends, which are fartheſt from the centre of motion; the 
heavieſt with the greateſt force. Conſequently, the 
quickſilver in the tube à will fly off quite to the end 7, 


occupying its bulk of ſpace and excluding the water, 
which is lighter than itſelf : but the water in the tube 5, 


flying off to its higher end c, will exclude the cork from 


that place, and cauſe it to deſcend toward the loweſt 
end of the tube.; for the heavier body, having the greater 
centrifugal force, will poſſeſs the upper part of the tube, 
and the lighter body will keep between the heavier and 
the lower part. | | bn, 
This experiment demonſtrates the abſurdity of the Car- 
teſian doctrine of vortices ; for, if the planet be more 
denſe or heavy than its bulk of the vortex, it will fly off 


in it farther and farther from the ſun; if leſs denſe, it 
will come down to the lowelt part of the vortex, at the 
ſun: and the whole vortex itfclf, unleſs prevented by 
ſome obſtacle, would fly quite off, together with the 
_ planets. . 5 : : : 


9. If a body be ſo placed upon the whirling-board of the 
machine / . 98.) that the centre of gravity of the body 


be directly over the centre of the board, and the board 


be moved ever fo rapidly. by the winch B, the body will 


turn round with the board, without removing from its 


middle ; for, as all parts of the body are in equilibrio 
round its centre of gravity, and the centre of gravity is 
at reſt in the centre of motion, the centrifugal force of 


all parts of the body will be equal at equal diſtances from 


its centre of motion, and therefore the body will remain 


ſo little out of the centre of motion, and the machine 


be turned ſwiftly round, the body will fly off towards that 


ſide of the board on which its centre of gravity lies. 
Then, if the wire C (g. 100.) with its little ball B be 
taken away from the ſemi-globe A, and the flat fide e f 


of the ſemi- globe be laid upon the wh:r/ing-board, ſo that 


their centres may coincide; if then the board be turned 
ever ſo quickly by the winch, the ſemi-globe will remain 


| where it was placed: but if the wire C be ſcrewed into 


the hn ons at d, the whole becomes one body, whoſe 
centre of gravity is at or near d. Fix the pin c in the 


centre of the whirling-board, and let the deep groove b 


cut in the flat fide of the ſemi-globe be put upon the pin, 
ſo that the pin may be in the centre of A (ſee fig. 101. 
where the groove is repreſented at 5) and let the board 
be turned by the winch, which will carry the little ball 
B (fg. 100.) with its wire C, and the ſemi-globe A, 

14 2 BE: round 


in its place. But if the centre of gravity be placed ever 
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the wire C with the ball B, weighing one ounce and 


balls A and B will go round their common centre of gra- 
vity d, keeping their balance, becauſe either will not al- 


ſix times as far from the centre of B as from the centre 


Connected by a wire f, and made to flide eaſily upon the 


& n . m uh mon 
* ee. ee 
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bund the centre-pin ei; and then, the centrifugal force] that they will riſe, as high at the ſame time on the 
of the little ball B, weighing one ounce, will be ſo great polite ſide from a to ez let a plate AB (fig. 195.) be fix ad 


as to draw off the ſemi-globe A, weighing two pounds, upon one end of the flat bar DC, with ſuch 
until the end of the groove at e ſtrikes againſt the pin e, drawn upon it as a % % (fig. 104.) to repreſent the ro 


a Circle . 


and ſo prevents A from going any farther : otherwiſe, | figure of the earth and ſea; and an ellipſe as / 

the centrifugal force of B would have been great enough} repreſent the ſwelling of the tide at e and 2 why. 8 to 

to have carried A quite off the whir/ing-board. Hence] by the influence of the moon. Over this plate AR 

we ſee that, if the ſun were placed in the centre of the | pend the three ivory balls e, /, g, by the ſilk lines * 
3 ly 


orbits of the planets, it could not poſſibly remain there; | &, faſtened to the tops of the crooked wires H, 1 


, K, ſo 


for the centrifugal forces of the planets would carry them] that the ball at e may hang freely over the ſide of a 

quite off, and the ſun with them; eſpecially when ſeve- cle e, which is fartheſt from the moon M at the 8 
ral of them happened to be in one quarter of the hea-| end of the bar; the ball at F over the centre wy C 
vens. For the ſun and planets. are as much connected ball at g over the ſide of the circle g, Which 10 y the 
by the mutual attraction ſubſiſting between them, as the| the moon. The ball / may repreſent the centre Th 


bodies A and B are by the wire C fixed into them both. 


earth, the ball g water on the fide next the 


moon, and 


And even if there were but one planet in the whole hea-| the ball e water on the oppoſite ſide. On the back of th 
vens to go round ever ſo large a ſun in the centre of its moon M is fixed a ſhort bar N parallel to the horizon be 
þ 


orbit, its centriſugal force would ſoon carry off both it-| there are three holes in it above the little Weights 


hb 4 


felf and the ſun: for the greateſt body placed in any| v. A filk thread o is tied to the line 4 cloſe above the 


there were no other body to attra 
weight or gravity of itſelf, and conſequently, though it 


part of free ſpace could be easily moved; becauſe, if | ball g, and paſſing by one fide of the m 
t f & it, it would have no through a hole in the bar N, and has the on) Ml goes 


to it. Such another thread x is tied to the line 7, cloſe 


weight ? hung 


could have no tendency of itſelf to remove from that | above the ball Y, and paſſing through the centre of the 


part of ſpace, yet it might be very eaſily moved by any | 
other ſubſtance. _ | 


moon M and middle of the bar N, has the Weight q hun 
to it, which is lighter than the weight p. A third hives 


10. As the centrifugal force of the light body B will not | m is tied to the line h, cloſe above the ball e, and paſſing 


allow the heavy body A to remain in the centre of mo- 
tion; even though it be 24 times as heavy as B let the 
ball A Hg. 102.) weighing fix ounces be connected by 


let the fork E be fixed into the centre of the avhir/ing- 
board; then, hang the balls upon the fork by the wire 
C in ſuch a manner, that they may exactly balance each 


by the other fide of the moon M, through the bar N 
has the weight r hung to it, which is lighter than the 
weight 5. The uſe of theſe three unequal Weights is to 
_ repreſent the moon's unequal attraction at different di- 


ſtances from her; ſo that if they are left at liberty, the 
will draw all the three balls towards the moon with al 
ſerent degrees of force, and cauſe them to appear as in 


other, which will be when the centre of gravity between] g. 106. in which caſe they are evidently farther from 


them, in the wire at 4, is ſupported by the fork. And 
this centre of gravity is as much nearer to the centre of 
the ball A than to the centre of B, as A is heavier than 
B; allowing for the weight of the wire on each ſide of 
the fork. Then, let the machine be moved, and the 


low the other to fly off with it. For, ſuppoſing the ball 
| B to be only one ounce in weight, and the ball A to be 
| fix ounces; then, if the wire C were equally heavy on 
each ſide of the fork, the centre of gravity 4 would be 


of A, and conſequently B will revolve with a velocity ſix 
times as great as A does; which will give B fix times as 
much centriſugal force as any ſingle ounce of A has: 
but then, as B is only one ounce, and A fix ounces, the 
whole centrifugal force of A will exaCtly balance that of 
B; and e og each body will detain the other, ſo 
as to make it keep in its circle, „ [ES 
Hence it appears, that the ſun and planets muſt all move | 
round the common centre of gravity of the whole iy(-| 
tem, in order to prelerve that juſt balance which takes | 
place among them. | „ rr 
11. Take away the forks, and balls from the whirling- 
board, and place the trough AB (fg, 103.) thereon, fix- 
ing its centre to that of the board by the pin H. In 
this trough are two balls D and E of unequal weights, 


- 


wire C ſtretched from end to end of the trough, and |. 
made ſalt by nut-ſcrews on the outſide of the ends. 
Place theſe balls on the wire C fo that their common 
centre of gravity g may be directly over the centre of the 
whirling-board. Ihen, turn the machine by the winch 
ever ſo ſwiftly, and the trough and balls will go round 
their centre of gravity, ſo as neither of them will fly 
off; becauſe, on account of the equilibrium, each ball | 
detains the other with an equal force acting againſt it. | 
But if the ball E be drawn a little more towards the end 
of the trough at A, it will remove the centre of gravity 
towards that end from the centre of motion ; and then, 
upon turning the machine, the little ball E will fly off, 
and ſtrike with a conſiderable force againſt the end A, 
and draw the great ball B into the middle of the trough. 
Or, it the great ball D be drawn towards the end B of 
the trough, ſo that the centre of gravity may be a little 
towards that end from the centre of motion, and the 
machine be turned by the winch, the great ball D will 
fly off, and ſtrike violently againſt the end B of the 
trough, and will bring the little ball E into the middle 
of it. If the trough be not made very ſtrong, the ball 
D will break through it. 185 | 
12. Mr. Ferguſon has explained the reaſon why the tides 
riſe at the ſame time on oppoſite ſides of the earth, and 
conſequently in oppoſite directions, by the following new 
experiment on the whirling-table, For this purpoſe, let 

a bed (fig. 104.) repteſent the earth, with its ſide c 
turned toward the moon, which will then attract the wa- 
ter ſo as to raiſe them from c to g: and in order to ſhew, 


3 


bodo miles from it, i. e. 


great as when it is turned toward the moon. 
the moon's attraction, expreſſed by the number 


monthly circle, it muſt be greater than the 


_ polite fide is leſs than the centrifuga 


each other than if they hung freely by the perpendicular 
lines h, 7, Kk. Hence it appears, that as the moon at- 
tracts the ſide of the earth which is neareſt her with à 


greater degree of force than ſhe does the centre of the 


earth, ſhe will draw the water on that fide more than 
the centre, and cauſe it to riſe on that fide ; and as ſhe 


draws the centre more than the oppoſite ſide, the centre 


will recede farther from the ſurface of the water on that 


_ oppoſite ſide, and leave it as high there as ſhe raiſed it 
on the ſide next her. For, as the centre will be in the 


middle between the tops of the oppoſite elevations, they 


muſt of courſe be equally high on both fides at the ſane 


time. | 1 
However, upon this ſuppoſition, the earth and min 
would ſoon come together; and this would be the caſe,i 
they had not a motion round their common centre of 


_ gravity, to produce a degree of centrifugal force, ſuf 
cient to balance their mutual attraction. Such motion 


they have; for as the moon revolves in her orbit every 
month, at the diſtance of 240000 miles from the earth's 
centre, and of 234000 miles from the centre of granity 
of the earth and moon, the earth alſo goes round the 
ſame centre of gravity every month at the diſtance of 

— it to the centre of the 
earth. But the diameter of the earth being, in round 
numbers, 8000 miles, its ſide next the moon is only 
2000 miles from the common centre of gravity of the 


earth and moon, its centre 6000 miles from it; and it 


fartheſt ſide from the moon 10000 miles. Conſequently 
the centrifugal forces of theſe parts are as 2000, 6000, 
and 100003 i. e. the centrifugal force of = fide of the 


earth, when it is turned from the moon, is five _ a 
nd 


6000, at 
out of this 
centrifugal 


force of the waters on the fide next ber; and _ 
quently, her greater degree of attraction on that : : | 

ſufficient to raiſe them; but as her attraction on the op- 
| force of the water 


there, the exceſs of this — 18 —.— to raiſe the 
water juſt as high on the oppoſite kde. ; 
To — this ee ah let the bar DC __ 
furniture be fixed on the 10/17 ling- board of the r he 
(fig. 98.) by puthing the pin P into the 2 i 
board; which pin is in the centre of gravity of! 1 1 
bar with its three balls e, /, g, and moon M. byte 
the whirling-board and bar be turned ſlowly 105 ke 
winch, till the ball / hangs over the centre . ou wat 
as in fig. 107. the ball g will be 5 7 28 ; ol 
by the heavieſt weight p (fig. 105.) and BY 
account of its greater centrifuga inf 
weight 55 will. * off a . turning, e 
107. And thus, whilſt the machine is 75 elite If 
balls e and g will hang over the ends of f er A 
So that the centrifugal force of the bal adios e. 
the moon's attraction juſt as much as her K hilt her 3 
ceeds the centrifugal force of the ball 4 W fen 


the earth's centre keeps the earth ſrom flying 


aon juſt balances the centrifugal force of the ball /, 
1 N. Ls it keep in its circle. Hence it is evident, that 
and 2 muſt riſe to equal heights at the ſame time on 
it des of the earth. See Fer uſon's Lectures on 
0 


Mechanics, let. 2. and Deſag. Ex. Phil. vol. i. lect. 5. 


ingly Tap! 


1 by their peculiar names: as the preſler, typho, 


; ria, and ecnephias. 
_— 2 violent 205 breaking forth with flaſhes 
of lightning. This is rarely obſerved ; ſcarce ever with- 
out the ecnephias. Seneca ſays, it is a typho, or turbo, 
kindled or ignited in the air. : 3 4 
The ccnephias is a ſudden and impetuous wind, breaking 
out of ſome cloud; frequent in the Ethiopic ſea, parti- 
cularly about the Cape of Good Hope. The ſeamen call 
them travudos. 3 . 

The exhydria is A wind burſting out of a cloud, with a 
great quantity of water. This only ſeems to differ, in 
degree, from the ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with ſhowers. | „ 

A typho, or vortex, moſt properly called a whirl-wind, or 
hurricane, is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly every 
way, and ſweeping all round the place, It frequently 
deſcends from on high. - 'The Indians call it orancan; 


ocean, chiefly about Siam, China, &c. and renders the 
navigation of thoſe parts exceeding dangerous. 


2 whirl-wind and a water- ſpout to proceed from the ſame | 
over the water and the former over the land. This opi- 


Pryme, and many others, who have remarked the ap- 
pearances and effects of both to be the ſame. They have 


nerally riſe after calms and great heats, and occur moſt| 
frequently in the warmer latitudes: the wind blows 


water-ſpout and whir/wind; and a water-ſpout has, by 
its progreſſive motion paſſed from the ſea to the land, and 
produced all the phenomena and effects of a whir/wind:| 
ſo that there is no reaſon to doubt their being meteors 
ariſing from the ſame general cauſe, and explicable upon 
the ſame principles, furniſhed by electrical experiments 
and diſcoveries. See HURRICANE, and //ater-SpoUT. 
For Dr. Franklin's ingenious method of accounting for 
both theſe phenomena; ſee his Letters and Papers, &c. 
vol. i. p. 191, &c. p. 216, &c. | 


Highlands and iflands of Scotland and in Ireland to 
ſtrong water or diſtilled liquor. The ſpirit drank in the 
North is drawn from barley; and is ſaid to be prefer- 


pungent, and free from the empyreumatic taſte or ſmell, 
WHISPERING, See HeaRinG, Ar TENTION, &c. 
WrisPERING-places depend on this principle, that the 
voice, being applied to one end of an arch, eaſily paſſes 
by repeated reflections to the other.. 


the ſegment of a ſphere; and ſuppoſe a low voice ut- 


&c. and thence be reflected to the points F, F, &c. 

thence to G, G, &c. till at laſt they meet in C; where, 
by their union, they cauſe a much ſtronger ſound than in 
any part of the ſegment whatever, even at D the point 
whence they firſt proceeded. | 5 


that near the perſon who whiſpers there be a ſmooth 


cular arch will do, but not ſo well. | 
Places famed for the conveyance of whiſpers are, the 


whiſper to a lou noiſe; the clap of one's hand to the 


; lound of a cannon, &c. The aqueducts of Claudius, 
i which carried a voice ſixteen miles; and divers others 
enumerated by Kircher in his Phonurgia. 

f The moſt conſiderable in England are, the dome of St. 

0 Paul's, London, where the ticking of a watch may be 
. heard from ſide to ſide and a very eaſy whiſper be ſent 
b all round the dome: this Dr. Derham found to hold 
8 not only in the gallery below, but above upon the ſcaf- 


fold; where a whiſper would be carried over one's head 


round the top of the arch, though there be a large open- 
ng in the middle of it into the upper part of the dome: 
and the famous whiſpering-place in Glouceſter cathe- 
tral, which is no other than a gallery above the eaſt-end 


of the choir, leading from one fide thereof to the other. 


| ind, a wind that riſes ſuddenly, and is exceed- | 
WHIRL my and impetuous, when riſen, but is ſoon | 
There are divers ſorts of whir{-winds, diſtin- 


— N 


the Turks, &c. o/iphant. It is frequent in the Eaſtern 
Dr. Franklin, in his Phyſical and Meteorological Ob- 
ſervations, read to the Royal Society in 1756, ſuppoſes | 
cauſe ; their only difference being, that the latter paſſes | 


nion is corroborated by the obſervations of M. de la 
doth a progreſſive as well as a circular motion; they ge- 


| every way from a large ſurrounding ſpace both to the 


* 


It conſiſts of five angles, and ſix ſides; the middlemoſt 
of which is a naked window; yet two whi/perers there 
hear each other at the diſtance of twenty-five yards. See 
Birch's Hiſt. of the Royal Society, vol. i. p. 120. 
WHIST, or WRAIs E, a well-known game at cards. Se- 

vera] caſes of thig game have been the objects of mathe- 
matical computations. Thus M. de Moivre has ſolved 
this problem: to find the odds that any two of the part- 
ners, that are pitched upon, have not the ſour honours ? 
Mr. de Moivre concludes from his ſolution, 

I. That it is 27 to 2, nearly, that the dealers have not 
the ſour honours, 


2. That it is 23 to 1, nearly, that the eldeſt have not 
the four honours. | 

3. That is is 8 to 1, nearly, that neither one fide nor 
the other have the four honours. | | 
4. That it is 13 to 7, nearly, that the two dealers do 
not reckon honours, 


reckon honours. 


6. That it is 25 to 16, nearly, that either one ſide or 
the other do reckon honours, or that the honours are not 
equally divided. Sup 
The ſame learned author alſo determines, that the odds 
for the partners who have eight of the game, if dealers, 
againſt thoſe who are nine, is nearly as 17 to 11. But 
if thoſe who have eight of the game are eldeſt, the odds 
will be nearly as 95 to 77. And that without conſider- 
ing whether thoſe who have eight are dealers, or eldeſt, 


5 That it is 20 to 7, nearly, that the two eldeſt do not 


there is one time with another che odds of ſomewhat leſs 


than 7 to 5; and very nearly that of 25 to 18. | 
It is a queſtion likewiſe belonging to this game, what the 


probability is that a player has a given number of trumps _ 


dealt him ; particularly, it has been often taken as an 
equal wager that the dealer has at leaſt four trumps. 
Mr. de Moivre has computed the following tables; thew- 
ing for the dealer, as well as the other gameſters, what 
the probability is of taking preciſely any aſſigned num- 
ber of trumps in one deal. And thence by a continual 
addition of the numbers, or of ſuch part of them as is 


_ neceſſary, it is eaſily found what the probability is of tak- 


ing at leaſt that number. 


WHISKY, a term ſignifying water, | and applied in the 


able to any Engliſh malt brandy: it is ſtrong, but not 


Thus, let AB C (Tab. V. Pneumatics, fig. - 1.) repreſent 


tered at D, the vibrations extending themſelves every 
way, ſome of them will impinge upon the points E, E, 


Accordingly, all the contrivance in a whiſpering-place is, 


wall, arched either cylindrically, or elliptically. A cir-| 


priſon of Dionyſius at Syracuſe, which increaſed a (oft | 


Chances of the Dealer ts have | Chances of auy other Game- 


beſides the Card turned up. ES | 
| 3910797430] o 68122425444 
20112672528 J. 469295692322 
41959196136 II. 110019698904 
46621329040 III. 139863987 120 
30454255260] IV. 104897990340 
121817021044 V. 48726808416 
30 14663652 VI. | 14211985788 
455999544] VII. 2583997416 _ 
Tab. IJ. 40714245 VIII. 284999715 Tab. II. 


Trumps. 


trump card ? The anſwer, by Tab. I. is 2 


11213 
8 
15875 | 
probability that ſome other gameſter, the eldeſt hand for 
inſtance, has preciſely IV trumps ? The anſwer, by Tas. 
mn 104898 SSSI ws Shot ts FFI 
476260 


„ But if the queſtion had been, what is the 


2. To find the chance of the dealer's not having fewer 


than IV trumps: add his chances to take o, I, II, which 
are 39108, 201127, 419592; and their ſum 659827 


made its numerator, the probability of the dealer having 


IV or more trumps will be 927197. 2222, a little above 


1587534 563 


Z. The wager therefore that the dealer has not IV | 
1 


trumps is ſo far from equal, chat whoever lays it throws 
away above 7 of his ſtake. 


But 


ſter to have preciſely. _ | 


2010580| IX, 18095220 
ff. , ĩͤ 
VVV 8892 
EE EEB 33 | 
Sum = 158753389900  |476260169700 = ſum, 
is the common de- is the common de- 
nominator; beingthe] ] nominator; being the 
combinations of 12 combinations of 13 
cards in p17. | ==: — 


| By the help of theſe tables ſeveral uſeful queſtions may 
be reſolved; as, 1. If it is aſked, what is the probabi- 
lity that the dealer has precifely III trumps, belides the : 
; and the 


probability of his having ſome other number of trumps 


taken from the denominator 1587534, and the remainder 


| But if the wager is that the dealer has not V trumps, 
then 466213 (the chances of his having III beſides the 


trump card) is to be added to the chances for o, I, II; 
which will make the chance of him who lays this wager 


to be nearly 317, and that of his adverſary 135 
455 1 


And hence; if wagers are laid that the dealer has not 
IV ttumps, and bas not V trumps, alternately; the ad- 
vantage of him who lays in this manner will be nearly 
114 per cent. of his ſtakes. 

Jo find the odds of laying that the eldeſt hand has at 
paſt III, and at leaſt IV trumps, alternately ; the nu- 
merator of tlie one expectation is (by Tab. II.) 31501119, 


and of the other 17514720,to the denominator 47626017; 


whence the advantage of the bet will be 717 or 3 per 


cent. nearly 

Again, if it is laid that the trumps in the dealer's hand 
ſhall be either I, II, III, or VI; the diſadvantage of this 
bet will be only 15s. 4d. or about 4, per cent. 

In like manner, the odds of any propoſed bet of this 
kind may be computed : and from the numbers in the 
tables, and their combinations, different bets may be 


found which ſhall approach to the ratio of equality; or 


if they differ from it, othet bets may be aſſigned, which, 
repeated a certain number of times, ſhall balance that 
difference. | | 


4. And if the bet includes any other condition beſides | 


the number of trumps, ſuch as the quality of one or 
more of them; then proper regard is to be had to that 

reſtriction. | f | 55 . 
Let the wager be that the eldeſt has IV trumps dealt 
him z and that two of them ſhall be the ace and king. 
The probability of lus having IV trumps preciſely is, by 
1. 1h ED 
„„ 


1 i % 
| I 2 


>. But becauſe 2 out of the 12 
trumps are ſpecified, all the combinations of 4 in 12 that 
are favourable to the wager ate reduced to the different 


two's that are found in the remaining 10 cards, which 


are 25 Xx 2. And this number is to the former as 1 to 
11: the probability therefore is reduced by this reſtric- 


. : l . . | 3 . . 
tion to —, of what elſe it had been: that is, it is re- 


' duced from near — to about 77 De Moivre's Doctrine 


of Chances. p. 172, &c. ed. 3d. 


: and the different fours in 12 cards 


for the yaa afpcra naſtras of Willughby, and the rail 
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per are of the ſecond or third order, theref, 
cles of white metals cannot be much bi 5 
quilite to make them reflect the white of 
See COLOUR, and Colours from MtTais ; 
Hevelius affirms it as a thing moſt certain. 
northern countries, animals, ag hares, foxes, b 
become white in the winter-time; and in fa ears, Kc.“ 
their natural colours. | mer reſume 
Black bodies are found to take heat 
ones; by reaſon the ſormer abſorb or _ _ Whit 
kinds and colours, and the latter reflect all Wehn 
Thus, black paper is ſooner put into flame b 
ing-glaſs, than white ; and hence black clot 
by the dyers in the ſun, dry ſooner th 
B. Ack. 
WHITE arſenic, a/hes, and bait. See t 
WHITE 25 Soy PoLaR Bear. be fubſtantives, 
WHITE cinnamon, copperas, cordage, diachy!gy 
egg-ſhell. See the e e and 
WHITE of the eye denotes the firſt tunic or coat 
called ALBUGINEA, and conjuniva, becauſe 
bind together or incloſe the reſt. See Apxar, 
WuHirTE-fuce, or BLAzE, in the Manege, is x whit K 
upon a horſe, deſcending from the forehead acl. 
the noſe. It is called in French cyanxrin Blaue 4 
WIT E- bot, in the Manege, called in French late iz 
a white mark that happens in the feet of a great By g 
horſes, both before and behind, ſrom the 
coffin. The horſes thus marked are either tramelleg 
croſs-tramelled, or whzte all four. Some horſemen 0 
an unlucky fatality in the ite of the far foot bell 
See CHAUSSE trop-hawt, and TRAMELLED, ; 
WII E flag, flake, and fre/?. See the ſubllantives, 
WuHITE-fr1ars, a name common to feveral orders of 
from their being clothed in a ite habit, 
Such are, the regular canons of 8. Auguſtine, the Pre. 
monſtratenſes, and Bernardines. See CarmeLites, 
WHITE glaſs, Hee GLASS. | | 
WurTE-hart ſiluver, candid! cervi argentum, 2 tribute or 
mulct paid into the exchequer, out of certain lands in 
or near the foreſt of A hite hart, in Dorſeiſhire; which 
was continued from Ilenry I[E's time, who firſt impoſed 
it upon Thomas de la Linde, and others, for killing a 
beautiful white hart, which that king had purpoſely ſyared 
in hunting. 5 5 - 
WuHiTE-hellebore, See HELLEBORE. 
Wulrx-Horſe-fiſb, in Ichtbyology, a common Engliſh nine 


the Parti. 


than ts te. 
hilt order. 


Y a burn. 
cloths, hun u 


an white ones, See 


of the eye, 
lerving tg 


any 
fet ock to the 


monks, 


lonica of Rondeletius and Linnæus. Its back is ray 
and ſpiny ; the noſe is ſhort and ſharp ; at the corner d 
each eye are a few ſpines; the nictitating membrane h 
fringed; the teeth are ſmall and ſharp: on the upper 


WHISTLE, boat/wain's. See Cari. 


WIS TI. E-fi/h, a name given by the people of Cornwall : 
to a ſpecies of gadus, wich only two fins on the back, 


part of the pectoral fins are three rows of ſpines point 
ing toward the back, and crooked, like thoſe of the ful. 


otherwiſe called muftela fluviatilis. See GADus, and 
MusSTELA. | OE fat 


WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. 


Il bite is not fo properly ſaid to be any one colour, as a | 


compoſition of all the colours; it being demonſtrated by 
fir Iſaac Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear white, 
which reflect all the kinds of coloured rays alike, and 

that the light of the ſun is only white, becauſe conſiſting 
of all colours. „ 3 85 5 e 
From the multitude of rings of colours, which appear 
upon compreſſing two pritms, or object-glaſſes of tele · 
ſcopes together, it is manifeſt, that theſe do ſo interfere 


and mingle with one another at laſt, as, after eight or | 


nine reflexions, to dilute one another wholly, and con- 


ler's inſtrument z whence its name fullonica and fulir, 
On the tail are three rows of ſtrong ſpines : the tail is 
lender, and rather longer than the body. The colour of 
the upper part of the body is cinereous, uſually maked 
with many black ſpots ; the lower part white. This fi 
grows to a ſize equal to that of the kate. Pennant. 
WI IT E- land, in Agriculture, a tough clayey foil, nau- 
rally of a ſomewhat whitiſh hue when dry, eſpecially 
when it has lain ſome time untilled, but becoming blacs- 
iſh after rain; this appears of a light greyiſh colour, 
when turned up by the plough, and flides off from the 
701g with caſe, and with a ſmooth gloſſy fur 
face. „„ N 
It has often a yellowiſh hue with the grey, and is often 
veined with large parcels of a blue marly earth, dee 


ſtitute an even and uniform whiteneſs : whence, as well | Clay 8011. | 155 5 4 
from other experiments, it appears, that 8 is cer- | WHITE Lead is a fort of ruſt of lead, or lead diffolved vi 
ght which See CER USSE- 


vinegar z much uſed by painters. 


tainly a mixture of all colours; and that the li 
40 WIT E ine, among Printers, a vol 


conveys it to the eye, is a mixture of rays endued with d ſpace, greater that 
all thoſe colours. "= | * Ez | 


3 I uſual, left between two lines. See PRINTING: 
The ſame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be moſt |WH1TE line, in Anatomy. See LINEA alba. . 
ſtrong and luminous, is to be reckoned of the firſt order | WHITE linen is cloth of hemp, or flax, bleached by d1ve!s 
of colours; but if leſs, as a mixture of the colours of | leys, and waterings on the ground. l 
{ | | ſeveral orders: of the former ſort he reckons white me-| WRITE meats include milk, butter, . 
tals; and of the latter, the whitenc/s of froth, paper, li cuſtards, and other foods conſiſting of milk, 
. nen, and moſt other white ſubſtances. And as the white 


Some add, alſo, fiſh, veal, and chickens. 
of the firſt order is the ſtrongeſt that can be made by | WII E money, libre albe, Sec MONEY. 


| plates of tranſparent ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be ſtronger | WHITE mortar. See MoRTAR. © 
in the denſer ſubſtances of metals, than in the rarer ones | WHITE order, Sce Ou DFfRs- 311 
of air, water, and gla(s. [WHITE paper is that intended for writing, printilgs * 
| Gold or copper mixed either by fuſion, or amalgamation | in contradiſtinction to brown paper, mar bled papel, 
| with a very little mercury, with ſilver, tin, or regulus of | ting paper, Kc. AER 
antimony, become white z which ſhews, both that the | Waite, pearl, See PEARL. 
particles of white metals have much more ſurface, and | WU IIS pepper. Sec PEPPER- 
therefore are ſmaller than thoſe of gold or copper; and | WH1TE-pot denotes milk or cream 
alſo, that they are ſo opake, as not to ſuffer the particles | of eggs, fine bread, ſugar, and 
of gold or copper to ſhine through them. And as that | pot. 3 - Jiſhes under this 
3 doubts not, but that the colours of gold and cop- | The cooks furniſh us with a variety of di fo 


cheeſe, white pots, 
or (USE 


; ks 
ked with the J 
ice in an carb 


parts affected, is alſo recommended. See Le Dran, Obſ. 
Cbirurg. tom. ii. obſ. 93, 94. . 


| of the throat white, the reſt reddiſh; its breaſt and belly 
are alſo a little reddiſh ; but in the female the breaſt is 
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| form and denomination : ſuch are, Not folk white-pot, 
IWeſiminſ/er white-pot, rice white-pot, &c. | 
wulf precipitate. See MERCURY. IO . 
Ware rent, a rent or duty of gd. payable yearly, by 
ery tinner in the county of Devon, to the duke of 
Se Sce BLANCH ferm. SE 
TE faſt is common or ſea-ſalt dried and calcined by 
bas Gre, ſo as not to leave any moiſture therein. 'The 
chemiſts call it decrepitated ſalt. _ | 
here are ſome ſalts naturally white, and others that need 
to be whitencd, either by diſſolving and purifying them in 
fair water, which is afterwards evaporated; or by means 
of fire; or by the ſun. See SALT. 
WHITE ſauce, a ſort of ſauce made of blanched almonds, 
and the breaſt of a capon, pounded rogether with cloves, 
einnamon, &c. We allo hear of white broth, which is 
2 fort of broth enriched with ſack and ſpices, having 
Manched almonds ſcraped into it, and the whole thicken- 
ed with the 4 * A eggs, &c. | 
gab. See SOAP. IE ti 
Wai 7 5 EE, is a kind of fucus uſed by the ladies to 
whiten the complexion, and hide the deſects thereof, 
called alſo MAG1STERY of biſmuth, 25 
The uſe of this, as well as of ceruſſes, is pernicious; and 
ſhould be particularly avoided during the taking of any 
ſulphureous water, which may change the complexion 


nite black. Indeed, all phlogiſtic vapours, and even 


the ſun itſelf, tend to give both the magiſtery of biſmuth 
and ceruſſe a yellow colour : an obſervation which ſerves 
to explain a paſſage in Martial, where a ceruſed lady is 
ſaid to fear the ſun. 5 = | 


Cretata timet Fabulla, nimbum, 
 Ceruſata timet Sabella, folem. 15 
. Ep. lib. ii. Ep. 41. 
Waits, Spani/h, is alſo a name given to TROY white. 
WriTE ſpurs. See SPUR, and ESQUIRE. 
WairEg far, and ſugar. See the ſubſtantives. 
WrIiTE-ſwellings See Tu MORS, | | ; I 
We have ſeveral examples of ſucceſsful cures of wh:te- 
fwellings of the joints, or tumors from inſpiſſated lymph, 
by a ſmall ſtream of warm water falling from a height on 
them. 5 


When the water is impregnated with penetrating medi- 


cines, or natural minerals, its virtues are greater. 'The 
application of bladders containing warm water, to the 


WulTE-tai!, in Ornithology. See WHE AT-ear. 
WuHiTE tartar. See TARTAR. > . 
WyrTE-throat, in Ornithology, the name of a ſmall bird, 


very common in our gardens and hedges, and ſeeming to 


have been deſcribed under the name of /pipola by Aldro- 


vandus and ſome others, though moſt approaching to 


the ficedula claſs. 1 | : A 
Its beak is black above, and whitiſh below; its feet of a 
xellowith brown; its neck and back are of a browniſh- 
grey; its head more grey than either, and the upper part 


perfectly white. The edges of the long wing-feathers 
are ſome whitiſh and others browniſh, and the tail is va- | 
riegated with black and white, and ſome grey or aſh-co- 
lour intermixed. It is extremely common in our gardens 
and orchards in ſummer, and feeds on flies, ſpiders, and 
other inſects, but leaves us in winter. It builds in 
buſhes, at a ſmall height from the ground, with ſtubble 
and horſe-hair, and lays five browniſh-green eggs, with 


— 


pugnacious diſpoſition. Ray and Pennant. 

Wurrx, zroy. See 'TRov-white. 3 

Murrr varni/h, and vitriol. See the ſubſtantives. 
Art wax is yellow wax blanched, and purified by the 


ſun and dew. See Wax. : 


HITE upon white, in the Porcelain Manufaftory, a name 
given by the Engliſh merchants to a particular china- 


ware, which is formed of three different white ſubſtances, | 


the body being of one, the flowers of another, and the 
varniſh which covers theſe of a third. See Hoacus. 
HITE wine is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent colour, 
bordering on white, It is thus called to diſtinguiſh it 
from the red wines, or clarets. | 
he generality of white wines. are made from white | 
grapes; though there are ſome from black ones, only the 
uns are carefully kept from tinging them. 
WHITES, the popular name of a diſorder incident to wo- 
men, See FLUOR albus. 


WHITENING of bones, for a ſkeleton. See Bowe, 


HITENING of cloth, See BLEACHING. 


HITENING of Hair. See HaAlR, 
Vor. IV. Ne 400. 


| WHITING-pout. See PoUTING. | | 
| WHITLO W,or WHiTLoE, paronychia, derived from mapa, 

near, and owt, nail, in Surgery, a painful kind of tumor, 
or abſceſs, ariſing at the ends of the fingers, and the 
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WirTEeninG of war. See Wax. 


WHITING, in 1chthyology, the Engliſh name of a common 
fiſh of the aſellus kind, commonly diſtinguiſhed by the 
writers in ichthyography by the name of aſel!us mollis, 
though by ſome called aſel/us albus and merlangus. 
According to the Artedian ſyſtem of ichthyology, the 
whiting is one of the gadi, diſtinguiſhed by that author 
by the name of the gadus with three fins on the back, 


without beards, with a white body, and with the upper 
Jaw longer than the under, 


The whiting, or GaDus merlangus of Linnæus, is a fiſh 


of an elegant form; the upper jaw is the longeſt ; the 
eyes are large, the noſe ſharp, and the teeth of the up- 
per 
the firſt dorſal fin has fitteen rays, the ſecond eighteen, 
and the laſt twenty. The colour of the head and back 
is a pale brown; the lateral line white and crooked ; the 
belly and ſides filvery ; the laſt ſtreaked lengthways 
with yellow. | . 
WVhitings appear in large ſhoals in our ſeas in the ſpring, 
keeping at the diſtance of about half a mile to that of 
three miles from the ſhore. T hey are the moſt delicate 
and wholeſome of any of the genus; and ſeldom grow to 
more than ten or twelve inches in length. Pennant. 


No whiting is to be taken in the Thames or Medway of 


leſs ſize than fix inches from the eye to the end of the 


tail, or at any time except from Michaelmas-day to Em- 
ber week. 30 G. Il. cap 21. Nor under fix inches any 


where elſe. 1 G. I. ſtat. 2. cap. 18. 


WHiTING-pollack. See HUITING®o pollachins, and Po l- 


LACK. 


roots of the nails; otherwiſe called Panaritium and Pa- 
Narts. 


Becket derives the term whitlow from white, and hae, 


an old Engliſh word fignifying a ſwelling of any part; 
whence he ſays proceeds white hawe, and afterwards 
whitflaw. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. vol. viii. p. 655. 


The humour, or matter of the paronychia, is ſometimes 
ſo ſharp as to corrode the tendons, nerves, the perioſte- 


um, and even the bone itſelf. 


It is either lodged between the integuments, or between 


the perioſteum and bone. The deeper it lies, the more 
dangerous it is. | 


Accordingly Heiſter diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies of whit- 


low : the firſt kind is that in which only the integuments 


are affected at the end of the finger, near the nail; in 
this ſort the pain is pretty tolerable, and does not extend 
beyond the finger: the ſecond kind is, when the peri- 
oſteum is inflamed or eroded; in which caſe the ſymp- 
toms are more violent and the pain very intenſe, though 
{till confined to the finger, inſomuch as to occaſion 


ſometimes a fever, convulſions, delirium, &c. without 
much apparent tumor or inflammation : the third and 

worſt kind is that which infects the nervous coverings of 
the tendons belonging to the flexor muſcles of the fin- 


gers, or even the adjacent nerves or tendons themſelves; 


in this caſe the pain is excruciating, and the diſorder 


ſpreads through the whole hand and arm. | 


The firſt kind is not very dangerous and uſually termi- 

nates in the loſs of the nail: the ſecond ſort is more 
painful, and has been attended with a caries of the bones 

of the finger, as a conſequence of the preceding inflam- 
mation and ſuppuration : but the third ſpecies is really 


dangerous; the intenſe pains, abſceſs, gangrene, tumor 
black ſpots. Its note 1s continually repeated, and often 


attended with odd motions of the wings: it is harſh and 
diſpleating. This bird is ſhy and wild, and ſeems of a | 


and inflammation of the whole arm, together with a 
fever and other malignant ſymptoms, frequently deſtroy- 
ing the patient, unleſs its progreſs is prevented. 5 


The true and proximate cauſe of a whit/ow, according 


to Heiſter, muſt be referred to an inflammation of the 
adjacent integuments, chiefly of the perioſteum, from an 
inſpiſſation of the blood, or an obſtruction of its ſmall 


veſſels; and the inflammation may proceed from either 


internal or external cauſes, as from an inſpiſſation or 


acrimony of the blood and lymph, induced by a tenſe _ 


fibre, a heating regimen, or an abuſe of the non-naturals, 
or from a contuſion, wound, or puncture. 

The molt approved method for removing the inflamma- 
tion and obſtruction by diſcuſhon, is to let the patient 


hold his finger ſeveral hours in ſpirits of wine highly 


rectified, or camphorated with theriaca. For the ſame 
purpoſe may be uſed, with ſucceſs, a decoction of gar- 
lick and leaves of ſcordium and ſavin, in which hot li- 
quor the finger ſhould be either immerged for ſeveral 
hours, or elſe ſomented with it by linen rags. Others 
recommend frequently aging and holding the diſor- 
dered finger a little while in ſcalding water. But if a 
ſuppuration is formed, an inciſion is the only remedy; 
and the ſuppuration may be ſorwarded by dipping the 
b 1 & -* : nger 


aw long, appearing above the lower when cloſed : 
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finger in a decoction of mallow-fowers boiled in milk, 
or by applying to it a poultice of bread and milk; which 
may be rendered ſtill more active and ripening by adding 
a few white lily roots or a little honey. A ſuppuration 
may be alſo promoted by the application of a diachylon 
plaſter with the gums. _ 4 | 

But in the ſecond or third ſpecies of this diſorder, where 
the perioſteum or bone is affected, this practice would 
be pernicious, increaſe the pain, and induce an abſceſs, 
caries, and gangrene of the whole arm. For the cure 
of theſe two ſpecies, an inciſion is neceſſary for the diſ- 
charge of the offending matter; the wound ſhould be 
dreſſed with dry lint and diachylon plaſter, and a com- 
preſs dipped in ſpirit of wine; each being retained with 
a proper bandage. Fungous or proud fleſh, if it appears, 
may be eaffly removed either with the ſciſſars, or by ſome 
eſcharotic mixed with digeſtive ointment. 'The wound 
is afterwards to be treated like thoſe, in which the bones 


are affected, with eſſence of myrrh, balſam of Peru, &c. | 


and if the bone is foul, kept open with lint dipped in 
tincture of myrrh, till there is either an exfoliation of 
the morbid from the ſound parts, or till the whole bone 
comes away entire; after which the wound may be de- 
terged and healed without difficulty. | | 
For the third ſpecies Garengeot directs to open the tumor 
by making an inciſion longitudinally down in the cap- 
ſula of the tendon, which will diſcharge a kind of lymph 
or ſerum very much to the patient's eaſe. When the 
matter makes its way without any inciſion through the 
capſula of the tendon, and about its external opening, a 
caruncle or fleſhy ſubſtance appears, he adviſes to paſs a 
director through the opening into the eroded capſula of 
the tendon, and then to make an inciſion through the 
parts incumbent on the director, by which means a thicker 
matter will be found concealed in the divided finus. For 
a fuller account of the treatment of the different ſpecies, 
and particularly of the laſt, ſee Heiſter's Surgery, vol. ii. 
_Þ+ 324, KC. | Hoa 
WurTLow graſs, or mountain knot-graſs, paronychia or ille- 
ceb/ um, in Botany, a genus of the pentandria monogynia 
claſs. Its charaQers are theſe : the empalement of the 
flower is five-cornered, and compoſed of five coloured 


leaves, which are permanent; the flower has no petals, | 
but has five hair-like ſtamina within the empalement, | 


termingted by ſingle ſummits, and an oval acute germen, 


fitting upon a ſhort ſtyle crowned by an obtuſe itigma ;| 


the empalement afterwards turns to a roundiſh capſule 


with one cell, .opening with five valves, containing one| 


large, roundiſh, acute pointed ſeed. Linnæus enume- 


rates twelve, and Miller two ſpecies, cultivated, which 


grow naturally in Spain. es, | | 
WurirtLow-graſs is alſo a name given to ſome ſpecies of 
- DRABAs | MoS fo 


| WHITLOW-graſß, rue-leaved, a ſpecies of SAx ir RAGE. 


WHITSUN farthings. See PENTECOSTALS. 
WHITSUNTIDE, the fiftieth day after EasTER, 
The ſeaſon properly called penTECosT, is popularly 


called ¶pitſuntide; ſome ſay, becauſe in the primitive 
church, thoſe who were newly baptized came to church 


between Eaſter and Pentecoſt in bite garments. - 
WHroLE, totum, in Arithmetic, &c. See PART, Divi- 

sion, PARTITION; Se 3 
WHOLE, in Logic, is diſtinguiſhed into four kinds; viz. a 


metaphyſical, when the eſſence of a a, is ſaid to con-| 


ſilt of two parts, the genus and the difference; mathe- 


malical or integral, when the ſeveral parts, which go to 


make up the whole, are really diſtinct from one another, 
and each of them may ſubſiſt apart; phy/ical or eſſential, 
uſually denoting and including the two eſſential parts of 
man, body and ſou), but more properly including all the 
eſſential modes, attributes, or properties, contained in 
the comprehenſion of any idea; and /ogrcal, called alſo 
„ui .] the parts of which are all the particular ideas 
to which this univerſal nature extends. Watts's Logic, 
p. 117. 5 | 

8 blood, meaſure, number, aud ſine. See the ſub- 
antives. | | 


' WHOLESOME ip, in the Ses. Language, one that will 


try, hull, and ride well, without rolling, or labouring in the 
fea. A long ſhip that draws much water, may try, hall, 
and ride well ; but if ſhe draws little water, the may try 
and ride well, but never hull well; and a ſhort ſhip, 
that draws much water, may hull well, but neither ride 
nor try well; and ſuch is called an unwholeſome ſhip. 
HOODINGS, or HoopinGs, a ſea-term, uſed for 
_ planks joined and faſtened along the ſhip's ſides into the 
ſtem. See Rapper, | 
WHORE, fee CourTisan, HarLoT, Concunine, &c. 
WHORELBAT, or HU&LBaT, a kind of gauntlet, or lea- 
thern ſtrap loaden with plumbets ; uſed by the ancient 
Romans in their folemn games, and exerciſes z and by 
them called css. | 


WHORLES of flowers, among Herlalifts, are 


WHOR'FLE-berry, BiLBERRY, or CRANBERRy 


turns to an umbilicated globular berry 


but is never cultivated in gardens, it being w. 
difficulty tranſplanted ; nor will it thrive, loa 


The ſhrub on which theſe grow, riſes about two fe 


large juniper-berries, and of a deep purple colour, hay. 


which is rubbed off with handling. 


 berres, and cran-berries, produce branches ſmall as thread, 


ſharp acid flavour, and much eſteemed for taſte, or eaten 


Which are natives of Spain and Portugal, others of Ger. 
America; from whence thoſe large fruit are brought to 


_ during the winter ſeaſon, for tarts. 


WnonriE-berry, African, a ſpecies of ROYENA. 
WuoRTLE-berry, bear's. 2 1 
WIHUR, in 4alconry, denotes the fluttering of partri0ges, 


WIC, denotes a place on the ſea-ſhore, or on the bank of 


variance, but the ſame thing; for Gipps is 


WICKER, a twig of the oſier (hrub, ſingle or 
WickEk- tree, a name given 


| thick, and creeps along t 


WIC 


leſſer flowers, ſet at certain diſtance rows of 
{talk or ſpike, as in penny- royal, &c. s about the main 
nium, in Botany, a genus of the Hande: i VActt= 
Its characters 6 5 theſe the flower ba BE claſs 
nent empalement fitting upon the germen; it Perma. 
ſhaped, of one petal, ſlightly cut into four ſe * 
the brim, which turn backward; it has ei 1 at 
terminated by horned ſummits, having two 55 Mina, 
back-ſide which ſpread aſunder. The germen bit wa 
below the flower, ſupporting a ſingle ſtyle ituated 


I 
the ſtamina, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; 7 
$ 


with four cell; 


containing a few ſmall ſeeds. Miller enumerates fiye 
9 


_ Linnzus twelve ſpecies. 

he whortle-berry with one flower upon eac 

oval ſawed leaves which fall off in hater, Pr phos 

{talk, called black whorts, or bilberries, grows ver A 

mon upon large wild heaths, in many parts of Pry 
7 


th great 


moved thither. The fruit is gathered by the . — 


bitants of thoſe villages which are ſituated i io] 
bourhood of their — and carried Parkes 
towns. Theſe are by ſome eaten with cream or mill 
they are alſo put into tarts, and much eſteemed by peo. 
* in the North, but they are ſeldom brought 1 
on. 5 EE 


6 


high, having many ſtems which are garniſhed with ab. 
long leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the box-tree, but "A 
what longer, and are a little ſawed on their edges, The 
flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the arbutus, or fray. 
berry-tree, of a greeniſh-white colour, changing to 2 
dark red toward the top. The fruit is about the fire of 


ing a flue upon it when untouched, like the blue plums, 


The whortleberry with nodding bunches of flowers ter. 
minating the branches, and oval leaves which are entire, 
turned back and punctured on their under fide, cal 
vitis idea, and red whorts, is an ever-green ſhrub, ſel. 
dom riſing above fix or eight inches high, with leare; 
like thoſe of the dwarf box, which grows upon moo in 
ſeveral parts of the North, but is not capable of being 
eaſily tranſplanted : the berries are red, and have a more 
agreeable acid flavour than thoſe of the firſt ſort. 

The whortle-berries with oval, entire, reflexed leaves, aul 
naked, ſlender, creeping ſtalks, called mo/5-berries, mor- 


and trailing upon the moſſy bogs, which are garniſhed 
with leaves reſembling thoſe of thyme, with the upper 
ſurface of a ſhining green, and white underneath. The 
berries, which grow upon long {lender foot: talks, fuc- 
ceeding the flowers, are round, red, and ſpotted, of a 


with milk or cream. This is a native of bogs, and can. 
not be propagated upon dry land. 


There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 


many and Hungary, and ſeveral of the northern parts of 


England which are uſed by the paſtry-cooks of London 

| ut as all theſe ſorts 
grow naturally in ſwamps and bogs, they are not eali'y 
tranſplanted into gardens in their native country ſo as t0 
thrive or produce fruit ; therefore there can be little hop: 
of cultivating them to advantage. Miller. 


See Uva 1 ſi. 
or pheaſants, as they riſe. 


a river. Though, in the original Saxon, i more Po 
perly ſignifies . village, or dwelling-piace 3 BY 

a caſile. See WYKE. | 25 2 
We often meet with wic in the Saxon writers, 28 8 | 
mination of the name of a town, which had 2 co ho 
name without it: as, Lundlen vie; that 15, London * 5 
which ſignifies no more than London. In the 3 
nals, it is mentioned, that king Ethelbert made 
biſhop of Lunden-wic., | det 
So, Ipſwich is written in ſome old charters, © ” 
Gippo, and ſometimes villa de iff? 2 complet 


name, and Gipp-wic is Gipps-town. wrought 


( to Atte 


by the Engli 
mon in China, and deſcribed by Kircher 


: : : tures 
is, as it were, a rope twiſted by na ve a hu 
he earth often for abo red 


_— 


d paces together, much embarraſſing the way, but 
de. EE tor cables of ſhips, ſeats, hurdles, beds, mats, 
ps dee other neceſſary uſes. It endures no vermin, 
_ i much valued for being cool and refreſhing in the 
a | 

a ſons. . | o f . | o | 
hot icy. f the French guichet, a little door within a 
WICKEL, © a ouch which toy; TY 
ate; Or a hole in a door, through which to view what 
aſſes without. 


tithing; and that thoſe things which are due to prieſts 

ſhould be given freely, without exaction or conſtraining- 

In oppoſition to the papal claims of ſupremacy and do- 

minion he maintained, that the-grants of emperors may | 

be reſumed; that St. Peter and his ſucceffors have no | 
rights conferred upon them of civil or political dominion; 

that the perſons of the clergy and the goods of the 


| 5 ; N church are not exempted from the civil powers; and 
WICKLIFETIS T 3, or W1CcKLIFFITEs, in £celefraſtical | that bulls of abſolution or excommunication are condi- 


Hiſtory, a religious ſect, who had their rife in England tional and not abſolute, and depend for their effects 
in the 14th century, and their name from their leader | on the diſpoſition and character of thoſe to whom they 
John ]Vickl:fe, born about the year 1324, a profeſſor of | pertain. N 
livinity in che univerſity of Oxford, and afterwards rec- | Micfliſte defines hereſy to be error maintained againſt. 
tor of Lutterworth. ee . holy writ, and that in life and converſation, as well as 
To that immortal author it is we owe the firſt hint of | in opinion. Concerning the ſalvation of a baptized in- 
the great reformation, effected about one hundred and | fant, he declares himſelf unable to determine on either 
fifty years alter him. | . LE gde. f 
The firit oecaſion, on which /7 ickliffe began to diſtin- | The number of tracts he wrote and publiſhed, both in 
guiſh himſelf was in 1360, when he defended the ſta- | Latin and Engliſh, is very conſiderable. From two large 
tures and privileges of the univerſity of Oxford againſt | volumes of his works, intitled Alethein, i. e. Truth, and 
the order of Mendicants or Begging Friars, who from | a third under the title of Trialagus, John Huſs is ſaid to 
their firſt ſettlement in Oxford A. D. 1230 had diſturbed | have derived moſt of his doctrines. We have a full and 
te chancellor and ſcholars, endeavoured to eſtabliſh an | complete Hiſtory of the Life and Sufferings, and vari- 
exempt juriſdiction, and took all opportunities of en- | ous Writings of Hic41iffe, both printed and MS. pub- 
ticing the {ſtudents from the colleges into their convents. | liſhed in octavo at London, in the year 1720, by Mr. John 
He allo wrote and publiſhed ſeveral tracts againſt the Lewis; who alſo publiſhed, in 1731, Wikliffe's Engliſh 
begging trade of the friars, and in order to reform the | Tranſlation of the New Teſtament from the Latin Ver- 
abuſes of the clergy. In conſequence of the credit he | fon, called the Vulgate. This tranſlation is enriched 
acquired by his writings, he was advanced in 1361 to be | with a learned preface by the editor, in which be en- 
matter of Baliol college, and 1n 1365 to be warden of Can- larges vpon the life, actions, and ſufferings, of this emi» 
terbury-hall, then newly founded. However, in 1367, nent reformer. | 


he was deprived of the wardenſhip by Simon Langham, | But to return to his hiſtory. —The monks, whom Vich- 
acchbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſubſtituted a monk in his | Jiſſe had principally exaſperated, commenced a violent 
place; and upon his appeal to pope Urban V. of whoſe | proſecution againſt him at the court of Gregory XI. 
claim of homage and tribute from king Edward III. he Who, in 1377, ordered Simon Sudbury, archbiſhop of | 
had in the preceding year publiſhed a refutation, the ſen- Canterbury, to take cognizance of the affair at a court 1 
tence of the archbiſhop againſt him was confirmed. Ex- held at London. Wickliffe eſcaped this danger by the 
aſperated at this treatment, he threw off all reſtraint, | intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter, and ſome other peers, | | 
and not only attacked the monks, and their ſcandalous | who had a high regard for him. When the ſchiſm which ; | 
irregularities, but even the pontifical power itſelf, and embroiled the Romiſh church on the death of Gregory 8 | 
other eccleſiaſtical abuſes, both in his ſermons and writ- XI, was tolerably ſettled, the proceſs againſt //ichliffe was 4 
ings. He aſterwards proceeded to expoſe and refute the | revived by William Courtney, archbiſhop of. Canterbury; i by 
_ abſurd notions that were generally received in reli-| in 1382, and was carried on with great vehemence in a _— 
© gious matters, and not only exhorted the laity to ſtudy court of ſeleck biſhops and others aſſembled in the mo- 
the ſcriptures, but furniſhed them with an Engliſh ver- naſtery of the Preaching Friars at London. The event 
fion of the Bible, that the peruſal of it might thus be- | was, that of twenty-four articles exhibited agafnſt him, 
come more univerſal. In a treatiſe which he publiſhed | ten were condemned as hereſies, and fourteen as errors. 
of the Truth of the Scripture, and in a prologue or preface | It has been ſaid that //ich/iffe made a public recantation 
to his tranſlation, he vindicates his deſign againſt the ob- of the opinions with which he was charged; but of this 
jections of his adverſaries, and reaſons on the import- | no ſufficient evidence appears. Some have ſaid, that 
ance and uſe of underſtanding the Scriptures in a man- | king Richard baniſhed him out of England: but if that 
ner very honourable to himſelf, conſidering the age in | was the caſe, he returned in ſafety to Lutterworth, where 
which he lived. The truth of the faith, ſays he, ſhines | he died peaceably in the year 1384. He left many fol- 
| the more by how much the more it is known—nor are | Jowers in England, and other; countries, who were called 
thoſe heretics to be heard who fancy that ſeculars ought Wicklifftes and LOLL aRDs, and who held their opinions 
not to know the law of God, but that it is ſufficient for in private without making any public profeihon ot them; 
them to know what prieſts and prelates tell them by though they were generally known by their diſparaging 
| word of mouth; for the Scripture is the faith of the | the ſuperſtitious clergy, whoſe corruptions were ſo notc- 
church, and the more it is known in an orthodox ſenſe | rious and their cruelty fo enraged, that it is no wonder 


_ the better; therefore, as ſecular men ought to know the | the people were much prejudiced againſt them. Where-_ 


— — 
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— 
— 
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faith, ſo it is to be taught them in whatſoever language | ever they could be found, they were terribly perſecuted = 

is belt known to them. Beſides, fince the truth of the | by the inquiſitors, and other inſtruments of papal ven- 
: faith is clearer and more exact in the Scripture than the geance; and, in the council of Conſtance, in 1415, the 
. _ Prieſts know how to expreſs it—it ſeems uſeful that the | opinions of Wickliſte, amounting to forty-five articles, 
5 faithful ſhould tbemſelves ſearch out and diſcover the] were condemned by a ſolemn decree, he himſelf was de- 
1 tenſe of the faith, by having the Scriptures in a language | clared an obſtinate heretic, and his bones ordered to be 
0 Which they underſtand.— The laws which the prelates | dug up, which part of the ſentence was executed about 
e make ate not to be received as matters of faith; nor are 


| thirteen years after, when they were taken up and pub- 
licly burnt. Lewis's Hiſtory, &c. 8vo. paſſim. Moſh. 


Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iii. p. 166. 8v0. Burnet's Hiſt. Reform. 
vol. i. p. | | | 


we to believe their words or diſcourſes any farther or 
otherwiſe than they are founded on the Scripture—with 
much more to the ſame purpoſe and in the fame admir- | 


5, able ſtrain. In this preface, and ſeveral other publica- | WICRAN LE, in Ornithology, an Engliſh name for the 
| tions and treatiſes, {till in manuſcript, he reflected ſe-] MATTAGESS, or greater BUTCHER=-bird, the lanius ci- 
- verely on the corruptions of the clergy, condemned the | yerers major of authors. | mira 
5 worſhip of ſaints and images, and the doctrine of in- | WICRANTUM, in Natura! Hiftery, a name given by the 
Iſo dulgences, denied the corporal preſence of Chriſt in| people of the Eaſt-Indies to certain foſſile bodies, of the IN 1 
the ſacrament, inveighed againſt the wanten exerciſe nature of the pyrites, of the ſize of peas, and formed — 
er⸗ 1 the papal power, and oppoſed the making of the be- | into variouſly angular figures. | - 1 
ete | — of the pope's being head of the church an article off They look black and gloſſy, and much of the nature of 1 
wy aith and ſalvation, cenſured the celibacy of the clergy, | blende, or mock-lead ; but when put into the fire, they l 
Au- expoſed various errors and irregularities in the hierarchy | ſhew us by their ſmell that they contain ſulphur. They 1 
_ and diſcipline of the church, and earneltly exhorted all | are found in the diambud- mines. | 7 | | | 
7 to the ſtudy of the Scriptures, The natives firſt powder them; and then mixing them bk 
| 105 e denied that. bithops were of a different order | with the juices of certain plants, they dry them, and then 
; 00 W prieſts, and that by virtue of their office they had | calcine them again. Theſe proceſſes they repeat at leaft 
lets : A do what prieſts have not: and that in the] ſixty times; but the firſt calcinations are made with 2 
eee. ke. the two orders ſubliſting in the church | mixture of divers urines, as that of the horſe, the ca- — 
. e — e of prieſt and deacon. , With We to tithes | mel, the cow, and the like. 'Y 
om. hriſt erves, that we do not read in the Goſpel where] After this tedious preparation, they are given in coughs 1 
| 1 paid tithes, or commanded any man ſo to do; and] and colds, and are faid to be a remedy even in conſump- 1 
ch it they were due by God's commandment, there | | 


tions. 
in Chriſtendom one manner of | WIDE-eared, 
1 : 1 


ould be every where 


in the Manege, is applied to a horſe, when 
1 the 
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the root, or lower part of his ear is placed too low, and 


the ear itſelf is too large. The French uſe the term 
orciliard ſor ſuch a horſe, | | 
WIDOW, vidua, a wbman that has loſt her huſband. 
Some alſo uſe the term wipow BR, for a man who has 
loſt his wife. Marriage with a widow, is a kind of Bi- 
GAMY in the eye of the canon law. | | 
The widow of a freeman. of London may uſe her huſ- 
band's trade as long aꝶſhe continues a w:dow. 
Mr. Kerſeboom has given us a table, ſhewing how long 
four hundred and thirty-two widews lived, and finds, 
that at a medium, each lived ſourteen years. Phil. Tranſ. 
No 408. ſect. 3. 
It appears that, in Germany, the number of widows dy- 
ing annually is four times the uumber of widowers : thus, 


in Dreſden alone, the number of widows who died in 
4 years, was 584; the number of widowers, 149: 1. e. 
4 to 1. At Wittenberg, during 11 years, 98 widowers | 


died, and 376 widows. At Gotha, during 20 years, 210 
widowers died, and 760 widows. And as w:dows are Cer- 
tainly, one with another, ſeveral years younger than wi- 
dowers ; it may be concluded that the number of the 
former in life together could not be leſs than five times 
the latter. 

Thus alſo, in 1770, the number of w:dows in life, de- 
rived from the whole body of profeſſors and miniſters 
in Scotland, was 380; but the number of widowers 
among them has, one year with another, been ſcarcely 
90 i. e. not ſo much as a quarter of the number of w:- 
cows. Price's Obſerv. on Rev. Paym. eſl. 4. 55 
Theſe facts cannot be accounted for without admitting 


the greater mortality of males. See MARRIAGE, aud 


MoRrTALITY. 70 „ | 
There have been many ſchemes eſtabliſhed for providing 
annuities for w:dows, for an account of ſeveral of which, 
ſee Price's Obſerv. &c. chap. ii. fect. 1, 2, 3. 


Among the ancient Greeks, widows had the care of the | 


eternal fire of Veſta committed to them; which charge, 


among the Romans, could be performed by virgins only, | 
who from their office were called veſtals. See VES- 


TAL: 


| Wipow of the king, was ſhe, who, after her huſband's 


death, being the king's tenant in capite, was driven to 
recover her dower by the writ De dote aſſignanda; and 
could not marry again without the king's conſent, 


Wipow. bench, in the county of Suſſex, is that ſhare which 
a widow is allowed of her huſband's eſtate, beſides her 


jointure. c | 
[10ow's chamber, a name given in London to the appa- 
parel and furniture of the bed-chamber of the widow of 
a freeman, to which ſhe is entitled. | Wo 


_ Wipow wail, in Botany. See CNEORUM. | | 
VIDURIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a ſtone found | 


in Java, Malabar, and ſome other places, and deſcribed 
by Rumphius. Some ſpecies of this are all over of a 

line white; others are of a duſky colour, with ſtreaks 
of white; the ſimply white ones are ſemi-pellucid, and 
look very like the white of an egg. Some alſo have 
called this the hyalops, or achates vitreæ perſpicuitatis. 


WIECK. Sec WEEK. | 8 
WIFE, uxor, a married woman; or one joined with, and 


under the protection of, a huſband. See MARRIAGE, 


A wife, in our Engliſh law, is termed FEME covert 3 
femina viro co-operta z her condition during marriage is | | 


called her COVERTURE; and, in the judgment of the 
law, is reputed to have no will, as being ſuppoſed en- 
tirely under, aud ſubject to, that of her huſband: aer 
fulget radiis mariti. | | | 


man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter into 


covenant with her; for the grant would ſuppoſe her ſe. 
parate exiſtence, and to covenant with her would be only 
to covenant with himſelf ; and, therefore, it is generally 


true, that all compacts made between huſband and wife, | 


when ſingle, are void by the intermarriage. A woman, 
however, may be attorney for her huſband ; and a huſ- 
band may bequeath any thing to his 0% by will; for 
that cannot take effect till the coverture is determined by 
Hie dea | 8 
From the unity of perſon that ſubſiſts between the huſ- 
band and wife, in conſequence of marriage, it follows, 
that whatever perſonal property belonged te the wife be- 


fore marriage, is by marriage. abſolutely veſted in the 
huſband. In a real eſtate, he only gains a title to the 


rents and profits during coverture ; for that, depending 
upon ſeodal principles, remains entire to the 20%, after 
the death of her huſband, or to her heirs, it the dies 
before him; unleſs by the birth of a child, he becomes 
tenant for life by the curteſy. But in chattel intereſts, 
the ſole and ablolute property veſts in the huſband, to 
be diſpoſed of at his pleaſure, if he chuſes to take poſ- 
ſelkon of them: for, unleſs he reduces them to poſſeſ- 
- ſion, by exerciling ſome act of ownerſhip upon them, 


3 | 


” ” Aw —— 


6 


— 


ſtrators, or as he ſhall bequeath them by wil) 


Thus in both theſe ſpecies of property 


VIII. cap. 37. 


the huſband cannot deviſe by his will; though during hi 


ſaries by law, as much as himſelf; and it fhe contracts 


thing beſides neceſſaries, he is not chargeable. Allo if 
a wife elopes, and lives with another man, the huſband 


for redreſs without her huſband's concurrence, and in 
deed one caſe where the wife ſhall ſue and be ſued 35 2 


TOM of London. | 


no property veils in him, but they (1. 
3 ll rena; 
wife, or to her repreſentatives, after the ates to ths 
Ure ls de. 


termined. 
There is, however, a conſiderable dig: | 
quiſition of this ſpecies of popes by f 
cording to the fubject-matter; viz; when, 20d, de- 
CHATTEL real or perſonul; and of chatte er It be , 
whether it be in poſſeſſion, or in action only, Ilona, 
A chattel real veſts in the huſband, not ab(21, 

moda. As, in caſe of a leaſe for pers; on 02M fu 
ſhall receive all the rents and profits of it e huſband 
he pleaſes, ſell, ſurrender, or diſpoſe of 2 and may, if 
coverture ; if he be outlawed or attainted 0 4 zu b the 
feited to the king z It is liable to execution f al be for. 
aud if he furvives his wife, it is to all be his debts, 
poſes his OWN. Yet if he has made no dif 5 and pur. 
of in his life-time, and dies before his wife 2 there. 
diſpoſe of it by will ; for, having never been - ag 
from the Wife, aſter bis death ſhe ſhall ted 
ancient poſleſſion, and it ſhall not go to Ra * 
Thus alſo with regard to chattels perſonal re yr 
action ; as debts upon bond, contracts, and r n 
theſe the huſband may have if he pleaſes ; tha E 
reduces them into poſſeſſion by receiving or oak 
them at law: in which caſe, they are dolle ing 


: abſolute] g 
tirely his own ; and ſhall go to his eXecutors x aig 
0 N rn 


„and ſhall 
he has re- 
ath they ſtill 
e to the WW p. 

the law is the 


1 the ae. 


not reveſt in the wife. But if he dies before 
duced them into poſſeſſion, ſo that at his de 
continue ches in action, they ſhall ſurviy 


ſame, in caſe the wife ſurvives the a ; 

the huſband Weng the wife, 3 10 . caſe 
with reſpect to chattels real and choſes in ettin ; £ wy 
ſhall have the chattel real by ſurvivorſhip but 4 T 3 
choſe in action; except in the cafe of arrears of as ; 5 
to the wife before her coverture, which in cafe 1 * 
death are given to the huſband by the ſtatute 32 "wi 


As to chattels perſonal (or choſes) in poſſe/ſon 
wife hath in her own right, as TIER 
houſhold goods, and the like, the huſband hath therein 
an immediate and abſolute property, devolved to himh 
the marriage, which can never again reveſt in the wif 
or her repreſentative.  _ 

The wife alſo, by marriage, acquires a property! 

of her huſband's ods cell her Be ek Ns 
which ſhall remain to her after his death, and ſhall 1 
go to his executors. Theſe, ſignifying the apparel al 
ornaments of the wie, ſuitable to her rank and degrer 


life perhaps be hath the power (if unkindly inclined o 
exert it) to ſell them or give them away, But if fie 
continues in the uſe of them till his death, ſhe ſhall after- 
wards retain them againſt his executors and adminiſtr- 
tors, and all other perſons, except creditors where there 
is a deficiency of aſſets. And her necetlary apparel is 
protected even againſt the claim of creditors. | 
The wife can make no contract without her huſband's 
—_— and, in all law-matters, ine, vir re/pondire nom 

oleſt. | | Le 
The huſband is bound to provide his 2% with necel- 


debts for them, he is obliged to pay them; but ſor ary 


is not chargeable even for neceſſaries; at lcalt if the per- 
ſon, who E raiſhes them, is ſufficiently apprized of her 
ELOPEMENT, | | 
If the wiſe be indebted beſore marriage, the huſband 13 
bound afterwards to pay the debt. If the wife be in 


jured in her perſon or property, ſhe can bring no action 


his name, as well as her own; neither can the be ſued, 
without making the huſband a defendant. There is in- 


FEME /cle, viz. where the huſband has abjured the realm, 
or is baniſhed; for he is then dead in law. See Cus- 


In criminal proſecutions, the 0e may be indicted an 
2 ſeparately ; for the union is only a civil unzon: 
ut in trials of any ſort, they are not allowed to wy 
dence for, or againſt, each other. However, wire ba 
offence is directly againſt the perſon of the "wife, ti! 
rule has been uſually diſpenſed with; and * 
ſtatute 3 Hen. VII. cap. 2. in caſe a woman be A ! 
taken away and married, ſhe may be witnels again! 
ber huſband, in order to convict him of felony» 
ForcitBLE Abduttion. ä 
In the civil law the huſband and wife are con G con- 
two diſtinct perſons; and may have ſeparate eltates 
tracts, debts, and injuries ; and, therefore, cleſia 


W1G 
a woman may ſue and be * with- 


cleſiaſtical courts, 


10. ä 
5 3 law in general conſiders man and wife 
Ut; 


; one perſon, yet there are ſome inſtances in which ſhe 
i ſeparately confi war: N deed ; 
his compulſion. And, therefore, all deeds executed, 
. 1 acts done by her during her COVERTURE, are void; 
Ro + it be a fine, or the like matter of record, in which 
2 muſt be ſolely and ſecretly examined, to learn 
10 ir as be voluntary. She cannot by will deviſe lands 
p her huſband, unleſs under ſpecial circumſtances; for 
- the time of making it ſhe is ſuppoſed to be under his 
eee e And in ſome felonies, and other inferior 
pore committed by her through conſtraint-of her huſ- 
ee: the law excuſes her; but this extends not to trea- 
ſon and murder. See FEME covert. 


moderate correction: but this power of correction was 
confined within reaſonable bounds, and the huſband was 
rohibited from uſing any violence to his wife. The ci- 
vil law gave the huſband the fame, or a larger authority 
over his wie; allowing him, for ſome miſdemeanors, 
rellis et fuſtibus acriter verberare uxorem ; for others, 
only modicam caſtigationem adhibere. But, with us, in the 
politer reign of Charles II. the power of correction be- 
gan to be doubted; and a wife may now have ſecurity of 
the peace againſt her huſband, or in return, a huſband 
againſt his w!fe. The courts of law will ſtill permit a 
huſband to reſtrain a wife of her liberty, in cafe of any 
groſs miſbehaviour. Blackſt. Com. book i. p. 443, &c. 
book ii. p. 433, &c. 5 ; . | 
If a wife bring forth a child during her huſband's ab- 
ſence, though of many years; yet if he lived all the time 
inter quatuor maria, within the iſland, he muſt father the 
child; and the child, if firſt-born, ſhall inherit. See 
BASTARD. | | 
If a wife bring forth a child begot by a former huſband, 
or any other perſon, before marriage, but born after 
marriage with another man; this latter muſt own the 
child; and that child ſhall be his heir at law. | 


part of his yearly rents of land, during her life ; and, 


band's moveables for ever. See DowER, INTESTATE, 
and CusTOM of London. 


Huſband ; but none of the wies dignities come, by mar- 
riage, to her huſband. 1 


Jet, the huſband, who marries a woman ſeiſed of lands 
in fee-ſimple or fee-tail, i. e. of any eſtate of inherit- 


ance, and has by her iſſue born alive, which was capable 
of her eſtate, ſhall on the death of his wife, hold the 
lands for his life, as TENANT by the cuRTEsY of 
England. | | 
The Engliſh laws are generally eſteemed by foreigners, 
as very hard, in reſpect of the women; and yet Cham- 
berlayne is of a very different opinion, afferting, that the 
condition of wves in England is better than in any other 
country. | | 


molt part intended for her protection and benefit. So 


of the laws of England. 85 
7 p 4 5 a: / 
Tertulſian has two books, on the ornaments and attire of 


her beauty, which ſhe knows to be naturally liable to 
raiſe looſe deſires ; and that ſhe ought not only to avoid 
al: affected beauty, but even to conceal and cover her 
natural beauty. en roxy 
Wirz, mid, ob/tetrix. See DELIVERY. 


400), is a well-known bird. Its bill is lead-coloured, and 


almoſt white; the plumage of the back, and ſides under 
the wings, are elegantly marked with narrow, black and 


ometimes, though rarely, marked with round black ſpots; 
the belly white; and the vent-feathers black. In ſome 


in others of a pale brown, edged with white; the greater 
quill-feathers are duſky ; the outmoſt webs of the middle 
feathers of a fine green, the tips black; the laſt are ele- 
gantly ſtriped with black and white : the two middle fea- 
thers of the tail are longer than the others, black and 
ſharp pointed ;; the reſt ath-coloured ; the legs duſky. 

e head of the female is of a ruſty brown, ſpotted with 
ack ; the back of a deep brown, edged with a paler; 


the tips of the | ill-fe. ite; ' 
wie 8 eſſer quill-feathers whyey the volt 


Vor, IY, NY 400, 


The wife partakes of the honour and condition of her 


the end of it black; the head, and upper part of the 
neck, of a bright light bay; the forehead paler, in ſome 


dered; as inferior to him, and acting 


The huſband alſo, by the old law, might give his wife 


The wife, after her huſband's death, having no join-| 
TURE ſettled before marriage, may challenge the third | 


within the city of London, a third part of all her huſ- | 


The diſabilities, to which the wife is ſubject, are for the | 


great a favourite (ſays judge Blackſtone) is the female ſex | 


. 


wives, In the ſecond, he labours to prove that a Chriſ- | 
tian wife cannot, in conſcience, endeavour to pleaſe by 


WIGEON penelope, anas penelope of Linnzus, in Ornitbo- 


white undulated lines; the brealt is of a purpliſh hue, 


birds the coverts of the wings are almoſt wholly white; 


| 
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WILDERNESS, in Gardening. There is nothing ſo great 
an ornament to a large garden as a wilderneſs, when pro- 
perly contrived, and judiciouſly planted. FOR 
The wilderneſs ſhould always be proportioned to the fize | 
of the garden, and ſhould never 1 ſituated too near the 
houſe; becauſe the trees perſpire ſo large a quantity of 
watery vapours, as makes the air very unwholeſome : 
though vegetables ſerve, as modern experiments have 
ſuſſiciently aſcertained, to purify and meliorate the air. 
See Phlogiſticated Aix. | 
The wilderneſs ſhould never be ſo placed as to block up 
a good proſpect; but where the view naturally ends with 
the verge of the garden, or little more, nothing termi- 
nates it ſo well as a fine plantation of trees. The ſize 
of the trees ſhould be conſidered, and tall growing ones 
ſhould be planted in larger places; ſmaller, in leſs ex- 
tenſive; ever-greens alſo ſhould be kept by themſelves, 
and placed moſt in fight, not mingled confuſedly among 
the trees which caſt their leaves. The walks ſhould be 
large and not numerous ; the large walk is beſt made ſer- 
pentine, and this ſhould not be entered upon the grand 
walks of the garden, but by ſome private walk. _ 

It is too common a method to diſpoſe the trees in 2v/- 
derneſſes, in form of regular ſquares, triangles, &c. but 
this is faulty; for as nature ſhould be ſtudied in theſe - 
works of fancy, the moſt irregular is the moſt Fe 
plantation. The walks for the ſame reaſon, are much 
more pleaſing when they run in wild meanders, than 
when they interſect one another in ſtudied and regular 
angles. The winding walks ſhould be made to lead to 
an open circular piece of graſs, with a ſtatue, an obe- 
liſk, or a fountain; or, if an opening large enough for 
a banqueting-houſe be contrived in the middle, it will 
afford a very pleaſing ſcene. The trees ſhould gradually 
riſe from the ſides of the walks and openings, one above 
another to the middle of the quarters, where the largeſt 
trees ſhould ſtand, by which means the heads of all the 
trees will appear in view, but their ſtems will not appear 

in ſight, 5 | 
Not only the growth of trees is to be conſidered in the 
planting of a wilderneſs, but their nakedneſſes are to be 
conſidered and hid. The larger growing trees are al- 

lowed a proportionable diſtance, and their ſtems hid by 
honeyſuckles, roſes, ſpirzas, and other low flowering _ 
ſhrubs. Theſe may alſo be planted next all the walks 
and openings; and at the foot of theſe, near the walks, 
may be ſet rows of primroſes, violets, and daffodils, 
with other the like flowers; behind the Grſt rank of 
lower flowering ſhrubs ſhould be planted thoſe of a ſome- 
what higher ſtature, as the althea-frutices, the cytiſuſes 
and gelder-roſes; and behind theſe may be rows of the 
talleſt flowering ſhrubs, as the lilacs, laburnums, and the 
like; and behind theſe, the heads only of the lower 
growing trees will appear, which ſhould be backed gra- 

dually with thoſe of higher growth, to the centre of the 
quarter; from whence the heads of the trees ſhould de- 
ſcend every way to the walks, or openings. The grand 
walks and openings ſhould always be laid with turf, and 
kept well mowed; but, beſide theſe, there ought to be 
ſmaller ſerpentine walks through the ſeveral quarters, 
where perſons may retire for privacy: theſe ſhould be 
left with the bare earth, only kept clear of weeds, and 
laid ſmooth. | RE: 
Theſe walks ſhould be made as winding as poſſible, and 
a ſew wood-flowers planted. along their ſides will have 
a very good effect. The ever-greens ſhould be allotted 

a peculiar part of the wi/derne/ſs, and ſuch as fronts the 
houſe; and in the planting of theſe, the ſame regard is 
to be had to their growth, that the talleſt trees be planted 
hindmoſt, and their ſtems hid by ſhorter ones, and ſo on, 
down to the verge: as in the firſt row may be planted _ 
lauruſtines, boxes, ſpurge laurels, junipers, and ſavins; 
behind theſe, laurels, hollies, and arbutuſes; next be- 

hind theſe, yews, alaternuſſes, phillereys, cypreſſes, and 
| Virginian cedars ; behind theſe Norway and ſilver firs, 

and the true pine; and finally, behind theſe, the Scotch 


pine and pinaſter. Theſe will have a very beautiful ap- 


pearance, as their tops will only be ſeen, and make a 
ſheet of green, which may alſo be very beautifully varied, 
from the artful admixtures of the ſeveral ſhades of green 
which the various plants have. 


- 


be ſet in formal {tiff rows, but in a looſe variety, pro- 
portioned to their manner of growth. Miller. 
WILD-fire, ignis gregalis, or Gracus. See Mild-FiRx. 
WII p- re arrows, ſuch as were trimmed with «vi/d-fire, 
and ſhot burning, to ſtick in the fails or rigging of thips 
in a fight. See FiRE-arrow. 
WIL D-fire, alſo denotes a diſeaſe in cattle ; which is in- 
fectious, deadly, and even reputed incurable. 
Wit D-fow!. See /Fater-FowLl., and Decor. 


| W 1 D-gooſe chace. See CHASE, 


15 B Witn 


In all theſe plantations, the trees, however, ſhould not 
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W1LD honey. See Honey. 
WILDS, a term uſed by our farmers to expreſs that part 


plough, but improperly ; the gallows of the plough being 


ceived; both theſe legs paſs through the box of the 


at which theſe legs paſs, are not made at right angles, 


is higher than the hinder-part ; were it not for this, the 


inches and a half; they muſt be made ſtrong, and the 
links muſt be placed in different notches, that the front | 
of the plough may be kept ſteady, and the wheels not be 


WILL, voluntas, is uſually defined a faculty of the mind, 


Others will have it to be the mind itſelf, conſidered as 
_ embracing or refuling ; adding, that as the underſtand- 


eng, Ne | AR | 
| Mr. Locke more intelligibly defines the w1//, a faculty 
ing or ending, ſeveral actions of the mind, and motions 


of the body, barely by a thought or preference of the | 


power, which the mind has, to order the conſideration of 


tion, or willing; and the doing or forbearing of any action 


cording to the preference or direction of his own mind, 


WIL 


of a plough by which the whole is drawn forwards. 
The wilds are of iron, and are of the form of a gallows, 
whence they are by ſome called the GaLLows of the 


properly that part formed by the crow-ſtaves, and the 
tranſverſe piece into which they are mortiſed at the top. 
The cid conſiſt of two legs, and a tranſverſe top-piece: 
one of the legs, and the top-piece, are all of one piece 
of iron, and the other leg, which is looſe, has a hole in 
the top, into which the end of the tranſverſe piece 1s re- 


plough, which is that tranſverſe timber through which 
the Finales of the wheels run: theſe legs are pinned in 
behind the box with iron-pins : the holes through the box 


but ſlanting upwards, ſo that the fore-part of the aid 


upper part of the crow-ſtaves would lean quite back, 
when the plough is drawn. | | 

The uſe of the notches in the wilds is to give the plough 
2 broader or narrower furrow ; if the links are moved to 


the notches on the right hand, it brings the wheels to- WILL, antecedent. Sce ANTECEDFNT 
ward the left, which gives the greater ſurrow; and, on 
the contrary, a ſmaller furrow 1s made when the links 


are moved to the notches on the leſt. The legs of the 
wilds ſhould be nineteen inches, and their diſtance eight 


drawn one before the other. "Theſe links are of iron 
alſo, and are each fix inches and a half long, and to 
theſe are faſtened the chains of the harneſs, by which 
the whole plough is drawn along. 


whereby it embraccs or rejects any thing repreſented to 
it, as good or evil, by the judgment. 95 


ing is nothing elſe but the ſoul, conſidered as perceiving; 
ſo the w1ll is nothing elſe but the ſoul conſidered as wi/l- 


which the ſoul has of beginning, or forbearing, continu- 


mind, ordering, or as it were, commanding the doing, 
or not doing, ſuch and ſuch a particular action. This 


any idea, or the forbearing to conſider it; or to prefer the 
motion of any part of the body to its reſt, and vice verſa, 
is what we call the will, See Pow] ða . 

The actual exerciſe of that power, is what we call voli- 


conſequent on ſuch order of the mind, is called voluntary. 
So far, according to this writer, as a man has a power 
to think or not to think, to move or not to move, ac- 


ſo far he is free: and hence LIBERTY, he ſays, is not 
an idea belonging to volition, or preferring ; but to the 


perſon having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, | 


as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. On the other hand, 


wherever any performance or forbearance is not equally | 


in a man's power; wherever doing or not doing will not 


_ equally follow upon the preference of his mind; there | 
he is not free, though perhaps the action may be volun- | 


tary. Accordingly where thought is wholly wanting, or 
the power to act or forbear according to the direction of 
thought, there NECESSITY takes place ; this, in an agent 


capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation | 
of any action is contrary to the preference of his mind, 


is called compulſion : when the hindering or ſtopping of 
any action is contrary to his volition, it is called re/traint. 


Agents that have no thought, no volition at all, are in- 


every reſpect neceſſary agents. 


Father Malebranche lays it down, that the 21 is that to | 
the ſoul, which motion is to the body; and argues, that | 
as the Author of nature is the univerſal cauſe of all the 


motions in matter, ſo he is of all the inclinations in the 


mind; and that as all motions are direct, unleſs their 
courſe be diverted and changed by ſome foreign cauſe ; | 


ſo all inclinations are right, and could have no other end 
but the enjoyment of truth and goodneſs, were there not 
ſome foreign cauſe, to determine the natural impreſſion 
to evil ends. 


Accordingly, he defines wil/ to be the impreſſion, or natu- | 


ral motion, which carries us towards good indeterminately, 
and in the general; and the power the mind has, to di- 


rect this 22 impreſſion towards any particular object 


that pleaſes it, is what he calls LIBER Tx. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of acts of the will, yiz. 
* 1 A 


Jiulſtitia eſt conſtans & perpetua voluntas Jus ſuum unicy; 

| . que 
WiLL, free. See LiBERTY, and FxRR DOM. 
WiLL, Lat. Will, or Teſtament, in Law, » ſolem 


Intention as to the diſpoſal of his goods, effects, & 
SEU; Kc. 


pleaſufe. Some have diſti guiſhed between x teſtament 


Wi Ls, hiſtoryof. [ills or teſtaments, ſays judge Black. 
ſtone, are of very high antiquity. We find them among 


others have related of Noah's teſtament, made in wit. 
ing and witneſſed under his ſeal, whereby he diſpoſcdaf 


Wards, when the poſterity of Joſeph were divided int 
the deſcendants of each of the other patriarchs formed 


Athens; but in many other parts of Greece they were 


lands were deviſable by wi//. But, upon the introduc- 


Saxon immunities by ſpecial indulgence 


WIL 


Rune ig, willing, volition ; and Tpoat 
firſt, that employed about the ult; Pty eleftion, 
about the oops aw | : ne end;; the 8 
The ſchoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh the 281. 
into elicit and contra Elec AE the wy} 
are thoſe immediately produced by the will, an cite 
inherent therein; ſuch are willing, and Re he , really 
manded adds, at7ones imperate, are effects WP 
other powers; v. gr. the ſenſitive, intellect gag 
comotive powers, at the command or inſti ati 
will, As, to follow, ſtay, fight, fly, &c. Sation of the 
But others will have the former kind proper] 
to the underſtanding ; and only the lanes to - beloy 
T 7 e _ cog in three ſenſes ; 1 For pin 
or faculty of willtns, in whi 1 power 
ſidered it above. IT 5 have con. 
2. For the act or exerciſe of this . 
ſay, No man wills his own defiratiion, 
3. For a habit, or a conſtant diſpoſition and in kin 
to do any thing. In which ſenle, juſtice is t "args 
conſtant will to give every one what belongs rs a 
Im: 


e 
latter, 


tribuendi. Initit. Juſtin, 


n act, 


or inſtrument, whereby a perion declares his mind and 


after his death. See IESTAMEN T. 
this act or inſtrument is emphatically ſtyl 575 
| is em ed th 
the deceaſed, becauſe it directs the diſporal of Fri 
; : « l 
or part of his property, by written or oral inftruction 
properly witneſſed and authenticated, according to i 


and a well: a will being properly limited to land, ang. 
teſtament only to chatitels, requiring executors whic ; 
will only for land doth not require: fo that ever 1 
ment is a w2/l, but every will is not a teſtameunt. " Haw 
ever, the words have been commonly uſed ;ndifcring, 
nately. | > 


the ancient Hebrews ; not to mention what Euſcbius and 


the whole world, a more authentic inſtance of the early 
uſe of teſtaments occurs in the ſacred writings (Gen, | 
chap. xIviii.), wherein Jacob bequeaths to his ſon Jock 
a portion of his inheritance double to that of his brethren; 
which ui we find executed many hundred years aft 


two diſtin TRIBES, thoſe of Ephraim and Manaſſth 
and had two ſeveral inheri:ances athgned them; wheres 


only a ſingle tribe, and had only one lot of inheritance, 
Solon was the firſt legiſlator that introduced willi into 


totally diſcountenanced. In Rome they were unknown, 
till the laws of the Twelve Tables were compiled, which 
firſt gave the right of bequeathing ; and among the 
northern nations, particularly among the Germans, teſt- 
aments were not received into uſe. Hence it appears, | 
that the right of making wills and diſpoling of property 
after death, is merely a creature of the civil ſtate, which 
has permitted it in fome countries and denied it in others, 
and ſubjeQed it to various reſtrictions and regulations 
where the law allows it. 55 
With us in England, this power of bequeathing is eoeral 
with the firſt rudiments of the law); not indeed, that 
extended originally to al/ a man's perſonal eſtate. det 
RATIONABILI parte bonorum. RE 

It is alſo ſufficiently clear that, before the Conquelt, 


tion of the military tenures, the reſtraint of deviling 
lands naturally took place, as a branch of the feodal doc- 
trine of non-alienation without the conſent of the bo. 
By the common law of England ſince the Conquelt, og 
Ks greater than for term of years, could be di{pote 
of by teſtament z except only in Kent, and er = 
ghs anors, W 

cient burghs, and a few particular m 2 But 
when eccleſiaſtical ingenuity had invented the e 
of VsEs, as a thing diſtinct from the land, _ oF p 
to be deviſed very 1 and the deviſee of t * 
could in chancery compel its execution. eee — 
the ſtatute of uſes, viz. 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 1 je 
nexed the poſſeſſion to the uſe, theſe _ . 

the very land itſelf, became no longer deviſa 5 Vl 
upon the ſtatute of wills was made, vis. 32 hich end. 
cap. 1. explained by 34 Hen. VIII. cap: 0 c le (excep! 
ed, that all perſons being ſeiſed in fe- b * 
feme-coverts, infants, ideots, and perfons 0 emory 


WII Is, perſons capable of making. Every perſon hath full 
power and liberty to make a 2w:/!, that is not under ſome | 
| ſpecial prohibition by law or cuſtom : which prohibitions 


is the rule of the civil law. By ſtatute 34 and 35 Hen. 


lands, tenements, or other hereditaments, by any perſon 


may by ſigns and tokens declare their teſtament : and that 


lutely inteſtable; but only leaves it to the diſcretion of 
the court to judge, upon the conſideration of their pecu- | 
lar circumſtances of dureſs, whether was "org be ſup- 


ber huſband, who frequently, upon marriage, covenants 
with her friends to allow her that licence : his aſſent, 


Her wi/l, therefore, operates in the nature of an ap- 


— 


WIL 


-mory) might by will and teſtament in writing deviſe 
—_ tber perſon, except to bodies corporate, two- 
0 


hirds of their lands, tenements and hereditaments, held | 
till 


1 hiv! and the whole of thoſe held in ſocage : 
on through the alteration of tenures by the 
Ms of Charles II. 12 Car. II. cap. 25, amounts to 
the whole of their landed property, except their copy- 
hold tenements. As for copyhold and other cuſtomary 
lands, theſe are deviſable or not, according to the cuſ- 


tom of the reſpective manors. And generally, a deviſe | 
of copyhold will not paſs, without a SURRENDER to the | 


uſe of the will, In the caſe of a child or widow, 2 
court of equity, in fayour of theſe, will ſupply a defect 
of ſurrender : ſo alſo, when there is a general deviſe of 
real eſtate to pay debts, and there is no real eſtate but 
copyhold : alſo where a copyhold is in the hands of 
truſtees, the perſon for whom the lands are holden in 
truſt may deviſe the ſame without furrender. And if a 


man, ſeiſed of copyhold lands, ſurrenders the ſame to 


the uſe of his will, and executes a will, not atteſted by 
any witneſſes, yet it ſhall direct the uſes of the ſurren- 
der. See MORTMAIN. | 


are principally upon three accounts; for want of ſuffi- 


cient diſeretion; for want of ſufficient ee and free 


will; and on account of their criminal condu 


In the firſt claſs are to be reckoned infants, under the | 


age of fourteen if males, and twelve if females; which 
VIII. cap. 5. wills or teſtaments made of any manors, 


within the age of twenty-one years, ſhall not be taken 


to be good or effectual in law. But by cuſtom in par- 


ticular places, they may deviſe lands before the age ol 
twenty-one. If the teſtator is not of ſufficient diſcre- 


tion, whatever be his age, that will overthrow his teſta- 


ment. Accordingly, madmen, or otherwiſe non compo- 


tes, ideots or natural fools, perſons grown childiſh by age | 


or diſtemper, ſuch as have their ſenſes beſotted with 
drunkenneſs : all theſe are incapable, by reaſon of 
mental 3 to make any will as long as ſuch diſ- 
ability laſts. To this claſs may alſo be referred ſuch per- 
ſons as are born deaf, blind, and dumb; who, as they 
have always wanted the common inlets of underſtand- 


ing, are incapable of having animum teſtandi, and their | 
teſtaments are therefore void. It has been maintained 
that perſons deaf and dumb, who underftand what a 


teſtament meaneth, and that are deſirous of making one, 


a blind perſon may make a nuncupative teſtament, by 


declaring his 4w:// before a ſufhcient number of wit- | 
nefſes: and he may make his teſtament in writing, pro- 
vided the ſame be read before witneſſes, and in their pre- 
| fence acknowledged by the teſtator for his laſt will. 


Swinb. 95, 96. | e | 
Perſons of the ſecond deſcription are by the civil law of 
various kinds; as priſoners, captives, and the like. But 
the law of England does not make ſuch perſons abſo- 


poſed to have liberum animum teſtandi. ith regard to 


feme-coverts, our laws differ ſtill more materially from | 

dme civil. Among the Romans, a married woman was | 

z capable of bequeathing as a feme- ſole. But with us | 
2 married woman is not only utterly incapable of deviſ- 


ing lands, being excepted out of the ſtatute of 207/46, 34 


and 35 Hen. VIII. cap. 5. but alſo ſhe is incapable of | 


making a teſtament of chattels, without the licence of 


therefore, muſt be given to the particular ai in queſ- 
tion, without which it will not be a complete teſtament. 


poinimant, the execution of which the huſband by his 


ond, agreement, or covenant, is bound to allow. The | 


QUEEN-conort is an exception, for ſhe may diſpoſe of 
her chattels by i//, without the conſent of her lord: 


and any feme-covert may make her will of goods, which | 


vere in her poſſeſſion in auter droit, as executrix or admi- 
niſtratrix; for theſe can never be the property of her 
{band : and, if ſhe has any pin-money or ſeparate 


maintenance, it is ſaid ſhe may diſpoſe of her ſavings | 
| thereout by teſtament, without the controul of her hul- 


| and, But if a feme-ſole makes her will, and afterwards 
marries, ſuch ſubſequent matriage is eſteemed a revoca- 
ton in law, and entirely vacates the will. 
er ſons of the third oaks are firſt, all traitors and felons, 
rom the time of conviction ; for then their goods and 


chattels are forfcited to the king. Neither can a felo de 


ſe make a will of goods and chattels, for they are for- 
feited by the a& and manner of his death ; but he ma 

make a deviſe of his lands, for they are not ſubjected to 
any forfeiture. Outlaws alſo, though only for debt, are 
incapable of making a will, ſo long as the outlawry ſub- 
fiſts, for during that time their goods and chattels are 
forfeited ; but he that is oatlawed in an action perſonal, 
may make his teſtament of lands; for they are not for- 
feited. For Coke obſerves, that an excommunication 
(meaning the greater excommunication), is worſe than an 
outlawry. As for perſons guilty of other crimes, ſhort 
of felony, who are by the civil law precluded from mak- 
ing teſtaments (as uſurers, libellers, and others of a worſe 


ſtamp) by the common law their teſtaments may be 
good, | | 


WILL, nature and incidents of a. Milli or teſtaments are 


divided into two ſorts, viz. written and verbal or nuncu- 

pative: of which the former is committed to writing; 
the latter depends merely upon oral evidence, being de- 

clared by the teſtator in extremis before a ſuſſicient num- 

ber of witneſſes, and afterwards reduced to writing. A 

CODICIL is a ſupplement to a wil. 

As nuncupative wills and codicils are liable to great im- 
poſitions, and may occaſion many perjuries, the ſtatute of 
frauds, 29 Car. II. cap. 3. hath laid them under many 

reſtrictions ; except when made by mariners at ſea, and 

ſoldiers in aCtual ſervice. As to all other perſons, it 

enacts, 1. that no written w:// ſhall be revoked or altered 

by a ſubſequent nuncupative one, except the ſame be 

in the life-time of the teſtator reduced to writing, and 

read over to him and approved; and unleſs the ſame be 

proved to have been ſo done by the oaths of three wit- 
neſſes at the leaſt ; who, by 4 and 5 Ann. cap. 16. muſt 
be ſuch as are admiſſible upon trials at common law. 

2. That no nuncupative will ſhall be good, where the eſtate 
bequeathed exceeds 3ol. unleſs proved by three ſuch wit- 
neſſes, preſent at the making of it, and unleſs they or 
ſome of them were ſpecially required to bear witneſs to 
it by the teſtator ; and unleſs it was made in his laſt 
ſickneſs, in his own habitation, or where he had previ- 
ouſly reſided at leaſt ten days, except he be ſurpriſed 


with ſickneſs on a journey, or from home, and dies 


without returning to his dwelling. | 

3. That no nuncupative will ſhall be proved by the wit- 
neſſes after ſix months from the making, unleſs it were 
put in writing within ſix days: nor ſhall it be proved till 
fourteen days after the death of the teſtator, nor till pro- 


_ ceſs hath firſt iſſued to call in the widow, or next of kin, 


to conteſt it if they think proper. 

As to written wills (viz. thoſe that concern not the deviſe 
of lands) they need not any witneſs of their publication. 
A teſtament. of chattels, written in the teitator's own 
hand, though it hs neither his name nor ſeal to it, nor 


witneſſes preſent et its publication, is good; provided 


ſufficient proof can be had that it is his hand-writing. 


And though written in another man's hand, and never 


ſigned by the teſtator, yet if proved to be according to 
his inſtructions and approved by him, it hath been held 
a good teſtament of the perſonal eſtate. However, it is 


the ſafer and more prudent way, and leaves leſs in the 


breaſt of the eccleſiaſtical judge, if it be ſigned or ſealed 


by the teſtator, and publiſhed in the preſence of wit- 


neſſes. | OT Tues 
The ſtatute of frauds and perjuries, 29 Car. II. cap. 3. 
directs, that all deviſes of lands and tenements ſhall not 
only be in writing, but ſigned by the teſtator, or ſome 
other perſon in his preſence, and by his expreſs direc- 


tion; and be ſubſcribed, in his preſence, by three or 


ſour credible witneſſes. In the conſtruction of this ſta- 
tute, it has been adjudged that the teſtator's name, 
written with his own hand at the beginning of his will, 
as, I John Mills do make this my Jaſt w!,” &c. is a 


_ ſufficient ſigning, without any name at the bottom; 


though the other is the ſafer way. It has alſo been de- 
termined, that though the witneſſes muſt all ſee the 
teſtator ſign, or at leaſt acknowledge the ſigning, yet 
they may do it at different times. But they muſt all ſub- 
ſcribe their names as witneſſes in his preſence, leſt by 
any poſſibility they ſhould miſtake the inſtrument. In 
one caſe determined by the court of king's bench, the 
judges would not allow any legatee, nor conſequently a 
creditor, where the legacies and debts were charged on 
the real eſtate, to be a competent witneſs to the deviſe. 
This determination occaſioned the ſtatute 25 Geo. II. 
cap. 6, which reſtored both the competency and credit 
of ſuch legatees, by declaring void all legacies given to 
witneſſes, and thereby removing all poſſibility of their 
intereſt affecting their teſtimony. The ſame ſtatute like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed the competency of creditors, by direct- 
ing their teſtimony to be admitted; but leaving their cre- 
dit (like that of all other witneſſes) to be conſidered, on 
a view of all the circumſtances, by the court and jury 
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defote whom tuch will thall be conteſted. And in al 


much later caſe, M. 31 George II. the teſtimony of 
three witneſſes, who were creditors, was held to be ſuf- 


ficiently credible, though the land was charged with the 


ay ment of debts. _ | 
No teſtament is of any effect till after the death of the 
teſtator; and, therefore, if there be many teſtaments, 
the laſt overthrows all the former; but the republica- 


tion of a former wil! revokes one of a later date, and 


eſtabliſhes the firſt again. | 

From the above accounts it follows, that teſtaments may 
be avoided three ways: 1. If made by a perfon labour- 
ing under any of the incapacities before mentioned. 2. 
By making another teſtament of a later date. And 3. 
By cancelling or revoking it. 

The Romans were wont to ſet aſide teſtaments, as being 
ingſſicioſa, deficient in natural duty, if they dilinherited 
or totally paſſed by (without aſſigning a true and ſufficient 
reaſon) any of the children of the teſtator. But if the 
child had any legacy, though ever ſo ſmall, it was a 
proof that the „ 9 had not loſt his memory or his 
reaſon, which otherwiſe the law preſumed. Hence pro- 
bably, ſays Blackſtone, has ariſen that groundleſs vulgar 
error of the neceſſity of leaving the heir a ſhilling or 
ſome other expreſs legacy, in order to effectually diſin- 
herit bim; whereas the law of England, though the heir 


or next of kin be totally omitted, admits no querela in- 
efficioſa, to ſet aſide ſuch teſtament. Burn's Eccl, Law, 


W 1 5 


of no uſe; Linnæus enumerates thirt lbs... 
teen ſpecics which are cultivated, J and Miller four. 
All the Y of willow may be readil | 
cuttings or ſets, either in ſpring or autum f 
take root; but when they 55 Nopäg ate 7 12 ach erl. 
which is very uſeful to turners, as well as 10 © timber 
cles, they ſhould be propagated by young WE ng arti. 
which ſhould be planted almoſt their whole len ranches, 
ground, and when the buds have made one bid in the 
they ſhould be all cut off, except the ſtrongeſt an ſhoot 
ſituated, which muſt be trained up to a ſtem 1 belt 
timber trees; by which means they will riſe wit) : other 
ſtems forty or fifty feet high : the rows ould be. cle 
ſeet aſunder, and the ſets two feet diſtant in th e four 
The weeping willow, or ſaliæ babylmica of Lit pg 
with ſmooth, fawed, linear, ſpear-ſhaped e ge 
hanging branches, grows naturally in the Lernt 3 
has been ſeveral years cultivated in the Engliſh Wei 
The ſallows are commonly planted in Februar gardens, 
tings from ſtrong ſhoots of the ſormer year al u 
feet long; placed at about three feet row from t 5 oy 
eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. Theſe rr 
2 50 year, and if the ſoil is good, yield a profitable 
The common fallow, broad-leaved will, or 1 
prea, requires a drier ſoil than the other feces.” 8 
will thrive upon the higheſt hills: hence it is: 8 
mountain oſier. The wood of this is [mooth, ſoft per 
bl 


| king gun» 


7 PrOPagated by 


vol. iv. art. WILL. Blackſt. Com. book ii. p. 373, &c. 

| 1 | 
WI1LL, qualification and office of the executor of a. See Ex- 
See alſo DeBTs, DEBTEE-Execulor, INVENTORY, and 


WiLL, probate of a. See PROBATE. | 
The sTAMP-duty impoſed on receipts for legacies, ac- 


48. is doubled by 23 Geo. III. cap. 58; which enacts, 


Eſiate at WILL, in Law, is where lands and tenements 


the tor!“ of the leſſor; and the tenant by force of this 
leaſe obtains poſſeſſion. Every eſtate of this kind is at | 


puts him out, the tenant ſhall have the EMBLEMENTS, 
and free ingreſs and egreſs to cut and carry away the 


«will, the landlord ſhall have the profits of the land. The 


_ wwill by one pany ſhall tend to the manifeſt and unfore- 
the other. This appears in the caſe of | 


to the end of the current quarter or half-year. Upon the 


Certain term is mentioned, to be tenaricics at wi//: but 


Com. vol. li. p. 145, Kk. 
WII L with a wiſp. See IGNIS Fatuus. | ” 
WILLIAM, ſiveet, in Botany. See DiaxnTHus, and 


WILLOW, /alix, in Botany, a genus of the divecta dian- 
aria claſs. Its characters are theſe : it has male and fe- 


489, &c. 


ECUTOR, EXECUTOR de ſon tort, and JoinT-Executors. 


cording to their ſeveral amounts, by 20 Geo. III. cap. 


that an additional duty of 20s. be paid for every ſum of 
1007. provided that this ſhall not extend to charge with 
the additional duties impoſed by 23 Geo. III. cap. 58. 
any legacy or diſtributive ſhare to the wife, children, or 
grand-children of the deceaſed. 3 


are let by one man to another, to have and to hold at 


the will of both parties, landlord and tenant; fo that 
either of them may determine his will, and quit his con- 


nexion with the other at his own pleaſure, under certain | 


reſtrictions. For, if the tenant at 20/ ſows, his land, 
and the landlord, before the corn is ripe, or reaped, 
zrofits. But where the tenant himſelf determines the 
law is careful, that no ſuch ſudden determination of the 


ſeen prejudice o 
emblements juſt mentioned; and alſo, the leſſce after 


the determination of the leſſor's will ſhall have reaſon- | 
able ingreſs and egreſs to fetch away his goods and uten- 


fils. And if rent be payable quarterly or half-yearly, 
and tbe leſſee determines the 20, the rent ſhall be paid 


ſame principle, courts of law have of late years inclined 
as much as poſſible againſt conſtruing demiſes, where no 


ave rather held them to be tenancies from ycar to year, 
ſo long as both parties pleaſe, eſpecially where an annual 


rent is reſerved : in which caſe they will not ſuffer either 


party to determine the tenancy even at the end of the 
year, without reaſonable notice to the other. Blackſt. 


PINK. 


male flowers on ſeparate plants; the male flowers are 
diſpoſed in one common oblong imbricated katkin, the 
{ſcales have each one oblong ſpreading flower which has 
no petal, but a cylindrical nectatious gland in the cen- 
tre; it has two ſlender erect ſtamina terminated by twin 
ſummits, having four cells; the female flowers art diſ- 
poſed in katkins like the male, but have neither petals 
nor ſtamina, but an oval narrowed germen ſcarcely di- 
ſtinguiſhable from the ſtyle, crowned by two biſid erect 
ſtigmas; the germen becomes an oval awl-ſhaped cap- 
ſule with one cell opening with two valves, containing 
many ſmall oval ſeeds, crowned with hairy down, There 


are many ſpecies, ſome of which are low ctceping fhru 1 


4 


er ef 4 converted into charcoal for ma 

owder and drawing pencils. The Lap] 2 
fort of leather of the Park, which they een 
gloves: and they give a decoction ot the leaves for the 
heart-burn. 5 | 5 
The common willow, or ſulix alba, loves a moiſt and open 
ſituation, grows quick and bears lopping. The bark 
of this tree, gathered in ſummer when full of ſap, and 


dried by a gentle heat, has lately been found by the Rer. 


Mr. Stone an uſeful medicine in agues; of which many 
perſons have been cured by taking a dram of this pou- 


dered bark every four hours during the intermiſlons; 


though in ſome caſes it was neceſſary to join to it a fifth 


part of Peruvian bark. Phil. Tranf. vol. lit. p. 105. 


To the taſte this bark diſcovers a pretty ſtrong bitterueſz 
and aſtringency: with ſolution of chalybeate vitriol it 
ſtrikes an inky blackneſs. This bark will tan leather, 


Our common willows, in the ſpring ſeaſon, when they 


are in flower, produce a quantity of cottony matter 
which might be put to ſome uſe. 

'The Chineſe are induſtrious enough to collect this cotton 
as it falls from their w/lews ; and the women and chil 
dren, among the poorer people, card it, and pick out 
the ſeeds, and render it fit for many uſes in the plac 
of cotton. 5 | : 


The poor people, in ſome part of the Indies, make 2 


ſort of liquor of the flowers of their af before they 
are opened, which intoxicates them very ſuddenly ; and 
the dry huſks of the ſame tree, remaining after the flow- 
ers and ſeeds are fallen, are wholeſome as food, people 
in time of famine having lived upon them, boiled in 


Water. 


The wood of the willow, though in itſelf very light and 
ſpongy, is yet of a nature to bear the injuries of wet 
better than almoſt any other kind. It is uſed by the Chi- 
neſe on this occaſion, in the making of their wells, and on 
all other occahons where wood is to ſtand under water, 


and ſucceeds perfectly well. Obſerv. ſur les Coutumes 


de PAſia. 


W1LLow-galls, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by au- 


thors to certain protube rances found very frequently on 
the leaves of the ſeveral ſpecies of willow, which ate 
properly galls, each containing the worm of a fly, and 
owing its exiſtence to that inſect. © F 
The galls are uſually of a roundifh or oblong figure, ane 
are equally protuberant on each fide of the leaf: they 
are of a pale preen at firit z but they afterwards —.— 
yellowiſh, and finally reddiſh. The ſurface of het 1s 
ſeldom perfectly even, but uſually has ſeveral little py 
minences and cavities in it. When this gall is openes: 
there is found in it a worm reſembling a caterprilar I» 
figure, having a ſmooth annulated body, 4 ee 
head, and twenty legs: and by Reaumur called fa : » 
baſtard>caterpillar, This creature, when oF 
young, is N it aſterwards becomes on lis 
Finally, when the gall becomes red, it 15 V — * 
inſect ſeems to eat in its priſon more e e 
any other gall-inſect whatever; for while the 105 4 
in ſize, it becomes alſo thinner in every parts — 8 
ereature, at the proper time, has but little difficult) 
et out. Redum. Hiſt. Inſect. vol. vi. P. 211, an 
hen the time of the laſt chauge of this 925 3 
nigh, it leaves the tree, and deſcending oF 8 
makes its way into it in a proper place, and! a op, 


WIN WIN 


a nymph, out of which at a proper time iſſues a four. | WINCHING, in the Manege, is ſaid of a horſe when hr 
. | 55 . kicks, ſpurs, or throws out his hind feet, 

The flies Which. are produced in April, copulate almoſt | WINCRANTUM, in Nature! Hiſtory, a name given by 

as ſoon as freed from their exuviæ of the chryſalis ſtate, the people of the Eaſt Indies to a ſoſſile ſubſtance re- 
1 d the females ſoon after lodge their eggs in the leaves ſembling, in ſome degree, the plated lead-ores of Eu- 
c che willows. This is all done before the end of | rope, but containing very little of that metal; it is pro- 
April, and the young ones hatched of theſe eggs, live but | perly a ſpecies of blende, or mock-lead, of a talcky ap- 
4 ſhort time before they paſs into the chryſalis ſtate, and] pearance it is conſiderably hard, and is ufually found 
living flies are hatched from theſe in June. The young| in other ſtones. It is given in medicine in the Indies as 
ones of this brood paſs their chryſalis ſtate in the] a provocative to venery, being firſt calcined and beat to 
earth, and appear not during the whole winter, till the] powder, . N | 
ſpring ſun enlivens them again. There is, beſide theſe, | WIND, ventus, a ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a 
another kind of galls of the willow-leaves, which are of | large quantity thereof flows in a current or ſtream out 
the claſs of thoſe, each of which contains ſeveral cells; of one place, or region, into another, . | 
in each cell of theſe there is found a ſmall white mag-| The winds are divided into perennial, lated, and variable. 
got, the offspring of the egg of a two-winged fly, which, | They are alſo divided into general, and particular. | 
after paſſing the chryſalis ſtate in the earth, alſo comes Wixps, perennial, or conſtant, are ſuch as always blow 
out in the form of its winged parent. The cells in the | the ſame way. 4 8 

alls are different in number in the ſeveral galls, and are] Of theſe we have a very notable one between the two 
Fein four or five to twenty: they have no communica-| tropics, blowing conſtantly from eaſt to weſt ; called the 
tion with one another, but each worm lives in its own | general trade-wind. ER 5 
cell. 8 3 | , Winds, /lated, or periodical, are ſuch as conſtantly return | | 
Beſide theſe there is alſo ſometimes found in theſe galls | at certain times. Such are the ſea and land-breezes, 
a worm of a browniſh white colour, having two hooks | blowing from ſea to land in the evening; and from land 
in its head, and no legs at all. This has all the appear-} ſea in the morning. | * 
ance of a carnivorous animal, and probably was depo-| Such alſo are the Shifting, or particular trade-winds, 
ſited there in the egg-ſtate by its parent, not to feed on | which, for certain months of the year, blow one way, 
the gall, but on its defenceleſs inhabitant. This worm] and the reſt of the year, the contrary way. See TRADE- 
finally becomes a ſmall bluiſh beetle, and is often found winds. OO | . 
Wixps, variable, or erratic, are ſuch as blow now this, 


alone in the cavity of the gall, often in company with | 
its proper inhabitant, ſucking its juices as it feeds on] now that way; and are now up, now huſhed, without 
any rule or regu/arity, either as to time or place. 


thoſe of the plant. There ſeem to be ſeveral ſpecies of | Ne 
theſe devourers common to theſe galls; ſince Valliſnicri] Such are all the winds obſerved in the inland'parts of 
obſerved, in the boxes where he kept theſe galls to pro-] England, &c. though ſeveral of theſe claim their cer- 
. duce the animals from thence, many ſpecies of ſmall} tain times of the day. Thus, the weft wind is molt fre- 
beetles, and ſeveral diſtin& kinds of flies, which were | quent about noon ; the /outh wind in the night; the north 
probably the laſt ſtate of ſeveral kinds of carnivorous | in the morning, &c. | Dn 
worms, which had preyed upon the proper inhabitant of | WixD, general, is ſuch a one, as at the fame time blows 
the galls. Valliſnieri, Dialog. des Inſect,  ' the fame way, over a very large tract cf ground, almoſt 
VWiLLo w-herb, or French W1LLow, epilob;um, in Botany, all the year. Such only is the general trade-wind. 

a genus of the offandria monogynia claſs. Its characters] But even this has its interruptions : for, 1. At land it is 
are theſe : the empalemeat of the flower is compoſed of | ſcarce ſenſible at all, as being broken by the interpoſition 
four oblong pointed leaves, which are coloured; the] of mountains, valleys, &c. 2. At ſea, near the ſhore, 

flower has four bordered petals which ſpread open, and it is difturbed by vapours, exhalations, and particular 
eight ſtamina which are alternately ſhorter, terminated | winds, blowing from landward; fo that it is chiefly con- 

by oval compreſſed ſummits ; under the flower is 3tuated | fidered as general, only at mid ſea : where, 3. It is li- | | 
a long cylindrical germen, which becomes a cylindrical | able to be diſturbed, by clouds driving from other quarters. | 
furrowed capſule with five cells filled with oblong feeds, | WIN Ds, particular, include all others, excepting the ge- 
crowned with down. Linnæus enumerates ſeven, and | meral trade-winds. . 


Miller two ſpecies, that are cultivated; one of which] Thoſe peculiar to one little canton, or part, are called : 
makes a good appearance when in flower, and is very] topical or provincial winds. Such is the north wind, on ö 
proper to cut for baſons to adorn chimnies in the ſum-| the weſtern fide of the Alps, which does not blow above 1 


mer ſeaſon. The other is found wild on the ſides of | one or two leagues lengthwiſe, and much leſs in breadth: | 
ditches ; the leaves of which being rubbed, ſmell like] ſuch alſo is the pontias in France, cc. | 
ſcalded apples, which has obtained for it the name of WiN ps, phy/ical cauſe of. Some philoſophers, as Des | 
codlins and cream. | | | Cartes, Rohault, &c. account for the general v2, from | — 
WII Tow- herb is a name ſometimes given to the /ythrum or the diurnal rotation of the earth; and from this general | | | 
purple LoOSE-ſtrife, 3 nar Slane wind derive all the particular ones. The atmoſphere, | 
ILLOW, ſweet, Dutch WILLow, GALRE, or Candle-| fay they, inveſting the earth, and moving round it; that | 
berry MykTLE, in Botany, See CANDLE-berry-tree, part will perform its circuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmall- | DE | 
and Candle-berry MYRTLE. Pon | eſt circle to deſcribe: the air, therefore, near the equa- vj 
WIMBREL, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of a bird] tor, will require a ſomewhat longer time to perform its 
of the curlew-kind, the $8coLoPAX pheopus of Linnæus, | courſe in, from welt to eaſt, than that nearer the poles. 
and known among authors by the name of arguata mi-!“ Thus, as the earth turns eaſtward, the particles of the 
wor, or the leſſer curlew, and called in the Venetian mar- air near the equinoCtial, being exceedingly light, are left 
kets taranicla, 55 I behind; ſo that, in reſpect of the earth's ſurface, they 
It is much of the ſhape of the common curlew, but is] move eaſtwards, and become a conſtantly eaſterly wind. 


n not more than half its ſize. Its beak is about three fin-“ This opinion ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe winds 
e gers-breadth long, dulky above and red below; its feet} are found only between the tropics, in thoſe parallels of 
d are greeniſh ; the feathers on the head and neck brown] latitude, where the diurnal motion is ſwifteſt. But the 
tinged with red, marked in the middle with an oblong | conſtant calms in the Atlantic ſea near the equator, the 
d black ſpot ; the upper part of the back, coverts of the | weſterly winds near the coaſt of Guinea, and the peri- 
* wings, ſcapulars, and fartheſt quill-feathers of the ſame odical weſterly monſoons under the equator in the Indian 
i colour with the neck, but the black ſpots ſpread out ſeas, declare the iſuſhciency of this hypotheſis. pt: 
18 tranſverſely on each web; the quill-feathers duſky, their | Beſides, the air, being kept cloſe to the earth by the 
o- ſhafts white, and their exterior webs marked with large | principle of gravity, would, in time, acquire the ſame 
Gs lemi-circular white ſpots; the breaſt, belly, and lower | degree of velocity, that the earth's ſurface moves with, 
in part of the back are white; the coverts of the tail and] as well in reſpect of the diurnal rotation, as of the an- 
en tall are of a pale whitiſh brown, croſſed with black bars.“ nual about the ſun, which is about thirty times ſwifter. 
or ts haunts and food are much the ſame with thoſe of | Ses TRADE-Vinds. 5 
is "ie curlew, but it is much leſs frequent on our ſhores. | Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes another cauſe, capabie 
nd Wörner. Set T V. NT 0h: of producing a like conſtant effect, not liable to the ſarse 
11s WIMPEL, of the Dutch wimpecl, a muffler, a plaited linen] objections, Fat agreeable to the known properties of the 
an cloth, which nuns wear to cover their necks and breaſts. | elements of water and air, and the laws of the motion 
s the word is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſtreamer, or flag. | of fluid bodies. Such a one is the action of the ſun's 
the IN, at the beginning or end of the names of places, fig-} beams upon the air and water, as he paſles every day 
to mics that ſome great battle was ſought, or a victory] over the ocean, conſidered together with the quality of 
| 8aned there. The word is formed from the Saxon win-| the ſoil, and the ſituation of the adjoining continents. 
= WING ?9 Win, Or overcome. According to the Jaws of ſtatics, the air, which is leſs 
5 f 8 7 popular term for a WIN DLASs. 5 rareſied, or expanded by heat, and conſequently is more 
4 = & o denotes the crooked handle for turning round | ponderous, muſt have a motion towards thoſe parts 
Py v. 8, Fund ſtones, &c. | thereof, which are more rareſied, and leſs ponderous, 
V. No 400. A a: 
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cmquator. | 


. a country tying near the ſun prove to be flat, ſandy, and 
low land, ſuch as the deſerts of Libya are uſually re- 
ported to be, the heat occaſioned by the reflexions of the 


thereof were ſo very intemperate, as to give the ancients 


warmed, and the plate filled with cold water, and the 
Tmoking wick of a candle held over the plate, the con- | 
trary will happen. For the phenomena of the wind, ob- 


ſtant calms in that ſame part of the ocean, called the 
rains; for this tract being placed in the middle, between 


ftantaneous change of the wind to the oppoſite point, 
5 | a 


WIN 


to bring it to an equilibrium; alſo, the preſence of the 
fun continually ſhifting to the weſtward, that part to- 
wards which the air tends, by reaſon of the rarefaction 
made by his greateſt meridian heat, is, with him, car- 
ried weſtward; and, conſequently, the tendency of the 
whole body of the lower air is that way. | 

Thus a general eaſterly wind is formed, which being im- 
preſſed upon the air of a vaſt ocean, the parts impel one 
the other, and ſo keep moving till the next return of the 
ſun, whereby ſo much of the motion as was loſt, is again 
reſtored z and thus the eaſterly wind is made perpetual. 

From the ſame principle it follows, that this eaſterly 
wind ſhould, on the north fide of the equator, be to the 
northward of the eaſt, and in ſouth latitudes, to the 


ſouthward thereof ; for, near the line, the air is much | 


more rarefied than at a greater diſtance from it; be- 
caufe the ſun is twice in a year vertical there, and at no 
time diſtant above 234 degrees; at which diſtance, the 


heat, being as the fine of the angle of incidence, is but | 


little ſhort of that of the perpendicular ray; whereas un- 
der the tropics, though the ſun ſtay longer vertical, yet 
he is a long time 47 degrees off; which is a kind of win- 
ter, wherein the air fo cools, as that the ſummer heat 
cannot warm it to the ſame degree with that under the 
_ equator. Wherefore, the air towards the north and 
ſouth being leſs rarefied than that in the middle, it fol- 
lows, that from both fides it ought to tend towards the 


This motion, compounded with the former eaſterly wind, 
accounts for all the phenomena of the general trade- 
winds, which, 1f the whole ſurface of the globe was ſea, 


would undoubtedly blow quite round the world, as they | 


are found to do in the Atlantic, and the Ethiopic oceans. 
But ſecing that ſo great continents do interpoſe, and 
break the continuity of the ocean, regard muſt be had to 
the nature of the ſoil, and the poſition of the high moun- 
tains, which are the two principal cauſes of the varia- 
tions of the wind, from the former general rule; for if 


ſun's beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand, is in- 
credible to thoſe who have not felt it ; whereby the air 
being exceedingly rarefied, it is neceſſary, that the cooler, 
and more denſe air, ſhould run thitherwards, to reſtore 
the equilibrium. This is ſuppoſed to be the cauſe, why, 
near the coaſt of Guinea, the wind always ſets in upon 


the land, blowing weſterly inſtead of eaſterly, there be- | 
ing ſufficient reaſon to believe, that the inland parts of | 


Africa are prodigiouſly hot, ſince the northern borders 


cauſe to conclude, that all beyond the tropics was unin- 
habitable by exceſs of heat. | | . 
Mr. Clare, in his Motion of Fluids, p. 302, mentions a 
familiar experiment, that ſerves to illuſtrate this matter, 
as well as the alternate courſe of land and ſca-breezes. 
Fill a large diſh with cold water, and in the middle of it 
place a water- plate, filled with warm water: the firſt 
will repreſent the ocean, the other an iſland, rarefying 


the air above it. Then holding a wax-candle over the 


cold water, blow it out, and the ſmoke will be ſeen, in 
a {till place, to move toward the warm plate, and riſing 
over, it will point the courſe of the air (and alſo of va- 
POUR) from fea to land. And if the ambient water be | 


ſerved by Dr. Halley, and explained by his theory, ſee | 
WiINp, in Navigation. | 855 
From the ſame cauſe it happens, that there ae ſo con- 


the weſterly winds blowing on the coaſt of Grinea, and 
the eaſterly trade-2vinds blowing to the weſtward there- 
of; the tendency of the air here is indifferent to either, 
and ſo ſtands in equilibrio between both; and the weight 
of the incumbent atmoſphere being diminiſhed by the | 
continual contrary w:nds blowing from hence, is the rea- 
ſon that the air here holds not the copious vapour it re- 
ceives, but lets it fall in fo frequent rains. 

But, as the cold and denſe air, by reaſon of ats greater 
gravity, preſſes upon the hot and rareſied, it is demon- 
firable, that this latter mult aſcend in a continued ſtream, 
as faſt as it rareſies; and that, being aſcended, it muſt 
diſperſe itſelf, to preſerve the equilibrium; that is, by a 
contrary cutirent, the upper air muſt move from thoſe 
parts where the greatelt heat is: ſo, by a kind of circu- 
lation, the north-eaſt trade-wind below will be attended 
with a ſouth-weſterly wind above; and the ſouth-eaſt, 
with a north-welt wind above. 


with ſnow, over which the air, 


der- current, or wind, is from the north-eaſt 


' ſouth-eaſt, when the ſun draws near the tropic of Ci 


a wind more or leſs to every place, which, confyinro 


_ cauſes, makes them greater or leſs. Several difertatg 


general wind; becauſe the eaſt wind does not folloy the 


* 


Mr. Henry Eeles, apprehending that the ſun's rarefying 


aſeribes them to another cauſe, viz. the aſcent and de- 
trical fire or fluid; and on this principle he has endet- 
weather and barometer. Phil. Trant. vol. xlix. art. 25, 


124. | nord p 
The aduſtry of ſome late writers having brought thc 


minution is. | 
For, 1. Since the air endeavours, 


That this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoſt in- 


WIN 


which is frequently found in paſſin TOY 
trade-wrnds, freind Rviigh to ares Fs of thy 
above all conbrms this hypotheſis, is the phene at which 
the MONSOONS, by this means moſt eat}, meg of 
without it hardly explicable. ! !Aved, and 
Suppoling, therefore, ſuch a circulation as a0 
be conſidered, that to the northward of the In 
there is every where land, within the uſual li 0 ern 
latitude of 309; viz. Arabia, Perſia, India 8 the 
for the ſame reaſon as the Mediterranean varts 5 Vhic 
are ſubject to inſufferable heats, when the fan Are, 
north, paſſing nearly vertical; but yet are Po 
ſate 


enough, when the ſun is removed towards the other * 


pic, becauſe of a ridge of mountains at ſom 


within the land, ſaid to be frequently, 


coming, 
eaſt, tg 
s colder, 
ed out of 
mes the un. 


„ ſometi 
from the ſouth-weſt. 9 winclmes 


That this has no other cauſe, is clear from the time 
wherein theſe winds ſet, viz. in April: when the fun be 
gins to warm theſe countries to the north, the ſouth. x t 
monſoons begin, and blow, during the heats, til] 00 

ber, when the ſun being retired, and ail things N 
cooler northward, and the heat increaſing to the hy 
the north-eaſt winds enter, and blow all the winter al 
April again. And it is, undoubtedly, from the * 
principle, that to the ſouthward of the equstor, in pan 
of the Indian ocean, the north-weſt vin; ſucceed th 


pri. 
. It 
ff; 5 : | 

Some philoſophers, diſſatisfied with Dr. Halley's theor | 


above recited, or not thinking it ſuſſicient for explaining 
the various phenomena of the wind, have had recoy: 
to another cauſe, viz. the gravitation of the earth ant 
its atmoſphere towards the ſun and moon, to which te 
TIDES are confeſſedly owing. They allege that, thourh 
we cannot diſcover aerial tides, of ebb or flow, by means 
of the harometer, becauſe columns of air of unequal 
height, but different denſity, may have the fame preſlur 
or weight; yet the protuberance in the atmoſpher, 
which is continually following the moon, muſt, they {ay 
of courſe produce a motion in all parts, and fo produc: 


corn. Phil. Tranſact. Ne 183. or Abridg. vol. ij 


with, or counteracted by the 1w/nds arifing from ol 


to this purpoſe were publiſhed, on occaſion of the ſu 
ject propoled by the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, for 
the year 1746. M. Muſchenbroeck, however, will not 
allow that the attraction of the moon is the cauſe of thc 


motion of the moon about the earth; for in that caſe 
there would be more than twenty-four changes, to which 
it would be ſubject in the courſe of a year, inſtead of 
two. Introd. ad Phil. Nat. vol. ii. p. 1102: 


of the air cannot ſimply be the cauſe of all the regular 
and irregular motions which we find in the atmoſphere, 


ſcent of vareus and exhalation, attended by the elec- 


, 41 
voured to explain at large the general phenomena of ie 


gvinds to ſome- 


broduction and motion of | 
8 we ſhall here 


what of a mathematical demonſtration z 
give it the reader in that form. 


WinDs, laws of the produtl101 of. If the ſpring of the ait 


. Iain me 

ö 1 > > al imm, 

be weakened in any place, more than in ar * 4 
places; a wind will blow through the place where . 


by its elaſtic force, to 
be leſs in one place 


i | ; if that force 
expand itſelf every way; if th cainſt the lee 


than another, the effort of the more, Tone agen 
ſtic, will be greater than the effort of ws ba B 
the former. The leſs elaſtic air, there ET OP _ 
with leſs force than it is urged by the more Gs is place 
ſequently, the leſs elaſtic will be driven ot © 

and the more elaſtic will . 
If, now, the exceſs of the {pring © 0 

. . . * 0 2 101 

that of the leſs elaſtic air, be ſucb as to _ 285 
alteration in the baroſcope; the ps decome {cult 
expelled, and that which ſucceeds it, will d 
ble, i, e. there will be a 1%. 3 16 the 
2. Hence, fince the ſpring of the air ba is denlet 
compreſling weight incteales, and compfentee ni 


o above 


the more elaſtic abo 
a little 


— 
— 


WIN 


than ait leſs compreſſed; all winds blow into rarer air, 


out of a place filled with a denſer. 


Wherefore, ſince a denſer air is ſpecifically heavier | 


than a rarer ; an extraordinary lightneſs of che air in any 
place muſt be attended with extraordinary winds, or 
e extraordinary fall of the mercury in the BARo- 
METER, ſhewing an extraordinary lightneſs of the atmo- 
ſphere, it is no wonder if that foretels ſtorms. : 
4. If the air be ſuddenly condenſed in any place, its 
ſpring will be ſuddenly diminiſhed : hence, if this dimi- 
nution be great enough to affect the barometer, there will 
a wind blow through the condenſed air. 
But fince the air cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, un- 
jeſs it have before been much rarefied, there will a wind 
blow through the air, as it cools, after having been vio- 
jently heated. 33 | 4 ; 
6. In like manner, if air be ſuddenly rarefied; its ſpring 
is ſuddenly increaſed : wherefore, it will low through the 
contiguous air, not acted on by the rarefying force. A 
wind, therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the 
air is ſuddenly rarefied; and on this principle, in all pro- 
bability, it is, that, 


7. Since the ſun's power in rarefying the air is notorious, 


it muſt neceſſarily have a great influence on the genera- | 


tion of winds. | | 
$. Moſt caves are found to emit wind, either more or leſs. 


M. Muſchenbroeck has enumerated a variety of cauſes 


chat produce winds, exilting in the bowels of the earth, 


on its ſurface, in the atmoſphere, and above it. See 


Intr. ad Phil. Nat. vol. ii p. I116, &ec. 


The riſing and changing of the wind are determined expe- 


rimentally, by means of weather- cocks, placed on the tops 
of houſes, & But theſe only indicate what paſles about 
their own height, or near the ſurface of the earth : Wol- 
fis aſſures us, from obſervations of ſeveral years, that 
the higher winds, which drive the clouds, are different 
from the lower ones, which move the weather-cocks. 


And Dr. Derham obſerves ſomething not unlike this. 


Phyſ. Theol. lib. i. cap. 2. 


The author laſt mentioned relates, upon comparing ſe- 


veral ſeries of obſervacions made of the winds in divers 
countries; viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, New England, &c. that the winds in thoſe ſe- 

veral places ſeldom agree; but when they do, it is com- 
monly when they are ſtrong, and of long continuance in 
the ſame quarter; and more, he thinks, in the northerly 
and eaſterly, than in other points. Alſo, that a ſtrong 

uind in one place is oftentimes a weak one in another, 
or moderate, according as the places are nearer, or more 
remote. Phil. Tranſ. N? 267. and 321. | 


WIxD, laws of the force and velocity ft. Mind being only 


air in motion, and air being a fluid ſubject to the laws of 
other fluids, its force may be regularly brought to a pre- 
eite computation : thus The ratio of the ſpecific gra- 
+ vity of any other fluid to that of air, together with the 
* ſpace that fluid, impelled by the preſſure of the air, 


« moves in any given time, being given; we can deter- 


“ mine the ſpace through which the air itſelf, acted on 


© by the ſame force, will move in the ſame time,” By 


this rule: 5 


I. As the ſpecific gravity of air is to that of any other | 
fluid; fo, reciprocally, is the ſquare of the ſpace, which 


that fluid, impelled by any force, moves in any given 


time, to the ſquare of the ſpace which the air, by the 


lame impulſe, will move in the ſame time. 


duppoſing, therefore, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity of | 


that other fluid to that of air, to be = —; the ſpace de- 
| | c 


ſcribed by the fluid to be calied s; and that which the 


air will deſcribe by the ſame impulſe, x, The rule gives 
us * HAS. 7 | 
N 


UIence, if we ſuppoſe water impelled by the given ſorce, 


do move two feet in a ſecond of time, then will s = 2; 


and ſince the ſpecitic gravity of water to the air, is as 
800 to I, we thall have = 800, and c = 1; conſe- 
quently, x = V 800 x 4 = * 3200 = 57 feet nearly. 
The velocity of the wind, therefore, to that of water, 
moved by the ſame power, will be as 57 to 2; i. e. if 


hogs move two fcet in a ſecond, the wind will fly 57 
cet, | 


| "i | 
2, Add, that s — 1 0 —— and therefore the ſpace 
ay fluid, impelled by any impreſſion, moves in any time, 
is determined, by finding a fourth proportional to the 
Ge popes that Expreſs the ratio of the ſpecific gravi- 
fey ot tie two fluids, and the ſquare of the ſpace the. 

e moves in, in the given time. The ſquare root of 

at fourth proportional is the f pace required. ö 


CEE — Soak, rao ; 1 rr 


No 313, or Abr. vol. iv. p. 411. 


WI N 


Mr. Mariotte, e. gr. found, by various experiments; tht 
a pretty ſtrong wind moves 24 feet in a ſecond of time, 
which is at the rate of 1440 in a minute; i. e. at the rate 
of ſomewhat more than 16 miles iti an hour: wherefort, if 
the ſpace which the water, acted on by the ſame ſorce as 
the air, will deſcribe in the ſame time, be required ; then 
will c = 1, # = 24, b = $00; and we ſhall find s = 
A. 1 = 24 nearly; | 

3+ © The velbcity of wind being given, to determine the 
{© preflure required to produce that velocity z” we have 
this rule. The ſpace the wind moves in one ſecond of 
time, is to the-height a fluid is to be raiſed in an empty 
tube, in order to have a preſſure capable of producing 
that velocity, in a ratio conipounded of the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the fluid to that of the air, and of quadruple the 
altitude a body deſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, to 
the aforeſaid ſpace of the air. „ 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſpace through which the air moves 
in a ſecond, 4 = 24 feet, or 288 inches; call the alti- 
tude of the fluid x; and the ratio of mercury to air, 
= 2 —; and the altitude through which 
a body deſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, 16 feet 1 


inch; then, by the theorem, we ſhall have 288: K:: 


288 x.288 
11200 K 762 
= 501, &ec. of an inch: Hence we ſee why a ſmall, 
but ſudden change in the barometer, is followed with vi- 
olent winds, N 8 5 
Philoſophers have uſed various methods for determining 
the velocity of the wind, which is very different at G 
ferent times. The method uſed by Dr. Derham was that 
of letting light downy feathers fly in the wind, and ac- 
curately obſerving the diſtance to which they were car- 
ried in any number of half ſeconds, This method he 
preſerred to that of Dr. Hooke's mola alata, or pneu- 
matica (ſee Phil. Tranſ. N? 24. and Birch's Hiſt. Roy. 
Soc. vol. iv. p. 225.) He tells us, that he thus mea- 
ſured the velocity of the E:, in the great ſtorm of Au- 
guſt, 1705, and by many experiments found, that it 
moved at the rate of thirty-three feet per half-ſecond, or 
of forty-five miles per hour : whence he concludes, that 
the moſt vehement wind (as that of November, 1703) 
does not fly at the rate of above fifty or ſixty miles per 
hour, and that at a medium the velocity of wind is at 
the rate of twelve or fifteen miles per hour. Phil. Tranſ. 


11200 X 762: 288, and conſequeritly x = 


Mr. Brice obſerves, that experiments with feathers are 
ſubject to uncertainty; as they ſeldom or ever deſcribe a 


ſtraight line, put deſcribe a ſort of ſpirals, moving to 
the right and left, and riſing to very different altitudes in 


their progreſs. He, therefore, conſiders the motion of 


a cloud, or its ſhadow, over the ſurface of the earth, as 
a much more accurate meaſure of the velocity of the 
wind. In this way he found, that the wind, in a conſi- 
derable ſtorm, moved at the rate of 62,9 miles per 
hour; and that, when it blew a freſh gale, it moved in 
the ſame time about twenty-one miles; and that in a 
ſmall breeze, the wind moved at the rate of 9,9 miles 
per hour. Phil. Tranſ. vol. lvi. p. 226. | 
The velocity and force of the wind, are determined ex- 
perimentally by a peculiar machine, called an anemo- 


meter, or wind-meaſurer. Of theſe there have been 


many, variouſly conſtructed. See ANEMOMETER, and 
ANEMOSCOPE. | | | „„ 
M. Boupuer has contrived a very ſimple inſtrument, by 
means of which we may immediately diſcover the force 
which the wind exerts on a given ſurface. This is a 
hollow tube AABB (Tab. V. Pneumatics, fig. 72.) in 
which a ſpiral ſtring CD is fixed, that may be more or 


leſs compreſſed by a rod FSD, paſſing through a hole 


within the tube at AA; then having obſerved to what 


degree different forces or given weights are capable of 


compreſſing the ſpiral, mark diviſions on the rod in ſuch 
a manner, that the mark at 8 may indicate the weight 
requiſite to force the ſpring into the ſituation CD: af- 
terwards join at right angles to this rod at F, a plane 
ſurface LF E of a given area, either greater or leſs, at 
pleaſure; then let this inſtrument be oppoſed to the 
wind, ſo that it may ſtrike the ſurface in the directions 
VE, VE, parallel to that of the rod, and»the mark at 
8 will ſhew the weight to which the force of the wind 


is equivalent, See WinD-gage: 


A Tavtt 
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A TazLE of the different velocities and forces of the 

winds, conſtructed by Mr. Roule with great care, from 
a conſiderable number of facts and experiments, and 
communicated to Mr. Smeaton. 


7 — of the — 
.  ſforce on one Common appellations of 
Miles | = feet inſJuare foot, in the forces of wind. 
in oneſone ſe- àvoirqupois 64 
hour. {cond. pounds. DOR. A | 
_ F7 005 [Hardly perceptible. | 
2 2.93 020 . . 1 
| 3 4-40 "a Juſt perceptible. 
. 079 (c 2 
3 7. : 3 123 f Gentle pleaſant wind. 
100 14.67 023 www 455 | 
150 22.00 1.107 5 n briſk gale. 
20 29.34 1.968 ) ber. 10. 
25 36:67 2.075 Very briſk. 
30! 44-01 4.429 ws 34 | 
| 35 51-34 7327 5 High wind, 1 
q - 40 58. 7 '# Y 7 
45 66.01 9.963 Very high. | 
50 75.35 12.300 A ſtorm, or tempeſt. 
60] 88.02] 17.715 A great ſtorm. 
8017.36 31.490 A burricane. 
100040. 70 49.200 [A hurricane that tears 
up trees, and carries buildings, &c. beſore it. 


The force of the wind is as the ſquare of its velocity; 
as Mr. Ferguſon has ſhewn by experiments on the 
wWHIRLING-:ab/c; and in moderate velocities this will 
hold very nearly. | 
It is obſerved, with regard to this table, that the evidence 
for thoſe numbers, where the velocity of the wind ex- 
ceeds fifty miles an hour, does not ſcem of equal autho- 
_ rity with that of thoſe of fifty miles, or under. Phil. 
Tran. vol. li. p. 105. | | 


Dr. Hales found (Statical Ef. vol. ii. p. 326.) that the | 


air ruſhed out of a pair of ſmith's bellows, at the rate of 
8. 73 feet in a ſecond of time, when compreſſed with a 
force equal to the weight of one inch perpendicular depth 
of mercury, lying on the whole upper ſurface of the bel- 
lows. The velocity of the air, as it paſſed out of the trunk 


of his VENTILATORS, Was found to be at the rate of three | 
thouſand feet in a minute; which is at the rate of thirty- 
four miles in an hour. Dr. Hales fays, that the velocity | 
Vith which impelled air paſſes out at any orifice, may be | 


determined by hanging a light valve over the noſe of a 

| bellows, by pliant 1 

_ agitated and lifted up from a perpendicular to a more 
than horizontal poſition by the force of the ruſhing air. 


There is another more accurate way, he ſays, of efti- | 
mating the velocity of air, viz. by holding the orifice of | 


an inverted glaſs ſiphon full of water, oppoſite to the 
ſtream of air, whereby the water will be depreſſed in 
one leg, and raiſed in the other, in proportion to the 


force with which the water is impelled by the air. De- 


ſcript, of Ventilators, 1743, Pp. 12, &c. 


„ in winter, warm, unleſs the fea be frozen up.” This 


is demonſtrated thus: there is a vapour continually riſing : 


out of all water (2s appears even hence, that a quantity 


of water, being left a little while in an open veſſel, is| - 


ſound ſenſibly diminiſhed), but eſpecially if it be expoſed 


to the ſun's rays z in which caſe, the evaporation is be- 


yond all expeclation. By this means, the air incumbent 


du the ſea becomes impregnated with a quantity of va-| 


pour. But the winds, blowing from off the fea, ſweep 


thoſe vapours along with them; and conſequently they | 


are always moiſt. = { 
Again, water in ſummer, &c. conceives leſs heat than 
terreſtrial bodies, expoſed to the ſame rays of the ſun, 
do; but in winter, ſea-water is warmer. than the earth 
covered with froſt and ſnow, &c. Wherefore, as the 
air contiguous to any body is found to partake of its heat 
and cold, the air contiguous to ſea-water will be warmer 
in winter, and colder in ſummer, than that contiguous 


— —— 


to the earth. Or thus: vapours raiſed from water by the 
ſun's warmth in winter, are warmer than the air they] 


riſe in (as appears from the vapours condenſing, and be- 
coming viſible, almoſt as ſoon as they are got out into 
air.) Freſh quantities of vapour, therefore, continually 


warming the atmoſphere over the ſea, will raiſc its heat | 
beyond that of air over the land. Again, the ſun's rays | 


reflected ſrom the earth into the air, in ſummer, are 

much more than thoſe from the water into air: the air, 
therefore, over the earth, warmed by the reflexion of 
more rays than that over water, is warmer. Hence, ſeg- 
winds make thick, cloudy, hazy weather. 


inges, which will be much | 


WI D, qualities and effefts . 1. A. wind blowing from | 
« the ſea, is always moiſt: in ſummer, it is cold; and 


2. ©. ]/inds, blowing from the continent, are always 


and the burning of the moxa on the part. 


41 * 


is therefore dry. 


cold in winter. Hence, 
clear, cold weather. 


and that in a cold, froſty morning, we 


ſacriſiced, and erected temples to the 


countries remote from it, and to ſupply, by walking 
them in their progreſs againſt hills, &c. ſprings and 


| it as his opinion, in a Treatiſe on the Gout (De Art 
_ tid.) that flatuſes, or wind incloſed between the pers 
tend to the expelling of that wimd. He ſuppoſes thi 
veyed by the arteries to the place affected, where forcibly 


diſtending it, the pain muſt needs be very great. 


moveableneſs of the pain in gouty perſons from one part 
to another, he looks on as a proof of this, and thinks 


vations. eee TOC So 92575 
The winds, according to this author and Fienus 2 


our native heat, or out of our Nicat 


Their differences, he ſays, principally procec 
various ferments producing in us a variety of 
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dry; in ſummer, warm; and cold in ding., 
there is much leſs vapour ariling from th 1 
from water; and therefore the air ove LY 
be impregnated with much fewer vapours 
the vapours, or exhalations, raiſed by a : 
heat out of the earth, are much hner, 1. is 
than thoſe from water. The wind, thereof $ ſenſible, 
over the continent, carries but little Vapour N os 
» M 
Farther, the earth in ſummer is warmer this whe. 
poſed to the fame rays of the ſun. Hence N 858 
partakes of the heat of contiguous bodies, th : the air 
earth in ſummer will be warmer than that 575 Over the 
ter: therefore the wind, &c. er the wa. 
After the like manner it is ſhewn, that the land-wing 
we lee why land uind ma. 


For 
rth, than 
nent Will 
Add, he 
t degree of 


Our northerly and ſoutherly winde, however 
commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm 
ther, Dr. Derham obſerves, are really rather th * 
of the cold or warmth of the atmoſphere. Reset N 
that we frequently ſee a warm ſoutherly wind, on 10 ry 
den, changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow or Nop 
north, which afterwards wheels about * 3 
erly quarter, when the fun has well warmed the ry 
and again, in the cold evening, turns northerly, or e . 
erly. | | | | , 7 an- 
manner wherein north-eaſterly Winds contribute 


„which are 


For the 
to blights, fee BLIGHT. For the effect of wings on th 
barometer and thermometer, ſee BaRoMETER, & ; 
The utility of winds has been univerſally acknowled "od 
The ancient Perſians, Phcenicians, Greeks, and Komen, 
winds; as w 

from Voſhus, Theolog. Gentil. lib. iii. AI 
Beſide their uſe in moving bellows, mills, and other ma. 
chines, applied in various ways to the ſervice of man- 
kind, and the benefits reſulting from them to navigation 
and trade, they ſerve to purify and refreſh the air, b 
convey the heat or cold f one region to another, to pro. 
duce a regular circulation of vapours from the occan ty 


rivers. | 
ind has been, by many authors, made the baſis of may 
different diſeaſes : among others, Dr. Reyn has giza 


oſteum and the bone, are the true cauſe of that dileal; 
and accordingly, that all the method of cure ought u 


wind to be of a dry, cold, and malignant nature, con- 
ſeparating that ſenſible membrane the perioſteum, and 


He is aiſo of opinion, that head-achs, palpitations of the 
heart, tooth-ach, pleuriſy, convulſions, colics, and maty 
other diſeaſes, are originally owing to the ſame cauſe, and 
only differ in regard to the place atieed, and to the ra- 
rious motions and determinations of the wind, The 


that the curing of the gout by burning moxa, or the cot- 
ton of the mugwort leaves, upon it, is owing to its ging 
way to the wind in the part to evaporate itfell. 
That theſe winds are cold appears from the ſhivering fits 


which generally precede a paroxyſm of the gout, and that 


. . 9 . * 7 
the ſhiverings in the beginnings of fevers, and before n 
fits of agues, are owing to ihe ſame cauſe, is ſuppoſed by 


. | 4 
this author a natural concluſion from the former 09 


124 
ſort of halituous ſpirits, raiſed by the improper degree 0 
and drink; or, fing. 
ly, out of an abundance of black choler. 
' | 4 from the 
humours; 


j : "RET. ſcences 
which, acting upon one another, do in their efferve 


create winds of various effects, aud denominate 5 
from the places which are the ſcenes of their ava... 
is on this account that the acupunctura, or 8 15 
long needles, among the Chiueſe, is of uſe: the | 
poneſe, and other neighbouring nations, 


having no 5 
cure for moſt diſeaſes than the pricking with the needle, 


The huſbandman often ſuffers extremely by high winds, 


. s at 4 
in many different reſpects. Plantations ol * 1. 
ſmall diſtance from the barns and houſes, urs. OF bo 
ſafeguard againſt their ſuffering by winds ; 11 ould ba” 
not be planted ſo near as that their fall, if Wy gi flows 
pen, would endanger them. Yew's grow his defentve 
otherwiſe they are the beſt of all tles eu 


4 
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luntation. Trees ſuffer by winds, being either broken 
"own down by them; but this may be in a great mea- 
e prevented by cuiting off great part of the heads and 
nn of them, in places where they ſtand moſt ex- 
3 the moſt ſubjcA to be injured by winds of any 
crop 3 but this may be in a great meaſure prevented by 
a high pale, or very thick thorn-hedge; this will bot 
keep off the ſpring wind, which nips the young buds, 
ind be a great ſafeguard againſt other winds that would 
teur the plants from their poles. The poles ſhould al- 
ways be very firm in the ground; and the beſt ſecurity 
to be added to this, is a row. of tall trees all round the 

ound. | 
End; attended with rain do great injury to the corn, by 
Jaying it flat to the ground. The beſt method of pre- 
venting this, is to keep up good encloſures; and if the 
accident happens, the corn ſhould be cut immediately, 
for it never grows at all afterwards. It ſhould be left on 
the ground, in this caſe, ſome time after the cutting, to 


* 


02. | | 
Win o, in Navigation, is the ſame agitation of the air, 
conſidered as lerving for the motion of veſſels on the 
water. | MN 
If the wind 
blows harder, it is called a GALE, ora ſtiff gale; and if 
it blows very hard, it is called a STORM. 
The following obſervations on the wind have been made 
by {kilful ſeamen, and particularly by Dr. Halley. 


cific oceans, called the TRADE-wind. 


they blow between the ſouth and eaſt. 
the continents, and near their coaſts. 


cal winds, which are called MoNSOONs. 


with a freſh gale of wind biowing from the N. E. 


than they 
can ſide. 


American fide, neareſt the eaſt. 


this ſide of the equator veer more to the north. 


points of the horizon. 


titude, and between the longitudes o 
the eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſles, 
lea ſubject to 


whole months, 


harden the grain in the ear. Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 


blows gently, it is called a EREEZT; if it 


2d, The trade-winds near their northern limits blow be- 
tween the north and eaſt ; and near their ſouthern limits 


za, Theſe general motions of the wind are diſturbed on 


th, Thoſe bound to the Caribbee iſlands, acroſs the At- 
- lntic ocean, find, as they approach the American fide, 

that the ſaid N. E. wind becomes eaſterly; or ſeldom 
blows more than a point from the eaſt, either to the 
northward or ſouthward. Theſe trade-winds, on the 
American fide, are extended to 30, 31, or even to 329 
of N. latitude ; which is about 4® farther than they ex- 
tend to on the African ſide : alſo to the ſouthward of the 
equator, the trade-winds extend three or feur degrees 
farther toward the coaſt of Braſil, on the American fide, | 
do near the Cape of Good Hope, on the Afri- 
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The fr? is the difficulty which ſhips, in going to the 
ſouthward, eſpecially in the months of July and Auguſt; 
find in paſſing between the coaſts of Guinea and Braſil; 
although the breadth of this ſca is more than five hun- 
dred leagues. This happens, becauſe the 8. E. winds 
at that time of the year commonly extend ſome degrees 
beyond the ordinary limits of four degrees N. latitude ; 


and beſides coming ſo much ſoutherly, as to be ſome- 


times ſouth, ſometimes a point or two to the weſt; it 
then only remains to ply to windward : and if, on the 
one ſide, they ſteer W. 8. W. they get a wind more and 
more eaſterly ; but then there is a danger of falling in 


with the Braſilian coaſt, or ſhoals; and if they ſteer E. 


zit, Between the limits of 60, viz. from 30* of north | 
latitude to 30 of ſouth latitude, there is a conſtant eaſt 
wind through the year, blowing in the Atlantic and Pa- 


[ 


' th, In ſome parts of he Indian ocean there are periodi- | 


Sth, In the Atlantic ocean, near the coaſts of Africa, at 
about a hundred leagues from the ſhore, between the la- 
titudes of 28” and 10 north, ſeamen conſtantly meet 


Ith, Between the latitudes of 49 N. and 48. the 
wind always blows between the ſouth and eall : on the 
African fide the winds are neareſt the ſouth; and on the 
In theſe ſeas Dr. Hal- | 
ley obſerved, that when the wind was eaſtward, the wea- | 
ther was gioomy, dark, and rainy, with hard gales of 
wind; but when the wind veered to the ſouthward, the 
weather generally became ſerene, with gentle breezes, | 
next to a calm. Theſe winds are ſomewhat changed by | 
the ſeaſons of the year; for when the ſun is far north- | 
ward, the Braſil 8. E. wind gets to the ſouth, and the 
N. E. wind to the eaſt ; and when the ſun is far ſouth, 
the 8. E. wind gets to the eaſt, and the N. E. winds on 


8th, Along the coaſt of Guinea, from Sierra Leone to 
the iſland of St. Thomas, under the equator, which is 
_ above five hundred leagues, . the ſoutherly and ſouth-weſt | 
Wines blow perpetually z for the S. E. trade-wind, hav- 
Ing paſſed the equator, and approaching the Guinea coaſt 
wlan eighty or a hundred leagues, inclines toward the | 
ſhore, and becomes ſouth, then 8. E. and by degrees, as 
it comes near the land, it veers about to ſouth, S. 8. W. 
and in with the land it is 8. W. and ſometimes W. S. W. 
his track is troub!ed with frequent calms, violent ſud- 
den guits of wind, called tornadoes, blowing from all | 


oth, Petween the fourth and tenth degrees of north la- 

50 Cape Verd, and 
there is a tract of 
| perpetual calms, attended with frequent 
thunder and lightning, and rains : ſhips in ſailing theſe 
lx degrees are faid to have been ſometimes detained 


8. E. they fall into the neighbourhood of the coaſt of 
Guinea, from whence they cannot depart without run- 
ning eaſterly as far as the iſland of St. Thomas and this 
is the conſtant practice of all the Guinea ſhips. | 
Secondly. All ſhips departing from Guinea for Europe, 
their direct courſe is northward ; but on this courſe they 
cannot go, becauſe the coaſt bending nearly eaſt and 
weſt, the land is to the northward : there fore as the 
winds on this coaſt are generally between the 8. and W. 
9: W. they are obliged to ſteer 8. S. E. or ſouth, and 
with theſe courſes they run off the ſhore ; but in ſo do- 
ing they always find Th winds more and more contrary ; 
ſo that when near the ſhore, they can lie ſouth, at a 
greater diſtance they can make no better than 8. E. and 
afterwards E. S. E.; with which couiſes they commonly 
fetch the iſland of St. Thomas and Cape Lopez, where 
finding the winds to the eaſtward of the ſouth, they fail- 
weſterly with it, till coming to the latitude of four de- 
grees ſouth, where they find the 8. E. wind blowing per- 
. AS 
On account of theſe general winds, all thoſe that uſe the 
Weſt-India trade, even thoſe bound to Virginia, reckon 
it their beſt courſe to get as ſoon as they can to the ſouth- 
ward, that ſo they may be certain of a fair and freſh gale 
to run before it to the weſtward; and for the ſame rea- 
ſon thoſe homewards-bound from America endeavour to 
gain the latitude of thirty degrees, where they firſt find 
the winds begin to be variable; though the moſt ordinary 
_ winds in the north Atlantic ocean come from between the 
ſouth and welt, _ „ | 85 
| Toth, Between the ſouthern latitudes of ten and thirty 
degrees in the Indian ocean, the general trade-wind about 
the S. E. by S. is found to blow all the year long in the 
ſame manner as in the like latitudes in the Ethiopic ocean; 
and during the fix months from May to December, theſe _ 
winds reach to within two degrees of the equator ; but 
during the other ſix months, from November to June, a 
N. W. wind blows in the tract lying between the third 
and tenth degrees of ſouthern latitude, in the meridian 
of the north end of Madagaſcar; and between the ſe- 
cond and twelfth degree of ſouth latitude, near the lon- 
gitude of Sumatra and Java. 1 
Iich, In the tract between Sumatra and the African coaſt, 
and from three degrees of ſouth latitude quite northward 
to the Aſiatic coaſts, including the Arabian ſea and the 
gulf of Bengal, the monſoons blow from September to 
April on the N. E.; and from March to October on the 
8. W. In the former half year the wind is more ſteady 
and gentle, and the weather clearer than in the latter fix 
months; and the wind is more ſtrong and ſteady in the 
Arabian ſea than in the gulf of Bengals. 
12th, Between the iſland of Madagaſcar and the coaſt of 
Africa, and thence northward as far as the equator, there 
is a tract, wherein from April to October there isa con- 
ſtant freſh 8. 8. W. wind; which to the northward 
changes into the W. 8. W. wind, blowing at that time 
in the Arabian ſea. 5 N 
13th, To the eaſtward of Sumatra and Malacca on the 
north of the equator, and along the coaſts of Cambodia 
and China, quite through the Philippines as far as Japan, 
the monſoons blow northerly and ſoutherly ; the northern 
ſetting in about October or November, and the ſouthern 
about May: the winds are not quite ſo certain as thoſe in 
the Arabian ſeas. - 5 | | 
14th, Between Sumatra and Java to the weſt, and New 
Guinea to the eaſt, the ſame northerly and ſoutherly 
winds are obſerved ; but the firſt half year monſoon in- 
clines to the N. W. and the latter to the 8. E. Theſe 
- winds begin a month or fix weeks after thoſe in the Chi- 
neſe ſeas ſet in, and are quite as variable. | | 
15th, Theſe contrary winds do not ſhift from one point 
to its oppoſite all at once; in ſome places the time of the 
change is attended with calms, in others by variable 
* winds; and it often happens on the ſhores of 33 


del and China, towards the end of the monſoons, that 
there are moſt violent ſtorms, greatly reſembling the hur- 
ricanes in the Weſt Indies; wherein the wind is ſo very 
ſtrong, that hardly any thing can reſiſt its force. 

All navigation in the Indian ocean mult neceſſarily be re- 


ault as 2 laſt obſervations account for two circumſtances 
hap . ien mariners experience in failing from Europe to In- 
wy, > and in the Guinea trade. 

iſtre OL. IV. N you. 


gulated by theſe winds; for if mariners ſhould delay their 
| "> "hf "Ml 


voyages 


ther fail back, or go into harbour, and wait for the re- 


WinDs, cardinal, are thoſe blowing from the four cardinal 
Winds, collateral, are the intermediate winds between any 


the points from which they blow are; but only a few of 


ſecondary; and the ſecondary they ſubdivide into thoſe | - 


* compounded of the names of the cardinal, or the next 


wn 


voyages till the contrary monſoon begins, they muſt ei- 


turn of the trade-wind. See Phil. 'Tranſ. Ne 183, or 
Abr. vol. ii. p. 133, &c. Robertſon's Elem. of Nav. 
book vi. ſect. 6. „ 
The winds are divided, with reſpeCt to the points of the 
horizon from which they blow, into cardinal and colla- 
teral. | | 


points; eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. 
two cardinal winds. The number of theſe is infinite, as 


them are conſidered in practice; i. e. only a few of them 
have their diſtinguiſhing names. - | 

The ancient Greeks, at firſt, only uſed the four cardinal 
ones; at length they took in four more. Vitruvius gives 
us a table of twenty, beſides the cardinals, which were 
in uſe among the Romans. 

The moderns, as their navigation is much more perfect 
than that of the ancients, So given names to twenty- 
eight collateral wind: ; which they range into primary and 


1 


of the fir/t and ſecond order. | | | 

The Engliſh names of the primary collateral w:nds and 
points are compounded of the names of the cardinal 
ones, north and ſouth being ſtill prefixed. | 
The names of the ſecondary collateral winds of the firſt 
order are compounded of the names of the cardinals, and 
the adjacent primary one. Thoſe of the ſecond order are 


- 


\ 
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8 
Names of the winds, and points of the | Diſtances or 
5 compals. 905 | the points, 
—— er Tag IE de m, 
Engliſh. Latin and Greek. the weſt. 
25. N. Zephyrus, fabonius, oc 0 v7 
| cidens. : | 
26. Weſt-by-north.]Hypargeſtes. 11 15 
| Hypocorus. _ | 
27. Weſt-north- Argeſtes. 22 - 30 
welt. Caurus, corus, iapyx | 
28. North-weſt-by-[Mefargeſtes. - 33 45 
weſt. _ | Melocorus. IE 
29. North-weſl, |Zephyro-boreas, boroli-| 45 
XY bycus, olympias. 
30. North- weſt · by Hypocircius. 56 15 
north. Hypothraſcias. Fo 
_ | Scirem. * 
31. North-north- Circius, thraſcias. 67 30 
weſt. | I | 
32. North-by-weſt. Meſocircius. 78 45 


Note, the ancient names are here, after Ricciolus, adapt- 
ed to the modern ones ; not that the winds formerly de- 
noted by thoſe were preciſely the ſame with theſe (for 


the ancient number and diviſion being different ſrom the 
modern, the points they reſer to will neceſſarily be ſome- 
what different), but as theſe are what come the neareſt. 


Thus, Vitruvius, only reckoning twenty-four winds, dif. 
they refer to in a different order; as in 
the following table. | | 


poſes the points 


adjacent primary; and the next cardinal, with the addi- 
tion of the word by. The Latins have diſtinct names 
for each ; all which are expreſſed in the following table. 


6] 


Names of the winds, and points of the | Diſtances of 
| compaſs. the points, 

— — — Kc. from 

Engliſh. Latin and Greek. | the north. 

I. North.  |Septentrio, or Boreas. | 0 „7 
2. North-by-eaſt. Hyperboreass. 11 15 
Wn: Hypaquilo. 8 | 

3. North-north- Aquilo. 1 30 
eaſt. LEED | : | 
{ 4. North-eaſt-by- |Meſoboreas. . 
north. Mieſaquilo. 13 | 
Ye . Supernas. py 
5. Nortbhreaſt. Ardlapeliotes. 145 
1 | B:rapeliotes. mp 
5 I Gracus. | | | 
6. North-caſt-by- Hypocæſias. 186 2 

„ E „„ 
7. Eaſt-north- caſt. Cæſias, Helleſpontius. 67 30 
| 8. Eaſt-by-north. Meſocæſias. 0-7 aa 
3 Carbas. 5 
9s Eat. Solanus, ſubſolanus, From the eaſt. 
C0 apeliotes. | A 
110. Eaſt-by-ſouth. Hypeurus, or hyper- 11 15 
Era. J. eurus, "Ls | be 
11. Eaſt- ſouth- eaſt Eurus, or volturnus. 22 30 
12. South-eaſt-by- Meſeurus. „„ 

13. South-eaſl, Motapeliotes, euraſter. | 77 
_ - 114. South-eaſt-by- Hypopheœnix. 3 86 155 
I lonth, 5 | 2 3 
15. South-ſouth- [Pheenix, phœnicias, 67 30 
„ | leuco-notus, gan- 5 
| 12 5 geticus. N BER; 
10. South-by-eaſt. Meſophœnix. 78 $6 
| | rap from the ſouth 
17. South. |Auſter, notus, meridies.| oo oc! 
18. South-by-welt. Hypolibonotus, al- | II 15 
. „%% 2224 ©7 7 Ry name ITE, 
19. South-ſouth- Libonotus, notoliby- | 22 30 
welt. i eu, auſtro-africus. |... | 
420. South-weſt-by-|Meſolibonotus. "oY 45 
ſouth. _ | 95 | | 
21. South it. \Neto-zephyrus. -. 45 
| 95 | ; Noto- libyc us. „ 
5 55 Africus. . 
fa. South-weſt-by- Hypolibs. 56 1 1 
7" went.” | Hypafricus. | Hire 
| | Subveſperus. 
23. Weſt-ſouth-ww. Libs. 467 300 
124. Weſt-by-ſouth. Meſolibs. | 4 78 45 
MMeſozephyrus. | 
[ 


* 


Names of the | Diſtance | Names of the | Diſtance | 
winds. from north. winds. from eaſt. | 
1 Septenirio | 0 of 7 Salanus. | o of 
2 Gallicus. 15 8 Ornithias. | 15 
3 Supernas. | 30 9 Cæſias. 30 
4 Aquilo. 48 10 Eurus. 46 
5 Boreas. 60 11 Volturnus.] 60 
6 Carbas. 75 12 Euronotus.| 75 
Names of the | Diſtance | Names of the Dittance 
- qevinds. from ſouth. winds, | from weſt, 
3 Auſter. 5 of 219. Favonius.” j. 0% off. 
14 Alfanus. + 15 20 Etelie. |. 15 3 
15 Libonotus. | 30 -| 21 Circius. 30 
16 Africus. 43 22 Crus. gx» 
17 Subveſper. | 60 | 23 Corus. 60 
18 Argeſtes. T6. 24 Thiaſcias. | 75 


The following 


table ſhews the angles w 


hich every 
RHU MB, or point of the compaſs, makes with the me- 
ridian : by means of which the d 


irection of the wind, &c. 
may be determined. . „ 1 
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For the uſe of the winds in navigation, &c. ſee SAIL» 


ING. 


Wind, yreſb. See FRESH. 
Wind, to haul the. See HAUL. 


Wind, large, in the Sea-Language. See LARGE. 
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Wix p, quarter, at Sea. See Qu AR TER. 

WiN ps, reigning. See REIGNING 
WIx ps, tropic. See TRADE-winds, and Winn, ſupra. 
Wiso, /ide, at Sea, that which blows on the fide of the 
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ed by the wind to be three inches, the water in the leg, 
which the w0ind blows into, will be depreſſed 14 inch be- 
low o, and raiſed as much in the other leg. But if the 
bore of the leg which the wind blows es te double that 
. | a | : I | of the other, the water in that leg will be depreſſed only 
To WIND a ſhip, or boat, in Sea- Language, is to change] one inch, whilſt it is raiſed twice as much, or two inches, 
her poſition, by bringing the ſtern to lie in the ſituation] in the other, and vice verſa. | RE 
of the head; or directly oppoſite to its former ſituation. | The force of the wind may likewiſe be meaſured with 
Winp, in the Manege. A horſe that carries in the wind, | this inſtrument, by filling it until the water runs out at 
is one that toſſes his noſe as high as his cars, and does| G. For if it be then held up to the wind as before, a 
not carry handſomely, 


. 3 TY quantity of water will be thrown out; and if both legs 
The difference between carrying in the wind, and beating | of the inſtrument are of the ſame bore, the height of the 
upon the hand is, that a horſe who beats upon the hand, column ſuſtained, will be equal to double the column of 
ſhakes his head, and reſiſts the bridle ; but he who car-| water in either leg, or the ſum of what is wanting in 
ries in the wind, puts up his head without ſhaking, and 


s both legs. But if che legs are of unequal bores, neither 
only ſometimes beats upon the hand. The oppoſite to] of thele will give the true height of the column of wa- 
carrying in the wind, is arming and carrying low. 


l ö | ter which the wind ſuſtained. For obtaining, in this 
WIND, whirl, See WHIRL-wind. caſe, the true height, Dr. Lind has ſubjoined the requi- 
WinD-colic, See COLI, ſite formulæ. The uſe of the ſmall tube of communi- 
WinD-adr 22 See T YMPANY. cation ab (fig. 73.) is to check the undulation of the 
 WinD-egg, an addle egg, or an egg that has taken wind. water, ſo that the height of it may be read off from the 
See EGG. | | ſcale with eaſe and certainty ; and alſo to prevent the wa- 
 Winp-fa/! denotes fruit blown off the tree by the wind. ter from being thrown up to a much greater or leſs alti- 
WinD-flower, in Botany. Sec ANEMONE. tude than the true height of the column, which the 

WiNnD-furnace. See FURNACE. | wyind is able at that time to ſuſtain. The author has cal- 

WinD-gage, in Pneumatics, an inſtrument ſerving to deter-| culated a table, by means of which, having the height of 
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mine the velocity and force of the wind. Sce AN EMo- 


METER, ANEMOSCO PE, and Laws of the force, &c. of 
the WIN b, ſupra. | 


Dr. Lind, of Edinburgh, has contrived an apparatus of | 
this kind, which is ſimple, and eaſy of conſtruction, and| 


which ſeems to be well adapted for meaſuring the force 
of the wind with a ſufficient degree of accuracy. This 
inſtrument conlilts of two glaſs tubes AB, CD (Tad. 
V. Pneumatics, fig. 73.) five or fix inches in length, 
and about four-tenths of an inch in bore ; which are 


connected together, like a ſiphon, by a ſmall bent glaſs| 


tube ab, the bore of which is one-tenth of an inch in 
diameter. On the upper end of the leg AB there is a 
tube of latten braſs, which is kneed or bent perpendi- 
_ cularly outwards, and has its mouth open toward F; 
on the other leg CD is a cover, with a round hole G in 
the upper part of it, two-tenths of an inch in diameter. 
Izhis cover and the kneed tube are connected together by 


a flip of braſs cd, which ſtrengthens the whole inſtru- | 


ment, and ſerves to hold the ſcale HI. The kneed tube 
and cover are fixed on with hard cement, or ſcaling-wax. 
To the ſame tube is ſoldered a piece of braſs e, with a 
round hole in it, to receive the {ſteel ſpindle KL, and at 


F another ſuch piece of braſs is ſoldered to the braſs hoop | 
7 h, which ſurrounds both legs of the inſtrument. There 
is a {mall ſhoulder on the ſpindle at /, upon which they 


inſtrument reſts, and a ſmall nut at , to prevent it from 


being blown of the ſpindle by the wind. The whole | 


inſtrument is eaſily turned round upon the ſpindle by the 
wind, ſo as always to preſent the mouth of the kneed 
tube toward it. At the end of the ſpindle there is a 
ſcrew, by which it may be ſcrewed to the top of a poſt 


or ſtand : it has alſo a hole at L, to admit a ſmall lever | 


for ſcrewing it into wood with greater facility. A thin 


plate of braſs & is ſoldered to the kneed tube, about half | 


an inch above the round hole G, ſo as to prevent rain 
from falling into it. There is alſo a crooked tube AB 
(fig. 74.) to be put occaſionally upon the mouth of the 


kneed tube F, in order to prevent rain from being blown | 


into the mouth of the wing-gage, when it is left expoſed 
to the rain. | = 3 2505 | 


"Chis inftrument ſerves to aſcertain the ſorce of the wind, 


by filling the tube half full of water, and puſhing the 
ſcale a little up or down, till o upon the ſcale, when the 


instrument is held perpendicularly, be on a line with the 


{urface of the water, in both legs of the wind-gage. The 
inſtrument being thus adjuſted, hold it up perpendicu- 
larly, and turning the mouth of the kneed tube toward 
the wind, obſerve how much the water is depreſſed by it 
in one leg, and how much it is raiſed in the other. The 
ſum of the two is the height of a column of water, 
which the wind is capable of ſuſtaining at that time ; and 
every body, that is oppoſed to that wind, will be preſſed 
upon by a force equal to the weight of a column of wa- 
ter, having its baſe equal to the ſurface that is oppoſed, 
and its height equal to the altitude of the column of wa- 
ter ſuſtained by the wind in the wind. gage. Hence the 
force of the wind upon any body, where the ſurface op- 
poſed to it is known, may be eaſily found; and a ready 
compariſon may be made betwixt the ſtrength of one gale 
of wind, and that of another, by knowing the heights of 
the columns of water which the different winds were ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining. The heights of the column in each 
leg will be equal, providetl that the legs are of equal 
bores z but unequal, if their bores are unequal. For 
ſuppoſe the legs equal, and the column of water ſuſtain- 


9 


the column of water ſuſtained in the wind-gage, the 
force of the wid upon a foot ſquare may be determined. 
On the ninth of May, 1775, Dr. Lind obſerved, that 


the wind ſupported a column of water in his wind. gage 


6:7 inches in height; and from his table it appeared, 


that the force of the wind in this hurricane, which did 


great damage to the gardens in his neighbourhood, was 


equal to 34,921 pounds ayoirdupois, on every ſquare 


foor. 


If the velocity and denſity of the wind in any particular 
caſe were accurately determined, this inſtrument, which 
gives its ſorce or momentum, would enable us to aſcer- 


tain the velocity in every other caſe, the denſity being 


* 7 


known; for the force of the wind is as the ſquare of its 
velocity. Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixv. part ii. art. 34. p- 35 3, 


&c. 


Mr. Martin, from a hint firſt ſuggeſled b Dr. Burton, 


contrived an anemoſcope, or wind- gage, of the following 


conſtruction. ABCDEFGHI g. 750 is an open 
frame of wood, firmly ſupported by the ſhaft or poſtern 


I. In the two croſs pieces, HK, LM, is moved an ho- 
rizontal axis QM, by means of the four fails ab, cd, 


ef, gh, in a proper manner, expoſed to the wind. Upon | 
this axis is fixed a cone of wood, MNO; upon which, 


as the ſails move round, a weight 8 is raiſed by a ans 
on its ſupecficies, proceeding from the ſmall to the large! 
end NO. Upon the great end or baſe of the cone is 


fixed a catchet-wheel i , in whoſe teeth falls the click 
X, to prevent any retrograde motion from the depending 


weight. | 


From the ſtructure of this machine, it is eaſy to under- 
ſtand, that it may be accommodated to eſtimate the va- 
riable ſorce of the wind, becauſe the force of the weight 


will continually increaſe, as the ſtring advances on the 


conical ſurface, by acting at a greater diſtance from the 


axis. And therefore, if ſuch a weight be put on, on the 


ſmalleſt part at M, as will juſt keep the machine in 
equilibrio with the weakeſt wind; then as the wind be- 
comes ſtronger, the weight will be raiſed in proportion, ' 
and the diameter of the baſe of the cone NO may be fo 
large in compariſon of that of the ſmaller end or axis at 


M, that the ſtrongeſt wird ſhall but juſt raiſe the weight 
to the great end. _ 35 | 

Thus, for example, let the diameter of the axis be to 
that of the baſe of the cone NO as 1 to 28; then if 5 
be a weight of one pound at M on the axis, it will be 
equivalent to twenty-eight pounds, or 4 of an hundred, 


when raiſed to the greateſt end. If, therefore, when the 
wind is weakeſt, it ſupports one pound on the axle, it 
muſt be twenty-eight times as ſtrong to raiſe the weight 
to the baſe of the cone. Thus may a line or ſcale of 
twenty-eight equal parts be drawn on the fide of the cone, 
and the ſtrength of the wind will be indicated by that 


number therein from which the ſtring ſhall at any time 
hang. | | | 55 


Furthermore, the firing may be of ſuch a ſize, and the 


cone of ſuch a length, that there ſhall be ſixteen revolu- 
tions of the ſtring between each diviſion of the ſcale on 
the cone; ſo will the ſtrength of the wind be expreſſed 
in pounds and ounces. And if greater exactneſs be re- 
quired, let the periphery of the cone's baſe be divided 
into ſixteen equal parts; then whenever the equilibrium 
happens, the ſtring will leave the conic ſurface againſt 
one of thoſe diviſions, and thus ſhew the force of the 
wind to a dram avoirdupois weight, Martin's Phil. 
Brit. vol. ii. p. 211, &c. | t | 
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Win p-gall, in Horſes, a ſoſt, flatulent tumor, or bladder, | 
ariſing, on the fetlock-joint, and cauſing, great pain, ef- | 

(my in hot weather, and hard ways. | 
5 


It js | | 
heat, a horſe's Wande on a ſloping floor, a blow from 
another, or the ] 


which, when let out, is thick, and of the colour of 


ture frequently ſtumble, or fall abſolutely down. 
The general method of cure is to open the ſwelling about 


all over with pitch, maſtic, and reſin, boiled together, 


The general cauſe of wind-galls is ſuppoſed to be ex- 


as 


_. outſide of it. In the ſtock of the gun there is a ſyringe 


length is ſhewn, as is neceſſary to give a complete idea 
of the whole. AEE is part of the ſtock; G is the end 

of the injection ts 
the cavity FFFF between the barrels. KK is the ſmall) 


much the moſt painful of all, and ſooneſt make the horſe 


be obſerved, that thoſe horſes, which have long joints, 


which, being opened by the trigger O, permits the air 
to come behind the bullet, ſo as to drive it out with great 
force. If this valve be opened and ſhut ſuddenly, one 
charge of condenſed air may make ſeveral diſcharges of | 
| bullets; becauſe only part of the injected air will go out | 
at a time, and a new bullet may be put into the place K; 
but if the whole air be diſcharged on a fingle bullet, it 


other guns; for the trigger being pulled, the cock & will 
go down, and drive a lever e, that will open the valve, 
and let in the air upon the bullet C. 
Dr. Macbride (Exper. Eſſ. p. 81.) mentions an improve- 
ment of the wind-gun by Dr. Ellis; in which the cham- 
ber for containing the condenſed air is not in the ſtock, 

which makes the machine heavy and unwieldy, but has 
ive or ſix hollow ſpheres belonging to it, of about three | 


| Theſe ſpheres are contrived with valves, to confine the 
air, which is forced into their cavities, ſo that a ſervant 


thus the gun of this conſtruction is rendered as light and 
portable as one of the ſmalleſt fowling-piecess 
Magazine WIN pb, or air-gun, is an improvement of the 

common air-gun, invented by an ingenious artiſt, called | 


be drawn into the ſhooting barrel, and ſucceſſively ſhot 
| ſo quickly, as to be nearly of the ſame uſe as ſo many 
different guns; the only motion required (when the air 


WIN 


ufually owing to a violent ſtrain, extreme labour and 
an 
tke. 


In this caſe there are bladders full of a corrupt jelly, 


olk of an egg. 3 "Ns 3 

hey vary in ſize, but are more uſually ſmall than large. 
Their place is about the fetlock-joint, and they grow in- 
differently on all fout legs, and are often ſo painful, eſ- 
pecially in the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is hot, 
and the ground. dry and hard, that they make the crea- 


the length of a bean, and to pteſs out the jelly: when 
this is done, they apply a mixture of the oil of bays, 
and the white of an egg, covering it with tow. _ 

Another method is, after the jelly is all ſqueezed out, to 
wrap round the part a wet woollen cloth; and then ap- 
plying a taylor's hot iron, this is to be rubbed over till 
all the moiſture is carried away; it is then to be daubed 
laying tow in plenty over all. | = 

The wind-galls that are ſituated near the ſinews, are 


lame. 

treme work or exerciſe in very hot weather; but it is to 
will be wind-galled, if they work never ſo little; The 
worlt wind-galls are thoſe of the hinder legs; all the 


above mentioned will frequently miſs of ſucceſs in theſe, 
and nothing but fire will cure them. | 


WINPD-gun, a machine ſerving to explode bullets, and other | 
ſhot, with great violence, 

This ſort of arm, charged with air, has an effect ſcarce | 
inferior to that of a common fire-arm charged with gun- 
powder, but it diſcharges itfelf with a much leſs report; 
and it is this which, in all probability, gave occaſion to 

_ the fable of white gunpowder. We: 


y the force of the air. 


There are wind-guns of divers contrivances . the moſt | 
_ eaſy and portable one is repreſented Tab. V. Pneuma- 
SER / 


the inſide barrel K A of a ſmall bore, from which the 


fig. 76. It is made of braſs, and has two barrels ; 
bullets are ſhot, and a larger barrel ESCDR, on the 
SMNP, whoſe rod M draws out to take in air, and pi- 


ſton SN drives the air before it through the valve EP 


into the cavity between the two barrels. The ball K is 
put down into. its place in the ſmall barrel with the ram- 
mer, as.in another gun. 'There is another valve at SL, 


will drive it out more forcibly. This diſcharge is effect- 
ed by means of a lock & 1 (fig. 77.) placed here, as in 


inches diameter, fitted to ſcrew on the lock of the gun. 


can carry them ready charged with condenſed air; and 


L. Colbg. By his contrivance, ten bullets are ſo lodged 
in a cavity, near the place of diſcharge, that they may 


has been previouſly injected) being that of ſhutting and 
opening the hammer, and cocking and pulling the trig- 
ger. In fig. 78. is exhibited a ſection of the gun, as 
Jarge in every part as the gun itſelf ; and ſo much of its 


ion ſyringe, with its valve H, opening into 


WiN p- Hover, in 


or ſhooting barrel, which receives the bullets one at a 


win. 


time, from the magazine ED, which is a ſerpentine ca- 
vity, wherein the bullets &, ö, &c. are lodged, and cloſed 
at the end D. The circular part 8 Is 4M is the key of 


a a cock, having a cylindrical hole IK through it, equal to 


* 


the bore of the ſmall barrel, and forming a 2 of it in 
the preſent ſituation. When the lock 13 taken off, the 
ſeveral parts Q, R, T, 5, W, &c. come into view, by 
means of which the diſcharge is made, by puſhing up 


the pin Pp, which raiſes and opens a valve V, to let in 
the air againſt the bullet I, from the cavity FFF; which 


valve is immediately ſhut down again by means of a long 
ſpring of braſs NN. This valve V, being a conical piece 
of braſs, ground very true in the part which receives it, 
will of itſelf be ſufficient to confine the air. To make 
a diſcharge, pull the trigger ZZ, which throws up the 
ſeer y x, and diſengages it from the notch 4; upon which 
the ſtrong ſpring WW, moves the tumbler T, to which 
the cock is fixed. The end u of this tumbler bears down 
the end v of the tumbling lever R, which, by its other 
end m, 1aiſes the flat end / of the horizontal lever Q; 

by which means the pin Pp is puſhed up, and opening 
the valve V, diſcharges the bullet ; all which is evident 
from a bare view of the figure. 1 | 
To bring another bullet infancy to ſucceed I, there is a 

part H, called the hammer, repreſented in fig. 79. and 
80. which by a ſquare hole goes upon the ſquare end of 
the key of the cock, and turns it about ſo as to place the 
cylindric bore of the key I + in any ſituation required. 
Thus, when the bullet is in the gun, the bore of the key 


_ coincides with that of the barrel KK; but when it is 
_ diſcharged, the hammer H is inſtantly brought down to 


ſhut the pan of the gun; by which motion the bore of 
the key is turned into the ſituation z &, fo as to coincide 
with the orifice of the magazine; and upon lifting the 
gun upright, the ball next the key tumbles into its ca- 
vity, and falling behind two ſmall ſprings ss ( fig. 78.) 
is by them detained. Then opening the hammer again, 
the ball is brought into its proper place, near the diſ- 
chargiag valve, and the bore of the key again coincides 
with that of the ſhooting barrel. „ | 
It appears how expeditious a method this is of charging 


and diſcharging a gun; and if the force of condenſed 


air was as great as that of gunpowder, ſuch an air-gun 


would actually anſwer the end of many guns, and prove 
the beſt defence againſt . or robbers; becauſe 


when there is reaſon to fuſpect them, they might then 
make five or ſix diſcharges before the robber can come 


within piſtol ſhot. However, in this kind of gun, and 


in all caſes which require a very conſiderable condenſa- 


tion of air, it will be requiſite to have the ſyringe of a 


ſmall bore, viz. not exceeding half an inch in diameter; 


becauſe the preſſure againſt every ſquate inch is about 


fifteen pounds, and againſt every circular inch about 

twelve pounds. If, therefore, the ſyringe be one inch 

in diameter, when one atmoſphere is injected, there will 
be a reſiſtance of twelve pounds againſt the piſton; 
when two, of twenty-four pounds; and when ten are 
injected, there will be a force of a hundred and twenty 
pounds to overcome; whereas ten atmoſpheres act againſt 
the circular half inch piſton, whoſe area is but one-fourth 
part ſo big, with. a force but one-fourth fo great, viz. 
thirty pounds, or forty atmoſpheres may be injected with 
ſuch a ſyringe, as well as ten with the other. Deſagu- 
liers's Exp. Phil. vol. ii. p. 398, &c. Martin's Phil. 
Brit. vol. ii. p. 189, &c. 5 | | 


Winp-hatch, in Mining, a term uſed to expreſs the place 5 


at which the ore is taken out of the mines. 


The word hatch is the general term uſed by the miners to 


expreſs an opening from the ſurface into the mine, or in 
the attempting to find a mine. | | 

Thus the word &/ay-hatches ſignifies the openings made 
in ſearch of the trains of ſhoad-ſtones ; and the tin-hatch 
in Cornwall is the name of the opening by which they 
deſcend into a tin-mine. EE | 


The word wind-hatch ſeems to be a corruption of winder- 


hatch; for at theſe places they have a winder conveying 
two buckets, the one conſtantly up, the other conſtantly 
down; the man below fills the bucket that deſcends ; 
and when that which aſcends full is emptied at the mouth 


of the hatch, the perſon who has the care of that part of 


the 'work, delivers it empty to go down again. Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 6g. 3 | —— 
Ornithology, the name of a ſpecies of hawk, 
called alſo by ſome the Hannel, but more uſually the fe- 


rel, and known among authors by the names of the 


TINNUNCULUS and cenchris., 


Win D-inflruments, in Muſic, are inſtruments played by 


wind, chiefly by the breath; in contiadiſtinction to /?ring- 
. and inſtruments of the pulſative kind. 
The wind. inſtruments known to the ancients, were the 
tibia, fiſlula, or Hyringa of Pan, conſiſting of ſeven reeds, 
joined ſidewiſe ; alſo organs, tube, cornua, and the /itunss 
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Win# is, in 4 more particular manner, appropriated to 
that which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamp-] 
ing its grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and exprelling the] 


| ng out. of them in a preſs, and then fermenting, 
C: 
There is a great variety of grapes, colourleſs, yellowiſh, 
bluiſh, and red; more or leſs ſweet, and of more or leſs 
flavour. The colour is lodged not in the juice, but in 
the ſkin of the grape; though the juice, as a menſtruum, 
frequently extracts and becomes impregnated. with it, 


during its expreſſion from the fruit. The ſame kind of | 


grape proves very different in taſte and flavour, accord- 
ing to the climate, and expoſure to the ſun. Among 
the ToKay wzne hills, there is one which directly fronts 
the ſouth, and called, from the peculiar eee of its 
grapes, the ſugar-hill. This, ſays Neumann, affords the 


moſt delicious of all the Hungarian wines, and is appro- 


8 to the uſe of the imperial family. 


n very warm dry ſeaſons, the grapes at the bottoms of 


the hills are beſt; in warm and moiſt ones, thoſe at the 
top; ſuch as grow in the middle region being always 


good. In dry ſummers, the grapes are ſweeteſt, but| 


leaſt juicy; in rainy ones, they abound with juice, which 
is proportionably ' weaker, and more dilute. Froſts in 
autumn promote their ripening; but froſts ſucceeding 
heavy rains diſpoſe them to burit, and ſhed their juice. 


In ſome places the grape js rendered richer, by ſuftering | 


it to remain on the tree till great part of its watery moi- 
{ture has exhaled; the ſtem of each cluſter being cut 


half through, when the fruit is ripe, to prevent the af- | 
flux of any freſh e from the plant. The ſweet Hun- 
wines are made from grapes that have 


garian and Spani 
been thus half dried. 1 
The juice of the grape, before its fermentation, is called 


MUST; and different ſorts of mult are obtained from the 


ſame kind of grape, produced in the ſame vineyard, ac- 


cording to the method of management. The belt is that | 


which iſſues upon breaking, bruiſing, or treading the 
picked fruit; inferior ſorts are extracted by forcibly preſſ- 


ing the entire cluſter, with its ſtalks. Dilute watery 
muſts are enriched, by infuſing in them dried grapes, or 


by inſpiſſating part of the liquor, and adding this to the 
reſt. By ſuch means, ſtrong full-bodied wines are ob- 


tainable from the pooreſt juices ; and by a ſimilar ma- 
nagement even the better ſorts of grape wines are 1mit- | 


able with the juices of other fruits, artificially concen- 
trated, or heightened with the ſimple ſweetneſs of ſugar. 
Hence it appears, that the difference of flavour, taſte, 
colour, and body of wines, is, perhaps, as much owing 
to the different manner and time of gathering, preſling, 
fermenting, &c. the grape, as to the difference of the 
grape itſelf. ye. 5 Sg | 
The proceſs of fermentation in the operation of mak- 
ing wine, is briefly as follows. The, muſt, or ferment- 


able liquor, being put into a veſſel in a place mode- 
rately warm, ſoon begins to ſwell; an inteſtine mo- 


tion is excited among its parts, accompanied with a hiſſ- 
ing noiſe, and evident ebullition ; bubbles riſe to the ſur- 


face, and, at the ſame time, is diſengaged a vapour, | 


which is ſo ſubtle and dangerous, that it is capable of 


killing inſtantly men and animals, expoſed to it in a 


place where the air is not renewed. The ſkins, ſtones, 


and other grofſer matters of the grapes, are buoyed up 
by the particles of diſengaged air that adhere to their ſur- 


face, are varioully agitated, and are raiſed in the form of a 
ſcum, or ſoft and ſpongy cruſt, that covers the whole li- 
quor. During the fermentation this cruſt is frequently 


raiſed, and broken by the air diſengaged from the liquor, | 


which forces its way through it : afterwards the cruſt 
ſubſides, and becomes entire as before. Theſe effects 


continue while the fermentation is briſk, and at laſt gra- 
dually ceaſe ; then the cruſt, being no longer ſupported, 


falls in pieces to the bottom of the liquor. At this time, 
in order to have a ſtrong and generous w/e, all ſenſible 
fermentation muſt be ſtopped ; which is done by putting 
the wine into cloſe veſſels, and carrying theſe into a cel- 
lar, or other cool place. If we examine the wine pro- 
duced by this firſt fermentation, it will be found to dif- 
fer entirely and eſſentially from the juice of grapes be- 


fore fermentation, or that which is called /weet WINE. | 


Its ſweet and ſaccharine taſte is changed into one that, is 
very diſferent, though till agreeable, and ſomewhat ſpi- 
rituous and piquant. It has not the laxative quality of 
muſt, but affects the head, and occaſions drunkennels ; 
and, if diſtilled, it vields, inſtead of the inſipid water 
obtained from mult by diſtillation with the heat of boil- 
ing water, a volatile, ſpirituous, and inflammable liquor, 
called SPIRIT of wine, or ardent ſpirit, 
It has been found by experience, that a wine, the fer- 
mentation of which is very flow and tedious, 1s never 
good and very ſpirituous; and therefore when the wea- 
ther is too cold, the fermentation is uſually accelerated 
by heating the place in which the «ine is made; and it 
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; has been propoſed to employ a greater than the uſual 


has acquired more ſpirit, and has diſengaged itſelf of the 


more agreeable ; and for this reaſon chiefly, old wine is 


which is diſengaged during the confined fermentation 


betwixt all the parts of the wine, combines, in ſome 


the time of their fermentation, and that afterwards the 


was enabled to account for the difagreeable taſte which 


venting this evil. As wine, during the firſt year after 


nerates a great quantity of air, the cold of September 


_ which will ſupply the veſſel, as the wine in it ſubſides ; 
ſo that there will be no room left in the upper part of the 


experiment has ſucceeded in the management of wines, 


WIN 


heat, to accelerate the fermentation of wine, in thoſe 
years in which grapes have not been ſufficiently ripened, 
and when the juice is not ſufficiently difpoſed to ſermen- 
tation. There is alſo reaſon to apprehend, that a too 
haſty and violent fermentation is hurtful, on account of 
the diſſipatiofi and loſs of ſome of the ſpirit. Howeyer, 
we 1 diſtinguiſh, in the ordinary method of making 
wine of grapes, two periods in the fermentation ; the firſt 
of which laſts during the appearance of the ſenſible ef- 
fects above mentioned, in which the greateſt number of 
ſermentable particles do ferment: theſe effects ſenſibly 
diminiſh, and ought to be ſtopped. In this ſtage, the 
heterogeneous parts that were ſuſpended in the <w7ne by 
this motion, and which render it muddy, are ſeparatedy 
and form a ſediment, called the lecs; after which the 
wine becomes clear. In this new ꝛwine ſome degree of 
fermentation till continues, during a longer or ſhorter 
time, although in an impetceptible manner z and this 
econd period of the ſpirituous fermentation may be 
called the imperceptible fermentation, the effect of which 
is the gradual increaſe of the quantity of ſpirit in wine. 
It has alſo another effect no leſs advantageous, namely, 
the ſeparation of a ſaline, acid, earthy matter, called 
tartar, from the wine. This mattef is, therefore, a ſe- 
cond ſediment that is formed in the wine, and which ad- 
heres to the ſides of the containing veſſels, As the taſte 
of tartar is harſh and diſagreeable, it is evident that the 
wine, which, by means of the inſenſible fermentation, 


greateſt part of its tartar, ought to be better and muck 


univerſally preferable to new wine. However, if a ſuf- 
ficient «ime has not been allowed for the firft period of 
the fermentation, the unfermented matter that remains, 
being in too large a quantity, will then ferment in the 
bottles, or cloſe veſſels, in which the wine is put, and 
will occaſion effects ſo much more ſenſible, as the firſt / 
fermentation ſhall have been ſooner interrupted : hence 
theſe wines are always turbid, emit bubbles, and ſome- 
times break the bottles, on account of the large quantity 
of air and vapours that are diſengaged during the ſer- 
mentation. We have an inſtance of theſe effects in the 
white wine of Champagne, and in others of the ſame 
kind. The ſenſible fermentation of theſe wires is inter- 
rupted, or rather ſuppreſſed, that they may have this 
ſparkling quality. Theſe wines, it is well known, make 
the corks fly out of the bottles, ſparkle and froth when 
they are poured into glaſſes, and have a taſte much more 
lively and poignant than wznes that do not ſparkle ; but 
this ſparkling quality, and all the effects depending upon 
it, are only cauſed by a conſiderable quantity of air 


which the wine has undergone in cloſe veſſels. This air, 
not having an opportunity of eſcaping, and of being diſ- 
ſipated as faſt as it is diſengaged, and being interpoſed 


meaſure, with theſe, and adheres in the ſame manner as 
it does to thoſe mineral waters that are called ſpirituous, 
in which it produces nearly the ſame effects. When this 
air is entirely diſengaged from theſe wines, they no longer 
ſparkle, they loſe their poignancy of taſte, become mild, 
and even almoſt inſipid. Dr. Hales found, from many 
experiments, that fermented liquors generate air during 


are in an imbibing ſtate 3 and by means of this fact he 


the wines of Italy have been found to acquire about the 
month of September, and to propoſe a method of pre- 


it is made, continues fermenting more or leſs, and ge- 
puts a itop to its fermeryation, after which it is in an 


imbibing ſtate. The wine, by abſorbing this air, which 
is of a tancid nature (like that of the Grotto del Cano), 


becomes foul, and acquires a rancid taſte; for the pre- 


vention of which he propoſes to inſert in the bung-hole 
of a veſſel filled with wine a glaſs tube about two feet 
long, and about two inches in bore, fixing it with a 
pewter ſocket cloſely cemented ; and in this tube to 
cloſely fix another, of about half an inch in bore; the 
lower tube ſhould always be kept about half full of wire, 


veſſel to contain any generated air, which will paſs off 
through the upper ſmall tube, left always open for this 
purpoſe. As the wine in the lower tube ſublides, it may 
be refilled, by introducing a ſlender funnel through the 
ſmall tube, as far as the ſcum upon the- ſurface of the 
wine in the larger tube, ſo as to prevent its being broken 
by the too violent fall of the wine upon it. This curious 


wherever it has been tried. 
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Wines for an 
pletely the ſenſible fermentation, that the ſucceeding fer- 


Wine, in which 


the firſt fermentation has too far advanced, is liable to 


Worſe inconveniences than that in which the firſt fer-“ 
mentation has been too quickly ſuppreſſed; becauſe, from 
the time of the completion of the ſpirituous fermenra- | 


tion, or even before, the wine begins to undergo the acid 


Ls 


or acetous FERMENTATION. Ihis is very flow and in- 


| ſenſible, when the wine is included in very cloſe veſſels, | 


and in a cool place; but it gradually advances, fo that 


in a certain time the wine, inſtead of being meliorated, 
becomes at laſt ſour. C 

Heat alſo is capable of producing the ſame effect. Thus, 
wine, which might have been long preſerved in a cool 


place, very quickly becomes ſour when placed in a bad | 


_ cellar; and even as the beſt cellars have during winter a 


degree of heat much greater than that of the atmoſphere, 


it would be very proper, when wine diſpoſed to become 
ſour is to be preſerved, to bring it from the cellar. in the | 
beginning of winter, and leave it expoſed to the air 
during all that ſeaſon. Accordingly, the wines of Cham- | 


- FF 


ne, which have not body enough to mainrain them, 
ey are permitted to ferment all the ſummer, are kept 
in winter in cellars above ground; but when the weather 


becomes warmer in ſpring, they are removed down into | 


their vaults, where they are cooler than in the cellars ; 


ard this method of removing the wines from the cellars 
to the vaults, and back again into the cellars, as the ſea- 


ſons of the year require, is found of great ſervice in 


POS them in perfection. 


e acidity of wine is an evil which cannot be remedied, 


becauſe the fermentation may advance, but cannot be 


' reverted. Mine-merchants, therefore, when their wines 


become ſour, can only conceal or abſorb their acidity by | 
certain ſubſtances, as by alkalis, and abſorbent earths. 
But theſe ſubſtances give to wine a dark-greeniſh colour, | 


agreeable. Beſides, calcareous earths accelerate conſi- 
derably the total deſtruction and putrefaction of the 
wine. Calces of lead, having the property of forming | 
with the acid of vinegay a ſalt of an agreeable ſaccharine 


coloured, brown, or blackiſh, we may 
lead is contained in it. 


a bottle, and te 
drops of this liquor, 
cyder containing lead, will change the whole into a co- 


and a taſte which, though not acid, is ſomewhat diſ- 


taſte, which does not alter the colour of the wine, and 


Which has, beſides, the advantage of ſtopping fermenta- | 
tion and putrefaction, and of giving richneſs to meagre | 
wines, might be very well employed to remedy the aci- | 
dity of wine, if lead and all its preparations were not | 


pernicious to health, as they occaſion moſt terrible co- 


be any perſons, who make this uſe of lead, they muſt 
be conſidered as the poiſoners and murderers of the pub- 


lic. In Germany, Dr. Watſon apprehends, this adulte- | 
ration is puniſhed with death: he adds, it is to be wiſhed 


that it met with that puniſhment every where. 


If wine contains litharge, or any other calx of lead, it | 
may be diſcovered by evaporating ſome pints of it to dry- 
neſs, and melting the reſiduum in a crucible, at the bot- | 

com of which a ſmall regulus of lead may be found after 

the fuſion 3 but an eaſier and more expeditious proof is 
by pouring into the wine ſome liquid liver of ſulphur. 

If the precipitate occaſioned by this addition of the liver | 
be white, or only coloured by the wine, we may know 
that no lead is contained; but if the precipitate be dark- | 
be certain that 

For this purpoſe, let an ounce of | 


quicklime, and half an ounce of flowers of brimſtone, 
be boiled in a pint of water, and when the liquor, which 
will be of a yellow colour, is cold, let it be poured into 
it up, reſerved for uſe. A few 
eing let fall into a glaſs of wine or 


lour more or leſs brown, according to the quantity of 


lead which it contains. If the wine be wholly free from 
lead, it will be rendered turbid by the liquor, but the 
colour will be rather a dirty white than a blackiſh brown, 


The only ſubſtances that canyot abſorb or deſtroy, but 
cover and render tolerable the ſharpneſs of wine, with- 
out any inconvenience, are ſugar, honey, and other ſac- 


charine alimentary. matters; but theſe can ſucceed only | 


when the wine is but very little acid, and when an ex- 


_ ceeding ſmall quantity of theſe ſubſtances is ſufficient to 


produce the deſited effect; otherwiſe the wine would 
have a ſweetiſh, tart, and not agreeable taſte, Sweet 


_ wines have been ſometimes impregnated with mercury 


ſublimate, and with arſenic: the latter may be detected 
by a ſolution of lead in aqua fortis, and the former by 
volatile alkaline ſpirits, or by a ſolution of fixed alkaline 
ſalts. | 


Mine is alſo liable to other changes; as to become ropy 


and mucilaginous, by the continuance of the fermemia- 
tive motion. This is an indication that it is very near 


being ſour; and vintners and wine-coopers have uſed 
many methods for remedying it. N 


uſe ought to have undergone ſo com- 
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The goodneſs and wholeſomeneſs of vn conſiſt in its 
being neat, dry, fine, bright, and briſlt, without any tafte 
of the ſoil, of a clean, lteady colour; having &ſtrength, 


without being heatly z à body, without being ſour; and 


keeping, without growing hard, or eager: to whith 
Neumann adds, its paſling freely by urine, exciting ap- 


petite, producing a gentle ſweat in the night, keeping 


the belly open next day; without being followed by any 
b, eavineſs of the limbs, or other uncafineſs. 

Fine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce, the di- 
vers names, forms, kinds, diſtinftions, &c. thereof, are 
borrowed from the countries where it is produced ; the 
principal whereof, at this day, is France : to wines of 
which country, a good part of what we have to ſay of 
this noble liquor, will more immediately belong. | 
Vine, in France, is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral de- 
grees and ſteps of its preparation, into, 

Mere-goutte, mother-drop z which is the virgin wine, or 
that which runs of itfelf out of a tap of the vat wherein 
the grapes are laid, before the vintager enters to tread, _ 
or ſtamp, the grapes. 8 | 
Muſt, ſurmuſt, or ſlum, which is the wine, or liquor, in 
the vat, aſter the grapes have been rrodden, or ſtamped. 


Wine, preſſed, vin de prefſurage, which is that ſqueezed 


lics, and even death, when taken internally. If there | | 


Cuvẽ, or worked wine, that which has been let 


with a preſs out of the grapes, when half-bruifed by the 
treading. The huſks left of the grapes are called rape, 
murk, or mark; by throwing water upon which, and 
prefling them afreſh, they make a liquor for ſervants uſe, 


_ anſwerable to our cyder-kin, and called bozYſon z; which is 
alſo of ſome uſe in medicine, for the cure of diſordeis 


occaſioned by viſcid humours. 


Wie, ſweet, din doux, is that which has not yet worked, 


or fermented. This is turbid, and has an agreeable, and 
very ſaccharine taſte. It is very laxative, when drunk 
too freely, or by perſons diſpoſed to diarrheeas, it is apt 


to occahon theſe diſorders. Its conſiſtenee is ſomewhat 


leſs fluid than that of water, and it becomes almoſt of a 


_ pitchy thickneſs when dried. 


Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by caſt- 
ing in cold water. | . 
work in 
the vat, to give it à colour. 1 5 e 
Cuit, or boiled wine, that which has had a boiling 
before it worked; and which, by that means, ſtill retains 
its native ſweetneſs. | | 
Paſſe, or ſtrained wine, a ſort of raiſin wine, made by 
3 dry grapes in water, and letting it ferment of 
It icli. 8 | 
Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their colour, 
into white Wine, red wine, claret wine, pale wine, roſe, or 
black wine. And, with regard to their country, or the 


foil which produces them, into French wines, Spani/> 
wines, Rheniſh wines, Hungarian wines, Greek wines, 


Canary wines, &c. And, more particularly, into Port 
wine, Madcira wine, Burgundy wine, Champagne winc, 
Falernian wine, Tokay wine, Schiras wine, &c. | 
Wines, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their qua- 
lity, into ſweet wines, rough or dry wines, and rich or 
luſcious wines, vins de liqueur z of which laſt ſome are 
exceedingly ſweet, others ſweet and poignant ; and all 


chiefly uſed by way of dram after meals, &c. 


Such are French Frontiniac, Madeira, the Canary, the 
Hungary, Tokay, the Italian Manteſiaſcone, the Perſian 
Schiras, the Malmſey wines of Candia, Chio, Leſbos, 
Tenedos, and other iſlands of the Archipelago, which 
anciently belonged to the Greeks, but now to the Turks. 
Theſe are ſometimes called Great wines, and ſometimes 
Turkey Wines. | | 1 . 
The principal wines drank in Europe are as follow. 1. 


The Madeira ifland, and Palma, one of the Canaries, 


afford two kinds: the firſt called Madeira ſie, the latter, 


which is the richeit and beſt of the two, Canary or 


Palm ſec. The name /ec (corruptly written Jack) ſigni- 
fies dry ; thoſe wines being made from halſ-dried grapes. 
There is another ſort of /ec wine, prepared about Xeres, 
in Spain, and hence called, according to our orthogra- 
phy, Sherris, or Sherry. 2. The wines of Candia and 


Greece are of common uſe in Italy. Malm ſey was for- 


merly the produce of thoſe parts only, but is now 
brought chiefly from Spain: it is a ſweet wine, of 


golden or browniſh-yellow colour, and to this is applied 
an Italian proverb, ſignifying, Muna to the mouth, and 


balſam to the brain. Almoſt all the wines uſed in the Ve- 
netian territories come from Greece and the Morea. 3. 
Italy produces the vine Greco, which is a gold-colourcd 
unctuous wine, of a pungent ſweetneſs, the growth cf 
mount Veſuvius, but much ſophiſticated by the Neapo- 
litans. In the neighbourhood of mount Veſuvius is made 
the Mangiaguerra wine, and a thick, blackiſh one, called 
Verracia; and at the foot of the hill, the delicious 9120 
vergine. The kingdom of Naples affords the Campania 
or Paifſili po, Muſcatel, Salernitan, and other excellent 
wines, and alſo the Chiarello, much draſik at Rome. * 
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the principal is the red, fat, ſweet, and grate ful poignant 
one, called Lachryma Chrifti. 4. The eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
produces the bright, pleaſant Albano; and the ſweet 
 Montefiaſcone, a yellowiſh not "rey ſtrong wine, reſem- 
bling good Florence, &c. 5. In Tuſcany are the excel- 
lent white and red Florence ; the celebrated, hot, ſtrong, 
red wine, de Monte Pulciano, & c. S. In Lombardy, the 


Modeneſe and Montſerrat are tolerable 3 between Nizza 
and Savona is produced an incomparable Muſcadine. 7. 
Piedmont, and part of Savoy, have excellent light wines. | 


8. The Sicilian, Sardinian, and Corſican wines are alſo 
good. 9. Moſt of the Spaniſh wines are compoſed of 


fermented or half-fermented wine mixed with infpiffared |. 
mult, and variouſly manufactured, or of an infuſion of | 


dry grapes in weak muſt, Of theſe wines there are a 
few in Germany, as the Alicant, which is a thick, {trong, 
very ſweet, and almoſt nauſeous wine, Sherry, Spani/h 
© Malmfſey, &c. - 
Port, which is much drank in England. 
tinto, a blackiſh-red wine uſed by the coopers for colour- 


ng other wines, is ſaid to be the produce of Portugal. | 
This kingdom alſo deals largely in Madeira. 11. In 


France there is a great variety of wines; of which the 
ſtrong, ſweet, full-bodied, ſpirituous ones, are called 


Vins de liqueur. Languedoc and Provence afford the 
ſweeteſt wines, and the ſame provinces, with Champagne | 


and Burgundy, the ſtrongeſt ; the wines of the northern 


parts, as Picardy and Bourdeaux, are the worſt, - and | 


thoſe about the middle of the kingdom, as Paris and Or- 
leans, of a middling kind. The moſt celebrated of the 
French wines are Champagne, Burgundy, Vin de beaune or 
partridge-eye, Frontiniac, Hermitage, & c. 12. In Swit- 
zerland, the beſt wines are the Neufchatel, Velteline, La- 


cote, and Reiff: the Velteline ſtraw-wine, ſo called from | 
the grapes being laid for ſome time upon ſtraw before | 


they are preſſed, is particularly celebrated. 13. The dry- 
grape wines of the Upper Hungary are in general excel- 


lent, and much ſuperior to thoſe of the Lower. 14. 


Among the German wines, thoſe of Tyrol are very deli- 
_ cate, but do not keep. 
Klofter- Neuburg and Brofenberg are deemed the beſt : and 
there are alſo good wines in other parts of the Imperial 


dominions. 16. In the Palatinate, the beſt wine is that | 
of Worms, eſpecially the ſort called Women's Milk. 17. 


Among the more eſteemed German wines may be reckon- 
ed alſo Rheniſh, Mayne, Moſelle, Nectar, and Elſaſs: 


a certain writer calls the Nheniſb made in Hockheim | 


(Hock) the prince of the wines of Germany. 
Mine is alfo variouſly denominated, according to its ſtate, 
circumftances, qualities, &c. 


WINE, natural, is ſuch as comes from the grape, without | 


farther mixture, or ſophillication. 
Wine, brewed, or adulterated, is that 


herein ſome drug 


is added, to give it ſlrength, fineneſs, flavour, briſkneſs, 


ſweetneſs, or ſome other quality which is wanted. 
WINE, pricted, or eager, is that turned ſourith. 
WINE, flat, is that fallen weak and vapid, for want of 
being drank in time. ST bes 


Wing, ſulphured, is that put in caſks wherein ſulphur has 


been burnt; in order to fit it for keeping, or for car- 
triage by ſea, . V 
WINE, colour, is a thick wine, of a very deep colour, ſerv- 


ing to dye the wines that are too pale, & c. as the black 


wWoine, in uſe among our vintners. 85 
WIe, chip, is that poured on chips of beech wood, to 
fine or often je. . | 


Wine, rape, 1s that put in a caſk half. full of freſh grapes 


picked for the purpoſe, to recover the ſtrength, briſk- 
neſs, &c. which it had loſt by keeping, &c. 5. 


WII, burnt, is that boiled up with ſugar, and ſometimes 


with a little ſpice. 
muſcadine. | | 5 

WINE, method of making and fining. In the ſouthern parts 
of France their way is, for red wines, to tread, or fqueeze 
the grapes between the hands, and to let the whole ſtand, 


juice and huſks, till the tincture be to their liking ; | 


after which they preſs it. But, for white wines, they 
reſs the grapes immediately. 


hen preſſed, they tun the muſt, and ſtop up the veſ- 


ſel; only leaving the depth of half a foot, or more, 
empty, to give room for it to work. At the end of ten 


days, they fill this ſpace with ſome other proper wine, | 


that will not provoke it to work again. This they repeat 
from time to time; new wine always ſpending itſelf a lit- 
tle before it comes to perfection. 


About Paris, and in the northern parts of France, they 


let the murk and muſt ſtand two days and nights for 


_ white wines, and at leaſt a week for c/rret wines, before | 
they tun it. While it  continves working, it is kept as 


warm as poſſible. Some, upon ſtopping it up for good 
and all, roll the caſk about the cellar, to mix the liquor 


* 


10. In Portugal there is ay} of e 
The beſt Vino 


15. Of Auſtrian zuines, thoſe of 


There is alſo a ſort of Malnſo wine, made by boiling of | 


| 


r 
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with the lees; and after ſettling a few days, rack it off 
with great improvement. : | W 


To ſine it down, they put ſhavin of green beech into 
the veſſel; baving fr Si 


them an hour in water, to extract their rankneſs, and - 


{t taken off all the rind, and boiled 
afterwards dried them in the ſun, or in an oven: a bu» 
ſhel of theſe ſerves for a tun of wine. Theſe put the liquor 
in a gentle working, and purify. it in twenty-four hours. 
They alſo give it an agreeable flavour. The ſame chips, 
being waſhed, ſerve agaiti and again, till almoſt quite 
conſumed. | | . | 12 | 
The Grecians have a peculiar way of promoting the 
FINING and ripening of their ſtrongeſt and moſt gene- 
rous wines, by adding to them, when they begin to work, 
a proportionate quantity of ſulphur and alum. And it 
is ſaid that ſoine merchants put into every pipe of their 
Greek wine about the quantity of à jill of the che- 
mical oil of ſulphur. But of all the ways of haſtening 
the CLARIFICATION and ripening of wine, none ſeems 
to be more eaſy or leſs noxious, than that borrowed from 
one of the ancients by lord Bacon; which is by putting 
the wine into veſſels well ſtopped, and letting it down 


into the ſea. That this practice e ma- 
* 


nifeſt from the diſcourſe of Plutarch (Quæſt. Nat. 27.) 
about the efficacy of cold upon muſt. The general and 


principal remedy for the commotions incident to wines 
aſter their firſt clarification, and tending to their im- 


poveriſhment or decay, is racking, or drawing them from 
their lees into freſh veſſels; and ſome vintners, as a ſar- 
ther preſervatiye, pour into them a large quantity of new 


milk. 


Some ſweeten their wines with raiſins of the ſun, trodden 
in the vat with the grapes, having been plumped by boil- 
ing: others, by boiling half the muſt, ſcumming it, and 
tunning it up hot wich the other. | 


For Engliſh wine, the method recommended by Mr. 


Mortimer is, firſt, to gather the grapes when very dry; 


and Mr. Miller recommends the ſpreading of them in a 


large dry room upon wheat ſtraw, and thus expoſing them 


to the air for a fortnight, three weeks, or a month ; to 
pick them from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let 
the juice ſtand twenty-four hours in the vat covered. 
Afterwards, to draw it off ſrom the groſs lees, and then 


put it up in a caſk, and to add a pint or quart of ſtrong 
red or white port, to every gallon of juice; and let 
the whole work, bunging it up cloſe, and letting it 


ſtand till January; and then bottle it, in dry wea- 
ther. | | 5 


By this method, he aſſures us, he has made Engliſh wine 
as good as any of the beſt and pureſt French wines, drank 
either in Paris or Champagne. 9 5 


Mr. Bradley chooſes to have the liquor, when preſſed, 
ſtand with the huſks, ſtalks, and all, in the vat, to fer- 
ment for fiſteen days. ig . 1 
He adds, that, according as the vines have been ma- 
naged, the wine will be ſtronger or weaker: Thoſe, 
e. gr. which run at liberty up high trees, and are never 


pruned, make the ſmalleſt wines: thoſe kept tied to 


{takes about four feet high, and which have their branches 
duly pruned, yield ſtronger wines : and thoſe neareſt the 


ground the ſtrongeſt. 


According to the direCtions given by Mr. Miller, when 
the grapes have been well picked and preſſed, for red 
wine, the huſks and ftones ſhould be put into the liquor, 


and if the ſeeds or ſtones are broken in the preſs, the 


wine will have greater ſtrength ; which muſt be put into 
a a large vat, and ferment for hve or fix days: after which 
it ſhould be drawn off and put into large caſks, leaving 


the bung-hole open to give vent to the generated air. 


But if the wine in this {tate does not ferment in a day 
| or two, it will be proper to add a little warmth to the 
os ooo as Pan oor onde 4 p08 rc who 
For white wine, the huſks of the grapes ſhould not re- 
main in the liquor above twelve hours; and when it is 


drawn off and put into other veſſels, it ſhould not re- 
main there above two days before it is drawn off again, 
and this muſt be repeated three or four times, which 


will prevent its taking any tincture from the huſks' in 


fermenting. When the fermentation begins to ſubſitle, 


the wine ſhould be drawn off into freſh caſks, which. 
muſt be filled to the top; the bung-hole being leſt open 
for three weeks or a month, to give vent to the air and 


ſcum; and as the wine ſubſides in the cafk it ſhould be 
carefully refilled with wine of the fame ſort from a ſtore- 
caſk. When it has remained in this ftate a month or 


fix weeks, the bung-hole ſhould be ſtopped with the ad- 


dition of the apparatus mentioned in the former part of 
this article, and recommended by Dr. Hales. But after 
the wine has paſſed its fermentation in the var, and is 
drawn off into the caſks, it will require ſomething to 


feed 1 5 ſo that a few bunches of the beſt grapes 


ſhould be preſerved ; and when there is-occafion, picked 
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olk the ſtalks, and two or three handfuls of them put 
into each calk according to its ſize. We 
The method commonly practiſed to give the red colour 


rough wine is deſired, a quantity of a grape, whoſe juice 


more than at firit from the vat; but it may remain in 
the ſame veſſel till it is fit to be bottled off, which Mr. 
Miller ſays ſhould not be done till the wine is two years 

old. ORE 5 


way uſed by the vintners and wine - coopers to fave it, 1s 


its hoops, calms its fury, and makes it immediately ſub- 
ſide. See Marching. | | 
The method of converting white wines into red, ſo much 
practiſed by the modern wine-coopers, is this: put four 
ounces of turnſole rags into an earthen veſſel, and pour 
upon them a pint of boiling water; cover the veſſel 


will be of a fine deep red, inclining to purple. A ſmall 
proportion of this colours a large quantity of wine. This 


it, or elſe made into a ſyrup with ſugar for keeping. A 


cold in wine for a night or more, and then wring them 
out with their hands; but the inconveniency of this me- 
_ thod is, that it gives the wine a diſagreeable taſte ; or, 
What is commonly called the taſte of the rag, whence | 
the *vires, thus coloured, uſually paſs among judges, for | 
preſſed wines, which have all this taſte ſrom the canvas 
rags in which the lees are preſſed. | ie 
The way of extracting this tincture, as here directed, is 
not attended with this inconvenience ; but it loads the 
_ wine with water; and if made into a ſyrup, or mixed in 
_ © brandy, it would load the wine with things not wanted, 
ſince the colour alone is required. Hence the colouring | 


Opporto. 7 | 0 
Ihe colour, afforded by the method here propoſed, gives 
wines the tinge of the Bourdeaux red, not the Port; 
whence the foreign coopers are often diſtreſſed for want | 
of a proper colouring for red wines in bad years. This 


rendering them more rich and noble, freeing them from 
their taſteleſs part, reducing them to a ſmaller bulk, and | 


make them decay. 3 | neg 
Various methods have been attempted for the effecting | 


a gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient degree of cold 


_ ſuffered to freeze, the ſuperfluous water that was ori- 


_ ciple on which Stahl founds his whole ſyſtem of con- 
denſing wine by cold, | EEG 
3 | 


: * : , * * 
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to wine is to let it ferment a few days upon the ſkins, 
which are preſſed two or three times in order to make 
them diſcharge their contents: but when a deep- coloured 


is red, and well known with us by the name of the cla- 


ret-grape, is put into each vat. 6: ; "I 
This red wine will not require to be drawn off into caſks 


The force of the fermenting wine is ah great; wg 
able, if cloſe ſtopped up, to burſt through the ſtronge 


caſk. The readieſt way to ſtop or abate the fermenta- 
tion, is by the fume of burning ſulphur. | 
Add, that when wine ang made is upon the fret, or, 


by any alteration in the air, begins to ferment again, the 


by the flame of common $ULPHUR, or a lighted match 
dipped in it; this, held under a caſk juſt ready to burſt 


cloſe, and leave it to cool; itrain off the liquor, which 


tinctute might be either made in brandy, or mixed with 


. 


common way with the wine, coopers is to infuſe the rags 


of wines has always its inconveniences, In thoſe coun- 


tries which do-not afford the tinging grape, which af- | 
fords a blood-red juice, wherewith the wines of France 
are often ſtained, in defect of this, the juice of elder- 


berries is uſed, and ſometimes log-wood is uſed at 


might perhaps be ſupplied by an extract made by boil- 


concentrating of them, that is, the freeing of them from 
what ſuperfluous humidity they contain, and by that means 


by that means making them fitter for tranſportation, and 
finally rendering them more durable in their perfect 


4 


of this, as by means of heat and evaporation, or by per- 


colation, &c. and great objections found in the way of 
all of them, except the lateſt, brought into uſe by Stahl, 
and ſince recommended greatly to the world by Dr. Shaw | 
in his Chemical Eſſays. | . 1 


If any kind of wine, but particularly ſuch as has never 
been adulterated, be, in a ſufficient quantity, as that of 


in froſty weather, or be put into any place where ice 
continues all the year, as in our ice-houſes, and there 


ginally contained in the wine, will be frozen into ice, 


and will leave the proper and truly eſſential part of the 


Wane unfrozen, unleſs the degree of cold ſhould be very 
intenſe, or the wine but weak and poor. This is the prin- 


ing ſtick-lack in water. The ſkins of tinged grapes | 
might allo be uſed, and the matter of the turnſole pro- 
cured in a ſolid form, not imbibed in rags. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 211. See on the ſubject of this article 
Chem. Dict. art. Vine. Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, 
p. 441, &c. Miller's Gard. Dict. art. Vine. 
WIXEõ, conden/ing of, a phraſe uſed by Stahl, and ſome | 
bother writers, to expreſs what is more uſually called the 


| | 


ſtate, and much leſs ſubject to the various accidents that | 


1 
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When the froſt is moderate, the experiment has no dif. 
ficulty, becauſg not above a third or a ſourch part of the 


ſuperfluous water will be froze in 2 whole night; but if 


the cold be very intenſe, the beſt way is, at the end of 
a few hours, when a tolerable quantity of ice is formed, 
to pour out the remaining fluid liquor, and ſet it in an- 
other veſſel to freeze again by itſelf. | 

If the veſſel, that thus by 3 receives tlie ſeveral 
parcels of the condenſed wine, be ſuffered to ſtand in the 
cold freezing place where the operation is performed, 
the quantity lying thin in the pouring out, or otherwiſe, 
will be very apt to freeze anew; and if it be ſet in a 


warm place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws again, and 


ſo weakens the reſt. 'The condenſed wine therefore 
ſhould be emptied in ſome place of a moderate degree as 


to cold or heat, where neither the ice may diſſolve, nor 


the vinous ſubſtance mixed among it be congealed. But 
the beſt expedient of all is to perform the operation 
with a large quantity of wine, or that of ſeveral gallons, 
where the utmoſt exactneſs, or the danger of a trifling 
waſte, needs not be regarded. _ INE F 

If the wine now once concentrated, ſhould, by a long 
continuance in the freezing cold, be again congealed to 
the utmoſt (unleſs the cold were very ſevere indeed) and 
then again be drained from its ice, there, ſoon aſter this, 


falls to the bottom of the veſſel, a pure white powder or 
tartar, and even the icy part afterwards depoſits alſo a 


little of the ſame ſubſtance after thawing ; and after 
ſtanding two or three days, there is always more and 
more of this tartar precipitated, and that conſtantly the 
more in proportion as the :e was more auſtere, or leſs 
adulterated with ſugar, brandy, or the like; for theſe 
things contain no tartar. _ | 3 

The ice of the ſecond operation on a quantity of 1w7»2 
differs in nothing from that of the firſt, provided only 
that the wine was poured clear off from it, before the 
ice is ſet to melt, by which means it diſſolves into a clear 
phlegm. This ſhews the excellency of the operation; 
as it loſes not its eſſicacy upon repetition, but brings 
away mere water as well at laſt as at firſt, without rob— 


bing the wine of any of its genuine or truly valuable 
parts. The remaining unfrozen liquor is a real concen- 


trated Wine, as appears by its colour, conſiſtence, taſte, 


and ſmell, and is aQually become a nobler and richer 


wine than could have been procured without ſuch a con- 
trivance. _ 5 Et 

This operation, though it be perfect in regard to wines, 
yet does not ſucceed ſo well in regard to the malt-li- 
quors. The experiment has been fairly tried by Stah! 


on a gallon of ſtrong malt-drink, and the ſucceſs was as 
follows: the ice ſeparated in the firſt operation, when 


thawed by heat, reſolved into a liquor of the colour and 


taſte of ſmall beer; and the ſecond concentration aſford- 


ed an ice of much the ſame kind, which might have 


| Paſſed for ordinary {mall beer, but for a flaſhy watery 
taſte that manifeſtly predominated in it. The liquor un- 
frozen was but a pint and half by meaſure, but it was 
extremely rich and thick, and ſeemed very ſtrong and 
ſpirituous, aud perfectly aromatic, or highly flavoured. _ 


he conſiſtence was ſomething like that of a thin ſyrup, 
and it had a pleaſing ſoftneſs that ſheathed the acrimony 
of the ſpirit, and covered the bitter taſle of the hop. 


The mucilaginous nature, which is predominant in all 
malt-liquors, occaſions a great inaccuracy in this expe- 
riment, as not ſuffering the water to run clear, or be ſe- 


parated from the richer tincture of the malt, nor letting 


the condenſed liquor be obtained clean from the ice; but 


as the loſs occaſioned by this is not great, and the liquor 


is much cheaper than wine, if this ſhould ever come into 


uſe in the large way, the thawed liquor of the ice might 


be uſed again in a new brewing, and ſo the loſs of that 


part of the ſtrength which was carried away by the 
JJ ᷣ ᷣͤᷣ AAA 

ines in general may by this method be reduced to any 
degree of vinoſity or perfection. Thus, for example, if 
a wine of a moderate ſtrength hath a third part of its 


Water taken away, in form of ice, by congelation, the 


remaining part will thereby be doubled in ſtrength and 
goodneſs: for if we allow, in the better forts of wine, 
that one-third part, which is near the truth, is truly good 
or vinous, and two-third parts are nothing but water, 


one third part of the good 'wine being blended among 
the two-third parts of water, of no ſtrength or value; it 


follows, that if one of theſe third parts of water be taken 
away, and all the wine left, that which was before but 
one third wine, is now one half wine, no way reduced 
in its ſtrength, and therefore the whole muſt be ſtronger 
in that proportion, 

But if this operation of congelation be carried to the 
utmoſt, and N pracliſed on a large quantity of we, 
and with a very intenſe cold, and the ice taken away 


ſeveral times, and the wine, thus freed from a part 4 its 
oy , | : Watef, 
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water, again and again expoſed, it will be found that 


good wines will be reduced to one ſixth part of their ori- 


ginal quantity ; and the vintner will eaſily find out the 
uſe of this remaining ſixth part, which is a true quint- 


eſſence of wine, and will be of the utmoſt benefit, by 
mixing in it ſmall quantities with poor and low-flavoured 
wines, to meliorate and improve them; and even to con- 
vert the low-flavoured and leaſt valuable ones into 
thoſe very wines from which this condenſed part was pro- 
cured. 

This method is not practicable to advantage in the wine 
countries alone. Dr. Shaw aſſures us, that he has him- 
ſelf experimented it here, and with the uſe of proper 
freezing mixtures, has reduced wines in England to a 


much ſmaller quantity, in proportion to the whole, than 
It is evident | 


in the ſtrongeſt of Stahl's experiments. 
that, by how much the quantity is ſmaller, by ſo much 
it is richer and ſtronger, provided that the operation has 
been properly performed. The doctor afſures us, the 
noble eſſence or rob, thus prepared, is capable of work- 
ing almoſt miracles, by turning water into wine, and the 


like; but that, in order to its tucceeding well, there re- 
quires great care in the operator, when the congelation 


is repeated the lait times. Shaw's Chem, Ef. Stahl's 
Schediaſm. de Concentrat. Vin. 5 


Wine, fining of. See FiNING, and CLARIFICATION. 


Fining of wine is an operation relating to wine, which is 


practiſed in Germany in the following manner : they | 


have in ſome vaults three or four ſtoves, which they heat 


very hot: others make fires almoſt before every vat; by 
which means the muſt is made to ferment with great | 
vchemence. When the ebullition, fermentation, and | 


working ceaſe, they let the wine ſtand, and then rack it. 


This ning is only uſed in cold years, when the wine | 


happens to be green. 


Wine, forcing ef. See Forcing. 


The uſes of WINE are very great, not only as a drink, but | 
as a medicine. Several phyficians recommend it as an 


excellent cordial, and particularly ſerviceable in fevers, 
the lues venerea, &c. | | 


In a dietetical view, the moderate uſe of wine is of ſer- 


vice to the aged, the weak, and the relaxed, and to thoſe 


who are expoſed to warm and moiſt, or to corrupted air: 


in the oppolite circumſtances, it is leſs proper, or preju- 
dicial. | | | 


Mine abounds with the antiſeptic gas or fixed air, more | 
perhaps than any other vegetable ſubſtance ; and if the 


ateful taſte of it be added, it may well be ranked firſt 
in the liſt. of antiſcorbutic liquors. The uſe of wine 


may be known not to ſuit a perſon, when, after drink- | 
ing moderately of jt, his breath acquires a vinous ſmell; | 


when it occaſions ſour belchings and ſlight pains in the 
head; and when, after drinking it more plentifully 


than uſual, it produces ſtupefaction, nauſea, and drunk- 
enneſs of the moroſe, peeviſh, iraſcible kind. The diſ- 


eaſes, to which perſons of this deſcription, who perſiſt 


habitually in the free uſe of wine, are molt ſubject, are 


_ obſtructions in the liver, in the meſenteric glands, and 


in other abdominal viſcera, which are almoſt always ſuc- | 


ceeded by an incurable dropſy. 


' Thoſe who digeſt wine well do not ſuffer, or much leſs 


ſenſibly, the above mentioned effects of drinking it: | 
their drunkenneſs is accompanied with vivacity and joy; 

but exceſs injures even ſuch perſons ; their conſtitution 
(fays the author of the Chemical Dictionary) generally 
changes before ſixty years of age; and the inheritance of 
their old age is either a ſevere gout or palſy, ſtupidity, | 


imbecility, or an accumulation of theſe diſeaſes. 


Wine, conſidered as a medicine, 1s a valuable cordial in 
languors and debilities ; more grateful and reviving than | 
the common aromatic infuſions and diſtilled waters, par- 


ticularly uſeful in the low ſtage of malignant or other 
fevers, for raiſing the pulſe and ſupporting the vis vitz, 
promoting a diaphoreſis, and reſiſting putrefaction. 


'The acid obtained from wine by diſtillation, apparently 


of a different nature from the acetous, as well as from 


the native vegetable acids, ſeems to deſerve ſome regard, 
both as a medicine, and as a more elegant menſtruum, 


for iron and ſome other bodies, than the common acids. 


'There are five ſorts of wine employed in the ſhops as | 


menſtrua, for medicinal ſubſtances, viz. mountain, 


French white wine, Canary or ſack, Rheniſh, and red 
Port. og 


With regard to the medical differences of wines, Dr. 
Lewis obſerves, that the effeAs of the full-bodied are 
much more durable than thoſe of the thinner ; that all 
ſweet wines are in ſome degree nutritious ; the others 
not at all, or only accidentally ſo, by promoting appe- 
tite and ſtrengthening the organs concerned in digeſtion; 
that ſweet wines in general do not paſs freely by urine, 
and that they heat the conſtitution more than an equal 
quan of any other, though containing full as much 


pirit: that thoſe which are manifeſtly acid paſs freely | 
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by the kidneys, and gently looſen the belly; and that 
moſt of the red ones are ſub- aſtringent, and tend to re- 
ſtrain immoderate excretions. 

Pliny mentions Staphylus as the firſt who mixed wine 
with water; but Athenæus gives the credit thereof to 
Amphitryon, king of Athens. On this occaſion a fable 
was invented, that Bacchus, having been ftruck by a 
thunderbolt, and being all inflamed, was preſently caſt 
into the nymphs bath, to be extinguiſhed. 

The age of WINE is properly reckoned by leaves. Thus 
they ſay, wine of two, four, fix leaves, to ſignify a wine 
of two four, or fix, years old; taking each new leaf 
put forth by the vine, ſince the wine was made, ſor a year. 
Among the Romans, the age of wines was, as it were, 
the criterion of their goodneſs. Horace, in his odes, 
which one may call Bacchic ſongs, boaſts of his drinking 

Falernian wine, born, as it were, with him, or which 
reckoned its age from the ſame conſuls. 3 
Pliny mentions wines kept above one hundred years, and 
yet potable. Others he ſpeaks of kept two hundred 
years, which, by that time, were reduced to the conſiſt- 
ence of honey. But the moderns keep no wines to any 
ſuch age. Where they are kept the longeſt, as in Italy 
and Germany, there are ſcarce any to be found of above 
fiſteen leaves. In France, the wines that keep beſt, as 
thoſe of Dijon, Nantz, and Orleans, are e ere ſu- 
perannuated at five or fix years old. 5 | 
Mine kept in a cool vault, and well ſecured from the ex- 


ternal air, will preſerve its texture entire in all the con- 


ſtituent parts, and ſufficiently ſtrong for many years, as 
appears not only from old wines, but other foreign fer- 
mented liquors, particularly thoſe of China, prepared 
from a decoctiom of rice, which being well cloſed down 
in the veſſel, and buried deep under ground, will con- 
tinue, for a long ſeries of years, rich, generous, and 


good, as the hiſtories of that country univerſally agree 


in aſſuring us. 1 | 
Sir Edward Barry, in his Obſervations hiſtorical, criti- 
cal, and medical, on the Wines of the Ancients, ſug- 
geſts, that our beft modern wines, eſpecially thoſe of a 
delicate texture and flavour, may be more effectually pre- 
ſerved in earthen veſſels of a larger ſize than our bottles, 


well glazed externally and internally : that dry ſand is 


preferable for covering the bottles in the binns to ſaw- 
duſt; and that a ſmall anti-cellar, built before all large 


_ cellars, would be a conſiderable defence and improve- | 


ment. hy | 
WINE, diſeaſes of. All wines, malt-liquors, and vinegars, 
which are well made, and perfect in their kind, will 
grow fine of themſelves, barely by ſtanding ; ſo that if 
they do not thus grow fine in a reaſonable time, it is a 


ſign that they labour under ſome diſeaſe ; that is, they 


are too aqueous, too acid, too alkaline, or they tend to 
putrefaction, or the like. In all theſe caſes, which may 
properly enough be called the diſeaſes of wines, ſuitable 
remedies are required before the wines will grow fine. 
The molt general remedy hitherto known for all the diſ- 
eaſes of wines, is a prudent uſe of tartarized ſpirit of 
wine, which not only enriches, but diſpoſes all ordinary 
wines to grow fine. Shaw's Lectures, p. 209. | 
For a particular account of the different diſeaſes of wine, 
and their uſual remedies, ſee Miller's Gard. Dict. art. 


Maine; and Birch's Hiſt. Roy. Soc. vol. i. p. 156, &c. 
Wix xs, pricked. An eaſy method of recovering pricked 


' wines may be learned from the following experiment: 


take a bottle of red Port that is pricked, add to it half 


an ounce of tartarized ſpirit of wine; ſhake the liquor 
be found very remarkably altered for the better. 


acids and alkalies. All perfect wines have naturally ſome 
acidity, and when this acidity prevails too much, the 
wine is ſaid to be pricked, which is truly a ſtate of the 
wine tending to vinegar : but the introduction of a fine 
alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that of tartar, imbibed by ſpirit of 
wine, has a direct power of taking off the. acidity, and 
the ſpirit of wine alſo contributes to this, as a great pre- 
ſervative in general of wines. © If this operation be dex- 
terouſly performed, pricked wines may be abſolutely re- 
covered by it, and remain faleable for ſome time: and 
the ſame method may be uſed to malt-liquors juſt turned 
ſour. Shaw's Lectures, p. 214. . | 
WIE, laws relating to. By 1 Geo. II. ſtat. 2. cap. 17. 
no wine (except of the growth of Tuſcany, 'Turky, or 


the Levant), thall be imported in veſſels leſs than 25 gal- 


lons, on pain of forfeiture. By 18 Geo. III. cap. 27. 
no wines of the growth of Spain or Portugal, and no 


French wines, ſhall be imported in any ſmaller veſſel than 


a hogſhead, on pain of forfeiture. 
For the ſtamp · duties on wine-licences, ſee STAMP-=duties. 


By 30 Geo. II. cap. 19. no perſon ſhall fell wine by re- 
tail, or in leſs quantity than ſhall be equal to the mea- 
ſure of the veſſel in which the ſame hath been lawfully 


15 GC imported 
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well together, and ſet it by for a few days, and it will 


This experiment depends upon the uſeful doctrine of 


The diſtillation of wine-lees into ſpirit is conducted very 


WIN 


imported, without a licence renewed yearly, on pain of 
100l.; and every retailer of wine ſhall cauſe the word 


WINE to be legibly inſcribed in a viſible part in the front | 


of his houſe, vault, &c. under penalty of 10%. 

The lord chancellor, lord treaſurer, lord preſident, lord 
rivy-ſeal, and two chief-juſtices, or any three of them, 

Fall yearly ſet the prices of foreign wines ſold in groſs 3 

and any perſon offending againſt the ſaid aſſeſſment ſhall 

forfeit for every veſſel 40s. 28 Hen. VIII. cap. 14. 37 

Hen. VIII. cap. 23. 12 Ch. II. cap. 25. 


No perſon ſelling wine ſhall mix wines together, nor with | 


any other thing, on pain that the ſeller in groſs ſhall for- 


feit 100/. and the retailer 50/. 


By 5 Ann. cap. 27. 231 cubical inches ſhall be a wine 
gallon, 63 gallons a hogſhead, 126 gallons a butt or pipe, 
and 252 gallons a ton. | 

The nett duties on importation are as follow: for Por- 
tugal and Madeira wine 491. 145+ 4d. 28 ths per ton, by 


- Britiſh ſubjects, and 541. i3s. 4d. 2 Schs per ton, by 


aliens; for Spaniſh and Levant wines 5ol. 16s. 4d. 4 8ths, 


by Britiſh, and 55/. 155. 44. 4$ths, by aliens ; for French 


wine gol. 85. gd. :2ths, by Britiſh, and 104/. 75, gd. :3ths, 


by aliens; and for Rheniſh, Germany, and Hungary 
vines 541. 13s. 4d. 43ths by Britiſh, and 5g/l. 125. 44. 


3.*ths, by aliens. 


Wine, lees of, are the impurities thereof, or the thick ſe- 
diment remaining at the bottom of the caſks, whe: the 


Wine is drawn out. 


much in the ſame manner with that of the malt-waſh, 


when diſtilled with the mealy part in it: the principal | 


difference is on this account, that the oil of the malt 


being very nauſeous and diſagreeable, the utmoſt care is 


to be uſed to keep it back in all the proceſſes of primary 
diſtillation, and of reCtification z whereas, on the other 


and preſerved, and the managing of the buſineſs in ſuch 
a manner as at firſt orlaſt to procure and ſeparate all its 
valuable parts. The ſolid ley, here mentioned, is that 


uůſually ſold to the hatters in England, and is the ſame 
thing that in France and other wine countries the vine- 


gar-makers diſpoſe of in cakes, after they have preſſed 


out all the wine, and which was afterwards burnt, and | 


makes what Lemery and others call cineres clavellati; 


and the Engliſh gravelled aſhes, a fixed alkali ſalt-like 


pot-aſh. = „ | | | 
This ley, when uſed for diſtilling, ſhould be that of 


the French wines, and either ſuch as is newly preſſed, 


or has been well ſecured by packing in a cloſe manner in 
tight caſks, with ſome proper contrivance of dry ſand, 


or the like, to keep its external ſurface from the contact 
of the air, which is very apt to corrupt or putrefy it. 
If this ley is intended to be kept many months, it will 


be very proper to ſecure it by ſprinkling the layers as 


they are packed up with a little brandy. The expence | 
of this is nothing, for the brandy is recovered again in 


the operation. Shaw. 


WINE, oil of, a very precious liquid, kept as a ſecret in 
the hands of ſome dealers in ſpirits, and uſed to give the 
brandy flavour to ſpirits of leſs price. It is certain, that 


all the ſpirits we uſe take their flavour from the eſſential 


dil of the ſubſtance they are made from; that of malt is 


very nauſeous and offenſive, and renders the ſpirit hor- 
ribly diſagreeable, if not carefully kept back in the di- 


ſtillation of it; that of the grape, on the other hand, is 


extremely agreeable, ard is what gives the delicious fla- 


_ vour to French brandy z this therefore is to be carefully 


brought over among the ſpirit in diſtillation. _ 

This is that i f wine fo much celebrated among our 
diſtillers, and is for their uſe made ſeparate, and is of 
ſuch effect, that half an ounce of it will determine a 
pure and clear malt ſpirit to be French brandy, ſo as to 
{tand the teſt of the niceſt palate ; and all the trials that 
can be invented, provided the oil and the ſpirit have both 
been carefully made. | / 


cakes of dry wine lees, ſuch as are uſed by our hatters, 
and diſſolving them in fix or eight times their weight of 
water, they diſtil the liquor with a flow fire, and ſepa- 
rate the oil by the ſeparating pot, reſerving for this nice 
uſe only that which comes ever firſt Ahe oil that follows 
being coarſer, and more reſinous. To render this buſi- 


neis perſectiy ſucceſsful, there muſt be ſeveral Gage] 


hand, the oil of the wine lees being a very agreeable and | 
pleaſaut one, as much care as poſſible is to be taken to 
being it over with the ſpirit. Glauber has written pe- | 
culiar treatiſe on this ſubject, in which, without touch- | 
ing upon the moſt advantageous production of all, he 
has proved the work to be ſo very profitable, that the | 
whole uſually paſſes ſor one of his wild flights, rather 
than a ſolid buſineſs. | P 
The method of diſtilling a liquid ley for its ſpirit, is a 
thing very univerſally known; but the advantageous 
thing, on this baſis, is the diſtilling of a dry ley preſſed 


The manner of making the oil is this: they take ſome 


obſerved: 1. The ley muſt be of the right kind, that is; 
of the ſame nature with the French brandy propoſed to 
be imitated. 2. The malt ſpirit muſt be extremely pure. 
3. The doſe of the oil muſt be very well proportioned: 
and, 4: The whole muſt be artificially inked into one 
ſimple and homogene liquor. Theſe cautions all regard 
only the taſte, and beſide theſe, in order to come up to 
a nice counterfeit, ſeveral other particulars muſt be at- 
tended to; ſuch as the colour, proof, tenacity, ſoftneſs, 
and the like; ſo that, in ſhort, the operation has too 
much nicety in it to be hit off by every ordinary dealer, 
When this fine oil of wine is procured, it may be mixed 
into a quinteſſence, with pure diſtilled alcohol, or the 
totally inflammable ſpirit of wine, to prevent its growing 
diſtaſteful, rancid, or refinous ; and thus it may be long 
preſerved in full poſſe ſſion of its flavour and virtues. 

The ſtill bottoms, or remaining matter after the diſtilla- 
tion of this oil, will yield many productions to advan- 
tage, particularly tartar, and ſalt of tartar, as alſo an 


mals. Some kinds of lees afford all theſe in much greater 
quantity than others; the lees of Canary and mountain 
wines yield very little of them, and indeed, ſcarce any 


_ thoſe thin wines, that afford the ordinary brandies, yield 
them all "ery copiouſly, inſomuch, that ſometimes a ſin- 
gle hogſhead of dry and cloſe-preſſed lees will afford, by 


| this proceſs, three gallons of brandy, forty pounds of 


clean tartar, a large proportion of empyreumatic oil, 
and volatile ſalt, beſide full four pounds of good ſalt of 
tartar. It is not to be expected, however, that every 


Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery. 

Wine, piece of. See PIECE. | | „ 

WIN E-preſi, a machine contrived to ſqueeze the juice out 
of grapes, and conſiſting of ſeveral pieces of timber, va- 

nouſly diſpoſed, which compoſe three bodies of timber- 


| work, cloſely united to the axis, which ſerves as a ſwing 
whereby it may be moved by the vice. Of theſe there 


are different ſizes as well as different conſtructions; for 
an account of which, illuſtrated by figures, ſee Miller's 
Gard. Dict. art. WixE-pre/s. . 
WINE, priſage of. See PRISAGE. 
WINE, racking of. See RACK. 
WINE, ſpirit of. See SPIRIT, Ts 5 
WIR E.-ſpirit, a term uſed by our diſtillers, and which may 
ſeem to mean the fame thing with the phraſe /pirit of 


trade, 
ſpirit, when reduced to an alcohol, or totally inflamma- 
a very clean and fine ſpirit, of the ordinary proof- 


ſtrength, and made in England from wines of foreign 
growth. | th e | | 


The way of producing it is by ſimple diſtillation ; and it 
is never rectified any higher than common bubble- proof. 
The ſeveral wines of different natures, yield very different 
proportions of ſpirit; but, in general, the ſtrongeſt yield 
one-fourth, the weakeſt in ſpirits one-eighth part of 
proof - ſpirit; that is, they contain from a ſixteenth to an 


_ eighth part of their quantity of pure alcohol. 
l ines that are a little ſour, ſerve not at all the worſe for 
the purpoſes of the diltiller ; they rather give a greater 
vinoſity to the produce. This vinoſity is a thing of great 
uſe in the wine: ſirit, whoſe principal uſe is to mix with 
another that is tartarized, or with a malt-ſpirit, rendered 
alkaline by the common method of rectiſication. All 
the wine-ſpirits made in England, even thoſe from the 
French wines, appear very greatly different from the 
common French brandy ; and this has given our diſtillers 


a notion that there is ſome ſecret art practiſed in France, 
for giving the agreeable flavour to that ſpirit ; but this 


is without foundation, - 

When we diſtil Sicilian or Spaniſh wes, we do not pro- 
_ duce Sicilian or Spaniſh brandies; and the true reaſon 

of this is, that the wines which they diſtil on the 


they export as wines, | | 

Thoſe they diſtil are ſo poor and thin, that they will not 
keep many months, nor can poſſibly bear exportation. 
If we had in England thoſe poor wines they diſtil into 
brandy near Bourdeaux, Cognac, or up the Loire, there 
is no doubt but the ſpirit we made from them would be 
univerſally allowed to be French brandy. We have proof 
of this from ſome of the Scotch diſtilleries, where they, 
with no peculiar art, or ſecret method, procure from 


ſome of the poor pricked and damaged wines received 


there, brandy fo nearly reſembling that of France, that 
a good judge will ſcarcely be able to make the diſtinc- 
tion, Hus Run, and brandies therefore are the ſame 
thing, only with this difference, that the ſormer is the 


product of a rich wine, and the latter of a poor one ; — 
2 Th 


empyreumatic oil, and a volatile ſalt, like that of ani- 


tartar, or fixed ſalt at all; but the white French lees of 


parcel of this ley ſhould yield fully in this proportion. 


wine; but they are taken in very different ſenſes in the 
Spirit of wine is the name given to the common malt- 


ble ſtate; but the phraſe wine-ſþirit is uſed to expreſs 


ſpot into brandy, are very different from thoſe which 


the ſtandard-ſtrength of proof. It thus makes a very | 


WIN 


at the utmoſt, they differ only as our two home products, 
the cyder-ſpirit and the crab-ſpirit do. 

The wine-ſpirit, diſtilled in England, is not eaſy to be 
had pure and unmixed at our diſtillers, nor under a 
price almoſt equal to that of French brandy ; ſd that if it 
ever be required out of the trade, it is as well to uſe the 
French brandy, which will, in all caſes, ſerve the ſame 
purpoſes, unleſs where a high flavour or a copious eſſen- 
tial oil are required. All other ſpirits are carefully di- 
veſted of their oil in the reCtifications z but the wine- 
ſpirit is coveted only for its oil, and all that can be ob- 


tained is preſerved in this, its principal uſe being to give 


a flavour to a worſe ſpirit, and to cover the taſte of a 
diſagreeable oil in it. 


When a caſk of wine chances to turn ſour in private 
hands, it is worth while to diſtil it for the ſpirit. The 


lees alſo, if in any conſiderable quantity, will yield ſuch 


a proportion of the ſame ſort of ſpirit, as to render it 
worth while; and as the high flavour is not required in 
this intent, it will be beſt to draw off the ſpirit very 


gently, either by the cold or hot ſtill, and afterwards it 


may be reCtified without any addition, and reduced to 


clean and pleaſant ſpirit, though very different from the 


\ brandy from the ſame country whence the wine came. 


Shaw's Eſſay on Diſtillery, See SPIRIT. | 
WINE, pbiloſophic ſpirit of, in the writings of ſome che- 


miſts and phyſicians, a phraſe that often occurs as the 
name of a liquid prepared from wine, and endued with 
very remarkable properties. 


It is generally ſuppoſed that this was the ſame ſort of li- 
. quor, which we at this time call by the name of ſpirit of 


| Wi1Nzs, ſooming of. See STOOMING, + | 
Wines, /ow, in the Diſtillery, the term for the ſpirituous | 
Ts liquor diſtilled immediately from the fermented matter, 


wine; but this is a very erroneous opinion, and has led 


many into errors, about the operations in which it was 
concerned. It was truly no diſtilled liquor, but the ſpi- | 


rituous parts of wine condenſed and concentrated by the 
freezing of the more aqueous part. | 


and continued running ſo long, that the laſt of it is not 


at all inflammable. This liquor is afterwards reCtified to | 
prooſ-ſpirit of the ſtrength of brandy, and thence to a | 


rectified ſpirit, called alcohol, or ſpirit of wine, Shaw's 


Lectures, p. 216. 


By 24 Geo. III. cap. 46. from Nov. 1, 1784, the duties 


on low wines and ſpirits for home conſumption ſhall be | 


diſcontinued for two years, and new duties are ſubſti- 


tuted in lieu thereof, viz. for every gallon of fermented | 


walh brewed for extracting ſpirits for home conſump- 


tion, from malt, grain, or mixture therewith, to be paid | 


by the maker, 5d.; from any other ſort of Britiſh ma- 


terials, 4d. ; from melaſſcs or ſugar mixed therewith, | 


724. ; for every gallon of foreign refuſed wine, or fo- 


reign cyder or waſh prepared from foreign materials (ex- 


_ cept melafles and ſugar), or any mixture therewith, 10d. 


; feiting 10s. a gallon ; and no waſh for diſtilling ſpirits for 
home conſumption ſhall be removed from the veſſel in 


No wort or waſh in the poſſeſſion of a diſtiller ſhall be 


removed from his entered premiſes or concealed, on 
Pain of forfeiture, and of the diſtiller and receiver for- 


| which it was fermented, until the officer has gaged it, 


on pain of 200/. By the ſame act, the additional duties | 


upon rum aud ſpirits imported into Great Britain, being 


the produce of the Britiſh ſugar iſlands, and the addi- 


tional impoſts of the ſeveral 5 per cents. and all penal- 
ties in reſpect thereof, ſhall be ſuſpended for two years, 


from September 1, 1784. 


By 24 Geo. III. cap. 41. every diſtiller, or maker of low 


Wines or ſpirits for ſale or exportation, and every recti- 
lier of ſpirits, ſhall take out a licence, which ſhall be 
charged with a yearly ſum equal to the amount of one 


halfpenny a gallon cf the contents of every {till or ſtills 


of each deſcription, which ſhall have been in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſuch diſtiller or rectifier within the year, end- 


ing the 5th day of July in each year, previous to his 


raking out the licence. Every brandy dealer, or perſon | 
telling brandy or other ſpirituous liquors, not being a 


retailer, and not a rectiſier, ſhall take out a licence, and 


pay for the ſame 5/. Every maker of MR AD for ſale 
{hall pay for a licence 1/. 


ViNE, extemporaneous. A hundred weight of good treacle 


will produce, pe to the art of the diſtiller, from 
four to ſeven gallons of pure alcohol ; that is, from eight 
to fourteen gallons of the common- proof melaſſes ſpirit. 


The ſtill-bottoms have many uſes. The diſtillers ſcald 


and recover their muſty caſks with them, and they may 
be uſed for all thoſe purpoſes of cleanſing where argol is 
required. Mr. Boyle's acid ſpirit of winc, or a ſpirit very 
like it, may alſo be procured from them, and a matter 
analogous to that Beccher calls the media /ubfantia vini. 


This liquor gives a durable extemporaneous wine, 


bung of the caſk is cloſed up. 


WIN 


Wixes, domeſtic, are thoſe made of raiſins, commonly called 


SWEETS or made Wines, | 5 | 

In the Muſeum Ruſticum we have the following direc- 
tions for making raiſin wine: put thirty gallons of ſoft 
water into a veſſel at leaſt one-third bigger than ſufficient 
to contain that quantity; and add to it one hundred 
weight of Malaga raiſins, groſly picked from their ſtalks. 
Mix the whole well together, and cover it partly with a 
linen cloth. When it has ſtood a little while in a warm 
place, it will begin to ferment, and muſt be well ſtirred 
about twice in twenty-four hours, for twelve or fourteen 
days. When the ſweetneſs is nearly gone off, and the 
fermentation much abated, which will be perceived by 
the ſubſiding and reſt of the raiſins, ſtrain off the fluid, 
preſſing it, firſt by the hand, and afterwards by a preſs, 
out of the raiſins. Let this liquor be put into a ſound 
wine-caſk, well dried and warmed, adding eight pounds 
of Liſbon ſugar, and a little yeaſt ; and reſerving part of 
the liquor to be added from time to time, as the decline 
of the fermentation will give room. In this ſtate the 
liquor muſt remain for a month, with the bung-hole 
open; and having filled the veſſel with the reſerved li- 
quor, let it be cloſely ſtopped, and kept for a year or 
longer, and then bottled off. At the end of a year and 
a half it may be drank, but will improve for four or five 
years. 

Some ſaving may be made in 


the expence, by diminiſh- 


ing the quantity of raiſins and increaſing that of the ſu- 


gar in the proportion of four pounds of raiſins for one 
of ſugar; or by diminiſhing the proportion of both rai- 
ſins and ſugar, and adding clean malt-ſpirits, when the 
Any other large raiſins 
may be uſed, as well as the Malaga; but the thinner the 
ſkins and the ſweeter the pulp, the ſtronger will be the 


Wines | 


If this ine be perfectly ſermented, and kept a long 


time, ſo that no ſweetneſs remain, it will reſemble Ma- 


deira. . . | 1 

An artificial Frontiniac may be made of this wine, in 
which the proportion of ſugar or of malt ſpirits to the 
raiſins is large, and the whole body weaker : the muſ- 
cadel flavour being communicated by an infuſion of the 


flowers of meadow-{weet. In the making of this arti- 


ficial Frontiniac, the ferment ſhould be ſtopped, by 


cloſing the caſk and adding the ſpirit, while a conſider- 


able degree of ſweetneſs remains, and the wine may be 
drank after it has been a little while in the bottles. 
Cyprus wine may be imitated by the ſame means, uſing 
three or four pounds more of ſugar than the quantity 
above preſcribed, and ſtopping the fermentation, while 
a conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs remains. | 
Artificial mountain may be made by preſerving a ſmall _ 
degree of ſweetneſs, giving the nut-like flavour, and 


keeping the beſt kind of the above wine to a due age. 


The flavour may be obtained by the infuſion of the Flo- 


rentine orris root, powdered, with a very ſmall propor- 


tion of orange and lemon-peel ; and the wine may be 
rendered more dry or ſweet, by continuing the fermenta- 
tion for a greater or leſs time, and adding a correſpond- 
ing proportion of clean malt ſpirits, when the fermenta- 


tion is {topped ſooner. The adding of ſome of the ſtony 


ſeeds of the raiſins well bruiſed will give the nut-like 
flavour; and the putting in a part of the ſtalks will add 


a ſharpneſs, found generally in this kind of wine. 


The racy taſte of Canary, commonly called ſack, may 
be counterfeited by the addition of a proper quantity of 
the juice of white currant-berries to the wine, made with 
a large proportion of ſugar to the raiſins, and left very 
ſweet in the fermentation. But it is ſaid that a ſpirit, 

diſtilled from the leaves of clary and clean malt-ſpirits, 
put to the wine, will give it a very ſtrong reſemblance of 

ſack, It is ſaid alſo, that the juice of the bramble-ber- 

ries, added to the mixture of the wine, before the fer- 
mentation, will give both the colour and flavour of cla- 
ret: but in this caſe the quantity of raiſins ſhould be 
conſiderably diminiſhed, and that of the ſugar increaſed, 


as the fermentation muſt be continued till the ſweetneſs 


be wholly deſtroyed. wt 

Wines of this kind ſhould be kept at leaſt a year, before 
they are drank. | 

By 31 Geo. II. cap. 31. the act of the 3oth Geo. II. cap. 
19. is extended to fweetsz and no perſon is allowed to 
retail in any quantity leſs than twenty-five gallons /weets 
or made wines without a licence, under a penalty of 1001. 
By 24 Geo. III. cap. 41. the maker of any kind of ſweets 
(mead excepted) for ſale, ſhall pay for a licence 5/. 

For the duty on made wines, fee SWEETS to which 
duty are added, on its produce and amount, three 5/. per 


cents. by 19 Geo. III. cap. 25. 21, Geo. III. cap. 17. 
and 22 Geo, III. cap. 66. 


Wins is alſo a denomination, applied in medicine and 


pharmacy, to divers mixtures, or compoſitions, wherein 
the 
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the juice of the grape is a principal ingredient : ſuch as 


bitter, bleſſed, chalybeat, elecampane, emetic, hog-lice, 


pectoral, viper, &c, See VINUM, 
Wine of /quills. See BQUILLS. 
WiNE-meaſure. Sce MEASURE, and Laws relating to 


WINE. 


WINS E-, in Natura! Hiſtory, the name of a ſmall black 


fly, found in empty wine-caſks, and about toine- lees, and 
called by the Latins, B1B1O. 


It is produced of a ſmall red worm, very common 1n the 


ſediment of vine. 


The drippings of wine or beor-veſſels, the preſſings of 


the wine or cyder-preſs, the pots in which honey has been 
kept, and in which a little remains ſticking to the ſides, 
and turning ſour, all afford vaſt numbers of a ſmall ſpe- 


cies of worm or maggot. This is of a white colour, 


and has two hooks placed near the head; in ſhort, it re- 
ſembles, in all the parts, the maggot of the common 


fleſh-fly. Multitudes of theſe ſmall creatures live and 


move very briſkly about in theſe ſubſtances for ſeveral 
weeks together; but at the end ot that time, when they 
have arrived at their full growth, they enter into the 
nymph-ſtate under a covering or caſe made of their own 
ſkin, which dries, and becomes of a brown colour. 
Aſter eight or nine days in this ſtate, the caſe is opened 
by the falling off of a ſmall piece at the end, and the fl 


wings are not extended. 


It does not exceed the ſize of the head of a middling | 
pin; it is however very beautiful; the breaſt and body | 


are yellow, the reticulated eyes are red, and the wings 


have all the rainbow-colours. The beſt way of procur- | 
ing theſe little flies, which make a very beautiful mi- 


croſcopic object, is to keep the matter, in which the 


worms are placed, in a glaſs, covered down with a pa- 
per; as ſoon as the cover is taken off, at the time of their | 
being in the fly-itate, they riſe up at once in the form of | 
a cloud; enough of them for obſervation will however | 
remain about the ſides of the veſſel, When examined, | 
they are found to have all the regular parts of the larger | 
flies; their antennæ are oval and flatted, and their legs, | 
and every other part, are as elegantly perfect, as they | 


are ſeen to be in the molt elegant large fly. 


animalcules. Reaum. Hiſt. Inf. vol. ix. p. 82. 


WING, in Ornithology. See FEATHER, and FLYING. 


— 


The winzs are adapted for flight in all birds, except the 


dodo, oſtriches, great auk, and the penguins, whoſe 


winzs are too ſhort for the uſe of flying: but in the dodo 


and oſtrich, when extended, they ſerve to accelerate their | 
motion in running z and in penguins perform the office | 


of fins, in ſwimming or diving. The wings have near 
their end an appendage covered with four or five feathers, 


called the baſtard wing: the lefler coverts are the TEc- | 
TRICES : the greater coverts are thoſe which lie beneath | 
the former, and cover the quill-feathers and the ieconda- 


ries. The quill-feathers, or primores, ſpring from the 
firſt bones of the wings, are ten in number, and broader 


on their inner than exterior ſides : the ſecondaries are 
thoſe that ariſe from the ſecond part, or cubitus, are 


about eighteen in number, and equally broad on both 
ſides. The primary and ſecondary uing-feathers are 
called REMIGES. The tertials are a tuft of feathers 


longer than the ſecondaries, and cuneiform. The ſca- 


pulars are a tuft of long feathers ariſing near the junc-| 
tion of the wings with the body, and lie along the fides | 
of the back, but may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and raiſed | 


with one's finger. The inner coverts are thoſe that 


clothe the under ſide of the wing. | 1 
The wings of ſome birds are inſtruments of offence : the 
anhima of Marcgrave has two ſtrong ſpines in the front | 
of each wing; a ſpecies of plover has a ſingle one on 


each; as have alſo the whole tribe of jacana, and the 


gambo or ſpur- winged gooſe of Willughby. Pennant's 


Genera of Birds, pref. p. 4. 


ſtinctions of the genera of thoſe animals, under the an- 
cient general claſſes, 

Several ſpecies of flies, while they are in a ſtate of reſt, 
or only walking, ſhew ſeveral regularly diſtinct manner, 
of carrying their wings. The much greater numbers 
however, carry them in a parallel or plain poſition : ſome 
being perpendicular to the length of the body without 


7 


covering it, others covering the body without covering 


— 


placed beyond the ſecondaries, near the junction of the 
voings with the body. This, in water-fowl, is generally 


WixGs, among the Fly-claſs, afford ſeveral ſubordinate di- 


| 
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one another: the wings of others croſs one another on 
the body of the animal, ſome of which round them. 
ſelves there, the upper wing being more elevated on the 
middle of the body than on the ſides. Some flies have 
their wings placed on their backs, and applied againſt 
one another, in a perpendicular poſition : the wings of 


others are applied obliquely againſt their fides and meet 
above the body by their inner edges, forming a kind of 


hollow roof under which the body is placed; others ſorm 
at their junction on the back a flat depreſſed roof, and 
others again have them meeting under their bellies, 

The ſtruCture of the wings of different flies might alſo 
furniſh matter of farther diſtinctions. The greater part 
of them are of a fine ſtructure, and repreſent the fineſt 


gauſe, and are equally tranſparent, or nearly ſo, in all 


parts. Some flies, however, have wings of a leſs degree 
of tranſparence, and ſome even opake ones. Others of 
the four-winged flies have obſcure ſpots alſo diſtributed 
near their very tranſparent texture; ſuch are the wings 
of the ſcorpion-fly; and ſome of the two-winged flies 
have vzngs partly opake, partly pellucid, the opake ſpots 
being ſeparated by tranſparent lines. Reaumur's Hiſt, 
Inf. tom. iv. p. 136, &c. 


WinGs of butterflies, The beautiful wings of this genus 


of inſects, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the fly-kind, 


| | fly | by their not being thin and tranſparent, like them, but 
makes its way out. The fly is extremely ſmall when its | 


thicker and opake. This opacity in them is owing only 
to the duſt which comes off of them, and ſticks to the 
fingers in handling them, and it is alſo to this duſt that 


they owe all their beautiful variety of colours. The 


earlier naturaliſts, ſor this reaſon, diſtinguiſhed theſe in- 


ſes by the appellation of ſuch as had farinaceous wings. 
The ule of the microſcope has taught us, that this duſt 
is not the reſult of ſome other ſubſtance broken into 
fragments; but every particle of it is a regularly figured 


body, made for the place and order it has in the cover- 
ing of the wing. 15 | 


The ſeveral ſpecies of butterflies, and even the different 
parts of the ſame wing, afford theſe bodies of different 
| ſhapes and figures. Moſt of the authors who have 

written of microſcopic objects, have given the figures of 


the principal varieties of theſe ; but no one has given 


I ſo many as Bonani in his Micrographia, in which work 
It is not known whether they are oviparous or vivipa- | 

rous; but this is to be obſerved, that they give us great | 
light into the origin of animalcules in different fluids. 
Since we ſee in theſe the evident courſe of nature in 
their origin, what prevents but that there may be num- 
bers of flies yet ſmaller than theſe, whoſe eggs may be 
depoſited in the fluids in which we find our microſcopic 


the figures of the various kinds take up four quarto 


plates. | 8 


It has been the general cuſtom of authors to call theſe 
feathers; but they are by Mr. Reaumur, with much 


greater juſtice, called ſcales. Their ſtructure has no re- 


ſemblance to that of feathers, for they are little flat and 
thin bodies, of more or leſs length, and always having 
a ſhort pedicle which enters into the ſubſtance of the 


WING. | EO HE 
When the wing of a butterfly is viewed by a microſcope, 


the arrangement of theſe ſeveral bodies in it is ſeen to 
be extremely beautiful and regular. 'The ſcales lie as re- 
gularly and evenly one over another, as the tiles on a 
houſe, or the ſcales on the fiſh-kind, every ſeries of them 
covering a ſmall part of that ſeries which runs below it. 


The upper and under part of the wing are equally fur- 
niſhed with theſe, and there is no ſpecies of this crea- 
ture, in every wing of which there are not ſeveral figures 


of. thete ſeales in ſeveral parts. 
The ſtructure of the wing itſelf, which ſupports theſe 


ſeveral ſcales, hairs, &c. is very worthy our attention. 
In order to examine this, it is neceſſary to rub off all the 
duſt or ſcales. We then find that the wing itſelf is 
framed of ſeveral large and ſtrong ribs, which all take 


their origin at that part where the wing is fixed to the 
body, and thence extend themſelves along the ſeveral 
ſides of the wing. The largeſt and thickeſt of theſe ſur- 


rounds the outer edge of the wing, the largeſt next to 
this extends itſelf round the interior edge, and the others 
direct their courſe along the middle of the wing, and 


then divaricate and become ramiſied in the manner of 


the ribs in the leaves of plants. The ſubſtance whieh | 


connects and fills up the ſpaces between theſe ribs, is of 
ſo peculiar a nature, that it is not eaſy to find any name 


to deiign it by, at leaſt there is no ſubſtance that enters 


the compoſition of the bodies of the larger animals, that 
is at all analogous to it: it is a white ſubſtance, tranſ- 
parent and friable, and ſeems indeed to differ in nothing 
from that of the large and thick ribs, but in that it 18 
extended into thin plates ; but this is ſaying but little to- 
ward the determining what it really is, ſince we are as 


much at a 'loſs to know by what name to call the ſub- 


ſtance they are compoſed of. Malpighi indeed calls them 
bones; but though they do ſerve in the place of bones, 
rendering the wing firm and ſtrong, without making it 
heavy, and are, when cut tranſverſely, found to be hol- 


low; yet, when ſtrictly examined, they do not appear to 


have any thing of the ſtructure of bones, but appear 
rather of the ſubſtance of ſcales, or of that ſort of _ 
| | = perſe 
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perfect ſcales, of which the covering of thoſe inſects 


which we call cruſtaceous is compoſed. | 

The wings of butterflies, thus large, and thus light, are very 
well able to ſuſtain them a long time in the air, and thus 
they might be expected to fly better than moſt other in- 


| ſets; but many people have obſerved the irregular manner | 


in which theſe inſects uſually fly, which is not ſtraight for- 
ward, but up and down, and to one fide and the other: 
this has been ſuppoſed owing to ſome imperfection of 


the wings; but, in reality, it is their great perfection 


that enables the creatures to do this, and this manner of 


flying is abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of their | 
life, as birds of many kinds are continually after them | 
while they are on the wing; and it is a pleaſant fight to ob- 


ſerve, in what manner this ſort of dodging motion in 
the butterfly diſappoints the bird that flies {traight at it, 
and often preſetves it ſafely for a long way together. 


The beautiful variety of colours, ſeen in the wings of | 
theſe inſeCts, is owing to the ſcales and feathers. Reau- | 


mur's Hiſt. Inſ. vol. i. part i. p. 285, Kc. 
WINGS of gnats, Theſe are of a very curious ſtructure, 

and well worthy the uſe of the microſcope, to ſee them 
diſtinctiy. 


| Tt is well known that on touching the wings of butter- 
flies, a coloured powder is left on the fingers, which, |. 
though to the naked eye it appear a mere ſhapeleſs duſt, | 


yet when examined by the microſcope, it is found to be 
very regularly figured beautiful bodies, encompaſſed with 


a furbelow of long feathers, and with. veins or ribs that | 


ſeem to ſtrengthen them, in form of feathers or ſcales, 


or ſometimes beſet with prickles : theſe are of various | 


figures, and all of them very elegant. The generality of 
flies have nothing of this kind; but the cloſe examination 


of the wings of the gnat will ſhew, that they are not 


wholly deſtitute of them ; they are much more ſparingly 
beſtowed indeed upon the gnat than on the butterfly ; 
but then they are arranged with great regularity. Be- 
- tween the ribs of the wings there is extended a very thin 
tranſparent membrane, full of little black ſharp-pointed 
| Hairs, ranged throughout wih the utmoſt regularity. 
The wings in different. forts of gnats are very different; 
ſome have à border of long feathers, others of ſhort 


ones, and others have none at all. Reaumur's Hiſt. Inf. | 


vol. iv. p. 577. Baker's Microſc. 8vo. 1743. p. 204. 
Wins, warbling of the, See WARBLING | _ 
Wines, in Heraldry, are borne ſometimes ſingle, ſome- 

times in pairs, in which caſe they are called conjoined; 

when the points are downward, they are ſaid to be in- 

verted ; when up, elevated. {RE os at | 
Wins, ala, or. axilla, in Botany, the angle which the 
leaves of a plant, or the pedicles of the leaves, form 
with the ſtem, or a branch of the plant. | . 
This angle is commonly acute, and always turned up- 

Ward. It has its name from its reſembling the angle 

which the wings of a bird form with the body; or rather 
from the angle which a man's arms make with his trunk; 

which is called ala, wing. 


WIN Gs, in Gardening, & c. denote ſuch branches of trees, | 


or other plants, as grow up alide of each other. 


Quintiny ſays, the term is particularly applied to ar- 
tichokes, whoſe wings, or ale, are the leſſer heads, or | 


fruits, that grow up with the principal one on the ſame 
Wings, ale, in the Military Art, are the two flanks, or 
extremes of an army, ranged in form of battle; being 


the right and left fides thereof, and including the main | 


body. F 


The cavalry are always poſted in the wings, i. e. on the | 


flauks, on the right and left fades of each line; to cover 
the foot in the middle. 


Pan, one of Bacchus's captains, is ſaid to have been the 


firſt insentor of this method of ranging an army; 
_ whence, fay they, it is, that the ancients painted him 
with horns on his head; what we call wings, being by 
them called .cornua, horns. This, at leaſt, is certain, 
that the method of arranging in wings is very ancient. 
The Romans, we know, uſed the term ale, or wings, for 
two bodies of men in their army; one on the right, the 
other on the left, eonſiſting each of four hundred horſe, 
and four thouſand two hundred foot uſually, and wholly 
made up of confederate troops. Theſe were deſigned to 


cover the Roman army, as the wings of a bird cover its | 


body, 


The troops in theſe wings they called alares and alares | 
copie ; and we, at this day, diſtinguiſh our armies into | 


the main body, the right and left wings. 
WinGs are alſo uſed for two files, that terminate each 
battalion, or ſquadron, on the right and left. The pikes 
| uſed to be ranged in the middle, and the muſqueteers in 
the wings. * 
Wines, in Fortification, denote the longer ſides of horn- 
works, crown-works, tenailles, and the like outworks, 
Vol. IV. Ne 402. | 
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including the ramparts and parapets, with which they 
are bounded on the right and left, from the gorge to 
their front. eee e 15 5 
Theſe wings, or ſides, are capable of being flanked, ei- 
ther with the body of the place, if they {und not too 
far diſtant, or with certain redoubts; or with a traverſe - 
made in their ditch. 3 ati | 
Wines, in Sea-Language, denote thoſe parts of a ſhip's 
hold, which are neareſt to the ſides, or fartheſt removed 
from the middle of her breadth. 42 

IVings are alſo the ſkirts or extremities of a fleet, when 
it is ranged into a line a-breaſt, or when bearing away 
upon two ſides of an angle, | 


4 


It is uſual alſo to extend the wings of a fleet in the day- 
time, in order to diſcover any enemy which may fall into 
their track. To prevent ſeparation, however, they are 
commonly ſummoned to draw nearer to the centre of the 
ſquadron before night, by a ſignal from the commander 
in chief, which is afterwards repeated by ſhips in the in- 
tervals, Falconer. 1 | 


t. Michael's, is the name of a military order in 


Wing 1 gooſe, See GOOSE. 
WiN, 


1165 or, according to di Michieli, in his Teſoro Mi- 
litar. de Cavalleria, in 1171. Its inſlitutor was Al- 
phonſus Henry I. king of Portugal; and the occaſion 


Was a victory gained by him over the king of Savil, and 


is Saracens; for which he thought himſelf beholden to 


St. Michael, whom he had choſen for his patron in the 
war againſt the infidels. OT 


gold. Their rule was that of St. Benedict; the vow 
they made was to defend the Chriſtian religion, and the 


borders of the kingdom, and to protect orphans. Their 


motto, Quis ut Deus? 


WINGED, in Botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems of 
plants as are furnithed, all their length, with a fort of 


membranous appendage. 


Several kinds of thiſtles have winged ſtalks, and branches. 
WINGED leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of divers little leaves, 


ranged in the ſame direction, on each fide of a rib or 


ſtalk, ſo as to appear no more than one and the ſame 
leaf, Such are the leaves of agrimony, acacia, aſh, &c. 
WINGED /eeds, are ſuch as have down or hairs on them; 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows them to a di- 
ſtance. Ze | | 
Wines o falt... See STAEK:2 nin dls 
WIN Ep, in Heraldry, is applied to a bird, when its wings 
are of a different colour, or metal, from the body. 
Winged is alſo applied to any thing repreſented with 
wings, though contrary to its nature; as winged, or - 
ing hart, &c. | oo 5 5 
WINNOW, ſigniſies 2% fan, or ſeparate corn from the 
chaff. by wing. | 


WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons, or quarters of the 


year. 


diſtance from the zenith of the place is the greateſt, and 
ends on the day when its diſtance is at a mean between 
tho graatet and hae”. e 
Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of this ſeaſon; it is proved, 
in aſtronomy, that the ſun 1s really nearer to the earth 


in winter than in ſummer. The reaſon of the decay of 


heat, &c. ſee under HeaT., e 
Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other ſea- 

ſons, return twice every year; but all other places have 
only one winter in the year ; which, in the northern hemi- 
ſphere, begins when the ſun is in the tropic of Capri- 


pic of Cancer: ſo chat all places in the ſame hemiſphere 
| have their winter at the ſame time. . 
WINTER, among Printers, that part of the printing-preſs, 
ſerving to ſuſtain the carriage, &c. Sce PRIN TIN G- 
1eſs. | 
WinTER's-bark, Cortes WiNTERI, or WINTERANUS. 
See CoR TEX. | 3 | 

This is one of the largeſt foreſt-trees upon Terra del 
Fuego, often riſing to the height of fifty feet. Dr. So- 


lander has given an accurate botanical deſcription of it, 


illuſtrated by a figure, in Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. v. p. 
46, &. Its leaves are ever-green, ſmooth, oval, and 
entire: the flowers conſiſt of ſeven petals, with from 
fiſteen to thirty ſtamina, and from three to ſix germina, 
terminating in as many ſtigmata; each germen becomes 
a ſeed - veſſel, containing ſeveral ſeeds: the bark of the 
trunk of the tree is externally grey, and very little wrin- 


kled. The pieces of this bark brought over by 3 Dol- 
ifferent 


phin are about three or four inches ſquare, 
degrees of thickneſs, from one-fourth to three-fourths of 
an inch. It is of a dark brown cinnamon colour, an 
aromatic ſmell if rubbed, and of a hot, pungent, ſpicy 

15H taſte, 


Portugal, inſtituted, according to the Jeſuit Mendo, in 
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The banner they bore was a wing reſembling that of tbe 
archangel, of a purple colour, encompaſſed with rays of 


——ä— u 


Hinter properly commences on the day when the ſun's 


corn; and in the ſouthern hemiſphere, when in the tro- _ 


WIR 


taſte, which is laſting on the palate, thoughimparted lowly. | 


A watery | ſtruel * 
tion of green vitriol. An infuſion of two ounces, coarſely 
powdered, yielded on evaporation two drams and twen- 
_ ty-ſour grains of extract: the ſame quantity, with rec- 
tified ſpirit, afforded two drams of extract. © 
This bark, though much celebrated as an antiſcorbutic 
by the firſt diſcoverers, is unknown in the praCtice of 
phyſi ; the canella alba, which is totally different from 
it, 


no quantity having been brought to Europe, except as a 
curioſity, till the return of the ſhips ſent out on an ex- 
pedition to the South Seas. be | 

From ſome experiments on this bark by Dr. Morris, it 

appears to be an aſtringent of a particular kind, and, 
therefore, like 
and that water 1s the proper diſſolvent of it. 


It is hoped that this tree, no leſs uſeful than elegant, 


may be cultivated in our country, where it would proba- 


bly grow luxuriantly as in a much warmer region 'than | 
its own, and furniſh, not only a valuable ever-green, 


bearing our ſerereſt winters, but alſo a valuable medi- 
eine. Med. Obſerv. ubi ſupra. US”: 
WinTER-berry, prinos, in Botany, a genus of the heran- 
dria monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower 
hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into fix 
ſmall plain ſegments ; it hath one wheel-ſhaped petal, 


with no tube, cut into fix plain ſegments; it hath ſix 
 awl-ſhaped ſtamina, ſhorter than the peta}, terminated | 


by obtuſe ſummits, and an oval germen fitting upon the 


ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma z the germen after- | 


wards turns to a round berry, containing fix feeds. 
There are two ſpecies; the one growing naturally in 
Virginia, the other in Canada. 55 55 
WinTER-b/oom. See AZALEA. 
WIN TER-cherry. Sce CHERRY. 
| WinTER-creſſes. See CRESSES. 


 WinTER-green, pyrola, in Botany, a genus of the decandria| 


monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the flower has 
a permanent empalement cut into five parts; it has five 
roundiſh concave ſpreading petals, and ren awl-ſhaped 
\ ſtamina, terminated by large nodding ſummits, with two 
riſing horns, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſlender 


| ſtyle, which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a 


chick ſtigma : the germen becomes a roundiſh deprefſed 
five-cornered capſule, with five cells opening at the an- 
ples, filled with ſeeds. Linnzzus enumerates fix, and 
Miller four ſpecies. . | 


'Che greater round-leaved winter-green, or pyrola rotundi- 
Folia major, is ordered by the College of Phyſicians to be 


uſed in medicine, and is generally brought over from 
Switzerland with other vulnerary plants, in which claſs 
it is ranged, and by ſome greatly commended, Miller. 
WINTER-green, ivy-flowering. See RALMIA. . 
WinTER-green, with cFickweed flowers. See TRIENTALIS. 
WINTEX-Heyning, in our Statutes, a ſeaſon between the 
_ eleventh day of November, and the three-and-twentieth 
of April, which is excepted from the liberty of common- 
ing in tbe foreſt of Dean, &c. Stat. 20 Car. II. cap. 3. 
HBlount. Mt ate RR che 26, TION Re IR. 
'W1NTER-9quartcys. See QUARTERS. | 
 WixTER-722, among Huſbandmen, ſigni 
or till the land in winter. : 
WINTER- ſelſtice. See SOLSTICE, 


WINTER ANIA, in Botany, a genus of the dodecandria Þ 


monogynia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the calyx hath 
tree lobes; the petals are five; the anther are ſixteen, 
joined to a pitcher-ſhaped nectarium; the fruit is a three- 
celled berty, containing two ſeeds, . | 
There is one ſpecies, viz. the winterania caneila of Lin- 
næus. The inner bark of this tree, which grows in the 
low lands of Jamaica, and other American ilands, called 
CAN LL A alba and white CINNAMON, is brought over in 


the form of quills, and has hitherto been rarely employed]. 


in medicine, unleſs as a ſubſtitute for WIN TER's bark, 
which it much reſembles, and has been commonly miſ- 


taken for. The London college has now received it in| 


two olficinal compoſitions, for alleviating the ill flavour 
of aloes; and the Edinburgh in their tinctura amara. 
WIN'TONLE rotulus. See Rorutus. | 


 WIOCHIST, among the Indian Natives of Virginia, is 


their prieſt, who is alſo generally their phyſician; and is 


the perſon in the greateſt honour amongſt them, next to 
their king, or great war-captain. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 454. 
ſect. 1. | | | 
drawn through the hole of an iron, into a thread, of a 
ſineneſs anſwerable to the hole it is paſſed through. 
Wires are frequently drawn fo fine, as to be wrought 
along with other threads of filk, wool, or hemp: and 
thus they become a conſiderable article in the manufac- 
"tarts. oy 14 6 n 


infuſion of it ſtruck a black colour with a ſolu- 


having been confounded with it in the ſhops; and 


to be of uſe in ſeveral manufactures; 


mar gently moved by water. Theſe thinner pieces are 
lies to FALLOW, | 


WIRE, WIAR, Wirz, or Wrrt, a piece of metal, | 


WIR 


The metals moſt commonly drawn into tbire are gold, 
ſilver, copper, and iron. And hence we have gold wire, 
filver wire, iron wire, &c. See Goth Wire, and Duc- 
TILITY. Tg TS" e 6.5.0, 
Winx, /ilver, is the fame with gold wire, except that the 
latter is gilt, or covered with gold, and the ont is not. 
There are alſo counterfeit gold and ſilver wires: the firſt 
made of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, then co- 
vered with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder” of 
copper ſilvered over, and drawn through the iron, after 
the ſame manner as gold and filver ice. 
By 10 Ann. cap. 26. a duty is impoſed on all pilt wire 
made in Great Britain of 8d. an ounce, and on filver wire 
64. an ounce, troy weight: which duties are liable to 
the three five. per cents. of 19 Geo. III. cap. 25. 21 
Geo. III. cap. 17. and 22 Geo. III. cap. 66. The duty 
muſt be paid in 6x weeks after entry on pain of double 
duty. The places of making wire muſt be entered at the 
next oſſice, on pain of 20l.; and the penalty of obſtruct- 
ing officers in ſurveying, &c. is 200. An allowance of 
one-fifth is made for waſte in reducing the big wire to 
ſmall wire. Removing wire before it is ſurveyed ineurs 
a penalty of yo/.; and unſurveyed wire is to be kept fe- 
Parate, on pain of 10l.; and the puniſhment of con- 
cealing wire, &c. is a forfeiture of 20/. The wire made 
ſhall be entered every month, on oath, on pain of 100/. 
By 15 Geo. Il. cap. 20. the ingots or bars, deſigned for 
gilt wire, are to be weighed in the preſence of the ex- 
eiſe officer, and marked after the gold is laid on, under 
a forfeiture of 20]. wb ö 
By 15 Geo. II. cap. 20. and 22 Geo. II. cap. 36. no ſo- 
reign embroidery, or gold or ſilver brocade, thread, lace, 
fringe, or work made thereof, or of copper, braſs, or 
other inferior metal, or gold or ſilver wire, or plate, ſhall 
be imported. And by 10 Ann. cap. 26. if any perſon 
| ſhall export any gold or filver thread, or lace or fringe 
made of plate wire ſpun upon ſilk, he ſhall have a draw- 
back after the rate of -5s. a pound avoirdupois, of ſuch 
fiiver thread, lace, or fringe, and of 6s. 
ſuch gold thread, lace, or fringe. 1 be. 
For regulations concerning the true making of gilt and 
filver wire, ſee the ſtatute 15 Geo. II. cap. 20. and for 
prohibiting the ſelling or working up of foreign gold or 
filver lace or thread, ſee 22 Geo. II. cap. 35. | 
WiRE, braſs, is drawu after the ſame manner as the for- 
- mer. Of this there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the divers 
kinds of works. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of 
muſical inſtruments, as ſpinets, harpſichords, mani- 
chords, &c. HAR e OREN TM - 
The pin-makers 


likewiſe uſe vaſt quantities of wire of 
ſeveral ſizes, to make their pins of. See Pin. 
Wis, iron, is called, by the French, fil. 4archal; the 
reaſon of which, their authors are not agreed about. 
That celebrated etymologiſt, M. Menage, derives it from 
filum & aurichalcum ; but others, more converſant in the 
commerce thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal, 
the firſt inventor thereof. 82 15 8 
Iron wire is made from ſmall bars of iron, which are 
firſt drawn out to a greater length, and to about the 
thickneſs of one's little finger, at a furnace, with a ham- 


| bored round, and put into a furnace to anneal for twelve 
hours. A pretty ſtrong fire is uſed in this operation. 
After this they are laid under water for three or four 
months, the longer the better ; then they are delivered 
to the workmen, called rippers,' who draw them into 
wire through two or three holes. After this they anneal 
them again for ſix hours, and water them a ſecond time 
for about a week, and they are then delivered again to 
the rippers, who draw them into wire of the thickneſs of 
a large packthread. They are then annealed a third time, 
and then watered for a week longer, and delivered to the 
ſmall wire-drawers, called overhouſe-men. | 
In the mill where this work is performed, there ate ſe- 
veral barrels hooped with iron, which have two hooks 
on their upper ſides, on each whereof hang two links, 
which ſtand a- croſs, and are faſtened to the two ends of 
the tongs, which catch hold of the wire, and draw it 
through the hole. The axis on which the barrel moves 
does not run through the centre, but is placed on one 
ſide, which is that on which the hooks are placed, and 
underneath there is faſtened to the barrel a ſpoke of 
wood, which they call a ſwing/e, which is drawn back a 
good way by the cogs in the axis of the wheel, and draws 
back the. barrel,” which falls to again by its own weight. 
| The tongs hanging on the hooks of the barrel, are by the 
workmen faſtened to the end of the wire, and by the 
force of the wheel, the hooks being pulled back, draw 
the wire through the holes. | 
The plate in which the holes are is iron on the outſide, 
and ſteel on the inſide ; and the wire is anointed with 


| train-oil, to make it run the eaſier. The | 


84. a pound of 9 


Win For the ſeveral manners of drawing gold | 
ee 


. 
o 


of that column. 
WiRE of Lapland. 


make wire of. See Iron | 
WiazEs of aſteriæ, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by | 


U 


WI I 


The firſt wire-mill in England 
man at Sheen, near Richmond, in 1563. 
For the tenacity of iron wire, ſee IÄdxx̃. [ 
There are various ſizes of this wire from J an inch, to 
e of an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed for 
ſtringing muſical inſtruments, particularly hacpſichords, 


plalterics, &c. 135 ROT, 
Vaſt quantities of iron wire are brought yearly. hither 
from the Baltic; and are partly ſpent at home, and part- 
ly exported to France, &c. 3 axq 


and ſilver, fee DucTiLITY, and Gol p- ire. 
The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, 
being the ſofteſt, and tougheſt, is uſually preſerved. to 

IRE ſupra. . | 
authors to a ſort of extraneous fotlil belonging to the 
ASTERTZ, and being a ſort of branches from the body 


have a ſort. of ſhining ſlender ſubſtance in uſe among 


them on ſeveral occaſions, which is much: of the thick- | 


neſs and appearance of our ſilver-wire; and is therefore 


called, by thoſe who do not examine its ſtructure or ſub- 
| ſtance, Lapland-wire. 


The people of this miſerable country find many uſes in 


every thing nature has afforded them, and, among. the 


reſt, that ſpecies of ſtag called the rein-deer, which is 
the moſt frequent animal among them, is not only ſec- 
viceable in furniſhing them with meat, cloaths, houſes, 


and the means of carriage and travelling; but its bones 


WISDOM, /aptence, uſually denotes a 


make many of their moſt neceſſary utenſils; and the | 


ſinews, which are all carefully ſeparated in the eating, 
are, by the women, after ſoaking in water, and beating, 


ſpun into a ſort of thread, which is of admirable fine- 
neſs and ſtrength, when wrought to the ſmalleſt fila- 
ments; but when larger, is very ſtrong, and fit for the 


- purpoſes of ſtrength and force. I heir wire, as it is called, Wir is alſo an appellation, given to perſons poſſeſſed of 


is made of the fineſt of theſe threads, covered with tin. 


The women do this buſineſs, and the way they take is to 


melt a proce of tin, and placing at the edge of it a horn 


with a hole through it, *they draw theſe ſinewy threads, | 


covered with the tin, through the hole, which prevents 
their coming out too thick covered. 'This drawing is 


fee ene with their teeth, and there is a ſmall piece of 
0 


ne placed at the top of the hole, where the wire is 
made flat, ſo that we always find it rounded on all ſides 
but one, where it is flat. ö 


This wire they uſe in embroidering their cloaths as we 
do with gold and ſilver; and they oſten ſell it to ſtrang- 
ers, under the notion of its having certain magical 


virtues. Scheffer, Hiſt. Lapland. 


fined knowledge of things, immediately preſented to the 


mind, as it were by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of 


_ ratiocination. | N | 
In this ſenſe, wiſdom may be ſaid to be a faculty of the 
mind, or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof. 


* 
* 


Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed in a mo- 


ral ſenſe, for what we call prudence or diſcretion; which 
conſiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, aud a conduct 
anſwerable thereto. Wy bes 35 
The ſchool-divines ſometimes reſtrain wiſdom to the 
knowledge of the more ſublime and remote objects, as 
that of God, &c. In which ſenſe, theology is properly 
ſaid to be wiſdom. og 15 | 


The Latin word for w:i/dom is ſapientia, 5 which literally 


expreſſes the ſenſe of taſting; to which wiſdem is ſup- 


poſed to have ſome conformity. The aght, and other 
ſenſes, only repreſent to us the ſurface of things: taſte 
goes. deeper, and penetrates into the ſubſtances; ſo that 
what, e. gr. to the feeling ſeemed cold, to the taſte will be 
found hot: ſo wi/dom, ariſing from a deep attention to 
our ideas, goes farther, and frequently judges other- 


wiſe than the common apprehenſions of men would 
reach to. : | | 


WIS T, W1sTa, a quantity or meaſure of land among our 


Saxon anceſtors; of different dimenſions, in different 
places. In the Monaſticon, it is ſaid to be half a hide, 


or ſixty acres: in an old chronicle of the monaſtery of 


Battle, it is ſaid to be forty-eight acres. 


: 


WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, according to Mr. 


Locke, in the aſſembling, and putting together, of thoſe 
ideas with quickneſs In, variety, wherein can be found 
any reſemblance or congruity; whereby to make up plea- 
ſant pictures, and agreeable viſions, in the fancy. 


This faculty, the ſame great author obſerves, is juſt the | 
_ contrary of judgment, Which conſiſts in the ſeparating | 
carefully from one another, of ſuch ideas wherein can | 
be found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being miſ- 


led by Gmilitude, and, by affinity, to take one thing ſor 


another: and hence he accounts ſor the reaſon of that | 


was ſet up by a Dutch- | 


The ſavage inhabitants of Lapland 


higher and more re- | 


wir 


common obſervation, that men who have much wit and 
prompt memories, have not always the cleareſt judgment, 
er Asepeſt n. nf 5G, ji LL YT 
It is the metaphor, and alluGon, wherein, for the moſt 
part, conſiſt Be ets and pleaſantry of witz 


- 


| - which ſtrikes in ſo lively a manner on the fancy, and is 
therefore ſo acceptable to all people, becauſe its beauty 


appears at firſt ſight, and there is required no labour of 

thought, to examine what truth or reaſon there is in it. 

The mind, without looking any farther, reſts ſatisfied | 
with the agreeableneſs of the picture, and the gaiety of A 
the imagination; and it is a kind of affiont to go about 
to examine it by the ſevere rules of truth, or reaſon. 
| Whence it ſhould ſeem, that wit conſiſts in ſomething 

that is not perfe&ly conformable to them. Eſſay on Hu- 

man Underſt. book. ii. chap. xi. ſet. 2. 10 

Another ingenious writer has obſerved upon Mr. Locke's 
deſcription of wit,. that every reſemblance of ideas is 

not that, which we call wit, unleſs it be ſuch an one, 

that gives delight and ſurpriſe. 'Theſe two properties, 

he ſays, ſeem eſſential to wit, more particularly the lat- 
ter of them. In order, therefore, that the reſemblance © 

in the ideas be wit, it is neceſſary they ſhauld not lie 

too near one another in the nature of things; for where 
the likeneſs is obvious, it gives no ſuiprize. SpeCtator, 

vol. i. N 62. Mgt VVV 

From this account of the nature of wit, it is eaſy to per- 

ceive what good reaſon Cicero had ſor ſaying (De Orat. 

lib. ii. cap. 54) Mit is a thing not to be learned: it is the 
offspring of nature, and proper effect of a bright and 
lively fancy. Cicero reduces wit to two kinds, viz. ca- 
villatio, which, in our language, may be called continucd 
wit, or HUMOUR, and dicacitas, which may be termed 

conciſe wit, or JESTING. 8 

For the nature of wit in general, the different kinds of 

it, its uſe to an orator, and the manner in which it 

ought to be conducted, ſee Ward's Orat. vol. ii. p. 195; &c. 


— 


the faculty called wit, eſprit. „ 
A French author, who, in 1695, publiſhed a Treatiſe of 
Mit, du Bel Eſprit, lays down four characters thereof. 
1. A man, who, with an open air, and eaſy motions, 
affects thoſe he converſes with agreeably ; and on any 
ſubject that preſents itſelf, advances new thoughts, and 
adorns them with a ſprightly turn ; is, all the world over, 
a wit. 5 | 5 3 
2. Another, who, leſs ſolicitous about the choice and 
delicacy of his ſentiments, knows how to make himſelf 
valued by I know not what elevation of diſcourſe z who 
draws much attention, and ſhews great vivacity in his 
ſpeaking, and readineſs in his-anſwers; is likewiſe ac- 
knowledged a wit. | 4 . 5 
3. A third, who takes leſs care about thinking, than 
about ſpeaking well; who affects fine words, though 
perhaps low and poor in matter; who pleaſes by an eaſy 
pronunciation, and a.certain tone of voice, 1s placed in 
the ſame rank. = „„ 5 | 
4. Another, whoſe chief aim is not to make himſelf 
eſteemed, ſo much as to raiſe mirth and laughter; who 
jokes pertinently, rallies pleaſantly, and finds ſomething 
to amuſe himſelf with in every petty ſubject ; is likewiſe 
allowed a wt. x A CAT nt 
Yet, it may be obſerved, that in all theſe caſes, there is 
nothing of real wit, as above defined; but the whole 
is imagination, or memory at molt : nay the whole is no 
more than what temperament may give. 5 
A true wit, mult have a juſt faculty of diſcernment; muſt 
have, at the ſame time, both great energy, and peculiar 
delicacy, in his ſentiments ; his imagination muſt be no- 
ble, and at the ſame time happy and agreeable z his ex- 
preſſions polite and well turned; without any ng of 
parade or vanity in his diſcourſe, or his carriage. It is 
not at all eſſential to a wit, to be ever hunting after the 
brilliant; ſtill ſtudying fine thoughts, and affecting to ſay 
nothing but what may ſtrike and ſurpriſe. | 
This is a fault very frequent in dramatic perſons : the 
duke of Buckingham rallies it very juſtly. | 
What is that thing which we Heer wit docall? } 
„ 'Tis when the wit of ſome great writer ſhall | 
66 80 overflow, that is, be none at all, 4 
„ That ev'n his fools ſpeak ſenſe ——.” | 
Humour, ſay our critics, is the genuine wit of comedy. 
Wir, child. See Chil D-H/t. 5.40 


Eaſt Indies to a fiſh common on thoſe coaſts, and ſcem- 

ing to be of the tænia kind. It is of the ſize of our ; 
common whiting. Its back is ſtraight and even, and its 

belly prominent; its ſnout is pointed ſomewhat upwards, 

and tail forked, It has one lingle ſpine or-prickle-on. its. 

back, and has a long belly-fin reaching from the head to 


near the tail; its whole body is ſtriated, and it has two 
| long 


W1rT<fi/h, in Jchthyology, a name given by the Dutch in the 8 * 
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Again, old, bilious perſons, are thoſe moſt frequently 
ſuppoſed to have the faculty; the nervous juice in them 


n 
* 


ſuch a dubious erime; if the conttaty evidence were not 
_ alſo extremely ftrong. Wherefore (ſays judge Black- 
ſtone), it ſeems to be the moſt eligible way to conclude, 
with an ingenious writer of our own ("ry Ne 117.) 


though one cannot give credit to any particular modern 
inſtance of it. Some readers will, however, probably} 
_ diffent from this inference of Mr. Addiſon, and the opi- 
nion of the learned judge, and incline to conſider wwitch-! 
raft in general as a ſpecies of impoſture. See Mi61-] 
- EXAN, and MikkcLE sg. ener 
What the writers in favour of the opinion advance, as 


All living t 


ſtances of animals exhaling ſweet or ſtinking ſmells; or 
of infeCtious diſeaſes conveyed by effluvia, &c. in con-. 
ration tei .... J 

Now, of all — of an animal body, the eye, we know, 
is the quickeſt. It moves with the greateſt celerity, and 
in all the variety of directions. Again, its coat and hu- 


neſs the rays of light it ſo copiouſſy receives) The eye, 


parts. The fine humours of the eye mutt be continually 
- exhaling. The heat of the pervading rays will rarefy 
and attenuate them: and that, with the ſubtile juice, or 
Ipirit of the neighbouring optic nerve, ſupplied, in great 
- abundance, by the ny of the brain, muſt make a 
fund of volatile matter to be difpenſed, and, as it were, | 
determined by the eye. „ 1 
Here, then, we have both the dart, and the hand to fling 


4 mence, and the other with all the ſharpneſs and activity, 
one would require. No wonder if their effects be 


- Juices, and the delicacy, coarſeneſe, &c. of the object 
it falls on. | EN | | 

This theory, it is ſuppoſed by many, may account for“ 
- - ſome of the phenomena of witchcraft, particularly of that 


always been eſteemed the chief ſeat, or rather organ, of 
_ witchcraft ; though, by moſt, without knowing why, or 
. whecefore : the effect was apparently owing to the eye; 

but how, was not dreamed of. Thus, the phraſe; to 
| have an evil eye, imports as much as to be a witch. And 


affected by it; becauſe t | 
0 Juices incoherent, and their fibres deficate; and ſuſcept- 


wir 


wong filaments or beards hanging from its ſnout, and is | 
a very fine and deſicate fiſh. Ray. xy. 
WIr / is alſo the name given by the Dutch to an Eaſt 
Indian fiſhy called by Mr. Ray, ALBUI A Indica, 9 
WITCH haz/e, in Botary. See HEI. 
Wircg- craft, the erime of N e women. 
Many think there may be ſome foun 

call faſcination, and witcheraft. era 
- 5nſtances, and hiſtories to this purpoſe ; which it would, 


ation for what we 


Not be fair to ſet aſide, merely becauſe they are not re- 
cConeileable to our philoſophy: but, as it happens, there 
ſieems to be ſomething in philoſophy to countenance fome | + 
of them. 511 24 ) 3+. . Ya 7 * 1. 0 | g 
Indeed, the ridiculous ſtories that ate generally told, ande 
the many impoſtures and deluſſons that have been diſco- 


vered in all ages, are ſufficient to demoliſh all /faith' in 


that in general there has been ſuch a thing as witchcraft, 


* 


their 1 as follows: | 
i 


: 
« 


oſition of the emittent and recipient parts. 
This, indeed, is inconteſtible; nor need we produce in- 


mours are permeable as any other part of the body (wit- 


therefore, no doubt, emits its effluvia like the other 


it. The one furniſhed with all the force and vehe- 


great! r 


Do but conceive the eye as a ſling, capable of the ſwiſt- 
eſt and intenſeſt motions and vibrations: and, again, as 


communicating with a ſource of ſuch matter, as the ner- 
vous Juice elaborated in the brain; a matter ſo ſubtile 


and penetrating, that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtantaneobſly | | 
through the ſolid capillaments of the nerves; and ſo ac- 
tive and foreible, that it diſtends and convulſes the muſ- 
cles, and diſtorts the limbs, and alters the whole habi- 
tude of the body, giving motion and action to a maſs of 


inert, inactive matter. A projeCtile of ſuch a nature, 


flung by ſuch an engine as the eye, muſt have an effect 
wherever it ſtrikes; and the effect will be limited and 
modified by the circumſtances of diſtance, the impetus 

of the eye, the quality, —_— acrimony, &c. of the| 


branch called FASCINATION. It is certain the eye has 


hence Virgil | 
Neſcio quis tenerot oculus mibi faſeinat agnas, + | 


being depraved, and irritated by a vicious habitude of 
pou and ſo rendered more penetrating and malignant. 
na 


young perſons, 2 children and girls, are moſt |” 
pores are patent, their| 


eir 


| difpleaſed; provoked, irt 


We have innumerable | 


ngs, they fay, emit effluvia, both by theſ 
breath, and the pores of the fkin. All bodies, there- 
- fore, within the ſphere. of their perſpiratory, or expira- 
tory effluvia, will be affected by them; and that, in this 
or another manner, according to the quality of the ef- 
fluvia; and in this or that degree, according to the diſ- 


Geo, II. cap. 5. See CON URATIo cx. 
Wi1TCH of” Endor, in Biblical Hiſtory, a woman who had 
a familiar ſpirit, and who was employed by Saul to con- 

' ſult the deceaſed Samuel concerning the iſfue of his con- 
- teſt with the Philiſtines. See 1 Sam. xxviiii 
The explication of this part of facred hiſtory has great'y 
perplexed commentators and critics. Some, in defer. 


* ; 


" ible. | Accordingly the witcheraft, mentioned by Vitgi, 


only reaches to Ye tender Eimbs; | 
Laſtly, the faculty is ouly exerciſed when the'perſon is 
t | 


produce the effect at a diſtance, That the eye has fome 
very conſiderable powers, is paſt diſpute, : 


The ancient naturaliſts affure us, that the baſilifl, and 
opoblepa, kill other anjmals merely by ſtaring at them. 


If this fail of credit; a late author aſſures us to have ſeen 
a mouſe 3 round a large ſnake, which ſtood look. 
ing earneſtly at it, with its mouth open : ſtill the mouſe 
made leſs and leſs circles about it; crying all the while, 


as if compelled thereto, and, at laſt, with much ſeem. 
75 ing reluctance, ran into the gaping mouth, and was im. 
med Sers th 


diately ſwallowed. 


Who has not obſerved à ſetting-dog; and the effects of 


its eye on the partridge ? The poor bird, When once its 


2 


"eyes meet tho E of the dog, ſtands as if confounded, re- 
| gardleſs of itſelf, and ealily lets the net be drawn over 

it, We remember to have read of ſquirrels allo ſtupe- | 
fied, and overcome, by a dog's ſtaring hard at them, and 
thus made to drop out of the trees into his mouth. 


* 


That man is not ſecure from the like affeckion“, is mat- 


ter of eafy obſervation. Few people but have, again 
and again; felt the effects of an angry, a fierce, a com- 


FT age 


manding, a. diſdainful, a laſeivious, an intreating eye, 
&c. "Theſe effects ot the eye, at leaſt, make a kind of 
%%% area A Es ag 

* 


juration and witch-craft' are repealed by a late ſtatute, 


x 


and no perſon'is to be proſecuted ſot any fuch ci ime, 9 


ence to the authority of the ancient fathers of the Chriſ- 


tian church, who aſcribed to magicians and necromancers 


the power of calling up the fouls of the dead, have given 


a literal + we evict of this hiſtory, and ſuppoſed that - 
Samuel actua i 


8 to Saul. But to this opinion 
it has been juſtly objected, that it is repugnant to the 
order of the natural world, and to the doctrines of re- 
velation reſpecting the ſtate of the dead. It cannot be 


PY 


ſuppoſed conſiſtent with a juſt reverence of God to be. 
| Heve, that he has ſubjected the fouls of the departed 


(not excepting thoſe of the 'moſt eminent ſaints and pro- 


Phetey, to be remanded back from their diſtinct abodes, 


y the practice of the moſt execrable rites and at the call 


of ſome of the vileſt mortals, and compelied to reveal 


what he has feen fit to conceal. Natural reaſon confirms 


the ſuffrage of Scripture, when it brands the whole ma- 
gic art, to which evocations of the dead, and all necio- 
mantic divinations appertain, as founded in impoſture. 
Others, who cannot admit that witches are able to dil- 


turb the ſouls of good men, much leſs of prophets, ate 


nevertheleſs of opinion, that theſe wretched women can 


cauſe the devil to counterfeit the fouls of the dead; and 


that in the cafe before us, an evil ſpirit appeared before 
Saul in the likenefs' of Simuet. See Patrick oni Sam. 
- XXVIik, 12, But tliis opinion gives an unwarrautable ad- 


vantage for the ſupport of idolatry to thoſe impoſturcs 
that were practiſed by heathen ſorcerers and diviners. 
Beſides, the very apparition of a fpiritual and incorpo- 
real being, and the giſt of prophecy, are real miracles, 
and cannot take place but by divine appointment: and 


laſtly, the hiſtorian calls the appearance to Saul, Samuel, 


which he could not do with truth, if it was no other 
than the devil, who here appears, not as a tempter, but 
as a very ſevere reprover of impiety and wickedneſs. 


Many learned men have, therefore, maintained, that it 
was neither Samuel, nor an evil ſpirit, who here appear- 


ed to Saul; but that the whole was the work of human 


impoſture. In ſupport of this opinion, it may be plead- 


ed, that the woman, to whom Saul applied to call up 
Samuel, was merely a VENTRILOQU1ST, poſſeſſing an 
art very ſerviceable to thoſe who counterfeited the an- 
ſwers of the dead. This opinion, however, like the 
foregaing one, conttadicls the ſacred hiſtorian, who not 


| only repreſents the Pythoneſs as affirming, but hjmſelt 


affirms, that ſhe ſaw Samuel, and that Samuel ſpoke to 
Saul: nor has he dropt the leaſt hint, that it was not 
the real Samuel of whom he was ſpeaking, 
Others have ſuppoſed, that the appearance of Samuel to 
Saul was a divine miracle: though whether the miracle 
conſiſted in raiſing Samuel, or in preſenting an image or 
repreſentation of him before Saul, it is not necedary to 
determine. Accordingly, the apparition mult be rr 
| W ed, 


9 


| |, irritated, Rec; it requiring ſome 
extraordinary ſtreſs and emotion of mind to dart a pro- 
per quantity of the eſſluvia, with a ſufficient impetus, to 


The old laws made in England and Scotland againſt con- 


„ 


2 
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ed, not to the power of inthantment, but to the im- | 
mediate appointment of God, as a rebuke and puniſh- 
ment to Saul: This opinion is maintained by Dr. Wa- 


terland, in his Sermons, vol: ii. . 267. and defcrided by 
Dr. Delany in his Life of David; but combated by Dr. 
Chandler, with objections which, as far as they affect 
the ſcripture hiſtory of this matter, are anſwered or ob- 
viated by Mr. Farmer, in his Diſſertation on Miracles, 
p- 486, &c. : 
WITCHES-+utter, a name given by the common people of 
England to a ſort of TREMELLA growing on the bark of 
old trees, inform of a corrugated membrane, 
WITHERNAM, in Law, a repriſal, or taking of other | 
oods or cattle, in lieu of thoſe unjuſtly taken and eſ- 
Pined, or otherwiſe with-holden. 
The word is compounded of the Saxon wither, contra, 
againſt ; and nam, captio, taking. See Naam. 
Where goods are taken by colour of diſtreſs, and driven 
to a hold, or out of the county, ſo that the ſheriff can- 
not, upon replevy, make deliverance thereof, to the party 
_ diſtrained ; in this caſe the writ of capias in withernam, 
or de vetito namio, is iſſued, directed to the ſheriff, for 
the taking as many of the party's beaſts, as he did thus 
_ unlawfully reſtrain ; or as much goods of his, till he has 
made deliverance of the firſt diſtreſs: and, therefore, 
goods taken in withernam cannot be replevied, till the 
_ original diſtreſs is forth-coming. 0 
WI TRHERNAMu, homne capto in. See HoOMINE. ON | 
WITHERS of a horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder-bones 
at the bottom of the neck and main, towards the upper 
art of the ſhoulder. | 
Theſe parts ſhould be well raiſed and pretty ſtrong, for 
this is a ſign of ſtrength and goodneſs in the horſe. They 
keep the ſaddle from coming forward upon the hoiſe's 
ſhoulders and neck, which immediately galls and ſpoils 
| him. A hurt in this part is very difficult to cure, and, | 
for this reaſon, they ſhould be lean” rather than fleſhy, 
as they are then leſs ſubject to be bruifed and hurt by the 
ſaddle. | | 9 85 
hen there are ſores on the withers, the cauſe muſt be 
Jooked to, in order to determine a proper cure, and pre- 
. vent a return. If the hurt be cauſed by the largeneſs of 
the ſaddle-bands, provided that it be not too great, it 
may eafily be cured by the following remedy : take the 
whites of ſix eggs, beat them with a piece of alum as 
dig as an egg for a quarter of an hour, or till the whole 
is reduced to a thick ſcum or froth; let the ſwelling be 
rubbed well with this mixture, and then covered over with 
more of the froth; this is to be left to dry on, and the 
application is to be _—_— every ten or twelve hours; 
- notwithſtanding that the heat and ſwelling remains this, 
by degrees, will take place, though not at firſt. 
dhe hart be great, recourſe muſt be had to bleeding; 
and this may be repeated after two days, if the ſwelling 
and inflammation continue. | 
If a tumor, with great inflammation, follow a bruiſe 
with the ſaddle-bows, the part affected is to be rubbed 
with lime-water, and covered with a lamb's ſkin, the 
- woolly part next the back: after the waſhing, the oint- 
ment, well known among our farriers by the name of 
the duke's ointment, is to * applied; and if the tumor 
inclines to ſuppurate, the ointment muſt be waſhed off 


with a mixture of vinegar and water warmed, mixed | 


with a handfal of ſalt to every quart of it: an ointment 
is then to be made of half a pound of populeon, and a 
quarter of a pound of black 2 and as much honey: 
theſe are to be thinned with a large glaſs of ſpirit of 
wine, and the part is to be well rubbed with ſome of 


this three or four times a-day, covering it afterwards 
with a lamb's ſkin. 


and pigeons-dung, which does as well. 


W1THERS of the bow of a ſaddle, in the Manege. See 
Bow. | 


« WrTHER-band, in the Manege, a band or piece of iron | 


laid underneath a ſaddle, about four fingers above the 
_ withers of the horſe, to keep tight the two pieces of 
wood that form the bow. | by 
WiTHER-wrung, in the Manege. A horſe is ſaid to be 
-wither-wrung, when he has got a hurt in the withers; | 
which ſort of hurts it is very hard to cure. See W1- 
THERS, /upra. | | 
WITHERING, in Medicine. See AR1DURA. 
 WiTHERING of a cow, is when, after calving, ſhe does | 
{0 = caſt her cleanſing, which if not timely remedied will | 
ill her. | 
WITH, a large ſpecies of WII Low, fit to be planted | 
upon high banks and ſides of ditches, within reach of 
the water, or on the weeping ſides of hills. | 
WITNESS, reftis, a perſon who certifies, or aſſerts the 
truth of, any fact. 
All witneſſes are deemed competent, who, having the uſe. 
7 Vol. V. NY 402. 


Wirunss, attic. See ATTIC. 
Trial by WiTwNessEs, in Law, is a ſpecies of 


WITFTTENA-gemot, among our Saxon 


Some uſe, inſtead of this ointment, | 
a poultice made of powder of cummin-ſeed, linſeed-oil, | 
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of their teaſon, are neither infamous hor intereſted il 
%% GEIILIEIEE. 
Among the Romats, it was 2 cuſtom to pull or pinch 
the ears of witneſſes preſent at any ttanſaction; that they 
might remember it when they were called to give in 
their teſtimony. Two eye-witneſſes, or de viſu; not ſuſ- 
pd, are to be deemed a concluſive proof. | 
alſe witneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes, &c. in England; 
are puniſhed with the pillory ; in ſeveral other countries; 
with death. See Per3ury, SUBORNATION, &c. 
In a ſynod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the year 320, 
it was decreed, that there ſhould be ſeventy-two wit- 
neſſes heard, to condemn a biſhop ; which was called /i- 
bra teſſium, a pound of 8 Accordingly there 
were ſeventy-two witneſſes heard againſt pope Marcelli- 
nus; who, ſays the hiſtorian, erant cleft libra cccigua. 
Anciently there were ſynodal witneſſes, teſtes ſynodales, in 
each pariſh, choſen by the biſhop, to inquire into the 
hereſies, and other crimes, of the pariſhioners ; and to 


make oath thereof on the relics of the ſaints. See Sy- 


trial, without 
the intervention of a jury. This is the only method of 
trial known to the civil law; in which the judge is left 
to form in his own breaſt his ſentence upon the credit 
of the witneſſes examined: but it is very rarely uſed in 
our law, except only that when a widow brings a writ of 
_ dower, and the tenant pleads that, the huſband is not 
dead; this is, in favour of the widow and for greater 
expedition, aliowed to be tried by witneſſes examined be- 
fore the judges; and alſo in ſome other caſes mentioned 
by fir Edward Coke, as, to try whether the tenant in a 
real action was duly ſummoned, or the validity of a chal- 
lenge to a juror: who obſerves, that in every caſe the 
affirmative muſt be proved by two witneſſes at the leaſt. 
Blackſt. Com. book iii. p. 330. | 
Anceſtors, a term lite- 
rally ſignifiying a council, or aſſembly of ſages, or wiſe 
men; applied to the great council of the land, in later 
days call PARLIAMENT. See GEMOTE. | 
In the Saxon times this was the chief court of the king- 
dom, where all matters, both civil and criminal, and 
thoſe relating to the revenue, were determined. In ci- 
vil and criminal matters, it was a court, in the firſt in- 
| ſtance only, for facts ariſing in the county where it ſat; 
but it heard and determined cauſes from all other coun- 
ties, by way of appeal. To this court were ſummoned 
the earls of each county, and the lords of each leet, as 
alſo the repreſentatives of towns, who were choſen by 
their burgetles. | Tor e = 
WITW ALL, a common Engliſh name for the great ſpot- 
ted W 00D-peckter, the picus varius major of authors. 
WOAD, 2/atzs, in Botany, a genus of the tetradynamia fali- 
_ quoſa claſs. Its e e are theſe: the empalement of 
the flower is compoſed of four oval coloured leaves, 
which ſpread open and fall away; the flower has four 
oblong petals placed in form of a croſs, narrow at their 
baſe but broad and obtuſe at their ends: it has ſix ſta- 
mina, four of which are as long as the petals, the other 
two are ſhorter; theſe are terminated by oblong lateral 
ſummits; it has an oblong compreſſed germen, crowned 
by an obtuſe ſtigma; the germen becomes an oblong 
compreſſed pod with one cell, having two valves incloſ- 


ing one oval compreſſed ſeed in the centre. There are 
four ſpecies. - -- JC | 
The broad-leaved woad is cultivated in ſeveral parts of 
England for the purpoſes of dying, being uſed as a 
foundation for many of the dark colours. | 
This is a biennial plant, which flowers in July, and 
whoſe ſeeds ripen in the beginning of September. As 
the goodneſs of woad conſiſts in the ſize and fatneſs of 
the leaves, the only method to obtain it of this quality 
is by ſowing the ſeed upon ground at a proper ſeaſon, 
allowiog the plants proper room to grow, and keeping 
them clean from weeds. The foil ſhould not be too 
light and ſandy, nor too ſtiff and moiſt, but a gentle 
hazel loam, whoſe parts will eaftly ſeparate, This ſhould 
be ploughed juſt before winter, and laid in narrow high 
ridges; in the ſpring ploughed again croſſways, and laid 

in ſimilar ridges: when the weeds begin to grow, it 
ſhould be well harrowed to deſtroy them. In June the 

ground ſhould be ploughed a third time, with narrow 
furcows, and ſtirred as deep as the plough will go; and 
the weeds, as ſoon as they appear, deſtroyed by har- 
rowing. Toward the end of July or Auguſt, it ſhould 
be ploughed the laſt time and laid ſmooth : and when 
there is a proſpect of ſhowers, harrowed for receiving 
the ſeeds, which ſhould be ſteeped one night in water, 
and ſown eicher in rows with the drill plough, or in 
broad-caſt, and in this laſt mode of ſowing well harrow- 
ed in. The plants, from good ſeeds and in a favourable 


15 1 ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon, will appear in a fortnight, and in a month or five | 


weeks be fir to hoe. In the hrſt hoeing, they ſhould be 


ſeparated to the diltance of three or four inches, and at 
the laſt to 6x inches: the ground ſhould be hoed a ſecond 


time in October. In the middle they will need hoeing 
again, both for deſtroying the young weed: and ſtirring 
the ſoil. The ground thus treated will remain clean till 
the firſt crop of woad is gathered, after which, and alſo 
after the gathering of each crop, it will be clean, and 
the plants thrive the better. If the land, in which this 
ſeed is ſown, ſhould have been in culture before fo: 
other crops, and be not in good heart, it will require a 
dreſſing of rotten dung, which ſhould not be laid on till 
the laſt ploughing before the ſeeds are ſown, and ſpread 
only as the land is ploughed. The quantity of dung 
ſhould not be leſs than twenty loads to each acre. 


which, like the green from indigo, changes in the air to 
(a bluc. his istone of the niceſt proceiles in the art of 
dying, and docs not well ſucceed in the way of a ſmall 
experiment. TVT 
Aſtruc propoſes the manufacturing of freſh woad leaves 
in Europe, after the fame manner as the indigo plant is 
manufactured in America; and thus preparing from it 
a blue fecula ſimilar to indigo, which from his own ex- 
periments he has ſound to be practicable. Such a ma- 
nagement would doubtleſs be accompanied with ſome 
advantages, though poſhbly.wwoad ſo prepared might loſe 
thoſe qualities which now render it, in a large buſineſs, 
preferable on ſome accounts to indigo, as occafioning 
greater diſpatch when once the vat is ready, and giving 
out its colour leſs haſtily, ſo as to be better fitted for 
dying very light ſhades. Neumann's Chem. by Lewis, 


The beſt ground will not admit of being ſown with woad | p. 437, &c. 


more than twice, and if it is oſtener repeated, the crop 
ſeldom pays the charges of culture. 


* 


The time for gathering the crop is according to the ſea 


ſon; but it ſhould be performed as ſoon as the leaves are 
fully grown, while they are perfectly green. If the land 


is good, and well huſbanded, it will produce three or | 


four gatherings; but the :wo firſt are the beſt. An acre 


of land will produce a ton of wad, and, in a good ſea- | 


ſon, near a ton and a half. 


When the planters intend to ſave the ſeeds, they cut two 
crops of the leaves, and then let the plants ſtand till the | 


next year for ſeed ; but if only one crop is cut, and that 


merely of the outer leaves, the plants will grow ſtronger, | 


or produce a much greater quantity of ſeeds. "Theſe 


ſeeds are kept two years, but it is beſt to ſow new feeds | 


when they can be obtained. When the pods turn to a 
dark colour, the ſeeas ſhould be gathered; for this pur- 
poſe the ſtalks may be reaped like wheat, and ſpread in 
rows upon the ground; and in four or five days the ſeeds 
will be fit to threſh*out, provided that the weather be 
Ay. 


Some feed down the leaves of woad in winter with ſheep; 


a practice which Mr. Miller condemns. Miller's Gard. 


3 Dictionat y- 


Ioad grows wild in ſome parts of France, and on the 
coaſts of the Baltic ſea : the wild woad, and that which 
is cultivated for the uſe of dyers, appear to be of the 
ſame ſpecies. | 8 
The preparation of woad for dying, as practiſed in 
France, is minutely deſcribed by Aſtruc, in his Memoirs 
for a Natural Hiſtory of Languedoc. The plant puts 
forth at firſt five or fix upright leaves, about a foot long 
and ſix inches broad: when theſe hang downwards, and 
turn yellow, they are fit for gathering: five crops are 
gathered in one-year. Ihe leaves are carried directly to 


a mill, much reſembling the oil or tan-miils, and ground | 


into a ſmooth paſte. If this proceſs was deferred for 


ſome time, they would putrefy, and ſend forth an inſup- 


portable ſtench. The palte is laid in heaps, preſſed cloſe 


and ſmooth, and the blackith cruſt, which ſorms on the | 


_ outſide, re- united if it happens to crack: if this was neg- 


the woud would loſe a part of its ſtrength. After lying 


for fifteen days, the heaps are opened, the cruſt rubbed | 


and mixed with the inſide, and the matter formed into oval 


balls, which are prefled cloſe and ſolid in wooden moulds. | 
Theſe are dried upon hurdles: in the ſun, they turn | 
black on the out ſide; in a cloſe place, yellowith, eſpe- 
cially if the weather be rainy: the dealers in this com- 
modity prefer the firſt, though it is ſaid the workmen | 


find no conſiderable difference betwixr the two. The 


good balls are diſtinguiſhed by their being weighty, of |. 
an agreeable ſmell, and when rubbed, of a violet colour | 


within. For the uſe of the dyer, theſe balls require a 
farther preparation: they are beat with wooden mallets, 
on a brick or ſtone floor, into a groſs powder; which is 
heaped up in the middle of the room to the height of 
four feet, a ſpace being left for paſſing round the ſides. 
The powder, moiſtened with water, ferments, grows 
hot, and throws out a thick fetid fume. It is ſhovelled 
backwards and forwards, and moiſtened every day for 
twelve days; after which it is ſtirred Jeſs frequently, 
without watering, and at length made into a heap for 


the dycr. | | 
The powder thus prepared gives only browniſh tinctures, 
of diifcrent thades, to water, to rectified ſpirit of wine, 


to volatile alkaline ſpirits, and to fixed alkaline lixivia : 


rubbed on paper, it communicates a preen ftain, On | 


diluting the powder with boiling water, and after ſtand- 


ing ſome houts in a cloſe veſſel, adding about one twen- | 


ticih part of its weight of lime newly flaked, digeſting 
in a gentle warmth, and ſtirring the whole together every 
_ three or four hours, a new ſermentation begins, a blue 
froth ariſes to the ſurface, and the liquor, though it ap- 


pears itſelf of a reddith colour, dyes wovllen of a green, 


4 


The ancient Britons uſed to dye their bodies herewith; 
and ſome hold, that it was from this plant, glaſs took 
its denomination; though others derive both 3%, and 
glaſtum from the Britiſh glaſs, which, to this day, denotes 

a blue colour. | 5 | | 
A woad blue is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and is 
the baſe of ſo many ſoris of colours, that the dyers have 
a ſcale, whereby they compoſe the divers caſts or degrees 

of woad, from the brightelt to the deepeſt. 5207 
Beſide the plant properly ſignified, by the name woad, 
which dyes a blue colour, we have two others known in 
our Engliſh herbals under that name, as alſo that of woll 


dyer's weed, and are the luteola and the gen/fa linctoria. 

The ancients confounded all theſe tinee plants alfo un- 
der the ſame names. Paulus Agineta ſeems to make 
| them all the ſame plant; and Neophytus, ſpeaking of 
the iſatis, or our woad, properly ſo called, ſays, that it 
was called by the Latins, /utum. This /utum has been by 


geni/la tinctoria; but the latter opinion only is right, for 
it is deſcribed to us by the ancients as having leaves like 

the /inum, or flax, and flowers like the broom: 
Wopen, in Mythology. See Ovin.  _ 5 
WOLD, ſigniſies a plain down, or open champain ground, 
_. hilly, and void of wood. 5 . 
Hence the names Stow in the Mold, and Corfwold, in 
._ Glouceſterſhire ; whence alſo that part of Leiceſterſhire, 
Wold of Leiceſtenſbiree. | 
WoL D, or WeLp, among Dyers. See WELD. 
WOLF, in Allronomy. See Luevus. 


or WELD, Theſe are both called by the common people | 


| ſome underſtood to mean the /utes/a, and by others the 


which lies northward beyond the Wrekin, is called the 


Wor r, lupus, in Zoology, the canis lupus of Linnzus, 4 


about better than the dog-kind. „ 
The 100% as well as all the other beaſts of prey, can 
endure hunger a long time, though very voracious when 


beaſt of prey, of the dog-kind, with the tail bending 
inwards, and the largeſt and fierceſt of that race of ani- 
mals. It is extremely like the domeſtic dog in ſhape, 


and if the head, Which is long, with a pointed noſe, did 
not differ a little in figure, one would be apt to declare 


it the very ſame animal. It has a very fierce look about 


the face, its eyes are glaring and ſavage, and its teeth, 
which are large and ſharp, and the opening of its mouth, 
lected, little worms would be produced in the cracks, and | 


ficrce and frizhtful. The ancients had an opinion, that 
the neck of the wolf was all of one ſolid bone; but, on 
the contrary, this creature is able to turn and twiſt it 


it meets with food. The wolf differs from the dog in 


his note, for inſtead of the barking of the dog this crea- | 
ture only howls; his cars, which ſtand ereCt, and his tail 


make him alſo greatly reſemble the fox. 5 
The hair of the 20% is long; the legs are long; the 


head and neck cinereous; the body generally pale brown, 
tinged with yellow; ſometimes found white; in Ca- 


nada ſometimes black; and taller than a large greyhound. 


See Tab. V. Quadrupeds, NY 65. : | | 
'The wolf inhabits the continents of Europe, Aſia, Afri- 


ca, and America. | 
In 1281, theſe animals infeſted ſeveral of the Engliſh 


counties; but after that period, our records make no 
mention of them. The laſt wo/f known in Scotland was 


killed in 1680, and in Ireland one was killed in 1710. 

The wolves of North America are the ſmalleſt ; and 
when reclaimed, are the dogs of the natives; thoſe of 
Senegal the largeſt and fierceſt ; and they prey in com- 
pany with the lion. Thoſe of the Cape are grey ſtriped 
black; others are black. | - | 

They are cruel, but cowardly animals; they fly from 
man, except when impelled by hunger; in which caſe 


they prowl by night in great droves through villages, and 


deſtroy any perſons they meet; and having once got the 
taſte of human blood, 'give it the preference, In hard 
weather wolves aſſemble in large troops, and join in 


dreadful howlings. They have a fine ſcent, and hunt by 
the noſe ; between them and the dogs a mutual enmity 


ſubliſts ; 
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ſubſiſts; they go with young ten weeks, and bring from | 
five to nine at a birth. Ray and Pennant. 75 
WoLF,. golden. See Ack AUT. e e 
WoLF, marine. See Hy na. 103 | 
WoLr, Mexican, canis Mexicanus, a ſpecies that inhabits |. 
the hot parts of Mexico, agreeing in its manners with 
the European wo/f. Its head, jaws, and teeth are large, | 
in the upper lips are ſtrong briſtles bent backwards, of 
a grey and white:coloar z the ears are large, ereft, and 
+ cinereous, and the ſpace. between them marked with 
broad tawny ſpots, the head aſh-coloured,'crofſed with 
duſky ſtripes ; the neck fat and thick, and marked with | 
a tawny ſtroke ; on the breaſt is another of the ſame |. * 
kind: the body is aſh-coloured ſpotted with black, and | 
the udes ſtriped with the ſame colour; the belly cinere- | 
ous, the tail. long, of the ſame colour, tinged in the | 
middle with tawny; the legs and feet ſtriped with black | fſcirrhous glandular tumors, venereal nodes, anchyloſis, 
and aſh-colour. Pennant's Hiſt, Quad. vol. i. p. 244. | amauroſis, and other ſimilar complaints. Other prac- 
WorLe, in the Hiſtory of Inſecis, the name of à ſmall white | titioners have experienced the ſame good effects in ſome 
worm or maggot, which infeſts granaries, and does very] degree, and the Edinburgh college has admitted the ex- 
great damage there. ; e 24 tract as an officinal. Lewis's Mat. Med. 1784. 
It is in this ſtate of the worm that it does the miſchief; | WorLr's bane, winter's, a ſpecies of HELLEBORE. 
but this is not its perfect form, for it is afterwards tranſ- Worr-fh. See Lurus Marinus. | 
formed into a ſmall moth, with white wings ſpotted with |WoLr's grapes. See LycosTAYUVLE. 
black. | 2» |WorLr-Net, a term uſed by the ſp-rtſmen ſor a kind of net 
This little maggot has ſix legs, and as it creeps along, | uſed in fiſhing, which takes great numbers, and has its 
there iſſues from its mouth an extremely fine thread or | name from the deſtruction it cauſes. 
web, by which it faſtens itſelf to every thing it touches, | It 1s uſed both in rivers and ponds, and is of the nature 
ſo that it cannot fall. Its mouth is furniſhed with a | of therattle, excepting only the wanting of the four wings. 
pair of reddiſh forceps, or biting inſtruments, by means | The trunk or cotfer conſiſts of ſeven feet, beſide the two 
of which it gnaws its way not only into wheat and other | gullets. It is ſupported by hoops, and is to be placed 
grain, but perforates even beams of wood, boxes, books, | in ſome part where there is an abundance of fedges, 
and every thing it meets with. | | in ruſhes, and water-graſs. There is to be a place made 
Towards the end of ſummer theſe pernicious inſeQs may | for the net here, by the uſe of a paring-knife, cutting 
be ſeen crawling up the walls of corn-chambers, infeſted | away all the weeds and other matter, for the ſpace that 
with them in great numbers; they are then ſearching a| will contain it; and when the net is placed, there are to 
proper place where they may abide in ſafety during their | be two alleys cut or cleared in the ſame manner, one on 
aurelia ſtate; for when the time of their undergoing this| each fide of the net, that the filh may be invited into 
change approaches, they forſake their food, and the lit-= | them, and by them into the net. There muſt be ſome 
tle cells they had formed of hollowed grains of coin || ſtones or leaden weights uſed to fink the net, and a long 
clotted together, by means of the web coming from their | pole faſtened to the upper part of the mouth of it, by 
mouths. They now wander about til! they find ſome | means of which, when it is well filled with fiſh, it may 
_ wood, or other ſubſtance into which they gnaw holes | be lifted up and taken to the ſhore. ; . 
with their fangs, capable of concealing them; and Wo's peach. See LycorrtRsIcoN. Ns a 
there enveloping themſelves in a covering of their own |WOLFESHEAD, or Wo LVERSHEAD, Saxon, wlfers | 
ſpinning. they ſoon become a dark-coloured fort. of | heafod, compounded of <wwlf, wolf, and heafod, head, 
aurelia They remain in this ſtate all the winter; but | caput lupinum, denoted the condition of thoſe outlawed 
in April or May tbey come forth in their moth-ſhape, | for criminal matters in the Saxon time, and not yielding 
and are then ſeen in vaſt numbers taking. ſhort flights, | themſelves to juſtice. - For if they could have been taken 
and creeping up the walls. In this ſtate they eat no- | alive, they muſt have been brought to the king; and if 
thing ; but they ſoon copulate and lay eggs, which are | they, for fear of being apprehended, did defend them- 
in the ſhape of a hen's egg, but no larger than a grain] ſelves, they might be flain, and their heads brought to 
of ſand. Each female lays ſixty or ſeventy eggs, which | the king; for. their head was no more to be accounted 
ſhe depoſits in the little wrinkles of the grains of corn, of than a wolf's head. LL. Edw. in Lamb, fol. 127. and 
where in about ſixteen days they hatch, and the minute | Bract. lib. iii. tract. 2. cap. 11. See Caro r lupinum, 
maggots immediately perforate the grain, and eat outall| and OUTLAWRV. e 
its ſubſtance, and with the threads which come from | WoL F-moneth, a name given by our Saxon anceſtors to the 
their mouths cement other grains to it, which they, in| month of January, on account of the ravages committed 
the ſame manner, ſcoop out and deſtroy. We by the wolves in that month through the ſeverity of the 
The watchful obſerver has two opportunities of deſtroy- cold. e FELL APA 3 e ä 
ing theſe devourers from among his corn. One is, when | WOLFRAM, ſpuma lupi, in Natural Hiftory, 2 refractory 
they forſake their food, and aſcend the walls, which they | mineral, of a black or brown ſhining colour, of a radi- 
will ſometimes almoſt cover. The other, when they ap- ated. or foliated texture, in appearance refembling the 
pear in the moth-ſtate. At both theſe times they may ore of tin, and generally found in tin mines. It is mo- 
de cruſhed to death againſt the walls in great numbers, derately hard, and ſometimes fo brittle as to be caſily 
by clapping ſacks upon them; but they may be exter- broken between the ſingers, but very weighty 3 its ſpecific 
minated more effectually by cloſing up all the windows | gravity being 7,119. When ſcratched it exhibits 'a red 
and doors, and burning brimſtone on a pan of charcoal, | trace, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from u NGSTEN : and 
letting the rooms be full of the fumes of it for twenty-| when powdered it is red. It is ſcarcely ſoluble in acids, 
hour hours. This certainly deſtroys the animals and | and very difficult of fuſion. | RY ; DO 
does no ſort of injury to the grain, not communicating | Wallerius conſiders It as an ore of iron mineraliſed by | 
the ſlighteſt ſcent to it. Baker's Microſ. p. 222. _ arſenic, which ſometimes contains tin. According to 
Wor Fr's bane, Aconitum, in Botany, a genus of the polyan- | Cronſtedt, it is a kind of magneſia, or manganeſe, con- 
dria trigynia claſs. Its characters are, that the flower | taining a imall portion of iron and of tin. According xo 
hath no empalement, but conſiſts of five unequal petals; | Lehman, it conſiſts of ſiliceous earth, calx of iron, and 
the galea or hood is tubulous, and covers the other parts | a ſmall: proportion of that of tin; and from Lehman's 
of the flower like a friar's cowl, whence it is called hel-] experiments Mr. Kirwan (El. of Min. p. 28 5.) inclines 
met-flower and monk's-hood ; the lateral petals incloſing to think chat it contains manganeſe. COA 
the ſtamina and ſtyle are equal, concave, and flightly |WOLVERENE. See GLuTTon.  _ . — | N 
indented in the middle; the two lower petals are narrow | WOLVES teeth, of a horſe, are overgrown grinders, the | ys 111 
and oblong ; in the bottom of the flower are placed two | points of which, being higher than the ret, prick the | .- 
nectariums, upon which are ſituated the ſtyles, which | creature's tongue and gums in ſeeding, fo as to hinder 1 
are forked, and ſtretched out beyond the ſtamina, which] chewing of the meat. | = | 'N 
are numerous and irregular : the germen becomes oblong | They are ſeldom met with but in young horſes; but if 1 
ſeed - veſſels terminating in a point, and coaleſcing at cheir they be not daily worn by chewing, they will grow up — 
baſe; theſe have one cell, which is filled with angular | even to pierce the roof of the moutb. DS | 
rough ſeeds, Miller enumerates ten, and Linnæus 6x | There are uſually two of theſe wolves-teeth, which are 1h 
ſpecies. See ACoNITE. A 4 ſmall, and grow in the upper-jaw, next to the great ' 
Mot of the ſpecies of this plant are poiſonous; but]  grinding-teeth: theſe are ſo tender and painful, that the | | 
thoſe with blue flowers are ſuppoſed to be of a much | horſe cannnot chew his meat, but is forced to let a 
ſtronger quality than the yellow or white flowered kinds. | | great part of it fall out of his mouth, or ſwallow it half 
It is confidently affirmed that the huntſmen on the Alps, | chewed. ak dhe ESI | | 


who hunt the wolves and other wild animals, dip their 
arrows into the juice of theſe plants, which renders the 
wounds occaſioned by them mortal. There is one ſpe- 
cies which is deemed an antidote to thoſe that are called 
poiſonous called AN THOR A, and thoſe that are poiſons 
- ous are called THoRaA, Miller. fa 

The blue wo'f"s bane, or aconitum napellus of Linnæus, 
has been long known as one of the moſt virulent of the 
vegetable poiſons: Tt occaſions convulſions, giddineſs, 
infanity, violent purgings both upward and downward, 
faimtings, cold ſweat, and death itſelf. Dr. Stoerck was 
the firſt who ventured to introduce it into medicine. He 
found that the extract, given to the quantity of ten, 
twenty, and even thirty grains, excited a ſweat without 
inconvenience; and by perſiſting in the uſe of it great 
relief was obtained in fixed rheumatic and arthritic pains, * 
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WOM 


to ſome part of the rafter, and open his mouth with a 


Cord, then with an inſtrument like a carpenter's gouge, 
and a mallet, the teeth that are thus troubleſome are to 


be knocked out, and the holes filled up with ſalt. | 
If the upper-jaw teeth hang over thoſe of the under. jaw, 


e uſed, and the teeth are to be pared ſhorter by 
little and little. When they are ſufficiently pared down, 


they mult be filed ſmooth, and the mouth waſhed with 


vinegar and ſalt, and the whole complaint will be thus 
removed, YR pas, 


KWOLVES, rout of. See Rour. 


WOMAN, Fotmina, Mulier, the female of man. 


A woman, in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, with 
all her moveables, is wholly in poteſtate viri, or at the 
will and diſpoſal of her huſband. | 


There are divers conſiderable things relating to women in 
the laws of England, which fee under WIFE. 

St. Auguſtine calls women the devout ſer; at leaſt, this 
is the common opinion; though others rather think, that | 
in the prayer uſually attributed to that father, and ſtill 


rehearſcd in the Romiſh church to the holy Virgin, the 
words intercede pro devoto femineo ſexu, are to be under- 
ſtood of women devoted, or conſecrated. to God in reli- 
gious houſes; which had been ſufficiently expreſſed by 


the words, ora pro populo, interveni pro clero. 


It is a popular tradition among the Mahometans, which | 
obtains to this day, that women ſhall not enter para- 
ale. :-- | | 


An anonymous author, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth 
century, publiſhed a little Latin diſſertation, to prove 


nilitur mulieres homines non eſſe. He alſo endeavours to 


prove, what naturally follows from this principle; viz. 
that 2vomer ſhall not be ſaved; that there is no future 
liſe, or happineſs for them. His proofs are all taken 
from Scripture, or founded on Scripture. Though, af- 


ter all, his aim is not ſo much to degrade women to the 


condition of brutes; as to ridicule the principle or me- 


thod of many Proteſtants, who, in points of controverſy, | 
admit of no proofs or conſiderations, but what are taken 


from Scripture alone. This appears from the concluſion 


of the work.  Prebavi, opiner, invictiſſimis SS. literarum 
teſtimoniis, mulierem non eſſe hominem, nec eam ſalvari : 


quod fi non effect, oftendi tamen univerſo mund?, quomodo 


hnjus temporis bæretici, & præſertim Anabaptiſtæ, ſacram 


Holeant explicare Scripturam, & quo utantur methodo ad ſia- 
Lilienda ſua execrandg dog mata. | | 


Yet, Simon Gediccus, a Lutheran divine, wrote a ſe- 


rious confutation of this piece in 1595, wherein the wo- 
men are reſtored to the expeCtation of heaven, on their 


good behaviour. | Men. | | | 
The ancient Marcionites allowed their women to baptize; | 


as we are aſſured by St. Epiphanius, Her. 42. cap. 4, 


the Montaniſts admitted women to the prieſthood, and | 

even the epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 49. cap. 2. The mo- 

dern Quakers alſo permit their women to preach and | 
C 


„on an equal ſooting with the men. 


proph 


It is a point much controverted, how far learning and 
itudy become the ſex? Eraſmus handles the queftion at | 
large in one of his letters to Budæus. Lud. Vives, in 
his Inſtitutio Famine Chriſtiane, has a chapter expreſs 


on the ſame ſubject. Madam Schurman, a German 
lady, has gone beyond them both, in a treatiſe on this 


problem; Num fœminæ Chriſtiane conveniat fludium li- 


terarum ? . TRAY | | 
Several of the w2men remarkable for learning have been 
alſo diſtinguiſhed for their want of conduct. The rea- 


| fon, no doubt, lay in this; that their firſt ſtudies lying 
in books of gallantry and intrigue, the imagination was 


carly turned that way, and the memory filled with a ſort 


of ideas, which a favourable diſpoſition, and age, adopt- 
ed too eaſilj, and improved too faſt. It is not that ſtudy 
in itſelf has any natural tendency to produce fuch effeRts ; | 


rather the contrary : the cloſe abſtracted reſearches of 
metaphyſics, logics, mathematics, phyſics, criticiſm, &c. 


no doubt, would be the ſureſt means to ſecure and eſta- 


bliſh the virtue.of continency in a woman. 


WoMEN, appeuls of. See APPEAL, | 
WOMEN, jury of. See Fury of Ma'rRoONs. | 
WomMEN, /lealing or ſeduction of, is puniſhable by the ſta- 


tute 4 & 5 Ph. & Mar. cap. 8. Which enaQts, that if 


any perſon, above the age of fourteen, unlawfully fhall | 


convey or take away any woman child unmarried (which 
is held to extend to baſtards as well as to legitimate chil- 
dren) within the age of ſixteen years, from the poſſeſ- 


ſion and againſt the will of the father, mother, guardians, | 


or governors ; he ſhall be impriſoned two years, or fined 
at the diſcretion of the juſtices ; and if he deſlowers ſuch 


maid or ey2man child, or, without the conſent of parents, | 
* 


9 | . 


The remedy, in this caſe, is to tie up the horſe's head | 


and by that means cut the mouth, the ſame inſtrument | 
is to 


that women are not men; that is, are not reaſonable 
creatures: Diſſertatio perjucunda, * anonymus probare 


i 
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contracts matrimony with her, he ſhall be impriſoned 
five years, or fined at the diſcretion of the juſtices, and 
ſhe ſhall forfeit her lands to her next of kin, during the 
life of her ſaid huſband. But this latter part of the act 
is now rendered almoſt uſeleſs, by proviſions of a very 
different kind, which make the marriage totally void, in 
the ſtatute 26 Geo. II. cap. 33. See ira See 
alſo FoReiBLE Abduction, RAPE, and RAvisHMENr. 


WOMB, Matrix, or Uterus, in Anatomy, that part of the 


female of any kind, wherein the fetus is conceived, and 
nouriſhed till the time of its delivery. 

The ancient Greeks called the matrix, untpy, from penThG 
mother: whence diſorders of the womb are till fie. 
quently called fits of the mother. They alſo called it vga, 


as being the laſt of the entrails, by its ſituation. Some. 


times they alſo called it pvors, or natura; and vulva, from 
volvo, to fold or envelope, or from value, doors. 


The womb in women is ſituate in the pelvis, or capacity 


of the hypogaſtrium, between the urinary bladder and 
the inteſtinum rectum, and reaches as far as the flanks : 
it is ſurrounded and defended by very ſtrong bones; be- 
fore, by the os pubis; behind, by the ſacrum; on each 
ſide, by the ilium and iſchium. It is a body inwardly 
hollow, outwardly of a whitiſh colour, of a pretty ſolid 
ſubſtance, and except in time of pregnancy, in figure 
ſomewhat like a flat flaſk, or dried pear. In women with 
child it expands, and receives different forms, accordin 


to the different times and circumſtances of geſtation. It 


has ſeveral coats, arteries, veins, nerves, and ligaments; 
and is interwoven with feveral different kinds of fibres. 

Anatomiſts divide the womb or matrix into the fundus, 
and cervix; a broad part, and a neck. Its ſituation is 
oblique, the fundus being turned backward and up- 
ward, the neck forward and downward ; the broad ſides 
he next the rectum and bladder, and the narrow ſides 
are lateral. It is in extent, from the extremity of the 
one to that of the other, about three inches in length ; 
its breadth at the fundus is about two, and ſcarcely one 


at the other end, and its thickneſs one inch. It has but 
one cavity, unleſs we diſtinguiſh between the cavity of 
the uterus, and that of its neck. The cavity of the ute- 


rus is flat, and reſembles an Ong ranges the ſhorteſt 


ſide of which anſwers exactly to the fundus, and the 


two longeſt ſides lie, one on the right hand, the other 


on the left, and they are all bent inward or toward the 
cavity formed by them. Of the three angles of this ca- 
vity, the two which terminate the fundus are perforated 
each by a narrow duct, which with difficulty admits a 


hog's briſtle. The third angle forms a flat duct wider 


than the former, which perforates the neck of the uterus 


lengthwiſe, and terminates at the extremity of that 


neck, by a tranſverſe opening. At the bottom of the 
neck, towards the fundus, it grows very narrow in vir- 
gins, ſo that only a ſmall ſtilet can be paſſed through it: 
the extremity of it is called the oſculum internum. In 
pregnant women it opens, more eſpecially towards the 


time of delivery. At the edge of this orifice are ſeveral 
ſmall holes, 3 to the ſame number of glandular 
corpuſcles which diſcharge a viſcid lympha. The other 


and lower orifice of the neck, towards the vagina, called 


ofculum externum, is a little prominent, reſembling, in 
ome meaſure, the glans of the virile organ. See Tab. 


Anat. ¶ Splanch.) fig. 9. „ & ew 

The inner furface of the cavity of the womb is lined by 
a very fine membrane, which at the fundus is fmooth _ 
and even, but in the narrow portion that leads to the 


orifice, it is wrinkled in a particular manner. That por- 
tion of this membrane, which covers the bottom of the 
cavity, is perforated by a great number of holes, through- 
out which paſs ſmall drops of blood, when the womb is 
compreſſed ; and it ſometimes appears to have very ſmall 
hairs or villi; and both the villi and holes are obſerved to 


be more or leſs tinged with blood, in thoſe women who die 
in the time of their menſes. In the narrow part, each fide 


is divided into two lateral parts, by a kind of.prominent 


longitudinal line, which is larger in the upper or ante- 


rior fide, than in the lower or poſterior. On each fide 
of theſe longitudinal lines, there are lines or rugæ ob- 
liquely tranſverſe ; between and round which there are 


| ſmall lacunæ, through which a mucilaginous fluid is diſ- 


charged that cloſes the orifice of the wterus. 


The ſubſtance of the womb is membranous and carnous : 


it conſiſts of three tunics; or according to ſome, who 
deny that name to the middle ſubſtance, of two only- 
The external tunic, called alfo communis, is derived from 


the peritonzum, and conſiſts of two lamellz; the exte- 


rior of which is pretty ſmooth, the interior rugged and 


une ven: this membrane inveſts the whole matrix, and 


connects it to the inteſtinum rectum, bladder, &c. The 
middle tunic is very thick, and compoſed of ſtrong fibres, 


_ variouſly diſpoſed : ſome think it contributes to the ex- 
cluſion of the fortus, though others imagine, it ſerves 


only 
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only to recover the tone of the part, after any violent 


diſtention. The inner tunic is netvous. 

The womb is connected by its neck to the vagina; be- 
hind, by its outward common membrane; and before, 
by the ſame to the bladder; its ſides are tied to other 
parts; but the fundus is left looſe, that it may expand 
and dilate more freely. Its ligaments are four, two of 
which are called broad, and two round, from their figure. 
The broad ligaments are membranous, looſe, and ſoft ; 
whence they have been compared by ſome to the win 
of bats, and called ale vEsPERTILIONUM. The round 
Hgaments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt of a double 
membrane, wrapped up in its arteries, veins, nerves, 
and lympheducts. Theſe run in the great duplicature of 
the broad ligaments, from each corner of the fundus 


uteri as far as the annular openings of the abdominal 
muſcles. See LIGAMEN T. | 


The blood-veſlels, both in theſe and the round ligaments, 


inter woven and connected together by a fine cellular ſub- 


ſtance, make a great part of what is called their /ub- 
Hance. Theſe, as well as the others, ſerve to keep the | 
womb in a right poſition; and are very liable to be in- 
jured by unſkilful midwives. | 
On each ſide of the fundus of the womb, ariſes a duct, 
which opens into the womb with a ſmall orifice ; but in 


irs progreſs enlarges, and towards the end is contracted 
again: at the end next the ovaria, which is at liberty, it 


expands again into a kind of foliage fringed round ; | 
which expanſion Fallopius, the firſt diſcoverer, imagined 


like the end of a trumpet ; whence he called the whole 


: duct, tuba. It conſiſts of a double membrane. Both 


veins and arteries are very numerous in theſe tubes, eſpe- 
cially the latter, which, by various ramifications and 
contorſions, make the main ſubſtance of them. Dr. 


Wharton gives them valves; but other anatomiſts diſ- 


allow that. See FaLTO IAN Tubes, Ovary, and 


SrERMAT IC. MT | 
Several bundles of muſcular fibres enter the ſtructure of 


the womb. The innermoſt of theſe, being diſpoſed in a ' 


vortical or turbinated manner, gave occaſion to M. 


Ruyſch to deſcribe them particularly by the name of 


muſculus uteri orbicularis; which orbiculary muſcle Mr. 


Monro ſays, he has alſo feen. Vide Med. Ef. Edinb. | 


vol. ii. p. 128. and Ruyſch, Epiſtolæ de Muſc. in Fund. 


: Towards the fundus of the womb eſpecially, theſe ori- 


cri, and ſympathetici maximi ; the lymphatic veſſels run | 


: Ut. -- 3 3 | 
The human uterus has numerous orifices of veſſels open- 


ing into its cavities, to pour out liquors there. 


fices are found to be the extremities of canals that come 
out from larger cavities, lodged within the ſubſtance of 
the womb. Theſe cavities are commonly called ſinuſes, 
See Sinus of the Womb. | N 5 

The nerves of the wterus proceed from the lumbares ſa- 


chiefly in the coats continued from the peritonæum. 


It is a queſtion among anatomiſts and phyſiologiſts, 


whence the cavity in the womb is formed, which in the 


laſt months contains the infant, the greateſt part of the | 
waters, and all the ſecundines, except the placenta ? As 
to which, the curious may conſult the learned Dr. Tho- 


mas Simpſon's Diſſertation in the Medic. Eſſ. Edinb. 


vol. iv. art. 13. | 


It is the opinion of Boyle (Difſertationes Medicz), that | 


as in the earth, which is the fruitſul womb of all the 


ſeeds of plants, ſo in the wombs of all animals, while in | 
a fit and proper ſtate for conception, there muſt concur | 
three things; a benign heat to cheriſh, a due fermenta- 


tion to agitate and dilate, and a due proportion of moiſt- 
ure, ready to enter with eaſe into the pores opened by 
the fermentation. OS 5 Fr 


To theſe qualities is owing in all probability the men- 


ſtrual diſcharge of women, the blood being agitated and 


rare ſied, in a part deſtined to theſe offices, for the uſe of 
an included foetus; and when that is not there, this fluid | 
ſwells, and opens che veſſels, fo as to burſt out into a 


profluvium. It is remarkable that the vomb in the hu- 


man, and one mote ſpecies of animal beſide, that is, the 


monkey, diſcharges this blood regularly; all other ani- 


mals, at the time of the efferreſence in that part, which 


is at intervals of longer periods, diſcharging only a ſmall 


quantity of an aqueous matter, as is ſeen in mares, cows, 
&c. It is obſerved by the medical writers, that there is 


an evident conſent of many parts of the body with the 


womb, that is, ſeveral parts which are always affected | 


With it, and owe their being affected to ſome diſorder in 


that part, which it propagates and continues to them, 


Woms, dropſy of the. See DROPsY. | 
Wo us, falling down of the. See PROCIDENTIA utcrt, 


OMB, inflammation of the. See INFLAMMATION. 


WomsB, ſuffecation of the. See SUFFOCATION. 
W ce 


OMB, ulcers of the. Sec ULekks. 


' WONDER. See Mia AcL E. 9 


Vor. IV. Ne 403. 
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The ſeven wonders of the world, as they are popularly 
called, were the Egyptian pyramids ; the man/oleum, erect- 
ed by Artemiſia ; the temple of Diana at Epheſus ; the 
wells and hanging gardens of the city of Babylon; the 
coloſſus, or brazen image of the ſun at Rhodes; the ſta- 
tue of Fupiter Qlympius ; and the pharos, or watch-tower, 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus : inſtead of the latter ſome reckon 
the royal palace of Cyrus, built by Menon, the ſtones 
of which were cemented with gold. See Prxamap. 


gs | WONDERFUL water. See WaTER. 


WOOD, lignum, a ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and 
branches of trees conſiſt; deriving its growth from cer- 
tain juices in the earth, 10 | 


The woc is all that part in a tree, included between the 
bark and the pitn. | 
Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, has diſcovered, by 
means of the microſcope, that what we call wood in a 
vegetable, notwithſtanding all its ſolidity, is only an aſ- 
ſemblage of infinite minute canals, or hollow fibres ; 
ſome of which riſe from the root upwards, and are diſ- 
poſed in form of a circle ; and the others, which he calls 
inſertions, tend horizontally from the ſurface to the cen- 
tre ; ſo that they croſs each other, and are interwoven 
like the threads of a weaver's web. | | 
The ſtructure and organization of wood are a ſubject on 
which many have employed their thoughts; but perhaps 
none with greater ſucceſs than the celebrated monſieur 
Buffon, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
1740. 52 : 
This gentleman obſerves, that the organization of wood 
is yet unknown in all its parts; and that: though the 
world 1s greatly indebted to the obſervations of Grew, 
Malpighi, and Hales, yet, when he entered on the ſub- 


known, and determined to obſerve, from its firſt ſtate, 


art. | 


earth in the ſpring ſeaſon, produces, after a few weeks, 
a tender ſhoot, of an herbaceous ſtructure, which en- 
larges, extends itſelf, and hardens by degrees, and in 
the firſt year's growth, has in it a {lender filament of a 
woody ſubſtance. At the extremity of this young tree 


much more conſiderably. This is alſo terminated by a 
button like that of the precedent year, and in this is con- 
tained the ſhoot of the third year; and in this manner 


its whole height. 


did that of the firſt : and the growth of a tree in height 


a number of thort trees, joined end to end, the longeſt 


trees of the ſeveral years never at all alter their height or 
length, or even their thickneſs; they remain even in a 
tree of a hundred years old, of their original length and 
diameter, and ſuffer no-change, but in becoming harder. 
This then is the manner in which trees grow in height; 


firſt year, draws its nouriſhment through the very ſub- 


the bark and the woody filament. 


theſe veſſels, while the button, in raiſing itſelf up in 
growth, elongates them; the ſap alſo, in continually 
paſſing them, leaves behind it certain fixed parts, whic 


contains in its middle a woody filament in form of an 
elongated cone, which is the production of the wood of 


conic ſhape, and which ſurrounds the firſt filament, and 
reaches beyond it in length; and this is the production 
of the ſecond year. The third bed forms itſelf altogether 
like the ſecond, and all the ſucceeding ones are formed 
by the ſame law, and in the ſame order, and envelope 


a large tree is compoſed of a number of woody cones, 
whith enfold, cover, and envelope one another, as the 
tree increaſes in thickneſs. + | ; 

When the tree comes to be cut down, one eaſily counts, 
in a tranſverſe ſection of the trunk, the number of theſe 
cones, the ſections of which make ſo many concentric 
circles; and the age of the tree is known by the num- 


15 K | | ber 


ject, he found there was much more unknown than 
the growth of trees, and the formation of their woody 


The ſeed of a tree, ſuppoſe an acorn, if put into the 


there is a little button formed, which opens the next 

year into leaves, and from which there is propagated a 
ſecond ſhoot, in all reſpects like that of the firſt year, 
except that it is more vigorous, grows faſter, and hardens 


is the growth of the tree carried on, till it has acquired 


| Each of theſe buttons is a ſort of ſeed, which contains 
the ſhoot of the ſucceeding year, juſt as the ſeed itſelf 


is carried on therefore by a ſeries of annual productions, 
exactly like one another, and the full-grown tree is, 
though perhaps a hundred feet high, compoſed only of 


of which is not above two feet in length. Theſe little 


how they grow in thickneſs is next to be enquired into. 
The button, which makes the ſummit of the tree of the 


ſtance of that little tree; but the principal tubes or veſ- 
ſels, which ſerve to convey the ſap, are placed between 


The action of this ſap, in moving, dilates and enlarges 


augment the ſolidity. Thus the ſecond year's little tree 


a former year, and a woody bed for it, which is alſo of a 


one another in a continued ſucceſſion: or ſeries, ſo that 
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ber of theſe cireles, ſor they are diſtinctly ſeparate from 


one another; in a vigorous and well-grown oak, theſe 
lines are each of a ſixth of an inch or more in thickneſs, 
and the ſubſtance of theſe lines or circles is very hard 
and firm, but the ſubſtance of the wood, which lies be- 
tween, and unites theſe to each other, is much leſs ſo. 
"This intermediate matter is always the weak part of the 
wood, and its ſtructure and organization are perfectly dif- 
ferent from that of the woody cones, and depend en- 
tirely on the manner in which thoſe cones are united to 
one another. This is thus explained: 2 
The veſſels which are longitudinally diſpoſed in the wood, 
and convey the nouriſhment to the button, not only are 
extended and hardened by the action of the ſap in mo- 
tion, and by the firm particles it depoſits; but they are 
ever attempting alſo an extenſion of another kind; they 
are ramified all along as they go, and break into num- 
berleſs extremely minute filaments, which iſſue from 
them like ſo many branches; theſe, on the one part, are 
deſtined to the production of the bark of the tree; and 
on the other, are connected to the wood of the preceding 
year, and form between the two woody beds a ſort of 


ſpongy reticular work, which, when cut tranſverſely, | 


even to a great thickneſs, ſhews numberleſs little cavi- 


ties and holes, reſembling a ſort of lace-work. The 


' woody beds are therefore united to one another by a ſort of 
net-work; this net-work, however, does not occupy 
nearly the ſpace of the woedy circles which it ſeparated, 
and is uſually indeed but about a ſixth part of their 
thickneſs. This thickneſs is much the ſame in all the 

trees of the ſame ſpecies, whereas the woody beds vary 


in them very conſiderably in thickneſs; in the oak they | 


are found from a ſixth to a four-and-twentieth part of 
an inch in thickneſs. e | 
By this expoſition of the texture of wood, it is eaſy 
to diſcover that the longitudinal coherence of the parti- 
cles of it muſt needs be vaſtly greater than the tranſ- 
verſe : one ſees alſo that, in little pieces of wood, as in 


a bar of an inch thickneſs, if there are fourteen or fifteen | 


of thefe wredy beds, there will alſo be thirteen or four- 


teen of theſe intermediate ſpaces; and conſequently it 
will be much weaker than if there were but five or ſix 
of theſe woody beds in it, and conſequently but four or- 


five of theſe intermediate ſpaces. 


It may alſo be obſerved, that in thoſe little bars of wood 
there are two or three of the 2woody beds wounded, which 
is often the caſe ; the ſtrength of the bar mult be thence 
greatly impaired : but the greateſt fault theſe ſmall pieces 
of wood are ſubjeCt to, is the different diſpoſition of 
theſe beds in the different parts of the ſame tree; and 
this difference is ſo great, that the force or ſtrength of a 
large beam of any wood, cannot be computed by pro- 


portion, from that of a ſmall piece of the ſame wood; | 


which, were it poſſible, would make calculations of this 
kind extremely eaſy. The ingenious author of this pa- 
per has from hence calculated the force and ſtrength of 
timber uſed in building. See TiMBER. 


All kinds of wood are to be preſerved from the worm, | 


and from many other occaſions of decay, by oily ſub- 
| ſtances, particularly the effential oils of vegetables. Oil 
of ſpike is excellent, and oil of juniper, turpentine, or 
any other of this kind, will ſerve the purpoſe; theſe will 
_ preſerve tables, inſtruments, &c. from being eaten to 
pieces by theſe vermin, and linſeed-oil will ſerve in many 


| Caſes, to the ſame purpoſe ; probably nut- oil will do alfo, | 


and this is a ſweeter oil, and a better varniſh for tod. 

The ingenious Dr. Hales, whoſe attention was uniformly 

directed to ſchemes of domeſtic or national benefit, was 

induced by the great damage done to ſhipping by worms 

. 0 Fee various methods for preventing it. Oily, 
un 


uous materials, he apprehends, are not likely to pe- 


netrate deep into oak, which has a watery ſap; but oi! 
is known to penetrate far into fir, and to give it a very 
conſiderable degree of toughneſs. He therefore propoſes 
to mix with oil applied to the fir-boards with which ſhips 
are ſheathed ſome ingredient that is difagreeable to the 


worms; and he apprehends that a ſmall proportion of 
verdigriſe uſed in the operation of paying would be of 
great ſervice: or if copper-filings were mixed with the| 


paying, ſea-water would turn them into verdigriſe. It 
might be uſeful to ſoak planks in water ſtrongly im- 

regnated with verdigriſe. 1 2 
Mr Reid recommends the trial of the acid juice of tar, 
prepared either with copperas or oker, ſor preſerving 
ſhips either from rotting or worms. 


In the Eaſt Indies it is faid they have an effectual way of 


preventing worms from deſtroying their ſhips, by paying 
them firſt with a mixture of muſtard oil and lime of 
ſhells, and hog's blood: they then ſheath the ſhip,. and 
renew it after ſome years, 


The following receipt has been recommended by a per- 


It is a very well known quality of metals, to be 


ſon, who never knew it fail of ſucceſs. Take 10016. of 
0 


the fineſt pitch melt it over a ſlow fire of coal, and 'add 
ro it, when melted, 3046, of roll brimſtone groſly bruiſ- 
ed, and boil the whole till 3olb. are waſted. T he mat- 


ter thus prepared muſt be kept in cafks in a dry place; 


and when it is to be uſed, melt 1000b. of it, and add 
gradually 35/6. of brick duſt or marble-duſt ſifted, and 
well heated. The compoſition, when uſed, muſt be 
very hot, and the boards dry. 1 Foe 
An ingenious ſhip builder obſerves, that turpentine and 
brimſtone form the beſt compoſition he has met with, 
and comes home from a voyage with leaſt damage. 

Eaſt India ſhips are firſt ſheathed, and that sHEATHINSG 
is filled with ſmall broad-headed nails, which is a ſafe 
and effectual defence from the worms, and ſoon becomes 


a continued cake of ruſt, and not liable to be damaged 


by cables or common accidents. See Pay, and Snirs. 


The following, _ Dr. Hales, is an approved method 

ards and timber of out-door work : 
viz. melt 6/6. of pitch, and add, by ſifting, 1/6. of dried 
| brown Spaniſh or whiting, and a quart. of linſeed oil, 


of preſerving- the 


Hales's Ventilators, part i. p. 164. part i. p. 289, &c. 

Pr. Lewis obſerves that, though tar has been uſed for 
preſerving wood, and alſo for coating common tiles, in 
imitation of the. black glazed tiles, which are ſo d at a 


much higher price, both tar and pitch are of themſelves _ 
too ſoft tor theſe intentions, being liable to be melted off 


by the ſummer heat: and, therefore, different powdery 
ſubſtances, as aſhes, ochres, and other mineral pigments, 


have been mixed with them. 
In the Swediſh Tranſactions for 1742 and 1749, two 


compoſitions are recommended, which are faid to be 
firm, durable, and glofly. One is prepared by melt. 
ing the tar over a gentle fire, ſo as to make it fluid but 

not to boil, and ſtirring in as much coal-duſt or pow- 
dered charcoal as will render it thick : the other is pre- 


pared by mixing the melted tar with a ſufficient quanticy 
of lamp-black. Coatings formed of theſe mixtures are, 


| however, liable to be conſiderably ſoftened by the heat 


of the ſun. The mixture of powdered pit-coal and 
melted tar, made of ſuch a conſiſtence as to bs ſrecly 
ſpread while warm with a bruſh, 


than either of the other two. | 


is leſs liable to ſoften 


Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the coating or painting of 26 


does not in all caſes contribute to its preſervation : un- 


leſs the wood be very thoroughly dry, efpecially thoſe 


kinds of wood whoſe juices are not oily or reſinous, the 


painting, by confiving the watery ſap, haſtens the cor- 
ruption. Com. Phil. Techn. p. 363, &c. See Proſerv- 
ing of 'T1MBER. | 175 | 5 
Some of the Weſt Indian trees afford a ſort of timber 


which, if it would anſwer in point of ſize, would have 
great advantages over any of the European 200, in ſhip- 


building for the merchant-ſervice, no worm ever touch- 
ing this timber. The acajou, or tree which produces the 
caſhew-nut, is of this kind; and there is a tree of Ja- 
maica, known by the name of the wh:te-wood, which has 
exactly the ſame property, and ſo have many other of 
their trees. Phil. Tranf. Ne 36. | 


To ſeaſon wood expeditioully for ſea-ſervice, it has been 
uſual to bake it in ovens. 1 


- 


The art of moulding woed is mentioned by Mr. Boyle 2s 


a deſideratum in the art of carving. He ſays he had 
| been credibly informed of its having been practited at 
the Hague; and ſuſpects that it might have been per- 


formed by ſome menſtruum that ſonens the u 09d, and 
afterwards allows it to harden again, in the manner that 


tortoiſe-ſhell is moulded. Or, perhaps, by reducing the 


wood into a powder, and then uniting it into a maſs with 
ſtrong bu: thin glue. And he adds, that, having nxcd 
ſaw-duſt with a fine glue made of iſinglaſs, ſlightly 


ſtraining out what was ſuperfluous through a piece of li- 
nen, the remainder formed into a ball and dried, became 
ſo hard as to rebound when thrown againſt the floor. 


Works abr. vol. i. p. 130. Sce GLUE, 


The people who work much in wood, and that about 


ſmall works, find a very ſurpriſing difference in it, ac- 
cording to the different ſeaſons at which the tree was cut 
down, and that not regularly the ſame in regard to all 
ſpecies, but different in regard to each. Ihe button- 
mould-makers ſind that the wood of the pear-tree, cut 
in ſummer, works tougheſt; holly, on the Contrary, 
works tougheſt when cut in winter; box is mellowelt 


when it has been cut in ſummer, but hardeſt when cut 


about Eaſter ; hawihorn works mellow when cut about 
O&fober, and the ſcrvice is always tough if cut in {um- 
mer. Merret's Notes on Neri, p. 263. | 
| longer 
and larger when hot, and ſhorter and ſmaller when cold: 
a thouſand experiments prove this, and the be 

erimental philoſophy have ſufficiently expatiated ppos 
itz on the contrary, it is found to be the property e 
woed, that it is longeſt in cold weather and ſhorteſt in 


$408 þ 


books of e- 


hot; this change is owing to the remains of the ſap vet 
in the wood, which being condenſed by cold, Y . 
larged in its ſurface, as all liquors are, when frozen into 
ice; and ſhrinks into a leſs ſpace or bulk again, when 
liquated by heat. | | | 
It follows from this, that all wood muſt change its ſur- 
face more or leſs, according as it contains more or leſs 
ſap, and this may be made a teſt of great uſe for the de- 
termining what kinds of od have moſt, and what leaſt 
fap. This would be a very valuable piece of know- 
ledge, ſince there are many uſes for which that ſort of 
wood muſt always ferve beſt, which has the ſmalleſt 


quantity of ſap remaining in it. See HyGRoscors. 


Thus, in the great article ef preſerving of FL on, no bar- | 


rels are at preſent uſed, but thoſe of ſeaſoned dry oak; 
the whole advantage of this word is, that it contains leſs 
ſap than others; for the ſap in the wood makes the flour 
damp, and it then becomes rancid, and breeds worms. 
Sce MEAL. So that if any other wood can by this means 
be found out to contain leſs ſap, when dried in the com- 
mon way, than oak docs, it will be ſo much the better 
for this purpoſe; or if a cheaper wood ſhould be found 
only to contain as httle ſap as the oak, it would do 
as well, and the price of oak would be ſaved in theſe 
A | | 

A proper way of trying when the ſap was ſufficiently 
_exhaled out of trees, might alſo be found by this experi- 
ment, and much benefit would accrue from it ; for our 
ſhips, when made of timber not ſufficiently dried, prove 


injurious to the health of people on board; and it has | 


been remarked, both by the French and ourſelves, that 
many more men in general die in the firſt voyage of a 
new ſhip, than in the ſame time in an old one; and in- 
deed the firſt fix months are uſually obſerved in this caſe 
to be moſt fatal. The exhalation of the ſap from the 
wood of the veſſel is certainly the occaſion of this, and if 
it could be contrived to have this ſap properly exhaled 
before the timber was uſed, it would not only prevent 


this mortality among the men, but the veſſel itleit would 
be the ſounder, and the better for it. Deſlandes, Trait. 


de Phyſ. 1 
Mood are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, with regard to 
their natures, properties, virtues, and uſes. Of wood, 
conſidered according to its qualities, whether uſeful, cu- 
Tious, medicinal, &c. the principal is that called TiM- 
BER, uſcd in building houſes, laying floors, roofs, ma- 
chines, &c. | Ns | 
Moods valued on account of their curioſity, are cedar, 
ebony, mahogany, walnut-tree, box, calumbo, &. which, 
by reaſon of their extraordinary hardneſs, agreeable ſmell, 
or beautiful polith or grain, are made into cabinets, ta- 
bles, combs, beads, &. | | 
The medicinal woods are, guaiac, which the Spaniards 
call ligno ſancto; aloes, or agallochum ; ſaſſafras, nephri- 
ticum, ſantal, lagucod, aſpalathum, eagle-wood, or pas 
daquila, &c. 5 5 
Moods uſed in dying, are the Indian wood, Brazil, Cam- 
peche, &c. 5 | 5 | 5 
Mood uſed for fuel is required of various kinds, in re- 
guard to the various works to be performed by it. 
Neri every where commends oak for the wood to be burnt 
in the glaſs-houſes, as the propereſt wood for making 
a ſtrong and durable fire with a good flame. | 


Imperato, on the contrary, commends aſh on the ſame 


occaſion ; becauſe, as he fays, it gives a ſubſtantial, ra- 


ther than a great flame: and Camerazius deſervedly com- 


mends juniper woed, as affording a laſting, ſtrong, and 


iweet fire, could plenty of it be had. Among the an- 
cients, Pliny commends light dry word; and Plutarch, 


the tamarifk in particular, for making the glaſs-houſe 
tires; but glaſs-making requires ſo great a fire, as can- 
not be eaſily made from ſuch wood. Nor can aſh be pro- 
per, becaule, though it gives a good fire, it ſoon decays. 
Merret's Notes on Neri, p. 275. e Fs 
Wood, cord, denotes «wird for the fire, generally the 
branches or loppings of trees, piled up in order. See 
= | Ag” 1 | | 


Woonp, foffil, ſubterraneous. There are divers places where | 


wood is found under ground: ſuppoled to have been 
_ overturned, and buried there from the time of the de- 
luge, or at ſome other period. | — 
Whole trees, or parts of them, are very frequently found 
buried in the earth, and that in different ſtrata; ſome- 


times in ſtone, but more uſually in earth; and ſometimes | 


in ſmall pieces loofe among gravel. Theſe, according 
to the time they have lain in the earth, or the matter 
they have lain among and in the way of, are found diſ- 
ferently altered from their original ſtate; ſome of them 


having ſuffered very little change, and others being ſo 


highly impregnated with cryſtalline, ſparry, pyritical, or 
other exirancous matter, as to appear mere maſſes of 
ſtone or lumps of the common matter of the pyrites, &c. 


of the palm wood, of the ſame dimenſions. 


of the dimenſions, and more or lefs of the internal figure 


of the vegetable bodies into the pores of which they have 


made their way. | | | 

The foffil word, which we find at this day, may, accord- 
ing to theſe differences, be arranged into three kinds: 
1. The leſs altered. 2. The pyritical. And, 3. The 
petrified. | | 


Of the trees or parts of them leſs altered from their ori- 
ginal (tate, the greateſt ſtore is found in digging to ſmall 


depths in bogs, and among what is called peat or turf- 


earth, a ſubſtance uſed in many parts of the kingdom 
for fuel. In ſome places there are whole trees ſcarcely 
altered except in colour the oaks in patticular being 


uſually turned to a jetty black : the pines and firs remain 
as inflammable as ever, and often contain between the 
bark and wood a plain reſin. Parts of trees have been 
alſo found unaltered in the ſtrata of clay and loam, a- 
mong gravel, and ſometimes even in ſolid ſtone. See 
Foſſil PLANTS, and Bog Woop. 1 


It is idle to imagine, that theſe have been thus buried 


either at the creation, or, as many are fond of believing, 


at the univerſal deluge : at the firſt of theſe times the 


ſtrata muſt have been formed before trees were yet in 
being, and the peat woed is ſo far from being of antedi- 
luvian date, that much of it is well known to have been 


growing within theſe three hundred years, in the very 


laces where it is now found buried. See Morass, 
The ſubſtances that are more altered are the larger and 
longer branches of trees found bedded in the ſtrata of 
ſtone, and partly aſſuming its nature; and the ſhorter 
and ſmaller branches found in pits of blue clay, which 
externally bear the reſemblance of what they once were, 


but, having their pores filled with the matter of the | 
common vitriolic pyrites, internally appear to be maſſes 


of that matter, | PTY 55 on 
The irregular maſſes or fragments of wood are princi- 
pally of oak, and moſt uſually found among gravel, but 
variouſly altered by the inſinuation of cryſtalline and 


ſtrong particles. Theſe make a beautiful bgure when 


cut and poliſhed, as they commonly keep the regular mw 
of the wood, and ſhew the ſeveral circles which mark the 
different year's growth. Theſe, according to the dif- 
ferent matter which has filled their pores, aſſume vari- 


ous colours, and the appearance of the various foſlils 


that have impregnated them. Of theſe ſome pieces have 
been found with every pore filled with pure pellucid cry- 


ſtal, and others in large maſles, part of which is wholly 


petrified, and ſome mere ſtone, while the reſt is crumbly 


and unaltered wood. | | TS 
All theſe pieces of perrified wood are uſually capable of 
a high and elegant polith. Hill's Hiſtory of Foſſils, p. 


638, &c. 


Mood has been found in ſalt- mines, incloſed in a maſs of 
hard ſalt, and its pores filled with the matter of the ſalt 
in which it lay. Hood has likewiſe been found convert- 


ed as it were into iron, or thoroughly impregnated with 


. the particles of this metal. Act. Erud. ann. 1710. 
Woop, petrified : the opinions of the judicious part of the 


world have been very different in regard to the bodies 
preſerved in the cabinets of the curious, under the name 
of petrified wood; ſome allirming theſe bodies to have 
been only pebbles, or flints accidentally formed in this 


ſhape, and with veins reſembling thole of wood; and 


others affirming, with equal warmth, that they have 


been really wocd, into which ſtony matter has been 


brought by water. 


Many ſubſtances, it is certain, have been preſerved in 
*the cabinets of colleQtors, under the title of petrified 


wood, which have very little right to that name. But 
where the whole outer figure of the wood, the exact 


lineaments of the bark, or the ſibroſe and fiftu'ar texture 
of the ſtriæ, and the veſtiges of the utriculi and tracheæ 
or air-veſſels are yet remaining, and the ſeveral circles 
yet viſible, which denoted the ſeveral years growth of 


the tree, none can deny ſuch ſubſtances to be real 7 
wood. | SON | 14 | 


Many good arguments have been produced on both Gdes 
the queſtion, but Mr. De la Hire has attempted to bring 


the diſpute to a certain concluſion, by means of ſome 


peculiarly happy ſpecimens, which were of the palm 


tiee petrified, found in the deſarts of Africa: theſe on 
comparing them with pieces of the palm- tree cut out of 
the recent wood, appeared to have every where the beau- 
tiful and regular veins of that weed, and leſt no room to 
doubt, bur that they certainly had been once the vegetating 
wood of that tree, though now converted into hard ſtone 
the petrified pieces were perfect ſtone, in all its qualities; 
they had its hardneſs, its ſound when ſtruck upon, and 
were, as many other ſtones are, opake in ſome places, 
and tranſparent in others they were found on weighing 
them to be ofren of the ſpeciſie gravity of recent pieces 
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Father Duchat alſo, an author of unqueſtioned credit „ 
affirms from his own perſonal knowledge, that in the 


kingdom of Ava there is a river, whoſe waters petrify 
recent wood into flint; and that he has often ſeen trees 
ſtanding in it, whoſe bottom part, ſo far as covered with 
the water, has been true flint, while all above was mere 
dry wood, and fit for firing. Mem: Acad. Par. 1692. 


Woop, /hining. There are a great many things in which 


/ 


the /hining wood 


a piece of rotten wood that ſhines in the dark, agrees 


with a burning coal; and there are alſo many things, in 


which they differ. They agree in theſe particulars; I. 
They have light reſiding in them, and are not like bo- 
dies which are only luminous according to the quantity 
of light which falls upon them from other bodies, and 
which they reflect. 2. Both ſhining wood and burning 


| coals require the preſence of the air to keep them ſhin- 
ing, and both require alſo an air of a conſiderable den- 


ſity; and both having been deprived of their ſhining 
quality by the pumping out of the air, will recover it 
again on the admitting of freſh air to them. 3. Both of 
them will eafily be quenched by putting them into water, 


and many other liquors. And, 4. As a live-coal will not 


be extinguiſhed N any coldneſs of the air, neither will 


tional coldneſs in that element. | 


However, they differ in the following particulars : 1. 


A burning coal is eafily put out by compreſſion, the 


treading on it and ſqueezing it together readily diveſting 
it of its light; on the other hand, compreſſion or cruſh- 


ing of any kind ſeems not to have any effect upon the 
ſhining wood; its bruiſed parts ſhining as brightly as its 


entire ones. If a piece of this /hining wood be ſqueezed 


between two glaſſes, this experiment will be molt fairly 
tried; and in this caſe, though the. contexture of the 
whole be evidently broken, and the parts ſeparated, the | 
light is as ſtrong in them as while the piece was entire. 


2. A burning coal extinguiſhed by the drawing out of the 


rotten wood, though it ſhines, is not ſo much as warm. 


Phil. Tranf. NY 32. 


The light of ſhining fleſh and bm, when putrefied, is 


wholly of the ſame nature with that of rotten wweod, as 
to its dependance on the air for its ſplendor z and in the 
ſame manner loſes its light in the exhauſted receiver, and 
regains it on the admiſſion of the air into it again, in 


the ſame ſudden manner. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 31. See 


LicnT, and PUTREFACTION. 


Woop, bog, or ſubterraneous, a name given by the inha- 
bitants of many parts of this kingdom to ſuch wood as 
is found buried in the earth in boggy places, and which] 
1 found hard and ſtrong at this time. See Foil Woop, 
„%% 3 . {| 
We have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (Ne 275. p. 


983, &c.), an account of vaſt quantities of this ſort of 
wood found under ground in Hatfield Chace. Many of 


the roots and bodies of trees are found there; which are 


yew, holly, willow, aſh, and the like. The roots of all 


theſe trees ſtand in their natural poſitions as when grow- | 
ing, and ſtand as thick together as they could grow in a 
foreſt. The bodies are uſually broken off, and laid all 


along juſt by them. 


The large trees are uſually found fallen in a north-eaſt 


direction, and the ſmaller ones lying all ways; the fir- 


tree or JONI is more common than any other kind, 
0 


and is found ſometimes of twenty, thirty, and thirty-five 


yards long, and ſo ſound and firm that many of them have 


" ſound and laſting in whatever ſervice they are put to. 
The aſh-trees do not preſerve their firmneſs in this man- 


een ſold to make maſts for ſhips. Oaks have been 


found of the ſame length, though wanting ſome yards of 
their natural tops; theſe have been ſold at ten or fifteen 


ounds a-piece, and are as black as ebony, and very 


ner, many of them are ſo ſoft that the workman's ſpade 
cuts through them; and when expoſed to the air, the 
uſually fall to pieces; but the willows, though a whack 


ſofter wood than the aſhes, preſerve their texture, and 


are found veryſtrong and firm. In ſome of the fir-trees 
it is very obſervable, that they have ſhot out ſide-branches 


e deprived of its light on any addi- 


air, will, after a few minutes, be irrecoverable, on the ad- 
miſſion of air in any manner; but, on the contrary, the 
ſhining word, when thus extinguiſhed and kept extinct 
for half an hour, will be immediately re-kindled on ad- 
mitting the air to it. 3. A live coal, included in a ſmall 
glaſs, will continue ſhining but a few minutes; but a 
piece of Mining wood, in the ſame circumſtances, will | 
continue bright for ſeveral days. 4. The coal, while it | 
burns, ſends forth ſmoke and other exhalations ; the rot- 
ten wood ſends out none, and conſequently a coal all the 
while that it is ſhining waſtes itſelf at a great rate; but 
the rotten wood does not waſte itſelf at all. And, finally, | 
the burning coal is actually and vehemen'ly hot; the 


of all growths, and are moſtly ſuch trees as are the 
growth of our own ſoil, ſuch as oaks, firs, birch, beech, 


W 0 


after they were fallen, which have grown into large 


trees. ny of theſe foſſil, trees appear plainly to have 
been burnt ; tte fir-trees are particularly very common 
in this ſtate; and of theſe ſome are burnt quite through, 
others only on one fide. Some of theſe alfo have been 
found with the plain marks of human work upon them; 
many with their branches chopt off, and their trunks cut 
into two or three pieces. Some ſquared and others in 
part cleft, and the wooden wedges uſed in cleaving them 
are ſtill found remaining in the cracks. Stones are found 


in ſome of them in the place of worden wedges, but in 


none iron ones. 'The heads of axes are alſo ſometimes 


found; they are of a ſtrange form, and ſomewhat re- 


preſent the ſacrificing axes of the ancients. Theſe are 
found at ſuch depths, that it is impoſſible they ſhould 


have ever been lodged there ſince the time of this place's 


being a foreſt ; nor ever could have been found, but by 
means of the ground's being drained by a late invention. 
The general opinion as to theſe trees is, that they were 


buried in this manner at the time of the univerſal de- 


coins of ſome of the Roman emperors having been found 


luge; but they are plainly of later origin, as foſſils, the 


buried under them. 


The earth of bogs is not the only ſoil that preſerves 


theſe trees; for in the low parts of Lincolnſhire between 


the towns of Burningham and Brumley, there are ſeve- 


ral large hills compoſed only of looſe ſand, and as this 
blows away there are continually diſcovered whole trees, 


or parts of trees, and particularly the roots and ſtumps 
of firs, and ſome other kinds, all with the marks of the axe 


upon them, and looking as freſh as if done but yeſterday. 


Under theſe hills and in the bogs before mentioned, not 
only the wood of the fir-tree, but its cones are found in 


immenſe number; many buſhels being often laid in a 


veral parcels of cut wood, in poles, beams, and the like; 
the head of an axe was alſo found ſomewhat reſembling | 


heap together. In cutting a drain for a river of a con- 
ſiderable depth, there were found at the very bottom ſe- 


the ancient battle-axe, and a coin of the Roman em- 


| poſed of antediluvian origin, is but of the time of the 


peror Veſpaſian; but what was yet more remarkable, 


was, that e were now ſunk to ſeemed to be the 


original ſurface, the ground not being looſe, like all 


above it, but ſound and firm, and lying in ridges and 
furrows, with the evident marks of having formerly been 
ploughed. So that all the bog-earth above ſeems plainly 


to have been added ſince; and that the foſſil wood, ſup- 


ancient Romans, or leſs than that. 


All the bogs in this kingdom afford in like manner fof- 


fil trees; and not only thoſe, but other places, have at 
all times accidentally diſcovered them. Giraldus Cam- 


brenſis tells us, that ſo long ſince as in king Henry the 
Second's time, the ſands on the ſhores of Pembrokeſhire 


were driven off by peculiar ſtorms and tempeſts, and 


that deep under thoſe ſands there were then diſcovered 
great numbers of the roots and bodies of trees in their 
natural poſtures; and many of theſe had the ſtrokes of 
the axe upon them, the marks at that time remaining as 


plain as when firſt made. Some of theſe reſembled 


ebony; and many other ſuch trees were diſcovered at 
Neugall in the ſame county, in the year 1590. Cam- 


den tells us of ſuch wood found in the bogs in Somer- 


ſetſhire, Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, York- 


ſhire, Staffordſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; and ſince his time, 


many other counties have been found to be as fruitful in 
it. Dr. Plot mentions them in many parts of his Hiſtory 
of Staffordſhire, and by their ſtanding in their natural 
poſtures, as to the roots at leaſt, properly concludes, 
that they certainly once grew there, and were not 


brought from elſewhere. _ | | | 
Dr. Leigh, in his Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, gives an account 
of the ſame ſort of trees found in the draining of the 


boggy lands at Martin-Meer ; and determines them not 
to have been of the ancient date many pretend, in refer- 

ring them to the deluge. TIS: Cp oor an 
He obſerves, that they are plainly of no older date than 


the time of the ſavage inhabitants of England, about the 


time of the Roman conqueſts; for in this place, beſide 


the roots and bodies of trees and their fruit, there were 


found eight canoes, or ſmall boats, ſuch as the wild in- 


habitants uſed at that time. And in another moor in 
the ſame county, a braſs kettle, with a ſmall mill-{tone, 


and ſome beads of wrought amber. In the ſame place 


were alſo found ſeveral human bodies whole and entire, 
at leaſt to outward appearance, and the whole head ot 
an hippopotamus or tiver-horſe. This is perhaps the 
hardeſt thing to be accounted for of the whole ſet, as to 
its coming there. The boggy places in Angleſea, and 
the iſle of Man, are all full Sf buried trees of the ſame 
kind; and the bogs of Ireland abound no leſs with them. 
England, and its adjacent iſlands, are not the only places 
where this buried 200 is found; for Verſtegan tells * 

| | that 
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that the moors in the Netherlands abound with them; | 


they all lie north-eaſt as ours do. Helmont alſo men- 
tions the Peel there, a moraſs of eight or nine miles 
broad, which is full of them. The French naturaliſts 
tell us of foſlil-trees alſo, in their country; and in Swit- 
zerland and Savoy; but all in the low grounds; 
Ramazzini tells us, that in the territories of Modena, 
which are now a dry and fruitful country, yet in the 
time of the Cæſars were only a great lake, there are 
found at the depth of thirty, forty, and even fifty feet, 
the ſoil of a low marſhy country, with ſedges, water- 
graſs, and other marſh-weeds ; and under this there lie 
the trunks of trees, and their roots ſtand near them in a 
natural poſture as when growing. Many old coins of 
the Roman emperors are alſo found there; as alſo ſeve- 
ral buſts, wrought marble, and ſquared' ſtones, evidently 
ſhewing the work of ſuch tools as the Romans have been 
known to uſe. Some of the trees in theſe places ſtand 
13 See more on this ſubject under the article 
ORASS, | | 8 
Woop, cutting in. See Currixs. 
Woop, meaſure of. See Measukk. 
Woop, painting on. See PAINTING» 
Woop, ſculpture in. See SCULPTURE, | 
Woop, /lack of. See STACK. 3 | 
. See DYiNG of Wood, ce. 
Wood may be {tained yellow, by bruſhing it over ſeveral 
times with the tincture of turmeric root, made by put- 
ting an ounce of the powdered root to a pint of ſpirit, 


and aſter it has ſtood ſome days, ſtraining off the tinc- | 


ture. A redder caſt may be given to the colour wy add- 
ing a little dragon's blood. A cheaper, and leſs 


made boiling hot; and when the wood is dry, bruſhing 
it over with a weak alum-water uſed cold. 


In order to render theſe ſtains more beautiful and duia- 


ble, the wood ſhould be ruſhed after it is coloured, and 
then varniſhed with the ſeed-lac varniſh, or with three 


right | 
and ſtrong yellow may be given to wood by rubbing it | 
Over ſeveral times with the tincture of French berries, | 


5 
7 


with three or four coats of ſeed-lac varniſh but for 


coarſe work, with the varniſh of reſin and ſeed-lac, or 
they may be well rubbed over with drying oil. 
Mood may be ſtained purple by bruſhing it over ſeveral 
times with a ſtrong decoction of logwo6d and Brafil, 
made in the proportion of one pound'of the logwood 
and a quarter of a pound of the Braſil, to a gallon of 
water, and boiled for one hour or more. Let the wood, 
well coloured, dry, and be then flightly paſſed over by 
a ſolution of one dram of pearl - aſhes in a quart of wa- 
ter. A ſolution of gold in ſpirit of ſalt or aqua regia 
will give a durable purple ſtain to wood. _ 
For a deep black the wood is bruſhed over four or five times 
with a warm decoCtion of logwood, made as above with- 
out the Braſil, and afterwards as often with a decoction 
of galls, made by putting a quarter of a pound of pow- 
dered galls to two quarts of water, allowing it to dry 
thoroughly between the ſeveral applications of the li- 
quors: thus prepared, it receives a fine deep black co- 
lour, from being waſhed over with a ſolution of vitriol 
in the proportion of two ounces to a quart in the room 
of which ſome uſe a ſolution of iron in vinegar, keeping 
the vinegar for this purpoſe upon a quantity of the filings 
of the metal, and pouring off a little as it is wanted, A 
3 good black is alſo obtained, more expeditiouſly, 
y bruſhing over the wood, firſt with the logwood liquor, 


and afterwards with common ink. 


A very fine black may be produced by bruſhing the wood. 
ſeveral times over with a ſolution of copper in aqua for- 
tis, and afterwards with the decoCtion of logwood, re- 
peated till the colour be of ſufficient force, and the green- 
neſs produced by the copper overcome. Theſe blacks 

may be varniſhed as the other colours. „„ 
Where the ſtains are deſired to be very ſtrong, as in the 


caſe of wood uſed for fineering, it is generally neceſſary 


it ſhould be ſoaked, and not bruſhed ; for which purpoſe 


the wood may be cut into pieces of a proper thickneſs for 


inlaying. Lewis's Phil. Com. Techn. p. 97. 434. Hand- 
maid to the Arts, vol. i. p. 508, &  _ 


or four coats of ſhell-lac varniſh. | Woop, /aling of. See LARCENx. I 
For a bright red ſtain for wood, make a ſtrong infuſion | Woop, fylva, in Geography, a multitude of trees, extended 


ef Braſil in ſtale urine, or water impregnated with pearl- | 


aſhes in the proportion of an ounce to a gallon; to. a 
gallen of either of which add a pound of the Brau 
- wood. With this infuſion, after it has ſtood, with fre- 
quent ſtirring, two or three days, ſtrained and made 


| boiling hot, bruſh. the wood over till it appears ſtrongly | 


coloured ; and while it is wet, bruſh it over with alum- 
| water made in the proportion of two ounces of alum to 
- a quart of water. | 


For a leſs bright red, bruſh over the weed with. s tindure 


made by diſſolving an ounce of dragon's blood in a pint 
of ſpirit of wine. dog PT TY 
For a pink or roſe red, add to a gallon of the above in- 


fuſion of Braſil wood two ounces of pearl-aſhes, and uſe | 


it as before: obſerving to bruſh the wood over often with 
the alum-water. Theſe reds may be varniſhed as the 
yellows. , | | 


Indigo. The brighter blue may be obtained by bruſhing 
a ſolution of copper (fee VERDITER) while hot ſeveral 


times over the word: and then bruſhing a ſolution of | 
pearl-aſhes in the proportion of two ounces to a pint of | 


Water hot over the wood. It is ſtained blue with indigo, 
as when uſed by the dyers, boiling hot: and then with 
Az lolution of white tartar or cream. of tartar, made by 
\ boiling three ounces of either in a quart of water, bruſh- 
ing over the wood plentifully before the tincture of in- 


digo be quite dry. Theſe blues may be ruſhed and var- | 


niſhed as the reds, if neceſſary. 


Mood may be ſtained green by diſſolving verdigriſe in vi- 


negar, or the cryſtals of verdigriſe in water, and with 


the hot ſolution bruſhing over the. wood till it be duly | 


ſtained. | 927 
A light red brown mahogany colour may be given to 
wood by means of a decoction of madder and fuſtic woea, 
ground in water, in the proportion of half a pound of 


madder and a quarter of a pound of fuſtic to a gallon, 


or inſtead of the-fuſtic, an ounce of the yellow, berries 
may be uſed. Bruſh over the wood with this ſolution, 
while boiling hot, till the due colour be obtained. The 
fame effect may to a conſiderable degree be produced by 
the tincture of dragon's blood and turmeric root, in ſpi- 
rit of wine. a er ie 

For the dark mahogany, take the infuſion of madder as 


Woop, in Gardening. See Grove. 5 
Woo p-coppices. In the firſt raiſing of coppices two things 


over a large continued tract of land, and propagated by 
nature, or without culture. FF 
Many great woods only conſiſt of trees of one kind. At 
Cape Verd in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon- 

trees; in Ceylon, are woods of cinnamon-trees ; in the 
Molucca iflands, woods of clove-trees; in the iſlands of 


Nero, Lontour, Loſgain, &c. woods of nutmeg-trees ; 
in Brazil, woods of Brazil-trees, &c.; in Numidia, 


woods of date-trees; in Madagaſcar, woods of tamarind- 
trees, Ke SINE : 


are to be conlidered ; firſt, the nature of the ſoil, that 
ſuch trees may be planted in it as will thrive well there; 


and ſecondly, the uſes that the wood is intended to be ſold 

for, that ſuch kinds may be planted as will be moſt pro- 
eee, | | | per for thoſe uſes. 3 
M cod may be ſtained blue by means either of copper or 


If the principal vent for wood be for the fire, the beſt 

trees for fire-wood mult be planted, ſuch as the oak, 
beech, hornbeam, or other hard woods. Theſe are the 
moſt profitable for ſelling as fire-wooed, and one or more 
of theſe grow in any foil 9 5 | 


d If there be a demand in the country where the coppice | 
by bruſhing it with the indigo prepared with ſoap-lees | | 


is to be planted for hoops and hop-poles, then the aſh, 
the cheſnut, the oak, alder and hazel, are to be planted. 
According to the profits of the UNDER w 00D, the thick- 
neſs of the ſtandard-trees is to be regulated, for as they 
ſtand more or leſs thick, they more or leſs injure the un- 
derwood. It is alſo to be conſidered at what growth the 


underwood is to be fold. The taller and larger the un- 


derwood of a coppice in general is, the more profitable. 


will it be for firing, and all other uſes, and the ſtandards 


will be the better for its being left to grow to a proper 
height, for their bodies will be always, unleſs very great 
accidents occur, carried up ſtraight as far as they are 

ſhaded by the coppice-woed. | t | 
A deep fl makes the ſhrubs as well as trees grow more 


_ vigorouſly than any other, and they will be ſooner fit for 


cutting in ſuch places. The perſon who owns theſe 
woods muſt contrive to cut down only a certain quantity 


of them every year, and regulate this ſo that he may 


have a conſtant ſucceſſion of a like quantity; that part 
of the wood, which was firſt felled, may be grown up to 


its ſize for felling again by that time the laſt is cut. This 


is, in different places, to be calculated to all the various 
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4 ſubſtitute for the fuſtic two ounces of log- | numbers between eight years and twenty or thirty. 
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by their dropping. 
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derwood ſhould be felled together, cutting off the ſtutyps 


as cloſe to the ground. as may be, in the trees, and in 


the ſhrubs and underwood the ſtumps ſhould be left a- 


bout half a foot high, and cut flanting and very ſmooth. 

Sawing is the beſt method of felling timber- trees; but it 
ſometimes kills the root; and if this is obſerved to be 
the caſe in the coppice, no new ſhoots ariſing from the 


root, then it is proper to ſtub up the root, that it may 
not unneceſſarily encumber the ground, that the other 


oung plants may have the benefit of it. 
n the firſt raiſing of coppices from ſeed, the ground 


muſt be prepared by good tillage, as much as if it were 


intended for corn. The ſeeds of the ſeveral trees are to 


be ſown in February, and if the ſoil be ſhallow, the 
ground ſhould be ploughed into great ridges: this will 


make the ſoil lie the thicker upon the top of each ridge, 
by which means the roots will have more depth to run 


to for nouriſhment, and in a few years the furrow will | 


be filled up to the level of the reſt with the dead leaves ; 


and theſe, as they rot at the bottom, will make a kind 
of ſoil, through which the young ſhoots will ſpread, and | 


be conducted from one ridge to another, and ſo the 


whole ground will be occupied by them. If the coppice 
be to be raiſed on the fide of a hill, plough the ridges 


croſs-way of the deſcent of the hill, that the water may 
be detained among them, and not ſuffered to run off, as 


it otherwiſe would, by the furrows ; but if it happen 


that the ground be over- wet, which is more rarely the 


| caſe, then the contrary method is to be obſerved, and 
the furrows ploughed deep and ſtraight downwards, that | 


all water may be carried off by them, as by ſo many 


trenches or drains. | | 


Some ſow a crop of corn along with the ſeeds of the un- 
derwood, for the advantage of the firſt year; but as the 
ſeaſon of ſowing the ſeeds of the trees is too late for the 


ſowing of the corn, it ſeldom turns to much advantage. 


It is better to ſow the trees alone, and keep them well 


weeded the two firſt years ; after which they are ſtrong 


enough to take care of themſelves againſt ſuch enemies. | 
In very barren ground, where the young trees can hardly | 
ſtand the heat in ſummer, it is proper, after ſowing them, 

to ſcatter a quantity of furze-ſeed over the land; the 
_ furze will grow quick, and over-top the trees at firſt, but 
it will ſerve as a guard to them at this time, defending | 
them from injuries, and keeping the ground moiſt about 
their roots. In a few years the trees will grow up be- 


yond theſe buſhes, and they will then ſoon deſtroy them 


In the raiſing of coppices, the neareſt diſtance for the 
plantations ought to be five feet for the underwood, but 


as to what number, and ſcantlings of timber are to be 
left on each acre, the ſtatutes in this caſe direct; but it | 
is an ordinary coppice, which will not afford three or | 
four firſts, fourteen ſeconds, twelve thirds, and eight | 
 wavers, according to which proportion the ſizes of young 
trees in. coppices are to ſucceed one another. In coppice 
or underwood felled at twenty-four years growth, there | 

are to be left twelve ſtore-oaks upon every acre, or, in 
defect of them, the ſame number of elms, beech, or | 


aſh ; theſe are to be ſtraight-bodied trees, and are to be 


left till they are ten inches in diameter, at a yard from 
the ground; but it is better for the owner to have a : 
much greater number of timber-trees, eſpecially in places | 
where underwood is cheap; and as to the felling, it is | 
always neceſſary to begin regularly with one ſide, that | 
the carriages, neceſſary to the taking off the wood, may 
come on without injury to the reſt : and in large woods, | 
2 cart-way ſhould always be left in the middle, quite 


through the wood, The timber of the underwood may 


be cut from the month of October to February; but the | 
laſt month is much the beſt, in places where there is 
but a ſmall quantity to be felled, and it can all be got 
down before the ſpring is too much advanced. All the | 
wood ſhould be carried out by Midſummer, and made up | 


by April at the lateſt; for when the rows and bruſh lie 


longer than this, unmade up, and unbound, many of the | 
ſhoots and ſeedlings are ſpoiled by them. It is always | 
worth the owner's while to incloſe the coppice well the 


winter before felling, to keep out the cattle, which 


would elſe greatly damage the ſupply from the ſeedlings 


and young Ihoots. 

New-weaned calves are the leaſt prejudicial to newly 
cut woods of any creatures, and may be put in where there 
is much graſs; the next in harmleſſneſs to theſe are 
young colts, which, at about a year old, may be put in 
to feed in the ſame manner; but about May they muſt 
all be put out. 5 0 
If the woods happen to be cropped by cattle, it is beſt to 


cut them up, and they will make new ſhoots; for that | 


which has been bitten by the cattle, will not grow for 
ſeveral years in any degree. , e, t ene 
If coppice-woods are too thin, this is to be remedied ” 
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; laying down the longeſt and ſmalleſt ſhoots of thofs: 


ſhrubs or trees which are the moſt advantageous, in the 
place, br of ſuch as are neareſt the bare place; theſe 
will each ſend forth a great number of ſuckers, and the 
whole wood will be thickened as much as defired in a 
very little time. Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. ii. p. 64. 
Woop, aimiggim. See AL Micoiu. | 6 
49. e See ANEMONE. | 8 
00D-bine, or Woop=bind, in Botany, a ſpecies of loni- 
cera. See Honev-ſuckle, w 4 5 | : xs ” 
Woop-bind, Spaniſh, a ſpecies of ipomoza. See Quano- 
CLIT: * "0 Ft 8 | 
Woop-chat, in Ornithology, lanius minor primus of Aldro- 
vand, a ſpecies of BUTCHER-bird, with a horn-coloured 
bi:l;z the feathers at the baſe are whitiſh ; above is a 
black line drawn acroſs the eyes, and then downwards 
on each fide the neck; the head and hind part of the 
neck are of a bright bay; the upper part of the back 
duſky ; the coverts of the tail grey; the ſcapulars white; 
the coverts of the winge dulky ; the quill-feathers black, 
having a white ſpot at the bottom: the throat, breaſt and 
belly of a yellowiſh white; the legs black. In the fe- 
male, the upper part of the head, neck, and body are 
reddiſh, ſtriated tranſverſely with brown ;-the lower parts 
ok the body are of a dirty white, rayed with brown; 
the tail of a reddiſh brown, marked near the end with 
duſky, and tipt with red. Pennant. e 
Woo p- coc, ſcolopax ruſticola of Linnæus, called by other 
Writers /a becaſſe, in Ornithology, a well-known bird di- 
ſtinguiſhed by its ſize, which is ſomewhat ſmaller than 
that of the partridge, and by its colour, which is on the 
back a variegation of black, grey, and a reddiſh brown; 
on the forehead the black predominates ; the quill-fea- 
thers are dufky, indented with red marks; and on the 
belly a pale grey, variegated with tranſverſe ſtreaks of 
brown. Its beak is three/inches long, duſky toward the 
end, and reddiſh at the baſe, and the upper chap a little 
longer than the under: the tongue ſlender, long, ſharp, 
and hard at the point ; the eyes large, and placed near 
the top of the head, that they may not be injured when 
the bird thruſts its bill into the ground: from the bill to 


colour; the chin is of a pale yellow; the tail conſiſts of 
twelve feathers, duſky or black on the one web, and 
marked with red on the other; the tips above are aſh- 
coloured, below white: the legs and toes are livid, the 
latter divided almoſt te their origin, having only a very 
ſmall web between the middle and interior toes. 
Igheſe birds, during ſummer, are inhabitants of the Alps, 
| Norway, Sweden, Poliſh Pruſſia, the March of Branden- 
burg, and the northern parts of Europe; whence they 
emigrate, at the approach of winter, into milder cli- 
mates, where the ground is open and adapted to their 


diſappearance in Sweden coincides exactly with that of 
their retreat from and arrival in Great Britain. They 
live on worms and inſets, which they ſearch for with 

their long bills in ſoft ground and moiſt woods. They 
generally arrive here in flocks, taking advantage of the 
night or a miſt; they ſoon ſeparate; 1 before they re- 
turn to their native haunts, pair. They feed and fly by 
night; beginning their flight in the evening, and return- 
1 ing the ſame way to their day-retreat. 7 . 

8 T ey leave England the latter end of February, or be- 
ginning of March; though they have been known to 


continue here accidentally. In Caſewood, near 'Tun- 


bridge, a few breed almoſt annually. During incubation 


folk ſparingly in the firſt week of October, the greater 
number not arriving till the months of November and 
December, and always after ſun-ſet. 'They are deter- 
- mined in their flight by the wind, and arrive ſeparate 
and diſperſed. ' When the RED-wing appears on the 
coaſt in autumn, the *vood-cocks are at hand; and when 
the Royſton crow is arrived, they are come. Between 


to be ready ſor their departure, having the red-wings for 
their harbingers in ſpring, as in autumn. If the wind 
be favourable, they immediately depart ; but otherwiſe, 
they are detained in the neighbouring woods, or among 
the ling and furze on the coaſt : as foon as a fair wind 
ſprings up, they are ſuddenly gone. | 3 
In the ſame manner they are known to quit France, 
Germany, and Italy; making the northern and cold ſitu- 
ations their general ſummer rendezvous. In the winter 
they are found as far ſouth as Smyrna and Aleppo, and 
alſo in Barbary ; and ſome have appeared as far ſouth 
as Egypt, which ſeems to be the limit of their migration 
in that way. In Japan they are found very common. 
Thoſe that refort into the countries of the Levant pro- 
bably come from the defarts of Siberia or Tartary, or the 
cold mountains of Armenia. Q | 


- 


0 


7 


the eyes is a black line; the forehead is a reddiſh aſh. 


manner of feeding. The time of their appearance and 


they are very tame. They come over to the coaſt of Suf- 


the 12th and 25th of March they flock towards the coaſt 


„ 


Our ſpecies of wood. cock is unknown in North America; 
but they have a ſort of wocd- coc reſembling ours in its 
eneral appearance; about half its ſize, and wanting the 
1 on the breaſt and belly. Pennant: 
They hate flying high, and they are afraid to fly among 
trees, becaule, like the hare, they ſee but very badly 
ſtraight before them; and it is owing to this imperſec- 
tion in their ſight, that they are ſo eaſily taken in nets 
ſpread in their places of reſort, 
The draw-net, in countries which are very woody, is ex- 
tremely profitable in this ſport, it being no uncommon 
thing to take ten or a dozen wood-cocks at a time in it. 
There is another method of taking theſe birds in high 
woods, with thoſe nets called hays, of the nature of the 
rabbit-hays, only with ſmaller meſhes. The wood-cocts 
are to be driven into theſe, and there ſhould always be 
at leaſt two or three of them planted together. When 
the ſportſman has provided himſelf with nets, he is to 
take five or ſix perſons into the weed with him. The 


proper woods for this purpoſe are thoſe of ſeven or eight | 


years growth; and the people are to go into ſome part 
of them near the middle. The nets or hays are to be 


laced in the ſame manner as they are for taking of rab- 
Bes but two or three joining together at the end, and 


hanging over ſlopewiſe that way which the wood-cocks are | 


intended to be driven. | | 

'The nets being thus fixed, let the company go to the end 
of the wood, placing themſelves at about ten rods diſtance 

from one another; they muſt all have ſticks in their 
hands, and they are to move forward ſlowly towards the 


nets, making a noiſe by ſtriking the ſticks againſt the| 
trees and branches, and by hallooing with their voices: 


| In this manner they are to move up to the net; and the 
wwood-cocks in that part of the wood will all be terrified 
before them, but will not take wing, but run along upon 
the ground, and thus be driven along like a drove of 
beaſts, ſo that when the company come up, they will 
find almoſt all of them in the net. When that part of 
the wood is thus drove, the nets are to be turned the 
other way, and placed ſlope wiſe in the contrary direction, 
and the company retiring to the other end of the wood, 
are to drive the wood-cocks that are in that part with the 
ſame noiſe, till they have 
ſame manner. | 1 | „„ 
Thus all the wood-cocks in the wood may be taken with 


very little trouble, and this may be done equally at any | 


time of the day | 
Another way of 
or SPRINGES. 


The wood-cock and the ſnipe are both eaſily taken with | 


| bird-lime, when their places of reſort are known, but 
they are not ſo eaſily found as many other birds. 


The cuſtom of the wood-cock is uſually to be upon the | 


banks under hedges, and by the ſides of ditches toward 
the ſun ; and they will ſuffer the ſportſman to come 
nearer them in the day-time aſter a moon-ſhiny night, 
than after a dark one. The reaſon of which is, that 
having fed well by moon-light, they are only fit for reſt 
the day following; but when the night has been dark, 
they are ſeeking food all day long. 3 Cn 
The ſnipes naturally lie by the ſides of rivers, when the 


| d ponds are frozen, and they always lie with | 1 | | 
r . - : | The green wood-pecker, picus viridis of Linnæus, called 
In order to take either of theſe birds by bird-lime, the | 
ſportſman mult be provided with a large number of ſmall | 


their heads up or down the ſtream, never tranſverſely. 


and ſmooth twigs, neatly and evenly covered with good 
bird-lime. Theſe muſt be placed We ſome one way, 


ſome another, and the whole place about where they re- 


ſort muſt be covered with them. The ſportſman then 


muſt conceal himſelf very carefully, that the fight of him | 


may not frighten away the game. See Cock-Road. 


Woop-cc-/hell, a name given by the Engliſh naturaliſts | 
to a peculiar kind of the purpura. It is called in French, | 
becaſſe, from the length of its beak. There are two ſpe- | 


_ cies of this, a prickly and a ſmooth one. 


The prickly kind is an extremely beautiful and elegant | 


| ſhell. It is of a yellowiſh: colour; and its tail or beak 


(for the hinder extremity of the ſhell, which runs out | 
into an immoderate length, is ſometimes called by the | 


one, ſometimes by the other of theſe names) is furniſhed 


with four rows 0 


with a number of tranſverſe circular lines; and both 
this and the clavicle are beſet with ſeveral rows of long 
ſpines. | 2 7 | 

The ſmooth becaſſe, or wood-cock-/hell, is a very elegant 
ſpecies, but much leſs ſo than the other. It is of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, radiated with black and grey lines. It is 


ſent them into the nets in the | 


taking this bird is by means of noozes | 


large and very long ſpines: between | 
the rows of theſe, there are alſo rows of ſmall and ſhort | 
| ſpines. The body of the ſhell is furrowed very deep, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this, as well as of the other, is ſmall and roundiſh, and 
in this ſpecies Is of a light fleſh-coleur, © © 1 
Woop and wood, in the Sea-Language, is when two pieces 
of timber are ſo let into each other, that the wood of the 
one joins cloſe to the other. e 1 
Woo p- corn is a certain quantity of oats, or other grain, 
anciently given by cuftomary tenants to their lord, for 
the liberty to pick up dead or broken 'wood. | 
Woo 9 7 WoopDGELDUM, in our ancient cuſtoms, the 
gathering or cutting of wood within the foreſt. Or it 
may denote the money paid for the ſame, to the foreſters. 
Sometimes it alſo' ſeems to ſignify an immunity from 
this payment, by the king's grant. Crompton ſays ex- 
preſly, it ſignifies to be free from the payment of money 
for taking of wood in a foreſt. See GELD. 5 
Woop-hay, an ancient cuſtom at Exeter; whereby a log 
out of every ſeam of word brought over Ex- bridge, is taken 
towards the reparation of that bridge. Antiq. of Exeter. 
Woop-land, in Agriculture, a term ufed by the farmers of 
_ counties of England, for a ſort of ſoil, from its 
conſtant humidity and dark colour, reſembling the ſoil 
in woods, which, of whatever nature it originally is, will 
always be made to appear thus from the continual drop- 
ping of trees, and the want of a free air and ſun, toge- 
ther with the fall of leaves, deſtroyed and waſhed to 
pieces by the wet. 3 7 5 
This ſoil in the open countries has a conſiderable quan- 
tity of clay in it, and holds the water a long time that 
once falls upon it: in wet weather it ſticks firmly to the 
plough-ſhare, and in dry is very apt to crack. In uncul- 
tivated places it uſually produces ruſhes and ruſh-graſs. 
A moiſt and dripping year is extremely detrimental to 
this ſort of land. Moreton's North. p. 38. 
Woop-lark, in Ornithology. See Meod-LARK. 
Wood of life, in Botany. See GUAIacUuM. 
Woop-/ouſe, See MiLLEPEDES, rent 
Woop-meil, a coarſe, hairy kind of ſtuff, made of Ice- 
land-wool, with which the ſhip-carpenters, in ſome of 
his majeſty's yards, line the ports of ſhips of war. 
Woop- mite, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a little ani- 
mal frequently made the ſubje& of microſcopical ob- 
ſervations, and by ſome called the wood-/ouſe; though 
that leſs properly, as there is another larger animal ge- 
nerally known by that name. DEE 5 
The wwod-mite is in ſhape and colour very like a louſe, 
and is frequently found running very nimbly, but always 
by ſtarts and jumps, on old books and rotten wood. The 
eyes of this creature are of a fine gold colour, and can 
be thruſt out or drawn in at pleaſure; and when ex- 
amined by the microſcope the periſtaltie motion of the 
guts is ſeen very diſtinctly, and beautifully; and what 
is more wonderful, there is obſerved a very diſtin& and 
regular motion in the brain „ 
This probably is the ſame animal with the pediculus pul- 
ſatorius, deſcribed by Dr. Derham, as one of the DEATH - 
watches. Baker's Microſcope, p. 185. 5: | 
Woop-men, certain foreſt-officers appointed to take care 
of the king's woods. | 1 Ts | 
Woop-mote, the ancient name of that foreſt-court, now 
called the Cou RT of ATTACHMENT, 48 
Woop-pecker, in Ornithology, the Engliſh name of ſome 
ſpecies:of prevs;: Fi 


— 


alſo the Rain-fow! and PLUvIaL1s avis, weighs about 
ſix ounces and a half, is thirteen inches long, and twenty 
and à half broad; the bill is duſky, triangular, and near 
two inches long; the crown of the head is crimſon, 
ſpotted with black; the eyes are ſurrounded with black, 
beneath which the males have a crimſon mark; the back, 
neck, and lefſer coverts of the wings are green; the 
rump of a pale yellow; the greater quill-feathers are 
duſky, ſpotted on each fide with white; the tail conſiſts 
of ten {tiff feathers with black tips, and barred alter- 
nately with duſky and deep green; the whole hinder 
part of the body is of a very pale green; the thigh and 
vent are marked with duſky lines; the legs and feet all 
of a cinereous green. | 3 | 
The greater-ſpotted woad-pecker, picus major of Linnæus, 
called alſo witwall, weighs two ounces three-fourths, is 
nine inches long and ſixteen broad; the bill is one inch 
and a quarter long, of a black horn colour; the irides 
are red; the forehead is of a pale buff colour; the 
crown of the head of a gloſſy black; the hind part mark- 
ed with a rich deep crimſon ſpot ; the cheeks white, 
bounded beneath by a black bar paſſing from the corner 
of the mouth, and ſurrounding the hind part of the 
head; the neck is encircled with a black colour; the 
throat and breaſt are of a yellowiſh white; the vent fea- 
thers of a light crimſon; the back, rump, and coverts 


all over deeply furrowed, and the ridges are beſet with 
tubercles, the clavicle is elevated, and the tail extremely 
long, and hollowed into a ſort of tube. The mouth of 


-» 


— 


| 


of the tail, and leſſer coverts of the wings are black; 
the ſcapular feathers and coverts, adjoining to them, are 
white; the quill-feathers black, elegantly marked on each 
EN 


Web with round white ſpots : the four middle feathers of 
ine tail are black; the next tipt with yellow; the bottom of 
ze two outmoſt black, the upper parts a dirty white; 
| the exterior feather marked on each web with two black | 
ſpots; the next with two on the inner web, and one on 
the other; the legs are of a lead colour. The female 
wants the crimſon ſpot on the head. This ſpecies is 
much more uncommon than the preceding; and keeps 
altogether in the woods. See Tab. V. Birds, Ne 62. 
The middle wood-peeker, or picus medius of Linnæus, 
agrees with the preceding in fize and colours, except 
he the crown of the head in this is of a rich crimſon; 
the crown of the head in the male of the former being 
black, and the crimſon in form of a bar on the hind part. 
The leſſer ſpotted wood-pecker, picus minor of Linnæus, is 
alſo called Ick WALL, and has all the characters and 
Actions of the greater kind, but is more rare. Pennant. 
W o0D-pigevs. See Ring-Dove. _ | | 7 
Woop-plea-court, is a court held twice a year in the foreſt 
of Clun, in Shropſhire, for determining all matters re- 
lating to wood, and the feeding of cattle there. Perhaps 
it was originally the ſame with wood-mote-court. 
Woop-pucerons, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Mr. | 


Reaumur, to a ſmall ſpecies of inſet of the puceron | 


kind, of a greyiſh colour, and diſtinguiſhed by its two 

hollow horns on the hinder part of its body. 
Theſe animals very much reſemble, both in ſhape and 
ze, the pucerons of the alder; but as thoſe live always 


on the ſurface of the ſtalk, theſe make their way deep | 


into the tod of a tree. ß 
Mr. Reaumur found large quantities of theſe lodged at 
a conſiderable depth in the wood of ſome elms, after they 
were cut down ; the paſſages, by which they had made 
their way in, were not to be found; but they were 
lodged in large and long holes, of the diameter of a 
gooſe-quill, and running many inches along the tree in 
a longitudinal direction. n 6 | 
All the pucerons found in thoſe places appear to be fe- 
males, and none have wings; they all have vaſt num- 
bers of young ones of different degrees of maturity with- 
in them, and theſe may be forced out with preſſing their 
bodies. Reaum. Hiſt. Inſect. vol. vi. p. 61. | 
Woop-rof, or Woop-rufe, aſperula, in Botany, a genus 
of the tetrandria monogynia claſs. Its. characters are, that 
the corolla has one petal, and is funnel-ſhaped ; and it 
has two globoſe ſeeds. Linnæus enumerates eight ſpecies. 
The common wood-roof grows wild in ſhady woods in | 
many parts of England, and flowers in April or May: it | 
js ſometimes uſed in medicine, but as it grows wild, it 
is rarely admitted into gardens. -. 3 | 
The leaves and roots dried, have been eſteemed aperient 
and diuretic : and recommended in obſtructions of the 
liver, and thence ſuppoſed efficacious in the jaundice : 
but they are now diſuſed, See ASPERJULA. - 

Woo age. See 86k. 5 
Woop-/orrel, in Botany. See Hood-SORREL. 
Woop- ite, in Ornithelogy, an Engliſh name given by 
many to tbe common green w o00D-pecker, _ 
WOOD WARD, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe function 
is to look after the woods, and obſerve any offences ei- 
ther in vert, or veniſon, committed within his charge ; 


or ſecond; and one 8, 


w 0/0” 


ſheep is dead: this latter ſort is ſhort and finer : if it be 
ſhort, it is uſed for hats and not in the manufacture of 
cloth, unleſs mixed in fleeces. | 
'The French and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece into 
three ſorts; viz. 1. Mother-wo:l, which is that of the 
back and neck. 2. The woo! of the tails and legs. 3. 
'That of the breaſt, and under the belly. 1 
The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three ſorts, 
which they call prime, ſecond, and third; and, for the 
greater eaſe, mark each bale or pack with a capital let- 
ter, denoting the ſort. Tf the triage, or ſeparation, be 
well made, in fifteen bales there will be twelve marked 
R; that is, refine, or prime; two marked F, for fine, 
for thirds. | 

The firſt thing which the Spaniards do after their ſheep 
are ſheared (one hundred and twenty-five ſhearmen be- 
ing employed to ſhear a flock of ten thouſand ſheep) is 
to weigh the whole pile of wos; and the next is to di- 
vide each fleece into three ſorts of 096“ the back and 
belly give the ſuperfine ; the neck and ſides the fine 
the breaſt, ſhoulders, and thighs the coarſe wool. A 
different price is fixed upon theſe three claſſes, though 
the general cuſtom is to ſell the whole pile together at a 
mean price. An ingenious writer obſerves, that the s Here 
of Andaluſia, which never travel, have coarſe, long, 
hairy wool; but that the itinerant ſheep have ſhort, ſilky, 
white wool: and he infers, from a few experiments and 
long obſervation, that if the fine-wooled ſheep ſtaid at 
ome in the winter, their woo! would become coarfe 
in a few generations, and that if the coarſe-wooled ſheep 


travelled from climate to climate, and lived in the free 


air, their woo! would become fine, ſhort, and filky, in 
a few generations: the fineneſs of the woo! is owing to 
the animals paſſing its life in an open air of equal tem- 
perature. ; as | . b 
The wools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly thoſe 

about Leominſter, Coteſwold, and the Iſſe of Wight; the 
Spaniſh, principally thoſe about Sarragoſla for the pro- 
vince of Arragon, and about Segovia for Caſtile ; and 
the French in Rouſillon, Languedoc, Berry, and Lower 
Normandy : thoſe of Berry are ſaid to have this peculiar 


property, that they will knot or bind with any other ſort; 
| Whereas the reſt will only knot with their own kind. See 
SHEEP, 22125 


Among the ancients, the wools of Attica, Megara, 
Laodicea, Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, 
Parma, and Altino, were the moſt valued. ' Columella 
ſets the two laſt even above that of Tarentum, lib. viii. 
cap, 2. And Varro aſſures us, the people there uſed _ 


to clothe their ſheep with ſkins, to ſecure the woe] from 


being damaged. De Re Ruſt. lib. ii. cap. it; 


Tavernier affirms, that the wools in Aſia are incompara- 


bly finer than thoſe of Europe; and that there is no 


doubt but that woo! was the golden fleece ſought for at 


Colchis. The fineſt fleeces in the world are thoſe of Ca- 
ramania, reſerved entirely for the moulhaes and prieſts; 
thoſe of Cachemire excellent; and the lamb-ſkins of 
Bucharia exquiſite. See SHAUL, and SHEEP. | | 
The art of preparing and working woo! is attributed, by 
the ancients, to Minerva ; who, accordingly, is made 
the genius and proteCtreſs thereof. | Eg 


and to preſent the ſame $ and in caſe any deer are found Woor, E lifh. The wools of England have always been 


killed, or hurt, to inform the verderer thereof, and pre- 
ſent the delinguents at the next court of the foreſt. _ 
HWordwards may not walk with bows and ſhafts, but with 
foreſt-bills. Arcum & calamos geſtare in foreſta non licet, | 
fed (ut reſcripti utar verbo hachetum tantummodo; Term. 
Hil. an. 13 Ed. HI., [ti t 155 + 

WOODY rmghi/hade. See NIGHTSHADE. 8 _ 
WOOF, among Manufacturers, the threads which the 
_ weavers ſhoot acroſs, with an inſtrument called the fut- 
tle, between the threads of the warp, to form the web. | 
The woof is of different matter, according to the piece | 
to be wrought. In taffety, both woof and warp are filk. | 
In mohairs, the woef is uſually wool, and the warp ſilk. 
In ſattins, the warp is frequently flax, and the worf ſilk. 
WOOFE, a name given in ſome parts of England to the 

ſea-wolf, or LUPUS marinus. | | 
WOOL, lang, the hair, or covering of ſheep; which, 
 walhed, ſhorn, dreſſed, combed, ſpun, woven, &c. makes 
| aw kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, & c. for apparel, furniture, 

&c. | | 

While the woo! remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn off | 
the ſheep's: back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, 

it is called fleece. . | 
Each fleece conſiſts of wool of divers qualities, and de- 
grees of fineneſs, which the dealers therein take care to | 
ſeparate. | | 
The fineſt grows on the pole of the ſheep ; the coarſeſt | 
about the tail; the ſhorteſt on the head and on ſome | 
parts bf the belly; the longeſt on the flanks. | 
Mool is either ſhorn, or pulled off the ſkin after the 

| : | 

| | 


in the higheſt repute ; and that always more abroad than 


at home. Some we have, which, manufactured by our 
don clothiers, Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for 
ſoftneſs and finenefs, vie with the choiceſt filks. Spa- 


ni/h wools, we know, bear a great price among us; but 
it is certain, much the greateſt part of that, which, 
when manufactured, our clothiers, &c. call Spaniſb cloth, 
grows in England. Add, that the French can make no 


good cloth of their own wool, without, at leaſt, one- 


third of Engliſh woo! mixed with it. It has been ſaid, 
that the goodneſs of the Spaniſh woo! is owing to a few 
Engliſh ſheep ſent over into Spain, as a preſent, by Henry 
II. of England; or, as othets will have it, by Edward 
IV. in 1468. ae, . 
The Coteſwold ſheep, which were tranſported by Edward 

at this time, on occaſion of the alliance with Arragon, 


multiplied in Spain, and proved very detrimental to the 
wool-trade of England. However, it is certain, that the 

| 82 of woot had been cultivated in Spain long beſore 
1 


is period; for Henry II. in the 31ſt year of his reign 


(A. D. 1186.) granted a patent to the weavers of Lon- 


don, importing, that if any cloth were found to be made 
of Spaniſh woe!, mixed with Engliſh woo!, the mayor of 
London ſhould ſee it burnt. The increaſe and improve- 
meut of the breed of ſheep in Spain were, indeed, prin- 
cipally owing to.don Pedro IV. who aſcended the throne 
of Caſtile in 1350; who obtained permiſſion to tranſ- 
ort from Barbary into Spain a great number of rams 
and ewes of an excellent ſort; ſuch as had been brought 
from Africa to the neighbourhood of Cadiz : Marcus 
| olumella 


W O O 


Columella in the time of the emperor Claudius; though 
the breed then introduced had been for many ages ud. 
tected, . OED 
Cardinal Ximenes, at the commencement of the 16th 
century, followed the example of don Pedro, and intro- 
duced ſeveral ſheep from Barbary to the neighbourhood 
of Segovia: and it is welt known, that the economy of 


the Spaniſh ſhepherds has for ſeveral years been admira- | 


ble; as is alſo the attention to the improvement of their 


- wool, which is extremely fine, by the annual migration 


of their flocks. See SRE re, 
It is ſaid, that Henry VIII. obtained from Charles V. a 
rant of three thouſand white Spaniſh ſheep, and that 
the propagation of this ſpecies in England was entruſted 
to the care of commiſſioners. The breed was alſo im- 
eep. Encyclopedie. Nt es 
The ſineneſs and Laus; of our wools are owing, in great 
meaſure, to the ſweet, ſhort. graſs in many of our paſ- 
tures and downs; though the advantage of out ſheeps 
feeding on this graſs all the year, without being obliged 
to be ſhut up in folds during the winter, or ſo ſecure 
them from wolves at other times, contributes not a littte 


4 


thereto. 


The Scottiſh and, Iriſh auool; are commonly ſold abroad 
for Engliſh; and upon the ſame footing. ay as gs | 


Filled in thoſe matters, find they come far ſhort o 
fineneſs; though, in ſome markets, the Iriſh is even ſaid 
to be preferred to the Engliſh 

The yearly produce of woo! in England, towards th 
clofe of the laſt century, was calculated by Dr. Davenant, 


and Mr, King, at two millions ſterling. See WooLLen | 


%% oo oo on bn th gc a 
Anciently, the principal commerce of the nation con- 
ſiſted in woo! unmanufactured; which foreigners, eſpe- 


inſomuch that the cuſtoms of Engliſh woo! exported in 
Edward the Third's reign, amounted, at 50s a pack, to 
_ 250,0001/. per annum. An immenſe ſum in thoſe days! 
See COMMERCE, 5 | 


This exceſſive cuſtom on the export of unmanufactured 
wobl ſet our people to the making of it into cloth them 
ſelves: in which they ſucceeded ſo well, that, under the 
. reign of queen Elizabeth, the exportation of any woo! at 
all was abſolutely prohibited; and the ſtatute 8 Eliz.| pain | 
cap. 3. makes the tranſportation of live ſheep, or em-| wool laid within fifteen miles of the ſea, and unentered, 
{hall be ſeized and forfeited. t 


barking them on board of any ſhip, for the firſt offence 


forfeiture of goods, and impriſonment for a year; and 
that at the end of the year the left hand ſhall be cut off 
in ſome public market, and there nailed up in the moſt | 


open place; and the ſecond offence is felony, _ | 
From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of 
its woo], To prompt their vigilance, the judges, king's 


counſel at law, and maſters in chancery, in parliament, | 


are ſeated on wool- packs. Accordingly, ſcarce a parlia- 
ment but has renewed and reinſorced the prohibition ; 


particularly, about the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury, the exporting of wool was made felony. 13 & 14 
Car. II. cap. 18. But this was repealed by 7 & 8 W. 
cap. 28. which ordains, that the exportation of woo/ in- 
curs a forfeiture of the veſſel and of the goods, and 
their treble value; and all perſons aiding herein ſhall 
* ſuffer three years impriſonment. Alſo, by 12 Car. II. 
cap. 32. no perſon ſhall export tw & c. or yarn 


made of wool, or fuller's earth or fuller's clay, on 
pain of forfeiting the ſame, and 3s. for every pound | 
weight. And the maſters and mariners, knowing the. 


_ offence and aſſiſting, ſhall forfeit all their goods and chat- 


tels, and be impriſoned three months: the owners thall 


_ forfeit all their intereſt in the ſhip and cargo; and any 
merchant, &c. offending herein, ſhall be diſabled to re- 
quire any debt from any factor or ather perſon. And 


the ſtatute 4 Geo, I. cap. 11. (amended and farther en- 
forced by 12 Geo. II. cap. 21. & 19 Geo. II. cap. 34.) 
makes it tranſportation for ſeven. years, if the penalties 


be not paid. 1 . e 

By 13 & 14 Car, II. cap. 13. no tobacco pipe clay ſhall 
de exported on pain of 3s. a pound, except to the Britiſh 
ſugar colonies and plantations in the Weſt Indies, 17 
Geo. III. cap. 43. 20 Geo. III. cap. 19. 


Hol, in limited quantities, ag. be exported from South- | 


ampton to Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, and Alderney. 


By 12 Geo. II. cap. 21. no coverlids, &c. capable of 
being reduced to 4woo/ again, or beds, &c. ſtuffed with | 


wool, ſhall be. exported, on the like pain as for exporting 


it inn 


/ 
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on pain of forſeiting the ſame, with the veſſel and ſurni⸗ 
If 


ture: and none of the ſaid goods ſhall be landed but in 
preſence of the officers, on pain of forfeiture, and 35. 


for every pound. And to prevent colluſive ſeizures or 
fraudulent agreements for the evaſion of penalties, none 
but. officers of the cuſtoms, excife, or ſalt, and officers 


of guard{hips particularly mentioned; ſhall enter in- 
formations of ſeizures of woo! or woollen goods; and 
the penalty of colluũve ſeizure, &c. in ſuch officers is a 
forfeiture of 2001,, and diſqualification for any office of 


the revenue; and the owner ſhall forſeit tteble value: 


and obſtruction of ,officers or reſcue, of the goods ſeized 
incurs the penalty of tranſportation for ſeven years: and 


offering a bribe to any, officer, is liable to a forſeiture of 


; | | N 0 Zool. Perſons, who by way of inſurance undertake to 
proved by a mixture of Spaniſh, rams with the common 


carry woo! abroad, ſhall forfeit 5007. and all infurances of 
wool ſhall be void. | | 


1 


By W. cap. 32. perſons carrying wee! from port to port, 

or by land near the coaſt, whence the ſame may be ex- 
ported, are required to make an entry thereof at the 
port, whence it is to be conveyed, containing mark and 
number, on pain of ſorſeiting the ſame, and alſo the 
X horſes and carriages, and alſo of ſuffering and forfeiting, 


as by other laws againſt exportation of 20: and a re- 


e wool ſent from port to port in this kingdom. 
y..7,& 8, W. cap. 28. no wol, & c. ſhall be carried by 


ber ſhall be kept at the cuſtom-houſe in London of all 
t 
B 


land within ſive miles of the coaſt, but between ſun-riſe 


and ſun- ſet, on pain of forfeiting the ſame, and the 


| horſes and carriages : and the hundred is liable to forfeit 
treble value with treble coſts. In Kent and Suſſex, every 


owner of wobl, within ten miles of the ſea, ſhall give an 
account in writing, within three days after ſhearing, of 


bis number of fleeces to the next officer of the cuſtoms, 


| and not remove them without a certificate, for which he 
cially the French, Dutch, and Flemiſh, bought of us: 


pays 6d. on pain of forfeiting the woo!, and 3s. for every 


pound; and no perſon within fifteen miles of the ſea 


{hall buy any woo! without entering into a bond with 
ſureties, that the woe! ſhall not be ſold. to any perſon 
within fifteen miles of the ſea ; and if wap! be found 


carrying towards the-ſea-(ide, unleſs it be firſt emered, 


and ſecurity be given, it ſhall be forfeited, and allo 35: a 


pound; and no woo! lodged after ſhearing within ten 
miles hall be lodged within fifteen miles of the ſea in the 


ſaid counties, on pain of forfeiture, or 35. a pound: and 


By ſereral of the foregoing acts, the exportation: of 


woollen manufactures out of Ireland was prohibited un- 


der the ſame. penalties as the exportation of wool; but 


it is enacted by 20 Geo. III. cap. 6. that fo much of 


the 10 & 11 W. and of other acts which prohibit the 
exportation of cloth, ſerge, &c. made up with woo? from 
the kingdom of Ireland intoforeign ports ſhall be repealed. 
But all theſe precautions are ineffectual; the Engliſh 


\ themſelves, particularly thoſe about the coaſt of Suſſex, 
making uſe of the long winter nights to waft over their 
tos to France: being ſure of carrying them to a good 


market, they deſpiſe the penalty, with an intrepidity, 


that the reſt of Europe are amazed at. 


* 


M. Colbert, a perſon the French manufactures and com- 


merce are infinitely indebted to, had entertained a deſign 


of. procuring ſome of our Engliſh ſheep, and propagating 
them in France; hoping, that by chooſing for them, in 


the provinces of that kingdom, ſuch paſtures, and ſuch 


a {ky, as they had in their own iſland, they might there 


| e ee ; and France be no longer obliged pre- 


cariouſly to depend on. the clandeſtine ſupplies of woo! 


from the Engliſh owlers. But the count de Cominges, 


then ambaſſador of France at the Engliſh court, laid the 


_ impoſſibility of having ſuch an export of ſheep, and the 
almoſt equal impoſſibility of keeping and making them 
multiply there, lo ſtrongly. before him, that he abandon- 


ed the deſign. 


lool is reckoned by the fack, containing two weighs; 
the ueigh, fix tod and a half; the rod, two ſtones; the 
one, two cloves , and the c/ove, ſeven pounds. Twelve 


ſacks make a 14ſt, or 4368 pounds. 


| A ſack of wool, or three hundred and ſixty- four pounds, 


is ſufficient, for four ſtandard cloths, to render them 
true breadth, i. e. ſix quarters and a half; true weight, 


i. e. ſixty pounds; and the true length, i. e. twenty-tour 


ards. mh 
For the divers preparations of wool, ſee CAR DIN, Coup- 
ING, SPINNING, WEAVING, FULLING, and CLorn. 


| 


woot m and no wool or yarn, &c. ſhall be packed other- | Wool. pocket f. See POCKET. : 

wiſe than in packs of leather or pack-cloth, marked on | Wool, ſarplar of. See DARPLAR, | 10 . 
the outſide with the words wooL or YARN, on pain of | WooL-balls, in atural Hiſtory, maſſes of ww! compacted 
forfeiture, and 3s. for every pound weight. into firm and hard balls, and found in the ſtomachs of 
No wool, & c. ſhall be put on board any veſſel to be car- | ſheep, as the hair-balls are in oxen and other animals. 
ried coaſt-wiſe, without notice to the officers of the port, Theſe are doutleſs formed in; the ſame manner as thoſe 
and bond foc the landing of it, and licence for ſo doing, | hair-balls, of the outer. covering of the animal, but they 
Vol. IV. No 403. | 1 M 1 8 are 
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afe indch more common ; Yhey are found in numbers, 
three, four, or five, in the ſtomach of the ſame animal. 


of a puff-ball, and is uſually either in part or wholly co- 

vered with a very thin and ſoft blackiſh ſmooth ſkin; the 

inner ſubſtance is entirely woot, but that wrought toge- 
ther as cloſely as the hatter does his furs in the making 
bf them into hats, | C3 TN 
They are vſually ſoft, ſmooth, and ſomewhat elaſtic, of | 


an inch in diameter being their common ſtandard. 


WOOLDING, in the Sca-Langunge, denotes the winding 
of ropes about # maſt, in order to ſtrengthen it, in a 


WOOL-DRIVERS, are thoſe who buy woo! of the ſheep- 


_  clothiers, or market-towns, to ſell it again. 
WOOLLEN manufeFory, includes the ſeveral forts of | 
© commodities into which wool is wrought; as broad cloths, 
long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ſerges, flannel, ſays, ſtuffs, 
| e ſtockings, caps, rugs, &. 3 „ 
ach whereof, ſee under its reſpective article, CLorH, 


&C. | | 
The wollen manufattory, which now makes the principal 
article both in our foreign and domeſtic trade, being that | 
Which furniſhes the cargoes of our veſſels, that employs 
our people, &c. may be ſaid to have had its riſe, or ra- 
| ther to have received great improvement, in the four- 
| teenth century. | F 
Till that time, our woe was chiefly ſold in the fleece, to 
ſuch of our neighbours as came to fetch it. Among our 
LCuſtomers, however, the principal were the Flemings | 
und Brabanters ; and particularly the merchants of Ghent 
and Louvain, who took off vaſt quantities to ſupply two 
manufaQories that had flouriſhed in thoſe two cities from 
the tenth century, and had furniſhed the greateſt part of 
Europe, and even England itſelf, with all ſorts of «voo/len | 
cloths, &c. But the richneſs of the manufactories of 
Ghent, and the incredible number of hands employed | 
therein, having ſpicited up the inhabitants to revolt, di- 
vers times, particularly in the years 1300 and 13o1, 
againſt their ſovereigns, on account of certain taxes 
which they refuſed to pay, the ſeditious were at length 
_ puniſhed and diſperſed ; and part of them took refuge in 
| Holland, and the reſt in Louvain. ; | 
Theſe laſt, together withtheir art of manufacturing cloths, 
carried with them their ſpirit of ſedition. And it was 
not long before ſeveral of them, to avoid the puniſhment 
they had deſerved for killing ſome of the magiſtrates, re- 
moved into England; where they inſtructed our people | 
how to work their own us. e 
About the year 960, or rather ſomewhat ſooner, the 
ussollen manufacture of Flanders, and other parts of the 
Netherlands, took its riſe; and therefore it was probably 
prior to the LINEN manfacture, which came from Egypt 
into Greece and Italy, and thence travelled weſtward to 
France and Flanders, and probably next into Germany 
and England, before it got ground in the more northern 
and north-eaſt parts of Europe, where it has ſince prof. 
pered very much: others, however, think, that the Car- 
thaginians firſt introduced it into Europ ee. 
With reſpect to the woolen manufacture, Anderſon | 
(Hiſt. Com. vol. i. p. 51.) remarks, that (at leaſt) ſome | 
ſort of woollen cloth muſt ever have been made in all ci- 
vilized countries ; and that wherever the Romans planted | 
colonies, they there introduced the weaving of cloth. | 
Camden, in his Britannia, ſpeaking of the antiquiry and | 
eminence of the city of Wincheſter, ſays, that there the 
Roman emperors ſeem to have had their imperial weav- 
ing houſes for cloths both of wollen and linen for the 
emperor and the army; and moſt probably that neceſſary 
art was preſerved in Britain after the Romans quitted it, 
| though perhaps in a plainer kind, till the fourteenth cen- 
tory, when king Edward III. introduced the fine manu- 
facture from the Netherlands. | 92 57 
Lord chief juſlice Hale, in his Primitive Origination of 
Mankind, p. 241. refers to the ancient guilds, erected | 
in England for the woollen manufacture, at Lincoln, 
York, Oxford, and ſeveral other cities, as evidences of 
the flouriſhing ſtate of that art in this kingdom in the 
time of Henry II. and Richard I. But by the trouble- 
ſome wars in the time of king John, Henry III. Ed- 
ward I. and Edward II. this manufacture was wholly 
loſt, and all our trade ran out in wools, woolfels, and 
leather, carried out in ſpecie ; and that manufacture, 
during thoſe warlike times, had its courſe in France, the 
Netherlands, and the Hanſe-towns. But by the wiſdom 
and peaceable times of Edward III, he regained that art 
hither again, after near a hundred years diſcontinuancc . 
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Their outſide has commonly much the ſame appearance 


a pale buff- colour, very light, and of irregular figures ra- 
ther cubic than globular, and ſeldom of any great ze, 
Moreton's Northampt. p. 451. See BaLLs. 

place where it may have been filhed-or ſcarfed. 


WVaolding is alſo the rope employed in this ſervice. = 


owners in the country, and carry it on horſeback to the 


* 


4 2 
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From this account the learned writer infers, that we are 


not to conelude, that every new appearance of any art or 


ſcience is the firſt production of it. King Edward III. 
attentively obſerving the riches and power of the pro- 
vinces of Flanders and Brabant, proceeding merely from 
their woollen manufacture, and conſidering farther, that 


they owed this wealth and + to his Engliſh 200, 


might naturally infer, that if he could gain the manu- 
facturers to ſettle in England, the trade would ſoon proſ- 

r in his kingdom. Accordingly in Rymet's Fœd. tom. 
iv. fol. 496. we find a letter of protection granted by 
the king to John Kemp, of Flanders, a wocllen cloth- 
weaver, coming over to exerciſc his trade in England, 
A. D. 1331, ud to teach it to ſuch of out people as 


were inclined to learn it: the king hereby taking him 


and all his ſervants and chattels into his royal protection, 
and promiſing the ſame likewiſe to all others of his oc- 
cupation, and alſo to all dyers and fullers, who were 
diſpoſed to ſettle in England. In conſequence of this 


encouragement, ſeventy families of Wallooris were in 


this ſame year brought over to England: Thus we find, 
that, though king Edward III. did not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


introduce the woolen manufacture into England, as man 


| hiſtorians have repreſented the matter, he nevertheleſs 


taught his people to make and dreſs fine woollen cloths, 


by means of the Netherlanders, whom he brought hi- 


ther, and thus laid the foundation of that great manu- 
facture, which England has long fince brought to perfec- 
tion. / _ | oo 
In the eleventh year of Edward III. ſeveral laws were 
enacted for promoting the woollen manufacture of Eug- 
land; and the tumults at Ghent and Louvain, alread 
mentioned, which happened not long before this time, 
contributed to promote our woolen manufacture in its in- 
fant ſtate. f is 8 

The {abs Thuanus attributes the eſtabliſhment of the 


- woolen manufactures in England to queen Elizabeth, and 


the troubles about religion, which the ſeverity of the 


duke of Alva and the Spaniſh inquifition had occaſioned, 


and kept up ſo long in the Low Countries. But what 
that noble author ſays, 1s rather to be underſtood of their 


perfection, than their firſt eſtabliſhment ; and of the ſe- 
veral great manufactures then ſet up at Norwich, Col- 
_ cheſter, Sandwich, Southampton, &c. For in the Eng- 
liſh and Flemiſh hiſtorians we find mention made of the 


manufacturers of London, long before any part of the 


| ſeventeen provinces had attempted to throw off the Spa- 
.. ilk yoke. -.- gh 5 . 
As this manufacture ſtood about the cloſe of laſt century, 


Dr. Davenant and Mr. King computed the ade there- 
of to be eight millions per annum; three- 
of are conſumed at home, and the reſt exported. Da- 


venant's Works, vol. ii. p. 413. vol. vi. p. 78. 96. 


The year 1614 produced the diſcovery of a new ſpecies 
of woollen manufacture in England. The ſtates general 
of the United Netherlands having prohibited the im- 


portation of any Engliſh wooller cloth, that was dyed in 


the cloth, the Engliſh clothiers ingeniouſly deviſed the 
method of making mixtures dyed in the woo!, rather than 
loſe all the profits of dying and dreſſing. This has ever 
ſince obtained the name of medley cloth; all woollen cloth 


before this time being only of one ſingle colour dyed in 
the cloth, as black, blue, red, &c. | | | 
So jealous are we now become of our woollens, that, be- 


ſides the precautions taken to uſe all our own woes our- 
ſelves, we have added that of ſelling them ourſelves, and 


of carrying them to the places where they are required; 


not admitting ſtrangers to come and voy any in England. 


And hence the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous magazines 
in Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our 


 woollens were repoſited, to be vended by factors, or com- 


miſſioners. See STAPLE. | 

Beſides ſeveral regulations tending to the improvement of 
the woollen manufacture in England, and laws prohibit- 
ing the importation of woe!len cloth (11 Ed. III. cap. 3+ 
4 Ed. IV. cap. 1. fee Woor.), and allowing 2woe//en ma- 
nufactutes to be exported cuſtom free (11 & 12 W. cap. 
20.) it is enacted by 30 Car. II. cap. 3. that no corple 
ſhall be buried in any other covering but that which is 


made of ſheep's woo! only, of which an afſidavit ſhall be 


made, on pain of the forfeiture of 5. | Pp 
The dying and dreſſing of white wos!/en cloth in Eng- 
land was brought to perfection by means of perſons who 


arrived from the Netherlands in 1667, It appears from 


ſandry conſiderations laid before parliament in 1739, that 


more than 1,500,000 people were then employed in out 


Britiſh w#0/fen manufacture; and if theſe earn one with 


another 6d. per day-for 313 working days in the year, it 


will amount to 11,737,500. ; a ſum which ſufficiently 
evinces the immenſe benefit of this manufactute. 


We learn from Roger Coke's Second Diſcourſe on Trade, 
publiſhed in 1670, that about the year 1636 or 1637, 3 


hundred 


3 - 


ourths where- 


22 


e e „ > as 


WOR 


| hundred and forty families from Norfolk and Suffolk fe- 


moved to Leyden, Alcmar, and other parts of H | 
and there eftabliſhed, or greatly — the mw wh | 
manufactures of thoſe places. 0 
According to Savary's Dict. Univ, de Com. the manu- 
facture of fine wyvo!len cloth was firſt ſet on foot in 1646, 
at Sedan, in France, by three Frenchmen, who had a 
patent for twenty years, and had each of them a penſion 
of five hundred livtes for life; their children were alſo 
thereby ennobled in France, and their foreign workmen 
declared to be denizens of France, free from being quar- 
tered with ſoldiers, and from all taxes and excifes | 
Moreover, in 1669, Colbert, then prime miniſter, in- 
troduced five hundred workmen from Holland to Abbe- 
ville, in Picardy, where a new manufacture for ſuper- 
fine woollen broad cloth was very ſucceſsſully eſtabliſhed. 
And the French king, beſides the immunities and pecu- 
niaty grants beſtowed on the workmen, raiſed the credit 
of their manufacture, by allowing even the nobleſſe to 
de concerned in it, without detiacting from their nobi- 
lity. | | | oo et 


We ſhalt only add on this ſubject, that many ave dh, | 


neoufly 3 that the fine broad cloth of France is 
principally ſupported by our Engliſh run wos; whereas 
the real ſuperfine cloth muſt every where be made en- 

tirely of Spaniſh woo/; hence called Spaniſh cloth. And 


though the ſecond ſort of French cloth is much melior- | 


_ ated by the help of our fine ſhort woo!, yet the beſt woo! 
of France alone may do well enough for their coarſe 


_ cloths. And it is principally for their fine ſtuffs, hoſe, | 


caps, &c. that the French find our ſoft and long comb- 
ing woo! (the beſt of its kind in Europe) abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary; becauſe, without a certain proportion of it, mixed | 


up with their own woo!, they cannot make thoſe fine 
goods fit for the markets of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 

Moreover, by running of our woo! to Hamburg, Holland, 
Flanders, France, &c. thoſe countries are enabled to ma- 


nufacture thoſe ituffs and ſtockings, to the great detri- 


ment of our on manufactures. Anderſon's Hiſt. Com. 
vol. ii. p. 137. . | 


A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort wool, it is com- 
puted, employs ſixty-three perſons x week, to manufac- | 


ture it into cloth; viz. three men co ſort, dry, mix, and 
make it ready for the ſtock-carder; five to ſcribble, or 
ſtock- card it; thirty-five women and girls, to card and 
ſpin it; eight men to weave it; four men and boys to 
ſpoole it; and reed quills; eight men and boys to ſcour, 
burl, mill, or full it; row, ſhear, pack, and preſs it. 
A pack of large, long, combing wool, made into ſtuffs, 
ſerges, ſagathies, &c. for the Spaniſh trade, will em- 


ploy, for one week, 202 perſons, whoſe wages amount 


to 43ʃ. 10s. Thus, 7 combers, 3ʃ. 108. dyers, 51. 150 


ſpinners, 18“. 20 throwers and doublers, 50. 25 weavers | 


and attendants, 12/. 


A pack of woot made into ſtockings, will employ, for one 
week, 184 perſons, who will earn 56/. Thus, 10 com- 
bers, 5/. 55. the dyer, 14. bs. 102 ſpinners, 15“. 125. 

doublers and throwers, 4/. 10s. 60 ſtocking-weavers, 


| WooL LENS, bleaching of. See BLEACHING. 


 WOOLL Y-pa/hnum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name gi 


| e, ſound in that part of the world. 


t is of a paler colour than the red orpiment of Ger- 


many. 5 . 
1 WOOIL-sr APLE, denotes a city or town where 
to be fold. See STAPLE. 
WOOLSTED. See WorsTED. | 
WOOL-WINDERS, are perſons employed in winding up 
Hfleeces or wool into bundles, to be packed, and fold by 
weight. Perſons, winding and ſelling deceitful wool, ſhal 
forfeit for every fleece, 64, Theſe are ſworn to do it 
truly between the owner and the merchant. 8 Hen. 
VI. cap. 22. 23 Hen. VIII. cap. 17. | 


WORD, in Language, is an articulate ſound, deſigned to 


repieſent ſome udca. 

forming one or more ſyllables, and ſignifying ſome thing. 
The Port-royaliſts dehne words to be diſtin articulate 

| ſounds, agreed on by mankind, to convey their thoughts 
and ſentiments by. g 


Ihe proper character of a word, according to the inge-| ' 


nious Mr. Harris, is that of its being a ſound ſignificant, 


of which no part is of itſelf G6gnificant; and hence he | 


infers, that words are the ſmalleſt parts of ſpeech. 


The firſt and moſt obvious diſtinction of words is into 


ſuch as are ſiꝑpnificant abiolutely or 1 themſelves, and 
luch as are ſigniſicant by relation: the former may be 
called principals, and the latter acceſſories. Moreover, 
all 20% whatever, ſignificant as principals, are either 


$UBSTAN TLVES or ATTRIBUTIVES; and thoſe, which“ 


we ſigniſicaut as acceſſories, acquire a ſignificauon either 


3 uſed 


ven by 


che Eaſt-Indians to a ſpecies of native red arſcnic, or or- 


Wop, in //riting, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral letters, 


* 


Ihe uſe of wor 


wor 


krom being affociated tö ine word, in which cafe tie) 


only define and determine, and may juſtly be called DE- 


rixirives, or to many words at once, in which caſe they , 
. ſerve to no other purpoſe than to connect, whence they 


are called CONNECT) VES. Accordingly, Mr. Harris re- 
fers all words to theſe four ſpeties: See SytEcH. Her- 
mes, p. 20, &c, ' TT. 7, | 

Grammarians divide words intb eight claffes, called parts 


of ſpeech; which ate the noun, pronoun, verb, participle, * 


adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjettion 3 to one 
or other of which, all the words and terms in all lau- 
guages, which have, or may be invented to expreſs our 
ideas, are reducible. See each. „ | 
Mords, again, are divided into primitives and derivatives, 
negative and poſitive, ſimple and complex, common and pro- 
per, abſlraft and concrete, ſynonymous and equivocal; ___ 
With regard to their ſyllables, words are farchet divided 
into monoſyllables and polyſyllabtes. 


The grammatical figures of werds, which occaſion changes 


in the form, &c. thereof, are /yncope, aperope; apoſtrophe 


dierefis, apherefts, proſthc/1s, epentheſts, puragoge, metathe- 


$3 &c. See OYNCOPE, APOCOPE, &c. See alſo Fi- 


GURE. 


words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as ſen- 
ſible ſigns of our ideas; and the ideas they ſtand for in 
the mind of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their propet ſig- 
nifications; | . . 

. and primitive wards have no natural connexion 
with the words they ſignify; whence there is no ratio- 
nale to be given of them : it 4s by a mere arbitrary inſti- 
tution and agreement of men, that they come to ſignify 


any thing. Certain 0 / ds have no natural propriety or 


aptitude, to expreſs certain thoughts, more than others; 
were that the caſe, there could have been but one lan- 
uage. | 3 : 

But, in derivative and compound words, the caſe is ſome- 
what different. In the forming of theſe, we ſee a regard 
is to be had to agreement, relation, and analogy ; thus 
moſt words that have the tame ending, have one common 
and general way of denoting or fignifying things; and 
thoſe compounded with the ſame prepoſitions, have a 
ſimilar manner of expreſſing and ſignifying ſimilar ideas 
in all the learned languages where they occur.  _ 

For the perfection of language, it is not enough, Mr: 
Locke obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas; 


unleſs theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend ſe- 


veral particular things ; for the multiplication of words 
would have perplexed their uſe, had every particular 


thing needed a diſtin name to be ſignified by. | 
To remedy this inconvenience, language had a farther 


improvement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one 


word was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſt- 
ences; which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained 
only by the difference of the ideas they were made ſigns 


of: thoſe names becoming general, which are made to 
ſtand for general ideas; and thoſe remaining particular, 
where the ideas they are uſed for are particular, 

Some of our philoſophers have complained much of the 
great uſe, or rather abuſe, of vague and general terms, 


which have no preciſe, definite ſignification. To diſtin- 


- guiſh theſe, F. Malebranche obſerves, that every thing 


that is, and conſequently every thing that is intelligible, 
is either a being, or a mode and manner of being. 


Hence it is evident, that every term, which does not fig- 
| nify either of theſe, 3 nothing, and is an obſcure 
and confuſed term. 
terms, he ſays, is ſometimes neceſſary and allowable, as 
in ſpeaking of the divine perfections, &c. But in phy- 


n metaphylics, the uſe of ſuch 


ſics it is always miſchievous, however common. 

It is obſervable, that the words which ſtand for actions, 
and notions quite removed from ſenſe, are borrowed from 
ſenſible ideas; as, to imagine, apprehend, comprehend- 


underſtand, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſtucbance, 


tranquillity, &c. which are all taken from the operatious 
of things ſenſüble, and applied to modes of thinking. 
Spirit, in its primary fignification, is no more than 
breath; angel, a meſſenger. By which we may gueſs 
what kind of notions theſe were, and whence derived, 
which filled the minds of the firſt beginners of lan- 
guages; and how nature, even in the naming of things, 
unawarcs, ſuggeſted to men the originals of all their 
knowledge : whilſt, to give names that might make 
known to others any operations they felt in themſelves, 
or any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, they 


were forced to borrow words from the ordinary and 


known ideas of ſenfatiow. _ 


The ends of language, in out diſcourſe with others, ars | 
chiefly three: firſt, to make out thoughts or ideas known 


one to another, This we fail in, 4. When we uſenames 


wichout clear and diſtinct ideas in out mind. 2. When 
we apply received names to ideas, to which the common 


ufe of that language doth not apply them. 3. When we 
app'F 
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and anon for another idea. | e 
Secondly, to make known our thoughts with as much eaſe 


and quickneſs as is poſſible. This men fail in, when they | 


have complex ideas, without having diftin& names for 
them Which may happen either through the defect of a 
language, which has none; or the fault of the man, who 
has not yet learned them. | TCR 
. Thirdly, to convey the knowledge of things. This can- 
not be done, but when our ideas agree to the reality of 
things. He that has names without ideas, wants mean- 
ing in his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds. He that 
has complex ideas without names for them, wants diſ- 
patch in his expreſſion. He that uſes his words looſely 
and unſteadily, will either not be minded, or not under- 


ſtood. He that applies names to his ideas, different from 


the common uſe, wants propriety in his language, and 
ſpeaks gibberiſh; and he that has ideas of ſubſtances, 
_ diſagreeing with the real exiſtence of things, ſo far wants 
the materials of true knowledge. | 
Wonps, divifien of. See Divis10N. 
WoRDs, general. See GENERAL. 
WorDs of command. See EXERCISE . 
WorD, Hatch-WorD, in an Army, or Garriſon, is ſome 


2 word, or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers are to | S 
| The duration of the world. is a thing which has been greatly 
| . diſputed. Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 


' know and diftinguiſh one another in the night, &c. and 

by which ſpies, and defigning perſons, are diſcovered. 

It is uſed alſo to prevent ſurprizes. The word is given 
out in an army every night by the general, to the heute- 


nant, or major-general of the day, who gives it to the | 


3 majors of the brigades, and they to the adjutants; who 
N | kv it firſt to the field-officers, and afterwards to a 
ſerjeant of each company, who carry it to the ſubal- 

_ terns. | | 56 5 


In garriſons it is given, after the gate is ſhut, to the town- | 


major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the ſer- 
ORD, in Heraldry, &c. See Morro. 


WorDs' defamatory, treaſonable, &c. in Law. See DETA- 


MATION, SCANDAL, and TREASON. _ 
WORK, in the Manege. To work a horſe, is to exerciſe 


bim at pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him at the ma- 


„ DES gg e 
To work a horſe upon volts, or head and haunches in or 


between two heels, is to paſſage him, or make him go | 


ſideways upon parallel lines. panes 
To Wokk, in Sca-Language, is to direct the movements of 
a ſhip, by adapting the fails to the force and direction of 


the wind. A ſhip is alſo ſaid to wort, when ſhe ſtrains | 
and labours heavily in a tempeſtuous ſca, ſo as to looſen 


her joints or timbers. See Rol LIN . | 
| Work, 2 clock, crown, field, fire, fret, groteſque, 


horn, moſaic, out, regimen of the, ruſtic, ſcratch, fircam, | 


dermicular, and wax. See the ſeveral articles. 
WOREK-HOUSE, a place where indigent, vagrant, and 


idle people are ſet to work, and maintained with cloath- 


ing, diet, &c. See HovsE of correction. | | 
Such are the BrxIiDEWELLS, and ſeveral other places 
about the city, or ſuburbs; ſuch alſo was the foundation 

of that in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, for employing the poor chil- 
_ dren of the city and liberties, who have no ſettlement ; 

and that for the pariſh of St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, 
called the grey-coat HOSPITAL. 


By 43 Eliz. cap. 2. the church-wardens and overſeers, 


with the conſent of two juſtices, are empowered to ſet to 


work the children of the poor, and other deſtitute per- | 


ſons, .and to provide for the relief of the lame, old, 


blind, and ſuch as are poor, but not able to work; and | 
they may erect, with the leave of the lord of the manor, | 


on any waſte or common, of which the pariſh is parcel, 


convenient houſes of dwelling for the poor. By 3 C. 
4. they may ſet up and uſe any trade, merely for the | 


employment and relief of the poor. By 9 G. cap. 7. 
they may contract for the maintenance and employment 
of the poor in houſes purchaſed or hired : and poor per- 
ſons refuſing to be lodged and maintained in ſuch houſes, 
ſhall be put out of the pariſh-book, and not entitled to 


receive relief from the church-wardens and overſeers ; | 


and two or more pariſhes are allowed to unite in lodging 
their reſpective poor in one houſe ; and the officers of 
one pariſh are allowed to contract with thoſe of another 


for the maintenance, &c, of their poor, Moreover, by | 


8 and 9 W, cap. 30. pariſh poor that are relieved are 
required to wear on the ſhoulder of the right ſleeve of the 
uppermoſt garment, in red or blue cloth, a large Roman 
P, together with the firſt letter of the name of the pa- 
riſh or place to which they belong. By 24 Geo. II. cap. 
' 43+ no ſpirituous liquors ſhall = fold or uſed in any 
 work-houſe, or houſe of entertainment for pariſh poor. 
The ſtatute 22 Geo. III. cap. 83. eſtabliſhes many new 
regulations with regard to the maintenance of the 
poor; but leaves it optional in any pariſh or place whe- 
4 | | 


apply them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, 


; 


| 


| / 
W OR | 
2 . 


At Amſterdam they baye a famous work-heiſe,/ or houſe 
of correction, called the Ke/phoyſe which, by a privi- 
lege granted in 1602, has alone the right of ſhaving and 
cutting the dyers woods, as brazil, fantal, campechy, 
b 1 n % #5; | 
Each perſon, Sn ſtrong, kept in the houſe, is ob- 
liged to furniſh two hundred and ſiſty ꝓounds of raſped 


wood per day; and the weaker, a certain proportionable 
quantity of chips. net gs ; 
WORKING to. windward, in Sea-Language, denotes the 
operation by which a ſhip endeayours:to make a progreſs 
againſt the wind. See BEaTING, PLYING, 'Fackinc, 
and TURNING: Oo gr ht RES IE. 
WORKING. furnace. See FURNACE, 
WoRKING of glaſs. See Gass. 1177 
WORKS, opera, in Fprtification, the ſeveral lines, trenches, 
ditches, &c. made round a place, an arniy, or the like, 
to fortify | 
,alſo Live, PARALLEL, and TRE. 


* 


ie } 


Ne B. of, in Theology. See COVENANT. 
WOR 2 mundus, the aſſemblage of, parts which compoſe 
the UNIVERSE-., Tag” 5 8 Regs, 


eternal, and to have flowed from God, us rays flow from 
the ſun. Ariſtotle was much of the ſame mind: he aſ- 
ſerts, that the word was not generated, ſo as to begin to 
be a world, which before was none; and, in effect, his 
whole eighth book of Phyf. and firſt book de Ceelo, are 


ſpent in proving the eternity of the world. 


Hle lays down a pre-exiſting and eternal matter, as a prin- 

cipjez, and thence argues the world eternal. His argu- 
ment amounts to this, that it is impoſſible an eternal 
agent, having an eternal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue 


long without action. 


Hig opinion was long generally followed; 2s ſeeming to T9 
the diſpute among ſo many ſects 


be the fitteſt to en 
about the firſt cauſe... + 


ezine, d. . m l 
Some of the modern philoſophers refute the imaginary 
eternity of the world, by this argument: that, if it be ab 
zterno, there muſt have been a generation of individuals, 
in a continual ſucceſhon from all eternity; ſince no cauſe 
can be aſſigned why they ſhould not be generated, viz. 
one fiom another. Thereſore, to conſider the origin of 


Za things, and the ſeries of cauſes, we muſt go back in in- 


_ Gnitum, i. e. there mult have been an infinite number 


of men, and other individuals, already generated; which 


ſubverts the very notion of number. -And if the cauſe 
which now generates have been produced by an infinite 


give room for new generations? See Gor. 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of finding the age of 


the world, from the degree of 8ALTNEss of the ocean. 
It is another popular topic of controverſy, whether the 


world be finite, or infinite ? See the arguments on both 


ſides, under UNIVERSE. | AT LOW | 
It is likewiſe diſputed, whether the plurality of wor/ds be 
poſſible ? See PLURALITY. e e 
Some hold the affitmative, from an opinion of the infi- 


nite power of the Deity ; it being a ſetting bounds to om- 


nipotence, to ſay, that he created ſo many bodies at firſt, 
and that he could not create more, „ EN 


wer ids exiſting at the ſame time, ſince this implies ſeve- 


be at a diſtance from one another, or contiguous; but 
neither can be ſaid: for were they contiguous, they 
would only conſtitute one ; and were they diſtant, there 
muſt be ſomething between. But what can be between ? 


If it be extended, it is corporeal; and, inſtead of ſepa- 
rating the ſeveral. wrd, it will connect them all into 


one. | | | 
The exi/tence of an external world has been much contro- 
verted. The arguments on either fide, ſee under AB- 
$TRACTION, Bop, and EXISsTENCRE. | 
The world is ſometimes. divided into upper, and lower. 
WoRLD, | later, or ſublunary, is the globe of our EARTH. 
WORLD. upper, includes the heavens, and heavenly bo- 
les. NFP A SS; 
WoRLD, axis of the. See Axis. 


WoRLD, map of the. See Map. 


WoRLD, ſoul of the, . See AN IMA mundi. 


WoRLD em of the. Sce SYSTEM, 1251 
EO Mun of id WORMS, 


$9. | will adopt theſe, or retain the preſent mode. . 
t Am D 


and deſend it. See Tab. II. Fortif: fig. 21. See 


The principal works, in a fortreſs, or fortified place, ſee 
under FoR TIF IE place, FORTIFICATION, & + 


Epicurus, however, though he makes matter eternal, yet 
ſhews the world to be but a new thing, and ſays it was 
formed out of a fortuitous concoutſe of atoms. See Lu- 


ſeries of cauſes, how ſhall an infinite ſeries be finite, to 


= T],.T)D,D: kh Man. anda. - OED WT” < 


The Carteſians maintain the negative, upon theſe princi- 
ples: that it is a contradiction to ſay, there are feveral 


ral univerſes of created beings, the world being the o 
way. That if there were ſeveral worlds, they muſt either 
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WORMS, in the Linnæan Syſtem of Nature, the ſixth claſs | pointed thin the legs. The ſeat of the pain indicates 
of animals, including five orders, viz. inteſtina, molluſca, | plainly, that the worm muſt have lived in the cavity of 
teſtacea, lithophyta, and zoophyta z eighty genera, and ele- | the frontal finus. Between this ſinus and the noſtril 

ven hundred and ſixty-ſix ſpecies. The animals of this | - there is a ſmall hole, thtough which, it is apprehended, 
claſs are diſtinguiſhed by having the heart with one ven- | the egg incloſing this animal was ſnuffed up with the air, 
tricle, and no auricle, and a cold, colourleſs ſanies; and | rather than by the round of circulation,” and through 

- they are particularly diſtinguiſhed from inſects, which | the ſame paſſage the animal was diſcharged, | 
are antennated, by being tentaculated. As to the cite of worms, they are various; however, 

WoRMs, in Huſbandry, are very prejudicial to corn-fields, they are ſeldom found, except. in, weak and relaxed ſto- 
eating up the roots of the young corn, and deſtroying | machs, where the digeſtion is bad: ſedentary perſons are 
gens quantities of the crop. _ | conſequently more ſubject to them than the laborious 

ea-ſalt is the beſt of all things for deſtroying them. | and active. | ere 6 
Sea-water is proper to ſprinkle on the land where it can | Morms are often the effects of eating great quantities of 
be bad; where the falt-ſprings are, their water does as | unripe fruit, or raw herbs and roots; they are frequently » 
well ; and where neither are at hand, a little common | a ſymptom of fevers, and other acute diſeaſes; and there 

or bay ſalt melted in water does as well. 1 105 ſeems to be an hereditary diſpoſition in ſome perſons to 
Soot will deſtroy them in ſome lands, but it is not to be | this diſeaſe. e 
depended upon, for it does not always ſucceed, Some] The common ſymptoms of worms are, paleneſs of the 
farmers ſtre w on their lands a mixture of chalk and lime; | countenance, and, at other times, an univerſal fluſhing 
and others truſt wholly to their winter fallowing to doit; | of the face; itching of the noſe, though this is doubt- 
if this is done in a wet ſeaſon, when they come up to] ful, as children pick their noſes in all diſeaſes ; ſtarting, 
the ſurface of the ground, and ſome nails with ſharp | and grinding of the teeth in fleep ; ſwelling of the upper 
heads be driven into the bottom of the plough. lip; the appetite ſometimes bad, at other times quite vo- 
If they are troubleſome in gardens, the refuſe brine of | racious; looſenęſs; a ſour or ſtinking breath; a hard, 
ſalted meat will ſerve the purpoſe, or ſome walnut leaves | ſwelled belly; great thirſt ; urine frothy, and ſometimes 
ſteeped in a ciſtern of water for a fortnight or three | of a whitiſh colour; griping, or colic pains; an invo- 
weeks, will give it ſuch a bitterneſs that it will be a cer- | Juntary diſcharge of ſaliva, eſpecially when alleep; fre- 
tain poiſon to them. | | | quent pains of the fide, with a dry cough, and unequal 

A decoction of wood-aſhes, ſprinkled on the ground, | pulſe; palpitations of the heart; ſwoonings, drowſi- 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe ; and any particular plant | neſs, cold fweats, palſy, epileptic fits, and many other 
may be ſecured both from worms and ſnails by ſtrewing | unaccountable nervous ſymptoms, formerly aſcribed to 
a mixture of lime and aſhes about its roots. It is a ge- | witchcraft, or the influence of evil ſpirits.. The long 

neral caution among the farmers to ſow their corn as ſhal- | round worms, in particular, occaſion ſqueamiſhneſs, vo- 

low as they can, where the field is very ſubject to worms. miting, a diſagreeable breath, gripes, looſeneſs, ſwelling 
_  Mortimer's Huſbandry, p. 328. 7 of the belly, ſwoonings, loathing of food, or voracious 
Worms, lumbrici, or vermes, in Medicine, a diſeaſe arifing | 


a 6 appetite, dry cough, convulſions, epilepſy, fits, and ſome- 
from ſome of thoſe reptiles being generated, and grow- times privation of ſpeech. Theſe worms have been known 


ing in the body; whence, frequently, terrible ſymptoms to perforate the inteſtines, and get into the cavity of che 


roceed. . ET belly. The effects of the tape - worm are nearly the ſame, 
The ordinary place of the worms is the inteſlines; though but more violent. | : 
there is ſcarce any part of the body but is ſometimes in- | Beſide the other common ſymptoms, thoſe affected with 
| fected with them: for, beſides the vermes inteſtinales, this, have one peculiar to them; which is, that with 
there are dentales, gingivales, pulmonarii, cardiaci, ſan-| their ſtools they frequently diſcharge ſeveral little bodies, 
guinarii, cutaneous, umbilical, hepatic, ſalival, xe. like gourd-ſeeds. See Tarr-worm. 
They are all uſually ſuppoſed to be engendered from the | Andry ſays, the following ſymptoms a 
eggs of inſects depoſited in ſomething that is taken into the | 
body by way of food, or ſome other way; an hypotheſis, vation of ſpeech, and a voracious appetite. The round 
however, which will hardly account for certain ſpecies of | worms called aſcarides, beſides an itching of the anus, 
_ theſe inſets not to be found but in the bodies of ani- | cauſe ſwoonings, and teneſmus, or an inclination to go to 
mals. A ſolution of this difficulty will, perhaps, be | ſtool. . 
hard to find, without having recourſe to the firſt ſtamina In Perſia, &c. there are alſo very long ſlender worms, fix 
of animals, and the principles of generation. | or ſeven yards long, bred in the legs, and other parts of 
Valliſnieri (Obſ. Med.) has proved, that worms in the men's bodies: when arrived at a certain pitch, they put 
human bowels are not produced from the eggs ſwallowed | out their heads, necks, &c. and withdraw them (if diſ- 
down with our drink or otherwiſe, but that they really | pleaſed or hurt) again, cauſing intolerable pains, fevers, 
| propagate their ſpecies within us, and are owing to pa-| &c. See DRACUNCULL. 8 | 
rents of the ſame kind hid in ſome parts of our inteſtines. | Ariſtotle obſerves, that moſt deer have worms under their 
Redi has given ſuch deſcriptions of the lumbrici rotundi, | tongues. Sheep's noſes often abound with them. | 
or common worms, as to render the fact with regard to| Fiſh are, 23 more ſubject to worms than other 
them unqueſtionable ; and this author has proved as much | animals; the cod has often ſmall ſlender worms, coiled 
in regard to the tænia, or tape-worm. {| up like ſnakes, on the ſurface of its liver. The bleak is 
There are three ſpecies of worms, moſt frequent in the | alſo much diſtreſſed, about the month of July, by a long 
human body: the zeretes, or round and thick, moſtly | flat worm, which, by eating its liver, makes it tumble 
bred in the ſmall guts, and ſometimes in the ſtomach; | about on the ſurface of the water, and cither die ſuf- 
the /atus, or flat, called alſo tænia, generally bred either | focated, or become a prey to its enemies. Ariſtotle 
in the ſtomach, or ſmall inteſtines; and the round and | (Hiſt. An. lib. viii. cap. 20.) gives a ſimilar account of 
ſmall, found in the rectum, called aſcarides. Some- the ballerus and till” * r 
times, indeed, there are anomalous worms expelled; as | There 1s alſo a ſpecies of dropſy incident to bullocks and 
Horned, hairy, four-ſooted, &c. worms. I ſheep, which is owing to a ſmall flat worm, found in the 
The Memoirs of the French Academy, for 1708, furniſh gall-duct, and encloſed within a kind of ſtony tube, 
a remarkable account of an obſtinate pain cauſed by a | that ſtops the paſſage of the gall. Young bullocks are 
worm, on the lower part of a woman's forehead, toward | ſubject to a diſeaſe called the huſk, and aſcribed by Dr. 
the right ſide, and very near the top of the noſe. In the Nicholls to a ſimilar cauſe. See Coucn, Phil. Tranf. 
| ſpace of two years this pain extended itſelf to the tem- vol. xlix. p. 246, &c. 8 . 
ple on the ſame fide, and became continual and much | In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, N? 113. we have ac- 
more violent, ſo as occaſionally to diſorder the ſenſes of | counts of divers remarkable operations, whereby worms 
the patient. After many ineffectual attempts and appli- were taken out of divers unſuſpected parts of the body, 
cations of a medical kind, the cure was inſtantaneouſly | the operators being chiefly women. Mrs. Mary Haſtings 
effeted by: the violent ſneezing occaſioned by taking | is there recorded, as famous for the diſcovering of worms 
| Tome ſnuff, which threw out of her noſe a worm wrapped | hid in the face, gums, tongue, &c. which ſhe managed 
up in a maſs of pituitous matter, tinged with a little | with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe took them out of any part af- 
blood 3 and the noſtril on the diſordered ſide bled a little | fected, with a gooſe-quill. Mr, Dent relates, that he 
for two or three days. This worm was about half a| himſelf was cured of certain odd tumors on his tongue, 
quarter of an inch broad, and not leſs than fix inches | by one of thoſe worm-doQtreſſes, Mrs. French, who, 
long, though in the curled ſtate which it uſually aſ-| piercing the, parts affected with a lancet, drew out five 
ſumed, it was only about two inches long; its colour | or ſix worms at a time. In leſs than eight days, he aſ- 
was a deep brown; its back was rounded, and belly flat; ſures us, ſhe took out of his tongue above a hundred 
and it was covered, except on the head, with large ſcales, | worms, and thirty out of his gums. 3 
between which there grew on each fide fifty-fix legs, | Many effects have been by the ignorant attributed to 
fine/as a hair, and about one-twelfth of an inch long 3 | worms, in which they have had no ſhare ; and many 
in the head were diſcovered two eyes, two horns, and a | things called worms, have no right to that name. 


| ttend the ſolium, 
which is a ſpecies of the tape-worm, viz. ſwoonings, pri- 


* 


pair of forceps, made up of four arms, and the tail was | We to this day vulgarly call the little black prominent 
armed with two points, longer, thicker, and ſharper | ſpots in people's faces, worms; but they are not ſo, nor 
5 Ver. IV. Ne 404» | N | 


3 | ; any 
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to the ſagacious Mr. Lee wenhoeck, who, examining them 


rigid; but in others they ſeem ſoft and pulpy. | 
We have accounts in the Acta Leipſienſia, of worms not 
only voided by urine, but let out of the veins in blood- 
letting; but there want more teſtimonies of ſuch mar- 
vellous things to procure them a general belief. | 

Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, N“ 211. that the famous ſugar, or remedy 
given by Pontzus (a celebrated chemical empiric) for 
the worms in children, is fifteen grains of mercurius dul- 


eis, with five grains of ſcammony, and two or three 
times as much ſugar, made up in lozenges. He adds, | 


that.this doſe of the ſcammony, which in France purges 
grown perſons, is ineffectual in England, to perſons of 


above fifteen years old, and ought to be augmented. 


There is a great variety of medicines given for deſtroy- 
ing the worms which breed in human bodies; but as they 


are of very different kinds, there is great caution re- 

quired in ſelecting ſuch as are moſt proper for each pe- 
cCuliar caſe. | 5 2 

Acids, in general, are eſteemed good in theſe caſes; and 

. Jemon-juice, vinegar, and other vegetable acids, fuch as 

pomegranat and currant-juice, and the like, are given;| 


and ſometimes the mineral ones, as the ſpirit of vitriol, 


ſulphur, and the like. All theſe are properly given when 
there is a preternatural heat, and feveriſh diſpoſition; 
for they not only allay the heat, but reſiſt putrefaction- 
Bitters in general are alſo reckoned among the medicines 
good againſt worms ; of this kind are wormwood, ſmall. 


centaury, rue, and the like; and to theſe are to be added 
the purging bitters, ſuch as rhubarb, aloes, and coloquin- 


tida. Theſe medicines do not act merely as bitters; for 
it is well known, that many inſects will endure the bit- | 
- tereſt ſubſtances unhurt, and worms will breed in the 
gall-bladder ; but they correct and alter the crude and | 
viſcid matter in the inteſtines by which theſe animals are | 
nouriſhed, and by ſtimulating the fibres of the inteſtines 
they often diſcharge the noxious matter, and worms 


themſelves with it. They alſo correct the inactivity of 


the bile, which in children and perſons of moiſt habits | 
is the general cauſe 'of the breeding and living of theſe 


inſects. | 


_ Oily medicines of all kinds are by ſome greatly extolled 
in caſes of worms; and there ſeems this -reaſon for it, | 
that all inſets are deſtroyed by being put into oil, and | 
that flies and many other ſmall animals, which, after 
| ſeeming dead on the being immerſed in other liquors, 


would come to life again on being expoſed to the folar 
rays, never revived again after being.drowned in oil. To 


worms; tor they relax the ſpaſmodically contracted coats 


of the inteſtines, and as it were defend and line them 


with a ſort of mucilage, in ſuch a manner that the more 
acrid purging medicines, neceflary to the utter deſtruction 


of the animals themſelves, may be given with more 
ſafety. Thus it is a very good method to give a child | 
over night half an ounce or more of oil of ſweet almonds, 
and in the morning following a briſk purge of the reſin 
of jalap, mercurius dulcis, or any thing elſe of this kind. | 
Or, an ounce of ſallad-oil, and a table-ſpoonful of com- 
mon ſalt, may be taken in a glaſs of red port-wine thrice 
a day, or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it. But the 
more common mode of uſing oils is in clyſters; oily 
clyſters ſweetened with ſugar or honey are very effica- 
cious in bringing away the ſhort round worms called aſ- 


carides, and likewiſe the teres. 


Saline ſubſtances in general are alſo greatly celebrated by | 


many in caſes of worms, and they are indeed capable of 


acting in a double capacity againſt them, at once deſtroy- 
ing the tender ftrufture of many of. them, and vellicat- | 
ing the inteſtines, ſo as to promote the diſcharge of them. 
The common bitter purging ſalts, as the Glauber's ſalt, 

and the natural ſalt contained in the purging waters of | 


different places, are the beſt of all for this purpoſe : if 


the natural waters are drank, it ſhould be in conſiderable 


quantities; and if the faQtitious ſalt be taken, it ſhould 
be diſſolved in large portions of water. | | 
Many people who live on the ſea-coaſts give their chil- 
dren ſea- water, for the ſame purpoſe ; and ſome uſe the 


broth of recent oyſters, with pepper and other ſpices, 


and lemon-juice, If ſea-water cannot be had, water in 
which common falt has been diſſolved may be drank ; 
ſome flour of ſulphur may be taken at night, and the 
ſalt-water in the morning. | | 1 
Salts of the vitriolic kind have alſo long been celebrated 


as remedies for worms; and the common ſalt of ſteel, as | 


alſo the Pyrmont waters, 'which are highly impregnated 


any thing living. We owe the true knowledge of theſe | 


| by the microſcope after they were taken out of the face, | 
found them only to be bundles of hairs, or imperfect 
hairs in ſmall portions enveloped in thin films; in ſome, 
the fragments of hairs are evident, being firong and 


this it is to be added, that very good effects always follow | 
the giving of oils, in caſes of the greateſt torment from 


W'OR 


with particles of that metal, are ſound very uſeful in all 
caſes of this kind. 

Harrowgate-water is an excellent medicine for expelling 
worms, eſpecially the ascariDEs. Hence we may in- 
fer that ſulphur is a good medicine: accordingly, ſome 


have adminiſtered ſulphur eich great ſucceſs. It ſhould 


be made into an clectary with honey or treacle, and taken 
in ſuch quantity as to purge the patient. | 
But if any diſorder admits of ſpeciſie remedies we might 


expect that this malady would; for theſe purpoſes many 


* 


extol ſome of the gums, as aſfa-fœtida, galbanum, and 
myrrh, and the leaves of ſome plants, as wormwood, 
tanſy, and rue. Onions and garlic, and Tndian pink, are 
alſo greatly commended ; and bitter almonds and worm- 
ſeed have long been famous. All theſe are found pe- 
culiarly deſtruEtive of worms. but the powder of tin 
with Athiops mineral, and the purges of 1thubarb aud 
calomel, are more to be depended upon. | 
Among the mirferals, we find alſo one remedy preater 
than all theſe, that is quickſilver; this has been given in 
many various forms, and found more or leſs ſucceſsful 
in all. Water, in which crude quickfilver had been 
boiled, was firſt given by Helmont, and that with preat 
ſucceſs; the efficacy of which has been attributed to a 
portion of arſenic, which it takes up from this mineral : 
aſter this Meibom infuſed crade mercury in Rheniſh 


wine, and found this more effeCtual than the former. 


But the moſt ſucceſsful method ſcems the giving of proper 
doſes of mercurius dulcis, with fome purging medicines, 
as the reſin of jalap. IS 

Athiops mineral, which is a mixture of quickſilver and 
ſulphur, is found alſo of great uſe; and quick ſilver, rubbed 
to a mixture with ſugar-candy, is preferred by Hoffman 
to all the other preparations. 5 5 
The beſt purge ſor an adult, ſays Dr. Buchan, is jalap 
and calomel; twenty- five or thirty grains of the former 
with ſix or ſeven of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be 
taken early in the morning for a doſe: in which caſe the 
patient ſhould keep the houſe all day, and drink nothing 
cold. The doſe may be repeated once or twice a week, 
for a fortnight or three weeks. On the intermediate days 


the patient may take a dram of the powder of tin, twice 


or thrice a day, mixed with ſyrup, honey, or treacle. 
Thoſe who do not chuſe to take calomel, may uſe 
the bitter purgatives, as aloes, hiesa picra, tincture of 


ſena, and rhubarb, &c. For a child of four or fire 


years old, ten grains of rhubarb, five of jalap, and two 


of calomel, may be mixed in a ſpoonful of ſyrup or ho- 


ney, and given in the morning. In this caſe the child 


| ſhould avoid cold. The doſe may be repeated twive a 


week for three or ſout weeks. On the intermediate days 
the child may take a ſcruple of powdered tin, and ten 
grains of Athiops mineral, in a ſpoonful of rreacle, 
twice a day. Theſe doſes may be increaſed or diminiſh- 


ed, according to the age of the patient. 


Biſſet ſays, the great baſtard black hellebore, or bear's 


foot, is a moſt powerſul vermifuge for the long round 
worms. He orders the decoCtion of about a dram of the 


green leaves, or about fiſteen grains of the dried leaves 


in powder, for a doſe, to a child between four and ſeven 


years of age. This doſe is to be repeated two or three 
times. He adds, that the green leaves, made into a ſy- 


ten bring on inflammations of the bowels. 


rup with coarfe ſugar, are almoſt the only medicine he has 


uſed for round worms for ſome years. Before the juice 


is preſſed out, he moiſtens the bruiſed leaves with vine- | 
gar, which corrects the medicine: the doſe is a tea- 


| "ane at bed-time, and one or two next morning. 


. Buchan ſays, he has frequently known thoſe big bel- 
lies, which in children ate commonly reckoned a fign of 


worms, quite removed, by giving them white ſoap in 


their pottage, or other food. Bal!'s purging vermituge 
powder is a very powerful medicine: it is made of equal 
parts of rhubarb, ſeammony, and calomel, with as much 
double refined ſugar as is equal to the weight of all the 


other ingredients: theſe muſt be well mixed together, 


and reduced to a fine powder. The doſe for a child is 
from ten grains to twenty, once or twice a week. An 
adult may take a dram for a doſe. See Horm-Pow DER. 
Dr. Storck ſays, that he hath deſtroyed all ſorts of w % 
viz. the round, the afcarides, and tape-worm, by the 
following mixture. R Sal polychreſt. pulv. rad. jalzp- 
& rad. valer. flv, pulv. aa 3j. ox. ſcillit. 3 iv. m. exhi- 
beatur adultis quater per diem 3 P. junioribus vero 3]. 


aut Z1j. 
| Aﬀter a eure by theſe means, the patient ſhould be pre- 


vented from a relapſe, by abſtaining for a time from fle lh 
and fiſh; and, after this, from milk and cheele. Acrid 
irgatives, or hot :emedies, are never to be given, where 
here is any febrile heat; and when there is caule to ſul- 
pect that the duodenum is full of an acrid bile, then 
mercurials are to be avoided; as are all the draſtic 
purges ; for theſe-medicines, in-theſe cjreumſtances, oſ- 
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Before the expelling of the wormsſrom the ſmal 
it is proper to give clyſters of milk and hone 
all the worms together to that part. In, caſes of the aſ- 
carides lodged in the inteſtines, elyſters of milk with 
tanſy, garlic, and ſcordium boiled in it, have 
fects; and clyſters of brine, 
aloes added to it, are alſo found of great benefit. As 
theſe troubleſome worms are uſually lodged in the rectum 
theſe clyſters take immediate effect. 5 
It is proper alſo to give a vomit during the courſe of cure 
to diſlodge ſuch worms as may have got into the inteſti- 
num cecum, ſince purging medicines cannot reach them 
while they remain there. External applications alſo of 


bull's gall, aloes, and coloquintida, are of ſervice, laid 


in form of a cataplaim to the bel 


ly. | | 
As worms, though expelled, will Gs breed again, if the 


ſtomach remains weak and relaxed; for the prevention 


of this the Peruvian bark is recommended. Half a dram | 


of it in powder may be taken in a glaſs of red-port wine, 
three or tour times a day, Lime-water is alſo good for 
this purpoſe, or a table-ſpoonful of the chalybeate wine 
taken twice or thrice a day. Infuſions or decoctions of 
bitter herbs may likewiſe be drank ; as the infuſion of 
tanſy, water-trefoil, camomile-flowers, tops of worm- 
wood, the leſſer centaury, &c. Moreover, children li- 
able to worms ſhould not be nouriſhed with food dilficult 
to digeſt. Dr. Tiſſot cautions againſt ſtuffing them with 


_ oils, which, though they ſhould kill ſome of the worms, 


Increaſe the cauſe, which diſpoſes them to generate 
others ; and he ſays, that a long continued uſe of filings 
85 of iron is the remedy, that moſt effectually deſtroys this 


diſpoſition to generate worms. Dr. Buchan warns thoſe. 


of their danger, who buy cakes, powders, and other 


worm medicines, at random, from quacks, and give them | 
to their children without proper care. The principal in- 


gredients in moſt of them is mercury, which is never to 
be trifled with. Hoffm. Oper. tom. iv. Buchan's Dom. 
Med. chap. xxxv. Tiffor's Advice, &c. p. 390. 


Tin is often recommended as a good. remedy againſt 


worms, particularly of the flat kind. Dr. Allſton, in the 


Med. Eff. Edinb. vol. v. art. 7. directs an ounce and a 


half of the powder of pewter-metal to be mixed in half 


a Scotch mutchkin, or about half a pint Englith meaſure 


of treacle, for children ; but to grown perſons, he gives 


two ounces of the powder of pure tin, paſſed through the 


| fineſt hair-ſicve, and mixed with eight ounces of treacle. 
As to the adminiſtration of this medicine, the original 
receipt directs half of it to be taken the Friday before 


the change of the moon; the day after, half the re- | 


mainder, and the reſt on Sunday. On the Monday a 
purge is to be taken, The doctor thinks there is pro- 
bably nothing in the particularities of the day; but ſays, 
the medicine ſucceeds well in ſeveral ſpecies of worms. 

The efficacy of FERN-root againſt worms was known in 
the time of Dioſcorides; and towards the beginning of 
this century, meſſieurs Andry and Marchant publiſhed 


accounts of ſucceſsful modes .of exhibiting it in theſe 
caſes. But it has been principally celebrated of late as 


a ſpecific in the cure of the tænia, or TAPE-Worm. 


Dr. Prieſtley, conſidering how fatal nitrous air is to in- | 
| ſects, and likewiſe its great antiſeptic power, conceived. 
that conſiderable uſe might be made of it in medicine, | 

in the form of clyſters; and he apprehends, that if ni- | 
trous air was diluted with common air, or fixed air, the 


bowels might bear it better, and that it might ſtill be de- 


ſtructive to worms of all kinds, and be of uſe to check | 
or correct putrefaction in the inteſtinal canal, or other | 


parts of the ſyſtem. Prieſtley's Obſ. on Air, vol. i. p. 


227. | | 
_ Worms, aquatic. See Hater Wo uss. 
Won u, aſcaris, in the Linnæan Sy/tem, a genus of the or- 


der of inteſtina, and claſs of ver nes; the characters of | 


which are, that the body is round and filiform, and at- 
tenuated towards both ends. There are two ſpecies. See 

 ASCARIDES. | 5 
Won, bee. See Generation of BEEs. 


Wok u, butterfly. See AUREL 14, and CATERPILLAR. 


WoRM, canker. See ScakABAUs. 
WoRM, churr. See Mole CRICKET. 
WoRM, cochincal. See COCHINEAL. 


Worm, Connough, or Connaught, in Natural Hiſtory, a | 
name given by the common people of Ireland to a kind | 


of caterpillar found in many parts of that kingdom; 
and, from its ugly aſpect, repute co be poiſonous. 


It is ſaid to be the only poiſonous creature of that king- | 
dom, and many miſchievous effects are attributed to its | 


ſting, and to its poiſonous quality, when eaten by cattle. 


As to the firſt of the opinions, it is evidently erro- | 


neous; the creature having no power to ſting at all. 
The other is not ſo eaſily proved falſe, but is much to be 
ſuſpected. The reaſons on which it is founded, are 
theſe : the cattle in Ireland are ſubject to a very terrible 
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diſeaſe, which is moſt frequent in autumn; about the 


time when theſe animals are in the greateſt plenty. - 


It is moſt frequent alſo W thole cattle which feed 


in low and 3 grounds, where this creature lives and 
ſeeds z cows and hogs which feed in theſe places are the 


only creatures ſubject to the diſtemper, and this is im- 


puted to the cow's eating by large mouthfuls, becauſe ſhe 
chews the cud a ſecond time; and the hogs feeding fo 
foul and greedily, as to eat things which other creatus es 


_ refuſe. Finally, the great cauſe of afligning this dif- 


eaſe to this creature, is, that the worm only appears in 
great numbers about once in ſeven years; and in theſe, 
and theſe years only it is, that the diſtemper among the 
cattle is common. . 

The ſymptoms by which this diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from 
all others are, a great ſwelling of the head, and a falling 
down of the anus; the gut often hanging out to the 
length of fix or ſeven inches. The common cure among 


the more intelligent people is a ſtrong decoction of the 


plant called bearsfoot, or great black hellebore, with 
ſome rue and garlic given with butter and beer ; this is 
ſound to have great ſucceſs with the cows. The hogs 
are cured only by mixing reddle, or the common red 
ochre powdered, with butter-milk, and making them eat 
a large quantity of it. 


The Irith peaſants have recourſe to many idle remedies z 


but theſe are found often of real ſervice. The caterpil- 
lar, ſuppoſed to occaſion this diſeaſe, feeds on the com- 
mon ragwort, and is larger than moſt other creatures cf 
this kind, being of the length and thickneſs of a man's 
finger; it is marked with two large ſpots bebind the 


head, which are ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be the eyes, 


but are oniy 'round variegations, of the nature of thoſe 
common on other caterpillars; and what they take to be 
a (ting in the tail, is no other than a horn in that part, 


| which is not peculiar to this caterpillar, but found on 


many others. That the common people are deceived in 


regard to the external parts of this creature, is evident; 
but experiments are required yet to prove whether or not 


they are fo, in regard to its poiſonous quality, | 
One trial is remarked by Mr. Molyneux to have been 


made on a dog, who eating the ſkin of only one of the 


creatures was found dead about three days after; an- 
other dog, which drank the juices expreſſ-d from that ſkin, 
received no hurt. The infect is deſcribed in Liſter's edi- 
tion, under the name of the elephant caterpillar. Phil. 
Tranſ. NY 168. p. 880. | | 


Worm, earth, lwmbricus, a genus of the order of inteſtina, 


including two ſpecies. See EAR TH-worm., 


Wor M, fortber-raot. See FLOWER» . 
Worm, fly, in Natural Hiſtory, the worm or maggot pro- 
duced of the egg of a fly, and afterwards,'to be trans- 


formed into one. 


Theſe worms: are to the fly, what the caterpillar is to the 7 
butterfly. it produces. 'The cuſtom of the world has ap- 
propriated the term caterpillar to that one ſpecies of the 


flying infects firſt ſtate; but we have unfortunately no 


term of diſtinction yet eſtabliſhed for any of the firſt ſtate 


of any of the other flying inſects, the creature produced 


by the egg of the fly ſcarce being indeterminately called 
worm. Till more expteſſive names ſhall be invented for 


theſe, it may not be improper to diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 
different claſſes by the additional name of the inſect they 
are to be changed into, and to call that which is to be- 


come a beetle, the ſcaral-worm; that which is to be © 


hereafter a fly, the h- worm; and ſo of the reſt. 


Thoſe which are to be hereafter. winged creatures of the 
fly-claſs, are extremely different one from another in form 
and figure, and may very properly be arranged into fe- 
- veral claſſes. W 94's if TRE | 4 
The moſt remarkable and ſtriking differences between the 


claſſes of theſe creatures, are thoſe of the form and ſhape 
of their heads. Many of them have heads which it is 


not eaſy to diſtinguiſh to be ſuch, as they carry no one 


mark of the head of an animal viſibly about them. There 


are many, whofe heads are variable at the pleaſure of the 


creature, and which at times are ſeen to be more or leſs 
long, more or leſs thick, more or leſs flat, more or leſs 
ſhortened at pleaſure. by the animal, and ealily bent and 
turned about in any direction. The heads of theſe crea» 
tures are compoſed of a very ſoft and flexible fleſh. 


There are others, whoſe heads are hard, and which al- 


ways retain the ſame regular figure. The firſt! general 
arrangement of theſe worms may be into thoſe which 
have a variable, and thoſe which have an invariable head. 
The ſubordinate diſtinctions may be deduced from the 


number, diſpoſition, ſtructure, and form of the ather 
parts. Some worms of this kind have ing legs; thoſe of 


others are membranous or ſcaly; and others have them 


both membranous and ſcaly. Some worms have the 


power of altering the figures of their bodies at pleaſure, 


both as to length and bulk: the bodies of others are ri- 
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WoRmM, golden. See APHRODIT A. 155 | 
Worm, Guinea, or Hair-Woku. See CHAT14, Au- 

" PHISTENA, and DLAcuncoli. 7G inn: 
Worm, gally, glow, gnat, gooſeberry, hay, horſe, Iyimachia, 


and truffle, See the reſpective articles. 
Worms, meal. There are two very different inſects found 


This ingenious writer mentions worms of another claſs, 
which uſually produce four-winged flies, having heads of 


near the aperture of the mouth, without ſcaly legs, and 
with the ſtigmata placed on the ſides of their bodies. | 


ſide, a great number of ſmall ſpinulz ; theſe ſerve in- 


WORK 


pid, and incapable of theſe changes. Some, again, have 


a thin, membranous coat; whereas that of others is firm | 


and ſcaly, or cruſtaceous. Moreover, conſiderable dif- 
ferences are obſervable with regard to the poſition, num- 
ber, and figure, of their organs of reſpiration; 

Among the fly-worms of variable heads; the diſpoſition 
of the ſtigmata, or air-holes, at which the trachez of 
theſe animals terminate, will afford ſeveral diſtinctions 
of genera: e. gr. the worms of the common fleſh-fly has 
in its ſtigmata ſix apertures, three in each, reſembling 
button-holes; but the worms of many other flies have 
only one ſmall eminence in each: others have them cy- 
lindric and hollow, and projecting like horns, of which 
ſome have two, and others three, differently ſituated and 


diſpoſed. The number and figure of the hooks, which 


ſerve theſe creatures for teeth, may alſo ſerve for matter 
of diſtinction. The common worm of the _ has 
two hooks, with a dart between them; others have hooks 
without a dart; ſome have one hook, and others none. 
The figure of the body, and the differences of ſize and 
colour, may furniſh farther diſtinctions with regard to 
the genera of the firſt claſs, e 
Thoſe of the ſecond claſs, which have variable heads, and 
differ from the former in having legs like thoſe of the ca- 


terpillar claſs, have often a ſort of hooks faſtened to 


them : they have alſo a long fleſhy tail, capable of being 
lengthened or contracted at pleaſure, and reſembling the 


tail of a rat; whence theſe are called rat-tailed worms. | 
In theſe worms the tail is the principal organ of reſpira- | 
tion; its end being always open, and ſupplying the of- | 
fice of the ſtigmata of the other genera. | 
The worms of the third claſs, which have invariable 
heads; and have nothing analogous to the +, eren e : 


of moveable jaws, have pointed heads, or ſuch as ſeem 


truncated, and no ſcaly legs: theſe form a very numer- | 
ous family both in the terreſtrial and aquatic kingdom, | 
and all of them furniſh two-winged flies. Under this | 


claſs Reaumur enumerates and deſcribes eight genera. 
an invariable figure, and two teeth or moveable jaws, 


'The flies produced from theſe are the bees, waſps, ich- 


neumons, gall-flies, &c. There is another claſs of the | 


hexapode, or fix-legged worms, which are transformed 


into ſome ſpecies of the libellz ; which have no mouth, | 


but two openings at the top of their antennæ, through 


which their aliment may paſs. The formica leo, and the | 
puceron eaters, belong to this claſs. There is another 


claſs, which have bodies like thoſe of the caterpillar 


_ claſs, and fix legs, beſides two other ſhorter legs or | 


hooks, near their hinder part, which ſerve for motion 
and for fixing themſelves. The water worms, which 


make for themſelves caſes of different materials, and are | 
transformed into papilionaceous flies, are of this claſs. 
There is alſo a claſs of worms, called falſe or baſtard ca- 
terpillars. See FaussE chenille. See the more particu- | 
lar deſcription of theſe claſſes, and their ſubordinate ge- 


nera, in Reaumur's Hiſt. Inſ. tom. iv. p. 161, &, 
ORM, gourd, the name of a ſpecies of tænia, or TAPE- 
worm ; the body of which is of an oblong form, flat on 


the belly, and rounded on the back; its ſkin is ſoft, and | 
its mouth large, horizontal, and emarginated, or dented | 
in the middle. It reſembles the common gourd in figure, 
and from thence has got this name of vermis cucurbitinus, 
or the 8 it is frequently found in the inte- 


tines of animals. 


muſhroom, oyſter, pile, ſheep-noſe, lt, ſolitary, ſpermatic, 


in our meal or flour; the one is ſo ſmall, that it is only 
to be ſeen by the microſcope ; all that the naked eye can 


diſcover of it is, that ſomething is alive in the place, from | 


the whole ſubſtance of the flour being in motion. See 


The other meal-worm is larger, and more frequently of- 


fers itſelf to our obſervation ; it conſiſts of eleven rings, | 


and has three pair of legs. The mouth of this worm is 
made into a kind of forceps, and from this ariſe, on each 


ſtead of teeth, and the animal feeds by means of them.. 
They are found ſometimes very ſoft and tender, ſome- 
times hard and firm ; at ſome ſeaſons they are very briſk 
and lively, at others they have ſcarce any life in them. 

The moſt remarkable thing in regard to theſe worms, is, 
that they are always exactly of the colour of the flour 


which they live among. Ray has obſerved, that the white 
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flour breeds white ones; the coarſer flour breeds larger and 
preyer ones; and that flour which has the bran among it, 

reeds brown ones of the ſame colour with that of itſelf. 
This is a proviſion of nature for the ſafety of the animal, 
ſince were it of a colour different from that of the flour, 
it muſt be eaſily diſcovered among it, and would be 
picked out and thrown away. The caterpillar tribe are 
thus preſerved; by being of the colour of the leaves they 
feed on; their green uſually ſuiting itſelf exactly to that 
of the tree or plant. Deſlandes, I rait. Phy. 


WoRrMs of the ſea. The ſea-worms are of the number of 


thoſe animals, which, with the oyſter and ſeveral other 
ſhell-fiſh, furniſh us an inſtance of animals which rem un 


all their lives fixed jn the manner of plants to one lpot, 


whence there is no probability of their moving them- 


_ ſelves. 


Theſe worms are included in a ſort of caſes or pipes, and 
may be divided into two claſſes, according to Fr nature 
of thoſe caſes. In the one ſpecies theſe ate only made 
of grains of. ſand, fragments of ſhells, and the like; fa- 
ſtened together by a viſcous humour; and in the other 
they are compoſed of a true ſhelly matter. 


"Thoſe worms which have ſhelly caſes are fixed ſometimes 


to the ſand at the bottom of the fea, ſometimes to ſtones, 
or ſea-ſubſtances, and ſometimes to the ſhells of other 
fiſhes; their ſhells are rounded, and, in ſome degree, 


conic, as they always gradually grow wider from their 


point or apex to the mouth; as to the reſt, their ſhape is 


different in almoſt every individual, forming divers irte= 


gular curves, and often reſembling the ſhapes into which 


a common earth-worm curls and twiſts itſelf in its various 


motions. _ Ee Ig WEE 
When we conſider the effects of the glutinous juice iſ- 
ſuing from the body of this animal, in faſtening together 


any looſe ſubſtances it meets with, ſo as to form a caſe 
for it, it may be eaſily ſuppoſed that the adheſion of the 


balani-marini, and other the like ſhells, which remain all 


their lives fixed to ſome one ſpot, is performed in the 
ſame manner. Mem. Acad. Par. 1711. See VER wi- 


Worms, water. Of theſe there are ſome which transform 
themſelves by a ſingular proceſs, without any viſible 
change in its exterior form, into flies, and belong to the 
third claſs of y- WwoR MS. They are particularly deſcribed 


by M. Reaumur. Hiſt. Inſ. tom. iv. p. 310, &c. See 
Tab. III. Inſects, fig. 40, Kc. „„ 
There is a ſingular ſpecies of theſe creatures, which is 


found to be capable of reproduction or multiplication 


from cuttings, in the manner of the poLYPE.. 


The diſcovery Mr. 'Frembley made of this ſtrange pro- 
perty in the polype, gave occaſion to the trying of the e 
periment in regard to ſome other inſets. Worms were 
the moſt natural objects of theſe experiments; and though 


they failed in many ſpecies, they yet ſucceeded in ſome, 


and proved, that nature has not given that amazing pro- 
perty of reproduction of its molt eſſential parts, to only 
one ſpecies of animals. | 

Mr. Bonet tried the experiment on a very nimble kind of 


water-worm, by cutting it in two in the middle, and the 


ſucceſs perfectly anſwered the expeCtation ; for the two 


pieces continued alive and vigorous, and in a little time 
became two complete worms. The ſtructure of theſe 


worms, though it appear ſimple to the naked eye, is very 
worthy the examination of the microſcope, and when 
viewed with this aſſiſtance, there are diſcovered in it parts 


extremely deſerving our attention. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 465. 
o 1 „„ 
r. Hales, in his Vegetable Statics, relates a curious ex- 

periment, by which it is proved that the bones of ani- 


mals, when they are oflified to a certain degree, do not 


grow any longer, except at their extremities; and the 


caſe is the ſame, in regard to theſe worms; for the old 
piece, which is the middle of the animal, never length- 
ens itſelf, but the addition of new rings to each end makes 


the increaſe of length in the worm. | 

In all theſe mar e liquor, which ſerves as blood to the 
animal, is found circulating from the tail-part towards 
the head, in the uſual way; and by this motion of the 
blood it is always eaſy to know, even in the ſmalſeſt 
pieces, which is the head and which the tail-end, and 


the new head and tail are always ſeen to come regularly 


from the proper ends. Phil. Tranſ. N“ 469. p. 470 
&c. See REPRODUCTION. | 1 


Won, in Chemiſiry, denotes a long, winding pewter- pipe, 


which diſtillers and apothecaries place in a tub of water, 
to cool and condenſe the vapours in the diſtillation of 
ſpirits. | 

his the chemiſts alſo call a ſerpentine. Formerly, this 
worm, or ſomething like it, was placed above the head of 
the STILL, with a refrigeratory at the upper end of it, 
which is uſeful enough in the diſtilling of ſpirit of 
wine. n f 
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Won u, in Gunnery, is a fivgle or double-wired iron ſcrew, | The fits of the gout are rendered eaſier by every doſe 0. 
mounted on a wooden handle by means of a ſocket, or| it; and even in cancers; the pain is quieted in a wonder- 
fixed on the end of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a| ful manner by it, and life rendered much more ſupport- 

cannon, firelock, carabine, or piſtol; it is the ſame with | able. © Hoffman's Act. Laborator. Chym. 
the wad-hook, only the one is more proper for ſmall fire; | WORMWOOD, ab/arhium, in Botany, 3. genus of plants; 
arms, and the other for cannon, Is According to Tournefort and Miller, the characters of 
This inſtru ment ferves to draw out the wadding, or pieces Which are theſe; there are many female and hermaphro- 
of cartridges, which remain in the gun after frequent | dite flowers included in the ſame ſcaly empalemeht z the 
firing, an which would otherwiſe accumulate ſo much) | latter, which'otcupy the middle, are tubulous, confiſt- 
that other cartridges could not be rammed home enough | ing of one leaf, divided into five parts at the top; the 
to reach the priming, whereby the gun would miſs fire, former are ranged round the border. The only Mitins⸗ 

To Worm a cable, or hawſer, in the Sea*phraſe, ſignifies to} tion between the wormwred and soUTHEARN WOOD is; 
ſtrengthen it, by winding a ſmall line, or rope, all along that the empalement of the former is more globular than 
between the ſtrands. | | 


- ; that of the latter, and the ſeeds have ſmall hairs fixed to 
WoRm-bark tree. See CaBBAGE-bark tree. their bottom. Miller enumerates thirty-three ſpecies. 
Wok M-powders. See POWDER. | Lin 


Pos | eh nzus ranges the wormwood under the genus of AR- 
Worm-ſced, ſemen contra, ſemen ſandtum, or ſemen ſan- TxEMISIA. 9 | RL 
| tonicum, is a hot, bitter, drying kind of feed, proper to | The common wormwood, artemi/ia abſntbium of Linnæus, 
deſtroy worms generated iti a human body, and particu- | grows wild about dunghills, and on dry waſte grounds; 
larly in children. | Hs 85 | IR, Abperd in June or July, and may be pro agated by ſlips 
This ſeed is light, ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an ob- in March or October, or taiſed From {reds ſown foon 
long figure, a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell. It muſt || after they are ripe. The leaves have a ſtrong offenſive 
be choſen new, greeniſh, of a ſharp, bitter, aromatic | ſmell, and a very bitter nauſeous taſte; the flowets arg 
| taſte, not a little diſagreeable. I caually bitter, but leſs nauſeous 3 the roots ate warm and 
The place where it is produced js Perſia, about the fron- | aromatic, without the bitterneſs and offenſiveneſs of the 
tiers of Muſcovy. It is brought to us from Aleppo, &c. | other parts: the leaves loſe part of their ill ſmell, by be- 
Naturaliſts have not been agreed about the plant that pro- | ing dried and kept for fome tige. 3 
duces it. 5. FCC bin ud leaves give out nearly the whole of their ſmell 
J. Bauhin has a large diſſertation on the ſubſet. Some] and taſte both to aqueous and ſpirituous menſtrua; 
will have it the ſpecies of abſynthium, or wormwodd, the former, prepared without heat, being the leaſt un- 
called ſantonicum, or marinum abſintbium; others will] grateful. Rectified ſpirit elevates little from this plant 
have it the tanacetum, others the abrotanum; but it is now in diſtillation; water bride over nearly the'whole of its 
ſuppoſed to be the produce of a ſpecies of artemifia, re- ſmell and flavour. Along with the aqueous fluid there 
ſembling in its general appearance our fine-leaved uu - ariſes an eſſential oil, which ſmells ſtrongly, and taſtes 
woRrT, called by Linnæus artemifid ſantonica, and the | nauſeouſly of the 'wormwood, though not bitter. The oil 
artemiſia auſtriaca of Jacquin. pan I | drawn from the frefh herb is commonly of a dark green 
Mr. Tournefort gives us the following account of this | from the dry, of à deep yellowiſh brown colour. The 
notable drug, in the ſecond volume of fis Travels. Tbe] quantity of oil varies according to the ſeaſon and foil in 
ſementine, or worm-powder, is not gathered like our ſeeds. | which the wormwoed is produced: in ſome years ten 
The plant grows in the meadows, and muſt be let ripen; | pounds have afforded upwards of two ounces ; in others, 
and the miſchief is, that as it grows near to maturity, twenty pounds have yielded little more thin one ounce. 
the wind ſcatters a good part of it among ihe grate Geoffroy obſerves (Mem. Acad. Par. 1721.) that, in 
where it is loſt; and this makes it ſo dear. rainy ſeaſons and moilt ſoils, it yields the moſt oil; that 
As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of mak- in dry years the oil is accompanied with a reſinous mat- 
ing it ſpoil the ſooner, when they would gather what is] ter, and proves of a fine green colour; and that in wet 
left in the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. | ſeaſons it is leſs reſinous, and not work A decoction 
They take two hand- baſkets, and, walking along the | of wormwood in water, long boiled, and inſpiſſated to 
meadows, ſweep the baſkets, the one from right to left, |. the conſiſtence of an extract, loſes the ſmell and flavour 
the other from left to right, as if they were mowing } of the plant, but retains its bitterneſs. An extract, made 
by this means the ſeed is ſhaken out into the baſkets. | with reCtified ſpirit, contains, along with the bitter, 

ö Theſe feeds have been chiefly recommended as anthel- | nearly the whole of the nauſeous part; the watery ex- 
mintics, and commonly taken, in this intention, either | track gives out its ſimple” bitterneſs, not only to water 
along with melaſſes, or candied with ſugar, For other | again, but to rectified ſpirit 5 
purpoſes they appear to be a ſtrong bitter. They give Moermubd is a moderately warm ſtomachic and corro- 
out their virtue both to water and ſpirit, The extract borant : for theſe intentions it was formerly in common 
made by rectified ſpirit appears to be the moſt eligible | uſe, but it has now given place to bitters of a leſs un- 
preparation of the ſantonicum for the purpoſes of an an- grateful kind. An infuſion of the leaves, with the addi- 
thelmintic; and the watery extract, or a tincture drawn tion of fixed alkaline ſalt, is a powerſul diuretic in drop- 
frog it, for the more general intentions of bitter medi-| fical caſes. The eſſential oil is ſometimes given, in doſes 
—_— Ry I of a drop or two, properly diluted * ſolution in ſpirit 

Worm-timaure, in Chemiſtry, a name given by many to a of wine, as a mild antifpaſmodic. ts more frequent 
medicine prepared by Hoffman, from earth-worms; and | uſe is a vermifuge; for which purpoſe it is both applied 
in many parts of Germany eſteemed one of the greateſt | to the belly, and taken in pills made with crumb of bread. 
medicines in the world, though leſs known in other | Dr. Lewis, however, ſays, that the ſpirituous extract 
places. | 3 8 e | 


Ts „V | | promiſes to be, in this intention, preferable to the pure 
The preparation is this : the worms are to be collected in| oil; as it contains, alon with the oil, all the bitter mat- 
the ſpring or ſummer months, and the larger ſort are the] ter of the wormwoed. This plant very powerfully reßſts 
beſt. "They are to be carefully dried, and reduced to a] putrefaction, and is made a principal ingredient in anti- 
fine powder; this powder is to be mixed up into the con- | ſeptic fomentations. Ke Boerhaave commends, in tertian 
ſiſtence of a poultice, with oil of tartar per deliquium, | agues, a medicated liquor, prepared vl grinding about 
and this is to ſtand twenty-four hours; then ſpirit of | ſeven grains of the oil with a dram of ſugar, and two 
vine is to be poured on it, ſo as to reach three fingers-| drams of the alkaline: ſalt extracted from the aſhes of 
' breadth above it, and a dram of ſaffron, and half a dram | wormwooa, and afterwards difſolving the compound in fix 
of caſtor, are to be added, and the whole is to ſtand | ounces of the diſtilled water of the plant. Two hours 
three days in infufion, and after this be filtred off for uſe. | before the fit is expected, the atient”is to, bathe bis feet 
Zome add a ſmall quantity of opium to the tincture, but and legs in warm water, and then drink half an ounce 
as it is often wanted in caſes where opium is not pro er, of the liquor every quarter of an hour, till the two 
it is better to keep it ſeparate thus made; and when] hours are expired: by this means, he ſays, caſes of this 
there is occaſion to have it opiated, to add as many drops | kind are generally cured with eaſe and ſaſety, provided 
of laudanum as is judged neceſſary. „ there is no ſcirrholity or ſuppuration. ; : hee 
The oil of tartar in this caſe penetrates the very inner- Dr. Lewis obſerves, that this medicine is a very ſervice+ 
moſt ſtructure of the worms, and is a means of ex - able aperient, Where obſtructions of the viſcera prohibit 
tracting ſuch a tincture from them, as no art could other- the immediate uſe of. the bark, and in ſuch obſtructions 
wiſe contrive to make; and the medicine becomes, ac- as the imprudent uſe of the bark may have occaſioned. 
cording to Hoffman, much more an anodyne, from the | Its virtues, he ſays, might be improved by an addition of 
admixture of the ſalt of tartar in the tinAure. the bitter watery extract; though the compound, thus 
When it is intended to be made with opium, it is always, labotiouſly prepared, would not be at all ſuperior to a 
proper to add alfo ſome of the hound's tongue root, | ſimple infuſion. of the plant in pure water, impregnated 
which is found as an anodyne to emulate the virtues of | with a due proportion of fixt alkaline ſalt. _ 


opium. The roots of wormwood, ſays Dr. Lewis, promiſe to be 
This tincture, which ever way prepired, is excellent in| 2 
abating the pains of diſeaſes, that do not admit a cure. 
Vol. IV. N“ 404. : 


plicable to ſome uſeful. purpoſes: their virtue reſides 
chiefly in the cortical part; and reQified ſpirit extracts 
* their 
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5 liquors, even preferable in the opinion of all palates to 


ſully ripe, and the ſeeds upon it, and in this ſtate hung 


unpleaſant than the common wormwoed;, and hence is 


| Wormwoop, mountain, artemiſia glacialis of Linnæus, is 
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4» eir flavour more perfectly than watery liquors. The | 


Edinburgh college, in their laſt edition, direct a tincture 
of the dried flowering tops of wormwoed, in the propor- 


tion of {ix ounces to a quart of e Apart under the 


title of tinfura abhiuthii. Lewis's Mat, Med. 
The aſhes of wworrrwoed afford a more pure alkaline ſalt 
than molt other vegetables, excepting bean-ſtalks, broom, 
_ - and the larger trees. In the Amen. 12% vol. ii. p. 
160. Linnæus mentions two caſes, in which an eflence, 
| Prepared from this plant, and taken for a conſiderable 
time, prevented the formation of ſtones in the kidneys 


or bladder ; the patients forbearing the uſe of wine and 


acids. ; : 'TF i 
Many nauſeous inſects are deſtroyed, or driven away by 


the ſmell of this plant; and it is no uncommon practice | 


among the good women in the country, to preſerve their 
cloaths from moths, by laying bundles of dried worm- 
v20d among them. | | 1 | 
Some of our brewers have 2 method of uſing wormwod 

' Inſtead of the hops, to give the bitter taſte to their malt- 
liquors, and to preſerve them. It is found to anſwer the 
| latter purpoſe very well; but the taſte is ſo is 
that it is much complained of. The reaſon of this is, 
that the people who uſe it do not underſtand the time of 
gathering it. | | 


All plants are fulleſt of juice while in the ſhoot, but fulleſt | 


of virtue when they have their ſeeds on them. This is 


- 


and though, in the ſeeding-rime, it produces much more 
flavour than when younger, yet it is without that nau- 


ſeous bitter of the crude juice, which gives us the diſ-| | 


- taſte ide ant, „ 
Some people have found the proper Way of managing 
 wormwood, and have given a flavour with it to their malt- 


that given in the common way by hops. 
The method is this: the plant is to be gathered when 


up in ſmall bunches to dry. When thoroughly dried, a 
certain quantity of good ſtrong malt: liquor is to be im- 
pregnated with it, to the utmoſt ſtrength that it can poſ- 


Fbly give it. This is to be ſet by for uſe, to add to all 


the reſt, 


When the hops ſhould in the common way be added to| 


the beer, this liquor is to be added in a proper quantity, 
| making the taſte the judge when there is enough of it. 
By this means juſt os | t. 
be given to the liquor, and the bitter of this common 


plant, thus managed, is as perſectl eeable as that of | | 
any ve < x 1 we lairia, that rendered to God; and idololatria, that ren- 


| The wormwoed for this purpoſe lin its ſeeds care- dered to idols, or images. To which the Romaniſts add, 


any vegetable in the world. 


fully preſerved in the drying, and it is beſt if not uſed 
till the year aſter it was gathered. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 


„ 


plant. | 


 Wormwood ſhares with all other bitters the virtues of an 
abſterſive deobſtruent, and is in ſome degree purgative, | 


OR 


fne-leaved, and covered with a gloſſy filk-like dow. 
The mountain wormwoed of Valais, or ab/inthium ſeri- 
Py montanum candidum C. B. is covered with a cot. 
on-like down, and the leaves are curled about the edges. 
Haller informs us, that the firſt of theſe plants is fre- 
quent in ſtony grounds on the Alps; and the ſecond by 
the lides of ſandy roads in the territory of Valais, in 
Switzerland; that the former is bitteriſh and aromatic, 
of great eſtimation among the inhabitants of the Alps, 
and the common remedy againſt the intermittent fevers 
which often rage there, and for exciting the menſtrual 
diſcharges, checked by the cold; and that the latter has 
an acrid aromatic ſmell and taſte, without bitterneſs, and 
promiſes, from its ſenſible qualities, to be a plant of 
great virtues. They have not yet been introduced into 
practice in this country. Lewis. N 
WorMwoop-fly, in Natural Hiſtory, a very ſmall black 


the caſe with wormwoed, as well as a thouſand others; 


at degree of bitter is required may | 


The effential ſalt of wormwood is afforded in great quan- 
tity, and poſſeſſes in many ,xeſpeAs the virtues of the| | 


fly, found on the ſtalks of the common wormwood in 
June and July. 1 | 
oRMWOO Dine, vinum ab/inthites. See VINUM, and 
es Toy WER ROE TL 
WORRALL, in Zoology, an animal of the lizard kind, of 
about four feet long, and eight inches broad, with a 
forked tongue, which it puts out like a ſerpent, but with- 
e cen 0 th huh A 
It is a harmleſs animal, and ſeeds only on large flies, and 
the ſmaller ſpecies of lizards. It is found in Egypt only 
during the Hotteſt months, and principally frequents the 
prottorang caverns in the mountains on the welt of the 
Nile, where it fleeps during the winter ſeaſon. 
It is ſaid to be greatly affected by muſic; but experiment 
ſhews this to be an erroneous opinion. Pococke's Egypt, 
Wl ih d nie ions vt; 1 
WORSHIP of God, cultus Dei, amounts to the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call RELIG10N. | _ . 
This 260 hip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, veneration, 
and homage to the Deity, under a certain expectation of 


And this internal reſpect, &c. is to be ſhewn and teſti- 
fied *. external acts; as prayers, ſacrifices, thankſgiv- 
32 OR, 3 | 
The W e and ſome other myſtic divines, ſet aſide 
not only all uſe of external wor/hrp, but even the confi- 
deration of rewards and puniſhments. | 
Yet, even the heathens had a notion, that God did not 
require us to ſerve him for nought: Dii quamobrem co- 
lendi fint, ſays Cicero, non intelligo, nullo nec accepto ab 


, en rt: EE: : 
The ſchool-divines divide worſhip into divers kinds, viz. 


BD Sufi, that rendered to ſaints; and hyperdulia, that to the 
! ͤ 7 anos 4 | 
Some theological writers have obſerved, that the Greek 
word, wgooxuvew, f worſhip, is not deſcriptive only of the 
honour which is appropriated to God, but is indifferently 
uſed to ſignify the honour and reſpect which are paid to 
ſuperiors of all kinds, in heaven or on earth. Accord- 
ingly, they have diſtinguiſhed between civil and rgigiovs 


as all bitters are. Vormwoed is one of thoſe plants which 
the chemiſts have generally choſen for their proceſſes of 


the reſuſcitation of plants from their aſhes ; and though | 


the pretended principles of this art are falſe, yet there 


have been ſome of the artiſts ſo cunning as to form repre- | 
ſentations of this plant, that have deceived and puzzled 


the greateſt unbelievers, though they have not convinced 
them. Phil, Tranſl. Ne 7. | 


Wor mw oop, ſea, artemiſia maritima of Linnzus, falſely 
Called in our markets Roman wormwood, and ſubſtituted 
for it, grows plentifully about our falt marſhes, and in 


' ſeveral parts on the ſea-coaſt. In taſte and ſmell it is leſs 


preferred by the college as an ingredient in ſome of the 
_ diſtilled waters; the eſſential oil is leſs ungrateful, and 


the watery extract leſs bitter than thoſe of the common | 


ſort. The virtues are the ſame, differing only in degree. 
It is leſs effectual as an antiſeptic and anthelmintic, but 
naore eligible as a ſtomachic. A conſerve of the tops, 
made by beating them with thrice their weight of fine 


. 


| ſugar, is kept in the ſhops. 


Wormwo0D, Roman, artemiſia pontica of Linnæus, has 


more numerous, more finely divided, and darker colour- 
ed leaves than the former, and is hoary only underneath, 


whereas that is hoary all over, This is a foreign ſpecies, | 


but as hardy and as eaſily raiſed as the others. It is con- 
ſiderably lefs ungrateful than either of the former ſpe- 
cies; its ſmell is weaker, and its bitterneſs is mixed with 
a kind of aromatic flavour. This appears to be the moſt 
eligible of the three, as a ſtomachic and corrohorant; in 


which intent ion a conſerve of the tops has been greatly | 


rechmmended. 


. ES | | : DR 
WORSTED, or WooLsTED, in matters of commerce and 
manufacture, is a kind of woollen;/thread.  _ 
| Has is, properly, a thread ſpun-of wool that has been 
combed ; and which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted harder 
than ordinary. | f | | „ 
It is chiefly uſed either to be knit, or woyen, into ſtock- 


| ings, caps, gloves, or the like. 


The name worfted is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a town 
thus called, in Norfolk, noted ſor fine ſpinning, They 
who write it weolſied, do it on ſuppoſition of the word's 

being formed from woot, the matter of this thread. 
It appears from an ancient record, that king Edward III. 
in 1348, eſtabliſhed the town of. Calais as a ſtaple for 
, wool, and woollen cloth made in England, and for other 
woollen cloths of worſfeds brought from other countries : 
from which account we may infer, that worſicds were 
but lately introduced into England; whereas in 1394 
they were made in England in great variety; and like- 
wile that wor/ied was ſo named as a foreign manufacture; 
and therefore ſome haye concluded, that this manufac- 
ture gave name to the town. And. Hiſt. Com. vol. i. 


WORT, in the Materia Medica, is the ſweet infuſion of 
malt; firſt propoſed by Dr. Macbride as a dietetic article 
to ſcorbutic perſons, ſrom an apprehenſion that it would 
| ferment in their bowels, and give out its fixed air, by the 
_ antiſeptic powers of which the ſtrong tendency to putre- 
faction in this diſeaſe might be corrected. It was ſome 
time before a fair trial of rhis propoſed remedy could be 
obtained, and different reports were made concerning it. 
In 1562 the lords of the admiralty gave orders to have 


— 


the wort tried in the naval hoſpitals at'Port{mouth and 


| Ply- 
3 


— — 


„ 


W O U 


Plymouth but the murmurs of the patients, on account 


of reſtrictions that were neceſſary for determining its ef- 


ficacy, put a ſtop to the farther exhibition of it; and in- 


deed Dr. Huxham, in 1764, informed the ingenious and | 


benevolent propoſer of this remedy, that it had been 


tried with very bad effects. But Dr. Macbride aſſures us, 
on the teſtimony of a gentleman, who made uſe of the 


wort, that it may be taken for a mi of time, to the 
quantity of a quart in the day, with 
ill effect whatever; and he refers to Van Swieten's Com- 


mentary, vol. iv. p. 673. where we learn, that the ba- 


ron's lady, when a nurſe, uſed regularly to drink a pint 


of it every night going to bed, in order to increaſe her | 


After the failure of ſucceſs in the naval hoſpitals, orders | 


- were iſſued to have the wort adminiſtered on ſhip-board, 


where no temptations of freſh vegetables would offer to | 


make the men uneaſy. But a conſiderable time elapſed, 


” 


before 5 were made either of its good or bad 
effects. | 


ſcript to the ſecond edition of his work, in 1767, from 
which it appears, that ſcorbutic complaints of the moſt 


dangerous kind have actually been cured at ſea by the uſe | 


open, and to prove highly nutritious and ſtrengthening ; 


it ſometimes purged too much; but this effect was eaſily 


obviated by the tinctura thebaica. Other unqueſſionable 


caſes of its ſucceſs in this diſeaſe are to be ſeen in the 
London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. v. p. 61. See alſo 
Sl 8 „ | 


The uſe of tw5rt has hence been adopted in other caſes, | 
where a ſtrong putrid diſpoſition in the fluids appeared to 


prevail, as in cancerous and phagedenic ulcers; and in- 


iances are publiſhed of its remarkable good effects in| . : 
theſe caſes. See London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. mor like a bag, from which very calamitous conſequences 

frequently enſue: 
As the efficacy of the malt infuſion depends upon its pro- 
ducing changes in the whole maſs of fluids, it is obvious | 
that it muſt be taken in large quantities for a conſider- 
able length of time, and rather as an article of diet than] brane {5 
medicine. The quantity of one to four pints has gene“ but generally bring on horrible convulſions. 
rally been directed. For the method of preparing it, ſce| 1 


367, &c. Prieſtley on Air, vol. i. Appendix. 


SCURVY. | 


WORTHIEST of blood, in Law, an expreſſion denoting 


WOVEN f/eockings. See STOCKING. | 8 9 

WOUGHS, in Mines, are the walls or ſides ſometimes of | 
hard ſtones, and ſometimes ſoft ; when ſoft, the miners | 
ſay they are rotten : theſe are the bounds of an entry. | 
Betwixt them all ſorts of earth, ſtones, and ore lie; or, | 


the preference given in deſcents to ſons before daugh- 
ters. . brat nes. LET: 


as philoſophers ſay, grow. 


DyEeR's weed. 


WOULDING. See Wool vinc. 


WOUND, vulnus, in Medicine and Surgery, a recent ſe- 


142 


. 


paration made in the ſoft or fleſhy parts of the body, 


of ſome hard and ſharp inſtrument. 


from an external cauſe, and particularly from the action 1 


Or, it is a ſolution of the continuity of a fleſhy part, made 


the external parts, proceeding from an internal caufe. 


A like ſeparation, happening in a bony part, is called a | 


FRACTURE. - 


Some, indeed, have taken a greater latitude, and call s 
every external hurt of the body, by what cauſe ſoever |. 
produced, a wound. Hounds are generally inflicted on- 


the ſofter parts of the human body : nevertheleſs the 
ſharp inftruments. —o=—F OO OI 

All wounds proceed either from puncture, inciſion, or 
contuſion, according to the nature and make of the in- 
ſtrument they were cauſed by. ; | 


more ſolid parts, as the bones, are ſometimes injured by : 


Wounds are uſually divided, with reſpeCt to their cauſe, | 


circumſtances, cure, &c. into /imple, and compound. 
Simple wounds are thoſe made by puncture, inciſion, or 
contuſion, ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer ſkin, without 


any conſiderable loſs of ſubſtance, or hurting any re- 
markable veſſel; and thoſe not complicated with any | 


dangerous ſymptoms.” 


added contuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, 


or the hurt of ſome conſiderable veſſel; add, thoſe made 


by envenomed inſtruments, or attended with violent 
ſymptoms. 72955 | 1 

The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Beerhaave. 
Immediately upon the ſolution, the wounded parts recede 


out producing any | 


r. Macbride, however, perſiſted in recom-| 
mending it, and lived to publiſh ſeveral caſes, ina poſt-| 


WOULD, or Wal p, among Dyers. See. WELD, and 


Compound wounds are thoſe made both by puncture and | 
| inciGon at the ſame time, to which is ſometimes alſo|_ 


—  — 
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farther and farther. from each other. Tbe blood guſbes 


out, at firſt, with ſome violence; but ſtops of itſelf ; then 
a bloody ſcab is formed in the cavity of the wenn; and 


a thin ruddy humour ouſes out; the lips of the wornd 


begin to redden, ache, ſwell, and turn black 3 and (in 
great wounds) a ſever and thirſtineſs ſucceed. On the 
third or fourth fa there is found a white, viſeid pus; 


upon which, the heat, redneſs, tumor, & c. abate; and 


the cavity gradvally fills, up from the bottom upwards, 


and from the circumference to the centre, wich prowing 
fleſh.” Laſtly, the weund dries, and eicatrizes. But note, 


theſe ſymptoms vary according to the nature and cauſe of 


the wound. Thus, if it be by inciſion, aud a large 
blood. veſſel be cut, the hemorrhage is more violent, eſ- 


pecially if it be an artery; in which caſe florid blood 


flies out impetuouſly, and by ſtarts: if only a vein be 


cut, the flux is more moderate and equable, and the 


blood is of a darker colour. If the wound be attended 
with contuſion, the hæmorrhage is ſmall. 
In wounds, where any large artery is quite ent in two, 


the flux uſually proves mortal; and though the hemor- | 


rage {hould be reſtrained by ligature, it is almoſt im- 
pollible to prevent the limbs, which lie below the divi- 


fon of the artery, and which receive their nonriſhment 
by that channel, from becoming paralytie, and, ſome- 
times, from mortifying. This is vlmolt conftantly the 


caſe, when the trunk of the brachial or crural artery is 


0 divided. A leſſer artery, cut tranſverſly, flies back among 


the ſolid parts, and will have its mouth ſtopped: if an 
artery he not quite cut off, there ariſes a perpetual flux; 


or, if that be ſtopped, an angurISM.. This will often 
be the caſe, when only the external.coat of the artery is 


wounded ; for by this means the internal coat of the ar- 


tery is left to ſuſtain the whole impetus of the pulſe, to 


which being unequal, it is ſorced by degrees into a tu- 


| | e: A nerve, being ,cut off, flies back, 
produces a pain and obſtruction. about the wund, and 


. below ut, a numbneſs and waſting, with immobility: the 


caſe is much the ſame in wounded tendons and mem- 


| branes. Mounds of the temporal muſcle are rarely cured, 


\ f , 


n young children, and aged perſons, wounds ſrequently 
prove mortal, which ſeemed but ſlight. Thoſe wounds 
generally prove troubleſome which happen in an ill ſtate 
of body, and eſpecially with a low. or ſpare diet. All 
wounds are reputed more dangerous and difficult of cure 


in winter, than ſummer; in autumn, than in ſpring. 
There is nothing will give a truer light into the nature 


and conſequence of a deep wound, than a due conlider- 
ation of thoſe natural actions of the body that are im- 
peded thereby. For inſtance, in wounds of the breaſt, 


when the patient draws his breath with ſhortneſs and dif- 


ficulty, and is at the ſame time attended with an hx- 


 moptylis and hiccough, we may rationally conjecture that 


the lungs, or the diaphragm are wounded ;. ſo in wounds 


of the abdomen, when chyle is voided, it is a plain in- 


dication that the ſtomach, ſmall. inteſtines, or lacteals, 
are wounded : when excrements paſs by the wound, the 
large inteſtines are wounded. In the ſame manner, bi- 


lious blood ſhews the liver or gall-bladder to be divided: 
by the violent application of ſome penetrating body, 
while it yet remains freſh, bloody, and without putre- 
faction; by which circumſtances a wounds diſtinguiſhed | | 
from an VLCER or ABSCESS, which is the ſolution of | 


if urine paſſes by the wound, the urinary bladder, or elſe 


the ureters are wounded ; but bloody urine denotes a + 
blow on the kidneys, or a wound of the bladder. But 
when there are large profuſions of blood this way, it is 


a ſign that ſome of the larger blood-veſſels are wounded: 


vomiting of blood indicates, the ſtomach to be the in- 
jured organ: violent pains, attended with - convulfive 
twitches, ſhew that a nerve is wounded, or elſe that ſome 


foreign ſubſtance is leſt in the wound. Whenever the 


| ſenſes are diſordered after a wound received on the head, 
a concuſſion of the brain is much to be feared. It is of 


bad conſequence for a wornd to be attended with a large 
tumor; but it is of the laſt conſequence if it is attended 


with no degree of tumor at all; the firſt is an indication 
of great inflammation ; the laſt of mortification ; ſome 
degiee of tumor is always, therefore, beſt in wounds. 
In order to enquire what weunds admit of cure, and what 


are incurable, Heiſter divides them into three ſorts... 


1. We properly ſtyle thoſe wounds abſolutely mortal, 
which are not to be remedied by all the art and induſtry 
of man. Thus, wounds are of this kind which are at- 


tended with ſo violent an hæmorrhage, as to produce in- 


ſtant death: of this ſort are reckoned wound; that pene- 


trate the cavities of the heart, and all thoſe wernds: of 
the viſcera, where the larger blood · veſſels are opened; 
ſuch are large wounds of the lungs, liver, ſpleen, kid- 
neys, ſtomach, inteſtines, meſentery, pancreas, uterus z 
of the aorta, of the iliac, cœliae, renal, meſenteric, and 
carotid arteries, eſpecially if they are wounded near their 
origin; of the ſubclavian alſo, or vertebral ;; of the vena 


cava, the iliac vein, the internal jugular, vertebral, renal, 


meſep« 
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not be properly diſcharged, and therefore eaſily corrode 


. * ſurgeon could remedy, yet prove fatal, 


might be remedied by ligature, by the application of 
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yy theſenteric, of the vena porta, and of the other large ] 


veins that lie deep in the body, becauſe their fituation 
will not admit of proper applications to reſtrain the flux | 
of blood. Heiſter therefore reckons, very juſtly, theſe 
among the wounds that are abſolutely incurable; fince 


15 they are not remediable either by aſtringents, ligature, | 


or fire. To the fame claſs may alſo be referred the 
- wounds of the brachial artery, near its origin; the large 


effuſion of blood generally deſtroying the patient, before | 


aſſiſtance can be procured; more eſpecially if the artery 
and vein are both wounded together. 
Thoſe wounds alſo are not leſs mortal than the former, | 
which obſtruct, or entirely cut off the paſſage of the ani- 
mal ſpirits to the heart; ſuch are wornds of the cerebel- 
lum, of the medulla oblongata, and all violent ſtrokes 
of the brain itſelf. There is reaſon to apprehend very 
great danger, when the ſmall veins or arteries, which are 
contained in the cranium, are injured; for the blood, 
flowing from them into the internal ſinuſes of the brain, 
either produces too great a preſſure upon thoſe very ten- 


—— } 


der parts of the brain, and fo obſtructs the courſe of the | 


blood and ſpirits; or elſe, being. corrupted, it putrefics 


the brain itſelf, if it cannot be evacuated by the aſſiſt -- 
is accident | 


ance of the trepan, which is the cafe when t 

happens at the lower part of the cranium, or in the 

- ſinuſes of the brain; nor is there lefs danger where the 

. nerves, which tend to the heart, or the cerebellum, are | 
wounded, or entirely divided; for after this, it is im- 

— for the heart to continue its motion. 


* 


. 3 
Io this claſs are to be referred alſo all tvwaundt which en. 


$: > 4 


15 ues Ov hey the animal of the faculty of breathing: there | 
erefore, great danger where the aſpera arteria is en-. | 
5 5 uſes his nemo care and ſkill. : 


is, t _ | By 
tirely divided; for, where it is only divided in part, i 
may be healed again by the affiſtance of an expert ſur- 


-j you to this place alſo belong violent ſhocks of the 


bronchia, mediaſtinum, and diaphragm, eſpecially, the 
tendinous part of it; or any injuries. of the principal | 
- nerves, as the par vagum, or intercoſtals, F 3-4 


© Thoſe wounds alſo, which interrupt the courſe'of the chyle F 


to the heart, are no leſs incurable than the former; ſuch | 
are wounds of the ſtomach, inteſtines, receptacle of the 


chyle, thoracic duct, and larger lacteals; to which may | 
be alſo added wards of the cefophagus, if they are large; | 


though death is not ſo ſudden an attendant on theſe | 
wounds; but, for want of nouriſhment, the perſons af- 
flicted by them are weakened by degrees, and at 
renn r „ 
In this account, thoſe wounds alſo are not to be omitted, 
- which are inflicted upon membranous parts, that are ſitu- 
ated in the abdomen, and contain ſome ſecreted fluid, as 
on the bladder, either of the bile or urine, the ureters, | 
the ſtomach, inteſtines, mv gy of chyle, and lacteal 
_ veſſels. The fluids contained in theſe parts, when once 
they are let looſe into the cavity of the abdomen, can- 


the internal parts of the body; and the membranes that 
contained them are generally ſo fine, that they will not 
admit of agglutination, eſpecially fince no medicine from 
Without can be Lr A few indeed have recovered 
atſter light wounds in theſe parts; but ſince the number 
of theſe inſtances is but ſmall, and the cure in them has 

been accidental, and not performed by the ſurgeon's 


aft, theſe may very juſtly be added to the lift of mortal 


' wounds.” | eee e, 
2. Many wounds there are which, Rough the experienced} 
if neglected, or 


uͤtmoſt diligence to evachate.the grumous blood, it will 


vent it. 


>. 
; 


left to nature: of this number are thoſe which produce 
- Inſtant death, unlefs relieved by preſent aſſiſtance; ſuch | 
are wounds of the larger external blood-veſſels, which 


aſtringent medicines, or the actual cautery. Of this 
kind are wounds of the brachial, or crural artery, unleſs | 
they are too near the trunk of the body; wounds in the 
large arteries of the cubit, or tibia; of the branches of 


tte external carotid, or temporal artery; to theſe alſo} 


may be added wounds of the jugular and other veins, ſitu- 

_ ated upon the external parts of the body; but in theſe 
| caſes no help can be given, unleſs the ſurgeon be brought 

before there has been a vaſt profuſion of blood, | 
3 4 Wounds are properly ſaid to become mortal by acci- 
dient, where the paticnt's death is occaſioned either by 
the ill conduct of the patient himſelf, or by the neglecd | 
or ignorance of his ſurgeon, the wound itſelf being of 
the number of thoſe deemed curable by the judicious: 
practitioner. Under this head are to be reckoned thoſe 
. *vounds which the ſurgeon has neglected to cleanſe ſuf- 
— e though he 5 1 his pos | 
. when ſome foreign body, which might eaſily have been 
extracted, is left in the wound by the careleſſneſs of the 
| ſurgeon, and produces inflammations, hæmorrhages, 
convulſions, and finally death itſelf. So in wounds of 
the thorax and abdomen; if the ſurgeon does not uſe _ 
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ad it in his power to do it; as“ 
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corrupt there, and by drawing the neighbouring parts 
into conſent, will expoſe the patient to death; great care 


muſt therefore be taken that the lips of the tod do not 
cloſe, till the blood, bich is collected in the cavity of 


the body, be all evacuated, if poſſible, Which will be 


| a by the difficulty of breathing, and other bad 


ſo are, to be actounted thoſe zw nE of 


would admit of an eaſy cure in a healthful een ſo 


128 the flighteſt punckure in the hand or 
foot of an hydropical, conſumptive, or ſcorbutic per - 


ſon, ſhalh produce a gangrene, and prove mortal, though 
the ſurgeon ſpares no care nor application to pre- 


Sinh e ein een $48 ee 
The cure of weunds conſiſts in, uniting the divided parts; 
which is the work of nature alone, and which the ſur- 
geon can only contribute io by removing external impe- 
diments, and applying ſuitable vulneraries aud balſamics. 
Mankind, indeed, generally imagine, that certain herbs, 


ointments, fe are poſſeſſed of wonderful heal- 
ing powers, andi tt 
application of them. It is, however, a fact, that no 


that no wound can be cured without the 


: 


external application whatever contributes towands the 


cure of, a bak war in any other way than by keeping the = 
parts ſoft and c 
ternal air, which may as effectually be done by dry lint, 


clean, and defending them from the ex - 


as by the moſt, pompous applications, while it is free-from 

many of the. bad conſequences attending them 
And. as. for internal applications, they only promote the 
cute of wounds ſo far as they tend!tg. prevent 2 fever, or 


to remove any cauſe that might impede the operations 


of nature. 


” 


| 19766 1315515 6. 023867 0768 enen oft 
The cure of „light wounds is generally performed with 


| 1255 eaſe, by applying to the pait à ſmall portion of 


craped Iint, well ſaturated: with ſpirit. of wine, oil of 
turpentine, or St. John's wort, ſiniment of Accus, ort 
balſam of capivi, Gilead, or Peru, and ſecuring'the 
dreſſing with a plaſter ; this Geſſiug ſhould be renew ed 
once in a day or, two, and the lips of the wound" will pre- 
ſently agglutinate. Nl o179197 7 1051 


11145 7 


In flight wounds, which do not penetrate much deeper 
than che thi 


the ſkin, the beſt application is a bit of gold-beat- 
e''s Ein, or of the common black ſticking plaſter; which 


Will kee the lips of the woung together, and prevent 


the air from hurting it; and this will often be ſufficient. 


210 e that penetrate deep, and that are attended 


with ſome danger, where the ſubſtance of the wounded 


part 18 us) impaired, are ficſt to be cleanſed from the ex- 
travaſated blood, ſordes, &c. In the next place, if a 


ing, a piece of. glaſs, or any oiher foreign body, remains 
in the wound, it is to be removed eithet wich the fingers, 
or a pair of forceps, or other proper inſtruments. The 
hemorrhage; js, to be ſtoppell at che firſt drelling'; the 


bullet, the, point of a ſword, or any part of the cloath- 


divided parts are to be brought as near to each other as 


poſſible, aud their ſituation ſhould be ſo maintaiued, by 
5 | | proper 


proper bandages, that the cicatrix which is left may ap- after the ond is become very ſuperficial, dre ts it with 


Vr, even. £465 ia | | | 
here there are no extraneous bodies to be removed, 


the grumous blood is to be wiped away with a ſoft 
ſpunge, or a parcel of fine Jint wrung out of hot wine | 


or brandy ; and when this is done, the next ſtep is to 
ſtop the bzmorchage ; but before the ſurgeon attempts 


the removal of extraneous bodies, it behoves him well | 


to conſider whether it be more proper to do it inſtantly, 
or to wait a more convenient time; for if the patient 1s 


become extremely faint, from the loſs of blood he has | 


already ſuſtained, it will be neceſſary, in this caſe, to 
ſtop the hæmorrhage, and then, in ſome meaſure, to en- 
_ deavour to revive him by moderate draughts of warm 
broths, white-wine whey, or ſome cordial medicine 
for if theſe precautions are neglected, the patient may 
not improbably die in the operation: ſo alſo where you 
| have reaſon to fear, that in the extracting of the brol 
point of a ſword, or other weapon, you are in danger of 
wounding a large blood-veſſel or nerve, it will be better 


to wait a little, either till the patient is ſomewhat come | 


to himſelf, or till the wound is enlarged by ſuppuration, 


When a wound penetrates into any of the cavities of the | 


body, as the breaſt, the bowels, &c. or where any con- 
ſiderable blood-veſſel is cut, a ſkilful ſurgeon ought im- 
mediately to be called; otherwiſe the patient may loſe 


| his life. But ſometimes the diſcharge of blood is ſo 


eat, that if it be not ſtopped, the patient may die even 


ere a ſurgeon can arrive. In this caſe, if the w . | 
ſhould be in any of the limbs, the bleeding may gene- 


rally be ſtopped by applying a tight ligature or bandage 


round the member, a little above the wound. The beſt 
method of doing this is to put a ſtrong broad garter 


round the part, but ſo ſlack as eaſily to admit a ſmall 


piece of ſtick to be put under it, which muſt be twiſted, | 
in the manner practiſed by a waggoner on a cart-rope to 
ſecure his loading, till the bleeding ſtops. Whenever | 


this is the caſe, he muſt take care to twiſt it no longer; 


as ſtraining it too much might occaſion an inflammation | 


of the parts, and endanger a gangrene. See TouRNIZ 
QUET. | S 
In parts where this bandage cannot be applied, various 
other methods may be tried to ſtop the bleeding, as the 


application of 1 aſtringents, &c. Cloths dipped | 
f blue vitriol in water, or the ſtyptic wa- | 


in a ſolution o 
ter of the diſpenſatories, may be applied to the wound. 
Where theſe cannot be obtained, ſtrong ſpirits of wine 
may be uſed. Some recommend the A8 ARI of the oak, 
as preferable to any of the other ſtyptics: this is eaſily 


obtained, and ought to be kept in every family, in caſe] 


of accidents. A piece of it muſt be laid upon the 


wound, and covered with a good deal of lint, over which 


a bandage may be applied ſo tight as to keep it firmly 
on. here the agaric Sanne Ys had, ſponge may be 
uſed in its ſtead. 3 A: | 
Although ſpirits, tinctures, and hot balſams may be 
uſed, in 5 | 

they are improper at other times; as, inſtead of pro- 


moting, they retard the cure, and often change a ſimple 


Wound into an ulcer. 


"4 


Among the number of ſimple wounds are reckoned thoſe | 


Which are made by puncture ; for the treatment of 
%% Oo oo ne et. 
Wounds, which are made by a cutting inſtrument, where 
no part of the fleſh is taken off, and the accident hap- 
pens to the external parts of the body, and does not pe- 
netrate deep, after they are cleanſed, ſhould be dreſſed 


with ſome vulnerary balſam, and the lips of the wound 
' ſhould be cloſed and kept in that ſituation; either by | 


placing the wounded and divided parts, as ſoon as they are 


dreſſed, in ſuch a ſituation as may be moſt likely to keep 
them in conſtant contact; or by a proper bandage, tying" 


up the parts ſo that the lips may meet, and ſo eafily 
unite; or by a proper ſuture, for the choice and conduct 
of which, ſee J ous. e , ee | 
In a wound that penetrates deep, it is pot ſafe to keep 


its lips quite cloſe, ſo that the orifice may be healed be- 


fore its internal parts, which will be apt to ſeſter, In 
this caſe, the beſt way is to fill the wound with ſoft lint, 
commonly called caddis: but this muſt not be ſtuffed in 
too hard. The caddis may be covered with a cloth 
dipped in oil, or ſpread with the common wax plaſter; 
and the whole muſt be kept on by a proper bandage. The 


firſt dreſſing may be kept on for at leaſt two days; after 


which it may be removed, and freſh lint applied as be- 
fore. If any part of the brit dreſſing ſticks ſo cloſe as 
not to be removed with eaſe or ſafety to the patient, it 
may be allowed to continue, and freſh lint dipped in 
ſweet oil laid over it; by which means it will be ſoften- 
| ed, and come off eaſily at the next drefſing. Afterwards 
the weund may be dreſſed twice a day till it be quite 
healed. Thoſe who are fond of ſalves or ointments may, 
TM a. Te 7TH 
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the yellow balilicum. 


When there is a ſoſs of ſubſtance, wounds will not white 
either by the help of plaſters, or the ſuture, or by any 
other method, ti!) they ate filled up with new flcſh. For 
this purpoſe, lint dipped in oil, or ſptead over with ſome 
vulnetary balſam or ointment, and applied to the bot- 
tom of the wound, is very ſerviceable, covering it with 


a plaſter, e6mpreſs, and proper bantlages: and this dreſſ- 


ing is to be repeated daily, There ought to be a bal- 
ſamic and emvllient quality in theſe ſarcotic medicines, 
that they may not only reſiſt putrefaction, but alſo ſoften 
the new fleſh, ſo that it may eaſily receive additions from 


the blood, and ſuffer itſelf to be elongated: 
As hot or cold air is very hurtful to dds, it ſhould be 


carefully kept from them: arid, therefore, the ſurgeon 
ſhould be careful not to remove the old dtefſings til! the 
freſh ones are got ready, and be as expeditious as poſſi- 
ble in applying them. ELLA 

Vhen a white, ſmooth, thick matter appears in the 
wound, it ſhould be dreſſed, as there is occaſion, every 
day, or every other day; and the ſuperfluous matter 
ſhould be wiped away with a very light hand; for wip- 
ing the wound roughly hinders the growth of new fleth, 
but a little mijteer bene left performs the office of oil or 
balſam, in keeping the parts moiſt, If this method be 
obſerved, new fleſh will ſoon ſpring up, and the end 
unite. In order to obtain an even cicatrix, it will be 
proper to dry gradually, and to harden the ſurface of the 
new fleſh, by the application of dry lint, covered with a 


| tight compreſs and bandage z or, if this be inſufficient, 
it may be neceſſary to uſe ſome of the drying powders, 
as thoſe of tutty, calaminaris, maſtich, or colophony. 


When any foulneſs is perceived in a wornd, i. e. if the 


fleſh is putrid, fungous, black, pale or livid, it muſt be 


well cleanfed before any attempt be made to heal it; for 
which purpoſe may be applied a digeſtive ointment, made 


with turpentine, yolk of eggs, and honey of roſes; if 


this be not ſtrong enough, there may be ſubſtituted the 


Egyptian ointment, or ſpirit of wine diluted ; to which 


may be added a ſmall quantiry of myrrh or aloes: and if 


greater ſtrength be required, the red precipitate of mer- 


cury may be uſed. 'The agua phagedenica is a good de- 
tergent. Applications of this kind are to be continued, 


till the wound is entirely clean, after which recourſe is 


to be had to the methods already preſcribed. 


If the new fleſh ſhould be luxutiant, and riſe up ſo as 


to prevent the formation of an even cicatrix, it muſt be 
taken down by the blue vitriol, or a powder compoſed of 
burnt alum and the red mercurial precipitate :'making at 
the ſame time a proper preſſure with the plaſters, com- 
prefſes, and bandages. | g „ 


When a wound is much inflamed, the moſt proper appli- 
cation is a poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with a 


little oil or freſh butter: this may be applied inſtead of 


a plaſter, and changed twice a day. If the wound be 
er to ſtop the bleeding when it is excethve, | 


large, and there is reaſon to fear an inflammation; the 
patient ſhould be kept on a very low diet. He muſt ab- 


ſtain ſrom fleſh, ſtrong liquors, and every thing that is 


of a heating nature; if he be of a full habit, and has loſt 
bur little blood from the wound, he muſt be bled ; and 
if the ſymptoms be urgent, the operation may be re- 


peated. But when the patient has been greatly weaken- 
ed by lofs of blood from the wound, it will be danger- 


cous to bleed him, even though a fever ſhould enſue : as 
nature ſhould never be exhauſted, and it is always moſt 


ſafe to let her ſtruggle with the diſeaſe in her own way 
than to fink the patient's ſtrength by exceffive evacua- 
tions. e bor FACES Rog Fo OK DIY Fg 9 


Wounded perſons ſhould be kept very tranquil and eaſy; 


every thing that ruffles the mind or moves the paſſions, 
as love, anger, fear, exceſſive joy, & c. being very hurts 
ful; they ought, above all things, to abſtain! ſrom vene- 
ry. The body ſLould be kept gently open, eithef by 


| laxative clyſte is, or by a cool vegetable diet; as roaſted 


apples, ſtewed prunes, boiled ſpinage, and ſuch like. 
Hleiſtei's Surg. book 1. c. i. p. 27, & c. Tißot's Advice, 
&c. p. 437, &c. Buchan's Dom. Med. p. 625, Ke. 


WounrDs, . are attended with much worſe conſe- 


quences than rounds made by ſharp inſtruments; for the 
parts are more ſhattered and torn, eſpecially when the 
ſhot falls upon the joints, bones, or any conſiderable 
part. JYounds of this kind have an eſchar formed upon 


them, and are, therefore, attended with little or no hæ- 


morrhage at firſt, unleſs ſome conſiderable veſſel is 
wounded ; but as ſoon as this eſchar falls off, the hzzmor- 


rhage is ſometimes ſo violent, as to endanger the life of the 
; 1 0 unleſs the aſſiſtance of aſurgeoncan be readily had. 


or the five or fix firſt days there is little or no'diſcharge 


of maiter from theſe wounds; there is therefore no won- 


der, that gun/bot-wornds exceed all others in violence of 
ſymptoms, fuch = inſtammation, pain, gangrene, & e. 
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the eſchar, which is formed upon theſe wounds, is not 
occaſioned ſo much by the heat of the bullets, as by the 


rapidity with which they deſtroy the parts, and'the vio- 


lence of the ſymptoms 1s owing 8 to this manner 


. of wounding, and to the extravaſated blood, long con- 
fined under 6 eſchar. Neither is there any thing poi- 


ſonous in theſe wounds, as has been by ſome imagined, | 
for nothing poiſonous enters the compoſition, either of 


powder or ball. 3 ; 

Gun/hot-wounds are ſome deeper than others, and in ſome 
the muſcular parts alone are hurt ; in others the veſſels, 
bones, or viſcera, are wounded. Sometimes the ball 
paſſes clear through, and ſometimes it remains fixed in 
the wound, and frequently carries part of the cloaths, or 


wadding with it. From the difference of theſe circum-| 


ſtances very different ſymptoms ariſe. 


SGunſbot- wounds in the cranium and temporal muſcles, 
| even the ſlighteſt of them, are attended with very great | 


danger, and frequently bring on terrible ſymptoms, by 
the concuſſion of the internal parts, which 
inſomuch, that it is ſurpriſing to ſee how ſmall an ex- 


ternal wound upon this part will bring on death, if not 


prevented by the trepav. Internal wounds of this fort 


are alſo extremely dangerous, but if no large veſſel is 


wounded, they are frequently cured. 

When they are inflicted on the bones or j 
attended with very bad ſymptoms; for in this caſe it is 
next to impoſlible to eſcape inflammation, gangrene, ca- 


_ ries, and dangerous fiſtulæ, which either require ampu- | 


tation of the limb, or leave it without fenſe or motion. 


If any part of the cloaths, wadding, or any other extra- 


neous body, be forced into the wound, it muſt be re- 


moved before you can attempt to heal the wound; and 


the ſame caution is to be obſerved in regard to any 
ſplinters of bone: when theſe are removed, the hæmor- 


rhage is to be ſtopped, then ſuppuration is to be pro- 
moted, and new fleſh encouraged, and care taken to 
| Wouxps in horſes. The moſt terrible wounds theſe crea- 


: pony an even cicatrix. | 


Extraneous bodies are much eaſieſt to be removed from 


theſe wounds at firſt ; for after ſome delay, the tumor 


and inflammation of the part render it difficult and pain- 


ful: beſides, the bullets will by degrees work themlelves 
deeper, and be buried under the muſcles, which will 


occaſion fiſtulz, rigidity of the limb, and other incon- 
veniences. In extracting balls that he deep, you muſt 


take great care not to lay hold of blood-veſlels, nerves, 


or tendons 3 which accident will be beſt avoided, by in- 
troducing the forceps ſhut, and not opening them till 


| you feel the ball. 
Sometimes the orifice | 
it is impoſlible to come at the body you are to extraQ, 


without making a larger opening; this then muſt be 
done on the moſt convenient fide, always obſerving that 
no nerve, blood-veſſel, tendon, or ligament, hes in the 
way. When the parts are very much inflamed, and | 


| ſwelled, an opening of this kind is frequently of ſervice; 


for by this means the obſtructed blood is diſc 


tient mult be put into the ſame poſture and ſituation that 


he was in when he received the wound. When the ball 
has penetrated ſo deep, that it may be eaſily felt with 
the | on the oppoſite ſide, it is ſometimes better to | 


make an incifion there, and take it out in that place, 
than to attempt the getting of it back the other way. If 
the wound cannot ſafely be enlarged, nor the ball ex- 
_ tracted at firſt, without great pain and danger, it muſt 


be left in the wound, either till the pain is abated, or the | 
wound is ſo enlarged by ſuppuration, that it either can 


work itſelf out, or be extracted with leſs danger. On 
the other hand, all other extraneous bodies are inſtantly 


to be removed, where there is danger of their bringing 
in, inflammation, and convulſions, by being left | 
behind. If a ball has paſſed into the cavities of the bo- 
dy, it is beſt not to attempt to extraCt it, but to heal the | 


on 


© wound, leaving it there. Perſons have carried a ball thus 
in them for many years without inconvenience, and, at 
one time or other, it frequently happens that it will work 
itſelf into ſome part of the body, out of which it may 
be extracted with ſafety., 1 


Balls lodged in the bones, are either to be extracted im- 


mediately, or, if fixed firmly in the bone, to be left to 
be ſet at liberty by the ſuppuration of the parts; but 


balls that are thrown into the 2 are always to be 
extracted with all poſſible expedition, for delays are very 


dangerous; and indeed, in moſt caſes of this kind, the 
amputation of the limb is ſound abſolutely neceſſary. In 


wounds from large guns, the joint or bone is frequently 
grievouſly ſhattered ; and in this caſe, the moſt prudent 


method is always to take off the limb at once, not to 


* time in fruitleſs attempts to make a cure. 


'a large artery is wounded by the ball, either in ie 


oints, they are 


ey occaſion; 


of theſe wounds is ſo narrow, that 


the bad conſequences of the inflammation are prevented. 
When the extraction of the ball is attempted, the pa- 


| 


but if this cannot be done, or little 


eggs, and a little ſaffron added to it. 


it is perfectly cured. „ 5 
The other methods are, the dreſſing of the wound with 


wou 


arms or legs, which will be known by the loſs of blood, 


the tourniquet muſt be applied, and the blood being 
ſtopt, the veſſel muſt be 9 up by a crooked needle ; 
| opes of a cure ap- 
pear from future drefſings, it will be prudent to take off 
the limb juſt above the wound, When wounds of this 
kind have been well cleaned, and the blood ſtopped, the 
firſt intention is to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to prevent, 
or aſſwage the tumor and inflammation. - The wound 
ſhould be dreſſed with lint dipped in warm ſpirit of wine; 
and covered with a compreſs wetted with the ſame li- 
quor, or with camphorated ſpirit of wine, either alone, 
or diluted with lime- water. Having done this, the next 
intention is to forward the ſuppuration of the bruiſed 
and torn parts; to which end, it is common to uſe the 
common digeſtive made of turpentine diſſolved in the 
dr of an egg, or a mixture o 
liniment, ſoftened with ſpirit of wine and oil; and where 
there is a very great corruption of the parts, a little 
myrrh and aloes are to be added, as alſo Venice-treacle, 
the brown ointment; and, where the occaſion requires 
it, and the nerves do not lie bare, a little of the red 
recipitate. . 3 | 
In deep wounds, where the ball has gone quite through, 
a ſkein of thread being drawn through the eye of a 


blunt needle, and well ſaturated with the digeſtive 


ointment, is to be paſſed through the wound in man- 
ner of a $ETON, and kept there till the wound is 
found in a condition to heal, and then the common me- 
thods purſued to heal and cicatrize. Heiſter's Surgery, 
cap. il. p. 55, &c. _ ed rho, | 


WouNDs of the abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 
WovunvDs of the arteries. See ANEURISM, | 
| WouNDs of the bones, cheek, ear, eye, head, inteſtines, nech, 


Full, thorax, &c. ſee the ſeveral articles. See alſo Fis- 
SURE, CONTRAFISSURE, EXTRAVASATION, ConTu- 
SION, FRACTURE, GaSTRORAPHY, TREPAN, & c. 


tures are ſubject to, are thoſe got in the field of battle. 
The fatriers that attend camps have a coarſe way of cur- 
ing theſe; but it is a very expeditious and effectual one. 


If the bullet be within reach, they take it out with a 


pair of N but if it lie too deep to be come at, 
they leave it behind, and dreſs up the wound in the ſame 
ere eee EEO: 
They firſt drop in ſome varniſh from the end of a fea- 
ther, and when the bottom is thus wetted with it, they 
dip a pledget of tow in the ſame varniſh, which they put 
into the wound, and then cover the whole with the fol- 
lowing charge: take a quarter of a pound of powder of 

bole armenic, half a pound of linſeed-oil and three eggs, 
ſhells and all; add to theſe four ounces of bean-flour, a 


- quart of vinegar, and five ounces of turpentine ; this is 


all to be mixed over the fire, and the wound covered with 


it. This application is to be continued four or five days, 
then the tent put into the wound is to be dipped in a mix- 


ture of turpentine and hog's-lard; by this means a laud- 
able matter will be diſcharged, inſtead of the thin ſharp 
water that was at firſt, Then the cure is to be com- 
pleted by dreſſing it with an ointment made of turpen- 
tine, firſt well waſhed, and then diſſolved in yolks of 


This is the practice in deep winds that do not go 


through the part; but in caſes where the bullet has gone 


quite through, they take a few weavers linen-thrumbs, 
made very knotty ; theſe they make up into a kind of 
link, and dipping it in varnifh, they draw it through the 
wound, leaving the ends hanging out at each ſide ; by 
means of thefe they move the link or ſkein three or four 
times a day, always wetting the new part that is to be 


_ drawn into the wound with freſh varniſh, They put on 
a charge of the bole armenic, &c. as before deſcribed, 


on each ſide of the wounded part, and continue this as 
long as the wound diſcharges thin watery matter, or the 
ſides continue ſwelled. Aſter this they dreſs it with the _ 
ointment of turpentine, yolks of eggs, and ſaffron, till 


an ointment made of wax, turpentine, and lard, and 
covering it with linen rags wetted with cream; or the 
dreſſing, with a mixture of yolks of eggs, honey, and 
ſaffron, and covering it up with cream and baum-leaves 
beaten together. 8 | | | 

When the wound is ſo dangerous as to require the aſſiſt- 
ance of internal medicines, they give the following pills: 
take aſſafcœtida, bay-berries, and native cinnabar, of each 
a pound; beat up the whole into a maſs with brandy, 
and roll it into pills of fourteen drams each. Theſe are 
to be laid in a ady place to dry, after which they will 
keep ever ſo lon ut ans any damage. The horle is to 
take two of theſe every other day, or, if neceſſary, every 
day, till he has taken eight or ten of them, and he is to 


* 


baſilicon and Arcæus's 


ſtane 
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ſtand bridled two hours before and aſter the taking öf 
- them. ; | 

When the wound ſeems at a ſtand, not appearing foul 

and yet not gathering new fleſh, there a be — 
had to the following powder, whoſe effect in bringing 
new fleſh is wonderful: take dragon's blood, and bole. ar- 
menic, of each two ounces; maſtic, olibanum, and ſarco- 
colla, of each three drams ; aloes, round birth- wort, and | 
common iris-root, of each one dram and a half; make the 


whole into a fine powder. This is ſometimes uſed dry, N 
ſprinkling it on the wound; but ſometimes it is mixed 


with turpentine, ſometimes with juice of wormwood, and 


ſometimes with honey of roſes, and either way does very 


well. N : 
When the wound grows foul, and requires a detergent 


to cleanſe it, the common liquor for this purpoſe is a | 


phagedenic water, which they make of lime-water, and 
ſublimate in this manner: take two pounds and a half 
of newly made and unſlaked lime, put it into a pewter 


veſſel, and pour on it five quarts of boiling water. When | 


the bubbling is over, let it ſtand to reſt two or three 
days, ſtirring it often with a ſtick ; then pour it clear off 
after due time for the lime to ſettle, and filtre it through 


ſome whited brown paper, made for the lining of fun- | 


_ nels, on this occaſion. To a quart of the clear lime- 
water, thus prepared, add eight ounces of ſpirit of wine, 
and one ounce of ſpirit of vitriol ; when theſe are well 
mixed, by ſhaking them together, then add an ounce of 
_ corroſive ſublimate in fine powder; mix all well toge- 


ther, and keep the whole in a bottle, to be uſed for the | 


cleanſing of theſe foul wounds, and on any other occaſions, 
where there may be a detergent of this powerful kind 
__ neceſſary, It will keep good many years. | 
If this water will not thoroughly cleanſe the wound, but 
there ſtill will remain a quantity of foul matter in it, and 
there is danger of a gangrene, they add to it as much 
. arſenic, ny powder, as there was of the corrofive | 
ſublimate; that is, at the rate of an ounce to a quart 
and half a pint. 5 | 
Theſe are all the medicines that the farrier need carry 
with him on account of wounds; and they are all ſuch 
as may be prepared at home, and will continue good ſo 
long as he has occabon to keep them, or much longer; 
and what is left of one year will ſerve for others. 
When the neceſſary applications are thus ſettled, it may | 


not be improper to add the general rules by which they | 


conduct themſelves in the cure. | 
1. The wound muſt be probed at firſt, but very gently, 
and afterwards as gently and as ſeldom as may be, for 
the horſes fleſh is the moſt eaſy of all others to be con- 
tuſed in wounded parts, and to fall into a gangrene from 
the hurt. 2. The wound muſt be kept continually as 
clean as poſſible, and free from proud fleſh. 3. The neceſ- 
_ ſary revulſion muſt always be made by bleeding, as ſoon 
as the wound is dreſſed the firſt time; this prevents in- 
flammation, and a great many other bad accidents. 4. If 
the wound be in ſuch a place, that the horſe can get at 
it with its tongue to lick it, great care muſt be taken to | 
prevent his doing ſo, as it will greatly retard the cure. 
5. The farrier is never to proceed to ſuppuration in any | 
Caſe in which the humours can be either diſſolved or re- 
| 2 and eſpecially in parts that are full of ſinews and 
| ligaments, or that are near the bones. 6. If a wound be 
accompanied with a great contuſion, or if it be of a 
round or circular figure, inciſions are often ay 
about its edges, and ſometimes the application of cauſ- 
tics. 7. The wound muſt be always carefully covered, 
for the acceſs of the air retards the cure. 8. The cal- | 
| Jous lips of a ,d muſt always be cut to the quick, be- 
| fore they can be united together. Theſe may ſerve for 
general rules, that hold good in all caſes; and to theſe | 
may be added ſome that are principally applicable to pe- 
culiar circumſtances of the waunds. . | 
- #Waunds of the breaſt are to be cured with tents and 
| folds of ſoft linen laid over them, ſteeped in the follow- 
ing mixture: take verdegriſe, vitriol, and alum, of each 
one ounce; vinegar eight ounces; honey a pound; let 
all theſe be delle doperken till they become red. 
Maunds in the belly can only be cured by ſewing up the 
peritonum with ſtrong woollen thread, not ſilk, 2 
the extremities without the ſłin. The {kin is to be fewe 
together with ſtrong hempen thread waxed, joining the 
lips of the wound together, by this means, in form af a 
buckle. This is to be covered with the common oint- 
ment for waunds; and if an inflammation comes on, 
chalk diſſolved in vinegar is to be added. : 
If the wound be ſuch that the guis come out at it, the 
| horſe may {till be recovered, if proper caution be uſed : 
the guts are to be immediately returned into their place; 
but they muſt not in this be touched with the hand, but 


with a ſpunge dipped in warm water. And, in order 


to the making them more readily get into their places, | 


than thoſe of the garden and wild yARSNEY. The roots 


dhe plant in ſummer, he obtained a yellow juice, which, 


haas thick and fleſhy lips extended over the jaws. Its 
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it is proper to make” the creatüre vomit, by thruſt ing 
down his throat a feather dipped in oil. If the ywoun 
| 10 which they fell is not big enough to return them 


 ealily by, it muſt be enlarged by cutting: hut if the guts 
are found to be bruiſed or wounded, it is in vain to at- 
tempt any thing, for death muſt follow. . 
There is alſo a certainty of death when, after a on 
of any kind in the belly, the horſe voids blood at the 
fundament. e Sends; WE TA 
When a horſe is wounded near the groin, he eaſily falls 
into convulſions ; in this caſe he is to be kept from drink- 
ing as much as poſlible : he is alſo to be covered well 
up, and kept quiet, and to have green things given him 
to eat. . | ; 
Wounds on the knees are very difficult of cure, becauſe 
the part is in motion almoſt continually, and there is 
very little fleſh to work upon. When the wounds are but 
flight, and in the muſcular parts of the body, a mixture 
of honey and tallow, bojled together, will 'often prove a 

cure; when the wund is more conſiderable, turpentine 
melted in a little common oil, and applied hot, is the 
general remedy. © . 
If a wound happens between the ſhoe and the hoof, care 
muſt be taken that no ſoreign matter be left in it, and it 
muſt be dreſſed with any of the ointments that have ver- 
degriſe in them; and a charge of bruiſed elder- leaves is 
very proper wed: over all. If the wound be deep 
and narrow, it muſt be enlarged at the orifice, and tur- 
pentine and wax, melted in lard, muſt be poured into 
it. The ſame rule of opening the orifice holds good in 
all deep and natrow wounds. 


If a nerve happens to be cut, it muſt be cloſed, and a 
dieſenſative muſt be applied, to prevent a concourſe of 
humours to the part; a fomentation made of oil, wine, 

and honey, mixed together, is alſo very proper, where- 

ever a nerve is hurt, and a poultice may be applied over 
all, made of marſhmallow-roots boiled ſoft, with bread 

and milk. | : = 5 

If the horſe happens to be wounded by a piece of wood, 
bone, or any other hard ſubſtance, part of which re- 

mains in the wound, this muſt be carefully taken out, 

whatever pain it may coſt the creature to do it, and the 

wound muſt then be dreſſed with the common wonnd- 
_ ointments. In this, or any ocher caſe of a freſh wound, 
the waſhing it with oil of turpentine is an excellent me- 
thod of preventing ill conſequences. | | 
WounD-wort, in Botany, the name given to ſeveral ſpecics 

belonging to different genera. FEE age... 
WouNnD- wert of Achilles. See ACHILLEA. | £2 
WounD-wort, clown's, a ſpecies of ftachys. See Baſe 

Hor cnounD. ; 5 . 
WovunD-wort, Hercules's, or all- heal, the LASERPITITU un 

chironium of Linnzus : this is a native of the warmer 

climates, and bears the coids of our own. Both the 
ſeeds and roots of this ſpecies are conſiderably warmer 


und ſtalks have a ſtrong ſmell and taſte, reſembling thoſe 
of opopanax: and Boerhaave relates, that on wounding 


being inſpiſſated a little in the ſun, agreed perfectly, in 
both reſpects, with that exotic gum- reſin. Lewis. 
Wouonp-wort, Saracen's, ſolidago. See Gol DEN. Rd. 
Wovu ND-wort, true Soracen's, a ſpecies of ſenccio, Sce 
GROUNDSEL. 3 | FFF. 
WRACE. See We. 
Wack, in Natural Hiftory. See WRECK. . 
WRASSE, in {chthyology, the name of a fith called by au- 
thors, turdus vulgaris, and by ſome tinca- marina, the 
fea-tench, parry nanny kee f % Faxes + 
The wraſſe, or labrus tinca of Linnzus, reſembles the 
carp in figure, and is covered with large ſcales. Its uſual 
ſize is about five or fix inches in length, and it grows to 
the weight of four or five pounds: its colour is very va- 
riable; red, yellow, and browniſh, being very frequemtly 
mixed in the ſcales; and it has five or fx Dngh dna 
lines, alternately of a pale yellow, an olive-colour, and 
a duſky red. Its noſe is long, and bent upwards, and it 


mouth is ſmall, and its teeth, which are diſpoſed. in two 
rows, the firſt conic; che ſecond very minute, are not 
vory ſharp; in the throat, juſt before the gullet, are three 
bones, two above of an oblong form, and one below of 
a trian ſhape; with the | Arg; riſing into 
roundiſh protuberances: theſe are of ſingular uſe to the 
fiſh for grinding its ſhelly food before it arrives at the 
ſtomach ; the dorſal fin conſiſts of ſixteen ſharp and 
ſpiny rays, and nine ſoft ones, longer than the others : 
e pectoral fins are large and round, and compoſed of 

fiſteen-rays ʒ the ventral of fix ; the firſt ſharp and ſtrong; 
the anal of three ſharp ſpines, and nine flexible: its tail 
is rounded at the end, and is formed of fourteen ſoft 
branching rays;z the membranes of the fins and tail are 


7 


variegated. 
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teral line is incurvated ; the branchioftegous rays are fix; 


- coaſt of Angleſea, and another called ballan, numbers of 
Which appear during ſummer near Scarborough, which 


| theſt cover of the gills a depreſſion radiated from the 


WREA TH, in Natura! Hiſtory. See TurBo. . 
WREATH, in Heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or 
that of a Turkiſh; turbant), conſiſting of the colours borne 
in the efcutcheon; placed, in an atchievement, between 


* 
+ 


the creſt. Tab. IV. Heraldry, fig. 131. 
WRECK, WRACK; Sea-WR ECK, or 
veſiculaſus of Linnæus, in Natural Hiſtory, a. ſoft, very 
ſlippery, marine plant, common upon rocks that are left 
dry at the ebb tide, with leaves ſomewhat reſembling 
- thoſe of the oak- tree; the ſtalks running along the mid- 
dle of the leaves, and terminated by watery bladders cen- 
.. containing either air or a ſlippery fluid: the veſicles be- 
in in March to fill with a thin juice; and about the end 
of July they burſt, and diſcharge a matter as thick as 
In ſome 
mandy, and other parts, they burn it; and of the aſhes 
make a kind of ſoda, or pot-aſh, which they uſe in the 
making of common green glaſs, to promote the fulion | 
or vitrification. of the other materials. _ | 
Dr. Ruſſel relates, that he found this plant an uſeful aſ- 
ſiſtant to ſea-water in the cure of diſorders of the glands; | 
that he gave it in powder to the quantity of a dram, and | 
that in large doſes it nauſeated the ſtomach ; that by 
burning in the open air, it was reduced into a black ſa- 


| greatly to excel the officinal burnt ſpunge; which was 
| beneficially uſed as a dentrifice, for correcting laxities of 
the gums; and which indicated a remarkable degree of | 


the juice of the veſicles, aſter ſtanding to putrefy, yield- 
ed, on evaporation, an acrid pungent ſalt, amounting to 
above a ſeruple from two 
juice, applied to the ſkin, ſin 
2 light ſenſe of pungency, and deterges like a ſolution | 
of ſoap ; that one of the beſt applications for diſcuſling | . 
hardneſs, particularly in the decline of glandular fwell- | 
ings, is a mixture of two pounds of the juicy veſicles, 
gathered in July, with a quart of ſea - water, kept in a 
glaſs veſſel for ten or fifteen days, till the liquor comes 
near to the conſiſtence of very thin honey ; the parts af- | 
fected are to be rubbed with the ſtrained liquor, twice or 
- : thaice a day, and afterwards waſhed clean with ſea- wa- 
ter. Lewis's Mat. Med. See 4 THIOPs vegetabilis,: 
Warck, in : Seas Language, denotes the ruins of a. thi 


1 
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- -which has been ſtranded or daſhed to pieces on a ſhelf, 
- rock, or lee-ſhore, by tempeſtuaus weather. 
Wreck, WRrECCUM, called alſo $hi ee ob ging d 
Wrack, in Lawz.&c. js when. a ſhip periſhes in the 
- ſea, and no man eſcapes alive out of it. 
The civilians term it naufragium. The 
vrhich are brought to the land 
the king, or him to whom he aſſigns the right thereof. 
Thus, in the Stat. Prærog. Reg. 17 Edw. II. cap. 11. 
Ker habebit wreckum maris per totum regnum, balenas & 
Hurgiones captas in mari, wucl alibi intra regnum, exceptis 
_ quibuſhbet privilegiatis lacts, ce. 
the ancient common law; | 


any perſon eſcaped alive out of 
9 0 


variegated with red and blue ſpots, and the anterior rays| 
of the back fun are prickly. It is caught in plenty oh 
the Engliſh ſhores, and is fuld among the poorer ſort of 


ple in Wales and Cornwall; but is not eſteemed a 


RASSE, bimaculated, 


another on the upper part of the baſe of the tail: the la- 


the firſt fifteen rays of the dorſal fin are ſpiny, the other 
eleven ſoft, and lengthened by a ſkinny appendage z the 
Aoral fins conſiſt of fifteen rays ;z the ventral of fix, 


the firſt ſpiny, the ſecond and third ending in a flender| 
_ briſtle; the anal-fin is pointed; the four firſt rays being 

ſhort and ſpiny, the reſt long 
-  bitant of the Mediterranean. 5 
- Mr. Pennant has deſcribed ſome other ſpecies of wraſ/e, 


and ſoft. This is an inha- 
as the trimaculated, ſtriped, and gibbus, taken on the 


is of the form of the common wraſſe, except that be- 
tween' the. dorſal fin and the tail it has a conſiderable 
ſinking; above the noſe a deep ſulcus; and on the far- 


centre. Pennant's Brit. Zool. vol. iii. p. 246, &c. 


the helmet and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting, 


a-Oak, the rucus 


labrus bimaculet of Linmeus, has | 
au body pretty deep, and of a light colout, marked in- 
tte middle on each fide with a round brown ſpot, and 


filk (like 


places it is uſed to manure the ground. In Nor- 


line powder; which ſeemed, as an internal 1 


detergent virtue by its effect in eleaning the teeth: that 


3 the putrefied 
ks in immediately, excites 


2 waves, belong to 


Thus alſo the matter ſtood by 
but the rigour of the law of wrecks has been gradually 
ſoftened in favour of the diſtreſſed proprietors, 


oods in the ſhip, | 


Ac- } 
ſhip, it hould be no 


cordingly it was firſt ordained by king Henry I. that if 
£ 


very delicate fiſn. It: is found in deep water, adjacent | 
to the rocks 3 it will take a bait, though 1ts-uſuat-food | 
4s: ſhell-fiſh, and ſmall cruſtacea. Willughby's Hiſt. Piſc. 
p. 320. and Pennant. [ 26 ns 19 


- 
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rick; ana afterwards king Henry II. by his chatter, 


26 May, A. D. 1174, declared, that if on the coaſts of 
England; Poictou, Oleron, or Gaſcony, any ſhip ſhould 
be diſtreſſed, and either man or beaſt ſhould efcape or be 
found therein alive, the goods ſhould remain to the 
owners, if they claimed them within three months; but 
otherwiſe ſhould be deemed a wrceb, and belong to the 


king, or other lord of the franchiſe, This was again 


confirmed, with improvements, by Richard I. who, in 
the ſecond year of his reign, not only eſtabliſhed rheſe 


conceſſions, by ordaining that the owner, if he was ſhip- 
| wrecked and eſcaped, ** Omnes res 


uas liberas et qui 

haberet,” but alſo, that if he mers his ehildven;” or 
in default of them his brethren and ſiſters, ſhould retain 
the property; and in default of brother or ſiſter, then 
the goods ſhould remain to the king. And by the law 
as laid down by Bracton in the reign of Henry III. ik 
not only a dog (e. g.) eſcaped, by which the owner might 
be diſcovered, but if any certain mark were ſet on the 
goods, by which they might be known again, it was. 
held to be no wreck. Afterwards, in the ſtatute of 
Weſtm. I. 3 Edw. I. cap. 4. the time of limitation of 
claims, given by the charter of Henry IL. is extended to 
a year and a day, according to the uſage of Normandy; | 
and it enacts, that if a man, a dog, or a cat, eſcape 


alive, the veſſel ſhall not be adjudged a wreck. And it 


is now held, that not only if any living thing eſcape, b 
if proof can be made of the property of 2 of the 9 | 
or lading which come to ſhore, they ſhail not be fot. 


feited as wreck. The ſtatute farther ordains, that the 


. ſheriff of the county ſhall be bound to keep the goods a 


year and a day (as in France for one year, agreeably to 
the maritime laws of Oleron, and in Holland for a year 


and a half), that if any man. can prove a property in 


them, either in his own right or by right of repreſenta- 


tion, they ſhall be reſtored to him without delay; but if 


no ſuch property be proved within that time, they then 


| ſhall be the king's. If the goods are of a periſhable na- 
ture, the ſheriff may ſell them, and the money {hall be 
able in their ſtead. This revenue of wrecs is frequently 
| 1 out to lords of manors, as a royal franchiſe; and 
if an 
and th 


one be thus entitled to wrecks in his own land, 
id the king's goods are wrecked thereon, the king may 
claim them at any time, even after the year and the day. 
In order to conſtitute a legal wreck, the goods muſt come 


to land. If they continue at ſea, the law diſtinguilhes 
them by the barbarous appellations of jetſam, flotſam, 


if they wilfully do any 
_ deſtroyed, by . 
or otherwiſe, they are guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy. Moreover, by the ſtatute 26 Geo. II. cap. 
19. the plundering of any veſſel either in diſtreſs, or 
wrecked, whether any living creature be on board or 
not, or the preventing of the eſcape of auy perſon that 
endeavours to fave his life, or the wounding of him, 


and ligan. | e BA 
Wrecks, in their legal acceptation, are now not very fre- 

quent; the owner being ſeldom unable to aſſert his pro- 
perty within the year aud day limited by law.' And in 


order to preſerve his property entire, our laws have made 


many humane regulations, very oppoſite in their ſpirit to 


thoſe which formerly prevailed in all the northern regions 
of Europe, and a few years ago were ſtill faid to ſubſiſt 


on the coaſts of the Baltic ſea; permitting the inhabit- 


ants to ſeize on whatever they could get as lawful prize. 


To what the reader will find under saLVAGE to this 
purpoſe, we ſhall here add, that all perſons who ſecrete 
any goods of a wreck ſhall forfeit their treble vatue ; and 
act whereby the ſhip is loſt or 
oles in her, ſtealing her pumps. 


with intent to deſtroy him, or the putting out of falſe 
lights! in order to bring any veſſel into danger, are ail 
declared to be capital felonies, in like manner as the de- 


ſtroying of trees, ſteeples, or other ſtated ſea-marks' is 


puniſhed, by 8 Eliz. cap. 13. with a forfeiture of 100/. 
or outlawrys Alſo by the ſtature of Geo: II. the pilfer- 
ing of any goods caſt a-thore is declared to be petty lar- 
ceny; and many other ſalutaty regulations are made ſor 


the more ettectually.preferving 4hips of auy nation in 
| 4041-11934 35 Kd 4 


diſtreſs. WIE SLE BE: £4 3 
By the civil law, io deſttoy perſons ſhip-wrecked, or pre- 


vent their ſaving of the ſhip, is capital; and to ſteal 
even a plank from a voſſellin diſtreſs, or wrecked, makes 


the party liable to anſder ſor the whole {hip and cargo. 
The laws alſo of the 'Wifigeths, and the moſt early Nea- 
politan-.conſtitutionsy puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity 


_ all-thoſe who/negleQed to aſſiſt any ſhip in diltreſs, or 


plundered any 
i. p. 291, &C. 1 85 ERS N 
In divers charters, and old writings, it appears, that 
wreck, auciently, not only comprehended goods which 
came from a periſhing ſhip,” but whatever elſe the ſea 
caſt upon land: whether it were precious ſtones, fith, 
ſea- weed, or the like. Wheat CIT: i, _ K 2 Thi 
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g caſt on ſhore. Blackſt. Com. book 


This wreck; in the Grand Cuſtomary of Normandy, cap. 
ol our ancient charters, wreche, wercc, 


Wäre, in 


traneous matter there may ſtill have temained mixed with 


WREN, or Jenny Wren, in Ornithology, the paſſer trog la- 
| dytes of Geſner, and the motacilla trog lodytes innen, 


pale reddiſh-brown lines; and the tail is croſſed with 


This bird, though very ſmall, is of a very chearſul diſ- 


The neſt is uſually placed among cluſters of moſs and 
ivy, in ſuch a manner, that it is very hard to diſcover. it. 
It is made of dry moſs and leaves put together in a very 
artificial manner, being cloſed all round except for a 


_ ſhould neglect themſelves and die of hunger aſter the | 


WEN, creſted, or Galden-cre/ied WREN, regulus criſtatus, | 


tiſh birds. Its whole weight is not more than ſeventy- 
ſix grains; and the crown of its head is adorned with a 
very beautiful ſaffron-coloured, or orange-red ſpot, which 

is called its creſt, and by ſome its crown, and from this 
golden crown the bird has obtained the name of the re- 
_  gulus, tyrannus, baſileus, and other appellations of royalty. | 
This beautiful ſcarlet mark on the head is bounded on |. 


eyes is a narrow white line; the back and hind part of 
| the neck are of a dull green; the coverts of the wings | 
_ dulky, edged with green and tipped with white; the | 
| quid Rome and tail duſky, edged with pale green ; the | 


green; the legs are of a dull yellow colour; and the 


ſieen in autumn as far north as the Shetland ifles, but 
quits that country before winter. It lays fix or ſeven eggs, 
not larger than peas. This bird has been obſerved ſul- | 
pended in the air for a conſiderable time over a buſh in 

flower, whilſt it ſung very melodiouſſy. The note does 


WEN, yellow. 
WRESTLING, a 


2 refling, palaftra,,is an exerciſe of very great anclquity, 
Vol. IV. N 1 5 
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27. is called warech, and Latined veriſcum ; and in ſome 
werech, and ſeu 
werp, q. d. ſea-upwerp, of ſea, and upwer oy to — = 
etallurgy, a veſlel in which the third EX. | 
ing is given to the ores of metals. | 
In Coruwall, when the tin ore has been twice waſhed, 
they take the head tin, or that part of the tin ore that 
lies uppermoſt, out of the buddle, and throwing it into 
this veſſel, they pour water on it, and work it about with 
wooden rakes, till it is cleared from whatever other ex: 


it, and is, after this, fit for the blowing-houſe to be run 
into metal. | 


has the head and upper pait of the body of a deep red- 
diſh brown; above each eye is a ſtroke of white; the 
back, and coverts of the wings, and tail, are marked 
with ſlender, tranſvecſe, black lines; the quill-feathers 
with bars of black and red; the throat is of a yellowiſh 
white; the belly and ſides crofled with narrow duſky and 


duſky bars. Pennant. 


poſition, and has a very agreeable voice, which he throws 
out with great chearfulneſs and ſprightlineſs, uſually 
cocking up his tail all the time he is ſinging ; and con- 
tinues his ſong through the winter, except during the 
froſts. See SONG of Birds. + 3 9 

The female breeds twice in the year, firſt in the latter 
end of April, and afterwards in the middle of June. 


ſmall hole left to go in and out at; they lay a great num- 
ber of eggs, not leſs than eighteen; and it has been 
often found that they all hatch except one or two; and 
thus ſixteen young ones have been found together in one 
neſt. Theſe eh | 
ſelves by the end of May; and then another brood is 
provided for by the middle of the month following. The | 
young ones may be eafily raiſed. They ſhould for this 


purpoſe be taken out of the neſt at about fourteen days | 


old, and fed with ſheep's, calf's, or ox's heart, cut ſmall, 


with eggs minced among it. When they are able to| 
peck this meat for themſelves, they may be put into | 


cages; but they muſt {till be fed for ſome days, leſt they 


reateſt part of the trouble is thus over. 


hen they are grown up they may be fed with paſte, | 


and will need no more heart. Afterward it will be a 


great feaſt to them to give each a ſpider or two once in | 
two or three days; and after they are grown up, they 
may either be left to ſing their own wild notes, which are | 
very agreeable, or if it be deſired that they ſhould whiſtle | 


tunes, they will eaſily be taught it. Ray and Pennant. 


or motarilla regulus of Linnæus, in Ornitholegy, the name 
of a very beautiful little bird, the ſmalleſt of all the Bri- 


each ſide by a fine yellow line. The bill is duſky ; the 
feathers of the forchead are green; from the bill to the 


hroat and lower part of the body white, tinged with 


claws are very long. F 1 | 
This bird frequents woods, and is found principally in oak- 
trees. It is common about the Peak in Derbyſhire, and is 


not much differ from that of the common wren, but is 
very weak. Ray and Pennant. | 

See LUTEOLA. 3 4 
kind of combat, or engagement, be- 
tween two perſons unarmed 1 ody to body, to prove their 
ſtrength and dexterity; and try which. can throw his op- 
2 to the ground. 


hg 5 up ſo well as to ſhift for them- 


tacarpus and thumb. 
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alid fame. It was in uſe in the heroic age; witneſs Herz 
cules, who wre/led with Antzus. 
It continued a long time in the higheſt repute z and had 
very conſiderable rewards and honours aſſigned it at the 
Olympic games. It was the cuſtom of . or 
wreſtlers, to anoint their bodies with oily to give the leſs 
hold to their antagoniſt. See PAL ASTRA. 

blancourt obſerves, that Lycurgus ordained the Spartan 
maids to wre/?le in public, quite naked, to break them of 
their too much delicacy and niceneſs; to make them ap- 
pear more robuſt, and familiarize the people, & c. to 
ſuch nudities. : | 


WRINGLE-rai/, a name given by the people of feveral 


parts of England, to the curvicauda, a ſpecies of bee-fly, 
very much reſembling the bee in ſnape; but having only 
two wings and no ſting. _ | | 

It is very troubleſome to horſes, but does not ſuck their 
blood, but only lays its eggs in their ſkins; it is called 
in other countries the whame and the barreliHy. | 


WRIST, carpus, in Anatomy, confiſts of eight ſmall, un- 


equal, and irregular bones, all of which taken together 
repreſent a ſort of grotto, of an irregular quadrangujar 
figure, and connected principally with the baſis of the 

radius. See Tab. Anat. (Ofleol.) fig. 3. Ne g. 7. and 


Ne 12. Conſidered in this manner, the whole connec- 


tion of them has two ſides and four edges: one of the 


ſides is convex and exteinal, the other concave and in- 
ternal. The convexity of the outſide is pretty regular 
and even; but the concavity of the inſide has four emi- 
nences, one at each corner. One of the four edges 


| touches the fore-arm, and is, as it were, the head of 
the carpus; another of the edges touches the metacar- 


pus, and may be called the baſis; the third is toward the 
point of the radius, and the fourth toward the point of 


the uina; the firſt of theſe latter two may be called the 


ſmall edge, the latter the larger. 


The bones of the carpus are divided into four rows, the. 


firſt of which lies next the fore-arm, the ſecond next. 
the metacarpus; each row conſiſts of four bones; but 

the fourth of the firſt row lies in a manner out of its 
rank. Each bone has ſeveral cartilaginous ſurfaces, for 
their mutual articulations, and, in ſome of them, for 
their articulations with the radius, and bones of the me- 


It is to no purpoſe to diſtinguiſh the three ordinary di. 


menſions in any of theſe bones, except one; but in moſt 
of them we may conlider fix ſides, one external, turned 
toward the convex ſurface of the carpus; one internal, 
toward the concave ſurface ; one toward the fore-arm, 
which may properly be called the brachial fide ; one to- 
ward the fingers, to be called the digital fide, one to- 
ward the point of the radius, or the radicai fide, and one 
toward the point of the ulna, or the cubital ſide. 5 
Of theſe ſides ſome are bony, others are cartilaginous or 
articular; theſe laſt Winſlow calls ſides, the others ſur- 
faces, as being portions of the carpus's ſurface in its 
natural ſituation: to diſtinguiſh theſe bones from each 
other, they have been called the firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth, bones, of the firſt or ſecond row, beginning to 


count from the radius or thumb. | 


But Lyſerus has been at the pains of giving a particular 


name to each of them: he calls the firſt of the row the 


65 SCAPHOIDES Or NAYICULARE; the ſecond, the o Lu- 


ARE; the third, the os cuneiforme, which appears like a 
wedge ſticking between the two rows, having a rough _ 
ſurface with a ſmall tubercle upon it, ſorming the great- | 


eſt part of the cubital edge of the carpus, and four arti- 


cular ſides ; the fourth, the os p/forme, 61 biculare, or len- 
ticulare, which is irregularly round, having one cartila- 
ginous {ide it:egularly orbicular, and the reſt of the bone 
being rough, convex, and irregularly round, and making 
one of the four eminences on the concave ſide of the 
carpus the firſt bone of the ſecond row, the os TRAapE- 

Z1UM; the ſecond, os TRAPEZOIDES; the third, os MaG- 
NUM; and the fourth, os UNCIFORME.. 


The bones of the carpus are articulated with one an- 


other by arthrodia; but the firſt row forms a ſort of gin- | 


glymus with the ſecond ; becauſe the head of the os 
magnum may turn in the cotyloide cavity of the firſt 
row, while the two firſt bones of the ſecond row flide 
upon the digital ſide of the os ſcaphoides, and the os 
unciſorme in the ſame manner on the os cuneiforme. . 

When all theſe bones are in their natural ſituation, a 
tranſverſe depreſſion is formed in the convex ſide of the 
carpus, by which the two rows are diſtinguiſhed, "This de- 
pieſſion appears moſt between the os ſcaphoides, and the 


| three laſt bones of the ſecond row, and looks like a fold, 


by which the ſecond row is thrown back upon the firſt. 
The four eminences on the concave ſide of the carpus 
are for the inſertion of a ſtrong tranſverſe ligament. The 


inner ſubſtance of all theſe . bones is ſpongy, and their 


ſurfaces are mew compact. There are fix muſcles, 


% 


WRI 


that perform the motions of the carpus on the fore- arm, 


VIZ. ULNARIS internus, RADIAL1IS internus, ULNARIS 


externus, RADIALI3 externus primus and ſecundus, and | 


ULNARIS gracilis. Winſlow. 


RIST fractured. The bones of the wri/ are ver ſeldom 
ſubject to fracture, on account of their ſmallneſs. And 


when they are fractured, there is but little hope of a 


cure; for the ligaments and tendons are here ſo nume- 


rous, and the bones ſo very ſmall, that it is ſcarce poſh- 
ble to reduce them to their places, or to make them grow 


together again. 


On this account the joint of the hand generally becomes 


ſtiff and immoveable after theſe accidents, or elſe ab- 


ſceſſes, ſuppurations, fiſtulæ, and caries of the bones fol- 


low them; and theſe, on account of the ſoftneſs of the 


bones, and the difficulty of diſcharging the matter, are 
feldom remedied, but by amputating the hand. What 
can be done, however, toward the curing of a fracture 
in this part, is this: the aſſiſtant muſt lay hold of the 


hand above the wr and below it, and extend them as 
far as is neceffary in oppoſite directions; the ſurgeon is, 
while this is doing, to replace the bones with bis fingers, 
and when they are all replaced, to bind the hand up with 


- 
1 


a proper bandage. Heilter. - 


Walser, ligaments of the. See Ligaments of the Hanp. 
WIS, Iuxation of the. See Luxation of the HAND. 
WIXIs tr, in the Manege. The bridle wi/ is that of the 


% . 


cavalier's left hand. A horfeman's wr/? and his elbow 


| ſhould be equally raifed, and the wrif? ſhould be two or 
three fingers above the pammel of the ſaddle. To ride 
a horſe from hand to hand, i. e. to change hands upon 
one tread, you need — to turn your 9 to that ſide 


you would have the hor 
your hand. But if your horſe ſtops, you muſt make uſe 


— 


e to turn to, without advancing 


of both your legs. See HAx p, and LEG. 


RIT, formed from the Saxon, writan, to write, Breve, 
in Law, a precept of the king in writing, under ſeal, 


iſſuing out of ſome court to the ſheriff or other perſon, 


whereby any thing is commanded to be done, touching | 
' a ſuit or action, or giving commiſhon to. haye it done. } 


As, the ſummoning of a defendant, taking a diſtreſs, re- 


_ dreſſing a diſſeiſin, or the like. Or according to Fitzher- 
bert, a wrt is a formal letter of the king, in parchment 


ſealed with a fea], and directed to ſome judge, officer, 


or miniſter, &c. at the ſuit or plaint of a ſubject, re- 


quiring to have a thing done, for the cauſe briefly ex- 


preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in the proper court ac- 
- cording to law. See BRE VE, BRigy, and PRECIPE. 

Writs are variouſly divided, and in vacious reſpeQts. 
Some, with regard to their order, or manner of grant- 


- 


ing, are termed original, and others judicial, 
Writs, original, are thoſe ſent out of the high court of 


chancery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or te- 


nant in a real action; either before the ſuit begins, or 


to begin the ſuit thereby. See ORIGINAL. 


Royal writs are held to be demandable of common right, | | 
on paying the uſual fees; for 'any delay in the granting | 


of them, or ſetting an unuſual or exorbitant price upon 


| them, would be a breach of Magna Charta, cap. 29. | 
Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus juſlitiam | 


the language of our law, they are ei 


url ane | Ges 8 
Original writs are either optional or ö or, in 


a $I TE fecer:t ſecurum. ; | 


| WriTs, judicial, are thoſe ſent by order of the court where 
the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions, after the 


* ſuit begins. | | F : 
Judicial writs are diſtinguiſhed from original, in that 


court whence they come; whereas the original ſay, 7% 


their teſte bears the name of the chief. juſtice of that 


meipſo, in the name, or relating to the king. 


The original writ is always made returnable at the di- 


ſtance of at leaſt fifteen days from the date or TESTER, 


and upon ſome day in one of the four TERMS: and all 

Judicial writs, being grounded on the ſheriff's RETURN, 

muſt reſpectively bear date the ſame day on which the writ 
immediately preceding was returnable. See Proctss. 


Judicial writs, if erroneous, may be amended ; whereas 
original writs are not amendable, if the error be by de- 
fault of the party who gave inſtruction; yet a new 


- original may be taken out, where it is not amendable. 


Mrits are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature of | 
the ACTION, into real or per ſonal. 70 | 


Real, are either touching the poſſeſſion, called writs of 
ENTRY ; or the property, called writs of right. See 


' ReEcTo., 


Per ſonal writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattels, or | 


| perſonal injuries. 


7 


* 


er a PRECI E, or | 


To which may be added, mixt writs, for the recovery | 
both of the thing and damages. 

Some writs, again, are at the ſuit of the party ; ſome, 
of office; ſome, ordinary; ſome, of privilege. A wry, 


V * 4 1 % ; 


the court for his exemption, by reaſon of ſome privilege 
which he enjoys. e e et 
But the 951 common writs in daily uſe are in debt, de- 
tinue, treſpaſs, action upon the caſe, account, and co- 
venant, &c. which, as well as others, muſt be rightly 
directed, or they will be naught. „ 


of 9 


Writs may be renewed every term, until 4 defendant is 
arreſted ; but in the court of king's bench if the 1.4- 
TITAT be not renewed in five terms, a new writ is to 
be taken out, and the plaintiff is not allowed to renew 
the old one. | hf odio 
The ſheriff's bailiffs cannot execute a torit directed to 
the ſheriff, without his warrant; and if ſeveral perſons 
are included in a wr:t (for four defendants may be in one 
writ) there muſt be ſeveral warrants from the ſheriff to 
| execute the fame. All writs are to be returned and filed 
in due time, to avoid POST-TERMINUMS. 3 
Attachment lies againſt ſheriffs, 8c. for not executing a 
writ, ot for doing it oppreſſively by force, extorting mo- 
ney thereon, or not doing it effeCtually, by reafon of 
any corrupt practice. | | 
WRIT of affiſe. See Ass is. | 
Warr of aſſiſtance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, to 
authoriſe ſome perſon to take a conſtable, or other pub- 
| lic officer, to feize goods or merchandize prohibited, 
and uncuſtomed, &c. hee” | 
There is alſo a writ of this name iſſuing out of chancery, 
to give poſſeſſion of lands. Stat. 14 Car. II cap. 1. 
WrirT of capias, See Caprias, © | 
WRIT of diftringas. See DisSTRINGAS. 2 
WIr of election to parliament, See PARLIAMENT, 
WarirT of entry. See ENTRY. | | = 
Wlr of inquiry of damages, a judicial writ that iſſues out 
to the ſheriff upon a judgment by default, in an action 
ol the caſe, covenant, treſpafs, trover, &c. commanding 
him to ſummon a jury to enquire what damages the 
plaintiff hath ſuſtained, occaſone premiſſorum ; and when 
this is returned with the inquiſition, the rule for judg- 
ment is given upon it; and if nothing be ſaid to the con- 
trary, judgment is thereupon entered. 2 Lill. Abr. 721. 
WIT of mainpriſe. See MAINPRISE. 5 BE 
WIT of neifty. See NEIFTY. „„ 
WIT of rebellion. See COMMISSION of Rebellion, 
WRriT of right. See RECT0. e 
WRriTs vicountiel. See VICOUNTIEL. 
Writ, action of a. See ACTION. 
Writ, appeal by. See APPEAL. _ 
WIT, attachment by. See ATTACHMENT, 
Wrir, continuance of a. See CONTINU ANCE. 
| WRITER of the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, being 
clerk to the auditor of the receipt ; who writes upon the 
tallies the whole letters of the tellers bills. See AL LV, 
and EXcutEQUER 5 . 
WRITING, fer:ptura, the art, or act, of ſignifying and 
conveying our ideas to others, by letters, or characters 
viſible to the eye. J | 
Or, writing may be defined to be the art of exhibiting 
to the ſight the conceptions of the mind, by means ok 
marks or characters, ſigniſicant of the ſounds of lan- 
5 guage which enable us to transfer ideas from the eye to 
the ear, and vice verſd. _ F 
Written characters are of two ſorts: they are either ſigns 
for things, or ſigns for words. Of the former ſort are 
the pictures, hierogiyphics, and ſymbols, employed by 
the ancient nations; of the latter fort are the alpha- 
betical characters, now employed by all Europeans. Pic- 
tures were, undoubtedly, the firſt eſſay towards writing; 
accordingly, we find in fact, that this was the only ſort 
of writing known in the go 5 of Mexico, when 
America was firſt diſcovered, By hiftorical pictures, the 
Mexicans are faid to have tranſmitted the memory of 
the moſt important tranſaQtions of their empire. See 
Warburtonis Divine Legat. of Moſes, vol. ii. part i. p. 
67, &c. vol. iii. p. 73. Robertſon's Hiſt. Am. vol. iii. 
p. 203, &c. and Appendix, note 26. p. 440. edit. 8 vo. 


But as pictures could do no more than delineate external 


_ events, without exhibiting their connections, deſerib- 
ing ſuch qualities as were not viſible to the eye, or con- 
veying any idea of the diſpoſitions, or words, of men, 


there aroſe in proceſs of time, for ſupplying this defect, 


the invention of hieroglyphical characters; which may 
be conſidered as the ſecond ſtage of the art of writing. 

 HiekoGL IRIS conſiſt in certain ſymbols, which are 
made to ſtand for inviſible objects, on account of an 
analogy or reſemblance which ſuch ſymbols were ſup- 

| poſed to bear to the objects. Among the Mexicans were 
tound ſome traces of hieroglyphicat characters, inter- 
mixed with their hiſtorical pictures. But Egypt was the 
country where this ſort of writing was moſt ſtudied, and 


brought into a regular art. However, this fort of wri- 


ing could be no other than znigmatical and confuſed, in | 
the higheſt degree; and muſt have been a very imper- 


of privilege, is that wluch a privileged perſon brings to 
4 | | | 


| fect vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 
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hieroglyphics, or ſymbols o 
latter it advanced, e ſome nations, to ſimple arbi- 
marks v or objects, though without any 
reſemblance or analogy to the objects Ggnified. Of this | 
nature was the method of writing ora 
Peruvians; who made uſe of ſmall cords, of different 
colours, and by knots upon theſe, of various ſizes, and 
differently arranged, contrived ſigns for giving informa- | 


. trary marks which ſtood 


? 4 4 
9 8 


i Se awd 
WR 
As writing advanced from piQtures of viſible objects to 
things inviſible ; from theſe 


Ttiſed _— the 


tion, and communicating their thoughts to one another. 


Of this nature alſo are the written characters, which | 
are uſed to this day in China. The Chineſe have no 
alphabet of letters, or ſimple ſounds, which compoſe 


their words; but every _ character, which they uſe 


in writing, is ſignificant of an idea: it is a mark which | 


ſtands for ſome one thing, or object; and, conſequently, 


being, in their progreſs, abbreviated' in form, for the 


fake of more eaſily writing them, and greatly enlarged | 


in number, paſſed at length, into thoſe marks or charac- 


from the inhabitants of China, uſe the ſame written cha- 


racters with them, and thus intelligibly correſpond with 


each other in writing, though ignorant of the language 
ſpoken in their ſeveral countries. Our European arith- 


metical figures are ſignificant marks, preciſely of the 
Tame nature with the Chineſe characters. Thus far no- 


thing has appeared which reſembles our letters, or which 


can be called writing, in the ſenſe now given to that 


term. What we have hitherto ſeen were all direct ſigns 


' for things, and made no uſe of the medium of ſound, or 


words; either ſigns by repreſentation, as the Mexican 


pictures; or ſigns by analogy, as the Egyptian hiero- 


glyphics; or ſigns by inſtitution, as the Peruvian knots, 


the Chineſe characters, and the Arabian cyphers.. At 
length, in different nations, men became ſenſible of the | 


imperſection, the ambiguity, and the tediouſneſs of each 


of theſe methods of communication with one another, | 
and began to conſider the advantage reſulting from em- | 
| ploying ſigns, which ſhould ſtand not directly for things, | 


t for the words which they uſed in ſpeech for naming 


_ theſe things; and they alſo conſidered that, though the 
number of words in every language be very great, yet 
the number of articulate ſounds, uſed in compoſing theſe 


words, is comparatively ſmall. Hence they were led to 


invent ſigns, not for each word by itſelf, but for each of 


thoſe ſimple ſounds that are employed in forming words; 


and they obſerved that, by joining together a few of 
_ thoſe ſigns, it would be practicable to expreſs, in wrt- 
iug, the whole combinations of ſounds which our words 


require. 


The firſt ſtep, in this new progreſs, was the invention 
of an alphabet of ſyllables, which probably preceded 
the invention of an alphabet of letters, among ſome of 
the ancient nations; and which is ſaid to be retained, to | 
this day, in Ethiopia, and ſome countries of India. By 
fixing upon a particular mark or characters, for every ſyl- 


lable in the language, the number of characters, neceſ- 
ſary to be uſed in wr/ting, was reduced within a much 


ſmaller compaſs than the number of words in the lan- 


guage. Still, however, the number of characters was 


great; aud muſt have continued to render both reading | 


and writing very laborious arts. At laſt ſome happy ge- 
nius aroſe , and tracing the ſounds made by the human 
voice to their mott ſimple elements, reduced them to a 
very few vowels and conſonants ; and, by affixing to each 


of theſe the ſigns which we now call letters, taught men 
how, by their combinations, to put into wrzzrg all the 


different words, or combinations of found, which they 
employed in ſpeech. By being reduced to this ſimplicity, 
the art of writing was brought to its higheſt ſtate of per- 


fection, and, in this ſtate, we now enjoy it in all the 


countries of Europe. 


To whom we are indebted for this admirable and uſeſul 


diſcovery does not appear. There ſeems reaſon to con- 


among the Jews, and probably among the Egyptians, 


letters had been invented prior to his age. The univerſal 
tradition among the ancients is, that they were firſt im- 


ported into Greece by Cadmus the Phcenician, who, ac- 
cording to the common ſyſtem of chronology, was con- 


temporary with Joſhua ; but according to fir Iſaac New- | 
ton's ſyſtem, contemporary with king David. As thePhce- 


nicians are not known to have been the inventors of any 
art or ſcience, though, by means of their extenſive com- 
merce, they propagated the diſcoveries made by other na- 


tions, the moſt probable and natural account of the origin | 


of alphabetical characters is, that they took riſe in Egypt, 


the number of theſe characters muſt be immenſe. This 
CnixN ESE writing, probably, began, like the Egyptian, 
*yith pictures and hieroglyphical figures; which figures 


ters, which ny now uſe, and which have ſpread them- | 
ſelves through ſeveral nations of the Eaſt. For it is ſaid, 
that the Japaneſe, the Tonquineſe, and the Coroeans, 
who ſpeak different languages from one another, and 


2 


clude, from the books which Moſes has written, that, | 


vention o 
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the firſt civilized kingdom of which we have any authentic 


accounts, and the great ſource of art and polity among 
the ancients. In that country, the favourite ſtudy of 
hieroglyphical characters had directed much attention to 
the art of writing. Theit hieroglyphics: are known to 
have been intermixed with abbreviated ſymbols, and ar- 
bitrary marks ; whence, at laſt, they caught the idea. of 
contriving marks, not for things merely, but for ſounds. 
Accordingly, Plato (in Phaser attributes the in- 
| lentil to 'Theuth or 'Thoth, the Egyptian, who 
is ONES to have been the Hermes, or Mercury, of 
the Greeks. Cadmus himſelf, though he paſſed from 
Pheenicia to Greece, as ſeveral of the ancients have af- 
firmed, was originally of Thebes in Egypt, Moſt pro- 
bably Moſes carried with him the Egyptian letters into 
the land of Canaan; and there being adopted by 'the 
Phcenicians, who inhabited part of that country, they 
were tranſmitted into Greece. „ | 
It is curious to obſerve, that the letters, which we uſe 
at this day, can be traced back to the alphabet of Cad- 
mus. The Roman alphabet, which obtains with us and 
moſt of the Eutopean nations, is plainly formed on the 


Greek, with a ſew variations. And all learned men ob- 


ſerve, that the Greek characters, eſpecially according to 
the manner in which they are formed in the oldeſt in- 


ſcriptions, have a remarkable conformity with the He- 


brew or Samaritan characters, which, it is agreed, are 
the ſame with the Pheenician, or the alphabet of Cad- 


mus. If the Greek characters are inverted from left to 


right, according to the Phoenician and Hebrew manner 
of writing, they will appear to be nearly the ſame. Be- 
fide the conformity of figure, the names or denomina- 
tions of the letters, alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the 
order in which they are arranged, in all the ſeveral al- 


phabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, agree 


ſo much as to amount to a demonſtration, that they were 
all originally derived from the ſame ſource. The letters 
were, at firſt, written from the right hand to the left ; 
and this manner of writing obtained among the Aſſy- 
rians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews ; and from 


ſome very old inſcriptions, it appears to have obtained alfo 


among the Greeks. Aſterwards the Greeks adopted the 
method of writing their lines alternately from the right 
to the left, and from the left to the right, called Bou- 
$TROPHEDON. At length, however, the motion from 


the leſt hand to the right being found more natural and 


commodious, the practice of writing, in this direction, 


prevailed throughout all the countries of Europe. See 


more on this ſubject under LETTERS. ihe 
Mriting was long a kind of engraving. Pillars, and ta- 
bles of ſtone, were firſt employed, and afterwards, plates 


of the ſofter metals, ſuch as lead: but as wrizzng became 
more common, lighter and more portable ſubſtances were 
employed. The leaves, and the bark of certain trees, 
were uſed in ſome countries; and in others tablets of 
wood, covered with a thin coat of ſoft wax, on which 


the impreſſion was made with a ſtylus of iron. See 
Book, BaRK, and STYLE. | 


In later times, the hides of animals, properly prepared 
and poliſhed into PARCHMENT, were the moſt common 
materials: our preſent method of wwrz:ting on PAPER is 
an invention of no greater antiquity than the fourteenth 


century. 


Lectures on Rhetoric, &c. vol. i. lect. 7 
An ingenious and learned writer has lately diſcuſſed the 
ſubject of this article in a very elaborate manner. He 


- obſerves that there is a difference, deſerving particular 
attention in the enquiry, concerning the origin and pro- 


greſs of writing, between imitative characters and ſym- 


| bolic or arbitrary marks. The former derive their ori- 
gin from that imitative faculty, which is ſo conſpicuous _ 


in the human ſpecies ; the latter are founded in neceflity 
or convenience, and become ſignificant by compact: the 
one comprehends ſymbols and marks for ſounds, ſigniſi- 
cant of ideas; and the other have an immediate refer- 
ence to ſenſible objects which preſent themſelves to fight; 


and are applicable to hieroglyphic repreſentations. Ac- 


cordingly all repreſentations, quem > got os which 
were ever uſed by any nation or people, muſt have been 
either imitative or ſymbolic. | h 

This writer controverts the opinion of M. Fourmont, 


biſhop Warburton, and M. Gebelin, who have endea- 


voured to ſhew, that alphabets were originally formed of 
hieroglyphic characters; alledging, that the letters of an 


alphabet were eſſentially different from the characteriſtic 


marks deduced from hieroglyphics, which are marks for 
things and ideas, like the ancient and modern charac- 
ters of the Chineſe 3 whereas the former are only marks 

| for 


The advantages of writing above SPEECH are, that 
' <writing is both a more extenſive, and a more permanent 
method of communication: nevertheleſs ſpoken language 
has a great ſuperioricy over written language, in point 
of energy or force. See Warburton, ubi ſupra. Blair's 
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tion among mankind, the inquirers into their . 
t 


An opinion ſeems.to 


Mexican picture · writing, the 


ation to them. The hieroglyphic. 


a ſymbolic nature. 3 Who 
Letters, it is maintained, do not derive their powers 


from their forms, but originally their forms entirely de- 


pended on the N or will of thoſe who made them. 
Many learned men have ſuppoſed, that the alphabet was 


of divine origin; and ſeveral writers have aſſerted, that 


letters were firſt communicated to Moſes by God him- 
ſelf; whilſt others have ccntended, that the Decalogue 


was the firſt alphabetic writing. But if this art had been | 


a new diſcovery in the time of Moſes, he would proba- 
bly have commemorated it; nor is there any reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that God was the immediate revealer of the 


It appears, however, that the art of writing is of great 


_ antiquity, and that the ancients, who aſcribed the in- 
vention of it to the gods, had very imperfect ideas of 
its true origin. When it is conſidered that letters muſt | 


have been the produce of a certain degree of civiliza- 


have been naturally led to ſeek it in the hiſtory of thoſe 


nations that appear to have been firſt civilized. Ac- 
. cordingly, many authors have decided in favour of the 
Egyptians. See LETTERS. | | | 
_ Others have vindicated the claim of the Phcenicians to 


the invention of letters; urging the teſtimony of Sanco- 


niatho, the moſt ancient and alſo the moſt celebrated 


Phoenician hiſtorian, corroborated by Pliny, Curtius, 


high degree of civilization. The Chaldzans have alſo 


this want of materials is no proof, that letters were not 


non until a ay Ber a half after the deluge. 

; e gaining credit among the learn- | 
cad, that arts and letters took their riſe in the northern 
parts of Aſia, and that they were cultivated in thoſe 
pots long before they were practiſed in Phcenicia or | 


ypt. Some travelled ſouthwards, others ſtaid behind; 


and thoſe who afterwards emigrated from the Eaſt were 


generally called Scythians, and ſometimes Hunns, who 


are derived from one; but Mr. Aſtle maintains, that 


there are various alphabets uſed in differents parts of | 


Aſia, which differ from the Phoenician, ancient Hebrew 


or Samaritan, in name, number, figure, order, and 


power. In ſeveral of theſe alphabets, there are marks 
for ſounds peculiar to the language of the Eaſt, which 


are not neceſſary to be employed in the notation of the 


languages of . 


The following alphabets, ſays this learned writer, ſeem 
to be immediately derived from the Phoenician ; viz. the 
ancient Hebrew, or Samaritan; the Chaldaic ; the Baſ- 


tulan, or that of the colony of Phœnicians or Canaan- 
nites, who. are ſaid to have fled from Joſhua, and to have 
ſettled themſelves, in the moſt early ages, in that part 
of Spain now called Andaluſia and Grenada; the Punic, 
Carthaginian, or Sicilian; the Pelaſgian Greek, and its 
derivatives, which are written in the Eaſtern manner, 


art, for Moſes could never have omitted to have recorded | 
the hiſtory of ſo important a circumſtance, as the me- 
mory of it would have been one of the ſtrongeſt barriers | 
againſt idolatry. 8 | 


Lucan, Euſebius, &. as well as their very early and 


had ſeveral learned advocates, who have attributed the 
invention of letters to the patriarch Abraliam: and fir Iſaac 
Newton, in particular, admits, that letters were known 
in the Abrahamic line for ſome centuries before Moſes. | 
It is needleſs to mention the claims of the Tuſcans, In- 
dians, and Arabians. Mr. Aſtle, ubi infra, declares in 
favour of the Phœnicians; and obſerves that, as the 
Chaldæans, Syrians, Phœnicians, and Egyptians, all bor- 
dered upon each other, and as the Phœnicians were the | 
greateſt, as well as the moſt ancient commercial nation, 
it is very probable, that they communicated letters to 
the Egyptians; the ports of Tyre and Sidon, and thoſe of 
the Egyptians, being not far diſtant from each other. This | 
author adds, that before the time when Mizraim went into 
Egypt, in the year before Chriſt 2188, and 160 years 


for ſounds ; and that, t ough there be a ſufficient re- | 
- ſemblance between the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the Chineſe characters, yet 
. theſe are foreign to 55 abetic letters, and, in reality, do 
not bear the leaſt re 
characters of the Chineſe, are, it is ſaid, in their nature 
© imitative, and do not combine into words, like arbitrary 
marks for ſounds or letters, which are very few, and of 


2 
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from right to left ; and the Ionic Greek, written from 
left to tight. This laſt mentioned branch from the Pe- 
laſgic ſtock is the ſource from whence not only moſt of 
the alphabets of Europe are derived, but alſo of many 


_ others, which have been adopted in different parts of 


Afia and Africa. From the Ionic Greek are derived the 
Arcadian, the Latin or Roman, the ancient Gauliſh, the 
ancient Spaniſh, the ancient Gothic, the Coptit, the 
Ruſhan, the Illyrian or Sclavonian, the Bulgariah, and 
the Armenian: the Runic is immediately derived from 

the Gothic. | | | DOVER . 
The alphabets derived from the Roman are the Lom- 
bardic, the Viſigothic, the Saxon, the Gallican, the 
Franco-Gallic or Merovingian, the German, the Caro- 
line, the Capetian, and the Modern Gothic. The firſt 
relates to the MSS. of Italy; the ſecond, to thoſe of 
Spain; the third, to the MSS. of Great Britain; the 


© fourth and fiſth, to thoſe of France; the ſixth, to Ger- 


— 


aſter the flood, Taaut, his ſon, had invented letters in | 
Pheœnicia; and if this invention took place ten years be- 
fore the migration of his father into Egypt, as Mr. Jack- 
| ſon ſuppoſes, we can trace letters as far back as the year 
. 2178 before Chriſt, and 150 after the deluge 'recorded 
by Moſes: and beyond this period, the written annals of 
. mankind, which have been hitherto tranſmitted to us, 
vill not enable us to trace the knowledge of them, though 


_ overſpread the northern parts of Europe. Many ſettle- | 

ments were made in Germany long before the Chriſtian | 
era. 4 r 5 

It has been aſſerted by many writers, that all alphabets 


tions of their own, gave riſe to the Gallican or 


ing was practiſed under t | | 
race. It took place about the cloſe of the ſixth century, 
and prevailed till the beginning of the ninth. The Ca- 


Capetian: it was much practiſed til 


many; the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, t6 all the coun= 
tries of Europe where Latin is read, The ſix former al- 
habets are before the age of Charlemagne; the three 
atter follow it. The characters of theſe are more di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their names than by their forms, which 
indicate that they are all of Roman extraction. The 
Lombardic, introduced into Italy by the Lombards in 
569, was uſed by the popes in their bulls, and ſometimes 
called Roman in the eleventh century: it ceaſed in 


the thirteenth century. The Viſgothic or Spaniſh 


Gothic, was introduced into Spain by the Goths or Vi- 
ſigoths; it was aboliſhed in a provincial ſynod, held at 
Leon in 1091, when the Latin letters were eſtabliſhed 
for all public inſtruments; ng ers characters were 


occaſionally uſed in private tranſactions, for upwards of 


three centuries aſterwards. Saxon writing admits of va- 
rious diſtinctions, viz. the Anglo-Saxon, Britanno-Saxon, 
and Dano-Saxon. The Gauls, on being ſubdued by the 
Romans, adopted their mode of writing; and by addi- 
Roman 

Gallic. The Franks, a people of Germany, having con- 
quered part of Gaul, introduced their characters called 
Franco-Gallic, or N a becauſe this kind of writ- 
e kings of the Merovingian 


roline was derived from the improvement of Charle- 
magne ; this declined in the twelfth century, and totally 


_ diſappeared in the thirteenth, when it was ſucceeded in 
Germany by the Modern Gothic. The Caroline writing 


was reſtored by Hugh Capet, about the hrs 987, and called 

about the middle 
of the twelfth century; but in the thirteenth it degene- 
rated into the Modern Gothic. The Capetian writing 
was uſed in England and in Germany, as well as France, 
during the above mentioned period. The Modern Go- 
thic, which ſpread itſelf over Europe in the twelfth and 


thirteen centuries, is improperly fo called ; becauſe it does 


not derive its origin from the writing ancient] uſed by the 


_ Goths and Viſigoths in Italy and Spain, but it is the moſt 


barbarous kind of writing: it took its riſe, in the decline 


of the arts among the lazy ſchoolmen, who had the worſt. 

taſte ; it is nothing more than the Latin writing degene- 

rated, It _ in the twelfth 2 and was gene- 
c 


rally uſed (eſpecially by monks and ſchoolmen) in all 


parts of Europe, till the reſtoration of the arts in the 
_ fiſteenth century, and longer in Germany and the north- 
ern nations. Our ſtatute-books are ſtill printed in Go- 
hie letters. RE ng ie. 
The learned are not agreed with reſpect to the origin of 


what is called national writing» Some will have it, that 
the Roman manner prevailed throughout the Weſt, un- 
til the irruption of the barbarous nations of the North, 


in the fifth and ſixth ceniuries: the Goths (they ſay) firſt 


introduced their mode of writing into Italy, inſtead of 


the Roman manner; the Viſigoths did the like in Spain; 


the Franks in Gaul; the Saxons in England; and the 


_ Lombards in Italy. 


According to others, the Romans were in poſſeſſion of | 
various forms of writing ; but it is ſuppoſed, that the 
barbarous nations introduced ſome of their own letters 
in the writings compoſed of capitals and ſmall letters; 
that the running-hand, peculiar to each nation, was uſed 


in grants and contracts, and found admittance likewiſe in 


manuſcripts after the middle of the ſeventh century. 
Mr. Aſtle, however, is of opinion, that the different 


modes of writing in Italy, Spain, France, England, and 


Germany, were derived from the Roman alone. 

While Rome continued the centre of all the provinces of 
the empire, her manner of writing generally prevailed _ 
in each; but the empire being diſmembered, and all the 
weſtern provinces diſunited, a change was produced; 
the conquerors disfigured the Roman writing, and by 
their falls taſte and ignorance, diſtinguiſhed their wrzt- 
ing from that of their neighbours: the genius and = o- 
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fition of the different people having no ſmall ſhare in pro- | fererit races of their king, in whoſe time they Wee | = 
ducing this diverſity. | | ay d 1 | 
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nie , C Written: theſe were the Merovingian, the Carlovingian, 
Lais notion greatly aſſiſts in diſcovering the age of ma- the Capetian, the Valeſian, and 10 S i 
nuſcripts; for if a writing is Merovingian, it cannot be |. The writiny called Merovingian began in France foont 
ſubſequent to the ninth, nor prior'to the fifth century; after the time of Merovteus, ſon of Pharamond; who 1 | [Si 
if another is Lombardic, it mult be poſterior to the mid- | was made king A. D. 460; this race ended with Chil- 1 | it 
dle of the ſixth, and anterior to the thirteenth; if Saxon, deric, who died in 752. The Caroline race properly be- | [ 
it cannot be earlier than the ſeventh, nor later than about | gan with Pepin, who was made king of France upon the 8 
the middle of the twelfth. | death of Childeric. This prince was ſucceeded by Char- 

With regard to the forms of letters, many authors are lemagne, A. D. 814, whoſe line in France ended with 

of opinion that they are derived from the poſitions of the | Lewis V. A. D. 987. The Capetian race began with 

organs of ſpeech in their pronunciation, Accordingly, | Hugh Capet, who ſuccceded Lewis V. and ended with 

M. Van Helmont hath taken great pains to prove, that | Charles IV. A. D. 1327. The Valeſian race began with 
the Chaldaic characters are the genuine alphabet of na- Philip IV. the ſucceſſor of Charles IV. and ended with | 7 
ture, becauſe, he ſays, no letter can be rightly ſounded, Henry III. the laſt of this line, who was ſlain in | $141 
without diſpoſing the organs of ſpeech into an uniform ; | it | 
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oſition with the figure. of each lette 2 "i e Bourbonian line began with Henry IV. 
Dy + ' " . F , C E F. v1 4 14 | h { ; | | a | , | | 
Mr. Nelme publiſhed a work, in which he endeavours to na rae __ e de 


France. | | 
ſhew that ail clementary characters or letters derive their 


a | 8 The MSS. written in the northern parts of Scotland and 
form from the line and the circle, Mr. Gebelin deduces| in Ireland ate in characters ſimilar to the Saxon. The 
them from hieroglyphic repreſentations, and he hath | learned and ingenious colonel Vallancey thinks, indeed, 
given ſeveral delineations of human figures, trees, &c. that the Iberians, who migrated from the borders of the 
in confirmation of his hypotheſis. Mr. Aſtle obſerves | Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and ſettled in Spain, learned 
that, as letters are only marks for ſounds, their forms] letters and arts from the Phœnicians: that a colony of 
entirely depended upon the taſte, fancy, will, or caprice the ancient Spaniards, by the name of Scots or Scythi- 
of thoſe who firſt formed them. In this point of view,| ans, ſettled in Ireland about a thouſand, or perhaps fix 
they may be conſidered as arbitrary marks, or ſecret cy- | hundred years before Chriſt, and that they brought ele- 

pPhers, which, by being made known and adopted, mentary characters with them into Ireland. He obſerves, 
Would become of general uſe, wherever they were re- that the Irith alphabet differs from that of all other na- 
ceived by agreement. For the number and forms of the| tions, in name, order, number, and power, and ſuppoſes 
letters of various alphabets, illuſtrated by figures, we that they might have received their alphabet from the | 
mult refer to Mr. Aſtle' s account, ub; infra. 'x Carthaginians, who allo ſettled a colony in Ireland about i Wo 
Aſter the moſt diligent inquiry it doth not appear, ſays fix hundred years before Chriſt ; and adds, that this opi- 1 
Mr. Aſtle, that the Britons had the uſe of letters before nion is the more to be credited; as the Triſh langoage | 1. 
their intercourſe with the Romans: and though, from appears to have a radical identity with the Punic. | | RR 
the coming of Julius Czar till the time when the Ro- Jn order to diſcover what real pretenſions the Iriſh have | 
mans left the ifland in the year 427, the Roman letters to the early uſe of letters, for which they eagerly con- 
were familiar to the eyes of the inhabitants, he is of | tend, Mr. Aſtle has examined their ſtone monuments, 
opinion that writing was very little practiſed by the Bri-] their coins, and their MSS. and appealed to the hiſto- 
tons till after the coming of St. Auguſtin, about the rians of that country. The letters upon the moſt an- 


Be 596. cient of their monuments are apparently of Roman, and | — _- 1 
| 
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The writing, which prevailed in England fiom this time] Roman-Britiſh original; and none of theſe inſcribed mo- 
to the middle of the eleventh century, is generally term- 
ed Saxon, and may, be divided into five kinds; viz. the 
Roman Saxon, which is very fimilar to the Roman, and 
prevailed in England from the coming of St. Auguſtin| 
till the eighth century; the ſet Saxon, which took place 
toward the middle of the ezghth century, continued till 
about the middle of the ninth, and was not entirely diſ- 

_ uſed till the beginning of the tenth century; the run- 
ning-hand Saxon, which came into uſe toward the lat- 
ter end of the ninth century, when learning was dif-| 
fuſed in England under the auſpices of king Alfred, in 

_ .whoſerreign many books were written in this iſland, in 


a more expeditious manner than formerly ; the mixed by ſome of our Saxon kings, who made incurſions into 5 1 


Saxon, occurring, in the ninth, tenth, and in the begin- that country, and firuck. money there in the Saxon 
ning of the eleventh centuries, in many MSS. which] manner. 125 


were written in England in characters partly Roman, Ihe oldeſt Iriſh MS. which has been diſcovered is the | Wi! 
partly Lombardic, and partly Saxon; and the elegant] Pfalter of Cathel; written in the latter end of the tenth 
ow. which took place in England early in the tenth] century. 777)CCCCCCC 0A | 18: 
century, laſted till the Norman conqueſt, but was not] The teſtimony of approved hiſtorians: is likewiſe unfa- | - 1:18; 
entirely diſuſed till the middle of the twelfth, and is more] vourable to the ancient literature of Ireland. Mr. Innes, 
beautiful than the writing in France, Italy, and Ger-] in his Eflay on the Antiquities of Scotland and Ireland, | | | 
many, during the ſame period. land Mr. James Macpherlon, in the third edition of his > 7 
The writing introduced into England by William I. is] Introduction to the Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland, "i 
_ _uſvally called Norman, and is compoſed of letters nearly | maintain, that Ireland was firſt peopled from Britain; 8 ö 
Lombardic, which were generally ufed in grants, char-| and that the mannets of the old Iriſh were inconfiſtent | . 
ters, public inſtruments, and law proceedings, with very] with the knowledge of letters. arr 61 | „ I l 
little variation, from the Norman conqueſt till the reign | It ſeems: probable, that the interior parts of Europe were +8 
of king Edward II. [$648 immediately peopled from the northern parts of Ahay +, 
About the reigu of king Richard II. variations took place | and the maritime parts from Phœnicia, and the ſouthern 
in writing records and law proceedings ; the charters | and weltern parts of that quarter of the globe. If this | ; 1 
from the reign of king Rich. II. to that of king Henry] be the caſe, it is not ſurpriſing that ſome eaſtern cuſtoms | e | [4 


numents are ſo ancient, as to prove that the Iriſh were 5 1 
poſſeſſed of letters before the Romans had intercourſe | | WARE 
with the Britons z though they prove that they had let- „ 1 

ters before the arrival of St. Patiick in that kingdom, | | 

which, Mr. Whitaker, with great probability of truth, 
| _ ſays, were waſted over from the Caledonians; who uſed 
the Roman letters. Sir James Ware ſays, that the Iriſh 
alphabet was borrowed from the Britith, and that the 

Saxon characters were nearly the ſame as the [riſh ; and 

adds, that Mr. Camden inclined to this opinion. 

Moreover, there are no Iriſn coins, infcribed with letters, 

till long after the twelfth century; except coins ſtruck 
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VIII. were compoſed partly of characters called ſet | prevailed in Great Britain and Ireland, and that many 
chancery and common chancery, and of ſome of the let- / Celtic words are ſtill preſerved both in the Iriſh and in 
ters called court-hand; which three different ſpecies of | the Welch languages. ITT 15 MLS, | 4 ' 
writing are derived partly from the Norman, and partly | The Norman characters, it is obſerved, were generally Sk 3H 
from the modern Gothic. The modern Gothic began] uſed in England from the coming of William I. and the 

_ to take place in England in the twelfth century; the old Saxon characters were entirely difuſed in the very. be- 
Engliſh, about the middle of the fourteenth century ; | ginning of the twelſth century; but the Iriſh and Stots 
the let chancery and common chancery, in the decline| preſerved the ancient forms of their characters till the 
of the ſame century, and are ſtill uſed in the enrollments | end of the ſixteenth century, 8 55 | 
of letters patents, charters, &c. and in exemplifications The Gaze or Erie language, uſed in the Highlands of 
of recoveries; the-court-hand was contrived by the Eng- Scotland, and the Iberno-Gaelic, are nearly the ſames 
lich lawyers, and took its riſe about the middle of the] and their letters are limilar to each other, as Mr. Aſtle 
lixteenth century, and continued till the beginning of the] has ſhewn by various ſpecimens. The curious will nd. 
late reign, when. it was abolithed by law. The court- | much information on the ſubject of this article in Alllc's 
hand characters were nothing more than the Norman] Origin and Progreſs of Irigy 40. 17644. 
characters very much corrupted and deſormed a J. Ravenau has a treatiſe intitled Des Inſeriptions en 
In the ſixteenth century tne; Englith lawyers engroſſed Faux, wherem he thews how to revive and reſtore old 
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; their conveyances and legal inſtruments in characters | writings almoſt effaced, by means, of galls ground in 
called ſecretary, which arc ſtill in uſe. | white wine, and ditliltedz and thus rubbed over the 
The French call their writing by the names of the diſ- \ 1 iling. 
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No write witaout blacking the fingers: prepare the paper | 


with a fine powder, made of three parts of calcined cop- 
eras, two of galls, and one of gum Arabic, thoſe be- 
ng freſh mixed, rub them with a hare's foot into the 
res of the paper; and then write with fair water, and 
the black letters will immediately appear. 


To make new writing appear old, moiſten it with oil of 
tartar per deliquium, more or leſs diluted with water, as | 


= deſire the ink to appear more or leſs decayed. 
We may write without ink, or its materials : for this pur- 
poſe, rake a fine powder of calcined. hartſhorn, of clean 


tobacco-pipes, or rather of mutron-bones burnt to a per- 


fect whiteneſs, and rub it upon the paper, and then wrte 
with a filver bodkin, or the like. Boyle's Works Abr. 
vol. i. p. 114, 115. See INk. : | | 
The diſcharging of ink out of parchment, paper, &c. is 
commonly done by aqua fortis diluted ſufficiently with 
water, that it may not deſtroy the paper. The like may 
be done with oil, or ſpirit of vitriol diluted. The juice 
of lemons, or ſtrong vinegar, will take ink out of linen 
more ſafely, as the mineral acids are apt to deſtroy the 


linen, unleſs great care be uſed in diluting them. 


We may write on iron with corroſive ſublimate wetted with 
common water: for this purpoſe, the parts of metal we 


would preſerve untouched ſhould be covered with wax, 


and that taken off in the proper places to make way for 

the corroding ſubſtance. Boyle, ib. p. 528. 25 
The like may be practiſed by means of aqua fortis. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a method he had of copying a 

whole page of writing at once. But we do not find his 

deſctiption of it any where. Ib. p. 136. 


A A machine has been lately invented and conſtructed by 


Meſſrs. Watt and Co. of Birmingham; by means of 
- which letters and other writings may be copied. For an 
account of the ſtructure and uſe of this machine, we 
mult refer to the directions for copying with it furniſhed 
by the inventors : obſerving, however, chat the date, at 


which a writing will yield a copy, is extremely uncer- 


tain, from the weather, as it is more or leſs drying, and 


from the ſtate of the ink. In general the purpoſe will 


be anſwered to the end of twenty-four hours, and ſome- 
times of three or four days; but it is moſt adviſeable to 


copy letters as ſoon after they are written as may prove 


, er otey | " 
Mr. Boyle informs us of a method of imitating writing 
on copper-plates. 'The copy to be engraved is to be 
wrote with a peculiar kind of ink, and the copper-plate 

being moderately warmed, is rubbed over with a white 
varniſh, and ſuffered to cool; then the paper being 
gently moiſtened, that it may readily communicate its 


i ink, the wrzting is applied to the prepared ſurface of the 


plate, and paſſed through a rolling- preſs; by which means 
the ink, adhering to the varniſh, leaves the letters very 
conſpicuous. And hence it is eaſy with a needle to trace 
the ſtrokes, through the varniſh upon the plate, which 


being afterwards cleaned, the letters are finiſhed with | 


the graver, and the work printed off in a rolling-preſs, 
as common cuts. : 
Mr. Boyle does not mention what the varniſh or ink, 
uſed by the artificer from whom he received this method, 


Was; but he tells us, that he himſelf uſed the purer ſort 


of virgin-wax, for a varniſh; and for his ink he took 


fine Frankfort black, carefully ground with water, till it 


obtained the conſiſtence of common ink; but no gum 
was added, leſt it ſhould hinder the ink from coming off. 


He alſo obſerves that written characters may be taken off 


without the help of a preſs, by laying the moiſtened pa- 
per ſmooth upon the varniſhed copper, and rubbing it on 


hard with a convex piece of glaſs. See Sympahetic| 
_ Inx. | FE: | | 


In law, we ſay, deeds, conveyances, &c. are to be in 
writing. A WILL may either be in writing, or by word 
of mouth. | F | . 


We alſo ſay, written law, lex ſcripta, in oppoſition to 


common law, which is called Jer non ſcripta. We have 
alſo written and unwritten TRADITIONS, &c. | 
Authentic writings of any contract, ſealed and deli- 
vered, make the evidences thereof. 5 
La Vayer has a curious diſſertation on the proof of facts 
by compariſon of hand-writings, wherein he endeavours 


to ſhew this method of proof to be very ſuſpicious and | 


fallacious. 


WRITING, Gothic. See GOTHIC, 
WRITING, ſecret. 


See CRYPTOGRAPHY, STEGANO- 
GRAPHY, SCYTALA, CIPHER, DECIPHERING, &c. 
WRITING, Hort. See BRACHYGRAPHY, and 'Tachy- 
_.GRAPHY-, | | | 
Wxr1TINGS, Healing of. See LARCENY, 
WRITTEN evidence, Ste EviDENCE. 


WITTEN tradition. See TRADITION. 


* 5 / 


W VI 


WRONG, in a Logical Senſe. See Eros, Farltnobn, 
and TRuTH. * hen | 

hay". in a Legal Senſe, injury, tort. Sec Injury, and 

ORT, 

Mrongs ate diviſible into two ſorts, viz. private and pub- 
lic. The former are an infringement or privation of the 
private or civil rights belonging to individuals; conſider- 
ed as ſuch; and are frequently termed civil injuries; the 
latter are a breach and violation of publig rights and 
duties, which affect the whole community, contidered as 
ſuch ; and are diſtinguiſhed by the harſher appellatioh of 
CRIMES and MISDEMEANOURS. 8 

WRONG, executor of his own. See Ex EHU TOR te ſon tort. 

WRONG- lands, in our old Mriters, ſeem to denote trees 
that will never prove timber; ſuch as wrong the ground 
they grow in. 85 | | 

WRY-neck, jynx, in Ornithology, a bird called alſo the for- 
quilla, which Linnæus has made a diſtinct genus of the 
pice, under the denomination of yunx: the characters 
of which are, that the bill is ſlender, round, and point- 

ed; the noſtrils are concave and naked; the tongue is 
very long, very ſlender, cylindric, and terminated by a 
hard point; and the feet are formed for climbing. | 
There is only one ſpecies, viz. the jjnx torgitilia. The 
colours of this bird are elegantly pencilled, though its 
plumage is marked with the plaineſt kinds: a lift of black 
and ferruginous ſtrokes divides the top of the head and 
back; the ſides of the head and nech are aſh-coloured, 
beautifully traverſed with fine lines of black and reddiſh. 


brown; che quill-feathers are duſky, but each web is 


marked with ruſt-coloured ſpots z the chin and breaſt are 
of a light yellowiſh-brown, adorned with ſharp-pointed 
bars of black ; the tail conſiſts of ten feathers, broad at 
their ends and weak, of a pale afh-colour, powdered 
with black and red, and marked with four equidiſtant 
bars of black: the irides are of a yellowiſh colour. 
The wry-neck, Mr, Pennant apprehends, is a bird of paſ- 
ſage, appearing with us in the ſpring before the cuckow. 
Its note is like that of the keſtiil, a quick- repeated 
ſqueak; its eggs are white, with a very thin ſhell; this bird 
builds in the hollows of trees, making its neſt of dry graſs. 
It has a very whimſical way of turning and twiſting its 
neck about, and bringing its head over its ſhoulders, 
whence it had its name zorgquil/a, and its Engliſh one of 
wry-neck : it has alſo the faculty of erecting the feathers 
of the head like thoſe of the jay. It feeds on ants, 
which it very dextrouſly transfixes with the bony and 
ſharp end of its tongue, and then draws them into its 
mouth. Ray and Pennant. See Tab. V. of Birds, NY 63. 
Wrymecked, in Surgery. See Mry-Nxck. N 
WURST, a Ruſſian meaſure. See WER Tr. 
WULVESHEVED, or WoLwWESHEA PD. See Wor FREs- 
HEAD. VVV 
WYCH-houfe, a houſe in which ſalt is boiled. See SAL r. 
In the places where there are ſalt-ſprings, and falt-works 
are carried on at them, the work-houſe where the ſalt is 
made is always called the wych-houſe ; and hence we may 
naturally conclude, that wych was an old Britiſh word 
for ſalt, which is the more probable in that all the towns 
in which falt is made end in wych ; as Namptwych, Droit- 
wych, Middlewych, &c. „ 5 
WYDRAUGHT, a water-courſe, or water-paſſage, to 
carry off the filth and ſuillage of a houſe ; properly a 
ſink, or common- ſewer. Bs e N 
WYRKE, anciently denoted a farm, hamlet, or little village. 
WYTA, or WiTa Plena, ſignified a forfeiture of a hun- 
dred and twenty ſhillings. Si pundbreche fiat in curia re- 
is, plena wita it; alibi, quinque marce. 8 
o ſwear according to the wyte, ſecundum witam jurare, 
was to purge one's ſelf by the oaths of ſo many wit- 
neſſes, as the nature of the crime, and the puniſhment, 
or wyte, did require. FA = 
Hence, alſo, bloodwite, legerwite, ferdwite, childwite, 
wardwite, &c. See FERD-wite, CHIL D-wite, &c 
WYTE, WryrTa, or Wire, WiT4, in our Ancient Cuf- 
toms, a pecuniary penalty, or mulct. 
Jurat ſecundum witam, quod nec fuerat furti conſcius, 
nec coadjutor in eo. Leg. Inæ. | | 
The Saxons had two kinds of puniſhments, WERE, and 
 *vyte; the firſt for the more grievous offences. 
The wyte was for the leſs heinous ones. It was not fixed 
to any certain ſum; but left at liberty, to be varied ac- 
_ cording to the caſe. Nr | 
Hence, alſo wyte, or wittree, one of the terms of privi- 
lege granted our ſportſmen ; ſignifying a freedom or im- 
munity from fines, or amerciaments: or, as it is vul- 
garly conceived, from being liable to be begged for fools, 
for lack of wit. NT | F 
WY'THE, in Law, the ſame as WAI. 
WITHERS. See WIr REIS. 


o 


ever, begins no Engliſh word. 
The of the Latins, and E of the Greeks, are 
. compounded of cs, and xo; whence to this day, the 
letter x, in the Engliſh and French, has the ſame ſound. 
With cs, or ks. Thus we pronounce Alexander, exactly 
as if written Alecſander, or Alekſander. | 
The Italians have no x at all in their language, but both 
ſpeak and write Aleſſandro. The Spaniards pronounce 
the x, like our c before a; viz. Alexanadro, as if it were 
| Alecandro. The Portugueſe pronounce it like h. 
In foreign words, uſed in Engliſh, we ſometimes ſoften 
the x into a double 5; as Bru//els, for Bruxelles, &c. 
This letter is not known in the Hebrew, or other oriental 
languages; but, in licu of it, they write the two ſimple 
letters whereof it is compounded. 
modern Germans. 
Peter Diaconus relates, th 
into the Roman alphabet in the time of Auguſtus; and 
that, before his reign, the Romans ſupplied the want of 
it by the letters C and 8. But Mr. Aſtle obſerves, that 
this is a miſtake; the letter X being found in the Dui- 
_ lean pillar, inſcribed in the year of Rome 494, and 259 
before Chriſt. Or gin and Progreſs of Writing, p. 78. 
X is alſo a numeral letter, and ſignifies ten; as repreſent- 
ing two V's placed one at top of the other. See V. 
N Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendos. | 
When laid flat, thus , it ſignifies a thouſand ; and 
\- when a daſh is added over it, X, it ſignifies ten thouſand. 
I before X denotes the ſubtraction, and after X the ad- 
dition of unit: thus IX = q, and XI = 11. X before 
Lor C, denotes the ſubtraction of 10 from 50, or 100. 
Thus XL = 40, and XC = go. 5 | 
X on the French coins, denotes thoſe ſtruck at Amiens. 
We often meet with the Greek letters X and P joined in 
tis manner E, on ancient medals. The firſt we find 
are on ſome large braſs coins of the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt, where it was placed on a civil account, | 


J A double confonant, and the twenty-ſecond 
letter in the Engliſh alphabet; which, how- 


Some writers have taken it for a date, and others for the | 


initial letters of a proper name; but as no reaſons are aſ- 
ſigned for either of thoſe conjectures, Mr. Ward rather 
ſuppoſes it an abbreviation of the word XPHMA, money, | 
| impreſſed on thoſe pieces, to denote their currency as 
money; which might be thought proper, as they have | 
not the heads of kings ſtamped upon them, like their ſil- 
ver and gold coins; but always that of a Jupiter on the 
front, and an eagle perched on a thunderbolt on the re- 
verſe. | 1 5 | „„ i 
'This charaQer was afterwards applied to a very dif- 
ferent purpoſe by Conſtantine the Great, who made uſe 
ol it to denote XP1CToc, both in his coins and military 
enſigns; wherein he was followed not only by ſome ſuc- 


- ceeding emperors, but alſo by private perſons, who out | 


of devotion put it on their lamps and other utenſils. 
It afterwards came to be uſed merely as a critical note, to 
point out remarkable paſſages in manuſcripts; and then 


it ſtood for the initials of XPHCIMON, w/eful; as we | 


learn from Iſidore, Orig. lib. i. cap. 20. See Phil. 
Tranſ. N“ 474. ſect. 1. | | 
XAMDELLILAH, an Arabian te 
| thankſgiving after meat. 
The greateſt men of that nation 


rm, uſed as a grace or 


will often, call 1 the 


meaneſt, even the beggars, to cat with them; who, as 


ſoon as they have done, always riſe and pronounce this 

word, which ſi 

p- 183. | ; 
XAMI, a name given by ſome of the old writers to the ce- 

ration of the Greeks, or CAROB-tree, See CHARNUB, 
XANTHICA, Zasdaa, in Antiquity, a Macedonian feſti- 
val, ſo called, becauſe it was obſerved in the month Xan- 
thus, at which time the whole royal family with the army 
were purified, See LUSTRA'TLON, 


And the like do the | 


at the letter X was introduced | 


gnifies God be praiſed. Pococke's Egypt, | 


XANTHIUM, in Botany. See Leſſer BuRDOcR. 
XANTHON, a name given by ſome of the ancients to a 
ſpecies of marble of a yellowiſh green colour, much uſed 
in ornamenting the inner parts of houſes; and from its 
equal hardneſs with the Tznarian marble, and the equal 
high poliſh it was capable of, ſuppoſed by the workmen 
to be of the ſame ſpecies. One ES 
The word xanthon is of very dubious meaning, but is 
ſuppoſed as the name of this marble to have-expreſſed a 
green colour, as this was otherwiſe called marmor her- 
boſum. See 'TENARIUM, and HERBOSUM marmor. 
XANTHOXYLUM, in Botany. See Toorn-ach tree. 
XANTHURUS Indicus, in 1chthyology, the name of a fiſh, 
called by the Dutch gee/-/tardt. Ne 
It is of the ſize and ſhape of the bream; its jaws are 
armed with ſtraight and very ſharp teeth, which ſtand al- 
moſt ſtraight out; its back is yellow, and its tail very 
ſtrongly tinged with that colour; its belly is of a bluiſh. 
white; its head brown, and its fins of a fine red. It is 
caught with hooks among the rocks on the ſhores of the 
Eaſt-Indies, and is a very wholeſome and well-taited fiſh; 
. | 5 
XANTHUS, in the Natural Hiſtory of the Ancients, the 
name of an iron ore of the hæmatites or blood- ſtone kind, 
and uſually accounted a ſpecies of it, and called by others 
ELATITES, 1 e . 
It was of a pale yellowiſh white, or the colour of the 
French pale yellow ochre, uſed by our painters ; but like 
all other ferrugineous bodies it became red by burning. 
Theophraſtus gives us expreſly the etymology of the 
name, obſerving that it was called ſo from its colour; 
the Dorians calling a yellowiſh white Zavfog, xanthus. 
XANXUS, in Natural Hiſiory, a name given by ſome au- 
thors to a large ſpecies of ſea-ſhell, ſomewhat like that 
with which the Tritons of old were painted. It is found 
in great abundance near Ceylon, and is uſed there in me- 
dicine as an alkali and abſorbent, in the ſame caſes in 
which we give the teſtaceous powders. 
XATHOS, in /chthyology, a name given by Ap 
fhſh, called by the generality of au 
NUS, or rubellio, a 0 RS 
XEBEC, in Sea-Language, a ſmall three-maſted veſſel, na- 
vigated in the Mediterranean ſea, and on the coalts of 
Spain, Portugal, and, Barbary, See Tab. II. Ship. fig. 
'The ſails of the xebec are, in general, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the POLACRE, but the hull is extremely different from 
that and almoſt every other veſſel. It is furniſhed with a 
ſtrong prow, and the extremity of the ſtern, which is a 
ſort of railed platform or gallery, projects farther behind 
the counter and buttock than that of any European ſhip. 
The xebec, generally equipped as a corſair, is conſtrued. 
with a nartow floor, to be more ſwift in purſuit of the 
enemy; and of a great breadth, to enable her to carry a 
great force of ſail for this purpoſe, without danger of 
overturning. As theſe veſicls are uſually very low-built, 
their decks are formed with a great convexity. from the 
middle of their breadth toward the ſides, in order to 
carry off the water, which falls aboard, more readily by 
their ſcuppers. But as this extreme convexity would 
render it difficult to walk thereon at ſea, particularly 
when the veſſel rocks by the agitation of the waves, 
there is a platform of grating along the deck from the 
ſides of the veſſel toward the middle, whereon the crew 
may walkdry-{ooted, whilſt the water is conveyed through 
the grating to the ſcuppers. e 
When a xebec is equipped for war, ſhe is occaſionally na- 
vigated in three different methods, according to the force 
or direction of the wind. Thus, when the wind is fair, 
and nearly aſtern, it is uſual to extend ſquare ſails upon 
the main- maſt, and frequently upon the fore-maſt ; and 
as thoſe ſails are rarely uſed in a ſcant wind, they are of 
an extraordinary breadth, When the wind is unfavour- 
able to the courſe, and yet continues moderate, the 
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ſquare yards and fails are IRS, from the maſts, and 
laid by, in order to make way for the large lateen yards 
and ſails, which ſoon after aſſume their place; but if the 
foul wind increaſes to a ſtorm, theſe latter are alſo low- 
ered down and diſplaced, and ſmall lateen yards, with 
proportional ſails, are extended on all the maſts. 'The 
xebees, which are generally armed as veſſels of war by 
the Algerines, mount from ſixteen to twenty-four can- 
non, and carry from three hundred to four hundred and 


fifty men, two-thirds of whom are generally ſoldiers. 
Falconer. 


XEL, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name given 


to the fruit SEL. 


XENEXTON, a word uſed by Paracelſus, to expreſs a ſort 


of amulet to be worn about the neck, to preſerve people 
from infection 1 in the plague. 


Xr, Z Enna, q. d. gifts, in ſome Ancient Cuſtoms, were 


gifts, or preſents, made to the governors of provinces, by | 
the inhabitants thereof. 


The word occurs pretty frequently i in charters of privi- 


leges; where, quietos efſs d xeniis, denotes an exemption. 
from making ſuch preſents to kings and queens, upon 
their travelling through ſuch precincts. 


XENINEPHIDEI, a word uſed to expreſs a fort of imagi- 


2 


nary ſpirits, mentioned by the adepts, as delighting to 


diſcover the occult qualities of bodies to men. 


XVENISMI, Seuche, in Antiquity, facrifices offered at the 


Athenian feſtival ANAcEITA. 
XENODOCHUS, formed of &ev:5, flranger, and S%xount, 


J recerie, an ceciefiaſtical officer of the Greek church, 


takes care of the reception and entertainment of ſtran- 
gers. 


St. Ic gore, a prieſt and ſolitary, fastline Wan 


lived in the fourth century. He was thus called, becauſe 
entruſted with that office in the church of Alexandria. 


XENOPAROCH Us, formed of Seros, ranger, and æa- 


e905, of wagexw, I furniſh, among the Romans, an of- 


ficer who provided ambaſſadors with all kinds of necel- | 


ſaries, at the public expence. 


ETERNAL flower. 


XERANTHEMUM, Auſtrian fſueeze-wort, in Bu See 
XERASIA, in Medicine, the narke of a ditesſe, a ſpecies 


of alopecia, in which the hair falls off through a dryneſs 


of the part, and want of due nouriſhment. 


a word uſed by the ancients to expreſs what they do at 


other times call in expreſs words a dry ointment. It was 


a compoſition of warm and aromatic drugs, or of other 
_ things fit for external uſe, but without the fatty ingre- | 


| XEROMYRON, formed of Zngog, dry, and wupoy, ointment, 


dients, by which they were uſually reduced i into the form 


of ointments. 


tuals, which was the practice of the athletæ. 


In the firſt ages of the church, ſome, not contented with 
ſimple faſting, added the xerophagy thereto z abſtaining | 
not only from fleſh and wine, but alſo from all freſh, ſuc- 

And ſome even brought E 


culent, and vinous fruits. 
themſelves to bare bread and water. 


Tertullian, in his book De Abſtinentia, cap. 9. ſpeaks - 
of the or ophagia as a thing commendable in time of 


berſecution. 


XEROPH AGV, 2 neepayia, formed of "WA dry, nd capo, | 
T cat, among the Ancients, the feeding only on dry vic-| 


855 XEROPHTHALMIA, Steps 8 of 3 


ary, and o@6anu:s, eye, a kind of OPHTHAL MIA, wherc- 


In the eyes itch, and are red, but without iwelling, «1 
Waterin 


XEROTRIBIA, formed of tneos, Sy; and reibe, [ rub, a 


term uſed by, authors to expreſs a dry friction, a rubbing | | 
of ſome affected part with the hand or otherwiſe, to re- 


call the warmth and circulation. 


to the Roman SEXTARY. 


quadrifid; it has four hairy petals, which turn backward, 
and the fruit is a monoſpermous drupe. There are two 


ecies. 

W Zipiag, the name of the sworn-rIsn. It is 
alſo uſed to expreſs a fiery METEOR, in form of a ſwoid. 
nee ACONTIAS. _ 

XIrHIASs, in Astronomy. See Dorapo. 

XIPHION, in Botany. See IR18, 

XIPHOIDES, Sipotidns, in Anatomy, a cartilage placed at 
the bottom of the 34 ERNUM, called alſo en/iformis. 
It is about an inch long, and ſhaped like the point of a 


ſword. Whence its appellation, from &pc;, | ſword, and 


£100g, figure. 


XIPHOS, Zipog, among the Athenians, a capital pon 


ment, by beheading with the ſword, 
XIR, a word uſed by the chemiſts to expreſs mercury. 


XISINUM, a word. uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
| | XYLON, in Botany. 


expreſs vinegar. 


XES TA, Zerns, an Attic meaſure of capacity, anſwering 


XIMENIA, in Botany, a genus of the o&fandria monogynia | 
Flas; the characters of which are, that the calyx is 


x Y L 


XOCHIOCOTZo, in 5 a name uſed by ſome authors 


for the tree which produces the liquid amber, and is 
called the ſweet gum. by the inhabitants of the Weſt In- 
dies. 

XOCHITENACATL, in Ornithology a name piven by 
ſome to the TOUCAN, or American great-beaked mag- 

* 

1 alia, in Ornithology, the name of a bird 
deſcribed by Nieremberg, of the nature of the roucan, or 
Braſilian magpye. 

It is of the ſize of a pigeon, its beak is large and thick, 
and is black and pointed; its wings and tail are varie- 
gated with black and white; it has a large black mark 
reaching ſrom its back to the brealt ; the anterior part 
of the wings is yellow, the reſt of its body of a pale co- 
lour, and the legs and feet brown. It always is found 
among the ſweet-flowering trees, and is not uncommon 
in many parts of South America. Ray. | 

XOCOXOCHITL, the Indian name of the clove-berry. 
tree, or the caf/a cary;phyllata, the bark of which-ts ulgd 
m medicine. . ; 

XOMOTL, in Ornithology, the name of an American bird, 
of which the Indians are very fond, makipg: a 10 of 

their garments of its feathers. 

Nieremberg has given this ſhort account SK it. It is a 
web-footed fowl z its back and the upper part of its wings 
are black, and its breaſt is brown. When it is angry, it 


raiſes, up the feathers of 1 its head in loim of a creſt, 
Ra 


* 
| XOXOUHQUITICPATLI, an American name of a lone 
the ſame with the Hos PITALER, or a perſon who 


of the jaſper kind, and of a beautiful green, but uſually 
pale, and ſometimes with a mixture of grey, and-varic- 
gated in ſeveral places with ſpots of a deeper green, , 
It is found among the ſeveral kinds of /upis nephr; VUCMS, 

with which that country abounds, and moſt of which the 

Indians celebrate for their virtues againſt diſeaſes ; they 
are not however acquainted with any medicinal virtues of 
this 8 

XV. VIR, Quindecimvir. See QUINDECIMVIR. | 

Authors, And eſpecially antiquaries, make uſe of ſuch 

abbreviations, which they borrow from medals, and other 

monuments of antiquity, where thofe names are ſo ex- 
preſſed. 

XUCAHA, or XUCAAnn, j in Botany, the name of a plant 
much famed for its virtues among the ancient Arabians, 
but unknown at this time. 

XYLAGIUM, a name given by ſome authors to the lig- 

num ſanctum or guaiacum. _ | 

XYLO-ALOE, compounded of Se, wood, and aon, 
aloes, in Medicine, the lignum aloes; called 41. AGALU- 

Loch u. See alſo ALOE, and CALAMBAC, 

XXLO- BALS AMUM, ZuxeCancaucy, compounded. of ko- 
do, ward, and Barraucy, balſam, a name which natural- 

iſts, &c. give to the wood of the tree, which yields that 
precious gum, known to the Latins by the name of opo- 

Bals AM u, and, among us, by the nam of BALSAM, 
or balm of Gilead. | 

We have branches of this tree brought us from Cairo. 

They are very ſtraight, brittle, unequal, and full of 

knots z. their bark is reddiſh without, and greenifh within. 

The wood is whitiſh, and full of pith; and, when bro- 

ken, yields an agrecadle. ſmell, reſembling that of the 

balſam. 

The e e is reputed good to Rrengthen the brain | 

and ſtomach, and to expel poifon. _ 

XYLOCARAC CA, or XYLOCARACTE, in the Miteria 
Modica, a name by which ſome authors have called the 

 CAROB, or ſiliqua dulcis, the ſweet pipe- tree. 

This was called by ſome of the Greek writers xy/oceraton, 
the tree-bearing pods, and from a munen of this name 
the other has been ſormed. 

XY LOCARPASUM, in Natural 2 tory, a name given by 

ſome authors to a poiſonous kind of wood. | 

It was the wood of that tree whoſe gum was alles CAR- 

PASUM and opocarpaſum. 

XXLOC ASIA. See CassIA. 


XYLOCOCCUM, in the Materia Medi ca, a name given 
by ſome of the later Greek writers to the carob- tree, oe 


/iliqua dulcis. 

XYLOCOLLA, a word uſed by ſome of the ancient writers 
to expreſs what was more uſually called :aurecolla, glue 
made of the ears and genitals of a bull. 

XYLOCOPIA, Zona, among the Greeks, a puniſh- 
ment with a cudgel. See FUSTIGATION. 

XYLOGLYCON, in Botany, a name given to the carob, 
or ſiliqua dulcis, by ſome of the old Greek writers. 

The word expreſles a ſweet, or ſweet-fruited tree. 

XY LOIDES, or Hyropes, in Botany, a term uſed by 

many of the ancient writers to diſtinguiſh-thoſe plants 

which had woody Talks, though they never grew up to 
any conſiderable ſize; fuch as the garden- -thyme, marjo- 
ram, and the like. | 

See Hem Fo 

5 | | XyLoN, 


X VR 


X40, Eun, among the Athenian, « puniſhment in. 
t 


flifted, by putting the offender into the 


ocks. 


XXLOPIA, in Botany, a genus of the gynandria polyandria 


claſs. Its characters are, that it has one ſtyle, a ſingle- 
leaved calyx, and fix petals ; that the fix exterior ſtamina 


are the thickeſt, and that the fruit is a dry drupe. There 


are two ſpecies. 


XYLOSTEON, in Botany, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the ſmall red-berried double-fruited chamece- 
raſus. | 

XYLOSTEUM, in Botany, a name given by Tournefort 
to the genus of plants called /onicera by Linnzus. See 


Upright HONEYSUCKLE. 
' xy1.08 


TROTON, formed of #uxoy, wood, and rewros, 
laid, among the Ancients, an appellation given to Moſaic 
or chequered work. 

XYMPATHESIS, a word uſed by ſome of the old medical 
writers for ſympathy. Re 
XYNERESIS, formed of zu, or gw, together, and digew, 
T feize, a word uſed by Hippocrates, and others of the 
ancients, to expreſs a firm coheſion or connection of any 
two things. Some. uſe it to expreſs that firm ſhutting 
together, or clenching of the teeth, which happens in 


convulſions. 


XYNOECTA, formed of ku, or ow, with, and oiew, I in- 
Habit, a feaſt among the ancient Athenians, inſtituted on 
occaſion of Theſeus's uniting all the petty communities 

of Attica into one commonwealth z the aſſemblies where- | 


of were to be held at Athens, in the Prytaneum. 


 XYRIS, in Botany, a genus of the triandria monogynia 


claſs, whoſe characters are, that the flower cup is a ſort 
of roundiſh ſpike, made up of roundiſh, hollow, imbri- 


cated ſcales, which divide the flowers; the hulk is ſmall 


vox. IV. No 405. 


* VS 


8 1 $1 n Si. 
And bivalre, each of the valves being compreſſed, irc 
| ed, and in the ſhape of a little boat; they are alſo acute, 
and naturally. incline toward one anotherz the flower 
conſiſts of three petals; which are large, flat, expanded, 
with notched edyes, and narrow ends, of the length of 
the cup they are immetſed in 8 7 ſtamina are three ſlen- 
der filaments, which are ſhorter than the flower; the 
antherz are oblong and erect; the germen of the, piſtil 
is roundiſh ; the ſtyle is ſingle and thread-like, and the 
ſtigma divided into three parts; the fruit is a roundiſh 
Eapſule, contained within the cup, with three cells, and 
three valves; the ſeeds are very numerous, and extremely 
ſmall. There is one ſpecies. . | : 
2 A, in Antiguity, the maſter or director of the 
. 1 FL” 
In the Greek gymnaſium, the xy/tarcha was the ſecond 
officer: the firſt was the gymnaſiarch. The — 
was his lieutenant, and preſided over the two xylti, and 
all exerciſes of the athlete therein. 5 
XYSTICI, among the Ancients, a defignition given to the 
athletæ, becauſe they performed their exerciſes in the 
XYSTUS. | 
XYSTUS, Zvrog, formed of Eve, to poliſh or rub, in the 
Ancient Architecture, among the Greeks, was a long ſpa- 
cious portico, either open, or covered over; wherein 
the athletæ, and others, practiſed wreſtling and run- 
ning. | 
The xy//s made a neceſſary part of a gymnaſium. The 
athletæ, who practifed therein, were thence called xy- 
ſtici. ; | | | 


RysTUus, among the Romans, was an alley, or double row 


—— 


of trees, meeting arbor · wiſe at top, and forming a ſhade 
to walk under. ; | ws ria 
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| borrowed, originally, from the Greek v. 


| * | The twenty-third letter in the Engliſh alphabet, | 


* It is occaſionally both vowel, and conſonant. | 


As a vowel, ſome authors have judged it unne- 
ceſſary in our language, in regard its ſound is preciſely 


the ſame with that of the i. Accordingly, it is but little | 
_ uſed, except in words borrowed from 


note their origin, by repreſenting the Greek . 


'The vowel y, however, has a place even in ſome words | 
purely Engliſh ; and that both in the middle thereof, as | 
in dying, frying, &c. and at the end, as in lay, & c. 


Some aſcribe the uſe of the y, in pure Engliſh and French 


words, and thoſe that have no y in Latin or Greek, to 
this; that anciently each of thoſe words were written 
with a double ii; which having ſomething aukward in 
it, the y was ſubſbituted in lieu thereof. | 


Others ſay, that thoſe words being anciently written, as 


well as pronounced, with a double ii, as they ſtill are in | 
the Walloon, as pazzng, paiiſan, &c. to avoid their be- 
ing miſtaken for an u with two dots over it, they made 

the ſecond i longer than the firſt, and ſo formed the y 
without deſigning it. Some give a particular reaſon, why | 
words ending in i came to be written with y; viz. that 
the copiſts found the tail of the y very commodious, in| 


adorning the margins and bottoms of pages. 


| Y was much uſed by the Saxons ; whence it is found for | 


i in the old Engliſh writers. 


When the y follows a conſonant, and at the end of words, | 


it is a vowel, and has the ſound of 7; and when it pre- 


cedes a vowel, or diphthong, and at the beginning of} 


Words, it is a conſonant. | 


Some have thought that y is in all caſes a vowel ; but Dr. 


French . | 


Peter Diaconus obſerves, that Auguſtus firſt took the let-| 
ters y and z from the Greeks, which were not uſed by | 
the Romans before his time; s being written for x, 


and i for y. But Mr. Jackſon ſhews, that the y was uſed 
before the time of Auguſtus, though probably (ſays 


In our own, and ſome other modern tongues, authors 


begin to diſpenſe more and more with the preciſe ortho- 


graphy, which requires all words that have an upſilon, 


in the Greek, to be written with a y. And with reafon; | 
fince our Greek y has loſt the ſound it had, in the lan- 
guage whence we borrow it. But it is certainly ridicu- 
lous to uſe it, as many do, in words which inck 

a Greek origin, but have no à in the Greek, as in eclipſe; 
yet ſome affect to do this. | 0 | 

Y is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 150, or, according to 


ed have 


Baronius, 159; as in the verſe, 
V Y dat centenos & quinquaginta novrnos. 


When a daſh was added at top, V, it ſigniſied 1 50 thou-| 


ſand. 


Pythagoras uſed the Y as a ſymbol of human life; the | 


foot repreſenting infancy, and the forked top the two 


paths of vice and virtue, one, or the other of which peo- 


ple are to enter. upon, after attaining to the age of diſ- 
cretion. : d 


Y on the French coins, denotes thoſe ſtruck at Bourges. 


YACHT, or YaTCH, denotes a veſſel of ſtate, uſually | 


employed to convey princes, ambaſſadors, or other great 


perſonages, from one kingdom to another, 


'The word ſeems derived trom the Dutch iacht, hunting; 
by reaſon of the lightneſs of theſe veſſels, | 


As the principal deſign of a yacht is to accommodate the 


6 


e Greek, to de- | 


Johnſon obſerves of 5, as of w, that it follows a vowel 
without any hiatus, as roſy youth. TELE, - 
The Romans uſed the y for the vowel u, which they had 

no character for, diſtin from the v conſonant ; their 
Way being to pronounce the common , as we do the 
diphthong oz ; and the Greek v12vy, as the Engliſh and 


Y 


paſſengers, it is uſually fitted with a variety of conve- 
nient apartments, with ſuitable furniture, according to 
the quality or number of the perſons contained in it. 

The royal yachts are commonly rigged as ketches, except 
the principal one reſerved for the ſovereign, which is 
equipped with three maſts, like a ſhip. They are, in 


general, elegantly furniſhed, and richly ornamented with: 
ſculpture; and always commanded by captains in his 


majeſty's navy. 


Beſide theſe, there are many other yachts of a ſmaller g 


kind, employed by the commiſſioners of the exciſe, navy, 
and cuſtoms; or uſed as pleaſure- boats by private gentle- 
men. Falconer. * N 

AGATH, in Mythology, a deity adored by the ancient 


Arabian idolaters, under the figure of a lion. 


YAM, or YaMMEs, in Botany, a ſpecies of the DIosco0- 


REA, which is much cultivated by the inhabitants of the 
iſlands in America, and is of great uſe to them for feed- 
ing their negroes; and the white people make puddings _ 


of their roots, when ground to a ſort of flour. The 
roots are as big as a man's leg, of an irregular form, and 


of a dirty brown colour on the outſide, but white and 
mealy within. The ſtalks of this plant are triangular 
and winged, and the leaves are heart-ſhaped, with two , 
ears, like thoſe of aRUmM. he . 

The plants are propagated by cutting the roots into pieces, 


and preſerving an eye or bud in each, as in planting of 


potatoes; from each of which three or four large roots 
will be produced. The roots, after having lain ſix or 


eight months in the ground, are roaſted or boiled for 


food, and ſometimes made into bread. . 
Theſe plants grow wild in the woods in the iſland of 
Ceylon, and on the coaſt of Malabar; and they are ſup- 
poſed to have been brought from the Eaſt to the Weſt 

indices.” Mer. | | . 


YAPON, in Botany, a ſpecies of ilex. See Hol. L x. 


YARD, virga, a long meaſure, uſed in England and Spain; 


Y 
Y 


The Engliſh yard contains three feet. 


chiefly to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. EE. 
| It was firſt ſettled 
by Henry I. from the length of his own arm. See 
MEASURE. g 8 5 | 
The Engliſh yard is juſt ſeven-ninths of the Paris ell; ſo 
that nine yards make ſeven ells. To reduce ells, there- 


| | fore, into yards, ſay, if ſeven ells give nine yards, how 
Aſtle, Orig. and Prog. of Writing, p. 78.) it was not 


much older. 


many yards will the given number of ells give ? 


— 


Yards are converted into ells Flemiſh, by adding a third 


part; into ells Engliſh, by ſubtracting a fifth part; or 
multiplying by 8, and calling off the right-hand figute. 
Ells Engliſh are converted into yards, by adding a fourth. 
To turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubtract one quarter. _ 
The Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at Seville, is, in 
ſome places, called barra, It contains ſeven twenty- _ 
fourths of the Paris ell; ſo that ſeventeen ells make 
twenty-four Spaniſh yards. | SETS 
ARD, in Anatomy, the PEN1s, or virile member; ſerving, , 
for the evacuating of the urine, and ſeed. _ 
aRD-fallen, a term uſed among our farriers to expreſs a 
malady to which horſes are ſometimes ſubject, which is 


the hanging down'of the penis from its ſheath between 


the legs, the creature not being able to draw it up again. 
This is cauſed by weakneſs of the peculiar muſcles which 
ſhould act in the drawing up; and proceeds iometimes 


from a violent flip or ſtrain ; ſometimes from a blow on 


the back, and ſometimes from extreme wearineſs in long 


Journeys. * OS? 

'The method of curing this, is firſt to waſh it with oil of 
roſes, after this with warm white wine, and, hnally, to 
anoint it with a mixture of oil of roſes and honey; it is 


then to be returned into its place, and kept from falling 


down again by a little canvas bolſter. It is to be thus 
dreſſed once in twenty-four hours, till the cure is per- 
fected. : a 
There are ſome other diſtemperatures to which this out | 

| | | 2 : 


* 


* 1 ; LAs ws , ** 
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is ſubjeck in a horſe, as the being foul at the end, ſo that | 
the creature. voids his urine. in the ſheath; in this caſe | 


the method of cure is to draw out the penis, and cleanſe 

the end of it from any. foulneſs that may be found there; 

then it is to be waſhed with butter and white-wine vine- 

gar melted. together: ſometimes there is a diſcharge of 

yellow. ſtinking matter from the penis; this is peculiar to 

| e principally affects them after the time 
of their covering of mares. 


and with a pain in voiding the urine; the creature alſo 
finds a difficulty in drawing up. the penis into the ſheath. [* 


The method of cure is, to. diflolve in a. pint of white- 


wine an ounce of roach- alum by boiling; and four or 


five times a day ti-s 18 to be uſed, injecting it up into the 
yard with a ſyringe blood-warm.. This will prove a cer- 
tain cure. 1 Io | 
YarD-LaNnD, virgata terræ, or virga terre, is a certain 
quantity of land, but that various, according to the place. 
At Wimbleton, in Surry, it is only 15 acres; but in 


moſt other counties it contains 20, in ſome 24, in ſome | 


Zo, and in others 40, or 45 Acres. | | 
 Virgata terre continet 24 acras; & 4. virgate conſtiluunt 
wnam hidam, & quinque hide conſtituunt feodum militare. 

MS. Abbat. Malmeſ. See CARRUCATE, Hips, and 
© NIGHT; S 706«-;. , e eee SE 

YaRDs, or Sail-Y ARDS, of a ſhip, are long pieces of tim- 
ber, tapering at each end, fitted acroſs the ſeveral maſts, 
to carry the ſails, and extend them to the wind. 

The ſails are faſtened to the yards at the heads; ſo as to 
| be hoiſted up, and let down together with them, by ropes 
called hallrards. | 


The main-hard is that of the main-maſt. The mizen- | 


yard, the bolt-ſprit-yard, &c. are thoſe. of the mizen, 


&c, See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 2. 20. 37. 44. 67. 86. 93. 
1009. 126. 138. | RE | 


All yards are either ſquare or lateen 3 the former of which 
are ſuſpended acroſs the maſt at right angles, and the 


nuatter obliquely. The ſquare yards (Tab. II. Ship. fig. 3.) 


are nearly of a cylindrical ſurface; they taper from the 
middle, which is called the //ings, towards the extremi- 


ties, which are termed the yard- arms; and the diſtance | 

between the ſlings and the yard-arms on each fide is di- | 
. vided, by the artificers, into quarters, which are diſtin- | 

guiſhed into the firſt, ſecond, third quarters, and hard- 

arms. The middle quarters are formed into eight ſquares, | 

and each of the end-parts is figured like the fruſtum of 

a cone. All the hards of a ſhip are ſquare, except that | 


of the mizen. 


The proportions for the len th of jards, according to the | 
different claſſes of ſhips in the Britiſh navy, are as fol- 


low: 88 
: main Hard expreſſed by 100 
: | d, Tab. II. Ship. fig. 3. | 90, 80 
: | N. Fr The figure 70 
repreſents the yardsand } 60 
ſails of a ſhip of 74 50, 24 


1000 gun: 
e 


ig » 


1000 : main» | 


Tz 


n 820: og, 9o, 80, 60 44. | | 
1000: kind 847 5 mizen- yard = F 8 gathered from moiſt, freſh grounds, yielding generally a 
85 7:59 ha blue oil, and thoſe collected from dry commons a green 


yard:: Ug 


| 1000 : main- ME : EN 0 Fi fs ee, 

vard:: (720: Hard e, fig- 3. Kall the reſt. 
3 - ; | 8 5 

e e e 
| bars 5 n n Lall the reſt, 

1000; maine J, | 

top-fail-yar2 : i oo: F 

1000: fore- | 1 $90: N 1 70 | 10 | 

_ top-ſail-yard :: I 690: I yard f, fig. 3. Lall the reſt, 
1000: fore- | 768 2 mizen-top- $70 8 

top-ſail-yard : : L 750 3 ſailgard. V all the reſt. 


The croſs- jack and ſprit-ſail-yards are equal to the fore- | 


top-ſail-yar d. The ſprit- top- ſail· ard is equal to the fore- 
top-gallant-yard. . 1 
The diameters of yards are in the following proportions 
to their length; viz. the main and fore-yard five- ſevenths 
of an inch to a yard; the top-ſail, croſs- jack, and ſprit- 
ſail-yardi, A bee of an inch to a yard; the 
top-gallant, mizen-top-ſail, and ſprit-ſail- top-ſail- ar ds, 


eight-thirteenths of an inch to a yard; the mizen-yard | 


e of an inch to a yard; all ſteering fail-booms 
and ar „ Half an inch to à yard in length. 


22. 


This running is attended with a ſwelling of the penis, 


[Ya A 1 that half of the yard which is on either fide 


YAS 


The lifts of the main-yard are exhibited in fig. 3. by g; 
the horſes and their ſtirrups by þ, i; the, 07 les, - 
and their pendants, by &, /; and the braces, and brace- 
pendants, by n, u. ah | 0 

| T he lateen- yards evidently derive their names, from hav- 

ing been peculiar to the ancient Romans. They are uſu- 

ally compoſed of ſeveral pieces, faſtened together by 
wooldings, which alſo ſerve as ſteps, whereby the ſailors. 
climb; to the peek, or upper extremity, in order to furl 
or caſt looſe the fail. The mizen-yard of a ſhip, and 
the main-yard of a bilander, ate hung obliquely on the 

mait, . almoſt in the ſame manner as the lateen-yard of a 
\xebec, ſetter, or polacre. Falconer's Mar. Dict. Mur- 
, ray's Ship-Building, Supp. p. 111, &c. 

They have ſeveral phraſes, and words of command, re- 
lating to the management of the yards; as, Brace the 
yards, which ſignifies to traverſe them about the maſts, 

ſo as to form greater or leſſer angles with the ſhip's length. 

Square the yard, is as much as to ſay, ſee that it hang 

right acrofs: the ſhip, and one yard-arm not traverſed. 


more than the other. See LIy T, SqQuaRE, and Tor- 
PING, | 1225 
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the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. . | 
Ax Vs alſo denote places belonging to the navy, where the 
ſhips of war, &c. are laid up in harbour. See Dock- 


ards. 


| YARE, among Sailors, implies as much as, nimble, ready, 
quick, expeditious. Hence, to be yare at the helm, as 


ſome ſay, ſignifies to ſet a freſh man at the helm. 

YARIN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs the flos æris. 8 | 

YARN, denotes ſpun woot. 

YARN, marking. See MARKING... 

YARN, rope. See RoPE. 

YARN, /þun, on board a Ship. See Spun, | 

YARRINGLES, or YAaRRIiNGLE-b/ades, a kind of reel, 

or inſtrument, with which hanks of yain are wound on 
to clues, or balls. Ny: 5 3 | 


* 


YARROW, Achillea, or Millefelium, in Botany. For its 
characters, ſee ACHILLEA. | 5 
The leaves and flowers of the common yarrow, or achil- 


ditch-banks, and in dry paſtures, the greateſt part of the 
ſummer, are greatly recommended by ſome of the Ger- 
man phyſicians, as mild corroborants, vulneraries, and 
antiſpaſmodics, in diarrhceas, hæmorrhages, hypochon- 
driacal, and other diſorders. They promiſe, ſays Dr. 
Lewis, by their ſenſible qualities, to be of no inconſi- 
derable activity. They have an agreeable, though weak, 
aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, roughiſh, ſomewhat pun- 


and auſterity, are chiefly directed for medicinal uſe ; the 
markably acrid, and promiſe to be of greateſt efficacy, 
if the plant has any ſuch efficacy, as an anodyne or anti- 
ſpaſmodic. 'The virtue of both leaves and flowers is ex- 
tracted by watery and ſpirituous menſtrua : the aſtrin- 


warmth and pungency by the latter ; and both of them 


with water, yield a, penetrating effential oil, poſſeſſing 
the flavour of the milfoil in perfection; in conſiſtence 


| ſomewhat thick and tenacious ; in colour very variable, 
from a greeniſh yellow to a deep green, and bluiſh green 


and fine blue, which differences depend in great meaſure 


on the ſoil in which the plant is produced ; the flowers 


one, with a greater or leſs admixture of yellow. The 
extract, obtained by. inſpiſſating the yellowiſh 'tinure 
made in reCtified ſpirit, is more agreeable in ſmell than 


the flowers, of a moderately warm, penetrating taſte, 
| ſomewhat like that of camphor, but much milder, ac- 
main-top-gall. yard. All the rates. | 


companied with a ſlight bitteriſhneſs and ſubaſtringency. 
The, achillea ptarmica of Linnæus, called ſncenetvort, or 
in moiſt ſhady grounds, and is found in flower from June 
to the end of ſummer, The roots of this plant have a 
hot, biting taſte, approaching to that of pellitory of 
Spain, with which they nearly agree in. their pharma- 
ceutic properties, and for which they have been ſome- 
times fb ituted in the ſhops. They are by ſome re- 
commended internally as a warm ftimulant and attenu- 
nuant; but their principal uſe is as a maſticatory and 
ſternutatory. Lewis. i | 
YaRROW, water. See Mater VIOLET. _ | 
YARWHELP, or YaRw1e, an Engliſh name uſed in 


ſome places for the egrcephalus of authors. See Gop- 
WIT. wo x hy 


YASSA, in Modern Hiſtory, the name given among the 


Tartars to a body of laws, aſcribed to the famous con- 


| 


lea millefolium of Linnæus, which is in flower on our 


gent taſte. The leaves, having the greateſt bitteriſhneſs 


flowers have the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſubtile ſmell, are re- 


gency moſt perfectly by the former; their aromatic 


equally by a mixture of the two. The flowers, diſtilled © 


baſtard pellitory, is perennial, grows wild on heaths, and 
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of which inculcates the belief of one God, the creator 
of heaven and Earth, and t6 whom belong the abſolute | 


YATCHES, 1 TH 
VAW, in Sea-Language, denotes the movement by which 


"RT 
YAWL, in Sea- Langua e, a ſhip's boat, ſomething leſs 


. the ſeat of yawning; which, according to the uſual ſyſ- 


ſyſtem of oſcitation has, of late, given 
and more mechanical one, 


moſt conſiderably thoſe of the lungs; by ſpringing a 


| ſome time, and rarefying it, by expelling it again, ſlowly, 
and reſtoring the muſcles to their natuial ſtate, |} 
Hence, its effects are to move, accelerate, and diſtribute | 


_ veſſels; thereby diſpoſing the organs of ſenſation, and 
all the muſcles of the body, for the performance of their 


it makes its firſt appearance in little ſpots on the cuticle, 
level with the ſkin, no larger than t 

Which increaſe daily, and b 

_ ples: ſoon after, the cuticle frets off, and then, inſtead 
of pus or ichor in this ſmall tumor, white ſloughs or | 
ſordes are only found, under which is a ſmall red fungus | 


magnitudes, ſome leſs than the ſmalleſt wood-ſtrawberry, | 


| yaws, __ | 
It is impoſlible to calculate the exact time which this diſ- 
temper requires to go through theſe different ſtages. | 

| | ood plight, and had full | 


| pour ſcanty diet, in three months time none of the yaws | 


ties and anus, in the arm-pits an 
very large, they are few in number; and when they are 


this ſtate it will continue a long time, without any ſen- 


undertaken ſkilfully at a proper time, and the patient has 


ten impoſſible to cure. 


Y A 


- pins Gengis-Kan, which ate ſtill obſerved attidng the 
Tartars of Crimea, and other parts of Aſia, M. de la 
Vroix has given, in his Life of Gengis-Kau, an extract 
of thoſe laws, compriſing twenty-one articles: the firſt 


diſpoſal and dominioh of events. Encyclopedie. _ 
Sce YatcnrT. 


a ſhip deviates from the line of her courſe towards the 
right or left in ſteering. See STEADY, _ 


than a CUTTER, nearly of the ſame form, and uſed for 


fimilar ſervices. It is generally rowed with four or fix | 
- OATS. | | 


x 


AWNING, o/citat:o, an involuntary opening of the mouth, 


occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity, endeavouring to | 
| eſcape, and generally witneſſing a troubleſome weatineſs, 
or an inclination to ſleep. | | 


The remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual 
awnings, is to make long breathings, or reſpirations. 
The ſame he alſo recommends againſt the hiccongh. 
The nervous membrane of the &ſophagus Bas been held 


tem, is produced, whenever any irritation determines the 
ſpirits to flow thither in too great abundance. Ihe cauſe 


of the irritation is ſuppoſed to be ſome troubleſome hu- | 

mour, wetting the inner membrane of the œſophagus; 
which humour may proceed either from the glands ſpread | 
___ throu 


bout the membrane, or from acid vapours ariſing 

from Ne ſtomach, and condenſing on the ſides of the 
cſophagus. By ſuch means, the nervous fibres of the 
membranes of the gullet being irritated, dilate the gul- 
let; and the mouth is conſtrained to follow the ſame mo- 
tion, as being lined with the ſame membrarie. But this 


7. atoning is, in reality, per 


formed by expanding almoſt 
all the muſcles of voluntary motion at the ſame time, but 


== quantity of air, very ſlowly, and after retaining it 
0 


all the humours of the body, equably through all the 


reſpective functions. Vide Boerh. Inſt. Med. ſect. 638. 
AWS, in Medicine, 1s a diſtemper epidemical, or rather 
endemical to Guinea, and the hotter climates in Africa, 
ſeldom failing to attack each individual one time or other 
of their lives, but moſt commonly in childhood or youth; 


e point of a pin, 
come protuberant like pim- 


growing out of the cutis, increaſing gradually to different 


ſome as big as a raſpberry, and others even exceeding in 


bigneſs the largeſt mulberries, which they very much re- 
ſemble. While they are coming to this height, the black | 


hair, which grows out of the 


part now covered with the | 
es gradually white. | 


Some negroes who were in 
nouriſhment, in a month hx diſcovering the white 
ſpots, have had ſeveral yaws as big as a mulberry; and 
in other negroes that were low in fleſh, and had but a 


ave exceeded a common ſtrawberry. 


The yaws appear on all parts of the body; but the moſt | 


and biggeſt are generally on the groins, about the privi- 


face. When they are 


many in number, they are ſmall in ſize. All this time 
the patient is in good health, does not loſe his appetite, 
and ſeems to have no other uneaſineſs than what the 


naſtineſs of the ſores occaſions; for they are not pain- | 


ful, except touched too roughly, This is the natural ap- 
pearance of the diſtemper, when left to itſelf, and in 


ſible alteration, 
The yaws do not prove often dangerous, if the cure is 


not undergone any courſe of phylic for them before; 
but if the patient has been once ſalivated, or taken any 
228 of mercury, and the ſkin once cleared, and 


way to a better, 


they appear again, they are always very difficult, aud of- 
- | 


an inve 


Y 
YDRINUS, or Hyprinvs 


and the lunar years. 
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Andromachi, and as much ſyrup of ſaffron as is neceſſat 
to form the ingredients into a bolus. Aftet the faliva- 
tion, the patient is ſweated twice or thrice in 4 frame dr 
chair, with ſpirit of wine; and two drams of the fol- 
lowing electary are to be taken morning and evening 
viz. an ounce and a half of Athiops mineral, half an 
ounce of gum guaiacum, one ound of thetiaca Andro- 
machi, and as much conſerve of red roſes; twent drops | 
ol oil of ſaſſafras, and the neceſſary quantity of yrup of 
ſaffron. The patient's drink is the decoction of gudia- 
cum and ſaſſaftas, fermented with melafſes. 3 


50 Sometimes one large yato, high-knobbed, red and moiſt, 


called the mafler-yaw, remains after the reſt ate fallen off, 
and the ſalivation is over. And to ſubdue this; ſome 
have thought new ſalivations neceffary ; bot it requires 
only to be deſtroyed by a gentle cauſtic, or mild eſcha- 
rotic, as equal parts of red precipitate and burnt alum; 
digeſted with one ounce of yellow baſilicon, and one 
dram of red precipitate, and cicatrized with lint preſſed 
out of ſpirit of wine, and with the vitriol ſtone. 
The falivation ſhould not be begun before the yaws are at 
the height, which is diſcovered by their being at a ſtand, 
neither increaſing in fize or number. Their coming to 
the height ſhould be accelerated by proper medicines. If 
the patient be ſalivated before this time, the diſtemper 
will return ſoon aftef the ſalivation. Med. Eff. Edinb, 
vol. v. part ii. art. 76. | | 
The VENEREAL diſeaſe and yas are ſaid to be diſtin 
_ diſtempers ; but the ſymptoms, in conſequence of the 
latter ill cured, ſo much reſemble thoſe of the former in 
« terate degree, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſſi 
them. | | Na Oe. 
YAY AUHQUITOTOTL, in Ornithology, the name of an 
Indian bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, remarkable fot hav- 


ing two feathers of its tail much longer than the reſt, 


and naked for a great way, but at the end ornamented 
with black and blue hairs, The bird is of the ſize of the 
_ ftarling, and is beautifully variegated with green, blue, 
ellow, and grey. | 
Mr. Ray is of opinion, that this is the bird deſctibed by 
Marggrave under the name guaira-guainumbi. 
CONOMUS. See Otconomus. | bo 
HrYDpRrarGYRos, or Ouickfilver. See 
MurcuRY. ER | | 
| „a name given by ſome to the 
ophites, or ſerpent-ſtone. _ 55 Ss 
YEANING, a term uſed for an ewe's lambing. | 
YEAR, annus, in the full extent of the word, is a ſyſtem, 
or cycle of ſeveral months; uſually twelve. 
Others define year, in the general, a period, or ſpace of 
time, meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body 
in its orbit. eh oh | — | 
Thus, the time wherein the fixed ſtars make a revolution, 
is called the great year. And the times wherein Jupiter, 
Saturn, the ſun, moon, &c. finiſh their revolutions, and 
return to the ſame point of the zodiac, are reſpectively 
called the years of Jupiter, and Saturn; and the ſolar, 


Year, properly, and by way of eminence ſo called, is the 
ſolar year; or the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves 
through the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic. | | 
This, by the obſervations of Caſſini, Bianchini, and de 
la Hire, contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; 

which is the quantity of the year aſſumed by the authors 

of the Gregorian We | 

But, in the civil, or popular account, this year only con- 
— 365 days; except every fourth, which contains 


The viciſſitude of ſeaſons ſeem to have given occaſion to 
the firſt inſtitution of the year, Man, naturally curious 
to know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was 
the proximity and diſtance of the fun; and, upon this, 
gave the name year to the ſpace of time wherein that lu- 
minary, performing his whole courſe, returned to the 
| fame point of his orbit. 5 0 - 
And hence, as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a great 
meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief regard | 
and attention was, that the ſame parts of the year ſhould 
always correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons i. e. that the be- 

inning of the year ſhould always be when the ſun was ut 
the ſame point of his orbit z and that they ſhould keep 
ace, come round, and end together 
This, different nations aimed to attain by 
making the yeor to commence from different 


u by different ways; 
points of ths 
| zodiac, 
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zodlac, and even making the time of his progreſs dit. | 
ferent. So that ſome of their years were much. more | 


perfect than others, but none of them quite juſt ; i. e. 
none of them whoſe parts did not ſhift, with regard to the 
parts of the ſun's courſe. | 
They were the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, 
that firſt formed the year, making it to contain 360 days, 
which they ſubdivided into 12 months. | 
Mercury Triſmegiſtus added five days more to the ac- 
count. And, on this footing, Thales is ſaid to have in- 
ſtituted the year among the Greeks; though that form of 
the year did not hold throughout all Greece. Add, that 
the Jewiſh, Syrian, Roman, Perſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Kc. years, were all different. 
In effect, conſidering the imperfect ſtate of aſtronomy in 
thoſe ages, it is no wonder different people ſhould diſa- 
gree in the calculus of the ſun's courſe. We are even 
aſſured by Diod. Siculus, lib. i. Plutarch, in Numa, and 


Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 48. that the Egyptian year itſelf was | 


at firſt very different from that now repreſented. _ 
YEAR, ſolar, is the interval of time wherein the ſun finiſhes 


his courſe through the zodiac; or wherein he returns to 


the ſame point thereof from whence he had departed. 
This, according to our account, is 365 days, 5 hours, 


49 minutes; though ſome aſtronomers make it a few ſe-| 
conds, and ſome a whole minute, leſs; as Kepler, for 


" Inſtance, who makes it 395 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
: $7 ſeconds, 39 thirds. Ricciolus, and 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes. | 
The ſolar year is either aſtronomical, or civil. 

Year, ſolar aſtronomical, is that determined preciſe 


ö 
ly by 


the obſervations of aſtronomy ; and is of two kinds, tro- 


pical, and /iderial or aſtral. 
YEAR, tropical, or natural, 
ploys in paſſing through the zodiac; which, as before 


obſerved, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; or 365* 5 


48057“. This is the only proper or natural year, be- 
| at”, it always keeps the ſame ſeaſons to the ſame 
months. ö | | 


YBAR, fiderial, or aſtral, is the ſpace of time wherein the | 
ſiun, going from any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame.| 
This conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 144 ſe- 
conds; and is 20 minutes, 174 ſeconds longer than the | 


true ſolar year. | 


Yea, civil, is that form of year which each nation has 
_ contrived to compute time by: or the civil is the tropical | 


year, conſidered as only conſiſting of a certain number 


of whole days; the odd hours and minutes being ſet] 


aſide, to render the computation of time, in the com- 
mon occaſions of life, more eaſy. 3 

Hence, as the tropical year is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 mi- 
nutes, the civil year is 365 days. And hence, alſo, as it 


is neceſſary to keep pace with the heavens, it is required 


that every fourth year ſhould conſiſt of 366 days. 
Hence, laſtly, the civil year is either common, or biſſex- 
tile. | 


YEAR, the common civil, is that conſiſting of 365 days. : 
This, therefore, has ſeven months of 31 days each, four | 
of 30 days, and one of 28 days; according to the well- | 


known canon: e 

| Thirty dens hath September, 
April, june, and November. 

February twenty-eight alone, 

a And all the reſt have thirty-one. 
VAR, bifſextile, or leap, is that conſiſting of 


Intercalary, or biſſextile da. , | 
This intercalary, or additional day to every fourth year, 
was firſt appointed by Julius Cæſar; who, to make the 


civil year keep pace with the tropical ones, contrived that 
the fix hours which the former came ſhort of the latter, 


ſhould, in four years, make a whole day, and be added 


| before the twenty-fourth, or to the twenty-third of Fe- 


bruary, which was their ſixth of the calends of March. 
Hence, as, in that year, they reckon this day twice over, 


or had bis ſexto calendas, the year itſelf came to be called 


bis ſextus, and BISSEXTILE, 


The intercalary day, however, among us, is not introduced | 


by telling the twenty-third of February twice over, but 

by adding a 3 the twenty-eighth of February ; 

which month, in that year, contains twenty-nine days, 
See LEAP- Hear. : 

A farther reformation, in this year, was made by pope 

Gregory. See Gregorian TB An, and CALENDAR, 
YEAR, lunar, is a ſyltem of twelve lunar months. See 
LUNAR» | 


Hence, from the two kinds of ſynodical lunar months, | 
there ariſe two kinds of lunar years; the one aftronomi- | 


cal, the other civil. 


YEAR, lunar aſtronomical, conſiſts of twelve lunar ſynodi- | 
354 days, 8 hours, | 


cal months; and therefore contains 
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Tycho Brahe, 365 | 


is the time which the ſun em-| 


366 days .| | 
or it has one day extraordinary; which day is called the 


. 


21 hours, o minute, 21 ſeconds, - ſhorter- than the ſolat 
year. This is the ſoundation of the EAT. 
YEAR, lunar civil, is either common or emboliſmic. 
YEAR, the common lunar, conſiſts of twelve lunar civil 
months; and therefore contains 354 days. Wy 
YEAR, the emboliſmic, or intercalary, conſiits of thirteen 
lunar civil months, and, therefore, contains 384 days. 
See EMBOLISMIC. | | | 
bus far we have conſidered years and months, with a 
view to the principles of aſtronomy, whereor? the diviſton 
is founded. By this, the various forms of civil years that 
have 1 obtained, or ſtill do obtain, in divers na- 
tions, are to be examined. I 
YEAR, ancient Roman, was the lunar year, which, as firſt 
ſettled by Romulus, only conſiſted of ten months; viz. 
1. March, containing 31 days. 2. April, 30. 3. May, 
31. 4. June, 30. 5. Quintilis, 31, 6. Sextilis, 30. 
7. September, 30. 8. October. 31. 9. November, 30. 
10. December, 30. in all 304 days; which came ſhort 
of the true lunar year by 50 days; and of the ſolar, by 
61 days. Hence, the beginning of Romulus's year was 
vague, and unfixed to any preciſe ſeaſon; to remove 
which inconvenience, that prince ordered ſo many days 
to be added yearly as would make the ſtate of the hea- 
vens correſpond to the firſt month, without incorporat- 
ing theſe additional days, or calling them by the name of 
any month, | fake 10 
Numa Pompilius corrected this irregular conſtitution of 
the year, and compoſed two new months, January and 
February, of the days that were uſed to be added to the 
former year. Thus, Numa's year conſiſted of twelve 
months; viz. 1. January, containing 29 days. 2. Fe- 
bruary, 28. 3. March, 31. 4- April, 29 days. 5. 
May, 31. 6. June, 29. 7. Quintilts, 31. 8. Sextilis, 
29. 9. September, 29. 10. October, 31. 11. No- 
vember, 29. 12. December, 29; in all, 255 days, which 
exceeds the quantity of a lunar civil year” by one day; 
and that of a lunar aſtronomical year by 15 hours, II 
minutes, 24 ſeconds, but comes ſhort of the common 
ſolar year by ten days; ſo that its beginning alſo was 
vague, and urfixed. _ r 5 
Numa, however, defiring to have it fixed to the winter- 
ſolſtice, ordered 22 days to be intercalated in February 
every ſecond year, 23 every fourth, 22 every ſixth, and 
23 every eighth year. uns OD 
But this rule failing to keep matters even, recourſe was 
had to a new way of intercalating ; and inſtead of twenty- 
three days every eighth year, only fifteen were added; 
and the care of the whole was committed to the pontifex 
maximus; who, neglecting the truſt, let things run to 
the utmoſt confuſion. And thus the Roman year ſtood. 
till Julius Czſar made a reformation. See CaLEN DAR. 
For the manner of reckoning the days of the Roman 
months, ſee CaLExDs, NoNes, and IpEs. NR 
YEaR, Julian, is a ſolar year, containing, commonly, 365 
days; though every fourth year, called BisSEXTILE, it 
contains 366. apes | RS 
The months, &c. of the Julian year, ſtand thus. 1. Ja- 
nuary, 31 days. 2. February, 28. 3. March, 31. 4. 
April, 30. 5. May, 31. 6. June, 30. 7. July, 31. 8. 
Auguſt, 31. 9. September, 30. 10. October, 31. 11. 
November, 30. 12. December, 31. But every bifſex- 
tile year a day is added after the 28th of February; 
which month, then, contains 29 days. „NV 
The aſtronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian year 
is 365 days, 6 hours; which exceeds the true folar year - 
by ſomewhat more than eleven minutes; which exceſs, 


of the equinoxes go backward, and fall earlier by one 
day in about 131 or 130 years. And thus the Roman 
year ſtood, till the reſormation made therein by pope 
Gregory. 8 | Rf 
For this form of the year, we are indebted to Julius Cæ- 
ſar ; who, in the contrivance thereof, was aſſiſted by So- 
ſigenes, a famous mathematician, called over from Egypt 
for this very purpoſe ; who, to ſupply the defect of ſixty- 
ſeven days, which had been 16ſt through the fault of the 
pontifices, and to fix the beginning of the hear to the 
winter ſolſtice, made that year to conſiſt of 15 months, 
or 445 days; which, for that reaſon, is uſed to be called 
annus confuſionts, the year confuſion. See Julian CA- 
LEN DAR. WES. 
YEAR, Gregorian, is the Julian year cotrected by this rule; 
that, whereas, on the common footing, every ſecular or 
| hundredth year is biſſextile; on the new footing, three 
of them are common years, and only the fourth is biſ+ 
ſextile. „ | 
The error of eleven minutes in the Julian year, little as 
it was, yet, by being repeated over and over, at length 
became conſiderable 3 and ſrom the time when Ceſar 
made his correction, was grown into thirteen days, by 


48 minutes, * ſeconds; and is, t erefore, 10 days, 


Voor. IV. 406. 


which means the equinoxes were greatly diſtur 
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in 131 years, amounts to a whole day. So that the times 


VE A 


he year 1582, the equinoxes were fallen ten days, and 
the ſull moons four days, more backwards than they 
were in the time of the Nicene council; i. e. the equi- 
nox, which in the year 325, when that council was held, 


fell on the twentieth of March, was in 1582 thrown ; 


back to the tenth, and the full moon was removed from 
the fifth to the firſt of April. To remedy this irregula- 
rity, which was ſtill increaſing, pope Gregor XIII. in 
the year juſt mentioned, called together the chief aſtro- 
nomers of his time, and concerted this correction; and, 
to reſtore the equinoxes to their place, threw out the 
ten days that had been got from the time of the council 


of Nice, and which had ſhifted the fifth of October to 


the fifteenth. He exchanged the lunar cycle for that of 


the epacts; and in order to reſtore the ſpring equinox to 


the Nicene ſtandard, ſubtrated ten days out of the 


month of October in that year (1582), making the fourth 
to be the fifteenth; and by this means the vernal equi- 


- nox has been reſtored to the twenty-firſt of March. 


Moreover, it was endeavoured, by the omifhon of three 


ůüntercalary days in four hundred years, to make the civil 


- -year keep pace with the ſolar for time to come. See CA- 


-  LENDAR. _ e 1 5 
In the her 1700, the error of ten days was grown to ele- 


ven; upon which the proteſtant Kates of Germany, to 


prevent father confuſion, accepted the Gregorian cor- 
rection. See Reformed CALENDAR, and STYLE. 


Vet is even the Gregorian year far from being perſect; 
for we have ſhe wn that, in four centuries, the Julian year | 
- gains three days, one hour, twenty minutes; but it is“ 
only the three days that are kept out in the Gregorian, 
year; ſo that there is ſtill an exceſs of one hour, twenty ; 
minutes, in four centuries, which, in ſeventy-two cen-|! 


turies, amounts to a whole day.“ 
The Gregerian year is now uſed in moſt 


countries of Eu- 


rope. From the difference between this and the Julian 
year ariſes the diſtinction of the old or Julian, and new 


or Gregorian STYLE. 


Year, Egyptian, called alſo the year of Nabonaſſar, on 


account of the EPOCH a of Nabomaſſar, is the ſolar year | 
of 365 days, divided into twelve months, of thirty days 


each, beſides five intercalary days, added at the end. 


The names, &c. of the months are as follow: 1. Thoth.| 
1 Paophi.. 3. Athyr. 4. Chojac. 5 Tybi. 6. Me- 


cheir. 7. Phamenoth. 8. Pharmuthi. 9. Pachon. 10. 


Pauni. 11. Epiphi. 12. Meſori ; beſide the nyrpou ema- 


- YOuEvHts. 


Hence, as the Egyptian year in every four years loſes a 
- whole day of the Julian year, becauſe it neglects the fix}, 


- Hours, which make a leap-day once in four years, its be- 
ginning, in the ſpace of 1460 years, runs through every 
part of the Julian year z which ſpace elapſed, they meet 


again; and, therefore, it is juſtly called the erratic year. | 
And becauſe it returns to the ſame day of the Julian year | 


after 1460 Julian ears, this circle is 
period. See CANICULAR her. 
This year is uſed by Ptolemy, in h 


| ealled the Sothic 


comparing the ancient obſervations with the modern. 
This deſultory form was applied by the Egyptians to civil 
uſes, till Antony and Cleopatra were defeated; and the 
mathematicia 
Ptolemy. 
The ancient 
lib i. Plutarch, in che Life of Numa, and Pliny, lib. 
vii. cap. 48. meaſured their years by the courſe of the 
moon. At firſt, they were only one month, then three, 
then four, like that of the Arcadians; and then fix, like 
that of the people of Acarnania. "Thoſe authors add, 
that it is on this account they reckon ſuch a vaſt number 
of years from the beginning of the world; and that, in 
the hiſtory of their kings, we meet with fome who lived 
| 3000, or 1200 years, b N | 


But Herodotus is ſilent on this point: he only ſays, that | 


the Egyptian year conſiſted of twelve months, as we have 


above reprefented it. Beſides, we learn from Scripture, þ 


that from the times of the flood, the year was compoſed 
of twelve months: Cham, conſequently, and his ſon 


Miſraim, the founder of the Egyptian monarchy, muſt | 
have had that cultom ; and it is no way probable his de- 


ſcendants ſhould alter it. Add, that Plutarch ſpeaks of 
it with great uncertainty, and as no more than a report; 
and Diod. Siculus, as only a conjecture of authors whom 
he does not name; and who, in all probability, might 
have framed this hypotheſis, to reconcile the Molar 
- chronology with that of ſome other nations, 0 
F. Kircher, however, maintains, that beſides the ſolar 
year there were ſome of the nomes, or cantons of Egypt, 
who uſed a lunar one; and that, in the remoteſt ages 


there were ſome who took a revolution of the moon 


that is, a month, for a year; and others, who, finding 
the year too ſhort, made it two. months, others three 


* 


| is Almageſt; ſo that 
the knowledge thereof is of great uſe in aſtronomy, for 


ns and altronomers uſed it till the time of 


Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, 


YEA 


and others four, &c. Oedip. Egypt. tom. ii. p. 282. 
A late author obſerves, that Varro has affirmed of all 
nations, what we have here quoted of the Epyprians 
and adds, that LaQantius takes him to taſk on that ſub- 
jet. We do not know in what places of Varro, or Lac- 
tantius, he has ſeen this: all we can ſay is, that Lactan- 
tius, Divin. Inſt. lib. ili. cap. 13: where he gives Varro's 
opinion, only repreſents him as ſpeaking of the Egyp- 
tians. However, St. Auguſtine, De Civit. Dei, lib. xv. 
cap. 14. ſhews, that the yeers of the patriarchs men- 
tioned in Scripture, are like ours, and not one of ours 
equal to ten of theirs, as, it appears, had been the opi- 
nion of ſome people. ? 
Upon the Egyptians being ſubdued by the Romans, they 
received the Julian year, though with ſome alteration 
for they ſtill retained their ancient months, with the five 
ue, emayoutvat, and, every fourth ger, intercalated an- 
Other day between the 28th and th vt Auguſt.” Add, 
that the beginning of their ver, or the firſt day of the 
month Thoth, anſwered to the 29h of Auguſt of the 
Julian year, or to the 3cth, if it Happened to be leap- 
r ATTN e ir 


This year, thus reformed, and called the fixed Epyptian 
year, was called the anus Atfigcus, as being inftituted 
ſoon after the matte of Am TT SS 
Yrar, ancient Greek, was lunar; conſiſting of 12 montbe, 
which at ſirſt had 30 days apicce, then alternately 30, 
and 29 days, computed from the firſt appearance of the 
new moon; with the addition of an embolifmic month 
of 30 days, evety zd, 5th, 8th, 1ith, r4th, 16th, and 
19th years of a cycle of 19 years; in order to keep the 
new and full moons. to the ſame terms or ſeaſons of the 
Their year commenced with that new moon, the full 
moon of which comes next after the ſummer folftice. / 
The order, &c. of their months was thus: 1. *ExaTc- 
Eatay, containing 29 days. 2, MyTaytitTviey, 30. 3. Bon- 
Opopuwr, 29. 4. Maiuaxthewy, 30. 5. IToave1ev, 29. C. 
IIe, 30. 7. Ta, 29. 8. Arbes ng, 30. 9. 
 EaapnConwy, 30. 10. Mevuxiur,' 30. 11. Oapyihuar, 29. 
1 ] ¶ VV 8 
The Macedonians had other names for their months; ſo 
had the Syro-Macedonians, Smyrnzans, 'Tyrians ; ſo nlſo - 
the Cyprians, Paphians; and fo the Bithynians, 8&c. _ 
VAR, ancient Macedonian, is a lunar year, only differing 
from the Attic, in the names and order of the months; 
the firſt Macedonian month agreeing with the Attic Mæ- 
macterion : as the Macedonian year commenced not at 
the ſummer ſolftice, but at the autumnal equinox. The 
months ſtand thus: T. Ag, 30 days. 2. Anrnaaicg, 29. 
3.  Audovaics, 30. 4. Thegirlog, 29. 5. Aurpog, JO. 6. 
Sarbixog, 29. 7. Aprepudicg, 30. 8. Acud. og, 29. 9. la- 
v8, 30. IC» Aeg. 11. I oprriatos, 30. 12. Trepce- 
„„ a | . 
EAR, medern Macedonian, is a ſolar year, whofe beginning 
is fixed to the firſt of January of the Julian year, with 
which it perfectly agrees. ON. . 
This year was particularly called the Altic year; and the 
inteœrcalary month, after Poſideon, was called IIoctideoiß, 
or latter Pęſideon. TY La 
YEAR, ancient Jewiſh, is a lunar year, 
monly, of eleven 
and 20 d. 4 n 
It was made to agree with the ſolar year, either by the 
adding of 11, and ſometimes 12 days, at the end of the 
year, or by an emboliſmic month.  _ 
The names and quantities of the months ſtand thus: 
1. Nifan, or Abib, 30 days. 2. Jiar, or Zius, 29. 3. 
Siban, or Siwan, 30. 4. Thamuz, or Tamuz, 29. 5 
Ab, 30. 6. Elul, 29. 7. Tiſri, or Ethanim, 39. 8. 
 Marcheſvam, or Bul, 29. 9. Cifleu, 30. 10. Tebeth, 
20. II. Sabat, or Schebeth, 30. 12. Adar, in the em- 
boliſmic year, 30. Adar, in the common year, was but 
20. | | 
Note, in the defeQtive year, Ciſleu was only 29 days; and 
in the redundant year, Marcheſvam was 30. | 
'YEAR, Modern Jewiſh, is likewiſe lunar, conſiſting, in 
common years, of 12 months, but of 13 in emboliſmic 
years; which, in a cycle of 19 years, are the 3d, 6th, 
8th, 11th, 14th, 15th, and 19th. lts beginning is fixed 
to the new moon next after the auturgnal equinox. 
The names, &c. of the months are, 1. Tiſri, containing 
30 days. 2. Marcheſvan, 29. 3. Cifleu, 30. 4. Te- 
beth, 29. 5. Schebeth, 30. 6. Adar, 29. 7+ Veadar, 
in the embolifmic year, 30. 8. Nifan, 30. 9. liar, 29. 
1 30. 11. Thamuz, 29. 12. Ab, 30. 13. 
„ Ful, 29 | 
Year, Hie, is a ſolar year, having its beginning fixed to 
| the beginning of October in the Julian gear; from which 
it only differs in the names of the months, the quantities 
being the ſame; as follows: AT SS 
1. "Iifhrin, anſwering to our October, and containing 31 
1 
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| lung conſiſting, com- 
months, which alternately contain 30 
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days. 


3 


extraordinary. | | 5 
VAR, anomaliſtical. See ANOMALISTICAL. | 
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days. 2. Latter Tiſhrin, containing, like our Novem- 
ber, 30. 3. Canun, 31. 4. Latter Canun, 31. F. Sha- 
bat, 28, or 29 in a leap hear. 6. Adar, 31. 7. Niſan, 
30. 8. Aiyar, 31. 9. Haziram, 30. 10. Tamuz, 31. 
11, Ab, 31. 12. Elul, 30. | | 


12 months of 30 days each, with 5 intercalary days added 
at the end. e | 
The months are as follow: 1. Aſrudia meh. 2. Ardi- 
haſcht meh. 3. Cardi meh. 4. Thir meh. 5. Merded 
meh. 6. Schabarir meh. 7. Mehar meh. 8. Aben 
meh. 9. Adar meh. 10. Di meh. 11. Behen meh. 
12. Affirer meh. e | . | 
This year is called the yezdegerdic year, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the fixed ſolar year, called the gelalean year, which 
the Perſians began to uſe in the year 1079, and which 
was formed by an intercalation made fx or ſeven times in 

| four years, and then once every fifth year.” ey 
The yezdegerdic year, it may be obſerved, is the ſame 
with Nabonaffar's year, differing from it only in the names 
of the months, and the commencement of the epocha ; 


for whereas the Nabonaſſarean began on Feb. 26, this 


began on June 16. As to the gelalean' year, it is abſo- 
lutely the beſt and juſteſt of all the civil years yet invent- 
ed, as being found, by calculation, to keep the ſolſtices 
and equinoxes preciſely to the ſame days, and anſwerinp 


very accurately to the ſolar motions ; which no other ci- 


vil hear does, not even the Gregorian, for want of ſo 
commodious an intercalation. 323 nog Les. 
Feax, Arabic, Mehometan, and Turki/h, called alſo the 
year of the HEGIRA, is a lunar year, equal to 354 days, 
$ hours, and 48 minutes, and conſiſting of 12 months, 

which contain, alternately 30, and 29 days. 
Though fometimes it contains 13 months; the names, 


Ia, 29. 5. Jomada, 30. 6. Latter Jomada, 29. 7. 


 Rajab, 30. 8. Shaaban, 29. 9. Ramadan, 36. 10. 


Sbawal, 29. 11. Dulkaadah, 30. 12. Dulheggia, 29; 


and in the emboliſmic year 30 An intercalary day is | 
added every 2d, 5th, 7th, jcth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21ſt, 


24th; 26th, 29th, in a cycle of 29 years. 


from its firſt appearance after conjunction. 
Year, Ethiopic, is à ſolar hear perfectſy agreeing with the 
Actiac, except in this, that the names of the month are 


different. It commences with the Egyptian year, on the | | 


"29th of Auguſt of the Julian year. 


Its months are, 1. Maſcaram. 2. Tykympt. 3. Hy- ; 
dar. 4. Tyſhas. 5. Tyr. 6. Jacatil. 7. Magabit. | 
8. Mijazia. 9. Ginbat. 10. Syne. 11. Hamel. 12. 


Hahaſe. Intercalary days 5. 


VAR, Afian.' See AcTIAN, and Egyptian Tan 


YraR, Aitic. See Macedonian YEAR. 
VAR, Canicular. See CaNICULAR. | 
YeaR, Yezdegerdic. See Perſian YEAR. 
YEAR, Gelalcan. See Per/ian YEAR. | 


YEAR, Nabonaſſar's. See Egyptian Year, and Nano-| 


NASSAR. _. . | 
YEAR, ſabbatic, annus ſabbaticus, among the ancients, was 


every ſeventh hear; during which, the Jews let their | 


lands he at reſt. Levit. xxv. 8. 


very ſeventh ſabbatic year, i. e. every 49th year, was | 


called the year of JUBILEE; and held with ſolemnity 


YEAR, climacleric. See CLIMACTERIC,. 
YEAR, emergent. See EMERGENT. 
YEAR, enneatical. See ENNEATICAL. 
YraR, holy. See Hol v. | 
YEAR, Platonic, or great. See PLATONIC. 


YEAR of the Hegira. See HEGIRa, and Arabic YEAR. | 
New YEAR's day, or the day wherein the year commences, | 


has always been very different, in different nations; and 
yet in all has been held in great veneration. 


Among the Romans, the firſt and laſt day of the year | 


were conſecrated to Janus; on which account it was, 
that they repreſented him with two faces. 
Jo them we owe the ceremony of wiſhing an happy new 
year; which appears to be very ancient. Before the firſt 
day was ſpent, they not only viſited and complimented 


each other, but alſo preſented ſtrenæ, and offered vows | 


to the gods for the preſervation of each other. 


Lucian repreſents it as a practice of a very ancient ſtand- | 


ing, even in his time ; and refers it to Numa. ehe 
Ovid intimates the ſame ceremony, in the beginning of 
his Faſti : A | | na 
 Poftera lux oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete : 
'* Nunc dicenda bono ſunt bona verba die. 


| And Pliny more expreſly, lib. xxviii. cap. 1. Primum 


— 


YEAR, * is a ſolar year, of 365 days, conſiſting of b 


Kc. whereof are as follow: 1. Muharram, containing | 
3? days. 2. Saphar, 29. 3. Rabia, 30. 4. Latter Ra- 


| to expreſs any product of their operations, which may 


v E A 


anni incipientis diem lætis pretationibus inbicem fauftum 
ominautur. * 95 763 Yi 


The civil, or legal YEAR, in England, formerly commenced 
on the day of the Annunciation, i. e. on the 25th diy of 
March'; though the hiſtorical year began on the day of 
the Circumcition, i. e. the firlt of January, on which 
day the German and Italian year alſo begins. 0 
Stow obſerves, that William the Conqueror having been 
crowned on the firſt of January, that thenceforth became 
the firſt of the year for hiflorians, &c. though, in all 


ing, which began the 25th of March: 
The part of the year between thoſe two terms was uſually 
expreſſed both ways, as 1748-9, or 174*. But by the 
act for a'tering the ſtyle, the civil year now Commences 
with January 1. See New STYLE. Oy 
Since the Conqueror, the king's patents, charters, pro- 
clamations, &c. are uſually dated by the year of the 
king's reign. 5 2 5 | 
The chvich, as to her ſolemn ſervice, begins the year o 
the firſt Sunday in Advent, which is always that next 
St. Andrew's day, or the zoth of November. 
The Jews, as moſt other nations of the Faſt, had a civil 
dear, which commenced with the new moon in Septem- 


the new moon in March. 


the children of Iſrael out of Egypt. For that happen- 
ing in the month of Akin, aiterwards caled Nis AR, 
this month was for this reaſon reckoned the firſt month 
of the-year, in all eccleſiaſtical matters. Before this pe- 
riod Tiſti was reckoned the commencement of the year, 
becauſe it was thought that the world was created and 
firſt began at the time of the autumnal equinox. And 
for this reaſon the Jews do ſtill in their æra of the cre=- 
ation of the world, as well as in their ra of contracts, 
compute the beginning of the year from the firſt of 'Tiſri, 
and al” their bills, and bonds, and all other civil acts 
and contracts, are ſtill dated among them according to, 


3 | the ſame computation; and from this month alſo they 
The months commence not from the real new moon, but | | 


began all their jubilees, and ſabbatical years. And, 
therefore, although their eccleſiaſtical year began fiom 
Niſan, and all their feſtivals were computed from it, yet 
their civil year was ſtill reckoned from Tifri, and the firit 


more ſolemn celebration of it the feaſt of trumpets 
ſeems to have been appointed. eres 

The French hear, during the reigns of the Merovingian 
race, began on the day whereon the troops were review- 
ed; which was the firſt day of March. Under the Car- 


tween the 22d of March, and the 25th of April. The 
eccleſiaſtical year in France begins on the firſt Sunday of 
Advent. But for the civil, Charles IX. appointed, in 
1564, that for the future it ſhould commence on the firſt 
of. Januarys 1 8 Fas 


enters Aries. The Perfians in the month anſwering to 


gin it with the firſt moon in March. The Brachmans 
begin it with the new mcon in April; on which day they 
hold a feaſt called ſamwat. ſarad:; pauduga, q. d. feaſt of 
New-year's day. The Mexicans, according to d'Acoſta, 


begin to grow green: their year conſiſts of eighteen 
months, having twenty days cach, which make three 


even any ſervice at the temples. Alvarez relates much 
the ſame of the Abyſſinians; who begin their year on 
the 26th of Auguſt, and have five idle days at the end, 
which they call pagomen. At Rome there are two ways 
of computing the hear; the one beginning at the Nati- 
vity of our Lord: this the notaries uſe, dating a Nativi- 
tate. The other on the 25th of March, on occaſion of 
the Incarnation ; and it is by this the bulls are dated, 
anno Incarnationis. The Greeks begin their year of the 
world from the firſt of September. „ : 

Years are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the epockas 
whence they are numbered: thus, years of our Lord, are 
thoſe reckoned from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. Nears of 


the world, are thoſe elapſed fince the creation. Mars 
of Rome, of the Hegira, of Nabonaſſar, &c, See the 


CHAs, 


YEAR is alſo a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 


ſerve as a medicine, whether internally or externally. ' 
| Yuan 
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civil affairs, they retained the ancient manner of accounts | 


ber; and an eccleßaſtical year, which commenced from 


The month Tisgi, which began about the time of the 
autumnal equinox, was the firit month of the Jewiſn 
gear, till it was changed at the time of the coming up of 


day of that month was their new year's day: and for the 


lovingians it began on Chriſtmas-day; and, under the 
_ Capetians, on Eaſter-day; which, therefore, varied be- 


The Mahometans begin their jear the minute the fun 


our June. The Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, be- 


begin the year on our 23d of February, when the leaves 


hundred and ſixty days; the remaining fice days are ſpent 
in mirth, and no buſineſs is ſuffered to be done, nor 


difference between theſe years, under the article Eyo- 
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YEAR and Day, in Law, &c. is a time that determines a 
right in many caſes, and is in ſome an uſucaption, and 
in others a preſcription. 5 2 
Thus, in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner, procla- 
mation being made, challenge it not within a year and 
day, it is forfeit. In like manner is the year and day 


given in caſes of appeal, of deſcent, of Foy 
of non-claim upon a fine, or writ of right, of th 
of a man ſore bruiſed, or wounded ; of protections, eſ- 


ſoins in reſpect of the king's ſervice; of a wreck, and 


on many other occaſions. 8 

YEAR, day, and waſte, annus, dies, & vaſtum, is a part of 
the king's prerogative, whereby he challenges the profits 
of the lands and tenements of perſons attainted for 
petit-treaſon, or felony, for the ſpace of a year and a 


day; whoſoever is lord of the manor to which they be- 


long. I 5 ha ih 

Formerly the king had only a liberty of committing waſte 
on the lands of felons, by pulling down their houſes, 
extirpating their gardens, ploughing their meadows, and 


cutting down their woods. But this tending greatly to | 


the prejudice of the 2 it was agreed in the reign 
of Henry I. that the 

land for one year and a day, in lieu of the deſtruction he 
was otherwiſe at liberty to commit: and, therefore, 
Magna Charta provides, that the king ſhall only hold 
ſuch lands for a year and a day, and then reſtore them to 


the lord of the fee; without any mention made of ware. | 


But the ſtatute 17 Edw. II. de prerogativa regts, ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, that the king ſhall have his year, day, and 


waſte, and not the year and day inſtead of waſtez which | 


' fir Edward Coke, and the author of the Mirror, before 


him, very juſtly look upon as an encroachment, though | 


a very ancient one, of the royal prerogative. 

This year, day, and waſic, are now uſually compounded 
for; but otherwiſe they regularly belong to the crown: 
and, after their expiration, the land would naturally 


have deſcended to the heir, (as in gavel-kind tenure it | 


{till does) did not its fecdal quality intercept ſuch deſcent, 
and give it by way of eſcheat to the lord. 
l in net 
Year-books, in Law, See REporTsS. 


 Fflate for YEARS, in Law, is a contract for the poſſeſſion 
ol lands or tenements, for ſome determinate period: and | 
it happens when a man letteth them to another for the | 
term of a certain number of years, agreed upon be- | 
| tween the leſſor and the leſſee, and the leſſee enters 


thereon. 


If the leaſe be but for half a year, or a quarter, or any | 


_ Jeſs time, this lefſee is reputed as a leſſee or tenant for 


years, and is ſo ſtyled in ſome legal proceedings: a year | 


being the ſhorteſt term which the law in this caſe takes 
notice of. An eſtate of this kind, even for a thouſand 
years, is only a chattel, and reckoned 
| ſonal eſtate; and, therefore, a leaſe 


not. | | | 9.4 
With regard to emblements, or profits of land ſowed by 


tenant for years, there is this difference between him 
and tenant for life: that where the term of tenant for 


years depends upon a certainty, as if he holds from Mid- 
| ſummer for ten years, and in the laſt year ſows a crop of 


corn, and if it is not ripe and cut before Midſummer, | 


the end of his term, the landlord ſhall have it ; for the 


- tenant knew the expiration of his term, and therefore it | 
was his own folly to ſow what he never could reap the 


profits of. But where the leaſe for years depends upon 
an uncertainty z as, upon the death of the leflor, being 


bimſelf only tenant for life, or being a huſband ſeiſed in 

right of his wife ; or if the term of years be determin- | 
able upon a life or lives: in all theſe caſes, the eftate for | | | . e 
When the operation is finiſhed, the caſk, in order to pre- 


| yours not being certainly to expire at a time foreknown, 


but merely by the act of God, the tenant or his ex- 
ecutors ſhall have the emblements in the ſame manner as 


a tenant for life or his executors ſhall be intitled thereto, 
But not ſo, if it determine by the act of the party him- 
ſelf; as if tenant for years does any thing that amounts 

to a forfeiture z in which caſe the emblements ſhall go 
to the leſſor, and not to the leſſee, who hath determined 

his eſtate by his own default. 
p-. 140, &c. | 


YEARN, in Hunting, Ggnifies to bark, as beagles pro- | 


perly do, at their prey. 

YEARNING. See Ea&NiING. 

YEAST, YEesT, or BARM, the foam or flower of beer, or 
other liquor in FERMENTATION, 2 
The yea/? of beer is uſed for a leaven or ferment in the 


making of bread : as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very | 


_ conſiderably in a little time, and to make it much hghter, 
. ſofter, and more delicate, 
of it, it renders the bread bitter. 
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or claim, 
the death 


Blackſt. Com. vol. ii. | 


+ 


ing ſhould have the profits of the | 


Black. Com. | 


Pr of the per-| 
or years may be . 
made to commence in futuro, though a leaſe for life can- | | | | 

yo 9 houts. In about two days, ſuch a degree of fermenta- 
tion will have taken place, as to give the mixture the ap- 


— 


But when there is too much | 


the forementioned degree of warmth. 


YELLOW, a bright coLouk, 


YE L 


The ute bf heat in bread is but of late ſtanding among 
us ; it is not above a century ſince the avarice of the 
bakers firſt introduced it ; and then it was only done by 
ſtealth. 'Though Pliny witneſſes it to have been uſed by 
the ancient Gauls. | 
The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a decree of the 
24th of Maich, 1688, ſolemnly maintained it noxious 
to the health of the people; yet even that cenſure could 
not prevent its progreſs. _ RE i 
Common ale-yeaſ? may be kept freſh and fit for uſe ſeve- 
ral months, by the following method : put a quantity of 
it into a cloſe canvas bag, and gently ſqueeze out the 
moiſture in a ſcrew-preſs, till the remaining matter be ag 
firm and ſtiff as clay. | | 
In this ſtate it may be cloſe packed up in a tight caſk, 
for ſecuring it from the air; and will keep freſh, ſound, 
and fit for uſe for a long time. | | 
his is a ſecret that,might be of great uſe to the brewers 


and diſtillers here, who, though they employ very large 


quantities of yeaf?, ſeem to know no method of preſerving 
it, or raiſing nurſeries of it; for want of which they ſuſtain 
a very conliderable loſs; whereas the brewers in Flan- 
ders make a very great advantage of ſupplying the malt- 
diſtillers of Holland with yea, which is rendered laſt- 
ing, and fit for carriage, by this eaſy expedient. Shaw's 
Lectures, p. 195. „„ e 2616 
Mr. Henry has repeatedly prepared an artificial yeaſt, by 
impreguating flour and water with fixed air, with which 
he has made very good bread, without the aſſiſtance of 
any other ferment : and he propoſes this method of pro- 
curing freſh fermented bread at ſea. _ 1 
The proceſs is as follows: boil flour and water together 
to the conſiſtence of treacle; when the mixture is be- 
come cold, fill a ſmall caſk with it. This caſk is to be 
filled up in the manner repreſented in Tab. III. Pneuma- 
tics, fig. 56. and deſcribed under PYRMoNT water, for 


the impregnation of water with fixed air; and the pro- 


ceſs is to be conducted in a ſimilar way, except that the 
calk is to be agitated, as often as the mixture riſes to 
about two-thirds of the capacity of the funnel &; and 


after each agitation, which ſhould continue during ſeve- 


ral minutes, the unabſorbed air is to be let out, by with- 
drawing the plug from the orifice m, till that part of the 

mixture which remained in the funnel has returned into 
the caſk. The orifice at i ſhould alſo be larger than is 
neceſſary in the other operation, on account of the ſupe- 


rior viſcidity of the mixture. When, after repeated agi- 


tation, the mixture, which has aſcended into the funnel, 

does not ſubſide into the caſk, it may be ſuppoſed inca- 

8 of abſorbing more air. VF 
our the mixture, thus ſaturated, into one or more large 


bottles, or narrow-mouthed jars; cover it over looſely 
_ «vith paper, and upon that lay a flate or board with a 


weight to keep it fteady. Place the veſſel in a ſituation, 
where the thermometer will ſtand from 70 to 809, and 
ſtir up the mixture two or three times in twenty-four 


pearance of yeaſ7. 


With the eat in this ſtate, and before it has acquired a 


thoroughly vinous ſmell, mix the quantity of flour in- 


\ tended for bread, in the proportion of ſix pounds of flour 
to a quart of the yea/?, and a ſufficient portion of warm 
water. Knead them well together in a proper veſſel, and 


covering it with a cloth, let the dough ſtand for twelve 
hours, or till it appears to be ſufficiently fermented, 1a - 
t is then to be 
formed into loaves and baked. A US 
Mr. Henry adds, that perhaps the yea/? would be more 
perfect, it a decoction of malt were uſed inſtead of ſim- 
ple water. | _ © | 
vent its contracting a diſagreeable taint, ſhould be well 
waſhed. Henry's Account of a Method of preſerving 
Water at Sea, &c. p. 26. 1781. "i 


YELION, a word uſed by ſome of the barbarous writers 


to expreſs glaſs. | | 
reflecting the moſt light of 
any after white. | : eee 
The word is formed from the Italian gialla, or the Ger- 
man geel, which ſignifies the ſame; or from the Latin 

albanus, bright, gay. | 


There are divers yellow ſubſtances that become white, 


upon wetting and drying them again ſeveral times in the 


ſun : ſuch as wax, linen-cloth, &c. See BLEACHING. 


And the ſame bodies, if they be already white, and con- 


tinue a long time in the air without being wetted, turn 
ellow. 
Paper and ivory, applied near the fire, become ſucceſ- 
ſively yellow, red, and black, Silk, when turned yellow, 
is * — again with the fumes of ſulphur. 
FFC | | Y]LLOW, 
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Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, though Weide py | 
Woollen cloth, impregnated with a ſolution of alum and 


— 


bordering on gold. This wood, called pusrick, is a 
ſpecies of mulberry-tree, of a deep ſulphur-yel/ow colour, 
which it readily gives out both to water and ſpirit. The | 


riſhable in the air. This is called cotinus coriaria or Ve- | © 
nice 8 u MACH. 1 10 


Mr. Hellot obſerves, in his Art de Teindre, that all 


cover a flight aſtringency, as the leaves of the almond, 


tity of alum makes theſe ye/lows approach to the elegant 


dye to wool or woollen cloth that has been previouſſy 
boiled with a ſolution of alum and tartar. WELD in 
particular affords a fine yellow, and is commonly made 
uſe of for this purpoſe by the dyers. There is, indeed, 
no colour for which we have ſuch plenty of materials as | 


after the firſt riſing of the. ſap in ſpring 
wild patience, &c. (ſee LEAF) yield durable ye{lows, more 
or leſs beautiful, according to the length of time that 
the boiling is continued, and the proportions of alum | 


inclines them to an orange: and that if the roots, barks, 
or leaves, be too long boiled, the yellow proves tarniſhed, 
and acquires ſhades of brown. Neumann's Chemical | 
Works, by Lewis, p. 384. 434. See WELD. 
The Chineſe are famous for their ye/lows in dying, which | 
never change with waſhing. They make this dye of 
the flowers of the acacia, in a manner in which we! 
might uſe ſeveral of our productions to great advan- | 
tage. | 3 78 
I It i thus : they gather the flowers before they are per- | 


YEL 


colours. ; 


For the fineſt yellows, they Grſt boil the cloth, or ſtuff, 


lour with the weld, or wold. 


tartar, acquires on being boiled with the watery decoc- 
tion, an elegant, but not _ durable orange yellow or 
gold-coloured dye. It is rarely made uſe of by the dyers 
on account of its price and the periſhableneſs of its co- 
Jour. . Wb e 
There is alſo an Indian wood that gives a yellow colour 


watery decoction dyes prepared woollen of a very dura- 


ble orange ye/low : the colour is imbibed by the cloth in 
a moderate warmth, without boiling. © . 


The ſuſtet or fujtel of the French is a yellow wood or | 


root, very different from our fuſtick : it gives a fine 
orange dye to woollen, but the colour is extremely pe- 


The leaves of many kinds of herbs and trees give a yellow 


for yellow. X 


leaves, barks, and roots, which on being chewed, diſ- 


peach, and pear-trees, aſh-bark 1 nt that taken off 
9 


and tartar in the preparatory liquor: that a large quan- 


yellow of weld : that if the tartar is made to prevail, it 


fectly ripe, and dry them in an earthen veſſel over a gen- 


tle heat, till they criſp up in the manner of tea- leaves; : 


they then add to them the ripe ſeeds of the ſame tree in 
different proportions ; and then boiling them in river 
water with alum, they give the yellow in any degree that 
they pleaſe. . : ie 


the roets of | Cloth and filk may be dyed green with indigo; but they 


YEL 


der, are made the golden yellow, Aurora, panſy, nacarate, 
 Tfabella, and chamois der ; which Low all' caſts or 
in alum and pot- aſhes, or tartar z and then give the co- Mr. Peter Woulfe has given the following receipt for 
| making the yellow dye: take half an ounce of powdered 
indigo, and mix it in a high glaſs veſſel, with two 
_ ounces of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, which ſhould be previ- 


ouſly diluted with eight ounces of water, for preventing 
the indigo's being ſet on fire by the ſpirit ; becauſe two 
ounces and a half of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre will ſet fire to 
half an ounce of indigo: let the mixture ſtand for a 
week, and then digeſt it in a ſand-heat for an hour or 


more, and add four ounces more of water to it; filter 


the ſolution, which will be of a fine yellow colour. If 


the indigo be digeſted twenty-four hours after the ſpirit 
of nitre is poured upon it, it will froth and boil over; 


but, aſter ſtanding about a week, it has not that pro- 
perty. | 2 
One part of the ſolution of indigo in the acid of nitre, 
mixed with four or five parts of water, will dye ſilk or 
cloth of the paleſt ye//ow colour, or of any ſhade to the 
deepeſt, and that by letting them boil more or leſs in the 
colour. The addition of alum is uſeful, as it makes the 


colour more laſting : according as the ſolution boils away, 


more water muſt be added. None of the colour in the 
operation ſeparates from the water, but what adheres to 
the ſilk or cloth; and conſequently. this colour goes far 
„ Tt, — 15 | 7 

Cochineal, Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear, and — 


other colouring ſubſtances treated in this manner, wi 
all dye ſilk and wool of a yellow colour. | . 
The indigo which remains undiſſolved in making Saxon 


BLUE, and collected by filtration, if digeſted with ſpirit 
of nitre, dyes ſilk and wool of all ſhades of brown, in- 
clining to a yell. LN | 


muſt firſt be boiled in the yellow dye, and then in the 
blue. Phil. Tranf, vol. Ixi. part 1. p. 129, &c. See 
Drying. * | INE Ps 88 85 

Painters and enamellers make their ye//ow of maſſicot, or, 
as ſome write it, maſticot, which is ceruſs raiſed to a 
yellow colour by the fire; or with yellow oker. Limners 


and illuminers make it with ſaffron, and French berries, 


orcanette, &c. 


Mr. Boyle tells us a moſt beautiful je/low may be pro- 


cured by taking good quick-ſilver, and three or four times 
its weight of oil of vitriol, drawing off, in a glaſs re- 
tort, the ſaline menſtruum from the metalline liquor, till 
there remains a dry ſnow-white calx at the bottom : on 


pouring a large quantity of fair water on this, the colour 
changes to an excellent light yellow. 5 
He ſays he fears this colour is too coſtly to be uſed by 


painters, and he does not know how it would agree with 


every pigment, eſpecially oil colours. Works abr. vol. ii. 


p-. 91. See VITRIOL. | Tn Hh 
Branton obſerves, that it was anciently the cuſtom to 
paint a man's door yel/ow, and ſtrew his houſe with ſalt, 
to declare him a traitor to his king. i 
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They have three kinds of yellow, which they diſtin-[VEL Low, or French berries. See AV1GNON, and Lycium. 
_ guiſh by the names of Ngo-hoang, king-heang, and hoang|YELLOw fever. See Burning Bilious FEVER. my 


alone. YELL Ow-hammer, in Ornithology, the name of a very com- Fe 
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The Hoang, or pale yellow, is made of the ſame ingre- 


tincture of Braſil wood: this brings it to the fine ſtrong 


that they can tell by the taſte of water whether it will or 


The firſt of theſe is the brigheſt yellow ; to dye five or | 


fix ells of ſilk of this colour, they uſe a pound of the 


flowers of the acacia, about two ounces of the ſeeds, and 


four ounces of alum. | 


The king-hoang is ſomewhat deeper yellow ; 'to dye this, * 


they uſe the ſame ingredients in the ſame proportion as 
in the former caſe; and when the ſilk is dry from the 
dipping in this, they give it a ſecond dipping in a flight 


yellow we ſee. | 

dients as the firſt, only inſtead of four ounces of alum 
greatly preferable to any other, for the extracting of theſe 
colours; but even in that there is great difference, ſome 
doing the buſineſs much better than others. 

The Chineſe are ſo expert in judging on this occaſion, 


will not do; and if it taſte faint they know it is faulty ; 


but they dip the pieces twice into it inſtead of once, and 


then the colour ſueceeds well. 

The flowers of the acacia, when they have been prepared 
by roaſting in this manner, may be kept all the year 
round, and employed in dying as occaſion requires, only 
there is to be longer boiling for the dried flowers than 
the freſh ones; and it is always ſound that the freſh 
flowers give the brighteſt colour. Obf. ſur les Contum. 
de PAſie, p. 254. 5 | 


Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixed. With | 


yellow, madder red, and goat's-hair prepared with mad- 


| they put in but three ounces : river-water is found to be 


a Vol. IV. N? 406. 


mon Engliſh bird, called by authors emberiza lutea; and 


by Linnæus EMBERIZ A citrinella; and by ſome hortu- 
lanus; by others luteus; and by others chloreus. . 


The bill is of a duſky hue; the crown of the bead is of 
a pleaſant pale yellow; in ſome almoſt plain, in others 
ſpotted with brown; the hind part of the neck is tinged 
with green; the chin and throat are y-/low ; the breaſt is 


marked with an orange-red ; the belly gelle; the leſſer 


coverts of the wings are green; the others duſFy, edged 
with ruſt colour; the back of the ſame colours ; the 
rump of a ruſty red; the quiil-feathers duſcy, edged on 


their exterior ſides with yellowiſh green; the tail is a 
little forked; the middle feathers are brown; the 


two middlemoſt edged on both fides with green, the 


others on their exterior ſides only; the interior ſides of 
the two outmolt feathers are marked obliquely near their 


ends with white. | 

This ſpecies makes a large flat neſt on the ground, near 
a buſh or hedge, of moſs, dried roots, and horſe-hair; 
it lays ſix eggs, of a white colour, with dark pyrple 
veins; and in winter frequents our farm-yards with other 
ſmall birds. Pennant, * | | | | 
There is beſide this another kind, which is much ſmaller 


and of a browner colour on the back \ thi#ds calls * 


ſome authors z2IvoLo. 


YELLOW jaundice, in Medicine. See JAUNDICE. 
YELLOW, king's, is a pure ORPLIMENT, or arſenic coloured 


with ſulphur, uſed for painting inoil and varniſh; of an ex- 


treme bright colour, and when good a true ye/low : when 


Ss 


uſed alone, it will fland well; but mixed with white lead, 


. es 


/ 


YEO. 


and ſeveral other pigments, its colour flies or changes. It | 


is ſometjmes mixed with blue pigments to form a green 
colour, This pigment may be prepared by mixing ſul- 
phur and arſenic by ſublimation : taking of arſenic pow- 
dered, and flowers of ſulphur, in the proportion of 
twenty parts of the firſt to one of the ſecond, and put- 
ting them into a ſublimer, and Wee them in a ſand- 
heat by means of a furnace particularly adapted to the 

urpoſe, When the operation is completed, the king's 


yellow will be found in the upper part of the glaſs, which | 


muſt be ſeparated with care from any foul parts adher- 
ing to it in the glaſs, and levigated into an uniform pow- 
der. It may be alſo obtained from common orpiment by 
ſubliming it in the ſame manner. This pigment may be 
rendered warmer, or more inclined to orange, by increaſ- 


ing the proportion of the ſulphur; and vice verſa. Hand- 


mai to the Arts, vol. i. p. 17. 
ITI. Low, Naples. See GLALLOLINO, 
Y E1.1.0W ochre. See OCHRE. 
YELL OW-berry wa/h is a ſolution o 
berries in water; and may be prepared by boiling a pound 
of the berries in a gallon. # | water with half an ounce 
of alum, in a pewter veſſel, and filtering the fluid; and 
by evaporating the fluid in the boiler till the colour ap- 
ears to be of the requiſite degree of ſtrength 


This is uſed as a waſhing colour in water-painting : it 


will ſtand extremely well, and being more diluted or laid 
on thicker, will, in conſe 
a variety of ſhades. 
YELLOW waſh of ſaffron. See Tinfure of SAFFRON. 
YELLow waſh of turmeric. See TURMERIC 
YELLOWS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the ſame 
that called jaundice in man. | 538 
There are two kinds of it, the yellow, and the black. 
The yellows is a very frequent diſorder, ſay the farriers, 
ariſing from obſtructions in the gall-pipe, or the little 
_ ducts opening into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid or 
gritty matters lodged therein, or a fulneſs or compreſ- 
ſion of the neighbouring blood-veſſels; by means where- 


with 


of, the matter that ſhould be turned into gall, is taken 


up by the vein, and carried into the maſs of blood; 
which it tinctures ye//ow : ſo that the eyes, inſide of the 
lips, and other parts of the m 
the colour, appear yellow.  _ | | 
The effect whereof is, that a horſe will be dull, heavy, 
and low-ſpirited ; eaſily jaded by the leaſt labour or ex- 
ereciſe, &c.. n „„ | 2-4 
_ YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the plebeians 
of England; next in order to the genty. 
The yeomen are properly the freeholders, who have land 
of their own; ſo called from the Saxon gemane, or ge- 
man, common, | 2 | 
The word yongman is uſed for ye | 
Hen. VIII. and in old deeds it is ſometimes alſo written 
Jeman, which, in the German, ſignifies any-d . 
According to fir Thomas Smith, a yeoman is a free- 


born Engliſhman, who can lay out of his own free- 


land in yearly revenue to t 


he ſum of forty ſhillings 
ſterling. „ „„ 


The ye2manry of England are capable of holding lands of | 


their own to a good value; are adjudged capable of cer- 
tain offices, as conſtables, church-wardens, jury-men; 
and are alſo to vote in elections to parliament, and to 
ſerre in the army, and do any other act, where the law 
rcquires one that is probus et legalis homo. „ 
The geomen were famous, in ancient times, for military 
valour, being particularly expert at the management of 
the bow; whence the 1 
mee. | | | 
In many caſes, the law conceives a better opinion of the 
yeomanry that occupy lands, than of tradeſmen, artifi- 
0008, NC: | ED 5 1 
By a ſtatute, 2 Hen. IV. it is enacted, that no yroman 
ſhall take or wear a livery of any lord, upon pain of im- 
priſonment, and a fine at the king's pleaſure. 
_ YEOMAN is alſo a title of office in the king's houſhold, of 
a a middleplace or rank between a gentleman and a groom. 
Such are the yeoman of the buttery ; yeoman of the ſcul- 
lery; yeomen of the wine-cellar, ewry, wood-yard, &c. 
There are alſo the yeoman of the mouth, ycoman of the 
kitchen, yeomen-porters, &c. 8 
 WeroMAN, in e an oſſicer under the boatſwain 


or gunner of a ſhip of war, uſually charged with the 
ge, account, and diſtribution of their reſpeCtive | 


ſtowa 
ſtores. 
YEOMEN warders, See WARDERS of the Tower, 
YLEOMEN of the guard, properly called yeomen of the guard 
of the king's body, were ancicntly two hundred and fifty 
men, of the beſt rank under gentry, and of larger ſta- 
ture than ordinary; every one being required to be fix 


fect high, 


f the gum of the French | 


quence of its tranſparency, give 


outh capable of ſhewing| 


oman in the ſtatute 33 | 


nfantry was compoſed chieſly of | 


At preſent there are but one hundred yeomen in conſtant 
duty, at 391. 115. 3d. per annum each; eight of whom 
are called uſhers, who have 104. per annum each more 
than the other yeomen ; and ſeventy more not on duty; 
and as one of the hundred dies, his place is ſupplied out 
of the ſeventy. en 224% 3323-2 
The officers are a captain, who has 1000). per annum, 
a lieutenant at 5ool. per annum, an enſign at 3ool. and 
four exons at 150/. per annum each; a ſecretary, and 
clerk of the checque at 1507. per annum. | 
Their origin is traced to the year 1485, when king Henry 
VII. aſcending the throne, immediately after his coro- 
nation, inſtituted a guard of fifty archers, to attend him 
and his ſucceſſors. They were probably then, as they 
are now, called the yeomen of the guard. | 
It is obſerved, that this is the firſt inſtance of any eſta- 
bliſhed or permanent military guard in England : its 
kings, till that time, except in times of war and inſur- 
rection, contenting themſelves with the guard of their 
proper domeſtics and retinue. And. Hiſt. Com. vol. i. 
o | 
Frey go clad after the manner of king Henry the 
Eighth's times. They formerly had diet as well as wages, 
when in waiting; but this was taken off in the reign of 
- queen Anne, 98 
Their attendance is on the ſovereign's perſon, both at 
home and abroad; and they have a room allotted for 
them only, called the guard-chamber. | 
The officers and yeomen are at the diſpoſal of the captain; 
but the captain is at the appointment of the king. 
YEOMAN of the ſalt ores. See ACATERY. | 
YERKING, in the Manege, is when a horſe ſtrikes with 
his hind legs, or flings and kicks back with the whole 
| hind quarters; ſtretching out the two legs nearly toge- 
ther, and even to their full extent. See EPARE R. 
YERV A-mora, in Botany. See BoszA. | 
LET. See ERAGT. Ro To ip pri oe | eg 
YETTUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the writ- 
ers of the middle ages, to a ſpecies of marble of a deep 
red ; which was uſed by ſome as a touch-ſtone. 
YEVA charrum, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by the 
people of the Eaſt Indies to a kind of litharge; which is 
very common in that part of the world, and is ſaid to 
be made partly from lead and partly from zinc.  _ 
It is leſs heavy than our yellow litharge, and of a paler 
colour. It is uſed as a cauſtic in all the occaſions of ſur- 
gery there. | | | 
YEW, taxus, in Botany, a genus of the dioecia monadel- 
phia claſs. Its characters are theſe : the male flowers are 
for the moſt part produced on ſeparate trees from thoſe 
with the fruit; they have neither empalement nor pe- 
tals, but the germ 1s like a four-leaved cover; they have 
a great number of ſtamina, which are joined at the bot- 
tom in a column longer than the gem, terminated by 
depreſſed ſummits, having obtuſe borders, and eight 
points opening on each ſide their baſe, and caſting their 
farina. The female flowers are like the male, having no 
empalement nor petals, but having an oval acute- pointed 
germen, but no ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; 
the germen becomes a berry lengthened from the re- 
ceptacle, globular at the top, covered by a proper coat 
at bottom, open at the top, full of juice, of a red co- 
lour, including one oblong oval ſeed, whoſe top without 
the berry is prominent. Linnæus enumerates two ſpe- 


cies. | 8 
We have but one ſpecies, which grows naturally in Eng- 
land; and is of great uſe in gardens to form hedges for 
the ſhelter of exotic plants. They are but of flow 

rowth, yet in time arrive to a great ſize. The timber 
1s greatly eſteemed for many uſes. Rs : 

They may be eaſily propagated by ſowing their berries in 

autumn, as ſoon as they are ripe, upon a 2 bed of 

undunged ſoil, covering them about the thickneſs of half 
an inch with the ſame earth. In the ſpring the bed muſt 


be cleared from weeds, and in a dry ſeaſon refreſhed with 


water, The plants, when they come up, ſhould alſo be 
kept always clear from weeds. After remaining in this 
bed for two years, they ſhould be removed in October 
into a ſpot of freſh ae, ſoil, and planted in beds 
about four or five feet wide, in rows about a foot aſun- 
der, and fix inches from each other; laying mulch upon 
the ſurface of the ground about their roots, and watering 
them in dry weather till they have taken root. From 
' theſe beds, where they may remain two or three years, 
they ſhould be removed in autumn into a nurſery, and 
placed in rows at the diſtance of three feet, and at the 
diſtance of eighteen inches from one another: when they 
have continued three or four years in the nurſery, they 
may be tranſplanted into the ground where they are to 
remain; removing them in autumn into very dry ground, 


þ 
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and in ſpring into cold moiſt land, Miller. 


Te 


| Yew is derived from the Greek inro, to Burt; and pro- 
. bably becauſe before the invention of guns, our anceſtors 
' made their bows of this wood ; they therefore took care 
to plant the trees in the church-yards, wheie they might 
be often ſeen and preſerved by the people. 
Yew is alſo a term uſed by the ſalt-workers of Lyming- 
ton, and ſome other parts of England, to expreſs the firſt 
riſing of a ſcum upon the brine in boiling, | 
La the places where they uſe this term, they add no cla- 
-rifying mixtures to the brine, for it ferments in the 
ciſterns, and all its foulneſs ſinks to the bottom in form 
of a thin mud ; = admit only the clear liquor into the 
pan; and boil this briſkly till it yews, that is, till a thin 
in of ſalt 4 8 upon its ſurface; they then damp tlie 
fire, and care 
ſcratch or calcareous earth, which ſeparates to the bot- 
tom. 
They do not collect this into ſcratch-pans, as at many of 
the other works, but they rake it up to one ſide of the 
pan, and take it out; they there add a piece of butter, 
and continue the fire moderately ſtrong till the ſalt is 
ranulated. They keep a briſker fire on this occaſion at | 
Eningen than in moſt of the other works; ſo that 
they will work three pans in twenty-four hours. See 
SALT. | | | | 
YEZDEGERDIC year. See Perſian YEAR. 
YGROMETER. See HYGkomeTEeR © _ 
YIELD, or Slack the HAN p, in the Manege. See SLACK. 
YIELDING and paying, a law-phraſe, formed by corrup- 
tion from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay. Hence, 
in Domeſday, gildare is frequently uſed for /o/vere, red- 


dere; the Saxon g being eaſily converted into a y. See 


GELD, and GIL p. 
YIN, a word uſed by ſome of 
preſcs verdigriſe. | 5 
INCA, Yxcan, or Inca, an appellation anciently given 
to the kings of Peru, and the princes of their blood; 
the word lignifying literally, /ord, king, emperor, and 
royal blood. ns EO Cs 
The king himſelf wa 
great lord, 
yncas. 
were exceeding powerful. Their people revered them to 
exceſs, as believing them to be ſons of the ſun, and ne- 
ver to have committed any fault. If any perſon offended 
the royal majeſty in the ſmalleſt matter, the city he be- 
_ longed to was totally demoliſhed, 5 x 
When they travelled, whatever c 
the road, was walled up as ſoon as they departed, that 
nobody might ever enter in after them. 'The like was 


the chemical writers to ex- 


s particularly called capac ynca, i. e. 
His wife, pallas, and the princes fimply 


done to the room wherein the king died; in which, like- | 
| wiſe, all the gold, ſilver, and precious furniture, were | 
artment was built for his“ 


always immured, and a new ap 
ſucceſſor. 


ally ſkim off this film, and clear only the}, 


Theſe yncas, before the arrival of the Spaniards, | 


hamber they lay in on | 


YTZ 


YOIDES, in Anatomy. See Hyoipts. | | 

YOLK, or YELx, in Nature! Hiſtory, the yellow part in 

the middle of an egg. 5 
The chicken is formed out of, and nouriſhed by, the 

white alone, till it be grown to ſome bulk: after which, 
the yolk ſerves it for nouriſhment ; which it likewiſe 
does, in part, after it is hatched. For a good part of 
the yolk remains after excluſion ; being received into the 
chicken's belly: and being there reſerved, as in a ſtore- 
houſe, is by the duCtus inteſtinalis, as by a funnel, con- 
veyed into the guts, and ſerves inſtead of milk. Wil- 
lughby's Ornithol. lib. i. cap. 3. f | 

This was even known to Pliny : Ipſum animal ex allo 
liguore ovi corporatur : cibus ejus in luteo eff, lib. x. 
cap. 53. 

YORK, cuſtom of. See RaTIONABILI parte bonorum. - 

YOUNG. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, GESTA“ 
TION, EMBRYo, FoeTvus, DELiveRy, CHiLD, &c. 
In the army, that regiment, or officer, is ſaid to be the 
younger, Junior, which was laſt raiſed, or whoſe com- 
miſſion is of lateſt date, whatever be the age of 
the man, or however long he may have ſerved in other 
capacities. 

YOUNKERS, among Sailors, are the younger ſailors, 
otherwiſe called foremaſi-men ; whoſe buſineſs is to take 
in the top-ſails, furl the ſails, fling the yards, &c. 

YOUTH, adoleſcence. See Ack, and ADOLESCENCE. 
The renovation of youth has been much ſought after by 

chemical adepts; and many of them pretended to vari- 

ous ſecrets for this purpoſe : but unluckily the death of 
the pretenders proved a ſufficient refutation of their doc- 
trine. Paracelſus talks of the mighty things he could 
do with his ens primum ; and even Mr. Boyle tells us 
ſome ſtrange things about the ENS primum of balm. 

Boyle's Works abr. vol. i. p. 75. But Mr. Boyle gives 

theſe wonderful ſtories on the credit of a French chemiſt, 

and not on his own. my NT : 

YouTH, Juventus, or JUVENTAS, in the Pagan Theology, 
a goddeſs worſhipped among the Romans, who, toge- 

gether with the gods Mars and Terminus, kept her place 
in the Capitol along with Jupiter, when the other deities 
were turned out : whence the Romans drew a lucky omen 
for the durableneſs of their empire. Mem. Acad. In- 
ſcrip. vol. i. p. 71. ſeq. „ 

This ſtate of life was, by the ancients, compared to au- 

tumn. In which ſenſe, Horace ſpeaking of one ap- 

proaching to puberty, ſays, VVV 
gp | Fam tibi lividss 

Diſtinguet autumnus racemos, 
Purpureo varius colore. 5 

The moderns, on the contrary, when they ſpeak of one 

in the autumn of his age, mean one that is upon the de- 


His beloved wives, domeſtics, &c. likewiſe ſacrificed 
_ themſelves, and were buried alive in the ſame tomb along 
with him. Sce the Hiſtory of the Yncas, by Gareilaſſo 
de la Veſia. See Inca. ] | 5 
OAK, or Lokk, in Agr.culture, 
over the necks of oxen ; whereby they are coupled to- 
gether, and harnaſled to the plough, &c. See PLOUGH. 


a ſrame of wood, fitted | 


cline ; and chuſe rather to uſe the compariſon of the 

ſpring, to denote youth. | | | 
YPSILOIDES, uinoudng, in Anatomy, the third genuine 

ſuture of the cranium; thus called from its reſembling 

a Greek y, or upſilon. EE | 

Some alſo call it xau6Toudng, lambdoides. 
There is alſo a bone at the root of the tongue, calle 
„loides, and HYOIDES. Eo 


ö 


4. 


It conſiſts of ſeveral parts, as the 3%, properly ſo called, 
Which is a thick piece of wood, lying over the neck; the 


bow, which compailes the neck about; the Hit eh and | 


_ wreathings, which hold the bo 
 Jyoke-ring and ox=chain. 2 | 
_ Yoak, jugum, in Antiquity. The Romans made the ene- 
mies they ſubdued paſs under the yoke, which they called 
lub jugum mittere ; that is, they made them pals under a 


W fail in the yote; and the 


ſort of furce patibulares, or gallows, conſiſting of a pike, | 


or other weapon, laid acroſs two others planted upright 
in the ground. This done, they treated them with 

humanity enough, and ſent them home again, See 
Rs Re nd AG | 

'The ſame meaſu 
enemies upon the ſame occaſion. Thus Ceſar, lib. ii. 
obſerves, that the conſul L. Caſſius had been killed by 
the Swiſs, and his army defeated, and made to paſs un- 
der the yoke. ——— A} 
OAK of land, jugata terre, in our Ancient Cuſtoms, was 
the ſpace which a yoke of oxen, that is, two oxen, may 
plough in one day. See Hipe, YarD-Land, &c, 
_ YOCKLET. See JockLErT. | | 

_ YORE, in Sea-Language, a name formerly given to the 
tiller, when communicating with two blocks or ſheaves 
aſſixed to the inner end of the tiller. It is now applied | 


'Y 


io a ſmall board or bar which croſſes the upper end of 
a boat's rudder at right angles, and having two ſmall 
cords extending from its oppoſite extremities to the ſtern- 


ſheets of the boat, whereby ſhe is ſteered as with a til- 
ler. | | 


Falconer, 


re was ſometimes dealt them by their | 


YOQUETAYA, in Natural Hiſtory, a plant growing in 
| Braſil, long uſed as a medicine in that country; and _ 
lately diſcovered to the Europeans by a French ſur- _ 
con. „ — | 255 
ft has been ſince found in France; where being culti- 
vated and examined by Marchant, it appears to be no 
other than the common water-betony, or ſcrophularia 
aquatica, _ Re | 5 
It has this remarkable property, that it takes away from 
ſena all its ill taſte and ſmell ; which property of cor- 
recting the infuſion of ſena was before wholly un- 
known. eee eee 8888 
To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelve days in 
the ſhade, and afterwards expoſed to the ſun, till quite 
ag e | 
8, ws Ichthyology, a name given by Athenæus and ſome _ 
other of the Greek writers, to the fiſh called mus and /us 
by others. It is the capriſcus of later writers. See 
GoaT-F!/h. 5 | | | 
YSAMBRA, a word uſed by ſome as a name for helle- 
bore, and by others to expreſs a ſpecies of poiſon pre- 
pared in Spain, of which hellebore is an ingredient. 
YSARD, in Zoology, a name given to the CHAMO1s. 
YSOPLS, a term uſed by ſome to expreſs the chemical art 
of ſeparation. 
YSPAR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers 
call iron. | | | 
YTZAIMPATLYI, in the Materia Medica, a name given 
by ſome to the cevadilla, or hordeum cauſticum, the cauſ 


tie Indian barley vue 
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YUCCA, Indian, or Adam's needle, yucca, in Botany, a ge- 
nus of the hexandria monogynia claſs. Its charaCters are 
theſe: the flower has no empalement; it has a bell- 
ſhaped flower compoſed of fix large petals, whoſe tails 
are joined, and fix ſhort reflexed ſtamina terminated by 
ſmall ſummits, and an oblong three-cornered germen, 
longer than the ſtamina, having no ſtyle, crowned by an 
obtuſe ſtigma with three furrows; the germen after- 


wards turns to an oblong three-cornered capſule divided | 
into three cells, filled with compreſſed ſeeds lying over 


each other in a double arrangement. There are four ſpe- 
cies. | n 


YXIR, a word uſed by ſome of the old chemiſts, to ex- 
| 


reſs any thing good in medicine. 5 
1 a AUHTL), in Ornithology, the Indian name for a 
bird deſcribed by Nieremberg, and called the creſted E A- 
GLE. 
YZQUIEPATL, in Zocloagy, the name of an American 
animal of the weeſel-kind, with a ſhort flender noſe ; 
ſhort ears and legs; black body, full of hair; long tail, 
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of a black and white colour; its length from noſe to tai 
is about eighteen inches. It rnhabies Mexico, ode — 
haps other parts of America. It lives in the caves and 
in the hollows of rocks, where it breeds, and brings 

its offspring. It fecds on worms, beetles, and other in- 
ſects, and ſmall animals: when purſued, it breaks wind 
backward with an inſupportable ſtench. See Cone. 
PATL. | 

Profeſſor Kalm was one night in danger of being ſuffo- 
cated by one that was purſued into a houſe where he 
ſlept; and it affected the cattle fo, that they bellowed 
through pain. | | | 
Another, which was killed by a maid-ſervant in a cellar 
ſo affected her with its ſtench, that ſhe lay ill for ſeveral 
days; and all the proviſions in the place were tainted to 
ſuch a degree, that the owner was obliged to throw them 
away. $ 
Nevertheleſs, the fleſh is reckaned good meat, and not 
unlike that of a pig: but it muſt be ſkinned as ſoon as 
killed, and the bladder taken carefully out. Pennant. 


Z AP 


double conſonants, both among the Latins and 
Greeks. | | 
| I Its pronunciation is much more ſoft and obtuſe 
than that of the »; which makes Quintilian call it Ju- 
cundiſſima, and dulciſſima. Nevertheleſs, the ſound was 
not always the fame as it is now; which is but, as it 
were, half that of an s: or that, expreſſed by its name 
izzard or s hard, of an s uttered with cloſer compreſ- 
ſion of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, froze. 


It had ſomething originally in it of the d; but only what 


_ ſounded very ſmoothly : thus, Alegentius was pronounced 
as if it had been Medſentius, &c. | 


The Z had alſo an affinity with the g: thus Capella; 2 
a Grecis venit, licet etiam ipſi primo g Gr ca utebantur. 


2 begins no word originally Engliſh ; although it is found 


in the Saxon alphabets, ſet down by grammarians, it is 


read in no word originally Teutonic. Johnſon, 


Z was alſo a numeral letter, Ggnifying two thouſand z ac- 


| cording to the verſe: 


Ultima Z tenens, finem bis mille tencbit. 


When a daſh was added at the top Z, it ſignified two 


_ thouſand times a thouſand. | | . 
This letter formerly ſtood as a mark for ſeveral ſorts of 
weights. Sometimes it hgnified an ounce and half, and 
very frequently it ſtood for half an ounce: ſometimes for 
the eighth part of an ounce, that is, a dram Troy-weight; 
and it has in earlier times been uſed to expreſs the third 
part of an ounce, or eight ſcruples. | 
On French coins Z denotes thoſe {truck at Grenoble. 
ZZ; theſe letters were uſed by ſome of the ancient phy- 


ficians, to expreſs myrrh. At preſent they are often uſed | 


to ſigniſy zinxiber, or ginger. _ | 
ZAARA, a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians, to ex- 


preſs the vigilia morboſa, or continual watchings of per- 


ſons in many illneſſes. 


ZACINTIHA, in Botany, a ſpecies of Iapſana. Sec Nir- 


 PLE-wort. | F 0 
This is what has uſually been called by authors chicerium 

verrucoſum, the wart gum-ſuccory. _ 5 

_ ZACYNTHUS, an epithet uſed by the ancients to a liquid 

bitumen, from the iſland Zant. 

ZADURA, in the Materia Medica of the ancients, a name 


given to a foreign root, which was round and ſmooth, | 


and of the colour of ginger. 


It was at that time imported from the Indies, and greatly | 


eſteemed in peſtilential caſes. 


ZAFFABEN, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writ- | 


ers, to expreſs putty, | 
ZAFFER, ZarrRE, or 94FFRE, in Chemiſiry, is the reſi- 


duum of coBALT, after the ſulphur, arſenic, and other | 


volatile matters of this mineral have been expelled by 
calcination : ſo that it is a kind of calx of cobalt, of a 
grey or reddiſh colour. It is uſed to produce a very fine 


blue colour, when it is melted with fuſible and vitrifi- | 


able matters. | | SEE 
The blue colour produced by the vitrification of aer 


| 22 from the earth or calx of a ſemi- metallic ſub- 


ance contained in cobalt, called by chemiſts regulus of | 


cobalt. This is proved by melting zaffer with a reducing 
flux, like any other roaſted ore, 8 
gulus will be obtained. The ſcoria in this fuſion has alſo 
a blue colour, proceeding from a portion of the calx of 
the regulus that is not reduced, but is vitriſied together 
with the ſcoria. The calx, therefore, or metallic earth 
of the regulus of cobalt, is the ſole cauſe of the blue 
colour produced by zaffer. | | | 
But as this is contained in cobalt in various quantities, 
ſome zaffers produce more blue than others. The hete- 
rogeneous, fixed matters contained in cobalts contribute, 
according to their quantity, not only to the greater or leſs 
. Intenſity of the blue colour, but alſo to its luſtre and 


© beauty : and, therefore, thoſe who manufacture aer 


The laſt letter in the alphabet, and one of the 


y which means the re- | 


from cobalt make frequent eſſays of the roaſted ore, by | 


Vol. IV Ne 406. 


mixing it with vitreous matters, in order to diſcovet the 


intenſity and beauty of the blue colour. _ 
Good cobalt calcined would form too deep a blue, and 
almoſt a black glaſs, if it were not previouſly mixed with 
a certain quantity of vitreous fritt. In the manufacture 
.of zaffer, therefore, the calx of cobalt, the ſtrength of 
which has been determined by previous eſſays, is mixed 
_ with ſuch a quantity of ſand, or of powdered flints and 
quartz, that with the addition of ſome ſaline flux, a deep 
blue glaſs may be formed. See CopaLT. 
The zaffer that is commonly ſold, and which comes from 
Saxony, is a mixture of calx of cobalt with ſome vitri- 
hable carth: it is of a grey colour, and ſome zaffers are 
clearer than others, according to the intenſity of the co- 
lour, which they are capable of producing. Ines 
Zafer is employed in the manufacture of pottery and 
of porcelain, for painting the ſurface of the pieces of 
ware, upon which it is applied, together with ſome ſa- 


ſame fre may vitrify this colouring material. 


BFB 2 fer is the moſt ſolid and fixed of all the 


colours that can be employed in vitrification it ſuffers 
no change from the moſt violent re. Is is ſuccelsfully 
employed to give ſhades of blue to enameis, and to the 
cryſtal glaſſes made in imitation of ſome opake and tranſ- 
parent precious ſtones, as the lapis lazuli, the turquois, 
the ſapphire, and others of this kind. Chem, Dict. 
To prepare zaj/er for uſe in the glaſs-trade, put it in 
groſs pieces into earthen pans, and let it ſtand half a day 
in the furnace; then put it into an iron ladle to be heat- 
ed red-hot in the furnace; take it out while thus hot, 
and ſprinkle it with ſtrong vinegar; and when cold, 
grind it on a porphyry to an impalpable powder, then throw 
this into water in glazed earthen pans ; and when it hag 
been well ſtirred about, let it ſettle, and pour off the 
water: repeat this waſhing often, and the foulneſs of 
the zaffer will be thus wholly ſeparated. Dry the pow- 
der, and keep it for uſe. E 


ZAFFRAMEN, a word uſed by ſome medical writers, to 


expreſs ſaffron. | | | 1 
ZAFFRAM, a word uſed often in authors to Expreſs ſaf- 


fron, but ſometimes as the name of other things of a 


yellow colour; thus ochre was called by this name. 


ZAFRANIA, in Colours, a term uſed by the Greeks, to 
expreſs the yellow of ſaffron. The barbatous writers of 


the after ages, tranſlated it into the Latin crocietas, or 
ſaffron- colour. | | | 


This was a term uſed by them to expreſs the colour of 


the“ fine bole-armenic of Galen, which they tell us ſtain⸗ 5 


ed paper to a fine and beautiful gold- colour. 
Z AGI. See Z Edi. : 5 
ZAGU, in the Materia Medica, the name given by ſome. 


authors to the ſago-tree, the tedda pauna, or, palma 


fructu pruniforme. 


ZAHIA, a word uſed by the Arabian phyſicians, to ex- 


preſs a ſort of dyſentery, in which there was a very large 


evident ſenſation of abraſion, or pain in the bowels; 

Z AlB AC, one of the many names by which the ancient 
chemiſts have called mercury. | | 
Z AIDIR, a name by which ſome of the chemical writers, 


have called verdigriſe, or the ruſt of copper; and others, 


the metal itſelf; and ſome brafs. f 
ZAlM, a portion of land allotted for the ſubſiſtence of a 

horſeman in the Turkiſh militia ; called alſo timar. Ses 

"P1IMARIOT. _ | | 


ZAIN, in the Manege. A horſe is called in French zain, 
that is of a dark colour, neither grey nor white, and 


without any white ſpot or mark upon him. | 
ZAITAGIA, or ZAIRAGIAU, a kind of divination in 
uf among the Arabs performed by means of divers 
wheels, or circles, placed concentric to one another, and 
noted with ſeveral letters, which are brought to anſwer 


15 X | to 


line flux, previouſly to the baking or glazing, that the 


The later Greek writers only uſe it, and they have taken 
it literally from the Arabians, Avicenna and Secapio. 


diſcharge of blood from the rectum, attended with an 
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ZAKEPH GADHOL, rex pauperrimus, one of the Hebrew | 
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to each other, by moving the circles according to certain | 


rules. 

This is alſo called zaraiah, becauſe the circles of this 
machine, which are called mutazariat, laflak, &c. are 
intended to correſpond to the orbs of the planets, and 
the atmoſpheres of the ſeveral elements. 


ACCENTS, ſometimes denoting no kind of pauſe, and 
marked over a letter thus ( 2.) 


ZAKEPH=aton rex, one of the Hebrew accents, conſtitut- 


ing either a comma or ſemicolon, and marked over a lets. 


ter thus q). 


ZAMEC H, a name given by ſome writers to 


lazuli. 


Z AMIA, in Botany, a genus of palmæ in Linnzus's Ap- 


pendix; the characters of which are, that the fructifi- 


cation is obſcure, and the ſtructure of the flowers like 
that of the equz/etum. There is one ſpecies. | 


ZAMPOGNA, in the Italian N * is uſed to denote any 


2 


2 


geton, and gramine folia. 
produces diſtinct male and female flowers, which always 

ſtand very near one another; the male flower has neither | 
cups nor petals, but conſiſts only of one erect ſtamen or 
filament, which is conſiderably long, and is terminated | 


inſtrument that ſounds like a flute; and particularly a 
bagpipe, being an aſſemblage of divers pipes of different 
ſizes. It is alſo taken for a common flute. 


ANNA, the name of a medicinal earth, deſcribed by | 


Oribaſius; he ſays it is found in Armenia, in that part 
which borders on Cappadocia and that it is very drying. 
and of a pale colour, and eaſily diſunited by water, fall- 
ing into a fine powder hke lime. | 


It is called by the natives arina, and the mountain ſrom | 


which it is taken is near the city Baganona. It is of a 
drying and aſtringent nature. 


ANNICHELLIA, zriple-headed pond-weed, in Botany, a | 


name given by Micheli, to a genus of plants of the mo- 
noecia monandria claſs ; called by others algoides, apono- 
The characters are theſe : it 


by an oval anthera : the female has a bellied perianthium, 
compoſed of one leaf divided into two at the end; there 
are no petals ;z the piſtil has corniculated germina, with 
as many {imple ſtyles with plain ſtigmata of an oval 


ZANONIA, in Botany, the name of a genus of plants o 
the dioecia pentandria claſs. The characters are theſe : | 
it produces ſeparate male and female flowers; in the 
male flower the cup is a perianthium, compoſed of three 
leaves of an oval figure, expanding every way, and 


figure; the ſeeds follow theſe, and are as many in num- 
ber as there were horns or germina; they are oblong, 


pointed at each end, and gibbous on one fide, and are 
covered with a ſkin or rind. There is one ſpecies. 


_ ſhorter than the flower; the flower is monopetalous, but 


plants, and have the cup and flower the ſame as in the | 


divided into five ſegments, and has an open mouth; the 


ſegments are jagged, and are equal in fize, and bend 
backwards; the ſtamina are five filaments of the length | 
of the cup, penis open at their ends, and terminated 


by ſimple apices; the female flowers grow on ſeparate 


male, only that the cup itands upon the germen of the 


piſtil; this germen is oblong, and from it are propagated | 
three reflex conic ſtyles; the ſtigmata are bifid and curl- | 


ed; the fruit is a long and very large berry, truncated 


2 


at the end, and very ſmall at the baſe; it contains three 
cells, and has à curled ſuture near the apex; the ſeeds 


are two z they are of an oblong figure, and flat. There 


is one ſpecies. 1 1 
ANTHENES, in Natura] Hiſtory, a name given by the 
ancients to a foſſile ſubſtance Gan in Media. Pliny 


quotes Democritus for ſaying, that if rubbed in palm- | 
wine and ſaffron, it became ſoft as wax, and yielded | 


very ſweet ſmell, | 


 ZANTHOXYLUM, in Botany. 


Z 


cholas's day, wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes or 


ſlippers of thoſe they would do honour to; in ſuch man- 
ner, as to ſurpriſe them on the morrow, 


when they 
come to dreſs, | | 
The word is originally Spaniſh, capato; and ſignifies a 
ſhoe, or ſlipper. Ds 


It is done in imitation of the practice of 8. Nicholas; 
who uſed, in the night-time, to throw purſes of money 


in at the windows, to marry poor maids withal. 


F. Meneſtrier has deſcribed theſe zapatas, their origin, 


and different uſages, in his Treatiſe des Ballets Anciens 
& Moderns. | 


 ZAPHOR, a name given by ſome writers to ZAFFER, 


ZARFA, in Botany, a name given by Leo Africanus, and 


others, to the lotus, or nettle-tree. 


ZARIFU, a word by which ſome of the chemical wilter 


have expreſſed tin. 


See TooTH-ach Ber. 
APATA, or SaPaTA, a kind of feaſt, or ceremony, | 
held in Italy, in the courts of certain princes, on 8. Ni- 


f 


3 


the lapis 


8 
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Z ARN AB, in the Materia Medica, a term uſed by Avi- 


cenna and Serapio to expreſs the CARPESI1A of the an- 
cient Greeks. 


Z ARNACH, the ſame as the word 2 ARNICcH; the name 


Z 


of the orpiment of the Arabians. | | 

It was not confined however to this ſenſe alone, but was 
uſed as a name for other things uſed in painting, and 
particularly for the /ap:s armenus. However, Dioſcorides 
and Theophraſtus call the lopis armenus by the name of 
armenion, and the zar nach by that of arrenecon, that is 
orpiment. | | | | 
ARNICH, in Natura! Hiſtery, the name of a genus of 
foſſils, the characters of which are theſe: they are in- 
flammable ſubſtances, not compoſed of plates or flakes, 
but of a plain, ſimple, and uniform ſtructure, not flexile 
nor elaſtic, ſoluble in oil, and burning with a whitiſh 
flame, and noxious ſmell like garlic. 

That theſe foſſils are really ſulphurated arſenics is evi- 
dent from ſundry experiments. When ſet on fire, the 
arſenical, as well as the ſulphureous ſmell, is plainky di- 
ſtinguiſhable. If triturated with quickfilver,and expoſed to 
a ſuitable heat, the ſulphur is detained bythe mercury, and 
a pure white arſenic ſublimes. A mixture of fixt alkaline 
ſalt, with any vegetable or animal ſubilance, as the com- 
pound called by the affayers black flux, in like manner 
keeps down the ſulphur, and at the fame time revives the 
arfenic into its reguline or metallic form. Theſe native 
minerals have been uſed as medicines in the eaſtern 


countries, and by ſome imprudently recommended in our 


own. Lewis. e | 

Of this genus there are four known ſpecies; a red one, 
which is the true sAN DARACH; a yellow one found in 
the mines of Germany, and brought to us under the 
name of orpiment z a greeniſh one, common alſo in the 
mines of Germany, and ſold in our colour-ſhops under 
the name of a coarſe orpiment; it is alſo found in the 
tin-mines of Cornwall; and a whitiſh one, which has 
the property of turning black ink into a florid red, com- 
mon in the mines of Germany, but of little value. Hill's 
Hiſt. Foſſ. p. 06. Re 


ZARUTHAN, in Surgery, a word uſed by ſome to ex- 


preſs a hard and unequal tumor of the breaſt, attended 
with a burning heat, and a violent but not continual 


Pain. 5 . 

This is by ſome refetred to the cancer, and accounted a 
ſpecies of that terrible diſorder: its cauſe is ſuppoſed to 
be a ſharp ichorous humour in the blood. | 


ZAUROS, in [chthyology, a name given by the ancient 


Greeks to that filh which we call $4URus and LacEr- 
ros, and which is called at Rome the tarantola. 
It is diſtinguiſhed by Artedi by the name of the oſmerus, - 
with eleven rays in the pinna ani; and in the Linnæan 


ſyſtem it is the s AL MO /aurus, with ten rays in the pin- 


ZEA, in Botany. Goe Maize... © 


na ani. 
In the writings of the ancient Greeks, this word ſome- 
times is uſed to expreſs the libanotis. Dioſcorides tells us, 
that the libanotis was by ſome called zee, and by others 
cachrys. OY ST e 


Tbe word zea, when taken out of this ambiguity, and. 


aſcertained as the name of a corn alone, is yet not cer- _ 


_ tain and determinate in its ſenſe in the various writers; 


moſt indeed make it the name of the ſpelta, or ſpelt- 
corn; and this certainly is keeping up to the ſenſe of 


Dioſcorides, whoſe zea is evidently the ſpelt-corn. He 


mentions two kinds of it, the monococcous and the di- 


coccous; that is, ſuch as has only one grain or two in 2 


Ra | 


ZEAL, ZzLus, Z Mos, the exerciſe of a warm animated | 


affection, or paſſion, for any thing. 


Some will have jealous zeal to be properly a mixt, or 


compound ſenſation, where one affection is raiſed or in- 


flamed by another. On theſe principles, jealouſy may 
be defined an affeCtion arifing from love and indig- 
nation, which cannot bear a thiag to be given to an- 
nother, that a perſon deſires for himſelf, or one whom 
he loves and favours. Others make it conſiſt in an eager 


ſtudy, or deſire, to keep any thing inviolate; or a ter- 


| ZEBLICIUM armor, in Natural Hifterh a name ger by 
wi 
57 black 


vour of mind, ariſing from an indignation againſt thoſe 


who abuſe or do evil to a perſon beloved. 
The Greek philoſophers make three ſpecies of zeal. The 
firſt, of envy; the ſecond, of emulation, or imitation; the 
third, of piety, or devotion z which laſt makes what the 
divines call religious zeal, ts 
Joſephus ſpeaks much of a party, or faction, called the 
Zealous, or Zealots, which aroſe among the Jews during 
the war with Veſpaſian and Titus, Lib. xiv. cap. 6. 
Antiq. aud lib. iv, cap. 12. de Bello Judaico, 

U, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs dung. | | 


ſeveral authors to a ſoft green mary 
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variegated 
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above analyſis it appears to 
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black and white; and though the authors who have de- 


ſeribed it have not obſerved it, yet it no way differs from 
the white 2 of the ancients. See OrphirEs. 
ZEBRA, in Zooloey, is the xuus zebra of Linnzus, or 
horſe with a ſhort erect mane ; having its head and bod 
ſtriped downward with lines of brown, on a pale bub 
ground; and the legs and thighs ſtriped croſswaysz its 
tail is like that of an aſs, furniſhed with long hairs at 
the end; and its ſize is that of a common mule, See 
Tab. V. Puadrupeds. No 66. 
This molt elegant of quadrupeds inhabits the plains, 
from Congo and Angola, acroſs Africa, to Abyſſinia, and 
ſouthward as low as the Cape; but on fight of men, diſ- 
appears on the woods, It is called by the Portugueſe 
bur ro di matto, or wild aſs. Theſe animals are gregari- 
ous, vicious, untameable, and uſeleſs: they are'very 
ſwift. 'The zebra will couple with an aſs. | 
The animal called the female zebra, is ſtriped like the 
former on the head and body, but with fewer lines; the 
flanks ſpotted, and the rump plain; the ground-colour of 
the head, neck, body, and rump, a bright bay; the belly, 
_ thighs, and legs white, and free from all marks. This 
animal differs from the female of the zebra, not only in 
its marks, but alſo in being thicker and ſtronger made, 
and in being more tractable. Ihe Hottentots alſo diſtin- 
guiſh it from the former by the names of quacha and 


| qpeaghe. Ray and Pennant. : 1 
ZEBU, in Zoology, a name given by M. de Buffon to the | 


Bos Indicus of Linnzus. See Tab. Quadrupeds. No 6. 
ZECHARIAH, or the Prophecy of Zechariah, in Biblical 
Hiftery, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament. 


in the ſecond year of Darius Hyſtaſpes. The deſign of 
the firſt part of this prophecy is the ſame with that of 


Haggai, viz. to encourage the Jews to go on with re- 


building of the temple, by giving them aſſurance of God's 
aſſiſtance and protection: from whence the author pro- 
ceeds to foretel the glory of the Chriſtian church, the 


true temple of God, under its great high prieſt and go- 
vernor Chriſt Jeſus, of whom Zerubbabel and Joſhua | 
the high prieſt were figures. The latter part of the pro- 


— from chap. ix. probably relates to the ſtate of the 


world. | 


Mr. Mede and ſome other learned men think that the 
ꝗth, and following chapters of Zechariah, are parts of the | 


prophecy of Jeremiah. 


ZECHIN, or ZECCH1NO. See SEQUIN. | Ow! 
ZEDOARY, ZZ DOARIIA, a medicinal root, belonging to 


a plant growing in the Eaſt Indies (the amomum ſcapo 


leaves are like thoſe of ginger, only longer and broader. 


length; or in roundiſh ones (the zerumbeth of the Paris 


indiſcriminately. 

matic taſte. It impregnates water with its ſmell, a flight 
tincture is in taſte ſtronger, and in ſmell weaker, than 
the watery. In diſtillation with water, it ering a thick 
ponderous eſſential oil, ſmelling. ſtrongly o 


in taſte very hot and pungent : the decoction, thus de- 
e of the aromatic matter, and concentrated by in- 


tract is a very warm, not fiery, moderately bitter aro- 
ſtance. 

romoting the menſes, &c. It has been employed by 
ome as a ſuccedaneum to 2 root; but from the 


fmple bitter; its warm aromatic part being the prevail- 


ing principle, in virtue of which its ſpirituous extract 
(the moſt elegant LN of it), is made an ingre- 


dient in the cordial confection of the London Pharma- 
copeia. Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 

The zedoary waſh, which is a cooler yellow than ſaffron, 
though full as bright, and valuable for many purpoſes. in 
painting with water-colours, may be prepared by boiling 


is ſufficiently tinged to make a ſtain on paper, of a full 


ws under the Maccabees, and then foretels their re- | 
jection of the Meſſiah, and ſome remarkable incidents 
that ſhould happen to them in the latter ages of the 


nudo, ſpica laxa truncata, of Berg. Mat. Med.) whoſe 


The root is brought over in oblong pieces, about the 
thickneſs of the little finger, and two or three inches in 


Pharmacopeia) about an inch in diameter; it is of an 
+  aſh-colour on the outſide, and white within. The diſ- 
- ference of theſe, in ſtrength, if any, is very inconſider- 
able, and, therefore, the college allows both to be uſed 
This root has an agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh aro- 
bitterneſs, a conſiderable warmth and pungency, and aa 
_ yellowiſh brown colour; the reddiſh-yellow ſpirituous 


the zedoary, | 


piſſation, proves weakly and diſagreeab!y bitter and ſub- | 
acrid. A part of its odorous matter riſes alſo in the in- 
| ſpiſſation of the ſpirituous tincture; the remaining ex- 
matic, in flavour more grateful than the zedoary in ſub- | 
© Zedoary root is a very uſeful warm ſtomachic; and has 
been commended in colics, and hylteric. affeCtions, for 


not entirely ſimilar to that 


an ounce of the root in a quart of water, till the water 


2 EN 


yellow eblour; and ſtraining the liquor through a inen 
| Hltre; This waſh may be dried in ſhells, and will agaiii 
diſſolve and ſpread kindly with the addition of water. 
EFR, a word by which ſome of the chemical authors ex- 
teſs pitch. | | 


ZEGI, or Zacr, a word uſed by Avicenns and others, to 


expreſs all the ſeveral vitriolic minerals. See CHAIL ei- 
Tis, and COLCOTHAR. 278 he 


ZEHERECH, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writ- 


ers to expreſs flowers of braſs. N 


ZEITRABRA, a term uſed by ſome of the chemiſts to en- 


reſs any thing that is fluxile. 


ZELEM, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name” 


given by Avicenna and others to a fruit common in 
Africa in their time, and much eſteemed by the people 
of that country, and called there by ſome piper nigrorum, 
the black people's pepper, or negro- pepper. 3 0p 
Avicenna tells us, that the zelem was a fattiſh ſeed, of 
the ſize of a cich, and of a high flavour, in colour yel- 
low on the outſide, and white within, and that it was 
brought from Barbary. | wv | 
He adds, that there was another plant, properly called 
fulful alſuaden, that is, pIPER nigrorum. This, he ſays, 
was a ſced contained in pods like kidney-beans, and was 
black, and of a pungent and acrid taſte. 5 | 
ZELPHI. See ZenDA. _ ͤ;õũł f?;:ß;;k 
ZEMA, a word uſed by many of the old writers for a de- 


coction or apozem. 


ZEMASARUM,.s word uſed by ſome. of the chemical 


| writers as a name for einnabar. 5 


ö b ö EZEMECH, a word uſed by ſome writers as 2 name for 
Zechariah was contemporary with Haggai, and propheſied A. | N ES: 


lapis lazuli, _ | 7-1 5 
ZEMIA, Znuiæ, among the Athenians, is ſometimes taken 
in a large and general ſenſe for any kind of puniſhment; 

but more frequently for a pecuniary mulct or fine laid 
upon the criminal, according to the degree of his offences 
ZEMPHYRUS, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a 
name given to a precious ſtone, the fragments of which 
they uſed as a cordial and ſudorine, © © 
It appears by their accounts, that this ſtone was blue; 
and hence many have too haſtily judged, that it was the 
lapis lazuli; but in truth it was the $apPHIRE. | 
The word zemphyrus is no where uſed, but in the writ- 
ings of the later Greeks, and it is plainly formed, as 
moſt of their names of things are, on the Arabian word, 
expreſſing the ſame thing. This Arabian word is em- 
phir; and this, in Avicenna and Serapio, is always uſed 
as the name of a ſapphire, never as that of any other 
gem. We find alſo by their accounts, that this ſapphire 


was not the ſapphire of the ancient Greeks ; but the fine 


blue pellucid gem we now know by that name; for the 
ſapphire of Theophraſtus, and the other old writers, was 
only a kind of lapis laxuli. Ts 


ZENDA, a general term coined by Paracelſus, by which 


he and his followers expreſs extraneous or equivocal ge- 
neration, or the production of bodies without a ſeminal 
principle. The word zerunda is uſed to expreſs this par- 
ticular fort of generation of men, and zelpbi in regard 
to other animals. „ | | 
ZENDAVESTA, by contraction ZEND, and, as it is vul- 
gularly pronounced Zundaveſtoꝛo and Zund, in Antiquity, 
| denotes the book, aſcribed to Zoroaſter, and containing 
his pretended revelations; and which the ancient Ma- 
 GIANS and modern PERSEEs, called alſo Gaurs, ob- 
ſerve and reverence in the ſame manner, as the Chriſtians 
do the Bible, and the Mahometans the Koran, making 
it the ſole rule both of their faith and manners: 7 


The word, it is ſaid, originally fignifies any inſtrument | 


for kindling fire, and is applied to this book to denote its 

aptitude for kindling the flame of religion in the hearts 

of thoſe who read it. Got 2: We Fe TE "ene | 
It has been much diſputed, among learned writers, and 
ſtill remains undetermined, who Zoroaſter was, and in 
what age he lived. The learned Dr. Hyde, and after 
him Dr. Prideaux and ſeveral others, are of opinion, 
that Zoroaſter was the ſame with the Zerduſht of the 
Perſians, who was a great patriarch of the Magians, and 
that he lived between the beginning of the reign of Cy- 
rus, and the latter end of that of Darius Hy ſtaſpis. 
See MAGGI. : 1 9 oahs ; 
Dr. Warburton (Legation, vol. ii. part i. p. 8.) cenſures 
Hyde and Prideaux for making an early Bactrian law- 
giver to be a late Perſian falſe prophet, and ſays this 
whole ſtory of him is mere fable, contradicting all learn- 
ed antiquity, and ſupported e the romantic rela- 
tions of later Perſian writers under the calipns. 
Dr. Baumgarten likewiſe (Anc. Un. Hiſt. Suppl. vol. ii. 

365, &c.) repreſents it as doubtful, whether the Per- 
ban Zoroaſter ever exiſted, calls in queſtion: the credi- 
bility of tae oriental writers who give his hiſtory, and 
makes the whole to be a forgery in later times by the 
_ fire-worſhippers of Perſia. _ | N 8 


N 


The learned Mr. Bryant (Anal. Ane. Mythol. vol. ii. 

p. 10% obſerves, that there are more perſons than one 
.tpoken of under the character of Zoroaſter; though there 

was one principal, to whom it more truly related. Of 


men, ſtyled Zoroaſter, he ſays, the firſt was a deified per- 


: ſonage, reverenced by ſome of his poſterity, whole wor- 


ſhip Was called Magia, and the profeſſors of it Magi. This 
worſhip was tranſmitted trom the ancient Babylonians and 


Chaldeans to the Perſians, who, ſucceeding to the ſove- 


reignty of Aſia, renewed under their princes, and parti- 


.» cularlyunder Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, thoſe rites which 
had been in a great degree effaced and-forgotten. The 
\ Perſians, ſays this learned writer, originally derived their 


name from the deity Perez, or Parez, the ſun; whom they 
alſo worthipped under the title of Zor- Aſter. Upon occa- 
fion of the diſtreſs to which they were reduced upon the 
death of their laſt king Yeſdegerd, they retired into Ge- 
drofia and India, where people of the ſame family had 


der, Shaſter, Vedam, and Zendaveſia, were compiled: 


and upon theſe the religion of the Brahmins and Perſees | 
is founded. The perſon who is ſuppoſed to have firit | 
formed a code of inſtitutes for this people is ſaid to have | 
been one of the magi, named Zerduſht ; the ſame, as 


Hyde and others ſuppoſe, both in character and name 


with Zoroaſter: but Mr. Bryant diſcovers no reſemblance 


between them. There were, indeed, many perſons of 


this name in different parts of the worid, who were magi 
or prieſts, and denominated from the rites of Zoroafter, | 
which they followed. We read of an Aﬀyrian, Medo- | 

Perſian, Proconneſian, Bactrian, Pamphylian, Chineſe, &c. 
Zoroaſter, ſuppoſed by Dr. Hyde to have been one and the 


ſame. But Mr. Bryant thinks that their reſpective hiſ- 


tories furniſh evidence ſufficient of their being different 
perſons; and beſides there ſeems to have been one per- 


ſon more ancient and celebrated than the reſt. As for 


him many thouſand years before Moles. Upon the 


whole it appears, that no memorial upon record 1s placed 

ſo high as the ancient writers have carried this perſonage; 
and though their accounts are for the moſt part exag- 
gerated, yet they fully aſcertain the antiquity of this per- 


Jon. nn; 


The title Zoroaſter, Mr. Bryant conceives, originally be- 


longed to the ſun, and was metaphorically beſtowed on 


ſacred and enlightened perſonages. Some have thought | 
that the ſirſt among men to whom this title was applied | 

Was Ham; others have taken him-for Chus, for Mizra- | 
im, and for Nimrod, and Huetius for Moſes ; but Mr. | 
Bryant, after examining the primitive characters given 
of him by different writers, ſuppoſes that they concur 
only in Noah, who was the firſt deified mortal, and the 
prototype in the Magian worſhip. This writer ſuppoſes, 
that, as the object of the Perf and Chaldaic worſhip 

was the ſun, and moſt of their titles were derived thence, | 
Zoro- aſter denoted Sol Aſterius z Zor being the ſun, and 


alter ſignifying ſtar, 


The abbe Foucher, in a long ſeries of memoirs, inſerted 


in the 25th, 26th, 25th, 28th, 3oth, and 31ſt volumes 


of the Hiſtoire de PAcademie Royale des Inſcriptions et 
Belles Lettres, &c. Paris, has given an ample account of 
the religion of the Perfians. This learned author main- 
tains, on the authority of Pliny, that, the moſt cele- 


Cyaxares, king of the Medes, reſtored the worſhip of 
fire, was revered by the Perſians as a celeſtial prophet, 
and whoſe extacies, prodigies, and revelations, made a 


great noiſe in the world. The Zoroaſter, who was the 
author of the Zend, the abbe repreſents as an apoſtate |- 


Jew, a ſubtle philoſopher, and an obſequious artful 
courtier, who inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Da- 


rius Hyſtaſpis; and he ſays that his great deſign was to | 
\ reconcile the Hebrew with the Perſian religion by a mix- 
ture of the leading and eſſential doctrines of each, to 


revive the credit of the Magi, and to accommodate, by 


2a proper colouring, the Jewiſh religion to the weakneſs 
and prejudices of the Medes and Perſians, by taking 
ftom it that excluſive character that rendered it offenfive 
to other nations, and mixing with it the viſions and re- | 
veries of the ancient Zoroaſter. | 


6 


| 


brated Zoroaſter was an ancient ſage, who lived under | 


| 


| 


for ages reſided, and carried with them ſome ſhattered | 
- . memorials of their religion in writing, whence the Sad- | 


the Zoroaſter or Zerduſht of Hyde, he lived in the reign | 
of Darius, the father of Xerxes, about the time of the 
battle of Marathon, and conſequently not a century be- 
fore the birth of Eudoxus, Xenophon, and Plato. This 
Zerduſht, who was the renewer of the Sabian rites, | 
could not be the perſon ſo much celebrated by the an- 
cients, and referred to the firſt ages. Xanthus Lydius | 
makes him above ſix hundred years prior to the reign of | 
Darius. Suidas places him five hundred years before the 
war of Troy; Hermadorus Platonicus, Hermippus, | 
and Plutarch refer him to five thouſand years before that | 
ra. Eudoxus ſuppoſed him to have flourithed {ix thou- | 
ſand years before the death of Plato. And Pliny places 
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M. Anquetil du Perron, to whoſe account we ſhall refer 
more at large in the ſequel of this article, bas taken 
pains, in the 37th volume of the above cited work, to 
8 that Zoroaſter lived under Hyſtaſpes, the father of 

arius, in the ſixth century before Chriſt. 8 
The Zendaveſta, or Zend, contains the ſyſtem of doctrine 
and duty, which is ſaid to have been ſupernaturally com- 
municated to Zoroaſter, and which his followers hold in 
very extraordinary veneration. A copy of this book is 
kept, ſays Dr. Prideaux, to this day in every oratory 
and fire-temple, and portions of it are read at ſtated 
times by the prieſts to the people: and to this they ap- 


peal as the ſtandard of the good and evil of their ac- 


tions. | 
Dr. Hyde gives us the following account of it. The 
Zend is the general name of the book, which is alſo called 


the book of Abraham; and it conſiſts of twenty-one or 


twenty-two ſeparate parts, with diſtin names. Its con- 
tents. were originally written on twelve hundred ſkins; 


and the ancient copies of it, like the original, are in the 


pure old Perſian language; but the later copies are in 
the ſame language, mixed with modern Perfic or Arabic 
words, ſerving to explain ſuch as were becoming obſo- 
lete. Some parts of the Zend contain the original text, 
and others contain Zerduſht's ſecond thoughts ſubjoined, 
for more fully explaining his doctrine. Some writers 
ſubgeſt, that Zerduſht firſt intended to compriſe his book 


in four parts, viz. the Zend, containing the liturgy and 


chief doctrine of his religion, and the Pazend, or com- 


mentary upen the former ; and that the farther additions 
were occaſioned by the oppoſition of adverſaries, and 
unforeſeen circumſtances that occurred. Ihe character 
in which the Zend is written is that of the old Perſian, 
called Pehlavi; and the Pazend character differs in a 
ſmall degree from this. | 


Dr. Hyde has given a catalogue of the ſeveral parts of 


the Zend, each of which is called 2% or nu//. 


In proceſs of time, when the old Perſian language became 


antiquated, and little underſtood, one of their deſtours, 


or biſhops (about A. D. 1500.) compoſed the Sadda, which 


is a compendium, in the vulgar or modern Perſic tongue, 
of thoſe parts of the' Zend that relate to religion, or a 


kind of code of canons and precepts, drawn from the 
theological writings of Zoroaſter, ſerving as an authori- 
tative rule of faith and practice for his followers. This 
Sadda is written in a low kind of Perſic verſe, and, as 


Dr. Hyde informs us, it is bonorum & malerum farrago, 
having many good and pious things, and others very ſu- 
perſtitious and trifling, e 5 
The Zend contains a reformed ſyſtem of Magianiſm; 
teaching that there is a ſupreme Being, eternal, ſelf- ex- 


iſtent, and independent, who created both light and 
darkneſs, out of which he made all other things; that 
\ theſe are in a ſtate of conflict, which will continue till 
the end of the world; that then there ſhall be a general re- 
ſurrection and judgment; and that juſt retribution ſhall 
be rendered unto men according to their works; and tizat 
the angel of darkneſs with his followers ſhall be conſign- 
ed to a ſtate of everlaſting darkneſs and puniſhment, 


and the angel of light with his diſciples introduced into 


a ſtate of everlaſting light and happineſs; after which 


light and darkneſs ſhall no more interfere with each 
other. The Zend alſo enjoins the conſtant maintenance 


of ſacred fires and fire-temples for religious worthip, the 


diſtinction of clean and unclean beaſts, the payment of 
tirhes to pricſts, which are to be of one family or tribe, 


a multitude of wathings: and purifications, reſembling _ 
| thoſe of the Jewiſh law, and a variety of rules and ex- 


hortations for the exerciſe of benevolence and charity. 
Dr. Prideaux charges the Zend with allowing the worlt 
kind of inceſt, and Dr. Hyde alfo intimates that it was 
allowed by Zoroalter, till it was at length aboliſhed ; but 
no authority has been cited to juſtify this charge. 


The above mentioned doctrines of the Zend are accom- 


modated to the eaſtern taſte by a great intermixture of 
fable. e A ORR e 

In this book there are many paſſages evidently taken out 
of the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, particularly out. 
of the Pſalms of David : the author repreſents Adam 
and Eve as the firſt parents of all mankind, gives in ſub- 
ſtance the ſame account of the creation and deluge with 
Moſes, differing indeed with regard to the former by 
converting the fix days of the Moſaic account into fix 
times, comprehending in the whole three hundred and 
ſixty-five days; and ſpeaks alſo of Abraham, Joſeph, 
Moſes, and Solomon. Moreover, Dr. Baumgarten (Unix. 
Hiſt, Suppl. vol. ii. p. 367, &c.) aſſerts, that this work 
contains doctrines, opinions, and facts, actually borrow- 


ed from the Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans; whence, 
and from other circumſtances, he concludes, that both 
the hiſtory, and writings 'of this unde oth were probably 


invented in the later ages, when the fire-worſhippers un- 


der the Mahometan government thought fit to * 
| ther 
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- their religion from the ſuſpicion of idolatry. See Hod, 

58 Veterum Pafaruin: Prideaur G 78 
Old and New Teſtament, vol. i. p. 31), &c. edit. 9th. 
Univ. Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 206, &c. fol. . 
The account lately given both of the Perſees and Zend 
by M. Anquetil du Perron, 
from that of Dr. Hyde. This gentleman made a voyage 

to India, and employed himſelf between the years 1755 
and 1761 in ſtudying the Perſic and Samſeretam lan- 
guages, and in collecting and tranſlating manuſcripts, 
many of which he brought with him, and depoſited in 
the king of France's library. His account was read to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and a tranſla- 
tion of it was publiſhed in the Gentleman's M 
for 1762, and alſo in Dodfley's Annual Reg. for 1762, 
part ii. p. 101—127. Of the Perſees, or Parffes, the 
diſciples of Zoroaſter, he ſays, a very numerous body 
has been eſtabliſhed more than nine hundred years in 
Guzarate, to which place they came fugitiyes from Kir- 
man, A. D. 767, on account of the homer e 


cutions, where their genius for commerce and induſtry, 
which are their known charaQteriſtics, procured for them 


very confiderable ſettlements. Concerning the hierarchy 
of the Parſſes, this writer obſerves, that their miniſters 
of religion are divided into five claſſes, viz. erbeds, mo- 


beds, deſtours, deſtour mobeds, and deſtouran deſtours| 
or deſtours of deſtours. An erbed is a perſon who has 


ſubmitted to the purification directed by the law, who 
has read, during four days without interval, the Izeſchne 
and the Vendidad, and who is inſtructed in the cere- 
monies of the worſhip eſtabliſhed by Zoroaſter. If the 
erbed afterwards continues to read publicly the Zend 
works, which conſtitute the liturgy, and to perform the 
miniſterial funCtions, he becomes a mobed, though he 
does not underſtand the Zendave/ta; but if he contents 

- himſelf with ſtudying the law, the Zend and the Pehlvi, 


without exerciſing the miniſterial functions, he is called 


a deſtour. 


The deſtour mobed is he who unites the qualifications of 


the mobed and deſtour; and the deſtouran deſtour is the 
principal deſtour of a city or province, who decides caſes 

of conſcience, and determines points of law, and to 
whom the Parſſes pay a tythe of their revenues. 


As for thoſe Zend writings, which the Parſſes attribute | 


to their legiſlator, and for which they have the ſame ve- 
neration as the Jews have for their Hebrew text, M. du 
Perron inclines to think, though he does not affirm, that 
they are really the works of Zoroaſter, whoſe reputation 
has been acquired by laws that have ſubſiſted two thou- 
ſand five hundred years. 


The law, which was either framed or regulated by Zo- . 


roaſter, was divided, as we ate told by modern authors, 


into twenty-one noſks, or parts: ſeven treat of the cre- 
- ation and hiſtory of the world; ſeven of morality, and | 
civil and religious duties; and ſeven of phyſic and aſtro- 


nomy. Among the Parſſes it is an univerſally received 


tradition, that Alexander the Great condemned theſe | 


twenty-one volumes to the flames, after having cauſed 
them to be tranſlated into Greek. Thoſe which eſcaped 


are the Vendidad, the Izeſchne, the Viſſpered, the Jeſchts, | 
and the Neaeſchs, in Zend, and ſome other Pehlvic 
_ tranſlations of Zend originals. The Parſſes have alſo| 
a great number of prayers, which they call nerengs, and 
: which in general are written in modern Perſic, with |. 
Zend characters, which they affect to uſe in all writings 


that treat of religion, though compoſed in modern Perfic. 
The writings of Zoroaſter, which ſtill remain, ſpeak of 

the creation of the univerſe, of the terreſtrial paradiſe, 
and the diſperſion of mankind; of the cauſe of the re- 


ſpect paid to fire, of the origin of evil, natural and mo- 


ral; of the angels appointed to the government of the 
- univerſe; of ſeveral particulars relating to the end of the 
world and the reſurrection, & c. &c. They alſo contain 
predictions with reſpeCt to the latter times, ſome excel- 
lent moral precepts, and a very extenſive ceremonial 
code. | | 
The Zend, according to Du Perron, is not the name of 
Zoroaſter's writings, but merely of the characters, though 
generally uſed to ſignify the language itſelf, in which 
they were written; the language of the original text is 
called Ave/ta, and is a dead language, and was entirely 


unknown to the Parfſes before the time of Zoroaſter, 


who, he apprehends, brought it from the mountains; 
and is totally different from the Pehlvi or ancient Perlic, 
ſpoken in the time of Zoroaſter. He farther 1 
that the works of Zoroaſter, ſtill extant in the 


of this legiſlator, or ſoon after his death. 

The Pahzend, which Dr. Hyde makes to be the name 
of a work, is, according to Du Perron, the name of a 
language, which is a dialeC or corruption of the Aveſta, 
and almoſt extinct, except that a few words of it are 
Vor. IV. NY 407. | 


differs in ſeveral particulars| 


agazine 


ehlvi, 
were tranſlations made into that language during the life 


* 
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| Preſerved in the Pehlvic tranſſation. Thie characters of 
the Aveſta and Pehlvi are different ; the former, which 
are properly the Zend letters, being much the neateſt : 
the Pahzend has no peculiar alphabet, but adopts that 
of the Zend or Pehlvic indifferently. For M. du Per- 
ron's account of the eighteen MSS. of which he brought 
duplicate copies with him, and an abſtract of their con- 
tents, we muſt refer to the Ann. Reg. &c, ubi ſupra. 
1 his writer has publiſhed a tranſlation of the Zend-atgſla, 
with remarks and illuſtrations, &c. in 3 vols. 4to. at 
Paris, in 1771. Some, indeed, have queſtioned the au- 
thenticity of the work which he has tranſlated, or its 
being a genuine remain of Zoroaſter. | 
Mr. Richardſon, in his Differtation on the Language, 
Literature, and Manners of the Eaftern Nations, ori- 
inally prefixed to his Perſian, Arabic, and Engliſh Dic- 
tionary, 1778, (chap. i. ſe. 2.) is very ſevere both on 
Dr. Hyde and M. Du Perron. Thoſe Ka of the 
ſuppoſed works of Zoroaſter, which Dr. Hyde has given 
us, under the title of Sadder are, he ſays, the wretched 
rhymes of 4 modern Parſi deſtour or prieſt, who lived 
about three centuries ago; whilſt the publications of M. 
Anquetil Du Perron carry palpable marks of the total or 
pee fabrication of modern times. The Zend language, 
he ſays, is not genuine; and M. Du Perron has pro- 
duced no diſcovery which can ſtamp his publication with 
authority. | | : | 
He adds, the ſpecimens of old Perfian in Hyde's Religio 
Vet. Perf. are ſimply modern language in ancient cha- 
racers. © 5 | Na RE 
In the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Gottingen for 
1779, i. e. Commenitationes Societatis Regiæ Scientia- 
rum Gottingenſis, &c. vol. ii. we have a memoir by M. 
Chriſtopher Meiners, who enters into a critical examina- 
tion of the authenticity and antiquity of the books pub- 
| liſhed by M. Anquetil Du Perron, as genuine writings 
of Zoroaſter; and alledges many plauſible arguments to 
prove them recent and ſpurious. He ſhews, that they 
contain a multitude of fables, totally unknown to the 
ancient Perſians, arid contrary to the ſpirit of their laws 
and religion ; and alſo many opinions and ceremonies, 
which had their firſt riſe many ages after Zoroaſter. 
Some have thought, that the truths which are obſerv- _ 
able in Zend-ave/ta, Vendidad Sadi, and other writings 
of the Eaftern nations, were derived from the diſciples 
of Neſtorius, who were found very early on the coaſt of 
Malabar. But this, Mr. Bryant thinks, is a groundlefſs 
ſurmiſe; becauſe the religious ſeas, among which theſe _ 
writings have been preſerved, are widely ſeparated, and 
moſt of them have no connexion with Malabat or the 
Chriſtians of that quarter. And, beſides the Brahmins 
and Banians adhere cloſely to their own rites, and abhor 
all other perſuaſions : and they are influenced by cuſtoms 
and ſcruples, which prevent their intercourſe with other 
people. In their writings there occurs no trace of 
Chriſtianity, or of its founder: and thence Mr. Bryant 
infers, that whatever truths may be found in the writ- | 
ings of theſe people, they were derived from a higher 
ſource, and by a different channel. See Anal. of Anc. 
Mythology, vol. iii. p. 599, &. _ | | | 
We ſhall terminate this article with adding, that Dr. 
Hyde preſented the copy of part of the Zend writings in 
his poſſeſſion to the univerfity of Oxford; ind hat the 
whole Zend was afterwards onglit from India by Mr. 
Frazer, and is lodged with his other oriental MSS. in 
"the Raddlifhibrary n,... - 
ZENECHDON, a term uſed by the Arabian phyſicians for 
a preparation of atſenic, for external uſe ; zeech being 
their name for arſenic. 5 8 5 
ZENEXTOR, one of the many names by which the che- 
miſts have called mercury. 5 | 
ZENGIFUR, a word by which ſome of the chemical 
writers have expreſſed cinnabar. 0 
ZENI, a word uſed by many of the chemical writers as a 
name for vitriol. 15 | | | 
ZENICON, the name of a poiſon, compoſed of ſeveral in- 
gredients, and uſed to poiſon the tips of the arrows with 
which the Celtic bunters ſhot at the beaſts _ purſued 
for food. The poiſon was known to be of that quick 
ſpreading nature, that as ſoon as the beaſt was fallen, 
the huntſman ran up to it, and cut out a large piece of 
the fleſh about the wound, immediately to hinder the ve- 
nom from ſpreading farther, The antidote to this. poiſon 
was ſuppoſed to be the leaves of oak, beech, and other 
trees. pt 3 
ZENITH, in Aſtronomy, the vertical point; or a point in 
the heavens directly over our head. es 
Or, the zenith is a point, as Z (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 52.) 
in the ſurface of the ſphere ; from which a right line, 
drawn through the ſpectator's head, paſſes through the 
centre of the earth. f 8 
Hence, there are as many zeniths as there are different 
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laces on earth, where the heavens may be ſeen; and, | 


upon the changing of our place, we alſo neceſſarily . 
change our zen. OD ate er Fats 
The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon, becauſe 
It is ninety degrees diſtant from each point thereof. 
It is alſo the pole of all the almucantars, or parallels of 
the horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars is eſti- 
. | 3 | 
Through the zenith paſs the vertical circles, or azimuths. 
The point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, is called 
the nadir 3 which is the point directly under our feet. 
The nadir is the zenith to our antipodes z as our zenith 
is the nadir to them. 
ZENIT R- diſlance is the complement of the ſun's or a ſtar's 
meridional altitude; or, it is what the meridian altitude 
. wants of ninety degrees. 
ZENITH is alfo a word uſed b 
expreſs the firſt appearance o 
men. | | | 
ZENSUS, in Arithmetic, a name which ſome authors give 


by ſome medical writers to 


+ 


to a ſquare number, or the ſecond power. | 
The higher powers they call zen/izenſus, æenſicubus, xen- 
” N zenſurdeſolidus, &c. See POWER. 
ZENUPH, 
by the kings of Judah. Sce Crparis. WEILL 
ZEOLYTE, Zeolites,, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by 
Mr. Cronſtedt to a ſtone deſcribed by bim in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm for 
175, the F properties of which have induced 
that mineralogift to conſider it as forming a diſtinct or- 
der of earths, called ⁊eolites. | | 
According to Mr, Kirwan, it is a ſpecies | 
earth, compoſed of argill united to two, three, or eight 
times its weight of ſilex, about half its weight of pure 
calcareous earth, and from once to twice its weight of 
water, without any iron except by accident, 3 
This ſtone is found of different degrees of tranſparency, 
or perfectly opake, either colourleſs, whitiſh, yellowiſh, 


* 


Jumnar, tabular, oval, capillary, or amorphous; its tex- 


ture either granular, ſcaly, or radiated; the filaments | 


| 


diverging, as from a central point, or indiſtinguiſhable. 
The zeo/yte that confiſts of particles of no determinate 
form, is either pure and white, or mixed with filver and 
iron, which latter kind is of a blue colour, and is com- 
monly called laps laxuli. | A 


The ſparry zeolyte reſembles calcareous ſpar, but is more | 


- brittle, and of a light red, or orange- colour. 


The cryſtallized zeohte is found in groups of cryſtals, | 


under the form of white or yellow balls, conſiſting of 
many pyramids with their apices uniting in the centre, 
or of white priſms with truncated angles, or of white 
capillary — 5 Ss | 


The ſpecific gravity of zeolyte is from 2,1 to 3,15. It is 


a little harder than the fluors, and calcareous ſpars ; it 


does not give fire with ſteel ; it diſſolves very ſlowly, and 
without efferveſcence, in acids, as in oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of nitre; but when. concentrated vitriolic acid is 
poured en powdered zeolytr, a heat ariſes, and the pow- 
der is changed into a gelatinous maſs; though this pro- 
perty is not peculiar to zeolyte, and there are ſome few 
ſtones of this kind that do not become gelatinous: when 


. e to a ſtrong heat it dilates and ſwells, more or | 


Jeſs, according to the proportion of water contained in 
It, andafterwards melts, without addition, more or leſs 
eaſily according to the proportion of calcareous earth, 
into a frothy flag, which cannot, without great difficulty, 
be rendered ſolid and tranſparent ; and in the moment of 
fuſion it yields a phoſphoric ligne. 
Cryſtallized zeo/yte, when melted, boils, as borax does: 


it may be diſſolved in the fire more eaſily by mineral al- 


kali than by borax, or by the fuſible ſalt of urine: it does 
not efferveſce with the fußble ſalt of urine, as calcareous 
ſtones do, nor with borax, as gypſeous ſtones-do. 
The dilatability of zeolize is the ſureſt criterion, whereby 
to diſtinguiſh it. Zeolyte has in the fire nearly the ſame 
properties as boles have. 3 
There is a ſiliceous zeslyte, 
Meſſiberg, differing from the argillaceous genus only in 
its giving ſire with ſteel. Dict. Chem. Eng. ed. Cron- 
ſtedt's Miner. ſect. 108. Kirwan's Miner. p. 95. 125. 
alan antimonial medicine. 5 | | 
 LEOPHYRUM, in the Materia Medica, the name of the 
triticum ęſtivum, or hordeum nudum, as it is called by 


ſome authors, the naked barley. OS, 
Old Teſtament, 


ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the 
-  . containing the predictions of Zephaniah, the ſon of Cu- 
ſhi, and grandſon of Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the 
twelye lefſer prophets, He propheſied in the time of 
king Joſiah, a little after the captivity of the ten tribes, 
and before that of Judah; ſo that he was contemporary 


Vo 


ZEOPHILOS, a word uſed by Quercetan as the name of | 


| 


| 


the menſes in young wo- | 


in the Fewi/h Antiquittes, a kind of tiara worn 


of argillaceous 


a my or reddiſh ; its ſhape is either pyramidical, co- | 


which is white, and found at 


þ 


| 


| 


"I BY - 


with Jeremiah. He propheſies chicfly againſt Judah, 
who continued very corrupt, notwithitanding the king's 
pious zealfor reformation, and the good example he gave 
SOS ET Rt OF OSR 
ZEPHYRI fetus, a term uſed by Hartman, and ſome 
other writers, to expreſs a mole, or falſe conception. 
ZEPHYRUS, or Zr HTR, ZePupos, the weſt wind; a wind 
blowing from that cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite 
to the eaſt. > 3 | 
The poets perſonify it, and repreſent Zephyrus as the 
mildeſt and moſt gentle of all the deities of the woods ; 
the character of his perſonage is youth and gentleneſs. 
It is alſo called Favonius, and occidens 3 and, by many, has 
been confounded with the Hricus. 7183 
ZERDA, in Zoology, a name given by the Moors to an 
animal which inkabits the delert of Saara, extending be- 
ond mount Atlas. | ET 
ee claſſes it under the genus of dog; and deſcribes 
it as having a pointed viſage, long whiſkers, large bright 
black eyes, very large ears of a bright roſe-colour, in- 
ternally lined with long hairs, and orifice ſo ſmall, as 
not to be viſible, probably covered with a valve or 
membrane; legs and feet like thoſe of a dog, and 
taper tail; its colour is between a ſtraw and pale brown; 
its length from noſe to tail ten inches, its ears three 
inches and a half long, tail fix, and height not five. 
It burrows in the ſandy ground, and is ſo exceſſively 
ſwift, that it is very rarely taken alive; feeds on inſects, 
. eſpecially locuſts; fits on its rump; is very vigilant; 
barking like a dog, but with a ſhriller ſound, and chiefly 
in the night; and is never obſerved to be ſportive, 
Mr. Buffon ſays of this animal, that it is found to the 
ſouth of the Palus Tritonides, in Lybia; that it has ſome- 


thing of the nature of the hare, and ſomething of the 


ſquirrel, and that it lives on the palm- trees, and feeds on 
the fruits. Pennant's Hiſt. Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 248. 
See Tab. V. Duadrupeds, fig. 67. | 


ZERICHUM, a name given by 
e ee, Wy | 
ZERNA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers to 
expreſs an ulcerated lepra or impetigo ;. the chemical au- 
thors uſe it alſo as a name for No foulneſſes which they 
call the lepræ metallorum, or leprofies of metals. 
ZERTA, the zerte, a fiſh caught in the rivers of Italy, 
and ſome other places, of the figure of the chub, and 
called by authors, capito anadromus, and the blike, It 
ſeldom grows to more than two pounds weight, and, at 
times, lives in rivers, at times in the ſea; and is eſteem- 
ed a very well taſted fiſh, eſpecially a little before the 
| ſeaſon of its ſpawning. Ray. ** 
The zerte is that ſpecies of cyprinus deſcribed by Geſner 
and others under the name of capito enodromus. 


ſome of the chemicat 


|ZERUMBETH, in the Materia Medica. See ZE DOARY. 


ZEST, the woody, thick ſkin, quartering the kernel of a 
walnut. Some phyſicians preſcribe this 2%, dried, and 
taken with white wine, as a remedy againſt the gravel. 

The word is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon- 
peel; ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to 

give it a flavour; or for the fine thin oil that ſpurts out 
of that peel on ſqueezing it. Bi — 
Hence, to ze/? an orange or lemon, among confeCtioners, 
is to cut the peel from top to bottom into ſmall flips, as 
thin as poſſible; or, to 2%, is to ſqueeze the peel over 
the ſurface of any thing. 555 5 

ZESTOLUSIA, a term uſed by ſome medical authors to 
expreſs bathing in warm water, by way of diſtinction 

from pſuchroluſia, or bathing in cold water. | 

ZETA, or ZETECULA, a little cloſet, or withdrawing- 


| chamber, with pipes running along the walls, to receive 


ſrom below either the cool air, or the ſteam of warm 
—_— | | 
The word is formed either from ęgneu, to be warm; or of 
En, vivere, to live, on account of the uſe made hereof 
for love and enjoyment. „ 
ZETET T, Znlilaz among the Atibenians, were officers ap- 
pointed upon extraordinary occaſions, to enquire after 
the public debts, when through the neglect of the re- 
ceivers, or by other means, they were run up to large 
ſums, and began to be in danger to be loſt, if not called in. 
ZETETICL, Zntntaxn, formed from cure, I ſcek, or ZE- 
TETIC method, in Mathematics, the method made uſe of 
to inveſtigate, or find the ſolution of a problem. 
The ancient Pyrthonians were ſometimes called Zetetici, 


g. d. 1 | DAE 
ZETU „a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers as 
a name for vitriol. | 

ZEUGITA, Zevyilay, among the Athenians, the third claſs 
of the people, or thoſe who had an eſtate of two hundred 

medimns. | . | f 
ZEUGMA, Zeuyua, literally denoting a joining together; 
from CFeuywe, I join, a figure in Grammar, whereby an 
adjective, or verb, which agrees with a nearer 1 is 
| 15 re allo, 


* Lr 


Z IM 


5 755 
alſo, by way of ſupplement, 


referred to another more 
remote. PET | 


Thus Terence, Utinam aut hic ſurdus, aut hae muta facta 
Fit. So Virgil, Hic illius arma, hic currus fait. In which 
caſes, the words acta /it agreeing primarily with bac 
muta, are alſo made to agree or 


| alſo | extend to hic ſurdus: and 
the verb fuit is not only referred to hic currus, which it 
properly reſpects, but farther, to hie illius arma. 


Of this ſpecies of ellipſis, which differs from the z1.- | 


LI1PSTs properly ſo called, in that the word which is to 
be underſtood once or oftener, has been already men- 
tioned, Meſſieurs De Port Royal enumerate three ſorts 
viz. when we repeat the noun or yerb in the ſame man- 

ner it has been already expreſſed ; or, when the word 
expreſſed cannot be repeated without receiving ſome al- 
teration, in gender, caſe, number, or perſon; or when, 

after a word which includes the whole, a diſtribution of 


the parts is made without repeating the verb. Latin 
Gram. vol. ii. p. 183. 


The Latins, it may be here obſerved, take a liberty in 


conſtructions, which ſome of the nicer critics amon 


th 
moderns, particular] Sha 


| y the French, will not allow in the | 


modern tongues, 
ZEUS, in [chthyology, a ge 


compreſſed and declining ; the upper lip is ſornicated by 


means of a tranſverſe membrane ; the tongue is awl- 


ſhaped; the branchioſtege membrane has ſeven perpen- 


dicular rays, the loweſt placed tranſverſely; and the body 


is compreſſed, There are four ſpecies ; viz. the vo uER, 
the gallus or ABACATUAIA, the fabe 


| r Or DOREE, and | 


 7IBELLINA. See SanLe. 


ZIBETHUM, or Z1nzTA, in Natural Hiftory, civet, a 
perfume contained in a bladder, in the groin of a civet- 
„ e., Os IS, 


 ZIBIBLE, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by ſome au- | 


thors to a large ſort of raiſins, reſembling the ſtones of 
dates in ſhape; they have much pulp, but very little 
-- ” moiſture. ET 5 FD ago 
 ZICCARA, a name of an Indian fruit, reſembling a pine- 
cone, and containing twenty, thirty, or more, kernels, 

of no known uſe in medicine. . 


ZIDRACH, in Natural Hiſtory, the name given by Cuba, 


and ſome other authors, to that ſpecies of the ſynganthus i 


of Artedi, commonly called the HI POCAMPVUsSö. | 

ZIFIUS, in [chthyology, a name 

riphias, or $8WORD-fi/h. gt Fo 

-ZIGER, a word uſed by ſome of the old writers, to ex- 

preſs a very fine kind of caſſia, extreme! 
the taſte, and of a purpliſh black colour. 


ZIGURELLA, in 7chthyology, the name by which ſome | 


have called the juLis, a ſmall but very beautiful fiſh, 


common about Genoa, and in ſome degree approaching 
to the nature of the turdus or wraſſe. 1 


It is a ſpecies of the labrus, according to Artedi, and is 


diſtinguiſhed by the name of the palmaris labrus, with | ſpring, for the iron will be diffolved, and the copper 
which was before diſſolved in the menſtruum will be 


two large teeth in the upper jaw. | 
ZIMENT-water, or CoppER- water, in Natural Hiſtory, 
the name by which ſome have called water found in 


places where there are copper-mines, and lightly impreg- 
nated with particles of that metal. 1 Tr 


The molt famous ſpring of this kind is about a mile di- 


ſtant from Newſol in Hungary, in the great copper-mine 
called by the Germans, herrn grundt. 
The water in this mine is found at different depths, and 
is received into baſons, for the purpoſe of ſeparating the 
copper from it: in ſome of theſe it is much more ſated 
with this metal than in others, and will make the ſup- 
|  Poſed change of iron into that metal much ſooner. The 
moſt common pieces of iron uſed in the experiments, 


are horſe-ſhoes, nails, and the like; and they are found 


very little altered in ſhape, after the operation, excepr 
that their ſurfaces are more raiſed. _ 3 
The water appears greeniſh in the baſon, where it 
ſtands ; but if a glaſs of it be taken up, it looks clear as 
_ cryſtal: it has no ſmell, but a ſtrong vitriolic aſtringent 
_ taſte, inſomuch that the lips and tongue are bliſtered and 
ſcorched upon taſting it. | 
The miners are well acquainted with the virtues of this 
water, in changing the metals; but they alſo uſe it as a 
medicine; whatever ſickneſs they are ſeized with, they 
firſt attempt its cure by a large doſe of this water, which 
uſually both vomits and purges them very briſkly. 
They alſo uſe it in diſorders of the eyes, in ſome of 
which it muſt be of great power; but in others, it is 
very improper ; ſo that upon the whole, they do more 
- Harm than good with it. | 
The copper produced from theſe waters is valued by the 
people much beyond any other copper, as being much 
more ductile, and running eaſier in the fire 3 the people 


Ip EN 3 


in nus of fiſh, of the order of the 
thoracici, the characters of which are, that the head is 


given by Albertus to the 


y aromatic to 


„C ooo 


in the neighbourhood have many veſſels of it; but it is to 
be obſerved, that its ductility and hardneſs increaſe after 
it is taken out of the water, for while immerſed in it; it 
is friable. | | jp { 
It is obſerved, that after great rains the ſprings are al- 


ways fuller than at other times, and the virtues of the 
water conſiderably lefs. | 


A pound of this water, when ſtrongeſt, evaporated over 
a gentle fire, becomes firſt turbid, and afterwards depo- 
its a yellowiſh ſediment, which, evaporated to dryneſs, 
weighs two ſcruples and a half; and when warm water 
is poured upon this and filtred, ſix grains of yellowiſh 
earth will be leſt in the filtre ; and the greeniſh ſolution 
eing again evaporated to a pellicle, and the operation 
being ſeveral times repeated, ſomewhat more than two 
ſcruples of a bluiſh-green vitriol will be ſeparated in 
{mall cryſtals, 58 | op 
A ſmall quantity of oil of tartar being added to a pound 
of this water, the whole becomes turbid, and on filtra- 
tion leaves a large reſiduum in the filtre, which, dried, 
weighs about two ſcruples and a half, and is found to be 
a cupreous vitriol, with a ſmall mixture of a neutral ſalt. 
| If a pint of this water be put into a bottle, and a ſmall 
piece of iron thrown into it, bubbles will appear on the 
iron, which will gradually be changed to a copper-co- 


aſterwards whitiſh, and white filaments will gather 
about the bottom and ſides of the glaſs, and about the 
iron, which will appear throughout of a coppery-colour. 


the true nature of the water is ; that it contains a large 
quantity of the vitriol of copper, which it probably owes 
to a ſolution of that metal, by means of the acid of the 
common pyrites and water; when this is known, the 
effects are not difficultly accounted for, there being no 
real change of one metal into another ; but the true ſtate 
of the caſe being that the particles of one metal are diſ- 
ſolved and carried away, and thoſe of another metal de- 
poſited in their place. A water thus impregnated is a 


copper it before contained, in ſmall parcels. This is 


while it lies in the water, the copper then appearing not 
a ſoft malleable and even maſs, but a congeries of gra- 


friable and fragile while in this ſtate. 


This ſolution of one metal and depoſition of the parti- 


chemiſtry, and is ſeen every day in numerous inſtances; 
but in none ſo familiar as in a like caſe, or ſolution of 


piece of copper be diſſolved in aqua fortis, and when 
this ſolution is perfected a piece of iron be thrown into 
the liquor, the ſame thing will be ſeen that is in this 


ſlowly precipitated and depoſited in the place of it. Phil. 
articles CopPER, and ViTRIOL. | 


for verdigriſe. 


vitiated bile, called zruginous bile. ap 2 

ZINC, or Zixk, in Natural Hiſtory, a ſemi-metal, of a 
brilliant white colour, approaching to blue; called alſo 

ſpelter and tutenag. | | 


as by name, to the ancient Greeks and Arabians, The 


the origin of the appellation is unknown. 


nated ſpeauter, and Indian tin. Albertus Magnus, who 
died in 1280, is the firſt who makes expreſs mention of 
this ſemi-metal, calling it golden marcaſite, and aſſert- 


inflammable. J. Mattheſius, in 3562, mentioned a white 
and a red zinc; but the yellow and red colours are only 


been long in poſſeſſion of the method of extracting pure 
zinc from the ore; at leaſt, in the courſe of the laſt cen- 
tury. This metal was brought from them into Europe. 
Jungius mentions the importation of zinc from India in 
1647; and a metal of this kind, under the name of Tu- 
TENAG, is ſtill brought from thence, which, however, 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the compound me- 
tal of that name. G. E. Van Lohneiſs informs us, in 
1617, that a long time before xine had been collected by 
uſual to form orichalcum from the ores of zixc, by the 


addition 


lour. On the ſecond day the water will be turbid, and 


From theſe experiments we may eaſily underſtand what 


N menſtruum capable of diſſolving iron, and in the ſolu- 
tion of that metal becomes ſo weakened as to let go the 


ſeen to be the caſe, by examining the changed metal 


nules, cloſely placed together, and reſembling the ſmall 
_ granules, or ova, in the ſpawn of fiſhes; and it is very 


cles of another in its place, is a thing very familiar in 


iron and copper in the ſame menſtruum. Thus, if a 


Tranſ. Ne 479. p. 355, &c. See on this ſubject the : 
ZIMEX, a word uſed by ſome of the old chemical writers, 
ZINARIA, a word uſed by the Arabians, for a kind of 


Zinc, hiflory of. This ſemi-metal was not known, ſo much 


name firſt occurs in Theophraſtus Paracelſus, though 


Agricola calls 
it contrefayn ; Boyle, /pe/trum ; by others it is denomi- 


ing that it approaches to a metallic nature, and that it is 


to be underſtood of the ores. The eaſtern Indians have. 


fuſion at Goſlar. It has, indeed, been for a long time 


r 
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addition of copper z but it does not appear when this art | 
Was invented. Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. xxx. cap. 2:) mentions 


the orichalcum, and alſo three ſpecies of Corinthian 
vaſes, one of which is yellow, and of the nature of gold. 
Eraſmus Ebner, of Norimberg,' in 1550, was the firſt 
who uſed the cadmia of Goflar for this purpoſe. ' In 
1721, Henckel mentioned, that zinc might be obtained 
from lapis calaminaris, by means of phlogiſton 5 but he 
conceals the method, In 1735, Brandt proved, that the 
pſcudo-galena contained zinc. In 1942, or, as others 
ſay, in 1728, Anton. Van Swab extracted it from the 
ores, and particularly from the Bolognian pſeudb-galena, 
which poſſefles a metallic ſplendor, by diſtillation, at 


 Weſterwick, in Dalecarlia z which was afterwatds ef- 
- fected, in larger quantity, by Mefirs. Cronſtedt and Rin- 


man. The baron Funch, in 1744, determined the pre- 
ſence of zinc in pſeudo-galena, from the flame and the 


flowers. The celebrated Margraaf, not knowing what 
had been done by the Swediſh mineralogiſts, publithed | 
in 1746, a method of performing this operation, which 


he had dilcovered. It is alſo ſaid, that Dr. Lawſon firſt 


publicly afſerted and demonſtrated, that lapis CALAaMi- 


NAKIS.was the ore of zinc. Till Margraat ſhewed the 
method of extracting zinc from calamine, all Europe was 
ſupplied with this ſemi-metal either from India ot from 
Germany, However, a manufactory of this metallic 
ſubſtance has not many years ago been eſtabliſhed in our 
own country, and the copper-works near Briſtol have 


From the works erected by Van Swab in Sweden, the 
eſtabliſhers of our Engliſh manufactory probably derived 
the hint; and Dr. Watſon ſays (Chem. Eff; vol. i. p. 
45.) that he has been well informed, that they purebaſcd 
the ſecret from him when he was in England: 


Zinc, chemical properties of. Zinc is the moſt malleable of 


all the, ſemi- metals; and, when well furniſhed with phlo- 


giſton, in the manner propoſed by Margraaf, it poſ- 


ſeſſes a ſemi-· ductiſity, which renders it capable of being 
flattened into thin plates. This property, joined to its hard- 
neſs, prevents its being pulveriſed, like the other ſemi- 
metals; and, therefore, when it is required in a divided 


| ſtate, it muſt be melted and granulated, or filed, like 

metals. | | 

Zinc, when broken, appears to conſiſt of many flat, ſhining 
| plates, which are larger when ſlowly, than when haſtily 

 eooled. When heated, it is very brittle. Like tin, it crackles 

when it is bent. Its ſpecific gravity is from 6,9 to 7,24. 


According to Muſchenbroeck's tabie of ſpecific gravities, 
Indian zinc is to water, as 7,2401 to 1; and zinc of 


ZINC... | 


Mr. Malouin relates, that zinc being melted fix times, | 


and the fuſion continued fifteen hours each time, it be- 


came more and more hard, brittle, unfuſible, and uncal- | 


cinable. He ſays, that its colour became grey after the 
ſecond fuſion, brown aſter the third, black after the 


| fourth, blue like a flate after the fifth, and a clear violet | 
Colour after the ſixth. Sh Ye = 
This ſubſtance, being the moſt combuſtible of all metals, 
detonates more violently than any other metal with nitre. | 
Zinc, in its metallic form, and in that of the calx or | 
flowers, diflolves readily in all acids, and precipitates 
from them almoſt all the other metallic bodies, Six parts 
of good vitriolic acid, diluted with an equal weight of | 


water, can difſolve entirely, by help of gentle heat, one 


part of zinc; the neutral falt reſulting from this ſolution 
is cryſtallizable, and called white vITRIOL. 5 | 
Zinc appears to have a ſtronger affinity with vitriolic acid 


than any other metallic ſubſtance ; for by means of this 


ſemi-metal, the vitriols of copper and of iron may be 


decompoſed z and yet the vitriol of zinc, according to 
22 is decompoſed, and its acid ſeparated, by a leſs 
eat than the martial vitriol. 


Zinc unites more ſtrongly to acids not only than any other 


metal, but than even ſome earths, Mr, Pott ſays, that 


It precipitates the earthy baſis from a ſolution of alum ; 
and that zinc cannot be precipitated from aqua fortis by 


crabs- eyes. He alſo ſays, that it may be precipitated by 
volatile alkali, but that this precipitate is quickly diſ- 
ſolved. M. de la Laſſone (Hiſt. de l' Acad. Roy. Sc. 


Paris, for 175) eſtabliſhes, what had been before con- 


jectured, viz, the ſolubility of zinc in volatile alkali, He 


proves, that volatile alkali, in a fluid form, diſſolves the 


ſupplied Birmingham with zinc extracted from calatnine. | 


— —_—_ 


 Goflaras 7,215 to 1. Zinc, like tin, is not eaſily cal- | 
cined or covered with ruſt by the action of air or water; 
it is leſs fuſible than tin and lead, but melts at a lower | 
heat than ſilver or copper. In the degree of heat juſt | 
neceſſary for its fuſion, its ſurſace is reduced to a grey 
calx; but in a moderate white heat, it flames, and ex- 
| Hibits a very beautiful and brilliant appearance, owing to 
the phlogiſton of zinc, which is very combuſtible ; and | 
it ſublimes into a light white calx, called flowers of 


pectations from it. 


neck of the retort. 
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filings of zine with efferveſcence, and the flowers of 
zinc without efferveſcence: ibe alkaline liquor muſt be 
ſaturated and employed immediately after the volatile al- 
kali has been procured from ſal ammoniac by the inter- 


vention of fixed alkali. Hence he was led to examine 
the nature of this ſemi- metal, and to evince its being to- 


tally diſtinct from iron, though it has ſome reſemblance 
to it, and is ſometimes mixed with it; for in endeavour- 
ing to procure Pruſſian blue, by precipitating the zinc 
from its. ſolution in volatile alkali, he ſucceeded only 
when he employed the zinc that is the object of com- 
meree, of acids which contained a ſmall portion of iron 
whereas the zinc that had been previouſly purified in his 


laboratory, and the acids which had been carefully pre- 


pated, yielded no Pruſſian blue. 3 
Mr. Heilot, who has given a very accurate analyſis of 
zinc (Mem. Acad. Sc. Paris, 1735), has tried the dif- 


ferent acid menſttua upon it with very great care and at- 
_ tention to their effects. 3B | 
_ Diſtilled vinegar was firſt tried. Eight ounces of this 
diſſolved, in ten days time, over a gentle fire, an ounce 


wanting fix grains of zinc; and after this it ceaſed to act 
upon the metal any longer, and was ſweetened in the 
manner of vinegar which has diffolved lead: this, how- 
ever, is an experiment not proper to be tried by the taſte, 
the ſolution being very miſchievous. Six ounces and 


two drams of an inſipid phlegm were diſtilled from this 
_ ſolution, and aſter this, the fire being increaſed, ftriz . 


began to appear on the top of the retort z the receiver 
beirig changed, there ſucceeded to theſe ſtriæ a ſublima- 
tion of very white and beautiful flowers of zinc; and af- 


ter this a few drops of an oil, yellow at firſt, and after - 


wards green, came over into the receiver. The diſtilla- 


tion yielded alſo about four' drams of a fulphureous li- 


quor, inflammable as ſpirit of wine. This liquor bein 
oured into a phial of water, at firft ſwam upon it, . 
immediately afterwards blended with it in the manner of 
ſpirit of wine, and left only the few drops of oil ſwim- 
ming on the ſurface. This was reddiſh in colour, and 
of an aromatic ſmell, , _ 3 | 5 
This is the famous liquor called by the chemiſts oil of 
TALC, and ſuppoſed to have ſo many great virtues, one 


of which is the fixing of ſilver ; that is, in other words, 
the concentrating of it to the weight of gold, and mak- 


ing it indiſſoluble in aqua fortis, rendering it like gold 
ſoluble only in aqua 74 3 but in all probability, this oil 
is really nothing but the eſſential oil of the grape from 
which the wine was made, whence the vinegar had been 
obtained; and then how idle muſt appear all theſe ex- 


The flowers ſublimed to the neck of the retort, or head 
of the cucurbit, during the diſtillation, burnt at the flame 
of a candle, emitting a fine blue flame. Three ounces 
of ſpirit of ſalt diſſolve perfectly three drams, except two 
grains, of zinc; a great heat is perceived while this ſo- 
lution is making; and this acid, as well as diſtilled vi- 


negar, leaves untouched a ſmall blackiſh reſiduum, from 
this metal. Some authors have ſuppoſed, that this reſi. | 


duum contained mereury; but experiments prove the 
contrary; and its Wiel alone makes ſuch a conjecture 
very improbable. | 5 W . 
Mr. Hellot has ſhewn, that it cannot even be reduced 


into a metallic ſubſtance. Neumann ſays, that this black 
matter was ſeparated during the ſolution of this ſemi- 


metal in vitriolic and marine acids, and that two or three 
days afterwards it was re-diffolved. . 
The ſolution, in marine acid, being diſtilled, yielded 
two ounces of phlegm, two drams of a weak ſpirit of 
ſalt, of a very agreeable ſmell; and afterwards, on chang- 
ing the receiver, a few drops of a very acid and yel- 
lowiſh ſpirit, and ſome flowers raiſed themſelves to the 


Six ounces of ſpirit of nitre diſſolve five drams and a 
half of zinc, without leaving any remainder; and the 
remainder left in the ſolutions of it by diſtilled vinegar, 
and by ſpirit of ſalt, is itſelf ſoluble in this menſtruum. 


This ſolution being diſtilled, there were ſeparated four 
'ounces of phlegm, and afterwards fix drams of ſpirit of 


nitre; this was but very weak, and no more could be 


raiſed z the ſtronger part of the acid remaining intimately 


mixed with the zinc at the bottom of the veſſel, in form 
of a viſcous tranſparent ſubſtance, of a yellow or orange- 


Colour. 


Three ounces of oil of vitriol, with an equal quantity of 
water, diſſolved ſix drams and twenty grains of zinc. 
When the liquor was thus far ſaturated, there began to 
be formed regular cryſtals z and after two months ſtand- 
ing, the whole liquor was evaporated, and a cake of 
tranſparent vitriol left in the bottom of the veſſel. | 
Zinc may be allayed with all metallic ſubſtances, except- 
ing biſmuth and nickel : the allay of zinc with iron is not 

a 3 effected 
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elected without difficulty; 


2 IN 


ceeds well, and is much uſed. It has been common! 

affirmed, that zinc is incapable of uniting with ſulphur ; 
though Mr. Cramer ſays, that if it remains long in 
moderate fire, and be covered over with ſulphur at ſeve- 
ral times, and continuaKy ſtirred with a poker, it will at 
laſt be changed into a very brittle, dark. coloured ſub- 
ſtance ; which the editor of the Chemical Dictionary a- 
ſcribes to the iron of the poker, as he has never been able 


to unite ſulphur with pure zinc, when they were ſtirred | 
with a tobacco-pipe. Hence the method of purifying | 


Zinc, and of aſcertaining its purity, propoſed by Mr. 


Cramer, is to throw upon it, when melted in a large | 


crucible, ſuet and ſulphur alternately, and the latter in 
larger quantities than the former. If the zinc is pure, 


the ſulphur burns e on its ſurface; but if it is al- 


ines with the other metals, and 
forms with them a kind of ſcoria, which muſt be taken 
off. This alternate projeckion of ſuet and ſulphur upon 

zinc is continued, till the ſulphur be burnt on the ſurface 


layed, the ſulphur com 


of the melted zinc, without forming any ſcoria. 


M. de Morveau, in a late memoir concerning the com- 


bination of zinc with ſulphur (Nouv. Mem. de l' Acad. 
de Dijon, part 1. for 1783. Paris, 1784.) ſeems to have 


evinced the poſſibility of diſſolving zinc by ſulphur, and 
of forming, what he calls la blende artificielle, not only 


by the direct combination of ſulphur with calx of zinc, 


but alſo by combining ſulphur with zinc in its metallic 


ſtate. 


For the affinities of zinc, ſee Arrinity. 
Some authors, as 


the furnaces uſed ſor the preparation of ſteel, ſound that 
it adhered to the magnet almoſt in the ſame manner as 


filings of iron. 5 | 
M. de la Laſſone (Hiſt. Acad. Sc. Paris, ſor 1572) en- 
deavours, by a ſeries of experiments, to eſtabliſh a ſtrik- 
ing reſemblance between zinc and the (phoſphorus of 
urine. Zinc, expoſed to a conſiderable degree of heat, 
- affords a very dazzling light; during its deflagration, it 


emits an odour like that of garlic, as phoſphorus does. 


The fulguration of both depends on a free acceſs of air. 


Zinc and phoſphorus. exhibit fimilar phenomena, in con- 


ſequence of the action of the air, or aqueous vapours of | 


the atmoſphere, by which they. are decompoſed; the 


calx, with which the ſurface of zinc, expoſed to the air, 
becomes covered, he ſuppoſes, contains the phoſphoric; 
acid, ſince, on reſtoring phlogiſton to it, it is rendered! 


capable of producing a deflagration, perfectly reſembling 
that of phoſphorus. Phenomena, in many 1eſpects ſimi- 
lar, likewiſe attend zinc and phoſphorus, when expoſed 


contained even in the calx or flowers of zinc; that is, 


after it has loſt the greateſt part of its phlogiſton, in the 
deflagration. The hypotheſis of M. Laſſone ſeems to 
be confirmed by the experiments of M. Margraaf, in the 


Berlin Memoirs for 1746. On mixing the tal microſco- 


micus, or fuſible ſalt of urine, which is known to be the 
baſis of phoſphorus, with lead and tin, aud ſubjecting 
the mixture in cloſe veſſels to a violent heat, he found | 
both the metals conſiderably changed, and the latter, in 
particular, converted into a ſubſtance reſembling zinc in 


thoſe properties which peculiarly diſtinguiſh it ; particu- 
larly that of deflagrating per /e. 


2 LIN c, flowers of, are the metallic earth of zinc, deprived. 


of almoſt all its phlogiſton, and raiſed in light flocks 
from deflagrating zinc. 


To make theſe flowers, zinc is to be put into a large 
open crucible, ſet in a furnace which draws air well. 
When a white heat is raiſed, the Sic kindles and burns 


with a white, vivid, dazzling flame, accompanied with 
a conſiderable quantity of white ſmoke. This ſmoke is 
condenſed in white light flocks, which float all round the 


* 


themſelves to the fides of the crucible, and the zinc. 


They bave been called by different names: ſome have 
Jenominated them Tale, and a ſolution of them in vi- 


negar, oi of talc, to which they have attributed very ex-, 


traordinary qualities. By others they have been called 
fericum, aqua ſicca phileſophorum, phileſophic cotton or 
wool, nihil album, and pompholyx, A 

Theſe flowers are very fixed, like metallic earths, when 


| well dephlogiſticated, and fo incapable of being gain 


ſublimed, that they reſiſt the moſt violent fire, and are 


-- ſooner melted than ſublimed. They, as well as Sic 1t- 


ſelf, are ſoluble in acids, probably becauſe they retain 


| ſome phlogiſton; but they ace, diſſiculily reducible into 


Zinc, and were believed to be incapable of reduction, 


Vor. IV. N47. 


but that with copper ſuc- 


rs, allerius and Cronſtedt, ſay, that 

_ filings of zinc are attracted by magnets. The celebrated 

 Rinman, aſter calcining the white lapis calaminaris of 
_ Aix-la-Chapelle for the ſpace of eleven days, in one of | 


— — — 


to the action of water. From many other inſtances of | 
_ reſemblance which he relates, and collateral obſervations, 
he concludes, that the concentrated phoſphoric acid is 


laboratory. The greateſt part of them, however, fix 


| 


ZIN 


till M.-Margraaf publiſned a method of reviving then; 
by expoſing them to a ſtrong heat together with ſome in- 
flammahle ſubſtance, in cloſe veſſels. In the crucible 
uſed for the preparation of fowers of Zinc, a conſider- 
able quantity of them is found fixed to irs ſides, and to 
the ſurface of the zinr, if any remains unburnt. Theſe 
latter flowers, having been produced by the part of the 
xinc Which burns leſs vehemently than the reſt, are much 
leſs white and lighter than the former. Their colour is 
greyiſh, from a certain quantity of phlogiſton which they 
contain. Flowers of zinc are alſo obtained, from fur- 
naces in which minerals containing zinc are ſmelted 3 
they adhere in great quantities to the upper part of the 


. internal ſurface of the walls of the ſurnaces; but as they 


ſuſtain a great heat, they are half fuſed and agglutinated 
together, forming maſſes, which muſt be frequently 
taken off, in order to clear the furnaces. In this ſtate 
the flowers of zinc are called CaDMia fornacum, or Po M- 
PHOILYX., 


By careful management in the operation for producing 
the flowers of Zinc, there may be collected a greater 
weight of flowers than that of the zinc employed in the 
operation. Mr. Pott ſays, that the additional weight is 
equal to one-tenth part of the ſemi-metal employed. 3» 


/ 


N. de la Laſſone, in his memoir on zinc above cited, erro- 


. _ neouſly aſcribes the additional weight, which this and 


ſome other metallic ſubſtances acquire by calcination, to 
the aqueous vapours in the atmoſphere, which he ſup- 
poles to be attracted by them. The true cauſe of their 
additional weight, firit ſuggeſted by Jean Rey, in the 
beginning of the laſt century, has been lately very ſatis- 
factorily aſcertained by Dr. Prieſtley, and M. Lavoifier 3 


who have ſhewn, that they acquire it ffom air, fixed, at- 


moſpherical, or dephlogiſticated, which they attract ſrom 


the atmoſphere, and which, in a fixed or ſolid ſtate, be- 
comes a conſtituent part of their ſubſtance. See CAL- 
CINATION, and Potential HEAT. | 8 
The fumes of zinc have a ſtrong ſmell of garlic, and are 


o 


very noxious to the lungs. 


Z1NC, ores of, and metliad of ſmelting them. The dimcul- 


ties, occaſioned by the volatile and combuſtible nature of 
this ſemi-metal, for a long time retarded the diſcovery of 


the ores containing it; and, therefore, it has been con- 


ſidered as compoſed of two or three ingredients. Al- 
bertus Magnus thinks iron an ingredient : Paracelſus 

called it a ſpurious fon of copper; Lemery maintains it 
to be a ſpecies of biſmuth ; Glauber, and many alche- 
milts, conſider it merely as an immature, ſolar ſulphur; 

Homberg, as a mixture of tin and iron; Kunckel, as a 
coagulated mercury; Schluter, as tin made brittle by 
ſulphur, &c.. | : 1 8 . 
Zinc has not yet been found native; that which is men- 
tioned by Bomare is ſaid to have been produced by art. 
The ores containing zinc differ much in appearance and 
properties: Bergman diſtributes them into two claſſes 
ſome containing the ſemi-metal deprived of phlogiſton, 
the others holding it mineralized, either by ſome acids, 
as the aerial or vitriolic, or united to ſulphur by means 
of iron. The calciform ores of zinc, according to Cron- 


| ſtedt, are pure or mixed. The pure are indurated, and 


ſometimes cryſtallized, reſembling lead-ſyar. The mixed 


ore contains alſo ſome calx of iron: this is catamine, 


which has been conſidered as the proper ore of zinc. It 
is. whitiſh, yellowiſh, reddiſh, or brown. This is not 

worked directly to obtain zinc from it, becauſe the ope- 
ration would ſucceed only in cloſe veſſels, and conſe- 
quently with ſmall quantities; but it is ſucceſsfully em- 


ployed for the converſion of copper into braſs by cemen- 
tation, by which the exiſtence of zinc in that ſtone is 


ſuſſiciently proved. we | 

Zinc is mineralized, 1. By ſulphurated iron, which Cron- 
{tredt calls particularly the ore of 2/7c. Wallerius fays, 
that lead is ſometimes contained in this ore: it is white, 
blue, or brown. 2. By ſulphur, arſenic, and iron, under 
the names of blende, or pſeudo-gatena, or falſe galena, or 
black jack. Theſe are of various colours, white, yellowiſh, 
brown, reddiſh, greeniſh, black. They conſiſt of ſcales, 
or are teſſelated. Mr. Cronſtedt thinks, that in blends 
the zinc is mineralized in the ſtate of a calx, and in the 
ore of zinc, in its metallic ſtate. Ihe ingenious Mr. 


| Kirwan enumerates four ſpecies of ores of zinc; of 


which, excluding the native, there are the following 


ones; Viz. 1. The calciform, or thoſe mineralized by the 


aerial acid, of which he deſcribes four varieties: the pure 
calx of zinc, or vitreous zinc ore, or zinc ſpar, Ico 
grains of which contain about 65 of the calx of zinc, 28 
of aerial acid, 6 of water, wok iron, and ſometimes a 
little of ſilex; that mixed with a notable proportion of 
iron, called tutenago, containing, in various ſpecimens 
brought from China, from 60 to go per cent of zinc; 
the remainder being iron, and a ſmall proportion of ar- 
gill; that mixed with iron and clay in various propor- 


15 2 tions, 


n 


Wo. 
. 


Find ſhould afford at leaſt 30 per cent. of the calx, and 
5 its ſpecific gravity be about 4,400 or 3, ooo; calamines 


| ſulphur, by means of iron, as the blende, pſeude-galena, 


blende. | | 


known, from their property of converting copper into 
| braſs, to be ores of zinc, yet the method of eſſaying them 


leaſt not publiſhed, before Mr. Margraaf's Memoir of 
the Berlin Academy, in 1746, upon that ſubject. He 


combuſtion of the zinc, which happens immediately upon 
its reduction, when expoſed to air. For this purpoſe he 


blende, or other calx of zinc; well mixed with an eighth 
to which he fitted a receiver. Having placed his retort 
| Heat during two hours. When the veſſels were cold and 


to the neck of the retort. The chief difficulty in this 
operation is to get an earthen retort _— compact 


ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the violent fire, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Margraaf, the reduction of the ore of | 
Zinc requires. Mr. Margraaf obſerves, that the zinc 


what is obtained from the fuſion of ores; which may | 
proceed ſrom its greater purity, or from its better com- 
bination with phlogiſton. 5 Ge : 


Toaſted ore, or calx of zinc, with an eighth part of char- | 5 | 
coal-duſt ; put this mixture into a crucible capable of | Zinc, in Medicine, and the Arts. This ſemi-metal has 
containing thrice the quantity 3 diffuſe equally among | | 
this mixture a quantity of ſmall grains, or thin plates of | 
copper, equal to that of the calamine or ore employed, 
and upon the whole lay another quantity of grains or 
plates of copper; and laſtly, cover this latter portion of | 


| Zinc, and be thereby converted into braſs. By compar- 
the weight of the copper employed, the weight acquired, 
and conſequently the quantity of zinc united with the | 
copper, will be known. The copper which has not been | 


duſt, may be again added in the ſame manner to the re- 


ſomewhat more intenſe, that any zinc remaining in the 
ore may be thus extracted. It is a curious circumſtance, |. 


to unite with copper. 


tions, or the calamine; the ſpecific gravity of the beſt 


ſort of which, or the grey, is 5,000, and ſrom 100 parts | 


of which, Mr. Bergman obtained 84 of calx of zmc, 3 
of iron, 1 of argill, and 12 of filex ; a good ore of this 


ſometimes contain a- mixture of calcareous earth and 
lead; and moſt of the Engliſh calamines contain lead; 
and the fourth variety is zeolytiform, and mixed with 


a conſiderable proportion of ſilex; of which 100 grains | 


were found, by the analyſis of M. Pelletier of Paris, to 
contain from 48 to 52 of quartz, 36 of calx of zinc, and 
8 or 12 of water. 2. Zinc mineralized by the vitriolic 
acid. See ViTRrIOL of Zinc. 3. Zinc mineralized by 


or black jack. Of this he enumerates ſeven varieries, 
which are generally of a ſcaly texture, and wes qi of 
a quadrangular form; loſing much of their weight when 
heated, and burning with a. blue flame ; their ſpecific 
gravity is inferior to that of galena. Almoſt all contain 
2 mixture of lead-ore z moſt of them exhale a ſulphu- 
reous ſmell when ſcraped, or at leaſt when vitriolic or 


marine acid is dropped upon them. The varieties are the | 
bluiſh-grey, of a metalline appearance, or glanz blende, 


the black, or peche blende, the red or reddiſh-brown, or 
röd flag of che Swedes, the phoſphoreſcent blende, the 
greyiſh-yellow blende, the white blende, and the yellow 


Although the minerals above enumerated have been 
ſo as to obtain the contained zinc, was not known, or at 


has ſhewn, that zinc may be obtained from its ores, from | 
the flowers, or from any other calx of zinc, by treating 
theſe with charcoal-duſt, in cloſe veſſels, to prevent the 


put a quantity of finely powdered calamine, or roaſted 
part of charcoal-duſt, into a ſtrong luted earthen retort, 
in a furnace, and raiſed the fire, he applied a violent 


broken, he found the zinc in its metallic form adhering 


to retain the vapour of the zinc, and at the ſame time 


which he obtained by this proceſs was leſs brittle than | 


A pretty exact eſſay of an ore of zinc may be made in 
the following manner. Mix a quantity of pulverized 


copper with charcoal-duſt. Lute a lid upon the cruci- 
ble, and apply a red-heat duting an hour or two: the | 
copper, or part of it, will unite with the vapour of the 


ing the weight of all the metal after the operation, with 


converted into braſs, or more copper with freſh charcoal- | 


maining ore, and the operation repeated with a heat 


that a much greater heat is required to obtain zinc from 
its ore, by diſtillation, than in the operation now de- 
ſcribed, of making braſs; in which the ſeparation of the 
Zinc from its ore ſeems to be facilitated, by its diſpoſition 


Schlutter has particularly deſcribed the proceſs for ex- 
tracting zinc, and the cadmia of the furnaces, from the 
Rammelſberg ore at Goſlar, and an abſtract of his ac- 
count may be ſeen in the Chem. Dict. art. Smelting. 
But zinc is alſo extracted in great works from lapis cala- 
minaris, and calcined blende, by a diſtillation ſimilar to 
that by which Mr. Margraaf eſſayed ores of zinc, The 
firſt work of that kind was erected in Sweden by Mr. 


_— 


The conſtruction of the 


circular hole (4) is left in the hearth for the paſſage of 


of each of theſe pdts there is a hole for the introduction 


ſerted, through a hole (8) in the vault immediately above 
the pot, while the other end of the tube or funnel te- 


clay to the mouth of the pot, and the hole in the vanlt 


in the ſtate of vapour, which finding no other vent, 


tlie tube (3) is removed, the reſiduum is thruſt out of the 


peated, without cooling the furnace, or removing the 


I VX, and nihil album. 
The flowers of zinc were firſt uſed as an internal medi- 


| known in practice, till Dr. Gaubius, of Leyden, gave 
an account of their virtues, in his Adverſaria. LS, 8 


obſtinate epilepſies have been rendered much leſs violent 


5 


Van Swab, and has been already mentioned: the ore 
treated was a kind of blende; this ore, when calcined, 
powdered, and mixed with charcoal, was put into iron 
or ſtone retorts, and the zinc was obtained by diſtillation 
by aſcent. In the manufactory eſtabliſhed at Briſtol, zi»: 
is obtained by diſtillation b A tent. 4 
Rd for this purpoſe, of 
which a vertical ſection is exhibited in Chemiſtry, Tab, 
IV. fig. 59. nearly reſembles that commonly uſed for the 
making of glaſs. It is a 1everberatory vaulted furnace, 
the plan of which is circular : the hearth is ſupported by 
arched pillars: on the hearth fix large pots, each of 
which is about four feet high, and contains ſome hun- 
dreds of pounds of ore of zinc, and of charcoal, or 
other inflammable matter, are placed in a circular row: 
two of theſe pots (2, 2) are repreſented in the figure; a 


the flame from the fire- place into the reverberatory, fromm 
which it eſcapes at a hole in the arch (9). In the head 


of the ore, which hole is ſtopped, during the operation, 
with a ſtopple of baked earth (1, 1); and there is alſo a 
hole in the bottom, correſponding with a hole on that 
part of the hearth on which the pot is placed; through 
each of theſe latter holes is inſerted an iron tube (3, 3) 
cloſely luted to the contiguous parts of the pot and hearth 
of the furnace. The pots are to be filled with the mix- 
ture of ore and coal in the following manner: the ſtop- 
ple (1) of the mouth of a por is to be removed, and into 
this mouth one end of an iron tube or funnel is to be in- 


mains without the furnace. Through this tube the mix- 
ture of ore and coal is introduced into the pot ; then the 
tube is removed, the ſtopple is fitted and luted with freſh 


(8) is to be covered with a lid. When the ore, thus in- 
troduced, is ſufficiently heated, the zinc is revived or 
reduced by the inflammable matter mixed with it, riſes 


paſſes down the tube (3). The lower end of this tube 
(3) being in contact with the external air, is ſufficiently | 
cold to condenſe this vapour of zinc; and the zinc ac- 
cordingly flows out of the lower end of the tube in the 

ſlate of a melted metal, and falls or drops into a vefſel 
(7) containing water, where it becomes ſolid. Thus zinc 
is obtained from its ores by the kind of diſtillation called 
per deſcenſum. When the diſtillation is finiſhed, which 
is generally in three or four days, according to the heat 
applied, the nature of the ore, and other circumſtances, 


hole in the bottom of the pot by means of an iron bar, 
or poker, introduced throvgh the opening of the vault 
(8), and the upper mouth of the pot. When the pot is 
emptied of the exhauſted ore, the tube (3) is to be re- 
placed, freſh ore and coal are to be introduced in the 
manner above mentioned, and the operation is to be re- 


veffels. X 


been lately received in the ſhops in its own form; in 
which, ſays Dr. Lewis, it deſerves > place, as affording 
preparations ſuperior to the ores or productions of it 
now made uſe of. A white vitriol, made from pure 
zinc, by diflolution in the diluted vitriolic acid and cry- 
ſtallization, is doubtleſs preferable for medicinal ule to 
the common impure white vitriol; and the white flowers, 
into which it is changed by deflagration, to the very im- 
pure calamine and tutty. Modernely pure white flowers, 
ſublimed from it in the braſs or other furnaces, wherein 
zinc or its ores are melted with other metals, were for- 
merly kept in the ſhops, under the names of rourHO- 


cine by the celebrated chemiſt Glauber, but were little 


have ſince been much employed in convulſive and ſpaſ- 
modic diſeaſes, and ſometimes with good effects. Even 


by the uſe of them. However, like all other medicines 
in diſeaſes of this claſs, their good effects are often only 
temporary, and they often fail altogether. When the 
flowers are genuine, a grain or two generally at firſt ex- 
cites nauſea or ſickneſs, but by degrees a conſiderable 
doſe may be taken with little or no ſenſible effect. Ag 
they are liable to be adulterated, it may be proper to 
mention, as telts of their purity, that they make no ef- 
ferveſcence with acids; and that, when expoſed to 2 
ſtrong heat, they become yellow, but in cooling, turn 
white again. An application for external uſe, made by 
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One part of zinc is ſaid to be capable of deſtroying the 


ine is alſo an ingredient in the amalgama uſed by elec- 


 ZINGAR, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 


oP 


EDN 


mixing one part of flowers of £int with bk of-the fim. 
ple liniment of wax and oil, is directed in the Edinburgh 
armacopceia. dep 

The chief uſe of zinc is as an ingtedient in the compoſi- 
tion of BRass. It has the property of uniting with cop- 
per in a conſiderable proportion; e. pr. one part of zinc 
to four or three parts of copper, without much diminu- 
tion of the ductility of copper. Zinc added to copper 
Fenders this metal leſs ſubje& to | | 


cating to copper the true colour of gold; and they hive 
actually ſuccceded in the compoſitions or allays called 


TOMBAC, SIMILOR, PINCHBECK, and Princes METAL. 


According to Beccher, equal parts of copper and zinc 
mixed together, gave a colour to the touch-ſtone like that 
of the gold from the Rhine. Stahl ſays, this proportion 
of zinc is too great, but does not determine what it ought 
to be. Since that time, the due proportion has been in- 
veſtigated, and ſeveral fine imitations of gold have been 
formed. The Engliſh were the firſt who ſucceeded, and 
they called their invention Prince's METAL, or Prince 
Rupert's metal. 5 e iran 
From the experiments of M. Geoffroy (Mem. Acad. Sc. 
1725.) it appears, that an equal quantity of zinc is too 
much, with regard to the ductility of the allay; but that 
cqual quantities produce the fineſt colour. From ſome 
experiments ſeen by the author of the Chemical Dic- 
tionary, he inclines to think, that a fine-coloured mix- 
ture cannot be obtained, particularly of a deep enough 
yellow, if as much zinc as copper actually remain. See 
Gor p-coloured metal. 4a | | 


ductility of a hundred parts of gold. An allay of equal 
parts of zinc and gold is very hard, white, capable of re- 


ceiving a fine poliſh, and not ſubject to ruſt or tarniſh: | 


hence it is propoſed by Mr. Malouin as a good material 
for making ſpecula of teleſcopes. Zinc gives hardneſs to 
tin, and is, therefore, added in ſome compoſitions for 
making pewter. Mr. Malouin has alſo propoſed to ſub- 


ſtitute zinc for tin in the operation upon iron plates, &c. | 


called TINNING. | 
From the whiteneſs and brilliancy of the flame produced 
by the detonation of zinc with nitre, it has been em- 
vloyeit with very good effect as an ingredient in compo- 
fitions for fire-works. Zint, which yields inflammable 
air with oil of vitriol, has lately been much employed in 
the operation of filling balloons, or aeroſtatie machines. 


tricians. Some direct it to be made by melting five parts 
of quickſilver, and one of zinc, with a ſmall quantity of 
bee's-wax. See Experiments, &c. in ELECTRICITY. 


We have an account in the Phil, Tranſ. Ne 482. ſect. 6. 


of the application of zinc, or ſpelter, to ſo large a work 


as the cylinder of a fire-engine, by Mr. Ford, of Cole-| 


breok Dale, in Shropſhire. It runs eaſier, and caſts as 
true as. braſs, and bores full as well or better, when 


warmed a little. While cold it is as brittle as glaſs; but| 


the warmth of the hand will make it fo pliant, that a 
ſhaving of it may be wrapped round the finger like a bit 
of paper. This metal never ruſts, and therefore works 


better than iron; the ruſt of which, upon the leaſt in- 


termiſſion of working, reſiſts the motion of the piſton. 
See on the ſubject of the preceding article, Dit. Chem. 
Eng. ed. 1777. Bergman's 4 and Chem. Eſſays, by 
Cullen, vol. ii. p. 311, &c. Kirwan's Elem. of Mine- 
ral. p. 312, &c. Lewis's Mat. Med. by Akin. 
ZINDIKITES, a ſect among the Mahometans ; ſo deno- 
minated from their leader indi ; whom Grotius makes 
to be one of the magi, and a follower of Zoroaſter. 
The Zindikites believe no providence nor reſurrection : 
they allow no other God but the four elements; and, in 
this ſenſe, they aſſert, that man, being a mixture of 
thoſe ſimple bodies, returns to God when he dies. 


ZINETUS, a word uſed by Paracelſus, as a name for one| 


of the braſs-like marcaſites. 


for verdigriſe ; and by others for the flos æris, or flowers 
of copper or braſs. 

ZINGI, in the Materia Medica, the name of a ſeed, ſome- 
times alſo called the aniſum ſtellatum, or ſtarry-headed 
aniſe. | | POR | | 


ZINGIBER. See ZINz IBR. | 


ZINIAR, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers, | 


for verdigriſe. Ne. 
ZINIAT, a word ufed by the old chemical writers, to ex- 


preſs either the action of fermentation, or any thing that 


18 capable of exciting it in bodies. 1 
ZINK. See Zinc. 8 | 
ZINNIA, in Botany, a genus of the /yngen;/ia polygamra 
ſuper ua claſs 3 70 characters of which are, that the re- 
ceptacle is chafly, the down furniſhed with two erect 


his me to ruſt, and gives to-it a 
3 reſembling that of gold. Hence chemiſts }/ 
ave been induced to ſearch for the means of commiint- | 


| beards, the calyx ovato-cylindrit, and imbricated, and 

the floſculi are compoſed of five permanent, entite rays: 
There are two ſpecies. ö | 2 
ZINZIBER, ginger. See Gincts: 


Z1NZIBER rubtum, red ginger, a name by which ſome au- 


thors have called the officinal calſumunar-toot. - - 
ZINZIBER caninum, dog's pinger, in Botany, a name giten 
by ſome of the old. writers to the pericaria urens, of 
biting atſmart ; a plant which is vety hot, and pungent 
to the taſte, and grows in watery places. It had hence 
the name of hydropiprr, watcr-pepper; among the Greeks; 
and was called zinziber canintim, of dog's ginger, by 
Avicenna and others, from its heat, and from an opinion 
that it would poiſon dogs that eat of it. 
The Arabian name is z, alkeleb; | 
ZIxzinE x celinim is alſo a name given by ſome authors to 
the cap/icum, ot Guinea-pepper. Ger: Emac. Ind. 2. 
ZINZILLA, a name by which ſome medical writers have 
called that ſpecies of the herpes, which we uſually call 
the sHINGLEs. | 7 


ZIRBALIS hernia, a termin uſed by medical writers to ex- 


preſs that kind of ruptute which is cauſed by a deſcent. 


* 


of the omentum into the fcrotum: 5 
ZIRBUS; the name by which the Arabian phyſicians have 


called the omentum. 


ZISEL, in Zoology, a name given by Buffon to the eatleſs 


marmott, or uus citellus of Linnzus; See CiTELLUs: 
ZIVOLO, in Ornithology, a name by which ſome authors 
have called the ſmaller ſpecies of YELL 0w-harmer, from 
its conſtant note, which is only 27, Li. 5 


It is of the ſize of the common ſparrow; its beak is thick 
and ſhort, its breaſt and belly yellowiſh, ſpotted with | 


brown; and its head, back, wing, and tail; of a duſky 
brown, but two of the tail-featliers on each ſide have a 
variegation of white. 


ſpots on its neck and ſides, which are wanting in the fe- 
male. It is almoſt always ſeen on the ground, and feeds 
on ſeeds, & c. It ſcems but little if at all effentially to 


differ from the common yellow-hammer ; and Mr. Ray 


has ſome ſuſpicion, that they are the ſame fpecies. 
ZIZANIA, in Botany, a name uſed by ſome for the Lo- 
LIUM, or darnel. | ; | 
Z1ZANIA, according to Linnæus, is à genus of plants di- 
ſtint from the lalium, of the monotcia hexandria claſs; 
and its characters are theſe: it produces male and female 


flowers on the ſame plant: the male flowers have no cup, 


but the flower is a bivalve glume, compoſed of two equal 
pointed leaves without awns, which ſurround one an- 
other; the ſtamina are ſix very ſhort filaments z the an- 
theræ are oblong and ſimple. In the female flowers alſo 


and ending in a point terminated by a long awn or beard: 
The germen of the piſtil is oblong, the ſite is divided 
into two parts, and the ſtigmata are plumoſe; the fruit 
conſiſts of the flower itſelf, which continues rolled up, 
and finally parts off horizontally at the baſe: in this is 
contained one oblong feed. There are two ſpecies. 


ceous kind, often uſed in decoctions ſor glyſters, &c. 
ZIZIPHOR A, in Botany, See Syrian Field Bas . 
ZIZITH, in the Jewi/h Cuftoms, a name given by the Jews 

to the tuſts or fringes they uſed anciently to wear at the 

four quarters of heks upper garments, but which they 


now only wear under their cloaths, fixed to a ſquare piece 
of cloth, which repreſents the garment they anciently _ 


wore in their own country before their diſperbon. The 
zi21th of the modern Jews is a tuſt made of eight threads 


of yarn, ſpun on purpoſe for this uſe ; each having five 
knots, which take up half the length. That which is 
not knotted, being Frled out, makes a kind of toft'or 


fringe. Numb. xv. 36. Deuter. xxii. 12. Leo of Mo- 
dena, Cerem. of the Jews, part is cap. 5. Calmet, 
Dict. Bibl. in voc. mores — — 
ZIZYPHA, or Ziz vr Hus, a name ſometimes given to a 
kind of fruit, more uſually called jujUBE. ' 
ZMILACES, in Natural Hiſtory, a name given by Pliny-to 
a ſtone found in the river Euphrates, reſembling mar ble, 
and of a bluiſh-green colour. | I 
ZMIL AMPIS, in Natural Hiſtory, the name of a gem, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny and the ancients, which they tell us was 
very like the Proconneſian marble, except that in the cen- 
tre of the ſtone there was always a bluiſh ſpot, reſem- 
bling the pupil of an eye. 
The Proconneſian marble of the ancients was of a fine 
clear and elegant white, variegated with irregular black 
veins. Pliny's deſcription is fo ſhort, that it has been 
ſuppoſed from him that the æmilampis was a fort of mar- 


ble: he only ſays of it, that it was like the Proconneſian 


* | g 
3 . 


| marble, 


The difference between the male and ſemale in this ſpe- - 
cies is, that the male is yellower, and has ſome yellow 


there is no cup, but the flower is a one-valved glume of 
a convoluted figure, having ſix nerves running along it, 


ZIZERIA, a word uſed by Apicius, and ſome other au- 
thors, to expreſs the inteſtines of fowls of the gallina- 
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marble, but blue in- the middle. Many had inferred: 
from this, that he meant no more by it than that this was 
a ſtone, which had Blue veins inſtead of the black ones 


in the Proconneſian kind. But when we examine the | 


reſt, of the ancients, and find that it was a ſmall ſtone, 
found in the river Euphrates, and worn in rings, and 
that its blue ſpot was like a pupil of an eye, we may ea- 


- fily determine that it was one of thoſe gems which we 


call oculus heli, or. bellocchioz of which, there is a. vaſt. 


variety found in the rivers of the Eaſt Indies, and many 
hare a fine opake white ground, and a bluiſh br greeniſh}. 


ſpot foi the upil. 


Z MILAN THIS, in Natura! Hifory, a name given by So- 


linùs and ſome others, to a gem called by the morr cor- 
rect writers z MILANPIs. 4 | 

ZOCCO, Zoccoro, ZocLE, or 8 
See Sock. | | 


OY 


ZOCHINACAZTLIS, in Botany, a rs by which. ſome | 


authors have called the, os auriculæ, a flower of New 
Spain, uſed in the making of the Spaniſh chocolate. 
ZODIAC, zodiactis, in A/tronemy,. a faſcia, or broad cir- 


cle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two 


circles parallel thereto, at ſuch diſtance from it, as to 
bound, or comprehend, the excurfions of the ſun and 
planets. | | 


reaſon of the conſtcliations therein, which have the forms 
of animals given them; others derive it ſrom Son, life; 
from an opinion, that the planets have a great inſluence 
on animal life. | 


The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac; | 
i. e. from the ec-iptic: the planets all do, more or leſs. 
Their greateſt deviations, called latitudes, are. the mea- | 
ſure of the breadth of the zod:gc; which is broader, or 
narrower, as the greateſt latitude of the planets is made 


more or lefs. 
and ſome 20 degrees broad. 


Accordingly, ſome make it 16, ſome 18, 


The zodiac, cutting the equator, obliquely, makes an an- 


gle therewith of 23 degrees and a half; or, more pre- 


ciſely, of 23“ 29“; which is what we call the obliguity 
of the zodiac, and is the ſun's greateſt declination. See 


Eeriprie. | 
The zodiac is divided into twel 
and thoſe diviſions, or ſigns, are denominated from tlie 
conſtellations which anciently poſſeſſed each part. But 


the Zodiac being immoveable, and the ſtars hawng a mo- 
tion from welt to caſt, thoſe conſtellations now no longer 


correfpond. to their proper ſigns; whence ariſes what we 
cal! the PRECESSLON of the equinoxess | | 
Wen a ſtar, therefore, is ſaid to be in 


zodiac, it is not to be underitood of that ſign, or conſtel- | 
of the firmament, but only of that twelfth part 


lation, 
of the 
Callin: 
whoic bounds moſt of the comets, though not all of them, 


zodiac, or dodecatemory thereof. 


arc obſerved to keep, which, for this reaſon, he calis the 


zodiac of the comets. 


- 


This he makes as broad as the other zodiac, and marks it | 
with ſigns, or conſtellations, like that; as Antinous, Pe- 
gaſus, Andromeda, .Iaurus, Orion, the Leſſer Dog, Hy- 


dra, the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagitta yx. 
ZODIACAL ligbt, a brightneſs refembling that of the 
milky way, and which is ſometimes perceived in the hea- 
vens at certain times of the year, after ſun-ſet, or be- 
fore its riſe. The form of this light reſembles that of a 
pyramid, lying lengthways in the zodiac, within which 
its point and axis are always incloſed, its baſe being placed 
obliquely with refpe& to the hotzon. This phenome- 
non was firſt difcovered, deſcribed, and named by Mr. 
Caſſini the elder, in 1683. It was afterwards obſerved 
by NM. Fatio, in 684, 1685, and 1686, and by M 
Kirch and Eimmart, in 1688, i689, 1691, 1692, and 
1694, See Mairan, Suite des Mem, de PAe1d. Royale 
C I EE ELIE 279 
The zediacal light, according to M. de Mairan's inge- 
nious and plaulible hypotheſis, is nothing but the ſolar 
atmoſphere, a rare and ſubtiie fluid, either luminous by 
itlelf, or made ſo by the rays of the ſun ſurrounding its 
globe; but in a greater quantity, and more extenſiveiy, 
about its equator, than any other part. | 
The zodiacal light is more or Jels viſible, according to 
circumſtances; but the ſolar atmolphere is not always vi- 
ible by means of this light, though it be always ſeen 
about the globe of he lun in total eclipſes. 
One of the moſt eſſential circumſtances for the percep- 
ton of the ſolar atmoſphere by the zogtacal light, is its 
having a ſufficient letigth on the 29dac; for, without 
this, us brighinels is entirely hid from us by the twi- 
lights.“ 3 | 
M. de Mairan ſays, it may be proved from many obſerva- 
tions, that the ſun's atmoſphere ſometimes reaches as far 
as the earth's orbit, and there meeting with our atmo- 
4 | 


Us 


OCLE, in Architefure: |. 


1 1 


The word is formed from the Greek Zwov, animal; by | 


240 N 
fpbere, produces the appearance of an AyRORA. box 
realis. Se W © Io TS 
The length of the zodacal light varies ſometimes in re- 
ality, and ſometimes in appearance only, from various 
caules. 1 + op $ | : „5 * 33 { FP 15 
The oblique poſition, of chis light, little different from 
that of the plane of the ecliptic, does not permit us to 
ſee it diſtinctly, and ſufficiently elevated above the ho- 
rizon; but ſome time after, ſun-ſet, towards the end of 
the winter, and in ſpring, or before ſun- riſing in autumn, 
and towards the beginning of winter. Several cauſes 
hinder our ſeeing it, any more than the milky way; ſuch 
as moonlight and ſtrong twilights, among others. 
Mr. Caflini often mentions the great reſemblance of the 
* zodiacal light to the tails of comeTs. Mr, Fatio has 

made the ſame obſervation z and Mr. Euler has lately en- 
deavoured to prove them owing to ſimilar cauſes., De- 
couverte de la Lumiere Celeſte que paroit dans le Zo- 

. aiaque, art. 41. Lettre a Mr. Caſſini, printed at Am- 

ſterdam. 1686, Euler, in. Mem, de VAcad. de Berlin, 
tom. 11. Fig $1; | | 1 5 a | 

The figure of this ſolar atmoſphere muſt be lenticular, 
or that of a flatted ſpheroid. Mr. de Mairan gives us a 

_ draught of its appearance and projection. 3 

The extent of the 2od:acal light from the ſun to its point, 

is ſeldom leſs than go or 60. degrees in length, and 

more than 20e in breadth, | It has even been known to 

extend to 100 and 1039, and from 8 to 9“ broad. . 
This light ſeems to have no other motion than that of 
eee . 

Mr. Euler obſerves, that if the ſun has an atmoſphere, 
the force of the impulſe of light iſſuing from that globe, 
muſt drive pr ticles of that atmoſphere before it; but as 

_ gravity is very ſtrong at the ſun, this impulſe would ne- 
ver drive thole particles beyond the limits of their atmo- 

ſphere, were it not for the centrifugal force ariſing from 
the ſun's motion round its axis. This bein oppoſite to 
the action of gravity, and diminiſhing its effect, the im- 
pulſe of the light may . the figure of 
the ſolar atmoſphere, from what it would be if it aroſe 
from the gravity and centriſugal force of its particles 


ve portions, called sis; 


ſuch a een of the 


only; and this dilatation will be very conſiderable near 
the ſun's equator, and very ſmall towards its poles. The 
action of light thus diminiſhing the action of gravity, 
Mr. Euler attempts to calculate how far this diminution 
of gravity may increaſe the extent of the ſun's atmo- 
ſphere about its equator. He finds a cubic equation, the 
roots of which expreſs the ſemi-axis, or greateſt ampli- 
| tude: of this atmoſphere. , He adds, that this equation 
having three real roots, it 1s poſſible that the ſolar atmo- 


has alſo obſerved a tract in the heavens, within 


ſphere may become a ring ſurrounding the ſun's globe, 
as the ring of Saturn ſurrounds the body of that planet. 
As the electric fluid is now generally acknowledged to 
be the cauſe of the AURoR a borealis, which M. de Mai- 
ran aſc:ibes to the ſolar atmoſphere, which produces the 
zodiacal light. and which is thrown off principally and 
to the greateſt diſtance from the equatorial parts of the 
ſun, in conſequence of his rotation on his axis, and ex- 
tending viſibly, in the form of a luminous pyramid, as 
far as the orbit of the earth, falls into the upper regions 
of our atmoſphere, and is collected chiefly towards the 
polar parts of the earth, in conſequence of the diurnal 
revolution, where it forms the aurora borealis: it is no 
_ Improbable conjecture, that the ſun may be the fountain 
of the electric fluid, and that the zodiacal light, and the 
tails of comets, as well as the aurora borealis, lightning. 
and artiſicial electricity, are its various and not very diſ- 
ſimilar modifications, See Theory of ELECTRICITY. 


ZOEGEA, in Botany, a genus of the: aer e polygamia 


fruſtranea claſs 3 the characters of which are, that the 
receptacle is briſtly, the rays of the corolla are in the 
form of a bandage, and that the calyx is imbricated. 
There is one ſpecies, „„ | 
ZONA, a word uſed by ſome authors for that ſpecies of 
herpes, which others call the z772://a, and we term the 
+ SHINGLES. : | + 3 1 | 
ZONE, zona, twm, q. d. belt, girdle, in Geography and 
Aſtronomy, à diviſion of the terraqueous globe, with re- 
ſpect to the different degree of heat found in the differ- 
ent parts thereof. , | 


* 


A zone is the fiſth part of the ſurface of the earth, con- 

tained between two PARALLELS. _ 6 

The zones are denominated terrid, frigid, and temperate. 

Zone, terrid, is a fafcia, or band, ſurrounding the terra- 
queous globe, and terminated by the two tropics. _ 
Its breedth, therefore, is 46? 58". The equator running 
through the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, 
each comaining 23® 29", . | ; 
The ancients imagined the torrid zone uninhabitable. 

ZONKs, temperate, are two faſciæ, or bands, environing the 


globe, and contained between the tropics and the polar 


_ circles. The breadthof each is 4392. 4 
| 2 e eee ZONES, 


Tons, fr igid, are ſegments of the ſurface of the earth, 
terminated, the one by the antarctic, and the other by 


the arctic circle; or included between theſe circles and 


the poles. The breadth of each is 469 58/, 


_ 'The difference of zones is attended with a great diverſity 
of phenomena. f. In the torrid zone, * ſun paſſes 


through the zexith twice a year; and his receſs from the | 
equator towards the pole, which is above the horizon, is 


twice a year equal to the height of the pole. | 

2. In the temperate and frigid zones, the leaſt height of 
the pole exceeds the greateſt diſtance of the ſun from the 
equator ; and therefore, to the inhabitants thereof, the 
ſun never paſſes through the zenith; yet if, on the ſame 


day, the ſun riſes, at the ſame time, to a greater height, 


the height of the pole is the leſs, ſince the inclination of 
the circles of diurnal revolution to the horizon is leſs. 
3. In the temperate and torrid zones the ſun riſes and ſets 
every natural day, becauſe the diſtance of, the ſun from 
the pole always exceeds the height of the pole; yet every 
Where but under the equa or, the artificial days are un- 
equal, and the inequality is the greater as the place is leſs 
diſtant from the frigid zone. | 
4. Where the temperate zvnes terminate on the rigid, 
the height of the pole is equal to the ſun's diſtance from 
the pole, when in the neighbouring tropic; and, conſe- 
quently, once a year, the ſun, in its diurnal motion, per- 
forms an entire revolution, without going down under 
the horizon. | | 


* Every where, in A, frigid Zone, the height of the pole | 
is greater than the leaſt diſtance of the ſun from the pole; 


and therefore, during ſome revolutions of the earth, the 
ſun is at a diſtance from the pole leſs than the pole's 
Height; and, during all that time, does not ſet, nor ſo 
much as touch the horizon. Where the diſtance from 
the pole, as the ſun recedes from it, exceeds the height 
of the pole, or latitude of the place, the ſun riſes or fets 
every natural day. 3 | | . wo 
ZONITES, in the Materia Medica of the Ancients, a name 
given to a kind of tutty, called alſo placitis. It had the 
latter name from the 'Greek arcs, a cruſt, it being 
formed by way of cruſt on the ſides of the ſurnaces. 


The latter name Zonites was given it from its being form- 


ed of ſeveral coats, which, when broken tranſverſcly, 
had the appearance of belts or zones. See TsarHaAR1, 
%%% 5th | | bf 
ZONITIS cada, a name given by ſome authors to a kind 
of cap IA fornacum, from its uſually ſurrounding the 
upper parts of the furnaces like a girdle or belt. 
ZONNAR, a kind of belt, or girdle, of black leather, 


which the Chriſtians and Jews of the Levant, particu- | 


* larly thoſe of Aſia, and the territories of the grand ſig- 


nior, are obliged to wear, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from | 


the Mahometans. _ 5 
The word is corrupted from the vulgar Greek; a con- 
traction of Cwyapioy, or Sn, girdle. 


It was Motavakkel X. kaliph, of the family of the Abaſ- 


fides, that firſt enjoined the Chriſtians, &c. to wear the | 


_ Z9nnar. £ : Y 

The ordinance to this effect was publiſhed in the year of 
the Hegira 235. Yes 5 11 
Hence, as molt of the Chriſtians of Syria, Meſopotamia, 


often called Chriſtians of the girdle. e 
200 O0GAPH X, formed of d, animal, and ypapu, I de- 


ſceribe, de notes a deſcription of animals. 


Z0OLATRIA, Zuodar i, compoſed of zuor, an animal, 


and Nareia, wer/hip, a ſpecies of idolatry, wherein di- 
vine worſhip was offered to animals. 


ZOOLOGIA, zoology, Zwooyia, compounded of tun, life, 


or two, animal, and aoyos, ſpeech, diſcqurſe, a diſcourſe, 


or treatiſe, upon animals, or living creatures. 


Zoology makes a conſiderable article in natural hiſtory ; | 


_ comprehending what relates to the form, ſtructure, me- 
_ thod of living, feeding, propagating, &c. of the divers ſpe- 
cies of brute creatures, and the deſcriptions of every kind. 
This makes one of the three kingdoms, as they are called, 

of natural hiſtory ; the vegetable and the mineral being 
the two others: in theſe, however, there is this ditfer- 
ence made by writers, that while vegetables and mine- 


rals are treated of together, as all of a piece in each, the 


ſubjects of zoology ate divided, and it is made to com- 
poſe, as it were, ſeveral kingdoms. W hoever 15 to write 
on plants and minerals, calls his work a treatiſe of bo- 
tany, or mineralogy; and we have no words to expreſs 
any ſubdiviſion of them into kingdoms ; but, in 299/2gy 
we treat, as different ſubjects, the different parts of it; 
and the hiſtory of birds is ſeparated by ſome from the reſt 
under the name of ornithologyz that of quadrupeds, un- 
der the name of tetrapodelogy ; and we have for the reſt, 
the words entomology, amphibiology, and the like, expreſſ- 
ing theſe things which are properly but the parts of 20c- 
logy, as ſo many diſtin& and ſeparate ſtudies. 
Vol. IV. N* 407. 


* 
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This may eafily be amended by our conſidering the an- 


mal world as we do the vegetable and mineral, and di- 


viding it, as we do the others, into its proper families; 
it will then be found that theſe are no better diſtinctions 
than thoſe of the families of theſe things, and that the 
authors may as well ſet up ſeparate ſtudies under the 


names of bulbology, umbelliferology, and the like, as 


thoſe. | 

A natural diviſion of the ſubjects of zoology, on this prin- 
_  Ciple, will afford fix ſeveral families of its ſubjeQs. 1. 
The hairy quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphi- 
bious animals, ſuch as ſerpents, lizards, frogs, and tor- 

toiſes. 4. The fiſhes. 5. The inſets. And, fixthly, 


thoſe loweſt order of animated beings the 3 Ar- 
1 


tedi's Ichthyol. See QUADpruPED, BIRD, Fisn, &c. 
ZOOMINER ALLA, a word uſed by ſome writers to expreſs 


certain ſubſtances which are of animal origin, yet have 


ſomewhat of the nature of ſtones, as pearls. _ 
ZOOPHORIC column. See Col u MN. | | 
ZOOPHORUS, or Zor Hokus, in the Ancient Architec= 


ture, the ſame thing with the FREEZE in the modern. 


It was thus called in Greek, becauſe anciently adorned 


275 the figures of animals; from {wov, antmal, and peu, 
The Greeks ſometimes alſo call the zodiac, zoophorus 
becauſe of the ſigns and conſtellations therein. | 

ZOOPHTHALMUS, in Botany, a name given by the an- 
200 Greeks to the ſedum majus, of common great houſe- 
leck. Fa 1 LL 5 fo 
It had this name from the Greek Zuov, an animal, and 

opbαννjg, an eye, as expreſſing a reſemblance to the eyes 
of large animals, in the round and radiated growth of 
its cluſters of leaves. They alſo called it ambreſia. 


ZOOPHYTON, zoophyte, Zuopurer, compounded of cu, 
animal, and @urov, plant, q. d. plant-animal, in Natural - 
Hi/!ory, a kind of intermediate body, ſuppoſed to partake 


both of the nature of an animal and a vegetable. 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem, the 20% bytes, which conſtitute _ 


the fifth order of worms, are compoſite animals; reſem- 


bling a flower, and ſpringing from a vegriating ſtem. 
This order contains fifteen genera, of which nine are 


fixed, as the 1818 or red CORAL, ſea-fan or GoRGos 
NIA, ALCYONIUM, SPONGE, FLUSTRA, TUBULARIA, 
CORALLINES, SERTUL ARIA, and VORTtCELLA; and 


the others are locomotive, as the hydra or POLYPE, the 


pennatula or ſea-PEN, 'TENIA, VOLVOX, FURIA, and 


chaos, or the aſſemblage of chaotic or microſcopical ani- 


mals. The ſpecies under this order are 156. 


The foetus, while in the womb, appears to many to be a | 
real zoophyte, growing to the mother by the funiculus um- 


| bilicalis, as plants do to the earth by their ſtem, | 
Concerning the zoophyte, called borametx, fee AGcnus 
Seythicus. 3 . A | 

ZOOPHYTE-marzgold. See MaRYGOLD _ 5 

ZOOTOMY, Zuoroun, compounded of Too, animal; and 
S0, I cut, the art, or act, of diſſecting animals, or 
living creatures. 0 2 


comparative anatomy. 


ZOPHOCIDELUS, in Botany, a word uſed ſometimes as 
an epithet with the word chameleon, and ſometimes lingly 
&c. are either Neſtorians or Jacobites, thoſe ſeCtaries are | 


as the name of a plant, in both caſes expreſſing the black 


former being a poiſonous plant, the other not ſo. 
ZOPHORIC. See ZoorHoORIC. | 
ZOPHORUS. See ZOOPHOR US. © 


ZOPISSA, Zumooa, naval pitch, a kind of mixture of pitch 


and tar, ſcraped off from the {hips that have been a long 


time at ſea, See Naval PiTcn. MEIN 
The word ſeems formed from Z&w, Bullio, I boil, and 


miooa, pitch; q. d. concofted pitch, 


the ſea, becomes impregnated with its qualities; and, 


being applied to the body externally, is found reſolutive 


and deſiccative. 5 | | 
ZOPPO, in the Lalian Muſic, is applied to all thoſe coun- 

terpoints, deſcribed under the article 0BLIGAaT0, &c. 

Thus they ſay, contra-punto alla xoppa, a lame or hop- 


When this comes to be played or ſung, the voice or in- 
ſtrument ſeems to proceed by unequal leaps or ſteps, like 
thoſe of a lame perſon. See the example here annexed. 
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Zootomy amounts to the ſame with anatomy; or rather 


chamzleon-thiſtle, which the ancients carefully diſtin- 
eee in their writings, from the white kind; the 


This matter, by being gradually penetrated by the ſalt of 


ping counter-point; becauſe, in theſe, a. note is placed 
erween two others, each of half its value in time. 
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208 TER A, graſs wrack, in Botany, a genus of the gynan- 


ZOZONISIUS, in Natural Hiſtory, a name of one of the 


ter having finiſhed his ſtudies in theology, and received 


Ceremonies of religion to be aboliſhed, _ 
As to the euchariſt, interpreting hoc eff corpus meum, by 


of the divine Saviour, and of the benefits which ariſe 


number of its votaries in Germany, On the other hand, 


J - 
.,; 
n % 4 „ * 
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There are contra punto alla Zoppa fo ra il ſogetto, as well 


low the ſubject. See 


as ſotto il ſogetto, i. e. above and 
VVV | 
ZORABA, a word uſed by ſome of the chemical writers 
7ZORILLE, in Zvology, a ſpecies of weeſel, having the back 
and fides marked with Hort ſtripes of black and white, 
the laſt tinged with yellow; the tail long and buſhy, 
artly white, and part] black; the legs and belly black. 
This animal inhabits N. and other parts of South 
America: its peſtilential vapour overcomes even the pan- 
ther of America, and ſtupeſies that formidable enemy. 


208 TER, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs that kind of 
herpes, called by others zona and zingilla, and by us uſu- 
ally known under the name of the sHIXGLESõ. 9 


aria polyandria claſs; the characters of which are, that 
the ſpadix is linear, fructiferous at the ſide, without ca- 
lyx and corolla; the ſtamina are alternate, and the ſeeds 
ſingle and alternate. There are two ſpecies. 

20THECA, among the Ancients, the place wherè the ani- 
mals deſigned for ſacrifice were kept. 


gems of the ancients, but of which our accounts are ſo 
ſhort, that we can make no conjecture of what it was. | 
Pliny only tells us that it was found in the river Indus, 
and uſed by the magi. Ne N 
ZUFFOLO, in the Talian Mufic, a little flute or flagelet, 
having a very ſhrill ſound, like the whiſtling of ſmall 
birds. ee 9 22 ; 


ZUINGLIANS, a branch of ancient Reformers or Pro-| 


teſtants; denominated from their author Ulric, or Hul- 
JJ... ns | | 
This eminent divine was born at Wildehauſen, in the 
county of 'Toggenbourg, in Switzerland, in 1487. Af: 
the doctor's cap at Baſil, in 1505, he applied himſelf to 


reaching; and that with good ſucceſs, | 
It appears that Zuingle, from his early years, had been 


ſhocked at ſeveral of the ſuperſtitious ee of the 


church of Rome; and that ſo early as the year 1516 he 


had begun to inveigh againſt them, and to explain the 


Soariptures to the people. See REFORMATION, _ 
Luther proceeded very ſlowly to that exemption from the 
prejudices of education, which Zuingle, by the force of 
an adventurous genius, and an uncommon degree of 

knowledge and penetration, eaſily got rid of. And we 
learn from the moſt authentic records of hiſtory, that he 

had explained the Scriptures to the people, and called in 


queſtion the authority and ſupremacy of the pope, before 


the name of Luther was known in Switzerland. In pro- 
ceſs of time, after Luther had taken up arms againſt. 
Rome, Zuinglius, being then miniſter of the chief Sch 
in Zurich, concurred with him; preaching openly againſt 
indulgences, then againſt the interceſſion of the ſaints, 
then againſt the maſs, the hierarchy, the vows and celi- 


bacy of the clergy, abſtinence from fleſh, and alſo many 


things which Luther was diſpoſed to treat with toleration | 
and indulgence; ſuch as images, altars, wax-tapers, the | 
form of exorciſm, and private conſeſſion, &c. 
In a conference held with the deputies of the biſhop of 
_ Conſtance, in 1523, he procured moſt of the external 


Hoc ſigni ficat corpus meum, he maintained, that the body 


and blood of Chriſt were not really preſent in the eucha- | 


riſt; and that the bread and wine were no more than ex: 
ternal /igns or /ymbols, deſigned to excite in the minds of 
Chriſtians the remembrance of the ſufferings and death 


from them. This opinion was embraced by all the friends 
of the reformation in Switzerland, and by a conſiderable 


Luther held his doctrine, which was CONSUBSTAN- 
TIATION, with the utmoſt obſtinacy ; and hence aroſe, 
in 1524, a tedious and vehement controverſy, which ter- 
minateqd, at length, in a fatal diviſion between thoſe who 
had embarked together in the ſacred cauſe of religion and 


— liberty. From this time, Juingle propagated his doc- 


trine concerning the euchariſt in a public manner by his 
writings, after having entertained and taught it privately 
beſore that period. | 
With a view of bringing this controverſy to an amicable 


iſſue, Philip, landgrave of Heſſe, invited, in 1529, to a 


conference at Marpurg, Luther and Zuingle, together 
with ſome of the other principal leaders of their reſpec- 


tive parties; who diſputed, during four days, in pre- 


| ſence of the landgrave. Luther attacked Oecolampa- 
dius, and Melancthon diſputed againſt Zuingle. In 
this conference Zuingle was accuſed of hereſy, not only 


on account of his explication of the nature and deſign of | 


-. 
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the Lord's ſupper, but alſo in conſequence of the falſe 
notions he was ſuppoſed to have adopted relating to the 


divinity of Chriſt, the efficacy of the divine word, ori- 


ginal fin, and ſome other parts of the Chriſtian doctrine. 
But though he cleared himſelf to the ſatisfaction even 
of Luther from the greateſt part of theſe accuſations, 


their difſenſion concerning the manner of Chriſt's pre- 


ſence in the euchariſt ſill remained. Nor did it termi- 
nate with the death of Zuingle in 1530, nor with that 
of Luther in 1546. Melancthon and Calvin made ſeve- 
ral attempts towards promoting a reconciliation between 
the contending parties. With this view Calvin propoſed 
a ſyſtem with reſpect to the euchariſt, more conformable 
to the doctrine of the Lutheran church than that of 
Zuingle. He acknowledged a ſpiritual preſence of Chriſt 


in this ſacrament, and ſuppoſed that a certain divine vir- 


tue or efficacy was communicated by Chriſt with the 


bread and wine to thoſe who approached this holy ſacra- 


ment with a lively faith, and with upright hearts; and 


to render this notion ſtill more ſatisfactory, he expreſſed 


it in almoſt the ſame terms which the Lutherans em- 
ployed in inculcating their doEtrine of Chriſt's real pre- 
ſence in the euchariſt. But whilſt the followers of Zu- 
ingle aſſerted, that all Chriſtians, without diſtinction, 
whether regenerate or unregenerate, might be partakers 
of the body and blood of Chriſt, Calvin confined this 
privilege to the pious and regenerate believer alone. Be- 
ſides, the ſentiments of the Zuinglians, with regard to 
the divine decrees, differed very little from that of the 
PELAGIANS; nor did they heſitate in declaring, after 


the example of Zuingle himſelf, that the kingdom of 


Heaven was open to all who lived according to the dic- 
tates of right reafon ; whereas Calvin maintained, that 
the e 

was determined from all eternity by the unchangeable 


ing condition of mankind in a future world 


order of the Deity, and that this abſolute determination 


of his will and good pleaſure was the only ſource of hap- 
pineſs or miſery to every individual. Moreover, Zuingle 
and Calvin differed in their notions of eccleſiaſtical go- 


vernment. The former aſcribed an abſolute and un- 


bounded power, in religious matters, to the civil magi- 
ſtrate; allowing at the ſame time of a certain ſubordi- 
nation among the miniſters of the church, and placing 
at their head a perpetual preſident or ſuperintendent, 
with a certain degree of inſpection and authority over 


the whole body; but Calvin, on the contrary, reduce 


the power of the magiſtrate, in religious matters, with- 
in narrow bounds ; declaring the church a ſeparate and 
independent body, endowed with the power of legiſla- 
tion for itſelf, and maintaining that it was to be governed, 
like the primitive church, only by preſbyters and ſynods, 


i. e. by aſſemblies of elders, compoſed both of the clergy 


and laity; and leaving to the civil magiſtrate little elſe 
than the priviiegs of protecting and defending the church, 
and providing for what related to its external exigencies 
and concerns. Theſe and other circumſtances prevented 
the union of the Lutheran and reformed churches ; 
though in proceſs of time almoſt all the latter churches 
adopted the theological ſyſtem of Calvin. Moſh. Eccl. 
| e Eng. ed. 8vo. vol. iii. p. 318, &c. vol. iv. p. 66, 


ZURNAPA, in Zoology. See CAMELOPARDAL. 
J WE. YO, FT le Sedo - 


ZY GASTICUM, Zuyarmor, formed of tuycs, a balance, 


among the Ancients, money paid for weighing things. _ 


ZY GTTL, in the Roman Galleys, a term uſed to expreſs 


thoſe rowers in the triremes, or three-rowed galleys, 


who ſat on the ſecond row, that is above the thalamitæ, 
and below the thranitze. - | | | 


otherwiſe called os jugale. | WF 
The word is formed from &vyvuur, J join; ſo that zy-. 
Loma, properly ſpeaking, is the juncture of two bones. 
The zygoma is no ſingle bone, but an union, or aſſem- 
blage, of two proceſſes, or eminences of bone; the one 
from the os temporis, the other from the os malæ. See 
Tab. Anat. Oſteol. fig. 2. lit. c. F 
Theſe two eminences, or apophyſes, are joined together 
by a ſuture; thence called zygomaticus, See O Ma- 
„ 5 3 
ZY GOMATICUS, a muſcle of the head, which has its 
origin in the proceſſus jugalis, or zygoma; and, paſſing 
obliquely, is inſerted near the angle of the lips. It helps 
7 72 lips obliquely upwards. See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. 1. u. 9. fig, 6. u. 4. fig. 7. u. 2. 
There X's. fide of fs Aer A [AS on each ſide. 
Each muſcle is thin, oblique, and fixed by one extremity 
to the lower edge of that portion of the os malæ, whic 
is connected with the zygomatic apophyſis of the os tem- 
0 from thence it runs down obliquely from behind 
orward, being, in its paſſage, commonly involved in fat. 
It ends at the commiſfure of the two lips, adhering 
| | BC e ſtrongly 


* 


ZYGOMA, Zuyopa, in Anatomy, a bone of the head; 


ſtrongly to the buccinator, which covers it. This muf. 


cle is often very complex. Theſe muſcles, which are 
common to the two lips, are called zygomatici majores, by 


way of diſtinction ſrom thoſe two that lie above them, 


and almoſt parallel to them, called zygomatici minores; 
which are proper to the upper lip. The ſuperior extre- 


mity of theſe ſeems to be a detachment from the lower |. 


fibres of the orbicularis palpebrarum ; but they may be 
always diſtinguiſhed. Their lower extremity unites with 
the neighbouring inciſorius. Theſe muſcles are quite bu- 
ried in fat, and for that reaſon often diſappear. Winſlow. 
See Lirs. | 

7,yGOMATICUS is alſo an epithet given to the ſuture that 
binds the two proceſſes of the zygoma together. 

ZYX GOPHYLLUM, in Botany, the name of a genus of 
plants deſcribed by Linnæus, the ſame with the fabago of 
Tournefort. See Br an-coper. 6 

7X GOSTATES, among the Ancients, an officer who was 
the overſeer of weights, and was to take care that tradeſ- 
men uſed none but what were juſt. 


 ZYMAR, a name given by ſome of the chemical writers 


do verdigriſe. 5 
Z IME, a word uſed by many authors to expreſs ferment 
or lea ven | | 


ZY MOLOGY, in Chemiſtry, a term uſed by ſome writers 


to expreſs a treatiſe on fermentation, or the doctrine of 
fermentation in general. | 


Dr. Sympſon has written a treatiſe on this ſubject, where- 


] 


ZYT 


in he refers the whole to the internal conflicts of acid 


and ſulphur in bodies, and ſeems to think that the phe- 
nomena of hot baths, the generation of minerals, and 
the production of mineral waters, the grand appearances 
of light, heat, and fire, and the generality of the ſub- 
terranean phenomena of damps, earthquakes, and fiery 
eruptions, and the appearance of meteors,. may be a 


explained by the doctrine of fermentation, eſtabliſhed on 


this baſis. Sympſon's Zymol. Chym. _ 

ZY MOSIMETE 4 i — 

Alerpor, meaſure, an inſtrument propoſed by Swammer- 
dam, in his book De Reſpiratione, wherewith to mea- 
ſure the degree of fermentation occaſioned by the mix- 
ture of different matters; and the degree of heat which 


thoſe matters acquire in fermenting; as alſo the heat, or 


temperament, of the blood of animals. 


2X MOSIS, a word uſed by ſome to expreſs ſermentation, 


and by others for a flatulent tumor of the liver, or other 
of the viſcera. | | 


ZYTHOGALA, formed of Cubes, cerevifia, and yan, lac, 


beer-poſſet, a drink recommended by Sydenham, as good 


- to be taken after a vomit, for allaying the acrimonious 


and diſagreeable taſte it has occaſioned, as well as to 


prevent gripes. Syden. Obſerv. de Morb. acut. p. 39 
ZYTHUM, or ZyTnos, a ſort of malt liquor, in uſe 
among the ancient Germans, | 


Matthiolus repreſents the ancient zythum, and curmi, a8 


the ſame with our beer and ale. 


R, formed from {vuwoi;, fermentation, and 
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